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PREFACE 


A Dictionaky of the English language, in order to he complete, must contain all the words of the language in their correv-^ 
orthography, with their pronunciation and etymology, and their definition, exemplified in their different meanings hy citations from 
writers belonging to different periods of English literature ; and such a Dictionary cannot he brought into a small compass. An 
attempt has been made to render the work which is now offered to the public as complete as possible, without being too large and 
too expensive for common use. 

This Dictionary is formed on a plan similar to that of the “ Universal and Critical Dictionary ” of the author, published in 
184G; hut it is much larger and more comprehensive. The Universal Dictionary’’ contains, in addition to the words found in 
Todd’s edition of Johnson’s Dictionary, nearly 27,000 words for which authorities are given. In addition to these, this work con- 
tains about 19,000 words, which have been derived from a great variety of sources; — the total number being about 104,000. 
Authorities are given for almost all the words that are inserted. It has been an especial rule to give authorities for all such as are tech- 
nical, obsolete, antiquated, rare, provincial, local, colloquial, of recent introduction, or of doubtful propriety ; also for the obsolete, 
provincial, local, or questionable use or meaning of words ; and words, and the moaning of words, which are technical, obsolete, anti- 
quated, provincial, local, colloquial, or of recent introduction, are generally noted as such. A Dictionary that is designed to be a 
complete glossary of all English hooks which are now read, must contain many words which are obsolete, and many which are unwor- 
thy of being countenanced. Many such are found in J ohnson’s Dictionary, especially in Todd’s edition of it, and in the other 
principal English Dictionaries. The use of a considerable number of words which were obsolete fifty or a hundred years ago, has 
sinco been revived, and some which are marked as obsolete may doubtless have been used hy some recent writers, and the use of 
others may probably he hereafter revived. 

Much care has been bestowed upon orthography ; and the design has been to give that which is in accordance with the besc 
usage both in England and in the United States. With respect to orthography, tlie principal American authors differ little from 
the established English usage. The most noted difference relates to a few words ending in or or owr, as favor ^ honor ^ or favour^ 
honour. In this country it is the general practice to omit the u ; though in England, in a small number of words, the most 
of which are dissyllables, it is commonly retained. (See Memarhs on Orthography, page xxv.) 

In the preparation of this Dictionary, the subject of orthoepy has received much attention ; and with respect to words of 
various, doubtful, or disputed pronunciation, the different modes, with their respective authorities, are exhibited ; and the reader 
may here see in what manner these words are pronounced by all the most eminent English orthoepists. There is much diversity in 
the pronunciation of many of these words, both among professed orthoepists and among the best speakers of the language. It is 
not possible that any individual should know from personal observation what is the best usage with respect to all these words ; and 
no one, who is scrupulous about his pronunciation, will be willing to place implicit reliance on any single orthoepist, hut he will 
wish, in relation to doubtful matters, to know the different modes adopted by all who are entitled to he regarded as having much 
authority. The reader who is desirous of this sort of information may here find it condensed in a small space and convenient form, 
and thus he spared the labor of searching for it in many volumes. In relation to many of the words about which orthoepists differ, 
it is difficult to decide which mode is to ho preferred ; and it is not to he supposed that that for which a preference is here indicated 
will, in all cases, be doomed the best ; but when it is not, the reader will find the mode which he may prefer enclosed in brackets, 
and supported hy its proper authority. In relation to a considerable number of these words, remarks are extracted from orthoepists, 
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especially from Walker, &i> ihe notes in whose Dictionary, that are esteemed of much value, have been insei-tod. There are many 
words in this hook which are not to be found in any Pronouncing Dictionary, and it can hardly be espoetod that the correct pro- 
nunciation of all of them should be given. 

Most of the words of the English language are readily traced to the Teutonic, or Gothic languages, especially to the Anglo- 
Saxon ; or to the Grecco-Latin languages, especially the Latin through the French ; and in treating of the etymology of words, 
these two classes of languages are kept distinct. The derivation of nearly all the primitive words, as far as it has been ascertained, 
has been given ; with respect to disputed or uncertain etymologies, the authorities are generally specified ; bi^t long discussions on 
doubtful matters have been avoided. Dcsidcs what may be regarded as strict etymons of English words derived from the Latin, 
the parallel words of several sister languages, of Latin origin, have been, in numerous instances, inserted ; and with regard to words 
of northern origin, parallel or cognate words of the diiferenb languages of the Teutonic or Gothic family liavo also been generally 
given. In relation to etymology, assistance has been derived from sources too numerous to bo fully designated. With rcspo(Jt to 
the etymology of words from the Anglo-Saxon and other North-Europcan languages, Dr. Boswortli’s Dictionary of the 
Anglo-Saxon has been of great use ; and of the English Dictionaries, that of Dr. Richardson has afforded much more assistance 
than any other. The titles of the works of many other authors, which have furnished more or less aid, with the date of their publi- 
cation, are to bo found in the Catalogues which follow the "‘History of English Lexicography.^’ 

The definition of words is regarded as the most important part of a Dictionary : and a word should bo so dofiuod as to exhibit 
the meaning, or the difierent meanings, in which it is used by good writers. Dr Richardson says, with rcsiiect to deiluition, “ Tins 
great first principle upon which I have proceeded in the department of the Dictionary wliich embraces explanation, is that so clearly 
evolved and so incontrovertibly demonstrated in the ‘ Diversions of Purley ’ ; namely, that a word has ouo moaniug, and one only ; 
that from it all usages must spring and be derived ; and that in the etymology of each word must bo fouml this single iutrinsic 
meaning, and the cause of the application of those usages.” And with respect to Johnson's Dictionary, he says, “It may seem 
harsh, but it is strictly true, that a gi'oat variety of instances might, with very little trouble, bo collected of distinotious where no 
difference subsists.” 

Though there may he found in Johnson’s Dictionary many instances in which a distinction is made where there Is little or no 
difference, yet the principle stated by Horne Tooko, that “a word has one meaning, and one only,” cannot be a(lmilte<l without 
numerous exceptions. Take, for example, some very common words, as the verbs to hoar, to break, to got, to give, to lag, t,o make^ 
to rhe, to toko, to throw, to turn, and the nouns law, letter, Um, post; though the different senses in which tliese words ani used, 
may be, in some measure, in accordance with one original meaning of each, yet a single definition of eiiidi of the words would 
afford but a very inadequate explanation. The original or etymological meaning of many words luis become obsolete, am I thoy 
have assumed a now or more modern meaning ; many which retain their etymological meaning have other meaniug.s tumexed to 
them ; many have both a literal and a metaphorical meaning, and many both a common aud a technical mcauing, — all which 
need explanation. 

This Dictionary will be found to contain numerous technical terms relating to theology, law, mediciuo, militury and naval 
affairs, to architecture, astronomy, botany, chemistry, entomology, geology, ichthyology, nuithcinati<*s, Tiu*chani<*s, niinenilogy, 
music, ornithology, paleontology, zoology, &c. A Dictionary of the Arts and SeieneeH cannot ))c complete without mmw^rous 
diagrams ; and though it is not possible to make such a work as this, which is intended to Im chiefly a Dictionary of the languages 
a complete technological Dictionary, yet the design has been to insert all such terms as the general render is lik<dy fc(js m(ust with ; 
and many terms, which cannot bo well explained without a pictorial representation, are illustrated by wood-eutH. How far it is 
proper or expedient to introduce tohnical terms into a dictionary of the language, it is difficult to detennine. Htmm would have 
them wholly excluded ; and there are doubtless materials enough to make without them a large volume. Some terms, how- 
ever, are found in all the principal English Dictionaries ; many words have both a common and a technical numning j aud it in 
difficult to form such a rule as would he a proper guide for determining what words of this description shall be admitbid, afui 
what ones excluded. Many of the words which may he regarded as technical are among those with respect to which the genenil 
reader most often needs to have au explanation ^ and a Dictionary which contained none of these terms would bo regarded us very 
defective. 

The and sciences, and the terms relating to them, are subject to great and frequeni changes ; and a Technological IHc' 
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tionaiy, perfect as it could Fave been made fifty years since, would now be very imperfect. Recourse has been bad, in these 
matters, to recent and to the best authorities ; and use has been made of the Dictionaries of Brande, Ure, Fairholt, Tomlinson, 
Baird, Falconer, Loudon, Dunglison, Bouvier. Burrill, Davis and Peck, "Whishaw, Hook, Eden, Kitto, the Penny Cyclopoedia, 
the English Cyclopaedia, and many other dictionaries of the different arts and sciences, encyclopsedias, and works on the various 
sciences, the titles of which are contained in the Catalogues of Dictionai-ies and Scientific TTorks. (See pages Ixiii. to Ixvii.) 
In this part of the Dictionary important assistance has been received from several gentlemen well versed in the different 
sciences. 

Citations from respectable authors to exemplify and illustrate the use and meaning of words have been given, as far as the 
limits of the work would permit. These citations, among which may he found many of flio gems of English literature, are deemed 
a very valuable portion of the volume, and it is to be regretted that there was not room for more ; but the want of them has been, 
in a good measure, supplied by introducing detached phrases to illustrate the meaning of words, and by a notice of the synonymes 
of the language. 

There ai*e hardly any English words which are perfectly synonymous, or which have not some difference in. their meaning or 
application ; but there are many which are often used synonymously, and many which have meanings more or less similar ; and 
the best way of giving the exact meaning and proper use of these words is to bring them together and exhibit tbeir similarity and 
their difference of meaning and application. About five thousand words have been treated in this manner. The notices are 
necessarily short ; yet brief as they are, they may be helpful to some who arc desirous of attaining correctness and precision in the 
use of words. In preparing these notices, a free use has been made of the works on English Synonymes by Crabb, Taylor, 
Platts, Graham, and Whatcly. 

All the verbs of the language that are often met with, both regular and irregular, are conjugated where they occur, and the 
preterites and perfect participles of the irregular verbs are also inserted separately in their alphabetical places : but of tbo regular 
Verbs the present and perfect participles, ending in ing and cd^ are not inserted as separate articles. If this had been done, as it 
has been in several other Dictionaries, it would have added upwards of ten thousand more words to the vocabulary, which would 
have considerably enlarged the size of the volume, without materially increasing its value. 

Brief critical notes on the orthography, the pronunciation, the etymology, the grammatical form and construction, the tech- 
nical, provincial, local, peculiar, and American uses of words, and also on many of the terms relating to the various arts and 
sciences, are scattered throughout the volume. The purpose has been to give the greatest quantity of useful matter in the most 
condensed form, and to specify, as far as possible, authorities in doubtful or disputed cases. 

The introductory treatises on Pronunciation, Orthography, and various subjects relating to the English Language and to 
Lexicograj>hy, as well as the various matters contained in the Appendix, will be found useful accompaniments to an English Dic- 
tionary. The Ivey to the Pronunciation of Greek and Latin, and also of Scripture Proper Names, has been much enlarged and 
greatly improved. For a notice of these and other matters, the reader is referred to the respective Prefaces and Remarks prefixed 
to them. 

English lexicography was commenced on a very limited scale, being at first restricted to the notice of what wore termed ‘‘hard 
words.’* It is in its nature cumulative; every author or compiler of a Dictionary may be expected to produce something of his 
own, while he is very much aided by the labors of preceding Icaicographors. Johnson, in preparing his Dictionary, made use of 
an interleaved copy of a folio edition of Bailey’s ; and Johnson’s work, as Walker remarks, “has been deemed lawful plunder by 
every subsequent lexicographer.” In the preparation of this Dictionary, assistance has boon derived not only from that of John- 
son, but from various other Dictionaries and Glossaries, Several Pronouncing Dictionaries have been used with respect only to 
pronunciation. In relation to many of the words of various or disputed pronunciation, Dr. Webster’s authority is often cited in 
connection with that of the English orthoepists ; and the edition of his Dictionary made use of is that of 1841, the latest that was 
published during the life of the author. With respect to a very few words of doubtful origin. Dr. Webster’s etymology is noted 
in connection with that of other etymologists ; but in no case, so far as is known, without giving him credit. In other respects, the 
rule adopted and adhered to, as to Dr. Webster’s Dictionary, has been to take no word, no definition of a word, no citation, no 
name as an authority, from that work. 

Every author or compiler of a Dictionary, after having completed his work, must feel, that should he prepare a new edition. 
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be could make many improvements ; and subseq^uently to the publication of the Universal Dictionary,’’ the attention of the 
author tos directed to improving and enlarging it. After having performed a good deal of labor with this object in view, he was 
induced to change his plan, and undertake the preparation of a work on a much more extended scale, with the hope that he might 
make a Dictionary more useful and more acceptable to the public. In accomplishing this design, he has availed himself of the aid 
of the following collaborators, or assistants, namely, Messrs. Eichabd Soule, Jr., William A. Wheeler, Loomis J. Campbell, 
William P. Drew, and Jon:!^ S. Dwiohi, who have afforded great assistance in the preparation of the work. Mr. Joseph Hale 
' Abbot, besides performing considerable labor of revision, prepared tbe definitions of technical words and phrases in the various 
branches of Natural Philosophy, Astronomy, Mathematics, Chemistry, Mineralogy, Geology, and Botany, in the letter ij and, — 
with some exceptions, chiefly in Botany, — from the word Polarity to the end of the Dictionary. The author would also express 
his acknowledgments to Professors Felton, Agassiz, Gray, Lovering, Horseorb, Eliot, Mr. Charles Folsom, and Mr, Henry 
James Clark, of Cambridge, for their revisions, and for many valuable suggestions in relation to the words and terms used in the 
various departments of literature and science, in which they have so honorably distinguished themselves, and to all others who have 
contributed to the improvement of the work. 

It will be apparent to any one who may examine this Dictionaiy that a great deal of labor has boon bestowed upon it in order 
to bring it to its present state ; and it is believed that it will carry with it evidence of much pains having been taken to make it 
both correct and usefiil ; but no amount of labor, research, and care can render such a work free fi’om errors and defects. The 
best authorities that can be had differ, in many cases, from each other ; and they will sometimes inevitably lead astray. 

It has been the special purpose of the author, in the preparation of this work, to perform it in a manner that would afibrd ne 
ground of reasonable complaint, or give any just cause of offence to any one ; and that its moral influence, so far as such a work 
may have any, should he unexceptionable. It was not undertaken with the expectation of receiving any thing like an ample 
niary compensation for the labor. But time spent in a useful employment, however humble, passes more pleasantly than time 
wasted in idleness; and if this Dictionary shall be found to ho a work of utility in any considerable degree proportioned to tin? 
labor bestowed upon it ; if, instead of tending to corrupt the language, it shall conduce to preserve and juomoto its purity and 
correctness ; and if it shall give satisfaction to those who have manifested an interest in it, or have, in any way, bofriendetl it, the 
author will feel that he has no reason to regret having performed the labor. He has reason to bo gratific<l with thci 
which his former labors in lexicography have generally met with from the public ; and he now dismisses this book with the <sxpe<tta- 
tion that it will receive an equitable judgment, and with the hope that this last attempt to produce a useful work, in this departmeni 
of literature, will not he found wholly unsuccessful. 

JOSEPH E. WOllCESTER. 
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JOSEPH EMERSON WOROESTEE, 


Joseph Emeeson Wokcester was born in Bedford, N.H., Ang. 24, 1784; and died in Cambridge, Mass., after a brief 
illness, Oot 27, 1865. His youth was passed in agricultural labor; but be early showed a strong love of knowledge, and 
embraced every opportunity for self-improvement which came within his reach with the resolute energy and q[uiet perseverance 
which were marked traits in his character through life. It was not till he became of age that he determined to obtain a liberal edu- 
cation ; and he carried his purpose into effect, not without difficulties and discouragements to which a weaker nature would have 
yielded, — entering Yale College in 1809, and graduating in 1811. After leaving college, he was employed for several years as a 
teacher of youth, in Salem, Mass. Here his literary labors began, which were for some years confined to the department of geog- 
raphy. His first work, “A Geographical Dictionary, or Universal Gazetteer, Ancient and Modern,’’ was published at Andover, 
Mass., in two volumes Svo, in 1817. A new edition, greatly enlarged and improved, appeared in 1823. This was followed by 
“A Gazetteer of the United States,” published in 1818. In 1819, he removed to Cambridge, which became his place of residence 
during the remainder of his life. In the same year, he published his Elements of Geography, Ancient and Modem,” — a work 
received at onco with great favor by the public, and which has passed through several stereotype editions. This was followed by 
his “ Sketches of the Earth and its Inhabitants,” which was published in 1823. His “ Elements of History, Ancient and Modem, 
accompanied by an Historical Atlas,” appeared in 1826, and has been very extensively used as a text-book all over the country. 
All the above works were distinguished by conscientious accuracy and fulness of statement, and a simple and condensed style ; and 
their merits were recognized by a popularity at once immediate and enduring. In 1825, he communicated to the American 
Academy a paper entitled “ Remarks on Longevity and the Expectation of Life in the United States, relating more particularly to 
the State of Now HampshirOv with some Comparative Views in Relation to Foreign Countries.” This communication upon a subject 
congenial to his habits of quiet research was published in the first volume of the second series of the Memoirs of the Academy. 

Dr, Worcester’s first production in the department of lexicography was an edition of '"Johnson’s Dictionary, as improved by 
Todd and abridged by Chalmers, with Walker’s Pronouncing Dictionary, combined,” which appeared in 1828. In 1829, he wag 
induced by the publisher of Dr. Webster’s large American Dictionary, reluctantly, and not until the persuasive powers of the 
publisher, to use his own expression, had been " severely taxed in securing the desired result,” to prepare an abridgment of the 
work. Subsequent events vindicated his instinctive disinclination to the task, and caused him to regret that he had. not persevered 
in hie ori^nal refusal to undertake it. His own " Comprehensive Pronouncing and Explanatory English Dictionary ” appeared in 
1830. The substantial merits of this work, in addition to its copious vocabulary, immediately secured for it an extensive sale. 

At the close of the year 1831, Dr. Worcester sought relaxation, after his long and arduous labors, in a voyage to Europe, 
where he remained for several months, visiting the most interesting places in England, Scotland, France, Holland, and Germany, 
and collecting books in the departments of philology and lexicography. He recorded his impressions of what he saw in a journal, 
which still remains iu manuscript, and is marked by accurate observation, unprejudiced good sense, and sound moral feeling. 
Upon his return home, he assumed the editorship of the " American Almanac,” a work which he conducted for eleven years with 
characteristic industry and fidelity. In 1846, appeared his " Universal and Critical Dictionary of the English Language,” upou 
which he had been for many years engaged. The work was republished in London by an unscrupulous publisher, with a garbled and 
mutilated preface, and the false title of A Universal Critical and Pronouncing Dictionary of the English Lang:aage, compiled from 
the materials of Noah Webster, LL.D., by Joseph E. Worcester.” Dr. Worcester, always disinolined to assail others or vindicate 
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himself, could not, however, allow so gross a literary fraud to pass unnoticed; and he repelled the charge involved in the titlepage, 
in a pamphlet published in 1853, and republished, with additions, in 1855. In 1847, Dr. Worcester was threatened with a loss of 
the precious sense of sight. His eyes yielded to the strain of long and uninterrupted intellectual toil, and for two years they were 
entirely useless to him for all purposes of investigation and research. During this period, three operations for cataract were per- 
formed on the right eye, and two on the left, the last of which was happily successful. This trial, so severe to a man of his studious 
tastes and retired habits, whose whole life and ener^es were devoted to unambitious literary toil, was borne by him with that gentle 
patience which was not more the result of an equable temperament than of a deep-seated religious faith, and an entire submission 
to the will of God. 

In 1847, he published an enlarged and improved edition of his Comprehensive Dictionary. This was still further enlarged and 
improved in 1849; and in 1855 it appeared with the title, “A Pronouncing, Explanatory, and Synonymous Dictionary of tho 
English Language . ’ ’ 

The most elaborate and important of Dr. Worcester’s literary labors, that to which all his previous works in the department of 
lexicography had been more or less preparatory and introductory, was his “ Dictionary of the English Language,” originally pul>. 
fished in 1860. In the preparation of this work, especially in the explanation of technical terms, tho author was aided by many 
able assistants ; and, so far as he himself was concerned, it presented the ripe results of many years of patient and conscientious 
research, shaped by unerring judgment and uniform good taste. This is not the place to set forth tho excellences of this work, 
still less to make any comparison between its claims and those of other productions of tho same class : it is enough to say that it 
was received by the pubhc with a favor which more than met Dr. Worcester’s modest expectations, and that tho numerous express 
sions of approval which it called forth from men eminent in literature and philology, both in England and America, gave him the 
highest satisfaction which an author can enjoy, — the assurance that his labors had been appreciated by competent judges. 

From a Memoir of Dr. Worcester by Mr. Ezra Abbot of Cambridge, read before the American Academy, wo transcribe a 
few sentences containing an estimate of his labors, which time will not fail to confirm : — 

** All the works of Dr. Worcester give evidence of sound judgment and good taste, combined with indefutigablo industry, and 
a conscientious solicitude for accuracy in the statement of facts. The tendency of his mind was j)raotieal rather than speculative. 
As a lexicographer, he did not undertake to reform long-established anomalies in the English language : his aim was rather to 
preserve it from corruption ; and his works have certainly contributed much to that end. In respect both to orthography anti 
pronunciation, he took great pains to ascertain the best usage ; and perhaps there is no lexicographer whoso judgment res|Ki<iting 
these matters in doubtful oases deserves higher consideration. In the mazy paths of etymology, if ho cannot claim tho merit of 
an original explorer, his good sense preserved him from the wild aberrations and extravagances into which many have bc^on misled.” 

Dr. Worcester was a member of the Massachusetts Historical Society, of the American Academy, and of the American 
Oriental Society; and he was an Honorary Corresponding Member of the Royal Geographical Society of London. Ho roccived 
the degree of Doctor of Laws from Brown University, and also from Dartmouth OoUego. 

Dr. Worcester’s life, passed in unbroken literary toil, leaves few events for a biographer to record. Though his raannorp 
were reserved and his habits retiring, his affections were strong; and benevolence was an ever-aetivo principle in his nature. He 
was grave in exterior, but neither cold nor hard in feeling. He was a stranger to the impulses of passion and tlio sting of ambir 
tion. His life was tranq^uil, happy, and useful. A love of truth and a strong sense of duty were leading traits in his character. 
Little known, except by name, to the general public, he was honored and loved by that small circle of relatives and friends who 
had constant opportunities of learning the warmth of his affections and the strength of his virtues. 

Dr. Worcester married, June 29, 1841, Amy Blkabeth, daughter of the Rev. Joseph McKean, D#D*, late Boykton Pro* 
fessor of Rhetoric and Oratory in Harvard University, He leaves a widow, but no children. 
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PRINCIPLES OF PRONUNCIATION 


KEY 


TO THE SOUNDS OE THE MARKED LETTERS. 


VOWELS. 


Eaximples. 

1. A PATE, AID, LACE, PAIN, PLAYER. 

2. A short PAT, MAN, LAD, CARRY. 

3. A l07iff before R pAre, bAre, pAir, BEAr. 

4. A Italian or grave .... FAR, FATHER, FARTHER, CALM. 

5. Aintermediate,betweenAandA pAst, BRANCH, GRAsp, GRAss. 

6. A broad pAll, HAUL, wAlk, wArm. 

7. A sHg?tt or obscure LI^lR, PALACE, COURAGE, ABBACY. 

® METE, SEAL, FEAR, KEEP. 

2. £ s/iort mEt, men, sell, f£RRY. 

t like A h£ir, TH^RE, WH^iRE. 

4. fe short and obtuse .... HfiR, HjERD, FERN, FERVID. 


6, slight or obscure .... BRI^iR, FU^IL, COLLEGE, CELERY. 


Examples. 

1. O long NOTE, FOAL, TOW, SORE, 

2. d short N6T, D6n, 6dD, BORROW. 

3. 6 long and close m6vE, PROVE, p66d, s66n 

4. 5 hroadf like broad A . . . NOR, FORM, SC^RT, 5UGHT. 

5. 6 like short t) s6n, d6nb, c6me, m6nEY. 

6. Q slight or obscure .... ACTOR, CQNPESS, FELONY, PT7RPQSB. 

1. U l07ig TUBE, TUNE, SUIT, FUME, PURE. 

2. U shoH TUB, TtjTN, hGT, HtTRRY. 

3. t middle or obtuse .... BT^LL, PlJrLL, Fi^LL, Bl&SH, PX>SH. 

4. ti short and obtuse .... FUR, mURMUR, HURT, FURTHER. 

5. tilojigandcloseilikebin'iA.bVl^ Rt?LE, RtTDB, BRtJTE, TRUE. 

6. U slight or obscure .... SULPHyR, FAMOys, DEPyTY. 


!• ? ^ong pine, FfLE, FIND, MiLD, FIRE. 

2. ! short piN, FiLL, mISS, MIRROR. 

3. f like lQ7ig E m!eN, MAOIltNB, POLtCE, MARiNE. 

4. If short and obtuse SYR, FYR, BYrd, vYrtue. 

6, I sligJd or obscure ELIXIR, KUIN, RESPITE, ABILITY. 


1. Y long TYPE, STYLE, LYRE. 

2. Y shoH SYLVAN, symbol, CRYSTAL. 


3. Y short and obtuse .... mYrrh, MYRTLE. 

4. Y slight or obscure .... TRULY, ENVY, MARTYR. 


6tand6t b5Il, tUYl, b6Y, t5Y. 

and 6}/^ BUUnd, tUWn, NG\Y. 

E\V like long V PE\Y, NEVV, DEW. 


y, f , « « sofif like fir . . • 

/R, 2, . , hard, like K . . . 

EH, 2h, hard, like K , . , 

yir, ^tft, like sfi ... 
on, . . (unmarked) like TSH 

G, I, . • hard 

y, . soft, like J . . . . 

. soft, like Z . * . 

ip, . soft or flat, like GZ . 
TII, tft, soft, flat, or vocal • 
TII^ th, (unmarked) sharp , 

. . . 

glQN . . Uke ZHUN . . . 


CONSONANTS. 


Examples. 

. . AyiD, PLAyiD, ELiyiT. 

. . FLACCID, SCEPTIC. 

. . CHARACTER, CHASM. 

, . 9HAISE, yHEVALIER. 

. . CHARM, CHURCH. 

. . GET, GIVE, GIFT. 

. . RENDER, yiANT. 

. , MU§E, CHOOSE, DISMAL. 

. . EJf AMPLE, B^JIST. 

. . THIS, THEE, THEN, BREATHE. 
. . THIN, THINK, PITH, BREATH. 

< NATigN, NOTION. 

* * ( PENSION, MISSION. 

. . CONFUSION, VISION. 


r 


cean; 

CIAN 
CIj^^L ) 

SIAL [ . . .Uke SHAL 
TIAL ) 

CEoys 
Cloys 
Tioys 
OEoys } 
gioys >* 

au . . . (unmarked) like KW 
WH . . - (unmaxked) like HW . 
PH « . . (unmarked) . 


. like SHAN 


Hke SHUS 


Uke JUS 


Examples. 

5 OCEAN, TESTAOB^. 
C OPTICIi^, LOGICI^lN. 
f COMMERCT^lL. 

] CONTROVERSIi^L. 

( PARTIAL, MARTIAL, 
f FARINAOEOyS. 

< CAPAOIOyS. 

( SENTENTXOyS. 

5 COURAGEOUS. 
i RELIGIOUS. 

. aUEEN, aUILL. 

. WHEN, WHILE. 

. PHANTOM, SERAPH. 


REMARKS ON THE KEY. 


1* The words which are used in the preceding Key as examples 
illustrating the several sounds, exhibit accurately, when pro- 
nounced by correct speakers, the different sounds of the respective 
letters. Some distinctioiss are here made which are not found in 
other systems of notatioin 5 they are, however, not intended to intro- 
duce any new sounds, but merely to discrimmate such as are now 
heard foW all who speak the language with propriety. 

2 * When the marks of pronunciation are affixed to words in thear 


proper orthography, in this Dictionary, without respelling them, tHe 
vowels which are not marked axe silent: — thife, a in h^Gct,liear^ 
e in dble, five, harden; i mpSin, h^er ; o in mason, famous*, u in 
though; and 10 in fOllow, are not sounded. — To this rule there is an 
exception with respect to the first vowel in those proper diphthongs 
which are called semUconsonani diphthongs, as in ocean, nation, 
asstiage. (See No, 28, page xv.) 

8 . The system of notation which is here used, while it makes a 

(«) 
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very exact discrimination of the different sounds of the letters, will be 
reaciilv understood and easily applied to practice ; and it will also be 
much more easily remembered than a system in which the vowels are 
marked with figures. By appljdng the marks to the letters of the 
words in their proper orthography, the necessity of respelling most 
of them has been avoided? and m this way considerable space has 
been saved, while the pronunciation is fixed with as much exactness 
as if the spelling of every word had been repeated. 

4:. It is an advantage of this method of notation, that it distin- 
guishes the syllables which receive a secondary accent, or are pro- 
nounced ^vith a distinct sound of the vowels, from those which are but 
slightly or indistinctly sounded. A great part of the words of the 
English language that have more than two syllables, have more than 
one syllable in some degree accented, or pronounced more distinctly 
than the rest ; yet this difierence in distinctness is not made apparent 
by the usual modes of marlung the Avords. In tliis notation, the 
rowels in the syllables which have either the primary or secondary 


accent, have a mark placed over them, denoting a distinct sound, 
while those which are more feebly uttered, have a dot placed micler 
them. Take, for example, the following words, which are thus noted ; 
san'slinei pa'per, dnlec-dote^ edr-q-vdn' , Wcr-ql, mdn-i-fes4a' iion^ 
in-^i-v'ts-i4jtVi4y. In these words, it will be readily perceived that 
all the vowels which have a mark placed over them, have a distinct 
sound, or are more or less accented, while those which have a dot 
imder them are but slightly or indistinctly sounded? and that the 
pronunciation is as clearly represented to the eye in their pi’oi)er 
orthography, as it is, in other methods of notation, by respelling the 
words, 

5. There are many cases in which the vowels arc pronounced with 
so slight a degree of distinctness, that it may be a matter of indillcr- 
ence whether they are marked with the distinct or indistinct sound ; 
thus, for example, the last syllable of the w^ords comowmt^ dijereure, 
diffident, feehUness, and obvious, might, with iioaiiy ctjual propriety, 
have the vow’el marked with a short or an indistinct sound. 


SOUNDS OF THE VOWELS. 


e. The first, or long, sound of each of the vowels, marked thus, 
a, e, i, 0 , a, is styled its alphabetic or name sound, being the sound 
w’hich is heard in nammg the letter. The sound of the letter* y, when 
used as a vowel, is the same as that of i ; but as a vowel it begins no 
properly English w’ord now in common use. 

7. The long sound of the vowels is generally indicated, in mono- 
syllables, by a silent e at the end of the word, preceded by a single 
consonant ; as in fiate, mete, pine, note, tube, type. The following 
words, however, are exceptions? namely, have, are, and bade, the 
preterite of to bid. The vowels have regularly the long sound if 
final in an accented syllable? as in ba'sis, Id gal, tribal, sono^rous, 
tmlbic, ti/ranL 

8. The second, or short, sound of the vowels is generally indi- 
cated, in monosyllables, by the absence of mute e at the end of the 
word ? as in fai, met, pin, not, tub, hyp. It is also the usual sound 
of a vowel in an accented syllable which ends with a consonant ? as 
in ahan'don, cettenltive, exliWii, lacondic, rdudtani, lydical. 

9. The fourth soimd of the vowels, a, e, i, o, and u, and the third 

sound of y, (called, with respect to e, i, U, and y, short and obtuse,) 
marked thus, d, e, i, ‘6, ii, y, are the short sounds of these several vow- 
els when followed by r in a monosyllable or in an accented syllable? 
as, far, hard ^ her^ herd i fir, firkin ; normal, north ; fur, burden^ 
myrrh, myrtle : but when the succeeding syllable begins wdth r, or 
the sound of r, as in pdrry, pdiril, the vowel has the proper short 
sound. Some orthoepists make no distinction between the sound 
indicated by this mark and the proper short sound of these vowels? 
others make a distinction in relation to a part of them only. The 
vowels having this mark are pronounced with as short a sound as 
they can readily receive when thus situated. The- peculiar ' character 
of this sound, which distinguishes it from the proper short sound 
of, the vowels, is caused by the letter r.,* and this letter, thus situated, 
has an influence peculiar to itself on the sound of all the vowels. The 
difference between the sound of the vowels when thus situated, and 
their proper short sound, will be readily perceived by the following ex- 
amples : wMn, mdrrow ; mdr, mdricet j — mBi, mdrry ; merchant ; 

^ftn, mXrror ; fXr, dircle ; t— ndt, h^ow ; nbr, hdrdex ? — tun, Mtr^ 
ry ; fir, hUrdU, There is little or no difference in the soimds of the 
vowels e, i, u, and y, when under this mark ? as, hMr,fir,fUr, mprrh ? 
but their proper ^ort sounds are widely diffwent from each other, 
when they axe followed by the sound of r, or by other consonants ? 


as in merry, peril, mirror, Imrry.- -See remarks on the sotind of 
the letter R, j^age xviii, 

10. Vowels marked with the dot underneath, thus, (/, p, j, p, y, y, 
are foimd only in syllables ’which are not accented, and ovt‘i* which the 
organs of speech pass slightly and hastily in prououn(‘ing the uords 
in which they arc found. It is to be observed that this mark is em- 
ployed to inicate a slight stress of voice in uttering tlu* tippropriuliJ 
sound of the vowel, rather than to note ung particular (pialitg oj 
sound, it* the syllables on which the primary and s(*condury tiee<‘iil8 
fall, are uttered with a proper stress of \oiet*, th<‘se comparatively 
indistinct syllables will naturally be pronounced right. In a majority 
of cases, this mark may be regarded as xn<lieutnig an izidistinet short 
sound of the vowel? as in tmqblc, 'menial, frarcl, jnrii, idol, forym, 
cair^; but in many cases it indicates a slight or umicceutt^d tong 
sound? as in carbonate, sulphate, tanerge, fjbog, ebon g, foil omtr, dtp 
plicity, edtwaie, rcgt/lafe, congratulate, 'fho letter u, in the last three 
words, is pronounced like yu slightly articulated. 'I’he vowels witli 
this mark have, in some situations, particularly in llu» last sylhiblc* of 
words ending vith r, no perceptible difibrenco of sound ? as in friar, 
speaker, nadir, actor, milphyr, zephyr. As Mr. Snuu't justly re- 
marks, **the last syllabios of robber, nadir, author, sulphur, and 
satyr, are quite iindistinguishable in ]>ronum*.iatu)n.'* 

A, miacccnted, at the end of a word, a])proachcs dm lUdiati sound 
of a in father ? as in the words algebra, comma, idea ; and ah, final, 
partakes still more of the Italian sound, as in detumih, Messiah.* 

* TOtli resiwct to the Round Riven to the letter « in uimcrrnted them 

is a great divcrnity amouR orthoepiftfH. For example, to « in ttmrttifr, Hheriilan, 
Walker, and Jones give the short wmiia <if » »• Jamewm ami Humn, ilwt Honml of long 
«;■— to a in a$licttte. Walker given the Rowntl t»f Hliort a ♦ Jftimwm am! Hmart, ol long 
a i Sheridan and Jones, of short e f — to a in /writorr, Hheridan aiul Walker give tlie 
sound of short i ,* Jones and Jameson, of short « ,* Hmart, of Urn* a. A at tlie end ttf 
words 18 marked by Sheridan, Walker, Jones, Jamwion, and vewottR otlmr otHhi. 
episte with its slKirt sound $ as in ewneiA, tdsd f but by Smart, it mirk^ 

wiUi tlie rtaJian sound as an ** unaccented vowel ? ** — Walker says, Vte 

cannot give It [«] any of its three open sounds without hurflna Itw oar. Thus, in 
pronouncing the words and disdm, ey-lieaad, aJk^SintnS, ttmi «io-kiw*sd? di-sf* 

dam. di-4ih^dm, and are all improper? btit giving the « the aoeoml of 

Italian aoutwi, as tUi-homd and seema the least so. For whwh miuiCMti { 

have, like Mr. Sheridan, adopted tlie Rliort sound of tins letter to mark the M«a»^ 
cented a ,• but if the unaccented a be flnal, It rheit seems l« aptmiarh t!l»l nearer te 
file Ttaliaii s in the last syllable of papa, and to ilw « hi /atAsr i m umy Im heard 
in the dehlierate pronunciatlcrti of tlie worrU idea, Ike, 

For further illustration and explanation of tlie use of iMs mark ( . ), see the TkM§ 
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11. The third sound of the letter a, marked thus d, is its long 
sound qualified by being followed by the letters; as in care^fare^ 
•pare. The diphthong ai, followed by r, has precisely the same sound, 
as in fair, pair ; so also, in some cases, has the diphthong ea, as in 
hear, pear. This sound of the letter a is the same as that of the 
letter e in heir, there, where. There is ob\’iously a difference between 
the soxmd of « in these words, as they are pronounced by good 
speakers, and its sound in pain and fate. There is the same differ- 
encG between the sound of a in the wor*d pair, and its sound in the 
word payer, one who pays j also in the word prayer, a petition, and 
in the 'word prayer, one who prays. 

12. The fifth sound of a, marked thus tt, is an intermediate soxmd 
of this letter, between its short sound, as in fat, man, and its Italian 
sound, as in far, father: — this sound being somewhat shorter than 
the Italian sound of a. With respect to the class of words which, 
in tliis Dictionary, have this mark, there is much diversity among 
orthoepists. Most of these words are marked by Nares, Jones, and 
Perry with the Italian sound of a, as in far ond father ; but Walker, 
Jameson, Smart, Reid, and Craig mark them, or most of them, with 
the short sound, as a in fHt, man ; Pulton and Knight mark them as 
being intermediate between the short and the Italian somid; and 
Smart, though he gives to a in most of these words the short mark, 
says, in relation to it, “ that when a is followed by f, s, or n, there is, 
in many words, a disposition to broadness in the vowel, not quite in 
unison with the mode of indication, as may be perceived in an un- 
affected pronunciation of grass, graft, command. TMs broadness is 
a decided vulgarism, when it identifies the sound with d. The exact 
sound lies betiveen the one indicated and the ^-ulgar corruption.” 

The following list includes a considerable part of the class of words 
in which, in tliis Dictionary, a is marked thus (3s ; and in which, 
according to Nares, Jones, and Perry, a has the Italian sound, as in 
father; according to Walker, Jameson, Reid, and Craig, the short 
soxmd of a, as in fat, man ; and according to Fxilton and Knight, an 
iniei'mediate soxmd between these two sounds- This intermediate 
sound, marked thus is in accordance with' the remark of that ex- 
cellent orthoepist, Mr, Smart, who says, that when tins soxmd is iden- 


tified with 

the Italian somid of d, 

“ it is a decided vulgarism.^ 

abaft 

casket 

gasp 

past 

advance 

cast 

ghastly 

pastor 

advantage 

castle 

glance 

pastxjtre 

aft 

chaff 

glass 

pilaster 

after 

chance 

graff 

plaster 

aghast 

chandler 

graft 

prance 

alabaster 

chant 

grant 

quaff 

alas 

clasp 

grasp 

raff 

amass 

class 

grass 

raft 

answer 

contrast 

haft 

rafter 

ant 

craft 

hasp 

rasp 

ask 

dance 

lance 

repast 

asp 

dastard 

lanch 

salamander 

ass 

disaster 

lass 

sample 

bosk 

draff 

last 

shaft 

basket 

draft 

mask 

slander 

bastard 

draught 

mass 

slant 

-l^anch 

enchant 

mast 

staff 

blast 

enhance 

mastiff 

sxirpass 

bombast 

ensample 

mischance 

task 

branch 

example 

nasty 

trance 

brass 

iua^t 

pant 

vast 

cask 


pass 

waft 


on which «xWbitf the manner in which the pronunciation of a number 

ef worae ii mpmeented by mrmd orthoeplate, and the remarhs in the paragraph 
iitinheKed ML 


sdii 

There is a considei*able nxamber of words in which a has the soxmd 
of short 0, as in ?iot, called by Walker “ the short soxmd of broad a,” 
This sound occurs chiefly in words in which a is preceded by qn, w, 
or %oh ; as, quadrangle (qubdrangle), quality (quolity), swallow 
(swbllow), lead (wud), laan (won), what (whot) also, scallop 
(scollop), chaps (chops). 

E. 

13 . The letter e has, in several words, the same sound as a mfare ; 
as in heir, there, where ; but were is properly pronounced wisr. In 
cleric and sergeant, it has, according to all the English orthoepists, 
the sound of a in darJc and margin ; yet in this coxmtry it is not 
xmcommon to pronoxmee these words, more in accordance with their 
orthography, clerk and sergeant. 

14. When e precedes Z or ^^in an xmaccented final syllable, in some 
words it has an indistinct short soxmd, and in some it is entirely sup- 
pressed. In most of the w^ords ending in ^ el, the e is sounded ; as, 
flannel, travel, vessel, 8zo. The following words are exceptions, and 
in these the soxmd of e before I is suppressed : drivel, grovd, hazel, 
inantd, navel, ousel, ravel, rivel, shekel, shovel, shrivel, s^nivel, 
weasel. 

In most of the wwds ending in en, the sound of e is suppressed ; 
as, harden, heaven, often, &:c. The following w'ords are exceptions : 
abdomen, acumen, aspen, hitumen, catechumen, cerumen, chicken, 
fiamen, hymen, hyphen, kitchen, latien, legumen, linen, marten, mit-* 
ten, mynchen, omen, patten, platen, pollen, regimen, siren, sloven, 
specimen, sudden, ticken, woollen, women. 

15. The soxmd of the letter e is generally suppressed in the pret- 
erites of verbs, and in participles in ed, when the e is not preceded by 
dor t ; feared, praised, admired, tossed, suppressed, pronounced 
feardfpraisd, admird, tost, svpprest. But adjectives ending in ed, 
unless they are participles as well as adjectives, commonly preserve 
the soxmd of e before d, as in naked, ragged, stH2)ed, wicked, %vr etched, 
&c. In the following words, beloved, blessed, cursed, learned, picked, 
and winged, the sound e before d is suppressed when the words are used 
as verbs or participles, and it is sounded when they are used as adjec- 
•fives 5 as, He was much beloved ; he blessed the occasion ; he cursed 
the day ; he learned to read j he picked his men ; he winged his 
flight; — A beMed sony a blessled day; a cursfed thing; a learn! ed 
man; s^piclded point; a win fed fowl. — Picked, however, used as a 
participial adjective, in the sense of selected, as ‘^pieJeed men,” is pro- 
noxmeed in one syllable. 

I. 

16. The long soxmd of the letter i is heard not only in monosylla- 
bles ending with a mute e, as in file, time, &c., but also in the word 
2)int, and in the words child, mild, mid; also in bind, blind, find, 
hind, kind, mind, rind, &c, 

17. There is a class of words, mostly derived from the French and 
Italian languages, in which i retains the soxmd of long e ; as amber* 
gris, antiqtie, unique, bombazine, Brazil, capivi, capuchin, caprice, 
chagrin, ohevauac-defrise, critique, frize, gabardine, haber dine, quar* 
ardine, ravine, routine, fascine, fatigue, intrigue, invalid, machine, 
magazvne, marine, palanquin, pigue, police, recitative, iabourine, 
tambourine, tontine, transmarine, ultramarine, ver^digris. In the 
word shire, i commonly has the same sound; and some orthoepists 
also give it the same in oblige and oblique. 

18. la words which terminate in Ue and ine, with the accent on 
the penultimate syllable, the t in the final syllable is generally short ; 
as, fertile, hostile, adarmniine, intestine, &c. The following are ex- 
ceptions ; edile, exile, gentile, pentUe, fdine, ferine, corfine, and a 
few others. Also when the accent is on the antepenxiit, words ending 
in He generally have the t short; z&,jm^f^e^pnmle, hut it is 
long in camomile, reconcile, eolipile. 

19* With respect to words ending in ine, and having the accent on 
the antepenxiltimate, there is much Tmcertainty as to the quantity ol 
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the i ; and, in relation to a number of such words, there is much dis- 
agreement among orthoepists 5 yet the general rule inclines to the 
long sound of i in the termination of this class of words. In the 
following words, in the last syllable, is generally pronoxmced long : 
adulterine, almandine, armeniine, asinine, helluine, bizantine, brig- 
antine, eannabine, cdandine, colubrine, columbine, concubine, counter- 
mine, crystalline, legatine, leonine, metallirm, muscadine, jp or cupine, 
saccharine, saturnine, serpentine, turpentine, vespertine, vUvline, — 
Li the following words, i, in the last syllable, is short : discipline, 
feminine, genuine, heroine, hyaline, jessamine, libertine, mascfuline, 
medicine, nedarine, palatinCm VTith respect to cdhcdine, aguiline, 
coralline, sapphirine, uterine, viperine, as well as some others, the 
orthoepists, as well as usage, are divided. Li the termination ine in 
a class of chemical words, the i is short; q.s, fluorine, iodine, nephe- 
line, &c. In the termination ite, the i is sometimes short, as in 
respite, granite, favorite, infinite, &c- ; and sometimes long, as in 
expedite, appetite, satellite, Sze. In a class of gentile nouns, and 
appellatives formed from proper names, it is long ; as, Slvite, WicUJite ; 
also, generally, in names of minerals ; as, augite, steatite, tremolite. 
In verbs which end in %se, the % is long ; as, advertise, exercise, &c. ; 
but dioertise, franchise, mortise, practise, and their compounds, are 
exceptions *, also, promise. 

20 . When i ends an initial syllable without the accent, and the 
succeeding syllable begins with a consonant, the i is generally short 
or indistinct, as if written e ; as in civility, divine, finance : but the 
exceptions to this rule are numerous, among which are hiquadrate, 
chirography, biography, divaricate, librarian, primeval, tribunal, 
viialiiy, and many others, in which the i is pronounced long. There 
is also a considerable number of words with regard to which there is 
a diversity, in relation to the pronunciation of the i, among orthoe- 
pists and ill usage ; as, dilate, diverge, virago, &c. 

0 . 

21 . There is a class of monosyllables ending m/,/jf, ss, st, and th, 
in which 0 is marked with the short sound in most pronouncing dic- 
tionaries, though some orthoepists give it the sound of broad a, as in 
fall. Mr. Narcs gives the sound of broad to 0 in the following 
words (as some other orthoepists do in a part of them) : off', often, 
offer, coffee, scoff, cdoft, loft, soft, cross, loss, toss, cost, frost, lost, 
tost, broth, cloth, froth, cough, and trough. To these some others 
might, with equal propriety, be added ; as, offspring, dross, gloss, 
moss, moth, moth. Mr. Smart remarks, that befee ss, st, and th, 
the letter 0 is frequently sounded w ; as in moss, gloss, &c., lost, 
cost, &c., broth, cloth, &c. This practice is analogous to the broad 
utterance which the letter a [short] is liable to receive before certain 
consonants [see A, No. 12] ; and the same remarks will apply in 
the present case, as to the one referred to, namely, that, though the 
broad sound is vulgar, there, is an affectation in a palpable effort to 
avoid it in words where its use seems at one time to have been gen- 
eral. In such cases, a medium between the extremes is the practice 
of the best speakers.** The sound of 0 is somewhat prolonged also 
in gone and begone, and in some words ending in ng ; as, long, along, 
prong, song, strong, thong, throng, wrong. 

There are a few words in which 0 has the mark of the long sound 
In all the pronouncing dictionaries, although it is in these words, by 
many, if not by most speakers in this country, somewhat shortened. 
Thus, we hear the sound 0, in the words coed, home, hope, spoke, stone, 
whole, wholly, and wholesome, pronounced with a sound a little shorter 
than its inroper long sound, as heard in goat, note, dome, hole, sole, 
holy, mi dolesome. 

22 . There are some words in which 0 has the same sound muia 


bull, or 00 in good ; namely, bosom, wolf, woman, Wolsey, Wolver^ 
hampton. It has the sound of short u in done, son, &c. ; and the 
sound of u as in hurt in woi'd, work, worth, &c. 

23 . in many words ending in on, the sound of 0 is suppressed, as 
in bacon, pardon, weapon, reason, cotton, &c. 

U. 

24 . U, at the beginning of words, when long, has the sound yu, as 
in use. — With respect to the manner of designating the sound of the 
vowel u when it comes immediately after the accent, as in the words 
educate, nature, natural, &c., there is much diversity among ortho- 
epists, By Wallcer, the pronunciation of Educatk is thus noted — 
idju-hat; by Sheridan, Jones, Enfield, Fulton, and Jameson, thus — 
ed'u-kat; and by Perry, Knowles, Smart, and Keid, thus — cd'u-kdt. 
Natuhe, by Walker, thus — nd'chur; by Sheridan and Jones, thus 
— nd'chur ; by Perry, Enfield, and Reid, thus — ndftur; by Jameson 
and Elnowles, thus — ndt'yUr ; by Smart, thus — nO!tur or nd'clCur. 
Natural, by Walker and Jones, thus — ndt'clvurral; by Sheridan, 
thus — ndt' chUr-dl ; by Fulton, Enfield, and Jameson, thus — nut'u- 
rail by Perry and Reid, thus — ndt'u-ral^ by Knowles, thus-— 
nMyiir-dl ; by Smart, thus — ndi'cho-rdl. 

There is a pretty large class of words with respect to which tlierc 
is a similar diversity in the manner in which the promuu^iation of* n 
and tu is noted by the different orthoepisi:^ ; but the difference is 
gi-eater in appearance than in reality. The u thus situated may 
properly be regarded as having the slight sound of long u ; and the 
sound may be noted by yii, slightly articulated. — Walker rtnnarks, 
with respect to the pronunciation of 7 ia(ttre, “There is a vulgar 
pronunciation of this word as if written 7 tafier, which cannot be too 
carefully avoided. Some critics have contended that it ought to be 
pronounced as if written nate-yure ; but this proiumciation comes so 
near to that here adopted [7id'c7«V], as scarcely to be distinguishtible 
from it.” 

When u is preceded by r in the same syllable, it has tluj sound of 
00 in fool, and it is thus marked, as in ride, irke. This sound is 
^ven to u thus situated, by Walker, Smart, and all the oth(*r priiu‘i|ml 
English orthoepists. Smart also gives nearly the sanu* sound to u when 
preceded, in the same syllable, by I orj, as in lute, ablution, nmdndr, 
June, jury, &:c. He remarks, “To say Me, hilcid, ta'naiir, witli Uu* 
u as perfect as in cube, crt'bic, is northern, or laborumsly pedimtie in 
effect; and the practice of good society is root, ViHlltiil, IWynatir, 
&c., avoiding, at the same time, the vulgar extreme? of imt, Im/rid, 
IwJnatk^ &c. He uses the apostrophe ( * ) here to denote “ a slight 
semi-consonant sound between e and y consonant, htjard in tin? tran- 
sition from the consonant to the vowel sound.” — But it may l«» re- 
marked that all the other principal English orthoepists give the sound 
of long u in words in wliieh u is preceded by i and j, a« Ink, lukui, 
jury, Szt. The difference between the sound of u, in these eases, m 
indicated by Smart, and that of the other English orthoepists, is not very 
considerable ; and it would sciircely be distinguisluHl in connnon 

In busy and business, u has the sound of short i ; and in bury, the 
sound of short e. 

Y. 

26 . Y, at the end of a word, preceded by a consonant, is commonly 
pronounced short and indistinct, like indistinct « ; as, policy, imipahly, 
lately, colony, 8 co. The exceptions arc monosyllaldcs; as, by, ery, 
^lytflyifllli dy, ply, try, wry, with their compounds, awry, hereby, 
whereby, &c. : also, verbs ending in fy ; as, fortify, magnify, iesify, 
S&c . : also, ally, apply, comply, imply, supply, multiply, reply, oemqty, 
mi prophesy ^ in all which it has the long senmd. 
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SOUNDS OF THE DIPHTHONGS AND TEIPHTHONGS. 


26. A diphthong is the union of two vowels, pronounced by a 
single impulse of the voice ; as, oi in wofce, ou in sound. 

27. A triphthong is the union of three vowels, pronounced by a 
single impulse of the voice j as, im in adim, im in mem. 

28. A proper diphthong is one in which both vowels axe sounded; 
as, oi in voice, ou in sounds ow in now. 

PEOPER DIPHTHONGS. 

ea in ocean; io in nation; ua in assuage; 

eu “ feud; oi " voice; ‘ue “ desuetude; 

ew “ jewel; ou « sound; ui « languid; 

ia “ poniard; ow“ now; uo quote, 

ie spaniel ; oy << boy ; 

The diphthongs which begin with c, i, or % namely, ea, eu, ew, ia, ie, 
io, ua, ue, ui, and uo, differ from the rest; and they may, as Walker 
says, “ not improperly be called sermrconsonant dipJitliongs ; ” being 
pronounced as if y consonant was substituted in place of c or i ; as, 
ocean (ose'yan), j>omard (pon'yard), question (quest'yon) ; and as if 
w consonant were substituted in place of u ; as, assuage (as-swage'), 
languid (lan'gwid), &c. 

29. An improper diphthong has only one of the vowels sounded; 
as, ea in heat, oa in coal. 


IMPROPER DIPHTHONGS. 


m 

or ae in C£esax; 

ea in beat;. 

ie 

in friend; 

ai 

“ pain; 

ee ** seed; 

oa 

" boat ; 

ao 

« gaol; 

ei « either ; 

oe 

** oesophagus; 

au 

haul ; 

€0 people; 

00 

** soon ; 

aw 

<< law; 

ey " they; 

ow 

" crow. 

ay 

« bay; 

M. 




30. This is a Latin diphthong, and is always pronotmced like e in 
Latin. In English, it is used only in words of Latin origin or fo 3 > 
mation ; as, aqua-vitce, minutice, cestlietics ; and it is commonly long, 
as mjpcean, but sometimes short, as in Daedalus^ 

AL 

31. The usual sound of this diphthong is the same as long a ; as 
in pail, pain, pronounced like pale, pane. The following axe the 
principal exceptions. It has the sound of short e in said and saith, 
and in again and against; that of short a in plaid and raillery ; 
that of long i in aisle ; and, in a final unaccented syllable, it has the 
obscure sound of the indistinct short i, as in fountain, mmntain, 
curtain, &c. 

AO. 

32. This diphthong occurs only in the word gaol, pronounced, as 
well as very often written, jat?. 

AU. 

33. The common sound of this diphthong is the same as that of 
broad a, or aw, — casd and haiut bdng pronounced exactly like ccM 
and JialiL But when these letters are followed by n and another oon~ 
sonant, the sound is changed, in a number of words, to that of the 
Italian a in far and farther; a», by most of the orthoepists, in the 
following words : aunt, craumk, daunt, flaunt, gaunt, gauntlet, haunch, 
hamt, jaunt, jaundice, laugh, lanmck, laundress, laundry, mound, 
paunch, saunter, stamek. Some orthoepists pronounce a part of 
these words with the sound of broad a, as most of them do the word 
namt, and many of them, the word taunt. In the word drmght, 
this diphthong has, ^according to some orthoepists^ tim sound of a in 


far, and according to some, the short sound of a in fat ; in gauge, 
the sound of long a (as in jpaye ) ; in hautboy, the sound of long o ; 
and in cauliflower, laudanum, and laurel, it is, by some orthoepists, 
pronounced with the sound of short o, and by others with the sound 
of broad a ; as, col'iflower or cau/Uflawer, &c. 

AW. 

34. This diphthong has the sound of broad a, — bawl and ball 
being pronounced exactly alike. 

AY. 

35. This diphthong has the sound of long a, as in pay, hay, &c,; 
except in quay, which is pronounced ks. It has the soimd of short e 
in says ; and in Sunday, Monday, &c., the last syllable is pronounced 
as if written Sunda, Monda, or Sundy, Mondy, &c. 

EA. 

36. The regular sound of this diphthong is that of long e, as in 
beat, hear, pronounced like beet, here ; but there are many words in 
which it has the sound of short e ; as, head, dead, ready, &c. In 
some words it has the sound of short and obtuse e, as in earn, heard, 
pearl, &c. In a few words it has the sound of long a ; as in break, 
steak, great, hear, bearer, forbear, forswear, pear, swear, tear, wear. 
In some words it has the sound of a in far ; as in heart, hearten, 
hearty, hearth, hearken ; and, when unaccented, it has only an obscure 
soxmd, as in x>efngeance, sergeant. 

The proper diphthong ea is found in a very few words ; as, ocean, 
cetacean, testcLcean. 

EAU. 

37 . This triphthong is used only in words derived from the French. 
In beauty it has the sound of long u ; but its regular sound is that 
of long 0 , as in beau, bureau, flambeau, &c. 

EE. 

38. This diphthong is abnost always pronounced like long e ; the 
principal exceptions are been and breeches, pronounced hXn and h'Xtches. 
The poetical contractions der and ne’er, for ever and nevet', are pro- 
nounced as if written air and nair. 

El. 

39. This diphthong has most commonly the sound either of long 
a or of long e. It has the sound of long a, as in deign, eight, feign, 
feint, freight, heinous, inveigh, neigh, neighbor, reindeer, skein, 
veil, vein, weigh, weight, heir, their, 8ic. It has the sound of long e 
in ced, ceding, conceit, conceive, deceit, deceive, inveigle, perceive, 
receipt, receive, seize, seizin, seignior, seigniory, seine ; commonly 
also in either, neither, and leisure. It has the sound of long i in 
height, heighten, and sleight ; of short e in heifer and nonpareil ; 
and, in an unaccented syllable, an indistinct sound of i, as in foreign, 
foreigner, forfeit, forfeiture, sovereign, sovereignty, surfeit. 

EO. 

40. This diphthong is pronounced like long o in yeoman and yeo* 
manry, and like long e in people ; like short e in jeopard, jeopardy, 
leopard, feoffee, feoffer,feoJfm€rvt ; like broad o (as in nor') in georgic ; 
like long u in feod, f coded, feodary (which axe now commonly writ- 
ten feud, feuded, and feudary) ; and, when unaccented, it has the 
indistinct sound of u, or o, as in bludgeon, curmudgeon, dudgeon, 
dungeon, gudgeon, hodiergeon, luncheon, ptmc?ieon,irumheon, surgeon, 
sturgeon, scutiduon, escutcheon, and the indistinct sound of i ox ^ 
as ia pigeon, widgeon. 
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EU. 

41. This diphttong is always sotmded like long m, as in feud, 
deuce, 

EW. 

42. This diphthong is almost always sounded like long u, or eu, as 
in few, h&ujy new; but if r precedes it, it takes the sound of oo, or of 
u in rulcy as in brewy crew, drew. In the words eJiew and strew 
(written also show and strove), this diphthong has the sound of long 
Of as it also has in the verb to sew, and commonly also in the word 
sewer, a drain. 

EY. 

43. This diphthong has the sound of long of, as in hey, dey, grey, 
hey, jprey, they, whey, convey, obey, purvey, surrey, eyi'e, eyry. In 
hey and ley, it has the sound of long e ; and, when unaccented, it has 
the slight sound of e, as in galley, valley, &c. 

lA. 

44. This dii^hthong, in the terminations ial, ian, and iard, often 
forms but one syllable, the i being sounded Hke consonant y ; as, 
Christian, filial, poniard, pronounced as if written Christ' y an, JiVyal, 
pon'yard. In some words it has the obscure sound of indistinct short 
i, as in carriage, marriage, parliament, 

‘ IE, 10, lEU, lEW. 

45. The regular sound of the dii)hthong ie is that of long e, as in 

chief, Jief, field, fiend, grenadier, grief, grieve, lief, liege, mien, thief, 
&c. It has the sound of long i in die, hie, lie, pie, vie, &c. ; and the 
sound of short e in/newd.— The diphthong io occurs in many words 
in the termination ion. When i, in this termination, is preceded by 
a liquid, ion is pronounced like yxm, as milUbw, The termi- 

nations sion and tion are pronounced like shun, as session, nation ; 
but when the t is preceded by s or <c, ion is pronotmeed yun, as 
questio?i, mixtion. 

The triphthong ieu is found only in a few words, which are derived 
from the French, as adieu, lieu, purlieu ; and it has the sound of long 
u, — The triphthong iew occurs only in view and interview. 

OA. 

46. The regular sound of this diphthong is that of long o, as in 
boat, coat, coal, foal, loaf, moat, &c. 5 but in broad, abroad, and 
groat, it has the sound of broad a, 

CE« 

47. This diphthong is derived ftom the Latin j and it is retained 
in but very few words used in English. It is found in assafoetida, 
where it is pronounced like short e; and in oedema, oesophagus, 
antceei, also in fostua (often written fetus), in which it has the sound 
of long e, 

(EU. 

48. This triphthong is found only in the word manceuvre, aijd it 
has the sound of 00 in moon, or of w in rule. 

01, OY. 

49. The sound of these diphthongs is the same ; and it is noted in 
this Dictionary, as it is in that of Walker and in various other pro- 
nouncing dictionaries, by the combined sound of broad 0 (as in Ttor) 
and short i or as MU, bSp, 

00 . 

6p. The regular souhd of this diphthong is heard in moon, food, 
stoop ; and it is the same as that of single 0 in move, prove. 

51. Thk diphthong has a shorter sound (the same as the sound of 
ti in bull, or of single o m wolf) in the words ending in 00 k, as book, 
brook, cook, erook,JU>ok, look, rook, stook, took; also in good, 
hood, stood, wood, wool, and their compounds. Walker saysy that 


[ « foot, good, hood, stood, understood, withstood, wood, and wool, 
are the only words where this diphthong has this middle sound.” 
But the rest of the words above enumerated are pronounced with 
the same sound of this diphthong by other orthoepists, as they are 
also in common usage. Smart says that the pronunciation assigned 
by Walker to book ipook) “ is a decided pro\dncialism.” 

52. Tliis diphthong has the sound of long o in door, floor, and 
brooch ; and of short v, in blood md flood. 

ou. 

53. This is the most irregular diphthong in the language. Its 
most common or regular sound is that in which both letters are 
heard, as in bound, sound, cloud, loud, our, shout, south, See. 

54:. This diphthong has the sound of short u in countnj, cousin, 
couple, accouple, double, trouble, southern, courage, encourage, flourish, 
nounsh, nourishment, enough, chough, rough, tough, touch, touchy, 
young, youngster, &c. It has the soimd of 0 in move, or 00 in moon, 
in accoutre, aggroup, group, croup, houge, amour, paramour, house, 
bousy, capouch, cartouch, rouge, soup, surtout, iom\ contour, detour, 
tourney, toumameM, through, uncouth, yon, your, youth, and also in 
various other words derived from the French. It has the souiwl of 
long 0 in court, accourt, courtier, course, concourse, recourse, dis-^ 
course, source, resource, four, fourth, pour, though, although, dough, 
mould, moult, mourn, shoulder, smoidder, poxdt, poxiliice, poultry, 
soul. It has the sound of broad a, as in ball, or 0 , as in nor, in 
bought, brought, fought, ought, nought, sought, besought, thought, 
wrought. It has the sound of w in bull, or of 00 in good, in could, 
should, would. It has the sound of short 0 in hough ; also (or, 
according to some orthoepists, of broad a), in cough and trough, 
rhyming with qjf and scoff. 

ow. 

66. The regular soxmd of this diphthong, the same as the regular 
sound of ou, is heard in how, 7ioto, down, town, tower, &c. It has the 
sound of long 0 in below, bestow, blow, crow, flow, Jlotmi, grow, grown, 
growth, glow, know, knovm, owe, own, owner, show, snotc, sown, sirow, 
throw, throum; also in the following words, in some of thdr senfiOH, 
bow, low, lower, mow, showet', sow. 

66. When this diphthong forms an unaccented syllable, it has the 
slight sound of long 0 , as in borrow, follow, follower. 

UA. 

57, When both of the letters of this diphthong are sounded, th<»y 
have the power of wa, as in equal, language, %)ersuade% sumity. In 
some words the u is silent, as in guard, guardian, guaraMee, pigmnt ; 
and in vietuam and viclmlUng, both the letters are silent, 

UE. 

68. When these letters are muted in a diphthong, and are Ijoth 
sounded, they have the power of we, as in co^mLeiude, desuetude, 
mansuetude, conquest. In some words the u is mleut, as in guerdon, 
guess, guest. When this diphthong is final, the e In in many words 
silent, as in due, hue, pursue, value, &c. 5 and in some words both 
letters axe ailmit, as in league, fatigue, harangue, tongue, pUtgue, 
vague, fugue, brogue, mtigue, ehHigm, dMedogue, demagogue, dieh 
logue, $io. -t-T In the terndnatim ogm, the 0 is short when preceded by g 
or Z ; as demagSgue, didldgue ; except coUeguS j but when sny 
consonant precedes o, it is long j as, brogue, i^gue, vogue, prorogue. 

Vt 

69. These letters, when they aiw united In a <Sphth<«Bg, and both 

axe sounded, have the power of wi, as In kmguid, 

guish. 2h some words tb# w fa f&mt, as In gui^ MIdt 
guinea; mi m others < is silent^ as in Juice, pursuit, fruit, |M3ii 
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60. The consonants are diyided into mutes and semi-vowels. The 
mutes cannot be sounded at all without the aid of a vowel. They 
are &, d, h, p, t, and c and g hard. 

61. The semi-vowels have an imperfect sound of themselves. They 
are Z, r, 5 , t?, cc, z, and c and g soft. 

62. The four semi-vowels, Z, w, w, and r, are also called liquids^ 
because they readily miite with other consonants, flowing, as it were, 
into their sounds. 

63. The following consonants are staled dcnZaZ^, namely, s, t, 

and g soft, being pronounced chiefly by the aid of the teeth ; cZ, g, 

Jf h, Z, n, and q are called palatals, from the use made of the palate 
in pronouncing them; h,p,f, v, and m are called labials, being pro- 
nounced chiefly by the lips ; m, n, and the digraph ng, are called 
nasals, being sounded through the nose ; and 7c, q, and c and g hard, 
are called guttural^, being sounded by the throat. 

B. 

64. B, preceded by m in the same syllable, is generally silent ; as, 
lamb, limb, comb, dumb, &c. ; but succumb is an exception. It is 
silent also before t in the same syllable, as in debt, doubt, redoubt, &c. 

a 

66, This letter is hard, and sounds lilce h, before a, 0 , and u : and 
it is soft, and sounds like s, before e, i, and y ; except in sceptic and 
scirrhus and their derivatives, in which it is hard, Hke h — In the 
words indict, indicter, indictable, and indictment, c is silent. 

66. When c comes after the accent, and is followed by ea, la, to, 
or eous, it takes, like ^ and t, under the same circumstances, the sound 
of s?i ; as, ocean, social, tenacious, cetaceous. 

In the words discern, sacrifice, and suffice, and in several words 
derived from them, and also in the word sice, c has the sotmd of z. 

CH. 

67. The regular English sound of this digraph is the same as 
that of tell, or tsh ; as in chair, child, rich, church. In w^ords from 
the French, the digraph ch has the sound of sh, as in chaise, cha- \ 
grin. When it follows Z or n, as in belch, bench, Walker and Jame- | 
son designate its sound by sh ; but Sheridan, Perry, Jones, Smart, 
&c., give it the same sound as it has in rich. 

68. In words derived from the ancient languages, ch is generally 
hard like h; as in alchemy, anarch, anarchy, anchor, anchoret, 
cachexy, catechism, chalcography, chalybeate, chamdeon, chainomUc, 
chaos, character, chasm, chdy, chemistry, chimera, chirograpliy, 
chiromancy, choler, chord, chorography, chorus, chyle, chyme, coch- 
lear y, conch, distich, echinus, echo, epoch, eunuch, hemistich, hie- 
rarch, hierarchy, machinal, machination, mechanic, mechanism, mon- 
arch, monarchical, orchestra, orchestre, pentateuch, scheme, schesis, 
scholar, school, stomach, stomachic, 8zc. The exceptions are charity, 
chart, and charter. Oh h hard in all words in which it is followed 
by I ox r; as, chlorosis, Christian, &c. 

69. When arch, signifymg chief, begins a word from the Greek 
language, and is followed by a vowel, it is pronounced «rA;;«as in 
archangd, architect, archive, arckipdago, archetype, archiepiscopal, 
archidiaconal, architrave, archaism, archaeology ; but when arch is 
prefixed to an English word, it is pronounced so as to rhyme with 
march; as, archbishop, archduke, archfiend. 

Ip drachm, schism, and yacht, ch is silent 


D. 

70. The termination ed, assumed by the preterite and participle, in 
some w’ords takes the sound of d, added to the preceding syllable ; 
as, healed, sealed, pronomiced heald, scald ,* and in some it takes the 
somid of t, added in the same mamier ; as, distressed, mixed, pro- 
nounced distrest, mixt. Some words, w'hich, when used as participles, 
are pronounced in one syllable, are, w'hen used as adjectives, pro- 
nounced in tw^o ; as, learned, blessed, winged. (See No. 15.) 

F. 

71. This letter has always the same sound, except in the preposi- 
tion of, in which it has the sound of v. 

G. 

72. G, like c, has two sounds, one hard, and the other soft. It is 
hard before a, 0 , and u. The only exception is gaol, which is com- 
monly written, as well as pronounced, jail. 

G followed by n at the beginning of a word is silent ; as, gnarl, 
gnash, gyiat, gnaw, gnomon, gnomonics. It is also silent when 
followed by n at the end of a word; as, arraign, assign, benign, 
campaign, champaign, condign, deign, design, ensign, expugn, 
feign, foreign, impregn, impugn, malign, oppugn, reigji, resign, 
sovereign. 

73. G before e, t, and y, is sometimes hard and sometimes soft. 
It is generally soft before words derived from the Greek, Latin, and 
French, and hard before words from the Saxon ; and these last, being 
much the smaller number of the words of this sort, may be regarded 
as exceptions. 

74. It is hard before e in gear, geek, geese, geld, gelding, gelt, get, 
gewgaw, shagged, snagged, cragged, ragged, scragged, dogged, nig- 
ged, dagger, stagger', swagger, trigger, dogger, pettifogger, tiger, 
anger, eager, auger, finger, linger, conger, longer, stronger, younger, 
longest, strongest, youngest ; before ^, in gibber, gibberish, gibbous, 
giheat, giddy, gift, gig, giggle, giggler, gild, gill, gimlet, gimp, gird, 
girdle, girl, girt, girth, gizzard, begin, give, forgive, biggin, piggin, 
noggin, druggist, waggish, hoggish, sluggish, rigging, digging, &o , ; 
before y in boggy, cloggy, craggy, foggy, dreggy, jaggy, knaggy, 
nftuggy, quaggy, scraggy, shaggy, snaggy, swaggy, twiggy. 

75. The g in longer (the comparative of lo7ig), stronger, 7jounger, 
longest, strongest, and youngest must articulate the e; and these 
words are pronounced as if written with gg. Thus longer, the com- 
parative of long, is pronounced lonfger ; and longer, one who longs, 
lonfer. — For some remarks on the sound of ^ as connected with n, 
see No. 82. 

GH. 

76. In this digraph, at the beginning of a word, the ^ is silent, as 
in ghost, ghastly, gherkin ; in burgh, h is silent at the end of the 
word; at the end of words, both letters are commonly silent, as in 
high, nigh, sigh, thigh, neigh, weigh, inveigh, sleigh, hough, dough, 
though, although, plough, furlough, through, thorough, borough. In 
some words this digraph has the sound of f, as in enough, rough, 
tough, trmigh, cough, chough, laugh, laughter ; in some, the sound of 
k, as in hough, shough, lough. In dough and slough it is sometimes 
silent, and sometimes has the sound off 

This combination of letters, ough, at the end of words, has no less 
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than seven different sounds, which are exhibited in the following lines, 
extracted from j^otes and Queries, Vol. IV^ : — 

“ ’Tis not an e.xsy task to show 
ilow 0 ngk sound 5 since, tkough 
An Irish lough and English ulotcgk. 

And cough and hiccough, all allow, 

Differ as much as tough and through, 

There seems no reason wiiy they do.” 

GUT. 

77. Li this termination, the letters gJi are always silent ; eLS,Ji^7it, 
right, height, &c. ; except in draught, which is pronounced, and in 
some of its senses usually written, draft. 

H. 

78. This letter is a note of aspiration, and it is silent at the begin- 

ning of a number of words j as, heir, heiress, honor, honesty, honor- 
able, hostler, hour, &c. In hospital, humble, humor, Immorous, 
humor some, herb, herbage, 8zc., to some orthoepists, it is 

silent, and according to others, it is soimded. It is always silent after 
3* ; as in rheum, rhetoric, rhapsody, 

J, K. 

79. el has the same sound as soft g. JS'has the same sound as c 
hard ; and it is always silent before n ; as in knee, kneel, knoio, &c. 

L. 

80. Z is silent in many words j as in calf, half, chalk, talk, halm, 
calm, would, coidd, should, &c. 

M. 

81. M alw’ays preserves its sound, except in accompt, accomptant, 
and comph'oller, pronounced, and also more commonly written, ac- 
count, accountant, and controller. 

N. 

82. iVhas two sounds, one simple and pure, as in man, not; the 
other compound and mixed, or nasal, called also by Walker its “ ring- 
ing sound ,* ” which is heard in king, angle, thank, concord, banquet, 
anxious. This somid is given to ri in many words, when this letter 
precedes k, e or g hard, qii, or x. It is accurately expressed as it is 
written, when g follows n at the end of a word, as king, hang ; but 
in other cases the sound of g is interposed between the n and the 
succeeding letter ; as, angle (ang'gle), thank (thangk), concord (cong'- 
cord), ha7iquet (bang^quet). In many words in which a syllable ending 
with g hard is followed by another syllable, the sound of g is given 
to the two syllables ; as, stronger (strong^ger), (see No. 75), anger 
(ang'gcr), finger (fing'ger). But in hringer, hanger, ringer, singer, 
slinger, springer, and stringer, g is sounded only in the first syllabic. 

The following is a list of most of the principal words in which, 
according to the best English orthoepists, the letter 71 has this mixed 
or ringing sound: anchor, anger, ajigle, anijuish, anxpdar, ankle, 
anxious, bank, banquet, blank, blanket, brink, bungle, canerme, 
canker, clangor, concord, concourse, conger, congress, crank, clank, 
clink, dangle, dank, dmnk, English, fi7iger,fla7ik, function, fungous, 
gangrene, gingle, hank, hanker, hunger, ink, jangle, jingle, language, 
languish, languor, lank, Unger, link, mangle, mingle, mink, monger, 
mongrd, monkey, pink, rancor, rank, ranUe, sanguine, shirt gle, single, 
singular, sink, sprinkle, sunk, tangle, tank, thank, think, uricle, 
unguent, vanquish, wink, wrinMe, Yankee, zinc. 

It may be hardly necessary to respell most of the words of this 
class in order to give their pronunciation, as, in their common orthog- 
raphy, they are naturally pronounced correctly, with the appropriate 
sound of the g, 

83. N is mute when it ends a syllable and is preceded by Z or w ; 
as in kiln, hymn, limn,, column, aivdumn, solemn, condemn, contemn, &c. 


P. 

84. P is silent before a and t at the beginning of words ; as in 
psalm, psalter, ptisan, 

PIL 

85. This digra23h generally has the sound of/*, as in physic, 
philosophy, &c. In nephew (according to all the principal English 
orthoepists) and in Stephen, it has the sound of v ; and in irqththong, 
naphtha, &c., the h is silent. 

Q- 

86. § is always followed by u, and the digraph qn has commonly 
the sound of kw, as in queen, quill, quart; but, in many words, 
mostly derived from the Ercnch, it has the sound of k, as in corpiei, 
etiquette, masquerade, mosque, liquor, &c, 

R. 

87. The letter r has a jarring or trilling effect on the tongue, and 
is never silent. It has a peculiar influence both on the long and on 
the short sound of the vowels. It has the effect, under cerbiin cir- 
cumstances, to change the short sound oH a, as in man, into its Italian 
sound, as in far, and the short sound of o, as in uof, into its broad 
sound, like broad a, as*iii rior ; and it has a coiTe.sjioiuling ellect on 
the short sound of the other vow'cls. (See ^rage x.) 'NN'lien r is ])n‘- 
ceded by a long vow^cl, it has sometimes the effect of blending the 
syllables. Thus the monosyllables hire, lore, more, ruuir, s<ar, and 
four are [Dronoimced precisely lilcc the di.ssj llables higher, lower, 
mower, rower, sotver, and Jlower, These latter words, and also bower, 
coioer, dower, poroer, tower, and some others, are regartled as diss\ 1- 
lablos in prose, but axe all commonly lu’onoiuiced as monos} IlublcK 
in poetry. 

88. There is a difference of ojnnion among orfchoejnsts respc'cting 
the letter r. Johnson says that “it has one constant sound hi Eng- 
lish”; and the same view of it is taken by Kenriek, Sheridan, 
Perry, Jones, Jameson, and Knowles. Walker, on the contrary, 
says, “ There is a distinction in the sound of this Icttca* scarcely <*vit 
noticed by any of our writers on the subject, winch is, in m\ opinion, 
of no small imjoortance ; and that is the rough and the smooth 
The following is theriew’ given by Smart : “ It is a <lecule<l consoinmt 
when it begins a syllable with or without another consonant, as in 
7*ay, pr'ay ; and also wiien it ends a syllable, if it should he so cir- 
cumstanced that, ending one, it also begins th<‘ next, as in tfrid, furry, 
peril, ben'y, spirit, for id, hurry. Here the r ims the same eifect <m 
the prerious vowel that any other consonant wtmid havt* ? that is te» 
say, it stops, or renders the vowel essentially short. Hut, uiuler 
other circumBtanccs, final r is not a decided consonant ; and there- 
fore the syllables ar, er, ir, or, iir are not coincident, us to the 
vowel sound in each, with at, rf, it, of, rtf; neither do th<‘ M»wel 
sounds in fare, mere, ire, ore, rtre, poor, our, <piite identify with those 
mfate, rnete, ide, ode, cube, jmol, oui” 

a 

89. The re'gular or genuine sound of s h its sharp, sibilant, or 
hissing sound, like c soft, as in son, this. It has also a Ifut or soft 
sound (called V)y some iis vocal sound), the sumo as that of the letter 
0, as in toise. Ins. 

80. S has always its sharp, hissing sound at the beginning of 
words, as son, safe ; also at the end of wejrds when they tvmmutc in 
as, except the words as, has, was, whereas, and the plural of nouim 
ending in ea, as seas, pleas ; in all wortls ending in ss, as less, express ; 
in all words ending in is, except the monosyllables is and his ; in all 
words ending in us, and ous, as genius, fammts ; in all words, when 
it is preceded, in the same syllable, by either of tlte mutes k, t, or by 
f, as locks, heds, caps, muffs. In the prefix iPis^ », in Home cases, has 
its flat, soft, or vocal sound. the jiartick IHs in the l>ieti<maiy,) 
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91. S final has the sound of z when it immediately follows any 
consonant, except the mutes k, p, t, the semi-vowel f, and th aspirat- 
ed, as in ribs, heads, hens ; also when it forms an additional syllable 
\nth e before it, in the plural of nouns and the third person singular 
of verbs, as in churches, boxes, prices, charges, i caches likewise in 
some verbs ending in se, to distinguish them from nouns and adjec- 
thes of the same form, as abuse, use, close, dijfuse, as distinguished 
from the nouns abuse, 7ise, and the adjectives, close, dijfuse. But it 
is impossible to give rules which will enable one to determine, in all 
cases, how s is to be pronounced, whether with its sharp, hissing 
sound, or its flat or soft sound, like z. 

92. B aspirated, or sounding like SH or ZH. — B takes the 
sound of sli in words ending in sion, preceded by a consonant, as in 
diversioji, expulsion, dimensioii, passion, mission, 8:c. ; also in the 
following words : censure, tensure, tonsure, sensual, Jissure, scissure, 
pressure, compressure, impressure, sure, assure, insure, nauseate, 
nauseous, osseous, sugar, mmach, 

93. B has the sound of zh in the termination sion, preceded by a 
vowel, as in evasion, cohesion, decision, explosion, contusion, &c . ; 
also in a number of words in which s is preceded by an accented 
vowel, and followed by the termination in^e, as in measure, pleasure, 
displeasure, treasure, rasiire, closure, disclosure, enclosure, exposure, 
composure, incisure, leisure ; also in several W’ords ending in sier, as 
crosier, cosier, osier, hosier, rosier, brasier, grasier ; also in ambro- 
sia, ambrosial, elysium, elysian ; also in the words abscission, scis- 
sion, and rescission, 

T. 

94. T, like s and c, is aspirated when it comes immediately after 
the accent, and is followed by the vowels ia, ie, or io, taking the 
sound, in these cases, of sli ; as in paiiial, patient, nation, parti- 
tion, militia, negotiate, negotiable, negotiator, negotiation, <&c. 

TH. 

96. This digraph has two sounds,* one hard, sharp, or aspirate, as 
in thin, think, ea^ ili, breath, &c. ; the other flat, soft, or vocal, as in 
this, the, then, breathe, &c, 

96. At the beginning of words, this digraph is generally sharp, as 
in thin, thorn* The exceptions are the following words, with their 


compounds : the, this, that, ilwu, thee, thy, thine, they, their, theirs, 
them, these, those, there, therefore, then, thence, thither, though, thus* 
At the end of w'ords it is generally sharp, as in death, breath, Ac. ; 
but at the end of some verbs it is flat, as, to smooth, to mouth, to 
becpieaih ; also in the following, which are written with a final e : to 
bathe, to breathe, to clothe, to loathe, to sheathe, to soothe, to swathe, 
to icreuthe, 

97. In some nouns, it is sharp in the singuLr, as in bath, lath, 
path, oath, mouth; and fiat in the plural, as baths, laths, ^mths, 
oaths, inouths* In some w'ords the 7^ is silent, as in Thomas, thyme* 

98. P'^has only one sound, as in vale, vote; and it is never silent, 
except (according to some orthoepists) in twelvemonth* 

W, WH. 

99. TF, at the beginning of words, is a consonant. It is always 
silent before r ; as, icrite, wren, wrist, Ac. 

The digraph WH is soiuided as it w'ould naturally be if the order 
of the letters w'ere reversed, thus, lao ; as, whe7i, while, whip, pro- 
nounced hwen, liwile, liwip). In some words the to is silent ; as, who, 
whole, &c. 

X. 

100. The regular sound of x is its sharjD sound, like ks ; as, excel- 
lent, execute, expect, tax* 

101. It has a flat or soft sound, like gz, when the next syllable 
follow^ing begins with an accented vowel, as in exalt, example, exert, 
executor ; also in some words derived from primitives, in which it has 
the sound of gz; as, exaltation, exemjolary, 

102. At the bcgimiing of words it has the sound of as in 
Xenophon, xylography. 

103 . X is aspirated, and takes the somid of ksh, in some w'ords, 
when the accent immediately precedes it; as, Jluxion, complexion, 
wnxious, luxury. 

Y, z. 

104. Y, consonant, has always the same sound. — Z has the same 
sound as flat or soft s. It is aspirated, taking the sound of zh, in a 
few words 5 as, brazier, glazier, grazier, vizi&', azure, razure, seizure* 


ACCENT. 


105. All the words of the English language, of more than one syl- 
lable, have one accented syllable ; and most polysyllabic words have 
not only a syllable with a primary accent, but also one with a second- 
ary accent 

106. It is the general tendency of the language to place the ac- 
cent on the first syllable of dissyllables, and on the antepenultimate 
of polysyllables. The exceptions, however, are so numerous, that 
this is not to be regarded as a rule, but only as a general tendency 
of the language. With respect, however, to verbs of two syllables, 
the tendency is to place the accent on the second syllable. 

107. A large part of the words of the English language, especial- 
ly of the polysyllables, are derived from the Latin and Greek lan- 
guages, and with yespect to the accent of such words, these languages 
have a great influence; though, in relation to many of them, the 
analogy of the English prevails over that of the original language. 

108. Words which are adopted from the Latin language into the 
EngKsh wiilxout any change bf orthography, generally retain the 


Latin accent, especially if they are terms of the arts and sciences, or 
words somewhat removed from common use. The following words 
have the accent on the penultimate syllable, both in Latin and in 
English: abdomen, acumen, asylum, bitumen, curator, decorum, 
delator, dictator, horizon, spectator, testator. 

109. Some words, which have the accent on the penult in Latin, 
arc conformed to the English analogy, and have the accent on the 
anteixenult ; as, auditor, character, cicatrix, orator, mmisfer, pletJir 
ora, senator, sinister. 

110. Monosyllables are generally marked, in pronouncing diction- 
aries, with the distinct sound of iie vowels, as they are pronounced 
when uttered distinctly ; but, in reading and speaking, many of‘ them, 
especially the particles a, an, the, a7ul, at, of, in, on, 8zc,, are generally 
uttered so as to give only an indistinct or obscure sound to the vowel. 

111. Simple words of two syllables have only one syllable ac- 
cented, except the word amen, which, Walker says, “ is tne only word 
in tlie language which has necessarily two consecutive accents.^* 
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■j'hc're are, however, many compound words of two syllables, 'which 
h.ive both syllables more or less accented ; as, backslide^ downfall^ 
gainsay, lieneefortli, inankind, highway, lighthouse, sometimes, loay-^ 
lay, tcindmill, almost, &c. 

112. Many words of three and of four syllables have only one 
accented syllable ; as, sensible, penalty, reliance, occurrence, republic, 
admirable, agreeable, celebrity, congeyiial, chalybeate, &c. But 
some have a secondary accent almost as strong as the primary ; as, 
advertise, artisan, partisan, complaisant, cai'aran, charlatan, domi- 
neer, privateer, violin, countermand, reprimand, contraband, commo- 
dore, reprehend, benefactor, malefactor, navigator, regulator, legis- 
lator, detrimental, judicature, caricature, animadvert, &q. 

113. Almost all w'ords of more than four syllables have both a 
primary and a secondary accent, and some words of seven or eight 
syllables have one primary and two secondary accents j as, indivisi- 
bility, incompreliensihility. 

114. The following dissyllables, when used as noims or adjectives, 
have the accent on the first syllable, and when used as verbs, on the 
second : — 


iTouns or Adjectiocs, 

Verbs, 

JToutis or Jidjeeitoes, 

Verbs, 

Ab'ject 

ab-ject' 

Ex'ile 

ex-ile' 

Ab'sent 

ab-sent' 

Ferimont 

fer-nient' 

Ab'stract 

ab-stract' 

Fore'east 

fore-cast' 

Ac'cent 

ac-cent' 

Fore'taste 

fore-taste' 

Affix 

af-fix' 

Fre'quent 

fre-quent' 

Aiig'ment 

aug-ment' 

Im'port 

im-port' 

Bom'bard 

bom-bard' 

Im'press 

im-press' 

Cem'ent 

ce-ment' 

In' cense 

in-cense' 

Col'league 

col-league' 

In'crcase 

in-crease' 

Col'lect 

col-lcct' 

In'lay 

in-laj’' 

Com'pact 

corn-pact' 

In'sult 

in-sult' 

Com'plot 

com-plot' 

Ob'ject 

ob-ject' 

Com'pound 

corn-pound' 

Out'law 

out-law' 

Com'press 

corn-press' 

Perifume 

per-fume' 

Con'cert 

con-cert' 

Perimit 

per-mit' 

r on'erete 

con-crcte' 

Peri vert 

per-vort' 

Con' duct 

con-duct' 

Pre'fix 

pre-fix' 

Con'foct 

con-fect' 

Prel'ude 

pirc-ludc' 

Con'fine 

con-finc' 

Prem'ise 

pre-misc' 

Coii'llict 

con-flict' 

Pres' age 

pre-sage' 

Con'serve 

con-serve 

Pres'ent 

pre-sent' 

Con'sort 

con-sort' 

Prod'uce 

pro-duce' 

Con' test 

con-test' 

Proj'ect 

pro-ject' 

Con'tract 

con-tract/ 

Prog'ress 

pro-gross' 

Gon'trast 

con-trast' 

Pro' test 

pro-test' 

Con' vent 

con-vent' 

Reb'el 

re-bel' 

Con' verse 

con-verse/ 

Roriord 

• re-cord' 

Con'vert 

con-vert' 

Refuse 

re-fiisc' 

Con'vict 

con-vxet' 

Re'tail 

re-toil' 

Con'voy 

con-vo/ 

Sub'ject 

sul)-ject' 

Dcs'ert 

de-sert' 

Suffix 

suf-fix' 

Des'eant 

des-canf 

Surivey 

sur-vey' 

Di'gest 

di-gost' 

Toriment 

tor-ment' 

Dis'eount 

dis-count' 

Traj'ect 

tra-ject' 

Es'cort 

es-co]rt/ 

Trans'for 

trans-feri 

Es'say 

es-sa/ 

Transport 

trans-port' 

Ex'port 

ex-port' 

Un'dress 

im-dress' 

Extract 

ex-tract^ 

Up'start 

up-starri 


115. Of the 'words in Ihe preceding table, cement, complot, essay, 
t7m*ease, perfume, permit, retail, survey, and undress, when used as 
nouns, are often pronounced with the accent on the second syllable. 
(See these words in the Dictionary.) The words consult, corvtents, 


and detail, as nouns, are often pronounced, in accordance with tuu 
analog}', with the accent on the first syllable. 

116. The following trisyllables, and a few others, w'hen nouns, are 
accented on the first s}ilable, and when verbs, on the tliird : — 


JTouns, 

Coim'tereharge 

Coun'terchaiin 

Coun'tercheck 

Coun'temiand 

Coun'termarch 

Coun'termine 

Coun'terplot 

Coun'terpoise 

Coun'tersign 


Verbs. 

countercharge' 

countorcliarm' 

countercheck' 

countermand' 

countermarch' 

countermine' 

counterplot' 

counterpoise' 

coimtersign' 


Jfomis. 

Coun'torvail 

In'torchange 

In'terdict 

O'vorcliarge 

O'vcrfiow 

O'vcnnatch 

O'verthrow 

O'vcrturn 

Rep'rimand 


Verbs, 

countervail' 

interchange' 

interdict' 

overcharge' 

overllow'' 

overmatch' 

overthi'ow' 

overturn' 

reprimand' 


117. A similar analogy has influence in changing the of 

many other w^ords, w'liich are used as verbs and also as nouns or ad- 
jectives. Thus, counterbalance and overbalance, when nouns, luivci 
the accent on the first syllable, and wiicn verbs, on the third ; aflrl- 
biite, as a noun, is accented oii the first s}ilable, and as a veih, on the 
second; and misconduct, as a noun, is accented on the second sella- 
ble, and as a verb, on the third. A class of w'ords with the 
tion ate have the distinct sound of long a, when used as \eii)s, mid the 
indistinct or obscure sound of a, when used as nouns or a(ljectivt‘s ; 
of this class are deliberate, inti male, mediate, moderate, Ac. 
words interest and compliment, when used as verbs, are pronounc*c‘(l 
-with a more distinct sound of short e, in the last syllablt», than winni 
used as noims. The verb to prophesy has the full sound of long y ; 
and the noim p>Tophecy, the obscure sound of y or e. So llu* whole 
class of verbs ending in fy arc pronoiinei‘d w’ith the tlisiinet hoinid 
of long y. 


118. The prommeiation of the following w’ords, whtai used as 
noun^ or adjectives, is difibrout from what it is when used as \(nhs:"s 


jrouTts and JLdj. 

Verbs, 

Abuse 

abu^e 

Adrice 

advice 

Close 

clo§e 

Device 

derive 

Diffuse 

diffuse 

Excuse 

excuse 


JTouns, tfe. 

Verbs, 

CreiiHo 

grease 

Houhc 

houiii* 

Mouse 

mouse, 

Prophecy 

prophesy 

Rise 

rise 

Use 

use 


The following w'ords, when used as nouns, have an ac('eiit ddferent 
from their accent as adjectives : — 


JTouns, 

.Sdjrrtires. 


Adjtrhres, 

Au'gust 

august' i 

In'sfiuet 

instiuet' 

Champaign' 

cham'j)aign 

Invalid' 

invul'id 

Com'pact 

coinj)uct' 

Min'ute 

minute' 

Ex'ile 

exilri 

Hu'piiio 

supine' 

Gallant' 

gal'Iant 



119. All w'ords ending in sion and tton have the net'cnt on the |m- 
nultimate syllable j a«, dissen'mm, deeittru'tion, meditu^Uon, A'C* 


120. Words ending in ia, iae, ial, iau, eons, and imis luive th# 
accent on the preceding syllable 5 m, regaHia, deint/nine, impdrinl, 
merid' ian, spontahieous, mdoUliotts, If e, g, s, i, or x {jr(*et»tU*s the 
vowels e or i, in these terminations, these vowels are gimorally blend- 
ed with the vowel or vowels winch follow, l)eing pronotinced with 
them in one syllable ; as, bmeffeial, nmg^riQn,fttrint^csous, Unpid- 
cious, dissen^sious, cmiratgeous, eontdgimis, contenHims, 

The only exception to this rule, in relation to placing the accent, h 
the word degiae, which is commonly pronounced degiUtc^ thotigh 
some pronounce it, in aeccrdance with the rule, ddgma 
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121. Words ending in acal and ical have the accent on the ante- 
penultimate syllable; as, lieliUteal, alphaheficaJ, fanafical, geo- 
gropJi' ical, poet' ical, Szc, In words of this termination, the vowels 
in the accented syllables, if followed by a consonant, arc short, ex- 
cept u, which is long ; as, cu'hical, vui'sicul, scoj'hu'iicaL 

122. Words ending in ic generally have the accent on the penulti- 
mate syllable ; as, algebi'a'ic, metaVUc, epjidem'ic, scientif'ic, Jiannon'- 
ic, parahjt’ic. If a consonant immediately precedes the i, the vow'els 
in the accented syllable are short, excejjt the vowel u, -which is long, if 
it is followed by a single consonant ; as, clieni'hic, scorbii'tic, sidplnd- 
ric, tellu'ric, Szc. But if w is follow^ed by t-wo consonants, it is some- 
times short; fus'tic, rus^iic; and sometimes long; zs,,rii'hric, Iv!- 
brie. The follo^nng \yords, which are exceptions to this rule, have the 
accent on the antepenultimate syllable : w'^senic (as a noun), arifJi'- 
metic, bisli'opnc, catholic, clioVeric, epliem* ej'ic, liedeiic, lu'natic, 
poVitic, rliet^orie, and tiidrneric. The following words, climacteric, 
empiric, 2 )ldegmatic, plethoric, spdenetic, according to some ortho- 
epists, are conformed to the rule, and, according to others, they are 
exceptions to it. (See these words in the Dictionary.) 

123. Words of three or more syllables, ending in eal, have their 
accent on the antepenultimate syllable ; as, hdreal, corpdreal, mcor- 
po'real, cii’neal, empgr'eal, etlie'real, fime'real, liomogelneal, lietero- 
ge’neol, ladUnl, limleal, or' deal; except hymene’al, which has the 
penultimate accent. 

124. Of words ending in ean, the following, being conformed to 
the English analogy, have the accent on the antepenultimate sylla- 
ble : eerbeh'ean, ceruHean, Jiyperbo^rean, HercvHean, marmo^reaii, 
mediterrahiean, mhterral nean, Tartarean ; but the folio-wing are pro- 
nounced by the principal orthoepists, in accordance with the best 
usage, mth the accent on the penultimate ; adamants mi, antipode- 
an, Atlantdan, colossdan, empyrdan, Epicurdan, Eiiropdan, hyme- 
ndan, pygmdan. With regard to European, Walker remarks as 
follows : ** Tliis word, according to the analogy of our own language, 
ought certainly to have the accent on the second syllable ; and this 
is the pronunciation which unlettered speakers constantly adopt ; but 
the learned, avshamed of the analogies of their own tongue, always 
place the accent on the third syllable, because Europceus has the 
penultimate long, and is therefore accented in Latin. Epiem^ean has 
the accent on the same syllable, by the same rule ; wHle herculean 
and cerulean submit to English analogy, and have their accent on the 
second syllable, because their penultimate in Latin is short.” 

125. Words ending in tude, efy, ify, ety, ity, graphy, logy, loquy, 
athy, mefry, tomy, meter, gonal,fluous, fluent, bxi^ porous, have their 
accent on the antepenultimate; as, fortitude, rad efy, dived s^y, 
vari^ety, liberal' ity, geography, geoVogy, soUVoquy, syrnlpathy, 
geom’etry, anatomy, baromJeter, diagonal, superfluous, effluent, 
ovip’arous. 

126. Words of three or more syllables, ending in ulous, inous, 
erous, and orous, have the accent on the antepenultimate ; as, sed^Ur 
lous, volu^minoxts, vociferous, camid orous; except canodous and 
sono'rous, which have the accent on the penultimate. 

127. Words of three or more syllables, ending in ative, have the 
accent on the antepenultimate, or on the preceding syllable ; as, reV- 
fstive, appellative, commu'nicatwe, spec/udaMve* The only exceptions 
are crea^tive, colla*tive, dila'tive. 

128. Words ending in tive, preceded by a consonant, have the 
accent on the penultimate; as, cktradUve, invedtive, presumfiive; 
except ad^jective and substantive^ 

129. There is a class of adjectives ending in ose, as, aeetose, adi- 
pose, anhdose, operose, &c., with respect to which there is much di- 
versity among orthoepists in relation to pkeing the principal accait 


j Walker says, « From the decided prevalence of the accent on the 
; last sylla])le of these w'ords, we may easily guess at the analog^' of 
pronunciation, and, with very little hesitation, determine that the ac- 
cent ought to be placed on the last syllable of them all/' Smart, 
however, and some other respectable orthoepists, place the primary 
accent of a great part of this class of words on the first, or antepe- 
nultimate syllable. But, with respect to most of these words, tlie 
■ primary and secondary accents are so nearly equal, that it is of little 
importance whether die primary accent is placed on the last or on 
the first, or antepenultimate syllable ; that is, -whether the follow- 
ing -words are noted thus, dd-iposd, dn-hedbsel op-e-rbsd ; or thus, 
dd'ipdse, an'lie-lose, of e-rose. A few of these words ai’e errone- 
ously pronounced by some orthoepists with the accent on the penul- 
timate syllable ; as, a-ediose. 

130. There is a class of words ending in or, which, w’heii used, in 
law language, in connection with their correlati’se terms, have the ac- 
cent on the last syllable. The following words, with their coi-rela- 
tives, are of this class : — 


Appellor 

appellee 

Grantor 

grantee 

Assignor 

assignee 

Guarantor 

guarantee 

Bargainor 

bargainee 

Legator 

legatee 

Consignor 

consignee 

Mortgageor 

mortgagee 

Derisor 

dorisee 

Obligor 

obligee 

Donor 

donee 

Hecognizor 

recognizee 


Some of these words, when not used in immediate connection with 
the correlative word, do not have the accent on the last syllable ; as, 
devi'sor, do' nor. 

The reference of one word to another, in a sentence, sometimes 
changes the usual seat of the accent. Thus we say, To give and 
for give; we compare probability and plan' sibility. “He must 
vn! crease, but I must dd crease.^' 

Poets sometimes take the liberty to place the accent on a syllable 
on which it is not placed by common usage. 

Last the bright consummate flower 
Spirits odo'rouLs breathes. Milton. 

Our nation reads the written word. 

That book of life, tiiat sure record'. Watts. 

131. The following words foimi a class of botanical terms ending 
in phyllous (from (pMov, a leaf), which are of recent introduction 
into the language ; and in most of the pronouncing dictionaries they 
are not to be found. 


Adenophyllous 

Anthophyllous 

Aphyllous 

CaryophyUous 

Coleophyllous 

Decaphyllous 

Diphyllous 


Endecaphylloua 

Endophyllous 

Epiphyllous . 

Exophyllous 

Gamophyllous 

Heptaphyllous 

Heterophyllous 


Hexaphyllous 

Hypophyllous 

IVTacrophyllous 

Microphyllous 

Monophyllous 

Myriophyllous 


Pentaphyllous 

Polyphyllous 

Quadriphyllous 

Ehizophyllous 

Tetraphyllons 

Triphyllous 


With respect to placing the accent, it is evident that all these words 
should be conformed to one rule ; and that they should all have the 
accent either on the penultimate or the antepenultimate syllable. But 
with respect to the pronunciation of such of them as are found in the 
dictionaries, there is a great want of imiformity and consistency. 
With respect to words thus formed, and derived from the Greek, 
analogy would seem to require the accent to be placed on the penul- 
timate syllable ; but there is a strong tendency in English pronuncia- 
tion to throw the accent farther back ; and this tendency has pre- 
vailed, with thowse lexicographers who have given the pronuncia- 
tion of any of these words, in the proportion of about two to one. 
Walker has not given any one of these words in his Pronouncing 
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Dictionary; but he has inserted quadviphylloiiSf in his Rhyming 
Dictionary, with the accent on the antepenultimate ; thus, qiiadripN- 
yllous. Smart, who i:, the most eminent orthoepist whose authority 
can be made use of in relation to any number of these words, has given 
the pronunciation of thirteen of them, placing the accent on the penul- 
timate syllable of seven, and on the antepenultimate syllable of six ; 
so that his authority is completely neutralized. 

The following table exliiiiits the number of these words found 
in several of the recent dictionaries. The first column exhibits 


the number of words found in each dictionary; the second, the 
number having the antepenultimate accent; and the third, the num- 
ber having the penultimate accent. 


JVb. Words 

Jlntep, 

Pen, 

JVo, 

Words, 

Aiitep, 

Prti 

Ivnoivles, 9 

9 

0 

Maunder, 

11 

10 

1 

Smart, 13 

6 

7 

Bong, 

10 

8 

2 

Craig, 16 

9 

7 

Clarke, 

14 

6 

8 

Ogilvie, 12 

6 

6 

Webster, 

10 

9 

1 


ORTHOEPY AND ORTHOEPISTS. 


182. The pronunciation of the English language, lilce that of all 
living languages, is in a great measure arbitrary. It is exposed to 
the caprices of fashion and taste. It is liable to change from one age 
to another ; and it varies, more or less, not only in the different and 
distantly separated countries in which it is spioken, but also in the 
different dirisions and di.stricts of the same country. No two speak- 
ers or orthoepists, though inhabitants of the same place, would be 
likely to agree in the pronunciation of all its words. The standard 
of pronunciation is not the authority of any dictionary, or of any 
orthoepist; but it is the present usage of literary and well-bred 
society. 

133. The question may be asked, Where is this standard to be 
sought, or this usage to be ascertained ? To this it may be answered, 
that London is the great metropolis of English literature, and that 
it has an incomparably greater influence than any other city in gi\ing 
law, in relation to style and pronunciation, to the many millions who 
WTite and speak, the language. The English orthoepists naturally 
refer to the usage of the best society in London as their principal 
standard ; but the usage of good society in that city is not unifonn, 
and no two orthoepists would perfectly agree with each other in 
attempting to exhibit it. 

134. It may be further asked, How far is it proper for the people 
of the United States to be guided, in their pronunciation, by the 
usage of London ? To this it may be answered, that it is advisable 
for American writers and speakers to conform substantially to the 
best models, wherever they may be foimd ; and so long as London 
holds its rank as the great metropolis of the literature of the English 
language, so long it must have a predominant influence with respect 
to writing and speaking it. If the influence of the usage of London 
were discarded, where should we seek for a usage that would bo gen- 
erally acknowledged as entitled to higher authority ? There is no ! 
one city in the United States which holds a corresponding rank as a 
centre of intelligence and fashion, — no one which is the central and 
undisputed metropolis of Anglo-American literature, as London is of 
English literature. Pronunciation in the United States is, indeed, 
now substantially conformed to the usage of London. The W’orks of 
some of the EngKsh orthoepists, who have regarded the usage of 
London as their standard, have been as generally circulated and used 
in this country, as they have been in England ; and there is, undoubtr- 
edly, a more general conformity to London usage i» pronunciation 
throughout the United States, than there is throughout Great Britain. 

135* Although it is not to be questioned, that, with respect to the 
many millions who speak the English language, thS usage of London 
is entitled to far more weight than that of any other city, yet this is 
not the only thing to be observed. The usage of the best society in 
the place or district in which one resides is not to be disregarded. If 
our pronunciation is agreeable to the analogy of the language, and 
conformed to the practice of the best society with which we have 


intercourse, we may have no sufficient reason to cliango it, though it 
should deviate, more or less, from the existing usage of London. A 
proper pronunciation is, indeed, a desirable accoin 2 >lishment, and is 
indicative of a correct taste and a good education ; still it ought to 
be remembered, that, in speccli as in manners, Jio who is tlio most 
precise is often the least pleasing, and that rusticity is more excusa- 
ble than affectation. 

136. ^<For pronunciation,” says Dr. Johnson, best gemunil 
rule is to consider those as the most elegant s])eiikers who dtn*iate 
least from the written words.” There are many words of whuih tho 
pronunciation in England is, at present, better conformed to tlu* sjK'll- 
ing than it was formerly ; and the principle of conformity of t.lu» man- 
ner of TOting to that of speaking the language has been earri(*d 
somewhat farther in the United Btat(*s than in EngliuuL 'rius is a 
principle which seems worthy of being eu(*ourag(‘(l, ratlu*r tlmn 
checked. With i‘es})ect to tho want of eonftjrmity of th(‘ j)ronunria- 
tion of W'ords to their orthography, Smart says, “ h'ortunatdy, tins 
number of these anomalies is daily decreasing, so tlmt many words, 
which, in Walker’s Dictionary, arc marked as having a euKtcmiary 
irregular pronunciation, ap])ear in this with their regular sounds, and 
yet with usage in their favor.” 

137. Much ingenuity and labor have* been einplojed by various 

orthoepists in their efforts to settle the pronunciation of th<* language ; 
and different systems of notation for designating tht* sounds oftlu^ ha- 
ters have been adopted. But it has b<*en found diiiieult to form sueh 
a system as will correctly represent all the various soumls of the let- 
ters, and not be liable to mistake; and if such a syst<»m wi*re f<irim*<l, 
it would be a difficult and delieute matter to make a eruTeet applica- 
tion of it to all cawses. The language, as it res}u*ets has 

many iiTCgukrities, which cannot be sulyected to any g(*iu‘rul rules ; 
and with regard to the pronunciation of particular wortls, the inKt«nci*H 
are numerous in relation to which there is a disagrtawtnit among llu* 
best orthoepists. 

138. In the preparation of this work, PiioxirNTi.vnuN has !a*en 

made a special object, and has reeeivcsl pnrfieiilar attenfaai, A {imm- 
inent feature in the plan consists in the (*xhibititni of uuthoritien 
respecting words of various, <louhtful, or disputed {jroimndatiou ; and 
this work is so constructed as to exhibit, with respect to till this cluss 
of words, for which a pronouucii^ dictionary i» clneily wiint**d, th« 
modes in which they are pronounced by all tho most eminent Kttglish 
orthoepists. The number of primitive worik mi^ectmg wdwch the 
authorities are presented amounts to u{>wnrd» of two thoimand ; and, 
in addition to these, the process here pursued also cletcmuiieH the pro- 
nunciation of a laige miml)er of derivatives. As the prommc-Iutiun of 
these words is regulated by usage, and m there i« n gxeat diverjitly, 
with r^^d to them, Imth amot^ good »|H*ak4*r« ami |Mrofeitsid ewtho- 
epists, the exhibition of the aiithcdlies mmm to be the tixosl 

sotisfaotory method of treating thaao. 
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139. The follomng table exhibits the manner in 'which the pronun- , not be here exhibited without much inconvenience, and without causing 
elation of a number of words is represented by Sheiidaii,AValker, Jones, . great coiifusion to the reader, their respecthe modes of the respelling 
Jameson, Xno'wies, and Smart, together 'with the mode adopted in this ! of the words are presented; and insU^ad of their marks on the \owels, 
work. These several orthoepists have each his own peculiar system j those employed in this work are substituted, indicating, in all cases 
of notation ; but as their didbrent methods of maiidng the letters can- i the sounds of the letters as given by them. 




Sherulan, 

Walher, 

A-bil'i-ty 

a-bil'e-te 

a-bil'y-ty 

a-bil'e-te 

Av'er-age 

av'er-aj 

tiv'e-riije 

av'ur-idje 

D§-lIb'er-ate, v. 

de-lib'er-at 

de-lib' e-rate 

de-lib'er-ate 

De-iib'er-ate, a. 

de-lib'er-at 

de-lib' e-ret 

de-lib'er^ate 

Ed'u-cate 

ed'}ii-kat 

ed'u-kate 

ed'ju-kate 

Feat'ure 

fet'jim 

fe'tshur 

fe'tshure 

Im-pJjt'u-ous 

im-pet'yu-us 

im-pet'tu-us 

im-petsh'u-us 

IiiTer-estj v. 

in'ter-est 

m'ter-est 

in'ter-est 

In- tei*-est, w. 

in'ter-est 

in'ter-est 

in'ter-est 

In'ti-matc, v. 

m'te-mat 

in'ty-mate 

in'te-mate 

In'ti-mate, a. 

in'te-mat 

in'ty-met 

in'te-mat 

Mod'er-ate, v. 

mbd'er-at 

mod'der-ate 

mbd'der-ate 

Mod'er-ate, a. 

mbd'er-at 

mod'der-et 

mod'der-at 

Nat'u-ral 

nat'yu-ral 

nat'tshur-el 

nat'tshu-ral 

Ntitiure 


na'tshur 

na'tshfire 

0-bc'di-ent 

o-be'de-ent 

o-be'dzhent 

o-be'je-ent 

Virt'u-oiis 

virtiyu-iis 

veritshu-us 

veritshu-us 


140, In relation to all the w'ords here exhibited, these orthoepists 
agree with respect to t'W'o of the most important points in the pro- 
nunciation of words, namely, the syllable on which the accent is to 
be placed, and the quantity of the vowel iii the accented syllable, 
rhough, with regard to the modes of representing the pronunciation 
'>f most of these words, .there is a considerable diversity, yet it is doubt- 
less true that the pronunciation intended to be expressed differs, in 
reality, much less than it would seem to do ; and that, in numerous 
mstances, these orthoepists agreed much better in their practice than 
in their mode of indicating it. 

141, There is an obvious difference in the quantity and in the 
stress of voice with which the last syllable of the words deliberate 
and moderate are pronounced, when verbs and when adjectives. All 
these orthoepists mark the a long in the last syllable of these words 
when used as verl^s ; Jameson and Smart also mark it long w'hcn 
they are adjectives ; Walker shortens the a in the adjective modeV” 
ate ; Sheridan changes the a in both of the words, when adjectives, 
into short e. But there seems to be no advantage in changing the 
letter in such cases. It is but slightly pronounced, and has not the 
distinct sound of either short c, or short or long a ; and, with I’espect 
to most of the instances in which the vowels in this Dictionary have a 
dot placed under them, they are so slightly pronounced, that to mark 
them with a distinct sound, either long or short, would tend rather 
to mislead than to assist in pronouncing them. If the syllables on 
which the primary and secondary accents fall, are correctly pro- 
nounced, the comparatively indistinct syllables will naturally be pro- 
nounced right, 

142, With respect to words variously pronoimced, Walker says, 

The only method of knowing the extent of custom, in these cases, 

seems to be an inspection of those dictionaries which professedly 
treat of pronunciation. We have now so many works of this kind, 
that the general current of custom, wdth respect to the sound of 
words, may be collected firom them with almost as much certainty 
as the general sense of words from Johnson. An exhibition of the 
opinions of orthoepists about the sound of words always appeared to 
me a very ration^ method of determinmg what is called custom. 
This method I have adopted.'^ The method thus countenanced by 
Walker has been carried out in this Dictionary much more thoroughly 
than he had the means of doing it, inasmuch as the greater part of 


Jones. 

Jameson. 

Knowles. 

Smart. 

a-biry-ty 

a-bil'e-te 

a-bil'it-e 

a-bil'e-te 

av'er-edzh 

a\''er-aje 

av'er-ej 

av'er-aje 

d^lib'er-ate 

d^lib'er-ate 

de-lib' Cu*-at' 

de-lib'er-ate 

de-lib' er^et 

de-lib' er-ate 

de-lib'er-at' 

de-lib'er-ate 

ed'u-kate 

ed'u-kate 

ed'u-kat' 

ed'u-kate 

iRytshm-e 

fete'yer 

fet'yur 

fet'ch’oor 

im-petsh'u-us 

im-pet'ii-us 

im-pet'u-us 

im-pet'u-us 

in'ter-est 

in'ter-est 

in'ter-est 

in'ter-est 

in'ter-est 

in'ter-est 

in'ter-c.st 

in'ter-est 

in'ty-mate 

in'te-mate 

in'tim-at' 

in'te-mat 

in'ty-met 

in'te-mate 

in'tim-et 

in'te-mat 

mod'der-ate 

mod'der-ate 

mod'er-at' 

mbd'er-at 

mod'der-et 

mod'der-ate 

mod'er-et 

mbd'er-at 

nat'tsbu-rul 

nat'u-ral 

nat' yur-al 

nat'ch’oo-ral 

na'tshur 

nate'yur 

nat'yur 

na'ch’oor 

6-be'dy-cnt 

o-be''de-ent 

o-bed'j cut 

o-be'de-ent 

veritshu-us 

viritu-us 

ver'tu-us 

ver'ch’oo-us 


the -w'orks w^hich are made use of, as the principal authorities, have 
been published since his time. With respect to many of these vari- 
ously pronounced words, it is difficult to decide w'liat method is to be 
preferred ; and it is not to he supposed that the mode for which the 
compiler has indicated a preference -will, in all cases, be esteemed 
the best ; but when it is not, the mode w^hich the reader may deem 
preferable will be found included -vvithin the brackets, and supported 
by its proper authority. 

143. Two modes of pronouncing a word are, in many instances, 
given, besides the forms included within the brackets j and alterna- 
tives of this sort would have been presented in other cases, if different 
modes had not been cited from respectable authorities. The com- 
piler has not intended, in any case, to give his own sanction to a 
form w'hich is not supported either by usage, the authority of ortlio- 
epists, or analogy. He has, how^ever, in some mstances, in defer- 
ence to the w'oight of authorities, given the preference to a mode, 
which, in the exercise of his own judgment, independent of the au- 
thorities, he wmild not have preferred ; for it would be unreasonable 
for him to make a conformity to Ms own taste, or to the result of his 
o-wn limited observation, a law to those who may differ from Mm, 
and yet perhaps agree with the more common usage. But, though 
it has not been his design to make innovations, or to encourage pro- 
vincial or American peculiarities, yet he has not always given the 
preference to the mode of pronunciation which is supported by the 
greatest weight of authorities cited j and, where orthoepists are 
dirided, he has generally been inclined to countenance that mode 
wMch is most conformable to analogy or to orthography. 

144, In giving the authorities for pronunciation in tMs Dictionaiy, 
neither the respelling nor the notation of the orthoe^jists cited has 
generally been exMbited, as it was necessary to reduce them all 
to one system. Their precise difference is not always presented 
■with exactness; yet the cases of failure are not important The 
different editions of the authors used as authorities differ in various 
instances ; and it is sometimes impossible to ascertain whether the 
mtention of the writer has not been frustrated by an error of the 
press. 

146, The English authorities most frequently cited in tMs volume 
are Sheridan, Walker, Perry, Jones, Enfield, Fulton and Knight, Jame^ 
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son, Knowles, Smart, Reid, Craig, and Wright, all of whom are authors 
of Pronouncing Dictionaries. In addition to these, various other 
English lexicographers and orthoepists are hrequently brought forward, 
as Bailey, Johnson, Kenrick, Ash, Barclay, Entick, Scott, Ogilrie, 
Boag, Clarke, Nares, and several others, besides the distinguished 
American lexicogi'apher, Dr. Webster. The edition of Webster's 
Dictionary made use of is that of 1841, which is the latest that was 
published during the life of the author. 

146. The different English orthoepists, who are made use of as 
authorities, are entitled to very different degi*ees of respect. There 
is no one of them who has obtained a higher and more widely 


extended reputation than Walker; and no one appears to have 
bestowed longer and more patient attention in studying the analogies 
of the language, and in ascertaining the best usage. But there has 
been considerable change since his time; and some who liave suc- 
ceeded him have corrected some of his mistakes, and made improve- 
ments on liis system ; and they may, in many cases, be considered 
better guides as to the present usage than Wallccr, 

147. Of the successors of Walker, Mr. Smari appears to have 
given the most careful and discriminating attention to the subject; 
and he may therefore be regarded as the best single authority for 
present usage. 



ORTHOGRAPHY 


EEMAEKS ON ORTHOGEAPHT. 


Before the invention of the art of printing, little attention \ras 
paid to the mode of spelung -words either in the Anglo-Saxon or the 
English language ; and the orthography of most of the words being 
-wholly xmsettied, every -writer, ha-ving no guide but his own ear, w’as at 
liberty to follow his own fancy or judgment. In the writings of the 
Anglo-Saxons and the early English authors, almost all the words 
are spelt in more than one way; and for a long time subsequent 
to the invention of the art of printing, the orthography of the 
English language remained in a very unsettled state. As an illus- 
tration of this unsettled state nearly a century after this invention, 
it may be mentioned that in the translation of the New Testament by 
Tyndale, who was distinguished for talents and learning, the pronoun 
it is spelt in -no less than eight different ways, as follows : iU, yt, 
ytt, hit, hittj hyt, hytt ; and in some cases four or five of these different 
modes are to be found in the same chapter. 

The orthography of the language has been undergoing continual 
changes from the time of its first formation to the present day, 
although for a century or upwards it may be regarded as having 
assumed a comparatively settled form. If we look into books printed 
in the reign of Queen Anne, we meet with many words having an 
orthography different from that which is now in use. If we carry 
our observation back as far as the reign of Queen Elizabeth, we find 
the difference in orthography greatly increased; and when, in our 
retrospective examination, we reach the age of Chaucer and Wickliffe, 
we find many words, which, though they are words now actually in 
use, are so disguised in their orthographical form, and are of so odd 
and uncouth an appearance, that they can hardly be recognized, 

The early productions of Enghsh literature which are still much 
read, such as the works of Bacon, Hooker, Shakespeare, and the com- 
mon" version of the Bible, appear now in an orthography very different 
from that^iji which they were at first printed. The first four verses 
of the thirty-shKtQnd chapter of Deuteronomy, in the first edition of the 
common version Bible, printed in 1611, stand thus; “Giue 

eare, O yee heauens, anSTTwill speake ; and hcare, O earth, the words 
of my mouth. My doctrine shall drop as the raine ; my speech shall 
distill as the deaw, as the smal raine vpon the tender herbe, and as 
showres vpon the grasse. Because I -wil publish the Name of the 
Lord ; ascribe yee greatnesse vnto our God. He is the rocke, his 
-worke is jxsrfeot : for all his wayes are ludgement • A God of trueth, 
and -without iniquity, iust and right is he.'' In these few lines, which 
may be taken as a specimen of the whole, there are twenty-seven 
instances in which the words appear in an orthography different from 
that in which they are now printed. It is not uncommon to find the 
same word spelt in more ways tiian one on the same page, as is often 
the case with works even of the most distinguished -writers, printed in 
the early ages of English literature. 

It is incumbent on a lexicographer,, in adjusting the orthography of 
the language, to have regard to etymology, analogy, and the best 
usage of his time ; and if we examine the early English dictionaries, 
we shall find that the orthography is conformed to the general usage 
of the age in which they were published. This unsettled state of 
orthography has been regarded as a reproach to the language. It is 
an evil, however, which is unavoidable, and to which living languages 
generally are more or less subject It has arisen from the want of 

d 


some fixed standard, not varying like usage ; but such a standard it 
is in vain to seek. Some ingenious men have attempted to introduce 
a uniformity, and establish an invariable standard ; but these attempts 
have been attended with little success. 

Dr. Johnson says, in the Preface to his Dictionary, "In adjusting 
the ortho yrajyliy, w^hich has been to this time unsettled and fortuitous, 
I found it necessary to distinguish those irregularities that are inherent 
in our tongue, and i^erhaps coeval with it, from others which the igno- 
rance or negligence of later writers has produced. Every language 
has its anomahes, which, though inconvenient, and in themselves once 
unnecessary, must be tolerated among the imperfections of human 
things, and -which required only to he registered, that they may not 
be increased, and ascertained, that they may not be confoxmded ; but 
every language has likewise its improprieties and absurdities, which 
it is the duty of the lexicographer to correct and proscribe.” 

The Dictionary of Johnson was first published in 17o5, a little more 
than one hundred years since ; and in reference to it, Mr. Narcs, in 
his “Elements of Orthoepy,” published in 1784, remarks, “The 
Enghsh Dictionary appeared ; and, as the weight of truth and reason, 
is irresistible, its authority has nearly fixed the external form of our 
language ; and from its decisions few appeals have yet been made.” 
It will be readily admitted, tlrnt no other w^ork ever had so great an 
influence on the Enghsh language as this ; yet it is not possible that 
the work of any man, or any body of men, should so fix the external 
form of the language as to put a stop to fijrther alterations. J olmson 
justly says, “ No dictionary of a Ihing language ever can be i)erfect, 
since, while it is hastening to pubhcation, some words are budding, 
and some are falhng away.” And he also remarks, “ The orthograj^hy 
which I recommend is still controvertible.” It is undoubtedly true, 
that there never w^as so great an influx of new words into the Enghsh 
language during any century, from the time of its first formation 
to the time of the first pubhcation of Johnson's Dictionary, as there 
has been during the century that has elapsed since that event. Various 
other changes have taken place in the language. Some words then 
obsolete have been re-vived, some then in use have now become obso- 
lete, and many have changed their orthography. 

In adjusting the orthography of this Dictionary, much care has 
been taken ; in doing it, attention has been paid to etymology, analogy, 
and usage 5 and in cases in wliich good usage is divided, etymology 
and analogy have been consulted in deciding disputable points. But 
no innovation has been made with respect to tiiose cases in which 
usage is invariable and settled. 

Two of the most noted diversities, with regard to orthography, are 
found in the two classes of words ending in ic or icic, and in or or 
our; as, music, public, or musick, puhlick j; favor, honor, or favour, 
honour. Johnson, in accordance with the general, though not invari- 
able, usage of his age, wrote these words with the h or the u. 

The use of the h in the former of these two classes of words was laid 
-aside by many writers before the time of Johnson; and it is omitted 
in Martin’s Dictionary, the first edition of which was published in 1740. 
Martin says, in Ms Preface, “ In this respect [orthography] our diction- 
aries most certainly want reformation ; for they all retain the old way 
of writing technical words with the redundant final h after c, as logich, 
rhetorick, musickf &c., which later writers have justly discarded, and 
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more noatly 'write logic, rhetoric, 'music, &c. ; and accordingly they 
here stand in that Ibrm in this Dictionary.’’ 

In a review of Johnson’s Dictionary given in the Monthly He'^'iew,” 
in l7o5, the year in which the work was j)ublished, it is said, 
“Among these alterations [in orthogra 2 >hyj may be reckoned the 
restoration of the k to many w’ords from which modem waiters have 
generally banished it ; particularly in the terms of science, such as 
co 7 iic, elliptic, optic, sudorific, and many more of that vsort ; to all 
w’hich Mr. Johnson adds a final A.” — And Dr. Ash, in the Preface 
to his Dictionary, published in 1775, says, “ The final k, after c, m 
words derived fr'om the learned languages, though careftiUy retained 
by Johnson and other writers, has been omitted, in conformity writh 
modern custom and the originals.” 

In the class of words referred to, the k is still retained in the re- 
cent editions of Johnson’s Dictionary,* also in the Dictionarios of 
Sheridan, Walker, Jameson, Richardson (his larger Dictionary), and 
some others ; but in most of the English dictionaries wdiieh have been 
published since the first publication of that of J ohnson, it is omitted •, 
and Wallter, although he retains it in his Dictionary, condemns the 
use of it, and observes, that “ the omission of it is too general to be 
counteracted even by the autliority of Johnson.” The general usage 
is now so strongly in favor of its omission, that there is no longer any 
good reason for retaining it in the dictionaries. It is, however, retamed 
in monosyllables ; as, stick, brick, lode, &c. ; and in some dissyllables ; 
as, hillock, hemlock, &c. The verbs to frolic, to 'mimic, to physic, to 
traffic, and to himuac, are written -without the final h in the present 
tense ; but on assuming another syllabic, in forming tlie past tense 
and participles, the k must be used in order to keep the c hard j as, 
traficked, trqfiching. 

The question with respect to the insertion or the omission of the 
letter in such words as favor, honor, or favour, honour, — is attended 
with much more difficulty. Most of the words of this class are originally 
from the Latin, and are regarded as coming into the English through 
the French, having the termination, in that language, of eur ; as, fw- 
vmr, honneur; and this is the reason assigned by Johnson for retaining 
the But he is far fi’om being consistent in apjjlying the principle j 
for, with respect to the class of words which have the termination or 
m Latin, and eur in French, he gives many of them with the u, and 
many of them without it. 

The following words are found in Johnson's Dictionary with the u 
in the last syllable ; — 


ambassadour 

emperour 

interiour 

saviour 

anteriour 

endeavour 

labour 

splendour 

arbour 

errour 

misbehaviour 

successour 

ardour 

favour 

misdemeanour 

succour 

armour 

fervour 

neighbour 

superiomr 

behaviour 

flavour 

odour 

tabour 

candour 

fulgour 

oratour 

tenour 

clamour 

govemour 

ostentatour 

terrour 

clangour 

harbour 

parlour 

tremour 

cognisour 

honotur 

possessour 

tumour 

colour 

horrour 

rancour 

valour 

demeanour 

humour 

rigour 

vapour 

dishonour 

inforiour 

rumour 

vigour 

dolour 

intercessour 

savour 

vrarriour 


The following words are found in Johnson’s Dictionary w^itliout the 
u in the last syllable : — 


actor 

doctor 

languor 

ju'ofcssor 

antecessor 

editor 

Ipntor 

]3rotector 

assessor 

elector 

lictor 

rector 

auditor 

equator 

liquor 

Bculjjtor 

author 

executor 

manor 

sectator 

captor 

expositor 

mediator 

sector 

censor 

exterior 

mirror 

senator 

collector 

factor 

motor 

senior 

conductor 

gladiator 

pastor 

stupor 

confessor 

inquisitor 

posterior 

tailor 

creditor 

inspector 

preceptor 

torpor 

director 

junior 

jjrcdecessor 

tutor 


The same principle will apply to the orthography of the last syllable 
of most of the w^ords in the tw’o lists ; and the inconsistency will be 
ob-vdous by merely comioaring the words anferiour and inferiour (in the 
former list), w'hich arc written by Johnson with the n, with posterior 
: and extei'ior (in the latter), wdiich are WTitteii w'ithout it. 

In some of the recent abridgments of Johnson’s J)iclionary, th(» n 
is omitted in a part of the words in -wdiich lie inserted it. Some* of the 
I English dictionaries which have been published since the first ])ubli- 
eatioii of Johnson’s, scrupulously follow him in retaining tlie u ; yot 
they do not insert it in the words in which he omitted it. Sevia-al of 
the English dictionaries omit it in all those words, exc(^]jt most, of tint 
dissyllables in the former of the jircceding lists, and tiu* following 
W'ords, which are not derived from the J^atin^ behorwur, demeaitoiir, 
endeavour, ena^noitr, and the dcrivatues of the words from the Latin, us 
disfavor, favorable, honorable, iC'C. If we turn from the dictioimnt‘H 
to inquire what is the general usage of those w’ho writt^ lungiatge, 
-we shall find it in a very unsettled state. In the lhute<l Htates, it is 
the prevailing, though not the universal usag(», to omit tlu‘ w in all 
words of this class? but “in England,” says IVIr. Smart (IHiifi), “such 
is not the practice of the day, although some years ago tlua't* was a 
great tendency towards it. The following, iudeiJtl, are inclin(*<l to the 
Latin termination, and some of them so decidedly, that to write thtan 
with our would incur the opinion of gi'cat singularity, if iH>t of fault ; 
error, emperor, governor, warrior, superior, horritr, tremor, dolor, 
tumor, tenor, clangor, f algor, sacorJ* To these he might havea<hU*<l 
a number of others with equiil jjropriety; yet in Lugiaiid it is the 
prevailing practice to retain the u hi most of the dissyUahl(‘s In tin* 
former of the tw’o lists, and also in such of the oth<*r words as are 
not derived from the Latin. A very few writers havi‘ retained tin* u 
in the above enumerated words wiiich are not of Latin origin, and 
omitted it in all the others. 

Tlie eye is ofiended at seeing a word spelt in a manner to which 
it is unaccustomed j and the eyes of most hukUth would n<»w he 
offended at .seeing emperor, inferior, orator, possessor, snceessor, 
and €7*ror written with the u ; and those t>f many are edfeuded hy 
seeing favor, honor, and (‘specially savior wiilUat witlaait tt, U 
38 difficult to fix the limit for a partial omission ; and tiu* ruh* wljieh 
entirely excludes the u from this class of words, and wltieh m in 
accordance with the prevailing usage in the United WtutcH, if net the 
most uncxceptiomtble, is the most convenieut. 
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1. Verbs of one syllable, ending Tnth a single consonant, preceded 
by a single vowel (as plan)^ and verbs of two or more s} llables, ending 
in the same manner, and ha\ing the accent on the last syllable (as 
I'egret), doul)le the final consonant of the verb on assuming an 
additional syllable; as, plan, planned; regret, regretted; — but if a 
diphthong j^i’eccdcs the last consonant (as in join), or the accent is not 
on the last syllable (as in suffer), the consonant is not doubled; as, 
loin, joined; suffer^ suffered. 

There is an exception to the last clause of the preceding rule, with 
respect to most of the verbs ending in the letter I, which, on assuming 
an additional syllable, are allowed, by general usage, to double the I, 
though the accent is not on the last syllable ; as, travel, travelling, 
travelled, traveller; libel, libelling, libelled, libeller, libellous.. But 
the derivatives of parallel are mitten without doubling the final I ; 
as, paralleled, iinparalleled. — The nouns petal, peril, novel, and 
viol, on assuming an additional syllable, do not double the 1; as, 
petalo us, perilous, novelist, violist 

The following list comprises the verbs ending in I, 'which, though 
they have not the accent on the last syllable, yet commonly double 
the final I : — 


apparel 

dishevel 

handsel 

model 

rival 

bevel 

drivel 

hatchel 

panel 

rowel 

bowel 

duel 

imperil 

parcel 

shovel 

cancel 

embowel 

jew’el 

pencil 

slnivei 

carol 

enamel 

kennel 

peril 

snivel 

cavil 

empanel 

label 

pistol 

tassel 

channel 

equal 

level 

pommel 

trammel 

chisel 

gambol 

libel 

quarrel 

travel 

counsel 

gravel 

marshal 

•ravel 

tunnel 

cudgel 

grovel 

marvel 

revel 

unravel 


The derivatives of these verbs are spelt, in the Dictionaries of Periy 
and Webster, -with a single I ; and this mode is also more or less 
favored by the lexicographers Ash and Walker; and although it 
better accords with the analogy of the language, yet the prevailing 
usage is to double the 1. 

2. Some words, having a secondary accent on the last syllable, 
double the last letter on assuming an additional’ syllable. The verb 
to kidnap always doubles the p on assuming an additional syllable ; 
as, kidnap, kidnapped, kidnapping, Jcidnapj^er ; — also the folloving 
words; compromit, compromitted ; carburet, carburetted; sulpJmret, 
sulphuretted; — also various compound W'ords; as, halfwit, half- 
witted ; hare-lip, hare-lipped, kc. 

The verb to bias commonly doubles the s on assuming an 
additional syllable ; as, biassing, biassed, biasser ; as also the verb 
to worship, in like manner, commonly doubles the p ; as, worship, 
worshipping, worshipped, worshipper. 

4. There is some diversity in usage -with respect to several other 
verbs ending in p, which, although the accent is not on the last sylla- 
ble, are sometimes allowed to double the last consonant, when another 
syllable is added. But the more correct and regular mode is to write 
them without doubling the final consonant ; as, gallop, galloping. — 
The derivatives of a few words ending in t are sometimes erroneously 
written with the t doubled ; as, benefltted, instead of beneffied ; com- 
batted, instead of combated. 

6. Most of the words in the English language which end in ise, 
and almost all which end in ize, are verbs ; and with regard to a 
number of these verbs there is a diversity in the English dictionaries, 


as well as in common usage, in relation to tliis termination, the same 
verbs sometimes ending in ize and sometimes in ise. With regard 
to this termination, the folio-wing rule is generally, though not invari- 
ably, obseiwed : — 

Verbs deri\ed from Greek verbs ending in tjai, and others formed 
after the same analog}', have the termination ize; as, ayomie, 
characterize; — but words derived from the Vrencln p 7 'endre, ha\e 
the termination ise ; as, apprise, surprise, enterprise. 

The following list comprises most of the English verbs tvhich are 
generally written with the termination ise : — 


advise 

compromise 

emprise 

misprise 

advertise 

demise 

enfranchise 

premise 

affranchise 

despise 

enterprise 

rerise 

apprise 

devise 

exercise 

super\*ise 

chastise 

disfranchise 

exorcise 

surmise 

circumcise 

disguise 

franchise 

surprise 

comprise 

divertise 

merchandise 



In relation to the following w'ords, catechise or catechize, criticise 
or criticize, jKitronise or patronize, recognise or recognize, the diction- 
aries and usage are divided, though the most of the dictionaries 
give the termination ise to these verbs. — There are other words with 
regard to wiiich there is a w^ant of lihifomiity in usage ; as, civilize^ 
disseize, epitomize, patronize, &c. 

6. There are a few verbs w^hich are derived from nouns ending in 
th hard or sharp, as in thin, and which have e added to th, making 
the sound of th soft or vocal, as in this. Such are the following : 
from hath, bathe ; from breath, breathe ; from cloth, clothe ; from 
loath, loathe ; from sheath, sheathe ; from sooth, soothe ; from swath, 
swathe ; from wreath, wreathe and mwreathc ; but the following verbs 
are commonly written without a final e^ \iz., to bequeath, to mouth 
and to smooth. — See Soothe. 

7. Verbs ending in le change the ze into 2 ^, on adding hig; as, 
die, dying ; lie, lying ; tie, tying; vie, vying. 

8. Verbs ending with a single e omit the e when ing is added; as, 
place, placing ; relate, relating. 

The following words are exceptions : dye (to color), dyeing ; Jioe, 
hoeing ; shoe, shoeing : — and when ing is added to the verbs singe, 
swinge, and tinge, the e is properly retained, as, singeing, smmgeing, 
and tingeing, in order to distinguish these participles from singbig, 
swinging, and tinging. 

9. All verbs ending in y, preceded by a consonant, retain the y on 
adding ing; as, spy, sj^yhig ; deny, denying; — but when ed is 
added, the y is changed into i; hr, spy, spied; deny, denied; and 
when s is added, y is changed into ie ; as, sjjy, sjnes ; deny, de7iies. 

10. Verbs ending in y preceded by another vow'el, on adding mg, 
ed, or 8, do not change y into i ; as, delay, delaying, delayed, delays. 

The following words are exceptions: lay, laid; pay, paid; say, 
said ; slay, stayed or staid. 

11. The greater part of verbal nouns end in er, as from advertise, 
advertiser; but many of them end in or, as from imitate, imitator; 
from instruct, instructor ; and some are seen in both forms, os visitor, 
visiter. — The verbal nouns from beg and lie are irregularly formed 
beggar and liar. From peddle the regular verbal noun would be 
peddler ; but the noun is commonly written pedler, and sometimes 
pedlar. — See Pedlek. 

12. There is a class of words, ending in tre, as cetdre, metre, &c.. 
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which are by some written center^ mdevy &c. ; but the former mode 
h supported by the 2 >revailing usage. 

13. There is a numerous class of English adjectives ending in able 
or ibhf amounting to nearly a thousand, more than three fourths of 
which end in able. — A part of these adjectives are derived from Latin 
adjectives ending in Q.bilis or ibiUs ,* a few of them are adopted from 
the French ; and many of them are of English growth ; and these 
are chiefly derived fi'om verbs, as from allow, allowable, from mom, 
movable , sometimes from nouns, as from action,^ actionable, from 
yeace, yeaceable. 

14. With respect to the orthography of these adjectives which are 
of English origin, it is difficult to give any general rule j and in some 
cases it is difficult to determine whether they should end in able or 
ihle ; and in a few cases usage is more or less variable ; as, addible 
or addable, conversable or conversihle, refernhle or referable* 

15. Latin adjectives ending in abilis are derived from Latin verbs of 
the first conjugation; as, mutahilis, horn niuto, miitare; and from 
adjectives with this termination in Latin, are formed Enghsh adjectives 
ending in able; e&,imdahle, — Latin adjectivesending in ibilis are 
derived from verbs of the second, third, or fourth conjugation ; as, 
docibilis, from doceo, docere ; legibilis, from lego, legere ; audihlis 
from audio, audire', and from adjectives with this termination in 
Latin, are formed English adjectives ending in ible^ as, docihU, 
legible, audible* 

16. Derivative adjectives ending in able are wiitten without an e 
before a ; as blamable, movable, not blameable, moveable / except 
those of which the primitive word ends in ce or ge ; in such the e is 
retained to soften the preceding consonant j as, peaceable, changeable* 

17. Compound words, formed by prefixing a word or a syllable to 
a monosyllable ending in all, commonly retain the double Z; as, 
appall, befall, hethrall, downfall, foresail, fnzzball, headstall, install, 
inthrall, laystall, miscall, overfall, recall, saveall, thumbstall, water- 
fall, windfall ; but some of these words are very often, if not more 
commonly, seen with a smgle I ; as, appal, befal, bethral, Mhral, &c. 
— Withal, therewithal, and wherewithal end witli a single I* 

18. A class of other compound words commonly retain the final 
double I which is found in the simple words ; as, bridewell, dowyHiill, 
uphill, molehill, watermill, windmill, handmill* — With respect to 
foretel, enrol, and unrol, orfordell, enroll, and unroll, the authorities 
and usage are divided. 

19* Nouns of the singular number ending in ey form their plural 
by adding s only to tlie singular ; as, attorney, attorneys ; money, 
moneys ; valley, valleys* These plurals are often erroneously written 
aUomies, monies, and valUes, 


20. Nouns ending in o, preceded by another vowel, form their 
plural by the addition of s; as, cameo, cameos ; folio, folios ; but if 
the final o is preceded by a consonant, the pliual is commonly formed 
by adding es; as, cargo, car goes. The following nouns, however, 
canto, cento, grotto, junto, poHico, rotundo, salvo, solo, tyro, duo- 
decimo, octavo, quaHo, and some others, commonly have their plural 
formed by the addition of s only to the singular j as, canto, cantos* 

j Yet, with respect to the plural of some of these -words, usage is not 
uniform; as the plural of quarto, for example, is sometimes scon 
written quartos, and sometimes quartoes* 

21. There is a class of words which have, in their derivation, a 
twofold origin, from the Latin and French languages, and are indifibr- 
ently written with the first syllable en or in, the former being derived 
fi’om the French, and the latter from the Latin. With respect to 
some of these, it is difficult to detcrinine which form is best siijiported 
by usage ; as, for example, inquire or enquire, insure or ensure* A 
few of this class of words are found in the follo\^ ing Vocabulary, and 
others are noticed in the Dictionary, 

22. There is a small class of words ending in ped, or pede (L. pes, 

foot); as, biped, ceutiped, niHleped, onuUiped, judmiped, pLumiped, 
quadruped, soliped, and a few others. Of these words, bipid and 
quadniped are always WTittcn without the final c, but with res])eet to 
the others, the dictionaricvs and usage are divided ; and although it 
has heretofore been the more common mode to write most of those 
words with a final e, yet there seems to be no good reastui why iln^y 
should not all be conformed to the same rule. — See and 

Soliped. 

23. There is a class of chemical terms many of whi<‘h Higuify that 
which contains the essence of the kind, as nii extniet, and which urt» 
variously wTitten with the termination ine or in ; as, aspantgine, 
chlorine, olivine, or asparatfm, chlorin, ofirin; but the prcviullng 
usage, with respect to most of these words, favors the use of tlu* final 
e; aS; asparagine, chlorine-, but tannin is written witlK)ut a Jiaal c* 

24. The following words are generally written without an e afit'r 

g; abridgment, achumdedgmeni, imd judgment ; though many write 
them -with it, — abridgement, ackmndedgemeut, and judgrmnd,-^ 
as Johnson and other lexicographers spell lodgment Jvmh 

MENT. 

25. In some cases, words are so variously afiVetod by t‘tyinologj% 
analogy, and general usage, that it Ik diilicult to d(*tcrnuni» what 
ortliography is best supported ; as, for example, effunedion or 
nexion, despatch or disputdi, hinderann* or hindrance, jail or gaol, 
preterite or preterit, recognizance or recognisance, shm or s/ww, 
sceptic or shepiic, thrash or thresh, and various others. 


VOCABULAEY OP WOEDS OP DOUBTFUL OR VARIOUS’ ORTHOGRAPHY. 


The following Vocabulary contains only a few of the words which 
belong to the several classes referred to in the preceding remarks ; 
but, with the exception of these classes, it comprises nearly all the 
English words with regard to which a diversity of orthography is now 
often met with. 

The orthography in the left-hand column is deemed to bo well 
authorized, and in most cases preferable j but with respect to the 


authority of that in tlie right-hand column, tliere i« a great divemUy 
In some cases it is nearly or quite as well autlKirized as that m the 
left hand, and in some it has but a very feeble supjjort Both 
orthographies of some of the words are right, the words Uiug ditfei> 
ently spelt when used in different senses ; as, draught or dri0, forte 
or fort, sabUe or subtile, abetter or abettor, canvass or canvas, culibsf 
or ccAS^e, caster or ca^or, controller or campiroUer, &«. 
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A. 


Aam 

Abatis 

Abbey 

Abetter, and 

Abnormal 

Aoreuvoir 

Ab idgment 

Accessary, and 

Accountant 

Acetimeter 

Ache 

Achieve 

Acknowledgment 
Acronycal 5 

Addible 

Adipocere 

Adjudgment 

Ad’mittible 

Adopter 

Adscititious 

Adulteress 

Advertise 

Advoutry 

Advowee 

Advowson 

Adze 

-dSdile ; see 
JEnigma; see 
iEolic; see 
JEolipile; see 
Aeiic 
Esthetic 
^Esthetics 
J3tiology; see 
AlFector 
Afteer 
Affiliate 
Affiliation. 

Afraid 

Aghast 

Agriculturist 

Aide-(lp-canip 

Aisle, churchy 

Ajutage 

Alchemical 

Alchemist 

Alchemy 

Alcoran 

Alexipharmic 

Alkahest 

Alkali 

Allege 

Allocution 

Alloy 

Almacantar 

Almanac 

Almonry 

Alnager 

Alum 

Amassment 

Ambassador 

Ambergris 

Ambs-ace 

Amercement 

Amiability 

Amice 

Amortise 

Anadcme 

Ananas 

Anapest 

Anapestic 

Anbury 

Ancestral 

Ancient 

Ancientry 

Andiron 

Anemone 

Angiography 

Angiology 

Angotomy 

Annott-*, Amotto 

Antechamber 

Antelope 

Antiemetio 

Apostasy 

Aposteme 

Apothegm 

Appall 

Appalment 


Awm 

Abbatis 

Abby 

Abettor 

Anorinal 

Abbreuvoir 

Abridgement 

Accessory 

Accomptant 

Acetometer 

Ake 

Atchieve 

Acknowledgement 

Acronychal 

Aci onical 

Addable 

Adipocire 

Adjudgement 

Adrnittable 

Adapter 

Ascititious 

Adultress 

Advertize 

Avoutry 

Avowee 

Advowzen 

Adz, Addice 

Edile 

Enigma 

Eolic 

Eolipile 

Ajry, Eyry 

Esthetic 

Esthetics 

Etiology 

Aficeter 

Affear, Affere 

Adfiliate 

Adfiliation 

Afiraid 

Agast 

Agriculturalist 

Aid-de-camp 

Isle 

Adjutage 

Alchymical 

Alchymist 

Alchymy 

Alko’ran 

Alexipharmac 

Alcahest 

Alcali 

Alledge 

Adlocution 

Allay 

Alimicantar 
Almanack 
Almry, Ambry 
Alnagar, Auiuager 
Allum 
Amasment 
Embassador 
Ambergrise 
Ames-ace 
Amerciament 
Amability 
Amess 
Amortize 
Anadem 
Anana 
Anapsest 
Anapsestic 
Ambury 
Ancestrel 
Antient 
Anchentry 
Handiron 
Anemony 


Angeiology 
Angeiotomy 
Ancle 

Annotta, Amotta 

Antichamber 

Antilope 

Antemetic 

Apostacy 

Apostume 

Apophthegm 

Appal 

Appalement 


Apanage 

5 Appanage 
( Appenage 

Appraise 

Apprize 

Appraisement 

Apprizement 

Appraiser 

Apprizer 

Apprise 

Apprize 

Appurtenance 

Appeitenance 

Apricot 

Apricock 

Arbiti ament 

Arhitrement 

Archccological 

5 Archeological 
/ Archaiological 

Archoeology 

5 Archeolog}" 

( Archaiology 

Archduchess 

Archdutcliess 

Archil 

Orchil 

Argol 

Argal 

Arquebus e 

J Arquebus 

J Harquebuse 

Arrack 

Arack 

Artisan 

Artizan 

Arvel 

Arvil 

Asbestos, or 

Asbestus 

or 

Ascendancy 

n,," or 

Ascendant 

Askance 

Askaunce 

Askant 

Ask aunt 

Askew 

Askue 

Assafoetida 

Asafoetida 

Assize 

Assise 

Assizer 

Assiser 

Assuage 

As swage 

Athenaeum 

Atheneum 

Auger 

Augre 

Aught 

Ought 

Autocracy 

Autocrasy 

Avoirdupois 

Averdupois 

Awkward 

Aukward 

Awn 

Ane 

Axe 

Ax 


B. 

Baccalaureate 

Baccalaureat 

Bachelor 

Batchelor 

Bade,y>’ow bid 

Bad 

Balance 

Ballance 

Baldrick 

Bawdrick 

Balk 

Baulk, Bank 

Ballister 

Balister 

Baluster 

Banister 

Bandanna 

Bandana 

Bandoleer 

Bandolier 

Bandore 

Bandore 

Bandrol 

Bannerol 

Banian 

Bannian, Bany 

Banns 

Bans 

Barbacan 

Barbican 

Barbecue 

Barbacue 


Barberry 

Bark 

Barouche 

Baryta 

Barytone 

Basin 

Bass, Mm, 

Bass-viol 

Bastinado 

Bateau 

Battledoor 

Bawble 

Bazaar 

Beadle 

Beaver 

Befall 

Behoove 

Bellflower 

Belligerent 

Bellman 

Bellmetal 

Bellwether 

Benumb 

Bequeath 

Bergamot 

Bergander 

Berth, in ship 

Bestrew 

Betel 

Bevel 

Bezant 

Biassed 

Bicstings 

Bigoted 


Berberry 
Barque 
Barouch 
Baryte 
Baritone 
Bason 
Base 
Base-viol 
Bastinade 
Battcau 
Battledore 
Bauble 
Bazar 
Bcadel 
Bever 
Befal 
Behove 
Belflower 
Belligerant 
Belman 
Belmetal 
Belwether 
Benum 
Bequeathe 
Burgamot 
Birgander 
Birtii 
Bestrow 
Betle 
Bevil 
Byzant 
Biased 
5 Beastings 
^ Beestings 
Bigottea 


Bilge 

Billiards 

Billingsgate 

Binnacle 

Bistre 

Bi^ ouac 

Bizantine 

Blanch 

Blende, (Min.') 
Blithely 
Blitheness 
Blithesome 
I Blomarj’ 
Blouse, Blowze 
Bodice 
Boil, a tunior 
Bolt 

Bombard 

Bombast 

Bombazette 

Bombazine 

Borage 

Bourgeois 

Bourn 

Bourse 

Bouse 

Bousy 

Boi\lder 

Bowsprit 

Brakcman 

Bramin ) 

Brahmin \ 

Brawl 

Brazen 

Brazier 

Biazil 

Brier 

Brokerage 

Bronze 

Brooch 

Brunette 

Bryony 

Buccaneer 

Buffalo 

Buhrstone 

Bulimy 

Bumblebee 

Bunn 

Bunyon 

Burden 

Burdensome 

Burganet 

Burin 

Burlesque 

Burr 

Buzz 

By, n. 


Bulge 

Balliards 

Bihngsgate 

Binacle, Bittacle 

Bister 

Bio-vac 

Byzantine 

Blench 

Blend 

Blithly 

Blithness 

Bhthsome 

Bloomary 

Blowse 

Boddice 

Bile 

Boult 

Biimbard 

Bumbast 

Bomba zet 

Bombasin 

Bombasine 

Burr age 

Burge ois 

Borne 

Burse 

Boose 

Boosy, Boozy 

Boulder 

Boltsprit 

Brcakman 

Brachman 

Brahman 

Broil 

Bia&cn 

Brasier 

Brasil 

Briar 

Brokage, Brocage 
Bronz 

Broach, Broche 

Brunet 

Briony 

Buccanier 

Buffaloe 

Burrstone 

Boulimy 

Humblebee 

Bun 

Bunion 

Burthen 

Burthensome 

Burgonet 

Burine 

Burlesk 

Bur 

Buz 

Bye 


Cabob 

Cacique 

Caesura 

Cag, or 

Calcareous 

Caldron 

Calendar 

Calends 

Caliber, or 

Calipers 

Caliph 

Calk 

Calligraphy 

Calotte 

Caloyer 

Caltrop 

Calyx 

Cameo 

Camlet ^ 

Camomile 

Camphor 

Canal, Cannel 

Cannoneer 

Canoe 

Cantilever 

Canvas, and 

Capriole 

Car 

Carabine 

Carabineer 


C. 

Kabob 
Cazique 
Cesura, Cesure 
Keg 

Calcarious 

Cauldron 

Kalcndar 

Kalends 

Calibre 

Callipers 

Calif, Kaliph 

Caulk 

Caligraphy ' 

Callot 

Kaloyer 

Calthrop 

Callx 

Camaicu 

Camblot, Camelet 
Chamomile 
Camphire 
Candle, Kennel 
Cannonier 
Canoa 
C Cantiliver 
< Cantaliver 
C Canteliver 
Canvass 
Cabriole 
Carr 
Carbine 
Carbineer 


Carat 

Caravansary ^ 

Caravel 

Caraway 

Carcass 

Carle 

Carnelian ^ 

Carolytic 

Cartel 

Cartridge 

Cassada, Cassava 

Ca&siniere 

Cassowary 

Caste, class 

Castellan 

Caster, 

Castlery 

Castrel 

Catchpoll 

Catchup 

Catechise 


Catherine 

Cauliflovrer 

Causeway, or 

Cavazion 

Caviare 

Caw 

Cayman 

Cedilla 

Ceiling 

Celt 

Celtic 

Ceiitiped 

Cess 

Chalcedony 

Chaldron 

Chalice 

Chameleon 

Chamois 

Champaign 

Champerty 

Chant 

Chap 

Chaps 

Char, or 

Chase 

Chastely 

Chasteness 

Check, or 

Checker 

Cheer 

Chemical 

Chemist 

Chemistry 

Chestnut 

Chiliahedron 

Chillness 

Chimb 

Chintz 

Chloride 

Choir 

Choke 

Choose 

Chorister 

Chyle 

Chylifactive 

Cider 

Cigar 

Cinieter 

Scymitar 


Cion ; see 

Cipher 

Clam, V. 

Clarinet 

Cleat 

Clew 

Clinch 

Cloak 

ClodpoU 

Clofl, or 

Clothe 

Clothes 

Cluck 

Clyster 

Cobbler 

Cocoa 

Coddle 

Coellac 


Caract, Carrat 

C.irai .i:i‘*era 

Caravanserai 

Carvel 

Carraway 

Carcase 

Carl 

Carnelion 

Cornelian 

Carolitic 

C bait cl 

Cartrage 

Casava, Cassavi 

Kerseymere 

Cassiowary 

Cast 

Caste llain 

Castor 

Castelry 

Coistiel, Kestrel 

Catchpole 

Catsup, Ketchup 

Catechize 

Catharine 

Katharine 

Colliflower 

Causey 

Cavation 

Caviar, Cavier 

Kaw 

Caiman 

Cerilla 

Cieling 

Kelt 

Keltic 

Centipede 

Sess 

Calcodony 

Chalder 

Calice 

Cameleon 

Shamois 

Champain 

Champarty 

Chaunt 

Chop 

Chops 

Chare, Chore 

Chace 

Ghastly 

Chastness 

Cheque 

Chequer 

Chear 

Chymical 

Chymist 

Chymistry 

Chimistry 

Chesnut 

Chiliaedron 

Chxlness 

Chine 

Chints 

Chlorid 

Quire 

Choak 

Chuse 

Quirister 

Chile 

Chilifactive 
Cyder, Sider 
Segar 
’Cimiter 
Cymetar 
Scymetar 
Scimitar 
^ Simitar 
'Scion 
Cypher 
Clamm 
Clarionet 
Gleet 
Clue 
Clench 
Cloke 
Clodpole 
Clough 
Cloathe 
Cloaths 
Clock 

Glister, Glyster 

Cobler 

Cacao 

Codie 

Celiac 
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Coif 

Coiffure 

Coke 

Colander 

Colic 

College 

Colliery- 

Colter 

Comfrey 

Commandery 

Commissariat 

Compatible 

Complete 

Concordat 

Confectionery 

Confidant, n. 

Congeal. iblc 

Connection 

Connective 

Consecrator 

Contemporary 

Contra-dance 

Contributory 

Control 

Controllable 

Controller 

Conversable 

Cony 

Cony-burrow 
Coomb, 4 busks. 
Copier 

Coping 

Copse 

Coquette, n, 
Coranach 

Corbel 

Cordovan 

Corpse 

Correlative 

Cosoy 

Cot 

Cotillon 

Counsellor, and 

Courant 

Courtesan 

Courtesy 

Covin 

Co -vinous 

Cozen 

Cozenage 

Crauneb 

Crawfish 

Creak, 

Crier 

Croslet 

Crowd 

Crowfoot 

Cruet 

Crumb 

Crusade 

Cruse, cruet 

Crystal 

Cucurbit 

CuG 

Cuorpo 

Cuisn 

Cuneiform 

Cupel 

Curb 

Curb-stone 

Curtain 

Cutlass 

Oyclopccdia 

Cyst 

Oysted 

Czar 


Dactyl 

Daily 

Daisied 

Damaskeen, «. 

Damson 

Dandruff 

Danegelt 

Daub 

Dawdle 

Deam 

Debarkation 


Quoif 
Quoiffure 
Coak 
Cullender 
Cholic 
Colledge 
Coalery 
Coulter, Culter 
Cumfrey 
Commandry 
Comimssariate 
Compctible 
Corapleat 
Concordate 
Confectionary 
Confident 
Congeliible 
Connexion 
Connexive 
Consecrater 
Coteinporary 
Country-dance 
Contributary 
( Controul 
( Comptiol 
Controulable 
Comptroller 
Conversible 
Coney 

Coney-borough 
Comb 
Copyer 
< Copping 
( Gaping 
Coppice 
Coquet 
5 Coronach 
} Coranich 
Corbeil 
Cord wain 
Corse 
Corelative 
Cosy, Cozey 
Cott 
Cotilion 
Councillor 
Corant, Couranto 
Courtezan 
Curtesy 
Coviiie 
Covenous 
Cosen 
Cosenage 
Cranch 
Crayfish 
Creek 
Cryer 
Crosslet 
Croud 
Crow*s-foot 
Crewet 
Crum 
Croisado 
Cruise 
Chrystal 
Cucurbite 
Queue 
Querpo 
Ouisse 
Cuniform 
gipgel, Coppcl 

Kerb-stone 

Courtine 

Cutlas 

Cyclopedia 

Cisted 
Tzar, Tsar 


Dactyle 

Dazied 

Damasldn 

Damascene 

Dandrxff 

Dangelt 

Dawb 

Dandle 

Dem 

Debarcation 


Debonair 

Decoy 

Decrepit 

Defence 

Defier 

Dcficction 

Deflour 

Delft 

Delphine 

Deltoid 

Demam ? 

Demesne ] 

Demarcation 

Democrat 

Denizen 

Dependant, n. 

Dependence 

Dependent, a. 

Deposit 

Desert, n. 

Desolater 

Despatch, or 

Dessert, n, 

Detocter 

Detorsion 

Detractor 

Develop 

Development 

Devest, or 

Dexterous 

Diadroni 

Diaeresis 

Diarrhoea 

Dike, or 

Dime 

Diocese 

Disburden 

Discount 

Disfranchise 

Disfranchisement 

Dishabille 

Disinthrall j 

Disk, or 

Dispatch, or 

Disseize 

Disseizin 

Disseizor 

Dissolvable 

Distention 

Distil 

Distrainor 

Diversely 

Divest, or 

Docket 

Doctress 

Dodecahedron 

Doggerel 

Domicile 

Doomsday-book 

Dory, Doree 

Dote 

Doubloon 

Dowry 

Downfall 

Drachm, or 

! Dragoman ^ 

Draught, or 
Dreadnaught 
Driblet 
Drier 
! Drought 
Dryly 
Dryness 
Duchess 
Duchy 
Dulnoss 
Dungeon 
Dunghill 
Duress 
Dye, cohr 
Dyeing, coloring 


Debonnair 

Duckoy 

Decrepid 

Defense 

Defyer 

Deflexion 

Deflower 

Delf, Delph 

Delphin 

Deltoide 

Demean 

Demarkation 

Democrato 

Denison 

Dependent 

Dependance 

Dependant 

Deposite 

Desart 

Dcbolator 

Dispatch 

Desert 

Detector 

Detortion 

Dctracter 

Develope 

Dcvelopement 

Divest 

Dextrous 

Diadrome 

Dierosis 

Diarrhea 

Dyke 

Disme 

Diocess 

Disburthen. 

Discompt 

Diffranchise 

Diffranehisoment 

Deshabille 

Disenthrall 

Disinthral 

Disc 

Despatch 

Dissciso 

Disseisin 

Disseisor 

Dissolvible 

Distension 

Distill 

Distrainer 

Diversly 

Devest 

Doquet 

Doctoress 

Dodccuedron 

Doggrel 

Domicil 

Domesday-book 

Dorey 

Doat 

Doublon 

Dowery 

Downfal 

Dram 

Drogoman 

Druggerman 

Draft 

Dreadnought 

Dribblet 

Dryer 

Drouth 

Drily 

Drinoss 

Dutchess 

Dutchy 

Dullness 

Donjon 

Dunghil 

Duresse 

Die 

Dying 


Eavesdropper 

Eccentric 

Echelon 

Economics 

Ecstasy 

Ecstatic 

*^Eciimcmcal 


Evesdropper 

Bxcentnc 

EchoHon 

OBconomics 

Ecstaey, Bxtasy 

Extatic 

(Ecumcnioal 


Edile 

Eke 

Embalm 

Embank, or 

Embankment 

Embargo 

Embaik 

Embarkation 

Embase 

Embassy 

Embed, or 

Embedded, or 

Embezzle 

Embezzlement 

Emblazon 

Embody 

Embolden 

Emborder 

Embosk 

Embosom, or 

Emboss 

Embowel 

Embow'or 

Embiasure 

Empale 

Empanel, or 

Empoison 
Fn'povf'r’sh. or 

Encage, or 
Bnccnia 
Encnant 
Enchase 
Encircle 
Enclose, or 
Enclosure 
Encroach 
Encumber 
Encumbrance 
Encyclopajdia 
Endamage 
Endear 
Endict ; see 
3'luditc ; see 
Endorse ; see 
Endow 
Endue, or 
Enfeeble 
Enfeotf 
Enfranchise 
Engender 
Engorge 
Engrain 
Enhance 
Enigma 
Knioin 
Enlard 
Enlarge 
Enlighten 
Enlist 
Enlumine 
Enquire, or 
Enquiry, or 
Enroll 
Enrolment 
Enshrine 
Ensnare, or 
Ensure, or 
Entail 
Entangle 
I^ntcrprise 
Enthrone 
Enthyineme 
Entice 
Entire 
Entirety 
Entitle 
Entomb 
Entrance, t>. 
Entrap 
Entreat 
Envelop, v. 
Envelopment 
Eolipile 
Epaulet 
Epigraph 
Equerry 
Equiangular 
Equivoke 
I Era 
i Eremite 
! Escalade 


JEdile 
Eek 
Imbalm 
Imbank 
Imbankment 
Imbaigo 
Imbaik 
Embai cation 
Imbase 
Ainbassy 
Imbed 
Imbedded 
Imbezzle 
Imbezzlement 
Imblazon 
Imbody 
Imboldon 
Imboi der 
Imbosk 
Imbosom 
Imboss 
Imbow'el 
Imbower 
Embrazure 
Impale 
f Empanncl 
< Impanel 
C Impannel 
Itnpoison 
Impoverish 
Impowcr 
Emperess 
Incage 
Eneamia 
In chant 
Inchase 
Incirclc 
Inclose 
Inclosnre 
IncToach 
Incumber 
Incumbrance 
Kneyelopertia 
Indiiu age 
In dear 
Indict 
Indite 
Indorse 
Indow 
Indue 
Infecble 
Tnfcoir 
Infraiichise 
Ingender 
lugorgc 
Ingrain 
Inhauce 
JEnigma 
lujoin 
Iiuard 
Iiilargc 
Inliglitcn 
In list 
Inluininc 
Inquire 
Inquiry 
Enrol, Inrol 
Inrolment 
Inshrino 
Insnaro 
Insure 
Intail 
Intangle 
Knterprizc 
Tnthronc 
Knthymem 
lutice 
Intire 
Entierty 
Intitle, Intitule 
Iixtonib 
Intrance 
Intrap 
Intreat 
Envelope 
Envelopement 
JEoUpiie 
Epaulette 
Epigraphe 
Equery 
Equnngulftt 
Equivoque 

Heremite 

Scalade 


Eschalot 

Escritoire 

Escutcheon 
Estafette 
Esthetics, or 
Estoppel 
Etiology 

Shallot, Shalote 
( Escritoir 
( Scrutoire 
Scutcheon 

Estafet 

ililsthoties 

E stopple, Estopei 
-Etiology 

Exactor 

Exactef 

Expense 

Ex pence 

Exsanguious 

Exauguious 

Exscct 

Exect 

Exsiccate 

Exiccato 

Exsiccation 

Exiccation 

Exsiccative 

JOxiccativc 

Exsuccous 

Exuccous 

Extrinsical 

hlxtrinsocal 

Exudation 

Exsudatiou 

Exude 

Exsude 

liyry 

Erie 

Fjocos 

r- 

Feces 

Fagot 

VuKsot 

Fairy 

'','“‘'^3' ,n, 

r nkir 

r.'Kpiir, Faqueer 

Falchion 

FauleUiou 

Falcon 

Fauh'on 

F.nit.i.sy 

Phantasy 

Farth(**r, or 

Furl law 

Fiirthest, or 

Furtlu‘st 

Farthiugale 

Fardingalo 

Fatt(‘ner 

Fatnew 

Foam aught 

h'earn ought 

I'Vcal 

I’au'al 

Felly 

Felloe 

Felon 

Ftdloix 

Felspar 

Feldspar 

Ferrule, or 

Ferule 

Ftuui 


Feudal 

Fetulal 

Feudality 

I'’eodality 

Feudatory 

Feudal t>i’y 

FeuiUemortc 

Fueillmuorte 

I’ie 

jl’y 

Fil.inders 

b'clanders 

FillKWt 

Filberd 


Filigrane S ’ 

iFil^roo 

FilHbeg b’nU 

Filly I-'ilU 

h'inery, a forge I’’imi 

Fhmun ^ 

Fizgig 

Flagevdet Elau 

Fleuiu Phie 

j Flier i•’l.vt^ 

Flotage Fl<»ii 

Flotsiiiu Floa 

Flo\u*, mml Flow 

Fleur-de-lis Flow 

MuKclniira i ji.Ji'K 

Fluke Floo 

Fluoriclfl Fhui 

Fu'tus Fi'tu 

Forestall Ftu'e 

For«*teU Ft we 

F'orniy Font 

Fortc», strong mU Ft»rt 
Ftisse Foss 


t I‘'illignine 

C l'’inigre<‘ 
k’ilibeg, Fhiliheg 
y 

Fjnary 
J Finuaun 
J Phirmaii 
I'jhligin 
Flagelt't 
Fhleine, Flem 
i'’lyer 
Fl<»atage 
FloatHum 
Flower 

l’*lower-de-luco 
J Flugleiiiuu 
( Fugelomii 
Flot»k, Fltiwk 
Flu oriel 
Fetus 
Ftu'esttil 
Fiwetel 
Foniy 


Ftisse 

Found(‘ryj or 

Frane, vom 

Frenetic 

Fr<*nzy 

Frieze 

Frigate 

Pnt 

Frizzle 

Frov\zy 

Frumcntaeeoun 

Frumenty 

Frustum 

Fuel 

Fulfil 

Fulfilment 
Fhilnaiie 
Furlough 
Further, or 


Fomulry 

Frank 

Phrenetic 

Phrensy 

Frize 

Frigttt 

Fritt 

Frizlc 

Frouxy 

Fruinentaeioua 
i Furtnenty 
} Furmety 
Frusirum 
Fewel 
Fulfill 
Fulfillment 
FulluesM 
Furltiw 
Farther 
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Furthest, or 
Fusee 
Fubilecr 
Fuze, or 


Gabardine 

Galiot 

Gallipot 

Galoche 

Gamut 

Gaiinuo, in ore 
G.intlet 
Gaol, or 
Garihli 
Garreteer 
Gauftc, or 
Gauger 
Gault 

Gauntlet, glove 
Gayety 
Gajly 
Gazelle 
Gear ^ 

Gelatine 
Geliy; see 
Genet 

Gerfalcon 

Germ 

Ghabtly 

Ghibclline 

Ghyll, raime 

Gibberibh 

Gibe 

Giglot 

Gimlet 

Giininal 

Gingle; see 

Girasolc 

Girth, or 

Glair 

Glave 

Glazier 

Glcde 

Gloar 

Gloze 

Glue 

Gluey 

Gnarled 

Gneiss 

Good-by 

Gore 

Gourmand, or 

Goimandize 

Governante 

Graft 

Grandam 

Granddaughter 

Granite 

Grasshopper 

Gray, or 

Greeze, a ste]g 

Grenade 

Grenadier 

Greyhound 

Griffin, Griffon 

Grizzled 

Grocer 

Grogram 

Grotesque 

Groundsill 

Group 

Guarantee, or 

Guild, or 

Guilder, or 

Guillotine 

Gulf 

Gunwale 

Gurnet 

Gypsy 

Gyre 

Gyve 


Haggard 

llaggess 


F.uthest 

Fusil 

Fusilier 

Fube 


G. 

Gaberdine 

Galliot 

Galipot 

Goloche 

Ganimut 

Gang 

Gantelope 

Jail 

Gairish 

Gai retteer 

Gage 

Gager 

Galt, Golt 

Gantlet 

Gaiety 

Gaily 

Gazel 

Geer 

Gelatin 

Jelly 

Ginnet, Jennet 

Gyrfalcon, 

Jerfakon 

Germe 

Gastly 

Gibelline 

Gill 

Geberish 

Gybe, Jibe 

Giglet 

Gimblet 

Jymold 

Jingle 

Girasol 

Girt 

Glaire 

Glaive 

Glasier 

Glead 

Glour 

Glose 

Glow 

Gliiy, Glewy 

Knarlcd 

Gneis 

Good-bye 

Goar 

Gormand 

Gourmandize 

Govenxant 

Graff 

Gran am 

Grandaughter 

Granit 

Grashopper 

Grey 

Greece 

Grice 

Grise 

Granade 

Granadier 

Grayhound 

Gryphon 

Gnslcd 

Grosser 

Grogoram 

Grogran 

Grotosk 

Groundsel 

Groupe 

Guaranty 

Gild 

Gilder 

Guillotin 

Gulph 

Gunnel 

Gournet 

Gypscy, Gipsey 

Gire 

Give 

H. ' 

Hagard 


Ha-ha 

Haw-haw 

Hake 

Haiek 

Halberd 

Halbert 

Halo, healthy 

Hail 

Halibut 

Holibut 

Halyards 

Halliards 

Halloo 

Hollo, Holloa 

Hame, or 

Haum 

Handicraftsman 

Handcraftsman 

Handiwork 

Handy work 

Hards 

Hurds 

Hai cbell 

Hai rb ell 

Harebrained 

Hairbrained 

Haiem 

Haram 

Hairier 

Harier 

Haislet 

Haslet 

Hatchcl, Hackle 

Hetchel, Heckle 

Haul, to d}ag 

Hale 

Haum 

Halm, Hawm 

Haunch 

Hanch 

Haust, cough 

Hoast 

Hautboy 

Hoboy 

Ha^ oc 

Havock 

Hawser 

Halscr 

Hazel 

Hazle 

Headache 

Headach 

Hearse 

Herse 

Heartache 

Heartach 

Height 

Right 

Heighten 

Highten 

Heinous 

Hamous 

Hemistich 

Hemistich 

Hemorrhoids 

Emoroids 

Heptanierede 

Heptameride 

Help otology 

El p otology 

Hexahedron 

Ilexaedron 

Hibernate 

Hybemate 

Hibernation. 

Hybernation 

Hiccough, or 

Hickup 

Hmderance, or 

Hindrance 

Hip, V. 

Hyp 

Hip, n. 

Hep 

Ilippocras 

Hippocrass 

Hodge-podge 

Hotch-potch 

Hoiden 

Hoyden 

Holiday, or 

Holyday 

Hollo, Halloo 

Holloa, Hollow 

Holster 

Holdstcr 

Hominy 

j Homony 
f Hommony 

Horaonyme, or 

Homonym 

Hone 

Hoane 

Honeyed 

Honied 

Hoop, or 

Whoop 

H ooping-cough,er Whooping-cough 

Hoot 

Whoot 

Horde 

Hord 

Ilorchound 

Hoarhound 

Hornblende 

Hornblend 

Hostler 

Ostler 

Household 

Houshold 

Housewife 

Huswife 

Howlet 

Houlet 

Hub 

Hob 

Hurrah 

Hurra 

Hydrangea 

Hydrangia 

Hypothenuse 

Hypotenuse 


I. 


Icicle 

Isiclo 

Illness 

Ilness 

Imbank; see 

Embank 

Imbitter 

Embitter 

Imbody, or 

Embody 

Imb order 

Emboraer 

Imbosom 

Embosom 

Imbound 

Embound 

Imbox 

Embox 

Imbrue 

Embrue 

Impair 

Empair 

Impanel 

Empanel 

Imparlance 

Emparlance 

Impassion 

Empassion 

Implead 

Emplead 

Imposthume 

Impostume 

Impoverish, or 

Empoverish 

Incage 

Encage 

Incase 

Encase 

In clasp 

Enclasp 

Incloister 

Encloister 

Inclose, or 

Enclose 

Inclosure, or 

Enclosure 

Incondensable 

Incondensibl 


Increase 

Encrease 

Incrust 

Encrust 

Indefeasible 

Indefeisible 

Indelible 

Indeleble 

Indict 

Endict 

Indictment 

Endictment 

Indite 

Endite 

Inditer 

Enditer 

Indocile 

Indocil 

Indorsable 

Endorsable 

Indorse 

Endorse 

Indorsement 

Endorsement 

Indorser 

Endorser 

Indue, or 

Endue 

Inferrible 

Inferable 

Inflection 

Inflexion 

Infold 

Enfold 

Infoliate 

En foliate 

Ingraft 

Ingratf, Engraft 

Ingraftment 

Engniftment 

Ingrain 

Engrain 

Ingulf 

Engulf 

Innuendo 

Inuendo 

Inquire, or 
Inquirer, or 

Enquire 

Enquirer 

Inquiry, or 

Enquiry 

Insnare, or 

Ensnare 

Install, or 

Instal 

Instalment 

Installment 

Instil 

Instill 

Instiuctor 

Instructer 

Insurance 

Ensurance 

Insure 

Ensure 

Insurer 

Ensurer 

Intenable, or 

Intenihle 

Interlace 

Entcrlace 

Interplead 

Enterplead 

Interpleader 

Enterpleader 

Inthrall 

Inthral, Enthrall 

Intrinsical 

Intrinsecal 

Intrust 

Entrust 

Intwine 

Entwine 

Inure 

Enure 

Inurement 

Enurement 

Invalid, n. 

Invalide 

Inveigle 

Enveigle 

Inventor 

Inventer 

Inwhecl 

Enwheel 

Inwrap, or 

Enwrap 

Inwreathe 

En wreath 

Isle 

He 

J. 

Jackal 

Jackall 

Jacobin 

Jacobine 

Jag 

Jagg 

Jagghery 

Jagary 

Jail, or 

Gaol 

Jailer, or 

Jalap 

Gaoler 

Jalop 

Jamb, n. 

Jam, Jaum 

Janizary 

Janissary 

Janty 

Jaunty 

Jasmine 

Jessamine 

Jaunt 

Jant 

Jelly 

Geliy 

Jenneting 

( Geniting 
( Juncating 

Jettee, Jetty 

Jetta, Jutty 

Jewellery, or 

Jewelry 

Jiffy 

Giffy 

Jingle 

Gingle 

Jointress 

Jointuress 

Jole, or 

Jo^vl 

Jonquille 

Jonquil 

Jud^ent 

Judgement 

Julep 

Julap 

Junfot, or 

Juncate 

Just, w. 

Joust 

Justle, or 

Jostle 

K. 

Kale 

Kail, Cail 

Kamsin 

Khamsin 

Kayle 

Keel 

Keelhaul 

Kcelhale 

Keelson 

Kelson 

Keg, or 

Cag 

Kerseymere, or 

Cassimere 

Khan 

Kan, Kami 

Knapsack 

Snapsack 


Knarled, or 

Gnarled 

Knell 

Knel 

I. 

Lackey 

Laquey 

Lacquer 

Lacker 

Lair 

Lare 

Lambdoidal 

Lamdoidal 

Lance 

Laurice 

Landscape 

Landbkip 

Landsman 

Landman 

Lantern 

Lanthorn 

Lanyard 

Laniard 

Launch 

Lanch 

Laundress 

Landress 

Laureate 

Laureat 

Lavender 

Lavendar 

Lea, a plain 

Lee, Ley, Lay 

Leach, or 

Leech, Letch 

Leaven 

Leven 

Ledger 

Leger 

Lettuce 

Lettice 

License 

Licence 

Lickerish 

Liquorish 

Licorice 

Liquorice 

Lief 

Li eve, Leef 

Lilac 

Lilach 

Lily 

Lilly 

Linguiform 

Lingueform. 

Liniment, and 

Linament 

Lmtstock 

Linstock 

Litharge 

Lithcrage 

Llama, animal 

Lama 

Loadstar 

Lodestar 

Loadstone 

Lodestone 

Loath, a. 

Loth 

Loathe, 

Lothe 

Lode, a vein 
Lodgement 

Load 

Lodgment 

Lower 

Lour 

Luff 

Loof 

Luke 

Lcuke 

Lustring, or 

Lutestring 

Jjye^ffom ashes 

Lie, Ley 


M. 


I Maggoty Maggotty 

Maim, or Mayhem, Maihem 

I Maize Maiz 

Maleadministra- 

tion, or Maladministration 

Malecontent Malcontent 

Malefeasance Malfeasance 

Malepractice Malpractice • 

Maltreat Maletreat 

Malkin Maukin 

Mall Maul 

Malanders Mallcnders 

Mameluke Mamaluke 

Mandarin Mandarine 

Mandatary Mandatory 

Mandrel, and Mandril 

Manifestable Manifcstible 

Manikin Mannikin 

Manoeuvre Maneuver 

Mantle, or Mantel 

Mark Marc 

Marque, license Mark 

Marquee Markee 

Marquis, or Marquess 

JSsSL 

Marten, or Martin 

Martingale Martingal 

Mask Masque 

Maslin, Meslin Mastiin, Mislin 

Mastic Mastich 

Matins Mattins 

Mattress Matress, Mattrass 

Meagre Meager 

Mediseval Medieval 

Meliorate, or Ameliorate 

Menagerie Menagery^ 

Merchandise Merchandize 

Mere, a pool Meer 

Metre, and Meter 

Mew Meaw 

Mewl Meawl 

Mileage Milage 

Millepod Millepede 
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Millrea 

Miscall 

Misle, Mizzle 

Misspell 

Misspend 

Misy 

Mistletoe 

Mitre 

]Mizzen 

Moccason 

Mocha-stone 

Modillion 

Molasses 

Moneyed 

Mongrel 

Monodrame 

Mood, or 

Moresque 

Morion 

Mortgageor 

Mosque 


Mosquito 

Musquito 


Mould 

Moult 

Mulch 

Mullin 

Multiped 

Mummery 

Murder 

Murderous 

Murky 

Murrhine 

Muscle, and 

Musket 

Mustache 

Myth 


Nankeen 
Naught 
Negotiate 
Net, a., char 
Nib 

Nobless 
Nombles 


Millree, Millreis 

Mis cal 

Mistle 

Mispell 

Mispend 

Missy 

< Misle toe 

j Misseltoe 
Miter 
Mizen 

< Moccasin. 

} Moggason 

Mocho-stone 

Modillon 

5 Melasses 

} Molosses 
Monied 
Mungrel 
Monodram 
Mode 
Moresk 
Murrion 
Mortgagor 
Mosk 
Moscheto 
Moschetto 
Mosquetoe 
Mosquetto 
Muscheto 
Muschetto 
Musketo 
Musqiieto 
IVTusquetoe 

( Musquitto 
Mold 
Molt 
Mulsh 
Mullein 
Multipedo 
Mommery 
Murther 
Murtherous 
Mirky 
Myrrhine 
Mussel 
Musquet 
Moustache 
Mythe 




Nankin 

Nought 

Negociate 

Neat 

Neb 

Noblesse 

Numbles 


Novitiate 

Noviciate 

Nozle 

Nozzle, Nosle 

Nuisance 

Nusanco 

0 . 

Obliq^ue 

Oblike 

Octahedron 

Octaedron 

(Kcoiiomics ; 

see Economics 

(Ecumenical 

Ecumenical 

Ofience 

Offense 

Olfuscate 

Obfuscate 

Olio 

Oglio 

Biomor 

Oraer 

Opaque 

Orarch 

Opake 

Orache 

Orison 

Oraison 

Osier 

Ozier 

Osmazome 

Ozmazome 

Osprey 

Ospray 

Ottar 

Otto 

Outrageous 

Outragious 

Oxidate 

Oxydate 

Oxidation 

Oxydation 

Oxide 

Oxyde, Oxyd 

Oxidize 

Oxydize 

Oyes 

Oyez 


iPacha 

f^acket 


P. 

Pasha, Bashaw 

Paquet 

Paynim 


Palanquin 

Palette 

Palmiped 

Pandore, or 

Panel 

Pansy 

Pantagraph ? 

Pantograph ) 

Pappoose 

Parallelepiped 

Paralyze 

Parcenary 

Parol, a. 

Paroquet 

Parra! 

Parsnip 

Partisan 

Patin 

Patrol 

Paver 

Pawl 

Pedler 

Pedlery 

Peep 

Penance 

Penniless 

Pentahedral 

Pentahedron 

Pentile 

Peony 

Perch 

Persimmon 

Persistence 

Pewit 

Phantasm 

Phantom 

Phenomenon 

Phial, or 

Philibeg; see 

Philter 

Phlegm 

Phoanix 

Phthisic 

Picked, or 

Picket, and 

IPicturcsquG 

Pie 

Piebald 
Pimento 
Pincers 
Placard 
Plain, and 
Plane-sailing 
Plaster 
Plat, or 
Plethora 
Pleurisy 
Pliers 
Plough 
Ploughman 
Ploughshare 
Plumber 
Pliimipod 
Pluviameter 
Poise 
Poltroon 
Polyanthus 
Pol^diedral 
Polyhedron 
Pomade 
Pommel 
Pontoon, and 
Pony 
Porpoise 
Portray 
Portress 
Postilion 
Potato 
Pottage 
Practise, p. 
Prsemunire 
Premise 
Pretence 
Preterite, or 
Pretor 
Prison-base 
Probate 
Profane 
Protector 


Palankeen 

Pallet 

Palmipede 

Bandore 

Pannel 

Fancy 

Penta graph 

Papoos, Papoose 

Parallelepiped 

Paralyse 

Parcenery 

Parole 

Parrakeet 

Parrel 

Parsnep 

Partisan 

Patine 

Patroll, Patrole 
Pavier, Pavior 
Paul 

Peddler, Pedlar 

Peddlery 

Piep 

Pennance 

Pcnnyless 

Pentaedral 

Pentaedron 

Pantile 

Piony 

Pearch 

Persimon 

Persistance 

Powet 

Fantaam 

Fantom 

Phocnomenon 

Vial 

Fillibeg 

Philtre 

Flegm 

Phenix 

Tisic 

Piked 

Piquet 

Picturesk 

Pye 

Pyebald 

Pimenta 

Pinchers 

Placart 

Plane 

Plain-sailing 

Plaister 

Plot 

Plethory 

Plurisy 

Plyers 

Plow 

Plo^vman 

Plowshare 

Plummer 

Plumipede 

Pluviometer 

Poize 

Poltron 

Polyanthos 

Polyedral 

Polyedron 

Pomniado 

Pummel 

Ponton 

Poney 

Porpus, Porpoas 

Pourtray 

Porteress 

Postillion 

Potato© 

Potagje 
Practice 
Premunxre 
Premiss 
Pretense 
Preterit 
Prcctor 
Prison-bars 
Probat 
Prophane 
Protecter 


Purblind 

Poreblind 

Purlin 

Pur line 

Purr 

Pur 

Purslain 

Purslane 

Pursy 

Pussy 

Putrefy 

Putrify 

Pygmean 

Pigmean 

Pygmy 

Pigmy 

Pyx 

Fix 


Prothonotaryship Prothonotariship 
Prunello Prunella 

Puny, and Puisne 

Pupillary Pupilary 


Q. 


Quarantine 

Quartet 
Quatercousin 
Quay, a moU 

Quinsy 

Quintain 

Quintal 

Quitter 

Quoit 


5 Quarantain 
"I Carentane 
Quartett 
Catercousin 
Key 

C Quinsey 
< Quinzy 
C Squinancy 
Quintin 
Kcntal, Ken tic 
Quittor 
Coit 


E. 


Raccoon 

Raillery 

Ransom 

Rarefy 

Raspberry 

Ratafia 

Rattan 

Raven, prei/ 

Raze 

Raziire 

Real, com 

Rear 

Rearmouse 

Rearward 

Recall 

Recognizable 

Recognizance 

Recognize, or 

Recognizee 

Recognizor 

Recompense 

Reconnoitre 

Redoubt 

Redoubtable 

Reenforcement 

Referable ? 

Referrible ) 

Reflection 

Reflective 

Reglet 

Reindeer 

Reinstall, or 
Relic 

Renard, or 
Rennet, or 
Replier 
Reposit 
Resin, or 
Resistance 
Respite 
Rcstiif, or 

Restifihess 

Retch, to vomit 
Reverie, or 
Reversible 
Rhomb, and 

Ribbon 

Rider 

Rinse 

Risk 

Riveted 

Robbin 

Rodomontade 

Roquelaure 

Route, course 

Rummage 

Runnet, or 

Rye 


Racoon, Rackoon 

Rallcry 

Ransome 

RarLfy 

Rasberry 

Ratifia, Ratafee 

Rutan 

Ravin 

Rase 

Rasuro 

Rial, Ryal 

Rcre 

Rcromousc 

Rcroward 

llocul 

Recognisable 

Recognisance 

Rocogniso 

Rocognisoc 

Rccognisor 

Recoinponcc 

Rc(a)nnoiter 

Redout 

Redtiutable 

Reinforcement 

Roferibic 

Reflexion 
Reflexive 
Riglot 
< Raindecr 
J RancdetT 
Reinstal 
Relique 
Reynard 
Riiimet 
Replyer 
Reposite 
R<»siu 
Uesistciiec 
IlespLt 
Restive 
5 Restifness 
I Restivoness 
Reach 
Uevery 
Reversable 
Rhumb 
( Riband 
\ Rlban 
1 Ribband 
(.Ribin 
Ryder 
Rmce 
Risque 
Eivettod 
Robin 

Rhodomontade 

Roquelo 

Rout 

Komage 

Rennet 

Eie 


S. 


Sabianism, or 
Sag, or 
Saic 

Sainfoin 

Salic 

Saltcellar 
Sandaruch 
Saudi ver 
Sanitary 
Sal cciiet 
Sat 

Satchel 

Satmet 

Savin 

Sa\'i()ur, or 

Scaladc 

Scallop 

Scath 

Scenery 

Sceptic 

Sceptical 

Scoi)ticism 

Schist 

Scliistosc 

Scholium 

Schorl 

Sciagraphy, or 
Sciomachy, or 
Scion 

Scirrhosity 

Scirrhous 

Scirrhus 


Scissors 

Sconce 

Scotfree 

Scow 

Screen 

Scrofula 

Scymitar ; see 

Sc} tlie 

S(‘ams tress 

Sear 

Scarce 

Seert^tnryship 

Seethe 

S<‘ignior 

Sein(‘, a nH 

Seizin 

SellcndtTS 

Selvage 

Seutincl 

Sentry 

Sequin 

Sergeant, or 
Sergeuntry, or 
Sess, or 
SesspjH)!, or 
SeveuuigUt 
Shad 
Shard 
Shark, or 
Shawm 
Sheathe, w. 
Sheer, ;;wr<i 
Sheik 

Shemitlc, or 

Sherbet 

Sherry 

Shorlmg 

Show 

Showhread 

Shrillnciift 

Slnoud 

Shuttlecock 

Shj ly 

Sh>ue»)i 

Sienite 

SiUciouB, Of 

sm 

SiUfthub 

Simar 

Siphon 

Siren 

Sirloin, or 

Sirocco 


Sabaism 

Swag 

Saik 

Samtfoin 

Sahque 

Saltsellcr 

Suiidarac 

Suudever 

Sanatory 

SarhCiiet 

Sate 

Sachel 

Satin olt 

S a vine, Sabine 

Savior 

Kscalade, Scalado 

Scollop 

Scathe 

Scenary 

Sk('ptio 

Skepti<‘al 

Skeptici.sin 

Shiht 

Shistoso 

Scholion 

Shorl 

Seiography 

Sciamachy 

(Jion 

Skinhosity 

Skirrhoiis 

< Schirrhua 
J Skirrhu-s 

t Cissors 

< (hZ!U*H 

C Scissars 
Skoiice 
Shotfree 
Skt>w 
Skreen 
Scrophulu 
(liiutd er 
Sit he, Sythc 

S Sempstress 
SemslrohH 
Sere 
Surse 

S<*er<'tariship 

Se(‘tk 

Siguior, Signor 
Sent, St‘en 
Seisin 
Scdluuder* 

Seh edge 
(’eutiuel 
Sentt'ry, Clcntry 
t (hTchiii 
<(!h<‘qmu 
Ci^echiu 
Serjeant 
Serjeuntry 
Ck*HH 
(‘enspool 
Seuidght 
(’hud 
Sluu'd 
Shirk 
Shulm 
SVicuth 
Sltear 

Sheikh, Shcick 
Sent hie. 

Selu^rhet 

SherriH 

Shurehng 

Simw 

Shewbread 

ShrilneMV 

Shrowd 

Shitticcock 

Shily 

ShiucHC 

Syenite 

SiliceciuB 

CiU 

Sylltthub 

Cniittcre, Cymar 

Syphon 

Syren 

Surloln 

ScirtKifco 
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Simp 

Sit, to incuhate 

Site 

Sizar 

Size, glue 

Skate 

Skein 

Skeptic ; see 

Skilful 

Skulk 

Skull 

Slabber 


Slake, to quench Slack 


Syrup, Sirop 

Set 

Scite 

Sizer 

Cize, Cise 

Scate 

Skain 

Sceptic 

Skillful 

Sculk 

Scull 

Slobber 


Sleight, n. 

Sley, a reed 

Sluice 

Slyly 

Slyness 

Smallness 

Smirk 

Smooth, V, 

Soap 

Socage 

Socle 

Solan 

Solder, or 

Soldier 

Soliped 

Solitaire 

Solvable 

Somerset ) 

Summerset ) 

Sonneteer 

Soothe, V, 

Sorrel 

Souse 

Spa 

Spicknel 

Spinach 

Spinel 

SphcG 

Sponge 

Spongy 

Spright 

Sprightful 

Spunk 

Spurt, or 

Stable 

Staddle 

Stanch 

Stationery, n. 

Steadfast 

Steelyard 

Sterile 

Stillness 

Stockade 

Strait, n. 

Strap, or 

Strengthener 

Strew 

Stupefy 

Sty 

Style 

Subtile, thin 
Subtle, slg 
Subtract 
Subtraction 
Suit 
Suitor 
Sulkv, n. 
Sulphuretted 


Slight 

Slay, Slaie 

Since, Sluse 

Slily 

Slincss 

Smalness 

Smerk 

Smoothe 

Sope 

Soccage 

Sokle, Zocle 

Soland, Solund 

Soder 

Souldier 

Solipede 

Solitair 

Solvible 

Somersault 

Summersault 

Sonnetteer 

Sooth 

Sorel 

Sowse 

Spaw 

Spignel 


Splise 

Spunge 

Spungy 

Sprite 

Spriteful 

Sponk 

Spirt 

Stabile 

Stadle 

Staunch 

Stationary 

Stedfast 

Stillyard 

Stcril 

Stiluoss 

Stoccade 

Straight 

Strop 

Strengthner 

Straw, Strow 

Stupify 

Stye 

Stile 

Subtle 

Subtile 

Substract 

Substraction 

Suite 

Suiter 

Sulkey 

Sulphureted 


Sumach 
Suretyship 
Surloin, or 
Surname 

. I 'I 

C)ur\ Ivor 
Survivorship 
Swag, or 
Swale 
Swaid 
Swath, n. 
Sweepstakes 
Swipple 
Swop, or 

Sycamore 

Sylvan 

S}Tionyme,*or 

Syphilis 

Systematize 


Tabard 

Taffety 

Taifrail 

Taillage 

Talc, a stom 

Tallness 

Talmud 

Tambour 

Tambourine 

Tarpauling 

Tartan 

Tassel 

Tawny 

Tease 

Teazle, Teasel 

Tenable 

Terrier 

Tether 

Tetrastich 

Theodolite 

Thraldom 

Thrash, or 

Threshold 

Throe, a pang 

Thyine, wood 

Thyme 

Ticking, or 

Tidbit 

Tie 

Tier, a row 

Tierce 

Tiger 

Tincal 

Tint 

Tiny 

Tippler 

Tithe 

Toilet 

Toll, to allure 
Tollbooth 
Ton, or 
Tonnage 
Tormentor 
£ 


Sumac, Shumac 

Suretiship 

Sirloin 

Sirname 

Surprize 

Subic ptitious 

Survivor 

Survivorship 

Sag 

Sweale 

Sold 

Sw'arth 

Sweepstake 

Swiple 

Swap 

< Sieamore 

J Sycamine 
Silvan 
Synonym 
Siphilis 
Systemize 


Taberd 

Taifeta, Taffata 
Talferel 
Tallage 
Talk, Talck 
Talness 
Thalmud 
Tambor 
C Tambarin 
•< Tambourin 
CTamboritt 
S Tarpawling 
t Tarpaulin 
Tartane 
Tossel 
Ta^vney 
Teaze 

Tassel, Tazel 

Tcnible 

Tarrier 

Tedder 

Tetrastich 

Thcodolet 

Thralldom 

Thresh 

Threshhold 

Throw 

Thine 

Thime 

Ticken 

Titbit 

Tye 

Tire 

Terce 

Tyger 

Tinkal 

Teint 

Tyny 

Tipler 

Tythe 

Toilette 

Tole 

Tolbooth 

Tun 

Tunnage 

Tormentor 


Touchy, or 
Tourmaline 
Trance 
Tranquillity 
Tranquillize 
Transferable 
Tr.m^ferrence 
Treadle 
I Treenail 
Trellis 
Trentals 
Trestle 
Trevet, or 
Trousers 
Truckle-bed, or 
Tumbrel, and 
Turkey 

Turkois 

Turnip 

Turnsole 

Tutenag 

Twcedle 

Twibil 

Tymbal 

Tyro 


Umblcs 

Unbias 

Uiibigissed 

Unbigoted 

Unroll 

Until 


Vaivode 
Vales, money 
Valise 
Vantbrace 
Vat, a vessel 
Vaudevil 

Vavasor 

Veil, cover 
Vender, or 
Veneer 
Venomous 

Verdigris 

Vermilion 

Vermin 

Verst 

Vertebre, or 

Vervain 

Vial, or 

Vice, a screw 

Vicious 

Villain, an^? 

Villanous 

Villany 

Visitatorial 

Visitor 


Techy 
Tourmalin 
Transe 
Trane. 'Ill :ty 
Tiiiia a:li/j 

Transferriole 

Transference 

Treddie 

Trenail, Trunnel 

Trellice 

Trigintals 

Tressel, Trussel 

Trivet, Trevit 

Trowsers 

Trundle-bed 

Tumbril 

Turky 

Turquois 

Turquoise 

Turnop 

Turn sol 

Tutanag 

Tutenague 

Twiddle, Twidle 

Twibill 

Timbal 

Tiro 


Humbles 

Unbiass 

Unbiased 

Unbigotted 

Unrol 

Untill 


Waiwode 

Vails 

VaUise 

Vanbrass 

Pat 

Vaudeville 

Vavasour 

Valvasor 

Vail 

Vendor 

Finoer 

Veneraous 

Verdigrise 

Verdigrease 

Vermillion 

Virmilion 

Vermine 

Berst, Werst 

Vertebra 

Vervane 

Phial 

Vise 

Vitious 

Villein, ViUan 


Visor 

Vitiate 

Vizier 

Volcano 


Wagon, or 
Waif 

Waive, to defer 

Wale 

Walrus 

Warranter, a^id 
War-w’hoop 
Waul 
Wear, v. 

Wear, n, 

Weasand 

Welsh 

Whang 

Whelk 

Whippletree 

Whippoorwill 

VTiiskey 

Whitleather 

Whoop 

"Whooping-cough 

Widgeon 

Wilful 

Windlass ^ 

Wintry 

Wiry 

Witch-elm 

With;M. 

Withal 

Wizard 

Woe 

Woful 

Wondrous 

Woodbine 

Woodchuck 

Woollen 

Wreathe, v* 

Wreck 

Wriggle 


Yawl 

Yearn. 

Yeast 

Yelk, or 

Yerk 

Yew 


Vizor 
Vieiate 
Vizir, Visier 
Vulcano 


Waift 

Wave 

Weal 

Walruss 

Warrantor 

War-hoop 

Wawl 

Ware 

Weir, Wier 

Wesand, Wezand 

Welch 

Wang 

Welk 

Whiffletree 

Whippowill 

Whisky 

Whiteleather 

Hoop 

Hooping-cough 

Wigeon 

Willful 

Windlace 

Windlas 

Wintery 

Wiery 

Wcech-elm 

Withe 

Withall 

Wizzard, Wisard 
Wo 

Woeful 

Wonderous 

Woodbind 

Woodchnk 

Woolen 

Wreath 

Wrack 

Higgle 


Yillainoua 

Villainy 

Visitonal 

Visiter 


Zechin; see 
Zinc 

Zymology 


f ZajQSr 
c Zaifar 
iZaffer 
Sequin 
Zink 

Zumology 



ENGLISH GRAMMAR 


In this Dictionary care has been taken to give all the irregular 
grammatical forms of words. All the verbs of the language which 
are often met with, -whether regular or in-egular, are conjugated ; the 
plural forms of irregular nouns are exhibited j and occasional obser- 
vations are made in relation to the grammatical construction and use 
of -words. 

It is not deemed expedient to give here any general system or 
outline of grammar ; but the design is merely to furnish, on various 
topics of practical grammar, some notices and remarks, -which could 


not properly be introduced into the body of the Dictionary and 
which may facilitate the use of the work. 

The parts of speech in the English language are commonly I'cckoncd 
nine, or, if' the participle is considered a distinct part of speech, ten ; 
namely, the Article, Noun, Pronoun, Adjective, Verb, Parliciple, 
Adverb, Conjunction, Preposition, and Intoijection. — 'J'he ])arts of 
speech which are not declinable, via., the article, adverb, conjunction, 
preposition, and inteijection are called pari idea. 


THE AKTICLE. 


The article is a word prefixed to nouns to point them out, or to 
limit their signification. The articles are a, or an, and the ; as, a 


book, an apple, tJic man. — Eor the use of the articles, hoc A, An, 
and The, in the Dictionary. 


THE NOUN. 


A noun, or substantive, is the name of any thing that exists, or of 
which we have any idea. Proper nouns are the names of individuals, 
whether persons or things ; as, Alexander, America, London. Com- 
mon nouns are the names of genera or classes. English common 
nouns are the appellatives or substantives of the English language, or 
are such as are contained in dictionaries of the language. 

English nouns are mostly formed by aflixing to the radical parts 
of words the terminations an, ance, ani, ar, ard, art, ary, eer, 
ent, er, ier, ist, ive, or, ster, ate, ee, ite, acy, aye, ancy, ence, ency, 
head, hood, ion, ity, ism, merit, mony, riess, on, ry, ship, t, ih, 
tilde, ty, nre, y, dom, cule, die, el, il, et, in, ine, kin, let, ling, 
ock, ule. 

Nouns have three cases, nominative, possessive, and objective; 
three genders, masculine, feminine, and neuter ; and two numbers, 
singular and plural. 

The plural number is generally formed by adding 5 to the singular; 
as booh, hooks ; dove, doves. But if the singular ends in s, ss, sh, 
ch soft, or X, the plural is formed by the adclition of es ; as, rebus, 
rebuses ; mass, masses ; lash, lashes ; church, churches ; fox, foxes. 
If the singular ends in ch hard, the plural is formed by adding s only ; 
as, monarch, monarchs. If the singular ends in 0, preceded by 
another vowel, the plural is formed by the addition of s ; as, folio, 
folios ; cameo, cameos ; bamboo, bamboos ; embryo, embryos ; but 
if the final 0 is preceded by a consonant, the plural is commonly 
formed by adding es ; as, cargo, cargoes ; hero, heroes. The following 
nouns, however, canto, cento, grotto, junto, portico, rotundo, salvo, 
solo, tyro, and some others derived from foreign languages, and 
hardly Anglicized, as albino, domino, &c,, commonly have their 
plural formed by the addition of s only to the singular ; as, canto, 
cantos. But there are some respecting which usage is not uniform ; 
as, duodecimo, octavo, quarto, Szc. 

There is a class of nouns, forming the names of various arts and 
sciences, -which hav<i» a plural termination in ics, but have no singular 
termination; as, ethics, mathematics, mechanics, metaphysics, 


monies, polities, &rc. All nouns of this class are gonorally conHuhu'tuI 
by grammarians as properly plural; though we sometiiu(*s see tluun, 
or some of them, joined to verbs la the singular number by respectable 
writers. (See Mathematics.) 

Nouns of the singular number ending hi y proc<‘tl(j(l by a consonant, 
form their plurals by changing y into ies ; as, lady, ladies ; body, 
bodies ; but those ending in y jjreceded by a vowt‘ 1 , form their plurals 
regularly, by the addition of s only to the singular; as, raltvy, val-^ 
leys; attorney, at to nays, ike. 'riiese plurals are sonu*luues errone- 
ously written vallies, at t< ami vs, At. 

There is a class of nouns cmling iuyj avfv, viz., bvvf, caff vtf, half 
knife, leaf, life, loaJ\ self, sheaf shelf leife, indf whieh form tlu*ir 
plurals by changing f or Je, into res ; as, beeves, valves, \e. The 
word wharf, according to the prevailing American usag(‘, is <'t»nfonned 
to this class, having for its ]>lurul wharves; though, a<*eording to 
EngUsh usage, the plural is ivharfs. — titajf' commonly has staves in 
the plural; but other nouns ending in Jf, and also in f except those 
above enumerated, form their plurals regularly, by adding a to the 
singular ; as, mifjf, maps ; proof proofs, &c. 

There is a considerable luimber of words derived from tlie Greek 
and Latin languages, which are often used in EngHsli, ami are nu»re 
or loss Anglicized, and of -w'hich the Greek and J^atin plurals are 
sometimes used, and sometimes plurals formed according to tl»e 
analogy of the English language. Of this class are cnetmium, mem-' 
orandum, medium, radius, dogma, of which the 3 *atin plunds are 
mcomia, memoranda, media, radii, dogmata ; the Englisli, encomi- 
ums, memorandums, mediums, radiuses, dogmas. The two plunds 
are generally given, in this Dictionarv*, under such wc»rcls as admit the 
use of both. 

There are some words which have the plursil fonn, hut which are 
used in both the singular and tlic plural uundH*r, or rt*«|H»eting the 
number of which there is a want of agreement among gr.niunun.tn'-. 
Of this class are edms, bellows, gallows, means, news, mul painut* 
(See these words in the Dictionary.) 


( xxxiv ) 



THE NOUN, THE PRONOUN, THE ADJECTIVE, THE VERB. 




Nouns formed by the addition of fid (from the adjective full) to ! have the parts of which they are compounded connected by hj’jDhens, 
another word, as mouthful, spoonful, are regarded as indivisible com- i have the plural termination affixed to the first part; us, nidc-dc-camjj, 
pounds, and form their plurals in a regular manner by the addition of ! aides-de-camp ; cousin-german, cunsuis-gcrmau ; couri-mariial^ 
s ; as, mouthfuls, spoonfuls^ But some compound nouns, which I courts-martial ; father-in-law, fathers-in-law. 


THE PRONOUN. 


The different kinds of pronouns are specified in the notice of the 
word PROXOUN, in tlie Dictionary, where they are also severally 


enumerated and noticed, 
tionary.) 


(See Pronoun, and Mine, in the Dio- 


THE ADJECTIVR 


An adjective is a word added to a noun to express its quality, 
or limit its meaning; as, a good man; a green field; three ap- 
ples. 

A groat part of the adjectives of the English language are formed 
by affixing to the radical parts of words the terminations ac, al, an, 
ar, a7*g, en, ie, teal, id, He, ine, org, ate, f ul, ose, ous, some, y, tsh, 
nice, lij, we, able, ible, nhle, less. 

Most adjectives have two variations from the simple or positive 
form of the word, called degrees of comparison, namely, the com- 
parative and superlative. 


In words of one syllable the comparative is commonly formed by 
adding r or er to the positive ; as, wise, wiser ; soft, softer ; and the 
superlative, by adding st or est; as, udse, wisest; soft, softest. 

Adjectives of more than one syllable are commonly compared by 
prefixing more and most to the positive ; as, useful, more useful, most 
useful — The tei'mination ish, annexed to the positive, denotes a 
diminution of the quality ; as, black, blackish. 

Several adjectives form their degrees of comparison in an irregular 
manner. These are good, bad, little, many, much, near, late, and 
old. (See these words in the Dictionary.) 


THE 

A verb is a part of speech which signifies to he, to do, or to suffer; 
or it is a word by means of which something is affirmed respectmg 
some person or tiling ; as, I am ; you hear ; he is instructed. 

The person or thing respecting -wHch any thing is affirmed, is called 
the subject. A verb in the infinitive mode is not connected with any 
subject, and no affirmation can be made by it. 

Verbs are divided into actvoe or transitive, and neuter or intransitive. 
In this Dictionary, as well as in most other modern English diction- 
aries, verbs to which v. a. is annexed are active, or tiransitive, verbs; 
and those to which v. n. is annexed are neuter, or intransitive, verbs. 

An active, or transitive, verb expresses an action passing from an 
agent or actor to some object acted upon ; and it requires the addition 
of an object to complete the sense; as, “The master teaches the 
pupil , or “ The master teaches him^^^ Here pupil and him denote 
objects acted upon, and are in the objective case, governed by the 
active or transitive verb teach, 

A neuter, or intransitive, verb expresses being or state of being ; 
and it does not require the addition of an object to complete the 
sense; as, “He is;” “The sun shines ^ — There is a class of verbs 
which are generally ranked among neuter verbs, and which denote 
action confined to the subject, without any object acted upon; as, 
“ I run ; ” “ He walks.” These are, by some grammarians, styled 
active-intransitive verbs, in distinction from activertransitive verbs, 

A passive veib is formed by associating the perfect participle of an 
active verb with some tense of the verb to be ; and it implies an object 
acted upon, and an agent by which it is acted upon ; as, “ Cmsar was 
slain by Brutus ” 

A regular verb is one which forms its imperfect tense and perfect 


VERB. 

ft 

participle by adding d or ed to the present; as, love, loved; eddX, 
called. 

An iri'eguLar verb is one which does not form its imperfect tense 
and perfect participle by adding d or ed to the present ; as, present 
write, imperfect wrote, perfect participle written. 

All the verbs of the English language, which are often used, whether 
regular or irregular, are carefiilly conjugated, where they severally 
occur, in this Dictionary. It is, therefore, not deemed necessary to 
insert here a table of irregular verbs. 

Ataciliary verbs, called also helping verbs, are those by means of 
which English verbs are principally conjugated. They are do, he, 
have, must, may, can, shall, will, with their inflections. Might, 
coidd, should, and would, which are regarded as the imperfect or 
past tenses of may, can, shall, and will, commonly imply past lime ; 
yet they are sometimes used in the conditional present and friture tenses- 

Many verbs are formed by affixing, to the radical parts of woxds» 
ale, en,fy, ish, ise, ize. 

THE CONJUGATION OE VERBS. 

The conjugation of a verb is the regular combination and arrange- 
ment of its several numbers, persons, moods, and tenses. 

Grammarians differ much with respect to the number of voices, 
moods, and tenses in the English language. According to some 
grammarians there is but one voice, the active, two moods, the in- 
dicative and the infinitive, and two tenses, the present and past or 
preterite ; according to others, there are two voices, the active and 
passive, four moods, and six tenses ; as in the following conjugations 
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The aiixiliar)’ and the active verb To Have is conjugated in the 
following manner : — 

TO HAYE. 

Indicative Hood, 

PRESENT TENSE. 


IMPERFECT TENSE. 


Singular, 

1. I might, could, would, or should 

have. 

2. Thou mightst, couldst, wouldst, 

or shouldst have. 

3. He might, could, would, or 

should have. 


'Plural. 

1. ^V'e might, could, would, or 

should lidvc. 

2. Ye or you might, could, would, 

or should have. 

3. They might, could, would, or 

should have. 


Singular, Plural, 

Is# Person^ I have. 1. We have. 

2d Pei'sony Thou hast. 2. Ye or you have. 

Zd Person^ He, she, or it, hath 3. They have. 
or has. 

IMPERFECT TENSE 


Singular, 

1. I had. 

2. Thouhadst. 

3. He, &c. had. 


Plural, 

1. We had. 

2. Ye or you had. 

3. They had. 


Singular, 

1. I have had. 

2. Thou hast had. 
S. He has had. 


PERFECT TENSE. 

Plural, 

1. We have had. 

2. Ye or you have had. 

3. They have had. 


PX.UPE R 

Singular, 

1. I had had. 

2. Thou hadst had. 

3. He had had. 

FIRST FI 

Singular, 

1. I shall or will have. 

2. Thou shalt or "vvilt have. 

8. He shall or -will have. 


ECT TENSE. 

Plural. 

1- We had had. 

2. Ye or you had had. 

3. They had had. 

TUBE TENSE. 

Plural, 

1. We shall or will have. 

2. Ye or you shall or will have. 

3. They shall or will have. 


SECOND FUTURE TENSE. 


Singular. 

1. 1 shall have had. 

2. Thou wilt have had. 

3. He will have had. 


Plural, 

1. We shall have had. 

2. Yc or you will have had. 

3. They wall have had. 


PERFE c T 

Singular. 

1. I may or can have had. 

2. Thou mayst or canst have had. 

3. He may or can have had. 

PLUPERFEC 

Singular. 

1. I might, could, would, or should 

have had. 

2. Thou mightst, couldst, wouldst, 

or shouldst have had. 

3. He might, could, would, or 

should have had. 


TENSE. 

Plural. 

1. Wc may or can have had. 

2. Yc or you may or can have had. 

3. They may or can have had. 

T TENSE. 

Plural. 

1. We might, could, would, or 

should have had. 

2. Yo or you miglit, could, would, 

or should have liad. 

3. They might, could, would, or 

should have had. 


Subjunctive Mood, 


Singular, 

1. If I have. 

2. If thou have. 

3. If he have- 


PRESENT TENSE. 


Plural. 

1, If we have. 

2, If ye or you have. 

3, If they have. 


It is very common to vary the terminations of vc*rbs in the subjunc- 
tive mood in the same manner as in the indicative ; as, If thou 
hasti if he instead of “ If thou htwei if he /ir/rc,” — If thou 
loved, if he loves instead of “If thou love, if ho /ore.” So also, 
If I am, if thou art, if he is ; if we cor,” If I tens, if thou 

wasi, if he was ; ” instead of “ If I <S:c. 

The remaining tenses of the subjunctive mood ar<*, in general, 
similar to the correspondent tenses of the hulicativo mood. 


Infinitive Mood, 


Imperative Mood, 


Prcmit, To have. 


Perfect, To have hud. 


Singular, Plural. 

1. Let me have. 1, Let us have. 

2. Have thou, or do thou have. 2. Have yc, or do ye or you have. 

3. Let him have. 3. Let them have. 


Particqdea, 

Present or Active, Having. Pixfect or Passiee, Had- 

Compound Perfect, Having had. 


Potential Mood, 


Mayd and mightst were formerly, and they are still by some, 
written mayest and mighfest. The second pei'sons singular couldst, 
shouldst, and wouldst, were formerly written coiddest, skouldest, and 
wouldest. 

Though miglti, could, should, and would are preterite and past 
tenses, they are frequently employed to denote the present time. 
Their use to denote both past and present time may be illustrated as 
follows : — 

He should have done this yesterday ; and he might or he cmild 
have done it, if he would, — He should do it, and he might or he 
could do it to-day, if he would. 

May, though of the present tense, is also sometimes used to denote 
the future j as, He may come, and probably will come, to-morrow. 


PRESENT TENSE. 


Singular, 

1. I may or can have. 

2. Thou mayst or caust have. 

3. He may or can have. 


Plural, 

1. We may or can have. 

2. Ye or you may or can have. 

3. They may or can have. 


The auxiliary and the neuter verb To Be m conjugated a» foUowi » 


TO BE, 

Indicative Mood^ 

PRESENT TENHB. 

PlumL 

1. We are. 

2. Ye or you are. 

3. They are. 

IMPERFECT TEW»E. 

, Vturai, 

1, We were. 

2, Ye or you were. 

Z, They were. 

PXRriOT TIERE. 


Singular, 

1. I am. 

2. Thou art. 

3. He, she, or it is. 


Singular, 

1. I was. 

2. Thouwaet, 

3. He was. 


Singular, 

1. I have been. 

2. Thou hast been. 

3. He hath or has been. 


PimO, 

1. We hate been, 

2. Ye or you hate been. 

3. They hate been. 
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PLUPERFECT TENSE. 


Singular. 

1. I had been. 

2. Thou hadst been. 

3. He had been. 


Plural. 

1. We had been. 

2. Ye or you had been. 

3. They had been. 


FIRST FUTURE TENSE. 


Singular. 

1. I shall or vill be. 

2. Thou shalt or wilt be. 

3. He shall or will be. 


Plural. 

1. We shall or will be. 

2. Ye £>r you shall or will be. 

3. They shall or will be. 


Infinitive Mood, 

Present^ To be. Perfect, To have been. 

Participhs. 

Present, Being. Perfect, Been. 

Compound Perfect, Having been. 


CONJUGATION OF REGULAR VERBS. 


SECOND FUTURE TENSE. 


Singular. 

1. I shall have been. 

2. Thou wilt have been. 

3. He will have been. 


Plural. 

1. We shall have been. 

2. Ye or you will have been. 

3. They will have been. 


Imperative Mood. 


Singular. 

1. Let me be. 

2. Be thou, or do thou be. 

3. Let him he. 


Plural. 

1. Let us be. 

2. Be ye or you, or do ye or you be. 

3. Let them be. 


Potential Mood. 


PRESENT TENSE. 


Singutar. 

1. I may or can be. 

2. Thou mayst or canst be. 

3. He may or can be. 


Plural. 

1. We may or can be. 

2. Ye or yon may or can be. 

3. They may or can be. 


have been. 


should have been. 


Svijunctive Mood. 


PRESENT TENSE. 


1. If I be. 

2. If thou be. 
3* If he be. 


1. If I were. 

2. If thou wert. 

3. If he were. 


Smgular. 


Plural. 

1. If we be. 

2. If ye or you be. 

8. If they be. 


IKPBR7EOX TENSE. 


Plwal. 

1. If we were. 

2. If ye or you were. 

3. If they were. 


ACTIVE. 

A regular active verb is conjugated in tae foEowing manner : — 
TO LOVE. 

Indicative Mood. 

PRESENT TENSE. 

Singular-. Plural. 

. I love. 1. We love. 

Thou lovest. 2. Ye or you love. 

He, she, or it loves or loveth. 3. They love. 


IMPERFECT TENSE. 


Singular. 

I loved. 

Thou lovedst. 

He loved. 


Plural. 

1. We loved. 

2. Ye or you loved. 

3. They loved. 


PERFECT TENSE. 


IMPERFECT TENSE. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I might, could, would, or should 1. We might, could, would, or 

be. should be. 

2. Thou mightst, couldst, wouldst, 2. Ye or you might, could, would, or 

or shouldst be. should be. 

3. He might, could, would, or 3. They might, could, would, or 

should be. should be. 

PERFECT TENSE. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I may or can have been. 1. We may or can have been. 

2. Thou mayst or canst have been. 2. Ye or you may or can have been. 

3. He may or can have been. 3. They may or can have been. 

PLUPERFECT TENSE. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I might, could, would, or should 1, We might, could, would, or should 

have been. have been. 

2. Thou mightst, couldst, wouldst, 2. Ye or you might, could, would, or 

or shouldst have been. should have been. 

3. He might, could, would, or should 3. They might, could, would, or 


Singular. 

I have loved. 

Thou hast loved. 

He hath or has loved. 


Pluraei 

1. We have loved. 

2. Ye or you have loved. 

3. They have loved. 


PLUPERFECT TENSE. 


Singtdar. 
I had loved. 

Thou hadst loved. 
He had loved. 


Plural. 

1. We had loved. 

2. Ye or you had loved. 

3. They had loved. 


FIRST FUTURE TENSE. 


Singular. 

I shall or will love. 
Thou shalt or wilt love. 
He shall or will love. 


Plural. 

1. We shall or will love. 

2. Ye or ygu shall or will love. 

3. They shall or will love. 


SECOND FUTURE TENSE. 


Singular. 

I shall have loved. 
Thou wilt have loved. 
He will have loved. 


Plural. 

1. We shall have loved. 

2. Ye or you will have loved. 
8. They will have loved. 


Imperative Mood. 


Singular. 

Let me love. 

Love thou, or do thou love, 
let him love. 


Plural. 

1. Let us love. 

2. Love ye or you, or do ye love. 
3* Let them love- 


Potential Mood. 


PRESENT TENSE. 


Singular. 

I may or can love. 

Thou mayst or canst love. 
He may or can love. 


Plural. 

1. We may or can love. 

2. Ye or you may or can love. 

3. They may or can love. 


The rmaining tenses of this mood are, in general, similar to the 
correspondent tenses of the indioative mood. 


IMPERFECT TENSE. 

Singttlar. Pkirat * 

I might, could, would, or should 1. We might, could, would, or 
love. should love. 

Thou mightst, couldst, wouldst, 2. Ye or you might, could, would, 
or shouldst love. or should love. 

He might, could, would, or should 3. They might, could, would, or 
love. should love. 
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P£Br£C7 TENSE. 

Singular. 'Plural. 

1, I may or caji have loved. 1. We may or can have loved. 

2. Thou mayst or canst have loved. 2. Ye or you may or can have loved. 

He may or can have loved. 3. They may or can have loved. 

PLUPEREE C T TENSE. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I might, could, would, or should 1. We might, could, would, or shoiild 

have loved. have loved. 

2. Thou mightst, couldst, wouldst, 2. Ye or you might, could, would, or 

or shouldst have loved- should have loved. 

S. Hemight, could, would, or should 3. They might, could, would, or 
have loved. should have loved. 


Subjunctive Mood, 

PRESENT TENSE. 

Plural. 

1. If we love. 

2. If ye or you love. 

3. If they love. 


Singular, 

1. If I love. 

2. If thou love. 

3. If he love. 


The remaining tenses of this mood are, in general, similar to the 
correspondent tenses of the indicative mood. 


PIRST PUTURE TENSE. 


Singular. 

1. I shall or wdll be loved. 

2. Thou shalt or wilt be loved. 

3. He shall or will be loved. 


Plural. 

1. We shall or will be loved, 

2. Ye or you shall or will be loved 

3. They shall or will be loved. 


SECOND FUTURE TENSE. 


Singular, 

1. I shall have been loved. 

2. Thou wilt have been loved. 

3. He will have been loved. 


Plural. 

1. We shall have been loved. 

2. Ye or you will have been loved. 

3. They will have been loved. 


Singular. 

1. Let me be loved. 

2. Be thou loved, or do thou be 

loved. 

3. Let him be loved. 


Imjperative Mood. 

Plural. 

1. Let us be loved. 

2. Be ye or you loved, or do yc bo 
loved. 

3. Let them be loved. 


Potential Mood, 


PRESENT TENSE. 


Singular. 

1. I may or can be loved. 

2. Thou mayst or canst be loved. 

3. He may or can be loved. 


Plural. 

1. We may or can be loved. 

2. Yc or you may or can be loved. 

3. They may or can be loved. 


Infinitive Mood. 

Present, To love. Perfect, To have loved. 

Participles, 


Present, Loving. Perfect, Loved- 

Compound Perfect, Having loved. 


IMPERFECT TENSE. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I might, could, would, or should 1. Wemight, could, would, or should 

be loved. be loved. 

2. Thou mightst, couldst, wouldst, 2. Ye or you might, could, would, 

or shouldst be loved. or shotild be loved. 

3. He might, could, would, or should 3. They might, could, would, or 

be loved. should be loved. 

PERFECT TENSE. 


passive:. 

Verbs passive are called regular when they form their perfect 
participle by the addition of d ox ed to the verb j as, from the verb 
to lorn is formed the passive, I am loved, I was loved, I shall be 
loved, &c. 

A passive verb is conjugated by adding the perfect participle to the 
auxiliary verb to be, through ail its changes of number, person, mood, 
and tense, in the following manner ; — - 


TO BE LOVED. 

Indicative Mood. 


Singukur. 

1. I am loved. 

2. Thou art loved, 

3. He is loved. 


PRESENT TENSE. 

Plural. 

1. We are loved. 

2. Ye or you are loved. 

3. They are loved. 


IMPERFECT TENSE. 


Singular, 

1. I was loved. 

2. Thou wast loved. 

3. He was loved. 


Plural. 

1. We were loved. 

2. Ye or you were loved. 

3. They were loved. 


PERFECT TENSE. 


Singular, 

L I have been loved. 

2. Thou hast been loved. 

S, He has or hath been loved. 


Plural, 

1* We have been loved. 

2. To or you have been loved. 

3. They have been loved. 


PLUPERFECT TENSE. 


Singtdar, 

1. I had been loved. 

% Thou hadst been loved. 
^ He had been loved, 


Plural. 

1. We had been loved. 

2. Ye or you had been loved. 
^ They had been loved. 


Smgular. 

1. I may or can have been loved. 

2. Thou mayst or canst have been 

loved. 

3. He may or can have been loved. 


Plural. 

1. Wc may or can have been loved. 

2. Ye or you may or can have be<*n 

loved. 

3. They may or cun have been loved* 


PLUPERFECT TENSE. 


Singular. 

1. I might, could, would, or should 

have been loved. 

2. Thou mightst, couldst, wouldst, 

or shouldst have been loved. 

8. He might, could, would, or should 
have been loved. 


Plural, 

1 . We might, could, would, or should 

have been Iove<l. 

2. Ye or you tuight, could, would, or 

should have bi*«*u bned. 

3. They might, could, would, or 

should have been loved. 


Singular. 

1. If I be loved. 

2. If thou be loved. 

3. If he be loved. 


Suljtmctive Mood, 

PRESENT TENSE. 

Plural 

1. If we be loved. 

2. If ye or you be loved. 

3. If they bo loved- 


IMPERFECT TENSE. 


Singular, 

I. If I were loved. 

2* If thou wert loved. 
3. If he were loved. 


Plural 

1. If we were loved. 

2. If ye or ytm were loved, 

3. If they were loved. 


The remaining tenses of this mood are, in gonoral, simikr to tkft 
correspondent tenses of the indicative mood. 


Infinitim Mood* 

Present, To be loved. Perfect, To have been loved. 

Participles, 

Present, Being loved. Perfect, 'Bemi loved. 

Compomd Perf^, Having been loved. 



THE PARTICIPLE.— THE INTERJECTION. 




THE PAETICIPLE. 


The participle is, by some grammarianSj considered as a distinct 
part of speech, and by others it is regarded only as a form of the verb. 
It is derived from the verb, and partakes of the signification and 
properties of the verb* It is an adjective form of the verb, and, like 
an adjective, belongs to a noun; and it signifies doing, being, or 
suffering, without affirming any thing. It becomes a noun by pre- 
fixing to it the definite article the. — There are three participles : the 
present, ending in ing, as momng ; the perfect, past, or passive, ending 
(if the verb is regular) in ed, as moved ; and the compound perfect, 
as having moved* 

The participle in ing, though properly and generally active, is some- 
times used in a passive sense ; as, “ Forty and six years was this temple 
in building John ii, 20. — “While the ark was a preparing* 1 Peter 
iii. 20. — “ The nation had cried out loudly against the crime while 
it loas committing*^ Bolingbrohe. — “ My Lives are reprinting*^ 
Johnson, — Dr. Johnson, in the Grammar prefixed to his Dictionary, 
remarks, with respect to this use of the present participle, “ There is 
a manner of using the active participle which gives it a passive signifi- 
cation ; as, ‘ The Grammar is now 'printing ,* ' ‘ The brass is forging* 
This, in my opinion, is a vicious expression, probably corrupted 
from a phrase more pure, but now somewhat obsolete : < The book is 
a printing ; ’ ' The brass is a forging ; * a being properly at, and 
printing and forging verbal nouns, signifying action, according to 
the analogy of this language.” 

Although Johnson thus censured this use of the participle in ing, 
yet he afterwards made use of it himself in the instance above cited 

Within a few years, as a substitute for both of the above forms, a 


neologism has been introduced, by which the present passive parti-- 
eiple is substituted, in such cases as the above, for the participle in 
ing ; and in the above examples, instead of “ in building , “ a pre'- 
paringi^ ^^was committing/* and “are reprinting,** the modern 
innovators would say, “in being built,** being prepared,** ^^was 
being committed,** “ are being reprinted*** This new form has been 
used by some respectable writers, as in the following instances : “ For 
those who are being educated in our seminaries.” B* Southey* — 
“It was being uttered** Coleridge * — “The foimdation was being 
laid** BHt. Critic * — The Eclectic Review remarks, “That a need 
of this phrase, or an equivalent one, is felt, is sufficiently proved by 
the extent to which it is used by educated persons and respectable 
writers.” 

This phrase, styled by Abp. Whately “ uncouth English,” has been 
censured by various grammarians and critics. — “It [xBTviJtiiivog\ 
signifies properly, though in xmeouth English, one who is being 
beaten*** Abp* Whatdy* — “ The bridge is being built, and other 
phrases of the like land, have pained the eye.” L. Booth, — “ The 
phrase ‘ is being built,* and others of similar kind, have been, for a 
few years back, insinuating themselves into our language ; still they 
are not English.” M. JB[arrison*s Bise, Progress, and Present 
Structure of the English Language* — “ ‘ The house is being built.* 
— This mode of expression is becoming quite common. It is liable, 
however, to several important objections. It appears formal and 
pedantic. — It has not, so far as I know, the support of any respecta- 
ble grammarian. — The easy and natural expression is, ‘The house is 
building/** Prof J. TF. 


THE ADVERB. 


An adverb is a word added to a verb, an adjective, and sometimes 
to another adverb, to express some quality or circumstance respecting 
It 5 as, “ He writes well ; ” “ A truly excellent scholar ; ” “ He speaks 


very correctly.” A great many adverbs are formed from adjectives 
by the addition of ly, or by changing e to y ; as, wise, wisdy ; noble, 
nobly* 


THE CONJUNCTION. 


The conjunction ia a part of speech, or a particle, which connects 
words and sentences together; consisting principally of two sorts, 


copulative and disjunctive; but there are other diriaions given by 
many grammarians, as adversative, causal, illative, 


THE INTEEJECTION. 


Aa integecfioii is a word used to esquress some adS^on or emotion of the mind. 
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EiSfGLISH GRAIVIMAJS. 


THE PEEPOSmON. 


Prepositions show the relations between words, and are generally- 
placed before nouns and pronouns in the objective case. 

There are many nouns, adjectives, verbs, and participles, which are 


followed by their appropriate prepositions; and there are instances in 
which it is a matter of some difficidty to determine what preposition 
is most suitable to be used. 


A LIST OP WORDS WITH THE PROPER PREPOSITION ANNEXED. 


A. 

Abandoned 
Abate of. 

Abhorrence of. 

Abhorrent to, from. 

Abide in, at, with, 
Abominable to. 

Abound in, with. 

Abridge of, from,. 
A?oseTitfrom, 

Abstain from* 

Abstinence from. 

Abut on, up 07 i. 

Accede to. 

Acceptable to. 

Access to. 

Accessory to. 

Accommodate tOf with. 
Accompanied bif, with. 
Accord, V, n. with ; v. a, to. 
Accordance with. 

According to. 

Account (f, for, to. 
Accountable to a person ifor 
a thing. 

Accuse of, by. 

Acquaint with. 

Acquaintance with. 
Acquiesce in. 

Acquit of. 

Adapted to. 

Add to. 

Address to. 

Adequate to. 

Adhere to. 

Adjacent to. 

Adjourn to, at, for. 

Adjudge to. 

Adjust to. 

Admonish of, by, aaainst. 
Admission (accessj to ; (en- 
trance) into. 

Admit of. 

Advantage over, of. 

Advise <y, to. 

Advocate /or. 

Affection /or. 

Affinity with, between. 
Agree with a person ; to 
things proposed ; vpon 
things or conditions. 
Agreeable to. 

Aim at. 

Alienate /-owt. 

Allude to. 

Alteration in. 

Ambitious q/j to. 

Amenable 
Analogous to. 

Analogy to, betwem. 

Angry with a person ; ai a 

Annex to* 

Animadvert on, upon* 
Answer for, to. 

Antecedent to. 

Antipathy to, against. 
Anxious about* 

Apologize fon 
Apolo^/or. 

Appeal w. 

Appertain to. 

Applicable to. 

Apply to, ^ 

Apprehensive of* f 
Appropriate to* 


Approve of. 

Argue with, agaimt. 

Array with, in. 

Arrive at. 

Ask of a person; for or 
(fter a person or thing. 
Aspire to. 

Assent to. 

Assimilate to. 

Associate with. 

Assure of. 

Astonished at. 

Atone for. 

Attached to. 

Attain to. 

Attend to. 

Attentive to. 

Averse to, from. 

Aversion to, from. 


B. 


Ballot /in 
Banish /row. 

Bare of. 

Bargain /or. 

Bear up, mon, with* 

Beguile of. 

Believe in, on. 

Belong to. 

Bereave of. 

Bestow on, upon. 

Betray to a person; ir^o a 
thing. 

Betroth to. 

Bigoted to. 

Bind to, in, up, upon. 

Blame /or. 

Blush at. 

Boast of. 

Border up<m, 

Brag</. 


C. 


Call on, upon, at, for \ — on 
a person; owfahouse. 
Capable of. 

Care /or, to. 

Careful of, for. 

Careless of, about. 

Carp <xt. 

Catch at, up. 

Caution agaimt. 

Certify <fi 
Change /or, with. 

Charge on or against a per- 
son; «»/Aathing. 

Clear of. 

Coalesce mth. 

Coincide with. 

Commune with. 

Commit to. 

Communicate to, with. 
Compare to, in respect ‘to 
quality; with, by way of 
illustration. 


Compelled to. 
Compliance with. 
Comply with. 
Composed of 
Concede to. 

Conceive of. 
Concerned ai,for. 
Concur mthi i^> ofh ^0, 


Condemn to. 

Condescend to. 

Conduce to. 

Confer mi, upon. 

Confide in. 

Conform to. 

Conformable to. 
Conformity to. 

Congenial to, with. 
Congratulate on, upon. 
Connect xoith. 

Conscious of. 

Consecrate to. 

Consent to. 

Consign to. 

Consist of, in, with. 
Consistent with. 

Consonant to. 

Consult with. 

Contend with, against. 
Contest with. 

Contiguous to. 

Contrast with. 

Contrary to. 

Conversant in, unth, about. 
Convert to, into. 

Convict of. 

Comince of. 

Copy from, after. 
Correspond to, loiih. 
Correspondence to, with. 
Correspondent to. 

Covenant with, for* 

Cure of. 


D. 

Dash against, upon. 

Deal in, by, with. 

Debar of, from. 

Decide on, upon. 

Defend against, from. 

Deficiency of. 

Deficient in. 

Defraud of. 

Demand of. 

Denounce against a person 5 
on a thing. 

Depend on, upon. 

Dependent on, upon. 

Deprive of. 

Derogate from. 

Derogation / mw*, to. 
Derogatory to. 

Descended from, 

Besirous^^ 

Desist/row. 

Despair of. 

Despoil of. 

Destined io. 

Destitute of. 

Detach from. 

Detract from. 

Deviate j^om. 

Devolve on, upon. 

Devote to. 

Dictate to. 

Die q/a disease ; by the sword 
or famine ; for another. 
Differ with a person in opin- 
ion ; from a person or 
thing in some quality. 
Different /•<»». 

Difficulty in. 

Diminish from. 

Diminution of. 


Disablcd/rom. 

Disagree toith, to. 
Disagreeable to. 
Disappointed of a thing not 
obtained; in a thing ob- 
tained. 

Disapprove of. 

Discourage from. 
Discouragement to. 
Disengaged/row. 

Disgusted at, with. 

Dislike to. 

Dismission from. 
Disparagement to. 

Dispense with. 

Dispose of, to, for. 
Dispossess of. 

Dispute with. 

Disqualify /or, /row. 
Dissatisfied with. 

Dissent from. 

Distinct froin. 
Distinguish/row, between. 
Distrustful of. 

Divested of. 

Divide between two ; among 
many. 

Dote on. 

Doubt of, about. 

Dwell in, at, on. 


Fondness /or. 

Foreign to, from. 

Founded on or upon a basis ; 

in truth. 

Free from. 

Friendly to, 

Frighten<‘d at. 

Frown at^ upon. 

Fruitful in, of. 

Full of. 

Furnished %oUh. 


G. 

Give to. 

Glad of at. 

Glan<5e at, upon, 

Gh>w with. 

Grapple tritk. 

Grateful to a person ; for a 
favor. 

Greedy of, efter. 

Grieve at, for. 

Guard against. 

Guilty of. 


II. 


E. 

Eager in, for, after. 

Embark in, for. 
Embellished %oith. 

Emerge from. 

Employ in, on, tipon, about. 
Emulous of. 

Enamoured of. 

Encounter toith. 
Encouragement to, 

Encroacn 07 i, ujwn. 
Endeared to. 

Endeavor afUr, 

Endowed with. 

Endued with. 

Engage in, with, for. 

Enjoin on, upon. 

Enter on, u^n, mto. 
Entrance on, upon, into. 
Envious of, at. 

Equal to,' with. 

Equivalent to. 

Espouse to. 

Estimated 
Estranged from. 

Exception from, to, agaSmt* 
Ex(‘luded from. 

Exclusive of. 

Expelled from. 

Expert in, at. 

Exposed to. 

Expressive of. 


F. 

Fall under, on, upon, from* 
Familiar to, wtih. 

Fawn on, upon* 

Fearful of. 

Feed on, upon. 

Fight uftth, agaimtffor, 

medwith, 

Fondq;^ 


Hanker after. 
Happen to, on. 
Healed of, 
Hiuder/rowi. 
Hiss 

Hold in, of on. 


I. 

Ignorant of^ 

Xnim(«rsiui\ in, 

Imp.iliriit at ^ for, of 
JnipoiH‘1 rablt'Viy, to* 

Iini)«*i\ii;us tt), 

Impnse on, upon, 
Inacfi-ssihle to, 

Ineap.ihle of 
Incentive in, 

Ineorpornte into, with* 
IncmiHistent with, 

Xneuleato on, ujofm, 
Independeat of on, 
IiKlifferent to, 

Imlulge with, in* 

Indulgent to* 
luiluenee ovtr, tpiih, on. 
Inform of utniUt, emmming* 
Initiate 'into, in, 

Initiutioii into. 

Inquire of qfter, for, about 
Inroad into, 

InsonHtble to, of. 

Inseparable from* 

Insluuiito ituti. 

Insist on, upon. 

Inspection into, oter* 
Instruct tn. 

Insult oren 
Intent cm, upm* 

Interfere with* 

Int<*rou‘d*llt' with, 

I II ter V e a e htetoeen* 

Intimate with. 

Introduce into, in* 

Intrude on, into* 
Inured to. 



THE PREPOSITION. 


xii 


Invested with. i 

Irritated agahist or hy a per- 1 
son ; at or hy a thing. , 


0 . 


J. 


J ealous of. 
Jeer at. 

Join withy to. 


K. 

Knock aty on. 
Known to. 


Obedient to. 

Object tOj against. 
Observant of. 
Observation of. 
Obtrude on, upon. 
Obvious to. 

Offend against. 
Offensive to. 

Offer to. 

Operate on. 

Opposite to. 
Overwhelmed withy hy. 


L. 


P. 


Laden with. 

Land at. 

Laugh at. 

Lean ow, upony against. 
Level wit7i. 

Liberal tOy of. 

Liken to. 

Live iny aty withy ony upon. 
Loaded with. 

Long foTy after. 

Lord o’oer. 


M. 


Made of. 

Marry Vo, with. 
Meddle xoiih. 
Mediate between. 
Meditate o», upon. 
Meet, V., with. 
Militate against. 
Mingle with. 
Minister to* 
Mistrustful of. 
Mix with. 


Necessary to, for. 
Need of. 
Neglectful of. 
Negotiate with. 


Parcel out. 

Parley with. 

Part jroTyiy with. 

Partake of. 

Partial to. 

Partiality to y for. 

Participate hiy of. 

Patient withy ofy under. 

Pay /or. 

Peculiar to, 

Penet*nte into, 

Pers .ivere in, 

Per^.ain to, 

Piich upouy on. 

P’^ay ouy upoYiy with, 
Pleasant to. 

Pleased with. 

Plunge into. 

Possessed of. 

Pounce oUy upon. 

Pour oily upoiiy into. 

Pray /or, with. 

Predisposed to. 

Prefer ^o, be fore f above. 
Preferable io. 

Preference tOy oveTy abovey 
before. 

Pre'lix to. 

Prejudice against. 
Prejudicial to. 

Prepare for. 

Preserve' /rom. 

Preside over. 

Press on, upon. 

Presume 07^, upon. 

Pretend to. 


Prevail ony upoUy with (to 
persuade), oirer, against (to 
overcome). 

Prevent from. 

Previous to. 

Prey on, upon. 

Prior to. 

Productive of. 

Profit hy. 

Profitable to. 

Prone to. 

Pronounce against a person ; 

on a thing. 

Propose to. 

Piotect others froniy our- 
selves against. 

Protest against. 

Pi oud of. 

Provide toithyfory against. 
Purge cfy from. 

Pursuance of. 

Pursuant to. 


Q. 

Quarrel with. 

Quarter oUy upon. 
Questioned ouy upony hy. 


E. 


Bail at. 

Reckon ony tipoUy zoith, 
Beeline otiy tipon. 

Reconcile tOy with. 

Recover from. 

Reduce tOy under. 

Refer to. 

Reflect on, upon. 

Refrain from. 

Regard /or, to. 

Rejoice ed, in. 

Relate to. 

Release from. 

Relieve from. 

Relish /or, of. 

Rely on, upon. 

Remain in, at. 

Remarfc on, upon. 

Remit to. 

Remonstrate with a person ; 

against a thing. 

Remove from. 

Repent of. 


Repine at. 

Replete with. 

Repose on, upon. 

Ttnnil'T-nnT«t fQ, 

if ■* {'.•>!' 

llf-' ■. -Ml tOy between. 

Resolve on, uj on. 

Rost illy aty on, upon. 
Restore to. 

Restrain from, of. 
Retire from, to. 

Return to. 

Rich in. 

Rid of, 

Rob of. 

Rove about, over. 

Rub against. 

Rule over. 

Rush against, on, upon. 


S. 


Sated with. 

Satiate with. 

Saturate with. 

Save from, ’ 

Seek for, after, to. 

Seize on, upon. 

Send to, for. 

Sensible of. 

Sick of. 

Significant of. 

Similar to. 

Sink mtOy in, beneath. 

Sit on, upon, in. 

Skilful in, at. 

Smile aty. on, upon. 

Snap at. 

Snatch at. 

Sneer at. 

Solicitous about, for. 
Sorry for. 

Stay m, at, udth. 

Stick to, by. 

Strip of. 

Strive agamstyfor. 
Subject to. 

Submissive to. 

Submit to. 

Substitute for. 

Subtract from. 

Suitable to, for. 
Surprised at. 

Suspected of, hy. 

Swerve from. 
Sympathize vnth. 



* Taste of a thing possessed ,* 
for a thing desired or rel^ 
isbed. 

Tax withy for. 

Tend to, toicard^. 

Thankful for. 

Think on, upon, ahoiet. 
Thirst after, for. 

Touch at, on, upGn^ 
Transmit to. 

Triumph over. 

Troublesome to. 

True to. 

Trust in, to. 


U. 

Unison untk. 
Unite withy to. 
Useful for, to. 


V. 

Value on, upon. 

Versed in. 

Vest in a person, with ^ 
thing. 

Voido/ 


W. 

Wait on, upon, for, at* 
Want of. 

Weary of. 

Weep at, for. 

Witness of. 

Worthy of. 


Y. 


Team towards, for 
Yield jfo. 

Yoke with. 


z. 


Zealous for. 



ORIGIN, FORMATION, AND ETYMOLOGY 

O F 

THE ENGLISH LANGDAGE. 


In the formation of the English language, most of the languages 
here enumerated have contributed more or less; jet the English 
has been formed mainly from the Anglo-Saxon ; and the contributions 
to it next in importance to those from the Anglo-Saxon are derived 
from the Latin, through the Norman French. 

The family of Indo-Germanic or Indo-European languages may 
be considered as comjn'ising six branches, two belonging to Asia, and 
four to EurojDe. 

1. The Indian branch, comprising the Sanscrit and its derivative 
dialects. 

2. The MedO“Persic, or Arian branch, at the head of which stands 
the Zend, or Old Persian. 

3. The Graeco-Latin branch, comprising the Greek, Modem 
Greek, Latin, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, Norman French, and 
French. 

4. The Teutonic branch, with the Gothic at its head, comprising 
the different Germanic 'dialects, the Anglo-Saxon, English, Frlesie, 
Flemish or Bclgic, Dutch, German; — the Scandinavian dialects, 
Icelandic, Norwegian, Danish, and Swedish. 

5. The Slavonic or Slavic, comprising the Lithuanian, Russian, 
Polish, &c. 

6. The Celtic, comprising the Welsh, Cornish, Armorican, Gaelic or 
Highland Scotch, Irish or Erse, and the Manks. 

The translation of the four Gospels (the Oodex Argentms) by 
Ulphilas into the Gotliio or Moeso-Gothic language, about A. D. 360, 
is regarded as the earliest specimen now in existence of any Teutonic, 
German, or Gothic dialect, and it preceded any known Anglo-Saxon 
MS. by about four hundred or five hundred years. 


THE LORD’S PRAYER IN YARIOUS LANGUAGES. 

Tlie version of the hordes Prayer [Matt, vi.] is here exhibited in 
all the languages which have contHbixted, in any considerable degree^ 
to the formation of the English language* 

GREEK. 

From the text of Tischendorf, seventh edition, Leipsic, 1869, 8vo. 

n&TSQ 6 kv roTg adgctpolg^ ’ 

dy toted jJtw rd ^vofid crov* * 

ilddio) ij ^aaiXata aov* 

ysj'jydTjroi ri> SUrjind crov &g iv o^gav^ seed ini yrjg* 
rdv ^gtov ijju&p rdr inwija'top ddg ij/utp aij/uegov 
Hal dcfisg ^i^Tp rd dcp^ilT^fiara ii/aop^ d>g xal ^fisTg dq)ifxa/usv 
TOtg dqpeiXiraig 

Hal fjiii siasviyHrig ijfiixg elg nsi>qaafi6p, 
dUd gvaat dnd wV noPTigdU, 


The following is added in the ‘‘ Textus Receptus ” : 

OTi crov itJtiv ^aaiXela Hal dOva^ng nal j) d<5?« sig roi>g 
aiStPag. ‘Afii^p* 

MODERN GREEK, OR ROMAIC. 

From the version of Maximus Kiilliupolitcs, as jiublished in Lon- 
don, 1824, 12mo. (First printed in 1638.) 

Ttotrigu fittg onov $7crat eig rodg oit()(iepoi>g* 
dg dyifxcrdf^ to bpo/id aov, 
pumXela crov* 

dg yipri t6 dthjyd (xou, xiMig eJg r()p oigupitp^ xal (-Ig ttJv yiji'* 
Td ipuifxl /uag to xadi/fifQirop dog fmg tb a/ifirgor, 

JCctl avy^digijai gag iCt ftag, Hudthg xml ii.iiXg avy p 
robg ^tag. 

Kul jiiiiP flag cpigr^g rig nr iQaiTfibv* 
dXkdL iXevdiQiaai fiag dTid rbi* nopi^gbp* 

Stt> idtxij erdv cIpiu t/ fiuiTiXrtu^ xul i) dirafug xul rj do^a tig 
jodg alQpag. *Afajp» 

LATIN. 

From the version made by St. Jerome in the latter part of the 
fomrth century, — the “Vulgate,” — as edit(‘d by Tischcndoif in his 
“ Novum Testamentum Triglottum,” Leipsic, 1834. 

Pater noster qui es in caelis, 
sanctificetur nomeu tuum, 
adveniat regnum tuum, 
fiat voluntas tua sicut in caelo et in terra, 
pancm nostrum supersubstantialem da nobis hodic, 
et dhnitte nobis debita nostra sicut et nos dimittimus debitorJbus 
nostris, 

et ne inducas nos in temptationem, 
sed libera nos a malo. 

ITALIAN. 

From the version of Giovanni Diodati, onginal edition, Omm, 
1607, 4to. 

Padre nostro, che sei ne* cieli, 
sia santificato xl tuo nome. 

II tuo regno venga, 

la tua volontk sia &tta, mceme in cielo, cosl anche in temu 
Dacci hoggi il nostro pane coddiano. 

E ximettici i nostri debit!, sicome noi anchora gii rimettmmo 
&* nostri debitori. 

E non indurci in tentatione, 
ma Hberaci dal Maligno : 

perdoche tuo % il regno, e la potemsa, e la gloria, In mmpitmm. 
Amen. 
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SPANISH. 

From tlie version of the Bible by Father Phelipe Scio de San 
Miguel, original edition, Valencia, 1790-1793, 10 vols. folio. 

Padre nuestro, que estus en los Cielos ; 
santificado sea el tu nombre. 

Venga el tu Reyno ; 

hiigase tu voluntad, como en el Cielo asi tambien en la tierra. 
Danos hoy nuestro pan sobresubstancial. 

Y perddnanos nuestras deudas, asi como nosotros perdonamos 

d nuestros deudores. 

Y no nos dexes caer en la tentacion : 
mas libranos de mal. Amen. 

PORTUGUESE. 

From the translation of Antonio Pereira de Figueiredo, 1781- 
1783, as published by the British and Foreign Bible Society, London, 
1855, 8vo. 

Padre nosso que estds nos Ceos ; 
santificado seja o ten nome 
Veiiha a nos o ten Reino. 

Seja feita a tua vontade, assim na terra, como no Ceo. 

0 pao nosso, que he sobre toda a substancia, nos da hoje. 

E perdoa-nos as nossas dividas, assim como nos tambem perdoa- 
mos aos nossos devodorcs : 

E nSo nos deixes caliir em tentaqao. 

Mas livra nos do mal. Amen. 

FRENCH. 

From the Geneva version of 1588, as revised by David Martin, 
original edition, Amsterdam, 1707, foL 

Notre Pore qui cs aux cioxix, 
ton Nom soit sanctifie. 

Ton Regne vienne. 

Ta volontd soit faite en la terre comme au cieh 
Donne nous aujourd'hui notro pain quotidien. 

Et nous quitte nos clettes, comme nous quittons aussi les dettes 
k nos debiteurs. 

Et ne nous indui point en tentation, 
mais delivre nous du Malin. 

Car h toi cst le regne, Sc la puissance, & la gloire h jamais. Amen. 

OLD FRENCH. (Twelfth century.) 

As given by Adelung, Mithridates, H, 590, 591. 

Sire Pere, qui es bs Ciaux, 

Sanctifier soit li tuens Nons ; 

Avigne li tuens Regnes j 

Soit faite ta Volantb, si comme ele est faite el Gel, si soit ele 
faite en Terre $ 

Nostre Pain de ohascun Jor nos done bui; 

Et pardone nos nos Me£^, si come nos pardonnons h cos qui 
mefiaitnosont; 

Sire ne soffire, que nos scions temptd par mauvesse Temptadon j 
Mes Sir delivre nos dc Mal. 

WELSH. 

From the edition of the Welsh Bible published by the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, London, 1837, 8vo. j being essentiidly Bishop 
Pto/s version, first printed in 162iO, 


Ein Tad, yr hwn wyf yn y nefoedd, 
sancteiddier dy Enw. 

Deled dy dejrnas. 

Gwneier dy ewyllys, megis yn y nef, felly ar y ddaear hefyd. 
Djto i ni heddyw ein bara beunyddiol. 

A maddeu i ni ein dj ledion, fel y maddemvn niimau i’n dyledwyr, 
Ac nac arvvain ni i brofedigaeth j 
eithr gwared ni rhag drwg. 

Canys eiddot ti yw y de^mas, a’r nerth, a’r gogoniant, yn oes 
oesoedd. Amen. 


GAELIC. 

From the version of the New Testament by the Rev, James Stuart, 
as published by the Society for Propagating Christian Knowledge, 
Edinburgh, 1813, 12mo. (First printed in 1767.) 

Ar n-Athair a ta air neamh, 

Gu naomhaichear t’ainm. 

Thigeadh do rioghachd. 

Deanar do thoil air an talamh, mar a nUTiear air neamh. 

Tabhair dhuinn an diugh ar n-aran laitheil. 

Agus maith dhuinn ar fiacha, amhuil mar a mhaitheas siime d'ar 
luchd-fiach. 

Agus na leig am buaircadh sinn, 
ach saor siim o ole : 

Oir is leatsa an rioghachd, agus an cumhaehd, agus a’ ghlbir, gu 
sioixuidh. Amen. 


IRISH. 

From the version of Uilliam O. Domhnuill, or William Daniel, as 
published by the British and Foreign Bible Society, London, 1817, 
8vo. (First printed in 1602.) 

Ar Nathafr atd ar neamh, 

Ndomhthar hainm. 

Tigheadh do rioghachd. 

Deuntar do thoil ar an thalamh, mar do nithear ar neamh. 

Ar narjin laethamhail tabhair dhixiim a niu. 

Agus maith dhiiinn ar bhfiacha, mar mhaithmidne dar bhfdi-* 
theamhnuibh fein* 

Agus na Idig sinn a ccathughadh, 
achd sto inn o ole : 

Oir is leachd fdin an rioghachd, agus an chiimhachd, agus an 
ghloir, go sidrruighe. Amen. 


GOTHIC. (Fourth century.) 

From the edition of Ulfilas by Gabelentz and Loebe, Lezpsic, 
1836-1846, 4to. 

Atta unsar thu in himinam. 

Veihnai name thein. 

Qimai tbiudinassus tiieins. 

Vairthai vilja theins sve in hiiaina jah ana airthai. 

Hlaif unsarana thana sinteinan gif tms himma daga. 

Jah aflet uns tbatei dtulans rijaima svasve jah veis atietam thaim 
skulam unsaraim. 

Jah ni briggais uns in fraistubnjai. 

Ak lausei uns af thamma ubiBnu 

Unte ihdha ist tbiudangardi jah mahts jah vulthus m alvioa. 
Amen. 
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ICELANDIC. 

From the Icelandic Bible printed at Copenhagen in 1813, aiter the 
edition of 1747, for the British and Foreign Bible Society. 

Fader vor thii sem ert a himnum, 
helgest thitt nafii. 

Tilkome thitt rike. 

Verde thirm vile so d jordu sem d himne. 

Gef thii OSS i dag vort daglegt brand. 

Og fyrergef oss vorar sknllder, so sem ver fyrergefum vormn 
skuUdunautum. 

Og innleid oss eige i jfreistne, 
helldur frelsa thii oss fira lUu. 

Thviad thitt er riked, og mdttur og dyrd urn allder allda. Amen. 


DAISTCSH. 

From the Danish Bible published by the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, London, 1856, 8vo. 

Vor Fader, du som er i Himlene ! 

Helliget vorde dit Kavn j 
IComme dit Rige 5 

Skee din Villie, som i Himmelen, saa og paa Jorden 5 
Giv os i Dag yort daglige Br^dj 

Og forlad os vor Skyld, saa som vi forlade vore Skyldnere 5 
Og leed os ikke ind i Fristelse, 
men irie os fra det Onde 5 

Thi dit er Biget, Brafben, og Herligheden i Erighed, Amen. 


SWEDISH. 

From the Swedish Bible printed in Stockholm, 1850, 8vo.; for the 
British and Foreign Bible Society. 

Fader vdr, som ast i himlom, 
helgadt varde ditt Namn. 

Tilkomme ditt rike : 

Ske din vilje, s§.som i himmelen, sS ock p& jordene. 

Gif oss i dag vart dagliga brod ; 

Och fbrlat oss skulder, sasom ock vi fbrlS.te dem oss skyl- 
dige aro. 

Och itded oss icke i firestelse j 
utan firals oss ifi:5n ondo. 

Ty riket ar ditt, och magten, och h'arligheten, i evighet : Amen. 


FBIESIC. 

From Bon. Vulcanins ‘«De literis et Lingua Getaaram,*^ Laden, 
1597, p. 98. 

Ws haita dw derstu biste yne hymil, 

Dyn name wd heiligt. 

Dyn ryk to komme. 

Dyn wille moet sohoen, opt yrtryok as yne hymiL 

Ws deilixbroe jow ws jwed. 

la veriou ws ws schylden, as wy vejae ws schyidnirs. 

In lied ws naet in versiebiag, 
din fiy ws vin it qwssd. 

Din dyn is it ry4, de macht, in de heerlioklieyt yn ymidieyt 
So most et wese. 


FLEMISH. 

From the edition of the New Testament printed at Brussels in 
1838, as given by Auer in his “Vater Unser,” 2® Abtheilung, 
Vienna, 1847, 

Onzen Vader, die in den hemel zyt: 

Geheyligt zy uwen naem. 

Dat uw ryk aenkome. 

Dat uwen wil geschiede, op der aerde als in den hemcl, 

Geefb ons heden ons dagelyks broodt, 

En vergeeft ons onze schulden, gclyk wy vei'geven aen onzc 
schuldenaeren. 

Ende en leydt ons niet in bekoringe ; 

Maer veriest ons van den quaeden. Amen. 

DUTCH. 

From the version made by authority of the Synod of Dort, (first 
printed in 1637,) as published by the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, London, 1856, 8vo. 

Onze Vader, die in de hemelen zijt! 
uw naam worde geheiiigd. 

Uw Koningrijk kome. 

Uw wil geschiede, gelijk in den hemel, alzoo ook op de aarde. 
Geef ons heden ons dag’olijksch brood. 

En vergeef ons onze schulden, gelijk ook wij vergeven onzen 
sohuldenaren. 

En leid ons niet in verzoeking, 
maar verlos ons van den boozen. 

Want uw is het koningrijk, en do kracht, en do hoci’lijkheid, in 
de eeuwigheid, Amen. 

GERMAN. 

From Luther’s version, as edited by Tischendorf in his « Novum 
Testamentum Triglottum,” Leipsic, 1854. The orthography i« 
modernized. Luther’s translation of the New Testament was first 
published, anonymously, m 1522. 

Unser Vater in dom Himmel. 

Dein Name werde geheiligct 
Dein Reich komme. 

Dein Wille geschehc auf Erdcn wio im IlimmcL 
Unser tiigHoh Brot gib uns heuto. 

Und vergib uns tmsere Schulden, wio wir unaom Schuldigem 
vergeben. 

Und fiihre uns nicht in Versuchung, 
sondem erldse uns von dem UebeL 

Denn deiix ist das Reich und die Kraft und die HewrKchkrit in 
Ewigkeit, Amen. 

ANGLO-SAXON. 

From Thorpe’s edition of the Anglo-Saxon Qospeh, Lemdonu 
1842, 12mo. 

Pseder da*, thu the eaart on heotiamim, 

Si thin nma gahalgod. 

To-becume thin rice. 

Geweorthe thin willa on eoarthan, «m swa on beolfenmoou 
Ume dseghwamlican hlaf syle us to-dasg. 

And ds dre gfiumr mtm.m iutfliMk ilium gyltoadom. 
And ne geMede tiuins on ooataiage, 
an al3« us of 3^: SotJilioA. 
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WICEXIFFE. (About 1380.) 

From the edition of the Rev. J. Forshall and Sir F. Madden, 
Oxford, 1850, -ito, 

Oure fadir that art in heuenes, 

halwid be thi name ; 

till kyngdom cumme to ; 

be thi vdlle don as in houen and in earthe 3 

gif to vs this day oure breed ouer other substaimce 5 

and forgeue to vs oure dettis, as ^ye forgeue to oure dettours j 

and leede vs nat in to temptacioun, 

but delyuere vs fro yuel. Amen. 

TYNDALE’S VERSION. 

His revised edition of 1534, as j)rinted in “ The English Hexapla,’’ 
London, 1841, 4to. 

O oure father wliich arte in heven, 
halowed be thy name. 

Let thy kyngdome come. 

Thy wyll be fulfilled, as well in orth, as it ys in heven- 
Geve vs this daye our dayly broede. 

And forgeve vs oui'e trcas])ascs, even as we forgeve oure 
treapacers. 

And loado va not into tcmptacion : 
but delyver vs from evelL 
For thyne is the k}’ngedomc and the power, 
and the glor^'c for ever. Amen. 

KING JAMES’S VERSION. 

From a copy of the Jirst edition of 1611. 

Our father which art in heauen, 

Iiallow^ed be thy Name. 

Thy kingdom e come. 

Thy will be done, in earth, as it is in heauen. 

Give vs this day our dayly bread. 

And forgiue v« our debts, os we forgiue our debters. 

And leade vs not into temptation, 
bvt deliuer vs from euill ; 

For thine is the kingdome, and the power, and the glory, for 
euer, Amen. 


The earliest authentic event recorded in the history of Britain was 
the landing of Julius Ceesar on the eastern shore, fifty-five years 
before the Christian era. The country was then inhabited by the 
Britons, a Celtic race, who continued to hold possession of it till the 
middle of the fifth century. Of their language, styled the Odtic, or, 
with reference to Britain, the BnUsh^ few traces now exist in England, 
except in geograplncal names, as those of some towns, mountains, 
rivers, lakes, &c. ; but the remains of it are to be found in the Gaelic 
of the Scottish Highlands, in the Welsh, the Erse or Irish, and the 
Max 3 k$ language, in the Isle of Man. 

About ^0 middle of the fifth century, the Saxons ftom Lower 
Germany invaded the island 5 and, before many years elapsed, they 
established their authority over the most of that part of it which is 
now called England j and the Britons were driven into Wales. From 
a leading branch of the Saxons, called Angles^ the country received 
its name of England^ and the new language was denominated from 
them the Anglo-Baocon ; often also called simply the Saxon, At the 
time of their invasion, the Saxons were an illiterate people 3 but they 
afterwards cultivated learning to some extent; thdr language was 
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spoken nearly in its purity till the Norman conquest, and among their 
principal writers were Gildas, Ciedmou, jElfric, Bode, and King 
Alfred. — -dilfric was the author of an Anglo-Saxon and Latin 
vocabulary, the first \mter of a bilingual dictionary, ancient or mod- 
em, wbo&e name has been preserved. 

The Anglo-Saxon dynasty, after having continued about six hundred 
years, was terminated, in 1066, by the invasion of William, Duke of 
Normandy, commonly called the Conqiieior, The Norman-French 
now became the language of the court and the upper classes, and 
continued to be so for about two centuries, while the -iVnglo-Saxon, (or 
the Semi-Saxon,) continued to be the speech of the common people 
or peasantry ; and in the course of time, these two languages became 
blended into one, forming the basis of the present English. Near the 
end of the second century after the Conquest, may be dated the be- 
ginning of the English language, which at length triumphed over the 
Norman-French, and was gradually improved till the accession of 
Queen Elizabeth to the throne, during whose reign the language may 
be regarded as having assumed substantially its present form, as ex- 
hibited in the works of Sidney, Spenser, Hooker, Shakespeare, Ra- 
leigh, and Bacon. But the writings of several of the reformers previ- 
ous to the reign of Elizabeth, as Tyndale (the translator of the New 
Testament), Ci-anmer, Latimer, 8zc., attracted much attention. The 
works of Sir Thomas More, as Ben Jonson tells us, “ were considered 
as models of x>ure and elegant style ; ” and according to Mr. Hallam, 
his History of Richard III, is the first example of good English 
language j pure and perspicuous, well chosen, without vulgarisms or 
pedantiy.” 

The following statement respecting the changes which took place in 
the language spoken by the inhabitants of England is given by Mr. 
Crailc. — The first centmy after the conquest, during the reigns of 
William I., William II., Henry I., and Stephen, may be called the 
infancy of English ; the second century, during the reigns of Henry 
II., Richard I., John, and Henry III., the childhood; the third 
century, during the reigns of Edward I., Edward II., and Edward HI., 
the hoyliood ; and from tliat period (1377) to the begimiing of the reign 
of Elizabeth (1558), the youth; — then commenced the ^nanhood, 

Mr. Hippisley, in his “ Chapters on Early English Literature,” 
says: "Although neither the origin nor subsequent progress of 
English can be assigned to any sj[)ecified dates, yet, for the sake of 
perspicuity, we may (as in the ea*se of general history) establish 
arbitrary and conventional dirisious. Thus we say, generally 
speaking, that about 1150 may be dated the decline of pure Saxon; 
about 1250 the commencement of English; and that the century 
between these two dates was occupied by a kind of Semi-Saxon 
language.” 

After the Norman conquest, the Saxon laws were continued in 
force, and were translated into Norman-French. " The proceedings,” 
as stated by Blackstone (Commentaries, Book HI. chap. 21), "were 
all written, as indeed all public proceedings were, in Norman or law 
French, and even the arguments of the counsel and the decisions of 
the court were in the same barbarous dialect. This continued till the 
reign of Edward III., who, having employed his arms successfully in 
subduing the crown of France, thought it unbecoming the dignity of 
the victors to use any longer the language of a vanquished country. 
By a statute, therefore, passed in the 36th year of his reign [1362], 
it was enacted, that, for the future, all pleas should he pleaded, showm, 
defended, answered, debated, and judged, in the English tongue, but 
be entered and enrolled in Latin.” Tins is the date of the tri- 
umph of the English language over the French in the English courts 
of law. 

“ The Saxon power,” Br. Bosworth remarks, “ ceased when William 
the Conqueror ascended the throne, but not the language ; for Anglo- 
Saxon, after rejecting or changing many of its inflections, continued 
to be spoken by the old inlmhitauts till the time of Henry HL, A. D. 
1258. What was written after this period has generally so great 
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a resemblance to our present language, that it may evidently be called 
English.’^ 

In the fourteenth century flourished Sir John Mandevtille [ob. 1372], 
the traveller, whose Travels, which apjjeared in 1356, formed the first 
English work in prose; John WicMiffet the reformer [ob. 1384], 
who, with the aid of some of his followers, translated the Bible into 
English, though the w'hole ti-anslation, including both Testaments, was 
not piinted till 1850 ; and Geoffi'ey Chaucer [ob. 1400], the great 
early English poet, author of many works in poetry and prose, (the 
most celebrated of wliich are the ‘‘ Canterbury Tales,”) who exerted a 
greater influence on the early state of the language than any other 
writer, and who introduced many words jBrom the French. But 
though [Edinburgh Ee^iew, voL cxii.] the importations from the 
French are large, relative to the like element of such writers as 
Mondeville and Wicklifie, they are not such as defraud his works of 
the praise of Spenser^s celebrated eulogy, that in them is to be found 
* the well of English undefiled.’ ” 

But the times, long after the age of Chaucer, continued barbarous, 
and, till after the invention of printing and the re%ival of learning, 
few writers of any distinction appeared to cultivate and improve the 
language, or to enrich it with valuable works. — In 1471, the art of 
printing was introduced into England by William Caxton, who was 
one of the most considerable writers in the language between the 
time of Chaucer and the Ecformation. 

SPECIMENS OP EAELY ENGLISH. 

A Proclamation of Henry III. to the people of Huntingdonshire, 
A. D. 1258. currently passes for the earliest specimen of Eng- 
lish.” — Latham^ 

** Henry, thurg Godes Mtome, King on Englencloande, Ihoaurd on 
Yiioand, Duke on Normand, on Acquitain, Eorl on Anjou, send I 
greting, to alle hise holde, ilserde & ilewerde on Hmitingdonschiere. 

“ That witen ge well alle, thset we willen Sc unnen thaet ure rmdes- 
men alle other, the moare del of heom, thaet booth ichosen thurg 
us and thurg tha3t loandes-folk on ure Kuneriche, habbith idon, and 
schullen don, in the worthiies of God, and ure threowthe, for the 
firenie of the loande, thurg the besigte of than toforen iseide racdes- 
men, beo stedfaest and ilcstindc in alle thinge abutan ®cnde, and we 
beaten alle ure treowe, in the treowthe theet heo us ogen, thet hco 
stcde-feslliche healden & weren to hcalden & to swerien the isotncsses 
thet boon makede and beo to makien, thurg than toforen iseide 
rficdesmen, other thurg the moare del of heom alswo, alse hit is 
before iseide. And thet eehcother helpe thet for to done bithaia 
ilohe other, aganes alle men in alle thet heo ogt for to done, and to 
foangen. And noan ne of mine loande, ne of egetewdiere, tliurg tliis 
hosigte, muge beon ilet other iwersed on oniewise. And gif oni 
ether onie cumen her ongenes, we willen & beaten, thcct adle ure 
treowe heom healden deadlichistan And for thojt we willen thmt 
this beo steedfast and lestinde, we senden gew this writ open, iseined 
with ure seel, to halden amanges gew ine hord. Witnes us-selven 
«Bt Lundaen, tha>ne egetetenthe day on the monthe of Octobr, in the 
two and fowertigthe geare of ure enmning.” 

A literal translation of tins Proclamation, taken from Henryks His- 
tory of Great Britain, vol. vin. 

« Henry, tlirough God’s support, king of England, lord of Ireland, 
duke of Normandy, of Acquitain, earl of Aryou, sends greeting, to all 
his subjects, leanxed and unlearned, of Huntington-shire. — This 
know ye well all, that we wiU and grant, what our counsellors all or 
the more part of them that be chosen through us and through the 
land-folk of our kingdom, have done, and shall do, to the honor of 
God, and our allogianco, for the good of the land, through the de- 
termination of those before said ooimsellora, be steadfast and perma- 
nent in all things without end, and we enjoin all our lieges, by the 


allegiance that they owe us, that they steadfastly liold and sucar lo 
hold and to maintain the ordinances that bo made and be to be made, 
through the before said counsellors, or through the more jiart ot ihein 
also, as it is before said. And that each other help that for to do by 
them each other, against all men, in all that they ought lor to do, 
and to promote. And none either of my land, nor of elsewhere, 
through this business, may be impeded or damaged in any way. And 
if any man or any woman cometh against them, wc will and enjoin 
that all our lieges hold them deadly foes. And for that we will that 
tiais be steadfast and lasting, we send you this writ 02 )en, scaled with 
our seal, to keep amongst you in store. Witness oursoH’ at Jjondon, 
the eighteenth day of the month of October, in the tw^o-and-forticth 
year of our crowning.” 

An extract fl’om Sir John ]Mandcrillc’s Travels. 

“ And I John Maundevylle knyghte abovescyd, (alle thotighc I be 
unworthi,) that departed from cure contrees and passed the see, 
the zeer of grace 1322, that have passed manye ionclcs and niunye 
yles and contrees, and cerched manyo fullo straungo i)laces, and Iniue 
ben in manye a fiille gode honourable coinjianye, and at many a 
faire dede of armes, (alle ho it that I dide none mjself, for myn 
imable insuffisance,) now I am coraen hoin (mawgree niy self) to resle; 
for gowtes, artetykes, that me distreynen, tho diflyneu th(‘ of nij- 
labour, azciist my w^ille (God knowcthc.) And thus lakytigc* solaet' 
ofmywTecched reste, recordyngo the tyiuc jmssed, I have ftiliilled 
theise thinges and putte hem wryten in this boke, as it w'oldi» come 
into my myndo, the zeer of grace 1356 in tho 31 zeere that I departede 
from oure contrees. Wherefore I preyc lo alle the I’ederes and lu'reres 
of this boke, zif it plese hem, that tliei wolde ])rey<‘n to God for nu‘ : 
and I schalle preye for hem. And alle tho that seyn for m(‘ a Pater 
noster, with an Ave Maiia, that God forzevo me my symn's, I maktr 
hem partneres and graunte hem part of alle the godt' pilgrimag(‘«, 
and of alle the gode dcdcs that I have don, zif ony be to his pit‘sunee: 
and noghte only of tho, but of alle that evore 1 Kchulle do unto my 
lyies ende. And I beseche Almyghty God, fro whom allt' godenesst^ 
and grace cometh fl*o, that ho vouchesaf, of his excellent nu*rfy and 
habundant grace, to fulle fille Ixirc soules with inspimeioun of lh(‘ 
Holy Gost, in makjmge defence of alle hire gostly ene!n}<*s h(»re in 
erthe, to hire salvaoioun, bothe of body and soule; to w’'orH(‘hipe and 
thankjngc of him, that is three and on, wUhouten bcgMinuigo aial 
withouten endynge; that is withouton <puilitt*e, good, aii<l withouteii 
quantytee, grot ; tliat in alio places is present, and idle thhiges eon- 
tenyiij-mge; tho wliichc that no gooduesse may amende, lu* non evelle 
empeyre; that in perfeyto trynytee lyvethe unci regnetlu; God, be 
alle w'orldcs and be all tymes. Amen, Amen, Amon.” 

An extract from Caxton’s translation of the renowued cqtoliigue of 
the Middle Age, entitled ‘*The Hystorye of K(‘ynurt the F<»xe.” 
Caxton says, ** I have not added, ne mynusshed, hut have fedbwed jih 
nyghe as I can, my copyc, whyche was in Hutehe [German J, and by 
me William Caxton translated into thin rude and sympU* Ktigl^ssh, 
in thabbey of Westmestre (1481).” 

"How the Lyon, kynge of alle bostis, sent out his mandementb 
that alle bcestis sholde come to his feest and court. 

" It was about the tyme of Penthecostc* or Whytsontycle, that the 
wodes comynly be lusty and gladsom, and tho trees dad with kwys 
and blossome, and the ground with herbos and flowris swote-smdlipig, 
and also the fowles and byrde.s suigen mdodyously in thoyr annouryo, 
that the Lyon, the noble kynge of all beestis wolde in the holy 
of thys feest holde an open court at Stade, whycho ho clydo to know 
over alle his land, and commanded by his strayte commyssyoiw and 
mauudements that every freest shold come tliydcr, in such wy«t* that 
alle the beestis grete and smalo cam to the* courto, «auf Kcynartl the 
Foxe, for he knewe hymself fkwty and gvlty in many th\«gi-s ugenn 
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many beestis that thyder sholde comen, that he durste not aTenture 
to go thyder whan the kynge of alie beestis had assembled alle his 
court, ther was none of ^em alle but that he had complayned sore 
of Eeynart the Foxe.” 


The Saxon or Anglo-Saxon language, which is a branch of the 
Teutonic, the language of the Teutones, a people who inhabited a 
large part of Central Eui'ope, while the Celts oyerspread the west, is 
the parent language of the English. Some of the other north Euro- 
pean languages, of the great Teutonic or Gotho-Teutonic family, which 
have contributed to enrich the English tongue, are the Danish, 
Swedish, Norwegian, and Icelandic, of the Scandinamn branch, and 
the German and Dutch, of the Germanic branch. The south Euro- 
pean languages, which have furnished the largest contributions, are 
the Greek, Latin, and French; especially the Latin, through the 
medium of the French or Norman-French; also the Italian, the 
Spanish, and various other languages, have afforded more or less. 
“Suppose,” says Dr. Trench (“English Past and Present”), “the 
English language to be divided into a hundred parts ; of these, to 
make a rough distribution, sixty would be Saxon, thirty would be 
Latin (induing of course the Latin which has come to us through 
the French), five would be Greek ; we should then have assigned 
ninety-five parts, leaving the other five, perhaps too large a residue, 
to be divided among all the other languages firom which we have 
adopted isolated words.” 

The Anglo-Saxon is the language to which the English owes its 
general form and structure, all the particles on which its syntax 
depends, all its pronouns and conjunctions, nearly all its prepositions, 
most of its monosyllables, and, indeed, all the words that are most 
frequently repeated on the same page. “The Anglo-Saxon,” says 
Dr. Trench, “ is not so much one element of the English language, 
as the foundation of it, — the basis. All its joints, its whole aHicu- 
laiiorif its sinews and its ligaments, the great body of articles, pro- 
nouns, conjvinctions, prepositions, numerals, auxiliary verbs, aU smaller 
words which serve to knit togetlier and bind the larger into sentences, 
'—these, not to speak of the grammatical structure of the language, 
are exclusively Saxon. The Latin language may contribute its tale 
of bricks, yea, of goodly and polished hewn stones, to the sinritual 
building; but the mortar, with all that holds and hinds these 
togetlier, and constitutes them into a house, is Saxon tlnoughout.” 

The predominance of Anglo-Saxon will readily be seen by analyzing 
a passage in any common English writer. Of the sixty-six w'ords 
which are comprised in the authorized English version of the Lord’s 
prayer, there are only five that are not Anglo-Saxon. Mr. Sharon 
Turner, in his “History of the Anglo-Saxons,” has adduced from 
popular English writers sixteen extracts, in which he has discrimi- 
nated, by Italics, the words which are Anglo-Saxon from those of 
foreign origin. Two of his extracts are here quoted, and also the 
results of the compaiisons of all of them are given, llie words wliich 
are not Anglo-Saxon are in Italics in the following extracts : ~ 

“ And they made ready the present against Joseph came at noon 5 
for they heard that they should eat bread there. And when Joseph 
came home, they brought liim the present which was in their hand 
into the house, and bowed themselves to him to the earth. And he 
asked them of their welfare, and said. Is your father well, the old 
man of whom ye spake ? Is he yet alive ? And they answered, Thy 
servant our father is in good health, he is yet alive. Aid they 
bowed down their heads, and made obeisance* And he lift up his 
eyes, and saw his brother Benjamin^ his mother’s son, and said, Is 
this your younger brother, of whom ye spake unto me? And he 
said, God be ijntnons unto tlu^e, my sou.” — Gen* xliii. 25-29. 

“ Of geniiLH, that power which comfitutes a poet ; that quality 
without which iitdymml is cold and knowledge is inert; tliat energy 


which collects^ combines, amplifies, and animrdes ; the svperioriir^ 
must, with some hesitation, be allowed to Dry den* It is not to le 
inferred, that of this poetical vigor Dope had only a little, because 
Dryden had more; for every other writer since Milton must give 
place to Fo 2 }e ; and even of Dryden it must be said, that if he has 
brighter paragraphs, he has not better — Johnson* 

In the following table, the figures in the left-hand column show 
the w^hole number of w^ords, exclusive of proper names, in the above 
two, and also in the fourteen other, extracts or passages from popular 
English waiters ; and those in the right-hand column, the number of 
words in each which are not Saxon : — 


Genesis, . 


Wo/ ds* 
128 



Not Saxon. 

- 5 

John xi. 32-36, 

... 

74 . 


, 

2 

Spenser, . 


72 

• 


. 14 

Shakespeare, 


83 . 



13 

Milton, 


89 



. 16 

Cowley, 


77 . 



10 

Thomson, 


78 



. 14 

Addison, 


79 . 



15 

Locke, 


94 



. 20 

Pope, . 


83 . 



27 

Young, . 

• • • 

96 



. 21 

SAAlft, . 


90 . 



10 

Robertson, 

... 

113 



. 34 

Hume, . 

... 

101 . 



37 

Gibbon, . 

» . a 

79 



. 32 

Johnson, 


81 . 

• 


21 

Total, 1427 

Of the total number of words, exclusive of proper 

291 

names, in thesw. 

sixteen passages, the proportion not Saxon is 

about one fifth. It is 


to be observed, that, in this computation, every repetition of a Avord is 
counted. Li the verses quoted from Genesis, the w^ord and, for 
example, is repeated, and therefore counted, twelve times. — In a 
longer passage from Shakespeare than the one referred to in the 
table, giving ’Wolscy’s soliloquy on the favor of princes, beginning 
with “ So farewell to the little good you ]:)ear me,” found in the play 
of Hcinry VIII., there are, in twenty-three lines, containing one 
hundred and ninety-six Avords, only fovirtecn words not Anglo-Saxon, 
only about seven in a hundred. 

Li the first chapter of the common version of St. John’s Gospel, 
there are one thousand and three words, of Avhich, excepting fifty- 
three prox>er names, there are only fifty-five that are not Anglo-Saxon. 
In this chapter the jjarticle ike occurs sixty-eight times ; and, sixty- 
one times j of thirty-nine times ; that, nineteen times ; unto, fifteen 
times 5 to, thirteen times. Of the three personal pronouns, /, thou, 
and he, including their oblique forms, those of the first iDCX'son occur 
thirty-three times; those of the second, thirty times; those of the 
third, eighty times. The verb to he, in its different infieclions, occurs 
forty-six times. All these w^ords, of so frequent occurrence, are 
Anglo-Saxon. There is, perhaps, no book in the English language 
in which Anglo-Saxon words more abound than in the common 
version of die Bible. Works which treat of the common affairs of 
life have the greatest proportion of such words, and scientific works, 
the least. 

“ If we look not mei-ely at the number of the words which the 
Anglo-Saxon has contributed to the English, but to the kinds of 
W'ords, as well as to the share it has had in its formation and develop- 
ment, we shall at once see that ther*e is no comparison betw'een the 
importance of this, and that of any other element English grammar 
is almost exclusively occupied with what is of Anglo-Saxon origin. 
Our chief peculiarities of structure and of idiom axo essentially Anglo^ 
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Saxon ; while almost all the forms and classes of words, which it is 
the pecuKar office of grammar to investigate, are derived from that 
language. And though these peculiarities of sti-ucture may occupy 
little space, and these words be very few compared with those to be 
found in Johnson’s Dictionary, they enter most wtally into the consti- 
tution of the language, and bear a most important part in shaping 
and determining its character. Thus, what few” inflections we have, 
are all Anglo-Saxon. The English genitive, the general modes of 
forming the plural of nouns, and the terminations by which we express 
the comparative and superlative of adjectives, er and est; the in- 
flections of the pronouns ; of tlie tenses, persons, and participles of 
the verbs, whether regular or irregular ; and the most frequent termi- 
nation of our adverbs s-re all Anglo-Saxon. The nouns, too, 
derived from Latin and Greek, receive the Anglo-Saxon terminations 
of the genitive and the pluml j while tlie preterites and participles of 
verbs derived from the same som*ces, take Anglo-Saxon inflections. 
As to the parts of speech, those which occur most frequently, and are 
individually of most importance, are almost wholly Anglo-Saxon. Such 
are our articles and definitives generally ; as, an, the, this, that, these, 
those, many,feio, some, one, 7ione ; the adjectives wffiose comparatives 
and superlatives are irregularly formed, and which are, in every lan- 
guage, among the most ancient, comprehensive in meaning, and ex- 
tensively used ; the separate words 7nore and most, by w^hich we as 
often express the forms of comparison as by distinct terminations j all 
our pronouns, personal, possessive, and mterrogative ; nearly every one 
of om’ so-called irregular verbs, including all the auxiliaries, have, he, 
shall, will, may, can, must, by which we express the force of the 
principal varieties of mood and tense 5 all the adverbs most frequently 
employed, and the prepositions and conjunctions almost without 

exception The English language consists of about 

38,000 words. This includes, of course, not only radical words, but 
all derivatives, except the jDreterites and participles of verbs ; to which 
must be added some few terms, which, though set down in the diction- 
aries, are either obsolete, or have never ceased to bo considered for- 
eigja. Of these about 23,000, or nearly five-eighths, are of Anglo- 

Saxon origin In Bosworth’s Anglo-Saxon Lexicon, 

there are from 25,000 to 28,000 words, counting, of course, com- 
pound words as well as roots. Supposing one fifth of these obsolete, 
there would remain nearly the numbers already stated.” — Henry 
Rogers, 

“ The peculiar structure of the English language is far fi’om having 
been investigated, as yet, with that degree of attention and accuracy 
that it deserves. Among other things, we do not find that any gram- 
marian has been at the pains to take a full comparative view of its 
two great component parts ; by which we mean, on the one hand, 
those words that are derived from the Saxon, Danish, and other 
northern languages, and, on the other hand, those from the Greek, 
Latin, French, and other idioms of the south of Europe. These two 
sets of vocables are so dissimilar from each other, that they appear, 
at first view, incapable of being amalgamated together, so as to form 
an harmonious whole; yet who is there that can read, feel, and 
understand, and does not admire the sublime harmony which Milton, 
Dryden, Pope, Shakespeare, BoHngbroke, and the other immortal 
poets and prose writers of Great Britain, have produced out of those 
discordant elements? To analyze, therefore, those elements, from 
which have resulted such inconceivable effects, is well worth the 
trouble of tlie grammarian and philologer; and the interesting dis- 
coveries to which such an inquiry will lead, will amply repay their 
learned labors. — As far as we have been able to judge from a super- 
ficial investigation of the subject, we are apt to believe that the 
English words of northern derivation are to those derived from the 
ancient, as well as the modem languages of Southern Europe, in the 
proportion of something more than three, but not quite as much as 
four, to one. As the southern words are, in general, polysyllabic, 
and make a conspicuous figure wherever they occur, many are apt to 


their number gi'eater than on examination it really appears to 
be.” — P. S, Duponceau. 

The number of words belonging to the English language has never 
been accurately ascertained, and it is difficult to ascertain it with 
exactness ; for it is difficult to form and ai)ply the rules for computing 
the number. The number which is stated in the preceding extract 
from Mr. Rogers, is thirty-eight thousand, which is consideral)ly 
less t hp-n the number found in Johnson’s Dictionary, as it was 
left by laim. Of the great number of words which have been in- 
troduced into the language, in the various sciences, since the first 
publication of Johnson’s Dictionary, very few are of Anglo-vSaxou 
origin. By adopting so restricted a mode of computing the number 
of Enghsh words, as to exclude all compound and obsolete words, 
and all words mtroduced by the arts and sciences within the past 
century, and thus to reduce the number to 38,000, the j)roporti(>u of 
Anglo-Saxon words would probably not be far from that above wlatiHl ; 
that is, five eighths. The computation of Mr. 1 )uponceau of the 
proportion between the tw^o classes of English words, those of 
northern and those of southern derivation, must have been formed, 
not by analyzing the vocabulary of an English dictionarj', but by 
examining the w'ords as they occur on llie jjages of J^nglisli I)t)oks ; 
and, as Anglo-Saxon 'vvords arc much more fre(juentl> rej)eatetl than 
those of a different origin, there may be no maU'rijil incoiisistcucy 
between his computation and that of Mr. Rogers. 

The following are the principal Antj!o-Hiu*nn prefixes, lumudy, a, 
he, cm, for, fore, 7nis, out, over, vn, and under ; as, ali(‘ad, /;f rri(‘U(l, 
embody, /b?’l)id, ybrebode, 7 wii'deed, o/c/do, orcraci, ?//ibiiul, 
tmdergo. 

Some of the common icrmiwf lions arc the following, 

namely, er, ful, hood, less, hj, 7 iess, s/ifp; as writer, mind/b/, cliild- 
hood, help?m, juRt^ 2 /» good/im*, partuci%s'b/)^ 

The contributions of the Latin Itingnaga to the l^nglish are next, 
in importance and amount, to those of the Anglo-Saxon; mul th(‘S 0 
contributions came chioily through th(^ medimu of tlu* bbvnch, or 
Norman-French, in conse(]ii(‘iice of the Norman con(jut‘s(, 1’bt‘se 
contributions, which appear much 1(*sn, in prt>p<)rtiou, on a pugt* of an 
English book than in a dictionary <d' the langtiage, arc gmit aitd 
important, and they enter extensively into th(» t‘tytnolog> the lau’- 
guage. The Latin has served not only to n*fine and pt>Iis[i ihe 
English, but to enrich its vocabulary W’ith many neeessiirj' and 
indispensable words. It has furnislu^d tluplir^ates or HUuniuncH 
of many words, applied to common and familiar ohjt'ets, whieh 
add much to variety and harmony of t^xpression. Many ettmmon 
things, not necessarily offensive in tlunnselves, appear more gniss 
when expressed in common .\nglo-Sa\<ui \v*»r<ls tliain in wortln 
derived from the Latin. It has furnished a large p<»Hio« of the ale* 
stract and general terms, especiall} in the departments t»f tht^ology, 
moral and political jdulosopliy, and all tlie moral Heien(*(‘H; also a 
groat part of the terms used in polite literature, and the lungunge of 
polite life. A great part of tlie militavy terms in English vmm 
directly from the FrencL The number of Greek and i 4 itin tleri\sitivcfs, 
which, within the last fifty yeai'S, have hoe^n ininnluced into the hin- 
guage, in consequence of the extension of the s(‘ienct‘H of cht‘nuHtr 5 *, 
mineralogy, geology, botany, and conehology, lias been vt‘ry great* 
These words, w^hich greatly increast* the vo<aibuIiiry of a complete 
dictionary of the language, are found chiefly in work» of seience, and 
do not enter into the dialect of common life, of iXKJtry, eUx|uence, or 
historical composition. 

A single Greek or Latin word, in some cases, forms the root of 
numerous English words. — For instance, from the Latin verb fww/o, 
to change, are derived the following English words ; commide, com-' 
fmtahh, eommtdabUiiy, conmutaiian, eumnndnHvfhj, 

imrmdMe, immutably, immutablmess, mmutahilily, immule, im* 
mutate, immntation, intermuiaUimf inirtmsmuinbh, muiuMf, 
ness, mutahility, mutatum, nmtiny, mutineer, mutmmst 
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nmtinousness, permute^ permuter^ pei^yndcdio)}^ transmide^ tnni,s- j 
mutei'i transmutahlei ii'aimmdahly, trunsmutalnhty, iranamuted, j 
transmuting^ tvansmuiaiion. Some Latiii words ha\e much more I 
numerous English derivatives; as the verb pono, to jdace, is re- 
garded as the root of about two hundred and fifty English words ; 
the verb pUco, to fold, about two hundred; ducui to lead, and feio^ 
to bear, each upwards of one hmidred. — The Greek word y^dcpo), to 
\VTite, to describe, forms the root of more than a hundred and fifty 
English words, and reason, word, discomse, the root of more 

than two hundred. 

The following are Latin prefixes : a, ah^ ahs, from ; as, avert, 
abjure, abstract; — ad, a, ac, af, ag, al, an, ap, ar, as, at, to; as, 
adduce, accede, ^fix, &c. ; — ante, before ; as, antecedent ; — dreum, 
about; as, circumjacent; — con, co, cog, col, com, cor, together, with; 
as, conform, coeval, collect, &e. ; — contra, against; as, contradict; — 
de, down, from ; as, deface, degrade ; — dis, asunder ; as, disarm ; — 
e, ex, out of; as, gect, eacclude; — extra, beyond; as, erfrojudicial ; 
— in, ig, Us im, ir (when prefixed to a verb), in ; as i? 2 due ; (when 
prefixed to an adjective), not; as, imisible; — inter, betw'een; as, 
intermh . ; — mty^o, within ; as, iidroduco ; — ob, oc, of, op, for, in 
the way of: as, object, occur ; — per, through ; as, pei'vcdc ; — post, 
after ; as, j90S5fscript ; — pve, before ; as, precede ; — prefer, beyond ; 
as, prerematural ; — pro, for, forward ; as, proconsul ; — re, back, 
again ; as, return, rebuild ; — retro, backward ; as, re/rospcct ; — se, 

iJ 


aside ; as, &*ecede ; — sine, without ; as, einecure ; — suh, sue, suf, 
smj, ^vp, sus, under, after ; as, subdean, suf-Q.ee, suggest, supplant, 
suspect ; — supei^ above ; as, superabound, supematoal ; — jirans, 
bejond; as, iraiiscend; — ultra, beyond; as, uUramaxme. 

The following terminations are derhed firom the Latin or French: 
able, ible, cle. He, ial, al, ian, an, ant, ent, fy, lar, ity, or, ous, tion, 
tine, iude, ture. 

To the Greek the English language is indebted for most of the 
terms in physical science, and, indeed, for a great part of the terms 
employed in all the arts and sciences. 

The following are Greek prefxes : a (a), without; as, acephalous; 

— amphi (upcpl), about, on both sides; as, amp/iitheatre ; — ana 
(derd), through, again; as, ajiabaptist; — anti (dn/), against; as, 
an^ichristian ; — apo (dn6), from; as, apostate; — cata (^<aTd), 
down, from side to side ; as, cataxRCt ; — dia (did), through ; as, 

agonal ; — en (ir), in; as, C72demic ; — epi (int), upon ; as, epidemic; 

— hyper {-bn^o), above ; as, Appcrcritic ; — hypo (find), under ; as, 
hypocrite; — meta (p^rd), beyond; as, metaphysics ; — para, {wQa), 
by the side of, near; as, paragrscfci; — peri {rceql), about; as, pm- 
meter; — pro {nqb), before ; as, prologue ; — syn, sy, syl, sym (abv), 
together, with ; as, .<??/nonymous, syZlogism, symmetrys 

The following terminations are from the Greek: ie and ical, from 
the Greek iKog and Latin icus ; logy, ftom k6yog; graphy, from 
yqdcpix) ; ize, fr'om 
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The English language, from the time of its first formation, has 
been subject to continual changes. Old words have been, from time 
to time, falling awa}, and new ones have been formed and brought 
into use. A large part of the words found in the early jiroductions 
of English literature, such as those of Peter Langtoft, Kobert of 
Gloucester, Robert Langland, (the reputed author of “ Piers Plouh- 
man,”) Gower, Chaucer, Wickliffe, and Mandeville, are now obsolete ; 
and in order to understand these works, further assistance is neces- 
sary than is afforded by modem dictionaries and grammars. Very 
few of the English writers who preceded the reign of Elizabeth, are 
now much read ; and most of the obsolete words which their works 
contain may properly be consigned to glossaries accompanying the 
works, or to dictionaries of archaic words. 

Several of these early productions have been published with 
glossaries attached to them, as the Chronicles of Peter Langtoft and 
Robert of Gloucester, by Hearne j and the works of Chaucer, by 
Tyrwhitt. Glossaries have also been appended to Spenser, Shake- 
speare, and Milton. Some works of a more general nature, relating 
to obsolete or archaic and provincial words, liave, not long since, 
appeared 5 as Nares’s “ Glossary or Collection of Words, Phrases, 
&c., fomid in Shaltespeare and his Contemporaries,” Toone’s ‘‘ Glos- 
sary and Etymological Dictionary of Obsolete and Uncommon 
Words,” Holloway’s General Dictionary of Provincialisms,” Ilalli- 
well’s Dictionary of Archaic and Provincial Words,” and Wright’s 
“ Dictionary of Obsolete and Provincial English.” The first edition 
of Halliwell’s Dictionary, which was published in 1846, contains no 
less than 51,027 words, and yet it is far trom being complete. Jamie- 
son’s “ Etymological Dictionary of the Scottish Language ” also con- 
tains numerous archaic, as well as provincial, words. The pubheation 
of Boucher’s “ Glossary of Archaic and Provincial Words ” (designed 
to be a large work in 4to.) was commenced in 1832 5 but only two 
numbers of it have appeared. Numerous other glossaries relating to 
the different counties and districts of England have been published, 
the most of which will he fomid mentioned on page lix. From the 
writings of Sir Thomas Browne, Jeremy Taylor, Donne, and about 
a score more of our authors of that period, might probably be col- 
lected two thousand or three thousand words, which have since 
become obsolete.” Md* Reu. cxii. p. 325. 

The early bilingual dictionaries, such as English and Latin, and 
English and French, contain many obsolete words j and this is the 
fact with respect to many of the English dictionaries, as those of 
Bailey, Johnson, Ash, Richardson, and others, Johnson says, he 
" fixed Sidney’s work [Sir Philip Sidney, who died in 1586 ] for the 
boundary, beyond which he made few excursions.” Johnson’s 
Dictionary, however, as he left it, contains many obsolete words, a 
considerable portion of which were taken from Bailey’s Dictionary, 
tliough of such words he did not take near all that are found in 
Bailey. Of the words added by Mr. Todd, a much larger proportion 
are obsolete tlian of those admitted by Johnson; and of Todd’s 
additional words, particularly in his second edititm, there are many 
which are of merely local or provincial use, and some of them are 
tanworthy of being inserted in a general dictionary of the language. 


A dictionary of the English language, in order to he complete, 
must contain all the words, whether obsolete or not, found in l)o<)kH 
which are much read, such, for example, as the coimnon \ci\sion <>{ 
the Scriptures, and the works of Shiikesjicare and of Milton ; thougli 
there are many words in those works which are now obsolete, and 
many which, though not obsolete, are used in an obsolete sense, that 
needs exjolanation. 

William Caxton, who first introduced 2 )riuting into England, in 
his Preface to a Translation of Virgil’s ri'lneid, jn’inted in 1 ItX), 
spooking of the innovatioiLs then made in the hiuglish Luiguago, and 
the differences of the language in the different parts of the king<lom, 
says, “ When I had advised me m this sayd botykt^ 1 (lelybca'ed and 
concluded to translate it into Englyshe, and f()rth\\)th I toke a i>en 
and ynk, and wrote a leaf or tweync, "which 1 ouersawc agayii to cor- 
recte it; and when I saw the fayr and strauuge tca’ines th<‘nnn, I 
doubted that it sliolde pleovse some gent^lnuai which had latt* blamed 
me, saying, that in my trauslacyoiis I had o\er cur}ouK ternu‘s, which 
coude not be understando of comyn poo])h‘J and dcHir(‘d mo to iisty 
olde and homely tormes in my transIao> ons, and fayu w<d<hi 1 satis- 
fye every man; and so to do, toko an oldc boke and redde 
and certajTily the Englisshc was so rude and brood, tliat I couch* nedf 
W’ele understando it. And also my Lord Abbot of \\''c‘stinynslc‘r dec! 
do shewe to me late certain evydences wry ton in old Mnglisshc*, tor 
to reduce it into our Englisshe now usld ; and eertaynly it W'us wreXou 
in such wyse, that it was more lyke Dutche than Englisshc*. J eoudes 
not reduce no bryme it to be iiuderstouden. And etu’iuuily can- 
language now used varyeth ferre from that which was usc‘d and spokc*n 
when I was born. For W’O J^kiglissh men ben bona* under the* doeny- 
nacyon of the moiie, which is never stodfaste, but ever wiueryngc*, wex- 
yng one season, andwaiieth and discreaseth another KCiuson j and that 
comyne Englisshc that is spoken in one* shyre varyeth fnun auothtav 
insomuche, that in my dayes haiijiened, that certain inereluumtes \vt*ns 
in a shipp in Tamysc, for to Inue sailed over the see into Zelandc*, 
and for lacke of wpidc they tary<*d atte Forlund, and went to landcs 
for to refreshe them ; and one* of them, named Hlieffeldc*, a 
came into an hows, and axed for mote, and specyally \w ax<*d for 
goode "wyf answ'crde, that she coude spc'ke no Freashe. 
And the marchaunt was angry, for ho also coude spt*ke no Kr(*nMht% 
but wolde have hadde ef/f/ca, and she understodci him not. And tlK‘n 
at laste another sayd, that hej wolclo have ei/n^n ; tlu^n tlu* goodt? wyf 
sayd, that she understode him wrelL IjOO what sholde a man in tbyso 
days now wryto, e^ffes or eyreni Certaynly it is hard to jjlayKO 
every man, by cause of dyversyte and chaunge of kngagoj tor in 
these days every man, that is in ony rcputacyon in lus ccnmtre, will 
utter his communicacyon and matters in such mannerK and U*niu^, 
that fewe men shall understonde them 5 and som honest and greto 
cicrkcs have been wj'th me, and desired me to wryto the moste curyous 
termes that I coude find. And thus between jdayn, rude, and curious, 
I stand al>ashed. But in my judgmente, the comyn tonnes tlwit be 
dayK used, ben lighter to be understondo thait the olde aimcyent 
Englisshe,” 

England still abounds in provincialmms and local dialects ; and in 
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some distiicts of the countiy, the peculiarities of the language are 
so great, that the speech of the common people can be but imperfectly 
understood by those who are unacquainted their peculiar dialect. 
These peculiarities, or archaisms, are of threat antiquity, and, as stated 
by Forby, “ are all, in substance, remnants and derivatives of the 
language of past ages, which were, at some time or other, in common 
use, though in long process of time they have become only locally 
used and understood.” 

Of the local dialects, one of the most noted is the Ci*aven 
Dialect, which is spoken in the deanery of Craven, a district of 
upwards of thirty miles in length and nearly as many in breadth, 
situated in the northern part of the wcst-richng of the comity of 
York. Mr. Carr, the author of the ‘‘ Craven Dialect and Glossaiy,” 
maintains that it was the language of crowmed heads, of the com*t, 
and of the most eminent English historians, divines, and poets, of 
former ages.” These provincialisms now form, to a great extent, the 
colloquial language of the lower classes ; and many of them are found 
in the early productions of English literature ; but in books of modern 
origin, they are seen chiefly in glossaries. 

The Edinburgh Review (voL Ixxix. 1844) contains the following 
statement : — 


“ The number of provincial words that have hitherto been arrested 
by local glossaries, stand as follows ; — 


Shropshire, 

1,993 

Essex, 


589 

Devonshire and Cornwall, 

87S 

Wiltshire, .... 


592 

Devonshire, (North,) . . 

1,146 

Hallamshire, , , , 


1,568 

Exmoor, 

370 

Craven, 


6,169 

Herefordshire, .... 

822 

North Country, . . . 


3,750 

Lancashire, 

1,932 

Chesliire, 


903 

Suffolk, 

2,400 

MotropoHtan, (Grose 

& 


Norfolk, 

2,500 

I*cgge,) .... 


3,j00 

Somersetshire, .... 
Sussex, 

1,204 

371 

Total, . 


30,687 


Admitting that several of the foregoing are sjmonymous, 
superfluous, or common to each county, there are, nevertheless, 
many of them which, although alike orthographically, are vovStly 
dissimilar in signification. ^Making these allowances, they amount to 
a little more than 20,000 j or, according to the number of EngHsh 
counties hitherto illustrated, at the average ratio of 1,478 to a county. 
Calculating the twenty-six unpublished in the same ratio, they will 
furnish 38,428 additional proviixcidlisms, forming, in the aggregate, 
59,000 words in the colloquial tongue of the low^er classes, which can, 
Jor the chief part, produce proofs of legitimate origin; about the 
same number, in short, of authorized words that are admitted into 
Todd’s edition of Johnson’s Dictionary. Besides these and the jnivate 
eompilations made by indmduals, in the course of their miscellaneous 
reading, there are some very copious early EngHsh Vocabularies lying 
in manuscript in the cathedral libraries of Durham, Winchester, and 
Canterbury, in the British Museum, Ring’s College, and other de- 
positories, deserving collection ; as well as rare lexicographical vol- 
umes, which issued from the press in the infancy of typography.” 

A considerable number of these provinciaHsms are to be found 
in Ash’s EngHsh Dictionary, and also among the additions of Mr. 
Todd to Johnson’s Dictionary. But, as they are not found in the 
classical or in the popular Hterature of England, and are rarely seen 
in print, except in the glossaries in which they have been collected, 
they have Kttle claim to a place in a general dictionary of the lan- 
guage. Were education universally diffused throughout the country, 
and the cliildren accustomed to use the same or similar elementary 
books of instruction, most of those provincialisms would soon be 
disused and forgotten. 

The EngHsh language as it is spoken and written in the 


United States, differs somewhat from the language as written and 
spoken in any part of England ; and it diflers also, more or less, in 
the diflerent States ; but there is nothing here at all to bo compared 
with the local dialects of England. The greater uniformity of lan- 
guage wliich exists in this country, is to be attributed to the frequent 
removals of the inhabitants from one place to another, their free 
intercourse with each other, and to the fact that elementary education 
is much more generally diffused among the middle and leaver classes 
here, than in England. The Americans have formed their language 
more from books, and less from oral speech, than the English ; and 
they are more in the habit of having recourse to a dictionary for 
instruction respecting the pronunciation and use of words. 

Although it is not to he denied that in respectable American 
waiters there are to be found some imiovations or some deviations from 
what is regarded, in England, as good usage with respect to lan- 
guage, they are not chargeable with all the innovations of which they 
have been accused. Mr. Boucher, in the Introduction to his Glossary, 
written in 1800, says, “ The United States of America, too proud, as 
it would seem, to acknowledge themselves indebted to this country 
for their existence, their pow’cr, or their language, denying and re- 
volting against the tw'o first, are also maldng all the haste they 
conveniently can to rid themselves of the last. VTtli Httle or no 
dialect, they are pecuHaiiy addicted to innovation ; but such as need 
not excite our envy, w'hether we regard their elegance, or their pro- 
priety I here set down a few Americanisms, collected 

from some of their recent publications, merely to justily w’hat is 
asserted respecting their passion for inno^ating, and at the same 
time to show how very poorly they are qualified to set up for re- 
formers of language * Who has dared to adcocate the 

interests of,’ &c. ilibrsc’s Sermon at CharlesUmn, i\\ 1798, — ‘De- 
mm'olizmg princqdes.’ Morse. — ‘ If, as a nation, w'e 2 )r ogress in 
impiety, denioraHzation,’ &c. Morse. — * A man who has risen 
through all the grades of office to the Mghest,’ <S:c. Morse . — 
Olons. Chevalier de Luzern memorialised Congrossj last year.* 
Political Famiildet 2 '>rinted at niiladd})hia,m\1\iS. — ‘ .... made 
Dr. Franklin the alone minister.’ Pamphlet pHnted at Boston. — 
‘ It is too deep, too hazardous a game, and too inimical for a friend 
to play.’ Id. — ‘ Virginia has produced some of the most injlitential 
men.’ Morsels Geography. — « Repentance and reformation arc a 
mean of averting the displeasure and punishment of the Almighty 
Governor of the world.’ Ahercroinhie's Sermo7i at Philadelphia^ 

With res])ect to the words in Italics, in the passages here cited, if 
all of them arc not now^ in estabHshed good use in England, they 
have all been used by respectable English writers. With respect to 
the tw'o w'ords, almie and mean, w^hich are used in an improper man- 
ner, it may be remarked that the W'ord mean has been often used in 
the same manner by respectable EngHsh wTiters ; and that it would 
probably be as difficult to find, in an American as in an EngHsh 
writer, another instance in which alo7ie is used in the same manner as 
in the pamphlet cited. 

The settlement of this country was commenced, upwards of two 
centuries ago, chiefly by emigrations from different parts of Great 
Britain. The emigrants brought with them not only the common 
language of the country in the state in which it then existed, but also 
more or less of the local pecuHaritics j and in this "way some of the 
English provincialisms have been widely diffused in the United States, 
and have been regarded as of American origin. The changes in the 
language, which have taken place mtliin the last two centuries, have 
not been precisely the same on the two sides of the Atlantic ; yet 
the difference is less than might reasonably have been expected; 
and it is doubtless a fact, that, among the great mass of the people 
throughout England, the deviations from what i« there deemed 
the correct standard of speaking and writing the language, are 
much greater than among the mass of the people of the United 
States. 
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The Americans have derived some words ftom the Indians, 
and they have formed some new ones j to some old ones they have 
aJBixed new significations ; they have retained some which have become 
obsolete in England ; some English pro\incialisms they have brought 
into common use ; and there are many neologisms, consisting in part 
of new words, and in part of old words wdth new significations, in use 
both in England and in the United States, with regard to which it is 
difficult to determine in which country they originated. 

A great part of the difterences vdth respect to the language 
of the educated classes in the United States and in England, grow 
out of the different institutions and the different circumstances and 
employments of the people of the two countries. There is a con- 
siderable number of wordwS which owe their origin to American insti- 
tutions, social relations, and occupations, and which are properly used 
by Americans, but which Englishmen have no occasion to employ, 
except in sjaealdng of American affairs. On the other hand, there is 
quite as large a number of words which relate to the civil and 
religious institutions and social relations of Great Britain, and which 
are never used in the United States, except with reference to that 
country. Such differences as these have a legitimate origin, and 
may be regarded as proper, and not as corruptions of the lan- 
guage. But there are many neologisms, or new words, some of 
American, and some of recent English origin, which are entitled 
to little coimtenance. A considerable number of such have been 
noticed in this Dictionary ; but many have been passed by as plants 
suffered to remain and die in their native soil, being regarded as not 
worth transplanting. 

Among the words which owe their origin or peculiar use to 
American institutions, are the following : congress^ congressional^ 
president, presideniidl, senate, senatorial, gubernatorial, stale, 
territory, town, general court, general assembly, sdedmen, message, 
&e. The words executive and judidary are often used in the United 
States as nouns, but not often in England, The words electioneer 
and electioneering, which are much used here, are also used, in some 
degree, in England tliough the more common terms used there, in 
the same sense, are canvass and canvassing, which are rarely used 
in this manner in the United States. The word caucus is of undis- 
puted American ori^i. Among the American ecclesiastical terms 
may be noted association, assodational, consociation, consodational, 
result, approbate, &c. 

Among the terms relating to the political and civil institutions 
of England, rarely used in this country, except with reference to 
England, may be enumerated the following: parliament, parlia^ 
mentary, prorogue, prorogedion, hustings, exchequer, postman, tub-^ 
main^ sergeanl^al-law, assize, excise, bailiff, lords, commons, peerage, 
baronetage, Jenightage, &c. 5 among the ecclesiastical terms, establish- 
ment, conformity, nonHionformity, dissenters, dean, deanery, arch- 
deacon, archdeaconry, prebend, prebendary, canon, canonry, vicar, 
vicarage, curate, curacy, dignity, dignified, benefice, benejiced, 
(tdOQWSon, commendam, donative, pTfferment, impToptialion, imf 


propriator, &c- Among the many neologisms which may claim the 
undisputed honor of English origm, are constituency, boroiigli-monycr, 
squirarchy, shopocracy, conservatism, radicalism, liberalism, chart- 
ism, Anglicanism, liigh-churcJiism, dissmtedsm, voluntaryism, &c. 

There is a difference between the two countries in relation to 
the terms employed to designate their respective literary institutions, 
and also with respect to the technical terms used in their universities 
and colleges. The following English university terms, for example, 
are not at all used here in the same sense : act, wrangler, oplime, 
bursar, commoner, sizar, pensioner, servitor, hai teller, foundationer ^ 
and the following American terms do not appear lo ])e used in the 
same sense in England, namely, comnienremcnf, senior. Junior, 
sophomore, freshman, salutatory, beneficiary* 

Some words, more or less in use, arc regai’dcd as of Indian 
origin} as, calumet, chocolate, hackmatack, hominy, hommork, niaize,, 
moose, musquash, moccason, mush, pa2)poosfi, pecan, pan m it an, 
potato, powwow, quahaug, raccoon, sachem, sagamore, sain}}, succo- 
tash, squash, squaw, terrapin, tobacco, tomato, Unnuhuick, loamjruin, 
wigwam, Yankee* 

Of the English provincialisms which ai*c often usc‘d in tht‘ United 
States, may be enumei-ated, to wilt, to slump, /o rile or to roil, 
slumpy, slosh, slush, slosliy, slushy, rihj or roily, s}}unk, spunky, 
spry, squirm, squiggle, quackle, shote, Szc* 

There is a considerable number of words tlio proprudy of \vlu<*h 
has been disputed, but which are now often used both in the 
United States and in England. Such are the following : to ndrocnic, 
to base, to demoralize, to derange, to erjuttri^de, to jciqua'dize, to 
locate, to obligate, to test, to veto, prttye}'J\d, prayerless, }tnd\tnity, 
unwell, 8cc* The following w^ords, which arc more or less itsixl in 
the United States, are little used in England: to apfirohtde, to belittle^ 
to clapboard, to eventuate, to loan ; atendoten, boatabte, jreshet, sM, 
sleigh, clapboard, shingle, py^airie, snag, sawyer, twiaiue, sparse, 
bookstore, bindery or bookhmdeiy, lot, as a building lot, a house lot^ 
a wood lot* 

The following words have senses affixed to thorn in tlu^ Ifnitetl 
States different from tlie senses in which thi^y are commonly listed in 
England : baggage, balance, clexier, cob, corn, creek, fad, lumber, 
merchant, quite, spell, stage, store ; also the verim to improve, I0 
notify, to girdle, to guess, &c. 

Thei’e are some words wdiich both English and American recent 
writers have used in a new sense j as, to realize, to solemnize, io 
transpire ; obnoxious, temper, &c* Many of the neolt>giHiwK w'hi<'h 
have been stigmatized as American hmovations or corrupt in us, have 
been sanctioned by the use of English authors. T'he adjective 
lengthy, and the verb to progress, with the accent on the last Hyllahh*, 
are reputed to be of American origin } but, tliough they nmy probably 
have originated here, yet they seem to have been adoptetl in Knglmul j 
and comparatively higher authorities may be adduced in «upjK 5 rt of 
their use from English, than from American, writers. (Seo the wordM 
Peogiuess, Clevbe, &e., in the Dictionsuy.) 
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Lexicography is a branch of literature which appears to have 
been but little cultivated in ancient times. It is doubtful whether 
the ancient Greeks and Komans ever wrote what would be properly 
called dictionaries of their respective languages. No such works 
written by them are now extant 5 nor is there positive evidence that 
any such ever existed. The terms lexicon and diciionarmm were 
not in use during tbe classic period of the Greek and Homan lan- 
guages ; but they are of comjiaratively modern introduction. Varro, 
who died 27 B. C., wrote a work entitled De Lingua Latina , which 
consisted of twenty-four books, of which only six, and these much 
mtitilated, are now extant. One of the books contained a sort of 
glossary of Latin terms. Apollonius of Alexandria, commonly sup- 
posed to have Kved in the time of Augustus, though some suj)pose 
him to have been much later, WTOte a sort of glossary to Homer. 

“ The oldest extant Greek lexicographer,” says the Penny Cyclo- 
psedia, ** is Apollonius the Sophist, a contemporary of Augustus. 
His w'ork, entitled ^O^ujjqlxuI, or ‘Homeric Words,’ though 

much interpolated, is very useful. All the other original Greek lexi- 
cons and glossaries we have, such as the ‘ Onomasticon ’ (or Collection 
of Synonymes) of Julius Pollux, the lexicons of Suidas, Harpocra- 
tion, and Ilosychius, and the ^ Etijmologicon Magnum^ sometimes 
attributed to Alarcus hlusurus, although of the authors of some of 
them the exact age is disputed, "were undoubtedly compiled subse- 
quent, and most of them probably long subsequent, to the commence- 
ment of the Christian era. It is supposed, indeed, that they were 
founded upon older comiiilations of the same kind j but of the form 
of those lost works wo know notliing. It may be reasonably doubted 
if either the Greeks or Romans were in the habit of making use of 
dictionaries in studying a foreign language or dialect, as has been the 
general practice in modern times.” 

The following is a brief notice of a few’ of the earliest lexicograph- 
ical works that are now extant. — Julius Pollux, a native of Naucra- 
ti«, in Egyjit, and a teacher of rhetoric at Athens, in the early j^art 
of the tliird century of the Christian era, was the author of the 
“ OnoYnasticon^^ a Greek Vocabulary, divided into ten books. It 
contains a vast variety of synonymous words and phrases, arranged 
under general heads, but not alphabetically, and it partakes more of 
the nature of an encycloi^a’dia than of a dictionary. The first edition 
of it was printed at Venice in 1002. i 

Hcsychius of Alexandria, by some stated to have lived as early as 
the third, and by others not before the fifth or sixth century, was the 1 
author of a Greek lexicon or glossary, consisting of short explanations 
of uncommon Greek w'ords and technical terms. The first edition of 
it was printed at Venice in 1513. 

Valerius Harpocration, a Greek rhetorician of Alexandria, wrote a 
work entitled Lexicon Decern Oratotmm'” (“Lexicon to the Ten 
Orators”), w^hich contains an account of many of the persons and 
facts mentioned in the orations of the ten principal orators of Athens. 

“ We hiive,” says the Penny Cyclopaedia, “ no particulars of his life, 
nor of the time in which he lived.” Mr. Watt stjies him “an Alex- 
andrian rhetorician of the fourth century,” and entitles his work i 
“ Lexicon in decern JftJiefores,^^ It was first printed at Venice in 1503. 

Photiufi, patriarch of Constantino]>le, who died in 801, was the au- 
thor of the Ai^foiP a Greek glossary or lexicon, an edition 

of which, edited by Hermann, was published at Leipsic in 1808,* 
and another, edited by Person, was published in London in 1822. 


Suidas, whose age and coxmtry are not ascertained, but who is 
supposed to have lived betw'een 900 and 1025 A. 1)., was the author 
of a Greek Lexicon, stjled by some an “ Historical and Geographical 
Dictionary,” also an “ Encyclopseclia.” It comprises tbe names of 
men and places, as well as the words which properly belong to a 
dictionary. The first edition w’as printed at Milan in 1499. 

John Balbus, or Balbi, or John of Genoa, (being a Genoese,) who 
died in 1298, w’as the author of the “ Cailiolicon^'* a Latin dictionary 
containing between seven hundred and eight hundred pages folio; 
first printed at Mentz, in 1460, by Gutenberg. “Although tliis 
work,” says Watt, “contains manj’ errors, it has the singularity of 
being the first Latin dictionaiy after the destruction of the language.” 

Johannes Crestonus (Placentuiiis), a native of Piacenza, was the 
author of the Lexicon Grceco-Lcfiinum,’* the first Greek and Latin 
dictionary extant. The first edition, supposed to have been printed 
at Milan, is without date. The earliest edition, with a date, W'as 
jirinted at Vicenza in 1483. 

Calej)in, or Calepino, a native of Calepio, near Bergamo, in Italy, 
w’ho died in 1510, was the author of the Dictionariwn,^^ a Latin 
dictionary, one of the earliest works of the kind, first printed at 
Reggio in 1502, It w'cnt through many editions, and received such 
additions as made it almost a new work. Pacciolati, assisted by his 
pupil Egidio Forccllini, iireparcd and published a new edition in 1731. 
“ It was,” as is stated by the Penny Cyclopccdia, “ in the coin'se of 
his joint labors with Pacciolati, that Porcellini concchcd the plan of 
a totally new Latin dietionaxy, which, after more than thirty y ears’ 
assiduous application, ho brought to light under the title of ‘ Toiiiu 
Latinitatis Lexicon^ four volumes foHo, Padua, 1771. This work 
has superseded all other Latin dictionaries.” An enlarged edition of 
this w’ork, edited by James Bailey, was published in London in 1828 ; 
and it also formed the principal bavsis of the “ Lexicon of the Latin 
Language,” edited by F. P. Leverott, and first published at Boston 
in 1836. — “ Cojmucopia” Dreoilotjtnts Vocahularius,^* iisid ** Ocm- 
ma Vocahtilortim aique Medulla” are titles of other early lexico- 
graphical works on the Latin language. 

The earliest lexicographical labors in England were pei*foi*nicd near 
the end of the fifteenth century ; and their object was to facilitate the 
study of the Latin language. The title of the earliest w’ork of the 
kind published in tlxat country, as given in Dr. Dibclin’s “ TypogTaplii- 
cal Antiquities,” was as follows : “ Fromptorius Fmrorum, Fnmp- 
iormm Farmdorum, sive Qlerlcorum. Medulla GrcmmiaticeF It 
was first printed by Richard Pynson, in 1499, in folio. Editions of it 
were printed by Wynkyn de Wordo, in 1510, 1512, 1516, and 1528. 
“ Richard Fraunces, a preaching or black Mar,” as is stated by Wil- 
liam Herbert, the typographical antiquary, “was the author of this 
first English and Latin dictionary’, in w’hich are many old Engfish 
words nowhere else exjjlaincd.” “ This book,” says Dr. Dibdiii, “ is 
printed in double columns ; the English before the Latin ; the nouns 
first, under each letter of the alphabet, the verbs, adverbs, &c., after 
them; both nouns and verbs arc declined very particularly. The 
work was intended, as the commencement of the account of the third 
edition of it specifies, as a com 2 )anion to the ‘ Orius Vbcahnlartm,^ 
in Latin and English.” 

In 1500 (the next y^ear after the first publication of the work above 
noticed) was printed by Wynkym de Wordo the first edition of the 
work bearing the following title, as stated in Dr. Dibdin’s “Tyijo- 

Clui) 
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grapliical Antiquities : — ** Ortus Vbcahuloriwi : alplicibetico ordine 
fere omnia qiite in Oatliolico hreviloquo Coimiicopia Gemma Fo- 
cabuloritm atque Medulla Grammatices poniiniur cum peipulcHs 
Additorihiis Ascem, et vernaculcB Linguce Anglkanae ea^positiomm 
contiuensy This is the first edition of the first Latin and English 
dictionai-y, — “a -work,” says Dibdiii, of considerable importance to 
grammatical antiquaries, and the parent production of our popular 
Latin and English Dictionary by Ainsworth.” Subsequent editions 
were printed in 1508, 1509, 1514, 1516, and 1518. 

The next lexicographical work, and the first entitled a dictionary^ 
(dictionariujn,) that was x^^hHshed in England, w^as the Diciio- 
nariiim ” (Latin and English) of Sir Thomas Elyot, who was a dis- 
tinguished scholar in the reign of Henry a friend of Sir Thomas 
More, and the author of various w'orks. It was first published in 
1538 ; and the dates of other editions which appeared before the 
author’s death, in 1546, are as follotvs : 1541, 1542, and 1545. The 
title of the edition of 1542, as given by Ames, is BihUotheca 
Miutcc, Eliotis Libraries It was dedicated to Henry VIII. ; and 
the following is an extract fi*om the dedication : T o the nioste 
excellent prince, and our moste redoubted soucraync lorde Kinge 
Henry the VIH., Supreme head in erthe immediately vndcr Christo, 
of the Churche of Englandc. . . . About a yere passed, J be- 
ganne a Dictioiiarie, dcclaiing latinc by englishe. But whyles J was 
printyng, and vnetli the half deale performed, your hyghnos being 
informed thcrof, by the reportes of gentyll uKustcr Antony Deiniy, 
for liis wysedome and diligence worthily callyd by your hyghnesse into 
your priuie chamber, and of Wyllyam Tildisley, keper of your gracis 
lybrarie, and after mooste specially by the recommendation of the 
most honourable lorde Crumwoll, lordc priuie seale, &c., conceyued 
of my labours a good expectation, and declaring your moste noble 
and beiicuolent nature, in fauom'yng them that wyll be well occupied, 
your hyghnosse, in the presence of diuers of your noble men, com- 
mendynge in^me enterprise, affirmed, that if J wolde ernestely trauaylo 
thcrin, your highnes, as well with excellent counsaile, as with suclio 
bokes as your grace had, and J lacked, wolde thcrin ayde mo, 
Wherfore incoutineut J caused the printer to cesso, and begiimingo 
at the letter M, where J lefle, J jiassed forth to the last letter with a 
more diligent study. And that done, J eftcsoncs returned to my fyrst 
letter, and with a semblable diligence performed the rcmniuit ; — and 
under your gracious governance, your hignosse beuig myn onely 
mayster, — haujmg fynishod for this tyme this symple Dictionaric, 
whoriu, J dare allinne, may be found a thousand mo latino wordos, 
than w'ore together in any one Dictionaric publyshed in this royalnic 
at the tyme when J fyrste began to write this common turie, wliich is 
almost two yores passed. — Gyuynge to your iiiaiestie moosto liartye 
thankes, as to the chiefe author thereof, by whose gracious mcanes 
menne, beinge studious, may viiderstando better the latine tunge in 
eyxe monethes, than they mought hauo doone aforo in tlu‘e yercs, 
withoute perfyte instructours, whyche are not many, and suche ns be, 
are not easy to come by : the cause J nede not reherso, sons J ones 
declared it in my booko called the ‘ Gouernour,^ which about VIII 
yeres passed J dydde dedicate vnto your hyghnesse.” 

" This is a work,” says Dr, Dibdin, « of considerable ability, and 
deservedly held in high estimation, as one of the earliest and best 
attempts in the promotion of lexicographical literature.” Aflcr the 
death of Sir Thomas Elyot, his Dictionary was corrected and enlarged 
repeatedly by Thomas Cooper, ** Scholo maister of Maudlens in Ox- 
ford©,” afterwards bishop of Lincoln j and in the edition of 156S, the 
title was changed to ** Thesaurus tUrmsque Linguce Laiince et Bn- 
tannicoe;^ Cooper having, according to Anthony Wood, "augmented 
and enriched it with 33,000 words and phrases.” 

After the appearance of some smaller Latin and English diction- 
aries, the "Alvearie, or Triple Diotionarie, in English, Jjatin, and 
h^Tiich,” by John Barct, a scholar of Cambridge, was ])ublishod in 
1573 J and to the second edition, published in 1580, he added the 


Greek, and entitled it the'“ Alvearie, or QiiLidruiilo J )ictionaiio.” In 
his address “ To the Eeador,” he gives a singular account of the man- 
ner in which the “Alvearie” was formed, ftoni wliich the following 
extract is given : — 

“ About eyghteene yeares agone, hauing pupils at Cambridge stu- 
dious of the Latin tongue, I vsed them often to write epistles and 
themes togither, and daily to translate some pcecc ol‘ J^higlish into 
Latin, for the more speedy and easic attaining of the same. And 
after we had a little beguime, pereojuiiig what gre.al trouble it was to 
come running to mee for euory word the) missed, (knowing them of 
no other Dictionarie to hclpe vs, but Sir Thomas J^Tiots 
which was come out a little before,) X appoynted them certaine leaues 
of the same booke euery day, to ^\ritc the English beibre J^alin, 
and likewise to gather a number of fine j)lirasc‘s out of Ter- 

ence, Ccesar, Lkde, Ac., and to set them under s(‘uerall I'ytles, for 
the more ready finding them againo at their ncede. T’lms \vilhtn a 
yeare or two they had gathered togither a great voliinu‘, \vlii<*li (Ibr 
the apt similitude betweeno the good scholers and dilig('nt Bec*s 
in gathering their wax and hoiiy into their lliue) 1 called then th(‘ir 
Alveane, both for a mcinoriall by whom it was made, and also h\ Ibis 
name to incourage other to the like diligence, Ibr that they should not 
see their worthy praysc for the same vinvorlhily drowned in ol)linion. 
Not long after, diuers of our friendcs borrowing this our woilvc wliieli 
w^e had thus contriued and wTought onely for our ow*ne prinati^ vm', 
often and many wayes inoouod nieo to ])ut it in print for tlu* eounnon 
profit of others, and the publike propagation of the l^atin toiigiat; 
or else to suffer them to get it printed at their prop(‘r eostes and 
chaigcs. But I both vuwilliug, and imlfo ashamed to luiue our rud»‘ 
notes come abrode Mider the -siewc of so numy leanu‘d (‘y<‘s, Ac. . . . 
at length comniing to London, . . . there came vnto nu‘e a printer 
shewing meo JJulcets Bidionarie (whicli befon* I nener sawt*) snul 
tolde me he intended to print it out of htuid, augnu'ult^d with our 
notes also if I woiilde. But this bargaino went not forward with him 
for diuers causes. . • . Now’ theiadbri^ (gemtU* Uea^ier) lookt* nut 
to finde in this booke, euery thing whutsoeucr thou wtaihh'St seekt? 
for, as though all thinges were here so perfect that nothing lacked, <u* 
were possible to be added hereunto. But if thoti nniyst onclv h<‘rc 
finde the most wordes tliat thou neodest, or iit the ](‘aKt so many as lui 
other such Dictionaric yet extant or made hath llu* liki* : take* tlicu. I 
saye, ill good part this our .simple Ahteane In the ineaue tiim*, and giue 
God the praise that first inoued mee to st‘t my pupils on w’tukt* there- 
aliout, and so mercifully also hath str<‘ugthened \s (thus us it is) at 
length to atchieue ami finish the same.” 

The Latin and English Dictiemary of Dr. John Rider (an Oxford 
scholar, and afterwards bishop <»f Killaloe) was ]mhii.‘ht‘d in 15HU, 
His additions, as he statt‘s, “ uinount to 4,606 wonls more tiian my 
one dictionarie now’ extant affords ; ” ami, in his Bndacc, In* says, *• No 
one dictionarie, as yet extant, hath tlu* b'nglish before the Dilims wllli 
a full index of all such Latine words as arc in any ctmmmn <liction- 
arie,” liidor’s Dictionary wits subsetpiently enlarged, limt by I*>imcw 
Holyoke, and afterxvards by bis son Tluimus Uolvokix Tin* Latin 
and English dictionaries of Gouldmuu, (Vdes, and Litliefou. whieli 
appeared within a fe\v )<*ars of each oliu*r, passed through vurioim 
editions, — that of Coles, as many as (‘ightc‘cuj but they were uU 
superseded by the Latin and English Dictionary of Jtohert Ainsworth, 
which was first published in 1736, In om* volume 4to. The seeontl 
edition, edited by Patrick, apjxjtired in 1746, in two vohnnes 4to, In 
1752, it was published in two volumes folio j in 1773, new edition 
with great additions and anuauhnents,” by J>r, Thomas Moreli, 
appeared; and an improved edition, edited by Dr, (hrey, was pul*- 
lishetl, in 1816, m one volume 4to. ** There have been,” as stutecl by 
Lowndes, " abridgments of this worit by Young, Thomas, Morell, mid 
Jamieson,” 

Of the early EngHsh lexicographers, the ohjcH‘t of whose til mrt 
was to facilitate the study of foreign modern langiuigtm^ nmy bo men* 
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tioned Percivale, the author of a “ Spanish and EngKsh Dictionan’,” 1 countries and cities of the world, especially of these three nations, 
Cotgrave, author of a “ French and English Dictionary,” (with the j wherein their chiefest antiquities, battles, and other most memorable 
English part by Sherwood,) and also Minsheu, author of the “ Guide | passages, are mentioned : a work very necessarj" for strangers, as well 
into the Tongues,” first published in IGl'T, in eleven languages, — the j as our own countrymen, — for all persons that w'ould rightly under* 
English, British or Welsh, Low Dutch, High Dutch, French, Italian, 


Spanish, Portuguese, Latin, Greek, and Hebrew. A new edition was 
published in 1627, in nine languages, but with a considerable increase 
in the number of radical words. “ In this,” says Sir John Hawkins, 
“ the author undertakes to give the etymologies or derivations of the 
greater part of the words therein contained ; but, as they amount, at 
the most, to no more than 14,173, the work must be deemed not 
sufficiently copious.” 

The object of the first lexicogi’aphical labors in England was to 
facilitate the study of the Latin language, afterwards that of the 
Greek, and also of foreign modern languages; and it was in these 
bilingual dictionaries, such as Latin and English, and French and 
English, that the common English w^ords were first collected. The 
early dictionaries, which were designed for mere English readers, wore 
very limited and meagre productions, their chief object being to ex- 
plain what were styled the “ hard words ” of the language. Two of 
the earliest of these works were those of Bullokar and Cockemm. 
The former, the “ English Expositor,” by Dr. John Bullokar, was first 
published in 1616. It passed through many editions ; and the title 
of the edition printed at Cambridge, in England, in 1688, is as fol- 
lows : “ An English Ex]30sitour, or Compleat Dictionary ; teaching 
the Interpretation of the hardest Words and most useful Terms of 
Art used in our Language ; first set forth by J. B., Dr. of Physick, 
and now the eighth time revised, corrected, and very much augmented.” 
It is a little volume, 18mo., and contains only 5,080 words. 

The English Dictionary of Bloimt, often written Blunt, was a 
larger work than any other of the kind that preceded it ; and it was 
soon follow’ed by a still more considerable one, that of Edward Phil- 
lips, the nephew and pupil of Milton. The title of Phillips’s dictionary 
is *‘The New World of English Words, or a General Dictionary, con- 
taining the Interpretations of such hard Words as are derived from 
other Languages, whether Hebrew, Arabick, Syriack, Greek, Latin, 
Italian, French, Spanish, British, Dutch, Saxon, &o., their Etjmologies 
and perfect Definitions.” Sir John Hawkins says of this work, * The 
New World of Words/ \vhich, as it is much more copious than that 
of Blount, and contains a great quantity of matter, must be looked 
on as the basis of English lexicography,” Though Phillips is entitled 
to the credit of having advanced the progress of English lexicography, 
yet his “World” is hardly deserving of being regarded as its “ basis.” 
The first edition is a small folio, of only three hundred pages, con- 
taining only about 13,000 words. Of these words, a large proportion 
are such as do not properly belong to a dictioiiaxy of the English 
language, but rather to an encyclopsedm, consisting of geographical 
and other proper names ; and it contains but few words of genuine 
English growth ; but the subsequent editions of the work were very 
much enlarged. 

Phillips gives a list of the names of thirty-four “ learned gentlemen 
and artists who contributed tlieir assistance.” He quotes from another 
author the following remark : “A dictionary for the English tongue 
would require an encyclopedie of knowledge, and the concurrence of 
many learned heads.” “ Such an encyclopedy,” he says, “ I present 
the reader with ; . . . a volume which the so many years’ industry 
of myself and others hath brought to such perfection.” In the pub- 
lisher’s advertisement of the work, it is thus charaetenaed : “ The so 
long expected work, The Nm World of English Words, or a General 
Dictionary, containing the terms, etymologies, definitions, and perfect 
interpretations of the proper significations of hard English words 
throughout the arts and sciences, liberal or mechanic, as also other 
subjects that are usejful, or appertain to the language of our nation ; 
to which m added the signification of proper names, mythology and 
poetical fictions, historical relations, geographical descriptions of the 


stand what they discourse, wuite, or read.” After the death of the 
author, the sixth edition, edited by John Kersey, wns published in 
1706, “ revised, corrected, and improved, 'vtith the addition of near 
20,000 words from the best authors.” 

Phillips’s Dictionary ^vas folloAved by those of Coles and Kersey, 
which, though they W'cre printed in a much smaller form, contained 
many more of the common words of the language. Dr, Watts, in 
his “Art of Reading and Writing English,” published in 1720, thus 
notices the work of Kersey : “ The best dictionary that I know for 
this purpose [spelling] is entitled ‘ A New English Dictionary,’ &c., 
by J. K. The second edition, 1713, in small octavo.” 

After Kersey’s, and soon alter 1720, appeared the celebrated 
Dictionary of Nathan Bailey, vvhich was the first English dictionary 
in which an attempt was made to give a complete collection of the 
words of the language. jMr. in his “ Bibliotheca Britannica,” 

thus notices this work ; “ Bailey’s English Dictionary, printed in 
1728, (fourth edition,) was long the only one in use, and still continues 
a favorite with many readers. It was afterwards enlarged into two 
volumes 8vo., and some 5 ears after printed in folio, with additions in 
the mathematical part by G. Gordon, in the botanical by Philip Miller, 
and in the etymological by T. Lcdiard; the whole revised [1764] by 
Dr. Joseph Nicol Scott, a physician. The octavo [24tli edition] was 
revised by Dr. Harwood, 178^” 

A part of the long title of the first volume of the edition of 1728 
is as follows : “ An Universal Etymological English Dictionary ; com- 
prehending the Deiivations of the Generality of Words in the 
English Tongue, either Ancient or Modern, from the Ancient British, 
Saxon, Danish, Norman and Modern French, Teutonic, Dutch, S2>an- 
ish, Italian ; as also from the Latin, Greek, and Hebrew Languages^ 
each in their proper Characters ; and also a clear Explication of all 
difficult Words derived from any of the aforesaid liaiiguagesj - . , 
containing many thousand Words more than cither Harris, Phillips, 
Kersey, or any English Dictionary before extant.” The second vol- 
ume was first published in 1727, as a supjdcment to the first; and it 
consists of tw'o parts : — “I. An Additional Collection of some 
Thousands of Words not in the former Volume. II. An Ortho- 
grajiliical Dictionary, showing both the Ortliograjihy and Ortliotipia 
of the English Tongue.” 

In his Preface to the first volume, Bailey says, “ As for the ety^ 
niological paH, or those words from foreign languages, whence the 
English words were derivecl, I think I am the first who has attempited 
it in English, except what Mr. Blunt has done in Iris ‘ Glossography/ 
which is but a very small part, and those of a Latin derivation clnefiy, 
besides a small extract of Dr. Skinner’s ‘ Etymologicon.’ ” In his 
Introduction to the second volume, he remarks, “ I have placed an 
accent over that syDable on which a particular stress or force of sound 
is to be laid by the voice in pronouncing.” This apx>ears to be the 
first instance in which any such aid to pronunciation w^as furnished in 
an English dictionary. The parts of speech were not noted in this 
nor in any previous English dictionary. 

This lexicographer, who was a schoolmaster at Stepney, was the 
author of several other works, among "which were the “ Dietionarium 
JDormsUvum, or a Household Dictionary,’' and “ An Introduction to 
the English Tongue ; ” and he was the editor of several classical au- 
thors for the use of schools. He died, as it is stated in the “ Gentle- 
man’s Magazine,” in 1742. The following remarks are extracted from 
the Encyclopaedia Perthensis ; “ It is somewhat surprising that, though 
this work [Bailey’s Dictionary] is universally known, ha^i^g gone 
tlirough at least twenty-six editions since the first edition, dedicated 
in Latin to Frederick Prince of Wales, and his royal sisters, (his 
majesty’s [George HL] fatlier and aunts,) was published, yet no ac- 
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count whatever has hitherto been given of the learned and laborious 
author, who excelled Dr, Johnson himself, in industry at least, by 
introducing a far greater number of words, in his small work of one 
volume 8vo., than the doctor has inserted in both his volumes folio. 
TVe have searched in vain for an aecomrt of this learned lexicogra- 
pher.” — In reference to the above comparison of the number of 
words found in the dictionaiics of Bailey and Johnson, it may be 
remarked, that Johnson omitted many words that are in Bailey’s 
Dictionary, because they Tvere not in use j but he inserted many not 
found ill it. He speaks of ‘‘ the deficiencies of dictionaries,” with re- 
spect to the number of Avords, and says, he “ has much augmented 
the vocabulary.” 

Dyche’s Dictionary, a work in one volume 8vo., “ originally begun 
by the Rev. Thomas Dyche, and finished by William Pardon,” has 
had an extensive circulation in England. The seventh edition was 
published in 1752, and the sixteenth in 1777. This statement seems 
hardly consistent with the remark of Watt, above quoted, that 
Bailey’s Dictionary ** was long the only one in use.” 

Benjamin Martin, an ingenious man, and the author of several 
publications on scientific and philoso23hical subjects, published a 
dictionaiy of considerable merit. The first edition was printed in 
1749; the second, in 1764. 

In 1747, Dr. Johnson published a ‘‘Plan for aDictionaiy of the 
English Language,” addressed to the Earl of Chesterfield j and soon 
afterw^ards he made a contract with some eminent London book- 
sellers for performing the labor of preparing tlie work, for the sum 
of £1,575. 

The foUowfiug account of bis method of proceeding is given by 
Sir John Hawkins: “He had, for the purpose of carrying on this 
arduous 'work, and being near the printers employed in it, taken a 
handsome house in Gough Square, and fitted up a room in it with 
desks and other accommodations for amanuenses, whom, to tlic num- 
ber of five or six, he kept constantly under his eye. An interleaved 
copy of Bailey’s Dictionary in folio, he made the repository of the 
several articles; and these he collected by incessant reading the best 
authors in our language, in the practice whereof his method w'as to 
score with a black-lead pencil the -words by him selected, and give 
them over to his assistants to insert in their places. The books he 
used for this purpose were what he had in his own collection, a copi- 
ous but a miserably ragged one, and all such as he could borrow ; 
which latter, if ever they came back to tlioso that lent them, wore so 
defaced as to be scarce worth owning ; and yet some of his friends 
wore glad to receive and entertain them as curiosities.” 

Johnson, who is styled, by Dr. A. B. Evans, “ the great captain of 
English lexicography,” completed his task, after seven years’ arduous 
labor, in 1755 j and it is justly regarded as one of the greatest liter- 
ary achievements ever performed by any man within the same space 
of time. In a notice of the work in the “ Gentleman’s Magasdne ” 
for April, 1765, just after its publication, the following language is 
used ; “ Let not any one attemjjt to withhold the honor which is due 
to him who alone has elfected, in seven years, what the joint labor of 
forty academicians could not produce in a neighboring nation in less 
than half a century.” 

The publication of this Dictionary formed a greater era in the 
history of the language than that of any other work. No other 
dictionary has had so much influence in fixing the external form of 
tlie language, and ascertaining and settling the meaning and proper 
use of words. Johnson was the first to introduce into English lexi- 
cography the method of illustrating the different significations of 
words by examples from the best writers ; and his Dictionary, from 
the time of its first publication, haa been, far more than any other, 
regarded as a standard for the language. It has termed sub- 
scantially the basis of many smaller works, and, as Walker remarks, 
ft “ has been deemed lawful plunder by every subsequent lexi- 
cographer.” 


I The next year after the publication of his Dictionary, Johnson pre- 
pared the octavo abridgment ; and he revised the large work for tlie 
I edition of 1773, without, however, making great additions or alter- 
ations. Supplements to it, by Mason, Seager, and Jodrcll, have been 
published in a separate form. 

In 1814, an edition of Johnson’s Dictionary, with numerous cor- 
rections, and with the addition of about 14,000 words, by the llov. 
Henry John Todd, w’as published; and, in 1827, there wus a second 
edition, with the addition of about one thousand more words, by Mr. 
Todd. The w’ords added by Mr. Todd, in his iirst edition, were, in 
great part, if not chiefly, derived from the English w'rit(‘rs of the 17lh 
century; and a considerable part of them are obsolete ; and of those 
added in his second edition, a large proportion arc ])ro\incial or locid 
words, some of them hardly worthy of a place in a dictionary of the 
English language. 

The merits of Johnson’s Dictionary have been by some exaggerated, 
and by others underrated. But though many dciects have been 
pointed out, yet no one of his countrjmeii has yet jn'oduced a w'ork 
that has superseded it. It w'ould be unreasonable to c.xjx'ct, from the 
labor of seven years, a work for w'liich “ a w'hole life would be in.suf- 
ficient.” If it had been perfectly ada 2 )ted to the language at the time 
of its first publication, it W'ould be very defective now. Many (‘hangi‘s 
have taken place in the langiiage within the last century, and there 
has been a vast influx of new^ wmds from the various departments of 
the arts and sciences. In relation to these matters this Dictionary 
was not designed to treat largely; and the scientilic terms which it 
contains generally need to be defined anew, and a gr(‘at many new* 
ones need to be added; but in these depart meuls Mr. Todd made 
few improvements or additions. 

The “Penny Cyclopu'dia” speaks of the work tis follow’s : “Jtdin- 
son’s Dictionary has been accounted tlu‘ standard work of its elass 
since its api)earance in 1755 ; but, although it was a great aeldevtanenl, 
for an indi\idual, and its definitions, in partieulur, ufibrd renmrkahh^ 
evidence of its author’s ingenuity and eomniand of e\i»ress.If»n, it is, 
in many rcsi)ects, as far as j)ossible from being what a dietioimry 
should be. Its etymological part (as Horne lookt^ has long ago 
show’ll) is little better than so much rubbisli ; and it is eharaet(‘nzed 
throughout by a total want of method and pliilosophical views. Some 
valuable matter has been added by the Ut‘V. Sir. ’fodd; Imt tin* 
jihilosophical character of the work has n*<?eiv(Hl no improvement in 
his hands.” 

“I have,” says Sir John Stoddard, “s^ioken fri'ily of tiie (‘irors 
and detects in Johnson’s Dictionary ; hut it must be rentemhereii tliut 
the English language could never boast, until ids time, of a eolhs’tion 
of its w’ords accompanied with authorities for differtait sigitiiifMthmH, 
by our best writers. His w’ork was one of immense labor; and wo 
cannot but lament tliat during great part of the timi‘ whii’h be 
to it, he was in fact writing, from day to day, for bread.” 

Of Johnson’s Dictionary Lord Jiroughain says, “He eonlermi 
upon English literature the important beiu’iit of the first twini toler- 
ably good dictionary of the language, and oue, thi* general merit of 
which may be inferred from the fact, that after the lapst* of neariy 
a century filled with the monuments of literary labor iuculeuklily 
multijilied in all directions, no similar w'ork has supersedetl it. . , . 
The dictionary, with all its faulta, still k(H*ps its ground, twul bis no 
successor that could supplant it* This is owing to the admirulib 
plan of giving passages from the writers m autlioritu*« for each 
word ; and this part of the design is w’cdl executed. Umie*f the iMXik 
becomes almost as entertaining to read, as useful to consult. Ilie 
more difficult task of definition has been less happily performed, 
but far better than the etymological part, which neither shows pro- 
found knowledge, nor makes a succesidUl application of it The 
compiler appears to have satisfied himself with one or two authori- 
ties, and neither to have chosen them well, nor consulted them with 
discrimination.” 
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Of this work Lord Macaulay says, “ It was indeed the first diction- 
ary that could be read with pleasure. The definitions show so much 
acuteness of thought and command of language, and the passages 
quoted from poets, di\ines, and philosophers are so skilfiilly selected, 
that a leisure hour may always be agreeably spent in turning over the 
pages. The faults of the book resolve themselves, for the most part, 
into one great fault. Johnson was a wretched etymologist. He 
knew little or notliing of any Teutonic language except T^nglii^h, 
which indeed, as he wTote it, was scarcely a Teutonic language ; and 
thus ho was absolutely at the meicy of Junius and Skinner.” 

Since the first publication of Johnson’s Dictionaiy, many other 
English dictionaries, of various degrees of merit, have appeared in 
England, the titles, dates, and names of the authors of which may 
be seen in the following Catalogue ; but they cannot, all of them, be 
hero particularly noticed. The most considerable of these works is 
Dr. Jtichardson’s ''‘New Dictionary of the English Language,” pub- 
lished in 1838. This is an elaborate work, in w^hich much greater 
attention was paid to etymology than had been bestowed by Johnson 
or any other English lexicographer. The author himself says of his 
work, “ As an Etymological Dictionary, I may affirm, that my own is 
the first that has been attempted in the English language since the 
publication of the works of Junius and Skinner, and that it is the 
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only one which professes to combine with etymology an exact expla^ 
nation of meaning, and a copious deduction of usages.” 

The Quarterly Reriew says of this work, “It is an admirable 
addition to our lexicography^, supplying a great desideratum, as ex** 
hibiting the biography of each word, its birth, parentage, and edu- 
cation, the changes that have befallen it, the company it has kept, 
and the connections it has foimed, by a rich series of quotations, all 
in chronological order.” Dean Trench says of it, “ It is the only 
English dictionary in w^hich etymology assumes the dignity of a 
science.” This dictionary^ indicates an extensive and laborious research 
into the early and almost forgotten productions of English literature ; 
and it is highly valuable and interesting to one w^ho is desirous of 
studying the history of the language. 

In 1828, the first edition of the “American Dictionary of the 
English Language,” by Noah Webster, LL. D. was published, — a 
work of great labor and learning, comprising a much more full vo- 
cabulary than Johnson’s Dictionary, and containing many' and great 
improvements with respect both to the etymology and definitions of 
words. This dictionary has been much enlarged and greatly'- imjiroved 
in succeeding editions, by the Rev. Chauncey A. Goodrich, D. D., 
and it has received numerous and high commendations, and has met 
with great success. 


ENGLISH OETHOEPISTS. 


But little attention was bestowed upon orthoepy, by English lexi- 
eographors, till after the first publication of Johnson’s Dictionary. 
Since that time, many dictionaries liave been published in w'hich the 
pronunciation of the language has been made the principal object. 
One of the first works of this sort was the Dictionary of Dr. Kenrick, 
In a largo quarto volume, published in 1772. This was followed, in 
1775, by Perry’s “ Royal Standard English Dictionary,” a small work, 
'which had an extensive circulation, both in Great Britain and in the 
United States. “ The Synonymous, Etymological, and Pronomicing 
English Dictionary,” a much larger work, by the same author, in 
royal octavo, was published in 1805- — This latter is the work of 
Perry which ivS referred to by the abbreviation P. in this Dictionary. 

In 1780, Thomas Sheridan, a native of Ireland, who had been an 
actor of some note upon tin; stage, und was a distinguished lecturer 
on t‘locution in London, at Oxford, Cambridge, and elsewhere, pul> 
lish(‘d liis “ Complete Dictionary of the English Language, both with 
Regard to Sound and Meaning, one main Oliject of which is to 
establish a plain and permanent Standard of Pronunciation.” This 
work commanded much more attention, as a pronouncing dictionary, 
tlian any other of the kind that preceded it. 

In 1784, the Rev. Robert Nares, afterwards archdeacon of Stafford, 
and one of the first editors of the “ British Critic,” published the 
“Elements of Orthoepy, containing a Distinct View of the Whole 
Analogy of the English Language, so far as it relates to Pronunciation, 
Accent, and Quantity.” Tliis is a judicious and valuable work, though 
not in the form of a dictionary. 

In 1791 appeared the first edition of the celebrated Dictionary of 
John Walker, entitled “ A Critical Pronouncing Dictionary and Ex- 
positor of the English Language ; in which not only the Meaning of 
every Word is clearly explained, and the Sound of every Syllable 
distinctly shown, but where Words are subject to different Pronunci- 
ations, the Authorities of our best pronouncing Dictionaries are fully 
exinbited, the Reasons for each are at large displayed, and the pref- 
erable Pronunciation is pointed out;— -to which are prefixed Prind- 

h 


pies of English Pronunciation.” The author had previously published 
a valuable work, entitled “A Rhyming Dictionary; in which the 
whole Language is arranged according to its Terminations.” And ho 
afterwards, in 1798, published his “Key to the Classical Pronunciation 
of Greek, Latin, and Scripture Proper Names.” 

In the preparation of his Dictionary, Wallcer made pronunciation 
his leading object ; and for this it js chiefly valued. His design was, 
as he expresses it, “ principally to give a kind of history of pronunci- 
ation, and to register its present state.” His Dictionary has been 
very extensively circulated both in Great Britain and the United States. 
“ The settlement of the pronunciation of the English language upon 
analogical principles, and according to the best usage,” as stated by 
the Penny Cyclopgedia, “ was certainly attempted by Walker more 
systematically than by any preceding writer. — It [his Dictionary] 
has been eminently successful, having gone through between twenty 
and thirty editions, and having superseded all other previous works 
of the same natoe.” Walker was long a distinguished teacher of 
elocution in London, was a careful observer, and favoral^ly situated to 
become acquainted with the best usage. No other Englishman, 
probably, ever gave a longer, more laborious, and thorough attention 
to the subject of orthoepy than he, and no other ever obtained so 
high and widely extended a reputation as an orthoepist* In modem 
English literature, Walker holds a similar rank, as an orthoepist, to 
that of Johnson as a lexicographer. Their labors have been, in sev- 
eral dictionaries, blended together ; and their names are, in a manner, 

* Walker's employment, as a toaclier of elocution, was amon^ the higher class***' 
and heat educated people of England. The following testimony to his merj^^ 
the eminent statesman and orator Edmund Burke, is found in “ 

Burke.” *< One of the persons who particularly solicited Mr. Burke's ex’ 
this occasion was Mr. or (as he was commonly termed) Efoeu.tioji Walker 
the * Pronouncing Dictionary,' and other works of merit, and who had giv 
in tlie art to young Burke. . . . Mr, Burke, one day, in the vicini.*^™'* 
House of Commons, introduced him to a nobleman, accidentally passing, ’ 
following cliaractoriatic exordium : * Here, my Lord Berkeley, is Mr. Walker-mi 
not to know, hy name at least, would argue a want of knowledge of the hart 
cadences, and proprieties of our language.' " 
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proverbially associated 'with each other, as being each the first in his 
respective department, — Johnson for the authority and signification 
of words, and Walker for their pronunciation. 

Since the first appearance of \V’‘aiker’s Dictionary, various other 
pronouiicing dictionaries have been published in England, the mgyority 
of them smaller works, designed especially for the use of schools. 
In pronunciation, fashion is changeable, as well as in other things ; 
and though AVallter may be esteemed the best guide for ascertaining 
what was the pronunciation of the language at the beginning of the 
present century, yet a considerable change has taken place since his 
time, and on this account, some of the more recent orthoepists may, 
in some cases at least, be looked upon as better guides, in relation to 
present usage, than Walker. 

Of the dictionaries which have been published in London since the 
first appearance of Walker's, the one which evinces much the most 
investigation of the subject of orthoepy, is that of Mr. B. H. Smart, 
entitled ‘‘A New Critical Pronouncing Dictionary of the English 
Language, adapted to the present State of Literature and Science,” 
published in 1836. The same work, reduced in size, entitled 
Smart’s Pronouncing Dictionary of the English Language epit- 
omized,” was published in 1840. To the title of this Dictionary is 
prefixed “Walker remodelled;” though it is more of an original 
work than most English dictionaries ; and the author has introduced, 
as he states, “ some twenty thousand words not found in Walker.” 
“ With changes,” he remarks, “ that extended to every part of the 
Dictionary, it is plain that the altered work was mine, not Walker’s. 
The title ‘Walker Remodelled,’ which the proprietors chose to give 
it, had, in fact, no other foundation than the original purpose for which 
they had engaged me.” 

The following remarks are extracted firom Mr. Smart’s Preface; 
Walker’s Dictionary, in reality a transcript of Johnson's, with the 


addition of the cimrent pronunciation affixed to each word, and the 
omission of the etymologies and authorities, supplied for many years 
all that was demanded in a dictionary of its kind. But the fifty or 
sixty years which have elapsed since its first publication ha^e pro- 
! duced changes in science, in opiniozis, in habits of thought, greater, 
perhaps, than any similar space of time in any past age has wilnesvsed ; 
changes that have materially afiected our language, and rendered all 
dictionai’ies in some degree obsolete, that fairly reflected its extent 
and application only forty years ago. The izroprictors of Walker’s 
Dictionary, finding it would sKde entirely out of use unless it were 
adapted to the present day, engaged me, as a teacher of elocution, 
known in London since Walker’s decease, to make the necessary 
changes. They believed that they imposed no grcat(*r task upon me 
than the insertion of new words, and the revision throughout of 
Walker’s pronunciation; but I soon found, that, with any chance of 
success, much greater innovations must be atlcmplod. . . . Dis- 
posed, on general points, to think entirely with my ])re(lecessor, I 
have not had any very extensive occasion for dificring from him in 
particulars ; but some occasions have occurred, as might be expected, 
from the distance between his day and mine. In short, 1 pretend to 
reflect the oral usage of English, such as it is at j)resent, among the 
sensible and well-educated in the British melrojjolis. ... 1 am 
a Londoner, have lived nearly all my life in London, and hav(' 
able to observe the usage of all classes. As a tcacln'r of the English 
language and literature, I have been admitted into sonu? of the first 
families of the kingdom j m one partial to books, 1 ha\e come much 
into contact with booldsh men ; while, as a public reader and l<*<‘turez’, 
I have been obliged to fashioiz my own pronunciation to tiu* taste of 
the day. Thus prepared, I may not unwarrantably l)(‘li(‘V(‘ that my 
opinion may have some value with those who seek the opinion o{ 
another to regulate their pronunciation.” — Sec p. xx. 
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The first part of the folloTving Catalogue comprises not only dic- 
tionaries of English words, or of the English language, but also many 
bilingual dictionaries ; that is*, dictionaries containing a vocabulary not 
only of the English, but also of some other languages, ancient or mod- 
ern, as English and Latin, English and French, &c., — dictionaries 
which were written for the purpose of facilitating the study of ancient 
languages and of foreign modern languages. All the earlier lexicograph- 
ical labors in England were spent on works of this sort. No attempt has 
been made to exhibit hero a complete list of these bilingual dictiona- 
ries, except in the earlier part of the i)eriod embraced in the Catalogue. 

Within a century past, a great many dictionaries have been pub- 
lished in England, and a considerable number also in the United 
States, for the 2)urpose of facilitating the study of several ancient, and 
of numerous modern, languages, A few of these, that are j^articular- 
ly connected with English literature, are included in the following 
Catalogue j but the most of them are entirely omitted. 


There are many points relating to English lexicography that are 
not easily ascertained. Many of the dictionaries have had their titles 
changed from those which were given them in the first edition ; many 
of them have been much altered by the labor of subsequent editors ; 
with respect to some, it is not easy to ascertain the date of the first 
edition; and some have undoubtedly been published ■which have 
passed into oblivion, and are now entirely unknown. 

It is not easy to form an imexceptionable classification of dictiona- 
ries ; and there are some respecting which it is difficult to determine to 
what class they most properly belong. The list of the dictionaries of 
the various arts and sciences, contained in the following Catalogue, is 
not complete. The object has been to insert all the most important 
ones ; though there are, doubtless, some that are omitted more im- 
jiortant than some that are inserted. Dictionaries of facts, comjnising 
biography, geography, history, mythology, &c., also most of the gios- 
saries to individual authors, are intentionally omitted. 


I.— ENGLISH DICTIONARIES OF WORDS. 

Batb. Authok. Titlb. 

1499, Riciiakd Fraunces. ? . . Promptorium Parvulorum, sive Clexico- 
FiUAii Galfkidus. S rum Lexicon Anglo-Latinum Prin- 

ceps. 

1500, (Anonymous.) . Ortus Yoeabulorum. 

1530. John Palsgrave L’Eclaircissement de La Langue Fran- 

caise. 

1538, Sir Thomas Elyot. . , . Diction arium, (Latin and English.) 

1542. do. do. . . . Bibliotheca Eliotis Librarie, (Third edi- 

tion.) 

1517. William Salesbury, - . Diotionarie Englishe and Welshe. 

1552. Richard IIuloet Abecedarium Anglico-Latinum pro Ty- 

runculis. 

1552. John Veron Dictionariolum Puerorum. 

1559. John Withals A Little Dictionarie for Children, (Latin 

and English.) 

1502. Henry Sutton Tho BrOfe Dyxeyonary. 

1563. Thomas Cooper Thesaurus Linguae Romanm ot Britan- 

niom cum Dictionario Historico et Po- 
ctico. (Elyot’s Dictionarium or Bibli- 
otheca, enlarged.) 

1568. John Withals. ...... A Shorto Dictionarie for Yonge Begin- 
ners. (A new edition.) 

1570. (Anonymous.) Dictionarie, French and English. 

1672, John Higgins Huloet^a Dictionarie newelye correct- 

ed, amended, set in Order, and en- 
larged. 

1572. Lewis Evans A Shorte Dictionarie, most profitable 

for Yonge Beginners. 

1573. John Barbt. An Alvcarie, or Triple Dictionarie, fn 

English, Latin, and French. 

1580. William Bullokar. . . . Booke at Large for the Amendment of 
• Orthographie for English Speech. 

1583, Richard Hutton Lexicon Latino-Greeco-Anglicum. 

1684. Eodolph Waddinqton. . Dictionarie in Latino and English, new- 
ly corrected and enlarged. (Veron's 
Dictionariolum, enlarged.) 

1588. Thomas Thomas Dictionarium Latino- Anglicanum. 


Daxb. Author. Titm. 

1589. John Rider Dictionarie in Latine and English. 

1592, Richard Percivale, . . Dictionarie in Spanish and English. 

1593. Claudius Hollybard. . . Dictionarie, French and English. 

1598. John Florio A Worlde of Wordes; a most copious 

Dictionarie of the Italian and English 
Tongues. 

1599. John Minsheu. Percivale’s Dictionarie in Spanish and 

English, enlarged and amplified. 

1006. Francis Holyoke Rider’s Latin and English Dictionary, 

corrected and augmented. 

1611. Randle Cotgravb A Dictionarie of the French and Eng- 

lish Tongues. 

1616. John Bullokar An English Expositour of Hard Words. 

1617. John Minsheu , Guido into the Tongues : — English, 

British or Welsh, Low Dutch, High 
Dutch, French, Italian, Spanish, Por- 
tuguese, Latin, Greek, and Hebrew. 

1632. Henry CockbrAM An English Dictionarie, or an Inter- 

preter of Hard Words. 

1632. Robert Sherwood. ... A Dictionarie, English and French. 

(Annexed to Cotgrave’s French and 
English Dictionary.) 

1665. William Walker The Taste of English and Latin Phrase- 

ology, or a Dictionary of English and 
Latin Idioms, 

1656. Thomas Blount Glossographia, or Dictionary interpret 

ing the Hard Words now used in oul 
refined English Tongue. 

1658. Edward Phillips The New World of English Words, or a 

General Dictionary, containing the 
Interpretations of such Hard Words 
as are derived from other Languages. 

1660. James Howell Lexicon Tetraglotton, an EngUsh- 

French-Italian- Spanish Dictionary. 

1662. Christopher Wasb, . . . Dictionarium Minus, a Compendious 

Dictionary, EngUsh-Latin and Latin’* 
English. 

1664. Francis Qouldman. ... A Latin and English, and English and 

Latin Dictionary. 
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Datjb. author. Title. 

1673. James Howeee Cotgrave’s Frencli and English. Diction- 

ary, revised, 

1677. Thomas Holtoke An English and Latin, and Latin and 

English Dictionary. (Francis Hoi- 
yokel's Rider's Dictionary, enlarged.) 

1677. Elisha Coles An English and Latin, and Latin and 

English Dictionary. 

1677. do. do An English Dictionary, explaining the 


difficult Terms that are used in Divin- 
ity, Husbandry, Physick, Philosophy, 
Law, Navigation, Mathematics, and 
other Alts and Sciences. 

1677. Gtnr Mieoe A New Dictionary, French and English; 

with another, English and French. 

1678. Feancis Goxjldman. ... A Latin and English, and English and 

Latin Dictionary. (Fourth edition, 
with many thousand words added by 
Dr. Scattergood.) 

1678. Adam Littleton A Latin and English, and English and 

Latin Dictionary. 

1688. Guy Miege French and English, and English and 

French Dictionary. 

1691. William Sewel A Dutch and English Dictionary. 

1699. Abel Boyer Royal Dictionary ; French and English, 

and English and French. 

1701. J. Jones Practical Phonography, or the New Art 

of rightly Spelling and Writing Words 
by the Sound thereof. 

1704. Edward Cocker English Dictionary. 

1707. (Anonymous.) Glossographia Anglicana Nova, or a Dic- 

tionary interpreting such Hard Words, 
of whatever Language, as arc at pres- 
ent used in the English Tongue. 

1708. John Kersey. A General English Dictionary, compre- 

hending a Brief but Emphatical and 
Clear Explication of all Sorts of Diffi- 
cult Words, that derive their Origin 
from other Ancient and Modern Lan- 
guages. 

172-v Nathan Bailey An Universal Etymological English Dic- 

tionary, comprehending the Deriva- 
tions of the Generality of Words in 
the English Tongue, either Ancient 
or Modern. (Soon after 1720.) 

1724. J. Hawkins, Cocker’s [Edward] English Dictionary, 

Enlarged and Altered. 

1731. Philip Miller. ,,••«. Gardner’s Dictionary. 

1735. B. N. Defoe A Comploat English Dictionary, con- 

taining the True Meaning of all the 
Words in the English Language. 

1736. Robert Ainsworth. ... An English and Latin Dictionary. 

1737. (Anonymous.) A New English Dictionary, containing a 

large and almost complete Collection 
of English Words. 

1749. Benjamin Martin A New Universal English Dictionary. 

1752. Thomas Dyohe and ^ . A New General English Dictionary, pe- 

William Pardon. S culiarly calculated for the Use and 
Improvement of such as are unac- 
quainted with the Learned Languages. 
(Seventh edition.) 

1755. Samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Language, 

in which the Words are deduced from 
their Originals, and illustrated in their 
different Significations by Examples 
from the best Writers. 

1756. do. do The Dictionary of the English Lan- 

guage, abridged. 

1757. Jambs Buchanan, .... A New English Dictionary. 

1759. J. Peyton. ......... A New Yoaabulary, or Grammar of the 

. True Pronunciation of the English 
Language, in the Form of a Dic- 
tionary. 

1760. Joseph Barbtti. ..... A Dictionary of the English and Italian 

Languages. 


Datx. Author. Titlr. 

1761. Daniel Fenning The Royal English Dictionary, or TreaS' 

ury of the English Language. 

1764. Joseph Nicol Scott. . . Bailey’s Dictionary, Enlarged and Re- 
vised. (Folio edition.) 

1764. Daniel Farro The Royal British Grammar and Vocab 

ulary, being an enthe Digestion of tin 
English Language into its iiropo 
Parts of Speech. 

1764. William Johnston. ... A Pronouncing and Spelling Dictionary 

1764. John Entick A Spelling Dictionary of the Englis) 

Language. 

1765. James Elphinston. . . . The Principles of the English Language 

digested. 

1766. William Rider New Universal English Dictionary. 

1771. J. Seally The London Spelling Dictionary. 

1772. Frederick Barlow. , . . The Complete English Dictionary. 

1773. William Kenrick. ... A New Dictionary of the English Lan- 

guage. 

1774. James Barclay A Complete and Univer.sal English Dic- 

tionary. 

1775. John Ash The New and Complete Dictionary o 

the English Language. 

1775. William Perry The Royal Stand.ird English Dictionary 

1775. John Walker A Rhyming Dictionary. 

1778. Joseph Baretti A Dictionary of the English and Span- 

ish Languages. 

1779. (Anonymous.) A Pocket Dictionary, or Complete Ex- 

pository. 

1780. Thomas Sheridan A Complete Dictionary of th<‘ Knglisl 

Xjanguage, both with R(‘gar(l to Soun< 
and Meaning, one M.iin Object o 
which is to establish a Plain and I'er- 
manent Standard of Promuudatum, 

1782. Edward Harwood. . . . Baiba’s Dictionary, Enlarged and (bir- 

recled. ('rweiity-fouith edition, 8vo. 
1784. Robert Nares. ...... Elements of Orthtn'py, i'oniaining ti 

Distinct View' of tht‘ Whole Analog} 
of the English Eangnage, 

1784. William Fry A New Voeahulary of the nujst Ditlicull 

Words of the English Eangiiage. 

1790. George Picard A Grammatical Dietionary. 

1791. John Walker AC’ritical Prououneing Dicti(mary, am 

Expositor of the English I/angnage. 

1796. (Anonymous.) A Dicti»>miry of the EngUsh Eangnage 

both with Regard to Soimd and .Meuu- 
ing. 

1797. William Scott A Spelling, TVontnmeing, and Explana- 

tory Dictionary of tin* English Pan* 
guage. (A new and impnned edi, 
ti<m.) 

1798. Stephen Jones. ...... A General Proitmmciug uiul Explana- 

tory Dictionary <»f the English laiii- 
guage. 

1801. George Mason A .SnpplcTnent to Johnson’# Englihli 

ilietionary. 

1802- George Fui.ton and ? . . A General Pninoimcing and Kt plana- 
G. Knight. 5 tory Dietiutiary of the English Dan* 

guage, 

1805. William Perry. ..... The Synmiynums, Etyiijologieal, and 

JVonouncing English Dictiomiry, 

1806. Thomas Browne, ..... The Union Dictionary, containing all 

that is truly tiseftil iti the Dictionarieii 
of Jidmson, Shertdatk, and Walker. 
(Second e<Utton,) 

1806. Benjamin Dawson. * . • A Philological «nd Bywonymlefil Dic- 

tionary the EngUah Language. 
(Only from A to 

1807. William Enfield. .... A General Pronouneing Dietioiiary. 

1809. W. F. Mylius A School Dlotiimary of the Hugiish Lan. 

guage. (Second edition.) 

1810. B. H. Smart. A Fraetlml Grammar of EngUah Pro- 

nunedation. 

1811. Nicholas Salmon. .... Sheridan’s Dictionary, corrected end im-* 

proved. 
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D iTE. Authob. Title. 

Ibis. HENiiY John Todd. ... Johnson’s Dictionary of the English 

Language, 'with. ISTunierous Correc- 
tions, and w’itli the Addition of Several 
Thousand Words, 

1819. John Seager. A Supplement to Johnson’s Dictionary. 

1820. UicnAED P. JoDEELL. . . Philology on the English Language. 

(Supplement to Johnson’s Diction- 
ary.) 

1820 (about). Christopher P . . A New Pionouncing English Diction- 
Earnshaw. > ary. 

1820. Alexander Chalaiers. . Johnson’s Dictionary, as corrected and 

enlarged by Todd, abridged. 

1821. George Fulton Johnson’s Dictionary in Miniature- 

1826. Alfred Howard Walker’s Dictionary, arranged for the 

Use of Schools. 

1826. Thomas Hees Todd’s Johnson’s Dictionary in Minia- 

ture. 

1827. H. S. Jameson. A Dictionary of the English Language, 

by Johnson and Walker, with the 
Pronunciation greatly simplified, on 
an entire new Plan. 

1830. J OHN Davis Walker’s Critical Pronouncing Diction- 

ary, Corrected and Enlarged. 

1830. Samuel Maunder A New and Enlarged Dictionary of the 

English Language. 

183d* David Booth An Analytical Dictionary of the English 

Language. 

1835. JAME.S Knowles A Pronouncing and Explanatory Dic- 

tionary of the English Language. 

1836. B. H. Smart A New Ciitical Pronouncing Dictionary 

of the English Language, (“ Walker 
Bemodellcd.”) 

1836. (Anonymous.) A New and Enlarged Dictionary of the 

English Language. 

1837. Charles Richardson. - . A New Dictionary of the English Lan- 

guage. (Two vols., 4to.) 

1839. do. do. . . A New Dictionary of the English Lan- 

guage, abridged from the Quarto Edi- 
tion. (Now edition, 1856.) 

1840. B. H. Smart Smart’s Pronouncing Dictionary of the 

English Language, epitomized. 

1844, Alexander Reid A Dictionary of the English Language. 

1817. Rorbrt Sullivan A Dictionary of the English Language. 

1848. John Boag The Imperial Lexicon of the English 

Language. 

1849. John Craig. . A Now, Universal, Etymological, Tech- 

nological, and Pronouncing Diction- 
ary of the English Language. 

1850. John Ogilvib The Imperial Dictionary, English, Tech- 

nological, and Scientific. 

1855* Thomas Wright Universal Pronouncing Dictionary and 

General Expositor of the English 
Language. 

1855. Hyde Clarke. ...... A New and Comprehensive Dictionary 

of the English Language. 

1856. Chabxbs Richardson. . • Supplement to a New Dictionary of the 

English Language. 


n.— AMERICAN DICTIONARIES OP THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. 

1798 (about). I , . A School Diotiona*,. 

1806. Noah Webster. A Compendious Dictionary of the Eng- 

lish Language, 

1807. do. do. A Dictionary of the English Language, 

for the Use of Common Schools. 

1813 An American 0enil$« i # . A New Critical Pronouncing Dictionary 
man. > of the English Language. 

1816, John Pickering A Vocabulary of Words and Phrases 

which have been supposed to be pecu- 
liar to the United Statea 
£825. Rxohahji W1GGIN0. » ♦ « • The New York Expositor. 


Date- Aethob. Title. 

1827. J. E. Worcester Johnson’s English Dictionary, as im- 

proved by Todd and abridged by Chal- 
mers, with Walker’s Pronouncing 
Dictionaiy combined. 

1827. Lyman Cobb An Abridgment of Walker’s Dictionary. 

1828. William Grimshaw. . . Etymological Dictionary. 

1828. Noah Webster An American Dictionary of the English 

Language, revised and enlarged in 
1847, by Cliauncey A. Goodrich. 

1829. do. do An American Dictionary of the English 

Language, abridged from the 4to, Ed. 

1829. do. do A Dictionary of the English Language, 

for the Use of Primary Schools and 
the Counting-House. 

1829. William Grimshaw. . . The Ladies* Lexicon and Parlour Com- 
panion. 

do. do. The Gentleman’s Lexicon. 

1829. William W. Turner. . . The School Dictionary. 

1830. J. E. Worcester A Comprehensive Pronouncing and Ex- 

planatory Dictionaiy of the English 
Language. 

1834. Noah Webster A Dictionary for Primary Schools. 

1835. J. E. Worcester An Elementary Dictionary for Common 

Schools. 

1845. Noah Webster A Dictionary of the English Language, 

abridged from the American Diction- 
ary.— University edition. 

1845. William Bowles An Explanatory and Phonographic Pro- 

nouncing Dictionary of the English 
Language. 

1846. do. do. .... A Phonographic Pronouncing Diction- 

ary. — Abridgment. 

1846. J. E. Worcester A Universal and Critical Dictionary of 

the English Language. 

1848. John R, Bartlett. .... Dictionary of Americanisms. 

1850. William Grimshaw. . . A Primary Pronouncing Dictionary, 

1850. J. E. Worcester Primary Dictionary. 

1851. (B. H. Hall.) ....... A Collection of College Words and Cus- 

toms. 

1855. J. E. Worcester. ..... A Pronouncing, Explanatory, and Sy- 
nonymous Dictionary of the English 
Language. 

1855- Dan S. Smalley. The American Phonetic Dictionary of 

the English Language- 

1850. Chaunoey a, Goodrich. A Pronouncing and Defining Dictionaiy 

of the English Language, abridged 
from Webster’s American Dictionary. 
1859. Alexander H. Laidlaw. An American Pronouncing Dictionary 

of the English Language. 

1859. Alfred L. Elwyn. . . . Glossary of Supposed Americanisms. 

1860. (Anonymous.) A New Pocket Dictionary. 


m.— ENGLISH GLOSSARIES. 


1674. John Ray. A Collection of English Words not gen- 

erally used. 

1725. (Anonymous.) A Dictionary of the Terms of the Cant- 

ing Crew. 

1771. (Anonymous.) Exmoor Scolding and Exmoor Court- 

ship, with a Glossary. 

1787. Francis Grose. A Glossary of Provincial and Local 

Words. 

1793. (John Collier.) A View of the Lancashire Dialect, [with 

a Glossary.] 

1796. Francis Grose A Dictionary of the Vulgar Tongue, or 

of Buckish Slang, &c. 

1805. R. Anderson. Ballads in the Cumberland Dialect, with 

a Glossary. 

1808. R. PoLWHBLE A Cornish English Vocabulary. 

1811. Robert Willan A Glossary of Words used in the West 

Riding of Yorkshire. 

1814. Samuel Pegge Anecdotes of the English Language, with 

, a Supplement to P. Grose’s Glossary. 
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Datk. ArTHOB. Title- 

1816. W*£iiTE Kexkett (Bp.). . A Glossary to explain the Original, the 

Acceptation, and the Obsoleteness of 
Words and Phrases. 

1S20. Bogeh WiLiirtAHAM. ... A Glossary of Words used in Cheshire. 
1822. JloBEKT Nahes. ...... A Glossary of Words and Phrases found 

in the Works of Shakspeare and his 
Contemporaries. 

1S23. Jon Bee. (John Badcock.) Dictionary of the Turf, the Ring, the 

Chase, the Pit, &c. 

182S- EnwAim Moon SutFolk Words and Phrases. 

1824. James jMani>iju Derbyshire Miner’s Glossary. 

182d. John T. Biiockett A Glossary of ^orth Country Words. 

182d. James Jennings A Glossary of Words used in Somerset- 

shire, &c. 

1828. (William Carr.) The Dialect of Craven, with a Copious 

Glossary. (Two volumes.) 

1829. Joseph Hunter The Hallamshire Glossary. 

1830. John Forby The Vocabulary of Bast Anglia, Nor- 

folk and Suflfolk. (Two volumes.) 

1832. William Toone A Glossary and Etymological Dictionary 

of Obsolete and Uncommon Words. 

1833. Jonathan Boucher. ... A Glossary of Archaic and Provincial 

Words, edited by Joseph Hunter and 
Joseph Stevenson. (Two numbers 
published.) 

18r37. James F. Palmer A Glossary of Devonshire Words. 

1839. Abel Btwater The Sheffield Dialect. 

1839. William Holloway, . . A General Dictionary of Provincial- 
isms. 

1839. Charles Clark A Glossary of Words peculiar to Es- 

sex. 

1839. (Anonymous.) .A Glossary of Provincial Words used in 

Herefordshire. 

1839. (Anonymous.) A Glossary of the Yorkshire Dialect. 

1839. John Phillips A Glossary of the Devonshire Dialect. 

1839. (Anonymous.) A Glossary of the Westmoreland and 

Cumberland Dialects. 

1842. John Y. Akbrman. ... A Glossary of Provincial Words in Use 

in Wiltshire. 

1846. James 0. Halliwell. . . A Dictionary of Archaic and Provincial 

Words. (Two volumes, 8vo.) 

1846. John T. Beockbtt. .... A Glossary of North Country Words. 

(Third edition, two volumes.) 

1848. Arthur B. Evans. .... Leicestershire Words. 

1849. (Anonymous.) A Glossary of Words used in Teesdale, 

Durham. 

1851. Thomas Sternberg. . . . The Dialect and Folk-lore of Northamp- 
tonshire. 

1851. (Anonymous.) A Glossary of Cumberland Provincial 

Words, 

1851. (Anonymous.) A Glossary of Dorsetshire Provincial 

Words. 

1851. (Anonymous.) A Glossary of Gloucestershire Provincial 

Words. 

1852. (Anonymous.) A Glossary of Berkshire Provincial 

Words. 

1853. (Anonymous.) A Glossary of the Provincialisms of 

Sussex. 

18o4. Anne E. Baker. « • . . • A Glossary of Northamptonshire Words. 

1855. (Anonymous.) A Glossary of Yorkshire Words and 

Phrases. 

1856. R. Garnett A Glossary of Words used in Warwick- 

shire. 

1857. Thomas Wrioht. A Volume of Vocabularies [Anglo- 

' Saxon and Early English] from the 
Tenth Century to the Fifteenth. 

1857. do. do. .........A Dictionary of Obsolete and Provincial 

English. 

1857. {Ihicange Anglicm) The Vulgar Tongue. Two Glossa- 

ries of Slang and Flash Words and 
Phrases. 

1859. A London Avi^iguctrym . • . A Dictionary of Modem Slang, Cant, 

and Vulgar Words. 


IV. — DICTIONARIES AND GLOSSARIES OF THE 
SCOTTISH DIALECT. 


Date. Actuor. Title. 

1782. John Sinclair. ...... Observations on the Scottish Dialect. 

1787. James Beattie Scotticisms arranged in Alphabetical 

Order. 

1799, Hugh Mitchell Scotticisms and Vulgar Anglicisms. 

1808. John Jamieson. An Etymological Dictionary of the Scot- 

tish Language. (Two volumes.) 

1818. do. do An Etymological Dictionary of the Scot- 

tish Language, abridged. 

1825. do. do Supplement to the Etymological Dic- 

tionary of the Scottish Language. 
(Two volumes.) 


1858. Cleishhotkam the Younger* A Handbook of the Scottish Language. 


V. — ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARIES. 

1671. Stephen Skinner Etymologicon Linguai Anglicanac. 

1703-5. George Hickes Linguarum Veterum Septentrionalium 

Thesaurus Grammatico-criticus ct 
Archieologicus. 

1734, Jacob Serenius. ..... Dictionarium Anglo-Sucth.-Lat. in quo 

Voces Anglicance quotquot Gothis dc- 
bentur ad Origines suas rcvoca^itur. 

1737. John G. Wachtee, . . , Glossarium Germanicum, coutinens 


Origines et Antiquitates totius Lin- 
guae Germanicac. 

1743. Francis Junius Etymologicon Anglicanum. 

1769. J OHN Ihrb Glossarium Suio-Gothicum. 

1779. Robert Kelham A Dictionary of the Norman or Old 

French Language. 


1783, George Wm. Lemon. . . English Etymology, or A Derivative 

Dictionary. 

1786. John Horne Tookb. . . . Diversions of Parley, 

1800-25. Walter Whiter. . . Etymologicon Universale, or Universal 

Etymological Dictionary, 

1826. John Thomson. ...... Etymons of English Words, 

1833. Heinrich Meidinger. . . Vergleichendcs Wortnrbuch dcr Goth- 

isch-Teutonischen Muntlartcn. 

1834. John Oswald An Etymological Dictionary of the Eng- 

lish Language. 

1834. Robert Sullivan. .... A Dictionary of Derivations. 

1838. J. Rowbotham. ...... A Now Derivative and Etymological 

Dictionary. 

1847. H. Fox Talbot. English Etymologies* 

1850. Auguste Jal Glossaire Nautique, Repertoire Poly- 

glottc dos Termes de Marine, anciens 
et modorncs. 

1851. Lorenz Diepenbach. . . Lexicon Comparutivum Linguarum Tn- 


do-Germanicarum. 

1853. Wm. Pulleyn The Etymological Compendium. 

1853. Frederick Diez Etymologisches WorterbiicU dcr Ro- 

inanischen Spraehen. 


VI. — SAXON AND ANGLO-SAXON DICTIONARIES. 
1659. William Somner. .... Dictionarium Saxonico-Latino-Angli 


cum. 

1701. Thomas Benson. ..... Vocabularium Anglo-Saxonicum. 

1772, Edward Lye Pictionarium Saxonico- et Gothice-La- 

tinum. 

1838. J, Boswoetk A Dictionary of the Anglo-Saxon Lan- 

guage. 
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TH.— ENGLISH SYNONYMES. 

ACTHOli. TiTLJB. 

1794. JOHX TausLER The Distinction between Words es»- 

teemed Synonymous in the English 
Language. 

1794 Hester Ltxch Piozzi. . British Synonymy, or An Attempt to 


regulate the Choice of W ords in Fa- 
miliar Conversation. 

1813. William Taylor English Synonyms Discriminated. 

1816. George Crabb English Sjnonynies Explained. 

1812. Wm. Carpenter A Comprehensive Dictionary of English 

Synonynies. (Third edition.) 

1815. John Platts A Dictionary of English Synonymes. 

1816. B. F. Graham English Synonymes. 

1852. Abp. Whately ) A Selection of English Synonyms. (Sec- 

(Edited by.) ) ond edition.) 

1852. Peter M. Roget Thesaurus of English Words and Phrases 

Classified and Arranged. 

1854, D. L. Mackenzie A Practical Dictionary of English Syn- 

onyms. 

1855. Thomas Fenby A Copious Dictionary of English Syno- 

nymes. 


1851. Richard C. Trench. . . On the Study of Words. 

1854. do, do. . . English Past and Present. 

1859, do. do. . . A Select Glossary of English Words 

used formerly in Senses diflferent from 
their Present. 


Vm. —THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL DICTIONARIES. 

1622. Thomas Wilson A Complete Christian Dictionary. 

1732. Samuel D’Oyly and ) , . Calmet’s Dictionary of the Bible, trans- 
JoHN Colson. ) lated from the French. 

1769. John Brown A Dictionary of the Bible. 

1779. Alexander Maobean. . Dictionary of the Bible. 

1784. Peter Oliver Scripture Lexicon. 

1801, Charles Taylor A New Edition of Calmet, with Frag- 

ments. 

1802. Charles Buck A Theological Dictionary. 

1815. John Robinson .A Theological, Biblical, and Ecclesias- 

tical Dictionary. 

1816. William ^ones The Biblical Cyclopaedia, or Dictionary 

of the Holy Scriptures. 

1830. Howard Mai<com A Dictionary of Important Names and 

Terms found in the Holy Scriptures, 
183-. (Frederick A. Packard.) The Union Bible Dictionary, 

1831. R. Watson Biblical and Theological Dictionary, 

1832. Edward Robinson. . , . Taylor’s Edition of Calmet, revised, with 

Additions. 

1833. do. do A Dictionary of the Holy Bible. 

1841. Walter F. Hook Church Dictionary. 

1843. Wm. Good HUGH and ) . . The Pictorial Dictionary of the Holy 

Wm. C. Taylor. ) Bible. 

1844. John Kitto A Cyclopaedia of Biblical Literature. 

1846. Robert Eden Churchman’s Theological Dictionary, 

(Second edition.) 

1849, John Eadxe Biblical Cyclopaedia. 

1849. J. R, Beard The People’s Dictionary of the Bible. 

1851. John Kitto A Cyclopaedia of Biblical Literature for 

the People. — Abridgment. 

1852. J. Farrar Biblical and Theological Dictionary. 


IX. — LAW DICTIONARIES, 

% 

1607. John Cowell A Law Dictionary, or the Interpreter of 

Words and Terms used in either Com- 
mon or Statute Laws. 

1671. Thomas Blount A Law Dictionary and Glossary of Ob- 

scure Words and Terms in Ancient 
Liaw, Records, &c. 


[ Datb. Auxnoa. Tit lb. 

j 1729. Giles Jacob A New Law Dictionary. 

i 1764. Timothy Cunningham. . A New and Complete Law Dictionary. 

j 1792. Richard Burn A New Law Dictionary. 

I ISIO. Thomas E. Tomlins. . . The Law Dictionary. 

I 1S29- James Whishaw. A New Law Dictionary. 

1843. John Bouvier A Law Dictionary, adapted to the Con- 

stitution and Laws of the United 
States, and of the se\eral States. 

1850. Alexander Burrill. . . A Law Dictionary and Glossary. 


X. — IHILITARY AND MARINE DICTIONARIES. 

1769. William Falconer. ... A Marine Dictionary. (A new edition, 

by Dr. William Burney, 1815.) 

1802. Charles James A New and Enlarged Military Diction- 

ary. 

ISIO. William Duane A Military Dictionary. 

1841. R. H. Dana, Jr Dictionary of Sea Terms. 

1844. E. S. N. Campbell. ... A Dictionary of Military Science. (A 
• new' edition.) 

1852. Robert Burn.. ...... Naval and Military Technical Dictionary. 

1853. J. H. SrocauELER. .... Military Encyclopaedia. 

1855. J. S. B. . Glossary of Military Terms. 


XI. — MEDICAL DICTIONARIES. 

1719. John Quincy Lexicon Physico-Medicum, a New Med- 

ical Dictionary. 

1745. Robert James A Medicinal Dictionary, including Phys- 

ic, Surgery, Anatomy, Chemistry, Bot- 
any, &c. 

1749. John Barrow A New Medicinal Dictionary. 

1759. Thomas Wallace The Farrier’s and Horseman’s Com- 

plete Dictionary, 

1796. James Hunter, A Complete Dictionary of Farriery and 

Horsemanship. 

1798. Robert Hooper. A Compendious Medical Dictionary. 

1803. Thomas Board man. ... A Dictionary of the Yeterinary Art. 

1806. John J. Watt An Encyclopaedia of Surgery, Medicine, 

Midmfery, Physiology, Pathology, 
Anatomy, Chemistry, &c. 

1809. Bartholomew Parr. . . The London Medical Dictionary. 

1818. Samuel Cooper Dictionary of Practical Surgery. 

1833. Robley Dunglison. ... A Dictionary of Medical Science and 

Literature. 

1833-58. James Copland. .... Medical Dictionary. (Four vols.) 

1835. Forbes, Tweedie, ? , , , a Cyclopaedia of Practical Medicine, 
and Connolly. ) 

William B. Costello. > i j- i o 

(Commenced 1841.) J The Cyclopsedia of Practical Surgery. 

1844. Richard D. Hobltn. . . A Dictionary of the Terms used in Med- 

icine and the Collateral Sciences. 

1845. Shirley Palmer A Pentaglot Dictionary of Anatomy, 

Physiology, Pathology, Practical Med^ 
icine, Surgery, &c. 

1854. R. D. Hoblyn Medical Dictionary. 

1855. D. P. Gardner A New Medical Dictionary. 


Xn. — DICTIONARIES OF CHEMISTRY, MINERALOGY, &o. 


1795. Wm. Nicholson A Dictionary of Practical and Theoret- 

ical Chemistry. 

1807. A. & C. R. Aiken A Dictionary of Chemistry and Mineral- 

ogy- 

1820. Andrew Ure A Dictionary of Chemistry and Mineral- 

ogy. 


1824. A PracHoal Chemist- ... A Dictionary of Chemical and Philo- 
sophical Apparatus. 
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Dvtb. ArTBOft. Titik. 

1S26. W* C. Ottlhy A Dictionary of Chemistry and Mineral- 

ogy. 

JAMns Mitchell A Dictionary of Chemistry and Geolo^. 

1S39. George Korerts An Etymological and Explanatory Dic- 

tionary of Geology. 


185 i. Bobebt D. Thomson. . , Cyclopaedia of Chemistry. 


Sm. — DICTIONABIES OE THE YABIOUS AUTS AND 
SCIENCES. 

1705. (Anonymous.) The Gentleman’s Dictionary. — In three 

Parts. — I. Horsemanship. II. The 
Military Art. III. Navigation. 

1731. Philip Millee The Gardener’s and Botanist’s Diction- 

ary. 

1736. Nathan Bailey Dietionarium Domesticum, or a House- 

hold Dictionary. 

1736. (Anonymous.) Dietionarium Polygraphicum, or the 

whole Body of Arts. 

1744. (Anonymous.) Builder’s Dictionary, or Gentleman’s 

and Architect’s Companion. 

1756, Bichaed Bolt. A New Dictionary of Commerce. 

1764. Malachy PosTLETirwAYT. Dictionary of Trade and Commerce. 
1778. Mawb & Abebcrombib. A Dictionary of Gardening and Botany. 
1795-6. Charles Hutton. ... A Mathematical and Philosophical Dic- 
tionary. 

1810. Thomas Mortimee. ... A General Dictionary of Commerce, 

Trade, and Manufactures. 

1811-12. Peter Nicholson. . . An Architectural Dictionary. 

1814. Peter Barlow A New Mathematical and Philosophical 

Dictionary- 

1815. Charles Hutton. ..... A Philosophical and Mathematical Dic- 

tionary. 

1816-20. Thomas Green A Universal Herbal, or Botanical, Med- 

ical, and Agricultural Dictionary. 

1822. John C. Loudon Eneyclopoedia of Gardening, 

1823. George Crabb. ...... Universal Technological Dictionary. 

1823. James Mitchell A Dictionary of the Mathematical and 

Physical Sciences. 

1825. James Elmes . A General and Bibliographical Dictionary 

of the Pine Arts. 

1825. Walter Hamilton. ... A Concise Dictionary of Terms used in 

the Arts and Sciences, 

1825. J. P. Dannbley. • . • • • An Eneyelopcedia or Dictionary of Music. 

1826. John C- Loudon Encyclopaedia of Agriculture, 

1829. Alexander Jamieson. . Dictionary of Mechanical Science, Arts, 

Manufactures, and Miscellaneous 
IDiowledge. 

1832, J* B. McCulloch. .... A Dictionary of Commerce. 

1833. Thomas Valentine. ... A Dictionary of the Terms of Music. 

(Third edition.) 

1886. John C. Loudon EncyclopjEdia of Plants, 

1838. do. do. • • • . • Bncyclopsedia of Cottage, Farm, and 

Villa Architecture. 

1838. John Britton A Dictionary of the Architecture and 

Archaeology of the Middle Ages. 

1838. William Grier The Mechanic’s Pocket Dictionary. 

(Third edition.) 

1839. Andrew Urb A Dictionary of Arts, Manufactures, and 

Mines. 

1840. Samuel Maunder Scientific and Literary Treasury. 

1840. J. S. Henslow. A Dictionary of Botanical Terms. 

1840. William Humble Dictionary of Geology and Mineralogy. 

1841. Bdward Scudamore. . . A Dictionary of Terms in Use in the 

Arts and Sciences. 

1842. G. Francis The Dictionary of the Arts, Sciences, and 

Manufactures. 

1842. Wm. Bbande. A Dictionary of Science, Literature, and 

Art. 

1842. Gibbons Merle The Domestio Dictionary and House- 

keeper’s Manual, 

|.842. JoHif C. Loudon. ..... Encyclopsedia of Trees and Shrubs. 


Date. Authoe. Title. 

1843. William Waterston. . . A Cyclopaedia of Commerce. 

1844. Thomas Webster An Encyclopaedia of Domestic Economy. 

1844. Cuthbeet W. Johnson- . The Parmer’s Encyclopaedia and Dic» 

tionary of Bural Affairs. 

1844. Joseph Gwilt An Encyclopaedia of Architecture. 

1848. Samuel Maunder Treasury of Natural History, or Popular 

Dictionary of Animated Nature. 


1850. John Weale. 


1852. do. do 

1852. J. Bussell Hind. . . . 

1854. F. W. Fairholt 

1854. John W. Moore 

1854. Charles Tomlinson. . 

1855. Charles Davies. I • • - 
Wm. G. Peck. > 

1856. J. W. Griffith. ) 
Arthur Henfrey. y * 

1857. William Fleming. . . 

1857- J. P. Nichol 

1858. J. Smith Homans. > 
J. Smith Homans, Jr. ) 

1858, William Baird 

1858. P, L. SiMMONDS 


. Budimentary Dictionary of Terms used 
in Architecture, Engineering, Fine 
Arts, Mining, etc. 

. A Dictionary of Machines, Mechanics, 
Engine-^yo^k, and Engineering. 

. An Astronomical Vocabulary. 

, Dictionary of Terms of Art. 

. Complete Encyclopedia of Music. 

. Cyclopedia of Useful Arts. 

. Mathematical Dictionary, and Cyclopcc- 
dia of Mathematical Science. 

. The Micrographic Dictionaiy. 

. Vocabulary of Philosophy. 

. A Cyclopccdia of the Physical Sciences. 

. A Cyclopedia of Commerce. 

. A Cyclopedia of the Natural Scion res. 

. A Dictionary of Trade Pxoducts, Com- 
mercial, Manufacturing, and Technical 
Terms. 


XIV. — ENCYCLOP-^DIAS AND GENEBAL DICTIONARIES 
OP ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


1710. John Harris. 


1728. Ephraim Chambers. 


1745 . Dennis be Coetlooon. 


1751-4. John Barrow 

1763-4. A Society of GeTttlemen. 


176^. Croker, Williams, 
and Clark. 

1771. William Smellib. . . 


1795-1801. 

1797-1829. Begun by John 7 . 

Wilkes. ) 

1802. A. F. M. WiLLiOH. . . 

1802-19. Abraham Rees. . . . 

1807. Alexander Aitchxson. 

1807-8. George Gregory. . . 
1809. William Nicholson. . 
1809-14. Wm. M. Johnson 


and Thomas Bxley. 


■i 


, Lexicon Technicum, or an Universal 
Dictionary of Arts and Sciences. (Two 
vols., folio.) 

► A Cyclopedia, or General Dictionary of 
Arts and Sciences. (Two voIh., folio. 
— Sixth edition, 1778, four vols., folio.) 

. An Universal History of the Arts and 
Sciences, and a ComprehenHive Illus- 
tration of all Sciences and all Arts. 
(Two vols., folio.) 

, A New Universal Dictionary of the Arts 
and Sciences. (Two vols,, folio.) 

A New and Complete Dictionary of the 
Arts and Sciences. (Four vols., Bvo.) 

A Complete Dictionary of the Arts and 
Sciences, (Three vols., folio.) 

Encycloptedia Britanuica, or Di«?tionarf 
of Arts, Sciences, and Miscellaneous 
Literature. (Three vols., 4to.) 

The English Encyclopaedia, or a Dic- 
tionary of Arts and Sciences. (Ten 
vols., 4to.) 

, Encyclopaedia Londmensis, or Universal 
Dictionary of Arts, Heicnces, and Lit* 
erature. (Twenty-four vols., 4to»> 

The Domestic Kncycloptedia, or a Die* 
tionary of Pacts and Useful Knowl- 
edge. (Four vols., 8vo.) 

TheCyclopa»dia,or Universal Dictionary 
of Arts, Sciences, and Literature* 
(Forty-five vols., 4to.) 

Bncycloptedia Perthensis, or Universal 
Dictionary of Knowledge. (Twenty- 
three vols., large royal Bvo.) 

A Dictionary of Arts and Sciences* (Two 
yols., 4to.) 

The British Encyclopasdia. (Six vols., 
Svo.) 

The Imperial Bnoyclopsedia. (Four vols., 

4to.) 
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JDaxx. Author. Title. 

1810. James Millab Encyclop®dia Britannica. (Fourth e<B- 

tion, twenty vols,, 4to.) 

1810-30. Sib David Bbevtster. The Edinburgh Encyclopaedia. (Eigh- 
teen vols., 4to.) 

1813. John M. Good, O. Gbeo- ) Pantalogia, with a General Dictionary of 
ORY, and N. Bos worth. \ Arts, Sciences, and Words. (Twelve 
vols., royal 8vo.) 

1815-24. Macvet Napier. . . . Supplement to the fourth, fifth, and 

sixth editions of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica. (Six vols., 4to.) 

1816. James Millab Encyclopaedia Edinensis, or Dictionary 

of Arts, Sciences, and Miscellaneous 
Literature. (Six vols., 4to.') 


1818-44. Edward Smedley,*! 

Hugh James Bose, I " 
and Henry John f 
Bose. ^ 

1826-34. Thomas Curtis 


1829-33. Francis Libber, E. 1 

WiGGLESWORTH, and > 

Thos. G. Bradford. J 


Encyclopaedia Metropolitana, or Univer- 
sal Dictionary of Knowledge, on a 
New Plan. (Twenty-nine vols., 4to.) 

The London Encyclopaedia, or Universal 
Dictionary of Science, Art, Literature, 
and Practical Mechanics. (Twenty- 
two vols., royal 8vo-) 

Encyclopaedia Americana, or a Popular 
Dictionary of the Arts and Sciences, 
on the Basis of the Seventh Edition of 


DATS. ACTHOB. TiTLU. 

the German ^'Conversations-Lexi- 
con.** (Thirteen vols., 8vo.) 

1833-43. George Long. ..... The Penny Cyclopaedia of the Society of 

Useful Knowledge. (Twenty-seven 
vols., large royal 8vo.) 

1835-38. C. F. Partington. . . The British Cyclopsedia of the Arts, 

Sciences, Geography, Natural History, 
and Biography. (Ten vols., 8vo.) 

1842. Mactby Napier Encyclopaedia Britannica. (Seventh edi- 

tion, twenty-one vols., 4to.) 

1852. J, G. Heck, (Aw.Edftor,) ?The Iconographic Encyclopaedia of Sci- 
Spencer F. Baird. S ence, Literature, and Art. (Six vols.) 

1853. .... National Cyclopaedia of Useful BUnowl- 

edge. (Twelve vols., 8vo.) 

1853- 59. Thomas Stewart ? . . Encyclopaedia Britannica. (Eighth edi- 

Traillb, ) tion. Vol. I. — XVII. A— Plato.) 

1854- 59. Charles Knight. . . The English Cyclopaedia. A New Dic- 

tionary of Universal Knowledge. Ge- 
ography, four vols, ; Natural History, 
four vols. ; Biography, six vols. ; Sci- 
ences and Arts, to be completed in 
six vols., imperial Svo. 

1857-59. George Ripley and > New American Cyclopaedia. (Vols. 1. — 
Charles A, Dana. > VII. A — FubrosO 
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jaar This hst contains the titles of such Sctenti/ic works as are not mentioned in the preceding Catalogue of English Dictionaries. 


DATS. AVTSOR. TiTLR, 

1816. Pabkeu Cleayeland. . . An Elementary Treatise on Mineralogy 

and Geology, Boston. 

1819-59. American Journal of Science and Arts, 

New Haven. 

1820. C. J, Temmixck Manuel d’Ornithologie. Paris, 

1822. John Fahbae An Elementary Treatise on the Appli- 

cations of Trigonometry. Boston. 

1822. Samuel Parkes The Chemical Catechism. London. 

1823. Henry J. Brooke. A Familiar Introduction to Crystallog- 

raphy. London. 

1824. Jacob Bigelow. . . , . , Plorula Bostoniensis. Boston. 

1825. H. M. Dccrotay Dei . , Manuel de Malacologie et de Conchyli- 

Blainville. 5 ologie, Paris. 

1826-59, The Edinburgh New Philosophical J our- 

nal. Edinburgh. 

1827. Edward Grifpith ^ • The Animal Kingdom, &c., by Cuvier, 

and others. 3 with additional descriptions, &c. luon- 

don. 

1827. John Farrar. . An Elementary Treatise on Astronomy, 

Boston. 

1828. James Wood The Elements of Optics. Cambridge, 

Eng. 

1829. William Henry. ..... The Elements of Experimental Chem- 

istry. London. 

1829. J. B. Fischer Synopsis Mammaliura. Stuttgart. 

1829. M. Lb Baron Cuvier. . . Le Begne Animal, Paris. 

1829. Library of Useful Knowledge. (Natural 

Philosophy.) London. 

1830. Soc, FOR THE Diffusion ? Geometry, Plane, Solid, ♦and Spherical. 

op Useful Knowl. ) London. 

1830. William T. Brande. . , A Manual of Chemistry. London. 

1831. Humphrey Lloyd A Treatise on Light and Vision. London. 

1831. Hekby KA.TEB and ? treatise on Mechanics. Boston. 
Dionysius Lardner. 3 

1831. Sir Dated Brewster. . . A Treatise on Optics. London. 

1832. Dionysius Lardner. ... A Treatise on Hydrostatics and Pneu- 

matics. Boston. 

1832-59. The London and Edinburgh and [since 

1840] Dublin Philosophical Magazine 
and Journal of Science. London. 

1833. Baden Powell A Short Elementary Treatise on Exper- 

imental and Mathematical Optics, Ox- 
ford. 

1835. J. J. Berzelius Traits de Chimie. Paris. 

1835. Leonard Jenyns A Manual of British Vertebrate Ani- 

mals. Cambridge, Eng, 

1835. Edward Turner Elements of Chemistry. (Reprinted 

from the London edition.) Philadel- 
phia. 

1835. J. S. Hbnslow The Principles of Descriptive and Phys- 

iological Botany. London. 

1835. David Brewster A Treatise on Optics. London. 

1835-7. William Swainson. . Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopaedia, (Quad- 
rupeds and Birds.) London. 

1836, J. B. P. A. DE Lamarck. Histoire Naturelle des Animaux sans 

Vertfebres. Paris. 

1636. William Yarrell A History of the British Fishes. London. 


Datb. Authob. Titi.k. 

1836. Hermann Burmeister. . A Manual of Entomology, translated by 

W. E. Shuckard, London, 

1837. Thomas Bell A History of British Quadrupeds, in- 

cluding the Cetacea. London. 

1837- William Buckland. . . . Geology and Mineralogy. Philadelphia, 

1837. William Phillips An Elementary Introduction to Min- 

eralogy, augmented by Robert Allan. 
London. 

1839. Thomas Bell A History of British Boptilcs. I^iondon. 

1839, J, 0. Westwood. ..... An Introduction to the Modern CUassili- 

cation of Insects. London. 

1839. J. Frederic Daniell. * . An Introduction to the Study of Chemi- 
cal Philosophy. London. 

1839. John Lindley An Introduction to Botany. London. 

1839. Robert Hamilton The Natural History of the Amphibious 

Carnivora, including the WiilruK and 
Seals; also of the Ilerbivorous Ceta- 
cea, (fee, Edinburgh, 

1839-55, Michael Faraday. . Experimental Researches in l^lcotricity. 

London. 

1840. Thomas Nuttall A Manual of the Ornithology of tlic 

United States and of Oaxitidsi. Boston. 
1840. Dionysius Lardner. ... A Treatise on Geometry, and its Appli- 
cation to the Arts. London. 

1840. Robert Hare .A Compendium of the Course of Chem * 

ical Instruction in the Medical De- 
partment of the Uai%Trsity of Penn- 
sylvania. Philadclphisi. 

1841. A. A. Gould Report on the Invertebrate Animals of 

Massachusetts. Cambridge, U. H, 

1841. Edward Forbes A History of British fStar-iisliert nud 

other Animals of the Class Kchino- 
dermata, London, 

1842. Thomas Graham Elements of Chemistry. London. 

1842. J, J, Audubon. ....... Tho Birds of America. New York. 

1842. Robert Kane Elements of Chemistry. Loudon. 

1842. Justus Liebig. Chemistry in its Application to Agrieul- 

turo and Pliysiology, with Notes and 
Appendix by John W. Wcb«t#r. Bos- 
ton. 

1842. do. do Animal Chemistry, or Organic Chem- 

istry in its Application to Physinlc^gy 
and Pathology, with Notes and Ap- 
pendix by John W. Webster. Boston. 
1842-1846. Louis Agassiz. ... Nomenclator IP^oOlogieus, J^olenre. 

1843. Joseph T. Watson. ... A Compendium of British Mining, with 

Statistical Notices of the Prinei}mi 
Mines in Cornwall. London. (Printed 
fbr private circulation.) 

1843. Wm. Yarrell A History of the British Birds. London. 

1844. John W, Draper A Treatise on the Forces which produce 

the Organization of Plants. New York. 

1844. Edward A. Parnell. . . Applied Chemistry in Manufactures, 

Arts, and Domestic Economy. lAxndon. 

1845. Thomas Young A Course of Lectures on Natural Phi- 

losophy and the Meehanlcai Arts 
X*ondon. 


(kvi) 



SCIENTIFIC WORKS USED IN THE PREPARATION OF THIS DICTIONARY. 


Isvii 


Date. AnrnoR. Title. 

18-15. L. F, KLveiitz A Complete Course of Meteorology, 

translated by G. Y. "Walker. London. 
1845. John F. Daniell. .... Elements of Meteorology. London. 

ISio-G. C. F. Peschel Elements of Physics, translated by E. 

West. London. 


1816. D. Humphreys Stores. . A Synopsis of the Fishes of North 

America. Cambridge, U. S. 

1846. J. J. Audubon and ) ... The Viviparous Quadrupeds of North 
John Bachman. > America. New York. 

1846. George B. Emerson. . . A Report on the Trees and Shrubs 

growing naturally in the Forests of 
Massachusetts. Boston. 

1846. Richard Owen A History of British Fossil Mammals 

and Birds. London. 

1846. G. R. Waterhouse A Natural History of the Mammalia. 

London. 

1847. Jacob Bigelow The Useful Arts considered in Connec- 

tion with the Apphcations of Science* 
New Y’ork. 

1847. John Lindlet The Vegetable Kingdom. London, 

1847. Jacob Bigelow Elements of Technology. Boston. 

1848. J. Muller. Principles of Physics and Meteorology. 

Philadelphia. 

1848. Leopold Gmelin Hand-Book of Chemistry, tianslated by 

Henry Watts. London. 

1848. Sib W. Snow Harris. . - Rudimentary Electricity. London. 

1848. Alex. K. Johnston. . . . The Physical Atlas. A Series of Maps 

and Notes illustrating the Geograph- 
ical Distribution of Natural Phenom- 
ena. London. 

1850. William Baird The Natural History of the British En- 

tomostraca. London. 

1851* S. P. Woodward. ..... A Manual of the Mollusca, or a Rudi- 
mentary Treatise on Recent and Fos- 
sil Shells. London. 

1851. Sir H. T. de la Beche. , The Geological Observer. London. 

1851. Charles Darwin Geological Obsen^ations on Coral Reefs, 

Volcanic Islands, and on South Amer- 
ica. London. 

1851. G. F. Richardson. .... An Introduction to Geology and its As- 
sociate Sciences, Mineralogy, Fossil 
Botany and Conchology, and Palaeon- 
tology. London. 

1851. Sir Charles Ltbll. . . A Manual of Elementary Geology- Lon- 

don. 

1851-3. Dionysius Lardnbr. . Hand-Book of Natural Philosophy and 

Astronomy. London- 

1852. Thaddbus W. Harris. . A Treatise on some of the Insects of 

New England which are injurious to 
Vegetation. Boston. 

1852. Charles XJ. Shepard. . . A Treatise on Mineralogy. New Haven. 

1853. F. J- Pictet Traite de Palcontologie. Paris. 

1853. Edward Forbes and J . . A History of British Mollusca and their 
Stlvanus Hanley. > Shells. London. 

1853. Thomas Bell. . A History of British Stalk-eyed Crus- 

tacea. London. 

1853. Michael Faraday- . . . Lectures on the Non-Metallic Elements* 

London. 

1853. Asa Gray. The Botanical Text Book. New York. 

1853. Thomas C. Archer. . . . Popular Economic Botany. London. 

1853. M. PouiLLBT . Elements de Physique Exp6rimentale et 

- de M^t^orologie. Paris. 

1853. Sir J. F. W. Hersohbl. . Outlines of Astronomy. Philadelphia. 
1853. Sir Charles Lybll. , . , Principles of Geology. Boston. 

1863, E. S' Winslow- The Foreign and Domestic Commercial 

Calculator. Boston. 


Date. AcrHoa. Titi.b. 

1854. James D. Dana A System of Mineralogy. New York. 

1854. Jonathan Pereira. . . . Lectures on Polarized Light. Edited by 

Rev. Baden Powell. London. 

1855. M. Milne Edwards. . . . Cours Elementaire d’Histoire Naturellc, 

(2oologie.) Paris. 

1855. Richard Owen Lectures on Comparative Anatomy and 

Physiology of the Invertebrate Ani- 
mals. London. 

1855. Thomas Rtmer Jones. . General Outline of the Organization of 

the Animal Kingdom, and Manual of 
Comparative Anatomy. London. 

1855. T. F. Hardwich A Manual of Photogiaphic Chemistry. 

London. 

1855. John H. Balpour A Manual of Botany. London and Glas- 

gow. 

1855. Luther S. Cushing. . . . Rules of Proceeding and Debate in De- 
liberative Assemblies. Boston. 

1855. John Brocklesby Elements of Astronomy. New York- 

1855. James F. Johnston. - . . The Chemistry of Common Life. Netv 

York. 

1855-7. William A. Miller. . Elements of Chemistry, Theoretical and 

Practical. London. 

1856. John Johnston A Manual of Chemistry. Philadelphia, 

1856. David T. Ansted Elementary Course of Geology, Mineral- 

ogy, and Physical Geography. London. 

1856. M. V. Regnault Elements of Chemistry, translated by 

T. F. Betton. Edited by James C. 
Booth and William L. Faber. Phila- 
delphia. 

1856. W. H. C. Bartlett. .... Elements of Natural Philosophy. New 

York. 

1856. John Wilson. . A Treatise on English Punctuation. 

Boston. 

1856. William Gregory. ... A Hand-Book of Organic Chemistry. 

London. 

1857. Louis Agassiz Contributions to the Natural History of 

the United States of America. Boston. 

1857. William Youatt The History, Treatment, and Diseascj? 

of the Horse, Philadelphia. 

1857. Asa Gray Manual of the Botany of the Northern 

United States. New Yoik. 

1857. James Eaton A Treatise on Arithmetic. Boston. 

1857. Asa Gray First Lessons in Botany and Vegetable 

Physiology. New York. 

1858. M. F. Billet. ....... Traitc d’Optique Physique. Paris. 

1858. George B. Wood. > . . . The Dispensatory of the United States 

Franklin Bache. j of America. Philadelphia. 

1858. J. Van Der Hoeven. . . Hand-Book of ZoOl-gy, translated by 

Rev. Wm. Clarke. Cambridge, Eng. 

1858. Thomas Sutton A Dictionary of Photography. London. 

1858. Sir John Stoddart. . . . Glossology, or the Historical Relations 

of Languages. London and Glasgow. 

1858. Thomas Graham Elements of Inorganic Chemistry, in- 

cluding the Applications of the Science 
in the Arts. Philadelphia. 

1858. Spencer F. Baird Catalogue of North American Birds, 

chiedy in the Museum of the Smith- 
sonian Institute. Washington. 

1858. Benjamin Greenleap. . . The National Arithmetic. Boston. 

1859. James D. Dana Synopsis of the Report on Zoophytes of 

the United States Exploiing Expedi- 
tion round the World. New Haven- 

1859. Henry W. Herbert. . . Hints to Horse-Keepers. A Complete 

Manual for Horse-Keepers. New York. 

1859. Sir Wm. Hamilton. . . . Lectures on Metaphysics and Logic. 

Boston. 



ABBREVIATIONS AND SIGNS 

USED IN THIS DIOTIONAEY. 


ETVMOLOGY. 


Arab* stands for Arabic. 


Arm. . . 
A. 8. . . 
Belg.. . 
Bret. . . 
Brit, . . 
Celt. . . 
Chal*. . 
Com. . 
Dan. . . 
But. . . 
Eng, . . 
Etb* • > 
Pin. . . 
FI. * . . 
Fr . . . 
Frs. . . 
Gael. . 
Ger. . . 
Goth. . 
Gr. . . . 
Hcb. . . 
Hind. . 
Hun-. . 
Icel. . . 
Ir. . . . 
It. ... 

L. . . . 
Low L. 

M. Goth. 
Norm. Fr 
Norse . 
Norw. . 
Old Fr. 

F er. * • 
Pol. . . 
Port. . . 
Hus. • . 
Sansc. . 
Sax. . . 
Scot. . . 
Slav. . . 
Sp. « • . 
Su. Goth 
Sw. . . 
Syr. . . 
Turk, . 
W. . . . 


. . , . Armoric. 

, , . . Anglo-Saxon. 

. . . . Belgic or Flemish. 

. . . . Breton. 

, , , , British. 

. . . . Celtic. 

. . . . Chaldee, Chaldaic. 

, . . . Cornish. 

. . . . Danish. 

. . . . Dutch. 

.... English, England. 

, . . . Etliiopic. 

. . . . Finnish, Finland. 

.... Flemish or Belgic. 

. , . . French. 

. . . , Friesic, Frisian. 

. . . . Gaelic, 

. . . , German. 

. . . . Gothic, 

. , . . Greek. 

, . . . Hebrew. 

. . - . Hindoo, Hmdostanee. 

. , . . Hungarian. 

. . . . Icelandic. 

.... Irish or Erse. 

. • . . Italian. 

.... Ijutm. 

. . . , Low Latin. ^ 

, . , . Mcqso- Gothic. 

. . . , Norman or Old French. 
, . . . Norse or Old Danish. 

. . . . Norwegian or Danish, 

. . , , Old or Norman-Frenoh. 
. . . . Persian. 

, , . . Polish. 

. . , . Portuguese. 

. . . . Hussian. 

. • . . Sanscrit. 

. . . . Saxon. 

.... Scottish, Scotland. 
.... Slavonic. 

. . . . Spanish. 

. . . , Suio- Gothic or Norse. 

. . , . Swedish. 

.... Syriac, Syrian. 

, . . . Turkish. 

. . . . Welsh. 


AHTS AND SCIENCES. 
Agric, stands for . Agriculture. 


Alg Algebra. 

Anat Anatomy. 

Ant Antiquities, 

Arch Architecture. 

Arifh Arithmetic. 

Arts ^ Sci Arts and Sciences. 

AstroL Astrology. 

Astron Astronomy. 

Bib Biblical Matters. 

Bot Botany. 

Carp Carpentry. 

Chem Chemistry. 

Chron, ....... Chronology. 

Corn Commerce. 

Conch Conehology. 

JSocl, Ecclesiastical Matters. 

Ecct* Hist Ecclesiastical History. 

Blea Electricity. 

JEnt* ........ Entomology. 

Fort Fortification. 

Oeog Geography. 

GeoX Geology, 

Gram Grammar. 

Her, Heraldry. 

Herp Herpetology. 

Hist, History. 


Hort, stands for Horticulture. 


Hyd Hydrostatics. 

Ich Ichthyology. 

Law (not abbreviated.) 

Lit Literature. 

Logic (not abbreviated.) 

Man, ...... Manege or Horsemanship. 

Math Mathematics. 

Meek • Mechanics. 

Med, Medicine. 

Met Metaphysics, 

Meteor, , , , • , Meteorology. 

Mil Military Affairs. 

Min Mineralogy. 

Mus Music. 

Mijth, ...... Mythology. 

Nat, Hist Natural History. 

Nat, Phil, .... Natural Philosophy. 

Na'id Nautical or Marine Affairs. 

Opt Optics. 

Ornith Ornithology. 

Paint Painting. 

Pal, ,,,,,,, Paleontology. 

Persp Perspective. 

Phren, ..... Phrenology. 

Phijs Physiology. 

Pros Prosody. 

Rhet Hhetoric. 

Sculp Sculpture. 

Surg. ...... Surgery. 

Theol, Theology. 

Zoul Zoology. 


AITTHOHITIES. 

{Such as are abbreuiatei, and not commonly found in 
Tables o/Mbbremations,) 

^Fl I Beaumont and Fletcher. 

Brit, Crii , .... British Critic. 

Ch, Ex, ..... Christian Examiner. 

Ch, Ob Christian Observer. 

Eo, Rev Eclectic Heview. 

Ed, Rev Edinburgh Review. 

Encg, ,,,,,, Encyclopaedia. 

Eng, Cgc English Cyclopaedia. 

Farm, Ency, , . Farmer's Encyclopaedia. 
F&r, Qu,. Rev, . , Foreign Quarterly Review. 
Gent, Mag, , . . Gentleman's Magazine. 
Glos,, ...... Glossary. 

Mil, Ency , .... Military Encyclopaedia. 

Mir, for Mag, , . Mirror for Magistrates. 
Month, Rev, . . . Monthly Review, (London.) 
N, A. Rev, , . . North Ameiican Review. 

N, B, Rev. . , , North British Review. 

P, Cgc Penny Cyclopaedia. 

P, Mag Penny Magazine. 

Phil, Mag, . . , Philosophical Magazine. 
Phil, Trans, , , , Philosophical Transactions. 
Pol, Diet, .... Political Dictionary. 

Qa, Rev, {Land,) Quarterly Review. 

Shah Shakespeare. 

Trans . Translation. 

vtr ( Webster’s Encyclopaedia of 

W, Ency. . . . J Economy, 

West, Rev, , , , Westminster Heview. 


JS^ The preceding list contains the names only of such 
authorities for the use and meaning of words as are com- 
monly abbreidated in this Dictionary, being hut a small 
part of the whole number cited. With re^ct to lexi- 
cographerSi as (Hgrave^ Bodlcy^ Johnstm, Richxxrdttfm^ 
Brando, and the most distin^ished authors in litera- 
ture and science, as Chaucer, Baxsnn, Spemer^ Hooker^ 
Brmne (J^r T,), Locke, Druden, Pipe, Budfi, Ad’ 
dism, FrankUn, Chwper, Puley, Blair, Otmp’ 

bell, Whatdy, Trench, Ac., only the surname is commonly 
given, without any tide. With respect to the authorities 
for pronunGicOion, the initial letters of the names of the 
most eminent orthoepists are given, as in the following list. 


PRONUNCIATION, 
S, . stands for . Sheridan. 


jr. Walker. 

p Perry. 

j, Jones, 

E Enfield. 

F, Fulton and Knight. 

Ja Jameson. 

K. Knowles. 

Sm Smart. 

R Roid. 

C, Craig. 

O Ogilvie, 

B, . Boag. 

Cl, , Clarke. 

TVr Wright. 

Wb Webster, 

GRAMMAR. &c, 

a, . stands for . Adjective. 

ad, Adverb. 

comp Comparative* 

co7i;, Conjunction. 

dim Diminutive. 

f. Feminine. 

jdg Figurative. 

u , • Imperfect or Preterite Tense, 

id The same. 

i. That is. 

imp, ....... Imperative. 

intcTp, Interjection. 

Masculine. 

mod* ...•••• Modem. 

u, . Noun. 

Nominative. 

Obs, ....... Obsolete. 

p Participle. 

p. a. ...... . Participial Adjective. 

pi Plural. 

pp Particiidcs. 

prep Preposition. 

pret PretiTxte, 

priv Privative. 

pron Pronoun. 

R, Rarely used. 

sing Singular. 

sup Superlative. 

Syn SynonyincK. 

V, a Verb Active. 

Verb Neuter. 

U, S, ...... United States. 


SIGNS. 

igp Parallel lines f || ] are prefixed to two or 
more words that come uxider the same prin- 
ciple of pronunciation. 

A dagger [f] is prefixed to words ot 
meanings of worok, that are obholete or anti- 
quated. 

The figures occasionally annexed to the 
pronouncing words, refer to paragraphs in the 
PrmeipUs of Prmmnciation.** 

13P Words printed in Italics, in the To- 
cahvdary, (as Calculm and Naivstif) are words 
which belong to foreign languagest and are 
not properly Anglicized. 

The t-wo parts of such compound words 
as are not properly written as simple words, 
are separated by a lefigthmed hyphen { as« 
Felloto^commoncr, The two parts of such words 
are commonly and properly separated, when 
written or printed, by a hyphen. 

KIP' The double accent mark, when used 
In pronunciation, denotes that the aspirated 
sound of the succcediixg consonant is thrown 
back on the preceding ay liable; thus, peU*HUm 
(petlsh'on.) 

(kviii) 
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ABANDON 


A pronounced ^asa letter , but ^as a word. 

9 1. The first letter of the alphabet, and a 
vowel. It has various sounds, of -which the 
three princijpal are, the lonj?, as in fatCf the 
short, as in faty and the broad, as in fall. — See 
Key to the bounds of the V'bwels, andKrz^iclples 
ofJPronunciation, No. 4. 

2. [A. S. any one.] The indefinite article, 
set before nouns in the singular number, and sig- 
nifying one, any, some ; as, a man,** “ a tree ** : 
— each, every 3 as., “two dollars a day,’* “ten 
cents a bunch.” — It is also put before collective 
nouns, as, “ a multitude,” “ a dozen,” “ a thou- 
sand ” ; and it is used in connection with plural 
nouns when they are preceded by the adjective | 
few and the phrase great mangy as, “a few 
men,” “ a great many men ” ; but in these cases 
it implies one whole number, or an aggregate of 
few or many.— 'Before words beginning with a 
vowel or a vowel sound, it retains n after it for 
the sake of euphony, as, “ an ox,” hour” ; 
this having been the original form of the indef- 
inite article.— See An. 

any ay one, seem all to be nearly equivalent 
words, and derived from one origin j 1 mean from ane, 
llie name of unity. Hence a, or arty and any are fre- 
quently synonymous j * a considerate man would have 
acted ditferontly ' ; that is, any considerate man.” 

Dr. Crornhie. 

“ In the generality of grammars the definite article 
the and the indefinite article an are the very first parts 
of speech that are considered. In no language, in its 
oldest stage, is there ever a word giving, in its primary 
sense, the ideas of a and tfte.” LatJiam. 

3. A contraction for o», or before par- 
ticiples or participial nouns. “ Long a com- 
ing.” Bacon. 

They go « beg^ng to a bankrapt*8 door* DryOm. 
4. + A barbarous corruption for he. 

Stand hexHS by Master Bobert Shallow j I will make the 
king do you grace : I will leer upon him aa a cornea by. Soak. 

6* t A barbarous corruption for haxie. 

I bod not thought my body could a yielded. Beaum. ^ FI. 
In composition the prefixed syllable a, in words 
from the Anglo-Saxon, is derived, in some cases, from 
a preposition j as, ahoard, ablate, arow, adays, aloft, for- 
merly written on board, on blaze, on row, on days, on 
lofi. In other cases, according to Lye, ** it was ori- 
ginally merely an initial augment, altering nothing in 
the sense of the word ” ; and hence, in some words 
from that language, it is sometimes retained and some- 
times dropped, as. odiidan or hidan, to abide or bide, 
dbrecan, to break •, and, when retained in some, it seems 
to add an intensive efi^ct, as, awake, arise, in Milton’s 
line, 

AwaJiXy orfee, or be for ever frllen. 

In many words to which it is prefixed, it has a pecu- 
liar significance not easily defined, as, afresh, aloud, 
anew 3 and in some cases of colloquial usage it seems to 
be expletive, and may have originated in a careless 
pronunciation, as, aweary, aeold, used by Shakspeare : 
« I ’gin to be aweary of the sun ” ; “ Poor Tom ’s ccoZd.” 

In words of Greek origin, a is a prefix of privative or 
negative meaning , as in achrorndtic, from a, not, or 
without, and xp^ya, color, i. e. without color. 

AAM(km),». [But, atm.] A Butch liquid 

measure, varying in different cities; — at Am- 
sterdam, it is nearly equal to 41 English wine 
gallons; at Antwerp, to 36i; at Hamburg, to 
SSi; and at Frankfort, to 89 gallons. McCulloch 


AA-RON'IC, }a. Relating to' 

AA-RON'I-CAL (a-r5n'e-kel), \ Aaron, the Jew- 
ish high priest, or to the priesthood, of which 
Aaron was the head, 

AB— A prefix to words of Latin origin, as in ah 
solve, from dbsolto {ab and solvo, to loosen). It 
is a Latin preposition, and from. It | 

becomes abs before wortU *>i .•'v.v.".' with c, q, 
or i ; as, abs-taifi, from a‘,{n:u^o {pjn and tc?ieo, 
to hold). 

JS^At the beginning of the names of English 
places, It generally shows that they have some rela- 
tion to an abbey or abbot 3 as, Abmgdoiu Qdtt»on. 

AB,n. [Heb. 1^, verdure.] The fifth month of the 

ancient Hebrew sacred year, but the eleventh 
of the civil year, or, in intercalary years, the 
twelfth. P* Oyc. 

AB'.6--CA> -A. sort of hemp or flax which grows 

in the’ Philippine Islands. Serbert. 

JB-a-CIS^CUS, n. pCi., from Gr. dim. of JjSaJ, a 
slab.] 

1. (Arch.) A small square stone m a tessel- 
lated pavement. Britton, 

2. An abacus. GwiU. 

AB'A-CiST, n. One who casts accounts with an 
abacus, [r.] Todd. 

A-BAck', ad. [A. S. on heec, on the back, behind.] 

1* Backwards. 

They drew dbaeJe, as half with shame confound. Spenser. 

[Still used in the north of England. Broclett.] 

2. (Naut^ Noting the situation of the sails 
when pressed against the masts by the force of 
the wind. 

Taken aU aback, i. e. by surprise or unawares. 

t Aback, n. [L. abacus-, Fr. abaque.'] An aba- 
cug, jB. Jonson. 

t Ab'A-c5T, n. The cap of state, wrou^t into 
a figure of two crowns, once used by English 
kings. Brande. 

4^BAQ ' TOB, n. [L., from abigo, ahactus^ to drive 
away.] (Laio.) One who steals cattle in herds, 
in distinction from the thief who steals one or 
two. Crabb. 

4 -BAC^U-Li^S, n. [L., dim. of abacus. 1 An aba- 
ciscus.* 

AB'4-C&S, n.; pi- XJBfji-cI. [L., from Gr. 
a slab, or from Phoenician cibak, sand, strewn 
upon a surface for writing.} 

1. A sideboard; a table placed against the 
wall, serving as a cupboard or bufFet- 

2. An ancient Roman game played on a 
hoard. 

3. An instrument employed to facilitate ar- 
ithmetical calculations, 
being a parallelogram, 
divided by parallel 
wes, on which perfo- 
rated beads, or little 
ivory balls, were strung 

as counters, or by bars on which the counters 
were slid along in grooves ; the counters on the 






Grcciun Doric. ^ 




Roman Doric. 


lower wire or bar representing units, those on 
the next above tens, and so on, increasing by 
multiples of ID. The left side of the cut repre- 
sents the number 158, D68. Brande. 

4. A table strewed with dust, on -which math- 
ematicians were in the practice of dra-wing their 
diagrams. 

6. (Arch.) The upper part, or crowning mem- 
ber, of the capital 
of a column, upon 
which the architrave 
is laid. 

e. A rectangular 
slab of marble, stone, 
porcelain, &c., used 
for coating the walls 
of rooms in panels, 
or over the whole sur- 
face. FairholU 

Abacus hartnonicus, 
the structure and dispo- 
sition of the keys of a 
musical instrument. Corintluan. 

Crabb. 

t 4-bAd 'DQJsr, n. [Heb. destruction.] 

1. An e-vil angel. " 

The angel of the bottomless pit, whose name in the Hebrew 
tongue is Abaddon, but in the Greek tongue hath his name 
Ajiollyon. Rev. ix. Ih 

2* The bottomless pit itself ; hell. 

In all her gates Abaddon rues 
Thy bold attempt. MUtcn. 

A-bApt' (12), prep. [A. S. a and eeftan, behind.] 
(Naut^ B ©noting towards the stem or hinder 
part of a vessel 3 behind ; as, “ Abaft the main- 
mast”; — often contracted into eft, in which 
case It becomes an adverb. 

FfSr- A thing is abaft the foremast when it is be- 
tween the foremast and the stern 3 and a distant object 
is dbeft the beam, when it is situated in an arc of the 
horizon embraced between the direction of the ship’s 
beams, or of a horizontal line perpendicular^ to the 
keel, and the point to which the sliip’s stern is directed. 

AB'4‘Qtfhf, n. [Eth., stately abbot.] An Ethio- 
pian fowl, remarkable for its beauty, and for a 
sort of horn on its head. Crabb. 

t A-BAI'SANCE, n. [Fx. abaisser, to let down, 
bow down.] Obeisance* Shintier. 

AB-AL'I^N-ATE (^b-ary^n-at), D. a. [L. dbalieno ; 

' ab, from, and alienus, belonging to another.] 

[t. ABALIENATBD ; pp. ABALIBNATING, ABAL- 
lENATBX).! 

1. fTo estrange. Ahp. Sandy s. 

2. (CimlLaio^ To transfer the title of prop- 
erty from one to another ; to alienate. 

AB-AL-I 5 N-A*TI 9 N C^b-al-y§n-5';^8hun), w. [L. ah 
aKencutio^ (Civil Bate.) Act of transferring the 
title of property from one to another; aliena- 
tion, [R.] Bailey. 

f A-BAnd', V. a. 1. To abandon. 

And Vortiger enforced the kingdom to dband. Sjpenaer. 

2. To banish. “ The enemies to abai^.** 

Mir. for Mag. 

A-BAN'D<>N, 17. a. [Menage derives this word 
' from L. fli, from, and bandnm, a flag, i. e* to 


A, E, I, 6, C, % lonff; A, j6, 1, 6, ti, -S', short; A. C. I, Q. V. Y. ohsao's; pArb, pAR, pAst, 
s 6 n: B^LL, BitR, RtTLE.— 9, e, t, soji; 0, «, £, i, hard; ? o« *; 


pAlL; HilE, h£R; m!en, SiR; m6VE, HOR, 
? as gj!,— 3PHI8, AU. 
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ABANDON 

desert one's flag, Paf^quier and Joh?iso7i giTe 
Fr. a, to, ban, an edict, banishment, or pro- 
scription, and donnf r, to give. It, ahhandC'nG )^ , 
Sp. abandonar; Fr. abandonnerJ] [i. akan- 
I>ONEl> ; pp> ARVXDOMXG, AHANI)0>’nD.J 

1. t To give up freely and without reserve ; — 

in a good sense. ^ i 

IIo that loroth God veil! do rM’fff'aro tn Gnrl bj Vis 

Turka, ajad lumsult ■am.i ,^-1 b*- i-iir'-t 

2. f To drive away; to banish. Abandon 

fear,*’ Milton. 

Bat a Vespasian and Titus, &c., abandoned them out of 
their doniinions. 

3. To give np; to surrender; — followed 
by to. 

If she be so cOtmutloned to her sorrow 

As it IS spoke, she ne\ er w ill admit me. bhok. 

So abaudotuid to sottish eredtthty. South, 

4. To give up ; to cast otf ; to surrender : 
in an ill sense ; as, “To abandon leligion. 

Watts. 

5. To desert ; to leave ; to <i^it ; to forsake ; 
to relinquish ; to surrender ; to forego ; to re- 
nounce ; to resign ; to abdicate. 

6. (Lazo.) To relinquish to insurers, in case 

of a partial loss by perils of the sea, whatever 
may be saved, t^ith a \-iew to claim the full 
amount of the insurance as if a total l<^s had 
occurred. BtirriU. 

^Abandon over, to give up. Dryden. 

Syn.-— Bad parents abandon their children; men 
abandon the unfonuiiate objects of their guilty pas- 
sions ; rnen are abandoned by their friends ; they aban- 
don themselves to unlawful pleasures. — A mariner 
abandons his vessel and cargo in a storm j we aban- 
don our houses and property to an invading army ; we 
desert a post or station; leave the country; forsake 
companions ; relinquish claims ; quit business , re^g^n 
an otllco ; renounce a profession, or the world ; abdicate 
a thruno ; surrender a town; surrender ViimX, wo have 
in trust ; abandon a measure or an enterprise ; forego 
a claim or a pleasure ; banish offenders. — See ABDl- 

CATU. 

t A-BAN'DON, n. 1. A forsaker. 

A ftiar, an abandon of the world. Sir JS, Sandys, 

2, A relinquishment. 

These heavy exactions have occasioned an oSanr/onof all 
mines but what are uf the richer sort. Ld. Aanies. 

A-BAN'DQNED (ei-ban'dund), p. a. 1. Given up; 
forsaken ; relinquished ; deserted ; — sometimes 
followed by of; as, Abandoned of his velvet 
friends.’* ^ , Shak, 

2. Corrupted in a high degree ; sinning with- 
out restraint; profligate; reprobate; very vi- 
cious. 

Where our dhanrToned youth she sees, . 

Shipwrecked In luxury and lost m ease. Prwr, 

Syn. — Abandoned, profligate and reprobate are 
terms applied to a character that has become extreme- 
ly vicious. An abandoned perbOii is one who has re- 
nounced all re-atraint, is governed by his passions, and 
naturally becomes projlisrate in Ins habits, and so 
reprobate as to be beyond nope of recovery. 

^-BAn-DON-EE', n. {Law.) One to whom some- 
* thing is abandoned. Price. 

/\-bAn'DQN-^:R, «. One who abandons or for- 


with a circular edge, made of a conical shape, 
so as not to dip into the brain. Jrxcoiyn. 

+A-B.4RE'. f. a. [A. s. abarian, to make bare.] 
’To make bare, uncover, or disclose. Mailey. 
— See Babe. 

AB-AR-TIC-U-LA^TION, n. [L. cdiaHiczilatio ; 
from, and 'articidus, a joint.] A spe- 

cies of articulation of the bones, admitting ot a 
manifest motion ; diarthrosis. JJxingUson. 

A~£AS' n. A weight used in Persia for 

* equal to 3^ grainl. 

A-BASE', r. a. [LowL. ahasso, from basis, or Gr. 
the base or loner part ; It. ahbassare ; Sp. 
abaxar ; Fr. cibaisser.'\ [». abased ; pp. abas- 
ing, ABASED.] T 

1- To cast down ; to depress ; to lower. lB-J 
And will she yet abase her eyes on me Shak. 

2. To bring low ; to humble ; to degrade ; to 
disgrace ; to debase. 

*Whoseevor shall exalt himself shall be abased. Matt, xxiii, 12. 

Syn. — The proud should be abased, the lofty hum-' 
bUd x the unworthy become degraded , the vicious riw- 
grace and debase themselves by their follies and vices. 

A-BASED' (a-bastO, Cl* 1- Loweied; humbled; 
degiaded. . - , 

2, {Her.) Used of the wings of eagles when 
their tops or angles are turned downwards 
wards the point of the shield ; or when the 
wings are shut. The pale or the chevron is 
abased when its point terminates below the 
centre of the shield. 

A-BASE'M^NT, n. Act of abasing, or bringing 
low ; depression ; humiliation ; degradation ; 
debasement. 

Abasement is the passage downwards ; base^ 
ness the state of being low. An act of humiUtiUon. or 
aeif-abaseinent ; depression of spirits ; degradation in 
rank j debasement of tlie character, or of coin. 

A-BASH', t?. a. [Fr. to affrighten. Ba/- 

— “Perhaps from ahaisser,VxJ* Johnson, 
— Eichardson says, “The past tense and past 
part, of abase was anciently written abaisit, 
ahmjsehid*, whence thewoid appears to 

be formed.” — Probably from Old Pr.eshgJnr. 
The following is from Cotgrave : “ Eshahir, to 
be astonished, esbahi, abashed.” Chaucer has 
cdxnwed in the sense of ahmhedl] [i. abashed ; 
Pi?, ABASHING, ABASHED.] To pUt tO COnfu- 
sion; to make ashamed; to confuse; to con- 
found. 

Nor eould the gods, abashed, sustain theii* sovereign^ look. 

jjrjtdon. 

Abashed at what tiiey saw and heard. Hwft, 

gyn.— jJ&osA expresses more than confound, and 
confound more than corf use. Shame abashes ; any sud- 
den or unaccountable tiling comfounds ; while basliful- 
ness and a variety of emotions may tend to confuse. 
Let the Iiaughty be abashed ; the ignorant, the supersti- 
tious, and tlie wicked are often confounded ; the mod- 
est, tlifi diffident, and the weak are frequently cojjused. 

State of being abashed ; con- 
EUis. 

Bacon. 


abbacy 

A-BATE'st?. n. 1. To pp*otv less ; to diminish , to 
decrease ; to lessen ; to subside. 

When winter’s rage abates. Alryrien. 

2 ( To be defeated, frustrated, or oyer- 
thro™ ; as, “ Thn rpD'^rl aha^ofh covin, i . c. 
the accusation .< <:»■-* 
writ abates,^* i. e, is icndeied null. 

3. To leap or bound wit^ ^ 

— said of a hoise, in performing oy. 
he brings dowm or abates his motions, putting 
both his hind legs to the ground at once, and ob- 
seivingthe same exactness succcbsively. Lraoo. 
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Svn respects the vigor of action ; the storm 

ahJv^ ; pain, aidoi, auger, and passion abate : a thing 
«■;«// V le-in, diiniin'>hi''i, oi decrea^ea in bize or quaiitity ; 
nuiubei-1, d.ijh, or stoics decrease ; tumults and com- 
motions subside. — See CIualify. 

^-BAT'ELLErM&MT (a-bat'el-inent), n, [Fr.] A 

■ consular edict forbidding those merchants to 
carry on any trade, who disavow their bargains 
01 refuse to pay tlioir debts. 

A-BATE'MpNT, n. 1. Act of abating; diminu- 
tion; decrease. , iszmjt. 

2. (Co 7 }i.) Discount or allowance m price; 

deduction or sum withdrawn, as from an ac- 
count, . - 

3. (Law.) The act of intruding upon a free- 
hold vacant by the death of its former owner, 
and not yet taken up by the lawful heirs : -y 
overthrow or defeat, as of a writ:’— removal of 
a nuisance. 

Plea of abatement, a plea that the suit of the plahitinT 
may cease lor the time being. liurrul. 

4. (Her.) A mark of disgrace annexed to a 

coat of arms on account of something dishon- 
orable in the bearer. Er . Speticer. 

Syn.— See Allowance. 

A-BAT'ER, n. 1. One who abates. 

2. A thing that aiiatcs. [ii.] 

Abatei's of acrimony or sharpness are expressed oils of ripe 
vegetables, . . . asof ulmouUs, &r. ArhKtfnun. 
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^A-lJS (flb'si-tts or Jii. K, 

Wb.*, 9-hht-ti5', abaft re, to 


^-BAN'DQN-ING, n. Act of leaving or forsakinff; 

* desertion. Bp, Pail. 

^-BAN'DQN-m£nt, n. [Fr. aboTidonnement.'] 

1. Act of abandoning; dereliction; relin- 

quishment ; desertion. “A universal abandon- 
ment of all posts.” Burke, 

2. (Law.) The act of relinquishing to insur- 

ers, in case of partial loss by perils of the sea, 
all that may be saved, with a view to recover 
the total amount insured. Burrill. 

t ^-BAjNT^pyM, n. {Law.) Any thing sequestered 
or confiscated. Cowell. 

Ab’a-n£t, or AB'N^IT, n. [Heb. a belt,] 

1. A girdle worn by Jewish priests. Crahb* 

2. {Svarg.) A girdle-like bandage. Pooper, 

fAB-AN-NA'TION, I n. [Low 

AB-AN-NP'TIQN (ab-an-nlsli'un, 94), > L. aban- 
nckio ; ab, from, and anmts, a year.] ( Old Law.) 
A banishment for one or two years for man- 
slaughter. Bailey, 

Jb-ap-TIS^Tai, or AS-AP-TJ$'ro^r, n. JGr.a 
priv. and (SaTfl^ia, to dip in water.] {Surg.) 
The perforating part of a trephine, being a saw 


A-BASH'M¥NT, n. 

* fusion. 

A-BAS'JNG, n. The act of bringing low. 

A-BAS'SI, 71. A Persian sUver coin, equal to 10 
ponce, or 20 cents. E^icy. Met. 

A-BAT'A-BLE, a. {Law.) That may be abated ; 

’ as, “ An abatable nuisance, or writ.” Pane. 

AB-A-TA-MMP'TUMf^n. [L.] (^Old Law.) An 
entry by interposition of a mediating friend or 
agent. Tomlins. 

A-BATE', 15 . a. [A. S. heatan, to beat ; It. abba*- 

' Ure\ Sp. abatir\ Fr, ahattre, to beat dovm.] 

[f. ABATED ; pp. ABATING, ABATED.] 

1. To beat down ; to cast down ; to lower* 

For lulUery doth, biavest minds abate. Spenser. 

2. To diminish; to lessen; to remit; as, 
“ To abate a demand, or a tax ” : — to moderate ; 
to assuage ; as, “To abate zeal> or pain.” 

The innocence of the intention abates nothing of ffio mi^ 
chief of the example. JR, Muu 

3. {Law.) To destroy; to remove; as, “To 

abate a nuisance ” to defeat ; to overthrow ; 
to put an end to ; to quash ; as, “ To abate a 
writ : to get possession of a freehold to the 

prejudice of the lawful heir. 

Bate is another form of the same word. 

Abate thy speed and X wiH bede of mine. JDrydsn. 


beat 'down, to' fell.I {Mti.) An mlronchuumt 
formed by trees felled and laid together length- 
wise, w’ith me branches pointing outw’urds, to 
pi event the approach of an eiumiy, wlitU* the 
trunks serve as a breastwork to tlie a<‘f»*iidauis. 

Envy. Brit, 

A-Ba'TJS, n. [Low L., a, from, hatus, a mesiKiire ; 

’ Heb. min-] (/1/it.) An officer of the htables, 

who had the care of measuring out tlie proycni- 
der ; an avenor. Todd. 

Ab'A-TIsed (ab'HBfid), p. a. Provided ’with iiu 

abatis. 

AB-At-j6ub} (at)-a.-zli6r0, «• [Fr., from tihaftre, 
to throw down, oxiUJcur, day, or light.] 

A skylight, or any sloping aperture for the atU 
mission of light to a room. Untto?^ 

A-BA^TOR, n. {Law.) One who abates: — one 

* who, Having no right of entry, gets powHvssion 
of a freehold to the prejudice of tlie lawful heir 
or devisee, after the death of the poHsessiir, and 
before the heir or devisee enters. BurrilL 

AB-AT~TOm ' (ab-a-twbr*), n. [Fr., from abattre, 
to knock down,] A largo public slmigiiter- 
house for cattle. i*. (•ye. 

t Ab'A-TUDE, n. {Law.) Any thing diminished. 

BuUey, 

t AB'A-TtiEE, n. Spiros of grass trodden dtmn 
by a stag in passing. BaiUy. 

f A-BAwED', a. Abashed. — See Abash. Ohattcer. 

Abb, n, [A. S. aft.] A term used by clothiers for 
the yarn of a weaver's warp. They say also aftft- 
wooi in the same sense. Enay. Brit. 

JjR ^B4, n. [Heb. ; Chaldee, »:a»-] A Syriac 

word, which signifies HteraUy /otAer, and %- 
uratively a sttporior. 

Ye have xscelved the Spirit of adoptUm, whewhy wr aw, 
Abba, Father* vitl, lA 

4f^ Writers of the middle ages save the name of 
Abba to the superior of a monastery, usuatty called 
Abbot. 

Ab'BA-CY, n. [Low L* abbatia.) The olllee, dig* 
nity, rights, or possessions of an abbot. 
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ABECEDAEIAN 


AL ( 5 b-ba'sli?il), a, [Low L, abhatialis ; [ 
Fr. abbahalJ] Relating to an abbey. “ Abba- > 
tial government.’* Sir F, Eden. 

AB-B iT'l-CAL, a. Relating to an abbey, [n.] 

{French, ab-ba'; Anglicized, ab'be), n. [Fr.] 

L A Freiicli term for' the superior of an ab- 
bey ; an abbot. 

2. An ecclesiastical title in France for any 
one who has received the tonsure, unless he has 
renounced the priesthood ; — formerly applied 
to an ecclesiastic who had no assigned duty. 

This anomalous class of persons seems to 
have arisen from the great number of abbeys, the 
revenues of which were allowed to be bestowed upon 
WymcM. co"fl’^ion ofthoi- taking orders within 
a\»a!-. !'!,i .V i' V' I;. evaded. The abbea 
oc''npu‘'1 n verv co’i«p1nior- nbi,*o '*i F'*onch soci- 
o'v ;• M-'i'- :^.I \M-! \ j'l'.r. - In many 

families they iiaa charge oi the household. Some 
acted as private tutors. Others were professors iii 
the university ; and a great many employed them- 
selves as men of letters. Brande. 

AB'BjglSS, n. [L. ahhatissa ; lt.hadessa\ Sp. aba- 
desa\ Fr. abbesse.l The governess or supe- 
rior of an abbey or convent of nuns, or of a 
nunnery; posse'^^'i’^g go-r'C'-c'lh’’ the same dig- 
nity and autho; w ,>> :i i ..1 o:‘ except that she 
cannot exercise "p. .-il functions apper- 
taining to the p»" 

The abbess shuts the gate upon us. SAak. 

Ab'B^V (abV)j w. [Low L. abbatia; It. badia; 
Sp. ahadia\ Fr. a&ofl//c.] pi. Xb'bey^. 

1. A religious community, or monastery, un- 
der the superintendence of an abbot or abbess ; 
— a priory ; a monastery ; a convent ; a cloister. 

2. A house adjoining or near h monastery or 

convent, for the ‘residence of the abbot or supe- 
rior. Brande. 

3. A church attached to a ponvent. Brande. 

4. A name applied to a duchy or earldom in 
the early times of the French monarchy; the 
dukes and counts calling themselves abbots, 
though in all respects secular persons, in con- 
sequence of the possessions of certain abbeys 
having been conferred upon them by the crown. 

Ency. 

Syn. — Abbey, priory, monastery, cloister, convent, 
friary, and nunnery are all used to denote religious 
houses, coiiinion m Catholic countries. Abbey has been 
used to denote a religious house of the highest rank. 
Pi lories were formeily regarded as subordinate to ab- 
beys ; but latterly there is generally little or no differ- 
ence, except that the former are under the direction of 
a prior, and the latter of an abbot. The proper idea 
or a cloister is seclusion, and it may include religious 
of either sex. Monaittery denotes solitude, and is com- 
monly appropriated to monks. A convent, of which 
the leading idea is conuiiunity, is the residence of 
monks or nuns. A friary is a house for friars, and a 
nunnery for nuns or female religious. 

AB'B^Y— lAnd, n. {Law.) An estate in ancient 
tenure annexed to an abbey. Blachstone. 

AB'B^y-LtTB'BpR, n. A slothful loiterer in a 
religious house, under pretence of holy retire- 
ment and austerity. 

This is no Father pominic, no huge, over-grown ofttwi/- 
7«66cr. J>rydm. 

Ab'BQT, n. [Syr. abba, a father, — L. abbasy abba- 
tis ; It. ahhate ; Sp. ahad ; Fr. abb^.) 

1. The chief governor, father, or superior of 

an abbey, convent, or monastery of monks, or 
male persons living under peculiar religious 
vows. aook. 

2. A title of bishops whose sees were for- 
merly abbeys ; and also of French dukes and 
counts upon whom the possessions of abbeys 
had been conferred. 

3. A title borne formcrljr by the civil author- 
ities in some places, especially among the Gen- 
oese, whose chief magistrate used to be called 
abbot of the people. 

AB'BQT-SHlP, n. The state or ofEce of an abbot. 

ABBRECrP'Orn, n. [Fr.] See Abrevvoim. 

j 5.B-BRB'VI-ATE [ab-brs'vi-at, W.J. F.Ja.K. Sm, 
C.\ ?Lb-brS'vyat, S. E.% ab-brSv'e-at, P.], v. a. 
[L. abhrevio, abbr&oiabiM ; ab, from, and Ifevis, 
short; It. abbreviare; Sp. abreviar.’] [t. ab- 
breviated : pp. ABBREVIATING, ABBBEVI- 
ATEDJ 

1. To shorten by contraction of parts ; to 
contract words or sentences in writing, print- 
ing, or discourse. 


It is one thing to abbreviate by contracting, another by cut- \ 
ting oft. “ jjfiron. j 

The onlv in\cntion of late year*. -‘•hV'' '•r-t-.h ;ted ; 

towards politene&M m discourse, is ' r- i ..*i. , i- 'e- 

duemg words of man> syllables into one. lOicyf. ; 

2. To curtail ; to cut short ; to abridge. 

The length of their days before the flood, which were tififtrc- 
viatttd after. Browne. 

3. {Math.) To reduce fractions to the lowest 

terms. Brande. 

t AB-BRE' VI-.\TE,w. An abridgment ; an epitome. 

This true abbreviate of all his works, JDi evint 

AB-BRE'VJ-ATE, a. {Bot.) Having one part 
short in relation to another. Loudon. 

AB-BRE-Vf-A'TION, n. 1. Act of abbreviating ; 
contraction ; curtailment. 

This book, c-nvo** au*ho-« «ny, was called Liber Domus 
Dei, and, by frfn> unnoii^ i>orir-M..*\ Book. *bir Wm. Temple. 

2. One or moie of the letters of a word, 
standing for the whole ; as, N. for Xotih, Gen. 
for General. 

3. {Math.) Reduction of fractions to the 

lowest terms. Brande. 

4. (iUws.) One dash or more, through the 
stem of a minim or a crotchet, or under a ^ 
semibreve, by w hich such note is converted I 
into as many quavers, semiquavers, and 
demisemiquavers as it is equal to in time, 

Moore. 

AB-BRE'Vf-A-TOR [^b-bre've-a-tor, Ja. K. Sm. 
JVb.; ab-bre-ve-a^tor, JV. J, F.; hb-brSv-ya'tor, 
S. ; 5 ib-brev'c-a-tor, P.], n. [Fr. abbrhdateur.'] 

1. One who alibreviates or abridges. The 
ahbreviators of Dio Cassius.” 

2. One of a college of seventy-two persons 
in the chancery of Rome, whose business it is 
to draw up the pope’s briefs, and to reduce pe- 
titions, when granted by him, into proper form 
for being converted into bulls. 

AB-BRE'VJ-A-TO-Ry, a. That abbreviates or 

* shortens. * * Todd. 


AB-BRE'VJ-A-TURE, n. 1. A mark used for 
* shortening’; an abbreviation. 

The hand of Providence writes often by oSStfrevxatnres, hi- 
eroglyphics, or short characters. Browne. 

2. A compendium or abridgment. 

This Is an excellent otibircviatm’e of the whole dutv of a 
Clmstlan. Bp. Taylor. 

Abb- WOOL (-w<kl), n. (Among clothiers.) Warp. 


A, B, C (a-b6-s§), n. The first three letters of 
the alphabet, as designating the whole ; the al- 
phabet, 

ABC book, a little elementary book by which read- 
ing is taught. 


Then comes answer 
Like oxlABC book. 


Shak. 


AB'DAL§, n. pi. [Perhaps from Ar. abdallah, 
servant of God. Ency. Pn'jf.] A class of re- 
ligious fanatics or monks among the Persians, 
corresponding to dervises among the Turks. 

JIb-DE-LA' P'1, n. (Boi.) An Egyptian plant like 
a melon. * Crabb. 


Ab'DJ^-RITE, n. An inhabitant of Abdcra, a 
maritime town of Thrace applied especially 
to Democritus, the philosopher. 

AB'DJpST, n. Mahometan rite of ablution before 
prayer. Pitt. 

AB'DI-CAnT, n. One who abdicates. Smart. 

Ab^DI-CAnt, a. Abdicating; renouncing; — 
used with of. “Monks abdioant of their or- 
ders.” Whitlock. 


Ab^D|-cAte, V, a. [L. cbdico, abdicatus, to re- 
nounce ; Sp. abdicar ; Fr. ahdiqtier.’] p. ab- 
dicated ; pp. ABDICATING, ABDICATED.] 

1. To renounce, relinquish, or abandon, as 
an office, station, or dignity, so as to forfeit all 
right to it ; as, “ To abdicate a throne.” 

2. To resign ; to give up ; to surrender. 

He ought to lay down his commission, and to alAicaie that 
power he hath, rather than to suflfer it foiced to a willing in- 
justice. Bp, Hall. 

3. To deprive of right, as when a father dis- 
cards or disclaims a son. Ency, Brit. 

Scaliger would needs turn down Homer, and abdicate him, 
after the possession of three thousand years. Brf/den. 

Syn. — At the English revolution of 1688 . tlie Par- 
liament declared that King James had abdicated tJie 
tliroiie, rather than deserted it, because the latter might 
imply that he had not forfeited his right to return. 


See Lord Somers’s speech on tliat occasion — See 
Abandon. 

AB'DJ-CATE, r. n. To relinquish or abandon an 
office, station, or dignity ; to resign ; to give up 
a right. 

He cannot abdicate for his children, otherwise than by his 
own consent in torm to a bill from the tw o houses. au'ift. 

AB-D|-CA'TION, n. [L. abdicatio.) Act of abdi- 
cating ; renunciation of an office or dignity by 
its holder; the voluntary renunciation of su- 
preme power; — resignation. 

The consequences drawn from these facts (namely, that tihoy 
nmnnntrfl tn an nhdirnUftn of 
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pletely vacant) it belonged to our ancestorb to determine. 

Jllackstone. 

AB'Dl-CA-TIVE [ab'de-ka-tiv, IF. J. F. Ja. Sm.; 
gtb-dlk’?L-tiv, iS. E. P.], a. Causing or implying 
an abdication, [r.] Bailey. 

fAB'Dl-TlVE, a. [L. ahdo, abditus, to hide.] 
That has the power of hiding. Bailey. 

AB^DI-TO-Ry, n. [L. abditorium.J {Law.) A 
place to hi’de goods in. Cowell, 

AB-DO'M5N (108) [^b-do'men, W. J. E. F. Ja. 
K. Sm . ; ab-do’inen or S-b^do-nien, P. ; S.b’do-ii»Sn 
or ?ib-do'meii, Wb.), n. [L.*, flora abdo, to hide, 
to conceal.] pi. X. AR-DoJf ; Eng. ^b- 
do'men?. 

1. {Anat.) The lower venter or bellj’, being 

below the diaphragm and above the pelvis, and 
containing the stomach, intestines, li\er, spleen, 
pancreas, kidneys, &c. Dunghson. 

2. {Eat.) In. insects it forms the tliiid, in 

arachiiidans the second, in both cases the hind- 
ermost of the sections into which the body is 
externally divided. Brande. 

AB-DOM'I-NAL, a. Relating to the abdomen. 

Abdominal or inguinal ring, (Anat.) n (eiirlinous ring 
in the groin, being the apeniue of the inguinal canal. 

Dunglison. 

AB-d6m'I-NAL, n. ; pL dGm'j-n^lL^. {Ich.) 

’ One of an order of 
fishes which have the 
ventral fins under the 
abdomen, behind the 
pectorals. Brande. 

AB-DOM-IN-r)S'CO-PY, n. [L. abdomen, and Gr. 

* cKoneia, to see, to ex’aminerj {Med.) An exam- 

ination of the abdomen with a view to detect 
disease; gastroscopy. Scudamore. 

AB-DOM'JN-OtlS, a. Large-bellied ; pot-bellied. 

Gorgonius sits atslominom and wan. 

Like a fat squab upon a Chinese ian. Cb?«pcr. 

AB-DUCE', V. a. [L. abduco, to lead from ; ah, 

* from, and duco, to IcadJ [z. adduced ; pp 
ABDUCING, ABDUCED.] To draw to a different 
part; to draw away ; to withdraw; to separate; 
— used chiefly in anatomy. 

If we abduce the eye unto either comer. Brotmw* 

AB-DU'C^INT, a. {Anat.) Drawing away; pull- 

* ing away. 

AB-dOcT^ V. a. [L. abduco, abductm.'] To carry 

‘ away a person by force or fraud ; to kidnap. 

Roget. 

.AB-DOc'XrON, n. [L. abd^wtio.'] 

1. Act of abducing or drawing away. 

2. {Anxd.) The movement which separates a 
limb or other part from the axis of the body. 

3. (Logic.) A syllogism of which the minor 
is not sufficiently clear to dispense with further 
proof. 

4. (Law.) Act of taking away a woman or 
any person by force or fraud. Blackstone. 

AB-DDct'OR, n. [L.] (A9taf.) A muscle that 
moves certain parts "by separating them from 
the axis of the body; — opposed to adductor. 

Eunglison. 

t A-BeAr' (a-bArO, a. [A. S. aberan, to bear.] 
To bear ; to behave. 

Thus did the gentle knight himaclf abear. Spenser. 

A-BeAr'ANCE, n. (Law.) Behavior. 

The other species of recognimicc with sureties U the 
good dbearancef or good behavior. DlacKstone. 

A-B6:-C?J-DA'R1-AN, w. Ateacber or a learner of 
the alphabet. * Cock&ram, 

A-Bg-C J^-DA 'RI- AN, rt. [Low L. abccedarixw, from 
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the names nf the first three letters of the alpha- 
bet, a, h, f,] llelating to, or containing, the al- 
phabet. 

^Abecedarian hym.n^-> In m ns in 
vers<»s ijpcin witii the letters of the aliihaber in Tc»nl«iir 
order, like the acrojtit poetry of the Hebrews. Hook. 

,A-B5-Cf:'n \-RV [s-he-se 'da-re, A'. C. IVd- 

i^be-ise-da-re, yo/hiso/t, JitcJ^aneSOflJ, <!?. L^t D» 
e.l Belontfingtojor containing, the alphabet; 
abecedarian. Browne. 

t V-BK'OIIRD, a. [Old Fr. (tht'cher\ Fr, aheqner, 
to feed with the beak.l Satisfied with food. 

Gower. 

A-BED', ad. [A. S. in, and beed^ ^®d.l In 
' bed ; on the bed. “ Lying hidney. 

A-BELE', n. (Bot.) The white poplar; Populus 
'alba. Loudon. 

lA.^, i sect of Christians, 

A'BgL-ITE, > mentioned by^St. Aiigustine, 
A-BgIL-O'Nr-AN’, ) wrhich arose in Africa near 
the beginning of the third century. They pre- 
tended to foliow the example of Abel, who, they 
said, was married, but lived m continence. Buck. 

A'B9b-3IUSK, It. [Ar. ?iabb el misk, musk seed.] 
{Bot.) Musk mallow, producing the amber seed 
or musk seed, which is often substituted in per- 
fumery for animal musk, and is used in the East 
for flavoring codee ; Abehnoechus nioschatiis ; — 
written also abebnusk. Loudon. 

A'B^R-, n. [Celt.] The mouth of a river, or 
the confluence of one river with another ; — 
used as a prefix to the names of several small 
towns situated at such confluences ; as, Aber- 
deen. Crahb. 

A-BER'D^-VlNE, n. {Omith.\ The European 
' siskin, a small green and yellow finch, belong- 
ing to the same sub-genus as the goldfinch of 
England ; Carduelis spinus. Brande. 

fAB-^RR^ r. n. [L. aherro% flfi, from, and m*o, 
to wander.] To w'ander ; to err. Robhison. 

AB-fiR'RANCE, n. Deviation from right ; error. 

Glanville. 

AB-i5R'RAN-CY, n. Same as Aberrance, [r,] 

Browne. 

AB-fiR'RANT, a. [L. aherro, aherrans, to wander 
* from j ' 

L Deviating from the right w'ay. Bailey. 

2, {Bot.) Deviating from the common struc- 
ture. Loudon. 

AB-^R-RA'TIQN, n. [L. aberratio.'] 

1. Deviation from the right way, or from the 
natural state ; — applied to the mind. 

So then we draw near to God, when, repenting ns of our 
fomiet aberrauono from him, we renew our covenants with 
him. -Bp. Hall. 

2. (Astron.') The change of the apparent po- 

sitions of the heavenly bodies, arising from the 
combined effects of the motion of light and the 
motion of the earth in its orbit. Airy. 

3. ( Opt.') The deviation of the rays of light 

from the principal focus of a curved lens or 
speculum. Lhyd. 

k AB-fiRR'lNG, p. a. Going astray. Browne. 

t AB-B-R&N'CATE, V. a. [L. a5, from, and erwn- 
co, eruncaimy to weed out with a grubbing-hoe,] 
To pull up by the roots. Bailey. 

AB-^:-RtJN''OA-TQR, n.. A machine for weeding ; 

a weeder. F<mn. Diet. 

A-BifiT'', V. a. [A. S. cibet, better, or bedan^ to 
make better, and, applied to fire, to kindle. — 
Old Fr. abetter^ to incite, to animate.] [i, abet- 
ted ; »p. ABETTING, ABETTED.] 

1. To support, aid, help, assist, or encour- 
age ; — used chiefly in a bad sense. 

And you that do abet him in this kind 

Chensh rabellion, and are rebels all. Shdk. 

2. (Law.) To encourage, set on, instigate to 

eommit a crime, or to assist in some criminal 
act. Cowell. 

Syn. — We abet a quarrel j mamrage pretensions ; 
vupport an interest ; rntmetain a cause. 

f A-BfiT', n. The act of abetting. Chaucer. 

A-B^T^T^L, n. Act of abetting; aid. West. Rev, 


t A-BET'M]^NT, ». The act of abetting. Wbtton. 
A-BET'T^R, n. One who abets; an abettor. 
A-BET'TOR, n. (Law.) One who abets, or gives 
aid or encouragement in an unlawful oi^rimi- 
nal act ; an accessary ; an accomplice. Cowell. 

SyxL. — Abettors propose, set on foot, encourage; 
accessaries take a subordindte part, assist, aid, help, 
further ; accomplices take an active part, 
f AB-E-VAC-U-A'TIQN, n. [L. ab, from, and 
evamco, to empty.] (Med.) A partial evacua- 
tion. 

A-BEY'ANCE (^-ba'^ins), n. [Fr. ahayer, to listen 
■ with the mouth open, to gape after, to long for.] 
( Laio.) Expectation or contemplation of law. 

When there is no person in existence in whom an inherit- 
oncD can -vest, it is said to be m abeyance, that is, m expecta- 
tion ; the law considering it aa always potentially existing, and 
ready to vest w henever a proper owner appears. Llackstone. 

A-BEY'ANT (?-ba'^nt), a. (Law.) Being in abey- 
ance. * Qw- 

tAB'GRi;-GATB, v. a. [L. ahgreyo.'] To lead 
out of the flock. Bailey. 

t AB-GRJg-GA'TIQN, n. A separation from the 
flock. Bailey. 

AB'HAL, The fruit of a species of Asiatic 

AB'H^L, ) cypress ; —used in medicine as an 
emmenagogue. Diinglison. 

AB-H(3R^ V. a. [L. abhorreo^ to shrink back 
' from ; abi from, and horreo, to shudder ; It. ah~ 
boi'rire', Sp. aborrecer; Fr. abho7Ter.'] [t. ab- 
horred; pp. ABHORRING, ABHORRED.] To 
hate extremely, or with contempt or acrimony ; 
to abominate ; to detest ; to loathe ; to cherish 
a strong dislike to ; to regard with horror. 

Thou slialt utterly abhor it, for it is a cursed thing. 

Peta. vii. 20. 

Syn. — W© abhor cruelty and inhumanity; hate 
pride and vice of all sorts ; hate an oppressor ; ahomi- 
note impiety, profaneness, and indecency ; detest base- 
ness , loathe the sight of ofiensive objects, and, when 
sick, food. 

^B-noRREDS p. G. Hated extremely ; detested. 

Tliou wast a spirit too delicate 
To act her oartliy and atdu>rred cemniands, Shak, 

AB-Hc 3R'R^;NOB, n. Act of abhorring ; detesta- 

* tion ; groat hatred ; extreme aversion ; utter 
dislike. 

It draws upon liim the haticcl and rddiorrcnce of all men 
here, und subjects him to the wrath of God hereafter. South. 

AB-iroR'RJglN-CY, n. Same as Abhorrence : — 

* formerly used with from. 

Her knowledge, her coningai virtues, her ahhorreney from 
the vanities of her sex, arc Ukovise celebrutcd by our author, 

Dryden. 

j^B-h6R'RENT, a. 1. Struck with abhorrence; 

* hating; detesting. 

The arts of pleasure m despotic courts 
I spurn abhorrent. Olover. 

2. Contrary to; foreign from; inconsistent 
with; — used with lo or jfrow, but more com- 
monly and more properly with to. 

Tliis legal, and, as it should seein, injudicious profanation, 
so abhorren t to our stricter principles, was received with a very 
feint mniinur by the easy nature of polytheism. Qibbon. 

An hypothesis abhorrent ft om the vulgar. Olanville, 

AB-H6R'R^JNT-LY, ad. In an abhorrent manner. 
AB-H0R'R©R, n. One who abhors. Donne. 

AB-HOR^RJ-BLE, a. That is to be abhorred. Bush. 

-^B-H^R^RING, n. Object ox feeling of abhor- 

* rence; abhorrence. Donne. 

A BIB, n. [Heb. a ripe ear of corn.] The 

first month of the Hebrew year, more generally 
known by the Chaldean name of Nisan (blos- 
som) ; answering to part of March and April, 
and so called because, in Palestine, barl^ was 
in ear at that time- urabb. 

A-BIO^ANCE, art. Act of abiding ; abode, [r.] 

Month. Rev. 

A-Bt^)E^ V. n. [Goth, heidan ; A. S. abidan^ or 
' bidan, to abide, to bide.] [*. abode ; pp. abid- 
ing, ABODE.J 

1. To stay in a place temporarily; to sojourn. 

Let the damsel abide with us a few days. Cfen. xxiv. SH. 

2. To dwell ; to reside. 

The Marquis Dorset, as I hear, is fled 
To Richmond, m the parts vhcre he abtelte. Skak. 

3. To remain ; to continue. 


Let every man abide in the same calling. 1 Cor. vil. 20, 

4. To endure without offence ; to bear. 

But thy vile race, 

rp. * 1 ,-,,, Irani, had that in’t which good nuttircfl 
< .1 1 -.O.M'Wlth. 

jSbtde with a friend, hij a promise, in oi at a plaro. 

Syn.— j3&id6 for a night ; staif a while ; .utymnt for 
a week or month; dwell in a house w ith routiiiuivm c , 
rc'iide 111 a street or a house for a season ; remain or 
continue in a situation; endure or /iccr patiently. — hco 
Continue. 

A-BIDE', t?. a. 1. To wait for; to await; to at- 
tend. Bonds and afflictions aftiffc mo. JcAsxx, 23. 

2. To bear ; to support. 

The day is terrible ; who can nhitle it f Joel ii. 11. 

3. To tolerate ; to bear with. 

I cannot obulc swaggerers. Shak. 

4. To maintain ; to abide by. 

Ah mo ! they liltlo know 

How dearly I abide tliat boast so vain. aidton, 

i^L-BID'FiR, 71. One who abides, or stays by. 

Thev '•VO-'' P'-' Y«o»to-ci of war and orniuucuta of pcucc, 
spcedy'''*i m . ..-".f.''. buhuy. 

A-BID'ING, n. A waiting; a continuance. 

The patient ctbiding of the righteoiifl shiill be tnrnnl to 
gladness. Afo/c, IWR*. Pror. x. 2H. 

A-BID'ING, p. a. Continuing; comstant; as, **An 

* abiding faith.” 

A-BID'JNG-LY, ad. Permanently. Ogilrir. 

A^BI-E^, n.. [L.,/r.] (Bot.) A genus of conifrr- 
ous trees abomidiug in rosin, mchiding tlu' iir 
and the spruce. Brande. 

AB-I-:feT'lC, a. (Chem.) Noting an acid (‘Vtract- 
cd from the ahics. Ilvbfyn. 

A-BI'JP-tTne, w. (Chem.') A resinous substance 

‘ obtained from the 8tr*asburg turpentine. 

(yaUht. 

AB'1-GAIL, 71. A Ijidy’fi waiting maid; a nick- 
name given to a female servant. Prior. 

t A-B[L'l-Mii!NT, n. Ability. — Sec II A hi i.i- 
MENT. Ford. 

A-BiL'I-TY, n. [L. hnbi/ifas; hohvo,^ to hold, 

* whence liahiiiH, expert; Fr, hohUitr. In <ihl 
writers, hable and hahihty frcjiucntly <h'cur. | 
pi. A-BiE'i-TiES. The state of ladug able; poucr 
to do any thing, whether depmuUng ou out- 
ward condition or personal qualitii'n; active 
Xiowcr, bodily or mental; ingeiuiity; capacity; 
talent; faculty; dc.xtcrity; skill; address; — 
frequently used in the plural for the faculties 
of the mmd or parts. 

Jibility fbr doing that which wo appi ohend w^ can do . 

ihikt it'dt. 

They gave after their tdniiiy unto the tw'asurc. tUrn li. Ui. 

Natural ahilitks are like xuitiinil pUrits, tiuit luvd iirtttiuig 
by study. "«* 

3yxi. — Ahillty, in flic pc^s•-^•^'.|^ln nf wealtlutn nui* 
triburc to cli.int.iblt* olufcn ; ntuhty to iIi-m itii, fw i, *'X 
ecute, nioarally orroiiiorcitlh « initcniiunt\( itivi'iititwi , 
capacity to inidiusiaiiil, oompri'liciul, nsiuii ; tnlcnt Inr 
sonto partioul.ar arr, <illirc, or iintlcMMioa ; Jiu ulty id 
seeing, hearing, niHhTainiHting, cxjihunnifi ; pawet of 
ihiuking, acting, Air.; datenty to fliulo a blow, to 
handle an iimtntmonr ; .fti// in cixminug , address to 
conduct a negotiation. Ho had groat abUdies^ futrts 
to dbcern, and cieoornesa to xieriorm. — Her 
CITY. 

Ab JN'~1"TI'b (#t> in.J«hS-8). [L.] From the 

beginning.* Uittvksltmr. 

AB-|N-T?JR'TATB, a. [Tj. ah, from, and hUcHta^ 
tus, that has made no will.] (/.ate.) Inlieritirig 
from one who died without making a will. 

Johnson. 

AB-TR-RI-TA'TIQN, n. [L. abt privative, and ir- 

* nfatio, irritation.] (mm.) AWenee of irrita- 
tion:— debility ; asthenia. iHmgUson. 

AB'jpCT, a. [L. edyiHo, to cast or 

throw down or away ; It. ahmettn \ 8p, ahyseio ; 
Fr. ahjeet.'] Mean ; low ; beggarly ; base j dea* 
picable; vde. 

I wa« «t flrvt, M other hcMts that grmaa 

The toxMvn herb, of ttforri thouirliti Jful Imw. M&Umi. 

To whtt b«w endi, and by what dtarci way*, 

Are mortafe tirged through foered hiet of protuvi 

Syn. — in spirit; mran to a.tiURo ; n mnni 
action ; few (n hirtli, edurntion, habits, and sphere of 
hfc ; beggarly in turn of ml tid or I ti atqwaranee ; a hma 

\ or deepicabte traitor ; a mie mafefect«ir, 
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ABJECT 

+ Ab'J^CT, n. One in a miserable, low, or des- 
picable condition. 

The facets gathered together against me. Psalm xx3cv. 15 . 

We arc the queen's atndctSy and must obey. Shak. 

t AB-JECT', V. a, [L. ahjicio, adjeettes.] To 
throw or cast away ; to cast down. Spenser, 

AB-JECT^jpD-NESS, n. The state of an abject. 
“ Sunk to the bottom of abjectednessJ* Boyle. 

AB-JKC'TION, 1. Act of humbling. “An a6- 
jection of ourselves before God.” Mode. 

2. State of being cast away. 

hTot only mtercisxon for a time, but (Oyection forever. Bale. 

3. Want of spirit. “Betwixt pride and afi- 

jection^ the two extremes,” U Estrange. 

AB'JpCT-LV, ad. In an abject manner ; basely. 

They formerly fawned al^’ecthj upon tliem. Bwnct. 

Ab'J|j:CT-NESS, n. Abjection; meanness; ser- 
vility. Greio. 

t AB-JU'D|-CATE, r. a. {L, ahjudico.’\ To give 
away by judgment. Ash. 

AB-JU-DI-UA'TIQN, n. Rejection. G. J. Fox. 

t AB'JIJ-GATE, V. a. [L. abjugo.] To unyoke. 

^ _ Bailey. 

AB-JlJ-UA'TfObf, w. [L. abjuratio.'] 

1. The act of abjuring; renunciation upon 
outli, as of a country or government. 

IXe gave Ins oath to forHako the realm for ever, whieh was 
called alifitrution. Ai/Vffe. 

2. A solemn rejection or recantation, as of a 
doctrine, opinion, or heiesy. 

The «» .’’w" !>' I'o >*' ■- • U* 1.’ i n«‘'' •< V. r’’"'* r^'i' 
title of n» j.M- 1, ' \ I ;■ iiiu n* i -i.- • . i 

eVpiOHHli il -1 ■ M' JIM •, L' MX.' < i ,* 

dcheendi’ i* ' ■ i'. 

AB-jrniE', r. a. [L. abjuro, to deny or renounce 
upon oath; «/;, from, and to swear; It. 
aobivrara; fclp, ahjurar\ Fr. ahjurer.'\ \i. ab- 
JfUUKO; pp. AUJUKINO, AltJUllED,] 

1. To east off or renounce upon oath ; as, “ To 
abjure allegiance to a government or a sover- 
eign.” 

And thenuipon ho took tho oath in that enso provided, via. 
that he altfumi the r<‘alm, and would departfrom Ihenco forth- 
with. lilucLstone. 

2. To renouneo, recant, or retract solemnly ; 
as, “ To abjure an error.” 

U<nigh magic I here Shak. 

3. To give up ; to reject ; — as if by a final 
resolution, 


No, rnther T of/fwrc all roofs, and chooso 
'I’o wage ngniiist the enmity o’ tho axr. 


S^nk, 


Syn. — abjure, a governxnonf, a relij^ioH, or 
faith ; rnwunrr a prof<*s«iou ; remiU an opinion, prin- 
riplo, or dortriiio ; rrtrart a jmwuiso ; rn oKr a ilecree j 
rentU an expressioti or words. — rtee Kbcall. 

t AB-JintE', V. n. To swear to forsake the coun- 
try. Burnet. 

t .^B-jrrRF/MIglNT, w. Abjuration; renunciation. 

Jf. Hall. 

w. One who abjures or recants, 
f AB-J.AG'TATK, r. a. [L. ahlavtatust to 

wean; from, and lac,, milk.] To wean from 
tht‘ breast. Bailey. 

AB-i 4 .\tM\\'TI<'JN, n. 1. (Aferf.) Act of weaning 
from the breast. ITooper. 

2. {Bart.) A method of ingrafting by ap- 
prtmeh or inarching, by which tiie scion of one 
tree i« united tu the stock of another without 
bring cut l>crore it is firmly attneUed, and ns it 
were weaned from the parent tree* Bmy. Brit. 
t AB-lA'ttnB-ATR, r. a. [L. ithlaqueo^ to disen- 
tangle,] To loosen the earth round the roots 
of il tr(*c- Maunder. 

n. The act of openingthe 
ground about the roots of trees, Evelyn. 

Ar*-i..v"riO.V, ft. [L, ablatio'^ ah, from, andji^o, 

* iaim, to hear, to carry.] 

1. t Act of taking away. Bp. Taylor. 

2. (Med.) Extirpation;— evacuation. 

Hooper. 

KWhb,-r\V%a. [h. ohlativm.) „ 

1. t That takes away* . Bp. JJaU. 

2. {Gram.) 'Fhe name of the sixth case of 
I*atin nouns, noting the relation expressed by 
fivm, with, in, or by. 

.^blatwe abesltne, the sblativs case of a noun con- 
otrtwd With a partieipis, expressed or uudorstoml, in- 
of the rnst of the Hcnteitre, 


A-BLAZE^ ad. [A. S. on, in, and bkese, a blaze.] 
In a blaze ; on fire. Milnian. 

A'BLE (a'bl), a. [X. hMlis*, It. ahile% Sp* kabil\ 
Fr. habile Goth, strength. — Sec Abil- 

ity.] Having ability ; possessed of strong fac- 
ulties, great stren^h, knowiedge, riches, or 
other powers of mind, body, or fortune ; strong ; 
powerful; skilful; sufficient; competent; ca- 
pable ; efficient. 

^ Au able seaman is one who is not only able to work, but who 
IS also well acquainted with Iiis duty as a seaman. iJwjviey. 

SyrL.~ We become able by Ion? experience ; strong 
by exercise ; skilful by deep study ; learned by great 
reading ; efficient by practice ; are able from natural 
and acquired powers ; competent and capable by nature. 

JSf^.3ble IS much used as a sutfi.x to English verbs, 
to form a very numerous class of adjectives, winch 
have been called potential passive adjectives ; as, allow, 
allowable, that may be allowed 5 move, movable, that 
may be moved : and m some cases, it is also affi.xed, 
in like maimer, to nouns ; as, action, actionable ; com- 
panion, companionable. 

t A'BLE (a'bl), V. a. To enable ; to uphold ; to 
maintain. “ I T1 'em.” Shak. 

A'BLE— BOD'JED (a'bl-bJSd'jd), <15. Strong of body ; 
robust, “A dozen able-bodied men,” Addison. 

tAB'L?-GATE, v. a. [L. ahlego, ablegatus, to 
send away.] To send abroad. Bailey. 

f AB-L5-6A'TIQN, Act of sending abroad. 

Bailey. 

AB'LFiN, or AB'HjlT, n. A small fresh-water fish ; 
the bleak. [Local.] Ask. 

A'BLE-NESS, 01 , The quality of being able ; abil- 
ity; capability. 

That nation doth excel botli fbr comeliness and eddeness. 

Jdtdncif. 

AB'L?P-Sy, n. [Gr. dpUrpia, a priv., and jSAfirw, 
to see ; ‘ L. ahlepsta.'} Want of sight ; blind- 
ness. [n.] Bailey. 

fAB'LI-GATE, V. a. [L. a5, from, and Ugo, to 
bind.] To tie up from. Bailey, 

•{•AB-LI-GA'TIQN, n. Act of tying up from. 

Smart. 

t AB-lIg-1^t-rI"tI 0N, n. [L. abligw'itio.'l Prod- 
igal expense on meat and drink. Bailey, 

t AB'LQ-CATE, V. a. [L. abloco, ahheatus.'] To 
let out to hire. Bailey. 

t AB-LO-OA'TION, n. A letting out to hire. 

Bailey. 

tAB*hUBE^ V, n. [L. abludo, to play out of 
tune.] To differ. Bp. Hall. 

Ab'HT-J§NT, a, [L. dblm, ahluens, to cleanse by 
washing; ab, from, and tuo (Gr. Aoii«), to wash.] 
That washes clean ; cleansing, [u.] Bailey. 

AB'HJ-fiNT, n, (Med.) A cleansing medicine. 

Crdbb. 

AB-LU'TIQN (24), n. [L. ahlutio.'] 

1. Act of washing or cleansing. 

2. Act of washing or bathing the body, or some 
part of it, — among many nations a religious 
rite. It formed a part of the Mosaic ceremo- 
nial, was practised among the Jews, and is still 
rigorously enforced by tho Mahometans- 

Thfiv I« tt natnrnl analogy hctwGen the ablution of the 
body and the iim illcation of the muL Bp. I^i/lor* 

3. The water used in washing. 

Waahed by the briny wave, the piou» train. 

Are cleansed, and cost the abfutiom In the main. Pope. 

4t. (Ghem. & Med.) The washing by which 
chemical preparations and medicines are sepa- 
rated from extraneous matters. Dunglison. 

(Homan GatkoUo Gfmrch.) The water in 
which the priest who consecrates the host washes 
his hands, or the drop of wine and water swal- 
lowed by him immediately after receiving the 
holy host. 

.5iB-lC'TX9N-A-RY, a. Relating to ablution. 

^B-LU'V|-QN (24), n. [L. abluvitm, a fiood.] 

1, Act of washing or carrying away by water : 
—a flood. 

2. That which is washed off. [r.] Dmght. 

A'BLY ad. In an able manner; with 

ability. 

AB'NB-GATE, 17. a. 
deny, [tt.] 


[L. abnego, ahmgatmJt To 
Burke. 


ABOLITIONISM 

They have abnegated the idea of independent rights of the 
people. J}t Lohrib. 

Ab-N^I-gA'TION, n. Denial ; renunciation. “ The 
ahnegatio7i or renouncing of all his own inter- 
ests.” [r.] IIam7no7id, 

AB'NJg-GA-TJVE, <i. Denying; negative. 

Month. Rev. 

t Ab'N?-GA-TOR, n. One who denies. Sandys. 

AB'NET, 71. [Heb. A Jewish priest's 

girdle ; an abanet. ” * ' Ilooper. 

f AB'Jl*ro-DATE, V. a. [L. ahnodofj To cut off 
the knots of trees. Ash. 

fAB-NO-DA'TIONT, w. [L. <^&n^><f<l^^o.] The act 

of cutting off the knots of trees. Bailey. 

AB-NdR'MAL, a. [L. ahnormis ; ah, from, and 
7wr?}ia, a square or rule.] Not according to 
rule ; irregular. Brands. 

AB-NOR'Ml-TY, n. Quality of being abnormal ; 
irregularity ; deformity. Ec. Rev. 

f AB-NciR'MOUS,<z. Irregular; abnormal. Bailey. 

A-BOAED' (a-bcird'), ad. \a, for 07i, and boa7'd, 
from A. S. a, on, and hoi'd, plank or board ; It. 
abordo ; Fr. abordJ\ (Naut.) In a ship ; within 
a ship ; on board. 

He loudly called to such as were aboard. *srj)e»^»ei-. 

To fall aboard q/*, to strike against another ship : — 
to ffo aboard, to enter a ship; to embark. — Aboard 
main tack, an order to draw one of the corners of the 
inaijisail down to the chess-tree. 

A-BOARD', On board of ; to ; into. 

We left this place, and were again conveyed cbow d our 
ship. Bidding. 

t A-b6d'ANCE, n. An omen ; a prognostication ; 

a foreboding. — See Bode. Jackso 7 %. 

A-BO DE', n. [From abide.'] 

1. Habitation ; dwelling ; place of residence ; 
domicile. 

But I know thy abode, and tiiy going out, and thy coming 
in. Z Kings xix. 27. 

2. Stay ; continuance in a place ; residence. 

Sweet friends, your patience for my long abode f 
Not I, but my affairs, have made you wait. Shak. 

A-bOde', %. andp. from abide. — See Abide. 
t A-BODE', V. a. To foreshow. — See Bode. Shak. 
f A-BODE', V, 7%. [A. S. bodian, to announce.] 
To bode ; to forebode. Shak. 

t A-BODE'M^NT, 71. Prognostication; forebod- 
ing. 

Tush I man, abodements must not now affright us. Shak- 
t A-bOd'JNG, n. A foreboding. Bp. Bull. 

t AB-O-LETE', a. Out of use ; obsolete. Skelton. 
A-B6l']SII, V. a. [L. aholeo ; ah, from, and oUs- 
’ CO, to grow ; i. e. to check the growth of, to 
destroy; It. o6&o/tVe; Sp* and Fr. ahoUr.] \i. 
ABOLISHED ; pp. ABOLISHING, ABOLISHED.] 

1. To make void ; to annul ; to abrogate ; to 
revoke ; to repeal. 

For ns to dboltsk what he hath established were presump- 
tion most intolerable, IlooKer. 

2. To cancel ; to obliterate ; to efface ; to put 
an end to ; to destroy. 

Or wilt thou thyself 
Abolish thy Creation, »uid 

Foi lum whttt for thj glorj thou Imst made ® Miltm, 

Syn. — We a custom or institution; annul 
or msamml a contract; abroffate a law; revoke an 
edict; repeal a statute; cancel an obligation or debt. 
We efface in order to mend ; w© obliterate, to forget j 
wo abolish, to destroy. 

A-B6l'ISII-A-BLE, (i. That may be abolished. 

Cotgrare. 

A-b9l'ISII-5R, n. One 'who abolishes. 

A-B6l {SH-MJSNT, 7Z. Act of abolishing; aboli- 
’ tion. 

He should think the cbdlishmeni of episcopacy among us 
would prove a mighty scandal. Swift. 

AB-9-I.I"TI0N (94), n. Act of abolishing; de- 
struction ; annihilation ; abrogation- 

From the total ebdtaion of Hie popular power, may be dated 
tho ruin of Rome. Orew. 

We all know that many well-meaning men voted against 
the abolition of the slave trade because it was advocated by 
some piurtisans of the Frendi revolution. Xtr. <J, Taylor, 

Syn . — Abolition of slavery ; emancipation of alavas. 

AB-0-L!"Ttf;N-I^M (Hb-o-Itah'un-Xzm), Tho 
principles and measures of the abolitianists- 
[Modem.] Wilherforee, 1808. 
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ABRIDGED 


AB-0-LI"TI0N-TsT, 72. One who attempts to 
abolish soinethiixg, especially slavery. Ec, Eei', 

4~b6V 71, [L.] A coarse woollen cloak 

worn by Roman soldiers, and afterwards by ci- 
viliansr Fairholt* 

A-BO'MAt n, (ZoSl.) A species of large serpent 
of South America, living in fens ; a 6oa. 

P. Cyc, 

72. |X. abi from, and omasimi, 

paunch.] * (.1/20^.) The fourth stomach of a ru- 
minating animal, as next to the omaszcnif or 
third stomach. Barrow, 

A-BOm'I-NA-BLE, a, [L. abommabiiis.1 That 
is to be ’abominated ; detestable ; execrable ; 
hateful; odious. 

^ This infernal pit, 

/ Afxjmmahlet accursed, the house of woe. JUdton. 

^ Syn. — An ahnminable person or action ; ti detestable 
tyrant or action (\\ orse than abominable) ; an execra- 
ble monster or \iilaiu ; a hateful vice ; an odtoas tax or 
measure. 

A-BUM'I-NA-BLE-NESS, 72. Hatefulness; odious- 

* ness. * Bentley, 

A-BOM'J-NA-BLY, ad. In an abominable or 
shameful ’manner ; most hatefully ; detestably. 

A-BUM'I-XATE, v, a, [L. abominor^ to turn from 

* as a bad omen ; ah, from, and otnen, an omen ; 
It, abbombiare \ abottnnar •, ’Ey, abo miner,'] 
[z. ABOMINATED ; pp, ABOMINATING, ABOMI- 
NATED.] To hate with strong aversion or dis- 
approbation ; to detest as sinful ; to abhor ; to 
loathe. 

He professed both to abominate and despise all mystery, 
refinement, aud intrigue. Swift. 

Syn.* — See Abhor. 

A-BOM-l-NA'TIQN, 71. 1. Act of abominating; 

* hatred ; detestation ; abhorrence. 

Who have nothing m so great abomination as heretics. 

Simft. 

2. The object of detestation. 

Every shepherd is an abomination to the Egypdans. Gen, 

3. Wickedness ; hateful or shameful vice. 

The adulterous Antony, moat la^e 

In his nbominatmm^ turns you oC Shak, 

There shall m no wise enter mto it any thing that defileth, 
or worketh abomination, or maketh a he. lierelation xx\, ilT, 

4. The cause of pollution, physical, ritual, 
and spiritual. 

Ashtoreth, the abomination of the Zidonions, 

2EtnpsxxUi. 13. 

^-866^^ prep. Above. [Scotland and North 

’ of England.] Brockett, 

f 4^B0RD% n. [Fr.] Address; manner of ac- 
costing ; approach. Your abat'd was too cold 
and uniform.” Chesterfield. 

t A-BORD^, V, a. To approach ; to come to. Exghy, 

AB-O-RIg^'J-NAh, a, fli. (fb, from, and oriyo, 
origiiiis, origin.] Relating to the origin, or to 
the aborigines ; from the first origin ; primitive ; 
pristine. “ The aboriginal Britons.” Warton, 

Their language is accounted aboriginal. Swivixurrie. 

AB-Q-RIG'I-NAL, 7z. One of the aborimnes, or 
first inhabitants of a country. J, Rogers. 

[L.] The 

earliest or primitive inhabitants of a country, 
as distinguished from settlers or colonists. 

t A-BdRSE'MJglNT, 7z. Abortion, Bp. Hall. 

t A-B5RT', V. n. [L. aborior, aborttis.J To bring 
forth before the time ; to miscarry. Ld, Herbert. 

t A-Bc3RT', n. An abortion. Burton. 

A-bQr'TIQN, n. [L. abortio,] 

1. The act of bringing forth what is yet im- 
perfect ; premature delivery ; miscarriage. 

Bandys. 

2. The product of an untimely birth. Rowe. 

3. A failure in any enterprise. 

4. (JBot,) Imperfect development of any organ, 
so that it does not perform its function. Lomon. 

A-B5R^T|VB, 7z. 1. That which is bom before 
the due time ; an abortion. Shak. 

2. (Med.) Something supposed to produce 
abortion. 

4-BGR'TIVB, a. [L. abortivus.] 

1. Brought forth before the due time j imma- 
ture; untimely; failing, Shah, 


2. Pertaining to abortion. “Abortire rem- 
edies.” Palmer. 

3. {^Bot.) Noting flowers in which both sta- 
mens and pistils are defective. Loudon. 

A-BbR'TlVE-LY, ad. As an abortion; imma- 

* turely. * Young. 

.VB0R'T|VE-XESS, 7Z. The state of abortion. 

t A-BdRT'M^JXT, 7Z. An untimely birth. Bacon. 

A-BOUXD', V. 72. [L. ahundo, to overflow; ah, 

* from, and itnda, a wave, as tiowang wave after 
wave ; It. abbondare ; Sp. abundar ; Fr. abotider. 
— See Redox'nd.] [z. abocnded ; pp. abound- 
ing, ABOrNDE!).] 

1. To have in great plenty ; — followed by in 
or by %ctth. “ To abound in corn ” ; “ To abound 
%vith blessings.” 

2. To be in great plenty. 

Blessings abound where’er he reigns. Watts. 

A-B6x1nd'1NG, p. a. That abounds ; abundant. 

A-B5iJXD'|XG, 7z. Increase ; prevalence. South. 

A-B(3uT', prep. [A- S. ahutan.] 

1. Surrounding ; encircling ; around ; round ; 
as, About the neck ; about the body.” 

2. Near to; not far from; — witn reference 
to place, time, or quantity; as, About the 
house or situation ; about noon ; about a ton.” 

3. Relating to ; with respect to ; concerning; 
as, About the matter or subject.” 

4. Employed upon, or engaged in ; as, About 
one’s business.” 

5. Through or over, in various directions; 
as, To travel ahoid the country ” ; “A man 
about to\vn.” 

A-T^OXST' , ad, 1. Around; here and there; as, 

* ‘‘ To cast or look about ” ; ** To wander about.** 

2. Nearly; not far from; as, About as hot 
or cold,” 

3. In a state of readiness; as, About to 
go ” ; About to begin.” 

4. The longest way ; around ; as, “ He went 
aboutf not across.” 

About is used with verbs to modify their mean- 
ing ; as, to bring about, to accomplish, to bring to the 
state desired to come about, to occur in the natural 
course; — to go about, to prepare to do a thing, and 
(JYaut.) to change the course of tlie ship by tacking. 

A-b6vE' (?i-buvO> pt'ep. [A. S. dbufan, or hufan*, 

‘ he, by, and tifan, aloft ; Dut. hoven.] 

1. To or in a higher place ; higher than ; as, 

Above the grouna, the water, or the surface.” 

2. More than ; greater than ; superior to ; as, 

Aboi'e a thousand ” ; “ Above a mile.” 

3. Not in the power or reach of ; beyond ; as, 

reason*^; Above his roach, strength, 
or authority ” ; ** Above temptation.” 

4. Too proud for; too high for; as, Above 
his business, emplopnent, or associates.” 

A-B6ve' (gi-biSv'), ad. 1- Overhead; in a hi^er 

* place; aloft; — opposed to below, as, “The 
clouds, regions, or things above,** 

2. In or from heaven ; as, “ Things above, or 
from above.** 

3- Before ; as, “ Was above said, or observed.” 

4. (Law.) Upper; as, “The court above**] 
i. e. a superior court, as opposed to an inferior 
court, or court below. 

Above is sometimes used as an adjective by good 
writers, with an ellqisis of mentioned, eded. See,, in the 
sense of precede g ; as, “ The above remarks,” Camp- 
helPs Rhet. “ The above articles.” Swift. 

A-b6ve'-All (?i-bav'ai), ad. In the first place ; 

’ chiefly. 

A-b6ve'-BOARD, ad. [above and board, i. e. 
with the hands above the table, as in games of 
cards, so that there may be no concealment.] 
In open sight ; without artifice. 

It is the part of an honest man to desl above-board. Swi/i, 

A-B6vE'-CrT-]eiD (?i-bKv'sXt-ed), a. Cited before. 
“ The authority above-cited.’* Addison. 

A-b6ve’-DECK ( 3 i-bfiv'd«k), a. Upon deck; 

* without aitificc. Smart. 

A-B6VE'-GRc5t)NI), a. Alive; not in the ground 
or the grave. Beau. % FI. 

A,-B6VE'-MfiN-TIQNED (^-bBv'mSn-shund), a. 
Mentioned before ; above-cited. Addison, 

A-b6ve'-SAID («i-bfiv'sSd), a. Mentioned be- 

’ fore. H, More. 


I A 'BRA, 7z. A Polish silver coin, “worth about a 
I shilling sterling. Boag. 

AB~RA~CA*DAB ' R.$, 71. A cabalistic word, writ- 
ten triangularly, by successive repetitions, and 
with the omih'^ion'bf the last letter each time ; 
— formerly worn about the neck as a charm 
against agues, &c. Thus : — 

ABRACADABRA 
ABRACADABR 
ABRACADAB 
ABRACADA 
A B R A C A D 
A B E A C A 
A B R A C 
A B R A 
ABE 
A B 
A 

A-BRADE’, V. a. [L. ahradoy to scrape, shave off, 
grate ; ah, from, and rado, to scrape.] [z*. abrad- 
ed ; pp. ABRADING, ABRADED.] To Wear away 
from other parts; to rub off; to waste by fric- 
tion. Hale. 

A-BRAD'lNG, n. The act or process of wearing 
away. Bi'ande. 

A-BRA-IIAM^IC, a. Belonging lo Abraham. Ash. 
A-BRA-HA-MIT'I-CAL, a. Relating to Abraham; 

Abrahamic. * Qu. Rev. 

A 'BRA-HAM— MAX, 9Z. An impostor who asks 
alms under a pretence of lunacy. Disraeli. 

To sham Abraham, to pretend sicknese. Grose. 
fA-BRAlD', V. a. [A. S. afiretf/azi.] To rouse; 
to awake. Spenser. 

4-BRAbr’€HI-4, 71. pi. [Gr. a, without, and fiptiy- 
Xia, gills.] * (ZoOl^ An order of animals of the 
class AneUidw, having no gills or branchim, as 
the leech. Bx'ande. 

A-BRAN'jGIII-AN. n. (Zoid.) An animal having 
no gills ; one of the abranchia. Brands. 

A-BRAN'jOHJ-ATE, a. Devoid of gills. Oioen. 
t i$iB-RA§E', a. Rubbed smooth. B. Jonson. 
AB-RA^IQN (gib-ra'zhiin, 93), 7Z. [L. ahrasio.] 

1. The act of abrading or rubbing off ; attri- 
tion; friction. 

2. That which is rubbed off. Berkeley. 

8. (Med.) A su][)erficial excoriation : — an ul- 
ceration of the skin. Dunglison. 

A-BRAum', 7z. a kind of clay used for staining 
’ new mahogany red. Ogiliie. 

A-BRAX'AS, n, (Ent.) A genus of lepidopterous 
‘ insects;* the gooseberry span-worm. Brande. 

t A-BEAY', V. n. To a-wake ; to arouse. Spe7iscr. 

A-BRfiAST' (a-brgst'), ad. [A. S. 07i, in, and 
’ breast, breast.] 

1. Side by side, with breasts equally advanced. 

“ The riders rode abr-cast,** Dry den. 

2. (Naut.) Up with, opposite to, off ; as, “ A 
ship ebreast a head-land.^’ 

t AB-RB-NotjNCE', v. G. To renounce. Fox. 

fAB-RB-NON-Cl-A'TIQN (66), 7Z. [L. abrenun- 
fio.] Act of renouncing. Mede, 

t AB-REP'TION, 7z. [L. ebnpio, dbreptus, to 

snatch away.] A carrying away. Halliwell. 

AB-REU-VOIR' (ab-rii-vwbr'), n. [Fr.] 

1. A watering-place. Boyer. 

2. (Masonry.) A joint or interstice betw^een 
stones, to be filled up with mortar. Bntton. 

A'BKl-COCK, 7Z. See Apricot. Drayton. 

A-BKId^E' (?i-brXj3, V. a. [L. abbrevio ; Fr. ahre-^ 
’ g&r, to shorten.] [z. abridged ; pp. abridg- 
ing, ABllIDGED.Jj 

1. To make shorter in words, still keeping 
the substance ; to epitomize. 

That immortal work of Niebuhr which has left other writenr 
nothing else to do except eithci to copy or to aitndge it. Arnold, 

2. To curtail ; to reduce ; to contract ; to di- 
minish. 

Such determination abridges not that power wherein liberty 
consists. Locke. 

3- To deprive of; to cut off from; — followed 

by of or by from. 

That man should thus encroach on fellow-man, 
Abridge him qf his just and native rights, 

Moves indlgnarion. Coioper, 

Nor do I now make moon to be abridged 

From such a noble rate. Shak, 

Syn.— See Deprive. 

A-BRID^BD' (gi-brl]dO, p> Made shorter ; 
duced in quantity. 
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A^bRlO^'gR, 71 . One who abridges ; a shortener. 

A-BRII)(^'M^;NT, n. [Fr. abregement.] 

1. Contraction of a larger work into a smaller 
one ; a compend ; a summary ; an abstract ; an 
epitome. 

An abriUffment or abstract of any thing is the whole in little. 

Locke. 

2. Diminution ; contraction ; reduction. 

T’l.p f-po* the ro''''t“ri* T)’*tq 

n; »i II, '* I i\" < .1 » « I «• ‘ 

3. Restraint from any thing pleasing. 

It was his sin and folly which brought him under that 
abt idgnicnt. ISouth. 

Syn. — An abndrrment is the reduction of a literary 
work to a smaller compass. A compendium^ compend^ 
epitome^ abstract^ and i>ummary, are all used to denote 
a concise view of any science, and are often used as 
nearly synonymous with abndg'ment ; but an abstract 
and summary are very concise abridgments. A synop- 
sis or syllabus is such an abridgment or abstract as 
brings all the paits of a subject under one view. A 
digest is a methodical arrangement of the ditferent 
parts of a subject or science. An abridgment of the 
History of England ; a compendium or compend of a 
science; an ep itome ox summary oiXustoxy, an abstract 
of an act of Congress j a synopsis of astronomy 3 a 
digest of the laws. 

t A- BROACH', v.a. [A. S. ahrecan^ to break.] 
To tap ; to set abroach. Chaucer. 

j\-BROACH' (?i-br 6 ch'), ad. 1* In a condition to 
* let the contents run out; — spoken of vessels 
holding liquor. 

The jars of generous wine ^ , 

He set abroach. Dt'yden. 

2. In a State to be diffused, or communicated. 

Alack I what iniscluefs might be set (throach. Shak. 

The doctrine of a metcmnsychoais the Greek waters agiee 
to have been first set abroac/i by the Egyptians. Wati>u) ton. 


A-BROACH'MiglNT, w. {Law.) The act of fore- 
stalling the market. Cowell. 

fA-BROAD' ( 9 -bra.wd'), '0.71. [A. S. h'€sda7i^ to 

enlarge.] To extend ; to issue. Leaver, 

A-BROAd' (?i-bra.wd'), ad. [A. S. in, and 
' bi'cedi broad.] 

1 . Without confinement; widely; at large. 

« The fox roams far ahi'oad.** Prior. 

2 . Out of the house ; as, To walk abroad.** 

Pope. 

3. Before the public ; as, What news 
abroad ? ” 

4 . Without, as opposed to within ; as, “ In- 
fluences from abroad.** 

5 . In another country. “What learn our 

youth abroad ? ” Drtjde7i. 

f AB'RQ-GA-BLE, a. That may be abrogated. 

tl. More. 


AB'RQ-GATE, V.a. [L. ahroffo; ah^ from, used 
negatively, and royo, to ask, to propose a law.] 
[i.jjifclOGATED ABROGATING, ABROGATED.] 

To repeal ; to annul ; to abolish entirely, as 
distinguished from derogate and obi'ogaie . — 
See Derogate and Okrogatb. 

All statutes made by King Edward were revoked, 
ed, and made frustrate. Mall. 

Syn. — See Abolish. 

t AB'RO-GATE, G. Annulled; abolished. 

K. Ed. VI. Injunc. 

AB-RQ-GA‘TIQN, n. The act of abrogating; a re- 
peal. ’ Clarendo9i. 

n. [Gr., from a, priv., and ^pSipa, food, 
* not fit for food.] {Dot.) A genus of plants of the 
same order as TheobroTna, or the chocolate-tree. 

f A-BR 66 d', ad. [A. S, 6 roc?, a brood.] In the 
act of brooding. Sana'ofi. 

t A-BR56D'lNG,n. Act of sitting abrood. Barret. 

fA-BROOK' (a-brdk'), V, a. [A. S. brman^ to 
hear,] To brook ; to bear ; to endure. Bhak. 

or [L.; 

from Gr. ajSpfirovov, from a priv. and sports, mor- 
tal.] (Bot.) The plant southernwood; Arte- 
irdna ^rotmxum. Loudon. 


AB-Rf>PT\ a. [li. abrumpQ^ abn^tiSy to break 
off.] 

1 . Broken; craggy; rough; rugged; steep; 

precipitous. “ Rocks abrupt.** Thomson. 

2. Blunt ; unseasonable ; hasty ; sudden ; 
without the customary or proper preparatives. 

departure.^' Bhak. 

J9igg*‘ Used hyMHon as a noun 3 as, Over the vast 
abrupt*^ 


AU-Rl^PT', t. a. 1. t To disturb; to interrupt, ' AB-spx-TA'TIOX, n. An absenting one^s self. 

BrowTie. 

2. To break off. [r.] Conyheare. 

AB-Rt'P'TrON, n. Act of breaking off; violent 
and sudden separation. Shak, 

AB-RUPT'LY, ad. In an abrupt manner ; hastily ; 
without due forms of preparation. 

Abruptly pinnate, (Bot.) pinnate without an odd 

leaflet at the end. Gray. 


4 Yf»ur ah-,(utaUon from the House had my entire concur- 
. rence. nakejidd. 

1 Ab-S^N-TEE', 71. One absent from his station 
or country : — a landed proprietor who resides at 
a distance from his estate; — a term applied 
generally by -way of reproach to Irish landlords. 

A great part of estates in Ireland are owned by absentees. 

Child. 


AB-RCPT'NgSS, 71. 1. State of being abrupt; 

steepness; craggedness. IVoodicaid. 

2. An abrupt manner ; suddenness; roughness. 

Abmptuess of the sentences.” IPai'lon. 

A'BRVS, 71. [Gr. aiipds, delicate.] (Bot.) A West- 
Indian tree with papilionaceous flowers ; wild 
liquorice, Kecklaces and rosaries are often 
formed of its seeds. Loudon. 


AB-S^N-TEE'l!§M, 7i. The state of an absentee ; 
the act or habit of residing at a distance from 
one’s real estate- Qu. Rev. 

AB-SEA’T'^IR, n. One who absents himself from 
his place. Thurloie. 

f AB-SfiNT'M^NT, 71. A remaining absent from. 

Ba7row. 


Ab'SCESS, 71.; pi. Xb'sc£ss-i:§. [L, abscessus; 
Fr. abc^s, a departure, a suppuration.] (Med.) 
An inflammatory or purulent tumor ; an im- 
posthume, gathering, or boil. Dunglisoii. 

AB-SClXD' (?Lb-sind'), v. a. [L. ahscindo, to cut 
* off ; Gr. o’vefw, to rend asunder.] To cut off- 
“ Two syllables abscinded.** Joh7ison. 

Ab'ScIss, 71.; pi. AB'scTss-n§. (Geom.) Aline 
used in reference to a point, being a 
portion of aline, given in position, and 
called the axis q^* abscisses, which is 
cut off by a line or a plane passing xf. 
through the point and parallel to a 
given line or plane. Peirce. 


j0gf* The abscisses and ordinates of the several points 
of a curve determine its nature. In the figure, C D is 
the absciss, and B D the ordinate, of the point B. 


,dB-SCis'S.4, n. \ pi. L. ab-scKs’ SJE ; Eng.pL ^b> 
scls/s^s. [L.] (Geojw.) Same as Absciss. RraWe. 
AB-SCiS'SIQN (?ib-slzh'uii, 93) [?b-slzh'uu, IF. J. 
' F. Ja. K. 8771 . C . ; ^b-slsh'uii, IS. P,], w. [L. ab- 
scissio.] 

1, Act of cutting off. Wise7na7t, 

2. State of being cut off. Browne, 

« I have differed from Mr. Sheridan in marking 
ss in this word, and I think with the best usage on 
my side. Though doulde ss is almost alw»ays pro- 
nounced sharp and hissing, yet when a sharp s pre- 
cedes, It soetns more agreeable to the ear to pronounce 
the succeeding $ flat. Thus, though the termination 
ition is always sharp, yet because the s in transition 
is necessarily sharp, the t goes into the flat sound, as 
if written transizhwn, which see.” HalLer, 

These remarks relating to the pronunciation of 
double 111 cdacission arc applicable ale^o to the double 
s 111 scission and rescission, and also iit tlic word scis- 
sors. 


AB-SCOND', u. n. [L. obscondo, to bide away.] 
* {«, absconded ; pp. absconding, absconded.] 
To absent one’s self privately ; to withdraw ; to 
secrete one’s self ; to hide ; to steal away. 
“ The marmot absconds all winter.” Ray. 


fAB-SCONB', V. a. To conceal, “Nothing is 
absco7ided from us- Bentley, 


t AB-S 06 nd'^:NCB, Concealment. Phillips. 

AB-SCOND'JgR, 71, One who absconds. 

AB'S^INCB, 71. [L. ebsentia ; absum, to be away ; 
Fr. abse7i€e.'] 

1 . The state of being absent, opposed to j^res- 
ence ; as, “ During my absence** 

2 . Carelessness ; inattention. “The little 

abs€7ices of mankind.” Addison. 

3. Want ; as, “ In the absetice of proof.” 

4. (Law.) Non-appearance. BuTrrill. 

AB'S^NT, a. [L. absens ; Fr. absent. 1 

1 . Not present. Absent from her sight.” 

Shak. 

2 . Careless ; inattentive ; abstracted in mind. 

Addison. 

Syru — A man is literally absent when he is not 
present ; he is figuratively absent, inattentive %n mind, 
or abstracted, when his mind is occupied with some 
subject not connected with the company present, 

AB-SfiNT', V, a. [i. ABSENTED ; pp. ABSENTING, 

’ ABSENTED.] 1. To withdraw; to forbear to 
come into presence ; “ If any member abse7its 
himself.’^ Addison, 

2 . To make absent, [e.] 

Go— forthy stay, not free, abe&Os thee more, Milton. 

t AB's?iNT, n. One who is not present. Bp. Morto7%, 

t AB-Si?;N-TA'Ne-0(3^S, a. TLow D. abse7iitaneus.'] 
Habitually absenting one^s self. Bailey. 


AB-SIN'THJ-AN, a. Of the nature of wormwood. 
“ Ahsiiithicin bitterness.” Randolph. 

AB-SIN'THI-AT-5D, p. a. Impregnated with 

* wormwood. Bailey. 

AB-S 1 N'TH{NE, «. (Chem.) A peculiar bitter 

* principle extracted from womi'vvood. Bi-ande. 

AB-sm-THl'TE^, 71. [L.] (Med.) Wine im- 
pregnated with w'ormw’-ood. Dungliso7i. 

AB-Sidr ' THI- t/M (flib-sln'the-iim), 7 i. [L., from Gr. 

* diphetov ; a priv., and ^ivQos, delight.] Common 
wormwood; Artemisia Absinthium. LoudQ7%. 

t AB-SIST', V. 71. [L. absisto, to withdraw.] To 
kand off ; to leave off. Bailey. 

Ab'SO-LUTE (24), a. [L. absolvo, ahsolutus, to 
from.] 

1. Clear from other things ; independent of 

any thing else ; perfect in itself; unrestricted ; 
unlimited ; complete; — applied as well to per- 
sons as to things ; as, Absolute power or gov- 
ernment” ; “An absolute command.” “An 
absolute master.” Shak. 

2. (Gm77i.) Independent as to sjmtax ; not 
connected grammatically with, or governed by, 
other words ; as, “ The case absolute** 

Syn. — An absolute sovereign is above the control 
of law, and has uuiestricted iiower of legislation. An 
absolute niouarcli , despotic authority ; arbitrary meas- 
ures. Absolute or unlimited space. Absolute or uncon- 
ditional promise. Absolute or peremptory refusal. 

Ab'SQ-LUTE-LY, ad. In an absolute manner ; 
completely ; in the fullest sense ; without con- 
dition, j imitation, relation, or dependence. 

A B'SQ-LUTE-N^SS, 7t, Freedom from limitation 
or dependence ; despotism. 

AB-SO-LU'TION (24), 7 %. [L. absolidio.'l 

ll Act of aosolving ; acquittal ; a remission ; — 
applied especially to a ceremony, performed by 
a priest, of declaring a repentant sinner absolved 
or freed from sin and its consequences. South. 

2* t (RItet.) Exhaustive treatment of a sub- 
ject. B. Jtmson. 

Syn.— Bee Pardon. 

AB'SO-Lt)-TT§M, 71. 1. Independence of control 
from a constitution or laws ; the principles of 
despotism; despotism. Brands. 

2. Predestination. Ash. 

\ Ab'SO-LU-TIsT, 71. An advocate for despotism. 

For. Qu. Rev. 

AB-S 6 L'U-TQ-RY Ub-sbl'u-tar-§, TK J. E. F.Ja. 

' K. Sm.; Sib'so-lu-to-re, S.P. Jrb.La. ]Ju,abso- 
Ititorius.'] That absolves; absolvatory; serv- 
ing to acquit. Ayliffe. 

4 B-S 6 L' VA-TO-RY, a. Relating to pardon ; for- 

* giving; absolutoVy. 

AB-sOLYB'' (9b-251v'), V. a. [L. absolve, to free 

' from.] H. ABSOLVED ; pp. absolving, ab- 
solved.! 

1 . To loosen from; to clear; to acquit, as 
from guilt or punishment. 

"For Qod, not man, absolves our firailtles here* Pope. 

2 . t To complete ; to finish. MiUon. 

3. t To explain ; to solve. 

He shall absolve the doubt. Sir T. Browm. 

Syn. — A person may be absolved flrom sin and its 
consequences by the mercy of God, aegwUed of an ac- 
cusation by men, cleared from a charge by evidence, 
and have puiiishinent remiued . — See Forgive. 
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Ab-^oLV ?R, n. One who ahsolvos. More, 

4B-^OL’V|-TOR, n, (Law.) A decree of abso- 
lution j — a Scotch forensic term. Jamieson. 

•^AB'SO-NANT, a. [L. absono, ahsonafis."] Con- 
trary to ; discordant with ; absonous, “ Ab- 
sonant to nature.” Quarles. 

t AB'SO-NATE, -D, o. (Lato.) To avoid; to de- 
test. Ash. 

t AB'SO-NOfJS, a. pii. absonus.] 

1. Unmusical- Fotherbrj. 

2. Absurd ; contrary to. Ahsonoxis to our 

reason.” Glamille, 

AB-SORB', V. a. [L. ahsorbeo^ to suck up ; It. 
assorbire ; Sp. absorver ; Fr. absorber,] (i. AB- 

SOllBED ; pp. ABSOKBIN-G, ABSORBED.] 

1. To imbibe ; to suck up ; as, “ A sponge will 
absorb water.” 

2. To swallow up, as a vortex ; to destroy. 
And dark oblivion soon absoi bs them all. Cawper, 

3. To engage 'wholly ; to engross ; as, “ To be 
absorbed in business.” 

AB-sGrB-A-BIl'1-TY, n. Quality of being ab- 
sorbable,* * Knowles. 

AB-SORB'A-BLE, a. That may be absorbed. 

Knowles. 

^B-SdRB'5NT, n. 1. (Med.) A medicine that 
dries up humors, or neutralizes acids, as chalk, 
magnesia, &c, Dunglison. 

2. (Anat.) An absorbent vessel. 

AB-SdEB'jpNT, a. That absorbs moisture, water, 
&c. Todd. 

Absorbent vessels^ (Anat.) sometimes called absorb- 
ents, are the lacteal vessels, which take up the digested 
aliiueiit and carry it into tJie system, and tiie lym- 
phatic vessels, which absorb and convey out of the 
system dll matters injurious to it. 

Absorbent grounds* ( Paint.) picture grounds prepared 
in distemper, that have the property of absorbing re- 
dundant oil. FairhoU, 

f Ab-SQR-bI”TIQN, n. Absorption. Brotvne. 

(• AB-SdRPT', p. a. [L. absorpttcs.l Absorbed ; 
SAvallowed up. A&sorpt in cRre.^* Pope. 

AB-SdRP'TION (94), n. 1. Act of absorbing, 
sucking up, or imbibing; as, “The absorption 
of water by a sponge.” 

2. State of being swallowed up. 

Its (the Greek philosophy’s] gradual decay and total obsorp- 
tion in the schools. Warburton, 

3, Complete occupation; engrossment; as, 
“ Ahsorpti07i in business.” 

AB-SdRP'TIVE, a. Having the power to imbibe. 

Smart. 

ASS^quJs ndc, [;L.] (Law.) Without this; — 
words of exception, formerly made use of in a 
traverse, or denial of an allegation. Whishaw. 

.AB-STAIN', V. 71. [L. abstmeo; abs, from, and 
neo, to hold, to keep from ; It. astenere ; Sp, 
ahstenerse ; Fr. ahstenir.] [f. abstained ; pp. 

ABSTAINING, ABSTAINED.] 

‘ To keep from ; to forbear ; to refrain from any 
indulgence ; to desist. 

Called to Uie temple of impure delight. 

He that dtatedm, and he alone, does nght. Chwper. 

t AB-STAIN', V. a. To hinder. Milton. 

a. [L. dbstemiteSf abs, from, 
and temetim, intoxicating^ drink ; It, astemio ; 
JSp. abstemio ; Fr. abstime^ 

1. Practising abstinence; very temperate; 
sober; abstinent; refraining. 

Under his special eye 

Abstemwug I grew up and thrived amain. JfSion. 

2. Spent in abstinence or fasting. 

Till yonder sun descend, 0, let me pay 

To grief and anguish one absteodoua day. Pape. 

Syn. — An abstemious man lays an habitual, and 
an abstinent man a temporary, restraint upon his 
appetites ; a temperate man habitually practises mod- 
eration in drink ; and a sober man is free from intox- 
ication or excess. A man may be sober, yet not 
temperate; and temperate, yet not abstemious or ab- 
stinent, 

iAB-STH'MI-OtrS-LY, ad. With abstinence ; tem- 

‘ perately, 

^B-STja^MI-OyS-NfiSS, n. Quality of being ab- 
stemious. Herbert. 

Syn. — See Abstinence. 
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t AB-ST£N*TIQN‘, n. [L. ^sientits, kept away 
from.] 

1. Act of Tostraining. Bp. Taylor. 

2. (Law.) Act of preventing an heir from 
taking possession. 

A B- STERNE', r. a. [L. obstergo, to wipe off, to 

* dry up ; Fr. ahsterger^ [i. absterged ; pp. 

ABSTERGING, ABSTERGED.] To CleaUSe b}’ 
wiping ; to wipe. Burton. 

AB-STER'(?EXT, a. (Med.) Having a cleansing 
’ quality ; purgative. Dunglison. 

t AB-STERSE', v. a. To cleanse ; to purify. 

Browne. 

AB-STER'SIpN, n. The act of cleansing. Bacon. 
t AB-STER'S|VE, n. A cleanser. Sir W. Petty. 

fAB-STER'SlVE, a. Having the quality of 
cleansing. Pope. 

t AB-STER'S|VE-N]£ss, n. Quality of being ab- 
kersive. Boyle. 

AB'STf-NENCB, n. [L- ahstine7itia ; Fr. absti- 
7ie?u:e.'] Act of abstaining; forbearance of 
prohibited food or drink ; forbearance of neces- 
sary food, or of any thing ; fasting. 

Abstinence from a present pleasure, that offers itself, is a 
pain, nay, oftentimes a very great one. Zocle. 

Abstinence in extremity will prove a mortal disease, but the 
experiments of it arc very rare. Arbuthnot. 

Syn. — Abstinence and abstemiousness are more than 
temperance and sobriety. In abstinence and abstemi- 
ousness there is self-denial ; in temperance and sobriety, 
wisdom and decorum. A day of fasting is a day of 
abstinence. 

AB'STI-NfiN-CY, n. Abstinence. Hammond. 
Ab'STI-N^NT, a. [L. absiinem ; It. asti-nente ; 
Pt. abstment.] Using abstinence; abstemious; 
very temperate. — See Abstemious. Hahs. 

AB'STl-NfiNT, w. (Eccl. Hist.) One of a sect in 
France and Spain, about the end of the third 
century, who opposed marriage and condemned 
the use of flesh meat. Buck. 

AB'STI-NfiNT-LY, ad. With abstinence. Donne. 
t AB-STdRT'jpD, G. [L. oSsforto.] Forced away 
ijy violence. Bailey. 

AB-STRAct', n, a. [L. abstraho, dbstractus, to 

* draw away ; abs, from, and irahOi to draw.] [i. 
abstracted ; pp. abstracting, abstracted.] 

1. To take or draw from, as one thing from 
another ; to separate, as ideas ; to disunite. 

I deny that I can abstract one [quality] from another. 

Berkeley. 

2. To take away surreptitiously from the 
property of another ; as, “ To (itbst7'act money 
or goods from a parcel.” Bev. J. Hunter. 

3. To reduce ; to epitomize. 

Let us abstt'oet them Into brief compends. Watts. 

4. (Chem.) To drive off by distillation ; to 
extract. “ Having abstracted the whole spirit.” 

Boyle. 

AB-STrAct', tJ. n. To separate ideas. “Brutes 
' abstract not.” Locke, 

I own myself able to eitairact in one sense, as when I con- 
sider some particular parts or qualities separated from others. 

Berkeley. 

Ab'STRACT [ab'stiakt, S. P. Ja. K. Sm. Wb . ; 
SLb-sti^fct', w. C . — See Abstractly], a. 

1. Separated from something else, or from all 
other things ; existing in the mind only ; not 
concrete or connected with sensible objects; 
independent of others, and not to be altered by 
time or circumstances. 

Abstract terms signify the modeorqualify of a being, with- 
out any regard to the sulncct In which it is ; as, whiteness, 
roundness, length, breadth, wisdom, morality, mb, death. 

Watts. 

2. t Refined; pure. Donne. 

Ab'STRAcT [ab'st^kt, Sf. W. P. J. F* K. Sm. 
Wb.in. 

1. The concentration or essence of virtues, 
powers, or properties in one subject, previously 
existing in another larger, or in many others. 

Ijook here upon thy brother Geoffrey’s fiice ; 

This little abstract doth contain that large 

"Which died in Geoffrey. Sfiak. 

You shall there find a man who Is the o&sbtcce 

Of all &ults all men follow. Bhak. 

2. An epitome ; an abridgment ; a summary. 

He could give a tolerable analyMs and abstract of everytrea- 
tise he had read. Waits. 

3. The state of being abstracted, separated, 
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or disconnected; as, “To consider a thing in 
the abstract.** 

Syn.— Cc? ABEiDGjrcNT 

AB-STRACT'|:D, jo. ff. l. Separated. MiUon. 

2. Ilelined. Abstraetealoy^** Donne. 

3. Abstruse ; diflicult. 

4. Inattentive to present objects. “ The ab- 
stracted ear.” iVax^on. 

Syn. — See Absent. 

AB-STRACT'J5D-LY, ad. With abstraction ; sim- 
’ ply ; separately. Dry den. 

AB-STRACT'^ID-NESS, w. State of being ab- 
stracted or abstruse. 

The abstractedness of these speculations is no recommenda- 
tion. Hume. 

AB-STRACT'?R, 7i. One who abstracts. 

AB-STRAc'TION, 71. 1. Act of abstracting; 

* separation, as of ideas. 

The word abstraction simiifies a withdrawing some part of 
an idea from other parts or it. 

This is called ebsti action, whereby ideas, taken from partic- 
ular beings, become general representati\ cs of all of the same 
kind; and their names general names, applicable to whatever 
exists conformable to such abstract ideas. Locke. 

2. A theoretical, impracticable notion ; as, 
“To propose mere abstractions.** 

3. State of being abstracted; absence of 
mind ; inattention. 

4- Separation from worldly objects ; recluse 
life. 

A hermit wishes to be praised for his abstraction. Pope, 

6. f (Chem.) The separation of the volatile 
parts in distillation. 

t AB-STRAC-Ti”TIors, a. Abstracted or drawn 
from ves*sels without fermentation. Ash. 

AB-STRAC'TIVE, a. Having the power of ab- 
stracting. 

AB-STRAC'TIVE-LY, ad. In an abstractive 

* manner. ’ Hanwioxtd. 

AB'STRACT-LY [?b-striiktMe, S. W. P. J. F. Ja. 

K. Sm. C. ; ab'strSlkt-le, O. Cl, Wb.], ad. In 
an abstract manner ; absolutely ; without refer- 
ence to any thing else, 

JB^ Consistency requires that the adverb abstractly 
and the substantive abstractness shoubl receive the 
same accent as the adjective abstract, from wJiich they 
are derived ; though most orthoepists are inconsistent 
in their mode of accenting them. 

Ab'STRACT-N?SS, 71. The quality of being ab- 
stract. — See Abstractly. 
t AB-STRlCT'JglD, ju. a. \Ij, abstri7igo, abstrdetus.] 
tJnbound. Bailey, 

t AB-STRlN§^E' (?ib-strlnj'), v. a. To unbind. 

Bailey, 

t AB-STRtlDE', V. a. |X. abstrudo.] Toi^^rust 
away. Bailey. 

AB-STRt)SE' (24), ft. [L. dbsti'udo, ahstnisus, to 
’ thrust away ; It. astruso ; Sp. abstntso ; Fr, ab- 
«^m 5 .] Remote from coucc ytion, apprehension, 
or view; difficult to be comprehended or un- 
derstood ; obscure ; not plain. “ Thoughts ab- 
struse,** MiUon, 

AB-STROse'LY, ad. In an abstruse manner; 

* obscurely. 

AB-STROse'N^SS, n. Quality of being abstruse. 

Boyle, 

t AB-STRd'Sl-TY, n. Abstruseness. Brow7ie, 

t AB-SUME', V. a, [L. absumo.] To waste ; to eat 
up. Hale. 

t ^B-sf^MP'TIQN, n. Destruction. Bp. Gauden. 

AB-SURD', ft. [L, absurdm ; ab, from, and surdus^ 
' deaf ; as that to which one should turn a deaf 
ear ; or, like a reply received from one deaf, 
and, therefore, ignorant of that to which he 
replies ; It. assurdo ; Sp. absurdo ; Fr. dbswrde.] 

Contrary to reason or to manifest truth, or to 
the dictates of common sense ; unreasonable f 
without judgment; irrational; inconsistent; 
- preposterous; foolish. 

’TIs phrafle absuo'd to call a villain great. Pope, 

One who shows it [his witl In an improper place is imper- 
tinent and Addison. 

Syjx,^ Absurd signifies coutraiy to manifest truth 
or the dictates of common sense ; unreasonable and ir- 
rationai, contrary to reason ; inconsistent, wanting con- 
sistency or accordance ; preposterous, jierverted m or- 
der, or impracticable ; foolish, void of understanding. 
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An absurd opinion j unreasonable request ; irrational 
views ; inconsistent statement ; preposterous sclieme 5 
/no fwA conduct or remark. — See Paradoxical. 

^B-SURD'I-TY, n, 1. The quality of beins ab- 
surd ; unrea'sonablencss. Locke, 

2. That which is absurd. “ When we see 
the ahsiirdities of another.** Addison, 

AB-SURD'LY, ad. In an absurd manner. 

AB-SURD'N^)SS, n. The quality of being absurd. 

A-BU'JSTA^ 71 , [Eth., ow father,] The high priest, 
or sole bishop, of the Abyssinian church. Salt, 

A-BfJN'DANCE, 7i, [L. ahundantia ; It. aJbbon- 

rf«;ica;*Sp. ahu7idancia\ Fr. abondance, — See 
Abound.] More than enough, applied to quan- 
tity or number ; overflow ; great plenty ; exu- 
berance. 

If there be more pleasure in abundance, there is more secn- 
xity in a mean estate. JBp. BalL 

Out of the abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh. 

Matt. xii. 34. 

JOnaidance of peasants are employed in hewing down these 
trees. Addmon, 

Syn.— See Plenty. 

A-BtlN'DANT, a, [L. cd)unda7is ; It. ahbondante ; 
Sp. abuhdante ; Fr. abo7idant,l Plentiful ; ex- 
uberant; overflowing; abounding; plenteous; 
copious. 

Good, the more 

Communicated, more abundant grows. Milton. 

Abundant number, (Anth.) such a number that the 
sum of its divisors is greater than the number itself, 
e. g. IS, divisible by 1, S, 3, 4, and 6 ; — opposed to a 
deficient number, and to a perfect number. Braude. 

Syn.— See Ample, Exuberant, Fertile. 

4i-Bt3rN'DANT-Ly, ad. In plenty ; exuberantly ; 
sufficiently. 

^■-Blj^'A-BLE, a. That may be abused. H, More, 

+ A-BU^'A^B, n- Abuse. W7n,W7iateky. 

A-BU§E^ (a-bdz', 118), V, a, [L. ahvior, ahmus ; 

* ab, from, and tdor, to use ; i. e. to turn to im- 
proper use.] [i. abused; pp, abusing, 

ABUSED.] 

1. To make an ill use of. 

They that use this world as not abusing it 1 Cor, yii. 81. 

2. To injure ; to use ill. 

The gravest and wisest person in the world may be abused 
by being put into a fooPa coat WloUon.. 

3. To revile ; to vilify ; to reproach. 

JJtnm him to the Moor. Shah. 

4. To violate ; to defile ; to pollute. Spenser, 

5. To impose upon ; to deceive. 


Out of my weakness and my mel 
Abuses me to damn me. 

Syn.-— See Revile. 


He perhaps, 
r melancholy, 


A-BUSE' (^-bus', 118), 71, 1. Ill use; the opposite 

* of good use ; as, An abtise of a privilege.** 

2, A corrupt practice. “Cries out upon 

abmesf* Saak, 

3, Reproachful language ; invective ; unjust 
censure ; rude reproach ; contumely. Mi/ton, 

4, Seducement ; violation of the person. 

Sidney. 

Syn.-~See Satire. 

fA-BUSE'F^L, a. Abusive. JBp. Barlow. 

A-Btj§*5R (^-bdz'^r), n. One who abuses or 

* makes an ill use of ; one who maltreats, de- 
ceives, or defiles, 

t A-BU'§ION (a-bfi'*hun), n. Ill use or usage. 

Strype. 

.^-Bir'SlTE, a. 1. Practising abuse; as, “An 
abimve author.** 

2, Containing abuse ; reproachful; reviling; 

scurrilous ; opprobrious ; rude. “ Throwii^ 
out scurrilous, ahusive terms.*’ Soutn. 

3. t Deceptive. “ An abusive treaty.** Bacon, 

Syn«— See Oeeeksivs, Reproachful. 

A-bC 'SJ VE-LY, ad. In an abusive manner ; re- 

' proachfully.* Boyle, 

^.-BU'SIVE-NJBss, 7^, Quality of being abusive. 
** To rave in his barbarous abusivemas. MiUon, 
V. n. fFr. ciboviir ; h, to, and bout, end.] 
r». abutted; pp. ABUTTING, ABUTTED.] To 
be at the end or border ; to end at ; to border 
upon } to meet, or to be opposite, and near 
meeting ; — used with itpon or againsi, Shah, 

4 ^ Jolinson pronounoes tliis word obsolete ; but it 


IS still in use, particularly as a technical word, both 
in law and m architecture. 

A-BLr'Tl-I.OX, n. [Arab. ; name of a plant analo- 
gous to marsh-mallows.] {BotJ) A genus of 
plants ; Indian mallow- Loudon, 

A-Bt’T'M5NT, 71. (Arch.) That which receives 

* the end of, or gives support to, or borders upon, 
any thing : — a mass of masonry, earth, or tim- 
ber at the end of a bridge : — the solid part of a 

t pier from which an arch, less than a semicircle, 
springs ; a fixed point from which resistance 
or reaction is obtamed. — See Arch. 

A-BCtt'TAL, n. (Law.y The butting or boun- 

* dary of Lind at the end ; a headland. Cowell. 

A-bCt'T^R, 7^. He who or that which abuts, or 

* borders on ; as, “A street repaired by the abut- 
ters.’* 

f AB'VQ-LATE, V. a, [L. ab, from, and volo, to 
fly.] To fly from. Ash. 

t A-BY' (&-bI')> [Perhaps from A. S. ahiga7%, 
to abide, to wait.] To endure; to pay for; 
to suffer for. Shak. 

t A-BY', V. 71. 1. To remain ; to abide. Spenser. 

2. To pay dearly. “He dearly shall adv.** 

Spms&r. 

fA-Bi?§M' (8-bizm'), ». [OldFr. Abyss. 

‘ * The dark backward and abysm of time.** Shak. 


Nor hath fliiir Europe, her vast bounds tliroagho-nt. 

An acadente ol note I luund not out. ilowelL 

See Academy. 

^ AC-A-DE'MJ-aL, a. Academical. Jdh 7 is 07 i. 

AC-A-DE'MI-AN, «. A scholar or member of an 
academy, [r,] Marston. 

AC-A-d£m'|C, 71. 1, An academical or Platonic 
phfiosopher. ^ J^hiton. 

2* A student of a university or academy. “ A 
young academic.** iratts. 

AC-.y-DfiM IC, ) Q Belonging to the doc- 

AC-A-DEM'l-CAL, S trines of Plato, or to an 
academy or university. “ Acacle 77 iic groves.** 
Pope. ** That acadetnical inscription.*^ Sinith 
on Old Age. 

AC-A-DEM'I-CALS, n. pi. The dress peculiar to 
officers and students in a college or university. 

The Etonian, 

AC-A-DBM'l-CAL-LY, ad. In an academical 
manner. 


A-BY§'MAL, a. Belongmg to an abyss ; bottom- 
* less. “‘An abysmal eliff?* H, Smith, 

A-B’V’SS' (^-bls'), n . ; pi. A-B^SS'E?« [Gr. dBuaaoq, 
' bottomless ; a priv. and ^bcaosy depth ; L. abys- 
sm.] 

1. A depth without bottom ; a great depth ; a 
deep pit ; a gulf ; an immeasurable space. 

Who shall tempt with wandering fbet 
The dark, unbottomed, intimte abj/ss t Milton. 
Thy throne is darkn^s in the aby^ of light JOryden. 

2. Hell ; the bottomless pit. Roscom7n07i. 

3. {Her.) The centre of an escutcheon. 

Buchanan. 

Syn. — See Gulf- 

t A-bI^SS'AL, a. Relating to, or like, an abyss. 

J^*m. Law. 

AB-YS-SIn'[--^N, n, A native or inhabitant of 
Abyssinia. P. Cyc. 

Ab-YS-SIn'I-AN, a. (Geog.) Relating to Abys- 
smia. ' ^ ^ P, Cyc. 

Ac, Ak, or AKE. Initial syllables in the names of 
places, from the Saxon ac^ an oak ; as, Acton, 
Oaktown. Gibson. 

AC-A-CA'LIS, n. [Gr. itKacaUs.] {Bot.) A shrub 
be’aring a flower and fruit like those of a tama- 
risk. Crabb. 

j^^CA'CI-Ai (si-ka'slie-9, 66), n, [L. ; Gr. &KaKla, 
from a point.] pi. L. 4 rCfA^cf-JE; Eng. 

^-CA^CI-A§. 

1. {Bot.) A genus of plants of the pulse 
family, including the catechu and gum-arabic 
trees : — the name is popularly applied to other 

f enera, a.B, false acacia, the common locust-tree, 
lohmiapseudacada', -^rose-acacia, a handsome 
shrub, uobinia hispida, Loudon. 

2. {Med.) A drug; being the juice of the 
unripe fruit of the Mimosa 7iilotica solidified by 
evaporation, and used as an astringent medi- 
cine ; — the juice of unripe sloes prepared in a 
similar manner, and for the same purpose. 

3. (Aw^.) A roll or bag seen on medals in 
the hands of several emperors and consuls of 
the lower empire, the purpose of which has not 
been discovered. P. Cyc. 

A-CA'CIAN (66), n. {JEecl. Mist.) A follower of 
’ Acacius, the founder of an ancient Christian 
sect. Ency. 

A-CA'CJ-0 (gi-ka'she-5), n. A heavy, durable wood, 
similar to red maho^ny, but darker ; much es- 
teemed in ship-builmng. WeaU. 

t Ac'A'CY, n. [Gr. ^tKCKla ; a priv. and KaK6f, 
bad.*] Preedom from malice. Ash. 

tAc'A-DBME, n, 1. The Anglicised form of 
Academus, the name of the orimnal owner of 
the grove near Athens, where Plato held his 
scho ol, called after him Academia, the Academy. 
See there the oHve grove ed: Academe, 
mato*a retirement. MSUon. 

2. An academy. 


Ac-A-D 5-MI"CIAN (ak-^-de-imTsh'an), n, A mem- 
ber of an academy ; a man of science or litera- 
ture. “The French Swhihu 7 ' 7 ie. 

t A-CAd'^:-M1§M, n. The academical philosophy. 
“ The great principle of academis7n.** Baxter. 

t A-cAe'B-mIst, 71. A member of an academy ; an 
academical philosopher ; an academic. Baxter. 

A-CAd'|;-MY [a-k&d'e-me, P. J, F. E. Ja. K. Sm. 
C. Wb.% e-kkd'§-me or a.k'a-dSttt-9, S. H’.], n. 
[Gr. &Ka6i)itia, a name derived from Academus, 
the original owner of a garden or grove in the 
suburbs of Athens, whic'.i afters arils came Into 
the possession of the public by the bequest of 
Cimon, and was the favorite resort of the lovers 
of philosophy and meditation, particularly of 
Plato and his followers ; L. academia ; It. aeca- 
demia ; Sp. academta ; Fr. academie.] 

1. A gymnasium near ancient Athens, where 

Plato taught philosophy ; Plato’s school of phi- 
losophy. South. 

2. A society of learned men associated for the 
advancement of the arts and sciences ; as, “ The 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences,** 

3. A place of instruction or school appropri- 
ated to students in the fine arts, or in some 
particular art or science ; as, “ An Academy of 
Painting,** “ A Military Academy.** 

4. A college ; a university- 

Of our two academic [i. c. imiversities] 1 named. JDctme. 

In tliis sense it is not now often used. 

5. A seminary of learning, or school, holding 
a rank between a university or college and a 
common school ; — first applied in England by 
the nonconformists to their collegiate schools, 
and now in common use in the United States. 

Academy figure, (Paint.) a drawing usually made 
with black and white chalk on tinted paper after 
a living model. 

Syn. — See School. 

4 ^ “ Dr. Johnson tells us, that tliis word was an- 
ciently and properly accented on the first syllable, 
though now frequently on the second. That it was 
accented on the first syllable till within these few 
years is pretty generally remembered ; and if Shak- 
spearedid not, by poetical license, violate the accentu- 
ation of his time, it was certainly pronounced so two 
centuries ago, as appears by Dr. Johnson’s quotation 
of him. 

‘ Our court shall hr a little academic 
Still Olid contemplative in. li\ ing arts.* 

But the accentuation of this word formerly, on the first 
syllable, is so generally acknowledged, as not to stand 
in need of poetic authority.” Walker. — The now re- 
ceived reading of Shakspeare in the above passage is 
academe ; but Holland, lus contemporary, has, 

** And Vetus now, who holds tby house, fair academv hJght t ** 
and Cowley, in a later age, 

He that only talked with Mm might find 
A little aeaaempin his xnind.*' 

^-OA'DI-.4.-LfTB, n. [Acadia, the Indian name 
of Nova Scotia, and Gr. XiBos, a stone. P. Cyc.] 
{Min.) A silicxous mineral found in Nova Sco- 
tia ; red chabasite. C, T. Jackson. Alger, 

Ac*4-,r6u,n. JFr.] (Bot.) Mahogany. — Aca- 
jou, or acajaiSa, is also the 'West Indian name 
of the cashew-tree. 


Ac' A-LfiPH, or AC-A-BETHA, n , ; pi. acalbfhjb. 
[G^r. dLKcXfjiprj, a nettle.] (^Zoot.) An acalephan. 
— Sq^ Aoalbphan. P. Cyc, Agassiz. 
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AC-A-LE^PHAN [ak-?-ie'f^n, CL, Brandei SL-k«'- 
e-fan, n. ; pL Ac-^-i-e'piian^. {ZooL) 

One of a class of the radiate aquatic and ma- 
rine animals, having the property of irritating 
and inflaming the skin when touched, as the 
sea-nettle, jelly-fish, medusa, Portuguese man- 
of-war, <&c. ; acaleph ; acalepha. Brands, 

AC-A-LE'PHoId, a. [Eng. acalephan and Gr. 
form.] {ZoOl.) Like a medusa. Owen. 

i^-CAL'Y-CINE, ^ Q priv. and kAXv^, 

AC-A-Llf^'l-NOiJS, J a flower-cup; L. calyx.] 
(Bot.) Having no calyx or flower-cup. Gray. 

A-CAMP'TO-SOME, n. [Gr, a priv., vdftTrrw, to 
bend, and <rw^a, the body.] (Co?ic/i.) One of 
an order of cirripeds, in which the body is so 
enveloped and attached in a shell, that it can- 
not be protruded. Brands. 

4~ CJJV' TH4, n. [Gr. axavda, a thorn ; d/c>/, a point, 
and <zv0ffff, blossom.] 

1. {Bot) A thorn ; a prickle. Ency. 

2. \ZobL) A spine or prickly fin. 

3. {A7mt.) A spinous process of a vertebra ; 
— the spine ; the vertebral column. Eunyltson. 

CR^.M, n. pi. [Gr. axavOat a thorn.] 
(Bot.) A natural order of monopetalous, dicot- 
yledonous, herbaceous plants or shrubs, of 
which Acanthus is the type. Baird, 

AC-AN-THA'CEOUS (ak-?n-tha'shua), a. Armed 
with pricldes, as thistles, &c. ; prickly. Crabb. 

A-CAn'TH1NE, a. Relating to the acanthus. Ask. 

a-CMj^'THI-OJst, n, [Gr. c/cav0t6)v, a porcupine.] 
{Zobl.) A genus of porcupines. Van t>er Hoeven. 

4-C.Sjr’Tiro~PBIS, w. [Gr. aKavOa, a thorn, and 
d(pii, a serpent.] {Zoot.) A genus of venomous 
serpents, peculiar to Australia, distinguished 
by a little spur, or horny excrescence, at the 
extremity of the tail. Brands. 

A-CAN-THO-CfiPH'A-LAN, n. [Gr. <?ifav0ct, a 
prickle, and K^paXft, head.] One of an order of 
intestinal worms, having rows of hooked spines 
around the head, by which they cling to the in- 
terior of the intestines of animals. Brande. 

4“ TIig^D&R n. [Gr. dKav9a, a prickle, 
ani lipiia, a hide.] ' {Zoiil.) A genus of fossil 
fishes allied to BaUstes. Agassiz. 

Ac->AJ\r~TIW' n. [Gr. ^xavda, a point, and 
dSobst a tooth.] (Zosl.) A genus of fossil ganoid 
fishes of diminutive size, Agassiz, 

A-CAN'THO-P6d, n. [Gr. dxavOa, prickle, and 
rrobt, voSost a foot.] (Ent.) One of a tribe of 
spiny-legged beetles ; the rose-bug, &c. Brande. 

Ac-AN-TH6P-T?;-Rt<?^'l-AN, w. [Gr. aicavBa, a 
prickle, and Ttripv^, wrepw- 
yos, a wing.] {Ich.) One of ^ 

an order or fishes, char- 
acterized by bony spines ^ 

in the fins. Brande. 

AC-AN - TH6P- 'I- 

OfJS, a. {Ich.) Having fins which are boiw and 
prickly. Baird, 

AC- 4 J^-THtr* RUS,n, [Gr. SKavda, a thorn, and 
ohpd, a tail.] ‘{Ich,) A genus of spiny-finned 
fishes with a very sharp movable spine on each 
side of the tail. Van Der Hoeven. 

4-CjSj\r' THUS, n, [L., from Gr. &Kavda, a thorn.] 
pi. L. Eng. ^-oXn'thvs-:)?^. 

1. (Bot.) A genus of spiny herbaceous plants 
with pinnatifld leaves, one species of which 
(Acanthtss mollis) is called brankursine, bear’s 
foot, bear’s claw, or bear’s breech. Loudon. 

2. {Arch.) The broad, ruffled leaves used for 
the enrichment of the Corinthian 
capital; said by Yitruvius to have 

been suggested by seeing a basket, 

which, covered with a tile, had been 

set accidentally on the crown of the 

root of an acanthus, and around which the 

growing plant sent up its leaves, till, encounter- 

jing the edges of the tile, they ^adually curved 

]t)ack, and then outwards, in a kind of volute. 

P. Cyc. 

3. An unascertained tree or shrub, celebrat- 
ed by Virgil, and afterwards by Milton. Some 
suppose acacia to be meant, others holly. 


On either side 

Acanthus and each odorous bushy shrub 
Fenced up the \ erdant wall. jtfiZten. 

A-CAn'T1-CON, m. (ilfe'n.) A mineral, called also 

* epidote, and pistacite. Dana. 

Ac ^ 4 ‘J\r&S, n. [Gr. uKavas^ a prickle.] (Pal.) A ge- 
nu’s of fossil fishes allied to the perches. Agassiz. 

4^CAJT^Zl~I,n.pl. Turkish lighthorse. Ckirhe. 

4-CAR*DI-4, n, [Gr. a priv. and L. cardo, a 
hinge.] {Zoul.) A genus of fossil bivalve shells 
of the oyster kind', in which the hinge is want- 
ing. Brande. 

A-CAR'Dl-AC, a. [Gr. a priv. and Kaghia, the 

* heart.] Without a heart. Boag. 

A-CAr pi^ [Qr. a/capi, a maggot.] 

A-CAr’1-DAN§, > (Ent.) A tribe of arachnidae, 


A-CAr’1-DAN§, > (Ent.) A tribe of arachnidae, 

* including mites and ticks. Owen. 

A-CAR’POUS, a. [Gr. a priv. and Kdpvos, fruit.] 

* {Bot.) Sterile; not beai mg fruit. 

AC' 4 ~RtlS,n. [L.] p\.XG* 4 -RZ. {Ent.) A ge- 
nus of spiders ; a mite. Brande. 

A-CAT- A-LEC’TJC, n, [Gr- dKardlriKTiKd ^ ; a priv. 

’ and KaraX^Ybi, to stop, to end.] (Pros.) A 
verse whicn has the complete number of sylla- 
bles, -without defect or excess. Beck. 

A-CAT- A“L£c'T|C, a. {Pros.) Not halting short ; 

‘ not defective in number ; complete ; as, ‘‘ An 
acatalectic verse.*’ 

A^CAT-^A-LEP ^Sp4, ) dicaraXri^ia ; a priv. 

A-CAT’A-LEP-SY, f and KaraXaii^dvia, to com- 

* prehend.] {A/ed.) Uncertainty in the diagno- 
sis or prognosis of disease, Dunglison. 

A-CAT-A-LfiP'T|C, a, {Med.) Not discoverable ; 

’ uncertain. 

t A-CA'T^:r, n. [Perhaps Fr. ccheter, to buy.] 
A provider of provisions ; a caterer. Chaucer. 

AC^A~THAr* SI^ 4y 71, [Gr. a priv. and KaOatpta, to 
cleanse, or purge.] 

1. {Med.) Omission of purgatives. Dunglison. 

2. {Surg.) Filth from a wound ; impurity. 

Craig, 

Ac'A-THAR-SY, n, {Med.) Same as Acathar- 
siA. * Biwhanan, 

t A-CAtes', n.y?Z. Victuals; viands; cates. See 
Oates. Spenser, 

AC-AU-LJSs'C^NT, a. [Gr. <* priv. and tcavXd^, a 
stem,] {Bot.) Stemless ; — used of plants which 
have the stem very short, or else subterranean, 
and therefore apparently none. Gray. 

A-CAU'L1JVE, ) priv, and KovXds, a 

Ac-AU-LOSE’, > stem.] {Bot.) Having no stalk 
A-CAU'LOl'S, ) stem; stemless. Ash. 

AC-CEDE', V. n. [L. accedo ; ad, to, and cedo, 

’ to go, to yield ; Fr. acct^der.'] [i, acceded ; 
pp. acceding, acceded.] "To come to ; to 
come over ; to assent ; to become a party to : 
as, ** To accede to a request, to a treaty.” 

Syn-— See Comply. 

Ac^CRL^R'RAJsr* DO, a, [It,] {Mus.) Hasten- 
ing ; faker and faster. Dwight. 

AC-c£l'5R-Ate, V. a. [L. accelero, acceleratus, 

* to hasten; It. accelerarei Fr. acceldrer.] [i. 
ACCELERATED ; pp. ACCELERATING, ACCELER- . 
ATED.] To cause to move faster ; to expedite ; 
to hasten. “ To accelerate his journey.” Hall, 

Syn.— See Hasten. 

AC-C fcL'jpR-AT-iEID, p. a. Hastened. 

Accelerated motion, {Mech.) motion i n wliich the ve- 
locity of a moving body is continually increased by 
force acting upon it. Qrier. 

AO-CfiL’^iR-AT-lNG, p. a. Causing acceleration ; 

' hastening. 

AC-CfiL.-5:R-A^T10N» n. Act of accelerating; 

* an increase of tke velocity of bodies in motion ; 
a hastening. 

AC-c£l'®R-A-tIVE, a. Tending to accelerate ; 

’ increasing motion or velocity. Newton. 

AC-cSl'?;r-A-TQR, n. [L. accelero, to hasten.] 
{Anat.) A muscle which contracts to acceler- 
ate the passage of urine. Quincy. 

AC-c£l’JER-A-TO-RY, a. Accelerating ; acceler- 

* ative. * • Craig. 


t AC-C£nd',v.<*. [I 4 . aeeendo.] To kindle- ‘‘ De- 
votion sufficiently accended.*^ Decay of Piety. 
AC-CEN-D1-BIL'I-TY,«. Inflammability. JSd. JRev. 
AC-CEN'DI-BLE, a. That may be inflamed. Smart. 
t AC-CEN'SION, A kindling. Locke. 

AC'C^INT (114), 71. [L. accmtus ; ad, to, and caiio, 
to sing ; It. accmito ; Sp. acento ; Fr. acce7it.] 

1. The modulation of the voice in speaking, 
or the manner of speaking ; as, “ The Scotch 
accevitP 

Your accent is something finer than you could purchase in 
so removed u dwelling. 

2. Language ; words. [Poetical.] 

How many ages hence 
Shall this our loft;> scene be acted o’er. 

In states unborn, and accents yet unknown ! Shak. 

3. A stress of voice on a certain syllable of a 
word, that it may be better heard than the rest, 
as in the second syllable of the word coiifess*. 

great part of the words in the English lan- 
guage of tJiree or inoie syllables liave two accents : 
the gieater is called the pi imary accent, and the less 
the secondary accent. Thus, 111 the word ap'^p el-la' tion. 
the third syllable has the primary, and the flist sylla- 
ble the secondary, accent. 

The only perceptible ditference among our syllables arise* 
from some of them being uttci ed with that stronger peicussioi 
of voice winch we call accent. Mlair, 

4. A mark on a syllable to direct the modula- 
tion of the voice : — the mark [ ' ], noting the 
accent or stress of voice, as in &ven, called the 
acute accent; — the mark ["], called the grave 
accent, used generally to indicate the falling oi 
the voice; — the mark [*] or ["], called the 
circumflex, denoting an undulation of voice. 

5. {Math.) A mark [ ' ] over a letter to indi- 
cate that it has a value or a meaning differenl 
from that of the same letter used without the ac- 
cent : — a mark [ ' ] over a number noting a min- 
ute of a degree, or, doubled ["], a second. 

6. {Mils.) Emphasis given to notes in partic- 
ular parts of a bar. Moore. 

Syn. — See Emphasis. 

AC-efiNT' (114), V. a. [£. accented ; pp. Ac- 
' CENTING, ACCENTED.] To pronoimce, utter, 01 
mark with accent ; as, ‘*To accent a syllable.” 
AC-CJ&NT'gD, ». a. Pronounced with the ac« 
’ cent ; marked with the accent. 

AC-CENT'OR, 71. 1. {Mus.) One who sings the 
' highest p'art in a trio. Crabb. 

2, {Oniith.) A genus of birds j the hedge- 
chanter. Gray. 

A C- CEJT- TO-Rl ^ihTJE, n, pi. 


{07'mth.) A sub-family of . .... 

dentirostral birds of the 
order Passeres and family 
LuscinidcB', accentors. ii’w 

Gray. Enicocichla ludoviciana, 
II AC-c£NT’y-AL, a. Relating to accent. 

11 AC-C jfiNTTj- ATE (fltfc-sSut’yu-at), v. a. [i. AO- 
‘CENTtTATBD ; pp. ACCENTUATING, ACCENTUAT- 
ED.] To pronounce or to mark with the accent ; 
to accent. 

II AC-CliJNT-lT-A’TrON, n. The act of uttering 
or of marking the accent. LowtA 

AC-efiPT', V. a. [L. aeciplo, aeceptus ; ad, to, 
* and cetpio, to take ; It. accettare ; Sp. aceptar \ 
Fr. ac'cepter.] H, accei'TED ; pp, accepting. 

ACCEPTED.] 

1. To receive favorably or kindly. 

Sweet prince, accept their suit. Shak. 

2. To admit ; to agree to ; as, ** To accept an 
excuse or a proposal”; “To accept an amend- 
ment.” 

3. To take as offered ; as, “ To accept an 
appointment or an office.” 

4. To estimate ; to regard ; to value accord- 
ing to desert ; to receive as worthy. 

For if there he first a willing mind, it is noccvtcd according 
to tliat a man hath, and not according to that he liiith not. 

2 Cor. viii. 12, 

5. t To respect partially. 

He will surely reprove you if ye do secretly jrajona 

0. {Com.) To acknowledge by one’s sigpaature 
the sum named in an order^ draft, or bill of ex- 
change, as due, and to promise the payment of it 
Accept is used in some of its senses with of. 
« Accept of my hearty wishes.” Addison. Perad- 
venture he will accept s/me.” Gen. xxxii. 20. 
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AC-CEPT-A-BIl'J-TV, n. Quality of being ac- 
ceptable ; acceptablenoss. JBp. Taylor. 

J| AC-CEPT'A-BLE [^k-sSp'tsj-bl, P* Ja. K. Sm. 
CL IVb. Jdhn^fiU. A-ih. Jiyvhr. Barclays ak''se|)- 
tj-blj S. W. J. L. F. 6'.j, «. faure to be accepted 
or well received ; welcome ; grateful ; pleasing. 

A sacrifice accejitable^ well-pleasing to God. FhiL i\ . Iti. 

This woman, whom thou mad'st to be my help, 

So fit, so ncceptcthle^ mi divine. Jlilton. 

“ Within these twenty years, this word has 
shifted its accent from the second to the first sellable. 
There are now few polite speakers \\ lio do not pro- 
nounce it ac'ceptabU'j and it is much to bo regret- 
ted that this pronunciation is liecouie so general.*’ 
We/Acr. — vSuch was the fact, as stated by Walker, near 
the end of the last century ; and it conformed to the 
usage of the poets, e. g. of Joiiaon, and of Milton. 
But the accent of the words acceptable and rtmmenda- 
ble has, in a great measure, been shitted back again 
from the first to the second syllable ; and they are 
so accented by several of the latest English orthoe- 
pists. — See Commendable. 

II AC-efiPT'A-BLE-NfiSS, n. The quality of be- 
ing acceptable. Greio. 

II AC-CfiPT'A-BLY, ad. In an acceptable man- 
ner ; in a manner to please or gratify. 

AC-CEPT^\NCE, n, 1. Act of accepting; re- 
ception w’ith favor or approbation. 

Such with him 

Einds no aecepiance^ nor cun find. Milton. 

2. t Acceptation; meaning. 

An asseition, under the common acceptance of it, not only 
false, but odious. SotiUu 

3. (Com.) The writing of one’s name on a 
bill of exchange the bill itself when thus ac- 
cepted. 

4. (^Law.) A tacit agreement, or acceptance 

of a contract by implication ; as, if a husband 
and 'ivife, holding land in right of the wufe, 
jointly make a lease reserving rent, and, after ^ 
the death of the husband, the wife accepts or ! 
receives the rent, by this act the lease is con- 
firmed and she is bound by it, CraFb. 

Syn.— .dcceptfliicc is the act of accepting ; accepta- 
tion^ the state of being accepted. The acceptance of a 
gift or favor ; tlie acceptation or meaning of a word or 
phrase. 

AC-C6PT'ANT, n. [L. accepio, to receive; Fr. 

* ac€epta7U.1 One who accepts ; an accepter. 

Spectator. 

AC-C^P-TA^TION, n. 1. Act of accepting ; recep- 
tion; acceptance; regard. 

What 18 new finds better accepiaiton. Denham. 

2. The received meaning of a word or phrase. 

My words, in common acceptation, 

Could never give this provocation. Qray. 

Syn. — See Acceptance, 

AC-CfiPT'|JR, n. One who accepts. 

ChilUngworth. 

AC-CfiP-TJ-LA'TIQH', n. [L. acceptilatio \ ac- 

* ceptum, a receipt, and/cro, latus^ to bear.] 

1. {Civil Law.) The verbal acquittance of a 
debt by a creditor without payment, Cotp'ave. 

2. {Theol.) The acceptance of a thmg as 
an equivalent, although it is not equal to that 
in place of wMch it is received. 

Bibliotheca Sacra. 

t AC-C^P'TION, n. Acceptation. Bammond. 

f AC-CfiP'TlVB, a. Ready to accept. B. Jonson. 

AC-OfiPT'QR, n. {Law.) One who accepts an 

* order, a draft, or bill of exchange. Bomier. 

AC-OfiP'TR^ISS, n. A female who accepts, [r,] 

S. Oliver, 

t AC-C^RSE', V. a. [L. accerso.J To call ; to 
call together ; to summon, as an army. Ball. 

AO-OfiSS', or Ac'cfiss [ak-s«s’, W. P. J.F. Sm.\ 

" ftk'sSs, S. E. K . ; aic's«s or afc-s«s', n. (X. 
accessus, from accedo^ to go to, to yield to ; Fr* 
acc^sA 

X A way of approach ; an external passage ; 
a corridor. 

The aecm of the town was only by a nook of lend. Bacon. 

2. The means of approach ; liberty to ap- 
proach; admission. 

For through him wa both have an accm by one ^itit unto 
the Father. * 4>A.Si.l8. 

3. Increase; addition. 


4. A sudden attack of disease ; a fit. 

lioUpises make diseases 

More desperate than tlieir first accesses. SudibraA, 

Syn. — See Admittance. 

jee5r» With respect to the pronunciation of this word 
there is a ditieience aiiioiu! the orthoepl^ts as well as 
in usage. Smart sa>s, It soiuetitiies has the accent 
on the nrst syllable.’* Walker remarks as follows : — 
“ Tins wonl is sometimes heard with the accent on 
the tirst s} liable. 

‘ Hail, water-gruel, healing power. 

Of easy aceeas to the poor \ ’ 

But this proniiiiciatioii ought to be avoided, as contrary 
to analog} and the general usage of the language.** 

(I AC'CES-SA-R{-LV, ad. In the manner of an 
acce!>:»ary. 

II AC’CES-SA-R|-NESS, n. The state of being 
accessary. Decay of Piety. 

II AC'CES-SA-RY [5k’ses-ssi-r?, S. W. P. J. E. F. 
Ja. K. Sm . ; ak-sses'sgi-re, Ash'], a. 

X Contributing to a crime ; assisting; acces- 
sory. Accessary to rebellion.** Clarendon. 

2*. That is added ; additional ; accessory. 
“ Things that are accessai'y hereunto.** Hooker. 

11 Ac'CIJS-SA-RY, «. [L. accedo, accesstisi Low 
L. accessSnm.'] {Late.) One who is not the 
chief actor in an offence, nor present at its 
performance, but is concerned therein, either 
before or after its performance ; an accomplice ; 
an abettor- Bouvier. 

Syn. — See Abettor. 

Alt accessary before the fact {Law) is one who, being 
absent when the criiiie was committed, >et counselled 
or commanded another to coniinit it. 

An accessary after the fact is one who harbors, con- 
ceals, or assists the offender. — See Accessory, 

jee^This word is chiefly used in legal forms ; but its 
orthography is quite unsettled. This will appear evi- 
dent both trom eramimiig the dictionaries and from 
observing com moil usage. With respect to the diction- 
aries which were published before that of Jolinson, the 
orthography found in those of Baret, Bullokar, Cot- 
grave, Flnllips, &c., is accessary ; in tliose of Coles, 
Kersey, Bailey, Dyche,and Martin, both accessary ziia 
accessory} and all the principal dictionaries of the 
English language published since that of Johnson, give 
both forms. — Johnson says of accessary, — “A corrup- 
tion of the word accessory^ but now more commonly 
used than the proper word ” ; and Smart says, ^^Ac- 
cessory claims a slight etymological preference, but is 
less usual.** 

As to tb© Law Dictionaries, the orthography of those 
of Whishaw, Bum, Bouvier, and Burrill^Js accessary ; 
those of Cowell, Blount, Cunningham, Toinlms, and 
Bell, give both forms. The orthography found m 
Blackstoiie’s Commentaries and Erski lie’s liihtitutes 
is acciwafl/y, that of Dane’s Abridgment and the Penny 
OycIopa*dia, accessary. Braude gives accessory as the 
orthography of the word when a legal term, and acces- 
sary or accBiiSory when used in the arts. 

AC-CfiS-SI-BfL'I-TY, n. The quality of being 
accessible. I. Taylor. 

AC-CfiS'SJ-BLE, a. That may be approached; 
approachable ; easy of access. Addison. 

AC-c£s'S1-BLY, ad. So as to be accessible. Clarke. 

^C-CfiS'SION (?k-s€sh'yii), n. [L. accessio.'] 

X Increase by something acquired ; addition ; 
enlargement; augmentation. Clarendon. 

2. Act of coming to; arrival; as, “The king’s 
accession to the throne.** 

3. {Med.) The beginning of a paroxysm, or a 

fit of an intermitting fever. Crabb, 

4. {Law.) A kind of title by which a person 
acquires projperty in a thing in consequence of 
its growing out of, or being combined with, an- 
other thing; — in international law, the act by 
which one power enters into engagements origi- 
nally contracted between, other powers. 

Burr ill. Bouvier. 

Syn. — See Increase. 

AC-OfiS'SIQN-AL (stk-sSsVun-gl), ct. Additional. 

AO-efess'lVE, a. Additional. Hopkins, 

AC-CjglS-SO'Rl-AL, a. Belonging to an accessory. 

|1Ac'C®S-SQ-RI-LV, ad. In the manner of an 
accessory. 

t| AC'C5 S-SQ-KI-n£ss, n. The state of being 
accessory. . Smart. 

II AC'CES-SO-RY [ak's9s-so-r9, ^?. W, P. J. E. F. 
Ja, K. Sm, C\ ; gk-sSs'so-r?, AsJi\y a. 


X Contributing to a crime ; accessat}’. 

Clarendon, 

2. Joined to another thing ; additional. Booker, 

See Accessary. 

[ AC’C|:S-SO-Ry, n. [Low L. accessorim.^ 

1. That which advances or promotes a design ; 

an accompaniment. Oayton. 

2. (Laic.) One who ;s gu:l*-y of a crime, nut 
principally, but by pariit ipaiiun ; an aec<jm- 
plice ; an aoettor ; accessary. 

3. (Paifit.) An object in* a picture not abso- 
lutely necessary to the figure. Fair holt. 

See Acce.ss.ary. 

AC-CIA-CA-TiFRA (dt-chd-ka-td'rgL), w. [It., a 
sgtteecing.l {Mus.) A grace note, one semi- 
tone below that to which it is prefixed, being, 
as it were, squeezed in. Bimute. 

Ac'CI-d£ncE, n, [L. accidentia^ accidents, pi. 
of accidms.1 A corruption of accidents^ being 
the name applied to a little book containing 
the accidents or first rudiments of gi*ammar, 

I pray you, ask him some qucstionb in his accidence, Shah. 

AC'CI-DISNT, n, [L. accido, accidens, to happen 
to ; adf, to, and cado, to fall*] 

1. An event proceeding from an unknowm 
cause, or happening without the design of the 
agent ; an un .bro'-een event; incident ; casualty ; 
chance. “ Some unlocked accident.** ShaJe. 

2. A property or quality of any being that is 
not essential to it, “ But the body’s accident.** 

Davies. 

3. pi. {Gram.) The properties and inflections 

of the parts of speech. Holder, 

Syn. — excludes tlie idea of desij;n, and 

et e/ft excludes the idea of chance. Accident referb to 
what has happened ; chance to what may happen. An 
ecent is more important than an tacident, Whatev^er 
happens, whether by chance or desi;s;ii, may be called 
an incident. A casualty is an unwelcome accident ; 
and, when used as a law term, it otteu suggests the 
idea of those accidents by which an injury has been 
sustained, or for which a coroner may be invoked.— 
See Circumstance. 

Ac-CI-DEN'Tj\L, n. X A property non-essential. 

Pearson. 

Conceive, as much as you can, of the essentials of any 
subject before you consider its accidentals. Locke. 

2. {Mus.) A sharp, flat, or natural, r±fc, U* 
not in the signature of a piece, but 
occurring accidentally before a note. Dwight. 

3. {Paint.) A chance effect produced by rays 
of light falling on certain objects. Falrholt. 

AC-CI-DfiN'TAL, a. 1. Having the quality of an 
accident; happening by accident; happening 
unexpectedly ; not designed or planned ; casual ; 
fortuitous ; as, “ An accidetital occurrence.” 

2, Non-essential; incident. “Circumstances 
accidental to the tragedy.” Rymer. 

Accidental colors^ {Opt.) those colors which depend 
upon the reactions of the eye, in contradistinction to 
those which belong to light itself. 

Accidental UgJU'i^ (^Paatt.) secondary lights ; effects 
of lifflii other than ordinary daylight. Fairholt, 

Accidental pointy (Persp.) that point in the hori- 
zontal line where the projections of two lines parallel 
to each other meet the {lerspective plane. Ency. Bnt. 

SyiX. — Accidental and fortuitous are opposed to 
what 18 designed, planned, or foreseen ; incidental^ to 
what is premeditated or intended ; casual, to wliat is 
constant and regular ; contingent, to what is definite 
and fixed. An accidental circumstance ; fortuitous oc- 
currence ; incidental observation ; casual remark ; con- 
tingent expenses. — See Circumstantial, Occa- 
sional. 

AC-Cl-DfiN'TAL-I§M, n. {Paint.) The effects 
produced accidentally by rays of light. Bushin. 

See Acoirental. 

Ac-Cr-DjpN-TAL'f-TY, n. The quality of being 
accidental; aecidentalness. [b.] Coleridge. 

Ac-Cl-DfeN'TAL-LY, ad* In an accidental man*, 
ner ; casually, 

AC-C|-DfcN^T^ L-N fess, n. Quality of being accL. 
dental. * Bailey, 

Ac-Cl-DiSN'TA-RY, a. Accidental. Holland, 

t AC-CI-DfiN'TI-A-RY (Slk-s^-ddn'she-g-i^), a. Be- 
longing to accidents’ or accidence. Bp. MorUm, 

t AC-ClP'l-ilNT, n. [L. acctpio.'l A receiver. 

Bailey* 

AC-ciP *I-TEP, n , ; pi. [L,, from 

* ctd, to, and* capio, to seize.] 


L firom the influence of fby looks, receive 
JjOGeBs in every virtue, 
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1. (^Ornith,) The 
order of rapacious 
birds, whose type is 
the hawk, and which 
includes the families 
VultundiB, FalconU 
dep, and iStngid^. 



Gerffllcon. 

Gray. 

2. (Surg.) A bandaf^e applied over the nose ; 
so called from its likeness to the claw of a 

Dunglison. 

A falconer. Nash. 



, Astur palumbona. 


hawk. 

ac-c!p'i-tra-rv, «. 

n. 

pi. Sparrow- 

hawks ; a sub-fan uly 
of birds of the order 
Accipitres and family 
Falconidcs* Gray, 

C-CIP'I-TRINE, a. Re- 
lating to the hawk or 
to a bird of the oider Aadpiter, 

C-CIS'MUS, n, [L. ; Gr. ow-y,-.] (Rhtit,) A 
feigned refusal ; a-; :i..r ( .il 

Smart, 

AC-CiTE', V, a. [L. acczo.] To call ; to cite. Shak, 

0-CLAlM^, V. a, [L. acclamo.l 

1* To applaud. “ In acclaiming thee.” 

Bp. Hall. 

2. To declare by acclamation. Acclaims 
thee king of traitors.” Smollett, 

C-0LA1M% n. A shout of praise ; acclamation ; 
applause, [a.] Milton. 

AC'CLA-MATE, V. a. To applaud. Waterhouse. 

C-CLA-MA‘'T10N, n. [L. acclamation 

1. A shout of applause ; applause. “ Accla^ 

mattons loud.” Milton. 

2. A^?^^7d^•ocemode of electing to office. Burke. 
Syn. — See Applause. 

C-CLAm'A-TO-RY, a. Pertaining to accla- 
mation. ’ ’ Todd. 

C-CLf'MATE [ak-kll'mat, C. O.T, V. a. [L. ad, 
to, and Gr. KXl^a, Klifiaros, clime ;JFr. acclimater.^ 
[i. ACCLIMATED ; pp, ACCLIMATING, ACCLI- 

MATPD.] To inure or adapt to a climate; to 
acclnnatiicc. Lond. Med, Rev. Lord Colchester. 

C-CLi'MATE-M^lNT, n. Acclimation, [a.] 

Coleridge. 

C-CLl-MA'TION, n. Act of acclimating ; act of 
making or of becoming inured to a climate. 

Dunglison. 

C-CLI-MAT-I-ZA^TIQN, 71. Act of inuring to a 
climate; acclimation, [a.] Qu. Rev. 

u-CLi^MA-TlZE, V. a. [Pr. acclimater,'\ \i. 
ACCLIMATIZED ; pp. ACCLIMATIZING, ACCLI- 
MATIZED.] To inure or adapt to a climate differ- 
ent from what is natural; to acclimate. — See 
Climate. Lyell. 


O-CU'MA-TraB, n. 
climate.’ [a.] 

AC-CLIVE', a. 


State of being inured to a 
Caldwell, 


Sloping upwards. Avhr&g. 

C-CLJV'j-TY,m. [L. accUmis, steep. — A. S. clif, 
a cliff.] Steepness reckoned upwards ; ascent. 
— The ascent of a hill is the acclivity, the descent 
the declivity. 

O-CLi'VO VS r?ik-kli'vus, B. W. J. F. Ja. K. Sm . ; 
»k'kIj-vas,jP.j,a. Rising with a slope. Johnson. 

A0-CLc51?^, V, a. To stuff full; to cloy. 

tJ. 71. To bustle ; to coil. Spemer. 

AG-c6L', V. a, [L. coUum, the neck.] To em- 
brace round the neck. Surrey. 

[E.] 1. (Za«o.) A husbandman; 
a borderer. , Whishmo 

2. (/cA.) A delicate fish found at Malta^ 

«p-LADE', or AC-CQ-LADE' [ak-o-^lad', K. R. 
Wh,\ ak-p-iad^ Sm.], n. [Fr., from L. ad, to, 
and collum, the neck.] 

1. A blow on the neck or the shoulder, or an 

embrace; — a ceremony formerly used in con- 
ferring knighthood. Ballam. 

2. (Musi) A brace connecting several staves. 

iC'CQ-LftNT, n. [L. accoh, acGohns^ dwelling 
near.] A borderer. Bailey, 


AC-CuM-BJ-NA'TIQ??, n. {X. ad, to, and comhi- 
' natio, a uniting.] Act of combining together. 

Qu. Bev 

AC-COM'MO-DA-BtiB, a. That may be fitted or 
' adapted. *[k.‘] Watts. 

t AC-COM'MO-DA-BLE-NESS, n. Adaptability. 

Todd. 

AC-COi\I'MQ-DATE, 7?. a. [L. accommodo, ac^ 
commodaius ; ad, to, and commodum, con- 
venience, advantage; It. accommodare Fr. 
accommoder.] [i. accommodated; pp. ac- 
commodating, ACCOMMODATED.] 

1. To supply with conveniences of any kind. 

Hca\cn speed the canvas, gallantly unfurled 
To furnish and arcoamiodate a world. 

2. To adapt ; to fit ; to suit, 
lie had altered manv thank's that he might accommorJntc 

himself to the age in v hi«-n lu* li\ i*d. JJ/ ipU n. 

3. To adjust ; to reconcile ; as, “ To accommo- 
date differences.” 

4. (Theol.) To apply one thing to another by 
analogy. 

5. {Com.) To serve by lending. 

Syn. — See Fit. 

AC-COM'MO-DATB, v. n. To be conformable. 

Broicne. 

AC-C6m 'MO-DATE, tg. Suitable; fit. [r.] Watts. 
AC-COM'MO-DAT-EDjp.flf. Supplied; adapted; 

* suitable. 

AC-COM'MO-DATE-LY, od. Suitably; fitly, [n.] 

More. 

AC-COM'MO-DATE-NESS, n. Fitness, [r.] 

Hallywell. 

AC-OOM'MO-DAT-tNG, p. a. Affording accommo- 
‘ dation ; disposed to oblige ; obliging ; friendly, 

AC-COM-MO-DA'TrON, n, 1. State of being ac- 

* commodated; provision of conveniences : — ap- 
plied often in the plural to things requisite to 
ease and refieshment. 

The king’s commissioners were to have such aeeommoda- 
liom fls the other thought fit to leave to them. Clarendon. 

2. Adaptation; fitness; agreement. 

5 I.* I *> t *1 <1i As" \ • . ')».! o’ 

(I ..1 ii--;.,!.', I /•» *, j* '■/'••i*.'; * I h I i ■ ii 

Of man's reason. aovsth. 

3. Reconciliation ; adjustment ; as, To come 
to an accommodaiion.''* 

4. {Theol.) The application of one thing to 
another by analogy. 

Many of those quotations firom the Old Testament were 
probahly intended as iiutliiiig niuic than acconimodatioHi.. 

Paley. 

This word is often used adjectively. 
Accommodation bill, (Cowi.) a bill of exchange given 
as an accommodation, instead of a loan of money, 
and which it is generally understood the drawer will 
take up. 

Accommodation note, (Com.) a note not given for 
property transferred, but to raise money upon ; — a 
note lent to accommodate the bearer. 

Accommodation stage-coach or tram of cars, a stage- 
coach or train of cars designed to accommodate pas- 
sengers, as to time, in distinction from the mail-stage 
and express train. 

AC-cOm'MQ-DA-TIVE, a. Tending to accommo- 
date ; accommodating. Reeder. 

AC-C6m'MQ-dA-TQR, n. One who accommo- 
dates. Warhurton. 

t AC-C6 m'PA-NA-BLE, fit. Sociable. Sidney. 
AC-c6m'PA-NI-EII, n. One who accompanies. 

Bailey. 

AC-c6m'PA-NI-m:eNT, n. l. That which accom- 
’ panics ; an appendage ; something attending 
as a circumstance or adaed for ornament. 

An epithalAXDium,the usual Indispensable accompaniment 
of a wedding. Warton. 

2. {Mas.) A subordinate part which accom- 

panies another, enriching the melody, — espe- 
cially an instrumental part which accompanies 
a voice or voices. Xhoigkt. 

3. pL {Her.) Such things as are usually ap- 
plied about the shield, as the Jbelt, &c. CraSb. 

^C-cOm'PA-NIst, n. (Mus.) One who performs 
an accompanying part. Crdbh. 

AC-c6m'PA-NY (fik-kiSm'p 9 -nf), v. o* [Fr. ac- 
compagmr.--^See Company.] [i, accompa- 
nied; fyj. ACCOMPANYING, ACCOMPANIED.] 
To be with another as a companion; to keep 
company with ; to attend ; to join with ; to go 
along with ; to escort. 


Sopqter of Berea accompanied Paul into Asia. Ach, xx. 4. 

It is wisely on^'-cd l»y luitu’-.. that pair, should ncro'ii/.nnti 
the reception of s«.\ e r • 1 u u la. L* X < . 

Syjl, — Accompanied by friends or associates; at- 
tended by seivaiits ; escorted b> troops, — See Attend. 

AC-c6m'PA-NY, V. 71. 1. To be a companion. 

Now canie still evening on, and twiliuht gray 

Had in her sober livery all thingfa clad : 

Silence accouipanied. Milton. 

2. To cohabit, Milton. 

3. To perform an accompaniment. 

Moo7'e. 

AC-c6m'PLTCE, 7z. [L. ad, to, and complico, to 
’ fold together ; Fr. complice^ 

1. An associate, usually in an ill sense ; an 

abettor. Swift. 

2. (Law.) One of several concerned, partici- 

pating, or implicated in a felony or crime. 

Syn. — See Abettor, Associate. 

AC-C6M'PL|CE-SHiP, n. State of being an ac- 
* complice, [r.] H. Taylor. 

AC-C0M-PLI9'I-TY, n. The character or act of 
an accomplice ; complicity, [r.] Qu. Rev. 

AC-C6M'PLISH, V. a. [L. ad, to, and eompleo, 
' to fill up ; Fr. aceomplir. — See Complete.] [t. 
ACCOMPLISHED ; pp. ACCOMPLISHING, ACCOM- 
PLISHED.] 

1. To complete ; to effect ; to achieve ; to ex- 
ecute fully ; to biing to pass ; to obtain ; as, To 
accomplish a design.” 

The desue accomjjlished ib sweet to the soul. Piov.xiii. 19. 

2. To end or finish, as to time. 

The days of your dispersions are accompliabed. Jer. xxv. 34, 

When we had accomplished those days we depaited. 

Ac&i xxi. 5. 

3. To fulfil, as a prophecy. 

We see every day those events exactly accomplished^ whxeli 
our Saviour foretold at so great a distance. Addison. 

4. To furnish ; to adorn. 

The armore-® 

With busy ■ ■ ■ I • : i.j,, 

Gi%'e dieadti. i , k . ' ii Shah 

Syn. — Accomplish an object ; effect a purpose ; com 
plete an undertaking ; execute a project or orders 
finish a work ; perform a task ; acluete an enterprise ; 
fulfil an obligation or an engagement. My design is 
accomplished, niy wishes fulfilled, my hopes realized. 
— See COMPLETE. 

AC-c6M'PLISH-A-BLE, a. Capable of accom- 
’ plishment. Todd. 

AC-COM'PLlSriED (5ik-k5in'pUsht) [eik-kSm'plislit, 
J. F. K. Sm. R . ; ak-k5in'plish-5d, S. W. P. Ja, 
Sheridan, Walker, and Jameson pronounce 
-plished, in unaccomplished, as one syllable.] 
p. a. Complete in some qualification ; well-edu- 
cated ; polished in manners ; refined ; elegant ; 
fashionable ; polite ; as, “An accomplished schol- 
ar ” ; “An accomplished gentleman or lady.” 

Syn. — Accomplished coniinoiily refers to acquired 
qualifications or artificial refinements. An accom- 
plished acholut ; an accomplished, u cll-edu rated, or polite 
gentleman or lady ; a perfeit airist ; elegant manners ; 
a complete work ; a finished pcrforiiiaiice. — See ELE- 
GANT. 

AO-COM'PLISH-^R, n. One who accomplishes. 

AC-coM'PLISH-mJBnt, n. 1, Actofaccomplish- 
‘ ing ; completion ; full performance ; as, “ The 
accQvnplishment of a design.” 

2. Ornament of mind or body; embellish- 
ment ; attainment. 

I wasHhen young enough, and silly enough, to think that 
gaming was one of uioir accomxAvahmmU. Chesterfield. 

Syn.— See auALiFiCATiON. 

AC-COMPT' (i?k-kbfiut'), n. [Fr. compter, and 
' compte, anciently aocompter^ An account, — ^ 
See Account. 

f AC-COMPT'A-BLE (gik-kbfintVbl), a. Account- 
able. — See Accountable. Beau. ^ FI. 

AO-COMPT'ANT (ak-kfifint^nt), n. A Reckoner ; 

’ computer ;* accountant. South, 

j^^Accompt and accomptant are technical, or are 
often used when the words are oflicially applied ; as, 
Accomptant- General, an officer in tlio Englibh Conn of 
Chancery ; but in other cases tliey are generally writ- 
ten account and accountant. — iSeo ACCOUNTANT. 

t AO-COMPT'ING-DAY (?ik-fcbiint'ing-da), n. Day 
of reckoning. t>enham, 

AC-CdED', V. a. [L. ad, to, and corda, hearts, 

' or chorda, the string of a musical instrument ; 
the first, says Johnson, implying unatilmity, 
the second harmony ; It. aocot'dare ; Sp. <a«?or- 
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ACCL'MB 


cJar ; Ff. accordoi'.l [/. accorded ; pp. accord- 
ing, ACCORDED.] 

1. To make agree ; to adapt ; — with to* 

Her hands accorded the lute’s music to tlie voice. Sidney. 

2. To bring to an adjustment ; to accommo- 
date. “ To acoorrf all difficulties.” iktuth* 

3. To grant ; to give ; to concede. 

The heroes prayed, and Fallas, from the skies, 
Accord<i their vow, JPqpe* 

Syn. — See Allow. 

AC-c6rd\ V. n. To agree ; to suit one with an- 

* other ; to harmonize ; to correspond. Ultak, 

(Scotland.) Used impersonally; as, “As aecords,^^ 
or “ As accords of law,” i. e. conformable to law. 

JamiOson, 

AC-C6RD', «. 1. A compact ; an agreement ; an 
adjustment. “If both are satisfied with this 
accord.^* Dryden. 

2. Union; concurrence; consent. Accord 

of friends.” Spenser* 

3. {Mus.) Harmony of sounds ; concord. 

Bacon* 

4. {Paint.) Harmony of light and shade. 

Own accord^ voluntary motion , spontaneous feeling 

or action. “ Doir\g that of his own accordP Hooker, 

t AC-CC)RD'a-BLE, 05. Agreeable. Gower, 

AC-CORD'ANOE, w. Agreement ; conformity ; 

' consent — followed by with or to : — harmony. 

Syn.— See Melody. 

AC-CORD'AN-CY, n. Same as Accordance. 

Paley. 

AC-c6RD'ANT, a. [Fr.l Harmonizing; being 

* in agreeihent ; agreeable ; consonant. Shak* 

AC-CORD' ANT-LY, ad* In an accordant manner. 

AC-C5rd' 5R, 71. An assistant; a helper. Cotgrave* 

AC-c6rd'{NG, p* a. Agreeing; harmonizing. 
^^Accoy'ding voice.” Slum. 

Jarring interests of themselves create 
The according music of a well-mixed state. Pope. 
According is sometimes followed by as, and 
then has the force of an adverb. Johnson quotes the 
phrase accoidin:^ as from iSwift, and. says, “ ft is, I 
think, vicious.’’ But it seems to have good use in its 
favor. 

According as we hope in thee. Ps. xxdii. 22. 

Are all things well 

According as I gave d«iecii<)n«^ SAak, 

A greater or less degree of probability, according as the 
things compared ore more or lebs similar. 

Peid on the Powers of the Mind. 

AC-C(>RD'ING t6, prepositional phrase. In ac- 

‘ cordamce with ; agreeably to ; as, According to 
his best judgment,” 

AC-CORD^JNG-LY, ac^. Agreeably; conformably; 

* suitably. 

AC-C6R'D1-6n, n. {Mm.) A modem musical 

* instrument, the sound of which is produced by 

the vibration of metallic springs, occasioned by 
a current of air rushing from a bellows, where 
it is accumulated, through valves attached to 
the keys, and opened by the fingers of the 
musician. Francis. 

t AC’-C(3R'P9-RATE,t?.dW To incorporate. “Until 
she accorporate herself with error.” Milton* 

AC-C6st', V. a. [L. adj to, and costa, a rib, a 

* side ; Fr. accoster.l \%* accosted ; pp* accost- 
ing, ACCOSTED.] 

1. t To approach. Shah* 

Lapland, so much of it as accosts the sea. JMler. 

2. To speak to first; to address; to greet; 
to salute. 

1 first accosted him $ I sued, I sought. Dryden. 

If you would convince a person of his mistake, uecoat him 
not upon that subject when his spirit is ruffled. W«tt8. 

Syn,— See Address. 

+ AC-COST', V. n* To come near. 

Whether high towering, or accosting low, .denser, 

AC-OdST'A-BLB, a* Easy of access ; familiar. 

The French are a free, debonnair, accosfahle people. HoweU. 

AO-CdST'JpD, p, a, 1. Addressed. 

2. {Her.) Placed side by side. Todd. 

ACCOUCHEMEH'T (?ik-kdsh'matig). n. [Fr. ; ad, 
to, eouohe, a bed.) {Med.) Childbirth; deliv- 
ery; parturition; labor; travail. Dunglison* 

ACCOUCHEUR (fik-kS-shiir') [&k-k6-shar', Ja*-, 

S.fc-k6'sh5r, K . ; 4Lk-k6ah-ur', Sm.], n* [Fr.] A 


physician who assists women in childbirth ; a 
man-midwife. Toad. 


ACCOUCHEUSE (afc-kd-shuz'), 71* [Fr.] A mid- 
wife. ISmat't, 


AC-CdUXT', 71. [Old Fr. accompt * — See Count.] 

1. A regisster of debts and credits, or of re- 
ceipts and expenditures ; a computation applied 
to sums of money. 

He keeps his arcount with the Bank of England. Prande. 

The skill of keeping accounts is a business of reason more 
tlian [of J aritlimetic. Lticke. 

2. A reckoning or computation applied to 
numbers, time, weight, or measures; an inven- 
tory. 

Neither was the number put in the account of the Chroni- 
cles of King David. 1 Chi on. xxvii. 24. 

A beggarl^i account of empty boxes. Shak. 

3. Explanation; reason. 

It IS easy to give account, how it comes to pass, Ac. Locke. 

4. Regard ; consideration ; sake ; as, “ On no 
accQiait would I consent to it.” 


His judgment led him to opiwse men on a public account. 

Atterbury, 

6. Estimation as worthy ; distinction ; dig- 
nity ; consequence or importance. “Men of 
cbcrountP Pope. 

Lord, what IS man, that thou takest knowledge of him! or 
the son of man, that thou makest account of him 1 Ps. cxliv. 3. 

6. Profit; advantage. 

We would establish oui touls in such a solid and substan- 
tial virtue as will turn to account in that great day. H/jectator. 

7. A narration ; recital ; description ; a state- 
ment. 


Give an account of thy stewardship. 

A connected and probable occoimt can be 
comparing the evidence. 


Zuke xvi. 2. 



Account current, (Com.) a running account, or the 
statement of the mercantile transactions of one person 
w’ltli another, drawn out in tJie form of debtor and 
creditor. 


Syn. — Account is a term of extensive application. 
Keep an account ; make a computation or reckoning ; 
send a hill. An account of transactions or of a battle j 
a narrative of a person’s life or tiavels ; a narration of 
a story j a reledion or recital of circumstances. It was 
on your account, for your sake, for your advantage or 
benejiti — for this reason or purpose* — See Narra- 
tion. 


AC-O^UNT', V* a* [L. ad, to, and computo, to 
count.] [i* ACCOUNTED ; pp* ACCOUNTING, AC- 
COUNTED.] 

1. To esteem; to deem; to consider; to 
think ; to hold in opinion. 

I was accounted a good actor. Shak. 

2. To reckon’; to compute. “The sun, where- 
by years are accounted.** Browne. 

It was accounted! to him for righteousness. Oal. iii. 0. 

AC-COl^NT', V. n. 1. To give an account or ex- 

* planation ; to answer in judgment. ** A reckon- 
ing whereby pleasures must be accqunted for.” 

Atterhuri/, 

2. To show the reason ; to assign the cause, 

I know no other way to accowa for it. Suyft. 

AC-Cdt^NT-A-BlL'l-TY, n* State of being ac- 

* countable ;* accountabl^ness ; responsibility. 
[A modem word, but in good use.] 

R. Hall. De Quincey. 

AC-C6t>NT'A-BLB, a. Liable to be called to ac- 

* count; amenable; answerable. Locke* 

Syn.— See Answerable. 

AC-C5UNT'A-BLE-NfiSS, n. State of being ac- 

* countable accountability. 


tAC-Od'O’NT'ANT, a* Accountable. AccownU 
'ant to the law.” Shak* 

AC-cQO’NT'ANT, n* One skilled or employed in 
accounts, ' Browne* 


AC-CQ^^NT'ANT-^jgN'jg:R-AL, n. The principal 
or responsible accountant in a public office, or 
in a mercantile or banking bouse or company ; 
an officer in the English Court of Chancery. — 
See Accomftant-Oeneral. Brande* 


AC-C5'&NT^ANT-SHIp, n* The office of an ac- 
' countant. * Crabb. 

AC-C(5lfrNT'-BOOK J-bfik), n. A book containing 
accounts. “ Turning to my account-book, and 
seeing if I have enough left for my support.” 

Swift* 


; AC-COUNT'{NG, 7%* 
f ' counts. 


The act of reckoning up ac- 


AC-COUP'LE (^k-kfip'pl), v. a* [L. ad, to, and 
I copula, to join together , Fr. accoicplcr.] [i , ac- 

COl'PLED ; pp. ACCOUPLING, ACCOUPLIrf),] 
j To join ; to link together ; to couple. Bacon. 

* .VC-COUP'LE-MEXT (ak-kup'pl-mSnt), n. 1. Act 
I of coupling ; a junction. Todd. 

2. {Car.) A tie or brace. Weale, 


j f AC-COUR' AQrE (gik-kur'gij), v. a. 
gcr.) To encourage. 

•f AC-C6URT', t*. a. To court. 


[Fr, accoura- 
Spenser. 

Spe7i$er. 


AC-COU'TRE f^k-ko’tur), r. a. [Fr, accoittrer, 
to dress, from covdre, to sew ; L. ad, to, and 
consuo, to stitch together. Skitifier. L. ad, to, 
and ctiUura, culture, preparation. Gattel.l [*. 
ACCOUTRED ; pp. ACCOUTRING, ACCOUTRED.] 

To supply ■with equipage or accoutrements ; to 
dress; to equip. “ as I was.” Shak. 


AC-c6u'TRE-M]ENT (ak-k5'tur-ment), n. Pouches, 
belts, &c., of a soldier ; ’ military dress and 
arms ; equipments ; dress ; equipage ; trap- 
pings ; ornaments. Shak. 


t AC-COt"', V. a. [Fr. accoiser.) To quiet. Spenser. 


AC-CRED'JT, V. a. [L. accredo ; ad, to, and cre- 
' do, to trust ; Old Fr. accrediter.'] [i. accredit- 
ed ; pp. ACCREDITING, ACCREDITED.] To give 
trust or confidence to ; to countenance ; to pro- 
cure honor or credit for. Burke. 


AC-CRED-l-TA'TION, n. That which gives credit. 

'Letters of accroditatioyi.'* [r.] R. Cumber laiid* 

AC-CR£;D'IT-5D, p. a. Intrusted ; confidential. 

AC-CRES'CBNCE, 71* Act of growing to; in- 

* crease, [r.] Coleridge* 

AC-CEllS'CBNT, a* [L. accresco, cccrescens ; ad, 

' to, and cresco, to grow.] Growing to ; in- 
creasing. Shuckford. 

ACCRESCLMEJVTO (gik-kiSsh-§-mgn't3), n. [It., 
mcrease.'J {Mtis.) The increase, by one half, 
of its original duration, which a note gains by 
having a dot placed at the right of it. Bra7ide. 

AC-CBETE', a* {Bot.) Grown together. Don. 

AO-CRE'TIQN, 7i* [L. accretio, acci'esco, to grow.] 

1. Act of growing to another; increase by 
the addition outwardly of new parts. Bacon* 

2. {Med.) A growing together by juxtaposi- 

tion, as of the fingers or the toes to one an- 
other. Dunglison. 

3. (Law^ The gradual and imperceptible ac- 
cumulation of soil out of the sea, or a river. 

BurriU* 

AC-CRE'TIVE, a. Growing ; increasingby growth. 
“ Accretive motion of plants.” Ghmville* 

t AC-CRtM-I-NA'TION, n. [L. ad, to, and crim- 
Inatio, an accusation.] Crimination. Ogilvie. 

AC-OROACH' (ak-krsdi'), v* a. [Fr. accrocher ; 

‘ croc, a hook.] p. accroached; pp, ac- 
croaching, ACCROACHED,] To draw to one’s 
self, as with a hook j to assume the exercise of 
royal power, [r.] Blackstone* 

t AC-ORO ACH'MJgNT, n. Act of accroaching. 

Bailey* 

AC-ORtlE' (ak-krfi'), v* n. [L. ad, to, and crcsco, 
or accresco, to grow, to increase ; Fr. accroHre, 
acCTTUfl [?’. ACCRUED ; pp. ACCRUING, ACCRUED.] 

1. To accede ; to be added* “ Great good 

will acrue from it.” Scott. 

2. {Com.) To arise, as profits to follow, as 
loss ; but used less properly in this ill sense. 

t AC-CRtlED', p. a. Joined together. 

Having his forces all in one accrued. Spmaer. 

AC-CEtl'MENT, n. Addition ; increase, [r.] 

Bp. Tay/pr, 

Ao-Oy-BA''TION, n. [L. accubo, to recline.] The 
ancient reclining posture at meals. Browne* 

A cyou^Rl- acmmho, to recline.] 

A room* for the use of the clergyman, which is 
annexed to large churches. WeaU* 

f AC-CtTMB', V. n* [L. accu7nbo.'\ To recline or 
lie at the table according to the ancient man- 
ner. Bailey 
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ACETIFY 


<% 0 -cCM‘B 5 N-CY, n. State of leclininff on the 

‘ elbow, or being accumbent, Dr. Mobinson, 

a. [L. accumhensS\ 1. Beclin- 
ing, as at a table ; leaning- Arhuthnot, 

2. (^Bot.) Lying against, as when one part 
lies close upon* the edge of another. Henslow. 

t AC-cOm'B^NT, 71. One who reclines. Bp. Hall, 

AC-Cij*MlT-LATE, V. a. [L. acmmulo^accumu- 

* latus, to* heap up ; ady to, and ctimuht&y a heap. 
It. aceurnulare ; Sp. acitmular ; Fr. accuinulerS] 
[a. ACCUMULATED ; pp, ACCUMULATINO, ACCU- 
MULATED.] To heap, as one thing upon an- 
other ; to pile up ; to amass ; to collect ; to 
bring together ; to increase ; to gather. 

Abandon all remorse ; 

On horror’s head horrors accuniiOate, SJiak. 

Syn. — See Heap. 

AC-CU'MU-LATE, V. n. To be heaped up ; to in- 
crease ; as, The revenue accmnulates rapidly.” 

AC-CU'MtJ-LATE, a. Heaped; accumulated. “A 

’ more accumulate degree of felicity.** Bouth. 

AC-Cir-MU-LA'TIQN, 1. Act of accumulating. 

2. That which is accumulated ; increase ; col- 
lection ; as, ** An accxonulatimi of rubbish.** 

3. {Lmo,') A concurrency of several titles, or 
of several proofs. 

AC-CLj'My-LA-TXVE, a. That accumulates ; caus- 

* ing accumulation ; cumulative. Jo/tnson, 

AC-CCJ'My-LA-TiVE-LY, ad. In an accumulat- 

* ing manner. * Todd. 

AC-CU*MU-LA-TOR, n. One who accumulates. 

iC^CU-RA-CY, n. [L. aecuratio ; ad, to, and euro, 
to take care of.] State of being accurate ; free- 
dom from error ; correctness ; exactness ; nice- 
ty. Accuracy in the calculations.** Arhuth’^ 
not, Accuracy in the expression.** Dryden. 

Syn. — See Justness. 

AO'cy-R.\TE, a. [L. acouratm ; It. accv,raioI\ 

1. Done carefmly ; free from error ; con- 

formed to truth; correct; exact; true;— said 
of things; as, ** An calculation.** 

2. Very careful, exact; — said of persons; 
as, ** An accurate computer or observer-’* 

Syn . — Accurate and correct are not as strong terms 
as eraet and j>reci.ve. An accurate or correct account or 
description ; an eiact measure or model ; precise rule 
or language. — See Strict. 

AC*Cy-RATE-LY, ad. In an accurate manner; 
exactly*; without error ; correctly; precisely. 

Ac'cy-RATE-NESS, n. Accuracy ; exactness. 

AC-CURSB*, 1 ?. a. [L. ad, to, and A. S. cu7'sia7i, 

* to cursej [«. accursed ; pp. acoursing, ac- 
CURSED.J To doom to misery ; to curse. Hooker. 

AC-cOrSED' (15), jO. a. (ak-kUrst' or sik-kUrs’ed). 

‘ Doomed to misery; cursed; detestable; exe- 
crable; hateful. 

Thither, fiill fraught -rlth misehievous revenge, 

Acrnift .nnd in i euiaed !i uir he dies. MiUon. 

Accursed tevrer, w'cursed^ fatal hand. Shak. 

AC-OU'^.\-BLB, a. That may be accused ; blama- 

* ble; culpable. JBf'oimie. 

n. [L. acetiso, to accuse.] Act of 

* accusiifg; accusation, [r.] 

The council of Nicea commenced with mutual acciotaJs and 
recnminatlons. Milnian, 

t AC-CU'^ANT, n. One who accuses. Bp. Hall. 

Ac-CIT-^A'TION, 71. [L. accusatio.'\ 

1. ' Act of accusing or charging with an of- 
fence ; blame ; censure. 

Thus they in mutual accumthn spent 

The fruitless hours. Miltm. 

2. That of which one is accused; a formal 
charge. 

They set over his head Ms acemaMon. Matt, xxvii. 87. 

^C-CU*§A-tIvb, a. [L. acemo, to accuse,] 

1. Accusatory. Anacemaitive^p^o.** De7'ing, 

2. {Oram.) Noting the fourth case of Greek 
and Latin nouns, the case in which the force of 
the active verb terminates, corresponding to the 
objective case in English. 

AC-CU'l^A-TlVE, 71. The fourth case of Greek 
and Latin nouns. Harris, 

AO-O0^§A-TlVE-LY, ctd. As the accusative case. 


AC-CU-^A-TO'RI-AL, a. Accusatory. Ec. Rev. 

AC-CU-§A-TO'R{-AL-Ly, ad. By way of accu- 
sation. * [r-] " Elc. Rev. 

AC-CU'^A-TO-RY, a. Containing an accusation ; 

‘criminatory. ‘** An libel.** Aylijfe. 

t AC-CU§E', 71 . Accusation ; accusal. 

By false accuse doth level at my life. Shed:. 

AC-CU§E* (ak-kQz*), v. a. [L. accitso, to call to 

* account ; ad, to, and causa, cause or charge ; 

It. acciosare ; Sp. acusar ; Fr. accuser. 1 [i. ac- 

cused ; pp, ACCUSING, ACCUSED,] 

1 . To charge with a crime or an offence ; to 
inform against ; to impeach ; to arraign ; to 
charge. 

b'T 1« i* T-wfiil her.' or the Sab- 

rirt' ‘ f.!i. • '• .! ■ y II >: • -• i* n. xii. 10. 

2 . To blame ; to censure. 

Their thoughts the meanwhile aecusinff or else excusing 
one another. Mom. li. 15. 

Your valor would their sloth too much accuse. Drijden. 

Syn. — To accuse is a more formal transaction than 
to charge. Accused of a heinous crime ; arraigned at 
the bai ; charged with an oflfence , impeached for mis- 
demeanor in the administration of government ; cen- 
sured or blamed for misconduct. 

AC-CU§ED' (^k-kdzdO, p. a. Charged with a 
crime ; censured ; blamed. 

AC-UU^'ER, 71 . One who accuses, blames, or 
censures. 

t AC-CU^'JglR-ESS, n. She who accuses. 

Sherwood. 

AC-CU§'{NG, p. a. Bringing accusation; cen- 

* suring. 

AC-CtiS'TOM, V. a. [Fr. accoutumer. — See Cus- 

* TOM.] [t. ACCUSTOMED ; pp. ACCUSTOMING, 
ACCUSTOMED.] To bring one to any; thing by 
use and custom ; to habituate ; to inure ; to 
familiarize : — applied only to persons or to 
living agents ; as, To accusto7iii a child early 
to labor.” 

How shall we breathe in other air 
Less pure, accustomed to immortal fruits ? Milton. 

t AC-cOs^TQM, V. n. To cohabit. Miltoxi. 


exempt from the iurisdiction of their ordinary 
bishop or patriarch. Buck. 

fA-ClS PH' A-LIST, 71. One who acknowledges no 
head or superior. 

These acephalisb,. who will endure no head but that upon 
their own shoulders. Mp. Gauden, 

A-CEPH'A-LOUS (gi-sSf'^i-lfis), a. 1. {Zool. & Bot.) 

* Having no head, as an animal or a plant; head- 
less. Braxide. 

2 . {Pros.) Deprived of its first syllable, as a 
line of poetry. Braxide. 

ACE'PCJlNT, n, A card or a side of a die which 
has only one point or spot. Clarke. 

A^CER, 71. [L.] {Bot.) A genus of trees; the 
maple. P. Cyc. 

Ag'jp-RATE, n. {Ghem.) A salt formed of aceric 
acid and a base. Fraxms. 

A-o£RB', a. [L. acerbus, unripe; It. ^ Sp. 

* acex bo ; Fr. a>cerhe.'\ Acid, with an addition of 

roughness or astringency. Quhicy. 

A-CER'BATE, v. a. To make sour, [r.] Bailey. 

A-OER'BJ-TUDE, 71 . Sourness; acerbity. S^nart. 

A-CER'BJ-TY, 71 . 1. A rough, sour taste, like 

* that of unripe fruit ; sourness. 

2. Severity; harshness. 

fri- smartnes*, quick censure, 

-J."* I \ ‘I acerftfry, seem rather the 

I Mope. 

A-CJER'IC, a. [L. axief, the maple.] {Oherk^ 

* Noting an acid obtained from the maple. P.Cyc. 

A 9 - 5 -R 6 SE' (129), a. [L. aentsy a needle.] 

1 . {Bot.) Sharp ; pointed, like a needle 

or pine leaf ; acerous. Loudon. 

2 . [L. ace7'osus ; acus, chaff.] Chaffy ; 
like chaff; acerose. 

A^'^lR-otlS, a. [L. acerosu$\ acus, chaff.] 

1 . Chaffy; like chaff. Smart. 

2. [L. aetts, a needle.] {Bot.) Sharp; point- 
ed like a needle ; acerose. 

A-CER'VAL, a. [L. acervalis, heaped up ; «cer- 

’ vtts, a heap.] Occurring in heaps, [u.] Cla7'ke 



t AC-Cfls'TQM, n. Custom. Milton. 

t AC-Ctrs'TOM-A-BLE, a. Customary ; habitual. 
*^Aecttstomable residence.” Hale. 

t AC-OOs'TOM- 4 -BLY, ad. According to cus- 
tom. ** Fines 'accttstomably paid.” Bacon. 

t AC-CU'S'TOM-ANOE, n. Custom ; use. “Through 
accustomance and negligence.” Boyle. 

AC-CtlS'TOM-A-Rl-LY, CM?. Usually. Cleavelaiid. 

AC-CtlS^TOM-A-RY, a. Usual ; customary, [r.] 

“ Ordinary and accTxstotnary swearing.” Peatley. 

AC-CtlS'TQMED (^k-fcus'tumd), a. Frequent; 

* usual ; familiar ; customary. Shak. 

AC-cOs'TgM-Je:D-NESS,». Familiarity. Pierce. 

ACE, 7%. [Gr. us, one; L. as, a unit; It. asso; 

Sp. § Fr. as.] 

1 . A unit ; a single point on cards or dice : — 
applied commonly to a card so marked; as, 

“ The ace of clubs.” 

2. A trifle ; a particle ; an atom. 

Pll not wag an ace Airthcr. • Dryden. 

A-’CEV I>4’‘MA, n. [Syro-Chaldaic, bpH.] 

A field of blood. “Earth’s aceldamaJ^ Young. 

— A'CEOyS (5'shus), (an adjectival termination.) 
Having the characteristic qualities of ; resem- 
bling; consisting of; belonging to; as, ceta- 
ceous, having the qualities of a %\hale {cetm) ; 

farixMceous, consisting of, or like, meal {farina). 

— See-ACY. 

A-C£N'TRIG, a. [Gr. a priv. and Kivrpov, a point, 

* the centre of a circle.] Not centred, Oyilvie. 

A^C^PB'A-LA, n. pL Th., from Gr. a priv. and 

* the head.] {ZoVl.) A class of mollterj 
cous animals withoutheads, as theoyster.BT-anifcTT?!- 

A-efePH'A-LAN, 71 . {ZoOl^ A molluscous animal 
without a head ; one of the acephala. Bra7ide. 

4-Cp.PB'A-rJ, n. pi. [Gr, headless; a 

priv. and KstpnXfi, the head.] (Eccl, Hist.) A 
sect^ of Christians in the nfth century, who 
acknowledged no head: — bishops who were 


t A-CiSR'VATE, V. a. [L. acex'vo.l To heap up. 

Scott, 

t Ag- 5 R-VA'TIQN, n. Act of heaping together. 

Jok7ison. 

Ag-JgR-VOSB' (129), a. Full of heaps. Bailey. 

t A-CfiS'CJgNCE, ». Accscency, 

A-C£s'C^;n-CY, n. [L. acescens, turning sour.] 

' Act of turning sour ; moderate sourness ; acid- 
ity. “ The milk having an ax:e$ccncy very 
prejudicial to the constitution.” JY/n. Jones 

A-CfiS'CJlNT (a-sSs'ent), a. Tending to sourness 
or acidity, Arbuthnot. 

AQ-E-TAB^ n. [L.] 1. {Rom. A7ii.) A 
vinegar cruet ; a cup. P'airholt. 

2. A measure equal to one eighth of a pint. 

3. {Anat.) The cavity or socket of the hip 

joint : — a lobe of the placenta in ruminating 
animals. DungUso7i. 

4. {Zobl.) A sucket of the cuttle-fish and 

other cephalopods. B7'ande. 

Ji-CE'TAh, 7Z. [L. acetum, vinegar ; aceo, to be- 
come sour.] (Chem.) A colorless, inflammable 
liquid, convertible by slow combustion into acetic 
acid, and obtained by the action of spongy plat- 
inum upon the vapor of alcohol. Bra?ide. 

Ag- 5 -TA'Rl-OtlS, a. [L. acetaria, salad plants.] 
{Bot.) Belonging to vegetables that are fit for 
salad. Don. 

Ag'g-TA-RY, n. [L. acetaria.’] 

1 . Qiot^ An acrid pulp found in some fruits. 

2. A salad. Buchanan. 

Ag'g-TATE [&s'e-tat, K. Sm. CL Crahh, Maunder, 
I)unglii ^ ^ 

formed 


"Dunglison ; (^-ss'tSLt, P. Cyc.], 7i. {Che7n.) A salt 
led of acetic acid and a base. Milkr. 


5-c£t'JC, a. [L. acetum, vinegar,] {Cherny 
Noting an acid contained in vinegar. Bra7ide. 

A-OfiT-l-PJ-CA'TigN, n. The act of acetifying, 
the operation of making vinegar. lire. 

A-CfiT'l-F"^, V. a. [L. acetutn, vinegar, and /mo, 
to make.] [i. acetified; pp. acetipyino, 
AOBTiPiBD.] To charge with acetic acid* X^re. 
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71. [L. acetimi^ vinegar, and 

Gr. fiirpovf a ineabure.J An instrument or ap- 
paratus for strength of vinegar 

and other : .'.c-’.'-'ie.."-. Cre. 

A9-?-TIM'5-TRY, 7Z. {Chon.) The art of meas- 
uring the strength of acids. 6>e. 

AQ'5-tITE, n. {Chem.) The name formerly ap- 
plied to a salt formed of distilled vinegar and a 
base. Crabh. 

72. Acetimeter; acidimeter. — 

See Acetimeter. Scudamore. 

A9'?-T6NE, 72. [L. acetum, vinegar,] {Chem,') 
A very mobile, colorless, inflammable liquid, 
obtained by dry distillation from the acetates 
of the more powerful bases ; — also called ^yro- 
acetic‘spirit^ RegnauU. 

A^-^-TOSE' (129), a. [Fr. acHevtx^ Acetous ; 
sour. Bail&y. 

t A^-^-Tos'f-TY, 72, The state of being acetose ; 
containing sourness. Bailey. 

A-CE'TOyS [a-sS'tus, TF. J. S 772 . JR.; ka'e-tus, ^.], 
a. [L. acetuYKit \inegar.] 

1. Having the quaRty of vinegar ; sour. ‘‘Not 
any vinous, but an acetous spirit.” Boyle. 

2. {Chein.) Formerly applied to distilled vin- 
egar : —now applied to that degree of fermenta- 
tion which produces acetic acirt. as di^stingipShed 
from iiiious feiment.iiiou, which pioduccn al- 
cohol. 

a’ ' ■ . ' ' ' .. • \ ■ ' 1 

' .'■.■.if. • J-, 

r ' j.i \ ■ . |i| i- ^ 

cess too ion" co^’tirunl, it passes into the acetous termeuta- 
tion. and ^ iiicpai i*- luiii'L'd. F) anas. 

Ay'Jgl-TYLE, 72. [L. acetum, vinegar, and Gr. vXtj, 
matter.] ( C/iem.) A hypothetic radical of acetic 
compounds, composed of carbon and hydrogen. 

Brande, 

A-£!Hd2'AN (?i-kC'?in), a. (Geog.) Relating to 

* Achaia* or Achaea. Mitjord. 

A-j0H^^AN, 72. A native of Achaea ; a Greek. 

A-JGHA'I AN (^-kaV?ia), 7i. An Achajan ; a Greek. 

CatnpbelL 

AjCHE (ak), 72. [Gr. — A. S. «?ce, ace.] A 

continued pain ; aching. 

1*11 rack theo V'th o’d cra*np«, 

I'lll all thy 1i<>no«< v ith uc/k i. Skak, 

AjGHE (ak), V, 72. [A, S. acant to ache. — Gr. uxos^ 
pain.] [ 2 .‘ ACHED ; pp. aching, ached.] To 
be in pain; to feel pain ; to be painful. 

Teeth are contrived to eat, not to ache. Paleu. 

AjRH-5E-NE§E', 72. smg, & pi. (Geog.) An inhab- 
itant, or the inhabitants, of Acheen. Earmhaw. 

A£5H-^IB-NE§E', a. Belonging to Acheen. 

Earnshato, 

Jl-€IHE *J\rT- 72. [Gr. a, not, and 2^ 

to gape.J (Bot.)^ A small, dry, indehis- 
cent fruit, containing a single seed, as 
that of the buttercups. Gray. 'SssJ 

A“JCHER'NJglR, 72. [Ar.] (Astron.) The name of 
a large star in the, southern extremity of the 
constellation Eridanus. Crabh. 


AjCII'JP-RON, 72. [Gr. ax^i, pain, and flow- 
ing.] (Myth.) The name of a river in the in- 
fernal regions. 

Sad Acheron, of sorrow, black and deep. Milton. 

Aj0H-?;-rO’'§IAN, a. Relating to Acherusia, 

Appleio7i, 

Agh'JPR-S^T, 72. An ancient measure of corn, 
supposed to be about eight bushels. Crabh. 

^-CHIEV'A-BLE (?i-ch5v'9-bi), a. [See Achieve,] 
That may be done or achieved ,* practicable. 

To mlse a dead man to lifts doth not involve contradiction, 
and IS thereftro an object of power, and at least actiia.nhle by 
Omnipotence. Banovo. 


^-CHIEV'ANCE,72. Achievement, “Noble acts 
and achuvances.^* [r.] Sir T. Elyot. 


A-CHIEVE' (sgt-cUSv'), V. a. [Fr. achever ; to, 
and chef, head. — »ee Chief.] [2, achieved ; 
pp . achieving, achieved.] 

1. To bring to a head or end ; to accomplish, 
as some great enterprise ; to perform ; to com- 
plete ; to flnish. 

And now great deeds 

Had been achieved. Milton. 


2. To obtain by effort ; to gain ; to 
about, 

Exporicnce is by industry achiei erf. 

Syn. — riee .AdcoMPniMi, Completi;. 

A-CHIEVE'M^INT, 72. 1. Act of achieving ; per- 
formance ; accomplishment ; as, “ The achieve- 
ment of an enterprise,”. 

2, An heroic deed ; a great exploit ; a feat. 

That famous, hard achutements still pursue. Spemcr. 

^ 3. (Her.) An escutcheon, or ensign armo- 
rial. Dryden. 

Syn. — See Deed. 

A-CHlEV^'jpR, 72. One who achieves. Shah. 

Ach-IL-LE ’jt, 72. [L. Achilles, who is said to have 
used It in curing the wounds of Telephus.] 
(Bot.) A genus of plants; milfoil. P. Cyc. 

AjCH'ING, p. a. Suffering, or causing, pain. 

Y^at peaceful hours I once eiqoyedi 

Bi ■ I It >1 .• . I . I..J \ t > iJ 

xiie world can never nil. Coicper. 

Abusing ^'kjng), n. Continued pain ; uneasi- 
ness. “Painful girds and South. 

Aj0H'I-RITE, 72. (JWirt.) A silicate of copper; 
dioptase; so named from Achir Maimed, the 
merchant by whom it was first introduced into 
Europe. Phillips. 

AjOH-LA-MYD'5-ot3'S, a. [Gr. a priv. and 
;^2a/££(5o«, a cloak.] (Bot.) Having neither calyx 
nor corolla, and consequently destitute of any 
floral covering. Brande. 

Xgh'MITE, 72. (3/272.) A crystallized brownish 
mineral, composed of silica, peroxide of iron, 
and soda. — See Acmite. Dana. 

A'QU'qr (a'kor), 72. ; pi, [Gr. 

scurf.] (Med.) A species of herpes ; the scald- 
head ; a scaly eruption. Quincy. 


That may be acidified. 
The act of acidifying. 

A-CiD'i-Fl-yR, 72 . [L. acidus, sour, and facio, to 
make.] (Okeni.) That W'hich acidifies or con- 
verts into acid, 

A-Cip'l-FY, V. a. [L. acidus, acid, and facto, to 
make.] [2. acidified ; pp. acidifying, acidi- 
FiED.j (Chem.) To convert into an acid : to 

^make sour. Btande. 

Ay-ID-liF^-TJglR, 72. [L. acidus, acid, and Gr. 
pirpov, a measure.] (Chem.) An instrument 
for measuring the strength of acids ; an ace- 
timoter. Henry. 

Ay-ip-!AFy-TRY,72. (Chem.) The art of meas- 
uring the strength of acids ; acetimetry. Henry. 



A-CID'l-TY, 72. aciditas*, Ey. acidite.) Quali- 
ty of being acid ; sourness ; tartness. “ This 
liquor manifests nothing of acidity to the 
taste.” Ray. 

I A^'iD-NfiSS, 72. Quality of being acid; acidity. 

jy-CJjp' U-I.JE (^-B'lii'xyXc), n, pi. [L.] Medicinal 
springs impregnated vi ith carbonic <icid. Quincy. 

A-CiD'U-LATE, V . a. [L. vtcidulns, somewhat 
sour.] \i. ACIDULATED ; pp. acidulating, 
ACIDULATED.] To imbue with acids in a slight 
degree. Arbuthnot. 

A-ClD-y-LA'TION, 72. [L.] (Chem.) Art or 

process of acidulating; — preservation of food 
by use of vinegar. Merle. 

A-CId'U-LO&S, a. 1. Somewhat acid; sourish. 
“ Dulcified from acidulous tincture.” Bur/ce. 

2. Containing carbonic acid ; as, ** Acidulous 
mineral waters.^* 


bring | A-ClD'l-Ff-A-BLE, a. 
Bkak. ! A-^’IO-I-FI-CA'TIOX, 72. 


A 'eifRAs, 72, [L. ; Gr. axP^St a wild pear-tree.] 
(Bot.) A genus of tropical &uit-bearxng timber- 
trees ; the sapota- P. Cyc. 

Jl£JH-RO-MAT'{C (SJk-ro-mAthJ^, a. [Gr. a priv. 
nnd xa&pa, color.] {Opt.) Free from color; — 
applied to lenses, telescopes, and microscopes. 

Achromatic telescope, a telescope furnished with an 
achromatic lens, winch is a combination of two dis- 
similar substances, as crown and flint glass, so ar- 
ranged that the colored or chromatic aberration of the 
rays passing through a single lens is corrected, and 
the light passes undecomposed, and is therefore free 
from color. 


A-J0HRO-MA-Tjg'l-TY,W. Quality of bein^ achro- 
matic, * Phil. Mag. 

A-£!HR6'MA-T)f§M, 72. The destruction of the 
primary colors which accompany the image of 
an object seen through a prism or lens ; — want 
of color. Brande. 


A-jOHRO'MA-TiZE, V. a. [Gr. a priv. and 
* ri^ta, to color.] To deprive of color. Bahbage. 

A-jcriRdN'l-CAL, a. See Acronycal. 

a-CIq'U'-Lj^, 72.; pi. A-Cffa'g--x.JS. \h., a needle 
or pin.] 

1. (Bot.) The bristle-like rachis of the single- 
flowered spikelets of certain grasses. Lindley. 

2. (Zool^ A spine or priclde. Ogilvie. 


A-oTc'TJ-LAR, a. Slender, sharp -pointed, I 

" and rather stiff, as a prickle; shaped ' 
like a needle ; aciculate. Brande. 

A-ClC^U-L^R-DY, ad. In the manner of 
needles or sharp points. Clarhe. 

A-OTo'U-LATE, a. (Bot.) Needle-shaped; 
acicular. P. Cyc, 

4-c1Ec'U-L1-F(5RM, a. [L. adcxila, a small pin, 
and/o>^< 2 , form.] (Min.) Needle-shaped. Craig. 

Ay'lD (ais'id), a. [L. acidus i Fr. adds*, A. S. 
ceced or eced.) Sour ; sharp to the taste, like 
vinegar ; tart ; as, ^^Add fruits.’* 


Ay'JD (Jts^id), 72. (Chem.) A substance, usually 
Sour and sharp to the taste, that changes vege- 
table blue colors to red, and, combining with an 
earth, an alkali, or a metallic oxide, forms a salt. 


AQ-lD-IP'®R-OtlS, a. [L. addm, acid, and fero, 
to bear.] (Chem.) Containing or producing 
acid. Brande. 


Ay'i-FORM, a. [L. aciis, a needle, and forma, 
form.] Needle-shaped. Clarke. 
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ACKNOWLEDGED 


4. To own with gratitude. 

I thankfiillr acLnou led{/e to the Almighly Power liie as^st- 
ance he has given me. Dryden, 

5. To declare openly ; to avow ; to admit. 

Ye that are near, ackaowledye my might. Jsa. sxsiil. 13. 

6. To testify to the genuineness of; to own 
the validity of ; as, “ To acknowledge a signa- 
ture ” ; “To acknowledge a deed.’* 

SyiX, — A person acknowledges his obligations for 
favors received. He acknowledges or owns what he is 
charged with, confesses his faults or cnines, and 
avo7€3 his principles. A gentleman acknowledges or 
owns his error or mistake, and is forgiven ; a prisoner 
confesses his crimes, and is punished ; a patriot aeows 
his opposition to tyranny, and is applauded. — See 
Allow, Recognize. 

;A.C-KNOWL'5D9ED (ak-nSl'ejd), i?. £5. Avowed; 

* confessed; owmed; recognized. 

AC-KN6WL'|:d^| 1R, n. One who acknowledges, 

AC-KNOWL'JglD^-iNG (ak-nol’ej-ing),i3. a. Mak- 

‘ ing acknowledgment ; grateful. 

TT(* y — ’'-‘-o a ** •* r’lT'atcfii’'. cr*r.- 

.1 1* 'll Jj 

AC-KN0WL'^:D<?-MENT (ak-nSl'ej-mSnt), n. 

1. Act of acknowledging; admission of the 

truth of any fact or position; concession; con- 
fession. Hale, 

2. Expression of gratitude for a favor re- 
ceived. 

3. {Late,) The declaration or avowal of one’s 
signature, oi of the validity of a document to 
which one’s name is signed. — See Judgment. 

IC'ME, n. [Gr. aKp%'] pL Xc'Me?. 

1. The height ; the summit ; the top ; highest 
point. “ Its acme of human greatness.” Burke, 

2. (Med,) Crisis of a disease. Dungli&on, 


iC'MiTB, n. [Gr. dir/t»/, a point.] (Min.) A sili- 
cate of iron and soda ; — -written also achrnite^ 
and so called from the form of its crystals.jDawG. 

or n. [Gr. a^vriy or any 

thing that comes olf the surface.] (Med.) A 
small pimple or tubercle on the face. Dunglison, 

AC'Q-lIn, 7u (Omith.) A kind of partridge in 
Cuba. Ogilvie. 

A-COtiD', fls. Cold. “ Poor Tom ’s Shah, 

A-06 l^O-^Y, n. [Gr. J/foy, a remedy, and Uyoi^ 
a discourse.] (Med.) The doctrine of remedies, 
or the materia medica. Brande, 


^-C6l'Q-TH!sT, n. [Gr. to follow, to 

imitate.] (Cath, Church.) An inferior church 
servant, next in rank below the sub-deacon ; 
one whose office is to prepare the elements for 
the offices, to trim the lamps, light the church, 
&c. ; an acolyte or acolyth, " 

Ac'q-lyte, 


AC'p-LtTH, 


■s 


n. Same as Aoolothist. Brevint, 


^-CfiN-DY-LOSE' (129), ? a. [Gr. . priv. and 
A-C6N'DY-LOtrS, 5 kMuXoi, a knuckle.] 

(Boi.) Jointless ; — used of stalks without joints. 


Ac-Q-NI'TA, n, (Chem.) See Aconitine. 
Ac'O-nItb, n, [Gr. &k6vitov*, L. aconitumJ] 
"W^olfsbane ; a genus of poisonous plants, includ- 
ing monkshood ; Aconitum Napetlm. Loudon, 
jJl-CON'I-TINE, n. (Cheni.) An alkaloid princi- 
ple, obtained from the roots and leaves of some 
species of aconite or wolfsbane, and very poi- 
sonous; aconita. Gregory, 

A-CdN'T|-As, w. [Gr. difovHtff, a quick-daxting 
* serpent ; dwwv, a dart.] 

1. (ZosL) A genus of footless lizards. 

Van Her Hoeven. 

2. (Astron.) A blazing star, shooting like an 

arrow. Crahh, 


t [A. S. copp, head, apex.] At the 

top ; high up. ** It stands acop. B. Jonson, 
^-CdP'JC, a. [Gr. a priv. and/c<Jjrof, labor.] (Med.) 
“ That remedies weariness. Buchamn, 

A^CQRN (a’fcom), n. [Goth, ahran^ fruit ; or A. S. 
accemf from ae^ an oak, and com, com, grain.] 
The seed or fruit of the oak. 


ALCORN, «?. n. To pick up and feed on acorns. 
“ The pigs are gone acorning.** Wilbraham. 

A^CQEN— BAR'NA-CLE, n. A species of barnacle. 

Kirby. 
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A’CQRNED fs'komd), a. 1. Fed with acorns. 
“ Like a fMW-cwomed boar,” Sheik. 

2, (Her.) Having acorns, as an oak-tree -with 
acorns on it. Ash. 

A'CQRN-SHJELL, n. 1. The shell of the acorn. 

2. (Zobl.) A multivalve crustacean. 

Brande. 

AC'g-R&S,n. [L. ; Gr. a/f0(5oj J (3o^.) A genus 
of plants, including sweet flag (Acorus Cala- 
mus)y with sword-shaped leaves and aromatic 
stems, found in wet places. Its stem is the 
Calamus aromaticus of the druggists. Gray, 

n. [Gr. a priv. and icdor/iof, order.] 
(Med.) Irregularity in the critical days, 

Dunglison. 

A-C6T-Y-LE'DQN, n. [Gr. o, -without, and ko- 
Tvlv^<av, a cup-shaped cavity.] (Bot.) A plant 
whose seed has no distinct cotyledons, or seed- 
lobes. — See Cotyledon. Brande. 

A-C5T-Y-LED'g-NOtjS, a. (Bot.) Having no 
cotyledons or seed-lobes. P. Cyc. 

A-COU'gHY, n, (Zodl.) A small species of agouti, 

* having a tail about two inches long and resem- 
bling that of a rat ; olive agouti. Eng. Cyc. 

A-C5U'ME-TJg:R, n. [Gr.^ dsobio, to hear, and 
iJiiT^ov, a measure.] An instrument to measure 
the extent of the sense of hearing. Hard. 

A-CdtJ^S'TJC, ) dKovariKd ^ ; UKoito, to 

A-COUS'Tl-CAL, 5 hear.] Relating to hear- 

* ing, or the s'ense of hearing ; relating to acous- 
tics. Faraday. 

A-cgiJS'TlCS, n. pi. 1. The doctrine of hearing, 
or the theory of sounds, consisting of diacous^ 
tics, or sounds refracted by passing through 
different media, and catacoustics, or reflected 
sounds. P. Cyc. 

2. (Med.) Medicines or instruments to help 
the hearing, 

AC-dXJAINT' (?ik-kwantO> a. [L. ad, to, corni- 

' tatus, company, or cognitus, kno-wn; Fr. ac- 
cointer.'] [i. acquainted ; pp. acquainting ; 
acquainted.] 

1. To make familiar with; to furnish exact 
knowledge of. 

ISlisery aegmaints a. man with strange bed-fbUows. Skak. 

2. To make kno-wn to ; to inform ; to apprise, 

I must aomiaint you that I have received 

New-dated letters from Northumberland. JShak 

Syn.— See Ineorm. 

t AC-ClUAINT'A-BLB, a. Easy to be acquainted 
with. * Chaucer. 

AC-dUAINT'ANCE, n. pfr. accointanceI\ 

1. State of being acquainted; familiarity; 
intimacy ; fellowship ; — applied to persons. 

Our admiration of a famous man lessens upon our nearer 
ocetTuammnee with him. Addison. 

2. Familiar knowledge; —applied to things. 

Tliis keeps the understanding long in converse with an 
object, and long converse brings aegumntance. J^outh. 

3. A person or persons -with whom we are 
acquainted. 

They sought him among their kinsfolk and acQnamtemee. 

Luke ii. 44. 

We see he is ashamed of his nearest acquaintances. Boyle. 

<< In this sense the plural is in some authors 
acquaintance, in others acquaintances.'*'* Johnson. 

Syn. — Acquaintance expresses less than familiar., 
ity'j Jamifiarittj less Thau intimacy. Aeguatnfanne sininf^s 
from occasional intercourse ; familtariht from daily in- 
tercourse; 7n/jniary from unreserved iiirercourse. Ac- 
uainted, having some knowledge ; familiar from long 
abit; intimate by close connection. — See Intimacy. 

AC-dUAINT^ANCE-SHlF, n. State of being ac- 

* quainted. ' Ch. Oh. 

t AC-dUAINT'ANT, n. A person with whom one 
is acquainted.* Is. Walton. 

AC-dUAINT'JgD, a. Familiar ; well kno-wn. 

That -war or peace, or both at once, may be 

As things ocquaintert and Duniliar to us. Skdk. 

Syn.— See Acquaintance. 

^C-aUAINT'fllD-NjlSS, n. State of heii^ ac- 
quainted ; acquaintance. Z>r. J. Pye Smith. 

AC-dUfiST', n. [L. acquire, acquisitm.) 

1. Acquisition ; a thing gained. Bacon. 

2. (Law.) Acquest, or acquet, property ac- 
quired by purchase, not by inheritance. Bouvier. 

AC-dUl-fiSCB' (Sk-w§-5s0; t?. w. [L. acquiesco^ 


ACQUISITIVENESS 

I to rest; It. cwquiescere *, Fr. acquiescer.’) [t. 
ACQUIESCED ; pp. ACQUIESCING, ACQUIESCED.] 

1. To rest in or remain satisfied with. 

He that never compares his notions with those of others 
readily acquiesces in his first thoughts. Adventurer. 

2. To forbear opposition or complaint; to 
submit quietly ; to comply ; to yield. 

He check or struggle of mtnd, 

».«' 1 1! . If*. (jii!r» " mI 1 'F ynB acquiescing in his pro- 

co... ;« ' Bartow. 

3. To agree or assent to ; as, “ To acquiesce 
in an opinion.” 

Syn.— See Comply. 

AC-dUI-ES'C?NCE (ak-we-es’ens), n. State of 
acquiescing; a silent appearance of content; 
compliance; assent; submission; satisfaction. 

An implicit and perfect acquiescence in the will of the 
Supreme Being is the highest virtue a creature can attain. 

R. Hall, 

Syn.— See Assent, Contentment. 

AC-aui-ES'CJ@:N-CY, n. Same as Acquiescence. 

^C-dUl-ES'C^lNT, a. Easy; submitting; com- 
plying. Johnson. 

AC-dUI-jES'C^NT-LY, ad. In an acquiescent man- 
ner. * * Craig. 

t AC-dUf^^lT, V. a. [Low L. aequieto^ To quiet. 

Sir A. Shirley. 

AC-dUIR-A-BIL'I-TY, n. Quality of being ac- 

* quirable.* * Paley. 

AC-dUIR'A-BLE, a. That may be acquired ; ob- 

* tainable.’ Hale. 

AC-dUiRE^, V. a. [L. acquire ; ad, to, and quecro, 

* to seek; Sp, adquirir\ It. acquistarc', lx. gc- 
qufhir.'] (i. acquired ; pp. acquiring, ac- 
quired.] To gain by one’s labor or effort ; to 
obtain ; to win ; to earn ; to attain. 

That which we acquire with the most difficulty we retain 
the longest. Colton. 

Syn. — To acquire, obtain, gain, win, earn, attain. 
These terms all denote the idea of getting, but by dif, 
ferent methods. A person acquires by his own efforts ; 
as property, knowledge, leputation, and honor are 
acquired I -^tio obtains by the efforts of others as well 
as by his own, and by all means, whether honest or dis- 
honest ; as an inheritance, otllce, rank, favors, and re- 
quests are obtained he gains or wins by stritlng or 
by the aid of fortune ; as an advantage, superiority, 
victory, or a oattle is gamed ; a game or prize is won ; 
— he earns by labor ; as a living or subsistence is 
earned. Wealth is acquired in a course of years, ob- 
tained by inheritance, or gained in trade. We acquire 
the knowledge of a language by study, and attain to 
a degree of excellence by effort or perse vciance. — See 
Get. 

AC-dUlRED' (?ik-kwlrd0 [gik-kwird', /. K. Sm. ; 
^k-kwir'ed, S. W.'Jtp* a. Gained by one’s self, 
axid not bestowed by nature; procured; ob- 
tained; attained. 

AC-dUIRE'M?lNT, n. 1. Act of acquiring; ac- 

* quisition. “Rules for the acquirement of a 

taste.” Addison. 

2. That which is acquired; acquisition; at- 
tainment; gain. “These his acquirements.'* 

Hayward. 

Byik.-^'Bequirernent and attainmenthoth denote that 
which is acquired or attained by and for one’s self, and 
are comnioiilv applied to wliat i.s moral or spiritual : 
acquisition is that which is acquired for the benefit of 
one’s self nr anotlier, and is coiniuoiily applied to 
what IS material. Acquirement oi knowledge nr wis- 
dom ; attainment of excellence ; acquisition of wealth* 

AC-auiR'®R, n. One who acquires. 

-^C-auiR'ING, n. Acquirement. Hautiionm 

f ^C-auI'RY, n. Acquirement. Barrow, 

ti.C'aU|-§iTE (afc'w§-zlt), a. That is gained; 

Barrow, 

Ac-aUl-§I"TIQN (ak-wf-zish'un), n. [L. acquit 
sitio.'\ 

1, Act of acquiring ; acquirement. South, 

2. That which is acquired; acquirement; 

attainment. Swift. 

Syn.— See Acquirement. 

AO-aUl§'j-TiVE, a. 1. That is acquired. “Kot 
in his acquisitive, but in his native soil.” [r.] 

WoUon. 

2. Disposed to acquire ; acquiring ; as, “ An 
acquisitive disposition.” 

AC-aul§'l-TlVE-LY, ad. By acquisition, Lilly. 

AC-aui^'l-TlVE-NfiSS, n. (Phren.) The love 

* of acquiring property or possession. Comhe* 
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ACT 


AC-GtUt§'l-TOR, n. One who makes acquisition, 
or gains, [r,] Richardson. 

t AC-aU 1ST', n. [Low L. acqicistim.] Acquest. 
New acquist of true experience.*' Milton. 


^C-Q,UlT' (?k“Jcwit'), V. a. [L, ad^ to, and quietus^ 
quiet; Pr. acquitter. — See Quit.] fi. ac- 
quitted \ pp. ACQUITTING, ACQUITTED.] 

1. To discharge from an accusation ; to clear 
from imputation ; to set free ; to exonerate ; to 
absolve ; as, “ To acquit a prisoner.** 

The Lord will not at all Ojcqwd the wicked. Nah. i. 3. 

2. To clear from obligation; to bear one’s 
self well in the discharge of a duty or under- 
taking. 

I have, by the blessing of God, overcome all difRculties, and 
ni\ ‘■c’.f ot the debt which I owed the public when I 
untie look tluis M ork JOryden. 

Syn.— See Absolve. 

t AC-aUIT'M|:NT, w. Acquittal. South. 

AC-aulT'TAL, n. {Law.) A deliverance from 
a charge or accusation of an offence ; a judicial 
discharge ; a verdict of Not guilty. Cowell. 

t AC-QUIT'TANCE, «. a. To acquit. Shak. 

AC-Q.U1T'TANCE, n. A discharge from a debt; 
a receipt ; a written discharge firom an engage- 
ment or debt ; quittance. 

The poorer citizens were continually calling out for a law 
which mould entitle them to a complete acr/uit/once, upon 
paying only a certain propoition of thoir debts. Adam Smidu 

fA-CRASE', or fA-CRAZE', v. a. To craze. 
** The duke was somewhat acrased.** Grafton. 

AC'RA-SV» n. [Gr. i.K^aoia ; a priv. and Kpaa-tst 
temperament.] {Med.) Excess; irregularity; 
intemperance. Cornish. 

A'CRE (a'fcer), n. [Gr.^ypof ; L. ager. — Goth, ahrs ; 
A. S. neceTy a field; Ger. acker \ Old Fr. acre.] 

1. Any open, unmeasured field; as, Castle 

Acre, Irest Acre, Scc. Crabh. 

2. A piece of land forty rods long and four 
broad; 160 square perches or rods; or 4840 
square yards ; or 43,560 square feet. 

Jicre fight, (Law.) a sort of duel fought by single 
combatants, English and Scotch, on the frontiers of 
their kingdoms. Whishaw. 

A'CRE-A^E (a'k?r-sij), n. The number of acres 
in a piece of land : — measurement of land by 
the acre. Ed. Rev. 

A'CRED (a'k^rd), p. a. Possessing acres. 

Heathcotc himself, and such largc-^icrec? men. 

Lords of fat Bsham or of Lincoln Fen. Pope. 

Great barons and many-acred men. Sir TV. Jones. 

A'CRB-DALE (a'ker-dal), n. Land in a common 
field, different parts of which are held by different 
proprietors. [Local, Eng.] Brackett. 

Ao'RID, a. [Gr. uKii, a point; L. acer, sharp.] 

1. Hot, biting, sharp or rough to the taste ; 

bitter ; pungent. Arbuthnot. 

2. Acrimonious. Acrid humors.” Reid. 

Acrid temper.** Cowper. 

A-ORtD'f-AN, n. [Gr. d/epff, a locust.] {Ent.) 

' A family of orthopterous insects, having for its 
type the genus Acridium. Brande. 

A-CRtD'l-TV, n. Quality of being acrid; a 

* sharp, bitter, biting taste ; pungency. P. Cyc, 

n. [L. ; Gr. aKpl%, a locust.] 

A genus of insects of the locust family, having 
wings sloping like a roof, and legs constructed 
for leaping; the grasshopper. Brande. 

AC'RJD-NfiSS, n. Quality of being acrid; acridity. 

Ac-Rf-MO'Nl-otS'S, a. 1. Pull of acrimony ; cor- 
rosive. If gall cannot be rendered acrimoni- 
ous, and bitter of itself.** Harvey. 

2- Severe ; bitter ; sarcastic ; censorious. 
** Acrimoniom contempt.** Johmon. 

Ac-RI-MO'N{-oOs-LY, ad. In an acrimonious 
manner ; severely. * 


AO-Rj-MO'Nl-oyS-NfiSS, n. Quality of being 
acrimonious ; severity. Todd. 

Ao'RI-MO-NY, n. [L. acrimonia ; acer, sharp.] 

1. Sharpness; corrosiveness; harshness. 


Thofle milks Jin certain plants] have all an acrimony. 
though one would think they should be lenitive. Bacmi. 


2. Severity ; bitterness ; tartness ; asperity : 
— applied to language, or to the temper of per- 
sons. 


Like a lawyer, 1 am ready to support the cause . and, if oc- , 
easion be, with subtilty ana aci unony. Jioiurjli oLc. 

Syn. — J3erimony denotes a bitterness of feeling, 
W’hicii is apt to be manifested in the manners and lan- 
guage. j3erimon tj ot' feeling ; .set of temper or of 
censure ; karsknfss of expression or of reproof ; os- 
perittf or bitterness of language or of feeling ; tartneas 
of reply. 


A-CRIS' [Gr, aKptaia I a priv. and Kpiat^, 
judgment.] (Med.) A state of disease of which 
no decided opinion can be formed. Bunglison. 
AC'Rl-SY, n. Same as Acrisia. Craig. 

AC'RJ-TA, ) V” aKpiTws, undiscern- 

Xn'vT 'vi\Ta > ible; a priv. and Kohu), to distin.- 
’ ( e^sh.] The lowest di- 

AC RiTBS, j ^is^ons of the animal kingdom, 
in which, as was formerly supposed, there is 
no discernible nervous system- It included 
sponges, infusoria, polypes, &c. Bra^tde. 

A-CRlT'l-CAL, a. {Med.) Having no crisis ; not 
foretelling a crisis. DunglisoJi, 

Ac'RI-TUDE, n. Acridness. Grew. 

t AC'RJ-TY, n. Sharpness; acridness. Bacon. 
AC-Rp-A-MAT'lC, 

AC-RQ-A-MAT'I-CAL, , . . . 

or pertaining to deep learning, as the un\mtten 
lectures of Aristotle ; acroatic ; abstruse ; eso- 
terical, 

Aristotle was wont to divide his lectures and reading** into 
acroamatical and exotencaL Hales. 


)a. [Gr. aKpoafiariKds ; 
ti, J dKoodoyat, to hear.] Of 


AC-RO-A-]VIAt'|CS, n.pL Acroatics. Smart. 


AC-RO-AT'JC, a. Relating to acroatics ; acroa- 
matic. Ency. 

AC-RO-AT'JCS, n. pi. [Gr. iKpoariKb, proper to 
hearing; <i/cpo«o/ia«, tonear.] Aristotle’s lectures 
on the more subtile parts of philosophy, to 
which none but intimate disciples were admit- 
ted ; called also esoieiHcal lectures, in distinction 
from exoterical. Johmon. 


Ac'RQ-BATE, n. [Gr. dKpoQariw, to run on tiptoe ; 
aKpos, extreme, and ^aivm, to go ; Fr. acrohate.l 
A rope-dancer; — written also acrobat. Ogilvie. 


AC-RO-CJP-RAU'NI-AN, a. [Gr. dxpoj, extreme, 
and* K&paovdi, thunderbolt.] ^Geog.\ The name 
of a range of mountains in Epirus, whose 
peaks are often struck by lightning. Byron. 

Ac-RO-jG’IIOR'DQN', n. [Gr. dtKoo^opluhv, a thin- 
nocked wart ; L. aerochordon.'] 

1, {Med.) A kind of hard wart. Dunglison. 

2. {fferp.) The wart-snake; Acrochordm. 

AC-RO-eHOR’DUS,n. [LowL.; Gr. <J/f|0o;^op5t5v, 

a kind of wart*; L. aerochordon."] {Herp.) A 
genus of serpents, having small scales, which, 
on being distended with mr, assume the appear- 
ance of warts or tubercles; wart-snake. Cuvier. 

Ac*RO-Diys, n. [Gr. extreme, and 
tooth.] {Pal.) A genus of fossil placoid fishes, 
having pavement-like teeth, wifh transverse 
ridges. Agassiz. 

Jc-RO-OJs^TER, n. [Gr. uKpos, at the end, and 
yaar/ip, the belly.] {Pal.) A genus of fossil 
fishes belonging to the Percoids. Agassiz. 

AC'RQ-^BN’, n. [Gr. ^Kpo^, extreme, and ysw&w, 
to beget, to produce.] (J5o#.) One of a class of 
cryptogamous plants, including ferns, &c. ; — 
growing by terminal buds only. Gray, 

A-CROG'^J-NOOs, a. {Bot.) Noting stems that 
grow from the apex only. Gray. 


A-CROG'RA-PHY, n. [Gr. &Kpof, extreme, and 

’ to* write.] The art of producing blocks 

m relief, for the ptirpose of printing from, along 
with types, and thus to supersede wood-engrav- 
ing ; invented by M. SchOnberg. Francis. 

A-CRO'L^I-InE, n. [Gr. ^/epoj, on the surface, and 

* L. oleum, oil.] {Gh&n.) An acrid, volatile prod- 

uct, formed during the destructive distillation 
of the fat of oils. Brande. 

Jc-Rg-LR-PJS'l'-DAS, n.pl. [Gr, &Kpo%, extreme, 
and a scale.] {Pdl.) A family of fossil 
ganoid fishes with ridged scales. Agassiz. 

AC'RO-LItH, n. [Gr. djcprfZtflof, with ends of 
stone ; ^Kpoy, extreme, and llBog, a stone ; L. 
acroliihus ; Fr. acroUtne.] (Arch. & Sculp.) A 
statue, the extremities of which are formed of 
stone. Elmes. 

A-CROL'I-THAN, a* {Arch. & Sculp.) Relating 

* to an acrolith, ** Acrolithan statue.*^ Brande. 


A-CRO'Mf-AL, a. Relating to the acromion. 

Acromial artery.* ’ Dunglison. 

•f-CRO ’Ml-OJST, n* [Gr, aKpdfiiop i 5/cpoj, extreme, 
and wfijs, shoulder.] pi. a-cro^jmi-a. (Anat.) 
The upper process of the shoulder-blade articu- 
lating -with the collar-bone. Dunglison. 

A-CR0.\'1C, a. — See Acronvcal. Ogilvie. 

A-CRON'Y-CAL, a. [Gr. a/epof, extreme, and vb^, 
night.] Opposite to the sun, or rising when the 
sun sets, and setting when the sun rises, as a 
star ; — opposed to cosmical. Brande. 

jfKS* Written sometimes, slso, aeronyckal, achrony' 
cal, and acromcal. 

A-CB6n'Y-CAL-LV, ad. At the acronycal time. 

He is tempestuous in summer, when he rises heliacally, 
and rainy in winter, when he naes acronycally. JDryden. 

ji-CR6p ’O-LIS, n, [Gr. aKpCnoP^if ; axpof, extreme, 
and irdP.i}, a city.] The upper or higher part or 
a Grecian city ; applied especially to a citadel, 
as that of Athens. P. Cyc. 

AC'RO-SPIRE, n. [Gr. aKpos, at the end, and 
trnstpa, any thing w'ound around or upon anoth- 
er.] {Bot.) A sprout from the end of seeds 
when germinating, or of barley when malted ; — * 
termed also the plume or plumule. Brande. 

AC'RO-SPIRED (hfc'rc-spiid),^. a. Having sprouts. 

A-CROSS', prep. & ad. Athwart ; crossivise ; over 

’from side to side; Across the street”; 

“ To go across.** Their arms across.** Dryden. 

A-CROS'TIC, n. [Gr. dupoi, extreme, and erixos* 
a row' or Ime.] 

1. A Hebrew poem in which the several lines 

begin with the letters of the alphabet in i egu- 
lar order. Hook 

2. A poem in w’hich the first, or the first and 

last, letters of the lines spell some name, title, 
or motto. “Anagrams, chronograms, acros- 
tics.** Burton. 

A-CR5s'T{C, ? Relating to, or formed like, 

A-CR6s'TJ-CAL, j an acrostic. Dryden. 

^-CR(JS'Tl-CAL-LY, ad. In the manner of an 
acrostic. * ’ Todd. 

AC-RQ-T9-LEU'TI0, a. [Gr. aspos, extreme, and 
r£?.LVT)}, end.] {Tkeol.) Noting an addition to 
a psalm or hymn, as a doxology, Ogilvie. 

AC'RO-TRR, n. [Gr. dtepov, a point, a peak.] 
{Arch.) ’A little pedestal to support statues, &c. 

— See Acuoterium. 

AC-RQ-TFA R1-Om, n. [L.] pi. jlo-RQ-TfgjR^-A- 

1. ’ {Arch.) Small pedestals placed on the mid- 

dle and two ends of pediments to support 
statues. — See Antje- Guilt. 

2. {Anat.) An extremity of the body, as the 

end of a finger. Crabb. 

Ac-Rg-TIIYMfI-6Jr,n. {Med.) [Low' L.; Gr. 
&Kpo%, extreme, and dbfjios, thyme, or a warty ex- 
crescence, so called from its likeness to a bunch 
of th™e flowers,] A hard and rough wart, 
broad at the base and narrow at the top. C7'abb. 

ACT, V. n. [L, ago, actus ; It. agire ; Fr. agir.^ 
[f. ACTED ; pp. ACTING, ACTED.] 

1. To be engaged in carrying into effect a 
purpose or conception of the mind. 

Deliberate with caution, but act with ikcision, Colton. 

2. To regulate one’s habits or behavior ; to 
conduct one’s self ; to behave. 

The d<"»lre of happiness, and the constraint it puts upon u« 
to act for it, nobody accounts an abridgment of liberty. Lode. 

3. To exert pow'er or influence ; to operate ; 
as, “ The mind acts upon the body.” 

To act uj) to, to conform to ; to abide by. 

Act, V. a. 1. To perform ; to do ; to carry into 
execution. 

Few love to hear the sins they love to act. Shah. 

Thou wast a spirit too delicate 
To act her earthy and abhoiTcd commands. Shah. 

2. To represent as real ; to imitate; to feign; 
as, “ To act a part on the stage.” 

A kingdom fbr a stage, princes to act. ^ ^ 

And nionarchs to behold the swelling scene I Shah. 

3. To perform the office or part of ; as, “ Ts 
act the critic.” 

4. tTo influence to action ; to actuate. 

Most people in the world are acted by levity and humor. 

JSoidh. 
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Act, n. [L. aettis ; It. atfo ; Sp. ado ; Fr. ade.] 

1. Something done ; effect of power exerted ; 
an action ; a deed ; an exploit ; a perform- 
ance. 

And the rest of the actt of Solomon, are they not wntten 
in the book of the acts of Solomon ? 1 A'lw./f xi. 41. 

Cato said, the best waj to keep good acta in memory, was 
to refresh them >Mth new. Hacon. 

2. A decree of a court of justice, or edict of 
a legislature ; a statute; a law; as, “Judicial 
ads” ; “An ad of Parliament” ; “An ad of 
Congress,” 

3. An exercise performed by a student at a 

public seminary or university, before he is ad- 
mitted to a degree. Brande, 

4. A division of a drama or play, subdivided 
into scenes. 

Fire acta are the j ust measure of a play. Roscommon, 

5. A state of reality, or actual existence, dis- 
tinguished from existence only as a conception 
of the mind. 

\r r.tho- hn‘’ido«» exo so-novr’'-.*- in possibility, while 
:i** M . i i ■ o ■■■t 'f' Hooker. 


6. A state of readiness to do any thing. 

Her logs were buskined, and the left before. 

In ace to shoot ; a tailver bow she bore. Dryden. 

Syn. — An act lb a single exertion of power; an ac- 
tion a continued exertion. A( f and deed are both used 
to denote the thing that is done. A voluntary or in- 
voluntary act ; a good or bad deed ; the action of light 
or heat. — See Deed. 

n. [L. ; Gr. dicrfa, the elder-tree.] 
(Bot.) A genus of plants ; baneberiy ; herb- 
Christopher. Prout, 

AC'T(-AN, a* {Geog.) Relating to Actium. 

Actum garner were instituted at Actium iu honor 
of Apollo, and restored by Augustus, in memory of 
his naval victory at that place, in the year B. 0. 31, 
over Antony. Brande. 

AcT'JNG, n. 1. Action. “ The ading of your 
blood.” Shak. \ 

2. Performance of a stage-play. Brevmt. 
ACT'JNG, jp. Performing service, duty, or labor. 

Acting governor, or other officer, one who performs 
the duties of governor, though not elected to the office. 

j^C~tIj^'T-a, n. [L., from Gr. dicrff, or aKviv, a 
ray.] 4 . o-TKnf* i-m. A genus of pol- 

ypi with very numerous tentacles, which extend 
like rays from the circumference of the mouth. 
They are of a soft, gelatinous texture, and when 
their tentacles are expanded they appear like 
many-petalled flowers ; whence they are called 
anmiai-ftow&i'S, sea-anemones ^ and sea-simjhw- 
ers. Bra^ide* 

jA,C-TIN'i-FCRM, a. {Zool.) Having a radiated 
* form. Craig. 

AC-TIN'IC, a. {Opt.) Relating to actinism. “ Ac- 
tmic or chemical force of the solar ray.” NichoL 
Ac'^TIN-I^M, n. [Gr. &Kriv, d/crlvoff, a ray.] ( Opt.) 
The chemical force of the sun^s rays, distinct 
from light and heat. JSerscheL 

AC-TIJsT-O-CA'MAX^n* [Gr. dxr/v, dxriyoff, a ray, 
and a stake,] (PaL) A fossil of an ex- 

tinct genus of cephalopodous mollusca. Brande. 

AC-TiN-O-CRi'NITE, n. [Gr. ^ktIv, dKrivos, a ray. 
and K^lvovy a lily.] {Pal.) An extinct animal 
of the encrinite genus, B?'ande. 

i\C-TtN'0-GRAPH, n. [Gr. aicnV, AKrTvos, a ray, 
and ypdftoy to write.] (Opt.) Xn instrument for 
registering the variations of the chemical influ- 
ence of the solar rays. Brands. 

AC-TtN'Q-LlTE, n. [Gr. AktIv, Atcrivos, and XiSog, 
a stone.] (Min.) A variety of hornblende ; a 
mineral of a green color ; ray-stone. Brande. 

AC-TiN-Q-LlT'fC, a. Relating to actinolite. Ure. 

Ac-Tl-N5L'Q-Qry, n. [Gr. AktIv, AxtIvosj a ray, 
and Ztyosy a discourse,] {Zolil.) The science of 
radiated animals, JR. Park. 

Ao-Tl-NOM'Jp-TgB, n. [Gr. AktIv, AKrtvog, a ray, 
and (Airfiov, a measure.] {Opt.) An instrument 
for measuring the intensity of heat in the sun’s 


rays, Jlerschel. 

Ac'TJ-NOTE, n. [Gr. AktIv, Aktivos, a ray.] 
{Mm.) A radiated mineral ; a species of horn- 
blende; ray-stone; actinolite. Dana. 

Ar’TfQN (ak'shun), n. [L. ctd%o\ It. azione, 
Sp. aceion ; Fr, adion.) 

1. State of acting, as opposed to rest ; activity. 


It is necessary to that perfertfon of which our present state 
is capable, that tlie niinu au<l body should both be kept in 
action. Itamtler. 

2. An act ; a deed. 

God never accepts a good inclination instead of a good 
action. South. 

2ily actions are as noble as my thoughts. S/tai. 

3. Agency ; operation ; influence ; motion ; 
movement ; function ; as, “ The adion of light, 
heat, &c.” 

lie has laid down rules conformable to which natural bod! es 
are governed in tlieir actiom. upon one another. Cheyne. 

4. A battle ; an engagement. 

But he in boat fiction 

Is m ore \ i nai(‘ati\ c tlu 1 j lo\ e. ^ak. 

5. The series of events in a poem or fictitious 
composition. 

This action should have three qualifications • first, it should 
be one action ; secondly, it should be an entire action : and 
thirdly, it should be a great action. Addison. 

6. Gesture ; gesticulation ; accommodation 
of the countenance, voice, and gesture to the 
matter spoken. 

Suit the action to the word, the word to the action. Sfidk. 

7. {Com.) A share in the capital stock of a 

joint-stock company; — a French use of the 
word. ^ Brande. 

8. {Law.) A legal process or suit. 

Real action, an action for the recoverj’ of real prop- 
erty, as lands, tenements, or rents. — Per.^oiial action, 
an action of contract or of tort, that is, for the recovery 
of personal property, or to obtain satisfaction for inju- 
ries received. — Mi red action, an action wliich partakes 
of the nature of both real and personal actions, being 
brought for the recovery of real estate and also for per- 
sonal damages. — Action upon the case, an action for 
redress of wrongs not specially provided for by law, 
as distinguished from an action upon the statute, which 
is brought against a person for breach uf some partic- 
ular law. — Civil action, action for Tiie recoveiy of 
property. — CHminal action, a prosecution foi a crime. 
— A chose [Fr.jtAin^] in action is a right claimed but 
not recovered. Bumll. 

9. {Paint. & Setdp.) The attitude, posture, 

or expression of the figures represented ; — the 
principal event which forms the subject of a 
picture or bas-relief. FairhoU. 

Syn.— See Act, Case, Gestueb. 

AC’TIQN-A-BLE, a. {JLaw.) That admits an ac- 
tion. “ Ko man’s face is adionahle,” Collier. 

Ac'“TI<;;)N-A-BLy, ad. In a manner subject to a 
process of law, 

AO'TIQN-A-Ry, In. (Com.) One who has a share 

Ac'TION-Ist, S in adiofis or stocks of a joint- 
stock company in France, Sfnart, 

fAC'TIQN-TAKTNG, a. Litigious. Shak. 

Ac'TION-THR^AT'BN-JglR, n. One accustomed 
to threaten actions at law. JHarinar. 

t Ao-TI-TA’TION, n. [L. adito, to perform of- 
ten.] Frequent action. Bailey, 

t AC-Tl- VATE, V. a. To make active. Bacon. 

Ac’T[VE ^k'tiv), a. [L. activzcs ; It. attivo ; Sp. 
activo ; Fr. adif.] 

1. That acts, opposed to passive, or idle ; en- 
^ged in action ; actually employed ; busy ; 
diligent ; as, “ To be adive in business.” 

2. Alert ; brisk ; nimble ; agile ; quick. “ Ac- 

tive sinews.” Dryden. 

3. Requiring or implying action. 

Each in their several active sphcies assigned. Milton. 

4. {Gram.) Notm;» that kind of verb which 
expresses action passing from an agent or actor 
to some object ; transitive. 

Afdxve capital, money, or property readily converted 
into money. — Active commerce, commerce which a 
nation carries on iu its own ship.s. 

Syn . — Active is opposed to quiescent, or being at 
rest. Active in business or the pursuit of some obj’ect ; 
busy, liahitually employed; brisk at play; agile or 
nimble in the use of one’s limbs ; quick in movement. 
—See Diligent. 

Ao'TIVE-LY, ad. In an active manner ; busily. 

AO’TI VE-NfiSS, n. Quality of being active. 

AC-TiV'l-TY, n. State or quality of being ac- 

* tive ; the virtue or faculty of acting ; nimble- 
ness ; agility. “ Doing is atciwity” Shak. 

Syn. — See Quickness. 

t AcT^L^SS, a. Without spirit ; insipid. 

A poor, young, actleaa, Indigested tMng. Southeme. 


ACT QF FAITH. See Auto de Fe. 

AC'TON, n. [Fr. 7iogueton.1 A leathern jacket 
or tunic w^om under a coat of mail.'— See 
Hacoubton. 

AGT'OR, n. 1. One who acts ; a doer. 

Young men may be learners while men in age are actors. 

Bacon, 

2. A stage-player. Dryden. 

3. (Law.) The party who institutes or prose- 
cutes an action ; a plaintiff. Burrill. 


AC'TR^ISS, n. A female actor. 


Addison. 


Act'U-AL (akt'yu-?!, 10, 24), a. [L. adtialis.'] 

iJ Really acting ; really in act ; real ; cer- 
tain ; effective ; positive ; not merely in specu- 
lation or pretence. 

For he that but conceives a crime in thought. 
Contracts the dangei of an actual fault. Bi't/dou 

2. Present ; existing ; now in being ; as, “ The 
actual government of France.” 

3. t That implies or requires action. 

In this slurabery agitation, bos’fles her walking and other 
actual performances, w ::a:. at an x nine, hav c you heard her 
say ? Shak. 

Syn.— See Real. 

II ACT-y-AL'|-TY, n. The state of being actual. 

Actuality of these spiritual qualities.’ 

|[ ACT'D- AL-iZE, V. a. To make actual. Coleridge. 

II ACTTt-AL-LY (&kt'yu- 5 il-l?, 10, 24), ad. Posi- 
tively ; in act ; really ; in fact. 

Hn'v ’-ncpTicihiv oM eer^ ctooia how i* 

lu K n' • I. ■: 

II ACT'y- AL-NfiSS, n. The quality of being actual, 

II ACT'D- A-RY (10, 24), n. [L. aduarius, one who 
keeps accounts.] 

1. {Civil Law.) A register or clerk of a court 

or society. Burrill. 

2. The managing officer of an insurance com- 

pany or corporation; one skilled in the doc- 
trine of life annuities and insurance, and com- 
petent to give advice upon cases of annuities, 
reversions, &c. Brande. 

II t Act'V-ATB (10, 24), a. Put into action. 

South. 

II ACT'V-ATE (akt'yu-at, 10), v. a. [i. actuated ; 
pp. ACTUATING, a’otuated.] To put into ac- 
tion ; to incite to action ; to make active ; to im- 
pel ; to induce ; to move ; to influence. 

It is observed by Cicero, that men of tlie greatest and the 
most shining paits are most actuated by ambition. Addison. 

II ACT-y-A'TION, n. Operation, [r.] Pearson. 

II t AcT-U-OSE', a. That has strong powers of 
action.* Bailey. 

II f Act-U-OS'I-TY, n. Power of action. H. More. 

II Ac'U-ATE, V. a. [L. acuo.) To sharpen, “ In- 
flanie and acuate the blood.” [ 11 .] Harvey. 

II t Ac'D-ATE, a. Sharpened ; pointed. Ash 77 iole. 

||tAc-lT-i''TION(94),?i. {Med.) The sharpening 
of medicines to increase their effect, as by the 
addition of a mineral acid to a vegetable acid. 

Crabb. 

t ^Jl-CU'I-TY (?L-ku'e-t§), n. Sharpness. Porkms. 

A-CU'Ly-ATE, a. [L. aculeatus ; aculeus, a sting.] 

1. (Bot.) Being furnished with acu-^ ... 

lei or prickles ; armed with prickles, ML. 
as the rose and brier. Gray. 

2. t Of stinging force ; severe ; — 

applied to language. “ If they [words] (nm. 
be aculeate.” Bacon, 

A-CC'L^I-ATE, n. ^Ent.) A hymenop- 
terous insect, having a sting. Brande. 

A-CU'L5-ATE, V. a. To form to a point. 

Month. Rev. 

A-CU'Lip-AT-^3D, a. Formed with points ; hav- 
ing prickly points ; aculeate, Petiuatit. 

A-CU'L]5-Ot)S, a. {Bot.) Having points or 
prickles ; aculeate. Browne. 

4 -CU* r,R-fy 8 ,n. [L.] ^\. 4 -cfj’zi^-J.{Bot. 8 cZoiil.) 
A prickle, Brande. 

A-CD'M^JN (108), n. [L. acumen, a sharp point ; 

* acuo, to sharpen,] The faculty of nice dis- 
crimination; quickness of perception; acute- 
ness ; sharpness of intellect ; discernment. 
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llie word was mncli affected by the learned Aristarchus in 
common conversation, to signify genius or natural acumen. 

I*ope. 

A-CtJ^MJ-rfATE,t?.7i. To rise like a cone. Milton, 

A-CU'MI-NATE, V. a. To sharpen. Cockeram, 

^-CU'MJ-NATE, a, (Bot.) Tapering to a 

* point; acuminated. Loudon, 

A-CU'MI-NAT-?D, p, a. Sharp-pointed; 
sharp; acuminate. Browne. 

A-CU-MJ-NA'TIQN, n. The act of sharp- 

* ening ; a sharp point. Pearson. 

A-CU'MT-NOOs, a, [Gr. am, a point ; L. 

* acumen^ a sharp point.] Sharp-pointed ; acumi- 
nate. Craig, 

AC-U-PUNCT-U-RA'TION (-yu-, 10), n, [Gr. oVts ; 
L. acm, a needle, and pumtura, a puncture ; 
pungo, to prick.] {Med.) A puncture with a 
fine, sharp point ; acupuncture. Smart, 

AC-y-PUNCTTTRE (-yu-, 10), n. [L. acus, a 
needle, and pumturd, a puncture.! {Med.) A 
method of bleeding by many small punctures, 
by the insertion or needles into the skin or 
flesh; — much used by the Chinese and Japan- 
ese. Lmiglison, 



Id-A-LID*, n, [Sp.] A commander. Irving, 
AD^\M, 71 , [Heb. to be red or ruddy; a 

man, from his ruddiness. Gesenius.'\ The name 
of the first man ; the progenitor of the human 
race. 

AD'A-MAXT, 71. [Gr. Manas, unsubdued; a priv. 
and da/idco, to tame ; L. adaynas,) 

X. A very hard stone ; the diamond. 

Armed in adamant and gold. Jftlton, 

2. fThe loadstone. 

You draw me, you hard-hearted adtunani. Shek, 
AD-A-MAN-TE'AN, a. Hard as adamant; ada- 
mantine. 

[He,] weaponless himself. 

Made anus ridiculous, useless the forgery 
Ot bra^teii shn'ld or '.poai .the b uiiinond cuirass, 
dial} bean-tempered steel, and frock oi mail, 
AdaiiiiiutLon prooi Mtltoiu 

AD-A-MAN'T|XE, a. 1. Made of adamant. 

With adamantine columns threats the sky. JDrydm. 

2. Hesembling adamant ; bard as adamant ; 
very hard. Adamantine bonds.” Pope, 

Mamantine spar, (Afin.) corundum; a variety of 
crystallized alumina of extreme hardness. JDana, 

A-DAm'IC, a. Relating to Adam. Southey. 


AC-yT-AN'GlT-IiAR (-yut-, 10), a, {Bot.) 
Having acute angles. ’ Loudon, 

A-OUTE' a. JL. acutus.] 

1. Sharp; ending in a point ; pointed; 
as, “An aetde angle.” 

2. Sharp-witted; discriminating; ingenious; 
penetrating; keen; shrewd; discerning; sub- 
tle. “ The acute and ingenious author.” Locke, 

3. Quick ; able to distinguish rapidly and 
with precision ; as, “An acute eye or ear.” 

4. High and shrill in sound; — opposed to 
grave or low ; as, “ An aetde tone.” 

Jlcute disease, (Med.) any diisease which terminates 
in a short time j opposed to chronic. — .Acute accent [ ' ], 
that which raises or sharpens the voice j opposed to 
grave — wheats angle, any 
angle less than a right angle. — 

.Acute-angled triangle, a triangle 
of wilich all the tiiree angles 
are acute 

Syn« - Acute is applied to both material and intel- 
lectual subjects. An acute or heen, understanding or 
arguutent ; an acute or sharp pain ; an aeuie or subtle 
disputant ; an acute or shatp point ; a keen edge ; an 
acutc^ not chronic, disease. — 3ee K^en, Saoacity, 
Subtle. 

A-CUTE', V. a. To make the accent acutfe. Walker. 

A-CUTE'LY, ad. Sharply ; ingeniously ; keenly. 
“ I cannot answer thee acutely.^* Shak. 

^-CUTE'NjpsS, n, 1. Quality of being acute; 

' sharpness; — applied to things. Locke. 

2. Quickness of the intellect; penetration; 
ingenuity; sagacity. 

M. Colbert was a man of great acvtenm, Adam Smith. 

Syn,— See Sagacity. 

f-d-CCArJ-ai'rO-R (a-ku-she-»'tor), k [LowL.] 
A sharpener o*f an instrument. Crdbb, 




Ad'AM-ITE, n. {Ecel, Hist.) One of a sect of 
ancient Christian heretics, who imitated Adam*s 
nakedness before the fall, from a belief that they 
had been made innocent by the redemption of 
Christ. They reappeared in the fifteenth cen- 
tury. Brands. 

Ad-AM-It'JC, a. Like or belonging to an Ad- 
amite. 

Nor is it other than rustic or Adamitic impudence to 
confine nature to itsetP. JBp. Taylor. 

AD'AMVAP'PLE (ad^amz-5p'pl), n. 

L (^Ayust.) A prominent part of the throat, 
being the projection formed by the toroid car- 
tilage in the neck. ^ JDunghsoyi, 

2. (Bot.) The fruit of the plantain -tree {Musa 
paradisiacd) ; — so called by Gerarde and other 
old authors from a notion that it was the for- 
bidden fruit of Eden. Loudon. 

AD'AM’§-NEE'DLB, n. A genus of American, 
mostly tropical, evergreen plants, whose leaves 
end in a thorny point ; Tueca, Loudon. 

jD-AJsr^SO'JV'PA, n. (Bot.) A genus of plants ; 
the baobab the African calabash-trce. P. Cyo. 

n. (ZoOl.) 1. A name given to the 
hyrax, or cony of Scripture. Gesner. 

2. A small pachydermatous quadruped, now 
extinct. Cuvier. 

A-dApT', V. a, [L. adapto, to adjust ; ad, to, and 

* apto, to fit ; It- adaUarc ; Sp. adaptor ; Fr. 
adapter.'] [e. adapteb ; pp, adapting, adapt- 
ed.] To fit one thing to another; to adjust; 
to make correspondent; to proportion; to ac- 
commodate; to suit. 

r. but a good 
tothetlnngs 
• Tope. 

Syn.— See Appropriate, Pit. 


It is not enough that uothlug oiTeuds the ea 
poet will adapt the veiy sounds, os well as words 
he treats of. 


oKupog, without au- 
thority, and Myog, speech.] Careless or im- 
proper diction. Crahb. 

Ad-, a prefix of Latin origin, signifying to. The d 
is often changed for the letter that begins^ the 
word to which it is prefixed; as, ac-^oede, af-fix, 
ag-^gress, al-literatioyi. 

t V. a. [L- adigo, adaettts,] To drive ; 

to compel. “ Vouchsafing to adact them.” 

Fotherby. 

A-dAc'TYLB, a, [Gr. a priv- and 3 (SktuXos, a fin- 

* ger.] (Zcsl.) Applied to a locomotive extrem- 
ity without digits or fingers. Brayide. 

AD'Ag^E (ad'sij), n. [L. adagiuyn, a proverb; It. 
Sp. adagio ; Fr. adage,] A wise observa- 
tion handed down from antiquity ; a proverb ; 
an old saying ; an aphorism ; a maxim. Dfyden, 
Syn. — See Axiom. 

’ t a-DA'§H-AL (?i-dSL'j$- 9 l), a. Proverbial. Barrow. 

\lt,, at leisure.] (Mws.) Slowly; 

‘ in slow time : — as a noun, a piece of music to 
be performed in slow time. Wartoyi, 

fAD'A-py, Same as Adage. Stnith. 


A-DAPT-A-BIl'I-TYi w. Capability of adaptation ; 
* fitness ; adaptableness ; suitableness. Todd, 

A-dApt'A-BLE, a. That may be adapted. Todd, 
A-dApt^A-B1‘E-N1§SS, 91. Adaptability; fitness. 

AD-AP-TA'T1QN, 9 t. 1. Act of adapting- [r.] 
“ Jidaptation or cement of one to the other.’’ 

Browne. 

2. State of being fitted; suitableness; har- 
mony ; fitness. “ Exquisite adaptation.** Boyle, 

A-DApt'^;D, p, a. Having adaptation or fitness ; 
' suitable ; as, Adapted to the purpose.” 

A-dApt'JPD-N]6ss, n. State of being adapted- 

A-dApt'^IB, n, 1. One who adapts. 

2. {Chem.) A glass tube, open at both ends, 
used to connect a retort with its receiver, when 
the neck of the former is too short; — called 
also adopter. Frands, 

A-DAP'TIQN, ». Act of fitting ; adaptation. 
! * [r.] “Wise contrivances and prudent adap~ 
tiomP Cheyne, 

A-dAp'T|VE, a. Tending to adapt. Coleridge, 
A-DAP'TIVE-NfiSS, n. Suitableness. Ec, Rev, 


[t A-DApT'LY, ad. In a suitable manner. Pi'ior, 

I f A'BAPT'XgSte?, w. Quality of being adapted, 
j “ Some notes are to display the adaptness of 
( the sound to the sense.” Bp, Xeictoiu 

I Ad-AP-T6'R1-AL, a. Tending to fit. [u.] Mudie. 
A’D4R, n, [Heb. The twelfth month of 

the Jewish sacred year, and the sixth month 
of the civil year, including part of February 
and March. Cahnet, 

AD AB-BJT^RJ- tjTM, [L.] At will or discretion. 

4^DAR*ME, 71. [Sp.] A small Spanish weight, 

the sixte'enth part of an ounce troy. Neuman. 

Ad^ 4-TAIS, 71. A fine Bengal muslin. Crahb, 
t A-daUNT', V, a. — See Daunt. Skeltcyi. 

fA~DAW',v.a. To daunt ; to subject. Spenser. 
t A-DA\V', w. To be daunted. Spenser, 

t A-DAw', V. a. To awake. Chaucer. 

A-DAw^LJ^T, 7 z, {Law.) An East Indian word, 

* denoting a court of justice. Hamilton. 

A-DAY§' (gi-daz'), (t>d, [A. S. on, in, and dag, 

' day.] On days ; every day. Spenser. 

In use in composition.— i. e. at the 
present tune, of late , as, “Men naio-a-days pretend.’* 

Ad C4P-TAJr' DUM, [L.] In order to attract or 
capth'ate, i. e. by something specious- 

t AD-CdR'PQ-RATE, v, a. To incorporate; to 
accorporate. Bailey, 

Add (5d), V. a, [L. addo, to put to.] [i, added ; 

pp, ADDING, ADDED.] 

1. To join; to subjoin; to annex; to give 
in addition. 

And, to wW greater honors to kis ace , 

Than man could give lum, he died fearing God. Shak. 

2. To combine or unite, as numbers, so as to 
form one sum or aggregate. 

■Whatsoever positive ideas a man has in his mind of any 
Quantity, he can repeat it, and acid it to the former, as 
easily as he eon add together the ideas of tvo thiys or two 
years. Locke, 

Syn. — Tilings or numbers are added by having the 
parts put together so as to form a whole. Two things 
are joined by being attached to each other ; united by 
being formed into one ; they coalei»ce by being mingled 
together. Quantities are added ; houses are joined ; an 
afterthought is subjoined ; people united ; parties coa- 
lesce; piopcrty Is increased; teiritory annexed ; income 
or salary augmcjited. 

Add, V, 91 , To increase ; to augment ; — followed 
by to or ufito. 

My father made your yoke heavy, and I will add to sour 
yoke. 1 xii 14. 

And these unseasoned hours perforce niufat 

TJnto your bicknesb. Mfck. 

Ad 'D4, n, {Zosl.) A species of lizard, about six 
inches long, celebrated in the East for its pre- 
tended efficacy in the cure of leprosy and other 
cutaneous ^seases. F, Cyc. 

Ad'DA-BLE, a, — See Addible. Cocker. 

Ad 'D4X, n, [At. addas.] (Zool.) A species of 
antelope found in Africa. P. Cyc. 

^D-d£o'1-mAte, V. a. [L. ad, to, and dedyyvm, 

’ tenth.] To take or ascertain tithes; to deci- 
mate. [r.] Bailey. 

t AD-DEBM', V, a. [A. S. deman, to judge.] To 
award ; to sentence. Daniel. 

AtD-DEJ\r>DUM, n, [L.] pi. Some- 

’ thing to hc‘ added; an addition; an appendix. 

Ad’D?R, «. [Goth, nadrs, a serpent ; A. S. af- 
ter, poison ; nmddre, after, or aitr, a snake.] 

1. {Herp^ A venomous reptile or serpent ; a 

viper. Bell. 

2. {Ich.) The fiftcen-spined stickleback, a 
species of marine fish on the English, coast; 
commonly called the great sea-adder * Ogtlvte. 

Ad'DER-FLY*, w. A species of fly; the dragon- 
fly. Scott. 

n. A species of chama. Pennant, 

Ad'DER’^bAsS (ad'dnrz-gris), n. A species of 
plant. Skinner, 

Ad'DM-STONE, n. A stone ox bead nsed by 
the Druids as an amulet. Brockett. 

AD'D]g;R’§-T6NGUE (id'durz-tilng), n, A genus 
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ADHERENCE 


of ferns, so called because its leaf puts forth 
a spike in the shape of an adder’s tongue ; 
Ophioglossum, Loudon, 

AD'D^IR’^-WORT (Sid'diirz-wilrt), An herb; 
snake-weed; Polygomlm histoHa, Loudon. 

AD-DI-BIL'I-TY, n. Possibility of being added. 

This endless addition or addihilitgP Locke. 

^D'Dl-BLE, a. That may be added. Locke. 

AD'DfCE, n. [A. S, adesa^ or adese.l A cutting 
iron tool; — now written adze. — See Adze. 

t AD-DIGT' (?^d-dikt'), a. Addicted, Shah. 

AD-dIct^, V. a. [L. addico, addictus.l U. ad- 
dicted ; pp. ADDICTING, ADDICTED.] To give 
up one’s self to; to devote; to apply; to ha- 
bituate; to accustom; — commonly used in. a 
bad sense; as, “ He addicted himself to vice,” j 
It was formerly sometimes used in a good 

sense. 

They addicted themselves to the ministry of the saints 

1 Cor. XVI. 15. 

Syn jSddict is commonly used in an ill sense; 

devote B.i\d dedicate commonly in a good sense ; apply in 
an indifferent sense. Men addict themselves to vicious 
habits; deiotr tliomselvos to science; dedicate them- 
selves to religion ; and apply themselves to business. 

AD-DlCT'^lD, p. a. Accustomed; devoted to ; 

* habituated ; abandoned to. 

AD-DlCT']gD-NESS, ?i. The state of being ad- 

' dieted. ** Addictedness to Pythagoric whim- 

seys.” Boyle. 

AP'PiC'TIOJJ’, n. \L. addictio.'] Habit ; addxet- 
edness ; state of being devoted. Shak. 

Since his ojtldictian was to courses vain ; 

His companies unlettered, rude, and shallow ; 

His hours micd up with nots, banquets, sports. Shade. 

AD-DiT'A-MfiNT [?id-dit'?L-meiit, W. P. F. Ja. 
K. Sm\\ ad'e-tgi-mSnt, J. JS.], n. addi- 
tamentwii^ An addition ; sometning added, [r.] 

Bacon. 

4D-DP'TIQN (^d-dlsh'un, 94), n. [L. additio-l 

1. The* act of adding one thing to another- 

This endless <wf^/iVion of numbers is that which gives us the 
clearest idea of Infinity. Locke. 

2. The thing added; accession; increase; 
augmontcuon. 

Some such rcflcmblances, metlilnks, I find 
Of our last evening’s talk, in this thy dream, 

But with addition strange I Milton. 

3. (Arith.) That branch of arithmetic which 
treats of the processes of adding numbers. 

4. (Law.) The title given to a man’s name, 
or any description that may serve to distinguish 
him, besides his Christian and surname ; as, 

** John Lee, Esquire^ Merchant ^ LondonP 

Only retain 

The name, and all the addiZion to a kmg. Sheik. 

6. (3/i«s.) A dot marked on the right 
side of a note, denoting that its length is 
to be increased by one half. Moc9*e. 

Syn. —See Inceease. 

AD-Dl"TXON-AL (std-dlsh'un-^l), a. That is added. 

AD-Dl ' 'TI QN- AL, n. S oraething added, ^^Addi- 

* tionals to the ancient civil law.” [r-] Bacon. 

.AD-DP'TIQN-AL-LY (ad-dSsh'un-gil.Ie), ad. In 

addition. ** Originally or additionally.** Clerk. 

t AD-DP'TION-A-RY, a. Additional. ** What is 
necessary and* what is addUionary.** Herbert. 

Ad-D1-tI"TIOI]S, a. [L. addo, to add.] Added 
without authority. Ash. 

AD'DI-tIve, a. That is to be added ; in contra- 
distinction to sitbtradive. *‘^Additive quanti- 
ties.” Brande. 

Ad'DI-TQ-RY, a. That adds; ad^ng. «The 
additory fiction.” [r.] Arhvdhnot. 

AD^DLE (iidMl), a. [A. S. aidlian^ to be sick or 
weak ; w. hadl^ rotten.] Barren ; unfruitful ; — 
originally applied to such eggs as produce noth- 
ing. 

Thus fat tha poet ? but his brains grow oMU, Bryd&n. 

AB'DLE (Sd'dl), ^.a. p. ADDLED ; pp. ADDLING, 
ADDLED.] To make addle ; to corrupt. ** [Eggs] 
that are addled swim.” Browne. 

Ad'DLE, (ad'dl), u. n. 1. To grow. Timer. 

a. To earn by labor. [Still used in the north 
of England.] Brockeft. 

AB'DLE, n. The dry lees of wine- [n.] Ash. 

kp B, f, 5, tJ, Up long I A, i6, I, 5, 


AD'DLB-HfiAD’ED (ad'dl-hSd'ed), Hav’r-ad- 

AD'DLE-PAT'JglD (&dMl-pat'?d), ) f ic 'jr.i.iis. 

Poor slaves in metre dull and addlerpaud. Dryden. 

ABD'LI-VG^, n. pi. Earnings ; wages for labor. 
[Local, England.] Brockett. 

t AD-DdoM', V. a. — See Boom. Spenser. 

AD-DdRSE^ V. a, [L. ad, to, and dorsumy the 

* back.] (ifer.) To place back to back. Todd. 

AD-DRESS^ r.a. ^r.adresser. — See Bress.] 
[t. ADDRESSED ; pp. ADDRESSING, ADDRESSED.] 

1. To prepare for ; to get ready. 

It lifted up Its head, and did arfrfi ess 
Itself to motion, like as it would speak. Shak. 

TJioy ended parle, and both addresbed for fight. Milton. 

2. To make application to ; to direct a dis- 
course to ; to accost ; to salute ; to speak or 
apply to another by words. 

Are not your orders to address the Senate ? Addison, 

3. To court, woo, or solicit, as a lover. 

4. To superscribe or direct, as a letter. 

Syn. — To address is a more formal act than to ac- 
cost. Address the ruler or government, oi persons 
generally j accost a stranger or a person unexpectedly 
met with ; salute a fiiend; direct a letter. 

AD-DRESS', n. [Fr. adt'esse.'l 1. A verbal orwit- 

* ten application ; a petition. 

Most of the persons to whom these addresses are made are 
not wise and slulful judges. Watts. 

2. A discourse, written or spoken ; a speech ; 
an oration ; as, “ An inaugural address.** 

3. Manner of addressing another ; as, “ A 
man of pleasing address.** 

4. Courtship ;— used in this sense only in 
the plural ; as, “To pay one’s addresses.** 

5. Skilful management ; dexterity. Sicift. 

6. Direction or superscription of a letter, or 
the <5V'r'ir'n’'v of particulars respecting the 
name and »v‘'idfTHo of the person addressed. 

Syn.— See Ability, Air, Direction. 
AD-DR^SS'jpR, n. One who addresses. Burke. 
t AD-DRfiSS'Ft^L, a. Skilful. MalUt. 

^D-DUOE', n. a. [L. addxwo ; It. aMurre^ ft. 

* adduced; pp. ADDUCING, ADlU'CED.] To 
bring forward ; to offer ; to advance ; to urge ; 
to allege ; to assign ; to cite ; to quote. 

Celsus adduces neither oral nor written teetimony against 
Christ’s miracles. Chinibeiland, 

Syn.— See Advance, Allege. 

AD-DU'CENT, a. (Anat.) Drawing; — a word 

* applied to such muscles as draw together the 
parts of the body to which they are attached. — 
See Adductor. 

AD-DU'CJgR, n. One who adduces. Coleridge. 

AD-DU'Cl-BLE, a. That may be brought for- 

* ward; as, *^Adducihle arguments,” 

AD-DGc'TION, n. [L. addvotio.'] 1. The act 

* of adducing, or bringing forward. “Adduction 

and juxtaposition of parallels.” Warton. 

2. {Anat.) The action of the adducent mus- 
cles. Dufiglison. 

AD-DtJC'TJVE, a. That adduces. Taylor. 

AD-Dt5‘C'TQR, n. (Anat.) A muscle that draws 

* forward, or brings parts of the body together ; 

— opposed to abductor. Dunglison. 

fAD-DtiLCE', V. a. [L. dttlcis.J To sweeten. 
*^Addulce all matters between [them],” Bacon. 

A'DiiBp n. {Com.) An Egyptian weight, less 
than a pound. Crabb. 

A-DiaC'A-TlST, n. [Gr- a priv. and icKnteixoy to 
' decimate.] (Bed.) One who is not decimated, 
or who is against paying tithes, [ii.] Crabb. 

r&d-e-Ian-m'flo, Ja. K.; aid-e- 
l?Ln-tS.'io, Sm."] n. t^p*] A governor of a prov- 
ince in Spain, B. Jonson. 

t Ad'E-LTNG, n. [A. S. aedclp illustrious, and the 
affix wffp denoting son of, descendant of. Bos'- 
WQrthJ[ A word of honor among the Angles, 
appertaining to the king’s children. Cowell. 

AD'jgl-LITE, n. A sort of Spanish conjurer, or 
fortune-teller. Ed. Ency. 

^-DIjL'9-FOD, n. [Gr, a priv., bJjXos, manifest, 
and irovs, a foot.] (Zobl.) An animal whose feet 
are not apparent. Ogilvie. 

, tJ, f, short i A, Ji, I, 9, y, Y, obscure; fAre, 


A-DEMP'TION, n. [L. adimo, ademptus, to take 

* away.] (Law.) Act of taking away, as a leg- 

Q,Qy. yVhishaw. 

AD-E~J\rAL 'QPAy n. [Gr. UStiv, a gland, and a^yo?, 
pain.] {Me'd.) Pain in the glands. Ikmgliso?i. 

A-DEN'l-FORM, a. [Gr. dirjv, a gland, and L. 

* forma.2 Gland-like in form. Ogihie. 

AD-^:-N6g'RA-PHY, n. [Gr. an acorn, a 

gland, and ypd^tM>\ to describe.] (Anat.) A trea- 
tise on the glands. Dunglison. 

AD'y-NdiD, a. [Gr. a gland, and iilosy 

form.] Resembling a gland. Buchanan. 

AD-y-NO-LOy'l-CAL, a. Relating to the glands. 

AD-E-N0l'O- 9Y, n. [Gr. dSfjVy a gland, and ?6- 
yos, a discourse.] (Anat.) A treatise on the 
glands, Dunglison. 

A-DEN-O-PHtL'EOrS, or AD-y-NOPH'YL-LOtJS 
(131), a. (Bot.) Having leaves bearing, or 
studded with, glands. Gray, 

Ad-E-N 6SE' (129), Relating to a gland; 

Ad'^I-NOCts, ) shaped like a gland. Smart. 

AD-y-NOT'9-MY, n. [Gr. dSyv, a gland, and ropy, 
a cutting.]* (Anat.) A dissection of the glands. 

A'DEPS, n. [L.] Animal oil or fat. Far7n. Ency. 

A-DEPT', n. [L. adipiscory adeptus, to obtain ; 

* Fr. adepts.] One who is completely versed in 
any art. “ Easy to all true adepts.** Pope. 

A-DJfiPT', a. Completely skilled or versed ; dex- 

* terous. “ Such adept philosophers.” Boyle. 

tA-DEP'TI9N, 71, Attainment ; acauiaition. 
“Adeptioli of a crown by arms and title.*’ Bacon. 

AD'E-aUA-CY, n. Sufficiency ; state of being 
adequate. ' S7nart, 

t AD'jp-auATE, r. n. [L. adeequo, adesquatus, to 
make equal.] To resemble exactly. Shelf ot'd, 

AD'^I-aUATE, a. [L. adeequatus.] Equal to ; 
proportfonate ; correspondent to ; sufficient. 

Those are adequate ideas which pcifcctly represent their 
archetypes or objects. Watts. 

AD'B-aUATE-LY, ad. In an adequate manner ; 
with justness o’f representation ; with exactness 
of proportion. Sottth, 

AD'Jp-aUATE-NfiSS, n. The quality of being 
adequate ; exactness of proportion. 

t Ad-5;-CIUA'TI9N, n. Adequateness. “A just 
proportion and adequation.** Bp. Barmo. 

t AD-yS-POT'lC, a. [Gr. apriv. and IsoirdTm, a 
despot.] Not absolute ; not despotic. Bailey, 

AD-ES-Sjp-NA'Rl-AN?, n. pi. [L. adstm, adcsse, 

* to be present.] A sect of the 16th century, who 
held the real presence of Christ in the Eucha- 
rist otherwise than by transubstantiation. 

AD E-thN’^DEM, [L.] To the same ; i. e. to the 
same degree (gradum). 

Persona who have recc ivwl a degree in any other university 
may be admitted ad ewtdem 

Laws of the Univ. in CambnUge, Mass. 

AD-FlL'l-AT-ED, p. a. [L. ad, to, and flius, a 

* son.] Affiliated. See Appiliatb. 

AD-FiL-l-A'TION, n. See Apfiliation. 

Ad FI'M'EM, [L.] To, or at, the end. 

AD-HERE', V. n. [L. adhan'co ; ad, to, and Ai?- 

’ reo, to stick to.] [t. adhered ; pp. adher- 
ing, ADHERED.] 

1. To stick to, as wax to the finger ; to be 
closely united ; to remain firmly fixed, as paint 
to wood. 

3. To be attached or devoted to ; to be true 
to. 

Two men there arc not living 
To whom he more culheres. Shak 

Singularity Is laudable when it adhevm to the dictates <A 
conseience. morality, and lionui Moyle. 

3. fXo concur, as favorable opportunities. 

Bveiy thing adheres together- Shak. 

Nor time, nor place, 

Did then ad/i«re, ShoCk, 

AD-HE'R^JNCE, n. 1. State or quality of adher- 

* ing ; tenacity ; fixedness, 

2. Adhesion ; attachment ; constancy ; fidel- 
ity. 

The firm adherewse of the Jews to their reUgion is no less 
remarkable than their dispersion. 
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3. (Pahit.) The effect of those parts of a 
picture which, wanting relief, appear to adhere 
to the canvas or surface. Fair holt. 

Syn. — See Adhesion. 

AD-HE'R^N-CY, n. Steady attachment; adhe- 
rence. “ Adlie7'eneies and admirations of mens* 
persons.*’ Bp. Taylor. 

AD-HE'RgNT, a. 1. Sticking to; united with. 

\ *1. " . li' ..r . , s. -'I /■ .il M "i ii r Pope. 

2. {Bot.) Growing to ; adhering. Heyislow. 

AD-HE’RipNT, 7i. 1. One who adheres; one at- 

* tached to a party or a cause ; a disciple ; a fol- 
loTver. ** Subjects and adherents.** Raleigh. 

2. t Any thing outwardly belonging to a per* 
son. 

His hamor, his carriage^ and his extrinsic adhererOa. 

Gov. of the Tongue. 

Sym—See Follower. 

AD-HE'R^NT-LY, ad. In an adherent manner. 

AD-HER'JgR, n. One who adheres. Smft. 

AD-HE^rON (ad-hS'zhun), n. [L. ad/ieesio.} 

1. The act or state of adhering or sticking : — 

the force writh ivhich different bodies adhere to 
each other. “ More or less form adhesion of the 
^arts, as hard or soft.” Locke. 

2. f Attachment ; adherence. Obstinate ad^ 

hesmi to false rules of belief.” Whitlock. 

Syrt. -^Adhesion and adherence are both derived from 
the verb adhere^ — the one expressing the natural or 
material sense, the other the moral, .adherence to prin- 
ciple or party ; adkaion of contiguous parts of vege- 
table matter or bodies; cohesion of the particles of 
homogeneous bodies to each other so as to resist sep- 
aration. 

AD-HE'SIVE, a. Tending to adhere; sticking; 

* tenacious. Hooper. 

Adhesinc mfiammatian, (Med.) inflammation which 
terminates by an adhesion of inflamed surfaces. 

AD-HE'SIVE-LY, ad. In an adhesive manner. 

AD-HB’SlVE-NlSss, n. 1. Viscosity. Todd. 

2. (Phren.) A propensity to form attach- 
ments, or to live together in society. Comhe. 

AD-HIb'1T, u. a, [L. adhiheoi] To apply; to 

‘use. ** Salt was adhibited.** [r.] Forbes. 

t* AD-HJ-Bl^^TIpN, w. Application. Whitaker. 

Ad Ii6m*I~MEM, [L., To the man.'l (Logic.) Ap- 
plied to an argument drawn from ttie acknovd- 
edged principles or practices of the person to 
whom it is addressed. Waits. 

tAB-HOR-TA'TIpN, n. [L. adhortaiio.} Ex- 
hortation. The sweet adhortationSy the high 
and assured promises.” Peacham, 

AD-h5r'T^-TQ-RY, Hortatory. Abp. Potter. 

AD-pAJi'^TUMy n. FL., from Gr. dofavrif, dry.] 
(Rot.) A genus of thin-leaved ferns ; the pret- 
tiest of all the ferns ; maidenhair. London. 

t Ab-1-Xph'Q-RA-CY, n. Indifference. Todd. 

t An-l-APiro-RlST, n. A moderate Lutheran; 
one who is moderate or neutral. Crabb. 

t AD-J-APH'O-ROOS, a. [Gr. dStdipopos.] 

1. Neutral; indifferent. Bp. Taylor. 

2. (Med.) Doing neither good nornarm. 

fAD-I-APH'Q-RY, n. [Gr. a^ta^opfa.] Neutral- 
ity ; indifference. Bailey. 

fe-duO ad. [Er. h DieUy to God; It. 
addio ; Sp. d Dios.'] An expression of kind 
wishes at parting ; farew-ell ; good-by, i. e. God 
be with you. “.ddiew, my turtle-dove.’* Chaucer, 

A-DIEU', n. A farewell ; act of taking leave. 

Where thou art gone* 

Adiem and farewells are a sound unknown. Gowper. 

Syn.— See Farewell. 

Ad ltM'.Fpm*TUMy [L.] (Mcdh.) To infinity; 
without end. 

AV XJf-^XTpB&Jf*DUMy [L., for inquiring,^ 
(Lavj.) A judicial* writ, commanding inquiry 
to be made. Whishavo. 

Ad lM*TER~lMy [L.] For the interim, or mean- 
while ; as, ** To act ad interim.** 

^-DIp'IO, a. [L. adepst adtpis^ fatness.] (Ohem.) 


Noting an acid obtained from oleic acid by ap- 
plying nitric acid. Ogilvie. 

AD-T-Pof^’g-RATE. r. a. [/. adipocerated ; pp. 
ADipocmiATiNG, Ai>iPOCEiL%LT:ED.] To convert 
into adipocere. Smart. 

AD-I-Pug-^-RA'TIOX, n. (Ohem.) The act of 
changing into or forming adipocere. Craig. 

Ad’1-PO-CERE’, 71. [L. adepsy fat, and ceray wax ; 
Fr. adipoch'e.] (C?ie77i.) An oily or %vaxy sub- 
stance, formed from the decomposition of the 
soft parts of animal bodies, in moibt situations 
or under water. B7a7ide, 

AD-|-Pug'?-ROfJs, a. delating to adipocere. 

An-ppg-CtRE'y n. [Fr.] — See Adipocere. 

AD-I-POSE' (129), a. [L. adeps, soft fat.] Fat ; 
fatty ; consisting of fat. P. Cyc. 

Adipose membraney the tissue Tvhich encloses the fat 
in ammal bodies. Adipose eelUy bags containing fat. 

t AD'J-POC'S, a. Fat; adipose. Bailey. 

4 'DIP*SI-‘ 4 y Q pj-iv. and bir^Oy thirst.] 

Ad'|P-SY, ) (Med.) A species of disease ; the 

! absence of thirst. Dimgliso 7 i. 

AD’IT rdd'jt, S. W. J. F. Ja. Sm.; a’djt, P. K.]y 
71, [L. adeOy aditusy to approach ; ady to, and eo, 

to go.] (Mming.) The horizontal shaft of a 
mine opened for the purpose of ventilating, 
ivatering, or draining. Weale. 

t A-d 1"TION (flid-ish'un), n. [L. adeOy adituSy to 
approach.] Act of going to. Bailey, 

AD-J.Vc^NCE, State of being adjacent; 

AD-JA'C^N-CY, 5 contiguity ; as, ** The 
of the canalj the wood, or the sea.” 

AD-JA'C^NT, a. \lt. adjacens.] Lying near or 
close; adjoining; contiguous; neighboring; 
bordering upon ; as, An adjacent field.” 

Syn. — What is adjacent may be separated by the 
intervention of some other object ; what is adjomznq 
must touch in some part ; and what is contiguous must 
touch on one side. An adjacent village ; a neighboring 
village. Lands may be adjacent to a house or town; 
fields adjobting each other; houses or rooms contigu-^ 
ous to each other. 

AD-JA'OgNT, n. That which lies next to another. 
‘‘No adjacettt, no equal, no co-rival.” Locke. 

AD-JfiOT', V. a. [L. ad^ieioy adjectmJ] To add 
to. Adjected to Pembrokeshire.” Shelf ord. 

AD-JfiC^TIQN, n. Act of adjecting; addition. 
“ The adjection of eternity.” Pearson. 

AD-J®C-TP^TI0US, a. Added. Maundrell. 

Ad'J]PO-tIv-AL, a. Belonging to an adjective, 
or like an adjective. Prof. Latham. 

The manifest tendency of the lanGruage is, as it has long 
been, to rid, itself of these \laasn\. oaten, onken, Tnrchen, Ac.], 
and to satisfy itself w ttli an at/jeetiual use of the Bub»tsntivu 
in their stead, 'Ti cnch. 

Ad'J]5C-TIve (aid jek-tiv), w. (Gram.) A word or 
part of speech added, or fit to be added, to a 
noun or substantive, to exjpress its quality or 
some circumstance respecting it; as, “A good 
man.” 

Adjective colorsy colors which require to be fixed by 
some base or mordant. 

Syn,— See Epithet. 

Ad'J®0-t1ve, V. a. [L. ady to, exAjadOyjactmy 
to throw.] [j. ADJBCTIVED ; pp. ADJECTIVING, 
adjectivedI] To change or form into an ad- 
jective. Bosworth. 

In Engfishj instead ofadiectivino our own nottns, we have 
borrowed, in immense numbers, adfectived signs from other 
languages, without borrowinK the unatljectived signs of these 
ideas i because our authors found they had occasion for the 
fiirmer, hut not for the latter. J7ome Tooke. 

Ad^J^C-tIvED (ad'jfk-tivd), p. a. Formed into 
an adjective, Bosioorth. 

Ad’J?C-tIve-LY, ad. In the manner of an ad- 
jective, “Either substantively or adjectivelyy 
It matters not.'^ Knastchhml. 

AD-J(5In', - 0 . a. [L. adjtmqoy to unite ; It. agghm^ 
gere ; Sp, c^uwtar ; Fr. adjoindreJ] Jp. ad- 
joined ; ADJOININO, ADJOINED.] TO join 
to ; to unite to ; to place in contact with. 

Among the pleasant -villages and farms 
Adjobtied. MQton. 

AD-JOIN', V. n. To be contiguous to. “One 

* man’s field a^oim to another’s.” Blackstom. 


1 1 AD-JoIn'ANT, a. Contiguous to. Carow. 

; AD-JdlN"|NG, p. a. Close to; near to; con- 
j * tiguous. “ The adjobiing fane.” Dryde7i. 
j AD-JOURN' (^d-jura^), V, a. [Fr. ajourtter; < 2 , 
I to, and jow'y dav; It. aggiornat'e.] [/. ad- 
journed; pp. ADJOURNING, ADJOURNED.] To 
put ofi to another day ; to defer to some future 
time , to postpone ; to prorogue. 

The ({ueeii being nb«ent, ’tis a ret dftil fitness 
That we ailjout n this r.mrt tti fui the.- day. Shak. 

This veib lias sometimes a neuter.siqnificat]on ; 
as, “The eJenate ,.diotiriicii at two o’clock,*’ “ Con- 
gress u ill atljonnt on the ith of March.” 

Syn. — CoiiL'iesa, a legislatnie, or a court, &c., la 
adjourned ; Parliament is prorogued ; a matter ol busi- 
ness 1& postponed or drj'erred, — See Prorogue. 

AB-JOURN’MJpNT, 71 . Act of adjourning; post- 

* ponement; a putting off till another day, or 
time; delay; procrastination. 

An adjournment is no more than a continuance of the ses- 
sion from one day to another. JSlach>tune. 

AD-Jt^D^E', V. a. [L. adjudico ; Fr. adjiiger.'] [/. 

* ADJUDGED ; pp. ADJUDGING, ADJUDGED.] 

1. To give or award by the decision of a judge 
or umpire. 

By the success of which [dispute in the schools] victory Is 
adjudged to tlie cipponent or defendant, Zocke. 

2. To settle; to determine; to decree by 
judicial seutence; as, “To adjudge a case in 
court.” 

3. To condemn ; to sentence. 

Thou art cut judged to tlie death. Shah. 

4. To judge ; to deem. 

He adjudged him unworthy of his friendship. Knolles. 
AD-JtJDG'^^lJ5NT, n. Adjudication, [r.] Temple. 

.\D-JU'DJ-C.\TE, V. a, [L. adjudicOy adjiidicatusJ] 
p. ADJUDICATED ; pp. ADJUDICATING ; ADJUDI- 
CATED.] To sentence ; to adjudge. Bailey. 

j^D-JU'DI-CATE, V. n. To pass judgment; as, 
“To adjudicate upon a cause.” 

AD-JU-DJ-CA'TION, 1. Act of adjudging ; sen- 

* tence; decision. Clarendon^ 

2. (Scottish Law.) A process for attaching 
heritable or real property. BuimU. 

AD-JU'Dl-CA-TQR, n. One who adjudicates or 

* passes sentence. Ec, Rev. 

fAD'JU-GATE, V. a. To yoke' to; to join to 

another by a yoke. Bailey. 

f Ad'JII-MENT, w. (Jj. adjimientiim.'] Help; sup- 
port; aid; assistance. Watei'home. 

Ad'jCnct, n. [L. adjungo, a^unctits.] 

1. A thing joined to another ; an addition ; 

something added. “An adjunct y not a pro- 
priety, of happiness.” Drydeii. 

XiCaming is but an adjumt to ourself. Shak. 

2. A person joined to another : “ An adjunct 

of singular experience.” Wotto7i. 

3. (^Gra7n.) An expression added, to extend, 
explain, or modify something. 

Ad^jGNCT, a. United with ; adjoined. Shak* 
AD-JOnC'TIQN, n. [L. adjunctio.] 

1. Act of’ adjoining or coupling together. 

2. The thing adjoined; addition. 

AB-Jt)NC'TIVE, n. 1. He that joins. 

2. That which is joined. 

AB-JtjTNC'Tl VE, a. Tending to join. Todd. 

AD-JftJNC’TJVE-LY, ad. In an adjunctive man- 
‘ ner ; in connection with ; adjunctly. 

AD-JtTNCT'LY, ad. Consequently ; in connection 
’ with; in an ’adjunctive manner. 
Ab-JU-RA^TION, n. Act of adjuring or charging 
ano’ther sole’mnly by word or’ oath : — the form 
of oath proposed to another. 

Our Saviour, when the high-pnest adjured him by the liv- 
ing God, made no scruple or rej^ying upon that adjutratum. 

CUirke, 

AB-JURE' (frd-jfir'), v. a. [L. adjwro ; ady to, and 

* juroy to swear.] [z*. adjured ; pp. adjuring, 
ADJURED.] To entreat, as if the person ad- 
dressed were bound to comply under the sanc- 
tion of an oath ; to charge solemnly or earnestly. 

I cxAJtBre thee, by the living God, that thou tell us whether 
thouDo the Christ JdaiU xxvi. 68. 

AB-IBB'^IR, n. One who exacts an oath, or en- 

* treats another, as if on oath. Cotgrave. 

AD-JtJST', V. a. [It. aggimtare ; Sp. ajuetar ; Fr. 
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qftisterJ] [L adjusted ; pp, ADnrsTiNO, ad- 1 

JUSTED^ 

1. To regulate ; to put in order ; to arrange ; 
as, ■“ To adjust the parts of a machine.” 

The names of mixed modes, for the most part, want stan- 
dards m nature, whereby men may rectiiy and cuOuit their 
signification. Locke. 

2. To prepare or put in order for settlement ; 
as, *^TQad}ust accounts.” 

3- To adapt; to fit; to make conformable. 
Adjust the event to the prediction.” Addison. 
Nothing is moie difficult than to ac&’itst the marvellous with 
the probame. Bha^. 

Sjm. — See Pit. 

i\D-JtrST'A-BLE, a. Capable of being adjusted. 
4.D-J0 sT'A^E, Adjustment, [a.] Sijlvester. 
jjyD-JOST'gR, n. One who adjusts. Br. Wharton. 


AD-MTN'IS-T?R, V. a. IX. administro^ to serve, 
* to manage ; It. ammmistrare ; Sp. adnunistrar ; 
Fr. adnunistrer.] [i. administered ; pp. ad- 
ministering, ADMINISTERED.] 

1. To give ; to supply ; to dispense. 

No man should blame us in this abundance which is 
•avtnxstered by us. 2 Cor. viii. SO. 

Medicine must be admnistered. Shak, 

2. To superintend the execution of ; to man- 
age ; to direct. 


For forms of government let fools contest; 
Whate’er is best adiiuwAtei eU is best. 

3. To tender, as an oath. 

Swear by the dut}*’ that you owe to Heaven, 
To keep the oath that we administer. 


Pope. 


Skak. 

4. {Law.) To take legal charge of, as the 
estate of a person dying without having made a 
will. BunriU. 


^D-JtJs'TIVE, a. Tending to adjust. Maunder. 

^D-JtrST'M^NT, n. 1. Act of adjusting. 

2. State of being adjusted; settlement; reg- 
ulation- “ Adjustment of each part.” Watts. 

3. {Com.) Settlement of a loss incurred at 
sea on insured goods. 

4. {Paint.) The manner in w’-hich draperies 
are chosen, arranged, and disposed. Fairholt. 

Ad'JU-TA^E, See Ajutage. Ogilvie, 

AD'jr-rAN-CY» »- l- The office of an adjutant, 

2’. Skilful arrangement. 

It was no doubt disposed with ail the adduttmey of defini- 
tion and division, in which the old marshals were as able as 
the modern martinets. Bvnrke. 

AD'Jr-TANT, n. [L, adjutans, assisting; It. 
ajutante ; Sp. ayuaanie ; Fr. adjudant^ 

1. {MU.) A military officer, whose duty it is 

to assist the commandant or major of a regi- 
ment ; — formerly called aid major. ** He would 
sit in his pavilion, and manage all by a^'u- 
iants.** Shaw, 

2. An assistant ; aid; helper. ** A fine ’violin 
, , , the best adjtita7it to a fine voice.” Mason. 

3- ( Omith.) A gigantic bird of the crane fam- 
ily. ' ' P,Cyc. 

A/)"JV-TANT-^fiN'i:R-AL, n. (M7.) A staff of- 
ficer, who assists a general with his counsel and 
personal service- Brando, 

fAD-JtTTBS V, a. [L. adjmo^ To help; to 
assist. “ Adjiding to his company.” B. Jonson, 

f AD-JlJ'TpR, n, A helper, or assistant. Bailey, 

t AD-JU'TO-RV, a. That helps, or aids. Bailey, 

t AD-JiJ'TRiX, n. She who helps. Bailey. 


i AD'Jr-VANT [ad'ju-vant, S. W. F, Ja. K. Sm, 
C. j id-jaVgint, J. 'E, JVh.) a. [L, adjuvam.'] 
Helpful; useful. Meeting with apt matter 
and adjuvatvt causes.” MowelL 


AD-MlN'IS-TJgR, V. n. 1. To contribute. 

There i*i e n y •♦pWian. which admvni^itera \ 

t« ,'.t .‘'Wti; “ 'ih “Cl »/■ me if'n*'*. Spectator. 

2- {Law.) To act as an administrator. 

The order was never performed, because the executors 
durst not administer. Aibutfimt Sf Pope. 

AD-MlN-JS-Tfi'RJ-AL, a. [L. ad, to, and 

* a servant.] Relating to an administration, or 

the executive part of government. Craig. 

AD-MlN'lS-TRA-BLE, a. Capable of administra- 

* tion- 

f AD-MlN'|S-TRATE,t).a- To administer. ^^Ad- 
ministrated to animal bodies.” Woodward. 

AD-MJN-IS-TRA'TIQN, w. [L. (^ministration care 
of an affair ; It. amministrazione ; Sp. adminis- 
tracion ; Fr. admimatrationJ\ 

1. Act of adminktering ; management, es- 
pecialjy of public affairs ; government; dispen- 
sation. 

He [the Earl of Clarendonl was a good chancellor, only a 
little too rough, but very impartial in the adminUtratxon of 
justice. Bumet. 

2. The collective body of ministers who 
direct the government of a country ; the cab- 
inet. 

It may pass for a maxim in state, that the administratirm 
cannot be placed in too few hands, nor the legislature m too 
many. Sw{ft. 

3. {Law.) The management of the estate of 
an intestate, or of a testator having no execu- 
tor ; the right to the management of such an i 
estate, conferred by what are termed letters of \ 
administration: — in a larger sense, manage- 
ment of an estate by an exeezdort the corre- | 
spending term exeeution not being in use. ^ Ad- 
ministration with the wilt annexed.^ administra- j 
tion granted in cases where a testator makes a 
will, without naming executors ; or where the 
executors named in the will are incompetent | 
or refuse to act ; or in the case of the death of | 
the executors or the survivor of them, Burrill. \ 


11 Ad'JIJ-vAnt, M. 1. An assistant. Telverton. 

2. {Med.) A medicine that assists and pro- 
motes the operation of others. DungUson. 

t AD'J^t-VATJE, V, a. To help ; to assist. Bailey. 

Ad-L^I-GA'TIQN, n. [L. ad, to, and legation an 
embassy; lego, to send as ambassador.] A 
joint legation or embas^; a right formerly 
claimed hy the princes or Germany of joining 
their own ministers with those of the emperor 
in public treaties. Ash. 

Jd [L.] At discretion ; at pleasure. 

.^D-M AR'^IN-ATE, V. a. To note or write on the 
margin, [b.] Coleridge. 

(^d-mSzh'ur), v. a. To measure 

* by a standard ; to apportion, [b.] Ash. 

AD-MfeA^'VRR-MfiNT (sid-inSzIi'nr-m«ut), n. 

1. The result of measuring*; adjustment of 
proportions ; measurement. 

2. {Law.) The adjustment of shares of some- 
thing to be divided. Cowell. 

AD-MfeN-sy-RA*TIQN, n. [L. ad, to, and men- 
sura, a measure.] Mensuration. Bailey. 

t- .\D-MB'Tl-ATB (»d-ms'she-5t), v. a. [X. adme- 
Uor, to measure.] To measure. Bailey. 

4D-MIN'I-CLE, n. [L. adminioidum, a prop.] 

X Help ; support ; assistance. Bailey. 

2. (Scottish Law.) A writing or deed used 
for evidence. Crdbb. 

f Ad-MI-NIO'V-I-^R> a- Helpful. Bailey. 


Syn. — Mdmimstraficn of government or justice ; 
mamgement of public affairs, or of private concerns ; 
conduct of business j gooervmmt of the country j di- 
rection of affairs. 

AD-mIn'is-TRA-TIvB, 4. That administers. 

Ad-MIN-IS-TRA'TQR, n. (Law.) 1. One who ad- 
ministers : — one who administers on the prop- 
erty or estate of a person dying intestate, and 
is accountable for the same. Burrill. 

2. {Scottish Law,) Aperson legally empowered 
to act for another, whom the law presumes in- 
capable of acting for himself. Ogilvie, 

1B-MIN-1S-TRA'TQR-SHIp, n. Office of admin- 
istrator. 


AD-MIN-1S-TBA'TEIX, n, A woman who admin- 
isters. Burke. 

Ad-MJ-RA-BIl'I-TY, n. Admirableness. Bailey. 


Ad'M|-RA-BLE, a. [X. admirabilis.) To be ad- 
mired ;* worthy of admiration ; wonderful; of 
power to excite wonder. 


The more power he hath to hurt, the more admirdhle Is his 
praise, that he will not hurt Swbietf. 

What odmirobte things occur in the remains of several other 
philosophersl short, I eonfeSB, of the rules of Chrisfianity, but 
generally above the lives of Christians. Sovtk. 


Ad^MI-RA-BLB, n. A drink made of peaches, 
plums, sugar, water, and spirit. W, Mncy, 


Ad'MI-RA-BLB-nSss, n. Quality of being ad- 
mirable*. ** The admirableness of its pre- 
cepts,” Ellis. 


Ad'MI-RA-BLY, ad. In an admirable manner- 


Ad'MI-RAIi, n, [Ar- amir, a prince or command 
er; It.* ammiraglio; Sp. almirante; Fr. ami 
ral.'] 

1. A high naval officer, who has the same 

power and authority over the maritime forces of 
a state that a general has over its land forces ; 
the chief commander of a fleet. Knolks. 

2. A ship that carries the admiral ; a large 

ship. “ The admiral in w’hich I came, of about 
five hundred tons.” Hawkins. 

Admiral ofthejleet, the highest officer under tlie ad- 
miralty of Great Britain. — Vice-admiral, an officer 
next in rank to the admiral. — Rear-admiral, an officer 
next 111 rank to the vice-admiral. 

AD'Ml-RAL-SHllLL, n. {Cozich.) A beautiful 
shell o? the volute genus ; a voluta. Scott. 

Ad'MJ-RAL-SHIP, n. The office or power of an 
admiral. Johnson, 

AD^Ml-RAL-TY, n. [Fr. amiraut4.\ The power 
or officers appointed for the administration of 
naval affairs ; a board of naval commissioners ; 
a jurisdiction which takes cognizance of naval 
or of marine affairs. Bacon. 

Admiralty court, a court which has jurisdiction over 
maritime causes, both civil and criiniiial. 

t AD-MIR'ANCE, 71, Admiration. Spensp^. 

Ad-MI-RA'TION, n. [L. admh'atio ; It. ammira- 
zxone ; Sp. admh'acion ; Fr. admircdioxi.) 

X The act of regarding with wonder ; surprise ; 
amazement. “ There is a pleasure in admir'a- 
tion,** Tillotson, 

Admiration seized 

AU heaven, what this might mean, and wluthcr tend^^ 

Wondering. JitUon, 

2. Wonder, mingled with esteem, love, or 
veneration. 

There is a pleasure in ndniiiation; and this is that which, 
piopcrh (MMHtn adhtii af’oii. when we discover a great deal 
III an object w c uiiiii“>rjn(i fo be excellent. Tillotson, 

3. {Gram.) The character marked thus [!] ; 
exclamation. 

Syn. — See Wonder. 

t AD'M1 -RA-tIve, n. The point of exclamation 
or admiration, marked thus [ ! ]. Cotgrave, 

AD-mIre^ V. a. [L. admiror\ Fr. admirer.'] 

* li. ADMIRED ; pp. ADMIRING, ADMIRED.] 

1. To regard with wonder, surprise, or vener- 
ation. 

All things are admired^ either because they are new or be- 
cause tliey are great. Bacon. 

2. To esteem or prize highly ; to like much ; 
as, “ To admire aperson for powers of mind.” 

Syn. — See Commend, Praise. 

ad-mire', V, n. To wonder. “ Admwed at his 

* own contrivance.” Ba%j. 

Det none admU'e 

That riches grow in hell. Milton, 

AD-MIRED' (ad-mlrd'), p. a, 1. Held in admira- 

* tion. “ Admired Mlianda ! ” Shak, 

2. Exciting wonder. “ Broke the good meet- 
ing with most admired disorder.” Shak* 

AD-MiR'^:R, n. One who admires ; a lover. 

AD-MlR'lNG-LY, od. With admiration. Shah. 

AD-MlS-S{-BlL'l-TY, n. Quality of being admis- 
sible. * Ec, JRw. 

AD-MtS'Sl-BLE, a. That may be admitted. 
“Suppose that this supposition were adfnis^ 
sihle.*^ Hale. 

AD-mIs'SI-BLY, ad. In a manner which may be 

* admitted. 

AD-MTS'SIQN (ad-m^sh'uu), n. [L. admission 

1. Act of admitting ; admittance. 

2. State of being admitted; admittance; in- 
troduction, “ To crave admission,** Bryden. 

3. The granting or allowance of an argument, 
or of a position ; as, “ To make an adimssion** 

Syn.— See Admittance. 

^D-MIS'SIQN— m 6N'|IY (ad-mlsh'un-miin'e), n. 

* Money paid for admission. Sprat. 

.^D-MlS'SQ-RY, a. [X. ad, to, tendmitto, to send.] 

* Granting admittance ; admitting. Ec, Mev. 

4D-MTt', V, a. [L. admitto ; It. ammettere ; Sp. 

* admUir ; Fr. admetire^ [». ADMITTED ; pp. 
ADMITTING, ADMITTED.] 
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ADSCRIPT 


1. To suffer to enter ; to suffer to pass ; to 
grant entrance to ; to receive. 

And. if I give thee honor due, 

Mirth, admit me of thy crew. JrtZton. 

2. To allow, as an argument or position ; to 
grant ; to concede. 

I cannot easily admit the inference. Locke. 

3. To permit ; to suffer ; to tolerate. 

Wc shall admit no parley. Shah. 

Syn. Admitted as a member ; received as a fnend* 

We admit the truth of a statement , alhic the propriety 
of a remark ; grant \\ h.it (leaned — We admit what 
we profeas not to know, or seek not to prevent ; we 
alloiD what we know and tacitly consent to , we per- 
mit what we authorize by a formal consent , we suffer 
and tolerate what we dislike, but do not think proper 
to prevent. — See Allow. 

AB-mIt'TANCE, n. 1. The act of admitting; 
allowance or permission to enter ; admission. 

A solemn admittance is of such necessity that, without it, 
there can be no church pohty. Jlooker. 

2. The power or right of entering. 

What 

If I do line one of their hands ? — ’t is gold 

Which buys adnuttauce. Shak, 

3. Concession of a position. 

Ko- could the Pythagorean give easy admittance thereto. 

Jjt oume. 

4. i" Custom or privilege of being admitted to 
great persons. 

Sir John, you arc a gentleman of excellent breeding, of 
great adimttance. Shak. 

5. (Laio.) The giving possession of a copy- 

hold estate. Burrill. 

— Admittance is applied to a literal permission 
to enter some place , admission is used in both a lit- 
eral and a figuiative sense. — ./Jd/nwonon of a disputed 
point ; right ot admission ; admittance into a place or 
society , aecens to a person. 

1d-MIT-ta'tur^ n. [L., Let Mm he admitted.l 
A certificate of admission. Harv, Reg. 

^D-MlT'TJgR, n. One who admits. Bp, Ball. 

AD-MiT'TI-BLE, a. Admissible, [b.] Harrison. 

AD-mIX', V. a. [L. admisceo, admixtus ; A. S. 

* miscmif to mingle.] [t. admixed ; pp. admix- 
iisra, ADMIXED.] To mingle with ; to mix. [n.] 

;\D-MlX'TION (?id-inlkst yun), n. The mingling 
of one body %vith another ; mixture. Bacon. 

AD-MiXT'VRB ( 5 id-mSkst'yur), n. 1. That which 
is formed by admixtion. Woodward, 

2. The act of mingling ; mixture. Rag. 

AD-m6n'ISII, V. a. [L. adniotieo ; It. ammon&e ; 
Sp. amofiester; Fr. admoneter.l p. admon- 
ished ; pp. ADMONISHINO, ADMONISHED.] 

1. To warn of a fault ; to reprove gently. 

Count him not as an enemy, but admonish him as a brother. 

2 2'kess. ill. 5. 

2. To advise ; to counsel. 

Better is a poor and vise child, than an old and foolish 
king, who will no more be admonished. Mcol. iv. 13. 

3. To inform ; to acquaint with ; to remind- 

The angel bright, 

Ere he drew nigh, his radiant visage turned, 
Admonished by his ear. Mlton. 

Syn. — We admmish for what is past j advise, coun- 
sel^ and warn, with respect to the future . — Admonish 
a person on account of the errors which he lias com- 
mitted ; advise or counsel him as to Ms future conduct ; 
utam him of his danger. — Admonish for the hrst fault ; 
reprove for the second ; reprimand for the third. 

AD-M6N'lsn-5R, One who admonishes. ** Hor- 
ace was a mild admonisher.** 'Dryden. 

t AD-MON'ISH-mSnT, n. Admonition. Shah. 

Ad-MQ-NI''TI 9N (aid-mo-nlsh'un), n. pCi. admo- 
nition 

1. Act of admonishing; hint of a fault or 
duty ; friendly caution as to the consequences of 
actions ; gentle reproof or reprimand. ^ South. 

2. {Beet.) The fot step of ecclesiastical cen- 
surcy according to the following words of the 
apostle : 

A man that is a heretic, after the first and second (wfwonf- 
tibn^reieot. mUUlO. 

Syn.— Give admonition to the young; warnings to 
the imprudent ; cautions to the inexperienced ; reproof 
and reprimand to otiTenders. 

Ad-MQ-NI'^TIQN-^R (ad-m^ntsh'un-^r), n. A 
dispenser of admonition, [n.] Hoohe. 

AD-m9n' 1-TTVB, a. That admonishes. ‘‘Instruc- 
tive and admonitive embleihs,” Barrow. 


AD-Mc5N’'I-TOR, n. An admonisher. [b.] Hobbes. 

.Afi-MON'i-TO-RV, a. Admonishing ; monitorj\ , 

* “ Adtnomtorg of duty.” Barrow, j 

AB-MdR-Tr-ZA'TIQX, [L. ad, to, and wors, ! 

* mortis, death.] {Law.) The reduction of prop- ^ 
erty m lands or tenements to mortmain. Ash. i 

fAD-AIorE', r. a. [L. adm&veo.J^ To bring to j 
another- ^^Admored unto the light.” L dal. 

t AD-MUR-Mi;-RA^TIOX, «. \L. admurmuro.1 A 
hiurmui ing to another. Baileg. 

AB-NAS'CPXT,®. [L. Growing upon. 

“ Moss is an adnaseent plant.” Evelyn. 

Ad'N.ATE, a. [L. adnascor, adnatus, to grow* to.] 
(Bot.) Growing to the face of another, and 
not to its apex, in which case it would be tu- 
naie ; attached by the whole length. Brande. 

AD-NO M't-NAL, a. Relating to an adnoun or 

* adjective; adjectival; genitive. Prof. Gibbs. 

AD'NOUN, n. [L. ad, to, and Eng. noim.J An 
adjective ; a word added to a noun. Ash. 

A-d6', n. [a and do.] 1. Trouble ; difficulty. 

I ha ve much ado to know myself. Sh(d:. 

2. Bustle; tumult; unnecessary turmoil. 

“ Let ’s have no more rrdo.” Shah. 

Al-Dd'BE,n. [Sp.] TJnbumt brick. 


Stephens. 


AD-Q-LES'C^INCE, \L. adchsccntia.l Youth- 

AD-0-LES'C|:n-CY, S ful age or growiih; the 
age betw’een puberty a-^d the period 

between puberty and i ri'* ..r ' in *i the body 
has acquired its full development ; among the 
ancients, the period from twelve to twenty-five. 
“ A teciious time of adolescence P Bentley. 

AD-G-LES‘C?NT, a. Relating to adolescence; 
youthful. Cowpei'. 

fAD-O-NA'TrON, n. Union. Boyle. [Proba- 
bly a misprint.] — See Addnation. 

AD-g-NB'AN, a. [Gr. Adonis,] Re- 
lating to* Adonis ; Adonic- Faber. 

A-Df)N'IO, a. 1. (Myth.) Relating to Adonis. 

2. (Gram.) Denoting a kind of verse first 
used in relation to Adonis. Crahb. 

4.-d9N^IC, n. (Gram.) An Adonic verse, con- 

* sisting of a dactyle and a spondee. Ogilvie. 

A-Dd'J\riS, n, (Bot.) A genus of plants of the 
order RafitinculacetB, including pheasant’s-eye 
(Adorns autumnalis). Gray. 

t A-DOOR§' (a-d5*z')» cwf. At the door. “When 
you come out adoorsA* Beau. ^ FI. 

A-d6pt', V. a. [L. adopto; It. adottare; Sp- 

* adoptari Fr. adopter.) \i. adopted; pp. 
ADOPTING, ADOPTED.] 

1. To receive and treat as a son or daughter 
one who is the child of another ; to affiliate. 

May not a Idug adopt au heir ? Shak. 

2, To take, select, or assume as one’s own. 

I have (ulopted the Homan eiontiment, that it is more hon- 
orable to save a uitiven than to kill an enemy. Johnson. 

A-d6pt'5D,jp. a. 1. Taken as one’s own son or 

* daughter; affiliated. 

2. Selected or assumed as one’s own. 

A-DOPT'JjglD-LY, ad. By means of adoption. Shah. 

A-DOPT’j^JR, m. 1. One who adopts. 

2. (Chem.) A vessel with two necks placed 
between a retort and a receiver, serving to in- 
crease the length of the former;—* used in dis- 
tillation. — Written also adapter. Henry. 

A-D6P^TIQN, n. [L. adopHo.) 1. Act of adopting. 

2. State of being adopte(J ; affiliation. Shcdc. 

A-D6p'TIOUS, a. Adoptive. Pretty, fond, adop- 

' tious chris’tendoms ” ; i. e. christenings, Shak. 

A-d6p^TIVE, a, [L. adopHrm.) 

1. That adopts. Adxiptive UtloexP Ayliffe. 

2. That is adopted. “ Adoptive son.” Bacon, 

A'JDOR,n. [L.] (Bot.) A name for spelt. Crabb. 

A-BO R- A-bI L' l-T Y, n. Quality of being adorable ; 

* adorableness, [u.] Coleridge. 

A-DOR‘A-BLE, a. That is to be adored ; worthy 

’ of ad(>ration; divine. “The adorable Author 
of Christianity.” Ch&yne. 


A-noR'-V-BLE-NfiSS, n. Quality of being adora- 
‘ bie; worthiness of divinehonbrs- 

A-DOE'.y-BLY, ad. In a manner w’orthy of ad- 

* oration or worship. 

AD-O-KA'TION, n. Act of adoring ; worship paid 
to God, or homage to man. Hooker. 

A-DORE', V. a. [L. adoro ; ad, to, and oro, to 
pray ; It. adorare ; Sp. adorar ; Fr. adorer. 1 

. ADOILED ; pp. AIIOKING, ADOllEI).] To WOD 
ship with external homage; to reverence; to 
venerate ; to revere ; to honor ; to lo^o intensely. 

Tlie pi-ople appear adonnff their prince, and thinr prince 
adoruiq God. latter, 

Syn.— Tlie Supreme Beinjr ouffht always to be 
adored, and jererencedy and irorJuppcd, at stated times. 
To revere and vinerate are applied to human hemps. 
A great and good man should be reverenced while br- 
ing', and hts memory revet ed after his death. 

t .\-D0RE'M|;NT, n. Adoration. Broime, 

A-DOR’?R, n. One who adores ; a worshipper. 
A-D6 r'{NG-LY, ad. In a reverential manner. 

A-D6RN’, V. a. [L. adomo ; It. adornare ; Sp, 
adomar ; Fr. adornerJ\ [t. adorned ; pp. 
ADORNING, ADORNED.] To dress With oma- 
ments ; to decorate ; to ornament ; to embellish ; 
to beautify ; to bedeck ; to array, 

I John saw the holy city prepared as a bnde adorned for 
her husband. Rsv. xxi. 2. 

Syn. — Adorned or bedecked with jewels ; deeolrated 
witlL ttowers ; embellished and beautifed with orna- 
ments; arraifed m splendid dress* — .-ddoraed with 
virtues ; embelluked by arts. 

t A-D6RN', 71. Ornament. Spenser. 

t A-DORN',a. Adorned. “ Made so adoirn,,** MiltoTi. 
A-D5RN’ING, 71. Ornament. 1 Pet. iii. 3. 

t A-DGRN'M^NT, Embellishment. Raleigh. 

AB-6S-CU-LA‘TIQN, 71. [L. adosezdatio.] (Bot.) 
The joining or inserting of one part of a 
plant into another ; anastomosis ; inoscula- 
tion. Grew. 

A-d 91^N' Csi-dbfin'), ad, [A. S. adun, down.] 
’ Dotvn ; on the ground. “ Thrice did she sink 
adoten.’* Speziser. 

A-D9Wn' (^-dotin’), prep. Down ; towards the 
’ giound. “ Adow7i her shoulders fell her length 
of hair.” I>ryde7i. 

AD Q.u 6D DAM'J\rnMf [L., To zohat damage n 
(Lazo.) A writ to’ inquire whether a grant will 
he attended with injury to any one. Toznlins. 

Ad^RA-gANT, n. Gum tragacanth. Braude. 

fA-BRJ^AD' (a-dr«d'), ad. [A. S. etdred.) In a 
state of fear. Sidney* 

AD BEF-E-B&Jd DUM, [L.] To be further con- 
sidered. ’ * Scudamore. 

A-BRIft', ad. [A. S. adrifan, to drive.] Floating 

* at random, as a vessel. Milton. 

Ad-RQ-GA'TION, n. (Civil Law.) A form of 
adopting a child among the Romans ; the adop- 
tion, at an assembly of the people, of a person 
already free from the natural parents. Boum&r. 

A-DRCIT^ a. [Fr-, from L. ad, to, and dWeetus, 

* direct, straight.] Dexterous; active; expert. 
“ The most adroit cavalry in Europe.” Evelyn. 

Syn. — See Clever. 

A-BR5It’LY, ad. In an adroit manner ; dexter- 

* ously. “ To carve adroitly.'* Chesterfield. 

A-BRCIt'N^SS, n. Dexterity; activity; readi- 
’ ness; expertness. “In the skill and adroit- 
ness of the artist.” Bp. Home. 

A-BRt' (si-dTlO» a. [A. S. adrigan, to dry up.] 

* Athirst; thirsty. “Doth a man that is adry 

desire to drink in gold ? ” Burton. 

AB-SCI-TI“TI0US (^d-se-tlsl/us)* adscisco, 
adscituSy or ascitus, to associate,] Taken to 
complete something ; supplemental ; additional. 

This fourth epistle on happiness may be tboui^t ad* 
sdtiMovs, and out of it# proper place, Lr. Wurton. 

AB-SCl-Tl"TIOys-LY, ad. In an adscititious 
manner ; by way of’supplement. Watson. 

Ab^SCRIpT, n. [L. ad, to, and scriptus, enrolled ; 
sevibo, to write.] One who is held to service in 
some particular place. Ogilme. 
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ADVANTAGEOUS 


MD-SCRIP ' TUS [L.] Attached to the 

soil ; a serf/ 

Al>-STIliC'TION, n, [L. adsiringro, adsirictus, to 
’ bind,] 

1, Act of binding together to cause contrac- 
tion. 

2. (^Med.) Constipation. Dunglison, 

AD-U~lA' R l-4, n, {Min.) [From Mount AdJiJa 
in ‘Switzerland.] An ornamental stone ; the 
moonstone ; a variety of felspar. P. Cyc. 

Ad 'U- LATE, V. a. To show feigned devotion to ; 
to 'flatter; to compliment, [k.] Carpenter. 

AD-y-LA'TION [ad-du-la'shun, S.J.Ja.; Sd-ju-la'- 
shun, W . ; k<l-yu-U'*sliun, P.], [L. adv.lafio ; 

It.‘ adulaciQn\ Fr. adulation.'] 
Excessive praise; flattery; extravagant com- 
pliment. Titles blown from adtilation.*^ Shah. 

Flattery corrupts both the receiver and the giver and ad- 
v2aiton is not of more service to the people than to kln^. ^ 

Syn. — Courtiers practise adulation i lovers are ad- 
dicted to flattery', fashionable people indulge them- 
selves in compliments. — Adulation may be fulsome ; 
flattery gross ; compliments, though not incompatible 
with sincerity, may be unmeamng. 

t AD'y-LA-TQR, w. A flatterer. "Bailey* 

AD'tT-LA-TQ-Ry, a. Implying adulation; flat- 
tenng; full 'of compliments, Adulatory 
verses.” Mason, 

f AD'y-LA-TR?SS, n. She that flatters. Huloet. 

A-DCtLT', a. [L. aduUm ; It. & Sp. adulto ; Fr. 

' adidte.] Grownup; arrived at manhood; ma- 
ture ; as, “An aduU person.” Adult age.” 
Adult school, a school for training adults. 

A-DtJLT', n. 1. A person grown up, of age. Sharp. 

2. {Common Law.) One of full tige. Burrill. 

3. ( Civil Law.) A boy who has attained the 
age of fourteen, or a girl of twelve, years. Burrill. 

A-DtJLT'yo,^. a. Completely grown. Sowell. 

A-DOL'T]gJR, V. n. To commit adultery; to 
adulterate. S. Jomon. 

A-DtTL'TilR-ANT, n. That which adulterates. 

A-DflL'T^]R-ATE, V. n. IL. aduUero, adulteratus ; 

' ad, to, and alter, another ; It. aduUerare ; Sp. 
adulterav, Fr. adultih^er.] [t. adulterated; 

pp. ADULTERATING, ADULTERATED.] To Com- 
mit adultery. Shak. 

A-dOl'T^R-ATE, V. a. To corrupt by some for- 
‘ eign mixture, or by intermixing what is less 
valuable; to pollute. j 

The present wax has advUercUed our tongue with strange 
words. Spectator. \ 

A-dOl'T^R-ATE, a. 3U Tainted with adultery. 
“ That adulterate beast.” Shak. 

2. Debased by foreign mixture ; corrupted, i 
“ Adulterate copper.” Swift. 

u^-DOl'TIIR-ATE-LY, ad. In an adulterate or 
‘ corrupt manner. 

4t-D0L'TJe:R-^TB-N:SSS, «. The quality or the 
state of being adulterate or counterfeit. 

.A-BtL-TJlR-A^TIQN, n. 1. Act of adulterating; 

' contamination. Bacon. 

2. State of being adulterated. FeUon. 

jl-DfJL'TjpR-^JR, n. A person guilty of adul-| 
‘ tery. Dryden. 

A-I)fiL'T?R-]6sS, n. A woman who commits 
’ adultery. 

By the ihmed adulterm brought JOryden. 

J A-D£jL'T|lR-iNE [a-dSl't^r-In, S. W. J. Ja. Sm. ; 
V-dai't§r-tn, P. K.], n. HO, aduUerinm, spuri- 
ous,] {Canon Law.) A child born of an adul- 
teress ; spurious offspring. Johnson, 

I a. Of an adulterous inter- 

course ; spurious ; adulterous. Bp. Sail. 

t A-D0Lt'T5R-IZE, 0 . n. To commit adultery. 
Gave open suspicion of aduUerizing.^*MiUon. 

A-Dt^L'T^R-otls, a. [L. odulter.] 1. Guilty of, 

' or tainted by, adultery. “ The adulterous An- 
tony.** Shah. 

2, Spurious; corrupt. f^Adulteeom and for- 
eign mixtures.” Coventry. 

i^-DtlL^TjpR-otts-DY, ad. In an adulterous man- 
ner ; with the guift of adultery. 


A-DiJL'T^-RY, n. jX. adxdtenuvn% It. & Sp. 
* aduUerio ; Fr. admtere.] 

1. {Law.) Criminal intercourse between a 

married person and one of the opposite sex, 
whether married or single; violation of the 
mairiage bed. Burrill. 

2. {Bed. Hist.) Act of introducing into a 
bishopric during the rightful bishop’s life. Buck. 

3. t Adulteration ; corruption. “ All the 

adulteries of art.** Jonson. 

A-DtlLT'NJg:sS, n. State of being adult, [r.] 

Bailey. 

AD-tlM'BEANT, a. Gmng a slight resemblance ; 

shadowing out faintly. Johnson. 

AD-tlM'BRATE, v. a. [L, adumhro, adumbratu8 ; 

ad, to, and unihra, a shadow.] p. adumbrat- 
I ED ; pp. ADUMBRATING, ADUMBRATED.] To 
j shadow out, or represent faintly. 

Heaven is adumbrated by all positive excellences. 

Decay qf Piety. 


AD-yM-BRA'TIQN, n. 
shadowing form. 


A faint sketch ; a 


Our knowledge is at best a most confased advmbratioiu 

Glanvill. 

2. {Ser.) The shadow of a figure painted of 
a color darker than the field. Johnson. 

t AD-y-NA'TION, 71. [L. aduno, to make one.] 

State of being united. Cranmer. 

A-DCn'CI-TY, n. Crookedness. Arbuthnot. 

A-DtlN'COyS (a-dhng'kus), a. [L. adurwus?^ 

' Crooked; hooked; bending inwards. Derham. 

f A-DtJNClUE', 05. Crooked; aduncous. Bacon. 

fA-DURE', V. n. [L. aduro, to bum up.] To 
Wrn up. “Heat which doth mellow, not 
oAure*' Bacon, 


A-DOST', a. pi. aduro, adtistus.] {Med.) Burnt 
' up; scorched; parched. [R.] Quincy. 

A-D&ST'yD, a. Burnt ; dried with fire. Milton. 

t A-bCst'I-BLE, a. That may be burnt up. 

Bailey. 

A-D&S'TIQN (a-dttst'yun), w. 1. Act of burning 
' up, scorching, or drj^g. Burton. 

2. {Surg.) Cauterization. Sufiglison. 

JjO VA-LO'REM, p., to the value.] (Com.) An 
ad valtrrem duty is one that is levied according 
to the value of the goods. B7'ande. 

AD-vAnCE^ V. a. pt. avvansare ; Sp. avanzar ; 
' Fr. avancer.] f£. advanced ; pp. advancing, 

ADVANCED.] 

1. To bring or move forward. 

Advance our waving colors on the walls. Shalb. 

2. To raise to preferment; to promote to a 
higher office ; to aggrandize. 

Those that are advanced by degrees are less envied than 
those that are advanced suddenly. Jiacon, 

3- To improve ; to encourage the growth or 
progress of ; to forward. 

What laws more proper to advance the nature of man than 
these precepts of Chrisuanity ? Tillotson. 

4. To heighten the value of ; to dignify ; to 
give lustre to. 

As the calling dignifies the man, so the man much more 
advances his calling. Sovlh* 

5. To allege ; to adduce ; to propose ; to 
bring into notice. 

I dare not advance my opinion against the judgment of so 
great an author. Dryden. 

6. To pay beforehand ; to furnish on credit ; 
as, “ To advance money on a contract, or at the 
outset of an enterprise in expectation of work 
to be done or of reimbursement at a future 
time.** 

7. To increase ; as, “To advance the price of 
goods.** 

Syn. — Advance a doctrine; adduce an argument ; 
allege a circumstance; assign a reason. — See AL- 
LEGE, Promote. 

AD-VAncE', V. n. To move or go forward; to 
’ proceed ; to make progress ; to make improve- 
ment. 

They who would advance in knowledge shonld not take 
words for real enfities, till they can form clear and disimet 
ideas of those entities. Locke. 

Syn.— To advance is to go towards some point ; to 
proceed is to go onward in a certain course. As you 
advance in Urn, proceed in wisdom. 

AD-vAnob*, n. X. Act of advancing or coming 
' forward; progress; approach. 


So like the sun’s advance your titles show. Walter, 

2. Progression; improvement. 

Mr. Newton has demonstrated several new propositions 
w'^'cb -.-0 r^’w truths, and are further aam«cesm 

M Vi . i ' Locke. 

3. A tender of kindness or love ; an offer or 
proposition. 

The advance of kindness which I made was feigned. 

Dryden, 

4z. (Com.) Increase of price:-;;- anticipation of 
a claim : — money paid before it is due, or^ by 
way of accommodation in expectation of reim- 
bursement. One w'ho has paid more money or 
furnished more goods to another, than the latter 
is entitled to, is said to be in advance to him. 

To go %n advance, to go before. 

Syn. “See Progress. 

AD-vAnCE^ a. Being in front; advanced; as, 
*‘Advafice gVLSLrd,** for ‘^Adva7iced guard.** Crabb, 

Advance money, money paid in advance, 

AD-VAnCED* (sLd-vinst'), p. a. Promoted ; come 

* forward ; having made piogress *, proceeded far ; 
being in front. 

Advanced guard, a detachment of troops which pre- 
cedes the mam body ; van-guard. 

AD-VAnce^M^NT, 7u 1. Act of advancing ; pro|- 

* ress ; proficiency. Swift. 

2. Preferment; promotion, “My advance- 

ment to the throne.*’ Shak. 

3. Improvement. “ The adva7xc&ment of 

learning.** Brow7ie. 

4. {Law.) A pajnnent or appropriation of 

money, or a settlement of real estate, made by 
a parent to or for a child, in advance, or in 
anticipation of the distributive share to which 
such child would be entitled after his death : — 
money paid in advance, Bur’rill. 

Advancement in learning, in a profession: 
improvement of the mind ; proficiency in music ; rapid 
progress j regular progression ; promotion to an office ; 
preferment to a living or benefice. — See Progress. 

jAD-vAN^C^R, n. 1. One who advances. Bacon. 

2. A branch of a stag’s horn. Ogilvie. 


.AD-vAN'CING, p. a. Going forward; making 
' progress ; as, ^'‘Advancing armies ** ; “Ac^ua^ic- 
%7xg years.” 

4D-vAn'C{VE, a. Tending to advance, [r.] 

Sma7% 

AD-VAn'TAGE, n. [Fr. avaniage.] 1, SuperL 
’ ority ; as,* “ To have the advaivtage of or over 
another.” 

2. Favorable opportunity, condition, state, 
circumstance, or situation. 

Advantage is a better 8oI<her than rashness. Shak. 

True wit is nature to advantage dressed, 

What oft was thought, but ne’er so wcU expressed. Pope. 

3. Gain; profit; benefit; utility; good. 

Dying so, death is to lum advomtage. Shak. 

4. Overplus; interest. 

There is a soul counts thee her creditor. 

And with advantage means to pay thy love. Shede. 

Syn. — Advantage relates to situation; prqfit and 
gam to trade. A situation has its adoanthgea ; trade 
itaprafits. 

The support of friends is an advantage ; good health 
is an inestimable benefit ; a good book is of great util- 
ity, and of service to readers generally. Some persons 
have great advantages, but derive little good or benefit 
from them.— See Account, Avail, Benefit, 
Good, Utility. 

AD-VAN'TA^E, V. a. [f. ADVANTAGED ; pp. AD- 
’ VANTAGING, ADVANTAGED.] To benefit; tO 
profit. “ Hurts or advantages the body.** Locke. 

What advantaged it me, if the dead rise not f 1 Cor. xv. SR 

t 4 .D-VAN'TA§^E-A-BLB, G, Profitable. 

Sir J, Sayward. 

AD-vAn'TAGETO (ad-vftn*tajd), p. a. Possessed 
* of advantages- ^^Advavsbaged tempers,** 

QlmviH 

^D-vAN'TA^B~GRc5teD, Ground that gives 
superiority, and opportunities of anne^anoe or 
resistance. OtarenAem* 

AD-V^N-TA'GEOUS (ad-vsn-ta'jus), a. [Fr. avan- 
tag^x.] Affording advanta^s ; beneficial ; 
profitable ; useful. 

Some cAvantageow act may be achwveiC MUiom. 

Syn. — Advamtagems situation ; hm^fidel to health *, 
prafiable trade ; us^ employment. 
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AD-VA]M-TA'^EOrs-Ly, ad. In an advantageous 
manner ; as, ^^Advantageoitsly situated.** 

AD-VAN-TA'^BOrs-XfiSS, n. Quality of being 
advantageous ; profitableness, Boyle. 

t AD-V9C-Tr'TIOUS,a. Brought; carried. Coles, 

AD- VEXE^ V. n. [L. ad'oenio ; ad^ to, and venio, 
* to come.] To accede; to come to. Ayliffe. 

t AD-VB'Xl-5NT, a* Superadded. BTOwne, 

AD' VfiXT, n, [L. adventtis ; ad, to, and V€7iio, 


ventas, to come.] 
the coming of C 


A coming ; appropriately, 


fore the eyes,] Notes ; remarks ; a common- 
place book ; an aceoimt or note book ; a journal. 

These parchments are supposed to have been St Paul’s 
adver^rui. £p. BuU. 

AD-VjpR-SA'Rl-oCs, a. Adverse, [k.] Ogilvie. 

AD'V^R-SA-RY, n. [L. adversarius; ad, to or 
against, and*tv7*fo, versus, to turn.] One who 
belongs to a hostile party or nation ; an enemy ; 
a foe ; an opponent ; an antagonist. 

Yet am I noble, as the advertanf 
1 come to cope withaL ShaS:. 

Syn. — See ENnair. 


2. A season of devotion during the four Opposite to; adverse; hos- 

- cidversary toices. «« Rim/y 


weeks before Christmas. Common Prayer. 

Ad'v:^NT-Ist, n. A believer in the second pen 
sonal coming of Christ, 


. Ad-V5R-sa'tiox, 
tion. [a.] 


p[*. adversidio,'] Opposi- 
New Engla^ider. 


AD-V?N-Ti"TIOUS (ad-ven-tlsh'^s, 94), a. Acci- AD-VER'SA-TIvE, a. [X. adverscdivus.'] (Gh'am.) 
dental; incidental; supervenient; not essen- * Applied to a conjunction or a particle that joins 

tially inherent; additional; added extrinsically. together sentences which stand more or less in 

AD-VJg;N-Tl"Tr0US-LY (Sld-ven-ttsh'us-le), ad. opposition to each Other ; as, Inst, however, and 

In an adventitious manner ; accidentally. adversative parti- 

AD-V^:N-Tl"TroyS-X]&SS, n. State of being ad- • , 

vpntlHnnfi V > vi uciu^ *4 disjunctives, soiue are simple, some od- 

venuuous. Vgilvte. nersative , simple, as when we say, ‘ Either it is day 

t AD-VfiN'TlVB, n. The thing or person that or it is night ’ ; adeersaUve, as when we say, < It is 

comes from without. Bacon night.’ The difference between 

„ . , . . * these is, that the simple do no more than merely dis- 

f AD-VEN'TJVE, a. Adventitious. Bacon. join ; the adoersaUae disjoin with an opposition con- 

j. ATX A j i. nr comitant.” fforns^s ffermes. 

t AD- VEN'TEY, n. An adventure. B. Jonso 7 i. « . , 

A-rx . -r T» 1 ^ - ^8®=* JB«t IS here uscd as au odccMflilrc ccwaactiim ; 

jAD-VENT'y-AL, a. delating to the season of and its meaning might be fully expressed thus: Z^uten 

advent. Bp. Sanderson, the contrary . — See But and Howe V£k. 

AD-VfiNT'URE (ad-vifnt'yur, 10, 24), n. [Fr. AD-V£R'SA-TiVE, n. An adversative word. 
aventui'e^ ^ ' Harris. 

1. An accident; a chance; a hazard; as in Ad'vMrse, a. [X. adverto, adversus, to turn to 


mmon- AD-VEB'T?XT, a. Attentive; heedful. Ha^e. 

oumal. aD-VER*TEXT-LY, ad. In an advertent maniier 
5L Paul’s * V .» 

Bp.BvU. AD-yjgR-TfSE', or AD'VjglR-Tr^E [ad-ver-tlr/, X. 
Ogilvie. * ? ad'\er-i5/, 

V. a. [L. adiei'to, to turn to ; Fr. aieitir.'] £i. 
7 to or ADVEBTISED ; PJO. tT'Vr::TT.-'’p.'‘ 

le who 1. fXo inform ; to < :o. 

memy ; advertise you. £, JotwH- 

As I by fnends am well adi erttsed. HhaJk. 

2. To announce; to publish ; to proclaim ; 
to make known publicly; to ^ivc public infoi- 
mation about, by printed notice or otlierwiho ; 
i ; hos- as, To adiertise a meeting, the loss of money, 

Bp. King. the time of arrival and departure of public con- 

- veyances,** &c- 

advertise goods, 

a mer. ^ house, a farm,** &c. 

*^'am.') Estates are landscapes, gazed upon a while, 

it joins Then advertised, and auctioneered awaj*. Coivper. 

less in According to Smart, the primary and secondary 

and accents of admrUse “ have now changed places.” 

? parti- Syn. — See Publish. 


versative , simple, as when we say, ‘ Either it is day 
or it IS nigiit ’ ; adeersatme, as when we say, ^ It is 
not day,, but it is night.’ The difference between 
these is, that the simple do no more than merely dis- 
join ; the adoersaUae disjoin with an opposition con- 
comitant.” Jffarns'*s Hermes. 

is here used as an adversative eorgunction ^ 
and its meaning might be fully expressed thus : btu on 
the contrary. — See BUT and Howevee. 


the phrase, **At all adve}itures.** 

2. An enterprise in which something is at 
hazard; an event in which we have no di- 
rection. “In the adventure of this perilous 
dav.’* Shak. 

8. A remarkable incident; a strange occur- 
rence. 

It is a pleasure to ftand in the window of a castle, and tosee 
a bottle and the adiexdvres thereof below. Bacon, 

4. {Com^ A speculation in goods sent abroad 
to be sold for profit. 

1 AD- V fiNT'yRE, V. n. p. ADVENTURED ; pp. AD- 
VENTURING, ADVENTURED.] To try the chance ; 
to put to hazard ; to dare ; to venture. 

Would it not raise and Indame a.n 7 coun^e to see hla com- 
mander adventure bo boldly upon alThazaros ? Ban'ovj. 

I AD-VfiNT'URE, v. a. To put at risk ; to trust to 
unforeseen events- 


or against.] 

1. Acting in a contrary direction ; contrary ; 
opposing ; as, Adverse winds.** 

2. Hostile ; mimical : as, “ An adverse nartv.’ * 


K.l n. 

1. Act of advertising ; notification. 

2, Announcement ; intelligence ; informa- 
tion ; notice of any thing given to the public 
in writing or in print ; legal notification. Tatler. 

4^ “ This word, if use would permit, should have 
its primary accent on the first syllable, and a second- 
ary accent, lengthening tlie t, on the third.” Smart. 

As nouns ending in ment always follow the accentua- 
tions of the verbs from which they are formed, we 
frequently hear advertisement taxed with the grossest 
irregularity for having tlie accent on a different sylla- 
ble from advertise.’^ fVdlker.-^ In the United States it 
is a very common practice to pronounce it with the 
accent on the same syllable as in adoeriise. 


2. Hostile; mimical; as, “Anot^rer^eparty.** . 

3. Thwarting inclination or desire ; calami- AD-V^R-Tl^'ER, !• Oh© "who advertises, or 

us ; afflictive. who gives intelligence or information. 


tons ; afflictive. who gives intelligence or information. 

What If he hath decreed, that I shall first The great skill m an advertiser is chiefly seen in the style 

Ee tned in humble state, and things adverse. Mdton. which he makes use of. He is to mention the universal es- 
jt x\ L .. I . . teem or general reputation of tlungs that were never heard 

4. {Bot.) Applied to parts that stand oppo- of. Tatler, 

site to one another. Henslow, 2. A newspaper- 

Syil« ~ Moerse fortune : calamtoits occurrence ; They have drawled through columns of gazetteers and ad* 
bereavement.— .4ducr.se circumstances ; c<m- vertisers for a century together. Burh^ 

trary accounts j opposite characters. — .4di?erac fac- trr.T 5 mratnxrr* « 

tions ; hostile measures ; inimical to peace ; repugnant AD-V®E-TI§ JXCr, p. a. Giving mtelligence. 


who oppose. 

t AD-v£rse', V. a. To oppose. 


t AD-VERSE', V. a. To oppose. Gower. 

MyfttherfcughtftrTou,anaoKi,««««r«iW.Bft.AIx.l^ aD-VSRSE'LT, <irf. Unfortunately. Shak. 
AD-VfiNT'gEE-pOL,(i. Adventurous. 

V . . AD'VEHSE-NESS, ». Opposition. “A man 

jj AD- VENT yR-!51R, n. One who adventures ; one known unto you for his malignity and adverse- 

who engages in hazardous enterprises ; one who ness.** Bp. Morton. 

seeks occasions for adventures, or is fond of ^ ^ 

taMrig risks. **T'h.eix great adventurer.** Miltoti. .^D-VER-SJ-FO Ll-ATE, \JL. adversus, op- 

||i^D.vl5NT'VEB-s6ME,<t. Venturesome, [r.] lea4s?^^^ 

||tAD-y£NT'VRE-s6ME-NfiSS, n. The quality to plants which have 1 eaves so arranged on the 

of being adventuresome. Bailey. stem. Ogilvie. 

II AD-VjBNT'U-ROCs (10, 24), a. Inclined to ad- .^D-vEr'SI-TY, n, [L. adversitas ; It. avv&rsith ; 
ventures or enterprises ; willing to incur haz- Sp. ^versidad ; Fr. odversitL'] Affliction ; ca- 
ard; bold; daring; courageous; venturesonae. lamit;^; misfortune; distress; severe trial; 
I thence invoke thy aid to my adveniwrous song. MUton. Suffering ; trouble. 

Waa never known a, more oduenturoucknighA JDryden. sweet miUc, philoeophy. Shak. 

Syn. — See Enterprising. fi'? ««®« of adversity, 

^ ^ „ WWo^» bhe the toad, ygly and venomouf, 

II AD-VjfeNT'U-ROtlS-Ly, OMf. Daringly. Shak. Wears yetapredouBjewelinhU head. Shak. 

||A^v£NT'y-EOyS-NfiSS, tt. Quality of being 

adventurous; venturousness ; boldness. Todd. ncrcity is trying ; dictrccc overwhelming . — Jidversity 


leaf.] {Bot.'^ Having opposite leaves ; applied 
to plants which have leaves so arranged on the 
stem* Ogilvie. 


AD- VICE', n. [Fr. avis.l 1. Counsel ; instruc- 
‘ tion ; suggestion ; recommendation. 

There is nothing so ^fficult as the art of making advice 
agreeable. Spectator. 

2. Prudent consideration. “ So hot a speed 
with such advice disposed.** Bhak. 

Z, (Com.') Intelligence; information; as, 
“ By the last advices from Europe,** 

gyn* — A physician gives advice to his patient ; a 
lawyer or counsellor gives advice to his client ; par-, 
exits give counsel ; teachers give instruction ; an am- 
bassador receives instructions from his government.— 
Prudent advice ; sage counsel ; salutary iTistruction . — 
He sent a letter of advice ; received information ; had 
early intelligence of the fact : gave public notice. A 
man of information has mucli knowledge ; a man of 
intelligence has understanding as well as knowledge, 
and is capable of giving wholesome advice. 


Sp. adversidad ; Fr. c^versit^.) Affliction ; ca- man of information kea much knowledge ; a man of 
lamxty; misfortune; distress; severe liial; 

suffering ; trouble. capable of giving wholesome advice. 

sweet miUc, philosophy. Sheik. .AD-VICE'— BOAT (ad-Vis'b5t), A small vessel 

Sweet are the uses of <*dvem*:y, ’ employed to convey despatches or intelligence. 

WMch, like the toad, pgly and venomous, , ^ r-r j i rr j. x. 

Wears yetapredousjewelin his head. ^dk. -j- AD-VlG'|L-ATE, U. fit. [X. utfutjp't/o.] To watch 


Ad'VKEB «. IX.««fee^«m; srxdee^m, 
a word.] (Gram.) A word joined to a verb, „ , 1 . , 

adjective, or other adverb, to express some cir- AD- VERT , v. n. [L. adverto, to turn to ; ad^ to, 
cumstance, quality, degree, or manner of its and verto, to turn ; It. avvertire ; Sp. adveurtir ; 
signification. Lowth. avertir.) H. adverted ; pp. adverting, 

AT%vr«t»n/r at -r» i a* a* v • ai_ ADVERTED.] To observe ; to attend to ; to take 
Brelatmg to, or havi^ the notice; to remark; to regard: — used with 
quality or structure of, an adverb. Tatler. before the object. 

AD-V^RB l-AL-LY, ad. In the manner of an Remind not b^bagcai^ble at once to more than 

adverb. Addison. one thing. jtfxff. 

f AD- VfiR'SA-BLE, a. Contrary to. Bailey, t -aiD-VfiET', v. a. To regard ; to advise. More. 


Wears yetapredousjewelin his head. ’ Shak. i- AD-Vl^l'lL-ATE, U. fit. [X. oc?f?tjp't7o.] To watch 
Adversity is a general condition, and is op- diligently. Bailey. 

of circumstances ; deen distress i severe afUii^ion - ^*0*® » aavisaDieness- x/zc/cena. 


of circumstances ; deep distress ; severe eviction ; 
dreadful calamity ; grievous misfortune. 


Fr. avertir.'^ 
ADVERTED." 


. ADVERTED ; pp. ADVERTING, 
► observe ; to attend to ; to take 


AD- VIS' A-BLE, a. 1. Fit to be advised ; expedi- 
* ent. Some judge it advisable for a man to 
account with ms heart every day.** South. 

2. t Open to advice. “ He was so strangely 
advisable. 


adverb. Addison. one thing. jtfxtf* 

f AD- VfiR'SA-BLE, a. Contrary to. Bailey, t -aiD-VfiET', v. a. To regard ; to advise. More. 

MD^rEBnSJt*Bl-4,n.pt [L., books in which all -^D-VfiR'TlpNOB, ? Attention to ; oonsxdera- 
matters are temporarily entered as they occur ; AD-VfeR'T?N-OY, ) tion ; heedfulness ; mindful- 
from adversarim, turned towards or lying be- ness ; regard ; vigilance. Chaucer. Swift. 


notice; to remark; to regard:— used with aD-vIs'A-BLE-nSSS, n. The quality of being 
bemre the object. • advisable ; readiness to receive counsel. 

The mind not being capable a* once to otfvartto more than , wa-l a 

one thing. jtap. AD-VT§'A-BLY, ckl. With advice ; prudently. 

^D-VfiET', u. G. To regard ; to advise. More. ^D-Vl§B', v. a. lXt.awizare; Sp.avisar; Fr. 
B’TETV’m?! } aaa a* a .a aviser.'] fe. advised ; no. advising, advised.] 

1- TiUadvioe^Ttooouu»el. 


Iwottld advise all gentlemen to learn mercshant 0 ’'ae(wun 1 ^ 
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2. To inform ; to give information. 

Such discourse bnngs on 
As maj advise him of liis happy state. Jtilton. 

Syn. — See Admonish, Exhort. 

AD-VI§B', r. 1. To consider ; to deliberate. 

.•Icitnse if this be worth 

Attempting. Milton. 

2. To consult ; to confer ; to take counsel 
with ; as, **To advise with a friend.” 

ADVISED (ad-vl'zed or ^d-vizd') [ad-vi'zed, S. IV. 
J. F, Ja.; 9 d-vizd', K. Sm.], p. a, 1. Acting 
with deliberation, as after taking advice ; pru- 
dent; cautious. 

"With the well-atfwscrf is wisdom. Prov. xUi. 10, 

2. Performed with deliberation ; well-consid- 
ered ; done with design. 

In my school-days, when I had lost one shaft, 

T shot ''1® of <5o]'<’i*oTvip 

'i>'i » u'l I i.i I II / I < 

I'S ' . "i, ur . ! Skak, 

AD-VIS'5D-LY, ad. Soberly ; heedfully ; delib- 

* erately. “ This hook advisedly read and dili- 
gently followed.” Ascham. 

AD-Vi§'5:D-NESS, n. Deliberation. SaTiderson, 

AD-Vf^E'M^INT, w. 1. Counsel ; advice. Spenser. 

2. Circumspection ; deliberation. 

Among those that do all things with advisement^ there is 
wisdom. Prov. xiii. 10. Translation ofloSd. 

AD-Vr§'5R, n. One who advises. Waller. 

AD-Vi^'^IR-SHlP, n. The office of an adviser, or 

’ counsellor, [it.] Ch. Ob. 

AD-VI§'ING, n. Counsel ; advice. Shak. 

tAD-Vi'§0, «. [Low L. Advice; con- 

sideration. “ Counsels and advisos.** Whitlock. 

AD-vF^O-RY, a. Authorized or able to advise; 

' giving advice ; counselling, I>r, A. Reed, 

Ad'VO-CA-C Y, n. 1. t A suit at law. Chaucer. 

2.* Act o‘f pleading; ’vindication; defence. 
“ The applause or advocacy of Satan.” Browne. 

Ad'VO-CATE, V, a. [L. advoco, advocatus ; arf, 
to, and vocoy to call.] [i, advocated ; pp, ad- 
vocating, ADVOCATEDr] To plead the cause 
of; to support ; to defend ; to vindicate. Whaiely. 

The Parliament itself thought this netltion worthy not only 
of receiving, but of voting to a coinmumont, after it hod been 
advocated oy some honorable and learned gentlemen of the 
house. Milton. 

This is the only thing distinct and sensible that has been 
advocated. Bm'ke. 

The verb to advocate has been characterized 
as an Americanism by Dr. Franklin, Mr. Boucher, 
and other English and American writers. It is not 
found m any dictionary published in England before 
Mr. Todd inserted it in his edition of Johnson’s 
Dictionary. Mr. Todd inserted it as an active verb, 
with the authority of Milton and Burke, and as a 
neuter verb, with the authority of Dawbeny. Dr. 
Webster, however, had previously inserted it in his 

Compendious Dictionary of the English Language,” 
published in 1806. — Mr. Todd says, “It is a very 
common old Scottish word, . . . and also an old 
English word, employed by one of our dnest and most 
manly writers [Milton].” Mr, Trench remarks, “ It 
would be difficult to nnd an example of the word to 
advocate between Milton and Burke.” The modern 
use of the word appears to have had its beginning in 
this country ; but it is now in good use in England, 
as well as ui the United States. 

jlD'VO-CATE, V, n. To act as an advocate. 

Give me leave, aa most ooncemed, to advocate In my 
own child^i behalf. JDaidbenVf 1G59. 

AD'VQ-CATE (117), n, 1, One who defends or 
pleads the cause of another in a court of jus- 
tice ; a counsel or counsellor. 

An advocate f in the general import of the word, is that per- 
•on who has the pleading and management of a judicial cause, 

. Ayliffe. 

2. One who pleads any cause ; a vindicator ; 
a defender. 

Of the several fbrms of government that have been, or are, 
in the world, that cause seems commonly the better that has 
the better advocate. Temple, 

3. Intercessor, as applied to our Saviour. 

W« have an Advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ the 

righteous. l John il. 1. 

.rudere adoocatCf a lawyer or officer who manages a 
prosecution in a court martial. — Lord advocate, the 
principal crown officer in Scotland, who prosecutes 
crimes before the court of justiciary ; attorney-gen- 
eral. Tlie facvJty of advocates, m Edinburgh, con- 
stitute the bar of Scotland. 

Syzt . — iSee LAWYER. 


Ad^^O-CATE-SHIp, n. The office of an advo- ; 
cate. “ Leave your advocateship.*' B, Jonson, 

f AD'VO-CAT-IJSS, n. A female advocate. “ God 
hath provided us with an advocatess.** Taylor. 

AD-VO-CA'TIQN, n. 1. Act of pleading; de- 
fence ; apology. “ My advocation is not now 
in tune.” Shak. 

2. {Scottish Law.) A process called a bill of 
advocation, by which an action is carried from 
an inferior to a superior court before final 
judgment in the former. Ogilvie. 

t AD-Vp-LA'TION, n. [L. ad, to, and rolo, to 
fly.] Act of £ying to something. Bailey. 

f AD-VO-LU'TION, n. [L. ad, to, and volvo, to 
roll.] ’ Act of rolling to something, Bailey. 

t AD-v6ljr'TRjpR, n. An adulterer. Bale. 

t AD-V0I)’'TRESS, n. An adulteress. Bacon. 

f AD-VdU'TROIJS, a. Adulterous. Tyndale. 

tAD-VOTGi'TRV,n. \Fx, avoufrie,'] Adultery. “It 
‘being styled alone advoutry, as contrary to 
that sacred vow.” Feltham. 

AD-VdW-EE%w. IJFt. avouer.) One xvho has the 
right to present to a benefice. Burrill. 

AD-VdW'§ON, n. [L. advoeatio, a calling to or 
summoning.] 

1. {Eng. Laxo.) The right of patronage or 

presentation to a church or ecclesiastical bene- 
fice. Cowell. 

2. {Scotland.) A parsonage. 

JSSS* Advowson is so called because it was a right 
to nominate a minister to a vacant place, granted to 
the patrons or benefactors of the church, lords of 
manors, or other large land-owners, who erected 
ciiurches, and set apart a portion of their lands to 
endow them. It was originally a right of nomination 
merely, the bishop of the diocese reserving the privi- 
lege of judging of the nominee’s fitness for the office. 

A'DY, n. The Malabar foot, equal to 10^ inches. 

Shnmonds. 
n. ^ [Gr. o priv. and Sbvanis, 

! power.] {Med.) Diminution of vital powers; 

debility; impotence. Dimglison, 

Ad-Y-nIM'IO, ? a. nSr.] (.Med.) Kelating 
AD-Y-NAM'I-CAL, I to adynamia ; xveak ; desti- 
tute of strength. 

Adynamic fevers, a term employed by Pinel to de- 
note malignant or putrid feveis, attended with great 
muscular debility. Ogilvie, 

Jd'Y-T&M, n.; XDfy-TA, [L.] (A?’cA.) The 
interior or most sacred part of a heathen temple : 
— the chancel or altar end of a church. Britton, 
ADZE, n, [A. S. adese, an adze.] A cutting iron 
tool, used to chip surfaces in a horizontal direc- 


tool, used to ct 
tion ; addice ; - 
addice. 


- also written adz, and formerly 
Weale, 


M. “A diphthong of very frequent use in the 
Latin language, which seems not properly to 
have any place in the English.” Johnson, 

It is, however, retained in some words of 
Latin formation wliich are m common use ; as, mi- 
nvtm, ligrmtm~viteB, dec. 

JBS- CJD 'T- ifM, n, [X.] {Bot.) A genus of parasitic 
plants '{Fungi), including the red-gum. Gray, 
iE'DlLE, n. See Edile. 

AE-§^E'AN, n, [Gr. hlycdioi, from A.lyeis, the name 
of th*e father of Theseus. {Geog.) The name 
given by Greek and Roman writers to the sea 
(now called the Archipelago) which lies between 
Greece and Asia Minor, 

a. Belonging, or relating, to the iSgean. 

On the ASffean shore a city stands. 

Built nobly ; pure the air, and fight the soil ; 

Athens, the eye of Greece, mother of arts 
And eloquenoo, native to famous wits 
Or hosptlablc, in her sweet recess. 

City or suburban, studious walks and shades. Milton. 

(SjVl5ps)> [Gr. alyllui^; a?|, 
atybf, a goat, and the eye,] 

1* {Med.) An abscess or fistula in the comer 
of the eye. JDungUson, 

2, {Bot.) A genus of plants ; hard-grass, in- 
cluding the Mgihps ovata, a common Medi- 
terranean grass. Loudon, 

M 'OIS (J^jis), n. [L. ; Gr, alyts.) 1, A shield. 
2. (Med.) An afifection of the eye. JDungUson. 

t iEG'LbGUE (Sg'lbg), n. An eclogue, Spenser, 
-dE-GOPH'Q-NY, n, [Gr. aif, alyis, a goat, and 


ipbivi), sound.] (Med.) A peculiar sound ob- 
serx’ed in using the ‘scope, re‘5P'^bh'‘«’'rt the 

sound made by a go..i. >•< o Inu'jrr. 

M-QRO'tAt, n. [L., he is sick.) {In Eng. 
Universities.) A certificate from a ‘physician, 
showing that a student named therein has been 
prevented by sickness from attending to colle- 
giate duties. The Etonian. 

(e-jip-tiVkum), n. [L.J 
(Med.) A detersive ointment of honey, verdi- 
gris, and vinegar. Quincy. 

iEL, or EAL, or AL. [A. S.] A syllable in com- 
pound names, signifying all, or altogether. So 
jElwin is a complete conqueror, Gibson, 

iELF. [Ger. hulfe.1 A syllable in compound 
names, implying help, aid, assistance. So JElf~ 
win is victorious, and jElfwold an auxiliary 
governor, Crihson, 

^NEID (e-ne'jd or S'ne-id,) [e-ii5]d, Sm, Ash. ; 
e'ne-id, P. Cyc. Branae, IVb.] The Latin 
heroic poem of Virgil, of which .ffilneas is the 
hero. Diyden, 

.lE-NiG'MA, n. — See Enigma. 

.(E-6'Lr-AN (5-o'le-an), a. [L. JEolus, god of the 
■winds.] Belonging to .ffiolus, or the wind; 
acted upon by the wind. Ash. 

.Moltan attackmefat, an attachment to the piano- 
forte, by which it may be converted into a wind in- 
strument at the pleasure of the player ; the same keys 
that act upon the ciiords being so made as to operate, 
at the same time or separately, upon reeds tlirougli 
which air is forced from a bellows moved by the foot. 
It was invented by Obed M. Coleman. 

^-6 'LI- AN— HARP, n. A stringed instrument 
played ‘on by a current of wind issuing through 
a crevice or hole. Francis, 

iE-6L'iC, a. Belonging to .ffiolia. Enoy, 

^-6l'I-PIle, n. — See Eolipide. Francis 

iE'ON, w.— See Eon, 

.®-0-TA'NA, n, [Gr. air, and rttva, to stretch.] 
(Mtis.) A very small musical instrument, con- 
sisting of several shoit, elastic, metallic laminse 
or springs, fixed in a frame and acted on by the 
breath of the performer. P. Cyc, 

A 'FR, n. [L. ; Gr. dijp.] Air ; used as a prefix in 
various compounds. Ainsworth, 

iE'RA, n. — See Era. 

A'®-RATE, V. a. 1. To impregnate, supply, or 
fill with carbonic acid or with air. Ore, 

2, To change by exposure to the air, as the 
blood in the lungs of animals. Ogilvie, 

A'jp-RA-TJglD, a. [L. aPr, air.] Changed by the 
agency of air ; arterialized, Ogilvie. 

A-^l-RA'TION, n. 1. Act of aerating or impreg- 
nating with carbonic acid or with air ; exposure 
to the atmospheric air. Roget, 

2. A change effected in the blood or circulat- 
ing fluid of animals by exposure to air in respi- 
ration; arterialization. Ogilvie, 

A-E'R|-AL, a,^ [Gr. dijp, air ; L. aPr, aprius.) 

1. Belonging to the air ; partaking of the na- 
ture of air. “ Aerial vapors.” Milton, 

2. Inhabiting the air, 

AiariaX animals may be subdivided into birds and flies. 

« , ... iocifce. 

3. Heard or seen m the air. 

Cherubic songs by night from neighboring hlUs 
Acruz2 music send. MfRon, 

Here subterranean works and cities see, 

There towns cuenal on the waving tree. Pope, 

4. High ; lofty, Aerial spires.” Phillips, 

A’drial figures, (Paint.) figures by which painters 

seek to represent the fabled mJiabitants of the air,— 
dreams, demons, genii, dec. 

Jiertal perspective, that branch of perspective which 
treats of the colors of objects as affected by distance ox 
by the interposition of mists, clouds, dee. FairhoU* 

.^-E'RI-AN^, «. pi. {EcgI, Hist.) A small sect 
of Christians of the fourth century, founded by 
Aerius. JSlook, 

AE'RXf! (S^r§ or S'^-r?) [s'rf, W. Ja. K, Sm, C, ; 


written ey, and thus eyery or eggery.) A nest 
or brood of hawks or other birds of prey ; eyry. 
Yonr aerte buildeth in our aerie'a nest Shak, 
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A-?-Tl|-FI-CA'TrOX, n. [L. afr, air, and facioy 
to make.] 

1. The act of passing from a solid or liquid 

state into air or gas. Buchanan. 

2. The process of being filled with air ; the 
act of uniting air with something. Buchanan. 

A'5-RI-FORM [a'e-re-form, J. ; ar'e-fbrm, Ja. K. 
a, [L. air. and ^cru'.] H"v- 
ing the form of air ; te-i i.-r ; y. o; 

** An asriform fluid or gas.” ' ' Adanis. 

A'5-RI-FV, V. a. [L. ner, air, and fado^ to make.] 
To fill, or combine, with air. * Craig. 

A'^I-RQ-DY-NAM'ICS, n. pi. [Gr. air, and 

Ibvams, p*ower.] The science which treats of the 
motion of the air, and of the mechanical eifects 
of the air in motion. Brande. 

A-3g:-R6G'RA-PHY [a-e-rog'rgt-fe, J. O, ; ar-5g'r^-fe, 

Ja. K, iSwz.], n. [Gr. difpj air, and ypdt^ta, to de- 
scribe.] A description of the air or atmosphere, 
its nature, properties, &c. ; aerology. 

A'Sl-RO-LITE, n. [Gr. air, and XiOof, a stone.] 
A meteoric stone, or mineral mass, falling from 
the atmosphere. Bra^ide. 

A'g-RO-LlTH, n. An aerolite. De Quincy, 

A-®-RO-lIt'JC, a. Relating to afirolites. 

A-^l-RO-LO^'IC, Relating to aerology. 

a-?-RO-l0^'I-CAL, j Knoides. 

A-JSI-E6L'0-(JJfST, n. One versed in aerology. 

A-?l-R 0 L' 9 -gY [a-^r3lVje, S. if: j: JF. C. ; ar- 
5Fo-jf, Ja. K, (Sw.], n. [Gr. a»5p, air, and Uyo^y 
a discourse,] The science of the air or atmo- 
sphere ; — generally applied to medical discus- 
sions respecting its salubrity, Brande* 

A'5-RQ-MAN-CY ra'e-To-man-se, W. J. F. C.\ 
ar'o-man-se, Ja. K. n, [Gr. d^p, air, and 

juam/fl, prophecy.] A mode of divination from 
certain appearances in the air, Cotgrave. 

A-E-ROM'jp-TjgR) n. [Gr. djjp, air, and nirpovt a 
measure.] An instrument for weighing or 
measuring the air and gases. Francis. 

A-^p-RQ-MfiT^RjC, Relating to afirometry; 
measuring or containing air. Loudon. 

A-5-R5M'?-TRY jra-e-r5ra'$-tre, S. W. J. F. O.; 
Sr Sin^$-tre, Ja. K. Sm.], n. [Gr. d//p, air, and 
pi^TpoVf a measure.] The art of measuring the 
atmosphere or air, Fra?icis. 

A'|1-R0-NAUT (a'^-ro-nlut) [a'§-ro-n4.ut, W. J. 
F. ; ar'o-nflLut, Ja. K. iS^m,], n. [Gr. dajp, air, 
and va6r37f, a sailor or navigator.] One who 
sails through the air in a balloon. “ The a^o- 
nauts of France.” Burke. 

A-5-EO-NAut'IC, Relating to aeronaut- 

A-^-EQ-NAUT'J-CAL, >ics or aerostation. 

P. Cyc. 

A-^I-RQ-NAUT'ICS, The art of sailing in 

and navigating the air in balloons ; aerostation ; 
aerostatics. Brande. 

A-B^RO-PBO 'SF-4!, n. TGr. d^Jp, air, and 
fear.] {Med.') A dread of “wind or fresh air ; 
an aversion to ventilation. Bcudamore. 

A'^I-RQ-PH'?'TE, n. [Gr. d^^, air, and 0urdv, a 
plant.] {Bot.) A plant which derives its sus- 
tenance wholly from the air j air-plant. 

ffmshw. 

^-|;-E5S'0^IP-SY» [Gr, d*Jp, air, and cKhrrofiatf 
to examine.] 'Same as Aerosoopy, Kirby. 

i-®-R5S'Cg-PY [a-e-ros'ko-pe, S. W. J. F . ; ar- 
5s'ko-p§, Ja.'K. n. [Gr, d^^p, air, and 

tncoirita, to examine.] The investigation or ob- 
servation of the air. [e,] Crabb. 

A^j^I-EQ-SlTE, n. Antimonial sulphuret of silver. 

■i'E-EO-STlIy, n. [Fr.j from Gbr. d)fp, air, and 
trroTiKijf statics.] An air balloon. 

A-®-RQ-STAT^IC, ) Relating to afirosta- 

A-JgJ-RQ-STAT'I-CAL, ) tion or aerostatics. 

A-JP-EQ-STAt'ICS, w. pL [Gr. d>^p, air, and 
cT€inK^, statics ; tanjpu^ to stand, to rest.] The 
science which treats of the weight, pressure, 
and equilibrium of air and other elastic fluids, 
and of the equilibrium o(f bodies sustained in 
then^. Brande. 


A-?-ROS-TA'TIOX [S-e-ros-ta'shun, P. J. F.\ ar- | 
os-ti'shun, Ja. K. Sm.], n. [P*r. aerostation^ \ 

1- The science of weighing air. Adams. 1 

2. The art of raising heavy bodies and of 
guiding nip.chines in and through the air ; 
aeronautics. Brande. \ 

-giN'?-OCs (ar-u-jln'e-us), a. [L. (Srugo^ 
the rust of copper.] Rusty ; having the rust of 
copper, or verdigris. Chambers. 

AI-Etj'gj-XOCs, a. Same as iEsuGiifEous. 

JE^RU^GO (e-rfi'goj, w. [L. rust of co^er, or 
prepared from it.] {Chem.) The hy- 
dratc'd basic acetate of copper. Griger. 

iES'CU-LlXE, n, [L. cescidus, the horse-chestnut.] 
An alkaloid, in the form of a white powder, 
obtained from the bark of the horse-chestnut 
tree. Brande. 

iES-THfiT'IC (es-thSt'ik). ) Relating to 

iES-THET'|-CAL(es-th€t'c.kal), 3 aesthetics. 

“ Schiller’s ASstketic Letters.** Gent. Mag. 

.aaS-THET'J-C.^L-LY, ad. In an sesthetical man- 
ner; artistically. * Smart. 

.®S-THET’ICS, n. p2. [Gr. aXeBtjGii^ perception by 
the senses.] The science of the sensations, or 
that which explains the cause of mental pain 
or pleasure, as derived from a contemplation of 
the works of nature and of art ; the science 
which treats of the beautiful, and its various 
modes of representation in nature and art ; the 
philosophy of the fine arts- Fleming. 

^iES-T{-VA'TION (Ss-te-va'shun), n. [L. eestimis, 
belonging to summer.] (Bot.) The arrange- 
ment of the parts of a flower in the bud; 
praefloration. “ The eestivation of the calyx.” 

P. Cyc. 

A-?-TH?-6G'A-MOf}S, a. [Gr. a/jBtfff unusual, 
and yhitos, marriage.] {Bot.) Propagated in an 
unusual way ; cryptogamous. Brande. 

.ffi'THgR, n. [Gr. alBtjp.'] See Ether. 

iE'TH|-QPS— mIN'^R-AL (s'th^-ops-mTn'^T-?,!), n. 
{Med.) A powder formed of rncrcury and sul- 
phur, so called from its black color. Quincy. 

^'THRl-g-SCOPE (5'thrt-o-sk6p), n. [Gr. alBpm 
clear air, and eKoui(ay to examine.] An instru- 
ment invented by Sir John Leslie, for measur- 
ing the relative degrees of cold produced by 
the pulsations from a clear sky. Brande. 

JSE-THtr'SA (e-tha'sO, n. [Gr, eWu, to burn.] 
{Bot.) A genus of plants ; fooFs parsley, one 
of the most poisonous plants known in Europe, 
and so called from its resemblance to parsley, 
for which it is liable to be mistaken. P. Cyc. 

^T-j-5L'g-gY, n. Sec Etiology. Ogilvie. 

n. [Gr. derdSf an eagle.] {Min.) 
Eagle-stone; globular clay iron-stone. See 
Eagle-stone, Brande. 

A-FAE'', ad. At, to, or from a great distance. 

From qfar, from a distant place.— .4far off, distant. 

A-FEARD' ( 9 -ferd'), a. [A. S. afered, afeeren, 

* to frighten.] Prighted ; afraid. Spenser. 

A soldier, and afttxrd ? Slicik. 

Hortensio is (|/%ard of you. Sujik. 

** Johnson says it is obsolete ; but it is still a provin- 
cial word in England.*’ Forby, “ And also used by 
tlie vulgar.” TedL 

Afeard, though not now m good use, is still, ac- 
cording to Trench, in provincial use in England. 
“ Afeard, used by Spenser, is the regular participle of 
the old word to affoar, as afraid is of to affray, and just 
as good English.” TVcncA 

A'F^iR, n. [L., the south-toest wind^ i. e. from Af- 
rica.] The south-west wind- 

Notus, and 4fer black with, thunderous clouds. Milton. 

Ap'FA, n. {Com.) A weight used on the coast of 
Guinea, equal to an ounce Troy. Crahh. 

Af-PA-bIl^I-TY, n. [L. affabititasi It. affabili- 
th: "Sp. afab%Udad% Ft. affodiliU^ Quality of 
bemg aflable; civility; courtesy; oourteous- 
ness; urbanity. 

results &om ^od nature; cowr~ \ 
teousness from fine feeling. Affahleliy a mild and easy 
address towards all persons ; eourteone manners, ad- 
dress ; civil behavior ; coTitph^ant or mUd disposition ; 
polite parson or manners ; courtly style. 


AP*F\-BLE, a. [L, ajTitri, to spo^ik tn, aJfaUris.^ 
Easy to be spoken to ; easy of manners ; court- 
eous ; civil; complaisant; polite; courtl}, 

G« : *.( • ii . ' 1 . 1 ,' i.l -ti’ bees 
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Syn. — See Affability. 

AF'F.V-BLE-NESS, n. Courtesy ; affability. ‘‘ Ilis 
discreet ajf'ableness.*’ Bp. Ball. 

AP'P.A-BLV, ad. In an affable manner ; courte- 
ously. and modestly.” Beau. FI. 

AP'FA-BROC-S [liffsi-brus S. W. J. Ja. K.; af-fii'- 
brus*, 8)71.], a. [L. affaber^ skilful.] Skilful- 
lymade; of exquisite workmanship. Bailey. 

t AP-FAB-lj-LA'TigX, n. [Fr. affabulation.l The 
moral of a fable. Ar7i\cay. 

AF-fAie’, n. \L.facio, to do ; Fr. affav’e ; a, to, 
and faire, to ao.J 

1. Business; somethingto be transacted; oc- 
cupation ; employment ; matter ; concern. 

There is a tide in the affair<* of men 

Which, taken at the fiood, lends on to fortune. Shale. 

2. An engagement or battle ; a rencontre ; 
an action ; — generally of a partial nature or of 
inconsiderable consequence. 

In this little affau of the advanced post, I am concerned to 
add that Lieut. B. was killed. JVelluiffton'i Dt^iatchei, 

Public affairs, matters relating to government ; pol- 
itics. 

Syn. — An affair is general ; it respects one, many, 
or all ; business and eoncfm are personal. An inter- 
esting affair ; a serious business ; a monientoiis concern. 
AdininisteryourffjyaiVj ; tTaxtsdjctyoxir business man- 
age your concerns, — See Business, Matter. 

t AP-PAM^ISH, V. a. [L. fames, hunger; Fr, of- 
famer.] To starve ; to famish. Spenser, 

fAF-FAM'lSH-MENT, Ji. Starving. Bp. Ball. 

+ AF-FEAR' (^f-fSr'), v. a. [A. S, aftsren.'] To 
frighten. — See Afear. Spenser. 

^P-FEAR', V, a. {Laio.) To confirm; to give a 
sanction to. — See Afpber. Shak. 

+ AF-PfiCT', n. Affection ; passion. Bacon. 

AF-FICT , V. a. [L AFFECTED ; pp. AFFECTING, 

* AFFECTED.] 

1. [L. q^ciOi ajfectus, to act upon.} To act 
upon ; to influence. 

The sun 

Had first his precept so to move, so shine, 

As might affect the eartii with cold and heat. Miltotu 

2. To move ; to touch, as the feelings or 
passions. 

It is one thing to make an idea clear, and another to make 
it affecting to tlie imagination. Jiurke. 

3. [L.a^cc^o, to desire; to hanker after.] fTo 
be fond or ; to love. 

study what you most affect, Shak. 

He surely affected her fi>r her wit, Shak. 

4. To aim at ; to aspire to. 

But this proud man affCets imperial sway, JDrgden. 

6. To tend to ; to endeavor after. 

The drops of every fluid effect a round figure, Keiotoit. 

0. To make a show or pretence of ; to imi- 
tate unnaturally ; to attempt to imitate ; to pre- 
tend to ; to assume. 

Xo more of this j lest It be rather thought you affect a sor- 
row, than to have. S^ak. 

Spenser, m effecting the ancients, writ no longu^e. 

jS. Joiootu 

Syn. — Wliatever affects must coueem, but all that 
concerns does not affect. His feelings were affected, 
and lie became concerned, A hypocritical person 
affects virtues which he does not possess, assumes a 
character different from Ins own, and pretends to at- 
tainments which he has not made. 

't-AF-FfiC'TAT-^lD, a. Affected. Barret. 

AF-F^O-TA'TION, w. [L. e^ectatio ; It. ajfettasi’- 
one ; Sp. afectacion ; Fr. affectation^ 

1. 1 Fondness for ; love of. Hooker » 

3. The art or quality of assuming a manner 
or character not one’s own ; insincerity ; an ar- 
tificial show; false pretence; artifice. 

Jffectaeim Is an awkward and flirced imitation of what 
should he genuine and easy. Locks. 

In man or woman, butfhr more in man* 

And most of oil in man that ministers 

And serves the altar* in my soul I loathe 

All affectodion. Orurper. 

AP-FfeCT'®D, p. a. 1. Moved as regards the 

* feelings or passions ; touched with affection ; 
disposed or inclined. 
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AFFLICTED 


Sound tUou Lrord Hastings, 

Ho\r he doth stand ejected to our purpose, ifiSiafc. 

2. Full of affectation ; formal ; artificial ; as- 
sumed; feigned. 

He 13 too spruce, too affected^ too odd. Shah* 

These antic, lisping, ejected phantasies. Shak, 

AF-F^CT'jpD-LY, ad. In an afi'eeted manner ; 

' feignedly. “ Affectedly ignorant.” Swift. 

AP-Fj&CT^^;D-NESS, n. The quality of being af- 
fected; affectation. Johnson. 

AF-FfiCT'jglR, n. One guilty of affectation. 

These [expressions] weak persons are apt to mistake, art- 
ful disputants to pervert, and unlearned or unfair Oiffectera 
of wit and free thought to ridicule. Atgp. Seeker. 

AP-FfiC-Tl-BlL'I-TY, n. The quaUty of being 
atfectible. ‘ Ogilvie. 

AF-Pj&C'TJ-BLE, a. That may be affected. 

AP-f£cT'1NG, p. a. 1. Moving, or tending to 

* move^ the passions ; touching the feelings ; ex- 
citing ; pathetic ; as, “ An affecting incident ” ; 
“ An affecting scene ” ; An affecting story.” 

2. Making pretences; assuming; feigning, 
“ Such a drawling, effecting rogue.” Shaa. 

AF-FECT^JNG-LY, ad. In an affecting manner. 

AF-FEC'TION, n. [L. affectio, affido, to act 
upon ; Fr. affection.'\ 

1. “f State of being affected ; sympathy. Shah. 

2. t Affectation. Shah. 

3. A tender sentiment of kindness or love ; 
warm regard ; attachment ; good will. 

For you he lives, and you alone shall share 

FSs lost e^eetion^ as hia early care. Pope. 

4. Passion ; feeling, in a general sense, as 
implying a state of the mind. 

Affechojut, as joy, grief, fear, and anger, bdng the sundry 
fashions and forms of appetite. Hooka-. 

The motions of his spirit are dull as night. 

And his affeettons dark as Erebus. Shak. 

5. Quality ; property. 

From different laws of union there will arise quite differ- 
ent affections of compound beings. £entley. 

6. State of the body, or its parts, as respects 
disease ; as, “ Asthma is an affection of the 
lungs ” ; “A rheumatic affection'^ 

Syn. — AffecUon is love unaccompanied with de- 
sire ; love between the sexes is affection accompa- 
nied with desire. Affection to relatives; tenderness 
to the weak or afflicted ; kindness to all ; inclination 
to the arts, &c. ; passion for glory, poetry, sensual 
indulgence, gambling, doc.— See Love. 

^F-FfiC'TION-AL, a. [See AFFECTION.] Belat- 

* ing to, or implying, affection. Sears. 

.^P-f£c'TIQN-ATE, a. Full of affection ; warm- 

' ly attached ; kind ; loving ; warm ; zealous ; 
fond; tender; benevolent. 

Who hidd’st me honor with an artless song, 
AlJccUonatet a mother lost so long. Cowper. 

Syn. — Affectionate relatives ;/ 07 Mi or tender parents j 
kxnd neighbors ; attacked friends* 

tAF-Fjec'TigN-AT-:^D,a. Disposed. “Be kind- 
ly affectionated one to another.” N. Test. 1683. 

AF-PfiC^TIQN-ATE-LY, ad. In an affectionate 

* manner ; fondly ; tenderly. 

AF-FfiC'TIQN-ATE-NfiSS, n. Fondness. “The 

* affectionateness of a woman.” Qu. Rev. 

.jAP-FfiO'TIQNED (?if-fgk'shund), a. 1. f Affect- 
ed ; conceited. An affeotioned ass.** Shak. 

2. Mentally disposed; moved in feeling or 
affection ; incUned. 

Be kindly afectumed one to another. JRom. 10. 

t AF-FfiC'TIQUS-LY, ad. In an affectinff man- 
ner. Bailey. 

AF-FfeC^TlVB, a. Capable of affecting. Burnet. 

AP-rfeO'TIVB-LY, ad. In an impressive man- 
ner. ' Todd. 

AP-FfcOT'ga, n. — See Affeotbb. 

t AF-PfeOT-y-5s'l-TY, n. Passionateness. Bailey. 

•V^F-pfiCT'y-Oti'S, a. Famest. “Made such 
labor.*" Fabian. 

f 4F-P:feCT'y-Otrs-LY, ad. Earnestly. “ St. Re- 
migins prayed so affecttamly.** Fabian. 

AP-FEEE', V. a. [Fr. affe/ureTf to appraise.] 

X* {Bng. Law.) To assess or reduce to a pre- 
cise sum, as an arbitrary fine. BurriU. 

2. [Fr. affkr^ to confide.] To settle ; to con- 
fxtn. 

The title is off^esred. Stedc. 


AF-FEER'^:B, or AF-FEER'QR, «. {JBng. Law.) 
One who, upon oath, moderates and settles fines 
in courts-leet* Cowell. 

AF-FEER^M^NT, n. Act of affeering. Blackstone. 

IP'FE-R?NT, a. [L. ady to, and fero, to bear.] 
UL)iat.) Applied to tbe vessels wnich convey the 
lymph to the lymphatic glands. Lunglison. 

AP-FET-TU~d'Sd (?if-£et-&-5'sS), a. [It., affec- 

* tionate.'] \Miis.) A direction noting something 
to be sung or played with tenderness. Moore. 

AP-PI'ANCE, n, 1. A marriage contract ; plight- 
ed faith. Spenser. 

2. Confidence ; trust ; reliance. 

Disclaiming all conflden-o in o’-raf'-c". r*'*’ 7 

events of things to God « r 1 1 s pijnoi; oj rw. . iv-,. u‘i-> . 

AF-PI'ANCE, V. a. IFi.ffancery to betroth ; af~ 

* feTj to pledge one’s word.] [i. affianced ; 
PP. AFFIANCING, AFFIANCED.] 

1. To betroth. Shak. 

2. To inspire with confidence, “ Affianced 

in my faith.’’ Fope. 

AF-FI'AN-CigR, n. One who affiances. Bailey. 

AF-Ff ' ANT, n. One who makes oath to an affidavit. 

AF-FfCJSE'y n. [Fr.] A paper or bill affixed to 
a wall, or posted up. Crabb. 

t AF-PI-DA'TIQN, n. [Low L- affdOy to plight 
one’s faith.] A mutual contract or oath of 
fidelity. Bailey. 

AF-F[-DA'V{T, n. |Xow L. affidavit, he has 
sworn or made oath!] {Law.) A declaration on 
oath in writing, sworn to before some person- 

I who has authority to administer it. BurriU. 

t AP-FIe', ? a, [Fr. affUr.'l To trust ; to rely 

f AF-FY', 3 upon ; to give credit to. Chaucer. 

t AF-PIED' (?if-fid'),_p.a. Joined by contract; af- 
fianced. “ That we he affied** Shak. 

t AF-FILE', V. a. [Fr. affiUr^ To polish. Chaucer. 

4.P-FIL'J-ATE, V. a. [L. ad, to, and filius, a son ; 

* Fr. affiUer.) \i. affiliated ; pp. affiliat- 
ing, AFFILIATED.] 

1. To adopt as one’s child. 

2. To establish the sonship or paternity of. 

3. To associate or xinite with. Qu. Rev. 

Affiliated sodeiies, local eocietles connected with a 

central society and with one another. • 

AF-FlL-l-A'TION, n. ^ 1. Act of affiliating ; 
adoption ; act 01 taking a son. Cotgrave. 

2. {Law.) The assignment of a bastard child 
to the father by legal authority. Brande. 

Ap'FI-NA§^E, n. [Fr. effinage.'] The art of refin- 
ing metals by the cupel. Bailey, 

AFFINED, or sif-find'), a, [L. affinis.) 

Joined by affinity. Shak. 

AP-FlN'I-TA-TiVE-LY, ad. By means of affin- 
ity. ' Phil. Mag. 

AF-FIn'I-TY, n. [L. affinitax, affinis, bordering 
upon ; ad, to, boundary.] pi. af-fIn'- 

1. Itelationship by marriage opposed to 
consanguinity, or relationship by birth. 

Solomon made affinitt; with Pharaoh. I Kings ill. 1 , 

2. Relation; connection; resemblance. 

Fainting hath wonderful affinity with poetry. Xhryden. 

3. {Chem.) That kind of attraction by which 
the particles of different bodies are united. 

Elective e^rdty is that attraction between the ele- 
ments of different substances, by which they are de- 
composed and new compounds fonned. 

Syn.— See Alliance. 

AP-PIRM', V. a. [L. affirmo, to make firm ; Fr. 
affirmir.) [». affibmed ; affibking, af- 

FIK.MBD.1 

1. To declare positively ; to aver ; to assev- 

erate ; to assert, “ Whom Paul affirmed to be 
alive.” Acts xxv. 19. 

2. To ratify or approve ; to confirm ; as. “To 

affirm a judgment or law.*’ Baoon. 

AP-FfEM', V. n. 1. To declare or assert positive- 
ly; — opposed to denym 

, 1 do not mean to generally that reason Is not a 

judge In matters of reli^^on. MorOeg. 


[L. affiniias, affinis, bordering 
boundary.] pi, af-fIn'- 

ip by marriage; — opposed to 
>r relationship by birth. 


2. (iato.) To make a solemn promise to tell 


the truth, without the formalify of the custom- 
ary oath, hut under the penalties of perjmy. 

Syn.— See Allege, Confirm. 

AF-FIRM'A-BLE, a. That may be affirmed. Piale. 

AF-FIRM^A-BLY, ad. In a way capable of affir- 
mation. Todd, 

AF-FIRM'ANCE, n. Confirmation; declaration. 
“ Which* was itself also made in affirmance of 
the common law,” Bacon. 

AF-F‘IRM'ANT, n. 1. One who affirms. Bail&y. 

2. {Law.) One who makes affirmation in- 
stead of an oath. Burnll. 

AP-FIR-MA'TION, n. [L. affirmaiio.'] 

1. The act of affirming. 

2. Thing affirmed ; assertion. Bammond. 

3. {Law.) A solemn declaration answering 
to an oath, made by Quakers, Moravians, &o., 
under penalties of perjury. 

Syn.— See Declaration. 

AF-PIRM'A-TIVE, a. 1. That affirms or contains 

* an affirmation; as, “Am (ffirmative proposi- 
tion.” 

2. That may be affirmed ; not negative ; as, 
^^Affirmative qurnt’t’Vs i-n algebra,” 

3. Positive; do lI. 

Bp ro*prp'*'dp-tiT’'’ ''«*#» in an uncertain matter, 

b.iL 7 ■••-'ll- j .ni 11 '‘iperately. Taylor. 

Affirmative, or positive, sign, the sign of addition; 
thus, -j-. 

AF-FIRM'A-TIvE, n. 1. That which contains an 

‘ affirmation. Stillingfleet, 

2. That which asserts the truth of a propo- 
sition, or maintains that side of a question to 
which the answer yes is returned when a vote is 
taken ; as, “ A maj ority voted in the affirmative.** 

AP-FIRM ’A-tIvE-LY, ad. In an affirmative man- 

* ner. “ Concluding affirmatively.** Browne, 

AF-FIRM'^R, n. One who affirms. Watts. 

AF-fIx', V. a. [L. affigo, affixus, to fasten to.] 

[i. AFFIXED ; pp. AFFIXING, AFFIXED.] 

1. To unite to the end ; to subjoin ; to fasten 
to ; to annex. 

He that has settled in his mind determined ideas, with 
names affixed to them, will be able to discover their differ- 
ences one flrom another. Locke. 

2. To connect with ; to attach. “ Ideas with 

names affixed to them.” Locke. 

3. t Tm fasten or fix. 

Her modest eyes, aba8h6d to behold 
So many gazers as on her do store, 

Upon the lowly ground effixid are, Spenser. 

Syn, — A seal is qffized to a document ; a postscript 
is s-abjoined to a letter ; blame is attached to a person ; 
territory is annexed to a kingdom or a comitiy, — See 
Annex. 

AP'FIX pfiks, S. W. J. F. Ja. K. Sm . ; ^f-ftfcs', 
P.], n. {Gram.) A syllable or something united 
to the end of a word ; a postfix. Clarke. 

AF-FlX'ION (stf-ftk'shun), n. Act of affixing; 
state of being affixed, [b.] Bp. Hml. 

AF-rIXT'yRE, n. That which is affixed. Knowles. 

AF-PLA'TIQN, n. [L. afflo, afflatus, to breathe 
upon.] Act of breathing upon, Bailey. 

AF-ELA'TUS, n. [L., a blast, a hreath.l 

1. Communication of extraordinary spiritual 
gifts ; divine inspiration. 

The poet writing against his genius will be like a prophet 
without his afflatm. Spence, 

2. {Med.) A current of air striking the body 

and producing disease. iJunglison. 

AF-PLiCTVti. a. [L. affiigo, affiictus, to strike 
against ; It. affiigere ; Sp. afligir ; Fr. affliger^ 

1 %. AFFLICTED ; pp. AFFLICTING, AFFLICTED.] 

1. fTo strike down; to rout; to overthrow. 

And, reassembling our evicted powers, 

Consult how we may honccfbrtli most ofibnd 

Our enemy. MiUon. 

2. To visit with sorrow or calamity ; to put in 
pain ; to grieve ; to distress ; to trouble ; to 
torment. 

0 coward conscience, how dost thou affiiot me I Shak, 

Syn* — Affkcted by the death of a parent, with dis- 
ease, &:c. 5 grieved on account of calamity to, or the 
misconduct of^ a child ; distressed by misfortunes : 
troubled by domestic difficulties.— See DISTRESS, 
Sorrow. 

^iF-PLlCT'jpD, p. a. Yisited with affliction, pain, 
or sorrow ; gneved. 
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AP-FLiCT'JgD-NESS, n. State of being afflicted ; 

’ sorrowfulness ; distress ; grief. Johnson. 

Tt. One who afflicts. Huloet. 

AF-FLICT'JXG, p. a. Striking down ; — causing 

* ajSfliction ; grievou. ; painful. 

"Wt. fl(id nmain, p«r«uod and struck 

"VVitH llcaicn < at.hz'iiof Liunucr. MQton. 

^F-FlIct'JNG-LY, ad. In an afflicting manner. 

j^P.FLfc'TION, n. [L. affiictio ; It. affliziom ; 
Sp. afiiccion^ Fr. aJfiiction.\ 

1. Cause of pain or sorrow; calamity. 

Now let us thank the Eternal Power, convinced 

That Heaven but tries our virtue by c^icHon. J. Broxm, 

2. State of being afflicted; grief; sorrow; 
distress; trouble. 

Some virtues are only seen in affiwtion^ and some in pros- 
perity. Addtson. 

Syn. — .sanction is more t Jwn §rirf\ and more 

than sorrow. .Sffiictwn is aHa>ed ; subsides ; sor- 

row? IS soothed. Severe affliction ; deep distress j great 
calamity. AnvERSiTv, Sorrow. 

AP-FLlC'TJVE, a. Causing affliction ; painful; 

* tormenting. Afflictive horrors.” Bp. Hall. 

Syn.— See Adverse, Troublesome. 

AF-FLIC'T{VE-Ly, ad. Painfully. Browne. 

AF'FLU-EINCE, n. [L. affluentia ; It. afflxienza ; 
Sp. ajhcenda ; Fr. affluence.’l 

1. fAct of flowing; concourse. Affluence oi 
young nobles from hence into Spain.” Wotton. 

2. Exuberance of riches ; plenty ; wealth ; 
as, To live in affluence.*^ 

Syn.— See RICHES. 

jtP'FLtr-EN-CY, n. — See Applubnce. Johnson. 

AF'FLU-jpNT, a. [L. affluo, affluens^ to flow to.] 

1. ^Flowing to. “ Affluent blood.” Harvep. 

2. Exuberant ; opulent ; abundant ; wealthy. 
“ Blest with all the affluent store.” Prior. 

JlF'FLIT-jpNT, n. A stream or river that flows 
into another river. P. Cyc. 

The Moselle is an affiwent to the Rhine. Trench, 

AF'FLV-¥NT-LY, ad. In an affluent manner. * 

t Af^FLU-5NT-NSss, n. State or quality of be- 
ing affluent. Bailey. 

AF'FLtX (Simks), n. [L. affluo, affltmis, to flow 
to ; adf to, and ffuo, to flow.] Act of flowing to. 

The efflux of colder or wanner, clean or rbul, 
water. Loche. 


^F-FE&X^IQN (jif-flak'shun), n. 1. The act of 
* flowing to ; afflux. * Johnson. 

2. That which flows from one place to an- 
other. ** Sanguineous affluxionJ* Browne. 


Af* FOR- n, [Fr. afforer^ to take a license 
for the retail of wine. Cotgrave.'] (French 
Law.) A duty paid, in France, to the lord of a 
district, for the privilege of selling wine, &e., 
within his seigniory. Crabb. 


t AF-f6roe'MB;nt, n. See Afforoiament. 

t^F-F6R'CI-A-MtoT, n. (JLaw.) A fortress; a 
stronghold. * Wkishaw* 

.AF-PORD^ V. a. [‘‘No satisfactory etymology 
' has been given of this word.” Richardson. 
-^Skinner suggests Ger. /orders, to forward; 
Johnson^ Fr. efflorer^ to set a price.] p. af- 
forded ; pp. AFFORDING, AFFORDED.] 

1. To yield or produce ; as, “ The earth af- 
fords sustenance for all animals.” 

2. To offer ; to grant ; to confer ; to impart. 

The purest treasure mortal times ajford 
Is spotless reputation. Shak. 

3. To be able to sell, part with, dispose of, 
bear the expense of, or pay for; as, “1 cannot 
afford it at that price ” ; “I want this, hut can- 
not afford it,” 

Syn. — The sun affords light ; religion affords con- 
solation J the vine yields grapes ; plants produce flow- 
era; vies produces miseiy. — Afford relief to persons 
in mstress ; spare somethin^ of your income for char- 
itable uses. A man of we^th can afford to gim to 
the poor, but one who has no property cannot afford 
either to gioe or to lose any thing. Afford opportu- 
nity y give occasion. 

f ^P-F6RP'M®NT, tt. A grant; donation. Lord. 

AF-f6R'^)ST, V. a. [Low L. afforesto.1 To turn 
' ground into forest. “He afforested many 
woods and wastes.” Sir J. Davies. 


AF-p6r-J;s-tA’TIQX, n. Act of turning ground ; f .\F-Fr6xt'|VE-XES?i, n. The quality that gives 
into forest or woodland. Hale, i affront. Ash. 


I AF-FRAN'CHI§E, r. a. [Fr. affranchir.'\ To 

j * make free ; to enfranchise. Johnson. 

^F-FRAX'CHI^E-MEXT, n. Act of making fr|e ; 
enfranchisement. [».] Toad. 

Syn. — See Emancipation. 

t AF-FRAP^ r. n. [It. affrappare^ to cut in pieces ; 
Ft. frappery to strike.] To strike; to make a 
blow. “Both ready to off rap J' Spexiser. 

f AF-FRAP% V. a. To strike down ; to encounter. 
‘‘ To aff'rap the warlike rider.” Spenser. 

AF-FRAY' (af-fraO, n. [Fr. effrayer, to frighten.] 

1. fFear. “Full of ghastly fright and cold 

affray.^' denser. 

2. A public fight ; a brawl ; a quarrel ; fray. 
“ General affrays and bloodsheds.” Bp. Hall. 

3. (Law^ A fight between two or more per- 
sons in a public place, to the terror of others. 

Burrill. 

Syn.— See auARREL. 

f AF-FRAY'j V. a. [Fr. effrayer, to frighten.] 

1. To fright; to terrify. Spenser. 

2. To put one in doubt. Huloet, 

t AF-FRAY'MJpNT, n. Same as Affray. Spenser. 

AF-PREET', n. See AlFRIT. 

AF-FREIGHT' (^f-frat'), V. a. [Bu. vrachten, to 
carry ; Gev./retter, to load ; Fr. f refer, to hire 
a ship. — See Freight.] To hire a ship for 
freight- Smart. 


AF-FU§E', i\ a, [L. affundo, affums, to pourte 
or upon.] To pour one thing upon another ; to 
poui upon ; to sprinkle. Boyle. 

af-fC*\^i 9X (jf-fa'zhun), n. [L, affitsio.'] 

1. (Alcd.) The act of pouring water upon the 

body ; a shower-bath. Dunglison* 

2. (Theol.) Sprinkling or pouring water on 

the head as in baptism. Hook. 

AF-FY', V. a. [Fr. gffier, to pledge one's word.] 
[t. AFFIED ; pp. AFPTING, AFPIED.] 

L To betroth in order to marriage. 

Daring to effv a mighty lord 
Unto the daughter of a vorthlesa king. Shat, 

2. To bind; to join. hJoniagu. 

fAF-Ft' To put confidence in. 

“ We affy in your loves.” B, Jonson. 

AP'GHAN, «. (Geoy.) A native of Afghanistan. 

AP'GHAN, a. (Geog^ Belonging to Afghanistan. 

A-FIELD' (5-feld'), ad. To the field ; in the field. 

Afield I went amid the Tnonung dew. Gog. 

A-FIRE', ad. On fire. Beau, fy FI, 

A-PEAt^u^. Level with the ground, [r.] Bacon. 

A-FLOAT' ad. In a floating state, Shak. 

A-FOOT^ (st-ffit'), ad. On foot; in action; in 

' motion. “ To come effoot thither.” Shak. 

A-FORE', prep. Before; nearer in place to any 

’ thing; sooner. * Afore the harvest.” /s-xviii.5. 


t AF-PREIGHT'MilNT (^f-frat'm^nth n. (Law.) 
freight of a ship. Crdbh. 

tAr-PRfiT',n. Furious onset ; immediate attack. 
‘‘ The terror of their fierce affretJ* Spe7iser. 

t AF-FrIc'TION, n- [L- affrictio.1 Act of rub- 
l)iag one thing on another. Boyle. 

p. a. [See Friend.] Recon- 
ciled ; made friends. Spenser. 

AF-PRIGHT' (?if-frlt0, V. a. [A. S. efforhtian, 

* to tremble with fear ; frightan, to terrify.] [i. 

AFFRIGHTED ; «». AFFRIGHTING, AFFRIGHTED.] 

To affect with fear ; to frighten ; to terrify ; 
to appall ; to dismay ; to shock ; to fright. 

Thy name offrighia me, in whose sound is death. Shak. 

AF-PRIGHT' (gif-frit'), n, L Terror; fear; fright. 
“ This affright of the Jews was foreseen by St. 
Peter and St. Paul.” Harris. 

2. A frightful object. “Dismal affrights 
which the darkness presents.” Teatley. 

AF-PRlGHT'JgJD-LY, Gif. With fear. Drayton. 

^F-PRIGHT^jglR (sif-frlt'er), n. One who frightens. 
“ The affrighter of giants.” Shelton. 

t AP-PRIGHT^PtJ’L (af-firlt'ffil), a. Frightful. Hall. 

AF-FBIGHT'M^INT (af-frlt'ment), 7i. Terror. ”Su- 
‘ perstitious fears and afffightments*^ Barrow. 

AF-PR6NT' (?if-friint'), V. a. [Fr. affronter.'] 1%. 

‘ AFFRONTED ; pp. AFFRONTING, AFFRONTED.] 

1. f To meet face to face ; to front. 

That he, a« ’t were by accident, may here 

Affront Ophelia. Shak. i 

a. To treat with insolence ; to insult openly ; 1 
to offend ; to irritate ; to make angry- 
How can one ixnnrine that the Fathers would have dared I 
to affront the wifb of Aurefiua I Addison, j 

Syn.— See Dxsflease. i 

AF-FR6nT' (?if-friintO> n. Open insult ; open de- 

* fiance ; wrong ; abuse ; contumely ; outrage, j 

Misdeem not, then. 

If such offront 1 labor to avert. Jdilton. 

Syn.— An intentional breach of politeness is an 
affront } if accompanied with any external indication 
of hostility, it is an insult ; if it breaks forth into per- 
sonal viol ence, it is an oviTage. A mortifying offront ; 
a provoking insult ^ a violent outrage. — Bee Of- 
fence. 

Ap-FRQN-TEE', a. (Her.) Placed front to front. 
AP-rB.6NT'5;R (af-Mnt'^r), «. One who affronts. 

AF-PR5NT'|NG (af-frSnt'ing), p. a. Contumelious. 
“Words affronting and reproachful.” Watts. 

AF-PR6nt' 1VE (af-friint'iv), a. Causing affront. 
“ Biovr effrontive it is to despise mercy I” South. 


A-f6RE', ad. 1. In time past ; before. [Anti- 
quated.] “ He never drank w'ine efforeJ^ Skak. 

2. (Sant.) Towards the head of the ship ; 
farther forward ; before. Dana. 

A-FORE'GO-JNG, a. Going before, [lu] Lilly. 

A-FORE'hANB, ad. Beforehand. [Antiquated.] 
‘*Afo7^ekand in all matters of power.” Bacon. 

4-F5RE'M£N-TIQNBD (-shlind), a. Mentioned 
before; beforementioned. Addison. 

A-F6RE 'NAMED (e-for'namd), a. Named before- 
“ Other aforenamed proportions.” Peacham. 

.A-f 5RE'SAID (gi-fbr's«d), a. Said or named be- 

* fore. “In the experiment.” Bacon. 

A-F5RE'TH0UGHT (a-far'thawt), a. (Law.) Pre- 

* pense ; premeditated. “ Malice aforethoughV* 

Whishaw. 

A-FORE'TrMB, ad. In time past. Jer. xxx. 20. 

A FOiZ-TT-O 'i2/(a-fdr-sh§-5'rl), [L.] With Strong- 
er reason ; with greater probability. 

A-Pdi&L', a. & ad. (Naui.) Not free; en- 

* tangled. Preston. 

A-FRAID', a. [A. S, afered, afwran, to fright- 

* en.] Struck with fear; fearful; — requiring 
the particle of before the object of fear. 

^ere IqaAin^life, rad Drydeu 

Syn. — See Fearful. 

A-PBEJET', n. See Afrit. 

A-PR£SH', Anew; again. Fiiolles. 

AP'RICjG. (Geog.) Belonging to Africa ; African. 

Or whom Biserta sent from A/rtc shore, Milton. 

Af'RIC, n. (Geog.) The country of Africa. Shak. 

Ap'RI-CAN (df fr^-k^n), a. Belonging to Africa. 

AF'RI-CAN, n. 1. (Geog.) A native of Africa. 

2. A' kind of marigold from Africa; African 
marigold ; Tagetes erecia. Xtoudon. 

AP'Rr-C AN-I§M, n. A word or phrase peculiar to 
Africa.’ Ash. 

AF'Rf-CAN-BtL'Y, n. (Bot.) A genus of plants, 
with blossoms o'f a bright agreeable blue color; 
Agapanthm. Loudon. 

A-FBIt', w. (Mahometan Myth.) A powerful 
evil demon or genius ; a spirit of Bblis. Ogilvie. 

A-Fr 6NT' (^-frflntQ, <fci. [L. ad, to, sxtdfrons, 

* frontds, front.] In front. Shak. 

Aft, ad, [A.S.<^, behind.] (Haut.) Abaffc; 
astern ; behind ; opposed to fore ; as, “ Fore 
and aftP [In provincial use. Brackett.] 
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AGAEIC 


AFTER 

Af'T?R, [Goth, afta, aftaro, behind ; A. 

^ l^ol*?o\Ting or later in time ; since ; as, “ Af- 
ter dinner *’ * ** next 'week.** 


3. Following in ^lace ; in pursuit of ; as, “He 
pursued after him.*^ 

3. In relation to; about; as, “He inquired 
after him.” 

• 4- In imitation of ; as, “ Made after a model. 

6. t According to ; in proportion to. 

' He hath, not dealt with ua after our aina. Fs, ciu. 10. 

Xf'T^;r, In succeeding time ; afterward; as, 
“ Soon after ” ; “ Long after.^* 

AF'TgiR, a. Succeeding; subsequent. After 
editions.” Coleridge, 

This word is sometimes used in a separate form 
as an adjective, and often in composition, of which 
several examples follow. 

Af'T^:R-Ac-C5P-TA'TIQN, w. A sense not at 
first admitted. Dryden, 

AP'T]gR-x4C-c6t)NT', 71. Future reckoning. 

Ap'TJ^R-ACT', 71 . An act subsequent to another. 

Ap'TJglR-AC'TION, 71. A subsequent action or 
course of conduct. Milton, 

AF'TJ^R-A^E, 71.; pi. XF^TEn-A-<5^E§. Succeed- 
ing time or age ; posterity. Milton, 

AF'T^IR-All, ad. When all has been taken into 
the view ; upon the whole. 

Af'T^R-AP-PLI-CA'TTON, 71. A subsequent ap- 
plication. Coventry. 

Af^T 5R-AT-TACK'» n. An attack made after- 
wards. After-attacks oS envy.** Warbw'ton, 

Af'TJPR-BAnD, 71. A future band or chain. 

If death 

Bind us with after-^bandSf what profits, then, 

Our inward freedom ? Milton, 

t Af'T?R-BEAr'ING, 71. A subsequent bearing 
or product. Srotone. 

Af'TIF^R-BI'RTH, 71. {Med.') That which is ex- 
pelled from the womb after the birth of the 
child, including the placenta, a portion of the 
umbilical cord, and the membranes of the ovum ; 
the secundines- Dtmglison, 

Af'TER-CAl-CV-LA'TION, n. A subsequent 
calculation. ’ Blackstone, 

AF'T£;R— CLAp, 71. A subsequent, unexpected 
event. “ Those dreadful after-claps,^* South, 

AP'T^R— c6M^Jg!R (After-kSm'er), 71. A successor. 

Af'T5;R-o6m'F0RT, n, A subsequent comfort. 

Af"TJ 5R— CON'DIJOT, 71. Subsequent behavior, 

Ap'TER-CON'TRAcT, 91. A subsequent engage- 
ment. Mzlton. 

Ap'TER-CON-VIC'TIQN, 71. Future conviction. 

Ap'T^IR-CoST, 71, A subsequent expense or cost. 

Af'T^R-COCJRSE, 71. Future course. Browne, 

AF^TjpR~CR6P, 71. A second crop or harvest of 
the same year, Mortimer. 

Ap'TER-DAY (kft§r-da), 71. A future day. 

AP'TfiR-ntN'N^R, 71. The time just after din- 
ner. “ An after-dinner* s sleep.” Shak, 

t AF'TPR— EAT'A^E, 71. An after or second crop, 
as of grass ; after-math. J?wni. 

AP'T5R-?N-I)JBAV'QR (eif'ter-en-dSv'or), 71 . An 
endeavor made after the first effort. hoche, 

t Af'TJPR-EYB (if t§r-i), V, a. To keep one in 
view ; to look after one. 

Thou shouldst have made him 
As little as a crow, or l<»s, ere left 
To cfUr-eife him. J^iak. 

Af'T^R-GAMB, 71. A subsequent game or ex- 
pedient. “ To play an after-game, Addison, 

AP'T^R-GRAss, 71. A second crop of grass ; af- 
ter-math. Loudon, 

Af'T^IB-GUAed, 71. {Ncmt,) The seamen sta- 
tioned on the poop and quarter-deck of vessels. 

Ap'T?IE^H 6PE, 71. Future hope. B, Jansen, 

AP^TJB;r-HGi(^R§, (irt§r-*ddrz) n. pL Succeeding 
hours. 

So smile the heavens upon this holy act. 

That c^er-houra with sorrow chide us not Shdk, 


Af'T9R-ING§, n, pi. The last milk taken from a 
cow^ ; strokings. [Provincial in England.] Grose, 

AF'T?R~IN-aur'EY, 71. A subsequent inquiry. 

Af'T^R-KING, 71. A succeeding king. Shuckford, 

AP'TJglR-LA W, n. A subsequent law or statute. 

Af'T^R-LIFE, 71. 1. Bemainder of life. Dryden, 
2. A life after this. Butler* $ Remains, 

Af'TJ^IR-LIv'ER, 71. One who lives in later 
times. “ Let after-livers ever know.” Sidney. 

Af'T^R-LIV'JNG, 71 . Future days. Beau, § FI. 

Ap'TER-LOVE (ift§r-iav), 71. Second or later 
love. “ To win thy after-love** Shak. 

Af'T^IR— MAL^ICE, 71. Succeeding malice. 

Af'TJPR-MATH, 71. The second crop of grass 
mown in autumn ; — called also after-grass^ 
latter-math^ eddish^ rowen or rowett ; and when 
left long on the ground, it is called fogg in 
some places. F. Cyc, 

Ap'TER-m£D-J-TA'TIQN, ti. Subsequent medi- 
tation. Milton, 

AP'T^IR-MOST, a, superl, {Naut.) Hindmost; 
nearest the stem ; — opposed to ybremos^. “ The 
two aftermost guns.” Eawkesworth, 

AP'TER-Nd6N, 71. The time from the meridian 
to the evening. Shak, 

AP'TER-n66n, a. Relating to the latter part of 
the day. Congreve. 

AF^T^R-NOtJR'ISH-MfiNT, 71. Future nourish- 
ment. Shak, 

AF^T|:R-PAINf (ifter-panz), 71. pi. The pains 
after child-birth, attendant upon the delive:^ of 
the secundine. Dunglison. 

Af'T^R-PART, 71 . The latter part; the hinder 
part. Locke. 

AF'TigIR-PAST'yRB, 71. Pasture after the ^ass 
is mowed. ' Bum. 

Af'T|;R-PIEOE (&rter-pSs), 71. A farce, or any 
smaller entertainment, after the play, Todd. 

Af'T^IR-PRAc'TICE, 71. Subsequent practice. 

AF'T^R-PRddr, 71. Posterior evidence or proof. 

AP'T^JR-RfiCK'ON-lNG, 7i. An account given 
afterwards. “No rules to confine, no after- 
reohonings to terrify.” Burke. 

AF'T]gJR-R5-PfiNT'ANOE, ?i. Future repentance. 

Af'T®R-R 5-P0RT', 71. A subsequent report. 

AF'TjgJR-ROT 'TEN-N£SS, 71 . Future rottenness. 

Af'T^IR— SAIL§, 71. pi, {Naut.) The sails of the 
mizzen-mast and the stays between the main and 
mizzen-masts. Mar. Diet. 

All saxlB on or abaft the main-mast axe cfier-aaila. Ogitvie. 

Af'T?R-S6NG, 71. A subsequent song. Congreve. 

Af'TEB-STATE, 71. A future state. Glanville, 

Af'TER-STIng, 71. A subsequent sting. 

Af'T]PR-ST5em, 71. A succeeding storm. 

AF'TER-StjP'Pp.R, 71. The time after supper. 
“ Our after-supper and bedtime.” Shak, 

AF'T^JR-TASTE, 71. Taste remaining after eat- 
ing or drinking, Johnson, 

Af^T^IR-THOUGHT (4f tfr-thfiwt), 7i. Reflection 
after the act ; a later thought. Dryden. 

Af'T®R-TIMB, 71. Succeeding time. Hill, 

Af^TIJIU-TOSS'ING, 71. Motion of the sea after a 
storm. ^^After-tossings of a sea.” Addison, 

Af'T®R-WARD (kft^r-wurd), 5 ad. [A. S. af- 

AP'T^;R-WARD^ (iftcr-wurdz), ) ;fe7*, and ti7fia7'c?, 
an affix meaning direction towards.] In suc- 
ceeding time. 

Sometimes written afterwards, but less 
properly.” Johnson, “ To the terminations in 
ward, as, inward, forward, toward, an added 
s begins to obtain even in classical books.” 
Mitford, — See Backward. 

Ap^T 9R-WI§E, a. Wise afterward or too late. 
“ Such as we may call the afterwise** Addison. 

Ap'TJ5:R-WIT, n. Wit, or a resource of wit, that 
comes too late ; afterthought. L* Estrange. 


Af'TBR-wIt^NESS, 71. Future witness. 

Ap'TER-WRAth (if'ter-rith), 7i. Anger 
the provocation seems past. Shak. 

Af'TER-WRIT'^R (iPter-rIt'er)> 
ing writer. Shuckford. 

Aft 'WARD, ad. {Naut.) Aftermost ; hindmost. 

JIF-ZE'LI-Jl, 71 . {Bot.) A genus of plants ; -— 

* named ’after Dr. Adam Afzelius, the Swedish 
botanist. Loudon, 

A'Gji (a'ga or a'ga) [a'ga, F. J. Ja. Sm, C , ; 
a'ga, P. A.], 71 . A title of dignity among the 
Turks and Persians, given to various officers ; 
a common epithet 01 respect^ in addressing a 
distinguished person, and equivalent to gentle- 
man in English, Brands. 

A-GAIN' (a-Sfin') [a-len', S.W.J.E. F. Sm, K, ; 

‘ a-gan', Ja^, ad. [A. S. ongean, ongen, or agen.^ 

1. Once more ; another time. 

Question was asked of Demosthenes, What was the chief 
part of an orator. He answered, Action. What next? Ac- 
tion. What next or jynm? Action. Facon, 

2. Rack. “ Bring us word again,** Deut, 
Affain and again, with frequent repetition. 

Tins is not to be obtained by one or two hasty readings , it 
must be repeated agaui and again. Locks, 

A-GAINST' (?-§Snst') Monst*, S. JV. J. E. F, 

’ K, Sm. ; a-ganst', /a.], prep, [A. S. ongean, 
against, opposite.] 

1. In opposition to. 

Hi** htpul rt ill be every man, and every man’s hand 

£rj/« 7 j..-Miu 1 . ' Gen xvi.I2. 

2. In contradiction to ; as, Against rea- 
son ” ; “ Against conscience.” 

3. In a contrary direction to ; as, “ Against 
wind and tide.” 

4. Opposite to. 

Against the Tiber’s mouth, but far away. Dryden, 

5. In provision for ; in expectation of. 

Againtd the promised time provides with care. Dryden, 

t A-GAIN'WARD (gi-|en'ward), ad. Hitherward ; 
again this way. “ Turn againward.** Gower, 

fAG'A-LAX-y (agVmk-se), 71. [Gr. a priv. and 
yd^a, milk.]* {Med.) Absence of milk. Bailey. 

AG'AL-L6£!H, or a-oAV LO- euf^M, n. [Gr. 
&ydXXoxou;Ay6kXoiiai, to exult, because it seems 
to exult in exhaling its odors.] ^ {Med.) Aloes 
wood; a resinous and aromatic wood of the 
East Indies ; Exccecaria agalJocha, Dunglison, 

A-QAL'M4, 71. [Gr. dyaXiia, an image.] {Law.) 

' The impression or image of any thing on a seal ; 
a sculptured ornament. Tomlins. 

A-GAL-MAT'O-LITE, 71. [Gr. dyaXfjta, an image, 
and XiOos, a stone.] (Min.) A kind of clay- 
slate ; bildsteln ; figure-stone. Dana. 

A'GAL-WOOD (-wfid), 71. The kind of wood sup- 
posed by many to be the almug wood of Scrip- 
ture; — usually corrupted to eagle wood, Ogilvie. 

AO ^4-MA, 71. [Gr. dyafiai, to wonder at.] (ZoOl.) 
A genus of reptiles belonging to the order or 
saurians. P. Cyc. 

AQ'4-MJ,n. (Ornith.) A species of pheasant 
or ‘crane, sometimes called the gold-breasted 
trumpeter. P. Cyc, 

Ag'A-MIST, 71. [Gr. a priv. and ydiios, marriage,] 
A person unmarried, [r.] Coles. 

AG'A-MOtJs, a. [Gr. a priv. and yanos, marriage.] 
(Bot.) Having no visible flowers or sexual or- 
gans; cryptogamic. Brands, 

Aq*4-P>M, n.pl. [L. ; Gr. iydffi?, love.] Love- 
feasts, or feasts of charity, common among the 
primitive Christians, and celebrated in connec- 
tion with the Lord’s supper, but not as a neces- 
sary part of it. Hook. 

Ao- 4 -PAJr*THm, n. [Or. Aydnt}, love, and Mas, 
a blossom.] (Bot.) A genus of plants ; the Af- 
rican-lily* Loudon, 

A-GAPE' [^-gUp'j w. J, F. ; a-gRp', F.Ja. Stti.], a<f. 
[A. S. geyppan, to open.] Staring with open 
mouth; gazing eagerly. — See Gape. Jfef*7^07i, 

Dazzles the crowd, and sots them aU agape, MiUon, 

Ag'A-PHITE, 71. [Gr. dyowj 7 rrfj, delightful.] (Mw.) 
Tlie turquoise stone, Phillips. 

AG'A-RlC, n. [L. agariewm ; Gr, dyapiK^w.] 
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AGGRESSION 


1. (Bot,') A genus of fungi comprehending j 
many hundred species ; a mushroom. Brande. | 

2. {Med,) A drug used in physic and in dye- | 
rng; touchwood; Boletus igniamis, Diinglisotu j 

Aganc mineral^ {Mnu) a very soft, mealy variety i 
of the carbonate of lime. Brande. | 

n. [L, agaHcum.l {Bot.) The ge- | 
neric name of mushrooms ; agaric. P. C'gc. j 

A-GtAsT', a. [A. S. gasf, a ghost ; gesean, to see, or 
egesa, horror. Johmon says, “ Not improbably 
derived from Struck with terror; — 

eommonly spelt aghast, — See Aghast. Milton* 

A-X5ATE% ad. ^ and gate.] On the way ; a-go- 
ing. [Local, teng.] ** Set him agate.** Brewer* 

Agnate, n. [L. achates, so called from the name 
of* a river in Sicily, where it was first found; 
It. & Sp, agata ; IFr. agate.] 

1. {Min.) A silicious, ornamental stone, va- 
riegated in color, used in jewelry and for some 
purposes in the arts ; sometimes called Scotch 
pebble. It is^ a variety of chalcedony. Dana* 

2, A printing type smaller than minion, as in 
the following line ; 

In shape no bigger than an agajbe stone. Shadi. 

*^Q’4-THIS, n. [Gr. dyad/ff, a clew.] {Bot.) The 
dammar, or kawrie, or cowdie pine. P. Cyc. 

AG'A-TIZE, V. a. [f. AGATIZED ; pp. AGATIZING, 
AGATIZED.] To petrify into agate. Peck. 

AgA-TIzed, p. a. Converted into agate; re- 
sembling agate. 

.^geatzed wood, a species of homstone formed by 
petrifaction. 

Ag'A-TY (ig'gi-te), a. Of the nature of agate. 

** An agatg flint.” Woodwa7'd. 

4’‘QA’VE, n. IQr.&yavSs, admirable; Fr. agave.] 
{Bot.) ‘A genus of American plants ; the great 
American aloe, or century plant. &ray. 

t A-OAZE^ V. a. [A. S. gesean, to see.] To strike 
with amazement. Sp&nser* 

t A'G-AZED' (?t-gazd'), p* Struck with amaze- 
ment, “ The whole army stood Shah. 

A^B (aj), n* [Goth, aivs ; Old Ger. aa, long du- 
ration; A. 8. ece, everlasting. — Fr. age\ L. 

<©t5W7».] 

1. A period of time spoken of as the whole or 
a part of the duration of any thing ; as, “ The age 
of man ; the ages of the world ; the golden age.** 

One man In hia time plays many ports. 

His lift! being seven ages. Shak. 

2. A succession or generation of men. 

Happy and innocent v^ere the ages of our fore&thers, who 
ate herbs and parched com. JBp. Taylor. 

3. The time in which any institution has 
flourished, or any class of men lived. 

But the age of rhivalry is gone: that of sophistera, econo- 
mists, and calculators has succeeded. Burke. 

4. The numeral term which a life or existence 
has attained; as, “ His age is twenty years.” 

Of twenty yeaw of age he was, I guess. Chaucer, 

5. A hundred years ; a century ; as, ** This 
age of the Christian era.” 

6. Old age ; decline of life. 

You see how fbll of change his age Is. Shak. 

Age should fly concourse, cover in retreat 
Deftets of judgment, and the will subdue ; 

Walk thoughcful on the silent, solemn shore 

Of that vast ocean it must sail so soon. Toung, 

7. Maturity ; years of discretion. 

He Is of age ; ask him. John ix* 21. 

8. {Ltaio.) The period at which individuals 

are qualiflea to undertake certain duties and of- 
fices. A male at fourteen years is said to be 
arrived at years of discretion, and may consent 
to marriage, and choose a guardian, &c. A^e- 
male at twelve is arrived at years of discretion 
or maturity,* and may consent to marriage ; at 
fourteen, she is arrived at years of legal discre- 
tion, and may choose a guardian. At twenty- 
one, both males and femmes are of fiill age, and 
at their own disposal. Bouvier. 

Syn.--9ee Time. 

A (a'j^d), a. X. Old ; elderly ; stricken in 
years. Hooker. 

2. Having lived any time ; old by a certain 
time ; as, ^^Aged three years.” 

Syn.— 'See Elderly, Old. 



i t A'^?D-LY, ad. After the manner of an aged 
person. * Huloet. 

A^E-HOX'ORED (aj-on^urd), a* Honored on ac- 
count of age. * Potter. 

AG-E~L*f~l*JrJEl, n. pi* 

[Gr. dyfijj, a herd, 
a flock-] {Ornith*) 

Troop-birds ; a sub- 
family of birds, of the 
order Passeres, and 
familv SturnideB. 

Gray. Agelaius phoeniceiw. 

t^L-GEN', flef. Again. — See Again. Dryden. 

A'^JpN-CY, n. [L. ago, agens, to act.] 

1. The state of acting or being in action ; ac- 

tion ; instrumentality. “The agency of Provi- 
dence in the natural world.” Woodward. 

Our responsibility must be in proportion to our free agtn- 
cy ; we can no more know the limits of the one than we can 
those of the other. ff'. I)anby. 

2. Office or business of an agent or factor ; 
as, ** An agency for the sale of goods.” 

Syn. — See Office. 

n* JX. agendum, to be done.] An 
agendum. “Our worship, our credents, our 
agends.** Wileock. 

4-GZJ\r'DO'M, n. [L., to he done*] pi. 

Something to be done in ref pence to the service 
of the church ; a ritual or liturgy ; — pi. a mem- 
orandum-book. Brande. 

A'^IINT, a* [See Agency.] That acts ; acting. 
“Force of the imagination upon the body 
agent** Bacon. 

A'^?NT, n. 1. An actor ; one having the faculty 
of action ; as, “ Man is a free agent.** 

2. One who is authorized to act for another ; 
a substitute ; a deputy ; a factor ; as, “ The 
agent of a corporation.*^ 

3. That which has the power of operating or 
producing effects ; as, “ Light and heat are the 
chief aqetds in the processes of nature.** 

4. {Oram.) The subject of a verb. 

Syn-— See Eepresentative, 

A'^^JNT-SHlP, n* The office of an agent. “Pun- 
ishment due for your agenfskip.** Beau. 4r Fl. 

A§IE'— WORN, a. Worn or wasted by Si^Q.JodrelL 

fA^^jp-LA'TrON (ad-je-la'shun), n. [L.a<f,to, 
and gelu, cold.] Concretion into ice. Brow7ie* 

t AG-§^fiN-jeR-A'TIQN (ad-jgn-n^r-a'shun), n. [L. 
ad, to, and genero, to beget.] The state of 
growing to another body- , Browne. 

(S-d'jur), n. [L., a heap.] A fortress 
or trench- ’ Hearne. 

t A§^'^?R-ATE, u.G. To heap up. Bailey. 

A9-§ripR-A'TION, n* Accumulation ; heap. Pay, 

t AG-§15R-0SE' (129), a. Full of heaps. Bailey* 

AG-GL(jM'31R-ATE, V. n* To grow into one mass, 

* “ The hard agglomeraiting salts.** Thomson* 

AG-GL0M'|:R-ATE, v, a* [L* agglomero, ag- 

* glomeratvA ; glomus, a hall of thread, yarn.] 

[4. AGGLOMERATED ; pp. AGGLOMERATING, AG- 
GLOMERATED.] To gather up in a ball, as 
thread; to gather together. 

In one eigglormrated cluster hung. Tovng. 

4G-GL0m'P4R-ATE, a* {Bot.) Collected closely 

* into a ball, head, or mass, Crdbo* 

AG-GL6M-^lR-A'TrQN,«. A close gathering* *'An 

excessive agglomeratio7i of turrets.** Warton, 

AG-6L5m*J|JR-A-TIVE, a. Tending to collect to- 

* gether, ’ Bp* Taylor* 

AG-GLU'TJ-nAnt, n. [L. ad, to, and glutino, 

* ^lutinans, to glue together.] {Med*) A unit- 

ing and healing medicine ; a viscous or adhe- 
sive substance. Dunglison. 

AG-GLTJ^TI-nAnT, a. TTniting parts. “Some- 
thing strengthening and agglutinant** Gray. 

AG-GLtj'TJ-NATE, t?. a. [L. ad, to, and gluUno, 
to glue together,] p. agglutinated ; pp. ag- 
glutinating, AGGLUTINATED.] To unite One 
part to another. Harvey. 

.^G-GLU-T{-NA*TIQN, n. Adhesion of parts, as 
in wounds ; union ; cohesion. Howell. 


’ AG-GLU’T|-NA-TIVE, a. Tending to agglutinate 
i or unite. *^Aggluei7iaf he roller."' Wtseman. 


1 1 AG-GE ACE *, V. a. To favor, 
f -\G-GR.lCE', Kindness; fa\*or. 


Spemer* 
Spenser* 

t -\G-GRAX-D|-ZA 'TION, n. The act of aggran- 
dizing ; aggrandizement. IVaterliause* 

AG'GRAX-DiZE, v. a. [L. ad, to, grandis, great; 
Fr, aggrandir.] [f. aggrandized ; pp. aggran- 
dizing, AGGR.VNDI2ED.] To make great; to 
cause to excel in rank or dignity ; to enlarge. 

Can place or lessen us or aggy andizel Toung. 

Ag'GRAN-DIZE, V. n* To become greater ; to in- 
crease. “ Follies, continued till old age, do 
aggrafidise.** Hall. 

AG'GRAN-DfZE-M^:NT, or AG-GRAN'DTZE-MENT 
[ig'rntn-dT7.-m§nt, IF. J. F. Sm. R. ; ag-grmn'diz- 
ment, Ja. If’A; S.s*rgin-dlz-nient or gig-gran'diz- 
ment, P. C.], n, [Fr. aggra7idisse7n€nt^ State 
of being aggrandized ; exaltation. “ Aggran- 
dizement or mminution.** Burke. 

f AG-GRATE', V. a. [L. ad, to, eradgratia, favor.] 
To please ; to treat with civility. Spe7iscr, 

t AG'GRA- VA-BLE, a. Making worse ; j^gravat- 
ing. * * Dr. H. More. 

AG'GRA-VATE, V. a. [L. aggravo, to make heav- 
ier ; ad, to, and gravis, heavy.] [4. aggrava- 
ted \^p. AGGRAVATING, AGGRAVATED.] 

1. To make worse ; to enhance in evil ; as, 

To aggravate a pain, grief, or misfortune.** 

ppniltieo, beinc seldom or never inflicted, are 
lio-f’Iv ki’owr t'l !*• •» c- *i*p T, 

' the I -I »*,l: si. i I !,n. I V.H’ 

iU<i> ' djwr. 

2. To provoke ; to irritate. 

Aggravate is sometimes improperly used in 
this sense, both in this country* and in England. 
Crabb says, “All these words [aggravate, irritate, pro- 
voke, ecasp crate, tantahte], except the first, refer to 
the feelings of the mind, and m familiar discourse 
that also bears the same signification.” Of this use 
of the word, however, he gives no example j and prob- 
ably none can be cited from a book, in which the 
writer did not intend to exhibit a merely colloquial, 
if not vulgar, use. “‘Why do they make aggra* 
voting rules, then, respecting the locomotives ? * de- 
mands the fireman [who is on a strike.] ” BousekoU 
Words. 

Syn.— See Heighten. 

Ag'GRA-VAT-|NG,p. a* Causing aggravation ; — 
provoking. — See Aggravate. 

AG-GRA-VA'TIQN, n. 1, Act of aggravating ; an 
additional provocation or offence; something 
which increases an oft’enee, or adds to a ca- 
lamity. 

Cornelius Rufbs is dead, and dead, too, his own act, — a 
cixcumstance of great aggravation to xny affUctlon. Mebnoth. 

2. Exaggeration ; caricature. “ By a little 
aggravatiwi of the features.** Addison. 

AG'GR?-GATE, ®. a, [L. aggrego, aggr'egatus, to 
collect in flocks; grex, a flock.] [t. aggre- 
gated ; pp* aggregating, aggregated.] To 
form into a collection or mass. “ Offences a^- 
gregated of so many bloody crimes.** CoAe. 

Ag'GRE-GATE, a* 1. Formed by the collection 
of parts,* Aggregate forms.** Ray* 

2* (Bot.) Noting a dense sort of in- 
florescence. Loudon. 

Ag'GR?-GATE, n. 1. The sum or result 
of parts collected. “The aggregate of them 
all.” Bentley* 

2. (Min.) A rock composed of two or more 
simple minerals. JJre* 

AG*GR5-GATE-LY, ad. Collectively. Chesterjield. 

AG-GR]g;-GA^TION, n. Collection. Woodward* 

Ag'GRB"GA-T 1VE, a. Taking together. Spelman. 

Ag'GR?-GA-TQR, n. [L.] A collector. “Ja- 
cobus de Bondis, the aggregator** Burton* 

AG-GR^SS^ V* n* fL. aggredior, aygressva, to 

* step to, to attack.] p. aggressed ; pp. aggress- 

ing, AGGRESSED.] To Commit the first act of 
violence or injury. Prior* 

AG-GRfiSS', V* a. To attack. [R.] Qu. Befv* 

ti\G-GRfiSS', n. [Low L* aggressus.] Agres- 
sion. “ Military aggresses upon others.’* Hale* 

AG-GRfiS'SIQN (^g-grfesh’un), n. [L. ctggressio ; 

* Sp. agresion ; Fr, agression*] The first act of 
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floury j an attack ; an assault. ** A conspiracy 
oi common enmity and ag^tessionJ* Zi* JBstranffe, 
Syn. — See Attack. 

AG-GRtS'SJVE, a. Making the first attack ; be- 
ginning a quarrel ; offensive. Bir Walter Scott* 
Syn.— See Offensive. 

AG*GRES'SIVE-N£SS, n* The quality of beii^ 
aggressive. jSUiohwQod* 

AG-GRESS'pR, n. One who commences a quar- 
rel, attack*, or hostility ; an assailant. Dryden* 
Syn. — A quarrelsome aggressor ; a violent assail- 
ant. An aggressor is censurable for beginning or 
giving rise to quarrels ; an assailant for actually making 
an assault, and for the mischief which he does. An 
aggressor may only threaten violence j but an assail- 
ant actually commits it. 


Ap-l-TA'TION, M. [L. agitatio,'] 

1. Act of agitating. ^ Bacon, 

2. State of being agitated ; disturbance \ ex- 
citement. “ Tumult or agitation^ Addison, 

3. Discussion ; deliberation. “The project 

now in agitation** Swift, 

Syn. — Jlgitation. is an excitement or excited action, 
and may be applied to the body or to the mind, and 
to individuals or to communities ; a whole com- 
munity may be in a state of agitation or excitement. 
Emotion refers solely to the movements of the mind, 
and IS applied to an individual, and tliere may be 
emotions of pain, of pity, or of plea&uie. JJgitaHon or 
disciission of a political question ; extitement of fceluig 
or passion ; disturbance of the temper , t'^ejpidaiion of 
the body. 

Ap'|-TA-T{VE, a, [L. agito^ to hurry, from 
to drive.] Tending to agitate. Ogilvie, 


AG-GRIEV'ANCE, n. Injury. — See Grievance. 

AG-GRIEVB', V, a. [L. ad^ to, and gravisy heavy.] 
‘ Jt. AGGRIEVED ; pp. AGGRIEVING, AGGRIEVED.] 
To give sorrow ; to vex ; to harass ; to pain ; to 
annoy ; to injure. 

Which yet aggrieves my heart even to this hour. Spenser. 
t AG-GRIEVE', V, n. To grieve. Mir. for Mag. 

AG-GRIEVED' (ag-grSvd'), a. Afflicted; grieved; 
‘ injured; as, “ The oiyynerct? party.” 

AG-GRdUP' (^g-grop'), b. a, [It. groppo, a knot or 
’ bunch ; Fr. grouper, to make a group.] [i. ag- 

OROUPED ; pp. AGGROUPING, AGGROUPED.] 

(^Pamt.) To bring together ; to group. “ Ag- 
grouped or combined together.” Bryden. 

A-GHAsT' (^-gist'), a. [A. S. gast, a ghost, or 
* egasa, horror. — See Agast.] Struck with hor- 
ror ; amazed. 


The aged earth aghasA^ 

With terror of that blast. 

Shall &om the surface to the centre shake. 


MiUon. 


Ap'lLE (hj'jl), a. [L. agilis, moving easily ; It. 
agile ; Fr. agite.l Moving quickly ; brisk ; nim- 
ble ; ready ; active. ** His agile heels.” Shah. 
Syn. — See Active. 

Ap'lLB-LY, ad* In an agile manner. Ogilvie. 

Ap'ILE-NfiSS (aj'il-n6s), n* Agility. Johnson, 
n. [L. agiUtas.'] Nimbleness ; ac- 
tivity ; quickness. “ Its former agility.** Waits* 

si <^r-d (aje-a or a.d'jf-5) P.J* F* K. C*\ 

&d jq-3, Ja* iSim.],n. ; pi. Pgi-Qg. [It. agio, gain 
or profit.] (Cbm.) The difference between 
the real and nominal value of moneys, or be- 
tween the values of the current notes, and the 
standard money or specie of anyplace. Brands* 

AG'j-Q-TApE, n, [It. agiotaggio, stock-job- 
bing ; Fr. agiotage.^ Speculations on the rise 
and fall of the public funds, or the management 
or manoeuvres by which speculators in the 
public funds contrive, by disseminating false 
rumors, or by other means, to lower or enhance 
their price. Brands* 

^-0ST', V. a. [A. S. gist, or gest, a guest ; Fr. 
gists, a lodging-place.l {Law.) To take in and 
reed cattle, and take the money. Blount, 

+ A-^iST'AGE, n, iJLaw,) Same as Agistment. 

A-GtST'M?NT, fi. 1. {Law.) The feeding of cat- 
tle in a common pasture, for a stipulated price : 
— tithe due for the profit of agisting. Blackstone, 
2. An embankment of earth. Boucher, 


A-GlS'TQR, n. An officer of the king of England’s 
forest. “ She hath her peculiar officers, as for- 
esters, verderers, regarders, agistors.** HowsU, 

A^1'i-TA-BLE, a. That may be agitated, [r.] BCall, 

A^'I-TATE, V, a. [L. agito, agitatus *, It. agitarei) 
[i. AGITATED ; pp. AGITATING, AGITATED.] 

1. To put in motion by disturbance of equi- 
librium ; to shake. 

Wind* from all quarters ogUate the air. Cov^ger. 

2. To disturb ; to stir up ; to excite. 

We must aJi have observed tliat a speaker agitatecl 'vdih 
pMtIon, is perpetually changing the tone and pitch of his 
voice. Jones. 


3. To discuss ; to controvert. 

This controversy hotly agitcaed among the modems. 

JSoyZe. 

4. To revolve ; to ponder upon. 

Pormalities of extraordinary steal and piety ar<* never more 
studied and elaborate than when polinclans most agitate 
desperate designs. JT. Charles. 


Jo-I-TA’Td,a. lit. agitated.'] (Micsic.) Denot- 
ing a rapid or broken style of performing. Crabh, 

A§^'1-TA-T0R, n. 1. One who agitates. 

2. {Bng. Hist.) A person chosen by the army, 
in 1647, to watch over its interests. Herbert. 

4G-lA 'J-4, n, (Astron.) An asteroid discovered 
by Luther in 1857. Laoering. 

AG'LET, n, [Fr. aiguiUette, a point.] 

1. A tag of a point carved into the shape of 

an image. His gown addressed with aglets.** 
[Written also aiglet.'] Hayward. 

2. {Bot.) A pendant at the ends of the chives 
of flowers ; an anther ; — a catkin of the hazel. 

AG'LET—HEAD'ED, a. Pointed with a tag at the 
head. Pukinton. 

A-GLO W', a. Glowing ; hot ; warm. Sears. 

t AG'Ml-NAL, a, [L. agmen, a troop.] Belonging 
to a troop, Baxl&y. 

Ag'NAIL, n. ^ [A. S. ange, vexation, trouble, and 
ncegel, a nail.] A disease of the nails ; a whit- 
low, — See Hangnail. Cotgrave. 

Ag'NATE, G. \li. agnatus.] Akin by the father’s 
side allied. “ Agnate words.” Pownall. 

Ag'NATE, n. One connected by the father’s side 
or by males. Bomier. 

AG-NAt'IC, a. Related by descent from the 
father. “ The agnatic succession.'’ Blachstone, 

AG-NA'TIQN, n. Descent by the father’s side, or 
from the same father in the male line. Burrill* 

fAG-NP'TION, n, [L. agnitio.] Acknowledg- 
ment, “ The agnition of our God,” Pearson. 

t AG-NIZE V t?. a. [Old Fr, agniserT] To acknowl- 
edge. “ To agnize some divine excellency or 
perfection.” Whitby. 

40-jrd*MJEAr, n. [L., a surname \ ad, to, and 
nomen, a* name.] A name derived, among the 
Romans, from some illustrious action or re- 
maikable event, and g^ven to a person, although 
he might already have a prscnomen, nomen, and 
cognomen. “Africanus was the agnomen of 
the two Scipios,” Brands. 

t AG-n 6M'1-NATE, t?. a, pCi. agnomino^ To 
name. “ Agnominated by our name.” Locrine. 

.^G-N6M-1-NA TION, n. 1. Allusion of one word 
to another by resemblance of sound. 

Our bards hold agnominations to be the greatest 

2. An additional name ; agnomen. Smart. 

JO-JSrO-TBE'RJ-t^M, n. [L. agnus, a lamb, and 
Gr. hvipiov, a wild animal.] {Geol.) An extinct 
fossil animal, allied to the dog, and as large as 
as a lion. Booerts. 

Jg n. [L.] A lamb. 

Agnus Dei, (Bom. Catb. Church.) The Lamb <JGod, the 
figure of tlxe Saviour in the form of a lamb, in accord- 
ance with the s 3 miboUcal words of St. John, in the 
book of Revelation ; — a medallion of consecrated 
wax, or wafer dough, stamped with the figure of a 
Iamb supporting the banner of the cross. Fairholt, 

Jto^jrus cASfTUS,n. [L. agnus, a lamb, and 
emtus, chaste-] The chaste-tyee, a species of 
vitesp. “ Wreaths of agnus castus.** Dry den. 

ad, [A. S. gan, to go, ^an, gone.] In 
time past ; since ; past ; as, “ Long ago*** 

JUar “ Reckoning time towards the present, we use 
since ; as, ‘ It is a year since it happened * ; reckoning 
from the present we use ago ; as, < It is a year ago.’ 
This is not, perhaps, always observed.” Johrison, 


A-g6g', a* or ad. [LowFr. hgogo, to one’s wish. 

* Johnson. — It. agognare, to long for. Broehett. 
A. S. gangan, to go. Richardson. — “ It is 
strange that all our philologists have marked 
the etymology of this word as uncertain ; as it 
may, I think, be satisfactorily derived from It. 
agognare, to wish ; to long for.” Broehett^ 
In a state of desire or excitement; eager in 
pursuit ; — a-going. 

Six precious souls, and all agog 
To (i**"!’ r^in. 
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Addison, 

Chime right to the humor which is at present ctgog. South, 

A-GO'ING, p. a. In the act of going. Dryden. 

\A'QOJr, n. [Gr. dytUv, a contest.] A contest 
for a* prize ; a struggle. Ahp. Sancroft. 

t AG'O-NARj0H, p. [Gr. hy6v, a contest, and 
a governor.] A master of revels. Blount. 

t A-g6NE' (9-g5n'), ad. Ago ; past. B. Jonson. 

My master left me, because three days agone I fell sick. 

1 ^anj, XXX. 13. 

A-GCN'IC, a. [Gr. a priv. and ytavia, an angle.] 

* Noting two lines on the earth’s surface, where 

the magnetic meridian coincides with the geo- 
graphical. Ogilvie. 

Ag'0-NI§M, n. [Gr. ayiivicpa.] Contention for 
a prize, [r.] Bailey. 

Ag'Q-NIST, n, [Gr. dytoviorrii, a combatant.] 

1. A contender for prizes, [ii.] Bailey* 

2. {Church Hist.) A name given by Donatus 

to such of his disciples as he sent to public 
places to propagate his doctiines. Buck* 

t AG-Q-NIS'TARjCH, n. [Gr. aymitrrfj^, a comba- 
tant, and a governor.] One who took the 
charge, in ancient times, of exercising combt^ 
tants. Craib* 

Ag-o-Jstis^TE^, n. [Gr.] A prize-fighter; an 
agonist ; one that contends at public games for 
a prize. “ Samson Agonistes.'^ Milton* 

Ag-0-nIs'T 1C, Relating to prize-fight- 

AG-Q-NIs'TI-CAL, >ing. Blachwall* 

Ag-Q-nIS'TJ-CAL-LY, ad* In an agonistical 
manner. 


Ag-O-nIs'TICS, n. pi. The art or theory of prize- 
fignting. Qu, Rev* 

Ag'Q-NIZE, V, a* [Gr. dymi^te, to contend for a 
prize.] [i. agonized; pp. agonizing, ago- 
nized.] To afflict with agony. “It agonizes 
his mind perpetually." FeUham* 

AG'Q-NIZE, v, n. To feci agony ; to suffer pain. 

To smart and agonize at every pore.” Pope* 

AG-Q-NIZ'ING-LY, ad* With great agony. 

t Ag'Q-NQ-THETB, n. [Gr. ^ytovoBlrns,] A pres- 
ident at public games. Bailey. 

fAG-p-NQ-THjST'JC, a. Presiding at public 
games ; giving prizes at games. Bailey* 

AG'Q-NY, n* [Gr. dywvfa, a struggle.] 

1. S'truggle under severe pain, as in the pangs 

of death. “Dying agonies,** dtume* 

2, Violent pains of body or mind ; anguish. 


That death were better than such agong 
As grief and fiiry unto me did bring. 


3. {Bocl.) The severe suffering or conflict of 
our Saviour in the garden. 

This very prayer of Christ obtained angels to be sent to 
him as comforters in his agony. Hooker. 


Syn.— See Pain. 


t A-GOOD' (a-gfid'), ad* [a and good.] In ear- 
nest; not fictitiously. “ Weep ayoodf,” Shah. 
AG'g-R4, n, [Gr. &yop&, market-place.] An as- 
sembly ; a market-place ; a forum* Craig. 

A-6dU'Ti (a-g5^t^), n. {ZoQl.) A genus of rodent 
animals, abundant in South America, of the 
size of a rabbit, but more like the squirrel in 
appearance, with the exception of the tail, which 
is most commonly a mere naked stumm or very 
short, as in the species called acouchy. Bng.Cye, 
t 4 -GrXce', u. a , — See Aggra.ce. Spenser, 

t A-GRAm'M>A-TIsT, n, [Gr. a priv. and ypdujia, 
a letter.] An illiterate man. Bailey, 


A-GRA'Rl-AN, a* fL. agrarius, relating to land ; 
* ager, a field.] Relating to fields or lands; 
agrestic ; — applied to the distribution of lands. 
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Jtgrarian taw>^ a Roman law for the distribution of 
the public lands among plebeians soldiers, or all the 
citizens. 

A-GRA'R|-AN, w. An advocate of agrarian prin- 

’ ciples or laws. Qm. Rev, 

A-GRA'R|-AN-i§M, n. The doctrine and princi- 

* pies of agrarians. Sir J, ^Mackintosh, 

A-GRA'Rl-AN-iZE, V* a. To distribute among the 
people, as lands. Ch. Ob, 

A-GREE', V, n, [It. aggradire\ Fr. agreer^ to 
concur, from h gre^ at will, at concord.] [t. 
AGREEI) ; ^p, AGREEING, AGREED.] 

1. To think or act in unison ; to be in concord. 

If two of you shall agree on earth. Matt, xviii. 10. 

2. To grant; to admit; — with to\ as, “To 
agree to a statement or a proposition.” 

3. To concur in the same opinion. 

Milton is a noble genius, and the world agrees to confess it. 

Watts. 

4. To settle terms, or a price, by stipulation. 

Agree with thine adversary quickly. Matt. v. 35. 

Didst not thou aj 7 ree with me for a penny? Matt. xx. 13. 

5. To be consistent ; to harmonize. 

Their witness agreed not together. Mark xiv. 58. 

Thou art a Galilean, and thy speech agreeth thereto. 

xiv.ro. 

6 . To suit with ; to be accommodated to ; to 
tally ; to match. 

No man putteth a piece of a new garment upon an old ; 
the piece that was taken out of the new agreeth not with the 
old. Lake v. 38. 

7. To be adapted to one’s constitution, or 
beneficial to one’s health; as, “This kind of 
food agrees with me.” 

A-GREE', > 05 ^, [ 1 ^, grains^ pleasing ; It. a gra- 

A-GRE', > do ; Fr. h and gri. Dies.] In good 

* part; kindly. Chaucer. 

t A-GREE^, «?. a. To reconcile. Spenser, 

A-GREE-A-BlL'l-TY, n. Willingness to be 
pleasedi ‘ Chaucer, 

All fortune is blissful to a man by the ogreeaMlity or by 
the egolity of him that sufTereth it Chattcer. 

A-GREE'A-BLE, a, [Fr. agrt^aJble,\ 

1 . Suitable to ; consistent witn ; accordant ; 
concordant ; conformable. “ A thing agreeable 
and grateful to the nature of man.” ‘ Bacon. 

2. Pleasing; pleasant; charming; grateful; 
delightful ; welcome ; as, “ An agreeable pros- 
pect ” ; “ Agreeable intercourse.” 

Syn. — Arrreeable to reason ; suitable to circum- 
stances ; conformable to custom ; consistrat conduct. 
Jiffreeable conversation ; a pleasant companion ; a 
pleaMnff address; charming music; grateful food or 
drink ; a delightful scene. A gift is acceptable to a 
poor man ; liarmonious sounds aro grateful to a mu- 
sical ear ; good tidings are always welcome. 

A-GREE' A-BLE-N£SS, n. Quality of being agree- 

* able. Agreeableness to the palate,” Locke. 

A-GREB'A-BLY, ad. In accordance with ; pleas- 

* ingly. “‘Advantageously and Sicift. 

A-GREED', p. a. Settled by consent. Locke, 

4 -GREE'lNG-LY, ad. In conformity to. Sheldon. 

A-GREE' 1 NG-N:£ss, n. Consistence; suitable- 

* ness, [r.] Johnson. 

i\-GREB^M?NT, n, [Fr. agriment,’] 

1 . Concord; harmony; unison. 

What agi'eevwnt hath the temple of God with idols? 

2 Cor. iv, 16. 

2. Resemblance; similarity. 

Expansion and duration have this fartTaer agreement , that 
their partb arc not separable one from another. Locke. 

3. Stipulation ; compact ; bargain ; contract ; 
covenant; as, “He did not comply with the 
agreement^* 

4. {Law.) A mutual contract between two or 

more parties ; — an instrument showing what 
has been agreed upon. Burrill, 

B, {Fine Arts.) A union or concord of all 
parts of a design. FairhoU, 

Syn. — Agreement by promise ; express stipulation ; 
contract in writing; covenant by deed; compact by 
common consent; bargain for goods. — 3ee Assent. 

f ^-GRfcS'Tl-AE C?i-grSst'yf-§a), a. Agrestic, Swan. 

A-GRfiS'TfC, ) pL. agresUs^ rustic ; ager, 

.A-GRfiS'Tl-CAL, S a fimd,] Belonging to the 

country or 'to fields ; rude ; rustic. “ A bar- 
barous and agrestic behavior.” Gregory, 


t A-GRIC-O-LA'TIOX, n. [L. agricolatio,! Cul- ’ 
ture of the ground. Bailey, 

A-GRIC'O-lIst, n. An agriculturist ; a husband-' 
* man. The young agricolist,” Dodslcy. | 

A-GRiC'O-LOCS, a. [L. ager^ a field, and co/o, * 
to cultivate.] Agricultural. Sidney Smith . « 

AG’R 1 -CClT-OR, «. A farmer. Farm, Ency. i 


[Ar.] A little prickly shnrw^ 

Hedysarum alhagi, Crabb 

AH (d), interf. [Ger. ach, och ; L. oA.] Some- 
times noting dislike and contempt, or exultation 
and joy ; but most frequently regret, compas- 
sion, and complaint. 

Ah h'i’s pleasing shade ; 

- I/i I t-L-'s h. * i\ i!.’ ir vain ! Gray. 


, AG-RT-CtjLT'r-RAL, a. Relating to agriculture. I 
“ The agricultural systems of political eeon- 1 
omy,” Smith. ‘ 

AG-RI-CClT'V-HAL-IST, — See Agricultl- j 
RIST. [r,] Tkacher. ; 

AG'Rl-CtjLT-URE (ig're-kfilt-yur), n, [L. agri~ 
cultura ; ager, a field, and cultura^ cultivation,] 
The art or science of cultivating the earth; 
tillage; husbandry. Browne. 

AG-R{-C0LT'G-RI§M, n. The science of agri- 
culture. [r'.] Todd, 

AG-R{-COLT'IT-RIsT, «. One versed in agricult- 
ure; a farmer; a husbandman. Todd, 

Syn.— See Farmer. 

Ag^E{-MO-NY, n, [L. agrimonia.'j {Bot.) A genus 
of perennial herbs; Agrimoma: — a name es- 
pecially applied to Agnmoma eupatona. Gray, 

t A-GRIgE', 17. n, [A, S. agrisan^ to fear greatly.] 
To shiver for fear, or pity ; to shudder. Chaucer, 

t A-GRl§E', V, a. To affright ; to disfigure. 

** Eyes that should be sore agrised.*^ Spenser. 

A *OR6m, n. {Med.) A disease of the tongue in 
India. Crabb, 

AG-RQ-N 6 M'IC, > Relating to agronomy ; 
AG-RQ-N6m'I-CAIi, > agricultural. Ed. Rev. 

A-GRON^Q-MY, n* [Gr. aypdgj a field, and v6poi^ 

' a rule; Frl agronomie.\ Theory of agricul- 
ture. Brande, 

AG-RO-STEJil^MA, n. [Gr. dyprfj, a field, and 
crippa^ a ^rland.] {Bot.) A genus of plants ; 
corn-cockle or rose-campion. Loudon. 

.^’‘ORbS^TJS, n. [Gr. aypwarif.] (Ro^.) A genus 
of grasses ; hent-grass. Loudon, 

AG-RQS-T6G^RA-PHY, n. [Gr. ^ypworisr, and 
Ypdjua, to describe.J A description of grasses ; 
agrostology. Dr. Black, 

Ag-RQS-TCL'Q-^Y, n. [Gr. dyptaartsj and XCyoSf 
a discourse.] That part of botany that relates 
to grasses; agrostography. Brande. 

t ^-GRO’TipD, 2 ??. Cloyed; saturated. Chaucer. 

A-GR(3und^, ad. On the ground ; stranded ; ob- 
' structed; — applied to a ship when it rests on 
the ground so as to be immovable. Dryd&n, 

A'GUE (5'g«i), «. [Goth. agiSi tremor. — Fr. aigu, 
sharp ijtkre aigue^ acute fever.] An intermittent 
fever, with cold fits succeeded by hot. DungUson. 
A’GUE, 17. a. To strike as with an ague. Heytoood, 


When followed by tkai^ it expresses vehement de- 
sire, 

A- HA', A-HA' ! inter), Kotiug triumph and con- 
tempt. Fs, XXXV. 21. 

A-HEAD' (a-hed'), flref. {ffaut^ Farther onward ; 
onward; in ad\ance. “Gets ahead.'* Dryden 

To go ahead, to proceed, to go onward, 
t A-HEfGHT' ad. Aloft ; on high. Shah > 

fA-HIGH' ( 9 -hX'), On high. Shak, 

A-HOLD', ad, {Kant.) To lay a ship ahold is to 
bring her to lie as near the wind as she can, in 
order to get her out to sea. 

Lay her ahold, ahold ; off to aca again ; lay her off. Shah:. 

A’H6u*a[ n. A Brazilian tree, belong- 

‘ ing to the genus Cerhera, the kernels of -whose 
nuts are a most deadly poison. Loudon, 

A-EQy^ , interj, {Kaut.) Koting a call ; holla. 

AH'RJ-MAN, n. [Per.] One of the chief dei- 
ties of the ancient Persian theology. AhH^ 
man was the principle of evil, Oromasdes the 
principle of good. Brande, 

A-HtjLI.', ad. {Kant.) The situation of a ship 
" when all sails are furled and the helm is lashed 
on the lee side. Mar, Diet, 

A-HLTN'GRY, a. [a and hungry.'] Hungry, Shak, 

The expletive on is thus prefixed to hunger ; as, 
“ He was an hungered.^* Matt. xxv. 37- 

A 'I, K. {ZogL) An animal belonging to the ge- 
nus Bradypus ; the three-toed sloth. Brande. 

AID (ad), 17. a. [L. adjuto ; It. aiutare ; Sp. oyw- 
dar ; Fr. aider,] p. aided ; pp. aiding, aid- 
ed.] To give support to ; to succor ; to help ; 
to assist. ^*Aid me in this enterprise.” Shak. 

Syn.— See Help. 

AID, n. 1. Help; support; assistance; succor; 
relief ; as, “ To stand in need of aid.** 

2. An assistant ; a helper ; an aide-de-camp ; 
as, “ A governor’s aid.** 

3. {Law.) A subsidy ; pecuniary tribute paid 

by a feudal vassal. BlacTtstone, 

4. {England.) pL Extraordinary grants made 
to the croum by the House of Commons ; sub- 
sidies ; supplies. 

Syn. — Friendly <rid; good help ; necessary jwppare 
or asststance ; timely succor ; salutary velief. Help is 
necessary for the weak ; assistance for those who are 
overburdened with work ; aA is useful to encourage ; 
succor is needed to ward off a calamity ; relief to 
lessen paiu or want. 


A'GUE-OAKE, n. An enlargement of the liver or 
spleen, caused by the ague. Brande, 

A mere ague-cale. coagulated of a certain fever. Milton. 

A'GVED (a'gud), a. Struck with an ague. “ With 
flight and agued fear.” Shak, 

A'GVE— FiT, n. A paroxysm of the ague. Shak, 

A'GUE-PR 66 f (a'gu-prdf), a. Proof against agues. 
“ 1 am not ague-prooff* Shak. 

t A-GUfiR'RY, 17, a. [Fr. aguerrir.] To inure to 
the hardships of war. 

The best aomrrUd of any troops in Europe. Lyttlaton, 

A'GUE— SPfiLL, n, A charm for the ague. 

The mountebank now treads the stage- and sells 
His pills, his balsams, and his ague-spells. Gag. 

A'GUE-STROCK, a. Struck as with an ague. 
“ ^gue-struck tvith fear.” Hewyt. 

A'GUE-TREB, n. A name sometimes given to 
sassafras. Bailey, 

t A-GUlSE' (a-giz0> To dress. — See Guise. 

** Her head she fondly would aguise,** Spenser. 

t-^-GUf^E' (a-liz'), n. Dress. 

The glory of the court, their fashions. 

And crave aguise, -with all their princely state. More, 

A'Gp-ISH, a. Pertaining to ague. B, Jonson. 

A'Gy-lSH-NfiSS, n. Quality of resembling an 
ague. Johnson. 


fAID'ANCE, n. Help; support; aid. Shak. 

t AID'ANT, a. Helping ; helpful. Shak. 

AWE-DE-CAMP (ad'^-kflwng) [ad'p-kfliwng', W. 
Ja . ; ad'^-kJSng', E. K, Sm , ; ad^^-kamp, IVb.J, n, 
pi. ATL£s-DJB~€rAMr. [Ft ,, field-aid.] A military 
officer appointed to attend a general officer, 
to receive and carry his orders; — written also 
aid-de-camp. 

AJD'IJR, n, 1 . One who aids ; a helper. 

2. {Lawf) One who aids or promotes the 
commission of a crime ; an accessary before or 
at the fact ; a principal in the second degree ; 
an abettor. Brmill, 

AID'F^^L, a. Giving aid ; helpful. Ec.Rev. 

AID'JNG, p, a. Affording aid; assisting; helping. 

AID'LBSS (ad'les), a. Without assistance. Shah. 

t AID'— MA-JQE, n. The former title of the adju- 
tant of a regiment. Booth. 

AI'GRE (5'gur), n. [Dan, eger, the ocean.] The 
flowing of the sea ; eagre. [Provincial, Eng.] 
— See Eagre. 

AI'GRlglT (a'gr§t), n, [Fr. aigrette,] 

1 . (JZod?,) The egret, or heron. — See Egret. 

2. An oriental ornament for the head, in the 

form of a heron’s crest. Tweddell, 
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4 POKJ^.TTS:\ n. [Fr.] (Bozf*) The calyx of 
composite plants, being a kind of tuft, down, or 
membranous coronet ; aigret. Braiide, 

41 -QUiLLE‘y n. [Fr.] A needle ; an instrument 
used by engineers to pierce rock for the lodg- 
ment of gunpovv'der. Buchancm„ 

AI’GUIl^LETTE' [Fr.] p/i7.) A 
point ; a tagged point : a decoration^ worn on 
the right shoulder of a general ; an aigulet. 

Aror-LET, or AIG'L^T, w. [Fr. agidllette,'] 

1. A point of gold at the end of fringes •, a 
tagged point ; a knot ; an aglet. 

With golden ni/julets that glistered bright. Spenser. 

2. {Xaut.) A lashing rope for securing the 
breeching of a gun on board a ship. Nant. Diet. 
—See AoiiET. 

AIK^rAw, n. (Bot.) A popular name of a species 
of lichen or moss. Ogihie. 

AIL, V. a. [Goth, (tgis, troublesome ; ffp'^o,*pain ; 
A. S. eglian^ to feel pain, or aidlian^ to be sick.] 
\i. AILED ; pp. VILIXG, AILED.] To give pain to ; 
to pain ; to trouble ; to affect in any manner. 

^*T1hs verb is never used when speaking of a 
definite (iirtea^.e , but it.s subiect is always indetermi- 
nate. Tims we say, “ tVljiit aili> him ” ? “ Something 
atli him”, “Nothing axis him ; but never, “A 
fever ads him.” 

AIL, V. n. To feel pain ; to be in pain or trouble. 

And much he aife, but yet he is not sick. J>aaieL 

AIL, n. A disease ; pain ; illness ; ailment. Pope. 

n. [Sans. m7a«^o, tree of heaven, 
the name of one species in the Moluccas.] {Bot.) 
A genus of trees or plants found in China and 
the East Indies. Craig. 

Jttc^ Sometimes spelled adanthus, (as if the name 
was related to auOos, a flower,) which, Loudon says, 
IS incorrect. 

or AT’LE-r 6 j^S\ n.pL [Fr., little 
xoings.’l Small square shields of arms, worn, 
during a part of the middle ages by knights, on 
the shoulders. They are the protot^’pes of 
modem epaulets. FairhoU. 

AlL'lNG, p. a. Sickly ; full of complaints. 

AIL'M^NT, n. Pain ; disease ; illness. GranviUe. 

aim (am), ®. n. [L. cestimo, to weig^ to con- 
sider ; Sp. asmapf to consider ; Old Fr. earner, 
to point at.] [?. aimed ; pp. aiming, aimed.] 

1. To endeavor to strike with a missile weap- 
on ; to direct towards ; to point; as, “ To aim 
at a mark.” 

Lot all the ends thou airn^st at be thy country’s, 

Thy God’s, and truth's. Snak, 

2. To endeavor ; to aspire ; to strive. 

AIM, V. a. To direct, as a missile weapon. 

“ Who aims his airy spear.” Drgden. 

Syn. — at a mark or a bird ; point a cannon 
against a wall ; level a cannon, a gun, or a blow at 
the object we wish to injure or destroy. 

Jiim to be good ; aspire to be great j endeavor to per- 
form your duty j strive to excel. 

AIM, n. 1. The direction of a missile weapon ; 
direction towards a point or object; as, **To 
take aim at any thing.” 

2. View; object; end; intention; design; 
the thing after which one endeavors. Locke. 

And, with ambitious aim. 

Against the throne and monaichy of God, 

Kaised inipiou)i war. Milton. 

3. t Conjecture; guess. 

It is impossible, by aim, to tell it Spenser. 

Syjx. — denotes an immediate, end an ultimate 
object. His aim is to improve ; liis intention is good ; 
he has a view to trade ; lus desif^n is to live in peace ; 
his purpose is fixed ; his object is worthy ; his end is 
important. 

Propose an aim or an object] have an vntention or a 
design ; form a purpose ; keep an end in view. — See 
PIRBCTIOW. 

(a'mer), n. One who aims. Wood. 

Aim'ING, n. The act of taking aim. South. 

AIM'L^SS (am'les), a. Without aim, 

AXM'LJgiSS-LYs ad. In an aimless manner. 

Air (Ar), n. [Gr. d^5^) ; L. (t^r; It. aere\ Fr. airJl 

1- The fluid which wo breathe, and which sur- 
rounds ih(' globe, esteemed by ancient philos- 
ophers a simple element, but found by modem 


chemists to consist of two simple substances, 
oxygen and nitrogen, or azote, in the relative 
bulks of 20.90 of the former to 79.10 of the lat- 
ter ; or, by weight, of 23.10 of oxygen to 76.90 
of nitrogen ; the atmosphere. Horsford. 

As broad and general as the casing air. Shak. 

2. Any aeriform fluid ; gas ; as, vital air, for 
oxygen ; fixed air, or mephitic air, for carbonic 
acid ; inflammable air, for hydrogen. 

3. Gentle wind ; a breeze. 

Fresh gales and gentle atrs 

Whispei ed it to the woods. Milton. 

4. The open weather, or the atmosphere as 
affecting health or the sensations; as, “The 
morning air ” ; “ The evening air ** ; “ A pleas- 
ant or a bleak aiV.” 

The air bites shrewdly; it is very cold. Shak. 

5. Utterance; publication; exposure. 

I am sorrv to find it has token air that I have some hand 
in these papers. Pope. 

6. t lutelligence ; information. 

It grew from the airs which the pnnees and states ^road 
received from their ambassadors and agents here. JDacon. 

7- Attitude ; manner ; look, or appearance of 
the person ; address ; aspect ; mien ; carriage. 

Her graceful innocence, her every oir. MiUon, 

8. An affected manner or gesture. 

They naturally ^ve themselves airs. Addison. 

9. {Mus.) A rhythmical succession of tones, 

forming a tune or melody, whether for a single 
voice, or for the leading voice or part ; a melo- 
dy ; a tune ; an aria. Dwight. 

10. {Paint.) The medium, as transferred to 

a picture, through which natural objects are 
viewed. Brands. 

Syn. — An agreeable, noble, or offensive air; a 
pleasing or awkwaid address , a soirowful or cheerful 
aspect or xnimi ; mild demeanor ; lofty, haughty, or ser- 
vile carriage I an innocent or guilty look] u beautiful 
or unpleasant appearance ; rude or graceful manneri,. 

Air (4r), V. a. \i. aired ; pp. airing, aired.] 

1. To expose to the air ; as, “To air beds or 
garments.” 

2. To admit air into ; to ventilate ; as, “ To 
air a room.** 

3. To refresh or^ cool by the air ; to gratify 
one*s self by enjoying the open air. 

As I was here airina myself on the tops of the mouTitniTis, 
I fell into a profound contemplation on the \ oii.t> ol 'u.nia i 

life. A'lffi-ou. 

4. To expel dampness by exposure to heat ; 
as, “ To air linen.** 

Air'-BAL-l66n', n. A machine filled w'ith a gas 
lighter than common air.— See Balloon. 

AiR'-BfiD, n. A bed, formed of a bag or recepta- 
cle of air-tight cloth, and filled with air. P. Oge. 

AIR'-BLAD-D?R, n. (Ich.) A bladder or vesicle 
in fishes filled with air. Brande. 

Air'-BLOWN (Ar'blon), a. Wafted or blown by 
the wind. 

Air'-BORN, a. Born of the air. Congr&oe. 

Air '-BORNE, a. Borne by the air. 

AiR'-BRA V-ING, p. a. Defying the vrinds. Sluxk. 

Air '-BRED, a. Produced from or in air- Potter. 

AiR'-BUIlT (Ar'bllt), a. Built in the air. Pope. 

AiR'-CfeLL, n. {Nat. Hist.) A cavity in the stem 
or leaf of a plant: — a membranous receptacle 
communicating with the lungs of birds. Brande. 

AiR-CHA M'BER, n. — • See Air-cell. Ogilvie. 

fAlR'-DRAWN, a. Drawn or painted in air. 
“ This is the air-dratm dagger.” Shak. 

AIR'-BM-BRACED' (Ar'^m-brast'), a. Encom- 
passed by air. *^Air<~embracM waters.** Sandgs. 

AlR'JpRj or exposes to the air. 

Air'-BS-OApE', n. A contrivance for letting off 
the air from water-pipes. Weak. 

Ai'RBY, n. The nest of hawks or other birds of 
prey, — See Aerie and Eyry- Richardson. 

Air -FORMED (ir'fdrmd), a. Formed from the 
air. ' Jodrell. 

Air -G f)N, n. A pneumatic instrument, resem- 
bling a musket, to discharge bullets by the clas- 
tic force of the air. Brande. 


AiR'-HOLD-BRj A vessel for holding air. Davy. 

Air-hole (ir'hol), n. 1. A hole to admit air. 

2. {Founding.) A cavity in a casting caused 
by air which is arrested on passing through the 
liquid metal ; called also blow-hole. 

AiR'I-LY, ad. In an airy manner ; gayly. Sterne. 

AiR'I-nBss, n. 1. Quality of being airy ; open- 
ness ; exposure to air; as, “ The airiness of a 
situation.” 

2. Lightness; gayety; levity. “A certain 
talkativeness and atrbiess represented in tlieir 
tongue [the French].** Felton- 

Air'ING, n. 1* A short excursion to enjoy the 
fresh air. 

To give their ladies an airing. Addieon. 

2. Admission of air for ventilation ; as, 
“ The room needs airing.** 

3. Exposure to the air for drying, removing 
odors, &c. ; as, “The airiiig of garments or of 
bedding.** 

AiR'-JACK-BT, n. A leathern jacket to which are 
attached bags or bladders filled with air ; used 
to support persons in the water. Buchanan. 

AiR'LBSS, a. Wanting communication with the 
free air ; destitute of air. Shah. 

Air'LING, n. A thoughtless, gay person. [ 11 .] 
“ Slight airlings.** B. Jonson. 

Air'-pIPB, 91 . A pipe used to draw foul air out 
of a ship’s hold, from mines, &c. Crahh. 

Air'-PLANT, n. {Bot.) A kind of plants which 
derive their sustenance w’holly fiom the air, not 
being connected with the ground. Gray. 

Air'— PO l^E, n. An instrument for weighing air. 
“ Common air-poises.** Hist, of the Royal Soc, 

Air'-PCMP, n. A machine by means of w'hich 
air may be exhausted from 
closed vessels, invented by Otto 
Guericke, a magistrate of Mag- 
deburg, about the year 1654. 

The name is also applied to a ^ ^ 
similar machine designed to force air into closed 
vessels. In the figure, a syringe, A, B,^C, com- 
municates, by means of a small pipe, F, with a 
vessel, D, called the receiver, from ivliieh the 
air is to be extracted. 

Air-pump of a fteum engine, tUopiinipof a coadonsing 
cnsinc, hv \\ Inch The iiiieru.d water and the condensed 
steam are drawn oil’ from the condenser. 



Air'-sAc, n. A vesicle or receptacle of air in 
birds, &c. ; air-cell. Buchanan. 

Air'— SHAft, n. A passage for the air into 
mines and other subterraneous places. Ray. 

Air'-SLACKED (-smkt), a. Slacked by the air ; 
as, Air-slacked lime** 

Air'-ST'IR-R|NG (Ar'sn'r-ring), a. Putting air in 
motion, ^^Air-stirring northern wind.** May. 

Air'-THREaD, n. A name given to the long fil- 
aments seen floating in the air duiiug summer 
or autumn ; gosbaracr. Crahh. 

AIR'-THRBaT'EN-Ing (4r'thr«t-tn-In^), a. 
Threatening the air ; lofty. Mir. for Mag. 

Air'-TIGHT (ir'm), a. Impervious to air; as, 
“ An air-tight vessel.** Francis. 

Air'-TrAp, n. A contrivance for excluding the 
elHuvia from drains, &c. Francis. 


Air'-v£s-SBL, n. A vessel containing air, or a 
duct for the passage of air. Ray. 


Air'Y (&r'e), a. 1. Composed of air or vapor. 

The air}/ parts of bodies, as in odors and Infections. Bacm. 

2. Belonging to the air ; relating to the air. 

“The airy region.** Boyle. 

3. Exposed to the air ; as, “An airy situation.** 

4. Resembling air, in being impalpable or in- 
visible ; unsubstantial. ^^A%ry ghosts.** 

And, as imarfnation bodies forth 
The forms of things unknown, the poet’s pen 
Turns thorn to bhapes, and gives to airy nothing 
A local habitation and a name SUmk. 


6. Wanting in reality or sincerity ; vain ; tri- 
fling. “ Airy threats,” Milton. 

6. Gay ; sprightly ; vivacious ; light of heart. 

He that is merry and airy at show when he sees a sad tem- 
pest on the sea, or danci s M'hen God tliiinders from heaven, 
roprards not when Ciod speaks to all the woild. 7b!ytor* 
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7, {Paint.') Expressins distance by a proper 
recession of the pcirts of a picture. FairkoU^ 

AlR'Y-FLt'l^’G, a. Flying like air. Thomson, 
AiR'Y-LIgHT (Ar'e-lit), a. Light as air. MiUon, 

AfSI.E (il), 71. [L. ala, a wing ; Fr. aile, a wing.] 
{Arch.) A side passage in a church, partially 
sepal ated from the nave by columns or piers. 
Where through the long-drawn aisle and fretted vault. Grau. 
AISLED (i'led or ild), a. Haring aisles. Btjroti. 

AIT, n. [Corrupted from islet, Skinner. ^ An 
islet, commonly planted with osiers, and then 
called a willow ait ; an eight. Brands, 

AITCH'BONE, n, Edgebone. — See Edgebone. 
A'l-Zb'gjiT [^-e-zo' on, Loudon, C,\ a-zoon', JVd, 

O. J?.],* n, [Gr. det, always, and living; 
A. S. aizoti, or a’lzoon,'] (Bot,) A genus of 
fleshy-leaved plants. Loudon, 

A-JAR', ad, [A. S. a^yrran, to turn.] Half or 
partly open ; — applied to a door. 

AJ'r-GA, «. A genus of labiate plants ; 

bugle. Xjoudon, 

AJ'U-TA^E, n, [Fr.] A short tube used in hy- 
draulics to regulate the size and form of the 
stream of water discha gcd ; the spout of a jet 
d^eau. Young, 

A-kAn'TJ-CONE, n, (A/m.) A term sometimes 
‘ applied to the mineral epidote. Cleaveland, 

AKE, o, n. To feel pain. — See Ache. Shah, 

A-KL\I'B0, G. [SeeKiMBO.] Arched; crooked. 
* — The arms are a-kimbo when the hands are 
on the hips, and the elbows turned outwards. 

Arbuthnot, 

A-K! N^ a. 1. Related or allied to by blood ; kin ; 
‘kindred. ‘‘Those that be nothing akin to- 
gether.’* — See Kin. ^ Vires. 

2, Partaking of the same properties ; allied 
by nature. “Questions akifi to it.*' IVatts. 

AL-. 1. The Arabic article, equivalent to ^A<?, and 
retained at the beginning of many words de- 
I’ived from that language ; as, al-coran, al-cove, 
al-chemy, al-ombic, al-maiiao, 

. 2. A Saxon prefix to some words, signifying 

noble Ijsethet], or ancient [eald], Gihsoii, 

3. A form of the Latin prefix ad, to, when 
it precedes I, as in al-lege, al-lude, al-Uteration, 
id-legation, &c. 

A 'LA, n. ; pi. a' LJE. [L., a wing.'] 

1. (Bot.) The side or lateral petal 
ionaceous corolla. 

2. {Ornith. & Bni,) The wings of 

insects. Brande. 

Al'A-BAS-T^R, n. \Qx,dXa^aarpov.] 1. A white 
stone used for ornamental purposes. It is of 
two kinds ; one of which is a carbonate of lime, 
the other a sulphate of lime or gypsum ; and to 
this, the term is now generally applied. P, Cyc. 

2. A box or vase tor holding perfumes and 
ointments ; so called because originally made of 
alabaster. Weale, 
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Al'A-bAs-T^:r, a. Made of alabaster. Addison. 

Al-A-bAs'TRI-AN, a. Relating to or like ala- 
baster* [it.] * Maunder, 

AL-A’-BAS'TRUM,n,l ^\, Xi^j^-bXs’ TRA, [Low 
L.’; Gr. dAdjSaorpov, or dA<Sj8a<rrpof ; L. alabaster.} 

1. An alabaster vase for perfumes. Ash, 

2. (Ro^.) The cup or bud of a rose ; a flower- 

bud. Craig. 

a-lAck' (a-iaLk')» interj, [“This word seems only 
the corruption of alas.*’ Johnson^ Alas ; •— 
noting sorrow. Shah. 

A-LA CK' A-D AY , in teri. Alas the day ; — noting 
sorrow or melancholy. 

t A-DAc'RI-oOs, a, [L. alacer, brisk.] Lively. 
‘‘ It were well if we were a little more alac- 
rious** Hammond, 


t A-LAC'RI-Otls-LY, ad. Cheerfully. 

Epaminondas alacriomJit expired, in conflldence flxat lie 
left behind him a perpetual memory of the victories he had 
achieved for his country. Gov. qf the longue. 


t A-LAc'Rl-ODa-N?6«S, n. Briskness; liveliness. 
“ Some life, some alaeriousmss.*’ Hammond. 


A-LAc'RI-TY, n. [L, aUbcritas ; It. alacrith Sp. 
alegi'ia ; Fr. allegresse,} Cheerfulness ; spright- 


liness ; liveliness ; gayety ; readiness. “ I have 
not that alacrity of spirit.** Skak, 

Syn.— designates mental activity; alert- 
ness, bodily actiMty. 

A-LAD'1N-IST, n. A free-thinker among the 

* Mahometans. Crabb. 

A LA FRA^^'CATSB (st-U-frAn-sazO. [Fr.] After 
the French fashion or manner. 

AL'A-LITE, 71. [Afa in Piedmont, and Gr. /.rSos, 
a kone.] {Min.) A variety of augite, called 
also diopside, Dana. 

A-LA-MI'RR (d-l 5 i-rae'r*), [dl-^-m5r', Ja. 
ai-Vmi'r 9 i,*iC.j, 7t. The lowest note but one in 
three septenaries of the gamut or scale of mu- 
sic. G}'ayt07i, 

AL‘A-MdDE', ad. &a. [Fr.] 1. Fashionably or 
fashionable ; m the fashion. Arbuthnot. 

2. (^Cookery.) Applied to meat dressed in a 
peculiar manner; as, Alamode heef.** 

AL-A-MODE', 71. A thin, silk stuff. TP^hitlock. 


Al’A-RY, a. [L. a/irr/s; ala, a wing.] Of the 
nature of wings. Craig. 

A-lAs', infeyj. [L. at, denoting grief, and lasstts, 

' wearv ; It. a/n, lasso ; Fr. /Mas ; A. S. eala, or 
heal.*} Noting lamentation, pity, or concern. 

A-lAs' the day, intc7'j. Ah, unhappy day. Skak. 

A-LAS' the while, interj. Ah, unhappy time- 

For pale and wan he {nlan the while ') Spenser . 

fA-LATE', ad. Latelj ; not long since ; of late. 

When- p'mI'iti'* alnte did nip, 

'I I frt i i'.’ 11.' 'i 'W a lire. Greene. 

Ablate, a. [L. alatns, furnished with 'iWngs.] 
{Aot. & Anat.) Bordered by a leafy or membra- 
neous expansion. ‘ Brande. 

A LAT' E-RE, [L., from the ^iife.] —-The cardinal 
legates a lattre were the pope's assistants and 
counsellors in ordinary. Hamilton. 

AL-A-TER'J\rus, n. ['L.ala, awing, and teymi, 
three.] {Boi.) A species of Rhamniis, or buck- 
thorn ; Rhamntis Alatemus. Loudon. 


A LA MORT, a. [Fr., to deatk.1 Depressed; 
melancholy. — See All-a-moht. Ogilvie. 

A-LAND', ad. At or on land ; on dry groimd. 

And in mid ocean left them moored aland. Dryden. 

A L’AITGLAT^E (i-Ung-laz'). [Fr.] After the 
English fashion or manner. 

A-LAN'T1NE, n. An amylaceous substance ex- 
‘ tracted from the root of the Angelica archan- 
gelica or garden angelica. Brande. 


AL-AU-DI'X.E, (Or- 

nith.) A sub-family of 
birds of the order Passe- 
7 ’es and family FrinqilU- 
dee ; larks. Cray. 

Alb, n. [L. albm, white.] 

A long white linen vest- Alaudaorvensis. 
ment or tunic worn by Catholic priests. It 
differs from the surplice in fitting more close to 
the body and being tied with a giidle. B7'ande. 



A'L AR, a. Relating to, or having, wings. Craig. 

A-IiARM', n. [It. a/i* armi, to arms ; Fr. alarme.'] 

1. A signal by which soldicis arc summoned 
to take arras. 

When the angry trumpet sounds alarm. Shal. 

2. A cry or other notice of danger ; as, “ An 
alarm of fire.** 

3. A sudden terror ; a sense of danger ; con- 
sternation ; fright ; apprehension ; as, “To 
excite alai'm,.** 

4. A tumult or disturbance; that which 
causes terror, fear, or apprehension. 

0 solitude I where are the charms 
That <»a£re« have wn in thv fere? 

BetrtT .ii the rn'd'»i o ahu ms 
Than n.ijrn in this hoiiibk pl'*i*e. Coieper. 

5. A mechanical contrivance for rousing per- 
sons from sleep, or for arresting attention. 

Syn. — Alarm arises from announced or inipeiidinc 
danger ; apprchenAion from that wliicli is expected. A 
cry of a/am ; a spectacle of terror', a sudden frisht j 
an overwhelming amsternatUm. Apprehenviati of dan- 
ger makes us uneasy ; alarm affects the feelings, terror 
the understanding, frij^kt the senses ; consternation 
seizes the whole mind and benumbs the faculties. 


AL'BA, [L.] A white sacerdotal vest ivorn by 
Catholic priests ; an alb. IMnshaw. 

Al^B.A-CORE, 71. A large species of fish of the 
mackerel family, which is common in the Mod- 
iteiranean, and sometimes taken on the south- 
ern coast of England ; the bonito. Ogilvie, 

AL-BA'NI-AN, w. A native of Albania. P. Cye. 

A L-B A 'NI- AN, a. ( Geog.') 

‘ Relating Iq Albania. 

Al'BA-TROSS, «. {Or- 
nith.) A genus of large 
web-footed, aquatic 
birds, allied to the 
gulls. The common 
albatross is often met 
with in the Southern Aibatrosa. 

Ocean. P. Cyc. 

f AL-BE', or Ali-BEE', ad. [Contracted from aZbeit.'] 
Although ; albeit ; notwithstanding. Spenser. 

AL-BE'}T, arf. Although; notwithstanding. 

Albeit unused to the melting mood. Shak. 



A-LARM', V. a. [Fr. alamier.l [i. alarmed; 

' pp. ALiXRMING, ALARMED.] 

1. To call to arms, or summon to action on a 
sudden emergency. — See Alarum, v. 

2. To impress with a sense of daimer ; to 
surprise with fear; to terrify; as, “The ap- 

roach of the enemy greatly alarmed the in- 
abitants.’* 

A-LARM'-BELL, n. A bell that is rung to give 

* alarm. “ The alarm-bell rings.** Dry dm. 

A-LARM'-CL5ck, n. A clock made to sound 
' an alarm, or to strike, at any given time. 

A-LARM'-gCn, n. A gun fired to give notice of 
an enemy, or as a signal of alarm. Williams. 

A-LARM‘ING, p. a. Causing alarm; terrifying. 
A-LARM'JNG-LY, ad. In an alarming manner. 

A-LARM^JST, ?i. One who is timidly prone to 
‘ excite alarm. [Modem.] Todd. 

A-LArm'-POST, n. A post or place appointed 

* for a regiment or body of men to appear at in 

case of an alarm. Campbell. 

A-LARM'-WATCH (»-l4rm'w5ch), n. A watch 
‘ that strikes the hour at any given time. Herbert. 

A-LA'RUM [a-ia'rum, P. Ja . ; a-iar'um, F. Sm . ; 
' Ha'rum,K.],?i. Same as ALAiiM, — See Alarm. 
“ What new alarum is this same ? ** Shah. 

A-LA^R^M, a. [Corrupted from alarm. John- 

* Same as Alarm. 

Alartmvsd by Ws aentSnel the vrolf. Sheik. 


AL-BfiS'C^lNT, a. [L. albesco, albescens, to grow 

’ white.] Becoming white or whitish. Smart. 

AL'Bl-CORE, n. — See Albacobe. 

t AL-Bl-PJ-CA'TlONi n. [L. albus, white, and 
facie, to make.] Act of making white. Chaucer. 

JL-ST-qf&J^'SE§, n.pL [L.] {Ecol. Hist.) A sect 
of Christians that first appeared in the twelfth 
century ; — so called from AM, in Upper Langue- 
doc, France, or, more probably, from Albigestitm, 
the Latin name by which Naibonnese Gaul wjs 
known at tWt time. Brande. 

Al'BJN, n. [L. aXbus, white.] {Min.) A white 
variety of apophylite. Dana. 

AL-BI'NI^M, or AL'BIN-t§M [^l-bl'n^zm, Braride; 

‘ gil-biu'lzm, O. ; iFbjn-Izui, O.], «. The state of 
an albino ; a state in which the skin is white, 
the hair flaxen, and the iris of the eye pink, 

AL-BI'NO, or AL-Bi'NO, n. : pi. al-JsI'N5? or 

‘ [Fort. <Sr Sp , from L. aMrs, white.] A 

person of a pxeternatiual whitoiic-'S of the skin 
and hair, and peculiar redness of the pupil of 
the eye, which is so weak as not to be able to 
bear the light of day. The Portuguese first ap- 
plied the term to the white negroes whom they 
found on the coast of Africa ; but it is now used 
to designate persons who exhibit similar char- 

I acteristics, of whatever race or country. P. Cyc. 

I AL-Bi'NQ-I§M, n. The state of an albino. Ogilvie. 

: AL'BITE, n. {Min.') A mineral composed of sili- 

I ca, alumina, and soda. Dai^a 
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ALE 


ALBORA 

n, {Med,) A kind of itch or compli- 
cated leprosy. Dunglison, 

iL'BO-RAK, n. [Ar.] The white mule on which 
Mahomet is said to have journeyed from the 
temple of Jerusalem to Heaven. Craig, 

AL-BU-gLY'B-Ay n. ^ {Med.) 1. A strong fibrous 
membrane enveloping the testicles. Dunghsoii. 

2. The white membrane of the eye. Craig. 

Al-BU-^IN'^I-OUS, a, [L. albugo^ whiteness, a 
w'hite spot.] Resembling the white of an egg 
or the white of the eye;- — a term applied to 
textures which are permctly w'hite. Dunglison, 

t AL-BU'^lN-OCrs, a. Albugineous. Brotone. 

4L-BU'Qd, n.\ pi. [L., white- 

ness, a white spot.] {Med.) A white speck in 
the eye ; a disease in the eye, by which the cor- 
nea contracts a whiteness ; leucoma. Dunglison. 

Al'BUM, n, \pl, AL^ByM§. [L., a list or register, 
from atbus^ white.] A blank book for the in- 
sertion of autographs, short literary composi- 
tions, &c., as mementos of the writers. JVotton. 

AL-BU^M^;-AN, a. Relating to an album. C, Lamb, 

4DBU‘MEJ^, n. [L.] 1. A peculiar thick, glairy 
substance found in its purest form in the white 
of an egg, and existing also in the serum of the 
blood, in the muscles, bones, &c., of animals. 

2. {Bot.) A supply of nourishing matter in 
many seeds (as in wheat, &c.) external to the 
embryo or germ. Gray, 

AL-BU'MgN-iZE, V. a, [f. ALBUMENIZEB ; pp. 

■ ALBUMENiziNO, ALBUMENiZED.] To impreg- 
nate with albumen, as paper. Haw. 

AL-Btr-MJ*NOSE' (129), a. Same as Albumi- 

* NOUS. S^nith, 

AL-Blj'MI-NOfJs, a. Relating to, or containing, 

' albumen ; resembling albumen. P, Cyc, 

Al'B(FRN, n, [L. aSbxirnus^ a white fish.] {Tch,) 
A small fish ; the bleak, or blay ; white bait. 

AL-BiJR^NOVS,a. Relating to alburnum. Loudon, 

4L-BV’R'J\ruM, n, [L. albus, white.] (Bot) 
The softer and whiter part of wood, next to the 
inner bark of trees j the sap-wood. P. Cyc. 

JiL^C4^ n. {Omith.) A genus of birds of the 
order Anseres, having a large and singularly 
formed bill, wings very short, and the feet placed 
so far back that, when sitting, 'hese birds as- 
sume an erect attitude. — See Axcinjb. Eng. Cyc. 

AL-CADE', n. [Sp. alcalde^ See Alcaid and 

* Alcalde. Ency. 

Al'CA-H^ST, n. [Ar.] See Alkahest. Quincy. 

Ar^-CA^IC, n. (Pros,) A kind of verse used by 
the poet Alcieus, consisting of two dactyls ana 
two trochees. ** A copy of Waricn. 

a. Relating to Alcaeus or his verse. 

And take the Alcaic lute. 

Or flune own Horace, or Anacreon’s lyre, B. Jonson. 

AI^-OAID', n, [Sp. alcaydcj or alcaide \ Ar. al, 

* the, and hada^ to govern.] 

1. A governor of a castle or fort, 

2. A keeper of a jail j a jailer. 

4L-’CAl^DE^ n. [Sp., firom the Arabic kadi^ a 
jud^e.] A Spanish magistrate ; a judge or 
justice of the peace. Velasquez. 

AL-CA-LfM'Jg-T^R, n. See AlkALIMBTBK. 

4 L- cAat ' jnt-?, n. A plant. — See Henna. 

Al-C 4 R-BA'Z 4 , n. [Sp.] A species of porous 
pottery; a large earthen vessel for cooling 
water. W. Encyc. 

(Omith.) A family 
of birds of the order Passeres, containing the 
sub-families Bueconinee^ Hakyoninee^ Mcedi- 
ninm^ and GaOmUim. Gray, 

n.pl, (Omith.) A 
sub-family of ns- 
slrostral birds of 
the order Passe- 
res and family 
Alccdimda}\\iim^~ 
fishers. Gray, 



Ceiyle guttata. 



Kiug-fisher. 

Camden. 



.fT^CB'Db^ n. [L.] (Omith.) A 
genus of birds of the family AU 
cid(B ; king-fisher. Brande. 

AL-£!HfiM'JC, 5 Relating to 

AL-£!HEM^1-CAL, S alchemy ; pro- 

* duced by chemistry. 

AL-jCHEM'1-CAL-LY, ad. In the 

* manner of an alchemist. “ Lully 
vrould prove it alchemically'^ 

AL'jCHJg-MIST, n. One versed in alchemy. &hak, 

AL-OH^-MIS'TIC, ) Like an alchemist; 

AL-OH?-MiS'Tl-CAL, > alchemical. Burke. 

AL'JGH^-MIZE, V. a. To transmute, [n.] Lovelace, 

AL'£JHB-My, [Ar. aZ, the, and Gr. 
chemistry ; It, atchimia ; Fr. alchimie.) 

1. The science of chemistry, as practised in 
former times ; or the pretended art of the trans- 
mutation of the baser metals into gold and sil- 
ver, and of the preparation of an elixir by which 
disease and death were to be avoided ; occult 
chemistry. 

2. A mixed metal of which kitchen and other 

utensils were made ; — used figuratively by Mil- 
ton for a trumpet. Bacon, 

Put to their mouths the sounding edehymy. 

The orthography, when the pretended science 
flourished, was alchymy, alckymie^ alchymical. &c. ; 
now alchemy or alchymy, alckemtcal or alchymical., &c. 

jL'CpDJE, n. pi, (Omith.) A family of birds 
of the order Anseres, containing the sub-fami- 
lies AUinee, PhaleHdince, S^etiistnna, and 
Urines; auks. Gray. 

n. pi. 

(Ornith.) A sub- 
family of birds of 
the order Anseres 
and family Alci- 
des; auks. 

Gray. Ales impennis. 

ALC-MA'NJ-AN, a. Relating to Aleman, a Greek 
lyric poet. •^ Alcmanian verse consisted of two 
dactyls and two trochees. Ogilvie, 

Jl'CO, n. A kind of dog kept by the aborigines 
of the West Indies, allied to the Mexican 
mopsy. Ogilvie. 

Al^CO-H5L, n. [Ar. al-kahol, or al-kohl, the 
spirit or essence. Brande. Ar. alkahol, sulphu- 
ret of antimony reduced to a fine powder, and 
used by Eastern ladies for painting the eye- 
brows; and also any thing raised to a high 
degree of purity. Buchanan.'] 

1. The intoxicating principle of all spirituous 

liquors ; highly rectified or pure spirit, obtained 
by distillation of the fermented solution or in- 
fusion of any substance containing sugar, and 
thus capable of undergoing vinous fermentation ; 
the chemical name of ardent spirit ; spirits of 
wine, so called from having been first obtained 
by the distillation of wine. Ure. 

2. A preparation of antimony used by women 

in the East to tinge their eyelids and eyelashes 
of a black color. Buchanan. 

Al'CQ-HO-LATB, n, (Chem.) A salt in which 
alcohol appears to replace the water of crystal- 
lization. Brande. 

AL-CQ-HOL'JC, a. Relating to, or containing, al- 
cohol. Brands., 

Al-CQ-H^M-ZA'TION, n. 1. The act of con- 
verting into alcohol. Smart. 

2. The act of reducing to powder- Johnson. 

AL'CQ-HOL-IZE [ai'ko-ho-lsz, W. P. F. Ja. K. 
Sm . ; al-kQ'hq-liz, S. Jl], v. a. 

1. To convert into alcohol; to rectify mints, 

or remove their watery quality. Smart, 

2. tTo reduce to powder. Johnson. 

AL-CP-H6l'M?-T|:R, n. [alcohol, and Gr, 

Tpov, a measure.] An instrument to ascertain 
the quantity of alcohol in wines and other spir- 
ituous liquors. Ure, 

Written also alcoholometer, alcohometer, aleoholim- 
eter, and alcotfmeter. 

AL-CQ-ngL-Mfex'Rl-CAL, a. Relating to the al- 
coholmetcr* Ure. 

AL'CO-bAN [ai'fco-iitn, 8. W. P. J. F. E. Ja, Sm. 


JR.; sil-kc'rguij K. — “Orientalists, in general, 
pronounce this word a.l-ko-rin'.** Sm,], n, 
al, the, and koran, reading; karae, to read.] 
The Mahometan Bible, or the hook written and 
left by Mahomet, and containing the doctrines 
and precepts of his religion. Dryden. 

AL-CO-RAN'IC, a. Relating to the Alcoran, or 
to Mahometanism. Jameson. 

Al-CO-rAn'1SH, a. Relating to the Alcoran. 
“ Some Alcoranish doctors,” Sir T. Herbert. 

Al-CO-RAN'IST, n. One who adheres strictly to 
the letter of the Alcoran. Crobb, 

AL-COVE'' [al-kov', S. W. P. J. E. F. Ja. K. Sm. 

* B. C.; aricov, IVb.], n, [Sp. akoha, from Ar. 
alcobba, a vaulted apartment.] 

1. A recess in a chamber, or place for a bed. 

2. A recess for books in a library. Smart 

3. An arbor in a garden or pleasure ground 

Clifden*s proud akoveJ* Pope. 

A niche for a seat or a statue. Fair holt 

AL'CY-QN, n. (Ent.) A species of insect. Kirby. 

AL'CY-ON, n. See Halcyon. Brande. 

ALrCY-g-M'RI~4, n. pi. (Zool.) The higher of 
the * two orders of polypi, the individuals of 
which have eight tentacles, Agassiz. 

AL-CY-ON'IC, a. Relating to the alcyonium. 


AL-CY-6n'|-f6rm, a, 
alcyonium. 


Having the form of an 
P. Cyc. 


Al'CY-O-NITE, n. (Min.) A fruit-like, spongi- 
form hint fossil, found in chalk formations ; a 
fossil zoophyte, Brande. 

Al-CY^O n. [L.] A genus of polypes 
forrhing the type of the order AtcyonaTia.hrande, 

AL-DJ&B'A-RAn [al-dSb Villn, P. Cyc. ; kl-df-b?- 
Tin', Maunder; aid'§-bei-ran, O. ; ai-d^-ba'ran, 
Crahb, R.], n. {Astron.) A large, bright 
star in the constellation of Taurus, called also 
the Bull’s Eye. Hersckell, 

Al'D^;-HYDE, n. [akohol, L. de, from, and 
hydrogen; i. e. dlcoiiol fiom which hydrogen 
has been taken.] (Chem.) A pungent, volatile 
liquid, obtained by the oxidation of alcohol, or 
by distilling alcohol with peroxide of manga- 
nese and sulphuric acid. Brande. 

AL-D1?-H'?'D'IC, a, Noting an acid prepared from 
aldehyde. Ilohlyn. 

Al'D^R, w. [L. A.S. ailr; Dut.e&.] A 

genus of plants chiefly found in damp situa- 
tions ; the alnus of botanists. Brande, 

t Al-D^)R-HEP'^;ST, a, sup, [Ger. allerJiebst, 

loved. 
Shak, 

jS. eald- 


best-beloved; I>. all&r-liefst.] Most beloved. 
“ Mine alderJiefest sovereign.” i<hfjL. 

AL'DJgR-MAN, n , ; pi, Ai/der. 


,-MfiN. [A. 
m, man.] 


n , ; pi, 

erman ; (rider, older, and 

1. t A senator or governor. " Cowell, 

2. A magistrate or member of a town or city 
corporation, next in order to the mayor. 

AL-D^;R-MAN'10, a. Relating to or becoming an 
alderman. Ed, Kiev. 

t Al-D^;R-MAN'I-TY, n. The character of aider- 
men ; the body o? aldermen. “ Fight dry the 
battles of thy ald&rmanityJ* Underwoods. 

AL'D?R-MAN-LfKE, a. Like an alderman. ‘‘With 
an aklertnan-like pace.” Shelton. 

AL'DJgR-MAN-LY, a. Like an alderman. Swift 

Al'DB:K-MAN-RY, n. The office or quali^ of an 
alderman. * Ed. Bev. 

a. Made of alder. “Then aldem 
boats first ploughed the ocean,” May. 

AL'DINE, a. (Bibliography.) Noting editions 
of books which proceeded from the press of 
Aldus Manutius of Venice, in the sixteenth 
century ; known by the sign of the anchoi and 
the dolphin. Recently applied to elegant edi- 
tions of English works. Dibdin. 

ALE, n, [A. S. sale, eala, or aloth, ale, from 
aelan, to kindle, to inflame.] A fermented 
malt liquor ; a liquor obtained by fermentation 
of an infusion of pale malted barley, combined 
with an infusion of hops. Ure. 
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ALIDADE 


A-LEAK', ad. In a leaking state. Bale, 

(JVaiU,) A vessel is said to spring aleaky when a leak 
in any part of her commences. Ji'alconer. 

AL'?-A-TO-RV, a. [L. alea,^ a game of hazard, 
any thing uncertain.] {Civil laic.) Noting a 
contract of which the ehects depend on an un- 
certain event. Bouvier, 

AJjE^— BENCFI, n. A bench in or at an ale-house. 

ALE'BER-RY, n, A beverage made by boiling ale 
with spice and sugar, and sops of bread, 
berriesy caudles, possets.** Beaumont, 

ALE'-BREW-ilR (al'brd-er), n. One who brews 
ale. “ Disliked by our ale-hreuoersJ^ Mortimer, 

ALE*-C6N N5R (al'kon-ner), n. An officer, in 
England, whose business it is to inspect the 
measures of public houses. Act of Bari, 

ALE'COST, n, [a/c, and Gr. k6qtos, L. costuniy 
an aromatic shrub.] A plant put into ale ; 
costmary ; Balsamita vulgaris, Loudon, 

A-LTSC-TO-Rr)M'A-J0Hy, n. [Gr. dP.f/crwp, a cock, 
and paxn, a battle.] Cock-hghting. Ogilvie, 

A-L1GC'TO-RO-MAN-CY, n. Same as Alectry- 

' OMAXCY. 

A-LfiC'TRORES, n. {Omith.) A name given 

* to a sub-family of birds ; alectrurina, Chray, 

Jl-LKC’-TRU-Rl’JTMy n. pi, 

( Ornith,)' A sub-family of 
dentxrostral birds, of the 
order PassereSy and family 
Muscicapidce ; alectrures. 

Gray, Fluvlcola climacum. 

A-LEC-TRY-OM'A-£!HY, n, [Gr. hAtKTpvihvy a cock, 

* and ^ battle.] Cock-lighting, [n.] Bailey, 

A-LEC'TRY-O-MAN-CY, n, [Gr. a cock, 

* and pavrliay prophecy.] Divination by a cock ; 

attempting to foretell by a cock. Bailey, 

ALE -DRA-PER, n. A keeper of an ale-house ; 
a seller of malt liquor. Bailey, 

A-LEE', ad, {Naitt,) Noting the position of the 

* helm when pushed doxvn to the lee-side of the 

vessel. Mar, Diet, 

ALE'-PfiD, a. Nourished with ale. Stafford. 

f AL'5-GAR, n. \aUy and eager y in the sense of 
sharp \ or Fr. aigre^ sour.J Sour ale; a kind 
of acid made of ale. Bailey, 

t A-Lfi^'E-AUNCE, Alleviation. Chaucer, 

t a. [L, alacris.l Cheerful. Bacon. 

t A-LiS^GE', V. a. [Fr, alleger.l To lessen ; to 
assuage. this bitter blast.** Spenser. 

t a-LE^V5^-AUNCE, n. Alleviation. Spenser. 

ALE'h66f, n, A plant, so called from its use in 
making ale before the use of hops ; a species of 
ground ivy ; Glechoma hederacea. Temple. 

ALE -hQx^SE, n, A house where ale and^beer 
are sold. Shah. 

Syn,— See Tavern. 

fALE'-KNIGHT (al'nlt), n. A pot-companion. 
“The old ale-hiights of England.” Camden. 

AL-?-mAn'NIC, a. Belonging to the Alemanniy 
an ancient people of Germany. Bosxoorth. 

AL-J61-mAn'N{C, ». The language of the Ale- 
manni, or ancient Germans. Bosworth. 

4-L£M'B1C, n, [Ar. aly the, and amheeqy A 
corrupted from Gr. a cup or ves- ^23 

sel.] (^Chem.) A chemical vessel, of va- ^ i 
rious forms, used in distillation ; an ob- f jj 
solete form of still. Brands. 

A-LfeM'BR5TH, n. A term applied by the old 

* chemists to a poisonous salt, which they called 
the salt of wisdom^ composed of ammonia, mu- 
riatic acid, and the oxide of mercury, Brande. 

ALE'-Mfi A§-yRE (5Pm«zh-ur), n. A liquid meas- 
ure for ale. ’ Ash. 

t .\-LfiNGTH', ad. At full length. Chaucer. 

AL'E-pUy n, [Gr. a priv, and U-rcts. a scale.] 
( Ich.) A genus of fishes, with broad oodies and 
small heads^ and nearly scaleless. Craig. 

A-L£RT', a. [It. air erta, in the phrase stare 



I air to stand upon one’s guard, to be watch- 
ful, et'ta [L. erectUy sc. via i meaning the steep 
ascent of a hill ; Fr. aierte.l 

1. Being on guard, or on the lookout ; watch- 
ful ; vigilant. “ He was always alert and at- 
tentive^ to the claims of friendship.” Giuit^s. 

2. Nimble; prompt; lively; brisk; smart. 

“ I saw an alert young fellow.” Addison, 

On the alerty on one’s guard ; on the lookout, 

A-LERT':^5:sS, n. The quality of being alert; 

* sprightliness ; briskness. Addison, 

Syn. — See .Vlacrity. 

ALE— POLE, A pole or post set up for a 

ALE— POST, 5 sign befoie an ale-house. “The 
ale-pole doth but signify that there is good ale 
in the house.” Frith. 

Ale— S lL-VJPR, A tribute anciently paid to 
the lord mayor of London by the sellers of ale. 

ALE'— STAKE, n. A stake set up as a sign before 
an ale-house ; an ale-pole. Chaucer, 

ALE'— TAST-^IK, n. An officer who inspects ale 
or beer. Cowell. 

AL-EU'RQ-MAN-CY (?l-yu'ro-mdn-se), n. [Gr. 

'flour, and pavrstay prophecy.] Divina- 
tion by means of flour. Craig. 

A-LEU'TI-AN, ? [Rus. aleuty a bald rock.] 
A-LEU'TJC, y {Geog.) Noting certain islands 

* in the Pacific Ocean. 

ALE'— VAT, n, A tub in which ale is fermented. 

t A-LEW' n. A shout ; loud call ; halloo. 

Lament wdth loud alew." Spenser. 

ALE'-WASHED (aPwSsht), a. Steeped in ale. 

Foaming bottles and ale-washed wits.** Shak, 

ALE'WIFE, n, ; pi. ale^wIve§. 1. A woman 
that keeps an ale-house. Swift, 

2. An American fish of the herring 

kind, smaller than a shad. Storer. 

Alr?]§:-AN'D?;R§ (aHg-ztnM^rz), n, (Bot.) A 
plant of the genus Smyrndumj now generally 
superseded by celery. Loudon, 

AL-}ii:^-AN'D5R*§-FOOT, n. The name of an 
herb ; alexanders. Johnson. 

AL-E^-AN'DRJ-AN, a. Belonging to Alexander 
or Alexandria.* P. Cyc. 

Al-^I^^-An'DRJNE, n. A kind of verse, borrowed 
from the French, and consisting of twelve sylla- 
bles, fiist used in a poem called the AUxandriad. 

A needless Ahisrcavlnne ends the song, 

That, like a wounded snake, drags its alow length along. 

AL-ISX-An'DRINE, 05. Relating to the Alexan- 
drine verse. Warton. 

AL-E^-AN'DRlTB,n. (Min.) A species of chrys- 
oberyl. Phillips. 

A-lBx-I-PHAR'MA-CAL, a. Counteract!]^ poi- 
son ; alexiphannic. * Dean Pierce. 

A-LflX-I-PHAR'MlC, n. (Med.) An antidote 
’ against poison; — written also, with more pro- 
priety, alexipharmac, . Bryant. 

A-L:fiX-l-PHAR'MIC, a. [Gr. to ward off, 

and (ptippoKovy a poison.] Antidotal ; counteract- 
ing poison. Dunglison. 

A-LfiX-1-TfiR'lO, 7 a. [Low L. alexiteriumy 
A-l£x-I-T^R'I-CAL, Jfrom Gr. &Xs^r)Ttipiov'yd.Xt^uiy 

* to ward off.] T?hat drives away or counteracts 

infection or poison. Johnson. 

A-Ij£X-I-t£r'ICS, f®. pi. (Med.) Preservatives 
' against infection or poison. Brands, 

Al'FBT, n. [A. S. celany to bum, and feety vat.] 
A caldron of boiling water, into whicn an ac- 
cused person plunged his arm, by way of ordeal, 
to show his guilt oV innocence. Tomlins. 

At ' QAy n . ; pi. XxJg^M. [L., seaweed^ (Bot.) 
An order of cryptogamous plants, comprising 
seaweeds, lavers, and the floating scum-like 
substances of ditches and rivers. Loudon. 

AL-G4-Rd'BAt n. [Ar. aly the, and garobay 
bean-tree.] (Bot.) A tree bearing pods contain- 
ing a sweetisn pulp, supposed Iw Some to have 
been the wild honey on which St. John fed in 
the wildemess ; Cerafonia siHgtwt. Loudon. 


ALG\-Ror, 7 [Named from Vittorio A A 7 a. 
AL'GA-RoTH, ) rottiy a Veronese physician.] 

{Med.) An insoluble oxychloride of antimony; 
— formerly used in medicine. Miller, 

t AL'GATE, or AVgXTJIS, ad. [A. S. algeafs.} 
Altogether; everyway; always. Spenstr. 

AL'GA-TRANE, 7i. [Fr. algatrane.} (Ohem.) X 
sort of pitch or bitumen. Ctabb. 

AL-GA-2EL', R. [Ar.] {2o'd,) A beautiful spe- 
cies of antelope ; the gazelle. P. Cyc. 

AL'^B-BR V, 71. [It. ^ Sp., from ^Vr. al, the, and 
gebery philosopher, according to some ; from 
gefry parchment, according to others. Menage 
suggests algiabaraty the restitution of things 
broken ; Gilchi'isty aly the, and juhry consolida- 
tion.] A kind of universal aiithmetic; that 
branch of mathematics in which the operations 
are performed by means of letters and other 
symbols ; the science which establishes the 
rules of arithmetic and the piopeities and re- 
lations of numbers by general reasoning. 

AL-^^l-BR.^iC, ) ct. Relating to algebra; 
AL-^B-BRA'1-CAL, ) as, Algebraic symbols.” 

Mgebraw curvcy a cuive such that the relation be- 
tween the coordinates of any of its points can be ex- 
pressed by the signs and terms of algebra. Da. ^ P. 

lL-<?B-BRA'I-CAL-Ly, ad. By means of algebra. 
AL^^Jg-BRA-JST, n. One who is versed in algebra. 

AL'^ 5-NEB, 71. (Astron.) One of the principal 
stars in the constellation Pegasus. Hind 

AL-^E-RINE', n, A native of Algiers. Murray. 
AL-(75-RiNE', a. {Geog.) Belonging to Algiers, 
t AL'^ID, a. [L. algidusy cold.] Cold, Coles, 
t AL-9^I>'|-TY, n. Chillness ; cold. Coles, 

t AL-^lF'lC, a. That produces cold. Bailey. 

Al'GQL, n. (Asti'071.) A fixed star in the con- 
stellation Perseus, remarkable for periodical 
changes in brightness. Berschel. 

AL-60L'Q-^Y, n, [L. algUy seaweed, and Gr. 
’ kdyosi a dis'eourse.] (Bot.) A treatise on the 
algae or seaweeds. Landsborough. 

AL'Q ‘6Ry7i. [L.] Extreme cold ; chill. Bailey. 
Al'GQ-RAb, n. (Astron.) The chief star in the 
constellation Corvus. Hind. 

t AL'GQ-RI§M, 71, [Ar.] Same as Algorithm. 
Algorism stones,” i. e. counters. Sir T, More. 

AL'Gp-RlTHM, n. [Ar.] The art of computing 
by numeral figures ; arithmetic ; algebra; — the 
art of computing in any particular way.Z)«. ^ P. 

t AL-GOSE', a. Extremely cold ; chill. Bailey. 

AL'GOUS, a. [L. alga, seaweed.] Abounding in 
seaweed, [r.] Ash. 

AL'GUA“Z}L(ai'g?t-z€0 [ai'g?t-zsi, S?w.; ai'g?- 
zll, ; sil-gw5'zil or &I-g^-25I', jfiC.], n. [Sp. 
alguadly a constable.] An inferior officer of 
justice ; a sort of bailiff or constable, Smollett. 

AL-hIjN'NA, n. A plant; Lawso7\ia, — See 
‘ Henna. ’ Ogilme. 

AL-I-A'CEOTIS [ai-§-a'shus, 66), a, [L. aliumy or 
alliumy garlic.] — See A-lliaoeous. Francis. 

A'LJ-As [a'lf-Ss), ad. A Latin word, sipiifying 
otherwise ; as, “ Simson, alias Smith, alias 
Baker.” 

A'LJ-ASy n. 1. An assumed name; another 
name. 

An antlior wm forced to astume every week new dHase» 
and new diaguiaes. JIacaway, 

2. (Law.) A second or further -vmt issued 
after a first writ of capias. Whishaw. 

At 'I-BXy n. [L., elsewhere.] (Law.) The plea 
of’ a person, who, to prove himself innocent of 
an offence or crime, alleges that be was else- 
where, or at another place, at the time when the 
act was committed. Bvrrill. 

t Al'I-BLE, a. [L. oMhiUs ; a/o, to nourish.] Nu- 
tritive ; nourishing. Bailey. 

AL'I-DADByn, [Ar.] The index or ruler that 
moves about the centre of an astrolabe or quad- 
rant, carrying the sights. Brande. 
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ALIvERJVIES 


AL'r?N (al'yen), a. pli. alius, auotlier ; alieims, 
that pertains to another.] 

1, Foreign ; not native. 

Inglonous shelter lu an alien land. PJdOxps. 

2 . Estranged ; differing in nature or tendency. 

They encouraged principles alien trom our religion and 
government. Snyt. 

AL^rglN (aryen)> w. 1- A foreigner, as distin- 
guished from a natural-born citizen ; not a den- 
izen or native ; a stranger. Hooker. 

2. {Law.) A foreigner who is a resident or 
subject ; or one born in a foreign countn% and 
never naturalized. Cowell. 

Syn.— See Stean&eb. 

(.aryen), t?. a. [i. ALIENED ; pp. alien- 
ing, ALIENED,] To make any thing the prop- 
erty of another ; to alienate, [b.] Hale. 

AL-r]g;N-A-BiL'{-TV, n. (Law.) State of being 
alienable ; capacity of being alienated. Burke. 

AL'I A-BLE (al'yen-a-bl), a. Capable of being 
alienated. Land is alienable.** Dennis. 

AL'lgN-A^E, (Law.) The condition or state 
of an alien. Lawes. 

AL'IgN-ATE (al'yen-at) [ 21 'yen-at, S- W, J. F. 
Ja. K. Sm. ; hl'e-en-at, P. Kenrick), v. a. [L, 
almiOt alienatus, to make another s ; alienus, 
another's ; It. alienare ; Sp. alienar ; Fr. 
almier.) [i. alienated ; pp. alienating, 

ALIENATED.] 

1. To transfer property to another. 

The countries of the Turks were once Christlaiij . . - 
though now tliey be utterly alienated, J^on. 

2. To change from friendliness to aversion ; 
to estrange. 

Any thing that is apt to disturb the world, and to alienate 
the afKCtions of men from one another, ... is either ex- 
prcasly, or by clear loubiquencc and deduction, turhuU.i ri in 
the New TeBtameut. TtUotson. 

AL^I^N-ATE (§Ll'yen-|it), a. Withdrawn; alien- 
ated. Wholly alienate from truth.” Swift. 

AL'T^N-ATE (al'y^n-^t), ?i. AnaUen; a foreigner. 
‘*He is’ an alienate.** Stapkton. 

AL-I^JN-A'TION (ai-yen-a'shun), n. \h.alienatio\ 
It. alienazidne ; Fr. aliMation.) 

1. (Law,) Act of transferring property, par- 
ticularly real property ; transfer. Swift. 

2. State of being alienated, “The estate was 

wasted during its alienation** Johnson. 

3. Estrangement; change of affection. Bacon. 

Mienaiion qf mindy mental derangement ; insanity. 

Hookef, 

Syn.— See Disagreement, Insanity. 

AL'IgN-A-TQR (aryen-li-t 9 r), n. One who alien- 
ates or transfers property. Warton. 

AL-IBNE' (al-ySn'), (Law.) To convey prop- 
erty to another ; to alienate. Blackstone. 

AL-I^:N-EE' (al-yen-5'), n. (Law.) One to whom 
a transfer of property is made- Blackstone. 

AL'r^N-I§M, n. The state of being an alien; 
alienage, [b.] Kent. 

AL-I^N-SR' (si-y^n-brO, n. (Law.) One who 
transfers property to another- Blackstone, 

t" A-LIfe', ad. On my life. Shak. 

t a-lIf'^iR-oOs, a, [L. alay a wing, and ferOy 
to bear.] Having wings. Bailey. 

Al'T-FOrM, a. [L. alay a wing, and forma, form.] 
Having the form of wings, [a.] Owen. 

t a. [L. alig&r\ ala, a wing, 

and geroy to bear,] Having wings. Bailey. 

A-EIGHT'^ a. Lighted ; lit. “ The lamps 

were alight.** Diokens. 

A-LIght' (9-lltO, t?. n. [A. S. alihtan, to come 

’ down.] [t. ALIGHTED ; 233?. ALIGHTING, ALIGHT- 
ED ; ALIT, Byron.] 

1 . To stop or rest after descending. 

Like a lark, melodious in her mounting, and continuing 
her »ong till 6hc attirkis Bryden, 

Should a spirit alight upon the earth, what would his no- 
tions of us be? Addison. 

2. To come upon the feet in descending from 
a carriage, or from the back of a horse or other 
animal ; to dismount. 

The sure traveller, 

Though he alights sometimes, still goeth on. Herbert 

8 . To fall upon. 


But storms of stones from the proud teraplejs height 
Pour down, and on our battered helms aught I/ryaen. 

A-LIGN' t?. a. [Fr. aligner.] To adjust 

* by a line ; to form in line, as tioops. Vose, 

A-LIGXE'MENT (Hln'nieiit), w. \Fr. alignem^t.] 
(Mil.) The position of a body of men in a 
straight line. Glos. of Mil* Terms, 

A-LiKE', ad. & a. [o and like.] With resem- 

* blance ; without difference. 

All seasons, and their change, all please alike. Milton. 

In birth, in acts, in arms, alike the rest. JFati'jax, 

Syn. — See Equal. 

A-LIKE'-MiND'?D, a. Like-minded. Bp. Hall. 

AL'J-M£nt, n. [L. aliinenturriy ^ food ; alOy to 
nourish.] Nourishment ; nutrition ; food ; nu- 
triment ; things necessary for the support of 
life. Arhuthnot. 

AL-J-m£nT 'AL, a. That nourishes. Milton. 

AL-l-MfiNT'AL-LY, ad. So as to serve for nour- 
ishment or* sustenance. Browne. 

AL-l-MfiJSTT'A-Rl-NESS, n. Quality of being ali- 
mentary or nourishing. Bailey. 

AL-T-MENT'A-RY, a. 1. Pertaining to aliment. 
“ The alimentary duet.” Arbiithnot. 

2. Nourishing. “Of alimentary tooiSy som& 
are pulpy and very nutritious,” Arbuthtiot. 

Mimmtary eanaXy a tube or cavity in an animal 
body, into wdiich nutriment is taken to be digested, 
and by winch it is conveyed tlirough the body. 

AL-I-M^IN-TA'TION, n. 1. Act of nourishing. 
2. State of being nourished. Bacon. 

AL-l-MfiN'TlVE-NJ&SS, n. (Phren.) The organ 
of appetite for food and drink. Combe. 

AL-l-MG'Nl-ottS, a. That nourishes. Harvey. 

Ali'T-Mp-NY, n. [L. alimonia, maintenance.] 
(Law.) A*n allowance to which a married wo- 
man is entitled, upon a legal separation from 
her husband, when she is not charged with 
adultery or an elopement. Burrill. 

A'LI-5th, n. (Astron.) A star in the constella- 
tion Ursa Major, or Great Bear. — See Al- 
LiOTH. Hind* 

AL'l-PfiD, a, [L. alay a wing, and pes, pedis, a 
foot.] wing-footed ; swift of foot. Ash* 

Al'' 1 -p:Sd, n* An animal whose toes are con- 
nected by a membrane, serving for a wing, as 
the bat. Craig. 

AL'J-QUANT (aiVkwant) [ai'e-kwiat, S. P. J. 
F. Ja. Sm* C. j ai' 9 -kwbnt, IV. K.], a* [L. ali- 
quantuSy somewhat.] (Arith.) AMquam parts 
of a quantity are such as arc not contained in 
that quantity an exact number of times ; as, 3 
is an aliquant part of 10, thrice 3 being 9, four 
times 3 making 12. Eaton. Davies % Peck. 

Al'i-GUOt (are-kwbt), a. [L. aliquot, some.] 
(Arith.) Aliquot parts of any number are such 
as will exactly divide it without any remainder ; 
as 3 is an aliquot part of 12. Baton. Da. % P. 

AL-|-sAn'I){:r, n* A plant used as a salad and 
potherb ; — ^written also aUxemders. W. Encye* 

AL'ISH, a. Resembling ale. Mortimer* 

AL^-TRtJNK, n* pLi. ala, a wing, and truncm, 
body.] (Bnf.) The segment of the trunk of an 
insect, to which the wings are attached. Bratide* 

f AL'J-TURE, n. [L. aljiura, a nourishing.] Nour- 
ishment. Bailey. 

A-LIVE', a. \a and live\ formerly on live. “For 

* prouder woman is there none on live.** Chaucer.] 

1. Having life ; living ; not dead. 

Why, then, he is ahve. Nay, he is dea4. Shak. 


2. Showing all the signs of life ; having the j 

senses in Ml activity ; sensitive. I 

Though tremblingly olive to nature^e lawa, 

Yeb ever firm to honoPs aacred cauie. Falconer. 

3. In existence ; in force ; active. I 

There U scarce truth enough alive to make societies se- 
cure. £^ak. 

4s. Lively ; cheerful ; joyous, as in the phrase j 
All alive:* \ 

5. In the world, or of all in the world ; by 
way of emphasis. * j 

The Earl of Northumbexioud was the proudest man alive. 

Clarendon, \ 

A-lIz^A-rIne, n, [alizariy the commercial name 


of madder in the Levant.] A peculiar coloring 
principle obtained from madder. Brande. 

AL'KA-H£sT, 71 . [Ar.] The pretended universal 
solvent or menstruum of the ancient alchemists. 

Al.-KA-IIJES'T{C, a. Belonging to alkahest. Ash. 

AL-KA-LES'C^N-CY, w. a tendency to become 
alkaline. Brande. 

AL-K.y-LfiS'C^:NT, a. Tending to become alka- 
line’; beginning to be alkaline. Arhuthnot. 

AL'KA-Ll, or AL'KA-LI [hl'kH?, S. W. P. J. E. 

F. Sw.; ai'k?i-ll, Ja. K. Wh.], 7t. ; pi. 

LiE^. [Ar. al, the, and kali, a plant, froni the 
ashes of which soda was originally obtained.] 
(Chem.) The name applied to a class of bodies 
which have the common characteristics of be- 
ing caustic to the taste, ^of forming neutral 
compounds or salts with acids, and of changing 
vegetable blue to green, and yellow to brown. 
The alkalies are of three kinds ; — 

1. Ammonia, a gaseous body, composed of 
hydrogen and nitrogen, and formed by^ the de- 
composition of animal substances. Being verj 
easily evaporated w^hen dissolved in water, it 
was formerly called volatile alkali. 

2. Potash* and soda, long known as the fixed 
alkalieSy lime, magnesia, strontia, baryta, called 
the alkaline earths, and lithia, all compounds of 
ceitain metals and oxygen, and none of them 
susceptible of decomposition by heat alone. 

3. Morphia, quinia, aconita, digitalia, &c., 

obtained from plants, and hence called 7 egeta- 
hie alkalies, or alkaloids, consisting of oxygen, 
hydrogen, nitrogen, and carbon, all decomposed 
at high temperatures, giving rise to new prod- 
ucts. Vi'e. 

AL-KAl'I-FI-A-BLE, a. [alkali, and L. fio, to 

* become.] That may be alkalified. Jou7\ 

AL-KAL^l-FY, ^5. a, [alkali, and L. facia, to 
■ make.] [i. alkalified ; pp. alkalifying, 
ALKALIFIED.] (Chem.) To change to alkali ; 
to alkalize. Smart. 

AL-KA-Lf a. [alkali,^ and Gr. yrwficq, 

to produce.] Generating alkali. Smai^t. 

AL-KA-LIM'^:-T 5 :R, n. [alkali, and Gr, glrpop, a 
measure.] (Chem.) An instrument for ascer- 
taining the strength of alkalies. Hamilton. 

AL-KAL-1-m£;T'RIC, Relating to alka- 

AL-kAl-1-m£t'RI-CAL, 5 limetry. Ure. 

Al-KA-lIM'^I-TRY, n. The art of measuring 
the ’strength of alkalies. Vre* 

Al'ka-lIne, or Al'ka-lIne [ai'k?i-nn> W. J. 
B. F. Sm. ; &l'ka-lin, ‘S. P* Ja. K.], a. Having 
the qualities of alkali. 

Alkaline earths, lime, magnesia, baryta, strontia, 

AL-KA-LlfN'J-TY, n. The distinctive quality or 
nature of an alkali, P. Oyc. 

AL-KA'LI-OtS, a. Having the quality of an al- 
’ kali. “ An acid and alkahous nature. ’ Kinnie7\ 

t AL-KAL'l-ZATE, v. a. To make bodies alka- 
line. Johnson, 

fAL-KAL'I-ZATE, a. Impregnated with alkali. 

Other atkiiUzate salts.” Boyle* 

t AL-KAl-I-zA'TION, n. Impregnation with al- 
kali, [r.] Johnson, 

Al'KA-LIZE, V. a. To impregnate with alkali ; 
to make alkaline ; to alkalify. Ogilvie. 

AL'KA-L 6 Id, n. [alkali, and Gr. e75o<, form.] 
(Ch'em.) A substance analogous to an alkaline 
base, of vegetable origin, and generally possessed 
of great medicinal activity ; any vegetable prin- 
ciple which has alkaline properties. — See Al- 
kali. Brands* 

Al'KA-LoId, a. Relating to, or containing, alkali. 

Al'KA-nSt, n. A red coloring matter procured 
from the root of the Anohusa Hnctoria ; — used 
for coloring unctuous preparations. Parnell. 
Alr'KAR^SlNE, n* (Ch&n.) A compound of car- 

* bon, hydrogen, oxygen, and arsenic, Brande, 

n. (Bot.) A species of Physalis 
or winter-cherry. Loudon. 

4L^BMRfJifE§,n. [Arab.] A confection, of which 
the scarlet-colored kermes berries form the 
chief ingredient. 

Alkermee comforts the Inner parte. Furton, 
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ALLEMANNIC 


Al'KQ-rAn, m. See Alcoran. 

All, a, [Gr. the whole. — Goth, alls ; A. S. 
esli or eal.l The whole of ; every one of ; every 
pait of ; as, “ All men ” ; “ All one’s work” ; 
“ All day ” ; “ In all Venice.” Shak, 

Syn. — AU IS collective ; eaery is distiibutive ; each 
is resttictive. All dcsciibes poisons oi things taken 
together; cwen/ deaciibes them taken singly, eocAde- 
sctiheb thoai taken sepaiately. All men means a body 
of men taken together , ei cry man may designate the 
same number and in the same position, but considered 
singly; each man would imply that they aie consid- 
ered apart from each other. Each relates to two or 
more individuals ; eoery always to several 

All, ad. 1. Quite ; completely ; altogether ; 
wholly. ** All alone Marcus did light.” Shak. 
2. t Although ; just as. Spenser. 

All one, quite the same. — AU the better, better by so 
much, or better to that extent. — At all, in the le.ist ; 
in the least degree ; to the least extent ; under any 
circumstances. 

Tt '■‘'lo,' K" 'fit come n* aV, Pke outbreaking 

of ' . 1 1 ■ • 1 <■ 1 I • ' L.i. JO, fFebbter. 

All, n. The whole ; every thing. 

Our all is at stake. Athhson 

Thou shalt be all in dll. Jihlton. 

fS^AU is much used in composition ; but, in most 
instances, it is merely arbitrary, as appears in the 
following compounds. 

ALL-A-BAN'DQNED (M-a-b3.n'dtjind), a. Deserted 
by all. This all^abaiidoned desert.” Shelton. 

ALL-AB.riORRED' (^Wb-hord'), a. Detested by 
all. A^f-a6/iorrerf war.” Shak. 

ALL-AB-S(5RB'JNG, a. Absorbing or engrossing 
all. * Clarke. 

AlL-AC-c6m'PLIsiied (-plXsht), a. Completely 
accomplished. Clarke. 

ALL-AD-MIR'ING, a. Wholly admiring. Shak. 

ALL-AD-Vr§RD', a. Advised by all. Warbiurtoix. 

aiJlau, n. [Ai*., the Deity. 1 The Arabic name 
of the Supreme Being. P. Cyc. , 

All- 5-LONG', ad. Throughout; In the whole. 

** Soionion aU^alony in his Proverbs.” TUhtson. 

ALL-A-M5RT', a. [See A wort.] Dispirited. 

“ What ! sweeting, all a-?mrt ? ” Shak. 

AL'LAN-ITB, n. (Jllm.) An ore of cerium and 
iron found in many places. Dana. 

AL-LAN-TO'IC, a. (C/iew.) Pertaining to the al- 
lantois ; — formerly used to note a supposed acid 
contained in the allantois of the cow. Miller. 

^L-LAn'ToID, or AL-LAN-TOID’, n. (Anat.) 
Allantois. — See Allantois. Dunylison. 

5L-lAn'TQ-INE, n. (^Ohem.) A substance con- 
tained in the allantoic fluid of the cow. Miller. 

AB-LAN'ToIS, or AL-LAN-T5Is', n. [^Gr. vLlXav- 

' ; i^XXai, a gut, and rJirlor, form.] 

A thin membranous sac situated between the 
amnion and chorion of the foetus. Iloblyn. 

ALL-AP-PR6vED', a. Approved by all. More. 

AlL-A-ToN'ING, a. Atoning for all, Drydm. 

t AL-LA'TRATE, V. n. [L. aUcdro.’\ To bark. 
Let Cerberus . . , allatraieP Stubhes, 


AL-LAv', V. a. [A, S. alecgan, to lay down ; It. 
alleviare\ Sp. aUHitr\ Fr. alUger.] [L al- 
layed ; pp. ALLAYING, ALLJV.YBD.] 

1. To repress ; to quiet ; to pacify ; to appease. 

If by your ert you have 

Put the wild waters la tnls roar, allay them. S^iak, 

2. To soothe ; to assuage ; to alleviate ; to 
relieve. 

Gentle stroking with a frnooth hand otZtoys violent jmlns 
and cramps. Mvrke. 

3. + [Fr. aloyer.'] To mix one metal with an- 
other; to debase by mixture.-^ See Alloy. 

Syix.’^ Allay heat or thirst; appease hunger or 
wrath } soaike pain or care ; asswiste grief ; aUeciate 
sorrow ; re^^eo« distresa — See Appease. 

f AL-LA Y', V. n. To abate ; to subside ; to jwow 
calm. ** When the rage aUays.** Shak. 

AL-lAy', n. [Fr. aloi.] Same as Allot. 

For ibols are ibnbbom In their way, 

jM colna are hardened by the aUay. mAOrrm. 

AL-I-AV'^JR, «. One that allays. Marvey. 


t AL-LAy'M?NT, n. That which allays. Shak. 

All— BE', conj. Although; albeit, Spenser. 

All— BEAR'ING (il-bdr'jng), a. That beais every 
thing. “Earth, mother.” Mtlton, 

All— BEAU 'T|;-O 0s (il-bQ'te-us,), a. Completely 
beautitul “Some emanation of the all-heaute- 
ous mind.” Pope. 

ALL-B5-H0LD'|NG, a. That beholds all things. 
“ The all-beholdiiig sun.” Bryant. 

All- BIND' lNG, a. That binds all. Shak. 

ALL-BLAsT'ING, a. That blasts all things. 
“ AU-blasting tongue.” Marston. 

ALL-BOXyN'T?-OUS, > a. Infinitely bountiful. 

ALL-BoOn'TI-PiJl, > Clarke. 

All— CHAN^'ING, a. Ever-changing. Shak. 

a'LL-CHEER'ING, a. That cheers all. Shak. 

ALL— COM-mAND'|NG, a. Swaying all. 

The all-commcmthng image of bright gold. JtaUigh. 

AlL-COM-PLY‘IN6, a. Complyine in every re- 
spect. All-complying Mexenry. More. 

AlL-COM-POi^'ING, a. That quiets all. Crashaw. 

All— COM-PRJ gl-HfiND'lNG, a. Comprehending 
all things. Dr. Allmi. 

ALL-COM-PR5;-H£n'SIVE, a. Embracing all 
things. ^•‘AU-oomprehetisive wisdom.” GlanvilL 

ALL-CON-CEAL'{NG, a. That conceals all things. 

All-concealing night,” Spenser. 

ALL-OoN'aUlJR-IiNG (M-k»ng’ker-Sng), a. That 
subdues every thing. Milton. 

All— CON'SCIO ys (-kSn'shys), a. Conscious of 
every thing. ^"AU^conscious night.” Pope. 

ALL-CON-STRAIN’ING, a. That restrains all. 

All-co7istraming law.” Drayton. 

ALL-CpN-SUM'{NG, a. That consumes every 
thing. “ AlUeonsiming care.” Pope. 

AlL-CQN-TROL'LING, a. That controls all. 

AlL-CE^-AT'|NG, a. Creating all things. 

AlL-DAr'JNG, G. That dares everything. “The 
aU-daring power of poetry.” B. Jomon. 

ALL-Djp-SfGN'|NG, a. Planning all. Bowring. 

ALL-D?I-STR<5’i?"lNG, a. Destroying all things. 
“ Thy all-destroying arrows.” Fanshaio. 

t ALL-Iie-vAST'lNG, a. Wasting all things. 

And att-devasting war provides her ibod. SvaAys. 

ALL-D^:-V(3tR'^NG, a. That eats up all. 

Destructive war and ail-ctevouriHg age. Pope. 

AlL-DIM'MING, a. That obscures all things. 

Then close lus eyes with thy iM-ilmminy hand. Manton, 

ALL-D{-RfiCT'lNG, a. Directing all. Bowring. 

ALLt-Dr§-c£RN'{NG, a. Discerning all. Ogllvie. 

ALI^DIS-CO V'lpR-iNG, a. Disclosing every thing, 
“ All-discovenng time.” More. 

ALL-D1§-GRAcED' (Rl-diz-grSLst'), a. Completely 
disgraced. “ Her aU-disgraced friend.” ShoJe. 

ALL-DIS-PiSNS'|NG, a. That dispenses all things. 

AU-dispensing bounty.” Milton. 

AlL-DI-VINE', a. Supremely excellent. Howell. 

ALI^-Dl-ViN'lNG, a. Foretelling all things. 
“ Thy all^dimning spirit.” Panshaw. 

ALL-DRfiAD'jpD, a. Feared by all. Shak. 


Al-L^-G A’TION, n. [L. allegafio.'] 

1. An ariiriiiation ; a declaration. More. 

2. A thing alleged ; an excuse ; a plea Shak, 

3. {^Laio.) The pleading or statement ot a 

party in a cause. Bio nil. 

AL-LE^E' (gil-l€j'), v. a. [L. allego, to speak tci 
or for ; Fr. alUgu&r. — A. S. alecgan, to lay 
downj [i. ALLEGED ; pp. ALLEGI.NO, ALLEGED.] 

1. To affirm; to declare; to maintain; to ad- 
vance ; as, “ To allege a fact.” 

2. To plead as an excuse, or produce as an 
argument ; to adduce ; to assign. 

Hadst thou alleged 

To thy deserted host this cause ot flight. Milton, 

Syn. — Allege a tact or a charge ; affirm what you 
know; declare what needs explanation, or what is 
passing in the mind , mamtaiu by proofs, facts, or ar- 
uinents what you are willing to abide by ; adtance a 
octrine or opinion ; adduce a fact or an argument ; 
assign a reason. — See Advance. 

t AL-LE^IE^ ) alleger ] To alleviate; 

t AL-LE^GE', ) to ease ; to lighten. Spenser, 

AL-LEgiE'A-BLE, That may be alleged. “Ex- 
cuse alleg cable'' Broicne, 

t AL-l£^E’JVI5NT, n. Allegation, Bp. Sanderson, 

AL-LEG'JgIR (gil-lSj'er), n. One who alleges. Boyle. 

AL-LE'^IANCE (gtl-is'jgins'), 7i. [L. alligo, to bind ; 
Fr._ aUrgeanee^ The fidelity or obedience which 
a citizen or subject owes to the government or 
sovereign; loyalty ; fidelity; fealty. 

Love, all the faith, and all the allegiance, then; 

For natuie knew no right dmne in men. Pope. 

t AL-LE'gMANT a. Loyal. Shak. 

AL-LB-gOh'IC, ) a. Partaking of, or like, an 

AL-Hl-GOR'l-CAL, ) allegory; typical; figurative. 

precepts.” A/^7^ow. An aXtegoncal 
sense.” Bentley. 

AL-Lp-G5R'J-CAIi-LY, ad. After an allegorical 
manner. “ Understood allegorically." Pope. 

AL-L5;-G6R'{-CAL-NfiSS, n. The quality of being 
allegoriciil ; figurativeness. Bailey. 

Al'D^I-GQ-rTst, n. One who teaches or describes 
in an allegorical manner. 

The pencil of Bpeneor is as powerful as tliat of Rubens, hii 
bi other allegorut. Ifa? ton* 

AL'L^l-GQ-RfZE, V. a. [i. allegorized ; pp, al- 
legorizing, ALLEGORIZED.] To treat allegor- 
ically ; to turn into allegory. Rakiyh. 

Ai/L5’®G-rTze, V. n. To make use of allegory, 
“ He allegorizeth upon the sacrifices.” Fulke. 

Al'L?; GO-rIz-^R, n. An allegorist. Coventry. 

AL'Ljg-GQ-RY, n. [Gr. AXXtjyofila ; &XXos, another, 
and ayopeiu), to speak.] A figurative represen- 
tation, in which the words, signs, or forms sig- 
nify something beyond their literal and obvUms 
meaning; a symbolical writing or representa- 
tion ; the expression of an abstract idea by 
means of an image ; a fable ; a type. 

Which thiwifB are an allegory. <7a?, Iv. ‘24, 

A fable »pu» out to a great length becomes an uUt^pt. ^ 

Syn. — Seo Myth, Parable. 

JD-LF.- OR& T ' TO, a. [It., dim. of allegro^ {Mas ) 
Denoting a time quicker than andante, but not 
so quick as allegro. Cralb, 

AL-Lk'ORO [al-ls'grd, W. J. R. F. K. Sm. \ &l- 
la'grs, Ja.'l, a. [It. ; L. alaeei*, brisk, gay.] 
{Mas.) Denoting a sprightly movement. 

The word properly means gay, or merry, as in 
the title of the poem of Milton, “L’ Allegro.’^ 


AlL-DROW'^Y, a. Very drowsy. Browne. 

AL'L^l-CRfiT, n. [Ger. alles, all, and kraft, 
strength.] Light armor used by cavalry and 
infantry in the sixteenth century, and especially 
by the Swiss, Ogilvie* 

t AL-LBOT',t?.«. [L.aSec^<?.] To entice. Chatwer. 

t AL-L^C-TA'TIpN, n. Allurement. Coles. 

t AL-LfiC'TlVB, a. Alluring. Chaucer. 

t AL-LfeO'TjVE, n. Allurement. SirT.Elyot. 

AlL-Sf-FI-C A' cioys, a. Completely emcaoious. 

ALL-«:F-Fl”Ollg:NT (-flfsh'^nt), a. Completely ef- 
ficient. “ AUrejicimt light.” J^se, 


ALL-feT 4 ' 0 -atTi^:NT, a. Most eloquent. Pope. 


Mr^Lm-LU'J4n, ^ W. [Hab. 

Praise ye Jehovah*] 


1. Praise the Lord ! 

And. after these thlni. 
pie in heaven, saying, Al 

2. A song of praise ; as, “ Loud aUeligahsl 
Most commonly written hallelt^h. 


I heard « great voice of much 

jEev. XIX. a* 


Ja. Sm . ; 

JfT.lJ n. [Fr.] {Mus.) A German national 
dance, formerly of a moderate movement in 
2-4 or 4-4 measure. 


Al-L?;-MAn'N1C, a. See Albmannic. P. Cyc. 
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jt/— 5M-BItA9'ING, a. Embracing all things. 

Of this unbounded, allrembractng song. 
-iL-j£ND'lNG, a. That ends all things. Shak, 

LL-^IN-hiGHT'EN-ING, «. Enlightening all 
things. “ All-enlightening rays.” C, Cotton. 

-•L-^IN-RA<5^ED^ a. Greatly enraged. J. HaU. 
-.L-^:s-SEN'TIAL, a. Quite essential. Clarke. 

-i-LE'Vl-ATE, V. a. [L. alle^o ; esc?, to, and le- 
viSy light ; Old Pr. alemance, ease.] [i, alle- 

VIATEB; pp. ALLEVIATING, ALLEVIATED.] 

1. To make light ; to lighten ; to mitigate ; to 
assuage; to relieve; to ease; to allay. **I3x- 
cellcut medicines to alleviate evils.” Bentleg. 

2. To extenuate. ** He alleviates his fault by 

an excuse.” [b.] Johnson. 

Syn. — See Allay. 

..-LE^Vl-AT-[NG, p. a. Affording alleviation ; 
relieving, 

j-LE-Vl-A'TIQN, n, 1. The act of alleviating; 
mitigation. 

2. Extenuation. All apologies for and al- 
leviatio7is of faults.” South. 

j-LE' VI- A-TiVE, n. That which alleviates, [n.] 

yLgV (dl^le), n.; pi. AL'L^:y§. [Fr. aUee^ a pas- 
sage ; alter ^ to go.J 

1. A walk or passage in a building, in a gar- 
den, &c. 

And oil within were walka and alUya wide, Spenser. 

2. A passage in a tovm narrower than a 

street; a lane, Shak. 

3. A law, or large choice marble to play with, 

ased by boys. Hallitoell, 

jL-PLAM'ING, a. Flaming in every direction. 

She could not curb her fear, but *gan to start 

At that <M-Jiamxng dread the monster spit. Beaumont. 

.L-F66Li5!-.I)AY', n. The first of April ; — so 
aamed from the custom of making fools of as 
rtiany as possible on that day. Spectator. 

A^~P<)Il-GlV'lNG, a. Forgiving all. JDrgdm. 

Ju-FOirK^' n. 1. A low game at 

3{irds. The all-four ^ from which it is named, 
ire, high^ /otn, Jack^ and the game^ !• c. the high- 
jst and lowest trump cards, the knave, and the 
jump, which, being all gained, count four, 

2. The four legs of a quadruped, or the arms 
ind legs of a biped ; as, He went on aU-fo\trs.*^ 
2. Even balance ; symmetry ; parallelism. 

♦ No simile can go on au-fours. “ I'his exum- 
de is on all-fours with the other.” Macaulay. 

.L-GlV'^R, n. The Giver of all things. Milton. 
iL-OLU'Rl-OtTS, a. Perfectly glorious, Ogilvie. 
iL— GOOD' (-gdd'), a. Supremely good. Todd. 

jli— GOOD' (4l-gdd'), n. A being of unlimited 
{foodnesHj the Supreme Being, 

To tlic Atl-iioad his lifUd hands h« folds. 

And cliaiiks luin luwun liis rvdocinod ground. Brtnkn. 

*I4-GRA 'Cloys, a. Perfectly gracious. Clarke. 

iL-Glifl>'lNG (ai-gid'iHj;).rr. Guiding all things. 

‘ God’s aU-yiiiding providence.” Sandys. 

X-HAlI.l^ intefj. [aU^ and A. S. hael^ health.] 
All health; a term of salutation. Matt. xxvUi.O. 

IlIi-hAii/, o. o. To salute. Skak. 

X-.ilAL'LOW (Si-hai'is), } n. AU-«iints-day ; 
d.-nAl.'L6W9 (ai-Ml'lde), > the first of No- 
member. Johmon. 


d.-nAl.'LOW9 (M-Ml'Ida), > the first of No- 
vember. Johmon. 

.D-HAl'LQW-MAS, n. AU-haUowtide. Bourne. 

»L-HAL'LQWtr (HMmi'lun), a. Relatingto the 
ime about All-saints-day. Shak. 

.l-hAl'low-tide (ii-hai'iHid), n, All- 
►aints-day, or the time near it. Macon. 

►L-II A F' r Y, 0 . Completely happy. Ogilvie. 

n. A name applied to several spe- 
lies of plants; a panseea. Siukek^. 

Healing all sickness. Selden. 
h-HfiLF'INO, sc# Helping in all things, Seldm. 
U-l!fD'lNO, a. Concealing all things, KAoA. 

a. Perfectly holy. Mowring. 

(ai-»w'»vrd), a. Honored by all. 
‘ The uH-hmuirml Brutus,” Shak. 


AHi-HlillT'JNG, a. Hurting all things. Shak. 

AL-LI-A'CEOUS (ai-le-a'shus, 66), a. [L. allium, 
or alium, garlic.] Haviiig the smell or nature 
of garlic or of onions. Brands. 

AL-Li'ANCE, n. [L. alhgo, to unite ; It. ^ Sp 
allianza ; Fr. alliance.'] 

1. State of being allied ; a confederacy ; a 
league; union; combination; coalition. 

2. Relation by marriage or by kindred ; af- 
finity. Dryden. 

3. The persons allied. 

I would not boast the greatness of my father. 

But point out new allumces to Cato. Addt^n. 

4. {Politics.) A league between two or more 
friendly powers- 

Syn. ~ Alliance between two nations ; a matrimo- 
nial uUiance ; the Helvetic teaffue ; the federal union. ; 
a confederacy or confederation of different states ; a 
combination of individuals ; a coalition of parties nat- 
urally hostile ; a natural affinity. 

f AL-Li'ANOE, V. a. To ally. Cudworth. 

t AL-Li'ANT, n. An ally ; a confederate. Wotton. 

t AL-Ll"CI?N-OY (^1-lish'en-s^), n. [L. allicio, 
to entice,] Attraction ; ma^etism. GlanviU. 

t AL-LJ"OIJg:NT (sil-llsh'cnt), n. An attractor. 

The awakened needle, witli joy, Icapeth towards its «7- 
lu:ient. ItoOinyon. 

ALL— I'DOL-IZ-fNG, a. That idolizes or worships 
any thing and every thing. Crashaw. 

AL-LIED' (al-lld'), p. a. United by kindred or al- 
liance ; confederated. Spmser. 

AL'Ii|-GATB, V a. [L. alUgo, alligafus^ To tic 
one thing to another ; to unite, [n.] Hale. 

Al-I4-GA'T10N, n. X. Act of tying together. 

2. {Arith.) A rule relating to the mixing of 
simple substances of different qualities to pro- 
duce a compound of some intermediate quality. 

Alligation Medial, tho process of finding the price of 
a mixture, when the quantities and prices of the in- 
grodients are given. 

Alligation Alternate is tho process of mixing quan- 
tities of (Iiiftiront prices so as to obtain a mixture of a 
required intermediate price. Eaton. 

Al'LI-GA-TQR, n. 


CrocodUef^^ ' " AUifjator. 

are distinguished from the rest of the 
Crocodile family by their foot not being completely 
webbed, by their being less aquatic m thoir haldrs, 
and by tin* ennmo teeth of the lower jaw fitting into 
a pit in iho edge of the upjier jaw, q'hoy have a strong 
smtill ui miihk. *T\niAUtgator of North America m 
a foriiitJabli) and ferocious creature, prodii^iouhly 
strong, and sometimes attaining the leiigili ot eigii- 
teeufeot. Baird. 

AL'LI-Ga-TQR-Ap'PLE, «. {Mot.) The fruit of 
the West India tree Annona palmiris ; a species 
of custard-apple. Lmulon. 

AL'Id-GA-TOR-FEAR, ». {Bot.) The fruit Of the 
West India tree Laurus Persea. Loudon. 

t ^h-hlQ^A-TVKR, n. A link or ligature. Bailey. 

AL-LfGN'MjpNT (^I-lin'm^wt), n. [Fr. aligns- 
mmt.l 

1. Act of reducing to a right line or a level. 

3. The state of being in a line; a row.— See 
Alignment. Tanner. 

AET#— II*-l0'MI-NAT-|NO, a. Ulummating every 
thing; enlightening all things, Clarks. 

Al#r*«lM'l-TAT-lNa, a. Imitating every thing. 
** AU-imiicMng ape.” Sir T. More. 

ABl^lM-Fdlt'TANT, a. Very important. Clarke. 

ABU-lM-FRfes'SiVB, a. Highly Impressive. 
AL-UNE'MpxT, «. See Aliohmbnt, Omig. 

Az#T4-|N*p5EM'JNG, a. That forms or actuates 
all, The alUinf arming Sandys. 

ALlHN-TftR'PR^T-lNO, a. Interpreting all 
things, ** AU-interpreiing voice.” Miitm. 

Al/ld-^^TlI, n. (Asfnwi,) A star in the tall of 
the Great Bear, — See Aliotm. CrM. 


AL-LF'^ION (al-llzh'un), n. [L. aUido, allisus, 
' to strike against.] The act of striking one 
thing against another. Woodward. 

AL-lIT-ER-A'TION, n. [L. ad, to, and lifcra, a 
‘ letter.] The frequent recurrence of the same let- 
ter, chiefly at the beginning of different words; 
as in the following: “ Apt alliteration’s artful 
aid.” Churchill. “Behemoth, biggest born of 
earth.” Milton, 

We travel sea and eoiU we pro. we nrowh 

We p? ogress, and we prog, from pole to pole, Quarlee. 

AL-LIT'^:R-A-T1 VE, a. Relating to allitci'ation ; 
' denoting words beginning with the same let- 
ter. Warton. 

AL-LIT'JglR-A-TlVE-N^ISS, n. Quality of being 
’ alliterative*. Coleridge. 

AL-LlT'jgJR-A-TQR, n. One who makes use o! 
’ alliteration. * Connois8ett}\ 

AL'LL&M, n. [L. ; Celt, all, hot or burning.] 
(Bojf.) A genus of plants ; garlic. Loudon. 

ALL-J0Dgi'lNG, a. That judges all. Bowe, 

All-KN6w' 1NG (ai-ns'ing), a. Omniscient. “ An 
all-knowing, all- wise Being.” Atterhury. 

All— LI 'C ENSED (ai-ll'sonst), a. Licensed to do 
every thing. “ All-licensed fool.” Shak. 

All— l6v'{NG, a. Of infinite love. Sir T. More. 

All— MAK'JNG, a. That created all; oniuific. 
“ All-seeing and aU-making mind.” Dryden. 

All— MA-TUR'ING, a. That matures all things. 
“ AU-maturiwj time.” Dryden. 

ALL-Micil'C{-PX>L, a. Perfect in mercy, Ch. Ob. 

ALL-MUU'DER-Ing, a. Completely dcstractive. 
“ One all-murdering stroke.” Pamhaw. 

ALT.-0-BK'Dl-feNT, a. Absolutely obedient. 
“Then bows his all-obedmit head,” Cnishaw. 


ALL-9-BBY'lNG (ai-o-ba'ing), a. Implicitly 
obeyed. Shak. 

Tt‘ll blm, from hi» all-obeuing breath I hear 
The doom oi Egypt. .S/KiJb. 

All— OB-LT v'l-f)0s, a. Oauning entire forget- 
fulness. shak, 

^Galnttt (lonth and aU-oblivious enmity 

Shall you pace forth. iS7i(fJL% 

ALL-OB-SCfFU'jNG, a. That hides all things. 
“ AU-obseuring earth.” King. 

AL'LO-CATE, V. a. [L. alhro, (iVoeahts.] To 
place ; to set apart ; to allot, [it.] 

Tl«‘ court !b cnul t»> upon iiml ttlfomte, for tho 

immotliato mniiiUimufc of muoIi vhtfd or vhildivu, any mitit 
not oxeuodtug a third of tho whoU» foriuuo. Ituikr. 

AL-LQ-CA'ITQN, n. 1. The act of putting one 
thing to another; — applied jmrtieuhirly to tho 
admission of an article in reektming, and the 
addition of it to the aeeount. Johmon. 

2. {Law.) The allowance of an aeeonnt in 
the English exchequer. Umnde. 

Al4-Lg-CA*'rr/R, n. [X*., it is athwed,] {Late.) 
A certificate given by the i>r<jper officer, on tax- 
ing u bill of costs, show ing the amount taxed 
or allowed. Burrili. 

iVL-LGjtqriUj-lTK, n. [Or. another, and 

eohir.] {Min.) A mussive variety <»f the 
iron-garnet. Dana. 

AL-LO-cOTIQN, n. Jh. alloeutw.) Act of speak- 
ing to another : — an official addrens. Wheeler. 

AL-l6'D|-AL, a. Ihow h. ailodialis ; alltHlium, 

" a freehold estate*] {Law.) Not feudal ; not held 
of a superior ; independent. 

Thi* alltidwl prfti»rty no dulyrct la Eavlftnil hMi, it bf li»i 
tt rrciivrii AtKl now un uncU^niabltt |irindu]» in tnw that all 
th»‘ lamlii la Knslaud «rs liottlsa nwNiliKtily cr 
of the ktriK' itim’‘A’U4tkr. 

ftd. In an allodial manner* 
4kL-L6'D{-j\N, a. Same at Allodial. 

I n. [LowL.] (taw.) I4md held 

by an individual In his own abooluto right, fire* 
from all feudal obligation; — opposed to 
Jlf, or feud^ which imply dvpondence. 


Implieith 

Shak. 


jlf, 0t Jfeudf which imply dvpondence. 

WritfM on thi* »ubj<vt define ajhi.limu to ho every 
ou }t I iiid. w bleli he {XMaesteth inorely In hl« i>vru rijcbtt wnh- 
out me any rent or wrviob (o any •utieriur, /imoi •«'. 


s. W, /. Ja. Sm ; 

•t-Mni', I** Jr.], H. [Fr. 
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1. A pass or thrust with a rapier, in fencing ; 

a lunge ; — so called from the length of the 
space taken by the fencer. Johnson, 

2. A long rein, 'when a horse is trotted in the 

hand. Johnson. 

3. A paper attached to a bill of exchange, 

when there are so many successive indorse- 
ments to be made that they could not be wiit- 
ten on the bill itself. OgiUie, 

AL-l6n^E', V. n. [Fr, allongeTy to lengthen.] 
To make a pass or thrust with a rapier; to 
lunge. Smart. 

AL-h66S V. a. To set on, as a dog, by hallooing. 
“ Alloo thy furious mastilf.’* Phillips. 

AT-.“LO-PATH'fC, a. {Med.) Pertaining to allop- 
athy, or the ordinary method of medical prac- 
tice, Dmglison. 

Al-LO-pAth'I-CAL-LY, ad. In accordance with 
allopathy. ’ * Weld. 

AL-hOP'A-THiST, n. One who adheres to allop- 

* athy ; one who practises allopathically. Ells. 

AL-l6p'A-T[IY [al-16p'a-the, Dmglison, C. O. 
Cl.], n. [Gr. (JxAoff, another, and irddos, suffer- 
ing.] {Med.) The art of curing by inducing 
symptoms different from those of the primary 
disease: the ordinary medical practice, as op- 
posed to homeeopathy. Dunglison. 

Al'LQ-PHANE, n. [Gr- aXXos. other, and <paiv<ay 
to appear. J {Min.) An argillaceous mineral ; — ■ 
so named in allusion to its change of appear- 
ance under the blow-pipe. Dana. 

Al-LO-PHAn'IC, a. {Chem.) Noting an acid 

discovered by Wohler and Liebig, and formed 
by passing the vapor of hydrated cyanic acid 
into alcohol. . Gregory. 

f AL'Lp-Q.UY, n. [L. alloguiim.] The act of 
spealiiiig to another ; an address. Bailey* 

AL-L6t', a. [A. S. hht, or hlyt, lot.] U. AL- 

’ LOTTED ; pp. ALLOTTING, ALLOTTED.] To dis- 
tribute, as by lot ; to grant ; to assign ; to ap- 
portion j to appoint ; to destine. 

As no man can, excel in every thing, wo must consider 
what part is allotted to us. Mason. 

Syn. — .ddot a task or portion ; assign a reward 5 
appoHion an estate ; disinbute gifts ; appoint a time for 
a meeting, or an officer for a service; destine tu a pur- 
pose. 

jAL-L5t'M?JNT, «. 1. Act of allotting j distribu- 

* tion as by lot, 

2. That which is allotted ; part ; share. A 
vineyard and an allotment for olives/* Broome. 

Mlotment system, (Knffland.) the practice of allotting 
small portions of land to be cultivated by agricultural 
laborers and other cottagers at their leisure. Brandc. 

Al-LQ-TR6p*iO, a. [See Allotropy.] {Chem.) 
Pertaining to allotropy- Ogilvie. 

AL-L5t*RQ-PI§1VI, ? [Qr, dUcsf other, and 

AL-L5T'RQ-PY, > rpdirof, mode.] {Chem.) A 
capacity to undergo, without change of chemi- 
cal composition, a change of physical and chem- 
ical properties the state or condition result- 
ing from such change. Faraday. 

t AL-LfiT'Tjp-RY, n. Allotment. Shah. 

V. a. [A. S. lyfany or alyfan^ to per- 
mit ; L. ady to, and loco, to place ; Fr. allomr.) 
[». ALLOWED ; pp. ALLOWING, ALLOWED.] 

1. To admit; to acknowledge; to own; to 
confess ; not to contradict; not to oppose- 

The power of music all our hearts allow. Ttrpe. 

2. To permit; to grant; to accord; to sanc- 
tion ; to justify. 

The law aUom ii and the court awards U. Slutk. 

3. To suffer ; to tolerate. 

You know your fatliei’s tompor: at this time 

He will aZZoio no spLCch. Shah. ! 

4. To bestow,^ as compensation or by way of 

favor ; to appoint for. ** He allowed his son 
the third part of his income.” Johmon. \ 

5. To concede, as an abatement or compen- 
sation for something; as, ^*T!oaUow a certain 
percentage for tare in estimating weights.” 

Syn. — Allow tho merit of a rival ; ndndt the force 
of an argument ; arJcnmnlsdgf an error ; own or confess 
a fault ; permit what you do not rare to prevent ; gprajd 
or apcord a favor ; what you are not able to re- 
move ; tolerate dilihrent religions ; sanettim what is 


right or just ; bestow alms or praise ; concede a privi- 
lege. — See Admit, Give, Tolerate. 

AL-L6W', V. n. To make abatement, concession, 
or provision. 

They both agree in recording the erpat actions and suc- 
cesses in war; allmmng still for the different ways of mak- 
ing It. Addison. 

AL-L€5W'A-BLE, a. That may be allowed; ad- 
missible! “ The pursuit of. it [reputation] is 
not only alloioable, but laudable." AU&rbury. 

AL-LdW'A-BLE-NESS, n. Quality of being al- 

’ lowable ; exemption from prohibition. South. 

AL-Lc3W'A-BLY, ad. With claim of allowance. 

More used in poetry.” Lomth. 

AL-LdW'ANCE, n. 1. The act of allowing; ad- 
mission *; acknowledgment. 

The censure of which one must, in your allowance, o’er- 
weigh a whole theatre of others. dh<tk. 

2. Sanction ; license ; permission. 

Without the king’s will or the state’s aUotoance. Shah. 

3. t Established character ; reputation. 

His bark is stoutly timbered, and his pilot 

Of very expert and approved allowance. Shah, 

4. That which is allowed for the expenses of 
maintenance ; a settled rate ; stipend ; salary ; 
pay; hire; wages. 

And his allowance was a continual allowanee. given him 
of the king, a daily rate for every day. 2 Kmgs xxv. SO. 

5. {Naut.) A limited portion of food and 
drink ; as, “ The captain was obliged to put the 
passengers and crew on allowanced* 

6. {Com.) Something conceded as a compen- 
sation; abatement; deduction. 

Syn. — An allowance is gratuitous, and may be 
paid in any form. Stipend, salaty, wages. Jure, and 
pay are more fixed, and to be paid at stared times, for 
services rendered. A clergyman’s or professor’s sti- 
pend or salary ; a laborer’s or servant’s wages or hire ; 
a soldier’s pay. Abatement of excessive charges in 
a bill or account ; allowance for extraordinary ser- 
vice, or for something not stipulated. — See Tol- 
erate. 

i aL-l5W'aNOB, m a. [i. allowanced ; pp. al- 
lowancing, ALLOWANCED.] To put Upon al- 
lowance; to limit in the supply of food. Smai't. 

Ah-hQW%R, n. One who allows or approves. 

AL-L^X^^'N, n. [Gr.<!A^oy, other, and o|of, vinegar.] 
{Chem.) A product of the action of nitric acid 
on uric acid. Brando, 

AL-L5’?'', n, } pi. ^L-Li>??'. 1. A combination of 
metals by fusion ; as, ** To make an alloy of 
copper and zinc.” 

2. A baser metal which is mixed with a finer 

one. ** Copper or other a^oy/* Locke. 

3. The evil which is mixed with good. 

I will purge in the fhmnce thy dross, 

And 1 will roniove all thine aZZby. LowWs Isaiah. 

JSSS" Formerly written allay. 

u, a. [Fr. aloyer, to make of the legal 
standard, from aloi, a standard, as applied to 
metals ; Old Fr. aUoye, permitted by law, from 
h In hi, according to law; or Old Fr. (tUoyer or 
aUoier, to unite, from L. alUgo, to bind.] [». 
ALLOYED ; pp. ALLOYING, ALLOYED.] 

1. To reduce in purity, as a metal by mixing 

it with one of less value. Vre. 

2. To corrupt ; to debase ; to impair* Boget. 

Formerly written aUay. 

The act of alloying; alloy. 

ALT^PfiN'^l-TRAT-lNG, a. Pervading all things. 

** Thy alh-pmetrating presence.** Btaff&rd, 

ALIi-PKr^F^CT, a. Wholly perfect. BoUnghroke, 

AHi-.PfeR'F 30 T-NjBSS. n. Complete perfection j 
the perfection of the whole. More* 

Ali^-PJIR-VAd'ING, a. Pervading every place. 

AIjL-PIERC'ING, a. Discovering all things. 

Lest Phoebus should, with his aU-piercUHl eye. Marston. 

ALI^PSW^jpR-Fti'L, a. Having infinite power; 
almighty; omnipotent. Swift, 

AlIi-PRAisbd' («-pr«zd'). a. Praised by alL 
” This a^pramd knight.” Shdk. 

ALL-PJiQrTfiOT'ING, a. Protecting all- Ogihie. 

All-eOl'ING, a. Governing all things. MiUon. 

Alit.^, n. pt. AH one’s goods. [Vulgar.] Todd. 


All— SAINTS— DA Y' (il-sints-da'), n. Tho ot 
November, the day on which there is a geiicijil 
celebration of the saints ; all-hallow. 

AlL-SANC'TJ-PY-JNG, a. That sanctifies the 
whole. All-sa7ictifying names.** U'est. 

AlL-SAV'{NG, a. Saving all things, Seldm. 

ALL-SEARCH*|NG, a. That searches all things. 

All- searching knowledge.” Smith. 

All*-SEED, w. {Bot.) An English plant ; Poly^ 
carpon teiraphyllum. Loudon. 

All— SEE'ING, a. That beholds every thing. 
“ All-seeing and all-making mind/* Dryden. 

AlL— SE'IIR, n. He that sees or beholds every 
thing. “ That high AU-seer.** Shak. 

AlL-SHAIC'ING, a. That shakes all things. Shak. 

AlL-SHOnnED' (Sil-Blitind'), a. Shunned by all. 

All-shunned poverty.** Shak. 

AlL-SOUL^DAY', n. {Boman Cath. Church.) 
The second day of November, on which day 
supplications are made for the souls of the de- 
ceased. Edm. 

ALL'SPICE, n. The dried, immature berries of 
the Pimcnta vulgaris, so called from their taste 
being thought to resemble a composition of all 
other spices ; Jamaica pepper. Loudon. 

AlL'SPIcE-TREJE, n. {Bot.) 1. The plant which 
produces allspice ; Pimenta vulgaris. Loudon. 

2. A plant so called from the scent of its 
flowers ; Calycanthus floridus. Loudon. 

ALL-Sye-MlS'SlVB, a. Perfectly submissive or 
obedient. Boitring. 

ALL-SyF-Fl”CieN-Cy (Stl-si.if-frsl/en-a?'), n. In- 
finite ability. ‘ ' Bp. Hall. 

ALL-SyF-Fl"CI5NT (fiH-siif-f a. Suffi- 
cient for all ; all-powerful. Hooker. 

ALL-SyF-FF'CiyNT («-8iif-fIgl/§nt), n. The 
Deity. “Believing a mkamorphosis possible 
with the AVrSxifficientl* Whitlock. 

ALL-SUR-VEY'ING (ai-sur-va'ing), a. Surveying 
all things. “ The all-surveying sun.** Satidya. 

ALL-SITS-TAIN'ING, a. That upholds all things. 
“ His aU-sustai?ung might.** Beaurnont. 

ALL-TfiLL'|NG, a. That divulges all things. 
** All-telling fnme.** Shak. 

All t 6. Completely ; entirely ; altogether ; 
very much. 

This expression is found printed in the following 
differeni forms : all to, all-to, al to, aC-to^ alto, and all 
to - 1 to, in the last form, being joined to tho following 
word by a liyplien, though often immediately so 
Joined without a hyphen. 

But on whom it flcKal Mle It ech&l al to brlse him. 

Matt xxi. U. Wwkim*s Tran^aiion. im 

But on whomsoever It faul, it wy]) aUo breake him. 

Tymiale's TranalathOiu Sirst edition. ISSS. 

It shall all to grynd him. CroKmer, JJi39. 

It shall a’^ to bruise him. JRhemah DranshUum. ISSS. 

Mercutio’s ley hand had al-io firoxen mine. 

Brookd'e Homeus and Juliet. 1262. 
And a certain woman cast a piece of a miUstono 
upon Abiinelech’s head, and all to brake his skull.” 
Jvdges ix. 53. ** Wliero,” says Nares, “ it has some- 
times been ignorantly printed all to break.” In Dr. 
Adam Clarke’s “ Bible with a Commentary and Crit- 
ical Notes,” It is, to use the language of Nares, “ ig- 
norantly printed, ‘ And all to break his skull ’ ; ” while 
Dr. Clarke says, in respect to it, “ A moat nonsensical 

version of ■ilij^ai5"r« wliich is litemiiy, 

* And she brake or firactnred his skull.’ ” 

It is used also by Milton in a very beautifiil pas 
sage ; and this, being the last known Instance of it 
has been much misunderstood: — 


* Where, with her beet nuree, Centemplatioin, 

Rh(‘ rWiwlomj plwnieH her fi-athers, aud leU grow her wingf, 

That in the various bustle of resort 

Were uU-fo rulHod, and somotimes impaired.’ 


This has been read * ail too ruffled,’ as if to be ruffled 
in some degree was allowable, which the author cer- 
tainly did not mean.” JVkres. 

Examples of the use of to as an intensive prefix to 
verbs, are exceedingly abundant in English writers of 
the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries ; and 
on this subject Mr. R. Taylor makes the following 
remark, sanctioned by Mr. Dyoe, and supported by 
Mr. Whittaker:— 


" U is a mistake to, suppose that in these instancea 
all is coupled with to, and that it becomes equivalent 
to omitino [altogether] lirom being thus conjoined. It 
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woiilU have rliis^ acnse quite as much if to did not fol- 
low ; as, tiU tattaed and torn, all forlorn j and it is no 
more coupled with to than with be in all he-smeaied. 
In siiel) evpn'ssions as all to tome, all to broke, the to 
18 coniiecred with the following participle as a prefix ; 
and frequently occuia without being preceded by all, 
not only in old English writers, but in Anglo-Saxon 
and in other Teutonic dialects.” 

lie io-fjrao the ston rC'omjnoa version. He opened the 
rock], WickUjfs. Ps. cv. 41. 

A rusty gallande, to-roggcd and ro-rcut. Skelton. 

ALL^TRI'UMPII-ING, a. Every where trium- 
phant ; triumphing over all things. B. Jomon. 

t AL-Ly-BES'C^JM-CV, n. [L. alhthescens, pleas- 
ing.] ’ Willingness’; contentedness. BaiUy. 

i^L-LIJOE' (24), t). n. [L. alhtdo, to do any thing 
by way of jest or sport, to play upon ; It. aUu^ 
dere', Sp. ’aifidtr.] [i. alluded; allud- 
ing, ALLUDED.] To make some reterence to 
a thing without any direct mention of it ; to 
glance ; to suggest ; to intimate ; to hint at. 

True it is that many things of this natuie be alluihnJ unto, 
you, many thliii'<i dwlareJ. Hooker, 

Syn. — ^Ihidr to an author or to an affair, refer to 
a date , srlanornt a subject ; niLfrffmt an idea ; intimate 
a wish or a put pose ; hint at ciicmnstances ; insinuate 
what may be ofi’etiisive. — See Re L' Eli. 

AL-LU-MiyrTR^ , n. [Fr.] A match for kindling. 

AL-LU'Mf-NATEj v. a. [L. ad, to, and htmino, 

* to give light.] To color; to embellish, [it.] Ash. 

4.L-LIJ'Mr-NOR, w. [Old Fr. aftumhior.] Ona 
who colors’, decor.itos, or paints upon paper or 
parchment ; a linuier. Cowell. 

AE-lOue' (24), V. a. [A. S. holmoan, to betray; 

* Due. horm. — Fr. hmm'ir, to lure.] [i. AL- 
luued; pfi. ALLUiiiNG, ALLXTUED.] To mvitc 
by houiftliing hattoring or pleasing; to tempt; 
to seduce ; to cxigtvge ; to entice ; to decoy; to 
attract ; to lure. 

Tliv goUli'u siiu, In siilendor llkust heaven, 

. 1 U at fd lut< fy e. Milton, 

rte tried (*aeh art, reproved each dull delay, 

AUm i'ii to brighter worlds, nniL led the way. Qohfsimth. 

Syn. — The love of ploasuio allurejti advantatfos 
invite \ passiotiH, persuris, and thiiijiiH tempt ^ bad com- 
pany or ovil <*\.uiiple sediiees’, inauuers eHifaifc ; tlat- 
teniiii vvonlrt and pKiiiiiscs entne ; arts and stratagoms 
deroy ; moral iptahiies, charius, pracos, attract ; luiv- 
olty or tnianty lures. — Enticed by allurcmeiUs ; por- 
suaduil by enttcementa j ovorcomo liy temptations ; eii- 
giagcid by attractions ; misled by seductions* 

tAL-hfrui'V, n. Something sot up to entice; a 
lure. ** To train them to his allure.'* llaytoard. 

JiU LUlUi'M^lNT, u. That which allures ; outice- 
’ meat ; temptation of pleasiirt* ; seduction. 

Aduin, by hi« wife's <•;«<•«<, ibU. MiUon. 

^h-Lfril'igR, n. One who allures. Dryden. 

n. Allurement, Beau. ^ FI. 

A 14 - LURKING, p. a. Tending to allure ; enticing. 
ifliL-LllR'iNti-LY, twZ. ICnticmgly. 
Al4-r4f/R'|NG-Ni':fctH, n. Quality of being alluring. 

^l4-tU'^I9Nf (al-iri'zhiiii, 21), n, [L. aUttsio, a 
’ sporting IV iih ; \t, uihe^nnw, ^p, alusion\ Fr. 

Act of alluding ; a reference to souie- 
thing supposed to be already knovm; a hint; 
Implieation ; Indirect or incidental mention. 

Vh« gpffii lurt of A writor thaws Uttlf la the eholcv of plvat- 
lag oSiusiom. MiUvKfn. 

Synu— Hoe Hint, 

AL-Id/^B{ VE, a. Making allusion ; hinting. 

Moeaulty t» the moet edhmwft writer of the efv. AV, Hev, 

VE-^y, ad. In an allusive manner ; by 
indirect reference. Hammond. 

ijiI.-LlVsiVE-N’K."?rf, n. The quality of being al- 
lusive. ** AUttsireiiess of style.” More. 

<jiL-LCr^SQ-EY, ct. Allusive; insinuating. Umih. 

a. Relating to. or composed of, 

’ alluvium ; as, AUuoial soil.” 

»* [I-, aliuvio, m Inundation; Fr. 

* alltmim,] Alluvial land.— See ALLyvu’Rt. 

Thv dvH Uw pfvr^ tht* owner of land a rifht to that in- j 
cretaw v> hit’ll fioin uUtirutn, whleh ie denned en ineeii'* 
itble Ineremeni. breaglu by the water. CbnwR. 

t vi-oDb, o. Same a« Alluvial, 

pL [M {Owl.) 

Karth, «und, gravt?!, transported by rivers, | 
Eoods, or other causes, and deposited upunj 

A, h ^ 


! land not permanently submerged beneath the 
waters of lakes or seas. Lyell, 

All- WATCHED' (ai-w5clit'), a. Watched quite 
through. “ The all’-watched night.” Shak. 

ALL-Wi§E', a. Possessed of infinite wisdom. 
“An infinite, allr-wise mind.” South. 

ALL-WIT'TgD, a. Having every kind of wit or 
mental faculty. “ All-witted lady.” B. Jenson. 

ALL-WOR'SHIPPED (al-wur'sliipt), a. Adored 
by all. “ All-worshipped ore.” Milton. 

All-WOR'THY, a. Most respectable. Shak. 

AL-LV' (9l*li')> oXligo, to unite; Sp. 

’ aliarse ; Fr. aUier,‘\ \z. allied ; pp. allying, 

ALLIED.] 

1. To bind or unite by affinity of kindred, 
friendship, or mutual interest ; as, ** Families 
are allied by marriage ” ; “ States arc allied in a 
common cause.” 

Wants, fiailtres, passions closer still alli/ 

The eoiumon interest, or endear the tic. Pope. 

2. To connect by resemblance or likeness. 

Two linos aio Indooil romntely edlinl to Virgil's sense; but 

they are too like the tendeinf»b of Uvid. JJmnlen. 

AL-LY' (al-li')> w- ; pl‘ al-lIe§L ^ 1. One that is 
allied ; a confedorutc ; an associate. Temple. 

2. pi. States united in. a league for mutual 
defence, or to obtain a common object. 

It'S- “ A few years apo, there was an affectation of 
pronouncing tbis word, when a noun, with the accent 
on the first syllable ; ami this had an appearance of 
precision, from tho general custom of accenthi!: n(mii>5 
m this manner when the same word, a*, a \i*rli, had 
tho accent on the last. But a closer ins))ccri(>n into the 
anatoineHof the languaf^o showed this pionuiiciation 
to he improper, as it interfered with a universal rule, 
which was, to pronounce tho tj like e in a final unac- 
cented syllable. But, whatever was tho reason of tins 
novelty, it now seoiiis to have subsided; and this 
Wind IS now geneially pionounced with tho accent on 
tlio second syllable, as it is miiioiailj marked by all 
the orthoepists in our liiiigua{*e.” Halker, 

Syn,— A political ally', a wicked confederate-, an 
habitual associate, Enalaiid, Franco, and 'Purkey be- 
came allies in the war n;;aiiist Ruhhiu. Pizarro, Al- 
ma^ro, and laique were confederates m overturning 
the empire of Peru. — See Associate. 

Al'LY'LE, n. [T 4 . allium, garlic, and Gr. SAv, 
matter. J {Chem.) A hydro-curbon constituting 
the basis of the oil of gatlic and other sul|>hu- 
rettod essences. MilU^r. 

Al Ah 'JfR, or Ah 'JlfK/f, n. [Ar., learned.] 

Tho Jiamo given in some parts of tho East, os- 
pcoially in Egypt, to girls skilled in singing 
and dancing, who are employed by the rich to 
give instruelion in these accomplisFiments, and 
by all classes to furnish aniuseuicnt at enter- 
tainments and shows, or to sing dirges an<l 
utt(‘r laimuitations at f^uuorals. /^ Cye. 

Ah-M.ihCAj\r'TAH, n. [Ar.] A term used bv the 
<ild astronomers to ckmotc a small circle of the 
sphere puruUel to the horizon ; equivalent to 
what is now called a circle ofaltituae. Brumlr. 

AL-MA-rAN'TAR’^KTAFF, n. {Asfron.) An 
ancient instrument used to take observations 
of the sun, when it rises or sets, to determine 
its amplitude, or angular distimee from the cast 
or west point, and thus the variation of tlu* 
cojupass. Chambers. 

AL^M A-DV, «. 1. {Com.) A vessel, in the East 
Indies, in the form of a weaver’s shuttle, Crahh. 

2. An African bark canoe- Vrubb. 

Al/MA-^kHT, «. [Ar. at, the, and Or. ptyiary, 
greatest, from the original <lrcek title 
fAtyltrrtf ((Greatest Gomputation),] The name 
of a cck'bnucd book dr.iwn up by rtoleiuy, be- 
ing a collcctiou of the probl<>ins of the ancients 
relative to geometry and astrology- Hutton. 

jgh-Mj*GRj9,n. IBp. almaffre.} (Afin.) A fine, 
deep-red ochre. Smart. 

ArfM 4 M.i*TKRy [L., nemrtshiny A 

t(‘rm originally uscil in reference to the earth, 
but employed by students to designate the uni- 
versity where they were educated; — said to 
have been tinit applied to Candiridge, Kng- 
land. HHey. 

AL'M^l-NAC, n. [It. almamceo; Sp.almanagm; 
Fr- eUmdnmh ; aecording to some, firom Ar- al, 
the, and mana or mamth, a reckoning or diary- 

0 , », $horti I,, l, 0, V. Y. tkt.it, 


Verstegan says, “The Germans used to on- 
grave upon certain squared sticks, about a too** 
in length, the courses of the moons of the wholv 
year ; and such a carved stick they called al" 
mon-aght, i. e. al-mooii-heed, to wit, theregardy 
or observations of all the moons ; hence is de- 
rived the name of almanac.*'] ^ An annual 
publication, giving the civil divisions of the 
year, the times of the rising and setting of 
the sun and moon, and of various other iistro- 
noinical phenomena, &c. ; an annual register ; 
a calendar. 

jraiLtical almanac, an almanac forscanion, contain- 
in;; a copious account ut astronomical phenomena 
as calculated in advance for a given observatory, by 
comparing which with ohseivations taken at sea th« 
navijrator has all tho elements necessary for finding; 
the loii;ii tilde. 

Syn. — Sec Calendar. 

AL'MAN-DINE, n. [Tt. almandina^ (Min.) An 
inferior kind of ruby ; precious garnet. Phillips, 

AL-MAYNE'-RlV'^TS, n. [Fr. Allcmag}ie,Gcr- 

’ many.] In ancient armor, rivets fittuio into 
slot-holes, by which various ONeil.ippoi;.' pi. it os 
were fastened together so as to allow tlie armor 
to yield to the motions of the body. Fairholt. 

[f'P-] An East Indian weight of 
about two pounds. Neuman. 

Al'M^I-RY, n. Same as Almonhy. Britton. 

AL-MICII'TI-NESS (Sil-ml'te-nes), n. Omnipo- 
tence ; an attribute of Ood. Hooker. 

AIj-MUJII'TY (ai-ml'to), a. Of unlimited power ; 
omnipotcu’t. Gen. xvii, 1. 

AL-MICIFTY (ai-nil’tc),n. The Omriipotmit ; flod. 

Despise not the chastening of the Alnuabtp, Jttb v, IT, 

t Alm'NIjIR, Same as Almonhu. Bailey. 

II AL’MOND (H'miind) [a'liiund, »S'. IF. J. P\ K. 
Sm. Ja.; al'mu’nd, i*.|, nl [It. mandorla; 8p. 
aimendra ; Fr.’ a m an de . ] 

1* Tho nut, sfi'(l, or fiuit of the almond-tree. 

2. pi. {Anat.) ’I'wo round glands at the basis 

of the tongue ; the tonsils. Dtmglison. 

3. {(lorn.) A Portuguese measure of oil', (‘<;ual 

to eignteen quarts. Grubb. 

II AL^\tONI)--PUR-NACB (h'mund-far-iiis), ; ^ 

II AL'AIAN-F0R-NA(;K (ll’ma«-mr.niH), ) kind 
of furnace used iii rclining metals ; called also 
the sweep. t'hambers. 

II AL’MONU-SIIAPED' {a'lnimd-Hhapt'), a. Shaped 
like an almond. ’ P. ('ye. 

II Al/MOXD-TREE (ahuuud-trli), n. The tree 
Amyyduhts eommunis, which Inairsthe sweet al- 
mond, and resembles the pea<*h-tre<*. /.oadon. 

||AI/M0NI)~Wll/LOW(5l'iuund-uTl'lo), /I. A wil- 
low whose leaves are of alight green on both 
sides ; SttUx amygdalina. Shensione. 

Ai/MO-N®R, n. [Fr. An odicer of n 

prince or of a ttdigious house, to whom the dis- 
tribution of alms is committed ; — an officer in 
an English hospital : — iu Franco, a priest who 
has charge of a hospital. 

Al’M(.)N-RY, n. The place where the almoner re- 
sides, or where the alms are distributed. Humet. 

AL^MoBT itVrnm, m Ja. Sm. i S, P. 

J . ; ai-mast' or ai’mUst, FA, ad, [nil and 100 ^^.] 
Kearly ; well-nigh ; for the most part. 

X woubl to God tliAt not only tinm. but hU tluty that 
me till! any, w«rtt not only almisu, but albwcUiftr. mich ixs I 
sttto Acts xuyi, 

t Alm'RY (km’r^i), n. Sam© ns Almonry. 

ALMt? (am-/.), n. sing. & pL [Gr. iXtypoeikny, 
morey, alms; D. e/ermosyna; It. Bmosina i Mp. 
Hmosm ; B’r, uumone ; ( >hl Fr. almoymM, «m- 
mozwe.— Goth, ammio*, A. 8. mlmas, almma, 
eeimwae. This English monosyllable, aims. 
has deseeuded to us from the Greek and 
Latin word of six syllables ; and it well < Nnu- 
pUfies the remark of Home Took©, that ** let- 
ters, like soldiers, ar© apt to desert ami drop off 
in a lontr march.” It was written in the fol- 
lowing different modes in English, before It 
assumed its present form, vis, ; aimtuinr, ah 
movie, almotts, aimose, aimetsse, almoyn, and 
A gift or benefaetlon to the poor ; a 
charitable donation ; clmrlty. 

FAR, FABT^ FALLi MRE 
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ALSO 


-JolinRon 8a>s ahiis has no singular” ; Todd, 
<liat it IS ‘‘ witlioiit a plural.” Giatnrnarians regard 
it as of both nunn!)eis , some say, “ Generally singu- 
lar ” , others, ‘‘ Generally plural.” — “ j 3» alms.” 

Shak.y DnjdRUy Sirift. — “ Alms are of diverse 

kinds.” Cyc “yoine say, ‘ These alms are 

useful » , otlieis say, ‘ This alius is useful.’ The An- 
glo-SSaxon foiin was eslmesse* Hence the word alms 
is, in respect to its original form, singular ; in respect 
to Its meaning, either singular or plural.” Latham, 

ALiM.^'~bAS-K^:t (iniz'bds-ket), n. The basket in 
which alms are put. B, Jomon, 

ALM^'DEED (JLmz'dEd), An act of charity. 
“ Good works and alms-deeds*' Acts ix. 36. 

ALM§ -DRINK (amz'drlnk), n. A phrase among 
good fellows,” says Warburton, “ to signify 
that liquor of another’s share which his com- 
panion drinks to ease him.” Shak, 

tALM§"FOLK (dmz'fok), n. pL Persons sup- 
porting others by alms. Strype. 

ALM§'-GIV-^:R (Amz'|iv-er), n. One who gives 
alms. “ A great alms-giver in secret,” Bacon, 

ALM^'-g!v-1x\G (aniz-§iv-ing), n. The act of 
giving alms. Conyheare, 

ALM^'HOI^SB ^Amz'^hbds), n. A house devoted 
to the reception and support of the poor; a 
poorhouse. Almshouses for the poor.” Hooker, 

ALM^'MAN (amz'm&n), n, 1. A man who lives 
upon alms. An almsman's Qown." ^ Shak. 

2. He who gives alms. Homilies j b. 2. 

ALM§ -PEO-PLE (Amz'pS-pl), n. pi. Members of 
an almshouse. Weever, 

TjSJRf n. Same as Almacantar. 

AL-MU-CAN'TAR’§-STAff. Same as Almacan- 
tar’s-Stapf. Buchanan, 

AL'MOcE, I fi, [Low L. almutium.'] A furred 

Au'MUCB, f hood, having long ends, and hang- 
ing down the front of the dress ; — worn by the 
clergy, from the thhteenth to the fifteenth cen- 
turies, for warmth when officiating in church 
during cold weather. Fairholt, 

Al'MUDB, n, A Portuguese wine measure, of 
which twenty-six make a pipe. Buchanan. 

Al'MUG— TREE, n, A tree of an unknown kind, 
mentioned in Scriijture supposed by some to 
be the same as shittim wood ; by others, sandal 
wood ; by Calmet, an “ oily, gummy wood, par- 
ticularly the tree which produces gum arahic." \ 

And the Tdnfir made Of the oJuLUfi-h ce^ pillars for the house 
of the liord, 1 Kiui /1 x 13. 1 

Al^NA^4E, 71, [Pr. aulnagsy or aunageJ] Ell- 
measurc ; measure by the ell. Blount, 

Ai/NA-^^IR, n. A measurer by the ell ; an Eng- 
lish' officer who used to inspect the assize of 
woollen cloth;— written ednageer andaw^- 
tmger, Blount, 

t Ai/NIGHT (fiLl'nit), n, [all and A great 

cake of wax, with a wick to burn a long time- 

AL'dE, n. ; pi, Xi.'6e§. [Ar. alloeh ; Gr. XXHn ; L. 
aloS\ Pr. 

1. A genxis of evergreen and fleshy plants 

of several species. Loudon, 

2. pL {Med,) A resinous substance or drug 

formed from the juice of several species of the 
plant. Dunglison, 

The plural of this word in Latin, is 

of three syllables. ‘‘This word is divided 

into three syllables by .Mr. Sheridan, and put into two 
by Dr. Keiinck, Mr. Perry, Mr. Scott, and W. John- 
ston. This latter is, in my opinion, preferable. My 
reason is, that though this plural word is {lerfectly 
Latin, and in that language h pronounced in throe 
syllahles, yet, as we have the singular, aloe, in two 
syllables, we ought to form the plural according to 
our own analogy, and pronounce it in two syllables 
likewise.” muLr, 

Al' 9E^WOOD (-wfid), n. The aromatic wood 
agatmh. JOuTigUson, 

A L-Q-llT'lC, I a. Relating to, obtained firom, 

AL-Q-ST'I-C^L, ) or consisting of aloes. Quinoy. 

AL-9-fiT'|CS, «. pL {Med,) Medicines consist- 
ing chiefly of aloes. DungHson, 

ad. [a for on, and A. S. lyftt the air.] 

1, On high; above. 

2* {NatU.) Above the deck* Xkma, 


A-Lo'GI-ANS, n, pi. [Gr. a priv. and^ Jdyof, 

* word.] {Bed. Hist.) A sect of Christians of 

the second century, who denied that Christ was 
the Logos, and who therefore rejected the Gos- 
pel of John, Buck. 

AL-O-GOT'RO-PHV, w. [Gr. aXoyos, unfit or with- 
out proportion, and rpoipfiy nourishment.] {Med.) 
A disproportionate nutrition in different parts 
of the body. Bailey. 

tAL'0-9Y» [Gfr. a priv and X6yost reason.] 
Unreasonableness ; absurdity. Bailey. 

Al'O-MAN-CY, n. [Gr. aXg, salt, and nuvreia, 
prophecy.] ‘ Dhunation by salt. Ogili ie. 

t A-LONDE' (a-lSnd'), a.d. On land. Chaucer, 

A-LONE', a, [all and mie, “Within a garden 
' all him one," Gower.'l 

1. Without another, or without company ; — 
spoken of one ; single ; solitary. 

It ifl not good that man should be alone. Gen. ii. 18. 

2. No Other or others being present; — 
spoken of more than one. 

When they were atone, he expounded all things to his dis- 
ciples. Mat k IV. 34. 

3. Only. 

Solomon, whom alone God hath chosen, 1 Chron. xxix. 1. 

Man shall not live by broad atone. Imke iv. 4. 

To let alone, to leave untouched, unmolested, or in 
the same state as before. 

Syn. — That is aZewe which is unaccompanied ; 
that is only of which there is no other. A person 
walks aZo/te, or take « n lu u.ilk in n /oneZy place. 

That is a lonely or .'“.'it,' i i!..!"'' in \\ ''irii one can be 
habitually dZone. \ c idJ !•>, m i- a rliiul left to it- 
self ; an only child is one having no brother or sister. 
“Virtue alone makes us happy,” imports that viitne, 
unaccompanied by other advantages, is sufficient to 
make us happy j “ Virtue only makes us happy,” im- 
ports that nothing else can do it. 

t A-LONE'LY, a. Only. ^*Alonely son." Huloet. 
t A-LONE^LV, ad. Merely ; singly. Gower. 

t A-LONE'Nipss, n. The state of being alone. 

His aloneness everlasting.” Mountagu. 

A-LONG', ad, [A. S. andla7ig,'\ 1. Through any 
‘ space lengthwise. 

A firebrand carried almg Icavcth a train of light behind it. 

Macon, 

2. Onward; forward. 

Come, then, my ftiend, my genius, come aZong. Pope. 

Jill alonfr, throughout. —./®Zo»5' with, in company 
with J together with. 

3. [A. S. gelangX) Owing to ; in conse- 
quence of. 

1 cannot tell whereon it was alonff. 

But well I wot great strife is us among. Chaucer. 

Who’s this along of? Stutbes. 

j5t-L5NG', prep. By, or over, in a longitudinal 
direction ; as, ** Along the road.” 
A-LONG'—SHORE, ad, {Naut.) Being along or 

* near the coast. Falconer, 

^-lOng'-sIde, ad, {Naut.) By the side of, as 

* of a ship, &c* Dana. 

t A-l6ngST', prep. Along ; through the len^h. 
“Their ports atongat the sea-coast.” Krwtles, 

A-L6dF', ad, [all andq^.] At a distance ; apart. 

* “ The crowd stood yet aloof." MtUon, 

uA-l66f', prep. At a distance from ; far from. 

The great luminary, 

Aloqf the vulgar constellations thick, 

That from his lordly we keep distance due, 

Blspcuses light from far. MtUon. 

A-EddF'NjglSS, n. State of being aloof. Coleridge. 

AL-O-PF^CU* RUS, n. [L., from Gr. dX^rcvl, 
iXdiTreKoff a fox, and ri^pa, a tail.] {Bot.) A ge- 
nus of passes of the foxtail kind. Loudon. 

AL'Q-P¥-CV, n. [Gr. aWriffc ; hX&rtrilr a fox.] 
{Jked.) The fox-evil or scurf, a disease which 
causes the hair to fall off. Bailey. 

AL'QR-ING, n. (Fort.) The horizontal foot and 
water path protected by the parapet;— appliM 
also to any passage or gangway. Ogzlme. 

ad. Loudly ; with great noise. 

Break fcrfli into tinging, and cry alovd. Ao. Ur. 1. 

A-l 5W' (a-190» ad. la a low place ; not aloft. 

And now claw, and new aloft they fiy. JOryOm. 

Alp, n, [Perhaps from L. al&m; Gr. AXt^ds, 


'white.] ^ Any loftv mountain ; that which is 
mountainous and iiigh, like the Alps. 

O’er many a fi ozen, mans- a fiery A Ip. 2d\Uon, 

Fygmlce ore pigmies stUl, though peichedoa Alps. young, 

AL-PAC'A, n. 1. {ZoOl.) 

A South American 
quadruped of the camel 
family; a species of 
llama ; paco. 

2. A thin stuff or 
cloth made of the wool 
of the alpaca and 
silk. 

Al'PHA, n. ^ [Gr.] The 
first letter in the Greek 
alphabet, answering 
to our A ; — therefore 
used to signify the Alpaca, 

first. 

I am Alpha and Omega, the first and the last. Eev. L 11. 

AL'PHA-BfiT, 71, [Gr. aA0a, alpha, and beta, 
the first and the second letters of the Greek ah 
phahet.l The series of letters belonging to any 
■written language- 

Al^PHA-B£t, V, a. To range in the order of thp 
alphabet. Smart, 

AL-PHA-BPi-TA'RI-AN, n. One who is learning 
the alphabet ; an A B C scholar. Saneroft, 

AL-PHA-b£t'1C, j Relating to, or in tho 

AL-PHA-B^T^l-CAL, $ order of, the alphabet. 

Al-PHA-BJBT'I-CAL-LY, ad. In an alphabetical 
order*. * Holder 

AL-PHE'NJC, n. [Ar., te7ider.’\ {Med.) White 

barley, sugar ; sugar candy. Hooper, 

AL'PIIgST, {Ich.) A small fish. Ogilvie. 

AL-PHIT'Q-MAN-CY, 71. [Gr. dXtpirov, barley, and 

‘ pavTiia, prophecy.] Divination by means of 
barley-moal. Ogilvie, 

AL-PHON'SIN, 7%. {Surg.) A surgical instru- 

* ment usod for extracting balls from wounds ; — 

so called from its inventor, Alphonso Eerri, a 
surgeon of Naples. Brande, 

AL-PH6N'SINB, a. Relating to Alphonso, king 

* of Leon, or his astronomical tables. Bd. Ency, 

Jl 'PH6s^ n. [Gr. iXifids ; L. albust white.] 
{Med.) The white leprosy. Dunglison, 

Al' 1’1-A, i The seed of the foxtail grass, 

AL'PJBT, 5 used for feeding birds. Buchtt7ian. 

Al'PJ-GENE, a. [L. Al 2 )es, the Alps, and gig7w^ 
to jiroduce.] Growing upon the Alps. Craig, 

A L' PINE, 71. A kind of strawberry. Matoe, 

Al'PINE, or AL'PINE, [ai'pi’n, W.P.Sm.; fiFpln, 
E. Ja, K.\y a. [L. Alpmus.) Belonging to, 
or resembling, the Alps, or mountains ; high. 

AL'aUEER, n. A Portuguese measure of about 
two gallons called a&o cantar, Buchaimt, 

Ji'^ai^FCu (ai'kf-fa), or AR'q,up-FdH, 71 , 
{Min.) A sort of mineral lead ore. Crabb, 

AL-R£aD^Y Cfil-r5d'de), ad. 1. Even now ; before 
the time expected. 

He tliat bclicvcth not ia co&d<^mncd already. John ill. 28L 

2. Before the present time ; before some past 
time. 

Is there any thing whereof it may he said. See, this is new? 
It hatli been already of old time, winch was befbre us. 

Feet 1. 10. 

fALS, oef. Also; likewise. denser, 

AL-SA'CIAN (»l-sa'8h»n), <». {Geog.) Relating to 

' Alsace. ' Bfwy, 

\ AL SEOJTO (al-sSu'yO), n, [It., to the sign or 

I mark,) {Mm.) A notice to the performer that 
he must recommence. Brande, 

Al'S[NE, n, [Gr, Zflaos, a shady place.] (Bo^.) 
A genus of plants ; chickweed. Lottdon, 

AL'a6, ad, [A. S. asUwa.) In the same man- 
ner ; like-wise ; too ; in addition. 

And this rommandment have we from him, that he who 
loveth Qod love his brother also. 1 Jom Iv. 2J. 

Al/s6, eof^. Noting addition or conjunction; 
likewise ; and, Cronddeu 

Th s cdna Is vanity. Meet 
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Alt, a. & M. [L. altuSf high.] (Mm.) High ; 
a term applied to the high notes of the scale. — 
See Alto. Brande. 

AL-TA'rc, or AL-TA'IAN (-y^tn), a. (Geog.) Re- 
lating to the* Altai mountains in Asia. JEncy. 

Al'TAE, n. [L. altare, or aUarium; Old Fr. 
anlier ; Fr. atdeL] 

1. Among the J^ews and heathen nations, an 
erection on which offerings were laid or burned 
for sacrifice. 

Noah builded an altar to the Lord, Cfen. viii. 20, 

Ah I passed by and beheld your Uevotionff, I found an altar 
with this inscription: To the unknown God. Acts xvii. 23. 

2. In modern cflurches the structure upon 
which the mass is offered ; — also, the commun- 
ion table. 

AL'T4R-A<5^E, n, [Low L. altaragiumJ] (Lata.) 
An eiaoiument of priests arising from oblations 
through the means of the altai. Ayliffe. 

AL'TAR-CLOTH, n. A cloth throwm over the 
altar. “ Hangings and altar-cloths.** Peacham. 

Ai/TAR-IsT, i yj, (Old Law.) The priest 

AL'TAR-TIIANE, > to whom the altarage of a 
church belonged : — a chaplain. Ency. 

AL'TAR-PEAK, n. The summit of a mountain, 
serving as an altar. E. Everett. 

Al^TAR-PIECE, n. A painting or ornamental 
sculpture, placed over or behind the altar of a 
church. Warton. 

Al'TAR-WI^E, ad. In the manner of an altar. 

The holy tabic ought to stand . . . north 
and south, or altar-ioise.** Ahp. Land. 

Al'T^;r, V. a. [Pr. alt*Tcr, from L. alter, other, 
another.] [i. altktird; pp. altering, al- 
tered.] To change partially ; to make other- 
wise or dilfcrent ; to vary ; to modify. 

Do you noto 

How niuoli her grace is altetcd on tlie sudden? $huk. 

If pray ora 

Could alter high decrees. J/iltan. 

Syii. We alter a part ; cAan^e tho whole. To 
an oftiiiioii is to modify it: to chatiire an opiuioii 
is to abaiulun it altop;ethur, and adopt miutlior in its 
stead. — See OitANOB. 

Al'TJIBIR, V. n. To change; to become otherwise. 

Doth not tho appetite (Utrr 7 

AL-TpJl-A-BiL'I-TY, w. Quality of being alter- 
able; altcrableneas. i^mart. 

AL'TpR-,\-»LE, a. That may be altered. lioyera. 

AL^TgR-A-BLE-NfiSIH, «. The quality of being 
alterable ; altcrability. Johnson. 

Al'T^R-A-ULY, ad. Ill an alterable manner. 

t AL'TljJIl-A^fE, ». [L. alo, aUua, to nourish.] 
The fostering of a child. “The alterage of 
their children.*’ Nir J. Uavia. 

AL^'P^IR- \N'r, G. Producing change. “Wlieth- 
er the h’ody be alterant or alterea.” Bacon. 

AL'T^R-ANT, n. (Med.) A medicine which 
produces a change ; ultertitive. JJmglison. 

AL-TeR-A’Tio.\, n. 1. Act of iiUeriiig. 

S. State of being altered ; variation ; partial 
change. 

Syn.— See change. 

AL'TIJR-a-tIvk, «. (Mad.) Producing a gradual 
change. 

AL'Tlg;a-^-TlVB, «. (Med.) Any medicine of 
«uch a nature, or lulinuiLutered in such doses, as 
to cure disease by slow and imperc<mtible de- 
grees ; alterant. Ikcnglieon. 

AL^T9R-cAtE, ». «. [L. aUereor, aUercatmx 
It. aUercare ; Sp. aUercur ; Old Fr. aherquer.'] 

y. ALTBUOATED ; pp., ALTBKOATI.VG, aLTKR- 

CATRD.] To wrangle ; to dispute ; to contend. 

Martin. 

AL-T|5R.0A'TIQbr [tUqt^k^Mhunj S. IF. J. E. F. 
Ja, K. Sm. ; lUl-t^r-kft^shun, F.j, [L, alters 
ektio ; It. aUeremiom ; Bp. aUereamon ; Fr. «/- 
terceUitm.) An angry debate ; dispute ; con- 
troversy; wrangle} contest. “We have had 
akartimwn and clamor tmough/* Bp. Hail. 


atiaramlon and clamor fonough/* Bp. Hail. 
aUAEKEL. 

Ai.-TKtt'j-Ty, n. |X. alifer, another.] State of 
jbWitg another or oifferent. [a.] Coieridge. 


AL-TiiRN', a. [L. altermts.'] f Acting by turns ; 
reciprocal; alternate. 

The greater to have rule by day, 

The leae by night, altem. Milton, 

J3ltem base, used m trigonometry, in distinction 
from the true base. 

AL-TfiR'NA-CY, n. Action performed by tmns. 

The alternacv of rhymes in a stanza gives a variety tliat 
may support tho poet, without the aid of music, to a greater 
length. Miiford. 

t AL-TER'NAL, a. Alternative. Bherwood. 

t AL-T£R'NAL-LY, ad. By turns. May. 

AL-Tj£R'NANT, a. (Gaol.) An epithet noting 

' rocks cornposed of alternate layers- Ogilvia. 

AL-TiiR'N ATE, a. [L. altei'nus.) 

1. Following in order or by turns ; being by 
turns ; one alter another ; reciprocal. 

Friendship consists in mutual offices, and a gcneious strife 
in alternate acts of kindness. South. 

2. (Bot.) Noting parts, as leaves, &c., in- 

serted successively on ditferent sides of a com- 
mon body and at different heights. Lindley. 

Allternate angles, (Qeom.) angles ye 
made by two parallel linos witli a ^ \ 

third that crosses them. If the an- ^ “ 

gles aio within the parallels, they are o .. 

called alternate internal angles, as \ 

A G II and (r 11 D ; if without the n 

paralleK,they are called alternate eiternal angles, as 
AGE and D II F. 

Alternate generation, (PAys.) that modification of 
generation in which tile young do not reseiublu the 
parent, but the grandparent. 

Syn. — See Successive. 

AL-TBr'NATE, n. Vicissitude. [R,] Przor. 

II AL-TiiR'NATE, or AL'TjglR-NATB [^l-t8r’nut, 
IF P, P, AT. Sm. ; urter-nat, E, ; hl-t^r-nat’, 


ternatcly ; to change reciprocally. 

Who, m their course, 

Melodious hymns about the sovereign throne 
Altcnmte all night long. Milton. 

II ,AL-Tj£R'NATE, V. n. To succeed by turns. 

Good after ill, aud after jiain delight, i 

AUmutic like tho setuies of day and night. J>rytkn, 

AL-TKR’NATB-LY, ad. In alternate succession. 

^ L-’riiR'-V,\q’E-N iss, n. Quality of being alter- * 

* nate or of' happening reciprocally. Bailey. 

II AL'T^R-NAT-ING, p. a. Succeeding or chang- 
ing by turns. 

Al-T^IR-NA’TION, 91.^ [L. aliamatio.) 

1. Act of alteniatine ; reciprocal succession ; 
reciprocation ; as, “The uUvrnatum of day and 
night.” 

2. (Cimrch of Eng.) The response of the 

c()ngr(»gat!on to the minister in ri*a(ling the lit- 
urgy; — the alternate performance of singers 
in the choir. Mason. 


urgy; — the alternate performance of singers 
in the choir. Mason. 

AL-TiiR'NA-TiVE, a. [Fr. aUermtif.) Imply- 
ing alternation. “ Again decline, and again 
return, by aUernatioe and interchangeable 
course.” Iln/ivurill, 

AL-TiiR’N.^.-TlvE, n. [Fr. aUamaiiva.’} The 

* choice given of two things. 

ThU hard afft ntaitve^ or to irnounre 

Tliy oi ihj v»Hr, — or lo U hove. Tomff, 

Altematirenerit, a writ which require* certain 

acta to he dime, or cause to he shown why they are 
not done. Murrilt. 

^L-TSiR'NA-Tlvl5-LY, ad. By turns; recipro- 
cally. ’ Ayiiffe, 

^L-TfiR’NA-TlVB-Nr^HS, n. Quality of lieing 
alternative ; reciprocation. Bailey. 

t AL-TfeE'Nl-TY, n. Eeeinroeal succession. 
“ The cdtamHy and vielsaitude of re$tP Browne. 

Of AL-TH^'A, n . ; pi. L. ; 

Bng. [L., from Or. did i/a ; aXOtOy to 

heal.] (Bot.) A genus of beautiful flowering 
plants or shrubs ; marsh-mallow. Loudon. 

^L-THJ^'|NE, n. (Cham.) An organic base found 

* in common marsh-mallow ; asparagine. Turner. 

AL.TH6fJCH' [From all and 

tAotipA.] Otant that ; however ; though ; not- 
withstanding.*— * See Thoi'OK. 


1 1 AL-tIL'O-QUISnce, n. [L, alius, high, and 

! loquor, to speak.] Pompous language. Bailey. 

t AL-TiL'Q-aUENT, a. Pompous in language; 
magniloquent ; using a lofty style. Bailey. 

AL-tIm'B-T?R, 71. [L. altu7n, height, and Gr. 

* p irpov, a measure.] An instrument for taking 

altitudes or measuring heights. iSmart. 

AL-TIM’^l-TRY, 7i. The art of measuring heights, 

* w’hethcr accessible or inaccessible, by an altim- 
eter , Davies «§■ Peck. 

AL'TIN, n. A small Russian coin, of the value 
of about three cents. Ci'ohh. 

AL-TXN'CAR, M. Crude borax, now usually called 

* tincal. * Bitoha7ian. 

t AL-tTs'O-NANT, a. [L. alti$onans,'\ High- 
sounding. phrases.” Ei'vlyn. 

t AL-TlS'Q-NOtrs, a. [L. aUiso7itt8.'\ High- 
sounding ; altisonant. Bailey. 

4L-T7s*Sl-J\lb, [It.]^ (Mm.) Very high; the su- 
perlative of alto, high. P. Cyc, 

AL'Tl-TUDE, a. [L. altiiutlo.'] 

1. The perpendicular distance of an objc*ct 
from the ground or from a given level, or of 'one 
object above another; height; elevation; as, 
“ 'J'he altitude of a mountain ” ; “ Tlie altitude 
reached by a balloon or a projectile.” 

2. (Astron.) The angle at elevation of a ee- 

lestial object, or the angle which a ray of light, 
coming from that object to the eye, makes with 
the plane of the horizon. Uet'scln l, 

Altitude of a tnnnffle, (Oemn.) tho por|HUi<lifular 
distance from tho vortox to tho baso ; of a etmt\ fho 
I)erp<Midiciilar distauco from tho vertex to tho piano 
of tho base. 

M'rulian altitude, (Astern.) tho altitudo of any heav- 
enly body uiuaKured on the niurldiau. 

AL-Tf-TU-Dl-NA'RJ-AN, a. Having altitude ; as- 
piring. (lolmdge. 

t AL-’I’IV^Q-LAnT, a. [L, aliii^olmis,] Flying 
iiigh ; soaring aloft. Bailey, 

Ar/7'i>, 71. [Tt.] (Mua.) The Hccond part sung 

by tho lowest female voici's, aud iutermediuto 
between the treble and the tenor; — formerly 
the highest part for the male voice, and sung 
by boys, or by men in falsetto. Dwight. 

Jr/TO Lit sAs^sb, (/>/;), [Low L.] (Law.) 
High and low ; iucludiug all matters.' Bouvirr. 

AL-TQ-GflTH'^Rt ^<7. 1. Completely ; w’itliout 
rcstrietiou* “ 1 .im not ollogvihor an ass.” Shah* 

2. Conjunctly ; in company. “Then alto- 
gctlicr tlipy fell upon me.” Shak. 

4f)#'’“This l« rathor aVi uaysJohuKim, 

and it is commonly ho written. 

AlJ n. [It.] (Mus.) All oetiive 
higher. ^ Moore. 

yd [U.] High 

relief; a mode of sculpture reprehruiiug figures 
standing out, or relieved, almost entirely from 
the background. Fairhott, 

ArJTb-n!-Pf-F/JN-b (r«-p 9 -r»d), [X%., high, full.) 
(Mua.) The tenor of the great chorus in the 
full parts of tho concert. Moore. 


full parts of tho conce 
tenor violin. 


[It.] (Mua.) A snmll 
Moore. 


Al/r-Dfcl. (ai'yni-diil, 10, 24), n. A pear- 

shaped stone- ware vesBol, open at each end; — 
used as a part of the apparatus for distilling 
mercury in Bpain. (ire, 

(W'yu-i*), n. [L. uhi, a wing.] (Gmith.) 
The group of feathers attached to the joint of 
the carpus, as in the snipe;**-** called also 
iard wmga* ' Brtuuda. 

Ah%m, n. JL. alumen.) ( Ghent J One of a clast 
of double ssomorphmis saltK. Common alum is 
a sulphate of alumina and potash. MiUer. 

Al*VM-]^AETH, «. (Min.) Sam© us Aiuu-oitii. 

(il'umd), a. Mixed with alum. Bamei. 

4>.i^MEJr{W,24),n. [I..] (f?Aew.) Common 
alum, a salt of a sweetish, astringent taste, 
much used in medicine and in the arts. Turner. 

A*L0'M{-KA, ^ (Cham.) One of the primitive 
earths ; the oxide of uUiminum ; — calleil .lUo 
argil, or argWamma earth. 7\imar 
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ALUMINATE 


AMAZON 


A-Ltr'MI-NATE, n. {Min) Au eartJuy combi- 
nation of alumina. Brande* 

Al'U-MINE, w. Same as Alumina. Crabh, 

A-LU-MI-NiP'5-ROtrs, a. Containing alumina. 

A-LU'M{N-lTE, 71. (Afm.) Native subsulpbate 
of alumina. Bra7ide» 

A-LU'MI-N0I3’S, a, Alumish : — clayey. Ansted, 

AL-y-MIN'l-UM, ) (C%em.) The metallic base 

A-LU'Mt-NtlM, ) of alumina. Brande* 

Al'UM-IsH, a. Having the nature of alum ; 
somewhat like alum. Hist of the Royal Society. 

4-L 'J\rus, 11 . ; pi. A-ite'iVf. [L., a nursling ; 
alOi to nourish.] A foster-child ; a pupil ; a 
disciple ; — applied particularly to a paduate 
of a college or university, regarded as his alma 
mater. Everett. 

AL-U-MO-OAL'CITE, n. [L. alumen, alum, and 
calxt calc is, lime.] {Min.) A silicious mineral ; 
an impure opal with a mixture of lime. Dana. 

Ali'yM— SLATE, n. {Min.) An argillaceous schis- 
tose rock,^ containing coaly maltei and bisul- 
phide of iron; — used in the manufacture of 
alum. Graham. 

AL'VM-STONE, n. A silicious subsulphate of 
alumina and potash. Brands. 

AL'UM—WA'T^IR, n. Water impregnated with 
alum. Ash. 

AL'y-NlTB, n. {Min^ The alum-stone. Phillips 

AL-U-TA'CEOUS (-81U.1S, 66), a. [L. aluta, a soft 
leather.] Being of a pale-brown color, or the 
color of tanned leather. Brands. 

t AL-U-TA'TION, 71. [L. aluta, a soft leather.] 

The tanning of leather. Bailey. 

ALW^I-A-RY, 72. [Jj. alvearium.] A bee-hive: — 
Rometiiing resembling a bee-hive. Barret. 

Al'V5-At-^D, a. [L. alveatus^ Formed or 
vaulted like a bee-hive. Blount. 

j\L-VB'Q-L.VR, or Al'V 5-5-LAR [^Ll-vS'c-l^r, K. 
C. Dunijlison, Braude ; ai'v9-5-I«tir, Sm. a. 
Belonging to the alveoli, or sockets of the 
teeth ; as, “ Alveolar membranes.” Braude. 

AL-VP/Q-LA-RY, or AL'V^I-Q-LA-RY, a. Same 
as Alveolaii. ’ London. 

AT4-ve'9-lAte, or Al'VP-Q-Late [?Ll-vcVJat, 
K. Braude I ai'v^-o-lit, lP7i. Crabb], a. {Rot.) 
Having cells or pits, like a honeycomb, as the 
receptacle of the cotton -thistle. Loudon. 

Al'V?-6LE, n. A socket or alveolus. Clarke. 

AL-VE'Q-LITB, n. [L. alveus, a cavity, and Gr. 
UBos, a stone.] {Pal.) A fossil compound bry- 
ozoan which lived in prismatic tubes. Agassiz. 


being amiable; amiability; loveliness. — See 
Amiability. Bp. Taylor. 

AM-A-CRAt'JC, a. [Gr. aya, together, and spares, 
strength.] Applied to a lens which unites all 
the chemical rays into one focus ; — styled also 
an amasthenic lens. Herschel. 

Am-A-DET'TO, n. A sort of pear. Skinner. 

AM'A-DOT, n. A sort of pear. Johnson. 


a stone.] {Pal.) A fossil compound bry- 
ozoan which lived in prismatic tubes. Agassiz. 

4L-rji:yo-LdS,n.; pi. 4 ^Xr>rBfg-LT. [L., a little 
carify^ A small cavity; a channel; a sock- 
et of a tooth ; a cell ; an alveole. Buckland. 

Al' VINE [sll'vln, Sm . ; 3ll'vln, K.], a. [L. almts, 
the belly.] Kelating to the abdomen, lower 
belly, or intestines. Dunglison. 

AL-WAr'GRIM,71. {Oniith.) The spotted plover, 
Charadrius apricarius. Pennant. 

t Al'wAY, ad. At all times ; always. Job vii. 16. 

ALWAY^ (jLVwHz), ad. [A. S. ealk-^waega, in all 
waysj 

1. Perpetually ; through all time ; continually. 

That which aometime i« expedient doth not alwayn so 
aontinue. Aoober. 

But me yc have not always. John xii. 8. 

2. Invariably; without omission of any in- 
stance or occasion. 

I know that thou hoareat me always. John xi. 42. 

My cuttom always of the afternoon. Shak. 

Am, 27. [Gr. Ooth.y77»; A. S. som.J The 
first person singular of the verb to — See Be. 

jSgjr or be, past was, participle bsm, is made 
up of three distinct verbs (wliirh ui other dialects 
are declined In lUU),each signifying to erist or to have 
ezistencs ; and is employed as an auxiliary verb in 
English to form, in connection with the past partici- 
ple, the passive voice of active verbs, and the past 
tense of some neuter verba.” J. W, Gibbs. 

Am-A-b!l' 1-TY, n. [li.amahiUtas.)^ Quality of 


AM-A-DET'TO, n. A sort of pear. Skinner. 

AM'A-DOT, n. A sort of pear. Johnson. 

AM-ADdU\n. [Fr.] German tinder ; an inflam- 
mable substance used for tinder or touchwood, 
prepared from a fungus {Boletus igniarius) 
which grows upon the cherry, ash, and other 
trees, by steeping it in a strong solution of salt- 
petre and cutting it into thin slices. Brands. 

A-MAIN', ad. [A. S. mcegen, power.] 

1. With vigor, force, or vehemence ; violently. 

“ Her peacocks fly amain.*’ Shak. 

2. (Naut.) By yielding or letting go sud- 
denly ; all at once. Dana. 

A-MAL'GAM, 71. [Gr. ii&Xayjjia, amalgama; fiaX&a~ 
o-w, to soften. Voc. dsgli Accad. della Crusca. 
Heyse. — Gr. &na, together, and yayiw, to marry. 
Landais. — Of Sanscrit origin. Goodicin. — Fr. 
amalgams.'] {Chem.) A combination of mercury 
with another metal. Boyle. 

A-MAl'GAM, V. n. To form an amalgam ; to 
amalgamate. Boyle. 

4-mAl'Oj 1’M4, n. 1. Same as Amalgam. 

tVe should have a new amalgama. £. Jo 7 ison. 

2. A mixture of different ingredients. Burke. 

A-MAL'GA-MATE, V. a. [i. AMALGAMATED ; pp. 

' AMALGAMATING, AMALGAMATED.] 

1. To combine mercury vdth other metals. 

2. To mix different things, or different races, 

as the white and black. Burke. 

A-MAL'GA-MATE, V. n. To form a union, or 
combine, with something different. Smart. 

^-MAL-GA-MA'TION, n. 1. Act of amalgamating, 

2. State of being amak^mated ; a mixture of 
different things, or of different races. 

3. (Mining.) The process of separating gold 

and silver from certain of their ores by dissolv- 
ing these metals in mercury. Ure. 

f a-mAnd', V. a. [L. amando.] To send one 
away. Cockeram. 

t AM-AN-dA'TION, 7t. The act of sending on a 
message. Johnson. 

4~MAjr'Dg~Lj9, n. A kind of green marble of a 

* cellular a'ppcarance, like honey-comb. Kinoan. 

I-TJJTE, n. [Gr. iyavlrai, a sort of fungi.] 
The poisonous principle of some fungi. Francis. 

A-MAN-y-llN'S|S, n. ; pi. A-MXN-v-feN'sg?. [L. ; 
ab, from, and manus, the hand.] A person who 
writes what another dictates, or vrho performs 
the manual part of composition, Warton, 

Am'A-RANTII, 71. [Gr. ttfudpavrog, unfading; a 
priv. and yapalvw, to decay ; L. amarantus ; It. 

Sp. amaranto ; Fr. amaranthe.] 

1. (J5o^.) A genus of plants, of several spe- 

cies ; a plant, of which the flower long retains 
its color. Xjoudon. 

2. {Poetry.) An imaginary flower, which 
never fades. 

Immortal amaranth I a flower which, once 

111 parndirtP, fawt by the tree of life 

Began to bloom. Milton. 

3- A color inclining to pnrple. Buchanan. 

Am-A-rAn^THTNE, a. 1. Hclating to amaranth ; 
consisting of amaranths. 

By those happv souls that dwell 
In yellow mends of asphodel. 

Or n/ncuontAinp buweis. Pops, 

2. Unfading; undecaying; imperishable. 

The only omaronfAtne flower on earth 

Is virtue; the only lasting treasure, truth. Coy^per. 

3. Purplish. Buchanan. 

t A-mAR^I-TCDB, n. [L. amaritiedo.] Bitterness, 

What amaritude or aerimimy Is deprebended In cholcr, it 
acquires from a commixture of melancholy, or external ma- 
Hgn bodies. Marvsp, 

t ^-mAr'V-LSnce, n. Bitterness. Bailey. 

t A-MAR'V-LjfeNT, a. [L. amarulenius.] Bitter; 
full of bitterness. Bailey, 


AM-ARfL'LJS, n. [L. ; the name of a nymph 
mentioned by Virgil.] {Bot.) A genus of beauti- 
ful bulbous plants, of many species. Loudon. 

A-mAsS' (12), 2 J. a. [Gr. ; L. massa, a lump ; 
It. ammassare ; Fr. amasser.] \i. amassed ; pp. 
AMASSING, AMASSED.] To gather a great quan- 
tity of ; to accumulate ; to collect together ; to 
heap or pile up. 

Do not content yourself with mere words, lest your inv 
provements only amass a heap of unintelligible phrases. 

pTatts, 

Syn.— See Heap. 

tA-MAss', n. [Fr. amas.] An assemblage; a 
mass. ** A medley or a7?iaa5.” Wotton. 

A-MAss'M?NT, n, A heap ; an accumulation. 

AM-AS-THfiN'lC, a. [Gr. d/ia, together, and 
aOivos, strength.] Noting a kind of lens. — See 
Amacuatic. 

f A- MATE', 2 J. n. 1. \a and mate.] fTo accom- 
pany ; to entertain as a companion. Spenser. 

2. [A. S. mcetan, to dream. J f To terrify ; to 
perplex ; to confound. Spenser. 

II AM-A-TBUR', or AM-A-TEUR' [am-^-tur', P. Ja. 
K . ; am-a-tar', XV, C . ; aiii-gt-tdr', F . ; ani'gi-tSr, 
E, ; hin-fi-tur', n. [Fr., from L. amator, a 
lover.] One versed in, or a lover of, any par- 
ticular pursuit, art, or science, but not eimaged 
in it professionally. Burke. 

II AM-A-TEUR'SH1p, n. The character or Quality 
of an amateur. Ea. Rev. 

AM'A-TfVE-NESS, n. {Phren.) The organ of 
sensual desire ; the propensity to love. Combe. 

f AM-A-TOR'CU-LIsT, 72. [L. amatorculus.] An 
insignificant lover. Bailey. 

AM-A-TO'RI-AL, a. Relating to love; amatory. 

They seem to have been talcs of love and chivaln\ amo- 
tomal sonnets, tragedies, comedies, and pastorals. Warton. 

Am-A-T6'R1-AL-LY, ad. In an amatorial man- 
ner- * Darwin. 

AM-A“T0'RI-AN, a. Relating to love ; amatory. 
[e.] ‘‘Alter the manner of Horace's lusory, 
or amatorian odes.” Johnson. 

t AM-A-Tu'Rl-otJS, G, Relating to love. Milton. 

This is no mere aniatoHom novel ; but this is a deep and 
serious verity. Milton. 

Am'A-TQ-RY, a. [L. amatorius.] Relating to 
love ; causing love. “ By amatory potions not 
only allure her, but necessitate.” Bp. Bramhall. 

AM-Au-RO ' SIS, n, [Gr. ifiafipwati, a darkening.] 
{Med.) Loss of sight from an affection of the 
retina, the optic nerve, or the brain ; drop se- 
rene; guttaserena. Dunglison. 

A-MAU'SITE, n. {Min.) A species of felspar, 

Phillips. 

AMAx'LMlsADMiJr^PJdM, [L.] (XoytV.) From 
the greatest things to the least. UamiUon. 

4-MAZB', V. a. [See Maze.] [t. amazed ; pp, 

' AMAZING, AMAZED.] To confuse With terror 
or wonder; to astonish; to perplex; to con- 
found ; to surprise. 

2 will make many people amanwd at thee. Eiwh. xxxll. 10. 

Syn. — Jimaud at what k incomprehensible or 
frightful ; smrpriatd at what is unoxpectod ; (ztUtmxshsd 
at what is not only unexpected, but unlikely to hap- 
pen, or beyond comprehension ; coji/bitnded or p*r- 
ylttxed at what is embarrassing. 

tA-MAZE',7i. Astonishment; confusion. IftV^OTi. 

A-MAZ'YiD-LY, ad. Confusedly; with amaze- 

* ment. Stands Macbeth thus A 

A-MAz'Jg;D-NESS, 71. Amazement, [e.] Shak. 

a-MAze'M^:NT, n. State of being amazed ; con- 

' fusion either from fear or wonder; wonder; 
extreme fear or dismay ; astonishment. 

Ho answered nought at all, but adding new 
Eoar to his first amaz^menty starkiff wide 
With stony eyes, and heartless, hollow hne, 

Asttmiuheil stood. Stfotwer. 

Syn.— See Wondee. 

A-MAz'INO, p. a. Wonderful ; astonishing. 

* “ Fall like amazing thunder.” ShaL 

^-MAZ'INO-LY, ad. Wonderfhlly. Watts. 

Am ' A-Z6n, n. [Gr, a priv, and yoltki the breast.] 

i. One of the Amazons, a faotiious race of 
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AMAZONIAN 


AMBON 


female warriors, famous for valor, who inhab- 
ited Caucasus ; — so called from their cutting 
off* their right breast to give greater freedom in 
the use of the bow. JEncy. 

2, A warlike woman ; a virago. ShaJc, 

jfT “ The river of that name owes its appellation 
to one of the early Spanish navigators, who fancied 
he beiield armed women on its bonks.” Brande, 

AM-A-ZO'NI-AN, a. 1. Like the Amazons; war- 
like } — applied particularly to women, Herbert. 

To triumph like an Amazoniwi trull, Shak. 

2. {Geog.) Relating to the river Amazon or 
to the countries bordering upon it. 

AlVI^\-ZON-LiKlii, a. Resembling an Amazon. 
Uw Imir, Frunch-like, stares on his lighted head. 

One lock, Amawn-liAe, dishevelled. Ajp. Balt. 

AmB-, [Gr. Hfitpi ; L. ambiy or amb ; A. S. e^nb, or , 
ynib.] A prefix signifying a?'omd, about, 

n. pL [L., from amhiy or amhy \ 

‘ around, and agOy to drive.] Windings or turn- j 
iiigs, — partioiilarly applied to circumlocutions 
in ''peoch; a ciiTiut of words. 

Without long andMijes and circumlocutions. Locke. 

^M-BAG'IN-Ofrs, a. Circumlocutory; perplexed; 

* tedious ; ambagiotis. [ii.] , Ch. Ob. 

t AM-BA'yil-of/S, /t. Circumlocutory; perplexed; 

tedious ; anibaginous. Coigrave. 

AM-HAG'I-TO-RY, <8- Same as AMlUGiNors. 

* [H.] ' * ticott. 

JtM' n. {Dot.) An Indian tree. Crabb. 

n. {India.) An oblong scat fur- 
jiishod with a canopy and curtains, to be placed 
on an elephant’s back for the accommodation ! 
of riders. *^ir J. Mackintosh. 


namental purposes and as the basis of a var- 
nish. Bng, Cyc. MiUer. 

The spoils of elephants the roofs inlay, 

And studded an&er darts a golden ray. Pope, 

AM'B^IR, a. 1. Consisting of amber. 

A belt of straw, and ivy buds, „ , t 

With coral clasps and anibe) studs. Bamgri. 

2. Clear or transparent as amber. 


And when' iIm • 
Bolls o’er ! ... 


f heaven 

Ahlton. 


AM'BJpR, V. a. To scent with amber. Beau. ^ FI. 

AM'B?R-Dr1NK, n. Drink of the color of am- 
ber. “Your clear amber-drink is flat.” Bacon. 

Am'BIPR-DROP'PING, fit. Dropping amber. “ Thy 
amber-dropping hair.” Milton. 

Am'B?R-GR?S (am'ber-gres, 17), n. [Eng. amber y 
and Fr. grisy gray.] A substance, supposed to 
be the product of disease, found in the intes- 
tines of the spermaceti whale. It is also found 
in warm climates, floating on the sea, or thrown 
upon the coasts. It is fragrant, of a grayish 
color, used both as a perfume and to improve 
the flavor of wines and cordials. Brande* 

Am'B 5:R-SEED, n. Musk-sced, somewhat re- 
sembling millet ; abelmosk- Chamb&rs* 

AM-BtlR-TREB, n. A shrub having small ever- i 
green leavch, which emit, when bruised, a very 
fragrant odor ; Anthosper^num* Loudon. 

AM'B^R-VVEEP'ING, fit- Distilling amber. “The 
amber-ioevping tree.” Crashau). 


fAM'D^S-AS, n. [Fr. amhesas.] Two aces at 
dice ; ambsace. Chaucer. 

Jjf-Br-DJCX'TRRy n. [L. ambOy both, and dex- 
ter, the right hand.] 

1. One who uses both hands alike, the left as 

well as the right. Jh’owne. 

2. One that acts with both f»ide.s. Burton. 

3. {Law.) One who takes money of both par- 
ties for giving his verdict as a juror. Tomlins. 

AM-Bt-D?:X-TlOR^l-TY, n. 1. Quality of being 
ambidextrous. Johnson. 

2. Double dealing. Johnson. 

AM-nt-DfcX'TROIJg, a. 1. Having equal use of 
both hands. Browne. 

2. Double-dealing; disingenuous. “ Ihe 
double practices of triiumers, and nil false shuf- 
fling and ambidextrous dealings.” V Estrange. 

AM-Bl-0EX'TIl()rs-NK«H, n. Quality of being 
ambidextrous ; ambidexterity. Bailey. 

Am'BI-?NT, a. [L. amhiens.) Surrounding. 
“ Opening to the ambient light.” Milton. 

AM-nU^‘^*-N.\l 4 y a. [L. ambOy both, and genu, the 
knee.] {^lafh.) Noting an hyperbola of the 
third orcuT, one of whose inflmte branches is 
tangent to the asymptote within, and the other 
witlumt, the angle which the asvniptoti'.s form 
with each other. Paries Peck. 

JAI'Bpocr, n. [Fr.] A medley of dishes; — a 
tcnii applied to a repast when all the dishes are 
set on at the same time. King. 

AM-BI-GI/'I-TV, «. fitate of being ambiguous; 
equivocalness ; donlitfulnoss of meaning. 

Tl»' rtinWvMiVv, An*l » vi'ii ptntiiy, of all tiTiurunecs In 
Imn to <‘iir jhUthhI t« fliiiirx lunko it % f*ry rlittti uU, in tri Mtiiig 
of ihi in, to prow r\ i' at oui'«‘ jM*rK|m’mt> and amirai'y. 

t)f rnund^U. 

24), a. [L. am- 

///vwoA,' wsneniig.] 

1, Oi‘e.ihitimiig uneertainty by double sigui- 
fieation ; having two meanings ; <‘qui vocal ; un- 
certain ; as, ^^Ambigmm expreKKiims.” 

AmNi/muMy and with doable §vnm dt'ltidinnir* JftUon. 

2- Using doubtful language. [AritinoOs] 

I thus ambiguom spoke.” Pope. 

Syuu— 'The lawRuajio is **0 fintJVtM'HOifu that the 
ntSftuiftff is knuhffmf. Fguiroraf iViiriN .irc used ill 
III ititslead. tVJtatis imu <'Xarit> known, fixed* 
or H uurrrUnu. 

** An iiiTia will never employ an tguh ttral 

expretsioii ; a ronfusefi man may ufleti utrer amhtffu 
«UH ones whhoui any deeigtt.” Btotr.— Bee IKiUBT- 
mi*. 

ad. DimbtftiUy ; uncertainly. 

-or'B-NKBB, n. rncertalnty of mean- 

* ing i doubtful signification ; ambignitj. Smart. 

AM-B|-bF/var», o. [L. ttmboy Imth, and ktruie. 


of riders. J. Mackintosh. 

AM^BA-UV, n. {Bot.) An East Indian plant; 

the hibiscus. Hafnilton. 

t Am-B^S-BADE', «. [Fr. Embassy. 

When you disgraced me In my nudwtsade. B/iak. 
AM-BA«'SA-D0R, n. [A. S. amhehty emheht, or 
* ombihty a servant; Tiow L. ambasciatory a ser- 
vant; It. umhasciatore \ KSp. emhajador \ Fv, 
ambimadeiir.’] A foreign minister of the high- 
est rank sent, on public busincs.s from ono^ sov- 
endgii power to another ; a idcnipoteuliary ; 
an envoy ; a resident. 

4 rd' Custom Ims asf abb shed the orthography of 
ambassador, laslotul of emhassador, and also of emhas 
iiiKtead of embassy. “ Iflmhassador is coTifiistoat 
with csihttssijy hut is not iiHual.” .Smart.— The nu- 
medinte dcn\.iii<iii of tint word from tUo Erouch is a 
reason for pri'lcnmi; ambassador, 

Syja.— An ambassador and pUaipotentianj inqily 
tliH tiighest roprosuiitativc rank. An rnroy and rrsi- 
detit aro suhorduiato oinoors tir rlll«•Tlon,^rl(■^ of rhe 
seetind class of foreign inimstors ; and a chargd d*af- , 
fitires iH one of tlio tliird or lowest class. An ambm- \ 
swior and rrstdenU or 7nhnster residrnt, aro p<*riiiain*Jit | 
fuiictumarioH. A plrnipotmtinrif is orujiloyi'd onli <»n 
ntierinl ominous, as fni conclitdiag pi‘,n*i* or itiakitii' 
treaties, />/iwr//-. do not net for Hovoroijfris or gov- 
erniuorits, hut for somo suUordiaaU) coiuimiiiity or 
parurul.ir bodj. 

4 M-BAB-H^-rHVRJ-Ab, «. Belonging to an um- 
’ bassador or an embassy. Be. Iieo, 

n, I. The wife of an am- j 
’ basiador. Johnson. 

2- A woman sent on an cxtibasHy. litnee. 

t iu An embassy- ** The formal 

part of their aWwtwntjyd*” Sec Ekbahwaor. 

Bacon, 

t A-TRi E, n. Embafisy. Ohmteer, 

t Anembasay. Howell, 

n, [Or. Uptin, any rising, an edge.] 

X. XMed. Surg.) A superhcial eminence 
on a bone. JhmglUm, 

2. An old surgical instrument for reducing 
dislocations of the shoulder. PungUemu 

f»« [Ar. (mbat\ Fr. amAre; derived, 
according to SHnner and WachUr.ftoxix Oer. 
amherm, for emhrmnmf to burn. In Gennan 
this subatance l» called bemstdn^ or burn- 
stone.] A fossil, indurated, vegetable juice, 
triuwiuireiit or translucent, sometimes color- 
less, hut usniilly of some shade of yellow and 
brown, and negatively eleetrified by friction, 
it in found in beds or lignite* in alluvial soils, 
and on »en-coa»t«, eapeeially the IVussian 
coast of the Baltic, and is chiefly used for or- 


on the left side.] Left-handed on both sides; 

— opposed to ambidextrous. Broione. 

t AM-BIL'O-^V, w. [L. amhOy both, and Gr. Idyoy, 
a discourttc.] Ambiguous talk. Bailey. 

t AM-BIL'O-aUOf^S (atm-hiPo-kwUs), a. Using 
ambiguous expressions. Bailey, 

t AM-bIL'O-QUY, n. [L. amhOy both, and loquor, 
to speak.] Use of doubtful expressions. Bailey. 

AM' BIT, 71- [L. ambitusi] Compass or circuit ; 

circumference, “ Measuring by the ambit, it is 
long or round about a foot.’^ Grew. 

AM-BI''TlON (?im-bish'iin), n. [L. amhitio, from 

* ambiOy to go r.rcnnd'; referring to the g<uiig 
about of e.iiK'.ifl.iti". .\r the puiposc of canvass- 
ing for posts of honor ; It. ainbizione ; 8p. am- 
bicion ; Fr. ambition I\ 

1. fThc act of going about to obtain any 
office, or other object. 

I, on th<‘ other sidle, 

Used no ainhiUfin to conimuiid my deeds. Mdton, 

2. Eager desire of povv'cr, honor, fatno, or of 
any thing that confers distinction ; emu Inti on. 

Vaulting ambition, which o’erlenpa itself. A7i«Ir. 

3. Strong desire to obtain any object ; aspi- 
ration. 

I lifld a very curly ambition to recommend rnyHcIf to your 
lordHliip’ii pntroimKC. Aibfuwn. 

.AM-Bl"TIQN, v. «. To seek eagerly, [n.] Vlai^ke. 
AM-Rl”TION-LESS, a. Without ambition. Pollok, 

AM-BU'TIOIS (jim-btsli'i.iH), a, [L. amhifiosm*, 

l t. amhizioso ; fcsp. amb'ivioso ; Fr, ambit ieitx.\ 

1. Possessed of, or actuated by, ambition ; efe- 
sirous of superiority ; cmuIouR ; aspiring ; cagiT ; 

— followed by before a noun. “Trajan, a 

prince ambitious of glory.” Arhuthnot. 

2. Indicating anibition ; as, “ An ambitious 
stylo ” ; “ Ambitious ornament.” 

.^M-HU'TI<)r}=?-IA; (^im-lirsli'uM-Iy), ad. In an aiu- 

* bilious manner.* ’ Dry den, 

AM-BT”TI()i;H-NktfH, 7i. The quality of bidng 

* ambitious.’ Hale, 

t AM'BI-TUDE, 7*. Compass; circuit. Hailey. 

Ml'Br-rCs, n, [L.] 1. The c.\trcnic edge of 

any thing; <*ircuit; circumference. Hrande, 

2. (Areh.) A space round a buiUUiig. B'm/c. 

3. (Hof.) The border of a leaf, Hrande, 

4. [Poneh.) The outline of shellH of bivalves 
6. ( Homan Polities.) The act of eanviishing 

for offices and honors. Hrande, 

Am'BLE (liin'hl), V. n. [L. amhitlo, to walk ; U. 
amhttlare*, F>\). ambularr, Fv. ambler.] [i. am- 

lu. ini ; pp, A>inhis(iy AMUhKi).) 

X. To move upon an amble ; to pace. “ Sure 
to amble when the world is upon tin* hunbst 
trot.” Pryden, 

2. To move cusily, or at an easy pace. 

V<mr wit amlitoi well ; it ({iH'i eiuiity. SJkcI;. 

AM'BI.E (ftin'bl), 71. A movement in whiehnhorsft 
moves both his legs oxr one st<le at the same 
time ; pacing. “ A fine easy amble.** Ji. Jtnmn, 

Am'B[*^R, n. One that aiiibtcK. 

An andder 1$ proime for a Indy *# iaddlit. Mu/ / //. 

A.M'BIdNG, n. The motion of a lionse that am- 
bles. Hrande. 

Am' B id NO, ^3. Moving with an amble. Smart, 

AM'BfdNU-EV, With an ambling moveiuent- 

AM'BLV-Gf»N, n. [Gr. blunt, and yrnh, 

an angle,] An obtUhC-.oigbMltrbiagli-. Bailey, 

M- B '0-K ^ b, if* . K elating to an amhlygcm ; 
' having one obtuse angle. Dames ^ Peck, 


Dacies ^ j 
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. AM-BJ-fO'ON-lTK, n. (iWn.) A ciystnUi/wl 
* mineral, consistingof phtisphate of ahumna :iiid 
* lithia;— -so named in ulluhiou to the obtuse 

J angles of ita prism, Phillips, 

Am-BLY-6'PI-A, I n. [Ox. dull an Jii, 

AM*ni,y-0-PV, s the eye.] Dulness of sight; 
incipient amaurosi*. Ihtnyltson, 

AfAf'ild, J \0t, A rcading-dcik, or 

" JiM*B6Kt \ pulpit; any raised platform. Hriitm, 

Tit** uflii* »i»al tttt* ''f thh rtwftfi wai. Ill rAArl th# BeHnlttriA 
, tn the pi‘/^ple. .Vi/* (f. PTMeter, 

it, rX», rA«T, rAu.; h£ir, iitRs 



AMBON 


AMENTIA 


^M'BdJ\r,7i, IGt.ShIS itiVf the edge of a dish which 
rises above the centre.] The dbro- 

cartila^inous margin of a socket in which the 
head of a bone is lodged. Dunglison. 

j\M-BoV"NESE', n. sinff. &, pL {Geog.) A native 
or natives of Amboyna. Ency, 

Am-BRE-A' D jii n. [From amher^ A kind of 
factitious aniber made in Europe for the Afri- 
can market. Ogilme. 

Am'BR^:-ATE, n. {Chem.) A salt formed of 
ambrcic acid and a base. Buchanan. 

AM-BRE'fC, a. {Chem.') Noting an acid made 
by digesting ambreine in nitric acid, Gregory. 

AM'BRfi-INB, 71. (<77im.) The fatty matter of 
ambergris, convertible by nitric acid into am- 
bicic acid. Gregory, 

BM-BRO* ^ 1-4 (am-bro'zhe-a, 93) [gim-bro'zh^-^i, IV. 
P. J. F. ' Ja. tim . ; a»n-bio'sha, S. ; am-brozh'yaj 
K.\ 5im-br6'7,haj ^F6*]> [^*5 dfilSpoalaf 

from dfjiPpoTosj immortal.] 

1 r '1 The food of the gods, the use of 
L<) ‘ (‘-L,-'! immortality. 

2. Any thing pleasing to the smell or the taste. 

3. {Bot.) A genus of weedy plants. Loudoti. 
f AM-BRO'§I-AO (-zhe-), a. Ambrosial. B.Jonson, 
AM-BRO'§I-AL (am-bro'zhe-?il, 93), a. Relating to 

or partaking of ambrosia ; fragrant ; delicious. 
AM-BRO'^J-AlSr ( 5 im-brS'zh 9 -gin), a. 1. Relating 
to or partaking of ambrosia ; ambrosial. Drydeji. 

2. Pertaining to St. Ambrose ; as, ** The Am- 
hrosian ritual ” ; ** The Ambrosian chant.’* 
Am'BRO-SIn, n. An old Milanese coin bearing 
the figure of St. Ambrose on horseback. Ogilvie, 

Am'BRO-TYPB, 71. [Gr. dix^porost immortal, and 
rOrogi an impression.] A photographic picture 
on a film of collodion coating a glass plate, the 
lights of ivhich arc formed by a bright surface 
of reduced siher, and the shadows by a black 
background showing through the transparent 
portions of the plate. Sutton. Harwich. 

AM'BRY (arn'br?), n. 1. [Fr. anmf^ieric.'] A 
place* where the almoner lives, or alms are dis- 
tributed. — See Almonry. Johnson. 

2. [Old Fr. ambrey. Kelham.] A place where 
utensils for house-keeping arc kept ; a pantry. 

AMR.?-ACE' (fimz-as') [amz-aa', IV. J. F. Ja. R . ; 
ilniz'.ia', *S’. ; uinz'as, F. Sm.\ A.], 71 . 

[Old Fr, ambest botli, and Eng. ace.] A double 
ace ; two aces thrown up by dice at once. Shah. 

AM'BIT-iANCE, 71. [Fr,, from L.a77iWo, to walk.] 
A moving hospital attached to an army for the 
purpose of rendering iiuincdiate assistance to 
hick or wounded soldiers ; first introduced by 
the P’rcnch surgeons during the wars of Na- 
poleon, P. Cyc. 

Am'BIT-LAnt, a. Moving from place to place. 

A knight dormant, anUmlant^ combatant. Oayton, 
t Am'BP-TAtB, [L. amhulo^ to walk.] To 
move about. Boucher. 

iM-BlT-LA'Tl9N, 71. [1,. ambulatio.] A walk; 

act of walking, [r.] Browne. 

tAM'BU-LA-TJVE, a. Walking. Shenoood. 

AM’BlpliA-TQR, n. 1. One who walks about. 

2. {Ent.) The walking-stick. Smart. 

3. iOniith.) A walking bird. Smart. 

4. i^Sun eying.) An instrument for measur- 
ing distances ; perambulator. Ogilvie. 

AM'BI.t-LA-TQ-RY, a. 1. Having the power of 
walking or of locomotion. 

The ^dihnt or tnanOaforff are atieh Off require wme baiia 
to uphold them in their motions. WilMna. 

2. Formed for walking, — applied to the feet 

of certain birds with three toes be-fore and one 
behind. Brande. 

3. Going from place to place ; movable. 

Multitudes, hearing of his miiocuIouR power to cure all 
disensoR by tlie word of Jiis motirli. or the touch of his hand, 

, , , come with their amhtilatonj hospital of aick. Bjj. Thylor. 

4. Happening in the course of a walk or 
journey. 

The princess of whom his majesty httd an vi«w 

in his travel*. fFottm. 


Am^BU-RY, n. [A. S. amp^^e.] {Farriery.') A 
bloo*dy wart on a horse’s body; anbury. Johnson. 

AM-BUS-CADE', 7^. [It. imboscaia ; Sp. emhoscada ; 
Fr. hmbuscadey a lying in wait for by going into 
a thicket. — See Amritsh.] 

1. A private station in which men lie to sur- 

prise others ; a snare laid for an enemy ; an am- 
bush* Dryden. 

2, A body of troops in ambush. Campbell. 

Am-BUS-CADE', V. a. To lie in wait for. Smart. 

t AM-Bys-CA'DQ, n. An ambuscade. 

OfM-, 'i' ‘ «*■?». t'.fl i X -• in’ IiMj/h*-, 

Of 1 . 1 ‘ . I i-i. Shjok. 

t AM-BITS-CA'POED (am-bus-ka'dod), a. Privately 
posted. ‘ Sir T. Herbert. 

AM'BXJSH, 71 . [Fr. emhdehe^ from e7i, in, and hois^ 
a wood, or bushes.] 

1. A post where soldiers or assassins are con- 
cealed in order to fall unexpectedly upon an 
enemy ; an ambuscade. 

Bold m close ambmJi, base in open field. Dryden. 

2. The act of surprising by lying in wait. 

Heaven, whose high walls fear no assault or siege. 

Or antinish from the deep. Milton. 

3. The state of bcin^ posted privately in or- 
der to surprise; as, “ To lie in a7nbush.*^ 

AM'BI)SH, 17 . a. ft. AMBUSHED ; pp. AMBirSHING, 
AMBUSHED.] To place in ambush. “Having 
ambushed a thousand horse.” Sir T. Heyhert. 

AM'BXJSII, t’. 7 %. To lie insidiously hidden. Pope. 

Am'BUSHED (ainMiftsht), p. a. Placed in ambush. 
“Bands of a»^6wsAea men.” Drydeyi. 

t AM'BUSH-MpNT, 7t. Ambush; surprise. 

In anibuthment of his hoped prey. Npciwer. 

t AM-BOsT', a. [L. ambustus.] Burnt. Bailey. 

AM-Rfrs'TIQN (am-bast'yun)> n, [L. amhustioJ] 
{Med.) A burn or scald.’ Cockerayti. 

AM-|J-BE'AN, a. [Gr. dfioi^alog, alternate.] An- 
swering alternately.' — See Amosbean. 

4’’MBKR'f or 4-MjtR'fn. [Ar.] A nobleman; 
same as Emir. Haynilton. 

AM'JgL, 71. [Fr. dmail.] Same as Enamel. Boyle. 

Am'^3L-CORN, 71 . A species of corn used for 
making starch. Smay't, 

II A-MEL'IO-RA-BLE, a. That may be ameliorated, 
or made better. F'ew Ann. Reg. 

II A-MEL'IO-RATB (gt-raSl^yo-rtt) [?^-mS^l?-o-rdt, 
'P. J. Ja . ; a-msryo-rai, 73. a. XLow L. 

ameliororf aynelioratus ; Fr. aynHiorer.] [i. 
ameliorated; pp. ameliorating, amelio- 
rated.] To improve ; to make better ; to mel- 
iorate. “ Their lot being so much ameliorated.*' 
— ‘See Meliorate. Swmhwme. 

II A-MEL-ro-RA'TI^N (st-mCl-yo-ra'shiin), n. Act 
"of ameliorating ; improvement, “llobbcrsand 
murderers themselves are in a course of amel- 
ioration.** Buy'ke. 

Syn. ~ See Improvement. 

II i5,-M]EL'IO-RA-TQR (a-mSl'yo-ra-tur), 71 . One 
who ameliorates. * Ed. Rev. 

t AM'jpLLED (am’eld), a. [See Amel. 1 Enam- 
elled. “ Inchase in amelled gold.” Chapman, 

A'M^N', ra-ni 6 n', S. P. J. E. Ja. K. R . ; a’mSn', 
W. F. S 7 n. i SL'm^n', C. In singing it is com- 


AM’BU-LA-TQ-RY, n. A cloister, gallery, or al- 
lej[ for walking in ; a place attached to a large 
building, and enclosed by a colonnade, or by an 
arcade, as a place of exorcise. Warton. 


A'MEN', ra-ni6n', *9. P. J. E. Ja. K. R. ; a’mSn', 
W. F. S7n . ; C. In singing it is com- 

monly pronounced a'jiiSn'], [Ileb, ]taa%.] So 

be it ; verily ; a term used in devotions, mean- 
ing, at the end of a prayer, So be it\ at the end 
of a creed, So it is. 

One cried, Qod blew ael and, Amen I the other. 

But wherefore could not I pronounce Atnen ? 

I had most need of hlesdng, and amen 

Stuck m my throat. RHaX:. 

#5- “ This is the only word in the lanpnago that 
has necessarily two consecutive accents.” PVtuker , — 
A number of compound words are to be excepted ; as, 
hack-slide f strong-held, way-lay. Sec. 

AM£n', n. The term itself, as signifying He who 
is faithful and true. “ These things saith the 
Amen.** Rev. iii. 14. 

j^-ME-NA-Blli'l-TY, »• The state of beii^ amena- 
ble; amcnableness. Coleridge* 


r a. [Fr. amensr, to bring to or 

e into ; referring to an order to bring a person 
a into court, i. e. making him liable to oe brought 
i. to account.] 


1. Liable to be called to account; fiania 
punishment; responsible; accountable. 

Th(* sovereign of this country is not amenable to ai v form 
of trial known to the laws. ^u»ius. 

2. t {Law.) [Fr, amainable, from main, the 

hand.] Tractable or manageable; applied in 
the old books to a woman that is governable by 
her husband. Cowelt 

A-ME'NA-BLE-NjBSS, 71. State of being amenable; 

amenability. J. Pye Smith. 

t AM'B'NA^E, V. a. [Fr. CTneTicr, to bring.] To 
direct or manage by force. Spenser, 

t AM'^l-NANCE, or Am'^-NAUNCE, n. [Fr. 
ameyier, to bring.] Conduct ; behavior ; mien. 
“ Arms and warlike amenayice.** Speyiser. 

A-MEND’, V. a. [L. emendo ; e, from or out of, 
and menda, a spot or stain ; It. aynmendare ; 
Sp. emendar ; Fr. atnender.] \i. amended ; pp. 
AMENDING, AMENDED.] To reform ; to remove 
errors from; to correct; to make better; to 
rectify ; to improve ; to emend. 

Do thou atnend thy face, and I’ll amend my life. Shak. 

Syn. — To amend, correct, rectify, emend, and re- 
form imply the lessening of evil ; to improve and bet- 
ter, the increase of good. To reform implies both the 
lessening of evil and the increase of good, .dmend 
what IS wrong; correct wliat is erroneous; rectfy 
mistakes ; emend the writings of an author ; improve 
inv'entions ; mend garments , reform the life ,* better 
the condition See Recall, Redress. 

A-MEND', V. 71. To grow better ; to improve ; to 
mend. 

The afliiction of my iniiid amends. Shat. 

A-MfiND'A-BLE, a. Capable of amendment ; rep- 
aiable. ’ Sherwood, 

A-MEND'A-TO-RY, a. That tends to make bet- 
ter ; that amends or corrects. Hale. 

AMEJTDE (a-mUnd') [a-in<Snd', P. ; a-inSngd', Sm. ; 
st-infiind', K.], n, [Fr.] A fine, by which rec- 
ompense is made for the fault or injury com- 
mitted ; amends. Synart. 

Amende honorable^ {Law,) a penalty imposed by way 
of disgrace ; a species of infamous punishment for- 
merly mtiicted on criminals guilty of an ofl'ence against 
public decency or morality ; a comimlsory and public 
confession of an ofTenco, witli a begging of pardon. 
It is now also applied to reparation, or an apology, 
made for injurious language or treatment. 

71. One who amends. Bay'rct. 

t A-MkND'F^yL, rt. Full of improvement. <‘Your 
atiiendful hand.” Beau, § FI, 

A-M#;Nr)'ING, 71. The act of correcting or of 
* making better. Bp. Taylor. 

A-MfiND'MjpNT, n. 1. Improvement ; change 
’ for the better. “Defects in the understand- 
> ing capable of amendmeyit.** Locke. 

2. {Law.) A correction of an error in any 

process, pleading, or proceeding at law or in 
equity. Burrill. 

3. An alteration in the draught of a bill or 
other document while passing through the stage* 
of legislation. 

Syn.— See Correction, Reformation. 

(a-miSndzO, n. smg. & 27 I., and used 
’ with a singular or plural verb. [Corrupted from 
Fr. ayyimde.) A supplj^ of a loss or defect; 
recompense ; compensation. 

If our pouh bp Immnrtal, this makes abundant amende ft>r 
tlic tiailtipb <ti life niiil Che Auflerings of this state. JHllatsim. 
A IftTpp amenfU by fortune’* hand is made. ^ 

And the loet Xhuuc blood is well repaid. Rowe. 

Syn. — See Compensation. 

A-MfeN'I-TY [a-m«nVt9, S. W.P.J. E. F.Ja.R. 
O.], n. [L. amcenitas; Fr. ammitf’.] Pleas- 
antncs.s; agreeableness of situation, place, or 
manners. 

Babylon ves a seat of atneniW end pleasure. JSroume. 

J mP:J^*S 4 itr TNO'RO, [L.] (Laio.) From bed 
and board . — a .separation or divorce which does 
not absolutcl}’ dissolve the marriage. Bum**. 

Am'RNT, n. Same as Amentum. Henslow. 

AM-J^N-TA'CEOUS (am- 9 n-tfi'sh««), a. [L. amm- 
tatm, fumishea with a strap.] (Boti) Having 
amenta or catkins. Brande, 

A-JuMfr* TF4 (s-m««'9li9-a, 94), n. [L. ; o pjriv. 
and TTtfWs, TTtcTi^as, mind. J {Med.) Nlentnl im- 
becility; fatuity* Ihmglison. 
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AMENTUM 

n , ; pi. ^ i^onff.'l 

CBoi.) a’ kind of inflorescence, i. e. a 
scaly sort of spike, as of the birch, 
the alder, the willow, the poplar, &c. ; 
a catkin ; an ament. Brands* 

f A-MfiN'TY, n, [Fr. amentie,'\ Mad- 
hess. Todd. 

t A-mSn'U§E, V. a. [Fr, amenuiser.1 To lessen ; 

to diminish. GhaiMier. 

< i^-MERCE', V. a, [Low L. mnerdo, from merces, 

* reward, or goods given for a remission of pun- 
ishment ; Old Fr, amercier.'] {i. amekced ; pp. 
AMERCING, AMEiiCEn.] To punish with a pe- 
cuniary penalty or fine ; to fine ; to mulct. 
“ Amerced with penance due.” Spenser. — Al- 
so followed by m and o/* before the fine. 

They shall amerce lum in a hundred shehcls of ailver. 

DeuL xxiL 19, 

MllUona of spiiita for his fault amerced 

CJ/’ heaven. Milton, 

A-MERCE'A-BLE, a. Liable to amercement. Hale. 

A-MERCE'MljiNT, Ji. 1. A pecuniary pun- 

ishment, penalty, or fine, imposed on an offender, 
at the discretion of the jud^e or court. Cowell. 

2. t Loss by way of punishment. Milton. 

A-MER'CjpR, 71. One who amci’ccs. Jo/uison. 

A-JVIKR'CI-A-MENT (a-iner'sh$-a-m«nt), n. {Laxo.) 

' A penalty or fine. — Sec Amercement. Seldcn. 

A-MER'1-CAN, n. A native of America; 

* — especially a native of the United States. 

Coliiiiiluih foil 11(1 the .Imet irati an girt 
With iiidthcioU tfiuoturo. 


4L.Mf:R'l-C^Nr, rt. 
or to the Ui 


Milfon. 

(Oeoff.) Relating to America, 
nited States. 

A-MfiR'l-CAN-I§M, n, A word, phrase, or idiom 

‘ peculiar to America, or to the United States. 

What ha« bevn *aid in re^pi'ct of luuoh of our provincial 
Engliflh— nnmrly, that it ib old English, i other thnu fuiii 
KngUbh— mil}' be afllrmt'd, no doubt, with equal right in rr- 
spert nfinaiiy «o called Anieneatimtu. itent'h. 

^-MfcR'l-CAN-i7^B, V. a. To render American; 
to naturalize in America. Jackson. 

AMEj^AOP/ (ainz-as'), n. Two aces on the dice. 
■— See Am its- Aoe. Drxjden. 

n. A priest’s vestment ; amice. Bailexj. 

jf~MRT^ 4 -Bd'JJr 4 , n.pL [L,] (Ent.) A sub- 
class t)f insects which do not undergo any met- 
amorphosis, as fleas, lice, &c. Braude. 

a-MST-A-BO’LI-AN, n. [Gr. a priv. and 

* Xfif change.] (Ent.) An insect that does not 

undergo any metamorphosis. Kirby. 

t AM-jgl-THfin'I-CAL, «. Out of method ; in dis- 
order; irregular.’ Bailey. 

t A-MkTH’Q-DlST, n. [Gr, without plan.] 

'An irregular physician; a quack. IFlittlork. 

AM'EI-TIIVST, n. [Gr. dfi/duerro^^ a remedy against 
drunkenness, from n priv. and to be in- 

toxicated with wine, from thf‘ supposition that 
wine drunk out of an amethystine cup would 
not intoxicate.] 

X. ( Min.) A clear, piirple or bluish-violet va- 
riety of quartz crystal. The color is supposed 
to be duo to a small quantity of the oxide of 
manganese. Dana. 

Onentat anetkust^ % rate vertety of coruudiiii) ; vio* 
let sapphire. Vana. 

2. {Her.) Purple in a nobleman’s coat of 
arms. Johnson, j 

AW- «. Resembling an amethyst. | 

». [Amham^ a division of Abys- 

* sinia,! The language of Abyssinia. P. uyc. 

Xm'I-A* -A germs of reptilian fishes, 

found in the rivers of the United Sitates; the 
scaly carfi'^h. AymsilS. 

A-Ml-A-fiKh'l-TV, n. Quality of being amiable; 
lovefinesM ; amiableneas. Bp. Taylor. 

ftom tlie adjeetilve amiahk. is now 
much mors in use than amWUyf derived from the 
Latin oMMitas. 

A’M|- A-BLB, a. [L» antabBia. from awo, to love ; 
Old Fr, amiable; Fr. aima/de.] Worthy to be 
loved ; lovely ; charming ; delightful ; pleasing. 

'film ts nothinf mere awtaWf in netare then Om ctmne* 
ter «f « trnly kwhI men. ( 'in* te. 

Ill* hail « eeimtrnaTirv. ehlfh rarrltN:! jti n 

t>l «i*jfnumn)Ity Mutl uitxtfd with *wwt- i 

J/f Hi, of fluU htfiMin, I 

SjFn.— Weral qutUtikMi are ratted aMio^fe; phyei-| 
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cal good may be called lovely. An amiable disposi- 
tion; an amiable woman; a lovely figure; a lovely 
child ; a char min ff voice ; a dolighijul scene ; pleasing 
maimers. — See Friendly. 

A'Ml-A-BLE-NfiSS, n. Loveliness. Bw^on. 
A^MJ-A-BLY, ad. 1. In an amiable manner. 
“ More amiably fair.” Thomson, 

2, Pleasingly. “The palaces rise so axnta- 
Sir T. Herbert. 

Am 'I- Ant H, n. [Gr. Agtavros ; L. amimtus.'] 
(Min.) Earth-flax.— See Amianthus. Phillips. 

AM-I-AN'THJ-FURM, a. Resembling amianth ; 
amianthoid. Phillips. 

AM-I-An'TIIIN-ITE, n. (Min.) A sort of miner- 
al, occurring in tufts, flexible and clastic, re- 
sembling amianthus, but stilFer. Pkillips. 

AM-l-AN'THdlD, a. Like amianth. Phillips. 

Am-1-An'TII5id, n. [Gr. dfilavrou amianth, and 
eUoff form.) (Min.) A mineral. Philips. 

AM-I-AN'TIIVS, 71. [Gr. dfilnvrog, undcfiled; a 
priv. and utaivta, to stain ; L. antianfus.j 
{Min.) Earth-flax, or mountain-flax ; a fibrous 
mineral substance resembling flax ; the flaxen 
variety of asbestos, so named because it can be 
purified by fire without injury. Braude. 

AM-I-CA-Blr/I-TY, 71. Quality of being amica- 
ble or friendly ; * amiablcncss. Ash, 

AM'I-CA-BLE, fl. Friendly; peaceable. “They 
live iii an atiilcMe manner.” Johnson. 

Qyji.--- FHutdhft which is from the Anglo -Haxon, 
is a atrongor lemi than amicable^ whadi is from the 
Latin. Amicable relations, terms, dealings ; friendly 
intercourse, advico; amuable with thoao hotuoen 
whom ami «h there has been no disrordanc© ; friendly 
with thoao for whom wo entertain iKiaitive feelings of 
friondship ; a peaceable citizen; Kktnd neighbor; an 
obliging friend or iierBon.— See Friendly. 

AM'l-OA-BLE-NfeSS, 71. The quality of being 
amicable ; friendliness ; good will. Bp. Taylor. 

Am'J-OA-BLY, ad. In an ’amicable manner. 
“ Sects live so mnicably together,” Phillips. 

A-mFCAI-, a. [L. mviens, a friend.] Friendly; 

‘ amicable, [h.] 

Am'ICB [iini'is, iS'. W. P. J. K. Stn. R.; 

/a.], n. [L. afniciOf amietuSf to clothe; Fr. 
attitcL} An oblong square of fine linen, worn 
under the ulb by Catholic priests; — written 
also amfnis and amess. Milfoti. 

A-’Ml'Cas OU' RPJR, 71. [T^.] (tmo.) A friend 
of the* court; — a stunder-by or member of the 
bar who informs the iudge, when doubtful or 
mistaken in matter of law. Tomlins. 

) px'ep. [A. R. amiddnn, in the mitl- 
S die.] In the midst or middle of ; »ur- 
‘ rounded by; mingled with; among. 

AikI all amid thrai itnwKl tht* tree of lift*. Miltim, 

And «t‘e« <iu IdKh, nmuM the emdrcUng fiTOvee. BrntUte, 

AM'iriR, tt. (Chem.) A compound 

containing a base composed of one atom of 
nitrogen and two atoms of hydrogen. Mrunde. 

AM'I-DINB, n. [Fr. amidmi starch.] The solu- 
ble part of starch. Bmnde. 

A-mIb'V-GEN. n. [Fng. amidCf and Or. y«v- 
‘ tn product*.] (Chmi.) A combination of 
one at lira of mtrogen and tw'o atoms of hydro- 
gen, forming the base of the compounds called 
amides. 

/Jl-mId’SHIps, ad. {N&wt.) In the middle of a 
’ ship ; between the stem and the stern ; mitl- 
ships, ' Falconer. 

AM’1-L<Vt, n. (Teh*) A white fish, found in the 
lakes of Mexico. OyOvis. 

ad. [A. S. mmiant to em] Wrong ; 
* faultily ; improperly ; criminally. Hookir. 

t n. A fault; culpability. 

Bfech toy Mexxw prologue to ioim groat amlm. 3lmk. 

Wrong; faulty; improper. Hrydm. 

t A-Mt»'aiQN (♦.«nlsh'tta),«. [L. amfatfo.l Imm. 
Amission of their church-membership.” Mors. 

t A-MIT*, p. a. [U amieto.] To lose. Brotsns. 


AMNIOS 

Am'I-TY, n. [Fr. amitif^.'] Friendship; con- 
cord ; good will. Addison. 

Am'MA, n. [Heb. t3»5, mother.] 1. An abbess, 
or spiritual mother. Ogilvie. 

2. [Gr. aypa, a knot.] {Surg.) A truss; — 
written also hamma. Dxmglisoiu. 

Am'MAN, ) [Ger. amtma7X7i.'] 1. (Switzer- 

Am'MANT, ) land.) A judge in cml cases. 

^. (France.) A notary public. Buchanan. 

Am'MJD, 71 . (Chem.) Same as Amide. Ogilvie, 

AM-MlD'O-GfiN, 71. Same as Amidogen. 

t AM'MJ-RAL, 7 %, Admiral. — See Admiral. 

Ills spear, to equal which the tallest pine 
llcw ti on Noi ’ll cpiaii hilK, to be th<* nuist 
Of I'Omc gicAt ammii al, ■were but a wnnd. Milton., 

AM'MfTB, 71 . [Gr. dyfiog, sand.] (Min.) lloc-stonc; 
oolite ; — written also hammite. Buchanan* 

Am'MO-^IIRYSE, n. [Gr. d/./io?, sand, and 
ceJs, gold.] (Min.) A soft stone, used to strew 
over writing-paper. Crabh. 

Am'MO-DYTR, 71 . [Gr. ihi -If, ^an/’ and (Utj??, a 
diver.] (Ich.) One of a 1.-: n.'Mii m-. i - of apo- 
dal fishes, of which the sand-eel and the sand- 
laucc arc examples. Brande. 

AM-MO'NJ-A, 71 . [Probably from the temple of 

* Jupiter Ainmon in Egypt, near which muriate 

of ammonia was first obtained by burning the 
dung of camels, the word Ainmon Ixung fr<nn 
Gr. rt/i/ioi, sand, and appUetl as a surname to 
Jupiter in the temple erecK^d to him in the 
sandy desert of Libya.] (Chetn.) A gaseous 
substance, of pungent smell and acrid taste, 
consisting of azole, or nitrogen, and hydrogen v 
volatile alkali. ( 're. 

AM-M6'NI-Ag, n. The drug gum -am in on far. a 

* concrete juice or gum rcsiu brought from the 

East. f re, 

AM-Mg-Nf'A-(!AL, a. Having the properties of 
ammonia, ’or eoutaining ammonia. “ Holutions 
of ammoiiiurtil salts.” J*. (•!/€• 

AM-MO-Ni’A-t'frM, 71, [L.]^ A gum-resin used 
in medicine ; guin-ummoniac. Dunglison, 

AM'MQN-il’E, 71. [Ro called 
from a resemblance to the 
rani’s horns upon the statue 
of Jupiter A/;i>rt07i.] (Pal.) 

The shell of uu extJm*t or- 
der of oephalopodic mollusks, 
curved like a coiled "uake, and 
vulgarly culled the snake-stone ; 
inonis. 

n. (Chem.) A compound of one 

* equivalent of nitrogen and four of hydrogen. 

Uaejer. 

AAr-MO.iNrr-UKT, 7 i. (Chem.) Aname fonueily 
applied to amnumiacal metallic suits. Turntr. 

AM-Mr-Nl”TIGN (ftrii-mu-rtlsU'im), «. [I^. mnni* 
tiOf a fortifying, from tnunhi to defend.] (Mti.) 
The materials for charging fire-arms ; military 
stores, powder, balls, cartridges, shells, Ac. * 
applied in composition to many artii'lcs served 
out to troops. GltiS. oj MU. Terras. 

AM-MV"^’^''TlON«BRifcAI>, n. Uread for armies 
or garrisons. Ghs.oJMil. Temns. 

AM-JTB n. £Gr. « priv. and pvijvK, remem- 
brance.] < Med.) Loan of memory. Jhmghsm, 

Am’K?:h-TY, «. |.Gr- Auvyerhf from a nriv. and 
yvifnn<sy remembran<‘e.j An act of oblivion or 
indemnity ; a general pardon or freedom from 
penalty granted to those guilty of »om« ^rime 
or oflonce. Swt/t. 

t AM-Nl(V(J.UST, n. [h. amnirola; a 

Hver, and eo/o, to dwell.] One inhabiting near 
ft river. Bailey. 

t a. [L. amnist a river, md 

gignot to beget.} Bom of a river. Bamy. 

J n. [Or. Apvtop.1 X. (Arwwf.) The 
V membrane that aurrouncis the fez- 
tua in the womb. HunyUson. 

% (Bot.) A thin, gelatinoua covenng of the 
embryo of a seed. Brands. 
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AMPHIPOD 


AM-NI-5T'IC, a, (C%em.) Noting an acid be- 
lon^ng to the liquor of the allantois ; — for- 
merly supposed to be peculiar to the liquor of 
the amnion of the cow. Brands, 

,SM^(E-B,as ' UM, n, [Gr. a return.] A 

poem in which persons are represented as 
speaking alternately, as in several of the ec- 
logues of Virgil. Crabb, 

AM-CE-BE'AN, a, [Gr. afxotpalos, mutual.] Alter- 
nately responsive. “ Amcsbean verses and the 
custom of vying ... by turns,” Warton, 

t AM-Q-Ll ''TION (am-o-llsh'un), w. [L. amolitioJ 
A removal ; a putting away. Bp, Ward, 

n, [L., from Gr. diitafxos, blameless.] 
{Bot.) *A genus of plants bearing aromatic 
seeds, known as cardamoms, &c. Brands, 

t A-MON'?STE, v, a, [Old Fr. amonesier,'] To ad- 
monish ; to advise. Chaucer, 

^-M6ng' (^-niungOj [A. S. among ; 

j1-m 6N6ST' (fli-mangstO, ) mcengan, to mix.] 

1. Mingled with ; in the midst of ; making a 
part of. 

There were am&nff the old Komaa statues eeveial of Ve- 
nus, in different postures and habits. Addison. 

2. Noting some, or some one, of a number 
indefinitely. 

You have, among you, killed a tweet and innocent 

AM'O-RfeT, n, [It. amorctto,'\ A lover; a per- 
son enamoured, [n.] Warton. 

tAM-O-RfiTTE' (am-o-r8t'), J„. rpr. amoit- 

+ AM-6u-EETTE' (am-8-rSt'), ) rette/[ 1. An am- 
orous woman. Chaucer, 

2. A love-token. Chattcer, 

3. A love-affair j a petty amour. Walsh. 

t AM'O-RIST, ? jX. amo, to love.] A lover; 
Am^oUR-Ist, j a gallant- “The amorist'* s joys 
and quiet.” Boyle. 

t A-M(3 rN'ING§, ad. In the mornings. “ Walks 
into the woods amomings.** Beau. ^ M. 

A^f-o-RO^ SA, n. [It.] A wanton ; a courtesan. 

[H.*] ‘ Sir T. UerberL 

AM-g-RO'Sb, a. [It.] (ilifwd.) Tender; affect- 
ing; winning. Warren. 

AM’‘0-Rb*sb^ n. [It,] A man enamoured. “A 
gib'e . . . upon an amoroso.** [n.] HaeJeet. 
AM'O-ROflS, a, [L. amo, to love.] 1. Inclined 
to love; loving; fond. Chaucer. 

2. In love ; enamoured ; sometimes with on. 

“ Amorous on Hero.” Shah. 

3. Relating to love ; arising from love. 

The spirit of love and ainorowi delight. MUton, 

Syn* — An amorous disposition ; a loving husband j 
a fond parent, 

AM'Q-ROf;i3-LY, od. In an amorous manner; 
fondly ; lovingly. Donne, 

Am'0-ROT;s-N^SS, n. The quality of being amo- 
rous. “ Jealousy of his amorousness.** Sidney, 

4~MbR *PB4f n. [Gr. a priv. and form.] 

(Bot.) A genus of plants ; bastard indigo. 

Loudon. 

A-M5R^Pnt§M, n, [Gr. a priv. and form.] 

State of being amorphous ; want of a r^lar | 
form. JRoget, 

,^-MOR'FHOys, a. Having no rccptlar form ; shape- 
‘ less ; irregular. (A very modern word. Toad.'\ 

^4^MbR^PHg^zb *4t n, fGr. a priv., |uop^^, form, 
and an animal.) QSoid.) A name given by 
Blainville to sponges, BlainmUe, Bt, John, 

t A-MOR'PHY, n. Departure from established 
form. “ l^astidiosity, amotphy^ oscitation.” 
[Used contemptuously.] Swift, 

A-M5RT', a, [Fr. amortir, amorH, to deaden.] 
Lifeless; dejected; depressed; dispirited. 

How fkrea my Kato? Whatl •woettng, all Shah, 
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fer real estate in mortmain, or by such convey- 
ance that it is held without the power of ohan^ 
or alienation ; to alien lands or teltements to a 
corporation, of which the law contemplates no 
decease — See Mortmain. Bacon. 


A-MOR-Tl-ZA'TIpN, n, [Fr. amortissementf\ 
{Law.) The right or act of transferring lands in 
mortmain to a corporation. " 


A-MdR^TlZE-MENT, n. Amortization. Bailey. 

A-MO'TIpN (a-mo'shun), n. [L. amotio,'] (Law.) 

* Removal ; ejection. Blackstone. 

A-M6uNT', V. n. [L, ad, to, and mans, montis, a 

* mount or mountain, i. e. up a mount or ascent ; 
Old Fr. amonter.l [i. amounted ; pp, amount- 
ing, AMOUNTED.] 1. To rise to in an accumu- 
lative quantity ; to compose in the whole ; to 
resxilt in the sum or aggregate. 


Thy substance, valued at the highest rate, 
Cannot amount unto a hundred marks. 


Shak. 



2. To be equivalent to in effect, substance, 
or influence. 

The errors of young men are the ruin of business ; but the 
errors of aged men atnouat but to this, that more might have 
been done or sooner. JBctcon. 

A-MC3uNT', n. 1. The sum total ; the aggregate ; 

* as, “ The atnount of debts or charges.” 

2. The effect, substance, or purport ; as, 
“ The amount of what he said was this.” 

A-m6ur' (a-mdr'), n, [L. amor, love ; Fr. amour."] 

* An affair of gallantry ; a love intrigue ; gener- 
ally in an ill sense. Swift. 

t A-m6 WaL, ». Total removal. Evelyn. 

fA-MdVE', tj. a. [L. amoveo.] 1. (Lata.) To 
remove from a post or station. 

Coroners may be amoved for reasonable cause. Jffale. 

2. To move ; to affect. 

At her so piteous cry was much amoved 

Her champion stout. Spenser. 

AM-P&L' I-DJE, n. pi, (Omiih^ A family of trop- 

* ical American birds of the order Passercs, con- 

taining the sub-families Pachycephalince, Pi'^ 
prince, Ampelince, Camphagmee, and Dicrurince ; 
chatterers, or fruit-eaters. Gray. 

AJ\t“PE“JLiI ^TAsi, n. pt, 

(Qrhiih^ A sub-fami- 
ly of dentirostral birds 
of the order Passeres, 
and family Ampelidm ; 
chatterers. ^ Gray. Ampelta gwrala.. 

AM'P|;-L1S, n. {Ormth.) A genus of passerine 
birds. Brands. 

AM'P]p-LITB, n. [Gr. SurrsXos, a vine.] (Mm.) 
A species of black earth, so named from having 
been used to kill insects on vines. The name 
is also applied to cannel coal, and to some 
kinds of schist. Crabb. 

AmTJJR, n. [A. S. ampre.J A tumor, with in- 
flammation ; an ambury. [Local, Eng.] Grose. 

AmT^JR-sAnD, n. l&nd, perse and.] The char- 
acter [ & ], being the letters of the Latin con- 
junction ET, combined in one character, and 
used for and. flares. 

JftSr* It is a corraption of and, per se and (and, by 
itself and). “ The expression is, or rather was, com- 
mon in our nursery books.” BaUiweU. 

4M-PhTb 'f-4, n. pi. JjGr. on both sides, and 
0ios, life,] (Zool.) Reptiles which live both on 
land and in water, as salamanders and frogs. 

Agassiz. 

4^ Seals and walruses formerly constituted the 
tribe Amphibia. Cwoier. 

AM-PHIb'I-al, n. (ZoH.) Same as Amphibian. 

AM-PHIb'I-^N, n. (Zoiil.) An amphibious ani- 
mal ; an animal of the class Amphibia, 

Agassiz, Kirby. 

AM-PHiB'I-Q-LITB, n, [Gr. iMtog, having a 
double life, and Was, a stone.] (Pal.) A frag- 
ment of a petrified amphibious animal. Brands. 

^M-PHlB-l-9-L5§t'l-OAL, a. Relating to am- 
phibiology. Knowles. 

AM-PHlB-I-0L'9-9Y, n. [Gr. AiapiPtos, having a 

» double life, and a discourse.] A treatise 
on amphibious animals. Knowles. 

AM-PHlB'i-oOs (am-ffb' 9 -fis), a, [Gr. 

’ on both sides, and jSfoy, life. Having the 
faculty of living in two elements, as in air and 
water ; capable of two modes of life ; of a mixed 
nature. Mudihrat. 


AM-PHIB'l-oyS-NJlSS, n. State or quality of being 
amphibious, 

4M-PHiB*l-fjM,n. [L.] p\. am-psJb> i-A. (Zool.) 

An amphibious animal. — See Amphibian. 
AM^PHI-BOLE, n, [Gr. dn^lfSoXog, equivocal.] 
(Min.) Hornblende ; — so called because it may 
be mistaken for augite. Brands, 

AM-PHJ-BOL'JC, a. Relating to amphibole or 
amphiboly ; doubtful. Hamilton, 

AM-PHIB'O-LITE, n. [Eng. amphibole, and Gr. 
Xidog, a stone.] (Min,) A crystalline rock con- 
sisting of hornblende ; trap-rock. Hamilton. 

AM-PHIB-O-LO^t^I-CAL, a. Doubtful ; ambigu- 
ous. Ko. amphibological e>peec)x.** Burton. 

AM-PHi B-O-L09'J-CAL-LY, ad. In an amphibo- 
logical manner ; doubtfully ; ambiguously. 

AM-PH|-B0L'Q-9Y, n. [Gr. afx^i^oXoyia ; dp^i, on 
both sides, paX^'o), to throw, and X6yog, a dis- 
course.] Discourse of uncertain meaning ; am- 
bi^ity in speech or writing arising from the 
order of wTrds ; — distingui^ed from equivoca- 
tion, which is uncertainty arising from the 
double signification of a single word. Glanville. 

AM-PHIB'0-LC)1d, n. [Eng. amphibole, and Gr. 
tibog, form.] (Min.) A rock composed of am- 
phibole and felspai, the former predominating; 
a variety of greenstone. Ogilvie. 

AM-PIllB'O-LOtJs, a. [Gr. Hixtlit, on both sides, 
and lidXX(t>, to throw.] Tossing from one to an- 
other. A.XI amphibolous qna.TXQl,** Hotcell. 

t AM-PHiB'O-LY, [Gx. dfitpilSoXla.] Ambiguous 
discourse. “’Create an amphiboly, a double 
meaning.” Whitlock. 

Am'PHJ-BRACH, n. [Gr. on both sides, and 
^pa)(ig, short.] (Pros.) A foot of three sylla- 
bles, the middle one long, the other two short. 

4M~P£tlB 'R4-jeHYS, n. Same as Ampiiibraoh, 

Am'PHI-COMB, n. [Gr. apqtiKopog, Afxtpi, around, 
and Kdixijy hair.] A kind of figured stone, an- 
ciently used in divination. Buchanan. 

AM-PHIC-TY-6n^10. a, [Gr. *AfitinxTvovia, the 
‘ assembly ’of the Grecian cities,] Relating to 
the council of the Amphictyons. P. uyc. 

AM-PHIC'TY-Q-NY, n. The Amphictyonic league 
’ or councill ’ W, Smith, 

AM-Pnl0'Ty-6N§, n. pl.^ Members of the cele- 

* brated council of ancient Greece, called the 

Amphictyonic Council, from its reputed found- 
er, Amphictyon. Mitford. 

Jm-pjii-DES'M 4, n. [Gr. &ijupi, on both sides, 
and Aecf^a, a bond.] (Conch.) A genus of or- 
bicular, bivalve mollusks, with long siphons, 
and a large tongue-shaped foot. Van der Hoeven. 
AM-PrilG' \-MO0S, a, [Gr. dfopi, on both sides, 

* or doubtful, and y&pog, marriage.] (Bot.) Hav- 
ing no traces of sexual organs. Braude. 

Am'PIII-^ENE, n, [Gr. Aptf>i, on both sides, and 

yivog, kind, genus.] (Mm.) A silicate of alu- 
mina and potash, found in volcanic rocks; — 
called also leucite. Dana, 

AM'PHl-HfiX-A-HE^DRAL, a. [Gr. on both 
sides, and Eng. hescaKedraL] (Min.) Noting a 
crystal, the faces of which, counted in tw’O dif- 
ferent directions, give two hexahedral outlines, 
or are found to be six in number. Okaveland. 

AM-PHtL'O-GY, n. [Gr. on both sides, and 
‘ Uyog, a disco’urse.] Amphibology ; ambmuity ; 
discourse of uncertain meaning. Bailey. 

AM^PIIIM^A-CER, n. [Gr. on both sides, 
’ and ptiKpog, Tong.] (Jthet.) A poetic foot of 
three syllables, a short one in the middle, and 
the others long. Crabb. 

jJlM-PhIp'NEUSTS, n. pi [Gr. Apipl, on both 
' sides, and rvita, to breathe.] (^Zoiil) A term 
applied by Merrem to the perennibranchiatc sal- 
amanders. Brands. 

AM'PHI-PCd, n. [Gr. AM on 
both sides, and iro&g, leocdg, a 
foot.] (Zobl) One of La- 
treille*s third order of crusta- 
ceans, characterized by sub- 
caudal natatory feet cot^xist- 
ing with sessile eyes; the 
sand-hopper. Cumer. Sand-hoppw. 
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AMYGDALOID 


4M~PHlpfg-D4y n,pl, {ZoSl.') An order of crus- 

* taccans. — See Amphipod. Cumer» 

*\M-PUiP'Q-DOCs, a. Belonging to the amphip- 
oda. P. CyG, 

.iM-rniP'RO-STYLE, n. [Gr. 
o/u0t, on both sides, before, 
and a column.] (^Arch.) 

A temple having a portico or 
poich at each end, hut without columns at the 
sides. Brande. 

AM-PniS^BJE'J\r4, n. [L., from Gr. &ix(p[, both 
ways, and iSalvu, to walk.] {Zobl.) A genus of 
legless lizards, whose bodies, from one end to 
the other, are of nearly a uniform size, supposed 
to be capable of moving cither bdckw’aids or 
forwards with equal facility. Van dor lloeven. 
Scorpion, and asp, and amphi^jc&ui diro. Miltmu 



tGide space or field ; an erUnded prospect j a spacious 
house or garden ; eapaeiaiLs vessel, heart, inmd , an 
abundant, plentiful, or plenteous haivest; a copious 
supply, liberal lew sid I diffusioe light, boat, charity. 
— See Broad. 

Am'PLE-NESS, n. State of being ample. South. 

t AM-PLlglX-A'TrpN, n. [L. ampUxor, amplexatm, 
to embrace.] An embrace. Bp. Hall. 

AM-PLEX*1-cAul, a. [L. amplexor, to 

* embrace, and caulis, a stem.] (Dot.) 
Clasping the stem, as some leaves. Gray. 

AM'PLl-ATE, V. a. [L. amplio, ampha- 
tus ; Old Fr. ainplier.l To amplify, [n.] 

“To add and amphateJ* Browuo. 

Am-PLI-A'T10N, n. 1. Enlargement. Ayliffc. 

2. (Laiv.) A deferring of judgment till the 
cause is further examined. Whishaw. 



A-MtJCK', or ^-M5CK', n. [Perhaps from ah* 
* maoh, mad. ‘ Brown" s Zillah Dictionary,’] An 
East India term for slaughter. 

To run amuck, to run frantic about the streets, at- 
tacking every person who comes in the way. Rney. 

Satire ’a my capon , but I 'in too diacrcet 

J'o t un amuck and tilt at all I meet. Pope. 

AM'U-LET, n. [L. amuletum, from amolior, to 
avert, i. e. danger or disease; Fr. amulettc.] 
Something worn about the person, and sup- 
posed to have the effect of protecting the wearer 
against disease or other evil, and of socuiing 
good fortune ; a charm. Jirormv. 

t AM-II-LET'IC, a. Belonging to an amulet. Ash. 

i* A-MI]R-COS'|-TY, n. [Gr. apdpyyS) h‘cs ; L, amur* 
ca.] ’ The quality of Ices or mother. Bailey. 

A-MtiR'eoyS, a. Full of dregs or lees, [it.] Ash. 


^M-PHLs'CI-AN§ (ani-fXsh'§-sinz), n. pi. Same 

* as Am PH ISC II. Oyihie. 

jiM-PJlW CI*i (iim-fish'e-l), n. pi. [L., from Gr. 
dpipi, both* wMvs, and <tkiq, a shadow.] [Eng. 
AM-PUls'ci-AN^*] Inhabitants of the torrid 
zone, who have their shadows turned to the 
north one part of the year, and to the south 
the other part. Bncy. 

AM-PHI-THiVa-TRAL, a. Araphithcatrical ; re- 
lating to an ami)hithcatrc. Craig. 

AM-rH(-TlIE'.V1’JtK Oiin-fe-tho'gi-tur), n. [Gr. dg- 
ipiOlarpov', ap<pi, about, and Oilionai, to see, to 
behold.] A double theatre, or one of an ellip- 
tical figure ; a building in an oval form, encloH- 
ing an open space, called the arena, around 
which were constructed rows of seats, rising 
one above another, used for public shows, such 
as combats of gladiators and wild beasts, 

4 ^/ 1 * The ColiHcam at Romo, the ruins of which 
arc still standing, was the most extraonbnary edifice 
of the kind ever countructed, having walls JiCfi feet 
high, covering acre*^ of ground, and capablo of ac- 
corumodatiiig nearly 100,000 ^p(•ctator^. Brande. 

XM-PIIl-TillE-AT'RlO, P re. KeUiting to an am- 
AM-Pill-Tn?:-ATTll-OAL, 5 phitheatre. IVarfon. 
AM-PUl-TnCJ-AT'RI-CAL-LY, In an amphi- 
tluMtrictal fonii. ’ " Observer. 

lM*Pnr*Tni’TB [am-f«;-trlTe, Brande, CL; hm'- 
K. IVh. B. O. 6\], n. [Or. "Antpirpirr}, 
the wife of Neptmie; — UH(*d also for the sea.] 

1. {Zotd.) A gi'uus of tubicnlar aiudliiles 

having short golden-eolored bristles, arranj^cd 
like a crown in one or two rows on the anterior 
part of the head. Brande. 

2. (Asfmi.) An asteroid discovered by Marth 

in 1831. Lovering. 

AM-PIllT'RQ-r^L, ? fl!. [Gr. Hpipi, around, and 
AM-nilTTlO-PorhS, > to turn. ] (/ioj!.)Not- 

* iiig ovules that are transverse to their iiisertijui, 
an<l have a short raphe (uiding about half-way 
between the ehalaz.i and the orifice. 

XM-ITluD'|p-ldTE, n. A light-red min- 

eral ; u silicate of alumina and lime. Dana. 

dlM^PUg-Mjf, n.; pi. [Tj. ; 

Gr. 4fi^pi6c ; Aynpi, on both hidt's, and 
to bear.] 

A vessel used by the Greeks and Ro- 
maiiK for holding wine, oil, and other 
liqiridH. It was pobitea at the buHc, so 
that it could be ntuek in the ground, and 
had a handle on each side of the neck, 
which was narrow. JBairholi. 

Am'PIK>R.^L, df. [L. a wine-jar.] Re- 
lating Ui, or like, an amphora. Craig. 

AM-rH6R'l<T, a. In anseuBatian, applied to a 
sound in the chest like that heard on blowing 
into a decanter. Ogilvie. 

Am-piio-ter'ic, a. [Or. ipip6rtpos, both.] Partly 
one and partly the other. SnutrL 

AM'PLR, a. [L. amplt48, wide, spacious (ros- 
; Gr. quite full ; Fr. aniplc^ 

1. Large; wide; extended: spacious; capa- 
cious* ** Nature’s ampk lap. ’ Thomson. 

2. Abundant ; plentiful ; copious ; liberal ; 
as, ” An ample supply of food.*' 

3. Not coutraeted; di(ruM\c; as, “An am* 
pie narrative.*’ 

Byn.— An ampts or large Mtom <ir sUowxnrc j a 



t AM-PLIFT-CATE, v. a. [L. ampli/ico.'] To 
amplify ; to enlarge. ‘ Bailey. 

AM-PLI-l^i-CA'TION, n. 1. Act of amplifying; 
enlargement ; extension. 

Antpbjicntion of the . . . figure of a known object. Itcid. 

2. {Rhet.) The length'"!’’''* of a discourse 
by an enumcratioi' o' minute circum- 

stances, or by multiplying words and iihrases. 

iravim? no talonts for mnnlfficotum, when he bad told Mrw. 
\\ Hdiiniu mice that he lo\ eel hei, he let it iiloiie. .Sterne. 

AMT»l.l-Fl-CA-TlVE, a. That amplifies. Booth. 

AM'PLl-l'T-ljlR, n. One who amplifies or enlarges. 

Am'PL|-F\% r. a. [L. amplus, ample, and faeio, 
to make.] \L AMI»UKIRD ; pp. amhliiH’XMO, 
AMrLIFH5I).J 

1. fTo make greater or larger. 

All concaves do the sound. Itnron. 

2. (Rhet.) To make more copious in expres- 
sion ; to enlarge. 

In iMiraplirttsc, the author’s sense is amplgicd, but n<d al- 
tcri'd. Jhydt'n, 

AmT’^I-FI?’, r. n. To speak largely in many words. 

To wnpW'tf too inueh would make much more. Mak. 

Am'PLI-TUDK, n. [L. ampHtndo; anipltts, large.] 

1. State of being ample ; extent ; largeness, 

.Aniplifttde of the world.” Btieon. 

With iiion* than huiiiiin u'fis fiom Ix'fviMi mlurncd, 

l\'i 1( ( tuini uliHiduti , ju'i.icfs di\ me. 

And umpiitwlt of mind tii juumtest (IihmIh. Miltom, 

2. ( 'fhe angular distance of a celes- 

tial body from the east point when it riKe.s, or 
fi om the u est point when it sets. IhrscheL 

3. {(htii.) The range of a gun, or the hori- 

zontal line sulitending the are in which a. shot 
or other projectile moves when thrown from a 
gun. ("amphvM. 

Mnsfnrtkal amplitude^ the angular diataiico of a 
heav«'idy Inidy, at th«t iinui it risoH or acto, froxu tho 
cast or west {Huntfl of the hortzoii as indicateti tiy the 
com pass. 

AM'lTiYjW^L Largely ; liberally. Milton. 

AM'FfJIi, n. [L, (tmpHlUu] A small vessel for 
containing eonneerated oil, or wine and water | 
for the euehuristie service ; also for holding the 
oil usefi by the ancientH for anointing the body 
after bathing. FairhoU. 

4M*P&Ch.% «. [L., a hottle.'l 

1. A vi’ssfd used by the Romans, having a 

narrow ne<‘k, so that a liquid could he dropped 
from it; njug; an ani|ml- FairhoU. 

2. {.itutl.) A dilatation at one end of the 
semi-eireular cunnls of the ear. Dunyfmm. 

3. (GAcw.) A big-heUied vessel, Bitehamm. 

4. {Bot.) A hladacr-shuped bag, lieHshnr, 

A.M-IM. b-IiA'tJROVH (-alms), a. Shaped like « bot- 
tle or bladder. Kirby. 

Am- p (//.- I.A * Bl* 4 , n. ( Coneh.) A gen us of fre»h- 
waior moUuaks, having a spiral, globular, uni- 
valve ahell ; the appie-suail. Woodward. 

AM'py-TATE, r. a. [la* ampttio^ amputaim ; It. 
amj^are; Sp. ampmtar\ Fr. a/Mputer.'} [/. 

AMFl’TATKU; AMlTT.VTIN'fj, ASIIM TATllD.] 

1. (Snrg.) To cut off, ii*t a limb. 

2. To cut off, in a genera] sense. Coehtram. 

AM-Fir-TA'TRyN* ». The operation of 

cutting otf a Hmh, or iiart of a limf 
jeeting part of the body. 


U or a pro- 
Ihingham. 


A-MIJ§'A-1?LE, a. Capable of being amused, or 
entertained. Sir J. MarAmtas/i. 

A-MfJ§E' (?i-maz'), o. a, [It. mitsare, to stand 
’ idle ; Fr. muser, to loiter, amuser, to di\ ert. 
Sullivan suggests from L. musa, muse, i, e. to 
entertain with the Afw^es.] [L AMtsui); pp. 

AMUSING, AMUSni).] 

1. f-To absorb or engage in nicdit.ntion. 

Solemn objects to amtuye the iionsive nart of the soul. 

South. 

2. To entertain with trancpiillity ; to div(*rt ; 
to beguile; as, “ It is easy to amuse children.” 

3. To keep in expectation by llattery or 
plausible pretence.s ; to delude. 

Bishi'ii Henry «Mi»/s/i/hei with duhiouu annwerw, ftnd kept 
her 111 hiiBi)»‘ui-e l«ij hoiiu ihos. Sutjt. 

Syn.— To amuse is to entertain by diawhijr tim 
attention to, and to dirert is to entertain h\ dtawinj;; 
the attention from, onr present oentpntion. fi'Jiat 
amuses which relieves idleness; that dieerts winch 
supplies a new and pleasing ohji'ct of attention alter 
serious or severe oeciiji.itnm. q’rifies that amuse ehil - 
dreu will Minieunies thre/t their older companiouH. 
To ho bvfritiled is the efi'eet or eonsequtmee of being 
amused, it is that by which wo arc made to forget 
what might otherwise give us uueasiiieHs. Travellers 
beguile the tednun ol a journey by IKely coiuersa- 
tioiu Kntertained hy an inten'sting discoursi*, hook, 
or whatev<*r is agreeable ; diverted hy wl»ate\<‘r drawn 
tho atfenuon to a pl<*asing object ; begut/ed w h(‘ii<*vi*r 
the mind is so agreeably occupied ns to lost' sight of 
what would otliorwiso bo taken into accoiuit. 

t A-MllfcJB', V. n. To muse, or tiu'ditatc. Lee. 

n. 1. f Profound meditation 
“ I fell into a de<*p amusement.** Flvettvood. 

2. That which amuses; entertainment; <U- 
version; sport; recreation; pastime; relaxa- 
tion. “ An amusemvut for idh* people.” Temple. 

.Amusement in reading or gardening; ca. 
tertainment at the rheafro or a conciTt ; diversion at a 
Jnbilee, or at tlie siglit of odd and fnntaHtie irirks; 
spoits in the chase, fishuiit, and the like; reereaUtm 
nr nlanitum after lulstr, in games, from rom|wtny, 
music, See, ; pastime bn the uiit mploved. 1 *i«a v* 

A-Ml!S^'I^H (ii-maz/<?r), n. One who amuses. 

A-MO^'ING, p.a, AIFording amusomeut; enter- 
taining; diverting; pleasing. 

In an auui sing manner* 
a. That has the power of amusing. 

q\i me *t id given to wake the umtis/rc m*di, 

And iootlie Viith notift iii<‘ iioum. ffMtt’hvtuf. 

A-MC'8IVK-I*Y, ad. In un amuslve iiianiuT. “A 
Houth-easteriy wind 8ueee<*ded , . * murmuring 
txmusuely among tlie pines.” Chandler. 

A-MY<“UA«hATK» a. [Or. an almond; 

L. amygdala.] Relating to, or made at, al- 
monds. Johnson, 

^-MV<JT>4-L:ltTK, n, {Med.) An emulsion of al- 
monds. CrM. 

A.M-YO-!>Ar/|C, a. (Cheni.) Kotlng an add «b- 
tuiimd from the bitter almond* Miikr 

a-M\<;T) \-rdN'K, «. (Chtm.) A m«tallme prin- 
ciple contained in the hitter almond. Brands. 

iJi-MfO’n/i-LlNE Fa-mtgMe-nn, IK P. K. Sm.; 
f-ntlgMf-lln, *s\ «/a.], a. Relating to ahuondM ; 
resembling almonda. Johnson, 

A plant of the smms 
kind, liavb|g the leaf of the almoiubtrce. Cralw. 

A-M? n, [Or. an almtmd, 

and form.) (Afin.) A variety of the trap 


A, K, 1, 0, V, long; A, 15, I, 6, 0, short; 
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rock, containing nodules, agates, &c., embedded 
like almonds in a cake. LyelL 

^l-M'^G-DA-LoId'A!., a. Relating to amygdaloid. 

D4-Li!rSi n, A genus of plants; 

almond-tree. Gray* 

AM-Y-LA'CEOUS a* [Ql.apLvkov; 

L. 'amylum, fine meal.] Being of the nature of, 
or containing, starch. Loudon. 

Am'YLE, n. [Gr. d/iuAov, fine meal, and ^Xv, mat- 
ter, principle.] {Chem.) The hypothetic radi- 
cal of a series of coini)ounds derived from oil 
of potato-spirit, which is the hydrated oxide of 
amyle, and analogous to alcohol. Bra?ide. 

A-MYL'lC, a. {CXiem.) Noting a derivative from 
the hypothetic radical amyle. 

AM'Y-LINE, n. A farinaceous substance ; the 
insoluble part of starch. Smart. 

’ Y-Lt/Mi ?i. [L. ; Gr. d^uAov.] (Med.) Starch 
of wheat. Dunylison, 

AM'Y-RAL-D1§M, n. {Eccl. Bist.) The doctrine 
of universal grace as maintained byAmyraldus, 
or Amyrault, and others his followers, among 
the reformed in France, about the middle of the 
seventeenth century. Buck. 

an, art. [Goth, an; A. S. ana, can, or ain, one.] 

1. One; any; some; as, egg,** * “Aw 
oran^.** 

a.^ach; every; as, “ Twice hour.** 

An is the same in signification as the indefinite arti- 
cle a, being the original form of this article, but now 
used in the place or its derivative a only for the sake 
of euphony. A must be used before all words begin- 
ning with a consonant, as, “a man,” or with the 
consonant sound of w or y, as, “ a oneness, a unit” ; 
and an must be used before all woids beginning with 
a vowel, as, “ an apple,” or with h mute, as, “ an 
hour, an heir,” and before words in which tlid initial 
A 18 not mute, if the accent is on the second syllable, 
as, “A/I heroic action,” historical account,” 
— See A. 

f An, con,f. [A. S. unnan, to give or grant. TooheA 
If. “ Catch me an thou caust.** Ford. 

This word is used by Shakspoare and other old 
authors in the sense of as, “ An it were,” Bacon ; 
but it is now no longer thus used. 

A *JsrA, [Gr. ^ivi.] A prefix, in words of Greek 
origin, implying repetition, upward motion, in- 
version, distiibution, paralleliam, or proportion. 
It often stands by itself in the prescriptions of 
physicians, denoting repetition, or in equal 
quantity ; as, “ ‘Wine and honey, d or ana S li ** ; 
1 . c. Wine and honey, each, two ounces. 

A'NA, w. The termination, in the neuter plural 
form, of Latin adjectives in -anus, which is 
annexed to the names of authors, or eminent 
persons, to denote a collection of their memo- 
rable sayings ; as, Johnsoniana. It is also 
sometimes used separately, as denoting one of 
this class of literary productions. 

The Scalifforffn/t waa the earheat book of table-talk which 
appeared imuer the famoua appellation Ann. Qiu Rev. 

They were pleased to publish some Tunbrigi/wo [sayings 
of piMsons aasemldecl at Tunbridge Wells] this seasoni but 
snrh 0 / 10 ' I believe there never were so many vile little 
verses put together before. Letter qf fVest to (^ay» 

Selden's Table-talk Jolinson preferred to all the Freneh 
Ana. Qu.Jtev. 

AN-/\-bAp'tI§M, n. The doctrine of Anabap- 
tists, Featlay. 

An-A-bAp'TIST, n. [Gr. M, again, or anew, and 
to dip under, or to wot.] One who holds 
that those who have been baptized in infancy 
should be rebaptized. South. 

AN-A-BAP-TIIS'TIC, ’ la. Relating to the An- 

An-a-baP-tTs'TI-CAX, jabaptistB. MiUon. 

t An-a-bAp'TIS-TUY, n. The sect or doctrine 
of the Anabaptists'. Payitt. 

t AN-A-BAP'TIZB, V. a. To rebaptize. WkUlooh. 

jLn^^A^BAb, n. [Gr. hv&, up, and /?a/v6>, to go.] 
{lahA A genus of acanthopterywous fi.shes, 
having cells in the pharynx capable of retain- 
ing water, and gradually dropping it into the 
branchial cavity so as to moisten the gills, 
whereby they are enabled to quit the water and 
creep about on land. Brando. 

n. [Qt., from dvafii^fniaKut, to eat 
up, gnaw away.] (Mad.) A corrosion ; a wast- 
ing away. JDunylison. 


An-A-CAMP'TIC, a. [Gr. avaKauirrv, to bend back.] 
Reflecting, or reflected. [R.] “ An anacamptic 
hill ** ; anacamptic sound.** Johnson. 

An-A-cAMP'TI-CAL-LY, ad.^ By reflection, as 
sounds produced anacamptically. Hutton. 

An-A-cAmp'T 1CS, n. pi. 1. The science of the 
reflection of sound, especially echoes. Fraticis, 

2. The science of reflected light; a branch 
of optics, otherwise called catoptrics. Crabh. 

AN-A-CAR'D1C, a. {Chem.) Noting an acid found 
in 'the fruit of the Anacardium occidentale, or 
cashew-nut- Brande. 

Jj^r-A-CAB ^DI- &»/, n. [L., from Gr. up, and 
Ka^6ia, the heart.] {Bot.) The cashew-nut tree ; 
— so named from tne heart-shaped nut situated 
on the pulpy receptacle. Loudon. 

AJT-A-CA-THAR’ STS, n. [Gr., from dvd, upwards, 
and KaOaipuj, to purge.] (Med.) A purgation of 
the lungs by expectoration. Crahh. 

AN-A-CA-TIIAR'TJC, 05. Purgingupwards. Smart. 

AN-A-CA-THAR'T1C, n. (Med.) Medicine that 
work s up wai d. Quincy. 

A^r-A-CEPH-A-LM^ g-SIS [&n-?i-s5H-l§'9-sIs, Ja. 
Sm. Ash ; an-gt-s6f-a-le-3'sis, K. Johnson, Crabb"], 
n. [Gr. dvaKvpaXaifacii ; avd, again, and Kt<pa- 
Xai6u), to bring under heads, to sum up.] 
(Rhei.) A surnming up of the heads of a dis- 
course ; recapitulation. Smith on Old Age. 

AN-AGH'Q-RET, } [Gr. ; dvo;^a)pfit), 

AN-AjCII'Q-RITE, > to retire,^ to withdraw.] An 
anchoret; a retired or solitary monk; an an- 
chorite. [r.] Donne. 

t An-A-j0HQ-rST'1-C4.L, a. Relating to a her- 
mit,* or anchorite. Bp. Taylor. 

AN-A-jCHRON'IC, I 05. Containing an anach- 

AN-A-jCHRON'I-CAL, i ronism. [r.] Coleridge. 

AN-AjCH'RO-NI^M, n. [Gr. up, against, and 

* X9^voSf time.] An error in computing time, or 
m chronology, made by placing an event earlier 
or later than it really happened. 

The famous anackrordm [of Vii^il] in making iEnens and 
Dido contemporaries. JJtitacn. 

AN-Acn-RO-NlS'TlO, la. Containing an an- 

AN-AjCH-EO-Nrs'TJ-C^L, ) acbronism. 

An-A-CLAs'TJC, a. [Gr. dv<i/cXa<rrof, reflected; 
dvaKXd<o, to bend back,] 

1 . Noting apparent cur\’es seen at the bottom 

of a vessel of water, caused by the refraction 
of light. Francis. 

2. Noting a kind of funnel-shaped vial, made 
of very thin glass, and with a very large bottom, 
which may be made alternately convex or con- 
cave by applying the mouth to the orifice and 
blowing in the breath, or sucking out the air ; 
the transition from one form to the other being 
accompanied by a very loud noise. Francis. 

AN-A-CLAs'TICS, n.pl. The science of refracted 
ligiit ; the old name for dioptrics. Francis. 

Ajf-A-gCE-^O^ SIS, n. [Gr. d*/aKo/Vo>cris, from dvrf- 
Koivdta, to impart.] (Rhei.) A figure by which 
the speaker applies to his opponent for his 
opinion upon the point in debate. Walker. 

An-^-CQ-LU'TR10, a. Wanting sequence. Lane. 

JjV'-A’.CQ-^Ll/'TMgjV, n. [Gr. AvnKtXovBov, from « 
priV. and &koXovO(<o, to follow.] (Rhet.) The 
want of sequence in a sentence, when one mem- 
ber does not grammatically correspond with 
another. Brande. 

AN-A- 06 N'D/^, n. (Herp.) A large snake of trop- 
ical America ; a species of boa. Baird. 

A-NAO-RB-dN'TfC, n. A little poem or ode in 

' praise of love and wine; — so called from the 
Greek poet Anacreon. Brande. 

A.-NAc-RB-5n^TIC, Relating to the poems or 

* versification of Anacreon ; amatory. Gent. Mag. 

AN'A-DIiM, n. [Gr. drdSjyga, a wreath.] A crown 
of ‘flowers ; a wreath ; a garland ; a band or fil- 
let worn on the head. Drayton. 

Jjv-^jgt^Dl^PLO'slS, n. [Gr. ivabfvXtoct ^ ; M, again, 
and StieXtb*, to double, to fold.] (Rhei.) Redu- 
plication ; a repetition, at the beginning of a 


verse or a clause, of the last word^ in the one 
preceding ; as, “ He retained his virtue amidst 
all his mis fortunes, -^misfortunes lyhich only 
his virtue brought upon him.** Johnson. 

AN'A-DROM, n. A fish that leaves the sea and 
ascends rivers. Ogilvie. 

A-NAD'RO-MO&S, a. [Gr. dvd, upwards, and 

* 6p6fjios, course.] Relating to the classes of fish 
that pass, at certain seasons, from the sea into 
rivers. Ash. 

AiN'-JES-^TBE^ n. [Gr. dvaioBTfola; a priv. 
and aiaddvoiiai, to feel ; Fr. anesthesie.] (Med.) 
Want of feeling or sensation. Dunglison. 

AN-iES-THJET^JC, a. [Gr. a priv. and aicBrirticds, 
perceptive.] Belonging to anaesthesia; having 
the power of depriving of sensation. Brande. 

AN-iES-TH^T'lO, n. A substance which has the 
power of depriving of sensation or feeling, as 
sulphuric ether or chloroform. Brande. 

A-N/ES'THB-TiZE (?t-nSs*the-tiz), v. a. [«. anaes- 
thetized ; Vp. ANAESTHETIZING, ANAESTHE- 
TIZED.] To deprive of sensation or feeling; to 
produce ansesthesia. Prof. Simpson. 

iN'A-GLtPH (&n'a-gnO/ L^fr. dvd, up, and 
yXh<j>ta, to carve.] An ornament ettected by 
sculpture ; chasing, or embossing. 

AN-A-GL'^PH'JC, n. [Gr. dvayXixpta, to carve in 
relief.] (Sculp.) Chased or embossed work on 
metal, or any thing worked in relief. B?'andc. 

An- 4-GLYPU']C, Relating to, or illus- 

AN-A-GLYPH'T-CAL, ) trating by, anaglyphs ; op- 
posed to cUaglyphic. Britton. 

An-A-GLYP'TJC, a. Relating to the art of carv- 
ing, chasing, engraving, or embossing plate. 

AN-A-GLYP-TOGTIA-PHY, n. [Gr. di&yXvirro^, 
wrought in relief ; avayXbtpb}, to carve, and ype- 
fpua, to describe.] The art of copying woiks in 
relief by a process of machinc-ruUng on an 
etching-ground, which gives to the subject the 
appearance of being raised from the surface of 
the paper, as if it were embossed. F'airholt. 

n. [Gr. avayuiyfi, a lifting up of 
the mind to abstract speculation.] 

1, An extraordinary elevation of mind. 

2. The mystical interpretation of the Scrip- 

tures; one of the four ordinary modes of in- 
tcrjiretation, in distinction from the literal, al~ 
legorical, and tropological. Crahh. 

t AN-A-GO-^ET^J-CAL, a. That exalts the mind ; 
mysterious ; superhuman. Bailey. 

AN- A-GO^'I-C AL, a. Mysterious ; mystical ; re- 
ligiously exalted. Bacon. 

AN-a-gG^'I-CAL-LY, ad. Mysteriously. 

AN-A-gG^'{CS, n. pi. Mystical or allegorical in- 
terpretations. L. Addison. 

An' A-G o-^fY, 91. Same as Anagoge. Hammond. 

AN'A-GRAM, n. [Gr. dvdypappa ; dvd, up or back, 
and Ypdfjtpay a letter.] A word or sentence of 
apt significance formed by transposing the let- 
ters of another word or sentence ; as, Bst vir 
gui adesV* (It is the man \vho is prcbcnt), 
formed from rilate*R question, “ Quid cst veri- 
tas t ** (What is truth r) Or, “ / 7noyl in law,^* 
from “ William iVoy,** attorney-general to 
Charles I., and a laborious student. The fol- 
lowing is an example of anagrams formed from 
a sin^e word : — 

Lire, r/7/*, and m7 bavc tb? selftame l«tfccr«} 

They Kih? but tile uhom evil holds in fbtteii. 

An'A-GRAm, V. a. To transpose, as the letters 
of a name ; to anagrammatize, [ii.] Wa7burton. 

AN-A-GRAM-MAT'JC, Relating to ana- 

AN-A-<3KAM"MAT'1-CAL, > grams ; forming? an 
anagram. ’ Smft. 

AN-A-GRAM-mAT'I-CAL-LY, flk?. In the manner 
of 'an anagram. 

AN-A-<3i®‘-^ftl'MA-Tl§M, n. The act or practice 
of 'making anagrams. Camden. 

An-A-ORAm^MA-tIsT, n. A maker of ana- 
grams. “An ingenious anagrammattsi, late 
turned minister.’^ Gamage. 
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An-A-GRAM'MA-TIZE, V, a, 8c n. To form into 
aniigrams ; — to make anagrams. 

An'A-GRAPII, m. [Gr. avaypa^r'i, a register,] An 
inventory ; a commentary, [b.] Crabb. 

^JSr'^-OROSfn, A Spanish dry measure. Ogilvte* 

A'NAL, a, [L. ameSf the fundament.] {Nat. Hist.) 
Relating to, or placed near, the anus, funda- 
ment, or vent. Brande. 

^.-NAL'CJME, ??. [Gr. avrj^Afij, weak, in allusion 
to its weak electric power.] {Min.) A hydrous 
silicate of alumina and soda. Dana. 

Aj\r~j3^LKC'Tj?y n. ; pi. [L., from 

Gr*. ai»«Aty&i>,*to gather, to collect.] A servant 
in a Roman house whose duty it was to col- 
lect the scraps after a meal. Brande. 

J[N‘-4->LRC*TAy n. pi. [L.] 1. t Fragments or 
crumbs gathered up after a meal ; refuse. 

2. (VdlcciioMs of extracts from different au- 
thors ; selections ; analects. Crahb. 

AN-A-LEC'TIO, a. Collected together; relating 
to collections ; containing selections. Hall. 

AN'A-LfcOTS, n. id. [L. analecta.'l Things gath- 
ered together ; — usually applied to collections 
or fragments of authors ; select pieces. Smart. 

AJST’-A-F.KJil'MAf n. [L. ; Gr. avdXtjfAiia ; dvaXaiJi^d- 
vw, to take up.] 

1. (.Utron.) The projection of the sphere on 
the ])lane of the nierictian, the eye being sup- 
posed to be at an infinite distance. Brando. 

2. An instrument of brass or wood on which 

the projection is made. Brande. 

3. A tabular mark, usually in the shape of a 

figure 8, on an artificial terrestrial globe, to 
notify the «un*s declination on any day in the 
year. Framis. 

fi. {Med.) See Analepsis and 
ANAtEPSY, Dunglison. 

P'S/S, n. [Or. ivdXrfil^tsi &vaXaiiPdv<ay to 
recover.] 

1. {Med.) Recovery of strength. Dmiglison. 

2. A kind of epilepsy ; analepsy. Dunglison. 

AN'A-ljfcP-SY, n. {Med.) A species of epileptic 
attack; analepsis. Brande. 

AN-A-LfcR'TfG, a, [Gr. AvaXfiirrtKds.] {Med.) 
Comforting ; restorative. Dimglison. 

AN-A-Lftl*'TlO, n. (Med.) A restorative or in- 
vigorating medicine or diet. P. Ogc. 

t Analogous; having rela- 
tion. ** Analognl motions in aiiiinals.” Hale. 


from the cause to the effect. 
2- Ucasoning by analogy. 


Otjikie. 


or similarity between different things in cer- 
tain respects. 

If there be an analogy or likeness between that system of 
tb’’!'" #’f P-r’-sdence which revelation in- 

1 ,ii* • f ■■ - »*‘i ot things and dispensation of 

l*n'\ Ivni Vi I'll' • « \ n 'hive. iTether with reason, infoims 

: O' i . i .■ 

'.i>ir!.iL‘ 'll' M-.i r 1. '.I s author ."1 !<. i'-* i ' -r 
•■i‘ 1 1 ' o.'i i" oiv'.ii! acainst die tormci’s being 

' ,1*11 <.n<!,{l >.. !■ !■ )•« .*• ca/ or sim- 

■I'l- :imJ i: i- I'l i.ie lei'i*, *l"e*: i-.'e's'Miv • -ni to be flrom 
him. Dp. Butlci . 

2. (G<Jom.) Equality or similitude of ratios ; 

proportion. Brande. 

3. {Gram.) Similarity as respects derivation, 
inflection, pronunciation, &c,, opposed to 
anomaly \ correspondence to the genius and 
received forms of any language. 

4. (Bhet.) Resemblance in the relations 
which different objects bear to other objects ; 
thus youth is called by analogy the dawn of life, 
not because of an actual resemblance between 
youth and morning, but because the one is to 
life what the other is to day. 

Analogti do«s not moan the similarity of two things, but 
the similarity or sameness of two relations. Dp. Coplcuton. 

6. {Nat. Jffsjf.) Remote or incidental relation- 
ship, as distinguished from ajpnity, or near re- 
lationship. 

Amilotrii of faiths ( 77teo?.) the proportion that the doc- 
trmos of the gospol bear to one anothei, oi tlio cloht* con- 
nection lictwceii the tnitlis of revealed religion. Houl. 

A-NAr/y-WlH, n . ; pi. a-nXl^Y-sjl§. [Gr. dvuXvatg ; 
<jii>aXb(o\ to unloose.] 

1. A resolution of any thing, whetluT an ob- 
ject of the senses or of the intellect, into its 
first elrments or component parts ; — opposed 
to synthesis. 

Among the varied olijeotii of a landsenpe, I behold n tree i 
I fii'piuiile il 111 oil) otliei ohiei ti, 1 i‘Xiiii)iiu< iit'parutel^ dtl- 
leieiit paitrt — tiuiik, liiiinohetf, hiiveH.itf , and theiu uniting 
tiK'iii into one wliolo, I form ii nottem ol tlx* tue. 'J'lie toxt 
l»iu t (if tlii'i pi tH'i'si 's riwxivw*-, the m coml — The tn- 

fetiunienti o, 'i.e and expetiinent . of 

syntltt His, (h iiDitioii luiil t'Ia<i>itKUtinii. Plt'imug. 

2. (Met.) The process of resolving intellect- 
ual optTations into their primary principles. 

3. (JIfofA.) The inethoa of resolving problems 
by means of algebraical c<iuations. 

4. {(diem.) The detenniiiation of the parts or 
elements of compound bodies j decomposition, 

5. (Hot.) A term answering to dieseetim in 


rt. 1. Expressing or implying 
anliltigy. liy representation.*^ isVf/- 

Ungjfeet. “ An tmakgieul wtjrd.*’ Watte. 

2. t Bearing relation or resemblance ; anal- 
ogous. 

I*art!rlp»llng Kimfithing analofftcal to either tonlmal-i <»r 
V4<t;i'tabU'Hj. //ale. 

AJ?r-A-l/>^^|-<;AT.-By, ad. In an analogical or 
analogous manner. Potter. 

n. Quality of being ana- 
logical. Johnson. 

A-NAl'O-^TiiJM, 11 . (Logic.) 1. An argument 
from the cause to the effect, Jidtnson. 


position; parsing. 

OeontHrical anahisis, (Math.) tlio appliration of al- I 
gohra t<» pe<»liieti.\. — (/uahtatirr antilif'H'-'y (Phtm.) the 
dcterimi nation of tlm coiiifMineiit parts uf a luniy with- 
out reforeneo to tlioir ndativi* proportions. — {^innto- 
tatiir analy.'inty (Chrm.) the <Ii*teniii nation of the com- 
imntmt parts of a body, togetUor with the widjrht of 
each, or of the parts and iheir relative proportions. 

An'.^-fA'HT, «. (Math.) One who is skillod in 
nnalysis. Berkeley. 


AN-A-IA'T'IC, I a. Relating to, or eontnin- 

AX-A-I.S^T'i-iTAr., 5 ing, analysis ; performed by 
analysis ; as, ** Analytical reasoning/* 

AN-A-LtT'l-CAJ^^Y* nt^'hns of analysis. 

AN-A-h’P’T'irp, n. pi. The analytical science; 
the act or art of analysing. Milton. 

AN-A-LV7/A-BI.R, a. That may bo analyzed, or 
resolved into first principles. Phil, Mag. 

AN-A-hVZ* n. The quality of iM'ing 

un*alyzahle. Ogihie. 

AN-A-hY-7.A'T!ON, n. Act of analyzing, or rc- 
sotving into elementary parts, Gent. Mag. 

AN'A-LtZK, «. a. [Gr. /imXiitf, to unloose*] ft. 
ANAI,YaRl>; Jjp. AUAX^YZimiy .^yAhYZKV.] To 
resolve a compound into its first i>rinfiph‘s or 
elementary parts ; to solve or rf'^iidv#* b\ anal- 
ysis: to decompose; as, **To ano/yze’u min- 
eral.” Watts. 

AN'A-Lf'Z-ipR, ». 1. Re that analyses; analyst. 
** No better analymr than yourself/* Bp. Hail. 

8. Thst which has the power of analysing* 
** Fire . . - the universal anaiyter** Boyk. 

'SfS, n. [fir. dpditvtjftt ; dud, again, and 
a remembering.] (Bhet.) A remembrance 
or enumeration of things. Crahb, 

t 4i. Helpful to the memory; 

assisting recollection. Am. 


Jj\r-4-MOR-PHd^SrSy or JlJV'-A-MOtt'Pi/Q-SiS 
[aii-si-nior-fo'fa|S, S. W. J. E. F. K. C. ; l*n-e,-nibri- 
fo-sis, P. Ja. Sm. Wb. B7'a7ide], ?i. [Gr, dvd, 
backward, and popipf/y form.] 

1. (Persp.) A distorted representation of an 

object, so contrived as to appear symmetrical, 
or an exact representation, when seen from a 
certain point of view, or as reflected by a curved 
mirror, or through a polyhedron. Brande. 

2. (Nat. Hist.) The change of form which 

may be traced throughout the species or higher 
members of a natural group of animals or 

plants, cither in the actual scries, or as they 
have succeeded each other in the course of time 
on this planet. B7'ande. 

4-.JSrJi 'JSTAS [g.-na'ngis, S. W. P. E. K. Sni. R . ; 
?i-iui'n 5 ^s, n i.], 77. [NanaSy the Peruvian name 
of the pine-apple.] (Hot.) A species of Brotne- 
Uay or the plant that produces the pine-apple ; 
the common pine-apple. Loudo7i. 


A-NAL'O-^Ist, n. One who adheres to analogy ; 
one who reasons from analogy. 0//*7ri>. 

V. a. To explain by way of anal- 
ogy ; to put in the same class hy analogy. De- 
sire, which is analogized by .attraction.** Oheym. 

n .5 pi. Something 

analogous; an analogue. [h.J Coleridge. 

A-N’.'^l/o-GofrH, a. Having relation or resem* 
bluucc; similar; as Analogous QzeenP 
A term Ui malftgom wlusm iingte i^eniSeKtioia with 
Object, 

^-NAt'O-tioTfs-LY, ad. In an analogous manner. 

An'.^l-uVsur (anVWfi), n. [Gr. Ai&Xo yog.] A 
thing analogous, or having a rc.semblanee, to 
anotlier thmg. Kirby. 

j^i-NAL'Q-^Y, f». [Or. dimXaylay right proportion ; 
dv/l, equally, ana Idyvi, speech, or reason.] 

L Proportion or parallelism between things 
whieh are in some respects different; relation 


Ajst-a-JYAS'SA. 71. (Bot.) A genus of plants in- 
cluding the pinc-applc. P. Cyc. 

AN-AN'DHOrs, a. [Gr. a priv. and ikvfipy a man.] 
(Bot.) Destitute of stamens. Brande. 

AN-AN'GI;-LAR, a. Having no angle. Good. 

AN*A-PK»ST, n. [Gr. di'd7roi<rrof ; ivnirntto. to Strike 
bai'k.J (Pi'os.) A metrical foot, containing two 
short syllables and one long one ; a dactyl re- 
versed, 01, as it wore, fitruek baek. Bentley. 

AN-A-PfcH^Tl(J, n. The ana}>estie measure; an 
anapestie \eise; — oin)ilo>ed, in English, only 
in poems of the lighter sort, e. g. : — 

For I 'in told the (U«<M>ur«eii of iwriiona refined 
Are bettiT than huoku for iinproviiift t)u* iiiIihI; 

But a #<1 eat deal of judgment ’» wqulnal in the skiinmlng 
Tiie iHilite conversation of sensiido women. AmU'y. 

AN-A-PKS'TIG, P Relating to tho anapest ; 

AN-A-PRs'TI-CAL, ) consiKting of anapt^sts. 

AN-A-PRS'TI-CAL-LY, ad. In an anaspeRtic 
manner. ’ ’ Ch* Oh. 

4-JSrJPB*0*R4y n. [Gr. ivmbopti; AM, back, and 
to carry or bear.] (Bhrf.) A n^petilion of 
words or phrases at tho eommoneement of s(»n- 
toncoH or v<*rs(*.s ; as, “ Where is tho wist* ? irhere 
is tho seriho? where is the disputor of this 
world?** lCor.i.2i). 

t AN-.^^.Pr.5;-U('’>T'l(\ u. [Ch. AvimXnptmy to fill up.J 
Filling up ; renewing what is waRted. Bailey. 

AN-A-PLJP-r6T'IC,«. (Med.) A mediemo which 
renews flesh or wasted parts. Ogileie. 

AN-4’p6PB'Y-SfiS. n. [Or. ilM, upwnnU, and 
St offshoot.] {^lo d.) A veitebr.il pi oot*s« 
rising just above the transverse proet'ss, and 
pioji'ctlng more or less backwanls. it is well 
de\Vl»ped in the hare and most rotlents. Brande. 

fAN'AROn, n.. [Or, a nriv. and govern- 

ment.] An author or confusion ; anunthist. 


ment.J An author 
** The anarch 

^-NAR'jp:n{(\ > 


'SfS, n. [fir. i ; ilM, agaift, 

a remembering.] (Bhet.) A rcinembri! 


Without rule, govern- 
V ment, or order. Hatcell. 

AN'AR-^^HIl;?M, «. Anarchy. Sir E* lk*ring. 

AN^AR-rnlnT, n. An awfehor or promoter of im- 
arehy, confusion, or disorder. Tooke. 

AN'A^t-if’HV, n, [Or. Avap^i^U ; a priv. and 
governiueul.] want of government ; a state 
of society, or a condition of things, unregulated 
by any principle of government, hiw, or order; 
confusion; disouler. 

Artatrai;>' Iiower l$but the flr«t natunil Hit i* Ooin wnut hif, 
or the ioviigv iitv. .m* yt. 

” \VUvrt> ablmt Night 

And Ckooit. ftticawtura nf Ntturv, Itola 
Etrrnat miarchf/. JKtlton. 

4~ArjR* n. (Ich.) A Linnwan genua 
of spxny-nnned, oaaeoua fiahea; the wolf-fish 
or aoa-wolf. Brande. 

A-NAR'THttofrH, 4 *. [Gr, « prlf. and a 

■joint.} (Ent.) Without limbu J — applied to 
worma^ leechea, ^c. Agtmh. 

J*JY48t n. [L.] (OmitA.) A genua of aniterina 
birda ; the duck. Tarrel 

Jm-4*sMR*C4j n. [Or. <lw5, through, and 
eapshtr fleah.j (Ahd.) A dropsy of the whole 
body ; a general dropay. Quincy. 
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An- A-S AR'COys, a. Relating to, or partaking oi, 
the nature of anasarca, TVtseman, 

AN-AS-TAL'T|C; a. [Gr. dvd, upwards, and 
(TTa?.riK6gy contracting.] (^Med,) Astringent ; 
styptic ; binding. Ogilvie, 

An-AS-TAT'JC, a. [Gr. dviarviit, to raise up.] 
Raising up ; — applied to a kind of printing. 

Antistatic printing is a process by which any design, 
made on paper with prepared ink, is translerred from 
the paper to a metal plate, which, on being exposed 
to an acid, is eaten away in the parts not covered by 
the lines of tlie design, while these lines are left 
raistcd, or in and are capable of giving, when 

inked, any number of copies. J^Potes ^ 

A-NAS'TO-MO^E, V.«. [Gr. dvaoro/xdw, 

* to furnish with a mouth.] p. anas- A (jv 

TOMOSED; pp. ANASTOMOSING, 
ANASTOMOSED.] (Bot. & Anat.) To 
unite, as vessels or branches, with iflU/ {/ 
one another; to communicate by 
anastomosis ; to inosculate. P. Cpe, 

^-JPAS-TO-MO ’ SJSf n.; pi. 

f Gr.] (Bot. & 'Anai.) A junction of parts by 
inosculation, as of vessels by thoir mouths. . 

By mean? of anasionioti'i, if the course of a fluid be ar- 
rested in one vessel, it cun proceed along others. JJunglison, 

A-NAS-TO-MOT'IC, a, [Gr. dvaffro/nauhdsf caus- 

* ing to open like a mouth.] Aperient ; open- 
ing. JBunglison. 

A-nAs-TO-]VI6t'10, n. {Med.) An aperient med- 

* icine. Du>ngUson, 

4-JPAS ' TR 0- PHBf n. [Gr . d vatrrpocp/i ; dvaarpif^ta^ 
to overturn, to invert.] (Pros.) A species of 
inversion, or departure from the usual order of 
succession in words. Walker, 

An'A-TASE, n. [Gr. dv&raais, extension.] {Min,.) 
A mineral composed of pure titanic acid ; — so 
named in allusion to the length of its crystals, 
and called also octahedrite. Dana. 

^-NAtH'5-MA, n. ; pL 4 .-nXth']P-ma§. [Gr. 
tkvdOepat any thing devoted to evil, accursed j 
dvd, up, and rlOnpty to put;— said of any thing 
hung up, as devoted, consecrated; and used 
chiely in a bad sense, as devoted to destruction.] 

1. A cur.se pronounced by ecclesiastical au- 
thority ; excommunication ; malediction ; curse. 

The orthodox bishops were unanimous In heaping anath- 
emas upon the unpiety of Ariamsm. Jkirras. 

2. A person or thing anathematized. 

Aiiathemn hit'mficH perf''-"'! o*- drvotort to destruc- 

tion nnd evtoiinination. '1 "i .1 A -c fi.ii,!! \ii '« SOL anath- 
ema dc&tmcd to dcstriietinn. St. l*aul, to express his affection 
to them, siiys he ciiuld ^\i 1 h, to huve them froxn it, to become 
an anathema, and be destroyed himself. Looke. 

Syn. — See Malediction. 

A-NAth-¥-MAT' 1-CAL, a. Relating to an anath- 

* ema ; having the nature of an anathema. 

Johnson. 

A-NATH-^-MAT'I-CAL-LY, ad. In an anathe- 

* matical manner. 

j^-NATII'Jg-MA-Tf^M, n. Act of anathematizing ; 
‘ anathematization. Bp. Taylor. 

4-NATH-?;-mAt-1-ZA'TI0N, n. Act of anathc- 

* matizing ; an extreme cursing, Cotgrave. 

4.-nAth'E-Mj^-tIze [a-n&tli'$-m9^tiz, S, W.J.F. 

* Ja. K. Sm, B. Wh . ; ^Ln-a-thSm'a-tiz, P. John- 
son], w. a. [Gr. dvaB^ari^ta ; It. anatemizzare ; 
Sp. anatemtxtizar ; Pr. anedh^atiser.) p. 

ANATHEMATIZED ; pp. ANATHEMATIZING, 
ANATHEMATIZED.] To Visit with an anathe- 
ma ; to pronounce accursed ; to excommunicate. 

They were therefbre to be cmtahmailzed and baniehed 
out of the church. Btmmxmd. 

». One who anathema- 

* tizes, “The censorious ancdhemoHzer, that 
breathes out woes and damnations.’* Mammond. 

An'A-THEMB, n. A curse;— angli- 
ciz'ed. [k.] — See Anathema. . Sheldon. 

n. pi, ( Omith.) A family of birds 
of the order AnsereSf. containing the suh-fami- 
Res PhcmicopteriMt Fkatrofierines^ Amen- 
Cygvdnee^ Amdin<B^ FuUguUnee, BrisTnatw 
nwe, and Mergiim ; ducks. Oray. 

jf-.JSrJT*l-FER,n. (Conch.) The barnacle. Craig. 

a. fL. miaSj a duck, and 
fero^ to bear.} l^oducmg ducks, Browne. 


^-SAT'9-Cl,M,n. "(Or. ive- *»** ^«»^“*- 

TOKtapos ; L. a7iatocismus.'] Interest upon inter- 
est; compound interest, [n.] Johmon. 

AN“A“T0M'IC, ) Relating to anatomy or 

AN-A-TOM'|-CAL, 3 dissection. Watts, 

AN-A-T6m'I-CAL-LY, ad. In an anatomical 
manner ; according to anatomy. Browne. 

A-nAt'O-MIST, n. [It. ^ Sp. anatomista\ Fr. 
anato77iiste^ One versed or skilled in anatomy. 

j^-NAT-Q-MJ-ZA'TrON, n. The act of anatomiz- 
ing. Ogih'ie. 

A-NAT'O-MIZE, v. a. 1. To dissect, as the body 
of an animal. Hooker. 

2. To lay open by minute parts. Shak. 

A-NAT'0-MY> n. [Gr. dvaropdi dvaripvfCf to cut 
up ; L. It. Sp. aiudomia ; Fr. anatomieP^ 

1. The art or act of dissecting animal bodies ; 
dissection. 

Practical anatomy^ like all arts in which an apfueoq and 
dexterity of the hand are necessary, i*- tt> ho acijuirul not 
hastily, nor by precept j but an case anil 1 1 Tuiitv m 't» im- 
erations can be attained only after much 1 il or. C. 

2. The science which treats of the internal 
structure of the human body. 

Let the muscles bo well inserted and bound together, ac- 
cording to the knowledge of them which is given us hy aitat- 
oniy. Jbryden. 

3. fThe art or act of dividing any thing, 
whether corporeal or intellectual. 

When a moneyed man hath divided his chests, he scemeth 
to him«rlf nchci than he was, therefoie, a way to amplify 
any tiling tu break ir,*aud to make anatomy of it in several 
parts. Bacon. 

4. fA skeleton. “Rouse from sleep that 

fell anatomy.'* Shak. 

5. t A thin, meagre person, by way of irony 
or ridicule. 

They brought one Pinch, a hungry, lean-fhead villain, 

A mere anatomy, a mountebank. Shak. 

Comparattoe anatomy is the science which teaches a 
knowledge of the differences in the structure and or- 
ganization of the classes, orders, and species of the 
whole animal kingdom. P, Cyc. 

AN-A-TRSP^TJO, a. [Gfr. dvaTRtTtriKdg.) Over- 
throwing ; defeating ; — applied to the dialogues 
of Plato, which represent a defeat in the gym- 
nastic exercises. Eiifield. 

AN-A-TRIP-S6l'<?-9Y, n. [Gr. dvtirpifig, a rub- 
bing well, and ^Oyos, a discourse.] (Med.) A 
treatise on friction. Dunglison. 

AN'A-TRdN, n. [See Natron.] 

1. The scum of molted glass. Johnson. 

2. The salt which collects on the walls of 
vaults ; nitrate of potash ; saltpetre. Johnson. 

A-NAT'RQ-POtJa, a. [Gr, dvd, up, and rpiirtOf to 
turn.] (Bot.) Noting ovules inverted on, and 
cohering to, the part of the stalk called the 
raphe, between the hilum and the chalaza. Gray. 

An'BIJ-RY, n. 1. (Farriery.) A kind of wen or 
tumor in an animal ; an ambu:^, Bailey. 

2. An excrescence on turnips or cabbages, 
occasioned by an insect. Marshall. 


occasioned by an insect. Marshall. 

An'CES-TQB, «, [L. antecessor ; aniecedo^ to go 
before ; Fr. ancestre.l One from whom a per- 
son descends genealogically; a forefather; a 
progenitor ; a predecessor. 

Syn. — See Forepathee. 

AN-C5iS-T0'RI-A1j> g* Relatxngto, orresemhling, 
ancestors ; ancestral. Wm. Boberts. 

AN*C®S-TR^L [Un'ses-trsl, W. P. J. F. K. Sm. 
B. C , ; an-sSs'trsl, Ja, Wh. AsA], a. Relating 
to ancestors. “ Anoestral claims.*’ Johnson. 

AN'0)glS-TR?IL, a. Same as Anobsteal, Hale. 

An'C^SS-TRISss, n. A female from whom one is 
descended ; a female ancestor* H. Martimau. 

AN'C^iS-TRYj n. X. Lineage; a series of ances- 
tors. “Rights transmitted from a virtuous 
amestry." Addison. 

2. Honorable descent ; high birth. 

^ It Is with antiquity at wltii tmesstrir t natikuis are proud of 
the oxxe, and Individuiui of the other. Colton. 


Title and anceUi y render a good man more illustrious, but 
an ill one more contemptible. Addison. 

t AN'9H?N-TJ1Y (aii'slifn-tre), n. Properly an- 
cientry. Shak. 

AJ^GH ’I-L6ps, n. [See JSaiLOPS.] 

1. {Bot.) A genus of plants. Crahb, 

2. {Med.) A sore under the inner angle of 

^ the eye. Hohhjn. 

ANjCH'OR (SLngk'ur, 82), n. [Gr. aynopn ; HyKri, a 

hook ; L. a^ichora ; It. a^icora ; Sp. ancora or 
aiicla ; Fr. ancre.) 

1. An instrument for hold- 
ing a vessel or other floating 
body, made generally of iron, 

and consisting of a longitudinal k\ 

part, or shank, A B, having |\ 

curved arms at one end, termi- 

I nating in barbs or flukes, E C, 

P D, and at the other a straight b 

transverse bar, called the stock. Anchor. 

G H, placed at right angles with the plane of 
the arms, so as to cause one or the other of 
the flukes to hook into the ground. 

2. That which confers stability or security. 

Which hope we have as an anchor of the soul. Heb. vi. 39. 

3. A liquid measure containing about ten 
gallons. — Same as Ankee. 

4. _ {Arch.) Part of an echinus ; an ornament 

applied to mouldings, somewhat resembling the 
fluke of an anchor. Britton. 

Sheet anchor, {J\raut.) an anchor of the larjCASt and 
strongest kind ; boioer aneJior, a smaller anchor, car- 
ried on the bows ; hedge anchor, an anchor of the 
snidllest kind. 

To cat the anchor, to draw the anchor up to the cat- 
head. — To fish the anchor, to draw up the flukes by an 
apparatus callod a fish. — To sweep the anchor, to drag 
for an anchor that has been lost. —7b shoe the anchor, 
to cover the flukes with broad, triangular pieces of 
plank. — To weigh anchor, to raise the anchor in order 
to set sail. 

fAN'jCHOR (aingk'ur, 82), n. [Gr. flva;^(Dpj 7 rjj 5 . — 
A. S. anora.] Ah anchoret ; a hermit. 

An. anG!ior*8 cheer in prison be my hope. Shak. 

ANjCH'QR (dngk'ur), v. n. [f. anchored ; pp. 
ANCHORING, ANCHORED.] 

1. To cast anchor. 

Or the straight course to rocky Chios plough. 

And anchor under Mimas’ shaggy brow. Pope. 

2. To Stop ; to rest ; to fasten regard. 

Fosthumus anchors upon Imogen. Shak. 

AneH'QR (angk'ur), u. a. 1. To place at anchor ; 
as, “ To anchor a ship.” 

2. To fix ; to fasten. 

There would he anchor his aspect. Shak. 

AN€H'QR-A.BLE (&ngk'ur- 9 -bl), a. That may be 
anchored ; fit for anchorage. Herbert. 

ANjDH'QR-A^-EI (Singk’iir-gij), n. 1, Ground to 
anchor on. * Wotton. 

2. The apparatus for anchoring a ship. Shak. 

3. The duty paid for anchoring in a port. 

AN€H'QRED (hngk'kurd), p. a. 1. Held by the 
anchor. - 

2. Shaped like an anchor; } [ 

forked. “Shooting her GwcAorea k 
tongue.” More. 

3. {Her,)^ Noting a cross with 
its extremities turned back like 
the fl-ukes of an anchor. 

An^CH'O-RSss (&ngk'o-rSs), n. A female recluse ; 
a hermitess. * Fairfax. 

ATOII'C-R^T (SLngk’p-r6t), n. [Gr. Itva^tapyiTfis \ 
^va^apita, to retire.l One who retires from 
the world from religious motives ; a hermit. 

Macarius, the great Egyptian cawhoret. Abp. Usher. 

AN£JH-Q-RfeT'lC, 3 Relating to an ancho- 

AN£!H-Q-R:6t'I-C A ll, s ret, or hermit. Taylor. 

ANjCH'OR-GROti'Nl), w. Ground suitable to anch- 
or on ; anchorage. Ogilme. 

ANjCH'OR-HOUD, n. The hold of the anchor. 
“Assurance and fast anchor-hold.** Camden. 

ANjCH' 9-RITE (llnpk' 9 -rit), n. An anchoret. 
“The ancient aneWifee.” 

ANjOH^OR-SMITH (angk'ur-smith), n. One who 
makes or forges anchors. Moxon. 

AB£B'QR-&T6CK, n. The cross piece at the 
head of the shank of an anchor, to make the 
flukes take hold of the ground. — See Anchor. 
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AN-CHO'VY, n. [Sp. anchova,'] A little sea- 

‘ fish, resembling the sprat, caught in great 
quantities in the Mediterranean, and used for 
sauce ; Engraulis oncrasicokts. Baird. 

AN-CHO'VY-PEAR, n. A plant of the 

* West Indies and its fruit ; Grias, Loudon. 

AN'j0rTU-SlNE, n. [Gr. ayKovera^ alkanet.] The 
coloring principle of the alkanet root. Bro>nde. 

AN^jOriY-hOiJE, V. a. [i. ANCIIYLOSED ; pp. AN- 
chyt/osino, anchylosed.] To make stiff, 
or immovable, as a joint ; to stiffen. JLgell. 

Jj\reH-Y“Ld^SISi n. [Gr.AyM(ams; to 

hook,' to crook.] (Med.) An affection which 
produces stiffness of a joint ; so called because 
the limb in which it occurs is usually bent ; 
— 'written also ankylosis. Dunglison. 

AN£!ir-Y-LOT^lC (angk-e-18t'ik), a. Pertaining or 
relating to anchylosis. Ogmie. 

tAN'Cr?;N-CY(Sn^8hen-ao), Antiquity. 

ciencies of their respective sees.** Jura Glen. 

AN'CIRNT (Sn'shent) [Sn'shont, «S. W. J. F. Ja. 
K. Sm. i£. ; Jin'sh^nt, P. — Sec Angel], a. 
[L. antiquHS, from €i7ite, before ; Fr. aficim.'] 

1. Old ; of old time ; not modern. 

Many are tht* sayings of tlio wise 

In anciciit and modorn books cnrollca. jatUon. 

2. That has been of long duration ; of groat 
agej — applied generally to things, but some- 

to persons. 

Un(l<‘r tlw covert of some ancient oak. Milton. 

And made Veiona’s miru'ut oitiyens 

Cast by their giave, besouming uiimiucnts. SlMx* 

3. Antiquated ; antique ; obsolete. 

4. Past; former. 

Syzx. — Ancient and antique aro op|)osed to mod- 
ern, old to now, antiquated to what is customary and 
oatahlishod, obsolete to current. An ancient temple 
is one built liy tiie ancients : an antique toniplo is one 
built in the stylo of the ancients. 

Mncieni liistory, marmors, customs ; antique piece of 
art ? old books or garments ; antitjuaUd eustems, insti- 
tutions s obsolete words. — see Olu. 

AN'cr^INT (un'sh^mt), n. 1. pi. Men of times 
long since past j — opposed to the moderns. 

As sttltli th« proverb of the ancientt. 1 JSani. xadv. 13. 

2. ph Old men. 

The liord will enter Into judsrinent with the anewnte of 
hl« people and the princes thereof. Im. ill. U. 

3. t Senior. “ In Christianity they were his 

mirients.** Hooker. 

4. pi, iI*ocal^ Fng.) The oldest barristers in 
(iray*s Inn ; — those lawyers in the Middle 
Temple who have passed their readings. Ogilvia. 

f AN'<n ^INT (an^sh^nt), n. [Fr. 

1. A fing or stre.anier of a‘«hip. 

Mor«<ln»honorably ragged than an old teced anoint. l^haK\ 

2. The bearer of a flag, now called an ensign, 

Thk ii OtholUfa a« I take It. iOutk. 

AN^CTlglNT-LV (in'sh^?nt-l<;), <id. In ancient times. 

AK^tllgN^r-NEfirf (aji'«Ui?nt-), Antiquity. Bale, 

AN'CI®NT-Ry (in^sh^Jnt-r^i), n, 1. The honor of 
ancient lineage ; dignity of birth. 

Mont f(M»IiHhly do the Iri»h tlilnk en noble th«niH‘lvi*i by 
wrcating their oncintrrp fhnn the Spaniard*. SjH'.HM’r. 

2. The imitation of antiquity ; antiqueness. 

y«« think th« ten or twHvr flmt lines th<* hoatr n<iw» I tttii 
|br th« Urtirmn loirtt add, tluit they vtmtalii nut tim* wurd of 
omcirntrif, tier ttf Wtet to Uroy. 

t AN'criJN-TY »- [Fr. 

Age; antiquity; ancientness. Grafton, 

shield of Mara, which 
was reputed to have fallen from heaven, and 
was regarded as the sacred shield of the Ho- 
mans. ** The Trojans secured their PalUdium ; 
the Homans thoir andh'* Poiior, 

AN'Cn--l.A-«V» <»• andUaris; andHa, a 

maid-serrant.] Subservient, as a handmaid; 
attendant upon. Blaekstone. 

AN-cIi*'l-TAr*, a, jli. amepe^ emdpHia^ having 
two he.'id.t.) (Bot,) Having two opposite edges 
or aiigl(*« ; anoipitcius. Branda, 

a, (Boi,) Having two emposite 
thin enges, as a stem oompressed* Brande, 

An'CLE, n, — See Ankld. Jaknson, 


AIST'COME (ang'kam), n. A small ulcerous swell- 
iue,’ formed unexpectedly. [North of Eng- 
land.] Boucher. 

An'^o6n, n. [Gr. dy/ci&v ; L. ancoti.’] 

1. (Anat.) The elbow. Dmiglison. 

2. (ArcA.) An angle or a corner-stone. Weale. 

j 2 j\r' COJ^Ej n. [Gr. kykiiVf the bend of the arm.] 

(Arch.) A console or ornament cut on the 
keystone of an arch, or on the side of a door- 
case ; — applied also to the corners or quoins 
of walls, cross-beams, 1 afters, or trusses, and to 
brackets under mouldings- Brando. 

An' CO-NY, n. (Iron works.) A bloom wrought 
into the figure of a flat iron bar, except at the 
ends. Chambers. 

Aj^-CY->L6g'E~Rj9St n. (Pal.) A genus of fossil 
ceplialopodous mollusks. Baird. 

AND, conj. [A. S. and ; Gcr. utid.) A particle 
implying addition, by 'which sentences, words, 
or terms arc joined. 

And if, a redundant expression for if, Luke xii. 45. 

t AN'DA-BA-Til^M, n. [L. andahata, a kind of 
Homan gladiator who fought hoodwinked.] 
Uncertainty. Shelf ora, 

AN-DjJi-IiU'SiTE, n. (Min.) A hard mineral com- 
poseql of silica and alumina ; — so called from 
havin^j been first observed in Andalusia. Bratide. 

AJ^-DSJ^r'TEya. llUfrom andare, to g;o.Ti (Miit.) 
Noting a luodoiato, decided, c(iual>lc movement, 
neitimr fast nor slow; slower than alkg7'etto ; 
less slow than adagio* iJwighk. 

Jj^-DAJsr-TJ'ird, a* [It.] (Mtts.) A little a«- 
dante, not quite so slow as andaiUei a little 
slower than allegretto. BwigM. 

An'DA-rAc, n. Bed orpimpnt. Smart. 

^N-DE'AN, a. (Geog.) Pertaining to the Andes. 

AND'I-RON (&nd'X-ura), n. [Perhaps originally 
handdron.'] 1. An iron at each end of a fire- 
grate, in Which the spit turns. Johnson, 

2. A utensil to lay wood upon in a fireplace. 
** An andiro 7 i of brass.** Bacon* 


AJV-DOUJLLFJ (ttng-dM'y?), n. FFr.] (Oooken/.) 
A dish or preparation from the entrails of a 
pig ; chitterlings. Merle. 

AN-OUA-NAT'^MY, n. [Gr. dv)/p, a man, 
and dvaropj?, ttissection.] The dissection of tho 
human body. Ikmglison* 

AN'DKjg-O-r-lTR, 71, (Min,) Another name for 
harmotmie, cross-stone, or staurolitc. Phillips* 

AN-DRO^'Y-N.AL, a. [Gr. Hylpbyvvofj hermaph- 

’ rodite ; d\7jp,*a man, and yyvff, a w'oman.] Hav- 
ing two sexes ; henuaphroditical. Johnson* 

AN-1)II(')9'V-NAI*-LY, nd. In the form of her- 

* maphrodites.* ** Androgynallg hoTiu** Bi'otcne* 

AJsr-njudg ' l -JsrK, «. [Gr, av^o, a man, and yw^r 

* a woman.]' An hennaphroditc. liar mar, 

AN-l)R6G^Y*NOfJ«, a, (Bot, & Anat.) Having 

' the organs of both sexes; hermax>hroditic ; mo- 
noecious. Brafide, 

AJt-DRdq * n. [L-] pi. an- '' r-arf. 

An hermaphrodite ; an androgyne. Johtison. 

AN'DROId, n. Same as Andeoidbs. Brafidc* 

pi. [Or. 

a man, and form ; Fr. afidri/ide,] 

An antomaton in the form of man, which, by 
means of springs, weights, or other contrix aiuu*, 
performs some of the natural motions of a man ; 
an android. Fttc, Brit, 

4 ^~Dn 6 M*F-D 4 , n* [Or. *AyVp^^«» daughter 
of Cepheua and Caasiope.] 

1* (Astron,) A constellation in the northern 

hemisphere. Bind, 

2 . (Bot.) A genus of plants. Loudon. 

3. (B'lwf.) A species of butterfly. Ora^. 

AN'»»6n, It. [Or. MfiAr ; dwjp, a ^man ; X». 
<tW(froia.j (dtrM.) An apartment, cloister, or 
gallery, assigned to the male part of a monas- 
tic eatahlifthment ; — appli<*d also to the space 
in a church by which the men were separated 
from the women. fVoak. 

AN-DRO-JPfeT'A-l^Of^S, a* [Or. a man, and 


I vira?.ov, a petal.] (Bot.) Noting double flowers 
! which are produced by the conversion of the 
stamens into petals, as the garden ranunculus. 
Most double flowers arc of this nature. Brande. 

Ahr-DROPH'A-qh [Gr. dw/f), rtv(V<5y, a man, 

and (/idyw, to eat.] Man-eaters ; anthropophagi ; 
— a people of Sannatia, so called. [u.J Becoe, 

t AN-DllOT'O-MY, 7i. [Gr. av/}p, a man , and 
to cut.] liissoction of human bodies. Bailey, 

AN'DROtTS, a. [Gr. Av/jp, Mp6s, a man.] (BoL] 
Denoting the male sex. P. Gyc. 

ANE, 71 . See Awn. Johnson, 

t A-NEAL', v. a. See Anelb. Bp. Taylo7\ 
t A-NEAR', prep. Near. Bp, Atterhiry, 

AN'RC-DOT-A^E, 71. A collection of anecdotes. 
[h.] * Mo7ithly Mag. 

AN'EC-DO-TAL, a. Relating to, or containing, 
anecdotes ; anecdotic. Oc7it. Mag. 

AN'^C-DOTE, n. [Gr. aviKborovt unpublished ; a 
priv. and kHiStatJU, to give out; It. aiwddolo; 
. Fr. anecdote.^ A biographical fragment, inci- 
dent, or fact ; a minute passage of private life ; 
a short story. 

Intcrcstinir awicdotee afford examples wlileb may Iw^ of 
use m respect tu <mi own conduct. mvlmoth, 

Syrt.’^-duecdotes aro told as matters of private 
history, and aro always reported to Im true ; stories 
may be eitlicr true or fictitious. Anecdotes for men j 
stories for cliildren. Lively or amusing anecdotes \ 
entertaining stones. 

AN-SSC-DOT'IC, ) a. Relating to, or partaking 
AN-Ea-I)5'r'l-C.\L, J the nature of, anecdotes. 
** Particular aneedotieal traditions, whose au- 
thority is unknown.** Boluigbroke, 

AN'EfJ-Ht>-TIHT, 71, One who deals in anec- 
dotes; a relater of anecdotes. Gh*Gb. 

AaN'R-LACE, 71, A knife or dagger worn at the 
girdle by civilians until the end of the fift,e(‘nth 
century. Faii*hoU. 

t A-NKLF/ V. a. [A. E. to unoiiit 

with oil.] To give c.xtreiue tmetion to. Sha/c, 

AN-^:-Lft<3'TEOl)R, 71. (Elec,) The positive pole 
of a galvanic battery. — S<s‘ KnKtfTiiouK. 

A-Nf3r4'Ll-D.\N, n. (Zonl) One of the aneUides, 


n. pi. [L. aiwUns (Fr. aimcht)^ 
a little ring, and Gr. iWo<, forni.l (ZofH.) A 
class of articulate animalH, having cylindrical 
bodies, divided into ring-Uke segmoutH ; eaitU- 
wonns. Bnmdc. 

AN-?:-MrKS'UA-l*nY, n, [Or. Svepot, wind, and 
ypd0u, to describe.] A deseriptiou of th<‘ wintls* 

AN-jgl-lM<')L'0-<,n% 71, [Or. «iMr/xflv, wind, and 
yo«, n discourse,] Thc‘ doctrine <>f the winds ; 
a treatise on the wdnds. Ogilvio. 

AN-?;-MfiM' 15 -T 3 R, n. [Or. wind, ami 

* fifrpov, a measure.] An uiwtnunent to meaHurc 
the force and velocity of tho wind* Brando, 

AN-]g;-Mr>M']5-TRY, n. [Or. wind, and 

a measure.] The urocesH of measuring 
and registering certain eifeets of the foree or 
pressure of the wind. Brtmdo. 

A-NlfeM'Q-Nig [fli-ni'in'ii-n^?, S*W. P. E. F.Jii. K, 

" O . ; an-^-inS'nc, 'Loudon^ l>wiglisuu j, n. [Or* 
dwptbmi; di'ipowwmd.] (Bot.) A genus of peren- 
nial herbs;— -so named beeauhe the flower was 
thought to open only when the wind blows. Gray, 

AN-3-MO'NJ-^, or* A-NflM'O-Nl.NE, «. 

An acrid, crystaUisable subatance, obtaiiim 

I from some species of anemone. Bnmdo, 

\ d^-Nife»*9-NY» n. Same as Anemonb. 

Trtmi Ihf »oft 'wlnir of vc-rnal brecjse* Aad, 

Aitt'nuiMc* ; uiirn ultt-t, trtirli'hrd , 

liVlth Dhinlnjr n»‘al o'or all ttulf \clvot Thmsm, 

A-NfcM'9-RC6FB [s-n»mV*k% 

Sm . ; shAPj ? Rn-e- 

«ii»i»*ko-pe» «• [Gr. isipou wind, and a**- 
»df, one who watehes.] An instrument that 
shows the course or direction of the wind; • 
weather-vane; a weather-cock* Brando* 

t iJ-NikNST', fmp. Opposite to ; over against. 

And HirM mmst him a Oog fnarttat *rl M, Jkmsm* 
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A-N^NT', prep, [A. S. nean^ nigh.] Concern- 
* ing ; about ; — over against. [A Scotticism.] 

AN'Jg-ROiD, a. [Gr. a priv., vrjpdst moist, and 
elSos, form.] Noting a kind of barometer. It 
consists of an air-tight box, formed of thin 
metallic plates, the compression of which is re- 
sisted by an internal spring. By a system of 
levers connected with the box and spring, mo- 
tion is given to an index which registers the 
variation of atmospheric pressure. Braude, 

A 


An'EU-RI^M, n, [Gr. ai-£upt<r/idf, a 
tumor formed by the morbid dilatation of an 
artery ; lesion of an artery. Wzseman, 


Relating to aneurism. 

again; in a 


A-NEWST', or A-NEUST' (^-nust'), ad, 
‘ almost. [Local, Eng.] 


AN-EU-RI^'MAL, a, 

A-NEW' (?i-nG0> Over again; 

* new manner ; newly. 

Near! 
Wright, 

AN-FRACT'U-OSE, a, [Jj, anfractus.'] {JBot,) 'Full 
of abrupt turns or bendings. ^ Gray, 

AN-PRACT-U-OS^I-TY, P state of being an- 

AN-FRACT'U-OUS-NESS, ) fractuous : — a sinu- 
ous depression. Dunglison, 

AN-FRACT'y-oOs, o. Having sinuosities ; wind- 
ing ; anfractuose. ** The anfractuous passages 
of the brain.” Smith on Old Age, 

t AN-FRACT'URE, n, A mazy winding. Bailey, 

t AN-gAr-I-A'TION, n, [L. angariOi to exact 
service of.] Impressment. Bp. Hall, 

An-(j^E1-6g'RA-PHY, n. See Angiography. 

An-^EI-oL'O-^Y, n. See Anoiology. 

AN-^EI-6T'0-MY, n. See Angiotomy. 

AN^^^L (an'jel) S, W, P, J, E. F, Ja, K, 

[Gr. ayyehsi ^ messenger ; L. an- 


Sm,M.]in. '[' 
gelus ; It. angeh ; Sp, angel ; Port, ao^o 
en^l ; A. S. ^^g^k or angel, — Pr. ange^ 


•Ger. 


t A messenger. 

But best, the doar good angel of the spxing, 

The nightingale. B. Jbiwon. 

2. A Spiritual being employed by God in hu- 
man affairs ; an inh^itant of heaven ; a good 
spirit. 

An anpel touched Ely ah, and said. Arise, 1 Kinge xix. 5. 

3. An evil spirit ; as, “ Angels of darkness.” 

They had a king over them, which is the a7iael of the bot- 
tomless pit, whose name is . . . Abaddon. Jte7\ ix. 11. 

4. t An ancient English gold coin, equal to 
about ten shillings, stamped with the figure of 
an angel, in memory, as some assert, of the 
saying of Pope Gregory, that the pagan Angli, 
or English, were so beautiful, that if they were 
ChVistians they would be angelij or angecs. 

Ere our coming, see thou shake the bogs 
Of hoarding abbots; imtirisoncd onpe^s 
Set at liberty. Shak. 

JUrg^This word is pronounced dn^gel by all the 
English orthoopists. In this country, it is by some 
pronounced dn'/sreli and Dr. Webstor, in the early 
editions of his Spelling Book, and in his « Compen- 
dious Dictionary,” pronounced the words ancient, and 
anffel, an^cient and an'gel. In tho first edition of his 
large Dictionary ^18S8), he pronounces them Hn'cient 
and au^ffel ; yet he says, ** usually pronounced an’- 
cierU and (In'jird, but most anomalously.” In his 
second edition, however, (1841) he pronounces them 
nu'cient and Znfgelj without remark. 

AN'<?-J5L (Sn'jel), a. Belonging to angels; re- 
sembling angolb ; angelical. 

Subjected to his service angel wings. MUon, 

A. bed without posts, Crabb, 

An^g^L-St, n. An English gold coin equal to 
half an angel. — 

See Anoelot. 

P. Cyo. 

An'^5L-pIsii, n. 
etch,) A voracious 
fish, of the shark 
tribe, — so named 

firom its wing-like Anget-flsh. 

fins; xnonk-fish; sguatim angelas^ Cuvier* 

a. Relating to, or partaking of, the 
nature of angels ; like an angel ; angelical. 

Here, happy creature, fifir cmgtUc Eve. Mittoa, 
Mv fancy fbrmod thee of {ingehr kind, 

Some emulation of the all-beauteous mind. Pepr. 


I English gold coin equal to 


AN-^Sl'I-CA, n. [L.] (Bot.) A genus of um- 
belliferous plant*?; — «o named from t^ei” agree- 
able smell { '‘'J : '-L-d'cr.’..'.] qu.'.-iv' Loudon, 

AN-^EL'l-CAL, a. Belonging to, or partaking of, 

* the nature of angels ; angetic. 

Betwixt the angelical and human kind. IhUon. 

AN-§rEL'J-CAL-LY, ad. In an angelical manner. 

AN-GEL'I-Ca\L-N£sS, n. Resemblance to an- 

* gels ; excellence more than human. Johnson, 

AN'^5:L-ITES, n, igl, {Eccl, Hist.) A sect of 
ancient heretics, m the fifth century, who held 
that the persons of the Tnni^y- are not the same ; 
— so called from Amu a place in Alexan- 
dria, where they he. li. I'.v ii -i>: meetings. Buck. 

AN'^EL— LIKE, a. Resembling an angel. Shah, 

AN-^gL-OL^O-^Y, n. [Gr. dyyeXoSf an angel, and 
Xdyos, a discourse.] liie doctrine respecting an- 
gels, or a treatise concerning angels. Ogilvie, 

AN'^Jgl-LOT, n. 1. A musical instrument, some- 
what resembling a lute. Johnson, 

2. An ancient English gold coin of the value 

of half an angel ; angelet. Lacomhe. 

3. A kmd of Norman cheese. Cotgrave. 

AN'^^:L-SH6T, n. [Fr. ange,"] Chain-shot ; a 
cannon bullet cut in two, the halves being 
joined together by a chain. Bailey, 

AN'^JglL— wA'T^R, n, A mixture of rose, orange- 
flower, and myrtle water, perfumed with musk 
and ambergris- . Brande, 

AN^?L-WlNGED (an'jel-wingd), a, Winged 
like an angel. Thomson, 

AN'^^L-WOR'SHIP (an'jel-wiir'ship), n. The 
worship of angels. Trapp, 

AN'G^R (ang'gur, 82), n. 1. [Gr. uyx(^, to choke ; 
to stifle. L. ango^ to tease, to vex ; — angm\ 
vexation, anguish. — Ban, angre, to repent or 
be sorry. — A. S. azipe, vexation, sorrow.] Dis- 
composure of the mind, excited by real or sup- 
posed injury ; sudden or violent passion ; %vrath ; 
ire; resentment; choler. 

Anger Is a short fit of madness. Tillotson. 

When anger rushes unrestrained to action, 

Like a hot steed, it stumbles in its way. Savage. 

2. f [L. angor,) Pain of a sore, or swelling. 
“ The greatest anger and soreness.” Temple, 

Syxi,^JinfferiB often persevering, and never sat- 
isfied ; ire and wrath are hasty, and never cool. He- 
sentment is long-continued anger, produced by a sense 
of injury. Sudden anger; dreadful ire; vindictive 
wrath ; cruel resentnteta ; rash choler, — See Dis- 
pleasure. 

AN'G^JR (Ung'giir), v, a, 1. To make angry ; to 
irritate. “ Sometimes he angers me.” Shah, 

2. To make painful, as a wound, [r.] Bacon. 

tAN'G?R.LY, ad. AngrBy. Shak* 

t AN'G^IR-NjfiSS, n. The state of being angry. 
** Innocent of angerness,** MS. cited by Waf'ton. 

n. [L., from ango : Gr, dy^^^ to stran- 
gle, to suffocate.] (A/cf?.) A disease or inflam- 
mation in the throat ; a quinsy. Crabb, 

P.gO'ro- jr/8, n, [L., stricture or 
spasm of the ches^.) {Med.) A dangerous dis- 
ease, usually connected with ossincation or 
other morbid affection of the heart ; — charac- 
terized by a sudden attack of severe pain in the 
lower part of the chest. P. Cyc, 

AN-§^1-0-CAR'P0US, a. [Gr. iyyeiov, a vessel, and 
xaoTrdf, fruit.] (Bot.) Noting fruit seated in en- 
velopes not forming part of the calyx. Lindley. 

AN-^^I-Og^RA-PHY, n. [Gr. dyyelov, a vessel, 
and to describe.] {Med A A description 
of the vessels in the human body- Dunglison. 

AN-^l-OL'q-^Y, n, [Gr. dy ytiov, a vessel, and 
XtyaSf a discourse.] {Med.) A description of 
tho vessels of the human body, DmigUson. 

AN-9J-9-M6N-9-SPiR'MOVS, a. [Gr. dyyetoi/, a 
vessel, fJt&pes, single, and eitipua, seed.] 

Having but a single seed in the pod. Johnson, 

An'9i-9-SP^RM, n. [Gr. dyy«7ov, a vessel, and 
tntima, a seed.) (Bor.) A plant which has its 
seed enclosed in a pericarp. Ogilvie, 

AN-9l-0-SPfiR'MOyS, a, {Bot.) Having the seed 
enclosed in a pericarp. Lee, 


AN-9l-os'ro-RO0S, a. [Gr. Hy-yziov, a vessel, 
and ern-opd, a seed.] {Bot.) Having spores en- 
closed in a hollow shell, or bag, as some of the 
fungi. Brande. 

AN-^i-OT'O-MY, n. [Gr. ayyuov, a vessel, and 
rifivui, to cut.]’ The dissection of the vessels of 
the human body. Dunglison* 

AN'GLE (Sng'gl, 82), n. [Gr. dyx£)^j 7 , any thing 
bent; L. angulus\ Fr. angle^ 

1. {Geom.) The difference of direction of two 

lines meeting in, or tending to, a point, or oi 
two lines, in diiferent planes, not parallel to 
each other. Pierce. 

2. A point where two linos meet ; a corner. 

3. [A. S. angel, a hook.] An apparatus for 
taking fish, consisting of a rod, a line, and a 
hook, or of a line and hook. 

Tlie patient fisher ^-kc" "Hp-nf 

Intent, his a7i£r?e tM ;■ j .*■ •- ' „ ul 2*Ojp6. 

.Acute angle, an angle less tlian 90 
degiees ; as, A B D. — • Contiguous 
angles, angles wdiicli have their ver- 
tex and oiie side in common; as, 

A B D and A B IP. .Adjacent an- 
gles, angles which have one side in " ® ^ 

common, and their other sides in the prolongation of 
the same straight line ; as, A B D and A B E.^ Jin- 
gle qf mcidence, the angle made by a ray of light fall- 
ing upon a surface, with a line perpendicular to 
that suiface at the point of incidence; as, the angle 
made by A B with B F. — Angle of rejlrction, the 
angle made by a ray of light reflected from a sur- 
face, with a line perpendicular to that surface at the 
point of reflection ; as, the angle made by B C with 
B F. — Cmvihnear angle, an angle formed by curved 
lines. — Ej tenor angle, the angle lying between any 
sideof a polygon and the prolongation of an adjacent 
one. — Itit€7nor angle, an angle lying between two ad- 
jacent sides of a polygon and within it. 

— Mued angle, an angle foimed of one^ 
curved line and one straight one. — Oh- ^ 
hque angle, an angle either more or less 
than 90 degrees. — Obtuse angle, an an- 
gle greater than 90 degrees; as, E A B.- 


„ , — , Plane 

angle, an angle formed by two straight lines lying in 
the same plane, or meeting m, or tending to, a point. 
— Rectilinear angle, an angle formed by straight linos. 
— Right angle, an angle of 90 degrees, as B A 0. — 
Solid angle, an angle formed by three or more planes 
passing thumgh tho same point. — Spheri- ^ 

cal angle, an angle formed by arcs of two 
great circles of a sphere, as ABC. — 
ymial angle, an angle whose vertex is at c 

the eye or point of sight. 

Syn. — See Corner. 

An 'GLE (Ung'gl), i\ n, [A. S. angel, a hook ; 
Ger. angehi, to angle.] [t. angled ; pp, an» 
cling, angled.] 

1. To fish ivith a rod and hook. 

The ladiei, anoltng in tho crystal lake, 

Feiut on the watws with tlie prey they take. Waller. 

2. To try to get by artifice, as in catching 

fish ; — followed by for, Shak. 

An'GLE (ang'gl), V. a. To entice ; to try to gain. 

He tvnghd the people’s hearts. SiOneg. 

An'GLED (Sng'gld), p. a. Having angles. 

An'GLE— MF/TJ gR, n, [Eng. aJigJe, and Gr. pir^ov, 
a measure.] An instrument used by geologists 
to measure the dip of strata, the angle of Joint 
planes, &c- Brande. 

An'GL^R, n. 1. One who fishes with an angle. 

2. {Ich.) The fishing-frog. Eng. Cyc. 

AN'GLE-ROD, n. A stick to which the line and 
hook are hung. Addison. 

An'GLE^ (fing'glz), n. pl. [L. AngU.'\ {Geog.) 
An ancient people of Germany ; the name from 
which the word English is derived. Temple. 

An'GLB-sIte, n. min.) A sulphate of lead; 
— so called from Anglesea. Dana. 

AN'GLI-cAN, a. English ; noting tho established 
church of England ; as, “ The Anglican church.” 

AN'GLI-cAN, n. A member of the church of 
England. ” The old persecutors . . . whether 
Catholics, Anglicans, or Calvinists.” Burke. 

An'GLI-OAN-TsM, n. The minciples of, or ad- 
herence to, the estabUshea church of England ; 
— partiality to England. Eo. Jiev. 

Jfir'GLT^CE, ad. [L.] In the English langpiage 
or manner; as, <^St. AEgidius, Anglic^ Gues. 

AN-GLl9'J-PY (^u-glts'e-H), V. a. To make En|^ 
lish ; to anglicize, [it.] Month. Mag. 
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AN'GLI-CI?M, n. An English idiom or phrase ; 
a peculiarity of the English language. Milton, 


If Adaiaon’s language had been less idiomatical, it wouW 
have lost something of its 


Johnson. 


3 genuine Anghetern. 

An'GLJ-CIZE, V. a. li, Anglicized ; pp, angli- 
cizing, ANGLICIZED.] To give an English 
form to; to introduce into the English lan- 
guage. “ Greek words anglicized," Warton. 

AN'GLING (82), n. The art of fishing with a rod. 

He that reads Plutarch shall find that angling was not con- 
temptible in the days of Mark Anthony and Cleopatra. 

Walton. 

An'GLO-A-MER'I-CAN, a. Pertaining to the de- 
scond!anis of Englishmen in America. 

AN'GLO-A-MfiR'I-CAN, M. A descendant from 
English ‘ancestors, born in America. 

AN'GLO-DA'NISII, a. Relating to the English 
Banes. “ Anglo-Danish coins.^* Wotton, 

AN^GLO-NOR'MAN, n. An English Norman. 

Charters forged by Anglo-Norinans" Wotton, 

AN'G LO-SAX'QN, n, 1. An English Saxon. 

2. l^hc language of the Anglo-Saxons. 

The Afiglo^Saxoii is tlie mother tongue of the present Eng- 
fish. Latham. 

AN'GLO-SAX'ON', a. Relating to the Anglo- 
Saxons. “ In the vocabulary of our Anglo-i^axon 
forefathers.” Trench. 

An'GLO-SAx'ON-Ism, n, A word or idiom of 
the Anglo-Saxon language. Latham, 

AN'G^-B^IR, M. A kind of pear. Johnson. 

AN'gOR (anpi'Ro»> 82), n, [1*, angor,] (Med.) 
Intense bodily pain ; anguish. Barvey, 

AN'GRJ-LY (&nR'gr^-l?), ad. In an angry man- 
ner ; wrathfully. Shah. 

AN'GRY(hng'«ye, 82), a. [SccAnobr.] 1. Excited 
by anger; feeling \\Tath, ire, or resentment; 
irritated; provoked; exasperated. 

Be not hasty In thy spirit to be angry, Eccles, vli. 0. 

2. Indicating anger. *^An angry counte- 
nimce, a backbiting tongue.** Proo. xxv, 23. 

So frowned he onoe, when, In angiy imrlo, 

lie smote tlic sledded Pulacks on the ice. Skak. 

3. (M'ff.) Inflamed; painful. Serum, being 

accompanied by the thinner parts of the blood, 
grows led u.n<i angry." Wisoma7i. 

Byn. •'“Anijtry foelmgs will bo ofton indiilgod by 
oijo wlio has a passuntate or cholenc, dispoHition ; a 
iMsty or irasdblt! turn per. Irntated by pony aiiiioy- 
ancos; provoked by unimdenco; exasperated by ro- 
poatod injury. 

ANG-8A'N^, or ANG-SA'VA. «. (Bot.) An East- 

“ Indian tree from which issues a liquor of a 
gummy consistence, used in medicine. Crabb. 

j^jr-amrJL 4 , n, [L.] (/cA.) The ecU Brands. 

AN-GTTlI/Ll-FORM ( 9 n-Rwn*l 9 *fdrm)* a. [L. dn- 

‘ giiUla, an eel, and/om^, form.] (Inh.) Eel- 
shaped ; pertaining to the tribe of eels. Bratide. 

a, lli.angids, a snake J K«- 

* sembUng, or pertaining to, a serpent. Ogilvie. 

AN'OUIsh (ttng'gwl«h,82), n. [L. ango, to stran- 
gle.— Ger. ^ But. Fr. angoisse. See 

Anobr.] Acute suftering of mind or body; 
extreme pain or sorrow ; agony. 

D««tbs of tueh . . * emf/mith. that only tbs mannsr of dy- 
i»i; was die puniihmont, dsaui th« d*Uv«rano«. Ptmth, 

Aagwmh vt mind lias drlvsu tliouiaiids to sulftldsi anpsiM 
of body, ntmw. VoiUfM. 

Syn.— Bee Pxiw. 

f AN'OtrlSH (auK'awish), v, a. To afflict with 
anguish* ** liut we be not anguished." 

fXN'OUtstlED (aag'xwYstit),p,a. Seized ndth an- 
guish* “ Thine anguished soul.*' Bp, BaM* 

AN^OV-LAR (82), a. 1. Having angles or cor- 
ners. figures.” ^ Browm, 


the angle A O 0. 


quality of being angular. 


**The angular 
Neu^m. 


2. Consistiliig of an angle, 
iwint.” 

3. Measured by an angle ; as, ** Angular mo- 
tion”; “Al«^v&t%distance.’* 

Angular wsttioa, Che moCloii f 
at a b<i«ly moving circularly, aa 
In the arc A B. tneasured by i 


Sir T, Mure, 


An'GU-LAR-LY, ad. With angles or corners. 
AN'GTT-LAR-NESS, n. Quality of being angular. 

AN'GU-LATE, a, (Bot.) Having angles ; of an 
angular shape. Ogileie. 

fAN'GU-LAT-gD, a. Formed with angles. ^^An- 
gulaied figures.” Woodward, | 

AN'GU-LO— DEN'TATE, a. (Rof.i Ariu- ^ V 
larly toothed, or angular and loo'-u '! ; j 
applied to leaves. Lo.rlot,.J }/ y j 

AN-GIT-LOM'®-T0R, n. [Gr. dyKvXrjj any thing 
bent, and piTpov, a measure.] An instrument 
for measuring external angles. Fra^icis. 

t An-GU-LOS'I-TV* n. [L. a^igulosusf full of 
corners.] Angularity ; cornered foim. Bailey. 

t AKT'Gy-LOOs, a. Hooked ; angular. Glanuilh. 

t AN-GOst', a. [L. angustus.'l Narrow ; strait ; 
straitened ; contracted. Burton, 

AN-gOs'TATE, a. Biminishing in breadth ; nar- 
* rowed; attenuated. Brands. 

t An-ghs-TA'TIQN, n. Act of making narrow ; 
state of being narrowed. Wisema 9 i. 

AN-gDs'TI-CLAVB, n. [L. angustus, narrow, 

‘ and claimSj a stripe of purple on the tunic.] A 
robe worn by ancient Roman knights. Knowles. 

ilN-GOs-Tl-Fo'Bl-ATE, (Bot.) Having leaves 
AN-GffS-Tl-Fo'Ll-oCrs, ) of small breadth, com- 
‘ pared to their length. Hmsloto, 

f AN-IIANG', V. a. To hang. Chaucer. 

An- 11 AR-MfiNf'lC, J fls. ( Geom.) Noting a kind 

AN-IIAr-MQN'I-CAB, } of double ratio. Brande, 

AN-HFi-hA'TrON,M. [L. to pant.] Act of 

panting; difficulty of breathing. Cockera/fi. 

t AN-HFJ-LOsb^ (129), a. Out of breath. Bailey, 

AN'IIY-DRIte, n, (Min,) An anhydrous sul- 
phate of lime. Brande, 

AN-Ht'DROITS [an-lil'drus, Sm, C, B,; an'li^-drUs, 
‘ Bra 7 ul(‘]t a, [Gr. a priv. and Cdcap, water.] 
Bestitute of water. Brande, 

A 'NT, n. ( Omith,) A bird of the sub-family Cro^ 
iophagiiiee, — See Ciiotopi£a.oinjk. Gray, 

t AN^I-f3NT-Fl),a. [Pr. ancanfir.] 1. Frustrated; 
brought to nothing. Piers Plonkman. 

2. (Lata.) Made null; abrogated. Bouvier. 

t AN-l-fcN'T{HBRI>, p, a. [Old Fr* anieiiter.] Re- 
duced to nothing ; annihilated. Chaucer, 

f a-NIghT' (a-nit'), ad. In the night. CJtaucer. 
A-Ni<}nTS' (a-nits'), ad. In the night. Shak, 

AN'IL, n- One of the plants yielding indigo; 
West-Indian indigo; Bidigofera unii, Loudon. 

AN^iLB fan'll, Stn, Maunder; R'liil, A".], a, 
[L. anilis ; anus, an old woman.] Weak or 
doting from ago ; like an old woman. W, Scott, 

AN'lLE-NfiSS, »- [L. om&Ynx.] AniUty- Bailey, 

A-NlL'i-TY» n. State of being an old woman; 
’ dotage. *** Marks of mUUyP Sterfue, 

t AN'l-M.\-BhB, a. That may hare life put into 
it, or receive animation. Bailey, 

fAN-l-M/iD- Vila's n. That which has the 
power of iKTceiving; a percipient. 

That lively inward It If the fOUl Itortft f»rl 

ewinot txiaoclve Uw body doth aaiaaiidvert. .Sir T. Mort. 

AX-l-MAI)-ViiR'HIOX, n, [B. imimadrtr.sio.'\ 

1. t' Power of pcrcei\mg; perception. ** The 
soul hath animadrrrsion and sense.” HUtm Hie. 

Thwr vreri wli* ««cmgh W «mild«r wh*t a Mneden it 
wctttd five their peAomnMm lo AOl u»d«r th« amauulver. 
mm ef lush m pen. JhjrmtHmsr. 

2. Aet of animadverting; oensum; reproof; 
severe eHtleism ; stricture. 

ByiXM^Aidmadprrgitm Ittetttdss emmre aad rt- 
pro 0 *, ttiUtim impliM scrutiny and Jiulxinmi, 
whetlivr for or agaiiist ; Mneturs.^ wwne oxaminarion 
hiingtcd with ewiuiure. Merited, untuHi, <»r ill .natun^a 
; poriuiital animadrer.n»»ii ; uMntxy oritiriMM ; 
Mtruturss on public aieoimces. 

tAN.l-MA0-v2»'HlVE, a. Able to pereeive; 
perceptive ; percipient. GlamUk, 

tAN.I-iIi5iD-VRR*S|VE.NR»B, «. Power of ani- 
madverting, or making Judgment. Bmhy, 


AN-l-MAD-ViiRT', V. n, [L. aninmdrtrto ; animus^ 
mmd,'ai<f, to, and vertOf to turn.] [«. animad- 
verted; Jf?/?. ANIMADVEltTING, ANIMADVEIlT- 
BD.] 

1. To turn the mind to with an intent to no- 

tice ; to perceive. “ I cannot conceive the 
body doth animadvet't." Str T. More, 

2. To remark upon ; to censure. 

I wish, sir, you would do us the* favor to animadvet't fro- 

a iioiuly upon tlu‘ false tasto the town is in with relation to 
u* pi i\ s Ub well in operas. Utecle. 


AN-l-MAD-ViiRT'JgR, n. One who animadverts. 

AN'l-MAL, n. [L. animal; a 7 iimo, to fill W'itli air, 
breatii, or life; «mVwa, breath, life; It. am- 
male ; Sp. <5y Fr. a?«>?ia/.] 

1. A living being, with an organized, material 
body, endowed with the powers of sensation and 
voluntary motion. 

"What a pi ere of work is a manl How noble in reason 1 
how 111 Unite m faculties 1 in form and moviiip, how express 
and lulniiiulilel in action, how like an angel I In appitHien- 
sion, how like u godl the beauty of the world 1 tlie paragon 
of ammalsl ,Sn<ii\ 

2. (In a restricted sense.) Any living, sensi- 
tive creature, having the power of locomotion, 
but inferior to man ; an irrational creature. 

Wore tliey aw vuin ns gauily-miiKled man. 

Till ir art*, and eonciuests naiam/s miifiit boast, 

And ehuin then lam el liow us aa well us w e. J ovng. 

Sir, he hatli never fed of the dainties that are bred In a 
book, 111 -, intelb et is not repleiiihlied, he IS only au nmmuh 
onl> seiisihle in the duller pmtb. .S'Aofc. 

Animals are arranged by ARaeaiz in divitiiona 
and classes, as follows : — 


Divisions. 


Glasses. 


1 . V*RTBB 1 UTA.| 
(Having n euM-il. 

ty abo\eautlacav-ia. 
ity below a solid :i. 
axis.) 4. 

2. AKTIClinATA.l 
l,Vniin:ili wl.osi 1 

lb e«»inposeil ‘j. 
ot nngH 01 joints.) U. 
Sb Mollusi’A. I 
(Having a buftt- 1. 
oral, iinutieulate'., 
body, wlueh pos- — 
RebseH a single cav- 
ity.) 8. 

4. lUniATA. 
(Orgiinu arranged 1. 
around a cantrura- 2. 
diutingly.) «. 


Mammalia 

Aves 

Reptilia 

I’iseeb 

Tnseeta 

Cl ustueeii 

Vei 

Ceph’ilopod.i ... 
( (riisteropoda •• f 
{ Pteropod i. ...( 

( Veeplrdii 

( Biaeliiopoda.... 

Kebinodeiinatii.. 

Aeiilephtn 

Pidypi 


Bxampleg. 


[Man, wlialo. 

I Bugle, duck. 

'riiptle, frog. 

God, shark. 

Beeths spider. 

Grab, Rhiinip. 

Lei'cli, tap« -worm. 

^NiiuIUun, Mipihl. 

Snail, eho. 

('lain, hrjo/on. 
Lingula. 

^ Sea-urehiiia, ei Inolds. 
Jelh-dsh, hvdni. 
SeA-aiienioues, eorals. 


Syn.— AH organized bodies endiiod with life 
and voluntary motion arc aHlinnfs ; and the term may 
inrlude man, though it is UHuulIvroKtrirtwi to irra- 
tional creatures, ftiuir ntui /««s/ are appHod to irra- 
tional aiumalH, ami eoinmoiily rcHtricted to quadru- 
peds 5 as, “ BmotH of burden, or of the fiolu ; 
« Brutrv of the forest.” 

AN'l-MMi, a. That belongs to auimalH;— op- 
posed* to vegetable, and to tntellecUuU, spiritml, 
or rationaC. 

Animal food, food consisting of the Hosh of ani- 
mals,— kingdom, iho u holi* flans of beings 
endowed with annual Ufn. — mugnHmvi, me«« 
moii'iin. JIu.s Mi: it ISM. —.>9 /!//««/ spintn, the nor^ 

voiiH fluid, or the liuid iupjHwed u> circulate through 
the nerves, and to Iw the agent of aensation and mo- 
tion. Bunglison, 

An-J-mAl*CV-L^R, > u, Eclating to, or reacm- 

AN-l-MAL'Cy-LlNE, V blmg,animalcttle«. « ri«- 
imakuiine putrefaction.** Bev, 

AM-I-MAI/OULK, n. rii. animakulum, a little 
animal.] A vt-ry small or minute aiamal, vmi- 
ble or iuvihiblo to the naked eye. Ray, 

AN-I-mAi/CV-lIst, n. One ver«ed in the Kclonc® 
of animalcules. JCstth. 

; pi. 

[L*.] A minute animal ; an animalcule. 

00«Tiie word aniTmlciUa, winch It sometimee 
uiod, is a barbwnlsm. Smmft, 

(Zoal.) ThaMw- 

anemone or aeo^iiettle; the common name of 
several species of animals belonging to the 
genu* They are of a soft, gelttsnotts tex- 

ture, and when their tentacles are expanded 
they appear like fuU-blown tlowcrs, with many 
petals. *— See Acti nia. JEfnwwfs. 

AN'I-MAIt-Ibk, a. Resembling on animal 5 brut- 
ish ; ^ooriy. [E,] Vudwarth, 

3U Animal nature ; seasnallty. 

2. A physiological theory, which supposes 
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that the embryo is wholly formed from the sper- 
matic communication of the male. Roget, 

iiV-r-MAL^I-TY, Animal existence or nature. 
“ The parts . serving to animality Umith. 

AN-I-MAI*-l-ZA'TION, n. [Fr. atnmalisation.l 

1. Act of animalizing ; act of endowng with 
the properties of an animal. 

2. Conversion to animal matter, as in the 
process of digestion, 

AN'i-MAL-fZE, V. a. 1. To give animal nature or 
life to*; to endow with the properties of an 
animal. Warburton. 

2. To convert into animal matter, as in the 
process of digestion, 

AN'|-MAL-MAG'N]pT-l§M, «. See Magnetism. 

t AN'J-MAL-NESS, n. The quality of an animal; 
animality. Bailey. 

AN'1-MATE, V. a, [L. animo^ animatus ; It. ani- 
mare ; Sp. animar ; Fr. animer^ [i. animat- 
ed ; ANIMATING, ANIMATED.] 

1. To give life to ; to make alive ; to quicken. 

But none, ah, none can animate the lyre, 

And the mute strings with vocal souls inspire. Dryden. 

2 . To encourage ; to inspirit ; to inspire ; to 
enliven ; to exhilarate ; to cheer ; as, “ To be 
animated with new hope.” 

3. To stimulate ; to incite. 

Wherever ■we arc formed by nature to any active purpose, 
the pa».Mon 'whiuh atUMoitis us to it is attended with delight, 
or a pluciburc of some kind. JSurLe. 

Syn. — Tq animate and fw^ire imply the communi- 
cation of the vital or mental spark j to ewfteen, cheer, 
and exhilarate imply actions on the mind or body. 
Animated with life, sense, thou|;ht ; tnspired with 
knowledge, courage; — enhoen the mind; cheer the 
heart j erhilaraU the spirit : — encourasred by the pros- 
pect of benefit ; incited by desire. — See Excite. 

AN'I-MATE, a. Alive; having animallife, “The 
spirit of things animate.^' Bacon. 

An'1-MAT-®D, a. 1. Lively; vigorous y having 
animal life. Animated nature.” Goldsmith. 

2. {Paint. 8c. ISouljp.) Appearing as if en- 
dowed with life. Fair/iolt. 


tAN'I-MATE-NfiSS, n. The state of being ani- 
mated or endowed wfth life. Bailey. 

An'|-MAT-|NG, p. a. Giving life; quickening; 
enlivening ; cheering ; as, ^^Animating strains.” 

AN-J-MA'TIQN, n, 1. Act of animating. 

2. State of being animated ; vivacity ; life ; 
spirit; liveliness; ardor; vigor. 

The love of Ood ought continually to predominate in the 
mind, and give to every act of duty grace and ouwnation. 

JHeattie. 

Syn. — He spoke with animation, or with life ; his 
vinacity renders him a pleasing companion ; he per- 
forms every thing with spirit ; he has groat Uoeliness of 
disposition, ardor of feeling, and exhibits great vigor 
in action. -»> See Oheerfudness. 

AN'I-MA-TIVE, a. Having the power of giving 
life, or of animating. Johnson. 

An'I-MA-TQR, n. He who, or that which, gives life. 

An' 1-M5, w. [Fr. amme; Sp, antVne.] A trans- 
parent and brittle resin, of a pale-brown, yellow 
color, which exudes from the courharil or locust- 
tree of South America, somewhat resembling 
copal ; — called also gum-4xnime. lire. 

a. [Fr.l {Her.) Denoting a color of the 
eyes o*f an animal dififerent from that of the 
animal. Crabb. 

An'I-mIne, n. An oily fluid extracted from ani- 
mal oils by distillation, and odorous like harts- 
horn. Francis. 

AN'I-MI^M. n. [Gr. &vepos, wind; L. anima, 
breath, life.] The doctrine of the anima mxm- 
d%, as held by Stahl ; the doctrine that all the 
phenomena of animal economy are produced by 
the agency of the soul, or by a vital princmle, dis- 
tinct from the substance of the body. Fleming. 

AN'I-MIst, w* One who holds to or re- 

fers all phenomena of the animal economy to 
the soul. Di^Uson. 

Jjr'pMo &T C'6 r ’pg-RE, [L.] (Lctw.) By the 
mind and bv the body ; by the intention end by 
the physical act. 

Jhr'pJtd [L.] (Law.) With the in- 
tention of steding. BwniU. 


t AN-I-MOSE' (129), a. [L. atiitnosx&s ; Fr. ani- 
tneux.'] Full of spirit ; resolute. Bailey. 

t AJST-I-MOSE'NJgSS, n. Spirit; vehemence. 

AN-1-M6s'1-TY, n. [L. animositas ; It. animosi^ 
td ; Sp. animjosidad ; Fr. aniniosit>^^ Passion- 
ate enmity ; vehement hatred ; malignity. 

How apt nature is, even in those who profess an eminence 
in holiness, to raise and maintain auvnosities against those 
who&e calling or person they pretend to hnd cause to dis- 
like! ** £p.JSaa. 

Syn. — Pierce and vindictive animosity ^ deep, bit- 
ter, or maligtiaiit enmity', deadly hatred. Animosity 
IS more apt to betray itself than enmity, which may he 
concealed in the heart ; hatred is sure to ensue when 
men ot malignant tenij^rs come in collision. Malign 
nity characterizes the wishes, purposes, or designs 
which excite the feeling of hatred. — See Enmity. 

pi.] Mind; inten- 
tion ; purpose. Qu. Rev. 

AN'J-Qn [Sn'e-iSn, Brands, CL ; a-ni'on, S?».], n. 
[Gr. hvd, upwards, and l&v, going,] (Chem.') 
The element or part of an electrolyte w'hien 
passes to the anode, as oxygen in T'u-’cU*c:r.)!v- 
sis of water ; — opposed to cation. I'arutay. 

AN'ISE, n. pr. Hviaov ; L. anisum.l A plant, 
the seeds of which are medicinal ; Pinwinella 
anisum. Loudon. 

An'ISE-SEED, n. The seed of the anise; — an 
extract from it used as a cordial^ or employed 
as a medicine against flatulence. S?nart. 

AJ\r-I-§:&TTE', n. [Fr.] A liqueur made by dis- 
tilling anise, fennel, and coriander seed with 
brandy, and sweetening the product. Brande. 

AN'KlglR (ang'k^r, 82), n. [But. ancker.'] A Dutch 
liquid measure, holding about ten gallons, Eng- 
liish wine measure. — See Anciior. McCulloch, 

t AN'KJglR, n. A hermit. — See Anchor. Chaucer. 

AN'K5R-Ite, n. (Min.) A carbonate of lime, 
magnesia, iron, and manganese. Dana. 

AN'KLE (ang'kl, 82), w. {A.S.ancleu\ Ger. enkel ; 
Swed. anJ&cl.'l The joint bet^veen the leg and 

* the foot- 


An'KLE-BONE, n. The bone of the ankle : the 
astragalus. Peackam. 



AjjJ'KLE-DEEP, a. So deep as to reach to the 
ankle, as mud, snow, &c. Cotoper. 

ANK'L?T (augk'I^t), n. A ring or ornament for 
the ankle. P. Muskau. 

AN-KY-L 6 'S|S, [Gr. A»ic 6 Iu>« 5 .] (Med.) An 
aflection which produces stiffness of a joint. 
— See Anchylosis. Xhttigason. 

An 'LACE, n. A short sword or dagger, formerly 
worn by civilians, [b.] — Sec Anelace. Byron, 

[Hindostanee.] In the East Indies, 
the 16th part of a rupee, worth about IJd. ster- 
ling (about $0.03). C. P. Brown. 

An'NAL-Ist, n. A writer of annals ; an histo- 
rian. “ The Saxon annalistP Milton. 

AN'NAL-IZE, V. a. To record according to years. 

Biroerving a Barouiua to annalixe it [miracle]. Sheldon. 

AN'NAL^, n. pi. jp. annales, chronicles, from 
annus, a year.] The events of history digested, 
in series according to years; narratives in 
which every event is recorded in the exact 
order of time ; records ; chronicles. 

This waa what Tadtoa conceived to be the task which he 
had undertaken as a ■writer of ameds, keep every thing 
to Its year.” P. Vyc. 

The short and simple amaU of tlie poor. Gray. 

JOE#* This word was formerly used by good writers 
in the singular. “In deathless annaV"* Young . — 
« Whether it be a last year*s annoh*’ Warburton. — 
“ Bather an annat than an annual remembrance.” Dr. 
Price. 

Syn.— See History. 

AN'NATS, n. pi. [L. anntis, a year.] (England.) 
A year’s income of a vacant bishopric or living ; 
the estimated value of a church living or bene- 
fice for one year, formerly paid as a tax to the 
king by the new incumbent ; first fruits. 

These aumods were by Henry VIII. taken from tho pope, 
and vested in the crown. Queen Anne restored these ninds 
to the church. Eden. 

AN-N£AL^ V. a. [A. S. (meelan, to kindle, to 


inflame.] [i. annealed ; pp. annealing, 

ANNEALED.] 

1. To heat glass in order to fix the colors 
laid upon it. 

And like a picture shone in glass annealed. Dryderu 

2, To subject glass or metal, after being 
highly heated, to a process of slow cooling, in 
order to render it less brittle ; to temper by a 
gradually diminishing heat. 

"While on the stithy glow® the steel, 

To suitLU, temper, and anutal. S'Ctt. 

AN-NEAL'ING, n. 1- The art of fixing colors 

* upon glass by heat. 

2. The art of softening and tempering glass, 
iron, &c., by heating and gradually cooling. Vrs. 

AN-N:fiC’TANT, a. Annexing. Ann. Phil. 

An'N5-LID, n. An anellidan. Hitchcock. 

AJT^J^EL^LA ' TA, n. pi, [L.] Anellidans. 

AN-NEL'Ll-DAN, n. Same as Anellidan. Kirby., 
n. Same as Anbllides. 

j\N-N£x', V. a. [L. annecto, annexus, to hind to ; 

* It. annettere ; Sp. anexar ; Fr. annexer.l [t. 
ANNEXED ; pp. ANNEXING, ANNEXED.] 

1. To add or unite to at the end, as a smaller 
thing to a greater ; to subjoin ; to affix ; to at- 
tach ; as, “ To annex a codicil to a will.” 

2. To connect as a consequence. 

Industry hath anneoced thereto the fairest fouits and the 
richest rewards. jBarroio. 

Syn. — Annex papers to a document, one country 
to another, punishment to guilt ; subjoin a postscript 
to a letter ; affix letters to words, a title to a name ; 
attach blame to a person, or disgrace to a calling. — 
See Add. 

t AN-NEX', 71. The thing annexed. Bp. Taylor. 

t AN-NiSX' A-RY, n. Addition. Sir E. Satidgs. 

AN-N^X-A'TION, n. 1. Act of annexing; eon 
junction ; addition. 

2. (Law.) The fastening of chattels to thor 
freehold, so as to give them the character of 
fixtures. Bu7*riU. 

AN-N£x'I 9 N( 5 m-n«k' 8 him),w. Annexation. “By 

’ the atinexion of such penalties.” [r.] Rogers 

^N-N£x'M®NT, n. Act of annexing ; thing an- 

* nexed. **E&QhsmsLiX amiexment." Bhak. 

AN-Nl'Kl-LA-BLE, a. That may be annihilated. 
“ Mortal and atifiihilable.’* Cudwoi'th. 


j\N-NX'HI-lAte, V. a. [L. amvihilo, annihilatus, 
’ to bring to nothing ; ad, to, and 7iihil, nothing ; 
It. a7inichila7'e ; Fr. a7i7iihiler.'] \i. annihi- 
lated ; pp. ANNIHILATING, ANNIHILATED.] 
To reduce to nothing ; to destroy ; to annul. 


Spirits that live throughout 
Vital in overy part, not as fVail mau, 
Cannot but by annihilating die. 


MOioiu 


AN-NPHI-LATE, a. Annihilated, [r.] Stoift. 


AN-NI-HI-LA'TION, n. 1 . Act of annihilating, 
* or of reducing to nothing. 

2. State of being annihilated ; destruction. 


AN-Ni'Hl-LA-TQE, n. One who annihilates. 

t AN-N|-V£r'S A-RI-LY, ad. Annually. Bp. Hall. 

AN-NJ-Vto'SA-BY, Of. Annual; yearly. Ray. 

AN-NI- VfiR’S A-BY, ». Ih. annicersaritts i annus, 
a year, and verto, versus, to turn ; It. A Sp. 
anniversario ; Fr. anniversaireJ] A stated day, 
celebrated as it returns in the course of the 
year. 

On the anniventary of the revolution in I68S, a club of di»- 
sentcra have long had the cuatom of hearing a eermon in on« 
of their churches. JSurke. 

Syn. — See Yearly. 


+ AN'N|-V£ESE, n. Anniversary. X>ryden. 

(&n'no d»m^$-nl), [LJf In the 
year 'of our Lord; in tbe year of the Christian 
era ; — commonly abbreviated to A. D. 

t AN-NdFSANCE,w. (Law.) A nuisance. BknmU 

AN-N<)M-J-NA'TIQN, n. [L. annominaHo.) Ab 

* literation ; agnomination, [r.] TyrwhitL 

wdJV* jvp Ji tJ'Jsr J, [L.] In the year of the world* 

n, [L., from annus, a year.] (Late.) 
Com or ^ain, or whatever is laid up for a year’s 
subsistence. Burrill 


An'NQ-TATB, V. n. [L* armoto, annoMm, t« 
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note down ; It. annotare ; Sp. anotm* ; Fr. an- 
noter^ [£. annotated ; pp* annotating, 
ANNOTATED.] To make annotations, notes, or 
comments ; to comment. Todd. 

AN-NO-TA'TION, «. A note; comment; expla- 
nation ; gloss ; scholium. Boyle* 

Syn. — See Remark. 

AN-NQ-TA'TfON-IST, w. One who annotates; 
an annotator; a commentator. Worthington. 

An'NO-TA-TQR, n. A writer of notes or com- 
ments ; a commentator. Johnson, 

AN-NO 'TA-TO-RY* Belatingto, or containing, 

annotations. * Qie. R(yo, 

AN-N5 t'J-NO 0S, a, [L. annotinm\ annws, a 

* year.] (Bot.) Noting plants which are a year old, 
or which are the growth of one season. Lindley, 

AN-NOT'TA, n. See Annotto. Brande. 

AN-N5 t'TO, 7^. A reddish-yellow vegetable dye, 
or a dry, hard paste, obtained from the seeds 
of the tree Bixa orellana ; used in dyeing, and I 
for coloring cheese, butter, and liquors. Urn. ' 

Written also amotto^ arnatto, amoUa^ aiiiiaUa, and j 
anotfn. — See Arnotto. 

iJkN-NoONCR', V, a, [L- amiuncio; It. anmtn- 

* ziare\ Sp. anttneiar] Fr. annoncar.] [i. an- 
nounced ; pp. ANNOUNCING, ANNOUNCED.] 

1. To give public notice of ; to proclaim ; to 
declare ; to publish. 

Of thy hirth, nt lt‘rj/?th 

Announect/by (/ubnol. Jilition. 

2. To pronounce; to declare by judicial sen- 
tence. 

Wiio ninih'l nntioiis, ptihViah laurti, annoioirc 
Or 4l<‘arii. Z’Wor. 

Syn. — AnaoiLnee an arrival or publication; pro- 
claim \vt\x or peace; declare or piorluiin wtit i publish 
news; promunet sentence or judgmeot. — Sue De- 
clare, Publish. 

AN-NdONC^B'MpNT, n. Act of announcing; a 
deelarution ; an advertisoment ; a notification. 

n. One who announces or pro- 
cluims ; a declarer. Ootgraoe, 

n. [L. noxhis, hurtful ; Norm. Fr. 

' annoyer; Vr. niHityef.] [/. annoyed an- 
NovlNtJ, AN'N()\13D.J To lUolost ; to tcasc ; to 
ineounnode ; to v('x ; to disturb ; to fret. 

OiMiiinou iwci'H tin* ritiub iiti’onvt'Mioutaud troublcfloiiic 
lui ummu th(‘ ^liolu comiiiuiuty. lUtu'KAUme. 

Syn.— See Tease* 

AN-Ni3i!l’', n. Injury ; molestation, [it.] Hhak- 

In mercy to your sad annop. Kehki. 

AN-Nd'i?'AN<}B, 71. 1. Act of annoying ; —state 
of being annoyed ; vexation. “ To the annoy- 
ance of others.” lloo/cer. 

2. That which annoys or hurts ; trouble. 

Tin* vrry I'xwiiu* of liidtidtry iiiimrdiuttdv J*« >Ni If It dc- 
li^littul, null liiith uii iiiiinti' HiitiitiK tiiiM, w liidi ti itijx'reth uU 
itiinuifiiticiit, and even insiatiuti'th tin* puinti Kmug h Itb it. 

Mtrrow. 

AN-N0i?‘'6;R, n. One who annoys. Bherwood. 

t «, Full of trouble ; causing un- 

easiness or disquietude ; hurtful. Vfutiwer, 

AN-NW'|NO,p. a. Molesting; vexing; disqui- 
eting ; trouSlesouie. 

t /kN-N6l?'or9, «. Troublesome. Chauecr, 

[L. annus, a year ; Fr. annuel,] 

h That returns every year ; yearly ; as, **A«- 
uuftl .sessions of a legislature.” 

2. That is reckoned by the year ; as, <*A»- 
nml rent or interest.” 

3. That passes through the stages of pprowth 
and decay in the course of a year ; as, ** An aa- 
nual plant.” 

SyiL — Sfts Yearly. 

An^NV-AL, fi. I 4 a literary pubUcation issued 
once a year, ^ Bo, /lev, 

2, (Bot.) An annual plant. Loudm, 

n. An editor of, or a writer for, 
an annual publieatlon. [u.] O, JUm&. 

Yearly ; every year. 

f AN 'N Y» Annual. John mil. 

AN'Nfl^?-fiNT, n. [I*, annuo, annuens, to nod to ; 
nd, to, and nwo, to nod.] Nodding, as when 
one si^Ses assent. Smmri, 


AN-Nl'J'l-TANT, n. One who possesses or re- 
ceives an. * annuity. Idler, 

AN-NU'I-TY, 71. [L. anmis, a year ; Fr. ammite,] 
A sum receivable yearly for a teim of years; 
a yearly rent or allowance. Cowell, 

Life aitnuUii, a. sum payable to an individual an- 
nually during life. 

AN-NfJL', V, a. [L. ad, to, and nulhnn, nothing; 

‘ Fr. annullcr.) [i. annulled ; pp. annulling, 

ANNULLED.] 

1. To reduce to nothing ; to obliterate. 

Idffht. the pure work of God, to me’a extinct. 

And all lier variuuii ot^ects of delight 

Aumilletl. Milton. 

2. To make void ; to abolish ; to nullify ; to 
abrogate ; to repeal ; to revoke ; to invalidate ; 
to disannul. — Sec Disannul. 

Do they mean to invalidate, anntd, or call in qm'stion that 
groat liod\ ofoin *-t:itutf law f to uimuZ lawn of iiiciiniiiablu 
\ aim* CO 4 »ui li I k‘i 1 1 1 ' Muri C. 

Syn. — See A bolisii. 

Ajv'NU-LAR, a, [Fr. anntilaire^ from L. ammlm, 
a ring.] ’ Having the form of a ring. Chcijm, 

Annular eclipse, an eclipse of the sun in winch a 
.S|>t‘OtiUor Hitiiaied in or near >h« prolonged axis i»f the 
uiuhra sees the whole of tile iimkhi on tlie sun with a 
ring of the sun’s light aioiiiitl it. Jlersckcl, 

AN'Nt>LAR-XA% ad. In the maiinor of a ring. 

AN'Nlj-DA-R¥, a, King-shaped. *‘Thc wind- 
pipe is made of annulary cartilages.” Ray, 

An'NU-LAI'R, a. [Ij annulaftis,] Formed or j 
divided into distinct rings or marked with dif- 
ferently colored annulations. Brando, 

AN'NV-LAT-BD, a. Having rings or annulations ; 
annulate. l^mart. 

AN-Nr-LA'TION, n, (Bot.) A ring or eir- 
cle an annulate fonnation, Brande, ng 

AN'Ntj-I-iflT, n. [L. annulus,) ^ 

X. A little ring. 

2, {Hor.} A mark [O] distinguishing the fifth 
son. 

3. (Arch.) A small, y 
square mmiluing, which ^ 

crowns or .u'coniji.mios a _ 'y 

lurgtT, in tlu‘ Doric eapi- ' j 

tal: — applied also to a 
small, Rut mmiUliug ; a fillet ; a list, lVonle\ j 

i^N-NflL'M^NT, n, [Fr. annullcmont,] The net 
of annulling; nuUiucatiou, Todd, 

AN-Nl^f-IjU'HAN, n, [I4. annuUts, a ring.] (Zoid.) 
One of the jointed animals, as worms, ik c. Kirby, 

AN-NIJ-LONK' (129), rt. Having rings ; composed 
of rings ; unimlated. lioyot. 

AN-Nfj*M?i-RATB, v. a. [L. anmtmtTO, annume* 

' To add to a fonner number. 

Soiiu* iHriiMiriM nhirh . . . irtkiuiul nf pain, 

Atid Mofiic that itiuy b« uauamaaUd tu plciudin*'*. 

fhiiln*ton. 

v^N-Ni;-M^;-RA'TIQN, n. Addition to a fonner 

* number- [u.] “ A now anmtmmdwn.** Broicno, 

AN-Nr:N”(l-ATE Cloi.iinn'Hhc-&t, fifi), o. a, [L. an- 
nuncio, unmnwiutm.] [/. ANNUNCIATED; jfjyiL 
ANNl NCIATING, .VNN'UNCI ATU.D.] To bfillg tid- 
ings of; to proclaim ; to report; to announce. 

XM luy dittUi b« tbtt# umufiekUed, JUp, /SuU, 

,AN-Kf'N-<q-A'Tl<>*N (vii-ii&ii-shf-i'almn, 66), n. 

1. Act of announcing; pwiciamation. ♦‘The 
annunciation of the gospel.” Hammond, 

2* A name given to the day (March Si’Jth) cel- 
ebrated in memory of the angeFs salutation of 
tlie Virgin Mary. Bp. Tayhr. 

3. (Taint,) A picture represimting the .salu- 
tation of the Virgin Mary by the Archangel 
Oabricl. KmrhhU, 

j^N-A^DN'CI-A-TOE (6$), n. One who announeea. 

4^N-Nf;N'Cl-^-TQ-Ey (fn-nttn'algi-t-to-tf, 66), a. 
Making known ; giving pubUe notice. A, Jmox, 

*** (Zofl.) A ruminant found in tlie 
lalana of Celebes, intermediate in structure be- 
tween tha bulfaluandautelope. f 'an dor f/oepmt, 

An'^DR, n* [Or. dm, upwards, and way,] 
(Khr,) The neguttve surface of an etectrolj^e 
at which the eWetrtc current enters, and which 
is In couUict with the positive eU ctrode ; — op- 
poaed to eathode. ‘ i 


AN'0-D6n, n. [Gr. a priv. and dMi>s, dUpros, a 
tooth.] (Conch.) A genus of lamellibranehiatc 
bivalves; the fresh-wator clam, the shell of 
which has no articular processes 01 teeth at the 
hinge. Oken, 

AJ\r-g-J)6j\r'TA, n,pl. (Conch.) Bivahes of the 
genus A7io<fo?i ; fresh- water clams. Lamark. 

An'O-DYNE, n. [Gr. a. priv. and iliivt), imiii.] A 
medicine which assuages pain. Arhtthnoi, 

AN'O-DYNE, a. Assuaging or relieving pain, 
“The anodyne draught of oblivion.” Burke, 

AN'O-nv-NOljS, a,^ Having the qualities of an 
anodyne ; assuaging pain. Oylhie, 

A-NOINT', r. a- [I^V. oindre, oint.) [f. anointed ; 

' pp. ANOINTING, ANOINTED.] 

1. To rub over with unctuous matter, as oils 
or unguents ; to smear* 

Wash tbywH. tluTcforc, nxul wiomt thee. Itnth Ui. 5. 

2. To eoliscerate by uuetion. S/iak, 

I will tbvo ti nmn, and thou ahult aiioinf him to 1 m* 

cuptiiiu over niy people lHrrt«*l. I Sam, iv. 111. 

A-NOl NT'l;:i), p. a. 1, llubbed over with unetuems 

* jnatt(‘r ; smeared. 

2. Chmsecrated by unction. B/nik, 

A-NoLv'I”BR, 7i. One who anoints, (frey. 

A-N()lNT'lN(J, 71. Anointment. Bp. Tuyiur, 

A-XOlNT'MpNT, 7i. Th<‘ net of anointing, or tin* 

’state of being anointed; uuetion. **iloly 
anointment from (iod.” MHUm, 

Brande, Sm, O. ; Uti'o-ltH, I*. 
C. B.], n. [Antilles, «77o//, a li5«ard.l \y.ord.) 
An AmeriiMii genus of sipoimoid liz.oiU, whieli 
change tlieir color like the chameleon* .iyumiz, 

Eift'' There are a good many HpeeieH of the genua 
Atiohs, ail nutiviosof America. They apiHiar to take 
the place in the New World of the eimiiuueoim «.f tlio 
Old, 'ITiey are slouder and graceful, very active and 
restiusH, nud perfectly harm less, Jiwrd. 

AN'G-MAi*, 71. (ff7Yi77t.) An uuomahius word; 
an anomaly. — See Angm.vly* Cr, (iraminar, 

anomalus, irreguhir, 

" from (ir. and pcs, pedts, a foot.j An 

unomulous-footetl fowl or animal. Smart 

A-NOM'*,\-ldi;<M, 7), Deviation from the eommon 
rule ; irregularity ; anomaly, Ta/cy 

A-NtiM-.^-ldS'TlG, i fl. Irregular; devintiug 

A-i\’uAi-A-r*l.‘^’T|-(’Ar*, 5 from eHtublirtlwul rule. 

Anotnalistir vetir, (Astrm.) the ititerval of tinu* Ir 
which the earth coinpietes a revolution with resiH*!** 
to any iKunt in its elliptic orbit; iHung longer thiir 
the tropical year, in couseiiueuce of the prceeHstoti ot 
the eepunoxes, Brande, 

A-NOM- VL-i*y, ad. Irregularly. Ash 

.\-Nt''iM'A-L!TR, n« JOr. deidpuAta, hngul.u, and 
Aidot, a’ stone*] (.UtVi.) An irregular mineiMl. 

A-N('»M'.\-l*<>ffS, a, [Gr. itmbpuXof,] Dtwiuting 

* from rule ; irregular. Locke. 

A-SCtM' jyUotJti-hV, ad. Irregularly, Bromte, 

A-NfiAFA-LY, n, [CJr. dptbpalou irregular, a priv. 
and £pa2t,{, eqiuu ; L, amwia/ta.l 

1. Deviation from rule ; irregularity. 

Thm AiHjr uinMUiiuis liul itf uiuuIh'P now «xl«tliiir In nut 

llinKUll/a*i MihU'h till putv urgmitiiiiitr m i^uiu ui«*ii|*uliU 
Of «Xp{allunK> /irHrb. 

2. (i-lofron.) The angular distance of a planet 
from its iierlheliun, a» »een from the sun. BM, 

HU [Or. « priv, and vSuptt, m law.] 
(J*mi€h,) A genuw of ahymetrical blvalvea;--* 
no called on aocount of the inequality of the 
valve*. Ayaam»* 

AN'Q-MfTE, »* (Pal.) A footil ahftU of Om 
nut Ammia, 

AN-O-MOB' AN9, n.pl. [Or. a priv. and tipmni, like.] 
(KccL Hist.) A name given to th^ extreme Ari- 
ene of the fourth cenlttry, beeinte they held 
the eeeence of the Son to be unlike that of the 
Father. Book* 


'ieeimUar atomolofcy ; 

Vudumth, 


t.V-N6M.a:-o.\F)g-RV, n, fOr. ^xd/ieiav, 
lar, and peirt**] A aieeimUar atomolofcy ; 
uRilkf conatitution. Cudwtmh, 

«. [Or, without 

law, ettd (Aim.) An im*gular 

ttpor or €vy aUl* Smu > t. 
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tised to signify alUmatc av^oerinsr^ 
of the Liturgy. — See Repartee. 


as the respoTtsea 


The delights of the ’> 
dulgen.ce to them, and h . 
dience. 


. through our over in- 
to anomy and disobe- 
(jUinviUe* 


A-NoJM^ ad, [A. S. on an^ in one.] 1 . In a 
short time ; quickly ; soon. 

‘A little snow, tumbled about, 

Anon becomes a mountain. Shok. 

2. At times ; sometimes ; now and then. 

Pi.ii *i>-+v d ivs wi’p+her on hill 

"'■■I i.'f » ■■■ IU.J ."'i.... 

or har cored in one cave, i» not revealed. Aiiuoa. 

3, A contraction for anonymott&ly. 

Ever and anon^ now and then ; frequently. 

And ’twixt his finger and his thumb he held 

A pouncct-box. which ever ond anon 

lie gave his nose. Shak, 


laridiBi Laridm^ and Pelicanidts. 

4 ^ Birds of tins order swim by means of web-feet 
or of lobe-feet. Gray, 


■t-AN'O-MY, n. [Gr. a priv. and viJ/ioy, a n.\ a goose,'\ nsed to siginfy 

law.] A breach of law. Branihall. 1. {OrnWi,) An order of birds, including the Liturgy. — See Repartee. 

The delights of the L, m- . through our over m- families AnatidiBy C^ymbidi?, AMd^, Procel- AN'SW^R-A-BLE (dii'ser-gi-bO, a. 1. Admitting 
duigencc to them, and li.i.i i -m to larideB, Lartd^s, and Pehcanidts. an answer ; that may be answered ; refutable. 

„ . n <H*V 1 «. flgp. Birds Of this order swim by means Of web-feet The argummt,though subtle, is yet oiuaeniMc. Jolamn. 

A-NON' od!. [A. S o» an, m one.] 1. In a or of lobe-feet. Gray. a.Obligedtoanswer;aoeountable;respon- 

short time; quickly; soon. ^ sible ; amenable. ^ 

.4aonbecoSfera”rao2^^^ Shak. That would be to m^e such government anMccroWc for 

the errors of human nature. Hwxji, 

a. At times; sometimes; now and then. p 3 _ Correspondent; bearing resemblance. 

Pi.li *i>-+v d ivs ni'j'spd w’’p+her on hill ° a i j ■ 

i ■! -r>\i I * 1 . f ■■■ iii\ ... It was but such a likeness as an imperfect glass doth give 

or haroored in one cave,*‘i» not'xevealed. Jfihow. a^urerotie enough in some features and colors, but erring 

^ . m 1^ in Ovxicirs* 

3. A contraction for anonymous y, Web-foot. Lobe-foot. 4 , Proportionate ; corresponding ; suitable. 

Ever and anon^ now and then ; frequently. j* v .er -u j * Only add 

And ’twixt his finger and his thumb he held 2. (Astron,) A star of the fifth magnitude in. Leeds to thy knowledge ansiuerotJe. JUilton, 

A pouncet-box. which eutr and anon the milky way, between Lyra and ^ 7 « • eouivalent 

Uo gave Jus uose. Shak. Aouila Craio. [ o. hiquai, equi\aient, 

^-jv- 6 'JV-a,«.. [Malayan, merm«a.] fBofOA^ (H«r.)Not jSR 

nus of tropical plants; custard-apple. ^ cross.the eatrenities of QD Syii.-V /e are answerakU for a demand j respond 

ijr-O^J^A^CE-,m,n,pl, (Bot.) An extensive nat- which are formed into the shape I J for a trust 5 a^ovnuihle for our conduct j amena- 

uril order bf exogenous plants, whose fruit is of the heads of Uons, eagles, &c. “> i 

soTnf»times eatable, as the custard-auTile, sweet- «_ ■» PP* 

AN'SWJPR-A-BLE-NESS, n» Quality of being an- 
swerable. Harmair, 

An'SWJPR-A-BLV (ftn'ser- 9 -ble), ad. In propor- 
tion ; suitably.* Woodward, 

An'SW?R-:^:R (4n'ser-er), n. One who answers. 

autnor ; as, '• An a«onymo^^s puoiication. « • 1 v * An'SW^JR-ING, p. a. Corresponding. ^‘With 

A-N6N'V-MO0s-hV,mf.WUhoutaname.Ste(/I. “ attstemn^- looks of sympathy and love.” 

A-NON'Y-MOUS-N£SS, w. State of being an ony- flN'SLAIGHT (in'slat), w. An onslaught; an 

• mous, or without the author’s name. &leridge, ^ attack ; affray. -See Onslaught. Beau. ^ FI. "^^^es a trade of writing answers. Swift. 


2. (Astron.) A star of the fifth magnitude in 

the milky way, between Lyra and 7 

Aquila. Cratp-. ] f 


)'JVA,«. [Malayan, metiono.] (BofO A ^ In'sfr AT-Fn a (Ber'\ Not- 
1 of tropical plants; custard-app'le. Brandy, eiSief of 


CE~JSEfn.pl. (Bot.) An extensive nat- which are formed into the shape 

ural order of exogenous plants, whose fruit is of the heads of lions, eagles, See, 

sometimes eatable, as the custard-apple, sweet- « qrn rfjsrjp n nl 
sop,sour-sop,&e. -Brande. -^fff «-(oS .)- "a 

Plants of this order are tropical, except one ge- sub-family of birds of 
HUS in the U. S., viz., Ausimina, or papaw. Gray. Ameres, 

A-NON'Y-MOOs, a. [Gr, dv(5yiigoj ; a priv. and and family ; 

dvo^Uf a name ; L. anonymus ; Fr. anonyme^ geese. Gray. 

Wanting a name; not htiving the name of the y^r/epp fMT? /r "RAlaf 
author; as, “An anonymous publication.” ^?Lg^® ofr’e^mbUng'; 


author ; as, ** An anonymous publication.*^ 
A-NON'y-MOCs-LY, ad. Without a name. Swift. 


P. Cyc. 


B«mlcla bxonta. 


AjN'-O-PLQ-THE' n. [Gr. SvonXos, un- AN'SW^IR (in'ser, 12), v.n. [A. S. answartan, 
armed, and dnpiouf a beast.] (Pal.) A genus of andj against, and swaran^ to swear.] [t. an- 
fossil pachydermatous mammals, resembling a s werbd ; pp. answering, answered.] 

boar, but without prominent tusks. Brands. 1 . To speak in return, or in reply to a ques- 
^.JfdP'SM, In. [Gr. « priv. and id,«. sight.] *» a discourse, argument, charge, 

AN'OP-SY, i"AA.) Destitution orwanf of* or accusation ; to respond. 

o VoTiflitinTi nf TTinnstrositv in which the Lives he? Wilt tliou not aiwfiocr, man? Jyhak. 

Sight , a,condition or monstrosity in wmen trie bringyou unto the synagogues^ . . . take 

eye and orbit are wanting. jUunyllSOn. yo ao thought . . . wfiat dung ye ahall anstcer. Luke XU. u. 

AN'O-Rfix-y, n. (Med.) [Gr. dvooe^la ; o priv. and 2. To be accountable or responsible. 

Spirts f desire.] Want of appetite. Quincy. ^Xejhcre be any absurdity in this, our autlior must 

4l-N0R'MAL, a. [L. anormis, for ahnormis.'] Ir- 3 , To be like ; to correspond ; to suit when 
regular ; abnormal. — See Abnormal. P. Cyc. brought into comparison or correlation. 
4 i-N 6 R'THiTE, ». (Min.) A mineral consisting Asin water face a«swer «<;4 to fece, sotheht^rt of man^ 
of silica, alumina, and lime. Dana. ^ Cambridge, amwera to a servi- 

A-N0R'THO-SC0PB,n. [Gr. a priv., 3p0Jf, straight, torm^rd. « . . * 

' and cKOTcltOf to see-] A philosophical toy in- 4 . To be suitable, or sufficient for a purpose; 
vented by M. Plateau, for producing a peculiar ^ need, two 5 one will answer. 

kind of optical illusion. Brande. See Reply. 

n. [Gr. a priv. and smell.] An'SW^IR (4nW, 12), v. a. 1 . To speak in return 


AN'SWeE (4n's?r, 12), r.«. [A. S. amv>arian, “* 

and, against, and swaran, to swear.] [t. an- ™8wer , unanswerable. Byron. 

s WERBD ; ANSWERING, ANSWERED.] ANT (12), M. [A. S. ecmcte.'] (Ent.) An insect 


1. To speak in return, or in reply to a ques- of the genus B'ormica ; emmet ; pismire, 

tion, 'to a call, to a discourse, argument, charge, The anCs republic and the realm of bees. Pope 

or accusation ; to respond. A*N*T (ant). A vulgar colloquial contraction for 

Lives he? Wilt thou not answer, man? Mat. and sometimes for is not. 

And when they bmig you unto the synagogues ... take . e a 

ye no thought . . . what dung ye ahall ansicer. Luke xu, U. I have been surprised to see some persons of edu 

9 T'n hA fl/»ro«ntablA m rAfsnnnsihle cation and character introduce the mere vulfransma 

A. 10 be accountable or responsible. discourse m the pulpit or at the bar j such as / 

fbrYt absurdity m this, our audior must ^ Witherspoon. 

3. To be like; to correspond; to suit when fAN’T (&nt). A contraction for if, i. e. tV. 
-ought into comparison or correlation. n • -dI - , 

^^in waterface answered to fiice, so the jis.[L.,VxOin 


brought into comparison or correlation. 

As in water face answereiJi. to dice, so the heart of man to 
man, Prov. xxvii. 19. 

Sizar, a word still used in Cambridge, answers to a servi- 
tor m Oxford. Sw{/t. 

4b. To be suitable, or sufficient for a purpose ; 
as, ** I do not need two ; one will atiswer.*' 

See Reply. 


(ii/c<f.j A loss of the sense of smelling. Black. 

AN- 6 TIi' 5 R, a. [a7i and otker.] 1. Not the same ; 
some other. 

Art thou he, or do we look fbr another? Matt, xi, 3. 

2 . One more. 

I would not spend another such a night. Shak. 

For stature one doth seem the beat away to bearf 

Another for lit r shape, and to stand beyond compare | 

Anothn for the line composure of a face ; 

Anothei ihort of those, yet, for a modest grace, 

Bcfiirc them all preferred. Drayton, 

3. Any other ; any one else. 

Discover not a secret to another, Prov. xxv. 9. 

tAN- 6 Tn' 5 R-GAlN§, a. Of another kind or 
turn. “ I tell you, I might have had arwther- 
gains husband than Dametas.’* Sidney. 

tAN- 6 TH^^:R-GATES, a. Of another sort. 
'othergates manifestation of the spirit than is 
ordinarily to be found.** Bp. Sanderson. 


to a question ; to reply to. 

Are we succored? Arc the Moors removed? nmns between 

Amwer these uuestious first, Dryden. , . - 

2. To meet satisfactorily by argument or ex- „ „ 

planation ; to refute. ANT-A 9 '’iD, n. ^3 

A speech to which. Mr. Henley replied, but [which] he (Med.) A medi 

fbiled w answer. M.Uev, stomach; antl-J 

3. To be equivalent to, or sufficient for. AN-tAg'Q-nIsm, 

A feast is made fbr laughter, and wine maketh merry ; but ‘ contest : onpos) 

money onsweretA aU tilings. Eeoles. x. VJ. 

4. To satisfy, discharge, or pay, as a claim 

or obligation. against, aim dj 

No less than his life would armoer it Sidney. !• One who C( 

5 . To be suitable to ; to correspond to ; as, 

This will not answer iAie purpose ” ; “ It does ^ ^ 

not answer our expectation.** otner. 

6 . To return in opposition. Syn. - See Ei 

And blow* l»ve <wMwerc<f Mows, Shak. j^N-TAG*Q-NIST, 

7. To be opposite, or over against, site ; antagonis 


antCf before.] 

(Arch.) A pilas- 

ter or square ^ Ih- - 

projection ter- 

mihating the ■ 

side wall of a ' ; 

temple. A por- " ■ ' f 

tico with col- . tI: — 

umns between — - — 

the antse is said to be in antis. 


AN-tAg'Q-nI^M, n. Act of contending against ; 
^x.^ 9 ! * contest ; opposition ; contrariety. Taylorm 

ilaim .AN-TAG'O-NJST, n. [Gr. ivraymu^f/s; ivri^ 

* against, and dy«v/iJo/iai, to contend.] 

Mney. !• One who contends against another ; an op- 
, -g j)onent ; a competitor. Addison. 

does 2. (Anat.) A muscle which counteracts an- 
other. Arbxttknot. 

Syn.— See Enemy. 

Shak. i^N-TAG*g-NlST, a. Contending against ; Oj^o- 

* site ; antagonistic. Me. Kcv. 


lire anmere fiire, and by their paly booms 
AN-ftTH'^R-GUfeSS (p-at5'er-|«e), a. [mother Each battle sees the other*s umWd feco. 

* and guise. Richardson.) Of a different kind. An'SWER (in'ser), n. [A. S. andswaru.) 
{Colloquial.] ** I vrish you emotherguess wife 1 . That which is said in return to 
than Socrates had.” HoweU. tion. demand, or position ; a response ; 


^-NOT'T^, n. Same as Annotto. 
t .A-NOUGH' (a-nSf 0- Same as Enough. Todd. 
t A-NOW'. Same as Enow. Todd. 

t An^SAT-|:I>, a. [li. aw^ato; GfWfli, a handle.] 
Having handles. Johnson. 

AJ>rSE~DE- PAJriER (in8*d^pltn-yo0» has-- 

ket~fiandle.] (Arch.) An arch in the form of 
a scini-ellipsc, the major axis of which forms 
its chord. Ogilme. 


1 . That which is said in return to a ques- 
tion, demand, or position ; a response ; a reply. 


2. The result of a mathematical operation; _ ■K.rfarntrn ^ 

— used chiefly in arithmetic and aleebra.Da.AP* tent l^Afmi \ 

3 . (Law.) A confutarion of a cTxarge ; a de- dywvrar^j, ? 


3 . (Law.) A confutarion of a cnarge ; a de- 
fence in writing made by a defendant. 

Syti.— Anaiwweris given to a demandor ques- 
tion; s reply to an answer or remonstrance; and a 


rsjiMsr to a reply. The word avjtwer is far more . . _ 
extensive in its sisniftcation than either reply or re- t AN-TAG 
joinder, both of which latter words suppose a dispute, and dyw 

Ikuin diilbrence of sentiment, whether reel or pre- tmy * « 


site ; antagonistic. Me. Rev. 

AN-tAg-O-NIS^TIO, ? Contending against ; 
AN-TAG-Q-NiS'Tl-CAb, f acting in opposition; 

* opposing; opposite. 

Their valonr ture not yet to eombalant. 

Or truly emtopcmiifKr, ss to fight. J?. Jotmm. 

AN-TAg-Q-nIS^TIC, n. fOr. avri. against, and 

* Aytomamsf a combatant.] (Anat.) A muscle 
posed to another muscle in its action. Brande. 

AN-tAg'0-N!ze, V. a. St n. [See AntagonistJ 

* To contend against, [r.] dsh* 


Lpsc, the major axis of which forms tended. A rsporfre is a smart reply, or witty retort, ^ , ntminst and dJlvof 

* •' Ogilme. to some jocose obaervation. Resptme is generally AN-TAL'^JC, a. [Gr. iy ri, against, ana axyofy 
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ANTERIOIUTIT 


pain ; Pr. antaJgig^^ (JUbfi.) That relieves 
or assuages pain ; anodyne. Johixson. 

AN-TAL'(?i[C, A medicine to relieve 

‘ or assuage pain, Brande. 

ANT-AL'KA-LJ, or AnT-Al'KA-LI, n. [Gr. dvr/, 
against, and* Eng. alkali {Chem.) A 
stance that counteracts an alkali. P. Ci/c. 

AnT-AT/K.^I^INE, a. Having the power to 
counteract alkalies. Hooper, 

SJS^ n, [Gr. dvr/, against, and 
avtiKlQia^ to bend back.] , . , . 

{RhvL) 1. A figure by which that uhich is 
spoken in one sense is turned to another or 
contrary sense; as, “In thy youth leani some 
craft, that in old age thou mayst get thy living 
without craft:' Johmoji, 

2, The repetition, after a long parenthesis, 
of the word or phrase which preceded it. 

jSJSTT-JiJ^’-Jl’-Od * GB, n, [Gr. avr/, against, and dv- 
«ywy>5, a leading up.] {Rket,) Kecnniination ; 
an answer to a charge by a counter-charge- 

ANT-APII-K9-DI"SI-Ac (93), ». [Gr. asainst 
and'a^poiimocrff, belonKinR to \cncry.] 

A medicine to quell amorous desires. Bramlc, 

Ai\T-ArH-RO-DlT'IC, n. Same as ANTAPiruo- 
i>isiAO. ’ JJwKjhson, 

ANT-AP-O-PLfiC'TlC, a, [Gr. dvr/, against, and 
drrfrr’A?/^rs, apoplexy; M, from, and jrlv<rflpw, to 
strike.] Good against apoplexy. Johnson. 

ANT-AHO'TIO, a. [Gr. dvr/, against, and 

* the (rreiit Hear, or Charles’s Wain.] Kelating 
to the south pole ; opposite to arctic. Milton, 

n. (Astrofi,) The bright star in the 
constellation Scorpio. JUnd, ' 

ANT-AU-TIIRIT'IC, a, [Gr. dvr/, against, and 
dpOp/nj, the gout.] Good against the gout. 

AnT"AE-TH3i1t'IC, n. A remedy for the gout. 

AN’P-AS'I'II-rUAT'IO «. [Or. dvr/, 

against, anti dfffdfta, a punting.] Good apiust 
the asthma. Johnson. 

Ant-jJlSTH-mAt'IC, n. A remedy for the asthma. 

ANT-A-TUr>Piri<b n. [Or. d»r/, against, and 
a wasting or pining away.] (d/erf.) A 
medicine to cure atrophy. Dunr/lison, 

ANT'-BEAR {knt'Uiv)t n, (Zo'iL) The jgeat ant- 
eater; MyrmrvophmjaJifhata, Bng.Ctfc, 

ANT'-CATCH-^R, n. A kind of bird, resem- 
bling the thrush, which lives chiefiy on ants. 

OgihU. 

[L.] a Latin preposition signifying 
— frequently used in coiupositiou ; as, 
antediluvimi, before the Hood, 

An'T^-Act, n, [L. ante, before, and Eng. arf.] 
A preceding act, [it.] Bamy* 

AN'T?;-AL, «. Being before or in front. Clarke. 

ANT'-"J&AT-i?R,». 
oL) An edentate, 
hairy animal, of the 
genuH Mgrmeeapha’- 
ga, and reinnrkable 
for its long cylindri- 
cal tongue, covered 
with glutinmxH saliva, 
by which it entraps 
the insect* on which 
it feeds. Bremde, 

[L.] Beforethewar. 

t AM-Tf-cip-DA'N^O0S, a* Going before ; pre- 
ceding; anterior. Bomwe. 

t AN-T|p-ciDF*% e. w, pli. anteeedo ; anfe, before, 
and mtda, to go.J To precede. Bak, 

91. I, Act of going before s 
precedence. Hak* 

2, {Astron.} The apparent motion of a planet 
towards the west. 

Al</**T|l-<2ll^D$K-CY, w. Antecedence, FotheH^, 

a. Going before ; preoeding ; 
pre^ous; anterior: fore|mlng; prior fn order 
of time ; —oppoaed to Mseqtteni, 
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Qm,-^Ji7itecedent is opposed to mhaeqnent, and 
marks prioiity, implying some relation between two 
objects : and, m logic, the premises are called the an- 
teccdeiit, and tiie conclusion the consequent. Pireecd- 
inif IS opposed to sacceedxtig or fotloiomff ; anterior to 
poUerior ; former to latter, Jintecedent and precediinr 
denote priority of tune; anterior, prior, and former 
have a relative sense, and are applied to tilings more 
remote in time or position than others. An antece- 
dent event; the preecduiif year; forrjromfr btateiueiit ; 
prior claim ; preowu.f iinpury ; anterior part of the 
skull , former times. The eighteen centuries since the 
birth of Christ aie antewdent to the nineteenth, or the 
one wo live in; but it is the eighteenth only which 
wo call the preceding one. — See PREVIOUS. 

AN-Tjp-CE'DijlNT, n, 1. That which goes before. 

A duty of M» mighty an influence, that it i», Indml, the 
npcesMury not also the direct cause, ol'a sninei s 

jeturii to God. bonth. 

2. pi. Previous course, conduct, action, or 
avowed principles. [Modern.] 

tVo lia\c learned hitch* to speak of men’s mifcm/c«N ; the 
phuiM- 1*. new Iv come up ; and it is common to wiy, “It we 
wouUI know whttt a ronlly now is, ive must know his 
anteredente,” that is, wimt he has been in tune past. Trench, 

V collection of thoughts . . . which foiiui'd a nioic viil lia- 
ble eupiud th.in liis incicly lit(‘iur> ontcci'ih «/h. A. Jinf A’cf. 

3. (Math.) The first of two terms composing 

a ratio. Davies ^ Peck. 

4. (Gram.) The noun to which the relative 

refers ; the first of two terms between w’hich a 
relation is expressed. Murray, 

6. (Logic.) The first member of a hypotheti- 
cal proposition. nluitcly. 

If the mn be fired, the earth must move; if there fte «/>./<>(*, 
then w ill be no hinokc. 'I'hc flrst jrirt of tln^sc pMijioHitlonH, 
or that whetetu the condition is founiiiicd, is culUd the ««tc- 
cedent, the other h called the tHUuei/uuU n tttte. 

Syn.— See Frevious. 

AN-T 51 -CE^D?:NT-LY, In the state ofantoce- 
deiice ; previously*. “ We consider him ante- 
ccdcntig to his creation.” t>outh. 

AN-Tie;-0?-Di^lN'T.AL, a. Relating to antecedents. 

.finfeeedental mrthiul, (Geom.) a mod© of geometrical 
propoition dcriviMl iioin an examination of the ante- 
cedents and consequents. Crabb, 

AN-T5:-CP:S'S0R, w. [lo] l. One who goes before, 
or take.s the lead of another ; a prt'docessor. 
“ I’he successor seldom prosecuting his ante^ \ 
cfssops devices.” Sandj/s, 

2. (Law.) One who possessed 1h<‘ land befort^ 
th(‘ present posse8.sor ; a prepo.ssesst>r. Brady. 

AN'Tijl-cnAM-BFR, n. [L. ante, before, and Kng. 
ehumhef, Vt- antirhamb)'e.\ The ehamber or 
room before, or leading into, the principal apart- 
ment; — sometimes incorrectly written antk 
ehamber. 

AN'T^I-f^HAP-fJL, n. That part of the chapel 
through which is the passage to the ehoir or 
body of it. Warton. 

AN-TE*CIAN§ (fiO), n. pi [Or. avr/, opposite, 
and olxiio, to dwell ; L. antijcei.) (Geog.) The 
inhabitants of the earth who live on ttie same 
senricirclc of the aame meridian, but equally 
distant from the equator, the one part north 
and the other south ; antmei. Hutton* 

Jljf-TB-ci>R'sgn, n. [T^.] One who runs before; 
a precursor; a harbinger. Bailey* 

AN'Tlg-DATE, r.a. [L. atite, before, and Eng. 
date.'} U% ANTni>ATKn ; pp. ANTtEnATINO, AKTK- 
DaTKU.J 

1. To date earU<’r than the real time ; to date 
beforehand, as a note or other document. 

Bv rcHulinv, s m«n rlnci*, at It w<»rtt, (odctlnta hii lift’, and 

YDjkc lilwm li CMuu*i«jK»r iry with the %ifipe jioat. t'oUwr. 

2. To give by anticipation ; to anticipate. 

Our jirt n U cut lni|>'*»ve. 

And aniciUtt* th# Mw* siIkjyc. Foptu 

AWf'TB-DATB, n. Anticipation. Bonm* 

AN-Tjgi-ni-LO'Vl-ANt «- before, and 

dUimwm, tbf oeltiga.l Existing betfore the 
<iaiuge,i>r > i 'uodward. 

AN-TE-Bl-LO'Vj-A^f* One who Ev*4 before 
the deluge^ or fio^. Bmiky* 

t AK'Tg-FAOT, n* Tbe representation of a fact 
before It oeours. Proeaed* qf jowie Dipitm (1641.) 

9*- pi before, and 

Jkm\ fixed.] (ArcA.) Ornament* above the 
eaves of a temple, to hide the end* of the 


joint tiles : — also heads of lions, &c., for w.iton 
spouts below the eaves. Gwllt, 



AN'l'^l-LOFK, 91 . [Gr. dvOo^, a flower or ornainent, 
and wi//, the eye, in allusion to its beautiful 
eyes ; corrupted, according to Cuvier, from 
antholops.] (ZotJ.) A genus of ruminating uii- 
inials, belonging to the hollow-honu'd family, 
resembling the doer and the goat; the gazelle ; 
— u i ittei) also antilope. Bra tide. 

AN-Ti^-TiU'OAN, a. [h, nnte/ueamts ; atife, before, 
and /«(r, light.] Before daylight. Antelnran 
devotion.” Pjn Hall. 

AN-Tp-IVI5:-Rln'I-AN, a. [L. before, and 
9ncr idles, midday.] Befoio noon. 

AnT-B-MI^IT'IC, a. [Or. avri, against, and ipfto, 
to vomit.] — See Antikmhtic. Johnson. 

AN-TJ^-mCn'DANE, a, [L. ante, before, and 
/nii/fii/'t, il.i- ■v\orld.] Before th<* creation of the 
u 0 . bl. “ G I (M' antnmwidane Father I ” Yonng. 

AN-Tg-MIJ'RAL, w. [L. before, and nitmts, 
a wall.] (Port.) An outwork. Oyilrie. 

AN'Tjp-Ni-CENE', a. Anterior to the couneil of 
Nice. Jortin, 

j^JT-TKJsr'JTjy, 97.; \)\. [li., 

yard."] (ZooL) A sort of horn or huni-Uki* pro- 
cess, or movable, tubular organ, on the lu‘a<l of 
certain insects and enistaceaus animals; a 
tentacle ; a feeler. Brunde. 

AN-TBN-NlP^?:R*ofJi^, a. [L. antenna, a sail- 
yard, and/e>’o,to bear.] Having antennau Kirlnj. 

x^N-TftN^NI-FORM, a. [li. antenna and forma, 
form.] Having the form of aulenme. Vratg. 

AN-T^l-Nt/M'BJpU, n. A number preceding an- 
other. lUmm. 

AN-TB-NffF'TIAL, [L. before, and uup'. 
tialiH, pertaiiimg to a wedding.] Before nnir- 
riage. Reid. 

AN-Ti*M*A(}'M5:NT. n, [L. antepagmentum \ ante, 
before, and pango, to (Areh.) Aii orna- 
mented jamb of a door. Fmneis, 

AJSf-TB-FAH'jtni.\T., a, [L. ante, before’, and paseha 
(from Hcb. HOD, a sparing), the PasHOver.] 
Before Easter. “ The antepaschat fast.” Svlson. 

AN'T^I-FAhT, «. [Ti. ante, before, and pastus, 
a feeding.] A foretaste ; anticipation. 

AN-Tg-FB-NrJLT', 71- [h. antepennltima; ante, 
hefiire, pene, almost, and uUimus, the Inst.] 
(Pros.) The last syllable but two. B alker. 

MjT^TB-PK^jrCri:TpM.^,n. [L.| (/Vo.v.) Hhummis 

A N T ei‘k’n V LT. Brande. 

AN-Tt;-F e-\ f/ 1 . 'Tj-M ATE, <*. (Prvs*) Relating to 
the last syllable hut two. BWAcr 

AN-Tip-Pip-N0L'T(-MATB,9h Same ft* Antkfk- 
NULT. B (ilker. 

ANT.ftP-|.bfeP'T|C, n. [Or. M, against, and 
epilepsy.] Good ugainKt epilepsy* 

tAN^T|:-F0NE, «. «, [t. aufeoono.] To «i*t on* 
thing before another ; to prefer. Coks* 

AN'T|S-rGRT, «. [L. ante, before, and p4irta, it 
door.] An outer port, gates or door. Ogiitte* 

AN-TB-RO-J^'^'TIjON, n. 1. An anterior ptisitiou. 
2. (Gram*) xlie placing of a word l«*f<»r* 
another word, which, by common rule, might to 
precede St. 

AN-TB-FR^-dIg'a-MRNT, n* [X. mtifirediea- 
mentuniA ( Leigh*) An Introduction to the cate-* 
gorie*; a question requiring discussion before 
entering on the main subjeet. Johnmn* 

AN-T^'El-QE, <*. mterior; ante, lieftire.} 
Going before ? preceding ; fore ; former ; prior 
In pmnt of time ; — opposed to poiiertar* 
Sjrn.— See Aktickusmt. 

d^N-Tfe-RI-dR'l-TY, n* State of being anterior; 
priority ; precedence. Pape* 
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AN-Tfi'Rf-QR-LYj ad* In an anterior manner. 

AN'T^1-r66m, n* [L. ante^ before, and Eng. 
roorn.l A room leading to a principal apart- 
ment. Shak, 


AJ\r'TE§ (&n'tgz), n* pi. [L.] {Arch.) Square 
pillars on each side of the doors of temples, 
&c. — See Anta. Johnsoii. 

An'TE-STAT-URE (24), n, {Fort.) A small in- 
trenchmcnt or work, made of palisades, or of 
sacks filled with earth, Crabb. 


AN-TJBI-STOM'AjEII (an-t^-stum'gik), n, A cavity 
which leads into the stomach. May, 

t AN-T5-TEM'PLE, n. In ancient churches, the 
part now called the nave. Christian Antiquities, 

t AN'T^:-VERT, V. a. \h. anteverto^ To pre- 
vent ; to avert ; to forestall. Bp. Mall. 

4iN'T-HR 'LI-6 j^, n, ; pi. /.nt-hW LI-A. [Gr. dvrz, 
opposite, and the sun.] {Optics.) Lumi- 
nous colored rings, or glories, observed round 
the shadow of the spectator’s own head, pro- 
jected on a surface covered with dew, or on a 
dense cloud or fog-bank. Brande. 

AN-T'Iip-LlX, n. [Gr. Avu, before, and a 
spiral.] {Anat.) An eminence on the cartilage 
of the ear, in front of the helix. Dunglison, 

ANT-HjgL-MlN'T|0, a. [Gr. avrty against, and 
a worm.] That kills worms. Arbuthnot. 

ANT-HgL-MlN'TlO, n. {Med.) A medicine to 
destroy worms. Dmglison. 

An^TII^JM, n. [Gr. dvrl, in return, and 2/zvof, a 
song, i. e. sung in alternate parts,] {Mus.) A 
composition set to verses from the Psalms, or 
other portions of Scripture or the Liturgy, and 
employed in public worship ; a divine song 
or hymn. 

This species of music was first introduced 
as a part of the service of the Eimlish church 
in the beginning of the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth. Buck. 

Thoro lot (lie pcalinp orffflii blow 
To tlu* full-voict'd qiim* bdovi. 

In Rcrvuo hiuh tind nnthnns dour. Milton. 

Where, through the long-drawn aisle and fretted, vault, 

The pealing authm swollii tlic note of praiso. Crmy. 

Jjsr^TriE-MISj n. [L. ; Or. Mas, a flower.] {Bot.) 
A genus of plants; camomile. Loudon. 

An'THI^M-VVL^E, In the manner of singing 
anthems. ** By catches, a^ithem^wise.** Bacon. 

AN'TrF5:il, 71. [Gr. Mri()6s, flowery, blooming.] 
{Bot.) The case or part of the flower containing 
pollen ; the essential portion of the stamen or 
male part of a flower. P. Cyc. 

An'TU^JR-AL, a. {Bot.) Relating to anthers. 

An'TII^R-dOst, n. The pollen of flowers. Lyell. 

AN-Tn^-RTP'gU-ofJS, a. 
ferOy to bear.] {Bot.) 
male parts of flowers, 

An'TH®-R01d, a, [Eng. anther, and Gr. tlbos, 
form.] {Bot.) Resembling an anther. Brande. 

4 Jr~TIiiPSTS, n, [Gr. Mmts^ a blossom.] 

The period when flowers expand. Brande. 

Aivr- TUK S- TE ‘ jR/- dJV, n, [Gr. AvOcoTTtfml^v.'] The 
eighth’ month of the Attic year, answering to 
the end of February and beginning of March ; 
— probably so named from the anthesteria, or 
festival in honor of Bacchus, which was cele- 
brated at Athens in that month. LiddeU ^ Scott. 

Ant-IIIll, n. A hillock formed by ants. May. 


[Eng. a7ithcr, and L. 
Bearing anthers, or the 
tox4don. 


Ant-hIl'LQOK, n. Same as Ant-kill. Addison. 

n. [Gr. Mas, a flower, and 
to live.] {Ent.) A beetle that feeds on blos- 
soms, Kirby. 

An-TIIO-cAr'ROVs, a. [Gr. Mas, a blossom, 
and ««p7rds, fruit.] {Bot.) A term applied to 
fruits formed of masses of flowers adhering to 
each other, as the pine-apple. OgilvU. 

n. [Gr. AvBihhi, Uke flowers; 
Mas^ a flower, and form.] {Bot.) A 

flower-head consisting of an aggregation of 
florets, surrounded by a common involucrum, 
as that of the daisy or the thistle. Lmdley. 

AN-THp.I.rt9’l-CAL, a. Relating to anthology. 


AN-TH5L'0-^Yj MoXoyta, a gathering 

’ of flowers ; dido., a flower, and Xtyoj, to gather.] 
A collection of flovrers ; — applied chiefly to a 
selection of poems, or of elegant extracts from 
authors. “ The Greek a7ithology** JFa?’to?i. 

4JV'-rBdL'y‘S/S, n. [Gr. Mos, a flower, and 
Xbais, a setting free ; Xobfo, to loosen.] A change 
of flowers from their usual state to some other, 
as leaves, branches, &c. Brande. 

Am*- TBO-mA 'mi-4, [Grr. Mog, a flower, and 
[iavia, ’madness.]’ An extravagant fondness for 
flowers. Dr. Black. 

An'THO-NY*§ fire' (an'to-niz-fir'), n. The ery- 
sipelas. ~ See Saint Anthony’s Fire. 

AN-THO-PH\'’L'lTTE, or AN-THOPH'YL-LITE 
(131), n. [Gr. M s, a flower, ^LXXov, a leaf, and 
hdos, a stone.] {Min.) A fibrous silicate of 
magnesia and iron. Dana. 

Ant'HQ-RI^M, n. [Gr. dvQopicnk, a counter defi- 
nition ; dvri, against, and to divide, to 

determine.] {Rhet.) A definition or description 
contrary to that of an opponent. Smai't. 

AN-TIIO-SlD'?-RiTE, w. [Gr. Mog, a flower, and 
ctbypirrjg, of iron.] {Min.) A mineral composed 
chiefly of silica and peroxide of iron. Dana. 

Am-THOX-Am'THUM, n. [Gr. Mag, a flower, 
and ^avdCg, yellow-] {Bot.) A genus of masses; 
the sweet vernal grass, L,oudo7i. 

AN'THRA-CITE, n. [Gr. di'6pa|, MpaKog, coal.] 

A species of hard, mineral coal, or carbon, which 
burns without flame or smoke. It is difficult to 
ignite, but bums with intense heat. Fra7icis. 

AN'THRA-CITE, a. Noting hard coal. Phillips. 

AN-TIIRA-cIT'IC, a. Relating to, or containing, 
anthracite. De la Beche. 

Am- THR4- CO- THE 'RI- i^M, n. [Gr, cofU, 

and Qn(itov, a beast.] {Pal.) An extinct quad- 
ruped belonging to the boar tribe, and found in 
a fossil state in coal mines. Va7i der Hooven. 

AM'THRAx,n. [Gr. av0pa|.] 1. {Med.) A scab 
or blotch ; a carbuncle. Quincy. 

2. Coal ; carbon ; anthracite. JEncy. 

AN-THR0P'Q-GL6T, 71. [Gr. Mptairog, man, and 
’ y^wrrrt, the tonguc.] An animal having a 
tongue like that of man, as the parrot. Jmowks, 

AN-TIIR0-P6G'RA-PHY, n. [Gr. dvOpwvop, man, 
and ypJtfiuj^ to describe.] {Geo^.) A description 
of the diilerent races or families of men, their 
distribution, physical characteristics, and ac- 
tually existing circumstances ; ^ distinguished 
from ethnography, which examines their origin 
and affinities. Bra7ide. 

AN-THROP'Q-LITE, n. [Gr. Mpoivog, man, and 
XiOog, a stone.] (Pal.) A petrifaction of the 
human body, or of parts of it, like that found in 
limestone rock at Guadiiloupe. Ogilvie. 

i)^N-THR6P-Q-L6(f'l-CAL, a. Relating to an- 
* thropology. Mo7ith. Mev. 

AN"TURQ-P6l'Q-9^IST, n. One versed in anthro- 
pology. Knowles. 

An-THRQ-POl'Q-^Y, [Gr. Mp(a7cog,xcmi, and 
X6yog, a discourse.t 

1. {Anaf.) The doctrine of the structure of the 

human body ; anatomy. Dimglison. 

2. A discourse on man, the human race, or 

human nature ; the science which treats of the 
physical and inteUeotual properties of man; 
human nhyaiolo^. P. Cye. 

3. {Theol.) That mode of expression in the 

Scriptures, by which human parts and passions 
are ascribed to God. Ogilvie. 

AN-THRO-POM'AN-CY, n. [Gr. Mptamg, man, 
and fJiavTtln, prophecy.] Divination by the in- 
spection of a numan body. Dunglison. 

AN-THRQ-PdM'^:-TRy, n. [Gr. Mptaiseg, man, 
and a measure’.] The measurement of the 
human body. DungUson, 

AN-THE0-PO-M<jR'PHlfM, n. [Gr. , man, 

and form.] The representation of the Dei- 
ty under the human form ; the doctrine that the 
Deity exists in human form. P. Cyc. 

An-THR6-P0-M6r'PHIst, n. One who believes 


AXTI-ARMINLAI^ 

that God has a human form ; an anthropomor- 
phite. p. Cyc. 

Ax\-TIlRO-PO-IVldR'PHfTE, n. [Gr. &v6p<av6piop- 
005 , of human form,] One who believes that 
God has a human form. More. 

AN-THRO-PO-MdR'PHlTE, CD. Relating to an- 
thropomorphism, Glanvilk. 

AN-THRO-PO-MgR-PHiT^IC, ) Belonging 

AN-THRO-Pg-MQR-PniT'l-CAL, )to anthropo- 
morphism. [r.] Milman. 

AN-THRO-Pg-MdR'PHJT-l^M, n. The belief that 
God exists in human form. Wordsworth, 

AN-THRO-Pg-MOR'PHOUS, a. Resembling the 
human form. Lyell. 

AN-TIlRg.POP'A-TIlI§M, n. Same as Anthro- 
POPATHY. Ec. Mev. 

AN-THRQ-POP'A-THY, n. [Gr. Mptairog, man, 
and Tcddos, suffering.'] The act of ascribing hu- 
man passions to the Supreme Being. Bp. Hall. 

AM-THRg-PdPH'4-qfJ, n.pl. [Gr. Mptonos, man, 
and 0dya», to eat.] Man-eaters ; cannibals. 

The cannibals that each other eat, 

The antkropop/icai. Shak. 

AN-THRO-Pg-PHAg'l-CAL, a. Relating to can- 
nibalism. [r.] * Williams. 

t AN-THRg-PdPH-A-glN'I-AN, n. A cannibal. 
[A ludicrous word.] “ He*'ll speak like an an- 
thT'Opophaginian.** Shak. 

AN-THRg-PoPH'A-GOOs, a. Feeding on human 
flesh. K?iowles. 

AN-THRg-POPH'ijL-gv, w. Cannibalism. B7'owne. 

AN-THRg-PoS'g-PHY, n. [Gr. Mpuizog, man, and 
ao(p£a, wisdom.] The knowledge of the nature of 
man. Joh7iso7i. 

AN-THRg-P6T'g-MY, n, [Gr. dvBpmog, man, and 
TOfiij, a cutting.] The dissection of the 

human body ; anatomy. Dunglison. 

Am' THUS, 71. [h.,thehu7itmg.'] A ge- 
nus of birds ; the pipit. Yarrell 

AnT-HYP-NOT'IC, a. [Gr. dvrt, against, and 
ein/off, ’sleep.] Counteracting sleep. Du7\glison 

ANT-HYP-N5T'10, n. {Med.) A reniedv for sloop- 
incss or stupor. Dunglison. 

ANT-Hl?P-g-£iHON'DRl-Ao, a. [Gr. dvri, against, 
and itiro^ovdpiuKds, affected in the (fTtoydvbpmv, the 
part of the body between the false nbs and the 
navel,] Good against hypochondria. Dmigliso7i. 

AMT-HY-FdPlt g-R4^n. [Gr. &v0uizo<pap6\ dvrt, 
against, and biroiftopd, an objection.] {Rhet.) A 
figure whereby the objections of an adversary 
are brought forward in order to be answered. 

AnT-HYS-T£iR'1C, a. [Gr. dvrt, against, and haripa, 
the womb.] Good against hysterics. Dunglison. 

Am'TI, [Gr- dvri.] ^ A Greek preposition, much 
used in composition, and signifying opposed to, 
contrary to, or in place of; as, *‘Antimofiarchi'- 
cal, opposed to mo7iarchy.'* 

AN'TJ-AB-g-Ll"TlON-lST, n. -One opposed to 
the principles of those who advocate the aboli- 
tion of slavery. 

AN-TI-Ag'lD, n. [Gr. dvrt, against, and Eng. acid.) 
An alkaline absorbent ; a medicine to remove 
acidity; antacid. ArhuthTiot. 

AN-T|-APn-EO-Dl"9l-4.C, } Same as Ant- 

AN-Tj-Ara-Rg-Bj-§i'A-CAL. > aphrodisiac. 

AN-TI-AP-g-PLfiC'TlC, a. Same as Antapo- 

PLECTIO. 

An-TI-A-J^^S'^TLE, n. [Gr. dvri, against, and 
dnotrriXog, a messenger; dizecriXXw, to send 
away.] One contrary to the apostles. Potter. 

An'T|-Ar, n. A Javanese poison, the milky 
juice of the upas-tree. Brmde. 

AN-Tf'A-RtNB, n. A poisonous principle con- 
tained in the milky juice of the AftUarts tetdea- 
ria, a large forest tree of Java, commonly 
called the upas-tree. Brande. 

AM-TpA 'MIS, n. {Bot.) The upas-tree. Loudon 

AN-T1-AR-m!n'IAN (iJln-te-ur-mln'yen), n. [Gr. 
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ivr(, against, and Eng. A7mmian.'] One who 
opposes Arminianism. Bp* Barlow* 

A.N-T(-AR-THRIT'IC, a* [Gr. avriy against, and 
apOpiTiSt belonging to the joints.] {Med.) Good 
against the gout ; antarthritic. Hooper. 

AN-T|-AR-TIIRiT'{C, 71. (Med*) A medicine to 
assuage the gout ; an antarthritic. Hooper. 

AN-Ti-ASTH-MAT'IC (3ln-te-?ist-mat'ik), a. {Med.) 
[Gr. avTly against, and A(r6fiariK6>!,j asthmatic.] 
Good against asthma ; antasthmatic. Hooper. 

AN-TJ-ASTH-MAT'IC (an-t?- 5 ist-mat'ifc), n. {Med.) 
A remedy for asthma; an antasthmatic. 

AN-TI-AT-TRI^'TION, 71. A compound applied 
to machinery to prevent the effects of friction, 
as a mixture of plumbago and grease. Brwnde. 

Jjr-TJ‘BAC-eiH'USy n. [L,, from Gr. ivrtJinK- 
ycroff.] {Pros.) X poetical foot of three sylla- 
bles, the first two long and the last one short ; 
—the reverse of the hacchius. Beck. 

AN-TI-BA-»?!h'l-CAN, a. [Gr. tivri, against, and 
(iaffiXiKdg, royal.] Opposed to royal state. Smart. 

AN-TI-BlL'IoyS, a* {Med.) Useful in biliou.s 
complaints ; checking biliary secretion. Craig. 

AN-T|-BRA'OEII-Ah> [Gh*- against, and 
{ipaxi^av; L. the arm.] {.hiat.) Per- 

tnimng to the forearm. Dunglison. 

j0fg- J. Oloquot suggests tliat this word .should be 
written OKtrAmcA/ai. [L. aiifr, before.] DanffUson. 

AN-Tl-nirRGlI'j^R, n. [Gr. dvrt, against, and 
Burgher, one of a class of scccders from the 
Church of Scotland.] {ErcL Hist.) A Scotch 
Presbyterian di.ssentor, who differs from a 
Burgher in respect to the lawfulness of taking 
the Burgess oath. Bzwk. 

An^TJC, a. [L. mitiqum, old.] Odd; ridiculously 
wild ; gi’otesque ; ridiculous ; fantastic. Shak, 

AN'TIC, «. X. A trick ; buffoonery. Some de- 
lightful o.stentation, or show ... or antic.** Shak. 

2. One who xilayjs antics ; a buffoon. 

Wore ho the veriest antio in the world. Sftok. 

3. Odd appearance, or fantastic form. 

A work rtf rich entftU and curimw mould, 

'W'cwon with nntiCH and wild linag<‘ry. SjKimr. 

4. pi. Figures of men and beasts 

used as ornaments to buildings. Weak. 

t AN'TIC, V. a. To make antic. Shak. \ 

AN-Tl-CA-Jf"HfiC'TlC, a. [Gr. dvrt, against, and 
a bad state of health.] (Med.) Good 
for cachexy, or a bad habit of body. 

A.V-TJ-CA-jCIIiSc'TlC!,?!. (Med.) A remedy against 
cachexy, or a bad habit of body. Dunglison. 

AX-T|-CAl/ViN-tHT, n* [Gr. dvri, gainst, and 
Eng* CaU inist.) One opposed to Ualviuism. 

An-TI-cAl-VIN-1st'}C, a. Opposite or h<»Htile 
to Calvinism. Ogilvie. 

AN-TJ-<;.\N'C5R-orrs,ri. (Med.) Opposed to can- 
cer, or earcinoniatouH dihcases. 

AN-T|-OAR-Nfv'<>-Rorrri, a. Opposed to eating 
flesh ; living on vegetable food. Qu. Itev. 

AN-TJ-0 A-TAE'RII.^ L, a. Good against catarrh. 

AN-Tl-CA-TAR'RirAIi, n, (Med.) A remedy for 
catarrh*, or cold in the head. Dungiwm. 

AN-Tl-cAU-fcJc')I)'lC^’» la. [Gr. dvrf, against, and 

AN-TJ-cAtr-Sf^T'IC, 5 satfacs, a burning fever ; 
to burn.} (Med.) Qood against fever; 
antifebrile; febrifugal. Dunglison. 

AN-Tl-fJAu-Hf^T'if^ 74. A remedy against 

inftannuatory fever. Dunglison. 

AN^H'HAM-BIPR, n* [Fr. feAam^r^.] — Bee 
A.S'niOHAMRBU, which is the true orthography. 

AJM'Tj-;eHRjEj3T, n. An enemy to Christianity. 

litUe chihlri'n. It the loat Aiulai ye huw hoard 
that utilHhiut alihll ctntu*, ovoii imw an. inuiiv nuti- 

cAmtit vrhmiby wi* know thut ii U thr lat-t ttnu* 1 ,/ukn ii. IS. 

ilto la aniicht t it that dttuieth tlxe Father and the Son. 

I John il. £i. 

AN-Tf-iCHElST'IAN (En-t^-kryatVf n>, a. Opposed 
to Christianity. South. 


AN-TI-jCHRIST-I-AN'I-TY (Hn-tc-krlst-ye-an'o-tc), 
91 . Contrariety to Christianity, Trapp. 

AN-Tl-€HRiaTTAN-iZE, V. a* To make anti- 
chnstian. * More. 

AN-T1-£;1IR0N'}-CAL, a. [Gr. dvW, against, and 
XpovtK6g, relating to time.] Deviating from the 
proper order of time ; falsely dated. Ogilvie. 

AN-TlieH'RQ-Nl^M (?tn-tik'ro-nizm), n. [Gr. dvri, 
against, and time.] Deviation from the 

right order of time ; anachronism. Selden. 

THOJf, 71. [Gr. avTtxOiav'y dvr/, against, 
and the carth.J ( Geog.) An opposite or 
counter land ; land of the antipodes. Smart. 

AN-TI^'I-PANT, a. That anticipates ; anticipa- 

* tive. *^Anticij)a7it of hell.” Southey. 

AN-T19'1-PATE, V. a. [L. a7iticipo, anticipatus ; 

* ante, before, and capio, to take ; It. anttvipare ; 
Sp. anticipar ; Fr. anticiper.) p. antiuifatkd ; 

pp. ANTICIPATING, ANTICIPATED,] 

1. To take up beforehand; as, **To a7itici~ 
pate a portion of a discourse.” 

2. To go before so as to preclude another ; 
to got the start of. 

God hath taken care to antirfjHitP and prevent cv<‘ry man, 
to draw luni etxrly into hin church. llaniumid. 

Time, thrtn nntiripftrtt mv dread exploits ; 

The llighty purpoM* never ib o’ertook, 

linh'Sb the deed po uith it. Shak. 

3. To enjoy, possess, or suffer, in expecta- 
tion; to foretaste. 

I u mild not anhriftafi* the relifsh of any hnppine<i«. nor fl*el 
the V, ei^iht <jf any imbcry, hefort* it actuuily anivuH. .Ifhlu^on. 

t AN-TIf/r-P^TB-LY» By anticipation. **ITo 
did anticipdtelg promise to Pctci.” Bairow. 

AN-TI<5-}-PA'1'I0N, n. 1. Act of anticipating. 

8o Hhftll my a«<u*ipa/ion prevent your ilibcovery. Shed. 

2. That W’hich is anticipated. 

This prt.\ nient uius called an itHftrii>nfion. \i hieh !•« to say, a 
thing taken, ot a thing coming, beloie Ins ttinu or se.iHoii 

Jiall 

3. Immature opinion. 

Many men give themflelvos up te the first anitotjmiiam of 
their nuiidu; . . . they ore ottcu as fund of then hixt mu- 
ceptl»u» “8 of their flrst-fMum. J^teke. 

4. Foretaste; antopast. 

Wg shall tnute It [futiin* happiness] by way rtf nnUHjHitum 
and forethought. Atterhury* 

5. {Mus.) The introduction into a chtml of 

one or more of the component notes of the 

chord which follows. Dwight. 

AN-TlCJ'l-P^-TlVE, a. That anticipates ; giving 

* anticipation, [u.] Cokridge* 

AN-tI^J^J-PA-TOR, n. One who anticipates. 

AN-TI^'J-P^-TQ-RY, a. That anticipates. More* 

AiX-Tl.<Jr4i'MAX, n. [Gr. dvr/, ngainst, and 
a ladder or stnirense.] {Hhet.) A sinking in 
thought, as in a hCiiKuivo of which the last part 
expresses something lower than the first ; — op- 
posed to vli/nax : for example, 

Dlts and «nd<iw * coUe|{ft or « «at. Pojw* 

AN-Tl-OLf 'NAL, a. [Gr. dvr/, against, and gl/vw, 
to inelhie.J {GeoL) Noting an axis or imagi- 
nary line where strata dip in opposite direc- 
tions. Brande. 

An'TIC-I.V, ad. In an antic manner. Shak. 

An'T/C-MAhk, n* Same as Antimabk. 

Oil" n quvif 18 , we may be admitted, if not for a mask, for 
an nutii'-mu 1. it. Jonnttn. 

?i. The State or quality of being 
aati<*. ** A port of humorous atdicness** Forth 

AN-T|-o6N-HTl-Tfr'TI9N-AL, a. Unconstitu- 
tional. deperulenvy ... on 

the crown,” lUdmjhroKe. 

A.V-Tl-C6N-aT}-TfJ'TI9N-AL-IST, ». One who 
is hostile to the constitution. Kttowks. 

A.V-T 1 -<'().\-T.\^ 910 N-IST, tu An opposcr of the 
doetriue of contagion. Knowles. 

AN-Ti-f;oN-TA'<,HOf Ifl, a. {Med*') Goodngninet 
com agio us diseases ; antlpeetUential. Knmokts. 

AN-Ti-coN-vrLViVB, o, {Med.} Good i^lnet 
I emivulHitms. Fioyer. 


*”*®*"^ An'TI-cOr, n. t»r. iM, .nd 1. cor, the 

of,Chmtumt}. Suynn. A pretcrnetiiral nwi-liluR, 


n. Opposition to Cliris- 
tianity. Decay of Piety. 


of a riiunri figure, on a horse’s breast, opposite 
to his heart ; a sort of qiiiiisy. Farm* Fmg. 


AN-TI-CO§-m£t'IC, a* [Gr. dvr/, against, and 
KoafAos, oinaiucnt.] Destructive of beauty, “I 
would have him apply his a7iticosmetic wash to 
the painted face.” Lyttleton. 

An'TJ-COURT (dn't9-k5rt), a. [Gr. dvrt, against, 
and Eng. court.) Opposed to the court, “ The 
auticourt party courted him.” Rereshy. 

AN-T}-COURT'IJpR (Hn-te-kort'yer), 7 i. One 'who 
opposes the court. Johnson. 

AN-Tl'COirS,G. [L. a7iticu.% fore, in front.] ( Bot.) 

1. Noting the part of the blossom next the 

bract, as the keel of the pea. Gray, 

2. Noting anthers whose line of dehiscence 

is introrse, or towards the pistil. Lindley. 

AN-TJ-CRP-A'TOR, 71. A creator of something 
which amounts to nothing. Milton. 

AN-TI-DAc'TYL, n. [Gr. dvr/, opposite to, and 
ddKruAo?, a dactyl.] {Pros.) A metrical foot 
consisting of throe syllables, the first two short 
and the last long ; a dactyl reversed. Craig. 

AN-TI-DfiM-O-CRAT'JU. > Opposing <Ic- 

AN-T1-I)EM-9-CRAt' 1-CAL, ) mocracy, ov a gov- 
ernment by the people. Ogilrie. 

Aat- T'pDK? 71. [Gr. dvr/, injitead of, and 

<UiT/irt, a band.] {BoL) A genus of plants, 
of \vbich the bark is used for making ropes, ami 
the leaves are regarded as an antidote to the 
bite of serpents. Loudon. 

An'X’I-DO-TATj, a. (Med.) Having the quality of 
an antidote'; acting as a counterpoison. Browne. 

AN'TI-D0-X"AL-LY, ad. By way of antidote. 
*^^Aniidotally destroying.” Browne* 

An'TI-I>0-T.A-RV, a. Same as Antidotai.. [r,] 

AN''X'l-no-T**\-RY, 71. A treatise on antidotes, 
“ Gnianeriiis in his atitidotai'y.** Burton. 

t AN'T1-1)6TE, V. », To furnish with preserva- 
tives ; to preserve by antidotes. More* 

AN”r{-DOTR, 71* [Or. hrihrog, given in return, 
or as a remedy ; avti, against, and kknyi, to givi*. j 
A m(‘di<dnc that eounteraets poison; a reuuiily 
or preservative against siekness. 

My banw and mtidnte uw* hotli liofow* me. AJJt tntt. 

One iK)i«<rti may he au mtiitnte M another. //«#«»*. 

An-7’1-1>oT'H‘A*'> (Med*) Useful as an ant i- 
dot<* or remedy ; antidotal. Knowles* 

AN-Tl-I)'V'H-5:.N-Tl'nUr(S a. (Med*) Oootl agaiiiht 
dysentery, or bloody fiux. Ihtntjlison* 

AN-Tl-l)t«-|;N-TfiR^l<J, 71. {Med.) A nnmnlv for 
dysentery, or bloody flux. Dunglison* 

a* (Med*) Good against dysnry. 

AN-Tf-®-MfcT'lO, a. I'liat cheeks vomiting. .Ash. 

An-TI-P-MET'B?, «. {Med*) A remedy f<ir vom- 
iting; untemetie. Hooper* 

a* [Gr. dvr/, opposite, 
In/ny nine, and a sent,] (Mifi,^ Noting 
crystals with nine faces on two opposite parth, 

An'TI^int, a. Hcc Ancient, 

AN-TI-lglN-TnU-^l-Aei'Tir, a* Opposed to enthn- 
wiiisni. ^^AttUerUhtmaslic poet.” Shofft Jmry. 

AN-rpEPir-l-Ar/TfO, ?i. [Gr. dvr/, agiuurtt, mid 
the nightmare.] (d/er/.) A reme<iy 
for nightmare. Dmujlimn* 

AN-Tl-fcP-l-UEP'TlC, a. Antepileptic, Hotgter. 

AN-Tl-ftP-r-BllB'TlU, n* An nntepileptie. 

AN-Tl-g-PlH’tX^-PAh, a* Adverse or opposed to 
episcopacy, ^^intispiheo^ml writers.” Uiekes. 

AN-Ti.E-VAN-^^f:r/|-CAl*, a. Not evftngolica?. 

An'T|-FA<TB 71. [Or. dvr/, against, and 

Bng./aco.] An opposite face* li* Junson. 

An-TI-FA-NAT^JC, ». An enemy to faiinties ; on# 
opposed to fanaticism. Milton. 

AN-Tl-rftB’RlLB, [in-tf-flWi'ril, W. J* F. Jtt* Sm * ; 
tln-tp-fll'hrll, N. ; liii-te-fli’-''hr|!, P. K.}, ti* Good 
against fevers ; febrifugal. Fhyer. 

AN-TI-Fto'^R-Al^. «* Hostile to federalism, or 
the principles of the Federulists. Adams. 

AN-Tf-PKl>'BR-Ai.-lt?M, n* The priiielplcs of 
Aittifi*deraUstM. Jrjlerson. 
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ANTIPHONT 


AN-T\-FED'5:II-AL-Ist, n. One of a political I AjST-TI-MAT-RI-MO'NI-AIi, a. Hostile to inatri- 


party, in the tJnited States, that opposed the 
adoption of the Constitution. Marshall, 

AN-TJ-FLAT'TJPR-ING, a. Opposite to flatter- 
ing. “ Satire is a kind of antifiattering glass ; 
. . . shows us nothing but deformities.** Delany. 

AN-T|-FLAT'y-Lj 5 NT, a, {Med,) Counteracting 
flatulence. * Barton, 

AN-TI-GA-LAC'TIC, a. [Gr. avrt, against, and 


mony ; opposed to marriage. 


ihowalyta^ the toothache.] {Med.) A remedy 
for the toothache. Diinglison, 


An-TI-MEL-AN-€H6L*JC, «. {Med.) A remedy AX-TI-PiE-DQ-BAP'T|ST, n. [Gr. avri, against, 

J* 1 ll 7^.— . — 7.^ I ^ Z. X. _ 


for melancholy. Dunglison, and 'Ria.^. p€edobaptisi.'] One who objects to the 

Jj^-TT-MM-tJs'Q-LE, n. [Gr. against, _ baptism of infants ; a feaptist. Buck. 

and uzra^ohj, a change.] {Eket,) A figure of AN-T{-PA*PAL, a. Opposing the pope or ps- 

..-V i v^ A AW << TT'Vi A nm+icnnmnl ** 


Speech in which thinj^s are changed contrari- 
wise ; as, “ A poem is a speaking picture ; a 
picture a mute poem.*’ Crabb, 


pacy. “ That antipapal schism.’* MtUo 7 t 

AiV-TI-PA-PiS'T|-CAL, a. Opposing the papacy ; 
antipapal. ^^Antipapistical poets.” Jortni, 


AN-TI-PAR'^L-LfiL,,®., Running m a contrary 


secretion of milk. Bungiison, 

AN-Tf-GAL'L{-CAN, a. [Gr. ivn, against, and 


a measure.] An optical instrument for accu- 
rately measuring angles. Davies ^ Peck. 


L. Gallia j Gaul* or France.] Hostile to Prance AN-Ti-MfiT'RpCAL, a. Contrary to the rules of 
or the French. Smollett, metre ; violating prosody. Ogilvie, 

AN-TTg'O-RITE, n, A mineral composed chiefly AN-T{-MiN-lS-TE'Ri-AL, a. Opposing the min- 

* aT i.iA-n isf.rv. nr ay frnx’farnmisnt.. Gi'/rtt. 


direction on a parallel line. 
tiparallel to their disease.” 


jur remedy an 
Hammond. 


of silica, magnesia, and protoxide of iron. Dana, istry, or executive government. 


AN-T|-PAR'^L-LEL§, n, pi. {Geom.) Straight 
lines w-hich make equal angles with two given 
straight lines, but in a contrary order. Da, & V. 


AN^TI-GRAPII, n, [Gr avriy against, and yp< 50 w, AN-TJ-MIN-IS-TE^RJ-AL-ISTj 
to write.] A copy ; a transcript. Clarke, posed to the ministry, 

AN-TI-gOg'GL^IR, n. [Gr. di/W, against, and An-T1-MO-NARj 0H*1-AI., ) ^ 
Eng. guggle.'] A siphon to admit air above a AN-TJ-MO-N ARCHAIC*, > t 

liquid flowing from an inverted bottle, and jrpr rpr mo TVTARPH't pat \ 
thereby to prevent agitation. Ure. 1 "IO'^AkcH 4-CAL1, ) 


AN-Tl-PAR-A-LtT*|C, 


One who I AN-Tl-PAR-jV-LiJ'T'j-CAL, ( against paralysis. 


a. Contrary or hos- 
tile to monarchy. 

Addison. 


AN-T{-PA-THET JC, Having an antipa 

AN-TI-PA-THET'I-CAL, \ thy or contrariety. 
“ The soil is fat, luxurious, and aiitipatlietical 
to all venomous creatures.*’ Howell. 


An rTiT’r'TTP a f ^ Good in st hectic AX-TI-MO-NARj 0 H>CAL-NESS,w. Opposition to AN-TI-PATH'JC, a. IJlr. a m', against, and TrdOos, 
I'vcr ^ ^ ^ IhingU^^^ monarchical government. Ogilvie. feeling.] {Med.) Relating to antipathy op- 


fever. Dunglison. guvt 

AN-T{-HY-DRO-PHOB'IG, n. {Med.) A remedy 
for liydiophobia. Dimglison. „ . 

r^r mr rr,. i f • * J AX-TJ-MO'NI- AL, fl! 

AN-TI-IIV-nROP'lO, n. [G^. ivTt against, and antimony i cor 
eieu, 4 ,, dropsy.] (Mca.) A remedy for dropsy. ^N-Tl-MO'Nt-AL, ^ 
AN-TI-IIYP-NuT'JC, a. Same as Anthypnotic. taining antimony 


|AN-TJ-M0X'^RCH-Ist, n. An enemy to mon- Dunglison. 

I archy. Life of A. Wood. aN-TIP'A-THIsT, w. That W'hich has antipathy. 

Ax-TJ-mo'NI-AL, a. (Mcfl?.) Relating to or made sole positive of nwht i 

I of antimony • containing antimony. Grew. Amj>nthnt of hghti ColenAgt, 

AN-TJ-MO'NI-AL, n. {Med.) A medicine con- t AN-TlP'/i-THOCs, a. Adverse ; having a natu- 


Sole positive of nifjht 1 
Aixtxpnthi^ of lightl 


ral contrariety. 


Anthypoctiondriac 


Ogilrie, 


JJV‘-Tl-UY~PdPH' g-R,dt n. Same as Anthy- 


An-ti-ai6n'jc, 


^ Knowles, AN-Tf-MO'Nl-oCS, ) composed o'f antimony and 

, w . „ a oxygen. Turner, 

AN-Tl-HVS-TfiR'iO, ». Same as Anthystbric. an'TI-MQ.n!tE, «. (CAm.) A salt composed of 


{Chem.) Noting acids 


An-TI-IC-t£r'JC, n, [Gr. dvrf, against, and Xkts- antimohious 
po?, jaundice.] {Med.) A remedy for the laun- 
dice. BungXUon. y^lTE. 

AN-Tl-LlTH'iC, n, [Gr. ivr/, against, and ^tOoy, a leaf, andA/^ojr 

stone.] {Med.) A remedy for calculus or stone mineral conti 
ill tlic bladder. Dimglison, j^N/xj-MO-NY, 

An-TI-lITH-O-TRIp'TIST, ». One opposed to alone ;* so ‘r 

lithotripty. * Med, Jour. alone.] {Mi\ 


antimonious acid and a base. 


AN-TI-IIV’P-O-ErioN'DRI-AC, a. (ilTtfi.) Same as I AN-TJ-mO'N!-ATE,». {Chem.') A salt composed her vwS'wef ® Bam-lrFl. 

" ’ * ». • 1 of antiinonic acid and a base. Smart. . ■> , • ^ 

V rpT . AN-TIp'A-THYj n. [Gr. Itvri, against, and irdflof, 

cv-n-wuisf JO, ^ ? a. {Chem.) Noting acids feeling.] A natural aversion ; a natural contra- 

N-TJ-M6'NJ-oCs, ) composed of antimony and riety or opposition to anything; repugnance; 

oxygen. Turner. aversion ; — opposed to syinpatny. 

X'TI-MO-NITB, {Chem.) A salt composed of NocontiarieshoUl morcan^Cparty 

antimonious acid and a base. CrcM. ^ Lv/ 1!;” c “^’to pcrticuUr »reS « 

[f-T|-M 5 N-O-PH-pL'LlTE, 0 J-AN-TI-MO-NC)PH'- SSSf’of 

YL-rATE, n. [Eng. Gr. a Sym-Seo Repushakce. 

leaf, and Xidos, a stone.] {Mm.) A grayish-white ^ 

mineral containing oxide of antimony. Dana. AN-TJ-PA-TRJ-Ct'JC, a. Opposed to patriotic. 

S''Tl-MO-NY, 71 . [Gr. ^vr/, against, and ixSvos, AN-TJ-PJ&R-IS-tAl'TJC, a. Opposed to peristaltic, 
alone; so ‘named from being seldom found y,,. eVo 2 , t 2 t 

onnositi and reohravu. circumstance, state.! 


AN-TJ-MUN-O-PHtL'LITE, or AN-TJ-M 0 -N 6 PH'- 
YL-LiTE, n. [Eng. antirnony^ Gr. a 

leaf, and XiSos, a stone,] {Min.) A grayish- white 
mineral containing oxide of antimony. Dana. 


alone.] (JI//71.) A brittle metal of a silvery 
white color, with a tinge of blue, a lamellar 
texture, and crystalline fracture. Vi'c. 

Crude antimony ^ the ore or sulphuret of antimony. 


iuu»u.p.y. arAcu. . ^uuv.j ™ Opposite, and dircunistance, state.] 

AN-Tf-lA»G^V-IllTnM, n. 1 . The arithmetical fixture and ^ rw 1 - The opposition of a contrary quality, by 

complement of a logarithm in this sense texture, an ry. 1 ‘ « o 9 e. quality it opposes becomes height- 

now little used. antimony, the ore or sulphuret of antimony. gj^i^s strength. 

2 . A number corresponding to any given AN-TJ-MOR'AL-iST, n. An enemy to morality. Thefmrt«f>r£8/a.^fj:of *ge 

logarithm. Thus 100 is the antilogarithni of 2 « A sect of antimoralists.'^ Warhiirton. More inflamed his amorous rage. CoiPleg. 

in the common system, 2 being the logarithm ^ 2 . A figure by which one grants what 

of 100, Davies. IsJiS an adVersaiy sayl; but denies his inference. 

t AN-TIJa'Q-GY* l^vT-iXoyta; ivrt, against, ArirfcT oat « ♦r. AN-TJ-PjSR-JS-TAt^JC, a. Relating to antiperis* 

and Xiywy to speak.] A contradiction between AN-TJ-ftlU §J-C^L, a. Opposed to music. Ogili le. tasis. Ash, 

“y AN.T{-N®-PnRlT'tC 5. [Gr. ivrl against, _and AN.Tl-PfiS.Tl-L£N'TIAL,«. {Med.) Good against 

An-TJ-lOI'MIC, w, [Gr. dvr/, against, and XotfidtSf ve^pirif, a disease of the kidneys.] G^d against rm^tiiexiCQ. **Antipest{l€ntial\xngn.entsPIla 9 ’vey. 
postncnce .1 (A /4 Arepcdfusedinthopre- rnflanuuation of the krdneys. Ih^^bson. rof. dv./. a^inst. 


2 . A number corresponding to anv given AN-TJ-MOR'A^-iST, ». An enemy to morality, 
logarithm. Thus 100 is the antilogarithni of 2 « A sect of antimoralistsJ^ Warhiirton. 

in the common system, 2 being the logarithm ^ 

of 100, Davies. AN-TI-MQ-§a' 1-CAL, o. Opposmg the authonty 

of the books of Moses. Boswell. 

^ Kefn AN-TI-MU'^I-C^L, a. Opposed to music. Ogilvie. 

any words. Bailey. AN-TJ-N^l-PriRIT'JC, a. [Gr. avri, against, and 


pestilence,] {Med^ A remedy used in the pre- 
vention and cure of the plague. Brando. 

An'ti-l6pb, w. See Antelope. 

t AN-TiL'Q-aUlST, n. [Gr- ^vr/, against, and L. 
ioguor, to speak,] A contradictor, Bailey. 

t AN-Tli/Q-aUY, n. 1 . A preface ; a proem ; — 
properly written antehquy. Boucher. 

2 . A stage-player’s cue. Cockeram. 


the me: inflammation of the kidneys. Thmglison. 

Brande. AN-TJ-NE-PHE 1 t'{ 0 , n. A remedy for mflamma- See l^HROOMTONf^One 

tion of the kidneys. Dunglison. onnosed to the theory of nhlogiston. Ogilvie. 


’ iTx- n “ a "'“■X — y . — ana 0aoy/<rr6s, Duriii. — ioee x'hijUoijstujn.j 

tion of the kidneys. Dunglison. opposed to the theory of phlogiston. Ogilvie. 

AN-TI-NO'MJ-AN, w. [Gr. dvr/, against, and vdfios, AN-TI-PHLO-OIS’TJO, a. {Med.) Counteracting 
alaw.] (Acc/. Ktat.) One of the seetwio denied alloying inflammation. Pordyce. 

the obligation of the observance of the moral ^ ° ^ . v .... 

law, under the Christian dispensation. South. AN-TJ-PHLQ-^^S'TjCjn. (JUcaf.) A medicine that 
t s-i., >0 7 X- X xx. Ax* checks inflammation. Bp. Berkeley, 

An-TJ-NO'MJ-AN, a. Relating to the Antmo- ^ , x « * 

mians. ^^Antinomian heretics.” Bp. Hall. Ak'TJ-PHON [an te-ftSn), n. Same as Antxph- 


t An-TI-M^-GIS'TRI-C^L, a. [Or. dyrf, against, An-TI-NO ». ThetenetsoftheAn- 
and L. mwwfcr, a master.] Against magis- tino„iians. Bp. Hall. A 

trates. ^^Antimagistrical assertions. South. 


trates. **Antimagts£rical assertions,” South. 

t AN-TJ-MA-N^-Al-CAL, a. (Med.) Good against 
mania. ^^Aiitimahiacal virtues.” Battie, 

An’TJ-MAsK, n. A ridiculous interlude dividing 
the parts of the more serious mask; antic- 
mask. Nares. 

t<«t oHtimaid'it not be tong « they have been commonly of 
fboln, butyrs, Ixibounii, wild men, mHco, beeuite, Ao. Macon, 


t AN-TI-N6'MIST, n. One who disregards the ^ sv 

law; an Antinomian. Bp. Sanderson. AN-TTpH'O-NAIj (yii~t^£ra-nal)» n, 


. X 1 j AN'TI-NO-MY, or AN-TiN'Q-MY [^n^C-no-mq, - 

ridiculous interlude dividing g,, p. 'O. . fy. •/.>. Ja.; »u- AN-TlPH'9-N4 

more serious mask; antic- ts'no-m?, K.], n. [Qil ivH, against, and an TlPH'O-NA 


AN-TlPH'O-NAb (en-tlf'o-nal), «. Relating to 
aiitiphony. **Antiphonal chanting.” Warton, 

AN-tTpH'O-NAL (fii-t^fro-nal)? n. A b^k of 
’ anthems ; an antiphonary. Burnet. 

AN-TtPH*9-N.0^R, n. An antiphonary. Burm. 


t« no-mt, -K*]* w* [Gr- «vr/, against, ana an-TIph'O-NA-RY, n. A service book of the 

law,] A contradiction between two laws, or ‘ Qa,thoUc church,* m which the antiphonies were 


two articles of the same law. Baker. written; a book’of anthems and responses^ - 

IN-TI-MA'SON, «. One dpposed to the order of “ responsorg. P. Cyc. 

freemasons ; one hostile to masonry or free- philosophers f ^h-tIph*Q-N^IR, n. An antiphonary. i.hauoer. 

masonry. J. 0 , Adams. P ^ i^foting a mode of computing timef from An-TJ-PH^N'J-C^I*, a. Relating to antiohony ; 

AN-TJ-MA*SdN^JC, a. Hostile to the order of the date of the proclamation of liberty granted antiphonal. Wheatley. 

freemasons or to freemasonry. Stevens. to the ^ city of Antioch ; as, The an-TIpH’C-KY (#n-tffq-nf), n. [Gr. 

AN-TJ-MA’SON-RY, n. Opposition to the system OgtMe. agnmst, and a voice.] {Mu^) A idnd 

of freemasonry. ' Ward. AN-Tf-<;^.DQN-TAE'9IC, n. [Gr. dw/, against, and of ancient anthem, the verses of which were 


written; a book of anthems and responses; — 
called also a responsory, P* Cyc. 
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ANTIPHRASIS 


AOTISTRUMOUS 


chanted by each side of the choir alternately ; 
a response ; an antiphon. 

These are the dear amphomes that so bewitched of late 
our prelates aad their chapters with the goodly echo they 
made. JfiKon. 

AN-TlPH^RA-SlS, [Or. avT%a<rts ; dm, against, 
and <ppti(rtst a speaking or phrase. J {Mhet*) ihe 
use of words in a sense opposite to their prop- 
er meaning. SoutTi. 

AN'-TJ-PHRAS'TIC, > a. Relating to, or con- 

AN-TJ-PHRAS'TI-CAL, > taming, antiphrasis. 

AN-Tr-PHRAS'TJ-CAL-LY, ad. In the manner of 
antiphrasis. Morton. 

AN-TJ-PHf^§'l-CAL, a. Contrary to the laws of 
physics or of nature. Ogtlvie. 

An-TI-PLEU-RIT'IC, a. (Med.) Opposed to 
pleurisy. I)'U7ighson. 

AN-tIp'Q-DAL, a. Relating to the antipodes. 

The Americans are ayttipodal nnto the Indians. £rowne. 

AN'Tr-PODE, n. [See Antipodes.] One of the 
antipodes ; one who is in opposition* 

soul IB an antipodet and treads opposite to tlie^p^ent 

;esg>*Tlus word, as here given, is Anglicized, and it 
is found in tlio Dictionaries of Todd, Smart, Ogiivie, 
Craig, Boag, Clarke, and Webster ; but it is not coun- 
tenanced by the other English lexicographers. Yet, 
as the Latin word antipodes lias no singular, antipode 
may be sometimes convenient. 

AN-Tj-PO'Djp-AIflr, a. Antipodal ; pertaining to 
the antipodes ; opposite. JRoget. 

AJ^-TIP^ O^DES [?in-tIpVd8Zj S. W. P. J. F. Ja. 

' K. Sm.'R. ; an-tIp'odz,‘ E. \ &n't^-pddz, IFA.l, n. 
pi. [L., from Gr. d vri, opposite, and noLsy irofidj, a 
foot.] (As a Latin word, it has no singular.) 
Literally, those who stand feet to feet ; the in- 
habitants of the parts of the earth diametri- 
cally opposite, under the same meridian, and in 
corresponding parallels of latitude on different 
sides of the equator: — those opposite to each 
other. 

Thou art as opposite to every good 
As the antipoaes are unto us. Shak. 

frequently hear disputes whether this 
word should be pronounced in four syllables, as it is 
hero, with the accent on the second, or in three, as if 
divided into an-ti-podes^ with the accent on the tirst 
syllable, and the last rhyming with abodes. To solve 
the difficulty, it must be observed that the word is 
pure Latins and that, when we adopt such words 
into our own language, we seldom alter the accent. 
If, indeed, the singular of this word were in use, like 
sateUite, then we Ought to fonn the plural regularly, 
and pronounce it in three syllables only 5 but as it is 
always Ubcd in the plural, and is perfect Latin, we 
ought to pronounco it in four.” WaLktr. 

An^TI-P 5I-§ON, n. An antidote ; a connterpoi- 
son. ** Poisons afford antipoisons.'* Browne. 

An'TI-P 5 pb, n. One who usurps the popedom. 

An^TI-PORT, n. See Anteport. 

An-TI-PR^;-lAt'i-CAL, a. Adverse to prelacy. 

AN'TI-PRIJBST, n. An enem/ to priests. Con- 
sent to be governed by antipriests** Waierland. 

AN-T|-PRIBST'CRAfT, n. Opposition to iiriest- 
craffc. hope she is secure from lay bigotry 
and antipriestoraft.'* Burke. 

AN-TI-PRIN^OI-PLE, n. An opposite principle. 

There was an antiprinoiple of evil.” Spencer. 

AN-Tl-PR(3pn'ET, n. An enemy to prophets. 
<* So many antiprophets spring up." Mode. 

AN-TIP-S6 r'|C, a. [Gr. ivrl, against, and 
theitcli.] (3sfe<i.) Curing the itch. Dwngtison. 

An-tip-to'Sjs [ain-tip-ts'sis, S. W. Ja. K. 8m.; 
^in-tlp'to-sls, P. Wb.]t n. [Gr. dvr/?rr«criy ; Avrl, 
against*, and nrSterts, a falling.] (Gram.) A figure 
by which one case is put for another. Johnson. 

AN-Tl-Pl3r'Rj-TAN, n. An opposer of Puritans. 

AN-Tl-PO-TEE-FAC'TlVB,<3t. Antiseptic. Brands. 

AN-Tl-PY-EiT'lC, n. [Gr. ivri, agaihst, and 
wp^rdf/fever-heatif] A remedy for feter. 

AN-TT-J^-^OT'IO, a. [Gt. hvrU againstj and irwpw 
rwfdf, biqmingt] (Med.) Good for cfunng bums,. 

AN-TI-airA'Rl-AN, a. [L. emtigtearius,] 

1. Relating to antiquity or to antiquities. 

2. Noting a kind of drawing paper. 
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AN-Tl-aUA'Rl-AN, n. One devoted, or partial, 
to antiquity ; an antiquary. 

I shall distinguish such as 1 esteem to be hindorers of re^ 
ormation into three sorts : antit/uanane, for so I hi^ rather 
call them than antiquaries (whose labors are useful and lau- 
dable) ; second, libertines 1 third, pohticians. MUmn. 

And what the painter’s graphic art, 

Or laa’Jf searches keen. 

Of etdin amusement could impart. ocorf. 

j^^jJntiqvary and antiquarian are now both in 
good use as substantives. The latter, which is used 
as a substantive by Milton, Warburton, and tnany 
more recent authors of reputation, is designated by 
Todd as “ improper.” 

AN-TI-aUA'Rl-AN-I§M, n. Love of ptiquities. 
have the seeds of aimquar%anism in me." Rurd. 

AN'TJ-aUA-RY, n. [L. antiguarim.} One versed 
in a knowledge of antiquity, or in the minute 
facts relating to antiquity j an antiquarian. 

With sharpened sight anttfptaries pore, — 

The inscription value, but the rust adore. Fope. 

t AN'Tl-aUA-RY, ct. Ancient; antiquarian. 

Instructed by die arUiqmry times. Shdk. 

An^TJ-CIUATE, V. a. [L. antiquOy anti^atus.'] 

\i. ANTICIXJATED ; jpp. ANTiaUATING, ANTIQUAT- 
ED.] To make obsolete ; to abrogate. Rale. 

AN'TI-aUAT-^lD, p. a. Grown old; grown out of 
fashion ; out of use ; as, Antiquated customs." 

Syn. — See Ancient, Odd. 

AN^TI-CICJAT-5D-NESS, n. The state of being 
antiquated or obsolete. Johnson. 

fAN'TJ-aUATE-NESS, n. The state of being 
antiquated’; antiquatedness. Life of Mede. 

AN-T1-Q.TJA'TIQN, n. State of being antiquated. 

Which must no change nor anMquatum know. Feaiomnt. 

AN-TlaUE' (?n-t€k', 17), a. (X. antigum ; It. an- 

’ tico ; Sp. antiguo ; Fr. ant%gue.'\ 

1. Ancient; old; not modem. 

That old and antiqm song we heard last night, Bbx^, 

2. Of genuine antiquity. *‘The seals . . . 

which we know to be antique** JJryd&n. 

3. Made to imitate what is ancient ; haying 
the appearance of antiquity, as, **An antique 
style* 

4. t Antic; odd; fantastic. ^‘Our giddy- 

headed a 7 itique youth." Donne. 

Syn. — See Ancient, Old. 

AN-TiaUE^ (an-tdk')*.^* Anything very old; an 
ancient rarity ; a piece of ancient art, Swft, 

He had an abundant collection of ancient statues, not to 
mention numberless other antiques, which stood negkoted in 
a lumber-room. Melmotn* 

AN-TiClUE'LY, ad. In an antique manner. 

AN-T!aUE'NESS (an-t5k'ncs), n. Quality of be- 

* ing antique or ancient. 

We may discover something venerable In the anttmuness 
of the work. Addison. 

AN'TI-QUIST, n. An antiqua^^. [In disparage- 
ment.] “ Such, poor anb%quists.** Pinkerton. 

AN-tIQ'UI-TY (an-tik'we-t^), n, [L. antiquiias ; 

’ It, antichtth'; Sp. antigUedad ; JFr. antiquiU.I 

1. Old times ; ages long since past. 

Aristotle, Polybius, and Cicero, the greatest philosopher, 

the most inmartial historian, and the most consummate 
statesman, or all antiquity, Addison* 

2. The people of old times ; the ancients. 

That such pillars were raised by Seth, all antiqvitj/ hw 
avowed. Mateigh. 

3. pi. Things relating to man in a social 
state in past times; relics of old times; as, 
** Grecian and Roman antiquities** 

4. Ancientness ; great age. “ This ring is 

valuable for its antiquity** Johnson. 

0. Old age. [In a ludicrous sense.] 

Is not your voice broken? your wind short? your chin 
double? your wit single? and eveiy part about you hUsted 

AN-T|-RfeV-Q-LtT^TtQJJ-4-itY, a. Adverse or 
opposed to revolutiDns* BwrJse, 

An-ti-R]&v-q-LU'^9N-Ist^ One wposed 
to change in the form df government. CfuthrUn 

AN-TJ-SAB-BA-TA'RI-AN, n. One who apposes 
the SabbathI Pagit. 

AN-TJ-SAq-ERtDO'TAL, a. Hostile to priests. 
“ The charge of . . sacerdotal crajEt, . . . laid by 
antisacerdotal pride or resentment.'* Waterland. 

AN-Tr'SClAN§ (66), n*pl. 

‘ TISCII. 


jyj^-TT‘SCl-i (en-tish^l), n. [L., from Gr. dvrt, 
opposite, and oictd, a shadow.] (Geog.) The peo- 
ple ^\lio live on different sides of the equator, 
and whose shadows at noon are cast in oppo- 
site directions. Brande. 


> a 


[Gr, dvr<, against, 
and modern L. 


AN-TJ-SCQR-BU'TJO, n. 
good against the scurvy. 


(Geop.) Same as An- 
Brande. 


AN-T{-S0QR-BU'TIC, 

AN-TJ-SOOR- BU'TJ-CAL, 

bufusy the scurvy.] (Med.) Good against the 
scurvy. Antiscorbutical plants.*’ Arbuthnot. 

(Med.) A medicine 
Arbuthnot, 

t AN'TI-SORIPT, n. [Gr. dvrty against, and L. 
scribOy serriptusy to write.] A writing in op- 
position to another writing. Racket. 

AN-TI-SCRIp'TU-RAL, a. Opposed to the prin- 
ciples of the Scriptures. 

A3Sr-Tl-SORlP'TU-Rl§M, n. Opposition to the 
Scriptures, [r.] Boyle. 

An-TI-SORIp'TV-RIsT, n. One who denies rev- 
elation; one who opposes the truth of the 
Scriptures. By atheists and antiscripturists 
alleged to overthrow . . * the Scripture.*’ Boyle. 

AN-T{-SEP'TJ0, }(i^ [Qr, ivrly against, and 
AN-TI-sEP'TJ-CAL, 1 ffJ7vw, to putrefy.] (Med*) 
Counteracting putrefaction. Battie. 

AN-TI-sEP^TJC, n. (Med*) A substance which 
prevents or checks putrefaction. Fordyco* 

AN-TI-SLA'VE-RYj n. Hostility to slavery. 

AN-TI-SLA'VE-RY, a. Owosed to slavery ; as, 
^AntisUixiery doctrines.*’ 

An-TI-SO’CIAL (66), a. Hostile or averse to 
civil society. Ch. Oh* 

j^J\r-TlS'Pjl-SfSy n. [Gr. dvri, opposite, and vvriw, 
to draw out.] (Med.) The turning of the course 
of the humors while in motion. Hooper. 

An-TI-SPA§-M 5 d'IC, a. (Med.) Good against 
spasms dr cramps. Dunglison* 

AN-TI-SPA§-M0D'IC, w. (Med.) A medicine that 
alleviates or cures spasms. Dunglison* 

An'TJ-SPAst, [Gr. dvrly against, and 

Aj\r-TX-SF*as' rrrSf ) orvdw, to draw out or forth.] 
(Pros.) A tctrasyllabic foot composed of an 
iambus and a trochee. Ogiivie* 

An-TI-SPAs’TIC, a. [Gr. dvrty opposite, and tnra- 
cTtKdsy pulling.] 

1. (Med.) Causing a revulsion of humors. 

2. (Med.) Counteracting spasms or cramps ; 

antispasinodic. Ogtlvie. 

An-TI-SPAS’TIC, n* (Med.) A remedy which 
causes the revulsion of fluids or humors. 

AN-Tl-SPLfeN'B-TiO [&n-tO-spl€nVtIk, >S*. W.J. 
Ja* H. ; au-t^-sple-nSt^k, P. 0 . I^A.], a. (Med.) 
Efficacious in diseases of tlxe spleen. 

jqj^r-xLs' TjS-sJfSy n. [Gr. Maraeris ; Avri, opposite, 

* and er6eiS9 a standing or placing.] (Hhet.) The 
justification of an action by showing the expe- 
diency of having done it. Crabb. 

tIs ’ , n . ; pi. 4 iv- Tta ' t;- tS b* [L., a pres- 

ident.] The chief priest or prelate. Milton. 

j^JV‘-TJS' TRE-PBdJ^y n. [Gr. dvner^i<l>ofAaiy to 
turn back.1 (Rhet.) An argument which may 
be retorted. Milton. 

4J^-TlS^TR(y-PHEy n. [L., from Gr. ; 

‘ dvrly opposite, and arpi^to, to turn.] 

1. The stanza opposed to the strophe. 

It was custfwnaty on sotna occaifions to dani^e round th* 
altars whilst tliev sung the sacred hymns, u hieli consisted of 
three stanzas or parts; the flrbt of which, called strophe, WM 
sxinff in turningfiom oast to west ; the other, named tmtis- 
troj%e, in returning from west to east; then they stood wh 
fbre the altar, and sang the epode, wbiob was the last ^ of 
thesotJg. Fotter. 

, 2. (Rhet.) An alternate conversion of the 
same words in different sentences ; as, ‘ * ot» 
servant, sir.— -Sir, your servant." Crabb. 

An-ti-strOPH'IO, a. IBlelating to antistrophe. 

AN-TI-STRV-MAt'IO, a. [Gr. avr/, against, and 
L. strtmay a scrofulous tumor.] (Med.) Good 
against the scrofula. IFiseman. 

An-TI-STe0^MOV9, a. (Med.) Good against 
scrofula; antistrumatic. Ogiivie. 
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APATIIETICAL 


AN-T|-S^N-0-DA'LI-AN, «. [Gr. dvrl, against, 
and ai/voSosi an assembly.] One opposed to svn- 
odals. E, Elders. 


^N-TI-SYPH-I-LlT'IC, a, [Gr. dvr/, against, and 
syphilis, the venereal disease.] {Med.) Good 
for curing sj-philis. Dunglison. 

AN-TI-stPHi-LlT'lC, n. {Med.) A remed>; for 
syphilis. Dunglison. 

AN-TI-THE^I§M, n. [Gr. avrt, against, and dfdj, 
God.] Opposition to theism or the belief of a 
God ; atheism. Chalmers. 

AN’-TI-THE'JST, n. An opponent of theism ; an 
atheist. Chabners. 

AN-Tl-TH?-iS'TI-CAL, a. Opposing the belief of 
a God ; atheistical. Ogilvie* 

AN-TJ-THJP-IS'TI-CAL-LY, ad. In an atheistic 
manner ; atheistically. Ogilvie. 

AN-TtTH'5-SlS, n. ; pi. ^n-tIth'p-se§. [Gr. dv- 

* rldeatg, opposition ; dvrt, against, and riQijfii, to 
put.] (Wiet.) A ngure by which contraries are 
opposed to contraries ; opposition in words or 
sentiments ; contrast ; — as in these lines : 

Though gentle, yet not duUj 

Strong, without rage; without overflowing, AiU. Denham. 
I see a chief who leads my chosen song, 

All armed with points, anUlheaas, and puns. JPope. 

ilN-Tl-THfilT'lG, I, Relating to, or con- 

lN-T{-THfiT'{-CAI*> ) taining, antithesis ; placed 
in contrast. ** Parallel antithetical expres- 
sions.'* Mason. 

2. Given to antithesis ; addicted to antithesis. 

Tacitus, who is one of the most antithetical^ is . . . one of 
the least periodic, of all the Latin writers. Whately. 

AN-TI-THfiT'I-OAL-LY, ad. By means of an- 
tithesis ; in an antithetic manner. Byron. 

n.\ pi. ^iJV’-r/rjsr'^-T^. [Gr. 
AvtIQstov ;* cLvri, against, and Tidefut, to put.] 
{Rhet.) Counterposition ; antithesis, 

4JV'-.TIT'Rji-Ot^S, n. [Gr.dvr^, opposite, and L. 

See Tragus.] (^Anat.) The process 
of the external ear, opposite to the tragus, and 
behind the ear-passage. Brands. 

An-TJ-TRIN-I-TA'RI-AN, a. {Theol.) Opposing 
the doctrine of the trinity. 

AN-T1-TR!N-1-TA^JRJ-AN,m. {Theol.) An opposer 
of the doctrine of the trinity. Swift. 

An-TI-TRIN-J-tA^RI-^LN-I^Mj n. {Theol) The 
doctrine which denies a trinity of persons in the 
Godhead ; the denial of a triune God. Conder. 

^N-tIT'RQ-PAL, opposite, and 

^AN-TlT'RQ-POtJS, 3 rointa, to turn.] Not- 

ing the position of the embryo when it lies 
reversed with respect to the seed, its cotyle- 
dons being turned towards the hilum. Menshw. 

AN'TI-T'?PE, n. [Gr. ivTtrvvos, copied after a 
^pe or model.] {Theol.) That which is pre- 
figured or represented by the type, and there- 
fore stands correlative with it ; — thus,^ the 
paschal lamb was a type, to which our Saviour, 
the Lamb of God, was the antitype. Bp. Taylor. 

AN-TI-t 1?*P'1-CAL, a. Relating to an antitype ; 
corresponding to the type. Parkhuarst. 

t An-TJ-TY'PO^S, a. Antitypical. Cudworth. 

.diN-Tl-VAC'Cl-NlST, n. [Gr. hvrL against, and 
L. vaodna, th'e cow-pox.] {Med.) One who op- 
poses vaccination. Ed. Rev. 

An-TJ-VA-RX'Q-LO&s, a. [Gr. against, and 
Eng. vcuriolous.) {Med.y Opposing or coun- 
teracting the small-pox. Ogilvie. 

{Med.) Good agwnst 
the venereal disease ; antisyphihtic. Dunglison. 


t AN'T|-WIT, n. An enemy to wit. Wyeherly. 

ANT%^)R, n. [Old Er. entdilUer ; Fr. andouiUer.l 
A first bran^ of a stag's bom ; any branch of 
a stag's horn. ‘ ^ < 

A well-jcrown stag, whose ontZers rise 

Migh o^r his Dryden. 

ANT'LlgJRED (aint'l$rd), a. Havifig antlii. 

ANT'lTkb, a. Resembling the habits of ants ; 
industrious ; provident. OgHoie. 

Ant'-LI'ON, n. A lion-ant. — See Lion- A w x. 


4Jsr~T(E*Cl (gin-t8'si), n. pZ. [L., from Gr. Sv- 
ToiKoi) Same as Ajstbcia^s. Brande, 

(fln-to-np-ma'zhc-?). ». [L., 
from Gr. avrovofiaaia ; avri^ instead of, and Stay a, 
a name.] {Rhet.) A form of speech in which 
some general term is put in place of a proper 
name ; as, ** The Stagyrite,” for Aristotle ; — or 
in which a proper name is put in place of a com- 
mon noun ; as, “ a Cicero,” for an orator ; “ a 
Nero,” for a tyrant ; Cromwell,” for a usur- 
per ; “ a Solomon,” for a wise man. Brande. 

AN-TQ-NQ-MAs'T|-CAli-LY, ad. In the manner 
of the figure antonomasia. Ogilvie. 

t An'TRE (an'ter), n. [L. antrum, a cave ; Fr. 
antre.) A cave ; a den. Brande. 

Antres vast, and deserts idle. 

Bough quarries, rocks, hills whose heads touch heaven. Shak. 

AN-TrIm'O-LITE, n. [Antrim, in Ireland, near 
the Giant’s Causeway, and Gr. XiBos, a stone.] 
(Mm.) A variety of mesotype, occurring in 
white fibrous stalactites, about as large as the 
finger, in cavities of amygdaloid. Dana. 

A-JTU'BIS, n. {Myth.) A deity of the Egyptians, 
represented by a human figure with the head of 
a dog. Brande. 

A n. [L.] {Anat.) The excrementary ori- 
fice of the alimentary canal- Dunglison. 

AJN'ViL, n. [A. S. anflt, an anvil.] The iron 
block on which iron ana other metals are laid 
to be hammered. 


I saw a smith stand, with his hammer, thus. 

The whilst his iron did on his anvil cool. Shah. 

Quick on the aninl lay the burning bar. Jago. 

To be on the anvil, to in a state of formation or 
preparation. 

An'VJL, V. a. To fashion on the anvil. 

Ere yon hear it, with all core put on 

The surest armor, anctlied in the shop 

Of passive fordtude. BeatL FI. 


AN^-I'5-TY (?ing- 2 l'e-te), n, [L. anxiefas ; ango, 
to vex, to' trouble ; It. ansieth ; Sp. ansia ; Fr. 
anseiiU^ Trouble of mind about some future 
event ; continual uneasiness ; perplexity ; men- 
tal distress ; concern ; painful solicitude. 


To be happy is not only to be freed from tlie pains and 
diseases of the body, but from anxiety and vexation of spirit. 

miotson. 

Syn.-*-See Care . 


ANX'IOVS (angk'shus, S2), a, [L. anxius.) 

1- Full of anxiety ; suffering from suspense 
or uncertainty ; concerned about the future ; 
solicitous; unquiet; uneasy. 

Anxiotu, and trembling flir the birth of fate. Dope. 
2. Attended with solicitude or uneasiness. 
God hath bid dwell frr off all ananotu cares. MUton. 


Syn. — See Care. 


ANX'IOyS-LY (Sngk'shus-I?], ad. In an anxious 
manner; solicitously; unquietly ; uneasily. 

ANXTOl^S-NfiSS, n. The state or quality of be- 
ing anxious ; anxiety. Spectator. 


AN'Y (fin'?), a. [A. S. tmig, any.] 

1. A single one of many, whoever or what- 
ever it may be- 

And he sent him away to his house, saying. Neither go 
into the town, nor tell it to any In the town. Mark viU. lal. 

There is no one book extant in any language, or in any 
country, which ran in any degree be compared with it [the 
Bible] for antiquity, for authority, for the importance, the 
dignify, the vanety, and the cunosify of the matter it con- 
tains. ForUvs. 

2. Some, however few or many, or of what- 
ever kind ; an indefinite number or quantity. 


boimd'unto'^eiusalein.' ’ ^ 'AefsSc. 1, 2. 

If there be any virtue, if there be any praise. Phil. iv. 8. 


4Qr This word was formerly written as it is pro- 
nounced, eny. ** If ye have eny thing against mty 
man.’’ Mark xi. 25. T^JuUde^s TranslktXon. ** If ye 
have aught against eny man.*' Cranmer. 

Any, an, a, one, seem all to be nearly equiv- 
alent words, and derived from one origin; I mean 
from am,, the name of unity. Hence a or an and any 
are frequently synonymous. <A considerate man 
would have acted differently ’ j that is, ‘ any consid- 
erate man.’ ” Crombie. 

It is used m compoaiiion ; as, anytohere, dec. 


ANYt (dn'?), ad. At all ; in any degree ; some- 
what ; as, ** Any better.” Aiterhuary. 


ANY-HOW (an'§-hbfi), ad. In any manner; in 
any way ; in any case. Nelson. 


ANY-WHERE (Cn'?-hwAr), ad. In any place. 
“Begun any ic here below.” Locke. 

t ANY-WHITHER (5n'?-hwTtfi-er), ad. To any 
place, *‘In\eigle ...men anytehitker.** Barrow. 

AXY-WI§E (5n'e-w5a), ad. In any manner. 
“ How can he be an ywise rich r ” Barrow, 

A-oNl-AN, a. Relatingto Aonia, a part of Boeo- 
tia, and to a fountain near Mount Helicon in 
Aonia, sacred to the Muses. Pope. 

A'Q-RIsT, n. [Gr. ddjnc^of, indeterminate; a priv. 
and to determine,] (Gram.) An indefi- 
nite tense in the Greek grammar. VaJpy. 

A'Q-rIsT, a. {Gram.) Indefinite with respect to 
time; aoristic. Valpy. 

A-Q-RIS'TJC, 1 {Gram.) Relating to the 

A-O-rIs'TI-CAL, > aorist; indefinite. Harris. 

A-C>R'TA, n. [Gr. dopr»5, the great artery ; d«/pa>, 
to lift, to raise up. Liddell ^ Scott.] 

{Anat.) The great artery or vessel which 
arises from the upper and back part of the left 
ventricle of the heart. It is the common trunk 
of the arteries of the body. Dunglison. 

A-5R'’TAL, 1 Relating to the aorta, or great 

A-OR'TIC, 5 arterial trunk, Bell. 

A-PACE', ad. [a and pace.) With quick pace ; 
quickly; speedily; hastily. Milton. 

Nov spurs the lated traveller apaxx, Shak. 

Ap 'A-QO-t^E, n. [Gr. &xaytayfj, a leading away; 
&Tt6, from, and dyw, to lead.] 

(Logic.) The same as reauctio ad ahmrdum. ; 
a demonstration which does not prove the 
thing directly, but shows the impossibility or 
absurdity of denying it. Berkeley. 

AP-A-G6^'1-CAL, a. Proving a thing indirectly, 
by showing the absurdity of denying it. Beattie. 
^ 1 demand a reason why any other analogical demonstra- 
tion, or demonstration ad absurdum, should be admitted in 
geometry rather than this. Berkeley. 

A-PA^'Y-NOtJS, a. [Gr. once, and yvvfi, a 
female.] (Bot.) Applied to plants that fructify 
once and then perish ; monocarpous. Brande. 

+ A-PAID', a. Satisfied ; appayed, Chaucer. 

He was apaid with choice. Bp, Hall. 

Af-a-LA'CHJ-AN, a. — Same as Appalachian. 

Ap'j\-NA^E, n. [Low L. apanagium, or appena^ 
gium ; panis, bread.] {Law.) An allowance 
to younger branches of a sovereign house, out 
of the revenues of the country ; generally to- 
gether "with a grant of public domains. Brande. 

See Appanage and Appenage. 

t A-pAn'THRQ-PY, n. [Gr. dird, from, and Mpt^ 
nos, man.] Aversion to human society. Crabb. 

AP-A-R1TIPMJE..S1S, [&p-^-rTth'in 9 -sIs, Ja. Sm. 
Wb . ; ap-a-r|tii-m5'sfs, K. Todd, Crabb], n. [Gr. 
iirapldiivcts, a counting over.] (Rhet.) Entimer- 
ation of particulars. Walker, 

A-PART', €td. [Fr. d and part, separate ; by one's 
self-] 

1. Separately, as respects space ; aside from 
company. 

When he had sent the xnnltitudes away, he went up into 
a mountain apart. Matt, xtv. 

Then came the disciples to Jesus apart. Matt. xvii. 19. 

2. Asunder ; as, “ To pull apart.** 

3. Separately, as a subject of thought; dis- 
tinctly ; as, “ It is best to consider these ques- 
tions apart ” ; “ This reason is sufficient, apart 
from all others,” 

4. Off; away. 

Wherefore lay apart all filthiness. Jamas i. 21. 

A-PART'M^INT, n. [Fr. appartemerd h part, 
separate,] 

L A room in a house or other building ; a 
part of a house separated from other parts. 

2. pi. A suite, or suit, of rooms ; lodgings. 
He, pale as death, despoiled of his artsy. 

Into the queen’s opartmsrA takes hu way. Dryden. 

A-PAT'5-l!TE, n. [pr. dwardta, to deceive, and 
XiBos, a stone.] {Min.) A hydrous sulphate of 
peroxide of iron. Dana. 

AP-A-THfeT'IC, i I-Qy^ a priv. aiid ktSBog, 

AP-A-THfiT'l-CAL, 5 feeling.] Having no feel- 
ing; insensible; passionless. ^*Apcdketia . .. 
like a statue.” Harris. 
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AP'A-THTST, n. One without feeling* Todd. 

AP-A-THiS'Ti-CAL, a. Indifferent; unfeeling; 
apathetical. “^}jaj!Az^iffc£z;Zdisposition.*’ Semard. 

AP^A-THVj TO. [Gr. a priv. and 7 r«Sof, feeling.] 
Wantol* feeling; insensibility; indiiterence. 

Of good and evil much they areued then, 

Faa'ion nud aj>nthrf^ and glury and nhaiiie. Milton^ 

In this sullen apathv neither true wisdom nor tarue happi- 
ness can be found. Jfume, 

As the passions are the springs of most of our actions, a 
state of apathif has come to signify a sort of moral inertia, 
tl»^ o** a^i -.ot v't” or According to the sto- 

•ci t • I *-'f sio.ii*' .'i ‘ i ‘1 n*i ui I'u passions by theascen- 
<li'- rv o Fleming, 

Syn. — See Indifference* 

AP'A-TITE, n, [Gr. oirardta, to deceive.] 

A mineral composed of phosphate of lime and 
fluoride of calcium. Chloride of calcium some- 
times replaces part of the fluoride. Dana, 

APE, n. [A. S. apa ; Swed. apa ; Icel. ape ; Ger. 
— w . epa.j 

1, (Zofjl.) A name applied to those species of 

the ^imtce which are destitute of a tail; — a 
genus of quadruraanous mammals closely ap- 
proaching to the human species in anatomical 
structure, and including orang-outangs, chim- 
panzees, and gibbons. Brande. 

I will be more newfangled than an ajsc, more giddy in my 
desires than a monkey. Shwe, 

2. A servile imitator. 

Hy lady's aj)e, that imitated all her fashions ; fklllng as 
she Old, and running the same course of folly. Saaxs, 

APE, V. a. [i, APED ; pp, aping, aped.] To imi- 
tate servilely or ambitiously, like an ape ; to 
mimic. ** Apmg the foreigners.*’ Dryden. 

A-PBAK', ad. 1 . In a posture to pierce ; formed 

* with a point. Johnson. 

2. {Naut.) Perpendicular. “An anchor is 
said to be apeak^ when the cable to which it is 
attached is drawn so tight as to "bring the bow 
of the vessel perpendicularly over it* * “ The 
yards are apeak when they are topped by con- 
trary lifts.** Dana. 

( 51 -pSSr'). — See Appair. Chaucer. 

A-PftL'LOVS, a. [Gr. a priv. and 'L.pellis. skin.] 

* Destitute of skin. Brande. 

Ap'^N-NINE, G. [Gr. ‘Afffvmo^.] (Gco^'.) Relating 
to a range of mountains running through Italy. 

AP'ipN-NiNE^, n. pi. (Geoff.) A range of moun- 
tains extending through Italy, 

The rugged Apennines^ that roll 

Far through lUllan bounds their wavy tops. Thomson. 

Ap^jpp-sy [%p'<$p-s 9 , W. K. C. ; a-pSp'sp, Sm. TP5,], 
n. PGr. aireipia ; a priv. and rfnrw, to digest.] 
{Med.) Want of digestion. Quincy, 

AP^jpR, M. One that apes; an imitator. Johnson. 

A-PE'Rl-fiNT, a. [L. ap&rio^ apenens^ to open.] 
{Med.) Gently opening ; laxative. Bacon. 

^-PE'RJ-fiNT, n. {Med.) A gently purgative 

‘ medicine ; a laxative. Dunylison. 

A-p 6 r'J-TIVB, a. (Med.) Aperient. Harvey. 

+ A-pERT^ a. [L. aperiOy apertm^ to open.] 
Open. “ confessions-**^ Fotherby. 

"t A-PfeR'TIQN, HU Act of opening ; an opening. 
“ Either by ruption or aperti<m» Wtsetnan. 

t A-PfiRT^LV, ad. Openly. Bale. 

t A-PERT'NJpss, n. Openness. Holder. 

AP^jpR-TURE [ftp'§r-ture, S. P. J. F. Ja. K. Sm. 
R. C.; ap'pr-char, n. [L. aperio, apertus, 
to open.] 

1 . t The act of opening. Holder. 

2, An opening ; a hme ; a passage. “ An 

aperture of an inch.” Newton. 

A'PB-EY, «, The act of aping; affected imita- 
tion. “The apery of a countiy.” FeUham. 

A-P^T'A-hOOs^ a. [Gr. a priv, and a 

leaf.] (Bot.) Noting a flower having no co- 
rolla. Gray. 

J ^pMx (a'p«fciri, n . ; pi. D- Eng, 

The summit or highest point 
of any thing, as of a cone, spire, mountain, 

&c. ; the top. — See Apices. 

[e-fSrVsIs, IF. P.XJh.; a-i5're- 



sts, S. K. Sm.], n. [L. ; Gr. ^at^tcn ; awrf, from, 
ajp^w, to take away.] 

1. (Grann.) The taking away of a letter or 
syllable from the beginning of a word. Johnson. 

2. (Surg.) An operation by which any part 

of the body is removed. Dunghson. 

A-PHAN'jp-SfTE, n. [Gr. dtpav^St uncertain.] 
(Min,) An arseniate of copper; — so named 
from the difficulty of recognizing it by its crys- 
tals. Dana. 

APH-4-mP * 7TE-R*d, n.pl. [Gr. dtpav^s, not mani- 
fest,* and irri^av, a wing.] (Bnt.) An order of 
apterous insects, of which the common flea 
may be regarded as the type. Brande. 

Aph-A-NIp'T^I-ROUS, a. {Ent.) Relating to the 
aphaniptera. Brande. 

APH'A-NITE, n, [Gr. dtpap/js, unseen, hidden ; a 
priv. and ipaivoixai, to appear.] (Mm.) Compact 
hornblende rock. Dana. 

4‘PHE 'LT-OJsr^ n. ; pi. [Gr. dredy away 

from, and the sun.] (Astron.) The point 
of a planet’s orbit that is farthest from the sun, 
and opposite to the jperiAeZio 7 i. Herschel. 

A-PHER' 5 :-sIa, n. Same as Aphjbresis. 

•\-4^PHE ' T4y rt. (Astrol.) The name of the planet 
imagined to be the giver or disposer of life in a 
nativity. Bailey. 

t A-PHET'J-CAt*» a- Relating to the apheta. 

A-PH1d'1-AN, n. {Ent.) One of a genus of mi- 
nute hemipterous insects, injurious to vegeta- 
tion, commonly ceModi plant^lice ; Aphis. Hams. 

Apii-I-dTv'O-ROUS, a. lapMSy and L. voro, to 
devour.] (Ent.) Devouring aphides. 

APH- 1 -LAN''THRQ-Py, n. [Gr. a priv. tptXiiOy to 
love, and dvdptavosj man.] Want of love to man- 
kind ; want of benevolence. Johnson. 

A 'PHIS, n . ; pi. (Ent.) The plant- 

louse ; the puceron 5 the vine-fretter. Brande. 

APH-LQ-§^1S'T|0, a. [Gr. a priv. and to 

burn.] Without flame. Brande. 

APH'Q-NOtJS, a. [Gr. a priv. and voice.] 

Destitute of voice. Roget. 

APH’Q-NY (^fo-n^), n. [Gr. dipmia, speechless- 
ness.J \Mea.) A loss of voice. Quincy. 

APH'Q-RigM, n. [Gr. d 0 op£<r/i<Jf ; <l 0 op/f£«), to define.] 
A principle or precept expressed in few words ; 
a maxim ; an adage ; a proverb. 

The first and most ancient inquirers into truth were wont 
to throw their knowledge into aplyoramis^ or short, suattoiecl, 
unmethodical sentences. Bacon. 

The word parable is sometimes used in Senpturo in a 
large and (general sense, and applied to short, sententious 
sayings, maxims, or aphorism. Portew, 

Exclusively of the abstract sciences, the largest and wor- 
thiest portion of our knowledge consiste of «;3/ioinww, and the 
grCcatost and best of men is but an opAonsm. Colendga. 

The first aphorism of Hippocrates is, “ XAfe Is short, and 
the art is long, the occasion fleeting; experience Mlacious, 
and the judgment difficult. The physician must not only 
be prepared to do what is right himself, but also to make the 
patient, the attendants, anu externals co-operate.” Fleming. 

Syn, — See Axxom;- 

APH-Q-RI§-MAT^ 10 , a. Relating to, or contain- 
ing, aphorisms; aphorismic. Gregory. 

t Aph'Q-rI§-MJPR, n. A dealer in aphorisms. 
“All the tribe of aphorismers.” Milton. 

ApH-Q-RI§'MIC, a. Relating to aphorisms ; 
aphoristic; aphorismatic. Coleridge. 

APH'Q-RIst, A writer of aphorisms. Nelson. 

ApH-O-rIs'TJC, ? Kelating to aphorisms ; 

APH-Q-RIs'TI-OAE, j aphorismic. Month. Rev. 

ApH-Q-rIs'TI-CAL-LY, ad. In the form or man- 
ner of an aphorism. “As Hippocrates like- 
wise doth apmristicaUy tell us.** Harvey. 

APH'RITE, n. [Gr* dtppfis, froth.] (Min.) A soft, 
friable carbonate of lime* Brmde. 

ApH'RI-ZItB, »; (Jfefwt.) A variety Of totcrmalme. 

APH-RQ-pr^^l-Ao, n. [Gr. &<pfioScinaic6g, belonging 
to venery ; Venus : Fr. aphroiMsiaym^ 
(Med.) Medicine Or food supposed to excite 
sexual desire. Brande. 

APH-RQ-DI"^J-Ac («*-fro-dIzhVaJc), > 

APH-RO-DM^f'A-OAL (Slf-firp-de-zl'a-kri), ) lating 
to Yenus ; exciting sexual desire. Johnson. 


APH'RO-BT-TJg: [af'ro-di-te, Sm. B.', &fro-dit, A • 
df ro-dlt, C. Wb^, n, [Gr. * AeppoSirt], Venus, from 
d(pp6i, froth ; she being supposed to have origi- 
nated from the froth of the sea.] 

1, (Zool.) A beautiful genus of annellidans 

adorned Muth silky hairs and bristles, of which 
the sea-mouse is an example. Brande. 

2. (Mm.) A silicate of magnesia. Dana. 

APH'THJEy n. [L., from Gr, d<pdat ; din-w, to in- 
flame.] (Med.) A disease consisting of sores 
or ulcers in the mouth ; the thrush, Dunglison. 

APH'THONG (ap'thbng), n. [Gr. a privative, and 
(pdoyyeg, the voice.] A letter, or combination of 
letters, having no sound. Smart. 

APH'THOUS, a. (^led.) Relating to aphthae, or 
thrush. Aphthous fever.” Dunglison. 

A-PHtL'LOlTS, or APH'YL-LODs (131) [gt-firus, 
Sm. Brande, Crahb\ af'e-ltts, IV6. if.], a. [Gr. 
a priv. and (pvXXov, a leaf.] (Bot.) Destitute of 
leaves. Henslow. 

A-Pl-A'Rl-AN, a. [L. apis, a bee.] Belonging or 
relating to bees. ‘ Jardine. 

A'P|-A-RiST, 71. A keeper of bees. Kirby. 


A'PJ-A-RY, n. [L. apis, a bee.] A place where 
bees are kept ; a bee-house. Bra^ide. 

AP^l-CAL, a. Relating to the apex, or top. P. Cyc. 

Ap 'I-CE§ [ap'e-se7, Sm. Ainsioorth, Leverett, Ash; 
^i—pi sSz, Ja. ; a^pc-s© 2 , F. R. JP'b . ; ps sSz, .A*], 
71. pi. [L. apejr, a point.] (Bot.) Tips ; points ; 
tufts. — See Ape x. Qumey. 

A-PIc'U-L^TE, 1 apex, a 

A-PrcaT-LAT-^:D, J point.] (Bot.) Ab- 
ruptly short-pointed ; sharp. Loudon. 

4^PIC * TT-Ltys, n. [L. dim. of apex, a 
point.] (Bot.) A small point formed 
by the projection of the midrib be- 
yond the leaf. Loudon, 

A-PIEOE^ (a-pSs^), ad, [a and piece.] 1, To the 

* part or snare of each. 

One copy of this paper may serve a dozen of you, which 
will be less than a iaj thing apiece. 

2. For one, or each by itself ; as, “ How 
much are these worth apiece ? ” 



t (a-pes'?z), ad. In pieces. 

ril be ilrst cut apkees. Beau. Sf FU 

A^P|-tNE, n. [L. apium, parsley, from apis, a 
bee; so named on account of the fondness of 
bees for it.] A gelatinous substance obtained 
from parsley. B7^ande. 

A ^PIS, n. [L.] (Ent.) A Linncean genus of in- 
sects ; the bee. Branide. 

A'PISH, a. Having the qualities of an ape ; imi- 
tative ; foppish ; affected ; trifling. 

Duck with French nods and ajJwA courtesy. Shak. 

A'PISH-DY, ad. In an apish manner. Milton, 

A'PlSH-NfiSS, n. Mimicry; foppery. Congreve. 

A-pIT'pAt, ad. [Reduplication of pat, to imi- 
tate quick motion, from Fr. haUre, to beat.] 
With quick palpitation ; pitapat. Congreve. 

A'PI-Cm, n. [L,, parsley.] (Bet.) A genus of 
umbelliferous plants ; parsley. Lotalon. 

Ap-LA-nAt'1C, a. [Gr. o priv. and 7r/.dvtr, a wan- 
dering.] (O^.) Noting reflectors, lenses, and 
combinations of them, capable of deviating 
light without spherical aberration. Bartlett. 

A-PLOME', n. [Gr. kirZeog, simple.] (Min.) A 

* variety of crystallized garnet. Brande, 

^-PtidT'Q-MY, n. [L. opMomia, from Gr. 
dirXdog, simple, and re/tpoi, to cut.] (Med.) A 
simple incision- Jjmghson, 


4^PL&S ' THE ( 9 -pms*trS), n, [L., from Gr. d0i«- 
arov.] An ornament of wood on the highest part 
of the poop of ancient ships. FairkoU. 


^-PdC'A-LtPSE, n. [Gr, dmKAXvt^ts; dnosMirrm, 
to reveal.] X. Disclosure ; revelation. 


Revelation or . . . apocalypee of all state arcana. 
2. The Revelation to St. John. 


0 for thwt wamia« yolce, which he. who saw 
The Apoca^px, heard cry in heaven aloud. 




Milton. 


A-POC'A-Li^PT, n. The author of the Apocalypse, 
or “Revelation of St, John,” [r.] Coleridge. 
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A-P6c-A-L' 5’P'T|C, Relatinj;to the Apoc- 

A-POC-A-LIlT'TI-CAL, { aljpse or Bevelation. 

f A-POC-A-L'V’P'TJC, w. An apocalyptical writer. 
“ The divine apocalyptic.^^ LightfooU 

A-POC-A-LiL’P'T{-CAL-tiY, ad. In such a manner 
as to reveal something secret. Joknaon. 

AP-Q-CAR'POrS, a, [Gr, drd, from, and Krtpvds, 
fruit.] {Botl) Having carpels distinct from each 
other, or free from cohesion. Hemtoio. 

A-POC'Q-PATE, o. a. [Gr. to cut off.] 

(Grawi.) To cut off or omit the last letter or 
syllable of a word, ISmart. 

A-POC' 0 ~PEy n. [Gr. ivoKOTT^.] (^Gra/w.) The ab- 
scission, cutting off, or omission of the last 
letter or syllable of a word. Johyison. 

AP-Q-CRCS'TJC, a. [Gr. aitoKMvariKdu able to 
drive off ; dn-oKpouu, to beat off, to drive back.] 
{Med.) Repelling; astringent. DunghsoTu 

AP-0-CRUS'T{C, n. {Med.) Astringent medicine; 
a repellent. Dunglison. 

A-POC'RY-PtlA, pi. [£., from Gr. iTedKpvtposs 
hidden; dTO/cptfjrrw, to hide.] Literally, things 
hidden or concealed : — the books or writings, 
of which the authors are unknown. These the 
Catholic church receive as canonical- 
We hold not the Apocrypha for sacred, as we do the Holy 
Scnpturc, but for human compositions. Hooker. 

This word is properly plural, though sometimes 
used as singular. “ The Apocrypha art a series of 
books not admitted into the canon of Scripture.” 
Scholey^a Bible. — “ The Apocrypha ts not a canonical 
book.” Ridiardson?a Victionary. 

A-P6c'RY-PHAL, a. 1. Relating to the Apocry- 

* pha. **’The apocryphal writers.” Addison. 

2. Not canonical; of doubtful authority. 
“Jerome, who saith that all writings not canon- 
ical are apocryphal.** Hooker. 

A-P60'RY-PHAL, n. A writing not canonical. 
“ III the number of apocryphals.** Hanmer. 

A-P60'RY-PHALrIST, ». An advocate for the 

' Apocrypha. P. Cyc. 

A-P6o^RY-PHAL-LY, ad. In an apocryphal man- 

’ ner; uncertainly ;* not unquestionably. 

A-P50'RY-PnAL-NfiSS, n. State or quality of 

* being apocryphal. Perry, 

+ AP-Q-CRItPH'J-OAL, a. Doubtful; apocryphal. 
^*-Apocryphical and ridiculous stories.”Bp.D 2 «^^. 

AP'0"I^d^L, a. {Zobl.) Without feet, or without 
ventral fins ; relating to an apodon. Brande* 

Ap'ODE,«. {Zool.) Same as Apodon. Brande. 

AP-Q dIc'TJC, ) [Qr, dirOSft(ts, a showing 

Ap-Q-dIc'TI-CAL, ) forth, a demonstration.] De- 
monstrative ; evident beyond contradiction, [n.] 

“ Holding an apodiciical knowledge.” Browne. 

AP-9-DIC'TI-OAL-LY, ad. So as to be evident 
beyond contradiction. “Synchronisms apo- 
dictically true.” More. 

Ap-O-DIX^IS, n. [L., from Gr. A man- 
ifestation.” If he had not afterwards given an 

apodiads in the battle-'* ^ir G. Buck. 

Jp'Q-DdH'y n, ; pi. Ap'p-da- [L., from Gr. « 
priv. and woC/y, iro^dj, a foot.] {Zool.) An ani- 
mal without feet ; — a name applied to several 
ordf rs or classes of animals without feet, and to 
an order of fishes without ventral fins. Brcmde. 

4-p6d ^O-SJfSf n. [L., from Gr. a resti- 

tution ; ditohBtafit^ to give back,] {Gram.) The 
consequent proposition, or conclusion, in a con- 
ditional sentence, the conditional part being 
called the i—the first part of a period. 

4^p6d~ Y- TE *RI- n. [L., from Gr. ixobvT^tav ; 

to strip off.] {Arch.) A dressing- 
room; a room for undressing at hatks. BT^mm. 

[L., from Gx.] Same as 
iApoobe, BaUey. 

Th« smi is in bis apogceon placed. FO^fax. 

jiP'O-GEE, n. [Gr. M, away from, and yif, the 
earth.] {Astron.) ^ The point in the orbit of the 
moon at which it is farthest from the earth. 
Anciently, when the earth was supposed to be 
the centre of the solar system, the term was 


applied also to that point in the apparent orbits 
of the sun and planets at which they were at 
the greatest distance from the earth. It is op- 
posed to perigee. Hind. 

4^p6gM-4^TU*ILf^ n. [It.] (Afws.) Properly 
Appogoiatura, which see. Mason. 

AP'O-GRAPH, n. [Gr- arlypat^v.’] A copy ; — op- 
posed to autograph, Todd. 

A-PU6'RA-PHAL, a. Relating to a copy. ^^Apog~ 

* raphal pieceL” Lee. 

AP*Q-LfiP-SY, n. [Gr. a stopping ; 

dtro^dftjSuvtal to arrest.] (Med.) A retention or 
suppression of any natural evacuation. Hooper. 

A-P0L-L1-NA'RJ-AN, ? 

sect of 

A-P0L-LI-nA^R1ST, j Apollmaris of Laodicea, 
who denied that our Saviour had a human 
soul. Hook. 

A-POL'LO-bJSL'VES-DBE?, n. A beautiful statue 
of Apollo, found, towards the end of the fif- 
teenth century, among the ruins of the ancient 
Antium. It was purchased by Pope Julius II., 
who placed it in the Belvedere of the Vatican, 
whence it takes its name. P. Cyc. 

A-POL'LY-ON, n. [Gr. iiroXXbav^ dzoXXOtCf to de- 
stroy.] * Same as Abaddon. 

Itt the Hebrew tongue is Abaddon, ... in the Greek 
tongue hath his name ApoGyon. Bev. is. 11. 

A-P0L-0-9^T'lC, [Gr. dro^yy» 7 TiK<Sff.] Re- 

A-POL-P-GJBt'I-CAL, S lating to, or containing, 

” apology ; said in defence or excuse. Milton. 

A-POL-O-GIiT'J-CAL-DY, ad. In the way of de- 

* fence or apology. “ Johnson. 

A-P9L-0-G£T'ICS, n, pi. (Theol.) A systematic 

* defence ; especially a philosophical or system- 

atic arrangement or exhibition of the evidences 
of Christianity. P. Cyc. 

A-PdL'0-9lST, n. One who makes an apology 

* for, or defence of, another. ** Apologists for 

Christian religion.** Barrow. 

A-PCL'Q-^IZE, V. n. [Gr. djroloy£{o/iai, to give 
in an account.] [t. apologized; pp. apolo- 
gizing, APOLOGIZED.] To make an apology or 
excuse ; to plead in defence, extenuation, or 
explanation. 

1 ought to apologias fas mj indiscretion. Wake. 

A-p5l'Q-9IZ-^:R, n. One who apologizes ; an 

* apolo^st. Hanmer. 

AP'0-L6GUE (ilp*p-18g), n. [Gr. MXoyosy a story.] 
A fabulous story or fiction contrived to teach 
some moral truth ; a fable. 

Somo men are remarked ibr pleasantness in raillen^? 
others fbr apologues and apposite, diverting stones. ZocZe* 

In all ages of the world, there is nothing with which man- 
kind hath oeen so much delighted as with those little ticti- 
tiouf stories, wMch go under the name of fables or atfo- 
logvee among the ancient heathens, and of parables m the 
sacred writings. JTorteits. 

4 ^*^ The difference between a parable and an 
apologue is, that the former, being drawn from human 
life, requires probability in the narration, whereas the 
apologue^ being taken fiom inanimate things or the 
inferior animals, is not confined strictly to probabil- 
ity* The fables of iEsop are apologues.** Fleming. 

Syn. — See Fable. 

tAP'O-L0G-U?:R Olp'o-Ibl-^r), n. A relater of 
apologues ; a fabler ; a fabulist. Bvaton. 

A-PdL'9-9Y, n. [Gr. dwoloylct, a defence; dwd, 

* from, and’ ^dyof, a discourse.] 

1. A defence ; a vindication ; as, “ Bishop 
Watson's Apology for the Bible.** 

In the book that is oall^ mine apology^ It is not required 
by the nature ot that name that it be any answer or defence 
for mine own self at all, but it snfficetK that it be, of mine 
own luaktug, an answer or defence fbr bomc otlicr. 

, Sir T. More. 

2. An excuse ; a plea ; an explanation. 

To Mm she hasted^ in her face excuse 

Came prologue, and apology too proniptf 

Which, with bland words at will, she thus addressed. MUon. 

SyiL — He made a satisfactory for his con- 

duct, and a good excuse for his absence ; his viaftdka- 
tion was sufficient. 

APr9-M®-O0M'®-TRY, n. [Gr. iwd, from, fjoinos, 
length, and pirpov, measure.] The art of meas- 
uring things at a distance. Kersey. 

AP-9-NEtT-ReSG'RA-PHY, n. [Gr. drrowtamj, the 
end of a muscle, and to describe*] {Anat.) 
A description of the aponeuroses. JGmgUson. 


AP-9“NEV-ROL'0-9Y, ft. [Gr. azovilpuiatff th#» 
end of aimi-^ele, and >.rfyo^, a discourse.] 

The anatomy of the aponeuroses., llunglison. 

Ap-g-^TF.u-Rd'sis^ n. I pi. 

[Gr., from from, and vevoovy a tendon ; dvo- 
vevouuf, to change into a tendon.] {Anat.) The 
membrane or tendon by which the muscles are 
attached to a bone, called aponeurosis of insert’ 
tion ; — applied also to a membrane within the 
substance of muscular fibres, called aponeuro- 
sis of intersection^ and to a membrane sur- 
rounding a muscle and preventing^ its displace- 
ment, eshed am eloping aponeurosis. Dunglison. 

AP-9-^Er-R5T''ir, a, {Anat.) Belonging or re- 
lating to the aponeuroses. Ibunglison. 

AP-9-NEr-R5T^O-MY, n. [Gr. diirovtipioati and 
TopiU a cutting.] {Anat.) Dissection of the apo- 
neuroses. Dunglison. 

AP-O-Pj&MP^TlC, a. [Gr, arbittpuroi; auovipnrta, 
to send away, to dismiss.] Denoting a song 
among the ancients, addressed to a stranger on 
his leaving a place. Knowles. 

4-p6PH\ei-SiS,n,\ pi. [Gr. dmi- 

a denial, a refusal.] ( Rhei.) A figure by 
which the orator seems to waive what he would 
plainly insinuate. Smith's Rhetoric, 

II AP-9-PHLfiG'MA-TlC, or AP-O-PHLlglG-MAT'IC 
[^p-o-fiSg'in^-tik, W. jP. i/rt. K. C.; 3lp-o- 
Swt.l, a, [Gr. dird, from, and 0l#yftrt, 
phlegm.] (Med.) Drawing away phlegm ; able 
to draw away phlegm. Hooper. 

II AP-O-PHLEG'MA-TIC, ». {Med.) A medicine 
for drawing away phlegm. Hooper. 

Ap-0-PHL6g'MA-TI§M, n. A medicine to draw 
aw'ay phlegm. * Bacon, 

AP-9-PHL5G-mAT'1-ZANT, n. {Med.) Any rem- 
edy which causes an evacuation of mucous or 
serous humor from the nostrils, as some ster- 
nutatories. Quincy. 

AP'’9I‘H-THfiGM (aipVtb€m), n. [Gr. diriJ 00 fy/Mrt, a 
pointed s^ing; t^iOiyyopat, to speak; L. apoj^ 
thegma ; It. apotemma ; Sp. apotegma ; JFr. 
apophthegme,'] A short, sententious speech or 
saying ; a valuable maxim ; a laconic, instruc- 
tive remark. — See Apothegm. 

Julius CsBsar did write a collection of npephtheamsy as ap- 
pears 111 an epistle of Cicero. Bacon. 

In a numerous collection of our Saviour’s apophthegms. 
there is not to be found one example of hophisiry or of false 
subnlcy, or of any thing approaching ilicreunto. Paley. 

ja®- The two orthographies of apophthegm and 
apothegm are in good use, and both are more or le.ss 
supported by the best Englisii Dictionaries. The 
spelling of apophthegm, however, is the one best aii- 
tnonzed by etymology ; yet the spelling of apothegm 
is perhaps best supported by common usage. 

Syn.— See Axiom. 

AP-9PH-THje;G-MAT'{-CAl4, a. Same as Apo- 
thegmatical. Todd. 

A-POPH^T-gE, n. [Gr. iuoifmyf/, an escape ; dird, 

’ from, and ^byrj, fliMt.] {Arch.) The part of a 
column where it begins to spring out of its 
base, usually moulded into a hollow or eavetto ; 
the scape or spring of a column. Brande. 

AP-9-rHlrL'LlTE, or A-r(5PH'YL-LfTE, w. [Gr. 
dwd, from, (bbXXov. a leaf, and a stone.] 

{Min.) A mineral composed chiefly of silica, 
lime, and potash ; — so named from its ten- 
dency to exfoliate under the blow-pipe. Dana. 

4-P6pH*Y-SIS, n. [Gr. dird, from, and 
birth ; to produce.] 

1. {Anat.) A process of a bone. Wiseman. 

2. {Bot.) The swelling regularly lengthened 
downwards beneath the theca of some mosses. 

Lindley. 

AP-9-I'LfiC'TlC, ) Relating to, or affected 

AP-9-PL£C'TI-OjAL, ) by, an apoplexy, Wiseman. 

AP-9-PL£c'TIO, n, [See Apoplexy.] One 
seized with an apoplexy. KnedekbuU. 

f AF^9«PLjSx, n. Apoplexy. Slhak. 

RepletiouB, apqplex, intestate death. JOryden. 

AP'9-PLjEXED (fip'o-pl«kst), a. Seized with an 
apoplexy. “ Sense ... is apoplexttd,** Shdk. 

AP^9-PL£X-Y, n. [Gr. iTTOTrlij^ia ; ArevJJiamo, to 
strike to tHe earth.] {Med.) A disorder which 
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suddenly surprises tlie brain, and takes away 
alL sense and voluntary motion. ArbutJmot, ^ 

71 . [L., from Gr. airopiaj doubt ; a . 

priv. and rrSpos, a way.] {RJtet.) A figure by 
which, the speaker intimates that he is in doubt 
what to do, or where to begin. Smith’s Rhetoric, 

AP-0R-RH(E ’4 (ap-or-rS'a), n, [Gr. arcdppoiay a 
floVving olf.] (.>/ea.) An emanation ; an efflu- 
vium. “ Atomical Glaiixilh. 

AP-Q-SjBP^^-dINE, n. [Gr. andj from, and 
rottenness.] QChem,) A peculiar crystallized 
substance obtained from putrid cheese. Brande, 

4~P6^-‘I~g-PR'SJS (?L-pSz-e-o-pe'&ts), n, [Gr. 

‘ airoiriuiwricis, a becoming silent.] (Rhet.) A 
form of speech by which the speaker, from 
strong feeling, breaks off suddenly, suppress- 
ing a part of his speech, to be mentally sup- 
plied by his hearers. Smithes Rhetoric, 

A-POS'TA-Sy, n. [Gr. <5:roffra(r/a, defection ; 

(Trrfpt^ to revolt.] Act of apostatizing ; departure 
from the principles which one has professed ; 
desertion ; deiection. 

The affable archangel had fore-warned 

Adam, by duo example, to be\v are 

Apostasy, MiUon, 

Syn.— See Defection. 

A-p6S'TATE, n, [L. apostata^ from Gr. dffooTdr??^.] 

1. One who has renounced his principles ; — 

used in an ill sense. Ayliffe, 

2. Cath, CMtrch,) One who, without 

a legal dispensation, forsakes a religious order 
of which he has been a member, Ogilme, 

Syn.— See Convert, 

A-P6s'TATE, a. False ; traitorous. Spenser, 

t A-Pds^TATE, V, n. To apostatize. Montagu, 

AP-QS-TAT'I-CAL, a. After the manner of an 
apostate. “ 'fo wear turbans is an apostatical 
conformity.*’ [R.] Sandys, 

A-P 6 S'TA-TiZE, V, n. [i. APOSTATIZED; pp, 

* APOSTATIZING, APOSTATIZED.] To forsuke 
one’s principles or profession. 

The Emperor Julian, that moat bitter advorsaxy of Chris- 
tianity, who had openly <ipwta.tvs&d from it. Porteus, 

^-P6s'T|;-MATE, n. To become an aposteme j 

* to swell and corrupt into matter- Milton, 

i\-p68-T5-MA'TIQN, n. The formation of an 

* aposteme. ApostemationSf salivations.” Greto. 

AP-QS-TfiM'A-TOfJS, a. Relating to an abscess 
or aposteme. Smart, 

Ap^Q-STEME [apVstem, S. W.J.Ja. Sm,; ?i-p5s*- 
tSiii, P.], ?!.. [Gr. aTTdaTjjfia ; i^ierrjptj to recede.] 
An abscess ; an imposthume. Wiseman, 

J PdS-TE-jRl^d'Rit from the latter.] (Lo- 
aio,) A term applied to a method of reasoning 
by which the cause is proved by the effect ; — 
opposed to a priori, Crabb, 

A-POS'tIl, n. [Fr. apostille. See Postil.] (Lit.) 

* A marginal note to a book. Brande. 

A-PdS'TLE (^-pSs'sl), n. [Gr. iirderroXos, a mes- 
senger ; to send forth ; L. apostolus,] 

Literally a person sent by another ; a messen- 
ger ; a missionaary ; — applied especially to one 
of the twelve deputed by Christ. 

Paul, a servant of God, and aposOe of Clirist. Titua L 1. 

Ue chose twelve, whom he named X«^vi.l8. 

Apostles'* creeds a confession of faith supposed 
to have been drawn up by the apostles themselves. 
The whole, as it now stands in the Liturgy of the 
Rnglish church, is to he found in the works of St. 
AmbroBOt who was Bishop of Milan in the fourth 
century. 

A-pOS'TLE.SH!p Ca-phs'sl-shlp), n. The office of 

* an apostle. Bomo apostleship in me.” Donne, 

A-pGS'TQ-LATB, n, [L- apostolcstm,] Apostle- 

* ship ; office of an apostle. KilUngheok, 

Ap-QS-Ml* 10, J a. L Relating to, or taught 

AP-OS-TdL^I-^CAL, >by, the apostles. 

That church which is founded upon Scripture, reason, 
apoatolveal practice, and antiquity. Hooker, 

The triple crown wAapostolic kej. Rroeke. 

2. Existing in the time of the apostles ; as, 

The apostolic church.” 

ApostoUcdl conaUttiHons and canons, collections 
of ecclesiastical rales and formularies, once attrib- 


uted to Clement of Rome, hut now generally sup- 
posed not to be genuine. They appeared first m 
the fourth century. Among these are fifty canons, 
which formed part of the apostolic constitutions, 
generally supposed to be of the third century, an- 
terior to the council of Nice. — Apostolic fathers^ 
the writers of the Christian church who were in any 
part of their lives contemporary with the apostles. 
They are Barnabas, ITcrmas, Clement, Ignatius, 
and Polycarp : the last three were martyrs. 

AP-OS-TOL'I-CAL-LY, ad. In the manner of the 
apostles. “Rightly and Milton. 

AP-OS-T 6 l' 1 -CAL-NESS, n. Quality of being 
apostolical. ^^Apostolicahiess of doctrine.”l/o 2 *c. 

AP-QS-t 6 l'I-CI§M, n. The quality of being ap- 
ostolical ; apobtolicalness. [a.] J, Morison, 

A-PdS-TO-Ll9'|-TY, n, {Theol.) The quality of 
being apostolical ; apostolicism. Faber, 

Ap-QS-T0l'1CS, pi. A name given to differ- 
ent sects that have pretended to imitate the 
simplicity and zeal of the apostles. Craig, 

A-POS'TE.Q-PHB> n. [Gr. dTcoarpocfu'f ; diroarpi^ta, to 

* turn away from,] 

1. (Rhet.) A figure of speech by which the 
orator or writer suddenly changes his discourse, 
and addresses, in the second person, some per- 
son or thing present or absent. 

Exclamation and apostrophe operate chiefly by sympathy, 
os they are the most ardent expressions of perturbation m 
the speaker. Hr, Campbell, 

2. (Gram.) The mark (’) showing that a 
word is contracted; as “lov’d the sign 
of the possessive case ; as, “man’s life.” 

Abbreviaring words by apostrophes, and . . . lopping 

Ap-QS-TROpII'IO, a. Relating to an apostrophe ; 
denoting an apostrophe. Todd, 

A-PdS'TRQ-PHIZE, f?. a, [*- APOSTROPHIZED ; 

* pp, APOs’tROPHIZINO, APOSTROPHIZED.] To 
address by an apostrophe. 

There is « pecnliarltv in Homer’s manner of omostrophiz- 
hio I HIM' I', .‘.'1* M^eekiPL' oi M n in the secona person, it 
lie 'i, i|', .iidi >i2 account. Pope, 

Ap'QS-TUME, n. Properly Aposteme. Harvey, 

AP-O-TAc'TITB, n, [Gr. imSraKros, set apart.] 
One of an ancient sect who affected to follow 
the example of the apostles in renouncing all 
their worldly goods. BucA, 

t A-POT'B-LJSM, n. [Gr. dsorUfo-fia,] 

1 . (Med,) The event of a disease. Dunglison. 

2. The casting of a nativity. Ash, 

n, pj., from Gr. a store- 

house or repository; d?roW6i7jui, to stow away.] 

L (Ant,) A storehouse for oil, wine, &c. 

Brande. 

2. An apothecary’s shop. Sir, W, Petty, 


A-pOth'^I-CA-RY, n. [Gr. dirod/ttcnt a deposito- 
* ry: lj.apothecd.] A keeper of a medicine shop ; 
a dispenser of medicines ; a vender of medi- 
cines ; a compounder of medicines. 

They have no other doctor biri the sun and the fresh air, 
and that, such an one as never sends them to the ajpothecor^. 


Syn.— See Physician. 


Ap-O’TRE' CI~Gm, n, , pi. XP-Q THB'cjf’A (66). 
[Modern L.*] {Bot,\ The disk containing the 
reproductive matter in most lichens. Gray, 


AP'Q-THfiGM (Slp'o-thSm), n, [Gr. dTto(p6Q(yfxa^ a 
pointed saying ; ds^, from, and (f>0£yfia, a word.] 
A sententious or remarkable saying of some 
distinguished person ; a terse, pointed saying ; a 
valuable maxim ; a laconic, instructive remark. 


By . . . soatlSring short apoth^mstinC. little pleasant stories, 
... his son was, in his inflmey, taught to abhor . . .vice. Walton, 

tile maw the^ we 


Originally and properly written apophdugm ; 
now commonly apothe^. See Apophthegm:* 
Syn. — See Axiom. 


AP-Q-TH|:g-MAt'IC, 5 a. Relating to an ap- 
AP-Q-THJPO-MAt'I-CAL, ) othegm ; sententious ; 
aphoristic. “A witty, apothegmoMcal compar- 
ison.” Warton. 


AP-p-TH:feO^MA-TlST, n. On who deals in apo- 
thegms ; a collector of apothegms. Pope. 


AP-0-THEG*MA-TfZE, v,9i. To utter apothegms. 

AP-Q-THE'Q-SIS [ap-o-the'o-sis, S, W. P, J, F, Ja. 
Sm, R, ; ap-9'ib^"S's|s, Ct'abb, Todd, B, ; hp-o- 
tlie-o'sjs or ap-o-tlie'o-s 5 s, K,], n. [G. d-ao 6 ioiaii\ 
dT:oBs6ta, to make into a God; diro, from, and 
Oedf, God.] The enrolment of a mortal among 
the gods; deification. South, 

“ This word, like metamorphosis, has deserted 
Its Latin accentuation on the penultimate syllable, 
and returned to its original Greek accent on the ante, 
penultimate. The other words of this termination, as 
amadvplosis, antiptosis, &c., retain the Latin accent, 
though all these words in Greek have the accent on 
the antepenultimate. This accentuation on the ante- 
penultimate IS so agreeable to the genius of our own 
tongue, that it is no wonder it is so prevalent. John- 
son, Sheridan, Kenrick, Ash, Scott, Buchanan, Bai- 
ley, and Perry have adopted it as I ha /e done , and 
only Smith, Barclay, and Entick accent the penulti- 
mate. So eminent a poet as Garth approves of the 
choice 1 have made, where he says, — 

‘Allots the prince of his celestial line 
An apotheom and rites divine.’ ” Walker. 

AP-Q-THE'Q-SIZE, v, a. To deify. Month. Rev. 

4-p6tii'E^SIS, n, fGr. dirddeots, a laying up in 
store ; d'TtoTidrjpi, to place away.l 

1. (Arch.) A repository of place for books, 

&c,, on the south side of the chancel, in the 
primitive churches. Sir G. Wheler. 

2. (Surg.) The placing of a fractured or dis- 
located limb in its proper position after the re- 
duction of the displaced paits. Duiiglison, 

4-P6T'0‘ME, n. [Gr, irroripvo}, to cut off.] 

1. (GeojTi.) The difierence between two in- 
commensurable lines or quantities. Thus the 
difference between the side of a square and its 
ffiagonal is the apotome, and is^ represented 
numerically by the expression 2 — 1, B9'ande, 

2. (Mus.) The remainder of a whole tone when 
diminished by a limma or smaller semi-tone. 
As the tone major cannot be rationally divided 
into two equal parts, the Greeks divided it into 
a greater and less semitone, the greater being 
the apotome, and the less the limma, the ratio 
of the two being as 2187 to 2048. B7'a7idc, 

Ap'‘g~TRJRP 'SISf n, [Gr, drdTpeipti:, a turning 
away ; dtrorpiiru), to turn back.] (Med.) The res- 
olution of a suppurating tumor. Iloope7\ 

Ap'Q-ZEM, n. [Gr. dirj, from, and to boil.] 
(Med.) A decoction. Wiseman, 

Squirts read Garth till apozerm grow cold. Gay, 

AP-Q-ZfiM'l-CAL, a. Like a decoction. “ Wine 
, . . adhibited in an apozemical form.” Whitaker, 

t AP-pAiR', V, a. [A. S. apeeran^ to pervert.] 
To make worse, or less ; to injure ; to impair. 
♦‘Gentlewomen, which fear neither sun nor 
wind for appairing their beauty,” Sir T, Elyot, 

t AP-PAIR', V. n. To grow worse. “All that 
liveth appaireth fast.” Morality of Every Jl/aw. 

AP-PA-LA'CHI-vJ-N, a, (Geog.) Denoting a chain 
of mountains m the United States, called also 
the Alleghany mountains* P, Cyc, 

AP-PAlL', V, a, [L. palleo, to be or look pale ; 

’ Fr. appalir, to make pale,] [t. appalled ; pp, 
APPALLING, APPALLED.] To frighten; to ter- 
rify; to dismay;— written also aj^al. 

Does neither rage inflame, nor fbar appall, 

Kor the black Icar of death that sadficiiii all? Pope, 

t AP-PAll*, V. n. To be dismayed. Spenser, 

AP-PAll^1NG-LY, ad. In a manner to appall. 

t AF-pAl'M^NT, n. Impression of fear ; terror. 
“Discouragement and appalment.” Bacon, 

AP'PA-NA^Ei n* [Low L. appanagium ; panis, 
bread.}’ (Lato.) Lands, &c., set apart by princes 
for the maintenance of their younger children, 
— See Apanage* Swift, 

AP-pAN'A“5^^ST, n, [Fr. apanagiste,] A prince 
to whom an appanage is granted. . Ogilvie, 

t AB-fAR^ AILB, V, a. [Fr* appareiUer.]i To pre- 
pare* “Would her wedding Chaucer, 

fAP 'PA-BATE, n. Apparatus. “ Such 
and order for public sacrifices/’ Sheldon. 

AP-PA-BA'Tys, n.; pi. Xp-pa-»A^tvs or Ap-pa- 
[L* apparOf to prepare-] 

1* A collection, or combination of means for 
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the neeoTnplishrnent of some purpose. “This 
jjoodiy apparatus of the imiverse.’^ Hale, 

2, A complete set of utensils or instruments 
for performing any operation or business ; as, 
“ Chemical apparatus ” ; “ Surgical apparafits" 

3. [Pkijs.) A series or system of organs con- 
cerned in any function of the animal economy ; 
as, “ The digestive ajyparatus ” ; “ Locomotive 
apparatus ” ; “ Yocal apparatus,^^ 

Murray, Smart, and some other grammarians, 
regard ajtpamtiH as both singular and plural ; but the 
regular phual form is bometimea used j as, Cntical 
apparatuses,*’ P, Cyc, 


AP-PAR'5L, n. [L, apparOt to prepare; Fr- aj3- satisfy. “Wellt 
pareil, preparation, provision, dress.] j. aP-PFAPH' v n 

1. Dress; clothes; clothing; attire; array; ^ imDeaS 

Testure ; raiment ; external habiliments. * ^ 

Tor the apparc? oft proclaims the maja. Shak, 1“ AP-PEa\CH'5®'» 

2. pL Embroidered ornaments attached to + ap-PEACH'MEN1 

ecclesiastical vestments. FairhoU. * „ ^ 


another body passing over it ; — opposed to oc- 
eultution. 

Circle of perpetual apparition^ (jSstran.) the circle 
within wluch the stars never set, Fersekel, 

Syn. — mipparition to the senses; rtjnenofthe im- j 
aginanon; a pale ghost i a frightful spectre i an airy 
phantom, 

AP-PAR'r-TOR, n* pL. apparo^ to prepare ; Fr. 
appanteur.] (Laic.) Formerly, an officer of 
any court of judicature;— now, the messenger of 
an ecclesiastical court. Ayliffe, 

t AP-PAY', t:. a. [Old Fr. appayety to pacify.! To 
satisfy. “Well a/ipairf she was.” Sidney . 


t AP-PAY', t:. a. [Old Fr. appayety to pacify.! To 
satisfy. “Well a/ipairf she was.” Sidney. 

t AP-PEACH', r, a, [Old Fr. apescher,"] To ac- 
cuse ; to impeach ; to inform against. Spenser, 


An accuser. 


t AP-PEACH'MjjgNT, n. Impeachment. Woitoti, 


S 3 rDU““ Common apparel 'y elegant dress', suitable AP-PEAL ,v. n. [L. awellOyto add^ss, to apply 
or clothing ; gay attire ; military array. Ves~ ^9 5 It. appclJare ; Sp. apelar ; Fr, appeler^ 

re and raiment are used on serious subjects ; elotk- [L APPEALED ; pp, APPEALIXO, APPEALED.] 

gr, clothes, apparel, and drass, on common occasions. 1 . (Law,) To transfer a cause from one to an- 

PAR'LL, r. O. [i. ArPAEEI,l.ED ; xm. APPAE- ^ 

-LING, APPARELLED-] I was constrained to fli^pertZ unto CiBsar. aexviu. 19 . 

1. To dress : to clothe : to robe : to attire- 2. To refer to another as witness. 


clotkei, or clothing ; gay attire ; military array. Ves- 
ture and raiment are used on serious subjects ; eloth- 
inff, clothes, apparel, and dr^ss, on common occasions. 

.fP-PAR^?L, r. a, [L apparelled ; pp, appar- 
elling, APPARELLED-] 

1. To dress ; to clothe ; to robe ; to attire. 

"With such robes were the king's daughters ajtpareUecI. 

2Si.xiii.l8. 

2. To deck; to adorn; to embellish. 

She did npparel her apparel, and with the piecionsncsa of 
her body made it most sumptuous. Sidnei/. 

3. t To fit out ; to furnish ; to equip. ** Ships 

well manned and apparelled.** Hayward. 


Wliether this, that the soul always thinks, he a self-evident 
proposition, I appetd to manldnd. Locke, 

f AP-PEAXi^ V, a, 1, To charge with a crime. “ I 
appeal you of murder.” B, Jonson, 

2. To pronounce ; to utter. 

Their prayers to ajnpcoZ, 

'With great devotion, and with httle zeal. Spermer, 


t AP-PAr' 5NCE, n. [Fr-] Appearance. Chaucer. AP-PEAL% w, 1. (Lain.) A removal of a cause 
, , , . _ from an inferior to a superior court or iurisdic- 

t AP-PAR'^:N-CY, w. Appearance. Gower. tion for the purpose of reexamination an 
AP-pAr'ENT, a. [L. appareo, apparens, to an- accusation, or criminal prosecution instituted 


t AP-PAR'^IN-CY, w. Appearance. Gower. 

AP-pAr'^INT, a. [L. appareo. apparens. to ap- 
’ pear ; Fr. appar&nti\ 

1. Plainly or easily seen; visible; open. 
“ This open and apparent shame.” Shak, 

2. iNot real ; seeming ; as, “ The apparent size 
of the moon.” 

3. Obvious; manifest; indubitable; evident. 

Hooker, 

Heir apparent, the immediate and Indubitable heir 
to the crown, in distinction from the hdr presumptive, 
— Apparent time, (Astron,) true time, or the time or 
hour as indicated by the sun’s passage over the me- 


by a person who has been injured by some 
heinous offence a proceeding by which one 
charged with crime confesses hw guilt, and ac- 
cuses his acccomplices in order to obtain his 
own pardon. Burrill, 

2. A reference to another as a witness ; as, 
“ To make appeal to another for the truth of an 
assertion.” 

3. A request ; a petition ; an entreaty. 

Whenever yet waa your appeal dexJed ? Shak, 

4. Besort; recourse. 


hour as indicated by the sun’s passage over the me- 4- Besort; recourse. 

ridian; — opposed to meam time, which is that which An appealio araw and to the God of host* !s all that U 

would be ind.cated by the sun if its orbit coincided left us. JP.J^nry. 

with the plane of the earth’s rotation and its angular , 

velocity were uniform . — Apparent motion, (Opt.) AP-PEAL A-BLE, a. oubject tO an appeal ; that 

seeming motion of a body arising from some other Hiay be appealed. . Howell, 

cause than its actual motion, — magnitude, . . * r / . xrrr. / vii 

(Opt.) the angle under which any line appears at the t AP-PEAL (ap-pSl'?nt), n. Appealer; ap- 

eye, or the angle made by lines drawn from its ex- pellant. “ Lords appealanis** Shak. 

tremities to the eye. — Apparent or sensible horizon, n at 1 t. t 

plane passing through the place of the observer at Ar-^AL JIR, ». 1. One who appeals, 
right angles to a vertical line, and bounded by the 3. f An accuser ; an appeacher. Fox, 

celestial sphere;— opposed to ratmaaZ horizon, which - rr 

passes through the centre of the earth. Hutton. AP-PEAR', v. n. [L. app^eo, to appear ; It. 


Syn.— The aj^arent size of the visible stars in a 
clear night; obvious tendency; man\fest contradic- 
tion; plainfncti indubitable evidence ; seeming truth; 
open sessions of a court or legislature ; certofnknowl- 
edge.— See Clear, Evident. 


t AP-PAr^^ 5NT, n. Same as Heir Apparent. 

m draw it [my sword] os apj^arent to the crown. Shak. 

AP-pAR']giNT-LY, ad. 1. Evidently ; obviously. 
“ If he . , . scorn me §0 apparently Shak. 

2, Seemingly j in show ; in semblance. “ The 
hor^n . . , the line apparently separating the 
earth and sky.” BrackUshy. 

AP-pAE'^;NT-N&SS, m The state or quality of 
being apparent. Sherioood. 

AP-PA-RI'^TIQN (tip-p?-rtsh'^n), n. [L- appe^bio.'] 

X. Appearance; visilifility, - : 

When Buddenly stood at my head a dream. 

Whose inward a[a>o»'Uion gently moved 

My ftney. MUfon. 

2 . The thing appearing ; a visible object. 

_ The heavenly bands 

- DownfSroroaskyof jawerUgWi^h©^ ' 

In Pajradise, and in ahuLixAde ludtf 
A glorious e^oparthon. Hilton, 


parire; Sp. aparecer; Fr. apparoir.'] [i, ap- 
■J® ® PEARED ; pp, APPEARING, APPEARED.] 

truth; ^ sight; to be visible, 

knowl- And when you saw his chariot but appecar. 

Have you not made a universal shouf? Shak. 

2. To become visible, as a spirit. 

®N'T. There appeared to them Moses and Elias. JUaft. xxvii. 8. 

Shak. la that nle^t did God appecer uhto Solomon. 2 Chron. i. 7. 
ously 3. To come before another to give account,. 
Shak. receive judgment ; to stand in the presence 
“ The some superior. 

Ig the When shall I come and God? Pa. xlii. 2, 

iksby, *^1 Oijpear befbre the judgment-seat of Christ. 

^ 2 Cor, V. 10. 

Jity of 4. To be open pr manifest to observation. 

ioood. Ihy appear wakey thy servants. Pt. ox. 18. 

^>^»o.] 6* To be clear by proof or evidence ; to be 

t plain, or evident. 

It doth not yet appear what we shall be. 1 John. lii. 2. 

MUtm. seem ; to look. 

1 , , Ye . . . outwardly appear righteoui unto men, but within 

T y« are fall of hy^^ensy and uuq,uit^. Mait, mHI. 27, 2^ 

Syp..— 3Se'SEEM. , ' ' 

Mmon. fAP-PfiAR^n. Appearance. FUioher. 


■ opposed to OC- , - The hypocrite wo-:l 1 r * * pnt c-i t ij i 1.- ■ of \ irtus, 

iritKM not thif n« 6t p < ■ i ■* ihl^aijh ii jii li 1*^^. 

. ? to save, his only cares 

stron.) the circle hu things svem right, no matter what they are. Vkurclulh 

Hersekel. ) 4 , personal presence ; mien ; air. 

■Wisdom enters the last, and so captivates with her appear- 
spectre ; an airy anei , t!mt he gives himself up to her. Atilhson, 

5, .Apparition ; supernatural visibility. 

\ prepare ; Fr. When I, even I Daniel, had seen the vision, . . . behold, 

, an officer of there stood betuTC me as the apjtcarance of a man. 

.emessenger of ^ g. ^ ProbabUitv ; seeming ; likelihood’!' 

^ There is that which hatli no appearance, Jtacan. 

to pacify.! To Syn.— Sec Air. 

Sidney. Ap-PE-VR'gK, n. One who appears. Browne. 

leAer.] Toac- Ar-PEAK'IXG, n. The act of appearing. “The 
iinst. Spenser, history of their appearings,** Spenser, 

Sherwood. AP-P£AR'JXG-LY, ad. Seemingly ; apparently. 

lent. WoU07i. sere anT^SSf rSS”'*" 

d^ss, to apply AP-PEA§'A-BLE, a. That may be appeased ; that 
Fr. appeler .] may be reconciled, or propitiated. XJdal, 

from one to’an- AP-PE.\§'A-BI.E-N£SS, w. The quality of being 
je, or umpire. easily appeased ; reconcilablencss. Johnsoti, 

. .dris xxviii. 19. AP-PEA^E^, V. a, [L. ad, to, and pax, peace ; Fr. 
5SS. appaiser.l ft. appeased ; appeasing, ap- 

a, be a self-evident PEASED.J To calm; to quiet; to pacify; to 

Locke, allay ; to assuage ; to reconcile ; to still ; to 

h a crime. “ I soothe; to compose; as, “ To appease the pas- 

B. Jonson, “ The civil wars WTre appeased.** Varies. 

Syn. — Appease wrath, calm the feelings; quiet 
or pacify the child ; allay heat or hunger ; assuage 
zeal. Spenser. g^ef* reconcile enemies ; still commotion ; soothe care ; 

compose the mind. — See Allay, Satisfy. 

*£LX Oi C£tlXS0 ■“ 

irt or iurisdic- AP-PEA§E'M?NT, n. Act of appeasing. “For 
lination : an appeasement and mitigation.^* Cudxoorth 

ion instituted AP-PEA§'®R, %. One who appeases or pacifies, 
ared by some - , m 

by which one AP-PEA§*lVE, a. That mitigates or appeases ; 

; guilt, and ac- Shaving the power to appease. Sherwood. 

to obtain his AP-Pj&L'LAN-CY, n. ]X. appello, to address.] 
Burrill, Appeal capability of appeal, [r.] Todd. 

the truth of aii AP-p£l'LANT, a. Belating to an appeal; ap- 
pealing. Const, and Canons Eccl 

ntreaty, AP-PfiL'LANT, n. (Law.) One who appeals ; a 

enied? Shak. person or party by whom an appeal is made : 

— opposed to respondent or appellee. Burrill. 
loatf !s ^at is AP-PfiL'LATE, a, (Law.) Belating to appeals ; 

having cognizance of appeals. “ Appellate ju- 
i appeal ; that risdiction.^* Blackstone. “ The judges, neither 

Howell. the original nor the appellate** Burko, 

^.ppealer; ap- AP-P?L-LA'TIQN, 1. f An appeal. B. Jbw 80 ». 

Shak. 2. The name by which any thing is called ; 

- a specific or distinctive name ; a title. Browne. 

, ' Fox “ S®® Name. 

AP-PfeL'LA-TiVE, a. (Gram.) Common:— ap- 
» .-V* plied to name, and opposed to;?ro;?er. Bp. Bull. 

II.RED.] AP-PfeL'LA-TXVE, n. 1. A common name, or 

noun, as opposed to a proper one. Wafts, 
pmtar, si^ificant name; an appellation; a 

fit? ’ Shok. title. “An appellatwe of scorn.” Bp. Taylor, 

;^P-PfiL'LA-TlVE-LY, ad. In the manner of nouns 
I. ^<zri. xxvii. 8. appellative. “ Bendered awpeWaffBeXi/.” Fuller. 
aon. %Chron.l,T, ^ ^ 

give account, AP-PEL*L^-TlVE-N]gSS, n. State or quality of 
the presence ' l>eing appellative. Fuller, 

jjLp-PfiL'LA-TQ-RY, a. That contains an appeal, 
od? Pa. xKi. 2. “ An appellatory libel.” Ayliffe, 

iHseatof^8t.o AP-P®L-LEE' [&p-el-s', S. W, P, Ja. Sm,; ^p- 

servatiou The party against whom 

“ an appeal has been made : — opposed to the 

p».ox.i6. appellant, and more usually termed the re- 

aence; to be ^^ondent, Burrill. 

„ AP-PfiL'LQR, or AP-P^:L-L6 r' [ap-pSrioT, Ja. 
iJaAnSi. 2 . Sm. % lYA], (Late.) One who 

makes an appeal ; an appellant, Whishaw, 
When appeUor and appellee are used in opposl- 
' tion to each other, they are both commonly accented 

on the last syUable. 


8 , A preternatural appearance ; a visible aP-PBAI^^ANCE, n. X The act of appeaxing, 

kiMT • a 0*rkrtC+: • o • o r\r%^'arv 4 'e\ru% , I * dd mi * • _T - ?■ « ** ^ 


spirit; a ghost ,* a spectre; a phantom.- 

Tender mmds ahiOuld not recelvo early impreflelona of gob- 
line, opectres, and apparitions. Locke. 

4. (Asti^on.\ The reappearance of a luminary 
after being hid belov7 the horizpn or behind 


“ They were surprised at the sudden a^ear- 
<mce of the enemy.” Jonnson. 

. 2. That which is seen ; a phenomenon ; as, 
** The appearemee of the c^uds betokens xain.” 
9. Seznblance; show. 


AP'PjpN-AGB, n. (Xaio.) A child’s part br por^ 
tion. — See Appanage. TomUns, 

AP-PjBND% V. a. [L. c^eTtdo, to hang or attach 
to ; It. appendere ; Fr. appendre^ [u append- 
ed ; APPENDING, APPENDED.] 

X To hang or attach, to, as an inscription to 
a column, or a seal to a record. 
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APPLY 


2. To add to something, as a supplement to 
a book ; to subjoin ; to annex. 

j^P-PEND^A5^E, ». Something added, attached or 

* annexed*; a concomitant. 

Modesty is the appendage of sobriety* and is to chastiiiy, to 
temperance, and to humility, as the Innues are to a garment. 

Jip.Taulor. 

f AP-PEND'ANCE, n. Something annexed or at- 
tached ; an appendage. Bp» Hall, 

AP-PfiNB'ANT, a, 1. Hanging to ; belonging to ; 

* annexed'; concomitant. Sp* Taylor. 

2. (Law.) Appended to by prescription, as a 
right of common to a freehold, or one inherit- 
ance to another that is superior or more wor- 
thy. Burrill. 

AP-PfiND ANT, n. That which belongs to anoth- 
' er thing ; an adventitious part. Hale. 

t AP-P^ND'5N-CY, n.. State of being appendant. 
**By right of appeTtdmey.” Spelman. 

t AP-Pto'Dl-CATE, i?. a. To annex. Hale. 
t AP-PfiN-Dl-CA'TIQN, An appendage. Hale. 
AP-PfiN^Di-CLB, n. A small appendage. Smart, 

JSP-P^IN-dIo'U-LATE, a. [L. appendicular a small 
appendage. J (Bot,) Having some kind of ap- 
pendages. P. Cyc. 

AP-PfiN^DJX, n. \ pi. ^p-pfiN'Dj-CE§, or ap-pJSn'- 
3 >ix-Tgs. fL. appendix ; ad^ to, and pendOf to sus- 
pend.] Something appended; an adjunct or 
concomitant ; — a supplement added at the end 
of a literary work, Brande. 

^P-PENSE^ a. [L. appmdOr a/ppensuar to attach 
' to.] (Bot.') Hanging from above. Gray, 

t Ap-P^R-CEIVE', V. n, [Fr. appercevoir,'] To 
comprehend ; to perceive- Chaticer. 

t Ap-P^1E-CEIV'1NG, w. Perception. Chaucer, 

AP-P®R-o:£P'TIC)N, (Met.) That degree of per- 
ception which reflects upon itself; self-con- 
sciousness; consciousness. Reid, 

Gonseiousuefis denotes a state, aiy>ereepti(m, an aot, of the 
e 0 o$ and from this aLono the suponoxity of the latter is ap» 
parent. MeikleSom, 

t AP-Pl5R'lL, Danger; peril. Shak. 

AP-P®R-TAIN', V, n, [Low L. appertineo ; It. aja- 
partenere ; Fr. appartenir.'\ [t. appertained ; 

pp. APPERTAINING, APPERTAINED.] 

1. To belong to, as of right or by nature. 

The Father, to vhom, in heaven, supreme 
Kingdom, and power, and glory appertains, Milton, 

2. To relate to ; to belong to by custom. 

Hang monmfhl epitaphs, and do all rites 

That unto a buriaL Shak. 

t AP-FER-tAin'M®NT, n. That which apper- 
tains ; an appurtenance. Shak, 

AP-PER'Tjp-NANCE, n. Same as Appxjrte- 
‘ NANCE. ‘ Browne. 

t ^P-Pj£R'T®-NANCE, e. a. To supply as of 
fight. Aj^eHenanced with . . . parks.” Carew, 

t AP-P£e'TI-N£nt, a. Belonging to. 
t A.P-P^TR'Tl-N'^NT, n. Any thing pertaining. 

To famish him with all appertaieKU. Shah. 

AP-PllTE^ V, a. [L. appeto, to seek after.] To 

* desire. ** Matter appeteth iovm.** Chazteer. 

AP'P^-TfiNCB, appe^ejvHa; It. appe- 

AP'P?-TBN-OYi 5 tepza i Sp. qpetemia ; Fr. ap- 
ptiienee.] 

TL Eager desire ; strong appetite. 

Bred only and completed to the taste 

Of lustful appetence, Mmon, 

2. Natural tendency or inclination. 


1. Natural desire to gratify any of the senses. 

Who IS there that has not instigated his appetitea by indul- 
gence? Johnson. 

2. Desire of food ; hunger. 

Wilt thou fill the appetite of the young hens? 

Jobxxxmi, o9. 

3. The object of eager desire. 

Power being the natural appetite of princes. Sw\ft. 

f AP'PJgl-TiTE, V. a. To desire. Sir T. Elyot. 

t AP-PB-Tl”TIpN (ap-pe-tish'un), [L. appeti- 
tio.’] Desire. '^‘Appetition or aversation.” Male. 

t AP-P?-TI"TIOUS,g. Palatable; desirable. *^Ap- 
petitious . . . and toothsome.” Brief Deacr. 

AP'P?-Tl-TiVE, a. That desires. “The appe-- 
titive part of our nature.” X)r. Sheldon. 

AP'Pjp-TfZE, V. a. [Fr. appetissant, exciting ap- 
petite.] To create an appetite. Sir W. Scott. 

A word in use in the north of England. Sroekett, 

Ap'Pjp-TlZ-JglE, n. That which appetizes. Byron. ' 

Ap'PI-AN, a. Relating to Awius ; — denoting a 
way from ancient Rome to Brundusium. Ency. 

AP-PLAUD', V. a. [Xi. applaudOy to clap the hands 

* in approbation ; It. applaudire ; Sp. aplaudir ; 
Fr. applaudir.l \i. applauded ; pp. applaud- 
ing, APPLAUDED.] ! 

1- To praise by clapping the hands, or by 
acclamation. 

I would applaud thee to the very echo. 

That should applaud again. Slictk. 

2. To praise ; approve ; commend. j 

O that our fathers would applaud our loves. Sheik. 

fiyn. — See Commend. 

AP-PLAud'^1R, n. One who applauds. Burton, 

AP-PLAu§E^n. Act of applauding; a shout of 

‘ approbation ; public commendation ; acclama- 
tion; loud praise. 

4 nj3Zdvse is the spur of noble nodads, the end and of 

weak ones. Colton. 

Syn.— He was received with acclamatioitr and his 
speech met with unbounded applause, .Acclamation is 
expressed by the lips; applause^ la by the 

hands. 

AP-PLAU^SIVE, a. Applauding. Sir R. Famhaw. 

Ap'PLE (stp^pl), n. [A. S. e^lf apel^ or aeppeli 
Ger. a^el.) (Bot.) A species of Pyrm ; apple- 
tree; JPyrua mahts : — me fruit or the ^pie- 
tree, or Fyrus malm. Gray. 

Jipple of the eye, the pupil of the eye. X>tut, xxxU. 
10. — .Apple of dxscordr cause of general contention : — 
a mythological allusion to the golden apple thrown 
into an assembly of the gods by the goddess of Dis- 
cord, on which was written, “ To the fairest,” and 
which gave rise to a contention between Juno, Mi- 
nerva, and Venus, to the last of whom it was award- 
ed by the judgment of Paris. 


Ap'PLE (ip'pl), V, n. To form like an apple. 
“ One [turnip] applea above ground.” Marshall. 

Ap'PLE-BLIghT, n. (Ent.) A species of aphis, 
covered with a white cottonj secretion, and 
which multiplies exceedingly in the crevices of 
diseased apple-trees. Harris. 

Ap-PLE-BEAN'DT, > m s.] A liquor dis- 

Ap-PLE-JAck', S tilled from cider ; cider- 
brandy. Boucher. 


The present egaumide precisely eentm^cti the opinion 
that the parts of animals may have been nil fbrined by whet 
ts celled appetenw, L e. endeavor perpetueted, end Impex- 
ceptibly working its effect through en incalculable series of 
geueraaons. JPol^* 

t AP'PE-TfiNT, a. [L- appetOj appetena, to seek, 
to long for.] Very desirons. Sir G. Bmk. 

t A P-PJg-TI-BlLT-TY, n. Quality of being desira- 
ble. ^^Appefibility of the object.” Bramhall. 

t Ap^P^-TJ-BLB, a. \l4. appetibiHa.'} Desirable. 
“ The most appetible object.” Brotme. 

AP'PJfil-TfTE, n. [L. c^etitusr natural desire; 
It. appetite ; Sp. opeHto ; Fr. appetit.'] 


AP-PLE-BtS’T'TjpR, n. [XT. S.l A sauce made of 
apples stewed in cider ; apple-sauce. Ogilvie. 

AP^PLB— Dt^MP-LlNG, n, A dumpling made with 
apples. Child. 

Ap^PLE-OEApt, n. A scion or graft of an ^pie- 
tree* “ Three . . . sorts of apph^graftaJ* Boyle. 

AP^FliE-HAlUV^ST, ft. The time of gathering 
apples. M, /onaon, 

AP'PltE^^rCHN, ft. See ^oen-Apple. Shak. 

Ap^PLE-pIb, n. A pie made with apples, 4*A- 

ApT*LB-P£E 5R'DBH« a colloq|,uial expxesri^on. 
denoting perfect order. Ogihie. 

Ap'PLB-SAuoe, ft. Sauce made of apples. Parks. 

Ap-PLE-SNAIL', ft. A term applied to the sheills 
of the genus AmpuUaria, WoodwanL 

Ap'PLB-TART, ft. A tart made of apples. Shak. 

AP'PLE-TREE, ft. [A. S. €^l4reofo.'] A tree which 
produces apples ; Pyrua Mahts. Loudon. 


AP'PLE-WO-MAN (-wfim-un), n. A woman who 
sells apples. * * Pope. 

t Ap'PLE-YARD, 71. An orchard. Prompt. Parc, 

AP-PLI'A-BLE, a. That may be applied. Hooker. 

AP-PLFANCE, w. Act of applying; application. 

Diseases, despeinte grown, 

By desperate appliances are relieved. Shak, 

AP-PLI'AN-CY, w, 1. Act of applying, 

2. The thing applied. J. Hunter, 

AP-PLI-CA-Bll.'{-TY, n. Applicableness. More, 

AP'PLl-CA-BLE, a. That may be applied ; suita- 
ble. “ i'ustly applicable to the present state of 
mankind in general.” Mason, 

Ap'PLI-CA-BLE-N£ss, n. Fitness to be applied ; 
applicab’ility. Boyle. 

AP'PLJ-CA-BLY, ad. So as to be able to be prop- 
erly applied. ' Johnson. 

Ap'PLJ-CAN-CY, 7t. The state or quality of be- 
ing an applicant. Ogilvie. 

AP'PLI-CANT, ft. 1. One who applies ; a peti- 
tioner ; a suitor ; a candidate. Todd. 

2. A diligent student ; one who applies him- 
self closely ; — sometimes, says Pickering, im- 
properly so used in the U. S. 

Ap'PLI-CATE, ft. (Math,) A chord which is 
bisected* by a diameter. 

JSpplieate numhersr concrete nnmlaera.’^ JtpplicaU 
ordmatOr an applicate with leference to an axis of 
the curve, or a double ordinate perpendicular to an 
axis of the curve. Davies ^ Peck. 

t AP'PLJ-CATE, t?.a. To apply. Pearson. 

AP-PLJ-CA'TIQN, ft. [L. application 1. Act of 
applying; as, “His pain was relieved by the 
application of the proper remedies.” 

2. That which is applied; as, “He proposes 
to make trial of a new application^* 

3. Solicitation; entreaty; appeal. “A pa- 

tent . . . passed, upon the application of a poor, 
private, obscure mechanic.^’ Swift. 

4. Assiduity ; industry ; intense study ; close 
attention. 

I have discovered no other way to keep our thoughts close 
to their business but by firoquent attention and appiiaahon, 

JLocke. 

6. Reference of one thing to another, in 
order to discover, or illustrate, fitness, agree- 
ment, or correspondence. 

How necessary it is to examine scrupulously the appKea. 
tibnof every figure I BolingWoke. 

Syn. — See Attention, 

Ap'PLI-CA-tIve, a. That applies. Bramhall. 

tAp'PLl-CA-TQ-Rl-LY, ad. With application. 
“ Instrumentally or applicatorily.** Montagiu 

AP'PLI-CA-TQ-RY, a. Having an application. 
“ A home and dpplicatory manner.” Willdna. 

AP'PLJ-CA-Tg-RY, n. That which applies. 

There are but two ways of applying the death of Christs 
jfeith is the inward oppUeaiory. Tapior, 

tAP-PLl'BD-LY, By application. « Of them- 
selves, or appUedlyr acts of religion.” Montagu. 

AP-PLT'®E, n. One who applies. Montagu. 

f AP-PLl'MJpNT, n. Application. Marston. 

AP-PLY' V, a. [Gt. rXlKu; L. applioo ; It. appH 

' care ; Sp. apUcar ; Old Fr. applier ; Fr, 
gzter.'] [«. applied ; pp, applying, applied.] 

1. To put, lay, or place upon. 

to her some remediefw Shah. 

2. To convert to use ; to use ; to appropriate. 

The profits thereof might be a^Ued towards the support 

of the year. Cksfddkm. 

3. To direct ; to address. 

Sacred vows and myttto song e»pZisd 

To grisly Pluto and his gloomy bride. Pope*. 

4. To direct with diligence, or attentively. 

ttfine heart unto instruction, and thine ears to the 
w««ase? knowle^. JPrtm, xxiiL 18; 

5. To make use of as suitable or fitting. 

I repeated the verses wXUeh I tomaexty os^Ued to 

e. t To betey, ; to ^anploy . 

Syn. — See Addict. 

^-PLY', V. n. Tu To suit; to fit; as, “This 

' appUea well to the case.” 
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2. To have recourse by request or petition. 

I had no thoughts ot to any but himself, jh'tnt/’t. 


APPOQGMTUR^ (?ip-pSj-?- 
n. [It. appogqiare, 

to lean upon.] (-W«,v.) A .m.n .« 
note of embellishment or appoggiaturas. 
expression introduced before the principal note ; 
a passing note ; fore note ; giace note. Dwight, 

AP-POl XT', r. a, [L. ad, to, and punctum, a point 5 
It. appuRtare ; Sp. apuntar ; Fr. appumter.'] [i. 
APPOINTED ; pp, APPOINTING, APPOINTED.] 

1. To fix ; to set ; to determine ; to prescribe. 

Thou hast appointed his bounds. Job xiv. &. 

2 . To settle by agreement. 

This is the day appointed for the combat. Shak, 

3. To decree ; to order ; to command ; to 
ordain ; to direct- 

Thy servants are ready to do whatsoever my lord the king 
shall apiiuint, 2 Sam, xv. IS. 

4. To assign ; to allot ; to designate. 

Man hath his daily work of body or mind 
Appointed, which declares lus dignity. jUiiton, 

5. To name or set apart for an office ; to con- 
stitute. 


Ijook ye out among you seven men of honest report . . . 
whom we may a 2 >/Jotn£ over this business. Aetit vi. 3. 

6- To furnish; to equip; to supply; — used 
in this sense chiefly as a participle ; as, ** The 
army was well appointed.** 

7 . To point at for the purpose of censuring; 
to arraign ; to denounce, [r.] 

Appoint not heavenly disposition, father. Milton. 

8. (^Law.) To direct a new disposition of an 

estate already conveyed, by virtue of a power 
contained in such conveyance ; to create or di- 
rect a use ; to limit a new use ; to substitute a 
new use in place of a former one. Burr ill. 

Syn. — Appoint to an office; appoint a meeting, a 
successor ; constitute a leader or judge ; constitute gov- 
ernments, laws, offices. An officer orders or directs] a 
phj^sician prescribes} Providence ordaina.— See .AL - 1 
LOT, Constitute, Fix, Institute. 

AP-P(3iNT', V, n. To decree ; to resolve. 

For the Lord had. appointed to de&at the good counsel of 
AhithopUel. 2 Sani. xvii. 14. 

AP-PdtNT'A-BLB, a. That may be appointed. 

AP-P5Int'5D, p. a. 1. Settled; established. 
“There was an appointed sign.’* Judges xx. 38. 

2. Equipped; furnished; supplie<L 

Goodly appointed, in clothing sumptuous. JBarclap. 


AP-PotNT-EE', n. 1. One who receives an ap- 
' pointment ; one appointed. 

2. (Alii,) A foot soldier, who, for long or 
special services, has greater pay than other 
privates. Scott, 

^P-PdiNT'^lR, n. One who appoints. Gregory, 

AP-P<3!NT'M]pNT,». 1. Act of appointing; 

2. State of beii^ appointed, or named^for an 
office ; station ; office ; as, ** He obtained a lu- 
crative anointment,** 

3- Assignation ; previous arrangement. 

They had made an appo/intinent together to come to mourn 
with Mm. ’ J06IUII. 


4. Decree; destination; law; as, “All must 
submit to the appointmmts of Providence.” 

6« Direction; bidding; order; command. 

If I command ]um,^^w^my a^pidsttment, Shak. 


6- Equipment ; equipage. 

TTp higher to the plajlu, where we Tl set ibrfli 

In beM appoisntment all our regiments. Shodt. 


7- Allowance; salary; pension; pay. 


His ambii8sad.ors complain of nothing more 
than the slendemess of their aj^vram/ent*. 


fireqimn^ 


8- A part, or exercise, assimed for com- 
mencement in an American eollege.’ 

d. {Law.) A deed or instrument whiph. is exe- 
cuted in pursuance of a power contained! in some 
preceding deed, and which operates as a con- 
veyance, by limiting a use, or by substitutang 
a new use for a former one. ^ 

t AP*-P01tT'ER» [^* to Wing;] * A 

hringer in. Hale, 


i\P-POR’TIQN, V. a. [Fr. etpporiioim&r^ [t. ap- 
‘ PORTIONED; pp, APPORTIONING, APPOR- 
TIONED.] To set out or divide in just propor- 
tions ; to distribute ; to allot. Taylor, 


Syn. — See Allot. 


t AP-P6 e'TIOX-ATE-X£ss, «- Adaptedness. 

AP-POR'TIO.X-IIR, > 1 . One who apportions; a 
limiter; a bounder. Cotgrave. 

AP-POR'TION-MKXT, n. Act of apportioning; 
distribution or division of property so as to 
give each interested person a just share. 

t.\P-P6i^E', i'. a. [L. appono, to put to ; Fr. qp- 
'poserA 

1. To place before. “ Atrides . . - food suffi- 
cient apposdd before them.” Chapman. 

2. To put questions to; to embarrass by 

questions , to pose. Bacon, 

AP-P 6 ;$’ 51 R, n. {Law.) An examiner; a ques- 
tioner: — applied to an officer in the English 
exchequer. BurnB. 

AP'PQ-§ITE (ap'p-zlt), a. [L. apponOj appositus, 
to apply to.] Proper; fit; suitable; well ap- 
plied; relevant; as, “ An remark.” 

Ap'PO-§ 1TE-LY (hp'^zit-le), ad. Fitly ; suit- 
ably. Appositely and piopeily ask.” South. 

Ap'PO-§ITE-NKSS, n. Fitness; suitableness. 
“ F itness, rightness, appositeness.** Hale, 

AP-P0-§1“TI0N (Ap-o-zTsh'un), n. [L. appositio.} 

1. Addition ; application. “ It grows by the 

apposition of new matter.” Arbuthnot, 

2. {Gra»i.^ The putting of two or more 

nouns or pronouns, meaning the same thing, 
in the same case. Pearson, 

AP-PO§'j-tIve, a. (Gram.) Placed in apposi- 
tion. Appositive to the words going imme- 
diately before.” [r.] KnatekhuU. 

AP-PRAIk^'AL, >«. Act of appraising ; val- 
AP-PRAI§E'M^JNT, J uation. Blackstone, 

AP-PRAI§E' (ap-priz'), v, a, [L. ad, to, and pre^ 

' Hum, a price, i. e. to set a price to ; It. apprez^ 
zare\ Sp. apreciari Fr. appreder,^ [i. ap- 
praised ; pp, APPRAISING, APPRAISED.] To 
set a price Dpon; to estimate the value of; to 
value ; as, “ To appraise goods.” Blackstone, 
j 0 ^ This word is frequently pronounced, and some- 
times written, apprize-, and it was formerly so written 
by ffood En;rli‘‘li auThors,as Lord Bacon, Bishop Hall, 
&c. Dr. Webster spells it opprtte ; bat the Bi^lish 
dictionaries uniformly have appraise ; though Todd, 
after giving the word appraisement, adds, “ Formerly, 
and rightly, appriiemext.*^ 

A^-PRAI§E'Mjg;NT, n. Act of appraising; set- 
ting a price ; valuation. Bktekstone, 

AP-PRAI§'BR, n. [Old Fr. appreisour,'] One 

* who sets a price, or appraises. Green. 

+ AP-PR?!-CA'TI0N, n. [L- apprecor, to adore, to 
pray to.] Earnest prayer. Bp. Hall, 

f Ap'PR^-CA-TQ-RY, a. Praying or wishing any 
good. “Not so moob. apprecatory as declara- 
tory benedictions.” Bp. Hall, 

AF-PBE'CI-A-BLE (ap-prs’slif-a-bl, 66), a. Capable 

* of being appreciated or estimated. Walker, 

AP-PBE'Cl-ATE (?Lp-prS'shf-at, 66), v. a, [Fr. ap~ 
preder, — See Appraise.] [*. appreciated ; 
pp, APPRECIATING, APPRECIATED.] 

1. To estimate justly ; to set a just value on ; 
as, “ To appreciate the merits of a writer.” 

2. To raise the value of. [Improperly so 
used by Dr. Bamsay,'] 

Syn. —See Estimate. 

AP-PRE'CJ-ATE, ©, n. To rise m value; to be- 

* come of more value. [Sometimes improperly 

so used in the XJ. S.] Pickering, 

AF-PRE-^Ol-A'TI<7N (^p-prS-shp-S'shnn), n. 

1. Act of appreciating ; valuation. 

2. Increase in worth or value; a rising in 

value. ^ See Appreciate. Ogume, 

^P-PEE'Cl-A-TlVB (ap-pre'sh^-^-tlv), a, That 
appreciates ; capable of appreciating. Ec. Beo, 

AP-PI^E'tol-^-TQ-RY (ap-br5>he-a-to-r§), a, 'that 
appreciates or values. ’ Wedt, JRev, 

AP-PKg-HfiND', V. a, [L. ap^ehendo ; ad, to, 
and prehendo, to take hold of ; It. apprendere 5 
Sp. aprmder ; Fr. apprendre.'] [iVapprbhbnd- 
BD ; APPREHENDING, APPREHENDED.] 

1. To lay hold on ; to take with the hands. 

Th^re b ]i6ffihig bnt bath a double handle, or at least ve 
have two hands to c^^yrehend xL Tat/ior. 


2. To seize as a criminal ; to take prisoner? 
to arrest ; to seize by virtue of a warrant. 

The gn\ emor . . . kept the city . . . with a garrbon, de* 
sirous to itjjjirt-hi ml me. -* Cor. xi. .TJ. 

3. To conceive by the mind; to suppose; to 
imagine ; to believe. 

Full to the u<-!noat meamre of what bliss 
liuin..ii (lv:i.n cJii t k {»r ij,>i litnrl. Milton. 
We apprehtivd many truths wlueli ae da not corapn heiul 

Tnnch, 

4. To think on with fear; to fear; to dread 

It was justly apjirehenflrd XhvA tliere mig^ht be soniedan> 
gcr m acquumting them with their own numbers. GiW)*m. 

Syn. — Apprehend, seize, or arrest a person accused 
of a crime. — apprehend and to amcen e are iom- 
niouly applied to tilings that liave a retil existence ; to 
suppose and tm^g-tne, often to things which evist only 
in the nnaginatiuu. To apprehend is simply to take 
an idea into the mind ; to conertre, to form an idea. 
Wiiat one supposes, may be doubtful ; wlxat one ima- 
gine^, may be impossible.— To opprcAfad, to fear, and 
to dread, all imply expectation of future evil. A 
faint emotion is called apprehension ; a stranger one, 
fear; a still stronger, c/rcad. Apprehend an unpleas- 
ant occurrence ; fear misfortune ; dread great calam- 
ity or tyranny, 

AP-PR^-HEND', r. w. To think; to suppose; to 
imagine ; to conceive. Atterhury, 

AP-PRg-HJ&ND'JglR, ». One who apprehends. 

AP-PR5I-IIEN'SI-BLE, a. That may be appre- 
hended or conceived. Browne, 

AP-PR^I-HEN'SION, w- [L. apprehensto.'] 

1. Act of apprehending ; seizure ; arrest. 

And go we, brothers, to the man that took liim, 

To question ol his apprehension. aSAoI:. 

2. The faculty by which ideas are conceived ; 
understanding ; intellect ; intellection. 

In apprehemion how like a god 1 Shak, 

3. Opinion; sentiment; belief; conception. 

The expressions of Scripture are commonly suited, in 
those matters, to the vulgar ap2/rcke7motvs. Locke, 

4. Distrust; fear; dread; suspicion. 

Better to be despised for too anxious ajiprehensions than 
ruined by too conhdent security. ISiale. 

Apftrehetikioit. in logic, is that act or coudiiion of the mind 
in v, hich it receivoa the notion of any object, and which is 
analogous to the perception of the senses. Whately. 

Syn. — See AlaemC. 

AP-PR?-H£N'SIVE, a, 1. Quick to understand. 
“ Teach such appreketisive scholars,” Holder. 

The soul-fraught eye and apprehensive air. Scott. 

2. t Sensitive; perceptive. 

Mangle my apprehensive, tcuderest parts. Mdton. 

3. Fearful ; distrustful. “ Apprehensive of 

evils,” Tillofson. 

Syn.— See Distrustful, Fearful. 

AP-PR^-HJ^N'SIVE-LV, ad. In an apprehensive 
manner ; with apprehension- Johnson. 

AP-PRS-HJ&N'SlVE-NfiSS, n. State or quality 
of being apprehensive. Wotton, 

AP-PRfiN'TlCE ( 9 .p-prSn'tis), n. [L. apprehendo, 
to grasp ; Fr. apprenti, a learner ; apprendre, 
to learn ; Sp. aprendizf\ A person bound by 
indenture, for a certain time, to ]perform ser- 
vices for a master, and receiving in return in- 
struction in his trade or occupation. Cornel, 

AP-PRMN'TJCE, V, a, p. APPRENTICED ; pp, 

’ PRBNTIOING, APPRENTICED.] To bind Or put 
out as an apprentice. 

Him portioned maids, apprcniicad orphans, blessed, i’qpo. 

AP-PRfiN'TlCE-PEE, n, A pecuniary sum paid to 
the master of an apprentice. Blackstone, 

t AP-PRfiN‘TJCE-HOOD (-Iffid), n. Apprentice- 
ship. “ A long apprerdice-hoodJ* ^hak, 

AP-PRfiN'TlCE-SHlP, w. The state or term of 
being an apprentice or learner. 

In evety art there is an apipreroifieship necenwry. JOigSiL 

f AP-PR£n'TI-SAG^E, n. Apprenticeship. Bacon, 

AP-PR£ssed', > flf. [I^, apprtmo, appressus, to 

AP-PRfiST', ) press to.] {Hot.) Pressed close 
to the st^m, as leaves or p ^uncles. Loudqn. 

AP-PBT§E', V, a. [Fr. apprendre, appris, — See 
Apprehend.] [a. apprised ; pp, apprising, 
APPRISED.] To inforin ; to give notice to ; to 
acquaint ; — followed by of. 

It is fit to be ajyprioed of a few things to prevent Ms mis* 
taking. Cluync, 

Syn, — See Inform. 
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^P-PRlZES 1?. a, [L. adf to, and pretium^ a price.l 

‘ fi. APPRIZED ; pp, APPRIZING, APPRIZED.] 
To set a price upon ; to appraise ; to estimate 
the Talue of ; to value. 

More commonly written appraise , — See Appraise, 
h AP-PRfZE', w. Information. Gower, 

AP-PRIZE^MgNT, n. Act of apprizing; valua- 
* tion ; appraisement. J^acon, 

See Appraise and Appraisement. 


AP-*PRiZ'5R, n. One who apprizes. Bp. Ball. 

AP-PROACH' (ap-pr5ch'), v. n. [L, a^rQximo\ 

* ady to, and proxinius, next ; It, approcoiare ; 
Fr. approcker.'] \i. approached ; pp. ap- 
proaching, APPROACHED.] To draw or come 
near in space or time; to make progress to- 
wards; to approximate, 

■When he approac7ieth to your presence. Shak. 

The days appi each that thou must die. asxi. 14. 

AP-PRO ACH', V. a. 1. To bring near ; to cause to 

* be near ; to approximate, [r.] 

By plunging paper thoroughly in weak spirit of vine, and 
approachitiq it to a candle, the spirituous parts will burn 
without harming the paper. Boyle, 

2. To come near by affinity or by resemblance. 

** The cat approaches the tiger.” Johnson. 

AP-PROACH', n. 1. Act of drawing near ; ad- 

* vance ; nearness; approximation; as, ‘‘The 
approach of day”; “The approach of an 
army.” 

2- Power to draw near ; access ; admittance. 

Honor hatli in it the vantage ground to do good} the cmj- 
proach to kings and principal persons; and the raising ora 
man's own fortunes. Bacon, 

3, {Fort.) A trench, or covered way, by which 
a fortress may be approached without exposure 
to the fire of its garrison. Glos.of Mil. Terms. 

Counter approat^es, (Fort.) works carried on by the 
besieged against those of the besiegers. — Curoe of 
approach, (Oernn.) the curve along wMch a heavy 
body descending by the force of gravity makes equal 
approaches to the horizon in equal times. — Method 
of approaches^ (Math.) a method of resolving certain 
problems in augebra by assigning limits, and making 
gradual approximations to the correct answer. 

AP-PR^ ACH'A-BLE, a. That may be approached ; 
accessible. 

He that regards the welfere of others should make Ws vir- 
tue approacn^e, that it may be loved and copied. Johnson, 

AP-PROACH'^:r, n. One who approaches. Shah. 

AP-PRO ACU'ING, p.a. Coming near; approxi- 

' mating. “ The approaching tide.” Shak. 

AP-PROAOH'|NG, n. (Gardenina.) The act of 

' ingrafting a sprig or shoot of one tree into 
another without cutting it from the parent 
stock ; — called also inarching. Crahh. 

AP-FROAOri'LJlSS, a. That cannot be ap- 

' proached; inaccessible, Stecem. 


f AP-PROach'M^;NT, n. Act of comity near. 

The approachment of the air.” Browne. 
Ap'PRQ-BATE, V. a. [L. approho ; ad^ to, and^o- 
ho, to prove.] [«. approbated; pp, appro- 
bating, APPROBATED.] 

1. To commend; to approve. 

The oa/ose of this battle every man did allow and appro- 
bate, and * . . promised their industry. JaaU. 

49* This word, once in use in England, has long 
been disused. It is, however, employed by the Amer- 
ican clergy as a sort of technical term, in the sense 
of to license, or to give license or approbation to preach, 

2. (Scottish Law.) A man is said to appndicde 

and reprobate, who takes advantage of one part 
of ,a deed, but rejects the rest. Qgmie. 

Ap'PEQ-BATE, a. [L. emprohahus.'] 

1. t Approved. Sir T. Bigot. 

2. (Scottish Law.) Accepted. TomMns. 

JlP-PRQ-BA'TIQN, n. |X. approhaMo ; It. appro* 
• bazione ; Sp* aprobaewn ; Fr. approbaition.) 

X. The act of approving; approval; com- 
mendation; support. 

1 am very senstbie how much nobler it is to place the re- 
ward of vi^o hi the njent approbcOion of one*s own breast, 
tiban in the epplause of the world. Mehnoth. 

2. f Conclusive evidence ; proof. 

That lacked sight only, nought fbr typiprobemon 
But only seelniFr Sheik, 


3. Probation ; trial. 

This day mf lAstor should the cloister eater, 
And there receive her appri^iatioH, 
SyTh—See Assent- 


Sheik, 


Ap'PRO-BA-tIvE rhp'pro-ba-tlv, K. Sm. R, Wb. 
Todd; 9p-pr3'ba-tlv, Ja,'\, a. [Fr. approbatif.’] 
Approving; commending. Cotgrave. 

AP^PRO-BA-TOR, w. [It.] One who approves. 
“ Judges and approbators.** [k,] Evelyn, 

AP'PRg-BA-Tg-RY [hp'prp-ba-tq-rc, K. Sm. R. 
Wb. Todd ; ap-pro-ba'to-re, Scott, Ash ; si-prd'- 
b&-tp-re, Mau 7 ider), a. ' Approving. “ Letters 
. . . confirmatory and approbatory. Backluyt. 

t AP-PROMPT',n. a. To excite ; to quicken. “To 
'apprompt our invention.” Bacon, 

f AP-PR66 p', n. Approbation ; commendation. 
‘‘ Either of condemnation or approof.*^ Shak. 

t AP-PRdP'jpR-ATB, V. a. [L. approperpj To 
hasten ; to set forward. Bailey. 

t AP-PRO-PlN'aUATE, 1 ?. n. [L. appropinquo.) 
To draw nigh unto ; to approach. Bailey. 

tAP-PRg-PlN-auA^TigjNT, n. Act or power of 
approaching ; a drawing near. jBp, Ball, 

AP-PRO-PlNaUE' (dp-pro-pinkO, u. a. To ap- 
proach ; — used ludicrously. 

"With mortal crisis doth portend 

My days to ajpj^ropingue an end. JSttdibras, 

AP-PRO 'PRl-A-BLE, a. That may be appropriat- 

* ed. “ Fitly* appropriable unto trees.” Browne. 

^P-PRO'PRJ-ATE, V. a. pL. approprio, appropri- 

* atiis ; ad, to, and proprius, one^s own ; It. ap^ 
propriare ; Sp. apropriar ; Fr. approprier.] [t. 
APPROPRIATED ; pp. APPROPRIATING, APPRO- 
PRIATED.] 

1. To take as one’s own by exclusive right. 

Every body else has an equal title to it, and therefore he 
cannot eepvrop7'tate, he cannot enclose [it], without the eon- 
sent of allhls fellow-commonew. Zocke. 

2. To consign to some person or use ; to set 
apart for some person or use. 

Things sanctified were thereby in such sort appropriated 
unto God, as that they might never afterwords again be 
made common. Mooker, 

3. (Law.) To alienate a benefice, or set it 

apart to the perpetual use of some spiritual 
corporation. Ayliffe. 

Syn.— To appropriate, usurp, arrogate, and assume 
all imply the idea of taking something to one’s self 
by one’s own act. To appropriate is to take fironi an- 
other to one’s self, with or without violence ; to usurp \ 
is to take from another to one’s self, with violence ; 
to arrogate and assume imply the taking of something 
to one^ self, but do not imply the taking Rom an- 
other. lie appropriated the money to his own use, 
usurped the goveinmont, arrogated undue honor or 
merit, and assumed a false title or character. 

AP-PRO 'PRl- ATE, a. Consimed to some partic- 

* ular person* or use ; peculiar ; fit ; adapted ; 

suitable. “In its [partible] strict and a^ropri- 
ate meaning.” Forteus. 

Syn. — An appropriate remark ; a peculiar opinion ; 
jit for tho season ; adapted to the occasion ; suitable to 
the circumstances. 

AP-PRO'PRI-ATE-LY, ad. In an appropriate man- 

* ner; suitably; properly. Brovme. 

AP-PR6'PRl-ATB-NfiSS, n. Quality of being ap- 
propriate; fitness of application. Mede. 

AP-PEd-PRl-A’TigN, n. 1. Act of appropriat- 
ing ; api^Ucation to a particular use ; as, “ The 
appropr%<x6%on of money to pay for certain ob- 
jects ** ; “ The (^prepriatton of names to 
things,” 

2. Any thing appropriated, as money ; as, 
“The annual appropriations made by Con- 
gress.” 

3, (Lmo.) The annexing of a benefice to the 

use or a t^uatual corporation, a dean and chap- 
ter, bishopric, or college. Book, 

AP-PRO'PRI-A'TIvE, a. Making appropriation ; 
that appropriates. Be, Rev. 

AP-t*R6'PB|-A-TgE, n. 1. One vdio appropriates. 

2. (Law.) One who is possessed of an im- 
propriated benefice. AyUffe. 

AP-PRg-PRl'5-TA-BY, n. (I^w.) Jl lay possessor 
of the profits of a benefice. Spelsnan. 

AP-Pe6 0 . Meriting approbation ; laud- 
able 5 praiseworthy. N. Eev. 

AP-PR6v'A-BLE-NisS, ». State oar quality of 
being approvable. Browne, 


AP-PR6v'AL, n. Approbation; commendation. 

A censor of justice and manners, without whose ai>- 
proval no capital sentences arc to be executed. Temxiie, 

t AP-PR6 v'ANCE, n. Approbation; ap^proval. 

Approvance of his own reason.” Spenser-. 

AP-PR6vE', V. a. [L. approho ; It. approvare ; 
Sp. aprobar ; Fr. approuver.l [i. approved ; 

pp. APPROVING, APPROVED.] 

1. To think or judge favorably of ; to com- 
mend; to express a liking to. 

There can be nothing , . . evil which God approveth, and 
... he approveth much more than he doth command. Hooker, 

2. To make worthy of approbation. 

study to show thyself approved unto God. 2 Tim. ii. IS. 

3. t To prove ; to confirm ; to justify. 

What damned error but some sober brow 

■Will bless it, and appn ove it with a text? Shale* 

4. (Lato.) To enclose for the purpose of cul- 

tivation ; to increase the profits of by enclos- 
ing and cultivating land that was before com- 
mon or waste ; to improve. Burrill 

Syn. — See Ratipy. 

AP-Pr6ved' ( ap-prdvdO, «. Commended; ex- 

* amined; tried; accepted. Shak. 

AP-Pr6vE'M5NT, n. 1. Approbation. “ I did 

* nothing without your approvement^' Hayward, 

2. (Law.) Enclosure of land for the pur- 
pose of cultivation ; improvement of land ; — 
an obsolete term for confession by a criminal 
and his accusation of his accomplices, answer- 
ing to what is now known as turning king's evi- 
dence, or, in the XJ. S., state's acidence. Burrill, 

AP-PRdV’jgR, n. 1. One who approves. South. 

2. (Law.) One who, being indicted, upon 
his arrai^ment confesses the indictment, and 
accuses his accomplices. Burrill. 

AP-Pr6v'ING, p. a. Affording approbation ; jus- 

* tifying ; as, “ An approving conscience.” 

AP-Pr6v'1NG-LY, ad. In a manner indicating 
approval or commendation. 

t AP-PR6X'1-MANT, a. Approaching in charac- 
ter. '•^Appro^mant and conformant.” Dering. 

AP-PROX'I-MATE, a, [L. ad, to, and proximus, 
next.] 

1. Near to ; approaching. Browne, 

2. (Math.) Nearly correct or true ; nearly 

accurate ; as, “An approximate result” ; “An 
approximate value.” Davies. 

3. (Zoiil.) Noting teeth so arranged in the 
jaws, that one passes on the side of the next 
without any intervening vacancy. Brande. 

.Approximate quavHHes, (Math.) quantities nearly, 
but not absolutely, equal. JBrande. 

AP-PR6x'1-MATE, V. a, p. approximated ; 

* pp. APPROXIMATING, APPROXIMATED,] To 
cause to come near or to approach ; to bring 
near. '‘^Approximated and combined.” Barrow. 

Time past is gone Ukc a shadow; make time to some pres- 
ent; cgiproceinuite thy latter times by present apprehension 
of them. Browne, 

af-PrOx'1-mate, V, n. To come near. 

Among five men, . . . one posscsslnff all the qnallfi- 
calions or a good workman, one bad, and the otiier three 
middling, and apjfiroxmiatme to the first and the last. Burke. 

AP-Pr6x'1-MATE-LY, ad. By approximation ; 
in an approximate ’manner. Sharpe. 

AP-PEdX-I-MA'TigNf, n. [It. aj^prosstmamento ; 
Sp. aproximacion ; Fr. approximation.] 

1. Act of approximating; approach. Hale. 

2, (ATofA.) A continual approach, nearer still 
and nearer, to the quantity sought, but not ex- 
pected to be found; an approach to the true 
value of a quantity. 

The method of finding the ratio of the diameter of a circle 
to Its drcnnxferenoe afforda an instance of geometrical 
proxbnaticn. Bavias 4* Seek. 

4,B-PB0X'I-MA-TIve, a,. That approaches ; near 
to ; approaching. Bd. Rev. 

AP-PEOX'I-MA-TIVB-LY, ad. By approxima- 
tion ; approximately. ’ Wm. Jacob. 

IP’FCLSB, or AP-P0LSB' to'pWs, 5. W, J. B. 
F. Ja.i s^lV, F. K. Bm. R. Wb.], n. [L, 
emmeUo. dMufazdeasA 

The act of striking against. “ The ap^ 
puUe of the waters to the shores.” Bacon. 

In all consonants there is an cpipuHe of the organs. BoVdss\ 
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2. (Asiro7i.) The approach of two luminaries 
to a conjunction. “ The observation of the 
moon’s appulses to any fixed star.” Adams. 

AP-PtJL'SION, 71. The act of striking against; 
the act of impinging. Smart. 

AP-PUL'SIVE, a. Striking against ; impinging; 
driving towards. S?nart. 

4P“PUL'SIVE-LY, ad. In an appulsive manner ; 
with appulsion*. Dr. Alh^x. 

AP-PUR'T5-NANCE, n. [Fr. apparte^ia^xce \ ap- 
partenir^ to belong^ to.] {Law.) That which 
appertains; something belonging; an adjunct. 

Appurtexiaxices of majesty.” Barrow. 

AP-PUR'T^-NANT, a. [Fr. appa^'tenant.] {Laio.) 
Belonging to, as an adjunct. “ Bight of way 
. . . apinirtenant to land.” Blackstone. 

fAP'Rl-CATE, V. n. [L. apricor^ to sun one’s 
self.] To bask in the sun. Ray. 

t A-PRl^'I-TY, n. [L. apx'icitas.'] "Warmth of 
the sun ; sunshine ; sunniness. Bailey. 

A'PRF-COT, n. alher cocoa-, dlharicoque 

Fr. abricot.l A stone fruit resembling a peach 
and a plum: fruit of t\\e Primus Armcmaca\ 
— formerly called ahricock or apricock. Loudon. 

A'PRfL, n. [L.Aprtlzsi It. Aprik-, Ah-il', 
Fr. Avril.] The fourth month of the year. 

A'PRIL-.f66l, 71. One imposed upon, or made 
a fool of, on the first of April. Hay. 

A'PR{L-F66L-DAy, 91. The first day of April. 

A PRi-b'RI, \lL., f7'omthe fo7'mer.'] {Logic.) A 
term used in a niethod of reasoning by which 
the efFe(‘t is proved by the cause, or by which a 
'=!ub‘'C*quont fact is inferred from an antecedent 
f.u i ; before experience; theoretically. 

II A'PRON (a'purnoru’prun) [a'purn, W.P.J.F.K. 
C. ; si'pnia, S. E. Ja.\ d'pnin, oolloqnially a'purn, 
*SV?i.], n. [Gael, aparan, apran ; Ir. aprun ; 
Corn, apprmi, an apron, — Todd says that the 
old orthography was 9iapron, %vhich may have 
(some from the Fr, naperon, a large cloth ; and 
Bx'ookett gives the word as written 7iappe7'7i in 
the north of England. The Old Fr., according 
to Lacomhe, was appi'oiiaire.’] 

1. A cloth hung before to keep the other 

dress clean, Shak. 

2. A cover worn over the lap in a chaise. 

3. The fat skin covering the belly of a 

goose. Johnson. 

4. A piece of lead covering the toxxchhole or 

vent of a cannon or great gun. CaiTipheU. 

6. {Arch.) The sill or lower part of a window ; 
— a platform against which ' 

the gates in a dock are closed. 

iVcale. 

6. {Naval Arch.) A piece 
of curved timber placed just 
behind the juncture of ‘the 
stem and keel. Dana. 



II A'PRONED (a'purnd), a. Wearing an apron. 
The cobbler aiH'oned, und the paraoa gowned. Pope. 

II A'PRON-mAn (a'pijtrn-m?lii), n. A workman; 
a manual artificer. * Shak. 


(I A'PRON-STRING (a'pum-string), n. The string 
of an apron. ' Savage. 

AP'^rO'^POS* (^p^ro-psO, ad. [Fr. d, and propos, 
purpose.] To the purpose ; opportunely. 


Ap'SI-dal, a. 1. (Asiron.) Pertaining to the 
apsides. 

2. (Arch.) Of, or pertaining to, the apsis ; as, 
“ chapel,” Ogmie. 


Ap'sis, n. ; tjl. some- 

times, but improperly, 

[Gr. an arch, dirroi, to fix.] 

1. (Astron.) One of the two opposite points at 
the greatest and least distance from the sun 
in the orbit of a planet, or from the primary 
in the orbit of the moon. The Ime of apsides 
is the line which joins these two points. Hind. 

2. (Arch.) The bowed or arched roof of a 
house, room, or oven ; — the canopy of a throne ; 
— the interior of ancient churches in which the 
clergy were seated or the altar placed. 

3. (Ant.) A reliquary, or ease in which the 
relics of saints were anciently kept. Britton. 


Apt, a. [L. aptus ; apto, to fit ; It. atto ; Sp. 
apto ; Fr. apte.] 

1. Fit ; apposite ; pertinent ; suitable. “ Apt 

and gracious words.” Shak. 

All that were atrong and apt fbr war. 2 £ings xxiv, 16. 

2. Tending; liable; inclined; disposed. 

How ajii the poor are to be proud I Shak. 

Brittle beauty, that nature made so frail — 

Flowering to-daj , to-morrow apt to faiL Surrey. 

3. Ready ; quick ; dexterous. 

You will find me apt enough to that. Shak. 

Syn.— See Ready. 

t APT, V, a. [L. apto.l To suit ; to adapt ; to fit. 

In some ponds apted for it by nature, they become pikes. 

, Walton, 

t APT'A-BLE, a. That can be adapted; accom- 
modable ; suitable. Sherwood. 

t AP'TATE, V. a. [L. aptatus.'] To make fit or 
suitable. Bailey. 

Ap'TE-RA, n. pi. [Gr. a priv. and nripov, a 
wing.] '{Bnt.) A class of wingless insects. — 
See Aptehan. Bra7ide. 

AP'T^-RAL, a. 1, {Exit.) Noting a class of wing- 
less insects ; without wings ; apterous. Smart. 

2. {Arch.) Noting a temple without columns 
at the sides. P. Cyc. 

Ap'TJ^I-RAN, n. {Ent.) One of a class of insects 
without wings, or organs of flight. B7-a7ide. 


II ' Q UA-JrLf- Ri ' JY.?, 71, [L. , sea-tocde7\'\ (Mi 7i.) 
A stone of bluish green ; beryl. (Voodwai-d. 

II A ' Q,U4^MI~rAb 'J~Lfs, n. [L., too7iderful wa» 
ter.'\ (Med.) Spirit of pimento. Dungliso 7 i. 

\\A'GiU4^RE‘&A^LJS, 71. [L., royal toater.] 

(Chem.) Same as Aciua-Begia. Cha 7 nbers. 

I A'Q,U4—RE'gL4,7i. [L., royal water. 1 (Cheyn.) 
Nitro-muriatic acid ; a mixture of nitric and 
muiiatic acids, fitted to dissolve gold. Ui-e. 

A-aUA'RI-AN, [L. water.] {Eccl. Hist.) 
One of a sect wmo consecrated water in the 
eucharist instead of wine. Buck.^ 

4^ Q,uA'RI‘trM, 71. [L. aipwa, water.] 1. {TTo7i.) A 
pond, cistern, or place in a garden, formed lor 
cultivating aquatic plants. Brande. 

2. A tank with glass sides, for containing 
and showing aquatic animals and plants, and 
their modes of living ; a vivarium. Gosse. 

4~QUA 'Ri~&$ (5i-k\va'r9-iXs), 71. [L,] {Astron.) 
The Water-bearer, the eleventh sign in the 
zodiac. Hmd. 

A-OUAT'JC, a. [L. aquatictis ; Fr. aguatique.1 

1. Inhabiting water ; as, “ Aquatic animals.” 

2. Grooving in water ; as, ** Aquatic plants.** 
A-OUAT'IC, w- (Bot.) A plant which grows in 

the water. Heiulow. 

A-auAT'l-CAL, a. Same as Aquatic. Evelyn. 


AP'T5]-ROtrs, a. 1. (Ent.) Noting a class of in- 
sects without wings ; aptcras. Kh by. 

2. {Bot.) Noting any pait of a plant which is 
destitute of membranous expansions. Bi'ande, 

Ap-TE-Rv-orJsrJE, 7t. %7l. 

[L.] A sub -family of birds 
containing only one known 
species, of tho’ordi'i 
thio7ies, and family Stmi- 
thxo7iidcs*i apteryxes. G7-ay. 

AP'Te-R'^^X, n. [Gr. a priv. 
and wripul, a 'wung.] (Or- 
7iith,) A genus of buds, 
represented by an oxtreine- 
ly rare species, found in 
New Zealand, in which the 
wings arc reduced to a sin- 
gle aofensivc spur. Brands. 

AP'TI-TUDE, n. [L. aptusy fit; Fr. aptitude.] 

1. Fitness ; suitableness. **j^titude ... for 
the end to which it was aimed.” Decay of Piety. 

2. Disposition; tendency; inclination. 

Up that Ih niHiiii childron hIiouUI learn thoir nature and 
aptitwlce, what turns they cohily lake. Locke. 

tAP-TJ.TU'Dr-NA.E, a. Fit; suitable. Baxter. 
t Ap-TI-TU^DI-NAL-LY, (Sd. Suitably. Baxter. 

Apt'IiY, oc?. 1. Properly ; pertinently. “Ircnoc- 
us very aptly remarks.^’ Addison. 

2. Ileadily ; quickly ; acutely ; as, ** To learn 
a thing aptly:' 

APT'NSSS, w. 1. Fitness ; suitableness. Apt- 
ness of the season or occasion.” Shak. 

2. Disposition ; inclination. 

Thpy arp In a right aptrtrtia to take all power fVom the peo- 
ple, and to pluck tiiein fioiii then tiiUuncs for ever. ShaJs. 

3. Quickness of apprehension ; docility. 

If the afTcctiou or o/i/nrjwof the children be exfcraordmarv, 
then it M good not to croaa it. Jiaron. 

4t. Tendency; aptitude. 

SkHlds of goodneM him a relish of such roflectlona na 

have an cu9tn««f to impirovo the mind. Addinou. 

Ap'TOTB, n. [Gr. 4tirr<drof, indeclinable ; a priv. 
and TtTdtrig, a falling, or a grammatical case.] 
(Oram.) An indeclinable noun- Johnso7i. 

AP-Y-RST'IC, a. [Gr. « priv. and Tevperds, fever.] 
(hAed.) Free from fever. Dunglismi. 

AP'Y-RfeX-y, n. [Gr. a priv. and feverish- 

ness.] (Med.) Intermission of a fever. Crahh, 

a. [Gh*. a priv. and firej Not 
clmnged by the efiect of heat. Braifide. 

A^^U4 (I'kwa), n. [L.] Water:— almost an- 
glxeised in some compounds, as aqua-vita. 

lA'qUJi-FOR'TIS [t’kwa-fdr'tis, S. P. Ja. K. 
Sm . ; kk'ws-fdr'ris, W. J. F. R.], n. [D., s^ong 
wafer.] (Chem.) Nitric acid. Tire. 



t ACI^I.TA-TIlE, a. Inhabiting the water ; aquat- 
ic. ** The aquatile or water frog.” Brow7ie, 

A'QU A-TINT, i aqua, water, and It. 

jl ^ Q C7-d- TVJV* ' tint.] A kind of en- 

graving resembling India-ink dra^Nings. P. Cyc. 

II A ' ^UA-TOF-fA 'JSTA, 71. [L. aqua, water, and 
Tqjfa7ia.] ‘ A poisonous fluid invented about 
16o9, by a woman of Palermo, named Tolfana, 
who was instrumental in causing the death of 
six hundred persons by the use of it; — subse- 
quently found to be a solution of arsenic. P.Cyc. 

II j2 ' Q U4— Vl ' Tvas, n. [L., zoater of life.] Bran- 
dy, or spirit of wine. *Aqua-vites bottle.” Shak. 

Aa'UJg3-DtrCT [&k'we-dilkt, W. J. F. Ja. Sm. JR.; 
a’kw^-diikt, S. P. K.], 9i. [L. aqucpductus; aquat 
water, and ductus, a duct or canal.] 

1. A conduit, or artificial channel, for convey- 
ing water from one place to another ; — especial- 
ly applied to structures erected for the purpose 
of supplying large cities with water. 

Modern Rome is abundantly siipphod with wato’* by three 
of the ancient mimducts, which ha\ e uudci fiono i ep'iirh and 
restoratioiiB. I*. Vyc. 

2. (Anat.) A canal in certain parts of the 
body. ^^Aqxieduct of the cochlea.” Du7igliso7i. 

t A-aUE'l-TY, 71. [L. aqua,^ water.] Waterincss ; 
aqueousness. [Used ludicrously.] B. Joiison, 

A'CAU^-OdS (fi'kw 9 -as), a. Containing water; 
watery ; aquose ; as, ** An aqmozis solution.” 

Aqueous humor, the fluid which fills the 

anterior chamber of the eye, fVom the cornea to the 
crystalline.— oSjtffOTtjrrocAi?, (Gfloi.) rocks formed un- 
der water, and characterized either by stratification 
or by fossils, or by both ; sedimentary rocks, — Aque- 
ous soil, {Agric.) soil naturally abounding in water. 

A'aU^l-OUS-NBSR, n. Quality of being aqueous ; 
wateriness; aquosity- Joh9ison. 

Aa'U|-F(5RM (ak'wc-), a. [L. water, and/o?*- 
7 na, form.] Having the form of water. Kirby. 

A^UHJl (&k'wo-l9i% w.; pi. AiiViLJi. [L.] 

1. {Or 7 tith.) A genus of accipitrinc or rapto- 
rial birds ; the eagle. Brande. 

2. A constellation immediately above Capri- 

cornus and Aquarius. Crabb. 


AQrUl-tm n, [L. aqmkgus, wa- 

ter-drawing ; aqua, water, and lego, to gather — 
A corruption of a^uUim, Linnams.] (Bot.) A 
genus or plants, conunoiily called columbines, 
belonging to the crow-foot tribe. Mng. Cyo. 


Aq- tJl-Ll ' JW®, n. pi. ( Or- 
ndth.) A sub-family of 
birds of the order Ac- 
cipiiTres, and family Fob- 
oonidcs ; eagles. Orgy. 

Aa'DI-UlNE (Itk’w 9 -lln or 
lik'w9-Un) [llk’w9 lln, *S'. 
J.F.Ja.; ttk'w 9 -Bn, IV. 
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AQUILON 

P. Sm . ; ak'vv 9 -lln or aik'w?-Un, iT.], {h.aqui- 
limes ; aquikiy an eagle ; Fr. aqiiilinA Per- 
taining to an eagle ; hooked, as an eagle s beak. 

Aa'UI-LON (ak^v 9 - 10 n), m [L. aquilo^ the north 
wind ; aqinla, an ea^jlc,] The north wind ; — 
so called from its rapidity and violence, resem- 
bling the flight of an eagle. Skak. 

A-aU|-TA'Nf-AN, a. {OeogJ) Pertaining to 
Aquitania, oiic of the ancient divisions of Gaul. 

f A-aUOSB' (a-kwodO, w* [L- aquosus ; wa- 
ter ; Fr, aqueux^l Watery ; aqueous, Bailey. 

t* A-auOS'I-TY (9-kw5a'9-te), n. [L. aquositas ; Fr. 
hquositd.’] AVateriness; aqueousness. Bailey. 

AIl'AB, or A'R AB L^'r^b, A. Ash ; Ur^b, C. Earn- 
sh'awt Maimder]f n. {Gcog.) A native of Arabia. 

AR'A-nKSaiTE (krVbesk), a. [Fr. aral^csqae.’] 
{Paint. & Sculp.) Kcl.iting to the Arabs, and ap- 
plied to certain fantastic ornaments. Pairholtn 

XR'A-REsaUE (ar'ft-bCsfc), n. 1. The 
Arabic language. [R.j ^ Guthrie, 

2. A capricious, fantastic, or heter- 
ogeneous spoeios of oniuiuont, adopt- 
ed from aueient art in Arabian and 
Moorish arehitoeturo, and consisting 
of fruits, Iloweis, foliage, and many 
Other forms, except those of animals, 
which, in pure Arnbcs{|Uo, wi‘ro ex- 
cluded by the law of Mahomet, limndc. 

AU'A-nftSaUEI) (arVhCf,fct), p. a. Hav- 
ing arabesque oriiunients. 

With ita vernulloncd initial hitlers, 80 iiri'ttlly amh'fttive^l. 

Hi', liiiv, 

A-RA'BI-AN, a. {Geotj.) Xtclatmg to Arabia. 

A-RA'III-AN, ». {Geoq.) A native of Arabia ; an 

• Aral), h. xiii. 20. 

Ar'A-bIh, a. Belating to Arabia ; Arabian; a«, 
“ A word of Araliic origin.** 

AR'A-bIh, n. The language of Arabia. ‘*Thc 
original Arubin of the Alcoran.’* WorthinyUm, 

A-RA»'l-OAIi, n. Arabian; Arabic. Shelton, 

A-RAU'l-ChSi'-I'Yt Arabian manner. 

* “ Wliose'name Ambivally signifles.** Uerhi rt, 

{Ghem.) An exudation from sev- 
eral species of gum-urabic. Gregory* 

Alt'A-blt^M, n. An Arabic word, jihrasc, or idiom. 

Au'jJ^-bIhT, n. One versed in Arabic Iit(?ruturo. 

Ar’A-BLE, it, [L. amhilis ; aro^ to plough ; A. S, 
eriant to plough,] Fit for the plough or til- 
lage ; that may be ploughed. Addison. 

AR^A-i*y» country of Arabia. [Poetical.] 

(idorM from tlui «l>luy «horo 
Of Ant fif th« iilfui. Milton, 

f i^-RACE', r. «. [Fr. to pluck,] To 

tear away; to dr4uv away by force. 

The children from her arm they ’Ran arace, ClMun'r, 

A-RA’CBO^iS fid), a, lArum, one of 

‘ the genera of plants ] {Bot*) Belonging to 
plants of the genus Arum, Gray, 

Jh a. A genus of papilionaceous plants, 

vihich produce the subterranean pods called 

peanuts. Gray, 

jf'*RA€)lPJr]l-D4f «. pi [I/., from Gr, a 

spider,] ( Bni.) A class of small animals, in- 
cluding spiders, mites, and scorpions. BatVd. 
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One versed or skilled 
Kirhy, 


^t-EAjeu’Ni-BAN, n, 
nida. 


iEnt*\ One of the araoh- 
BrmuU, 


A-RAjCIFNCKd, 0 . [Or. a cobweb, and 

#l5w, form.] 

1 . (Ami*) Noting seyeral lucmbranrs, whleh 
by their extreme thinness resemble spider- 
webe applied especially by the ancients to 
the tunic of the vitreous bmnor of the eye, and 
by the modems to one of the membranes of the 
brain between the dura matar and pia mafm 

iHmffUiKm, 

S. {BotA Noting surtacee which have very 
long and loosely entangled hairs, so os to re- 
semble cobweb. XJndky, 

[^1 ) An eraoh- 

noldt ittembrane. — See AifcAtmiiioin. Ihrham, 


AR-AJ0H-NQL.'Q-gfST, n. 
in'arachnology, 

AR-A€Il-N6L'0-g^Y, n, [Gr. a(^dxvv, a spider, 
and a discbuise.] The science of, or a 

treatise on, the arachnida. Kirby. 

A-RAi1'Q-STYLE, a. [Gr. d^aidarvloq ; /Jpmtuf, thin, 
rare, and orfiAos, a column.] {Arch.) Noting an 
intercoliimniation equal to four, and sometimes 
five, diameters of the column. Francis. 

A-RiT:-0-StS'TYLE, o. [Gr. dpai6^, thin, rare, 
and abereXoi ; ehv, with, and orwAo?, a column.] 
(A/’c7i.) Noting an arrangement in^ which the 
columns are placed in pairs, throwing tvvo in- 
tercolumniations into one. Elmos. 

AR-A-1VLE'AN, Relating to the country of 

AR-A-MA'(0, 5 Aram, or Syria and Mesopo- 
tamia. ^'•Aramaic language.” P. Cyc. 

jSRJifOJrEF. (dir-an'ya), «. [Vr.f a spide7\] (Fort.) 
A branch, return, or gallery of a mine, Bailey, 

A-n4-J'*N'JFt n.2)l [L.] 

(Oniith.) A Hub- 
fiimilj ofbufKof the 
Older Srausarrs,^ and 
fsmiilv PstUaeidtP ; 
macaws- Gray. ^ 

t A-ttAISl'V (»-raa'), «). 
a, [A, lb. at'asiatiJ] 

To raise. S/iak, ‘ ‘ '*• 

AR-A-NE'I-I)AN, n, 

{ Ihit, ) A tribe of ilie Comnrus nobUii. 

pulmonary order of arnchnidans. Brando, 

AR-A-NE'1-EGRM, a, Rescmhling a spider; 
having the form or shape of a spider. Oyllrio, 

A-RA’NJp-offB, a, [L. aranoaf a spirh^r’s web.] 
it(‘sembling a spider’s wob or cobweb. Uorham, 

Jl-IiAj\r'Gdj n, A species of bead made of rough 
coruormu, MoGuUooh, 

i^-RA’TlON, n. [Tj. « mf/o.] Ploughing; tillage. 

I.nn(l« arc aaUl to bo in a. atateofamOcn when tlu‘.v urc 
muUTtilluge. linmit'. 




t AR'A-T(>R V, a, [Ti. arOf to plough.] 
to ])loughing, or to tillage. 


Rt'latiug 
Hailey, 

A-UAu-cA' kI-4^ n, (ihf.) A genus of jslgantic 
firs, confiiKHl to a few species iuhubiting the 
southern lunuisiiUere. Loudon, 

AR'B.^-IiKHT, 1 [Contraetc*<l from ttreubuliHi ; 

AR'B/Jk-BETt } Fr. urha/oHio.] A crossbow.-*- 

Ar’IIA-LIi^T, ) **^^‘*-‘ AucruAi.isT. Camden, 

.\R'IlA-Id.ST- 5 R, n, A eroHsbow-inan. Sfiood, 

AR'BJ-I'ER, n, [I 4. 5 It. arbitro; Sp. arbUrador% 
Ft, arhittu*,] 

1. (/.«/e,) One appointed to deeide a point 
in dispute; an arbitrator; uu umpire; a ref- 
eree; a judge with diM retionarv power. But'nll, 

2, One who directs or eontrt»lH, 
lIj|Nm«ijr»ty Si*. mH tn Im iffucinlU all »wt»t forth*' »»»•!*• nr* 

fntf r itf thi* afthii -v «rt <’l»* i-.^ luhau. irmF*"* 

Byn, — Arbiter*^ urbitraUr*. vntpirrn^ ami rrftrerw 
dcH:i<iu arcordifig u> thetr Is'-t jiuIutaimT-oii pritiriptcia 
of miuity, aftor a full iiaartng ot ibe ra-rs rvfermd to 
{bout ; yWir«« umut decidb aa tlia law praseritHw. ^ 
Htw Juu<tE. 

AR'lll-TgR.ff.a. To Judge; to arbitrate, Huhet, 

AR'in-TRA-»l'B (ar’hv-trrbll, «• 

1 . .Vrlutraij ; iU pimdiug upon tlu- uill, “Such 
arHtriddo pnliMiUion,” Srrelman, 

% Detetminnble. Bp, iiaU, 

Xr’B{-TRA^E, n. Arbitration* [».] B, VobiUn, 

XE^B{-TRA^ o* Relating to arbitration. Craig, 
n, 3U Will; determination; 

deciiion; choice. 

eOaiiCthali t«*irtaa4f>rllill 
Ttm la HiIiw vam ar¥trmm0mt It Ihw. JfRAwt* 

3« (jtoic.) Award of arbitratom* BurriU* 
C^TIda word la written mrkitammmU oml ei'CKrt- 
mtmi, JohtMMia Aivova ar^Urfmmt-, httf MMmmmO. 
In ts'iter atulstrix^'it-atiil Hiimrt eaye, ^^AriUnunrtU ts 
ttu) more Enxlij'b form.*' 

AE’BI-TRA-RFI^Y, €ud* In on arbitrary manner. 

Xe’BI-TRA-KFNBbb, w* Quality of UUm »rbi* 
traty; deapoticmlnoia; tyranny. Tf»fiy»la. 

t XR-B|-TRA’R|- 0 PB, a. Arbitrary; dccj^lc. 
Bevtcra of arhUrarUnm euperatittem.** Mere. 


ARBORETUM 

t AR-BI-TRA'RI-OUS-BY, ad. According to mere 
w'ill and pleasure ; ailntrarily. Glanville, 

AR'Bl-TRA-RY» a. [L. arhitrarius\ arbiter^ a 

1 ? ilound by no law; irresponsible; abso- 
lute ; despotic ; as, “ An arbitrary monarch.” 

2. Depending on no rule; determined only 
by the will; ^olullta^y. Arbitrary calcula- 
tions, and such as vary at pleasure.” Broume, 
Indiflercut things aic left nrhitrary to as. Jip, JJall, 

Syn. — Irieo Ausolute. 

AR'BT-TRATE, V. a. [L. a7%itro)\ to judge ; Tt. ar^ 
bifrare; Sp.arbifrar; ¥v. aihifrr'r.] [/. auui- 
TUATIil); pp. AltlUTUATINO, AlUUTKATKD.] To 
decide or determine as an arbiter. 

’T'*) "o* o*' r ■■rr»v| v'nr 

'I ' I '« I I ■ . ■ .'U 0 «, 

f.- ■ . ^AoJb 

Y<‘t who»c an (‘oual nuiw of hoix* and fear 

pi. !■* .'le « 4., 


ill ... . . . , 

\ \ ■ 1 ,!.■■■- •■! .■ ■. Milton, 

AR'ni-TRATE, r, n. To decide as an arbitrator 
or umpire; to give judgimmt; as, “ W(* have 
been chosen to arbiti'atv betwet'u them.” 

AR-Bl-TR A'TION, n. 1, Act of arbitrating. 

2. {1*010.) 'Che investigjitiou and determina- 
tion of a cause or matter in controversy by an 
imofiicial p(‘rson, or by persons mutually ehoseu 
by the contending parties. " JUirrill, 

AR-lU-TRA'TIGN-noNI), w. {Laio.) A solemn 
obligation to .submit to an award. Htnvkstone* 

AR’B{-TRA-TOR. n, [D. arhiti'or, to Judge.J 

1, An umpire ; an arbiter ; a judge. 

The »M«l crowns ttU; 

And that old <'oinn»uu mVxOo/or, Timt*, 

Will uiic (luy «'uil it. Hhnk, 

2, A ruler; a sovereign; a gov(‘rnor. 

Though hi'iiM'n Ik* Hhut, 

Anil ht'iiv »‘n'i liifjh .1; hiti ntur ml wcurii. Milton, 

3, {Laip.) A disint(‘reHt(‘d piu'sim, to whose 
judgment or tleeision matt«*rH in <Usputi» are 
submittetl by the <‘oiisent of parties. BurrilL 

Syn. — See Auuituk, Jumn;. 

AR'Hj-TU.\-'rtt|X, n, A female judge or arbiter ; 
arbitr(‘ss, ' S/nrirood* 

4\n-UlT'H5:-MRX'r, JI, l. Decision ; <b*teriuiim- 
tion. Kvt‘U to u mortal urhittrment,*^ Shak, 

2. {Lato,} Award; decision of urbiiratorH,— 
See AunrruAMKNT, 

AR'IH-TRftttH, ». A female arbiter; arbitratrix. 

Kfll Oiiit'ord, artiitrrMM of nueh dt'hiit**. i'ouftrr, 

Xr'BI-TRY, w, [li, arldtrium,] Free will, tdiauoer* 

XR'BOU, n, [I#, arbor \ Fr, nrhrt\ n tree,] 

1, A plaee covered with liranehew of trees, 
leaves, or vines, so us t«> be shady ; a bower, 

r.ii ll•'(llld i\‘s lif.it dll' ('III II tn'tit mull. 

And till Ofl* cvt'niiif' uii tlic iijii II i’I.hIi'. Ih'ltUrn, 

2. (.\freh.) 1’he principal »^undle or axis 

which eomnmnieuteH motion to the other part« 
of a machine. Urunde, 

t XR*B9-R.’\-Ry, a, [D, nrAcraritfs.] Belonging 
to a tree ; arooreoua. Htuloy, 

t AE’IU.)-RA-T<,m, n* [I*.; Fr. A 

planter or pruner of trees, Htelyn, 

'JYi/K, ». [D,, tree af siher^ that 
metal having been called IHttna by the old ehem- 
iats.) The ailmreseruit ery.t.iUi/i.itiou that takes 
place wlu'U (piieksiUiT i.*!* put intii a solutUm of 
nitrate of silver; silver pieeipitated by mer- 
cury from ii*i soluti<m in nitrir acid. Bmndfi, 

.vr'iioRE?) (ftr’biuil}, a. Furnished with an ar- 
bor. Palhk, 

^E.RO’EB^DrfR, a. I, Bfhmging to, cv oycwlng 
on, trees. “An mhoreous e\ereseeuee.**Bmfisaa. 

2. Like a trt'e. “A grain of mustard be- 
eomei arbormm** Mnmm^ 

XE-B9-Rfi8*Ci^NT, a, [Ij, arbonsMeo^ arbarmwsmf 
to into m tree.] Reamhllng a tree ; grow- 
ing like a tree ; having a tendency to take the 
form of a tree ; dendritic. Brefyn, 

AR’0^R2T, n, [U or^*] A emtU tree or 
shrub, ** Arbm*0i9 and dower*,** MiUm, 

fhh, Eng- 

tree* or shrubs. 


• I 4 


3ra»e» — jjwrmtrw*, ^ ” j^eviees »i o/isrirrarifiire supersiiuou. jwrerr. | srves or sursiNi. 

i, I, 6^ 0, hnpi A, B, I, 6, f', 4hori : .t, U 9» V* V> abrnme* t rABB» FAR» pAbt» FALL; flllR, ilttE; 


iii&rt.) A plaittstJon of 
Latitdkmm 
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AECHDUKEDOM 


t AR-BOR'I-CAL, a. Relating to trees. "Rowell, 

XR-B0R-I-C(JLT'U-RAL, a. Belonging or relating 
to arboiiculture. Loudon. 

AR-BOR-T-CfJLT'URE, n. [L. arhor^ a tree, and 
cultura^ a cultivating.] llie art of culthating 
tiees and shrubs. Brande, 

AR-BOR-l-cGliT'y-RlST, n. One who practises 
aboriculture. ' Loudon. 

AR-BoR'I-FdRM, a. \L, arbor y a tree, and 

form.] Having the form of a tree. Ogilme. 

AR'BOR-IST, n. One who makes trees his study. 
“ Our cunning arborists.** Eiehjn. 

AR-BOR-|-ZA'TION, n. The appearance or figure 
of a tree or plant in minerals. Ogiliie. 

AR'BOR-OlJtS, a. Of the nature of an arbor; 
formed by trees. 

But first from under shady, arborous roof 

Lowl^ they bowed adoring. Milton, 

JlR*BgR^S,S‘TUR'JSrIi n. [L., t7'ee of SaUim.J 
The 'arborescent crystallization that takes place 
■when metallic zinc is suspended in a solution 
of a salt of lead. Jlorsford. 

AR'BQR-VINE, n, A species of bind-weed 

MR'BOR^ Vi ' n. [L., tree of life."] 

1, {Bot.) An evergreen tree ; Thuja, Loudon. 

2. {Anat.) The name given to an arbores- 

cent appearance observed on cutting the cere- 
bellum longitudinally. Vimglison. 

AR'BfJS-yLE (!3Lr'’l)us-sl), 71. [L. arbusciila.l A lit- 
tle tree or shrub- Bailey. 

A R- B Os'ey- L AR, a. Composed of, or resembling, 
shrubs. * . Craig, 

AR-b0i 3'TIVE, a. \lj. a7*hustivus.'\ Planted with 

* trees or shrubs. Smart. 

^R-B tra ' 7'l/M, 71. [L.] The classical name for 
an orcharil, hopyard, or vineyard. Bra7ide» 

AR'BUTE, n. [L. ariwto.] A genus of evergreen 
shrubs ; the strawberry-tree. Loudon. 

AR-BU'Tp-AN, <35. Relating to the arbute. Enelyn. 

4 R^Bti^TUSy n, [L.] A genus of evergreen 
shrubs ; 'arbute. Gray. 

ARC, n. JL. arcusy a bow ; It. ^ Sp. arco ; Fr. arc.’\ 

1. A part of the circumference of a 

circle or other curve. Davies % Peck. 

2. An arch ; a vault. *‘Arcs of triumph. "Pope. 

MR*C4yn. [L.] 1. A chest ; a cofier. Weak. 

2. An enclosed space ; a vaulted cell. Weak. 

3. A beam with a groove in it. Britton. 

4. {ZonL) A genus of bivalve, inequivalve 

mollusks, which nave numerous sharp alternate 
teeth at the hinge of the shell. Woodward. 

AR-OADE', n. [L. arcus, a bow j Sp. arcada ; Fr. 

* arcade.] 

X. (Arch.) A series of apertures or recesses 
with arched ceilings supported by piers, form- 
ing the ornamental front of large masses of 
masonry. Britton. 

2. A covered walk along the side of a build- 

ing or buildings, with columns on the outer edge 
supporting arches. Brands. 

3. A single arched aperture or enclosure. 

The aqueducts requhed eonstavit n^pairs, especially those 
on arches. The biwees between the piers varied much in 
widtli. Some ot the arcad&t ore as much as iweiity-scven 
feet in diameter. Omit. 

4. A Space covered by a continued vault or 
arch supported on piers or columns. Weak* 

j^R-CAD'Jgl), a. Furnished with an arcade. P.Mag, 

AR-CA'Dl-^N, a. (Geog.) Relating to Arcadia. 

Charmed with Arcadian pipe.” Milton. 

AR-CA'DIC, o. (Geog.) Arcadian. Ogilvie. 

Xr'C^-DV, n. The country of Arcadia. MiUon. 

fAR-CANE', a. [L. arcanus.] Secret; nwsteri- 
bus. ** The arcane mysteries.** CumeoHh. 

3U A secret ; a mystery. Swift. 

2. (Ch&m. ^ Mm.) Any recipe or prepara- 
tion reputed to possess great efficacy, whose 
composition is kept secret. DungUson. 

(-tang), w. [Fr.] (Arch.) A 
kind of arched buttress formed of a flat arch 


or part of an arch, and abutting against the 
foot or side of another arch or vault to sup- 
port it ; a flying-buttress. Weak. 

ARCH, n. ; pi. Xrch'e§. [L. arcus, a bow ; It. 4* 
Sp. arco ; Fr. are, or ai'che.] 

^ 1. (Geoiti.) Part of any curved line, as of a 
circle or an ellipse ; an arc. Locke. 

2. ( Ai'ck.) A self- 

sustaining struc- 
ture, of a bow-like 
form, resting at 
each end on sup- 
ports, to which any 
strain or force act- 
ing against it is 
communicated by lateral pressure through the 
'Wedge-shaped blocks or the several parts of 
whi^ it is composed. Francis. 

The arch itself is formed by the voussoirs, or stones 
cut into the shape of a tiuncated wedge, the upper- 
most of which, at C, IS called tiie&eyjfttina. TJie seams 
or jilanes, m which two adjacent voussoirs are united, 
aie called the ; the solid masonry, A E and B F, 
against which the extremities of the arch abut or rest, 
aie called the abutments ; and the line from which 
the arch spungs, at A a, B b, the impost. The low'er 
line of the arch stones, A C B, is the intrados, or soffit ; 
the upper line, the extrados, or baok. The beginning of 
the arch is called the sprmg of the arch ; the middle, 
the crown ; the parts between the spring and the 
crown, the haunches. The distance, A B, between 
the upper extremities of the piers, or the springing 
lines, is called the span, and C I) is the height of the 
arch. Brande. 

3. A vaulted roof or dome, as the sky. 

Hath Nature given them eyes 
To see this vaulted arclii Shah. 

4- (A7iat.) Any part of the body resembling 
an arch in form ; as, ** TheurcA of the colon ” ; 

The arch of the aorta.*’ DungUson. 

5. t [Gr. A chief ; a leader. 

My worthy urch and patron comes to-night. Shah. 

ARCH, V. a. [t. ARCHED ; pp. arching, arched.] 

1. To cover with an arch or with arches. 

The proud i iver which makes her bed at her feet is arched 
over with such a cm luub pile of stones. JUowell. 

2. To form into an arch. 

Fine devices of arching water without spUUng. Bacon. 

Arch, v. n. To build or make arches. 

The nations of the field and wood 
Build on tlie wave or arch beneath tlio sand. JPope. 

ARCH, a. [Gr. dpx^Si a chief, a leader.] 

1. Chief ; of the first class. 

There is sprung up 

An heretic, an. arch one, Crunmur. S7iah. 

2. Waggish; mirthful; shrewd. 

He had the reputation of an arch lad at school. Swift. 

JS69* Dr. Johnson remarks of this word in the last 
sense : This signification it seems to liave gained by 
being frequently applied to the boy most remarka- 
ble for Ills pranks ; as, ‘ Tlie arch rogue ’ ; unless it 
be derived from Archy, the name of the jester to 
Charles 1.” 

ARCH—, [Gr. iu composition, signifies 
or of the first class ; as, archangel, archbishop. 

XR-CHjE-6G*RA-PHy, n. [Gr. from the 

beginning, ancient! and yp&ipo), to describe.] A 
writing or treatise on antiquity. Elmes. 

AR-j0H.<E-Q-LC)^^l-AN, n. One versed in archse- 
ology ; an arch«eolo^st. J. Murray. 

AR-£JHj3E-Q-L6^'1C, ) dpyaioAoyi/edf.] 

AR-£!H.«I-Q-LO^'1-OAL, ‘ Relating to archeolo- 
gy or antiquities. ' Ash. 

XR-CH.®-5li'0-{lIST, n. One versed in archeol- 
ogy 5 an archteologian. Seager. 

AE-J0HiB-6L'Q-9y> n. [Gr. dp%atoZoyfa ; 
from the beginning, ancient, and Xdyos, a dis- 
course; Fr. archilologie.2 Learning in, or 
knowledge of, ancient art and ancient things ; 
a discourse on antiquities. Warton. 

4rs-This word is sometimes written archaiology. 
which is not m accordance with the usual Ibrm of 
derivations from tlie Greek. 

'10, > dpyaiicdf J Old ; ancient ; 

ARhCHA'|-CAL, )gone out of use. ‘‘The head- 
dress of the females ... is peetdiar, and so 
very arehadc.** Dawson. 

XR-£!HAl-6L'Q-^y, ». See Archjeodogy. 

Xe'OHA-I§M, n, [Or. ^ antiquat- 

ed term, expression, phrase, or idiom. Watts. 



ARj0H-AN'§r5L, 71. I. One of the highest order 
of angels. ^ 

Darkened so, yet shone 

Above them all the archangel. MUton. 

2. (Bot.) A genus of plants ; Lamium.Loudon, 
ArcH-AN-^EL'IC, a. Belonging to archangels. 
AR-€H-BA*~gf&L'T~C4i n. (Bot.) A genus of 
American umbelliferous plants. Gray. 

ARCH-A-PUS*TLE (hrch-gi-pSs'sl), n. Chief apos- 
tle. “The highest titles, ... such as arch- 


apostle, supreme of the apostles.” 


Ti'wpp, 


ARCH-AR'CHI-TECT, The highest architect. 
I ’ll ne’er believe that the Archarchitect 
With all these fires the heavenly arches decked 
Only for show. JOu Bartas. 


ARCH-BEA'CON (irch-bs'kii), n. Chief place of 
prospect or of signal. Carew. 

ARCH-BIsh*OP, n. The primate of a province 
containing several dioceses ; a bishop of the 
first class, who superintends the conduct of 
other bishops, his suffragans ; a metropolitan. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury is styled Primate of all 
Ti* l 1 Ml', mu' i‘ 1 i !• : . 1(1 t Archbishop of York^'Pn- 

II . ■>*! ' lilt I •ovmces or archbishoprics 

i.i I I . i< , C I II ■ -v j , Vo -f. The Arc7i6£»7iop of Can- 
1 liii 1 j' * .’n I .0 'iv i'\ i a'l the other clergy? next to 
him, iho Atcnut-/iop ot kuik. Booh. 

ARCH-BISH'QP-RIC, n. The state, jurisdiction, 
or province of an archbishop. “ The archbish- 
opric of Toledo.” Shak. 

ARCH-B6tciI'?R, n. Chief mender. [Ironical.] 

Archbotche^' of a psalm or prayer. Bp. Corbet. 


ARCH-ByF-P66N', n. The chief buffoon. Scott. 

ARCH-BUlLD*ER (drch-blld'^r), n. Chief builder. 
“ Excellent archbuilders,** Harmar. 


ARCH-BtlT'L?R, n. The chief butler : —former- 
ly an officer of the Gorman empire. Ash, 

ARCH— bOt'TRESS, n. An arc-boutant. BritfoTZ. 

ARCH-CHAM'BER-LAIN, n. Formerly a high 
officer of the Gorman empire. Am. 

XrcH-CHAn'CJPL-LOR, n, A great officer, who 
formerly presided over the secretaries of a 
court. Ash. 

ARCH-CHAnT'?R, «. The chief chanter. Johnson. 

AROH-j0H£m'{O, a. Of the highest chemic 
power. “ The archchemic sun.*’ MiUon. 

XRCII-OQN-SPlR'i^-TOR, w. A chief conspirator. 
“Adversary diXidSai'chconspirator.** Mau7idrelU 

ARCII-CRIt'IC, n. The chief critic. Arch- 
critic of the sacred muses.” Trans. ofBoccalini. 

ARCH-DEA'CON (Xrch-ds'kn), ». 1. In the prim- 
itive church, a superior deacon, an assistant of 
the bishop. 

2. (Church (f England.) An ecclesiastical 
dignitary, ranking next to the bishop, by whom 
he is appointed to preside over an arcndeaconry. 

Syn.— See Clergyman. 

ARCH-DEA'CON-Ry (arcli-d^'kn-r^), n. 

X. The office, jurisdiction, or residence of an 
archdeacon. Swmhurne. 

2, A subdivision of a diocese over which an 
archdeacon presides. Blackstone. 

ARCH-DBA'CON-SHiP, n. The office of an arch- 
deacon ; archdeaconry. Johnson,, 

ARCH-Di'g-OfiSE, n. The diocese of an arch- 
bishop. Gent* Mag. 

ARCII-DJ-VINE', n. A principal theologian. 
“ One of their own archdxvinesy Burton. 

XRCH-DRtJ'JD, n. The chief of the Druids. Ash. 

ARCH-DU'e^L, a. Belonging to an archduke. 

ARCH-DtJCH'ipss, n. The wife of an archduke, 
or the daughter of the emperor of Austria. — 
See Akohdcike. 

AECH-DtlCH'Y, n. The territory of an arch- 
duke or arch'duchess. Butkr. 

XrcH-DUKE', n. [arch and duke.’] A title given 
to the princes of the house of Austria, au the 
sons being archdukes, and all the dai^hters 
archduchesses. Buehasum. 

ARCH-DUKE'DQM, n. The territory of an arch- 
duke ; archduchy. Guthrie. 
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ARCIIPRIMATE 


^RCH'ED (Ur«h'ed or Urclit) [SLrch'ed, 5. W. Ja. 
E . ; archt, Snu KJ], p. a. Having the form of 
an. arch. “ Draw his arched brows.” Shah. 

jOeS* This w'ord is colloquially pronounced archu 

AR-jGIlliL'O-^Y, [Gr. dpxt'h a. principle, and 
* XSyos, a discourse.] A treatise on principles. 

A) rJirlof/t/ treats of piineiples, and should not be cnn- 
fouiulod with ai'cJi<JUolo</i/^ which treats of antiquitios, or 
things old. 

ARCII-EN'^l-MY, n, A chief enemy ; — applied 
especially to iSatan. Milton. 

ARCfJ'^lR, n. [L. arcus^ a bow; It. arcierc\ 
Sp. archero ; "Fr. archer^ One who shoots with 
a bow ; a bowman. 

Draw, m'chern, draw your airows to tlie head. Shak. 
ARCH'^iR-fiSS, n. She that shoots with a bow. 

She, therefore, glorious archet m of heaven. Cowimv. 
ARCiFipR-Y, n. 1. The skill or practice of an 
archer; the use of the bow, or the art of shoot- 
ing with the bow. Camden. 

2. t {Lmo.) Anciently, a service of keeping 
a bow for the use of the lord in the defence of 
las castle. Cmbb. 

AR(''irt::?-C:r)rRT (.uvliVa-kCrO, «. An ecclesi- 
astic;’! t‘()un belonging to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, being the superior court of appeal 
in his bishopric. It is so called from husiiig 
been anciently held in How Church, Lou- 
don, which was built on arches, and thence 
styled Wt. MtxTy-le-bow, (tie arcitbus.) Eden. 

XR-jUiljfi-TY'PAL, a. Having the nature of an 
archetype or’puttern ; archetypical. 

An nrr?i(‘litpnl world, wlihdt oontiilns mtelllglblv «U that 
is cuutaiiK’d miiisibly in our world. JtoWiuhrokr. 

AR'jt-IIljJ-TVPE, n, [Gr, dw/, I’t'gin- 

ning, and rfuroj, pattern, model ; L. arc/ieti/pum ; 
It. arehetipo ; Fr, architype*] 

1. The original, of which any copy or rcHcni- 
blance is made ; first pattern or type. 

Tlu‘U'ttin(*d \ (’qualtv hi nature and art, easily 
cunipari'M the piutuic y> itli Its «n hrtti}n'. (titnUu 

In tht* philuiupUv of Locke, the airhH}tjH'» of <m Ideas are 
tlie things really existing out of us. Fktmnif* 

2. (Coinage.) A standard weight by which 

others are adjusted. Huvhanan. 

3. (Anat.) That ideal, original, or funda- 

mental pattern on which a natural group of 
animals or system of organs has been oon- 
atrucled, and to modifications of which the 
various forms of such animals or organs may 
bo referred. lirande. 

XR-inn?:.T'ifP'i.CAL, a. Relating to an arche- 
type; archetypal. Wurburton* 

XRCH-EtJ'NVAUl, n. The chief of the eunuchs. 

Ash. 

j^n^euk* n. [Gr. to rule; 

beginning.] (Alchemy,) According to Para- 
celsus, the primum modile, or original princi- 
ple in nature, pervading all things and presid- 
ing over all organic phenomena. Dunglison, 

XRCfI-FfiL\)N, w. The chief of ftdons. MiUoii. 

XRCH-FIJ^NO' (-fllnd')» 

“ Huge in length, the archJknd lay.” MUton. 

t AROII-FlA.'MEN, n. Chief priest. The magi 
or archflmmmsn T, Ihrlnrt. 

ARCH-FLAT'T^R-^B, «i The principal flattorer, 

H« will follow ih« ... it maa'f iwlf. Bitcovu 

XRCH-FdB', ». A grand or chief enemy. MiUon, 
XECa-rdOND'j^R, «. The chief founder, 
AttClI-FRffeND', «. A chief friend. Arbuthnot 

Altea-G6v'|IRN-C,m, «. The chief governor. 
** Tht are^etmior of Athens.” Brewer, 

The greatest heresy. Buikr, 
lRCH-lliE''9«T!c, n. Chief heretic. Pmnon, 
AECII.Wtf'<>CRlTi:, fi* A great hypocrite. 

AR-Aliiir^-TIIE K. C\ Todd, .Vnim- 

ifer ; A#A, GVoM], n. (Or. ; 

chief, and inro^, n ph> .Niei.’tn ; Fr, arcAm* 
ir 0 ,J A chief ph^xiuan, or a physician to a 
aovereign. »Si> T, Herbert, 

f n. [Gr. piim.'irv' ; 

authoritatUe. *M/v/wV«/ ruli*.” //alh/tm lL 


AR-JGIIJ-DI-AC'O-NAL, a. Belonging to an arch- 
deacon. ** Arc/iidiaconal authority.** Wotton. 

AR-jUHI-^l-PIS'CO-PA-CY, n. The state or dig- 
nity of an archbishop.' Eir E. Denng. 

AR-J0in-5-riS'UO-PAL.rdi-ke-e-pis'ko-p9n, a. [L, 
arcluepiscopits.'} Belonging to an aichbishop. 
“ The archiopisaopal sec.” Bp, Hall. 

AR-jyiI!-E-PIS'CO-PAa’E, n. ^ The office of an 
archbishop ; aii archbishopric. Ch. Ob. 

AR-JbTIlG'RA-PnER, n. [Gr. chief, and 

' ypdf/i<e>, to write.] The head secretary. l)r. Black. 

AR'CIIIL, or AR'£!II|L [Ar'chil, Sm,\ arikjl, JVb.; 
dr'clMl or urikil, iC.], ii. [Corrupted from Fr. 
orseille. Brandc.'] A vioIet-rcd paste used in 
dyemg, and prepared from the lichens called 
lioaeUa tinctoria and liocelUt fuciformis ; oi-- 
chilla. It is procured in the Canaries. Brando. 

AR-enj-LO'eru-AN, a. Relating to Archilo- 
chus, or the verse of Archilochus. Crabb. 

AR-CHT-MAN'DRITE, n. [Gr. dpx^<:, chief, and 
Syr. mandritc^ monk; Gr. a monastery ; 

It. archimandrita Fr. archimandrite^ Tlu' 
chief of the monks; — a title in the Greek 
church ecpuvalcut to that of abbot in the Catho- 
lic church. Brande. 



AR-jnni-P^;-LA<^i'lO, a. Belonging or relating to 
an ar<‘hipelago. Ed, Iter. 


AU-juni-Pl’il-'A-Go [ur-ke-l»i^lVgA ir. J. E. h\ 
K, fSVw. ; Urch-e-p5iVnilt /^«r/Lv//rt?e], n, (Gr. do- 
Xds% chief, (or Afyuio^, *>3geau, J*. ({i/e.) and itil» 
nyosf the sea ; Fr. Arehipe/,] The inodern name 
of the JEgmn Sea ; and, as this abounds in 
small irtlands, the name is applied to various 
clusters of islands in <Jther seas. P, i^ye. 

Au'iUrn-TfcCT, n. ^ ror. ikox^rkruivi, chief, 

and rlKTiavt a builder ; L. arehiteetas ; It. arch* 
itetto; Hp. arehitecto; Fr, ar<dHtecte.\ 

1. A professor of the art of building ; one 
eoinpetiMit to design and superintend the con- 
struction of any Imilding. 

by an nn'htUTt t« unilointmui a in rum stviUnt bi 
tlU’ art <«r biitUUufi. / '< . hm. 

Tlivttn'hittt'CxftlurycomUUi In the dvalKimieiit whI bU*a 
of the work. H'utfm. 

2. One uho designs or ediitrives any thing. 
♦* The lUvine Arehiicef of the body,” Itay, 

An irri’IlMbnix 

CUlrf <wrAiV#rf aiift pbrtU'r nf tlu'w «<»•», SA»K. 

Syn.— The aeehiitet plans ; th» bmlder cousiruefs. 

AR-#’l!(-Tf:<*'T|VK. a. Used in urchit<‘cturc. 
^^ArrhlicvtU'c materials.” Ihrhum. 

AR-^*ni-TE<?-TON^{<% i/i. Skilled in arehi- 

AH-iFIII-TE< ‘-To.N"l-(\Jir., S teeture. “ (ieometri- 
cal uiul arehittrioniml artists.” Brotenr, 

t AttT?HJ-Tf:o-Tipit, », A builder; an architect. 
** Idke a skilful arehiteeiur.** Amtin. 

t XE'£fH|-Tfe<r-TRE?tH, n, Hhe who builds. 

If Natv*** IwrwII', Ihe «r«l hwl gu iim* »n 

(S Vit/io.u.| >tiur Wtitiim, 

M*km\*Vkcr%*n.JSUan Relating toarchlteet* 
ure* ** Arekitectural omaineuta.” Simrt. 

As'UIII-TUCT-VHB (ar'kf-ieiii-y^r), n. X, The 
art or aotence of building aeeonUng to eertain 
proportions and rules determiiied by natural 
laws and the prinelplt s of taste. 



2. That which Is built according to the drslgii 
of an architect. 

Tl,*' fwrtnuc u < 4 Sr ! f 'r»!, lo'h.ir n t.!t <*4 i-f Slvtn#' 
n..'% k'H'i.tx J t / it ettit. ii ti . Mmmet, 

Mdr Arrbiittritire if dlvuloil into W««l •rvati««i«rf , 
ealM by way of etniseiirw arrliitsrlttre ; wttkmry 
nnkUeetmtt^ or tbrtlllraiitio ; and m»et 


which includes the building of ships, vessels, ports, 
moles, &c. John{>(m. 

AR'£:in.-TRAVE, n. [It. architraee, from Gr. 
dpxtiii chief, and L. trabSy a beam ; Sp, arqui- 
trabe\ Fr. arehitrai'e.) (Arch.) The lowest of 
three principal members of the cutablaliirc of 
an order, beinfy the chief beam employed, and 
resting iiumcdicitely on the columns. Brande. 

Dorif pillars overlaid 

With golden arr/oit are. Milton. 

Arrhitrarr cornicpy an ontablature consisfinjt of an 
architiavi- and rornirc only, without the niter|>o'^tnm 
of a liuvc. — Aii/itt/ara dtwrey those which liavo an 
architrave on the jambs and over the dooi. H vale, 

AR-Jf:ni'VAL, a. Xlelating to archives, registers, 
or records. Cent. Mag, 

All'miVE, n,; pi. hR'oiuvES [Jlr'klv-/, IF. E, 
Ja. K. Sm. It.; ar'kGv/, J.; ar'rhPv*/. or ar'- 
kGvz, i*.]. [Gr, df);^#7«v, a go\ernuu‘ut-hous(* ; 
dpX^i so\ moignty ; L. arehivuni] It. arehirio; 
8p. arehiro ; Fr.' archives.] 

1. The repositories of the public records of a 
state or community ; — the place where ancient 
writings or reeonls are kepi. 

It limy bo ftmnd in tUo «uino arvhivvy whore tho faimnii 
ori^jiuul oonipuot . . . h repnsitod. lyavhnvtnn. 

'riioy onrnoil tlu* tiro to the ttrv/iivvs, wishing to destroy 
the (looumentN of ori’dltors. Tram, 

2. Ihiblie records ; — aneitmt writings or re<*- 

ords. Archive or register.” Holland. 

I Bhttll now look u litth* Into tho Mosnlr (tvchivv., lo(»hs*Mve 
whiittlu'y tnrni'ili !>• wilIi iijmiii ihia sulyi-cl. }i inuhntut. 

Syn.— Heo Rncouns. 

AlFjt'Il|-VlST, n, A keeper of archives, regis- 
ters, or rtu'ords. itces's ( 'yr, 

AR'jFni-VoLT, n. [It. archirallOy froTU X^. arcusy 
a bcvv, and rolatusy tunu’d.] (rirr/zd The or- 
nuniented baud of tuouldings round tlu* vous- 
soirs or arch stones of an arch, te,rminating 
horizontally upon tlu* imposts. Brande, 

AROII'LIKB, a. Built like an arch. Young, 

AIKTB'LriTE, n. (Mas.) A theorbo, or large lute, 
the base strings of which are doubled uith an 
octaves and the higher strings with a unison; 
used by the ItaUaus for the base parts. P, Cye. 

Akfh'I.Y, ad. [Hec Alien. | In an ureh manner; 
shrewdly ; jocosely ; uittily. Thyer, 

.VR(MI-M \.\(llrrh-m!>-jtrtU'an,(ifi),w. Chief 

magieia’n. Spmeer, 

AUCH-MrK’K', «. XMneipal moekery or jest. 

O ’t 1* thi* iplti* of Ju'll, tin* tlwiifPi* w vhn»H*k, Ffiak, 

ARCirNgHB, «. Wly humor without malice; 
shrewdness; roguishness. IVarttm. 

Alt 'VuCusTy 71, [Gr. a ruler.] The chief 

magistrate of aiu‘ient .\thi*ns. 

Kitabliiih a do^i% u lord archun. ti ri'Kout. jttulmtfhvokv, 

AR'<'H9X-BUlP,n. TheotUiM'of archon. Mit/ard. 

AR-FIlri.V'T|<’H, 71. pi. [Gr. a ruler.) 

(Ecel. A sect of (Hiristians who ap- 

peared in the second century, and who tanglit 
that liie world was made by archangels, Eden. 

Alu;U-FAH'T9tt, w. Chief pastor. Batrow, 

AU<Ul-PII|-r/>H\)-Pa^H, n, <'hle*f nhiloHuphcr. 
** It is no imprubahlc opinion, whieu the ateh* 
philttsopher was of.” HintAer, 

AIU’II-HI/LAU, n. The main or chief pillar. 

Arvhiallnv ftiid foundation of huiuuu Morudy. Ihmnr, 

Agt'll-Fu'I^T, w. The priticipnl poet by repute. 

I'hs tltk of it* vhtfn>yta. or wt hinwU 

W larcb-r»ALt?-tlih'«»iK IL 
< Ml* f or ti in a '•mh nt pulittciaxt. Btscon. 

Agtril-FRBl.'^'rK, n, C'hief prelate. Hooker, 
Arcii-FEIi^'IIV-TEB, n. Chief prenbyter. AyBfe, 

AEfrH-FR2i|'Ey-Tr.E-Y» «• ’I"**® abiolute do- 

million of preabytery ; chief preal>yu*ry. Milton, 

AECIi«FEIi:HT' (arrtt-pr«ai'), Chief prleal. 

difrntty whkh rnttluMlad fhs mekteiemik, Atddte, 

ARFfi-FRlKjiT'tlii.s, n, Chlof pfk%tom, 

Alit*»-FBi'M\Tib «. The primate over trther 
primates us the .neliblshup of Canterbury over 

the .irebbt hop of Vttitk, ”Uiio afvkprJmotc, 
Of l*r«tesiani pope. XUtton, 
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ARETHUSA 


ARCII-PROPH'5T, w. Chief prophet. Wcurton. 

ARCH-PROT'JpS-TANT, w. A principal Protes- 
tant. “ These sayings of these archprotestants 
and master ministers of Germany.’* Utapleton, 

ARCH-PlJB’LT-CAN, Chief publican. 

ARCII-RKB']0;L, m, a principal rebel. Milton. 

ARCII-SAINT', n. Chief saint. Drayton. 

t ARCH-SEE', n. See of an archbishop. Drayton. 

ARCH-STONE', n. A stone forming an arch. Lyell. 

ARCII-TRAI'TOR, M. A distinguished traitor; 
— applied especially to Satan. HaKeioUl. 

ARCH-TREA§'TTR-P.R (irch-trSzh'ur-ei), n. High 
treasurer. “ Post of ai'chtreaslirerJ** Guthrie. 

ARCII-TY'RANT, n. Chief tyrant. Bp. Hall. 

ARCH-VIL'LAIN, n. An extraordinary yillain. 

An archmllain keeps him company.*^’ Bhak. 

ARCH-ViL'LA-NY, Great villany. Beau. ^ FI. 

ARCIl'WAY, 71, A vaulted aperture in a build- 
ing, or a passage under an arch. TweddelL 

ARC II- WIFE', 71. The wife of a person in the 
higher rank of society. Chaucer. 

ARCIl'Wf^E, ad. In the form of an arch. Ayliffe. 

ARCH'WORK (-wUrJc), 7 %. Formation of arches. 

ARCn'Y, a. Resembling arches ; arching, Todd. 


AR-Cl-FiN'r-OtrS, a. [L. arcdjmxim ; arj;, a for- 
tress, and a boundary.] Serving at the 

same time for a boundary and a defence,^ as 
rivers and mountains. C. Cushmg. 

t AR-OlT'^l-NENT, a, [h.arcitenenSf arcus, bow, 
and tanens, holding,] Bow-bearing. Bailey. 

AR'OQ-GRAph, 71. [L. arcus, a bow, and Gr. 

ypdfpw, to describe.] An instrument for drawing 
a circular arc without the use of a central 
point j called also oyclograph, Francis. 

ARC-TA'TION, n. [L. arcto, to draw close.] 
i^Med.) Contraction of a natural opening or of 
a canal, as of the intestinal canal in cases of 
constipation. Dwiylison. 

ARO'TJC, a. [Gr, dpKntcdst a bear ; L. arc- 

ticus ; It. Sn. artico ; Fr. ax'ctique.] North- 
ern ; lying under the Arctos, or Bear ; as, “ The 
Arctic Ocean.” Opposed to antarctic. 

.Arctic circle, one of the lesser circles, 23 degrees S8 
minutes from the north pole, and fornuiig the south- 
ern limit of the frigid zone. 

ARC-TO^STApiI' Y-l 6 s, 71 . [Gr. apifroff, a bear, 
and crra^uAij, a bunch of grapes.] (Jiot.) A genus 
of plants ; bear’s grape, Loudmi. 

J 1 HC’‘TU*RUS, n. [L., from Gr. dp/croy, a bear, 

’ and affpoj,* a watcher, the star being in the 
knee of Bootes, who was called the hear-keeper.'\ 
{Astroxi.) A star of the first magnitude in the 
constellation BoOtes. Mind. 

Ar'CH-ATE, a. [L. arcuatus ; arcus a bow.] Bent 
in tile* form of a bow, ** lines.” Bacon. 

t AH'OIJ-A-TIlb, a. [L. arouatilis^ Arched. 

XR-Oy-A'TIQN, n. [L. arcuaiio, an arching.] 

1. The act of bending; incurvation. Johnson. 

2. The state of being bent ; curvity ; crook- 
edness. Johnson, 

3. t {Bort.) The propagation of trees by lay- 
ers, the shoots being bent down. Chambers. 

t AR'C^-A-Tt/RB, n. The bending or curvature 
of an arch. Bailey. 

AR'CIT-BA-l!st, n. [L. arcidniMsta^ a ballista, 
furnished with a bow ; arcus, a bow, and balUsta, 
a warlike engine to shoot stones and darts 
with.] A crossbow ; an engine to throw stones. 
“ Richard was killed by the French, from the 
shot of an arcubalistJ* Waeton. 

XR-Oy-BA-Ll8'T$K, or XR-CU-BAL'IS-TI^R [u- 
ku-b&l'is-ter, S, W. P. ; ar^fcu-WH-is-ter, Ja.\ 
tr-fc^-US'lIs'ter, K. Sm. C. Wh.}, n. A oross- 
bow<man ; an arbalister. Camden. 

XR'OlT-BfS^S, n. A species of gun with a trigger ; 
an arquebus or harquebud. FairkoU. 

-ARD, [Sax.] An affix signifying natural disposi- 


tion ; as, ‘‘ Godd>a 7 *d” a divine temper ; 
^'‘Bernard** a sincere temper; Bo'nard,** 
filial affection ; Giffard,** a liberal disposition, 
or a disposition to give. Gibson. So in drunk- 
ard, oiiggaf'd, sluggard, wizard, &c. 

Mr n. [L.] ( Oi'nith.^ A genus of birds ; 

the heron. Gray. 

.AR-DE'ED.^, n. pi. (Ox'nith.) A family of birds 
of the order Gi'alits, containing the sub-fami- 
lies Psopthince, Gruincs, A7'deince, Cb'conuKC, 
and Tatitalmcs ; herons. Gray. 

MR-DE-I^J\rJB, 71. pi. 

{Oyhith^ A sub- 
lamily of birds of 
the order Grallcc, 
and family Ai^dei- 
dcB ; herons. Gray. 

AR'D^N-CY, n. Ar- 
dor; heat. 

Bh' T. Berhev^, Ardea coco!. 

AR'D^INT, a. [L. ai'dens, burning; It. arde7it$\ 
Sp. ardiente\ Fr. ardently 

1. Hot; burning; causing the sensation of 
heat ; as, “ Distilled liquors are ardent spirits.” 

2. Having the appearance of fire ; fierce. 

With flashing flames his ardent eyes were filled. Diydau 

3. Very warm; passionate; fervent. 

Like those that under hot, orient zeal would set whole 
realms on fire. Hhak. 

Syn. — See Zealous, | 

AR'D^INT-LY, ad. In an ardent manner ; eagerly. 

AR'DIJNT-NESS, 7 i. The quality of being ardent ; 
ardency; ardor. Sherwood. 

AR'DOR, n. [L. ardor ; It. ar'dore ; Sp. ax'dor ; 
Fr, a7'deur.\ 

1. Burning heat ; heat, as of fire ; warmth. 

Tlmt universal fire by its violent ardor may vitniy the 

whole body of the earth. Jlowetl. 

2. Heat of affection ; fervor ; zeal. 

Do men hasten to their devotions with that ardor that they 
would to u d ploy i Houtn. 

Syn. — Seo Fervoe. 

t AR-DU'l-TY,n. [L. high, steep.] Steep- 
ness; difficulty; arduousness. Waterhotise. 

AR'DU-O&S [dr'du-ils, S. P. J. F. Ja. Sm. M . ; 
4r'ju-iis, W.], a. [L. af'duus, steep ; It. ^ Sp. 
arduo.] 

1. Steep ; high ; hard to climb. 

And pointed out those at'duous paths they trod. Eojie. 

2. Hard to perform or execute ; difficult ; at- 

tended with labor ; laborious. “ Fit him for that 
great and arduous employment.” South. 

Syn.— An arduous enterprise; a dijjicult task; a 
lationous performance. 

AR'Dy-OyS-NfiSS, n. Height; difficulty. Johnsoii. 

ARE [ar, S. W. P. J. F. Ja. K. Sm. TF6.]. — The 
indicative mode, present tense, plural number, 
of the verb to be. — See Be. 

A'BB-A, n . ; pi. a'ee-A§* surface.] 

1. Any open or flat surface contained be- ; 
tween any lines ; a definite space. 

In areasf varied with moside art, 

Some wlurl the ditik, and suiiic the Javelin dart. Pope. 

2 . In modern built houses, the portion of the 
site which is not built upon ; the yard. P. Cyc. 

3. (Geom.) The superficial content of any 
figure ; as, “ The area of a triangle.” 

4. {Med.) A term used by some authors to 

designate a variety of alopecia, in which the 
hair changes color, but docs not fall off; — ap- 
plied also to a disease which consists of patches 
of baldness without decay or change of color 
in the surrounding hair. Dunglison. 

+ A-READ', or A-REED', «. a. [A. S. arcedian, to 
read, to tell, to discover.] To conjecture; to 
declare; to explain; to counsel. — See Ar- 
RBED and Read. Spenser. 

4..RM'C4,n. [Malabar, awe.] {Bot.) A genus 
of palms, cabbage-tree. Loudon. 

i^-REflK', ad. [A. S. reac, smoke.] In a reeking 
conditioii; smoking; steaming. 

A messenger comes all areek. 

AR-9-FXO'’rtQN, ft, areoj to be dry, and/o- 
do, to make.] Act of growing dry. Bacon. 


Ar'^I-FY, V. a. To exhaust of moisture ; to dry. 

Heat drieth bodies, ... so doth time or age ar^% Jincon. 

4 -RE'Pf 4 , 7 i.\ pi. L. A~REfpfjB; Eng. a-r£'na§. 
[L., sand, a sandy place, a sanded fghting- 
gi'Dimd.] The place of combat, ovcird wirh 
sand, in an amphitheatre. 

This IS a hall for mutual consultation and discussion, not 
an ajena foi the exhibition ot ehttuipiom,. J>. fieljuier. 

AR-^-NA'CEOUS (ai-e-na'shus, 66), a. Having 
the qualities of sand ; sandy. Browne. 

AR-!p-NA'RI-OtJS, a. Relating, to or partaking of, 
sand; arenaceous. Loudon. 

AR-?-NA'TTON, n. {Med.) The cure of disease 
by sprinkling hot sand upon the body ; a soit 
of dry sand-bath. B7'ande. 

A-REN'DA-LITB, n. [Ai'endal, in Norway, and 

‘ Gr. h0os, a stone.] {Mm.) A variety of epi- 
dote, affording fine crystals. Datia. 

Mr'EJiTO, ot 4 -REJ^' 04 , n. {Bot.) A genus of 
palms; a palm that produces sago and sugar; 
A^'enga sacchai'ifer'a. Loudoji. 

A-R£N-I-LJT'1C, a. [L. arena, sand, and Gr. 
i/ 00 ?, a stone.] Relating to sandstone. Smart. 

AR-B-NOSE' (129), a. Full of sand; Bailey. 

f A-RiSN'y-LOUS, a. [L. are7iula, fine sand.] 
Full of sand or grit ; gravelly. Baileys 

4-RE^ 0~L4, 71. ; pi- [ai-r€'o-l?i, K. 

Ash,' B7'a7ide, Mau7ider\ kr’e-6-Iej Ci'ub'b’, SLr-e- 
6'lsi, Wb.] [L., a small ope7i space.] 

1. {E7it. & Bot. ) One of the little spaces into 



2. {A 7 iat.) pi. The interstices between the 
fibres composing organs, or between vessels 
which interlace with each other. Dungliso 7 i. 

3. {A 7 iat.) [L, aureola, a halo, Cha 7 (ssieri\ 

The colored circle, or halo, which surrounds 
the nipple ; — the circle or margin surrounding 
certain vesicles, pustules, &c., as of KniaU-]>ox 
and cow-pox. Du 7 iglison. 

jY-RE'Q-LAR, a. Relating to, or like, an areola. 

.Areolar tissue, same as cellular tissue. 

A-r£'0-LATB, a. 1. {Eiit.) Having small spaces 

* or areolations. Brnnde. 

2. {Bot.) Divided into a number of irregular 
angular spaces; marked out into little spaces 
or areola:. Lindley. Gray. 

A-R^l-Q-LA'TION, n. Any small space distinctly 
bounded by something different in color, tex- 
ture, ike. B ramie. 

|] A-R5;-0M'5-T®R [a-re-»m' 9 -Ter, ar-e-5m'- 

^-tqr, K.], n. [Gr. dpaid<;, thin, rare, and fiirpov, 
a measure ; Fr. arronUtre.] An instrument 
used for measuring the density or specific grav- 
ity of fluids. Bra 7 ide. 

II A-RB-Q-m£t'RIC, 1 q 5 . Relating to areoiu' 

II A-R®-Q-Mf;T'Rl-OAL, ) etry. 

II A-R^:-0m'®-TRY, 71. The art of measuring the 
density or specific gravity of fluids. Bi^ande. 

II AR-^I-Op'A-^Ist, 71. A member of the Areop- 
agus ; an areopagite. P. Mag. 

||AR-B-OP'A-^Itb [ar-^-bp'fli-jXt, W. Ja. K. Ji.; 
a-rq-bp'ft-jit, G.],n. [Gx. hpeoiraytrns.] A judge 
in the court of Areopagus. Acts xvii. 34. 

II XR-B-f>F-A-(JllT'lC, a. Relating or pertaining 
to the Areopagus. ^ Bu 7 isen. 

II AR-5I-5p'A-gDs, n. [Gr. ’AflfbJirayoff ; de- 
voted to Ares or Mars, and wdyos, a hill.] The 
highest court of judicature at ancient Athens; 
so named from its place of meeting, which was 
a rocky eminence near the Acropolis, called 
the Hill of Ares (Mars’ Hill.) W. SmUh. 

t A-R®-0T'JC, a. [Gr. dpa/of, porous.] (AftfdJ Effi- 
cacious in opening the pores. Bmky. 

tA-RfiRE' (a-r58r'), 1 ?. a. [A. S, ara?ran.^ To 
rear ; to raise up. Surrey. 

MR-E-TBtr*S 4 ,n. [L.] 1. {Myth.) A nymph who 
was changed into a fountain by Diana. 

2. {Bot.) A genus of plants, growing in moist 
places. Loitdoii. 
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ARIANISM 


t AR-5 -ToL'0-<?-Y, n. [Gr. goodness, and 

l 6 yos, a discourse.] The doctrine ot‘ virtue ; 
a discourse concerning virtue. Johnson, 

AR'G AL, n. Tartar of wine. — Sec AiiGOL. Bailoy, 

fAR'GAL, ad. A ludicrous corrxiption of the 
Latin ; therefore. Sha/c. 

AR'GANU, a. Applied to a largo kind of lainp, 
invented by Anne Argand, about 1782, having 
a circular or hollow wick, so arranged as to ad- 
mit a current of air to both sides of the flame, 
and thus increase the light by a more perfect 
combustion. Brit, 

AR-qK-Mb'^Ej n, [Gr. apycfjiov, a disorder of the 
cye.l {Bot.)' A genus of Mexican plants ; the 
prickly poppy ; — .so named from the supposed 
virtue of one species to cure ophthalmia. P,Cyc. 

AR'V^pNT, n, [Gr. dpyjjf, white; L. argmtimi, 
silver; It. argcoito; Fr. argmt.} (Ifpr.) yilver ; 
one of the metals employed in bl.i/uiu\ ; white 
or silver color in coats of arinn. It is represent- 
ed in engraving by a plain surface. Braude, 

AR'^iglNT, a, 1. Made of silver. i^mart, 

2. Having the appearance of silver; bright 
like silver; silvery; argentine. 

Or nsk of yonder tu'ifftii iivldi abovo, 

Why jove’a satrllitoa an* lohh than Jovo. Eopc. 

AR'9lj:N-TAL, a. Consisting of silver. Cleavvland, 

AR'^EN-TANK, n. An alloy of copper, nickel, 
and zinc ; ChTtnan silver. Thomson, 

AR-GtiN-TA'TiON, n. An overlaying or plating 
with silver, [it,] Bailey, 

All'<^H5NT-ll6UiVMI) (iir'jQnt-hbrml), a, Silver- 
horned, — applied iu the moon. Lorvhtce, 

AR-<^I\;N'T|C, a, Itelatiug to, or obtained from, 
siUer; argentine, lire, 

AR-96!N-'rTl'’'(:lR-or'H, a, [L. argentum, silver, 
aud^/i'ro, to bear.] Containing silver ; 
ing silver. ** Argenii/erouit lead ores.” Ure, 

n, [L.] {hrh.) A {^enus of 
Ashe’s ludonging to the salmon family ; — so 
eulle-d from the silvery appearance of their 
scales. Brtuide, 


(lAR'ijJiiJN-TlNR [urij^ni-txn, Jf*. /r. 117;.; ai 'im-jTii, 
Hm , ; arymtuni, siKci .J 

Kelating to, or like, silver ; h.unigthe .imu'.u- 
anee of silver, or sounding like silver. Jo)umm, 
Jlrdintine HspubUc, a naino given to /m Plata (tiie 
Bpnulsit word fur aileer) or to the Provinces of the 
HiO d« la Plata, {^Rivsr mfSilrer,) P, Cyc, 

|lXR'^]g:N-TiNB,n. Nnereous earbonnte of 

lime ; — so culled from its silvery lustre./i/’«/ttf<*. 

f Aft't^KN-TRy, n. Materials of silver; plate. 
** I'a wiling his . , , aryeniry and jewels.’ 7 /o«y'//. 

n, (Gr. auyiX?t)s : L. urt/Ula, white day ; 
Fr, argUeA ( Min,) Foitei \s eluy ; white day ; 
argillaceous e.u'ih ; alumina. Kirmtn, 

AR-^lI-LA'CKOrS (ilr.jiPli'Hhus), a. (Mbu) 
Containing day. ** 8oil . , . ’in which the «r- 
yiUaceoui ingredient predominates/* Kir wan, 

XR-91 14-1.1 r«R*.Gn«, a. [h, day, and 

fero, to bear.] (Mm,) Producing day. Smart, 

Xe*9114-LITE, ». (Min,) Claynilate, Dma, 

AB-q 1 b- Ll T' 1 c, EeUting to urg UUte. Smart, 

;^R.olL'L<>-AR.ip-NA'CEOvs Mmi), «. [L.or- 
mUa, clay, and arma, sand.] (Min,) Contain- 
Ing cUy and sand. XM /a Berhe, 


I/LG-.04iL-(\\ 'ft 5 . of's, n. [L. aryiBa, clay, 
and en/ienrtiwiia, pel tain ing to lime; ceitiit;, lime, j 
{Uin.) Cun1*iiuttg ohiy Mtd time. T^owmih. 


XBVll*-r-0-<Ml.'<;fTR, n. (Min.) A»pec£e,of 
caloairsouai «arth. Umari, 

^lt.qilL'UQ-VW.R6'<f{li.ofm, «, [L. arffiOa, 

elay, nrmm, Iron, and piano, to boar, to pro- 
duce.] ContEiIuiuK clay and iron. JD* la BkH,. 


[L. argtUa, clay, aiad 
7»uria, *alt liquor, bUne.J (Jim.) A variety of 
xnagnesxta. 






eky; argillaceous; elayey, 


B, W,P, Ja,K,i tr'JlI. 
Consisting of 


slayj 


Broum^, 


Mr' GO, n, [Gr. ’Apydi, from Apy 6 ^, swift.] 

1. (Myth,) The ship in which Jason and his 

companions sailed to Colchis in search of the 
golden fleece. Mitford, 

2. (idsri-OH.) A constellation in the southern 

hemisphere, named from the ship of Jason; 
— same as Argo-Navis. ITcrschel. 


AR'gOL, w. Tartar of wine; an acidulous, con- 
ciete salt, which is deposited by wine, and used 
by dyers as a mordant ; crude bitartratc of jiot- 
ash, or cream of tartar ; argal. B, Cyc, 

AR-G6L'1C, a, (Goog,) llelating to Argolis. 

AR'GO-NAuT, n. [Gr. ^ApyovaLrt]<;, a sailor in 
the Argo', 'Apyib, the ship of Jason, and vai5n/s, 
a .sailor.] 

1, One of the companions of Jason in the 
ship Argo in the voyage to Colchis. Mitfiml, 

2. (ZoOl.) The nautilus. Bra^ide, 


AR-GQ’-J^Av'TA, n, [L.] 

(Z 06 I ) A geiius of eight- 
armed ccphulopods, the fe- 
male of which forms a 
shell which it carries about, 

If'^badtoard, 

XR-GO-NATT^TIG, a, Holat- 
ing to the Argonauts. 

J\ Cyc. 

Ar' aq.^j\rJ ' yis, n. [L., the 
ship Argo.'] ' (Astron,) An 
extensive southern eon- 
sti'llatiou ; — so named by Nautiiufi 
the ancients, and subdiviil- 
ed by Ilcrschel into four parts for more ready 
reference to its stars. Mind. 



XR'iJQ-SY, n. [Argo, the name of Jason’s ship. 
^ 02 ) 6 .} ’a ship of great burden ; a carac. /•*. Oye, 
lie hath an atytm/ hound to Tripohi. Rlmk. 

XR'G1J-A-BLK, a. That may be argued; opt‘n 
for arginueut ; admitting urguimuit. JCtL Ber. 


AU'(jrK (ir'gu), V. n. [L. argue, to make clear; 
It. an/utre ; Sp. argHtr ; Fr. arguer,} [/. AU- 
Ol'KI)’; pp, AttOri.N’G, AKCJrKI),] 

1. To use or apply arguments ; to oiler rea- 
sons in support of any principle or fact; to 
olfer reasons ; to rtnison. 

Yciu ur'N il tin* ns n nMl/*«*, hut X hiitl 1 !tlu‘r 

Vi>u wouUl hu\t* lull iiu* tU'fUt' hko ti t itiu'i. Phtik, 

2. To dispute; to contend in urgumeul ; — 
followed by with, 

1 <h» not Iu>w tlu'y ran araw with nay enu without wt- 
tiiiK diiw It Htt ii't liiiuadarii'N. iMrif, 

For, v*«u tUuUKh \aii«iiu*ln t1. In* couM oryrr iHU. 

frirf tz-tnuh. 

Syn. *— *1*0 arffur is to defend mui’s self, or to «x 
hihit reaMOUM or proofs iu invor of iNJtne aHNsrtioii or 
prnicipie; to rmmtt, to aripte rntiouitUy ; to fiimtiutf, 
toopiMiso amither cm soitie matter; todffru/i*, to dis-^ 
pute iu n forittai manttur.as in a {Htliiic Issly.— 
ill defencti; reamn 011 tiio subjoei; dc4i;paU« iu refata< 
tiem ; UetmU in the senate. 

Xr'G 31* prove ; to show ; to evince. 

TIt'r diwci^/iu hi’t is'iiUU «Uh StmU. 

Not to know im> at'ym jr ^uiuhi l\ v < uitkaown. MittVH, 

3. To attempt to prove by argument ; to de- 
bate; to reason upon ; as* *‘To argtw a cauac.** 

3. fTo ueciise; to charge with. 

Hold rnouah to arym him of eowanlice* Rryilm* 

AE'<3V-3K, n. One who argues; a rensoiier. 

Ni'ithvr lUMSt ChHaitiaiit itur artrM]i aiyMrr«. Attfrimrv. 

M«M ««• |||k}ut«>»d tn 1 h* to a »**ak 

thlaUftaillvy mu •{ p'l.t Uith tlu ir it'jttituti.iii a, , 1 . it uai-cir 
ito. Hreuy Phuty, 

AR'oy-Fl?, f>. n. To import ; to have Weight as 
an argumimt. [Provin.MahJ Forhy, 

Xr'G!;-!ko, n. Reasoning ; .argumentation. | 
“ Heart risixigs aiul iutemul argtdng'i,** Smith* I 


AR'GV-Mfe.VT, ». [h, amtmmiitm ; It* aryth 
me/do ; Kp. argumr/tto ; Tr, art/um, h/.] 

X. A reason unit'd or otiered in proof; a 

prooeaa of reaaonlngs a svllogiHtu; a pkm 

lV>oOIK>ia wah JMam. 

2. A controversy ; a dinpixtatlon ; a dlifptxto. 

^ TIdf dnr. to orvwN^ 

Sfin»« iri»rdi ttwi fmw Iwlxt OeiiiMmt iwhI bm. AsA. 

2. Proof; evidence# 


Tfliin mis lawwowwi 
LSkVA^/f' nt ssr th«'nr >U* * it m»'. 

Of v»r'aktit.4'»nitkr*'itiS.4»r •Ir.'titflh. 


mifrm. 


4. Reason; motive; inducement. 

Ttiirlitlv to bp prpiit 

Is, not to stii w ithoLit fri(.‘iLt ai qumptit Shttk, 

6. The subject treated in any literary work. 

That *0 thp of »••(*'»* /?** /orient 

I maj . -‘.11 . 1 r i>\ . ■ . . 

Aml„i I. ! ■ .Hi, ! !. 1. AlUton, 

This show iinpoits the argument of the play. ShnK, 

6. (Astron.) An arc by which another arc, 
bearing a certain proportion to it, is to be 
sought: — tlie angle or quantity on which a se- 
ries of numbers iu a table depends; as, for ex- 
ample, the altitude would be tcnuecl the argu- 
ment of the refraction in a table formed* to 
show the amount of refraction at every degree, 
&c., of altitude. Brando, 

Syn . — Arguments si'rve for dofeiice, and arc ad- 
duced ui Huppoit of an hypothesis or proposition ; 
reasons, for justification, and are assifinod 111 inntterfl 
of belief and practice j proofs, for convietion, and arc 
presented to establish a faet. Defend by arfrumfttt j 
justify by reason ; establish by proof or eridnwe, 

t AR’or-MfiNT, V. w. To reason. Gower. 

AR-(3U-MflNT'A-BIiI0, a. Admitting of argu- 
mexit ; that niay be argued, [it.] Chalmers, 

i AR-GU-MftNTLVL, a. Relating to arguments, or 
to reasoning.’ tyranny.” Bojw, 

AR-GIJ-MPN'-TA'TION, n, A process of renson- 
iiig; the act of reasoning. IVafts, 

BTXl,’^Arjifu mentation must not lie confounded 
with reasotiin O', iimsaw/wi*- may he natural or artifi- 
cial ; is always artiticial. An advo- 
cate reasons and , a llotumtot reasons, but 

does not urgae. Fleming, 

AR-Gi;-MHNT'A-Tl VR, a, 1. Consisting of ar- 
gumtmt; containing jirguimmt. “The r/r//w- 
meniafire part of my discourse.” Ativrburg, 

2. (living proof or evidence. “Another thing 

artfumontatire of Providence.” ^ Huy. 

3. Disuosed to controversy ; given to dispu- 
tation; aisputatious. Johnson. 

XR-<»r-MRNT'/\-TlVJJ-LV, ad. In an argument- 
ative maumu’. /!//. Taylor, 

AR-<ii;-Mf:NT'.>-TlVK-Nl;:WH, il. State of bidng 
argumentative. J!>r, Allen, 

t .’viPtJV-M^hNT-r/R, r, n. To debate ; to itrgue. 
“ Argitmentizing philosophy.” Munnynghm, 

All'<JV-.M15NT-r-Zl53R, n- Att arguer. Brady, 

jR-or-Mhv^rrjM An [Ti., ar- 

gmnent to thr man,] (Lotfie.) An argument 
that (lt‘rx\eh its force from its appUeation to th« 
the principles or practice of the peritoii ad- 
dressed. Whately. 

An* G ihMf'.jr * TVM An / g-ay)- rA.v ' y 7 v/.v, 

[ L., argument to itpioranee,] ( /.or/te.) 'riie em- 
plovmt nt <if some fallacy tovMuiU persons like- 
ly to be dt^eeived by it. lyhately, 

JiR- a 77 /- 1 / A u vpJt^ etJAT * ni*AM, 

[L., argu/ntut to moeles/y,] (Logiv.) An nrgu* 
ment drawn from the sentiments of muih* 
wise, great, or good man, whose authorhv i'. 
reverenced by the party addrensed. iVkaiety. 

Mr ^OUS, n, rij.l A watchful pmon : — «o named 
from’ the fabled Ai^ua, who hud a hundred 
eyes, afterwards set in the peactiek’s tail. Smart* 

XR'GpH-HHfiDD, ». (Cmeh,) A Hpeeiea of ahell, 
variegated with spots, like eyes# HUL 

t \ R-< ; TT I*:', a, [L. ary atm, sagatdous.] 

1. Suhtlo ; witty ; ingenious* “ My father 
. . . vigilant, acute, argute, inventive. Strrm, 

2, Acute in sound ; shrill, [a.] Joh¥mn, 

jjiR-fSUTE'LY# nd* In an argute manner. St§rm, 

^R-tiOTE'N222, »• WUtineMs; acuteness, 

tliAtlieyeift tigr wtsrti wlih hit Ihinhti, 

J *Mf 4 i ft* pt,] An air or tune ; a song. 

A-EI- A2*N 2, n, ( An aattrold discovered 
by Fogson in JUe^ng* 

X'E|-A^r« It# One of the fotlouers of Ariusi who 
dented the eouality of the Father and Bon, but 
taught that (fiiriat was the drat and noblest of 

created bi'ing^, Mmk* 

o- belonging to Arlus or ArEaoism* 
a. doctrines of Arina* Lt$i 6 » 
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A'R|-AN-l2E, V. n. To admit, or conform to, 
the tenets of Arianism. “ The downfall of the 
Arianizing Yandals.*' Worthington, 

A.'R|-AN-iZE, ??, a. To render conformable to 
Arianism. Ch. Oh. 

Ar'ID, a. [L. aridus ; It. § Sp. arido ; Fr. aride,'] 
Dry ; dried up ; parched with heat. 

His harrlened firifjors dock Jho s-’iid'' iprinffs 
Without him summer \\ lic .pi at i,( ' Thom<^n. 

Ar 'J-dASj n. A kind of East India taifeta. Ash. 

A-RID'I-TV, n. [L. ariditas ; It. aridita ; Sp. ari- 
dez\ ‘Pv.' aridity. 1 

1. Want of moisture ; dryness. Arbuthnot. 

2. {Med.) The diseased state of an oigan or 

part for want of moisture, particularly of the 
skin and tongue : the lanuginous appearance 
of the hair in some diseases. Ditnghson. 

3. Insensibility ; want of unction or tender- 
ness. ^^Andities and dejections.” Norris. 

J'Rr-E^j n. [L.] 1. {Astron.) The Ram, a con- 
stellation ; one of the signs of the zodiac. It 
is the fiist of the twelve signs which the sun 
enters at the vernal cquino-v, on the 21st of 
March, The commencement of this sign, called 
the^rsi point of Aries, is the origin from which 
the right ascensions of the heavenly bodies are 
reckoned upon the equator, and their longi- 
tudes upon the ecliptic. JUnd. 

2. The battering-ram of the ancients. ‘Brande. 

t A r'I-^I-TATE [iir'e-f-tat, fif. P. K. Sm. Ash; 
?i-ri'G-tat, W. Johnson], v.n* [L. arieto.] To 
push or butt like a ram. Bailey. 

t AR-l-?;-TA'TION', n. [L. arietaiio.] 1. Act of 
butting or pushing as a ram. Johnson. 

2. Act of using the battering-ram, Baeon. 

3. Any act of sinking or impinging. “Tu- 
multuary motions and arietations.*^ Glanville. 

Ar-i-ET‘ n. [It.] {Mus.) A short air, or song. 

A-RIGIIT' ctd. Rightly; without error. 

“ Understand my purposes arighV* Shah. 

Ar^IL, I {Bot.) A process of the 

.A‘Rth'LUS, ) placenta, or seed-stalk form- Mjf/ 
ing an accessory coating or appendage of 'WV 
some seeds, as the maca of the nutmeg. Douefon. 

Ar'IL-LATE, P {Bot.) Relating to, or formed 

AR'JL-LAT-jpD, 5 like, an aril. Loudon. 

AR-1-O-LA'TION, n. [L. ariolatio, or hartola- 
tio.] Soothsaying; vaticination; prophecy; 
foretelling. — See Hauiolatxon. Browne. 

AR'J-6SE (120), a. [It, arioso ; aria, an air.] Char- 
acterized by melody, as distinguished from har- 
mony ; as, Ariose beauty of Handel.*’ Ogilcle. 

jSr-I-O'SO, a. [It.] (Mus.) In the manner of an 
air, contradistinguished from recitative. P.Cyc. 

A-RI§E*, «. n. [Goth, reisan ; A. S. arisan : Du. 

‘ ryzm; Qex.reisen; Dan. rme; Sw. rc^a.] [i. 

arosr; pp. AHisi.Na, Aiti.snx.] 

1. To mount upward ; to ascend. 

No grftt^ful dews descend ftom evening skies, 

Nor morning odors Ax)m the flowers arm. Pope. 

2. To come into view from below the horizon, 
as the sun or moon ; to rise. 

As T point my sword tlie sun arvm. ShaK. 

3. To get up from sleep, from any state of 
rest, or from a reclining posture. 

Jtriftf ye, and depatt, lEbr this is not your rest Mwah U. 10. 

4. To revive from death. 

The graves were opened, and many bodies of the saints 
which slept arose. Matt, xxvii. 52, 

5. To Start into action ; to be excited. 

When, he had so said, there «o'Oss a dissension. AcU xxiU. 7. 

6. To spring ; to proceed ; to issue ; to flow ; 
to emanate. 

I know not what mischief may oriw hereafter from the 
example of such an innovation. Dryderu 

7. To appear ; to come into being ; to enter 
upon active Ufc. 

There arose another generation after them, which knew 
not the Lord. U, LO. 

See Rise. 

Syn.— To arise, rise, spring', issue, and mmate, 
all express ttie idea of one object or thing coming 
out of another, but diflhr in the manner or circum- 
stances of tlie action. Mist arises or nses from the 
earth, or out of the sea ; water rises or springs 
out of the earth ; blood issues from a wound ; light 


emanates from the sun. — A person nses or arises from 
a seat , a bird nses into the air, mounts aloft, and as- 
cends out of sight. 

4-RiS‘T4, 71. [L.] {Bot.) The beard or awn of 
grasses or of corn. Eng. Cyc. 

AR'lS-TARjCH,?i. [Gr.*Apiffrap;^;os, a distin^iished 
critic of Alexandria.] A seveze critic. Knowles. 

AR-IS-T.^R'jCHI-AN, a. Severely critical; like 
the ancient critic Aristarchus. Ogilrie. 

t AR'1S-TAR-€HY, n. [Gr. *AptVrap;i^op.] A body 
of severe critics. 

The ground on which I would build his chief praise, to 
some of the anstar chy and sour censurers of these days, re- 
quires first an apology. Harrington. 

A-RIS'TATE, a. [L. arista, the awn.] {Bot.) 
Bearde'd, as the glumes of barley. Loudon. 

AR-IS-TOC'RA-CY, n. [Gr. dpiaroKparia, the gov- 
ernment of the ‘best ; a^o/orof, best, and Koarito, 
to rule ; It. aristocrazia ; Fr. aristocratie.] 

1. A form of government which places the 
supreme power in the nobles or principal per- 
sons of a state. 

This island was governed rather after the manner of an 
an'*focrnri/f — that is. In certain great nobles and pnteu t men, 
— than undei the cuiniiiandof any one as an absolute mon- 
arch. Speed. 

2. The principal persons of a state or of a 
town; the nobility; the gentry. 

Syn. — See Republic. 

A-RIs'TO-CRAT, or AR'IS-TO-CRAT [ar-is-to- 
kiflt', W. P.; aiha-tp-kiat, Ja. S7n. R.; flr'is-to- 
kiht or ?i-rIs'to-krat, K.; e-ila’to-krat, C. Wb. 
SuUiva7}], 71. [Fr. aristoemte.y 

1. One who supports or favors aristocracy. 

What his fnends call ai istocrats and despots. Hurle. 

2. A haughty or overbearing peison. 

AE-I3-TQ-CRAT'IC, >a. 1. Eclating to, or 

AR-IS-TQ-CRAt'‘T-OAL, ) partaking of, aristoc- 
racy. “ May be clianged . . . into an aristoc7'at~ 
teal form of government.” A^jUffe, “odm- 
ton^atio both in wealth and strength.” Glover, 

2. Overbearing; haughty; — now most com- 
monly used in this ill sense- 

AR-JS-TO-CRAT'I-CAL-LY, ad. In an aristo- 
craticai manner. Jlammond. 

Ar-|S-TQ-CRAt'{-CAL-n£ss, n. The quality or 
state of being aristocratical. Johnson. 

Ar-JS-tOc'RA-tIze, V. a. To render aristo- 
cratic. [r.J Qu. Rev. 

t AR-JS-tQc'RA-TYi n. Same as Aristocracy. 

Pure forms of commonwealths, monarchies, aristocraties, 
democracies, are must iamous m coiitemplntion , but in 
practice they arc temperate and usually mixed. BuHon. 

j^-r 1S- n. [Gr. ^purrop, best, and 7.o~ 
cliildbirth.J '{Bot.) A genus of plants in- 
cluding the Virginia snake-root ; ^ so called 
because the different varieties were supposed 
to aid parturition ; birth wort, Loudo7i. 

AR-IS-TDIji'Q-^Yi dpiarov, luncheon, and 

Xiyos, a discourse.] The art of preparing din- 
ners. [Cant.] STnart. 

AU-IS-TO-PIIAN'IC, a. Relating to Aristemha- 
nes, the Athenian comic poet. Beck. 

AR-IS-TQ-TE'LI-AN, a. Relating to Aristotle, 
the celebrated (Grecian philosopher. “ The Ar- 
istotelian hypothesis.” Reid. 

AR-lS-Tg-TE'Ll-Al^» A follower of Aris- 

totle ; a peripatetic philosopher- Sa7idys. 

AR-lS-TO-TE'Df-AN-t^M, n. The doctrine or 
philosophy of Aristotle. Coleridge. 

AK-JS-Tp-TfiL'lC, a. Relating to Aristotle or 
his philosophy ; Aristotelian. Warton. 

Ar'ITH-mAN'-CY fwlth'man-s?, S. W. Ja . ; ar*- 
ith-mSn-s^, iSm.jJ n. [Ur- dpidpds, number, and 
pavnta, prophecy.] Divination by numbers; 
foretelling by numbers- Bailey. 

A-RtTH'M^J-TlO, n. [Gr. ipt0ptvfrtKifj, belonging to 
numbers ; Agidftds, number ; It. ^ Sp. arttTndti- 
cm ; Fr. (Math.) The science of 

numbers, or that part of matnematics which 
treats of the properties and relations of num- 
bers ; the art of computation by figures. 

On tUr gTonnd I could beat jfbrty of themi 

But now 'tie odds beyond artihmstic. Shak. 


AR-ITII-MfiTT-C.VL, a. Relating to arithmetici 
accoiding to the rules of arithmetic. 

There 11133’ t'*’ w^o (ioin,^if,fi v,.. ep'^oi-r- 'bow 

of d'■^to^erJn^ ■ i « I - ■ i 1 ■ i--, r !• i • 

»;ic^icci/ thcoiciii- i * I.'*-, -rt ' 1 h , r i r . 1 » 1 ' • 

; V. ■. 

Arithmetical complement of a logarithm, tlie 

remainder found by subtracting the loffantlirn trom 
10. — Arithmetical mean, of any number of quantities, 
IS the quotient obtained liy dividing their sum by the 
niiinber of quantities.— j3ri£/?7weticaZ prngresAion, a se- 
nes of numbers in which the difference between any 
two consecutive terms 13 the same. JDavies ^ Peck. 

AR-ITH-MET'1-CAL-LY, ad. In an arithmetical 
manner; according to the principles of arith- 
metic. ^^Arithmetically regular.” Arhutlmot. 

A-RlTII-MF.-Tr'CIAN (a-rXth-me-tish'an), 7 %. One 
versed in arithmetic, or the science of num- 
bers. “ Forsooth, a great ^hak. 

ARK, n. [L. area, a chest or box. — Goth, m*ha\ 
A.S.arc. — It. Sp. a?*ca; “Fr.arche.] 

1. A chest or coffer for the safe-keeping of 
any thing valuable, such as the repository of 
the Israelitish covenant. 

The arl of the covenant of the Lord went before them in 
the thiee days’ journey. A'um. x. 33. 

2. A close, large vessel or ship ; usually 

applied to that in which Noah and his family 
were preserved. ‘ Bi'yaoit. 

3. A large, rudely-formed boat, used on the 
western rivers of the U. S. ; a flat-boat. Flint. 

ARK'ITE, a. Relating to the ark. [r.] Bt^yant. 

ARLB§, M. jf??. [Scottish.] Earnest money given 
to seivants, Jameson. 

ARM, 71. [Gr. ; L. armus. — Goth, armsi 
A. S. earin, or conn ; Ger. arwi.] 

1. The limb of the body which reaches fzom 
the hand to the shouldei. 

If I lift up my hand agtiinst the fatherless, . . . then let 
mine arm fall from my shoulder-blade. Joh xxxi. 22. 

2. The bough or branch of a tree, or any 
thing formed like an arm. 

Whore the tall oak hiii sproadiiip cutvines, 

And with tlie boucU a iiiutnal faliadu cuinlnnus. Oay. 

3. An inlet of water from the sea. 

We have yet seen hut an arm of this sea of beauty. Morrig, 

4. Power ; puissance ; might ; strength. 

O God! Thy am was here. 

And not to us, hut to Thy ai m alone 

Abci xbe wc all, Skah, 

6. {Mil.) A branch of the military service, 
as cavalry or artillery. — See Arms, 

6. {Naut.) The extremity of a yard ; as The 
yard-ar??t” : — the lower part of an anchor, cross- 
ing the shank and ending in the flukes. Dana. 

To keep or hold, at arm*s length, or at amds end, to 
provent from attacking, or from so near an approach 
as to 1)0 dangerous,— To work at arrays length, to work 
at a disadvantage or in an awkward position. 

Arm, n. [Fr. arme.] {Mil.) A weapon or in- 
strument of warfare ; — seldom used in the 
singular, except in the compound Hre-arm. 
“The blunderbuss ... is a fire-arm shorter 
than the carbine.” P. Cyc. — “ Musket, the 
fire-arm used by the regiments of the line.” 
Brande. — See Arms. 

ARM, V. a. [L. armo ; It. armare ; Sp. armar ; 
Fr. armer.] [t. armed ; pp. arming, armed.] 

1, To furnish with arms ox weapons ; to 
equip ; as, “ To arm a company of soldiers.” 

2. To provide with means of‘ defence or pro- 
tection ; to fortify ; as, “ To arm a fortress,^* 

Arm your»<?lvM . . . with the same mind. 1 Pet. iv, 1. 
True eotiflcious honor is to feel no sin? 

IleS armed without, tliat’s innoceut within* Pope. 

3- To prepare ; to fit up ; to make ready. 

You must arm your hook with the line m the inside of it* 

WcUton, 

4. {Magnetism.) To fit or furnish with an ar- 
mature ; as, ** To arm a loadstone.” 

ARM, V. n. To take arms ; to be fitted with arms; 
to bo provided with arms. 

Think we King Harry etrong; . 

And, princes, look, you atvongiy arm to xne^ him. Shak. 

4RrMA'D4, n, [Sp., a union of naval f cress*, 
armor, to arm.] A fleet ; a naval or military 
armament ; — especiaUy applied to the fleet 
sent by Spain against England in 1588. [Often 
erroneously written armado,] Brande. 

Against the proud Armada, styled by Spain 
The Invincible, that covered all the mam. B. Janson. 

AR-MA-DIL'LO, n . ; pi. Xr-wca-dIl'lSij* [Sp. ; — so 
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called from being protected or armed by a scaly 
covering like the plute armor of the middle 
ages.] {Zo y*) A genus of South American 
quadrupeds. bf^’oRging to the order of edentata, 
and '/ed. by a defensive armor of small 

bon V plates, covering the head and trunk, and 
s(>’M('ti'iies tlie tail. — See Pkha. Brande* 

n. [L. armatnenta, outfits.] 1. A 
force equipped ior war, nii\al or military. 

2. 1’he guns and munitions of war in a feet. 

Xll-MA-MHNT'A-RY» annamentdrium.l 

An armory; an aiseiuil. [k.] Bailey » 

AR'M^-TURE, n. [L. armafiira.'j 

1. Armor; means of protection and defence. 

others tirmod with hard shells, others with prickles; oth- 
ers have no such annatio <*, Itnih 

2. {MuyaHism.) A ])iece of soft iron applied 

to the opposite poles of magnets or of oleetio- 
magneth to prcseivc their strength. NivhoL 

ARM'-CHAril, 71. A cluiir with arms ; an elbow- 
chair ; tm annod-chair. Todd. 

ARMED (ann'od or arnid), a. 1. Furnished with 
arms; furnished with weaiions of cUdenec, or 
means of protection; as, “ An armed force.’* 

2. (.l/rr//.) Funiisbed with an armature; — 

noting niagiK'ts capjied or eased with iron, to 
preserve and increase their .strength, Hutton. 

3. {Ifer.) Applied to beasts and birds when 

their teeth, horns, feci, beak, talons, tji’c., aic 
of a dilferent color from the rest. (Irtthh, 

4. {Hot.) Having prickles or thorns. Oyilrie. 

Jivmvti that state of a nation in whicli, 

though tiikiiift n(» part in a war horween other na- 
tions, It IS ohii«ed to niaintaiii an armed Ibreo in 
ordi'f to hu able to rcpwl, in caHO of iicrcssity, any 
njt^rartsiou on the part of either of the bciligercntH , a 
tonn soiMctiines spenlirally applied to tlio convention 
IietwiMJii Russia and other Muropcau powois against 
Kngland in 17rt(l, dnnuft the war with tho American 
C\»iouit‘rt, to enforce flio principle that “ free sldps 
make free goods,’* i. c. that itoods rairied in the ves- 
sels of neutral nations should bo exempted from sid- 
sniro hy Imlligorents. Bncy. 

XRMRI)'-<UiAir (ilnndVdiir), n. An clbow-ehair. 
— {See Arm-Ci£A£H. Mnifion. 

AR-MK'NI-AN, rt. {(Jeoff.) llela ting to Armen hi, 

.drmenuin a kind of earth, used ns an niisortxoit, 
from Armenia, and called also boleJinnemac. — Ar~ 
mffihn stenc, an earthy mineral, a variety of Iduecar 
boiKite of copper, of a areeiiHii hlne color, rcscnihtin^ 
hipte iamli ; used foriuci ly a imn»ati\ e. Vun^U,wu. 

AR-.Mfc'NI-AN, «. 1. A native of Armenia. 

2, {HecL Hist,) A Ohristhui of Aruieniu; a 
follower of Kutyches, who maintiuned that 
there is but one xiuture iu the perstm of Christ, 
or that he in (iod only. I*, (tyr. 

Of. [ L. llelonging 

to a drove or herd of cattle ; armentiue, Bailey, 

f AR’Mei.X-Ti.VR [itr'm^n-tXn, *S, JC. ; ar-m^n'tin, 
»Vm. «. armetitum^ a !i(‘rd.| lUdong- 

ing to a nerd of cattle ; unuentul. Bailiaj, 

t AR-Mpx-TOSF/ (120), a, IH. armetiftmifi,] 
Abounding with herds of cuttle. Bailey, 

[Fr.] A helmet used in the lltli, 

l.)th, and Ifith eenturicH, Worn xuth the bea- 
voft it wa« called armetarmd. Worn without, 
and supplied with a triple-barred face-guard, it 
was called arm«t petit. FuirhuU. 

ARM’pAr., n,tpL XRM^tOL^. As much as the 
arm can hold. 

*T i« not th^ wealth of Plntu*. iu»r th« anUl 
T.aek«f{ In thi* h.*.urt <if vntth, csiu buy away 
This wuykl fVoitt iiw. JSewNWi. 

t XrM’cjKunt (arm'gant), a. “ Worn loan and 
thin,” Hi^s Warburton. [Supposed to be a 
ndsprint for urmyirt by I^eo and others, and for 
arroymt by Vcrplaiutk, Hudson, and others.] 
And Aofottrly did niount «n Mtiwd. ShatJb, 

t XftM^aEliTK, 0 . Thick as a man’s arm. “ A 
wreath of gold ann^grete,** (l/mueer, 

«. 3U The cavity undw the shmiK 
der ; the armpit. “ Tickling ... in the sole* 
of the fe*t and under the armheka** Baam. 

2. A hole ia a garment for the arm. 

a* JL. armot arms, and farot 
to bear.] Bearing arnm. [e.] Jiwuni. 

». [L. ; nma, arms, and ^rero, to 

A, fe, f, A, If, t", long; A, % t, 6 


bear.] (Her.) An armor-bearer ; — an old title 
of dignity given to one next in rank to a knight, 
now superseded by esquire. Crabb. 

AR-Ml^'jpR-OtJS, a. Bearing arms. Bailey. 

4R-MIL ’L4y n. [L. ; armus^ the arm,] 

1 . A bracelet for the wri.st or arm. FairhoU. 

2. (Mech.) All iron ring, hoop, or brace in 
wliicli tho gudgeons of a wheel move. 

3. A circular ligament of the wrist 

binding tho tendons of the hand. Hooper. 

AR'MIh-IiA-RY Lai’inc-lSi-xO* H'"’* B, F, Ja. Hm. 
\Vb. \ ai-mirii-ie, 7A — Wee Capillahy.], rt;. [L* 
armilla^ a bracelet.] Belonging to, or resem- 
bling, a bracelet consisting of rings or circles. 

Jirmillary sphere^ an artificial sphere, composed of 
circles or hoops, and dcsiKiied to reprosoiit tlie imafji- 
n.iry ciiclos by which the truths of geography and 
astronomy arc ilhi.strated. Jhitian. 

AR'MIL-LAT-^ID, «. Having bracelets. Bailey. 

AR'M|L-L£t, n. [L. arm ilia, a bracelet.] A 
small bracelet ; an armlet. Oraiy. 

ARM'fNG, 71, 1. The act of taking arms. 

2. (Saut.) Apiece of tallow put in the cavity 
at the bottom of a lead, to bring up, iu sound- 
ing, samples of tho bottom of the sea. Dana. 

‘S. pi. (Xaut.) Cloths hung about the out- 
si(lt‘ of tlie ship’s utqier works, fore ami aft, 
and before tho cuhbridge heads ; sometimes 
also round the tops, in which case they are 
called top~armintjs. Ohamhers. 

AR-MtN'f.AN ('u-mTii'i^iiO, n. A follower of James 
Aimiiiiu’s, a native of Holland, whose system 
of veligimiN doctrines was opposed, on several 
points, to that of Calvin. Bia'k. 

AR-Ml.\T.VN (tir-niTuS , in), rt. Relating to Ar- 
miuius. ’ “ 'I'he Armnnan opmious.” Ummle. 

AR-MIXTAN-h^M ((tr-mln'yctn-lytm), 7i. Tlie reli- 

’ gious tenets of Janii‘H Anuinius. Brande. 

All-MlP\)-TfcN<lB, n. Power in war. [ii.] Bailey, 

A R-MT P'C-'l’KNT, a. [L. anna, arms, and potens, 
powerful.] Powerful iu arms. “'riu‘ main- 
loM linguist and the armipotent soldier.” Shak. 

R-mTh’<>Nc iffH, a. I L, arm minus ; arma, a rms, 
and sono, to sound.] llesounding with arms. 

AU'MlH-’rB'K, n. [h, unnistieium anus, 

and A/Vo, to stop ; If. anuhtlzio; J^p. annisfi^ 
eh; Vr. armisfiee.} A eessution from unns ; a 
susiiensiou of hostilities ; a truce. hyttleton. 

ARM’LE^^H, H. 1. Without an arm. C/tuueer, 

2. Without armor, or weapons ; defeneeli'ss. 
“ Spain, lying armless and open,” IloieeU. 

ARM’BflT, 71, (Dim. of «7VJ4.] 1, A little arm; 
us, ** jVu unmet of the sea.” Johnson. 

2 . [L. a/v/ttVilio.] A bracelet. Donne. 

JiRMOlHK (ttrm-w'ir’), «. [Fr.] A clotheB-press ; 
a closet ; a builet. FtnrhoU. 

AR-Mu'NI-A<*, n. Krroneously for Ammo.vxac, 

AR'MfjU, 7i. [D. f/mrt, anus.] Defensive arms 
for the Imdy; defensive clothing of metal; a 
coat of mail, 

Vour friemlit sr<» snil buckli* «m thsir armor. HhnA. 

AR’MfjU-HK.'UPjglR, n. One who carries the ar- 
mor of aiiotlier; an esquire. Drytlen. 

AR’MfJH-l^R, 71. 1. One who makes or sells armor 
or arms. ”Oiie Zmiu^, an Xorth, 

2. One who fits .imulo'i wltli uimor. 

TJn- «#,«•* t L'idi!*, 

'VVaii t>u'«> kaniciK > m ki e. > 1 1 >t{>. 

a. Bclougilkg to the arms or wnr- 

' Ukft of a family ; heraldic. “The right 

of ur/normi ensign*.” 

4R-MI<V«'|C, ) a, ro.lt. or mor, n«ir the .m.] 

i Relating to Armorica, or liasse j 
Bretagne, now Brittany, m Fraiwa*. 

Il«alrt «ith Britiarii uurl kn! .'tilf. | 

Th* dbrmnr laiiKUd«i» a|.t^ln u iu Ifnttrfny i* • dt.i:c4 1 »»f 
thtW4*l(»h. ftiT.. 

Artnuriran if a tut, a U acne Which aiiotid iNm th« I 
most ancient tmtcs anninK all th* irilto* of OattI, 
dwelling near tlie uee^aiofe, amt afainat which C«- 
ior had to employ a large ftim. F. Cye. 

A2*MAe’{C, ». Thelangwwe Ofmken In Armor- 
ica (BHuanyK a dialect or the Celtic. P. Hge. j 

, 0, f, ,AoH; 4, 9. I, 9, V. V. otmeurti rAsE, 


t AR'MOR-lST, n. One skilled in heraldry. Bailey . 

AR'MQ-RY, 71. [L. armarium, a place foi tools.] 

1. ’ A place in which arms arc deposited 

With n’ • ’• '* * • * ’ mma, 

Anri 11 \ *1 . 

Thun anuo! lun tiud niugu/anvH uonternns. MtUirn. 

2. Armoi, or arms ; warlike implements. 

Cckstial armor!/, hhivlds, liuhus, and hpuarH. Milton. 

3. Armorial ensigns. 

■Well worthy he you of Unit nnvort/. .‘f/icwAfr. 

4. A manufactory, lus well as depository, of 
arms. [V, S.J 

AR-MQ-ZICKN', 71. A thick, plain silk. IV. Envy, 

ARM'l’iT, 71. ’’I'lie hollow place or cavity under 
the arm or shotdder ; tin* axilla. Sieift. 

ARMJ;^, n,2)l, [To pi. <rnm ; It. b; >Sp. sing, nrma ; 
Fr. pi. <'/ 7 ’wtc.v.J (The singular, arm, is rarely 
used. — {See Arm.) 

1. Weapons of otrence and defence. 

^Uin-i im iiniioi clabhinK briiyvil 

I r< « lihU* diwioi d. Milton, 

2. Warlike exploits ; war, 

Artntt and tho inmi I «liig. Jlnntrn, 

3. (La7t\) Weapons or any thing that a man 

strikes or hurts with. Burrill, 

4. (Her.) The ensigns armorial of a family. 

“ Family coats of arms.** Braude, 

6. (Meeh.) Tho tw'o parts of a balance or other 
lever on opposite sides of the fulcrum, Youny. 

To be hi arms, to be in a state of hostility, — To be 
uiutrrurms, to (to armed and ready lor service. — VVt 
arms! a suniiiioiis to liiittle. — NP/a/Z e/ am.v, a com. 
plete s(<i of arms for one soldier. 

Syn , — Arms md meaptms both Hiiiiiify iumrument* 
4tf defonco and olUuico; but wo say lire arms, iie\er 
lir<*-ic(v//ma.«#. (‘aiuious, musketH, (listols, are lire 
arms ; bows ami arrows, clubs, stoties, &c,, tiro meap 
ons. insfrumeiits m.wlcou itiirposo to iiftht with are 
calliMl arms or mmipons ; such as are accidiMitally cm 
ploiod to light with, imtpoiis. 

ARM’t^'-hKNBTII, 77. The length of the arm ; 
arm’s-rcaclu — See Arm. < hjih'ie, 

ARM’S’-RKAl'II {arm’/-/rech), 77. [A. S. earm-> 

yn'ter.] 'I’lie e.vtent of the streten of the arm ; 
aim’s Ltuigtli. TodtL 

AR'MY, 77, [rR)w D. tirmafa; anna, anuH ; It, 
annata ; i^\u armada ; Ki. r 77 V 77 ic.l 

1. A l!irg<‘ body of troons distrilmtcd in tli\iM- 
ioTiH and regiments, eacn imtler its own com- 
mander; the whole body being tinder the duet** 
tion of the general or eonumuuU'r-iu-chief ; a 
host. 

So ■ nVitito Vii‘10 tie* Tbittiioih of th. of vntor 

WiUiMiir dull Ml pi ili'it, m ihcn liutyrti.iiie, the iiHine of 

iiu (o I UiM iHiiiifWi d loiio Uit iMiiii winch MfoUUed r^rt r 
rm 

2. A great mimhcr ; anmltiludt*. “The fool 

hath pliinUtd in his meumry an army of good 
words.” ishuA, 

Syn.— An army Is a limited imdy ; a host may Iihb 
iinimutcil. An army of aioldu*rs ; a host of invaders ; 
a koAi t»f «*vits. 

AU-NAT'To, 71. Sec AXNOTTO. 

AR’NA-I^T, or XR'NA-Apt, 7i. (Oeay.) A native 
of Aibuuiu ; an Alitiiuttin. Murray. 

n, [Suid to he a corruption of ptarm 
miva, from Or, ttruipm, to sneou*. DotnloH,} 

X. {Bat.) A gcuuH of plunts having impoitarit 
mi'dicinul i»roperti<‘«. r. t*ye, 

2* A medicine prepared from the pi nut o/its 
flowers, Dttnylmm. 

AE'Nl-fiNK, 71. A hitter prim*i}de contained in 
tilt* Howc*r» of thf* Arnieti mtmttmtt. Dmham, 

Att'NtjT, 1,1, fficr. trthmtss.] The rartU-nul 

AE'NIT, » or pig-nut; the root of the Btmiam 
tmlitaeusttmum. Vktrlm, HatUwetl 

«. See AM^^OTTO. 
iji-EdiNTS intar;}* Bee Aeoynt. 

71. [Or. any aeatonifig, spire, 

awtfet harb, «e.; £« mymm\ It. tur&muioi Sp. 
irnttmi Fr. omoa.] {fht.) The principle of 
odbr in plants; a pleasant odor; the spliy 
qiuaiily of a thing. 

1 0 ^ Contain inn aroma ; spicy ; 

AT'H^A^ \ ftagranl j high teeiiteci. 

Bwollilni sa 0 mmtkf r«4<»l»nr», Chmttrr 

AR.9'HAT'|CS, m. .pi. Frngraitt aptcv.i ptuni.. 
rXt, rA«T, rAixi HitR, hkbi 
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and drugs, “Rich and precious balms, and 
other ointments and aromatics ” Fabyayi. 

AR-O-MAT-I-ZA'TION, n. The mingling of aro- 
matic spices with any medicine. [u.J IloUand. 

H AR'p-MA-TiZE, or A-RO'MA-TIZE [ar'o-ma-tJz, 
jS. IV. is. K. R. C . ; si-rbm'sL-tIz, P , ; 
tiz,Ja. Stn.], V. a. [i. aromatized ; pp. aro- 
matizing, AROMATIZED,] To tincture Mith ar- 
omatic substances ; to impregnate MUth spices ; 
to scent with spices ; to scent ; to perfume. 

Drink something hot and aromatized. Sacon. 

||AR'0-MA-TI-Z^;R, n. That which aromatizes, 
^^Arofnatizers , , . to enrich our sallets.” E'celyn. 

A-ROhMA-TOUS,a. Containing aroma ; aromatic; 
spicy ; ’ fragrant. ' SmaH. 

A-RO^E', i. Prom arise. — See Arise. 

A-RofyND', ad. In a circle ; on every side. 

A-ROUND', prep. About; encircling; encom- 

‘ passing ; round, Milton. 

A-ROty^E', V. a. [A. S. arisaii, to arise ; or Eng. 

’ a and rouse.] [i. aroused ; pp. arousing, 
AROUSED.] To stir up from a state of torpor 
or inactivity; to awake fiom sleep ; to excite to 
action ; to incite ; to raise up ; to rouse. 

And now loud-howling wolves aronwe the jades, 

That drag the tragic, melancholy night. ShaJb. 

A-R 6 W' (51-rop, ad. In a row ; in order. Sha/c. 

A-R6ynt' (9-rointO, interj. [Of uncertain ety- 

' mologj'. •— L. rodere, to gnaw; Fr. roqner. 
Equivalent to “A plague take thee!” Rich- 
ardson. — “ Aroyni (or roynt) thee ” is still said 
in some parts of England by milkmaids, when 
the cows are supposed to be bewitched, and 
will not stand still. Collier.] Begone ! away 1 

And aroynt thcc, witch, m omt thcci Shak. 

'^7-6 (su-pSd'j‘9-s), n, [It. arpeygiare^ 

* to play on the harp.] (JI/ms.) A striliing, or 

bOAving, if on an instrument of the violin spe- 
cies, in quick succession, the notes of a chord 
so as to imitate the harp. Brando. 

AR'P^iN, or AR'PJgJNT, n. [L. arepennis ; Low 
L. arripendiiimt a word of Gallic oriffin ; Fr. 
arpmt^ An acre or furloim of ground, bcinff, 
according to Doomsday Book, equal to 100 
perches. Tomlins. 

JtR'PpN-TA-TQR, n. [Low L.] {Law.) A meas- 
urer or suxvcyor of land. Bouvier. 

AR'Q.UAT-pr), a, [L. arcuatusy or arq;uatus\ 
arcuoj to crook in the form of a bow.] Shaped 
like a bow ; arcuate- E, James, 

jR-q,UE-BgS-ADF/ (Iir-kw?-lias-ad0,n. [Fr., a 
wound from the armiohuse ; hence a liquor good 
for such wounds,] XUed.) An aromatic spiritu- 
ous lotion applied to sprains and bruises ; — 
originally invented as an application to wounds 
inflicted by an arquebuse. Brande, 

[ttr'kw^-bils, S'. W. P, J, F, Ja, 
K. R, ; ar'kwe-bflz, Sm,], n. [Fr^ ; It. archibuso ; 
Sp. arcahiiz,] A sort of hand-gun used by in- 
fantry before the invention of the musket, sim- 
ilar to the modern carabine, carbine, or fusee ; 
written also arquebuSf harmiebuse^ karguebussy 
haqmbuty hakebut^ hagbut, hagbush. jP. Cyc, 

XR-aU|I-BVS-lSR' (ar-kwo-biis-erO, n. [Fr.] A 
soldier armed with an arquebuse. Kmlles, 

AR'GlUJg;-RlTE, n, (Min,) A native silver amal- 
gam, from ArgueroSy near Ooquimbo. Dana. 

XrR (ar), n, A mark made by a flesh-wound; a 
scar, [Used in the north of England.] 

The arr indeed remains, but nothing more. Risi 5 ph. 

^R4y n, [L, arrhUy or arra.] A pledge. We 
have . . . our arm and earnest-penny.” 

jR-R4-CJ'Cff4, n, (Bot.) A genus of umbellif- 
erous plants, one species of which, J^rraaaeha 
esculentUy bears an esculent root, and is much 
cultivated in the cooler districts of Colombia in 
South America. Eng. Cyc, 

AR'RAjCH, n. A plant. — See Orach. Mortimer, 

AR-RXCK' [ar-rtk', W, P. J, F. Ja . ; fr^sk, S. K. 

* n. [Ar. araky perspiration, juice, sap.]. 
A spirituous liquor distilled from various sub- 
stances, but ohiedy ficom toddy y the sweet juice 


of the unexpanded flowers of palms, especially 
of the cocoanut tree in Ceylon. P. Cyc, 

AR-RACK— PUNCH, n, A liquor containing 

‘ arrack. “Drunk with JVa/ton, 

AR-RA-GON-E^E'yn. sing, & pi, (Gcog.) A native 
or natives of Arragon. Ed. Rev, 

Ar'RA-GQN-ITE, n. (Jlin.) A species of hard 
carbonate of lime first found in Arragon, Lyell. 


AR-RAIGN' (ar-ranO, u. a, [Sfr Mattheio Hale 
and Blackstone derive it from Fr. araisonnery 
from L. ad rationeniy to account, i. e. to call to 
account. CoioclZ '^i.ppo-i ii i.) b« formed from 
Fr. arranger y pi,* a fiv'T iv order. Lord 

CoAe says it is '■lUi* l'«. r,'. /:///;/#"/*, to order or 
set in the right pK.re. derives it con- 

fidently fiom Low L. arramo, used by old wri- 
ters on law to indicate the act of choosing the 
assize as a mode of trial in preference to the 
duel.] \i. arraigned; pp. arraigning, ar- 
raigned.] 

1 . (Laio.) To set forth ; to set in order ; as, 
“ To arraign a case for trial ” : — to call to an- 
swer to an indictment before a court. Burrill. 

2 . To accuse ; to charge ; to censure. 

Censure, which arraigns the public actions and the pri- 
vate motives of princes. UU^on. 

Syn.— See Accuse. 


AR-RAIGN'M^INT (gir-ran'ment), n, 1. (Law.) Act 
of arraigning ; the calling of a prisoner before 
a court to answer to an indictment, Bt'ande. 
2- An accusation ; a charge. 


In the sixt'' 
whole sex, 

t AR-: 


' r-'y an arraiffnmentoftha 
• .1 . to avoid ill women, 
J>/ i/den. 


AR-RAI'MipNT, n. [Fr. arroi, cqxiipage, array.] 
tJlothing; raiment; dress; array. Sheldon. 


f AR'RAND, n. [Goth, airus ; A. S. m'ond ; Dut. 
arendP^ The old word for errand, “To go 
, . . upon an arrand,'^ Howell. 


AR-RAN^-E', i*. a. [Fr. arranger^ [i, arranged ; 
* pp. arranging, arranged.] 

1. To put in regular order ; to reduce to order ; 
to dispose ; to class ; to place ; to range ; as, 
“ To arrange books in a library.” 

2. To adjust; to settle; to determine upon; 
as, “ To arrange the terms of a bargain.” 

Syn. — See Class. 

^lR-RAN^E', V. n. To come to a settlement ; to 
’ make peace ; to make an adjustment. 

Wo cannot arrange with our enemy in the present con- 
juncture. JButke. 

AR-RAN^^B'M^NT, n, 1. Act of arranging ; the 
‘ state of being put in order; orderly dispo- 
sition of things. “A proper arrangemmt of 
the parts in elastic bodies.*^ Cheyne. 

2. An agreement: an adjustment; a settle- 
ment ; as, “ To make an arrangementy or to 
come to an arrangementy in reference to a mat- 
ter of controversy.” 

3, pi. Things done in anticipation of some 
event or occasion ; preparations ; as, “ To make 
arrangements for a meeting.” 


AR-RAN^^^IR, n. One who arranges. Burke. 
Ar'RANT, a, [L. erranSy wandering ; probably 
first applied to vagabonds.] Notorious, in a bad 
sense ; very bad ; vile. ** Arrant knave,” Shak. 

AR'RANT-LY> ad. Corruptly; shamefully. 

I'uneral tears are . . . mremitg liirecL out Z^Mtftrange. 


Ar'RAS, n. Tapestry or hangings for rooms, 
first made at Arras, in France, in the four- 
teenth century. It consisted of woven stufis, 
decorated with a simple pattern, like a modern 
■wall-paper. FairhoU, 


Ae'RAS-WI§E^ ad, (Her.) Applied 
when any thing of a square form 
is placed with one corner in front, 
showing the top and two of the 
sides, in the same way as lozenges 
are set. Qgilvie. 



fAR-R A ught' (?ir-rfltwt'), a, [Fr. arracher, to 
seize.] Seized with violence. Spenser. 


AR-rAy', n. net. arredcy furniture or implements ; 
Sp. arreoy dress ; Fr. arroiy equipage ; array.] 

1. Order of battle ; disposition of an armed 
force for attack or for defence. 


The strength of the phelanx depended on sixteen ranks of 
long pikes, wedged tog^her in the closest orrop. (Mibm. 


2. Regular disposition of any objects for show 
or exhibition ; as, “ An array of flowers,” 

3. Ornamental dress ; apparel ; attire. 

That woT'f'n rirv— tl'C‘'»<'olTcs in modest oppr-cl, wi'-h 
shamctac 'i.u* f u' -''11' . not with liro'di*"n 3 or 

gold, or J.j I r r 1 i. !) 

4. (Late.) The setting forth in order of ju- 

rors* names in the panel or list ; — the panel 
itself ; the whole body of jurors, Burrill, 

To challenge the array y (Law.) to except to the whole 
panel of jurors. 

Syn. — See Apparel. 

AR-RAY' (sir-ra'), v. a, [i. ARRAYED ; pp, AR- 
RAYING, ARRAYED.] 

1. To put ill order ; to dispose in order ; as, 
“ To aiTay an army for battle,’* 

2. To dress ; to deck ; to adorn. 

Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like one of these. 

Luke xii, ST. 

3. (Law.) To rank or set in order, as the 

names of jurors. Burrill. 

To array a paiiel, to set jurors’ names m order in 
the panel or list, placing one under the other. 

AR-RAY':^R (ar-ra'er), n. One who arrays ; — an 
officer who anciently saw the soldiers duly ap- 
pointed in their armor. Cotoell, 

f AR-REAR^ (^r-rer*), ad. [Fr. arri&e.] Behind. 

To leave with speed Atlanta swift arrear, JSxjenser. 

AE-REAR', n. [Fr. arriere, behind.] 

1 , That whi^ remains unpaid after it is due ; 

— commonly used in the plural. “ The arrears 
are yet to pay.” Dryden. 

2 . The rear. — See Arriere. “The first 

comes sometimes in the arrear,'* Howell, 

AR-REAR'A^E, n. A sum remaining unpaid 
after it has become due ; arrears- 

The arreai ages at the rent due to the commonweal. North, 

f AR-REAR'ANCE, n. Sec Arrear. Bailey, 

t AR--B.£CT', V, a. To raise up ; to erect. SkeUon, 

AR-RfiCT', a. [L. arrigo, arrectusy to raise.] 

1. Erected ; erect ; raised or lifted up. 

Having long ears perpetually exposed and arrect. Swjt, 

2. Disposed to hear ; attentive. 

God speaks not to the idle and. unconcerned hearer, but to 
the ^ igilant and an cat. Bp. SmaVindge. 

t AR-RfiC'TA-RY, n. An upright post. “ In the 
arrcctarpy "or b*eam of his cross.*’ Bp. Hall. 

f V. a. [A. S. arccda7iiZ] 

1 . To advise ; to counsel ; to warn. 

But mark what X arreed Uice now, avaunt. MSitm. 

2. To guess ; to conjecture. Sir T. More, 

Ar-R^IN-TA'TIQN, n. [Low L. arrewrfare, or 
arrmtarey to rent; Fr. ai'enter^ ay at, and 
rentOy rent.] (Law.) The licensing of an owner 
of lands in a forest to enclose them in consider- 
ation of a yearly rent. Bailey, 

t n, [L. ampiOy arreptua,] The 

act of taking away. Bp, Hall, 

t AR-EJeP-Tl"TIOyS (ir-rf p-tXsh'us), a, 

1 . [D. arripiol arreptus, to snatch away.] 

Snatched away. Johnson, 

2. [L. arr^Oy arreptusy to creep slowly,] 

Crept in privily or secretly. Johnson, 

3. [Low L. arrepf Mad; crack-brained. 
^^Arreptitioics, frantic extravagances.” Howell, 

AR-RfiST', V. a. [L. ady to, and restOy to stop ; 
It. arrestare\ Sp. arresiar\ Fr, am^ester.] [t. 

ARRESTED ; pp. ARRESTING, ARRESTED.] 

1. To stop ; to stay ; to check ; to withhold ; 
to restrain ; to hinder ; to obstruct. 

Ascribing the causes of things to secret proprieties hath 
arrested ana laid asleep all true m^uiTy. Bactm, 

2. To catch ; to engage ; as, “ To arrest the 

attention.*' Bacon, 

3. (Law.) To take, seize, or apprehend a per- 

son by virtue of a legal process issued for that 
purpose. BurriU, 

Syo- — See Apprehend. 

AR-RfiST', n. (Fr. arresteTy to stop, to stRyl 

1. A stop orhinderance, as by seizure. “The 

stop and arrest of the air showeth.” Bacon. 

2. (Law.) A seizure of a person in executipn 

of some leg^l process. Burr^, 

Arrest tj Judgment^ (Law.) the act of staying a 
judgment after a verdict, for some reason which. 
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ARRESTER 


ivottld render the judgment, if given, erroneous or 2. A Spanish and Portuguese measure of 1 
reversible. Burrill, about three gallons and a half, P. Oyc. | 

3, {Famery.) A mangy humor on the hind ej. [L. arroc^o.] To gnaw. JBaiVey. 

legs of a horse. Jolmson* ^ 

AR-REST'JgIR, or AR-REST'QR, n. One who ar- arrogancia-, Pr. arwacmee.} A disposition 

rests. ** The seizor and arre^^or.’’ Itastal, to make exoibitant claims for one’s self; as- 

AR-REST'MENT, Late.) An arrest of sumption of too much importance ; hiiughti- 

a criminal’s person:—* a process for securing ness; pride; insolence of bearing; presump- 
eifects in the hands of the possessor, or of a tion; self-coneoit; vanity. 

third nerson BurrilL Ilunnhty it expressea by the atooping nnd bonding of the 

tmra person. lieaU. «iVW«/icc, when it la lilted, or, aa w e any, toiw d up. 

t AR-RET', 13. ff. To assign ; to allot. i 

AR-RET' (ar-rfit' or »Sm, u. ; of a weak mmd. — Seo Haughtiness. 

‘ AU'EO.GAN.CV,n. Same a« A x^kogancg. 

oil; a decree pubUsh.'d; an edict of a sover- prchumptuoua airoiraitcif. North. 

eign prince ; — applied at present more partic- AR'R(><iANT, <t, 1. Possessed of arrogance; 

ularly to the judgment and decisions ot courts assuming too much; supercilious; haughty; 
and tribunals in France. proud ; insolent. 


about three gallons and a half, F* 

t AR-RODE',1?. «8. {L.arroclo.'] To gnaw. JBaiVey. 
AR'RO-GANCE, n, [L. arrogemtia ; It. arroganza ; 


sumption of too much importance; haughti- 
ness ; pride ; insolence of bearing ; presump- 
tion ; self-conceit; vanity. 

Humility it cxprpssea by the atoupiitg nnd bonding of the 
head, wi'i'oguncc* when it la lilted, or, aa we any, toiw d up. I 

Syn. — Arrosranee of demand ; hamrlttinesn of be- 
havior; ;;nr/c of heart ; piesumptum of youth j vanity 
of a weak mmd. — See Haughtiness. 


proud ; insolent. 

2. A seizure by legal process ; an arrest. Aiwrri#»f/ff«/ wny of t.eatinacM ith other princes and atatps 

tAR-EBT'T15I),«. Arraigned; nvrostod. _ n-mpU-. 

' * • ’ o » ^ 2. Arisiug from arrogance ; showing arro- 

AR-RHA-ruOs^TIC, «. [Or. without gaiice. ** This usurpation.” iiaW. 

soam; n xjriv. and to sow togi'thw.] Syn.-acu Mauistgiuag. 

Made of one pa'c.e ot leather without a seam ; ^ 

— applied to a kind of shoe. I >r, Black, AIFRO-GANT-IaV, lu an arrogant manner. 


AR'R H V’r n-M y, w . [Ov, a priv. and meas- 
ure, rhytlim.] Want of rliytlim. Berk, 

t AK-RIDE', r, a, [L. arntleOf to smile upon.] 

1. To smile upon ; to look pleasantly upon. 

2. ’L\) please well ; to deliglit. B, Jtamm, 


2. ’L\) please well ; to delight. B, Jtumm, 

AH-HlkllK* (eir-rOr'), n, [Fr. «m<5rc, behind.'] 
The last body of an army ; th<" rear, Uayinanl, 

JiR- III ERE'- RAN, n. [Fr. rtmV/*e, belnud, and 
buiii a proclamation.] 

1. 'I'iie proclamation by which the arriiw- 
vaasalh, or inferior feudatories of a sovereign, 
were summoued to military s<‘rvice. Hurnll, 

2. The assemblage or luustering of the vas- 
sals in obedience to such suuimouH. littnil/, 

3. 'fho body of urriere- vassals ; — written 
also arriere^btahL 

TIuih Vfi'otlM* itiudaod rcnit'd , 

Cdiruptinu culli'd, uiid luiul hlu* »• tho woul Thomaon, 


i, meas- **■ -^t'rrogantig thus prf.sunietl.” Philips, 

Berk, All'IKVG ANT-NKHS, Arrogance, [it.] naileij, 

AR'R(>(iATE, V, a. [li. arrogo^ arrogatas; It. 
upon. arrogare\ Hp. wma/ur; Fr. [/. au- 

Jtmsoih, itOOATKP ; Pp, AUKOGATINO, ARUOG.tTKI).] 'fo 
ichiud.l eluiiu proudly or vainly; to make uajust pre- 
tfjtnani, tensions to ; to assume. 

Who, not content 

ud. and With fdi Cfinnlih. fr«>b*rii.il Sfis* 

' Will roinr/ib. a.im.mou umUvuved 

, 0\ or hi» brethren. JUitirtn. 

arnere- Syn.’-Heo APintoimiATE. 

rereigri, 

HiirrtU, AR-R(j-(5A'TION, w. 1. Act of arrogating ; proud, 
he vas- unjust assumption. More, 

Uarrill* Where HelfucHH w cxtiuftulMUed, all manner of 

■ written *^'^***t ‘‘f ueceHWty be extinct. *l/orc. 

2. {Vlril Ariir.) The formal adoption of an 
, adult person by authoriry of a vote of the 

Thmimn, people, Or an imperial rescript. BurrilL 


AR-RIEUK -FEE, i A fee deptuidcut on a sn- AR'Ilij-GA-TtVE, a. Claiming in an unjust inan- 
t > periur one. BurrilL ner; ushuming. More, 

A*H-RIlUtE'-VArt'HAE, u, I’he vassal of a vassal. j«RR<m;mKAfKvVT(5ir-r»u'dCH-iH4ijf;'), n. [Fr., 


AR'RIS, m, fit, « rUegn, at the projection. f'ortati {hshuely or trurtL] A terntonul dis- 
Brande, — Ft. (.-IreA.) The edge of two trul; a subdivision of a depaitment. luL Bee, 

fturlaces meeting each other, or the liiuMif con- f AU-Ko'tjKJ.V (.u-i«V,hui.h n. [E. mrodo, to 
course of two planes. (Boiit, gnaw.) A gn.« a mg or nibbling. Bailey, 

n, (Jrrh,) A light piece of AR'RoVV (ftr'rli), w. [(Jolh. rtrimirwr ; A.S.wmrrt.] 
timber of a triniigular seetiou, used in raising A pointed we.»|Km to be shot from ti bow. 
the slates Hgainst chiuiney-shuttH, tKje* Uealtf, Swiflcr than nrmw IVom the Titr(Hr''N ls»w. Shnl\ 

AR'RlH-(5frT'T«;R, n. ( . irr/i.) A wooden gutter. , 

In the form of the letter V, fixed to the eaves AR'UQW-GRAhb, n, {Bot) A genus of plants; 


A pointed we.ipon to be shot from ti bow. 

Swifter ttmu nrrwe from tUr Tiirtar''«i Isiw. S/tnl\ 
Some Cupid kilh with amnex, ttaiw with tratw. *Shai\ 


of a building. 


Triyhchin* 


jAHtdon, 


fAR-Rl"!flON (<»r-rTzli'iinb arrUio,] A -^RTUpW-IlftAD, «. 1. The head of an arrow. 


smiling upon with approbation. Bulky, 

AE«lt!'VAK^> n, [Old Fr. «Wrai7,l Act of arriv- 
ing; a coming to a place. <*Tho amraf of 
TJlyssea at his own i-»luxiii,^ Broome, 

VANCE, n. The coming of companv ; ar- 
rival. ** Expeotaney of more urnoam c.” 'Shak, 

A^RlVB'> V* n, [L, udf to, and rioa, a bank ; 
It, umtum ! Sp. ^ Port. urHbar ; Tr. rtrWrer.l 

y. AKHIVRO 5 pp, AHEtVma, AUttlVW).] 

3h To come to shore, or to any place. 

WUUhcr t»» arHre 

I trairel thi« pTVfauml, <ltuv t niy ivmr«c, JKUem, 

2. To reach any point ; to cometoj— ‘wlthiwJ. 

*30*01 tSMrttada of ail bocly we have no difficult j to orrici* at. 

Larlt' 

Hia vtrttiou* iiKy know in •pacaktlcm what they could 
never Of net at by AtkUmm, 

3# To happen ; to befall with to, 

EePCf 1 to wluifn thia fkivleu# deatth. turriim, WmUtr, 

&]rn.*-8e« Exacn. 

I Aii-Rf V E\ r, dk To reaeh ; to come to. 

Ov;iT fhc t«rtt*bru|S. era Iw arnve 
1 iM iiiippy 1 'tU*. Jftlton. 

tAE-EfVB^n. Arrival* X>iruyton, 

n, [2p.] I, A Spanish and Porta- 

gtiw«»« weight of about 25 pounds. P, Cyt, 


2. (^JioL) A genua of water plants, the loavca 
of which rcHcmblo the head of an arrows SuMi- 
taria, tomon. 


AR'ttQW-HllAD'flP, a, Shaned 
like an iirriiw.head ; wedge- 
shaped ; cuneiform : — applied to 
charaetm in inscriptions found 
among the ruins of Babylon, 
Nineveh, &e. ; as, “ Arrow- 
headed chfir.ietcrs or letter#.” 


?. Cffe. 


{Law,) One day’s work at the plough which the 
tenant was obliged to give his lord. Crahh, 

Ar' SCHTJN*^ n, A Russian linear measure equal 
to 28 inches. ISiminouds, 

ARSE (ars), w, [A. Dan. Gcr.«m'//.] 

The buttocks ; the posteriox's. Johnson, 

To hansr an arsCf to hang back ; to bo tardy, nlng. 
gish. [Vulgar.] Hadibra^,, 

ARSE'-FOOT (ars'fOt), n, A kind of water-fowl 
with legs very far behind; the didappor. Bailey, 

AR'SIJI-NAL, n, [Low L. arsena', It. arsemilo; 
Sp. ^ Fr. arsemiL'] 

1, A lung.izinc of arms and military stores. 

** An ai'senal of old Homo.” 'Addison, 

2. A manufactory and depository of military 

or naval engines; as, “The arsenal at Wool- 
wich.” Braude, 

AR-HE'Nl-ATE, n. (Fhem.) A salt formed by 
the union of arsenic acid with a base, Brande, 

ARSENIC (Ar's(?-iHk or ilrs'mlO [ilrs'iijlc, S, \V. J, 
F, K,\ Ur's^-nXk, Ja, *S/u.), n. [Cir. tinaieiMw; 
L, arseniiwij orpiment, the yellow sulphurot of 
arsenic ; It. ^ Sp. arsvnieo {Vr.arsvnie,] 

1. A volatile, iuiltlc, ste(d-grn\, mclalloid, of 

met'’”v* and reseuibUng tlie metals in 

its II I !i not in its chemical pniperlh‘s. 
It ii. .■ Vi'.li m ciirrohive poison. Hegnault, 

2. The white o.\id<* of tlie metal, or aisenious 

acid, callt'd also white arsenie. It is iu this 
form that the puLsoii is usually found in eom- 
merce. Milter, 

3. {BoL) A plant; the water-pepper. UallUeetL 

AR-8EN'lO, P {Ohem.) Kotiug an aeid 
AR-Sf'lN'l-thVL, J eomposed of five eipiivulents of 
* oxygen and one of ursenic. (iruham, 

AR-HEN'l-(’ATE, V, a, {(them,) To combine 

‘ with ur.senic acid. Bmarl, 

^R-SE'Nfl-of?S, rt. (Chem.) Noting an acid eon- 
’ taiuing l(‘Sh (».\ygen than .irsenie aeul. (iruham, 

AR'Sgl-NlTE, n, (Fhem,) A salt formed by the 
miiou of arson ions aeid with a base. L\ane, 

AR-H|;>NI'r-IlET, >i, A eoiubinat Um of arseniij 
with a metulUe or other bast*. Kano, 

AKHK'HM XllT, H, A species of polygonum ; knot- 
grass. ('ides, 

JilVsia^ 71, [Ch*. dflffic, a ruising; ntm, to rulse,] 
l', {Mm,) The raising of the hand, ns applied 
to the beutiug of time, the fulling of the mmd 
in the beats being called Ihesis, (*ntbh, 

2. (Pros,) 'I'he rising inlleetion of the vtuee, 
the falling inficetion being ealleil thesis ; Umt 
point in a meusure where the ictus is put. 

AR'Rp.V fttr’siin, Ja, K, Sm,; ar’sji, H'A], n* 
IL. ardfo, iiou/n, to hum; Old Ft. mwon,] 
{Law,} The act of voluntarily mid m.diciiuedy 
burning the house of another* Hiavkstone, 

XRT, n, [I^. i*r#, urtUi It. «Sr Bp. uHo*^ Fr. «t/.} 
i. Tlie power of doing nomcthing not taught 
by nature ; ao, ** To walk li natural ; to dance 
i»«n ttri,** The application of knowledge or 
acience to tfiVot a deaired purpose ; praetictd 
akiU aa directed by theory or sciem e ; a trade ; 
an employment. 

Til** ».f srU IU I' I-* Icniiwh'ilir." tin ••ItjrcM «»f w‘t aOl 

Iti »« /, (i uih tin* lilt .iiiH t.! Mil .mhI )it I'fe'li* It 1* 
thi t»iil\ mil. lU’tliv l>r.u Ut'iil m Onir It* Ik t >1 
aHumjt tlii- f'*, !(/.»»■ U, 


AR'EOW-.RddT, n, I, A genus of plants; — 
oai a to b« ao named from the iippUeatimi of its 
root bv the Indians of Houth America to wounds 
made by luiiscmiHl .irrow^^ ; Marunta, iMudm, 
2. A farinaceous attbatanoe, feottU, or starch, 
prepared from the root# of tbo Maranta anmdi- 
/Mceu and Cureu/na m^gusif/hiiu, JF* Cjyo, 

AH'BQWSBAPWO (-abftpt), o« Bbaped Ilka an 
arrow. B, SmitA, 

AB’RQW-Y (Xr’rp-f), a. 1. Consisting of arrowt. 

lIjMW fiiilck they vlirst^ aial Xylnir tohi*td tH«ni iliol 

flllilfi •»>••* nf ftrmn r, jlit' lire 

ilf ihrlr {lujuueoi. »i d oii iviuiit' hy Mtkm* 

2. Like or rtsrmbUng an arrow. 

Thft lombtiit lionisct of lito omowy fonfoo. thmpw. 


pht at about 25 pounds. P, Vye, 1 40>Rd 'ity, n, [I-ow I,, for rimm, which see.] I 
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<>f all thiHia oi-W In whirh thw wIwr ***§1*1, 

N(iturt*'irlutt u tiiitia aril. Shepma, 

2, Bkill; address; adroitness; eontrivaneo* 

Nolbinf li btttmr tound»4 than tlot (liiooitii oplirtrliiiii «f 

rhctoflolaaff. tkto tb« padtotioa of arf coaiUit in 

3, Cunning; astuteness; craftiness; stratie* 
gem ; deceit ; duplicity ; artfulness ; artifice. 

Jiir The ancients divided tbs arts iatotlie hh*mi 
Willett were sovea In nttml»ir,«-vl«. arammav, 
logic or tiialerites. rheiorie, music, arUhwetlr, sroii}- 
etiy, smi aatrowuny,— and tlw* aereile arto, whieh 
comurieed iHv nwriianiral arts, and wrre prartteed 
by slivae. The moderns divide the arts liirn iImi pM 
arti — as (WH^try, nniHtr, archilfCtarv, palntlsf, sftllp- 
tiiiw, tkc. — and the it.irfut or flovAseirsI erto. Tboio 
art 4 tn wbu b the baiifN are iiKirt! coaeemad than tbs 
mind ar»^ cattod tnui/ 

.0rt mad pmd, (SemUitA turn,) • term denoliaf an •«- 
ct*a'Hiry heiure and alter the Ikci* Jirt eaprwisfis Iks 
iasriifutiou or aitvici* rtvea towards the romsstMiiiMi 


rAt, rAurt, )PAi.t.| HiiK, NJUi 
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ARTIFICIALITY 


of a crime ; and part, the assistance given to the crim- 
inal in committing it. The origin of the phrase is 
disputed ; some considering that it is only a techmcal 
application of the English words art and part ; others, 
that It IS an abbreviation of the Latin art^fcz et par- 
ticpps (contriver and partaker). Burnll. 

Syn. — cunmnsTj and stratagem are sometimes 
lawfully used in self-defence; but deceit and duplicity 
are the marks of a base mind. 

.Set, "Id per. sing, present tense of the verb to he, 

t AKTE (art), r. a. [L. aHo^ to narrow ] To nar- 
row ; to constrain. “ Love arted me.” Chaucer. 

AR'TJR-mV n. [Gr. d^rf^io-m ; Xi.artemisia^ 
(J5of.) A genus of plants, including southern- 
wood and naugwort ; wormwood. Loudon. 

AE-TE'EJ-AC, n. [Gr. djarjyptnicd.] {Med.') A med- 
icine for diseases of the windpipe, Dunglison. 

AR-TE'Rr-AL, a. 1. Belonging to an artery. 
“ The sides of the arterial tube.” Arhuthnot. 

2. Contained in an aitery ; as, “ Arterial 
blood, . . . red blood.” Dunglison. 

Arterial namgation^ navigation by means of inland 
streams or of artificial watercourses. 

AR-TE-RI-AL-I-ZA'TION, n. The transforma- 
tion of the venous blood and chyle into arterial 
blood by respiration, Dunglison. 

AR-TE'Rl-AL-lZE, V. a, [t. ARTERIALIZED ; pp. 
auterializing, ahterialized.] To endue 
with the properties of arterial blood. “To 
arterialize the venous blood,” Dunglison. 

AR-TB-RI-6g'RA-PHY, n. [Gr. dprmla^ an artery, 
and yoti<l>u>, to describe.] {Anat}^ A descrip- 
tion of the aiteries. Dunglison. 

AR-TB-Rl-OL'0-<^Y, n. [Gr. hpry}pla, an artery, 
and /fJyof, a discoiiise.] A treatise or discourse 
on the arteries. Dunglison. 

AR-TE-RJ-OT'O-Mr, n. [Gr. apriyp/a, artery, and 

* ropf/, a cutting.] 'Ihe opening of an artery; let- 
ting blood from an artery. Dunglison. 

AR'T^-R-Y* ^prnpta, from «jyp, air, and 

Tijpiwt preserve ; — this name in Greek having 
been applied also to the windpipe; L., It., 
«Sr Sp. arteria ; Fr. artere.] One of the cylin- 
clrical tubes, or ramifications of the aorta, which 
convey the blood from the heart to all parts of 
the body. Dunglison. 

AR-Tfi'§irAN-Wl5LL (?ir-t3'2h?m-we51), n. [Fr. 

* ArtrsicHf of Artois, in Fiance, where this kind 
of well was first made.] A perpendicular per- 
foration or holing into tne ground, deep enough 
to reach a subterranean body of water, of which 
the sources are higher than the place where 
the perforation is made, and so force up to the 
surface a constant stream of water. Jp. Cyc. 

ART'Et^L, a. 1. Made with art or skill. 

Our p9nlm9 with arfiful terms Inscribed, Milton. 

2. Executed with skill ; performed with art. 

Thyrsia’ whose tn tful strains have oft delayed 

The huilrliing brook to hear lus madrigal. Milton. 

3. Practised in art ; skilful ; dexterous. 
“ Though he were too artful a writer.” Drydm. 

4. Cunning; crafty; as, “An rogue.” 
gyxi, — An artful contriver ; a cunning manager ; a 

skilM practitioner ; a crafty politician. — See CUN- 
NING, Subtle. 

AET'fOl-LY, ati- "With art; skilfully cun- 
ningly ; craftily. *^AHfuUy contrived.” Drydm. 

ART'F^fli-NSsS, n. Practical skill. “ That ex- 
pects artfulness from childhood, and constancy 
from youth.” B. Jtmson. Craftiness ; cunning* 

4g-THRTT'lC, ) [Qr. ip&piTiKdSf belonging 

^K-iXHRlT'I-OAL, $ to the joints; HpQpov^ a joint.] 

1. Kelating or pertaining to joints. 

Though some want atHculatiom, yet have they aHhriticat 
analogies. Browm. 

2. Relating to the arthritis or gout ; gouty. 

“ Late experiment in arthritieeiX pams.” IvoUon, 

^r-thrDtjs far-thrt'tis, Ja. ; P. i 

arrh'ii-rts, Ash\^ n. [Gr - ipBairn \Mpov^ a joint.] 
{Med.) The gout. Dunglison. 

jfR-TIIRO^DJ-At n, [Gr. SpOpovt a joint, and 
^215of, form.]* {Amt^) A species of articulation ; 
a movable joint formed by the head of a bone 
fitting in a shallow socket, so that motion may 
be free in all directions. Dunglison. 


AR-THltO'Dl-AL, i Pertaining to arthrodia, 

AR-THROB'IC, 5 kina of joint called 

dall-and-socket joint. Ogilvie. 

AR-THRO^DYJ^* I-Ai w. [Gr. ioSpov^ a joint, and 
6hhvr)^ pain.] Pain in the joints. Dwigliso7i. 

AR-THRO-DYN'IC, a. {Med.) Relating to pain 
in the joints. Braude. 

AR-THRUL'0-GY» [Gr. apOpov, a joint, and 
/dyoff, a discourse.] A description of txie joints ; 
a treatise upon the joints. Dungliso 7 i. 

AR'TIC, a. See Arctic. Wyatt. Browne. D7'yden. 

AR'T|-CHOKE, n. [Gr. dprurricdf, fit for season- 
ing ; Ar. kha7*ciqf'f It. carciofo ; Sp. ahachofa ; 
Fr. artichaxit\ But. artisjok% Ger. artiscJioke^ 
A plant like the thistle, but having large, scaly 
heads, like the cone of the pine-tree, — cultivat- 
ed in the south of Europe for the sake of what 
is called its hottom^ or the fieshy, sweet recep- 
tacle of its flowers ; Cynai'a scolynius. Bra 7 ide, 
Jerusalem artichoke, an American plant which bears 
a tuber like a potato, — deriving its name, not from the 
Holy City, but from a coiruption of the Italian word 
girasole, a sunflower; Ildumthus tube? osus. Braude. 

AR'Tj-CLE (dr'te-kl), n. articulus, dim. of 
artus, a joint; It, articolo; Sp. ariimlo', Fr. 
ai'tiele.'] ^ 

1. A single clause in any writing or docu- 
ment ; a particular item of several that make 
up an account ; a portion of a complex whole. 

If tliy offences were upon record. 

There ahouldst thou tind one heinous article. Shdk. 

The art idea of our faith will be so many ai tides of accusa- 
tion, Tillotson. 

2. A term of a bargain ; a stipulation ; as, 
Abides of partnership.” 

1 embrace these conditions; let us have articles between 
ufl. Shak. 

3. A substance ; a commodity ; as, “ An aj'ti- 
ole of food ” ; “ An article of commerce.” 

4. t Precise point of time. “ An infirm build- 
ing just in the a7'ticle of falling,” WoUasto7i, 

5. (Gram.) A part of speech, as a, afi, the, 
used to limit the signification of nouns, and 
therefore never occurring unconnected with a 
noun expressed or understood. 

From this necessity of general terms follows immediately 
the ncoeHsm’ of the artidex whose business it is to reduce 
that goiicratity, and upon occasion to euable us to employ 
gciieiuL tcrni'^ fur particuLirs. Tooke. 

6. (Lit.) A complete portion of any literary 
work which treats of various topics separately ; 
as, “ An article in a newspaper, or review.” 

Articles of faith, points of religious doctrine ; as, 
The thirty-nine articles of the English Church.” — 
Articles of war, (^Eitg. Law.) laws for the government 
and discipline of the army: — (Am. Law.) laws for 
the government of the army and navy of the United 
States. BurriU. 

Syn. — Ankles of indenture, of agreement ; terms 
of peace, of settlement; express stipulations i condU 
tions of sale. 

AR'TI-CLE, V. a. p. ARTICLED ; pp. ARTICLING, 
ARTICLED.] 

1. To draw up or set forth in articles. “ Fol- 
lies wore articled against him.” Bp. Taylor. 

2. To bind by articles of agreement, as an 

apprentice or pupil, STnaf't. 

3. To charge with crime by articles. “ He 
shall be articled against.” ^at. 33 Geo. III. 

AR'T{-CLE, V. n. To stipulate ; to bargain. 

Lady Kent articled '«dth Sir Edward Herbert. Selden. 

AR'TJ-CLED, a. Bound by articles to render 
services in return for instruction, as apprentices 
and pupils. “Miss Sharp was an articled 
pupil.' ^ Thackeray. 

vAR-TlO%T-LAR, a. [L. articularisA Relating 
' to the articulations or joints. “ The superior 
artietdar arteries.” Dunglison. 

AR-Tic'U-LAE-LY, ad. Articulately. Muloet. 

jfR- Tic- V-LA * TA , «, pi. [L. articulatus, jointed ; 
articvdxis, a joint.] (Zool.) A division of the 
animal kingdom including animals whose bodies 
are composed of joints or rings.— See An- 
imal. Agassiz 

AR-TlC'y-LATE, a.. pL arUcidus, a small joint.] 

1, Having articulations or joints ; articulated ; 
jointed ; as, Articulate animals.” 

2. + Brawn, out in separate items or articles. 
Henry's instructions were eatrome curious and artieulate. 

Bacon- 


3. Bistinetly uttered and marked by inflecv 
tion and accent, like human speech. 

Created mute to all articulate sounds. Milton. 

■^S-’TiC^lj-LATE, n. (Zobl.) One of the Aiticti- 
^ Agassiz. 

AR-TIC'U-LATE, V. a. [£. ARTIcrLATED ; pp. 
ARTICULATING, \RTTC”t V^rn.'' 

1. To Utter j.':;. <: with distinct or 

distinguishable sounds ; 'to form into distinct 
words and syllables ; to speak as a man ; to 
pronounce; as, “To articulate well what is 
spoken.” 

2. t To specify in articles. 

These things, indeed, you have «? ticiilatetf. Shak. ^ 

3. t To joint. “The scapula is articulated to 

the humerus.” S 7 }iith on Old Age. 

AR-TIC'U-LATE, r. n. 1. To speak d’’«ti-nctlv; 
as, “ He does not articulate as he o.-gli'. * 

2. fTo make terms ; to treat. 

AR-TlC'U-LAr-Jf.D, p. a. 1. Uttered distinctly. 

2, (Zosl.) Having articulations ; composed 

of movable pieces fitted into each other, as the 
joints of the skeletons of insects and crusta- 
ceous animals. B7^ande. 

3. (Bot.) Jointed. ^V‘ay. 

AJR.-TIC'U-LATE-LY, ad. In an articulate man- 
ner ; with distinctness of sound. ""■Articulately 
pronounced.” Bir T. Elyot. 

^R-TrC'y-LATE-N£SS, n. Quality of being artic- 
ulate. Ash. 

AR-tIC-U-LA'TIQN, «. 1. Act of articulating or 
of speaking as a man ; the forming of syllabled 
by the organs of speech ; distinct utterance. 

A? ticulation rcq.uircth a mediocrity of sound. Bacon. 

2. An appulse or close contact of two of the 
organs of speech, represented by a consonant. 

3. (A^iat.) The connection of the bones of a 

skeleton by joints. Bj'a 7 ide. 

Artimlatiou? a-e . divided into dial throm, or movable 
at twtilutinyi>., and •.t/jiai tJu O'. or immovable. JL>u?iglmm, 

4. A knot or joint in a plant, as in the 
cane, &c. ; a separable portion of a plant, or 
the place where a separation takes place. Gray. 

AR'TJ-fIoe, n. [L. artificium ; ars, art, and/a- 
cio, to make ; It. Sp. artificio \ Fr. artijficel] 

1. t Skill in contriving ; art. 

The sun: . . . considerations . . . such as illustrate the 
ar/(/?ce of its Maker. Biowne. 

2. t A skilfully contrived work. 

The material milverse, which is the artifice of Go<l, the 
artifice of the best Mechanist. Cudwo) th. 

3. Wicked contrivance ; a crafty device ; a 

trick ; fraud ; cunning ; deceit ; duplicity ; strat. 
agem; finesse. ""Artifices of ignorance, , , T 
cloaks and coverings.” South. 

Syn . — Artifice to deceive; a childish tn'cZc ; gross 
fraud \ low minhty; shameless duplicity or deceit ^ 
adroit finesse ; vile imposition ; stratagem of war. 

AR-TIf'I-CRR, n. [L, arUfes:.] One by whom 
any thing is made ; a skilful person ; a superior 
mechanic ; a manufacturer ; an artist, “ In the 
practices of artificers, and the manufactures of 
several kinds.” Locke, 


AR-TI-PF'CI AL (ar-tc-flah'al), a. 1. Made by art ; 
not natural ; contrived with skill. 


Thus covered with an artificial night, 
Sleep did his office. 


ITrydm. 


2, Fictitious ; feigned ; not genuine. 

Why, I can Rmilo, and murder while I smile, 

And wet my cheeks witli artijtcuxl tears. Shak. 


3. t Skilled in stratagem ; artful ; cunning. 

The jealousies which erttfieiaX men would be able to in', 
sinuate into his majesty. Life of Clarendon* 

Arttfcial argument<t, (Rhrt.) arguments invented by 
the orator, m discmciion from laws, authorities, ci- 
tations, and the like, which are called 
arguments. Jo/mson. 

Artificial lines, lines marked on a sector or SM:aIe, 
and so contriveid as to represent logarithmic stuos and 
tangents. By these lines and the line ot numbers, 
questions in trigonometry and navigation may be 
solved with tolerable exactness. Chambers. 

Artificial numbers, logarithms. Johmm. 


AR-TJ-PI”0IAL (itr-f^-itsh'gl), n. The production 
of art. [r.] ’ “ All the astij^ials.** Sir W. Petty* 

AR-TJ-FI-CI-AL'I-TY (ar-t?-ftsh- 9 -ai>-te), n. The 
quality or state of "being artificial ; appearance 
of art; artificialnoss. “Trees in hedges par- 
take of their artificiality f* SJtenstone. 
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&R-TI-Fi "CIAL-IZE, V. a» To render artificial, 
[n.] * Mo7ith, Eev. 

AR-TJ-F? 'CtAL-LY ad. In an 

artificial manner ; with art or skill. Sidney, 

AR-TI-Fr'CIAL-N£sSS (lir-te-fish'al-nlSs), n. The 
quality of being artificial. Bailey, 

t AR-Tl-Fi "Cloys, a. Made by art ; not natural ; 
artificial. ’ Johnson, 

+ AR'T{-LiZE, «. a. To make to appear as if 
formed by art ; to give the appearance of art to. 

Snya Montaigne, I would naturalize art, mstoacl of nitv- 
lizina nature. JJoknghft'oka, 

AR-TrL'Hj:R”!ST, n. One who manages artillery; 
one skilled in gunnery, Byron, 

AR-TlL'L^R-y, n, [L. ars^ aHh, art (as engine 
from inyemiim.') Diez, Old Fr. artiller^ to de- 
fend by'art; LovvL. artiUaria\ It. artiglieria\ 
Sp. artilleria\ Fr. arit/Zem*.] 

1. Weapons of war ; missiles used in war- 
fare ; applied particularly to missive weapons, 

Jonathan gave his ariUlertf unto the l«(l. 1 Hum, xx. 40. 

H«9 heart unwoithy ih, shootrcHS divine, 

Of tliiuo m'tiUmt to ivel tlio might. Fmt:fu(r. 

2. Gunnery; largo ordnance, as cannon, 

howitzers, inoi’tars, rockets, and engiuos of 
war of all kinds, with their caxriagcs, anunnni- 
tion, and apparatus. Brande, 

3. The troops appointed for the mauag<‘incnt 

of artillery. Gtos, of Mil, Tanns, 

JFfyuijr (irtilfertf, those piocos ofordnnnrc which, by 
meanH of horses, cun bo curriod with groat rapidify 
from place to place,— Park af artillrrift a place in a 
camp, or in tlio rear of an army, in which the artillery 
is placed. — Tram of ar/t//cc//, a mimbur <if {ueccs of 
ordnance luouiiied on carriages and roiidy for service. 

AR'TI-J^AN, or AR-T1-{;;«AN' [.ir't 9 -'/dii, P, J, 1C 
Sm>, H. C, \Vb,\ a.r-to-y.au', *S. (T. JVt.], n, 
Ih ars ; It. artiylano ; ISp. artmaio ; E’r. ar- 
tisan,] 

1, t The profes.sor of an art ; an artist. 

IJcsl utiil h.ipiiivst tulLiuHf 

iJv'it <>t p.ii uLci n. Ouarilian, 

2. One who nnu'tises a mochimio art ; a me- 
chanic; a hanaicruflsmau. Addison, 

AR^TIST, n, [Ft. ^ Hp, artista ; Fr. artiste,] 

1, One skilled' in the arts ; -^one who prac- 
tises any of the fine arts, eapcciulty the paint- 
er and the sculptor, other artists^ being gen- 
erally designated bv a tenu restricted to the 
department in which they excel, as a poet, an 
architect, Iko, 

2. A skilful person ; an adept. 

The wl»o and the art in/ and unread. HM, 

jfR-TiSTFP (?ir-tSHtO, [Fr.] One peculiarly 
dexterous and tasteful in any art, as an opera- 
dancer, a cook, «<*c. Ah used in English, it has 
a more restricted sense than artist^ though it is 
often synonymous with this word in its French 
application. 

AR-Tls'TltT, ^ Tlolating to the arts, or to 

AR-TlfcJ'T{-CAli; > the fine arts; relating to an 
artist ; made m the manner (»f an artist ; con- 
formable to the principles of art. Qu, Rev. 

AR-TIB^TI-CAL-LV, a4. In an artistic manner, 

AR'TJST-EY, ♦*. Works of art. West, Rev, 

t ARTTZB, 0 . a. To form with art. Fhrio, 
a. 1. Ignorant; unskilled. 

Th« high-thoed ph>ufhiafta. Should h«q,ult bod, 

Artim of shun and ortho movias imnd. Drifden. 

2. Having no marks of art; simple: inarti- 
ficial. **Theix aHless taltP Gray, 

3. Simple in manners ; unaffected ; sincere ; 
ingenuous; frank; plain; honest; guileless. 

' .Thw wtttt Phdn.qrtl^ m*». without thetooot apMomioo i 
of iiioihtMi««m or creduUty about thorn. Portem, 

AET'L^SS-X^, ad. In an artless manner; nat- 
urally. ** Openly and artlessly** Pope, 

ART'LEJSii-NfeAs, n. Want of art; absence of 
fraud; sunplicity; ingonnonsness. Todd, 

AE-Tg*cAR'E9-o0s, (BoL'S Bdatinff to 
AB.T<^cAE^Poys, 5 bread-fruit, or the bfead- 
fruit tree. P, Cye, 

ft, [Gr. bread, and 

x.i fru It. I ( Rot , ) A genm of plants contain- 
ing tbt‘ bread-fruit tree. 


AR'TQ-TY-RlTE, n. [Gr. dpro?, bread, and rupts, 
cheese J {Eccl, Hist,) One of an ancient sect 
of Christians, who celebrated the eucharist 
with bread and cheese. Buc/c. 

ARTS'MAN, 71, A man skilled in arts. “Makcth 
the artsTnan differ from the inexpert.” Bacon, 

ART'SPOn, a. Spun or made by art. Savage, 

ART—U'NION, 71, An association for the purpose 
of rxto"rti’:g the Ic^owVdge the of de- 
sigi . .): ti \ i:*_ cr»“i'u:. I'CM'T.r it) :n ‘i"'. ‘ h. [A 

raoi.UTi v(-id, V. l.iiM ''‘ffr ^-uumi, j'« not 
compounded according to the English idiom.] 

A'RUMi77. [Gr. dpav.] {Bn*.) A genus of plants; 
the* cufkoo-i>ink or wako-ioluii. Loudon, 

AR-VN-DE'L|-AN', a. Noting a collection of 
Grecian marbles, illustrative of the history of 
Athens, A’C., formed by Thomas Howard, Karl 
of Arundel, and presented by his grandson, in 
1CG7, to the University of 0.xford. P, Cyc, 

AR-FIN-DlF'^R-ODa, a. [L. anmdOf a rood, and 
fcTOi to bear.] Producing reeds. Bloi(7it, 

A-UflN-DI-NA'CEOTTS (gi-run-do-ua^shus), a. [L. 

* aru7idi7}aceu8.] Of, or like, reeds. * Builvy, 

AR-l'N-DlN'Jp-OfJS, a, [L. a7'7i7uU7icus,] Abound- 
ing with reeds. Bailey, 

A-Riyj^*2>b^ 71. [L., a reed.] {Bot,) A genus of 

* grasses ; reed. Loiuhrn,, 

^ 114 f n, [Qr. apovpa^ arable land ; dfidw, to 

* plough*; li. 

1. A Grecian measure of hind- 

2. {Jmw.) One day’s work at the plough. 
[.Souu'LnuoH wTungly written <wr«rft.j Bui'rilL 

A^nOs'PKXf n. ; pi. [E. *, ///m, 

an iutestiue, and speeiot to look at.] A di\iner 
by the entrails of victims; a soothsayer. 

Tlio public notaries and aru'*itcj: wait. l>r}frleii, 

A-ntjrs'PICK(?i-raH'pis), n, {h, at^ifsjiex.ayuspiris,] 
A soothsayer, [it.] Bp, Stoi'y, 

A-Rfl3'PI-CV ( 9 -rJls'p 9 -s?), 71, [L. ari/spleiim,] 

* Divination by ius^mctiiig the outruils of vic- 
tims. “ Old armpicy and augury.” Butler, 

AR'V^IL, n. [W. anoyt) A funeral. — 
hreadf or , bread or supper given at 

a funeral. [North of Exiglaiid.] Brockvtt, 

4lt-ylc*0-l4^ 71, TL. arnmif a field, and rolo, 
to inhafnt,] {Zo'tV) A genus of rodent aniuialh 
of the family of the rut and mouse. lU'atide. 

AR'VIE, or AR'VAE, n. A funeral.— Sec Aiivkl. 

A-R'^’T'^I-NoII), a, [Gr. 4p6r«iv«, a ladle, and 

’ form.] (A7iat.) Funnel-shaped;— upi>Ued 
to (Mrtilages of the larynx. Dunylison, 

Js, 71, [L. fPSf copper or brass.] 

1. The Homan pound, consinting of twelve 
eipial parts or ounces. Bfaekstatifi, 

2- An ancient Roman coin, wdiieh originally 
weighed one pound, but was subsequently re- 
duced by various degi’ces to half an ounce. Its 
value was a little more than three farthings 
of English money. Brmide, 

3. Any integral sum;— frequently applied 

in civil law to iitheritauees, BurrilL 

Aijf (dai), ud, and vo7\f. [Ger, als.] 

1, In the manner that. 

I llT« <fif ! dl<l{ I think m I dhit I lave yn« «* I did. Susi/t^ 

2. fThiit, in a coiiHcquential sense. 

lie hod lurh « df«xti^mii«t pmeiivlty, liU tvadimwerc 
iuik to roftnUn htN f<trwArdti«>H». Hhtton, 

S. Like; of the same kind with; in the 
tw.m« manner with; for example. 

A atnnpili fai oma nnSfbrm {d«iw an avett, bittar. Watt*, 

4. In the state or eharaeter of. 

That Iaw wkleh e4«e«ni4^ mm m nwiu • iSoekBr. 

5. "While ; at the same time that. 

A nd whutlvd ax hv wmt fur want vrf thtmahf. ikpclMu | 

6. Because; nince- | 

Rut. an tbr wind wax OivovAUkA, I ImA m #f 

HQrv<*ytnfr thi« omxzinff ^renv fiir Above utk lu<<tir and a ItAlf 
SofOthbr. /*e. /*' rt-rArV- 

inr jTa semMimm takes the piactt of a molailvo 
pnsimtn, and is ftiiti valent to trko or trhtrk ; lut, “ Help 
such un nml help.’* Provnte ouch tilings m ant 
iuH*4iefh’* The firopriery of elassma w'lth ad ^ 
Jeclfviw, and an with ndatlve pmitnuns, will l»e apfirtr- i 
ont whm It 1 m ctwwtderMi that tlutlr raptvaentattvfti in ) 


Latin and Greek are talis^ quahs^ and rotoj, oZoff, ro. 
spectively. 

Jls ?/, in the manner tliat il \vonld ho Jf. By 
the old writers as is soniotimes used lor an if, “ It 
litted up its head, . . . like as it would speak,” Shuk, 
tOf as for, with respect to. — j3.s wdl as, equally 
with . — As thoufrk, as if. — As it inerr^ a qu.Uilying 
phrase used to softoii exi»e.HHions whirh ini^iiht other- 
wise seem hdish. — As jjet, ui> to the present time. — 
So — aj<,as — as, such — ns', terms iinplyinj; cuinpari- 
8011 , or reciprocal senses in ditl’eiont clauses of a son- 
tciice. 

AS-A-FGGT'I-DA (ds-a-fet’e-d.^), n. A fetid gum 
rcbin. — See Assapiktida. 

aS-a-RA-BAC C4, 71, [L. asanm, wild spike- 

nard, and hacca, a berry,] (Bot.) A perennial 
plant found iu inountaiuous w’ouda ; Asarum 
Eui'opmini, Loudon, 

AS’.A-KlNE, 7%, ^Chem,) A cryntallizablc sub- 
stance, resembling camphor, extracted from the 
roots of the Asarum Europm^tn, Braoide. 

AS* A- U Dm, n, [L., from Gr. aaanov,'} {Rot,) A 
genus of plants ; the Asarabueca, Loudon, 

AS-IIKH’TIC, a. Relating to, or containing, asbes- 
tos; asbestine; usbostous. P, Vyc, 

AH-BF:w'T|-FORM,a. Formed like asbestos. Dana, 

AB-BEB'TINE, a. Relating to asbestos. FvUhtm, 

It KB ’Toll), 71, [Gr. dafUttro^, and jfWos, form.] 
{Min,) A mineral ro.seuiblhig asbestos. 

AB-BiCS"rOB, or 71, [Or. dafkarof, 

inextinguishable; a priv. and afUrrvui, to ex' 
tixiguish.] {Min.) A mineral substance inooni- 
bustible, of fibrous structure, having the ap- 
peuranec of a vegetable, often of Uax. It con- 
sists essentially of silica, magnesia, and lime. 
The il.ixen kind is oftim calli^d U7nia)dhus, and 
is sometimes manufactured into cloth. Bnuitk*, 

a. Same as Asumstic. lid. Ji/tey, 

As'RQ-lTne, 7), [Gr. «ff/LAoc, soot.] A resinous, 
pitchy mutter, obtained from wood soot. Uru7ide^ 

lS*C4-RlSy ; jd. <i.s' c'AjVpnkif. [T^,, from <Jr. 
uoKuotfi*, diTKupil^u), U) leap.) {Xoid,) A g(*iius of 
round worms, with a triiobite or trl-valvular 
head. T>vo species infest the human body, one 
large, finmd in the small intestiiU‘s, the other 
of a verv small size, foxmd xu the rectum 
HO called from their continual motion, which 
causes an intolerublc itching. Btmide, 

t AS-tJAUNCE', ad. tSec Askance. Spemen 

AB-rlJND' (9H-si5ndO> n. [L. aserndo; ad and 

’ seando^ to climb; It. asmulere*, Bp. rtACCAN/cr.] 
[L AseuNDKn; pp. ahckn’dino, ahcknuku.] 

1. To move upwards ; to rise ; to mount. 

v<‘ blrd«. 

That Ktnginir np to hnavi'n-izRa* mrntify 

Bvar <ui yttur wit^x and hi ytair nutvH hi* pralac. Milton. 

2. T<j go backward iu the order of time ; as, 
'n'o trace genealogies in the ascending line.” 

Syn.— Bec Arise, 

AS-cEND' v, a. X. To climb or go 

up. They the mountains,’ • Didnm/, 

2. To go towards the source ; as, ** To as- 
cend a river.” 

AS-(iEN0'4-BLB, a. That may be ascended. 

^B-CfcND'^N-cy, 7%, Oontroilin^ influence; 

* power ; ascendency. ” Maintaining an abso- 
lute ascendancy in the mind,” Morshy, 

AB-n>xn’.\.VT, n, X. {Astral) The degree of 
the ecliptic*, which, rising at a persmi’s nativ- 
ity, was supposed to influence his fate; as, 
“This planet ruled in his ascendatitP 

2. Height; c*l(‘\.itiou. “ To gain inatnictlon 

in Kcienc'es that wore there in tholr blgbeat as- 
emdantP Temple, 

3- Superiority; predominating mflueiice. 
** An OAif/tdiint over them.” lAtcke, 

4* A person high in authority, Burke, 

3. (law,) One of such reiatlont aa hav« 

fffme before, reckoned backwards, and opposed 
to descendant ; an ancestor. Burriil, 

7*s be imtks mtemiant, to have commandltie power 
or inflttfittoa. — lerri of tke tlw firict 

of the twelve feonMes of heaven, aitd fh« fdsiiet or 
otiior beavettly iKwty which mliw m this luittse ; — cue 
pusMssed of great power or indneaeo. 

^ Above the boriuoa; making 
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ascent ; rising. “ The constellation of Pegasus, 
which is about that time ascmdant,^' Browne, 

2. Superior; predominant. 

AS-CEN'D5N-CY, n. Controlling influence j 

* sway; power;* authority; ascendancy. 

Custom has some ascendency over understanding. Wattii. 

AS-C^ND'^INT, a. Higher; superior; ascendant. 
** The ascendeni duty.” Hcmdyi, 

AS-CEND'ING, p, a. Rising ; moving upward, 

Ascending (Anat,) parts supposed to arise in a 
region lowei than that where they terminate. — As- 
cending latitude^ {Astron*) the latitude of a planet 
when 'moving towards the north pole. — Ascending or 
northern node, that part of the orbit of a planet or 
other iieavcnly body in which it crosses the ecliptic 
going northward. Button. 

AS-c£lN'srON (^is-sSn'shun), n.^ [L. ascemio ; It. 

* ascemione ; Sp. § Fr. ascension. 

1. Act of ascending ; — applied particularly 
to the visible rising of Christ to heaven, cele- 
brated on Ascension-Day, i. e. the last Thurs- 
day but one before Whit-Sunday. 

Captivity ■ .k..-. Milton. 

2. f That which ascends ; the thing rising. 

Vaporous ascensions." Browne. 

Right ascension of a star, (Astron.) the arc of the 

equator intercepted between tlio first point of Aries 
and the point of tiio equator winch comes to the me- 
ridian at the same instant with the star, — Oblique as- 
cension of a star, (Astron.) the arc of the equator in- 
tercepted between the vernal equinox and that point 
ot the equator which comes to the horizon at the same 
time with the star. This varies with the latitude of 
the place of ob&orvatiuii, and at the earth’s equator 
coincides with the light ascension. Brands. 

AS-CEN'SION-AL, a. Relating to ascension or 
ascent ; rising ; mounting. Gent. Mag. 

Ascensional diffiirence, (Astron.) the difiereiice be- 
tween right and oblique ascension. This term is 
ciiieliy used in respect of the sun, because when the 
arc winch it denotes is turned into time, it shows the 
time, before or after six o’clock, of sunrise. Brande. 

AS-Ofir^ 'SION-DA Y, w. The day on wMebi Christ 

' ascended into heaven. 

t ^S-C|JN^SIVE, a. Rising higher and higher. 

Wo olMon'c the oo^d to augment, when the days begin to 
inoi oii-o, cltoiigli till* sun be tlien ctsccim've, and returning 
Ironi tlu. uiiiier Brounte. 

AS-o£JNT', n. 1. The act of rising ; rise. 

To liim with swift asemi ho up returned. Milton. 

2. Way by which one ascends; inclination 
upwards ; acclivity. 

It was a rock 

Conspicuous fhr, winding with one ascent. Milton. 

3. lilcvation ; eminence, or high place. 

No land like Italy erects the siglit 

By such a vast iutcent, or swells to such a height. Addison. 

AS-CJpU-TArN', V. a. [L. ad cerium, for certain ; 
It. aecertare; Old Fr. aeertener.] [z. ascer- 

TAINMD; pp. AHCKllTAININO, ASCEllTAINEB.] 

1. To make sure or certain ; to fix ; to estab- 
lish ; to determine ; to settle. 

Money differs fVom uneained silver In this, that the quan- 
tity ot silver in eacli piece is ascertuineU by the stamp, i^oc^e. 

2. f To make confident ; to assure. 

ThtHTnHke4 us aet witli wonderful tnmqallUty, because It 
ewrei ttiuts us ot the gootluchs ot our M'ork. Bvgden, 


AS-CfiT^{-CI§M, n. The state and practice of 

* ascetics. Warhuri07i. 

AS' cf, 9i.pl. [L., from Gr. aoKds, a pouch.] 

The cases in which the spores of lichens, 
and of some fungi are enclosed. Brande. 

ASCIANS (dshV?nz), n. pi. [L. Ascii, 
from Gr. a priv. and cKtd, a shadow.] Those 
inhabitants of the globe who at certain times 
of the year have no shadow. This can only 
happen with respect to the inhabitants of the 
torrid zone, who twice a year have the sun in 
the zenith. Brande. 

AS-CID'I-A, n. pi. [L., from Gr. aoKbs, a bottle 

' or pouch.] {ZodC) A genus of acephalous 
mollubks, having a body like a pouch, and with- 
out organs of locomotion. Baird. 

AS-CfD'I-AN, w. One of the AsezVza. Brande. 

AS-CIJD n. (Bot.) A hollow, pitcher-shaped 

* leaf of* certain plants, as of N^enihes, Sara- 

cenia, &c. Gray. 

AS' CI-1 (p.eh!c'‘i'),n.pl. [L.] See Ascians. 

4S-CI'T£^, 91. [L., from Gr. dcKtrqs, a kind of 

dropsy ; d<rxdf, a bag or pouch.] (Med.) A col- 
lection of serous fluid in the abdomen ; a drop- 
sy of the belly. Dimglison. 

AS-C1t'IC, } Belonging to ascites ; drop- 

AS-CXT'l-CAL, 5 sical. Wise9nan. 

AS-Cl-Tl"TIOyS, a. (X. ascititms.l Supplemen- 
tal ; additional; not inherent. — See Adsoiti- 
Tious. “ An asoititious name.” Pope. 

AS-CLE'PJ-Ad, 9%. [Gr. the name of 

* the inventor of this measure.] (Pros.) Averse 
composed of four feet, the first a spondee, the 
second a choriambus, and the last two dactyls. 

AS-CLE-PI-Ad'{C, a. Relating to an asclepiad. 

j}S^CLE 'PT^Js, n. [L.] (Boif.) A genus of her- 
baceous plants ; milk weed. Gi'ay. 

AS-CRT'BA-BLE, a. That may be ascribed; at- 

* tributable. “ More fitly ascnhable to the weight 

and spring of the air.*^ Boyle. 

j\S-CRlBE', V. a. [L. ascriho\ ad, to, and 

* scribo, to write ; It. ascrivere ; Sp. asenbir.'] [i. 

ASCRIBED ; pp. ASCRIBING, ASCRIBED.] 

1. To attribute, assign, or impute, as a cause 
or as a quality. 

Our remedies oft in ourselves do lie. 

Which we ascribe to Heaveu. ShaXr. 

I will ascribe righteousness to my Maker. Job xxxvi. S. 

2. To yield as due ; to allot. 

They have ascribed unto David ten thousands, and to me 
they have ascribed but thousands. 1 Sanu xvill. 8. 

Syn. — Ascribe an cflTect to its proper cause ; ascribe 
honor to the upright ; attribute glory to God ; assign 
to all what is due; impute praise or blame to men 
with equity. Ascribe and ascription are commonly 
used in a good sense ; impute and imputation, in a b<id 
sense. 

AS-CRIp'TION, 1. Act of ascribing. Johnson. 

2. The thing ascribed. Fotherby. 

t AS-CRIP-TI”TI0VS (JLs-krip-tlsh'us), a. [L. os- 
criptitius.'] Enrolled; added. Ascriptitious 
and supernumerary.” Farindoii. 



AH-O^m-TAIN'A-BhR, a. That may be ascer- 
tained, or reduced to certainty. Todd. 

As-C|;r-TAIN'®R, n. One who ascertains. Ash. 

AfJ-OipR-TAIN^M)giNT, n. Act of ascertaining; 
determination by a settled rule or established 
standard. ^^Ascertainment of its limits.^* Burke. 

^B-CfeT^lO, a. [Gr. ticfcnrtiedt, pertaining to exer- 
cise, from AffKim, to exercise;— applied by the 
Greek fathers to those who separated them- 
selves from the world for the purpose of exer- 
cise in the contemplation or divine things.] 
Kelating to ascetics ; austere and contempla- 
tive; employed in devotion and mortification. 
** A constant ascetic eexurse of the severest ab- 
■tixicnce and devotion.” , South. 

iSya.— See AnsTiax. 

#». One who retires from the world 
to praense acts of devotion and mortifioatlon ; 
one devoted to a solitary, austere, and contem- 
plative life ; a hermit ; a recluse. 

'Acawtdlag to StMObliw. J«mw wm an a»«r«c in 

Jera«lem boftio tho d«lruotioa of thjt^ 


A-SfiP'TlC, a. [Gr. a priv, and c^nopai, to pu- 

* trefy*] Not liable to putrefy. Ogilvie. 

Ash, n. [A. S. eesc ; Ger. cache.’] 

1. A genus of hardy trees, usually valuable 

for their timber ; Fraatmita. Loudon. 

2. The wood of the ash. 

gmiaed osft «a husCxed ttmes hath broke. Shak. 

Ash, e. a. To sprinkle with ashes. **They ash 
and powder their pericraniums,^* Howell. 

t ^-SHAMS', V. a. To make ashamed ; to shame. 

It should humble, a^ame, and grieve us. Batrow, 

ASHAMED (a-shSmd' or a-shS'med) [a-ahi'med, 
S. W. J. F. Ja . ; a shftmd', B. K. Sm. R.],p. a. 
Touched with shame ; confused by conscious- 
ness of guilt or of some impropriety ; abashed. 

Ae the thief is ashamed whea he is fbuud, so Is the boMe 
of Israel ashamed. Jw. 11, SO. 

.^-SHAm^VD-LY, orf. BashMly ; shyly. Muhot. 

AsH'.-.a6L-OE, n. The color oif ashes : —the color 
of the hark or leaves of the ash-tree. Pennant. 

Asir-c6lK>REI> (hsh'k^l-^rd), a. Colored be- 


tween brown and gray, like the bark of an as^en 
branch. Woodwt..rd. 

A-SHELF', ad. [a and shelf.] (Naict.) On a 
shelf, or rock. “ That we . . . run ashelf on 
such idolatry and manifest sorcery.” Harmar. 

ASH 'BN, a. 1. Made of ash- wood. 

His cMien spear, that quivered as it flew. Drydcn. 

2. Resembling ashes. “ The ashm hue of 

^ age.” Sir W. Scott. 

ASH'B-RYj R A manufactory of potashes or 
pearlasnes. 

2. A place for ashes ; an ash-hole. Williams. 

ASH'B? (ash'ez), n. pi, [Goth, azgo ; A. S. asca, 
dust; nut. asch; Ger. asche.] 

1. The incombustible earthy or mineral 
substances w^hich remain in the form of pow- 
der after any vegetable or animal product is 
burned ; the remains of any thing burnt. 

2. The remains of the human body; — so 
termed from the ancient practice of burning 
the dead. 

Even in our cakes live their wonted fires. Grag. 

3. (Com.) The incombustible remains of 

burnt vegetable substances, as barilla, kelp, 
&c., from which are extracted the alkalies pot- 
ash and soda. McCulloch. 

JSSr Used sometimes in the singular by chemists ,* 
as, “A heavy iw/i,” &c. 

Ash —FIRE, n. The subdued or low fire used in 
chemical operations. Todd. 


Ash'— PLY, n. A fiy having a head of an ash- 
color ; — called also oak-fly. H ^aUo9i. 

ASH'— HOLE, n. A place for ashes ; a hole in the 
earth of a furnace which receives the ashes to 
be taken away. Crabh* 

ASH'LAR, ) [It. asetar^, to chip.] 1. Common 

ASH'LlgR, y freestones, as they are brought, 
rough and chipped, from the quarry. Brande. 

2. Facing made of squared stones on the 
front of buildings; hewn stone for facing. 
Ashlar is said to beyjtoe, when it is smoothed; 
tooled, when it is wrought into regular flutes ; 
ra9idom-’tooled, when cut without regularity; 
chiselled, or boasted, when WTought with a 
narrow tool ; pointed, when wrought with a tool 
still narrower ; 9msticaied, xvhen tne grooves are 
sunk by cutting off the arrises or angles of the 
stones; and prison 9 'usiic, when pitted into 
deep holes, Francis. 

Asii'LEE-Ing, n. 1. (Masonry.) The act of 
bedding ashler in mortar. 

2. (A9*ch.) Short studs between the rafters 
and floor in a garret, serving as an attachment 
for laths in plastering, when it is desired to 
make the room more convenient or sigjitly by 
side walls. Brande. 

A-SIIORB', ad. 1. (yfaui.’) On shore ; on land ; 

* not on a ship ; — opposea to aboard ; as, “The 
sailor is very merry when he is mhore." 

2. To the shore. 


May tby billows roll iwftore 

The beryl aiul the golden ore. Milton. 

3, Aground; not afloat; as, *‘The ship is 
ashore on the bar.” 


Ash'— pAn, n. A pan beneath a grate or furnace, 
to receive ashes. 


Ash'— tOb, n. A tub to receive ashes. QmrUs. 


Asn-WfiDNE§'DAY (Xsh-wSnz'dsi), n. The first 
day of Lent, so called from the custom of 
sprinkling ashes upon the heads of the faithful, 
who, on that day especially, are enjoined by the 
church to do penance. 

Ash'-WBED, n. A name given to the herb MgO’' 
podium ; — called also gout-weed. Johnson 


H'Y (Mi’c)f R Ash-colored; mclinintt to 
yhiidshgray; pale. semblance,” Shah, 

2. Turned into ashes; consisting of ashes. 
Thai •elfi.baigotten Wrdi ttbe pbosnlack . , , 

ITSiAm Ant. ViAir nahtt wOWib BiOW t669Qlm« 


SH'Y-PALB, a. Pale as ashes. 

*Twlxt orixnaon ihamn and snger, aahuptde. 

/SIAN (Ssh'yen), Relating to A»ia ; 


A'SJ-XEjGH *. [Gr, 
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The I i4S-KlLE', a. Askew ; askance. 


Anthon. 


Whftt tl'oijch the scornful wn-ter looks oslite. 

And £iouts and uowiii, iind caitttii thee tlie wlulo. .Bp. Ilalu 

AsK'ING, p, a. Making a request; demanding; 
petitioning. ‘‘ Th.e a$king eye.” Pope., 


Asia, and ^OYO), to rule ; L. asiarcAffl,] The AS-KILE^ a. Askew; askance. 

ited by most AsiatihP Sir T. Herbert, f a-SLAKE', v. a. [A. S. aslacian, to loosen 

A-Sl-AT't-ci§M (a-HUf-a.'e-slzm), «. Asiatic iomit ; to mitigate ; to slake. _ kp 

fashion, style, idiom, or manner. WaHon. ^s-LM n. A Turkish silver com, equal' 

VSlDB', ad, \a and side.'] aspers. . , * t t i 

1 . To one side ; out of a straight or specified a-SLANT', ad. [a and In a sic 

line. “Throwing it asic^e.” “ jDraw the ' manner ; obliquely. “ Turned 6’c 

cuj^tams,” f A-SLEEP', ad. In, or into, a state of sleep. 

2. Out of the true course ; out of the path of . i 

rectitude. 

If thou hast not gone o*Wc to undeanness. ITum. v. 10. i\-SLEEP', a. [A, S. aslctpen^ slccpy.J 

3. In a state of separation ; away ; apart. !• Sleeping ; at rest, 

n. tock ki«. <«..»« fW,™ the malttadc. J/«-* vH. 33. 

To lay asule, to put off, to put away — To set aside, , fisrurativelv for dead. 

to mt by foe va particular iwo- — to mudor Usca nguramciy loi ataa. 

null or to make of no oUeci 5 as, “ To set aside a We whi<*h are nliro, and reinain wnto the ennmip 

Loid, shall not i)re%enttlu*m that arc l 77« ft 


AS-LM 'JV7, 91 . A Turkish silver coin, equal to 115 
aspers. ' Clarke. 

A-SLANT', ad. [a and In a slanting 

' manner; obliqueV- “Turned Cowper. 


3. {Astrol.) The situation of the stars and 
planets with respect to one another. 

To the 1)1 .”1: moon 

Her office they prcBcnbods r-t ilii ui'ui h\t 

Their pluuetaiy motions and anjiCcta, Milton. 

4:. Bearing ; direction ; rclatite position ; as, 
“ The house has an eastern aspeet.'** 

The dilforeiit tiidcs of things, mid then vauouB tnid 

probabilities. Lotke, 

The setting sun 

P't viy r’o-'* "ih Ml right 

.1- ■■ . > I ! ■ . . I . imiudiso 

I, .i.’.i' h t .!.■ I .> . Milton. 

jes^This word, which is now uniformly pro- 
nounced with tlio accent on tlio fiiht ‘^jll.ihlc, had ua 
accent, two centuries ago, on the second. Bee cita- 
tions from Bliakspearo and Milton. 

Syn,— Sec Ani. 


® P ‘is odds but he will fallas/et^.” 

jTicn.v.io. i\-SLEEP', a. [A.S. aslapen, sleepy.] 


Bacon, t AS-PEOT', v. a. To look upon ; to behold. 


Happy in their mistakes those people whom 
Tile noitlu ‘1 u poU* uaju'i ta. 


prep. By the side of. 

Here slake your thirst aside llicir liveliest riU. ZcouJor, 

f As'J-NA-RY, <35. Belonging to ail ass. Bailey. [A. »S. ttelupan, to slip away.] 

As-I-NE'GO, n. Sec Assinego. ‘ Not perpendicularly nor on a level ; with dceliv- 

^ ‘ . ity; obliquely. “ Sot them ... as/bpe.” 

AS'l-NINR, a. [L. asimis^ an ass.] Belonging , 

to, or resomblhig, an ass, B. Jomon. f A-SL"&a', ad. In a heavy or sluggish manner. 

Tr, • ^ fit.] against tUo stream.*' Potherhy. 

91 . [Gr. (X priv. and iriros, food.] ^ ^ y j 

(Med.) Want of appetite. JJimylison. As-MA-Tr)G'UA-I*nY, n. [Or. dfo-jua, a song, and 


1. Sleeping; at rest. f AS-PEOT'A-BLE, a. That maybe seen; visi- 

J/i/ron. t)le. “ Whht is in this world.” Ray. 

2. Used figuratively for f AR'PECT-JpD, a. Having uu aspect or look, 

Wfl whu*h arc alive, and remain unto the emuing nf the « A faCO CVCry way aspectedP B. JoHSOn. 

Loid, shall not present tlu*m that arc fis/fY2i. I 77i( j.-.. iv. 15. , a a. r • i v 

3 . (.V«»i.) NothiR the state of sails when the t AS-pEC'TION, «. Act of soeme, DolwWmff ! 

wind IS just strong enough to fill without shak- Atiptction of the picture. Bronne. 

ingthem, Dana. As'PEN, «, [A. S. Ger.eAy;e, the asp-treo.] 


A species of poplar, the leaves of wliich always 
tremble ; Poputus trcmulai — sometimes called 

Loudon. 


the asp. 


. , , • - ypd«/>w, to write.] llic art of song-writing. Black. 

Ask (ftsk), r. a. [A. H. ascian, aosian^ or axian, 7P » ■» s «» 

to ask (Old Knglish, to axe and to ax).] [«. Ai-l-MO-NiE'AN, a. llelatmg to Asmonaeus, the 

ASKED ; pp. A.MKt^{o, ASKED.] aiiccstor of a race of Jewish sovereigns. P.C 

1. To question ; to inquire of; to interrogate, /v-130AK', a. Soaking in water ; in a state 

Sent prieato ... to fluO? him. Who art thou? JoAnl.19. " Jloldswor 

2 . To seek out by interrogation; to inquire. [a-HS'mMK*. /«• km. If' 

He the way to Cheater. bhak. ' * Vi p U /y-|* * 

3. To request; to solicit; to petition; to i( 3 y,a, li body ; Incorporeal ; wi 

beg; to beseech ; to entreat ; to crave; to sup- ^ 

pheato ; to implore. x t a * 

And all thing* whatioevqr yo ■hall aid In prayer, bcHcv- ASP, n. [Or. dffirfs ; L, aspis.j A poisonous K 
lug, ya ih*U racoive. Matt. xxi. a* 2 . of Hgypt and Libya, frequently mention 


And vnriuiiU* h« tlic sIukIo 

By thw Hffht, <iiilvcrlng anjien made. jSV W , heotL 

As'P^:n, a. 1. Belonging to the a.spen, “ Trem- 
ble like aspen leaves.” S/mk. 

Nor mjien leaves confo«fl the geiitlCHt bree/c- (Jay. 
2, Ilescmbling uspen ; trembling. “ Toor 
aspen wretch. ’ ' I )onnc. 


Wstorof araccof JewWisovereigns. P.’Oyc. : 

o 1 * A^S'PEjR, w. A small Tui lush com, cquiilto about 

^ soaking Soaking in water , ^ three farthings (about IJ cents.) Beau. ^ FL 


fAs'PpR, a. [L.] Hough; tispre. 
notes . . . ha\e an asper sound.” 


*A11 base 
Baeon. 


aioiut, li body ; L. momatus.] Incorporeal ; \vith- f As'PpU-A'rE, v, tt. [T^. aspem.] T() roughen. 


out a body. 


Bailey. 


teg, ya ih*U racalve. Matt. xxi. 22. 

4. To require, claim, or demand, as price, or . . , 

in return for something ; as, “ What do you bite as being inevitubljr mortal, and say, that 
ask for this ? '* the bitten are thrown into deep Kleep ami (he 

To whom mm have committed much, of him they will without pain within tliree hours ; aspic, Braude. 

“‘o'Tto require by neeeseity ; to donmurnr. AsP, ». See Aspen. Momri. 

cessarily; to make necessary, 4 ii-pJllJ 4 ^TJWs,n. [L., from Or. 

Any cxiKvacc of much longer time to comlurt ( Bot.) 1. A genus of papilionaceous plan ts ; 

any deaigu to It* iiiatuiity. Addma, African brooiiu Loituon. 

Syn,"-T<> orfjfc is goricrab— for information; 3 . A plant called the rose of Jerusalem., or 
tuh a price. The wamlen'r asks Iiis way; tiie spy Lady * s rose. Johnson, 

qufstioiu Ins rninpanions ; tho inapistrat© txUrroyates ^ kind of wood which yields an aromatic 
" pbiHwuplief ceneeruing a pile- oil ; ro 8 «-wood. Uhambm. 

A par«on mks a favor, requests rollof; a mendicant Aft-PAll'A-GlNK, w. (Ohetn.) A vdiite erNstulli/a- 
hvDnfl. Slid. diMtroflH. cranrir a morHtiJ. A * i ‘ 2 />. ...i ..r 


AflP, n. [Or. Jffirfs; L, aspis.] A poisonous ser- 
pent of Bgypt and Libya, frequently mentioned 


bv ancient authors, some of 'whom deseribe its making rough* ; roughiu‘Ks, 
Viifn od hfkinflf iiiortsil. imcl Kiiv. that . 


“The l(‘\el surf.iee of clear water being bv ngi. 
tatlon asperatefl.** Boyle. 

t AH-Ppil-A'TKJ.V, 7 i. [L. asperatio.] Aet of 

making rough ; roughiu‘Ks. Bailey. 


ftsgshis bread, and, m distraas, erases a morntil. A 
person beseeehes, entreats, and 'tidteUs from urgent ne- 
ceeaity, and. In a state of diutruss, supplicates and 
{jMygsrss. 

Ask, v.n. 1 . To petition; to bee;— usually 
I at, ” To atkfor a thing." 

I ngr unto yon, Ask. sad It ihall be given you. LvXs xl. 0. 

2. To mi* AC inquiry 5 to inquire ; to qucHtion. 

Beihetr nn m than euk why X entDreei. BhaJk* 

Ask, n. (7ml) Awatw-newt; aaker s — so writ- 
ten anr pronounced in Scotland and the north 
of Enf .tend. 


\AHpy.JiCi:oinr. (.iM-!)ci/.h-w;;i'),«. [Old Fr.from 
«.spr*>///r, to Npriukh'.l 'I he brush with wUieH 
holy waiei is .spriuUled ; aspergillum. IVurton. 

AH-Pli;R-(l!l/I 4 -l'’<hlM, a. (Bot.) Shaped like 
an aaperyWum or brush, as the stigmas of 
many grasses. Gray. 

As-PF.R~<dDJkaM, n. [I^ow X^,, from asperyo, 
to sprinkle.) 

1 . The brush with tthieli holy water is «pnu- 
kled in Itomun Catholic eercunouicH. 

2. (7:onl) A genus of bivalve moll units, the 
calcareous sheath of which is dihittal or elub- 


1 4 - ATE, 1 [Ij. anper, rough, and 

^’o'Ll-of/S, s folium, a leaf.] {Hot.) 


A- 6 KAb.CE*, ad. [A, S. aaennian, to shun; But. 
goAw'^t, awry, obliquo.] Sideways; obUmioly;] 
askyiit. “ Eyed them MiRmi. 


A-SKANr, od. Obllquelv; sideways? askance, 

his eyes Cotepm of aspartic aadmatLtmMf. mnry. 


A«-PAU'A-(HNK,w. (Chetn.) A vUiite erNstulli/a- calcareous sheath of which is (hinted or eluh- 

* blc hub^taiiee, found in the c.\prt‘She(l juiee of shaped at the lower end and perforatc^d wltli 

asparagus, the mallow, Sto. Miller* many small holes, and hence it is sometimes 

AS.P 4 .RA 9 'I-NOfra,a. (I/ort.) llolating to, or ■called MratO*. 

resembling, asparagus. Brande. A8-1'6K-1-PC)'I4-ATB, 1 [L. aspffr, rough, and 

AS-PAR'A-Gf:S, «. [Or. a<r.d..ya,, to As-PeR-l-ro'l.l-of'S, ( /««««. « 1"^) 

^ tear r t. asparapth ; It. o./ofo/Zo; Spu e^ar- Having rougli lenvoa. 
rami Fuasperye.] (Bot.) A ucuus of plants, a 6 -PEII' 1 -TV, n. [li. ronghnoss; rw- 

the young veriml shoots of the common speeios • rough’ ; Fr. aspMhl] 
of which (Asparaym q^vinaiis) fonn a well- X. UncvenncMs or roughness of surface, 
known esculent. Cray* u pores and asperities of bodies.” Boyle. 

a7r Porm<‘rIy this word w.v», lK»th te Englaud aad 3 , Uarshness of sound, 
iho irniUid Mtafvs. %crv <'om»iotil> pronoum od spar Tlwhw dl*«tns«cihi (md whkh idhttrtd.to our 

retrifrass ; and ii H hoII so pininiuimv^d iiv |M!r diction, Warttm. 

«KHw, hni chletly by tlaiM * lw» am nut w vli cducatwl- 3 Acrimon v ; tiirtness ; sharpness. ** The 
— Bee tucuMviiK. usjunti/ of Turt.irous salts.” Bp* Berkeley. 

ar-PAR'T.\TK, n. (Chem*) A substance formed 4 . Utmghn* *.'. or sourness of temper ; mo- 

* of aspartic acid and a base* Henry* roseness ; crubbedness. 


inquirer. " TO give to every osAscr." jiammana. 

2 . (Zonl.) A small s»damandcr; the water- 
newt. — See Ask. Ayassix. 

a-sk e^' (a-sfca 0 , ad* [Ban. eMesv, wry, crooked.] 
1. Awry ; aside ; askance ; asquint ; — partic- 
ularly by way of envy or contempt. 

Bal vb«n teww, m Hook oa m« cmiIwiv. Aicmsr, 
% Out of the regular way ; obliquely. ” All 
tbiagt » * - proceed mkne* Qayim* 


AS'P|CT, 
look up 


[Ij, aspeetus. 


look ; Tt.ev/JfWo; Hp. . , 

31. Expression of the eye; look; oounte- .s As.PEE-nA'TION, «. f L. «^qami«#/o.] Btsdaln- 
nanee; visage; air. Ing? neglect; disregard* 

f As'Pliin-O&g {as'pqr^llah a. [L. flMSper*] Bough* 


?imiiis) fonn a well- x. UnevenncMs or rmiglmcHS of surface, 
Cray* u pores and asperities of bodies.” Boyle. 
IK, lK>tb in Englaud and 3 , Uarshneas of sound* 

f>riM«.uni t'tl spar Ttum dl«iK»naivcv# anti whkh idhored |a cur 

ri»ni«imv‘d Ijv mhu© |i«r dictUm, frlurttm. 

;> am nut »t.'U cducatwl. 3 . Acriiiomy ; tiirtuess; sharpnciwi- “The 

uAju ntv of Turt, irons salts.” Bp* Bifkeley. 

i A substance formed 4 . u’oughm**.'. or sourness of temper ; mo- 
s. Henry* roseness; erubbedness. 

ZoUxur an aeld formed av«>w uii un^-wKiim*'-.! mfi a ywi uy »r eattioft#. Mnesrs, 

i magnesia, Umy. STn.-«'-« -vcKiwo-'v. 

* .i-cinK ; a.pMo,U> ^HBPlfcK’ltOllS,^ «. |( 0 ». « wW. «ttd » 

..a»peeto;Vr.Mpttt.-i twA] (JBW.) De*atttt« of w«d. IftW*. 


2. Appearance; \iew, “The aepeet of a 
world I 3 ing in rubbish.” Burmt* 


“ Craggy and ascent*” Msemstk 

j^a-eiauV, 0. m. [t. atpefff*, apmu*i *d, to. 
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and spargOi to scatter or sprinkle.] [i. as- 
persed ; pp, ASPERSING, ASPERSED.] 

1. t To scatter or sprinkle over. “ Had power 

to as'^rse upon me.” Hegwood, 

2. To bespatter with censure ; to cast reproach 

upon ; to vilify ; to slander ; to calumniate ; to 
dctiact ; to tiaduce ; to defame ; to revile. “ Op- 
poitunity to asperse the king.” Clarendon* 

Syn. — Men asperse their neijtlibors by insinua- 
tions , defame or mlifij by advancing cliargea to nijuie 
their character ; blander, by propagating evil reiwrts 
of them to others ; calumniate or defame, by spreading 
injiuious reports of then own invention , detract, by 
undervaluing the motives of their good deeds ; revile, 
by treating them, however worthy, with contumely. 
— See Slander. 


jAS-p£rs'5R, n. One who asperses. 

AS-PjfiR'StON, n. [L. aspersio, a sprinkling.] 

1. A sprinkling, as of water. 

No sweet aspersions shall the heavens let fhll. JSliak. 

2. Calumny; detraction; defamation; re- 
proach ; slander ; censure. 

The same <wpemo7*sof the king, and the same grounds of 
a rebellion. Dryden. 

3. {Eccles*) The sprinkling with water in the 
sacrament of baptism. 

Behold an immersion, not an asp&'sion, JSp. Taylor, 

Syn. — See Slander. 

AS-PER'srVE, a, [L. aspergo, asperstes, to sprin- 

’ kle.] Tending to asperse ; aspersory ; defama- 
tory; calumnious; slanderous. 

AS-PiiR'SfVE-LY, ad* By way of aspersion. 

Many envious and injurious detractions, which the igno- 
rant may as^yerniveh/ cast thereon. Sir F. Di ake Revived. 

AS-P^R'SO-RY, a. Aspersivo. [r.] Ogilvie. 

AS-PHALT', n. Native bitumen, or mineral pitch. 

* — See Asphaltum. Weale, 


AS-PIIAE'TIC, a. Pertaining to, or containing, 
asphaltum. With asphaUic slime . , . the 
gathered beach they fastened.” Milton. 


n, [Modern L., from Gr. dat^aX^ 
ros ; ft priv.* and i;(paX?.(a, to slip ; — from its use 
as a cement in ancient building.] (Mitt.) Com- 
pact native bitumen, or mineral pitch. It is 
black or dark brown, very fusible and inflam- 
mablct and consists of bituminous oil, hydrogen 
gas, and charcoal. It is found upon the surface 
and shores of the Lams Asphaltitest or Dead 
Sea, and in large quantities in Trinidad and 
Barbadoes. The ancients used it in making 
cements and in the art of embalming. It is 
now extensively used for pavements and for 
covering roofs. Brands. 

^S-PHA-L^TUS, n. Asphaltum ; bitumen. 

Many a W)W 

Of Btarry lain|)s iind bin /mg noHSots, fed 
'With nuRlithu and light. 


AS'PIlO-DfeL, n. [Gr. iatpddeXas ; L. asphodelus. 
A genus of plants. 

Yellow mead* of cuphodeL Tope. 

Flow<»ra were the couch, 

PanafcR, and violetR, and asphodel, 

Aiui aciiith , eartif 8 fruBhewt, softest lap. Milton. 


AS-PIJfX J’At >«. [Gr. Acr^v^lu, intermission of 
^S-PIliJ'X'Y, 5 the pulse; a priv. and to 

* beat.] (Med.) Suspension of circulation, or 
syncope ; — applied now more generally to sus- 
pended animation, produced by the non-con- 
version of the venous blood of the lungs into 
arterial blood, through interrupted or defective 
respiration. DungUsm. 

As'PIC.n. 1. A serpent.— See Asp. Addison. 

2, Name of a piece of ordnance. Johnson. 

B AS-PIR^NT, or AS'PI-RAnT [es-pir'^t, at. Sfn. 
jB, O. T^odd^ Wb ^ ; or 

n. [L. aspiratts, aspiring ; Fr. aajnrant.j An 
ftgpirer ; an ambitious candidate. ** Young as^ 
pirant to the name and honors of an Bi^Hsh 
senator.” Murd. 


I AS-PIR^A^f^'T, a. Aspiring ; ambitious. Sontheg. 

AS'PI-EATE, e. et, [Gr. <l<nr«fpw^ to pant; I*. flwpt- 
ro, aspiratust to breathe.] [t. ABPZBATax) ; pp. 
aspirating, aspirated.] To pronounce or 
mark with the aspirate* or rough breathing : aS| 
** Wc aspirate the words horsojhonse, hand.** 

As'PI-R Ate, o. «. To be pronounced with a rough 
breathing, <‘Our W and H aspirate.** Dryden. 


AS'PJ-RATE, o. Pronounced with the aspirate, 
or rough breathing. Bolder. 

AS'P{-RATE, n. 1. A mark to denote an aspi- 
rated pronunciation, or a rough breathing. 

The fbeble Eohe, which often rejects its aspirate. Pope. 

2. A letter to whose articulation the force of 
a rough breathing is given. 

AS'PI-RAT-^ID, p. a. Pronounced with the aspi- 
rate; roughened; aspirate. Wilkins. 

AS-Pr-RA'TIONT, n. [L. aspiratio.l 

1. Act of aspiring ; a breathing after ; a‘*‘dent 
wish or longing. 

A soul inspired with the warmest aspiiatiOTis after celestial 
beatitudes keeps its powers attentive. JFatts. 

2. The pronunciation of a letter with an as- 
pirate, or rough breathing. 

If IS only a guttural aspiraium. Holder. 

AS-PIRE', V. n. [L. a^iro, to breathe ; It. aspi^ 

* rare ; Sp. aspirar ; Pr. aspirer.'] \i. aspired ; 

pp. ASPIRING, aspired.] 

1. To desire with eagerness; to seek ambi- 
tiously ; to long ; — usually with to. 

Till then a helpless, hopeless, homely swain, 

I sought not tieodom nor aspired to gain. JOryden. 

2. To ascend; to rise; to soar; to tourer. 

My free soul asiriring to the height 
Ofnature and unclouded fields of light. Dryden, 

Syn. — See Aim. 

t AS-pIRE', u. a. To aspire to ; to try to reach. 

That gallant spirit hath aspired the clouds. Shak. 

f AS-PIRE'M^JNT, n. Act of aspiring. 

By which aapirenient she her wings displays. Drewer. 

AS-PlR'5R, n. One who aspires. Milton. 

AS-PIR'ING, n, 1. Desire of something great. 

Aspirings of the worldling.” Hamtnond. 

2. t A rising ; an elevation. “ Fastidious in 
pyramidical aspirings.** Sir T. Herbert. 

AS-PIR'ING, a. Attempting to rise ; ambitious. 

‘ “ The most aspiring philosopher.” Goldsmith. 

AS-PIR'JNG-LY, ad. In an aspiring manner, 

AS-PfR'lNG-NfiSS, n. Eager desire of greatness ; 

* state of being ambitious. Ogilvie. 

AS^PLE 'JV7- tlM, n. [Gr. ScnXrjvos ; a priv. and 
cTTtXtjVj spleen ; L. asplenum,'] (Bot.) A genus 
of ferns, formerly thought to be a remedy for the 
spleen; spleenwort. Gray. 

AS-POR-TA'TIQN, n. [L. asportatio ; abs^ from, 
and portOf to carry.] (Law.) A felonious car- 
rying away or removal of goods. Blackstone. 

fAs'PR?, a. [Fr.] Bough; bitter. 

And in her aspre plaint, thus she said. Chaveer. 

tAs'PRBJ-LY, ad. Roughly. “ Assaulted them 
so asprely** Sir T. Elyot. 

t As'PR^l-NfiSS, n. Roughness ; bitterness. “ The 
aspreness of Ins estate.” Chaxicer. 


[A. S. ascunian, to 


A-SauiNT' (a-skwlnt'), ad. 

’ shun ; Dut. 8chuin8.\ 

1. Obliquely ; askance. ** Who . • . look 

asmtint or shut their eyes.” Swift. 

2. Not with due attention; slightly. “Look 

asquint at our own aims,*’ Bp. Hall. 

Ass, w. ; pi. i8S^?§. 

[L. asinus) It* 
asinox Sp. asnoi 
Fr. dna.T 

1. (Zool.) The 

common name 
of animals of 
the family P'quu 
da and genus 
Asinus. distin- 
guished by long 
ears, an upright 
mane, a tufted 
tail, a streak along the back and across the 
shoulders, and by a peculiarly harsh bray. The 
domestic ass (Asinus mUgaris) is remarkably 
patient, hardy, and sure-footed. Bmri. 

2. A stupid fellow ; a dolt. ShAh. 



As-s A-FCET^I-DA [X. the 

Juice of the plant and foe^idfus-t 

fetid, from its smell.] A gum resin obtained 
from the roots of the Fenua assefimtida^ from 
which, on incision, it exudes in the form of a 


milky juice, which, when dried by exposure to 
the sun, acquires a mottled appearance and 
pink color. It is used in medicine as a stimu- 
lant, anti-spasmodic, and anthelmintic. Its 
taste is bitter and sub-acrid, and by the Asiatics 
it is used regularly as a condiment. Brande. 

4S-sM'I (ys-sA'e). [It. assai, very.] (Mus.) De- 
noting increase, as allegro, quick ; allegro as- 
sai, very quick ; — adagio, slow ; adagio assai, 
very slow. Crahb. 

AS-SAIL', V. a. [L. assilio, to leap upon ; It, 
assalire; Sp. asalir; Fr. assailUr.] [t. as- 
sailed ; pp. assailing, assailed.] 

1. To fall upon with violence ; to attack in a 
hostile manner; to assault. 

With greedy force he ’gan the fort to assail, Spevasn 

2. To attack with argument, criticism, or rid- 
icule ; to censure. 

All books he reads, and all he reads assails. Pope. 

AS-SAIL'A-BLE, a. That may be assailed. 

There ’s comfort yet, they aore assailable. Shak. 

AS-SAIL'ANT, n. One who assails ; an aggres- 
sor. “ The obstinacy of the assailants,** Shah. 

Syn.— See Aggressor. 

AS-SAIL'ANT, a. Attacking ; invading. Milton. 

AS-SAIL'5R, n. One who assails or attacks ; an 
assailant. “ Pursued our assailers.** Sidney. 

AS-SAIL^MJglN'T, n. Attack ; assault, [r,] 

His most frequent assailment was the headache. Johnson. 

AS-SAM-ESE', n. smg. & pi. (Geog.) A native, 
or natives, of Assam. Earnshaw. 

t AS-SART', n. [Low L. assarto, (of uncertain 
etymology,) to pull up by the roots.] (E7\g. 
Laio.)^ An oflence committed in the forest, by- 
plucking up those trees by the roots, which are 
thickets or coverts of the forest. Cowell. 

t AS-SART', r. a. {Law.) To commit an assart ; to 
grub up. “ Power to assart his land.” Ashmole. 

AS-SAS'S|N, ^ n, [It, msassino ; Sp. asesino ; 
Fr. assassin. From the name of a military 
and religious order formed in Persia in the 
eleventh century, probably so called from their 
immoderate use of hashish, an opiate made of 
hemp leaves, or from Bassan ben Sabah, the 
founder of the order. P. Cyc.'] One who kills, 
or attempts to kill, by violence and treachery 
or secret assault ; an assassinator. 

Here hired asmsmns for their gain invade. 

And tivaeherouM pouoners urge tUcir fatal trade. ChsccA. 

+ AS-SAS'S|N, V, a. To murder ; to assassinate. 

with him that assassins his parents. Rlillma/ieet. 

f /S-SA s'S1-NA-CY, n. Assassination. “This 
spiritual assassinacy.** Hammond. 

t AS-sAs'SI-nAte, n. 1. An assassin. “ Seise 
him for one of the assassinates.** Dryden. 

2.^ The crime of an assassin ; murder. *As- 
sassinates and popular insurrections.” Pope. 

.\S-SAs'SI-NATE, V. a. fit. assaasinare; Sp, 

' aaesinar ; Fr. assassiner.j \i. assassinated ; 
pp. ASSASSINATING, ASSASSINATED.] 

1. To kill by surprise, by secret assault, or 

by lying in wait. Dryden. 

2. To beset ; to assail ; to waylay. [r.j 

Such usage as your honorable lords 

Afford me, assassuiaUiU and betrayed. MtUon. 

Syn. — See Kill. 

jJlS-SAs'SI-NATE, V. n. To murder by secret 
assault. “ Thieves assassinate.** Sandys. 

^S-sAS-SJ-NA'TI^N, n. Act of assassinating; 
secret murder ; murder by violence. Shah. 

AS-SAS'SI-NA-TQR, n. One who assassinates; 

' an assassin. “ Some heinous offenders, as . , * 
the assassijKxtors of kings.” Boies. 

t ^S-SAs'Sl-NOt)S, a. Murderous. MiUon.^ 

t ^S-SA'TIQN, n. [L. osso, to roast ; Fr, asso^ 
fion.^ The act of roasting. Brokonp. 

^S-sAi/LT', n. [L. assiUo, assultm, to leap upon $ 
It, asaaUo ; Sp. asaUo ; Fr. asaatU.'] 

1. Hostile onset, violence, or invasion ; attack, 
as opposed to defence. 

Abletoretfst 

Baton*! assaaiUs, and quendb hia fiery doxto. Mil/on. 
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ASSETH 


2. An open attempt to carry a fortified post 
or fortress ; storm ; — opposed to sap or siege^ 

After some days* siege, he resolved to try the fortune of an 
ttmmlt. Bacon, 

3. (Lats.) An attempt Tw violence to do cor- 

poral injury to another. If the person be actu- 
ally touched, it is hattery* BumlL 

Syn. — See Attack. 

AS-SAULT', V. a. p* ASSAULTED ; Pf, ASSAULT- 

* ING, ASSAULTED.] To attack with hostility 
and violence ; to assail ; as, “ To be assaulted 
by an enemy.” 

By steel amadtedt and by gold betrayed. D? yden, 

AS-SAULT' A-BLE, o. Capable of being assaulted. 

The xxviii day of October the vralls were made low und 
the town asaauitadlc, Jlall, 

^S-BAULT'5R, n. One who assaults or attacks 
violently. “To resist ... assaulters,*’ Sidney, 

^S-SAULT^ING, n. The act of making an as- 
sault. ** Engines for the assaulting.** Hall, 

^S-SAY' (aa-sa'), n, [It. assaggio^ a trial ; Old 

‘ Er. assaiei Fr. essai , — Sec Essay.] 

1. Examination ; trial ; attempt ; essay. “ By 

no assay of reason. ” Shak. 

2. (Chem.) The process by which the quality 
of bullion, coin, plate, and all articles niade of 
silver and gold, is tested, and by which the 
quantity of certain metals in an ore is cleter- 
miiied. “The px ogress of the ernffy.” l^re, 

3. The thing to be assayed. “ Tongs, bv which 
the assays are' charged into the cupels.” Ure. 

4. (Tmw,) a trial of weights and measures 

by a standard, as by constituted authorities : — 
a trial or examination of certain commodities, 
as broad, cloths, Ac. UmTill. 

5. Real value ; ascertained purity. 

Of pearls and proclous stones < f great tmaif, Sjttnscr, 

4.S-BkY' (9«-sa'), V, a. [<. ASSAYED ; pp. assay- 
ing, ASSAYED.] 

1. To make trial of; to try ; to put to the 
test, as metals or ores. 

But. soMng thou flUVst <m mo so luchily, 

I will tmay thee; so tlcfcnd thywtlf. ShtO:. 

2. To apply, as the tost to metals. 

Soft words to his fierce passion, th« assayed. Milton. 

v-n. To try; to endeavor. 

She thrice atmu^dto speak. Uor ttocents hung, 

And Ailtcrlng died uidhilshcU on hoi* tuuguo. Ih*yikn, 

4^19-BA V^EE, n. One who asaavs metals, <!fec. ; — 
particularly applied to the olncer of a mint who 
testa the purity of bullion and coin. Catoell, 

.^S-SAY'ING, w. 1. The act of ascertaining the 

* purity of the precious metals, or the quantity 
of metal in an ore. 

2. (Mus.) A flourishing previous to the per- 
formance. Orafdi, 

f As'B]5-<?LR, n. [L. as,ve7a.'\ A dependant ; a 
servant. “Thcpojieand hisrt.v.y<r/f'.¥.” Sheldon, 

t AS-BIglC-TA'TIQN, n, [L. asseetatlo.l Attend- 
ance, or waiting upon, as of clients. Bulky * 

t AS-SJP-COR'ANCE, n. [Low L. owecnrawfift,] 
Assurance; assccuration. Sheldon, 

t As-SB^OV-^EA'TIQN, n, [IjOwL. asseenreUw,] 
Freedom from doubt; assurance. Bp, Halt, 

tAs-S|l-cOEE% o. a* [Low L. assecur&A To 
make one sure or certain. Bttmkar, 

t AR-SE-t*fr'TrO.V, n. [L. a»seqnoi\ to attain to.] 
The act of obtaining; acquirement. Ayliffe, 

4iS-Slio'V-TlVB, «. That obtains. Romes. 

n. FFr.] X* State of being 
assembled. “ In soft wmmblutje,** Thownon, 

2. A collection; a group; a mass; —chiefly 
applied to things. ** Asssmltlage of a great 
number of positive Ideas.” Locke. 

See Assembly. 

4iS-&^M'BLANOB, n* CoUeetion ; assemblage. 

The eause of their msmfddmco** Spenser, 

L. orf, to, and 
meemhrare ; 
; pp, A»sais- 
toi^her ; to 

eotleot ) to call together j to oemvene ; to e<m- 
Yoke ; to muster. 


Syn.-— ><? 5 sc 7 ?z&Zcthe parliament, congress, or legis- 
lature ; collect debts, or curiosities ; convene the inhab- 
itants 5 convoke the clergy ; nnuster the soldiers. 

AS-S£m'BLE (gis-som'bl), v. n. To meet together. 

These men and found Daniel praying and 

making supplication before his God. Bun. vi. il. 

AS-Sl^M'BIiED (^s-sonribld), p, a. Collected to- 

* gether. *‘Asse7ndled angels.” Milton, 

AS-SJSm'BL^K, 71 , 1. One who assembles or bi ings 
together. ^'■Asseinhlcrs of the mob.** Burke, 

2. One who meets others as a member of an 
assembly. “ Confession of faith . . - published 
by your assembler s.** Ilaimnond. 

AS-SEM'BLING, n. A meeting together. “Rude 

* and riotous assemhlmgs.** Blectwood, 

AS-sfiM*BLY, 71. [It. assemhlea ; Sp. asamhlea ; 
Fr, asse7yit)kc,'\ 

1. A company met together ; a collection of 

persons ; a congregation ; a meeting, — applied 
to a political Ijody, a legislative body, or an 
ecclesiastical body' collected together; a convo- 
cation ; a convention. Up. Hall. 

2. t A collection of things ; an assemblage. 

“ The little assembly of ishmds.** lloirell. 

Oeneml Annembhf of the church of Scotland, The 
legislature of the fc=*cotliHU church; — hold ammally, 
ill Edinburgh, in M ay. ---ffVw/«wWcr./?.v.yc«>A/iir, a ciiu- 
vocationof divines, held in July, 10 1 ;}, for the purposo 
of drawing up a formula of the Galvinistic, Preshyte- 
nan faifh, — Primary anscmbbjy in the United Htatos, 
a mocTing held uiulor a iimnicipnl jurisdiction, at 
which every legalized voter has a voice. 

Syn, Assembly is applied to persons ; assmblage 
to things ; an assemblage of figures or objocts j a group 
of statues ; a eolleetion of iMioks. 

Aasembly is used to donolo a promiscuous collection 
of persons, or a political or an ecclesiastical body ; as, 
“ The assembly was cmifimod ” (Acts xix. Blil) ; a le- 
gislative or an ecclesiastiral assembly, A meetinir is 
public or private ; as a meetunj-fuT Imsiness or for public 
worship. A company is a number of private individ- 
uals united togetuor ; as a private eumpanyy or a com- 
pany of friends, or of soldiers. Conirregutum is a nub- 
lic, and more commonly a religious, body ; ns a Chris- 
tian conifregafion. A counril i» a selert body, either 
ecclesiastical or civil. A ronrrntion is a select body, 
called together sometimes for ecclehiastiral, hut com 
monly for political purposes. Conroratutn and •.ynotl 
are ecclehiastiral terms ; as a convocation of bishops and 
clergy; a I’resbvterlun t,iinod. Parliament^ dtet^ and 
r<»« 4 ^rc>»s are political terim*. Parliament and diet uto 
as.'^nnbltrs under a moiiaicliicnl turm oi goveinimsit ; 
congress and com rnttoa, mtder a lepublican govern 
111 out ; as the PmUament of (In at llriruin, the Dnt 
of Germany, the ('tnurms of the United Htates, the 
National Concentiou of Franco. 

AH-BftM^BLY-B66M, n. A public room for com- 

’ pany. “ Enter the assenihly-rooms,** Johnstm. 

». fXi. assrnsns.’] Act of agreeing to 

* any thing ; couKont ; agretWnl ; loneunence; 
acquioHcence ; approbiitiou ; compluiuee. 

At«ent of the iniiiil to truth i«, in all casvit, tint work, not 
of the undt'nttttndutg, but of the reaiKHi, 1 

Royal assent^ the stgnatiiro or asKuat by the king to 
a biU’or act of Pariiaiufmt. 

Syn,'^ Assent reswifts reason or hidgment; can- 
sentf tiie conduct, lie asf^enteil to the truth of the 
Htamniont, and eonnenteU to act In accordance witii 
it. Assent of the Judgiueitt ; eonsent of the will ; 
agreement to a bargain ; cascaemicc in a measure; 
actjai fir cure ill a proceed tllg ; approbuUoti of an art; 
eompluince w iih a request. 

AS-SfiNT', t*. I*. [L ASSENTED ; pp, AfiSBNTINO, 
ahhbntkd.] To express ccmcurronce or iigreo- 
ment ; to roncodo ; to conacxit. 

Tli» Jtwt alfo oi P wKiirf , mfitSM that thiee thlnf* wtvem, 

,tets axW. ». 

Tti^one tVinv to titstuf fo a moiwl firnpruitlloni anoth«'r, 
and vtTy (Utfvn tittliiui;, u^ hAVv vn.jfvil^ imlHhkd itt Innu- 
onew* 

&yn, — Baa CouTtuy, 

Ah-8RN-tA'TIQN, «. ComplIWM* out of flattery. 
** Fawning Bati, 

t A«-be.v-ta*t<>r, n, pu] A ftotterer ; an ob- 
sequious follower# Bar T, Mipot* 

t ^S-8ftN*Tj3i-Ta-R|*LT, ttd, lu a 
nm ** A§mmdlm$p Rsroa. 

ft. One who asseata. *'Ali ais- 
aefder ... to that Rabbinical rule.’* WkUhek, 

AS-BJ^N'Tipn* (viHMiB'atifat), o. Tieiaing as- 
sent. OrnTnea. 

AS-flirtlgNT (i#*i«a'slifi}t), n. One who as- 
sents or aeqttleaots ; an assenter. AT. Brii, Bat, 


(se-atixn'bQ, o. o. t 
«o|yther, fSwAeww.) ; I£ 
Fr. cwsemJWkr.l N, AsaiMBLXii 
BLXNo, AsaBMitnn.l To bring 


AS-SfiNT'lNG-LY, ad. By way of assent. Huloet, 
AS-SfiN'TlVE, a. Giving assent. Savage. 

t AS-SENT'M^INT, 7i, Consent ; assent. Broxc7ie, 

Js 'iSJRRf 71. [L., a S7nall hea7n.'] {Arch.) A thin 

rafter, board, or lath, Francis. 

AS-SliKT', 7'!. a. [L. asserOy assertns ; ady to, and 

* scroy to connect ; It. assert ire,'] [/. asseeted ; 

pp. ASMEimNO, \HREnTEn.] 

1. To affirm pohitivelv ; to declare ; to main- 

tain ; to asseverate ; to* aver. “ Assert eternal 
Providence.** Milton, 

2. To vindicate ; to defend ; as, “ To assef’t 
one's rights.** 

Syrx. — Assert the truth ; miuntain it by argument; 
aflinn what you know ; arer or as.severatc it with bo- 
loinnity ; declare it publicly ; vindicate a good cauao ; 
defend iniioconco. 

tAs-SRR-TA'TIQN, w. Assertion. Sir T. More. 

AH-sRR'TION, 71. 1. Act of asserting; as, “To 
' persevere in the assertion of one’s rights.’* 

2. That which is assex’tcd ; a decimation ; an 
afiirmation ; a position advanced. “1 will not 
qtiarrcl with his assertion.** Browne. 

AS-HKR'TIVK, a. 1, That asserts; implying or 
‘ containing an assertion. 

The dlHtlnctlon of a verb a# amrtive or nncmeiitve li 
called ita mood or mode. J. Uuntov. 

2. Positive ; dogmatical ; peremptory. 

■ProiioMlnp- thoMi not in a conthlont and imcrtive ibrm, but 
as and hyiiotlu'scH. OlanvUl. 

AH-8i?Ul,'TlVE-Ly,«tf. Affirmatively. Bp.Jiedell, 
AS-skRT'OR, n. One who asserts. Dryden. 

AS'BJgIR-TO-Ry [llR'«$r-tHr-c,/ft. K. Sm. R. Todd; 
?is-H<ir'tp-re, IrA], a. "Aflirmiug; supporting. 
“ It is {he assertory oath.** Jip. lltdl. 

But whfthcr each of thorn hr according to the kliidu of 
oathH divhli'd by tho xchooluu'u — one tlic other 

ptomi'-'tiinr, to which aumc add a third, comoinodory/— in to 
nu* unknown. Fuller. 

t AS-HicUVE', r. a. [T.. ri.vscrnV>, to serve.] To 
serve ; to help ; to set ond. Bailey, 

r. a. [L. assideOy to sit by as an nssist- 

* ant; Old Fr. assessery to impose a tax ; ta.se» 
being imnosed at an ussizi* or session of men 
appointed for tbe purpose,] [i, ahsijshijd; pp, 

AHSHSHISG, ASSKSSnO.] 

1. To charge with any certain sum, as a duo 
share; to tax ; as, “To assess the eitizens of a 
towxi, or tin'll* pjoperty, for public e\))cnhos.“ 

2. *i\> tix or determine us a pioportion to ho 
paid; to compute ; to estimate ; to appraise; to 
value ; to rate ; as, “ To assess a tax/* 

Assessment. Princely PeUcan. 

«, That may be assesKed or 
taxed ; liable to he taxed. Todd. 

a. Rated or fix<»d by 

* authority. Stnatd. 

t yVH-SMH’HK.bV (5is->i4sli*an), ft. [It, assessio,] A 

silting down by. * Bailey. 

(<|M-KfiMh‘iin-s-r^), a, Pertuin- 
‘ ing to ussessars,* **Assessionary court,** Curm* 

n. [Kee Aw«bs«.1 

1. Act of assessing; as. “The jury did not 
agree in the assessment of damages.** 

2. The sum ttssesned or levied as a due share ; 
a tax ; a charge ; a rate. 

HU [<*harlc« I.*«l I^trllttnicnt IntriMlucnl the pmrltra of 
ui'tkK tt*nl nn>nth4 «.*.'»/» nf * ji|»c«>ISc moil 
u|Km thf i,d ol thr kiii{*(if»iii. Hhivlitttme* 

yJkS-HfeHrt'9E, », fL. tmessor; assidea^ to sit l»y*] 

1, One who suh by another us an assistant in 
eouneii, or as next in dignity. 

Di.it GtnlWrr ur liU xw;**!, the cttrith* uid tin* Uulu'r. 

fiM, 

JRamtre to tlto tlumat «f IhKadaritts Jtsft. ikadm, 

2. One who aam*mets persons or property for 
taxation, “ Tho asacssars of taxes.’* Bakdgh, 

TUi< t« the uiurf scrtse in the UnitMl Slates. It Is 
fM<'l<hmi now ho luml tit Kiiuland ; thium wlto aasam 
uxus UtiHK tlain- termist surreynm. OgUais, 

B, (Lasa,) One skilled in the taw, appointed 
to {uhioe snd direct the decb»ionH of jitdgen of 
inferior courts; — (‘Hpecially so used tu SeoU 
lan4 In KngbtTtd it is upplted also to a per- 
son clmseii to assist the mayor and aldermen 
of eltita at the ward elections. Mnsmh, 

RuMeient.-«-8ot Aaaaim* Ckmsear* 
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itS'SfiTS gls'sSts, S. W. P. J, F. Ja, K. Sm, R , ; 
^s-sets', C, Wb,], n,pl. [Fr. assez, enough.] 

1. Property or effects belonging to a merchant 

or trader, McCulloch. 

2. {Lato.) The property or effects of a bank- 
rupt applicable to the payment of his debts ; or 
property as compared %vith liabilities. Burrill. 

3. {Lath,) Property of a deceased person 
chargeable with his debts or legacies. Burrill. 

This word originally meant propeity of a de- 
ceased person sufficient (^assez) to pay Ins debts and 
legacies ; but it is now used to signify any property 
applicable to this purpose, though quite insufficient in 
amount or value. Burrill. 

t AS-SEV^^R, a. [L. assevero, assevera- 

AS-SjEV'JlR-ATE, to act with earnestness; 

* It. asseverare ; Sp. aseverar j Old Fr. asce- 

verer.] [i. asseverated ; pp. asseverating, 
ASSEVERATED.] To assert or affirm with great 
solemnity : to aver; to declare positively. 
“ Aii^cliiius . . . assevereth it.” Fotherhy. 

AS-SfiV-^lR-A'TION, n. Act of asseverating; 

‘ solemn or positive affirmation or assextion. 

Such bold ossct'CJ ations . . . argue lashuess. liooher. 

Ass'IlfiAD (4s'hSd), n. One slow in apprehen- 
sion ; a blockhead ; a dolt. Shah. 

AS-SIb^1-LATE, V. a. To make sibilant. Dwight. 

AS'sr-DfiNT, a. [L. assideo^ assidem^ to sit near.] 
{Med.) That accompanies ; concomitant; — ap- 
plied to the accessory symptoms and general 
phenomena of a disease- Dunglison. 

f AS-SiD'y-ATE*, rt. Assiduous. Fahyan. 

AS-SJ-DU'i-TY, n. [L. nssid\dtas\ It. assiduittL\ 
H^.asiduiddd’^Vx.assiduiU.I Diligence; close- 
ness of application ; assiduousness. 

Syn. — See Industry. 

AS-aiD'y-O&S (?Ls-std'yu-us), a. [L. assiduus.'] 
Constant in application or attendance; very 
diligent ; unremitting ; indefatigable ; sedulous. 

The mind that lies Ihllow but a single day sprouts up in 
follies that are only to be killed by a constant and iusiduom 
culture. Bpcctator, 

Syn.— See Diligent, Sedulous. 

AS-SiD'lT-ottS-LY (^s-sld'yu-us-lp), ad. Diligent- 
ly. ^*Asdduou8ly bond his mind.” Barrow. 

^S-slD'y-Otrs-Nfiss, n. Close application ; as- 
siduity. ** Art and assiduousness.** Todd. 

t AH-SIE§1B' (os-hCj'), V. a. [Fr. assi^ger.'] To 
besiege. *^Assieged the castle.” Fewyan. 

As~sr-‘^:J\r'Td, n. [Sp. asiento, a contract.] A 
contract, between Spain and other European 
powers, for furnishing the Spanish dominions 
in America with negro slaves. Burke. 

AS-SiGN' (?is-siwO> assigno ; It. asse- 

' gnare ; Sp. asignar ; Fr. aseigmr^ [t. as- 
signed ; pp. ASSIGNING, ASSIGNED.^ 

1. To mark out ; to allot by apportionment. 

The last day 'will amgu to every one a station suitable to 

Ids character. Addmn 

2. To fix ; to specify ; to determine. 

There is no such intnnsie. natural, settled value in any 
thing as to make any tmigned quantity of it oonstantly worth 
any cudgntd quantity of another. Xocle. 

8. To adduce, or allege, as a reason. 

4. jXatt?,) To make over a right to another ; 

as, ** To assign an. estate or other property ” : 
— to appoint a time ; as, ** To assign a day for 
trial to select or designate ; as, “ To assign 
counsel for a prisoner ” ; — to point out ; to set 
forth ; as. ** To asdgn errors in a writ of error ” ; 
♦‘To assign breaches of a covenant.” ^ — To as- 
sign false Judgment^ to declare how a judpuent 
was unjust. — To assipi waste, to show wherein 
the waste was committed. — To assign dower, 
to designate by metes and bounds a widow’s 
portion of an estate. Burrill. 

Byn.— See Advance, Allege, Allot, As- 
cribe 

^S-S!GN^ n. An assignee. — 8ee Assigitbe. 

AS-SIGN'A-BLB (as-slaVbQ, a. That may be 

* assigned. “ Any quantit}^” Wallis. 

IS-SiChJ^lT* (Rs-in-ya' or [Fr.] 

A certificate of a share or interest in the pkblLc 
funds ; a sort of paper money issued by the 
government of France during the revolution, 
and based on the ooufiscateddanded property 


of the clergy ; — so termed because it represent- 
ed land which might be transferred or assigned 
to the holder. P. Cyc. 

As-SJG-NA'TION, n. [L. assig7zatio.'] 

1. Act of assigning ; a designation. 

The assignation oi pa-t n-'-'pe *o denote particular 
objects would piubably uk. dn o. i >1 . -i steps towards tlic 
foimation of a language. A. tinnth. 

2. An appointment to meet; — used more 
particularly for love appointments. Sioift. 

House of assignation, house at which meetings for 
purposes of illicit intercoumo are appointed to take 
place. 

3. {Law.) An alienation, transfer, or con- 
veyance ; an assignment. Ashznole. 

AS-SIGN-EE' (as-se-ne')j n. {Law.') One to whom 
any right or property is assigned : — one who is 
appointed by another to do any act : — one to 
whom some right or property is transfeired, 
or upon whom either devolves by the mei c op- 
eration of law- In this sense, an executor is 
the assignee of the testator ; and an adminis- 
trator, of the intestate. Burrill. 

AS-SiGN'JpR (ss-sin'er), n. One who assigns. 

AS3-SlGN'MiglNT (gis-sla'ment), n. 

1. Act of assigning ; designation ; appoint- 

ment. “ If it were in. his power, or at nis as- 
signment.** Grafton. 

‘2, {Law.) A transfer by one person to an- 
other of any property, real or personal, or of 
any estate or ri^t therein : — a transfer by a 
debtor of all Ms property and effects to one or 
more assignees for the benefit of his creditors : 
— the instrument or writing by which a transfer 
of property is made. Burrill. 

Assignment (f dower, (Law.) the designation by 
metes and bounds of one third part of a man’s estate 
as the dower of his widow, and allotting it to her 
as her portion. Burrill. 

AS-SIGN-5R' (ds-se-nbr', 130), n. {Law.) One who 
makes an assignment ; — correlative of assignee. 

AS-SlGN§' {^-BXnz'),n. {Law.) Persons to whom 

* the property or interest described in a deed or 

other document may happen at any future time 
to be assigned, either by deed or by operation 
of law; assignees; — now used only in the 
plural, but formerly used in the singular, as 
synonymous with assignee. Brnrill. 

AS-SiM-I-L A-b1l'I-TY, n. The quality of being 

* assimilable, [a.] Coletidge. 

AS-sIm'I-LA-BLE, a. That may be assimilated. 

AS-SIM'J-LATE, «. n. IX. assimilo, assimilatus, 

' to make like ; It. assvmigliare ; iSp. asimilar ; 
Fr. assimiler.) [t. assimilated ; pp. assimi- 
lating, assimilated.] To grow or become 
similar ; to be converted into by digestion. 

Whatsoever assiniilateth not to flesh, tumeth cither to 
s-weat or fat. Bacon. 

AS-SIm'J-LATE, u. a. 1. To bring to a likeness; 

* to liken to ; to make similar. 

The downy flakes . . . assimtlate all objects. Cowper. 

2. To turn to its own substance by digestion. 

Hence also animals and vegetables may cummilcUe their 

nourishment. Hewton. 

t AS-SlM'l-LATE-NfiSS, n. Likeness. BaiUy. 

.^S-SlM-l-LA'TIQN, n. 1, State of being assimi- 

* lated or made like something else ; likeness. 

It is as well the instinct os duty of our nature to asuiro to 
on assimUation with God. Decay of Piety. 

2- Act or process of assimilating, or of con- 
verting one substance into another; — especial- 
ly the conversion of food by digestion into the 
substance of organized beings. “ The very act 
of assimilation of nourishment.” Bacon. 

^S-SIm'I-LA-tIve, a. Having the power of as- 

* similating’. “ An attractive, a retentive, an as- 
similative, and an expulsive virtue.” JSakewill. 

AS-SiM't-LA-TQ-RY, a. Assimilative. Bogei. 

t AS-sIm'u-lAte, V. a. [X. assimuh.) To feign ; 
to counterfeit ; to simulate. Bmley. 

t jiS-siM-V-XJl'TIQN, «. Simulation. Bailey. 

AS-SI-NE'GO, n. [Port, adnego, a little ass.] An I 
ass. Mules and oAsmegos** Sir T. Bterhert. 

{Scottish law.) A juror, Wfdshm. \ 

AS-SiST', V. a, [L- assisto, to stand by ; It. as- 


ststere ; Sp. asistlr ; Fr. assister.'] \i. assist- 
ed ; pp. ASSISTING, Ar.'51'.TEI).] To help; tO 
aid; to succor; to toconrl. 

Receive her m the Lord; , . . as-iist her in whatsoever busi- 
ness she hath need of you. Bom. xvi. 2. 

Syn. — See Help, Second. 

AS-SIST', V. n. 1. To help ; to contribute. 

That they might mutually assist to the support of each 
other. Nelson. 

2. To be present, as at a public meeting. [A 
French idiom.] Milman. 

AS-SIST'ANCE, [Fr.] Help ; aid ; support ; 
relief ; succor. 

Assistance only can be given by a genius superior to that 
which it assists. Drydeti. 

Syn. — See Aid. 

AS-SIST'ANT, <35. Helping; aiding; auxiliary. 
“ Some were assista?it to him.” Hale. 

AS-SIST'ANT, 1. One who assists ; coadju- 

‘ tor. “Allied to eminent assistants.** Shak. 

2. An attendant, [r.] Dryden. 

Syn. — See Coadjutor. 

AS-SiST'jpR, n. An assistant ; a helper ; an aux- 

‘ iliary. “ Chief aiders and assistez's.** Fot'th. 

t AS-SlST'FtyL, a. Helpful ; auxiliary ; aiding. 
“ Thou hast assistful stood.” Chapman. 

AS-SlST'lNG, p. a. Helping ; aiding. 

AS-SiST'L^ISS, <35. Helpless ; suecorless. 

Stupid he stares, and all assvsiless stands. Pope. 

AS-SIZB', n. [L- assideo, to sit by or near ; Fr. 
assise, a session. See Assess.] {Eng. Lazo.) 

1. t An assembly of knights and other sub- 
stantial men, with the bailiff or justice, in a 
certain place, and at a certain time appointed. 

Grazid Coustuzziier of No7'ma7idy. 

2. f A species of jury introduced by Henry 

II. as a substitute for the duellum or battel, and 
established particularly for the trial of ques" 
tions of seizin of land. In this sense the term 
is obsolete in England, but in Scottish law it i? 
still technically applied to the jury in criminal 
cases. Burrill. 

3. t A species of writ having for its object to 

determine the right of possession of lands, and 
to recover the possession ; — so called because 
the sheriff is ordered to summon a jury or as- 
size. Burrill, 

4. t The verdict of a jury upon a writ of as- 
size. Blackstone, 

5. f An ordinance, statute, or regulation ; 

as, the assizes of the forest (regulations respect- 
ing the royal forests] ; assize of bread (a statute 
fixing the weight and price of bread) ; assizes of 
Jerusalem (the code of feudal law framed for 
the kingdom of Jerusalem.) Brande. 

6. t Any thing reduced to a certainty in re- 

spect to time, nuiubci, quantity, quality, weight, 
measure, &c. ; as, a rent of assize (the rent of 
the freeholders of a manor). Blackstone, 

An hundred cubits high by just assize. Spenser. 

7. A court, or the sitting of a court; — an 

ancient sense of the word, but now applied, 
generally in the plural, to the periodical session 
held by the hidges of the superior courts in the 
counties of England, for the purpose of trying 
issues at nisi prius, and delivering the jails. 
This is the only sense in which the word is an 
existing law term in England. Brande, 

AS-SiZE', V. a. 1. fTo fix ; to appoint. Gower, 

2. To adjust, as measures and weights. 

AS-SlZ'IJR, n. X. An officer who has the care of 

* weights and measures. Chambers. 

2, {Scotland.) A juryman ; — often spelt as- 
sieor and assizor. BurriU. 

Ass'LIkE, a. Resemblin|: an ass, or what per- 
tains to an ass. “ Ass-hke braying.” Sidney. 

f AS-S0'B|1R, P. a. To make sober. Gower. 

^S-SO-CJ-A-BlL'l-TY (aa-sJS-sh«-a-Ml' 9 -t$),Ji. Ca- 

* pabillty of association ; associablenoss. Crmg. 

jAS-P^''Ol-A-BLE (aa-s6'sh^-a-bl), a. That may 

* be associated with ; companionable. Coigrave. 

AS-BO'CI-A-^LB-N^SS, n. Socialness; assooia- 

* bility. ‘ 

AS-Sd'Cl-ATB [L* asaocio, 

' associedus ; ad, to, and sodo, to join together; 
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It. associate ; Sp. asociar ; Fr. associer.'] [i. as- 
sociated ; j-jp. ASSOCIATING, ASSOCIATED.] 

1. To join as follower, confederate, partner, 
or companion. 

A fearful amiVi by Caius Mareius, 

Aj^ociated with Auliuiiis. Sliak* 

2. To join or unite ; — applied to things. 

I^anguage and fashion a»'ioci<xte also affections, Sandys, 

3. fTo keep company with ; to accompany. 

Friends should as$ociate friends in grief and woe. Shak. 

^S-S0'C{-ATE, u. n. To unite with another ; to 
be in familiar intercourse with. 

They api><*ar in a manner no way assorted to those with 
whom they must ttAsociuU’. Burke, 

AS-SO'Cl-ATE (si3-s6'she-?Lt), a. Confederate; 
united with ; conjoined; acting with ; as, *‘An 
associate j udge, ’ ’ 

AS-S6'CT-ATE (?is-s5'slie-at), 7i. 1. An intimate 

’ acquaintance; a companion. “A noble gen- 
tleman, no unsuitable associate.** jrotfofi. 

2. One united with another for some special 
purpose; a partner; a confederate; an ally. 
“ Their defender and his associates.** llookct. 

Syn. — An habitual associate; an occasional com- 
pauitm-j a partner in trade; a confederate in an un- 
lawful enterprise; an ally in luditich <a wai ; an 
aeeomplie.e in crime. — t3eo AuLi, CoLLnAtiUi:, 
POLDOWEIt, 

^S-Mo'dJ-AT-IjID (’^fi-Ho'sho-af-cid), j??, rt. Confed- 

’ crated ; united together. 

^jg-SO-Ot-A'TION (j^s-fld-Hlie-u'Hliun), n. 

1. Union; connection; conjunction; — ap- 
plied to things or to pi'rsons. ’ “ Now associa- 
tions and motions . . . of particles.” ^Xcicton, 

The natiinil toiuUmcy which Jill mmi have to soclulile llfl*, 
and oimNi-nt t<> st>ui(‘ Ixmil nl ti’inii Kifom JlJooAfe. 

2. A society formed for a special object ; a 
company; a coiubination ; a confederacy. 

Tlic barters of imlltical dubs, and neighbor- 
hoods. Jtnrke, 

3. (Cont/rct/nti final clnirdK) A botly of cler- 
gymen t>r pasttirs of neighboring (dmrehes unit- 
ed for religious purposes. 

.^ssocMttm of ideas, (Met,) tliat connection between 
certain hUmK winch caitsoa them to succood each other 
iavoluntanly in the luoid. Crabb, 

If thoughts, or Idans. or fixdingti have Iwn hi th« 

xuliid nt the Xiiiin* riiixMifti'rviiinlH, if i>n<* (if thm* thoughts 
return to tin* muni, ‘.nim* m nil ot fin* othcM will freinnuitly 
retiini vitli it » thii is calK d the ih-hi tittiou at ufem, /\tt/lnr. 

Syn. — An eccluHlastlcal, scicntlllc, or literary as- 
soeintton ; a suniety for good fellowshii) or mutual 
imiirovonioiit ; a eompany for trade ; a eomhinnlwn of 
iiulivuhials , a anion of partitas, or of Htatos ; a mf/eder- 
ary of staT(*s ; a partnership in iiusiutisa ; eonnectwn by 
rer.iti(>iixb>i) or cloga dcpondenco. 

^S-H6-Cl-A^TI9N-/kL, a, Ilelating to an asRoei- 
ation^of clergymen. {A word sometimes used 
in the Unitetl' States. J J[Mcif//tt, 

jAH-RO'CJ-A-Tl VK (tiH-8&'«ho*MTv), a. Tending 

* to associiitc or unite. [u.J Ctitetidtjc, 

(nH-so'ribc-S-tor), n. A confed- 
erate. *‘-l v,vOfvV/frJ>\'f and couhpiiattu.^.” DrytUni, 

t AS-BdIl/, tJ. a. 1. aksolceret, It. assolverc ; 
Old Fr* afsoilttr,] To solve ; to clear up. ** To 
assoU this seeming difHculty.” iVat/frltmtl. 

3. To release or set ftree ; to absolve. 

3. [Fr. sottiUer^] To stain; to soil. *^Can 
with unthankfulness atsoil me.” JSsaw. % Fi, 

f w. The aot of assolUng; ac- 
quittal; absolution. %esdl. 

,^S-80Ir/ZI 3, r. a. {Scotch /^w.) To acquit ; to 
absolve. *<Clod assoikie him of the sin of 
bloodshed.’* Sir IK* Scott 

iB'BQ-K ANCR, n. FFr., from L. a$aorw, to re- 
spond by sound; op. asonuncia.] (Pros.) A 
eorrespondonoe of sound xil the tenninution of 
Terses less complete than that of rhyme, as in 
some kitids of opanlsh poetry:-*-* distinguished 
from mnsoruince, or pweel rnyme. -*• Bee As- 
sonant, n. Brmtdc, 

a* Having a resembUnee in sound. 

Ab'BQ-NAnT, ft. [B». oootMtnto, IVom L. moito, 
to answer by sound.] (in Spanish verco.) Tlie 
last word in a verse, hu\ ing the same accented 
vowel or vowels as those or the lat»t word in the , 


verse to which it is intended to correspond ; 
as, “ mocedad — easor ” ; ** dcsdichodo — ca- 
bollo ” ; “ gallardos — hermano.” P. Cyc, 

t As ^SO- NATE, V, 71. [L. assono.2 To sound, or 
ring like a bell. Cockeram, 

AS-s5RT', V, a. [L, sors, lot ; It. asso7'Ure ; Fr. 

* assorifir.] p- assouted ; pp, assorting, as- 
SOUTUD.J 

1. To select and bring together, as things in 
some respects alike or suited to one another ; 
— sometimes applied to persons. 

They appear in a manner no way <morU(l to tliORC w ith 
whom they must aseociate. Jiwke. 

2. To furnish with various sorts. To be 
found in the \vcll-«A‘6‘orfcf^ warehouses.” Burke, 

AS-SORT', r. 71 , To be adapted; to be suitable ; 

* to agree ; to consort. Smart, 

AR-SORT^M(j:NT, «. 1. Act of assorting, arraiig- 
’ ing, or classing. 11, Johnson, 

2. A mass or quantity assorted or properly 
selected and brought togetlu'r ; a class. 

When the greater pnit of olijeeti hail tliuti been arratigeA 
under their propcT ehiHsfs uml (I'lsui tun »t'>. A, {iniitk, 

3. (Oom.) A collection of many kinds or va- 
rieties ; as, “ An assortment of goods.” 

t AS-sr>T', r. [Fr. cm'ofcr.] To infatuate. 

That inouhtrouB error that doth «ome tumd, Upeneer. 

Ay-RrrA</E' (;^s-swaj'), V. a. [IjOw L. adsum'io ; 
‘ suaris, sweet ; A. B. asircfiftiiy Old Fr. assoar/cr 
or assouaycr. We waver between a Saxon 
and a laitin root. We cannot doubt that it 
(‘ornes to us directly from the Fr. assouaycr, 
wbi(‘h seems unquestionably formed from the 
Old Vt.soucf, soft, sweet. On the other hniul 
the A. S. asicc/ian, to soothe, to nppeiise, A'c., 
nlfords a perfect explanation of the word.” 
IVcf/ycirood.] [t. A8»UAOEI>; ASSUAGING, 

ASSl' KJKl),] 

To mitigate; to soften; to moderate; to al- 
lay ; to appease ; to soothe. 

Haply time atul fpacc would imnaf/e their auger. IMlami, 

Ttffii'Hlilng Winds tin* sniimuTN Imnts u’f*ufi*ir. 

And ktndlv uiiinith d)h.iini-i tin* limrin’h rape Addi^^an 
God will fK'-win/' thy tiaiigi wlu'ii 1 tun laid in dust, l 'tnnjtln fl 
SyXi.«800 ALDAY, APEEAHE. 

ijiR-RUA^E' (?t8-sw’ttj*), V, «. To abate; to sub- 

* aide ; to moderate. 

Chxl made a wind t« poiw over Uw earth, and tin* wntera 
emtutyrd, Ot n, vUl. 1. 

«. Mitigation; abatement. 
” Hope of assuatjement or release.** Spenser. 

i\S-SnAy^(!JU, «. One who assuages, or appeases. 
45kB-RllA'R|VR <9H-Rw5'»iv), fl. Assuaging. 

If in the hrenat tunnUtimiia pua arlHc, 

Munle her wdt, utr uit^n t \ mt e uiiidn i. Pofte, 

t AS-HfjR'Jipci', fl. (OhlFr. tmtiti/{/cctir.] To 
inake subject ; to subdue, (lotynivc. 

t AS-BCfiFjr-(3ATE, r. fl. To mibjugate. Shak. 

t AR-Rr]|;-E.\<”q’iON (ns-we-fhk'Hhun), n. [I*. fl«- 
sitifaciv, to nceustoni.] The u<*t of iiecu«t<»m- 
ing. ♦* From use and assur/acfhn,** Bromic. 

f AB'sr^i.q'rnE («»Wv-iii«l), n. [L. assucfitdtK] 
Custom. *'Assuctu4c of things hurtful,” Bacon, 

AB-RFME', p. rt, (I*, msumo ; ad, to, nnd mmo, 
to take «p ; It. mmsmere ; Bp. aintmir ; Fr. 
flftfwwcr.] [«. AKEUMISD ; pp» AHHUMCNO, A«- 
8UMR1).] 

1. To take ; to take upon one’’s self* 

SCi'idn* and pc.wer, thy giving. I « Jf/flwi. 
If It • in> nidde fjilu'f’** 1*, rwin, 

1 'll k^H ak tti itf ihtmgli hell ttM.Ii utmuM ;gutM>. 

8. To prstettd to ; to take ui^uaUy ; to put 
on with a view to dei*ehe ; to afleet. 

J awsi M a vtitvs, if yoa hay It oo|. 

3. To take for granted ; to eonalder aa true. 

Xavvtry hypothtiit, wmsmim it sQpfwd to U < * ***^ * ^ 1 1^ 

4, To apply to one*! own uaej to adi^ 

Hit mshsSy mljrht w«*ll curwwe th** ctioiplalikl and < xiirv^- 
irton of King iMvia. 

Sjna.— flee Avwscr, AFFaofauTS* 

dfl-flUME*, T. ii« !• To claim more than la due ; 
to be arrogant. Biowef. 

8. (Z^ee.) To undertake*— Bee AaevitmT, 

t 'MpXT, n. [Low I*. oMtmmtmm ; msm, 


to sew on.] A patch, or piece set on. “Asszi- 
77ie7 it or addition.” Lewis, 

AS-SUM'JgR, 71. One who assumes. Soufh. 

AS-SCm' 1NG, p. «. Arrogant; haughty. 

ri'liis makes him amiiuiny m conversation, and poromp- 
tory m answers. Collier, 

AiS-BUAl'|N(;, 71, Presumption ; arrogance. ^‘The 

' vain assuminys of some.” B. Jonson. 

'SIT 71. [L,, he 7indcrtooh ; 

perfect tense of assumo, to take to one’s self.] 
(Laic,) A voluntary i)ioniis<‘, made by w’ord, 
W’hcreby a man takes upon himself to perform 
or i)ay any thing to another. 

./jf/i artion of assumpsit, an action brought to ropover 
(lainages for breacli of a parol coufracT, or contract 
nut under seal, evprcMH or implied. It takes its naino 
from the empluitip words or phrase in tho writ, Su- 
per sc assumpsit,’^ i. o. Took ujHin himsolf, undertook, 
or promised. Burrill, 

t AR-Hf/MPT' (as-sQnit'), u. a. [Old Fr, assump- 
fcr.] To take up to a high(*r place. She was 
assumpted into the cloud.” Bp. Hall. 

t AH-HfrMPT', 71. That which is assunied or taken 
for grunted ; an assumption. Chilli ny worth. 

AR-SfJMP”riON fas-sum'shun), 7i. 1. Act of as- 

suming or taking upon one’s self. “His as- 
sumpfio7i of our flesh.*’ Hammond. 

2. Act of apiiropriating ; adoption. 

It Is evident that the prone psalms of our liturgy were 
chUdlj (•(iiisnltcil mill cniiu'il, by tin* pi riirtunl rt'-iiinijifittn-i of 
their winds and ponihIn:itlons IVurftui. 

3. The thing assumed or takcui^ for granted ; 

a postulate; a supposition. “Your assump- 
tion V wrong.” Drydcn. 

The unltiea of time and plaee arise evidently firoin falsa 
amitnpfitms. Johnmn. 

4. A taking up into h<‘aven ; — narl.i<‘ularly 
of the Virgin Mary, as beUiwcd by tiu* (bitholic 
church, and celebrated by a A'stival on the 
Ifith of August. 

bet u» rem(‘ml»er that this Is tlu* <lay of the tmumpfltm of 
our IdesHcd baity, anil tiUNt we m her. raftytm, 

6. {Loyic.) *rhe minor or second proiuisitiou 
of a catt‘gori(‘al syllogism. Flvminy. 

Syn. — Hw' PunTKNsuiN. 

.^R.srr.MI*'TrVM (,»H-rrimhiv), «. [L. 

’ That is assumed. Johnson* 

Ji>tsunipiirr arms, (Jftr.) arms nHsnnmd with thoap 
piobatioii of the Hovereign, or A grant from tin* pro[M*r 
otUecr of ariiiH: — also, armorial buanngH iinotopcrly 


otUecr of arms 
assn mod. 


-also, armorial buanngH iinptopcrly 
Bt ande. 


jJiR-BrrMP'TIVK-bY («di-«amhiv-l 9 ), ad* Hy as- 
* smuption. ' Dr* Alim* 

AB-Btin'ANCl) {?i«-«hdr^fin»), n* 1. A pledge of 
‘ truth or ec^rtainty ; ground of confldeuee ; rea- 
son for ludicf. 

Whereof he liittb ^'Kfii *t* iintnrr uuto nil men, in that h« 
hath rimo'd iiuo imm tlu* di ml Arts xvH. ,11. 

2. Fre<‘d<im from doubt ; certain kmiwledgc, 

•Tl* tHr oft; 

And rtdber llUc n dreittu, than an tumuranen 

"J'httt lit} temt'iobiune*' warrautK. BliUdt. 

3. C’onfulenee; courage; intrepidity. 

With till the (I ll•tr» one* iiktuicener run biliig t 
lV»il« n IK ithoiit, U'eatuK* uroura witluu. livydim* 

4. BoldncHS ; want of modesty ; impudetice ; 
as, “ He is a man of unboimdcd mmrance** 

5. {Thcol.) Bceurlty with respect to a future 
state ; certainty of acceptance with Ood. Buck* 

6. (/.flic.) A deed or instrument of convey- 

anee. Thus, common assurnneett are modes of 
t'oini v inci* established by the law of Kitglnnd, 
callc cf turnmm, beenua© thereby every man’s 
estate is assttred to him, BnrriU* 

7. Insuraiu'c, a* applied to a contract of in- 

deiuniti for life i‘oming»'nt*ies ; — foruiorlj also 
applied to a eontract to p*iy losses by fire or at 
sea, but now restricted to life eontingeiu*ie«, — 
See Imviumm. Brandc. 

hi exresxlve eaf^Menre, and, un- 
arccinfMnled by a sense of pM|»rit*ty, ofton dereuer- 
at«a iiitaiimnuirtwr »r sksmHeime ** ; — bold mituruiut ; 
sbsBMilsM impwtenee. 

(f-sMK), e. «* [X#ow L« mmmv ; It. 
flsajmwwrs; %* Fr* ossfirer.] f»« 

AaaunKP; pp. AasnuMa* assuhud.] 

1, To make certain or sure ; to free IVom ob- 
setirit}' or uucertatur}. 

ffllutim rinv ray 

WoA lent, lint to our tlouUHtl way. 

liuf ymtUi uo upwiml hi a 1 m Iter *Uky. JDrifdm* 
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2. To make confident ; to exempt from doubt 
or fear ; to confer security. 

And hereby we know that we are of the tiuth, and shall 
assure our hearts befoie him. 1 John lii. 19. 

3. To bespeak confidence by a promise, or by 
positive and earnest assertion. 

I dare nsv/i e thee that no enemy 

Shall ever tolce ahve the noble Brutus. Shah. 

4. fTo affiance; to betroth. 

This diviner laid claim to me, called me Dromio, swore I 
was assured to her. IShak. 

5. {Law.) To agree to indemnify for loss ; to 
insure. 

Suppose thnt the Mim n<f97trcd is to bo paid at the end of 
the ^ out in u Inch niL lilo laiU. £iande. 

ASSURED (a-slitird' or ii-shilir'ed), p. a. 

1- Certain; indubitable; not doubted. ‘‘An 
assured experience.** Bacon. 

2. Confident; not doubting. “No, be as- 

st4redt yon shall not find me.’* Skak. 

3. {Law.) Insured. Burrill. 

AS-S{!1R'U;D-LY r^-shtir'ed-le), atf. Certainly; in- 
' dubitably. Assuredly you know me.” Shak. 

AS-sOr'JSD-NESS (?i-sl)iiir'ed-ngs), n. State of 

* being assuied ; certainty. Hakewill. 

AS-SLJR'5R (&“RhiSir'Gr), 7i. 1. One who assures 
or gives assurance. BurriU. 

2. {Law.) One who promises to make good a 
loss ; an insurer. Burrill. 

AS-SUR'(?-^1NT, a. [L. assurgo^ asstirgens, to rise 
’ up.] {Bot.) Rising upward in a curve. Loudon. 

AS-sOr'ING-LY, ad. In a way to assure- Ogzlvie. 
t AS-SWA^E', V. a. See Assuage. 

AS-TA'CIAN (^s-ta'shgin, 06), n. {Zobl.) A crus- 

* tacean of the lobster kind. Cyc. 

AS-TAc'Q-LITE, n. [Gr. daraKds, a lobster, and 

* ZWoif a stone.] {Geol.) The fossil remains of a 

lobster-like crustacean. JSng. Cyc. 

n. [L., from Gr. haraicds, a lobster 
or crab.] (Zool.) A genus of crustaceous ani- 
mals; the fresh-water lobster. Agassiz. 

t A-START', V. a. Sco AsTERT. Spenser. 

AS-^TAR'TBt n. {Myth.) A ^rian or Phoenician 
’ goddess ;“ called by the Hebrews Asktorcth, 
Astoreihj or Ashtaroth. 2 Kinys xxiii. 13. 

With these in troop 

Came A‘<tnr(‘th, whom tlie Ph<Piii<'iJin'» vallod 
Asiat iPy (piuuu of huav eti, ich croDccut liui us. 

AS-tAT'IC, a, [Gr. unsteady.] {Elec-- 

' tro- Mag netis7n^ i” b* directive power ; 

— applied to a compound galvanometer needle 
of great sensibility, composed of two parallel 
magnetic needles of nearly the same strength, 
affixed to the same axis of suspension, and hav- 
ing their similar poles oppositely directed, so as 
nearly to neutralize the magnetic influence of 
the earth. Lovering. 

A-STA Y', ad. {Naut.) Used of the anchor, when, 

' in heaving it, an acute angle is formed between 
the cable and the surface of the water. Ogilvie. 

AS'T^i-I^M, w. [Gr. &crreicrn6st a witty Saying; 
dffru, the city.] {Bhet.) Urbane wit ; a kind of 
delicate irony ; — opposed to rustic coarseness 
or simplicity. Crahh. 

45'raR, n. [L., from Gr. a star.]’ (Ro^.) 
A genus of plants having radiated flowers, re- 
sembling little stars ; the starwort. Loudon, 

4&-Tm n. [L.] {Min.) A gem, which, seen 
obliquely, emits a radiance that disappears in 
the direct light of the sun : — ^ the bastard opal, 
a variety of sapphire. Dana, 

AS-Tfe'Rl-A-LlTE, n. [L. aster, and Gr* Was, 

‘ a stone.]’ {Pal.) A fossil astenas. Bucharwm. 

n. [Gr. a<rre- 
pt«f.] (Zo'fl.) A genus of 
radiated marine animals; 
the star-fish. Agassiz. 

^IS-Tfi'RI-AT-^D. a. Radi- 
ated, as a star. Smart. 

AS'TJPR-fSK, n. [Gr. a<n-f- 
pitrfeof.] A little star used 
in priutihg, and directing to a note in the mar- 
gin or at the bottom of the page ; an asterism. 
— Asterisks are also used to denote an omis- 
sion or hiatus. Brands. 



AS'T5R-J§M, n, [Gr. a star.] 

1. {Astron^ A constellation. “Poetry had 

filled the skies with asterisms.** Bentley. 

2. {Printing.) Three stars placed before 
a long note: — an asterisk. “Dwell particu- 
larly on passages with an asterism*.*^ Dryden. 

As^T®R-ITE,^ ) [Xj.] The star-stone ; a kind 

As-TR-Rl’TBSi glittering opal; asteria ; — 
called also astroite and ctstricc. Smart. 


A-STERN', ad. [A. S. a and .stearfi.l {Xatit.) 

1. Behind the ship, as opposed to ahead^ 
which is before her. “ Finding . . . the "VVager 
was very far astern^ we shortened sail.” Anson. 

2. Backward; as, “The current drives the 
ship astern.^^ 

As'TJg-ROID, n. [Gr. affrj-jp, a star, and iiho^^ 
form.] {Astron.) A small planet ; — a term ap- 
plied to the newly-discovered planets Ceres, 
Pallas, Juno, Vesta, and^ others, whose orbits 
are betw-een those of Jupiter and Mars. Hind. 

AS-T^1-R5iD'AL, a. Relating to an asteroid. 

As-TE~R6L'E~P&S,n. nCi., from Gr. dorjjp, a 
star, and Xsttis, a scale.] (Pal.) A large fossil 
reptile-like fish related to fish of the genus 
Amia. Miller. 

AS-T5-R0-PH?L'LITE, n. [Gr. affrijp, a star, 
(piXloVf a leaf, and XtBog^ a stone.] (Pal.) An 
extinct fossil equisetiform plant. LyeU, 

f A-STERT', V. a. [A. S. asiirian, to move.] 

1. To start away; to escape. 

Choose which thou wilt, for thou shalt not astert. Chaucer. 

2. To startle; to frighten; to terrify. 

No danger there the shepherd can astert. Sjaenscr. 

AS~TIIE-J\ri 'A, ^trOivsia; a priv. and 

AS'TH^-NY, ) aOivosf strength.] Debility ; want 
of strength; feebleness. DunglUon. 

^S-TnfiN'JC, a. [Gr. a priv. and oOlvos^ strength.] 

* Feeble ; marked by great debility. Brande. 

ASTH'MA (aist'ma), n. [Gr. dtrOpa, a panting or 
gasping,] {Med.) A disease, the chief symptom 
of which is a difficulty of breathing, accompa- 
nied with cough and expectoration. Dungllso^i. 

jSSTH-mAt'IC (»8t-mat'ik), Relating 

ASTH-MAT'l-OAL(ast-maLt'e-k§il), S to, or afflicted 
with, asthma. Boyle. 

ASTH-mAT'JO (sist-mSlt'ik), n. One affected with 

‘ asthma. Dunglison. 

ASTH-MAt'I-CAL-LY, ad. In an asthmatical 
manner ; with' asthma. Richardson. 

A-STIg'MA-tI§M, n. [Gr. a priv. and arlyna, a 

' spot.] {Optics.) A defect in the eye, which con- 
sists in its refracting the rays of light differ- 
ently in different planes, Brande. 

t AS-TiP'U-LATE, V. n. [L. astipulor.'] To 
agree to. “ All, but an hateful Epfcurus, have 
asiipulated to this truth.” Bp. Hall. 

t AS-TiP-lT-LA'TIQN, n. Agreement. “ Consent 
and astipulat^ion. Bp. Hall. 

A-STIR', a. [A. S. astirian, to move.] Stirring ; 
active ; in motion. Dickens. 

t as-TOne', V. a. [A. S. stunian^ to stun.] To 
terrify ; to astonish. Chaucer. 

AS-t6N'1-5D, p. a. Struck with amazement or 

* terror; astonished. 

Adam, 800U os he heard 

one by Eve, amazed, 
blank. MiUon. 

tAS-T5N'J-:^D-NliSS, n. State of being aston- 
ished. ^^Astoniedness or dulness.” Barret. 


The fatal trespass d 
MtovAed stood, and 


AS-TfiN'|SH, V. a. [L. attono, to thunder at, to 
stun ; A. S. stunianf to stun ; OldPr. ctatonnerf) 
[i. astonished; pp. astonishing, ASTON- 
ISHED.] To amaze ; to impress with wonder 
or terror ; to surprise ; to stupefy ; to confound. 


It 18 the part of men to few and tremble. 
When the most mighty gods by tokens send 
Such dreodfiil hortuds to astonish us. 


Shak. 


Syn.-*See Amassb. 


AS-t6n'isH-J6;d-LY, ad. In astonishment. 

* tofdshedly waited. * Bp. Hall. 

AS-T6N'lSH-tNG, p. a. Tending to astonish; 

* amazing ; as, ** An astonishing spectacle.** 


AS-TONISH-ING-LY, ad. In a surprising man- 
ner, “ Laud astonishingly fruitful.” Swinhurne. 

AS-TOX'ISH-ING-NfiSS, ?t. Quality to excite 
astonishment, Todd. 

AS-T6 n'ISH-MENT, n. State of being aston- 
ished; extreme surprise; amazement; confu- 
sion of mind through fear or wonder. Sidney. 

Astotiishment i? that state of the soul in which all its mo- 
tions are suspended, with some degree of horror. Aurke. 

Syn. — See Wonder. 

t AS- t5n'Y, V. a. To terrify ; to astonish. “ Her 
astonymg looks.” Spenser. 

t AS-t 6 n'Y-Ing,? 2. Astonishment ; terror. *^As~ 
tonying o*f heart.” Geneva Bible. 

AS-TotJND^ V. a. [A. S. astundian ; Old Fr. c#- 

* fonner.} [t'. astounded ; pp. astounding, as- 
tounded.] To strike with terror ; to astonish. 

Th''«p thonslit** may sta-tV well, but not a<itound9 

'I be 1' Liioi.e » II id, '■‘ui* i‘\ c • walks attended 

By a L’l.’trpion, Conscience. Mdtoyi. 

t AS-T0 x3‘ND', V. n. To strike terror. 

Tlie lightnin/fs flash a larger curve, and more 

The noise astounds. ThoTnaon. 

AS-T^)UND'1NG, p. a. Causing terror. “A 

* menacing and astounding face,’^ B, Jonson. 

AS-TdtoD'MENT, n. The act of astounding, or 
striking with terror- [e.] C. Lamb. 

A-STRAd'DLE, ad. [A. S. stredan, to spread.] 

* With one leg on each side ; astride. Bailey. 

AtS-TRJE 'Aj n. [L.] 1. The goddess of justice, 
daughter of Jupiter and Themis. She is rep- 
resented as a virgin, with a sword in one hand 
and a pair of scales in the other. 

2. {Astron.) The sign Virgo : — one of the 
minor planets or asteroids, discovered in 184»5, 
by the Prussian astronomer Hencke. Hind. 

3. {Zoul.) A genus of reef-building corals, the 

calcareous skeleton of w'hich is characterized 
by star-shaped lamellate cells crowded upon the 
surface. Brande. 




As'TRA-gAL, n. [Gr. d- 
arpayaXos, ankle-bone.] 

{Arch.) A small moulding whose profile is semi- 
circular, soiling as an ornament at the tops 
and bottoms of columns, Weale. 


4 S“TRAG 'A-LGS, n. [L., from Gr. dorpefyaAoy.] 

1. {A7iat.) The ankle-bone, sling-bone, or 

first hone of the foot, situated at the upper and 
middle part of the tarsus, where it is articu- 
lated with the tibia. Du7iglison. 

2. {Bot.) A genus of leguminous plants, of 
which two or more species afford the gum tra- 
gacanth of commerce ; milk-vetch, Loudon. 

As'TRAL, a. [Gr. dorijp, a star.] Relating to 
the stars ; starry. “ Astral forms.'* Dryden. 

Astral lampf a lar(;c, standing parloi lamp, of which 
the oil is contained in a liorizuntal ring, and con- 
veyed to the burner in the centxe by two or more 
connecting tubes. 

fAS-TRAUGlIT', a. Aghast ; distraught. Goldyng. 

A-STRAY' (ji-stra'), ad. [A. S. astrwged, strayed ; 

* str(ipga7iy to stray.] Out of the right way. 

That knew not whether right he went or else tutray. Spenser. 

AS-TRIOT', V. a. [L. astringo, astrietus, to draw 

’ closely ; ady to, and stmgo, to bind.] 

1. To confine ; to astringe. “ The course of 
water astricted . . . will . . . burst out.** Hull. 

2. {Med.) To contract, [e.] “Solid parts 

. . . relaxed or astricted.^* ArbuthnoU 

3. {Scottish Law.) To restrict the tenure of 
land by obliging the possessor to carry his grain 
to be grouna at a particular mill. BurriU. 

f AS-TRlCT^ a. Brought into a small compass. 
** An epitaph is a superscription, or an astiricty 
pithy diagram.” Weever. 

AS-TRiC'TIQN, n. 1. Restraint ; restriction. 

Any divine asdrUxtion mow ihaa whet U eubordinete to 
the good of either party, Mtlum. 

2. {Med.) A contraction ; — particularly ap- 
plied to the action of astringent substances on 
the animal economy. X>ungUsim. 

t AS-TElO'TlVE, a. Binding ; astringent : styptic, 
^‘Bloodstone, ... of nature <jatriottm.**BuUokar^ 

t AS-TElC'TQ-BY, «. Astringent. BmSey, 
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i^-STRIDB , ad, [A. S. stf'edan, to spread.] 'With 
* the legs apart. “ Stand astride,'^ Boyle, 

t AS-TRlP'JglB-OOs, a, [L. astrifer,^ Bearing 
stars ; starry. Bailey, 


t AS-TIll^'ISR-OtjS, a, [L. Carrying 

stars; star-bearing. Bailey, 


AS-TRIN^E', X), a. [L. astringo \ Fr. a8treind7'e,'\ 
' 17. ASTiiiNOED; pp. ASTKINGING, AsTiaxann.] 
To make parts contract ; to draw clo-ioly , to 
constringc. ^^Astringe and congeal.” Ilul/mid. 


AS-TRIN'^jpN-CY', 7i. Quality of being astrin- 
' gent; power of’ binding or contracting. “Bit- 
ter substances, by their astvingency, , , . stim- 
ulate the fibres.” Arbuthnot, 


^S-TRtN'^^^lNT, a. Tending to contractor bind; 
* binding ; contracting ; styptic j — opposed to 
laxative, Astringent diet,” Arbuthnot, 

AS-TRIn'^^NT, w. An astringent medicine. 
“ inhibit putrefaction.” Baco^i, 

AS-TRIn'^^NT-LY, ad. In an astringent nian- 
‘ nor. ' liichardson. 


t AS-TRlN^<5^55R, n, [Old Fr. amtom% a gos- 
hawk.] A falconer. See Austiiixgkii. tShah, 

AS'TRIte, 71, Star-stone. — See Asteiute. 

AS-TlirxJ'NO-SY, 71. [Or. dar^ov., a star, and 

* knowledge*.] The scrionce of the stars. Fi'aneis, 

AS-TRf)<;'RA-PHY, w, [Gr. Unr^ovy a star, and 

* )/f;<S0w, to describe,] A description of the stars. 

As'TRO-iTE, 71, [In astroites} from Gr. a 

star Fr. astro\teS\ 

1. A stone sparkling like a star ; asteria, “ A 
species of the astrokt^ or starry-stone.” IFhrffon. 

2. A species of petrified madrepore. Oyilrus, 

AS'TRQ-LABK, n. [Or. d<Trpov, a star, and Ad/^/ia- 
vw, to take ; It.^ Hp. astrolahio ; Fr. astroktbe,’\ 

1. Ah instrument 

formerly used for taking al- 
titudes or observations of the 
stars, and for taking augh's 
generally , — now siipei seded 
by the altit ude and a/iinuth 
circle, the equatorial, the 
theodolite, and the <iuad- 
raiit. BuUmx* 

2. {Astwn,) A Rtereogruphic proieetimi of 

the sphere upon the piano of one of its gnuit 
circles ; a planisphere. Braude, 

f A2-TR6LA-By, w. An astrolabe. Ckaiwer, 

f AS-TRfVE'^-TRV, n. [Gr. Serrpov, a star, and 
Xarptbt, worship!] \Yorslup of stars. Vadworth, 

AS-TR^h^Q-^lglR, «- [Or. liftTpnv, a Star, and 
Adyof, a discourse ; L. astrt}l{>gv8,\ One who is 
versed in, or who practises, astrology. Dryden, 

t An astrologer, (^atndrn, 

I 1 . Kclating to astrol- 

As-TR<)-Lfgi'l-t!AIi, ) ogy. Bentley, 

2. I’rofessiug’ astrology ; given to astrology. 

No mtroloyic wistard.” Dryden, “ SonH‘ men 
#oem a Uttlc mtrologimV* I \ Uitton, 

Aa.TR(>.L 69 ^tC^I>hy, ad. In an astrological 
manner. “PluWeh* interpret* asirohyimUy 
that tale of Mara and Venna.” MurUm* 

.AS-TR6l'Q- 9^^E# praetiae astrology. 

^ffroQXnyta ; ^Sarpov, a star, 
and a discourse ; L. ustroiogia,] The 

aoienee of the Htara appropriately, the pro- 
tended 'ifieiiec or art of foretelling fitture eventa 
by means of the jiosiciim or aspect* of the heav- 
enly bodies, which was generally accepted aa 
true by all the »atij)n.s or antlculty except the 
Greeks, and prevailed thnnigUout the whole 
world in the middle ages. It was founded on 
the supposed influenoe of the heavenly bodies 
on aubluouury and human aifiilr*. P, Oy&, 

Bpm*-*-S«e AftTROtroisT. 

4«-TRQ-Mfe-Tf-Q-E6L'^aT» lOt, Msrpav, a 

*tar„ ptri^u lofkyi and a discourse.] The 
art of foretelling the weather from the aspect 
of the moon and stara Opiiei*. 

4$-TRdAI'{lrTgE, n. [Gr. a star, and 

measure.] (ileifma*) An instrument In- 



rented and employed by Sir John Herschel for 
the purpose of comparing the intensities of 
light of the stars, one with another, by the in- 
tervention of the moon, or the planet Jupiter, 
or some other natural standard. Brande, 

AS-TR6n'Q-M^1R, 71, [Gr. darpov, a star, and 
a law.] One skilled in astronomy. 

An undevout abit onomet' is mad. Toung, 

t As-TRO-NO'MI-AN, w. An astronomer. “Asfro- 
7io?niahs came from the Fast.” WiokUffe, 

AS-TRO-NURFIO, y [Qj.. iffrpovojuiKdg,] Bc- 

AS-TIIO-NOM'I-CAL , ) longing to astionomy. 
‘*Astro?io/nic line.” Blackmore. “Set them 
down in their asti'ono7Hical canons.” Browne, 

AS-TRO-NOM'I-CAL-LY, ad. In an astronomi- 
cal luaiiner. ‘*'Astro)io7nically calculated, and 
erected according to Tycho’s table.” Gregory, 

AS-TR6N'0-M1ZE, V, 71, To study astronomy. 
“ Thus tlioy astronotyiized in caves.” Browne. 

AS-TR6n' 0-M Y, w. [Gr, aarpovopta; dorpov, a star, 
and a rule or law.] A mixed mathemati- 
cal science which treats of the heavenly bodies, 
including their motions, distances, arrange- 
ment, and m.mnitudes, — of their constitution 
and physical condition, — and, in general, of 
whatever is known icspecting tlicm. Brande, 

A'^tnmomu . . , shows, beyond all oUiur sciences, tiie maiC' 
niileene<‘ of Ills creations. rah'if, 

Plufsictd astronomy \iA that department of the ficieaco 
whicii roiKsiHts in the rombmanon of tiio various 
phenomena as actually observed, in order to find out 
wliat are tlioir physical caujteiir,aud according to what 
laws tliuse causes act. P, Cur. 

Syn. — Sstronomy is founded on obHcrvation and 
demonstration, and tcaclu’s tlu* motiouH of the stars ; 
astrology treats of the supiKiHod infiuouce of the stars. 

As'TRQ-BCoPE, n, [Gr. derpovf a star, and etcoviui^ 
to see.] (A.v^rort.J A kind of astronomical 
instrument, consisting of two cones, on which 
the constellation* are depicted. Iht{f07%, 

t AS-a’RoH'OQ-PY, n. The art of ob- 
serving the stars with Instruments. UuUo7u 

AS'TRQ-Tn)Bl-6l/0-9Y, n. [Or. dnrnov, a star, 
and UhXoyla,^ theology.] Tiietihigt f<)uuded on 
the observation of tlie celestial bodies. Derhttm, 

t A®^“TIlfrc'Tl VE, a. Building up ; suporadding ; 
^ opposed to desti'uctice. 

Tlx* true nu'tixNl of ('hrHthin prae ticx It Unit desivtirtirr, 
mti <* , a(>uudint{ to tlu nroidu t, ** CVtitc to do (‘v{t, 
Karii UmIo will.’* lip. Hull. 

A-STR0T% a. Acting with poTuposity ; strutting. 

Xnflutud and mtrut with aclf-ooncuit. Vuwpvr. 

t A-STft^N', ??. a, [A. I:?. To stun. 

Breathless and astmined.'* Somerville, 

Ah * TUtii n, [It. mtore ; Fr. auitmrJl ( Or nit h,) 
A genus of hawks, including the goshawk, or 
Astiir jjaluiubarius, YarreU, 

AH-TUTE', a, [I». mtutus ; craft.] Cun- 

ning; shrewd; wily; crafty. “We term those 
most astute^ which are most versute.” Sandys, 

AH-TUTB^hY, ad. Shrewdly ; cunningly. 

AS-Tr/TE^NJg:Btf.n. Cunning; subtlety. ATdttmrfcr. 

A-STy^liAR, a, [Or. a priv. and trtUoi a column.] 

* Having no columns or pilaster*. P, Cyc, 

A-S f • N ' I ) 5 IX, ad, [A. . unundran, apart.] Apart ; 
in two parts ; separately. 

^ ... Hrvrwl M thf d»x 

Tlifd fiUk cunoaffr at tita n>uc)t of tiw. ihsTper, 

t A-S\VKVKI>', p, «. [A. S. aaweftm, to stiin.] 
Stupefied. “ Aatonied and tffsirirm/.” Ohaueir, 

t A“BW66N'j.<ttf. [A. E. to swoon.} In 

a Bwoon. “ Ff 11 to the ground oivmnJ* dower . 

*».; pi. B- Hng- 

[Or. MaoXow, a saneltjiiiry ; « priv. 
and vttXnt plunder ; i, e., inviolate, bemuse they 
who fied to It were setMire Ihxm harm; thmy>* 
kim ; Xt^ % Sp. asilo ; Fr. tniyfe,] 

I, A sanctuary; a place of refuge; a place 
of retreat and security; a aheUer;-— affiled 
originally to places In which criinlnalH and 
debtors were secure fr»>m arrt**t. 

2* A chnriubie institution, a« for the olmd, 
deaf and dumb, lunatics, S-e. Brtmde, 

04^ ** Nothiof eaa show mcNre plalaty the umdeney 


of our language to an antepenultimate accent than 
the vulgar pronunciation of tins word, which gener- 
ally places the accent on the first syllalile. This is, 
however, an unpardonalilc olfence to u Latin ear, 
winch insists on piescrving the accent oi the original 
wdienever we adopt a Latin woid into our own lan- 
guage without alteration.’^ Walker. 

Syn. — An asylum or sanctuary for oflbn dors ; an 
asijlum for oiphans, for tlie deaf and dumb; refuge 
from daiigei , shelter from a storm j retreat from the 
cares and toils of life. — See Harbor. 

A-SYM'M^l-TRAL, «. Incommensurable. “A.S‘yw- 
7yietral or iucommensurutc,” Cudworth. 

AS-YM-MET'RI-CAL, a. Incommensurable ; ir- 
regular. ^Asymmetrical or unsociable.” Boyle, 

t A-B YATM E)-TR0 0 S, a. Asymmetrical. Barroxo, 

A-R't’ArAIB-TRY, 71, [Gr. Arrvpptrpta^ dispropor- 
tion ; a priv.,*<ryr, with, and larpiot, to measure.] 

1. Want of symmetry ; want of proportion, 

betwcim parts ; disjiroportion. Grew, 

2. {Math,) liicominensurability. Barrow, 

AS'YMP-TOTE (ds'pn-tdt) [fts7»i-tSt, TV. Ja. Syn, 
Ji \ ; a-stm’tot, S, K.As/ih 7i , ; pi, Xs'vmc-totks. 
[Gr. a priv. obv, with, and idzroi, to fall.] 
{Grom,) A lino which continually approaches 
a curved line, without ever meeting it, Da. ^ P 

AS-y MP-T( itolating to asymptote.s ; 

AS-VMP-TuT'I-CAL, 5 approaching, but never 
meeting. Barrow, 

j^^SYJ\r' DIpToJsr, 7%, ; pi. 4 ^sfrr>Dr..'r,i, [Or. 
&a[vAtrov\ nnconno<‘led ; a 
bind tog(‘tlier.] {Rhvt,) The omission of (*on- 
juuctiohs in a seiitenec; as, “ 

Vieip (I came, I saw, I eontpiered.) 

At, pt'cp, [L, ad, tOj at ; Goth, at ; A. S. <riJ,] 

This word primarily denotes nearness, x>res- 
enee, or direction touards. 

1. Near ; present ; in ; as, “ At your house ” ; 
*Af home ” ; “-df cliureh ” ; “ At school.” 

2. Coe.\istcnt or coincident with ; as, “ At 
the same time.” 

3. In the state of; as, “.dfbest”; “Jf flie 
worst ” ; “ At peace ” ; **At war ” ; “ At rest.” 

4. Kngaged in ; a*;, “.d/ work “Jf play.” 

6. Furnished uith; supplied with. 

And itiukv him, nakt>d, r<dl a nitm of arruM* tS'AaJi', 

6. To the burden of; to the charge of; as, 
“ At the trouble ” ; “ At the e.vp(‘nsi‘.*' 

7. in consequence of; in compliance with ; 
a«, “ It was done at his rcmicst.” 

8. In the power of; oheaicutto; under; a«, 

At your command ” ; “ At your service.” 

9. From. 

The wont author* dencrw iomethlng at our hand*. /*<>;«•. 

10. ’rowurds ; as, “ To aim at a mark,” 

At off, in any maimer; In any de;?rce.— Jtrst, in 
thi» first place. — At last, tn flu* biHi jilacc. — <mrc, 
nil tugcrlier; in rim Knme iuHtaiir.— 7*<« he at, to ttt< 
tuck. “ (ittardH, up and at them ! “ ff elltngtun, 

At^A-bAl, n. (Sp., a krttkf-drum,] A kind of 
tabor used by the Moors. llrydm, 

A-TAc;'.^-MfTK, «. (Min,) A compound of chlo- 
ride of cupper, oxide of copper, ami witter ; — 
originally found in AUcanm, a province in the 
northern part of Chili, IJuna, 

17^4^0 hAat* , n, A Turkish short «word or long 
dagger ; — called also yutughmf, Vtarke, 

^-TAKE', c. a. To overtake. Chancer, 

AT-.-^-lAN'TA, «. An asteroid dlitcov- 

ered by Ootasohmidt hi Am, Nmd,Almm, 
’fAT- 4 *RAx*P 4 p > fi, [Or. drapaiia,} Kquaitlm- 
fAT'^-EAx-Yi ) ity ; tranquillity. OtanriU, 
A-TAtTNT', o. (A^otiC) High or tall; taunt $— 
* commonly applied to a vessel** masts. iJxma, 

Att^a taunt c, (JYtuu,) said of a voMot wlMfi aha 
has all lK*r liftlit and tall ruaitt}* aad spam sloE. Dam, 

j^-TAx'IC, «• [Or. « priv, and rdfi#, arrange** 
tnent,] (MedT} Irregular; characterised by 
great trregnlority. Vhrkt, 

Amrk (Med,) a atm* liven by Fine} to ty* 
pticdd Ewer wiwii ntaliinant. OgUm, 

tAT*AE-Yt [Or. Disorder, “Inft- 

nHe and Wifaslcm,*^ Haliywetl 

Jr'CHJpt n. A small Turkish coin, of the vain* 
of two thirds of a farthing. Ovdk 
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ATE (dt or 5t) [at, S. F, Ja, K, iZ* C . ; at or 5t, 
W . ; et, »Sw.], i, from eat, — See Eat. 

433?* “ •>3£e . . . frequently, and perhaps more correct- 
ly, pronounced ?£.’* fl'alLer, in ate, many, and 
any, has been shortened into e.” Smart, 

A'TE, n. [Gr. ’'A t 77 , goddess of mischief ; araw, to 
huit, to hprm.'' The personification 

of discoid, ictcngo, or punishment. Brando, 

'With ’iin pionr: come the mother-queen, 

All J* , stiiniii: .'in lu blood and strife. S/iak. 

AT'JP-LENE, a. [Gr. drsh/s ; a priv. and riXos, 
end.] Imperfect; wanting regular 

forms in the genus. OgiUie. 

ATE^LI-ER n, [Fr.] A workshop; — 

applied especially to the woik-room of sculptors 
and painters and called also studio, FairhoU, 

A-TfiL'LAN, n, [Atella, a city of Campania, 

' where this kind of comedy had its origin ; L. 
atellamfs.l A satirical or licentious drama. 

Atollans and lascivious songs.” Burton. 

A-TEL'LAN, a. Eclating to the dramas at Atella, 
“Their*. . , Atellim way of wit.” Shaftesbury. 

M TEM’Pb, [It., m thne,'\ {Mus.) Signifjring 
that, after any change of motion, the origincu , 
movement is to he restored. Moore. 

A-TIlALA-MOtJS, a. [Gr. a priv. and OdZuftog, a 

’ bridal bed.] (Bot) Applied to liclic-ns whose 
thallus is not fullli^hcd with shicldb or beds for 
the spores. Brando. 

Ath-A-mAn'TINE, n. {Chem.) A crj-stallizable 
substance contained in the root of the Atha-^ 
manta oroosolmxmi, Gregory, 

II AtiI-A-NA'§IAN, a. {Eccl, Hist.) Eclating to 
Atb p. of Alexandria in the fourth 

e M ;i;i. '1 author of the creed which 
bears his name, and -which is an explicit avowal 
of the doctrine of the Trinity, against Arian- 
ism. “ The Athanasian faith.'* Waterland, 

II ATH-A"NA'§IAN (5th“?i“na''/h?in) [S.tli-?i-nA'she- 
fin, Jd , ; ‘dTh-?i-na'sh?in, K . ; atU-gi-ndzh' 9 -sin, Sm . ; 

r.'/lMi., B n. A follower of Athanasius, 
01 a i)e :l'\i l lu :• .* creed. IVaterlatid, 


n. [Ar.] A furnace formerly used 
by alchemists, and so constructed as continu- 
ally to supply itself with fuel. Francis, 

A'TII 5 -I§M, n. The denial or disbelief of a God. 

It !f) a fine ob«icn"ition of Pinto in hi« Tjowfl, that ntftchm la 
A disease of the boul beiom it beuomes an enur uf the undei- 
btundiiit; Flcmuiff. 

A little philosophy inclinoth man’s mind to aihehm, but 
depth of philosophy uniigeth men’s minds to religion. Zfacon. 

Superitition has many diieet sorrows, but has no 

direct. 10^ s. SiipiMstition cutclies at appearances | but athc- 
vua starts back iVum roalitios. Z 7 i\ l*arr. 


A'THJl-IST, n, [Gr. a priv. and God.] One 
who denies the existence of God. 


AtheiMft are confounded with Pantheutts, such os Xenoph- 
anes among the ancients, or Bpinoaa and SchcIImg among 
the moderns, who, Instead of denying God, absorb every 
thing into him. 


Fleming. 


A'Tir p-TfcST, a. Atheistical ; denying God. “ The 
atheist crew.** Milton. 


A-TH^i-lS TJC, 1 Disbelieving in the 

A-TH^"IS'TJ-CAL, > existence of God; given to 
atheism. ’ 

It is an Ignorant conceit, that inq,iiir 7 into nature should 
make them^eis«ic. Bp. Hall. 

2 . Pertaining to, or partaking of, atheism. 

Hen work themselves into an atheisiieal judgment by 
atAeCiiefoat practices. i)/. fy/uchcotc. 

A-TH]gJ-IS'Tl-OAL-LY, ad. In an atheistical 
manner. “Talking* aiheisticaUy.^* Bp, Taylor, 

A-TII]e-!S'TJ-CA3>NfiSS,w. The quality of being 
atheistical. Uamimnd. 


tA'TH®-iZE, V, n. To argue like an atheist. 
“ Carried into this way of atheizing,** Cudworfh. 

A'TH^-IZE, V, a. To make an atheist ot “ En- 
deavored to aiheize one another.” Bp, Berkeley. 

t A*TH)EI-!z«)gIR, n. One who atheizes. Cndtoorth, 

ATHBIi-, ADEL-, a?idl .®THEL-, [from A. S, 

Gor. adel, noble.] A prefix in Saxon names, 
as, ABthelrcd, noble counsel ; .^^AeZard, noble 
genius ; ABthelvrB.xd, noble protector. Gibson. 

pi. D. 

Xtr-j^-njs f VM9 i as an Anglicized word, it is 


often spelt athenoum, atkeneums, [L., from 
Gr. 'AByvaiov, the temple of Minerva ; *AOr}va, 
Minerva.] 

1 . A public edifice at Athens, dedicated to 

Minerva, and frequented by philosophers, poets, 
rhetoricians, and other professors of the liberal 
arts. Brands. 

2, In modern times, a public seminary or 

gymnasium ; — also, a public library with a 
reading room, furnished with periodical w’orks, 
new^spapers, &c, Brande. 

^-TUE'NI-AN, a, {Geog.) Pertaining to Athens. 

A sweet Athenian lady is m love. Shak, 

A-THE*N|-AN, n. (^Geog.) An inhabitant of 
Athens. *“I am no true Athemati.'* Skak. 

t ATH-B-O-LO'^f-AN, n. One who is the oppo- 
site to a theologian. Hayward. 

t A-TIIB- 0 L' 0 - 9 Y, n. The doctrine of atheism; 
the doctrine tnjft there is no God. Cudworth, 

f A'THB-OtJS, a. Atheistic; godless. “The 
hypocrite or atheous priest.*’ Milt07i, 

Athe^RI 'ti. [Gr. dOeoivT}, a bony fish.] {Ich.) 
A genus of abdominal fishes, intermediate be- 
tween the cod and the mullet. Brande, 

.\-THER'MA-NO 0 S, a. [Gr. a priv. and Qe^^mlvto, 
to heat.] {Chem.) Applied to transparent or 
translucent substances which resist the passage 
of radiant heat, MiHer. 

ATIPE^RO 'Ma, n, [Gr. a tumor full of 

matter like uOi/prj, porridge of groats.] (Med.) 
An encysted tumor ; a species of wen. Sharp. 

ATII-^:-R 6 m*A-TODS, a. {Med.) Eclating to an 
atheroma, Wzse^Jiaxt. 

A-TH‘IRST', a. [a and thirst.) Thirsty. “ Never 

‘ did drink but w’hen he was athirst Bakei\ 


4 TJPLE ' TJEy n,pl, [L., from Gr. dQXyrfig, a com- 
batant,] Contenders for victory at the public 
games of the Greeks and Eonians ; athletes ; 
wrestlers ; combatants ; champions. Crabh. 

Atii'LETB [ath'ist, Ja, R, Todd\ ?ith-l5t', Sm.), 
n,; pi. Xth'lEtes. [Gr. ddkrjrrfs.'] 

1 . A contender for victory in the games of 
the Greeks and Komans ; a wrestler. Delany, 

2, One who strives for the mastery. 

■W^ap lu'ftlip In adversity, lie returned thanks 

totlie Duecoi tins «i "cravlu of iiuman lifb for having op- 
roii'd to hull a \ i^oruub alhh fe. A. Sinit/i. 

ATH-LET^JC, a. 1. Belonging to wrestling, or 

* muscular exercise ; as, “ Athletic games.” 

2. Strong of body ; lusty ; robust ; vigorous. 

Seldom shall one see m rich fhmilios that athleitc sonnd- 
nossand vigoi of eonslitutwm which lb seen 111 cottages, where 
Nature is cook uiid Necessity catcicr. South. 

ATH-LfiT'l-Cj\L-LY> <i>d. In a strong, or athlet- 

* ic manner. * ’ Ogilvie. 

ATH-l£t' 1 -cI§M, n Muscular strength ; athlc- 

’ tism. [r.] Mazmder. 

ATH^LlglT-I^M, n. The act of contending at pub- 
lic games ; muscular strength, [r.] Ogilvie. 

A^TllW A rt', prep. [A. S. thweoriarii to thwart.] 

1 . Across; transverse to. “To break his 

bridge athwart the Hellespont.** Bacon. 

2. ( Naid.) Across the line of a ship’s course ; 
as, “We saw a fleet standing athwart us.” 

Athwart tAe fore foot, applied to a cannon ball fired 
from one ship across tlie line of another’s course 
ahead of her, to bring her to . — Wiwart hawse, across 
the direction of a vessel’s head, across her cable. — 
Athwart ships, reaching across from one side of the 
ship to the other. 

A-THWART', a(f. Across; crosswise; -wrong. 

All athtmrt there came 

A poet from "Walca, loadcn with hcovy newe. J^aJe. 

The baby beats the nurse, and quite afhu art 

Goes all decorum. Shak, 


.A-TILT', ad. [A. S. tealiian, to tilt, to waver.] 

1 . At tilt ; m the manner of a tilter. “ Thou 

runn^st atilt.** Shak. 

2 . [Dut, tzlim, to raise.J In a tilted posture, 
as of a barrel raised behmd to make its con- 
tents run out. 


Snehaman is alwunf ati&i his &voni come hardly ftem 
him. /ipeotaior. 

At-L^-T§'^N, a. [L. Atlantem,] Eesembling 
Atlas, the giant ; gigantic. 


Wlih Aitat^oaoi 8hoi£^en*fitto1^e«r 
The weight ot mightiest monarchies. 


A T-LA.V ' TEl^, n, pi. [L., from Atlas, the giant, 
who, according to the fable, supported the globe 
on his shoulders.] {Arch.) Figures or half 
figures of men used in the place of columns or 
pilasters, to sustain an entablature; — called 
also Telaxnones. P. Cyc, 


AT-LAN'T|C, a. [Gr. *ArAavn*.d 5 , belonging to 
Atlas.] 

1 . Relating to Atlas, the giant. “ The seven 
Atlantic sisters ” ; i. e. the Atlantides. Milton. 

2 . Relating to Mt. Atlas. “ Citron tables or 
Atlantic stone ” ; i. e. from Mt. Atlas. Milton, 

3. {(jreog.) Noting one of the oceans, so called 
by the ancients from Mount Atlas, in the 
western*part of Africa whose shores this ocean 
washes. 


The piklod car of day 
His glowing axle cloth allay 
lu the steep Atlantic stream. 


Milton, 


AT-LAN*TIC, n. (Geog,) The Atlantic ocean. 


AT-LAhr' TI^DE^,7 i. pi, [L.] {Astron,) The Pleia- 
des, or Seven Stars ; — so named from the seven 
daughters of Atlas, who are said to have been 
changed after death into a constellation. Crabh. 

At^LAS, n . ; pi. [L., from Gr. ’'ArP.aj, a 

mythological giant who was said to support the 
world on his shoulders.] 

1. A collection or volume of geographical 

maps or chaits; — first applied in this sense by 
Mercator in the 16th century, in allusion to the 
fable of Atlas. B^'ande. 

2. A large, square folio, resembling a collec- 
tion of maps. Johnson, 

3. A kind of silk of Eastern manufacture. 

I have the coineniency of buying Dutch atlw>cs with gold 
or silver, or without. Sjtcctator. 

4. A large kind of draw’ing paper. Bud'ko. 

5. {Anat.) The uppermost one of the cervical 

vertebra* ; — so named from its supporting the 
whole -weight of the head, as Atlas was sup- 
posed to support the globe. Dunglison. 

AT-MOM'JP-Tjpu, 71, [Gr. dr/i<5y, vapor, and ju/rpov, 

* a measure.] ( C’/iewi.) An instrument for ascor- 
taining the rate of evaporation. Brande. 

AT'MQS-PIIERB fat*mos-fBr), n. [Gr. dryds, vapor, 
and a sphere ; Pr. atmosphere,) 

1 . The invisible clastic fluid -which surrounds 

the earth to a height variously estimated from 
40 to 100 miles from its surface, and which 
presses by its weight with a force of nearly 15 
pounds to the square inch; an assemblage of 
aCriform vapors ; the air. Bt'afide. 

2 . {Elec.) A medium conceived to be dif- 
fused over the surface of electric bodies, and to 
extend to some distance from them. Brande. 

3. {Statics.) The weight of the natural at- 
mosphere on unit of surface; “a term of 
comparison, to indicate the elasticity or pres- 
sure of gaseous bodies ; thus, steam of two o^- 
mospheres, is steam the pressure of which is 
equivalent to double the pressure exerted by the 
weight of the natural atmosphere. F^^ancts. 

AT-MOS-PH^R^IO, 5 05 , Relating to, or con- 

AT-MQS-PHfiR*J-CAL, ) sisting of, the atmos- 
phere. Owe atmospherical B.ir.** Boyle. 

Atmospheric pressure, the weight of the atmosphere 
as indicated by the height of a column of mercury m 
an exhausted Atmospheric stones^ meteoric 

stones ; adrohtes . — Atmospheric tides, certain changes 
in the barometric pressure of the atmosphere, depend- 
ing on the attraction of the sun and moon. 

AT-MQS-PnB-R6L*9-9Y, n. [Gr. drpds, vapor, 
(T^a/pa, a sphere, and Adyof, a discourse.] A dis- 
course on the atmosphere. Bestmek. 


A'TdLL, w. [A Maidive word.] {Phys. 

A-TdL'LQfTi ) Geog.) A chaplet, ring, or circular 
reef of coral, enclosing a lagoon, or portion of 
the ocean in its centre. SomertfiUe. 

AT'QU, n. [Gr. Sroyos ; a priv. and ripvw, to cut ; 
i. e. a part so small that it cannot be cut; 
L. atomus ; It. ^ Sp. dtomo ; Fr. atome.) 

Molecule . . . l« something real, and thus fr®®* 

atom, whlcfo is not peroelv^ but cowaeived. 

1 . The ultimate particle of an element ; an 
indivisible particle of matter. -P. Cyc. 



2 , A minute particle; any thing extremely 
small ; an iota ; a jot. 
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t AT'OM, V. a. To reduce to atoms ; to atomize. 
“ When lie is domed into flying dust,” Feltham, 

^-TOM'JC, n. Uelating to atoms ; atomical. 

The atomic phloitopinf, hold by the ancient Epicu- 
reans, taughf that atoiiib aic endued with gravity and 
motion, by wliicJi all things aro foinied without the 
aid of a Siiproine Being.' — The atomic theory^ in mod- 
em chemiwtiy, is tho doctrine of dotiniio pioportions 
ill chomic.il combi nations, or tlio theory ac, cording to 
which the atoms of all bodies liave dclinito weights 
called atomic and which is baisod on the fact 

tliat when two substaiicos, A and B, unite choinically 
in two or more proportions, tho numbers rcprcscsiting 
tho quantities of 15 combined with the >aiiie qiiiuitity 
of A are in tlio ratio of 1, 9, 3, 4, &c. ; that is, they aio 
multiples by some whole number of the sniallcst quan- 
tity of B with which A can unite. li A-j-B ih tJio 
first compound, the others will bo A-|-2 B, A-|-3 B, 
&c., or A with some multiple of 15 ; Iienco the name, 
laio of nuilttpfpfi, or mvdtiplc proportioa^ homotiiuos ap- 
pjiud to this fact. T’a/ncr. 

4 .-t6m'I-CAL, 1 . Hclating to atoms ; atomic. 

The domical philosophy.” Bcnficy. 

2 . Oon sistiii g of atoms. “ Powtlors ami atom-- 
zeal diyisious.” Broicnc* 

A-Tr>M^l-CAL-TA% ad. According to the atomic 

* philosophy. “ limpedoclcs . . . did pbysiologizc 
atomi calif/,* * ( halwocth, 

XT-()-Ml''<!rAN 0lt-o-mlsh'9«), n. An adherent 
to the utoniie philosophy ; an atomist. Ec. Ucc, 

t Atomism. ^‘"VVe have dis- 

armed atheism of afomicinm,** (Utdworih, 


AT'oM-liitM, n, I Kr. The doctrine 

of the atomu'al philosophy. (htdworth, 

V. One who holds the atomic phi- 
losophy, or doctrine of atoms. Locke, 

AT' 9 M-iZE, P. n. [See Atom.] To speculate 
respecting atoms. Cudwortk. 

A*r' 9 M-!ZK, n. a. To redtice to atoms. Barter, 

AT^^hM-lJKB, <». Resembling atoms. Browne, 

AT-OM-r»I/<> 9 V, n, [Or. drofuJ?, atom, and Adyoj, 
a (Useourse.J ‘The doctrine of atoms. ‘*That 
atheistical alomology** (Ualworth, 

-^•AT'fJ-MY, ». 1. An atom. ** Drawn with a 
team of litth' atomies,** ^hnk, 

2. t A ludicrous corrnption of anatomy, in 
the setiKc of a skeleton. 

you •tttrvcd bhsHlhuuiuU . . . thou atomy thoul SHtak, 

A-Tf)NR', V, n, [at and one, in the same manner 

* as the L, verb aeluno, to unite, from ml, to, and 
unu9, one. **The origin of this word is obscured 
only in the pronunciation,*^ Oihhs, Sec Fow- 
hr*9 Grammar, **To atone, according to the 
vulgar etymology, is to set atone, that is, to 
reconcile ; and hence atonement is, (dymologi- 
Cttlly explained, at-onc'^ment, \Vhcth<*r this 
derivation is right or not, reconciliation siumis 
to have been the primary meaning of atonement 
with our earlier writers. Hence, in the author- 
ized version of the Kevr Testament, the same 
word which In % Cor. v. 19 i» properly rendered : 
rmmeiliation, is in Rtmi. v, U rendered uto/u^- \ 
mmit. The word, however, soon came to bear 
the meeting in which it is now used ; and such 
is, in fact, Itf ordinary meaning In the author- 
ized version of the Old Testament.*’ F, C*ye,] 
[f. aTo.yBn ; pp, ATOfi(iN 0 , aTOtvsn.] 

1 . t I to be at one ; to aeoord. 

II* win Attftdia* mn no mot* oieiiif 

Than violontMt oontmirifMr. Wiak, 

2 . To stand as an equivalent for something*, 
to answer for ; to make expiation. 

fin jir«MM«vu'i tt mlKhc W«(ihlty «XpUt* <md tOnm 

htr *tt Thv guilt of iiHii. tJr, Marmw, 

Thf mttrvtervr fbU, snd blood atmtd fbr bluodU 

I Kittsimt to aktm tor thbi Aiulh Jnkmm, 


A-TONE'j e. a. X. fTo reduce to concord; to 
reeoneile, 

JCmA dWteton ’'feiHxt my lord snd CsattoF 

JM*, A m*t.c ttuhaptw I wniiM tin itiufh 

Tw thf*irt fiiT th*’ ht\ *• I ttvnr tu Otmkf, JSkt$k* 

Thr kina »i»d tuujitity einpriH^t to our wo»fi«r, 

If n«ii yet leomloaly st pearn, DrerAfs. 


Th* B»bf«w fliallle* to speMM* to ssieiiy* to i*«- 

mllM |W * oi| totoeM, to atmm or msli* him or 

wltli «*• oSbiidw. Joifk Jkivuntityx, 

To expiate ; to answer for. 
Or«iickoto*elijbstilt4y tovowtOkSto* 


tA-T5NE*, I 
t AT-TONE', > 


At one ; together ; at once. 


All his senses seemed bereft attone. Sjienscr, 


t AT-ONE'MA-KlglR (-wun-), n, A reconciler ; an 
atoncr. 

And by that word [mediator] understand an atonemnlor, a 
pcauc-niukei , and bi inger into grace and iavoi . Tyndale, 

i\-T6NE'lvr5:NT, n, [Sec Atone.] 

1. Agreement; concord; reconciliation. 

Atonement, — When the word is divided into sylla- 
bles, Its meaning will bo evident to every roa<lei — 
At-one-ment TliUh to atone is to make one, in to rec- 
oncile ii.uties at vaniuico; to make atonement is to 
biing about reconciliation and peace. 

JBrowins Diet, of the Bible, 


By whom wo have now received tho atoimnent. Rom. v. 11. 

II.- •.. . i:. 

Betwoon f'l* « . (i i i 1 .> 'i. . . Slink. 

■* I 'll- e ”■ fi* . ■! , '-j • ’ ■»! i 

I -I ■ I ■ • . .fvi r - 'i. 1-1 i ■ '» - I . • 1.1 . . .- 1 ■ 

- . -L . » , f - ^ .'l 1 .1 ■ .-I . . 1 

I- ■ . I- * III I . '... ■ ■' I- oaitJi should bo joined logetner, 

t . , i-ii.i I . I* *. j- £'(/«/. 

2 . Ex Illation; satisfaction for an offence; 
propitiation ; price of redemption ; ransom. 

The priest ahall make an ntonemml for his sin tliiit he 
hath eirtninltt<‘d, and it shall he forgiven him. /.enV. iv, JW. 

q'he price of r<*dt-inption (to use n Reniitiiinl inet-ipbor) 
Ims b.‘eit pi’d. ♦be m-.liee oftiod lUbUished, a fill! and «oiii- 

lili-'e nt‘,.11 III. Ilf li.i*. III de. R, ilaU. 

Sen ONEMEWT. 


ly-TnN'IilR, n. One who atones. Todd, 

A-TtiN'lO, [Gr. a priv. and rdvo?, tone, 

fitrcnglh.l 

1 , iMed,) Wanting tone, or tension; ve- 

luxod. Toikl, 

2. {Gram,) Unaccented, 

A-ToN'ia, n. {Gram,) An unaccented wortLA^A, 

A-t 6 n ' I NtJ, ? 3 . a. Making atonement ; roconeil- 

* ing; — making satisfaction or compensation; 
expiating. 

A'r' 9 -Ny, ??. [Gr. &TopUt, filaekness ; langiiidnoss ; 
a priv-* ami rSvot, strength ; Fr. alonie^ (Med,) 
Want of tone ; general weakness, Dunylisoii, 

A-'l’oI*', ad. On the top. ^‘The oil, which often 

* swims atop of the decoction.** Arlndlinot 

f,MT^R,g-Bf»lAlHK',a. [h’r.] Atrnbilinrv. **Atra- 
hiUtiro blasphemer of the miraeles.*’ iVarlmrton, 

AT-RA-B[-L.A'111-AN, a, black, and hilis, 

bile.*] Melancholy; full of bile- ** The fz/ro/j/- 
larinn eonstituliou.** Arbuthnot, 


AT-RA-Bl-EA'Rl-of/H, a. Melancholic; full of 
bile; atrabilarian. Qainey, 

AT-UA-ni-riA*Kl-<>t;H-Nf:ififi, n. The state of 
being mclaneholy. Johnmn, 

AT-U.>-BIi/I.\-RV, a, Melan<*holy; atrabilious. 

AtruhiUnry eap.niUe, tho renal capsules, artcrt(‘H, 
Biul veiiiH. 

AT-Il.\-Ull/I<>rH, a. MeliinchoUe orhvnochou- 
dria'cal ; atraliilarioufi ; atrubiliury. “ 'rhe zz/rw- 
bifiouii temperament.*' Grant, 


AT-n.^-M?;X.TA*CBf)Vf< Ofl)» a, Black a» 
ink *; inky. ^^Aimmentaeeods muens.’* Ikrham, 

AT-K \-Mnx T > li, a, TL. atramentum, ink.] fnky ; 
hl.u'lv. .Uranuntattm^ denigrating.” Browne, 

AT-B A"M ^h’-TA'EI-oOs, a. 8 uitabl« for making 
ink *; black m ink ; atranientaceoua. l^murL 

AT-»A-MfcN*TOVH, «* Inky ; black. Sm/l, 

t A'TUr.i) (31't^ri!), a* [L. tffer, black.] Tinged 
with bUck. ivhilmer. 


A-TElP', ad, (Naut,) Applied to the anchor 
wlnm drawn out of the ground perpandiouiafly ; 
— aKo applied to the .Nails whm notated to tno 
top of the mMt. Mar, iMti, 


f 'TEf- tUM, to. ; pi. [I«*t Crom Or. atV^af* 

expoaed to the »ir. Bcamptr, Tuaeen towii Ama^ 
where thie style of architecture originatczl. 
Varro,] The anil ox pritielpiil room of a Ho- 
man house. Uealr. 


A*TEd*CIOV 8 (totio'eh^a, 66 ), a, [L, atrm, fttroe. 
cruel 5 It. atroeoi Sp. airosi Ft nfroce.J 
Wick^ in a high degree $ viUatiotis ; iagitlous ; 
heinous ; outrageous ; enormous. ” Unless it 
be an atrfwious offence.** AyUffe, 

Syn.— Bae Hxinous. 


A-TRO'CIOUS-LY (Mrs'shus-l^), ad. In an atro, 

* cious manner ; ’flagitiously. Lowth, 

A-TRO'CIOUS-NESS (?i-tio'.sliiia-ii 6 s), 71, The qual- 
ity of being atrocious ; atrocity. ** The afro^ 
ciousness of the crime.” Burke. 

A-TRU9'{-TY, 71. Horrible wickcdncs.s ; cnor- 

* mity. ‘^Thc . . . atrocity of the fact.” I! Won, 

AT'RO-’PA, 71, [Gr. ’'ArfioTTos, inflexible ; the 
name of one of the Fates, who was supposed 
to cut the thread of human life.] (Bot.) A 
genus of poisonous plants. Loudon, 

Atropa belladonna, doadly-mgUtshado or dwale. 

At'RO-PHIrD (at'rn-fhO, y;, a. Wasted away, or 
consumed by atrophy. Spectator, 

At'RO-PIIY, 77, [Or. aT0oft>in ; a priv. and rpltpio, 
to nourish.] (Sled,) Emaciation or wasting of 
the body for want of nourishmmit. 

Pining atrophy, 

Murasmufl, and wulo-wiwtind in’btiU'ncc. Jdilton, 

A-TBO* PI-4, {G/ieiti,) A v(*get{ible alkali, 

At'KO-pINK, S highly poisonous, obtained from 
the Atropa belladonna, or deadly -night shade ; 
— written also atrophia. Gregory, 

47-TAC' CA, [It., from affacca7w, to tic, to hind.] 
{Mas,) A* direction whiidi denotes that the next 
moviuiumt is to follow imiuediatoly, without 
any pause. Moore, 

AT-tA<TI*, 'C. a. [A. S. toeaen77, to add to; It. 

' aftiterare*, Sp, atneav, Fr. aftaeker.'\ [/. at- 
TAtfllPn ; pp, ATTAOUlNIJ, ATTACH KI». | 

1 . To fast(‘u; to tic; to join; to bring into 
contact; to unite closely ; to connect; us, “'I’o 
attack a label to a parc(*l or packugi* ” ; To at- 
tack tho traces to a carriage.** 

A uuittllvr Imildhttf Ik itaiuvfiuuH ataodird to « luraer, 

t'rahh. 

Thi* nlay wUlvli this pathvtic pnilosue wun nttorhed to wim 
a comvny. f ’nmfn'rhunt. 

2. To bind by interest, taste, or affection. 

SlMIL'S, tMjl.mil'-. 

.Vnd oh'M nuny h\ niplioun-s, uftai /n ./ tin* In'itrt 

01 All II III. Milton, 

Till* yic.it mil rich di-innul on tlume wliom thflr pimi'i* or 
the 11 nttfo'ht 1 til ttuMU. /I’lij/i'iR, 

3. {Mil.) To place or appoint by authority. 

An onivi-riiv snhln t is mikI to hr nttnrh d to M\y rrytmrat 

or t'onipuio i^Invh liv nm\ haw tievu oitlrrcti to do 

t'mnpHlh 

4. To arrest ; to seize, ns by authority, 

Bohi>iritli( ffmdR yon, 

Di'iIjo'i ,\ou to otUtrh hid him, \iho httfl 
Ih‘((liinnt> iind duty Imth I'.int olU Shak, 

6 . {Late,) To take or aiipreheud by virtue of 
a writ or precept called an attack me tit wo- 

l)U(‘d both t(» personH and property. HurriU, 

Syn.— He« Annx:x, Apfix, Fix. 

t AT-'r*\rn', /i, Attaelmient. Pope, 

AT-TA<’ir*A-B!.F,z/. That may he attached ; Ua- 
blc to uttacUmeut. Svager, 

ATTAOllk (itMt-slift'), 71, [Fr.] A person at- 
tached to, or dependent on, another person, <»r 
n legation, or Ciunpnny ; an adherent ; a suhnl- 
tcru. MmkinUiHh, 

A^T-TAcilFJt* (at-l»rht*h 7 ?. a, 1, Closely united; 
hound by interest or itffeetion ; ft», ** An aitaekm 
friend.** 

2 . ( Law.) .Sz‘i/efl under ttttttehnient ; at, “ At 
tacked pri.piM’ty.** 

>SLT-TA<TI*M «:NT, «. [ Fr. amehernent,^ 

X. Htate of being attached ; l>ond of uMih fion ; 
fondness; love; liking; regard, 

Ttw JittVi ar« remorkahif) flir «.» tn Ihelr own 

eoualry. Addimm, 

2 . That which attachca ; »a, ** Tho aitaeh- 
ments of Home.** 

3. Tliat whieh li «tUehed»-*«See ACoLiAir 

ATfAOflMFNT. 

4. {iMtc.) An a^vehetoBloii by viitue of a 

prteepli or writ, dineriug front an armi, lna«» 
inii 6 h n* it h»ar» hold of the goodi nr well a» 
the TMMTion s **-0 npeeles of mnm praeiM, peeu- 
Har to thft metiCe of tome of the Kastt^rn St.itea 
of the irnited Statz^s, by whieh the gtutd* or 
ktmls of a derendiint «r» ioixeii at tho eom-» 
monemnoikt of a auit, and hold aa aoouHty to 
satisfy aueh Judgtittnt aa tlu- plaint itf may re- 
eovtr. JHarriU, 

aPdekmmt, (Eair. JfAm,) an a«tafhi«teoi A 
th# pio^y *tf a towlgii or abHaot detatir, or a dehiftr 
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out of the jurisdiction within which the property is 
found; — a similar process, m the United States, 
against the property of absent, non-resident, or ab- 
sconding debtors, is called in some of the States tnistee^ 
and in others ffarniAhre, process . — Court of attachments^ 
the lowest of the forest courts, held once in every 
foity days to receive from the foresters or keepers 
their attachments against vert and venison \ now dis- 
used. BiirrilL 

Syn.— See Love. 

^T-TAOK^ V, a, [It. attaccare ; Sp. atacar ; Fr. 
aUaqn(irf\ [t. attacked ; pp, attacking, at- 
tacked.] 

1. To commence an act of hostility upon ; to 

fall upon with hostility and violence ; to as- 
sault; to assail. “Those that attach generally 
get the victory.*' Cam's Campaigns* 

Unite thy forces and attack their lines. £>rydcn. 

2. To impugn in any manner, as with satire, 
calumny, or severe criticism. 

The decloimcr attacked the reputation of Ms adversaries. 

Johtihon, 

jJlT-TACK', n, Pirst act of hostility towards ; an 
assault ; an onset ; invasion ; charge. 

Assigning to each his part, — to one the attack^ to another 
the cry of onset. D, ir<?ister- 

Syn. — Attack^ asxiault, and a^^^ression all denote 
the hr.st act of injury oi h-i ri“i' an* r ipo > jo 

defence ; and they may ii .oi -ii .i-. • .ii.il oi by 

an army upon an unoifonding party. Kneounter, on- 
set, and charj^e require at least two opposing parties. 
An unprovoked attack, assault, or agtrression* An 
attack on persona or proiierty a personal assault ; an 
encounter between two antagonists ; an impetuous 
onset', a well-directed charge ; an inoasion of a coun- 
try. 

AT-TACK'A-BLE, a. That may be attacked; 
open to attack ; assailable. Ogilvie* 

AT-TACK'JgR, 71, One who attacks. Elphinstone, 

At'T 4-<^KJ^, n, {Ornith.) A species of pheas- 
ant found in Greece and Sicily. Agassiz, 

AT-TAfN', u. a, [L. attmgo, to touch upon, to 
arrive at; Ex, aUcindre,^ [i. attained ; 

ATTAINING, ATTAINED.] 

1. To compass or get by efforts j to gain ; to 
obtain ; to procure ; to acquire. 

My umpire. Conscience, whom if they will hear, 

Light after light, well used, they shall attain. Milton. 


Two classes of men ocenpv 
time he'M’ winY* +1., i 
and ' " I '• !i 'll \ 

use •' ' ' 'li I'lii I' »i " V4 . 1 


/ shall attain. Milton. 

itIy -e -^hOSO 

DM . . » 1 ,1 ••‘tained, 
• ’ ; .1 . M'li to the 

^ Jf / Taylor, 


2. To reach ; to come to ; to arrive at. 

Canaan he now attnine ; 1 see his tents 

Pitclicd above Sechem. Milton. 

3. fTo overtake; to come up with. “Not 

attahiing him in time.’* Bacon. 

Syn.— See Acquire, Reach. 

4 .T-TAIN', V, n. To reach by striving for, or by 
progress towards ; — with to or unto. 

Such knowledge if too wonderful fcr me; it is high? I can- 
not attain unto it. Pe. cxxxix. 8. 

The more part advised to depart thence, ... if by any 
means they migiit attann to rheiuce. Acts xxvii. 

Milk, . . . after twelve days, attains to the highcot degree 
of acidity. Arlmthnat. 

fAT-TAIN', «. Thing attained; an attainment. 

Splendid terrene attains are akin,” GUmoiU 

AT-TAIN-A-BlL*{-TY, w. State of being attaina- 

’ ble ; attamableness. Ookridge. 

AT-TAIN'A-BLE, a. That may be attained. 

' “ Good which is attamahW* Tillotson. 

AT-TAIN'A-BLE-NjfeSS, n. Quality of being at- 
tainable. Chmjns. 

AT-TAIN'DJg;R, n. [L. ad, to, and tingo, to tinge, 

* from Gr. r£yyu>,to stain ; Old Fr. attainder; Fr. 
teindre, to tinge or stain.] 

1. Taint ; blemish ; sully of character. 

80 smooth ha daubed Ms vice with show of vlrtae^ 

U« lived ftom all attaimler of suspect. Shalt, 

2. (Law.) Corruption of blood, or extinction 

of civil rights, in consequence of being con- 
demned for a capital crime. 2^mde, 

By aftaindsr, also, fbr treason or other fblony, the blood 
of the iKM <.0)1 attainted is so cumipted as to be rendered no 
longer Inheritable. Mackstone, 

AT-TAIN'M^INT, n, 1, Act or power of attain- 
ing, “ Government is an art Aove the isttemir- 
ment of an ordinary genius.’* $o%ith, 

2, That which is gained by exertion ; acqui- 

sition; acquirement. 

Our atfoinmmts are mem, compared with the peirfeetSon 
of the nniveree, Oreio. 

Syn. — See Acquirement. 


AT-TAINT^ V, a. [See ATTAINDER.] [t. AT- i 
TAINTED ; pp, ATTAINTING, ATTAINTED.] 

1. To cloud with ignominy ; to disgrace. 

Lest she with blame her honor should attaint, Spenser, 

2. To taint. ^^Attainted . . . flesh.” Barret, 

3. (Law.) To find guilty of a crime, especial- 
ly of felony or treason, and thereby subject to 
forfeiture of civil rights and corruption of blood. 

I must offend before I be attainted. Shak, 

AT-TAINT^ a. Convicted •, attainted. “ Alien, 
abjured, perjured, or attaint.** [r.] Sadler, 

AT-TAINT', n, 1. t A taint ; a stain ; a soil. 

2. (Farrierg.) A blow or wound on the hinder 

foot of a horse. Crabb. 

3. (Laic.) A writ against a jury for false 

judgment. Burrill. 

AT-TAINT'jpD, p, a. Disgraced by attainder. 

AT-TAINT'MENT, n. State of being attainted. 
“ Wolsey, upon whose attainU^ient.** Ashmole, 

AT-TAINT'URB (at-t5nt'yni), n, (Law.) Legal 
censure ; disgrace from attainder ; attaintment. 

The earl’s lands, which weie forfeited by his attainturc. 

„ ^ - Speed. 

AT TAL, p (Mming.) Rubbish ; refuse ; stony 
AT'TLE, ) cast-off matter. Weale. 

t AT-TAM'I-NATE, f. a. [L. attamino.'l To cor- 
rupt ; to defile ; to contaminate. Coles. 

AT'TAR ipf Roses), n. An essential oil, made in 
Oiicntal countries, from the petals of several 
kinds of lose ; — called also ottar of roses and 
otto of 7'oses, — See Ottar. P. Cgc. 

t AT-TAsk*, V. a. To task ; to tax. Shak, 
t AT- TASTE', V, a. To taste. Chaucer, 

AT-TEM'P^IR, V. a. [L. attempero ; ad, to, and 
tempero, to mix ; to moderate.] It, attem- 
pered ; pp. ATTEMPERING, ATTEMPERED.] 

1. To reduce or weaken the peculiar force of 
one quality or substance by admixture with 
another of a different nature; to temper; as, 
“To attemper cold with heat.” 

Nobility attempers sovereignty. Bacon. 

2. To moderate ; to soften ; to mollify. 

Those smiling eyes attempering every ray. Pope. 

3. To mix in just proportions ; to regulate. 

God hath so attempeted the blood and bodies of fishes. 

4* To adapt ; to make suitable. 

Let arts of gods and heroes old, 

Attempered to the lyre, your voice employ. Pope. 

t AT-TfiM'PJgiR-^NCB, 71, Temperance. Chaucer. 

t AT-TfiM'PgR-ATE, V. a. To attemper; to reg- 
ulate. “ If any one do attemperate his actions 
accordingly.” Barrow. 

t AT-TfiM'P| 5 ;R-ATE, a. 1. Temperate. ^^At- 
temperate speech.” Chaucer, 

2. Adapted; suited; accommodated. 

Hope must be proportioned and oatemperaie to the prom- 
ise. Ilamtnond, 

t ^.T-TfiM'PJgJR-LY, ad. Temperately. Chaucer, 

AT-TjBm'P^R-MSnT, n. Act of attempering, or 
mixing in just proportions. Dr. Chalmers. 

^T-T£mpT' (at-tSmt'), V. a. [L. attento, to reach 
after ; It, attentare ; Sp. atentar ; Fr. attenter.l 

[i, ATTEMPTED ; pp. ATTEMPTING, ATTEMPTED.] 

1. To try ; to assay ; to make experiment or 
trial of. 

New ways I must attempt my groveiling name 
To raise aloft, and wing my flight to fiiinc. Pryden. 

2. To endeavor to accomplish ; to undertake. 

If ihou attenypi it, it will cost thee dear. Shak. 

3. f To assail with temptations ; to tempt. 

I also erred in overmuch admiring 

Wliat ficemod iu thee so pcrtcct, that I thought 

No evil durst attempt thee. Milton. 

AT-TfiMPT' (at-tSmt'), v. n. To make an attempt 
* or a trial ; to endeavor ; to try. Browne. 

Not that they durst vrtthout Ms leave attmpt. MUton, 
AT-TSimPT' n. An effort to gain a 

point; endeavor; essay; experiment; trial; 
undertaking; enterprise. 

The state that strives ft>r liberty, though fliUed, 

„ Deserves at least applause for her attempt. Omper* 

Syn. — A spirited attempt; a mighty typort; an 
earnest eatdeaw ; a foeble eseatg ; a euoeessml expert 
intent; a perseverini trud; an arduous latderUtking ; 
a hazardous enteiyme. 


AT-TEMPT'A-BLE ( 9 t-t€int' 9 -bl), a. That may 
be attempted. [r.J Shak. 

AT-TEMPT'jpR (et-tSmt'?r), n. One who attempts. 

t AT-TEMP'TIVE, a. Enterprising; ready to 
attempt. ^^Attenxptire, able, woithy.” Datiiel 

AT-TEND', V. a. [L. attendo ; ad, to, and te7ido, 
to stretch, i. e. to apply the mind, to ; It. aA 
te7xdei'e\ iSp. atender; Fr. attendr'e.] [i. at- 
tended ; pp. ATTENDING, ATTENDED.] 

1. t To apply the mind to ; to legard!. 

The diligent pilot in a dangerous tempest doth not attend 
the unskilful words juf a passenger. Sidney, 

The crow doth sing as sweetly as the stork, 

"When neither is attended. Shak^ 

2. To Tyait on; to serve- 

His companion, youthful Valentine, 

Attends the enipeior in his ro> al court. Shak 

3. To accompany ; to be present with ; to bh 
connected with as a part. 

Speaking or mute, all comeliness and grace 
Attends thee. Milton 

4. t To "ivait for ; to await ; to be in stors 

for. “ A prospect of the state that attmds al{ 
men after this.” Locke, 

Thy interpreter nttentfs thee at the orchord end. Shak 

Syn. — A physician attends his patient; we wait 
on and acconipany our Inends. — See Accompany 
Follow. 

AT-TEND', V. 71, 1. To apply the mind in ait 
effort to hear, observe, or comprehend ; to giv^ 
heed ; to pay regard. 


But thy relation now: for T 
Pleased with thy woids no less than il. » w 1 


My son, attend to my woids. Prov. Iv. 20* 

2. To be present, or near ; to be within call ; 
to be in waiting. 

He was required to attend upon the committee. Claiendox, 

3. t To wait ; to delay. 

Plant nni‘nmnc« nfto’* tl»p firof ■••alnp, if you will have flow* 
01 < VLi> fui w .nil but It I's tiij Ck to uUe.id till October. 

JSvelyn. 

AT-Tl“lND'j\NCE, n, 1. Act of attending or wait- 

’ mg on ; service ; ministration. “ After many 
years’ attendance upon the duke.” Clarendon. 

Why might not you, inv loid* rceeivo attendance 
Pruin tliuac that siie calls sen an ts ? ShaJe. 

2. The person or persons waiting on, or 
serving; attendants. 

Attendance none shall need, nor train. Milton, 

3. Attention ; regard ; heed. 

Give attendaaice to reading, to exhortation, to doctrine. 

12 Vrt.lv. IS. 

4. t A waiting for ; expectation. 

That which causeth bitterness in death is the lBn,^u'.shiDg 
attendance and expectation of it cro it come. JdooKtr. 

AT-Tj6nd'ANT, a. 1. Accompanying as subor- 
dinate. ** Attenda7it on their lord ” Milton, 

2. Connected with consequentially, or by ac- 
cident ; as, “ Attendatit circumstances.” 

8. (Law.) Owing a duty or service to another? 
waiting or depending upon another. BurtdU. 

AT-t£ND'ANT, n. 1. One who attends or ac- 
companies ; one of a train; a follower, “ Brave 
attcnda7%ts near him.” Shak, 

2. One who is present on any occasion. 

He was a constant attendant at all meetings relating to 
charity. Sw 0 . 

3. One who waits the pleasure of another, as 
a suitor or agent. 

To give an attendant quick despi.tch is a civility. BumeU 

4. That which is connecUd with something 
else, as concomitant or consequent. 

Xt is hard to take into view aP the utteTidafds that will be 
concerned in a question. Ji^atUt. 

6. (Law.) One who oWteS a duty or service to 
another, or depends upon jinother. Cowell. 

AT-TfiND'JglBr, n. One who attends ; an attend- 

* ant ; an associate. B. Jomon. 

i\T-TlND'ING, p, a. Attentive : — giving at- 

* tendance ; waiting on. Bhak. 

f AT-TfeNjy M®NT, n. An attending circumstance. 

Dncorafortable aitmdruenjls of hell.” Broume. 


Dncorafortable oitcTftdih^emJls of 


t ^T-TfiN0'E|I3S, n. h female attendant. 

tmdresa at the table.” FuUer. 

f AT-TJfeNT', a. Intent; attentive; Hsteminig. 

Season your admiv^tilon for a while _ 

With an aStmt esur. SkyM. 

t AT-TfiNT', ft. Attention. Spenser. 
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j^T-TfiN'TATES, n. pi, [L. atteniataf things at- 
tempted.] {Law,) Proceedings pending a suit 
after an inhibition is decreed ; — things wrong- 
hilly innovated or attempted in a suit by an 
inferior judge, pending an appeal. BurrilL 

t AT-TENT'LY, arf. Attentively. Barrow, 

^T-T£n'TIQN, n, [L. aUentio ; Fr. attention,) 

1. Act of attending; a steady exertion or 
application of the mind ; heed ; regard. 

By attention ideas ai'C registered lu the memory. Locke, 

2. Civility ; courtesy ; as, “To show atten- 
tion to a guest.” 

Syn. — Give attention to the acquisition of knowl- 
edge or loarninfi ; appiication is necessary in Oi’iler to 
make proficiency ; kuowlodgo is giuiioil by atudy ; 
use ^Hsrifan^x in your calhiij^ ; take AmZ to your con- 
duct ; have rep^avd to >our roputatiun. — tiuo (jAitr,, 
Rjegaru. 

Attention to cxtornal things is obsen^otion •, atfni- 
tion to tho subjects of our own conscioiisiiosa is rr/lre- 
tion. — Attention is fho abstraction of the mind from 
all things else, and fi.ving it upon oiio object; and 
abntractUm is tlio fivii.R ot the inmd upon one object to 
the e.xclUHiuu of others. FLeming, 

( r-TiilN'TIVR, a. Paying attention; vigilant; 
jbsorvant ; mindful ; hceaful. “ We gjive most 

Utwkor, 


- . . und ath'nnatvtf their 

nunibur in Anxn, ilowt il, 

AT-TiiN'lj-ATIU, a. Made thin ; attonuatod./iami. 

AT-TfcN'V-AT-©!), a, 1, Made thin ; made slcn- 

* der. **Spider*K most web.” Toum/. 

2. (//«/.} Gradually tapering to a ]i<)iut, 
without becoming iiut. i'* ("ye, 

AT-TfiN-V-A^TION, n, [L. aftenuntio,) 

1. Act of attenuating; u thinning; a dimin- 
ishing in weight or c-onsihtiuu-y. Btwon. 

2. Htate of luung made ihia. “ I am ground 

oven to an attmuation,** JJtmne, 

AT'TI^R, Corrupt matter issuing from an 
ulcer. [Local, Kng.] Skinner, 

t AT'TIgIR-E A te, p, a, [Low L, atterro^ atterra- 
tm\ terra^ oarlli; Fr. atterrer, or uHerrir,] To 
make land by carrying enrth, or by alhiviou. 

t AT-TiglE-EA'TIQN, rt# The act of making land 
by transporting earth* 

j^T-tEst% t>. a, [L. atitittior ; ad, to, and teator, 
to be a witness ; Uatia, a witness ; It. rUimtare ; 
Sp,ate«tar; Fr. aiteater,) [i. attbsteo; pp, 
ATTBHTIKO, ATtWHTBlO.] 

1, To bear witness to ; to wEtnena ; to certify. 

M(i»y fccn »r« reeordsd la holy writ, aO'Wtd by 

Pttrtkntar pssnn suthort. ^ Addimm, 

2. To call to witneas; to invoke an con- 
scious. 

I kuch the »crcd Alkri. tmu-h tlii> C tnu**. 

And aU Uh*w puwerj utn </, Hiid uU (lit ir iiftmiM. Dryden, 

8. To give proof of ; to manifeat. 

AT-TfeST%». Wltntiii; attestation. [».] Shak, 

AT-Tg.<<-T.l'Tl<pN\ ft, [L. atteatath ; It, iUtatda- 
zton ^ ; Sp- atftrttnon ; Fr. attestation,) 

1. Act of attesting ; testimony ; witness, 

of ths Meottttti Jfbkhi 

% (M»7.) A soldierV etrtlEoaie signed by a 
naagk^e, CampSttL 


3. {Law,) Act of witnesses in attesting the 
execution or signatures of a deed or other in- 
strument. Burrill, 

AT-TEST'jglR, n. A witness. “ Credit of the at- 
* testers, and truth of the relations.” Spenser, 

AT-TES'TIVE, a. Attesting, [ii.] Mofith, Rev, 
AT-t£sT'QR, n, A witness ; an attestor. Dnjden, 

AT'TIC, a, [Gr. *Arrr/cdy,] Belonging to Attica, 
or Athens, its capital; — noting chpccially what 
is pure, classical, or elegant. “Done in an j 
Attic or elegant style.” llanmcr, \ 




jhsorvant ; mindful ; heedful. “ We gjive mesL 
atientire car.” Hooker, 

A <M'U1« iff more attvnticc to wliat io than t»i \\ Imt 

k# prcw'Ut. AdilMin, 

Syn.— Hco CARCFun, Diuujknt, Mindful. 
/\T-T1’1N'TIVE-T4Y, ad, lu an attentive manner. | 

AT. TfiN'Tl VM-NK>Srt, n. Quality of being uttcui- 
* tive. ^^Aftmtireness to . . . prayers.” Addison, 

AT-TflN'TJ-ANT, a. Making thin ; diluMng; dil- 
" uonl. ‘‘Things that In Iloituiid, 

AT-TEn'V-ANT, n, {Med,) Medicine t(» dilute 
" the blood, 'or make it thin. Brttnde. 

AT-tSn'V-ATR (?g-tfiii'yu-at), V, u, [L. affnuto, 

‘ attenuatm.) [t, ATTrvirATm) ; pp, AtTK.NfAT- 

INO, ATTUXl ATI D.J 

1. To make thin ; to reduce in consistoucy. 

Oftuuli coiKviiiMKMii:, too, N drink ttudAKKl, 
T<unnii*»'<al«‘ III atttnuntftXw IiIikkI. Ih"Ud*'n, 

2. To lessen ; to dimluiHh ; to make slender. 

X coniu itnw to the MafUiinrtnnHi . . . ttik tlUiil flivt hnit 

justted her (Uu* church of t'hn>.tl «tit of ducra huKc ri'glonn 
In Afrir, In 'rurtury, ttiid other pPiccfc, uiul ath'nuntvd tlwir 


Attic base, (Arck.) tho base of a . , 

colmuu haviii;! an upiwsr and low- J V 

cr toruH, a acotia, and fillets be- V- " ’ . - V 

tWCeil tllClll. — Attic order ^ (Arch,) ^ r-< . rr-- 

a low order of architocturo used ■ — ■ A 

over a principal order, and orna- ■ ' ' 

iiuuitud with pilasters, never with columns. — Attic 
stoni^ (Arch.) tbo upper story of a hotisfi, vvlu'ii tbe 
coiIuiK makes a right angle with the sides, liy which 
It IS distiiifiuislied from a common garret. The term 
is now frequently applied to n parrot, lf ‘enlt\ 

Attic (linlerf, the dialect of tho (5re(‘k lan^umKO 
spoken by the Athonians. — Aitie. faith, inviolable 
faith . — Attic salt, delicate, poignant wit. 

AT^Tje, Of, 1. A native of Attiea, ib'wf/ru/. 

2. (.d/v7/.) Alow order over a principal order, 
ornamented with pilasters, never with columns ; 
tlu' upper story or garret of a building, ffm/e, 

At''J'I-(;AL, a. lleUthig to Attica; pure; clas- 
sical ; Attic- lUunmond, 

71, [Gr. drroc/ff/wc,] 

1. An Attic idiom or phrase ; an elegant, 

eomdse, or %\itty expression. MUttm, \ 

'riuMM* Is an clcjnuit attu'wn wUluh eccura liUkt* xill. 0. 
“Xfitbt'tti fruit, well.” jSt'it'f'omr, 

2, Favoritism towards the Athenians. “ But 

to death by ihedaritus for atticism,** Uobhes, 

At'TI.oizk, x\ n. [Or. ajTuc/|w.] 

1. T'o use an Attieism. . Bentley, 

2. To favor, or side with, tho Athenians. | 

Smith, T)*ana, of Thneydides. 
t a, [L. itftUjmfS', uttimjo, to 

touch.] 'Bordering on ; contiguous. Vrtuy, 

t .\T-'rlNQFA, a, [L. attinyn ; ad, to, and tan- 
go, to touch.] To touch liglitly. ( *oles, 

i AT-TilU<y, n. a, [Fr. atoims, dress; atourner, 

\ ' to clothe, to adorn.] [i. Arriuim; pp, attiu- 
i.No, ATTuirm.] To ureas; to clothe; to ar- 
ray ; to apparel- 

Fi iu‘ly attirrd in a rolic of white. Sfiak, 

AT-TIRI'V, n. 1. Clothes; dress; especially, or- 
' nammital garments ; apparel ; — a head-dress. 

Kntun* hath left it to the wit of man Ut deviaii hiff own 
attire, JlJuojirr, 

2. (//cr.) The hom« of a stag In a coat of 
arms. Phillips, 

2, t(/JoL) A name formerly plied to tho 
internal parts of u flower;— * now called ata- 
mnut, Bailey, 

8yn , — Soo Apparei,. 

^T-TfRF.D' f-jit-tTid'), p, a, 1. FumUhed with at- 
tire ; dre^M »1 ; <l‘M-kc»i in ornamentnl garnientH. 

2. {Jltr,) I'urni'.lied with horns used In 
speaking of a buck or stag. Bultokar, 

j^T-Tia'E5E, n. One who atttiroa. Jlaih^y, 

^T-TfR'|NO, n, 1, Tho head-dresa. Iluhct. 

2. Pro«i; apparel; array. 

t (ft-tiHl), v„ a. To entitle, Gotcer, 

At'TI-TCdr^ n. [Low Jh aptituda ; L. opto, to 
fit ; It. attifmline^ 8p. atittkdt Fr. attitude,) 

X. The po^iure or poaition of tho whole Ikidy 
in a state of inmi(>blHty\ cither instuiitan, ous or 
continued; as. *• A gTAcofal nf/i7«i/c ” ; “To 
aasnme^ aUUnde,** 

2. (Fifw .-frfv.) The j^sition of a ftuurc by 
which the action or st*uiiuM'Ut of the iier-ton i-, 
represented. 

T1t«*y tkpxftm that ic»vt rbe to fUlu,^. With 

the jiit, JiKi attifiui^s. A PHsm, 

Syn.^ See tZESTURi. 

At-Tj-TO'DI-W^I^ ff. BeUting to ettitttde or 
posture. Smart, 

AT-ri-TO-0Mf A'Ef-ASr, », One etudloue of atti- 
tudes ; one who attitiiainlxea. GaU, 


At-TI-TU'DI-NIZE, V, n. To assumej affected 
attitudes, airs, or postures. Ch, Ob, 

AT-TOL'L^NT, a, [L. attollo, atfollcns, to raise 

* up.] {Anat.) That lifts up ; raising up. “ The 

attollent muscles.” Derham, 

AT-TONE', e. n. See Atone. Todd, 

AT-TORN' (at-tiiin^), t\ a, [A. S. tijimmi, to turn ; 
' Low L. uttorno ; Old Fr. atforner.'] {Ltttn.) To 
transfer the service of a \a.sbal. [n.] Sndlc7\ 

AT-TORN', or AT-TURN' (?it-tUm'), r. «. {Laxo.) 
To acknowledge a now possessor of property, 
and accept tenancy under him. Bkickstone, 

AT-TOR'xViilY (at-iUr'ne), n. ; pi. at-tou'ni(?y.s. 
[Low L. atformdm ; Old Fr. aifonu', or uttoanir; 
attorner, to turn o\cr to another.] One who is 
appointed by anothiT to do something in his 
placif or stead; a proxy ; a lawyi'r. 

Attorney-nt-hiir, one l<‘nally qualilb'd to prosoputo 
and dt‘fi*ii(l aetious lupcnirts of law ; aHoUcitor ; a law- 
yer. In En/dand, and in some of tho IJmtod Ktatos, 
an attorney m dtKtlu^alHllod from a eoitnsellor, ns otto 
who carries on tho moro inephamral itnrts of suits, or 
such as do not re<|uiro to bo cimductetl in oju'u court. 
'—Attorney in fart, a private attonuy authorized to 
transact busiiwss lor amuher w bich is not of a le| 3 (al 
character. 7’1 uh autliority is conlened by an instru- 
ment in writiujp; called a htte.r tf attorney, or, inoro 
cominonly, a ptnrrr of attorney, Burrill, 

Syn. — fr?oo La wvisB. 

t AT-T<)tt'N5:Y (sit-tHr'ne), ?i. a, 

1, To iKTform by pro.\y. S/ntk, 

2. To employ as a pro.\y. Shak, 

AT-TOU'NISY-^lkN'Fdl-.\L, 7i. A prosecuting 

* otiiccr of government ; a ministerial olfit^m* who 

acts for a government as an attorney c1o(‘h for 
his employer. Rom illy, 

AT-TOK'NlilY-^IKN'^h-AL-HiriF, 71. The offu'O 
‘ of attorney-general. Month, lin\ 

AT-TOR'NPY-Hlllr (9t-tUr'uv-Mb^p)» The oflirt^ 

* of an attorney ; ageney. Shtik, 

/VT-TORN'MJJNT (iit-tUni'iucnt), n. {!mw.) A 
’ yielding of the tmiant to a new lord, or the ne- 
kuo\vh*dgment of him as sueli. (UnrvlL 

fAT-TAnU', n. [Fr. a/owr.v.] Ahead-dress.— 
Ke(» Arriun. ('httttrrr, 

AT-TRAciT', r. a, [Ii, nftraho, (ifliyttins ; ad, to, 

’ and fraho, to draw ; It. affratrv ; 8p, afrarr ; 
F’r. atfraire,) [L attkac’TDH ; pp, atouct- 

I.SO, ATTHACTfiD.] 

1. To draw to ; to bring into proximity. 

q*h«* Hluirle tttuinii ench to other h'lul, 

.Iftf.i. III tilt rit,xhi »ii\i It) phtpp, 

1 oiitii il anti iini» lu iI it*! in l•'tlll< r to aiiihracffi. 

2. To allure; to win; to engage. 

AdtiriiHl 

Hbc wax. Indeed, luul hively, tu tittravt 

Thy hive. Miltm, 

Syn. — Hew ALLURE, iUixm, 

t AT-TUAt’T', Attraction. IhuUbraa, 

AT-*rRA(T-A-BlL'|-TY, H, CunabiUty of being 

* attracted. ' Str IV, Joma, 

ij^T-TRACT'A-BbB, a. That may be altraeted. 

t AT-TRA<*^TI.(UL, a. Having power to attract. 

An electrical or uitraHiml virtue,” Hay, 

4LT-TttAt:'Tt LB, a, Hat iwg power to attract. 

j^T-TRAcT'lNtLLY, «i/. In an attracting man- 
‘ ner; attracthely. 

AT-TRAC’TIQ.N, «. [T*. nUractia,) 

1, Tendency of hodieit to approach one an- 
other and adhere togcthei ; the p(.«iu.)*rim-itile, 
or tendency In Irndfea to unitr ; — de imguished 
into the attractim of yravity, at ymriiaittm, — 
the uUruaiion ttf < 0 / 0 * 1011 , — 4iu(l vajattary, 
elMrimU, und mnpnaiic 

AfOnrUtot mAV Ik* fwi fiirus d by unpiibtt or xiwte clKirr 
t ttini wtira any l(> iKhtch UMiirt 

a ud .trit* suiifivi'f. 

2. Allttrement ; Ihaelnattoii ; ebatm. 

nniiyssT* **^*’''****^ ^ 

2^pQh.**2aa ALbOEEiiiiMir* 

AT-TEAo'TI VB, a- Having pewer to attraol 1 in- 
viting; allur^. 

|Wc(mteai|ilMki» ht »iid valor fttmiUMl, 

ret •nrt»««t tiMi Nua fvwt mmt$m uma, mmm 
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ATTRACTIVE 


AUDITORY 


AT-TRAc'TJVE, n. That which draws or incites. A 

The attractives of his discourse,’’ Felt 

^T-TRAc'TJVE-LY, ad. With the ^wer of at- f 

* tracting. * Mickardson. 

AT-TRAc'TJVE-NilSS, n. Quality of being at- f 

* tractive. ^^Attractiveness in riches.” South. 

AT-TRAc'TOR, w. a peison or thing that at- A 

* tracts. “ True attractors of love.” Whitlock. 

At'TRA-HSnT [at'rsi-hSnt, S. W. P.Ja. K. Sin.; 
^t-tra'hent, Wb.'\y n. [L. attrahoy attrahenSy to 
draw to’.] That which attracts. Glanville. 

t AT-TRAP', V. a. To clothe ; to dress. Spenser. 

t AT-TRApt', p. a. Adorned. Spenser. 

t At-TR?1C-T ACTION, n. [L. attrectatio.'] Fre- 
quent handling. Bp. Taylor. 

AT-TRIB'U-TA-BLE, a. That may be attributed ; 

’ imputable ; ascribable. Hale. 

AT-TRIB'UTE, V, a. pli. attribuo, attributzcs ; It. 

‘ attrihitire ; atrihuir •, Pr. attribiierJ] [/.at- 
tributed; pp. ATTRIBUTING, ATTRIBUTED.] A 
To ascribe ; to assign ; to impute. 

We ntfrPntfo nothin? to God that hath any repugnancy or 
contuidioCLOii III it. Tillotson. 

The imperfection of telescopes is attributed to spherical 
glasses. jfeioton. 

Syn. — See Ascribe. 

At 'TRIBUTE, n. 1. A thing attributed or be- J 
longing to any one ; a property ; a quality ; a 
characteristic. 

All the perfections of God arc called his attributes. Watts. 

2. (Gram.) Quality or state assigned to a ^ 
noun by an adjective or modifying phrase. 

Attrtbutea are usually distributed under tlie three heads of 
q.uahty, quantity, and relation. Mill. 

3. {Fine Arts.) A symbol given to certain 
figures, to distinguish and characterize them, <A 
as the trident of Neptune, &p. 

Tb.' of ,T''a'»b a attribute fbr the patriarch 

JiiOis'i, .iM ' ; u *i‘i !■ ii'i K.' j Di’ 1 1. FavrhoU* 

Syn.— fSeo Quality. 

AT-TRI-BU'TIQN, n. 1. Act of attributing. 

The ailrihutian of prophetiioal language to birds wjw com- 
mon among the Orientals. Wartan. 

2. Quality ascribed ; attribute. 

Such attnbuiion should the Douglas have. /S^ak* ^ 

j\T-TRlB'lT-TlVB, a. That attributes j attribut- - 

ing ; expressing an attribute. Shak. " 

That adjective which is joined immediately to a substan- 
tive, to inodity and rohtnet its meaning, is called an attribu- t 
hi'o adjective, a*,, “A spZflwiu/ temple.’^ J. IV. Gibbs. ^ 

AT-TRIb'IT-t1ve, n. (Gram.) A word which 
denotes ’something attributed. ^ 

All attributives are cither verbs, particles, or adjectives. , ^ 

JIams. 

AT-TRITE', a. [L. attero, attritusy to rub.] 

1. Ground or worn by rubbing, [r.] Milton. A 

2. (Theot.) Sorry for sin only ftom a sense of 

shame or the fear of punishment. A man ^ 
attrite for his sins.” -Bp* ‘ 

AT-TR!TE'N^SS, n. State of being attrite or ^ 

* much worn ; attrition. [».] Johnson. 

AT-TRI”TI0N (^t-trlsh’un, 94), n. [L. attritio.J 

1. Act of wearing, as when bodies rub one 

against another. Woodward. ^ 

2. State of being worn. Johnson. 

3. (Theol.) Such a grief for sin as arises only 
from fear of punisshment or a sense of shame ; 

— distinguished from contrition. TiUotson. A 


— distinguished from contrition. TiUotson. 

t At'TRY, i (J, [A.. S. otter, poison.] Foison- 
t AT’TJgIR-Ly, S oua j virulent. Chaucer. 


A-TWIst', a. [A. S. twinany to twist.] Awry ; 
* distorted. [r.J Seager. 

t A-TWiXT' (gi-twikstO, prep. Betwixt ; between. 

Great love was cCtvftxt them two. Chaucer. 

tA-Tw6' (?i-t6'), ad. [A. S. two.] Into 

two. “ An axe to smite the cord atico.** Chaucer. 

A-Tl?P'lC, a. [Gr. a priv. and rtirsf, a t^e.] 
(Med.) Having no type ; irregular. Dungiison. 

SUBJiJM'E (a-ban'), n. [Tr. atibainy a foreigner, 
from L, alibi, elsewhere, and ncUus, bom. 
Spelman. L. advena, a stranger. Cujadus^ 
(Fr. Law.) Succession to the property of a 
stranger; — droit d^aubainey a prerogative by 
which the kings of France formerly claimed 
the property of a stranger who died in their 
kingdom, not having been naturalized. P. Cyc. 

Au'B:ER‘(^Ij\rE,n. [Fr.] The egg-plant, or mad- 
apple ; Solanu?n melongena. Gefnt. Mag. 

Au'BER-i^iSTy n. [Ft. aubergiste^ An inn- 
keeper ; a tavern-keeper. [b.] Smollett. 

AU 'By RN, a. [A. S. hyrnan, to bum. — Fr. h hrxmy 
It. hruno, brown. Sullivan. It is written abron 
by Beau. § FI. and by Hall, and aburne by Sir 
T. Elyot and Shakspeare. — See Brown.] 
Reddish brown ; nut-brown ; chestnut color. 

Por him with female care. 

She combed, and set in curls, her auburn hair. Bryden. 

Au-eHE*Jfp4,n. [Gr. the neck.] (ZodJf.J 

A genus of ruminating animals ; the lama and 
paco, paca, or alpaca; — characterized by the 
elongation of the neck. Brande. 


t AT’TJgIR-Ly, S oua j virulent. Chaucer. 

AT-TONB', V. a, [L. toms, from Gr- rSvo^, a tone.] 

* [i. ATTUNED ; pp. ATTUNING, ATTUNED.] 

X. To set to a tune ; to make musical. 

Airs, vernal airs. 

Breathing the smell of fleld and grove, attame ^ 

The treinbling leaves. MRUm. 

2. To make accordant ; to harmonize. 

This Is what Eipfetetns calls ** to rObaut or harmonise one's 
sidnd to the things whioh happen.’* Morris. 

fA-TWAlN' (e-tw&nO, ad. [A. S. two.] 

In twain ; in two ; asunder. Shak. 

A-T^WEEL',»n<ejy. Iwotwell. [Scottish.] Taylor. 
t A-TWfifeN', ad. or prep. Between. Spenser. 

t A-TWlNNE^ (»ptwXaO, ad. In two; asunder; 
m twain. Chaucer. 


2. Impudence ; effrontery ; presumptuous- 
ness. “ The most arrogant audacity.** Joye. 

Syn. ~^>Audacity marks a daring, boldness a ready, 
character; hardwood and hardiness signify capacity 
to endure. The audacity of a rebel ; the boldness of 
an advocate ; the xntrepvS&ty of a general ; the mpu- 
dence of a knave ; the effrontery of a villain. Jiuda- 
cityy impudence, and e^onterjir are used in a bad sense ; 
JwrdinesSy hardihood, boldness, in a good or bad sense ; 
intrepidity, in a good sense. 

AU-DI-BiL'I-TY, n. Capability of being heard; 
audibleness, [r.] Journal of Science. 


tAU-cy-PA'TION, n. |Ii. aucupatio; tsvis, a 
bird, and cumo, to takeJ Fowling; bird-catch- 
ing. ' Bailey. 

AU-dA'OIOTJS (aw-da'shus,66),a. fL.autfaa;; au- 
deo, to dare ; It. audae’e ; Sp. audaz ; Fr. auda- 

1. Haring; venturesome; fearless; intrepid. 

Thence many a league. 

As in a cloudy chair ascending, rides 
Audactmxs. MuiUm. 

2. Bold in a bad sense; insolent; impudent. 

Obey, audadovs traitopf kneel for grace. Shak, 

3. Proceeding from a bold, insolent, or shame- 

less disposition, ** Audacious eloquence.” “ Au- 
dacious wickedness.” Shak. 

Au-DA'Cloys-HY (4w-da'shu»ri«), ad. Boldly : 
— impudently. * South. 

AlT-DA'CIoyS-NfiSS (aw-ds'shus-nSs), n. Qual- 
ity of being audacious ; audacity. Sandys. 

AC-dAc'I-TY («Lw-dhsVto), n. ^ , 

1, Boldness ; intrepidity ; fearlessness. '^Suoh 
courage and edacity.** okaJe. 


Journal of Science. 


jlU COURAJ^T (o-kS-rdugO, a. fFr., in the cur- 
rent. 1 Well acquainted with what is going on ; 
having the run of ; — used of public or private 
matters. Ogilvie. 

Auo'TIQN (dwk'shun, 94), n. [L. aiuitio ; augeo, 
auctus, to increase.] 

1. A public sale of property to the highest bid- 

der; a vendue. ** Goods sold by auction**', 
“ Any sale at auction.** McCuUoch. 

2. t Things sold by auction. 

Aak you why Phrini the whole auction, buys? Pope. 

Dutch auction, an auction in which the auctioneer 
begins by naming a high price, and gradually reduces 
it until some one closes with liis oA'er. Lond. Ency. 

Auo'TIQN, V. a. To sell by auction. Johnson. 

AUO'TIpN-A-RT, a. Belonging to an auction. 
” With auctiohary hammer.” Dryden. 

AUO-TTQN-EER', n. One whose business it is 
to offer property for sale by auction ; one who 
invites bids at a sale by auction, 

AUC-TIQN-BER', V. a. To sell by auction. 

Estates are landscapes, gazed upon a while. 

Then advertised and amiioneered away . Cowper. 

AUC'TIpN— r66m, n. A room where an auction 
or vendue is held. Boswell. 

t AUO^TIVE, a. [Ii. augeo, auctus, to increase.] 
Of an increasing quality. Bailey. 

Au^CU-B 4, n. (Bot.) A Japanese laurel-like 


AU'Dl-BLE, a. [L. audihilis ; audio, to hear.] 
That may be heard ; perceptible by the ear. 

With audible lament.” Milton. 

Au'DI-BLE, n. The object of hearing. “The 
smell doth not once dream of audibles.** More. 

Au'DI-BLE-N^SS, n. Quality of being audible. 

Au'D{-BLY, ad. In an audible manner. Milton. 

II AU'DI-JBNCE [§Lw'd§-€ns, P. J. Ja. Sm. B . ; dw'- 
dyens, 5. F . ; SLwd'yens, E. K . ; SLw'j^-Sns, IT.], 
n. [L. audio, to hear ; It. audiema ; Sp. aud%- 
encia ; Fr. audience.^ 

1. Act of hearing, or of listening. 

Ilfs look 

Drew avdience^ and attention still as night. Milton. 

2. The ceremonial hearing of ambassadors or 
ministers by a sovereign or chief authority. 

Let znc have audiences I am sent to speak, 

My holy lord of Milan, from the king. Shede. 

3. An assembly addressed by a speaker ; an 
auditory. 

The hall was filled with an audience of the greatest emi- 
nence for qualilgr and politeness. Addison. 

4:. (Eng.) A court held by an archbishop. 
“ Into the arches or audience.** Canons Eccl. 

II Au'DI-fiNCE-CHAM'BeR, n. The place set 
apart for giving audience. Trans. ofBoecalini. 

II AU-DI-SncE-COURT, n. A court belonging 
to tho archbishop of Canterbury, of equal au- 
thority with the Arches court, though inferior 
both in dignity and antiquity. Bum. 

Au-DI-tM'^ DO tT TER-MpJsrAjsr'DO, [L.,/or 
hearing and ending."] (Law.) A writ to cer- 
tain persons for appeasing and punishing any 
insurrection or great riot. Whishaw. 

t Au'Dl-fiNT, jt. \1j. audio, audiens^ A hearer. 
“ The audients of her sad story.” Shelton. 

AU'DIT, V. a. [L. audio, to hear.] [i. audited ; 
pp. AUDITING, AUDITED.] To settle by an 
audit ; to examine and settle or adjust, as ac- 
counts. “We reckon up and audit the ex- 
penses.” Fell. 

AU'DIT, V. n. To sum up ; to settle an account. 

Let Hocus auditt he knows how the money was disbursed. 

Arbuthnoe. 

AU'DIT, n. 1. The settling of accounts by examin- 
inu documents and hearing parties concerned ; 
a nnal account. 

And how his audit stands, who knows save Heaven? Shak, 

2. Audience ; a hearing. “ Whoso seeks an 
audit here, . . . pays his tribute.” Cowper. 

AU'DlT— HOt^SE, n. An appendance to most ca- 
thedrals, for the transaction of affairs belong- 
ing to them. Sir G. Wheler. 

tAU-Dl"TIQN (ftu-dlsh'un), n. [h.auditio.] A 
hearing; a listening to. Baiky. 

t Au'DI-tIve, a. Capable of hearing. Cotgravs. 

AU'DJ-TQR, n. [L. auditor ; It. emditore ; Sp. 
auditor; Fr. auditeur.] 

1. A hearer; a listener. 

I was surrounded by a multitude of ccudCtors, who retailed 
my maxims and my jests. Johnson. 

2, One who audits; a person appointed to 

examine a particular account, and state or cer- 
tify the result; or an oMcer whose business it 
is to examine and verify all accounts relaring 
to the business of the govempaent, corporation, 
or other authority from which he receives his 
appointment. P. Cyo. 

Au-DJ-TO'Rl-^L, a. Auditory. Sir J. Stoddmt. 

Au'Dl-TQR-SHlP, n. The office of an auditor. 

AU'DI-TQ-RY, a. Belating to the sense of hear- 
ing, or to the organs on which it depends. “ Vi- 
brations ... in the auditory nerves.” Newton. 
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A17'DI-TQ-RY, to. [L. auditorium,'] 

1. An audience ; an assembly of hearers. 

I look upon you as an auditory fit to be vraitcd on. South. 

2. A place in which auditors assemble. 

When Agrlppa and Cevnicc entered into the auditory. 

AcU aacv. aS. Wtckl\ffd‘s 'ham. 

AU'Dl-TRj&SS, TO. A female hearer. 

Adam relating, she sole auditress. MiUon. 

AU-dIt'V-AL, «. Relating to hearing; audi- 
tive; auditory* [ii.] Oolendye. 

t AUF (awf), n. [A. S. an elf ; Dut. alf.^ A 
fool, or silly fellow ; an oaf. Burton. 

JdU miT (d'fs')) ["Pr,, io the fact.] Well-in- 
structed ; skilful ; expert. Q«- Xiev. 

AU-^E'AN [fliii-jC'an, Sm. GL ; au'je-?in, O. Ash], a. 
[Or. a king of Elis, whose stable, con- 

taining three thousand head of cattle, and un- 
cleanscd for thirty years, was cleaned in one 
day by Hevcules.] Belonging to Augcas j — full 
of dirt or hlih ; as, “ Auyean stable.” Tooke. 

Au'jR^R, to. [A. S. nafayar, or nafoyar ; Dut. 
aveqaar.] An iron instruuiont for hoiing holes. 

Sharp aagora brought, with which lie boiod the ht'aim 

< \tn jH'r. 


Arj^OpR— noLE, 71 . A hole made by an auger. 
^*Hid in an anycr-hole.** i^huk. 

JIUGET atroiiyk.] {Mil.) A 

long wooden c«xho eontaming a pipe or hose, 
used for firing a mine. CampbelL 


Au«iIT (kwt), 71. [A. H. aught, aht, or awiht.] 
Anything. [Incorrectly written t^kak. 


Itauaht thy wlwlom has denied, 
Or uuyht thy guudueaa lent. 


Pope* 


Atl'^fTE, n. [Gr. ahy\Triq, the turquoise; nuyfio, 
to shine, to glitter,] (\hn.) A eoinptmnd of pio- 
toxidc of iron, silica, lime, inagucsiA, and alumi- 
na, of a diiik green or black color, found in 
basaltic and volcanic rocks. Vatui* 


AUO-MfcNT', v*a. [L. auymcntum, enUrgement; 
auymenfo, auyco, to increase ; It. auymentare ; 
Sp. aunieninr ; Er. auymenter*] [t. auomknt- 
Bi) ; pp. AUOMR.NTINO, AiHJMBNTEi).] To make 
larger j to enlarge ; to increase ; to multiply. 

Thoujrh (hrtune (*Tianff«, hia cnniitant apoum rc>maina, 

AuyinentH hia m, tiuil niitigau a hia puma. Pope. 

Syn.— Bae Ann. 

A0G-MftNT^ «?-TO. To grow larger ; tomcroafie, 

Tlie wind* redouble and the ralna augment, IhT/drn. 

A0O'M?;NT, n. 1. State of increaRo; increuRe. 
♦‘This angnmit of the tree.” IVaUon. 

2. (Gram.) An IncreaRo at the beginning of 
some of the ttMincs of (3reck verbH. When 
formed by prefixing a syllabic or two syllables 
to the verb, it is called the syllabic auommt, 
and when formed by changing an iultiaf short 
vowel into the correspimdlug long one, it is 
called the tcrnjjoral augment* Valpy* 

a* Capable of being aug- 
mented or m creased. Ashmole* 


Aua-MlfM-TA'TIQN, n* 1. Act of augmenting, 
or state of being augmented ; incTeasc ; enlarge- 
ment* ^'AUtpaetUutwn of glory.” liottker* 
2* (H«r.) An eapeolal nuirk of honor, borne 
either on an eacutoheon or a canton. Jnhmoiu 
3. (Mus.) Doubting th» length of the notes 
In a fugue or canon* RncAoronfi* 

Atia-Mg*V-TA'TlON-C6tJRT, TO* (Mm* Bi9t*) A 
eourt erected by Henry VHI. fbr the Inoreaae 
of the revenues of hU crown by the anpprt*- 
elon of monasteries. Ifwicn* 


ADO-MfcN'TA-TtvB* a* Having the quality of 
augmenting ; tending to increase* To^lrf, 

AD^MUftN'TA-TlVB, TO. (Gmm,) A derivative 
word formed to denote an exeeia of what is ex- 
pressed by its iirimitive. JLafAam. 

A0O-Ml^NT'gfty TO. One who enlmrgee or aug- 
ments. Johnson* 

AO^ORIB (kw%r], TO* See Auon&« 0hah* 

Xu%\/M,n* [D. oaywri It. auf/tire ; Sp, augur ; 
Fr, o«f;wr/*. See Aroriiv.] One who nn'tfnd-t 
to prisliet by omens* as the flight of htrd^ ; a 
stitiihsayer. ** Interpreted by tVn* uuguvs as a 
sure pr€*»age.” OiAAoro* 


AU'GUR, V. TO. \h* auguror, to make auguries ; 
It. dugurare ; Sp. augurar ; Fr. aiigurer.] [i. 
AUGURED ; pp. AUGURING, AUGURED.] To 
predict or conjecture from signs ; to pi ognos- 
ticate ; to guess. “ My G«p2^ri72p hope, tilmk* 
“ My a^eguring mind.” Dryden* 

Au'Gt,iR, c. a. To foretell ; to presage ; to fore- 
bode ; to betoken ; to portend. I did augur 
all this to him beforehand.” B* Jomon. 

Syn. — It ausrurs lU to be too fond of pleasure ; but 
it presages well to bo mdustnons, diligence betokens 
prosperity ; c\o\xAb portend ox forebode a storm. 

AU'GU-RAL, a* Relating to augury. Bryant. 

Au'GU-RATE, V. n* To judge by augury. “I 
augurated truly,” [r.] Warhurton. 

t AU-GB-RA'TIQN, to. The prartiee of augiiry. 
“ He contemned the . . , augiinitions” Browne* 

Au'GVR-PR> w. An augur; a soothsayer, ilkak. 

AU-GU'RI-AL, rt. Rolating to augury. Angii-- 
rial and tripudiaiy diviuatious,” Browne. 

Au'GU-rTsT, n* An augur, [r.] Booth. 

t AlT'GlT-RlZB, V* n* To practise augury. Bailey. 

t AlT'cV-IloflB, a. Predicting; prescient. “Pro- 
siiging ill their augurous hearts,” Chapman* 

Au'G(/R-SIIIp, n. The otRee of an augur. Bacon. 


AlJ'<3lJ-RY, n. [L. axigitrium, prophecy; sup- 
posed by VossiuH to be equivalent to aregcrinm, 
the coiuluct or action of birds, from avis, a bird, 
and yero, to boar ; It, ^ Sp. augurio ; ’Bx* 
awpire.] 

1. Prognostication by omens or prodigic'R* 

** She knew by augury divine.”^ Swift. 

2. An omen ; a sign ; a prediction. 

Sad auguries of winter Uience siic drew. Dryden. 


AU'GPST, 71. [Xj. Gvgustus ; It. 3^ Sp. ayosto ; Fr. 
*aoi>t.] The eightli month of the year; — so 
named in honor of Augustus Cirsar. FJolland* 

Au-gCrt', a. [L, augustm; attgeo, to honor, to 
leveieuce.] impreshing awT ; iuipohing; ven- 
erable ; stately ; great ; grand ; majestic ; awful. 


The Trt^Jan chief appeared in oj«*n il/tht, 
Augua in visage and eeronely bright 


Dryden, 


AU-OflB'TAN, a* Relating to Augimtuft. 

.dugusfirn age, tho rofgn of Aiigustufi, tho most hril- 
haiif ponoil in the liter.iry history of Rniue ; applied by 
aiiiilogy to Hiniil.ir prnoils in the literary Iiintory of 
other (oiiiitricH; as, ** Tlw j9ugu.sfan ago of KngHaU 
literature.” — Jtas'H.’ttau cuufMsum, tli« ;»rofMa»uin of 
faith of tiui Protestant I.UTher.au clmreh, dr.iw ti up by 
Molfturiitlioit, with the np|irob.iTi(in of f.ntlier, m 
order to lie l«t<l iK'foro the Kinpemr t'haihw V. at tho 
Diet of Aiif);obiir|i( (or Augusta} held in Juin', rdlO, 
aliMi calltid tho Augsburg confession. 


ACf-GffB'TlNE^, n.pL (BevL Uhi*\ An order of 
monks, «o named from St* Augustine;— called 
al«o Austin friars. Milner. 

AU-gOst^LV, ad. In an august manner. Young. 


Air-Gf^ST'NESS, TO* Elevation of look; lottlneaa 
of mien ; dignity* Johnson. 

AHK, n. [L. alea, a penguin ; Icel* mtlkai Dan. 
afAc.] {Gmith.) A bird of the family Akidm 
ami sub-f.iiiiily Alrintc. — See ALCEN/K* Gray* 


AuK'vvaRO, a. See Awkward. 


AD-LA'RI- AN, a* [Xi. aula, from Gr. ai^* a haU.l 
Relating to a lialL Smart* 

AU»LA'RI-j^N,n. A member of a hall, as distin- 
giiiahed hrom a member of a college, at Oxford, 
ISngiind* Life ttf A* lytfoti* 

AX3m,a* [A*fi*nR] Old* (Scotch.] Shah. 


Avid /JfArfSugfArK. [Scotch.] A favorito 
phroRc used in Hcottund and the nttrth of Eng- 
land to expeae days hng sims pant, **Tho 
days of auid Img^gnoJ* 

A0X4>''- wAsLD, ft. [Scotch J Old-fashioned; 
antique; ancient. , Fergsmn^s Potms* 

Acr-hUT^IC, ft. [Or* a wM instrument, a 
pipe.] Belonging to pi]^. [n*] 

A0%|C, ft. [Ii. ftuUctts; ftifefe, a han.^ Belongs 
ing to the court, or to the tinpcH.i1 council. 

Mh samud, the ptHrsona) couiHrii of file tmiieiur 
of the late Gcrmaa «fiip»r». Mmdts* 


AULN, or AuNE (SLwn), to. [Fr. auhie.] A 
French measure of length ; an ell. Johnson. 

AUL'NA§IE (I3iw'n9.j), n. Measurement by the 
ell. * Smart. 


Aul'NA-^BR (aw^na-j^r), TO. A measurer of 
cloth *; alnager. Blackstone. 

f AU-mAil', V. a. [Fr. maille, network, or email, 
enamel.] To variegate ; to figure. Spenser. 

t Aum'BRY, to. a little closet. — See Ambry. 
AUME, n* A Dutch measure. — Sec Aam. 


AuN'C^JL-WEIGHT (-waO, to. [L. misa. a han- 
dle.] An anoiont kind of balanoo, or mode of 
weighing, by hanging the scales at each end of 
the beam, and lifting it with the finger. Boucher. 

AUNT (JLnt), 7i. [L.amita', Old Fr. ante\ Fr. 

1. The sister of father or mother in relation 
to their children, xvho are "correlatively nephews 
and nieces. 


Who nirctid wn liprf ? My nierp Pla»tnR«ttct, 
1 a d lo tlio hand of her kind aufi( of Giostur. 

2. t A procuress. 

3. + Any old woman. 


3thak, 

Shak. 

Shak. 


t Al JN'TJgiR, n. An old word for adventure* Todd* 


t AUN'TROI;b, «. For adventurous. Oharnwr. 


TO. ; pi. Atrtj!i.K. [h., from Gr. atjya.] 

1. A gentle gale or breath of air. 

2. A vapor; an exhalation of fine 
ptirtieles from a body:— a sensation of light 
vapor passing from the trunk or limbs to- 
wards the head, being a pemonitory synintoni 
in atta(‘ks of epilep.sy and hysteria. Dimylison. 

3. (Oifiith ) A species of raven. Grahh. 

t Au'RAL, a. Pertaining to the air. Maunder* 

Au'RATE, ?{. A sort of pear. Milkr* 

Au'RATR, 71. PL. anrxm, gold,] (Ohsm.) A sa- 
line compound of auric acid and a btiRc. MUkr. 


AlJ^RATl’-pI), a. Containing gold. Smart. 

An'RJl-ATE, ft. [Tj. Golden, Southey* 

Au-Rb* n. [Ij. aureus, golden.] (Zonl.) 

1, The ohryfians or pupa ntate of an inRCOt, 

2. A genus of AeaUphm ; jeUy-fish. Aymsin* 

All-R R' a* Relating to, or resembling, an 

aurelia. Ash. 


Au-Hbi n* [Irf., of the color of gold.] A 

circle of rays; the halo of glory, or luiuintms 
rnys, with which painlerH envelop the body or 
surround the head of Clirist, of the Virgin, of 
anmtR, A'C. ; hut uhen it ik limited to the hi'ad, 
it is usually termed by artists nimbus. P'airhoU. 

All'El<% a* {('hem.) Noting nn acid eompo’.ed of 
oxygen ana gold, or the peroxide of gold, hav- 
ing acid properties. Frtmeis* 

Air-Rl-i6;ilAL't;iTB, n. [L. auriehalmm, erro- 
neously written for oneholeum. from (ir* 
vttlxiK, yellow copper ore, and the brass made 
from it ; bpfHt a mountain, and yaA«S«, copper.] 
(Min.) A mineral compohcd or oxide of »lnc* 
oxide of copper, carhorilr acid, and water;— 
so named because it coutaiuH the elements of 
brass* Jlana. 


AU'RI-CtH (kw'r^kl), n. [L. anriculaf dim. of 
attris, the ear ; It. orsechia ; Fr. orstUs,] 

1. The external ear. 

2. (Anrif.) One of the two venoua ehambera 

or ;tppcnd.igt*» of the heart, reifrcmbling tho ex- 
ternal car. Imngihon* 

A(r->Hlc'rj-r..g, n.i L. pi. Eng* 

Kit [»*• auneulu, an auricle.] (Bot.) 

A species of primri»s.c ; Brimula auricula. Craig* 

Ai;-ElG*V«I#i^Rf ft. 3U Efiating to the ear; con- 
ifeyed % bearing; wiritin the eenae of hearing. 

IsriroeMrMirtiwiw^ 

2. Communicated or known liy report, 

3* (Mrd,} Belonging to the ear, or to the au- 
rielea of the heart* 

jfarOTMier reafTmm, emkmim of MOi mihte 
m the ear of a priest In ;aivate. 
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A17"RIc'U-lar, n. {Omith.) The tuft of feathers 
around the orifice of the ears of birds. Craig^ 

AU-RIc'U-LAR-LY, ad. La. an auricular manner. 

AU-rIc'V-LATE, , 1. Like the 

AU-RIC'TJ-LAT-5D, 5 ®ar ; havinj^ two 
lobes, like ears, at the base. P. Cyc, 

2. {Conch.') A term applied to certain 
bivalves which have a flat, an^lated projec- 
tion on one or both sides of the umbones or 
bosses. Ogilvie, 

AU-RIF'^JR-Ofirs, a, [L. aurifer; aurmti^ gold, 
and fcro^ to bear.] rroducing gold. Thomson, 

Au'RI-FC)RM, a. [L. fls-cnj, the ear, and/orm< 35 , 
form.] Shaped like an ear. Craig, 

Au~rVQj 3^ n, ; pi. Xv-^RV^jm. (X., a charioteer,\ 
(Astron.) The Wagoner, or Charioteer, one of 
the constellations. Hind. 

AU-RI'GAL, a. Belonging to a chariot. Bukoer. 

AU-R1-GA^TI0N, n, [L. auriga^ a charioteer.] 
Act of driving carriages, [li.] Bailey. 

AU-RIG^RA-PHY, n, [Gr. aJfpoi', gold, and 
to write.] Art of writing with gold. Maunder. 

Au-Rl-PHRiTG^I-ATE, a, [L. aurum, gold, and 
Low h*phrygiarey to adorn with embroidery, i. e. 
Phrygian needlework,] Embroidered with gold. 

Nor wore he [the pope] mitre here 
Precious or auriphi i^outhey. 

Au~RT~PJ,G-M&J^^TUMyn. [L.] Yellow 

sulphuret of arsenic. — See Orpiment. 

Au'RJ-SCALP, n. [L. auHs^ the ear, and scalpo, 
to scrape.] An instrument for cleaning the 
ears ; an car-pick. Smart, 

AtT'RIST, n. [L. aJtnSf the ear.] A surgeon 
who treats diseases of the ear. JDunguson, 

AU'RJT-^D, a. [L. auriUts,^ {Zool, & Boi.) 
Having ears, or appendages like ears. Hill, 

AU-R9-C&Pn'A-^O^^S> gold, and 

i(e<paXfi^ the head.] {Zobl^ Having the head of 
a golden color. Craig, 

AU'RQjGHS, n, [L. utus^ a bison, and Ger. ochsy 
an ox.] A species of wild ox, now nearly ex- 
tinct ; the European Bimn prisem, Owen, 

ATT-RO-CY'A-NfDE, n, [Gr. a7f)ov, gold, and 
ku'iv6s, blue.] {Chem.) A compound of the cy- 
anide of gold and a basic oxide. Brands, 

AU-R6'RA, 71.; pi. L. XTT-RdfRJE', Eng. 

R 4 .SJ. [L. ; from Gr. golden, and hour.] 

1. Daybreak ; the morning ; the dawning light 
before sunrise. 

2. {Jiflythol.) The goddess of Morning, rep- 
resented by the poets as riding in a rose-col- 
ored chariot, scattering roses from her hand, 
and preceded by the morning star. •* 

Iteares and filming zills, Aurora** fka, JUiltoiu 

3. (Bot.) A species of crowfoot. Johnson, 

Jc-RO'RA Bd-RE’^J'LlSf n, [L., northern day^ 
break,] A nocturnal luminous meteor, sup- 
posed to be electrical, often very splendid, 
especially in high northern latitudes. It con- 
sists of white or variously colored mellow 
light, and exhibits various and changing forms 
and appearances, as the arch, columnar up- 
shooting streams, beautiful coruscations, &c., 
which sometimes cover the whole heavens. It 
is usually preceded and accompanied by mag- 
netic perturbations; and the summit of the au- 
roral arch is always in or near the magnetic 
meridian. It takes its name from its resem- 
blance to the dawn, and is called also northern 
Kghts mA. polar lights, 

Aurora australis, the same phenomenon seen to- 
wards the south poie. 

AtJ-RO'RAh'>«- Belating to the aurora or merora 
horeaUs, PkU, Mag, 

Au-RO-TSL'LV-RrTE, n* jTU aurum, gold, and 
Mod. L. tellurium,'] (Aftn.) An ore of Mlu- 
rium eontaming gold and silver. Ikma, 

n. [h,t fidminating 
ffoUQ (Chem,) An explosive prepanition made 
by dissolving gold in nitro-muriatic acid,^ and 
precipitating it with ammonia. Qmncy. 

lUS-CyL-TA'TIQN, n, [L. auscuUo, to listen.] 


1. A listening to. "You shall hear what 

deserves attentive auscultation,*' Hickes, 

2. {Med,) A method of examining diseases 
of the heart and lungs hy listening to sounds in 
the chest through a stethoscope. JJunglison, 

Aus'CIJL-TA-TOR, n, {Med,) One who practises 
auscultation. Month, Rev. 

AuS-CUL'TA-TO-RV,05. {Med,) Relating to aus- 
cultation. * Qu, Rev, 

Aus'PJ-CAL, a. Relating to auspices or omens ; 
auspicatory. Craig, 

AU'SPJ-cAte, V, a,^ [L. auspicor^ auspicatusy to 
foretell by observing the flight and singing of 
birdsj 

1. To foreshow; to give token of. 

As Uiat did. awsnicatt 

So lasting glory to Augustu^^state. B. Jomm. 

2. To take the first step towards ; to begin. 

One of the veiy first acta by ■wMch it [the government] 
ampiCQied its entrance into function. Burke. 

Aus'PI-CA-TO-RY, a. Relating to auspices or 
omens; auspical. Ogilvie, 

AU'SPICE, 71.; pi. Au^sp|-ces. [L. auspitnimiy 
divination by the flight and. singing of birds ; 
aviSy a bird, and spiciOy to look at.] 

1. Omen or omens, such as used to be drawn 

from birds ; augury. Bp, Story, 

2. Protection; influence. 

By whose high auapwe Rome hath stood 
So long. B. Jbnson. 

this sense, it is generally plural ; as, “ Un- 
der his auspices success is certain.^’ 

AU-SP1"CIAL (a.vv-spish' 9 . 1 ), a. Relating to prog- 
nostics. Johnson, 

AU-SPf"CIO;TS (SLw-sp^sh'us, 66), a, 1. Having 
omens of success ; prosperous ; fortunate. 
**^Ausmcious chief.” _ Dryden. 

2. Favorable ; propitious ; lucky ; happy. 
" Auspicious gales. ^ Shak, 

Syn. — Auspicious circumstances 5 prosperous or 
fortuuate in business | a prosperous enterprise ; a fa, 
vorable wind ; a propitious season ; a lucky incident ; 
a happy coincidence. 

AU-SPP'CIOUS-LY (Stw-spish'us-le), ad. Prosper- 
ously; favorably; happily. ‘ Dryden, 

AU-SPl'^CIOlTS-NfiSS (Iw-spfsh'us-nfis), n. Prom- 
ise of happiness ; prosperity. ’ Johnson. 

AU-STERE', a. [Gr. alkm/jpos ; L. austerus ; It. ^ 
Sp, austero ; Fr. ausUre,] 

1. Harsh to the taste; having acerbity. 

Austere wines diluted with water.” Arhuthnot, 

2. Severe ; harsh ; rigid ; ascetic ; rigorous ; 
stern; crabbed. 

Be not unlilce all others, not austere 

As thou art strong, inflexible as steeL Milton, 

3. (F. Ajrts,) Scrupulously truthful. FairhoU, 

Syn. — Austero master, temper, or habit; severe 

{ mnisliment; harsh manners; ripd justice; ascetic 
labit ; rigorous discipline j stem &cree ; crabbed tem- 
per ; sour aspect. The painter is austere in the treat- 
ment of a subject when he rejects all ornament or 
adventitious aid. — See Harsh. 

AU-STERE'LY, ad. Rigidly; severely; sternly. 
B^ppcritcsaiwfcn?l?/talk 

Of purity, ana place, and innocence. MUton. 
AU-STERE'NESS, n, 1. Quality of being au- 
stere ; roughness of taste. Johnson, 

2, Severity ; austerity ; rigor. " The au^ 
sterertess of my life.” Shak, 

AU-STfiR'l-TY, n. Severity ; excessive rigor ; 
mortified life ; harsh discipline. " The atwfer- 
ity of a capuchin.” Addison, 

Austerity of monastic life ; severity of dis- 
cipline ; rigor of punishment or of the laws. 


AU'STRAL, a, [L. australis ; amtery the south 
wind.] Relating to the south ; southern. 
" Austral signs.” Johnson, 

AU-STRAL-A'SIAN (-a'shau), a, {Oeog,) Relat- 
ing to Australasia. Smart. 

Au-STRAL-A'SIAN (-a'shan), n, (Geoy.) A na- 
tive of Australasia. p, Cyc, 

Au-^TRA'Ll-ANjjja, {Oeog,) Pertaining to Au- 
atralk or New Holland. P, Cyo, 

AU-STRA'LJ-AN, n, {Oeog,) A native of Au- 
stralia or New Holland. P, Cyc, 

Au'STRAL-rZE, V, n. To tend towards the 
south, as one pole of a magnet. Browne, 


Aus'TR|-AN, n. [Ger. bster^ eastern, and mcA, 
kingdom.] {Oeog.) A native of Austria. Coxe, 

Aus'TRJ-an, a, {Geog.) Relating to Austria. 

t Aus'TRJNE, a. Southern ; austral. Bailey, 

t A U 'STRING- jg:R, n. [Old Fr. austouTy a gos- 
hawk.] A falconer ; an astringer. Coieelh 

AUS'TRO-MAN-CY, n, [L. austeTy the south 
wind, and Gr. pavreia, prophecy.] Divination 
by the winds, Dunglison. 

i* AU'TAR-£JHY, W. [Gr. ; rtUrof, self, and 

government.] Absolute power ; self-suf- 
ficiency. Milton,- 

t AU'TgR, n, [Fr. auteL] An altar. Chaucer, 

AU-TH£n'T1C, ^ dvdsvrucdsf vouched 

AU-TH£n"T 1-CAL, J for, warranted ; &vQivTrjs, an 
absolute ruler, one who has power and can 
delegate it ; L. authenticus ; It. ^ Sp. autentico ; 
Fr. authentigiie.] 

1. Resting on proper authority ; properly at- 
tested ; genuine ; real ; true. 

Being examined on these material defects in the authenti- 
calno«s of a paper produced bv them as authentic^ [they] 
conM /rive no soil of account how it happened to be without 
a signature. Burke, 

2. {Greek Mus.) Noting modes or keys whose 

tones were related to the tonic, in contradis- 
tinction to the plagal modes, whose tones were 
related to the fifth or dominant, Dwight, 

Syn. — Authentic history or news ; authentic work ; 
genuine text ; genuine materials ; true story or histo- 
ry ; real occurrence. 

“ A genuine book is that which was written by the 
person whose name it bears as the author of it. An 
authentic book is that which relates matters of fact as 
they really happened. A book may be genuine without 
being authentiCy and a book may be authentio without 
being Bp, Watson, — Dr. Hill, m his “ Lec- 

tures, »» reverses the definition' of authentic, and 
changes that of genuine as follows: — **! oppose 
the word auHientic to supposititious (or apocryphal), 
the word genuine to vitiated, I call a book authentic 
which was truly tiio work of the person whose name 
it bears. I call a book genuine which remains in all 
material points the same as when it proceeded from 
the author.” Dr, Rill, 

AU-THfiN'Tl-OAL-LY, ad. In an authentic man- 
ner. "Not yet authentically decided.” Browne, 

AU-THJ&N'Tl-CAIr-NftSS, «. Quality of being 
authentio ; authenticity. 

Nothing can be more pleoeant than to see virtuosos about 
a cabinet of medals descanting upon the value, rarity, and 
auihenticaltiess of the several pieces. Adaison. 

AU-THfiN'TJ-CATE, v, a, [i, authenticated ; 
pp, AUTHENTICATING, AUTHENTICATED.] To 
prove authentic ; to give credit or validity to by 
establishing the author or authority. 

I have authenticated two portraits of that prince. Walpole. 

AU-THfiN-TI-CA'TIQN, n. Act of authenticat- 
ing ; a proper or legal attestation. Gladstone, 

AU-TH^lN-Tlg'l-TY, n. The quality of being 
authentic, or of resting on proper authority; 
authenticalness ; genuineness. Walpole, 

t AU-THEN'TIC-LY, odf. Authentically. "Judi- 
cially and avthentichj made.” HaU, 

tAU-THfeN'Tje-NfiSS, n. Authentic^. "The 
awthenticness of that decree.” Hammond. 

AU-THEN'TJCS, n, vl, {Civil Xmw,) A Latin 
translation, from me Greekj of the Novels or 
New Constitutions of Justinian, made by an 
anonymous author; — so called because the 
Novels were translated entire, to distinguish 
it from the epitome made by Julian. BurnU, 

AU'THQR, n. [L. auctori It. autorei Sp.atflfor; 
Old Fr. autour ; Fr. avdewr,] 

1. He to whom any thing owes its origin; 
originator ; creator ; maker ; first cause* 


Thou art my fktlmr, thou my emAwry thou 
My being gav’st me. 


MiWre, 


2. One who composes a work of science or 
literature ; the first writer of any thing, dxstinet 
from a tramlodor or compiler a composer; a 
writer. 

An cMthor luu the choice of his own ihoughti (md words, 
which a translator has not. Xhrydsn. 

AnoutAor! ’T is a venerable namet , ^ 

How few deserve it t and what numbers elaimf JPope, 

The chief glory of every people arises from Ita authore. 

Johnson, 

Stq. — S ae Wbitbr.. 
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AUTUMN 


t^U'THOR, c. a. 


** What hand hath atcihored it.*’ Beatu ^ FL oit-VPHiCAL. 


to efFect. | AU-TO-Bf-Q.GRlPH'IC, a. Same as Axjtobio- 


AU-TO-GRAPiriC, Re 

Air-TQ-GRAPH'I>OAL, Jgiaph. 


P a. Relating to an auto* 
5giaph. Gent, Mag, 


AU'THQR-isSS, w. A female author. Pope, AU-TO-BI-Q-GIIAPII'J-CAL, a. Relating to au- Au-TOG'RA-PHV, 1. A person’s 

iiS^This word is now well establislied. Heretofore tobiography. Ba. licv. writing; autograph. ^ 

avtkor was commonly applioil to writers of both AU-TO-Bl-OG^RA-PHIST, 7i, Same as Autotji- 
sexes and some still so use it. oGitkpirEii. ‘ Month, liev, 

Au*TO-B|.OG’RA-PnY, n, [Gr. awr/Jy, self, (itdSf 
authorship, [u.] oo y. life,' and to write.] The biography or 

AU’TIIOR-Ii^M, n. Authorship, [n.] Atiita Seward. life of a person written by himself. Bmnde. 

AU-Tn(")U'i-TA-TlVE, a. 1. Having duo au- Syn.--fc3ee Biography. 
thority; exercising authority ; commanding. Au.TO-OAR’POUS, a. [Gr. airdy, by one’s self, 

It in of pcnloui oouscdiicnce thtit fojcigiuTa should have and raoTTds, fruit.] (Bot.) Noting fruit not «ad- 
oMhoniutxve inUucnco upoti the subjects ot any hcrent to the calyx ; superior. Lmdky. 

2. Dictatorial; magisterial; peremptory, Au-TOeil^TIigJSr, n. ; pi. 

The mock avthm tUxUve manner of the one, and the insipid [ (}r, nfirfi yWwis of native stock ; aurdy, one’s own, 

ttilrth of the other. bwxjt. and yOum, land, country.] One who is supposed 

Syn.“™Woo Magihteuial. l^ave sprung from the soil itself on which he 

AU-TIIOR’I-TA-TIVE-IjYi o,d. In an authorita- lives ; one of the aborigines or first luhahitants 
tive inannor.’ * Clarke. of a country. Ed. Her. 


AU-TO-BI-Q-GRAPil {-CAL, a. itciating to au- aU-ToG'RA-PHY# D A person’s o^v^^ hand- 
tobiography. Ed. liev. writing; autograph. K?iox. 

AU-T0-B{*0G'RA-PHIST, n. Same as Autoth- , 2. A process in lithography by which a urit- 

oGitAPUEii. ‘ Month, liev. i«g ox drawing is transferred from paper to 

AU-TO-B|.OG’RA-PnYj [Gr. awr/Jy, self, j ^ ^ . • r t 

life, and to write.] The biography or AU-loM A-TAL, a. Automatic, [k.] Todd. 

life of a person written by himself. Brande. AU’TO-MAth, n. [Gr. niro/iad/jc ; aiV^ic.self, and 
Syn.--fc3ee Biography. /mfAiv, to learn.] One who is self-taught. Smait. 

Au-TO-OAR’POIts, a, [Gr. airdy, by one’s self, Au-TO-mAt'IC, 1. Relating to an au- 

nmi ra^TTdy, fruit.] iBot.) Noting fruit not ad- Au-TO-MAT'i-CAL, Uomaton ; noting opera- 


hcrent to the calyx ; superior. Lmdky. 

A U- ToeiP Tiigjr, n . ; pi. a v-Tnpjr ' tiiq-nh^. 
[Gr. avT&)(()mt\ of native stock ; aurdy, one’s own, 
and land, country.] One who is supposed 
to have sprung from the soil itself on which he 
lives ; one of the aborigines or first inliahiiants 
of a country. Ed. Her. 


lions carried oii by self-acting machinery. 

It i.i in our modcrit cotttui and flax tutllH Iluit aMlomaflfe 
nxwratiouH me (Urtidnycd to most udvantniio. fVc, 

^. {Med.) Acting of itself; spontaneous; — 
applied to those inuseular actions which are 
not dependt'iit on the will or other act of the 
mind. DungUson. 


established govVriiment ; dominion. aiifl govern.] Goveriimont exereisiul 

If ,«»«•(>,. poxf-r »ot. , >y a IH'rson ; "jvea imwcr. ‘‘Ah- 

It wii^u imid with poor Antonio, shtii. torrxtvg and supremacy within itsvli. Soidh. 

P^\ Agents of established government ; as, r"ro-(jRAT, n. [Gr. ahroxc^ttnU, ruling by one’s 
** U ho civil self.*! Au absolute sovereign <>r ruler, (in. Her. 

3. Rule; sway; ascendency; influence from . ^ 

Superiority of eiidowmeut or eouditiou. An-T<.>-(?KA'r {O, Relating to an uutoc- 

TrutU, vrlHduin, nanctitiuio hcvcw und pure, Al A b, S raC\* ; absolute. G lover. 


Superiority of eiidowmeut or eouditiou. An-T<.>-(?KA'r'in, Relating to an uutoc- 

TrutU, vrlHddin, nanctitiuio hcvcw und pure, Al A b, ) rucy ; absolute. Glover. 

Mcm'ic, lint lu tt tic lUiiiitiot dmu pluccu, ^ , ' . * , . 

wiu‘mcttu»‘u«/yi<»Ji///iam<'n. Mdttm, A(f-T<,>-(!RAT’HJAb-Ly, aa. Ill the manner of 

4. Delegated power, an autocrat. f ’/t. Hng, Jtec. 

thes^hU thingtif fAo- t 6C TQJti , ». [Or.] An autocrat. Smart. 

t Air-T(.>-CU;).-T<'>R'l.C AI.. «, [Or. 

Plays «ueh UuitttHtU* trli-ki liidmr hi«li Ilvavcn Humo as Al’TOOllATlCAb- Pmwn. 

Aamrtkiitlunvitrti'lnwwi). MMr, , ^ 

6. A witness ; a person or writing that oifrers Air-l’oC^Ri^-TlUCJB, fotnalc absolute sov- 

corroboratiug evidence. AU-TfXJ'EiJt-TRlX, J ereign or autocrat. Davis. 

fiomethiu«n»iv<*ht»ftidoftliIf, which 1 would be fflwl to At n The office of nn auto- 

dad by wiawi'etaiuiM/Am/f/^miitlrmed^ mwif T9-t4iAi-»uu, «, Ane onice 01 an anco- 

WUh roiffurrt lo It lit th« gre«tf»t Wl'ihncw to » autocracy. t /i. Vo, 


A I ! -'!’<>( ! R A'f’ l-G A b, ) racy ; absolute. Glover. den agon cy . 

mwm. Ali-T<.)-(;BAT't-<!4.ULY,a(i. In the nmnuiT of attW 

an autocrat. (>n, hng, liev. wul jmrimw'w, 

AU'-TOC [Or,] An autocrat. jS'wa/*^, govorniftlm i««*tl«iiH^<it*'tlm*^grcttt Uiun tfi' R 

^ foarmd the IntriMuen of policy . (iUmviU. 

t AU-T9 -CUA-ToR’{- 0AL, rt, [Gr. ttt/roAcp»ropof<Ji.] .j . f,v»fro A 

, Hume UK Ai’TooRATiCiVi,. Pmrson. t AtMoM A-lOL/3, «. A 


Aii-TOM'^-TON.*^ ; — both in good use. hm- 

toototony from Gr. mV/J^arwi/ j avnti, sedf, and 
to seek, to strive.] 

1. A machine .so const ruet<‘d as to appear to 

be self-moving in imitating some of the actions 
of men or animals. Vre. 

2. Any eondiinntion or structure which 

moves or operates by an oxtruncous but hid- 
den agency. 

G(Ml may rationally ha supponcd to have IVnincd no #ri*c«rt 
and udnurnbln ttu xuitomaton au tho a(>rU],tot uevciHi i*nd« 
and pttrpont'u. /iofjfc. 

II Ib srciitcr to nndcrutand the art wlicrcby the AlmlttUty 


• intnsucu of policy. OUmvill. 

’A-T0&3, a. Automatical. Browne* 


The office of an anto- 

f’A. Ob* 


attribute Inllnitc m'llU to piirticulttranthora. and to raftiM arrnux rta jwrr/iu_ 

hU own jiiflyuu'ut to Time, tins author of all authoni. and AUl h (an to-oa-BI. )* «. * pb AtTTOih* 

tluircflw of all unfAoWty. Hfunin. JOA-^Ffi. [VoYi., (Wt of tmj(nm*l 

6, Cogency of evidence; weight of testimo- jiVTO^Dli^Fh) (ft«'ip-Uo-fii’), w. ; pb aittos- 
ny. of the {Scriptures.” Hooker* df fk, f Sp,, A. | 


7. A precedent, or an act or decision worthy l. A public soleihnity held b 
to be followed aa a precedent; as, **The au- the luinusition in Mpaiu and l^r 
t/toritks cited in courts of law.** jiul-dtdlvery, at which extracts 

Syn.'-^Avit/writ!/ of a prince; mvrrelirnty of tho (rtw/cw) of oifenders, and the 

constitution, of the laws, of the iwople ; dxmintm <if iiounced by the judges, wer 

ail empire , ruU of a monarch ; /may of an orator which niiHomtion was conierred 
when he Kiiina an aneendeneft over tlio multHiide hy tiMiiiciit. and those eondc 

trails., I to tl”aorXr a 
10 porauado. 4,,^. p,.„p,.ri} c ill,., I, ou.t, 

AU’TlIQR-f-ZA-BLE, «. That may be author- tion of the \tctiiit.stonk phiec inn 
ized. censure aufkorizabk*** Ilnmmtmd* wards, under the authoritv of tiie civil judg<% a j 
AU-THQR-I-ZA'TION, », Act of authorizing ( wrretaiy to the InquiMtum ttUcncliiiK. Urundt. \ 

#«tftbU$hTnent iiy untlim ity. l!<m* , The rcUurieua Imjwrf ijf the /V * 

^ tlu* itrciMii'tatici* iif lt» twing ct»htjratti 

AU’THQR-IZR, V. a. y. AtrTirouiaSKX) ; PP* au- ihwc udicr hu|nU> .if the vhuirh, 

THOiiizxNG. ACTirouizi.i).] 2. A Hintilar solemnity for the 

X. To endow witli authority ; to sanction ; to teiice of hcridiee, at which only 
Justify. the Iunui>.iiiou were present, 

Tlitioc arc brut which have bwnn lonfwt iwcHvwS 3- 1 iu* sc-utenee or COudc 
wad 9tah»irx»il Itt a nation t»y cuattom oati aw. Txtm^iiA* nouiieed by the ImpliHItlon MpOJ 

All virtue llwt ta a piiwcr of tlcnytag muf towa dMlwi Vldlial. 

wltcra rvuooii d(M*x !u>t ar.rAiiii:c tUrm, ZrOaav. ^ ... 

Btf* rwwoii in v-oguc wUh th# multltwdavli»alME<i^ the details of all 

aw any nun*c»w'. Umsk* familiar to tlui Ktialish fHihUr In a 

*. To mak« logal or r%W. ^3^ “ °?'-^'. <,• 

tliwntlcr, MiuftiBLoit, and wickttdMiws ta |d» sci^ bnahsil ho»ramrr,«>Vvn Wnoa (»• 

tmth Xems* tion is ajiaicaa 

ajrga.--SwCOMMlmio)i. t Al/-TO*«l'l»E.At, «. [Or. •» 

Ai;'TH9K*l2BI>(k-'ik9>^i>d). f-o- U>OiiK «i- bogotM, Mit^ona. 

thority ; .upportod by authority. AU-TOf 'iJ-.N’.ifrt, «. Anti^Mlt 

AD*TH9R-J^fe3H, G. >Vithout an author. **Tra- tieuWly to aoldeHii^, and 

ditlon and an autkerkss pamphlet.** FuUsr* iiictnK are united bylte lug p:tr 

AC'TB<;>K-lANO,it. A petty author. Ookridgt. •tth.tauo.. 

AV'TROK-tT, IWlimKhiB to an author. “He Au ^-OBA PH, »: 

keep* hb o»m auilMy zoerrte.*' [u.) rouin-r. J" ?2r 


AlT-T<‘lM'E-TPR, M. lOr. airiSs, self, and fiirpov, a 
measure,] An instniuient for meas- 
uring the quantity of moisture. HVh/c. 

AH-Tr)MT>bri’R, «. [Gr. a deserter.] 

(Min.) A silieiite of alumina mixtul with the 
oxides of rune and iron, though it bears no rc- 
semblutice to an ore ; (*ull«‘<l niso gahnite* Dana, 

j#ff-ro-A'*o 71. (ZofiL) A genua of crus- 
taceans fmuul in the Adriatic Sea. (Jurisr* 


m-urm ^ 7?. ; pu ^Hro.v- i ^rr-ro-A^O ’JlfA’-.-?, 7 i. (ZofiL) A genus of crus- 
”1 hiw hy tlio Court of 

the Inquisition in vSpaiu and l^ortugul. It was a f AIJ-T<}-n 6’MI-.^N, 7». One who praetises au- 
jnil-d(‘hv<*ry, at which extracts from llu* trials tonoiny. Baxter* 

laifioe) of oifenders, and the sentenees pro- i * * \ 

Iiounced by the judges, were read; after AU-*! Q-N6M fC, Relating to autmioniy, hay* 
which niiHuliitiott was conferred on tliose who ^ power of self-govtTumeut. Ee, Hei\ 


which niiHofiitiott was cimrerred on tliose who smi-goverumeiu. i'.e. nee. 

were peniieut, and those condemned to death a, [fir, self, and I'fJ/en, 

were transferred to the secular authority. Here a law.] Self-govi*rned ; autonomie. [lu] (‘Htigi 
the awfo, proper! j so c ill f(U ended. Theexecu- . t r/i i ...i 

tion of the \ictim.s took phiee immedUtrh after- t AI.-ToN 0'*J!Yt tt. [fir, AvrovoftUi ; self, and 
wards^ under the authoritv of tiie civil judg<% a i ^ ^ he living nccorclmg to one s own 

secret 11 v to the IiuiuiMticm ttttcudiiitr. Bninde* or mind ; »elf-««verniuent. i . Bmky* 


Tha rcUfriauii import of tha nv/o /V f. w«*. toy AU«T0I*'M10, > * Seen with Olls''S OWn SVes t 

Hu* ufitn toaing tWil.ratMl t toanday, or . ,, . r C 

iHimr tidirr h«itnltt> Ilf the chttirh. tretmU. A^f-TOP V SUtOptRai. rrHUICIt* 

a. AHinuIarHcdemnity for the trial and Ai;*Trtr-»Y, n* [Or. mhdt, self, and 

teiice of heretics, at which only the officials of \ ^ 

the Iuiiui-.nimi were present, Brandt* with one*« own eyes; ocukr 

3. T hv s.-utenee or coudeninntum pro- evidence ; examination by erne’s self. Qmney. 
noiiiieed by the Inquisition upon a single indi- 3 , ^ post-mortem examination. Mott 

vidwab Brande, , . ' ... 

grAs the details ofaneafa-Wi,// warn ffriit made fAir-Tt^P’Tf-CAb, a, Perceived hy one’s own 
ftoiSllar to tlw KtisMsh iwthHr in in ammni of the eyes. By autoptwai experience/* iSee/yn. 

Puri.i»».ir7..nit ».f u.. i>luu» tnw iwiMlly pwviilwj »-'» fJM 1 by opmU* fvWence. Jlrvwnc. 


tion U ajKiloin 4d. 


tAr-To-t4rnf:i)-!-A.'<'Ti.CAt» (iw-t^skW-Ms V 
kflK a. [Gr, ^pt4u self, ana sviliaeroedt, done 
otf-hand,] Hasty; slight, Martin, 


It. A petty author. Cokridgs* sttbstanct. Ogit^k,, 

Atf^TBOR-tTr Belonging to an author. « He 
keeps bis own auikariy socrets/* rit.] t^oirjter* end ypiMvi, to vmte , rr. antftyrftpho,\ A pi r- 
Kvvpff WWAA »«•« ovfc*. lit .. , hmidnntmg ; an i^rt^mal Mgitature j 

AU’TH^It-glllP, A. Btate of heing an author. or manuscript, in oppo'dtmn ti> an npotfraph^ < 
Ar-'lXVItH“*G*R.\-PHeRt O. [St« Aimimcmna- oroapy, autUcr\fiuti^rapA.** If nrton, 

i*ur .] UiH- v.b<i u » Itt « bis own Wfo* Beydjgss, f Al/-TdG*R m, AulogripliliHil. | 


t a, [Or* abrtyfr4$*] Self- otf-hand.] Hasty; slight, Martin, 

a,^*C^.vTrT. Au.Tg.TIieif«.*. Th.a«trin.»f 

AU.T^'<}-.N<*frt,^Anti^«ja»^«M>nrfp«r- oxtoSuo* of Ood. fm.] MmmAr. 

ticularly to aoldtrinff, am ngiuRiui? that the ^ 

iiictaK are united hyfhjslng part i.r tlu-ir imn f AH'TVIiN (Iw’ipsti), «, [X*. iwrftwiww#, for gsno* 
auhstanet. Ogit ue,, it i mmm t aagaou to Inertaae ; Xt.otiloii- 

AU-TO^aAPH. «. {Or. at*,:. *‘*«~“*I 


mi Ft, mdammA Th# soason at 

the year Iwtween nummer aiiu winter, emuprU- 
\niK,a0rammimtJlgt the prrif»d fimu the autuui- 
nal equlfiox. about the 22d of Kepti»iither» to 
the winter aoMlcty ahout the 22d or Deeemkor* 
— ** Autumn tmputarty eomprWs [in Eng* 
AiiNsf I August, fiepV'tuher, and Octidwr *' (Jaho* 


JL, Xt, I e, e, *, irnfi J, 0, t, 0, c. tr. **9H I a, 9 , 1 , Q, v> T. Omww.- TAMM, VAU, rABT» tAtX; ui'.tK utR( 
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son) ; but in the United States, September, Oc- 
tober, and November. 

Spring and autumn here 

Danced hand m hand. MUton, 

Then came the autumn, all in yellow clad. 

As though he joyed in his plenteous store, 

Laden with fruits, that made him laugh, full glad 
That he had banished hunger. Upenser. 

Au-TtJM'NAL, a. Belonging to autumn. 

Foliage rich with some autumnal tint. Gilpin. 

.Sfutiimnal equinox, the time when the sun crosses 
the equator, going southward, about the S2d of Sep> 
tember. See Equinox. — Also the point at which 
the sun ia at the time of the autumnal equinox, being 
one of the two points of intersection of the ecliptic 
with the equator. 

t AU-TOm'NI-TY, n. The season or fruits of au- 
tumn ; harvest time, or harvest. Bp. Hall. 

Jux-E'SIS, n. [L., from Gr. av^qtris, increase.] 
{Rhet.) Amplincation. Peacham. 

t AuX-ET'JC, a. Increasing. Hutchinson. 

Aus:-iL'lAR (dwg-zll'y?ir), a. Assisting; auxil- 
iary, “'To meet alone, ... or seek avxiliar 
force.” Pope. 

t AU:5f-lL'IAR fdwg-zil'y^r), n. A helper ; an 
aider ; an auxiliary. Glover. 

Aux-Il'IAR-LY, ad. By way of aid. Coleridge. 

Au^-Il'IA-RY (dwg-zH'y?t-r§)> [TL* auxilium, 
aid.J Hclp'ing ; assisting. “ With aiixiliary 
or aid soldiers, lightly armed.” Holland. 

AU^-Il'IA-RY (dwg-zll'ya-re), n. 1. A helper; 
an assistant ; a confederate. South. 

2. {JMU.) pi. Foreign troops assisting, “One 
legion and a few auxiliaries.''^ Gibboti. 

.auxiliary verb, ( Oram.) a verb that helps to form 
some of tho tenses of other verbs. .auxiliary scales, 
(Mus.) the six keys or scales, consisting of any keys 
major with its relative minor, and the attendant key 
of each. — Auxiliary quantity, (Math.) a quantity in- 
troduced to simplify some mathematical operation. 

t Au:^'-lL-I-A'TigN, n. Help; aid. Bailey. 

t Au:^-lL'rA.T9-EY, a. Assisting. Sandys. 

A-VAIL' (^-vU'), V. a. [L. valeo, to be able, to 
be worth ; It. valere ; Sp. valer ; Fr. valoir.) \i. 
AVAILED ; pn. AVAILING, AVAILED.] 

1. To profit; to benefit; to advance the in- 
terest of ; — with of before the thing used ; as, 
“To avail myself, yourself, or hims^ of some 
advantage.” 

Now will It best avail your maiesty 

To cross the seas, and to be ci owned in France. Shak. 

Yet all this uvaiUth mo nothing. Es&i. v. 13. 

2. To promote ; to prosper ; to assist. 

Meantime he voyaged to explore the will 
Of Jove (HI high DodoiuUs holy lull. 

What means itiiglic best his bale return avail. Pope. 

To avail one*$ self of , to take advantage of. 

.^-VAIL' ( 91 -vaiO, t?* n. To be of advantage. 

The prayer of a righteous man availeth much. Jeaws v. 16. 
Nor can my strength avail, unless by thee 
Endued with force I gain die victory. Pryden, 


vast body of snow, ice, earth, ifec., sliding down 
a mountain. Lyell. 

Once more, hoar mount! widi thy sky-pointing peaks, 

Oft from whose feet the avalaau^tte. unheard. 

Shoots do^ nward. Csleridge. 

The avalanchet — the thunderbolt of snow. Myron. 

t A- VALE', v.a. [Fr. avaler, to descend.] To 
let fall ; to depress. Spenser. 

t A-VALE', V. n. To sink ; to descend. Spenser. 

fA-vANCE' (a-vins'), [Fr. avancer.) To ad- 
vance ; to profit. Chaucer. 

t A-VAnt'AGE, w. [Fr.] Advantage. Chaucer. 

A VANT— COURIER (?i-vang'k8-r5r) [a-vSng'kS-rSr, 
Ja . ; a-vSng'k8r'ya', K . ; av'Sng-kSr'er, Sm.], 
n. [Fr. ava7it‘‘Coureiir.) A messenger who is 
despatched before to notity the approach of 
others ; a harbinger ; a forerunner, Todd. 

fA-VANTE' (a-v'Ant'), v. a. [Fr. vanter.) To 
boast ; to vaunt. Chaucer. 

A-VANT'— GUARD (k-vant'gard or si-v&ng'gard) 
[?i-vant'gird, W. P. J. ; ^-vStunt'gdrd, S.; 
Ct-vAng'gard, Ja . ; a-v3ng'g*Ard, K. S?».], n. [Fr. 
avant, before or forward, and garde, guard.] 
{Mil.) The van 1 the first body of an army. 

Hayward. 

A- VAN'TU-rIne, n. See Aventurinb. W. Ency. 

A V'A-RIce, n. [L. avarUia ; It. amj'izia ; Sp, 
avaricia; Fr. avarice.] Insatiable desire of 
gain, or property; cupidity; penuriousness; 
covetousness. 

4. thosc who httvc but few good qual- 

I . I .<■«(>' ii.» ^ • iu s- . This IS a weed that will grow in a 

• I *•. . Hughes. 

Syn. — Mcarice and penunausness keep what is 
gained by covetousness and cupidity. 

Av-A-RI"CIOIIS (av-a-rtsh'us, 66), a. Having 
an insatiable love of gain ; penurious ; miserly ; 
sordid; covetous; parsimonious; niggardly. 

Your avartefous, money -getting man is generally a char- 
acter of wonderful discretion. HorsUy. 

Syn . — The avaricious are unwilling to part with 
their money ; the covetous are eager to obtain money ; 
the sordid and niffgardly are mean in their dealings 
with others ; the miserly, the parsimonious, /ind the 
penurious are mean to themselves as well as to others. 

AV-A-Rl"OIOyS-LY (aiv-?L.rlfsh'us-lf), ad. In a 
sordid or niggardly manner. * Goldstnith. 

Av-A-Rl"ci0ys-Ni&ss (av-g-rlsh'us-ngs), n. The 
qu'ality of bemg avaricious. * Richardson. 

t A V'A-R-O^J'S, a. Covetous ; avaricious. Gower. 

A-vAsT', interj. [It. § Sp. haata, it is enough.] 
(NauA.) Hold I stop ! stay 1 enough ! Dana. 

[av-j-ar', Sm. C. Cl. IFd.; a-va'titr, 
K. Maunder], n. In Hindoo mythology, an in- 
carnation of deity, and his appearance in some 
manifest shape upon earth. P. Cyc. 

t A-vAunCE'M5NT, n. [Fr. avancement.] Ad- 
vancement. Bale. 


^-YAIL', n. [Old Fr, availe.] 

1- Profit; advantage; benefit; use; service. 
“ Truth ... of no more avail to us.” Locke. 

2. pi. Proceeds arising from labor, the sale of 
goods, or from any investment. Stoddard. 

Byn.— 'His efforts were of no avail, and without 
profit conferred no benefit, and gamed no ad- 

vantage. Talents are of use when employed in the 
smfias of the public. 

jJ.-VAIIi-A-BIL' 1-TI^ n. Quality of being availa- 
ble ; suitableness tor accomplishing a purpose ; 
arail^bleness. HaugTvton. 

jf-vAlL'A-BLE, a. 1. That maybe used with suc- 
cess or advantage; profitable ; useful. “What- 
soever was avatlcme to our salvation/^ Udal. 

2. Having binding fbree ; valid. 

Laws hummi are available by cemsent. MSoaher, 

^-VAlL'A-BLE-NfiSS, n. 1. Power to promote 
ap. end. “ Efficacy or avtdlablemss.** , Hale. 

2. Legal force ; validity. Jbhr^m. 

A-VAil'A-BLY. orf. L Powerfully; profitably; 
advantageously. Johnson. 

2. Le^ly; validly- Johnson. 

fA-VAII/MJlNT, ». Usefiilness; avail. Bailey. 

AV-^-lAN 9HB', [hv-a-HLMsh', K.\ av'a-WngBh, 
Sm.j, n. [Fr., from asxtlsr, to descend.] A 


A-VAUNT', interj. Hence ! begone ! Shak. 

t a-vAunt' (a-vlnt'), V. a. [See Taunt.] To 
boast ; to vaunt. Ahp. Cranm&r. 

t A-vAUNT', V. n. [Fr. avant, forward.] To 
come before ; to advance. Spenser. 

t A-vAunt', 1 n. Boasting. “ If he gave 
t AtVAUNT'ANCE, > atight, he durst make 

t A-vAUNT'HY. ) Chawer. 


ft- [L. ave, hail! be thou happy! imper- 
ative of aveo.] The first part of the salu- 
tation, used by the Homan Catholics, to the 
Virgin Mary ; an abbreviation of Ave Maria, or 
HaU Mary. 


Nine hundred paternosters every day. 

And thrice nine hundred aves, she was wont to say. I^penser, 


f A-VfiL', V. a. [L. CBvello.) To pull away- “ Yet 
are not those parts aveltedP Brottme. 

L A prayer to the Virgin 
A'V5— MA'RY, )Mary, beginning with these 

words. 


Mumbling our Ave-Mariss with our beads. 

2. in Rom. Cath, cotmtries, a particular time, 
about half an hour after sunset, and' also at 
early dawn, when the bells ring, and the.people 
repeat the Ave^Mdria. Ogikne. 


A V-ip-NA'CEOys (a.v-f-na'sliu9, 66), a. [L. avena, 
oats.] Belonging to, or like, oats, [r.] Ash. 

Av'?N-a§JE, n. [L. avena, oats.] (Law.) A 
quantity of oats paid as a rent. Cowell. 

t Av-^I-NAUNT', G. [It. avv&tiente; Fr. avenaTit.] 
Becoming ; well-looking. Chaucer. 

AV'jp-NER* n. See Avenor, 

A-v£N 9^E' (a-venj'), v. a. [Fr. venger.] [f. 

AVENGED ; pp. AVENGING, AVENGED.] 

1. To treat with revenge ; to take revenge 
upon. 

TTiou sh^t not avenge, nor bear any gmdgc asainst, the 
children of thy people. Lcmt. xix, la 

2. To award just punishment for ; to take 
satisfaction for. 

He will avenge the blood of his servants. Xievt. xxxii. 4S. 

3. To execute punishment, or take satisfac- 
tion, in behalf of another ; to vindicate. 

And shall not God avenge his own elect? Zuke xviu. 7. 

Avenge, O Lord, thy slaughtered saints, whose bones 

Lie scattered on the Alpine mountains cold. MUton. 

Syn. — To avenge is to punish in behalf of anoth- 
er ; to vindicate is to defend another. The wrongs of 
a person are avenged, and his rights vindicated. To 
revenge is to retaliate, or punish for one’s self, and is 
unchristian — See Retaliation. 

t A-Vto^E' (a-vgnj'), ». Revenge. Spenser. 

fA-VJ^N'^EANCE, n. Vengeance. * Philips. 

A-vfiX^rE'Ft^L, a. Revengeful, [r.] Ec. Rev. 

A-ViSNQrE'M^lNT, n. Act of avenging. Spenser. 

A-VjsN'^l^R, n. One who avenges. Hryden. 

t A-v:&N'9!?R-fiSS,n. A female avenger, Spenser. 

t AV'Jfi-N6R, n. [Old Fr. avenor, from L. avena, 
oats.] {^Feudal Law.) An officer of the king of 
England’s stable, who provided oats for nis 
hoises. Birch. 


Av'jgN^, n. {Bot.) The herb bennet, a perennial 
rosaceous plant ; Geum urhanum. Miller. 

Av'®N-TA1L, n. [Norman Fr. aventailU ; Fr. 
avant, before, and taille, shape.] The face- 
guard, or movable front of a helmet, through 
which the air was breathed ; ventail. Fairhok, 

t A-VllNT'yRB, n. [Fr. aventure ; avenir, to 
happen.] {Law.) A mischance, 'causing a man’s 
death, without felony, as when he is drowned 
or burnt ; — properly, adventure. Cowell. 

A-Vj&N'Ty-RiNE, n. [Fr.] {Min.) A species of 
quartz minutely spangled throughout the mass 
with yellow scales. Dana. 

AV'Jg;-NUB (av'§-ntl), n. [Fr. ; h, to, and venir, 
to come.] 

1. A way by which a place may be entered ; a 
passage ; an entrance. 

Good guards were set up at all the avenues of tbe city. 

Clarendert. 

2. An alley or walk before a house, or in a 

garden generally lined with trees. “Col- 
onnades and avenues of trees.” Burke. 

3. {U, S.) A broad street; as, “Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue,** in Washington, 

t A V' J!R, n. [Low L. avsrium, property ; Fr, 
avoir ^ A work-horse. Fergmon. 


vKR', u. a. [L. ad, to, and verum, the truth ; 
‘ Fr. avherT] p. averred ; pp. averring, 
AVERRED.] To declare posxtivdy ; to affirm ; 
to assert ; to asseverate ; to protest. 


■We may aver, though tlie power of God, be infinite;, the 


Av'®R-A9-E, n. [Low L. averagium ; ad, to, and 
verum] the truth; i. e. to the truth, or near 
the truth. Stdlivan. — Fr. ouvra^e, work ; i, e. 
the work of a day, or as much as is usualy dohe 
in A day. %>elman md Richardson. — LowL. 
averare, to labor or perform service with, carts, 
horses, oxen, &a {averia). Cotoell.J i 

1. A mesn proportion; a medium of any- 
given quantities ; a^, “ An average of pricses/’ 

2. {Law.) A service by horse or carnage an- 
ciently due from a tenant to his lord : — a con- 
tribution made by all the parties concerned in 
a sea-adventure, according to the interest of 
each, to make good a specific loss or expense 
incurred for the benefit of all; soxnel^es 
called general average : — a small duty paid by 
shippers of goods to the master of the ship, 
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AVOUCHABLE 


over and above the freight, in consideration of 
his special care of the cargo ; noted in hills of 
lading by the phrase, “ With primage and avi^- 
age accustomed.” BurrilL 

Upon an avorage^ taking a medium of all the cases. 

AV'jgR-A^^E, 7). O. [z. AVERAGED ; pp, AVERAG- 
ING, AVERAGED,] 

1. To reduce to a mean, as uneven or differ- 
ent quantities ; to make equivalent, as a series 
of unlike terms to one of like terms. 

2. {ComS)^ To distribute among several per- 

sons according to the respective shares of each ; 
to proportion ; as, **To average a loss among 
shippers of merchandise.” BurrilL 

To exist in, or form, a medial 
quantity ; to result in, as a mean term. Grant, 

AV']glIl-A<5rE, a. Being of a mean proportion or 
quality. ** Ordinary or average rate.” A, Smith, 

Av'^IR— CAICE, n. An oatmeal cake ; — called also 
hmer~cake, [Local, Eng.] . Halliwell, 

Xv'JglR-CORN, ». (Law?.) Corn drawn to the 

granary of the lord of the manor by the working 
cattle, or avers^ of the tenant. Boucher. 

Av-^:r-0V-po1s'. Sec Avoirdupois. 

A-ViiU^M^JNT, n, 1. Affirmation ; declaration. 
** Publishing averments and innuondo.s.”i?«rX*c. 

2. (Law?.) An offer of the defendant to justify 
or verify an exception, or of either party, in 
pleading, to prove what ho asserts: — a pos- 
itive statement of facts, in opposition to argu- 
ment or inference : — proof in general. BurrilL 

.flL-VER'N{-AN, a. {Geog.) Belating to the lake 
Avernus, ‘near Naples. P. Cye. 

AV'^iR-PfiN-NY, n, (jRnijr. Law.) Money paid 
towards the lcmg*s carriages, by rent from land, 
instead of service by beasts in kind. Burn. 

n, (BoL) A genus of plants be- 
longing to the wood-sorrel family. P, Oyc. 

A-Vfill'RO-IST, n. One of a sect of philoso- 
phers ; — so called from Avorroes, or Averrho- 
es, an Arabian philosopher and commentator 
on Aristotle. P. Cyo. 

V, a, [li. mbf from, and emneo^ 
to weed out.] To root up. [r.] Xludibras, 

jjfjr More properly written averuneats, 

t Av-5;r-RVN-c.\'tion, n. Act of extirpating. 
** Ai'crrunration of . . . diseases.” Muoinson, \ 

AV-ISR-RVN-cA'TQR, n. {Ilort.) A pruning in- 
strument, having two blades dxed at the end of 
a rod acting liko scissors, Loudon, 

t Av-5R-HA”rrON, M. Hatred ; aversion. “Pro- 
ductive of arcrstiUon and disrespect.” Barrow, 

A-VfiRSE', a, [L. amHOy arereiar, to turn away.] 

1. t Turned away or in another direction. 

Th<* trnrks fnvtfr a lyin« K'*ve, 

And led tli<m*archor bAokwrard ijoin the JOjH/ea. 

2. BisEnclmed; unwilling; reluctant; loath; 
backward; disliking. 

jliiem iUke to flatter or oflknil. I*op«, 

J9E9» Johnson says of this word, ** It has most prop- 
svly before the object of aversion; very fro- 
quantly, but Improperly, to.** Welwter, on tl*e con- 
traiy, says, *<Thw word and ita* derivations oujithi to 
be rollowod l>y to, and nevur by frvm.'** Essuoctabls 
autlioruKN may be cited in HUppoit of both these 
views, and In some eaass tbs sasse author may be 
quoted on each side of the mieadflW. Averse h«m 
the sun’s beam.” MUtm. “ Averse frtnn. all ofiedi- 
eosee.” Hmskm, ” Aveise frotn {leaoe.” CtareMhn, 

** Avonta to any advice.” d^rtndoH, Aveiwe to all 
innovation.” .Siof/I, “ Averse from Venue.” Popo. 
—.Thu prevailing and best nmaorn usa^e is In favor 
of ts, instead of JVsm, after cerrM and aoeraion, and 
beflwe the objecL 

**Tiis words araris and aversion nto more propeHy 
construed with te than from. The examples in' favor 
of the latter prepoHiiioa are l?ey<md cuinparison out- 
numbered by tlUMie in favor of the flinnar. The arflu^ 
ment from ecymotuKy W here of no value, beitiK liken 
from the use of another lansuaie. If, by tiie same 
rule, we were to rerulate all notins and yerbs of 
liROtt orlalni), our pimuit syntax wmitd be over- 
turned. It Ev more ronformable to S'^itish inalofty 
with ce ; the words dtotiko and katrtdy nearly syniuiy- 
momy are tiius construed.” CampbrU^o PktI. Rhet, 

Syn.— to study; untpUting <»r to 

be instructed ; reituctant or dtsisWtsrd ti> perform a 
task } fsflSl to seeeive advice ; Mkmrd in leavniag. 
— aee ADvsiMis, 


A-V£rSE'LY, aa. In a backward direction : — 

* unwillingly ; with aversion. Bavenant, 

A-VERSE'N®SS, n. Backwardness ; unwilling- 

* neKS ; disinclination. Atterbury, 

A-ViiR'srON (g-vSr'shun), n. 1. Kcpugnance ; 
antipathy; moderate hatred; dislike. 

As In religion, so in friendship, he never profbssed love 
•when he had it not, nor disguised hate or atcroion. 

Menu of Hutchinson. 

2. Cause of aversion. 

Self-love and reason to one end aspire; 

Pain their uve/dw/u plcuburc then desire. JPope. 

t A-VER'SIVE, a. Averse ; turning away. 

Those strong-bent huznors 'vhich aversive grew*. Daniel. 

t A-VBR'SIVE-LY, a«f. Backwardly. Chapman, 

A-VERT', V. a. [L. avertOy to turn away.] [t. 
‘ AVERTED ; pp. AVERTING, AVERTED.] To tum 
aside or away ; to ward off. 

Nor Jove averted once his glorious eyes 

Prom that dread eontest. Comy^r. 

O Lordl avert whatsoever evil our swerving may threaten 
unto his church. Hooker. 

A-'VERT', V, n. To tum away. 

Cold, and avertinu from our neighbor’'s good. Thonmn. 

A-VEIlT'ljlR, n. Ho who, or that which, averts. 
^^Arerters and pnrgers ... go together/’Bwrfon, 

ti\-ViiU^Tl-MENT, 7t. Advertisement. MiUon. 

A'VI-A-RY, ». [L. aviarium ; avis, a bird.] A place 
enclosed to keep birds in, IKoWon. 

Av'JD, a. [L. avidm.] Eager for ; greedy, [r.] 
Avid of gold, yet greedier of renown. Oouthep. 

t A- VlD'l-O0S, a. Greedy ; avid. Bale, 

t A-ViD'l-offB-LY, ad. Eagerly; greedily. **Avid- 
zously we drink the wines,” Leland, 

^A-vlD'i-TY, n. (L. aviditas; avidm; aveOy to 

* desire earnestly.] Intense desire ; strong ap- 
petite; voracity; greediness; eagerness. 

AtnVR/ytoknowthe causes of tilings Istlie parent of all 
philosophy. HeUi. 

Syix.— — is in mental dosiros what grepdiness 
i« in animal appotiton. .aridity and grerdinrss roHi>ect 
the desire of posschsing; eagerncssy the gotioral do. 
sire of attaining an object. AMty of desire ; gned- 
iiieus of gain ; ooracity of ap{)etite ; eagernrsu in tlie 
pursuit of pleasure. Heissod with avidity ^ devoured 
with greemness or voracity. 

f a. [Fr. autVar, to make vile or 

cheap.] To depreciate. B, Jenson. 

J JiAT*>RI^Mb*m-Iy [L,] (Law.) 

“ From the bond of ‘matrimony a form of 
divorce ; a total divorce. Whishaw, 

n.; pi. [L., a^tV/A] (ZodL) T\ie 

second class ofvertebratu, comprising the feath- 
ered animals. — See Animad, Cttvier. 

t to see.] Observ- 
ing, Chaucer. 

t A-ViBP/, t?. «. [Fr. aftW.] To consider. — * 
i^ec Avxzb. Sprmer. 

t r|!*y, Advice; intolUgeneo; 

t A-Vf^jgiu, > notice. B. Joruon. 

t n, [Fr.] Advisement, 

Marriage was manimed with it J o w ao w . 

t n. A dream ; a vision. Chaucer. 

t A V^|-TO0«, a. [I#, arituey belonging to a mtid- 
ffttber.] liefr by anccMtors ; ancient. Maileg. 

t A- VfSiE% p. «- To couitf el ; to eonsider ; to 
adviee to observe ; to look upon. Spmtcr, 

f Giroumipect. Spmeer. 

I Jp^cJi*J>6f M. [Sp.] (Bat.) A tret found !n the 
I weet IndlMy beamg a fruit much eateu. Mitkr. 

fAV'O-CATB, P. a. [L. ororo.] To call off. 

I ** A scholar * . . ar4>caicth his mind from other 
I oeeopations/* Berras. 

I Av-o-<?A'TI 9N, n. jX. mmemihy a onHliig offf 
from any action, a divexthig of the stteuilim.] 

I 1. Act of caUIng aside. ** Powerful artwa^ 

I tione from sin ” South. 

2. Business that etils aside ; oceasional busi- 
ness. ” Visits . . » and . . . avocatiomP Bogle. 

lam M a lUmittoa flr«m fiw burinm«e tbft Sreii Slid tti« 
laiwmfisMA of troafedastMM* umKfatiome, PMsth 


JOG^This word is sometimes improperly used in 
the sense of vocation, a profession, or regular pursuit. 

Syn.-“See Business, Occupation. 

t A-V6 c'A-TIVE, n, Dehortation ; dissuasion. 
“ Avocatives from vice.” Barrow. 

Av'q-CET, n. See Avoset- Eng. Cyc. 

A-v5Id', V. a. [Old Fr. vttidcr, to empty, to 

* void.] [^. AVOIDED ; pp, AVOIDING, AVOIDED.] 

1. To shun ; to keep away from ; to eschew. 

Seek not temptation, then; which to arotJ 

Were better. Milton. 

We hear this fearful tempest sing, 

Yet seek no shelter lo avoid the storm. iShak. 

2. f To evacuate ; to quit. 

What have you to <lo here, follow? 

I’ray you, urotd the house. Hhak, 

3. t To emit as excrement ; to void. “ To 

avoid that serous excretion.” Browne. 

4. (Law.) To render void. “How a deed may 
be avoid(*dy or rendered of no effect.” Blac.kstone. 

Syn. — quarrels and the gaming-house ; skun 
bad company; Avoape danger j elude, puniuhinout; es- 
chew evil, — I’o avoid danger is in general not to fall 
into it; to shun it is with care to keep out of the way 
of It ; to escape it is to lice from It. 

A- VOID', V. n. 1. To retire ; to withdraw. 

David avoided out of his presonco twice. 1 Ham. xvili. 11. 

2. (Law.) To become void or vacant. Ayliffe. 

A-Vof 1>'A"11LE, a. That may be avoided, eluded, 
or shunned. Locke. 


A-Votn'ANCB, n. 1. Act of avoiding. “The 
’ avoiduhee of what is hurtful.” Wafts. 

2. An emptying ; an emission ; a carrying 

off. “ The ax'oidances and drainings of water 
where there is too much.” Bacon. 

3. (Law.) The state of becoming vacant by 

death, cession, deprivation, A'c. ; the <?ondition 
of a benefice when void of an ineumbent: — 
the escaping from the legal efiect of a plea by 
alleging new matter in answer. BurrilL 


A-Volu'jpu, n. 1. One who avoids or shuns any 
thing. **Aroidcr of . . . company.” Beau. ^ Ft. 

2. A person who emi)ti(‘s or voids. Bailey, 

3. The vessel or utensil in which any thing 

Is carried away. Johnson. 

A-V<iIl)'L5:.SH, a. Unavoidable. ** AroWess min 
in which the empire w'ould be involved.” J)ennis. 

AV-OlR-DlJ-Wilsf' (nv-er-du-putz'), «. & a. [Fr. 
avoir du pots; Old Fr. arer de pt% property 
or merehandise of winght, i. c. sold by weight ; 
translated by Kelhamy “ Any bulky commodi- 
ties.”] A weight of whieli n pound eontninR 16 
ounces, and is in proportion to a pound Troy 
as \lh to M4. Thus a pound of tea {arotrdu- 
pots) contains 7tH>0 grttlns; a pound of gold 
(Troy) contains FtiV) grains. It is iipnlied to 
all goods except the precious metals and medi- 
cines. Brandc. 

t a-v6kk', V. a, [li. avoco, to call away.] To 
call from, or buck again. Coekeram. 

t A V'O-lATE, f . n. [L. a, from, andro/o, to fly.] 
To fly away ; to escape ; to exntle. BoyU. 




Av-9-LA'TIQN, n. [L. amht to 
Flight ; escape. [R. j 

Av'9-slfcT, 1 

(OmUh.) A bird 
of the onlcr 
Jff, family Sro/o^ 
paeidm, and sub- 
family BmmL 
n»<nM>. Gray. -niinJS-- 
^-VCOCH', V. «. riiSsilr 
[Old Kr. vemchtr; 

Fr. «i*oue?*.J [i. 

Kto { jWP* \BHP»WlWrVWrlp 

AVOI CIII.NG, AVOt'CHUD-] 

1. Tt) atUrm ; to aisert ; to maintain. 

I .'HU A t'liKiopltm, Umt wilt iwovu 

Whult ‘ 



ttt 

% To vindicate ; to Justify ; to aanetlon* 

awMi sei mj wia ppbsws is 

tv^vOCoa'. ». ^wtiwonyi 

ImM. **ADi*mk ti mim om lyw." SMk, 
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AVOUCHER 


AWRY 


^-VSliyCH^^IR, n. One wfio avouches. Barroio, 

t A-V5tjrCH'M^:NT, 11 , Declaration. Shak, 

t A- VOUR', ^ a^ouer, to confess J Con- 

t A-VdO^RE', ) fession ; acknowledgment.i^ew^cr. 

t A-VOtj'T^I-R^IR, 1 avoutrct a "bastard.] 

t A-VdO'TR^IR, ) An adulterer. Chaucer, 

t A-VOX)'T5-RI?, > n, [Pr. avotitrcy a "bastard.] 
t A-Vdl^'TRIi;, 5 Adultery. Chaucer, 

A-VdW',TJ. a. [L. rovco; Fr. avouer , — See A- 

* TOUCH.] [i. AVOWED ; pp, AVOAVING, AVOAVED.] 

1 . To declare openly ; to afErm ; to acknowl- 
edge ; to confess ; to profess. 

Such assertions proceed from principles which cannot he 
avotoed by those who are for preserving church and state. 

SlDl/t. 

2, (Law,) To acknowledge and justify an 

act done. BurHll, 

Syn.— See Acknoavledge, Recogkize. 
f A-VdW', n. Determination ; vow. Gower, 

A-VdW'A-BLE, a. That may be avowed, JDonne. 
t A-VdW'A-BLY, ad. In an avowable manner. 


A-VdW'AL, n. Open declaration ; voluntary or 
* frank acknowledgment. ** Open encourage- 
ment and avowal,** 


Snme, 


A-VdW'ANT, n, (Law.) One who makes an 
avoAvry, or avows or justifies a plea. Blackstone. 

A-VoWed' ( 51 -vbfid'), p, a. Declared openly; 
* professed ; as, “ His avowed sentiments.’* 


A-Vdl^'JgD-LY, ad. In an open manner. Seeker, 
AV-dW-EE' f&v-bfi-s', W, Ja, Ash', ^-vou' 6 , S. 
Wb,’], n. One to whom the right of advowson 
of a church belongs. — See Advowee. Bailey. 
A-"Vd\^'J61R, One who avows or justifies. 

A-V 6 W'RY, n, (Law,) A justification advanced 
* in pleading by one who ‘ has been sued in an 
action of replevin for distraining property to 
satisfy arrears of rent, damages, &c. Bujirill, 


t A-Vd\^'TRY, n. See Advowthy. Bailey, 

A-V&LSED' (?L-vaist^), p, a, [L. avello, avulms, 
* to tear aAvay.] Plucked away. Shenstone, 


A-VtJL'SlQN (!t-vai'8lmn), n. Act of plucking 
away ; separation of parts from each other. 


Spare not the little ofTsprings, if they grow 
Redundant; but the thronging cluscera thin 
By hind avuZsion. 


PhilipM. 


A-VfJN'cn-DAR (-vfiing'ka-, 82), a, [L. avunculus, 
‘ an uncle.] Pertaining to an uncle. Thackeray. 


A-WAIT^, V, a, [Old Fr. aguetter, to watch; 
' Ger. aiwarten, to expect. — See Wait,] p. 

AWAITED ; pp, AAVAITING, AWAITED.] 

1 . To wait for ; to look for ; to expect ; to be 
in readiness for. 


Then riaing in hi* rage, ho bum* to fight?. ^ 
The Greek aviaiu him with collected might Pope. 


2. To be in reserve or store for ; to attend. 


To ahow thee what rewatd 

AviaMi the good, the rest, wliat punishment JftZtoa. 
Syn. — Avuaxt trials without dismay ; wait for an 
opportunity. It is vain to look for, or epspeet, happiness 
without virtue. 


t A-WAIT', n. Ambush ; a waylaying. Spensei^ 
j^-WAKE% V. a, [A. S, awacian,) [». awoke or 

AWAKED ; pp. AWAKING, AWOKE OT AWAKED.] 

1 , To rouse out of sleep or from torpor; to 
wake ; to awaken* 

The eook, that S* the trumpet of the mom. 

Doth with his lofty and shtill-soimduig throat 
Awako tlie god of day. 8hak, 

2. To put into new action. 

The spark of noble courage now awahe, JSjpeiuer, 

A-WAKE^ V. n. To break fronct sleeji ; to wake. 

Auiole; the morning shines, aiid file fresh 

Call* us. MOum, 


A-'WAKB*, a, Not asleep ; in a vigilant state* 
TheM ere tome men ftvmed with fte11»|9 so btont. that 
they can hardly be said to be atoako daring me whole opnm 
of their Uve*. ' Atrke. 


A-WA'KEN (s-wa'kn), t 1 ,a,&n, |t. AWAKENED ; 
‘ pp, AWAKENING, AWAKENED.] TO arousefrom 
sleep or trom torpor ; to slir up ; to rouse ; to 
excite ; — to awake ; to wake, Pope. 

SyzL. — JSwakat feelings ; stir up wrath ; rouse the 
pasuoiw ‘ esieits mtxth. 
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A-WA'KEN-BR ( 9 -wa'kn-er), n. He who or that 
* which awakens. Stillingjieet, 


A-WA»KEN-lNG (gi-wa*kn-lng), n. Act of awak- 

* ing : — revival ; renewed attention to religion. 

A-WA'KEN-ING, p, a. Rousing from sleep; 
' alarming. 

A-WA 'KEN-M£nt, n. 1. Act of waking or awak- 
’ ing; revival, 

a. State of being awake ; vigilance. Morell, 

t A-WAPED*, p, a. [A. S. wet/ian, to be aston- 
ished.] Confounded, — SeeAw'HAPE. Chaucer. 

A-"W"ARD*,t?. a. [Old Fr. h garder, to be guarded 

* or kept. — See Award, w.1 [z. awarded ; pp, 
AWARDING, AWARDED.] To adjudge ; to de- 
cree ; to give by judicial sentence. 

A pound of that same merchant’s flesh is thine; 

The court avumds it, and the law doth give it. Shak. 

A-WARD', V. n. To judge ; to determine. 

The unwise award to lodge it m the towers. Pope. 


A-WARD', n. [Low L. aioarda, or awardum ; Old 
* Fr. agard, from h garder, to be guarded or kept ; 
— so called because it is imposed on the parties 
to be observed or kept by them. Spelman,^ 
(Law.) The judgment of an arbitrator or ar- 
oitrators; determination; sentence. 


We cannot expect on 
made a party. 


the Judge is 
GkmmUe. 


A-WARD'BR, n. One who awards. 

The high awarders of immorhil fame. Tkomson. 

A-wArE', a, [A. S. warian, to beware,] Obser- 
* vant ; mindful; conscious ; cognizant ; apprised. 

Temptations of prosperity insinuate tliemsclves. so that 
we arc but little aware of them. Atte7 &Mry. 

And she glides 

Into his darker musings with a mild 

And gentle sympathy, that steals away 

Their sharpness ere he is aware, Bryant, 

t A- warn*, V. a. [A. S. wamian, to warn.] To 
caution ; to warn. Spenser, 

A-WASH' (?i-wash'), ad. (Tfaut,) Noting the 
’ position of the anchor when hove up to the 
surf^ace of the water. Brande, 


^-WAY^ (SL-wa*), ad, [A. S. aweq.l 

1 . In a state of absence ; at a distance ; aside ; 
o£. Any of them heing away,** Locke, 

2 . On the way; — variously applied, some- 
times being equivalent to Ut us go, sometimes 
to begone. 

Away, old man. Give me ihy hand; away. Shak. 

Away, and glister like the god of war. S7iak, 

Away with, sometimes used as having the nature 
of a verb ; as, I cannot arcuy with ” (Isa. I. 13), 
I cannot endure; Away with mch a fellow” (^Acts 
xxii. 22), take away, cast away.— "When coupled 
with verbs, it imparts tlie idea of distance, absence, or 
loss. — To throw away, to throw out of one’s reach so 
as to lose. — Tb squander atoey, to squander until there 
is nothing left. — To trifle away, to lose in trifles- — 
To make away with, to destroy, to kill. 

t A“WAY'WARD, ad. [A- S. aweg, away, and 
ward, towards.] Away ; aside. Gower, 

Awe (fliw), n, [Goth, agm, to be afraid ; A. 8 . 
ege, or ^a, fear, dread,] Reverential fear; 
(fcead or veneration inspired by something great 
or sublime; reverence. “The awe due from 
man to God.” JRogers, 

Syn. — Stand in awe of your Creator; regard sa- 
cred things with rsverenoe, great and good men with 
veneradon. 


Awe (Slw), V. a. [t. A'WBD ; pp- awing, awed.] 
To strike with reverence or fear to control, 
govern, or subdue by inspiring feelings of awe. 


HeaTSD, that hath placed ftis island to give law, 
To balance Europe, and her states to awe. 


WaXter. 


t A-WEA'RY (e-w5'r?), a. Weary ; tired. 

Cassius is aweary of the world. Shak. 


A-WSiATH'ER, ad. (Naut.) Noting the situation 
of the helm when it is put in the aireotion from 
which the wind blows. Dana. 


tAWF/-BAND (aw*h&nd), n- [cwoe and Jawf,] 
A check ; a restraint. Bailey- 

AWE-OQM-MAND'iNO, a. Striking with awe. 

Her lion port, her awe-commomdiny fkce, 

Attempered sweet to virgin grace. Cfray, 

AWE-CQM-P£l*LING, a- Enforcing awe. Crabb. 

A-WBIGH' (a-wft')* (j^Taw#.) Noting the posi- 

' tion of the anchor when it is lifted out of the 
ground ; atrip. Brande. 


1 AWE'-STRCck, a. Impressed with awe. Milton. 


Aw' PUL, a. 1. That strikes with awej that in- 
spires awe ; venerable. 


Abashed the devil stood. 
And felt how awful goodness is. 

2. Struck with awe ; filled with awe. 


MiUon, 


And kings sat still with awful eye, 

As if they surely knew their sovereign Dord was by. Mil/on. 

We cannot be too atii/vl of thee, nor too much ashamed of 
ourselves. Bp, Ball, 


3 . Dreadful ; fearful ; as, “ An awful storm 
or conflagration.” 

Syn. — See Fearpul. 


Aw'FUL-EYED (flLw'fdl-id), a. Having eyes ex- 
citing awe. “Manly and awfuUeyed forti- 
tude.” '' More. 


Atv'EtIl-LY, ad. In an awful manner. Dryden. 

Aw^FUL-NESS, n. 1. The quality of being awful. 
“ The awfulness of the place.” Addison. 

2- fThe state of being struck with awe. 
“ Excites reverence and awfulness.** Hale. 

t A-WHAPE' (gi-liwap'), ©. 05. [A. S. awaped, as- 

tonished; wapean, to be astonished.] To 
strike ; to confound. Spenser, 

t A-WHEELS' (at-hwslz'), ad. [A. S. hweohl.'] On 
wheels. “The world runs ostoAeefo.” B.Jonson. 


A- WHILE' (a-IiwilOj ad, [A. 8 , hml, awhile.] 
Some time ; for a time. Shak. 


t A'WK, a. [Dut. aver-recM, contrary to right. 
Richardson. ‘Awk, wrong, sinister.” Prompt 
tuarium Parvulorum^ Left, not right ; left- 
handed; ungainly; awkward. 

That which we in Greek call Apicrtpdv, that is to say, on 
the awk or left hand, they say m Latin siniitrvm. JTouand. 

t Awk'LY, ad. With the left hand ; awkwardly. 

Ignorant and untaught persons, . . . when ibrtune pro* 
sentetli herself unto them on tlie right hand, receive her 
awkly. Ifolland. 

One that undertaketh a thing awlly or ungainly. Puller. 


Awk' WARD, a, \awk and ward.) 

1. Wanting dexterity or skill ; unhandy ; 
clumsy. “ Awkward at a trick.” Dryden. 

2. "Unpolite ; unpolished ; rude ; uncourtly ; 
ungainly; inelegant. 


Awkward^ embarrassed, stiff, without the skill 
Of moving gracefully or standing still. ChurehilL 

3. Perverse ; obstinate ; contrary ; untoward. 


They with awkwa-^d Judgment put the chief point of god- 
liness in outward tlungs. Vilal, 

And twice by awkward wind flrom England’s bank 
Drove back again unto my native clime. Shod;< 

Driven by awkward winds and boisterous seas. Brayioiu 
Syn. — An awkward gait ; an unhandy instrument j 
a clumsy shape ; unpolished, rude, or uricourtly in be- 
havior; of ungainly figure; of impolite or xnelegaiiX, 
manners ; of had address. 


Awk'WAKD-LY, ad. In an awkward manner. 

AWK'WARD-N:6sS, n. Quality of being awk- 
ward. ’ Wedts, 


Awl, n. [A. 8. eel, eat, ah] A pointed instru- 
ment to bore holes with. “His ears bored 
through with an awl,** Hooker. 

Aw'LESS, a. L Wanting awe ; fearless. “ The 
aioless lion.” Shak, 

2. Not able to inspire reverence. 

Upon the innocent and awless throne. Shak, 

Awl'-SHAPED C-shapt), a. Shaped like an awl, 

Awl'WOBT (ai'wUrt), n, (Bet.) A plant with 
awl-shaped leaves ; Subularia, Loudon, 

Awme, or AWM, n, A Dutch measure of li- 
quids ; aam. — See Aam, Arhuthnoi, 

Awn, n, [Sw. agn ; Dan. GVfi.l The beard or bris- 
tles of grasses, grain, &c. ; the arista. Johnson, 

AWN'ING, n. A cover spread over a boat, the 
deck of a vessel, or any place without a roof, 
for shad^. Sir T. Herbert, 

AWN'LBSS, a. Having no awn or beard. Smarts 
A- WOKE', t. & p- from awake, See Awake. 
t A- WORK' (a-wiJrk'), ad. At work. Shak, 
t A-WRBKE' (a-r«k'), v, a, [Sax. avnrecan,) To 
persecute ; to take vengeance on ; to avenge. 
“ To awreke him on his foes.” Ohaiucer, 

A-WRY' (a-n'), ad, & a, [A. S. forithan, to 
‘ writhe.] 


Htxir, Btt{ m6v*, n6b, sCn; bCli. bCe, bClb} *ofii ®. s> i. «»•— tuit 
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1. Not in a straight direction ; obliquely ; 

asquint; askance, “If she stops, looks, or 
moves avyry,^* Spectator. 

2. Perversely ; not reasonably ; wrong. 

Much of the soul they talk, but all cmrv. Milton. 

3. a. Oblique ; not straight forM'ard. “ His 
path cannot possibly be much avsryJ** Gilpin. 

Ax'^lL, a. [L. axis,'] Relating to the axis ; axial, 
jSLcal section^ a section through the axis of a body. 

JiX-jS- yJ ' Cj^ TL^ n. (^Ent.) A species of Mexican 
fly’, the eggs of %vhich, deposited on rushes, are 
collected and used as a caviare. Buchanan. 


Axe (aks), n. [Gr. h^lvrj \ L. (tweia.— Goth. aqui~ 
zi ; A,S, or eax.] An iron instrument with 
a sharp edge, for hewing and chopping. 

]So sounding axe presumed these trees to bito, 

Coeval vrith the world, a vouorabic sight. Drydetu, 

IXE, 0. a, [A. S. acsian, and ascian.] The old 
English verb for ash, “ Or if he axe a fish.” 
Wxckliffe. It is still in use, in various parts of 
England, among the common people. Forhy^ 
Brochette &c. It is also heard in some parts of 
the United States. 

AXE'hSADj n. The head of an axe. “ The axe- 
head fell into the water.” 2 Kings vi. 5. 

AXE'STONE, n. {Min,) A tough silico-magne- 
sian stone ; a sub-spccics of nephrite. Bramle. 

AX'1-iJ.Ii, a. Relating to, or resembling, an axis. 

AxwX Une^ the lino in which tlie magnetic force 
passes from one pole of a horse-shoe magnet to the 
other. Faraday, 

Ax'J-AL-UYj According to, or in a lino with, i 
the axis. * Pront. 1 


.^X-tP'lglR-OT&S, a, [L. axis^ an axis, and fero^ 
" to bear.] {Bot.) Noting plants which have an 
axis or stem. Brande. 


Ax^IIj, n. Same as Axilla. Loudon* 


Ax'fLE, a. (Bot) Lying in the axis of any thing; 
as an embryo in the axis of a seed. Buchanan. 


4X-7l ; pL [L.] 

1. (Anat) The armpit. Dunglison. 

% (Bot) The angle formed by the stalk of a 
leaf with the stem, or by a branch with the 
stem. Loudon. 


AX'lL-LijlR, a. Same as Axillary. Baikij. 


Ax'lt-LA-Ry W* Sm. Wb . } ek-r.II'- 

la-re, 8, — See Oapillaiiv], «, 

1. Belonging to the axilla, or armpit. “ The 

axiliaiy arteiy.” Browne* 

2. (Bat.) Occurring in an axil, as buds 

in the axils of leaves. Gray. 

Ax'1N-!te, n. [Gr. df/viy, an axe.] 

A mineral of vitreous lustre, eemposea 
chtedy of silica, alumina, Umc, and per* 
oxide of iron;— so called from the acute or 
axe-like edges of its crystals. Dana. 



^X-IN'Q-MAN-CV, n. [Qr* ^il,tvottavrtia ; d((vijr an 
axe, and uamfe, prophecy.] A kind of tlivina- 
tion in wtiieh axes were ust^d. Crabb. 


Ax'IOIf (ilci'y^m) QUt'iihum, fi?. 1^.; ak'shc-ttm, 
F, Ja , ; J*. Sm ^ ; aks'y^m, iiC.}, n, [<jlr. 

: ABettf ta deem worthy ; to take for 
grantea; L. cunama ; tUamoina; Bp^axkimai 
MV, axiome.) A self-evident truth or proposi- 
tion ; an established principle, not requiring 
proof; — a postulate, or general proposition, to 
which assent is demanded without pniof. 


inilbMipItt'n give fho n«m« flf rinly ti> nelf-vvldent 

truthi thttt HI A ttm*A«iiry.anrl are not tlmtcud to Unw and 
plM«, but luuu b« true et eU bmes and in elk platem, JteUi. 

.AxiantM. ot tsixtfAisAM tAon MaertL.Mrz ehli.faa£ 

Axiom, maxim, apiorim, apopMkeirm, 
prooixO, oayhjFt ^ vord, aato, trxtum, Thf^ several 
words all asaocs phrasas which affirm, aoc a panUu- 
lar fiMit, bur a fansral (irolHMkioR. Axioms .ifu setf- 
evident tratbs, and are i a* Ibuadations of scleaes ; 
wmim aiv ceneralty admitted iniths or principleti 
which axe to be followed la Practical coneenis, and 
whioh hMrm the fimadatloa Dfinorahi t hat ariesw am 
tteehaatettbla, and maxim may vary. An Jatuitive 
truth whteh It to prepwr to aiierlfy is nn atiom ; but 
If neecUem to detail. It to a trakna. Hilly seav and 
ooalM Mjstourr oflEen become bs-imrd# ainooa ilw vul- 
aar. FeaekOn compiled the Maxima of the Hainta.’’* 
T%e **Braamrba of Soloinoft ** ; Hpaniah praoerbo ; tlie 


aphorisms ot Hippocrates or Lavater j the apophthepns 
of Plutarch ; the adages of the ancients ; the sayings 
of Jolmson or of Prankhn^s Poor Richard j the say- 
ings of the wise ; the saws of the vulgar, 

AX-T-Q-MAT'JC, p (&k-sh?-p-m&t'}k), a. Re- 

AX-l-Q-MAT'J-CAL, J lating to, or consisting of, 
axioms. I Vh itloch, 

AX-I-Q-MAt'J-CAL-LY, ad. By the use of axioms. 

Ax'JS, n , ; L. pi. Xx'E$. pL. axis ; A. S. cax, or mx ; 
Gor. aclise ; It. asse ; Sp. exc ; Fr. axe,] 

1. The line, real or imaginary, that passes 
throi^h any body, on which it may be supposed 
to revolve. 

On their own gkcw as the planets run. Pope. 

2. (Bot.) That part in plants around which 
particular organs arc arranged ; stem, Brande. 

3. (Anat.) The second vertebra of the neck, 

or the tooth or process by which the second is 
attached to the first vertebra, and on wliicli the 
head moves. Jkmglison. 

4. (Math.) A straight line with respect to 
which the different parts of a magnitude are 
symmetrically arranged. Thus the axis of a 
cmie is the line drawn from the vertex to *thc 
centre of the base ; and the axis of a cylinder, 
the line drawn through the centre onts two ends. 

Antidindl arts, (Geol.) an imaginary line towards 
'Whicli strata inoliued, Uko two sides of a roof in op- 
posite directions, SyncUnal aris, an imaginary 

Imo running through the ceiitro of a valiey, whore 
the strata, tilted m opposite directions, may ho sup- 
posed to meet. Lwll, — J?ri.s of a Su/niir^*, the iinaifi- 
nnry lino about winch it tunih. — Ait-i of a Aumc, a 
straight hue which bisects a »i>htcin of parallol chords 
perpemiicular to it. 'rim (diipso ima two axes, the 
circle an infinite number. — Axes of coordinates, 
(Oeom.) straight lines intoraecting each other, to 
which poiiita are referred to detortuine their relative 
IMiHiihui. — AtL in pot itroclih, (Jin h.) om* of the me- 
chanical powers ; the wheel and a\le. — Am of os- 
ciflaUon, (Meth.) a hori'/outAl lifto passing thrcMigh 
the point of suspension of a piiduluin, and isirtieri- 
dicular to the plane of oHcdlatioii. — Arf.> of the equa- 
tor, ediptif, horizon, dec., (Astron.) is a straight lino 
passing through its centre and {wrpiuiilicutar to its 
piano. UuUon.—Axis cf the eye, oi the opheul trxit, 
lOpties.) is the straight lino which through 

the centre of tile pnpil, and is imrpondirular to the 
Burfaces of the several humors of The eye. mtod. — 
Axes (f a eryml, (Crystallography.) straight lines 
passing through the centre of the crj’stal around 
wlilch the faces are aymiiiefrically arranged, and 
which connect p<durs diagonally opposite, as the 
apices of solid angles, the centres of op|Kisito edges, 
or tiiu contreu of opiiosito faces. JiegnuuU, 

Ax'iS-Otl/IN-DBSR, n. (An«L) The central mil»- 
btance tif the primitive nerve-fibre, Brande. 

AX't.E (Hk'sl), > H, rex, ot ear, 

AX'hE-TKKR (ik'sl-irfi), ) an axis, or axle-tree.) 
A piece of timber, or bar of metal, fitted ut each 
end to be inserted in the nave or hub of a ear- 
riage wheel which is to revolvif around it. HaU, 

AX'LED (Hk'Bid), a. Furnished with an axle. 

In Marlin's agato-anie4 car. Htgarton, 

Ax'Q-LftTL, n. [Mexican.] (ZoiL) A singular 
of batra- 
reptlles, 
found in the lake 
of Mexico, be- 
longing to that 
group of batra- 
chinxts which, own in their adult state, possess 
Ixith lungs and gilN. Ctttxier. 

or Aye fi?) [a'«, W. Ja* Bm,; 

B» ; l, f I, ad. [L« aio, I say ; Fr. oui ; A. 
$m, Yes ; — expressing assent. 

jMIr Yevy emnstKialy written ays. 

Ay, or AVB (lto)« n. ; pt ays or axes (O^s)* 

3L An o^mative. 

In mntnid zip Stosulie^ _ 

Letoirs seem iunis, ana uuct iv«ia mm, fhty- 

2. One who votes i» iheoMmiiilives a», **The 
aye* have it.” kaierU. 

aflliwation eg to a tsntoti *f liw a wmda 
*t toast m xbMi wtni. Is cemtnanW gsikiMmiwed ; 
tbottgti in tii« Henee of Vmmmm, t» llw phrsee, 

* Tbs myss have it,’ it eesms to be an aiietoitt etntsnni 
to ummiunec Itte idunU word sw snitliig Che smiiKde 
Awfts, or, M it might he wmiui, egi^ rhyming with 

imfs,** Smart. 

Aye (a), Ohi. [Or. irf ; Oath, ofrir, nye ; A*. 8. 




genus 

chian 


atoa or aa, always.] Always ; for ever. [Used 
only in poetry .] — For aye, for ever. Davies 
much and oft ho warned him to eschew 
FiiUcluiod and guile, and av« maintain the right, 

Ry pluanuxu uububdutid, uzitt\icd by lawless might. MeattU, 


aye-Aye n. 

[Zool.) A singular noc- 
turnal quadruped of Mad- 
agascar, so named from 
its peculiar cry. It is 
placed by Cuvier in the 
order Rodentia, under the 
generic name Cheiromys, 
from the hand-Ukc struc- 
ture of the hinder feet, 
approximating the genus 
to the monkey tribe. 

Brande. 



Aye-aye. 


t AYE'GREEN (S'grCii), 7i. The housclcck ; Bern- 
perviviini tectorimi. Kcnnct 

t A-YEN', i ^ prep. Again ; against, 
t A-yjSNHT', J Chaucer. 


t A-YRN'WAR1>, ad* Back ; backward. Chaucer. 
AYLE, 71. [01(1 Fr. ay el, a grandfather.] (Law.) 
A kind of writ to recover poHseKsiim of lauds of 
which a grandparent waa seized on the day 
of (lei'iMM*, and upon which a stranger had on- 
teu‘d on the same day to dispossess the lawful 
heir. Burrill, 


Ay me, interj. Implying dejection ; same as 
ah me / Milton, 


AY'RY (a're), n. [A. S. try, an egg ; equivalent 
to eggery,} The nest of the litiwk. — Hoc 
hJYitY. IValton* 


M-YiDr-TJi-Jin-Bjr'Tb, n. [Sp.] In Spain and 
Spafiish America, a corporation or body of 
magistrates in cities or towns- Velasques* 

A-ZA'L51-A> «• ; pi* [Gr. dry, 

in allusion to its growing in dry places.] (Bot) 
A genus of American plants or shrubs having 
beautiful flowers ; false lioneysnckle. (Jray* 

AZ'^-Ror^E, n, [It. (tssenmla, or assuruola ; Fr. 
azvrole.] {Bot) A species of hawthorn ; Cra- 
teegus asarotua. Loudon, 

AZ'l-MfJTII, n. [Ar. assamt, or al-stmt, the wiiy, 
the path; or usimut, high; \i. assimutio\ Sp. 
vSf PV, (fi/jiiMf.) (,i.s7ron.) The angle which is 
niade by the meridian and a vertical elrels 
passing through a ccichtial body, this angle be- 
ing m<*n«ured r>y the are of the horizon inter- 
c(*pted between those eircles ; — said to ho the 
azimuth of the body at the time and place of 
observation, 

Aiimuth drde, or vortical circle, a |tr«ftt rtreto of 
(lx* '.(ihcrt* p.'is.'.iiiK through thn xcidth, lutd lotursect- 
mg tlie Itiiri/oii ai right angles , — Azimuth compass, a 
coTit]i.t:.M iis.*ii at Kca tor tloiiiftg (in* horizuiitid dii- 
tiuico of the sun or a star ftroiri the magnetic merid- 
ian.— dint, a dial of which the style is por* 
pondlcuUr ui the piano of thu horizon. 

AZ-l- M U'Tf i A L, a. Relating to the axhnuth. 
jfttomiJUU error, (ho deviation of a trottiil tostnt- 
ment from Uur piano of tiio mendiau. Mnd. 

a* [Or. « priv. and {wjf, life.] 
tttte of orgonio life. OgiMe* 

AZ-Q-LIT'MINR, n. (Ch*m*) A dark-red sub- 
*t»m* forming a great port of thi* coUinng 
matter of lltmiti* Bruodv. 


AZ'6TE [aa'ik, Bm. B* Maunder, P. Cyc, i 
K* C* Wb*% n. fOr. e jpriv. and <wd» lifts i * «. 
not mipportlng life*] (f/Aww.) A sniqiU-, tahie** 
less, inodorous, inert, unlnfiammable gas, so 
caUed because, when inhaled ahme, it mil not 
support respiration i — oalled also mtrtwm**^ 
8ee Nxyrooh.v. <GroAiisi. 

a. Relating to axote; nitric. Graham* 
AZ'9-TITE, »* (f*Acm.) A nitrite. Graham* 

AZ'O-TIY.i:, r* a. f#. AXivrizKn ; m. Axorixtho, 
Axrrrixan.] To impregnate with uaute. Vr*. 

a* Nitrous ; a«, **Asotfm* acid/* 


AZ^EA-gL, n* The name Arabs and 

Turk* l« the Angel of Death. Ogi/tiit* 



tt iYp Mmg; As f» df t, ahoH; Av li Q» Vf T* ohemms fAee* fAe, fAet, FAlI*; K^E» Hill 
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Sm . ; &z'’ur, P.], a* [Ar. lazul, a stone of blue 
color ; Per, lazur^ or lajuur ; It. azzuro ; Sp. 
azul\ Ft. azu?’.] Blue; sky- colored ; cerulean. 
“ The azure vault.” iSAoA. 

IIa'ZURE, n. 1. The color of the 
sky. Heaven*s azi/re/^ Jil/lfon. 

2. A blue pigment, consisting 
of glass fused with oxide of cobalt 
and ground to powder ; smalt, ire. 

3. {Her.) A blue color or tin ct- 

ure emjiloyed in blazonry, and denoted by hori- 
zontal lines. Bratide. 


[| A'ZUEE, ®. a. To color any thing blue. Elyot. 

II A'ZURED (a'zhurd or 5.zh'urd), a. Colored 
blue. “ The pure azured heaven.** Wottan. 

AZ'U-RInE, a. Azure. “Darkazwnw^.** Sackluyt. 

AZ'U-RiTE, n. {MinJ) A blue mineral : the lazu- 
lite. P. Cyc. 

II t A'ZURN (a'zhum or 5zh'um), a. Of a light 
blue color. * * Milton. 

Thick set iirith agate and the azum sheen 
Of torkis blue and emerald green. JUiUon, 


AZ r- <?5S, j rt^uyos, unpaired ; a priv. an d 

AZ'Y-GOCs, a yoke.] {Atmt.) Isotiug 

parts which are single, and not in pairs, as a 
process of the sphenoid bone, or a vein of the 
thorax. Hohlyn. 

t AZ'YME (a.z'im), n. [Gr. a^vfios, unleavened ; a 
priv. and^t)/iJ 7 , ferment ; h.azymus; Fr. azmne.^ 
Unleavened bread. Er^. to Bible. 

AZ'Y-MITE, n. (EccZ.) One who administers the 
sacrament with unleavened bread. Clarke, 
Az'Y-MOUs, a. Unleavened. Smart, 





B the second letter, and first consonant, of 
5 the English language, is a mute and a la- 
bialy being pronounced by pressing the whole 
len^h of the lips together, and forcing them 
open with a strong breath. It is nearly allied 
to the other labial letters, and is interchange- 
able in etymologies with p, and 'o. — As a 
sign, it represents the seventh note in the musi- 
cal scale, or cr-'mut, -nd nmongthe Romans 
sometimes -lood ".)i i ic u 30t), and, with 

a dash over it, for 3000. Brande. 

BAA (bi), n. The cry of a sheep. Shak. 

BAA (b*d), V. n. pu. halOy to bleat.] To cry like a 
sheep. “ He . . . baas for help.” Sidney. 

BA'AL, n. [Heb. ^ ^ master.] {Ant.) 

The principal deity of the ancient Canaanites, 
Phoenicians, &c. ; an ancient idol representing 
the sun. Calmet. 


BA'AIU^j (Maid.) A sort of sea vessel or 
transport ship. Crabb. 

BAb^BLE (bab'bl), V. n. [From the existence of 
this word in many lanjguages, some have sup- 
posed it to he derived nrom the sound made by 
children in their earliest articulations ; others 
trace it to the Hebrew hi?* confusion; Gr. 

(3aPd<p<o, to prattle ; Fr. bcMUer ; Ger. babbeln ; 
Dut. babelen ; Dan. hable,} [i. babbled ; pp. 

BABBLING, BABBLED.] 

1. To talk inarticulately; to prattle as a 
child ; to chatter. 

My praises I repeat no more. 

But hear, rejoice, stand silent, and adore. Prior. 

2. To talk idly, thoughtlessly, or much ; to 
prate ; to tell secrets. 

There is more danger in a reserved and sUent fHend than 
in a noisy, bnlMino ouern j . L'Entrange. 

Tlie /laWiiu/ echo mocks the hounds. 

Replying blinlly to the well-tuned horns. S?i€ik. 

bAb'BLE, V. a. To prate ; to tell. “ Hot one of 
those who babble their griefs.** JReade. 

bAb^BLE, n. Idle talk ; senseless prattle. 

This home shaB not hencejferth trouble me. SfuxJs. 

t BAB'BLE-MfeNT, n. Senseless prate; babble. 
** Ragged notions and babblements^' Milton. 

BAB*BL5R, n. 1. One who babbles ; an idle talker. 
S. {OrmihJ) A bird of the sub-family Tma~ 
Unm, Cray. 


bAb'BLINO, n. Foolish talk ; prattle ; loquacity, 
•eie^ ftdKly’iooS^ vidn hoStiitinifit and oj^^id^n ^ ^ 

tBAB'BMSn-LY, arf. Pratingly. WhUyifi, 

BABE, n, [Ar. ha-ba^ an infant. — Ir, a 

baby; Ger. 6wd«*a boy. — It. bMo^ a child's 
name for father. This word may bo traced in 
many languages ; and Richardson suggests that 
it consists of the repetition of ba (pa ba)t the 
earliest, because the easiest, consonant uttered 
by ohil^en.] An infant ; a baby. 

The bObtt had all lhal Inftmt care beguiles, ^ , 

And early knew his mother in her smiles. Brfffien. 

Bent o*er her babe, her eye dissolved in dew. JLcmgberno. 


fBABE'HOOB (bdb^hdd), ». Infancy; childhood. 
** Strengthless hedtehood of the body.** VdaX. 


I BA'BBL, n. [Heb. Jm, confusion.] 

I 1. The name of the city whose language 
was confounded. Gen. xi. 9. 

2. A confused mixture of sounds ; a combi- 
nation of discordant utterances. 

That "bothtl of strange heathen languages. Hammmd, 

The whole hcihol of sectaries joined against the church, the 
king, and the nobility for twenty years. 

BA'BE-RY, n. Finery to please a babe. Sidney. 

t BA'B|-AN, n, A baboon. Drayton. 

BAB-I-A *J^A, n. {Bot.) A genus of Cape plants, 
having beautiful fiowers, yellow, purple, or red ; 
— so called, by the Dutch colonists, because 
their roots are eaten by baboons. P. Cyc. 

BAB'IL-LARDf n. [Fr. 5a55fer.] {Ornith.) A\ 
small frugivorous passerine bird ; — called also 
the nettle^creeper. Brande. 

bAb'ING-TON-ITE, n, {Min.) A crystallized si- 
licious mineral. Dana. 

t BA'Bl-QN, n, A baboon. B, Jonson. 

t BA^B|SH, a. Childish ; babyish. Asekam. 

fBA'BlSH, V. a. To treat one as a baby; to 
baby. ** The Pharisees had babished the sim- 
ple people.** Udal. 

t BA'BJSH-LY, ad. Childishly. Al^. Usher. 

BAB 'lAb, n. The shell which covers the fruit 
of the Mimosa cineraria, brought from the 
East Indies under the name of neb-neb. It 
contains gallic acid, tannin, and a red coloring 
matter, and has been used in dyeing cotton to 
produce various shades of drab. Vre, 

BA-BddN', n. [It. babuino^ Fr. babomn% sup- 
posed to be so called from its resemblance to 
a bdbe.) i^ool.) A genus of quadrumana ; a 
large kina of monkey, distinguished by the 
marked resemblance of the head and face to 
those of a dog. Baird. 

BA^BY [ba'b 9 , 5^. W, P, J. B. F. Ja. K. Sm . ; ml- 
yarly, b»b'^, W. iSw.], n. [See Babb.] ^ 

1. An infant; a young child; a babe. “The 

hetby beats the nurse.** Shak. 

2. The image of a young child ; a doll. Bacon. 

bA'BY, G. Like a balw; babyish. “Whose in- 
firm and baby minds.** Cowp&r. 

BA'BY, b. a. To treat one like a baby- “ Wealth 
babies us with endless toys.** [n.j Young. 

BA'BT-PEAT'^RED (bE'bc-fSt'yurd), a. Having 
infsmtine features. Cowp&r. 

BA'BY-HOOD (ba^bc-hfid), n. nSng. iJby^ and 
A. S. had, state.] Infancy; childhood. Udal. 

bA'BY— h6i&SB, n. A place in which children*s 
dolls and plajj^hings are set up in order. 

BA'BY-Ish, a. Infantine ; childish. Bah. 

BA'BY-IfiM, n. The state or quality of a baby. 
[b. J Be. Bm. 

BA'BY— JtJMP'BE, n. A frame or seat connected 
witb. the wall or oeiling by some elastic medium, 
and so disposed that a baby may be secured in 
it, and allowed to jump on the floor. Ogiltne. 


BAB-Y-Lo'NI-^JT, a. Relating to Babylon ox 
Babylonia. * P. Cyc. 

bAb-Y-L5n'|C, Relating to Babylon; 

bAb-Y-l6n'I-CAL, 5 Babylonian. Harrington. 

bAb-Y-LO'NISH, a. Relating to Babylon; Bab- 
ylonian. “ Babylonish captivity.** Dr. Blaney. 

bAb'Y-LON-ITE, n. The arrow-headed, Babylo- 
nisfi character. Scudamore. 

t BA'BY-SHIP, n. Infancy. Minsheu. 

BAc, n. [Ger. hack ; Fr. bac.J 

1. A ferry-boat for passing rivers by means 

of a cord stretched across. Crabb. 

2. {Brewing.) A tub or vat. — See Back, 
No. 9. 

bAc^CA, n. [L.] 1. {Bot.) A succulent fruit 
filled’with pulp, in which the seeds lie loosely, 
as in the gooseberry ; a berry. Brande. 

2. [Low L.] {Arch.) A lighthouse ; a watch- 
tower; a beacon. Bniton, 

bAo-CA-LAU'RB-ATE, n. [L. bacca, a berry, 
and laureatus, crowned with laurel ; laurus, lau- 
rel. “ There are few words whose origin has 
been more controverted than baccalaureate, and 
both the military and literary classes have as- 
serted their claims to this honor with equal zeal 
and ingenuity. While the former maintain 
that it is eitrier derived from the baculus, or 
staff, with which knights were usually invested, 
or from bas chevalier (an inferior kind of 
knight), the latter, perhaps with more plausi- 
bility, trace its origin to the custom which pre- 
vailed universally among the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, and which was followed even in Italy 
till tne thirteenth century, of crowning distin- 
guished individuals with laurel ; hence the re- 
cipient of this honor was styled baccalaureus 
^uasi hacds laureis donatus).** Brande. — See 
Bachelor.] The decree of a bachelor; the 
first or lowest academical degree in the liberal 
arts. Maunder. 

bAc*OATE, a. [L. haccatus', bacca, a berry.] 
{Bot.) Of a pulpy nature like a berry. Gray. 

bAc'CAT-BD, a. Having berries: — beset with 
pearls. Bailey, 

BAo^jeHA-NAlt (b8Lk'a-n3ll)> «• [L. BacchanaUs, 
of or belonging to Bacchus.] Drunken; rev- 
elling. “ Bacchanal feasts.** Crowley,. 

bAo'j0HA-nAl, n. A devotee to Bacchus. “ Biot 
of ihetigej haccTianaU'* Shak. 

BAc-eB4-MA^Ll-A, n. pi, [L.] Feasts oy rev- 
els, in ancient Greece and Rome, in honor of 
Bacchus. P. Oyc. 

BAOHCfH^-NA^LT-AN [bak-s-n«^l9-STi, S. W. P, J. 
da. I b*tk-a-nkl*ysn, F. JSC], n. A votary of 
Bacchds ; a bacchanal. “ Sculptures of the 
haochmic^ns/' Stukely. 

bAo-^HA-nA'H-^, a. Relating te revelry. 
“ Bacchanalian catches * Graves. 

bAC-j0HA-NA*LJ-AN-LV, ad. In the manner of 
bacchahals. * OgHvie, 
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bAC^jCHA-NAL^, n. pL The drunken feasts of 
Bacchus ; bacchanalia. Shak. 

bAc'€HANT, w. [L. bacchorf hacc7ians, to rev- 
el.] 'a bacchanal ; a reveller ; a priest of 
Bacchus. Todd* 

B4C-eirJlJrTE', «. [Fr.] A female bacchanal 

or priestess of Bacchus. Todd* 

34C-eiTJ.N*'TE^, n. pL [L.] The priests or 
devotees of Bacchus. Jameson. 

bAc'£JII{C, > a* Relating to feasts of Bac- 

BAC'jCIII-CAL, S chusj jovial; drunken. Bac~ 
chical enthusiasm,*’ Spenser. 

JS^C-eilf'US, n*; pi. BAC-puVl. [Gr. jSn/:;)^£ros.] 
(Pros.) A poetic foot having one short and two 
long syllables ; as, a-m5-vl. Crahh* 

BAc'j 0HI.TS-B6T.E, n. (Bot.) A flower, not tall, 
but very full and broad-leaved. Mortimer. 

BAC-GlP'ISlR-OfJS (bak-stf'er-Qa), a* (X. hacca^ a 
berry, and^^*?*©, to bear.] Bearing or 

producing berries, liay. 

BAO-CIv'O-RODs (bgik-Hlv'e-rus), a. [Tj. hacea^ a 
berry, and uoro, to devour.] Feeding on berries. 

bAcei^5;-LOR, w- [L. hacealauretiSf crowned with 
laurel berries. Jo7inson.^h. haculus^ a stalF, 
because a staff or baton was the symbol of 
promotion to the first degree in military ser- 
vice, as well as in the liberal arts. Spelman. 
— Fr, has~ch*v(iliert a knight of the lowest 
rank. Menmje .' — This last derivation is some- 
what confiniu'd by the deiinition which A«- 
combe^ in his Dictionary of the Old French lan- 
guage, gives to the word bachelor ^ vij«. **A 
yo\ing sfjuiro who is not yet made a knight.” 
“ This term,” says Sullivan^ “ whatever may 
have been Us origin, was applied first to young, 
and consequently unmarried, persons, and 
hence, as it now signifii^s, to a man unmar- 
ried,” — See Bacoalauuk \tk.] 

1. A man who has not been married, 

' I^otiilnfViWwe^^'/owthelr wo(‘8(lopl»r<*i 

Full wfU they iiuvlt uU tlu*y ftjt*l, and n»(>r«. Poj)C* 

2, [It, hacceUicrCt and bacccUiero ; Sp. da- 
ehiller; Fr. hacheHcr\ A. S, bacfdkT*} One 
who has taken his first degree in the liberal 
arts ; as, “ A bachelor of arts, of divinity,** Ac. 

3* t [Old Fr. haeheler.’] A knight of the low- 
est order, [a.] Ilody^ Mist, of (loni'ocations* 

BACH'^-hOK-Ii^M, n. The state of a bachelor ; 
bachelorship. Comtable^s May, 

«. {Bot.) A plant; 
the double-flowering Hanunmlus aens. London. 

BAcH*6-k(>u-HnTP, n. 1. The state of an \m- 
• married inun, Shah* 

2. The state of one who has taken his first 
degree in the liberal arts. Bp* lUtU* 

n, pi* [L. haeilhiSi OYhavillum, 
a small stau.J {Bot.) A name apidivd t*) two 
clafises of Aff^es (now v.illi'd Mnnidutcefe and 
DifUomueete) by I'Jhrcuberg, who supposed them 
to be animalcules. Baird* 

n» [L., a small slaJP*] 

X, CJ3<k.} The cotyledon (»f the hyucmth.Lin^. 

2, XZm) A genus of Phaamidic. f V/r*>r. 

BAOKy n* [A S. &a#» or bmo, the back,] 

X, That part of the body of animals In which ; 
the spine Is ; the hinder part of the body in 
man, and the upper part In other animale. 

2, A rUJge or peak resembling that made by 
the spine in animals, 

pywwnt, s^ttidr'bwftdbWKS^ 

Into the eloufU- 


B. The outer part of the hand, ^<Th« Mks 
and palms,** JOimm* 

4, The rear« opposed to the van, 

»%bt wmoliwte that Wait»» would bo 

B* The Mn^ part of a thing, opposed to the 
front? aa, **TheWAofthe W**; *«The 
of a chimnoy ’* ; ‘‘The bach of a book,” 

0. The thick part of any tmd, opposed to the 
edns as, **Th« ^/cA of u knife.** 

7. Tliat part of a thing which is out of 

or lcs»« ohserml than another part ; a% ** The 
ArAofahtIK” 

8. (Carp*) The upper aide of a pleoo of tim- 


ber when fixed in a horizontal or inclined posi- 
tion, as the upper side of the hand-rail of a 
staircase, of the rafters of a roof, &c. 

9* (Brewing*) A tub or vat for wort. IFre* 

Back of a hip^ (Arch*) the upper edge of a rafter be- 
tween two sides of a hipped roof, formed to an angle 
so as to range with the rafters on each side of it. 

bAcK, ad* 1. To the place from which one came. 

Where they jiro, and why they came not hack, 

Is now the labor of luy thoughts. Milton* 

2* To a former state; backward, as retreat- 
ing from the present position. 

I 've been surprised In an unguarded hour, 

But must not now go hotek* Addition. 

3, Towards what is behind; away from the 
front. 

Arc fled apace, and look not hack* Jer. xlvl. !i. 

The angel of the Lord rolled back the stone from the door. 

xxvni. 2. 

4. In a state of being hindered, restrained, 
or prevented. 

The Lord hath kept thee back from honor. Sum. xxiv. 11. 

6, In return ; in recompense. 

What have I to give you back? A'Aol . 

6. Once more ; a second time. 

1 will survey the Inscriptions back again. Shak* 

bAck, v*a* [t. BACKEn; backing, nACKun.] 

1. To mount on the hack of. 


That roan fchall hf my throne. 
Well, I will bark luin straight. 


Shak. 


2* To place upon the back. “ Great Jupiter 
upon his eagle backed**' Shak* 

3. To assist ; to aid ; to strengthen. 

Belike he means, 

reach'd l)y the power of Warwick, that false peer, ^ 

To aspire unto the crown. Shak. 

4, To justify ; to sustain by advocating. 

Wo have I know not how many adages totawJt the reoson 
of this luonil. L'JsiSirmgc* 

3, To Kl't’ond ; to support. 

Their wagem haefc their wishes, Bmrdm. 

6, To cauHC to move backward; as, “To 
bark a horse **; “To back a steamboat.*’' 

7. To furnish with a back ; as, “ To back a 
book.” 

7*0 back an anchor^ to attach a small anchor to a 
larger one, in order to prevent ilio hitter fiom drag, 
cing.— 7*0 hackaaiemy to manaire tho oarn in rowing 
ill a direction contrary to the usual tnetliod. — To bmk 
the aaUsyXQ arrange tho saih so that the ship will 
move backwards. — To back anti to arrange the 
sails, wlion a ship is moving with tho tide in n river, 
and against the wind, so as to keep her as near as 
possUile in the middle of the stream, and to avoid ob> 
Stacies by advancing or receding, as the case may lie. 

To hock oatj to n^flise to fullU a proniihv* or engage- 
ment ; to withdraw. [lb B*] JScdiHp-er. 

bAcR, «, Being behind; — remote; nn,**Baek 
settlements.** Smart. 

BA<*K'bAnb, n* 1. A part of the harness which, 
going over the hafk of a horse, keeps up the 
shafts of tho carriage ; a baek-ehaiii. 

2. (SeoltM /Am,) A counter-bund, making 
another bond void* Mackenzie. 

BAc^'BAr, n* A bar In tbe chimney to hang a 
vessel on. Aah, 

BkVK'BlTB, V. a. (back ntid bite J [f. BACK HIT ; 
pp* BACKBITINO, ji\CKiurTKv.] To Speak ill 
of one whoso back Is turned so as not to bo 
able to hear ; to censure, reproach, defame, or 
revile the absent; to traduce secretly. 

Lord, who aholl abide In tbv tabrntoela? ... lie that walk* 
eth upriirlitl.v : . . . li«. that *<trlUhfh not nllh Ktv ton 'u«‘, nor 
d.Mfllt vvll to liM ncigiitMfr. /V. xs.i . •). 

bAoK’BIt-BR. n* One who backbites. “His 
bmMtsr or ms undermliter.** Sooth* 

M.. Secorel detraction ; slander of 

tlie s^bsent. 

Lest Ihm bo dobat»,cavyiii|M, wrktlu.Mrttiv,ftrtcJLWii.i7«, 
whlwperingi, *j Cw. xiL -Jii* 

BXCK'BTT-INO,],.*. eUwdarti^iMntly. AtJk. 
BACK'Bfr-IMO-tr.oA SWMt. 

bAOK'bIT-TBN (Mh'bn-t«), j>. from HMUt.— 
Bee Backbitb. 

BAc?K**>Bf>AED, n* X. A board planed acaross tbe 
after part of a boat. 

2. A part of a lathe. Wmk* 

bAok*b6nb, It. The bone of the baelcj the ver- 
tebral column ; the spine. AmpHsm* 


f bAck'cAR-RY, n. (Forest Law.) A having on 
the back, as deer unlawfully killed. Cowell, 

BAck'CHAIN, n. A chain that passes over a 
cart saddle to support the shafts. Booth. 

bAck'DOOR (bSk'dar), n* A door opening on tho 
backside of a building. Addison. 

backed (bakt),^L «. Having a back. “Sharp- 
headed, . . . broadly hacked,** Vryden, 

BACK'EN (b&lc'kn), v. a. To put back; to re- 
tard. [ii.] Bathurst* 

BACK'IIR, n* 1. lie who or that which backs. 

2. (Arch.) A narrow slate laid on the back 
of a broad, square-headed slate, where tho 
slates begin to diminish in width, Brmide* 

bA(!K*fAll-5;r, n. A backslider “ With many 
. , . hackfalUirs from God.” Joye. 

bAck'FI LL-INC, n. Tho act of restoring to its 
place earth whiish has been removed ; — tho 
earth so restored. Tanner. 

BA<*K*PRIENr> (bstk'frcnd), n. An enemy in se- 
cret. “ The rchilcss iiuporUiiiities of tah*- 
bearers ta\^ backfriends '* IfEstuingc. 

bAok-gAm'MON, n* [Dan. bakke, a tray, and 
gammeny a game. Wedgwood ] A game played 
with dice by two persons, on a table divided 
into two parts, having twelve black and twelve 
white spaces, called points ; each player having 
fifteen pieces, corresponding in color to the 
points. Brande. 

bA0K'GK56nd, n. 1. Ground in the back part 
of any area ; as, “ The background of an 
estate.** 

2, (Paint*) The space behind a portrait or 

group of figures. Fairholt. 

3. A xiosition of retirement ; a situation little 
noticed ; as, “ To stand in the background*** 

bAck'IIAnd-^D, a* 1. With the hand turned 
back ; as, “ A backhanded blow.** 

2. Unfair; iiidireet. Craig* 

3. I)irect(‘d or inclining to the left hand ; 
as, “ /iiu'khnnded writing.** 

bAcK^IIAND-^D-NIihs?, n. State of being Imek- 
handed ; unfairness. Ec* Hew 

BACK'HotlSK, n. A building behind a house ; 
particularly, a privy. Carew* 

BA<’K*-LAsn, n, (Mcch.) The reaction upon 
each other of a pair of wheels, produci'd by ir- 
regularities of velocity, when the moving pow-er 
is not uniform. Mieholson* 

bA('K*-LEAN-ING, a* Inclining towards tho 
hinder part. Savage* 

BA<’K'-U(#nT (bUkMit), «. A light reflected on 
the hinder part- kVnttm, 

bA(*K*-.MN-|N<;, n* (Arch*) The piece of n sash- 
fKum* pjtriillel to the pulley piece, and next to 
the jamb on each side. Ogilvis* 

BA(7K'-PAint-IN(j, n, (Paint*) The method of 
painting with oil color* mexxotlnto prints that 
lur* pasted on glass. Fairkok, 

BAcrK'-PAR-I>OX, n* A parlor behind another 
parlor ; a parlor which Is not in the front part 
of the houae. Jtthmm, 

BACK*--t*lf.CEy It. The piece of armor which 
oovera the hack. Camden* 

bAc?k*-plAtb, ft. The metal eevering for the 
back of an armed soldier. Fairkait^ 

itAvK*RAo, n* A kind of German wine. Mmnu 

BAC'K'RBnt, ft. A rent paid auhaequently to 
reapiug. Lmmm*, 

t bAcK'-R 8-TO»N, ft. Repeated return. Bkak* 

BACE*E&6Mb ii« a room behind another room ; 
a mom ha the haok part of a house. Momm 

bAck*-.r6pr, h* A rope leading from 

the martingale inhoand; t foli»litte% Ikana* 

iAdlCtilk If. pi* (tmtkm dmdInffJ) The thiekest 
and hest-taimed hides. i**r<Uib* 

t BA<*K‘HkT, p* a* Bet upon in the rear. 

l»r««nt«a, . . . hiarhai wkh wlMa |wwtr. 4m«8rMNi* 

8lCK:*8f8E» fi. X- The sidt or part of any thing 
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out of sigh,t, or least observed. “The hacknde 
of the town.” Shah, 

2 . The hinder part of an animal. Addison, 

BACK'SIGHT, n. {Surveying.) The first sight at 
t>Ma levellincr the first reading of the level- 

l:r.^ "la 1. 1 -i ■■■■ any position of the level, 
and usually backward, or toward the point at 
which the survey is commenced : — the bearing 
taken by the compass from a new station back- 
wards to the last station. Da. ^ P, Gillespie, 

BACK-SLIDE' [b^k-slld', W. E. F. Ja. Sm, Wb,; 
bak^slid, S. P. 22.] , V, n, \i. backslid ; pp. back- 
sliding, BACKSLIDDEN Or BACKSLID.] {TheoL) 
To fall off from what has been professed in re- 
ligious faith j to relapse into transgression; to 
apostatize. Hopkins, 

bAcK-SLId'?R, n. One wh^ backslides; an 
apostate. Prov. xiv. 14. 

BAck-SLID'ING, n. Act of one who backslides ; 
relapse into transgression ; apostasy. Jer,' 7 , 6 , 

BACK-SLiD'ING, p, a. 1. Sliding backward. 

I hurried on, but with bacJisliding haste. West. 

2 , Apostatizing ; revolting. “ 'Backsliding 
Israel.” Jer. iii. 6 . 


BACK^— SPEED, n. (ATdcA.) The second speed-gear 
of a lathe. Ogilvie, 

BACK— ST AFP, n, \hach e.pAstaff\ the observer’s 
back being turned towards the sun.] An in- 
strument used, before the invention of the 
quadrant and sextant, for taking^ the sun’s alti- 
tude at sea; — invented by Captain John Davis 
about the year 1590, and called, also, 
guadrant. Brands, 

BACK'STAiR§ (b&k'stirz), n. pi. The stairs that 
communicate with the different stories in the 
back part of a house. Bacon, 

bAck'STAY, n, 1. {Nav±,) One of the ropes 
extending from the topmast heads to the sides 
of a ship, to support the topmasts, and to as- 
sist the shrouds in sustaining the masts. Dana, 

2.* {Printing,) A leather strap used to check 
the carriage of a printing-press. Brands, 

bACK— STONE, n, A stone to bake cakes on. 
[Local.] HalliweU, 

BAoK'SWOBD (bSk’sard), n, X. A sword with ! 
one sharp edge. Johnson, 

2 . A rustic sword, or a stick with a basket I 

handle used in games. Todd, 

3. The game of single-stick. 'HalliweU. 

bAck'tACK, n. [See Tack.] {Scotch Law,) A 
kind of deed by which a mortgagee of land gives 
a lease of it to the mortgagor on condition of 
payment of rent until redeemed. Buchanan. 

bAok'— TEICK, n. An attack behind. Sha'k, 


bACK'WARD, a, 1. Unwilling; averse; reluc- 
tant; hesitating. 

Perish tho man whose mind is hoLc'kwcard now. Sheds, 

2. Dull ; sluggish ; not quick in apprehen- 
sion, “ The backward learner.” South. 

3. Behind in progress ; not forward ; late. 

“ Backward fruits.” Johnson, 


Syn.— See Averse. 

BACK'W^aD, 1 ad. [A. S. iM, back, and 
BACK'W^RDS, ) weardf towards.] 

1. With the back turned towards the point to 
which one is advancing ; as, To walk back- 
ward or backwards,^’' 

2 . Towards the back ; as, To throw the head 
backward or backwards,** 

3. On the back ; as, “ To fall backward** 

She east him htxahmrd ur he ftrove to rise. Brvdm. 

4t, Towards the past. 


■esa fbrward In flnne^s glorious chase* 

jhe mce. Temg, 


Men should 
Nobles look 

5. In a contrary direction to that taken to 
arrive at the present station ; regressively. 

We inlghthftve met them, damfiod, beard to • 

And beat ttiem Mchtoord home. Sheds, 


6. In a reverse order. 

WihetU abiqpe3[|tbaoh^^ Sheds, 

7- From a better to a worse state. 


The work went boudBaardM. Brydtm. 

8 . Befiectively. 

The sdnd can baekwcKrd cast 
Upon herself her understanding light. Daviu, 


“ In spite of Johnson and all our best lexiusg- 
raphers, numerous words are enriched with a final s 
unknown to our forefathers. To all terminations 
formerly in ward, as inward, forward, toward, an add- 
ed 5 begins to obtain even in classical books.” A/i£- 
ford^s Harmony in Lansfuaffe, p. 370. 

The following words, when used as adverbs, oacA:- 
ward or backwards, forward or forwards, downward or 
downwards, upward or upward, inward or inwards, 
outward or outwards, and homeward or homewards, are 
all given indiscriminately in Joluison’s Dictionary m 
both forms, with and without the final s. They are 
also thus given in the principal English dictionaries 
which have been published since that of Johnson. 
The final s was countenanced by English lexicog- 
raphers who preceded Johnson; and toth forms of 
these several words have been, from an early period 
of the language, and they are still, in good use. To- 
ward, or towards, as an adverb and preposition, is 
given in the English dictionaries in both forms, and 
both are in common and good use; but the adverb on- 
ward does not take a final s. 

t BAcK'WARD, n. Duration past. 

Wliat sees! thou else 

In the dark backward and abysm of time? Shah, 

t bAck'WARD, p, a. To keep back ; to hinder. 
“ Doth so* clog . . . and backward us.” Hammond. 

t BACK'WARD-LY, ad. Backward; aversely. 
And does he think so backwardly of me ? Shah. 

bAok'WARD-nSss, n. State of being backward. 
“ Our 'backwardness to good works.” AtteThury. 

bAck'WAK.D§, ad. Backward. — See Backward. 

BACK'WASHED (bafc'wSsht), a. Cleansed from 
the oil after combing, as wool. Ash, 

bAcK'WA-TRR, n, 1. "Water obtained at high 
tide and held bqck in large reservoirs in order to 
be discharged at low tide, for clearing off de- 
posits at the mouth of a harbor. Francis, 

2 . Water which is forced or held back in a 
millstream by the obstruction of a dam below, 
or by a rising tide from the sea. 

BACK'W00D§-MAN (bak'wildz-m&n), n. ; pi. 
BXcK'wooD§-MigN. An inhabitant of a newly- 
settled country, particularly the western part 
of the United States, which is often called 
backwoods, or hack settlements. Month, liev, 

bAoK'— WORM (-wUrm), n. A disease which 
breeds small thread-like worms in the reins of 
hawks. — See Filandebs. Craig, 

bAoK W6und, V, a. To wound behind the back. 
“ Backwounding calumny.” Shak. 

bACK'yArd, n, A yard behind a house, &c. 

BA'CON (ba'kn), n, [Old Fr. haoon ; A. S. baccm, 
to bake ; hacen, baked. Tooke and Richardson.'] 
The flesh of a hog salted and smoked. 

To save one*s bacon, to escape unhurt; to avoid 
loss ; — a phrase which originated in England at a time 
when housewives in the country had to use many pre- 
cautions to save their principal provision, bacon, from 
the greedy appetites of soldiers on the march. Prior, 

BA^CON-F£d (ba'kn-fSd), a. Fed on bacon. Shak, 

BA-CO'Nl-AN, a. Belating to Lord Bacon or his 
philosopliy ; inductive. Brcmde. 

bAC'ULE, n, {Fort.) A kind of portcullis. — See 
Bascule. Crabb, 

BAC'V-LITB, n. [L. baculus, a staff or stick.] 
{Pal.) A genus of fossil tctrabranchiate ce- 
nhalopods, somewhat allied to the ammonites 
in the structure of their straight shells. Brands. 

BAC-y-L6M'5-TRY, n. [L. baculus, a staff, and 
Gr. jiirpov, a measure.] The art of measuring 
distances by bacuU, ox staves. Davies Peck, 

bAd, a; [Goth. insipid. Juniits. — Dut. 

gt«wk2,bad, Skinner, — ELguade; 'Belg.guced, 
bad. Bayed, past participle otbay (to bark at 
or reproach). Tooke, — Persian bad, bad, evil. 
Thomson, Webster,] Icomp, worse ; sup. 
WORST.] Bad is opposed to good, denoting a want 
of good qualities, whether physical or moral, 
and it is of extensive application ; evil ; ill ; 
injurious ; noxious ; vicious ; wicked ; dishonest ; 
as, “ A bad person or thing,” 

MSr Written by Gower quad ; as, “ None quad,^* 
Syn.— Pad, wiprineipled, or dishonest man $ had or 
corrupt principles ; bad or immoral life ; bad, vde, or i 
vicious company or oondnet ; bad or depraved morals ; I 
had or evU example ; had or pernicious influence or | 


advice ; bad or evil inclination or disposition ; beul or 
injurious practice. 

Had, ill, or infirm health ; bad or unwholesome food ; 
had or unfavorable weather; bad or noxious air; 
bad, poor, or stenle soil , had ox injudicious manage- 
ment ; bad or unfortunate voyage ; bad or unskilful 
workman ; bad or awkward gait ; bad or unwelcome 
news j bad or unhappy marriage. — See AW'kwabd. 

BAD'A-LEER, 7 i. [See Bandoleer.] A musket- 
charge of powder in a metal tube, used before 
the introduction of cartridges. Stocgueler. 

BADE (bad) [bad, S. W. J. F. K. Sm. J2. ; bad, E.], 
i, from bid, — See Bid. 

BAD^E (bhj), n. [A. S. beag, a garland, a neck- 
lace ; Fr. hague,eu ring, Richardson.-^D\\t. bag- 
ghe, a gem, Minsheu and Skinner.^'h, hajulo, to 
carry, Johnson.] 

1. A mark or sign of distinction; as, “A 
badge of nobility ” ; “A badge of office.” 

Yet I like it not 

In that he wears the badge of Somerset. JSial:. 

Sufferance is the lodge of all our tribe. Shah. 

2 . A memorial. 

But on his breast a bloody cross he bore, 

The dear rcmcmbiance of his dying Lord; 

For whose sweet sake that glorious badge he wore. Spenser, 

Syn, — See Mark. 

bAd^E, V. a. To mark as with a badge. Shak, 

BAD^E'LJglSS, a. Having no badge. Bp. Hall, 

BAdG'ER, n. 

[Dut. back, a 
cheek or jaw, 
as noting an 
animal of 
strong jaws. 

Skinner.] 

1. {ZoUl.) A Indian badger. 

frugivorous and carnivorous quadruped that bur- 
rows in the g ound, allied to the bear. Brands, 

2 . {PaintT) A brush made of the hair of the 
badger ; used to blend pigments. FairhoU, 

3. [L. hajulus, a carrier, Johnson ; A. S. by- 
gan, to buy, Webster.] {Law.) One licensed 
to buy corn and victuals in one place to be sold 
in another ; a cornfactor ; a pedier. Cowell. 

BADG'^R, t?. a. To persecute or tease, as the 
badger is teased when hunted. Lockhart, 

BADgi'JgR-LlSGGED (b5j'fr-ISgd), a. Hairing legs 
of an unequal length. L* Estrange, 

BAD-I-A* 04 ,n. {Med.) A kind of sponge, the 
powder of which is used for bruises. Dunglison, 

BAD'l-g^fiM, Same as Badigeon. Scudamore, 

BA-D1g'EON (ba-dlj^un) [b?i-dXj'un, K. Sm . ; bid- 
Vj3'on, Wb.j, n. [Fr.] {Arch.) A mixture, as 
of plaster and freestone, to fill little holes in 
the material on which a sculptor or other artist 
has to work : — a preparation for coloring 
houses, consisting of powdered stone, saw- 
dust, slaked lime, alum, &c. : — a composition 
of sawdust and glue used by joiners to fill up 
chasms in woodwork. Weale, 



(b&d-o-nazh'), n. [Fr,] Light or 
playful discourse ; raillery ; foolish talk. 

When you fiud your antaj^onlst beginniug to grow warm, 
put an end to the dispute by some genteel badinc^e^^^ ^ ^ 

(b^L-dln'^-rs), n. [Fr.] Non- 
sense; badinage. 

The flmd of senriblo discourse is limited; thact of jest and 
badt'neWe is infinite. Shensetone. 

bAd^JS-TJER, n, {Ent.) A genus of the order 
Coleqptera, foxmmg, with some others, a leading 
group among the carnivorous beetles. Brande, 

bAd'LY, ad. In a bad manner ; not well ; ill ; 
imperfectly ; wrongly. Shak. 

bAD'NI^SS, n. State of being bad ; want of good 
qdalities, either physical or moral. Shak, 

t BAeL'FIRE (l®'flr), n. [A. S. hcel/yr,] A fu- 
neral pil<^ or i5.re, in which dead bodies were 
burnt. — See Bale-pirb. Oredg , 

bAf'FB-tAs, n. A kind of calico mam^faettured 
in India. Crabh, 

BAp^FLE (Wlf'fl), V, a, [It. iqjfflww, to mock; 
Sp. befar ; Fr. heffler, to befool, to mock ; baf- 
ouer, ‘to deceive, to abuse.] £t, baffled ; pp, 

BAFFLING, BAFFLED.] 


BCiEN, BlB; m6vE, n 6R, S6N; Bt^LL, BfjH, R-tTLE. — 9 , Q, 5, t, soft} B, &, 5, g, hard; § as z; 25 : os gz.— THIS, tlMs. 


BAFFLE 
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BAKED 


L To elude by deceit or artifice. 

They made a shift to break the precept, and at the same 
time to ba^e the cui se. SoutJi. 

2. To confound ; to defeat by perplexing. 

He biings to Turnus* !..«.■ i . - M Drjfden, 

3. To frustrate; to disconcert; to foil; to 
circumvent. 

A^*r*irr tremblcB at a war with the English 

r*.* ii> I ' < . 1 1 1‘. >y against hmi such revenues as stiall 

Vi tt‘ -i' ( • iiji ,11 then* country. Addison. 

4. t To disgrace ; to insult ; to mock. 

Alas, poor fboll how have they bctfflcd tlieol Sliak, 

bAp'PLE, v. n* To practise deceit, [ii.] 

To what purpose can it be to juggle and hajjlc for a tune? 

Harrow. 

bAp'PLE, A defeat, [r.] South. 

bAf'FLIPR, 71. One who bafilcs. ** Experience, 
that great baffler of speculation, assures us the 
thing is too possible." Gov. of the Tongue. 

bAf'FL(NO-L.Y, ad. In a baffling manner. Boag. 

BAf^FLING-NIOSS, 71. Quality of baffling. Boag. 


BAg, 7t, [A. S. heelg.^ a bag ; Dut. halgh ; Gcr. halg.^ 
1- A sack or' pouch to put any thing in, as 
money, corn, &c. 


See thou shako the hagn 
Of hoarding abbots. 


Bhak, 


2. Thtit part of an animal which contains 
some particular juice or secretion; as, “The 
hag of a cow." 

3, An ornanxental purse of silk, tied to men’s 
hair behind. 


We saw «, young 
% bob wig ana black 


ftilow riding 
silken bag t 


r towards ns full gallop, witli 
fed to it AtItli{.ou 


4. {Com.) A detenninate quantity of goods, 
varying in sige according to the commodity ; 
as, A bag of cotton.** Maunder. 


bAo, V. a. [L B.VGOim ; pj). BAaoiNG, baooed.] 

1. To put into a bag. 

Hups ought n<it t<» be Mgaed up hot, Uorilmsr. 

2. To loud with a bag. 

Like a itee Um\ed witli his honeyed vonom. Bryd&n. 

3. To niak(» timiitl ; to swell. 

Howd<»th an unweleomo dropsy up the cycsl Up, Ball, 

4. To hook up and gather, as grain. Loudofu 

5. To cut up, as wheat stubble. HalUtoeU', 

bAg, 17. ». To swell like a full bag. ChauG(*r. 


B4-gJssb\ n. [Fr. ; Sp. hi 
sugar-cane as delivered from \ 
used for fuel after being dried. 


ro.] Crushed 
eugar-niiU ; — 
Ure. 


[Vr.] 


1. A trifie ; a toy. JJowcL 

2. A game played on a board having at one* 

end nine holes, into which balls arc to be stnu-k 
with a rtxl. Ogilrie. 

B Ag 'g G r, n . [Fr- hagagif.'] 

{Mil.) The clothes, tents, provi.si<ms, and 


other necessaries, of an army. 


lintnde. 


Th<^y wvr« carried ouitoug the hauynge of the tu-iuy. 

.li/i/t on. 

2. Trunks and other artiedes carried by a 
traveller; luggage. “To pack up hag and 
ge." Arbuthnot. 

fr. haffa$80.'] A worthless woman;— a 
woman ; a fUrt. ** The baggage 
Ouar^im, 


out*’ 


pert voung won 
would not speak 

tBAG'6/V-^5|lR, n- One who carries the baggage. 
“ The vi« tuallerh and haggugere.** liaMgh. 

bAg'0{NG, n. 1. Materlak fbr bagg* 

2. The act of putting into bagC 

3. Heaping corn or pulse umb a hO0k, eo 
that the stnnw it separated fr«mi the foot ^ 
chopping instead of by a drawing eut, 

BAg'-NST, n. 
catching fish. 

bAon'iO «•; ph BAOHios (haiiV««)* 

f I>. balnrutn^ a bath ; It. bagm ; Sp. bma ; Fr. 

oniA.] 

1. A bathing-house ; 4 bath. ArMhnot. 

2 L A bvellieh Britton. 

bJ(0*-n6%|-4NQ, n.»L A ieel of heretioe in the 
eMth eenliiry, who njeeted the whole of the 
Ola Teetammit and a peat of llie New ;-*>*ao 
named from Sagmieot in I^mguedoe, where it 
origiiiated, Craig. 


A net in the ahape of a beg, for 
Tmtm. 


bAg'pIbE, n. A musical wind instrument, con- 
sisting of a leathern bag and pipes. Chambers, 

BAG'PiP-BR, n. One who plays on a bagpipe. 

bAg'REEF, 72, A fourth or lower reef, 

used in the British navy. Crabb. 

bAg'SHOT-SAND, 72. {Geoh) One of the middle 
eocene formations in England, in "which marine 
shells and the bones of a sea-serpent more than 
twenty feet iong have been found. LyeU. 

Bsg-GUBTTE' (ba-gSt'), 72. pFr.] {Arch.) A little 
round moulding, lessthan an astragal;— called 
also, when enriched with foliage, a chapkttjindy 
when plain, a bead. Weak. 

BA-hAR 72. 1. An Oriental measure equal to 
three piculs. Malcom. 

2. A weight used in the East Iiulios ; the 
g7rat bahar being equal to 524 lbs. 0 ox., and 
the little bahar to 437 lbs. 9 oz. Ogilvie. 

bJ 'IIIR, n. {Ant.) The most ancient of tlxo rah- 
binical books. Ash. 

t BAIGNE (ban), v. a. [Fr. hnigner, to bathe, to 
soak.] To drench ; to soak. Oaretc. 

BAI-K.\'L^l-AN, a. Noting the range of moim- 
tuins %vhich scparjite Lake Baikal in Kus.sia 
from the lowlands of Siberia. P. (hje. 

IlAl'KAIi-ITR, 72, [Lake Baikal in Siberia, and 
7.i(h^^ a stone.] {Min.) A luagncsiaii cpi<h)tc 
from Lake Baikal. Brandc. 

BAIL (Iml), w, 1. (Law.) A release of a prison- 
er on security for his appearance in court : — 
the pt‘rHon or persons who give security : — the 
sum given for security ; surety. W/dshata. 

2. The handle of a pail, bucket, kettle, or 

other vessel. Porhy. 

3. A division between stalls. luoudon. 

4. t bound within a forest. Spenser. 

bAil, t>, <2. [I4OW L. balliare, to deliver; Fr. Imik 
kr.\ [». BAILBIX; p/7. HAILINO, BAILKU.] 

1. (iMtr.) To release on security given for ai>- 
pearuncQ in court ; to admit to ball. Blackstone. 

2. (iMtc.) To give bail for. 

Iiot me bo thoir bail, — 

Thou Mhttlt uot iHtU thutn. SImk. 

3. {Law.) To dtdiver in trust for a certain 

purpose, as goods, Blaeksloue. 

4. [Fr. bailk, a tub or bucket.] To fri‘o from 
water with u bucket or dipper ; as, “ To bail a 
boat."*— «c*c B.u.b. 

BAlI/^-BLK, a. That may be bailed, B. Jmmm. 

BAlL-Bf)NI), n. (Late.) A bond given for ap- 
pearance in court. Tondim. 

BAIL-EK', 21. {Law.) The person to wlumi goods 
are bailed, <»r delivered uudera bailimoit ; — c»p- ! 
poH<*d to bailor, BUtekstone. 

BAff/lpE, n. One who delivers goods to another 
in trust. — See Bailoic. ( "raig. 

BAFL^V, n. fPr. haille.) 1. {Port.) An area or 
ground within the walls of a fortress ; — some- 
Untes anplic*d to a prison ; as, “ The Old Bailey 
of London .* * B *eak. 

BA F LI 3 (bi'lf), «. [Sec Baiiapf.] An aider- 
man ; a langiKtrate who is second In rank in a 
royal burgh. [Hcotland.] Jamieson. 

BAil'IFF (bi'ItDf n. [Low L. halixm ; Fr. 

L A sulundinato otKeer. ‘♦The canton of 
Berne g(»t< rued by .1 hailiffl.** Addison, 

2. {Bag.) A deputy appointed by a sheriff, 
whose biisiu<‘hs it is tci execute arrests. Swift. 

3. An uuder-slewurd of a manor. Johnson. 

ef irn dm ed y fit a cbisf strvint to a prlvats 
pewoa of xiMSJ ciUBie ; st mint nf (*u \\ ard, in rf.-port 
of foniilna /i.ri- the kt‘e{i«r 

of a woflr, Inimediately sutionliiiaie co the vi^rdurTr. 


lAlL'I-WlGK, n* bmOM^ 4 ImlUff, and A. S« 
trie, L. rtV*w#, 4 vtllaite*] (Law.) The juriisdic- 
tion of a bailiff or shenit 


BAtU.OJT (Wi1-y»ng')^ n. [Fr., 4 gag.'] {Surg.) 
An instrument used for hf*eping tne month open 
during the operations of the »nrg«*ott, Craig. 

B A I L*M.BNT, n. [Fr. bnlUer, to delirer.] (Am.) 
A delivery of 4 thing In trust for some special 
object or ntimose» and up<m a contract ex- 
pressed or Irapiiod, on the part of the bailee or 


receiver, that the trust shall be faithfully exe- 
cuted, as in transactions with earners, agents, 
pawnbrokers, and in many other mercantile 
proceedings. Bimide. 

BAIL' QR, or BA1L-(3R', 7i. {Law.) One who bails 
or delivers goods in trust. Blackstone, 

When used in opposition to it has the 

accent on the second syllable. 


BAIL'— PIECE, 72. {Law.) A sli];) of parchment 
or papcT containing a recognizance of bail, 
signed by the person who gives the security, 
with his acknowledgment before the proper 
officers, and filed in the court in which the 


action is pending. ' Burrill. 

fBAIL'y, 72. 1. A bailiff. IToUand. 

2. A bailiwick. Wicklijfe. 

•f-BAIN (bun), 7i. [L. balneum', Fr. /;£2272.] A bath, 
“ To lie sweating ... in the bains'* llakcwiU. 

■f BAIN (ban), V. a* To bathe. Tuhervile. 


BJii'RjiM [bur'^m, Sm. fL], 7i, A Mahometan 
feast instituted in imitation of the l^aster of the 
Christian church, and follow iug the fast of 
Ilamaduu, which answers to our Lent. Braude, 

t bAiU'mAN, 72. {Law.) A poor insolvent debtor 
left bare and naked. IF/dshaw. 

bAiIIN, or BARN, n. [Ootlu bar7i, a child ; A. S. 
/)c«7V2.] A child. — [Scotland and North of 
England.] — See Bkawn. Jkmis. 

UArr (bat), r. a. [A. S. 5m!n',72, to lure fish with 
food on a hook.j [2 . baitiiu; pp. BAiTiNa, 
BAITKI).] 

1, To put food upon, as upon a hook, trap, or 
snare, to lure fish or other animals. 

All ttiA traps In thfi kingdom W(>ro haiicd with fhoi‘iir. 

irohtvintfi. 

2. To furnish with food on a journey ; as, 
“ To bait a horse." 


The sim, that meiiHui*i*« heaven all day lnn#r, 

At nisUtdotli/MiU his steeds theueean waves umung. Spenser. 

BAn\ 7% a. [hb’. hattre, to beat.] 1. To attack with 
violence; to harass. 

As ehnlned bear whom eniel dtki;;s do htiit. tlprimr. 
2. V, 71. To flap the wings; to fiutter, as a 
hawk. 


To wateh hei ns we wuteh lheM‘ kites, 

'I'hui itiifl Item, mill will nut lie otkidiont. 


A'Aak. 


BAIT, r. 7i. To stop for refreshment. 

.Vni'iie whodu his lournei tniiV'iat mion, 

'riuniKh Ih tU on hjivvd, ho lieie the luelinii^fl psiiwd. i/i/Znn. 

B.-vrr, 71. [See Bait, r.l 1. Any sulmtancc used 
UH a lure for fish or other unimalK. Shak. 

2. A temptation ; an allurnuent ; an cutiee- 
incut. “ nt‘asurrHan(lArt/V« of hviinv.** Addison, 
3* Hefreshment <m a journey. 

Good men nse them [the gissl things ef this wertdlss a 
vtaUe urn or 2iuA lip. /#«//. 

BAlT'lNtJ, tu The act of furninhing a bait ; — 
rt'frchhmciit on a jtmruc'y. lUmne. 


BATAE (Imx), n. [I>ut. hoai, or btmij^ a ooarso 
woollen Ktutf. ** Itm* nam« and tha thing," aays 
Vrabb, “ were intretduead into England by the 
Flamiah refugee*."] A kind of aoarae, open, 
woollen atuff with a long nap. 11. Efwy, 

BAj'4'’BkHB^n* [Baa Bavali&rb.] An Indian 
dancing girl. Brands, 


bAkE, V. a. [A. R. haran, to haka ; Dut. bahkm.] 
[7. iivKi'.n; pp. iiAhiNtj, iiAKKi) or UAXIfiK.— 
ituAtri is seldmiL used.] 

1. To dry, or harden, by hant. 

Wlwtstwver tb« Ars btikstk, ttm» toih In mm dsfrf* dl»> 
iolvs. Barm, 

Yfhm dusty »umt»w halm tiw fitimblitif aladw 

2. To cook, aa in an ovan, 

Tea wcNturtt shall hake your hrtiui Imt, xavl. Wk 

3. To harden by cold. “Tba earth whan It 

ia badis with frost." [».] Shak, 

bAicE* V* n* X To do the work ot baking. 

tmmmh I wash, wilai. iwwr, hmts, 

2. To haooma oocikod or bakod t no, " Ilia 
bread or the moat bakrs wall," 

3, To bocoma bard or emsty ; aa, *^Tbo soil 
baktm under the heat of the sun." 


bAkeb (iMUtt), p. a. WMmttd by beat 1 oookad 

in an oven. 


A, 2, I, d, 1^7 imp; A. i| !« % akert; 2* It 9> V* Yt obamrtf fArk, far, fAsTt fALL; liEti 
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BALEFULLY 


BAKED-MEATS 

baked'— M^ATS (^bakt'mSts), n. Meats cooked 
in an oven. 

TJ'T”*’* r* •‘•1-np-"] */7» -f7-r~‘i‘at$ 

J>.'i , I M ■■M Shak» 

BAKE'HSxjtse, n. A place for baking bread. 
“ Pantry and bakehouse under ground." Wottoiin 

BAKE'-MEATS, ? 2 . Baked-meats. Gen. xl. 17. 

tBA'KEN (ba'kn), p. from hake. — See Bake. 
“ A cake oaken on the coals." 1 Kings xix. 6. 

BA'K^R, n. [From hake ; A. S. hcBcere."] 

1. One who bakes bread, &c. South. 

2. A small portable oven of sheet iron or of 
tinned iion plate. [U. S.] 

BA'KJjlR-FOOT (ba'ker-mt), n. A distorted foot. 
“ Of bow-legs and bake}'~feetJ‘* Bp. Taylor. 

BA'KIjIR-LEgged (ba'kei-lSgd), a. Having crook- 
ed legs that go in at the knees. Sherwood. 

BAK'^lR-y, n. A bakehouse. Smart. 

BA'K^JR’§-sAlt, n. Sub-carbonate of ammo- 
nia ; — so called from being sometimes used by 
bakers as a substitute for yeast. Oyihie. 

BAK'lNG, n. 1, The act of hardening with heat. 

2. The process of cooking by heat in an oven. 

3. The quantity baked at once. Ash. 

bAk’STTISIIj n. [Ar.] A present, or gratuity, 
in money. — See Btjksiilsh. 

n. A substance consisting of 
pounded or bruised fish, and used in the East 
as a condiment to rice. McCulloch. 

BA-LJ5S'J\r.^, n, [L., from Gr. <l)aXatvat a whale.] 1 
*(ZodL) a genus of cetaceous animals, having no 
dorsal fin and the belly smooth, including the 
Greenland whale i^BaUena mysticetus) ; the 
whalebone whale. Baird. 

BA'LA-LIME'STONE, n. (Geol.) A fossilifer- 
ous scries of slaty calcareous strata, occurring 
near Bala, in Wales. Craig. 

BAL'ANCE, w. [L. hilanXi having two scales, 
from his, in two, or double, and lanx, a dish ; 
It. bilancia ; Fr. balance j But. balance.^ 

1. A machine for weighing substances, usu- 
ally consisting of a lever or beam of equal arms, 
with two dishes or scales of equal weight sus- 
pended from it at points equally distant from 
the fulcrum ; a pair of scales. 

I weighed him the money in the balmcet. Jer. xxxii. 10. 

2. Equality of weight, power, or advantage; 
equipoise. 

These, mixed with art and to due bounds confined, 

Make and maintain the bnlnuri’ of the mind. Pope, 

3. Excess of one thing over another when the 
two are compared by weight or otherwise- 

Care being taken that the exportation exceed in value the 
importation, and then the fmlnnt e ol trade must of necessity 
be returned in coin or bullion Pccon. 

4. (Com.) That which is wanting to make 
two parts of an account even. 

6. The remainder of any thing; as, ‘‘The 
balance of an edition, of an evening," &c. [A 
corrupt use of this term, not uncommon in the 
XT. S., in commercial language. Pickering.] 

6. (^Aatron.) The sign Libra. 

Balance of trade, (Com.) the diflTeronco between the 
value of the comniorcial exports and imports of any 
country. — Balance uf paver , (Politico.) hucli an ad- 
justment of power among sovereign states that no 
single state is in a condition to interfere with the in- 
dependence of the rest — iJatoace or balance wheel of 
a mteh, that which regulates its motion, and which 
answers the purpose of the pendulum to a clock.— 
Bclmm fmifb, (Cutlery.) a table knife, the handle of 
which counterbalances the weight of the blade, and 
thus prevents tlie latter from touching the cloth. 

bAD'ANOB, t?. [Fr. JdfAwwer.] [«i BALAwrCBD ; 

BALANCING, BALANOBD.] 

1, To weigh in a balance ; to compare by the 
balance, or by reflection. “ To balance the good 
and the evil of things.” U Estrange. 

a. To keep in a state of equipoise. 

Heaven that hath plaeed^this island to give lair, 

To balance Europe, and her statee to atre. WaBer. 

3, To counterpoise ; to neutralise or coun- 
teract. 

The attraction of the glass is hakmced by the contnuy eXr 
tre^on of Uauor. Mwion. 

4. (Cow.) To sum up or adjust, as an account, 
in oraear to ascertain gain or loss, or the differ- 


ence of debits and credits ; to make equal, as 
the two sides of an account. Addison. 

BAL'ANCE, V. n. 1. To hesitate ; to fluctuate be- 
tween conflicting motives or opinions. 

Since there ia nothing that can offend, I see not you 
should balance a moment about printing it. Atterbvry. 

2. {Dancing.) To more forward and back, 
while opposite to one’s partner. Ogihie. 

bAl' ANCE-FISH, n. The hammer-headed shark ; 
Zygaena vulgaris. lUU. 

BAL'AN-CBR> n. One who balances. Cotgrave. 

BAL'ANCE— REEF, n.. {Naut.) A reef in a spank- 
er or fore-and-aft mainsail, which runs from 
the outer head-earing, diagonally, to the tack. 
It is the closest reef, and makes the sail trian- 
gular, or nearly so. Dana. 

BAL'Al^^C-ING, «. Equilibrium; poise. 

Dost thou know the halancinas of the clouds? Job xxxvll. 16. 

bAl'A-NIte, n. [Gr. ^aXavtryc, shaped like an 
acorn ; jSbXavog, an acorn.] (Zool.) A barnacle 
which is fixed by its shell. Brajide. 

BAL'AS-R(!r'BY, n. [Fr. balais, pale red.] A 
rose-red variety of spinel. Eng. Cyc. 

BA-LAUB'T.d, n. [L.] {Bot.) A kind of fruit 
having a leathery yind. Brande. 

BA-LAUS'TINB, w. \Gr. ^aXahctriQv.] The flower 
of the wild pomegranate. Crabh. 

fBAL-BU'Tr-ATE (b^il-bu'slie-at), v.n. [L. haU 
hutio, to stammer.] To stammer. BaiUy. 

BAL-BU'TI-E^yU. [Low L.] (A/ccZ.) Stammer- 
ing ; vicious pronunciation, in which b and I are 
substituted for other consonants. Diinglison. 

II BAL'CO-N|ED (bdl'ko-njd), a. Having balconies. 
“ The house was double-6afcomct?." R. North. 

II BAL'CQ-NY, or BAL-CO'NY, [b^l-k5'ne, S.W. P. 
J.E.F.\ bgil-ka'nV lKirk<»-»ir. .Tt.. R.\ bil'ko- 
nc, K. Sm. IVb. P. Cyc. JSTfS*** TLi‘ accent has 
shifted from the second to the first syllable 
within these twenty years.” Sm. (1836). 
** Oon'template is bad enough, but bal'cony 
makes me sick.” Rogers^ Table Talk.], n. 
[A. S. hale, a beam, a balcony ; Ger. balck, a 
beam ; It. balcone ; Fr. bakon.] {Arch.) A pro- 
jection from the external wall of a building, 
supported by consoles or columns, usually 
placed before windows, and protected on the 
outer edges by balusters or iron framework: 
— a projecting gallery in the interior of a build- 
ing, as of a theatre. JVeale. 

bAld, a, [W. bal, Johnson and Craig. — L. pi- 
lotus I Fr. peU ; Sp. pelado ; Scot, pield, de- 
prived of hair, Thomson. — Past p. of the verb 
to hall, i. e. reduced to the roundness and 
smoothness of a ball by the loss of hair, Rich- 
ardson. — Sp. baldio, untilled ; Port, haldio, 
open, common; haldar, to frustrate, Webster. 
The old mode of spelling this word {^Ikd) gives 
probability to the suggestion of Richardson \ 
thus, “ His head was and shone as any 

glass.” Chaucer.] 

1. Deprived of nair on the cranium or any 
part of it. 

There is no time fbr a man to recover bis hair that grows 
bald by uaturc. mak. 

IIo should imitate Caesar, who, because his bead was bald, 
covered that defect with laurels. Addison. 

2. Deprived of the natural or usual covering 
on the head or top ; as, “ A bald eagle ” ; “A 
hM mountain.” 

Under an oak, whose boughs were mowed with age. 

And high top bald wi th dry antiquity. Shak. 

Hast thou a charm to stay the morning ator 

In Ills steep course? So long lie seems to pause 

On thy bafd, awfhl head, O sovereign. Bland (JoJeridge. 

3. Destitute of appropriate ornament; una- 
dorned; inelegant. 

Hobbes, in the preface to his own "bald translation, begins 
the praise of llumcr when he should have ended it. Drydsn. 

4. Mean ; pitiful ; without dignity ; con- 
temptible. 

What should the people do with Qiese bald tribunes? Shak. 

4^ BaUy when occurring as the first or as the final 
syllable in proper names, is firom tlie A. S. bald, bold ; 
as, Baldwin, bold in battle ; Ethel^ojid, nobly bold. 

bal'd A-€H lN [MLl'dg-kto, S«t. ; batl'da-chln, K.], 
n. [ft. baldacchino.] {Arch.) A kind of cano- 
py of wood, stone, or metal over altars or 
tombs, as that over the principal altar in the 
Church of St. Peter’s, at Rome; sometimes 


supported by columns, and sometimes suspend- 
ed from above. It was formerly common over 
portals, thrones, beds, fireplaces, &c. FairhoU. 

bAld'— B trz'ZARD, n. The fishing-hawk ; the 
osprey or fibhmg eagle. — See Ospbey. Yarrel. 

bAL'P^IR-dAsh, 71. [A. S. bald, bold, and dasJu 
Ski7i7ier exidi Johnson. — Icel. bttUdur, the prat- 
ing of fools. Dr. Jamieson. — Sp halda, a trifle, 
or baMonar, to insult \\ith abusive language ; 
AV. baldo7'ddus, a babbling ; Gael, bailisdearchd. 
balderdash. — Balderdash, in its primary 
sense, probably signified (as Mr. Malone has 
also observed) the froth or foam made by barbers 
in dashing their balls backwards and forwards 
in hot water ; it afterwards seemed to denote a 
mixture of liquors.” Todd.] 

1. A frothy or rude mixture ; “ Bubbly spume 

or hsxhcrs^ bal derdashJ* Nashe (1599). 

To drink such balderdash or bonny-clabber, JB. Jomon. 

2. A confused, light, or frothy discourse. 

Ihe-'i’ cation with r’br’d-^*. «rur- 

rility, '■ I i , .i • 1 1, Jlo' ir Ttnih 

bAl'D^IR-DASH, V. a. To mix or adulterate 
liquors. “ Wine or brandy - . . balde^'dashed wdth 
two or three simple waters.” [n.] Mandeville. 

bAl'DB-RIC, n. See Baldbic. Buchanan. 

bAld -HEAD, n. A head that is bald : -y a person 
having his head bald. 2 Kings ii. 23. 

bAld'LY, ad. In a bald manner; nakedly; 
meanly. “Methinks they do allegorize but 
very baldly.” llolknid. 

bAld'm6n-Y (bS.ld'mTin- 9 ), w. Gentian. Johnson. 

BALD'Npss, n. 1. State of being bald; want of 
hair on the head. 

Dior . « 0 Pin£r a wcop nnd touring his hair for sorrow, 

askiHl if v\()iil(L ciiiu Lisqiiif lip. Taylor. 

2. Deficiency of appropriate ornament in 
writing ; inelegance of style. “ Baldiiess of al- 
lusion, and barbarity of versification.” Warton. 

BAld'pATE, n. A head without hair. Shak. 

BALD'PATB, a. Deprived of hair on the head. 

Nor periwig with, snow the baldpaie woods. JDryden. 

BAld'PAT-JID, a. Having a bald head. Shak. 

bAl'DRJC, n, [Low L. baW/ringus ; L. haUms, a 
sword-belt ; Fr. haudrier ] 

1. A belt worn over the shoulder. 

A radiant baldric o’er his shoulders tied. Pope. 

2, Figuratively, the zodiac. 

Which deck the baldric of the heavens bright. Spenser. 

BALE, n. [Fx.haZle.—GQt. balUn. “Perhaps,” 
says Skinner, “ from hall, as signifying a round 
package of merchandise.”] 

1. A bundle, as of goods, Sterne. 

2. t A pair of dice. JB. Jonson. 

3. [A. S. a funeral pile. See Baelfibe.] 
A signal fire ; a bonfire. [Scotland,] 

Bale goods, goods or merchandise done up In bales* 

BALE, V. a. [See Bale, n.] p, baled ; pp. bal- 
ing, BALED.] 

1. To make up into a bale or bundle, as goods. 

“ These goods are haled up.” Goldsmith. 

2, [Fr. batik, a pail.] To free from water 
with a bucket or dipper, in distinction from 
pumping ; as, “ To bale a boat.” — • See Bail. 

fBALE, n. [Goth, balvs, evil; A. S. bealu, mis- 
ery ; Ar. bakt, misfortune.] Misery. Spenser. 

bAl-JP-A'RI-AN, I a. [L. Balearis and Baleeori^ 

bAL-^1-Ar'IC, J cus', Gr. (SdXXta, to hurl, the 
inhabitants being famous as sUngers.] Noting 
five islands in the Mediterranean, Majorca, Mi- 
norca, Ivi9a, Formentera, and Cabrera. 

BA-LBEN', n. [L. baUma, a whale ; Fr. haUine.] 
The substance called whak^one ; the whale- 
bone of commerce. Hcwmlfow- 

BALE'-PlRB,w. A beacon-fire.— See Babl-eikb. 

The glariag baUrfires blase no nwte. Scott. 

BALB'rtL, a. [A. S. heahfvl, baleful, wicked.] 

1. Fraught with evil. “ lialeful books.” Spe^ 
eer. “ Baleful enemies.” Shak. “ Baleful 
breath.” Thyden. 

2. Full of misery, sorrow, or grief* 

' Bound he throws WilkiJsMeyeA^ 

'[^at witneasc^ huge aiQietiou and dlsiuay.t Jfuiott. 

BALE'f6l-LY, ad. Injuriously : — soirowftilly. 
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BALEFULNESS 


BALM 


BALB^rtyL-NfiSS, n, Wretcliedness. Spenser. 

BAL'JS-TJpR, ;i. [L. halista^ an engine for throw- 
ing stones or other weapons : Gr. /?(iAAw, to 
throw.] A crossbow, — See Ballister. 

B.^-LISTES'f n. pL [Fr., from L. hahista, a 
crossbow.] (/cA.) A genus of ganoid fishes, 
characterized by their solid coat of mail extend- 
ing over the head as well as the body, abounding 
in the seas of the torrid zone, especially in the 
neighborhood of coral reefs, and commonly 
called tiigger-fish. Agassiz. 

BA-lIze^ n. [Sp. valiza, a buoy ; Fr. laiise.l A 
sea-mark ; a beacon or buoy. Craig. 

BAlk (blk), n. [A. S, halcy a beam; Dut. halk^ 
a beam; Gcr. halkcn^ a beam.] 

1, A long piece of timber ; a great beam ; a 

piece of whole fir; drawn timber. Crahh. 

2, [W. 6«/r, a ridge.] A lidge of land left 

unploughed between furrows, from the slipping 
of the plougli. Spe7iser. 

3, A disappointment. South. 

BAlTv (Iilk), tJ. a. [Sec Balk, w.] p. balked ; 
pp. nU.KIN'O, Tl\LKRn.] 

1 . To disappoint ; to frustrate ; to baffle. 

Id thoro a variaiici*? Entt*r but hi« door? 

Jbalkt'd arc tlic courts, and coulesl is no xnore. 

2 . fTo heap or pile up. 

Ten Ibouflfliitl bold Scufs. two and twenty knights, 

Hath ti III iln ir o\i n hlnoil, ilid tSir Walter «c*c. 

3 . f I’o omit; to pass over. 

The siHi'ituiil inminn, though It IxtlAs no day, yet it fhUs 
double on (lOd’B day. Jhill. 

4. fTo leave untouched; to neglect. 

But Aiek tu* is, , . . and his meat. Itp. UalL 

t BALK (bak), t\ n. To turn aside ; — to deal in 
cross-purposes. Sprtisar, 

BAnK'tltt (bfiLkV)) One Avho balks: — one 
who watches the shoals of herring and gives 
notice of their course to fishermen. Carew. 

bAlk'1 NO-LY, ad. In a manner to balk, Clarke, 

BAlk'IHII, a. Ridgy ; uneven. ** In that crag- 
gy and balkish way.’* Jlolinshrd. 

BALL, n. [Or. irdAAc, any thing in round form ; 
h.pUa\ Dan. bo/d; Sw. ^ Gvr. ha//. — Fr. ha//e.] 

1. Any thing in the form of a globe or sphere, 
as the earth, a bullet, Ac. 

"When fmm undw thl« tcrroitrUl liritl 

lie ttre* th# pr«ud t«nM> tha cantcrn ptiwi. Shak. 

2. Any part of the body that approaches to 

roundncHw; as, *‘The hall of the thumb;'’ 

** The ball of the eye.** 

Why wnii the irlfrht 

'I'u juu'li a tf'n.li r ImUI an tbi vyt, itilUm, 


3. A cushion formerly used for inking by 
printers, now superHcded by the rtdler. 

4. A game played with a ball. 

Thoic X have iticn nlty at htdl grow (>xtT«mdy anxltnii 
who should have ilw (ml. Suim y. 

5. (Farrirrg.) A form of medicine, eorre- 
spondlng to the term bo/m^ in pharmacy. 

6* [Or. to dance; It. hrii/o; Fi. Ai/, 

an assembly for dancing. J An entertainment 
ol danolng. 

B* irmilil m«k« ae axtruerdlnmiy flftitre «t % haU. fluiff. 

BaU 9x4 fwSst, a Joint or ardetilttion of which th« 
Inanr part is nfeaim Ul»a baU,aifed tlie outer In « hol- 
low RockH MirUMina the groatiMr parthm of tho ball, 
nnrl fitting cloM^ unon It, but allowing firiNKium of 
motion m all direct Ions. 

BAB'LAD, n. Wt.bMtda. Perhaps 

originally a song to be sung at a daiiec, frem It. 
bamrdf to dance. Sul/irun.] A fteutimtntal 
song; a light poem; u lyric tale in ver«e. 

1 kio^w ft vtrrv man tftat l}«>ltta'cd that If ft man vrttt 
IMirnijthtl to ftiitkc all hi* ntu>«l not who 

clu>util tubkf the Uvia, of a iiutUin. Pltirker. 

Ko nton* Oil* tamu’r'd nowa, the lurlH'r** talo, 

Kooiort* tbr H<Ki(ttuaiVa6<i2/<wXiduU Otitdmdth* 

V, sb. To cflehrate in a haUad. 

M as dhti 0* Itttie.** [su] Shah, 

t BAti%A0-HiR, ft. A maker or singer of ballads. 
«« Bven laid aside hy bailadar»,** OvoHmry, 

B.kLT.Aii-F.tECE, n. A musieal dranta. 
BAl#*LAX>-TsTy II* A writer olhallada. Qa. ite. 

JiAi/r.Ar>-.M.\K*hTi, a. Chit who writes ballads. 
“ Iktl/fgd-Mtt/^ers . . . eaartot eapress It*” iSyUiA 


BAl'LAD-M6nG'^:R (bai'ed-mCng-|er), n. A 
trader in ballads. S/iak. 

t BAL'LAD-RYj subject or style of bal- 

lads. “ Base balladry is so beloved.” B. Jonson. 

BAl'LAB-SING’BR, n. One who sings ballads. 

BAL'LAN, n. {Ich.) A species of wrasse of a bluish- 
greeii color with orange-tipped scales. Jenym. 

bAl'LA-rAg, 15. a. To threaten; to bullyrag. 
“ To us.” [Vulgar.] Wa?'tofU^ 

bAl'LAST, n. [A. S. behlastaiif to load a ship, 
from hat^ a boat, and lilcest^ a load ; Dut, ballasted 

1. {Naiit.) Weight or heavy matter, as gravel, 
stone, iron, &c., put at the bottom of a ship, to 
keep It steady. ** Sandy ballast.*'* Bryden. 

2. That which keeps .steady. Hammond. 

3. That which is used to fill up the spaces 

between rails on a railway. Craig. 

bAi/LAST, V. a. 1. To keep steady, as by ballast. 

Charity must /)al/ast the heurt.^' Hammond. 

2. To fill with ballasting. Simmonds. 

To be. in balluitt, Bfdci o£ a ship whon slie sails 
carrying notliiiij; but ballast and tlio necessary stores 
for tlio use of the crew aud passengers. — Tofrpt>hen 
balltLutf to shift it. — HJiinyte balltuitf cuarsu gravel. 

BAt/LAHT-A^^K, n. {Law.) A duty paid for 
taking up ballast from a i>ort. Bourier. 

nAL'LA8T-lNG, w. 1. The furnishing of a ship 
with ballast. 

2. That which is used to keep any thing 
steady, as a boat ; ballast, 

3. ’The filling in of earth or stone above, 

below, and between the stono blocks and sleep- 
ers upon railroads. Tan7ier. 

BAx/IiA-T^lU, y>. 05. Sung in a ballad. Balia- 
ted . an<l played on the stage,” [u.] B 'ehster. 

bAl-IjA-T^An', n. A large, heavy bark, or lug- 
gage-boat, used in Russia. Crabo. 

tBAr/L.>-TIlV,?i. [See Ballad.] A jig; a song; 
balladry. “ The mUatry aud the gmuut of every 
municipal fiddler.” Milton, 

BAldi’-criCK, n, A stop- 
cock of a supply pipe, 
turned by a lever, to the ‘■MliiwiTiBiii wmiiiii 
outer end of which is at- 
taehed a hollow ball de- li»ii-cnck. 

signed to float on water or other liquid in a 
tank, 80 that the supply may be sclf-K'giil.iting; 
the cock being ehmed ‘by the up\Mud pr(•.^^ull‘ 
of the liquid upon the *hnll, and the weight of 
the latter, as it falls, acting in a contrary dircc- 
tiou to open it. * Weak, 

bAlT.IPT (bttl-I5' or b»lT<»0 fblil-B', J. Sm.; 
b4l'U or ixvnet, K.; bklTvr, A. W. f *.j, ti, [It. 
halktto; Fr. bullet.'] A th<*atrieal r<‘pr<'seuta- 
tion of uetiona, eharucterH, sentiments, and 

S ashimis, by means of mimie imnemeutH ami 
ances, aectmiuanicd by musir. It is lUvidetl 
into three kimN — Iu>.thrical, mythologh'ul, and 
allegorical ; and it eou.si'*ts of three narts — 
the entry, the figure, and the retreat, brandei, 

BAB'LfcTTE,n. Adance.— *SeeBALL»T. Walk«r, 

BABL*-FLf)W'ipR, ». (Arch,) ifTrlrilrir 'r 

An ornament like a ball, 

placed in a elreular flower* 

the petala of which form a eap Biiil-Aowwr. 
round it; — eoinmon in the Gothio bulldlnga 
of the I4th century. Woak, 

BAl4't|-AGB> n# (/.site.) A duty payable to the 
city of London for the goode and merehandiae 
of alieiii. Crubh. 

bAl'LIABXI^ (baFyeidn)» «a. See Bxllxabbb. 

[L., flrom Gr. 

I, kn ancient warlike tnadhtno for throwing 
heavy atones and other missile weainms, some- \ 
what resembUug a erossb«»w, but much larger t 
and itronger. Cntbb^ 

2« (Aftnr.) The astragalus, a bone of the tar- 
sus. Ogilek, 

bAl*L|B-T|E [bai>-tfr, Jta, K, Toddx be-llsTer, 
Sm, Wh,% n. [Xm A waxlike engine, 

a crossbow. — See Balistre* 

BA h-LlB^lO, o. Eelating to the baBIsta or other 
missile engines ; iwojectilt. 


SalUstie pendulum^ (Mil.') an instrument with aporu 
dulum for measuring the force or velocity of cannon 
and musket balls. Brands. 

BAL-LlB'TfCS, n. pi. The art or science of 
throwing missile weapons by moans of engines ; 
projectiles. Crahh. 

BAL 'LJt- tlMy n. [Low L.] (Ant.) Anciently, an 
outer bulwark; aftci wards an area or court- 
yard contained in an outer buhvaik or fortified 
castle: — English, hailey^ as in Old Bailey, 
London, and the Hatley at Oxford. P. Cya, 

BAL-L66n', n. {lx.. pallo7ie ; Fr. ballon^ 

1. A chemical glass receiver, of a .spherical 

form, for condensing vapors. Johnson. 

2. {A7'c/i.') All architectural ornament, being 

a ball placed on a pillar. Weak, 

3. A largo, hollow ball, or bag, gonendlv of 

silk, filled with gu.s, specifically lighter than 
the atmosphere, into which it has c(mse<pu*ntly 
a tendency to rise. ^ \i ordsworth. 

4. A kind of fireworks, being a ball of paste- 

board filled with combustible matter, which, on 
exploding in the atmospldere, scatters around 
brilliant sparks resoiubling stars. Johnson. 

5. t A game similar to tennis, played with a 

ball idled with air. Burton. 

BAli-l.66N'5;-HY, n. The management of bah 
‘loons ; afironu'utics. Q.U, Rev. 

BAL-l66nTNG, n. The art of making and maxi- 
‘aging balloons ; ai^runuutics. Qu, Rev. 

BAL-I^AdN'lHT, n. One who constructs or man- 
‘nges balloons. Kmx. 

BAl'LOT, n. [Rp. halota ; Fr. hallote.'] 

1. A little bau, a slip of paper, oi any thing 

which is used in giving a secret vot<‘. lirande. 

2. A secr(*t method of voting at ehu'tions. 
‘‘America, wdxorc the ballot is practisetl.” 

Brmide. 

BAL'LOT, V. n. [?. BALLOTED ; pp. llALLOTINd, 
RALLoTKi).] To vote, or to determine a choice 
or judgment liy ballot. 

Th«‘ |ii{l;.'rs all nio^c fioiu ftnil wouM nm»r tek* 

th(>n liall'i to iKilliit ngiLiuht iiitii. .\in tfi, 

BAls-LO ' 71?, n. I Gr. iiaXXmt ) ; “ (Wm, to reptd, in 
allusion to its disagreeable smell.” Ruehmum,] 
(Hof.) A gtmus of perennial pliiuts; stinking 
hoarhouiid. 


perennial pliiuts; stinking 
Loudon. 


BA/Jl.(p7Al>K [blir<i-ttta, Sm.; bUl'a-tiia, Ja. 
Wb.]l n. [Fr.l (Man.) The leap of a horse 
h(*t\veen two pillars or upon a straight line, so 
that wh(‘n his four feet are in the air, he slmws 
Jiothiug but the shoes of his hind feet, without 
jiTking out. It is thus distinguished from 
eapjdoie. Fnn'ier*s IHct. 

IjAi/L<>tANT, n. [Fr.l A balloter. “ Fn* 


kin>wn to the ballotunts. 


llartdiUfton. 


t BAl.-Lt>TA'TK^)N, w. Art of hallotiug, “ Klee- 
tiou . . . conHistlngof ten bulloivthns.** J^otton, 

BAl/h()T-Il6.\, n, A box used in balloting* 

SottH* hold nil WKV Ml orthcMl^X 

'I'll try it. as tlu* t . JMZsr. 

BAl/bOT"QiE, Ji. One who bslloti, or votes by 
ballot, Qtt. Rev. 

BAi.'r.Q-Tt.V, n. [Fr.] One who collects the 
balloiH. “ Klght^l/dffws, or pages, take eight 
bi»X4*s,” //arrinyton. 

bAl*LQT-Ino, ft. The lel of voting by ballot. 

BAI/Z.QT4bTv ft. An advocate for the usa of th« 
ballot, [k.] Sidney Smith. 

BAU/iutoM. rt, A room for assenihUeii or bolli; 

a hftU for daneiug. J/tifW* 

bAuZ-vAlye: ft. A valve eonslsting | 

of a ball, flttmg into a bemisnlierieol I 

cup whicb has a hole at the oottimi. 


it. /Vwnet#* HmI 

BALL'-Vltflf (-tin), ft. A ^ 

•on of iron ore* Ibnnd In loose msiwes of a 
drexiliKr form, containing sparkling particles. 

Ogitrk. 

bXLN (liiis), ft* ]Tr. hemmi see Baluais* of 
whloli this word ft a ecfttnmtlon.] 

1. An herb knewii a« ba[ 


ft or garden-* 
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balm, — so called from its fra^ance, which re- 
sembles that of the balsam ; %XeUssa, Loudon. 

2. A liquid resin, of a whitish or yellow color, 

of a ^T*R£rT*aut and of a penetrating aro- 

matic ' a'-: <*. ’ )\' from the balsam-tree. 

Is there no halm in Gilead? Jer. viii. 22. 

3. Any valuable or fragrant ointment. 

Thy halm washed off, wherewith thou wast anointed. 

Shale. 

4. Any thing that mitigates pain. 

A tender smile our sorrow’s only hahtu Young. 

Balm of Otiead, (J5o£.) the oleo-resinous juice 
drawn from the balsam -tree ; — called also Balsam of 
Mecca, and much used by the females of Turkey as a 
cosmetic. — Calmet. A species of poplar found in the 
northern parts of the U. S. j Populus Candicans. Qray. 

BALM (bim), v. a. 1. To anoint as with balm. 
Balm his foul head with warm distilled waters. 

And burn sweet wood. Shak. 

2. To soothe ; to refresh ; to assuage. 

’'."t’l-p .'■'i.pi'c* 

T/*.''--!,!!: '.ii' ..'i Shak. 

t BAl'MI-FY, V. a. To render balmy. Cheyne, 

BALM'l-LY (bam' 9 -l$), ad. In a balmy or sooth- 
ing manner. Coleridge. 

BALM'Y (him'?), a. 1. Having the qualities and 
effect of balm ; soothing ; refreshing. 

Soft on the ilowery herb I found me laid 

In balmy sweat. Milton. 

Tired Nature’s sweet restorer, balmy sleep! Young. 

2. Producing balm. 

Let India boast her groves, nor envy wo 

The weeping amber and the balmy tree. Pope. 

3. Fragrant; aromatic; sweet- smelling. 

Now gentle gales, 

Fanning their odoiiferous wings, dispense 
Native perfumes, and whisper whence they stole 
Their balmy bpoils. Miltoru 

bXlm'Y-BREATH'JNG, a. Fragrant; odorifer- 
ous. Thomson. 

t bAl'N®-AL, a, [L. balneum, a bath.] Belong- 
ing to a bath. Balneal heat.” [nlj Uovjell. 


ing to a ilath. Balneal heat.” [nlj UotoeU. ^ 

t bAl'N^-A-RY, n. [L. halnearium.'l A bathing- y, 
room. ^^Balnearies or bathing-places.” Browne. ^ ^ ^ 


B Al'SAM-Ine, n. {Bot.) The common name of Jm- 
patims balsamina, or garden-balsam. Loudon. 

BAL-SAM-Q-DEN'DRQN, n. [Gr. (3d?.ca(iov and 
Sevboov, a tree.] {Bot.) A genus of Oriental 
trees, having a powerful balsamic juice. P. Cyc. 

t bAi/SAM-oC'S, a. Balsamic. “An oily and 
balsamous substance.” Sterne. 

BAL'SAM-SwIeaT'ING, a. That yields balsam. 
“ The balsam-sweating bough.” Crashaio. 

bAl'TJO, n. [L. balteus, a belt ; A. S. helt\ Dan. 
bcelte, a belt.] {Geog.) Name of the sea which 
separates Norway and Sweden from Jutjand, 
Holstein, and Germany. P. Cyc. 

BAL'T{C, a. (Gco^.) Pertaining to the sea of that 
name ; as, “ The Baltic coasts.” 

bAl'TJ-MORE— BIRD, n. An American bird 
about as large as an English linnet; t\\oOriolus 
Baltimore of Wilson ; — called also Baltimore 
oriole and Golden robin, NuttalL 

bAl'US-T^R} n.. [Gr. paXaiariov, the flower of 
the wild pomegranpte. in allusion to resem- 
blance of form; It. balaustro; Fr. balustre.] 

1. (Arch.) A small column or pilaster ; one 

of the supporters of a rail to a flight of stairs, 
or the front of a gallery; — often corruptly 
written banister. Brands . 

2. The lateral part of the volute of the Ionic 

capital. Gwilt, 

bAl'US-TERED (b5I'us-t?rd), p, a. Having balus- 
ters. “ Balconies balustered with gold.*^ Soane. 

bAl'TJS-TRADE, n. [Fr.] ■ (Arch.) A range of 
balusters joined by a rail on the top, serving for 
a guard, protection, or support in porches, stair- 
cases, balconies, &c. Bi'ande. 

bAl 'Z4, n. See Balsa. 

BAM—, BEAM—, beginning the name of any 


lace, usually imply it to have been woody ; - 
from the Saxon beam, a tree or beam. Gibson. 

bAm, n. A cheat ; an imposition. [Cant.] Smart. 

BAm-b66', n, (Bot,) 1, An Asiatic genus of ar- 
borescent grasses, like the reed, with hollow, 
jointed stems, and a hard, woody texture, grow- 
ing sometimes to the height of 150 feel;. Gray. 

They raise their houses upon arches or posts of bamboos, 
that be large reeds. Sir T. Herbert. 

In the cavities or tubular parts of the barnboo is found at 
certain seasons a cencrelc white substance culled Tabasheer 
or Tdbaclur. Loudon. 

2. A cane-colored porcelain biscuit used in 
the manufacture of numerous utensils of do- 
mestic use. Francis. 

bAM-b66', V. a. To punish or strike with a bam- 
boo ; to bastinado. Wright. 

BAM-b66'— HAB'IT, n, A Chinese contrivance to 
keep a person from sinking in the water. It 
consists of four pieces of bamboo, of about the 
length of a mams body, crossed in such a way 
as to leave a square opening large enough for 
the head and shoulders to get through it. Crabb. 

bAM-b66'ZLE, V. a. [From bam, a cheat.] To 
deceive ; to impose on ; to confound. [Vulgar.] 
“ Bubbled, abused, bamboozled,^' Addison. 

BAM-B6d'ZL^;R, n. A tricking fellow. « A set 
they callbanterers and bamboozlers,** Arhuthnot, 

bMm-B U'S4, n, (Bot.) A genus of chiefly tropical 
Asiatic arborescent grasses; the bamboo. Gray. 

bAn, n, A sort of flne Indian cotton. Crabb. 

bAN, n. [Fr. ban, proclamatioifi proscription, 
banishment.— A. S, cdiannan, to proclaim, to de- 
nounce ; Ger. bannm, to banish, to accuse.] 

1. A proclamation or public notice. — See 

Banns. Cowell, 

2. A curse ; a denunciation ; an anathema. 

Thou mixture muk of midnight weeds collected, ^ 
'With Heetite’a ton thrioo blatted, thrice infteted. Fktiik. 

8. Interdiction; pros<aription ; prohibition. 

Bold deed to esse 
The sacred Dnalt. sacred to abatinence, 

Much more to taste It, uuder ton to touch. MSUem. 

4. A fine exacted from a delinquent for of- 


tBAL-N5-A'TIQN,n. The act of bathing. Bah 
neations, washings, and fomentations. ^Brotowe. 

t BAL'Njgl-A-TQ-RY, a. Belonging to a bath; 

balneal. Coles, 

bAl'ME-HiM, n. [L., a bath,"] (CAem.) A ves- 
sel filled with water, or sand, in which another 
vessel is placed to be heated. Bentley. 

bAl'9-tAdb, n. See Ballotade. 

BAL>'S 4 ,n. [Sp., a ra/5f.] A kind of boat used 
on the coast and rivers of Peru, and other parts 
of S. America ; — written also baha, Prescott, 

BAL'S^M, ». [Gr. pbXaafiov; L.5a&am«m.— A.S. 
baldsam ; Ger. hal8am.'\ 

1. An oleo-resinous liquid exuded from cer- 
tain trees, and containing benzoic acid. Of this, 
the true balsam, there are five varieties, viz. 
balsam of Peru, balsam of Tolu, benzoin, solid 
Btorax, and liquid storax or liquid amber. Vre, 

2. A liquid containing volatile oil and resin, 

but no benzoic acid, — as the balm of Gilead, or 
balsam of Mecca, exuded from the balsam- 
tree, and balsam of Copaiba or Copaiva, the 
produce of a leguminous plant. These are 
properly turpentines. Ure, 

3. (Med.) A medicinal preparation, resem- 

bling true balsam. This name is given to a great 
variety of mixtures which contain oil and resin, 
or one of these substances. JOungltson. 

4 . {Bot.) A kind of tree, the balsam-tree or 

balsam-fir; Abies baXsameai — the garden-bal- 
sam; balsamine. Gray. 

Bdtsam qf iulphttr, a saIntSon of sulphur in olive 
oil ; — a brown fetid liquid. Brawte, 

fBAL'S^M, u. a. To render balsamic. Backet, 
t bAL-S AM- A'TIQN, n. Act of impregnating with 
balsam. Bist, of the Royal Soc. 

BAI^AM'^O, ? a. Having the qualities of, or 
BAL-SAM'I-CAL, ) containing, balsam.Ar5irfAnof. 

BAL-sAm'IO, n. That which has the qualities of 
balsam ; a balsamic substance. Berkeley. 

BAL-sAm'I-CAL-LY, ad. In a balsamic manner. 

BAL-S^M-fF'fiR-OCS, a, [L. balsamum, and 
j^o, to bear.] Producing balsam. Smith. 


BBM-B c 
Asiatic 


r-B U*S4, n, (Bot.) A genus of chiefly tropic 
iatic arborescent grasses; the bamboo. Gra 


o. {Mil,} A proclamation by beat of drum, re- 
quiring strict observance of discipline. Maunder, 
Ban of the empire, (Germ. Hist,) an imperial edict, 


depriving of rank, title, privileges, and property aity 
prince who had for any cause become obnoxious to 
the government. Brands. 

bAn, V. a, 1. To curse ; to execrate, Shah, 

2. To forbid ; to interdict. Bulwer. 

i* BAN, V, n. To curse. Spensey, 

BA'Nj^L, a, [Fr.] Relating to a banality. Bonner, 

BA-NAL'I-TY, n. [Fr. hanalite^ The privilege or 
right of the lord of the manor, by which he 
obliges his vassals to make use of his mill, 
wine-press, &c. Bonner 

BA-NA'NA, or BA-NA'NA [ba-na'na, S. W. J, E. 
Sm, ; b?-ua'na, P. Ja. K. IFS.], n. 

1. (Bot.) A tall, herbaceous West-Indian 

plant, of the nature of the plantain, but having 
Its fruit shorter, rounder, and more delicate ; 
Musa sapientum Loudon. 

2. The fruit of the M^isa sapientum, valued 

for food. Brands, 

bAm^CAL, n. An East-Indian weight of 16 ounces 
and above. Crabb. 

bAn'CHER-RY, n. The herb Christopher. Ash* 

bAm^CO, n. [It.] (Com.) A bank; — applied 
particularly to the bank of Venice. — It is used 
adjectively to denote money of the bank, at 
Hamburg and other places, as distinguished 
from current money. — See Bank, Brands, 

BAND, n, [Goth. handi\ A. S. hand, bound; 
bindan, to bind ; Dut. hand, — Gael. % Ir. hann, 
— It. henda \ Fr. handei] 

1. Something that binds; a tie; a cord; a 
fetter. 

Iixitnediately all the doors were opened, and every one’s 
hands were loosed. Acts xvl. 

2. Any means of union or connection. 

All men naturally, by indissoluble bands of obligation, are 
the subjects and servants of God. Harroio. 

3. Any thing bound round another ; a band- 
agb ; a mlet. 

In old statues of stone in cellars, the feet of them being 
bound with leaden bands, it appeared that the lead did 
swell. Bacon, 

4. Something worn about the neck, especially 
by clergymen. 

Little plain bands, which they liked not, because the Jesu- 
its wore such. Bp. Taylor. 

5. A company of soldiers. — 

There was a certain man in Cesarea called Cornelius, « 
centunon of the band called the Italian band. Acts x. 1. 

6. Any company of persons joined together 
for a common purpose ; a crew ; a gang. 

Ah, show them where in ambush stand. 

To seize their prey, the murderous bemd. Gray. 

7. (Arch.) A flat, low, square profile member 
or moulding ; a face or fascia. 

8. (Bot.) One of the spaces between 

the elevated lines, or ribs, of the fruit (|| Id] 
of umbelliferous plants. Loudon, 

Syn. — Band, company, crew, and ganff are ^ 
terms used to denote a small number of men associ- 
ated together for a particular object ; as, a band of 
musicians, a band, of robbers; a military company, a 
company of strolling players; a ship^s creie; a gang 
of pickpockets or thieves. 

BAND. U. a. [t. BANDED ; pp, BANDING, BAND- 
ED .] 

1. To unite together into a company or troop. 

Among the sons of mom, what multitudes 

Were banded to oppose his high decree. MUUmm 

2. To bind with a band, or bandage. 

With wings unfledged, his eyes were banded over, JOrydmi. 

3. (Her.) To bind with a band of different 

color from the charge. Johnson, 

4. t [It, bandire.l To banish. Spenser, 

bAnd, o. n. To associate ; to unite. Milton, 

Certain of the Jews bemded together. Acu xrill. 12. 

bAnd'AGB, n. JTr. bandage.'] 1, Something 
that binds ; a fulet ; a piece of linen or cloth 
for binding up a wounded limb. See. Addison, 

2, (Arch.) A ring or chain of iron employed 
to bind together masses of masonry. ^ 

BAND'A^E, V, a, [e. BANDAGED ; BANDAG- 

ING, ’bandaged.] To bind with a fillet or 
bandage. Goldsmith, 

bAnd'A-GIsT, n. [Fr. handagiste,] One who 
makes bandages for hernia, &c. DtmgUson, 

bAN-dAn'NA, or bAN-dAn'A» «• [Name firsi 
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applied in the East Indies, where this fabric 
originated.] N oting a kind of silk handkerchief, 
or a style of calico-printing, in which white or 
brightly-colored spots are produced upon a red 
or dark-colored ground. Ure* 

BAnd'DOX, n. A slight box, generally made of 
paper, used for bands, bonnets, &c. AddisoiU 

(bduMs), n, ; pi. BANDEAUX (ban'dox)* 
[Fr,] A fillet or head-band. Surenne^ 

ISAnd'^ID, (ti. Striated with colored bands. Drande* 

BAN'U^-LAIRE, n. [Lo\vluhad,daris\ Vr.hadc^ 
laireJ] A short, broad, curved, and pointed two* , 
edged sword ; a cutlass. Stocqucler* 

BAN'B^l-LfiT, n, [Fr. handeleiie,'] 

(Arch.) Any little band, flat moulding, or fil- 
let ; — an annulet. Orrery. 

BAnd^J^R, ti. One who bands or associates. 

BjJsr'DE-^RtlTf n, [Fr.] A general or commander 
of an army in Switssorlana. Chcsterfbdd. 

BAN^DIji-llOLE, n. [Fr. handoroUc.) A narrow 
flag or streamer.— See B.vndiiol. TFcafc. 

bAnd'-FIhH, n. (Tch.) A genus of acanlhonte- 
rygious fishes, very thin in proportion to their ! 
length. Oyilrie. | 

bAn'1)I-(i66t, n, (Zord.) A species of marsupial | 
burrowing mammal of Australia. liaird, 

BANI>'IN(;-PLANE, m. (Car.) A plane used for 
cutting out grooves, and inlaying strings and 
bands lu straight and on e i ilai \\ oik. ( h/Uvi c. 

bAn'DIT, n.; pi. bAn'iifts. [It. bandito^ an out- 
law; pant p. from bnndire. to banish; Fr. baur 
An outlaw ; a robber. 

No aavngft fierce, or mountaineer. iUltnn, 

RAN-DIT'TI n. pi. [It. out- 

laws.] A band of outlaws, robberR, or ruffians. 

jBfjf-TUo word banditti ^ the plural of banditta, is 
soniotinios iiHod as a nuiiu'ricai plural : as, Amoiiff 
pirates and other banditti.*^ But it is more comituiuly 
used as a c«n«*fitivo miun ; as, A fierce bandund^ 
Coutnn\ “ A military banditti^^^ HirJ, Jiaekiittenh. — 
Pet! Bandit. 

t bAN-bIT'To, n. ; pi. bXn-dIt'tj. [It. handitOf 
banished; htmtlircf to banish.] A man out- 
lawed ; u roblier- Shak^ liaaditto is not now 
in use. — See IUnxbtti. 

WAudcrlng Uk« «n exile or 6 ««rf**«o in the wlldornest of 
EngedJ. Htuientfi, 

BAn'DLE, n. An Irish measure of two feet in 
length. Ooek(*rum. 

bAnd%®T, n. Same as BAKDRtKT. 

BAist'dcxj, ti. [band and i. e. a dog bound, 
chained, or tied up,] A large, fierce dog. 

W* have great tumdafiit will tear their ikin. .V/wx^tcr. 

Th« tlina wh«ii fero«ch-owl» cry and bawlogM howl, 

BAN-l)(>BEfiR',n.; pi. BXN-no-i4fiCR9^* [Fr. /mn- 
doufi^re; I)ut. bandt li girdle, and A'fr, leath- 
er.] (AliL) A little case containing innsket 
chi^ei, appended to the bund fortnerlv hung 
over the shoulders of musketeers, Brantle. 

f Ji. [Fr.] Disposal. (itamer. 

B4^N-0^RB\ tL [Or. a musical instru- 

ment with three strings.] A muMcal instru- 
ment like a lute. — See Fax noun. Minsh u. 

bAnO^ROL, or BAN'Dfi-RdLB, ft. fFr. hmfkde- 
rglh*] A little flag or streamer Ibtem at the top 
of a mast ; a pennon $ hanneroL lohnmm^ 

BAND^BTRlNOy f*. The String appendant to a 
hand, or neck-cloth. Bp. Tayittr. 

BAN'D^f A club turned round or bent at 
the end for striking a ball at play. Jfohn$on, 
The pUy itself. Bmctr. 

fBAN'DY, a. Flexible; without substance; — 
applica to bad cloth. BUU., 43 Mawmr* 

BAN*0V» e. «. [W» IsiiMfer, to bend a bow, to 
drive a ball in tennis.] [t. lawpJBl) j pp. ban- 
i/YiNo, naNBiKn.] 

£. To best to and fro ; to toss back and forth. 

kf sacthir 

PIBrwIipr mW m fifmlltiMSrf 

ft* To eachonge; to give and take reeinro- 
etlly* ** Dp you looks with me ? i>hak. 


3. To agitate ; to cast or toss about. 

Let not obnouB and known truth be bandted about in a 
disputation. 

BAn'DY, V. n. To contend, as at some game, in 
beating to and fro. 

Could set up grandee against grandee, 

To squander time away, aud bwiay, Iimwras, 

bAn'DY-l£g, n* [Fr. hander bent as a bow, and 
leg."] ' A crooked leg; a bo%v-leg. Swift. 

bAn'BY-LEGGBD (bdii'd 9 -l«gd), a. Having crook- 
ed legs. “ A , . . bandy-legged prince.*’ Collier. 

BANE, n. [Goth.6a.«;a; A. S. hana, destruction.] 

1. A deadly poison ; cause of injury ; that 
which dcHtroys ; pest ; ruin. 

So cntei tamed those odorous sweets tlic Acnd 

"Who came their baw. Milton, 

2. A disease of sheep ; the rot. Hunter. 

t BANE, V. a. To poison. “ Arat . . . baned.** Shale. 

BANE'BER-RY, n. A species of plant whose ber- 
ries arc iioisonous; Acteea epicata. Loudon. 

BANE'PlfyL, a. \hane anAfuU.’] 

1. roisonous; venomous. 

By sly cntieeinoni gi\es his fmneful cnp. J/t 7 /on. 

2. Injurious ; destructive ; noxious. 

The nightly wolf ia luineM to the fold. J>rytkn. 

BANE'FUL-LY, ad. Perniciously ; destructively. 

B.\NE'Pt)L-NKSB, n. Poriuciou.sncHs ; desfrue- 
tivencHs. Johnmn. 

nANE'WOllT (hSnSviirt), Deadly nightshade ; | 
Atropa belladonna. Loudon. 

IlANti, r. a. [Dut. hbngeler^ to beat with sticks, | 
to heat.] [/. ».\NGKi>'; pp. iiangino, nANUMD.j | 

1, To beat ; to tluuup ; to handle roughly. 

The ilesperate tempest hath so twLnyfd the Turks. iRhak. 

2, To beat ; to surpass ; to excel, Boucher. 

This praclienl <h»nlal of the common br<»th*‘rhoort of the 

samo iamlly lHwy» hi‘atheni*ini. liy. John Mill. 

bang, n, A blow; a thump. [Vulgar.] Shak. 
n. An acrid, bitterish, narcotic, and intox- 
icating drug. esHontially composed of a resin 
that exudes, m some cUmatCH, from the leaves, 
Hlentler branches, and floworn t»f hemp {Camut- 
bin mtira). It is used by the Turks under the 
nainoH of kadnehy and malach ; by the Arabians, 
tinder the name of hatt/mh ; and by the Hot- 
tentots, under that of dacha. IJmlley. 

BANfJ'jgJK, n. Any thing large of its kind ; a lnrg<‘ 
person. [Frtmmsiul.J Broekett. 

SjA'‘Ony.t n. (JHant InfUe.n.) A sort of bamboo 
pole to be earn<*d on a jxTson’h shoulder with 
a basket siispeu<l<ul at each end. Stocqucicr. 

bAng'ING, rt. Huge; large. [Low.] Corby. 

t BA.N'GLE, r. «. To waste by little and little. 

We inmyh' away oar days, UMiail out <mr tiiiivs. Iturttm. 

bAn'GLB, «. An oriental ornamental ring for 
the wrist i»r ankle. Malrttm, 


BAN'GI.I'J--EAR, n. An imperfectly formed ear of 
a horse : — a loose, hanging ear, like that of a 
dog. Farm. Bney. 

BAN'fJLB-ftARED (ban'al-«rd), <». Having loose 
and hanging cars ; flap-carco. Orabb. 

BANGtfE (bang), ». A drug. — See Bang. Orabb. 


U BAN-IAN* (bia-y«R') [Wm-yia*, N. W, /. F. /o, 
Sm. \ ban>-Kn, P * ; ban'ytn*, A.J, »i. jKanaerit 
banBt Of banikt a merchant nr trader, Craig ; — 
btmiya, a hanker, Bwhanun.] 

X. A peculiar eb'^s anittng the Hindoos en- 
gaged in trading and mmMntde pufftuiti. They , 
believe in the doctrine of meteinpsyehohi-, and ' 
therefore abstain from anliital food. Brtmde, ‘ 
ft. A morning gown rifsembting that wttrn by j 
the Baniana of India. Buchanan 


3. The In^an ilg-lree, or Fitm Indica^ re- 
markable for tending down ftrom ilt hronohes 
roots which, sinkiitg into the groundt tUem- 
selves htsHMxio trunks, so that a slnide tree 
soin(’time.s covers a space of IdOO feet in olr* 
cuinfcreiuT written also donaidn anddotiiyatt. 


I BAN-IAN' (ttt«-y»n*), o- (Mtwf.) Koiittg days 
when seaman have no meat served out to them $ 
— probably »o applied from the pmetiee of the 
Banians of Hlnoostan. Fakmurr, 


B.tN’I&H, e, 4S. [Otr. bamm^ to banish} It. 


handire ; Fr. hannirA^ p. banished ; pp. 

BANISHING, BANISHED.] 

1. To condemn, or to compel, to leave one’s 
country ; to exile. 

Six years wo hoxmh him. Sheik. 

Those cviN thou roneiitest upon thyself 

1 I.U e Lnim^hcfl nio iiom Kcothuid. Sheik. 

2. To drive away ; to put out of mind. 

/JrtJiw/tbuflint'ftS, hnnish sonow; 

To the gods belongs to-moi i o w. Cowley, 

Syn. — Banoihed to a foioign country j e riled fiom 
home or from one ’r couiitiy ; erprllrd from collcjto or 
from a worioty . Ban inlmfnt ih a diHjrra ceful puniHhmont 
inllirU'd lu .1 tribunal or a 80vereii?n upon a dclin- 
(picntj rule 16 commonlj an intliction by authority, 
tlioufili it may In' a \oIuiU.iiy removal ; cxpubsioitiB a 
violent removal. — f 5 oo Abandon. 

bAn'ISII-IjIR, ti. One who banishes. Shak, 

BAN’lfUI-MENT, n. [Fr. totthw/tictiL] 

1. Act of hunishiug, “lie secured himself 
by the banishment of his enemies.” Johnson, 

2. State of being banished ; e.\ile. 

Six froren wmtiM'fl spent, 

Hoturu 'With welcome home from hmiMfUCnt. ShUk, 

Syn.— i3oo Banish. 

BAN^IR-TIjJR, «. (/IreA.) A wooden railing on- 
closing stairs, &c, A corruption of Imhstery 
■which sec. Britton, 


bAn’JBR, I ft, [Corruption of bandore.] A mu- 
bAn^JO, ) sical iuRtrument with five strings, 
having a lit'ad and neck like those of the guitar, 
and a body resembling a tambourine, or a hoop 
over which parchment is stretched. It is played 
with the fingers and hand, and is a favorite 
instrument of the negroes in the southern parts 
of tlie ITnited StatcR. j/oore. 

Nttfroi** me iilmoflt nlwnys foiiil ofniiMir, . . iind llipy 

are u^«ukeued uud uli\c ai the bound uf the hfin/ri . 

/lourher. 


bANK, «. [A. S. batiCf a bench, a hillock ; Dut., 
Dun. bank; 8 wed. baenk,'--JLbaneo, a bench or 
table on which the Venetian mou(\v-(‘hAUgerii 
(lisplay(*d their money; Fr. /lunc, banque,] 

1. A ridge or 8lightly-<*l(*vat(‘d luass of earth. 

Tliev he«e>red him In Abel of Hetlt-maavhuh.amt thi'y orwl 
U]> ahuai npuiiNt tlie (•tt\ . ‘J Sum, xx, lA. 

<), it ejime i»’<t mv eiir like the uveet ROUth 
'I’hut lueatlies iitioii ii l„inh tii vinletM, 

.^teulm;'' and oditr. Shnk. 

2. The earth bordering upon u river, canal, or 
other watereonrsc. 


(> ((•ftriy hiitl wlmt tearn the river ilusl, 

Wlieit the Rtul j[K»tuit iiloni; iilR hmk* wx§ bdl 


Rope. 


3. A shoal in the ocean or a aea ; as, “ The 
bank of Newfoundland.” 

4. A seat or bench in a boat for rowers. 


PIiM'ed oil tiii’lr tMud’,, Ui« Iuit,v Ttuiuiifi • ve» p 
N( uiiiM.tli Itif <■, iiiid t h iiv4 tin > ii liliii/ deep. iro//er« 

5. {thtm.) An establishment for the custody 
and ihsu<* of money; a joint-stock uhsoeiation, 
either private or incoipor.iti d, wlmse ImsineMS 
it is to employ m loan'., m- other profitable 
modes of investment, the common fund or enp- 
ital, inerraHeil hy the ishuc of notes to a certain 
amount payable on demand, and by sueh sums 
as may be u mporarily deposurd in their hands, 
by other**, for sufe-kci-ping:— -th*' plara where 
the transactions of a h.iukiTig nssociation are 
carried on. 


tj«Mt Immio <.re4iium(m .tixk.hut (^erx tiiun Ih' niiiii- 
t< r<il *{(4 (.Uiti riltit.ev, iii'fthiO 1 «U«>»r>hf'r di like < , htit 
th»> will In lirfH.keil, AMimx'-. 4 .uyvn fNuif/, 


6. A kind of table u»ed by 

ers. Framii, 

7. (Layp.) A seat of judgment; the betieh: 

—the Hitting of nil the judges, or a full court, 
fitr the hearing of .argimumts, as diHtingtdshect 
from a sitting at tu’si prints or a oircuiit court 
heUl by one of the judges for the trial of causes 
before a jury; as, »• The court sit or 

in ImnCf or tn Imnco, BurriU, 

S. (i'nrp.) A long piece of timber, about ebe 
itiches square. IFeoie. 


bAnk, e. a. [L rakkeP ; pp, h^nkxno, baxxm*.] 
To enelooe or protect by a boitk ; to embank. 
AiMtiNmdaf loMstfifatanetlws^ Tbrnmam 


ftANK'A-BLft, a. Boeeivable at a bank, as bilU, 
tknhm^ fte. 


IK %* (Bnpkmd,) A promlaeoty 
note or Mil of tnohange iMued by a bonking 
oompany, payaMo at tome frttore specifted time ; 


k (» 0i F, hbnp ; A« ft» l| 0| % f, sh&tdi A» ftt If 9* Vf ^ 


rAitSi rAit, FAft% wAu*i ii^.ir. h^r; 
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BAPTIZABLE 


negotiable, but not strictly forming a part of the 
currency. Brmide, 

2. i^hnited States.) A promissory note of a 
'Danking company payable on demand, and used 
as currency ; a bank-note. 

BAnK— CRED'IT, n, {Scotland.) A credit by 
which, on proper security being given to a bank, 
a person is authorized to draw"” for any amounts 
within an aggregate sum agreed upon. — See 
Cash-account. Ogilvie. 

BANK'^R, n. 1. One who traffics in money, or 
keeps and manages a bank, or carries on the 
business of banking. 

Whole dio\ es of lenders crowd the Banker’s doors. Dryden, 

2. A stone bench on which masons cut and 

square their work. Francis. 

3. A cushion or coveiing for a seat. Weale. 

4. {Naut ) A vessel employed in the cod fish- 
ery on the banks of New'foundland. 

BAnk'^R-LESS, a. Without bankers. Qw. Fee. 

BAnk'^T, n. \Yt. banquette. A piece of wood 
used by brick-layers to cut bricks on. Buchanan. 

BANK'-PfiNCE, n. A fence made of a bank of 
earth. Ash. 

BAnK'-HOOK (-hdk), n. A large fish-hook, 
used on the banks of Newfoundland, llalliwell. 

bAnk'ING, n. The management of banks or 
money ; the business of a banker. Berkeley. 

bAnk'JNG, a. Pertaining to banks. 

Had e\’(!rv mirticiilar hnnl'inn romnanv nlwnvs iindor- 

■' ' ' '■ '■ '} ! ‘ ’ r- I ■' "I ‘t !v‘ «• <• «- 

A. Umith. 

BANK'— NOTE, 9 i. A promissory note issued by 
a banking company ; a bank-bill. Roberts. 

t BANK'Rotl’T, a. Bankrupt. Milton. 

t bAnk'ROiIt, V. a. To make bankrupt ; to 
break. Shak. 

t BANK'ROdT, n. A bankrupt. Shak. 

BAnk'rOpt, a. [It, banco, a bench, and rotto 
(L. ruptus), broken ; in allusion to the custom 
ractised in the middle ages of breaking the 
Cliches or tables of those money-changers w'ho 
had become insolvent ; Fr. banqueroute.] Un- 
able to pay debts ; insolvent. 

The king’s grown hanh'upt^ like a broken man. Shak. 

bAnk'rOpt, 71. 1. A trader who fails or breaks, 
so a.s to be unable to pay his debts ; — one who 
is .subjected to the law of bankrui>tcy. 

All person*! engaged in Iraile, if In other respecta capable 
ol making valid coutiuvth, aiu liable to be made bankrupts. 

Brande. 

2. One who, from inability to meet the de- 
mands against him, is obliged to close his busi- 
ness, and whose affairs are intrusted to his 
creditors, or to assignees, for settlement. 

3. {Eng. Law.) A trader who secretes him- 

self, or does certain other acts tending to de- 
fraud his creditors. Whishaw. 

This word, as drst used in English statutes, 
carried witli it the sense of an offender , which in some 
measure it still retains in English law, and has al- 
ways been restricted in England to merchants and 
traders, or to those who buy and sell for gam. In 
the United States, the term was applied technically 
by act of Uongross, August 19, J841, to other persons 
bosides mercliants and traders \ but the repeal of that 
act in 1843, together with several judicial opinions 
adverse to this e.Yt6nsion of its signincation, has tend- 
ed to affi x: to the word at preseni very nearly the same 
techmcnl definition in the United Stares which it has 
in English law ; though hy popular usage it is nearly 
synonymous with tiie word moolaent, being applied to 
all clastios of (icrsons who cannot or do not pay tlieir 
debts, and not implying generally any imputation of 
hraud. BurriU. 

BAnk'R&PT, p. a. To make deficient in pecu- 
niary resources ; to break. Beau. ^ FI. 

We cast off the eiure of all future thrift because we are al- 
ready botnkmgdetl. JHkmtmmi. 

bANK'RVPT-CV (b«uk'rup.8e), n. The state of a 
bankrupt ; failure or inability to piw debts i in- 
solvency. ’—(Zatp.) An act of&an&neptey is an 
act on the part of a merchant or trader, that 
makes him legally a bankrupt : — a commission 
of bankruptcy is a warrant granted in conse- 
quence of an act of bankruptcy. 

Syn.— Fadare is the art which necessitates bank- 
ruptoyi bankruptcy is the result of acknowledged 


ure. Failure is the suspension of paying debts ; 
tnsoliency, the inability to pay them, ' Failure in 
business; state of znsoloency; actoi bankruptcy. 

BANK'RtJPT-LiAw, n. {Law.) A law by which 
a bankrupt, upon surrendering all his property 
to commissioners, for the benefit of his credit- 
ors, is discharged from the payment of his debts 
then existing, and all liability on account of 
them in future. BurriU. 

Syn. — A hankrapt-law, in its proper sense, is a 
remedy intended priinanlj* for the benefit of creditors ; 
an tnsoloent-laic^ow the other hand, is chiefly Intended 
for the benefit of the debtor. BurrdL 

BJfJSTK ' Sl~ji (bangk'slic-gi), 71. A genus of 

Australian plants; — so called after Sir Jo- 
seph Banks. Eng. Cyc. 

BANK'— STOCK, n. Money invested in the loint- 
stock of a bank. Tatler. 

bJIjV" 'LIKUE, n. [Fr. ; Low L. hanleuca ; ban-- 
niis^ jurisdiction, and leitca, a lea^e.] The 
territory without the walls, but within the legal 
limits, of a to\m or city. Brands. 

BAN'N^IR, 01. [Ger. banner ; It. bandiera \ Sp. ban- 

dera ; Fr. bannm'e Skinner derives this word 

from the same root as band', and Richardsooi 
suggests a similar etymolo^’, a banner being a 
baoid, bond, or sign of uniontj A piece of drapery 
attached to the upper part of a pole or staff ; a 
flag; a standard; a streamer.— See Standard. 

Terrible as an army with banners. Song of Sol. vi. 4. 

The star-spangled banner,, O, lone may it wave 

O’ei the land of the free and the home of the brave. Keg. 

t BAN'NJ^R-AL, n. A little flag. — See B.annerol. 

BAN'NERED (bhn'nerd), p. a. Displaying ban- 
ners. “ A baoinered host.*’ ‘ Milton. 

bAn'NBR-ET, n. [Low L. haoineretus ; Fr. han- 
nUre, a banner, the privilege of the title being 
that the knight was to have a banner of his 
oxvn. Cotgj at'e.) 

1. A knight made in the field of battle ; an 

English dimity now nearly or quite extinct. 
** Sir Richard Crofts, made haomeret at Stoke, 
%vas a wise man.” Camdeoi. 

2. A little banner. *^The scarfs and the 

haoinerets about thee.” Shali. 

bAn'N51R-6L, n. [Fr. handerolle.) A little flag ; 
a bandrol. — See Bandrol. Camden. 

bAN-NIAn' (bStn-ySnO, n. See Banian- 

BAN'NING, n. [See Ban.] An execration or 
cursing of another. P. Cyc. 

t BAN-nI"TION (ban-nTsh'uib), n. [Fr, bannir, to 
banish.] Expulsion ; banishment. Apb. Laud. 

bAn'NQOK, 7z. [Gael. donTiocA ; Ir. hunna.) A 
kind of cake ; an oaten or barley cake, baked 
in the ashes, or toasted on a griddle, Ray. 

bAnn§, n. pi, [Fr, ban, proclamation. See Ban.] 
The proclamation in a church of an intended 
marriage. Tomlins. 

BAN'Q-UJglT (bane'fcwft), n. \OtGT.hankett’, Dut. 
bancket, from the root of bank, in the sense of 
bench or table, at which messmates sit and feast 
together ; It. bancketto ; Fr. banquet.] A grand 
entertainment of eating and drinking ; a sump- 
tuous feast. 

Christianity allows us to uso the world, provided we do 
not abuse it. It docs not spread befiiro us a oelicioiis bcmtivet, 
and then come with a Touch not, taste not, handle not.” 

Syn. — See Feast. Forteia. 

BAN'aUjgT, n. 1. [Fr. banquette.) {Ao'ch.) The 
foot-way of a bridge when raised above the car- 
riage-way ; — a foot-path. 

2. [Fr. banguet.) {Man.) The small rod- 
shaped part or a bndle under the eye. Bailey. 

BAN'aUJlT, V. a. [t. BANQUETED ; pp. BANQUET- 
ING, BANQUETED.] To treat with feasts. “Visit 
his countrymen and banquet them,” Shak. 

BAN'Q,UJg;T, V. n. To feast ; to fare daintily. 

The mind shall Ixmguei, though the bcxly piao. Shak. 

BAN'aU]^T-J6iB, n. 1. A feaster. Coiffraoe. 

2, He that makes feasts. Johnsm. 

BAN'aUilT-HOesE, > A house where 

BAN'aUBT-!NG-H5USE, 5 banquets are held. 
“ In a banqueting-hoitte, among certain pleas- 
ant trees, the table was set,” Sidney. 

Now the q^uocn . . . oaiue into the boAgwii-houK, Ban. v. 10. 


BAn'Q.U?T-Ing, n. Feasting. 1 Pet. iv. 3. 

BAN'aUFiT-lNG— r66m, u. A saloon for public 
entertainments. Melmoth. 

BJiJfq.UETTE (bang-kst'), n. [Fr.] {Fort.) A 
foot bank, behind a parapet, for the soldiers to 
mount upon when they fire. P. Cyc. 

bAn'SHEE, n. A kind of Irish fairy. — See 
Benshie. 


BAN'STJ-CLE (bSn'atjk-kl), _ 71. {Ich.) A snaall 
prickly fish, called also stickleback, Jamieson. 

bAN'TAM, n. 1. A small species of dunghill 
fowl, with feathered shanks, brought originally, 
from Bantam, a towui in Java. Craig. 

2. A kind of painted or carved -work, resem- 
bling that of Japan, only more gaudy, Craig. 

BAn'TJPR, V, a. [Of doubtful etymology.— Fr. 
hadiner, to trifle, to jest.] [?. bantered ; pp. 
B.VNTERING, BANTERED.] To rally; to jeer; 
to joke; to ridicule pleasantly; to play upon 
with humorous raillery. 

It is no new thing for innocent simplicity to be the subject 
of bantering drolls. L' Estrange. 

Syn. — To banter, rally, joke, jeer, and mock are 
used to denote personal acts. One may banter, rally, 
and joke in pleasantry and good humor ; but to jeer, 
mock, or ridicule imply contempt and ill will. 

BAN'T^R, n. Light ridicule ; a rally ; raillery. 

No truth so sacred banter cannot hit, Whitehead. 

Where wit hath any mixture of raillery, it is but calUng it 
banter, and the work is done. Swift. 

Syn. — Sec Ridicule. 

BAN'TFiR-^lR, n. One who banters. VEstrange. 

BAN'TfiR-lNG, n. The act of indulging in ban- 
ter ; raillery. Swift. 

BANT'LING, n. [A child horn . . . before the 
marriage of the parents. Perhaps 6a»-telUng 
or 5a7?e-teUmg. Richardson. — Bairnling, di- 
minutive of bairn. JoJmson.] A little child. 

Frocks, stockings, shoes, to grace the bantling. Brior. 

bAn-yAn', n. See Banian. 

BA'Q-BAB, 7^. (Pof.) TheAdansonia, a vei^ Isirge 
African tree ; the monkey-bread. P. Cyc. 

He marks the baohairs giant stem ; 

The aloes hard as crystal gem. P. Bupent. 

BAPH'Q-MfiT, n. An imaginary idol or symbol, 
which the Templars were accused of employing 
in their mysterious rites. Braude. 


BJp~ TJi- TF 'RI- n. [Gf . r : L. hap- 

tisterlum, a bathmg-p'liice.j A baik-r;i.l or 
fulling-mill. WeaU. 


Bjsp-tP' SI-4, n. [Gr. /Jdirrw, to dye.] {Bot.) A. 
genus df ieguminous plants; wild indigo. Gray. 

bAp'TI^M, n. [Gr. a dipping.] Act of 

baptizing ; a Christian rite or sacrament, sym- 
bolical of initiation into the church, and of con- 
secration to a pure life, performed by immer- 
sion, ablution, or sprinkling, and accompanied 
with a form of word 


To his great baptism flocked 
With awe the regions round. 


Hilton. 


Hypothetical baptism, {Eng. church.) baptism when 
administered to persons in respect to whom it is 
doubtful whether they have or have not been baptized 
before. Ederu 


BAP-tI§'MAL, a. Pertaining to baptism. 

BAP-Tlj$'Mi^L-LY, ad. In a baptismal manner. 

BAp'T|ST, n. 1. One who baptizes. “ John the 
ba^ist.*^ Matt- iii, 1. 

2. One of a denomination of Christians who 
deny the validity of infant baptism, and main- 
tain the necessity of immersion. — See Ana- 
baptist and AntiPj?£Dobaptist. 


BAP'TIS-tZr-Y, n. [Gr, ^armtrHfpmv ; L. baptis- 
' terium, a batKing-place, and a baptismal font,] 
A place where baptism is administered, or the 
part of a church containing the baptismal font. 
“The great church, baptistery, and loaning 
totver are well worth seeing.” Addison. 

BAF-tIS'TJC, i Relating to baptism ; bap- 
B.^P-tIS'T 1-OAL, ) tismal. s Bp. BfamkaU. 

B^P-Tls'Tl-OAL-LY, ad. In a baptistical man- 
ner ; baptistnally.* Dr. Allen. 

BAP-TiZ'A-BLE, a. That may be baptized ; suit- 
able for baptism. jV. E. Elders. 
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BAPTIZATION 


BARBER 


t Bi?iP-TT-ZA'TION, n. The act of baptizitif^. 
** His baptization with watei.” Bp» llalL 

BAP-TiZE', V, a, [Gr. paTti^w, to dip or merge.] 
'[i. BAPTIZED ; pp. BAPTIZING, BAPTIZED.] To 
administer baptism to , to inimei sc in water, or 
to sprinkle with watei,ia token of initiation 
into the Christian chuich ; to christen. 

Them who shall believe, 

Jiapf?zu?f/ in the pToflneiit Bticum, the slfjn 
Of wjiHhiug them liom guilt of sin Milton, 

Tf h*' h'’ V--,/ ^ 1 * < o’d guilt, he le- 

c» .1 ■ • ■ . , h ■>. I . , , !i i I ii: '.11 'I' . Chnitcvr. 

B.^P-TIZED' (hap-tiza'], 73. a. Having received 
baptism; chiistencd* 

BAP-TlZE'JVI^l^T, 31. Act of baptizing ; hantiza- 
tion ; baptism, [k.] Ilobfwiise, 

BAP-TIZ'^R, 7 Z- One who baptizes or christens. 

BAR, w. [L. ro!w, a defence of timbers laid across ; 
or A, S. bporqatiy topiotect. Tookc. — It.irtmi; 
Sp. Fr. /3<7m*.] 

1. A piece of wood or metal long in propor- 
tion to Its width, suitable to he laid across any 
thing as a fastening, or to hinder cntruiico to a 
passage. 

Then by mam fnree pnllofl up, and oti his shoulder bore 
Thu giik's of A//n, poat luid luiibay hix) . 

2. Any ohst.iclc, hiuclerancc, or obstruction; 
a haniei- 

Ilai (I thou hiiow'at it to cxeluclo 
Spiritunl siilHtiuieti wUh eorjKu uul Inti . Milton, 

Fatal fiocidt'ufH have set 

A most anlmppy l»ir het% eeu your friendship. Jtowtt. 

3. A bank of sand, sunken rocks, or other 

impediment to navigation, at the entrance of 

rivers or harbors. Bmnde, 

4. The partition in the English Houses of 

Parliament, 'v\hieh divides from the body of the 
respective houses a space near the door, and 
beyond which none but the members and clerks 
arc admitted. OpUrie, 

0, The area in front of the judges^ scat in 
courts of justice, a here barristers or advocates 
plcnd; also 'where prisoners accusenl of felony 
are stationed for nriMignment andtrul. 

R(inu‘ Id the hnr with Ruhfilty dt'fcnd, 

i)r im till* luMioh tho kmitty laws untie. Mijfden, 

6. Any tribunal where eases may ho tried 
and judgment awardiul ; as, “The bfir of the 
IIous,e in a legislative assemblv,*’ and figura- 
tively, “The bar of imlilie opniiou.*’ 

7. The aggregate body of^ professed 

lawyers Mho are admittofl to practice in the 
courts; as, “ fie is a member of the bar** : — 
the presence of the Judges of a eourt either ac- 
tual or constructive ; thus, a trial at bar is a 
trial had before the full court in term, in con- 
trad istiuetion to the ordinary trial at priitfi ; 

—a special idea const it utiiig .i suiheient .luswer 
to an <ietiou at law. J?Km7/. 

8. A part of a room in a tavern, or other 
place of (sommon resort, eiudosed by a low par- 
tition with a counter, at which the reckoning 
is receiv<‘fl, and refreshments are sold. Addiftoa, 

9. (Go/n.) A solid mass of metal, as of iron, 
silver, or gold, wrought into a sli.ipe that has 
coiisiuerahly greater length than oicadth. Vre, 

10. {Muh,) a line drawn acrows the stalf to 
mark olf and bound equal measures of time; 
the apace included between two wuch liues- 

11. {Her,) pL One of the hon- 

orable ordinerios, consisting of IwIMlilililtr 
two horizontnl lines draw n across p" ^ 
the escutcheon. Btan(b\ ||||[[|||^ 

12. {Farr iff y > The upper part 
of the gums of a horse, between 
the tusks and grinders, to which 
the bit is applied : — a portion of 

the hoof of a horse. Jokneon* 


Jokmm* 


BAIL P. a. [i, BAItttBD ; pp, BABniNOy BAUHBB.] 

1. To fasten or secure with a bar or bolt. 

WIms you bar th« vlndow ihuttora, leave opwo the Mehee 

t» let In air. Sufift, 

2. To hinder ; to obstruct ; to prevent. 

If you ea^not i 

Arcr M§ neeww to the King, never nttem pt ! 

Any thing on Met- SHntk, | 

3. To shut out ; to exclude. 

Shut frwrt every «hnrt, enrt bnrrrd fSnom every eoeet. JOrpdm, 

I mn ttieir niethen who ahetl hm them num met kiak, 

4. To exeept ; to leave out. 

hfftv, hot t fMr Swnlehti yott ehell not goge me 

uhtt I Uo to*n>j;ht. $hak. 


5. (Laio,) To cut off or destroy, as an action 
or claim. Ayhffe, 

To bar a vehi, (Farriery.) to tie it above and below, 
after the skin has been opened, and then strike be- 
tween tlie h^ratiires. Ciabb, 

bJIr-jS-LJP ' TOM'y ft, {Loffic.) An imperfect syl- 
logism, consisting of two iinivcrsals and one 
particular afhrmative proposition. Orahb, 

BM-RJtz', n. A Turkish name for a letter pa- 
tent given by the sultan to the grand patriarch, 
the bishops, &c, Crahb. 

BARB, w. [L., It., § Sp. to’fia, the bcaid; Fr. 

barbe,'] 

1. Any thing that grows in the place of a 
beard, nr that resembles a beaid. 

TlMu' Imrbol is bO called by leaaon of hia haib or wattl(*q at 
his mouth. ]]a(tnn, 

2. The point that projects backward in a fish- 

hook, or on the side of an arrow, to prevent its 
easy evt^actinn. Pope, 

3. \ Bor ) , t. Hairs forked at the apex, with 

the divisions of the fork hooked, or curved back 
at the point. Bindley, 

4. A covering for the lower part of the face, 

reaching midway to the waist ;—-forincily worn 
by nuns and wTdows. Clfiaitrer, 

5. {MU.) Ancient horsc-amior studded with 

spikes. TJaytrard. 

6. [Contracted from Barban/.] {Zo d,) A 
horse of the BarUuy breed, luncli csteeTnod for 
its swiflncs.s ; — akmd of pigeon from Ihirbary. 

7V> ,fire in barb, or on. barbe, to diwcharjre a cannon 
over tho breastvvork, instead of putting it tliioiiiih the 
looplioloa, Crabh, 

bXrb, V, a. n:. barbed; p;?. barbing, barbed.] 

1. t To shave. B/ta/c. 

2. To jag with hooks, as arrows. Philips, 

3. To Vurnish with annor, as horses. 

A bravo courser and tinpped, IMlaml. 

BAR'RA-OAN, n. [A. S. harharnn, an outwork ; 
It. hdrharme ; S]>, barhaeana ; Fr. hni'haeane*'] 

1. A fortification and watch-tower, placed m 
advance of the walls of a town. Johnson, 

2. A fort with towers at the end of a liridge, 
or at the gateway of a walled city. Fprnser, 

3. An opening'in the wall of a fbrtre.ss tlinmgh 

which gnus aie lc\elled- Brttnde, 

Often written barbican. 

BAR-R.Vn|-.\N, n. A native or inhabitant of the 
island of B'lirbadoes- Fd, Jtev, 

n, {Loffie.) The first word in the 
toehnieal verses intoiulcd to reprcsfuit the vtiri- 
OUH forms of the syllogism. It iudicates a syl- 
logism, the throe propositions of which are uni- 
versal allinriutives. (Irabb, 

BAR-BA^Rl-j\N, «* fGr. flhpPnpog, foreign; L. 
'bitrbarus. * “The imitative sound of barhnr 
was applied [by the Greeks] to the ruder tribes, 
whose prommeiatiou was most h.irsU, whose 
grammar was most defective.” iUbhon. — /i«r- 
ber, or barhar, the native name of a part of the 
coast of Africa. The Egyptians, fearing and 
hating its inhabitants, used their name as a 
term of contumely and dread, in which sense 
it passed to the (irceks, and from them to the 
itomnns. Brtu^e.'] 

X, f Aforeipicr. “T would they were bar^ 
baritms, not Homans.” Shak. 

2. A man uncivilized ; a salvage. 

Thu wild Inn'betrifm In the iturin umpired. AtMifon. 

3, A term of rejiroaeh for a person without 

pity ; a brutal monster. Philips. 

BAR-bA'RT-AIV, tf. 1* Savage ; uncivilized. “A 
slave.” FhnK. 

2. Cruel ; inhuman ; aa, **Barb(tritm ferocity.” 

B AH-bAr'IO, [Or. foreign ; h. bar* 

barietts,] 

1. Foreign; lar-fetohed. 

Th« eoroftma •«tt» with rtehMrt KK»d. 

Shiiwvtit 4111 h«,r ^.rH ^turu* |M*art and Ktdtl. HVttnm. 

2. Uiu*i\ilu«*d ; barbarous; harbart:m. 

Thft puni Komnn hingiMiM wm «ci«rapl*d ty or 

Otdhltt luraflrra. ffWTow. 

BXr^BA-rKs^M, n. [Gr. 0tip0aiHVi»Ss.Ti 

1. Ignorance of arts; want of Warning. 
** Times of barbarism and ignorance.” 

2. Brutality ; xavageness oJt mannirs ; Ine^ 
vility. 


Divura grent monarchies have risen fl-oni &«» 6rt/ to ci- 
vility, ana (alien tigiiin to rum. Jjui tes, 

3. (lihct.) An offence against purity of Lm- 
gfuage, by the use of uncouth, antiquated, or 
impiopor woids; an unauthoiized word or in- 
flection. 

Thu Gioeks were the first th.it hrandefi a forulpjn tciin m 
any of their wiiteis with the odious name of 

n (n.iiii'ilf 

Syn._ — Bathariitm, soJensin, and inijnop) irtif are 
toriiih of ihcruiic, and denote some fiUilf or oflenue in 
the use of l.mfti'ase. Bat bu/ ism relates to Hiiislo 
words; impniprictti, to words andpluascs, sotrdsm, 
to tile coiiMtrnction of words. “ Tho burbansm,^^ 
Ha>B Dr. Cimipliell, “ is an otlenee aR.iinst etv tnolofrv, 
the salcit.sm .iiraiiist s\iiiax, the imprapnctij .aji.iiust 

lexicography.** 

BAR-BAli'i-TV, n, 1. Snvagc'uesH ; incivility: — 
ciuclt\ illhl'T^.lnIt^ . “ Itudeuuss , . . reproneh, 
and btti 'nn tf//."* Clarendon. 

2. t r-“ 7 r,l>v r' '- 1 ‘ct'h ; barbarism. “That 
. . . whit ' I *.>‘t eti '•/ and narrowness of mod- 
em tongues cannot s'upidy.” Drydvn* 

BAR'BAR"iZE, t?. a. To reduce to barbarihiii ; to 
make bai barons ; to corrupt. Burke. 

BAR'BAR-IZE, V, n. To commit a barbarism. Bar- 
barizing against the , . . Greek idiom.” l^lilton. 

BAR'BAR-OIJ’FI, a, [L. harbarus\ It. ,Sp. Intr- 
haro ; Fi . harbare,] 

1. tJnacquaiuted with the arts; unciMlized; 
savage. 

A country must he broken by >viir hefiue tl he 

cnpahluol goveiimiLMit. Juiru'in, 

2. Cruel ; ferocious ; inhuiann. 

Bv borhnrow uwngu, hu died. wUhm a few days, to the 

grief of all that knew him. Ctm * mUm, 

3. t Foreign. 

The trapping* of hi* horse emhossed with barltnmm gold. 

Jiry Ivit, 

4. Contrary to good use in language ; us, “A 

barbarous expression.” Campbtdl. 

Syn. — .See Cruel, Inhuman. 

BAR'BAK-D(/W-Ly, (id. In a barbarous manner. 

BAR'BAR-oibS-NESS, w. State of being barbarouB. 

BAR'BA-Iiy,«. A TJarbnry horse ; a barb. “Thin- 
bntUiekeu, like your . . . barharivsP Beau, ijf FI. 

bJ li * Rj?kS- TkLLK, n . [Fr.] A hiuall kind of bat ; 
Pleeotus harhusfellns. Braude, 

bAu'bAtE, tf. fL. hxrhatm.] {Bat.) IJeariug 

tufts, Spots, or fines of hairs ; bearded. Urutj^ 

IJXr'bAT- 6I) [har-hilt'od, Ja. K. Maunder*, bttrL 
bat-<id, Sm. ti. il7;.], a. Jagged with points; 
beaided. “ A dart , . , harbatvdP \Vttrton. 

BARGlg-cfiE, n. [<\irjb barbtv'oa, a Htirt of gruto 
on which the (Uirihs roasted the fl(*sh of their 
prisoners. 

1. A hog dressed whole in the AVewt-Tndinn 
manner. Johnson, — • ^’ow applied to an ox or 
iitiier large* animal dressed wliole. 

2. An entertiiinnumt at whieh an ox or other 
large animal is served up whole. 

BAR'Be-CCB, v.a. [/. lt\HHP.crKD; pp. kahbe- 
criN<i, BAIIBROI’ED.] To dro«s a large auinml 
whole, as a hog, an ox, Ac. ** A wholt* bog 
barbecued:* Pop?. 

BARBED (b»rb'{»d or htrbd), p. tf. 1. Boarded; 
Jagged. “ Arrows barbed with fire.” MiltofU 

2. Clad in armor. “ Barbed tfUtuJk. 

bXr'RRI. (hxr'bl), n. [L. barha, a beard ; Fr. 

hai^k. Brafide. Bwhet 

2* pf. Kinalt cylindrical vermiform proeexsea 
appended t(» the mouth of somefluhon. 

3. pf. (lurri^ ri/.) Knot* of auperfluoux tiifxh 
in the mouth <if a horse ; barbies. Johnson. 

BXnt^L-L.^TE, tf. [ft. harMr.l Noting 

bristlaa df the pupous of .-otnt* t «>mposite 
whf'U bt‘set with uKort s-tiif hali -4. (I rat/. 


whr'U Wset ' 


hurt s-tid" hall -4. 


m. [L. barbtf. the beaid.] One whose 
oeeupathm it i« to hh«]^vL* the tnard and cut or 
drcfsa the hair. WMm. 
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BAR'B^R, V. a* To dress out by shaving the 
beard or cutting the hair. tShak, 

BAR'B?RED, p. a. Dressed by a barber, Shak. 

BAR'BJ^R-fiSS, n. A woman barber. Minsheu. 

BAR'B^jlR— m 6 N-.G 51 E (bAr'ber-mung-|er), n, A 
man decked out by his bai ber ; a fop. Shak. 

BAR'B^R-RY, 7i. [Ar. he7*herys ; Mod. L. herhc- 
7'is ; Sp. berhero.’l A shrub and its acid fruit ; 
pepperidge. Farm. Ency. 

BAR'BgR— SC jR'^EQN, n. One who practises 
both shaving and surgery. B. Jonson. 

BAR'BijiR-SiJR'^jp-RY, n. The business of a 
barber-suigeon. ' Craig. 

BAR'B^T, n. [Fr., a shagged dog. "I 

1. A species of dog, having long, curly, 

coarse hair ; a poodle dog. Crahb. 

2. A species of bud having a large conical 
beak bearded with five tufts of stiff bristles di- 
rected forwards ; the bucco.— See Capitonin.®. 

3. A small worm. Crahb. 

BAr^BETTE\ n. [Fr.] {FcH.) A platform or 
breastwork of a fortification, from which a can- 
non may be fired over the parapet. Buchanan. 

BAR'BI-C.'VN, A watch-tower. — See Barba- 
CAN. Sir JV. Scott. 

t” BAR'BI-CAN-A^E, n. Money paid to support a 
barbican. * Boutler. 

BAR 'BTER^^ «. {Med.) An East-Indian term for a 
chronic affection, or species of paialysis. — See 
Beiubeiu. Ilohlyn. 

BAr'BT-TOJsT, 71. [Gr. j3apjStrov; L. barbitos.] 
{Mus.) All ancient instrument somewhat re- 
seiabling a lyre. Braude. 

BAR'BLEJJ, n. pi. {Farriery.) A disease incident 
to horses ana cattle. — See Barbel. Crahb. 

BAR'BQ-tInE, n. [Fr.] A kind of grain ; worm- 
seed. Crahb. 

bAr'BU-Jm/}^ n. {Bot.) A genus of mosses. Gray. 

BiiR^BULB, n, [L. dim. of ha7'ba^ a bcaul.] {Bot.) 
A finely-divided, beard-like apex to the perls- 
lonie of some mosses. Braude. 

BAR 'Br/.% 71. {leh.) A genus of fresh-water fishes, 
iiKdud’iug the barbel. Cu%ier. 

BAR' Birr, 71. (Ich.) A small river fish. Crahb. 

BAR' C.f-RbLLRi n. [Fr., from It. barcaruolo, a 
boutulan.] The boat-song of the Venetian 
gondoliers. Braude, 

bXr'CON, 71. [Tt. harcone.) A luggage-vessel 
used in the Mediterranean, Weale. 

BARD. n. [W. hardd\ Gael. ^ Tr. hard. — Ger. 
harde . — £. bardns\ It, bard', Fr. barde.) 

1. A Celtic minstrel ; a poet. 

There in anwmpf the Irtsh a. kind of people called icirdst 
whii')i lire h) tJu-ai iustond of poetH, whose iirofesmon is to 
B(‘t fuiilx the prmsoa or dispraises of nioii iii their poems or 
rhynxp. 

Tho htiit! who flrqt lulomcd o\ii native ton^^uc 
TuiumI to Ills Britibii lyre this ancient sung. JDrtfden. 

S. [It. harda, horse-armor.] Trappings for a 
horse; captirison. 

3. A strip of bacon used in larding. Ash. 

bXrD'^SD, p. a. Caparisoned. llolir^sked. 

BAr-D$ILLE % n. [Fr.] A quilted or canvas sad- 
dle. CraBb. 

BAR-DfiS'A-NiSTS, n. pi. {Eccl. Hist.) A sect 
of Christians, the followers of Bardesanes, who 
lived in the 2(1 century, and taught that all things 
had originated from two principles, the one good, 
and the other evil. Mosheim. Murdock. 

BAED'IO, a. Eelating to bards. Warton. 

BAMDIOUOJ^B (bii.r-4il-y5'n5), n. {Mm.) A blue 
variety of anhychite. Wsetk. 

BXEB'lBHy a. Written by barde ; bardic. Ssldsn. 

The quality of a bard [b..] £&on* 

BXR0'I4NO, ». An inferior bard. Cwminghem. 

BArE, a. [A. S. aharian, to strip off ; bar, naked.] 

1. Wanting clothes or covering ; naked. 

'Whereas thou west asked and bars. Eztfk. xvl. 7. 

The twftts are bare and naked. 


2. With the head uncovered. 

The lords used to be covered whilst the commons were 
bare. Clarendon, 

3. Unadorned; plain; simple. “Manners 

. . . bare and plain.’* Spenser. 

4. Poor; indigent; destitute. 

Bare as the apostles when they had neither stafi’nor scrip. 

Booker. 

5. Much worn. “ Bare liveries.” Shak. 

6 . Nothing more ; nothing else; this or that 
only; mere. 

It appears by their bare liveries that they live by your hare 
words. iShak. 

And that which thou sowest, thou sowest not that body 
that shall be, but ta/c giain, it may chance of wheat, or of 
some other grain. 1 Cor. x-v . 87. 

Under bare poles, the condition of a aliip when she 
has no sail set. Dana. 

Syn. — Bare {ground ; naked fields ; bare head, bare 
foot ; naked body ; imeorered plants ; bare lecital ; 
plain statement; simple fact; unadorned narrative; 
mere circumstance; — bare subsistence; poor accom- 
modations ; indigent circumstances ; scanty supply. 

bArb, V. a. [z. bared ; pp. baring, bared.] 
To make naked or bare ; to strip; to uncover, 
lie hared on ancient oak of all her boughs. Bi'yden. 

t B Are, i. from hear ; — now bore . — See Bear. 

bArE, 71. {Sculp.) The part of an image or statue 
which represents bare flesh ; the nude. Fra7icis, 

BARE'BONE, 71. A very lean person. Shak. 

bAiie'BONED (bir'bSnd), a. Having the bones 
bare. “ A harchoned death.” Shak. 

bArE 'PACED (bdf'fast), a. 1. Having the face 
bare. “You will play Shak. 

2. Without concealment. “ The animosities 

increased, and the parties appeared burrfaced 
against each other.** ('hn'cudon. 

3. Shameless ; bold ; impudent, “ Barefaced 
bawdry is the poorest pretence to wit,** Dryden. 

bARB'PACED-LY (bdr'fiLat-lo), ad. Shamelessly. 

bARE'FAOED-NBSS (bir'f5st-n?s), n. Effrontery ; 
shamelessness; assurance. JoJmson. 

bAre'POOT a. Having the feet un- 

covered. “ Naked and barefoot. Is. xx. 2. 

bARE'FOOT-BD (bArimt- 9 d), a. Without shoes. 
“ He . . . barefooted came.” Sidney, 

BAR:tGE (b5i-razh0> [Fr.] A thin woollen 
stuff, not twilled, Stowe. 

bArE'GNAvVN (bdr'nSiwn), a. Eaten bare. Shak, 

bAre'IiAnd-^ID, a. With the hands have. Butler. 

BARB'n^.AD-Jg:D (bdi'h 8 d- 9 d), a. Having the 
head bare ; uncovered out of respect. Shak. 

BARE'HllAD-^JB-NfiSS, n. State of being bare- 
headed. Bp. Hall, 

BARE'LfiGGED (bAr'lSgd), a. Having the legs 
bare. “ Barefoot and barelegged.^* Burton. 

bAre'LY, ad. 1. Nakedly ; poorly. Huloet. 

2. Without any thing more ; merely ; only. 

Barely in title, not in revenue.” Shak. 

bAre'N£CKED (b&r'nSkt), a. Having the neck 
bare. “ Where they go barenecked. Hewyt. 

bArf/NBSS; 1 . Nakedness. “And mock us 
with our bare7iess.** Shak. 

2. Leanness. 

For their ftarcjwsw, they never learned that of me.— No, 

. . . uiilLbv you call Uirce flngcia on the ribs bare. Skak. 

3. Poverty ; destitution. “ The bareness of 

the primitive church,” Soidh. 

4. Want of appropriate covering or ornament. 

Sap checked with firost, and lusty leaves quite gone, 

Beauty u’crsuowed, and bareness every where. Sbak. 

bArE'pIckED (bAripIkt), p. a. Picked to the 
bone. “ The ba7*cpickea bone of majesty,” 

bArE— P tJMP, n. A pump for drawing liquor out 
of a cask, or other receptacle. Crahb. 

bARE'RIBBBD (bir'ribd), a. Lean. Shixib. 

bAee'WORN, a. Worn bare. “The harewom 
common.^ Goldsmith. 

bXr'— FS^, n. {Law.) A fee of twenty pence which 
English prisoners, acquitted of felony, pay to 
the jailer. Cr<Abh. 

t BAR^FUL, a. Full of obstructions. Shak. 


BAR'GAIN (b’dr'lin), 7i. [See Bargain, u.] 

1. Arrangement of terms upon which one 
party buys and another sells any thing; an 
agreement respecting the transfer of property. 

lie rails, 

Even there where merchants most do congregate, 

On me, my Inirgaiiis, and my well-won thriA Skak. 

2. Any agreement or stipulation. 

Cot^ca, I vrill set this foot of mine as far 

^ A*' l^ll- g'lL' fllilll'E 

CobSio. Till. I, a. ix-ry/iwi made Shak. 

3. A purchase made on favorable terms. 

Off ns nj-rtp_j1p(>irHnr» linwripinr ■ft'llc 

IIl ■!. .1 - - ■ l-o ‘ 1 

>» I ' i‘ ' ' ' I* I ' , 'i I <: 1^' ( 

T ..t ■ 0 •' 1.1 . — i)i- I .1 I, ( - Cowper.*^ 

Into the bargain, moreover ; besides. “ She lost a 
thousand pounds and her bridegroom into the bar- 
eam.^^ Jlddition . — To sell bargains, to fiame replies 
by obscene innuendos. [Low and obsolete.] — Bar^ 
gam and sale, (Law.) the tiansfer of propeity from one 
person to another for a valuable consideration ; the 
w'ord bargain denoting tlie terms of the sale, and tlie 
woid sale expressing the completion of the bargain by 
an actual transfei of the property. Burrtll, 

Syn. — See Ag-reement. 

BAR'GAIN (b'dr'lin), v. n. [Goth, hairgati', A. 

S. bcorgan, to protect. — It. bargagiiai'e ; Fr. 
ba7'g\dgner, to higgle ; Old Fr, bargagner, or 
hai'gaigticr, to negotiate.] [L bargained ; pp. 
BARGAINING, BARGAINED.] To make a con- 
tract or ngrco-m^'nl:. prr*^:c’i:prlv in respect to 
the purcl'sisfO or s >!o o* juii tJr’ip- ; to contract; 
to agree. 

The great duke may bargain for the republic of Lucca by 
the help of his great treasures. Addiwn. 

Syn. — See Buy. 

BAR-GAIN-EE% 71. (Law.) One who accepts a 
bargain ; — opposed to ba7'gainor. “ If money 
be paid by one of the hargamees.** Clayto7i, 

BAR'GA|N-J5R, 71. The person who makes a bar- 
gain with another. Huloet. 

BAR'GAlN-iNG, n. The act of making bargains. 
“ The . . . bargaining of the market.*^.4. Smith. 

bXr-GAJN- 5R', n. (Lato.) One who contracts 
with another, calleii the bargainee. Whishaw, 

BAR^B, n. [Dut. harg, a bark. —It. ^ Sp. harea ; 
Fr. ha^ge.) 

1. A large boat for pleasure or for state occa- 
sions. 

The barge she sat in, like a burnished throne. 

Burnt on the water. Shak. 

2. The boat used by the commander of a shif 
of war. 

When I had taken my barge, and gcteie ashore. lialeigh. 

3. A flat-bottomed boat for burden. Brande. 

Syn.— See Vessel. 

n. pi. (Arch.) One of the in- 
clined boards placed at the gable end of a build- 
ing, and covering the ends of the horizontal 
timbers of theroof;— called also more properly 
verge-board, Weale. 

BARGE'-COfj’P-LE, n. pi. (Arch.) One beam 
mortised into another to strengthen the build- 
ing. Weale 

BARGK'-COURSE, n. (Arch.) That part of the 
tiling of a roof which projects over the gable 
end of a building. ‘ P. Cyc. 

bAr^jtE'mAn, n. ; pi. bXb^-e'mBn. The manager 
of a barge. Spenser. 

BARjGE'— mAs-TBR, n. The owner of a barge. 
“ Common coxnict ox barge-master, ** Blackstone, 

fBXR^^lBR, n. A manager of a barge; barge- 
man. “ The London bargersi* Carew, 

bXr'— G(5Wn, n. The gown of a lawyer. Butler. 

BA-RlL’I^,n. [Sp. harrilla, salt- wort or Sah 
sola soda.) Loudon. 

(Che^n.) The name given in commerce to 
the impure carbonate of soda imported from 
Spain and the Levant. It is made by burning 
certain plants that grow upon the sea-shore, 
especially the Salsola soda, to ashes, which are 
fused into gray porous masses* Brcmde, 

bAr^U^LSt, 91. [Pr/J The barrel of a watch ; 
the funnel of a suckmg-pnmp. CraFb, 

BAR'— I-RON (bUr'S-urn), n. Iron in bars; long 

I bars of iron prepared from pig-iron, by puddling 
and rolling, so as to be malleable. Ure. 
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BAR'I'TONE, w. & a. See Barytone. 


B4^RiT'g~J>r0t n. (Mus.) A low pitch of 

voice, or a tone of -voice ranging between the 
bass and tenor ; barytone. Crabb. 

BA'RI-UM, n. {Chcm,') The metallic base of 
baryta, of the color and lustre of silver. Brande. 

bArk, n, [Dan. Sw. hark ; Gcr. harkc. — A. S. 
heorgaii^ to protect, to defend; the bark of a 
tree being its defence. Tookc.'] 

1. The rind on the trunk and branches of a 

tree. The of trees.’* Shak, 

2. {Mrd.) The medicine called Permian 

barkf or oinc/ionn. Dung It son. 

BARK, n* [Dnt, hark ; Ger. harJee ; It. § Sp. larca ; 
!Fr. barque <^1 

1. Any small ship or boat. Prior. 

2. (iVaic^.) A tliiTO-niastcd vessel, having hei 
fore and main masts liggcd like a ship’s, and 
her mizzen mast like the mainmast of a schoon- 
er, with no sail upon it but a spanker, Dana. 


BARK, n. The noise of a dog. “ With howl and 
hark of dogs.** Affr. for Mng. 

BARK, V. a, [/. HAltKlin ; pp, ItAKKINO, RAltKEU.] 
1. To strip the bark from ; to peel. 

Tlu'w* (m*s, aftiM iir(‘ 'ird tiinil)lO(l<li>\\ii fiom 

the nioiiiit.iiDw into liio itn uni A(hh-ii». 


2. t Tt> enclose; to cover, a.s bark does. 
And a inoKt oKstunt tatUa about 

All lUj wuontli !)0<ly. 


Rhak. 


BARK, V. n. [A. »S. heorcan^ to hark.] 

1, To make the sharp, c'xplosive soimds w Inch 
a dog makes when he thrtMtens or imrsut's. 

And neigh, and /w;*/-, and grunt,** Shak, 

2. To pursue with tdaiuoious and reproach- 
ful language ; to insult. 

Vile i» tht' vangoanco on the nflljM cold, 

And envy bust* to Imrk at Hlc'i'ping iUmo. .V/KOWfi’. 

BXRK'-bArRI) (hkik'bArd), rt. Stripped of the 
bark. ** Kveortifatcd and bnrk-harrd tri'(‘S . . . 
preserved by . . . a shoot,** Mortimer. 

BARK'-BfJO, n. A hotbed for plants formed of 
tanners* bark. Booth. 


BXRK'-nOlIfNB, p. a. Compressed by the bark 
so as to he hindered in growth- Farm. JSneg, 

BAR^KElflP-pK, 71. One who tends the bar of an 
inn, or other place of public resort. Sommille. 

bXrK'BK, tt, 1- He that batks, Knemies of 
niy fame, • . . theso barkers.'* B. Jonson. 

2 . A name given, in Iiondou and other large 
towns, to a person station<*d ut the door, where 
auctions of inftu-ior goods are held, to invite 
strangers to enter. Ogilrle. 

BARK'IJJR-Y, 7i. 1. A tan-hou«e, or place where 
bark is kept. Booth. 

2. [Low h.bercarium\ Br. hergnne\ ftm/er, 
ashepheid,] A sheepcote. 

bXRK'-GAIJ.RB C-gawld), a. (TTori.) Having 
the bark galled, us with thorns. Ogilriv. 

bXRK'{NO, p. a* Making the noise of a dog. 

bXrK'INO, «. 1. The noise ofn dog. Olftgn. 

2. Act of taking otf the bark. Ash. 

bXRK^{I^O-IRONI^ (-I-urus), n. Instruments for 
removing tho bark or trees. Farm. Eneg, 

BARK'JLl^&B, a, B«ixkg daaiituto of bark, Drayton, 

BXRK'-.LdO«B, n,; pl.8X»K'-U<iK. {BfU.) A mi- 
nute insect that infests the bark of trees, j&TaiTis. 


BXrk'MXN* One who belongs to a bark. ** The 
burkimn leap . . . into the sea/* Uaekh^yi, 

BXffcK'^PlT, n, A tanplt, or pit for steeping or 
tanning leather. Booth, 

bXrk'-.4ST0ve, n. A hothouse containing a bark* 
bed fbr forcing plants. Omig, 

BXeK' V, a, CtmHisting of, or covered with, bitrk- 
**Th« ftagers of the elm/* Hhak, 

n. (Bof.) A genus of Kast-Inrlian 
plants. P. (lye. 

BXr*I*^PV (bftrlf), «. fA. S. harley ; Celt. 
Afuna, bread.] A kind of grain or bread-corn 
eate»<^ivcty used In making matt, from which 
bet r, ale, **nd porter are distilled ; llotdmm. 

Pot bark»M «>f which the otimrskia iw Uunk 
has he»a rsoiovetl. — Psari ttie tmi If rmuwl 


keinol which lemains after the skin and a portion 
of the barloy have been aioiiud olf. It la thus re- 
duced in order to free itfiom obsi-ntial oil. P. Cyc. 

BAR'LBY-BIRD, 7i. A name of the siskin .—also 
the nightingale and giccnlinch. Pennant, 

BAR'LljlY-BREAK, 7i. A rural sport of great an- 
tiquity ; a dance in a ring, &c. Drayton. 

BAR'LBY-BROTH, 71. Bioth made of barloy and 
cabbage or other vegetables, with moat ; much 
eaten in Scotland: — a cant cxpiession foi 
ationg beer. tShak, 

BAR'LBY-CAKE, n. Cake made of barley. Pope. 

BAR'TiigiY-CdRN, 7i. 1. A kernel of barley divest- 
ed of its husk, forming what is called bar~ 
ley. 

2. A third part of an inch. Tickcll. 

3. Ale or beer, [Local, Dug,] JlallhocU. 

BAR'LBY— FE'V^iR, 71. IllncRs caused by intem- 
pciaiicc, [North of Hngland.] Broekett. 

RAR'L^IY-MEAL, 71. Bailey ground into flour. 

llAR’LBY-Mtl-.L, n. A mill for making pot and 
pearl barley, Ogilrie. 

BAU'LBY-IVIOIY, 71. A place where reaped bar- 
ley is stowed up. (Jay. 

nAR'HlY— HICK, a. Intoxicated. [.■'V. eant ex- 
piessioii used in ^^cotlan(l-] Jamieson. 

HAR'IillJY-HIhJ'AR (bdr'ic-Hiiufi'^r), 7i. A solution 
of sugar boiled to the consist i*nee of enudv ; — 
formerly with a decoetion of barley. ihtld. 

nAR'r^eV-XVA'TER. tt- A decoetion of pearl bar- 
l<‘y, a drill k%ery mucilaginous, much us('d by 
invalidw. Crabb. 


HARM, n. [A. S. heorma ; Ger. harme; Sw. her* 
yno’r.] A fermenting Kiibstanec; foam or froth 
of bcu'r or other fcrmeutiiig liquor, used as a 
leaven ; yeast. Baeon. 

BAR*— MAID, w. A woman who tends a bar. ** He 
mistook you for the bar-maid.** (joldsmifh. 

bXr*— mAh-T^U, n. [Gcr. herqmehier bergj 
monutam, and 7neisferf inastor.j A chief of- 
ficer among miners. Taylor. 

bXrM'KYN, 71 . {Fort.) The rampart or outer 
fortification of a castle. irc«/e, 

B.VUM'Y, a. Containing banu ; yeasty. 

Of w Indy cider mid «if twirni v bwr, Ih'ifilni, 

BARN, 71 . [A. H, /imrn, hern, a barn ; /;erc, burh^y, 
and allix mi, Hignifyiiig phicc*,] A building for 
containing hay, s?rain, ami otlu*r prtxluce of a 
farm, and also for sialihng cattle, Addison, 

The RianKi'* •«<! ittmut wrre idl void, iiuil tlw* ftiddrr 
•pv'iit. Pt'rMi*. 

bXrn, n. CE. To lay np in a barn. Hhttk. 

B.XllN, 71. [A. S, beam ; leid,, Sw, ^ Dan. hnrn.’] 
A child. [Provincial in Mnglund.] — Sim* 
B.viu.n. “ To M*i* her and her hums** Bmnne. 


bXr^N.A-HKK, n. An insect ; lady-hird. Booth. 

BAK^NA-UiTr,, n. One of a rellgiouii order, 
taking its name from St. Barnabas. Buck. 

BAR'.NA-rt-^R (b»r*n»»kl), n. U'V hentaek.] 

1. (Cotteh.) A fitiniiv <if aeuentnry eruKtaceani 
prou t ifd b\ li.jrd sht ll-hke vahes. Agnssh. 

2, {(tnaih,) A species of wild gonse, fabled 
to grow out of till} barttnoIe-Hludi, abich wua 

a MiHcd to be produced from trees or rotten 
*cr; benticlr-goose, VrtmoHL 

3. jA. {Fun'itry.} An inatrmnent for luddittg 
m korso by the ntuin, FameFs Divt, 

BXRN*-X> 60 E (btra'dir), n. The door of a barn. 

AM totlw it«rfc or tht tars-ttour 

nwaUar ttmto hi» iImihmi fewairw Mdim, 

bXRN*-. 1>GOE,«. I.i\lwgi*l»out ahain; «», “ Bam^ 
door fowls,** I. e. the uoummn fowls. Cokritiyo* 

bXR!^*F)0l, n. As mnek m • bam will holE. 

bXrn'Oi^L, n, {Omiih.) Tkeeomm<mowJ;---Bo 
oalkd from being fownd in kanmu F«mrE. 

IiXe?9 -vXR 0, 71. A yard aboitl a bam. JBooik. 

n. (irmia.) A term used to express 
a syllogistia mode of reasoning, in wkleli the 
Erst proposition Is a universal afiinitative, and 
the other two particular negatives. f/rmp. 


bXr'O-LTte, 71. [Gr. (Jdposi weight, and XlOosj a 
stone.] {Min ) A cuibonate of baryta. 

JB.V-r6Ij*Q-^Y> Pdpogf^ weight, and ^.dyof, 

dihcourhc.J The science or weight, or of the 
gravity of bodies, Ogiliie. 

BAR-O-MA-CROM'U-TBR, 71. [Gr. jSdpof, weight, 
length, and pirpouj a measure,] {Mnl.) 
An instrument for measuring the length and 
weight of a new-born infant. Dunylisun. 

BA-UOM'jp-TIJlR, 71. [Gr. weight, and nirpov^ 
iiTuri«uro.] A weather-glass; an instrument 
fbi me.i^uiiiig the W’cight or prcssuic of the at- 
mosphere. Its chief use is to indicate the ]>nd)- 
nblc changes of the weather. It is also some- 
times used to obtain an a])pioximatc (Icternii- 
nation of the height of movintaius, since the 
density of the atmosiihcre diminishes, us w'c 
ascend, by a constant ratio. 

BAr-O-M 15-TRorx'R A-PIIV, 71, [Gr. /fa>s, W’eialit, 
pirpov, *i measure, and yfidi/iw, to describe.] The 
science which relates to the barometer, and the 
observations made with it. Oyilne. 

bAr-O-MWT'HIC, ) fi. Kclating to tho barom- 

BAK-O.Ml-JT*Rhfb\L, ? etor. Uerham. 

BA R-O-M KT' Rf-<h‘V L-I A/, ml. By means of a ba- 
rometer. P. ('ye. 

BAR-0-MKT'R(J-(*RAI*1I, 71. [See liAnoMKTUou- 
u\iMiv.[ An lustrmuoiit for inscribing, of ilsidf, 
upon paper the variations of atmospheric ])r<‘s- 
surc, Ogilcie. 

n. {B(d.) A prostrate, hairy stem 
of a’feni. It is a singular piodnetiou, of whicli 
many faliulous stories .iie told, h'unn its pro- 
cumbent position and shaggy appearance it has 
been called the Seythian iamb. Brande. 

bAr*<}N, 71* [L. w, a man; \i.hnrone\ iSp. 
S’r* hai'on\ A, S, boom,, a prince.] 

1. A (legn*e of noliility next to a viscount 
above and a baiouet hefow, being tho lowest 
in the Mnglish House of Teers. 

2. The title (if the judges of tlie HngUsh <‘x- 
ch<‘(picr. 

3. {kair.) A husband, opposed to /emef 
woman, or wife* 

jHaum'i t\f (hr Cntqvf Poits, inombers of rarliamctU 
of the tlvo sorqHirt iovvhm, IlftHthigiji, Dover, Hytlic, 
Roimiey, ami J-.iinlwnb, .iml, more r»*ci*ntly, or Uyo 
and Winclieisea also, upon whom was imposed tho 
I’tnidal Hcrvico of heurma a canopy over tho heuti of 
the king on tho day of lus roronutton. Crniy. 

Baron of hfrj\ two sirlot its of heef joined together 
by 1 part of tho huckhono. — Hon Htut.tiiN. 

uAR'9N-;\^K,n. [>*r. /imwiMOf/c.) 1, The body 
of barons ; tin* juxTage. ** (’ImrterK . . , hardly 
. . * gaiuixl by lus baronage at tStaincs.** Hate. 

2. Th<‘ dignity ofn baron. Johnson. 

3, The estati* which gites title to a baron. 

bAu'9N-Rhh, n. A hanm*» wife. Johnmm. 

BAU'ox-ftT, w. [Fr, The next title 

below n Imron, find above a knight, and tho 
ItiwcHt which is hereditary in Hngluud t iiisti- 
tilted by James I* in Kill* CoitelL 

IIAR'c^i-NRT-AGR, «. The atate of a baronet; the 
body of baroiieta. dent. Mag. 

n. The rank of baronet, Uooih. 

It* H baron or barony. 
** Captives . * « inthei&ri7‘t;ntafeastleiK/*ir<frfe}/i. 

»AlC9-Jsr V, ». X, The lordship, honor, or fee of a 
baron. Cfnreli. 

2. A ferrittirial sukliviidou in Ireland, which 
nearly eonreaponds with iheAivnrilmf in Eng- 
land. Knch barony la anpposed to have bi*en 
originally the dl^triet of a native chief. There 
are in all baronies in Ireland. Bmnde* 

BAR'Q-HC'ORR. n, [Or. ffdaoi, weight, and oMonim^ 
to e\:iitdne,i An nt for detenmnmg 

tariati'ins in the weighs of the atiu«'*plu*i •* ; a 
baromotar ; a wimtktr-glaiiii. Mramh* 

3Ar*9»sc5r*|C» 1 0 ^ BolonginR to « baro. 

BAE-^0OOf*|»CAL, V aonpa. Boyk. 

n. weight, .md 

tht* totien ; — In atht-ion tn its gieuf ’pe- 
n’lb* grivltv ‘’*0 I posir*) ht.rre,] t .Ifi/* ) A /il- 

phfcti* o**h*i\r,T. i ‘^9 ,t» ebtud. 
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BA-r 6 uCHE' (b 5 i-r 6 sh'), n, [Ger. barutsche \ L. bi- 
rota, a two-wheeled vehicle ; Low L. barrofa,] 
A four-wheeled open carriage with a movable 
top. W. Ct/c* 

BAR-6U-(;JHET', n, A light barouche. TF. 

BAR'— POSTS, 71. pL Posts driven into the giound 
to form the sides of a field gate. Ci'aig, 

BARQ,UE{hi.\.]s), n. [Fi.] See B ARK. Goldsmith. 

BAR'RA, 71. A Portuguese measure of length, less 
than a yard. llamiUoix. 

BAR'RA-CAN, w. [Low L. ; It.hax'a- 

cane ; Sp. bar)'aga7i,‘] A thick kind of camlet. 

bAr'RACK, n. [It. ha)'acca\ Sp. bairaca', Fr. 
baraque.l A building to lodge soldiers in; a 
cabin ; a hut. Blackstone. 

BAr'RACK-mAs'T^:11, n. The supeiintendent 
of soldiers’ lodgings. Swift. 

bAr'RA-CLADE, 71. A home-made woollen gar- 
ment without a nap. [Used in the city of New 
York.] Ba7*tlett. 

BAr-RA-c66n', 71. [Sp. barraca, a barrack, a 
cabin.] 

1. A negro barrack,* or slave depot; a bazaar 
for the sale of negroes in Africa, Cuba, Bra- 
zil, &c. 

2. An enclosure in which the lUdi .- 1 »jc,( ^ of 

Cuba are quartered at night. Vgilvie. 

BAR-RA-CU'DA, n, (Ich.) A large species of 
pike, inhabiting the West-Indian seas. Ci'aig. 

BAU'RA^E, 71. A linen stuff interwoven with 
worsted flowers. Crahb. 

BAr'R 71. [Fr.] The resin which exudes from 
wounds made in the bark of fir-trees. Brande. 

bAr'RA-TOR, n. [Fr. baratmr, a deceiver.] 
(Law.) One guilty of barratry. 

A Mn'otor Iti a Ixorae-lecch, that only aucka the corrupted 
blood of the law. Fuller. 

bAr'RA-TROOs, a. (Lazo.) Having the chai*acter 
of barratry; fraudulent. Ston/. 

BAr'RA-TROOs-LY, ad. (Laio.) In a barratrous 
manner ; by means of barratry. Katit. 

BAr'RA-TRY, n. [Low L. bai^ataria; It. barat- 
torial decent; Sp. bamtaria, ha7'aiar, to cheat ; 
Old Fr. deceit.] 

1. (Lam^ Foul practice, as the moving and 
maintaining of suits in disturbance of the peace, 

— {^SvatUmd.) Briboiy in a judge. — ijioine.) 
The obtaining of benefices. Bramle. 

2. (Vom^ An act or offence of the master of 

a ship, or of the mariners, by which the owners 
or insurers are defrauded. Bxarrill. 

BAR'RI^L, n. [L- vai'a, a defence of timbers laid 
across, a barrel being fortified by bars or hoo|is. 
SuUim7i . — W. harii’, It. barm', Sp. harril\ 
Old Fr. bairil; Fr. barlL — See Bar.] 

1. A round wooden vessel made of staves 
held together by hoops. It is of greater length 
than width, of less diameter at the ends than 
in the middle. 

2. A particular measure of capacity, or the 
quantity contained in a barrel, as 31i gallons of 
wine, 36 gallons of beer, or 166 pounds of flour. 

3. Any thing cj lindrical and hollow. ** Take 

the barrel of a long gun.” JOighy. 

4. (M&ch.) The cylinder about which any 
tiling IS wound; as, *^The barrel of a watch.” 

BwteL ergun, an organ, a part of tha machinery of 
which consmts of a c^dinder moved by the hand* 

bAr'R^L, a. To put into a barrel. “ Bterred 
up earth and sow some seed in it.” Baaon. 

BAE'R$L-BfiL'L|B0 (-WFlid), a. Having a large 

belly. nrydeiu 

bAr^R BL-bOlk, n. (Com.) A measure of cai^aci- 
ty for freight, equal to five cubic feet. Og%lme. 

BAR''E$lr-PRAlN,n« A cylindrical drain. OgUvie. 

BAE'RIglLLED {b&r'ir^ld), p. a. Having a barrel ; — 
put in a barrel. Ash. 

bAe'RBN, [A. S. b&irr xwJced; Old Fr. »re- 
Aaigne.'j 

X. Ineapable of beaming offepri^; not pro- 
lific ; — applied to animals and plants. 

ThereidnUlnotbemiUeoreBmelelMimwamo^gik^ 


2. Unproductive ; unfruitful ; sterile. 

The situation, of this city is pleusant; but the water is 
naught, and the ground banen. ^ Kings u. lU 

3. Not copious ; scanty ; without store or 
supply; as, ‘‘A book barren of ideas or useful 
matter.’* “ Barrea of accusations.** Shak. 

4. Uninventive; dull; stupid. Bai'ren ig- 
norance;” “ .Barren spectators.” ShaL 

BAR'R^N, 71. ; pi. bXr'ren§. a tract of unpro- 
ductive land ; — a term applied, in the western 
parts of the United States, to tracts of land of 
a mixed character, partly prairies and partly 
covered with stunted or dwarfish trees. — The 
Pme Bar7'e7is of the Southern States are lands 
covered with pine timber. Flint. 

bAr'RJ5N-FLoW'?REI>, a. (Bot.) Having flowers 
without fruit. Smith. 


BAR'R|]N— I'vy, n. Creeping ivy, that does not 
flow^er. ‘ Booth. 


bAr'R|:N-LY, ad. With barrenness; imfruit- 
fully. ‘ Shak. 

BAR'RJPN-NESS, 71. 1. Want of ability to pro- 
duce offspring. 

I prayed for children, and thought barreunests 

In wedlock a reproach. Mlton. 

2. Unfruitfulness ; sterility. 

Land<i hire diven dearoei of value, through the tdversity 
of rh< ir lortUi ty o»* t.iii t noicbs. Bacttn. 

3. Lack of mental resources. “ Barreimess 

of invention.” Bryden. 

4. Want of matter; scantiness. “The bai'~ 

re7ines8 of so poor a cause.” Mooker. 

6. Insensibility ; indifference. 

The greatest saints sometimes are ibrvent, and sometimes 
feel a barremicss of devotion. Taylor. 

BAR'RjpN-SPlR'lT-eD, a. Of a poor spirit. Shak. 

BAR'RBN-WORT (bar'r§n-wurt),«. (Bot.) An herb 
of the barberry family ; Epimedium. G7'ay. 

bAr-R1-CADE', n. [Fr.] 1. An obstruction 

formed in the streets oi a city, so as to block 
up the access of an enemy ; a fortification has- 
tily made of trees, earth, &c. Brande. 

2. An obstruction ; a bar. “ Such a iam- 
cade as would greatly annoy or absolutely stop 
the currents of the atmosphere.” Dcrha7n. 

bAr-RT-CADB', V, a. \i. barricaded ; pp. bar- 
ricading, BARRICADED.] 

1. To fortify with trees, stones, &c., as the 
passage in a street. 

2. To stop up ; to block up. 

And the mixed hurry barricades the street Qaf/. 

bAr-RJ-CA'DO, n. [Sp. barricada.l A fortifica- 
tion. — See Barric-vde. Baco7i, 


BAR-RI-CA^DO, V. a. To barricade. “ He had 
not time to bandcado the doors.*’ Clarmdo7i. 

bAr'RI-BR (l)ilr'r?-$r) [b&r're-er, TF. P.J. F.Ja. 
K. Sm. ; bar'y^r, S. E. — Pope, in one instance, 
by poetic license, pronounces it hst-rfir' : see 
No. 4.], n. [It. barriera\ Fr. bar7rit7'e.'\ 

1, A piece of woodwork intended to defend 

the entrance of a passage or intrenchment ; a 
barricade. Crahb. 

2. A fortification or stroi^ place, as on the 

frontiers of a country. “The queen having 
possession of the baiTier.** Swift. 

3, A stop ; an obstruction. 

You are building a mc^t Impassable barrier against im- 
provement Waits. 

4. A boundary ; a limit. 

Hew Instinet varies in the grovelling swine. 

Compared, half>reasoning elephant, with thine! 

*Twixt that and reason what a nice barricrl 

Tax ever separate, yet for ever near. JPope. 

n. The act of shutting out a 
person from a place; — a boyish sport. 

Not schoolboys at a barrinff-oat 

Raised ever such incessant lOut Sunfft. 

JBAjr^JRIS, n. (Zool.) A large baboon of the 

Guin^ coast. Brande. 


BAr'RTS-TER, ». ILowLsbarrastenw; barra, 
a bar.] An advocate admitted to plead at the 
bar in the English courts of law ana equi^ ; an 
advocate ; a counsellor at law. SJieUon* 

Sam. — See Lawyer. 

bAr'RO W, n. [A. S. hearote $ to bear.T- 

Low L. barrotum ; Old Fr. harrot or berroette.'] 
A kind of carriage moved by the hand. Gay. 




bAr'row, n. [A. S. beork, a heap.] A hillocR 
or mound of earth. TT^ar^o? 2 . 


BAR'ROW, 71, [A. S. bearg, a harrow-pig,] A 

hog ; — properly a gelded boar, “ I say * gentle,* 
though this harrow grunt at the w'ora.” MiUozi. 

BAr'RU-LET, 71. (Her.) The fourth part of a 
^ar. crahh. 


Alt X 

BAR'RY, J 


(Her.) A field divided bar- 
— — ^ j ways, that is, across from side 

to side, into several parts. Crahb. 


BAR-SA'NI-AN§, 71. pi. (Ecel. Hist.) Heretics 
who first appeared in the sixth century ; — called 
also SemiatilUes, Hook. 

BARSE, n. [A. S. beers ; Ger. bars ; But. boars,} A 
name for the common perch. — See Bass. 

BAR'— Sh6e, n. A horse-shoe in which the usual 
opening at the heel is filled by a connecting piece 
or bar of iron to protect the frog. Farm. Ency. 

BAR'— SHOT, n. Two half-bullets joined together 
by a bar, for cutting rigging, masts, &c, ; double- 
headed shot. Crahh. 

BAR'SOW-lTE, 71. (Min.) A massive snow-white 
mineral composed chiefly of silica, alumina, and 
lime, and so named from Barsowski, where it 
occurs. Daria. 

BAR'TJfjR, V. n. [It. ba7*atare; Sp. baratar; Fr. 
ha7'ater, to exchange.] H. bartered ; pp. bar- 
tering, BARTERED.] To traffic by exchanging 
one commodity for another; to trade by ex- 
change of goods in distinction from trading by 
the use of money. 

A man has not every thi- li wi it ■ i»o" hie soil, and 
tlicrefore la Hilling to 6ai fer h i. I . i. ' i . Colliei. 

BAR'TBR, V. a. To give in exchange; — sometimes 
followed by away. “ He bartered away plums 
for nuts.” . Locke. 

Syn.— See Change. 

BAR'TBR, 7%. 1. The act of trafficking by ex- 
change of one commodity for another; ex- 
change. Bacon. 

2. (AiHth.) A rule by which the values of 
commodities of different kinds are compared. 

BAR'TBR-BR, H. One who barters. Wakefield. 

t BAR'TjpR-Y, n. Exchange of commodities; 
barter. ' Camdmi, 

BARTH, n. A warm, enclosed place for calves, 
lambs, &c, [Provincial, England.] Farm, Ency, 

BAR-THOL'O-MEW-TIDB (b(U--tU81'o-iuu-tId), n. 

Bartholomew and A. S, iid, time, season.] 
The term near St. Bartholomew's day. “ Like 
flies at Barthclomew~tide, blind.” Shak. 

bAR-TI-ZAn', n. 

(Arch.) A small pro- 
jecting turret on the 
top of a house, castle, 

&c. ; a wooden tower. 

Ff'OTzeis. 

fBXR'TON (bRr'tn), n. 

(Law.) The demesne lands of a manor : — the 
manor-house and out-houses. Huloet. 



BAR'TRAM, n. A plant ; pellitory. Boucher. 


bA'rCth, n. An East-Indian measure equal to 
f54 or 58 pounds of pepper. Crahb. 

BAR'WOOl) (-wdd), 71. An African wood used 
for violin bows, ramrods, &c. ; — used also as a 
red dye-wood, Weale. 

SjR’-Y-GLdS^ SI-4, n. [Gr. jSapitgj heavy, and 
yXiUfftra, the tongue.] Heavy or difficult articu- 
lation; baryphonia. Craig, 

bAr- r- 6$ *M4, n. [Gr. 0apbs heavy, smell.] 
A genus of plants with fetid leaves. Loudon. 

BAr-Y-PBO J^I-4a voice.] 

Heaviness or 'diffioulty of pronunciation. Craig. 


BAr-Y-STRON'TI-AN-ITB (-strSn'ehe-aUrIt), ^ n. 
(Mik.) A mineral of a grayish color, consisting 
chiefly of carbonate of strontia and sulphat^ of 
baryta; — called also from its being 
found at Stromness in Orkney. Cradg, 


B^-Ef'TA [b9-n't*, ^ Sm. S. Sra^i Mr'- 
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oxide of barium ; a heavy alkaline earth, of a 
gray color, not easily fused, poisonous, and 
forming white salts with the acids. Brande, 

BA-RYTE' f ba-ilt', Sm. i2.; ba-rl^te, if.], w. (iV/wi.) 
Same as Baryta. 

BA-RY'TEj?, n. [Gr,] {Min.) A heavy simple 
earth; baryta. — See Baryta. P.Cyc, 

BA-Ri?^T'IC, a. Relating to baryta. Brande. 

BAR'Y-TINE, n. {CJiem.) A vegetable base ob- 
tained from Veratrum alhvmi^ or white helle- 
bore; — so named from its resemblance, when 
precipitated, to baryta. tiohhjn, 

BA-RY'TO-CAIi'CITE, n. [Gr. ^apOs, heavy, and 

!L. calx\ lime.] (Min.) A mineral, occurring 
both massive and crystallized, composed of car- 
bonate of baryta and carbonate of lime. Brande, 

BA-BY'TO-C^l-LES'TINE, n. [Gr. /Japfiy, heavy, 
and L. coehstls, of the sky, blue.] {Min,} A 
sulphate of strontian, Dana, 

t bAr' n. {Mm,) A stringed instrument 

of music now disused. Oyc, 

bAr'Y-TOne, a. 1. {Mils,) Noting a low pitch 
of voice, or a grave, det'p souikI. Moore, 

2, {Gram,) Applied to Greek verbs having 
no accent on the last syllabic, which is therefore 
to be sounded as if it were marked with the 
grave accent. ]Valkvr, 

BAR'Y-ToNE, n, [Gr. /?rtpt;roj/os' > heavy, 

and*r<ti/oj, tone.] 

1. (il/izs.) A male voice, •whose compass is 
between that of the tenor and the basso. )*. 

2, {Greek Prosod}/,) A word not accented on 

the last sellable, and of which the last syllable 
is therefore to be sounded as if it were marked 
■with the grave accent. Walker, 

BA'S^L, a. Belonging to the base. P, Cyc, 

Ja. Sm, It . ; ba-sait', K, ; b«i. 
*ziSU', IFAj, n. [L, bnsulleSf a hard stone of 
Jithiopia.j 

1. {Min,) A volcanic loek consisting of the 

minerals augite, felspar, and oxide of iron, oc- 
curring in columnar or glolmlur masHes, as at 
the Giant’s Causeway ana Fingul’s Cave ; a va- 
riety of trap rock. Brande, 

2. A kind of black poretduin made to imitate 

natural basalt. G/m inters, 

[bv-«arfilc, Ja, Sm, R,\ K, 

’Davis; bs-y,8l'tjk, Relating to, or like, 

basalt. “ Genuine baaaltie columns,” Pennant, 

BA-sAl^TJ-fORM, «. Having the form of basalt. 

BA“SAi/TINB, ». (A//«.) 1, Basaltic hornblende. 
2. A column of basalt. Smart, 

BAs'A-NItB, n, [Gr. a touchstone.! 

{Mm,) A siUcious stone or flinty jasper, us<*<l 
to determine the purity of the precnous metals 
by the color they leave upon the stone when 
rubbed upon it; — called also Lydian stone and 
tcuehstane* Dana, 

(b3i’shiSv-»-l«5r'), n, [Kr., low 
kniyht,] A knight inferior to a knight-ban- 
neret. Smt*rt. 

BAs^Of-NfeT, n. A light, basin-shaped helmet, 
worn in England in the 14th century;— written 
also basinet and bmnet. Brande. 

JBMC&LBfn, [Fr.] 1. A counterpoise, or lever, 
serving to lift up a dravk-hridgt*. Statyuefer. 
2, A swing-gate. — S«ie B.v(n le. 

bABB, a, [Gr. jSdwy, foundation ; Ig>w I>. imms ; 
It. basso ; Hp. baxo ; Fr. 6as,] 

1. 1 Low in position ; — applied to thlngR. 

Bf that iwmft hal« sn «ntriut««, diurk mud ham, 

% Low in birth ; without dignity of rank. 
Feasants and baser people.” Spenser, 

2* Born out of wedlock ; illegitimate. ” Why 
bastard ? wherefore base ? ” Shak, 

4u Of mean spirit; without dignity of senti- 
ment ; vile ; contemptible. '* X ’ll ne’er bear a 
base Shah, 

a»SWrt«fl*l, yon have hlmj^gy 

Of little or inferior value; — applied par- 
ticularly to the metals as compared with gold or 
Mlvor. *Hx(>td without any alloy or 6asermetal,” 
Watts, “tiold, silver, and base lead,** Shak. 


6. Deep ; grave ; — applied to sounds. — See 
Bass. “NeSher loud nor base.'* Grafton, 

I have sounded tlie very base stung of humility. Slmk, 
Base estate^ {Law,) that ©state wdiicli base tenants 
have in tlieir land. Cowell, 

Syn.— What is fiasc excites abhorrence; what is 
vile provokes disgust ; wliaf is mean awakens con- 
tempt. Base ingratitude ; duthonorable conduct ; nle 
tliittory ; 7timn Couiplianco«i ; worthless thing; ths- 
ffracrful proceeding j wicked action. — See Conte mi>t- 
IBLE, Abject, 

BASE, n, [Gr. fidaist foundation, step ; pahw, to 
walk; L. basis; It. basut base; Sp. basa; Fr. 
base,l 

1. The foundation of any thing ; basis. 

The dreailful Miimintt of the cliff 
That hectU‘H o’er his Ijim into the sen. Shnk. 

2. The pedestal of a statue, pillar, or colimm. 
Mon of weak nbilitips in great place aie like little statues 

set on grout banes, made tiic less by their ndvaucement. 

/Utcon. 

3. fThiit part of any ornament that hangs 

down, ns housings. Having his bases and 
caparison embroidered.” Sidney, 

4. f pl, A kind of military vestment. “Wiih 
gauntlet blue and bases wliiie.” Ihcdibrus, 

6. t ’Phe pla(‘e from which racers or tilters 
run ; a starting-post. 

lie Haiti; to their appointed htee they went. Jlruilen. 

6. t An old rustic i»lay; — called also bays 
Sind prison-bai's, 

lie with tuo blilplings fludt more like to run 
'Tlie coutiti V th.in to commit buch hluixglit«‘r) 

Mode giSKl the pasaage, IShtik. 

7. {(item,) A term applied to leading con- 

stituents, for the most part eleetro-positive, of 
many ehemieal compounds, us alkalies, earths, 
metallic oxides, metals, <X:c. Thus sodium is 
the base of chloride of sodium or common salt ; 
oxide of zinc is the base of sulphate of zinc, 
or white vitriol. Graham. 

8. [Math.) The lowest side of any figure, as 

of a triangle, cone, &c. Daries, 

9. (Mm,) The lowest part in a coneiTt, 
whether voeal or instrumental ; the string that 
gives a base sound.— 8ec Bahs. 

Thu trublus itiuaak for fhur, Uto ItaaeB roar. Jh'iidm. 

10. {Dyt'itig,) A mordant or substance that 

has an adinity for both the cloth and the color- 
ing matter. Pre, 

11. {Mil,) A tract of coimtry, proteeted by 

fortifieatitms, from which the operations of an 
army proceed. Grubb, 

12. {Fart,) The outer side of the polygon, or 
the imaginary line drawn from the flanked angle 
of a bastion to the angle opposite. Buebanan, 

13. {Surreyiny,) A line measured with grtoit 
exaetiu’SH on the surface of the earth, ami as- 
sumed us an origin from which, by a series of 
triangles, th<* angular and linear ilistanees of 
remote objects may he determined. Samervllfi*, 

14. {Bat, ik Conch.) That nart which is op- 

posed to thert/;ej*; as, “The aaso of ii leaf”; 
“ The base of a shell.” Oyilt ic. 

Syn. — fc<ae Foundation. 

bAse, r, a, [Fr. doaer.) [i. itABED ; pp, uasino, 
nASKD.) To place on a basis; to lay the base 
or fonmlatioii of; to found. Bp. Blon^field, 

A i>lrtUmfry,AcbV(f upon th» worki* of Fer- 

cclUm «ml Freund. IV, Umitk, 

lt<dcm»nilii wetvltamim the of riitht AW, /tr», 

If tin* fi< t** »» s«», it runlUiii^ ft theory a-* P* lliv *li -cent 

4>f peitiii'i I'l litr til.iittilsl lilir, 'V'lii !| » / ti . l <iit the 

4 X‘ii»ph M>t schtih r. C««H the. iSk St lilt I’I, i'iirr.tn,<' iSiiit t?, 
«iid I«(ird BtouithKiii. / /. AV i . 

A«cttrttte ilcfliiilitmt . . . htmd upon vtymohiNy* Us, Acts 

t BAbk, t>. a. To degrade ; to abase ; to lower. 
“Thoyeould not once Aoae their pikes.” Sorth, 

BA0E’-B5RN, a. Of illcgltimnto or low birth. 

Bttt iiw thjr h sm h s m ehUi, thy bsb© of rimmt. Ckts. 

BABE'-Gor RT (bi^'k«rt), w. [Fr. bautMwer.J 

1. t Back-y,ard ; a couirt-vajfd. Britton. 

2. [froje and emsHI] (LamI) An inferior 

court that is not of reoora, at a esmxuhsftm, 
oourt-loet, Ste. WkUkm* 

!lABED,p. a. Clothed. ** Based In . . * vtlvet^BhH^ 

BAse^LE^B, a. Without foundation. Bhak, 

BABE’-LINB, n, 1. (Persp.) The common section 
of a picture and the geumetroMl pUue. Hutton. 
2. {Surreymg.) A haw.— Sec IS.vrii., No. 13. 
2. (Mil.) Alm«,asof frontier or of forts, from 
whieh military operatious advance. Bum. 


BA-SPlL' LJi, n. [M:‘hibnr.] {Bot.) A genus Qt 
Fast-T' e. .iled instead of spin- 
ach; M I -• ■« Loudon, 

BAse'LY, ad. In abase or unworthy manner; 
disgracefully ; dishonorably. iihak. 

BASE'MIJJNT, n. (ylrcA.l The lowest story of a 
building, or that which supports the main order 
of ai chitccturc ; a story of a house below, or 
partly below, the level of the street, or ground ; 
ilie giouiid floor. ' Weak, 

BASE'— MlND'Jg;D, a. Mean-spirited. Camden. 

BAHE'-MfNIJ'JjID-NESS, n. Meanness of spirit. 
“ A timorous basc^niindednrss.*' Bandys. 

BASE'— MoriLD'lNO^, n, (Arch.) Projecting 
mouldings placed above the plinth. Oyilviv, 

BASE'Nl^lSS, ??. 1. Meanness; lilencss. 

Youi soul *H alxivc the firm ness of ibsti u«t. Drf/tlnt, 

2. State of being base, or of inferior value. 

” Baseness of metal.” Sirift, 

3. Illegitimacy of birth ; bastardy. S/iak, 

4. I)(‘(‘pness of sound. “'X'he basc7iess or 

trebleness of tones,” Bacon, 

Syn, — Moo A BASE M ENT. 

BAMH'-PE.\TE, oi. The foundation plate of a 
steam-engine. Weak, 

BASE'— MPlR'lT-El), a. Having a base sjurit; 
base-minded; low; vile. Barter, 

BASE'-MT»lN(J, n. The string that gives the 
lowest note. Shak, 

BASE'-Vl'QL, 71, kScc BaSS-vioe. Addison. 

tBAwn, n. 71, [kScc Abasii.] 'Po be ashamed. 
“ They bash not to defllc.” Bak, 

nA-Mi\\v', 71. A title of honor among the 
Turks ; a viceroy. — Sec I’A on A. 

BAmiPfOe, a. Apt to lose self-possession in the 
presence of strangers; wanting conlidence; 
shy ; coy ; timiil. 

Atul fmh/iil l» hlK fli'Ht utU'iupt te write. JttditHm, 

Syn. — Met* B as ii vir l n ess. 

B.\Mn'F0L-l4V, ad. kSelf-distrustfully ; timorous- 
ly ; in a coy or shy manu(»r. Duvenant. 

BAMH'FiyL-NkHM, u. Want of seir-poHHCSsitm or 
ctmbdt'ucc ; rustic Kbym‘sH. 

Th(rt‘ iiri* two di'tlnet HortM of what w^ 

Till .. (Ii<> nu kftittdiu . I <ii ti htiultv, wtiii h A l«‘\v ttt< p into iho 
vioihl «ili l‘l■u\llr tutu till* lit tt r<i\(i>uili: flint, u 

roitiinouHiii 'Hi wiui ii the luint ili Iir.itt fii‘liiiif<i pri'iliii'i , utiil 

the lltOHt I MCltlilVI* ktiliull (1^0 OUllllOt ulMU>i rt-lllt VI . 

.Uorken'oe, 

More UinhMnrnH, without awrlt, U awkwurili mid iiiorit, 
v, ithiiiit inodcKty, ttmoU'Ut. //no/n n. 

Syn. — Biinhfuhipss, shfinesH^ ntui d{(lhknee nii iiu 
ply toar of hlnmo or tltKnptirohntion, Bitfiihiirr it(i|dii*w 
n distruHf of <u»e*s own jiouers lor tiir jn rinnu.inni 
ot sotiti* <Iur> or act ; Im-.litulnf,'!^ aw Ivi\ .U(liic'-.i . nhy 
«Aw, more <»r h*HS oi {itlfcu'd iohitm*. linjulint or 
dt/,t>u>l/ul of tineas self; btot/yul wbuu spoken to; 
shij ot eontpany* 

BAHll'LtJHM, a, Shamelchs, [u»] .Mason* 

t liAHH'.MtlNT, «. Abashment. ” As 1 stood hi 
this bashment,** Gower, 

bA'HIC, a* (Ghem.) 1. Pertaining to a base, or 
serving as a base. (*raiy, 

2. Noting salts h.i\ing more than one coiiiva- 
Icnt of base fur each etjuivalcnt of ai-id. kane. 

n* (Ghem.) That which cemverts 
into a aalinuble base. Cmiy, 

BA’HJ-FV, e.fi. {Ght'fn,) To convert into a a»U- 
fiable base. Gmigm 

bAs’il (hay/it). «. L l*he angle to which the edge 
of a tool is ground. Moaeon, 

2. [Gr. duothstit royal; Fr. (Bof.) 

A ganua of aromatic plauta, whose leavea are 
used as a ocmdlmcnt ; Ooymum. f^udem, 

2. The skin of a abeep tanned ; baslldeathor; 
hawtuQb Farm. Bncy, 

BAS’IL, P. n* To grind to a proper slope or a«- 
giei. “Chisels ... are basiled away.” Mojton. 

BAb'I-LAK, > «. nu harit 5 Low L. batUarU ; 
BAS'I-L^-EY, > Or. pdcK, ^mufhitlon.] (Ai«iif.) 
Belou^ng to the base; thief; priuripjl; — 
aotiag on artery of the brain. I>unyUs*m. 

# 1 . [Fr, A large hall ; a 

easUlea. — Bee Basi tie a. Jodmeon, 
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BA-§>Il IC, > l^aatXiKdst royal.] 1. 

BA-^IL'I-CAL, S {Atiat,) Chief; principal; — ap- 
plied by the ancients to parts which they con- 
ceived to be impoitant in the animal economy ; 
as, “ The basilic vein of the arm.” Diaiglhon, 

2. {Med ) A term applied to ointments, &c., 
supposed to be of great virtue. Dunglison. 

B4’-^JL ’J-C4, n . ; pi. i-cai^. [Gr. 

a royal mansion ; L. basilica.'] 1. {Gr. it 
Horn. Arch.) A regal or laige hall for public 
business. Brands. 

2. {Mod. Arch.) A magnificent church, built 
after the plan of the ancient oasilica W’hich 
was used for secular purposes. Brands. 

5. [Basil I., Empoior of Constantinople.] 

A digest of the laws of Justinian, translated 
from the original Latin into Greek, by older of 
Basil I., in the ninth century. P. Cyc. 

S4-flL'I-CdJV’t n. [Gr. ;Srto-c;.t/fos, royal.] {Med.) 
An ointment of great virtue, composed of yellow 
wax, black pitch, and resin, of each one part, 
and of olive oil. Quincy, 

bAs-I-LID 'r-4JV^j n, pL {Bed. Hist.) A sort 
of heretics, followers of Basilides, chief of the 
Egyptian gnostics. Hook. 

BA§'T-LISK, w. [Gr. a king ; 

L. basiUscus.] 

1. A fabulous serpent, so named, according 

to Pliny, from a white spot upon its head 
which resembled a crown ; and from a mod- 
ern fiction that it sprang from a cock’s egg it 
was called also cockatrice, P. Cye, 

2. {Zotd,) A genus of ronl;''o‘s brlo‘"c:'rg to 

the Iguanian family, and i'* < « ’. \ j i 

elevated fin or crest along t' . v. li. ft. 

3. A large species of ordnance, so 
named, from its supposed icsemblance in deadly 
eftect to the serpent of that name. Buchanan, 

BAS‘f~Lg~sAu' RUS^ n, [Gr. a king, and 

<r«r»(>of,*a lizard.]* {Pal,) A large fossil mammal 
related to the whale. Pictet, 

bAS'JL-WEED, n, {Bot.) Wild basil; a plant of 
the genus Clmopodium or Calmiintha, Gray. 

BA'SIN (ba'snj, n. [It. hacino ; Fr. da^aiJt.] 

1. A small vessel, hollowed out circularly, to 
hold water or other liquid. 

Let ore attt'nJ hl’n with a silver 6 c«.*h 

I'liU 11*' r(iM‘-uari i. Shak, 

2. A pond; a bay; any enclosed place capa- 
ble of holding water, as a dock for ships. 

The juttinp: land two ample hayn divides; 

The hpai'KiUfl iK/ma arching; loeks vnelosc, 

A Biiiu dflVnce fmm every Htoriii tliiit blows. 2*oiJe, 

3. {Anat,) A round cavity in the form of a 

tunnel between the anterior ventricles of the 
bruin. Johnson, 

4. {AHs & Man.) A dish used by glass- 

makers in forming convex glasses: — an iron 
7nould u&ed by hatters: — the scale of a bal- 
ance. Johnson. 

6. {Pkys, Geog.) The portion of a country 
drained by a river and its tributaries. Brands. 

6. {Geol.) A depression of strata in which 
accumulations of more modern date are depos- 
ited. **Thc Parisian basin** “The London 
basin.** Brands. 

Jtrar Sometiniea written bason ; but this spelling is 
less authorized. 

bA'SINBD (ba^snd), a. Enclosed in a basin. 

Thy haaimd rivers and imprisoned seas. Jbtmp. 

BAs'I-N£T, n. See Bascinbt. 

BA'SIN-SHApbd (baWshapt), a. Having the 
form of a basin. P. Cyc. 

BA'SHS, n , ; pi. [Or. step, founda- 

tion ; fiaivta^ to go, to walk ; L. basis ; It. ^ Sp. 
ba$a ; Fr. base. ^ See Basb.] 

1, A base ; n foundation ; that on which any 

• thing is raised. 


1» altar wise a stately pile they rear; _ , 

The basts broad below, and top advanced In alr.xbvoen. 

2. The pedestal of a column. 

Observing; an English Inseriptioxt upon Ihebasis, wy read 
it over several times. Aotaaon. 

3. Groundwork; first principle. 

Build me thy Sirtune upon the basis of valor. Bhak. 

4. ( Pros.) The smallest trochaic rhythm. 

5. {Chem,) Abase. — See Base. 


6. {Med.) The principal ingredient in a com- 
position. JJunglison, 

Syn. — See Foundation. 

BA-SIS'O-LUTE, a. [L. basis, base, and solvo, 
solidus, to loosen.] {Bot.) Prolonged at the 
base, as some leaves. Brands. 

BAsk, V. a. [Perhaps DnUhakeren, to swathe an 
infant before the tire or in the sun. jSAv>rrtcr.] 
[L BASKED ; pp. B.1SKING, BASKED.] To Warm 
by laying out m the sun or in heat. 

A'.. < 1-- » • - . * * Milton. 

BAsk, v, n. To lie in the sun or in warmth. 

Some in the fields of purest ether plav, 

And basL and whiten in tiie blaze of day. Pope. 

bAs'K^T, n. [L. hascauda. — Welsh, bagged.] 

1. A vessel made of twigs, rushes, or other 
flexible materials interwoven. 

And bending osiers into baskets weaved. Drydcn. 

2. The quantity of any thing contained in a 
full basket ; as, “ A basket of peaches.” 

3. {Arch.) Part of the Corinthian capital. — 

See Acanthus. Brands. 

4. {Mil.) A cylindrical frame of wicker-work, 
bottomless, fi'b d wiih ^und, and used as a de- 
fence against small shot ; a gabion. Campbell, 

BAs^KJPT, V, a. To put in a basket. Cowper. 

BAs^K?T— HILT, n. A hilt of a weapon, so made 
as to cover the whole hand. 

■With basket-hr* wr. i».i 3'Vf ’nr-i'', 

And serve for ■! j” . < n i.. Ji. Jludibras, 

bAs'KIST-HILT'JPD, a. Having a basket-hilt. 

BAs'KJpT— WO'MAN (-wum’un), w. A woman 
w'ho plies at markets with a basket. Johnson. 

bAsK'ING— SHARK, n, A species of Sgualus or 
shark ; the largest of the shark tribe ; the sun- 
fish of the Irish;—- so named from the fact 
that it lies much on the surface of the water, 
basking in the sun. Crabb. 

t B As 'LARD, n, A short dagger hung in front of 
the girdle, in the fifteenth century. It had an 
ornamental sheath, and was considered a mark 
of gentility.— Written also basJlard. Pair holt. 

bAsciIJE (bask), a. [Fr.] Relating to Biscay, or to 
the language of the natives of Biscay. Bosworth, 

bAs'Q,UISH (bas'kjsli), a. Basque. Broxons, 

bAss (bds), n, [A, S. beers, a perch ; Ger. bars,] 
(Ich.) A name applied to various marine and 
fresh-water fi-shes more or less allied to the 
perch. Gray, 

bASS, n. [A. S. heest, the bark of the lime tree ; 
But. Ger. hast.] 

1. An American tree of the genus Tilia, re- 
sembling the English lime ; basswood. Ency, 

2. The bark of the bass or lime, used for 

mats, &c. ; — called also hast. Todd. 

t BASS, V. a. [It. low. — Sec Base.] To 

sound in a deep tone. ahak. 


Shak, 

Johnson. 


BASS, a, (Ktts.) Low ; deep ; base. Johnson. 

BASS, n. (Mus.) The lowest part of harmony ; 
or the lowest or deepest part of the composi- 
tion, which is regarded as the foundation of the 
harmony ; — written also base. Brands, 

bAS'SA, n. See Bashaw. Sir T, Herbert, 

BAs'SjglT, n. (Geol.) The emergence at the sur- 
face of mineral strata from beneath each other ; 
an out-cropping of strata; basseting. Lyell. 

BAs'SjgIT, V. n. (Geol,) To incline upwards so 
as to appear at the surface, as the strata of a 
coal mine ; to crop out. Smart. 

BAs'SjpT, n. pFr. baesette.] A game at cards. 
“ An assembly for basset. Addison, 

BAs'S|iT-H5RN, n. A musical wind instrument, 
being a sort of enlarged clarinet. Buchanan. 

BAs'S^T-Ing, a. (Geol.) Slanting upward to the 
surface ; cropping out. Hmnbk. 

bAs'S^T-Ing, n. (GdoL) Out-crop. Hitchcock. 

bA$-S&TTB\ n. [Fr.] 1. A game at cards; 
basset. Addison. 

2. (Mus.) A small bass viol. Brands, 

BASS'-hORN, A modification of the basspon, 
much lower and deeper m its tones. Bwhatum, 


Bjis*S 2-4, n. (Bot.) A genus of tall tropical 
trees, the ditferent species of which yield a 
kind of thick oil like butter, used for food, 
lamps, and soap-making ; and, by distillation, a 
kind of arrack called mowra, Bindley, 

BAS'SI-XET, n. [Fi.] A kind of wicker basket 
■with a hood, for a young infant. W. Ency. 

bAS'SOCK, n, A mat. See Bass. Johnson. 

BAS-S66n', w. [Fr. &atsso?i,] (Mus.) A reed wind 
instrument of wood, serving as the proper bass 
to the oboe and clarinet ; fugetto. Brands 

BAS-s66n'1ST, n. One ■who performs on the 
bassoon. Craig. 

BJs'sd-RI-LI-E'VO (is-le-a'v6), n. See Bass- 

RELIEP. Fairholt, 

BAS-SO'RINE [bgis-so'iin, Brands, Cl.\ bas'sp-rin, 
’Sm. IT’S.], n, A constituent part of certain 
gum resins, originally discovered by Vauquelin 
in the gum from Bassora. Brands. 

BASS-RB-LIEP' Cbas-re-l€f') [bas-re-lSf, S, W. P. 
J. F. Ja. K. Sm, R. ; bas-re-lef', Wb.], n. [It. 
basso-rilievo, low embossed work or relief; Fr. 
bas-relief.] A species of low sculpture, the fig- 
uies of which do not stand out far from the 
ground. Gray, 

BASS'— VI'OL, n, A musical stringed instrument 
with four’strings ; a violoncello. Crabb, 

BAss'WOOD (-wild), n. (Bot,) A tree of the 
genus ^ Tilia, or linden ; — especially the Tilia 
Americana, Gray, 

BAST, n, [Ger. inner bark.] Inner bark 
of the lime or linden tree, used for cordage and 
mats ; bass. McCulloch, 

BAS'T4, [It.] (Mus.) Enough! stop! — an ex- 
pression used by the leader of a band. Crabb. 

BAS'TARD, n. [W. basdardd, — Ger. bastard, — 
It. (S- 'Sp. bastardo ; Fr. hutard,] 

1. A child born out of wedlock ; an illegiti- 
mate child. 

a bastard, by our English laws, is one that Is not only be- 
gotten, but boi n, out of lawful matrimony. JBlaokstone. 

2. A kind of sweet wme. 

Then your brown bastai d is your only drink. Shak. 

8. (Sugar Refning.) A large loaf of inferior 
brown sugar made of the lowest sirup, or sirup 
which has previously yielded sugar by two or 
more boilings. Brande, 

bAs'TARD, a. 1. Born out of wedlock ; illegiti- 
matel “Bastard children.” Shak, 

2, Kot genuine ; spurious ; false. “ Such 
bastard honors as attend them.” Temple, 

Bastard stucco, a coarse kind of plastering. — 
tard wing, three or five quill -like feathers at a small 
joint at the middle of the wmg. — Bastard su^ar, 
(Sugar Refining.) inferior brown sugar, made of sirup 
from which sugar has been previously extracted by 
repeated boilings. Brande. 

t bAs'TARD, V. a. To make illemtimate ; to bas- 
tardize*. “ To bastard our children,” Burnet. 

bAs'TARD— Al'KA-N£t, n. A plant yielding a 
deep-red dye ; Lithospermum arvense. Loudon. 

BAs'TARD-dIT'TA-NY, n. An herb, formerly 
used 'in medicine ; D'ictamnus albus. Hooper, 

bAs'TARD— In'DI-G6, n. A North American 
shrul>, the Amorpha frutieosa, from which in- 
digo was formerly obtained. Loudon, 

t bAs'TARD-I§M, n. Bastardy. Cotgrave, 

bAs'TARD-IZE, V. a, [?. hastakdizb; pp, baS' 
TAiiiiiziNO, BASTARDIZED.] To make Ijastard, 
or illegitimate ; to declare to be illegitimate. 
“ By statute wherein the Lady Elizabeth . . . 
is . . . bastardized.** Blackstone, 

t bAs'TAED-LY* Spurious. Bp. Taylor. 

fBAs'TARD-LY, Spuriously. Dorms. 

bAs'TjJiRD-TOAD'FLAx, n, A perennial wild 
plant; TheHum UmphyUum, Loudon. 

State of being a bastard ; ille- 
gitim’atgr. Bastardy in heirs to crowns,” Fops. 

PAS-TAR'NIC, a. (Oeog.) Pertaining to the Bae- 
tarn», ancient inhabitants of the Carpathian 
Mountains ; as, “ Bastamic Alps.” 

BASTE, V. a, [i. BASTED ; pp. BASTING, BASTED.] 
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1. [It. bastonare ; Ti\ hastojiner, to beat with a 
haton ; Sw. hasa^ to strike.] To beat with a stick. 

Quoth she, I grant it is in vain 

For one that ’s iMiieU to fl^el pain* Hudibras, 

2. To drip butter, gravy, or other fatty and 
liquid mixture upon while roasting, as meat. 

The fkt of roasted mutton falling on the buds will serve to 
fteste tliera. 

IBASTB, u. a, [Sp. hasfear ; Pr. hastir^ to stitch ; 
Ger. hast, bark to bind with ; It. hasta, a long 
stitch.] 

1, To sew slightly or with long stitches. 

2. To mark with tar, as sheep. Brochett, 

BAS-TILE' (b&s-ter) [baMSr, K, Sm. \ bds'tSl, IF. 
J2. Todd], Tin [Pr. oastille, a fortress or castle 
with towers. CotgraveJ] An old fortified castle 
at Paris, built in the 14th century, and xiscd as 
a state prison until it was demolished by the 
populace at the beginning of the French revo- 
lution, July H, 1789. Crahh. 

The DtxffHk, 

Ye horrid towers, the abode of broken hearts. Cowper, 

sJs-Ti-MP:j\r'Td, n. [It.] A ship. 

Then tho batHmrntO'i never 
IXad our foul dishonor seen. Olover, 

bAs-TI-NADE', n, & a. Same as Bastinado. 

bAs-TI-NA'DO, n. [It. hnstonata, a blow with a 
stick ; bastone, a staff ; Hp, hmthiado ; Fr. has- 
tinads,'] A cudgelling ; a mode of punishment 
practised in Turkey, Persia, China, &c. ; — 
commonly inflicted ui)on the soles of the feet. 
Btutinadoes, cuts, and wounds.” lludibms, 

bAs-TI-NA'Do, V. a, [f. BASTINADOED ; pp* bas- 
tinadoing; BASTiNADouD.] To hojit with a 
cudgel, especially on the soles of the feet. 

The ba»ha, on aeummatr hi'mlng, indi'j<j whivh party he 

S leaHCK to bo boiOiMuZoei/, and then muds them nliout tholr 
uslnriifl.'* liUicKsUma^ 

BAST'ING, w. 1. A dripping ; as, ^‘The busting 
of meat,” 

2. Act of beating with a slick, 

3. Act of sewing with long stitches, 

bAst'IQN (biiflt'yun), n. [Fr.] {MU,) A large, 
projecting mass of earth or masoinv at tho an- 
gles of a fortified work, eoii*<isting of two faces 
and two flanks, and so constructed that evf'ry 
part of it may bo defended by the flanking lire 
of some other part of the works. Campbell, 
Syjcu— So© Fortification. 

bAs'TKPNED (bast'ywnd), a. Provided with bast- 
ions. ’ Maurice, 

BJi& '7*0, n. [It,] The aco of clubs at the games 
of ombre and quadrille. Pope, 

t bAh'TQN, ». A hatoon. Paeon. 

BAs'vr.E, n, [Or. pbertf, a base, and matter,] 
(CAcm,) The metalUo radical of a salt ; thus the 
base of sulphate of soda is soda or oxide of 
sodium, and the hasgle is sodium. Graham. 

bAT, n. [A. S. ; bmiany to beat.— It, has- 
tone; Bp.bas(on; Fr. bultm,] 

1, A heavy stick ; particularly a club used in 
driving a ball, as in the game of cricket. Todd. 
2# A walklng-stiok, {Looal* Sussex, Eng«] 

A h«nditornttA<i/ h<* U^Id 

On wldeh lie Itweed »m <itu* far In eld, Stutnufr. 
S, A weapon to do execution by its weight 
in opposition to a sharp edge; as, **A briefc- 
bat*U A whld-MP 7Mi. 

4, A mass of cotton prepared for filling 
quilts, ^ 0 . ; batting, Ogilvie. 

15. A term given by miners to shale or bitu- 
minous shale, 

0. [It, basloi Fr. M,J A paek-saddle. 

BAt, n, [Low L<. datla; 

Seoteh baoA, and bookie* 
hird. Jamieson ; ” btteks 
either rere-mice,’* IFiVA- 
{ZqU,\ a chiropte- 
rous mammal, belonging 
to the genus Vesperuiw of XAnntcus, in else 
resembung a mouse, and having its fore-ex- 
tremitiea provided with a distended skin or web- 
bing, which gives It the power of flight. It re- 
mams in ooneealmenl during the day in envems, 
ruinous buildings, hollow trees, and such hiding- 
plaees, and flits forth at twilight In searoh of 
flood, which consists chiefly of Inseets, JBmmde. 

BAt, o. ft. To use a bat at erioket. 
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BAT'A-BLE, a, 1. That may be contended for ; 
debkable, ^^Batable ground.” Cowell, 

2. t [A. S. hitan, to bite, p. hat.] Fattening ; 
fertile. — See Battable. 

Bji-TAR 'Z>Ej3Cr (-do), n, [Fr., a dam.] A coiFer- 
cLam for building the piers of a bridge. Weale, 

BA-TA'TAS, n, [Sp. batata,] (Bot.) A convolvu- 
lacoous* Amoricjin plant, having fleshy, sweet, 
tuberous roots, cultivated in tho hotter parts of 
the world for food ; sweet potato ; Carolina po- 
tato ; Convolvulus batatas. Gray, 

BA-TA'Vl-AN, a. [Batavi, the ancient inhabit- 
ants of th’c island of Betaw, between the llhine 
and the Waal.] 

1. Itelatinir to Batavia or Holland. 

2. Pertaining to Batavia, a city in. the island 

of Java. Eyicy. 

B^-TA'Vf-AN, n. 1. A Hollander. Ogilvie. 

2. An inhabitant of Batavia, the principal 
city in the island of Java. 

BAtcii, «. [A. S- hacan, to bake.] 

1. The quantity of bread baked at one time. 

2. {Mininrj.) A quantity of ore sent to the 

surface by a' couple of men, XVeale, 

BATCII'e-LQR, 01, See BACHELOR. 

BATE, n. [A. S. bate, contention.] Strife ; con- 
tention; debate, [ii.] Shak, 

BATE, V, a. [A. S. beataoi, to beat dow.] [*. 
BATED ; pp. BATING, B.VTBD.] To abate; to di- 
minish ; to lessen. 

Yot T arpiie net 

A^'uinst lloav cnN haud ui 'will, ftote ft jot 
Of ]i«art or Milton. 

BATE, V, n. To flutter, as a hawk, — Sec Bait. 

BATBAU (l)Jlt-5'), W.; pi. BA'TRAVX (llilt-3z'). 
[Fr.] A long, light boat. Hutchinson. 

t BATE'-BREED'INO, a. Breeding strife. Bhak. 

t BATK'fOl, a. Contentious. BUhicy, 

f BATE'LBISS, a. Not to be abated. Shak. 
tBA'rR'M^NT, n. Abatement. Moxon. 

BAT'-F<5W14-5R, n. One who practiscfi bat-fowl- 
ing. Barrington. 

UAT'-FOWti-INO, n. Bird-catching in the night- 
time while the birds arc roosting. Bnak. 

t bAt'f6l, a. r7?«f, old past p, of bite, mdfuU, 
7'ooke,] Fruitful. ** Batjul pastures.” Drayton. 

BATH, n . ; pi. bXtii?. [huth, TF, P. J, F. Ja. K. 
Hm . ; liiith, B,] [A. S. &/eth, a hath.] 

1. A receptacle of water for uashitig the 
body, or iuinieising it to cure disease. Pro. 

2. An eUiflee containing a bath or bathB. 
** The baths of Caracalla ut Home.” Brnndc. 

n«i went Aiul viiltcd th© qurDu at thohaih, uhrri* hf ^tntll 
only u few Uaya. tiut lu t. 

3. Exposure of the body, for cleanliness or 
health, to water, or to steam or vapor of any 
sort ; as, ” The phy.siciau recommended a bath ” ; 
** A warm batA ” ; ” A cold bath ” ; ** A \*ipor 
bathr 

4. (Chem.) A medium for communicating 

heat ; as, when a vessel i# placed in heated 
sand, water, or steam, it is said to be in sand* 
bath, water-balht or steam*baih. Brande. 

5. A Hebrew measure equal to 7i 

gallonii, or thirty wine quarts. Oruden. 

6. (Mclallurgy.) The ftision of metallic mat- 
ter for refining or other purpose. CrM. 

Order of tko Beth, a British order of knixhthoot!. 
JSnifkU of tho Bath were mi cailcil frotn tlwt anrient 
cuetom of basiiin* pwvkHis to iitatteiUnon.-* ^<isrrr 
beik^ water aptilfed to tlie 1 mu 1> b> uUma ti(Km it 
thmuih auratfoiH apertorei iu xtu- rri.uiiier of a | 
iliower, — F«p#r Utk, moisture and heat apidleit m the 
body liy <tf sifam ; <«■ a iiHHliriiial apptioaiicin ) 

made by rne.uifi of a aiibmuee m the form of \ap<»r, ‘ 
ae a nuiphur batk. — MedteatM hath, a liquid or vafs^r . 
hath haviviff niodiema] ^troiieriice fow» ttio suliaiAuct*^ 
mingled with it# 

BXTH'— BRlCK, ft# A preparation of caleartHius 
earth used In cleaning knivcji. CVuiy. 

BATHE (hflth), o. a. [A.S. baihian, to bathe ; Oer. [ 
&odaM p, BATHED; pp. hvtiuno, BVTnr.u.] 

1. To immereo as in a bath, or to waab with 
water, fur health or cleanUness. 

ChaneZnv Co hfmtalfSn th« lUve r Tydniif. 

tUt» vXt.'r«*UTr «oUln<-iuf t4 water# btr frll Merit. iOwtl. 


2. To cover with a profusion of any liquid. 

Phosnician Dido stood, 

Fresh from her -wouncl, her bosom bathed in blood. JDrj/den, 

BATHE, v.n. To lave one's body in water. 

They bathe in summer, and in vrxntcr slide. Waller, 

BATHE, n. Act of bathing, [n.] Stanley, 

BATH'BR, n. One who bathos. Chapman, 

BA-TlIET'jc, a. [See Bathos.] Relating to ba- 
thos; sinking, [ii.] Coleridge. 

BATH'ING, n. Tb^ in a bath ; a 

washing. Br'lunyt iind .jiu IXakewill. 

BATri'jNO-R66M, n, A room used by bathers. 
“ Little bathing-rooms fitted up.” Melmoth. 

BATII'ING-TUB, n, A tub used for bathing. 

BAT-HORSE, or BAW-IIORSE (uaw'horH), n. A 
baggage horse which bears the bat or pack-sad- 
dle. Crahb. 

BA'TIloS, n. [Gr. jSdOof, depth.] {Bhet,) A lu- 
dicrous descent from elevated to mean thoughts ; 
a sinking ; an anticlimax. Arhuthnot 

bAth -STONE, n. A species of limestone, quar- 
ries of which arc found near Bath, England. It 
consists of minute globules cemented togcahev 
by yellowish e«irlliy ealeareoiis mutter, and ju'c- 
sents the appc.irauce of the roe of a fish, heueo 
called roe-stone. Buchanan. 

BAT'INO, Except; abating. 

If we <*hUilM*n, y\v hti\(‘lUlIt' loason tn think that 

t>u'> biiuif nninv uli‘:ih \\i(h iuiut 

nU*iw of iiuoKiT luul tliiiht. horko, 

BAT-lSTB n. [Fr.] Fine linen cloth or lawn, 
made in Picardy, Flanders, ^c, liaicson. 

BAT'LET, n. A Rtiuare piece of wood for boat- 
ing linen and clothes in washing; —writt(*n 
also butler and hailril, Shak. 

BAT'-MAN, or BAW'-MAN (hflivv'initn), n, {Mil.) 
A man in the army who takes care of the bat- 
horses, cooking utensils, like. P. ( *//c. 

BAT'-M<‘)N-5:Y, or BAVV'-M6N-?i:Y, 71. IMoruy 
paid to the bat-man. IVashington. 

bAT'-N^T, ». A net to put over the nests of 
bats. Booth, 

bAtoM" (bu-tMnp:' or bSt'on), ??. [Fr. a staff.] 

1. A marshal's statf; a batoon. Beau, ^ FI. 

2. {Mns.) The rod used by a conductor iu 

Injuring time. Dwight. 

BA’r'OJsr-JsrJKH, 7h [Fr.] An elected prcsulent 
of an ord(‘r or fraternity. Brandc. 

B.\-t66n', n. [Fr. bMon,] 

1. A stalF or eluh, UudihruH, 

2. A statf of a field-marshal ; n baton. 

3. {Her.) A stuff or sign to denote ilh'giti- 

niatc descent* Johnson, 

B.^-ThA n. pi. [L,, from Gr . Ihirpaxsit a 
frog.] (AofiL) An order of reptiles including 
toads, frogs, and salnmanders. Bmnde. 

BA-TRA'FHJ-AN, n. (XoOL) An animal belonging 
to the order Batraehia. Brandr. 

BA-TRA'FIII-AN, a. (Zotd.) Noting an nidmid 
Dcloagiug to the order Batraehia. Brando. 

bAt'r.whFtk, n. {Min.) Frog-stone; a fossil 
rc.scuibling a frog in color. Stnari. 

BATHIA-FHoTI), a. [frr. A f«»Ki and 

’form.] llelutiiig to, or resembling, batra- 
chians ; frog-like. Qu. Hsti. 

n* [Or. 

« frog, fott n mouse, and gey*/, a buttle*] A oat- 
tle between the frogs and the mice the title 

of a parody on the uiad. IVartmu 

BAT-R^-i;llGl*H*A-GOfr*i^ a, [Gr. JiWpai^af, a frog, 
and ^>w, to eat.] Fcedmg ou frogs. Qu. Hti\ 

bAT'BHBlL, 91. iComh.) The dusky brown vo- 
lu^ iiilL 

BAt'S'liAfl, B. {CHcktd.) ThB mim who has the 
twt In toe gaint# Craig. 

n. [Hhidoatant#, discamU^ 

eUotrmrr.’i An allowance made to military 
oftieers in the service of the Bast India Coiio* 
puny, in addition to their pay. P. Cge» 
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t BAT^TA-BLE, a. [A. S. bitaUf to bite, p, hat. 
— See Batpul.] 

1. Causing fatness ; fattening, “ Grass . . . 

fine, wholesome, and battable.** Holland. 

2. Fertile, as land. [Local, England,] “Parts 
of Barbary . . . fruitful and hattMe.** BuHon. 

■f* BAT'TAI-lAnT, n. A combatant. Skelton. 

t BAT'TAI-LOUS, a. Warlike. “ Banded powers 
ill battailous aspect.” Milton. 

BAT-TAL'IA (bat-tal'y?), n . ; pi. BATTALIA^. [It. 
'battaqHa\ batalla\ Fr. bataille.'] 

1. The order of battle. “Next morning the 
king put his army into battalia J* Clarendon. 

2. The main body of an army. “ Our batta- 
lia tiebles that account.” Shak. 

BAT-TAL'ION (b?it-tSLl'yun), n. [Fr. bataillon.l 
A division of the infantiy in an army, variable 
in number, from 500 to 1000 men. Brande. 

BAT-TALTONED (-yund), a. Formed into bat- 
talions. ' * Craig. 

tBAT”rEL, or BAT'TIL (bat'tl), «?. a. [A. S. 
hitan, to bite. — See Batpul,] To render fer- 
tile. “ To battel barren land.^ Ray. 

BAT'TEL (bat'll), V. n. 1. To grow fat. 

For sleep, they said, would make her haitel bettor. Spenser. 

2. To stand indebted in the college books, at 
Oxford, Eng., for what is expended at the but- 
tery in the necessaries of eating and drinking ; 
to take provisions from the buttery. At Cam- 
bridge, size is used in a similar sense. At Ox- 
ford there is n do^seiintion of students named 
battellerSi or baUldw , .ii Cambridge, sizars. 

BAT'TEL, or BAT'TLE (bat'll), a. Fruitful; fer- 
tile. “A fertile field or a battel soil.” Holland. 

BAT'TEL (bat'tl), n. [A. S. bitan, to bite. — See 
Batpul.J 

1. A student^s account at Oxford : — a small 
allowance of food at Eton College. Tooke. 

2 . \Laio.) [Fr. bataille.^ Duel or single com- 

bat ; a species of trial introduced into England 
at the time of the Norman conquest, in which 
a person accused of felony was allowed to fight 
with his accuser, under the idea that Heaven 
would give the victory to the innocent or in- 
jured party. Burrill. 

bAT'TEL-L^JR (bat'tl-ler), or BAt'TL^IR, n. A 
.student at Oxford, in England. — See Battel. 

t bAt'TEN (bslt'tii), V. a. & n. [A. S. bitan, to 
bite,] To fatten ; — to grow fat, 

Jiatteninff our flocks with the fresh dews of night. Milton. 

Go and iMtten on cold bits. Shak. 

bAT'TEN (bdlt'tn), 7Z. [Probably from Fr. baton, 
a staff, from its slender width. Brande.] 

1. A piece of timber, usually from two to four, 
and sometimes seven inches broad, and one 
thick, used for wainscot : — a scantling used in 
boarding floors, Scg. : — a thin piece of wood. 

2. (yaiit.) A thin strip of Wood or metal put 

around the hatches to fasten down the tarpau- 
ling or covering : also put upon rigging to keep 
it from chafing? Dana. 

3. {Meek.) The movable bar of a loom, which 

servos to strike in, or close, the threads of a 
woof, Francis. 

Batten door, a door on the surface of which are 
fixed battens, so as to give it tiie .ippuaranco of a 
framed dour. — Batten fioor, the same as a boarded 
floor. 

bAt'TEN (Wlt'tn), V. a. To fasten with battens, 
as the hatches of a ship, &c* CUitrke. 

BAT'TEN-Ing, n. iArck.) Narrow battens fixed 
to a wall, to which the laths for plastering are 
nailed. Brande. 

BAT'TBR, t>. a. [A, S. heatan, to beat ; It. bat» 
tere\ Bp, haiif, Fr. bedtre.] [i. battbrid; 

pp. BATTRRINO, BATTEttED.J 

1, To beat with repeated blows ; to injure by 
beating; to shatter. 

'Saw wero the wall>i beaten with the nuns, and many parts 
thereof shake Q and batti>reil. HoUand. 

the imvernent With thsir 0^^ XhT^tkn. 

2, To wear out with service. “lam a poor 

old hfUtered fellow,” Arbuihnot. 

BAT'TBR> t>. «. {Masonry.') To slope backward 

from a line perpendicular to the base, as the 
face of a wall ; — opposed to osserhang. Brande. 


bAt'T^IE, n. [Fr. battre, to beat.] 1. A mixture 
of ingredients beaten together. “ A thick gruel 
or batter.” IloUand. 

2. {Masonry S) An inclination or sloping back- 
ward of the face of a wall. 

3. {MU.) A cannonade of heavy ordnance 
against a fortress. 

BAT'TER-BR, n. One that batters. Bp. Taylor. 

BAT'T^R-ING— RAM, n. {Mil.) An ancient mil- 
itary’ engine for battering down walls of cities, 
being a suspended beam, long and heavy, and 
having one end armed with iron, Brande. 

BAT'T^R— RtiLE, n. An instrument consisting 
of a plumb-line and a triangular frame, one 
side of which makes a given angle with the 
plumb-line ; — applied to the surface of an in- 
clined wall to ascertain whether it makes the 
same angle with a vertical line. Francis. 

BAT'TER-Y, n. 1. The act of battering; attack. 

Earthly minds, like mud walls, resist the strongest bat- 
teries. Liiche. 

“Where is best place to moke our haitei y next ? 

1 think at the north gate. jSTiak. 

2. (3ft7.) The frame, mound, or parapet on 
which cannon or mortars are mounted. 

3. {Elec.) A combination of coated surfaces 

of glass, or glass jars, so connected that they 
may be charged at once, and discharged, by a 
common conductor, Craig. 

4. {Galoanism.) A combination of plates, or 
other forms, of copper and zinc, or of other dis- 
similar substances, arranged for the development 
of an electrical current by immersion in a dilute 
acid or a saline solution ; — invented by Volta, 
and hence called the Voltaic pile, or VoUaio 
battery. — See Voltaic. 

6. {Law.) The unlawful beating of another. 
— See Assault. 

There may be assault without hattery% but battery always 
implies all assault. Chambers. 

{Mil.) Cross batteries, two batteries so situated as 
to play on the same object at a given angle. — Battery 
d'enfilade is one formed to sweep tlie whole length of 
a given straight line. — B battery en, drharpe is one 
that plays in an obliqno direction. — de ret as 

plays on the back of the enemy. ^ Came? ade batter y 
18 one in which several guns are engaged on the same 
object at the same time. — Ricochet battery is one from 
which cannon are discharged with a small quantity 
of powder and little elevation, so as to carry a ball 
just over a parapet, and cause it to roll along to the 
opposite rampart with destructive efiect. 

bAT'TJNG, n. i. Cotton or wool in mass pre- 
pared for quilts. Craig. 

2. A game played with a bat. Craig. 

bAt'TISH, tt. Resembling the bat. Ver7ion. 

BAT'TLE (bat'tl), n- [It. battaglia ; Sp. hatalla ; 
Fr. bataille.] 

1. A hostile encounter or engagement; a 
fight ; a contest ; a combat. 

The race is not to the swift, nor the battle to the strong. 

Bi,cl. ix. 11 

2. The main body of an army ; the battalia. 

Drawn battle, a battle in which neither party gains 

the victory. — Battle royal, {Promneial, Enff.) a battle 
with fists or cudgels, in which more than two are 
engaged ; a rnSi o ; — a fight of game-cocks, m which 
mure than two are engaged. BalliweLl. 

Qyn.— and engagemmt do not necessarily 
imply the use of weapons ; battle and combat do. A 
bloody battle ; a general engagement ; a single combat ; 
a ^ht between two dogs, or between two armies. 

BAT'TLE, V. n. [». BATTLED ; pp. BATTLING, 
BATTLED,] To cOntend in battle ; to fight. 

The Selpios heuaed, and the Gracchi Bi>oke. Dyer. 

BAT'TLE-AR-RAY', «. Order of battle. “Two 
parties drawn up in battle-array.** Addison. 

bAT'TLE-Axe (bht'tl-itks), «. An ancient mili- 
tary weapon, purely offensive. Carew. 

+ bAt'TLED (bSt'tld) a. Embattlemented. “Tow- 
ers belittled high.” Ttdteroille. 

BAT'TLE-DdOR (b&t'tl-d5r), n. [Perhaps Sp. 
Uador^ a combatant.] 

X. An instrument, like a bat, used in playing 
with a shuttlecock. Looho. 

2, f A child^s hom-beok. Johnson. 

BAT'TLB-M6NT (MLt'- 
tl-mfirit), n. (Ar<?A.) 

A wall, or parapet^ on 
the top of a btuldiag. 


vrith embrasures, or open places, originally de- 
signed for military purposes, the lower part 
ottering facility for the discharge of missile 
weapons, and the higher serving as a protec- 
tion against the enemy ; — now used in churph 
towers and other buildings as an ornament. 

Not high-raiaed battlements or labored mounda. Sir W. Jones 

BAT'TLE-MENT-J^D, a. Secured by battlements 
or parapets. Sir T. Herbeo't. 

BAT'TLE—PIECE, n. A painting representing a 
battle. 

bAt'TL^IR, n. Same as Batteller. Crahb 

BAT'TLING, w. Conflict; encounter; battle. 

Swelled the growing wiuds 

With wild sarmiacs, batthngs, sounds of war. Thomson 

t BAT-T5L'0-^1ST, 71. One who repeats the same 
thing. “A truly dull battologist.** Whitlock. 

t BAT-TOL'p-^IZE, V. a. To repeat needlessly 
the same thing. Sir T. Herbert. 

■f’ BAT-TOL'O-^y, n. [Gr. [lurroXoyia ; Bdrrof, the 
pioper name ot* a stammering King of Cyreue, 
or of a tiicsome poet, and Adyos, discourse.] A 
needless or tiresome repetition. “ Heathenish 
battology of multiplying words.” Milto 7 i, 

BAT'TON, n. That part of a loom which close? 
the work. See Batten. Ash. 

BATTUE (b&t'td), n. [Fr.] 

1. {Himting.) A term denoting the practice 

of beating the bushes for the purpose of turn- 
ing out game. C7'aig^ 

2. The game turned out by beating tbe 

bushes. S7nart. 

B4T-TURE \ n. [Fr.] An elevation of the bod 
of a river to the surface. Bouvier. 

BAT- TU ' T4, 71. [It., a heathig of time.] (Mus.) 
The motion of beating with the hand or foot in 
directing the time. Brande. 

t BAT'TY, a. Belonging to the bat. Shak. 

BATZ, n. [Ger. hatze7i.] A German coin of less 
value than a farthing. Crabb. 

bAcj-BEE', n. A halfpenny. [Scotland.] 

A copper Otho or a Scotch baubee. Brani'^ton. 

JS^ As this coin bore the bust of James VI. when 
youn^, somo have imagined that it received its des- 
ignation, as exhibiting the figure of a baby. But the 
name, as well as the coin, Dr. Janue.son adds, ex- 
isted before lus reign. Pinkerton, however, wulli 
whose derivation Dr. Jamieson declares himself sat- 
isfied, ascribes the first use of the W'ord to a copper 
coin struck m the reign of James VI, Ho derives it 
from bus-billon, the worst kind of billon. Richardson. 

BAU'BLE, n. See Bawblb. Shak. 

bAu'D5-kIn, n. A rich cloth for garments used 
by the nobility of the middle ages, and com- 
posed of silk interwoven with threads of gold ; 
— so called from having been originally manu- 
factured at BaUleck, or Babylon. FairhoU, 

bAu-dIs'S5-RITE, n. {Min.) A carbonate of 
magnesia ; magnesite. Dana. 

BAu^E, n. A coarse drugget manufactured in 
Burgundy Crahb. 

bAu-hIat'I-a, n. (Bot.) A genus of arborescent 
plants ; mountain ebony ; — so named in honor 
of the two botanists Bauhin. Loudon. 

BAUK, or bAULK, n. 1. A long piece of timber^ 
or trunk of a fir tree, or deal, for building. Grier. 

2, A ridge of nnploughed land between fur- 
rows. — See Balk. Loudon. 

bAu'LITE, n. {Min.) Silicate of alumina; a 
white transparent mineral, in thin splinters, 
found in the matter ejected from a volcano in 
Iceland. Ogilvie. 

bAULK (bflwk), a. See Balk. 

bAU'L<5IS, n. A piece of punk stuff used bjf 
miners for firing a train. Stocguekr* 

BA-vA'RJ-AN, a. Relating to Bavaria. Mterray 
A'Jtl-AN, A native of Bavaria. Russell 

bAv-A-R 5^', n. [Fr. Bavarois, Bavarian.] A 
kind of cloak. “The looped bavaroy,” Gay 

BAv'IN, n. 1. A fagot ; a stick; a jrfece of wasU 
wood. “ Mounted on a hazel bavm.** Hudibras 

2. Impure limestone. HalktcelL 
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BA'W'BLB, 71 . [Low L. hanheU(t\ Fr. habiole\ 
but Spelman suj^gests Fr. heaii-helle^ masculine 
and feminine adjectives for pretty S\ 

1. tA short ‘stick, having a head with an 
ass’s ears fantastically carved' upon it. Na7'es. 

2. A trifling piece of flnery of more show 
than use ; a trinket ; a gewgaw ; a trifle. Swift, 

fBAw'flLfNG, Trifling ; contemptible. Skak, 

fli.Uv'COCK, n, IJohns'on suggests Fr. beemf 
lino, and Eng. coc%.'] A fop. Sha/c, 

bAWD, n, [Old Fr. battde, bold, riotously joy- 
ous.] A procurer ? a procuress. S/ia/c, 

t bAwd, V, a. To foul ; to dirty. Skelton, 

bA WD, V, 91. To procure for vice ; to yjandor to 
licentiousness. Spectator. 

bAwd'BORN, p. a. Descended of a bawd. Shul. 

BAw'Df-LY, atl. Obscenely ; filthily. Johnnon. 

BAvv'Dl-NiiSSS, n, Obseenenoss ; lewdiicss. 

BAwD'-mOn'PV, n. A plant Imving loa\es as 
flue as hairs ; Meiim cthamanticiun, Loudon, 

BAw'DUIOK, n. A belt. — Sec Balbiuck. 

BAw'DRY, n. 1. Procuration for purposes of 
lust, * L'ENtrunyc. 

2. Obscene language or conduct. lip. Hall, 

bAwu’SHIp, n. The ollice of a bawd. I*\jrd. 

bAw'OV, a. Filthy ; obscene ; lewd. Shak, 

B.lW^DV-Uoxlsiii, 71. A house used forlowdness 
and prostitution ; u brothel. Denms, 

BAwK, 71. A crosH-heani in the roof of a houses 
which unites and supports the rafters ; a tie- 
beam. — fciec li AUK. Cla7'ke, 

BAwl, V, n, [L. balOf to bleat; A. S. bellan; 
Ger. bvUen^ to bellow ; W. hallaro^ to shout.] 
[i BAwnun ; pp, BAwr.iNo, bawiajo.] 

1. To niJik(* velumicnt or clamorous outcries; 
to hoot ; to shout. 

Thfv Itixti'l for ftvcdtnn tn their «enHi‘l<*«« mood, 

AnirutllL rev4>U when tnUh Hut tlivm IVtio. JMton, 

2. To cry us a fr<nx"ard child. 

A little eliild 'W'iih hwrlmo, nntl a wtsuan ehidiug it. 

1/ Kutnuiu*'. 

BAWh, r. <7.. To proclidm as a crier. 

It grieved me wU(‘n I Aav Uiliors wliieli had cost so niueli 
hawUul ahoui by eoiiittion hawkerii. .S'»V7. 

bAwL, «. A vehenu'ut clamor; an outcry. Pope. 

BAWI/^JR, One who bawls. Erhat'd, 

BAwL'INO, n. ^riie act of crying aloud ; the louil 
crying of a child. 

If they were never snffl‘red to have whst th«y cried fi»r 
they M'ould never with «n<l i»eevhhnei.s etmtend htr 

msstery. » ' Lorkf. 

t bAwn, n, [Irish, properly from Goth, baimrif 
to dwell; Ger. to biiild a habitation.] 

1, A fortified sipuno, in which the people 

UHC'd to meet for the seitl(*iuent of diflcrences 
between parties and townships. Spmuer* 

2. An enclosure with mud or stone walls for 

securing cattle at tiigiit. Todd. 

S. A largo house. Swift. 

BAw'Rj^ti, n. A kind of hawk Uko a linnet, but 
having a longer body and tail. Cmbb. 

UkW*§\S, n. A badger : — written also bawmt, 
llli mlttin# Wfltm of jkwi«cm*Ji ildn. J>rayUm, 

bAx-tr’EI*an, Pertaining to mehard Bax- 
ter, or to his doctrines. Ch* Ob, 

bAX-tB'RI-AN, «. (Bed A follower of 

lliohard Baxter. Ok, Ob, 

BAY (bl), a. [L. badiitSt chestnut-colored; It. 
bqfo ; Hp. baya ; Old Fr. baye ; Fr. bai.l Brown 
or reddish, appronching to chestnut color ; — - 
spoken of a horse. ** To ride on a bay trotting 
bor'ic.” ShaK, 

eAy (hi), pU BAvfi. rA. S. bucan^ to bend, 
to bow ; It. bafa ; Bp. bakia ; Fr. Ane.l 

X, Any inlet of the sea, large or small, bound- 
ed by a’ curved shore; us, **TUc Bay of Bis- 
oay ** Hudson’s SayP 

||«f« In « mynt b«d the wwlnr* «i»t» t 

Wkmi time St mm, wldhlft aiif they mmwp, JOrtuftHH, 

B. An opening or recess In a room or other 
place caused by the bend of a boundary line. 


3. (Meek.) A pond head made high to keep 
in water for the supply of a mill. Johnsoti. 

4. (^Arch.) [Dut.6ayc.] A low, enclosed place 

in a barn, in which com or hay is deposited ; — 
a space left in a wall for a door ; — a compart- 
ment between the ribs of a groined root : — a 
compartment between two principal posts or 
beams, or between two buttresses : ■— * a part of 
a window between the mullions. Crabb. 

Sym. — See Gunr. 

BAY (ba), n. [Fr. baye, a berry, from L. hacea. 

1. +A berry, as of the laurel. “The haijs^ 

or berries, that it beareth.” Holland. 

2. The laurel tree {Lauras 7wbfUs), of which 
wcio made crowns or garlands, sucli as reward- 
ed the victor in ancient games ; bay-tree. 

How will a man endure nil painful abstinence in order to 
the obtaining of a euiiuiitiblc ciown, a laidiug garland of 
bitt/n I Jlart’ou', 

BAY (la), 71. [Old Fr. abaZf the barking of a dog ; 
(ta,r (tboL% at the last extremity; or ahhnyer, to 
expect to wait.] The state of being pursued by 
cnomiort and obliged to stop and fu(!C them 
through impossibility of escape ; a state of be- 
ing kept oil, or of detention and expectancy. 

Nor flight was left, nor hopett to fSirco his way; 
KmlioUl(‘ned by (leHr>air, he HtiKid at imy. Drytfni. 
^Phe 'I’ruian chief, who, heltl at fwnn far 
Oil lii8 Vulcauhin uri> Buataitied the war. Dri/di'n. 

BAy (ba), n. [Fr. aboyeVy to bark at, to ^c^ilc,] 
To bark as a dog at a thief, or at his game. 

The wakeful doga did never cease to hay. Syctiser. 

BAY (Ini), ? 1 . a. To bark at. 

I had rather be a dog, and hay the moon, than such a Ro- 
man. Shak, 

When in tlu‘ wood of Crete they Iniyi'd tlie boar 
With hounds of Bpartu. Shak. 

BA'YA-DERR, 7?. (I^ort. hailaderay a femnle 
dancer.] An East-Indian dancing girl. Snutrt. 

BAY ' AU1>, 71, 1. [Old Fr. hrnjoi't.] A bay horse ; 
an])Ii(‘<l also to any horse, and particularly to u 
blind horse, often mentioned in old ronuims's. 
“ As bold us is Jiayard the blind.” (Vuriurr. 
**J$ayardy the blind steed.” (lower. 

2, [Old Fr. bayard; Fr. bayrur; buyer, to 
gape,] fOiie who gapes or gunes earnestly at 
a thing ; an unmannerly beholder. 7k Jonson. 

t BA Y'ARU-LY, a* Blind ; stupid. ** A blind en‘- 
dulity, a haijardly eonfideiico.” Bp. Taylor. 

B.AY'B^pR-RV, ft. 1. The fruit of the bav-trec 
{Laai'ns nhhilis). ilruu/, 

2. The wax-myrtle, —an Aincrieiin shrub thiit 
bears a berry covered with u wax-Hke coating ; 
Myriea verifera. Gray. 

B.AY— <?h 1^1U'RY, ^ tj. a popular evergreen {Pru^ 

BAY— L.^U'RIgll*, \ nus la uro~€'< rasas) ; — culled 
also poisofk laurel. mtehanun. 

BA y HI) (had), a. Having bays, as a barn. Drayton. 

bAY'ING, n. The barking of a dog. Ihill. 

BAY'-LEAF, 74. The leaf of the bay or laurel. 

UAY'o-xfcT [h«Vw«t, jr, F, K. ft ; IF. 

P. Ja. Stn . ; N.], «. [Fr. bamnfiftte, 

H<i named from having been first nuuu* at Ba- 
yonne in the middle of the I7lh century.] A 
short, triangular sword or dagger, «o made us 
to be fixed upon the end of a musket. Itrande. 

Frequently pnitiuuiired hkg'e n^t, chiefly by 
the vulgar.*’ H’alXttr. 

Bu^onet Butrk, (Jltek.) n clutt*!i with two itroitgs 
for engugiikg and atseiigagiitg machinery . fiWHns. 

BAY'Q-NliT, V . «. To stab with the liayonet. 

TraofNi i» mI»po and bayitmt ua in a> subniiiMiiiuu Puri r* 

BAYOP (bx'ft or hi’d), n. [Fr. boyau, « gut or 
bowoKJ An oHkhool of a riv* r ; ;.n outlet of a 
lake 5— a amall river or creeU. Baldwin. [Used 
in Louiskna and aonie neigh boring stutea.] 

bAv'-sAlt, n. [From Brnymm (BuHrr, Bny, 
Gram* 163 S), or the Bay of Bleony. whrr« thla 
kind of aalt wae formerly madie ; or the large, 
shallow pits (Mys). In which the water was , 
evaporated. Branth,} Common salt, as ot>- ■ 
tsiued by solar evaporation of sea wnter. I 

BAv'-TR]fti, n, A emsll everi^een tree; thej 
laurel of antiquity ; ZrOiinis namHi. JLomwk* 

BAY’-WtN^IidW (U’u^n’tiab «. (ArekA A win- 
dow of t curved or prdyg4>n.il form, made in the 


projecting part of a bay, or recess, in the room, 
unci ha\ mg its base on the ground ; — called also 
botv’-window, — See Bay, Shak. 

iJTf-Tliis term, m its origin, had reference, in the 
opinion of Mr. Nares, to a principal division 111 a 
building between tJio beams, and not to us rosem- 
blanco to a bay or a coast ; “ foi,” he says, “ it was 
usually squaic.” And Mr. Tyrwlntt, m his Glossary 
to Chaucer, sa>s it was “probably so called because 
It occupied a whole bay, 1. 0. the space between two 
cross-beams” “An oriel wmdow,^^ says Francis, 
“IS a window of similai <>b.ipe, but uiioomioctou 
With the ground, being ■'iiiiporicd bv brackets.” 

BAY'-YARN, 71. Woollen yarn. Cha7nbers. 

BAYZE, 71. Sec Baize. 

B4‘ZJiJiR^ (l>?i-zitr'), 7\. [Per., traffic^ or z^ierehmv^ 
dise; Sp. Fr. haznr.'\ A largo sipiare, or 
street, m Fastcrn cities, where various kinds 
of mcrchunclisG arc exposed for sale : — a place 
fitted up for various retail shops, all under one 
rcgtilation ; — a market-place. Written also 
basai\ Brands. 

BA7J4T, 71. A fine-spun cotton doth from Jeru- 
salem ; — called Jerusalem coUo7i. Buc/uman. 

BDKLL 'JUM (dSl'yum), n. [L., from Or. 

Jl/ov-l A resmous'jiiice or gum resin of an Ori- 
ental tree, slightly bitter. fJimylison. 

BDEL-EOM'E-TER (del-lSmVter), w. [Or. 

Li, a leech, and /</r/jor, a measure.] (Jl/ed.) 
An jiistnunont used instead of tin* leech in 
blood-letting, and so contrived as to measure 
the cpiantity of blood drawn. DtmyUson. 

BDflL'Q-STOME (df^l'o-Htdui), 77, [Or. /)' iVmAw, to 
suck, and oro/^n, a mouth ; i. <*. a mouth formed 
for suction,] Ueh.) A genus of cyelostomous 
iishes. Smart. 

Bft, 7\7i. [i?5i ins. ; VQt.huden; Hus. bait; A. 
8. beon ; Frs. (k*r. bin ; Dut. hen.] I/. WAH ; 
pp. rrino, uiIkn. — f*resent, I am, thou art, 


be is; we am — L 1 teas, thou wast, he was; 
^ve wvre.] 

1. To exist ; to have exist tmee. 

To lit' or not to tliut In tiu* rpu^Htlon. Shah 

Blent hourl it wiw u luxury — to /w I (hlrrhlffr, 

Troy no mon*, and etui ito uion* odbiul. Jirytioa. 

2. To exist in a certain state, or with a certain 
puiUty or accident. 

Man urver I’s iml niarivi eo /k, Po$ie, 

WhiUjoy j' io.\ t d* not by ^ Shttk. 

3. T<i have existence as an obj<*et of thought, 


t»r UH n quality or iittrilmte coneeived by the 
nund. 

Mini* •.{H'lik i»f Hi'vi'iitv ^<‘UMtori ilitd liiod 

tiu It pi Cirri otx'ioi/ OIK . .S'^rilv 

H(S h oi>t ill lul, > 1 1 HiinikrtU. IMi. xi. >1. 

It 1 1 ti itr, iMilri il, 't la u Mtr.ini:r truth. Sfmh 

Syn.— nxr«T. 

A#" This vorb i' fiiiirh iw»*d aa aa :uuili;iry in coujii 
sating other M-rb".. Hv m‘*.iiis ot it the p.iHuvo voin* w 
lorttied. When it is init M'ti.iratidv e\prrsi«'d, i(s 
namuing or it.rcc la uoiritindiHh MirtmliMt in ovory 
Other verb ; iIiuh, “ I go ” is equivaloui to “ 1 am jftt 
Hence It ie called the gabutantiee rerh, or verb 

Ml eeistenfe, 

Tif let be, to leave undiefurbed. — To b4 «tlf» to 4« 
part; cu lie away or at a diatauce. 

UK-. [<3oth /7i- ; A. B. f»e-,] A prefix mtich «Hed 
in composii ion, often conveying intensive pow- 
er ; an, 6gcharnt, Meek. 

RKArn (bfifU), n. [Perhapa A. S. hmy, that 
which Hurrminds, from buyan, to beuid. fhVA- 
<i7v/gon.] The knd-buimdary tif a nen or hike, 
washed by the waves; the ahorc; the strand. 
“The biUowa tm the htathj* Votimu 

BfeAt’lFEB a. 1. Having a beach. 

The hfnehtd verge of the mtU flood.” iSAaA 

2. p, «. Driven on a beuch. 

SllACtF-FLflA, 71. A small crustacean. — Set 
3ANIS.FtlIA. 

R£;ACB'iNG, n. The act of running a veswd 
aohore upon a beach. OyihsU, 

RKAf'lf'v (ba^ih'v), n« Having a l>each or beaches. 
“ The heuehy gurdle iA the oeean.” Shak. 

BK.\N-’oN U>«*kn), w. [A. fi. brttrt tt, a algn.] 

I. A fire llghtetl on 4 . height ok a signal to 
liavigatorH, nr tn give al.irftt lix ruse of Invaiiioti* 
Nil ftiBitn;'; t ait tiu ir af«r. iOOS 

9. The ptae* wlwr« N%n«l firm arc mitd«. 
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Along the southern coast of England, many of the highest 
hills are provmcially termed “teacorw,” from this circum- 
stance. Brande. 

3. Any conspicuous mark or signal on sea or 
land. Weale, 

BEA^CON (be'kn), r. a. [t. BEACONED ; pp. BEA- 
CONING, To laise, or kindle, as a 

beacon; *( ■j:Ll r. 

We have looked so long upon the blaze that Zuinglius and 
Calvin have beaconed up to us, that we axe staik bUtid. 

Milton. 

B:eA'CON-A<?E (l)S'kn-(ij), n. Money paid for the 
maintaining of beacons. Mmsheu. 

BEA 'CONED (bs'knd), a. Having a beacon. 

The toss that skirts the beaconed hill. Warton. 

BEA'C0N-L£SS, a. Having no beacon. Alim, 

BEAD, n, [A. S. beadj a prayer ; bidclan, to pray, 
because one wa*’ dnv’^ a string every 

time a prayer w.'s ^ 

1. A small, p c. !. made of glass, 

coral, pearl, or other hard substance, and used 
in necklaces, and in the rosaries by which Ro- 
man Catholics count thoir prayers. 

Tli.it *'gc(l the '•"<’v n* f’C 

W I'O ul tins V II. U‘ ’ I' v - • ' ' ■ Spenser, 

2. Drops of a liquid, or any small body of a 
globular form. 

Thy spirit within thoc bath been so at war. 

That /.< ttfA ()1 sweat hiu e btoud upon thy brow, Sliak. 

3. {CJiem,) A bubble rising on the surface of 

spirituous liquors : — pi. Glass globules, num- 
bered according to their specific gravities, used 
formerly for trying the strength of spirituous 
liquors. Ogilvie, 

4. {Arch,) A small globular ornament; a 

moulding ornamented r 7"r . ~ r ’ : ^ ~rrz 

with embossments like ',.T 

beads ; a moulding whose vertical section is 
semicircular. Brande, 

To say over ovo'^8 heads, to tell 07ie*s heads, or to he 
at one^s beads, is to say one’s prayers. — Bidding of 
heads, a charge flrom the priest to say so many pater- 
nosters over the beads for a soul that is deceased. 

BEAD'ndiOSE, n, A residence for poor religious 
persons. WeaU, 

BEA'DLE (bS'dl), n. [A. S. ha^del, or hjdel-, 
hiddan, to bid.— Low L. hedellm ; It. hiaello ; 
Sp, bedel,) A messenger belonging to a court, 
or public body, who cites persons to appear 
before it ; a petty officer in a church, parish, 
university, &c. S?iak, 

BEA'DLE-RY, n. The office or jurisdiction of a 
beadle; )>oadlebhip. Blount, 

BEA'DLE-SniP, n. The office of a beadle. Wood. 

BEAD-M6ULD'ING,w, Ahead.— See Bead, Ho. 4. 

BEAD'-.PR66p, n, 1. The standard proof of 
spirituous liquors, so determined by small 
globular glass instruments, now superseded by 
the hydrometer. — Sec Bead, No. 3. Craig. 

2. X rude method of determining the strength 
of spirituous liquors from the continuance of 
the bubbles or beads on the surface produced 
by shaking. Crabh, 

BEAD'ROlL, n, [See Bead.] A list of persons 
to be prayed for : — a list. 

Dan Chaucer, well of KngUoU undofllod, 

On fameV wtornal bemJ-roll wortliy to bo filed. Spensar, 

BEAD^'mAN, n.; pi. BP-AD^'MftN. A man em- 
ployed to pray for another ; a monk. Shak. 

BSAD'SNAKE, n. The brown coluber, a spotted 
snake. Mill. 

BftAD§'-WOM-AN (bgdz'wfim-sn), pi. bISad?- 
WOMEN (bcdz'^wlm-§n). A woman who prays 
for another. B. Jonson. 

BEAD'«t66l, n. A turning-tool,, having its 
edge ground to a concave curve, so that it may 
produce a convex moulding when applied to 
the work. Ogilvie. 

BfiAD'-TRisfe, n. (Bat.) A large tree, native of the 
Bast Indies, producingpale yellow berries, whose 
poisonous pulp encloses a nut which is strung 
as heads by the Catholics; MeUa tmdaraoh. 
It is much cultivated in the southern portion of 
the United States, and is called also Pride of 

India or Pride of China. Qrtdy. 

BEA'GiaE (bfi'aih [Fr. A small hound 

for hunting hares. Pops. 


BEA'GLE— HcitJ'ND, n. A species of hound. 


BEAK, n. [A. S. pycan, to peck ; "VY. pig ; It. 
hecco ; Sp. pieo ; Fr. bee.) 

1. The bill of a bird. 


He saw the ravens with their horny beats 
Food to Elijah bringing. 


Milton, 


2. Any thing ending in a point, like a beak ; 

a promontory. “ Cud'den BeakJ' Carew. 

3. {Xaut,) The upper part of the stem of a 
ship ; the prominent part of the prow of an an- 
cient galley. 

"Which, well laid o’er, the salt sea-waves withstand. 

And shake them from the n&ing beexk in drops. Mryden. 

Beak-head, a small platform at the fore part of the 
upper deck. Crabh. 

4. (Bot,) A hard, sharp point of any part of 

the fructification. Brande. 

5. {Arch.) A small pendent fillet, forming a 

channel behind, to prevent water from running 
down the low’er bed of the cornice. Weale. 

6. {Mech.) The crooked end of a piece of 

iron to hold any thing fast. Weale. 

7. {Farriery.) A little shoe at the toe of a 

horse's foot, turned up and fastened in upon 
the fore part of the hoof. Johnson, 

BEAKED (bSk'ed or bekd), a. Having a beak, or 
a projection like a beaL 

^ Every gust of rugged winds 
That blows from off each beaked promontory. Milton. 

BBAK'jpR (b6'fc$r), n. {TjOw h. hacchai'iwn It. 
hicchicre ; Ger. bechet ' ; Dut. beeker.) A drink- 
ing cup. “Stampt beakerSf cups, and por- 
ringers.^’ Butler. 

BEAK'— f 'RON (-I'um), n. An iron tool ending 
in a point, used by blacksmiths, coppersmiths, 
and workers in sheet metal. Ogilvie. 

t BEAL (bSl), n. [It. holla, a pimple.] A whelk 
or pimple ; a boil. Bailey. 

+ BEAL, V. n. To gather matter, as a boil; to 
suppurate. Sherwood. 

t BE— All, n. All that is to be. 


That but this blow 

Might be tho be-a72 and the end-oU here. 


SJiak. 


BEAM (bdin), n. [Goth, hagms, a tree ; A. S. beam, 
a beam, a tree ; Ger. haum ; Dut. boom ; Dan. 
6owi.] 

1. Any largo piece of timber of more length 
than thickness ; — so distinguished from a block. 

And snatches at tho beam ho first can find. Drydm, 

2. A main horizontal piece of timber in a 

building, or in a ship. Weale. 

3. The width of a ship. “ A wide vessel is said 
to have more beam than a narrow one.” Brande. 

4. The part of a balance at the ends of which 
the scales are suspended. 


In justico’ equal scales, 
Whose beam stands sure. 


Shak. 


5. The main horn of a stag, which bears the 
antlers. “ His clashing beam.'* Denham. 

6. The pole of a carnage. 

Forced from tho beam her brother’s charioteer. Dryden. 

7. A cylindrical piece of wood, in a loom, on 
which the web is gradually rolled as it is woven. 

The staff of his spear was like a weaver’s beam. 

X Bam. xacil. 7 

8. The shank of an anchor. Johnson. 

9. The upper principal timber into which the 

handles and all the otner parts of the tall of a 
plough are fixed. Farm. Ency. 

10. A collection of parallel rays of light ema- 
nating from the sun or some luminous body. 

With ji^istering spires and {lunacies adorned, 

WMcS now the ndng siin gilds with his beams. MiUon, 

11. {Mech.) The main lever of a steam en- 
gine, which, turning upon a centre, communi- 
cates motion from the piston to the crank, 
through the piston rod at one end, and the con- 
necting rod at the other. 

Beam mda, {JVaut.) A ship is said to he on her 
beam, ends when she inclines so much to one side as 
to lie, as it were, on tho ends of her beams. — On. the 
beam, in a line with the lieams. — Before the beam, in 
an arc of the horizon botvreen the line of the beams, 
or a perpendicular to the side of the ship, and the 
point of the compass towards which the slup is 
steered. — the hetm. In an arc of the horizon he^ 
tween the same perpendlcullir and the point towards 
which the stern Is directed* — Tb Mdt b»em, to rise 
m the lights scale of a balance does, so, as to strike 
in against the beam «$ It beoemee oblique. 


^ . See which prevails ; 

Wh’ch in tho baliTice hphtly kicks ike hecemy 

And u ’noli l>\ hiiikmg luii victor deem. Churchill, 

Syn.— See Gleam. 

BEAM, V. n, [A. S. beamian.) [t. beamed ; pp. 
BEAMING, BEAMED.] To emit rays or beams, 
to shine. 

A mighty light flew beaminff every way. Chapman, 

BEAM, V. a. To shoot forth ; to emit in rays. 

The sciences they beamed out to enlighten it Burke. 

BEAM'— BIRD, n. {Or7iith.) The spotted fly- 
catcher of England; Muscicapa grisola. Tarrell. 

BEAM'— c6m-PASS, n. An instrument consisting 
of a square rod or beam of wood or metal, on 
which are sliders carrying points; — used for 
describing circles of long radii. Francis, 

BEAM'— SN-^INE (-Sn'jfn), n. A steam engine in 
which the motion of the piston is transmitted 
to the crank by means of a beam overhead, 
attached to the piston rod at one end, and to 
the connecting rod at the other. Ogihie. 

BEAM'— F^ATH-JglR, n, A long feather of a bird' s 
wing. Booth. 

BEAM'— PILL-ING, n. 1. {Masonry.) The masonry 
or brick-work which fills the interstices bet'ween 
joists or beams, Francis. 

2. {Naut.) That portion of the cargo which 
is stored between the beams. Ogilvie. 

BEAM'FXyL, a. Emitting beams ; radiant ; bright. 

Beamful lamps.” Drayton. 

BEAM'ING, jp. a. Bright; resplendent. 

Of beaminff sunny rays a golden tiar. Milton. 

BEAM'LESS, a. Yielding no ray of light ; ray- 
less. “The eye.” Thomson. 

BEAM'— TREE, n. {Bot.) A deciduous British 
tree, of small growth; — so called because its 
w'ood, hard, compact, and tough, is used for 
axletrees and the like ; Pyrus aria. Brande. 

BEAM'Y, a. 1. Emitting beams or rays ; radiant 
“ A bright, beamy shield.” Beau. % FI 

2. Large as a beam. “ Double-biting axe 

and beamy spear.” Diyden 

3. Having horns or antlers. “ Of boars and 

beamy stags.” Dry den. 

bSaN, n. [A. S. bean.) A ivcll-kno-wn edible 
pulse, both of the garden and the field, of many 
varieties; Vicia faba. “A great bowlful of 
beans.'* Piers Plouhmau 

BEAN'— CA-P^R, n. (Bot.) A deciduous, herba- 
ceous plant, with fleshy leaves and whitish yel- 
low flowers ; Zygophytlum fabago, Loudon. 

BEAN'CfiD, n. A small flshxng-boat or pilot- 
boat, used on tho coasts of Portugal. Crabh, 

BEAN'F^D, p, a. Ped with beans. Shak. 

BBAN'FLY, n. A beautiful bluish-black fl)^ fre- 
quently found on bean flowers. Farm. Ency. 

BEAN'g66se, n. A species of wild goose, so 
named probably from its fondness for beans 
and other pulse, though by some the name is 
thought to be derivea from the shape of the 
nail of the upper mandible, which resembles a 
horse-bean. Eng. Cyc. 

BEAN'-TRE-FOIL, n. A small Icgutninoustree, 
bearing pods ; Anagyris foetida. JLoudon, 

BEAR (b4r), V. a. [Goth, hairan^, A. S- beram, 
or beoran ; Dut. heuren. — Gael, k Ir. heir.) [i. 
BORE (t bare) ; pp. BEARING, BORNE.] 

1. To hold up, uphold, sustain, or support, as 
a weight or burden. 

Pillars upon which the house stood, and on which it was 
tome up. Judges xvi. iHd, 

With Atlantean shoulders fit to Ijrar 
The weight ot rnighticbt manarcliicB. Milton. 

2. To carry ; to convey ; to transport. 

Bear me, 0, 6ear me to sequestered scenes, Foxte. 

3. To possess ; to have ; to hold. 

When the wicked heareih rule, the people mourn, . ^ 

Frov.xidx,^ 

When vice prevails, and impious men bear sway, 

The postof honor is a private station* 

4. To carry or possess, as a mark of authority 
or distinction ; as, “ To hear the sword ” ; “ To 
bear arms ” ; “ To hear a date cr name,” 

For he beareth not the sword In vaim Bam. sdit 4t 
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BEAR’S-GREASE 


5. To have or cherish in the mind, as love, 
hatred, or a grudge. 

For the love I bear to Gaesio. Shak, 

6. To endure, sullcr, support, or undergo, as 
pain, sorrow, or something disagreeable. 

A wounded spirit who cun bear? JProi\ xviii. 14. 

7. To be charged with or be answerable for, 
as loss, expense, or blame. 

If I bring him not unto thec, , . ’i c n ' ‘ hi ” i 
ever. (»< A V. . !■- 

8. To exhibit or utter, as testimony. 

Thou Bhalt not /jtfro* false witness against thy neighbor. 

Jixod* XX, 1C. 

9. To maintain ; to keep up. 

Ue iiiids the pleasure and credit of beai'i/ig a part in the 
conversation. Lode. 

10. To admit or be capable of. 

The most favoinblc interpretation that the words can pos- 
sibly bear. Swt/f, 

11. To afFoid or supply with; as, ^‘To bear 
one company.^* 

12. To conduct ; to behave. 

Hath ho hot ne himself patiently in prison ? Shuk. 

13. To produce or yield, as fruit. 

There be some plants that bear no flowers, and yet h^nr 
flruit. Macon. 

14. To bring forth, as a child ; to give birth to. 

‘Wlmt could the Muse hcisclf that Orpheus bon*, 

The Muse herself, for her ciiehuiitirig sou ? Milton. 

J0f^-This \Trb, as used in iho last sonso, has a iie 
niliarity with respect to the past partiriplo. lu the 
passive form it is Aorw ; as, “ lie was bom blind,’’ 
John IX, 2 ; and, in the active form borne, as for the 
other Henses; as. “'I’hc barren bath borne seven. ” 
1 it. 'rhis (hstinetHm bofwoen born and 

borne, though not recognized liy ftrammarians, is in 
aeeordanee with common ws.nre, at le.ast in the United 
States, in many oilitums ol rlie llilile it is found, 
niid in many it ih nor. It seems to have been more 
comment lecogmzed tn .diuutican tiian in Knglish 
editions. 

To hear doinn, to overwhelm ; to crush ; to oppress ; 
** Truth IS borne Hawn, the t«‘sflmouy of sober iwrsons 
despised.” Hirift, — 7’a bear in hand, to atiiuso with 
false protciiees j to deeeivi* ; — us(‘d by HUaksix^ro 
nad otiiers, but now obholete. — To bear o$\ to carry 
away. — To hear onf, to supiiort : to maintain ; to de- 
fend, ** I UoiK» your warrant will hear out the deed.” 

7V bear Ibroutfhf to manaao; to conduct. — 
To bearupi to keep from falling or sinking, — 7’e bear 
a hand, (JVaut,) to he quick ; to make haste. 

Syn.-^ Jfear a burden ; earri/ a load 
In n carrla«e5 franoported in a sliipt — ftetir atHiction ; 
bear or auppoH a Imrden ^ endure sulferiiig j nuffer 
pain; undm/fo tiiah. — Aium.ils bear their young; 
trees bear fruit; a iiarden piodaeen fruiw; flowers 
^tetd seed. 

BEAR (bit), l\ n, [/. noun; pp, BKAUING, ItOllNR.] 

1. To snlfcr pain. 

They fnm’ on Iwroci, but tiusy fl*lt as wen. Ppjm. 

2. To bo patient ; to endure, 

1 ennwit, enntint ’wii ; *tlA parit, *t Ii dona { 

1*( iisii tliiB ii'kiiKiiiH, tbih il( Wtii'd Miu 1 Drpdtt%. 


\ BEAr (bir), n, [A. S. bera ; Ger. bar ; Dut. heer.^ 

I 1. {Zo&l.) A planti- 
grade fierce animal, of 
the genus Ursm, om- 
nivorous or frugivo- 
Tous, heavv. 5tr)r*--hod- 
ied, and .. u it.-.:'n‘>* d. 

Braude, 

2. {Astron.) The 

name of two constcl- Polar Bear, 

lations, called the Great or Greater Bear {Ursa 
Majo?*), near the noith pole, and the Less or 
Lesser Bear ( Ursa JUwto?*), which includes the 
pole-star. 

3. {Naut.) A square piece of wood made 

heavy by pieces of iron attached to it, for clean- 
ing a ship’s deck. Of/zlrie. 

4. (Stock Exchanffe.) One who contracts to 
sell stocks at a future time for a certain price ; 
one interested to depress the value of stocks. 

j8riy*The origin of the term in this sense is fhns 
deseribod by l>r. Wmton: “lie who sells that of 
wliich he is not poHsesstul is proverbially said to sell 
the skin before he has caught the bear. It was the 
practice of stock joiibers, in tlic year 1720, to enter 
into a contract foi tr.iti>.|eiim!t Soiiih 8ea stock at a 
future time fora ceit.im puce, hut he who contracted 
to sell had tn‘qiietitly no i,tork to liiUisfer, nor did he 
who bought intend to leeeixt* anj in eonsetpienee of 
his bargain ; the seller was therefore culled a bear, m 
allusion to the proverb, and the buyer a bull, ptwhaps 
only as a similar diNtinctioii. The contract was 
in<‘rely a wager, to be (leterminod by the rise or fall 
of stoe.k j if it rose, the seller paid the ditrerenco to 
the buyer.” If it fell, the ditference between the 
ruling iat(> and that stipulated in the bargain was to 
bo jmid by the buyer to the seller; and hence it was 
the interest of the bear, or seller, to decry the value 
of tUo stock which fiinued the snlijeci of the nogoti- 
ntion, and of the btdl^ or Imyor, to onhanco it. 

BeAb, or b!<J BRAR, n, [A. S. ftw, barley.] A 
species of iiarley having six rows in the ear ; 
■winter, or square barley. •—Roc Beuk. Jamieson. 

BEAu'jJi-BLB, a. That may be borne ; tolerable ; 
ondurablc ; supportable. Perry, 

BBAll'i^k-nhY, ad, So as to be borne. West, Per, 

BkAr'-BAIT-INU, n. The sport of baiting hours 
■\vith dogs. 

He batints wakes, lUlrs, and bi'nr'^tithun, Ukak, 

BEAr'— B felt-RV, n. An evergreen trailing plant; 
Arbutus nvadtrsi. Loudon, 

BEAR'— BIND (b&r'hXrid), n, (But.) A genus of 
plants resembling bindweed. Loudon, 

II BEARD (bGid) [bGrd, 11'. J, E, F, Ju, K. Stn, 

H,; bdrd, N. 117;.; bird, Wm,,L}kn,ston]f7t, (A. 
H, beard; (ler, Kr«. bird; Dut, board, 

Ti. hatha; It, ^ Hp. hatha,} 

1. The hair that grows on the lips, eluii, and 
sides of the face. 

with eyes severe and heard of Pirrnnl cut, bihak. 



3. To press ; to \w oppressive. 

Them.* men bear bard ujHm the auNpeetcil party. Addimn. 

4. To be fruitful or prolific. 

Ih'twlxt tiArO HI 1111)11)1 )‘om«>)t the ini .pleioMH air { 

Tlilt aye to hluDSDiii, anil thu iit \t iti Ijeot. Dryden, 

5. To take etfect ; to succeed. 


lUvisig pavrnod « full luit of elothcHi for a «um of monev, 
whiehtUiy op>«raturuwunsi mu, huh tiu' lu^t hu alnmld uauc 
to bxittf oil our mutlMir* to hour, < .'im i, diwt. 


6. fTo act in any character ; to behave. 

Xsktruot me 

How I may ftivmally tu poroon bear 
I#(kf a trtto {Hot, 

7. To Import; to purport; to imply. 




Although th« pamphlet f)or« to b« pukB»h«di» X^nuSon. 
It WOH imhli «lu>a in Fltl i ti bu rgh. Aemt, 

3. (.Vau/.) To >>e situated with retpeet to 
other places ; as. The lighthouse bears north- 
east from the ship/' 


0ynu—8«e Abide, 

7h imr in toUA, (Mtut.) to sail towards ; as, ** To 
hear in «*c/A tiio land.’* — To bear off, iJTmU) to 
from cli« land. — To hear m/», to stann Arm ; ss, 
s To bear up under mudbrruiie.” — to change 

the cntirK! tif ft tihip so os to make Iter salt halbre 
the wimi. — To htar upon^ to h«* coitnaeted with; to 
relate (o ; as, Tu read w hatever Ac«r.« upon a suh< 
Hi aim towards Cn iKunting a 
gnn, as to mnko thn stmt take elfect. Spiruda 
wttu bis shot did bear upon tiKMo within.” Uayttard, 
— . To hear dottn unnn, (A’aut,) to approarli a vessel 
freun fim wtntlward. — 7'i> bear tedb, to have paimnce 
with ; to otHiure. if itioa wtHiIdsc Ui borne »tth,hmr 
Win tiiBiari.” Futter* 


i 


2. (Hot,) PriekU's or bristlvs tin the hends of 

grain, or on other nhints. Hrande, 

3. (leh,) The gius of oysters and otluT bi- 
valve fisli. Hrande, 

4. {/ircheryA A barb on an arrow. Johnstm, 

5. (Farriery,) The part of the lower jaw of a 

horse against which the curb bears. Crubb. 

6. (/lA^ron.l The rays which a comet cmitB 
in the direction in which it moves, in distinc- 
tion from tlie mil, or rays from bvhhul. Fmneis, 

7- The miter .luqle at iht* squitre 

ahoulder of the nhimk of a letter projeeting 
towards its f»ce. Cram, 

jfi* Beard is pminotmccd hirri In Bufhdk and Nor- 
folk, In BniUnd, arcordiua lOkForliy , and it Is thus 
jn’oiumflced in •rntne pan.Mif New Ihuriand. 

“ 'riuH word, at l>r. Kennck oh-fr%e , r frciintutly 
protiouiiced »io to ru>itw* m icli hrrtt , t»iit I am tif Iiim 
tqdniftii, that cht^ priiuoncLaiion Ij* impcutior. Mr, 

Bi-ott and Mr, Perry give ti both ways, snclianaii 
scmtuli it slKSi, lilE« Mr. Elmriilaii. W. Jolmstnn 
makaa it rh> me wiiti Utrd, a rVoich Uml. I'lsi staso 
has, in my opbnmt, a4<q»t4-d ilu* sitort sound of the 
diphthong a iihmt stHsi n*a-oa, and in this insunce 
otisht not ft* i>e (tdh.wed ; a« tlie hmtr Koiuul is not 
only mors Agrcoahln u> analogy, but to aeiterftl 
usage.” PTaikar, 

BtAED (bird), v, a. ft* beaeped; pp^ beaex)-* 
XNO, HBAEiiBxn} TO take or pluck by the 
beard ; to oppoae to the face ; to aefy openly. 
Xi> nun m hre.f!}u « up<*fi theifround 
But 1 wm fo unt hofi. iPMt, 

Tells«ir«r4#‘^^ Mr If. pMUt, 


llBEARD’ljlD (liGrd'ed), a. 1. Having a bcarh. 

T*.' . . 

Full of - ) I M . • I ' !■ ...L pard. Skak, 

2. Prickly, like ears of wheat. 

As when a field 

Of Ceres, line for harvest, waving bends 

Her In’at dtd grove of eax s. Slilton. 

3. Barbed. “ Bearded steel.’* Dryden, 

II BEARD'—GRAss, 71, A species of grass of two 
varieties. Fa7'7n, Eiicy, 

II BEARD' a, 1. Having no beard ; youthful. 
2. (Bot,) Without xiricliles or bristles, 

II BEARD'HiaKS-Nfiys, 71, The state of being 
beardless. Smart, 


BIcARTiR (bir'^r), 71, 1. One who boars, supports, 
or conveys. 

Tie set threescore and ten thousand of them to lie Itenrera 
of burdens. 2 Cbron. li. 18. 

Forgive the hearer of unhappy news. liryden. 

2. One w’ho carries a body to the grave, or 
who holds the pall in a funeral procession. 

3. {(tom,) 'I'he holder of a check, draft, or 

other order to pay money ; as, ** Pay to A. B, 
or hearer.*^ Crahb, 

4. illort,) A tree that yields fruit; as, ”A 

good bearer J* Loudo7i, 

6. (.D-e/i.) Any thing used by way of support. 

6. {Old iMin.) A person who bears down, or 

oppresses, others. Whhhava, 

7. (Her,) A supporter. Jo)mso7i, 

BK.Ul'-FLY (bAr'lli), 7i, An insect. Bacon, 

BRAr'-OAR-DEN (bir'gar-diO, n, A pluee in 
which bears are kept for sport: — any place of 
tumult or misrule. Spectator. 

BRAr'-GAR-DRN (hir'giir-dn), a, Iludo or tur- 
bulent, [u.] “ sport.** Jo/mson. 

BRAR'niiRD (hir'hlird), m. A keeper of boars. 

BeAr'INO, 71, I. The act of giving birth. 

For in travail of hU lo’urtnff, his mother was first dead. 

Itnhert of (doueentet*. 

2. Air ; mien ; behavior ; deportment. 

That is Claudio ; I know him by his In'oriny, Shuk, 

3, Kudiirance ; sullering ; as, ^‘Au evil be* 
yond heuriny.** 

4. (’onm‘t*tion ; relation ; dependency. 

T shall di-(MiM thiMii in such a niMMuot a; shall npimir to 
nu> hrst lulaiin d ioi i<hoH im; tluMi niiitiiuWi'ni nor, uml ifl.i- 
tions. HnrAt, 

5, (.Vuut,) The direction of one place or thing 
from unotlter by the points of the eompuHs; — 
the position of any distant object with respect to 
that of a siiip, i. e. ahead, ust<‘rii, abriMhi, ti:c, : 

the widest part of a vessel ladow tlu* plunk 
sheer, -—yb take beurinys, to aHcertain Iiow ob- 
jects lie with respect to points of the eompaKS. 

0. The Hpan of a beam or rafter, or 

that part which is without support. ii'tttie. 

7, {Mieh,) 'rhut part of a shaft or M!»iu<llo 
which is ill eontuet with the supports, ff 'rale, 

8. (Fine Arts,) pi, Tho mutual relations of 

the parts of a figure. Weale, 

0. (//tr.) pi. The charges that fill an caeutch- 
eou or coat of arms. Johnstm, 

10. (liorL) Tim net of producing fruit; as, 
“ A tree may be Injured by prolific heatinyP 

BEAR*iNO,^,«i. That Iwam ; sustaining; yielding. 

BKARMN<J-<'R<“*Tn, ti. The cloth with which a 
child is covered when curried to church to bn 
baptised. SAak, 

Having the mialitlcB of a bear. “Wa 
tali men . • * aheepish, 6 nrisbP Jlatris, 

BIlAirUKK, Kesembl Ing a bear. Skak, 

BK.UiN (bitrit), ti. [Goth, ham ; A. 8. deoi’ti.l A 
child.*- Ret* B.viek. 


Tbsy toy hearm «r« blaMlftft. Bbak, 

thir/i'brlfchh ». A vulgar 

name for p]:aits of the genus Aranthu^ ;«-*<}ai!ed 
also brtitik*nr»im\ — See Ac.\ntu f s. JUmdom, 


n, A pltEt t EYudmila or fttnklo ; 

MaithiiaMp Lmtdon. 


BBAE^-FCMIT (Ura'mt), n* (Bai,) An orna- 
ment at ewtgreeit buib, with deep-greeti a tut 
tineU -divided leavet» whieh ar« iiolionou' , 
HeiJSiflupryik fipdidm, Lauihtu. 

EL Tho great* or oil of the 
bear, uan^ At a eotmetie. Buoih. 


A, % I, 0, 1), t, hmfff A, ft. r, 6, 0, f, $korti A. t. I> Q> V. Y. o&mmw. 
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BEAR'-SKiN, or BeAr’§'-SKIN, n. The skin of 
a bear : — a thick cloth with a long pile. 

BEAr’^'— WORT (birzSvdrt), n. An herb. ^ 

BEAr'—WArd, n, A keeper of bears. Shah* 

BeAr'— WH fiLP, w. The cub of a bear. Drayton* 

BEAST, n. [L. hestia ; It. <§■ Sp. bestia ; Fr. be6tef 
oxbUe, — Dut. bee8t\ Gcr. biebt*'] An animal, 
distinguished from insects, fishes, biids, and 
man ; a four-footed animal ; a quadruped ; a 
brute ; — an irrational animal, opposed to man, 
0 .1 udgment, thou ai t fled to brutish beasts. Shak. 

Syn, — The words beast and byute are applied to 
animals (commonly to quadrupeds), as distinguished 
from birds, fishes, and insects. Beasts of the forest ; 
beasts of the liidd , beasts of buiden, never brutes of 
burden. — See Animal. 

BEAST, n. A game at cards, like loo. Scott, 

BEAST'JNG^, n, pi. See Biestiwgs. 

BEAST'lIke, a. Resembling a beast. Moimtagu. 

BEAST'LI-NESS, n. Brutxshness ; brutality. 
“ Loathed their beastliness.** Spenser 

BEAST'LY, a. 1. Brutal ; having the nature of 
beasts ; ‘brutish. “ You beastly knave, know 
you no reverence ? *’ Skak. 

2 . Having the form of beasts. “ Beastly di • 
vinitics and groves of gods.” Prior. 

BEAST'LY, ad. In the manner of a beast, [r.] 

BEAT, V. a. [A. S. beatan^ Oev.batten^ lu.ba- 
tno ; It, hattere ; Sp. hutir ; Fr. hattre^ [i. beat ; 

pp. BEATING, BEATEN or BEAT.] 

1. To strike repeatedly; to knock; to hit; 

to lay blows upon. “ He beat his breasts, ho 
tore his hair.” Dryden. “I prithee heat thy 
drum.” S7iak. 

2. To pound ; to bruise ; to break into pieces 
or into powder by repeated blows. 

Take unto thee sweet spicea} . . . and thou shalt bent 
some of it very small. Exod. xxx. 00. 

3. To free from straw or chaff ; to thresh. 

She gleaned iu the field, and beat out that she had gleaned 
until uven. Eutk u. 17. j 

4. To hammer ; to forge. | 

They whall heat their swords into ploughshares, and their ! 

spcaiK into pruning-hooks. Isa. ii. 4. 


6. To agitate by repeated blows. ** 


ncy. 


are oftcir beaten iip raw.” 

6. To dash against. 

Ti • I'l •• • • 1 • ri • <1 . Pope. 

7. To go over, or scour, with accompaniment 
of noises and other means to rouse game. 

Together let us heat this ample field; 

Try what the open, what the covert, yield. Petpe. 

8. To tread, as a path. 

Pass awful gulfs, and bent rny painful way. Blachmore. 

lie that will know the truth of tilings must leave the com- 
mon and beareii back. Locke. 

9. To conquer ; to overcome ; to subdue ; to 
vanquish ; to excel or surpass in a contest. 

Pyrrhus . . . heat the Carthaginians at sea. Arimthnot, 

10. To harass ; to perplex ; to subject to 
painful labor ; to overlabor. 

It is no point of wisdom for a man to heat his brains about 
things Impossible. Jlttkfwill. 

To beat backy to force or drive back. “ Levy men, 
and beat htiu baekJ*' IShak . — To beat dotaiiy to batter; 
to overturn. ** Will you bmt down the door? ” H/iak. 
To put down ; to eubdtio. “ Courage may beat down 
our foos,** iShak, To cause to bo abated or losaeiied, 
as the price of any thine. “ Usury beats down tUo 
price of land.»» Bacon. To endeavor to get abated. 

Beats down the price, and threatens still to buy. Brytlen, 
•-mTo heat heUoWy or to beat all koUoWy to surpass or over- 
come rompb*iel>. [Vulgar.! — To beat intOy to teach 
by laborious repetition, [vulgar.] — 7h out, to 
flatten by hammering: — to overcome by fatigue. — 
'To beat the hoof, to go on foot ; to walk. — To beat 
timey to measure time by a beating motion of the iiand 
or foot. 

(Mil.) To beat an alarmy to give notice of danger by 
beat of drum. — To beat a ehargey to give notice to 
cliarge tlie enemy. — To beat a parley, to give a sig- 
nal for a conference with the enemy.*-* beat tke 
ffcnerafy to give notice to the troops to march. — 7V> 
beat tke reoedU^ to give notice for leaving quarters.— 
To beat the tattooy to give notice for retiring to quar- 
ters, — To beat the troop, to give notice to soldiers to 
repair to tlmir colors. — 7Vi beat to armsyto give notice 
to tfotdiors ro repair to their arms. 

Syn. — To beat is to give many Wows; to strike. 
to give a single blow ; to Att, to touch the object aiinod 


at, to knocky strike with an instrument or something 
heavy. 

BEAT, V. n. 1. To move in a pulsatory manner, 
or with frequent repetitions of the same stroke. 
My temperate pulse docs regularly heat, Dryden. 

2. To dash, as a flood or stonn. 

Public envy scemeth to beat chiefly upon ministers. 

Bacon. 

3. To act upon with violence. 

The sun beat upon the head of Jonah, that he ihinted. 

Jon. IV. 8. 

4. To throb ; to be in agitation. ** When 
this heart hath ceased to heat.** Campbell. 


A turn or two I *ll walk 
To still my beatmg mind. 


Skak. 


5. To be incessantly revolving some purpose 
or idea ; to pore upon. 


Thine eyes and thoughts 
Beat on a crown, the tieasurc of thy heart. 
Do not infest your mind with heating on 
The strangeness of this business. 


Shak. 


6. (Mus.) To make a motion with the hand 

or foot for measuring time. Moore. 

7. (Naut.) To make progress in a direction 
contrary to that of the wind by making use of a 
part of its force to impel the ship at an angle 
to the desired course, alternating on the right 
and the left. 

To heat abouty to seaich. ** To find an honest man 
I beat aboufJ^ Pope. — To beat upon, to repeat ; to en- 
force by repetition. “ IIow frequently doth the Scrip- 
ture heat. upojL this cause ! ” Ilakrreill. — To heat up 
for, (Mil.) to make an effort to enlist 5 as, “ To beat 
up for rociuits.” 

BEAT [bet, W. K. Sm. R. Wb. ; bSt, P.], i. & p. 
from beat. — See Beat. 

“ The past time of this verb is, by the English, 
unifoimly pronounced like the present.*’ fValker. 

BEAT, n. 1. A stroke ; manner of striking. 

ITc with n c.ncloss boat 

Sti lick out the mute ci cation at 11 heat. Dryden. 

2. A pulsation ; as, The heart makes from 
60 to 70 heats in a minute.” 

3. A round or course ridden or perambulat- 
ed ; as, The heat of a watchman in a city.” 

4. {Mm.) The motion of the hand or foot in 
measuring time : — a reversed shake without a 
turn ; a short note ; — a pulsation resulting 
from the joint vibrations of two sounds of the 
same strength, and of nearly the same pitch. 

BEAT'EN (bS'tn), a. 1. Marked with tracks; 
much travelled. 

"What makes you, sir, so late abroad. 

Without n guide, and this no beaten road? Xkyden. 

2. Rendered trite by frequent discussion; 
hackneyed ; as, ** A beaten topic.” 

BEAT'JgR, n. One who beats the instrument 
used in beating. 

The greatest schoolmaster of our time was the greatest 
beater. Mckam. 

t DEATH, V. a. To bathe in fire ; to dry or harden 
by exposure to fire, as wood. Spenser. 

b£-a-tIf'jc, 

BE-i\-TlF'I-CAL, S py . . - , ,, . 

to make.] ‘Affording heavenly bliss; making 
completely happy. Vision becMficl* MiUon. 

BE-i5i-TtF'l-C^L-LY» (kd. So as to complete hap- 
piness. * Hakewill. 

B5i-AT-l-P[-CA'TIQN, w. bMtification.'\ Act 
of beatifying. — {Ccsth. Church.) A declaration 
by the pope that a person is happy or in heaven 
after death, and therefore to be reverenced as 
blessed, but not to receive the honors due to 
saints, which are conferred by canonization. 

BE-AtT-F’?, V. a. [L. beatificoy heatificahts ; 
beatuSy happy, and fadOy to make ; Fr. yaiijier.’] 
p. beatified ; pp. BEATIFYING, BEATIFIED.] 

1 . To make happy; to bless with celestial 

enioyment. “ ReaaSfe/f saints.” Hammond, 

2. {Cath. Church^ To pronounce or declare 
to be admitted to heaven and to be worthy of 
reverence, though not canonized, 

A hospital orected by a shoemaker, who has been bea^d, 
though never sainted. Amwon. 

Mo person wn be boatilhd tfll flftgr yeexs after Ws 

BEAT'JNG, n. 1. Act of striking: — correction 
by blows. B. Jbnson. 

2. {Hard.) The making of progress at sea 
against the wind by a zigzag course, Crabh. 


I a. [L. making hap- 

5 py ; beatuSy happy, and factOy 


3. {Mus.) A pulsation produced in an organ 
by pipes of the same key, when they are not 
exactly in unison, or when their vibrations are 
not perfectly equal in velocity. Moore. 

BB-AT'I-TUDE, 71. [L. beatitvdo ; beat^is, happy ; 
Fr. beatitude.'] 

1. Consummate bliss ; blessedness ; felicity ; 

heavenly joy. Bp. Taylor. 

About him all the sanctities of heaven 

Stood thick as stais, and irom his sight received 

Beatitude past utterance. Mxlton. 

2. A declaration of the blessedness belong., 
ing to particular virtues, made by oui Saviour in 
the Sermon on the Mount. 

(JU pp ...r ,-j j.- 

law^^-■.. ■ ^ , I .i-.i. --■/'/» • ,- » rue 

heard oa.. baal. 

Syn. — See Happiness. 

BEAU (bo), w. ; pi. Fr. jbeaz 7 x; Eng, beaux or 
BEAU§ (b6/-). [Fr. fair, beautiful.] A man 
of dress ; a fop ; a gallant ; a lo%er. 

What will not beaux attempt to please the fair? Dryden. 

BEAUFET (bS'fSt), 7i. [A. S. beod, a table, and 

fast, a cup ; Fr. bufet.] A cupboard or niche, 
with a canopy, at the end of a hall. B niton. 

BEAUFIN (b5 n. A species of apple. P. Cyc. 

BE.au (bo'e-da-aU or bo-I-d6'?il), 7i. [Fr., 
ideal beaiity,] A species of beauty or excel- 
lence created by the fancy, and cxistfiig only 
in the imagination; ideal excellence. Qu. Rev, 

BEAU'ISII (bo'jsh), a. Foppish ; like a beau. 

A heamsih young spark with a sword by Ills side. Dyrom. 

BEJStU-MOJTDE (b6-ni6nd'or bo-moud') [bo-nioiid', 
IT". Sm. Maror ; bo'moud, P. ; b5-in3nd', Ja. ; bS- 
mond' or bo'nioiig', K.], n, [Fr. beaUy fine, fair, 
and mondcy world.] The gay or fashionable 
world. “ She courted the becm~monde.*' PriQ7\ 

BEAU-MdNT'fTE (bo-inSnt'lt), 7i. {Min.) A hy- 
drosilicate of copper. Jacksoti, 

t BEAU-PEER', or BEAU'-PERE (b5-), 71 . [Fr. 
heauy and A. S./era, a companion.j A good 
companion or friend. “ The saints with Uieir 
beaurpeers.** Fletcher. 

BBAU-PLEAD'JfiR (be-), n. [Old Fx.beau-plaider.] 
La70.)^ Literally, fiiir pleading ; but, in 
reality, specious or false pleading; — formerly 
punished with a fine. Grabb. 

BEAU'ShIp (be'slilp), «. The character and 
quality of a beau : — the humorous title of a man 
of fashion. What his says.” Drydm. 

II BEAU'T^:-O0S [bu'te-ha, P, J. Ja, R . ; ba'tyua, 
B. F. K,; bii'chus, S’.; bd'ch^-iis, W.; ba't^-tis 
or bQt'yus, Sm.l, ’a, [Fr. beautCy beauty.] Fair ; 
beautiful. [Seldom used in prose.] 

I can, Petruehio, help thee to a wife, 

With wealth enough, and young, and hemteow. Shak. 

II BBAU-TJp-OtJs-LY (ba'i^tts-If ), ad. In a beau- 
teous manner. ' Bp. Taylor. 

II BEAU'Tjp-OUS-NfiSS (bfl'tf-ua-n«s), ». Beauty. 
“ Less virtue and less beauteousnoss.** Do7i7ie. 

BEAU'TI-FI-JglR (bU'tf-ft-fr), n. He who, or that 
which, beautifies. Costard. 

BEAU'TJ-FtyL (bii't9-£fil), a. Having the quali- 
ties that constitute beauty ; pleasing to the eye, 
to the ear, or to the mind ; symmetrical ; fair ; 
handsome ; fine ; i^retty ; becoming ; graceful ; 
elegant. 

The moat important part of painting is to know what is 
hftnifirid lit niituiv; that ^hioh it, mint benutg id ib the 
niD&t noble siiluci't. Jhydtn. 

Syn. — Beautifuly handsome, pretty, Jine, fair, and 
grac^ul are all terms applied to wliat is pleasiiii?, es- 
pecially to the eye ; but of these epithets, boastful is 
the strongest and most comprehensive, and it is very 
variously applied to whatever is to be loved or aa- 
niiicd ; as, A heauUfal woman ; beautfkl scenery ; a 
beautiful jioem ; a beaut ful sentiment, thought, Ac.; 
a liandsome man ; a handsome building ; a handsome 
perioimance ; a pretty child ; a fne lady ; a fne pros- 
pect ; a fatr lady ; a fair complexion ; a gractful 
maimer. 

BBAU'TI-fOl-LY (bfi'te-mi-l?), ad. In a beauti- 
ful manner* diversified.” Melnwth. 

BBAU'T|-Pt>r^NlsSS (bfl'to-fM-nea), n. Beauty, 
” Innate . . . beauibifulness of virtue.” MaUymU. 

BBAC'Tl-Ft’ (bu'to-ft), V. a. [Fr. beau^^, beauty, 
and L./flcto, to make ; OldFr. becetOijdsrJ] ft. 

BEAUTIFIED ; pp. BEAUTIFYING, BEAUTIFIED.] 
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BED 


To make beautiful i to adorn; to add beauty b£a'V® 11ED (tS'vfftd), o. ■Wearing a beaver hat. 
to ; to embellish ; to decorate ; to grace. Ilis beai'ereU brow a birchen garlami wears. J opc, 


T'b.fi.j. ^ "T'’ ’nsticci and the one serves to height- 

II .•iM * . / , I ». AtttirbH}y. 


Syn. — See Adorn. Ji. Fustian of 

BEx-VU'Tl-FV, n. To grow beautiful. texture shorn after being dyed. 

It must he a prospect pleasinj? to God himself to sop his jl CE-BbEED^ U. a. To lUaki 
crciitlou for over iii his proscMicti. I r 

BEAU'Ti-FV-ING, 7 i, The act of rendering bcxUi- B5 )-BLIn 1)', a. To blind. 

tiful. Bp, Ta\jh>\ .j- mp-BLOOD' (bn-blud'), 

BEAU'Tl-IiftSS, a. AVithout beauty. “XJnanuii- + hr-bloOD'V (be-blud'e), ^ 
ble, reprobate.” [u.] Hmmwnd. a. «. To stain. 

BBAfj'TY (bu'to '), ^ ^ , « 

1. That assemblage of graces, or proportion BJil-HLUH'IUjlllED, a, Swo 
of parts, which produces a certain agri'cablc hvbluhhenHl with tears. 

emiitipn or feeling, or which plcASCb the senses, (hCk-a-ftJ'kS) [ 

especially the eye and the car. bijk-a-fi'kO 


It beckons you to go away with it. 

I hear a voice you cannot hear, 

UistfiOiWbrovaburctongurKmdwearix i'oj«. I ,'S[.*‘ai!;n?a' 

BEA'VjpR— RAT, n. The mUsk-rat. Ogilme, 'Which bccio/w mu away. Tickpll. 

bSa'VER-TEEN, ». Fustian of a strong twiHed BfiCK'ON (bSlr'ki.), ». A sign inado with the head 


n after being dyed. IF- Buoy, 
V, a. To make bloody. Chaucer, 
a. To blind. Gascoigne,, 

(bn-blud'), ) a. To make bloody, 
: (bi^blud'e), \ Sheldon, 

j. a. To stain. Chaucer, 


or hand without words ; a beck, 

lie runs into his aims at the first heel on. 


t B^:-OLiP', V, a. [A. S. bcclimpnit,] To embrace. 
‘‘He took a child, . . . and, tvhen he had be- 
clipped him, ho said to them.” Wicliliffo. 

BI*:-CLOUD', V>, a. [/. BECLOUDED ; pp. IlECLOT'D- 
ING, imchoi’DRD.J To dim ; toobscuio. “ Storms 
of tears becloud his eyes. * Fletcher, 


pecially the eye and the car. . |,i 5 k- 9 ..fi'kO, [It, heevafi^ 

lie will always b«<‘ the most eo ; heee€t.re, to peck, and Jico^ a fig; Sp. beea- 


E-BLffB'BpKED,^). a. Swollen. “Her eyes all Hjp.ouME' (bC-ltBm'), r. «. [A. S. heniman, tr 
bvbluhbeml with teurs."’ Shelton. happen, to befall.] [/. BECAME ; pp. becoming 

r^n n Av'ro ri)fik-a-fs'k3 S JJ\ J, uncoME.] To enter into some state or con- 

. ohamre from some other; to bc 


wannest and ii f i ‘ ; i * •* 

powerful, and ‘ • ■ i - .i ■ ij ' 

the objects by which he la surKumded, 


It ■\viiH a very pioper ansiver to bun wlio asked wh.\ any 
man should be cleliylih'd with that it wms u quehUoii 

that none but a blind imm eoubl ask. < bv't 

'Ii e c.lterVin of ♦■•lie Is, that it increases oii^eMuni- 

u.it'oi.o! 'Ne, ! 'i.iL II '.C'n I * Oj'cviiio. 

2. That by which the perception of truth or 
of traits of excellence in charatier orin liteniry 
composition is adapted to please the mind; as, 
“ The heautt/ of a theorem, or of n demonstra- 
tion **T‘hc beautg a good life’*; ‘‘The 


>*>f is, that it increases on eMuni- 
, . {wronlfc. 


Ji./to,] A small bird that feeds on figs ; fig- 
p'ceker ; epicurean warbler. Pope, 

B^-CALM' (bo-kilui'), V. a, [A. S. be and calfn.] 
[i. biuiabmed; beo.vlming, nnc.vBMr.D.] 
vl. To cause to be calm ; to kct‘p from agita- 
tion ; to make tranquil ; to quiet ; to calm. 


P'*-!' ••'<1 nr* 

IV-I . 1 * V. il . ‘ the cast. i’cpe, 

2. To cletuin from tirogross, a.s a ship, by a 
calm. “ A man becalmed at sea.” Locke. 


<■ h-east; 

•I* the cast. 


tiou”; “The heaitty of a good life”; “The calm. A xinm OecaCnied 

heaoty of » line pmuii.” .niul!-nfxZ“'i,mT’ 

v^'" wIt Knit Syn. — Tu ealm ia to atop motion ; to becalm la to 

AthmKMtto<i.t#l«uj»yt<.r«.r. /w.i/x wituliold from motion. Mman. 

3. A piirtieubir grace or feature that is pleas- a, / tat., n * i ^ a ....Wv, 

i«« ; any mrt inoro pxcoUout than tlu- rfht in Be-UALM'INll (bp-kiin'ing), n. A calm at sea. 

tlm produftiotts of ntiture or the works of nxan. oftmno. h.p,.™ m 

bp-came', from *«. see becomk. 

Wbnt a pit^ee of work is & maul tho bpnutjj of the world 1 ^ jtB, n. ( Ornith,) A passerine bird of the fam- 

th*ipttrtt«(.u«funlmalbl ily and sub-family TO 

q’bli gave me (H'casKm of looking buck on some /wmOes ^ /> - ^ 

tjf my author lii Ui« former iKSiks. IJrijam, (h^-kHisOy 0t>7)J, [oy C0:w.9C.] 

4. A beautiful person, particularly a w'ouiinn. 1. For the c.iuse that ; for the r<‘asou that ; 

AIL the beauties of tho X^ast.” Milton, on this account that. 

Th« piiltN um’Uxsaed tteuntm of tUo North. Adtfiaon, Wliy Ih our fiwid so very sweet ? 

d. Comediuesa of foiiturcs or graui' of person. »■<■«“*■ w* 

To rjvo pnln 1» tho tyranny, tu ninho Uoppy tho truo otn- 3. On amniiil ; liy ri»ai 

pirr, itr O unOi. M'olt', nhnU be offciulwl ln'cnu 

IS iMit n \ i!n nnd diriihltul good, , 

Asliininw/flota tliati’adi'llihiuldfiilj. Nim, 3, f In Order that. 

f’TlEM’f'TY (bu'ic), f. «. To beautifV. Shak. And tho inuUitudo rebuked 

' , \ , hold their 

BKAlVTY-.ItEAM-lN«, «. IhfhiMBg beauty ; ra- ,, ,, 

diunt tvith beauty. Thomson, «?-<•» AN(.k , t . w. in be 

BBA*''TY-HI*<>T (I»a'te-Kp8r), «. A patch of black »i»i»«ess 


AVebtfeK* we earn lM*lUn‘ wc rat. Cotton. propriety. “ /«'CfOB// 0 ///C.S.S’ ol \ irtlU*. /ieti 

2. On acoownl ; by mason ; - follnwod by of. „K.fuIl>'l*LK, v. a. To make biiiK'. JU 

AllycshoinwoffcmlwUjf’crtMsctifmethisnitfh^^^^ , ‘ , mi i i-. u . 

j/«w. xxvl.fii. r. ri. To adorn by curling. St'u 

IwXtho inuUitude rebuked them, fvcuKSc they Rhould L. 


dition by a change from some other ; to be 
changed to ; to bc. 

'I'* iilf uurm motion to ?s'fWrttf ^ 

A . ■. » ■ 1 iShak. 

This man is now fx'vonw a god. Shnk. 

To become c/, to ho tho f.ito of; to bo tUo end of; to 
bo tho final condition of. 

3*i‘rpli'xi‘d with Uioiif'hts, what would tmeotm 

O/ nn* lunl all itiuiikind. Milton, 

BE-C6mf/ (bc-kfini'), ewetmUf to 

please; Gcr. f;e<;^tee/ac«.] [t. BEtJAMB ; jpp. be- 

coming, BECOME.] ’Po be suitable to ; to be 
fit; to be proper or appropriate for. 

Wiiic* Ciciii ruL'i-iUi'i mill'. '» ! ip -i n P'u* 

Sii'Miil .!.( I I, It iMitIt I XIII till .iitiili -i. 'Ai 11. iSfiak. 

'VVveluTlv wiH of inv upiiiiun, ui, iMthei, 1 <if lih, for li 
tH'Coim f me mi ti i hiieiik uf so exeelUuit a iioi't. J>i inU n, 

B^:-o6m'INC, a. That pleases by piopriely or 
fitness; comely ; graceful ; suit'able; tu'oper; 
fit; iiu‘(‘t. Beeoming Suek/Inf/. 

Syn . — Hcrominir (ir(‘SK or manner; ffraerful atti 
tilde ; i^uitohte ftirnirure ; enmehj ii/iurc ; proiiec for tho 
purpose ; ,fit foi ilio season ; /«#7*£ tor tho ormHion, 

t B]g;-Cc*)M^IiV<i, n. An ornament. Shak, 

In ahecmiuiig or pniper 
manner. iieeomingiy religiouh.” More. 

w, SiiitahleneHs; fitness; 
propriety. “ Heemningness ot \ \xU\eP tiehntf, 

BI;:-<'ItlP'PLI-’, V. a. To make hum*. More* 

r. (t. To udorn by curling. Seareh* 


4JBA*''TY-HI*<>T (ha'te-KP»0» «• A patch of Muck . , . „ a , .i'lir 

silk placed to heighten «oim‘ beauty by eirntnisr ; Itg-f'n AN(1E’, ud. Aceidentally ; by fhanco. ^ e, 
a foil. « A of bhick.’'^ Drtjtlen, /wW/wnce, lost our Hovereign lord. Orajttm. 

BEAIJ’TY«WAN'IJM(;, a. Declining in heuuty. B^f,.<!HARM', r. a. To captivate ; to charm. “ My 
'a tn^nithf^wnnUitf and distrvswd wiilow. nhah. r(‘u«ou lung luitU been heehttrmetlP Ihun, ^ Ft. 

(b3r/«S"pre’), n.i?4 [XV.] Men (bAHh’iI^-ni&rl, n. JIV.] Sea 

of wit or genius. /icr, cucumber or trepang; a Hiieeios of Ifoltithuria. 


hohl their Milil, 

Bp-dllA.VdF/, r. 71. To befall ; to hupptm. 
All happiness bfchitncn ti» thre at Milan. 


BEAIJ’TY«WAN'IJM(;, a. Declining in heuuty. 

A tnmtitif'^wmim and »llatrvs**d wlilow. nhak 


UM'V^R (bfi'tpr), 71 . [L. Mjer; A. S, hefer^ Put. 
6ercr; Ger. biber\ br. hi4vre,] 

1. [ZoiiL) An am- 
phlbioiw rodent ani- 
mal of the geuua Cm- 
for, valued for its fur 
and for a peouUar 
aubatance found in 
it« groin, and known 
as tfcMiforsttm, or oastar* B#av*r. 

Nor If th« providrnt InOuHtrv i»f animals rcmfinnl hi In- 
ioeti, slurr It I* *«» !«• (uiind m itU vr« i>t tUv ^rrtulrr atiimaU. 


SVhen gutted, pres.^ed, and dried, it is esteemed 
a luxury by the Chinese. Craig, 

t RR'jt.'IllcT, n, [Or. belonging to a cough ; 

tt cough.] Medicine for coughs. Cutgrm e, 

Bkt’K, r. n, [A. S. hecnan^ or 6«Vnian.] To make 
Jl ^^J;n by a nod ; to beckon. 

tVh»i''i In hni hiiw«d if tlii> arral pnnrr hut/* ' ke<l : IttnyUm, 

BIU'K, r. «. To call by a motion of the head ; to 
beckon. 


2. The fur of the heaver ; las, A hat made BgOK, ». [A. H, heneen^ a »ign. 

of bemverP i. A sign with the head ; a t\ 

3. A hat, HO called from being made of the Qniirt.ftnitcT^»kM«.d 

fur of the beaver, i^‘**i'** *r«itt**** 


i« A sign with the head ; a nod, 

Qnl|i4. AnilrT^»k\ nnd waiiltm nllrs, 
ttttil ana amilliAd sintlMu 


fur of the beaver, anii ‘tcI*. ana amiiliAd sintlMu Mithm, 

Von «S' a «mari ihi inrtcian tuminff hl« halt E d«Ef mwA 2. [A. S. iWrt, a hrook*] A small strram* 

?r nS iiS^Vlhr **“ ‘llStfSS? The hnwfca Ihf tmei^ the rWa Uw ifmttm, 

BBA'vgR, a. Made of tho fur of the beaver. ♦♦ In BliCK'gT, f». 1. (Nmsi.y A piece of rope placed 


1, SouK'thiug made to sli^cp on ; a <*ouch, 

G» my kncoH I Im « 

That you *ll vouchsafe me r«lmcfiti tW'i/, nml fisul. Sfittk, 

2, Marriage, [n,] 

Gforgv, the vldt'st ion «f thli second ttetL f^tnvnofon, 

3. A bank of earth, or riiincd plot, in a garden. 

Ere he ah ca 

The ftctfrt tli<‘ truited trcwnirc ni tlu Ir *cnl4. t 'tncfft-c. 

4. ’rip* bottom of a chunmd or wiitt'rcourse. 

Tlu-ro-nt Iii-i'»n/mi‘ f.ir nil klndii ..f trciumrc is sup|Mp**il tn 

iK'tlifN./i.t' ilii 'lihx. Afbhmn. 

6. {^MetHtmrg,) The horizontal aurfuce on 
which the stilnes or bricks tif a wjiU lit* in 
courses, ’fhe under surfuce <if a stone* or brick 
is called its untler and the upper surface 
its upper bed. When a stone or siute is nsed 
only for e\tt‘rnal covering, the under surface is 
cull ed the bf d. J 1 Va/c. 

6. {(feed, Ik Mming.) A «enm or horizmttul 
vein, as of ore ; u stratum ; u layer. 

7. {Meth.) The foundittion or Holld and fixed 
part of tt miichine upt»n which the working 
parts are fii^tened; ns, “The bed of a lathe 

“ The bed of an engim*.” 

8. {ttitnn^^th.] The thiek nknk at the top of 

A gun c ill. I'/e . — n thick phink hollowed out 
to reiTi'vt* n mortar. (*mhh. 

To hf kr^wtfkt t» to l»* of sehltii*- 

T» moke /Am /n>4, ui pat the iw*»l iii «o<ter after it has 
twieii iiisct.i*- From keH mut Awerf, aptdled to a 

patrtial or 4|uallfl«4 th\ *»rc.i, hj whirl* tlw pArttrs am 
rruuiO'ii ti* live riie uith Is t»K su|i{M>rtml by 


a, Tho movable facthifutrd of a helmet. 

Amft. Tk#m sew yim iwt hi* Ikwr 

JwT, Gi >*'9, i»»y b'ot. k« Wiw hU hettcer up. 


2. A helfni^t. 


I viiiiiiff n»rrv. «i‘'rh 

Ills ciifi-'t - nn M . (inch*. ,?.iP'ntUv E«tic4. 

Itiw f'litu th» „*uiiifkd Hkt* l.i'.tthcml Mfrewry, 


to beckon to.] fl. MBCKONMi; ftI,C’K<l\CNG, , 
nnoKONfiB.] To make a aign or caB attontion 
by motion of the head or hand. 

.tli'xamU r Vrin;'**/ ^E/lt tlw (i'll *1, ao'I vriMiMi hivr MiEiflf* 
hi=* di iVn»'a' ii'im Oil* |»»<ipl*. Aett>As*M. 

\ BfcfiK^ON (bafc’ka), e. a. To call by a aigu. 


bi»d.] y. 


anT^ wjw omitnMkiA i«at(4 a# i farkit, 

S. t To make imrtaker of the bed* 

Tlwy kasmiMatM sw. . . 

lit Ixt tlM TiNMnn warn* and }i«r. 

3 * To itlnee In cArth, as at*ec! or plants. 


X. fi, t, 6 , fi, 9 , imtt A, ft, *, ft, 0 , r, .hMif ♦, S, |, i), V, T. rAEE tXl, fA*T, PAuti Mftlk. Hftlii 


BED 


4. To make a bed or place of rest for. 

A snake hetJded himself under the threshold. Z* Estrange. 

5. To put in a lying position. “ Your bedded 
hairs . . . start up, and stand on end.’* Skak. 

BfiD, V. To occupy a bed ; to cohabit. 

If he be raamed, and bed With his wife. Wiseman. 

B^-dAb'BLE, V. a. To bespatter; to besprinkle. 

Bedabbled with the dew and torn with brieis. Shak. 

f Blgl-DAFF', V. a. To make a fool of. Chaucer. 

71, A name applied to the sacred 
books of the Buddhists in Burmah. Malcom. 

B 5-DAG 'GLE, v. a. To bemire ; to bedraggle ; to 
binear with Avot dirt. Rwkardson. 

BED'— ALE, 71. An entertainment at a country 
Avedding among poor people in England. Ash. 

t B 5-1) A RE', 7). a. To defy ; to dare. Peeh. 

t B 5-DARK', V. a. To darken. Goicer. 

B5-BARK'BN (-d'Jtr'kn), ?j. <r. To obscure ; to dark- 
en. “ This gloomy day bedarkeued hirn.” Ilacket. 

B5“1)ASH', V. a. To strike against ; to dash; to 
besprinkle. “ Trees bedashed Avdth rain.*’ Shak. 

B5-dAU‘B', v, a. To daub over ; to besmear. 
“ Bedaubed in blood.’* Shak. 

B5-DAZ'ZLE, ?5. a. To dim by lustre ; to dazzle. 
“ Bedazzled by the sun.’* Shak. 

BED'-Bfro, A fetid house-bug ; Cimex lectzt- 
kudus, E7ig. Cyc. 

BJflD'-CIlAlR, n. A chair for the sick in bed, 
Avith a movable back. TK B7icy. 

BED'CHAM-B5R, n. A chamber for a bod. 

Lords of tlie bodchamher^ {Emr.) officers of the royal 
household under the giooiu of tiio stole. Crabb, 

BJBd'CLOTIIES (bSd'klSthz or hed'kloz) [bSd'kldz, 
<S\ W, J. Ja. K . ; bSd'klutfiz, P. F. It . ; b3d'- 
klsthz, colloquially^ l>3d'kl5/, ibbH.], 7i, pi. Cover- 
lets, sheets, <&c., for a bed. Shak. 

BEU'D5R, 1 ,;^ The nether stone of an cil- 

B5-DfcT'T5R, Jmill. JoJmsoii. 

t BfiD'D5RN, 71. [A. S.] A refectory. Weale, 

BED 'DING, n. [A. S. hedmg.'\ The materials of 
a bed ; a bed. 

Bedding and clothes I will this night provide.* ‘Bryd&n. 

BfiD'DlNG-MOULD'lNG, n, {^Arch.) Same as 
Budmouldino, 

t B5-Di5AD^ (l)?-d«d'), a. To deaden. ** Be- 
deaded and stupefied.*’ IlallyiceU, 

B5-DftCK', V, a. To adorn ; to deck. “ Shoes 
bedecked with precious stones.** Oldys, 

BlilD' 5-GUAR, or BfiD'5-GAR, n. An excrescence 
or gall termed SAveet-bner sponge, found on 
various species of wild roses, and produced by 
the puncture of a small insect, Uoblyfi, 

BE1)B'~h6t&SE, 71. [A. S. bead, a prayer, and 
house.'l A hospital or almshouse, Avhere poor 
people prayed for their benefactors. Joh)so7i. 

BB'DEL (bS'dl), 7i. A petty officer, — See Bea- 
dle. 

BE'DEL-A-K-Y CbS'dl"9"if9)> Extent of a bea- 

BE'DEL-RY (b«’dl-f?), J die’s offilce. — See 
Bmadleky. BlouTii. 

BEDB^'MAN, n, [A. S. bead, a prayer, and man."] 
One who resides in a bedc-house; one who 
prays for another ; a beadsman, P. Cyc. 

B5-DfiV'IL {b 9 -d«v'vl), v, a, 1. To orercome by 
ill treatment; to abuse. 

Recruited once more, I fongot ell my pe!ji, 

And wae jilted, und burnt, end dedMied again. Moore. 

He had been flayed alive and bedevUed, Sterne. 

2, To corrupt ; to spoil. FtcdUmll. 

{b9-dfl0> p’ BBDBWBB J BB- 

DEWING, EBDBWBD.] 1. To moisten wiiflb dew. 

The meet precious tears are those with which HjMven he~ 
dem the unbuded head of a soldier. 

2. To wet aa with dew. 

all the taare that should my heanm 

Be dro^ of to sanotUy thy head. Shak. 

(be-dflt’er),, tt* He who or that which 
oedewa. Sherwood, 
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f B5-DEW‘'Y (be-du'e), a. Moist Avuth dew. *‘Her 
bedeicy AA’ihgs.” Brewer, 

b£d'FEL-LOW, 71, One AA*ho lies in the same bed. 

Misery acquaints a man with strange bedjellows. Shak. 

BED'hAnG-{NG^, n. pi. Curtains for a bed. 
“The story of the prodigal is AA^th a thousand 
of these bedha7igingsJ* Shak. 

tB5-D!GUT' (b9-dxt0, o, a. DFrom dight.] To 
dicss ; to deck. Johnson. 

B5-dIgHT', a [From hedightf\ Adorned ; 

B5-piGIIT'5D, 5 decked. “ A maiden fine he- 
dightJ^ Gag, “ Whose outAA'ard garment hath 
been injured and ill hedigkted,” Milton. 

B5-DIM', V. a. To make dim ; to darken. Sidney. 

t B5 -dI§'MAL, V. a. To make dismal. 

B5-Di'ZEN (he-di'zn) [be-di'zn, S. TV. P. F. Ja. 
K Sm. R. ; be-diz'zn, IVb,], o. a. To dress out; 
to decorate gaudily. Headley. 

BED'LAM, n. [Corrupted from Bethlehem, the 
name of n ■^p1?c:iou‘« T nrdnn converted, 

in lo46, “u-p s i ■ : - 'i.e.] 

1. A hospital for lunatics ; a madhouse. 

A hundred bedlams, to entertsin the . . . Pui itans. Spelman. 

2. t A madman ; an inhabitant of bedlam. 

Let *' -1'’ pp-l '•“'1 vet t^o 

T 1 ,‘CM - • .1*^ M' . 

1 . .. ii. I.-* Shak. 

BED'LAM, a. Belonging to a madhouse ; insane ; 
crazy. beggars.” Shak. 

BED'LAM-fTE, n. A lunatic. “The nurse en- 
ters like a frantic hedlamiteJ' B. Jonson. 

BED'LAM— LIKE, a. Tlpsombling a maniac ; like 
bedlam. Bvdlrm-lu.e and laving.” DraytQ7i. 

Bj£D'LlN-5N', n. Linen for bcd^. Sjnollett. 

b£iD'MAK- 5R> One who makes beds. Addison. 

BfiD'MATE, n, A bcdfclloAv, Shak. 

BliD'MOULD-lN^j {Arch.) Any moulding be- 
tween the corona and the frieze. Weale. 

t B5-d6te', V. a. To befool ; to deceive. Chaucer. 

BfiD'6u-lN§, 7%. pi, [Ar. bedo7iai, wanderers.! 
Tribes of nomadic Arabs who Ih^e in tents, and 
are scattered, over Aiabia, Egypt, and other 
parts of Africa. Ed. Ency. 

bJ&D'PAN, n. A utensil for a person confined to 
his bed by sickness. Garth. 

t BfiD'PIIEER, w. [A. S. bed, and fera, a com- I 
panion.] A bcdfelloAV. B. Jonsoii. 

BIjD'PLATE, n. {Mech.) The foundation-plate 
of an engine, a lathe, &>c. Ogiloie. 

BED'POST, n. A post at the corner of a bed. 

BfiD'PRfiSS-5R, n. A heavy, lazy fellow. Shak, 

BLD'auiLT, w. A coverlet or counterpane, quilt- 
ed with cotton wool or eider down. W, Ency, 

B5-DRAg'GLE, V, n. To soil in the dirt. Swift, 

B5-DR£NCH', V, a. To drench ; to soak. Shak. 

BflD'RlD, a, [A. S. hedridda."^ Confined to the 
bed by age or sickness ; bedridden. Shak, 

b£D'R1d-DBN (b«d'rM-dn), a. Confined to the 
bed ; bedrid. Paley. 

BfeD^ElTE, n. The privilege of the marriage bed. 

Whom vowt are that no bedtdte ahall be paid. Shak. 

B&D^RddM, n. A room to sleep in. Todd, 

B5-0R5P', V. a. To besprinkle. Chaucer. 

BfiD'SiDE, n. The side of the bed. Middleton. 

BjfeO'SXAFF, n, A wooden pin formerly stuck 
into each side of a bedstead to hold the clothes 
from slipping. B, Jonson, 

BllD'STfiAD (bSd'stSd), n, A frame on which a 
bed is placea. Sioift. 

B£D’aT£P,n. A step for ascending a bed so high 
as to require it. W, Ency. 

b£d'STRAw, n. 1. The straw used for beds. Bacon. 

2. {Bot.) An odoriferous deciduous trailing 
plant, formerly used to strew beds with ; cheese- 
rennet bedstraw; GaUumverum. Loudon, 

B£D*SW31iEV-5R, n* One who is fa^se to the 


BEE-FLOWER 

nuptial bed or to marriage vows. She is a 
bedswerver. * ’ Shak, 

BED'TIcK, 71. A case to hold the feathers of a 
bed. Peiinajit, 

BfiD'TIME, 71, Time of going to bed. Shak, 

B5-d0ck', V, a. To put under water. Spenser, 

B5-D0NG', r, a. To manuie with dung ; to defile. 
“ Bedimged with calumny and filth.'** Puller. 

•f* B5-DUSK', G. To smutch. Cotgraoe. 

B5“I)tlST', V. a. To cover with dust. Sherwood. 

BED'wARD, ad. Towards bed. Shale. 

B5-DWArf', v, a. To make dwarfish. Loime. 

BED' WORK (bed'uUik), n. Work done in bed; 
secret planning , — opposed to open action 
*‘ Bedwork, mappery, closet-war.” Shak. 

B5-DVE' (bf-di*), V. a. To stain. SpeJiser, 

BEE, 71. [A. S. beo ; Dut. bie ; Sw. hi ; Ger, biene.] 

1. All insect that makes honey and wax. It 
belongs to the genus A277s, w'hich contains nu- 
merous species. 

The bee, amonfrst the flowers in spring, is one of the most 
chcciful objects that can be looked upon. Baley. 

So work the honey bees. 

Creatures that by a i ..lii, j nii^nre teach 

The art of order to a pecjded kiiifiaom. Shak. 

2. A social gathering of persons to do a job 
of work gratuitously, or to contribute articles 
of necessity for the benefit of one individual or 
of a family. [Canada and U. S.] BaHlett, 

3. pi, (^yfant.) Pieces of plank bolted to the 

outer end of the bowsprit, to reeve the fore- 
topmast stays through. Da7ia, 

BEE'-BIRD, 71. [Onuth.) The spotted fly-catchcr ; 
Musricapa gy'isola ; — so called from its catch- 
ing bees. Yarrell. 

BEE'-BB£aD, n. The pollen of fiowers collected 
by bees, as food for their young. Crabb, 

BEECH, n. [A, S, bece or hoc ; Ger. bUche ; Dut. 
huecke.“\ A well-known forest-tree, which bears 
a triangular fruit or nut ; Fagus. 

T’'r'"o, '** t^c 'not n' b^e-h, 

'I. V » !'• iai. I .tccioci. .1 1 ‘ 'll. Gray. 

BEECH'EN (bS'chn), a. Bolonging to tl^ beech ; 
made of beech. “ BedcAe/i vessws,” Oongrece. 

BEECH'gALL, n. An excrescence on the leaf of 
a beech, containing the maggot of a fly. Ash, 

BEECII'mAst, n. The fruit of the beech; — 
called also beechnut. Booth. 

BEBOII'NtJT, n. Beechmast. C7-aig, 

BEECII'OIl, n. An oil made of beechmast. Ash. 

BEECH 'Y, a. Made of beech; consisting of 
beech.* “ A fieecAy garland.” Fletcher. 

BE j^EAT'5R, 71. {Ornith.) A bird that feeds upon 
bees ; Merops apiaster , — See MEBOPiNJB.G?*ay. 

BEEF, n. [Gr. /So&s; L. bos, ho7m\ Fr. bceuf, a 
bull, an ox, or a cow.] 

1. The flesh of neat-cattle, or of bulls, oxen, 
and cows. 

Or give us of your brawn, if ye have any, 

Bacon, or or such thing as ye find. daxmer. 

2. t A bull, ox, or cow. 

These are the beasts which y o shall eat: the betf, the sheep, 
and the goat. JDeut. xiv, 4. Tram, of 175k 

3. pL beEve§. Oxen, bulls, and cows con- 
sidered as fit for food. 

Ye shall offer at your own will a male without blemish of 
the beeves, of the sheep, or of the goats. Lev. xxiL 19. 

BEEF, a. Consisting of the flesh of black-cattle, 
or neat-cattle, “ A de^steak and . . ale.” Swift. 

BEEF— EAT-5R (bsfs-t^r), n. 1. An eater of 
beef; — a stout, hearty, fat fellow. 

2. [Fr. btfffeiier, an officer or servant who at- 
tended at the b^et or sideboard.] A yeoman 
of the King of l^gland’s guard. Johnson. 

3. ( Ormth.) An African bird, so termed from 

its habit of taking from the backs of cattle the 
larvse of insects; Buphaga Africana. — See 
Bufhaginjk. Bra7\de. 

BEBP'ING, n. A bullock fit for slaughter. [Lo- 
cal, English.] MMmU. 

BEE'-FL0W-5R, n, {BotJ) A species of the plant 
foolstones ; Ophrys apijera. Lomon. 
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BEGGARIiY 


BEBF'STBAK, n, A slice or steak of beef broiled, 
or for broiling. Garrick, 

t BBEP'-WIT-T®D, a. Dull; stupid. *‘Thou 
mongrel, heef-wittcd lord ! ” l$hak, 

BEEF'-WOOD (-wud), 71, The wood of an Au- 
stialian tree. It is of a reddish color, hard and 
close-grained, and used chiefly for line orna- 
mental work. Craig* 

BEE'-CiAR-DEN (bo'gir-clu)j A place for bee- 
hivc.s; an apiary, Mortimer, 

BEE'-GLfTE, 71, A substance with which bees 
cement the combs to the hives and close up the 
cells — called also 2>ropolis. Buchana7i, 

BEE'inVE, n, A box or case for keeping bees. 

Or rob the Itcvkive ol’ itn golden lioard. Th'lnilh 

BEE'-IlOllSK, 71, A house or repository for bees ; 
an apiary. Ooldsmith. 

BE ELD, or BIBLD, n. [A. S. hehUdaHt to cover.] 
Shelter; protection; refuge, [North of Eng- 
land and Scotland.] 

Tlua Ih our beeld the blustoring winds to shun, J'\ilrfax, 
But thou beneath the landom hwUI 

O’ olod or fltanc. liurm, 

BKE'-LTNE, 71, A Straight or right line, such as 
bees taJvO in returning to the hive. Uobh, 

[Ilcb. Banhzvhuh, 

fly-go<l, i. 0, (Ichtrjjyer of flies,] A god of the 
Phili.stines, who had a famous temple at Ek- 
ron ; the prince of the evil angels or deni on s ; 
Satan. liohinaun, 

BEE'-mAs-T^IR, n. One who keeps bees. ‘‘They 
that arc hvv^7Hmtcr9,'*^ Morfitner, 

t (Mus,) A semitone.—- See Biimoi.. 

There he Intcrvenient in the rise of eight, iu toiios, two 
or hivIf-notcR. Hunm, 

BEE— MoTII, 71, An insect pernicious to bees; 
— called also the ^cax^nioth, ihm'ia, 

BREN (btii) [bln, K, \V*J, *Sm. Tf?;. ; ban, P, l\ 
Ja, K, /f.], />. from the verb /ie.— Hccn as well 
as ben was nu cituitly used a« a verb in the pres- 
ent tense, instead of be* 

Huch cartidy inetala toon coniunictl /mt. Simmr, 
n. An evei'grecn tree of Halabar, the 
leaves’of which arogood for the headaehe. Crabb, 

BEE It, n, [A. S. fteor, here* barley: Goi\ ^ i>ut, 
bm\ beer ; Fr. hihr. ] 

X. A fermented liquor, chiefly made of mult 
and hops, Brande. 

2. A fermented li<iuor made from an infusitm 
of roots and herbs with molasses or sugar ; as, 
“ Epruce-6eer/^ Ac.— .See SyuruK-HUKU. 

BEEB'-BAb-UBL, ?». A Imrrtd which holds beer, 

BBflR — <»LASS, 7U A glass for beer. IIi(dib7'aH, 

BKfeR -B'lOsE, », A house where beer is sold. 

Bi;iR'-Mt:Ai?-i;RR (b«f'iii«zh-yr), n. The meas- 
ure by which beer is sold. * As/t, 

n* A shop where beer i» sold ; a 
beer-house ; an ale-house. Ec, Uev, 

BIi£6T'{NOI^V ^ pi* BzKsriNOs. 

n* The substance which forms the 
cells of bees. f Vc, 

BfefjT, n. [L. fifflfa; Oer. Dut, Wef; Fr. 

bette,] A plant and Its sweet esculent root, of 
the genus lieta^ of which there are several vari- 
eties. The two moat eommon are the red and 
white beet, extensively cultivated In gardenn. 
THe Inter is raiaed in great ahunaance in 
France and Germawy, for the sugar which it 
yields. Loud^* 

8fe6''TLR ». [A. S. biUt or bvH, a mallet.] 

X, A heavy mallet or wooden hammer. 

By Htthfleof wiidjeeR and v. nn htuiKi* H nut of 
waaR m ftHWif weRiimw n c. « «*. .'<tutin*iii < t, 

2. [A* B* or (Ent,) An insect hav- 
ing horny -fore wings ; n coleopterous insect, of 
which thm are many apcoles ; Smrabmm, 

Tl»« n*«»f tUnt w<' iipnn. 

In otwrKniil nuiSTince. findrt a paiftS oi /(«*** ^ 

At Mihi.n M mm&t uSAdtr, 

Bill'TLE, p, ft. To jut onl t to hang over. 

f>i h, Hm' .In ii.lfitl nnmmit of the rlW 

'1 itur Vrf « t»'< r hit) tiUo tbt; g|sl« 


BEE'TLE-BLIND, a. Blind as a beetle. Mirror. 

BEE'TLE-BR6W, n, A prominent brow. “ His 
blobbcr lips and beetle-brows,'* Dnjde7i, 

BEE'TLE-BROWed (bS'tl-brbfld), a. Having 
prominent brows. Nowell, 

BEE'TLE-IIEAD, n, A stupid fellow. Craig, 

BEE'TLE-IlfiAD-jpD (bs'tl-hea-od), a. Having a 
large or thick head; loggerlieaded ; stupid; 
duU. “ Beetle-headed i flap-eared knave.’* tihak, 

BEE'TLE-STOCK, n. The handle of a beetle. 
“ A beetle-stock of thy master’s will.” Spenser, 

BEET'LING, jfj. <z. Jutting out. Craig, 

BEET'llAD-lSII, [Fr. Sc^^craoe.] A sort of red 

BEET’RAVE, ) ^ect ; Loudon. 

BEEVE^ (bCvz), n. ; pi. of beef. Bulls, oxen, and 
cows, as lit for food. — See ’B eep. 

BIjI-fAll', 13. a. [A. S. hefcallen^ to happen.] 
[f. IIKPELL ; pp, BEFALLING, BEFALLEN.] To 
betide ; to happen to; to overtake. 

Platfi la* s ’t ilown ii., n prti'iMplo. ■‘but v hutover Ir permit- 
ted to /k .nil :> jimiiKi'i I !:u‘i, iii li c or dmth. (‘oiuiuns 
to lltH goO<l. >y>< ctnttn'. 

B^-FAll', V, «. To happen ; to take place. 

<>, U*t nu* stay, wlmt may hitath NArjjt. 

RP-FIT', r. (t, [/. BUFITTEI) ; pp, BEFITTING, BE- 
FiTTMi).] 'I’o he suitable or proper for; tt) suit; 
to lit ; to beeom(‘. 

T will IiriHff yon where hIic «It8 
(Had in (.pleiidor, a» ftt'Jtts 
Her deity. 

UfcM'’lfT'TiNt;, p. a. Becoming; suitable; fit; 
proptT, “ Robes his degree.” Ih^ayton, 

BR-FLAT'TRR, v, a. To cajole by flattc^ry ; to 
ply with flatteay, Qii, Per. 

Bp-FLoW^lglU, V, a. To besprinkle with eruptions 
or spots. Uohhes. 

V, a. To cover with foam. Eusden, 
i». a. To involve in fog. Irvi7ig. 

BR-f66l', r. «. To infatuate ; to make a fool of. 

JeroUottin tlinuKht xtollcy tlio hi>ht piety, tliough in notidtn; 

Bfi-FORE', [A. S. beforaitJ} 

1, I^reeediug in space. 

wnio«httn#K> 

them In tt chiiul mid pillar <if tire. Milton, 


2. rrccediiig in time ; prior to. 

And theri* wom at» day like that lugun' it «r after It. 

Jmh, X. U. 

3. Preceding in rank, dignity, or worth. 

John bare wltneaR f»fh}ni,Rii\!nfr, !!•■ tbit ('oaictb after me 
in prt'tVrrrd fxjort' met tor he was \*nri lui*. u lA 

4. lu the ]»r{‘seuee of; face to face with, 

lie drfRHcd idmaelf In hbi beat habit h* aiuiear itf/off hit 
pKtn»n, ifrptlfH, 

5. ITiider the cognizance of, for triiiU for 
judgment, or for «ome purpose of legal jurisdic- 
tion* 

Bath paitl«>f ahAll come ihn )ud|E«. Ktoxh xxU. 0. 

6. Near to th© front of; as, “ Before the 
denk ” ; “ Before the Are.” 

Bf/orr the rW, fvVhttt.) OKivlng In the direction of 
tlic witiil, so UK to tm iiiuiolied by its full force. 

mi-rfUiK', ffrf. 1* In the direction of the front. 

J(»t4b RAW that ttii< hattia was a{{aiatt him fuptrt and iHdiind. 

a .Sum. X. a. 

2. In advance ; fiirtlter onward. 

^ Thini *rt m* Air 

Tlu> fewlAfSt wini'fit j. ,« h s1,>w 

T..*.*iruk«'Ui.r. Bhnk, 

B, In time past; formerly; of old, 

Tha XMl fava JfiA twloa m much m he had Ikidarw, 

Jeh xtil. 10. 

Ts«RMUMm.nMitlMr* whadlkiwwA^ Dn/dm, 

4. To a oertain time mentioned ; hitherto* 

LaUad III hw lataeiliRd imnidiixM ifrisieo, 

nf.-PollfF-.orr-«lD, «. PIMi «V i!«i»tionrd tH‘- 
foro* Ihr. Alfrtt. 

t B?;-r6RE'-<!6.|Na, n. Preceding. UtHkm, 

B$-F6XE'HANTb ad. In a etate of anadj^tjUm 
or preoccupation ; previofisly* 

ByliiyiimAiwn thiff it<^ Amndanim^fc^^ 
wcnl ft>rwai4 In due euftitw. tkmm* 

nif,-F6RF.'ii^.\in o. Supplied with an ftcenmit- 
Ifttlon of property ; forehanded* 


Pt-ancer’i hf>n«(» is at this time rich and much h^or<:1utnd\ 
for ic luii'i Liid up revenue thcbC thirty-aevou years, liacon, 

BB-PORB -MEN-TIQNED, a. Mentioned before. 

Bjp-FORE'TiME, ad. Formerly ; before. 

lie that is now called a prophet wr" ..pp- 

J - . ■ -N . 

t B^I-PORN’, pt'ep. & ad. Before. Ftmfax. 

f Bljl-FORT'UNE (b^-fort'yun), v,7i. To happen to, 
1 wish all good hejortme you. NAoL 

Bjp-PoUIj', Ti, a. [A. S. hefglan.'] To make foul ; 
to soil ; to pollute ; to foul* Todd, 

BB-FRi'iC’KLE (-frclc'ki), 7\a. To freak; to color 
with various spots. ** Hillock . . . with . . , 
primroses befrcvklcd," Fletcher, 

Rlji-FRIENn' (be-fieud'), V, a. [f. BEPRTBNDKl) ; 
pp. BEFlllENDING, ItKFBlEN DEI).*] To UCt US a 
friend to ; to bo kind to ; to favor. 

Be thou the lirst true tueiit to 

IhH praiH(> is tost who stays till uU eoinmond. Pope, 

Bgl-PRlENiyM^JNT, n. Act of befriending. Foster. 

m:- FRINGE', V. a. To adorn with fringes. Fnll€t\ 

Blji-PUR', r. a. To adorn with fur. F. Bntkr, 

BEG, or BEG 11, n. [Turk,] A prince ; a bey, — 
S<‘e Bey. 

[From hag, Skm7ier. ^Vedgwood, — Ocr. 
hvgeh7'aii.\ h'. »ntHmi);yjp. itEGCiiNG, itKCKH-in.] 

‘l. To setdt by pidition ; to eiilreat for; to ask 
canit‘stly and witb humility. 

lie went to Filato, mul itw*'d the bcaly of J*‘hus. 

Mntt, Nvn. r»S. 

2. To lake for granted; to assume without 
proof; as, “To beg the question,” 

Wo have wotlteiftfed any principles fur the proof of tlifR. 

JiuniH 

Syn. — A sk. 

BRG, V, 71. To ask alms, as one in want. 

1 cjinnoi dig; to ln'i/ X ittn aslumied. /M'e xvl. S, 

71, A Bengal land measure, nliout one 
third of an aero. Jlfuni/ton, 

B^-gAn', 2. from beghi, See Begin. 

B|;1-</EMS r. a. To adorn as with gems. “ The 
lawn begcfiuned vrith d<‘\vdrops.” Seoft* 

B5;-«KT^ r. a. [A.M. begetan, to get,] [/. liluiOT 
or begat; tj;;- uhgettino, biiggttkn or «e- 
<»oT.i 

1. To gtmcralc; to procreate; to be the fa- 
ther of ; to get. 

’T was hi* tiw- noble Claudtiin raci* ftfffttt, Bttftien, 

2. To produce ns elfcctH ; to olitain. 

ff ti> \in\ I* tb<‘ tliinv viiu gnvc in I'iiurge 

iit'tf, t jLciii nuppoii''! ,, hi* iuippv , tlicn. Sloth, 

Bg-GflT'T^lR, n. One who lu*gctH, Brgtlnh 

BBG ’GA-hhBi G* Thntuuiy he begged. BuHer, 

Bfc<y(J^U, n, 1. One who begs or asks alms ; 
one who lives by begging; a mendicant. 

Htt ralw'tli up t!te i»o< r rmt of the dust, and Ufticth up tho 
bCfUfttr Irniti th(' 4liingbtll, M net tb* in ,ii'iipiu* prim t h I ,Sttm, 

2, One who takes fur granted what ought to 
b© proved, [u,] 

Thm ihttmafullr'jj^wxof prlttclplvfiwiumnto tbmisvivw 
tu iu«fi uf maiMUt, 7 iliotmn, 

BkG’GAR* I** <i* [** WBOnAHKIi; pp* BErKUHlNO 
biuh/ahigi.] 

1, To reduce to beggary ; to impoverish. 

Aft* v«lt «<» 

tiir till I {’•Kilt III til. ..ml tot bi'i t itit*. 

\\h<t<it li.Mxl b-ith liiivti «t jitui 1.1 Ut,< 

And '/ 3 mil', St' t \»r.' Skah. 

2, To exhaust j to surpusN ; to exceed. 

I .tl ),t I 

/all Mmh* 

itijroMt -BRAt, ft. A child that beg© j a beggarit 
ehlld; lirayim* 

Meanneoa; poverty. VdaL 

2r.<yGAft-r*Y, n. Idkcahegwar; destitute ; poor; 
indigent; needy; itie.tn; eontempTible;— used 
both of persons and things. 

Ill h»^ ai. UUi*. '» uuoi Iv , ««rt t.f uw to 
thi‘ puiiUr. 

Umr tttvw ye afftMu li» ttie wi'Xk tail ttruf/oA;/ eU ^ 

t3n!L«-6MI ASJKCIT. 

nfjn*QAn^JAi,ad, Meanly; poorly; dc»nle»bly. 
** It li liU delight to dwell beffgarlg,'* HodUn 
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BfiG'GAEU-MAID, n, A maid who begs. Shak, 

BfiG'GAR— MAN, 7i. A man who begs. Shak. 

BfiG'GAR— WOM-AN (b€g'gur-whni-?in), n, A wom.' 
an wlio is a beggar. ' Shak, 

B£g'GAR-Y, n. Indigence; extreme poverty. 
“A state of beggary for endless years.** Swift, 

BEG^GJNG, n. The act of asking alms. Spenser. 

BE-OHJiRD',n. [Ger.] 1. An importunate beg- 
gar ; a mendicant. 

2. One of an heretical sect, who, some by 
an ill-governed devotion, and a love of a lazy 
life, others out of a spirit of libertinism, would 
needs imitate the poverty of the Friars Mendi- 
cants. Alban Butler. 

B5-g1lt', p. a. Gilded over. B. Jonson. 

B?-GIN', V. 71 , [A. S. beginnan ; Ger. ^ Dut. be- 

ginnen ; Sw. hegynna.'] ' \i. began or t begun ; 

pp. BEGINNING, BEGUN-] 

1. To originate ; to take rise. 

From Nimrod first the savage chase hagaafu Pope, 

2. To take the first step ; to commence. 

I must liegin with nidimeuts of art. Shak. 

From that time Jesus bega7i to preach. Matt. iv. 17. 

V. a. To enter upon ; to commence. 

Ye nymphs of Solyma, begin, the song. Pope. 

Syn. — Befp.li and commence differ little in signifi- 
cation. Beffin a work , begin to write , commence an 
undertaking or operation; enter upon an employment 
or an oifice. 

t B^I-GlN', n, A beginning. Spemer. 

B^;-GIN'N5R, n. 1. He who begins any thing. 

Socrates maketli Iguatlus the first beginmr thereof. I/ooler. 

2. One in his rudiments; a young practi- 
tioner; a tyro. 

They are to beginners an easy . . . introduction. Booker. 

ng-GIN'NlNG, n. 1. The first origin or source. 

Wherever we place the hegmnxna of motion, the body 
moves and acts by a consent of all its parts. Svnft. 

2. That which is first ; the commencement. 

In the beginning^ God created the heaven and the earth. 

Ckn, i. 1. 

The fear of the Lord is the beginning of ■wisdom. Ps. cxi. 10. 

3. The rudiments or first grounds. 

Mighty things from small beginnings grow. JOrgden. 

Syji.«^Seo Origin, 

t BB-gTN'NING-l£ss, a. Having no beginning. 
** Beghmingless and endless duration.** Clarke. 

BP-jGTrd', V. a. [A, S. hegy7'dan^ or begirdan\ 
Ger, begi^rten?^ [*. beoirt or begirded ; pp. 

BEOIIllilNG, BEGIRT or BEGIRDED.] 

1. To bind with a girdle ; to gird, Johnson. 

2. To surround ; to encompass. 

TTther’s son 

Begirt with Brlfish and Armoric knights. MUton. 

3. To besiege ; to beleaguer. 

The noble city Nice, so strongly walled, 

We with our conquering host begirt around. Mir. for Mag. 

f B^S-jGYRT', V. a. To begird, B. Jonson. 

B&Q'LJSR-B&Of n. [TurkJ The chief governor 
of a province among the Turks, next in rank to 
the vizier. Bicaut. 

BfeG'LlgJE-BfiG-HO, n. A province governed by 
a beglerbeg. P. Oyc. 

t>. a. To cast a gloom over ; to 
darken. Badcock. 

BK-GNAW' (be-ttiiwO, V. a. [A. S. bei 
To bite ; to eat away. 


)hak. 

To 


+ Bip-GOD^ V. a. To deify; to treat as a god. ** To 
the height of their begodded condition?* More. 

B]e;-G6KB' (be-jB(»uO» imiefj. [Imp. be and go^e."] 
An exclamation of command naving the force 
of a verb in the imperative mode ; — ^o away ; 
haste away. Wretch, h^om J ** Goldsmith. 

a. [A« S. prefix be, and Eng. p. 

poae.l 

X..Goiie fiur, as in weal or woe. be^ 

gomJ* Gemr. Worse Browne. 

2. Decayed. [Local, En^and.] BalUweU. 

ME- GO (.Bot.) A genua of tropical planU 

having unequal-sided leaves. P. C^. 

B9-G6ftE0* (b$-g»rd^>, p. a. Smeared with gore. 
“ Monsters . . . grisly, all hegored** Spenser. 


BJ5-g6T*, ». & p. from beget. See Beget. 

Bjp-GOT'TEN (be-g8t*tn), p. from beget. See Be- 
get. **Ba.se begotten on a Theban slave.** jDryrfew. 

t B^J-GEAVE', V. a. To bury ; to engrave. Gower. 

BB-GREA§E*, V. a. To daub or soil with unctu- 
ous or fat matter ; to grease. Minsheu. 

BB-GRIME', V. a. To soil with dirt deep im- 
pressed. “ Begrimed and black.** Skak. 

BB-GrO'D^E*, V. a. \he and grudge.'l p. be- 
grudged ; pp. BEGRUDGING, BEGRUDGED.] To 
envy the possession of; to grudge. Shaftesbury. 

BJgl-GUiLE' (be-glF), «. a. \he and guile.l p’. 
BEGUILED ; pp. BEGUILING, BEGUILED.] 

1. To impose upon ; to delude ; to cheat. 

The serpent me begmJ&tL, tend I did eat. Mlton. 

2. To evade by deception ; to deceive. 

’T la yet some comfbrt. 

When misery could beqmle the tyrant’s rage, I 

And finistratc his proud wiU. Shak. \ 

3. To cause that to be unnoticed or forgot- 
ten which may be attended with tedium, unea- 
siness, or pain ; to amuse ; to divert. 

My spirits grow dull, and fain I would beguile 

The tedious day with sleep, Sbal. 

By sports like these are oR Ms cares legtaled. Goldsmith. 

Syn. — See Amuse. 

BB-GU1LE*M|;NT (be-gil'm?nt), n. The act of 
beguiling. John Foster. 

B^l-GUIL'JglR (b?-gll'er), w. One who beguiles. | 

t B^-GUIL^ING-LY, ad. In a manner to beguile. 

t BB-GUIL'TY (be-gii^te), u. a. To render guilty. 
“ BeguiUy thine own conscience.*’ Sanderson. 

Bk-OUIB' (ba-g&ng' Or beg- win*), n. [Fr.] An- 
other name for the Beghard s$ct, formed by 
several poor laymen and women, who affected 
a voluntary poverty, under which they covered 
an infinite number of disorders and crimes. 

Alban ButUr. 
(ba-|dn'), n. [Fr.] A female of the 
Beguin sect. 

Bip-GtJM*, V, a. To daub with gum. Smft. 

BE ^O&M, n. A title given to a Hindoo princess 
or lady of high rank, Hamilton. 

B^J-gOn', p. from begin. See Begin. 

BB-HALP' (b^-lidf), n. [A.S. behefe, gain.] Ben- 
efit; advantage; interest; account; behoof. 

It shall bo a statute fbr over ... on the behalf of the chil- 
dren of Israel. Exod. zxvii. 21. 

The eyes of the Lord nm to and fVo throtigjiout the whole 
earth to sliow himself strong in the behaW of them whose 
heart is perfect towards him. 3 Chrem. xvi. 0. 

tBB-HAp/PEN (bc-hfip*pn), v. n. To happen. 

Which nnto any knight behappen may. SpCTuer. 

BB-HAVE', V. a. [A. S. behahban, to restrain ; 
Ger. behahenl\ p. bemaved ; pp. behaving, 
BEHAVED •] 

1. t To restrain ; to govern ; to discipline ; 
to subdue. 

But who his limbs with labors, and his mind 

Behaves with cares, cannot so easy miss. Spenser. 

With such sober and unnoted passion 

He did behave his auger. Shak. 

2. To carry ; to conduct ; — used with the re- 
flective pronoun ; as, “He behaves hiTTise^ ill.** 

We behaved not oursehiee disorderly among you. 3 Then. 

Syii.-“To behave and to demean are commonly 
used witli the reciprocal pronoun in the same eense ; 
as, He himself or he demeans himself well or 

ill.” To conduct is often used in tlie same manner, to 
carry somotimes, and to comport rarely , ns, “ He ctm- 
ducts himself well ” ; “ He carries himself well ” ; 
“ He comports himself well,” 

BB-HAVE*, V. n. To act ; to conduct one’s self ; 
as, “ He behaves well.** Johnson. 

BB-HAVBD' (b9-havd0, «• Conducted; or- 
dered ; as, “ Well hehaved.^^ 

BB-HAv*I<PE (be-h5v*yttr), n. Act or manner of 
behaving ; conduct ; demeanor ; manner ; de- 
portmeirt; carriage. 

And he duunged Kls behoudor before firem, oiod foigned 
Mmielf mod in mdr hands. 1 Sam. lA 

One man sees how much another man is a foot, wh^ 
de^Ueates his btAavdor to love. Shak. 

To be upon onefs behasnor, to be in a state of csiition 
or restraint from the idea that one’s behavior is to 
be noticed, and to be followed by important cow- 
quences To be, or to be pvt upon, one* s good behavior, 


a phrase of the same import as the preceding, and 
now naore frequently used than that. — JGurmg good 
behavior, ^Legislation..) while the conduct or manner 
in administering the duties of an office is such as the 
law contemplates. 

Syn. — RcAarfor relates especially to the corporeal 
actions, and to the minor morals, of society ; conduct, 
to the mental actions, and to the highei morals. Be., 
havwr is more versatile than conduct-, behamor in 
company, at the table, or in public ; conduct in one’s 
station or course of life- Carnage., manners, deport- 
ment, and demeanor are different species of behaiior. 
Carriage and manners respect education, and aie ac- 
quired 5 deportment and demeanor have moie connec- 
tion w ith disposition, and are native. Easy carnage , 
polished manners ; modest deportment ; mild demeanor., 

BB-HEAD* (be-hgd*), vi. a. [A. S. beheafdian.'] 
It. BEHEADED ; pp. BEHEADING, BEHEADED.] 
To decapitate ; to deprive of the head. 

I think it was Caligula who wished the whole eity of Rome 
had but one neck, that he might behead them at a blow. 

Addison. 

BB-HfiAD*|NG, n. The act of severing the head 
from the body. HoUa7id. 

BB-HfiLD*, i. & p. from behold. See Behold. 

f BB-HELL', u. a. To torture as with the pains 
of hell. “ Did behell and rack him.** Eewyt. 

BE'HB-MOTH [bS'he-mSth, W. P. J. F. Ja. Sin.\ 
be-hem'oth, S.', be-hSm'oth or be'h^-mSth, K.', 
be-he*moth, Ash, Nares^ Maunde 7 ''], n. [Heb. 
great beast,] An animal described in 

Job, by many supposed to be the elephant; but 
some suppose it to be the hippopotamus, and 
others the extinct animal iguanodfon, the fossil 
remains of which are found. Brande. 

Behold now behemoth, which 1 made with thee; he eateth 
grass as an ox. Job xl. 16. 

BE'HBN, n. [Ar.] (Boi.) An old name of the 
bladder campion, or spattling-poppy (Silerze i»- 
jdata or Ctictdtalics hehen), and also of a species 
of Centaurea, Gray. 

n. [A. S. hehm, a self-command, 
promise, behest ; he and h^s, a command.] A 
command ; a precept ; an injunction. 

Her tender youth had obediently lived under her paxenti* 
behests. 


On high hehfsfe his angels to and fro 

Paesed frequent. MiUon. 


fBB-HlGHT' (bq-hit'), v. a. [A. S. heheetasi, to 
promise.] [i. 

HIGHT.] 


BEHOT; pp. BEHIGHTING, BE- 


1. To promise. “The journey which he 

had behight.** Spenser. 

2. To intrust; to commit “The keys are 

to thy hand behight.** Spenser. 

3. To call ; to name. 

Why of late 

Didst thou hehight mo bom of English blood? Stpenser. 

4. To command; to order; to direct. 

So, taking courteous CPng*, he behight 

Those gates to be unbarred. . Bpenser, 

6. To address ; to speak to. 

Whom soon as he beheld be knew, and thus behsght. i^penser. 

0. To inform ; to assure. 

In right ill array ^ 

She was, with storm and heat, I you bentghi. Chauetr, 

7. To intend; to mean; to design. 

Words sometimes bear more than the heart behighteth. 

Mtr jorMag, 

8. To reckon ; to esteem ; to consider. 

A knight much better than thyself behxght. Spenser. 

BB-HiND', prep. [A. S. behindan.'\ 

1. In a position towards the back of j at the 
back of; in the rear of; as, Behind the 
house ; ” “ Behind the hill.” 

And when Saul looked behind him, David stooped w^th 
• his fees to the eartii. , 1 Aktm. xaiv, 8. 

2. Bemaining after the death of a person. 
What he gave me to publish was but a smsll port of ■what 

he left behind Mm. 

3. Coming after in rank or excellence. 

For l suppose I was not » whit behind the veiy chl«^ 
ap^es. 3 Cor, ad. 6. 

L At the back ; in the rear. 

^ A^gj^ wowHfm come la the press behsnd, 

2. Backwards ; back ; as, “ To look behind.** 

3. Out of sight 5 not brought forward, 

We ooainot be sure that there is no evidence behind. Zodba 

4. At a distance back in time or place. 

Forgetting those things which are btJand. PhB. ifi. lA 

The tempest itself logs behind. Chwper. 
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BJI-TITnD'hAnd, ad. In a state of ‘bac'kwardness 
with respect to something to be doney or of de- 
ficiency in the means of meetinsj expenditures. 
To be half a year hMndhwnd.*' Adduon, 

D^I-HIND^hAnd, a. Backward; in arrears ; tardy. 

The country arc very much behindhand. Spectator, 
In my behindhand Blackness. ShaL. 

(bein-)y n. One of a sect of mys- 
tics who adopted the philosophical views of 
Jacob Behmon, a shoemaker of Upper Lusatia, 

LI>S rt. FA. 8. behealdan, to behold ; br^ 
by or near, and healdan^ to hold.] [t. BEiiELn ; 
pp, 'DEHonDiNO, BiiiiP 4 LT>. — Beholdm^ once 
used as the past participle, is not now used ex- 
cept as a participial adjective.] To see, in an 
emphaticai sense ; to observe attentively. 

Th<* Saviour comes by nu clout bJlr ^11 foi ctoUl. 

Hoar him, yc (loaf; and allyc blind, hfhold. rope, 
Syn. — A poi’vson bcholda that which excites inter- 
est or admiration ; he nces involuntarily ; looke atton- 
tivdv ; ahsrroen and tuews carefully. 

** Tlie cycB open to .‘»ro, turn to Jnnk nt^ fix to behold, 
and roll to view,” Trusler, — See t3EE. 

BJ01-IIOLD^ V* n. To direct the eye towards. 

Then Moses tiemblod, and durst not behold, Acte vii. .'12. 

BB-noLD', Sec ; lo ; observe. 

lieknld^ I am witli thee, and will keep thee. <7«n.xxvni. 15. 

BJB-noi/DBN (hc-hdi'dn), p, a, [Participle of 
behofd^ taken in the seuso of its primitive Sax- 
on roots. — Roe liurroLT).] Obliged; bound in 
gratitude ; in debted. 

1 think mysojf miftUtily hokolden to you f<)r the roprolu'n- 
ilon you gave tin. Addimn. 

t n, Rtate of being obliged. 

** To aekimwledge his beholdmness,** Bidnet/, 

BE-rioiJ)'pIl, n, Oiui who beholds or sees; a 
looker-on. Did make /Wttz/rfeyvif wink/* Sha/c, 


bBIji-HOBD'lNt}, («, Obliged; beholden. “ Shall 
wo be bekoldintj to you ? ’* tihak. 


P5-nofjD'|NO, n, 1. At»t <if seeing ; observation. 

The revenge# we are houiul to take un>on your tniUoroui 
father uro not tit for yo\u uhttldmu, Shnk* 

2. t OliHgation. ** Love to virtue, and not to 
any particular bf^hiddin^9,** Oa}ri&, 

t BfI-n6Ln'|NG-NKsa, «. Rtnte of being obliged. 
** X seemed to shun beJicidinpnfsn,'** Donne, 

BE-ri6N'5lY (b^i-Utln'w9)» «. a. To sweeten with 
honey. Shenmxl, 


B5-ll66P^ n. [A. 8. hehodnn, to he fit ; hehefe, 
gain, benefit.] Profit ; ndv.iutag*' ; behalf. 


No mean n^eiimiienee it brlngf 
T(» your fjehoot* 


Miftwi, 


f RBl-n66v*4-nrJ'J, a. Fit ; e.xpcdient. IVltd, 

r, a, [A. 8. be/w/ian; Dxit, be/toe- 
vem fciw. bf*hofwa?l p, ubuoovbd; pp, bk- 
HOOVINO, in;iu)ovi:n.] 

To be fit for ; to be meet for; to become;—- 
now used only impeTsonally with it 
Thu* It hehmH'ed Chriit tu iuf&r, xxlv. <iS. 


t B®-h66vk', Tn n. To be fit ; to he meet. ** Some- 
time b€h(ii>mih it to be cotmsellcd/* ("kauear. 


fBB-HddVXt*, ». Advantage; behoof. **I)e- 
vwea tbl» mean for my Mmtve,''' Chaucer, 

DB-tlMvF/FtyL, a, XThcful; profitable. **Ne* 
oessury and hekoocefuU* [e*] Bp, lUiU, 

tB$-Bd6vB'F&L-Lt, UaefttUy. !dp0n»er, 
f llB-lt6dv£'LY, Ueefiil ; yroitabde* Ohetmer, 
t BB-H6T', I. from hthighi, %ot*ear. 

t B^-h 6 «. Fit. — Set Bbhoovabx,b. 
Bi-ix6v£', V, 0 . See Bbhoovi. Mdm^h, 
t »|i-HdVB'F0L, 0 * Fit. See Bshootsvcx^. 
t BIt-lld VB^LY, «- See BiHooYBtT. Oonoer. 
TohowUt. 

Rll'INQ, p. front d«. BxItUng. — Bee Bn. 

UB'INO, N. X. Bxicteneei oppot^ct to nonentity. 

Mtxeiflil amd irr«i4«*u«, than aaveit m kiwgv np, fkntlor, 
CmMOw thiuf at y«i In beinff, Ornttep, 

Be VVliatever or Ime beinge 

MnpItnAthtr sahvituifu «t neeldaiiti sabitniiea k «lih«r 
in*«t«r<frinhtcl. Fkmhp. 


8, A person, animal, or thing existing. 

It is folly io seek the approbation of any bcina besides the 
supreme, occause no other can make a right jiidanient 

of us. .UWmoii. 

Animals are the only 6et«p» in nature which manifest sen- 
sation and spontaneous movements. Jirande, 

Syn.— See Existence. 

t BERING, C071J. Since; because that. 

Beinn life consisteth in the union of the soul unto the 
body, dcatli can be notliing else but the solution of that vital 
union. Pearson. 

tBll'lNG-PLACE, M. A place in which to be; 
local existence. Spenser, 

BE It SO. A phrase of anticipation. Suppose it 
to be so ; or of permission, Let it be so. Skak. 

B^;-JAPE', V, a. To tire thoroughly ; to weary. 
“ Lest you bejada the good galloway.’* Milton, 

t BIjl-JAPB', o. a. To mock ; to deceive, ** Flat- 
tery . . . the worthy prince to bejape*^ Gower, 

B^l-JAITN'DICE, V. a. To infect with the jaun- 
dice ; to jaundice. Qu, Rev, 

t a. To make a Jesuit of. Milton. 

r, a, [i. BK.TFAVF.LT4Kn ; pp. hf«tbw- 
E hr. I NO, HKJEWEELKn.] To adoru or decorate 
with jewels. Be. Rev, 

B|<l-jrrM’BLE, V. a. To jumble; to put into a 
state of confusion. Ash, 


Ilfl'KAII, 7%, A half-.shekcl. Bz, xx.xviii. 26. 

r. a. To kiss earnestly. B, Jonson, 

Bg-KNAVE’ (b5-n5v’), t>. a. To call knave. 

May satire ne’er befixil ye or Isrknm'c y c. Poiir, 

B?;-KNAW* (bc-nHwO, ». See Bkonaw. Shttk. 

BJJ-KNI'GIIT (b?-«lt’>, V, a. To confer^ knight- 
hood upon ; to knight. lYcst, Ree, 

B^I-KNAW' (b?-iia'>, t>. a. To ackiiowledg<^. ** He 
meekly bakmmeth his sin.” Chaucer, 

B£-LA^ROR, V. (t, [i, BELABOllRD; jpp. BELA- 

BOia.VO, BiaABORKB.] 

1. To work hard upon ; to ply dilig(‘ntly. 

If tlu« earth !« Maitored with eiiHiiu*, it yUdilolU corni. 

lUit'tow, 

2. To beat soundly ; to thump. 

irmncr llbinf mt«‘« um* of hi* !ioi(>i‘<i imu .ti>t|)ii4ni d w Hh fhi^ 
b\ 'HI iss in n livid Hfct' ii, tiuit h.uii Iiii /«//»- 
/wx ri/ by till ihv iiu^ m of tin* viiiiiKv. Siwrintor. 

t r. «* To fasten ; to belay. Bailey, 

Bp-liAlU-y, r, a. To adorn with lace. *♦ How 
to belaee and fringe ... I knew.” Beaumont 

Bgi-LAM*, n 0 . To beat; to bang. [North of 
England.] — See Lamm. Sherwood* 

t «. [Pr. bei amour, fair love.] 

Gallant; consort. Spenser, 

tBfcl/j^-MV, w. [Fr. 5ef ami, fair friend.] An 
intimate friend. ** His dearest belamyJ* Spenser, 

B£-X.AtkS t>, a. To retard ; to make too Into. 

fllowncM cannot Mo/e, nor hope drive on too fast. Datrmmt, 

Bg-LAT'^n, ». a. Benighted; made lute; hin- 
dered ; furuy. ** Homo belated peasant sers, or 
dreams he sees.** [tt.] Milton, 

Bg-LAT’?;n-Nf;«S, «, Baek^vardlncss ; slowness. 
” A certain belatedness in me.*’ [u.J Milton, 

Bg-LAllXP, r. 0 . To praise highly. }Vcst Rtr, 

f B|:-IjAve', 0 . 0 . To wash. Caekeram, 


t Bg-LAW'«!VB,e.«. To give law to. ** To have 
his oim aaered peti|de.’* Miiim, 


Bg-IiAY', «. 0 . {A. B, helmetan, to belay; Hut. 
heluapen,} [i. asLAlX) or liiH.AyEt> s pp* »«- 
layx'no, »x;i.axj> or bblatex).] 

1. To block up ; to bar. (.E-J 

Tlw tfMNHbr Iwfft si psis^ips Mas, Iksdm, 
% To besiege ; to Invest [it] 

jBo whvu AmblAn tliU* ve« Mnid u« round. % 0 iiisia, 

3* tTo overlay; to deemrato* 


All is « )»rk«t hf witi SM 

Of I.in«(dn tfivrti, Mor^/ nrHtt MlVft Imt i%KI«liWn 

4. (iVoiit) To make fast, a* a rope, by toms 
round a pin without hitehing It Bmmi. 

I [wniehp B* P.J. K; Bnt If. 5 bllslip W* F, 

B, Jo.], e. 4t [A. B, bsaiom,] [*** ; 

pp* tlKU HXNO, ttgtOEim.] 


L To eject wind from the stomach ; to emet 

All radishes breed wind, and provoke a man that cateth 
them to belch. Holland. 

2. To make a sudden or violent ejection. 

hoM. «>■«'’, *’nm hrl^'V*. 

Ii u’l. ‘..i.'l** I*- ■ I iM ■ '1"' 4‘ 111 ' w. Drjfden, 


II bSLCH, V. a. To throw out from the stomach ; 
to eject with force ; to cast forth. 


And, fat with acorns, brlrhed their windy food. 
As hurniufr A^tna from his boiling stevr 
Both belc/i out flame. 


Drf/dcu, 

4^v*M.vr. 


II BELCH, n. 1. Eructation. Jolmson. 

2. t Malt liquor. [Cant term.] Muddy 
belch.** Addison, “ Drunk with ficfcA.” Henuw. 


II Bi^LCH'jNG, n. Eructation. Arbut/mnt 

BEI/DAM, n, [Fr. belle dame, fair lady.] 

1. An old woman ; a grandmother. 

The lichhxm and the girl, the grandsire and the hoy. 

l>i avion, 

2. A hag ; an ugly old woman. 

1 Witrh. Wliy, how now, Ilocuh*? You look atigerly. 

Hec, Have I not reiison. /« hlnim a» you are, 

8ancy and oviu hold.'' Shok, 

t B?:-LEAGUE', V. a. To besiege. ITollmd, 

BE-LBA'GTJpR 0>9“le’gcr), v. a, [A. 8. belicpan, 
to surround; Out. heiv(fvren\ Ger. helagern, to 
besiege,] [/. ui:LKAorY:ui:i) ; pp. uelkaouku- 
INQ ; liELBAornitUTi.] To invesl, as a town of 
fortress ; besiege ; to beset. 

Tlio Trojan camp, then Meuffufred hy Turnu* and the 
T^atins. Ih'vdm, 

Bp-LEA'GU^IR-lglR, n. A besieger. Sherirood, 

t BIJ-T/EAVE', a, [A. S. belifun, to remaiii.fj 
To leave. “ There was nothing beleft** Gtneer* 

Bfcl-LKCT'ljllK, v,a. To vex with lectures ; lo 
leetuio to. ('oleridijf, 

mi-IiEE', r, a, {Xaut.) 'Po place on the lec side 
of, “ I . . . TuuHt be beleed and calmed,” Shah, 


BfcMd'JM'N ITR, n, [Gr. iHXfpvov, a dart.] {Pal) 
The internal shell of u fossil cephalopod ; the 
thunderstone. Brands 

BhStl)hUd<'VTB^,n, [Mod. L.] Belenmitc, 

t r. a. To infeet ns with the leprosy. 

*Gtvlepert*d with . . . ingratitude.” Beau, ^ FI, 


BKI, F.spniP n,; pL uBAttx Kst^ 

FttiT.s (Ua//tjs-prfl’). I Fr., ^VwmnV.] A wit; a 
imiu of wit ; a fine genius. Swift, 

n fir/ FRY, n, [FiOw L. btd/redus) Vr.beffroh an 

alarm-bell, a fninK’ for a bell, a wuteh-ttiwer.] 
A tower or place in whitdi bells are hung. Gay. 

fB^L-GARl)*, «- [Fr, bet eyard,} A soft gl a nee, 
“ Many false beit/ards*** Spenser, 

^ native of Belgium. Murray, 

hPJ/ijtFiiN, a. Belonging to Belgium. Ash, 

a, Xtelating to the Belgw^ aneieut 
tribes that inhabited the north of Oaul i — be* 
longing to Belgium. Clarke, 

B^'L{-AL, n* [Hcb, worthlfisncKs.] 

A personification of evil ; a wicked man ; Ba- 
tan. Calmet 

Wlwt concord hath Chri»t with IkUtd t 1 ('or. vl, 14 


B8-Ll'B£L, t». a. To traduce; to libel. Fuller* 
E' w, a* fje and A>.— A. 8, belseyan, 

to falsify, to belie ; uer. bslliysn,] [i. ; 

pp, IIRI.YING, «khrik) 

1. To represent falsely ; to falsify. 

Ihi wai nut buiind to hiiiiHvIf. Mr T, JVbrs. 

2. To eahimnkttt ; to slander. 

Then dmk btUr him, Ftrey ; th<m hrlktS hltii. Mak 

3. To give the Ue to ; to convict of falaehot»d. 
Thdlr tiwntbllftf heart* lmh« th*lr iMNirtlhl 

4. To counterfeit; to mimic, 

with iV tPf**®*^ .. 


0m thttadtr** aottad. Jkwdsik 

B£-LlfiF' (b^-wrk n* lA. B* gska/a, belief, faith. 
eeuliaieiiiMi ; te Mieve t Dm. feibefri 

1* Act of helieViiijt ; trust in the certalut;^ of 
that which ia not {Hmtively known ; cr<*dit given 
to testimony ; eonvietion of the mind arising 
firom evidence* 

Vittar* U bop*, httt fkrv*cnt %n hhrt W*ftwm, 

W« »!• iMit to aahiiUt tour imtlrnrtAwtlniKtt to dw ttiU/ *4 
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BELLUINE 


those ^Ings which are contrary to our understanding. We 
must have a reason lor that which we believe above our rea- 
Bon. jP/*, Whichcote, 

2. Faith ; confidence in the truths of religion. 

No man can attain bdi^ by the bare contemplation of 
heaven and earth. Mocker. 

3. The thing believed ; object of belief. 

Superstitious niopheciea are not only the UlUf of fools, 
hut the talk somcumes of wise men. Bacon. 

4. Doctrine ; opinion ; persuasion creed. 

Mahomet inculcated the heluif that there ia, v, as, and ever 
■will be, one only God. JV. Iroing. 

Syn. —-Trust in opinion, or in a statement of facts, 
is called belief \ in religious opinion or divine testi- 
mony, faiUi ; in pecuniary worth, credit ; in moral 
probity, coTijidfnce : — the articles of belief, creed. j 

t B^:-LIEF'Ftj-L, a. Having faith. VdaL 

tB^i-LlEP'FUL-NfiSS, n. Fulness of faith. UdaL 

B5:-LrEV'A-BLE (b?-isv'gi-bl), a. Credible. 

B^-LrEV'A-BLE-Nj&SS, n. Credibility. Goodwin. 

B^i-LIEVE', V. a. [A. S. geliefan, to believe, 
to trust ; But. geloovenJ] [t. believed ; pp, 
BELIEVING, BELIEVED.] To exercise belief m; 
to think to be true; to credit; to put confi- 
dence in. 

We know what rests upon reasons vre believe -what rests 
upon authority. Ilamiifon. 

Ten t*i«"«'i* d *'’i*i 2 * there are which we believe merely 
upon thi .1 1 « I'l ... O' credit of those who have spoken or 
written ui luuin. Watts, 

Syn. — See Think. 

B?:-LIE VE', V. n. 1. To have a firm persuasion ; 
to exercise faith. 

All things arc possible to him that hehrv>eth. Mark ix. 23. 

2. To suppose ; to deem ; to think. 

Tlioy arc, I beliat e, aa high as most steeples in England. 

Adt/tgon, 

To believe in, to hold as an object of faith. — To be- 
lieve on, to rest upon with confidence. 

1. One who believes ; one who 
accepts any thing as true ; as, “ A believer in 
astrology-’^ 

2. One who has faith in the doctrines of 
Christianity ; a Christian. 

Mysteries held by us have no power, pomp, or wealth, but 
have boon maintainod by the universal body ot true belmrrs 
from the days of the apostles. Siaift. 

3. (JEael. Hist.) One who had been baptized, 

in distinction from, the catechumen, who was in 
a course of preparation for baptism. Buck, 

B^I-rJEV'lNG, n. The act of exercising belief. 

BclUving of historical things.” Cudwoi’th, 

B^I-LfEV'lNG-LY, ad. After a believing manner. 

BJI-LlG HT' (b^-llt'), tJ. a. To display with light ; 
to illuminate. Cowley. 


summon the people, the sentence read out of a book, 
and a candle, wluch the priest held, thrown upon the 
ground and extinguished in token of the fate of the 
delinquent. 

Bell, book, and candle shall not drive me back. 

When gold and silver becks lue to come on. Shak* 

BJBll, V. n. To take the form of a bell ; to be- 
come bell-shaped, [a.] 

Hops, In the beginning of August, beU, and are sometimes 
npe. jl/ortwiier. 

t BJBLL, V. n. To bellow, Chaucer. 

BEL-LA-d6n'NA, 01 . [It. bella donna, fair lady,] 

1, A poisonous perennial plant, so called 

from its having been^ used by ladies as a cos- 
metic; the deadly nightshade; Atropa bella- 
donna. Loudon. 

2. A species of Amaryllis, so named on ac- 

count of its beauty and delicate blusliing flow- 
ers ; the belladonna lily. Loudon, 

BEL-lA'TRIX, n. [L., a female warrior.'] (As- 
iron.) A star in the constellation Orion, Hind. 

BELL'— CRAnK, n, (Meeh.) A rectangular lever 
by which the direction of motion is changed 
through an angle of ninety degrees j— so named 
from Its being the form of crank employed in 
changing the direction of bell-wires of house- 
bells. Ogilvie. 

B^LLB (bSl), n. [L. bellus, handsome ; Fr. belle, 
feminine of beau, beautiful, fair.] A young 
woman or lady admired for beauty and fashion- 
able accomplishments ; a gay young lady. 

My bcau6 . . , shepherda, and my bellw wood-nymphs. Tatler, 
And iu«t cs humor rose or fell, 

By nil ii>> a •.Ui^LOru or a belle. Goldsmith. 

BILLED (bSld), a. (Her.) Having bells affixed 
to it. “ A hawk rising jessed and belled.” Todd. 

BfiLLE-LfiT'TRlST, n. One versed in belles- 
lettres. [r.] Coleridge. 

BfiLLE-L^T-TRlS'TIC, I G.Relatingtobclles- 

BilLLE-L]g;T-TRlS'Tr.CAL, jiettres. **A bellet- 
tristical journal.” [a.] For. Qu, Rev. 

BEl-LMR'g-PHdJ^,n. (JPal.) A genus of fossil 
‘Gasteropoda, probably allied to Argonauta, 
characteristic of the carboniferous formation 
and some of the older strata. Brande. 

BELLES-LETTRES (bSl-lSt'tr) [bSl-la'tur, W. J. 
F.K.; bSMSt'tr, P. Ja. Sm. R. ; b«l'lgt-tr, JB. 
Wb.], n. pi. [Fr.] Polite literature ; the fine 
or elegant departments of learning, as rhetoric, 
poetry, criticism, and philology ; the writings 
of classical authors. Tatl^. 

BfeLL'-FASH-IQNED (-msh-und), a. Having the 
form of a bell ; bell-shaped. Mortimer. 


ad. Probably; likely. Shak. [In 
use as a colloquial or vulgar word- Fooby.] 

t B5-LlKE'LY, ad. Probably. Bp. Hall 

V. a. 1. To entangle as with bird- 
lime. ** As a bird in lime-twigs, the more he 
struggles, the more he is belimed,” Hobbes. 

2. To smear ; to soil. “ His foul hands are 
belimed with bribery.” Bp. Hall. 

B|i-LlT'TLE, V. a. [i. belittled ; pp. BELIT- 
TLING, BELITTLED.] To make little or less ; to 
diminish* Jefferson. 

[A word not authorized by English usage.] 

B)g;-HT'THNG, jp. a. Making little. BeUUling 
cares.” T.D.Wookey. 

t BIgl-LfVB', ad. Speedily ; quickly. Spenser. 


BfeLL, n. [A. S. hell, a bell ; heUm, to make a 
hollow sound ; Dut. bel] 

I. A hollow metallic vessel for giving a sound 
on being struck. 

Bid the merry beBs ring to thy e«r. ^lak. 


2. Any thing in the form of a bell. 
Where the bee etteki, there euek 1; 
In A qovelip’f tmU 1 lie. 


3. (Arch.) The body of a OodntM^m or eomh 
{K>mte capital, around which the foliage and 
volutes are arranged, called also a tamoour or 
drum. Weals. 


To hear the heU, to be the fitst, in alhuloii to the 
bell-wether of a flock of sheep — BeH, bosk, and can- 
dle, a phrase descriptive of the aotemn form of ox- 
eommunicatioa need in the Rom. Cath. Church in the 
tenth and eleventh centuries. The bell was tolled to 


B£LL'-FLOi^-^iR, n. (Bot.) A genus of decid- 
uous herbaceous plants ; — so named from the 
resemblance of the corolla to a little beU; 
Campamda. Loudon. 

BfiLL'-F^flND-liR, «. One who casts bells. 

BfeLL'— HANG-JpR, n. One who puts up bells. 

BfeLL'— hANG-JNG, n. Act of putting up bells. 
** Bell-hanging requires . . attention.” Vy. Bncy. 

•f* b£l'L{-bONE, n. [Fr. belle, beautiful, et, and, 
and bonne, good.] A woman excelling in beauty 
and goodness ; a bonny lass. Spenser. 

a. Warlike; martial* Archimedes 
... by his machines and belHo instruments.” 
Felling. The belUc Caesar.” FeUham. 

BfeL-Ll-C^iSB', ? (Xi^helUcosusi helium, vrsx^ 

b£l'LI-Oo0s, ) Inclined to war ; belli^rent. 
“Among bellicom nations.” Sir T. Smith. 

B£L'L|EJD, p. a. Having a belly ; or swelled like 
the belly;— used in composition. Below 
the usual size, and hig-beltidi.” \ Swift. 

tB5SL-Ll^f'*5JR-ATE, V. n. [L. beJUgero, belUgera- 
turn, to wage war; beUum, war, and gero, to 
bear.] To make war. Cockerem. 

B]61L-LX§^'RB.-£nCE, n. Act or state of oarrying 
on war ; warfare. [».] Ch. 06. 

B5L-L)f§l'BR-fiNT, a. Carrying on war; engaged 
in war. “ The belligerent parties.” Chesterfield. 

BJglL-Ll^^'RK-ftNT, n. A state or nation carrying 
on war. Hr. Arnold. 


t BIJL-Ll^'jpR-OfJS, a. Belligerent, Bailey. 

B£lL'{NG, n. [A. S, bellan, to bellow.] The 
noise of a roe in rutting-time. Bailey. 

t B^L-LlF'Q-TfiNT, a, [L. bellipotens, powerful 
m war.]. Mighty in war. Bailey. 

(Bot.) A genus of pretty, 

herbaceous plants ; the daisy. Loudon 

■f* BEL'LI-TUDE, \JL. bellitudo.] Beautv; love- 
liness ; elegance; neatness. • Cockeram. 

b£ LL'— L^ISS, oC Being udthout a bell. Scott, 

BELL'MAN, n. Oiie who rings a bell, to give, 
notice or alarm in the streets ; a public crier ; a 
bell-ringer j — written also belman. Milton, 

B£LL-MST'AL (-mSt'tl or -mdt'al), n. The metal 
of which bells are made, an alloy of copper and 
tin, having four pounds of copper to one of tin ; 
— written also Brande, 

BfiLL'— MciUTHED, a. Expanded at the mouth 
in the form of a bell, Ogilvie. 

BfiL-LO 'N A , (Astron.) An asteroid discovered 
by Luther in 1854. Levering, 

BfiL'LOW, V. n. [A. 3. bellan, to roar ; L. helo, 
or balo, to bleat ; Dut. ^ G-er. heUen ; Sw. bola.\ 
\i. BELLOWED ; pp.^ BELLOWING, BELLOWED.] 

1. To make a noise as a bull; to roar. 

Jupiter became a bull, and bellowed. Shedb, 

2. To bawl out ; to vociferate ; to clamor. 

This gentleman is very zealous in his devotion, but them 
he is accustomed to roar and beUov so temblv loud in the 
lesponses, that he lightens even ub -wlio aie daily used to 
him, Tatler, 

3. To make a loud, continued noise, like the 
roaring of the wind in a tempest. 

Till, at the las-t, he heaid a dreadful sound. 

Which through the wood loud bellowing did rebound. Spenser, 

BfiL'L6W, n. A loud roaring noise. Todd. 

BfiL'LOW-gR, n. One who bellows. Chapman. 

BllL'L^W-lNG, n. A loud roaring noise. “ Rend 
the higher re^ons with . , . bellowings.” Herbert. 


BfiL'LOWS (bSl'lus) [bSl'lus, S. W. P. E. J. F. 
K. Sm. R. ; bSl^lszj /G. n. sing. & pi. [L- 
' ' ’ * “ blast-heig 


bulga, a bag; Goth, halgs', A. S.’ 

Dut. blamhalg, hlasebalg\ Dan. ^ ^ 

A machine used to urge a fire by blowing or 
forcing a current of air into it ; — usually hav- 
ing two corresponding parts, whence its name 
takes the plural form. 

Which art he has so fkr advanced as to be able even to 
make a good orator of a pair of bellows, Tatler. 

One, with great bellows, gathered fllling air, 

And with iorced wind the fUel did inflame. Spenser. 

Most lexicographers and grammarians who 
treat particularly of this word regard it as properly 
used only in the plural ; as is the fact with respect 
to the lexicographers Johnson and Walker, and the 
grammarians Lowth, Murray, Allen, Orombie, and 
Ililey. Dr. Webster and some other grammarians, 
however, regard it as properly used in both numbers. 
There are respectable authorities for using it in the 
singular; as, “Like a bellows Hryden: — “The 
common bellows is formed.” &c., Francis'* s Diction- 
ary of the Arts and Scimces : — “ Each bethios. ” P. Cyc. 
Smart says, “Though generally considered as plural, 
some authors join it to a verb singular ; and thus will 
justify the pronunciation bel'lu't .*' — Walker remarks 
that <‘the last syllable of this word, like that of ffol^ 
lows, IS corrupted beyond recovery into itw.” — As a 
plural noun, it would be analogically pronounced 
bSFlQz — See Gallows. 

Hydrostatic bellows, a philosophical instrument in- 
tended to illustrate the truth called the hydrostatic 
paradox, that a small quantity of any fluid may be 
made to counteract a great mechanical resistance. 

BfiL'LOWS-MfiND'eR (b^rius-), n. One who 
mends bellows. ' Shak. 

BjSLTi-PfiP'P^lR, n. A speteies of Capsicum ; the 
red pepper of the gardens. Buchanan.. 

b£lL'-Pi 6'LL, «* That by which a hell is made to 
ring ; a bell-rope. W. Ency. 

BfiLL'-RlNG-BB., n. One who rings hells. Bak, 

BI5LL'-r66p, ?». (Arch.) A roof the crosq see** 
tion of which resembles a helL CraSbh. 

B£LL'-RdPB, n. A rope used for ringing a 
hell. 

BfiLI — shaped (bSl'-shapt), a. Shaped like a 
bell. 

BfeL'LV-lNB [b«l'lu-Sn, S. W. F. J. Sm. R . ; bSl'- 
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BEN 


lu-Jn, P. 5 , flf. [L. belliiinus'; helhuif a beast. 1 
B‘estial; brutal; beastly. “The animal and 
heUidtie life.*’ Atterhury, 

BfeliL'WEED, n. A sort of weed or plant. Ash. 

BfiLL’-WETII-jpR, n. A sheep which leads the 
flock with a bell at his nock. Howell. 

BfiL’LY, n. [L. hulga^ a bag ; Goth, haitgs ; A. S. 
hmlg^hoilig, hglig^ or helg, a bulge, bag, the bel- 
ly ; Gcr. ^ Dut. bala.'] 

1. That part of the human body which con- 
tains the bowels or intestines, reaching from 
the breast to the thighs ; abdomen. 

2 . In the lower animals the under portion of 
the body, or the part next to the ground. 

And the Lord said mito the serpent, . * . Upon thy 
ohalt thou go, and dust slialt thou oat. di- 14. 

3. The receptacle of food; the stomach. 

Ho would fain have flllcd his Mly with tlie hnslcs that the 
•wine did cat. xv. 10. 

4. The womb. [Rare or obsolete.] 

Before I formed thee in the he/l// 1 knew thoo. Jer, i, fl. 

5. The part of any thing which swells out. 

An Trif»h harp huth the eoncave, or belly^ not along the 

strings, but at the end of the stringH. Jiaron, 

6. A place in which .somotUinff is enclosed. 

Out of tlio Mif/ of hell ciied I, and thou heartiest my 
viilec. i/onah li, 3. 

7. The convex or bulging side of any thing ; 
as, {S(wL) “The belly of a sail”; (dar/j.) 
“ The be/lg of a curved timber.” 

BjBl'LY, o. n. To swell into a larger capacity. 

The Mlyittg coiiviw strutted with the gale. 

BfiL'Uy, t7. a. To All ; to swell out. [n.] Shah, 

Bfil/LY-A/KUE (bai'l9-5k), n. Tain in the bow- 
els ; colic. Jimu. % FL 

Bftr/r.Y-BANI), «. 1. The girth of a horse in 
harness, Sherwood, 

2. {Slant,) A band of canvas to strengthen a 
sail. Ogilne, 

Bfer4’Ly-B0^>ND, «. Costive. Johnson. 

t BKL'LY-t’llKKU* > n. Good cheer. Loaves 

t BiSL'LY -OUEER'INO, S ^tiii fusUg^eheer.** Mil* 
ton. “’Riotous banqueting, pot-companioning, 
and beUy-cheoring'^ Vdul. 

t BfiL’LY-fJHflRL, n. A rustic glutton. Drayton, 

BfcL'LY-.noOB-l.5T, n, A doublet covering the 
belly I “ Your thin Shah. 

BftL'LY-FKET-Tl.NC, n. 1. The ehaflng of a 
horse’s belly. Johnson , 

2. A great pain in a horso’s belly caused by 
worms. Hailey, 

BfcL^LY-P0l4, n. As much food as fills the belly, 
or satisBes the appetite ; — satiety. 

And, of their h Wo'uJ irritrr, 

Ovt‘riH‘r, ur ov ci b tok, ttu‘ {wtor. Lhtytt. 

^ BEI/LY-gGI), «. One who makes a |K)d of his 
belly ; a glutton ; an epicure. iiukewill. 

BEL’LY-InC, p, a. Bulging out. CrM. 

f BfiL'LY-PiNCHRn (-pittcht), a. Starved. The 
bsUg*p\7Uihed Shak. 

BEL%Y->«It6LL,i«* (liort,) A sort of levelling roll, 
formed with, a protuberance to fit Into hollowed i 
places in the ground. Mortimer. 

t Bfet’tY-SLAVlfi* n, A slave to the appetites. 
“ These beastly hrUy~slave$J^ 

BtL'LY-TiW-BgR, n. Food. [Bow*] BnMrm, 

BEL'LY-WOEM (-wUrm), n. A wom that breeds 
in the belly. Sky, 

t e* a. To fipiten as with a look. ShoA. 

an arrow, and 

mimtUt* prophecy.] Bivlnation by means of the 
flight ot arrows- JBrm%4€, 

bMl n. [Gr. a needle.] A kind of 
QuekereZ with a long body and snout. Agmsix, 

BB-hoNO', r. n, f A, 8. htt, by, and lengian, to 
prolong, to reach; Mlimpan, to belong; Oi*r. 
bt langm, to belong, to concern, to regard J [t. 

»BU>\'onu; /Ip. ItELONUINO, KBLON'OKO.j 

h To be the prfjp<*rty of ; to be possessed by. 
_ Her hnp ww to bKht oq s part t»f the flv)d unm 

mm. 

To be appendant lo s to eonstltote a part of. 


He , . . went . . , into a desert place belonfftnff to the clt 
ealled Bcthsaida. £«A« ix. 1( 

3. To have relation to ; to be connected 
with ; to relate to ; to appertain to ; to regard ; 
to refer to. 

4. To have a legal residence or inhabitancy ; 

to be a native or a legal resident of. “ Bastards 
... are settled in the parishes to which their 
mothers belong** Hlo^hstone. 

Syn. — See Re per. 

BJP-l 6 NG', V. a. To bc-deserved by. [h.] 

Wc should find more evils behtiff us than happen to us. 

B. Joiuion. 

t B^I-LONG'ING, n. Quality; endowment. Shak. 

B5-L0NG'JNG, p. a. Pertaining; attached to. 

BR*LdP'TK-RA> n.pL [Gr. 0iXoi;, an arrow, and 
TTrepSPt a wing.] (Pal.) The bones of a specios 
of cuttle fish. Agassiz. 

B^-LORB', V. a. To domineer over, [n.] Calmet. 

fBp-LOI^T', V. a. To treat with opprobrious 
language ; to stigmatize as a lout. Camden. 

t BJ 5 -Lf)VE', V. a. To love. Wodroephe. 

B 5 -Lf>VED’ (bc-litvd’), p. JYrom love.] Loved. 
“ Thou art greatly beloved.^ Dan. ix. 23. 

B^i-LOv'gl) (b^-mv'cd), p. a. Much loved; dear. 

And lo, a voice fironii heaven, sayluiTi This is my MovhI 
soil. Matt, ill. 17. 

BE-I.OW', prep, [be and low.] 1, Under in place. 
“ All below the ntoon.” Shak, 

2 . Inferior in dignity or in excellence. 

The noble VciictUuii think themselves but one dearco 
behito kliiffs. Aftiimm, 

3. Unworthy of; beneath; luibecoming. 

*T is much hw mo on his throne to sit. 

Syn.— fcieo Ukuer. 

Bjp-hOW', ad. 1- In a lower place ; beneath. 

He led them up the mountain’s brow, 

And showed them all the sldiiiuK ticlds Mow. Drytkn. 

2. On the earth, as tipposed to heaven. 

And let no ti‘ars fiom errinp pity flow 

For onu that ’s hlcss<'d above, luimortali^cd Mow, HmUh, 

8 . In hell ; in the regions of the dead. 

What huuinvss brought him to ths rcahus Itt tow't 

fBEl/SIRE, n. Agrnndsiro; an ancestor. Carew. 

BjSH 4 -BWAG'Glg:R, A swaggerer. Dryden, 

bElt, n. |L. haltens ; A. »S. belt ; Oer. belt.] 

1 . A girdle; a eineture; a sash; a suspender 
for a sword or other weapon. 

Ilcctnr was dragged about the walls of Troy by the M( 
given him by Ai«x. .Sww/A. 

2. (treog.) A strait; as, the Great Hr/t and 
the Little Heltt ut the entrance of the Baltic Sea. 

3 . (.d«fron.) One of the zones across the sur- 

face, and parallel to the equator, of the planet 
Jupiter. Jtttmunan. 

4. (Surg.) A bandage used for various pur- 
poses. Ihuhanan. 

3 . (Arch.) A line of stones or brlekn pro- 
jecting from a wall ; a string-<*cmrse ; a block- 
ing-course. Franeit. 

o, (Meeh.) A band, naimlly of leather, con- 
necting by wheels and pulleys the dlH’erent 
rotary harts of tnsehmery. Ifarhitnan. 

7. (Her.) A badge or mark of the knightly 

order. Huehnnan, 

8 . (farrtery.) A distemper 5n sheep. Crabb, 

Syn«— H«e 7.or(E. 

&£lT, u. a* 1 , To encircle as with a belt. 

TI»c*<m* bvlnjrdtit utif rifa beil <*f chilk, »nA Mh 

wg till* litUii tar «ntt wioe wHb wMut. ll'firlfjii. 

2 - (Agrir.) To shear, as the buttocks and 
tails of sheep. Farm, Fney, 

BfeL’TANR, or Ui^.I/TBLN, n- [0.iel., tAe o/j 
Huai, lit'!, or May-day, and the" tradi- 

tional Celtic cunUmiH attaehed"to it, growlij^, it ' 
is suppohi'd, out of the aneiciu vror^mp of Mat), 
or the Sun, by the Bruids. iSrmdis* 

BiLT'BS* n. A prostitute. [X#oeRl, Bug.] 

Bi^.L’TiN, n. Same as Bbltahb. Bmnds, 

BlLT’lNO, II. Laatber or other mateHal pr»- 
parea to be made into belts for maeblncry. 

w. (/eA) The whUe porpoise of the 
aretie seas; ZM^phimptarm imeua, JStrmda, 

BDL’Yg-DtEB, w. [It. beHo, bcatiUfttl, and ee- 
ders, a view; Fr« bskedera or AelrAf^.] 


1. (Arch.) A small building constructed on 
the top of a house or palace, for the purpose of 
commanding a fine view ; a cupola. Jinttoii. 

2 . A summer-house on an elevated site in a 

park or garden. Britton. 

3. A gallery or open corridor of the Vatican, 

at Romo, which is so called on account of the 
fine prospect it commands, and from which tlic 
celebrated statue of Apollo took its distinctive 
name. BHtton. 

JBE 'MA, n. [Gr. /3?i/-<«,] (Arch.) 

1 . (.dntf.) A raised place in Athens, whence 

orators addressed public assemblies of the 
people. ir. Snuih. 

2. (Eecl.) t A chancel. 

The Mitn, or cliancol, waa with thronea <br blahona and 
proabyteis. air G, H hvlvr. 

Ilg-M.lD', V. a. To make mad. Shak. 

nigi-MAN’GLE (!» 9 -m&ng'gl), v, a. To tear asun- 
der ; to mangle. Beaumo7it, 

BFi-M Ask', V. a. To hide ; to mask. Shelton, 
t BIjI-MAt'T^JR, V. a. To cover with matter. S%oift, 

BB-mAul', V, a. To beat heavily ; to maul. 
“ Wore bruised and hemauled,** Shelt07i. 

Bip-MAZR', V. a. To bewilder; to perplex. 

With inteUeot* bemazed In endless doubt. (7owp<*r, 

71, [Gr. a top.] (/fn/.) A 

genus of hymenopterous insects, of the tribe of 
Fosso7'eSf or burrowing sand- wasps. Bt'twtfe. 

t B 3 -MKTB', n. < 1 . To measure. Shak. 

Bie-MlN'(;LK(h§-Kdiiff’K!),r.«. To mingle. “Gore 
bemingled with . . . glue.” Mir. for Matj. 

I It E\ r. a. To drag or iminerso in the m ire .* 
— to pollute. “ /ie/ntny/%vUhsinM.” Bp. Taylor. 

BI 5 -M I It K'M n. The state of being hemireti, 
ur soiled with mire. [ 11 .] Qu, ftev, 

t Blil-MlMT', r. A To coy‘r with a mUt. “ That 
judge . . • bvmkied in his way.” Felt ham, 

BIJ-MOAN' (b?-mfm'), t\ a. [A. f?. heinwnan, to 
hemoan.J (i. itHMoaNKn; np, lutMtuMNu, 
BbMOAMU).] To bewail; to lament ; to moan 
over ; to express sorrow in liehulf of. 

Nineveh i« laid waatei who wilt Mnoan her? Nahum 111. 7. 

They ti^immurd him. and comforted him overall the evil 
that the l.otd hud broui;ht ueoii him. Job xlU. U. 

Syn. — H«'e Hu wail. 

t B 1 1 A N ' B L K, a. La nientablo. Shsneood, 
B^J-MoAN'^lR, «. One who bemoana. N* Scott, 
B|;-M<>AN'ING, Lamentation. Bp, Hall, 

+ B5-Mf><’K', r. a. To treat with mocks ; to deride. 
“ Bemork the modest tnoon.” Shak, 

To hmoek at, to Iniiah at. $hak, 

t V. a. To betnire. Shak. 

Bg-M61»T'EN (bc-nmX’in), IL a. To moisten. 
BE'MCJL, n. [It. molls, soft.] (Mus.) I) flat. 

t B 3 -MGN'STgR, V. a. To make monstrmia. 
“ Bemonster not thy feature.” Shak, 

r, a. To apply to a moral pur- 
pose ; to moralize. Hr. her, 

BS-M 6 ITRN' (he-mritn'), r. rt. To weep over. 
“ Women that . . . beniot/rfieti him.” IVickliffe, 

Bg-MfrD’l>LE, e. a. To stupefy. Fo, Qu, Btr* 

BJ(i:*MPF'FLB,r, a. To wrap up, as with a mtifller* 
“Cloaked up witli -.enuuns, * , . bemujfled with 
the externals of religitm.” Storm* 

p, a* Oeouplfd in Idl* 
musing or stnidcl redone ; muiuy. “A parson 
much bemused in bet-r. 

Bemmod In vrkif • tbs Sard kit daat IWfiSt. ibrntsm, 

f BiN. [A. S.] Foimorly used for are, ims, 
and b 0 , 

n* [Hob* *($.] A prefix to proper namee, 

digttlijrixkg 4011. ** Bmistmin, sm of the rktbfe 
k«iid> t. e. of good fortune.” JhMtmm, 

or BfeN’»N0T, ». Tlie fruit of the Heringa 
flle»p|no«ptfmei|Whi^ an oil called bm- 

oilorBHo/bmt wbleb la nwd as the basis of 
•eveml p^fwineHt and by watebmakers for lu- 
brleatisig watch machinery. B/tg, Cga 
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BENEFIT 


f B^-NAME', V. a* To denominate. 

And therefore he a courtier was benamed. Sidney* 

II BENCH [bench, S. P. J* K. Sm. IVb.; bSnsh, 
W* F* E. Ja* i?.], n* [A. S. or b&tic ; It. 
banco ; Fr, banc*'] 

1. A seat to hold several persons ; along seat. 

The scat and benches shone of ivory. Spenaer* 

2. A seat of justice ; a seat where judges sit. 

Cvriac, whose grandsire on the royal bench 

Of British Themis, with iio mean applause, 

PiopuiiucLd, and iii Ins volumuk taught, our laws. MiUon* 

3. The body of judges ; the court ; as, ** The 
case is to go before the full bench.*’ 

4. {Ca 9 'p.) A carpenter’s or joiner’s table. 

5. {Enffineerinff*) A narrow platform left on 
an embankment to strengthen it ; — called also 
berme : — a fixed point in levelling, Francis. 

Kinir^s Bench, or Queen^s Bench, the highest court 
of common law in England, so called because the 
sovereign used formerly to sit there in person, and is 
still supposed to do so. Biirnll* 

I b£iNCH, V. a. 1. To furnish with benches. 

*T was benched with turf, and goodly to be seen. Dryden. 

2. To place on a scat of honor. 

His cupbearer, whom I from meaner form 

Have benched, and reared to worship. Shak. 

II BISNCH, V* n. To sit upon a bench, Shah* 

And thou, his yoke-fellow of equity, 

Bench by his side. ShaJe* 

II BfiNCH'^R, n. 1. {Law*) A senior member of a 
society governing one of the English Inns of 
court ; — formerly called ancients. 

1 wa"* taking a walk in the gardens of Lincoln's Inn, & 
laim tliat i-> indulged me by several benchens, who are grown 
old V itii me. Q.(Uler* 

2, An alderman of a corporation. 

Thirteen are called fellows, and ten, aldermen or chief 
benchers,, Jshmole* 

3. A judge. Bencher m the Capitol,” Shah* 

II BfiNCH'— MARKS, n.pl, {Levelling.) Fixed points 
left on a line of survey for reference. Craig. 

B£nd, V. a. [A- S. bendan j Fr. bander.'] [t. 
BENT or BENDED ; BENDING, BENT or 

BENDED.— is little used.] 

1. To incline from a straight direction ; to 
inflect in the form of a bow j to crook ; to curve. 

They bend their bowsi they whirl their slings around. , 

2. To turn or incline towards. 

Why dost thou bend thy eyes upon tlie earth? Shak* 

But, when to mischief mortals bend their will, 

How soon they find fit instruments of ill I Bope. 

3. To put in order or prepare for use. 

As a fowler was bending his not, a blackbird asked him 
wliat he was doing. L'Matroaige* 

4. To apply earnestly, as the thoughts. 

He was no longer able to beud his mind or thoughts to any 
public business. Tempv* 

6. To subdue ; to cause to submit. 

O thou who sweetly bmjdfMt my stubborn will. Beeaxmont. 

6. {Ffmt.) To fasten ; as, “ To hmd a sail, or 
make it fast to the yard ” ; To bend a cable, or 
make it fast to the anchor.” 


Bi^ND'ER, n* 1. The person who bends. Spenser* 

2. The instrument used for bending. Wilkins* 

3. A spree ; a frolic. [U. S.] Bartlett, 

BfiND’LlglT, ». The diminutive of bend* Crahb* 

BEND'WiTH, n. An herb. Bailey* 

BfiN^DY, a. {Her.) A term ap- 
plied*when an escutcheon is di- 
vided diagonally into an uneven 
number of partitions. Craig. 

BENE, n. The oil-plant, Sesamum 
orientale, introduced into the 
West India islands &c.; vanglo* London, 

BE 'JV‘E, ad, A Latin adverb signifying well ; used 
in the phrase Nota bene, Mark well. 

BJg-NEAPED' (be-nept'), a, (Naut,) A ship is 
said to be beneaped when the water does not 
flow high enough to bring her over the bar or 
off the ground, as at neap tide. Crabb, 

BJg-NEATH’, prep. [A. S. heneoth, or benytkan,] 

1. Under ; lower in place. 

Their woolly fleeces, as the rites required, 

He laid beneath hixn^ and to rest retired. Dryden. 

2. Under, as being overborne by pressure. 

Our country sinks beneath the yoke. Shak* 

3. Lower in rank, excellence, or dignity. 

We have reason to be persuaded that there are far more 
species of creatures above us than there are beneath. Locke* 

4. Unworthy of ; unbecoming. 

He will do nothing that is beneath Ms high station. 

AUerbury. 

Syn* — See Undeb. 

B5-NEATH', ad. L In a lower place. 

Thou shalt be above only, and not be beneath* Deui. 

2. Below, with respect to heaven. 

Any thing that is in heaven above, or that is in tlie earth 
beneath. Exod. xx. 4. 

B&J^-]^-Dfg'LTE, [L., bless ye.] A canticle 
used at morning prayer in the church, after the 
first lesson. It is called the Song of the Three 
Children in the Fiery Furnace. Hook. 

t BjEN'^J-dICT, a* [L. benedico, benediettts*] Mild. 
** Benign and benedict medicines.” Saneroft. 

BfiN'5-DlOT, n, A cant term for a married man ; 
— generalized from the character of that name 
in Shakspeare’s “ MzccA Ado about Nothing.** i 

None but her priests could orthodozically transmute a I 
bachelor into a benedict* If. B* Her. 

B£N-5-DlO’TJNE,n. {Eccl. Hist.) A monk of the 
order of St, Benedict. Bitch, 

Bj&N-^l-DlC'TlNE, a* Belonging to the monks of 
the order of St. Benedict. Brande. 

BfiN-®-DlO'TI9N, n* [L, benediciio, a blessing ; 
It. henedizione ; Sp. bendicion ; Fr. benediction.] 

1. A blessing ; an invocation of happiness. 

Hold your hands in benediction. o*or me. Shak. 

2. An expression of good wishes, or of kind 
words or grateful feelings, especially at parting. 

So saying, he arose t whom Adam thus 

Followed with benediction* MUton. 



To bend the brote, to knit the brow ; to frown. 

BfeND, V. n. 1. To be incurvated or crooked. 

Then was I as a tree _ 

Whose boughs dkl bend with fruit. Shak* 

2, To lean from an upright position. 

There is a cUf^ whose high and bending head 
Looks fearfWly on the confined deep. Shak. 

S. To bow in token of submission. 


3. {Theol^ A solemn act of imploring the 
blessing of God, performed by a priest or minis- 
ter in the official services of the church, — ( Cath'- 
oUe.) A solemn rite by which the blessing of 
God is invoked through the Blessed Sacrament. 



The sons also of them tliat afSicted thee shall come bmd^ 
vmtothee. Jia.laE.li. 

b£n1), n* 1, Flexure ; a curve ; a bent. 

Where’er It [the lawnj winds, and freely must it wind. 

She bids, at eveiy bend, thick-blossomed tnfri 

Crowd their interwoven tendnU. Mason* 

2* {Naut.) A knot by which one rope is made 
fast to another : — the strongest part of a 
TesseTs side, to which the beams, knees, and 
foot-hooks are bolted; the part between l^e 
water’s edge and the bulwarks. 

Xkmt, 

3. (fler.) A kind of belt occu- 
pying the shield diagonally. 

f BJI^D, n. [A. S. himd, or bend, 
that which binds.] A band or 
company. I^enser, 

B£N7>'A*-BLB, o. That may be bent. Sherwood* 


Bto-E-DlC'T{VB, a, Fronouncing a blessing. 

Mmedietvce oomprecations.” Gaudm, 

BfiN-5-D|c'T9-RY> declaring a benediction j 
benedicrive. ‘ Sat, Mag, 

BJt 'JfE DIS~C&8 ^8fT, jX., he has departed honor- 
dbly^ A phrase used in an English universi- 
ty to signify that a student leaves his college 
to enter another with the consent of the master 
and fellows. MdU. 

BiN-E-PiLO’TIQN, n, JX. bmefaoio, hmefactus, 
to do good to one ; oenS, well, and facio, to 
make, to do ; Fr. biertfedt^ 

1. Act of conferring a benefit. Johnson. 

2. The benefit conferred.; a donation; a gra- 
tuity ; a gifb. 

A mam of true geperodty WIR study in what mm«r to 
render his benefbotum, most advantageoiis. ' Mdmaik. 



Syn. — Benefaetton^ to the poor; d&natitnis to be 
nevolent institutions , an unexpected gratvaty : a free 
— See Gift. 

BEN-B-PAc'TOR, n. One who confers a benefit. 
“ Great benefactors of mankind.” MtUon. 


b£n-B-FAC'TRBSS, n. She who confers a bene» 
fit. A benefactress to . . .monasteries.”jD^Za^y, 

BEN'B-PICE (ben’e-tis), n. [L. a bene- 

faction ; It. ^ Sp. henejicio ; Fr. benefice.] Ad- 
vantage conferred: — an ecclesiastical living; 
a certain class of preferments in the church of 
England, as rectories, vicarages, perpetual cu- 
racies, and chaplaincies, — distinguished from 
dignities, as bishoprics, deaneries, and preb- 
ends. 

The equivalent Latin term, henefidwm, was ap- 
plied by the Romans to a grant of land made to a 
veteran soldier. Under the feudal system, it signifled 
an estate conferred by the sovereign, and held under 
him. This, afterwards becoming hereditary, consti- 
tuted a Jief, properly so called. In the middle ages, 
the term was applied to church preferments, on the 
ground that they were held under the pope as a supe- 
rior lord. Brande, 

Syn. — See Living. 

BjBN'B-PlOED (hSn'e-f 1st), p. G. Having a bene- 
fice. “ Beneficed clergymen.” Burke* 

t BEN’B-fIoE-LBSS, a. Having no benefice. 
“ Our beneficeless precisians.” Sheldon, 

BB-NfiP’l-CfiNCE, n. [L. beneficentia ; bene, well, 
and facio, to do ; It. ben^cenza ; Sp. oenefi- 
ceneia ; Fr. beneficence*] Active goodness ; kind 
action ; the doing of “liberal things.” 

That virtue [henevoleticej, if it be in operation, or , . . en- 
df .i\ or , eallotl benejicence, and the deed (vulgarly named 
a good turn) may be called a benefit. Elyot. 

There is no use of money equal to that of beneficence-, 
here the enjoyment grows on reflection. Mackenzie. 

Syn. — See Benevolence, Bounty. 

BE-NfiP'l-CfiNT, a, Xoing good; performing 
kind acts ; bountiful ; munificent ; generous ; 
liberal; kind. JEfale 

Syn. — God is beneficent and bountiful in providing 
for hiB creatures. A munificent governor or benefac- 
tor ; a ffenerous disposition ; a uberal patron ; a kind 
friend. 


Bjp-NfiF'l-CjSNT-LY, ad* In a beneficent man- 
ner. Mortals once beneficently ^esit*** Parnell* 

BfiN-B-Fl"CIAL (bSn-^-flsh'?!), a, 1. Attended 
with, or conferriijg, benefits ; serviceable ; use- 
ful; advantageous; helpful. 

God designs that a charitable intercourse should be main- 
tained among men, mutually pleasant and beneficial* Barrow* 

2. {Law.) Producing profit or advantage; 

Beneficial interest”: — ^having or enjoying a 
benefit or profit. “ Beneficial owner.” Bwrnll* 

Syn. — See Advantageous. 

t b£N-?-PI”CIAL (bSa-§-frsh’?il), n. A benefice. 
“ How to obtiiin a bm^daV’ denser. 


BfiN-B-Pl”CrAL-LY (b«n-e-ft:ah’sil-l$), ad. Ad- 
vantageously; usefully. Burke, 

BfiN-?-Pl''OIAXi-N£sS (bSn-«-ftsh'sil-xi«8),n. Use- 
fulness ; advantageousness. Blale, 


B]feN-B-Fl”OIA-Ry (bgn-c-fSsh’ygi-r?), a, [L. hen- 
gfkiarim, pertaining to a favor.] 

1. Holding in subordination or dependence. 

The Duke of Parma was tempted by no less a promise 
than to be made a feudatory, or bmefidary, king of JETnfiland, 
under the seigniory in chief of the ]^pe. Bacon. 

2. Relating to fiefs ; arising from feudal ten- 
ure ; feudatory. 

Benefiaarj/ services were those wMch were done by the 
middling or lesser thanes to the king. SP^tnum, 


BfiN-^;-FP^CrA-RY (b<Sn-p-frshWr9), n. {EccL) 

1. One wKo Kolds a benefice. “ The benej^ 

ciary is obliged to serve the parish church in 
his own proper person.” Aylife, 

2. A person benefited or assisted. 

The Ikibers and the children, the benefactors imd the ben^ 
efickuv* sh«U bind each other in the eternal encloeui^ and 
wUngs of imixw>rtalitj. .^p* Tagtor* 

3. A student assisted by the charitable fbnds 

qf ^ literary seminary- Sptsr^* 

f BiN-|:-Fl”CIBN-Oy (bSn-e-ftsh'fn-s?), n. 
ness in action. ***They . . . make benefieiency 
cool into acts of obligation.” Browne* 

Bj6N-B-Fl"CIBNT, a. Beneficent, [h,] A* Smith, 

BfeN’jp-FiT, n. [L. beneficium ; Fr. lienfidt:] 


mIeN, elR; m6VE, irdE, SON; Bt^LL, BUE, RtrXE. — 9, f, aq/Jf; B, S, 1, hardi ^ as z; ^ as «z. — THIS, this. 
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BEQUEATH 


1. An act of kindness ; a favor conferred. 

Bless the liord, 0 my soul, and fbrgct not all his bewfits* 

J^s, ciU. 2. 

2. Advantage; gain; profit. 

You shall find a bemfit in this change. Shtik. 

3. A performance at a theatre the proceeds 

of which go to one of the company as a part of 
his or her recompense, Mowatt, 

Bnnejit of clerg^f^ (Law.) in the middle apes, m va- 
rious states of Europe, an exemption of clorfrymen 
from criminal process bcfoie a secular judge. It was 
vanously modified in £n{;land, and in the reign of 
George IV. entirely abolished. Brarule. 

Syn. — Benefits and faoors are granted by supe- 
riors; between equals. — Princes confer ben- 

efts on their subjects; sutijects jierfonu services for 
thoir rulers, servants for their masters, citixons tor 
their country ; neigtibors do acts ot kindness, or ffood 
offices, to one another, Ailmntaire of situation ; ffam 
or profit in trade. — See Account, Advantage, 
Avail, Good, Utility. 

B1SN'^1-PIT, V. a. p. IlENKPITED ; pp. benepit- 
ING, EENEEiTED,] To do good to ; to bc- 
friend ; to he useful to ; to advantage. 

This noble King Cyrus was wont to say that tliey who 
would not do good unto tUeuiselvca were constrained to l>en- 
effi others. IloUand, 

jajBN^^-FtT, V. 71. To gain advantage. MiUon. 

BfiN'^l-PlT-PLAY', u. A play acted for the ad- I 
vantage of one of the company. Hemkins. 

t Ilip-NfyGRO, V, «. To make extremely dark. 
“ The sun . . . hniiegroeil in darkness.” lleicyt. 

t or Bg;-NKMPNiy (b^-nSmO, v.a. [he 

and A. 3. mtmntm, to name.] 

To name ; to pronounce. !*Jpmscr. 

f B]|P"JNf£MI»T', i, & p. from hem7)ie. l^pcjiscr. 

Bk ro, [ft., good wiU mid pleasi-tre.] 

f^Mus.) A pnrase denoting that the performer 
is at liberty to exercise his taste. Orabb. 

t BfeN-Bi-PLAc'l-'TlJRB, n. [L. bene, well, and 
placeo, placmis. to please.] WiU ; good pleas- 
ure. “Suitable to his benrpkwiture.** Gkmvillo. 

BftN'ailTH, or UfcN'Jes-RftTU, n. (Old Eng. Law.) 
A Ber%’ice which a tenant rendered to his lord 
with his plough and cart. liurrUl. 

t). a. To insnare ; to encompass as with 
a net. ** BewUed round with villains,” Skak. 


«. [U bmevoltmtiat bme, 
well, and vo/o, to wish ; It. 

1. Disposition to do good; good will; kind- 
ness ; humanity ; benignity ; tendornesH, 

II« Is tOttcUed with so extensive a bcnm^olewSf tlist It 
brsttkt Mut lute s, passiou uf teitri. iftee.le, 

2. (Eng. Hint.) AspocioB of tax levied by the 
sovereign, but represented by him as a gratuity. 


Afi(>r tliat. hu xnAo about ths land, anil used tho jicoiili'i f ii 
such fair itiaimirr that hv mUcil thereby noUiila sums of 
t]w wrlilfh way of levyim/ of lus inoui'y was afliT 
uaniM. flL/N'nrraZcitn'. Fidsj%%n of Ktiw. IV.in Hfa. 

This tax, ealliMi a JFNUtcrelsMrw, was devisee! by Edward Z V., 
far wfeloh he suftatned much «uvy* It was abollshvii by 
JiVehMrdZII. Jincon. 


8y]3L.«-*<B‘0K«ueltites is tlie desire of doing good; 
brnkylMHco is actual gtKidness. A beneroUHt atm de- 
lights tn kmadtesjue. The great should manifest a 
ocmdesesiiidiiig frsnijniiitg;— AuisaxRg exiundH ii> all 
manldnd; krnhust to mends and ncigblioni; tuS' 
dsmssf to ebildreni and to the weak and unfortunate. 
— See Low. 


^ IBtaving good will ; disposed 
to do good; kind; humane; benignant. 

Thou fitMxl old man, hftterrdetu as wIm. Pep#. 

3yn.— See fiaNEvoLCNCE. 

B8-NfiVT.)-L^.NT-LY. ad. tu A b«Ki««oldifttm»nw 
ner. “ Jienevolt>ti£lg niLiided.** Sir T, More. 

n. Bonevoknoft; kind- 
nsis of disposition, [e.] Jedmton. 

t B8 -n8v'<>-LO0b, a, nr<. bemvolm, well wish- 
ing.] KIndL disposition.” BuHer. 

m. A sort of thin stuff, rnudo of silk 
sund hidv» origiimtly from Bengtl. Johnson. 

07* BgiV-fiAl/LY, a, EoUtingto 
Bongiil ; 0^ Bengal. Oh. 06 . 

Jiii', ». The Ungusge of Bengal. Craig. 

B n. sing. Bipi. A native or natives 

of Bi«»gal. K CVe. 

BBH'oAWLIgiith' (-k»s), n. pL A epecisa of 


fire-work producing a steady and very vivid 
blue-colored fire ; — often called hlueJights, and 
much used as night signals by ships. Francis. 

B^N'GAl-STRIPES, n. pi. A sort of cotton cloth, 
woven with colored stripes ; gingham. Fra^icis. 

BkJsr’JCKE (•‘Ik), n. [Turkish.] A kind of mili- 
tary 'fete in Turkey, similar to the tournament 
of the middle ages in Europe, but without the 
presence of ladies. Ogihie. 

BB-NIGHT' (b§-iiit'), V. a. [he and 7iight.“\ [i. 
BENIGHTED ; pp. BENIGHTING, BENIGHTED.] 

1. To involve in darkness ; to darken. 

Thii<i(» hi iprht stars that did adorn onr hemisphere, as those 
dark hh.uUw that clul iM'niyht it, vuiiitili. Boyle. 

2. To overtake with night. 

Beinff licnighted^ the sicht of a candle I saw a good way off 
directed me to a young shepherd's house. Sianey. 

3. To debar from intellectual light ; to cloud 
with ignorance. 

But ho that hides a dark rauI, and fmil thoughts, 
Jifmifhted walks under the uiul-iUy sun. Milton. 

B^l-NIGIIT'fiD, (li^-nit'pd), p. a. Involved in 
darkness ; overtaken with night. “ Some be- 
nighted ang(d in his way.” JJrgden. 

B^I-nTgn' (b§-nln')t a. [L. benignus ; It. ^ Sp. 
benigno ; hV. firTtw/we.] 

1. Of a gentle disposition ; kind ; gracious ; 
humane; mvorable; benignant. 

They who delight in the suffering of inferior creftt«ri*8 
will not Ik* very eoiupassiunatc or iK-wyn. Lode. 

2. Expressing gentleness or kindness. 

To whom thus Michael, with wgard fji'wVgi* Milton, 

3. (Med.) Of a mild nature. “ A/vnfyn med- 
icine ” ; “A betiign disease.” Ihlnglison. 

mp-Nla'NANT, a. Kind ; gracious ; good; benev- 
olent; benign. ** Benignant sovereign.” Burke. 


B^-NlG'NiVNT-LY, ad. Benignly, Boswell. 


B^-nTg^NI-TV, n. [Irf. henignitan ; It. henignitti ; 
Sp.henignidad', Fr. 

1. Kindness of disposition; graciousness ; 
generosity ; goocl-heartedness ; friendliziesH. 


Although he anjoys tha good that!* done him, ho Is un- 
conceruiHi to value tho henignitif of him that docs ft. Htndk. 


From tho in»tant of our birth wo oxprririu*# the benimity 
of lloaven, and die malignity of corrupt nature. Trmler. 


2. Mildness or favorableness, as applied to 
tho aspects of nature. “ The benignitg or in- 
clemency of the seaaon.'^^ SpevtaUn\ 

Syn.— Fke Benevolence. 


BB-NIgN'LY (b^-iiln'k), cut Kindly; gracious- 
ly, ** lli« look cast around.” Glover. 


t BfiN^I-^GN (h«n'n9-Rn), n. [Old Fr. hmii*on,] 
Blessing; benediction. Shak. 

BftN'JA-MlN, n. 1 . A plant; the Sigrax bensoin 
of Humatra. Johiaon. 

2. The resinous exudation obtained from the 
plant. — See Bknzoin. I re. 

n. (Bot.) A deciduous 
medicinal shrub of Korth America; Lmmts 
bmisoin, or Benzoin oilor^eruat called also 
Benjamin-bush and spics-oush. lAmdtm. 

Bfi.N '-KiT, n, A large wooden vessel with a cover 
10 it. [Local, Eng.]— Sec Kit. Thorf$ 6 g. 

b£n'N 8T, n. An herb;— isame as ootm#* Johnson. 

nkWBmk n. An Irish fairy or a fairy's 

wife. — Hi‘c IUn^hki:. Pennant. 


BftNT, w. [From I. State of being bent j 

fiexure; curvature; incurvation. 

BoM yimr roAntm bmt a little. Watim. 

2. BecUvity ; slope, [u.] 

Beneath the Uiwering liritw, bad nn a fkvt/, 

*The u.tu|>>« »r<aN| uf Mum anmpbU'Ut. jOiryflrs. 

8, Utmost force or power, as of a bent bow. 

Thra let thy W# W yo^inir* r thHti ihyoi'lf. 

Or toy afft!«a«>A eaumrf tib!(l Ubr letti. SSnk, 

4 . XncBnafioik ; dispositloo ; tarn; tsndeney. 

It U hi* rthi^ l(^«latar'*l hKrt h* tionjAv wtth the 
r<itn»u»u Unt vf nutuklnd, umI It all Ihb tiupn.vviit«>nt» 
of wliiirh It 4 i msestfObie. 

5 . (jSwf.) A kind of griMi. [See {bmrTv 
OEAao.] pL The withered atalks of grass eland- 

in a pasture after the seeds have dropped. 
** Bents, king-cups, and malden-bair.** Psaemm. 

B8kt, ». & p, ttom bend. See Bbkd. 

B£NT, p. a. Inclined from a straight direction : 


— disposed; resolute; earnest. “Each other 
bent his enemy to quell.” Spe7iser. 

GRAss, n. A genus of grasses, common 
in pastures, and very difficult to eradicate, so 
strong is its hold upon the soil by shoots from 
Its bent and creeping stems ; Agrostis. Loudon. 

BENT'lNG-TlME, 7i. Time when pigeons feed 
on bents, b€7itmg-times.** Drgdm. 

B^J-NfJMB' (b?-niim')» u. a. [A. S. befrdman, to 
stupefy ; htovtimm, benumbed.] [f. be- 
numbed; pp. BENUMBING, BENU>n5ED.] To 
make torpid ; to stupefy ; to paralyze. 

It seizes ux>An the v Itals, aud Zienuutbs tlio senses. South. 

Byn. — Soo Numb. 

Bip-NtrMB'jpO-NisSS (be-Tiilm'ea-ngs), n. State of 
being benumbed ; torpidiiess. Soitth. 

B?-NtTMB'M5NT {be-niiin'iit^nt), 91. Act Of be- 
numbing, or rendering torpid ; torpidity. Kirby. 

BfcN'ZA-MIDE, n. (C/ie9n.) A compound sub- 
Btande obtained by exposing chloride of bcnrule 
to ammoiiiacal gas. Brands. 

BftN'ZjLB, n. (Ckem.) A substance obtained by 
heating a mixture of benzoino and nitric a<‘id. 

Hegna^tU. 

a. ((Jimn.) Noting an acid obtuiued 
by boiling bcnzoinc or benzile with a concen- 
trated solution of potash. Ogilvie. 

BftN'Z{NE, n. (O/tem.) Another name for ben- 
sole. Grab a in, 

Bi^.N'ZQ-ATK, n. (Chem.) A salt composed of 
benzoic acid aud a base. Braude. 

BpN-ZO^lO, a. (Oheni.) Noting an acid obtained 
from benzoin. Braude. 

Benzoic acid, an acid wliidi forms a constituenc of 
many halHatns. It is izonorally obtained by heatiiif; 
lK)nz<»tt, and coUocthig the vapor vv liirli is evolved, 
nud which coikIcuhch in biillianT u lute aciculnr crys. 
talH. Ilaviru; a Nwoctlsli, penetrating odor, it is iiinrU 
used in the makiiitz of pastils and incense. LVunets. 

«. (Bot.) A rcHinouK substance, com- 
uumly hut iinpropcrlv (MU(‘d a gum (gum-ben- 
Jamin). It ih an ewidition of the Stgrit.r bemoe 
or hemoht, a tnu' of kSiimatra ; ha.s a mottled or 
amygdaloid tt^xture, aud fragrant odor ; and in 
used by perfumers. ling. Ggr. Braude. 

bLn"/ 9-I.\K, n. A cryKtalhne substance, whh- 
out odor, taste, or color, obtained frtirn the oil 
of bitter ahuonds. Graham. 

B^lN’y.ohK, n. (Ghem.) A fiuid composed of 
twelve equivalents of carbon and six of hydro- 
gen, and prepared by distilling one part of 
erystalUzea benzoui acid with three parts of 
hydrate of lime. It may also be obtained from 
coal lar and whale oil. It is used for produeing 
artificial light, and for the manufacturt* uf vur- 
nishcH.— OaUed also benzine. 

BftN'ZfiNR, «. (Ghem.) An oily liquid camposed 
of hydrogen, oxygen, and carbon, and procured 
by Kubjt'vting benzoate of Ume to the action of 
heat- MtgnauB. 

Bjp.Y-zofL', n.^ {Chsm.) The hypothetical rad- 
ical of a series of euinpouiids, inetuding hen* 
loic arid and oil of bittt^r almonds, — eonipoHcd 
of oxygen, hydrcigen. and carbon ; callea also 
bensuM or hsnzMh. Gmham. 

lUftN^ZULE, n. [hstmtin and {Vhsm.) Bet 
Bknxoyl. Brmtds. 

V. «. To cover with paint BhaA 

t Big;-PALE\ V. a. To make pale. Cmmo, 

B8-FfiR'r-WlGGR» (-wifd), flb Adorned with 
fuise Imir ; periwigged Omgrsvs. 

Bg-PiKun*, r.o. To mark with pinche*. “Sidea, 
arm*, ihoitidera all bepimAtf* Chf^pman* 

fijp-PLAH'Tjj^tt, e. a. To cover with plaeter; to 
cwibeliish. ‘'A^^adaefcmlwith rouge.” 

e. a. To dreaa out; to powder. 
“ To ifp&tsdsr and beenrl the outside.” TmAsr* 

SUg-FftAl^r, v.«. To praise grtuitly. Goldsmith. 

B8*p8lt'PLE, iM. a« To render purple. IKgges. 

Bg-auAATfl' e* a. [A. «. beewst. 

tkmt,, to give by will.] (I* naa< katmph; pp. 


A,t, 1,6, 6, t, iMv; Ji, *, ft 6, 6, t, tAerti t, », h 9t V, Y. •fttm n ,- wlMa, sls, wkST, rkut,; h(*.ip, nKR; 
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BESEEM 


BEQUEATHAL 


BEurBATirisfa, SEauEiTHED.] To leave by 
will to another; to devise;— sometimes writ- 
ten bequeathe. See Soothe. 

My father bequeathed me by will but a poor thousand 
pounds. Shak, 

For freedom’s battle, once begun. 

Bequeathed by bleeding sue to son. 

Though baffled oft, is ever won. Byron. 

Syn.— See Devise. 

B^;-aUEATH'AL, n. A bequest, [r.] 

Charter of Harvard College. 

B?-CIUEA3FH'5R (b§-lcweth'er), n. A testator. 

“ The hequeather or maker or any will.” TVilso?i. 

t B5-aUEATH'M^:NT, n. A bequest. Bailey. 

t BJp-CllJjEST', V. a. To bequeath. “Here is 
all I have to deqtcest.** Gascoigfie. 

B|1-Q,UEST' (be-kwest'), n. Something left by 
will ; a legacy. 

He claimed the ci-owr to him^eK, adoption, 

or 6 et 7 ttes»‘ of the kingdom UMO) !ii»n, :)v I >« JTale. 

B5-aU0TE', V. a. To quote frequently. Be. Rev. 

t BjgJ-RAIN', V. a. To rain upon. Chaucer. 

Bip-RATE', V. a. [fie and rate^ [i. beii.\tbd ; 
pp. BERATING, BERATED.] To abuse in vile 
language ; to revile ; to rate ; to rail at. 

So 18 the verify of the gospel berated and laughed to scorn 
of tlie miscreants. UdaZ. 

B?-RAt'TLE, V. a. To fill with noise. Shah. 

B^I-RAU'NITE, n. {Min.') A phosphate of the 
peroxide of iron. Dana. 

tBjp-EAY', v.a. [A. S. betoreon^ to cover.] To 
foul; to befoul. — See Bewray. Milton. 

BER'B^-rINE, n. A yellow, bitter principle con- 
tained in the alcoholic extract of the root of 
the berberry or barberry bush. Brande. 

BER 'BE-RIs, n. [L.] ( J5o^.) A genus of plants ; 
the barberry or pepperidge bush. Bngm Cyc. 

BiCR^B^;R-RY, w. {Bot.) A shrub which bears 
yellow flowers, and red, acid berries ; — called 
also barberry e — See Barberry. Brande. 

BERCEJia (b$r-850, n. [Fr.] (Arch.) A full- 
arched vault. Crahb. 


BiiR'DAsH, n. A kind of neck dress formerly 
worn in England. Buchanan. 

BERE, n. [A. S. fiere, barley.] A species of 
barley. — See Bear. T. Gray. 

Bg-RE'AN, n. {Eccl. Hist.) One of a sect of 
Protestants who followed John Barclay in dis- 
senting from the Church of Scotland, and pro- 
fessed, like the ancient Bereans mentioned in 
Acts xvii.» to build their system of faith and 
practice upon the Scriptures alone. Buchanan. 


BE-REA VE^ V. a* [A. S. bereafian, to bereave ; 
But. berooven ; Gcr. herauben.) p. bereft or 
BEREAVED ; pp, BEREAVING, BEREFT Or BE- 
REAVED.] To strip of; to deprive of; to take 
away from; —generally with the preposition 
of before the object. 

To deprive us of metale !b to make us mere savages , It is 
to bereave us of all arts and sciences. Bentley. 


It 1 be bereaved of my children, I am bereave^ 


8yn.— See Deprive. 


Qen. xllii. 14. 


Bi^-REAVE'M^NT, n. Act of bereaving; state 
of being bereaved ; loss ; deprivation, particu- 
larly of friends by death. Be. Rev, 

B9-R#4AV'JB;R, n. One who bereaves. Speed, 
B®l-RfeFT', t. & p. ftom bereave. See Bebbayb. 

BfiE-??r-GA'&I-AIT, or n. 

(Beet. Hisi.) A* follower of Berenwius or Beren- 

§ er, of Tours, in France, whoj in 1048, denied 
Ae doctrine of transubstantiation. Bden. 

BfiE-5.NFC6*§-HAlE, {Asiron.) A grow of 
seven stars in the constellation Iieo ; — so called 
from Berenice, wife of Ptolemy Evergetes. Hind. 
BfeE*5-SlTE, n. (Min.) A fine-grained granite 
from near Beresof, in the UraL Dana. 

t BlfcRG, n. [A. S. heorg, a Wll ; berig, or bwg, a 
city.] A town.— See Borough. Gibson. 


BEB'GA-MO, n. A coarse kind of tapestry, so 
nam.^ from the town Bergamo, in Italy, where 
it was first manufactured. Crabb. 


bEe'CA-MOT, n. [Fr. bergamoUe.l 


1. A species of pear, very jmey, and shaped 

like an apple. Johnson. 

2. The fragrant fruit of the Bergamot orange 

tree, or Citrus Bergamia. Eng. Cyc. 

S. An essential oil obtained both by pressure 
and by distillation from the rind of the berga- 
mot orange, and much used for a perfume ; — 
called also essence (f bergamot. Brande. 

4. A sort of snuff, so named from being per- 
fumed with bergamot. Johnson. 

BER'GAN-D^IR [be’r'gain-der, K. Ash ; ber-gan"der, 
C/.], 'n. [A. S. beorg ; Dut., Ger., Swcd. berg, 

a hill, and A. S. ened, Dut. eend, a duck.] 
{prnith.) A beautiful species of duck, nearly 
as large as the goose, the shelldrake ; Tadorna 
vulpanser. Tarrel. 

t BER'§JE-R£t, n. [Fr. bergerette, a pastoral 
song, from berger, shepherd.] A song. Chaucer. 

BERG'MANN-lTE, n. (Min.) A variety of scapo- 
lite. Phillips. 

BERG'mAs-TJPR, n. [A. S. beorg, a hill, and mas^ 
ter.l The chief officer among the Derbyshire 
miners, in England; bar-master. Johnson. 

BERO^MEEL, n. [Sw., mountain meal.] (Geol.) 
An earth composed of microscopic fossil sili- 
cious diatoms ; — found in the north of Eu- 
rope. Mixed with flour, it has been used, in 
times of scarcity, for food. Eng. Cyc. 

b£rg'm6te, n. [A. S. beorg, a hill, and mote, 
a meeting.] A court among the Derbyshire 
miners. Blount. 

t BER'GQ-MAsk, a. [It. hergamasca, a kind of 
dance.] Eelatlng to a rustic dance. Shdk. 

B^-RHYME' (be-rim'), v. a. To mention in 
rhyme ; to celebrate in rhyme. Shak. 

BER'I-BE-RJ, n, A spasmodic rigidity of ^e 
lower limbs, &c., a disease in India. Hoblyn. 

B^IR-LlN', or BER'LJN £b§r-lln', S. W. J. F. Ja. % 
bdr'Un, P. K. Sm. R. \Vb.], n. A kind of coach 
or chariot, first made at Berlin. Sioift. 

BfiRME, n. [Fr.] 1. (Fort.) A space, from three to 
five feet wide, between the foot of the ramparts 
and the side of the moat. Crabb. 

2. The bank or side of a canal which is op- 
posite to the tow-path; — called also herme- 
oank. Tanner. 

BiiR'NA-OLE-G66SE, or BER^NI-CLE-G56sE, 
n. A species of wild goose, fabled to grow out 
of the barnacle shell. — See Barnacle. P. Cyc. 

Bi£R'NAR-DlNE, n. One of a branch of the Ben- 
edictine or Cistercian order of monks; — so 
called from St. Bernard, a great promoter of 
this order in the twelfth century. P, Cyc. 

t bER'NBT, n. [A. S. hyman, to bum.] {Law.) 
The crime of arson. Crahb. 

BER-hrdUSE', n. The outer mantle of an Arab, 
woven in one piece, with a hood ; —written also 
homouse and bournouse. Campbell, 

t B^I-rOB', V. a. To rob ; to plunder. Spenser. 

B&R'0-E,n. [L.] (Zool.) A genus of small ma- 
rine ’animals, of the class AcaUphee. They are 
transparent and gelatinous, pf an oval or glob- 
ular form, and swim in the ocean, by means of 
eight rows of flappers. Their phosphorescent 
makes them very conspicuous at night. Agassis. 

bSe'EIED (h«r'r|d), a. 1. Hating berries, or cov- 
ered with berri^.. X>yer. 

, 2. Impregnated Tfith eggs or spawn. Travis. 

bSe'EY, n. [A. S. heria, fierpa, a grape or berry; 
heron, to bear ; Dut. heare ; Dan. oor.] 

. Any small, soft, succulent fruit, having seeds 
imbedfied in pulp. Gray. 

tB®E'EY,n. [A. S. a heap.] A hillock; — 
corrupted from harrow. W. Browne. 

bSe'EY, V. n. To bear berries. Johnson. 

bEE'EY— BEAr'JNG, a. Producing berries. Zee. 

t-BfcET, a. [A. S. beorht, or bryht.] Bright ; — 
a suffix used in forming proper names ; as 
bert, eternally bright or famous ; Sigoenf, fa- 
mous eonqueror* Oibwn. 

BERTH, n. [A. S. beeran, to bear ; heorth, birth.] 
1. A ship's station, or the place 


where she lies, whether at anchor or at a 
-wharf . — a place in a ship to sleep in. 

2. Official situation or employment ; as, He 
has been appointed to a good berth.** 

■ttSf'Tlus nautical term is sometimes erroneously 
written birth. — See Birth. 

To give a wide berth to, to keep at a distance from. 

BER~THEL^L4, n, {ZoOl.) A genus of marine 
Gasteropoda, Woodward, 

BER'THf-JpR-ITE, n. (Min.) A mineral com- 
posed of sulphur, antimony, and iron. Dana, 

BER-TH0-LE>TP4, n. {Bot.) A very tall tree 
of South America, where it forms large forests. 
Its fruit is described by Humboldt as a spheri- 
cal case as big as a man’s head, with four cells, 
in each of which are six or eight nuts, of an ir- 
regular triangular shape, and kno^vn as Brazil 
nuts. Eng. Cyc. 

BER'TRAM, n. [Gr. ; irSp, fire ; L. py~ 

rethrum^ An herb; wild pellitory. Boucher , 

BfiR'YL, n. [Gr. ^tpvUog ; L. beryllus.] {Min.) 
A ’crystallized mineral of hexagonal form, 
composed of silica, gluciua, and alumina, 
with minute portions of other substances. It 
includes among its varieties two beautiful and 
costly gems, the emerald and the precious 
beryl or aquamarine, the former of which is 
transparent and of a rich green color, due to 
oxide of chrome, and the latter, also transpar- 
ent, of a pale green and various other colors 
due to admixtures of oxides of iron. Eng. Cyc, 

bSr'YL-lIne, a. Partaking of the nature of 
beryl ; having a pale green color. Craig. 

BE-R fZLI- Cm, n. Same as Glitcinttm:. Dana. 

BgR-2E'IiJ-AN-lTE, n. {Min.) A silver-white, 
soft mineral, with metallic lustre and in thin 
dendritic crusts, composed of selenium and 
copper ; — so called from Berzelius, the Swe- 
dish chemist. Dana. 


t B^l-SAINT', V. a. To make a saint of. Hammond. 


Bg-SAYLE', n. [Old Fr. besael, or besayeul, a 
great-grandfather.] {Law.) A kind of MTit, 
^v•hi^‘h ia; wiu r(‘ a great-grandfather died seized 
o" limd-i’siml Knements in fee simple, and on 
the day of his death a stranger abated or en- 
tered, and kept out the heir. Blackstone, 

BJgl-SCAT'TER, V. a. To throw loosely over. 
f BB-SC5RN', V. a. To mock at. Chaucer. 

t BJg-SCEATCH', V. a. To scratch- Chaucer. 

t b®-SCRAwl', V. a. To scribble over. Milton, 


B^-SCREEN', V. a. To cover with a screen ; to 
screen. “ Thus besa^eened in night.” Shak. 

Bj^-SGRlB'BLE, v. a. To scribble on. Milton. 

tB?-SOtJM'B^:E, V. a. To defile. — See ScuM- 
BER. ** With . . . filth hescumhers.*' Marston. 


B8!-SCt5^TCH'EQN, v. a. To deck with a scutch- 
eon. “ Besetdeheoned and betagged.” Churchill. 

t B®-SE:b', V. n. To look ; to mind. Wickliffe. 

B]^-SEEOH', V. a. [A. S. be, by, and secan, to 
seek.] [*, BESOUGHT (tBBSBECHBD); pp. BE- 
SEECHING, BESOUGHT (t BE5BECHED).] 

1, To pray to with urgency; to entreat; to 
supplicate ; to implore ; — used before a person. 

R in the anguish of my heart, baseecA you 

To quit the dreadful purpose of your soul. Addiatm. 

2. To petition for ; to beg; to solicit ; to ask ; 
—used before a thing. 

Fell humble, and, embra^ng them beaoupAt 
His peace. MUon 

Syn.— See Ask. 

fBE-SBEOH', Request. Beau. ^ FI. 

BB-SBECH^RE, n. One who beseeches. 

B®-SEEOH^lNG-Ly, od. In a beseeching man- 
ner. * Neale. 


n. The act of beseeching. 
Which heseechment denotes.” Goodwin. 


fBB-SEEK', f?. a, [A. S. be, by, and eeem» to 
seek.] To request ; to beseech. CAfUcer. 

B¥-SEEM', V. a. To become ; to befit. , 

Whit ft>nn of speech or behavior bes6eate0i x»tn pax 
prayers to Almighty God? 
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B®-SEEM'TNG, w. Comeliness. Barrett, 

Bjg-SilEM'ING-NESS, n. Quality of being fit or 
becoming* Craig, 

B^J-SEBM'ING-LY, ad. In a beseeming manner, j 
B^-SEEM'LY, o. Fit; becoming. Bhmstone, 

t BSI-SBJGN',©. [from&^^ee.] Adapted; adjust- 
ed. “ Bignt Tfell heseen,'* Spenser, j 

Bjp-SfiT^ V, a, [A. S. hesettan, to set near ; Ger. 
besjitzen,"] \i, beset ; pp, besetting-, beset.] 

1. To surround ; to hem in ; to besiege. 

FolloMT him that's fled. 

The thichet Is heset^ he cannot 'scape. Shoe, 

S. To embarrass ; to perplex ; to entangle in 
dUdculties. 

Thus Adam, sore hesci^ replied. MiUon, 

3. To fall upon ; to attack. 

At onec upon him ran, and him lesei 

"With strofcea of uioital steel. S 2 )en 8 er, 

4. To set as with jewels. 

The one was Aurora, vitli lingers of roses, and her IVjct 
devy, attired in gray; the other was Vesper, in a robo of 
luure betet with drops of gold. Hj^ectaior, 

t B]g:-SHiNE\ V, a. To shine upon. Chaucer, 

BJp-SHREW' (b 9 -ahrit'), r. a, [Ocr. heschreien^ to 
beshrew ; to enchant.] To wish a curse to ; to 
wish that ill may happen to ; to execrate. 

Nay, quoth the coek, but T }jt"tJirrw us both. 

If I lieliuvc a saint upon Ins outh. JUrj/den, 

Jie^hrrip thee, cousin, wliicli dulst londmcforUi 
Of tliat sweet way X was in, to despair. Shak, 

B5i-SIIR0i&D',v. a. To wrap in a shroud. Craig, 
t B$-snOT', V, a. To shut up. Chaucer, 

Blp-SIDE', ) prep, 1. At the side of ; by the 
Bjp-SlDE^^ ) 

He caused mo to sit down besufc him. fiwton. 

He leadeih me Tmida the still waters. JPs. xxiil. 3. 

3. Over and above ; separate from ; in addi- 
tion to. 

There Is nothing at all tenid^t this manna. xi. 6. 

3. Aside from; not in the course of; in de- 
viation from. 

It is beside my present business to enbugo upon this spec- 
nltdon. JLticke. 

4. Out of; not in possession of, as implying 
a loss of reason. 

Fflsttts said with e loud voice, Beul, thou art Jtesirle thyself 

Acts xxvl. tM. 

i Over and above ; in acldi- 

V tion; more. 

That man that doth not know those things which sre of 
neesstlty fl>r him to know is but an ignorant man, vrUutc\or 
he mty know beddet, TUto/eon. 

3. Not included in what Is spoken of; not of 
the class mentioned. 

All that we Act nf it begins and ends 
In tbf miall circle of our frM‘N nnd friends; 

To all Uw>/t> as much an vni[ity iliadc, 

Au Eugene living, a« a. ('wiuir dead. Pops, 

JtSSrAn addithmal fonmn is intradueed with bo- 
sides ; a uupurfluuua ruiuiuii, with morooPOr, Toffter, 

B3*S!0B'Ey, «. A species of pear. Johnson, 

t** S* besitian, to sur- 

round, to bchiege; Fr. assieger,] [i, xibhik»ki) ; 
pp. HmiBOiwo, To lay siege to; 

to invest with an armed force ; to invade ; to 
attack ; to beleaguer. 

And ha shall beakpe thee In all thy gaetas. untU thy high 
and fbueed walls cutua down. JOesd. xxWli. Jtt, 

n. The «ort of besieging ; - 
state of being besieged ; eiege. [a.] Itev, 

n. One who besieges. 

BJ6;-8!'E3N, p* a. To entloe an a skm* CN* 
f BlrEXT^v. 0 . To suit; lo become. ^jpewesr. 
B|r8bA3^E|^E, V, 0 . Same as Bbsuybe. Mogsi, 
e. 0 . Toeoiekire- MM 

Bt-BtJlV'fB, e. 0 . To defile, or to eover, with 
skvex. **** See BBsntrititiE. Jbiahtsrdson, 

BB-8liaCE' , V, a. To soli ; to daub. B, Jonam, 
e. «- To deiib ; to aoE^ Oia. 

e. 0 , To defile with skvtr : to 
beskver. ** To iaslMsr our ttsmieuts.’* Shah, 


Barrett. | Blji-SMEAE'eR, n. One who besmears. Sherwood, 


{^A. cs, oesman^ lo «ur- 
nVyer.J [«• hbmiroki) ; 
p.j To lay siege to; 
[ force ; to invade ; to 


e. 0 . To defile with skvtr : to 
beskver. To iaslMsr our gsmieuts.’* Shah, 

BB-BMfiAE^ e. 0. [t. BBffBtBAItSD ;pp, ItBftUBAH.- 

xmr 9WMMAm*t),J To eover wlt& aamatbing 
greasy, adhesive, or dirty ; to bedaub ; to soil. 
VSfwM«l«ol^ horrid JMIhwa. 


t B5-SMfRCH', V. a. To soil ; to discolor. “ Our 
gayness and our gilt arc all besmirched,** Shah, 

Bjp-SMOKE', V, a. 1. To foul wth smoke. Kerscij, 
2. To harden or dry in smoke. Johnson, 

B^-SMOT', V. a, \he and svmt.‘\ To soil with 
dirt, smoke, or soot ; to smut. Chaucer, 

t Bfil-SNOW^ r. a. To cover mth snow ; to make 
white. “ A third thy white and small hand 
shall hesnow** Careto, 

BJP-SNOpF£D' (b^-snGft'), p* ». Smeared with 
snuff. 

Unwashed her hands, and much hmipjed her flice. Yomg. 
BE'^OM (bS'ssuni), n, [A. S. hesetn ; But. hesem ; 
Gcr. hesen,^ * A broom made of twigs. Bacon, 

B5-s66Tn'MliJNT, n. That which soothes ; sol- 
ace ; comfort. Qu, Bev, 

t B|;-S5 rT', V, a. To suit ; to fit. 

Such men os may beaoH your age. Shak, 

t B^;-sQRT', n. Company ; attendance. Shah, 

B^:-S(^T^ V, a, \he and so^.] [t. BESOTTBB ; pp. 

BESOTTING, ni3S( ITTEU.] 

1. To make sottish ; to infatuate ; to stupefy, 

lie is tKaotted, and has lost his reason. South, 

2. To make to dote ; — with on. [n.] 

You apeak 

1 jkc one licaotted on your swecc delights. Shak, 

BJS5-85T'T)B;d,p. 0. Infatuated; stupefied. Ash. 

BE-SCT'T^ID-LY, ad. In a foolish, besotted 
manner. “ Basely and besottedbj,** Milton. 

BFi-sr)T^T5D-NfisS, n. Stupidity; infatuation. 
<< Hardness, hesottedmss of heart.'* Milton. 

BB-f^OT'TJNO-Ly, ad. In a besotting manner. 

Bp-ROtrGIIT' (b9-BawtO, i,&:p. from beseech. See 
j Beseech. 

B^J-SrXN^GLE, t?. a. To adorn with spangles ; to 
spangle. Bope. 

Bp-SPAT'TfJR, r, a, [A/* and spatter,"] [t. iiEHX»aT- 

TEItEll ; pp. IIBSBA.TTEHINO, BEHPATTKUEI).] 

1. To sprinkle with filth; to soil by sputter- 
ing with what is dirty or offensive ; to spatter 
upon ; as, ** To be bespattered with mud. 

2. To asperse ; to calumniate. 

If the calumniator and IwUm m«, X will endmvor 

to convince him by my Ulb and manacrti but not by being 
like ivln»clf* SotuK, 

t uv'i/, V, a. To daub with spittle. ** With 
all the rlicum of the town ... to bespenrl his 
brethren.** ' Milton, 

BI^-8P£ak^ r. 0 . [be and speak,] [t. bespoke 
( fUEfiX'AKi;) bi;«pea.ki.vg, bespoken.] 

1. To order or speak for, beforehand. 

Hcrt it the ctp your wtrrthlp did ben^eek. Shek, 

3. To forebode ; to foretell. 

They itorted fktrt, betpoka <timireM, and formed emlnoui 
proignoeUcs in order to ecorc the auIm. SmijfU 

3. To speak to ; to address. [A sente chlefiy 
poetical.] 

with hvurty vorda her knight ehc 'g*u to cheer, 

Ami, ill her iiiodvot uiniincr, tUui tnsfjMUa. Spmm', 

4. To betoken; to show. 

HliheMl, 

Nut yet hv till*.* <*timjilchlv«nvm>(t .»Vr, 

Ktin past the tkiundatil freakUh > outh. Oawptr, 

If. One who bespeaks. Woiton, 

Sfi-BFEc'KhE, V, a. To mark with speckles. 
{They} . * * ItMiwstlntf her wtth. .. gasily sUttremeijto.^ 

t Bfi-fiPfeT'p V, 0. To bespit. Chaucer, 

0 , To daub with spew or 

vottsit. 

BfirBFlOi^ e* 0 . To mam witk ipkts. MoA 
IT^ o. 0. To daub wkb Wie^fe, 

BB-BB5IUI', fkm heiffmh. See 
Bfi-arOT', 0 . 0 . Toiaaxktrlfiiipofe. MuMme, 

BS-SFEfiAB' o. 0 * To spread over, 

^^WlthpamtedfiowersksFfeiMl.’'* thpden. 


jp. [A- 8. kiyn0yoii.;^^Be- 

! BS-BFRIN'RLB, V. 0. To apriakle over. Xhyden. 


B5-S?r1N'KIi5R, 71. One who besprinkles. 

B^-SPRiN'KLlNG, 7i. A sprinkling. Dr. AUen. 

B 5-SPURT', V. a. To throw out upon ; to spurt 
upon, “His haughtiness well hespw'ted with 
his own holy water.** Milton. 

B5-SPl}T'T5tt, V. a. To sputter over. 

BiSST, a. superl, of good. [Goth, bats ; A. S. best ; 
Ger. best ; But. heste,] 

1. Most good ; most excellent ; having good 
qualities in the highest degree. 

An evil intention perverts the best actions, and makes them 
sins. Addison. 

What she wills to do or say 
Seems wisest, virtuouscst, discreetest, Inst. Milton, 

2. Most wise, judicious, or expedient; as, 
“ What is best to be done ? ** 

To do one'*s beat^ to do the utmost of which one is 
capable. — To ike best oft according to the hijshest 
power or poifoctiou of ; to the utmost extent of , — M 
bestt in the best manner ; in the iitniust degree or ex- 
tent . To make the best to turn to the most protit- 
ablo use ; to improve to the utmost. — /n the hesU or 
at the bestf under the most favorable light. Murder 
most foul, as in the best it is.” Hhak, 

BE3T, ad. superl, of well, 1. Most of all. 

Old fashions please me best. Shak, 

Tell whom thou lovest iH'st. Shak, 

2. With the greatest benefit, propriety, W 
fitness. 

XIow in safety best we may 
Compose our present evils. Milton, 

3. With the highest qualification; by the 
dearest title. 

Blieak, yc who best can tell, ye sons of light. Milton, 

Best is sometiinoM used in composition. 
beloved*’; “ Bca£-ob teemed.” ShaJe. 

BfiST, 71, 1. Highest perfection. 

But you, f>, you. 

So pcrii'ct and no pcorlenH, am uuated 

Of <*\ eiy cri*uturey best. Shak, 

2. Greatest elfort. 

The duke did Ids best to come down. Bacon, 

B^-STAin', «. a. To mark with stains. Shah, 

t B5-BTftAU', V, a. 1. To profit ; to be useful. 

Dry flsh, ... so new and good ui it did very grmtly ftesleati 
ui in the whole etmrso of our voy«Kv- Str r\ /MiXv* 

2. To place in circumstances good or ill. 

He who to outward tiglit Is so lit bestead hath latent in 
!dm muuh of admirable In^auiy anti glory. ikirrow. 

BflHT'IAL (bdst'y#!) tbr-sVlie-d, ir. b«H'tysl, 
B, F, K, Sm, H , ; bfiH'ie-f^l, P. Ja , ; lx s'cliiil, 
a, [L. brstialis ; bestia, a beast.} 

1. Belonging to a beast or to the class of 
beasts. “Of shape, part human, part bestial,** 

Taller, 

2. Having the qualities of boasts ; destitute 
of reason or humanity ; brutal ; beastly ; brutish. 

I have toat the Immortal port of inyiwlf, and what reinaina 
libeactol. Sktde, 

aeST-l-Ar/l-TV (b«st-y 9 -sr 9 -i 9 ),«. 1. The qual- 
Ity of beasts ; *heastnness. Arbuthnot, 

3. Unnatural connection with a beast. Smart, 

BSST'IAL-Izb (Wtet'yd-Is), v,a. To wake Ilk© 
a beast. PML laUors on Phgsiogmmg, 17&U 

Bfc8T*li5.L-Ly (WSit'yal- 19 ), ad. Brutally. 

t bEbt'I-ATB (btfit*y 9 -it), t>. 0 . To make like a 
beast; to bestialise. Junius* 

BfiS-BTiCK*, V, a, [*. p, »»«TWOK.] To stick 
over with. 

Tmth ahall wrtlra, 

BmtHck wKh riandunma dsf 0* Milkm, 

Bfil-ETlE*# t>. 0* To put Into vigorous action ;•*** 
seldom used except with the reitxive pronotm* 

Aa wluaia im«ii want la awlah 
On duty, ah'vptng timutt by wtic.m Utcy drvdil, 

I Xbiufw and twriir chvmatrtvra era well awak«. JIKIfoii. 

f n. The most excellent state- “ Thp 

bestnt ss <tC a ihlng/* Mp, Morion, 

Bf4rrdEli*, V, n. To rage ; lo atom. Tmmp* 

Bf-rrdW* (bp-stsOy V, 0 . [A. B, be, by, and sAnm 
m plioe; Ihxt. staumm, besterdm; to bestow.] 

(i. mvOWEB ; pp, IISWWXNO, BXESTOWm] 

h To put ; to place ; to stow. 

<|Hlsl4y«hMvdtiii0M»y<^ J>*9idatu 

A^ Iwa f , . bsasd fore of oitvar is tire tmy^ . . . 


St.Tii7Cl;A’SiSSn^^ 

OMtatt-hwiMk . 
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2. To apply ; to make use of ; to turn to ac- 
count. 

1 will therefore hestovj my labor and diligence to prepare a 
way thereunto. 

3. To give ; to confer ; to impart. 

God will not seem to \mtow his favors altogether gratia, 
but to expect some competent return. Barrow. 

4. To give in marriage. 

I could have bestowed her upon a fine gentleman, who 
extremely admired her. Toiler, 

Syn. — See Allow, Give. 

Bjp-STOW'AL (be-st5'^l), », Act of bestowing; 

* a gift ; be'stowment. Gent. Mag. 

B®-STOW'jpR, n. One who bestows. Beau, ^ FI. 


B®-STOW'M5NT, n. 
stowal. 


Act of bestowing ; be- 
i£. HaU. 


BJ5-strAd'DLE, V. a. To bestride, — See Be- 
stride. Todd. 

•V B^I-STRAUGHT' (bf-striwt^), p. a. Distracted ; 
mad. Behavior of such foolish and hestraught 
persons.” Holland. 

Bjp-STREAK', V. a. To mark or cover with 
streaks. 

Two beauteous kids I keep besstreaked with white. Jffeoth'e. 

B5-STRBW' (b^-stri'orbfs-stroO [bf-strd', S.J.Ja. 
K. Sm. ; be-stro', W. B. X], v. a. [de and 
strew.] p. BESTREWED ; pp. BESTREWING, BE- 
STREWED or BESTREWN.] To Sprinkle or scat- 
ter over ; to strew upon. 


So thick bestrewn. 
Abject and lost, lay these, covering the fiood. 


MSton. 


Blg-STRIDE', V. a. [A. S. hestridan ; he and 
stride.] [f . bestrode or bestrid ; pp. bestrid- 
ing, BESTRIDDEN Or BESTRID.] 

1. To stand over with a stride. 

Why, man, ho doth bestride the narrow world 

Like a colossus. Sliak~ 

Make him bestride the ocean, and mankind 

Ask his consent to use the sea and wind. WaUer. 

2. To sit upon so that one leg shall be on 
each side ; to ride upon astraddle. 

The bounding steed vou pompously bestride 

Shares with nis lord the pleasure and the pride. Pope. 

3. To Step over. 

When I first my wedded mistress saw 
JSetiride my threshold. Shodi. 

B^-STtJD', V. a. To adorn or decorate as with 
studs. ** Her stox'-hestudded crown.” Drayton. 

BJP-sOrB' (b9-sh<ir0> Certainly. Dr.Lathrop. 

Be surtf for to be sure, or surely, is a colloquial 
phrase, not often seen in print. 

t Bp-SWIKE', V. a. [A. S. heswican, to deceive.] 
To allure. Gower. 

BIST, n. [A. S. had, a pledge, a wager.] A wager ; 
a stake. Prior. 

b£t, V. a. [A. S. hadian, to pledge ; hetan, to 
better.] [t. betted; pp. betting, betted.] 
To wager ; to lay a wager or bet. 

The French bet against the Danish. Shak. 

fBfeT. The old preterite of beat. Bacon. 

BE^T4, n. [L., from Celt. heU, red,] (Bot.) A 
genus of plants ; the beet. Loudon. 

Bfl-TAKB', V. a. [A, S. hetacan, to impart, to 
deliver to ; he and take.] p. betook ; pp. be- 
taking, BETAKEN.] 

1. f To commit ; to deliver j to intrust. 

Then to his hands that writ he did betake. 

Which he, disclosing, read. 

2. To resort; to repair; to apply;— with the 
reflexive pronoun. 

fBfl-TAUGHT' (bf-thwtO» P* betake. In- 
trusted. Chaucer, 

f Blgi-TJ&EM', V. a. 1. To bestow ; to give. 

So would t, said the enchanter, glad and fhln' 

Beteem to you this sword, you to defbnd. 


^ thewinds of beam 


2. To suffer ; to permit ; to allow. 

So loving to my mother, 

'ieteesn -• »- 

e too rough]y< 

B2^TBL (bd'tl), n. {Bot.) An evergreen shrub of 
the East Indies, aflbrmng the aromatic betel- 
leaf, which, when a few slices of the areca-nut 
end a little shell lime are enclosed in it, is 


chewed in great quantities by the southern Asi- 
atics ; betel pepper ; Piper betel. Loudon. 

BE'TBLh-N0T, n. {Bot.) The fruit of the areca 
palm (Areca catechu) ; Penang nut ; — so named 
because, when used in the East for chewing, it 
is wrapped in the aromatic leaves of the betel. 
It is used also for dyeing. Loudon, 

b£th'^;l, n. 1. A dissenting meeting-house. 
[Eng.] Clarke. 

2. A church for seamen. [U, S.] 

Bjp-THINK', V. a. [A. S. hethencan ; he and think,] 
[i. bethought ;pp. BETHINKING, BETHOUGHT.] 
To recall to the memory ; to bring back to con- 
sideration or reflection;— generally used with 
the reflexive pronoun. 

A little consideration may allay his heat, and make him be- 
thwik hiinselr'whetheT tlds attempt be worth the venture. AoeXe. 

B^-THInk', V. n. To consider. Spenser. 

BfiTH'L^-HIlM, n. [The name of a religious 
house in London, converted afterwards into a 
hospital for the insane.] A hospital for luna- 
tics ; — contracted to bedlam,^ See Bedlam. 

BJBTH'LB-H^M-ITE (bSth'lf-fm-It), n. 1. A lu- 
natic. — See Bedlamite. Johnson. 

2. (Eccl.) One of a religious order in the 
thirteenth century, the members of which wore 
a red star, with five rays, upon their breast, 
called the star of Bethlehem. Buck. 

BB-THOUGHT' (b^-thiwt'), i. & p. from bethink. 
See Bethink. 

t BJ5-THRALL^, V. a. To inthrall. Spenser. 

BB-THGmp', V. a. To beat ; to thump. Shah. 

BB-TIDE', V. a. [A. S. tidan, to happen.] [i. & 
p. betided or betid.] To happen to ; to befall. 


If our deliverer up to heaven 
Must reascend, what will bcticle the few, 

His fkithfUl, left among the unfaithfhl herd? 


Miltou 


SJtok. 


Shak. 


B5-tIde', V. n. 1. To come to pass j to happen. 

In winter’s tedious nights, sit by the fire 
With good old folks, and let them tell thee talcs 
Of woml ages, long ago betid. 

2. To become ; to be the fate. 

If he were dead, what would betide of thee? 

B5-TIME' (bf-timeO, \py and time.] Sea- 
sonably. — See Betimes. Shak. 

B?-TIME§', ad. 1. Before it is late ; seasonably ; 
early. 

To measure life learn thou betmes, and know 
Toward solid good what leads the nearest way. Milton. 

2. Before long time has passed ; soon. 

He fixes betimes that spurs too fest betimes. Shak, 

Bfi'TLE, n. An Indian plant. — See Betel. 

BJp-TO'KEN (be-ts'kn), v. a. [A. S. betmeem, to 
show.] [i. betokened ; pp. betokening, be- 
tokened.] 

1. To signify; to represent; to denote. 

A dewy cloud, and in the cloud a bow. 

Betokening peace fi<om Ood. Midon. 

2. To foreshow; to presignify ; to augur. 

The Undling azure and the mountain’s brow, 

Dlumed with fluid gold, Ms near approach 
Betoken glad. 

Syn.— See Augur. 

BETON, n. [Fr.] (Arch. 8c Engineering^ A con- 
cretion used in foundations of hydraulic works ; 
concrete. Tanner. 

BE-T6NGtTE' (be-tiSn^0> '»• To rail at ; to 
rally ; to attack in discourse. 

How Ben JTonson wad Shakapewro betongued eedh other, 
white the other* listened end wondered. M. Brit. Bev. 

tej6.T'Q-TO betomoa.] (Bot.) A genus of 

labiate plants, one species of which, Betonica 
oMoinam, was formerly much used in medicine. 
This plant dyes wool of a very fine dark yellow 
color. Loudon. 

B|l-TOOK' (b§-t<ik'), i. See Betake. 

fBE-TOEN'jjJ. a. Tiolently separated. SaokviUe. 

BE-TdSS', V. a. 1. To toss into the air. “ The 
miserable betossed squire.” Shelton. 

2. To disturb; to agitate. “My betoseed 

soul.” Shak. 

t Bjp-TRJLP', V. a. [A. S. hetregopan, to entrap.] 

To insnare ; to entrap. Oeoleve. 

BE-TRAY' (b^traOi » It* tradire ; 


Mdton. 


to betray, from L. trado, to give up, to betray; 
A. S, becyrran, to betray ; Ger. hetrugen, to de- 
ceive.] [f. betrayed; pp. BETRAYING, BE- 


TRAYED.] 

) deli 


1. To deliver up by breach of trust ; to give 
into the hands of enemies by treachery. 

, Jesus said unto them. The Son of man shall be betrayed 
into the hands ot men. Matt, xvii. 23. 

2. To discover or disclose, as that which has 
been intrusted to secrecy. 

He has betrayed youj business. Shak, 

3. To maltreat or abuse by violating one’s 
confidence ; to deceive by treachery. 

This foul Egyptian hath betrayed me. Shak, 

4. To lead stealthily ; to insnare ; to entrap. 

^ The bright genius is ready to be so forward as often 6e«; ays 
itself into great errors in j udgment. Watts. 

5. To make known ; to show; to discover. 

Ire, envy, and despair, 

which marred his borrowed visage, and betrayed 

Him counterfeit, li any eye beheld. Milton, 

BE-TRAY'AL, n. Act of betraying; treachery. 

^ Abp. Whately 

BE-TRAY'ER, n. One who betrays ; a traitor. 

Bjp-TRAY'MENT, n. Betrayal, [r.] Jefferson. 

Bjp-TRiM', c. a. To deck ; to dress ; to trim. Shak. 

Bjg-TR^TH', V. a. [A. S. treowian, to confide ; 
Ger. hetrauen, to intrust ; he and troth.] [i. be- 
trothed ; pp. BETROTHING, BETROTHED.] 

1. To promise to give in marriage ; to pledge 
to marriage. 

He, in the first flower of my freshest age, 

Betrothed me unto the only heir 

Of a most mighty king. Spenser, 

2. To engage in a pledge of marriage. 

And what man is there that hath betrothed a wife, and hath 
not taken her. JJeut. xx. 7. 

3. To nominate to a bishopric. 

If any person be consecrated a bishop to that church 
wherounto he was not before betrothed. Ayltfe. 

BE-TR6TH'AD, w. Betrothment. [r.] Pardoe. 

BE-TR5THED' (b§-trbtht')j i>* Contracted or 
aflianced in marriage. 

BE-TROTH'MENT, ft. The act of betrothing ; a 
mutual compact between t%vo parties, by which 
they bind themselves to marry. Brande, 

t BE-TRtJST', V. a. To intrust. Bp. HaU. Watts. 

B^-TRDsT'MENT, n. 1- Act of intrusting. 

2. The thing intrusted, [r.] 

BET' SO, n. The smallest Venetian coin, equal 
to about a farthing. Nares, 

t BfiTT, ad. [A. S. bet, better.] The old Eng 
lish word for better. Chaucer 

BfiT'TJgR, a. covrm. of good. [Goth. butun\ A.S 
bet and betera.] 

1. Having more or a higher degree of goo<l 
qualities of whatever kind. 

1 have seen better frees, in my time. 

Than stand on any shoulders that I s~~ 

Bcfbrc me at this instant. 

2. More valuable or useful. 

A living dog is better than a dead lion. 

Wisdom is better than rubies. 

3. More desirable; preferable. 

Renter is a dinner of herbs, where love is, than a stallei 
ox and hatred therewith. Prov. xv. 17. 

4. Of superior fitness for a purpose. 

There ’s no better sign of a brave mind thafi a hard hand. 

Shak 

5. In improved health ; as, “He has been ill, 
but is noufoetter.** 

0. More familiar or intimate. “ Dpon hettei 
acquaintance.” Shak 

BfiT'TBR, n. 1. Superiority ; advantage ; — gen 
erally followed by of. 

The gentleman had always the better gf the safirlit Prior 

2. Greater good ; improvement. 

If I hove altered him any where fbr the better. JOryden 

3. A superior ; generally in the plural. 

. The eomtesy of nations allows you my leUer, In fluiS yoa 
are the first bom. $hak 

I shMl be able to make a when vamyogmrlMm 
are atiaving. - Su/gv. 

BiST'TER, n. One who bets. — See Bbttosu - 

BfiT'TER, ad. comp, of well. 1. Well in a greater 
degree. 

Then was it better with me than now. PSma ii. 7, 


EcqU ix. 4 
Prov. viii. 11 
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2. In a superior manner ; more fully or com- 
pletely. 

I leave hiim to your gracious acceptance^ nrhose trial shall 
better publish kis comtucndation. Shak» 

3. With greater advantage. 

X could have better spared a better luan, Sftak. 

4. More ; in a higher degree. 

Never was monarch better feared. S7iak, 

r. a. [A. S. hetenan, or betrimif to be 
better, to make better ; Dut. beterenJ] [t. bet- 
ter IM) ; pp. IIKTTEKING, BETTEKED.] 

1. To improve ; to meliorate ; to amend ; to 
emend. 

The Church of England, so vrcll re'fi>rmed that it will he 
Ibund easier to alter than tjrtier its uonshtutiun. boutfu 

2. fTo surpass; to exceed. 

What you do 

fltlll f tetters what is <lone. S7iaK\ 

3. t To advance the interest of ; to support. 

The king thought his honor would suffer, during a treaty, 

to baift r a party. Jiaetm, 

Syn. — Soc A MEND. 

+ Bl“yP'TER, i\n. To grow bettor; to become 
better. PamelL 

n. [from A. S. hetmnp.] 

Act of improving ; improvement. 

The Kiuuaiis tu«ik palm to hew out a passage for these 
lnk(% tu disuliurge then>bL]\es, for Uxa ttetteriui/ of tlic air. 

Bi^/r'TgR-MfiNT, n, X. A making better; im- 
provement. Mtmtarju, 

2. (Law.) Improvement miule on lands or 
an estate, by cultivation, fencing, building, &c. ; 
•—generally used in the plural. Jiouvier. 

BfiT'Tlfcm-MOBT,a. Best, [r,] Paigrave. 

t BftT'Te:R-Ni§FJ}?!, ». State of being better; fiu- 
periority in goodness. Sidney. 

BjST'TlNC*, n. Act of betting, or proposing a 
wager. isherwood, 

BfeT'TQR, n. One who bets, or lays wagers. 

Notwithstanding ho was a very Mr bettot^ nulKtdy would 
take him up* 

BfeT'TV, n. [Cant word,] 1. An instrimuait to 
brealc open doors, “ The powerful or the 
artful picklock.*' Arhuthnnt. 

2. [it. hoevtta^) A pear-shaped bottle, wound 
around with straw, and used to hold olive oil : 
—called by chemistH a Flormuie dask. JiartktL 

n. *[L. from Celt, bftu, birch.] (JIht.) 
A germs of hardy deciduous trees ; bircln— Keo 
Biuciu Loudon. 

BfeT'y-hlNK, n- A peculiar resinous substance 
contained in the bark of the black birch { Beiuia 
niyra ) ; — called also birch camphor. Lindky. 

t (b$-tttm'hld), p. tf. Disordered. 

Fmm hut Utwndtl&d couch sb« stwtoth. iSItok* 

Bip-Tfl'a’i^R, t?. «, To instruct, [n.] Oohridye, 

B?;-TVV AT'TU’; (bc-tw5iTl), n, a. To confound ; 
to stupefy, [North of K«g,] OodriW John. 

BIP-TWMN', prep. [A, B, hetwecnarif or betwy^ 
turn ; by, and fra, two.] 

1. In the intennedlttte space of; betwixt. 

SjWehariiui, . . , wlutm ye slew beticeen tlie tcuujli anil tho 
iltac, Jtxili, :« 

2. Bearing relation to two ; from one to 
another, 

Fri«n4i1M»ri^ah!e«lfhiUllHt#ioaeM iSbwIA. ' 

3. Shared by two, Caator and Pollux with 

only one soul Imtmm them.*' Ltoeke. 

4. Noting difference or dlstinetlon of one 
tVom another, 

diftliiattUhi b§tw«m whst is 

Bsimm de«k»y (Artsst,) the spece betwtsn any taro 
deelci of a ship. 6 ^. 

0yi3u — Moiwom md biiwtrt urn ussd in vtl^rsnce to 
two ilitnip#, (Kirtiutf, or pi^rsoits ; ameuff and «imonijirA'/, 
and ttMMy tii m a grentor nund^ur, or 

to «tf>ni«thfu|i; b> whirh anotttor may l»« sumninilt^d. 
BHteetn and trs often uw^d todiBcmninately ; 

hut kHttixt is cnom fommoniy contlntH) to pUrrw, and 
hetireem, tUM a moro aptdiration ; as, Bi*- 

tititi tho rhair awi Ifw tabkf ” ; Brttws l»shl and 
darknft^ ** j Btisotten, two cpiMwiie euurswt •» ; ** ff«- 
ttmrn frlsmla.*’ 

It. State of being between. 


»|.TWiiiN'l-TY. 
|l4>w and rare.} 


BB-TW^T^ V. a. To taunt ; to twit. BalUtoeU. 

B:^-TWiXT' (he-twlkst'), prep. [A. S. hetioyXy 
betwiuct, or hetxmh ; by, and Uoa^ two.] In 
the intermediate space of. — Sec Between. 


Hard by a pottago chiiuiiey smokes. 
From bettoixt two aged oaks. 


Jfilton. 



BBU'D.ANT-1TE, n. (Min.) A mineral occurring 
in small, closely a£rtrre£r**ted crystals, in the dis- 
trict of Nassau oi . .1 Iti Ipo. Phillips, 

II BfiV'BL [bejv'cl, B. W.P. J. F. F. Ja. K . ; htSv'vl, 
Sw.]. n. [Fr, heveau ; Gcr. bttgel.'] (Arch.) 

1, The obliquity or inclination of a particular 
surface of a solid body to another surface of the 
same body. When the angle is exactly 45®, it 
is called a mitre. 

2, An xnKtrument somewhat like an artificer's 
square, but having its sides movable on a pin or 
joint ; — used for taking and transferring bevel 
angles. 

3, (/Irr.) A chief which is broken or open 
like a carpenter’s nilc. 

Bertel an ffUy (Meeh.) a nnino ap- 
plied to the oblique analo formed hy 
two HurfacoH of a Holid body meot- 
iuf; at nil angle which is neither a 
right angle nor half a right .-ingle. 

Jii amlc. 

Ben el ffear^ (Mech.) gearing of 
wlK*els working mi diilbrmit platiaa, 
and having ohliqindy rut or bevolled 
teetli, whose f.iroK are directed to tlie 
point whore the axes of the whools 
would meet. Yomg. 

II 'I'o cut to a bevel 

angle. f» Moxon. 

II bEv'J^L, V. 71. To slant or incline at a bevel 
angle. 

II BtiV'^L, a. Ilavinprthe form of a bevel ; slopimr; 
as, A bevel angle." Htehardson. 

II BftV'Bb-MiiNT, n. (Min.) A bevel fom, side, 
or angle. Clean luttd. 

Bfi'V^lR, 71. See Bea-vkr. Minson. 

fBE'VJpU, n. [It. demv, to drink.] Arefiesh- 
ment between meals. B. Jtmstm. 

t BK' VIIH, V. n. To partake of a bever ; to take 
a siuull repast between meals. Brewer. 

K, 71. [D . biboy to drink ; It. leverayyw ; 
beterey to drink ; Old Fr. beuvraye.] 

3L. Liquor to be drunk ; drink,’ 

A Iterenh/* hv pn^imivd 

or a me and 1 uiiicy liu X( cl. J)irytleit. 

2. A composition of eider, water, and spiee ; 

water-cider. (.Ijrfxeal, Kng.] Mortunvr* 

3. A fee or u treat deiiiaudecl on a first ap- 
pearance in a new suit of elotUt*K. llmrne. 

4. A treat on first coming into prlHon; — 

called also yarnUh. Johnson. 

BfeV'V, f*. [It. bemy a bevy. Wethjtoood. ** Probably 
a ooutraction of beUs em, a fine sight." Booth.j 

1. A Bock of birds, particularly of cuails. 

iveheratn. 

2. A company; —commonly applied to women. 

A lowly Imtw of fair IstUfa tot. S§*«’Hmr. 

A Irn'ii of Mr wtsnvn. Jtittm. 

Nor nidp the nymph idonei 
Around a U ry of Uri£(ht daitwh ahonv. 


B3-wAn/ (b9-w«P>, P. a. [be and toai/.} 


WAILEB 




UBWAIUNO, HBWAXLKn 


»K- 

To 




mourn f<»r ; to deplore. 

X eannot but beu'ttil Ihft nklierief sad eeltmifclee of «mr 
SbildivA. AtMmm, 

Syn.— 'To bricoil and to bf-moan art* ust'd to domvte 
unn*jMinahleevpr«’s>infi> o( grivt. Out* who batmUy 
beaUHtHiij or Utmrut’f griwri aUnuI ; oitv t%ho dttfiiyrsm 
grlovea silonily. — Hiw i>Kei.ottr.. 

B3-\vAiI/, r. ?i. To expre-is «rief. ** Mourning 
aad exctadingly.*' Moliam. 

Bf-WAXL'A^&LB, a. Laxntntablc. Sherwood. 

Bf-wAlL'f R, n. One who Imwalla. VFard. 

B3-VV.\T[.'|NCI, n. lAtnaxxtatiim. MMgh. 

Bfl-wAlL'M&NT, n. AekoibrnnSSamt bumaxita- 
tton J grl«r [1.J ^^maehwood. 

t B^-iVAK R', IMS. To keep awake* I 3 k»«afr* 

B$-wARr* a. w* [A. S. heumiamy to krr|», to 
defend; oewarHiany to beware.] To be cau- 
tious ; to take care ; to take hsM* 


Smite a scorner, and the aimplc will betcare. JProv, xix. 9SL 
Take heed, beware of the leaven of the PharisooB. 

Mark viii. 36. 

EQfThis verb, which most commonly occurs in 
the imperative mood, is not cojyugatcd , and it is now 
used only in plirasoh wliicli admit the veib be or its 
toriHes, as if fre and the obsolote adjective 7iiare were 
separate word.s ; as, “ He may beware ; ” “ IJe should 
beware *^ , “ Ho will beioare.^^ Anciently fee and 
wcio, how evoi, sometimes scpainiod by anothei word ; 
as, He yo inue ol the sour dough of the Phansooa 
and SaddiicoeH ” (Wirldijfe) i and the rompound in 
piosont U.SC was sometimes conjugated ; as, ** Looks 
after honors, and beware<i to act” (B.Jonson); “Once 
warned is well bewared’’ (^Drydeti). 

B^-WEEP^ V. a. [A. H, bewppa7iy to bewail; be 
and 70()ep.‘\ To weep over ; to lament, ** So 
that all llomc his death hetoepV* [n.] Cowes. 

fBg-WEEP', V. n. To weep. “That I may a 
while bewail and betoeep.** Chaucer. 

f V. a. To wet ; to moisten. Shah. 

BB-WnIS'I>jpR, V. 71. To whisper, [lu] Fairfax. 

r. a. 1. To corrupt with regard to 
chastity, [u.] Beau. ^ FI, 

2. To pronounce a whore. Shah. 

BB-Wll/DSIR, r. a. [he and toihlJ] [t. nEWiX;- 

DEllEl) ; pp. IlE WILD RHINO, nKWILDEHED.] To 
lose in pathless places ; to entangle in mazes ; 
to confound ; to perplex. 


1 lioinvu .ird sped niv w'jiy, 
/teu'ildejrft 1(1 th«' wiiud till dawn of day. 
Syn.— See Puzzle. 


J>n/flen. 


BlJ-Wll/DeREB-NiSSS, M. State of being bewil- 
dered. Bmthani. 

BB-Wll/niglR-tNfS-LYi ad. In a bewildering or 
perplexing mannexC Craiy. 

BliJ-WlL'Dpu-MfcNT, n. Act of bewildering; 
porjilexity. [n.] Coleridge. 

t BJEji-WlN'T^iR, 7\a. To make like winter. 

Tears that h'xomter all my year. 

B 5-\v!t< ?H', i>. a. [he and witch.] [i. BEWITCIIEB : 

pp. BEWITtMllNf}, IJKWrTCMIRD.] 

1. To aih'et by wittdieraft or sorcery. 

I.O(»khi>w X am tieiHiebnit hehedd, mine arm 

Is like a blasted suiihiig witheied up. .S'AnJt 

2. To ehtirui ; to fascinate ; to enchant. 

The charms tif poetry otir souls Iwwtieh. Jh'tffien, 

Bt:-\vi'ri-Hi:n' (b^-wTe.Ut^), p. a. Under the in- 
fluence of witcUtTaft. 

Bp-\vlTCH't;i).M:«t?, «. State of being bc- 
witehfd. Ouuden. 

Bjg-VVlTt’lUigR, «. One who bewitcbcift, Stafford. 

B?3-\VlTiriri?-UY, n. Fascination ; enchantment. 
There is a certain Iwwiteheryox Ma'lnation In wiirds. Stmth. 

t Bp-Wl'n'iri'i'^L, «. Alluring ; bewitching. " III, 
tiiorr hctrit'-h/ul to entice away.” Milton. 

BR-WlTtni'lNG, n. The act of bewitching or en- 
chanting. Sherwood, 

B]p-WlTCH'|Nfl, p. a. Tending to bewitch or 
charm* “ Bewitching tenderness." Addison. 

Bip-WlTcrXI'lNO-LV, ad. In an alluring manner. 
“Wonderful, eloquent, and brwitchiNy/i/ tsk- 
ing." UoBymU. 

Bg-WlTCH'lNa-Nfe8S, n. Quality of being be- 
witching. ihrowm. 

B^j-wlTtni'MBNT, n- Tower of charming; fas- 
ciimtion ; onoh«attmcnt. HheJi. 

BK'vviTri* n. pi. (FolMNify.) Hocee of leather 
for r.i'-tvniug belle to a hawk's lege. Cmig* 

tllg-W^K'DRERD (bo-wRft'donDs P» a. Filled 
with wonder ; amaecd* Fuirfm* 

Bg-WtAP' (Ibe-Kitp'), tm m. To oom over; to 
wrap. Foirfux, 

Bg-WRAV^ 
cover,] t , 

wrogim the font and waier/' MUtm, 

% fA. 8. bCy by, mid irm/aa, to accuse ; Si* . 
fi^y io betray.] To hetniy ; to discover* [w.J 

fttrie tiMl eaUMMieit IN*mwy aM Mm tivat wiiadUimtH. 

im. xflt 


lAv' (bf-ri'), p.a. 1. [A* 8. betoreeny tv 
r,] fTo befoul; to hoH ; tu bewruy. “ lie- 

umThmj* ttkjM OmS «k<nA lamtVAi. ** 


thof wswM hntrm^ Rwv, 


Mm asvi. i 


f MMVtAY'fa.*. On* «k« lM«n{(w I •!>*«»}:■ 

AtUi^on. 


A. a t 0. 0, t. kmgt 0, t* ikwti A, s, |, 9 . y* T* rAsa rAa* pA«T. iRiS, 
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t B^-WRAy'M^NT, Betrayal. Dr. AMen. 

+ B|:-WEEKE', t). a. To avenge ; to revenge. 

'w*'a y c*" T f'/’ii'v/if /iff • 

1 ■ 'ir • ' I'l, ,1 . w . . il .% ‘'iiiu Mir. Jot Mag, 

+ B?:- WROUGHT' (hc-rS.vvt'), jp. a. “Worked as 
cloth ; embroidered. B, Jonson. 

BEY (ba), n. [Turk, heg.^] A Turkish or a Tartar 
title of dimity ; a chief ; a prince ; a governor 
of a province. Rycaut, 

BEY'LICK (ba'lik), n. A province governed by 
a bey. Sir G, Temple. 

B^l-YOND', prep. [A. S. hegeond\ he^ by, and 
geondy yonder.] 

1. On the farther side of. ** Neither is it be- 
yond the sea.” DeuU xxx. 13. 

2. Farther onward than. 

He ‘»‘*e* r «viry isTi«iri» jr*ore 

til j.- • I 0 •■’e'*. Eerhert. 

3. Before ; at a distance not yet reached. 

What’s fame’’ A fancied lifli in others’ breath; 

A thing beyond us e’en bofoie our death. Pope. 

4. Out of the reach or grasp of. 

Yet these declare 

Tliy goodness haporul thought, and power divine. Milton. 

6. Proceeding to a greater degree than. 

Tipyond the evHenee it carries with it, I advise him not to 
lollo'\ any iMim.’>i 'nierpietiition. Locke. 

6. Above in excellence. 

His satires are incomparably beyond Juvenal’s. 

7. Remote from ? not within the sphere of. 

Nor grieve too much for things beyond our care. Dryden. 

To go hmondi to overpass j to transgress. — To de- 
ceive. “ That no man go beyond^ and defraud his 
brother in any matter.” 1 Thess. iv. 6. 

B5-Y5ND', ad. At a distance ; yonder. 

Lol where beyond he lleth, languishing. Spenser, 

BiBz'AN, n. {Com.') A cotton cloth manufactured 
in the East Indies. Craig. 

B5-zAnt' [b 9 -z&nt', Ja. K. Cl. Brande\ bfiz'ant, 
Sm. R.], n. 

1, A gold coin of the Greek Empire, struck 

at Byzantium, and apparently current in Eng- 
land from the tenth century to the time of 
Edward III. ; — also written hyzant, lyzantine^ 
and hizattiim. Brande. 

2. {Her.) A circle in or, i. e. gold\ — so 

named from the gold coin of the Greek em- 
pire. Brande. 

B^:-ZAnt'L^R, n. [Fr. 5w, double or second, 
and Eng. antler^ The second branch of a 
stag's horn. Crahb. 

or BtZ'EL [bSz'ol, P. K. Wh.i bSz'zl, 
Sm . ; bS'z§l, Ja.'\, n. That part of a ring in 
which the stone is fixed. Johnson. 

BE'ZOAR (be'zbr) [bS'zSr, W. Ja. Sm.; be-zSV 
or b«z'o-ar, K.\ n. [Per. b&d-zahr or pAd-zahr^ 
expeller of poison, or pazar^ a goat.] A calcu- 
lous concretion, found in the stomach, intes- 
tines, and bladder of ruminant animals, former- 
ly esteemed as an antidote to all poisons, and 
supposed to possess other extraordinary prop- 
erties. Dungmon. 

JBetoar-mineralf (^Min.) deutoxide of antimony. 

Buchanan. 

BfiZ-Q-AR'PlC, a. Composed of bezoar ; possess- 
ing the properties of bezoar. Shtdsitt. 

BjSz-Q-AR'DJO, n. Medicine containing bezoar. 

Bmodkr^$ are necessary to promote sweat.” 

Fhyer. 

Bfi'ZdAE^OdAT, #*. (ZoDk) The Indian ante- 
lopte. HiU. 

f Bfez-Q-AR'TlO, i Acting as an antidote. 

t BfeZ-Q-XR'Tl-O AL, J " The hewing, h^z&arHcal 
virtue of grace.” OmlHngworihm 

BE-Z6'KJ--^N, n. [It. bisogno^ need, want.] An 
mdigent wretch ; a beggar. Shah. 

t Bftz'ZtiE, e. a. [Old Fr. healer.'] To dilnk ip ex- 
cess ; to waste in riot. — See EmbezzIiB. MiUon. 

BL [L* Ua, tAvicc.] A prefix signifying ftoo, 
f trice, or double; as, “ Bicarbonate of potassa,” 
a compound of two equivalents of carbonic acid 
to one of potassa ; ** Aivalve,” having two valves* 
In chemistry H generally becomes bin before a 
: ** Binarseniate.” 


Biangular. 


Bailey. 


[See Bi.] {Chem.) See 
Buchanan. 


Bf-AN'GU-LAR, ) |x. hUy twice, and angu- 1 

BI-An'GU-LATE, > Zws, an angle.] Having two 

BI-AN'GU-LAT-?D, ) angles. Bailey, 

t BI-An'GU-L’OCs, Biangular. Bail&y. 

BI-AR-SE'NJ-ATE, n. [See Bi.] {Chem.) See 
Binabseniate. Buchanan. 

Bl-AR-Tic'U-LATE, a. [L. his, twice, and artic- 
ulus, a joint.] {Ent.) Havmgt%vo joints. 

Bi'AS, n. [Fr. biais; Old Fr. bihai, across, 
athwart.] 

1. The weight lodged on one side of a bowl, 
which turns it from the straight line. 

Madam, we’ll play at bowls; 

’T will make me think the world is full of rubs, 

Ajid that my fortune runs ageunst the Mao. Shak, 

2. That which sways one towards one opin- 
ion rather than another ; inclination ; prepos- 
session ; partiality ; bent. 

Morality influences men’s lives, and j^ves a bias to all 
their actions. Locke. 

The inclination of his judgment, not the bias of his prein- 
fflee, gave the award. laytor. 

Every historian has his Has. and every party its historian. 
The tory Hume, the Roman Catholic liingard, the anti-Stuai t 
Oldmixon, the high church Carte,— these all have opinions 
and hiasses which influence th^ judgment and guide their 
pens. Gent. Mag. 

Bi'AS, t?. a. \i. BIASSED or BIASED ; pp. BIASSIXO 
or BIASING, BIASSED or BIASED. — Biassed is 
the more common gelling; bnt biased is the 
more analogical.] To cause to incline to one 
side ; to influence ; to prejudice. 

^ A desire leaning to cither side biasses the judgment strong 

BI'AS, ad. Across; diagonally. Shah. 

t Bf 'AS-DRA w'JNG, ». Partiality. Shah. 

f Bf 'AS-NESS, n. Inclination to some side ; par- 
tiality. Sherwood. 

Bl-AU-RIC'y-LATE, a, [X. bis, twice, twofold, 
and auricula, an auriclel] {Atiaf.) Having two 
auricles. Brande. 

bI-Ax'AL, a. ^ [L. bis, twofold, and axis, an axis.] 
{Mini) Having two axes. Smesrt. 

bIb, n. |X. bibo, to drink.] A piece of linen put 
on a child's breast. Beau. ^ FI. 

bIb, o. n. [L. bibo, to drink.] To tipple ; to sip ; 
to drink. “ He was constantly bibbing ** Locke. 

BI-bA'CIOUS (bl-bl'slms), a. [L. bibax, bihads, 
given to drink.] Addicted to drinking, Bailey, 

t Bf-BA^'l-TY, n. Disposition to excessive drink- 
ing. * Bailey. 

BiB'BjgJR, n. [L. Hbo, to drink; Fr. biheron, a 
tippler,] A tippler ; — used in composition ; as, 
“ wine-6t66cr.” Proo. xxiii. 20. 

bIb'BLB— bAb'BLE, n. Prating; idle talk. Shah. 

BiB'l-Tp-RY, a. [L. hibo, bibitus, to drink.] 
Pertaining to drinking or tippling. OgiVoie, 

Bf'BLB (bl'bl), n. [Gr. Ptffhlop, a book, by way 
of eminence, The Booh; ptpiiog, the inner bark 
of the papyrus, or paper made of it.] The sa- 
cred volume which contains the revelations of 
God ; the Scriptures of the Old and New Tes- 
taments. 

Bf'BLES-0 ATH, n. An oath on the Bible ; a sacred 
obligation. Congreve. 

BiB'LJiB, n. [L. bibo, to drinks] A tippler. Og&mde. 

BiB'Lt-CAbi <». Relatxng to the ; scrmtural. 

BibUocd fijubjeetz.” Poraon. 

b!b'L|-c¥^M, n. Biblical doctrine, learning, or 
literature, [u.] Eo.Rev. 

BtB 'Ll-Cf ST, n. One versed in biblical learning ; 
a biblist. Ed. Rev. 

BIB-LI-Og'RA-PHBR, n. [See Bibliography.] 
One versed in bibliography. Johnson. 

bIB-BJ-Q-GRAPH'JC, Relating to bibli- 

Bf B-I4-0 -GRAph' 1-CAL, S ography, or the knowl- 
edge of books. Todd. 

BiB-LI-O-GRAPH'T-CAL-Iiy, ad. In a biblio- 


vowel ; as, JBanoxide ' 


BlB-Ll-9-GRAPH'I-CAL-Iiy, ad. In a biblio- 
graphical manner. " LHbdin. 

BIB-XI-OG'RA-PHY, n. [Gr, Pi0Xtov, a book, and 
ypdipat, to describe ; Fr. oibliographie.] The sci- 
ence or knowledge of books, in regard to their 
au^ors, subjects, editions, and history. Brands. 


BlB-LI-OL'A-TRY, n. [Gr. 0.0Xiov, a book, and 
Aarpria, worship.] “Worship of a book. Byrom. 

BlB'Ll-0-LfTE, 72. [Gr. 0ii3Xlov, a book, and 
Xidoi, a stone.] {Min.) Book-stone; a fossil 
leaf. Efa?nilton. 

bIB-LT-O-LO^'I-CAL, a. Relating to bibliology. 

3IB-LI-6L'0.^Y, n. [Gr. 0i0Xiov, a book, and 
X6yos, a discourse.] 

1. Biblical literature, doctrine, or theology. 

2. A treatise on books ; bibliography. P. Cyc. 

BlB'LI-Q-MAN-CY, n. [Gr. 0i0'hov, a hook, and 
pavTsia, prophcc'y.] Divination by the Bible, or 
by a book. Crahb. 

BIB-LJ-O-mA n. [Gr. 0i0XiQv, a book, and 

pavia, madness.] * The rage of possessing scarce 
or curious books ; book-madness. JOibdin. 

bIb-LI-Q-MA'NJ-AC, n. One who has a rage for 
books. Sect eio^titled. bibliomaniacs.^’ Brande. 

BiB-LT-g-MA-Nf'A-CAL, a. Relating to biblio- 
mania or book-madhess. JDihdin, 

BlB-Ll-g-MA'Nl-AN-I§M, 72. Book-madness ; bib- 
liomania. ’ Dr. N. Drake. 

bIB-LI-OM'A-NIST, ii. One affected by biblioma- 
nia ; a bibiiomaniac. C. Lamb. 

BiB'Lj-g-MA-NY, n. Same as Bibliomania. 

BlB-LI-g-Pfi^'lO, a. Relating to the binding of 
books. Clarke. 

BI B-Ll~6P':g-gY, n. [Gr. 0i0Xlov, a book, and tcij- 
yviib), to make* fast ; irtjydg, solid, strong.] The 
art of binding books. Ogilvie. 

BlB'Ll-g-PHfLE, 72. A lover of bibliography or 
of books. Qu, Rev. 

BlB-LI-OPH'I-Lf§M, n. [Gr. 0i0X(ov, a book, and 
(fttXito, to love.j Dove of bibliography or of 
books. Dibdin. 

bIb-LI-6ph'1-LIsT, n. A lover of bibliography 
or of hooks. Gent. Mag. 

BiB-LI-g-PHD'Bl-A, 72. [Gr. 0i0Xhv, a book, and 
to fear,] A dread of books. Dihdm. 

BlB-L|-gp'g-IiAJl, a. Relating to a bookseller; 
bibliopolistic.* Byron. 

BlB'L|-g-POLE, n. [Gr. 0i0Xtov, a book, and 
vtaXijia, to sell ; Fr, SibHopole.] A bookseller ; 
a bibliopolist, Ec. Rev. 


vtaXi^ia, to sell ; Fr, bibliopole.] A bookseller ; 
a bibliopolist, Ec. Rev. 

BlB-LJ-g-P6L'lC, Relating to booksell- 

BlB-LJ-g-POL'l-CAL, 5 ing or booksellers. Lamb. 

bIb-LI-OP'O-LIsm, n. The employment of a bib- 
liopolist ; bibliomania. Dibdin. 

BlB-Ll-6P'g-LlST, n. [Gr. 0t0Xbv, a book, and 
Tr(t)Xi(a, to sell.] A bookseller. Todd. 

BlB-Ll-OP-g-LIS'TJC, a. Relating to a booksell- 
er or to bookselling. XHbdin. 

BiB-Ll-CT'jA-PHiST, n. IQr.fit^Xhv, a book, and 
rdtpos, a burial ; d&mta, to bury.] One who hides 
or buries books. Crabh. 

BJB-Li-g-TJsJt 'aa, n. \L., from Gr- 0t0Xhv, a 
book, and d/iiey, a chest, a repository.] A libra- 
ry ; a bibliotheke. Watts. 

t BlB-LT-6TH'B-Ci^L, or BiB-LI-g-THE'OAL 
[blb-le-p-ths'kal, *S. Ja. K, R. Wb . ; blb-l$-»tli’$- 
k^l, W. J. F. Sm.], a. Belonging to a library. 

Byrom. 

t BlB-Ll-0TH'jp-Oi5L-Ry, n. A librarian. Bp. Mall. 

BlB'LI-g-THEKE, 72. [Gr. 0t0Uov, a book, and 
ef}K7t, a repository; L- Uhliothaca; Tr. biblio^ 
tMque^ A library. Bale. 

BlB'LlST, n. 1. One who adheres to the Bible 
as his sole rule of faith. Chalmers. 

2, A biblical scholar. Ogilvie. 

bIb n. 111., from Gr. 00Xiog.] (Bot.) The 
papyrus, an £g;^tian aquatic plant, 

BIb'U-LOCts, a. [L. hibulua, drinkiug^eely, ab- 
sorbing moisture : bibo, to drink.] Raving the 
quality of absorbing moisture ; spongy . 

Thomson. 

BI-OAl'OA-EATE, a. [L. Ua, twice, and ealcar, 
caharisl a spur.] Having two spurs. Brande* 


[, bXB; IfdTX, NO*. 86lf; vtLL, BtK, BthUB. — ft ft ,, fc »<jA; ft ft £, i, hard; ^ at x; ? <w p.-rTHI6, tlii. 


BICALLOSE 


BIG 


BI-CAL'LOSE, 5 twice, and callus^ hard 

BI-OAL'LOyS, ) flesh,] {Bot.) Having two small 
callosities or protuboranccs, Craig, 

Bl-CAP'SU-LAR, a, [L. biSj twice, and capeulat 
a small box'.] (Bot.) Having two capsules with 
seeds to each floxver. Jo7i7ison, 

Ef-CVR'BO-NATE, n, (Ckem.) A carbonate con- 
taining two ’equivalents of carbonic acid to one 
of the base. Graham, 

BICE, n, [Ger. (Paint.) 1. A blue pig- 

ment ; the blue carbonate of copper; — called, 
also, mountain blue and Saunders hluejcendres 
hleus, blue ashes). Fairholt. 

2. A green pigment consisting of carbonate 
of copper mixed with a small proportion of 
oxide of iron ; — called also malachite green and 
mountain green, Fairholt, 

jKiif* Both those pigments are now aitificially pre- 
pared — the blue from smalt, and the green iiom a 
mixture of this blue with orpiment, or from indigo, 
verditer, and chalk comlnnod. Fairholt, 

Bl-Ci§PirA-LOf;s, a. [L. biSf twice, and Gr. 
K€(paXff, the head.] Having two heads. 

B/'CJfePS, a, [Tj., from bis, twice, and cctptd, a 
head.] (Anat,) Having two heads ; two-head- 
ed, Brands, 

Bl-cnRo'M.\TE, ?i. [See CrnioMlUM.] (Ohem,) 
A salt coiitaiiimg two iiroportions of chromic 
acid to one of the base. Graluun, 

Bl-0|P'|-TAL, biceps, bicipitis,) Hav- 

Bi-OlB'J-TOrjs, Jing two heads or two origins. 
** The bicipital inu.sclc.” Browne. 

BtOK'lglK, fi, A small wooden dish or tub ; bowl ; 
beaker, [North of Eng. and Scot.] Brockett, 


bIck^ )pR^ ». n. [W. Aim*, a conflict ; A. S. pycan^, 
Ger. pteken or bickm^ to peek like birds.] [t- 


JAgjixriiigM, Milton. 

fBlcK'lgiR-MfeNT, n. Quarrel. Spenser, 

n, rCorrupted from An 

iron w ith a beaK or point, as the pointed part 
of an anvil. I 

A bUicktmtth*» Anvil iff AcnriAtilnKw rntulA with « ntkA or i 
or boskiron, At ano oud* Moron, \ 

Bt-40L'Ll-G^TB; a, [1^. 6£s, twice, and eolligo^ 
ooBigatuSt to bmd together.] (OrnUh,) Cun- 
neoted by a basal web| as toes. Bratide, 

a^ [X«. Air, twice, and coibr, color.] 
Having two oolors. Brands, 

Bl-cfiN'J a. pi. Ait, twice, and 

eonjugatus, to ioin togelher.1 (Boi*) Bxlsting 
in two pairs, placed side by JP. Cye, 

t Bf^c^EhT, a. Same as BroeawetNI* 

B!*CdEN'oys, a, [L. Ais, twtee, and eetttif, a 
horn.] Having two home or antlers. Bremm, 

Bf-CdE^P^wEAI^ n. ri*. AiirojTmr; Ait, twioe, and 
mrpm, a body.] Bfaving two bodies. Johnson, 

«. [L. AiV, twice, and m«t, cftint, | 
a leg.] Having two legs. Booker, \ 

[|j*Ait, twice, and ettspis, anoint.] 
(Anai,) Having two points or two tubercles ; — 
applied usually to the molar teeth. JJungUson, 

Bf.Ct3f8'P|-DATE, < 1 . (Bot,) Having a J. 
double or forked point jgm 

B!«o0BTf a. w. pU Ais, twice, and em- 
pkt a pmni.] (Anak,) A tooth wkh 
Wo poLts. Bnmdsk 


BlD, n. An offer to give a certain price, as at an 
auction. Boumer, 

BIb, V. a, [Goth. hiudan\ A. 8, biddan, to ask, 
to pray, to command ; Ger. bieten ; Dut. bidden,) 

[z. BADE, BID ; pp. BIDDING, BIDDEN Or BID.] 

1. To call ; to invite ; to solicit. [Antiquated.] 

I atn hM forth to supper, Jessica. Shuk. 

As many as yc shall iind, hid to the marriage. 

2. To order ; to command. 

I ran it through, even from iny boyish days, 

To the very moment that he mdn mu tell it. SheUs, 

3. To pronounce ; to declare ; to say. 

He bath you welcome. Phillips. 

4. To offer, as at an auction ; to propose. 

Ho that &iV7s most shall have it. Collier. 

To bid beads, to count prayers by beads — To bid 

fair, to present a lair prospect ; lo seem likely. 
Syn.— fSeo Cadi., Offer. 

bTd'AT.E, or bId'ALL, n. An invitation of friends 
to drink at a poor man*s house, and there to 
make a charitable contribution. [Eng.] Bailey. 

BlD'DEN (bld'dn), p. from bid. Sec Bid. 

BId'D^E, n. One who bids or makes an offer ; 
one who proposes a price for what is to be sold. 
** The purchase of the best bidder,'* Addison, 

BlD'DiJ-EY, a. Noting a kind of metallic ware, 
made at ’Iiiddcry, in India, composed of copper, 
lead, tin, and spelter. IV, Bncij, 

BlD'DlNG, n, 1. Command; order. 


BicKimni; m. inoKEiuNi*, iiioehued.] 

1. fTo flgnt; to skirmish. 

Xn the fluid buflire Bvliriat'nm, ere the battles joined, tvro 
AAfflrs liad n oonlliof, and fdt'kerrd tO({(>thor. llolUoul, 

2. To wrangle ; to dispute ; to scold ; to keep 
up a noisy altercation. 

OmfudarAte nations, whoi>Q mutual Intorost Is of such high 
COnMKxnenoe, though tholr merchants tucker In tlic East In- 
dies. Milton, 

3« To be tremulous, or play back and for- 
ward ; to move unsteadily ; to quiver. 

Mswntlras unnumlicrvd xliitcrin/r streamlets played, 

That, as they tmkctrtt thitiu^h the hiniiiy hIukIc, 

Though icstU'ss still tlunmielvoH, u lulling muiiuur made* 

ThonuKun, 

BlCK'lpE-jpu, «, A quarrellor; a skirmisher; a 
wrangler. Shertoood, 

BIck^J^E-Ing, n. Quarrel ; a skirmish. 

Then WAS the war shivered, at U were. Into small frays and 
bi^rinffs, Millon. 

fBlcK'Bli-MfeNT, n. Quarrel. Spenser, 

liTi'k^gEN, n, rCorrupted from A/?aA*>ow.l An 
iron w ith a beak or point, as the pointed part 


At Ids second biddinff, darkness fled. Milton, 

2, (Com,) Oifer of a price; act of making 

bids at a sale or auction. Johnson, 

3. Invitation to a wedding. [Local. North 

of England.] Brockett, 

bId'DIiVG-PRAyeh, n. (Bom, Oath, Church,) A 
pr.iycr for the souls of benefactors, said before 
the sermon* Nares. 

BlD'DY, n, A childish name for a hen or a 
chiclccn. IJalliwcU, 

BIDE, r, a. [Goth, beidan; A. S. hidan, to abide, 
to wait,] 

1. To endure ; to suffer. 

Tonr nakrtl ni etches, whcrchoVryow arc, 

'I hut hide ilu* pt ItiUK (if tins pitilvus stoi ni. i^hak. 

2. To wait for; to abide; as, *^To bide Im 
time.** 

The wary Dutch this gathering storm ftircsavr, 

And durst not Mtle it on the English coast. liryden. 

BIDE, V, n, 1. To dwell ; to inhabit. 

All knees to thee shall Ixiw of them that hide 
In heaven or earth, or, under earth, in hell. Milton, 

2. To remain ; to continue ; to abide. 

Safe lu A ditch he Mdrs, Shak, 

Bl-DfiN'TAL, a, [L. Ms, twice, and dens, dmtis, a 


tooth.] 'Having two teeth. Swift. 

Bf-DftN'T^TR, a. (Anat, & Bot,) Hav- ^ 
ing two teeth ; bidental. Brande, 

bI-dP.N'Tat-BD, a. Divided into two 
parts ; bidentate. BiU. 

Bl-DftT' {bf.d«t'or bv-diO [b*-d«t', Jo. K.\ b«-di', 
Sm . ; h9-m* or Wd'E', IQ, n. [Fr.} 

1. A little horse. B* Jonson, 

2. An article of bedroom furniture used in 

washing the body, Fleming i§ TUbbins. 

BId^-IIGOK (-hflfc), n. (Xaut.) A hook belong- 
ing to a boat. Vekker, 

t BlD'fNO, n. Residence; habitation. 

At Antwarp haa my conatant Winy Intan. Mowt, 

«. [l#. bimnis, of two years ; AiV, 
twice, and attnus, a year.] 

1. Living two years: as, **Alnenniai plant.** 
evS^afaiE!^ stm btvwy tong Itvad, utikant enbrann^ 

2. Happening onoe fn two years ; as, ** Biefk> 
nial sosaions of the legislature/* 

IS. (Bot.) A plant which lives two 
years, springing from the seed the Erst year, 
and flowering and dying the next. Grair. 

B!-flN*N|-AX/-LY, ad. At the return of two years. 

nif^R (i)er\». Otv.bakrex h,firftr9mi 

fero, to bear ; Pr. M*re, a eofltn.] A eanriage or 
a frame for conveying the dead to the grave. 

fBJBE'-^ZlALK (bar'hawk), H. The church road 


I for burials, along which the corpse is carried. 
“ A broad and sufficient hi&rhalk** Homilies, 

BIEST'INGS (bSst'ingz), n, pi. [Goth, heist ; A. S. 
heost, or hysting.) The first milk given by a 
cow after calving ; beestings. B. Jonson, 

Bi-FA'RT-oCrs, a. [L. bifarms, dhided 
into two parts ; his, in two, and^<j,root ^ 
oifarior, to speak.] 

1. Twofold ; having tw'o parts. Bailey, ^ 

2. (Bot.) Arranged in two rows; two- ^ 

ranked. Gray. 

Bi-PA'RI-OOS-LY, ad. (Bot.) In a bifarious 
manner. Craig. 

BpFjpR, n, [L. his, twice, and fero, to bear.] 

1 (Bot.) A plant that bears fruit twice a year ; a 
biferous plant. Buchanan, 


Buchanan, 


bIp'EH-OCs, a. [L. hiferens.) (Bof.) Bearing fruit 
twice a year. Johnson, 

bIp'PIN, n, (Cookery.) A baked apple crushed 
down into a flat cake ; a dried apple. Clarke, 

BI'PID [bl'fld, S. Tr. P, Ja. Srn , ; blf'id, 

K,), a. [L. bijidus*, his, in two, and 
jZnao, to cleave.] (Bot.) Noting leaves 
divided into two segments by an incis- » 
ion extending riliour, lo the middle of ^ 
the blade, or somewhat deeper. Gray. 

BiF'l-DATB, la. Divided into two; opening 

bIf'I-DAT-^D, j with a cleft ; bifid. Johnson, 

BI-FLO'RATE, la. [L.fiix, twice, and 

BI-PIiO'ROtJS, ) a flower.] (Bot.) Having two 
flowers ; two-flowered. Crabb, 

BI'FOLD, a, [L. bis, twi(‘e, and Eng./o/if.] Two- 
fold. Bifold authority.’* Shah, 

Bi-PO’LI-ATE, a, [L. hie, twice, and folium, a 
leaf.] (Bot ) Consisting of two leaflets. P* Oyc, 

BI-fO'LI-O-lAte, a. (Hot.) Noting compound 

leaves which consist of two leaflets. Gray, 

Bl-P01.-Llc:'i/-kAR, a, [L. his, twice, fo/liculus, 
asaek.J Ha\iug two follicles. Smart, 

Bi-FO'RATM, a. [L. bis, twic(>, and forts, a d(»or*] 
(Bot,) ’ Having two perforations, Brande, 

bIp'O-rINE, n. [Irf. his, twice, and foHs, a door 
or gate.] A singular body found in the interior 
of the green pulpy part of the leaves of somt 
araccous plants. It is in the form of minute 
oval sacs, one within the other, the space be- 
tween being filled with a transparent fiuid, and 
the inner bag^ with fine aciculur crystals, or 
rhaphidcs, which are discharged with violence 
first from one end and then from the other, 
when the biforine is placed in water. Brande, 

Bf'FriRM, a. fL. hiformis ; Ms, twice, and/omn, 
form.] Having a double form. Croxall, 

BI^F6EMKI> (blTorntd), a. Compounded of two 
forms ; bifonn. 

Bf-PORM'l-TY, tt. A double form* [r.] More. 

BI-FRAnT'BD (M-mmt’ffd), «, nr., Ufrom*, bis, 
twice, and j^ona, frofJns, the rrout.l lUviug 
two fronts. if. Jonson, 

BI-pCE'cATB, V, a. rii. Ms, twice, and furra, a 
two-pronged fork.] To divide into two branoh- 
ea, Crabb, 


two-pronged fork.] To divide into two branch- 
es, Crabb, 

Bf-FpH'CATF., ) a, (Boil,) Having two prongs, 

BJ-fOr'CAT-BH, 5 or divided Into two branches ; 
two forked ; bifureous. tVaodward, 

Bl-EVR-f’^ATIORr «* Blvlslott into two heads, 
branches, or paits. “A bifurcation or division 
of the root into two parts.^* Browne, 

Bi-rtu’<Toi^H, 8, (ifoU.) Two-forked* Coke. 

b!o, a. [‘‘Perhap't from the A, 8. hyggan ; 8w, 
Iwoga ; K«g. to Mg, to Imild,” Hichardemt ; W. 
do&A, a load i beichit^, big a ith child, pregnant. ) 

L Great; large in bulk. 

Halfway fluwn 

8, Oreat with yoitng; pregnant- 

Ab««r% wUkyottiMriMth wWtabwaawa. Bmm. 

8. FttU of eometlitsig, and about to give it 
vent* 
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4. Distended ; swollen ; ready to burst. 

Thy heart is biff*, get thee apart, and weep. ShdU 

6. Great in air and mien ; proud ; swelling ; 
haughty. 

If you had looked and spit at him, he’d have run. 

Shak,. 

6. Great in spirit ; lofty ; brare. 

What art thou? Have not I 
An arm as hiff as thine? a heart as big? Shot, 

Syn. — See Great. 

bIg, 71, (Ap'ic,) Winter barley, — See Bigg. 

bIg, V. a, [A. S. byggan^ to build.] To build. 
[North of England.] Brockett. 

[L.] A chariot or car dra^vn 

by two horses abreast. P. Cgc, 

f BlG'AM, 71. [Low L. higamuSy twice mairied ; 
bisy twice, and Gr. to marry.] A biga- 
mist. Bp. Peacock. 

bIg'A-MIsT, n. One who has committed bigamy. 

Much less can a bigarnist have . . . a oene- 
fice.” Ayliffe. 

bIg'A-MY, 71, [Low L. higamia\ bis, twice, and 
yafleui, to marry.] (Laiv.) 

1. The offence of contracting a second mar- 
riage during the life of the husband or wfe. 

Blackstone. 

2. The offence of having a plurality of wives 
or husbands; polygamy. 

J8f5*TIiia sense of the word higamy, though well 
settled in criminal law, la, as Blackstone observes, a 
corruption of the meaning, being the proper 

nami* of this offence. It is so designated m Massa- 
chusetts by iico. Stat. c. 130, $ 2. BurriLl. 

3. {Cafton Law.'\ The marriage of a second 

wife after the death of the first, or the marriage 
of a widow ; either of which was considered as 
bringing a man under some incapacities for 
ecclesiastical offices. Biimll, 

BIG-AU-BEAO', n, [Fr.] A large, whitish cher- 
ry ; bignroou. Cole. 

b1g-A-r66n', n. The large white-heart cherry; 
bigarreau. SmaH. 

BiG'-UfcL-LIED (Wg'b«l-lid), Having a largo 
belly or protuberance ; protuberant ; pregnant. 

bIg'-BONED (big'lisnd), a. \hig and boneJ\ Hav- 
ing large bones. Herhe7'L 

bIo'— CORNED (btg'kornd), a. Having large grains. 

The strength of big^corned powder.’^ I)7*yden. 

BI-<?fiM'l-N.^TE, o. [L. twice, and gemmo, 
(feminatitsl to double.] (^BoU) Noting leaves 
having two secondary petioles, each of which 
bears a pair of leaflets. LmdUy. 

Bl^'6-N®R, n. [L- his, twice, and gener, a son-in- 
law, {Bot.) A cross between two species of dif- 
ferent genera ; a mule. Bindley. 

B!-9&N^TIAL, a. [L. his, twice, and gms, geiitis, 
a clan,] ‘Comprising two tribes of people, [u.] 

BTQG, n. (Aync.) A species of barley, Hordeunn 
kexastichon, chiefly cultivated in several of the 
northern countries of Europe ; winter barley ; 
here or bear. London. 

bIg'GIN, n. 1. [Fr. l^gtiin.'] A child’s cap. 

**Brow with homely higgm bound.” Shak. 

2. [Another iotmotpiggin.1 A small wooden 
vessel ; a can. 

3. [A. S, byggan, to build.] A building. 

[North of Eng.j Broc^t. 

bTG'GQN, w, Mgum, a child’s cap.] 

BlG’GQN-Nto, > A cap or hood with ears, like 
that worn by nuns, particularly the Beguines. 

. Ogilvie. 

BfOHT (bit), n* [A. S. byht, a comer : Hge, a 
corner, a bay ; bugan, to bow, to bend.] 

1. (yatd.) The double part or coil of a rope 
when it is folded, not including the ends. 

2. A small bay or inlet of the sea, WiVberahtsm. 

3. {Farneiry.) The inward bend of a horse’s 
chambrel, and the bend of the fore knees. Craig. 

BI-0LAN’DI;-LAR, a. {Bat.) Having two glands. 

bIG'LY, ad. In a swelling, pompous, or bluster- 
ing manner ; tumidly ; haughtily. 

Blffty to look, and barbarously to speak. Bryden. 

bIg’— NAMED (blg'n£m4), €h Having a great name. 
“ Some big^namsd composition,” Crashaw. 


BIg’NJISS, 71. Bulk; size; dimension. j 

Bio^jsrd 71 . [Named from the Abbe Big- 

non, librarian to Louis XIV.] {Bot.) An exten- 
sive genus of beautiful trees and shrubs, natives 
of hot climates ; — the trumpet-flower. Loudo7i. 

bIg'QT, n. [Of uncertain and disputed etymolo- 
gy.* Fr. bigot, from the English phrase by God, 
uttered as an oath by Rollo, Duke of Norman- 
dy, when he refused to kiss the foot of his 
father-in-law, Charles the Foolish. Camden, 
Cotgrave says, “ Bigot, an old Norman word, 
signifying as much as De par dieu, or our for 
God's sake, made good French, and signifying 
an hypocrite, or one that seemeth much more 
holy than he is ; also a scrupulous or supersti- 
tious fellow.” — A corruption of Visigoth, the 
word bigos occurring in an old French romance, 
cited by Roquefort, in the sense of a barbarous 
people. Malone. — Low L. Begvdta, one of 
the appellations of the nuns called BegTmus. 
Todd. — It. higotto, biyhiotto, hizouo, bighino, a 
devotee, a hypocrite. — Sp. bigote, a whisker; 
hombre de biqote, a man of spirit.] A person 
unreasonably devoted to some party, denomina- 
tion, or cieed ; a blind zealot. 

In philosophy and religion, the lAgots of all parties ore 
generally the most positive. Watts. 

f bIg'QT, a. Bigoted. ** In a country more bigot 
than* ours.” Dryden. 

BIg’QT-ED, a. Full of bigotry ; irrationally zeal- 
ous*. “ Weak, bigoted . . . prince,” Swift. 

bIg'QT-ED-LY, ad. In the manner of a bigot : 
pertinaciously. Todd. 

t Bl-GOT'l-CAL, a. Bigoted. “Some higotical 
religionists,*” Cudtoo7'tk. 

bIg'QT-RY, 7%. [Fr, bigoterie.'] 1. Irrational par- 
tiaftty for a particular party or creed; blind 
zeal; prejudice. 

Were It not for a hiaotrff to our own tenets, we could hard- 
ly imagine that so many abburd principles should pretend to 
support thenihelvcs by the gospel W atfs, 

2. The practice or tenets of a bigot. “ Those 
bigotries which all good and sensible men de- 
spise.” Pope. 

Syn.— See Superstitious. 

bIg'-RCi^ND, a. Of large circumference. Pope. 

bIg'-SoGnb-ING, a. Having a pompous sound. 
“ Big-soundmg sentences.” Bp. Hall. 

bIg^-SWOLN, a. Much swelled ; turgid. Shak. 

BlG'-f^D-DERED (blg'fid-d$rd), a. Having large 
udders. “ Big-uddered ewes.” Pope, 

Bi’GtlM, 7%. See Begum. 

bIg'-WIg, 7^. A cant name for a person of conse- 
quence ; applied especially to judges in Eng- 
land, who wear large wigs. Ogilvie. 

Bl-HY-DR6G'y-RlBT, n. {Chem.) A compound 
containing two equivalents of hydrogen. Craig. 

BJJQXr (b5V.h60» [?r.] A jewel ; an elegant 

ornament. Smart. 

b!-JOU'TRY (be-zhft'tr^), n. \Pt.hijouterie.\ Jew- 
elry ; trinkets. Clarke. 

II Bf-JU^GATE, a. [L. yoked two together ; 

bis, twice, andyz^^m, a yoke.] {Bot.) Noting 
pinnate leaves consisting of two pairs of leaflets. 

lAndley. 

J Bf-JtJ'GOyS [bl-ja'gus, C. O. Cl. Wh . ; bl^ju-gtts, 
iSm.]., a. {Bot.) Same as Bijugatb. Gray. 

bUkh, 7%. A poisonous plant of Nepaul; a spe- 
cies of aconite {Aconitum ferox), used by the 
natives of that country to poison the wells 
when the British troops invaded it. Brande. 

BI-LA^BI-ATE, a. [L. Ws, twice, and la^ 
biitm, a Up.] {Bot.) Noting a monor“* 
alous corolla or monophyllous 


BlL’AN-DjgR, 71, [Fr. belandre ; But. hi/ea7idc7\1 
A small vessel used chiefly in Dutch canals for 
the carriage of goods. 

, Like bilanders to creep 

Along the coast, aad land m view to keep. Bryden. 

BI-LAt'EH-AL, a. [L, bis, twice, and latus, late’- 
ris, a side.] Having two sides. Ask. 

BIL’B^R-RY, n. [From Sax. bilig, a bladder, and 
be7'ry. Skmner^ {Bot.) A sm‘all shrub and its 
fruit; a species of whortleberry; Vacemium 
myrtiUws. Shak, 

BlL'BO, n . ; pi. bIl'boes. 1. A short sword 
or rapier ; — so named from Bilboa, in Spain, 
where first made. Shak. 

2. Stocks or shackles for confining the feet 
of offenders ; — formerly fabricated in great 
quantities at Bilboa. 


ad Ich yi 

. . 

which is separated into two uneqfual 
divisions or lips; labiate; two-lipped, 

BI-LAm'¥L-LATB, flt. rL.Wa, twice, and lamella^ 
a plate.] {BotA Divided into two plates or la- 
mellse. Brands. 

Bl-XiAld'|^L-LATof D, ek (Dofu) Same as Bilam- 
BLLATE. Pennon#. 


Worse than the mutines mYhe bitSdes, Shak. 

BILBOQUET (birbo-ka'), n. [Fr.] 1. The toy 
called a cup and ball. Todd. 

2. {Mil.) A small 8-mch mortar to throw 
shell. 

BiLD'STEiN, n. [Ger. hild, an image, and stem, 
a stone.] {Min?) A mineral composed chiefly 
of silica and alumina, and often carved into 
Chinese figures ; figure-stone ; pagodite ; agal- 
matolite. Brande. 

BfLE, n. [L. bilis ; Fr. hiU.'\ An animal fluid of 
yellow or greenish color and nauseous taste, 
secreted in the liver, partly collected in the 
gall-bladder and discharged mto the lower end 
of the dvodeTivm. Its purpose is supposed to 
be to complete the digestive process in the 
small intestines, by aiding in the separation of 
the chyle. It has been fancied to be the seat 
of ill-humor. BTxnglison. 

BILE, n. [A. S. byl, bile ; Dut. huil ; Dan. byld ; 
Ger. beule.'] A sore, painful tumor, terminat- 
ing in a pustule. 

Thou art a bils in my corrupted blood. Shak. 

jfi^This word is now more commonly spelt boil, 
althouph the orthography of bile is more in accord- 
ance with its etymology ; and it is so spelt in the old 
Dictionaries of fiaret, Cotgrave, IZuloet, Martin, dec. 
Botii forms are given in the principal English DiCv 
tionaries, and both, are still more or less in use. In 
the first edition of the common version of the Bible 
(1611). the orthography is, in Job ii. 7, biles (“ sdre 
liles^n ; but in the later editions it is hmls. Johnson 
says of the word, “ Tliis is generally spelt boil ; but, I 
think, less properly.” Walker gives the preference 
to bile, and says, “improperly boil ” ; but Smart notes 
bile as an obsolete orthography. — See Boil. 

BiLE'— STONE, n. {Med.) Biliary concretion or 
calculus. Buchanan. 

BIL^E (bllj), n, [Goth. halgs\ A. S. bcelg, or 
hylg, a bulge ; a bag.] 

1. {Naut.) The broadest part of a ship’s bot- 

tom, or that part of her floor upon which she 
would rest if aground ; bulge. ^ Skinner. 

2. The protuberant part of a cask;— called 
also bul^e. 

bIlge, V. n. [z. BILGED ; pp. bilging, bilged.] 
{Hatit.) To spring aleak, by a fracture in th« 
bilge ; to spring aleak ; to let in water- Skmner. 

BlL'^lgiD, or BILLED, a, {Natd.) Having the 
bottom stove in. Brande. 

bIl^E'-pOmp, n. {Mech.) A pump to draw 
water from the bilge. Ash. 

bIl^B'-wA-TER, n. {Naud.) Water lying in 
the bilge ; foul water. Ash. 

BIL^E’-WAY, «. {Ship^building,) One of the 
pieces of timber placed under a vessel’s bilge 
to support her while launching. Dang 

BlLaA-RY (bll'y»-rf), a. [L. UUs, bile.] {Med.) 
Belonging to the bile. Arb%dhfnMt. 

BiHdni edleuU, (Med.) gall stones, or concretions 
fbrmed in the gall-bladder, the bile ducts, and some- 
times in the substance of the liver. Tliey sometimes 
contain picromeJ, but are usually compo^ of from 
88 to 94 parts of cholesterine, a peculiar crystalline 
substance, and of from 6 to 12 parts of the yellow 
matter of the bile. DwigUsen. 

B^lIm^BL n. {Bot.) The Malayan name' 6f an 
*acid fruit of a tree of the genus Averrhoa; 
blimbing; — used in pickles. ETig. Cye, 

BlL'|NG§-GATE, n. See Billingsgate. Pope. 
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Bl-IilN'GU^L (bl-llng'gw^l), a. [L- hilinguis^ 
double-tongued; hi$i twice, and lingua^ a 
tongue,] Having two tongues or languages; 
bilinguous. Gent, Mag, 

Bl-LlN'GUIST, n. One who speaks two lan- 
guages. Hamtlton, 

Bi-UN'GUOUS (M-lIng'gwus), a, [L. hiUnguis, 
from bis, twice, and lingua, a tongue.] Having 
or speaking two tongues ; bilingual. Johnson, 

BiL'EOllS (im'yus), a. [L. ; hilis, bile.] 

1. Consisting of bile. ^ Arbutknot. 

2. llclating to, or caused by, bile ; as, ** Bil- 
ious fever,” 

Bl-LlT'^iIl-ATi, a, [L. his, twice, and litera, a 
letter.] Consisting of two letters. Sir W, Jones, 

t ni-IitVE', ad. Same as Belivb. Spenser, 

bIlK, tJ. a. [Goth, bi-laikan, to scoff, to deride.] 
[i„ niLKBi> ; pp. niLKiNO, niLKisi).] To cheat ; 
to defraud ; to deceive ; to elude. 

Blit ])e sure, saya lie, Uon’t yo\i btlk me. Speataior. 

BiLK, ??. A cheat ; a trick, [u.] Congreve, 

BIlL, 71 , [A. S. bile,] The beak of a fowl. 

In hla bin 

An olive leaf he bringa — pacillc algn I !HiUon, 

BILL, 71 , [A. S, A/7; \y,bwget] l)\it. hgl; Ger. 
beil; I)an. S\v. Az7«.] 

1. A hntchet with a hooked point, like the 
bill of a bird, often used by gardeners in prun- 
ing hedges, and hence called a hedge bill, or 
hedging hlU, Johnson, 

2’, {Mu,) A sword ; a battle-axe 

Now into Fnmrc hundrwla, and some not able 

to draM' a how at carry a biU, flail, 

3. ( ynut,) The point at the c.xtrcnuty of the 

duke of an anchor. Dana, 

BtLb, n. [fiow L. probably from lupila, 
a hall, any thing romnl or rolled up ; Fr. hiUet,'] 

1. A formal Mateniont of particular things in 
writing; as, “A shopman's hill of goods pur- 
chaacd”; “A physician’s hill for 8or\ices”. 

2. A bank-note. [Colloquial.] 

3. {Law,) A formal complaint in writing to 

a court of justice ; as, “ A bill in equUg ” ; “a 
hill o/ indikment liy a grand jury ** ; — record, 
or written stntemtuit, of proceedings in an ac- 
tion; as, “A hUl of wep/t/on.v”;-— a written 
fitutemeut of the tonus of a eoutraet, or speeili- 
eatlon of the items of a clemund or counter 
demand; as, “A hill of ejrr/mnge ; ** A hill 
of stile^* ; ** A Ull of credit ** j ‘‘ A bill <f par- 
ticulars — a draft of a proposed act pre- 
sented to a legislature ; a proposed or iiro- 
jectod law. BttrriU, 

BUI in equity or eAaneery, a complaint In writing, 
under oath, in the nature of a petition to tho chan- 
cellor or judffo or judjjes oC a court of equity, emting 
fortii all the farts and c ircmnHzauctni upon which th < 
coiiipiaint is founded, and praying for Much <H|uirahle 
reiittf a« the party may conrin'c lumMelf entitled to, 
or the court may d 'em proper to grant. — Bill o/ernfit, 
paper issued by the aiuiioniy ot a Htare on riia faith 
of the state, amt dfH gned to nrcnlau^ as money.*— 
Bill tj eeceptiamt, a formal '•tateitient in writing of 
exeaniioiti taken to the opntioa, decision, or direction 
of ajvulg*, delivered during the trial of a cause — ita 
ol9()o«^ being to preeoni the exceptions to a full ctiort, 
or to a siiiwrtor court, for n*view after trial. — ^t// tir 
gjtebsuy'e, a written ortUtr or requeet addressed by one 
person to another, desiring him to pay a sum of 
money to a third latrson, or to any other to whom 
that third person Mttall order It to n« paid, or it ntav 
he payable to the bearer; al sit called a f/ngJ, — Bill 
fjurt, an account of the ditreretit dishes prepared h»r 
an entertainment or feaat.— jBdi e/Ara/tA, a wmlag 
eigned by the proper atiehoritiMi ceitliyinr tlie state 
ofhcaltti tn a vcs'.td. — Btit a wmteti itate- 

inent, signed by tlie master of a veseftl, aeknowle^ 
ing (be receipt • f goorU on board, and undertaking, 
witli certain exceptions, to carry and deliver them, 
for a certain remutif ration or tVrigbtaae, to the eoo* 
algnee, or p«*rsoii to whom tlie> urn ad<]rnsiu>d^ or his 

order, m as g«K>fi condition as whon n’ceived. Btll 

fj martality^ a writing or pap.tr .diowuiig the ntunlstr 

of deaths in a place vvitUiti a time >.p<r tried. BttI uf 

psrticafarrf, a wnttoo Hpis-itlr ition of rhe pirticiilars 
of the demand ft»r which nn orcion at law' is brought, 
or of a defendaiitN ncr ntr against micb demniid.— 
Bull ftf yureihy (.ffcnrA.) an ncruiitit of gfuMle sold 
given by the jtelUtr tf> the hu^er, cttitralning ih« qiian* 
titioM anil prices of ilte articles, with a statement of 
the dal** ai«l terms of credir. — BkH afn,skt% a oiioal 
d. riarafion in n ruing of |ioptil,tr rights and libitrriee, 
tiHitfli) « spti nifl in the form of .v st.tnite, and pm- 
iiiitig.iti d im rN’cdsiorm of n*vo|utumt or the establish- 


tnent of new forms of government or new constitu- 
tions.— BiZl of aale, a deed or writing, under seal, 
evidencing the sale of personal property, and convey- 
ing the title to It; an aasignment in writing of chat- 
tels personal ; in particular, an instruinoiit l y which 
the pioperty m ships and vessels is conveyed. BiYZ 
ofsiiffil, a form of entry at the custom-house by which 
goods, respecting which tho impoiter is not possessed 
of full information, be provisionally landed for 
c.vainination. 

BILL, o. 71 , To caress, as doves by joining bills. 
“ Doves will hill after pecking.” B. Jonsoti, 

bIlL, V, a. To publish by an advertisement, “ A 
composition that he billed about.” U Estrange, 

bTl'LAGE, 71 , (Natd,) The breadth of tho floor 
of a ship when lying aground. Jamesotu 

bIll'BOOK f-b^k), n, {Com,) A book in which 
all kinds of bills payable and bills receivable 
are recorded, Bouvier. 

BIlTuED (btld), p, a, (Omtyh,) Furnished with 
a bill ; -—used in composition. Penyiant, \ 

BlL'Ji^T, n, [Fr. billet ; Sp. billete,) ! 

1. A short letter ; a note. Spectator, 

2. (ML) A ticket directing soldiers at what 

houao to lodge. Johnson, 

3. [Fr. billot,} A small log of wood ; a ijiecc 

of wood. Dighg, 

4. (.Ire//.) An ornament in Norman build- 
ings. It consists of short, small, cyliiuhical 
])ieccH, two or throe inches long, placed in hol- 
low mouldings at intervals equal to their own 
Imigth. — Hee Bn.i.ET-Moi’Li>iNO. J>aneis, 

6. ( Her,) A bearing in the form of an oblong 
square. Brande, 

Bll/LlllT, 1’. a, [f. BIT.LBTEB ; pp, BIIiUSTINO, 
itiLbr/rnu.] (M7.) To direct by tick(»t \vherc 
to lodgi', as soldiers ; to ijuarter ns soldiers in 
tho houses of tho inh<ibitauts of a place. 

They refused to suffer tlie soldiers to be InlHotf upon 
them. Ottimwm. 

bT L'LfJT, n, (Mil,) To be quartered as soldic’rs ; 
to lodge. Pridertif,r, 

BlfL'LlglT-CA'BLE, w. (Are/*.) A Norman mould- 
ing. Ed, Envip 

BlLLKT-nOUX (blFlMftO [bll'lO-dA P. K, F, E,; 
bII-y?i-(l<V, »SV/i,], >1,; pi. mi.i.RTs-ooux n>Il'4- 
dby.^). [Fr. billet, a note, and f/oi/ar, sweet.] An 
adectionute billet 5 a lovo-ietter. Pope, 

BlL'LBT-IJftAT), n, (Nata,) A piece of simple 
carved work, bendiiig over and out, at the prow 
of a vessel.-— Hce Dana, 

Bll/Lrr~M^>13fhD’|NG, 1.- — 

«. ( A?*e/i.) ^ An orna- r CT ' 

mont used in string- — . 

courses and the archi volts of windows and 
doois, coiKihting of short and sinall bits of cylin- 
drical .stone, with spaces between them, Brxtton, 
B^LL'pIsii, n. Uch,) 1. A fish closely related to 
Beloiis j S&imher Emx, Van aer //t«*re«. 

2. The giir-pike. Thompson, 

bIll'EIOOK; (-Mk), n, A small hatchet. 
BILL^XARB (bil'ysrd), a. Belonging to the play 
lit billiards ; as, A hillia)^ table. ’ 

BILI/I-ARD^ (biFysrdzl, ». jpL ['Br, hillard,’] A 
game played with balls and cues, or rods, on a 
large, oblong table, having pockets at the cor- 
ners and sides. Each player endeavors, by 
striking his own ball with a cue, to hit certain 
other balls, or to force a ball other than his own 
into a pocket. Uoyti, 

BlLL'lNO, ». Act of joining billa, or carcasing, 

bIlL'ING, p. a. Caressing by j* lining bilks. Moon, 
n, [The name of a market in 
London, noted lor fish and for foul luigu igt-.] 
Profftiit* <»r foul language : ribaldry ; — written, 
also, bUingsgtOe* Pops, 

BlLL'IQE (blFyv»)» n, {Fr.* contracted from /«>. 
twice, and tmuiem^ a mlUknt.] Aeeording to the 
French method of namf*rat!oii In use on thaeon- 
tiufcut of Kurojw and in the l\ S, a thottaand 
millionii, or 1,000, 000, BOB; aecording to tha 
English inetli<4 t»Md In Omt BrHaiii and 
tho British Froriitcsa, • mUllon of millions* or 
1,000000,000000. Qrmiiisf, 

pi. Ono who tma a 

hilL Bsikfsi, 


JBlL'LdJSr,n, [Fr.] {Coinage,) A composition 
of gold and silver alloyed with copper, which 
predominates. Political Diet, 

BIl'LQT, 71 , [Fr. hillot, a block, a log.] Gold 
or silver bullion in the mass. Crahb, 

bIl'LOW (btl io), n, [A. S. hiJig, a bulge, a bag; 
Dut. bolgc ] A wave swollen by the wind ; a 
surge ; a breaker. Spetiset', 

But when loud biUotrs lash the saundinpr shore, 

The hoarse, rougli verse should like the torrent roar. jCoj)e, 
Syn.-“Soo Wave. 

bIL'LOW, V, n. To swell or roll as a wave. 
** Tho hilloicmg snow.” Prior, 

BiLXOw, V, a. To raise in waves. Young, 

BiL'LOW-BJEAT'EN, a. Tossed by billows. 

Btr/I.OW-VChTI'lo-?),®. Swelling; turgid. “The 
billoicy foam.” ’ Thomson, 

BIll'-P<“)ST-^;R, n. One who posts bills or ad- 
vertisements. 

BIll'-STIck-BR, n. One who pastes up a bill 
or udvcrtiseiucnt. Booth, 

Bf-Lo'BATE, a, [Ij. his, twice, and Gr. Xofdi, a 
lobe.] ’ {Bot,) Having two lobes. (h*ahh, 

Bl-LO'BAT-ljin, a, (Bot,) Having two lobes ; bi- 
lobato ; bilobed, Pcmiaiit, 

BX'r.oBED (Mlohd), a, (Bot,) Having , ^ 
two lobes. P, Cyc, 

Bl-LotVr-LATL a, [L. bis, twice, and (_ ^ 
a small place.] { /loL) Iluving 
two cells. Brande, 

Bi-MAG'IJ-L.ATR, a, [L. his, twice, and macula, 
a spot.] Having two spots. Brande, 

BI-MAo'ir-LAT-pi), a. Having two spots; bi- 
maculatc. Pennant, 

BI-MA'NA, n,pl. \Juhis, twice, and 7nanns, a 
hand.] ’ (Xofd,) Two-handed animals ; — a term 
applied by Ouvier to tho higlicst <m\er of mam- 
malia, of which man is the type and th(* sole 
genus. Brande, 

BI'MAN’K, a, fli. his, twice, and inanus, a hand,] 
Having two hands. Kirby, 

Bf-MA'NOFH Ibl-mfihiys, K, C, <>,}, a. Having 
two hands; bimane. /*. f*yc* 

Bf-MXR'VI-NATE, a, (Conch,) Noting shells 
which have a double margin as far us the lip. 

fBf-MA’Rl-AN, IM-MAU’MfAL, a, [L./^w, twice, 
and marct the sea.J (umg,) Belonging to two 
seas. Ash, 

^ ^'big. medial,] 

(GVom.)‘The sum, or noting the sum, of two 
lines cmuujenHtirnhle only in power, ns of the 
side null diagonal of a square, nhen this sum is 
inconmieiiKuruhle with respect to either. Daries, 

Bl-MliM’nKAXi, a. Having two members, iiibbs* 

Bf-MBN’HAU a, rXi. bis, twice, and memis, a 
morkth.] Occnrrfng every two numths. Smart, 

Bl-Mf:H'TRi-.\L, a, [L* himestns, of two months’ 
duration ; froml^'s, twice, and mensis, a month.] 
Happening every two months; — ctmtiouing 
two m<mth«. Heo, 

Bf-MAN'I’H'Ly, a. Occurring every two months ; 

bimensal. Barrett, 

BtN, It. [A. 8. bin, a manger, Put. 

A cell or chest for grain, Wesd* wine, Ika, 

t Bl M, l*he old word for ho and hem, Naros, 

BlN-AR-8il'NpATB, n, A salt having two ei|ulva- 
louts of arsenic aeld to one of the hm. Orahsnm, 

uVna-BV, a, [L. bimrius, relating to two j bini, 
two ; Fr. binuire,] Two ; dual ; double. 

j$ UtMnt itmmb^r (Britk,) b a imaitwr consisting of 
two ftiaitA.— Biiwrtf male, a ualfbrm scale 

Whosiir ratio xi, Btnury aritkmtne N that 111 which 
attfiibsm are exiwrwiwd according to the Inoiir} wcate. 
—Bmsry IsgertfAsis, a system of Uigarithins, mu- 
and calculated by Ettlcr, in which 1 U the log- 
arithm <*f il of 4, Ac. — Binary atar, (Jlstrnn,) a 
double star wlsMie nioiiilirr* n;vi>he nlsmt chtir rout 
nnin centre of srsviiy.— JItnarg c/neTHtss*/^ ((Sera.) a 
<onk|sniiitl of two vImientM; Thus water h a knury 
of oxygen and hydrogen. — /hnury mruturr, 
(Jtfae.) iwu-fuld or doubis uioaiture ’ cotnaum nan*. 
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BINAEY 

Bi ’N.VRY, «. The constitution of two* 

To make two, or a binary, add but one unto one. FotJieriy, 

BI'NATE, a. [L. bi7ius, two and two, and natusy 
born.] {Bot.) Growing in pairs or couples ; 
noting two bodies of the same nature, spring- 
ing from one point. P. Cyc. 

BIND, V, a. [Goth, hmden ; A. S. hindayi ; Ger. 
binden,] [t. bound ; pp. binbino, bound. — 
jBou 7 iden, is not now used except in an adjective 
form.] 

1. To confine with cords or bonds ; to en- 
chain ; to restrain from liberty or freedom of 
motion. 

No man could band him — no, not with chains. Mark v. 8. 

2. To surround with a bandage ; to enwrap. 
Give me another horse; bind up my wounds. Shak, 

3. To fasten together by a ligature ; to tie. 

Gather ye together first the tares, and bind them in bun- 
dles. Matt, xui. (U. 

4. To connect closely. 

His life is bound up in the lad’s life. Gen. adiv. SO. 

6. To restrain in any manner ; to restrict. 
Now I am cabined, cribbed, confined, bound in 
To saucy doubts and fcais. SAaiL 

Though passion be the most obvious and general, yet it is 
not the only cause that binds up the understanding. Locke, 

6. To engage by a vow or a promise; to 
oblige by duty. 

Every bond wherewith she hath bound her soul shall 
stand. xVu/n. xxsc. 4. 

Though I nin hound io every act of <1 itv, 

I Nil! not hovnti to th i: ili ••U^eK arc liuc to. Slicd:, 

7. To confirm ; to ratify. 

Whatsoever thou sholt hind on earth shall be hound in 
heaven. Matt, xv 1 . 10. 

8. To form a border around so as to prevent 
from ravelling; as, *‘To hind a garment or a 
carpet.** 

9. To make costive. 

Rhubarb liath manifestly In it parts of contrary opera- 
tions, paitb tli.it puigt*, and paits that/;ni'/ tlic body. Bacon, 

10. To put in a cover; as, “To hind a book.** 

To hind to, to oblige to serve some one. — To bind 

over, (Law.) to oblige to make appuaraiico. 

Syxi . — Bind the hands of a criminal j tie him to 
tile stake j faston with a cord. — Bind is wore coercive 
than oblisre ; oblijfe than enyaife. We are bound by an 
oath J obliged by circumstances j en^asred by proini-es. 

BfND, V. n, 1. To contract ; to grow stiff and 
hard. 

A spacious walk of the finest gravel, made to and 
unite so firmly that it seems one eoutinucd stone, Uatler. 

2. To make or become costive. 

The whey of milk doth loose; the milk doth bind. Merbert. 

3. To be obligatory. 

The promises between n Swiss and nn Indian, in the 
woods of America, are binding to them, though they are per- 
fisctly In a state of nature, Locke. 

BIND, n. 1. A Stalk of hops, so called from its 
twining or being bound around a pole, 

Moriimer. 

2. (Mus.) A tie or ligature to connect notes. 

Braitde. 

3. (Mininy.) Indurated clay or argillaceous 
slate m coal mines ; — called also clunch. 

Buchanmb. 

BfND'jpR, w. 1. One who binds ; a man whose 
trade it is to bind books. 

2. Any thing used to bind ; a bandage. 

B !ND' JPR»Y, n. A place where books are bound. 
[A new word, reputed to be of American origin. 
P. Cyc.] 

TesthT. 
Donm. 

3. ^mething that secures the edges of tex- 
tile fabrics from ravelling. 

BIND*ING, p. a. Making fast: — obliging; obliga- 
tory : — astringent. 

BlND'jNG-NjSss, w. Quality of being binding. 
[».] Cohridge* 

BfN’D'— n. tBoL) A genus of plants 
whose stems, in the greater number of species, 
are herbaceous and twining; Cowsokfb^ or 
Caly9tegici^ Loud<m* 

BIND* WOOD (^fid), n. The vulgar name of ivy 
in Scotland ; — pronounced bln'wftd. Jamieson. 

BiNB, n. (Bot) A slender stem of a plant ; as, 
“ A hop otne. J*. 


BlND'lNG, n. 1. A bandage. 
2. The cover of a book. 


imprising two 
Jy. Brit Rev. 
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Bf-NjfiR'VATE, a, [L. his^ twice, and tienus, a 
nerve.] (Ent.) Noting the wing of an insect 
when supported by only two nerves. Bra^ide, 

BING, n. A heap. Craig, 

b!n'NA-CLE, ». [Fr. hahiiacU, a little habita- 
tion.] (yaut.) The compass-box of a ship ; — 
formerly called hittacU. Mar. Diet. 

BIN'NY, n. (Ich.) A fish of the carp family; 
the barbel of the Nile- Eng. Cyc. 

bIn'O-CLE, n, [L. hint, two, and omlus, the 
eye ; Fr. hinocU^ (Optics^ A telescope with 
two tubes, by which an object is viewed with 
both eyes at the same time; a binocular tele- 
scope. Hutton, 

Bi-NOC'y-LAR, a. Having or using two eyes; 
employing both eyes at once. 

Binocular telescope, ( Optics,) one to which both eyes 
may be applied ; same as bmocle. 

Br-N6C*y-LATE, a. Same as Binocudab. Craig, 

BI-NOC'y-LCs, n. (ZosL) A genus of phyllopods, 
inhabiting fresh-water ditches, and resembling 
the king-crab. Van der Hoevett, 

BI-NO'MJ-AL, a, [L. bis, twice, and nomen, a 
name.J {Algehra.) Noting an expression or 
quantity composed of only two terms connect- 
ed by tne signs plus or mznzcs. 

Binomial theorem, the theorem which has for its 
object to demonstrate the law of formation of any 
power of a binonual. Davies ^ Peck, 

BI-NO * MI- AL, w. (^Algebra.) An expression con- 
sisting of two terms connected by the sign -j- 
or — . Davies, 

Bi-NOM'I-NAL, a. Having or corn' 
names; binominous. [n.] 

BI-Nc!)M*r-NO(jrs, a. [L. Us, twice, and nomen, a 
name.] Having two names. Dr, T, E'uUer, 

B|-n6T', m. [Fr. hinoter, to till or dig land a sec- 
ond time.] (Agric.) A variety of double mould- 
boarded plough. Loudon, 

Bl-NCiT*0-N0tl8, a. [L. hinus, double, and tomis, 
a tone.] (^Mus,) Consisting of two notes. Boag, 

BI'NOyS, a, [L. hmus, double.] (Bot) Existing 
in pairs; — applied to leaves when there are 
only two upon a plant. Ogilvie, 

Bf-N6x*IDB, n. \JL,hinus, double, andEng.oJJtefc.] 
(Chem.) A neutral compound of two equiva- 
lents of oxygen and one equivalent of some 
other body ; as, ^^Binoxide of nitrogen.” Called 
also deutoxide. Faraday, 

Bi-Qy'jpXr-LATE, a, [L. his, twice, and ocellus, 
a little eye.] (Ent.) Marked with two ^e-like 
spots. Brands. 

Bf-g-Dt-NAM'IOS, n. pi, [Qr. life, and 5hva^ 
pt}, power.] (Med.) The doctrine of vital forces 
or activity- DungUson, 

Bf-CG*R^-PHJ6;R (M-5g'ra-fur), n. [Gr. ^los, life, 
and ypd^w, to write ; Fr. btographe.l A writer 
of biography, Addison. 

Bi-Q-GRAPH*IC, >a. 

Bi-Q-GRAPH*l-CAL, 

BI-Q-GRAPH'I-C^iL-LY, ad. 
manner. 

Bl-5G'RA-PlirzE, V. a. To write the biography 
or life of. 

Geom Fox, WiUiona Ponti, Waaley, and Whltefield are all 
that X ooliatons to biograpknae, Southey, 

BI-OG'RA-PHY (bl-3ig*r?i-fe), n. TGr. life, 

and yod0<«», to write; Fr. Uogra^ie^ _ The art 
of writing an account of the lives of individu- 
als ; the history of the life of an individual. 

The IBb of Cowley, notwithstaading the penary of Eng- 
Ifah biography, hoe been written by Dr. Sprat. Johnson. 

Bjil,’— B iography is the history of the life of an 
individual ; l%fe is also used in the same sense ; as, 

The Biographies of the Signers of the Declaration 
of Independence ; ” ^‘Johnson’s lives of the English 
Poets ; ” Boswell’s Life of Johnson.’* Avtohwgra- 
phy is the life of an individual written by himself; as, 
« The Autobiography of Franklin.** Memoir is a bi- 
ography, or a biographical notice, of greater or less 
extent ; as, ** The Memoirs of the Duke of Solly ; ” 
“ The Jlfwnoir of Paley.” 

bI-QL'Q-GY, n. [Gr. fibs, life, and a dis- 
course.] ’ The science of life. Dr. Black, 


Belating to, or consist- 
f ing of, biography. Warton, 

In a biographical 
Me. Rev. 


BIQUINTILE 

BI'O-TIne, n. (Min.) A mineral composed 
chiefly of silica, alumina, and lime, and found 
among the volcanic products of Mount Tesuvi- 
us : — named from M. Biot. Dana, 

BI'Q-VAC, n. See Bivouac. Johnson. 

BiP'A-ltoCs [bSp'a-iGs, IF. P. J. F, Ja. K, Sm . ; 
bi'pa-ru3, S.], a, [L. bis, twice, and pardo, to be- 
get.] Bringing forth two at a birth. Joh 7 ison, 

Bf-PAR*TI-BLE, (Bot) Divisible into two 

BI-PAR*TILE, ) parts. Lovdon, 

Bf-PAR'TIjpNT (bl-par*shent), a. j[L. his, in two, 


(Math.) Di- 
Ci abb’ 


and partio, partiens, to divide, 
viding into two equal parts. 

BlP*AR-TITB [bXp'^r-tJt, TF. P. J. F. Ja. K, S7n . ; 
bl*pai-tlt, *S.], a. [L. bis, twice, and partio, par^ 
titus, to divide.] (Bot.) Having tw'o corre- 
spondent parts. Glantille. 

Bi-PAR-Tl**TION (br-par-t2sh'un), n. A division 
into two parts, * Johnson. 

BI-PEC 'TJ-N ATE, a. [L. his, twice, and pecten, 
pecthiis, a comb.] Having two margins toothed 
like a comb. B)*a7ide. 

BI'PjpD, 71, [L. bipes, two-footed ; his, twice, and 

pes, pedis, a foot.] (ZoOl.) An animal with two 
feet. 


Two feet in length ; having two 
Coles. 



BiP*?-DAL, a. 
feet. [li.] 

Bi-PEL'TATE, a. [L. his, twice, and pelta, a 
shield.] * Defended by a double shield. Bra7ide. 

Bl-PEN*NATE, ) twice, and pe 7 i 7 ia- 

BI-PKN*NAT-?D» ) fus, winged, from pe7i7ia, a 
feather, *a wing.] (ETit.) Having two wings. 

All bipe7inated insects.’* Derhain. 

Bl-PEJ^'JTJS, n. [L.l An axe with two blades, 
one on each side of the handle. Fairholt. 

Bl*PE^,n. {L,, two-footed.) (Zobl.) A genus 
of saurian reptiles resembling seps, but having 
only the posterior pair of feet. Agassiz. 

BI-PfiT'4-LOtrS, a. [L. bis, twice, and Qr. irira- 
Xov, a petal.] (Bot.) Having two petals or 
flower leaves. Jolmson. 

Bf-PiN'NATE, a. [L. his, twice, and 
pm7\atus, winged ; pm7xa, a feather, 
a wing.] (Bot.) Twice pinnate. 

BI-PTN-nAt'i-fId, a. [L. his, twice, 
phmatus, winged, and Jindo, to di- 
vide.] (BotT) Twice pinnatifid; 
pinnatifid with the lobes again pin- 
natifid. Gray. 

Bl'PLl-C^TE, a. (Bot.) Doubly folded, trans- 
versely, as some cotyledons. Henshto. 

Bl-PDtg*l-TY, (bi-pl28*^-tf ), n, [L. Us, twice, and 
plico, plicxtus, to fold.] Reduplication ; doub- 
ling. [r.] Roget. 

BI-pO'L^R, a. [L, Us, twice, and Eng. polar.) 
Doubly polar ; having two poles. Coleridge. 

Bi-Pg-LAR*l-TY,w. Double polarity. B. Rev. 

Bl'P^NT, i (Bibliography.) Relating to 

Bl-PdN'TlNE,t editions of classic authors print- 
ed at Deux-Ponts (L. Bipontium), Germany. 

Dibdin. 

BI-pOnct*V-AD, a. [L. fits, twice, &nd puiteium, 
a point.] Having two points. Bailey. Scott. 

Bl-Pt)*PlD-LATE, a. [L. fits, twice, and pupiUct, 
the pupil of the eye.]* (Zool.) Noting two dots 
or pupils of a different color in an eye-like spot 
on the wing of a butterfly. Brrmde. 

Bi-aUAD*EATE (bI-kwSd*r?it) [bl-kwM'rfit, J. F. 
Sm. ; bl-kwh*drat, Si W. Ja. K . ; blk*we-drKt, 
P.j, n. [D. fits, twiee, and quadratus, squared.] 
(A^ebra.) The square of the square, or the 
fourth power. Morris. 

Same as Biuvadbatb. 


(Algebra.) Belatingto the 
jHarrts. 


Bl-aXTA-DEAT'lC, n, 

Bl-aUA-DEAT'lO, a. 
fourth power. 

Biquadratic equation, an equation in which the un- 
known quantity rises to the tourth, but not to a high- 
er power. Brimde. 

BI-aUlN'TJDB, n. [L. fits, twice, and qumttts, 
the fifth.] (Astroni!) An aspect of the planets 
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*w'K«»ii tb.cy are distant from each other by twice 
the tiftlx part of a great circle j or 144:'^. Craig. 


BI-RA^Dt-ATE, 
Bi-RA'Dt-AT-?;T), ) radiafiis, 


[L. bis, twice, and radio, 
A - j I mdiatus, to furnish with 
beams or rays.] Having two rays. Bmnde. 

BfRCH, n. [A. S, Urcc ; Dut. herke ; Ger. hirhe^ 
A wcll-lmown tree of several species, forming 
the genua Betnla. The common birch of Eu- 
rope {Botula alba), though not much valued for 
its timber, is among the most useful trees of 
northern latitudes. P. Cyc. 

bYrcH, a. Made of, or derived from, birch ; 
birchen ; as, “ A hircli rod.” 

BlfROII'~BR66M, n. A broom made of birch. 

BfR'criKN (bi-r^chn), a. [A. S. hirem', Dut. her- 
Aen..] Made of birch. 

Ilia beavered brow a hircJim garlaiKl bcara. iPoije. 

BfRCir-WiNE, «. Wine made of the vernal juice 
of the birch, and once held in high csthnaticm. 

T. \VarU)7%. 

BYrd, 71 . IK. S.] The generic name for the 
feathered race ; a two-leggod, winged, feathered 
animal, <'viparous and vertobrated; a fowl. 

Two of gay oat plunit* before hwn drove. Miiion. 

Birds iro divided, by fJray, into the following or- 
d(*ra : .ficrAjntrcs, Pasisrreit, Sviuimrrtt, CulvLmlur, 
nt«, UtrHfhUmcA, OralltP, and .Attarrm, 

under the nann's of tlio several orders of 
birds, die names of the several fatnilion, and, under 
those of the families, tJie iwuik's of the sovoral sub- 
families, with an illustrative cut of one of the spocios. 

B'lRJ), T. 71. T'o catch or shoot birds. 

I do invltp* y^in to-morrevf morning to my house, to break- 
after, A-/«>dfin/ together. Shak, 

BYR»'-«<U/r, n. An arrow formerly used for 
shooting birds. Bhak. 

llYlU>'-(-AGE, n. A small enclosure of wicher or 
wire-work for confining birds. Arbuthnot. 

BYRD^-cUlL, n. A pipe for imitating the notes 
of birds. Coigmve. 

BYRD'-0AT<3II-BU, n. One who catches birds. 

«fE0^-<JAT<3ll-lN<;, «. The act of catching birds. 

bYri> -(J llhR-uy, n. A tree whose fruit is much 
eaten bybinls; iVi/.nw» Loudaiu 

bYrd^I^R, n. A bird-catcher. Mi ashen. 

B'fRD'-KtK (bTfrd'l), <»- Seen from above, ns by n 
bird. ** A landscupe.” — 8ec Biud’h- 

Eva, lii/trke* 

BYRD'-R'I^KB (bVrd'id), ft!. Having eyes quick in 
sight, like those of a bird. M. Jonsotu 

bYrI)^-fA*V.(7|'-|;r,«, One "ft ho delights in birds; 
one who keeps and trades In birds. 

BYRD'lffG-PIECE, f*. A fowUng-picce. 

BYRU'LlKE,ft(. Ecsembting a bird. Niccitk* 

B'ilin'LfME, 7t, A gliitinou# substance usually 
made by fermenting the inner bark of the hoUy- 
ttee and mixing the product with nut-oil or 
gr«iuie$— used for catching small birds by 
spreading it upon twigs so as to entangle their 
feet when they alight. It is sometimes em- 
ployed, nUo, for eatohing mice and other vt*r- 
min. 

BYeP^IJMED (-nmd'), ft. Spread to insnan*. lUnetdl. 

JSYrd^MAN, A bird-0atola«r« 

BfRii-yK-r.VR'4-nfsB, 

«, [Ovuitk.) A bird 
of several speries, 
some of which arc 
vei^ beaut i fill. The 
hlvln of this bird, de- 
prived of the wings 
and feet, has long 
fom«4 a high- 
priced article of ex- 
port flrom the t*nKt- 
#r» parts of the 
world, the beauty 
of its plumage caus- 
ing it to lie highly 
esteemed as an 
ornament by the U- 
dliiol all countries. 

limmle. 



PaoMtlMt* aiMNlA of UnnwiMu 


bYrD'-6B-GAN, n. A small barrel organ used in 
teaching birds to sing. Ogilvie. 

bYrd'-PEP-PBR, n, {Bot.) A species of capsi- 
cum, bearing a small pod, from which Cayonne- 
pepper is made j Capsicum bacccUuax* Loudoa, 

BIRD*§^“CHER-RY, n. See Binn-CHEiuiY. 

BIRD’.^ -EYE (bfrda'l), n. (Bot.) A plant of the 
genus Primula ; a species of primrose ; Primu- 
la fat'imsa. Loudon, 

B1RD’§'-EYE, a. Noting a view of aii object, or 
place, as seen from above, as by a bird, 
Bir(Vs-tvc maw, (JP*. BrU,) a view taken from a 
groat elevation, the jxuut of sight being at a very con- 
siderable distance aho %'0 the objects viewed and de- 
lineated. It iH a iisoful ttiodo of drawing to reprosont 
oxten.sive district?, of country, battle holds, panoramic 
views, &c. Bmnde, 

bYr1)’§ -RYR-MATLE, n. Curled maple ; ex- 
tensively used in cabinet work. Craig, 

BfRD*§'-rOOT (hYrdz'ffit), n. (Bot.) A plant of 
the genus Ornithopm, having pods like the 
clawH of a amall bird. London. 

BYRD’^s'-MaYyiTI, n. (Arc7t.) An interior notch 
cut in the end of a piece of timber to receive 
the edge of a pole or plate. tVeale. 

IJlRD’^'-Nfif^T, 71. 1. The place built by birds, 
wluTc they dcpoHit their eggs. 

2. (Hot) A plant of several species. 

T/te edihh bird\^-nm, Urtcd as food by tlio C'hincso, 
IS a mucilaninouft substance, and is tho nost of a apo- 
oios of awaliow iouiid in Java, Buinntra, dec. 

Hfltn'-fiPT-BlgiR, n. A species of spider. Kirby. 

RYRD^jJS'-TAURiJi (b¥rd»'tdn8), A plant. Jo/ifison. 

HYRD’i^'-T^NUirK (l)yrdx'faiiK),7i. (BoL) A per- 
ennial plant; marah groundsel. (h'ahh. 

IlYRD'-WlT-TJgi), a* Not having the faculty of 
attentum. Cratg. 

Bl'RKMK, n. [L. bhrmis} bis, Uvice, and reinu.s, 
an oar.] An ancient vessel with two banks or 
tiers of oars. HtnolM. 

BJ-RB 'MbS, n. [H.] An ancient gaU (7 with two 
benches of oars ; abiremc. Crahh. 

bYr 4 ivr- r > 5IR, 71 . < Ornith.) A sort of wild goo «e* 
— MiV Vrahb. 

IM-RHOM-BcUl)' \h, a. Having the surface of 
tv\<‘h*<' ihomhie faces, which being token six 
and six, and prolonged till they intercept each 
other, would form two dilferent rhombs. Umle. 

bYR^KKN (tnVkiOi <»• Birchen, [it.] ColUns. 

IIYR'lAw, n. [Ger* banr, a countryman, and 
Kng, (HroUisii.) A law made by huNbaufl- 

mcn respecting rural affairs ;—-su'pp<Ked h\ 
Kpolman to bo the same as bg-iaw* Butriil. 

bYr'Mt^N, «. (Goog*) A native of Ava or the 
Birman empire. Kncg. 

BI-ROS'TRATE, 


?«. ri4.d^f twice, and res- 
b!-R 08'TEAT«]BD, wroiStiey beaked.] (Omith*) 
tole ooak. Craig. 


Having a doul 

BlR-9B-TRf^Tfe8, ft. The would of the 

fossil bivalve HadioUts*. Woodward. 

(Mn*) The Pcrelan name of the 
turquoise stone, Cteavsland, 

bYrr, r. n. (Sroitish.) To wake a whirring noise, 
as miUatoncs in motion. Ogilvie. 

bYRT, ft. A flab of the tnrbot kind. Johnson. 

BYRTII, ft. I^oth. oalkifirf Aa ; A. B. bmrth, boran, 
tobeari^aet&fjfA.} 

3U The aet of ooming Into life. 


M Oiy 6M. A*m iMiy. 

U W wiak^ tai** sr««t. 




maSnte sad f»trtnn« 

2. The act of bringing forth. 

JjM at h*r arsi mnah tilw 
Ttuaeab Wis i«d l» RWcUgr. 

3. Extraction ; Uncage; rank toy deseent. 

ybst lahtrtMnm mta. if Iw asWtn aa- 

«sst(»i««a Ksv» |«n such s» ffaafmr. 

The hspitlc^ Ud f*»r a man. as fhr as Wr* ts cansvn^. is 
that »t •h.aild Ik* ss Ha fiva tUnt imt KMa «r«a«t«a to 
tcdttk (nnrh akMmt it. Wkntatit. 

4. The eovUdtIon in which any man la Horn. 

A Beler torto to Troy*h HutKamiy aama. Ihytkm. 


6. The thing born ; production. 

Poets are far rarer birtfta than kings. B. Jonson. 

BYrTIFDAY, n. 1. The day on which one is 
born. MiUofi. 

2. The anniversary of one’s birth. Shah. 

bYrTH'DAY, a. Relating to the day of one’s 
birth. Pope. 

BIRTH 'DQM, n. \hirth and A, S. affix dom, 
denoting power, right, quality.] Privilege of 
birth ; birthright. tSiiak. 

BIRTH'fNG, n. (hfaut.) Any thing added to raise 
the sides of a ship. Ash. 

BIRTH'LliSPI, a. Wanting birth, [r.] W. Scott. 

BYrTII’nIcjuT (-lilt), fi. 1, The night on which 
one is born. Milton. 

2. The night annually kept in memory of 
one’s birth. Po2)c, 

BYrTIITLACE, n. Place where one is born. Shak, 

BYRTiruiGIlT (-m), 74. The right or privilege to 
which one is entitled by birth. 

And they sat before bitn, the firstborn according to bis 
birt/mt/ht, and tlic youngest according to Ills youtti. 

am. xlili. !W. 

nrRTn'’-srN', 71. Sin from birth; original sin. 
*<Of original or Prager-Hook. 

bYrtiP-SoNG, 7t. A song sung at the nativity of 
a person- “A joyful birth-song.^* PH^-'gf'J/rg. 

BYrTH-HTRAN’(JLK!) (-stniiig'^id), a. xStranglcd 
at birth. Birth-straaglcdhahti.** Shnk. 

bYrtiHWORT (hYrili’wUrOi 74. A perennial m(‘<U- 
cinal plant; Aristolochia. LomUm. 

BIS. [Ti.] Twice:— 'Used in composition; also 
ill accounts to denote duplicatCK of folios or ac- 
counts. —{See Bi. 

bIb-An'NI.’-AT., 74. bis, twice, and nanus, a 
year.] (Bot.) A biennial plunt. — Hce Bikn- 
NIAL. PetTy. 

bIh-('.\V'.^N, n. (Oeog.) An iulmbitnnt or na- 
tive of BihCJiy. Murray. 

BIh’cO-tIn, n. [Fr.] A sort of c(mf<‘ction made 
of flour, sugar, inannalade, eggs, tK:e. ; hw(‘et 
biscuit. Johnson. 

BlH’tH’lT (hts’kjt), ?a. [H. his, twice, imd Fr. 
vuit, baked; eitire, to bake, front L. eoguo, 
cocto, tobakc; U. hiseotto*, hixcorha.] 

1. A kindof hanl, dry, Hat bread, so prepared 
as not to be liable to spoil by being kept. 

ACi'oiiltiif' Or luilttnn |ti .irtii'r. th«* bronrl nr / iiwmO of the 
nokii iiiit vi.t . ai4‘t>inv<l Oi tlie oii'ti, atid ii liimiiititliin 

wi iMti* InitiUi ^Ht ('lit k iiitlU alhi^i li tor llir Inei ol at-irlir, 

2. A kind of bretul baked in small cakes and 
intended to be eaten while hot <ir fresh. 

3. {Putteru.) Karthenwure or porcelain, 

after it has been hardened in the fire, and 
bef<»re it is glazed. Prmeh. 

4. (Seti/g.) A apecies of unglaxfd porce- 

lain, of which groups and figures in miniatiire 
art famu’d to itnit.ite marble, the beat being 
the eo-ealled Parian, JSairkoH, 

turn, a shield.] ^ 

bucklers, placed side by side. Loudon. 

t. a. [L. bis, twice, and seen, uetm, 
to cut,] [i. iiieKrTKH ; pp. itiKKtfTiNfi, mnr.vr- 
Bn.] To divide into two equal parts. Bromte. 

». Aet of hiaecting ; divihion lutu 
two equal parts. Johmoa* 

Bf-HBG’MgNT, n# [If. Us, twice, and segmen. 
that which is cut off ; Fr, segment, a aegtnent.| 
One of the parts of a bbeetea line, 

Bl>'Hf>.'R{-AI,, n. (Bot.) Arranged In two rows; 
bifarious. Lindtrg. 

BI-ARR’RATR, a. [H. Us, twice, and serraNts, 
suw*^haped ; ju*rra, a saw.] (Bat.) Doubly aer* 
ratci ait when the toeth at a leaf, He., are them* 
aelm aemte# Crag. 

i A-»>, twice, and #cfa, a hris- 

\ i sstosns.) ( Bot,) Furnished 
wElk two MaiW-Uke appendages. Brands. 

A* twiee, and aim#, sex.] 

(Bat,) Having (wo sexes; herfnaphrodiUe;*''^ 


[I*, bis, twice, and seu- 
CBot.) Eesembling two 
side by side. L ' 
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BISHOP 


BITINGLT 


are now returned 
1 Fet, ii. 25. 


applied to flowers whicli contain both stamens 
and pistil. Brande, 

bTsh'QP, n, [Gr. mV^oTrof, an overseer; in-i, over, 
and woTTiw, to look, to view ; L. episcopus ; It. 
'oescovo ; Sp. obis^o ; Fr. ev%we.— A. S, bisceop, 
or hiscop\ Ger. bischof,'\ 

1. A spiritual overseer, or one who has the 
care of souls. 

For ye were as sheep going astray, but are now returned 
to the Shepherd and JSishop or j our souls. 1 Pet, ii. 25. 

2. {EccL) One of the highest order of the 
clergy ; one who presides over the clergy of a 
diocese ; a prelate. — In all denominations of 
Christians that admit the episcopal form of 
government, the bishop is the superior of the 
three orders of clergy, bishops, priests, and 
deacons. 

3. A cant term for a drink made of tvine, or- 
anges, and sugar. 

They then repaired to one of the neighboring taverns, and 
made a buwl of luiuoi called which Johnson had always 

liiced. jDoswelt. 

4. A part of a lady’s dress, worn on the back 
to give prominence to the skirt ; — called also 
bustle and tournure. 

Bishops s Courts (Rnff,Ckvrek.) an ecclesiastical court 
held in the cathedral of each diocese, the bishop’s 
chancellor bein^? judge, and judging according to the 
civil canon law. — Btshops* Btbie^ a translation of 
the Bible, so called from Archbishop Parker, wlio 
employed learned men to review previous transla- 
tions ; — first printed in folio in 1568. — Bishop^.-i leng-th, 
(Paint.) canvas measuring 68 inches by 94. The half 
bishop measures 45 inches by 56. Fairholt, 

Syn. — See Clergyman. 

BiSH'OP, V, a. 1. To admit solemnly into the 
church by confirmation; to confirm. “Con- 
firmed and bishopedJ** Donne, 

2. (Cant tei'm,) To put a false appearance 
upon a horse in order to conceal his age, or his 
bad qualities. Farnu Encij. 

-i* bIsh'QP-d5m, n. The dominion of a bishop. 
“The right of bishopdom.'^ Milton* 

BiSH'QP-LfKE, os. Belonging to a bishop. “ 
opUke authority.” Fulke* 

Bisn'OP-LiNG, n. An inferior bishop. Ee* Rev* 

t Blsn'QP-LY, a. Bishoplike. “ BiV/ojofy cen- 
sure and kingly authority.” Hooker* 

bTsiI'OP-rTC, n* [A. S. bisceoprice^ hisct^(^i a 
bishop, and riCPi power, dominion.] The juris- 
diction or spiritual charge of a bishop. 

Syn. — Bishopric and diocese both describe the ex- 
tent (if .1 bishop’s jurisdiction. Bishopric relates to 
the porsiiu who ofilciares, diocese to his charge. 

BIsH'OPS-CAp, n. (Rot,) A plant of the genus 
MiteUa ; mitrewort ; — so named from the form 
of the young pod. Gray* 

And bishoimaps have golden rings. tontifellvw* 

Bisn'OPS-WfiBP, n* An annual plant. Johnson* 

BlSH'QPS-WOUT (bltth'vps-wUrt), n. [A. S. 
blsceop’Wyrt.'] A plant. Todd* 

BhSK, n* [Fr. bisque,'^ 1. Soup made by boiling 
various meats ; culhs, “ Bisks of fish.” King. 

2. (Tennis,') A stroke allowed to the weaker 
party to equalize the players ; odds. 

BlB'KIlT, n. See Biscuit. Johnson* 

BIb’MTJTH, n* [Fr. hismuth\ Ger, wismuth,'] 
(Mhu) A brittle, brilliant metal of a reddish- 
white color, of lamellated structure, and not 
malleable. It usually occurs, combined with 
other substances, as an oxide, under the name 
of bismuth ochre ; as a sulphuret, called bismuth- 
glance ; as a sulphuret with copper, called cop- 
per bismuth ore ; as also with copper and lead, 
called needle ore* It resembles antimony, and 
crystallizes readily in small cubical facets- Ure. 

Butter of HsmMhf chloride of bismuth. 

a* Eelating to, or containing, 
bismuth ; ‘bismuthSc. Smart, 

BI^MVTH-GLAN03B, {Min.) A oiystallized 
mineral ; sulphuret of bismuth. P* Oye* 

BIs'MVTH-Ic, a. EeUting to, or derived from, 
bismuth. JRPe^ide* 

BlB^WVre-IlSfE, n. (Jfefm*) A sulphuret of bis- 
muth. Dana* 

Bl^'MV-TlTJE, n. (Min*) A carbonate of bis- 
muth. Dana* 



(Min*) A carbonate of bis- 
Dana* 


BI-s6o^J\rd (bf-zbnV®), n* [It.] A person of 
low rank ; a beggar. Beau, ^ FI, 

BVSON (bi'son or 
blz'un) [bl'son, 

K. R. TVb . ; bl'- 
zun, C. O * ; blz'- 
on, Ja. 5/».], 

71, [Gr. ^iatavy 
the hump-back- 
ed ox; L. bi- 
son ; Fr. bison.'\ 

(ZoSl,) A wild 
bovine _ animal Bison, 

which, in the United States, is commonly, but 
erroneously, called the buffalo* There are two 
living species of this animal, one of them, Euro- 
pean, inhabiting the northern parts of Europe 
and Asia, and now having become very scarce ; 
the other, American, still very abundant in the 
northern and western parts of the continent. 
The bison has short horns, and a large fleshy 
hunch on the back, marks which distinguish it 
from the proper buffalo. The back of the latter 
animal is more like that of the common ox, 
and its horns are very long.— See Buppalo. 

Bi-SPi'NOSE, a* [L. hisy twice, and spina, a 
spine.] (Zo/J,) Having two spines. Ogikie* 

BiS'SAC, n* [Fr.] (^7.) A double sack or 

wallet. Crahb. 

BlS-SfiX'TJLE (bls-seks’til) [bis-sgks'til, S. W* 
P* J. E. F. Ja* K* S7n . ; bis'seks-til', Keiirick], 
71* [L. hisextilis, containing an intercalar}’ day ; 
his, twice, and sextusy sixth ; the sixth of the 
calends of March, according to the Eoman reck- 
oning, or the 24:th of February, being counted 
twice every four years.] Leap-year; a year 
which contains 36o days, and in which Febru- 
ary has 29 days. 

b1ss'LING§, n*pl* Same as Biestings. [Local, 
Eng.] Farm* Ency* 

t BiS'SQN, a. [A. S. hism.1 Blind. Shak* 

BI-STIp'ULBD (-did), a* Hli- hisy twice, and stip- 
ula, a stalk, a blade-] (Bot*) Having two stip- 
ules. Hooker. 

bIS'TQN, n. (Eftt.) A genus of moths. Dr. Leach* 

BIS'TORT, n* [L. bisy twice, and torqueo, tortmy to 
twist.] (Bot.) A plant, used in medicine as a 
powerful astringent ; snake’s-weed ; Polygo- 
num bistorta. Loudon. 

BIS'TOIJR-y (bTs't^r-f), n* [Fr. bistouri,'] (Sura.) 
An inkrument for making incisions ; — so called 
from Pistoja (anciently Pisto7i,a)y in Tuscany, 
where it was manufactured. Chambers. 

bIs'TRE (bls^tur), n. [Fr.] (Paint.) A brown 
pigment, made from tne soot of dry wood- The 
soot of the beech is esteemed the best, being 
finely pulverized, and the salts in it washed 
away by water. Bistre is not used in oil col- 
ors, but is valuable in water colors, Fairholt* 

BI-sOl^OATE, 5 [I,, bisulcus y divided into two 

BI-SOL'COUS, 5p*irts, cloven; bis, twice, and 
sulcus, a furrow.] (ZoSl*) Resting upon two : 
hoofed digits ; cloven-footed. Brands. 

BLsOl'PHATB, n. (Chem.) A sulphate having 
two equivalents of sulphuric acid to one of the 
base. Turner. 

BiT, V. a. [A, S. hitoii a bridle.] [t. bitted ; 

pp. BITTING, BITTED.] 

1. To put a bit on ; to bridle. Johnson. 

2. (Naut.) To fasten to the bits, as the cable. 

bIt, n. [A, S. Utol, a bridle ; bita, a bite, a bit, 
a morsel ; bitan, to bite.] 

L The iron appurtenances or mouth-piece of 
a bridle, to which the reins are fastened. 

TTnused to the restraint 

Of cuTbs and bite, and fleeter than the winds, Jdaieon* 

2. A piece of food of the size that may be 
bitten off ; a mouthful. 

Pcrtlew your ftmefion — go and batten &k cold Wte. ^ede, 

3. A small piece of any thing; n morsel ; a 

fragment. , , , 

He bought at thousands what with better wit 

Ton piirchasc as yon want, and W bty WE. J’opc. 

4. (Com.) A small Spanish silver coin valued 
at about 5 pence sterling, or at 10 cents in the 


kTE, 5 [I,, bisulcus, divided into two 

»ys, 5p*iTts, cloven; bis, twice, and 


United States : — called a real in Spain and the 
Spanish West Indies. 

5. (Car.) A small tool for boring holes in 
wood or any other substance, so constructed as 
to be fastened in the handle or stock, by means 
of a spring. The shell-hit is used for boring 
wood, and has an interior cylindrical cavity for 
containing the c(>re : the centire-hit forms a cy- 
lindrical excavation by turning ort an axis or 
centre : a countersink-bit is used for widening 
the upper part of a hole. 

A hit, m the smallest degree. “ Your case is not a 
bit clearer than it was seven years ago.” ArbutkTtot. — 
Bit by bzt, piecemeal. 

BItch, n. [A. S. ifcce; Gael, bidse; Ger. betze 
and 

1. xhe female of the canine kind, as of the 

dog, the wolf, the fox, &c. Johnson, 

2, A name of leproachfor a woman. Pope. 

BITE, V* a. [Goth, beifan ; A. S. hitan ; But. by- 
ten ; Ger. beiszm ; Sw. bita ; Dan. hide^ [t. bit ; 

pp* BITING, BITTEN OT BIT.] 

1. To gripe, pierce, or wound with the teeth. 

My very enemy’s dog, 

Though he had bit me, should have stood that night 

Against my fire. Shdk 

2. To contend with ; to treat harshly- 

Thou fihalt love thy neighbor as thyself. But if ye bite 
and devour one another, take heed tliat ye be not consumed 
one of another. OaL v. 14, 15. 

3. To hurt or injure by cold or frost. 

It blots thy beauty as frosts bite the meads. Shedb. 

4. To cheat ; to trick; to defraud. 

'I'-hp. icni'-i't had wit, 

So ic .1 II 1 i’ • .'111 wj, Pope. 

Bite in, to corrode copper or steel plates, as by nitric 
acid, &.C* 

BiTE, V* n* 1. To pierce or wound with the teeth. 

Look, when he fawns he bitesi and when he bites. 

His venom tooth will rankle to the death. Shak. 

2. To seize with the teeth or mouth ; to snap 

at a bait. “ This fish will bite.** Shak, 

3. To hurt, or pain, with reproach. 

Each poet with a different talent writes t 

One praises; one instructs; another JRosconmon. 

4. To give pain by cold. 

The air bites shrewdly; it is very cold. Shak. 

6. To cause to smart. 

No ointment that would cleanse or bite. Chaucer. 

BITE, n. [A. S. bita, a bite.] 

1. Act of biting ; seizure by the teeth. 

2. A wound made by biting. “Their ven- 

omed bite.** Dry den. 

3. The act of a fish taking the bait. 

I have known a very good flbher angle diligently four or 
six hours for a river carp, and not have a bite. Wabloih 

4. A cheat ; a trick ; a fraud. [Low.] 

I’ll teach you a way to outwit Mrs. Johnson; It is a newv 
fashioned way of being witty, and they call it a bite. Swift. 

5* A sharper ; one who defrauds. Johnson. 

6. The name given by workers in metal to 
the adhesion of two metallic surfaces brought 
into extremely close contact. Jjvrdner. 

7* (Printing.) That part of an impression 
which is improperly printed, owing to the fris- 
ket not being sufficiently cut away. Craig. 

BIT'^IR, n. 1. The person or animal that bites. 

Great barkers are no biters. Camden. 

2. One who deceives or defrauds ; a cheat. 

A biter is one wlio tells you a thing you have no reason to 
disbelieve in itself, and, if you give him credit, laughs in 
your face, and triumpiis that he has deceived you. He is 
one vhu thinks vou a icKil because you do not think him a 
knave. Sjiectcaor* 

Bi-TiiR^N^TB, a. [L. bis, twice, and » 

three.] (Bo^.) Noting compound ^ 
leaves, having three secondary peti- 
oles proceeding from the apex or the 
common petiole, each of which bears ^ ^ 
three leafietsu Xjmdley. 

BITING, n. The act of biting or wounding. 
“ They will .Avoid the biting of the houndrs 
tooth-*’ Holland. 

BlT'lNG, p. a. Severe ; sarcastic ; canstic. 

Nothing win sooner kindle the coals of contention than a 
MEfiV teLtmt. Iloplins. 

BfT^NG-lN, n. (Mezzotint Efi^aving.) The pro- 
cess of corroding copper and steel plates with 
amds. Francis. 

bIt^NG-LY, ad. In a sarcastio matener ; «levere- 
ly, * ‘ Hmtington. 
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BITLESS 
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BLACK 


BlT'LESS, a. Not having a bit or a bridle. ‘^Bit- 
less Numidian horse/* Farishawe, 

b1t'MAK-5R, n. One who makes bits. Booth. 

bIt'— M 5l)rTH, n. The bit or that part of a bridle 
which is put into a horse*s mouth, Bailey. 

BlT— NO'B?N, n. (Med,) Salt of bitumen; a 
white, saline substance prepared by the Hin- 
doos, and used by them in the prevention or 
ture of almost all diseases. Ihnirjhfion. 

BiTT, n. [Fr, hittes.'] (ymt.) A perpendicular 
piece of timber going through the deck to hold 
the windlass or the heel of the bowsprit, or for 
the purpose of securing the cables. Dana. 

bItt, V, a. (.VosM^.) To put round the bits, as a 
cable ; to bit. Craig, 

BlT'TA-CLE, n. See Binnaclk- Baileg. 

BlT*TBN (blt'tn), p. from hite. See Bite. 

BiT'T|:it, a, [Goth, baits A. S. biter \ But., 

Dan., Sw., cj* Ger. hitter,^ 

1. IIa\ing a biting, hot, acrid taste, like 
wormwood. 

All mon Hire agreed to call vinegar aonr, honey aweet, and 
aloes (iitter. /iurkc. 

2. Sharp ; cruel ; severe. ** Bitterest enmi- 
ty.** “ Bitter words.** Sha/c. 

llasbands, love your wives, and be not bitter against them. 

( ’of. ill. 1!). 

3. Calamitous; iniserahle. ** Bitter day.’* 

Amos \iii, 11), ** Bitter fate/* Drt/den. 

4.. AllUcted ; distressed ; mournful. 

Wherelbre is light given unto him that Is in misery, and 
lltto unto the bitter in aouU Job iU. ai). 

5. Hurtful or unploasing in any manner. 

Ititter Is ui! oqiilvoeol vordi there is hitter voimv<md, 
there are /u/a-i- wfwds, theie ore int^cr tueraiea, and a hitter 
cold morning. lytttia. 

n. 1. Any thing bitter- 

A little hitter mingled in our enp loaves no rcUsh of the 
sweet. locAr. 

2. (Med.) A bitter plant, hark or root, or an 
infusion imidc from it;-— commonly used in 
the plural. — See Bittkiis, 

3. (Xaut.) That part of the cable which is 
abaft the bitts ; — called also bitter~end. Ihuia. 

bIT'T^R, V. a. To iinbitter. PUkington, 

Bl[T'TBa-AI/M9NI) (-a'mund or -ii/miniU), n. 
(Bof.) A variety of the almoud; Ami/gdnltts 
eommuniSi van amara. London. 

B!t*T 15 R«AP'PBE, n. (Bat) A plant and its 
fruit; bitter-cucumber or cidoevuih ; — used in 
medicine as a powerful cathartic. Booth. 

BlT*TER-Asn, n. A tree;— culled also bitter^, 
wood. Botfth. I 

BlT'TlJiR-BBAN, n, 
nut. 

BlT*T5R-Cff A plant ; — same as 
bitier^ajtpli*. Booth. 

8 lT'TfliR«DA.^'i 90 N, n. A tall tree, with bitter 
bark ; a apecica of Qmssia. Booth. 

t BlT'TBR-Filri*, a. Full of bittemeas. Chaueer. 

b1t*T1^R--C6ueD, »i. a plant; called also hitter^ 
hBtUr’-apphs^ and eoioegnth. Johmon. 

BlT'TB;fiL4NO,«i. Bittern; a prepara- 

tion used by brewers to udulteratt* tjorr ; — eom- 
posed of quassia, eoceuhis indicus, Umt<trice, 
tobacco, dfco. Franrh. 

1BIt*T^E4siI, a. Somewhat bitter. Oofdsmih. 

BlrpK-iSH-NEsa, n. auality of being 

BiT'Tf R-DY» 

3u In a bitter manner ; 
mottmfuUy ; sorrow- 
fully. 

% Sharply ; aeverely. 


A deleterious or poisonous 
Booth. 


BfT'TSRN. »• [It. m- 
ioro I Sp. btlor ; Fr. 
iori bttifior.} 

X (OnstfA.) A mrd of 
the heron kind ; the Bb- 



taums stellaris of Stephenson, or Ardea stellaris 
of Linnasus. It has long legs and a long bill, 
lives constantly near the water, and feeds on 
fish, reptiles, small birds, and mammals. YarreU. 

Along thy glades, a solitaty guest, ^ ^ 

The hollow-eouuding guards its nest. Ooldmnth, 

2. {bitter.'] The residue of sea water after 
common salt has been separated by crystalliza- 
tion. It has a bitter taste arising from the 
muriate of magnesia which it contains. Brande. 

3, (hitter.] (Brewing.) A bitter compound 

of quassia, cocculus indicus, liquorice, tobacco, 
&e. ; — used in adulterating beer. — Sec Bit- 
TEiuNG. Ogilvie. 

BlT'Tpil-NflSS, n. [A. S. bitemgSi or bitterncs.] 

1. Quality of being bitter. 

I'hoy nil concur in culling sweetness pleasant, and soiir- 
noss and hitteruess unplenBant. iSurka. 

2. Malice ; hatred. 

The ndvocatps of the several systems did not carry on a 
I'l t ■ '* i s ' d - 1 ■•■■I reviled and persecuted each 

fii.ic V. '! ! .'f’nv .. Abj>. H'^Aatefj/* 

3. Sorrow; affliction; distress. 

The heart kuoweth his own tatarnem. Prov. xlv. 10. 

A foolish sou is a grief to his fatlier, and hittemeea to her 
that bale him. Pror. xvll. 25. 

Syn. — Soo ACRIMOWY, 

bIT'TSRIj!, n. ph A liquid, or a. spirituous liquor, 
containing an infusion of bitter herbs or roots. 

What Wtt* It that I saw you taking for jour fttV/rn», n little 
while ago? O>o/«‘r. 

BlT^r^JR-SPAR, 71, (Mm.) A crystallized dolo- 
niile. Cge. 

BlT'TjpR-aWBKT, n. 1. (ilof.) An apple sweet 
and bitter. IVatis. 

2, The woody nightshade, whose roots, on 
bcuTig chi'wed, have at first a bitter and then a 
sweetish taste ; kiolanttm duUatnartt. Loudon, 

BlT'TliJR-Vfn’Cn, n, (Bot.) A genus of plants; 
the heath-pea; Orohm. 'Loudon. 

BiT'TER-WORT (Mt^tcr-wUrt), n. The yellow 
gentian ; Oenfiana lutea, Fa}*m. Bnci/, 

BlT*TOl/R (Wt'tfir), n. (Ornii/i.) The bittern. 
— »Sce Bitthun. Drgden. 

Bl-Tf/MK*, tt. Bamc as Biti'MBN, Mag. 

BI-TU.MKB' (h^-taiiid*), a. Smeared with bitu- 
men. Shah. 

n Bl-Tfr'M]g!N [I) 9 -fll'mcn, IV. Ja. K. Bm. It.; hx- 
tabii^n, N. J. i*'.), w. [Ti. hitumeHf Jew’s piteh, 
fossil tnr, asphaltum ; Gr. vim?, the pine or 
pitch tree.] (Min.) The irnme of several in- 
flaiunmbk* mineral Hubstanees, as mineral pitehy 
naphtha^ 7ninertil tar^ asplmitum or mphnlfe^ 
elmtie hUumen^ or mineral min- 
eral coal, lkc.M Brande. (*raig. 

word, from ilie pro;HMmiry of our Inn- 
gunge to rite ante;N*tiuI(tftiKte Accent, in oRen pm- 
utmticed with the ntrenn on the ftrnt nyllnlile, an if 
written Int'm men. ; and thin Iami imxltt of aotiiiding 
the word ittxy comtldered nn the riiont cemutton. 
though not tlw moMt leArned, proittinr lAtion s for Dr. I 
Anil Ilf the only orihoeplnt who iilacen itie Acretii on 
the Hm ffylUhte ; but every one who givc’* tlie .mund 
of the iiiiarc enfed vowels, except Biirhanan, very mi- 
uro|ierly iiiakeM the « Uiiie, .is m trffe; tmi If ihU notind 
(w tong, it ought to lie nfemler, nn in the irisTond 
hie of rhthie, temhle, Watker. 

II B{-Tf’*Ml-NATB, r* <i. [f. nm MiNwr.ii; pp, 
urn MiNATiNii, ifiTi'MiNA’ihn.) [Fr. IntamL 
Md/’.J To impiegnaU* with bitumen. Hmart^ 

II Bl-Tfj-MI-NlF'ER-ltf’S, a. [IMumcn mi\/ero, 
to bear.) Froducnig bitumen. P/f y*. 

5 Bf-TC-.Ml.N-|-7*.\*TI9N, n. Act iif hitumiiiiz- 
Ing. Journal of NciVimt. 

g BI-TO'Mflf-fXK, ©. <». [». »lTe«iN!|XKi) ; yr/>* hi- 
Ti'Misizijfo, iixTi^iiXH»F.D4 '3^0 convert into, 
or oombino with, bitumen : to bittiminnte. ! 

Phil. Mag. 

g a. pU Utuminms ; Fr. hitu- 

mi'iteiar.j Contelaiiifv or reiumibUiig, bilumen. 

Skmmimmui aksde, an aivHleeoniie aiiAli, or 

-Inrj riav. much fnipn'gnaMl «*iih tumnif u, cmitMutu 
in tile coii hirtii'iitmi. Bdamnneu* fprine#, )t|triny4 
itripretfUAied will* ftetrutlfstUf, v«Aph*ha. dc**., one of 
winch, m lie* Btrnktii Bmpife, ts ealtl toywid 
hus<‘lie4d« of pctmlHuiit annually. 

Bl* V A dve {i}|*vitv), a. |t#. filf, twice, «ii4 eolret, 
a valve.] Having two valvet , abuitors, or ahelU, 
a« an oyster ; two-valved. Woodward. 


Bl'yALVE, n. (Zo.d.) A molluscous animal 
having two valves or shells, as the oyster, mus- 
sel, (fee. Owen. 

BFvAlved, oj- BI'vALV-J^ID, a. Having two 
valves; bivalvous. Goldsmith. 

BI-VAL'VOUS, a. (ZoDl.) Having two valves; 
bivalved; bivalvular. Craig. 

BI-VAL*Vl/-LAU, a. Having two valves. Miller. 

BI-VAS'cr-h.AR, a, [L. his, twice, and rasrn- 
limiy a small vessel.] (Bat.) Having two ves- 
sels. C7’abh. 

Bl-VAULT'^ID, a. Having two vaults. Craig. 

BI-Vf:N'TRAIj, a. [L. his. twice, and venter, a 
belly,] Having two bellies. kfniart 

Bi 


'Vl-Of^a [bl've-ria, Ja. Hni. 22.; blv'yns, K.; 
l)!v’n-us, 117;.], a, [L. &/,?, tnicc, and 

tia, a way.] lliuing, or leading, two w'ays. 

11 BIVOUAC (bXv'wttk) [bXv*wak, Ja. ; bXv'O-'dLk, J. ; 
bl*v6-ak, iS7/i.], n. [Fr. bivouac, or 2ii>ac.— Ger. 
bewavhen ; bei, near, and wache, a guard, a 
watch.] (Mil.) The act of an army oi body of 
soldiers who pass the nijifht without encrinqiing, 
watching or remaining iu the open air, in ex- 
pectation of an engagement, Brande, 

II BIVOUAO (Mv'wAk or bXv*6-&k), r. n. {i, BIV- 
OrACKED; pp. niVOlTAOKINO, ItXVOt'ACKKD,] 

(AM.) To puss tlio night in the open aif 
without oncamping, and in a state of watchful^ 
ness, ready for military action, 

"Wouhln/rtoH and his nUfi hivomtekeii that night ISi^iteiiv 
her 25, jrsij on the gnnind in fhe open air. mom- 

Bi-WEEKT.Y, a. Happening every two weeks. 

N. Brit. Hev. 

91. (Bot.) A tree of tropical America; 
Bfjea orellma. The pulp of the fruit, in which 
the seeds arc imbedded, furnishes the aniotto 
of eonuneree. Crag. 

BlX'WORT (bXks'wUrt), «. An herb. Baileg. 

Bl7'A^-TiNK [I)Xz/^«-tln, W.Ja, Sm.; hU-pi-tSa\ 
A'. *; .l.vA), «. (from Bgsantium,] 

1. A gold coin of th<‘GiM‘<‘k Kmpin*, struck nt 
Byznntnuu or Constantinople, viilucd sit fifteen 
poundK, and oue<‘ current in Mngliind.f 7////n/>fV.v. 

2. A royal gift on fcHtival oecasinuH, which 

consist ed of u piece of gold of the vuliu* of £lb. 
— See Bezant. Camden. 

BI-ZARHK*, «. [Fr,] Odd; fantastic; whimsi. 
cai; singular. Karnes. 

BlZ'ARD, n. A carnation with two stripes of 
two colors. Smart. 

BDAb, r. a. [Gcr. plappern; DMt. brMelen, to 
pruttie, to blub.] [t. ut.AUUEu; pp. xix.AiUitN*o, 
XU. A BUM).} 

1. To tell what ought to be kept secret. 


Borrow nor Joy can hi* dbguiMcd hy arti 
Our forrhcadii itltth the ffcrrot* id oiir heart. 

2. t To tell, in a good senite, 

That ih lU'htfld I'fitritir of ht*r thoutfhtN, 

That fhi'tn w ith *iurli pl#auHn|t «ia«llU 


Uri/ttfm. 


BLAb, r. n. To tattle ; to tell tales ; to prattle. 

Wh«n Rty consut bfmha. fcbwn let my f yo» not tm. Shnk, 
BLAB, n. A telltale; a prater. 

The iwcnHi itom ln-tr* th itmov «onft*iMlon»i: <hr vrho will 
hirn « ir ti> a or Isitiliter r /hicon. 

ttliAlFB^Ri »« A telltale ; a tattler. Shermnid. 

t BI.AR'BBB. t*. ». f<ler* p/nppetm) to prattle,] 

I, 'I'o talk itUy ; to blab* UalhweU. 

% To falter ; to fib, Sk inner. 

3. To whistle to a horse. Skinner. 

BI.AirB^R-l.lPBBD, a. Havixkg Hdek Bpa.— Bet 
BI.OBXIKR-X.XPPBD. Skimsr. 

BLAfK, «. [A. B. bine ; Bw* bhek, bleak ; Dan. 
biwk, ink.] 

1. Of the darkest color ; of the color of night ; 
dark ; — the opposite of white, 
la lilt WrlKglil, la ihf vraahii^ la iXw MMI sad 

t. Having a fnlle«i» Drowning, nr cloudy notm- 
tenqpee. 

ail* liaih alisWd 

Hark u{Mmi MoSk 

9. Howible ; atvoeious ; wicked. 

r mt wiantrr aev»r mitwr tw ihmA. ^ , 

I tfftMwnlins *** Mtivk « Xkfemu. 
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4. Dismal; mournful. *'The consequence 

bitter, hla>chy and tragical.” SJiak, 

5. Obscure ; mysterious. “ The enigmatical 

black art.” Arnway. 

Black and hluc^ having the color of a bruise. 

BLACK, «. 1, The darkest of colors ; the color 
or effect upon the eye arising from privation of 
light. “ Black is the badge of hell.” Shak, 

2. A black garment ; mourning. 

But rise, prepared m black to mourn thy . . . lord. Dryden, 

3. A negro ; a blackamoor. Johnso 7 i, 

BLACK, a, \i. BLACKED ; pp, BLACKING, 

BLACKED,] To blacken ; to make black. Boyle, 

BLACK' A-m66r [blak'a*m6r, P. F, K. Sm, ; blSik'- 
a-mar, IF.], n, [black and MoorJ] 

1. A man of black complexion ; a negro. 

2. The bulrush when in full bloom. [Local, 

Isle of Wight.] Halliwell. 

BLACK'— ART, n. Magical art ; magic. Crabb, 

jgSS^A translation of Low L. mgromantia, substituted 
erroneously for the Gr vcKpafiavTCta (necromancy), as 
if the first syllable had been L. niger (black). Trench. 

BLACK'— Ash, n. Crude carbonate of soda, 

Brande, 


BLAOK'-BAckED C-bakt), a. 
back. 


Having a black 
Pennant. 


BLACK'BALL, n. 
shoes. 


1, A composition for blacking 


2. A ball of black color, used in balloting, 
and denoting a negative vote. Sma 7 't, 

BLACK'BALL, V. a. [t. blackballed; pp. 

BLACKBALLING, BLACKBALLED.] To rciect by 
blackballs or negative votes ; to exclude. Smart. 

BLACK'B5:R-R{ED-HEATH (biak'b$r-rid-listh), «, 
A plant. Johnson. 

BLACK'BSR-RY, w. [A. S. hlmchergen, or blacbe- 
nan.'] (Bot.) A plant and its fruit of several 
varieties belonging to the genus Ruhus. Gray. 

BLAck'H^IR-RY-Ing, n. The act of picking 
blackberries. ’ Ash. 

BLACK'— BILLED (-blld), a. Having a black bill. 

BLAok'bYrd, (Ormth.) A black, singii^ bird ; 
the Turdus memla of Liuuoeus. Btmide, 

BLAck'— B o ARD, n. A board colored black, used 
in schools for forming figures, diagrams, &c., 
for explanation or illustration. Mann. 

BLAck'— BOD-JNG, w. Betokening evil. Young. 

BLACK'-BON-NIgIT, n. {Ornith.) A bird; the 
reed-bunting. Eng, Cyc. 

BLAok'-BOOK (bUk'bak), n. 1. A book kept in 
the English Exchequer, containing the orders 
of that court, with the names of its officers, 
their salaries, perquisites, and duties, as well as 
an account of the royal household, salaries, du- 
ties, &C. It is supposed to have been compiled 
in 1 175 by Gcrvais of Tilbury. Crabb. 

2. A book containing the returns made by 
the commissioners appointed by Henry VIII. to 
inquire into the alleged enormities of the mo- 
nastic orders, with a view to their abolition. 

3. A book kept at a university containing a 
register of crimes and misdemeanors. 


blAck'-brOWed (-bread), a. 

eyebrows. 


Having black 
Shak. 


BLAOK'-BRf''9-Ny, n. A species of deciduous 
twining plants ; Tamm communis. Loudon. 

BLAOK'CAf, n. 1. {Omiih.) A singing bird, 
with a dne black crown on its head ; the black- 
cap warbler; Currum atricapilla. It is es- 
teemed by some as superior in its note to the 
nightingale, whose song it imitates, andtience it 
is sometimes called the mook-nighmvwcUe. Smeet. 

2. {Cookery.) An apple roasted till its ski is 
black. Mason. 

BLAok'-cAt-TLE, n. Bovine animals; <ncesx, 
bulls, and cows. — See Cattle. Swift 

BLAoK'-OHAlk, n. 1. {Geol.) A kind of car- 
bonaceous shale, found in Oaemarvonshi^. 

(%aig, 

2. A preparation of ivory-black and fine clay. 

BLAok'— C6at, n. A common and familiar 
name for a clergyman ; as red-^>o€tt is for a sol- 
dier. Boucher. 


BLAOK'CCCK, n. {Omiih.) The heathcock ; the 
male of the black-grouse or black-game; the 
Tetrao tetrix of Linnseus. Eng, Cyc, 

BLACK'-CflR-RANT, n. {Bot.) A shrub {Ribes 
nigrum) and its fruit. Booth. 

BLACK'— d£aTH, n. The name given to an Ori- 
ental plague which occurred in the 14th centu- 
rv, characterized by inflammatory boils, and 
black spots on the skin. Ogilcie. 

BLACK'— draught (-draft), n. A popular purga- 
tive medicine, consisting chiefly of an infusion 
of senna with sulphate of ma^ema.Ih[nglison, 

BLACK'— DROP, n. A solution, of opium in vine- 
gar or verjuice. Brands. 

BLACK'— EA'GLE, n {Ornith.) The common I 
eagle, called by some the ring-tail eagle. Booth. \ 

BLAck'— EARTH (-ertli), n. Mould. Woodward. 

BLAck'EN (biak'kn), V. a. [A. S. blacian.] [t. 
BLACKENED ; pp, BLACKENING, BLACKENED.] 

1. To make black ; to darken. 

Thrt "’o-ul npi'f'a-f'’ nn tli-'v n'.'- 

I'n-'ij. J?IM* Jj. a I,-,'*, .p I'll i " 

U«iLVCUd. iSouth. 

2. To defame ; to vilify. 

Let us hlarkf’p him, let tia blacken him what wc can, said 
the miscreant llarriiion of tlie blessed king. South. 

BLAcIC'EN (biaik'kn), v. n. To grow black. 

Air Uacbenedf rolled the thunder, Dryden. 

BLAcK'EN- 5R (blSlk'kn-er), n. One who black- 
s. SJierwood. 

BLAcK'— Sx'TRAcT, n. A preparation made 
of Cocculus indicus, and used m adulterating 
beer. Ogilvie. 

BLAcK'^IY, n. A black person ; a negro. Abbot. 

BLAcK'— EYED (blSLk'ld), a. Having black eyes. 
^‘My black-eyed maid.” Dryden, 

BLAcK'-FACBD (biaik'fast), a. Having a black 
face. Shak. 

BLAcK'fISH, n. {Ich.) 1. A fish of the perch 
kind in Cornwall. CrM. 

2. An American sea-fish ; the Laibrus Amer- 

ioanus^ or tautog. Storer. I 

3. Fish newly spawned. [Scotland.] Ogilvie. 

BLAck'— FLUx, n. {Chem.) A mixture of car 
bonate of potash and charcoal, obtained by def- 
lagrating tartar with half its weight of nitre ; — 
used in melting metallic substances. Brande. 

BLAck'-FLY, n. (Ent.) An insect of the beetle 
tribe, injurious to turnips. Far in. Ency. 

BLAcK'FRI-AR, n, A friar of the Dominican 
order, so named from the color of his garments ; 
also called Preaching Friar. CrM. 

BLAck'— GAME, n. {Ornith.) A species of grouse; 
black-grouse ; blackcock ; Tetrao tetrix. Booth. 

BLAcK'GUArD (bmg'gard), n. [black and guard:] 

A man of coarse manners and abusive or vile 
language; a vulgar, base fellow; a ruffian; a 
scoundrel. 

A lumentable case, that the devirs blajdkgwvrd should be 
God’s soldiers. F^Uer'e Holy War. 

Blackguard was the name of a pot-boy or scullion, in the 
reign of Queen Anne. Sir J. JB. Dsment, 

In old times, when a royal progress was mode,— that Is, 
when the court moved ft^m one palace to another, or the 
great nobility from one residence to another, — these palaces 
and these seats of our nobles not being so well furnished 
as at the present day. It was customary that, at such a 
removal, all kitchen utensils, pots and pans, and even co.ils, 
should be also carried with them where they went. Those 
who flccompaiiicd and escorted these — the lowest, meanest, 
and dirtiest of the retainers— were called the black giinrtf ; 
then any troop or company of ragamufiins; and, lostlv, when 
the origin of the word was lost sight of, and it was forgotten 
that it properly implied a company, a rabble-rout, and not a 
ample person, one would compliment anotlicr, not ns hclong- 
ing to, out as himself being, a hlarkguaurd. Trench. 

BLACK'OUARD (blUg'gard), v. a. To abuse with 
vile language, [Vulgar and colloquial.] Jones. 

BIAck'GUARD, a. Scurrilous; low; vile. Prior. 

BLAok'GUARD-I^M, n. The language or beha- 
vior of a 1)lackguard. Southey. 

BLAck'GUARD-LY, ad. In the manner of a 

blackguard ; villanously. Craig. 

BLAcK'— C tJBI, n. (J5of.) An American tree, 

which bears a deep blue berry, and is valued 
for timber ; — called also yeUovj-gvsn and sour- 
gwm. Fearm. Enoy . , 


BLACKNESS 

BL.Xck'— hAired (blik'hiird), a. Having black 
hair. }jrest. 

BLACK'— HE ART-j^D, a. Full of rancor or bad 
intentions. Booth. 

BLACK'HOLE, n. {Mil.) A place of confinement 
for soldiers. Campbell. 

BLACK'ING, n. 1. Paste or liquid for blacking 
shoes. jc^ay. 

2. {Iron Founding.) A black wash, made of 
clay, powdered charcoal, and water, for coating 
loam-moulds and cores to give smoothness to 
the surfaces which come in contact with the 
melted iron. Ogilvie. 

BLACK'— IR-ON (-I-urn), n. Malleable iron not 
tinned, — tinned iron being called white-iron. 

Ogilvie. 

BlAck'iSH, a. Somewhat black. Boyle. 

BLAcK'— jAck, n. 1. The leathern cup or can 
of elder times. MiUon. 

2. A mineral called blende\ a sulphuret of 
zinc. Brande. 

BLAcK-LRad' (biak-lSd'), n. {Min.) A com- 
pound of carbon, generally with a minute quan- 
tity of iron ; graphite ; plumbago. Brande. 

BLAcK'lEg, n. 1. A gambler; a sharper at 
race courses. Potter. 

2. A disease in sheep and calves. Ency, 

3. A sheep with diseased legs. Craig. 

BLAck'— LfiT-T^R, n. A name now applied to 
the old English or modern Gothic letter or al- 
phabet, which was introduced into England 
about the middle of the 14th century, and be- 
came the character generally used in manu- 
script works before the introduction of the art 
of printing. Some of the first printed books, 
about the middle of the 15th century, were in 
this character, to imitate manuscriptsli and were 
sold as manuscripts. This was the case with the 
first printed Bible, knoTO as ** the Mentz Bible 
without date.” Books printed before the year 
1500 are generally in this character, and are 
styled black-letter books. Brande. 

BLAcK'— l£t-T?R, a, Written or printed in 
black-letter. “ books,” Brande. 

BLAcK'LY, ad. 1. Darkly in color. Sackville. 
2. Atrociously; wickedly. Feltham. 

BLAckJ— MAil, n. [hhich^ as denoting the low 
coin in which the tribute was paid (o«e7man), 
or, in a moral sense, as denoting its Illegality 
{Jamieson) yCjxd. A. S. mal\ Goth, Ger, 

mahl^ tribute ; Gael, mal^ rent.] 

1. A certain rate formerly levied by border 
chiefs, who were allied with robbers, on the 
peaceable inhabitants of adjoining districts in 
the Scottish Highlands, and near the confines 
of England and Scotland, as a recompense for 
protecting their cattle and goods against depre- 
dations. [North of England.] Wkishaw. 

2. Money extorted from persons under the 

threat of exposure in print for an alleged 
offence ; hush-money, [u. S.] Bcarthtt. 

3. {Old Eng. Law.) Rent received in work, 
grain, or the lowest coin, in distinction from 
that received in silver, which was called white- 
money, or white-rent. — See Blanch-parm, 

BLACK'-MAR-TIN, n. {Ornith.) A species of 
swallow ; the swift ; Cypsehts apus. Baird. 

BLAck'— mAtoh, n. A pyrotechnical match or 
sponge. Smart. 

BLAcK'-m6n'DAY (biak'mhtt'd?), n. 

1. Eastor-Monday, which, in the 34th of Ed- 
ward III., 1360 (then first called Blaok-Mon- 
day), was very dark and so inclement, that 
many soldiers of the British troops then before 
Paris perished on horseback from the cold. 

2. A term used by schoolboys for the first 

Monday after the holidays, when they are to 
return to their studies. MalHweU. * 

BLAck'm66b, n. [black and Moor.] See Black- 
amoor. 

BLACK'-M6t)THED (blkk'mbfitlid), <*. Hs^foul 
language ; scurrilous. EMUngbeck. 

BLAck'NESS, n. 1. The state of being black ; a 
black color. 
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BtMikness in only a disposition to absorb, without reflec- 
tion, most of the rays ot eveiy sort that tall on bodies. Irnkt, 

2. Darkness. 

His faults in him seem as the spots of hearen, 

More Uciy by night’s Shak, 

wLAcK'-o'jGHRE (-O'lcer), n. A variety of plumba- 
go combined with iron and alluvial clay, W^cale. 

BLAoK'-PEO'PLED (-pc'pld), a. Having black 
people. “ Blaok-peopled einpiie.** Sandt/s. 

Bl.ACK'-Pt^D'D{Na, n. A kind of sausage made 
of blood, fat, and other ingredients, common in 
Scotland ; — called also hlack-pot, IlalliwelL 

And fat WrtrZ‘-ptw/f/j7f7'»— proper food 

For waniors that tielight in blood. JHudibras, 

BLAcK-ROD', 71. The usher belonging to the 
English order of the garter ; — so culled from 
the black 7'od he carries. He is of the king*s 
chamber, and usher of the parliament, Cowell. 

BLAck'rOst, n. A disease of wheat, in which a 
black, moist mutter is deposited in the fissure 
of the grain. Ogilme. 

BLAcK'— sALTff, n. pi. A dense lixivium of pot- 
ash obtained from tvood ashes. Ogilme. 

BLAOK'SMITII, ii. A smith who works in iron ; 
— so called from his being very smutty. The 
blacksmith may forge what he plcase.s.” llotcell, 

BLAok'-STRAP, 71. 1. Mediterranean wine, such 
as is furnished to sailors. Mar. Dirt. 

2. Spiritnoiw liquor with molasses. Bartlvtt. 

BLACK'TAIh, 71. A fish; a kind of perch; — 
culled also rajf» or pope. Johnson. 

BLAOIC'TIIoRN, 7u (Hot.) The sloe ; Pnmus syl- 
vestris or spinosa ; — ■ cultivated for hedges, 

BLAoK'~THR6AT-PD, a. Having a black throat, 

BDACK'-TOBD (bl&k't«d), a» Having black toes. 

BX.ACK'-TRi3SSED (-trSst), a. Having black 
tresses. Scott. 

BLAOK'-TWlfTCJII, n. (Bot.) A noxious weed in 
wet grounds. Farm. Bnay. 

BLAOK'-VTj^'A^IED (bWk'vtTs'^ijd), a. IIa\ing a 
black countenance. MursUm. 

BLACK'-Vr>M-lT, w, A diseharge from the stom- 
ach of substances of a black uppoarunco, us in 
yellow fever. Ogilrir. 

BLAcK^-VVASH (-wasb), 71. A lotion composed 
of calomel and lime-water, Brando. 

BLACK'-wA-T5)R, n. Phlegm or black bile on 
the stomach, a disease in sht*ep. lialllwell. 

BXiAck'-WDRK C-wttrk), ». Iron wrought by 
blacksmllha. Craig. 

Bt*AOM)fdl, n. [A. S.WrffrIr; \)\xt.hladcr\ Ger. 
blatter.] 

1. {Aiwt.') A thin membranous bag, in the 
body of aUMuals, for eontiiining some fiuid se- 
cretion ; — especially anpUed to the urinary 
vessel, cither when performing its function, or 
when renmved to be used for any other purpose. 

Th« UeuUUm ahtiultl bo extroniidy dllatiiblii fur rvct'ivittg 
End cu&Uinlnit th« urliiu. /fuy. 

„ 1 havf vrnturud, 

7.11(4 tItUft WEnton buy it ttiMt «iiiiii ■•n hUultU'i •(, 

Th<‘s« ni»ny aiimmttni, m a ecu uI glury. l^httk, 

2, A blister ; a pustule. Johison. 

0. {BoL) A pi riciirp or seed vessel which 

appears as if inflated, OgilvU. 

BLAp' 0?;», r. a. To puff up j to fill with wind. 

That bladdered him,’^ FfiUkam. 

BLAO'DfllttKI) fblddMerdh p.a. Swelled like a 
bladder. ** A bladder ed i^eatness.’^ DrydifH. 

buId'd^r-keep, «, A marine plant. Kirby. 

BtAl>^X>0R-NC]fT, (Bot.) A tree, having its 

fruit membranaceous and infiated like a biiulder ; 

the fhtit of the Stapkylea. Gray. 

BLAB'B0»«SfSN'N^, n. (Bot.) A ahrub of the 
genus ColtOea^ ana its fruit which is contained 
In pods Inflated like a bladder. iMudon. 

BI#Ai>'D0St-TE]^«iE 91. (Bot.) A shrub which has 
large Infioted eapeuks ; Stapkyteu^ 

BtAl>'D0B-WOItT (-wUrt), n. {BoQ The name 
of seme epeoles of aqttsiie plants of the ^nus 


CWntkma, 


BLAd'DER-Y, a. Resembling, or containing, a 
bladder or bladders. CVmy. 

BLADE, 71 . [Gr. reXarbs, broad; A. S. hltcdy a 
shoot, a branch ; Ger. blatty a leaf ; Dut. blad.^ 

1 . {Bot.) The green shoot and leaf of grass, 

corn, or of any similar vegetable ; the expand- 
ed portion of leaves and of unguicolate petals 
and sepals ; lamina.-— See Leaf. O' my. 

The caith bringetli fortli fruit of heihelf} first the blr(b\ 
then the ear, utter that the lull com iti tlu* ear. Mark iv. tiS. 

2. The sharp or cutting part of a sword, 
kiiif^o, <fee., us distinguished from the handle. 

Be this hih swoid, whose t>lfuh' of Uraw displays 
A 1 uddy gleam, w hose lult a silver blttiie. roj)e. 

3. (Anat.) The broad, flat bone, of a triangu- 
lar shape, situated at the posterior part of the 
shoulder; the scapula, or scapular bone; the 
shoulder-bone ; the blade-bono. Dtmglison. 

4. {Nant.) The flat part of an oar. Dana. 

5. (Arch.) One of the principal rafters of a 

roof. IVealc. 

6. A gay, dashing fellow. . 

riushcd a ith his wealth, the thoughtless blade 
J>r^pl■led iiii^.ihLy and tiade. Cotton. 

BLADE, V. a. To furnish with a blade. Johnson. 

Bfi.ADE -BONE, 7i. The scapula, or bone of the 
shoulder; the shoulder-bone. Pope. 

BliAD'^}!), rt. Having blades or .sinrcs. Bind- 
cd grass.’* Shuk. 

BLADK'-PlSU, 71. (Ich.) The Xiphiethis Jins-^ 
scllii of Swaiuson, an extraordinary fish of In- 
dia, having a thin body, like a sword, two feet 
eight inches in length. Craig. 

BLADE~MfcT-AL, n. Metal for blades. Milton. 

BLADB'aMiTIf, n. A sword cutler, Ihiloct. 

BLAR (bis), w. [Scottish.] 1. A thin plate ; a 
scale; lainina. 

2. A rough part of wood left in consequence 
of boring or sawing. Jamieson. 

BLAE'BER-RY, 71. Same as BnEAURiiiiY. Ogilnc. 

BLAIN, n. [A. S. blvgeny a blister.] 

1. A pustule ; a botch ; a sort*. 

Boti'hi’fl and ftfatiKs inuht all hh inihotiif. Mdton. 

2, {Fandery.) An inflammation or cruntion 

on the tongues of animals. Fm*in. Bury. 

BL.VM'^-BI.R, «. Deserving eenmire; culpable; 
ceiisinable; reprehensible; faulty. JJryden. 

BIjAM’A-BIJJ-NKKH, n. Culpublcness. Whitlock. | 

BLAM'.A-BI.Y, ad. In a mumier liable to etui- 1 
sure ;* culpiibly ; censurably. .iylijje. > 

BLAME, r. a. [It. biasimarei Fr. blftfner.] [t. 
BhAMKl) ; pp. nUXMlStly 

1. To censure ; to charge with fault. 

Em h flmlin;'. liki a frivitd. 

Sons thiiv blitiiir .md (•.•iitfiliiiitf (<> i (utniivnd. 

2. f To blemish ; to bring reproach upnu. 

** She blamed her ntible blood.*’ Sgcnscr. 

7'i) he to bbtmfy to iw blamablc. — Hcc Blame, n. 

Syxx. — Sec Accuse. 

BI^AME, n. [Fr. bl<ttne.'\ I. Imputation of a fault ; 
ccnsuri*. 

q'h(*y tho ftlnme on thi* {HMir Httla oneg, to dlvcirt U Bom 

2. That which deserves censure ; fault. 

TltEt ahoiilil Lh: liuly Aud without lianus litforc lain in 
Jovd*. y.V'A. i‘ 4. 

0. t Itijury ; hurt. 

And, f knelnx down hlg it)tl«ld« hrom hfom him fliirly bb st, 

4F#" “Thfi* In 1 peruliar stnirfure of this word,** 
•UVA Dr. JColmiMiit, tii whirlt it is not v«ry ovtdrut 
wnsthor H Ih. a noun or a vorh ; tun I canr«*tv*» it lo i 
In* the aotta ; ” as in the phrmfw, ** He it to blnmrP 
winch ts equivalent lo lit hi binmnbU, wnriAg tjf' 
tlatnry or to he hlttmrd.** 

SyiL — fltt R*tltE«EK«IO!f. 

BLAME'Fdb, Culpable; ShaJt* 

BLAmb'^fCl-LY, 4td. In m oulpable manner; 
blamably. Cr&ig. 

BLAMET.BHB, ot. Free from bUrne; irreproaeb- 
able ; unblemished ; unspotted ; tpotleta; fault- 
less ; Innocent. ; 

Ba dlllMnt. that jr# may hn Amnd of him In tmen. wlih- 
oot gfMlt, And htanment. i iW. til. 14. | 

Sym.*— A bkmetnn* ehtraettr It one ihti It fitt | 


from blame or censure ; a spotless, unspotted, or nn 
blemished charactor is one against wliicii no charge 
has boon bruugiit . an irreproachable cliiiracter is one 
against vviucli no charge can ne mouglii. Unblein^ 
tshed reputation ; irreproachable conducf ; an innoceiit 
child. 

BLAME'LJ[jlSS-Ly, ad. Innocently. lla 7 nmond. 

BLAME'L|jISS-NESS, ^ 1 . Freedom from blame; 
innocence. lUimnnmd. 

BLAM'jjjlR, n. One who blames; a censurer. 

Blatncrs of the times.” Donne. 

DLAME'WOR-THf-NHSS (blam'wUr-the-nSs), n. 
The quality of deserving blame. A. Smith. 


BLAME' WO R-TIIY (blam'wUr-tho), a. 
of blame or censure ; culpable. 


Worthy 

Butler. 


BLAN'OARD, n. [Fr, Atoe/i<rrd ; hla7tc, white.] 
{(hmi.) A kind of linen cloth mauufiictiiri’d in 
Normandy. Boug. 

I BLAnC’H (12), V. a, [Fr. bla7ichir; hlnnc, white.] 

[l. UL-VNCIIEl) ; llLANeUING, UrANCirUI).] 

1. To make white ; to wdiiten ; to bleach. 

Yon can hcliobl such Biplits, 

And k(‘ppt''o n'diii'il mi'u .tP \ our clwcUs, 

Will'll i*Min' lire tl \i lili 'i"i* . Shak. 

2. To strip or iieel, as the riiid or husk of 
fruits. 

Thoir Bupperu may be biscuit, raisiufl, and a few hUxuehed 
ulniouds. irtseuKui. 

3. fTo slur; to pass over ; to shift olf. 

A man bornbly rlicats bh own wml, who, upon uny Pi'C- 
U'ucc, forsakes ovblnuehes the true piineiples of u lu'iou. 

(htothnan, 

BUinched copper^ iiChem.) nw alloy of <‘igbt ouncofl 
of coppei and halt an oiitieo of neutral nrsmtical salt, 
fused with a llu.v iiinde of calcined borax, charcoal 
dust, and lino ;K>W(U*ri>d glass. Francis. 

Syn. — Sec VVinTr.if. 

BL.^NtMI, V. 71 . 1. To grow white, 

2. To oviult* ; to shift. 

Book*) will Hpnik plain, when couupi'llorii hhmeh. Ilueou, 

BLAN'(7II'I*:R, n. 1. One who bljinehes or whitens. 

2. Any thing set round a wood t<; keep tU« 
deer iu it. 

3. A man employt'd to kt*(‘p det*!* iu a wood. 

Ilalliwelh 

BLAX(MF-.FARM, n. iVr.hbtnr, white, and A.S. 
feoi'tn, or frartne, mod, provisions, a farm.) 
\<Hd Eng', l.au\) White farm or white rent; 
i. e., rent paid in silver, ami not iu e.ittle or 
j proiisious. — S<‘e Bi.Aerv-M.vn,. HurriU. 

I n. [blanch and <Jr. /omh', a 

niea.sure.] (f’/z/w.) .Vu lustnuotmt for uie'asur- 

j iiig the bleaehiiig power of eert.iiu ehemieal 

agents. Smart. 

BLANT'B'INTJ, 7i. 1. The art tir the act of making 
auv thing white. Craig. 

0. (liort.) 'rhe whitening of tin* stem's, 
stalks, uud leaves ttf pluuts l»y eoveriug tiu*m 
with earth so as to exeiude the action of light. 

Bnttnde. 

3. (Cookery.) The utripping or peeling of 

almonrls. Craig. 

4. (Coining.) The operation performed tin 
th«* phtnehets or pieees of silver to give them 
the rtsmisite lustre untl brightuesH, Craig. 

5. The op4*ratiou of eoveriug ir(m plates with 

a thin coat of tin. < ’raig. 

HrM'C-MjijvaK , (I ll'A. 

; ^ .IxA; blcng Nz/i.j, 

w. [Fr. blanc, white, uud manger, food,! A 
' eouf<*eterl white jelly; food made prineipaliy of 
; ndlk ndved with a solution or infusion of aome 
grlatiriiius sobstauce, Hueh UH idnglasH or »ett- 
j swedtned with sug.ir, and variously fia- 

\iu»'d wi^h O'.-* lo'fs (II Vi, .I'liii d oils, W. Mney. 

Il 4 f* Written both hfane nkunirrr And hUtae meMVi' by 
|(M?ct autboritiee ; timuKlt toum ronttmuily wrltceu 
hUtm-mnnytr. 

BLANO, m. {L. hktndm, of • amooth tongwe, 
fiftttering, pleaaitnt; It. (hi Bp. Boft; 

mild ; gentle. Vapure bland.** Milton. 

t Bl^N-nA'TI^N, n. A ph^ee of flattery ; blau** 
diehment. f -a mdtn* 

! tBf.AN-DTL'0-ai r.N<*E. n. [L. hlandihgnentin \ 
I blandus, fluttering, 'iiid logaor, to spenK.] Fair 
and fluttering «pf'*'rh ; esmrfrou^ !,thi;u,ige : 
I compliment. (tlo7* Anyli* tna 1707* 
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t BLiAN'DI-MENT, n. [L. Blan- 
dishment. Burnet, 

BLAN'DISH, V. a, [L. blandior, to caress, to 
flatter ; Fr. blmidir ; It, bla^idireJ] [i. blan- 
dished ; pp. BLANDISHING, jr T-i 

soothe ; to flatter ; to smooth , to -i .'.i •!. /I ■/'./- 
dished parleys.” MiUun. 

BLAN^DISH, V, n. To be courteous in behavior 
or in language. 

She, hlandi^img, by Dunsmore dilves along. Diagtov, 

BLAN'DISH-gR, n. One who blandishes ; one 
who flatters. Cotgrave. 

BLAn'OISH-INO, n. Blandishment. Beaumont, 

BLAN'DISH-MfiNT, n. Act of blandishing ; soft 
words ; kind treatment. 

When all the blandi'^hments of life are gone, 

The coward sneaks to death, the biave hve on. Sewell, 

BLAND'Njpss, n. State of being bland ; mild- 
ness. Chalmers, 

BlMjt-OUILLE', n. A small coin of Barbary, 
value about three half pence sterling ; — written 
also blanquil, Craig, 

BLANK, a. [A. S. blican, to shine, to glitter ; 
Ger. blanks blank, bright, bare; blinkeiii to 
shine — Sp. Fr. blanOt white.] 

1. White. ” The blank moon.” Milton, 

2. Void of VfTfitten or printed characters. 

** Blank charters.” “ Blank page.’* Shak, 

3. Pale from fear, astonishment, or grief j 
confounded ; dispirited. 

Adam, floon as he heard 
The fatal trespass done by Eve, amazed, 

Astonicd stood, ami bUtaL, Milton. 

’T IS all blanl sadness or continual fears. Fope. 

4. Without rhyme ; as, blank verse, i. e. 
verse void or bare of ihyme; — applied particu- 
larly to the unrhymed heroic verse of five feet, 
such as that used by Milton in Paradise Lost. 

Blank indorsement^ the indorsement of a bill of ex- 
change or piomissory note by merely writing the 
name of the indorsor, without mentioning any poison 
to whom the bill or note is to be paid called also an 
indorsement in blank, 

BLANK, n. [It. bianco ; Sp. bianco ; Fr. blanc,^ 

1. A void space on paper. 

1 cannot write a paper full, as I used to do; and yet I will 
not forgive a blank of naif un inch from you. Swt^t. 

2. A paper unwritten, or a printed form con- 
taining such words as are common m legal doc- 
uments, as deeds, «S:c., with .spaces left to be 
filled by particular names, dates, amounts, 

to .suit diiferont ca.sos. 

3. Any thing without marks or characters. 

Eor his thoughts. 

Would they were blanks^ rather than liUed with me. Shak, 

. 4. A lot by which nothing is gained, or on 
which no prize is marked. 

Tn F '’s ’ lies 

A heap of ' • 't. . - *■ lo ■.’! i I iii'< Dryden, 

6. The white point to which an arrow or a 
shot is directed j point-blank ; aim ; object. 

As level os tlie cannon to his Monk. Shak. 

6. pi. t A mode of extortion by which bla^ik 
papers were given to the agents of the croivn, 
which they were to fill up as they pleased, to au- 
thorize the demands they chose to make. 

And dally new exactions arc devised, 

As UanLa, benevolence, and 1 wot not what. Shak. 

7. fAn ancient English coin worth about 

eight pence : — also a French coin of half that 
Twue. Gaytxm. 

8. A disk of metal uncoined. Cmrke. 

blank, V, a, fi, BtANKED; pp, BIiANKING, 
BLANKED.] 

1. To confuse ; to confound ; to depress. 

If th« atheist, when he dies, should And that his soul re- 
lualns, how will this man be amazed and btcmkedl SNihteon, 

2. To eftace ; to annul. 

All former purposes were blanked. SSpenser. 

BLAnk'-bAk, n. (Law.) A plea in an action of 
trespass obliging the plaintifiT to assign the cer- 
tain place w'hrre the trespass was committed ; 
— called also common bar. BurriU, 

BLAnk'-CAR'TIIID^B, n. {MU.) A cartridge 

containing powder only. Booth, 

BLANK'-DdOR (-dsr), n. (ArcA.) A sinking in 
a wall made to resemble a door. Oguvie. 


BLANK'^T, n. [Fr. blanchet.] 

1. A soft, coarsely woven, woollen cloth used 
for beds, for coverings of horses, &c. 

Then with tapestry. 

Best sheets and blankets make His bod. Chapman. 

2. {Letter-press Printing.) The cloth used in 

stuffing the tympan. Craig, 

3. {Cloth Printing.) The cover of the print- 
ing table. Craig. 

4. [Fr. blanqueUei\ {Bot.) A delicate sum- 
mer pear ; — also written blanquet. Johnson. 

BLANK' gT, V. a. [L BLANKETED ; pp. BLANKET- 
ING, BLANKETED.] 

1. To cover with a blanket. 

My T"1 — *T(* 

Blanket my loins, i i‘ . • in \ Shak. 

2. To toss in a blanket, by way of punish- 
ment or in derision. 

Let ’em be cudgelled out of doors by our grooms; 

We ’ll have our men blanket ’em i* the hall. B Jonsmu 

BLANK'^T-ING, n. 1. Act of tossing in a blank- 
et for punishment or in derision. 

That affair of the 1 b“nren'‘f! f'ce ^n- the fault 
thou wast guilty < •*. " i-.i.. . * Qtuxote. 

2. Cloth or materials for blankets. 

BLANK'LY, ad. In a blank manner ; with con- 
fusion. 

BLANK'NJpSS, n. State of being blank. Bwing. 

BLANK— VERSE', n. Unrhymed metrical lan- 
guage ; — particularly the heroic verse of five 
feet, without rhyme. Coxoper. 

BLAnK'-WIN-DOW, n. {Arch.) A sinking in a 
wall made to resemble a window. Ogilvie. 

BLArb, V. n, [Ger. blarren ; But. hlaeren, to cry 
out.] To bellow ; to roar, [s..] Skinner. 

BLAre, n. 1. A coin of Switzerland, value 
about one penny sterling. Crabb. 

2. Noise; roar; sound. ‘‘The blare of trum- 
pets.” [a.] Athentsum, 

BLAR'N^Y, n. [Supposed by Grose to have been 
derived from the phrase “ licking the Blarney- 
stone** applied to incredible stories told of 
climbing to a stone vciy difficult of access, on 
a castle of that name, m the county of Cork, 
Ireland. But Dr. Jamieson derives it from Fr. 
baUveimCf a lie, frivolous talk.] 

1. A marvellous narration. 

2. Gross flattery; unmeaning or vexatious 

discourse. [Low.] Jamieson. 

BLAS-PHEME' (bI?s-fSm'), [Gr. pkaatprjfjtio), 
to injure one’s good name, to defame ; ^kdirruy 
to injure, and reputation ; L. blasphemo ; 
Fr. blasphemer.] [i. blasphemed ; pp. blas- 
pheming, BLASPHEMED.] 

1. To speak evil of ; to revile ; to calumniate. 
Those who from our labors heap their board 
Blaspheme their feeder, and forget their lord. JPope. 

2, To speak in terms of impious irreverence 
of God or of things sacred ; to speak impiously, 
of. 

Thou didst blaspheTne God and the Ung. 1 JSSnys xxl 10. 

BLAS-PHEME', v. n. To speak irreverently of 
G*od or of sacred things. 

X punished them oft in every synaeogue, and compelled 
them to btatnihetne. Acts xxvL 11. 

BLAS-PHEM'^JR (bl^s-fiim'fr), n. One who blas- 
phemes. 1 Tim. i. 13. 

BLAS-PHEM'im-fiSS, «. A female who blas- 
pliemes. Mall. 

BLAS-PB&U'jm, n. The act of blasphemy. 

BLAS'PHjp-MOtJ-S, a, [Or. /Skda^vpor, L. blas- 
phimus.] Partaking of blasphemy ; impiously 
irreverent with regard to God or to sacred 
things; impious. 

sometimes hear this word pronounced 
with the accent on the second syllable, like bias- 
pkme; and as the word blasphemus, in Latin, has 
the second syllable long, and the English word has 
the same number of syllables, it has as good a right 
to the accent on the second syllable as soii/irotis^ bitu- 
m«», acumen, See. ; but placing the accent on tlie first 
syllable of blasphemous is liy much the most polite, 
as, unfortunately for the other pronunciation, mough 
a learned one, it has been adopted by the vulgar.” 
Walker. 

BLAS'PHB-MOtJs-LY, ad. In a blasphemous 
manner; impiously. Udal. 


BLAS'PH^-S'IY (bias'ff-m^), n. [Gr. PXaa<pr}pta j 
Low L. blasphe77iia.] 

1. Detraction; calumny. 

Blasphemy invariably implies an exprtanon of contempt 
or detestation, and a desire of producing the same passions 
in others. G. Campbell. 

2, Some indignity offered to God, or to divine 
things, m words or in writing ; impious male- 
diction. 

A->.^ '■* '-“t mI’i' !. if *iVr» :* -I p( .-h God. to 
n L, • ■ 1 1 '! I I, I -at dwell 

ui ui.. A'ci'. xju, 6. 

Blasphemy, as cognizable by the law of Eng- 
land, IS described by Blackstone to be “ denying the 
being or providence of God, contumelious reproaches 
of oui Saviour Christ, profane scoffing at the Holy 
Scripture, or exposing it to contempt and ridicule.” 
The Christian religion is received as a part of the 
common law in the United States, as well as in Eng- 
land, and to revile it or its author is deemed to be 
blasphemy, and an indictable offence. Burrill. 

BLAsT (12), n. [A. S. bltpst ; bleestaxi, and blcesan, 
to puff, to blow ; Ger. blast.] 

1. A gust of wind ; wind impelled suddenly 
and with violence- 

Three sh'"* h”-’ V'’ southern blast, 

Andon f' ^ ‘I* ” 1 .' ' ■' t-...' •; cast. 

2. The sound made by blowing any wind in- 
strument. 

He blew his trumpet: the angelic blast 

Filled all the regions. Miltan. 

3. {Metallurgy.) A current of air directed on 

a fire or furnace by a bellows or other blowing 
machine, to produce great heat by rapid com- 
bustion. Ut'e, 

One of the greatest improvements ever made by simple 

TPO"no .-«y I'n* ni- in 

• I I 0** ■< (« ; . I : . i* 1> - 

ii\''i'’t ./'■ « c s .1 • » rn Km imi omi I '-j • •' ' 

4. {Quarrying.) The explosion made by gun- 

powder in splitting rocks, or by inflammable 
gases in mines. Buchanan, 

5. A blight ; the infection of any thing pesti- 
lential. 

By the blast of God they perish. Job iv. 9. 

6. A disease in the stomach of cattle. 

Farm, Bmy. 

Syn. — See Wind. 

BLAsT, V. a. [A. S. hlastan, to blow; Dan. 
blcese.] \i. blasted; pp. blasting, blast- 
ed.] 

1. To strike with a sudden gust or destruc- 
tive wind. Skelton, 

2. To make to wither; to blight; to make 
unproductive ; to destroy ; to annihilate. 

Behold seven tliln ears, and blasted with the east wind. 

Gen. xli. 

3. To injure ; to invalidate. 

He shows himself malicious, if he knows I deserve credit, 
and yet goes about to o/cHt it. StUlmpjfleet. 

4. {Quarrying.) To rend asunder, as rocks 
by gunpowder. 

5. fTo assail with noise ; to confound. 

Trumpeters, 

With brazen din bla»t you the city’s ears. Shade, 

6. t To blaze ; to proclaim abroad, “ They 

. . . blasted , . . that the Calisians would leave 
the town desolate.” Mall. 

BLAst, V. n. To wither ; to be blighted. 

Even BO by love the young and tender wit 

Is turned to fblly, blasting in the bud. Shak. 

BLAST'JpD, p, a. Injured or destroyed by some 
calamity ; blighted. This blasted heath.” Shak. 

BLjSS-TE^MjS, n. [L., from Gr. a bud, 

a 'sprout,] 

1. {Bot.) The part of the embryo comprising 

the radicle, plumule, and caulicule. Ltndiey. 

2. The homogeneous, gelatinous, 

and granular basis of the ovum ; the rudiments 
of the different tissues in the early stages of de- 
velopment. Brctnde, 

BLAS-TE'MAL, a. Belonging or relating to a 
blastema. “ Bktstemal formations.” Dunglison. 

blast' ^IR, n. 1. One who blasts. Beau. & FI. 

2. One who blows a blast. £e.] Lcmgham. 

BLAST'-PfjR-NAOB, n. A furnace supplied with 
air by a bellows or other pneumatic apparatus ; 
— used in smelting iron ores, and in melting 
cast iron and other refractory metala Vre. 

BLAsT'ING, n. 1. A blast; a blight. 

I have smitten you with blasdMQ and mildew* Jmm It. % 


m1bN> m6ve, N5R, s6N; bOlL, BtlR, 
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2 . {^Quarrying,) The operation of rending 
rocks asunder by means of gunpowder ; explo- 
sion. Francis, 

BLAst'JNG, p, a. That blasts’; blighting. 

t BlAst'MIjINT, n. Sudden stroke of infection ; 
blast. “ Contagious SJiak, 

BLAS-TO-CAr'POVS, a, [Gr. ^knards, a germ, 
and itfi'prdf, fruit.] ( 73 of.) Germinating inside 
of the pericarp. Brands, 

BLAs'TO-DKRM, n. [Gr. a germ, and 

the skin.] The granular membrane in 
the yolk of an egg; the seat of development of 
all parts of the body of birds. Brands, 

BLAsT'— PIPE, n, {Meek,') A pipe in a locomo- 
tive engine to convoy the waste steam up the 
chimney, and quicken the fire. Kelland, 

t BLAs'TV, a. Causing blast. Boylo. 

BLA'TANT, a, [L. halo, to bloat; A. S. hlMan, 
to bleat; Fr. hlutant.'] Bellowing as a calf. 

You learned this language froin the blatant beast. Drudon. 

f BLAtcii, V, a, [A. S. hlctHftn, to blacken.] To 
blacken ; to blotch. — fieo Blotch. 

Ko man can hke to be smutted and hlatrhcil in his face. 

Ilaniutr. 

BLATE, a, [Teel, bland, soft ; Gor. hlndr^ bash- 
ful.] Bstshful ; timid. [North of Kiiglaiid and 
Scotland.] Brockett, 

t BLAT- 5 :R-.A'TiON, n, [L, blataro, ilaterntus, 
to babble.] Noise. Coles, 

BL.VT'TpU, r, n, fL. Uafero, to babble ; to prate.] 
To make a senseless noise, [it.] l^pmser, 

BL.It'T]>r-eR, n. One who blatters; a bluster- 
er. [u.J Smart. 

BBAT'TJUIU-Tng, n, A senseless prating. Lee, 

t BLAT-TipR- 66 N', n, A babbler. JIomlL 

h 6 k, n, (^ZohL) A species of antelope ; 
— so called from its dark blue color. Mny, Vyc, 

SLAV, n, {Teh.) A small river fish; the bleak, 
or white-bait. Johnson. 

BL.A74K, n, [A. S. Idme ; Ger. hldsse.l 

1 . A stream of light made by \ol.itilo com- 
bustible matter in a state of ignition ; a ilame. 

T hit U imst, but A suiull thing would luaku it llnme 
Again. .Sfntk. 

2 . Publication ; wide diffusiou of report. 

For what 1 « glory but the blase of fhmc? Milton. 

3. (Fandery.) A white mark upoxi a horse^s 

forehead. Cyr, \ 

4t, A mark made on trec.s, by removing a 
piece of the bark, so that a traveller or surveyor 
may identify a certain route through a forest. 
[Local, U. f!.] Ciu-ltun. 

Syn.—Sdo Flame. 

BBAzk, r. n. [A. S. bhrsr, n blujse ; hhrsan, to 
blow; (Jer. hlasm, to blow; Fr. hlttser,to burn.] 
[t. pp, m.vziNo, libAZKi*.] 

1 . To burn with a flame ; a», ** The fire 

2 . To throw out light, as a flame. 

Th« tWrd fldr mom now tdmeU uis'in the main. Poye. 

3 . To be eonaplonuus. Johnson. 

BLAZE, t’. a* fFr. b/nsonnrrS\ 

1. To publish ; to make knuwn. 

Rui’h inunli’ worthtofct wptf infdttw 

The SKi*rlt,Nt« tu'Ighx of her iiuniurtal praiM. MUton. 

2 . tTf)»t*t forth or explain armorial enaigxia : 
to blazon. 

You thuuld hftv« Maxotl It thuft ht b««i« a tiorea tablts 
two darcr* or. Jl*eea'hnM. 

3 . To mark, as trees, by taking off a piece of 

the bark. U. H.J Hoffman. 

BLAZ'gB, n. One who blazes. Babblers of 
folly and blmers of crime/* Spmssfr. 

BLAz'INO, p. a. Giving a bright flame ; flaming. 

BLAF/ING-BTAE, «. A comet, Fm^gtison. 

BBA*!iSON (htft'zn), v. a. [It. hktsonaro ; Fr, 5 if«- 
sonner.l [t*. BLAZONan ; pyg, blazomino, bla- 
zon ed.j 

X. To explain the figures on ensigns armo- 
rial. 

fCiiuf Fdward gwn S> th**m Ih** nt arm*, whifh I am 
Btd hi'mld iMW>ii|rh t<> Ma.aH »ntf> Kiigh«h. 4ttthmm* 


2 . To deck ; to embellish ; to adorn. 

She blazons in dread smiles her hideous form. Garth. 

3 . To celebrate ; to extol publicly. 

One that excels the quirk of blazoning pens. Shctk. 

4 . To blaze abroad ; to proclaim. 

Blazomng our injustice every where. Shak. 

BLA'ZON (hia'zn), n. n. To make a brilliant fig- 
ure ; to shine, [it.] Chalmers. 

BLA'ZON (bia'zn), n. 1 . The art of drawing or 
of explaining coats of arms ; blazonry. 

Proceed unto beasts that arc priven in anns, and teach me 
what I ought to observe in their blazon. Peacham. 

2 . The drawing or representation on coats of 
arms. 

Each fair instalment, coat, and several crest, 

"Witli loyal blazon, evermore be blest. Shak. 

3 - Proclamation; publication. 

But this ctoj nnl blazon must not bo 

To ears of tlesh and blood. Shah. 

4 . Ostentatious exhibition. 

IVrcn con over their pedi/srrccs, and obtrude the blazon of 
their exploits upon the country. Collier. 

BJ.A'ZON-jpR (blii*zn-9r), n. 1 . One who blazons ; 
a herald. 

2. A slanderer. Cotgrare. 

BI.A'ZON-RY (bm'zn-re), n. The art of drawing 
coats of aians ; the art of deciphering coats of 
arms; emblazonry; heraldry. Peacham. 

BLKA [bUi, K. Bm,; bU, Jb.], n. [Perhaps from 
Icel. olar ; Scottish bltr, Imd, pale,] The w’ood 
just under the bark of a tree. Chambers, 

BLKA'HfcR-Ry, n. ( 7 ?wf.) The name given in 
Scotland to* a speeies of plant found lu woods 
and lieathy places, having a largo globular, 
black glaucous fruit ; Vaecinmm uUyimsnm ; 
—called also blaeberry. Loudon. 

BI,iEACH (l)lCch], «. a. [A. S. hteecan, to fade, to 
bleach ; Ger. bleichen, to %vhiten ; Fr. hlanrhir, 
to whiten.] [t. BLEAcnni); pp. nx.K.vcinNa, 
nr rA(Mu;i).] 

1 . To wluton by exposure to the air ; to make 
white. 

By the sun refltied. 

Bosk in his bt^ams, and Mearh iiu> 111 the wind. Itrtrleiu \ 

2 , {Mtmufar.) To whittm textile substsiueea, | 

as cotton, wool, Are., by exposing them to the 
action (»f the sun’s ray's, air, and moisture, or 
to (‘hemieal agent.s, as sulphurous acid, 

cUioriiu*, ike, (re. 

Byn, — Bee Whiten. 

BLEACH (biaeh), e. n. To grow white. 

The white thcei blfoehinn in the open A«ld. Sliak\ 


n. One who bleaches. Bhenrood. 

BLHAiMr'gR-y, n, A place for bleaching cloths ; 
a bleach <*r* 8 * ofiice or grounds. P'nmnt, 

BLICACII'JNG, n, X, The act of making white, 
or th<* process <»f growing white. 

2 . {Chem.) The art of whitening the various 
fabrics used for clothing and other purpo.ses. 
This is eilVeted l»y exposure to the action of 
light, air, and moisture, or to chemical agents, 
as sulphurou.s aeid and chlorine. fVc. 

BtearMnif potrdrr, fUIorida of lime, obtained by ex- 
(Kwiiiz alaked 10 the action of cmoriiie;»-r«lted 
also orijniuriate of lime, Brande. 

BLEAK, a, [A. E. bleae. or blot, pale, bleak ; 
bun. b/ey ; Ger. 

1 . tPale. 


You U»nk vary PI, Ui»'fhTnk'« have j«u hcf« lick of Utat 
Troth, v«ry Mettki tluth hiu t.ot ^ Mifldletm, j 

2 . Exposed to the wind or to cold. **The 

blank .At kintic sht>re‘.*^ Pope. 

3 . Cold; rhiil; piercing. 


To, 

Anil 


. fEnlrrat th« »mih 

mak^* hia vlitfU ku,» toy iiarvhcd lip*. 

(I C'Tniftirt mt* with 


Shak, 


BLl^AK, n, [A. B, A ftmall Hver fish of 

the carp kind. —Bee* Blat. 

Thi* or IW'<,h-w*n*r aprat, !» t»v,*r In molleifi, and 

thiTffori* calUiti by thi m vr awnnow. 


BLi^AK'IBH, a. Moderately bleak. Ormg, 

BLf^AK'l.V, ad. In ableak manner ; coldly. May. 

BL&AK’NBBB, n. State of b<dng bleak; cold- 
ness. 

The* inhaMtanta of Hovn 9 S«n)dn so »ak«d, withont mm- 
ptalninff <if ijfaM iHaniwaai of th« air* Adtimmi. 

tBL^AK’Y, o. Bleak; cold. I>!ryiUn. 


BLEAR, a, [But. bluer, Sw. hlaere, a blister.] 

1 . Dim with rheum or %vuter. 

It is a tradition that tHaar eyes at&ct sound eyes. Bacon. 

2 . Blinding; producing dimness of vision. 

Of power to cheat the eye with blear illusion. Milton, 

BLEAR, n. Something dimming the sight. Ogilvie. 

BLEAR, V, a, [i. BLEAllED; pp, BLEAIIINQ, 
BLEAllEB.] 

1 . To muko the eyes sore or dim with rheum, 
Is’t not a pitv, now, that tickling rheums 

Should ever tease tiie lungs and hlat) tlie sight 
or oracles like these ? Cowper. 

2 . To make the sight obscure or dim. 

Th* . I'l • I I . ■*< ial argument, to blear 

ou- iM 111,. I" ne n"..! Makigh. 

BLiiAR'Ei) ( 1 >IG /?<1 or blGrd), p, a. Made dim or 
sore with rheum. 

All tongues 8 p<‘ak of him, and the bleared sights 

Are spoetui'lud to see him. Sliok, 

BLEAR'FiD-NKSS, 71. The state of being bleared ; 
— formerly written bleareyedness, tViseman. 

BLEAR'— EYE, «. {Med.) A chronic catarrhal 
inflammation in the eyelids ; lippitudo. Hoblyn, 

BLfiAR'— EYED (blGr'id), a. 1 . Having sore cye.s, 
“ Orook-baeked . . . and hhar^’Cyed.** SaekrUle, 

2 . Wanting in discernment, “ Ilis undtT- 

standing is blear-eyed'^ Butler, 

BI.1EAT (hlct), V. 11, [L. ba/t), to bleat ; A. S. 

tan ; Diit. blaeten*'] [t, hlkatri) ; pp. bt<rat- 
iNo, BLKATEJ).] TO cvy US a shccp, iShak. 

We wpte in tin inneil Iniiihi, that did frisk 1* the auu, 

Ami Wert/ the one at the other. Shak, 


BLEAT, n. The cry of a sheep or lamb. 
bleat of shet'p/* Coirper, 


BljiKAT'lNG, «. The cry of lambs or of sheep; 
a cry like that of sheep. “ Iloiiriiig the bleat-^ 
ingot their lambs.” Chapman. 


BLf'lR, n, [Ger. hhihen, to swell.] 

1 . A buhter ; a bladdery tumor. Skinner* 

2. An air-bubble in water or glass. b’,\pi‘r- 
imeiits of fr(‘<‘zing wat(‘r witbout blebs.** Sprat, 


Thiek nieeea of gluN*, tit tor large optic gl'Uisen. me mh Iv 
to be Imd without bMm, Phtio'. l\ •i/ii. 


BLfcB'BV, a. Full of blebs. Clarke. 

BI*f*jr>, i. iSr p. from bleed. See Bleei). 


t lUiEE, n. f.A. E. bleo.] Color; oomjdexion. 
Bright t»f b/ee,** chaueer, 

BLEED, r. ?i, [A. S. bledtm; Gvr.blnten; But, 
blorden.] [/, iti.Ei); pp, iii.r.KiiiNO, bled.] 

1. To hist* blood, as by a wound. 

IhitrlotK have toiled, and la their eountry’i cAua* 

/Ib'd nobly. CbuyMir, 

2 . To die by slangUttT. 

Tin l.itiih til.' lint (IniiniK to blee I to iliiy. * 

Ilrtil he tit.v reuxiiii, anuld he nkip uinl pltty ? Pope. 

3 . To drop as blood. 

For nil* the h«lm nfiaH Mrtffntul amber ik»w, 

The iiirJl n-dilen, and the lubi glow. Pope, 

BLEED, r, a. To let, or take, blood from. 

At hi* rvqucte, h« {WanhingtonJ won hied by ona of hb 
ovvrmw*. Spurkn, 

ur.KED'i.vt;, n* A discharge of blood; biood- 
Ivtimg. Crabb, 


t BLEIN (bliln), n, [A. 8 . hlegen, a blister; Dut. 
hlein,\ A pustule. — Blain. <*hnueer,^ 


BLEIT (hictU a, ficel. bland, %oh\ Ger. 
IbidifuL [ihdsiurial.) — See Blatk, iVHght, 


BLEM'fHH, r. «. [Or. lllnpa, « wtumd ; Kor. Fr. 
hlenmlsh, hltsmys, broken ; Fr, hkmir, to grow 
pale.] (1, iu,kmi«ukd; pp, ih.kjhihiiin«, blem- 
ished.] 

X. To mark with any deformity. 




#jr«t wottlil not ntdiirr that hvauty** wreck t 

'm flwmlit not tJmmk it, tr 1 thaKl by. NAtbh 


2 . To defame ; to vilify ; to traduce. 

TlwMNr wk» tewtvavor t 9 MoasioKr hi* ttlMuivuilar la#ttr the 
oomtSiraUil gttitt «»f dianiler otitl purj ury. AddmOH, 


n. 1. A mark of defonnltv ; any 
thing that dimfntahea beauty ; an Imperfection ; 
a defect; a atain ; a flaw ; a fault. 


a aLSuf 5 *^**^ * ** »*ild»bor, •• h# jNatb jfbm 


I he ciMiia to him. 


Ilirav aye*, thaueh rlrar* 
Tti ouO* ard i ..'W. id fJr .tith ,ir of’ aiwd. 
Zlcri n 1 1 *iuht» tlu'ir ** «.itig hav^ loriiu*. 


InHt, axiv. hi. 


i. fi. 


f, 0 , 0 , V, b»HH fi. I. *. 0 . *AoH; 4 , S, I, 9 , V, Y> 


rAOE, FAS, fast, falls HtlK. (Iltfts 
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2. Reproach ; disgrace ; dishonor. 

That you have been earnest should be no blemish or dis- 
credit at all unto you. Hooker, 

Syzu — A blemtsh tarnishes or diiiunishes beauty ; 
a stain or taint spoils ; a spot, speck, or flaw disfigures. 
A blemish is lectified ; a stain wiped out ; a spot or 
removed. — \ blemtsh in a fine painting j defect 
in speech ; a fault in workmanship. 

BLEM^ISH-LESIS, a. Without blemish or spot. 
“ A life in all so bleniishless,^* Feltlmm, 

t BLfiM'|SH-MENT, w. Disgrace. Bp, Mot’ton, 

BLENCH, V, n, [Ger. bleichen ; Fr. blanehir, to 
make white, to grow white. — See Blanch.] 
To shrink ; to start back ; to flinch, [r.] 

I’ll observe his looks; 

ril tent him to the quick, if he but blench, 

1 know my course. Shak. 

They were not afraid steadily to look in the face of that 
el*'"*"'* -‘"il dnr/i 'vi influence, at which the eyes of eagles 
I' i ' . ' Burke. 

t BLfiNCII, r. a. To hinder ; to obstruct ; to balk. 

The rebels besieged them by carrying up great trusses of 
hay before them, to blench the defendaut’s sight, and dead 
their shot. Careio. 

t BLENCH, w. A shrinking ; a Start. Shak, 

t BLENCH' 5:R, n. He who or that which fright- 
ens. Beau, FI. 

BL£nch'-HOLD-1NG, n, {Law,) A quitrent paid 
in silver. Blachstone, 

BLEND, V, a, p. BLENDED (f BLENT) ; pp, BLEND- 
ING, BLENDED (f BLENT).] 

1. [Goth, blandan ; A. S. blendan ; Dan. 
blande,) To mingle; to mix; to intermix or 
confound. 


I BL^SS'JpD, a. 1. Happy ; enjoying felicity. 

And there I’ll rest, as, after much turmoil, 

A blessed soul doth in Elysium. Shak. 

2. Holy ; hallowed ; heavenly. 

Over whose acres walked those blessed feet 

l-“d v»*"o ago, were nailed, 

i«>-« f , ell ■. • * t cross, Shak, 

BLESS'|;d-LY, ad. With blessing ; happily. 
“This accident of Clitophon's taking had so 
blessedly procured their meeting.” Sidney. 

BLESS' JgID-NESS, n. 1. State of being blessed; 
happiness; felicity. 

2. Divine favor. 

Cometh this blessedness, then, upon, the circumcision only? 

Bom. IV. 9. 

Syn.— See Happiness. 

BL^SS'jpD-THlS'TLE (-thWsl), n. An annual 
plant ; Centaurea benedicta. Loudon. 

BLfiSS'JgR, n. One who blesses. Bp, Taylor. 

BLfiSS'ING, n, 1. A prayer by which happiness 
is implored for any one ; a benediction. 

Rules of chanty, 

'Which renders good lor bad, bUtbSings for curses, ^hdk. 

2. Divine favor. 

Thy blessing is upon tliy people. Ps, iii. 8. 

3. Any means of happiness; advantage; 
benefit. 

A just and wise magistrate is a blessing as extensive as Gie 
community to which he belongs. Aiterlmry. 

How bkbsings brighten os they take their flightl Toung. 

BLiaST, i. &p. from bless. See Bless. 

Hope spiings eternal n the human breast; 

Man never is, uiic .ilu iv & to uo, s/. Pope, 


He had his calmer influence; and his mien 

Did love and majesty together blend. Bryden. 

2. t To mar ; to injure ; to spoil ; to blemish. 

And all those storms which now his beauty blend. Spenser. 

3. [A. S. blendia7i.'\ f To blind. Spenser. 

Syn. — Seo Mix. 

BLfiNDE, n. [Ger. blende, a blind.] {Min.) A 
metallic ore; sulphurot of zinc; — called by 
miners black-jack. The term is sometimes ap- 
plied by mineralogists to other ores, as manga- 
nese blende, antimony blende^ &c. Jamieson, 

BLfiND'jpR, n. One who blends. Shertoood. 

BLjBnd'ING, n, 1. Act of mingling or blending. 

2. {Paint.) The process of fu&mg or melting 
pigments by means of a soft brush. FairkoU, 

BLJEnd'OUS, a. Pertaining to blende. Craig. 

BLi5ND'-wA-T^:R, n, A distemper incident to 
black-cattle, and affecting the liver. Crabb, 

BLjpN-NO^'^-NOtJS, a, [Gr. (iUvva, mucus, and 
to beget.] Generating mucus. Dnnglison. 

SL&J^-jrOR-RHCE 'B, n. FGr. (SUwa, mucus, 
§linie, and /5/u>, to flow.] {Med.) Inordinate se- 
cretion and discharge of mucus. Lunglison. 

BLfiN'NV, n. [Gr, slime.] (/cA.) A fish of 

several species; — so named from the mucous 
matter with which its body is covered. Brands. 

t BLfiNT, i. & p. Blended.— See Blend. 

»T is beauty tnily blent, whose red and white 

Nature's own sweet and cunning hand laid on. Shak. 

BLftSS, V. a. [Goth, bleiths, merciful ; A. S. hlet- 
sian, to bless, to consecrate.] \i. blessed or 
blest; pp. BLESSINO, BLESSED Or BLEST. — 
Blessed is used as a verb, participle, and adjec- 
tive ; blest, rarely as an adjective.] 

1. To implore a blessing upon ; to consecrate 
by a blessing. 

Looking up to heaven, he blessed, smd brake, and gave Ihe 
loaves to nls disciples. Matt. xlv. 19. 

2. To make happy ; to make prosperous. 

The quality of merpy Is not strained; . . . 

It bksseth him that gives and him that takes. Shak, 

3. To wish happiness to. 

XiOve your enemies; bless them that curse you. Matt, y. 44. 

4. To praise ; to glorify ; to celebrate. 

Bless the Lord, 0 my soul, and fbtget not all his boneflts. 

Ps, clU. 3. 

is sometimes used in the form of an inter- 
jection. Bless us 1 ” “ Bless me i ” JHUtan. 

BLfiSS'B6K, n. [A. S. hmea ; Ger. boek, a buck.] 
{Zoifl.) A South African species of antelope; 
—so called from the blaze, or broad white mark 
on its face. Eng. Cyc* 

BiJ&SSED (blSst), t. &p. from bless. See Bless. 


BLET, n. [Fr., over-ripe, half rotten^ A spot 
formed on fruit when in the process of decom- 
position. P. Cyc, 

BL£t, u. n. To form spots, as fruits when decom- 
posing. Lmdley. 

BLE'TQ-nI§M, n. The pretended faculty of dis- 
covering springs and underground currents by 
sensation; — so named from one Bleton, a 
Frenchman, who is said to have possessed this 
faculty. Craig, 

BLE'TQN-IST, n. One who has the faculty of 
perceiving underground currents and subterra- 
neous springs by sensation. Smart. 

BLfeT'TiNG, n, [See Blbt.] The formation of 
spots on fruit when decomposing. Ogilvie. 

BLEW (bid), i. from blow. See Blow. 

BLEYME (blsm), n, [A. S. hlegen, a blister; 
Dut. blein.) {Farriery.) An inflammation in 
a horse’s foot. — See JBlein. Johnson, 

BLIGHT (blit), n. [A. S- belith, 3d person sing, 
of belicgan, to destroy.] 

1. A pestilence among plants ; an injury or 
disease incident to plants; mildew; anything 
nipping or blasting. 

The garden fears no blight, and needs no fence. Cowper. 

2. {Med.) A slight palsy on the side of the 
face, caused by sudden cold or damp- Hoblyn, 

BLIGHT (bm), V. a, [/. BLIGHTED; jp??, BLIGHT- 
ING, BLIGHTED.] To iujurc by blight, blast, or 
mildew ; to cause to wither or decay to blast. 
“ It [vapor] then blasts vegetables, blights corn 
and fruit.” Woodward, 


BLfGHT, V. n. To injure as by blight. 

The Lady Blast has such a malignity in her whisper that 
it bhghie like an easterly wind. Spectator, 


BLfGHT^?0,i?. a. Withered; blasted; faded. 
BLIGHT'ING, p, a. Making unfruitful ; blasting. 
BXJm 'B^hTG, n. Bilimbi. — Sec Bilimbi. Eng. Cyc, 
t BLIn, V. a. [A. S. hlinnan ; W- hlin, tired.] To 
cause to cease or stop. Spenser. 

BLIND, a. [Goth, blinds ; A. S, blind.’] 

1. Destitute of sight ; unable to see. 

To many that were blind he gave sight XAdee vii. 21. 

2, Intellectually dark ; unable to judge. 

All authors to their own defects are blind. Xkrydm. 


3. Arresting the view ; confounding the sight. 
In the blind mazes of this tangled wood. MiUrih, 


BLIND, t7. a, [A. S. blindcm ; Dan. bUnde.] [». 
BLINDED ; pp. BLINDING, BLINDED.] 

1. To make blind ; to deprive of sight. 

He hath blinded their eyes and hardened their hearts.^ 

J'oAnxii.40. 


2. To make dark to the eye or to the mind. 

So whirl the seas, such darkness bluuli the sky. Ik'ydm, 

Take no gift; for the gift bhndeth the wise. JSxod. xxiii. 8. 

3. To eclipse. “Her beauty all the rest did 

blitidJ* ' p. Fletcher, 

4. {Masonry.) To fill with gravel, as inter- 
stices between stones. Loudon, 

BLIND, n. 1. Something to hinder the sight or 
obstruct the entrance of light. 

If I have an ancient window overlooking my neighbors 
ground, he may not erect any blind to obstruct the light. 

Black^one, 

2. Something to mislead the eye or the un- 
derstanding. JDecay of Piety. 

3. A window screen. FraTicis, 

4. f A hiding-place. 

So, when the watchful shepherd, from the Hind, 

■Wounds with a random shaft the careless hind. Bryden, 

5. {Mil.) Blindage. — See Blindage. 

BLIND'A^E, n. {flil.) A temporary structure, 
formed of stout timber, to secure troops, stores, 
and artillery ; — called also a blind, P. Cyc. 

BLIND'-BEE-TLE, n. An insect, called also the 
cockchafer ; — tree-beetle. Booth. 

BLIND'— COAL, n. Hard coal ; anthracite. Sim, 

BLfND'JpD, p, a. Made blind ; deprived of sight. 

BLIND'^R, n, 1. He who, or that which, blinds. 

2. One of the two appendages of a bridle, used 
for screening the eyes from objects at the side. 

BLlND'FOLD, v. a. [t. BLINDFOLDED ; pp. BLIND- 
FOLDING, BLINDFOLDED.] To cover the eyes 
of ; to hinder from seeing. 

And when they had blindfolded him, they struck him on 
the face. X«^*e xxii. 

BLIND'FOLD, a. Having the eyes covered. “No 
longer led blindfold,” Addison. 

BLIND'FULD-ED, p. a. Having the eyes covered 
with a blind. 

BL1ND'{NG, p, a. Making blind. 

BLiND'LY, ad. [A S. hlindUce.] In a blind 
manner ; without sight. Lewis. 

BL!nd^-MAN, n, A man deprived of sight. Shak, 

BLIND'-MlN’f-BtJFF;, n. A well-known chil- 
dren’s game or play in which one of a company 
is blindfolded and tries to catch others ; — for- 
merly written blindman-buff. Beau, ^ FI, 

BLiND'N^;SS, n. [A. S. blindnes.] 

1. State of being blind ; want of sight. 

The Lord shall smite thee with blindness. Beut, zxvili. 28. 

2. Intellectual darkness ; ignorance. 

Blindness in part has happened to Israel. Boni. xi. 25. 

BLIND'NjBT-TLE, n. The wild hemp, Johnson. 

BLlND'SiDE [blind'sid, P. J. F. 5m. P.y bllnd- 
sld', W. Ja , ; blind'sid', 5. JfiL.], n. A weak 
side ; a weak part. Swift, 

He is too great a lover of himself; this is one of his blind- 

sides. Swift. 

BLIND'WORM (-wiirm), n- A small viper; a 
slow worm ; a seps-lizard without feet. Ctmier, 

BLTNK, V. n. [A. S. blican ; Dut. hlinken ; Dan. 
hlinke.] [i. blinked ; pp. blinking, bunked,] 

1. To wink ; to see obscurely or with frequent 
winking. 

The eyes . . . 

Do blink even blind with objects vehement More. 

2. To twinkle. “ A blinking lamp.” Cotton. 

3. To smile ; to look kindly, Brockett. 

BLInk, V. a. To shut out of sight ; to avoid or 
purposely evade. “ They appear to have alto- 
gether blinked their principles.” Ch. Ob. 

BLInk, n. [Dan. hlinkf] L. A glimpse ; a slight 
view ; a glance. “ The first blink that ever I 
hadofhim.”^ Bp. Ball. 

2. A dazzling whiteness in the horizon occa- 
sioned by the reflection of light from fields of 
ice. Crabb, 

BLINK^./\KD, n. [bUnk and A. B, affix ard, state 
or character.] 

1. One who blinks ; one who has bad eyes. ** A 
hlinkard, or he that looketh asquint.” Baryt, 

2. Something twinkling. SdkewiU. 

BLTNK'— BEER, n. Beer kept unbroached till it 
is sharp. Crabb, 
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BLINKER 
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BLOOD-FLOWER 


n. 1. One* that blinks. 

2. An expansion on the sido of the bridle of 

a horse to prevent him ftom seeing on either 
side ; a blinder. Brande, 

BLINK'— EYED, a. Blear-eyed; thick-sighted. 
** The foolish, hlinJc-cyed boy.** Gascoigne, 

BLTNK'INCJ, «. The act of winking. Ash, 

DLInks, n. pL Boughs put in the way where 
deer pass. Crahh. 

JBI.ISH, n, [A. kS. Uh, or %.9, joy;.] The happi- 
ness of heaven; complete happiness; blessed- 
ness; felicity. 

T)i">i»*.tic .ir.pp*i’ 0 ‘.s, tliDu only 

<)i p.n .'cli'.c til r li > MiM »'«l tho fall. f otr 7 >r>'. 

All my redeumud may dwell m joy and hha^. Milton, 

BLtSFI'FllfL, a. Happy in the highest degree ; 
blessed. 

Yet swimming in that sea of hlL^ful joy. 
BLtSS'Pl)rL-LY, a<L In a blissful manner. 
BLiSH'FCL-NEfcSS, n. Happiness. Barrow, 
t BLISS'LptJ^a, rt. ^yithout bliss. Hawkins, 

t BLTw'atlM, V, 71. [A. S. hHihe, lascivious.] To 
be in .1 state to receive the ram. iiicott, 

t nrJs'sOM, r. a. To tnp as a ram. Coles. 

f BLIfi'P. Used for hhssed or blest, Todd, 

t BLlST, r. a. [Fr. hhsserj to wound.] Wounded ; 
— used in the pretci ite. ** They bast my .shoul- 
ders.*’ t^helton, 

BLlkS'TBR, n, [A. R. hhestan^ to puff; But. blugs- 
ter ; fSw. hltcrsa,] 

1. A thin bladder on the akin filled with wa- 

lerv nntrer ; a vesielc ; a pustule. t^hak. 

Any swelling made by the separation of a 
film front the other parts, as that on iron caused 
by bubbles of air. 

3. A plaster to raise blistera ; a blistering 

plaster; a vesicatory. UiiugUson, 

BLTh'TCIR, V, n, r/. niJSTURKn ; pp, iiTJ.sTKitrNO 
ijLXSTMRHii.] To rise in vesiides or blisteis. 

II’ I jinivc honey rudtitJi, lot my ton/jfiic hlisler. 

BLTR"r 51 R, r, ft, 1. To raise blister.s on by .some 
hurt, as by a burn. 

Till* tyiant, wlmav »ol« wanu* hliatn .t oar tonfuirn. ,Slntk , 

2. (Med.) To raise blisters on by a phistiu'. 

** I blistered the legs and tUighH,” if’/.uvnun. 

BldR’Tfclll-PLV', or Bhfs'Tlfdt-lNtS-I'TA’ , n. The 
Spanish fly, or eanthark^ usiul in raising blis- 
ters. Hooper. 

BLlS'T)5R.lNO, p, <%, That raises blisters. 

BLlH'TIpR-TNCl, n. The aet of raising blisters, 

“ Blistering^ cupping, bleeding.** .Spectator, 
UrdH Tpu-STi'.r.I., n. Steel as prepared by the 
process of ecinentation ; — eulled also blistered- 
steel. — STMllb. Hinwtoiids, 

BLTs'TJE;:R-V» <L Having blisters. Hooker. 

BIJtE, n. [Or. (Uirop ; blitton.'] A genus of 
plants ; atniwherr) sjunach j BliUmu /Afudotu 

K BLITHE [blxtru S. ir. i*. J. H, l\ Jn. K. Sm-l 
a. [Goth, bbolht, uxTciful ; .V. N, bltlhe.] Gay ; 
airy; joyous; meriy; uihthfid; cheerful. 

And th« milkmaid tliiK«'th tihthf, Milton. 

H HlirriK'Fur., a. Full of gnycty; gav; airy; 
joyoua ; blithe, Minshett, 

g BlJTflK'LYt tid. In a blithe manner. Browne, 

K «. [A. S. bUthngs,} The qual- 
ity of being blithe. Chaucer. 

J BLfTUE’HOMK (Witb'auin), a* Gay; cheerful. 

** The bUthesonie year.**' Hhihptt, 

{ BLlTHEHlMK-NJftHH, M. The quality of being 
hlitheaumo. Mttison, 

BL6aT (bldth t'. rt. [rrobnbly from bhiCt bhwetl, 
hlotcit hhitt. Jtic/iiit(hon,] (f, nuiATi.n ; ;>». 
lu.ovri.NO, titOATEP.} To puff up; to awell, 
or make turgid. 

II •« mil • \ 

Kn(«fKraj)ni» him, unil lam u|> % it)t prai'-iv JtJejfftfiti. 

BL6aT, r, n. To grow turgid ; to swell. 

If • fN^rton of Arm esistfeltutleti bvflrti tuftkmf Arhuthmtf, 

f* BI.Gat, a. dwelled with Intempermnct ; blost- 
cti. “The hlout king/* Shttk. 

BLGAT'gli, p, tt. riled ; puflecl up j made turgid. 

A* fe, I, O, ft, it, A, t, I, 6, 


BL6AT'|1D-NESS, 71. State of being puffed up ; 
turgidness ; swelling. Arbuthiiot. 

BLO AT'ER, n. A kind of cured herring. “ Bloat- 
herring or bloaters, which are dried hoi rings.” — 
See BIiOTe. llalliwell. 

BLOB, 71 . [Ger. hhihen, to blow up, to s^\cll.] 

1. A small lump ; something blunt and round ; 

a bubble, [rrovincial,] * Forbg. 

Ilof Cfn the cl«aioqt blob of dew outilunea Ramsay. 

2. The bag of a honey-bee, Pctiny Mag, 

BLOB'BER, 71 . A bubble ; a blubber. Carcto. 

BLuB'BljlR-LiP, n. A thick lip. Dryden. 

BLi'in'BFiR-LHTEn fbiab'bcr-lipt), a. Having 
thick lips. A blolibei'-lqipcd shell.” Grew, 

BLon'LIPPED (blJSb'lTpt), a. Same as Blouber- 
LiPPEi). Grew. 

BLOB'-NO^E, n. A nose with a small bump at 
the end of it. HaUumlL 

t BLO R'TALE, 7U A telltale ; a blabber. Hachet, 

nL^HlK, n. [But., Ger., «Sr Sw. block. — Fr. hloc.J 

1. A heavy, thick piece of wood or stone. 

W’luit HtMilplurw w to ft Uockof marble, education is to a 
hiunitn soul. Addtmn. 

Krrnht' hliirlts^ ( Geal.) roniidod inasses of rock, ofrou 
of ^reat size, whicli liave I»con transported far limn 
their 01 i»iual bed ; bowlders. LyHl, 

2. 'riic piece of wood on which hats are 
formed. 

Ill* woftt-n Ids fttitU but 08 the fashion of hU Imt: it ovrr 
chung (‘8 with the next block, ishtik, 

3. The wood on which criminalh are behead- 
ed. “ The hloek of death.” Shffk, 

4. An obstruction; an obstacle; a stop. A 

block in our way.” Decay ojt Piety. 

6. t A blockhead, “ %Vliat tonguclchi, bloeks . 

wcie they.” Shak. 

0. A .square ina«s, or continuous row, of 
houses, [tl. S.] Londo7i Quarterly Hev. 

7. (Naut.) A piece of wood or metal eontain- 
ing one or more sheave.s or tvhecls, over which 
tin* running rigging passes, to add to the pm- 
t'hase; a pulley. 

.Intel bloefi, (A’Vii/f.) « block used for hoisting; the 
SfuddiiiK sails.— .Sis’frrWarAia block Willi two sbeavos 
in it, <m» jiImivc the other. — ftn/oiiN'ir bloefi., a block 
attached to flin object to ba raised or moved, — Stnmi 
injr Ho<h, a htofk fixed to soiiio iHirinanunt aiipport. 

/Mim. 

8. (PVdetmry.) The perch on which a bird of 

prey is keqit. Oyilrie. 

r. fli. fA. R. bcluran, to shut xip; Fr. 
hhi/ttei\\ fV. KLOfiKEn; pp. iiLOUKixt?, 
BLOCK 111 ). ] To shut up ; to obstruct. 

With III. ih*<i th< AixmI III uoiiM rc^iiAin, 

Wduld filotk ih.' iMiit, and intrin pt Uu noun. Roue, 

BLGcrK-AliK', r. o!. [Fr. //fo(jo/cr; H\k bhgurari 
It. bloecnre,] [f. nuu'K.viiEO ; pp. iilook .VO- 
LVO, uraKrK.vnui.] (*Vi7,) To dose byob'»tnic- 
tion ho UK to pievtmt egicss <»r ini'H-s/, as a fort 
ora city !»v posting tioops .uountl it, or a port 
by statiotung JihipH at its iutrance. 

Gioss. of Mil, Terms, 

BL<'»(*K-.\IMV, n. [It. Aforco and ; Kp, 

blooueo ; Fr. hhcu.s, | 

Tlie act of blockading or shutting up a for- 
tn*HK, citj,or porf^ so as to prevent egress or 
ingress, SuffiTing the straits of some dread- 
ful Bm^ke. 

*/*•» n/ivc a tn fores the *.hi|w or that 

hlockAilft a fiLice ri* ictirr Irwin their stationi, < 

BL6rK-Ar)'|lR, «. One who bloekadt‘s. tVebh, J 

BLtTiOK'HftAD (blftk'Md), n. One ddicient in in- 1 
tdlect; n stupid fellow; a doH. kS/wiA. i 

BI/x.-K'IIKAD'^U (U»k'hM-,d), a. Ritipid ; dull. 

[ 1.1(1 w.J L*mt range. 

n. The quality of lieltig a 
blockhead. Smart. 

RLfiGKTlftA0-LY, Like a hloekhead. Vrydsn. 

BI/lUK'-llOdflE, n. A military ediflee or for- 
trc'vs; — so named lieeause eonsCrueted chiefly 
of limber. It was formerly much used in Ger- 
ULiny and in North Aiiiertea to protect mtlitarv 
posts during the winter. Camphell 

BI.GFg'lX<;, «. A rough, square piece of wikhI ; 

ft, t, short; A, Ai It 9 p V* Y» tdismrr; fAjie, 


glued on the joints at the under .side of stairs, 
at the back of fa&cias, &c., to .sticiigthcn Lhcm. 

/> o 7 icis. 

BLOCK'ING-COURSE, n. {Arek.) The finishing 
course of masonry above a cornice. .Sotart. 

BLOCK'ISH, a. Like a block ; stupid ; dull. .Shale, 
Aic all men thua bloUudi and earthen. Rj., Hall. 

BLOCK 'IS II-LY, ad. Stupidly. Hannar, 

BLU(3K'lSir-NfhSa, ?i. Stupidity ; dulncss. ” Their 
gross blockish ness.’* Hakewill. 

BLOtJKTjKE, a. Stupid. Beau. ^ FI. 

BLOCK'-MA-uniNE, 7i. A machine for making 
blocks, * Craig. 

BL6CK'“M.\K-lj;u, 71, One who makes blocks, 

BLOCK— tIN', n. Tin cast into blocks or ingots; 
pure unwrmight tin. Boyle, 

BL6m'A-RY (hiam'?i-i 9 ) [blom'p-r^, K, ITVl Cobh*, 
bl5'msi-i'o/ */h.], n, ^ [A, S. bhnna., a lump, a 
mass.] A mass of iron after hruing undcigoiic 
the first hammering called .also bloomary 
and bloom. Francis. 

BLOND, a- [Fr.] Fair ; light ; flaxen. Clark, 

Bhd,brJ>P.yn. [Fr.] 1. Awomanof faircompl(*\-ioii. 

2. Blond-lace. Simmonds. 

BLOND-LAce', «. Lace made of silk. Craiy* 

fBLON'KflT, a. Gray. livciics all 

too sad.” Spenser. 

BLGoD (bind), ?7. [Goth, blofh ; A. S. hh(l\ I)ut. 
blocd; CiCT. l)luf,\ 

1. Tlu* fluid which circulates from the heart , 
through th(" aiteiies and 'veins. 

Rloml 18 the mont uniV4>rnnI juicf iii an nnitiml body, mid 
from which all the rent arc detlvcd AeinUbmit. 

2. One vvbo inherits the blood of niiidhci ; 
child; ollsiiring; progeny. 

Thmi ftrt i«j IIcmIi, my hbmd^ my diutyfhtcr. .S/ark, 

3. Family; kindred; relation; consanguin- 
ity ; dtvsci'ut from corinnoii ancestois. 

Vi'citiiliiu' tn tin « oitiiiioti i.iu m( III. d’ltid, III ftdiiiiliPtrft* 
tiuiih, tilt whiib .Vorirr IS lui'lfi icil to till' ll^lf /driwi/. AyliJlc. 

4. Koyal lini‘uge. 

(bvc u» ft i»rim c w* the blnmf, n «wn of IMiitn. MaL 

6. High birth or <*\truction. 

I Am ft A(c»tlcmuii of b/aml iiiid brccdtiiff. Sltal. 

6. Murder; vioUuit death. 

Hlfttc . . . took wAt^T, And was]m »(1 bm lundA iH'fwrc the 
miilmtitlc, Atiylim, 1 nm Uinoeciit of the blmnl ot ttti« jtiAt 
perAou. Muff, xsvii, IM. 

7. Temper of mind; state* of the passionn. 

Wdl ymi, yrcAt .hic, tluit yho'v blot 

In cold blaorl. vv hicli v on K-ino d in hot? IlHthbeae. 

8. A man of iiery tempev.nmmt. ** lhiek» 

and bloods. ” U artim , 

The new* put diver* j ouiiff blouth into u tury. fUvan. 

9. Juiee of the color of blood. 

IXc WftMhrd hlf . . . ( liithi'A In thv bbitnt uf frApCA. flb^n. xHx. U, 

BI*A(»d, r. n. [i. itLODiniD; pp. iiLooiiivo, 
HLooni.n.} 

1, To stain with hloml ; to imikt' bloody, 

lift WA<i hftAn/rtl up to hi* cIIkhwa. Adflonm. 

2, To let blood; to ble<*d. Ja/iftson. 

3. fTo innrt* to blood, a« a hound, SpeitHfr, 

4. tToexcift*; to exuH)ierute. Bacon, 

TIia AHtdiAry fitrrni of Fo nch Aiiil Kualbh wtre nmeU 
lAmab il Aj^Ainut, mmthnr. Roe.m, 

BLGoD, n. 1. Like blood ; iiH, ** Blood red/* 

2, Gf a superior ot purtieulur breed ; an, “ A 
blmid horse/' f YM * 

ni.Gttl/ lilJ>.*4pnT''lT:D, a. Spotted with blood. 
** Bu*ifd*bf'kSfifi/trtt NiMpolicaii. * S/ttik, 

t BLGoU a. Clotted with 
blood* **The Baiiqww.'* Shak. 

ULf^Oiy-BOIKHIT (Wttd iMkwt), u. Bought with 
bloodahftd* Coicptw, 

a, Conauming the hlmtd. 
** Bki»d-etfmummg tigha.** Shak. 

BL6ory..,.DtEr» (-did), a, T>yod in blood. Erenti, 
a. Forcing out blood, 

». A genua of bulbous plan! a 
with red flowem ; Hmnui^hua, htudon. 

fk% rA»T, rALL; HiU; 


BLOOD-FROZEN 


BLOTTING 


BL6oD'~FRO-ZEN (bifid 'fr6-zn), a. Having the 
blood frozen. Spemer, 

BL6oD'-GUILT-I-NESS (bifid ». The 
guilt of shedding blood, as in the commission 
of murder. “ Beliver me from hlood-guilti- 
ness,” Ps, h. 14. 

BLOOD —HEAT, n. Heat of the same degree as 
that of the human blood, which is from 98® to 
100® of Fahrenheit’s thermometer. Turner, 

BL6od'--HORSE, n, A horse of distinguished 
descent or breed, as derived from the Arabian 
horse. Booth, 

BL6od'— HOT, (t. Hot in the same degree with 
blood. Locke, 

BLdOD'-H^CND (bifid 'hbfind), A hound 

ad". In a Blood-hound] 

bloody manner; cruelly. 

BL6od'I-NESS (blfid'e-nSs), n, 1. State of being 
bloody. Sharp, 

2. The disposition to shed blood. “This 
hloodhiess of Saul’s intention.” Delany, 

BL6od'LJ:SS (blfidTes), a, [A. S. hlodleas,'] 

1. Without blood ; dead. Shak, 

2. Without the shedding of blood. A. blood- 
less conquest.” Waller, 

3. Without spirit or activity. 

Thou bloodless, brainless fool. Beati. Sf FI. 

Bl6od'L 5SS-LY (blfidTfs-le), ad. In a bloodless 


BL60DTi£T (blfidTSt), v, n. 
To bleed ; to lot blood. 


[A. S. blodla!tan ,1 
ArhuthnoU 


BI^BOD'LfiT-TJgJR, n, [A. S. blodket&re.'] One 
who lets blood ; a phlebotomist. mseman, 

BL60D’L£T-TtNG, w. Act of letting blood ; phle- 
botomy. Mead. 

Bl6od'LIKE, a. Resembling blood. Jodrell. 


BLOOD'-POL-LTiT'^D, a. 
with blood. 


Polluted or stained 
Pope. 


BL6 od'-Pi 3’D-DING, n. A pudding made of blood, 
suet, &c. ; — called also black-pudding, Craig. 

BL60D'-RfiD, a. Red as blood. Mir. for Mag, 

BL6od'-R®-LA'TI(?N, n. One related by blood, 
or descent. Booth. 

BL60D^r66t, n. (Bot,) A plant ; the Sangui- 
naria Canadensis, the root of which is of a red 
color ; red-root ; bloodwort. Brands, 

BL60D’-sAc-Rl-FiCE (flz), n. A sacrifice made 
with blood. Shak, 

BL6od'-SIIA-KBN (blfid'shS-kn), a. Having the 
blood put in commotion, B, Jonson, 

BL60D'SHfiD, 71 , The shedding of blood ; slaugh- 
ter. “ Deadly bloodshed.” Shak, 

BL6od -SH fiD-DJglR, ». One who sheds blood; 
a murderer. Ecohts. xxxiv. 22. 

BL60D’-SHj&D-DING, n. The shedding of blood. 
“Destructions, burnings, hlood-sheddmgs.”Joy. 

Bl 60D'SH5T (blfid'shfit), a. Inflamed by turgid- 
ness of the blood-vessels; filled with blood. 
“ Bloodshot eye.” Garth, 

BL6oD'SH 6T-TEN (blfid'ahfit-tn), a. Same as 
Bloodshot. Johnson, 

BL6 od^sh 5 t-TJPN-n£ss, n. State of being 
bloodshot. 

BL6od^— SIZED (blfid’slzd), a. Smeared or sized 
with blood, Beau, ^ FI, , 

BL6od^-SPAv-in, n, A disease incident to 
horses. — See Spavin. Ash, 

BlBod'-SPIlIj-^R, n. One who sheds blood ; a 
blood-shedder. Qu, R$r>, 

BL6od'-SpIll-TNG, n. The act of shedding 
blood; blood-shedding. Br.AUen, 


BL6oD— STAIN, V. a. To stain with blood. 

Byron, 

BL6oD'~STAINED (blfid'stSnd), a. Stained %vith 
blood. “ Blood-stained swmrd.” Collins, 

BL6od’— STONE, n. (Affn.) 1. A concretionary 
kind of red oxide of iron, used for burnishing 
metals ; haematite. Dungliso7i. 

2. A dark green jaspery variety of quartz, 
variegated with blooa-red spots; — called also 
heliotrope, Dana. 

BL6oD— STROKE, n. {Med,) An instantaneous 
and universal congestion, without any escape 
of the blood from the vessels. Hoblyn, 

BLOOD’-SCCK-JeiR (blfid'sfik-^r), n, 1. Any thing 
that sucks blood ; a leech. Johnson, 

2. A cruel man. Shdk, 

BL6od'-S&CK-ING, a. Sucking blood. Shak, 

BLOOD’-SWOLN, a. Suffused with blood. Maij, 

BL6od'-TH!RS-T[-N£SS, n. Quality of being 
blood-thirsty. Ec, Rev. 

BL6od'— THIRS-TY j a>. Desirous to shed blood; 
murderous. * Spenser, 

Syn,— See Sanguinary. 

BL6od'— V j£s-SjpL, n, A vessel in which the blood 
circulates. " Addison, 

Bl60D'-wArm, a. Warm as blood. Coles, 

t BL6 oD’WITE, n, [A. S. hlod, blood, and wite, 
a fine.] A fine anciently paid as a compensa- 
' CoioelL 


a fine.] A fine anciently paid as a compensa- 
tion for shedding blood. CoioelL 

BLOOD —w6n (blfid'wfin), a. Won by shedding 
blood. Scott, 

BLOOD'WORT (-wUrt), n. [A.S. blod-wyt't.] (Bot,) 

1, An American perennial plant, tne red 

juice of which is used by the Indians to paint 
themselves; blood-root; red-root; Sa 7 iguina- 
ria Canadensis. iJoudon, 

2. A species of English wild dock ; bloody- 
veined dock ; Rumex sangumem. Farm, Ency, 

BL60D'Y(biad'e),a. [A,S,hlodig\ J>Mt, hloedig,'] 

1 . Stained or covered with blood. “Mur- 
der’s bloody axe.” Shak, 

2. Consisting of blood, or of the nature of 

blood. “ Bloody flux.” Acts xxviii. 8. 

3. Murderous; cruel. '^Bloody thoughts.” 

“ Bloody cannibals. Shak, 

4. Marked by bloodshed or cruelty. “ Bloody 

deed.” field,” Shak. 

Syn. — See Sanguinary. 

BL6odW, V. a. To make bloody. Beau, ^ FI. 

BLOod'Y-EYED (blfid’e-id), a. Having bloody 
eyes. Ld. Brooke. 

BL6od'Y-FACED (blfid'o-fast), a. Having a 
bloody face or appearance. Shak. 

BL6od'Y— FLBx, n. The dysentery. Arhuthnot. 

BLOod'Y-FLBxED (blfid'o-flfikst), a. Afflicted 
with the bloody-flux. Bp, Hall. 

BL60D'Y-IlfjrNT'lNG, a. Hunting for blood. 

BL6odW— mIND-!5ID, a. Disposed to murder; 
inclined to shed blood ; cruw. Dryden. 

BL6od' Y— r£d, a. Having the color of blood. 

BL60 D' Y~SO£P-T|;eED (Wfid'e-sfip-tf rd), a. Hav- 
ing a sceptre obtained by shedding blood. Shak. 

BL60 D’Y~SWj 6 aT, n. 1. A sweat accompanied 
with the discha^e of blood- Dtmglison. 

2. The sweating sickness. Smart. 

BL66m, n. [Goth, hloma, a blossom; A. S, 
hlosma ; Ger, blUme, a flower.] 

1. An efflorescence ; a flower ; a blossom. 

How Nature paints her colors —how the bee 

Sits on the bloom, extracting liquid sweet. Milton. 

2. Native flush or hue on the cheek, charac- 
teristic of youth. 

Were they of manly prime or yonthftil Uoomi MiUon. 

3. The fine, grayish powder which forms a 
delicate coating upon plums, grapes, &c. ^ay. 

4. {Paint.) A cloudy appearance which var- 
nish sometimes assumes upon the surface of 
a picture ; — called also blooming. FedrhoU, 

5. £A. S. hloma, a lump.] {M^allm-gy.) Tlxe 
soft, agglutinated lump of iron which is taken 


from the puddling-fumace to undergo the oper- 
ation of hammering ; — applied also in England 
to the same lump after it has passed five or six 
times through the puddling rolls, and got an 
elliptical shape. Called also blooinary and 
hlomary. 

BL66M, V. n. [t. BLOOMED ; pp. BLOOMING, 
BLOOMED.] 

1. To produce blossoms ; to flower; to blos- 
som. 

^ A flowrer which once 

In pnradi«ip, fi'st bv the tree of lile, 

Bog.m Mthon, 

2. To be in a state of beauty like that of the 
flower. 

A better country blooms to view. Logan. 

t Bl66m, V. a. To put forth ; to produce. 

And all amid them stood the tree of life 

High eminent, bloommg ambrosial fruit. Milton, 

Bl66m'A-RY, n. A mass of iron after having 
undergone’ the first hammering; — same as 
Bloom, or Blomary. Fmjim. 

BLddM'jpR, n, A woman’s dress, consisting of 
short skirts and loose trousers : — a woman who 

I wears this diess. N, Y, Tribune. 

BL66m'ING, «. (Paint.) Same as Bloom, No. 4. 

BXoommn is fatal to the cleanness and transparency so es- 
sential to the proper effect of a picture. FairhoU. 

BL66m'ING, jO. a. Flourishing with blossoms or 
bloom : — beautiful, as a flower. 

O greatly blest with every lihoming grace I Pope. 

BL66M'ING-Ly, ad. In a blooming manner. 

BL66m'ING-N£ss, n. State of being in bloom. 

Bl66m'LBSS, a. Having no bloom. E. Ei^vmg, 

BL66m'Y, a. Full of blooms or blossoms ; hav- 
ing bloom ; flowery. 

fBLORE, n, [But. blaere 7 i.J A roaring wind; 
a blast. — See Blare. CKap 7 nan, 

BLCS'SOM, 71 . [A, S. hlosma, or hlotsm\ Dut. 
hloese 7 n,'\ The flower of a plant ; bloom. “ The 
blossom that hangs on the bough.” Shak, 

BLCS'SQM, V. n. [A. S. blotsmian.'] [t. blos- 
somed ; pp. blossoming, blossomed.] To put 
forth blossoms ; to bloom ; to flower. 

The desert shall rejoice and hlobkom as the rose. Js«. xxxv. 1. 

BL6s^SOMED (blfis'sumd), p. a. Having, or cov- 
ered with, blossoms. Goldsmith, 

With, blossomed fhrze unprofltably gay. Goldsniiili, 

BL6s'SOM-Y, a. Full of blossoms. Chauce 7 \ 

BLOT, V. a. [Goth. blautMan ; Dan, pUt, a blot, 
a stain.— Fr. blotter, to blot.] [t. blotted ; pp, 
blotting, blotted.] 

1. To obliterate ; to efface ; to erase ; to 
cancel. 

Even copious Dryden wanted, or forgot. 

The last and greatest art, the art to blot, Fope, 

Not one immoral, one coiTupted thought, 

One line, which, dying, he could wish to blot, LyitUton, 

2. To spot ; to stain ; to blur. ** The un- 
pleasantest words that ever blotted paper.” Shak* 

3. To disgrace ; to disfigure. 

Unknit that threatening, unkind brow; 

It blots thy beauty as h:ost bites the meads. Skak, 

BLOT, n, 1, An obliteration ; erasure. “ Make 
of all a universal blot.” Dryden. 

2. A blur; a spot, made by ink upon paper. 

3. A stain on reputation ; disgrace. Te 7 nple, 

4. {Backgammon.) A single man in danger 

of being taken up- Dryden. 


of being taken up- Dryden. 

Syn.— See Stain. 

BLOTCH, n. [Perhaps from blot ; A. S. hlodig, 
bloody.] A spot upon the skin ; a pustule. “ De- 
formed with scabs, biles, txadibhiches.” Bp. Hall, 

BL5 tch, V. a. To mark with blotches. Drayton. 

BLOTCH' y, a. Having blotches ; spotted. Smart, 

t BLOTE, V. a. [A. S. blotan, to kill for sacrifice. 
Nares.} To dry by smoke. Shertoood. 

t BLOt'JPD, p. a. Dried by smoke. Sherwood, 

BLOt'T^iR, n. 1. He who or that which blots or 
effaces. 

a. {Com.) A waste book used in counting- 
houses. Baker. 

BLOT'TING, n. The making of spots, marks, or 
stains. Bp* Taylor* 
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BLOTTING 

BL6T^T|NG, p. a. Making blots ; blurring ; 
effacing. 

BLOT'TjNG-PA'PpR, n» Soft paper for absorb- 
ing or drying ink. Henry. 

n, [Fr.] A sort of loose, round frock, 
of coarse material, worn by workmen ; a smock- 
frock ; — written also hlowze^ Moget, 

BLOW (bio), n, [Or. L. plaga, a blow.— 

Goth, bligyvatii to strike ; A. S. hlaxoani to 
blow, to breathe ; Dut. blouioe7i^ to strike.] 

1. A stroke ; a knock. ** Blows have an- 
swered hloiDS.^* Shak. 

2. A sudden calamity ; an unexpected evil. 

The virgin daughter of my people is broken . . . with a very 
gi ievous blow, Jer, xiv. 1/ . 

3. An egg of a fly, or the act of depositing it. 

“ The bloxos of flies.’* Chapman, 

4. (.VcE^/^.) A gale of wind. 

5. A drinking frolic ; a spree- [Local and 
low.] 

0. f A. S. hlownUf to bloom.] Bloom, or blos- 
som- Such a blow of tulips.*’ Taller. 

At a, blo7o, at one stroke ; at once. — To corne to 
blows, to fight. — an entertainment, [Low.] 

BLOW (bl5), V, n. [L HLJ3W ; pp. blowing, 

BLOWN.] 

1. [Goth, blesan ; A. S. blawan, to blow.] To 
make a current of air ; — often used imperson- 
ally with it ; SLS, “ Tt blo'ws a gale.’* 

lie canaeth his wind to blow. Ps. cvlvii. 18. 

2. To pant ; to puff ; to breathe hard, “ Sweat- 
ing and blowing, and looking wildly.” SViaA. 

3. To sound, as a musical instrument. 

Tho’C i-t the r t "i” w 

Totiu ■ ; ' ■ I i -i • '<1 ' Milton, 

4. [A. S. to bloom; Gor. To 

flower; to bloom; to blossom. 

W(* ’r ■ t'' ’ 1 * *ro, *■'' hr^v r- it - it 

OurLo-'-h'. . i' - I \ . /'i . 0 . Milton. 

To blow oopr, to pa.^s away without effect ; to pass 
away ; to subside ; to cease. — To blow up, to fly into 
tho air by the force of gunpowder j to explode. 

BLOW (bia), V. a. 1. To drive by the wind, 

Wliat hnppy gale blou's you to'Padua? Sbal. 

2. To force wind upon in order to inflame. 

The smith that bhiceth the coaU in the fire. Ip, Uv. 10. 

3. To inflate with air. ** Spherical bubbles 
that boys sometimes blow with water,” Boyle. 

4. To warm, or breathe on, with the breath. 

When ii'ieles hang by the wnll. 

And Pick the sliephcrd fdowa Iiis nail. Shak, 

5. To spread by report ; to divulge. 

So gontlc of condition was he known. 

That throngli the emu t Jus eourtchy was blown. DryOon. 

6. To infect with the eggs of flie.s ; to fly-blow. 

I.ay me ^taik naked, and let the water flics 

Jilvto iue. Shak. 

To blow vp, to inflate with breath or with air : — to 
burst with ituupowder ; to cau-^e tocxplodo; to kin- 
dle: — to scold or ahiise. [Vulgar.] — To blow out, to 
extingiiisli by the breatii or by wind. — To blow awap. 
to impel at random iiy wnxl. — To blow ojf, to drive 
by wind from land, im a or from some thing to 
which another is attached, as ft nit from trees, — To 
blow down to print rate by wind. — To blow upon, to 
censure, to condenm: — t to make stale by frequent 
use. A itassage in a Latin author that is nut bloton 
ttpou,^^ Addison, 

BL0w*bAll, n. The dandelion in seed; — so 
called from its round head of down wliich is 
easily blown away by a puff. B, Jonsofi. 

BLOW^JPN, or BL5w'esS, n. A common prosti- 
tute'. [Low.] $ifna7% 

fiLdW'SB, n* [A. S. blawer,] 

1, One who blows. 

2. A metal plate used to put upon flre-grates 

in order to increase the draught of air by forcing 
it to enter underneath the fire. Jo/iimn. 

3. (Mech.) A machine for producing a blast 
by the compression of air. 

4, {JZonl^ A species of whale ; — so called be- 

cause it spouts forth an immense quantity of 
water. Croibb. 

ISLOw'FI*^, ». The large flesh fly. Farm. Ency, 

Bl6w*INO, n* The act of blowing; a blasting. 

BLOtV*rNG-MA-CHtNE*, n. An engine used in 
iron -works, ^c., for supplying the furnaces with 
a continumis blast of air. P. Cye. 

BLOW'ING-SNA KE, «. A species of serpent that 
swells itself before it bites. Crahh, 
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BLOW'-MTlK, n. Milk from which cream is 
blown off. Farm. Ency. 

BLOWN (bl5»), p. from blow. See Blow. 

BLOW'-OFF-PfPE, n. A mn-' f xcd to the bottom 
of a boiler for dischargii g tl •* -il. Weale, 

BL5W'-PfPB (bl8*plp), n, {Chem.) An instru- 
ment by which a small jet of air is directed lat- 
erally into the flame of a lamp or candle, in 
order to increase its heat and divert it in a long 
slender cone upon a piece of charcoal or other 
substance. It is used in the process of qualita- 
tive analysis to ascertain the effect of intense 
heat upon a variety of substances ; and it is 
also much used in soldering. Brande, 

Compound blow-pipp, (CAcwt.) an instmnient invent- 
ed, in 1801, by Dr. Hare, of Philadelphia, for pro- 
ducing the most intense heat by the combustion of 
oxygen and hydrogen at their point of union in a 
small orifice as they are forced from separate reser- 
voirs. 

t BLOW'PoInt, n, A child’s play. Donne, 

t BLOWTH (bloth), n, [From blow, hloweth.'] 
Bloom or blossom. Raleigh, 

BLtiW'vALVE, n. The snifting-valve of a con- 
densing engine, Tomlinson, 

BLOW'Y (blo'e), a, {Nmit,) Windy; blowing, 
[u.] * Qu. Rev, 

BLoWzE, n. [But. hloozen, to blush.] 

1. A ruddy, fat-faced wench. 

Sweet hlozvze, you arc a beauteous blossom, sm e. Shak. 

2. [Fr. blouse.'] A light, loose garment or 
frock worn by laborers; — ^vritten also bloxise. 

BLOWZED (bloflzd), a. Sunburnt; nidilv and 
coarse ; blowzy. Go/flsintlh. 

BLoW'ZY, a. Sunburnt; high-colored ; blowzcd. 

tBLDs, v. iZ. IOqt, hhhen.] To swell. “Blown 
and blubbed with diopsy,*’^ Mir, for Mag, 

BLfyn'BgR, n. 1. The fat of whales, or the cel- 
lular membrane which includes it. Bra?ide. 

2. t A bubble ; a blister. Chaucer. 

3. (ZouL) The sea-nettle. Todd. 

BLDB' BBR, V. n, [i, BLUBBERED ; pp. BLUBBER- 
ING, BLUBBERED.] To wecp in such a manner 
as to swell the cheeks. “Weeping and bhtb- 
heringT Bhak. 

Bleb, blob, hluh, blobber, and blubber have no 
doubt the same origin ; and blab, Bkuiner says, is from 
the German bldhen, to swell, to puff up,” Richardson. 

BLOB'BER, V, a. To Iwell wdth weeping. “ Her 
blubbered cheeks.” Dryden. 

BLOB'BERFD (blSb'berd),^. a. Swelled. ** Blub- 
bered lip.” Dt'ydcn. 

BLCb^'EON (blAjhin), n. [Goth, hlyggwan, to 
strike-— *Gr. a- Ai/y«voi», a rod. — Perhaps to fetch 
blood. Richardson,] A short stick, nuth one end 
loaded, used as an off'ensive weapon. Matdm, 

BLUE [bia, S. ir. P. J. F, E, Ja, K . ; bid, Sm.], 
n. [A. S. hleo ; Ger. hlau, — Fr. bleu,] 

1. One of the seven original colors; as, 
“ Blue is the color of the sky.” 

2. pi. Low spirits ; — contracted from hlue- 
derih. 

3. {Mil,) pi. Members of an English regi- 
ment of royal horse-guards, I 

BLUE, 05, Of a blue color ; sky-colorcd. Lre.l 
To look blue, to be disconcerted. Brnckett, 

BLUE, V, a» To make of a blue color. Clarke, 

BL(J£*Bj&LL, n, A bulbous, flowering plant of the 
genus Scilla, with blue, bell-shapod flowers. 

Fat'm. Emy, 

■Where the Wue&eK end ®owikn lurk lowly uneeen. Jlvurns. 

BLUE'BER-RV, ». (Hot) A shrub and its fruit, of 
several species, of the genus Vaccinium. Cray, 

BLUB’B'fRD, ». (OmfiA.) A small bird, with blue 
plumage and a cheerful song, being in America 
a harbinger of spring; Ampelis sialh, SuttaU, 

BLtjB*-BdN-N?T, «. 1. (Omith,) A small bird; 
the blue titmouse ; Parus cwndeus, Ogikie, \ 

2, {Bot) An annual plant and flower ; blue- 
bottle. — See Blue-bottle. Booth, 

BLOE'— BOOK (-bilk), n, A book containing the 
names of all persons holding office under the 


government of the United States, with the 
amount of their pay, or salary. Bartlett, 

BLUE’-BOT-TLE (blu'bot-fl), w. {Bot,) 1. A spe- 
cies of plants, so named trom the pretty, bell- 
shaped flowers which they bear ; blue-bonnet ; 
Centaur ea cyanus. Loudon, 

2. A fly, with a large, blue belly. Prior, 

BLUE'-BRfiAST, n. A biid resembling the red- 
start and wagtail. P. Cyc, 

BLUE'— BU£aST- 5D,<». Having a blue bi ouBt.Hill, 

BLUE'-cAp, n, (Ich,) A fish of the salmon fam- 
ily ; blue-fish. Craig, 

BLUE'— cAT, n, A Siberian cat, valued for its fur. 

BLUE'-COL-QRED (-iuci),G. Of the colox of blue, 

BLUE'-DfiV'IL^, n,pl, A cant phrase for dejec- 
tion, hypochondiia, or low spirits. For. Qu, liev, 

BLUE'-EYED (blu'ld), a. Having blue eyes. 
“ Fair, bhte-eyed maid.” Crashaw, 

BLUE'-FiSH, n, {Ich.) 1. A fish resembling the 
mackerel, but larger; — caught on the coasts of 
New England ; Totnnoclon sultator, Stonr, 

2. The blue perch ; Conner; chogset; Cteno^ 
labrus cceruleus. Slorer, 

BLUE'— grass, «. A perennial grass ; wire- 
grass. Farm, Eticy, 

BLUE'— H Aired, a. Having blue hair. Milton. 

BLUE'— JOHN, n, A name given by miners to 
fluor-spar. Craig, 

BLUE'-LAW§, n. pi. A cant term applied to 
laws that are unreasonably severe. Peters. 

BLUE'LV, ad. With a blue color. More. 

BLUE'NESS, 71 , The quality of being blue. Boyle, 

BLUE'-GInT'MENT, n, A mercurial ointment. 

BLUE'PE-T^R, 71 , [Corruption of hhte-repenter.] 
(Naut.) A blue flag, hining a white square in 
the centre, used as a signal foi sailing. Maunder, 

BLCb'— pIll, n, A mercurial pill. Ogilvie. 

BLOe'-rO-IN, 71 . A ennt name fur whiskey, gin, 
and other spirituous liquors. Carlyle, 

BLUE'-STOCK-ING, n. 1. A cant term for a lit- 
erary w'oman. Sir E. Brydyes, 

fl£g=*Thia term is derived from tho sportive title 
given to evciiinp tisseniblies iield l.y ladies, in the 
time of Dr. Johnson, for convci^utioii with literary 
men. “These societies,” says Boswell, “were de- 
nominated Blue Sforkinir Clubs. One of the most 
eminent members was Mr. .Stiliincfioet, wlione drest) 
was rcruailcably jjiavc, and, in paiticiilnr, it was ob- 
served that he wore blue stockinpR. Such was iiio 
excellence of his converHatioii, that lim abseiire was 
felt as 80 gronr a loss, that it used to ho sJud, ‘ We 
can do noiiiiiift without tho blue storhimrf* ’ ; and thus 
by decrees tho title wfw esfablihlioil.” Hence the 
ladies w ho ftoqueiited the club were aitcrivards sty led 
blup-stuckmffs. 

2. An American bird ; a species of avoset. 

BLCE'-ST<')CK'lNG-t{?M, w. The quality of a 
blue-stocking ; female pedantry, [r.] Ch, Oh, 

BLUB'STONE, n. Blue- vitriol. 

ULUB'-VEINED (blii'vamO, a. Having bbie veins. 

BLUE-ViT'RpOL, n. Sulphate of copper. Turner, 

BLUB'Y, <1. Somewhat blue ; bluish. BotUhey, 

BLtJPF, a, [Perhaps from bloat, Ricltardstm,] 

1. Pompous; blustering; coarse in manner. 

A pert, or bluff, important wight.” Armstrong, 

2. Surly ; churlish. [Local in South of Eng- 
land.] numirtU, 

3. Obtuse; blunt. “ A Cook, 

BLtrPF, n. A high, steep bank or shore ; high 

land projecting almost perpendicularly into the 
sea or river. Brands, 

blCfp'-bOWed, {Nmtt.) Having a ftill, 

BLCff'-IiISaD-^D, j square bow, aa a ship. Dana, 

BLCff'NES??, w. Surliness; churlishness. 

A remarkable bitUptm of face, a loud voice, and a mafcn* 
Uoe air. JTAa H'wW, 

BL0fp-6FP', V, a. To put off by a bluff manner. 
[Iiow.] Bartlett, 

BLttP'FY, a. Abounding in bluffs or bold points, 
as a coast. CYaig, 
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BOAST 


BLC'JNG, n The act of making blae ; — any 
thing used to impart a blue color. Crdig, 

SLU'ISH, a. Blue in some degree, Shak, 

BLU'fSH-XESS, n. Quality of being slightly blue. 

BLUX'D^R, r, w. [A. S. hlhinait^ to blin, to stop. 
Richardson, — A. S. blcndiaii^ to blind; — hlen’- 
datiy to blend, to mix.] [f. bll’XDERED ; pp. 
BLUNDERIXG, BLUNDERED.] 

1. To mistake grossly ; to err through haste, 
carelessness, or ditfldcnce, 

I was never distinguished for address, and have often 
Uwidertd in making my how. Goldsmit/u 

2. To flounder ; to stumble. 

He who now to sense, now nonsense leaning, 

Means not, but Umdei s round about a meaning. Pope. 

BLCx'HgR, V. a. [A. S. blendan^ to mix.] 

1. To mix or confound foolishly. He blunders 
and confounds all these together.” BiiUingfleet, 

2. t To make to blun der. “To blunder an ad- 
versary.’* Ditton, 

BLtlN'D^R, n, A mistake through haste, care- 
lessness, or diffidence ; a gross mistake ; a pal- 
pable error, Addison, 

Syn. — See Error. 

BLt]N'D5R-BflSS, n, \hlunder, and Dut. 5ws, a 
tube, a gun; Ger. bUcnse\ Dut. donderbus,'] 

1. A gun of large bore, capable of discharg- 
ing many bullets. Drpden, 

2. A blunderhead ; a blunderer. “ Blunder- 
buss of law.*’ Pope. 

BLrJN'’D5R-:^R, n. One apt ta commit blunders ; 
a blockhead. Watts. 

BLfJN'D^lR-nEAD, n. A stupid, careless fellow. 
“This thick-skulled blitndet head.*' L* Estrange. 

BL&N'DfiR-lNG, a. Committing blunders ; 
grossly erring; carelessly. 

BLfrX'DJgR-lNG-LY, In a blundering man- 
ner. * Lewis. 


BlCnK, n. A name in Scotland for calico, or 
that species of cotton cloth manufactured for 
being printed* Buchanan. 

BLONK'JpR, n. A calico-printer. Buchanan. 

BLUNT, a* [Gr. dfil3?vvTrj(>y a blunting, from djw- 
ffXevUf to make dull ; A. S. hlmnan, to stop.] 

1. Dull on the edge or point, “ Blunt wedges 

rive hard.” Shdk. 

2. Dull in understanding ; obtuse. “ Ills 

wits are not so blunt.** Skak. 

3 . Rough ; rude ; not civil ; bluff ; abrupt. 

Whitehead, a grave divine, was of a ftiunt, stoical nature. 

£acon. 

BLUNT, IV a. \i. blunted; pp. blunting, 

BLUNTED.] 

1 . To dull the edge or point. “ Would blunt 

my sword in battle.” Dryden. 

2 . To repress or weaken, as a passion. 

“ Blunt not his love.*' Shak, 


BLUnt'ING, Act of dulling ; restraint. “Not 
impediments, or bluntings.** Bp. Taylor. 

BLUNT'ISII, a. Somewhat blunt. Ash. 

BLONT'LY, ad. In a blunt manner ; coarsely ; 
roughly; plainly- Shak. 

BLUnt'N^:SS, n. 1. Want of edge or point. 
“ The bluntness of his darts.” Stickling. 

2. Roughness of manners ; coarseness. 

Good Jarvis, moke no apologies for this honest 

Goldsmith. 

BLUnT'-W1T-T^:P, a. Dull ; stupid* Shak. 


BLUR, n. [Dut. blaar^ a blister, a pustule.] 

1. Something that obscures or soils ; a blot ; 
a stain. South. 

3. A disgrace ; a reproach. 

Lest she with her railing aefc a great hhar on mine honesty 
and good name. udxu. 

BJuUR, V. a. [*, BLUBBED; pp. BLUBBING, 

BLUBBED.] 

1. To obscure by some blot, soil, or stain. 

Time hath nothing blurred those lines of Ihvor 
Which then he wore. Shak, 


3. To sully, or tarnish, as reputation, by 
something disgraceful. 


Ne’er yet did base dishonor Mt«r onr nam® 

But with our sword we wiped away the blot . 


BLftRT, V. a. [Rormed from blurred^ 


hlurr'df blurt. Richardson.'] [t. blubted ; 
pp. BLURTING, BLURTED.] To Utter suddenly 
or inadvertently ; to bolt. 

And vet the truth may lose its grace. 

If WuVted to a person’s face. Xloyd. 

To blurt at, to speak of with contempt, — To blurt 
out, to speak unadvisedly or rashly. 

BLUSH, n. [A. S. ahlisiaix ; Dut. bloozen, to 
blushj [i. BLUSHED ; pp. blushing, BLUSHED.] 

1- To redden, in the cheeks from shame, con- 
fusion, or modesty. 

Modest and ingenuous worth 
That hlubhed at its own praise, uowper. 

The man that Uu^es is not quite a brute. Young. 

2. To have a reddish color. 

Along those hlu&hhig borders, bnght with dew. Thomson. 

BLUsh, V. a. To make red. “To blush and 
beautify the cheek.” [r.] Shak. 

BLUSH, n. [Dut. 6fo5.] i. Redness in the cheeks 
caused by shame, confusion, or modesty. 

O shame, where is thy blushi Shak. 

2. A reddish color. 

And light’s lost hluaJte^ tinged the distant hills. Lyiiteton. 

3. Resemblance ; look ; as, “ She has a blush 
of her father.” [North of England.] Todd. 

At the Jirst blush, at the first glance ; at first sight. 

t BLUsh'J^T, n. A young, modest girl. B. Jonsoti. 

BLUSH'FUL, a. Pull of blushes. Thomson. 

BLUSH'JNG, n. The ap^^araiice of blushes, or 
of a reddish color. “The hlitshings of those 
that are of modest looks.” Bp. Taylor. “ The 
hlushmgs of the evening.” Spenset. 

BLfjSH'iNG, a. Manifesting blushes ; having 
a reddish color, 

BLUSH'ING-LY, In a blushing manner. Craig. 

BlUsh'L^SS, a. Without a blush; impudent, 
“ Bluskless crimes.” Sandy s. 

BLUsh'Y, a. Having the color of a blush. “ These 
[blossoms] of apples • . , areblushy.**l:s,.JBacon. 

BLUs'TBR, V. n. [A. S. blastan, to puff.] [i. 

BLUSTERED ; pp. BlUSTEBING, BLTTSTEBED.] 

1. To make a loud noise ; to roar as a storm. 

His Wustenng blast each coast doth scour. (Spenser. 

2. To swagger ; to boast ; to bully. 

Your ministerial directors blustered like tragic tyrants. 

Jfw'ke. 

t BLUsj'TJgJR, V. a. To blow down. Todd. 

BLUs'T^IR, n. 1. Roar of storms or of violent 
wind. “ The skies look grimly, and threaten 
present blusters.** Shak. 

2. A loud, harsh noise. “ The brazen trum- 
pet’s bluster** Swift. 

3. Boasting; boisterousness, 

A coward makes a great deal more 6Zi«ter than a man of 
honor. L'JSstrange. 

BLtJS-TER-A'TION, n. Noisy boasting ; bluster. 
[Provincial in England, and low anacollojiuial 
m the United States.] Halliwell. 

BLtrs^TJglR-^B, n. One who blusters; a swag- 
ger or j a noisy fellow. Shak. 

BLtrs'TieJR-lNG, p. a. 1. Windy; stormy; as, 
“ Blustering weather.” 

2. Swaggering ; turbulent. “ A blustering 
fellow.” L* Estrange. 

BLUs'T^IR-Ing, n. Tumult j noise. South, 

t BLUS’T^R-oUs, a. *Tumultuous ; noisy. Skali. 

B—Mi (bs'me), n. A note in music. Shak. 

BO, interj. TW. 6«?.] A word used to terrify chil- 
dren* Temple, 

BO '4, n. [L., a large serpent.] 

1, ( Blerp.) A race of large serpents. 

2. An article of dress for the neck, made of 

fur, and somewhat in the form of the serpent 
called boa. Scudamore. 

BO^A-CQN-STRIc'TQR, n. [L. boa, a large ser- 
pent, and cons0r%ngo, censtricius, to bind to- 
gether, to compress.] {Zool) The largest spe- 
cies of variegated serpents, a native or tropical 
America, attaining, when full grown, the length 
of thirty-five feet. They are without venom, 
but possess immense muscular power, which 
enabled them to crush large animals in their 


folds. The python of Asia is sometimes called 
by this name. T'tin Der Hoevefu 

BOAR (b5r), n. [L. apet'i A. S. bar: Dut. beer^ 
Ger. eber *, W. btC7'do.] The male of the hog or 
swine : — the wild hog. Wood. 

The Soar out of the wood doth waste it. Ps. Ixxx. 13. 

BOAR, V. n. CManege.) To shoot out the nose and 
toss it; to bore ; — said of a horse. Farm. Encym 


BOARD (bord), n, [Goth, haurd; A. S. bord: 
Gael., ITr., Sw. bord , W, bicrdd.] 

1. A piece of sawed timber, bioad and thin, 
and of undefined length. 

"With the saw they sundered trees in boat ds and planks, I 

JiaUtgh. 

2. A table to place food on. 

Pan guard thy flock, and Ceres bless thy &oarrf. Prior. 
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3. Food; diet; provision. 

Sometimes white lilies did their leaves afford, 

VVith wholesome poppy flowers, to mend his homely hoca'd, 

Dryden. 

4. The customary meals obtained for a stip- 
ulated sum at the table of another; as, “He 
pays a high price for hoard** 

5. A number of persons who have the man- 
agement of some public office or trust, or w’ho 
superintend the operations of any private busi- 
ness; as, “The boatd of customs”; “The 
board of trade ” ; “A board of directors.” 

6. pi. (^Book-bindmg.) Covers of books made 
of pasteboard. 

7. (Xaut.) The deck of a ship, as in the 

phrases, “ On board ” ; “ A-board ” . — the 

stretch a vessel makes upon one tack when she 
is beating. Dana. 

8. [Fr. side.] The side of a ship. “Now 
hoard to board the rival vessels row.” Dryden. 

To go by the board, (Jfaut.) to go over the side of 
the ship. — Weather board, that side of the ship which 
is to windward. — To make short boards, to tack fre- 
quently.— To make a stem board, to fall back from 
tile point gained on the last tack. — To make a good 
board, to sail in a direct course when hauled close to 
the wind. 


BOARD, V. a. [z. BOARDED ; pp. BOARDING, 
BOARDED.] 

1. To cover with boards. JWbJCOn. 

2. To enter a ship by force. “ I boarded the 

king’s ship.”’ Shak. 

3. To supply with food for a stipulated sum; 
as, “ He wut board you during the winter.” 

4. [Ft. aborder, to approach, to accost.] f To 
accost ; to address. 

Him the prince with gentle court did board. JS^penter^ 


BOARD, V. n. To live in a house at a certain 
rate for eating ; to be furnished with food or 
meals for a stipulated sum. “ At a house where 
mixed company boarded.** Tatler* 


BOARD’A'BLB, a. That may be boarded, or ap- 
proached. Sherwood. 

BOARD'lgiE, n, 1, One who is furnished with 
food at a certain rate from the table of another ; 
a tabler. Sherwood^ 

2. (Ifaut.) A sailor whose duty it is to board 
the enemy's ship. 

b 6 aRD'|NG~hQUse, n. A house where board is 
furnished. Crabb. 


BOARD'jNG-PiKB, n. A pike iised by sailors in 
boarding a ship. Crabh. 

B6ARD'JNG-SCH66 l (-Sk61), n. A school where 
the pupils live and board \vith the teacher. 

A blockhead, with melodious voice. 

In boardwg^hooU xavy have lua choice. Sw\ft, 


BOARD'Li^SS, a. Without a table or board. 

b6ard'-WA-9B^> n. pi. Wages allowed to ser- 
vants to keep themselves in victuals. Dryden. 

BOaR'ISH, a. Swinish ; brutal. Shak. 

BOAR'-SPEAR, n. A spear used in hunting the 
boar. Spenser m 


BOAR'-THlS-TLE fbflr'thls-sl), n. A plant 
colled also spear-thistU. Booth. 

B5AST (bsat), t?. n. [W. hosHo, to boast, to 
vaunt.] [i. boasted ; pp. boasting, boasted.] 
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1. To display one’s own importance ; to exalt 
one's self ; to vaunt ; to brag. 

Thine heart lifteth thee up to boast. 2 ChrM* xxv. 19. 

2. To exult ; to glory. 

In God we boast all the day long. Pjf* 3tliv. 8. 

b6AST, V. a. 1. To display with ostentatious 
language ; to brag of. 

Lest bad men should &oaa< 

Their specious deeds. Muton, 

2. To magnify ; to exalt. 

In their glory shall ye fcoast yourselves. fto- hri. 6. 

3. To make over-confident ; to vaunt. 

Boavt notthyself of to-morrow, for thou hnowest not what 
a day may bring torth. Prov* xxvii. 1. 

4. (Sculp.) To cut roughly, as stone, in order 

to form the outline of a figure. Francis. 

BOAST, fi. [W. host ; Gael, bosd, host.'\ 

1. Something boasted of. 

Ay mo I they Httle know 

How dearly I abide that Loa^t so vain. Muton. 

2. Praiseworthy exultation. 

My soul shall make her ftoost in the Loid. Ps. xxxiv. 2. 

3. A subject of boasting ; a vaunting speech ; 
an expression of ostentation. 

Not Tyro nor Mycene match her name, 

Nor great Alcmena, the proud boasts at fame. 


Pope. 

One 'who boasts ; a braggart ; a 


Boyle, 

Addicted to boasting; ostenta- 
Shak. 


BOAST'^IR, n. 
braggadocio. 

BOAST'FtyL, a. 
tious. 

BOAST'FfjL-LV, ad. In a boastful manner- 

BOAST'Ft^L-NlfeSS, n. State of being boastful. 

BOAST'ING, n. 1. Act of making boasts. 

2. (Sculp.) The rough cutting of a stone to 
form the outline of a ngure. Francis. 

b6asT'JNG, p. a. Making boasts; bragging. 

BOAST'fNG-LY, ad. Ostentatiously. Burke. 

f BOAST^IVB (bdst'iv), a. Boastful. Shenstone. 

BOAST'L^ISS, a. Without ostentation, Thomson. 

BOAST'ON, n. A game played with cards. Hoyle. 

BOAT (bdt), n, [A. S. hat^ a boat or ship ; Ger. 
^ But. boot ; Sw. booat ; I?’r. bateau.] 

1. A famuli vofa&cl, generally open, and pro- 
pelled by ours, by sails, or by steam, *— as the 
launch, the barge, the pinnace, the yawl, &c. 

VeoBeis large may venture more, , „ , , 

But little boats bhould keep near shore. Franklin, 

2. A small sailing vessel employed on a 
special service, and usually described by some 
epithet denoting its use; as, “ Pilot-^oa^ ” ; 
“ Advice-6oa^ ” ; ** Health-iooff.” 

3. A stoam-packet ; as, *‘The Cunard-Jofl^s.” 

BOAT, r. a. [f. boated ; pp. roatino, boated.] 

To carry or transport in a boat. Wilder force. 

BOat'a-BLE, a. Navigable with boats. ZyelL 

BOAT'-BIll, n- (Omith.) 1. A 
bird of the order Grallm^ and 
family Ardeidce ; *—• found in 
South America, and so named 
from the resemblance of its bill 
to a boat with the 
keel turned upwards ; 

Cancyoma cockUaria 
of Liimauis. Baird. 

2. A bird of the 
order Passeres, fam- 
ily Coracidte, and 
sub-faniily Eurylai^ 
mince. — Sec Euby- 
L AIM IN A?. Gray. 

BOAT'-BUlLB-jpB, n. 





One who makes boats. 

Jodrell, 

b5aT^— PLY, n. (Ent.) A bug of the family No^ 
tontcUace^.'^^o named from its resemblance to 
a boat wliile swimming on the back and propel- 
ling itself ^vith the hind legs, which are very 
long, as with oars. Baird. 

B5Ar-HOOK n. A long pole with a 

hook at the end, used in boats. Crabb. 

BOAT'fNG, n. 1, The act of conveying in a 
bon t. I l^ilberforce. 

2. A cruel punishment, inflicted bv the an- 
cient Persians, by confining the offender be- 
tween two boats. Mar. Viet. 


+ BO-A'TION, n. [L. boo, boatus, to cry ^oud, to 
roar.] Roar; noise. Derham, 

BOAT'LIKE, a. Formed like a boat. Drayton. 

BOAT'MAN, n. \ pi. BOAT'MipN. One who man- 
ages a boat. ^rior. 

BOAT'ROPE, n. A rope fastening a boat to a 

ship. 

BO AT'-SHAPED (-shapt), a. Having the form of 
a boat ; cymbiform. Cratg. 

BOAT'SHfiLL, 7i, A crustaceous animal belong- 
ing to the genus Cymba. Hill. 

BOATS'MAN, n. Same as Boatman. Dryden. 

BOAT'SWAIlSr (bot'swan or bS'sn) [bot'swan, cof- 
loquially bo'sn, W. Sm . ; bS'sn, S, P. K. P. ; 
bet'swan or bo'sn, J. F. Ja . ; bot'sn, JE.], n. [A. S. 
batswan; bat, a boat, and swaji, or swein, a 
swain or servant.] A warrant officer in the navy 
who has charge of the boats, rigging, anchors, 
and cables, and whose duty it is to summon the 
cxew. Harris. Dana. 

BOAT'-TAIL, n. (Or^iith.) A bird of the family 
Stumidee, and sub-family Quiscalince. Gray. 

B6B, V. a. [** The etymologists afford no insight 
into the origin of this word.” Richardsoti.] \i. 
ROBBED ; ;jp. ROBBING, BOBBED.] 

1. To beat or strike by a short, jerking action. 

ril not be bobbed in the nose. Beau, fy FI. 

2. To cut short ; to clip. Bohuison. 

3. To cheat. “’I have bobbed his brain more 

than he has beat my bones.” Shak. 

4. To get by cheating. 

He '*'im a l"rEre 

O' cl j, A, .1 '.'I I './*•*/ 1 • M > lu' Shdk. 

b6b, V. n. 1. To play backward and forward ; to 
play loosely against any thing. 

A birthday jewel bobbing at their ear. Dn/den. 

2, To angle by giving the hook a jerking mo- 
tion in the water. 

These are the baits ttiey bob with. Beau. Sf FI. 

B5b, n. 1, Something that hangs so as to play 
loosely ; a pendant ; an ear-ring. 

In jewels dressed, and at each ear a bob. J>i yden. 

2. t A short jerking action or blow. 

I am sharply taunted with pinches, nips, and bobs, Ancltam. 

3. t The words repeated at the end of a stanza. 

To bed, to bed, will be the bob of the song. Z*JEsiranoe. 

4. A wig of short hair ; a bobwig. Shenstone. 

6. A familiar name for a small wheel made 

of thick leather, and used in polishing the in- 
side of the bowls of spoons, &c, Ogilme. 

0. (Boll-rmging.) A peal of several courses 

or sets of changes, Johnson. 

7. (Angling.) A worm used for bait. Walton. 
This name is applied also to a peculiar kind of 
hook used in bohbing- 

8. {Carp. & Masonry.) A round ball at the 
end of a plumb-line. 

9. (Chek-making.) The ball or disk at the 

end or a pendulum. Buchanan. 

10. t [Old Fr. hobe, pleasantry, badinage.] A 
sneering joke ; a taunt. Beau. & FI. Shak. 

t BQ-bAnoB', [Fr.] Boasting. Chaucer. 

B6B'B^1R-Y,n. A disturbance; a squabble; a tu- 
mult ; a row. [Colloquial and vulgar.] liallmell. 

71 . [Fr. hohine\ Dwt. bohTpi, bohijn.] 

1. A Hinall, woodfu pin, to wind thread on, 
used in making lace, and spinning. Milton. 

2. Round tape. • Goldfontth. 

b5B'BI-NET, n. A kind of netted gauze or lace 

.wrought by machines, and not by hand. <^raig. 

Bf)B'BlN-WORK (-wUrk), n. Work woven with 
bobbins. Grcio. 

B6B'CnfiK-RY, n. A play among children, in 
which a cherry is hung so as to bob against the 
mouth. Arbuthnot. 

B^^B'9-LlNK, n. (Omith.) A beautiful sinj 
bird of America, called also hubolhik^horn, 

Imkf ^iee-bh'd, riceJnmting, and reedJnrd ; the 
Dolichoiiyr orizyrorus of Swainson ; — sonie- 
times termed the sktnik-hkickhird, or sk wik^hird, 
a name first applied by the Cree Indians, f»om 
the resemblance in the colors of the male to 
those of that quadruped. Audubon. 

n. A short sled used for transport- 


ing large timber from the forest to a river or a 
public road. [U. S,] Bartlett. 

BOB'STAY, n. (Natct.) A short rope used to 
confine the bowsprit downward to the stem, or 
cutwater. Mar. Diet. 

BOB 'TAIL, n. A tail cut short. Shak. 

Ba^, tag, and bobtail ; the rabble. [Vulgar.] 

B6b'TAILED (bSb'rald), a. Having a tail cut 
short. “ A bobtailed cur.” UEstra7\ge. 

BOB'TAIL-WiG, n. Same as Bobwig. Booth. 

BOB'-WiG, n, A wig of short hair. Spectator. 

BO'CAL, n. [Fr,] A cylindrical glass vessel 
with a large and short neck ; — used for pre- 
serving solid substances. Craig. 

BO-CAR' DO, n. (Logic.) A species of syllogism, 
in which the middle proposition is a universal 
affirmative, and the first and last are particular 
negatives. Cr'obb. 

B6c'A-SiNE, 71. [Fr. boccasin.] 1. A fine buck- 
ram, resembling tafteta. Cotgrave. 

2. The stuff called also calamanco. Cotgrave* 

b5c'OA, n. [It., mouthi] The round hole in the 
working furnace of a glass manufactory. Craig. 

B6CK'E-LET, n. A long-'vvinged hawk. Crabb, 

BOCK'5-RET, n. Same as Bockelbt. Bailey. 

BOcK'EY, n. A bowl or vessel made from a 
gourd.* [Local, New York.] Bartlett. 

BOCK'ING, n. 1. Red herring. Crabb. 

2. *A coarse woollen stuff; a kind of baize 
used as a floor-cloth, &c. ; — so called from 
having been first made at Booking, in Eng- 
land. R. JV. Batnilton, 

BOck'lAnd, n. [A. S. bocland*, hoc, a book, 
and land^ land.] (Law.) A possession or in- 
heritance held by evidence in writing, free from 
all fief, fee, service, or fines ; such as was for- 
merly denominated allodial, and is now called 
freehold ; bookland. It was so named to dis- 
tinguish it from folc-da7xd, which was held 
without 'writing, Burrill. 

BODE, V. a. [A. S. bodian, to announce ; Hut. boode, 
a messenger.] [i. boded ; pp. boding, boded.] 
To portend ; to foreshow ; to forebode. 

This bodes bome strange eruption to our state. SAak'. 

BODE, V, n. To forebode ; to presage. “ It boded 
well to you.” Dryden. 

fBODE, n. 1. An omen. “The owl, that of 
death the bode bringeth.” Chaucer. 

2. [From bide.] Delay, or stop. Chaucer, 

BODE'Ft^L, a. Foreboding ; ominous. Carlyle* 

BODE'M^NT, «. A portent ; omen, [u,] Shak. 

tBODGB, V. n* To boggle; to stop; to fail. 

“ We bodged again.” Shak. 

t b6dgb, 71, A botch ; a patch. Whitlock. 

BdD'JCE (bbd'js), n. [From body.] Short stays 
for women ; a corset. Prior. 

BOD'lEU, a. Having a body; — used in compo- 
sition. “ Ill-faced, worse-6o<ffrfif.” Shak. 

BOU'l-LJftSS, a. Having no body; incorporeal, 

“ Phantoms bodiless.* Swift. 

BoD'I-LI-nBeS, n. Corporality. Minsheu* 

BOD'I-LY, a. 1. Relating to the body, as di«-«^ 
tingtiialied from the mind. “ Virtue atones for 
bodily defects.” V Estrange. 

2. ‘Existing in the form of a body ; corporeal. 
‘A si)irit % Old of sensible qualities and bodily 

th. 


Smfth 

Shak. 


dimensions.” 

3. t Real ; actual. “ Bodily act,” 

3yn. — See Corpobad. 

B5d'T-LY, ad. 1. In the form of a body; corpo- 
really.’ “The godhead dwells Watts. 

2. In res]>ect to the entire bodj or mass ; en- 
tirely ; completely ; as, “ To carry any thing 
away bodily.** 

BCD'ING, n. A foreshowing; a prognostic; an 
omen. “ Ominous hodings.** Bp* Ward. 

BfiD'KlN, n. [Etymology unknown. Perhaps 
bodikin, the diminutive of body. 5K»mer.] 

1. t A dagger. Chaucer. Beau* tf FI 
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2. An instniment to draw a thread through a 

loop. ^ Sidney, 

3. An instniment for dressing the hair. Pope. 

4. Cloth of silk and gold thread ; — corrupted 

from hatcAkin. B. Jonson. 

5. (Pnntzny.) A tool for picking letters out of 
a column or a page in correcting it. Sbnnionds, 

b5d'KIN-WOKK (-wiirk), «. A sort of trim- 
ming. Crabb, 

BO'DLE, n. A Scotch penny, equal to half an 
English penny. IF". Scott, 

B6D'L5I-AN [bSd'le-^n, Sm. O. C, Cl,\ j)Sd-le'?in, 
Cmhb\ a. Applied to a valuable library at 
Oxford, founded by Sir Thomas Bodley, in 1597. 
** The Bodleian Library,’* Warton. 

BdD'Y, «- [A. S. bodiy ; Gael, hodhag,’] 

1. * The material substance of an animal ; or 
the material part, opposed to the principle of 
life, or to the spirit. 

As the body without the spirit is dead, so faith without 
works IS dead also. James li. 

2. The organized matter of a vegetable. 

That which tliou sowest, thou sowest not that bod)/ that 
pVjoij . h'.* God giveth it a body as it 

‘ iM'-ui’ ■■ . ‘ .m i. ■ ' ^ u his ow n 6or/v 

1 Cor. XV. ST, 83. 

3. Form in which spirit is manifested. 

It is sown a natural bodj^ t it ts raised a spiritual body. 

1 Cor. XV. U. 

4. The main, central part of an animal, in 
distinction from the head and limbs. 

Por a hand, a tbot, and a body^ they are past compare. SItak. 

6. {Physics.) Any determinate portion of 

matter, -whether existing in a solid, liquid, or 
aeriform state, Brands. 

The primary ideas we have peculiar to body are, the cohe- 
sion of solid parts, and a power of communicating motion by 
impulse. Locke. 

6. A person. “ An eminent body.'** “ XJn- 

wortlw body as I am.” Skak. 

7. Reality, as opposed to what is symbolical. 

A shadow of things to come; bnt the body is of Christ. 

Col. ii. IT. 

8. A collective mass ; a number of persons 

associated under a common name, or for a com- 
mon object. “ The whole body of mankind.” 
” That reverend body.** Swift. 

9. The main part, or the bulk of any thing ; 
as, “The body of an army ” ; “The body of a 
coach ” ; “ The body of a church.” 

10. A systematized of any depart- 

ment of knowledge; n dim ' hi ; as, “A 

of the civil law” ; “ V ho fy <■ ' divinity.’* 

11. Strength; as, “ o” good body.** 

12. {Paint.) A thick consistency of color; 

body-color. FairlioU. 

13. {Geom.) Any solid figure. Brands, 

Syn. — Body, in the sense of a dead body, is appli- 
cable to both' men aud brutes ; corpse, to men ; car- 
cass, to brutes. 

B6d'Y, a. Accompanying the person. “ A body 
servant.’* Clay. 

BOD'Y, V . a . [f. BODIED ; pp . bodying, bodied.] 
To give body to ; to produce in some form. 

As imagination bodies forth 
The forms or things unknown. 

B^^D'Y--CLf)THE§$i-lfc. pi. Clothing for horses, — 
See Clothes. Addison. 

B5d'Y— cO AT, «. A man’s dress coat, Smmonds. 

BOd'Y-C^L'OR, n. {Paint.) A color that is 
opaoue, and has a thick consistency, as distin- 
guished from a tint, or wash. PairhoU. 

b6d'Y—GUARD (-girdj, n. The guard that pro- 
tects the person ; a life-guard. Bp. Portem. 

n. A nation or community, 
as constituted under a government or polity. 

In the body-clitic, as in the natural, those disorders are 
most dangerous that now the head. Mekmath. 

BCE-O'TfAN (b§-5'shan), a. {Geog.) Belonging 
to Boeotia: — dull; stupid; rude. Milord. 

BCE-d^TIAN, n. {Geog.) A native of Bosotia. 

bOG, n. [Gael. § Ir. bog ; Arm. boteog."] A soft, 
marshy place, covered with grass or other 
plants ; a morass ; a quagmire. 

He wsijks upon bopvand whirlpools; wheresoever he treads, 
he sinks. South, 

Bo^-irmore, ( QsoU) a substance tliat occurs in peat 
mosses, consisting of innumerable articulated tiireads, 
which are the cases of microscopic bodies, and which 


are composed partly of silica and partly of oxide of 
iion. LyelL 

B6g, r. a. To whelm as in a bog. [a.] B. Jonson, 

BOG’BEAN, n. (Bot,) A plant sometimes used 
in medicine ; Msnyanthes trifoliata ; — called 
also buckbean and water-trefdiL Loudon. 

B6G'b£r-RY, (~Bof.) The cranberry. Buchanan, 

BOG'-EARTH, n, {Min.) An earth or soil con- 
sisting ehiefiy of silex, and vegetable fibre par- 
tially decomposed. P. Cyc. 

BOG'GLE, t). n. [The diminutive of hog. Rich- 
ardson. W. hugul, fearj [t. boggled ; pp. 
BOGGLING, BOGGLED.] To fear to proceed ; to 
shrink back ; to hesitate. 

We start and boggle at every . . . appearance. OlanvWe. 

He had the oaths of allegiance and supremacy tendered to 
him, but botjqhno at them at first, and afterwards denying 
them, was committed ptiiaoner to Newgate. Wood. 

b5g'GL?R, n. One who boggles or hesitates. 

BOG’GhlNG, p. a. Hesitating; starting back. 

t BOG'GLISH, a. Doubtful. Bp. Taylor. 

bOg'GY, a,. Like a bog; marshy; swampy. “ A 
boggy Syrtis.” MiUon. 

BOG -HCe^SE, n. A house of office ; a privy ; a 
Jakes. Johnson. 

bOg'LAnd, a. Living in a Doggy country. Dryden. 

BO’GLE, or BOG'GLE, n. [W. hiog, and hwgan, 
a spectre ; hugul, fear.] A bugbear ; a spectre ; 
a hobgoblin, [Local, Eng.] Brocksit. 

BOG '-ORE, n. A variety of iron ore found in 
bogs and swampy grounds ; bog-iron ore. Craig. 

BOG'-RCtsH, n. 1. A perennial plant, of the ge- 
nus Schaxims called also rush-grass. Loudon. 

2. {Ornith.) A bird; a species of warbler 
of the size of a wren, common among bog- 
rushes in Sweden. Buchanan. 

BOG'-SPAV-JN, n. {Far.) An encysted tumor 
on the inside of a horse’s hough. Buchanan. 

BOG -TR6t-TBR, n. 1. One who is accustomed 
to pass over bogs, or one who lives in a boggy i 
country. “ The practised bog-trotter passes ; 
over them p)Ogs] in safety,” P, Cyc. 

2. A derisive epithet applied to Irishmen, in I 
allusion to the bogs of Ireland. Bartlett. \ 

b56'TR5t-T1NG, a. Passing over bi^s ; living | 
in a boggy country.. Goldsmith. \ 

BO^GIIS, n. Liquor made of rum and molasses. ! 
[Local, XT. S,] Bartlett. \ 

BO'GUS, a. Spurious; counterfeit; Bogus 
money.” [A cant term, XJ. S.] Bartlett. 

Xsabogm government— government? Are bogus laws— 
laws? J&r. Taylor. ■. 

b 6-HEA' (ba-li«'), n. An inferior species of black 
tea : — used also as a generic name for the dif- 
ferent varieties of black tea, including Sou- 
chong, Pekoe, and Congou. Brands. 

BQ-HE'Ml-4N, a. {Geog.) Belonging to Bohe- 
mia. * Ed. Ency. 

BQ-HE'MI-AN, n. {Geog.) A native of Bohemia. 

BCilL, V. n. [L. buUio, to boil ; Fr. bouilUr.] [t. 

BOILED ; pp. BOILING, BOIDED,] 

1. To have a bubbling motion, or to be agi- 
tated by heat. 

The fire caueeth the waters to boil, Jk Ixiv. 2 . , 

2. To move as water when it is agitated by 
heat. 

He maketh the deep to boil like a pot, Job xli. SI. 

3. To be cooked by boiling. “In the cal- 
dron boil and bake.*^ Shak. 

4. To be moved with passion ; to be ardent, 

or hot. “ Boiling blood.” Dryden. \ 

To bod over, to be thrown over the sides of a ves- 
sel or reservoir, as water or any liquid when boiling. 
— To bod away, to evaporate by being boiled. 

BdlL, V. a. 1. To cook by boiling-. 

Beasts of chase, or fowl of gome. 

In pastry built, or fivm the spit, or boded* MiUon. 

2. To heat or seethe in boiling water or other 
liquid. 

To try whether seeds be old or new, if you boil them In 
water, the new seeds wUl sproytt sooner. Booon. 

BoIl, n. [A. S. byl, bile ; But, bml\ Dan. hyld ; 


Ger. beule.'] A sore, painful tumor, terminate 
ing in a pustule. 

This is now the more common orthography ot 
this word 5 though it was formerly spelt bile, which 
IS more in accordance with its etymology. — See Bile. 

BOILED (bolld), p. a. Heated, or dressed, in 
boiling water. 

j BOiL'^R, n. 1. One who boils. **The hotlers of 

I saltpetre.” Boyle. 

2. The vessel in which any thing is boiled. 

“ Pots and boilers.** Woodward. 

3. {Mech.) A close vessel in which steam is 
generated, to be used as the motive force in 
steam engines, or for other purposes. It is 
usually made of wrought iron plates, overlap- 
ping at the edges and fastened by rivets. 

BdL'JgR— PLATES, n, pi. Sheets of iron used for 
making boilers, tanks, vessels, Sic, Simmonds, 

B5iL'5R-Y, n. A place, in salt works, where salt 
is boiledC. Johnson, 

BOIL'lNG, p. a. Agitated by heat. 

The boiling point is the temperature at which liquids 
are in a state of ebullition by heat. The boiling point 
of water, at the level of the sea, when the barometer 
stands at 30®, is 212® ; of alcohol, 176° 5 of ether, 96° ; 
of mercury, 662°, by Fahrenheit’s thermometer. When 
the pressure of the atmosphere is lessened by ascend- 
ing above the level of the sea, or by artificial means, 
as in the application of the air-pump to close vessels, 
a coriespondiitg decrease takes place in the tempera, 
ture at which liquids boil. Thus it has been found 
that the boiling point of water varies 0.88 of a degree 
for every half inch of variation of the barometer. 

P, Cyc 

BoIL'JNG, n. Act of boiling ; ebullition. 

Syn. — See Ebullition. 

Bc5Il'1NG-LY, In a boiling manner. Byron, 

BC)lS'TBR“OtJS, a. [Dut. hyster, furious ; Dan. 
bister % W. bwyst, fierce, savage.] 

1. Furious; vehement; violent; turbulent. 

The bmte and 6o^s^erot^« force of violent men. Milton, 

2. Loud or roaring, as the sound made by Che 
wind in a storm. “ A boisterous storm.” Sl^k. 

S. t Intense ; overpow'ering. 

Heat ... too powerful and boisterous for them. Woodiuurd. 

4. t Huge ; unwieldy. “ His hoiste. cm 
club.” Spenser. “ Boisterous curls.” MiUcyr^. 

Syn.— See Violent. 

B^IS'TBR-OtJ'S-LY, ad. In a boisterous manner , 
violently; tumultuously. Smfi. 

B5Is'T®R-OUS-NJESS, 71. Turbulence. Afore, 

BOKE, V. n. To vomit. [Local, Eng.] Brackett. 

B0'LA-RY» a clod ; L. bolus.‘\ Par. 

taking of the nature of bole or clay. “ A holary 
and clammy substance.” Brawnti. 

BOLD, a. [Goth, balth ; A. S. bald ; It. haldo.) 

1. Daring ; brave ; fearless ; courageous ; 
trepid; undaunted. 

The wicked fleo wlien no man puraueth; but the nghteout 
are bold as a lion. Prov>. xxviii. 1. 

2. Assured ; confident. ** I can be bold tty 

say.” Locke, 

3. Kude; impertinent; impudent. 

Tour presence is too bold and peremptory. Shedb. 

4. Executed with spirit and decision, or with- 
out fear of criticism. 

The cathedral church is a very bold work. Addison. 

5. Showing great license in design or ex- 
pression, as a literary work. 

The figures are bold even to temerity. Cowley. 

6. Standing out to the view ; conspicuous or 
striking. 

Shadows in painting make the figure boUtr. Dryden. 

7. Steep and abrupt ; as, “A bold shore.” 

To make bold, to use freedom. 

Syn . — Boldin tlie defence of truth ; bold as a lion ; 
darmg in military exploits ; a brave soldier, fearless 
of danger; a emrageoua general; intrepid conduct, 
undavMted resolution. 

t BdLD, 1 ?. a. To bolden ; to make bold. A. Mall. 

j- BDLD'EN (bdM'dn), v. a. To embolden. Shak. 

BdLD'FACE, n. Impudence; sauciness t — an 
impudent, saucy person. ^Estrange. 

BOLD'-PAOED (bdld'ffist), a. Imimdent. “The 
hold-fmed atheists of this age.” Bp. BramhalL 
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BOMBARDO 


BOLDLY 


BOLD’ LY, ad> In a bold manner ; with courage ; 
daringly. Hooker. 

BOLD'NBSS, «. 1. Quality of being bold ; cour- 
age ; bravery ; intrepidity ; assurance. 

"When they saw the holdvps^ of Peter and John, and per- 
ceived they were unlearned and ignorant men, they mar- 
velled. A.C& iv, 13. 

2. Freedom from bashfulness ; confident 
mien. 

Boldness is the power to speak or do what we intend be- 
for* others, witliout fear or disorder. Locke, 

3. Exemption from caution, and scrupulous 
nicety; as, “ Boldness of style.’* ^ 

4:. ’Freedom ; liberty. “ Great is my boldness 
of speech toward you.” 2 Cor, vii. 4. 

5, Impudence; rudeness. 

I’ll strike thee to my foot. 

And spurn upon thee, beggar, for thy boldness. Snak. 

6. Steepness ; abruptness ; as, The boldness 
of the coast.” 

Boldness to dare; fortitude to endure. — 
See AUDACITY. 

BOLD'-SPlR-IT-JglD, a. Courageous. ScoU. 

BOLE, n. [Goth. ^ Sw. bol\ Dan. hul.'\ 

1. The trunk or body of a tree. 

View well this tree, the queen of all the grove. 

How vast her 6o/e, how wide her arms are spread. JDryden. 

2. A dry measure. — See Boll, No. 3. 

BOLE, n. [Gr. pioXost a clod, a lump ; L. bolus.'] 
{Min.) A solid, amorphous, earthy mineral, of a 
yellow, red, or brownish-black color, consisting 
principally of alumina, silica, and oxide of iron. 
The Armenian or hole Armeniacy was for- 
merly much used in medicine as a tonic, astrin- 
gent, and styptic. Brando. 

BOLERO (bo-ia'rd), n. [Sp.l 1. A dance very 
popular in Spain; — so called from the name 
of its inventor. Brande. 

2. The person who performs this dance on 
the stage. Velasquez. 

BQ-LfeT'|C, a (Chem.) Noting an acid obtained 
from a species of boletus. Brande. 

JBO-LE^TUSf n. [L., from Gr. PCiXos, a clod.] 
\Bot.) A'gcnus of fungi, or mushrooms. Brande. 

SO^LlSf n. ; pi. jX.,from Gr. poXts, a 

mis'sile weapon ; pdXXu), to throw.] A meteor. 

BCLL, V. n. [i. DOLLED ; pp. bollino, bollbd.] 
To form into a seed-vessel. 

The barley was In the ear, and die lElax was boiled. 

kjLod. IX, 31 . 

BOLL, n. [A. S. boUa, a bowl, or any round ves- 
sel ; Gael, bol ; Dan. belle ; Sw. bnl.] 

1. {Bot.) The pod or capsule of a plant ; a 

pericarp. Buchanan. 

2. A salt measure of two bushels; — written 

also bole. Farm. Ency. 

3. [Gael, holladh.] {l^cotland.] A measure 
of wheat and beans equivalent to four Win- 
chester bushels ; — of oats, barley, and pota- 
toes, equal to six bushels. — See Bole. Loudon. 

BGl'LAED, n. {^aut.) One. of the large posts 
set iji the ground on each side of a dock, and to 
which hawsers are lashed and Beo\xxQd.Mar.Dict, 

BGL'L/iRD-TlM'BIgR^, n. pi. {Haut.) Two tim- 
bers at the bow of a ship, one on each side of 
the bowsprit, to secure its end. Mar. Diet. 

BOl^LI-MO-NY, n, A medley of several sorts of 
«ain ; — written also buUimongi bulUmony. and 
bolUmong. [Local, Eng.] Tusser. Crabh. 

BQLL^ING, n. A lopped tree ; a pollard. Bay. 

B B9-L6GN'A-Pnr^L fbo-isn^ys), n. A small 
phial of uuannealod glass, which fiics in pieces 
when its surface is scratched by a hard body. 

1 B0-L6GNA-SAu'S^ 9B (bo-l5n'ysL), n. A sau- 
sage made of bacon, veal, and pork suet, Craig. 

I B9-LCGN^A--ST6NB, n. (Min.) A native sul- 
phate of baryta, found at Bologna, It is highly 
phosphorescent after calcmatxon. Brande. 

Bd-LQQN-£$E' (b^-lon-ySzO« Relating to Bo- 

logna, or to its school of painting. Brande. 

BQ- LOG NT AN (bq-18n'yftn), a. Belonging, or re- 
lating, to Bologna. 

Bolo^nian stone, a stone which is a sulphate of ba- 
rytes, and remarkable for becoming, wiien heated 
with charcoal, a powerAiI sdUtr phosphorus. Bronde. 


BOLL'WORM (-warm), n. A worm that attacks 
the boll of the cotton-plant. 

BOL'STjgR, n.. [A. S. bolster^ a pillow or bolster ; 

Ger. polster^ a bolster ; Sw. bolster^ a bed.] 

1. Something on which to rest the head while 
reclining ; a pillow. 

Perhaps some cold bonk is her bolster now. Milton. 

2. A kind of bag, filled with feathers or some 
soft material, and laid across a bed under the 
pillows. 

And here I’ll fling the pillow, there the bolster, Shak* 

3. A pad or quilt, as of a saddle. Swift. 

4;. {Med.) A compress or pad to be laid on a 

wound. Wiseman. 

5. (^Cutlery.) That part of a knife blade 

which joins the end of a handle. Francis. 

6. (Mech.) A cylindrical piece of iron with 

a hole through the middle, used when holes 
are to be punched. Crabb. 

7. {Naut.) A piece of soft wood covered 
with canvas, placed on the trestle-trees, for the 
eyes of the rigging to rest upon: — any thing 
placed under ropes to prevent abrasion. Dana. 

8. {Arch.) pi. The rolls forming the ends or 

sides of the Ionic capital. Francis. 

BOL'ST^R, V. a. [t. BOLSTERED ; pp. BOLSTER- 
ING, BOLSTERED^ 

1. To support with a bolster, as the head. 

2. To support ; to hold up ; to maintain. 

Persuuflions used to further the truth, notto ZtoZster error. 

Hooker. 

3. To swell out. Toiler. 

bOl'ST^IR-CASE, n. A case to hold a bolster. 

BOL'STBRED (b51'at§rd), a. 1. Supported. 

2. Swelled out. Bp. Taylor. 

BOL'ST5R-BR,w. One who bolsters. Bp.Bancroft. 

BOL'ST^IR-lNG, n. A prop ; a propping; a sup- 
port. Bp. Taylor. 

BOLT, n. [A. S. hoU, an engine to throw bolts, 
arrows, &c. ; Dan. hoU,e. bolt; Sw.JwZf.— Gr. 
pdXXu), to throw.] 

1. Something thrown ; an arrow ; a dart. 

Yet marked I where flie boU of Cupid fell. Shal. 

2. A Stroke of lightning ; a. thunderbolt. 

How dare you, ghosts. 

Accuse the thuuderer whose bolt you know? Skak. 

8. {Mech.) A cylindrical pin or bar of metal 
used for a fastening, either by making it to slide 
in a socket, as the bolt of a door, or by driving 
it through contiguous pieces of wood or other 
substance, as the bolts with which the planks 
and timbers of a ship are secured. 

4. [Goth. bolU, a fetter.] An iron to fasten 
the legs of a prisoner ; a shackle. 

Away witli him to prison; lay bolts enough upon him. 

ahcdl:. 

5. [Old Fr. bulleteau, a bolting-cloth.] A 

sieve. **Bolts of lawn.” B. Jonson. 

6. A quantity of canvas containing twentj- 

eight ells. Craig. 

7. (^Naut.) The e<%e of a sail. Lewis. 

BOLT, U, a. H. BOLTED ; pp. bolting, bolted.] 

1. To fasten with a ' ' 
door.” 


; pp. BC 
i bolt; 


as, ‘^Tq bolt a 


2. To fetter ; to shackle. ** Which shackles 

accident and holts up change.” Shak. 

3. To blurt out or speak prccipitantly. 

I hate when Vice can bolt her arguments. Milton. 

4. To swallow hastily, or without chewing; 

as, ** To bolt food.” [Local, Eng.] Forby. 

3, [Ger. beuteln.] To sift ; to separate from 
bran. Drxjden. 

6. To examine, or separate in parts, as by 
sifting. 

The report of the committee wa* examined, and sifted, and 
bolted tu the bran. Burke. 

7. To purify; to purge, [r,] 

. .The ftinned snow. 

That’s hoUsd by the nortbem blast twice o’er. Shak. 

BDLT, V. n. I. To spring out with speed and 
suddenness ; to start suddenly. 

As the house wosjidl la a flame, oat bedSs $. mouse from the 
ruins, to save herself. L'Estriasos. 

2, To leave or desert suddenly a political par- 
ty; to rat. [IT. S.] Barttett. 

B0lt'--Au-G 5R» A large auger used in ship- 
building. Buchanan. 


BOLT'^ID, p. a. 1. Fastened with a bolt. “ Bolh 
cd gates.” Dryden. 

2. Sifted with a sieve ; as, “ Bolted fi.our,” 

BOL'T^IL, n. {Arch.) 1. The shaft of a clustered 
pillar, or a shaft attached to the jambs of a door 
or a window; — written also bottel^ battel^ hou- 
tely and howtoll. Britton. 

2. A convex moulding, such as an ovolo, or 
a torus. Gwilt. 

BOLT'^IR, n. 1. One who bolts. 

2. A machine for sifting; a sieve. Shak. 

3. A kind of net. Carew. 

T BOLT'BR, u. a. To besmear. 

The hlood'boUered Bonquo smiles upon me. Shak. 

BOLT'HifiAD (boU'liSd), n. A globular flask with 
a tubular neck, used by chemists called also 
a matrass or receiver. Brande. 

BOLT'ING, n. 1. The act of bolting. 

2. [A. S. bolty a house.] {Law.) A term used 
in the inns of court to signify a private arguing 
of eases, as distinguished from mooting, which 
was a more formal and public mode of argu- 

Burnll. 

Cloth of which bolters 
S^nart. 

A place where meal is 
Dennis. 

A tub or bin for bolted 
Shak. 


ment. 

bolt'ing-olOth, n. 

are made. 

BOLT'JNG-HOUSE, n. 
bolted. 

BOLT'ING-H&TCH, n. 
meal ; a bolting-tub. 

BOLT^lNG-MA-CHlNE', n. That part of the ma- 
chinery of a flour-mill, by which the flour is 
separated from the chaif. Craig. 

BOLT'iNG-TtTB, n. A tub to sift meal in. “The 
. . , bake-houses and boUing-tubf* B. Jonson, 

BOL'TQN-ITE, n. {Min.) A mineral found in 
limestone at Bolton, Mass. Dana, 

BOLT'— ROPE, n. {Naut.) The rope which goes 
round the edges of a sail, and to which the 
canvas is sewed. Dana, 

BdLT'SPRfT, n. {Naut.) See Bowsprit. Shak. 

BOLT-0P-RIGIIT', Quito upiight. “I stood 
bolUupright upon one end.” Addison. 

BO'LIJS, w. ; L. pi. bo'lT; Eng. b6'lvs-:?§. [L., 
from Gr. p&Xosy a lump.] {Med.) A very large 
pill, and pills.” Swift, 

bOm, n. {Zool.) A large, harmless sei*pent of 
America; — so named from the sound which it 
makes. Buchanan. 

b6mB (bttin), n. [Gr. PSpposy a hollow sound; 
L. bombus ; Dan., Ger,, Fr. bomhCy a bomb.] 

1. t A loud humming noise. ^ Bacon. 

2. The stroke upon a bell, Johnson. 

3. {Mil.) A hollow ball or shell of cast-iron, 

having an oiifice through which it is filled with 
gunpowder, and into which, whtui the charge is 
made, a fusee is inserted, so adjusted that 
when the bomb falls at the place intended, the 
fusee ignites the powder in the shell and blows 
it to pieces, Brande. 

t bOmb (bam), V. n. [Dut. ^Hmmen.] To sound, 
” With bombing sighs.” B. Jonson. 

b6mb (biini), V. a. To bombard, [r.] Brior. 

BOM-BA'CEOys (-shus), a. [See Bombax.] Re- 
lating to the genus Bonibax. Smart. 

f b6m'BARD, n. [Fr. hombardSy from L. homhusy 
a noise, and ardeOy to burn. 

1. A great gun ; a cannon. Knolles. 

2. A vessel for holding liquors. “ That huge 

bombard of sack.” Shak. 

b6m-BABD' (ham- bard'), v. a. [Sw. homhardera ; 
lt.hombardare\ Fx. hombarder.] [i. bombard- 
ed ; BOMBARDING, BOMBARDED.] To at- 
tack by throwing bombs or shells from mor- 
tars, Addison. 

BdM-BARB-riR', ». [Fr.] {Mil) An engineer 
of artillery, who is appointed to the service 
supervising the discharge of bombs* Tatler 

B^M-BARD'MpNT, n. Act of bombarding; an 
atcack by throwing bombs. Addison, 

BQM-bXr'DO, n. A musieal wind instrument 
resembling the bassoon. Craig. 
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BOMBAKD^PHRASE 


BONFIRE 


tB6M'BARD~PHRA^E, n. Bombastic language. 
** Their homhard-phraseJ' B. Jotison, 

«. [Fr.] A slight fabric of silk 

and %vorsted. — See Bo>i:bazine. 

b6M-B\ST', or BOM'bAST [bum-bastS P. /. P. ; 
bum-bast', *S. E. Sm, Ja. P. ; bum'bast, IF. IFo. 
AsJi]^ n, [L. bombifctmiSt made of silk; ap- 
plied to the material used for wadding gar- 
ments, and hence to any thing inflated. 

1. t Silk, cotton, or other stuff of soft, loose 
texture, used to swell a garment. 

Thy body’s bolstered out with houiLobt and with bags. 

•' (jtiXbCoignA. 

2. High-sounding, senseless language ; fus- 
tian. 

Ills genius was perpetually liable to degenerate into toni- 
hast, ^ 

b6m-BAST' [bum-bAst', J, P. ; biitn-bAst', 5. TF, 
Sm, P.; bfim'bdst, fF6. Ash'], a. High-sound- 
ing ; bombastic. Shak. 

t b6m-bAsT', V, a. To inflate. 

■ .. Bp.EalL 

b5M-BAs'TIC, a. Partaking of bombast; of great 
sound with little meanmg ; turgid ; high-sound- 
ing; pompous. “ windy phraseol- 
ogy.” Bwke. 

Syn. — See Turgid. 

b6m'BAS-TRY, n. Bombastic language without 
much* meaning ; fustian; bombast, [it.] Swift* 

JBOM'BAX, n. CLow L., cotfon.l (Bot.) A genus 
of trees yielding a substance in their capsules 
resembling cotton, but of too shoit a staple to 
be used for manufacturing purposes ; silk-cot- 
ton-tree. Loudon. 

e6m-BA-Z£tTE', n. A thin woollen stuff. Booth. 

B6M-BA-ziNE', n. [L. homhy emits, made of silk ; 
bombijx, from Gr. (i6iJi^4y the silk-worm \ Fr. 
boinbasin; Dut. bombaziJti\ Port, hombazina.'] 
A slight twilled fabric, of which the warp is silk 
and the weft worsted; — formerly made of a 
black color for mourning garments, but now 
manufactured of various colors.— Written, also 
hombasiii. Brands. 

b6MB'-CH£ST, n, A chest for holding bombs. 

BOM-BjpR-NJCK'jpL, n. German rye brpad made 
of unsifted meal. Scudamore. 

BOM'BI-ATE, n. (C.^ew.) A salt formed by the 
combination of bombic acid with a base. P. Cyc. 

B5M'BIC, a. [Gr. the silk-worm; L. bom- 

byx."] Noting an acid contained in the silk- 
worm, especially in its chrysalis state. Brande. 

B61vFB1-LATE, V, n. [[L. bombilo, hombilatm, to 
make a humming noi&e-l To make a noise as 
a top when spinning. “ Which keeps homhilat- 
ing round and round in the head.” N. A. Mev. 

tBOM-Bl-LA'TIQN, A humming. Browne. 

BOM-BlL'I-OfJS, a. Having, or making, a hum- 


ming noise- 

b6mb"-K£tcH, n. A bomb-vessel. 


jDerham. 

Smart, 


b6mb^-PR66f, a. Effectually protected against 
shells. Booth, 

b6mb'~SH£LL (bam'sUSi). n. {Mil) A shell to 
be filled with gunpowder and thrown by a mor- 
tar ; a bomb. Smollett. 

b6mb'-v£S-S?:L, n. {ISfaut.) A small vessel, very 
strongly built, for carrying the mortars used in 
bombarding fortifications from the sea. Craig. 

BQM-BY-QlV 1 , 4 , n.< {Omith.) A genus of om- 
nivorous passerine birds, of which the Bohemi- 
an wax-wing is an example. Brande. 

BQM-Bl?g'l-NO(Js, a. [L. bombyeimes, silken; 
bombyx (Gr. the silk-worm.] 

1. Mane of silk ; silken. Coles. 

2. Of the color of the silk-worm. 

BdM'BtX (b8m'blks), n, [L., from Gr» 

{Eni.) The silt-worm ; Phalana bombyx* Brande, 

BOAT, n. {Bot.) The Egyptian name of the coffee- 
tree. Craig. 

B6^E'4 [L., tn good fmih,'] Really; 

truly; sincerely: — not feigned; sincere; real- 
ly meant. 


It 13 a Latin phrase, used both as an ad^’erb and an 
adjective. 

fBO-NAIR', a. [It. bonario.'} Complaisant; 
yielding ; obedient. BuUoTiar. 

BO-XA-PART'JP-AX, a. Pertaining to Bonaparte. 
“ dynasty.” Craig. 

BO-NA-PART'l§M, n. Policy of, or adherence to, 
Bonaparte. Ed. Rev. 

Bd'J^4 P£:R-I-TU'B4,n.pL [L-] (Xazr.) Per- 
ishable goods. Hamilton. 

BO 'Alf r 6 'BA, n. [It. huoiia roha, a fine gown.] 
A showy wanton ; a courtesan. B. Jonson. 

BQ-NA'SUS, n. [L., from Gr. 0dvaeos.‘} A kind of 
wild ox ; a bison. Brande. 

BOJ^r-BOJ^', n. [Fr.] An article of confection- 
ery; a sugar-plum; a sweetmeat. Roget. 

fBoN'CHIEF, n. \Er. bon chef. ^ Good conse- 
quence ; — opposed to mischlej. Thorpe. 

BOJ^-eHRET'JEJ^ (bdn-kret'yenh n. [Fr., good 
Chi'istian.'l A kind of large, French pear. 

bOND, n. [A. S. bond, bound ; hindan, to bind ; 
Gael. % Ir. harm, a bond ; Ger. band.'] 

1. Any thing that binds or restrains, as a cord 
or a chain ; a ligature ; a bond. 

I will burst thy bonds in sunder. Xah. 1 . 13. 

2. Cement of union; link of comi''ction. 

O blessed bond of board and bed. Shak. 

3. An obligation of duty arising from a 
promise expressed or implied. 

Every bond wherewifli she hath bound her soul shall 
stand. hum. xxx. 4. 

4. pi. Imprisonment ; captivity. 

This man doeth nothing worthy of death, or of bonds. 

.dc^Ts xxvi. 31. 

5. {Law.) A writing of obligation, under seal, 
to paj’ a sum, or to perform a contract. Burrill. 

6. {Ai'ch.) A method of - , — r '-|— T~r~r 

laying bricks or stones, so ■‘i - i -' . 1 -4'' ! — . - 
as to break joints, or so that i , 

the joints ‘may be as far 

apart as possible. When English bond. ~ 

this is done by placing the 

bricks or stones lengthwise 
in one course, and endwise -«~Ur -^ r - i — 

in the next above, and so | 

on alternately, it is called 
English bond ; and when the Flemish bond. 

stretchers and headers, as the materials thus dis- 
posed are called, are made to alternate in the 
same course, the system is called Flemish bond ; 
— timber disposed in the walls of a building, as 
bond-timbers, lintels, and wall-plates. Britton. 

b5ND, a. Bound ; in a servile state. “ Jews or 
(Jentilos, bond or free.” 1 Cor. xii. 13. 

b6nd, V. a. [i. BONDED ; pp. bonding, bonded.] 
To put imported goods m the warehouses ap- 
pointed by officers of the customs, as security of 
a bond for the payment of the duties chargeable 

I on them ; to give bond for ; to secure. 

BOND 'A ^E, n. 1. State of restraint, as in cap- 

! tivity’or imprisonment. 

To bo a quooji in bondage if more vile 

Thau is a slave in base servility. Shak. 

2. State of being compelled to render service ; 
servitude; slavery. 

The Egyptians made the children of Israel to seri'e with J 
rigor; and they made their lives bitter with hard bondage. 

I “ Eiod. i. 14. 

I 3. Obligation ; tie of duty. “ The bondage 

I of observing oaths.” Sotdh. \ 

I 4. Subjection of the mind through ignorance, 
fear, or superstition. 

And deliver them, who, through fear of death, were all their 
lifetime subject to bondage. ffeb. ii. lo. 

Syn. — See Servitude . 

[ B(5nd'-CR£d-IT-QR, n. {Law.) One who has a 
security for a debt, under the obli^tion of a 

I bond. Blaokstone, 

BOND'-DSbt (-d8t), n. {Law.) A debt contract- 
ed under the obligation of a bond. Burrows. 

b5ND'^:D-wArb'h 6'&SE, n. {Com.) A ware- 
house in which imported goods are kept by 
officers of the customs for security of the duties 
chargeable on them. 

b6nd'MA1D, n. A young female slave. ShaJk. 


B6nD'M.\N, n, ; pi. b5nd^mpn. A man slave 
“ In making a bondman free.” Hooker. 

B6ND '-SER- VANT, 71. A slave. Leiit. xxv. 39. 


BOND'-SER-VICE (bSnd'seT-vis), 3 
ti-ibute of botid-sertice.** 


. Slavery. “ A 
1 Kings ix. 2 1 


BOND'— SLAVE, n, A man in slavery. Sidney. 

BOND^'MAN, n . ; pl. Bond^'men. 

1. +A slave. ‘‘Their poor 

2. One uho is bound, or gives security, for 

another ; a surety. Johnso^x. 

BOND'— STONE, n. {Masonry.) A stone running 
through the whole thickness of a wall, at right 
angles to its face, to bind it together. Bra^ie, 

BOND'— tIM-B^R, n. {Arch.) Timber worked 
in with a wall as it is carried up, for the pur- 
pose of tying it together in a longitudinal di- 
rection. Bi'a7ide. 

BCND'WOM-AN (bJSnd'wum-aii), n. A woman 
slave. “ T£ie fugitive bondwoman.^* Milton. 

BONE, n. [Goth, lahi', A. S. Ger. 5efn.] 

1. The firm, hard substance which forms the 
skeleton of the higher orders of animals, — con% 
sisting principally of phosphate of lime, car- 
bonate of lime, gelatine, and albumen. Bra7ide. 

2. A piece of the skeleton of an animal. 

Like iEsop’s hounds conteuding for the hone. 

Each pleaded right, and would be lord alone. Brydetu 

3. t A bobbin made of trotter bones. 

Maids that weave their threads with bones. Shak. 

4. tpL Bice. Dt'yden. 

5. pl. Pieces of bone to be held between the 
fingers and struck together in unison with the 
notes of a tune, to form a ludicrous accompa- 
niment in the inferior kinds of music: — also, 
the sportive name of the person who executes 
this accompaniment. [U. S.] 

Bone of contmition, subject of dispute.— 7b make 
no bones, to make no scruple. Bp, Hall. 

BONE, V. a. [i. BONED ; pp. BONING, BONED.] 

1. To furnish with bones, or to put bones in ; 
as, “To bone stays.” 

2. To take bones out, as from meat. “ The 

cooks honed the veal.” Johnson. 

B6NB'— ACE, n. A game at cards. Buchanan. 

BONE'-AjCHE (-ak), n. Pain in the bones. Shah. 

B6NB'— BLACK, n. The black carbonaceous mat- 
ter into which bones are converted by calcina- 
tion ; •— called also ivo^y-hlack. B7*ande. 

BONE -BREAK-^R, n. The sea-eagle ; the Falco 
ossifragus of Wilson. Booth. 

BONED, a. Having bones ; — used chiefly in com- 
position ; as, “ BigJ)07ied ” ; “ Strong-fiowe^i^.” 

BONE'-DCsT, a. The powder of ground bones, 
used as manure. Brande. 

BONE'-EARTH (-drth), n. The earthy residue 
of bones after their animal and carbonaceous 
matter has been consumed by heat. It consists 
chiefly of phosphate of lime with a small pro- 
portion of carbonate of lime. Brande, 

BONE'— LACE, n. Lace woven with bobbins, which 
^ere frequently made of bone, Spectato7\ 

BONE'LlglSS, a. Destitute of bones- Shak. 

bOne'sSt, V. a, \i. boneset ; pp. bonesetting, 
boneset.] To set or restore, as a dislocated or 
broken bone. 'IVisema7i. 

BONB'SfiT, n. {Bot.) A medicinal plant having 
sudorific and tonic properties ; Eupatorium 
perfoliatum ; — called also fevertoort, agueweed, 
thoroughwort, and Indian sage. Zhinglison’ 

b6nE's£t-T|IR, n. One who sets bones. De7xham 

BONE's:fiT-TlNG, n. The act, or the art, of set- 
ting bones. Gent. Mag. 

B5NE'SPAv-1N, n, {Farriery.) A disease of the 
hock-joint of a horse. Farm. Ency. 

BONE'— SFIr-IT, ft. An ammoniacal liquor of a 
brown color, obtained in the process of manu- 
facturing animal charcoal from bones. Ogihie. 

BQ-N^T'TA, n* Same as Bonito. Sir T. Berhert 

B5N'FIRE [bSn'flr, W.P. J.F.Ja. K.Sm. ; b«n' 
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Bonito. 


fir, 5.], n. [Fr. Jow, good, and Eng.^r^.l A' 
fire made on festive occasions, for triumpn, or 
for amusement. Spenser* 

t b6n'GRACB (l)iin'gr4s), n. [Fr. bonne, good, 
and grace, grace, in reference to its graceful 
appearance.] A forehead-clotli, or covering for 
the foreheadL, sometimes in the shape of a veil 
attached to a hood, and sometimes hanging as 
a border attached to a bonnet. Hallhcell* 

My face was spoiled for want of a iongrace, when I was 
young. JBeau. dr FL 

t bQn'I-FORM, a, [L. bonus, good, and forma, 
form.] Of the nature of goodness. 

Tfnr.-n-l-drp ard t’"i^th r^rv likewise hoth be said to be &on- 
I'Of ill bi.ii I'H. Cudtuorth, 

t BON^I-FY, V. a. [Fr. honifier ; L. bonus, good, 
exidi facio, to make.] To convert into good. “ The 
greatest of all arts, to bonify evils.” Cudworth. 

BONDING, n, {Masonry & Carp.) The art of ex- 
amining flat surfaces to see if they are perfectly 
plane. Weale, 

BQ-nI'TO, n. [Sp.] 

{Ich.) A sea fish, 
with longitudinal 
bands on the side 
of the belly, noted 
for its persecution of the flying-fish ; the Tliyn- 
nus pelamys of Cuvier ; — called also scomber 
and striped tunny. Yarrell. 

tB5N'l-TY, n. [L. Goodness. 

JBOJY-Jtf’Or (b3ii-ma') [bflng-mo', Sm. K.‘, biJn-nia', 
Mavor\, n. ; pi. jsoiv-iirors. [Fr., good word.) A 
jest ; a witty reply, or repartee. Ld, Chesterfield. 

n. \Yx., good mouth.) A 
delicate morsel. C. C. Felton, 

BON'N^T, n. \^yr,honad, covered; Sp. bonete, a 
cap or bonnet; Dut. bonet; Fr. bonnet.) 

1. t A cap or a hat worn by men. 

How oddly ho is suited! I think he bought his doublet In 
Italy, his bonnet m Germany. Shak. 

2. A covering for the head worn by women. 

3. {Fort.) A work consisting of two faces, 
forming with each other a salient angle- P. Cyc. 

4. {Naut.) An additional piece of canvas at- 
tached to the foot of a jib or a schooner's fore- 
sail, and taken off in bad weather. I>ana. 

BdN^JSTjpT, V. a. & n. [Fr. bonneier.) To put a 
bonnet on;— -to pull off the bonnet, [k.] Shah, 

B6N'N®T-5D, a. Furnished with a bonnet; hav- 
ing the bonnet on. Butler. 

n, [Fr. bonne, good, and belle, 
beautiful.] A handsome girl. Spenser. 

b6N'NJ-I*Ass, 71. A beautiful maid. Spenser. 

f b6n'NI-LY, ad. In a bonny manner. Johnson. 

t B6n'N{-n£ss, n. State of being bonny. Bailey. 

B6n'NI-V 1SS, 72- A kind of kidney-bean. Boucher. 

B6N'NY, a. [Fr. bonne, good.] 

1. tiandsome ; beautiful ; pretty. Bonny 

lass.” Drayton. 

2. Gay ; merry ; cheerful. 

Then sigh uot so, but let them go, _ 

And be you blithe and bonny. Sfiak. 

3. Plump ; in good health. Johnson, 

Bf)N'NY, n, {Min.) A distinct bed of ore which 
has no communication with any vein. Crabb. 

BfiN'NY-CLAB'BBR, f p,. milk, and 

BON'NY-CLAp'PSR, J eUiba, thick.] Sour but- 

Nares. 

n. [Fr. bon, good, and 
he style of fashionable so- 


termilfc ; sour milk. 


BOJY-rOJV* (b5n^5ng0» 
ton. tone, style.] Thi 
ciety ; the high mode, 

BO n. [L. bonum, good, and 

magnum, great.] A species of plum ; magnum 
bonum. Ash. 

Bd'NyS, n. [L., good.) A premium given, in ad- 
dition to interest, for a loan, or for a privilege, as 
the charter of a bank i a boon. Boumer. 

B (WSn'vS-vlingO, n. [Fr.] A boon 

companion ; a luxurious liver. 

b6'NY, a. 1. Consisting of bones; made of 
bone. ** A round, ioTiy limb.” 


2. Having large bones ; strong. Thomson. 

3. Full or bones; as, “A bony fish.” 

BdN'Ze [bSn'ze, Ja. K. R. Wb. ; bSiiz, Sm.), n . ; 
pi. BON'ZE^. A priest of Buddha, or of the re- 
ligion of Fo, in China, Japan, Birmah, Ton<]mm, 
and the other countries of Eastern Asia. Hefhert, 

Bdd'BY, n. [Ger. bvhe, a boy ; Sp. hobo, dunce; 
huho^oxL owl. “ Probably no more than an em- 
phatic repetition of boy, hoy, boy.^' Richardson.) 

1. A dull, stupid fellow ; a lubber. 

The hodby appears quite stupid and insensible. Goldsmith. 

2. {Omith.) A large 

aquatic bird, of the peli- 
can tribe, so named from 
its stupidity ; — called also 
gannet, noddy, and soland 
goose. Brands. 

B66'BY-n(JT, 72. A sleigh 
with a seat and covering of 
a chaise or coach; booby- 
hutch. [U.S.] 

b66'BY-IsH, a. Like a boo- 
by; foolish. Richardson. 

B66'By-HCTCH,n. A clum- 
sy, ill- contrived, covered carriage or seat. [East 
of England.] Forby. 

b66dh'!§M, 72. See Buddhism. 

BOOK (bdk) [bilk, P. J. B. F. Sm. Wb.; bSk, 
jS. W. Ja. jfiL i2.], 72. [Goth, boha ; Ger. btich ; 
Dut. boek ; Sw. book. — A. S. boc, a book ; 
from boc, a beech-tree, the wood of this tree 
or its bark having been used to ivrite upon. 
Skinner.) 

1. A printed literary composition, usually 
consisting of several sheets of paper stitched 
together or bound; a work j a volume. 

As good almoit kill a man as kill n good hook\ a proofl Itodk 
is the precious hfi* blond ol a mister boini, eink ilroi d :ind 
treasured up ov purpose* to a lire beyond lifi*. Milftni. | 

Some books are to be tasted, others to be swallowed, uud 
some few to be chi'Mcu and d.oostiMl that is, some licoks aie 
to be read only in pai t, oilis'i *• to h.* i oad, but not curiously ; 
and some to be icad wholli, and uich dillgcnco and atten- 
tion. Bacon. 

2. A collection of paper leaves, sewed or 
bound, used for any kind of writing ; as, ** The 
SooAjs in which a merchant keeps his accounts.” 

3. A particular part or division of a literary 
work ; as, ‘‘ Milton's Paradise Lost is divided 
into twelve hooks** 

4. {Whist.) The first six tricks taken by 
either party. 

Without book, by memory ; without reading. 

JS£S^ “ The pronunciation of bbbk, wh ch Walker^s 
mark assigns, is a decided provincialism.” Smart. 

BOOK (bflk), V. a. [A. S. hocian.) [i. BOOKED ; 
pp. BOOKING, BOOKED.] To register in a book ; 
to inscribe. ” Let it be booked.** Skak. 

BOOK'-AC-CSf^NT^ (bilk-). An account as regis- 
tered in a book. Craig. 

BOOK'BrND-|;R, 72. One who binds books. Bale. 

B00K'B!ND-^;R-Y (bak'blnd-^r-?), 72. A place 
where books are bound. McGee. 

BOOK'BIND-ING, 72. The art, or the act, of bind- 
ing books. Ure. 

BOOK'OASE (bdk'k58),n. A case for holding books. 

Economical bookcases are tlmple ahclvc*. W. Enry. 

BOOK'-DfiBT (bflfc'dSt), n. A debt as recorded in 
a book of accounts. Craig. 

BOOK'?-RY (b0k'f-r$),72. 1. A collection of books. 

2. Devotion to books. Qu. Rev. 

BOOK^Ff^L, a. Full of notions gleaned from books. 

The booJiifkl blockhead, Ignorantly read. Pope, 

BOOK'P'Ol (bdk'ffll), 72, As much as a book con- 
tains. Cowper. 

BOOK'JSH (bflk^jsh), a. Given to reading, or to 
books ; studious. ** A bookish man who has no 
knowledge of the world.” Spectator. 

BOOK'lBII-LV,< 2 <f. In a way devoted to reading or 
to books. *^She was bookishly given.” Thurhw, 

BOOK ? 2 . Much application to books ; 
great studiousness. Goodman, 

BOOK'-.KEf:P-?;R (hfik'kdp-fr), 72. The keeper of 
a book of accounts. Kyd. 



BOOK'— KEEP-ING, 92. The art of recording, in a 
systematic manner, the transactions of mer- 
chants, traders, and other persons engaged in 
pursuits connected with money ; the art oi keep- 
ing accounts. 

Book-keeping is said to be by rinffle entry when the 
record of every traiibacnon is carried to the debit or the 
credit of only a single account , and by double enUy^ 
when the record is carried to the debit of one account 
and to the credit of anotlier. The latter is soinetunes 
called the Italian method, from the fact that it was 
flrst adopted by Italian merchants in the latter part 
of the fifteenth century. Brande. 

BOOK'-KNdWL-yiD^^E (bdk'n81-?j), 72. Knowh 
edge derived from books. More. 

BOOK'LAN0(bdk'iaind),?2. ih..S.hocland.) {Law.) 
A possession or an inheritance held by charter, 
or evidence in writing; charter-land; free soc- 
age land. — See Bockland. Blackstone 

BOOK'-LEARN-?D (bflk'lbrn-ed), a. Versed in 
books. ‘^Some book^learned companion.” 

Swift 

BOOK'-LgARN-|NG (bdkMSm-ing), 72. Learning 
acquired from books, as opposed to that which is 
gained by experience and observation. Sidney. 

BOOK'L^SS (bdk'l^s), a. Not given to books. 
“ The bookless, sauntering youth.” Somerville. 

BOOK'L^IT (bdk'let), 72. A little book. Be. Rev. 

BOOK -LI-C^NS-iNG, 72. The act of licensing 
the publication of books. Milton. 

BOOK'— LSiO'SE (bale-), 72. (E72!f.) A small apterous 
insect, the larva of which is very destructive to 
books exposed to damp. Craig. 

BOOK — MAD-N^ISS (bak'miid-n^s), 72. An insane 
desire for possessing books ; bibliomania. Todd. 

BOOK'— MAK-gR, 72, A maker up of books out 
of other men's writings ; a compiler. Be. Rev, 

BOOK'— MAK-ING, 72. The act of making books 
out of other books ; compilation. Todd, 

BOOK'mAn, 72. A scholar by professiop. Shak, 

BOOK'MATE (bak'-), 72. A school-fellow. Shak. 

BOOK'MIND-^lD-NjSSS, 72. Devotion to books. 

BOOK'M6N-GJg:R (bak'nittiig-g^r), n. A dealer in 
books. ^ Phil. Museum. 

BOOK'm 0§-LIN (bflk-), 72. A very fine kind of 
muslin. Craig, 

BOOK'-5atii, 72. An oath naade on the book, or 
the Bible. Shak. 

BOOK'sALE (bak'BslI), 72. A sale of books. IHbdht. 

BOOK'SfiLIi-lglR, 72, One whose business it is to 
sell books. iVal/on. 

BOOK'BiiLL-lNG (uak'ttdl-jiig), 72. The business 
of selling books. Bd. Jier. 

BOOK'-BHOP, 72. A shop in which books arc* 
sold ; a bookseller’s shop. Craig. 

BOOK'— STALL, n. A place for selling books. 

BOOK'— STAND, 72, A stand or small case for 
containing books. W. Eucy. 

BOOK'-STURE (bak'stflr), 72. A place where books 
are kept and sold ; a bookseller's shop. It is the 
common term, in the United States, for what is 
called in England a booksellers shop. — See 
Store. Pickering. 

BOOK' WORM (bak'wUrm), 72. L A worm that eats 
holes in books. Guardian, 

2. A great reader, or student, of books ; — 
generally used in a bad sense, as implying a 
mere student, or one who studies or reads with- 
out discrimination, and without a definite pur- 
pose. ” These poring bookworms.** Taller. 

BOOK'-WRlT-lNG (bak'rJt-jng), 72. Act of writ- 
ing books. MiUon, 

b 66'LY, 72. A term used in Ireland for one who has 
no fixed place of abode ; an Irish nomad. Smart. 

Bd6M, n. [A. S, beom, a beam ; Dut. boom, a tree 
or a bar.] {Naut.) 

1. A pole or spar used to extend the foot of a 
fore-and-aft sail, or of a studding sail. Dana. 

2. A pole set up as a mark to show sailors 

how to steer. Johnson. 
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3. A strong, iron chain, or a bar made of wood 

or timber, thrown across the entrance of a har- 
bor, or across a river, to obstruct an enemy, or 
prevent passage. I>ryclen, 

4. [Dut. bommeni to sound.] A deep, hol- 
low roar, as of waves or of cannon. Ogilvie, 

Boom irons, (jYaut.) iron rings on the yards through 
which the studding-sail booms traverse. i>o<t<z. 

B66m, V, n. [Dut. bommen, to make a hollow 
sound.] [i. BOOMED ; pp. booming, boomed.] 

1. To make a roaring sound, as the waves. 

“ Booming billows.** Pope. 

2. To rush with violence, as a ship under press 

of sail. ^ Johnson, 

3. To make a noise like a bittern. 

The bittern booms it in the reeds. Cotton, 

To boom along, (Mint.) to move rapidly, as a ship 
under full sail. 

b66m'?-RANG, n, A missile weapon, of a j)e- 
culiar form, used bj*^ the aborip^ines of Australia, 
which, if unskilfully hurled, is liable to return 
and kill him who hurls it. 

Like that strange missile that the Australian throws, 

Your verbal boomeraiig slaps you on the nose. Holmes, 

BOOM'KIN, n. See Bumkin. Todd, 

b66n, n, [L. bonus, good.— A. S. bene, a prayer ; 
Icel. bon, or btB7i, a petition ; Fr. bon, good.] A 
favor asked or granted ; a gift ; a benefaction ; 
a present. 

He that freely offers a rich boon is no less to be accounted 
a ben^uctor, although his gift be refused, than if it were ac- 
cepted. Barrow, 

b66n, a, [Fr, bon, good.] 

1. Gay ; merry ; jovial ; convivial ; as, “A 
boon companion.** 

And heightened as with wine jocund and boon, Milton, 

2, Kind ; bountiful. ** Nature boon,” Milton, 

BO 'OPS, n, [Gr. jfloi/f, a kind of sea-fish, and 
Sifts, appearance, look.] 

1. (/cA.] A genus of acanthopterygious fishes 

found in the Mediterranean, and in the seas of 
South America. Brande, 

2, The pike-headed whale, found in the Green- 
land seas ; Bale&na bolSps, Craig, 

Bddfi, n, [A. S. gehur, a farmer; huan, to till ; 
Ger. bmter ; Dut. boer,'\ A cultivator of the soil ; 
a rude peasant ; a rustic ; a clo^vn. 

Knaveoncemeantuo more than lad **’ i" s’* p jx i mpt, 
boor was only a tkrmer; a valet was b'li u !*• ii i 

churl but a strong follow. Urench, 

b66r' 1SH, a. Clo^vnish; rustic; rude. Shah. 

b66r'|SH-LY, ad. In a boorish manner. 

BddR'jSH-NfiSS, n. The quality of being boor- 
ish ; clownishness ; rusticity. Johnson. 

b 66§E [boz, S. P. Wb, ; b6», Jd. ; b&z or b8s, K.],n, 
[A. S. bosg, and boslg, a cattle-house.] A stall 
for cattle. [North of England.] ffalUtceU. 

b66§E, or b66zE, V. n. To drink to excess. — 
See Bouse. Maunder, 


b66§'?U, n, A hard drinker; a drunkard; — 
written also boozer, Qu. Rev. 

b66st, V, a. To lift or raise up by pushing ; to 
push upwards. [Vulgar, U. S.] Field. 

b66'SY, a. Partially intoxicated or drunk ; fud- 
dled.’ — See Boozy and Bousy. Bolloway. 

b66t, V, a. [Fr. hotter, [i. bootee ; pp, boot- 
ing, BOOTED.] To put boots upon ; to furnish 
with boots. Shah, 

B66t, V, a, [Goth, botyan, to profit ; Sw. bota,] 

1. To profit; to advantage. ‘*It shall not 

boot them ... to excuse it.** Hook&r, 

What boots it at one gate to make defence, 

And at another to let in the fbe? Milton, 

2. t To enrich ; to benefit. 

And I will boot thee with what gift be^de 

That modesty can beg. JShetk. 

4^ This verb is commonly used impersonally, as 
in the phrases, it boots, or what boots tt. 

b66t, n, 1. [Fr, hoUe ; "W. hotas.'i A eovering 
for the leg and foot. 

2. A kind of rack for the leg, formerly used 

in Scotland for torturing criminals. Burnet, 

3. A receptacle or box in a coach under the 

seat of the coachman. Wotton, 

4. A covering, usually of leather, to protect 
the rider in a cnaise, gig, 


b66t, n. [Goth, bota ; A. S. hot, compensation, 
satisfaction ; Sw. bot, cure*] 

1. Profit; advantage; gain. 

It was no boot to keep them within doors. Holland. 

2. t Booty ; plunder. “Villains that make boot 

of all men.’* Beau, of FI. 

To boot, ad. [A. S. to-bote.l Over and above; lie- 
sides. VV ith alt appliances and means to boot.^* iShak, 

BOOT '—CATC n, A servant at an inn who 

pulls otf the boots of passengers and cleans 
them ; — called also boots. , Swift. 

b66t'— CR iMP, n, A frame or last used by boot- 
makers for drawing and shaping the body of a 
boot. Ogiivie. 

BddT'JgJD, a. Furnished with boots. “He is 
coated and hooted for it.** B, Jon&on. 

b66t-EB', n, A kind of half boot. Gratiot, 

BO- 5' TlEfr, n, [L., from Gr. 0o6r7}s, a ploughman.] 
‘^Astron.) A constellation in the northern hem- 
i sphere, renresented on the celestial globe as a 
’■I .11 V iTi‘ j. t .lib n h;^, right hand, and a leash 
which holds two dogs; — called also the Bear- 
watcher, and sometimes Arctunts, from the 
name of its brightest star. 

b66th, n, fW. bwth, a hut ; Ir. both, a house ; 
Dut. boede, an abode ; Ger. hude ; Gael, buth.] 
A house, or a shelter, built of slight materials 
for temporary purposes. Swift, 

BddTH'-KEEP-JpR, n. One who keeps a booth. 

b66t'— H 0§;E, n. Stockings, or a covering for the 
legs instead of boots ; spatterdashes. Shak, 

b66t'1-k1n, n, 1. The diminutive of boot; a 
little boot ; a bootee. P?iil. Museutn, 

2. A glove made of oiled silk, with a partition 
for the thumb, but none for the fingers ; a kind 
of mitten. Notes Queries. 

Except one day *8 gout, which I cured with the hootih.n\ 1 
have been quite well since I saw yon. Hoi ace iValpole. 

t b66t'ING, n. Act of plundering. North, 
b66t'-JA0K, n. An instrument for pulling off 
boots. Maunder. 

b66t'-lAst, n, A last for stretching boots ; a 
boot-tree. Craig. 

b66t'-l£g, n. The leg of a boot. Ash, 

b66t'LJ@SS, a. Useless ; unavailing ; without 
success. Bootless labor*** Shak. 

Bd6T'Ljess-LY, ad. Without use or profit; to 
no purpose. * Fanshatoe, 

b66ts, n. 1. A cant term for one who cleans boots. 
He began life as a bootsi he will probably end as a peer. Hood, 

2. A term in the British army for the young- 
est officer in a regimental mess. Crabh 

b66t'-TOP-P1NG, n. (Naut.) The operation of 
scraping grass or other matter from a vessePs 
bottom, and daubing it over with tallow, or some 
similar mixture. Dana. 

b66t'~TREE, n. An instrument for stretching 
boots ; a boot-last. Johnson, 

b66'ty, n. [Ger. beute ; Dut. huit ; Fr. hutin.’\ 
Spoil’taken m war ; plunder; pillage; prey. 

So triumph thieves upon their conquered booty. ShaJs. 

To jilay booty, to play dishonestly. L* Estrange, 

Syn.— The soldier’s booty; the combatant’s spoil; 
the army’s plwndsr ot pillage; a carnivorous animal’s 
prey. 

b66'ZY, a. Merry with liquor ; tipsy ; — written 
also hoosg and houay, 

BO-PEEP', n. A play to amuse children by peeping 
from behind something, and crying ho / Shak, 

BOR'A-BLE, a. That may be bored. Johnson, 

BQ-eAcH'IO (bo-iftt'chs), n, [It. horraehia ; Sp. 
oorracha ; Old Fr. hourache, a leathern bottle.] 
A bottle or cask, commonly of skin or leather, 
for holding wine. 

She . . . took two loaves and two bottles, that is, two skins, 
or borachios of wine. Helany. 

BQ-EA 9'|0, a. ( Chem.) Noting an acid composed 
of one equivalent of boron and three of oxygen. 
It is found native in Italy, and is a constituent 
of several minerals. Turner. 

BO'R^-cITE» n. {Chem.) Native borate of mag- 
nesia. Brcmde, 


BO'R.^-COCs, a. Partaking of borax. Smart, 

BUR'AGE [bur'^J, S. W, K. O, \Vh,; bo'raj, P, 
o»^.], n, [L. borago.'l Axi annual garden plant 
01 * the genus Borago, formerly in great repute 
as a cordial ; Borago ojicinalis. Loudon, 

BO-r1^h-na'CEOVS (-Shu.), «. (Boji.) Notinsa 
class ol plants resembling those of the genus 
Borayo. Brande. 

BdK n. (Boi.) The Scythian or vefretable 

lamb. — bee Bahometz. Browiie. 

BO 'RATE, {Chem.') A salt formed by a combi- 
nation of boracic acid with a base. Brande, 

BO 'rAx, n, [L. borax, — Arab, haurach IBohlgni!\ 
(Chem.) Bi-borate of soda, imported from Asia 
and South America under the name of tmeal, 
and also manufactured by combining native 
boracic acid and soda -much used by workers 
in metals, as a fiux. MiU^, 

•f* B^R'BQ-RifGM ^hor'bp-rYra], n, [Gr. ^op^opvypb ; ; 
Old Fr. borbortgme,^ ^led.) ^oise made by 
wind in the intestines. Glos, Anglic. Nov, 1707. 

t BORD, n, [Fr. hourde, a fable, a falsehsod.] 
A jest ; a feigned story. Spenser. 

BORD '4(^E, n. [Fr. from bord, side.] The sides 
or side planks of a ship. Crabb. 

BORB'A^E (bord'sij), n, [Low L, hordagium, from 
A. S. bord, a table.] See Bohd-lands. Burrill, 

BOR-dAt', or BOR-d6t'TI, n, A narrow cloth 
manufactured in India. Crabb, 

tB5R'DEL,n. [Fr.] A brothel. South, 

t BdR'DjgL-LBRj Keeper of a brothel. Gower. 

f BOR-DEL'LO, n, [It.] See BoRDEL. B, Jo »son. 

B5R*DER, n, [A. S. bord ; Fr. bord ; M. boarder. 
The outer part or edge of any thing, as of a 

g arment, a garden, a country, &c. ; exterior 
mit ; boundary ; frontier ; confine ; margin ; 
rim ; brim ; verge ; brink, 

Syn. — Borders and frontiers apply to countries ; 
boundary, confines, and limits to countries or smaller 
political divisions. The borders of Scotland ; the 
frontiers of Germany ; the confines between the Ger- 
man states ; tlie boundaries or limits of a country or 
a district. 

The border of a garment ; the edge of a knife ; the 
rim of a vessel ; the brim of a cup ; the verge of life ; 

I the margin of the sea, or of a book ; the brink of a 
river. 

BdR'DER, V. n, p. BOEDBBED ; pp, BORDEBING, 

[ BOllDERED.] 

1, To be in contact with at the confines or 
boundary ; — used with on or upon ; as, 
“ France, at the south-east, borders upon 
Spain.** 

2. To approach nearly. 

All wit which borders upon profhnenesa deaerves to be 
branded with folly. Tillotson, 

BOR'DER, V, a. L To adorn with a border. “ Riv- 
ulets bordered with the softest grass.** Warton, 
2, To be contiguous to ; to touch. 

Sheba and Baamah are those parts of Arabia which border 
theBersian Gulf. Jialeigh, 

BdR'DlglR-lglR, n. 1. One who dwells on the bor, 
ders. “ Borderers on the sea.** Carew. 

2. One that approaches near to another. 

The poet is the nearest borderer upon the orator, B. Jonson, 
b5e'DJ61R-Ing, p. a. Being adjacent or near. 

BORD'-HALF'PEN-NY (b5rd'ha'pen-e), n, {Eng. 
Law.) Money paid ’for the privilege of setting 
up tables, hoards, or stalls, for the sale of wares 
at a fair or market. Bum. 

BC)RD'-LANI)§ (bdrd'iaindz), n. pi. [A. B, hard, a 
table, and Eng. lands.'] {Eng. Law.) Demesnes 
formerly appropriated by the owners of lands 
in England for the maintenance of their bord, 
or table. Cowell, 

BORD LODE, ? [A.. S. lord, a table, and W®- 

‘ T), J da?i, — 


b5RI)*L6AD, j da?i, to load.] (JSng. Law.) The 
quantity of food or provisions which the bord- 
man paid for his bordland. Cowell, 

BORP'MAN, n, A tenant of bordland. Whishaw, 

t b5RD*EA^ING, n. [Probably fSrom border, and 
rctge,] An incursion on the borders. “An- 
noyed with sundry bordragings of neighboring 
Scots.” Spenser. 
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B()R'DtjrtE» n, (Her.) A strip or border sur- j 
rounding the field. Ash, 

BORE, o. a, [A. S. dorta??,; Dut. booren; Sw. 
bora ; Ban. bore ; Ger. hohren. — Gr. wf/fKij,] [i. 

BORED ; pp, BORING, BOliED^] 

1. To jpfteree into, or through, ynth some in- 
strument having a circular motion, so as to 
leave a round hole ; as “ To bore a plank for a 
sciew’*; “To bore a cannon’*; “To bore the 
eais for the insertion of rings.” 

2. To vex or wcaiy by unwelcome visiting, 

or by any thing disagreeable, “ He bores me 
with some tricks.” Shak. 

Syn. — See Penetrate. 

B6RE, V. n, 1. To be pierced by an instrument 
having a circular motion ; as, “ Tins wood is 
easy to bore.'* 

2. To make a hole with a turning instrument. 

“ He had to bore about 440 yards. ^ Ure. 

3. f To push forward towards a certain point ; 

to bear, “ Boring to the west.” Drgden. 

4. {Manege.) To carry the nose near the 

ground ; — s*aid of ahorse. Mmson. 

BORE, n. 1. A hole made as if by boring; — 
applied especially to the cavity or calibre of fire- 
arms. C/re. 

And ball and cnrtiidge sorts for every bore, Druden. 

2. The instrument used for boring ; a borer. 

“Fit for the file or square bore.'* Moxon. 

3. A rapid andnoi‘<!y influx of the tide into a 
river or .strait auiunst'a current. 

The tide rushed back again with a bore. Bvake. 

4. A person or thing that annoys or wearies. 

Society IS now one polished horde. 

Fanned oi iwo miglity tubes, tin* bores and bored. Hyi on. 

BORE, i. from hear. See Bear. 

BO 'Rip- A L, a. [Ii. Boreas, the north wind.] 

1. IvTorthern. 

Before the boreal blasts the vessels fly. Pope, 

2. {Magnetism.) Noting the fluid to which, 
accoraing to the hyjiothesis of tvvo magnetic 
fluids, the north polarity of magnets is due. 

Lardner. 

Bb'RE-As,n. [L.] The north wind. Milton. 

BORE'eOLB, n. A species of winter cabbage, 
with curly leaves, forming no head; — of sev- 
eral varieties. Farm. Encg. 

Bb-REiz ' [b5-r€S)F. P, X K . ; bs'r?, n. P?r.] 
A kind of dance, said to have been introduced 
from Biscay. Swift. 

BdR'^L, 71. [Fr. burail.'] A kind of light stuff 
of which the warp is silk and the woof is wool ; 
a kind of serge. Fleming. 

BOR'^R, ». 1. One who bores; a person en- 
gaged in boring for minerals. Craig, 

a. A boring instrument ; an awl. Paky. 

3. A wood-eating worm. It is the grub of 
various species of the beetle tribe. Farm. Ency. 

BOR'ING, n. 1. The operation of drilling holes 
by a circular motion of a cutting tool, XJre. 

2. The hole made by boring ; — especially that 

made in the earth for the purpose of obtaining 
water. Francis. 

3. pi. The chips or pieces removed in bor- 
ing wood or metal. 

BORN, p. from hear. Brought forth. —See Bear. 

Born days, a vulgar expression for one’s lifetime, or 
the time since one was born. BuUmell. 

BORNE, p. from bear. Carried.— See Bear. 

BORNE, n, [Fr., a boundary.'] A stone stud 
placed before a wall to secure it against car- 
riages. Ordbb. 

stdR'NITE, n. {Min.) 1. A compound of bis- 
muth, tellurium, and a small proportion of sul- 
phur; telluric bismuth. Dana. 

2. A valuable copper ore oomposed of cop- 
per, sulphur, and iron ; t- called also embescite, 
and purple copper. Dana. 

BQR-NdUSB^ (bor-nds'), n. A kind of cloak or 
mantle. — See BERNOuaa. Maunder. 

BO'ROn, n. {Chem.) A simple non-metalHc 
substance obtained from boracic acid. It is a 
dark, olive-colored powder, without taste or 
smelly and is a non-conductor of electricity. 

Ttimer. 
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b6k’6ugH fbur'8),n. [Goth-iawry^ (Gr. :r£i^yof)» 
a tower ; A. S. hureg, or hurh, a town, a city, a 
fort ; burgan, to fortify, to defend ; Ger. burg, 
a city ; Dan., Sw., Icel. borg, a town ; A. S. borfi, 
or horhoe, surety, a pledge, given by the mem- 
bers of tithings for one another’s good behav- 
ior: — also a tithing. CowellS\ A corporate 
town which is not a city. Engla7id, a town 
that sends members to parliament, 

BOR'OUGH (biir'o), a. Having the rank or privi- 
leges of a borough. Ash. 

b6r'OUGH-ENG'D 1SH (buris-ing'gljsh). {English 
Law.) A custom in some ancient English bor- 
oughs by which estates descend to the youngest 
son, or the younger brother. Cowell. 

b6r'QUGH-HOI.D'ER, A head borough. Todd. 

b6r'OUGH— mAs'TER, n. The mayor, governor, 
or bailifi of a borough. Haeklnyt. 

BOR’QUGH-MdN'GRR (-muiig-ger), n. One who 
buys or sells the patronage of boroughs. “ Some 
rogue bo7'ough-mo7iger*' Cowper. 

BdR'OUGII— TdWN (burio-tban), n. A corporate 
town. * Butler. 

f BOR'REL, a. [Ger. hatter, a farmer ; Dut. boer, 
a countryman. — See Boor.] Rustic; coarse. 
“ Rude and borreV* Spenser. 

b5r'REL-1st, n. {Eccl. Hist.) One of a sect 
of Christians in Holland who reject the sacra- 
ments so named from their founder, Borrcl. 

Buchanan. 

BOR'ROW (bSr'rS), v. a. [A. S. borgian, to bor- 
row, and boJir, a pledge; Ger. oorgen.'] \i. 

BORROWED ; pp. BORROWING, BORROWED.] 

1. To take or receive on credit, for a time, 
from another who lends. 

Wc havo borj owed money for the king’s tribute. Kelt. v. 4. 

2. To use as one’s own what belongs to 
another ; to appropriate. 

These verbal signs they sometimes bonow from others. 

Locke, 

The two idioms [English and Norman] have njutually 
borrowed from each other. JSlacLstonc. 

t BdR'ROW (bSr'iS), n. [A. S. borhoe, surety.] 

1. A thing borrowed. Shak. 

2. A pledge; a surety. Spe7i$et\ 

BOR'RQW-ER (b5v'ro-er), n. One who borrows. 

Neither a borrower nor a lender be. Shat. 

BOR'ROW-ING, n. Act of one who borrows. Shak. 

BOR-Sfili'LA, n. An instrument with which 
*glass-mak’ers extend or contract glass. Crabb. 

B6RS'H0LD-RR, 71. [A. 6. hot'hes-ealdor; borh, 
a tithing or borou^, and caldoi', an elder.] 
(Law.) xhe head or principal man, of a bor- 
ough ; a tithingman. Bwrill. 

bOS’CA^E, n. [Old Fr. boscagc.l 

1. A grove or woodland. “ A land flat to our 

sight and full of boscage.** Bacon. 

2. {Paint.) A representation of woodland 

scenery in pictures. IVotton. 

B08H, n. 1. Outline ; figure : — a dash ; a show. 
[Provincial, England.] Forhy. 

2. [Turk, bosh, empty.] Nonsense; trash. 
[University of Cambridge, Eng.] Bristed. 

To cut a bosJi, to cut a dash. 

B5sH, n. [Ger. hoschen, to slope.] The upper part 
of the lower pyramid in a smelting furnace. Bum, 

B63IFb6k, si. (Zool.) A species of antelope; — 
called also bxtshbok. P. Cye, 

B^S'KjpT, n. [Gr. food, fodder; It. hos-^ 

chftto, dim, of hosco, a grove; Fr. bosquet, a 
thicket.] (Hort.) A little grove or compart- 
ment formed of branches of trees. Craig. 

B6s'KY, a. Woody; Bosky acres/' Shak. 

II BO^'OM (bfiz'um or bft'zum), [bfta'um, 3. Sm. 
Hares; h&'zum, W.P.X/F. Ja. B.'JVb.; bfiv/- 
um os* biiz'um, JSy, «. [Goth, barms; A. S. 
bosum, or bosm ; Dut. boemn ; Ger. busen.'l 

'1. The breast, as that part of the body against 
which any thing presses when embraced by the 
arms. 

The mower fllleth not bdf hand, nor he that bEitdeih eheenree 
hk bottom. P$, exxix.7. 

The i>oor man hod nothlnf «ave one Utfle ewe lamb; . , . 
It did eat of hie own meat, and dmnk of hie own cup, and 
lay in hU 3 iimn. xU. S- 
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2. Enclosure; compass; embrace. “Withm 

the bosom of that church.” Hooke*. 

3. The folds of the dress that cover the 
breast. 

A slothful man hidcth his hand in his bosom. Prov. xix 24. 

4. The female breasts. 

5. The breast, as the enclosure of the heart, 
or the seat of the affections and passions. 

I mean, that my heart unto yours is knit, 

Two bosoms interchained with an oath. Shak, 

Anger resteth m the bosom of fools. Eccles. vu. ft 

6. Any close or secret receptacle. 

In the deep bosom of the oceau buned. Shak. 

In composition, or as an adjectiie, it signifies inti- 
mate, confidential, fond ; as, “ A i^o^am-friend.” 

dSir’“This word is pronounced four ways, bozum, 
buzzum, and boozum, the oo like u m bull ; and boozum, 
as ou in bouse, Sheridan and Scott adopt the thud 
sound ; Perry seems to mark the iourth ; Dr. Kennck 
has the second and fourth, but seems to prefer the 
former ; and W. Johnston has the second ; and that 
IS, in my opinion, the most general ; but the sGige 
seems to have adopted tiie fourth sound, which has 
given it a currency among polite speakois, and makes 
it the most fashionable. Mr. Elphinston, a nice ob- 
server as well as a deep investigator, announces the 
second, hut tells us that the tliird was the original 
pronunciation.” Walker. 

II BO§'OM (buz'uin), v. a, 1. To enclose in the 
bosom ; to keep in the thoughts. 

Rotom up my counsel; 

You’ll find it wholesome. Shak. 

2. To conceal ; to shut out from observation. 

Happy convents bosomed deep in vines. Rope. 

BO 'SON (bo'sn), n. Corrupted from boatswain. 
— See Boatswain. Dryden. 

BOSS, 7%. [It. hozza, a bunch ; Fr. 

I 1. A protuberance raised as an oin ament on 
any work ; a stud ; a knob ; as, “ The bosses of 
a biidle.” 

2. The protuberant part of any thing. “ The 
bosses of his bucklers.” Job xv. 26, “The 
boss of the tongue.” Holder. 

3. (Masonry.) A trough for holding mortar, 
hung by a hook on a ladder or on a wall. Weak. 

4. {Arch.) A knotted ornament placed at the 
intersection of the ribs of a groined roof. Weak. 

6. {Much.) The enlarged part of a shaft on 
which a wheel is to be keyed, or at which a joint 
is to be made by couplings. Ogilvie 

6. [L. bos, an ox.] A term used for the bi- 
son by the hunters of the prairies. Ba^'tktt. 

BUSS, n. [Dut. baas ; Dan. has, master.] 

1. A master or master-workman among me- 

chanics ; — an employer of mechanics or labor- 
ers. [XT. S.] Bartlett, 

2. A master, or he who can beat or overcome 

another. [Norfolk, Eng.] T. W7'i(jht. 

BOS'SA^E, n. [Fr.] (Arc/t.) 1. A stone in a 
building which has a projection, and is laid 
j rough in order to be carved. Bratitk, 

! 2, Rustic work consisting of stones that ad- 

vance beyond the level of the building, with 
channels at their joints. Buchanan. 

B^iSSED (bSst), a. Studded. Bhak, 

bOS'SET, n. A rudimental antler of the male 

red-deer. Brands. 

t BOs'SIVE, a. Deformed ; bossy. Osborne, 

b6s'SY, a. [Fr. 6oW.] Having protuberances ; 

studded. Bossy sculptures,” MiUem. 

bOS'SY, n. A childish term for a calf. Bartkft. 
b 6§'VJPL, n. A species of crowfoot- Johnstm. 

BOJj-wfiLL'lAN (-y$n),«. Relating to Boswell, Ol. 
BO^'WjgLL-ISM, n. Style or manner of Bosw'idl, 
the biograpner of Johnson, Ed. Her. 

b6T, n. [A. S. bitan, to bite.] A small worm, 
t BQ-tAN' 1C, ». A botanist. M. Casauhon, 

BQ-TAN'IC> } 0^^ fioraviKbf ; ; ^orAvtj, a 

BQ-tAn'I-CAL, J plant ; Fr. hotanigue.} Refut- 

ing to botany; containing plants or herbs. 
BQ-tAn'1-CAL-LY, ad. After the manner of bot- 
anists, ’ * Ash. 

t BQ-TAN'ICB, n. pi. Botany. Bailey. 

b6t'A-nIst, n. One skilled in botany. 

bOt'A-NIZE, V. n. [Gr. ^oravt^w, to weed.] To 
study plants or botany, 

FAR, past, fAlL; IlfclR, llkR 




BuTANOLOGY 


Ono that would peep and hotaj^z/R 

Upon hia mother’s grave. Wordsatirth, 

b 5T-A-N6L'0-9Y» /Sordv»7» a plant, and 

^.oj/dV, a discourse.] A discourse on plants ; 
botany. Bailey, 

b6t'A-NO-MAX-CY’> w- i^oravrif a plant, and 

ftavreiay a prophecy.] Divination by means of 
plants. Crabb, 

B5t'A-NY, w. [Gr. /3ordv37, a plant.] The science 
of plants ; that branch of science, or of natural 
history, which comprehends all that relates to 
the vegetable kingdom. Bmnde, 

BO-tXr'GO, n. [Sp. hotarga.'l A kind of sau- 
sage, made on the coasts of the Mediterranean, 
of the roes of the mullet fish. Chambers, 

BOTCH, n, [It. bozza, a bunch ; Fr. 60550 .] 

1. A swelling or an eruptive discoloration of 
the skin ; a pustule ; a blotch. 

Botches and blains must all his desh imboss. Mdtem, 

2. A part in any work ill-finished. 

To leave no rubs or hatches in the work. 

3. An adscititious part clumsily added. 

Those works are notorious botches Bryden, 

B5TCH, V, a, \i, BOTCHEDx pp. BOTCHING, 
BOTCHED.] 

1. To mend or patch awkwardly; as, ** To 
botch a garment.” 

2. To put together unsuitably or unskilfully. 

The 'naccurate governments seem 

tip *' .I’L •. 11mm, 

3. To mark with botches. ** Young Hylas 

botched with stains.” Garth, 


BOTCH'^JD-LY, ad. In a clumsy manner ; ttith 
botches. 

Thus patch they heaven more hotchedly than old clothes 

More, 

b6tcH^5R, n. One who botches. ’ ^hak, 

B6TCH'^:r-LY, a. Clumsy ; patched. Hartlib. 

B0TCH'5R-Y, n* A clumsy addition or mending; 
patehworkt World of Wonders^ 1608. 

bOtch'Y, a. Having, or marked with, botches. 
“ A botchy core.” Blmk, 

t BOTE, n, [A. S. hoti compensation.] 

X. {Sax, Law.) A satisfaction paid in expia- 
tion of an offence ; amends- Cotoell, 

2. {Eng, Law.) An allowance ; — called also 
estover, or estove?'S, 

J9®*“This word is still retained in English and 
American jurisprudence as a component of the words 
housebote, ploughhots, cart&otf, hedgeftote, and dre^o/e, 
partly in its ancient sense of reparation or ropleiusli- 
nient^ and partly in the secondary or general sense of 
a suthcient allowance.’’ JSiirnU. 


BoTE'Lipss, a. See BOOTLESS. 

BOTE'EOIiL, n, {Her.) The tag of a broadsword 
scabbard. Crabb. 


b6T'— FLY, n. {Eni.) The name of insects of 
the family CEstridee, the larvae of one species of 
which {Gasterop/nlus eqm) live in the intes- 
tines of horses, producing the disease called bots. 

Harm. 

BOTH, a, Sepron. [Goth, bat; A.S. batwa, both 
the two ; oa, both, and twa, two ; Dut, <§■ Gcr. 
beide,] The one and the other ; the two. 

BOTH, oonj. As well ; on the one side ; — and or 
also responding, in a subsequent member, and 
signifying, on the other side. ** Power to judge 
both quick and dead.” Milton. 


EOTH'^IR, V. a. [A corruption of pother.] Ji. 
BOTH EKED*, BOTHBHINO, BOTnBHED.J To 

perplex ; to confound ; to pother. [Inelegant.] 
« My head you so bother.** Swft. 


b67’H-5R-A'TIQN, n. Trouble; vexation; per- 
plexity. [A low word.] WaUer Scott. 

b6t^— HOLE, n. A hole in a skin made by abot. 
B^TiUNl-AN, 

TU'NIC, 


h: 

> nij 




(Geog.) Pertaining to Both- 
nia, m Sweden. Craig. 


iQx. fjBpor, ^ ^it,and 


iyx^pa, an infusion, juice.] (Bot,) 
vegetable tissue, consisting of rows of cells with 
the intervening partitions more or less obliter- 
ated, and forming either continuous or articu- 
lated dotted tubes ; — called also dotted ditds 
and vasiform or pitted tissue. Gray, 
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B6TH-RO-DfiA”DRON, n, [Gr. a pit, and 

bivbpov, a tree.] {Geol.) An extinct genus of 
coniferous plants belonging to the coal forma- 
tion. Buckland, 

BSth'Y, n. [Ir. both, a house.] A cottage, rude 
barrack, or place of lodging for farm- servants 
or laborers. [Scotland-J Chambers, 

BOT'LINE, n. [Fr.] A half boot worn by dra- 
goons. Crabb. 

BO-TRYjCiri-C'if, n. [Gr. a bunch of 

grapes.] {Bot,) A genus of perennial decidu- 
ous herbaceous plants ; moonwort ; — so named 
on account of the bunch-like form of its fructi- 
fication. Loudon. 


BOT'RY-SId, a. [Gr. iSoTpuo«6>}ff ; jSdrpuf, a bunch 
of grapes, and eUoq, form.] (3/?;i.) Having the 
form of a bunch of grapes ; clustered ; botry- 
oidal. Botryoid inflorescences.” Woodward, 

b6T-RY-^)I'DAL, a. {Min.) Hesembling a bunch 
of grapes; botryoid. Lyell, 

BOT'RY-O-LITE, n, [Gr. PSrovs, a bunch of 
grapes, and Was, a stone.] {Mhi.) A botryoi- 
dal variety of datholite, composed of boracic 
acid, silica, lime, and water. Da7ia. 

B6TS, n. pi. Small worms in the entrails of a 
horse. They are the larvae of the gadfly, which 
deposits its eggs on the hair of the horse, 
whence they are taken, by licking, into his 
month, and swallowed- Farm. Eney. 

BOTT, n. The round cushion placed on the knee, 
on which lace is woven. Craig. 

BOT'TLE, n. 1. [It. botiglia\ Sp, hotilla\ Fr. 
bouteille. — W. potel^ A vessel, anciently of 
leather, now commonly of glass, with a narrow 
neck, to preserve wine or other liquors, ” His 
leather bottle.** Skak. 

2- The wine or other spirituous liquor con- 
tained in a bottle. 

la the bottle, diacoatent seeks for comfort, cowardice for 
courage, and ba&htulness for confidence. Johnson. 

3. [Fr. boteau, a bundle.] A quantity of hay 
or grass tied or bundled up for foddering cattle. 

I have a great desire to a bottle of hay, ShaJi, 

BQT^TLE, V, a. [t. BOTTLED ; pp, BOTTLING, 
BOTTLED.] To enclose in bottles ; as, ** To 
bottle wine.” 

BdT'TLE-ALB (b3t'tl-al), ». Bottled ale. Shak. 

b6t'TLB-bDmp, n. A name given by some to 
the bittern. [Local, Eng.] Booth. 

b5t'TLED (bht'tld), p. a. Enclosed in a bottle ; 
— shaped or protuberant like a bottle. Shak. 

b6T'TLE— fIsh, n. An eel-like fish of the genus 
Saccopharynx ; — so named from the fact that 
its body is capable of being inflated like a leath- 
ern bottle. ^ Storer. 

BOT'TLE-FLOW'^IR (b2t'tl-flbfl-er), n. A spe- 
cies of plant ; the Cyanm or bluebottle. Johnson. 

b5t'TLE~GLAss, n. A kind of coarse green 
glass, used in the manufacture of bottles. Ogilvie. 

BOT'TLE-GOuRD, n. A species of gourd; the 
calabash. Booth. 


B6t'TLE-GRBEN, n. The color of a green glass 
bottle. Eogei. 

BdT'TLE-N^^EI) (b»t'tl-n®zd), a. Having an 
extraordinarily large nose. Kersey. 

BdT'TLE-SORBW (bbUtl-skrt), n. An instrument 
to draw the cork of a bottle ; a corkscrew. Swift. 

B6T/TLING, n. The act of enclosing in bottles. 

At annual bottUngs, corks selected. Warton. 


BdT^TpM, n. 1. [A. S. botm ; Dut. hodem ; Ger. 
boden ; Sw, botien.'] The lowest part of any thing. 

, The vdl of the temple was rent in twain from the top to 
the bottom. Matt, xxvii. dl. 


2. The ground or solid substance under water. 


Inestim&hlo stjones, unvalued iewclji, 
AU scattered In the bottom of the sea. 


Shak. 


3. The foundation ; the basis ; the ground- 
work ; that from which any thing springs or in 
which it originates. 


My reasonings cannot he affected 'by objections which are 
taur from being built on the same bottoitu Atterbury. 

He was at the bottom of many exeeHent counsels in which 
he did not appear. Addison, 


4. Ultimate principle or motive, as of char- 
acter. 

Though slowof behef, he [Thomas, the apostle] was, at the 
bottom, honest and sincere. Atterbury. 

5. A bound or limit, as of depth. 

But there’s no Lottom, none, 

In ipy voluptuousness Shak. 

I do see the ot Justice Shallow, Shak[ 

6. A dale ; a \alle} ; low’ alhnial land, as on 
a river. 

On both shores of that fruitful bottom are still to be seen 
the marks of ancient edifices Addison. 

7. Stamina ; native strength ; ab, “ A hors 
of good bottom.'* 

8. A ship or vessel. 

My ventures are not in one bottom trusted. Shak 

9. The extremity of the trunk cf animals; 
the fundament. 

10. Grounds or dregs; as, **The bottom ot 

beer ” Johnson. 

11. pV. boticym, a button.] A ball of thread- 

silkworms finish their bottoms in . . . fifteen days. Moi timer, 
BOT'TOM, V. a. [£. BOTTOMED ; pp. BOTTOMING, 
BOTTOMED.] 

1. To establish as on a foundation ; to found. 

The grounds upon which we bottom our reasoning. Xocirc. 

2. To wind round, as thread upon a spool. 

Therefore, ns you unwind your love for him. 

You must provide to bottom it on me. Shak, 

BOT'TOM, V, n. To rest upon for support. 

Find upon what fbundation any proposition bottoms. Locle. 
bCt'TQM, a. 1, At the bottom ; lowest. “ The 
bottom stair.” Holland, 

2. Having a low situation ; alluvial ; as, 
“ Bottom- lands.” Holland. 

Bottom heat, {Hort.) artificial beat produced in the 
soil. 


b6t'TOMED (bbt'tumd), a, 1. Having a bottom : 
— mostly used in composition; as, <*Flat-6of- 
tomed boats.” 

2. (Her.) Having round buds, knots, or but- 
tons at the extremities. Ogilvie. 

b5t'TQM-GLADE, n. A low glade or open place. 

The hilly crofts that brow this bottom-glade. Milton. 

bCt'TQM— lAnD, n. A term applied, in the 
western portion of the United States, to alluvial 
land on the margins of rivers ; such as, in New 
England, is usually called %ntervale or interval 
toa; bottom. J. M. Peck. 

B0T'TOM-L:6ss, a. Without a bottom ; fathom- 
less. ’ “ A bottomless pit.” Sidney. 

B6T'T0M-RY, n. {Com. Law.) A contract by 
whiefi money is lent, at an extraordinary in- 
terest, upon a ship’s bottom, or by pledging the 
ship as security, the risks of the voyage being 
borne by the lender. Kent. 

BdUQKE {hbBlix),n. [Ft., mouth,'] An allowance 
of provision ; food. — See Bouge. Todd. 

BOUCHET (bd-sUa' or b6-aIiSt'), n. [Fr.] A sort 
of pear. Johnson 

BCIOd, n. An insect that breeds in malt and 
other grain ; a weevil. Bailey, 

b6u- 0OIR' (b6-dw(ir0, n. [Fr.] {Arch.) A 
small room or cabinet, usually near the bed- 
chamber and dressing room, for private retire- 
ment ; a private room. Brande. 


fBdUi^E (bfij), V. a. [Fr. houge, something 
swelled or bellied out.] To cause to bilge or 
spring aleak. 


The Carick. which Sir Antony Oughtred chased hard at 
the stern, and bovged her in divers places. Hall, 


f b6U9-E, V. n. To bilge. “ Lest thereupon our 
ship should bouge.'* Gascoigne, 

fBdU^E (bdj), n. 1. [Fr. bouche] An allow- 
ance of meat or drink to an attendant at court ; 
provision ; food. B. Jonson. 

2. [Fr. bouge, something swelled or bellied 
out.] A cask. Halliwell. 

Bdt’GH (hbff), n. [A. S. boga, a branch ; hugan, 
to bowj to bend,] An arm, or branch, of a tree. 

From the bough 

She gave him of that fielr enticing fruit. MUton. 

BOUGHT (biwt). [Goth, bauhta.] u & p. from 
buy. See Buy. 

t BOUGHT (bbflt or bltwt) [Wiflt, J. Sm . ; bftwt, 
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BOUGHTEN 


BOVEY-^COAE 


P. K W5,]i n. [A. S. bogeht, crooked, bent ; 
hugan, to bend.] 

1. A twist ; a link ; a knot. “ Wreathed 

houyhts**' Spenser, 

2. A flexure ; a bending. The bought of the 

fore legs.** Broione, 

3. That part of a sling which contains the 

stone. — See Bout, Johnson, 

BOUGFIT'EN (bivvt'tn), a. That is bought; not 
produced at home. [Vulgar, U. S.] Bartlett, 

+ BOX^GH'TY (bou'te), [A. S. hogeht\ hoga^e^ 
branch.] ‘Crooked. Sherwood, 

BOUOIE (bd^zlie), n, [Fr.] X. A wax candle. 

2. A waxed slip of linen or other material 
used in surgery ; a catheter. Dunglison. 

BOUILLI {b61'ye), fi, [Fr.l {Cookery,) Boiled 
meat, or meat stewed with vegetables. Merle, 

BOUILLOJT (b61-y6iig'), n, [Fr.] {Cookery.) 
Broth ; soup. Johnson. 

Bbthy n. An iron hoop. [Local, Eng.] HalliwelL 

b6u-LAN'95;R-Ite, n. {Min,) A sulphuret of 
lead and antimony. Dana. 

BOflL'-BtfL, n. {Ornith.) A favorite singing 
bird of India ; — wiitten also bulbul, Craig, 

BOULD'^IR, n, {GeoL) A fragment of rock, lying 
on the ground or embedded in diluvial clay, sand, 
&c. ; — written also bowlder. — See Bowldeb. 

B5UJLD'BR (baid'er), a. Noting large stones or 
pebbles, or walls built of them.— » See Bowlder. 

BOULEA^n. A Bengal pleasure boat. Maleom. 

B6u^LE-vMrD\ n. [Fr.] 1. A rampart; a 

bulwark. 

2. A broad promenade or street, as the Sow- 
levards of Paris, which occupy the site of demol- 
ished fortifications, and hence derive their name. 

BQt)'Li-MV, n. See Bulimy. 

Boult, v. a. See Bolt. Johnson. 

BOUL'TjglN, n. {Arch.) A convex moulding 
whose peripheiy is a quarter of a circle. Weak, 

BQtfNCEj r. n, [But. dofimen.] [f. bounced ; 

pp. BOUNCING, BOUNCED.] 

1. To leap or spring suddenly ; to holt. ** Out 

bounced the inastifi'.** Szoift, 

2. To hit against so as to rebound ; to knock ; 
to thump - 

Against hi8 bosom bounced hte heaving heart. Dryden, 

3. To boast ; to brag. [Colloquial.] Lowth. 

BQCnCE, t?. a. To drive against ; to thrust. Swift, 

BoiInce, n, [Dut. bons.) 1. A strong sudden 
blow ; a knock ; a thump : — a bound. 

I heard two or three hounctis at my landlady's door. 

Addison, 

2, A boast ; a bold lie. [Colloquial.] Johmon, 

BoCN 9 ipll» n, 1- One who bounces; — a boast- 
er ; a liar. [Colloquial.] Johnson, 

2. A falsehood ; a lie, Pottm . 

3. A large person. [Low.] 

n. 1. Act of falling or striking. 

2. A boast ; a vaunt. Johnson, 

BO^NQ'ING, a. Huto; great; large; lusty; 

stout; strong. [Colloquial.] Shah, 

Bdl&NV'lNG-LY, adn With a bounce; boast- 

ingly, 

n, [A. S« bunds\ bindan, to hind.— Old 
Fr. bundeSj limits ; Fr. bome.J 

1, That which binds in, or limits; a bound- 
ary ; a limit. 

Thnu hast appointed his bounds that he cannot pass. 

Vo6*lv.& 

2. [Fr. hondir^f to leap.] A leap ; a jump. 
“ Youthful colts fetching mad hounds.** Shak, 

B66nD, V. a. [i. BOUNDED; pp. bounding, 
BOUNDED.! 

1. [Fr homer.] To fix limits to; to limit; 
to border ; to terminate ; as, ** America is 
bounded on the east by the Atlantic Ocean.** 

2. [Fr hondtr.] To enclose ; to restrain ; to 
confine ; to circumscribe. 

The hovndsd watcra 

Would lift their boeomi higher than me shorei. Shedk, 

8yn. — See Ciucumscribb. 


t BOlfi’ND, V. n, [Fr. bondir.] To jump ; to leap ; 
to spring up. 

Before Jus lord the ready spaniel bounds. Pope. 

BUti'ND, i, & p. from bind. See Bind. 

BOU^ND, a. [Su. Goth, hoen, made ready. It 
was spelt boun by Chaucer and other old wri- 
ters.] Destined ; tending ; going ; on the way, 
“ To be bound for a port.** Tempk, 

BOXInd, p. a. Confined; straitened; — used in 
composition ; as, “ HideJiound ’* ; Wind- 

hound ’* ; lee-hound** 

BbETN'DA-RYj ^ fixing limits or bounds, 
as of a territory ; that which limits or bounds ; 
a bound ; a limit ; border. “ The boundaries of 
the skies.** Cotton, 

Syn. — See Border, Term. 

Bbl5^ND'-BAl-LIPF, n. {Bng. Law,) A sheriff’s 
officer, who is hound to the sheriff in an obliga- 
tion with sureties for the due execution of nis 
office. Blackstone, 

BoOn'D^N [bbfinMfn, S, TV. P, F,Ja. K , ; bbun'- 
dn, Swi.]. 1. tJP* from bind. Bound. 

2. a. Appointed ; indispensable ; obligatory. 

jg®=*It was formerly used as tho past participle 
from but it is now used only as an adjective ; 
as, “ Boundm duty.*’ PorteuLs. 

t BbETN^D^lN-Ly, ad. In a dutiful manner. 

Trans, of OchirCs Sermons (1583). 

BOl^ND'jgR, n. He who or that which bounds ; a 
limiter. Fotheroy, 

BC)XyND*lNG~STONE, ? ^ Stone to play with. 

B6toD*-ST0NE, > Dry dm, 

BbtoD^L^lSS, a. Having no bound ; unbounded ; 
unconfined ; unlimited ; undefined. Pope. 

Syn.— Boundless ocean ; boundless space ; un- 
boundad desires; unUnuUd power; midejiued limits ; 
infinite variety. 

Bbti’ND'LjGJSS-LY, ad. In a boundless manner. 

Bbti'ND'L^iSS-Nj&SS, n. The state of being bound- 
less ; exemption from limits. Sotdh. 

II BbCN'TJgl-OOS [bbdn'tf-as, P. J Ja. R . ; boan'- 
tyus, S, E, F, K,\ bbfln’cb^-fis, W , ; budn'te-ds, 
bbflnt'yus, or bddn'cbf-Us, Sm.], a. Liberal ; 
kind ; munificent ; bountiful. “ Creator hoim- 
teous and benign.” Milton, 

II Bai>N*TE-OtjS-LY, ad. Liberally. Dryden. 

II Bol)N*T^;-OlJS-Nj&SS, n. Munificence. Johnson, 

BbiyN'Ti-FiyL, a. Disposed to give freely ; boun- 
teous ; liberal ; beneficent ; generous ; munifi- 
cent. “ God, the bountiful Author,” Locke. 

B5x5‘N'TI-FI^L-Ly, ad. In a bountiful manner. 

BC3tJN'Tr-Pl&L-Nl§SS, n. The quality of being 
bountiful. “ The king’s hountifulness.** Stowe. 

t BSt)N'Tl-HfiAD (bbun*tf-h«a). ? n. Goodness ; 

tB6l)N'T{-nOOD (bd6n*t§-had), > virtue; bounty. 

On firm fbundotion of true bonntthood. Speiuer. 

B^t^N'TY, n, [L. bonitas ; It, honta ; Sp. hondad ; 
Old Fr'. houniec ; Fr. honte.] 

1. t" Goodness. 

Let not her fkiilt yonr stv^et affections mar. 

Nor blot the (ioiatty of all womankind. Spenser. 

2. Liberality in bestowing gifts ; beneficence ; 
generosity ; munificence. 

King Solomon gave nnto the Queen of Sheba nil her de- 
sire, whatsoever she asked, besides that which Solomon gave 
her of his royal ftounty. 1 Kmys x. 13. 

3. That which generosity bestows ; a present 
or gift. 

The bounties of God running over the tables of the rieh. 

Bp, Tiiylor. 

4- A premium given to encourage or promote 
any object; as, ‘‘The bounty paid to soldiers 
who enlist.” 

Synu— .bounty and benefiemoe are characteristics 
of the Deity, as well as of his creatures. Munifieenee, 
ffenerosity, and UberalUy are human qualities. The 
bounty and bmtfieeitee of God ; the mun^cence, g-rner- 
osUy^ and UbmxUty of men, in doing good with tiieir 
property. 

BOUaUET (bd-ka* or bd*ka) [bd'ici, Ja. Sm. R. ; 
bd-ka*, jRC. G. n. [Fr.] 

1. A bunch of flowers ; a nosegay. Wartm. 

2. A flavor distinguishing certain wines. 


I f BOURD, V, n. [Fr. bourder.] To jest ; to joke 
“ I bourd and play.” Chaucer. 

fBOURD, t?. a. To address. Tuherville. 

t BOURD, n, [Fr. hourde.] A jest ; a joke. Spenser. 

For all thy jests and all thy merry bourd, Brayton. 

t BOURD’E^li w. A jester. Uuloet. 

t BOURD'ING-LY, ad. Sportively. Buloet. 

BOURGEOIS (bdrzh-wX'), n, [Fr.] A citizen. 

BOl'R-^EdlS' (biir-jbls') [bur-jbls', W. Sm , ; biir'- 
jbls, A’.], 71. [Fr. bourgeois,] A kind of print- 
ing type, larger than brevier, and smaller than 
long primer, as in the following line ; — 

A thing of beauty is a joy for ever. Keats. 

BOURGEOISIE (bdrzh-wa-ze'), n, [Fr.] 

1. The freedom of a city, or of citizens. 

2. The burgesses or burghers of a city. 

3. The middle classes of a country, especial- 

ly those dependent on trade, including bankers^, 
shippers, brokers, and professional men, with 
their families. Ogilvie. 

t BOIJR'^EQN (bUr'jun), V. n, [Fr. hourgeon7ier.] 
To sprout ; to shoot into branches. Dryden, 

II BOURN (bdrn cr bdrn) [born, W, J. Ja. Sm. R. 
C, 0 . ; bdrn, S. P, E. K,\ bdrn or bdrn, F.], n. 

1. [Fr. borne.] Abound; a limit. 

That undiscovered country, from whoso houm 

No traveller returns. Shak. 

2. [A. S. hurne\ Gael. ^ Scot. hu7'n.] A 
brook ; a rivulet. 

To gild the muttering bourm and pretty nils. JSrou'm. 

j0Sg» “ I have differed from Mr. Sheridan and Dr. 
Kenrick in the pronunciation of this word. They 
make it sound as if written boom ; but if my memory 
fail me not, it is a rhyme to inourii upon the stage, 
and Mr. Garrick so pronounced it.” Walker. 

II BOURN'LBSS, a. Having no bourn. Granger. 

B6UR*NON-fTE, n, {Miti.) A compound of sul- 
phur, lead, antimony, and copper ; — named 
after Count Bournon. Datia. 

BdURSE (bdrs), «, [Fr. hozirse, a purse.] An ex- 
change where merchants moot. —The French 
word, bozirsei is now more used than the Eng- 
lish form, burse. — See Burse. 

b6u§E (bdz), v. n. [Dut. buysett; Fr. 5oirc, to 
drink.] [j, boused ; pp. bousing, boused.] 
To drink intomperately or huishly. Spmser. 

f b6U!JE, or b6u2E, n. Liquor ; drink. Massinger. 

t b6u^E (bdz), v.a. To swallow. Sir T. Broime. 

BU^ST-RQ-PIIE'DON [l)bfist-ro-ftMon, Cl, P. Cyc. 
Branded bodst-rSfi^-dSn, (Sm.], n. [Gr, /^oHorpe* 
<p/,bov; Poti., an ox, and to turn.] A 

mode of writing, found in early Greek inscrip- 
tion.s, from right to left, and then turning from 
left to right, as an os; ploughs. Bosworth, 

b6u'§Y a. Drunken ; boosy. Dryden, 

B5l0rT, n. Jit. botta, a blow.] 

1. A trial ; an attempt ; a contest. llaUmell. 

Wlien do I begin my bloody bout, Percies Hel 

2. [A. S. bugati, to bend ; hogeht^ bent.] A 
turn ; a going and returning, as of a plough 
across a field ; as much of an action as is per- 
formed at one time. — See Bought. 

The prince has taken me in his train, so that 1 am In no 
danger of starving for this fniut. Ooldmisth. 

In notes with many a winding bout 
Of linked sweetness long drawn out. Mdton, 

b6u-tADE ' (bd-tad'), n. [Fr.] An act of capHce ; 
a whim ; a mney. Swift. 

BOUT' A NT, a. See Arc-boutant. 

t BOUTEFEU{hbt*fb)t n. [Fr.] An incendiary : 
— one who kindles feuds. Bacon. 

t b6u*TI-SALE n. A sale at a cheap 

rate, as booty is commonly sold. Sir J. Hayward. 

BOUTS-RlJfES (b8'r«-mfi*), w. p2. [Fr.] Rhynii«li 
to be filled up and made into verses, JbAnson, 

B6'vATB, n. [L. hovata ; boSf hovis^ an ox.] As 
much land as one yoke of oxen can plough in 
a year ; an ox-gang. Mum, 

BO'VEY-COAL. n. (Min.) A name applied to 
wood-coal found in abundance at Bovey Heath* 
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field, in England. Formations of this kind of 
coal are mucli more recent tkan those of min- 
eral coal. Huinble* 

tBO'Vl-F6RM, a. [L. bos, hovis^ an ox, and 
forma, form.] Formed like an ox. Cud worth, 

BO'VINE [ba'\ln, Sm. R , ; bo'vin, A'.], a, [Lon-L. 
bovinus ; bos, bovis, an ox.] Relating to bulls, 
oxen, and cows. P. Ci/c. 

b6\V, V, a, [A. S. huffan, to bend ; Dut. huigen ; 
Ger. hiegen,\ \i. bowed ; pp. BOWIXG, bowed.] 

3. To bend; to inflect ; to curve. 

Where the bowed welkin slow doth bend. Milton. 

2. To make to stoop or incline in token of 
respect or submission. ‘‘They botced them- 
selves to the ground before him.’* 2 Kings ii. 15. 

3. To turn'towards in condescension. 

In thee, O Lord, do I put my trust; . . . bow down thine 
ear to me , deliver me speedily. Pn. xxxu 1, 2. 

4. To depress ; to crush. 

And added woes may bow me to the ground. Pope, 
V, n, 1. To bend ; to be inflected. 

Like an ass, whose back w'ith ingots hows, Shak, 

2, To stoop ; to incline. 

The people bowed down upr kno"*! to ”*-*£*-. 

,/■/■ 'j * \ ■!. 

^ 3. To incline in token of respect or submis- 
sion. 

Wheresoe’er she turned her face, they bowed, Dt yden. 

b6W (bod), n, [Gael. bogha;'W, bw, bwa ; Scot. 
boo, — Ger. benge; Dan, huel\ 

1. An act of respect, reverence, or submis- 
sion. “ Obseq^uious bows,** Coioper, 

2. {Xaut,) The rounding part of a ship’s side 

forward, w^eie the planks arch in- 

wards, an-. ,*• ■I'Mi.ir ug where they close at the 
stem or prow. Falcotier. 

Bow of a ship, rhyming with cow.” Walker, 
So Sm. & Wb,, and so pionounccd by aeamon ; yet it 
IS placed under the other iironunciation of the word 
(bo) by S. P. J F, Ja. & K, 

BOW, n, [Goth, hingan, to bend ; A. S. hiiqan.'l 

1. An instrument for shooting arrows. “Take 
• • • thy quiver and thy boio,** Gm, xxvii. 3. 

’ 2. A rainbow. “ I do set my bow in the cloud 
... for a token of a covenant.” Gen, ix. 13. 

3. Any thing curved ; as, “ The how of a sad- 
dle, of a yoke, or of a knot.” 

4. (Mm,) The instrument with which the 
sound is made upon the strings of the viol, &c. 

t BOW‘ A-BLE (bd'Hfl), tt. Flexible. Wodroepke, 

b5W'— BeAB"^1R, n. An under oflicer of the for- 
est. Cowell, 

BOW'— b£i*L, n, A cockney ; — one born -vvitbin 
hearing of the Bow-bells, or the bells of Boto 
Church^, in London. Halliwell, 

BOW'-BENT (bs'bSnt), a. Crooked, like a bow. 

A sibyl old, bow-bent with crooked age. MiUon, 

B6w'-B(31?', n, A young archer; — an appella- 
tion for Cupid, “ His heart cleft with the blind 
how-boy* 8 butt-shaft.” Shah, 

BOW'-COM-PASS, n, 1. A beam of wood or brass, 
with three long screws that bend a lath of wood 
or of steel to any arch ; — used in describing 
segments of large circles. Weale. 

2, A small instrument used by draughtsmen 

for describing circles with ink. Francis, 

BO W— DRILL, n, A drill which is worked by a 
bow and string. Francis, 

fBOW'JgL, t?. a. To disembowel. Hall, 

bO\^' 5LLED (b’oh'eld), p, a. Having bowels or 
a belly : — having a cavity. Thomson, 

B01^'B:L-L£ss, a. Without tenderness or pity ; 
merciless. “ Bowelless unto others.” Brovme, 

BQ^^^*'^h^,n.pL [Fr,boya'Ux; It, bttdeUo,] 1, The 
intestines ; the inner parts, including the heart. 

Hft imote him therewith iix the fifth rib, and ahed out his 
bowels, 2 ^£»w. XX, 10. 

2, The interior part of any thing. “ In the 

bowels of the mountain.” Addison. 

3. The scat of pity or of kindness. 

Joseph made haste, fbx his bovxls did yearn up<m his 
brother’. Oen, xlui. SO. 

bOW'BR, n. 1. pBng. Sow.] One who bows. 

2. {Naut,) An anchor at the bow of a ship ; 


an anchor, the cable of which is bent and reeved 
through the hawse-hole. Dana, 

3. i^nat,) The flexor muscle. Spe?i8er, 

4, [A. S. bur, a cottage ; Ger. bauer,'] A 
small dwelling ; a cottage ; an abode. Spenser, 

5, t A retired chamber or room. Spenser, 

6. A place of shelter, or a shady recess in a 
garden. 

Hand in hand alone they passed 
On to their blissful bower, Milton 

BO^V'jpR, V, a. To embower ; to enclose. Shah. 

t BOlV'jpR, V, n. To lodge. Spenser. 

BOW'ER-IC, n, A well descended by steps. [In- 
dia.]’ IVeale, 

Bd^V'jpR-Y, a. Full of bowers ; shady. TickelL 

BOWGB, V, n. See Bouge. Johnson, 

BoW'GRACE, n. {Xaut.) A frame of old rope or 
junk, placed round the bows and sides of a ves- 
sel, to prevent ice from injuring her. Dana, 

BOW'— hAnd, 71. 1. (Archery.) The left hand, 

that holds the bow. Xares, Spenser, I 

2. (Mus.) The right hand, that draws the bow. 

BOW'I^l-KNIFE (ba'e-nlf), n, A large knife or 
dagger, used as a weapon, and carried by hunt- 
ers in the South-western part of the United 
States ; — so named from the inventor. Bartlett. 

BdW'lNG, p. a. Bending down ; making a bow. 

Bd'VV'lNG-LY, In a bending manner. Huloet, 

BOW'-KNOT (bd'nSt), n. A kind of loose knot, 
easily untied. Halliwell. 

BOWL (bol), n. [A. S. bolla ; Gael, bol ; Dan. 
bolle ; Sw. b^l ; W. huelhi, a round vessel.] 

1. A vessel to hold liquids, rather wide than 
deep. “ Give me a howl of wine.” Shah. 

2. The hollow part of any thing ; as, “ The 
bowl of a spoon.” 

II BOWL (bai), [bai, S. W. J. K, Sm* C, TFb, ; bohl, 
P. E. Ja. R, ; bbfil or bsi, F,], n. [Ger. boll ; 
Gael, ball; Corn, bolla ; It. balla; Sp. bolla ; Fr. 
bottle,] A round mass or ball of wood, general- 
ly used for play. Watts. 

ilKS* “ Many respectable speakers pronounce this 
word so as to rhyme with howl, the noise made by a 
dog. Dr. Johnson, Mr. Elphiuston, and Mr. Perry 
declare for it ; but Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Scott, Dr. Ken- 
rick, and Mr. Smith pronounce it as the vessel to hold 
liquor, rhyming with hole. I remember Jiaving been 
corrected by Mr. Garrick for pronouncing it like koiat, 
and am, upon the whole, of opinion, that pronouncing 
it as I hare marked it is the preferable mode, though 
the least analogical. But as the vessel has indispu- 
tably this sound, it is rendeimg the language still 
more irregular to give the ball a different one. The 
inconvenience of this irregularity is often perceived 
in the word bow. To have the same word signify 
different things is the fate of all languages ; but pro- 
nouncing the same word differently, to signify differ- 
ent things, is multiplying difficulties without neces- 
sity.” Walker, 

II BOWL (bol or bofil), v. a, p, BOWLED ; pp. BOWL- 
ING, BOWLED.] 

1. To roll as a bowl. Shah, 

2. To pelt with any thing rolled. Shah, 

II BOWL (bol orbd&l),®. To play at bowls. Shah. 

II BOWL'-Al-L^Y, n. Same as Bowling-alley. 

BOWL'D^R (bSl'der), n. (Geol.) A large, round 
stone ; a fragment or lump broken ofla rock or 
cliff, and bearir^g marks of abrasion and trans- 
port. Bowlders usually differ from the rocks 
they overlie, and are found on the surface of the 
ground, or embedded in the clays and sands of 
the diluvial formation, and often a great distance 
from the rock from which they were detached. 
— Written also boulder, Bratide. 

BOWL'DjpR, a. Applied to large, round stones, 
pebbles, or fragments of rocks, or to walls built 
with pebbles. Fraoicis, 

BdW'—LfiG, n, A crooked leg. Bp. Taylor, 

BO W'-LfiGGED (bS'lSgd), a. Having crooked legs. 

II BOWL'^R, or BdW^L'JgR, n. One who bowls, or 
plays at bowls. B* Jornon, 

BOW'L^ISS, a. Having no bow. PoUoh. 

BOW'LINB, or BOW'LINE, [ba'Ijn, K, Sm, JJ,; 

bbH'lin, S, W* J* J2- F , ; balm, Ja* C,], n, [Fr. 


houline,] (Xaut,) A rope leading forward from 
the leech of a square sail, to keep the leech 
well out when sailing close-hauled. 

On a bowline^ or on a taut bowline, said of a vessd 
when she is close-hauled. — bndle, the span 
on the leech of the sail to which the bowline is tog- 
gie<l- Dan%, 

BOWL'IjVG, or BoWl'ING, n. Bowline. — See 
Bowline. Harris, 

11 BOWL'JjJ^G, 71. The act or the art of throwing 

Sanderson, 

II BOWL'IXG— AL'L^JY, n, A place for bowling; 
a bowl-alley. Nares. 

II BO WL'ING-GREEN, n, A level piece of ground, 
kept smooth for playing with bowls. Bentley, 

II BOWL'lNG-GRot^ND, n. Bowling-green. 

B, Jonson, 

BOW'MAN, 71 . ; pi. bow^men. An archer. 

The noise of the horsemen and howni&u Jer. iv. 29. 

BoW'MAN, n. (Naut.) One who rows at the bow 
of a boat ; a bow-oar. Smart, 

BO W'— OAR, 71, (Naut.) A bowman. Clarke, 

BOW'NET, 71. A net made of twigs bowed. Todd, 

BOW 'PEN, n. A metallic pen for ruling. Clarke. 

BOvt^'PIECE, n, A piece of ordnance carried in. 
the bow of a ship. Smart. 

BOW'— S A w, n, A saw with a narrow blade, used 
for cutting wood into curves. Weale. 

BOv^SE, V. n. (Naut.) To haul or pull upon a 
tackle. Falconer, 

BOW'— SEIOT (bo'sliSt), n. The space which an 
arrow shot fiom a bow may pass. Gen. xxi. 16. 

BOW'SPRIT (lio'aprit), w, [Dut. boegspriet ; Vv. 
beaupre; bow and sprit.] (Naut.) A boom or 
spar which projects over the stem of a vessel to 
carry the sail forward: — sometimes written 
boUsprit, 

t B5 \Vs'SBN (bbfi'sn), v. a. To drench. Carew. 

BOW'STEiNG, 71, 1. The string of a bow. “ Cu- 
pid’s howsiH7xgJ* Shah 

2. An instrument for strangling, in Turkey. 

BOW'STRIng, t?. a. To strangle or execute with 
the bowstring. Byron, 

BOW'STEInGED, a. Having a bowstring, Ed. Rev, 

BOW'-WIn'DOW, n. (Arch.) A window pro- 
jecting from the general face of a building, of a 
curved or polygonal form, and having its base 
on the ground : — called also bay-window. — 
See Bay-window. F)*ancis, 

BOW'— WbW, n. The loud bark of a dog. Booth, 

t b 5 W'YBR (bs'ycr), n, 1. One who uses a bow ; 
an archer ; a bowman. Drydeti, 

2. A maker of bows. Ascham, 

BOx, n. [Gr. irU^os ; L. bitxits, a box-tree, or box- 
wood; A. S. «§■ Sp. box; Dut. bux; Fr. 

(Bof.) An evergreen shrub, whose wood, very 
hard and smooth, is much used by wood en- 
gravers and in the manufacture of musical and 
mathematical instruments, combs, knife-han- 
dles, &c. ; Bnxus sempervirens, A dwarf va- 
riety is cultivated in gardens as an c^ing to 
borders. Loudon, 

b5x,* n, [A. S. box ; Gael, hoesa ; Dut. htis ; Ger. 
bhehse ; W. blweh,] 

1. A case made of wood or other material. 

2. The quantity of any thing contained in a 

box. “ A box of oranges.” Craig. 

3. A money-chest. Spe7i$er, 

4. An enclosure with seats, in the playhouse 

“ The boxes and the pit.” Dry den, 

5. The driver’s seat on a stago-coach. Craig. 

6. A hollow tube in a pump, closed by a valve. 

7. A cylindrical hollow iron in the nave of 
wheels, in which the axle turns. 

8. (Carp.) A trough for cutting mitres. 

9. A present ; as, “ A Christmas box** 
“ Pillemaille* such a box as our London pren- 
tices beg withal before Christmas,” Cotgrave. 

Bez drain, wo. underground drain, buiU ofbnck and 
stone, and of a rectangular section. WeeUe, 

b6x, 71. [Ger. pochen, to beat ; W. boch, the 
cheek.] A blow on the head or ear, given by 
the hand. Addison, 
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B6X, «. tt. [l. BOXED ; pp, BOXING^ BOXB .] 

Soxed in a chair the beau impatient eits. SwifU 

1. To strike with the hand. “ They hoou her 

about the ears.*^ North* 

2. To enclose as in a box. 

7\> box a tree, to make an incision so as to allow 
the sap to escape. 

Toboxtheeompa<^s, to lehearse the thirty -two points 
of It in then proper order. 

BOX, r. n. To fight tvith the fist. V Estrange, 

BOX'EN (bSk'sn), a, 1. Made of box, “ Boxen 
hautboy.” Gay. 

2. Rcaembling box. ** hue.” Dryden. 

B^X'jpR, n. One who bo.xes; a pugilist. Churchill, 

BOx'hAUL, a. (Naiff.) To wear a vessel by 
backing the hoad-sails. Dana. 

BOX'H.\UL-lNG, n, {Naut.) The act of wearing 
a vessel by backing the head-sails. 

BOX'ING, n. 1. The act of fighting with the fist. 

2. pL {Arch.') The cases into uhich the shut- 
ters of a window are folded. GiHU. 

3. pi. {Among millers.) Coarse flour sepa- 
rated in the process of bolting. Brands. 

bOX'ING, p. a. 1. Putting into a box. 

2. Fighting with the fist. 

Br)XTR-ON (-X-urn), n. A holloiv flat-iron which 
is heated by something put in it Bimmons. 

BOX'TIIORN, n (Bot.) The English name of 
the genus of plants Lycium. Craig. 

BOX'— TREE, «. {Bot ) The English name of the 
genus of plants Bvxus. — See Box. Loudon* 

BOX'WOOB (-wfid), n. The fine, hard-giaincd 
wood of the box-tree ; — much used by wood- 
engravers and for musical instruments. Craig 

b6'^, n. {Johnson gives Ger. huhe, and says, ** The 
etymology is not* agreed on.” — Gr. ^olirnii 

(Spartan woep. XV. ; L. puer, pupits ; Fr. 

page. — Ger. btebe; Dan. pog i Sw. poihe . — 
W. hachgen ; Gael, hoban ; Arm. bonbon . — Pers- 
huch. — ’HalliineU and. XVright ** Boye, A. S , 

a lad servant ” ; yot the word hoye is not found 
in the A. S. Dictionary of Lye, nor in that of 
Bosworth. — In the Manks language the word 
for hoy is bicoie, being substantially the same 
word.] A male child ; a male person or youth 
under tjio age of puberty ; — sometimes used in 
contempt for a young man. 

To beggars and to boys. Piere Plovgbnwn. 

Bot", V. a. To treat or represent in the manner 
of an boy, [ii.] 

And T shall see 

Some squcalcilng Cleopatra boy my gt outness. Sfiok. 

B n. A Greek or a Muscovite nobleman j 

or grandee. Crabb. ' 

BOYJicr {hs-ys'), n. [Fr.] (Fort.) A ditch cov- 
ered with a parapet, serving as a communication 
between two trenches. Glos. of Mil. Terms. 

a, IJndisccrning, like a boy. **So 
boyblind and foolish.” Beati. ^ FI. 

^Qf'llOOD (boX'htid), n. The state of being a hoy^. 
** Dook at him in his boyhood.** 

BCt'fSH, a, 1. Belonging to a boy. « Even from 
my boyish days.” Bhak. 

2. Childish; puerile. 

Young men take up some English poet without knowing 
wherein he isdeftcllve, whero . , , boyim and tnfilng. JJrifdvn. 

BO^^ISH-LY, ad* In a boyish manner; childishly. 

Bdi?^lSH-NftSS, «. The manners of a boy ; child- 
ishness. Hherwood. 

B^Y'TijiM, n. 1. Puerility ; childishness. Dryden. 

2, The state of being a boy, “ The hoyhm 
of the brothers,” IVarton. 

B6tN, n. A vat or tub used in making cheese, 
&c, London. 

BO'^'HUfr, n. The state or quality of being a 
boy; boyhood, [r.] Beaumont. 

(boJa'pia), n. The play of a boy ; 
boyish sport. Beau. ^ FI. 

BB.\-BAN'T|NE,«. {Oeog.) Belonging to Brabant. 

t BBAB'BhB, », A brawl ; a clamorous contest. 
** In the streets ... in private brMle** Bhak. 


t BRAB'BLE, V. n. [Dut. brahhelen, to stammer.] 
To clamor ; to wrangle. Sidney. 

t BRAb'BLE-M^^NT, m. Contentious language ; a 
noisy quarrel ; a brabble. Holland. 

fBRAB'BLJgill, n. A clamorous fellow. Shak. 

I BRAB'BLTNG, n. The act of clamoring. “The 
brabbling of Tyndale’s tongue.” Sir T. More, 

BRAb'B 1 . 1 NG-LY, ad. In a brabbling manner. 
“ Neither bitterly nor brabbling ly.** Jewel. 

BRAC'CATE, o. [L. braccee, breeches \ hracafus, 
breeched.] {Ornith.) Having the feet concealed 
by feathers descending from the tibiae. Braude. 

BRACE, V. a. [Sp. braceav, Fr. hrasser.] [f. 
BRACED ; pp. BRACING, BRACED.] 

1 . To bind; to tie up closely with bandages. 

The women of CHna, by bracing them from infancy, have 
very little feet. Locke. 

2 . To strain up ; to make tense ; as,“ To b7‘ace 
\ drum.” 

3. To supply with braces or with what may 
j ive strength ; as, “ To brace a beam.” 

4 . {Naut.) To turn horizontally, as a yard. 

To brace vqi, (IN'aut.) to lay tho yard more fore-aud- 

at I. — To brace in, to lay it nearer athwart-sliips . — To 
bn\ce to, to brace the head yards a little aback, in 
talking Of wearing. Dana. 

BRACE, n. 1. [L.bracMuin\ Fr. Sms.] A cinc- 
timt; a bandage. ^ Johnson. 

2 . That which holds any thing tight. “ The 

of a war-drum.” ^ Derham. 

3. pi Straps for supporting a carriage. 

4. pi. Straps or strings for suppoitmg trou- 

I sers, or keeping tight any part of dress ; sus- 
penders. 

[ 6 . Armor for the arm. Shu/c. 

I e. Two of the same kind ; a couple ; a pair. 

“ Fifty brace of pheasants.” Addison. 

I 7. (Arch.) An inclined piece of timber placed 
near and across the angles in the frame of a 
building, in order to strengthen it. When it 
abuts against a rafter it is usually called n strut. 

, Brande. 

8 . {Printing.) A crooked line [j], enclos- 

ing a passage *or lines which ought to be taken 
together, as in a triplet. JoJmso7i. 

9 . {Mech.) A curved instrument of iron or 

wood, to receive and move small boring tools 

called bitts. Francis. 

10 . {Naut.) One of the ropes by which a 

yard is turned about. Dana. 

Syn. — See Bair. 

BRACED, a. {Tier.) Noting charges 7 

when folded or interlaced to- 

BRACE'L^IT [bras'lft, 'PV. P. J. E. 

F. Ja. IC Sm. R. XVb . ; bras'l^t, 

N.], n. [Fr. h'acelet, from L. 
hrachium, arm-— W. breichkdT\ 

1 . An ornament for the arm. B. Jonson. 

2. A piece of defensive armor anciently used 

to cover the arm ; bracer. Phillips, 

BRA'CgIR, n. 1 . One that braces or binds. 

2. A cincture ; a bandage* Wiseman. 

3. An astringent medicine. Johnson. 

4. Armor for the arm ; bracelet. 

tliKm his arm he wore a gay bracer. 

And by hiu aide a eworU and a buckler. Ckawer. 

t BRAch, } ; Fr. irojwe,] 

tBRACIIE, J 

1 . A bitch hound- Button. 

2. A pointer or setting dog. Skak. 

BRAOniAI* (hriik'yal or bra'kf-aO [biak'y^l, »S. IF. 

J. E. F. Ja. K. O * ; byitkVl^ii D . ; *S>».], 

a. [Gr. the arm ; I 4 . brachium.y Be- 

longing to the arm ; as, “ Brachial nerves, ves- 
sels,” &c. Brande. 

BRA£JH'J-ATB, a. (Bot.) Having arms 
or branches usually placed opposite to 
each other, nearly at right angles with a 
the main stem, and crossing each other 
alternately. Lottdon. " 

BRAjOH' 1 -Q-P 6 D, «. (Zodl.) One of the order 
Braohiepoda. 

BRAjCH- 1 - 6 p' 0 -I>j^, fi. [Gr. 0pax(*7v, an arm, and 
itobi, vobdi, a foot.1 (Zool.) An order of aceph*- 
alous inequilateral bivalve iuollu.shs, having two 
long, fleshy, ciliated, spiral arms. Brande, 


BrAcH'MAN (bra'm^n), n. A Hindoo priest. 
See Bbamin. 

BRAjGH'Y-cAT-A-L£C'TJC, n. [Gr. ^pa^bs, short, 
and Kara^ijKriKosf deficient,] {Pros.) A verse 
■wanting two syllables. Brande, 

BRA-jDH'^’G'RA-PH^R, n. A short-hand -writer ; 
a stenographer ; a stenographist. Gayton, 

BRA-JDHYG'RA-PHY (bra-kjg'ra-f?), n. [Gr. fSpn* 
short, and ypa^puj, to wiite.] The art of 
writing in short-hand or by abbreviations ; ste- 
nography. Granville. 

BRA-jCIl’fL'O-GY, n. [Gr. short, and ’Aoyoq, 

discourse,] Cfoncise or laconic speech. Crabb. 

BRA-GHlJ'P'T^lR-OUS, a. [Gr. 09axf^, short, and 
TTT-^fjoi/, awing.] ( Short-winged. Smart. 

BRA-jCHYs'TO-CHRONE, n. [Gr. short- 
est, and ;:cPdvo 5 , time.] {Geom!) A curve which 
possesses this property, that a body setting ouf 
from any point, as A, and impelled solely by 
the force of gravity, will reach, another point of 
it, as B, in a shorter time than it < K1 c'l 
the same point by following any other path. It 
is called also the curve of quickest descent, and 
is the same as the cycloid. Davies ^ Peel 

BRAC'ING, p. a. 1. Making tense ; binding. 

2. Invigorating; as, ** A braci?ig air.** 

BRACK, w, [A. S. hracan, to break ; Dut. hreuk, 
a fracture.] A bieach; a break; a flaw; a 
crack. “ A brack in the stufl.” Bmu. ^ FL 

BRAck'EN (brSLk'kn), w. A fern ; a brake. [North 
of Eng. and Scot.] JIalliwelL Craig. 

BRACK'^IT, 11 . [Gr. 0pax,i(t>v, an arm ; L.6mcA«- 
iem; It. hraccio.J 

1. {Arch. & Mech.) A stay or support for 
slioUes, busts, shafting, &c., placed against the 
wall. “ Shelves laid upon bracket^.** Mortimer. 

2. {Skip-building.) One of the short crooked 
timbers used to support the gratings of a ship. 

Falconer. 

3. {Gwinery.) The check of the carriage of 

a mortar. Crabb. 

4. pi. {Pri?iting.) Hooks [ thus ] to encloho 
something; — called also crotchets, 

BRACK'IIT, V. a. \i. BRACKETED ; pp, BRACKET- 
ING, BRACKETED.] To cnclosc in, or connect, 
by brackets. Barker. 

BrAcK'ET-ING, n. {Arch.) The series of wooden 
jibs used for supporting cornices executed in 
plaster. Ogilvie. 

BRAcK'ISH, a. [Dut. ^ Dan. h'ak, saltish.] (Salt- 
ish ; somewhat salt. Bacon. 

BRAcK'JSH-NEss, n. Saltness in a small dcgi*ee. 

fBRACK'’Y, «. Brackish. Drayton. 

BRACT, n. [L. bractea, a thin leaf of metal, gold 
leaf.] {Bot.) The last leaf, leaflet, or sot of 
leaves, that intervenes between the true leaves 
and the calyx of a plant; the leaf at the base 
of a flower on the outside of the calyx. P. Oyc, 

BRAC*TE-M,n. (Bot.) [L. pi., thin 
leaves of metaLi Leaves at the base 
of a flower ; bracts. 

BRAc'TJP-AE, a. (Bot.) Furnished with "v 
bracts; ijractcato. Brande. 

BRAC'TP-ATE, a. (Bot.) Bractcal. Craig 


BRAC'TP-ATE, a. (Bot.) Bractcal. Craig 

BrAc'T^I-O-dAte, a. (Bot.) Noting plants 
which have little bracts. Brande. 

BRAd^ [A. S.] An initial syllable signifying 
broad ; as, Bm^fford, broad ford. Gibson. 

BRAD, n. [A. S, bra>d, that which i« sprt^ad; 
Dan. brand, a prick.] A sort of nail having a 
slight projeetion on one side, at the upper end, 
instcaa of a round head with a shoulder. Moxon. 

BRAd'-Awl, n. The smallest boring tool used 
by a carpenter. Weak. 

BRAD'Y-p6d, n, [Gr. Ppaibs, slow, and rtobt, 
iredds/a foot.] (Zonl.) One of a family of eden- 
tate mammals, including the two-toed and 
three-toed sloths. Brande. 

BRAg, V. n. [Dut. hraggeren ; Old Fr. hragmur ; 
Gael, brag.l [i. BUAaoED ; pp. bragging, 
braoobd;] 


[l. RUAGOED ; pp. BRAGGING, 
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BRAG 

To boast; to vaunt: — with, of before the 
thing boasted. Shak. 

” Verona 6ra7s of him 

To be a virtuous and vreU-govcrued youth Shak. 

BRAG, n. 1. A boast ; a vaunt. SJiak. 

2. The thing boasted. “Beauty is nature’s 

brag:* Milton, 

3. A game at cards. Chambers, 

+ BRAG, a. Proud; boasting. Bale, 

BRAG-GA-D6'CI-6 (-do'sh§-o), n, [From Spen- 
ser’s Vain-glorious knight, Braggadocchio, 
Todd, It. bra'cacdo,'] A boaster. Dryden, 

t BRAG'GAR-DISE, n. A bragging. Minsheu, 

f BRAG'GAR-dI^M, n. Boastfulness. Shak, 

BRAG'GART, n, [Gael. bragair\ It. bravaccio\ 
Old Fr. hragard^ A vain boaster. 

'i'l'ic p' o j I I'l ■'!/■* : ii a Shak, 

BRAg'GART, a. Boastful; vainly ostentatious. 
“ The 'strutting and lying independence of a 
braggart philosophy.” Burke, 

BRAG'GjjglR, n. [Old Fr. bragueur^ One who 
brags ; a boaster. Bale, 

t BRAG 'GET, n, [W. htagody or hragawd.} A 
sweet drink ; a kind of mead. Chaucer, 

BRAg'GIKG, p, a. Boasting ; praising one’s self. 

Thou coward I art thou 6? agging to the atara ? Sfiak, 

BRAg'GING, n. The act of boasting. “His 

menacing and bold bragging Hall. 

BRAG'GtNG-LY, ad, Boastingly. Maine, 

t BRAG'LESS, a. Without a boast. Shak, 

t BRAg'LY, ad. In a marmer to boast of ; finely. 

How braglg it begins to bud I Spenser, 

BRAH 

brA 

-See Bhamini- 
P. Cyc, 

BRAH'M^iN, n. Same as Brahmin, 

BR.^II-MAn'IC, a. Braminical. Coleridge, 

BRAH'MIN, n. A Hindoo priest ; one of the first 
of the four castes of the Hindoos. — See Bra- 

MIN. 

BRAID (brad), v, a. [A. S. bredan; But. hrey- 
den,'] [t. BRAIDED ; pp, braiding, braided.] 
To weave together; to plat; to intertwine, 
“ Osier wands braided into a basket.” Boyle, 

BRAID, n, A texture ; something braided ; a knot. 
“ Twisted braids of lilies.” Milton. 

t BRAID, a. [A. S. breeds deceit.] Crafty; de- 
ceitful. “ Since Frenchmen are so braid'* Shak, 

t BRAID, n, A start, as from sleep. Sackville, 

t BRAID, <o,a, [Goth- bngda; Icel. bregda, to 
reproach.] To upbraid ; to reproach. Huloet. 

BRAIL (bral), n, (iSTaw^.) One of the small ropes 
by which the lower corners of fore-and-aft sails 
are hauled up. Dana, 

BRAIL'~0P, V, a, {Kant.) To haul up by the 
brails. Mar. Diet. 

BRAIN, n, [A. S. hreegen\ But. & Frs. 5mn,] 

1. The soft, whitish mass, enclosed in the cav- 
ity of the skull, in which the nerves and spinal 
marrow terminate, and which is regarded as the 
seat of sensation and reflection. 

2. The understanding; — in this sense usu- 
ally plural. 

O that men should put an enemy in their mouths to steal 
away their hrainsl 


I AH' HA, I {Hindoo Myth,) The first person 
lA'JVI^, ) of the trinity j the creator. Ency. 


BRAH-MA'IC, a, Braminical. 
CAL. 


3. Fancy ; imagination, [r.] Abp, Smdys, 
BRAIN, ' 0 , a, 1. To dash out the brains. Dryden, 

2. Hh-To imd er stand. TVis t. niTT nitr- 


2, fTo understand, 
pose.” 


That brain'd my pur- 
Shah, 


BRAINED (brand or bra'nfd), a. Furnished with 
brains. “ Brained like us.” Shak, 

BRAIN'-FJB-VER, n. {Med,) An inflamnoation of 
the brain ; phrenitis. Booth. 

BRAIN'ISH, a. Hot-headed ; furious, [r.] Shak, 
BRAIN'LESS, a. Without brains ; silly. Hooker, 
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BRAIN'— PAn, n. The skull, containing the brain. 
“ In the brain-pan or skull,” Holland. 

Perplexing; harassing 
Phillips, 


BRAIN'-EACK-IXG, a, 
the mind. 


BRAIN'SiCK, a. Diseased in the understanding ; 
deranged. Skak. 

BRAIN'-SICK-LY, ad. Weakly ; headily. Shak. 

BRAIN'-SICK-NESS, n. Sickness of the brain ; 
indiscretion ; giddiness. Holla^id. 

BRAIN'-SPIJN, a. Spun out of the brain. Hare, 

BRAIRD, n. {Scot.) [A. S. brord, the first spire 
of grass, com, &c.] The springing up of seeds, 
or sprouting of grain. Jamieson. 

BRAirD, V. n. To spring up, as seeds. Loudon. 

BRAIT (brat), n. A name given by jewellers to 
the rough diamond. Crahh. 

t BRAKE, i, from break now broke. See Break, 

brake, n. [Ban. br<pk. See Break.] 

1. An instrument for dressing hemp or flax. 

2. {Agnc.) A heavy harrow'. Brande. 

3. A machine for confining horses while they 
are shod. “ Set up in a brake,*' ^ B, Jonson, 

4. A carriage used for breaking in horses. 

6. A shai*p bit or snaffle. 

Like as the brake within the rider’s hand. Lord Surrey. 

6. A baker’s kneading trough. Johnson. 

7. An old instrument of torture. Jlollinshed. 

8. {Mech.) An apparatus used for retarding 
the motion of a wheel by friction on its pe- 
liphery. 

9. [L. brachium^ an arm.] {Haut^ A han- 
dle by which a ship-pump is worked. Dana, 

10. [Fr. braquer, to point, as a cannon.] 
{Mil.) That part of a military engine or battery 
by which it is turned to any paiticular point : — 
a battering engine. 

Not rams nor mighty brakes nor slings alone. Fair/(xx. 

BRAKE, n, [W. brig, a twig or shoot ; Ban. hregne, 
a fern.] 

1. {BotJ} A species of fern ; Pteris aquilina. 

Loudon, 

2. A thicket of brambles or brakes. “ The 

deer has sought the brake." W. Scott, 

BRAKE'MAN, n, ; pi. beIke'm^in, One who tends 
a brake on a railroad car. Hale, 

brake'— WHEEL, n. A wheel acted upon by a 
brake. Weale. 

BRA'KY, a. Full of brakes ; thorny. Bp, Hall. 

BRAm'BLE (bram'bl), n, [A. S. hrembel\ Ban. 
brarnbeer ; Sw. hrornbitr ; Ger. brombeere,’] 

1. A class of spiniferous shrubs, of which the 

blackberry is an example ; Riibus. Loudon. 

2. Any rough, prickly shrub. Shak, 

3. A bird. — See Brambling. Booth. 

BRAM'BLB-BfiR'RY, n, A prickly plant, and its 
fruit; blackberry.* “Cornels and bramble-ber- 
ries," Dryden, 

BRAm'BLE-BI^SH, n. A collection of brambles 
growing together. Craig, 

BRAm'BLBD (bi«Lm'bld), <1. Overgrown with bram- 
bles. “ Upon the brambled floor.” Warton, 

BRAm'DLE-FInoh, n. Brambling, a species of 
finch: — the Fringilla montifringilla of Lin- 
naeus. 

BRAm'BLE-NST, n. A net to catch birds. Craig, 

BRAH'BLING, n, A bird; the mountain chaf- 
finch : — called also bramble. Bewick, 

BRAm'BLY, a. Full of brambles. Sherwood, 

BRA^MIN [br&'mjn, Ja, Sm, R . ; bram'in or bra'- 
njjn, K . ; bittm'in, WbJ], n, A Hindoo priest ; 
one of the sacerdotal caste of Hindostan ; — al- 
so written brachman, brahman, and brahmin, 

BRA-mIN'I-CAL, a. Relating to the Bramms. 

BRAn, 71, [Gael, bran ; Fr. bran,'] The husk or 
covering of wheat and other grain, which im- 
mediately covers the kernel ; the refuse of sift- 
ed meal, Shak. 

BRAN'CARD (biilng'kard), n, pPr.] A horse-lit- 
ter ; a hand-barrow. Coigraive, 

branch (12), n, [Gr, 0paxl^v, the arm; L. 
hrachium, the arm ; It, brmoa ; Fr, hranche,'] 

1. The shoot or bough of a tree ; a limb. 


ff. BRANCHED ; pp. BRANCHING, 
To spread in branches, or into 


2. The offshoot of any thing, as of a stag’s 
horn, a candlestick, a river, a mniily, &c. 

3. Any distinct article or portion ; a section ; 

a subdivision. “The several branches of jus- 
tice and charity.” Tillotson. 

4. (A'att^.) The commission of a pilot of the 
hi'iho'it grade : — sometimes called ei full branch, 
ill d;"! met 1(111 from the warrant granted to ap- 
prentices or subordinate pilots, which restricts 
them to vessels of a certain draught. [U. S.] 

Soule, 

5. pi. {Arch.) The ribs of groined arches, 
branch, i\ n, 

BRANCHED.] 
separate parts ; to snoot out. Bacon, 

To branch off, to form branches ; to diverge. — Tb 
blanch out, to speak (iiffusively, ,Sddison, 

branch, V, a, 1. To divide or form as into 
branches. Branched into oandB." Bacon, 

2. To adorn with needlework, representing 
flowers and sprigs. 

The train whereof loose far behind her strayed, 

Branched with gold and pearl most richly wrought. Spender, 

BRANCH'-CHtrCK, n, {Mech.') A chuck formed 
of four branches, turned up at the ends, and 
each furnished with a screw. Craig, 

BRANCHED'-WORK (brdnsht'wUrk), n, {Arch.) 
The carved or sculptured leaves and branches 
on monuments and friezes. Craig. 

BRANCn'jgR, n, 1. One that forms blanches. 
“ A speedy spreader and hrancher." Wotton. 

2. {Falconry.) A young hawk, or other bird 
which begins to go from branch to branch. Orabb, 

BRANrn'9-RY, n. The vascular parts of fruits ; 

a system of branches. Chambers, 

B1iAn'j0HI-AL, a, (Ich,) Relating to the bran- 
chiiie or gills. Brande. 

BrAj^'CHL-AS, n. pi, [L., from Gr. 

{Irk.) Tlie gills of aquatic animals. Brande. 

BRANCH'J-n£ss, n. The quality of being 
branchy ; fulness of branches. S/ierwooa, 
BRAncH'ING, p, a. Extending in, or having, 
branches. “ Branching palm.” Mi ion. 

BRAnch'ING, n. The act of forming branches ; 
ramification. “The sciences with their nu- 
merous branchings," Watts. 

BRAn'jCIH-O-P^D, n. {ZoOl.) One of the Bran- 
chiopoda, * Brande, 

BRAjr-eBf-6P' 0-r>4, n. pi. [Gr. j^pdyxia, Jiills, 
and TToOs, ?ro5ac, a foot.] (ZofJ.) A family of 
crustaccous animals in which the locomotive or- 
gans fulfil the function of gills. Van Der Hoeren, 

BRAN-£:ill-6s'Tjg:-GAN, n. [Gr. gJiU, 

and ariyw, to cover.] {Ich.) One of a tribe of 
cartilaginous fishes, as the sturgeon. Bra?ide. 

BRAN-jGHI-6s'T5:-GO0S, a. {Ich.) Having cov- 
ered gills, as some fishes. Pennant, 

BRANCH'L^iSS, a. Having no branches. Shak. 
BKAnch'LPT, n. A little branch, Crahh. 

BRAncH'-PI-LOT, w. {Naut.) A pilot who has 
a full branch. — See Branch, 
branch 'Y, a. Full of branches; spreading. 
“ Loppings of a branchy tree.” Watts. 

BRAND, n. 1. [A. S. brand ; hyrnan, to burn ; 
Ger., But., ^ Sw. hrand.^Fv.hrandon,'] A piece 
of wood partly burnt ; a burning stick. “ Like 
a brand plucked out of the fire,” Rogers, 

2. A mark made by a hot iron ; as, “ A h'and 
upon a cask.” 

3. A stigma ; a mark of infamy ; — from burn- 
ing criminals wdth a hot iron. Bacon. 

4. [Goth. ^ Icel. brandur; It. brando.) A 
sword : — used chiefly in poetry. 

Th^, lookicj: back, all the easteTji tide beheld 
Of ParadUc, bo late their happy Beat, 

Waved over by that fisming f/rand, MUton, 

brand, V. a, p. branded; pp. branding, 
BRANDED.] 1. To mark with a hot iron ; as, 
“ To brand a criminal.” 

2. To mark, in a bad sense ; to stigmatize. 

All wit which borders upon proftmenew deserves to b« 
breended for fblly. IBltotgon, 

BRAND'JPR, n, 1, One that brands; — a name 
given to a gridiron in Scotland. ^ Craig. 

2. {Oer. Vnirersities.) A name applied to a 
student during his second term. LongfeUow. 
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BRANDGOOSE 


BRAWN 


BRAnd'g66se, n* See Bbant, and Brent. 

brandling, a. Marking with a brand. 

brand 'JNG-IR-ON (-i'urn), n. An iron to brand 
with ; a brand-iron. * Loudon. 

BRAjsD'-IR-ON (-I'urn), [A. S. hrand-isen.'\ 

1. A branding-iron. Craig. 

2. A trivet or tripod to set a pot upon, Huloet. 

BRAn'DJSH, V. a. [It. brandire; Fr. brmidirt 
brandissant.] [t. brandished ; pp, bran- 
dishing, BRANDISHED.] 

1. To flourish as a weapon ; to wave or shake. 

When I shall bi'aridiah my sword before them. 

Lzek. zxxii. 10. 

2. To play with^ to flourish. Locke. 

BRAn'DJSH, «, A flourish with a weapon^ or 
something held in the hand. “ Brandishes of 
the fan.*’ Tatler, 

BRAN'DJSH-lglilj Oiie who brandishes. “ Those 
brandish€7's of spears.** Chapman. 

BRAn'DISH-ING, p. a. Flourishing or waving as 
with a weapon. 

+ BRAN^DLE (bran'dl), «?. n. [Fr. hrandiller.'] To 
shake. Cotgrave. 

ERAnd'LING, 71. A kind of worm used for bait. 
“The lobwoim and the brandling.'' Walton. 

BRAnd'— NEW, a. New, as from the fire or forge ; 
quite new. Ross. 

BRAn'DRJTH, m. a fence round the mouth of a 
well. Fi'ancis. 

BRAn'D Y, n. [Ger. branntweini burnt wine ; Dut. 
brandewijn^ Ban. hra:ndevnn\ Fr. branderin."] 
A spirituous liquor obtained by the distillation 
of wine, or of the refuse of the wine-press ; the 
alcoholic portion of wine, colored bro'vvn by car- 
amel or burnt sugar. This name is also applied 
to the spirit obtained by distilling the ferment- 
ed juice of apples, peaches, and other fruits be- 
sides the grape. Brands. 

BRAN'D Y— FRtJlT, n. Fruit preserved in brandy, 
to which sugar is usually added. ^ OgiUie. 

BRAN'DY-WINE, n. Brandy. Wisemaii. 

BRAN'GLB (brtlng'gl)- v, n. [Perhaps corrupted 
from wrangle brankr^ to shake. To 

bratiglSf in Scotch, means to shake. Ja^nieson.l 
To wrangle ; to squabble, [r.] Bp. IIccli. 

BRAN'GLE (brftng'gl), n. Squabble ; wrangle. 

t BRAn'GLE-m£nt (brang'gl-niSnt), n. A wran- 
gle. Same as Branglb. JohnsoJt. 

BRAn'GLBEj One who brangles or quarrels. 

BRAn'GL|NG, n. Quarrel, [r.] Whitlock, 

BRAnk, n. 1. Buckwheat. Mortimer. P. Cyc. 

2, A halter or bridle ; — an instrument for- 
merly used for punishing scolds. Halliwell. 

BRANKS, ». The mumps. [Scot.] Hohlyn. 

BRANK'— <7R-SINE, w. {Bof.) A plant; Branca 
ursina. — See Bear’s-brbecii. Booth. 

BRAN'LIN, Afish of the salmon ]dndL.Ckambe7's. 

BRAN ~NE^V, a. Quite new ; — corrupted from 
brand-new. Todd. 

BRAn'NY, a. Consisting of, or resembling bran. 

“ Covered with white branny scales,” Buloet. 

t BRAN'SLE, or BRAN'SEL, n. [Old Fr. bra?islc.’] 
A kind of dance. Spensei^. 

BRANT, a. Steep. — See Brent. [Local, Eng.] 

BRAnt, n. A species of goose.' — See Brent. 

BRAnt'— p6x, n. A small species of fox. Booth. 

BRAn^U-LAB, cb. Kelating to the brain ; cerebral. 
[r.] N. B^di. Rev. 

BRA'i^EN (bra'zn), a. See Brazen. Johnson. 

BE Ash, a. Hasty; rash. Grose. — In some parts 
of the XJ. S-, it is used as a colloquial word in 
the sense of bnttls ; easy to break. Bickering. 

BRASH, n. {Geol.) The mass of broken and an- 
gular rocks which often underlie alluvial depos- 
its. Lyell, 

BBA^I^I]g:R (bra'zli^r), n. [dras.?.] 1. An artificer 
who works in brass. 
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2. [Fr. brasier,2 A pan to hold coals : — writ- 
ten also brazier. Arbuthfiot. 

BR^-§iL' (bra-zSlOyW. See Brazil. Johnson. 

brass (12), 71. [A. S. brees ; W. pres.'\ 

1. A factitious metal, of a yellow color, being 

an alloy of copper and zinc. [Used for copper, 
Deut. viii. 9, and Matt. x. 9.] Brands. 

2. Impudence; boldness. Joh7ison. 

BRAS'SA^E, n. A sum formerly levied to defray 
the expense of coinage. Brands. 

BRAS 'S ART, «. The piece, in plate armor, which 
protected the upper arm, between the shoulder- 
piece and the elbow. Bi'ande. 

ERASES n. pi. {Arch.) Sepulchral plates, gen- 
erally sunk into a fiat ^ave-stone, with an in- 
scription, effigy, armorial bearing, or other de- 
vice engraved upon it, Craig. 

BRAS'S^IT, n. The casque or head-piece of ar- 
mor. Craig. 

BRAss— HOOFED (-hdft), a. Shod with brass. 

Pope. 

BRAs*SI-C 4, n. [L., a cabbage \ Celt, bresic."] 
{^Bot.)' A genus of plants extensively cultivated 
in agriculture, comprising cabbage, cauliflower, 
broccoli, borecole, rape, turnip, &c. Loudo7i. 

BRAss'I-NJSsS, n. Some quality of brass ; a re- 
semblance of brass. Joh7isQn. 

BRAsS'— PAVED, a. Firm as brass. Spenser. 

brass'- VI^'A g^ED (bris'viz'ajd), a. Impudent. 
“ That brass-visaged monster.** B. Jonson. 

BRAss'WORK (bris'wurk), n. Something made 
of brass. Addison. 

BRAss'Y, a. 1. Partaking of, or like brass. Shak 

2. Impudent ; brazen-faced, Joh>i$o7i. 

t BRAST, V. n, [A. S., Dut., & Ger. bersten.] To 
buist; to break. ‘^The dolor of their hearts 
bi^ast out.” More. 

t BRAst, p. from burst. Which their chains 
have brasV* Spenser. 

BRAt, n. 1. [A. S. breeqd't bredan^ to nour- 
ish ; Ger. bnU.'\ A child ; — so called in con- 
tempt. Shak. 

2. [A. S. bratti a coarse mantle.] A child’s 

bib or apron ; a rag, Todd. 

3. Film; scum. [Local, Eng.] B7'ockett. 

4. A turbot. [Local, Eng.] Halliwell. 

BRAU'NITE, n. {Min.) An oxide or ore of man- 
ganese. Da?ia. 

BRA- VA'DO [bra-v£'d5, W. P. Ja. S7n. R . ; brgi- 
va'd5 or bra-va'dS, JT.], n. [It. Sp. bravata.] 
A boast ; a brae ; a bluster. “ To avoid need- 
less bravadoes.^ Sir T. Bet'bert. 

BRAVE, a. [Goth, brahe, bold, or Jra/*, honest ; 
Ger. ^ Dan. brav ; Dut. bra<rf\ Sw. oro/l—It. ^ 
Sp. bravo ; Fr. bi'ave.'] 

1. Courageous; valiant; bold; intrepid; 

undaunted. 

The brare man is not b€ who feels no fbir. 

But he whose noble soul its feta subdues. J. JBcdUie. 

A brave man bears no malice, but forgets 
At once, m peace, the injuries of war. Cowj)er. 

2. Noble in bearing; having a lofty air. 

I’ll wear my dagger with a braver grace. Shak. 

3. t Striking ; great ; grand ; magnificent. 

Bravest fire.’* Sidney. “ Iron is a brave com- 
modity.” Bacon. “ This brave o’erhanging 
firmament.” Shak. 

4. fFine; showy. “With blossoms brave 

bedecked.” Spmser. 

6. Well ; in good health. [Local, Eng.] 

Bmwell 

Syn. — See Bold, 


BRAVE, 71. 1. t A hector ; a bully. “ Too inso- 
lent, too much a brave.'* Brydm.. 

2. t A boast ; a challenge ; defiance. “ There 

end thy brave." Shak. 

3. t A brave man. Bacon. 

4. A rufiian. [Local, Eng.] BaMiwell. 

6. An Indian warrior. Stone. 

BRAVE, a. [t. BRAVED \pp. BRAVING, BRAYED.] 


1. To set at defiance ; to encounter with cour- 
age ; to defy ; to challenge ; to dare. 

■Whose flag has hrmrd a thousand yeara 

The battle and the breese. CkmpbeU. 

C, 1^, short; bf li Qf Vr y> obscure; eAR£, 


2, f To make splendid or showy. — See 
Brave, a., No. 4. 

Hp [the sur] should have hrared the east an hour aco Shab. 

Syn. — We hmie tliin£r?=. ue date ana rhallentri 
persons ; we defy persons or their actions. Brave the 
ocean j dare or challenge the enemy ; defy tlireats. 

BRAVE'LY, ad. 1. In a brave manner ; cour- 
ageously. “ Braiely to suffer.” Churchill. 

2. Finely ; splendidly. “ She decked herself 
bravely." Bible^ 1583, 

BRAVE'NBSS, n. The quality of being brave. 
“ The braveness of the exploit.” Holland. 

BRA'V£-RY [bra've-r?, S. W. P. J. F. Ja. K. 
S7n.R.; brav're, Wb.'],n, 

1. Fearlessness ; undaunted spirit ; courage ; 

intrepidity ; heroism ; niagnaniiuity. “ The 
bravery of a hero.” Addison. 

2. Splendor ; magnificence ; showy dress. 

T r -> 

V j’l'.'- !'* . Milfon. 

SI 0 ''”■«! ’d oorfT tl f v’:o> o'* f'r laigc sofa with her bra- 
7 ' ' . (• r- Cl ‘ :1 ' •■vv: i l' I.*; themselves ox'er it hke 

s ,1 I JI. CocUbiirn. 

3. fShow; ostentation. 

Let princes choose ministers such as lore business rather 
upon conscience than upon bravery. Bacon. 

4. t Bravado ; boast. 

For a bravery upon this occasion of power, they crowned 
their new king in the cathedral church of Dublin. Bacon. 

5. + A beau ; a fine gentleman. 

To reflise him at such a **. \ - t’ *>' ’ nr *. n~ 

very and a wit too. 

Syn. — See Courage. 

BRAV'ING, n. The act of defying. Chapman. 

BRAVTng-LY, ad. In a defying manner. Sheldon. 

II BRA'VO, or BRA'VG [brk'vS, W. P. J. F. Ja. R. 
C. ; bia'vd, B. Sm. l^b.\ hra'vS or hriVfl, iC.], 
n. [It. 4r Sp. bravo.^ A daring villain ; a ban- 
dit ; an assassin who mmders for hire. 

No bravoes here protbss the bloody trade. Qay. 

II BRA'VO, or BRA'VO, interj. [It. ^ Sp.] Well 
done ; — expressing applause. 

jg^An Italian interjection, recently naturalized in 
English. Booth. 

BRM-FU'Rb. [It.] {Mus.) 1. a. Spirited, diffi- 
cult, and brilliant. 

2. 71. A spirited song or air for the display of 
execution. Dwight. 

BRAW, a. {Scottish.) 1. Fine ; gayly dressed ; 
handsome. irilso7i. 

Young Robie was the brmre^f lad. 

The flower and piidp of all the glen. Bums. 

2. Pleasant; agreeable; excellent. Nicol, 

BRAWL, V. n. [W. hrol, or hrolio, bragging.— Old 
Fr. braul ; Fr. brouiUer^ to embroil^ [i. 
BRAWLED ; pp. BRAWLING, BRAWLED.] 

1. To quarrel noisily. “ Sir John, are you 

brawling here ? ” Shah. 

2. To speak loud and in a tone of complaint. 

I do the wrong, and first begin to braiol, Shah. 

3. To make a noise ; to roar. 

Upon the brook that bratoU along this wood. Shak. 

BRAwl, V. a. To drive away by noise. Shak. 

BKAWL, n. 1, A noisy quarrel ; an angry dis- 
pute; uproar written also 5m7, 

■With thy ftrouite thou hast disturbed our sport. Shale. 
Wlmtovor hrairja distuib the street, 

Thoi e *>110 Mill be j)c lee .u home. Watts. 

2. t A kind of dance. B. Jonson. 

Syn. — See Quarrel. 

BRAwl'J^IR, n. One who brawls ; a wrangler, 
“To be no braiders, but gentle,** Titus i!i. 2. 

BRAwl'ING, n. The act of quarrelling. Sidney. 

BRAwl'JNG, p, a. Making a brawl ; quarrelling 
noisily. “ An irksome, brawling scold.** Shak. 

BRAwl'JNG-LY, ad. In a quarrelsome manner. 

BR A WN, n. [A. S. bar, a boar ; bar-en, or bato7’-e?i, 
of a boar. — “ Braw7i, is by transposition of the 
letter r, bar-en, or Sawr-en, i. e, boaren, at d 
means eoar-ew, boar’s flesh,** Tookei^ The flesh 
of the boar. 

1. The hard flesh of a boar, or food prepared 
from swine’s flesh. Wotto?i. 

The flesh of tlie boar being muscular rather than 
fat, is termed brawn, and formerly the boar himself 
had the same name. Booth. 
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2. A boar. [Local, N. of Eng.1 Beau. ^ FI. 

3. The muscular part of the body, as indicat- 
ing strength. 

ff.rnt »T«hn'-ri[ nrrt 

I'l' "'I'lM til hjs ir'i.a .Ilia ’.*>112. Cftauner, 

4. The arm ; — so called from being muscular. 

And in my vantbrace put his withered 6/ aicn. Shak. 

t BRAwN, V. a. To make strong. Fuller, 

t BRAWN'jpD, a. Strong; brawmy. Spenser. 

BRAwN'^IR, 71 . A boar killed for the table. King, 

BRAwn'I-NESS, n. State of being brawTiy. 

BRAwN'Y, a. 1. Muscular ; fleshy or bulky, as 
indicating strength. 

The hrmi^pv fool who did hi 5 visror boast 

In fh.ic On '•.11” "17 |•n"llfn•nce 'tt.i- lus: Dryden. 

2. Hard; unfeeling; callous; insensible. 

“ Brawny conscience.*’ [r.] Made. 

BRAWN'Y-OHiNED (-chind), a. Having a mus- 
cular chine. Pope. 

BrAw§, n. pi. Fine cloths, [Scot.] Ross, 

BRAX'Y, n. [A. S. broo, disease ; Ir. hracha^ 
corruption..] A disease or scouring in sheep ; 
bieakshare ; — called also brasses, and bracks. 

Jamieson. 

BRAY (bra), v, a, [A. S. hracan, to bruise ; Dut. 
breeken.^Yx. hroyer.l [i. brayed ; pp. bray- 
ing, BRAYED.] 

1. To pound or grind into small pieces or into 
powder. 

*>• VI " -I-,-*'--*'— .“•' 2 \r''’eat 

m : 1 1 1 > ^ !'*. i'- i' . I' .. '.li' '‘i' ' lu <1 5 > I 

Jt*rov. xxvii. 22 . 

2. To beat. [Local, Eng.] Wilcox. 

3. [Gr. to clash, to ring; Old Fr. 

brair.'\ To emit with harsh sound, 


Arms on armor clashing brayed 
Horrible discord. 


Milton. 


BRAY (bra), v. n. 1, [Fr. braire.} To make a 
noise as an ass. Dryden. 

2. [Gr. ^^dxjta, to clash.] To make a harsh 
sound. 


Heard ye the din of battle 6»ay? 
BRAY, n. 1. The noise of an ass 


Gray. 

Johnson. 
Trumpet’s dreadful 


2. A harsh sound, 

bray” Shak. 

3. [W, bre, a lulL] f A bank of earth. » On 

that steep bray.” Fairfax. 

BRAY^^IR (bra'er), n. 1. One that brays. Pope. 

2. [Fr. broyeztr.] A pestle. Shenoood. 

3. {Printing.') An instrument to temper 

printers’ ink. Crabb. 

BRA Y'lNG (bracing), n. Clamor ; noise. B, Jonson. 

BRAY^ING, p. a. Making a harsh noise, like an 
ass, Braying trumpets.” Shak. 

BRAYLB, n. {Falconry.) A piece of leather used 
to bind up a hawk’s wing. Maunder. 

BRAZE, t?. a. [A. S. brass, brass ; Fr. browser, to 
solder.] [i. brazed ; pp. brazing, brazed,] 

1. To solder with brass; as, “To braze cop- 
per.” 

2. To harden to impudence. “Now I am 

brazed to it.” Shak. 

BRAZEB, a. {Her.) Applied when three chevrons 
clasp one another. Craig. 

BRA'ZEN (bra'zn), a. 1. Made of brass. “ The 
brazen serpent/’ 2 Kings xviii, 4. 

2. Impudent; bold ; as, “ A brazen face.” 

JBraim age, the age of bra’ss. which succeeded the 
silver age,— Eras en dish, (Mining.) the standard by 
which other dishes are gauged. — Brazen sea, {.letoish 
Jlntxq.) the metallic basm or fountain placed in Solo- 
mon»8 Temple, called in the Bible a molten bea.” 
1 Kings vii. 26 ; 2 Chron. iv. 5. 

BRA^ZEN (bra'an), v. n. To be impudent ; to bul- 
ly; to braze, Arbtdhnot. 

BRA'ZEN~BR()Wed (bra^zn-brbfld), a. Impudent. 

Noonday vices and bragen’irowed iniquities. JSroione, 

BRA' ZEN— FACE (braL'an-fas), n. An impudent 
person. “Well said, 5r«2:e7i-/acd.” Shak. 

BRA'ZEN— FACED (bra'an-Bist), a. Shameless. 
“ What a brazenfaced varlet ! ’ ’ Shak. 

BRA'ZEN— FlST'JglD, a. Having hard fists, as if 
made of brass. Somerville. 


BRA'2EN-LY (bra'zn-le), ad. In an impudent 
manner. 

BRA'ZEN-NEss (bra'zn-n§s), n. 1, Likeness to 
brass ; brassiness. Johnson. 

2. Impudence; effrontery. Johnson. 

BRA'ZIER (bra’zlmr), n. [57*0^5.] X. An artificer 
who works in brass. Swift. 

2. [Fr. brasier.) A pan for coals; — also 
written brasier. 

BRA-ZIL' [bra-zel’, S. TF. J. F. Ja. K. Sm. C. ; 
bra-zil', P.], n. A kind of wood used for dyeing 
red, brought from Brazil. — See Brazil-wood. 

BRAZ-J-LET't6, n. [Port, hrasilete.'] An infe- 
rior species of Brazil-wood, used for dyeing 
red. McCulloch. 

BRA-ZiL'TAN, a. {Geog^ Relating to Brazil. 

BR.A-ZIL'IAN, w. {Geog.) A native of Brazil. 

BRA-ZiL'— nOT, n. The fruit of BerthoUeiia ex- 
celsa, P. Cyc. 

BRA-ZIL'— TEA, n, A kind of tea, called mate, 
made from the leaves of the Ilex gonghona, 
found in Brazil, belonging to the family of 
Aquifoliaceee . — See Mate. P. Cyc. 

BRA-zIl’— WOOD C-wfid), n. A wood obtained 
from the Ccesalpinia echinata, a large tree of 
Brazil, and from other species of Ceesalpinia ; 
— used for dyeing red. Bigelow. Loudon. 

J8®“Tlie w’ood was so called in allusion to its fiery 
color [Port, braia, a burning coal], and was known 
by this name before Brazil was discovered. Walsh. 

BRAZ'ING, n. The soldering together of the 
edges of iron, copper, brass, &c., by means of 
an alloy consisting of brass and zinc. Ure. 

BREACH (brSch), n. [Goth, hricazi', A. S. brice, 
a breaking ; brecan, to break ; Dut, break ; 
Ger. bruch ; Fr. by^eche.) 

1. Act of breaking ; a fracture. 

2. State of being broken. 

Cure thi« breach in bis abused nature. Shah, 

3. A rupture ; a break ; an opening ; a chasm ; 
a gap, — particularly in a fortification, made 
by a battery. 

Of hwrbreadth ’scapes in the hnmiaent deadly breach. Shak. 

4. Infraction as of a law, or of some obli- 

f ation ; as, “ A breach of the peace ” ; “A 
reach of promise ” ; “A breach of trust. 

It is a custom 

More bonoied In the breach than the observance. Shak. 

5. Difference; quarrel. “Jealousies and 
breaches between the armies.” Clarendon. 

Syn. — A breach in a wall j a breach of friendship; 
a rupture of a blood-vessel ; a break in printing or 
in a cloud ; an opening in a wood ; a gap in a fence 
or a fortification; a chasm in the earth. — See In- 
fringement. 

BREACH'Y, a. Unruly, or apt to break out of 
enclosures ; — applied to cattle. [Used in some 
parts of England and of the U. S.] Halliwell. 

BRSAD (br8d), n. [A. S. bread, or hreod', Ger, 
hrod ; Dut. brood ; Dan, § Sw. hr'od.\ 

1. Food made of some kind of gram. 

2. Food in general ; sustenance. 

Give U8 this day our daily bread. Matt, vi. 11. 

But sometimes virtue starves, ■while vice is fed ; 

What then ? Is the reward of virtue bread 1 Pope. 

BREAD, or BBEADE, v. a. [A. S, breedan.) To 
spread ; to make broad. [Local, Eng.] Ray. 

BRfiAD'— OHlP-P^iR, n. One who chips bread. 

“ Call me panther and bread-chipper.” Shak. 

BRfiAD — CORN, n. Com of which bread is made. 

“ The bread and bread»com.” Pay ward. 

BRSad'EN (brSd'dn), a. Made of bread. Rogers. 

BRfeAD'-FRtJiT, n. {Bot.) A small tree with 
broad-lobed leaves; the Artocarpm incisa of 
the South Sea Islands : — also the fruit of the 
tree. 

BrSad'LESS, a. Destitute of bread or food. 

“ Plump peers and breadless bards.” Whitehead. 

BRfiAD'— N0T, n. The fruit of the West-Indian 
plant, Brosimum alicastrum. Loudon. 

BRfiAD'— p(Id-DING, n. {Cookery.) A pudding 
made of bread. Arouthnot. 

BRfiAD'-R66M (brSd'rdm), n. {Naut.) A part of 


the hold of a ship where the bretid and bis 
are kept. 

BREAD —R66t (-r3t), n. {Bot.) A large pi 
or vegetable resembling the beet in form, 1 
ing a pulpy substance, sweet and palatable 
found near the Rocky Mountains ; Psoralea 
culenta. Loud 

BRfiAD'— STt’FP, n. Materials for bread ; bre 
com; meal; flour. 

BRfeADTH (brSdth), n. [A. S. breed ; Dut. breed, 
Ger. breite ; Dan. hrede ; Sw. bredd.) 

1. The measure of any plain superficies frt 

side to side; width; extent. “In length 
hundred feet, in breadth twenty.” Bacc 

2. {Pamt.) The effect of largeness, space, 

vastness, produced by the judicious arrang 
ment of light and shade. Fairho 

BRfiADTH'L^lSS (br^dth'les), a. Without breadt 

BRfiAD — TREE, n. The Artocarpus iyicisa, a tre 
which produces the bread-fruit. Crai 

BREAK (biak) [brak, W. P. J. F. Ja. K. Sm. 2 
C. Wb. ; biek, S. B.'L v. a. [Goth, brikan ; A. S 
hracan, or brecan', Dut. breeken', Ger. brechen, 
\i. broke (t brake) ; pp. BREAKING, BROKEN. 

1. To part by force ; to tear asunder ; to rend 
to sever. 

A bruised reed shall he not break. Isa. xlii. 6 

2. To dash to pieces ; to shatter ; as, “ Tt 
break glass.” 

Yc shall destroy their altars, break their Images. Exod. 

3. To force open; as, “To bz'cak one’s way 
through snow, ice, or othei obstacle.” 

4. To weaken, impair, or crush, as the 
strength of the body or of the mind. 

An old man, broken with the etoms of state. Shak. 

5. To tame ; to make docile. “ To break the 

stubborn colt,” Dryden. 

6. To make bankrupt. 

The king’s grown bankrupt, like a broken man. Shak. 

7. To discard; to dismiss. “I see a great 

officer broken,” Swift. 

8. To violate an obligation ; as, “ To break a 
promise ” ; “To break a law,” 

9. To check or lessen by intercepting; as, 
“To6/-eaA;afall.” 

10. To interrupt ; as, “ To break silence.” 

Short shall be my sleep, 

Broke by the melancholy niidiiiglic bell. Dryden. 

11. To open or disclose, as something new ; 
as, To break a subject.” 

To break a jest, to utter a Jest. — To break a deer, to 
cut it up at table. — To break bulk, (JNTaiit.) to begin 
to unload. — To break company, to parr, fo separate. — 
To break cover, to come forth from a Inrkiiiffiilaoe, as 
game when hunted. — To break down, to cleotroj by 
violence. — To break ground, to turn up with a 
plough; — {Mil.) to open the trencJies preparatory to 
a siege : — {JsrauU) to lift the anchor from the bottom. 

To break in, to train and accustom to some employ- 
ment or service. — To break joints, {MasonipSt. Caip.) 
so to arrange the joints of different courses in wood, 
brick, and stone work, that no two shall come to- 
gether. — To break of, to cause to give up, or to get 
rid of; as, “ To break of a bad habit.” — To break off, 
to stop suddenly : — to rend away ; to sever, ** Break 
offXlmit bonds.” Mdtov. — To break sheer, (A'ViwC.) 
said of a vessel at anchor, when the wind or tide 
sways her so that she does not he well to keep her- 
self clear of her anchor. — To break ike back, to dis. 
locate thovertebne ; — to disable one in fortune.— To 
break the neck, to dislocate the joints of the neck. — 
To break the parley, to begin tile parley. Shak. — To 
break the heart, to overwiielm with gnef. — To break 
up, to separate into constituent parts; as, ** To break 
up a meeting or an army To break up stones ” ; — 
to discontinue ; as, “ To break up business or house- 
keeping — to carve. Break up this capon.” Shak. 
— To break upon a wheel, to torture by stretching upon 
a wheel and breaking the bone.s, — To break wind, to 
give vent to wind through the anus. 

Syn.— This verb carries with it, in all its applica- 
tions, its primitive sense of straining, parting, sever- 
ing, bursting, with the consequential senses of injury, 
defect, and infirmity. Smart, 

To break bread; break a stick; rend a garment; 
tear a piece of cloth ; rip a seam ; burst a door ; die* 
locaUi a limb ; lacerate the fiesh or the feelings ; break 
the heart. 

The floods break ; the ice breaks ; glass breaks or 
cracks ; the earth cracks or opens ; rocks split ; a boil- 
er bursts. 

BREAK (brSk), v. n. I. To part in two; to be 
shattered. 

Else the bottles break, and the wine runneth outMaU. ix. 17 
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2. To burst ; to explode. 

^ jpi, 

LI . ■ « - ' ■■ 

; 1 I >1 • \\ Cotcper. 

3. To spread by dashing, as wares on a rock. 

The bt^eafctug waves dashed hisrh 

On. a stern and rock-bound cuast. H&nans. 

4. To open, as the moinmg. 

The day begins to eoA, and night is fled. SkaX^ 

6. To become bankrupt. 

He that puts all upon adventures doth oftentimes fcreflfr, 
and came to poverty. Bacon, 

6, To decline in health or in strength- 

See ho>v the dean begins to 6» eak. Su \ft. 

To break awaij, to be scattered or dissipated, as 
clouds after a storm : — to escape, or to make a sud- 
den exit. — To break doirn^tct fail in any undeitaking. 
— - To break /oitk, to exclaim. “ Break forth into joy.'* 
Tua. 111. 9. To issue with toice. — To break from, to 
isiaiie, make way, or escape v\ itli suddenness and 
velionience. — To ' r^i’n yi ■ a '‘k to begin. — To break 
tn, to enter iii‘e\pe<T dl; . — To break into, to enter 
forcibly. — To break /yfl.s’c, to escape irom captivity j 
ro shake off re'Stiaint.— « 7\> break off, to demist sud- 
denly. To bieak out, to discover itself m sudden 

erfecls. “A violent fever broke out in the place.” 
JiUdt^oii. To have oiuptions upon the body . — to ap- 
pear Upon the skin in emptions. — To break throu^h^ 
to pa&a by violence. — To break vp-, to be diasnlv’'e(J ; 
to aispei'se, — To break inth, to pait liiendslup witli: 
— to come to an explanation. “E am to break wttk\ 
thee of some affairs.” Shak, j 

break (brak), «. 1. A breach; an opening 

“ BreaftS and openings of the woods.” Addison,. 

2. A pause or interruption in writing. 

The period la indeed veiy noble, . . . but f ah nf frar*«po- 
sitioua and bi eaks. Bra La oU 

3. A line drawn horizontally, in writing or 
printing, to note a suspension of the sense. ! 

All modet n trash is 

Set forth with numerous breaks and dashes. Swift. 

4. The dawn. “ At of day.” Xicolls, 

5. Land ploughed or broken np'after having 

long lain fallow. [Local, Eng.] Grose. 

6. (Arch.) A projection from, or recess in, 

the wall of a building. Chambers^ 

BREAK' A-BLE, a. Thatmay bebrokon.S^iertoood. 

BRE.\K'A(?E, 1. A breaking; damage occiir- 
ring to* goods in being broken. Gmig. 

2. Allowance for ’vvhat is accidentally brok- 
en. Traders' Guide. 

BREAK'^IR (brak'^r), n. 1. He that breaks. 

Breaker ot the law.” t^kak. 

2. A wave broken by the rocks, or by sand 
banks ; a surge. 

And hear the fn eakera lash the rugged strand. Fakoncr. 

3. A small cask containing water, 

used in boats for ballast. Oyihte, 

Syn. — See Wave. 

BRISakT.AST (brSk'f?ist), v. 7i, [Eng. break p.nd, 
fast. “'The old Romans howsoever they dined 
or break [broke] their fast . . . alone, yet they 
supped ever with their friends about them.” 
IIollandf\ ii. breakfasted, pp. kkbakfast- 
iNO, BREAKFASTED.] To eat the first meal in 
the day. Prior. 

BRfeAK'FiflLST, D. a. To provide or furnish vvith 
breakfast. Milton. 

BRBAK^PAST, n. 1. The first meal in the day. 

The duke was at breakfast,” Wotton. 

2. Food eaten at the first meal. 

I would have been a brealfmt to the beast. Shak. 

Hope Is a good hreakfant, but it is a bad supper. J^acon. 

BRBak'FAST Xng, h. The act of taking break- 
fast. * Chesterfield. 

BREAK'ING /lirak'jng), n. 1. Act of a person or 
thing that breaks ; fracture. 

He shall break it as the hreakxnff of the potter’s vessol that 
Is broken m pieces. -&a, xacx. 14. 

2. Bankruptcy. 

A breakmsr m, an irruption “ A breaking- in of wa- 
ters,” Job XXX. 14 : — the act of training a hor-e. — 
A breaking out. an eruption. — A breaking up, a turn- 
ing up witli the plough, as of land. Sherwood. An 
ending of any tiling. 

BREAK'MAN, n. See Brakeman. Hale. 

BREAK'NfeCK, n. That which endangers the 
neck, as a fall from a steep place. Shah. 

To do it or no, is certain 
To me a bt evdcneck. Shak. 


BREAK'NfiCK, a. Endangering the neck. Siiiart. 

BREAK'— PRO M-rSE, n. One who breaks a |)romise. 
” Break*promise and . • . hollow lovei.” Shak, 

BREAK'ShAre, n. A disease or diarrho?a in 
sheep. Loudon. 

BREAK -VOW, 71 , One who breaks his vows. Skak. 

BREAK'tVA-TER,«. An artificial bank of stones; 
the hulk of a vessel sunk, or some structuie of 
wood or of stone, to break the sea before its 
entrance into a roadstead or harbor. Weale. 

BREAM (br£m), ?i. [Fr. hrkme.'\ A small fresh 
water fish, little valued foi food. Walton, 

BREAM, 1’. a. u. BREAMED ; pp. BREAMIKG, 
BREAMED.] (Xavt.) To clean a ship by burn- 
ing off sea-weed, shells, &c., collected on the 
bottom in a long voyage. 

BREAM'ING, 71. (XattL) The act of burning off 
sea-iveed, shells, &c., collected on a ship’s bot- 
tom. Dana. 

BREAST (biSst), n. [Goth. brusts\ A. S. breost; 
Ger- hmst , Dan. bt'i/st ; Sw. brust ; Icel. binost.] 

1. The fore part of the human body, between 
the neck and the belly. 

Th,e publican . . . smote upon his breast. Zulc xvlu 13. 

2. The soft protuberance on the thoiax, ter- 
minating in a nipple; a mother’s nipple; the 
bosom. 

They pluck the fatherless from the bi east. Job xxiv. S. 

3. The part of a beast that is under the neck, 

between the forelegs. Johnson. 

4. The heart, as"~ the seat of conscience or of 
the affections and passions. 

The law of man -was ■written in his bteo^. Bryden. 

s-nre ' ro TT i p ’r *. *’•"* . <1 i tlcss breast 

M : I • .1 r . I . • • • 'I. Grai/. 

5. -b The power of singing. B. Jonsoii. 

6. {Mining.) The faco of coal-workings. 

Weale. 

7. {Mil.) A lank; a line on which soldiers 

aie ranged side by side, “ The troops marched 
by twenty-four in a breast.'* Swift. 

8. {Mech.) A bush connected with a small 

shaft or spindle. Francis. 

BRfiAST (brSst), V. a. p. BREASTED , pp. BREAST- 
ING, BREASTED.] To baic the breast against ; 
to meet in front ; to face. 

The hudy Swiss 

Bi easts the keen air, and carols as iie goes Goldsmith. 

To bieast up, to cut the face or side of a hedge. 

BRfiAST'B6NE, w. The oblong, fiat bone in the 
forepart of the thorax ; the sternum. Hooper. 

BREAST'-cAs-K^T, n. ^ {Xazit.) The largest cas- 
ket, or gasket, of a ship. ^ Johnson. 

BR£^ST'-DEEP, a. Deep as up to the breast. 
“Set him breasUdeep in earth.” Shah. 

BREAST'EID (br^st'ed), a. H*»v’Tg a breast; — 
used in composition. “ ^s/.” Hall, 

BREAST'fAsT (brSst'fist), n. (Xautf) A large 
rope used to confine a ship sideways to a wharf 
or to another ship, Dana. 

BRfiAST'-rilGH (brSst'ht), a. XTp to the breast. ; 

Lay Madam Puitlct, basking in the sun 
Breast’-highva, sand. Diyden. 

BRfiAST'HOOK (bifist'hflk), n. {Nmit.) One of 
the bent timbers or knees placed across the 
stem to unite the parts of the bow and strength- 
en it. Dcma. 

BRfi A STRING, n. 1. The act of cutting or trim- 
ming the side of a hedge. Craig. 

2. ^Mech.) The curved channel or mill-course 
in which the breast- wheel turns. It forms about 
a quarter of a circle, and is carefully adapted 
to the 'Wheel, to prevent waste of water. 

Nicholson. 

BRfiAST^-KNf)T (br«8t'n!50, n. An ornament or 
knot of ribbons worn by women on the breast- 
“ The influence of this breast knot.” Addison. \ 

BREAST'— MILK, n. Milk from the breast. j 

BRfiAST'PiN, n. An ornamental pin for the | 
breast ; a brooch, 

BRJSast'PLATB, n. A piece of armor for the 
breast- 

Whflt fltronger hrea-itplode than « heart untainted* Shdk. 


BRfiAST'-PLOUGH (brest'plou], n. A plough, ot 
a kind of spade or shovel, for paring turf, diivei^ 
b\ the breast. ”” 

Thii brcck-t-plough ivhich a man shoves before him. J/br«imer. 

BREAST'-RAIL, 7 i. The upper rail of a breast- 
-vvork. Crabb. 

BREAST'-ROPE (bie&t'i5p),n. (Xaut.) 1. A rope 
passed round a man in the chains while sound- 
ing. Dana. 

2 . One of the ropes which fasten the yards to 
the parrels of a ship ; a parrel-rope. Hari'is. 

BREAST'-SUM-M^R, 72. {Arch.) Abeam placed 
horizontally to support an upper wall or parti- 
tion, as the beam over shop windows, or the 
lower beam of a church gallery ; — written also 
brest-smmner and bres-summer. GwiU. 

BREAST'-WHEEL, n. {By- 
drodynamics.) A wheel 
which is made to turn 
chiefly by the xveight of 
xvator acting on fioatboaids 
or buckets, which are at- 
tached to its rim, and are 
nearly in contact with the 
breasting. The xvater is delivered upon the 
w’heel at about half its height, ivhich distin- 
guishes it from the undeishot and the overshot 
wheel. Bigelow. 

BREAST’WORK (bieat'w uik], 77. 1. {Fort) An 
elevation of r ” t'' .’v t’ • ow’n up for defence ; 

a parapet uCl ’ . i « ■ . to lequiie a ban- 
quette- Glos. of Mil. Terms. 

2. {Xaut.) A balustiade on the quarter-deck 
and forecastle. 

BRfiATH (hiSth), 7i. [A. S. hi'erth.'] 1. The air 

drawn in and expelled by the lungs in i expira- 
tion. “IMolted as breath into the wind.” Shak. 

2. Life ; power of breathing. 

Let every tJung tJmt hath h eath praise the Loid. Ts cl. 6. 

3. The time occupied by once breathing; an 
instant. 

You inouflce me and court me m a heath. Xhyden. 

4. Respite , pause. 

Give me some bi'eath, eome little pause, dear lend. Shak. 

5. Slight breeze , as, “ A breath of wind.’ 

6. A mere woid; a trivial circumstance. 

A breath can make tUem, as a breath haa made. Goldsmith. 

To be out of breath, to bieatlie with difficulty. 

BREATfl'A-BLE (hrPthVhl), a. That may be 
breathed'. “ Breathable air.” Johnson. 



BRfeATHE (brerh*), v. n. [f. BREATHED ; pp. 
BREATKINO, BltEATirEl).] 

1. To draw aii into tho lungs and expel it ; 
to respire. 

2. To live ; to have existence. 

All that bteathe 

■Will share thy destiny. Bryant, 

3. To pauxe ; to rest. 

£} eailie a -vrliilc, and then to it again. Shak. 

4. To pass as air. 

O, it came o’er my ear like the sweet south 

That Ut Gather upon a hank of violets. Shak, 


BREATHE (brStTi), v. a. 1. To inspire and ex- 
pire, as air. 

They here began to breathe a most delicious kind of other. 

TuUer. 


2. To exhale ; to send out as bieath. 

His altar breathes 

Ambrosial odors. MUon. 

3. To operate upon by the breath, as a musi- 
cal instrument. 


They breathe the flute or strike the vocal wire, Brier. 

4. To utter or whisper privately. 

2 have toward heaven breathed a secret vow. Shdk. 

6. To keep in breath ; to exercise. 

The greyhounds are as swift os breathed stags. Shdk. 

6. To indicate ; to manifest ; to express ; as, 
To breathe a bad spirit.” 

7. To give air or vent to. “ Underneath the 

foot to breathe a vein.” Dryden. 

To breathe out, to eject by breathing — To breathe 
into, TO force into with tlie breath. 

BREATH' 5 ; R, n. 1. One who breathes. Shak. 
2. One who infuses by inspiration ; inspirer. 
** The breather of all life.” Norris. 


t BRfeATH’P'OL (brstli'fai), a. 1. Full of breath. 
** The breathfid bellows.” Spenser. 
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2. Pull of odor ; odoriferous ; scented. 

Hreathfnl camomile.’* Spenser, 

BREAT'I'TVr: 'tng), «. 1. Respiration ; as, 

** A V ■. I y •reathing'' 

2. Aspiration ; ^oorct prayer. ** To high heav- 
en his pious "//'f toiued.” Prior. 

3. I5rcathing-pl.icc ; vent. _ 7)’ '‘•'I /’■ 

4. An aspirate ; as, “A rough a 

BREATH 'TXG, p, a. Drawing in or giving out 
breath. 

BREATH 'IXG-HOLE, «. A vent-hole, as in a 
cask. HalliwalL 

BREATH' rNG-PLACE, «. A place to pause at. 

That cieaura or hreatliing-place^'* Sidney, 

BREATH'ING-PORE, n, {Bot,) One of the mi- 
croscopic valvular orifices in the epidermis of 
leaves and other green parts of plants, through 
which exhalation principally takes place. Gray, 

BRE ATH'ING-TIME, n. Time to breathe or rest. 

iVemay have somefirefl^Az/z^r-^iwie.” Bp. Hall. 

BREATH'LESS (breth'les), a, 1. Out of breath; 
breathing with difiiciilty. Shak. 

2. AVithout bicai: i ; dead. 

Yielding to the sentence, breathless thou 

And pule shult he. Pi tor, 

BREATH'Ii^SS-NESS, n. State of beii^ out of 
breath. Bp. Hall. 

BRfiATH'— SOli^ND, 7i, A syllable or word spoken ; 
a vocable, [u.] 

Orthography is the science of the spelling [of] the breath- 
sounds of a language. kVni. Jitimes. 

BRfiC'CIA (bret'ch?), n. [It.] (JUIln.) A rock com- 
posed of angular and unworn fiagments, ce- 
mented together by lime or other mineral sub- 
stance. Lyell. 

Conglomerate* f-of-wiAi.**. of rr,"'*?®, '•'■’V 1 

or angulai, con . . i • . * . , ■ 

W*''-” ‘he ' ' I • p ■ , .'.i j' » I 

/ r J 1 l I I . f 

BRfiC'CI-AT-5D (hr6fc'sli§-at-ed ), a. (Mm.) Not- 
ing rocks composed of angular fragments ce- 
mented together. Craig, 

BRfiD, i, &p. from breed. See Breed. 

BREDE (br5d), n. See Braid. Dry den. 

BrSd'sOre, or BREED'^lR, n, A whitlow, or a 
sore coming without visible cause. Fm*oy.-^ 
Breeding-sore is used in a similar manner in the 
United States. 

BREECH [brSch, S. W. P. J. F. Ja, S?n, R. C . ; 
brich, i?. if. IF6. See Breeches], n, 

1. The lower and hinder part of the body. 

2. The solid part of a piece of ordnance be- 
hind the bore. Craig. 

3. The hinder part of any thing, Johnson, 

4. t Breeches. Shak, 

5. (Ship-building.) The outside angle of a i 

knee-timber. Weale. 


3. Hard, clotted wool on a sheep. Crabh, 

4. (Xaut.) A strong rope used to secure can- 
non. " ' Mar. Diet, 

BREED, V, a, [A. S. bredan\ Ger. bruten, to 
nourish ; But. hroeden^ to breed.] [i. bred ; 
pp . breeding, bred.] 

1. To noiiii<h ; to foster ; to nurture ; to 
bring up from infancy. 

To bring thee forth with pain, with care to breed. I>ryden, 

2. To educate; to discipline; as, **'He was 
bred to the law.” 

3. To proc’-eate ; to beget. They shall 

breed scl\c.-of themselves.” Shak, 

4. To produce within the body by develop- 
ment. 

Children would breed their teeth with less danger. Locke. 

5. To originate ; to occasion ; to be the 
cause of. 

Intemperance and lust &rceJ infirmities. Tillotson, 

BREED, X, n, 1. To be with 5’oung ; to produce 
otfspring. 

That they may breed abundantly in the earth, and be 
frmttul and multiply. Gen. viii. 17. 

2. To be pioduced ; to have birth. 

■Whore they most breed and haunt, I have observed 

The air is delicate. Shed:. 

To breed in and in, (Stock Farm.) to breed from ani- 
mals of the same stock that are closely related. 

BREED, n. 1. A race, class, or kind of animals ; 
as, “A horse or a dog of the best breed**; — 
sometimes applied to man. 

Ills ancestors have been more “"r* *n Tenor 

up theireedof then dogs and 1 *1 i.u' < ‘ - 

dren t,t i * . 

2. Progeny ; offspring, [r.] Shak. j 

3. A number produced at once ; a hatch ; a 
brood. ** Above an hundred at a breed.** Greio. 

Syn. — See Race. 

t BREED'BATE, n. [See Bate.] One who breeds 
quarrels. ** No Telltale, nor no Shak. 

BREED'^B, n,. The person or thing that breeds. 

BREED'JNG, n. 1. Act of generating or produc- 
ing, as offspring. 

2. Nurture ; oversight of bringing up from 
infancy. 

She had her breeding at my ihther’s charge, ShaL. 

3. Education; discipline; — especially with 
respect to manners. 

A fnAniv tT’e fiTu #»?((»»'+* th'*w w®* ’'’o* irtTO^ de^'C"'’vof hreerf- 
I I • ‘li'i «'i •* 111 11 •*»••»« 'll* ' ' '• obliges 

li« it . < x:,» . ^ %*i lu*. 1. 0 , ns with 

wJiom wo converse. Jiume. 

Syn.— -See Education. 

BREED'ING, p. a. 1. Bringing forth young ; as, 

A breeding mare.” 

2. Producing ; originating. Breeding smi.** 
« Breeding thoughts.” Shak, 

BREED 'ING-SORE, 71. A whitlow. — Soe Bred- 
sore. 


BREECH, V . a, \i. BREECHED ; pp . BREECHING, 
BREECHED.] 

1 . To put into breeches. Johnson, 

2 . To fit any thing with a breech. ** To breech 

a gun.” Johnson. 

3. To whip on the breech, ** Cry like a 

breeched boy,” Beau. ^ FI, 

4. To fasten by a rope attached to the breech 
of a cannon. 

II BREECH'— bAnD (brlch'b&nd), n. Part of a 
horse’s harness. — See Brebohing. Brands, 

II BREECH'?}? (brich'ez, 38) [biScli'ez, IV, E, Ja. K, 
Sm, R. C , ; brScU'oz, P.], 7i. pi. [L. hracem ; 
M. hriahyn ; Gael, briogais ; Sw. oracka ; It. 
brache ; A. S. broc, pi. brtsc ; also by^eocetp ; Old 
Fr. hragues, brages, and braohehl The garment 
worn by men over the lower part of tne body 
and the thighs. 

To 7Joear the breeches, to usurp the authority of the 
husband. Burton, 

II BREECH'?^POck'?T, n. A pocket in the 
breeches. • Svyift. 

II BREECH'lNG (brlch'jn^, n. 1, A whipping. 
“I owe Anamnestes e. breeching,** Bmotrr. 

2, A part of a horse’s harness attached to 
the saddle, and hooked on the shafts, enabling 
him to push or hold back the vehicle ; a brecch- 
band. Loudon, 


BREESE (brSz), n. [A. S. briosa, an ox-fly.] The 
gadfly ; a stinging fly ; — written also breeze, and 
hrize. 

A fierce, loud-buzziug breeac^ their sfinge draw blood. JDrydm. 


BREEZE, n, [It. hrezza; Sg.brisa; Fr. brise.'] 
1. A gentle gale ; a soft wind. 


There is no breeze upon the ftra, 
No ripple on the lake. 


W, Scott, 


2. A disturbance ; a quarrel. Potter, 

3. [A* S. briosa.l The gadfly. — See Brbese, 

4. (Brick-Tnaking.) Ashes and cinders used 

in burning bricks. Weale, 

Syn. —See Wind. 


BRfiEZE, V . n, (Naut.) To blow gently, Smart. 

BREEZE'L?SS, a. Having no breezes ; very 
calm, ** Breezelees air.” Shenstone. 


BREEZE'-SHA-KEN (-kn), a. Moved or shaken 
by a breeze. Young, 

BREEZ'Y, a. 1. Having breezes; fanned with 
gales. * ‘‘Basks on the breezy shore.” Pope, 
2. Attended with gales. 

The breezy call of incenie-breathing mom. Gray. 

BRE'h 5N, n. [Irish-] A judge. 

Brekon laws, the ancient laws of Ireland, which 
were unwntten, like the common law of England. 

BREfS'LA-KiTE, n, (Min.) A fibrous, wool-like, 


volcanic mineral, containing silica and alumi 
na ; — so named after Breisl’ak, a geologist. 

Dana 

■f* BEEME, a. [A. S. hremman, to rage.] Cruel 
sharp. “ Brewe winter.” Spenser 

t BREN, V. a, [A. S. hyrnan,'] To burn. Spenser 

fBREN'NAGE, n. [Low L. bre 7 iagnim.'\ (Eng 
Laic.) A tribute paid by tenants to thoir lord 
in lieu of bran, to feed His hounds. Buchanan, 

t BRENT, imp. & p. of bren. Spenser, 

BRENT, a. [Goth hryv *b •» top <»■'* r. 1 Ul ; Sw, 

I braivt.'l Steep; b Lrjf,\ : d..l. IIi 2. j Hay. 

BRjiNT, w. (Or7iith.) A species of goose; — 
called also the brand and brent goose, Yarrell 

BRfiST, n. (Arch.) The moulding of a column ; 
the torus. Joh7is07i. 

BRfiST'-stTM-MER, n. (A7'ch.) See Breast- 

SUMMER. Bntt07l, 

BRfiT, 7t. A fish of the turbot kind:— called 
al&o hurt. Johnson, 

t BRET'Fl)’L, a. Brimful. Chaucer, 

BRfipH'RgN, w. The plural of brother. — Sea 
Brother. 

Brethren denotes persons of the same society ; broth- 
ers, persons of the same fainH 3 ' or of tiie same society. 

Brethren is now hftle used except in tiieology, or 
in the solemn style. 

BRET'Tf-C?, n. (hi coal mmes.) One of the 
wooden plankings used to prevent the falling 

in of the strata. Bra 7 ide, 

BREO'VAGE, 71. [Fr.] A beverage made of 

equal parts of wine and water. Stocqueler, 

BREVE (brev), n. [It. ^ Fr.] 1. A note 

of time equal to two semibreves or four minims. 

2. (Laio.) A short precept ; a writ or brief. 

8. (Print mg.) The mark of the short sound 
[^] placed over a vowel. Wilson. 

BR?-VET', or BR£v'?T [br^r-vSt', H. Sm. C. m . ; 
biSv'^t, Ja, R. Crabb], n. [Fr., from L. brevis, 
short.] 

1. A royal act in WTiting conferring some 
privilege or distinction ; a patent. 

2. (Mil.) A commission or warrant without 

seal, giving a title and rank in the army above 
that for which pay is received, — In the British 
service it is not awarded to a rank higher than 
that of lieutenant-colonel, nor to one lower than 
that of captain. Ogilxie, 

BR?-v£T', or BR£V'?T, a, (Mil.) Taking rank 
by brevet. “ A brevet lieutenant-colonel, who 
is a lieutenant- colonel in rank, but without the 
pay of a lieutenant-colonel.” Oyilvie, 

BR?-v£t', <7. a. [f. bkevbtted; pp, brevet- 
ting, BREVETTED.] (MU.) To give title and 
rank by brevet. West. Rev, 

BR£v'?T-OY, 71. The rank or condition of a bre- 
vet. [r,] ' Gen. Games, 

BREV'IA-RY (brev'ya-re) [brev'ya-rf, S. W. J, F, 
Ja. Sm, ; bi€v'\a-rp, P, K,], n, [L. breviariicm, 
brevis, short ; Fr. breviaire.'] 

1. An abridgment; an epitome; a compen- 

dium. “ A sort of breviary of the Old and [the] 
New Testament.” Warton, 

2. The book containing the daily service of 

the church of Borne. ^p. Usher, 

BREV'IATE (brSv'ysit or brS’v^-at), 7i. 

1. A short compendium ; an abridgment. 

“The help of breviaies,** Milton, 

2, A lawyer’s brief. Hudibras, 

BREV'I-ATE (br€'vf-5t), v, a, [L. brevio, breria- 
fw5.] To abbreviate ; to abridge. Shertcood. 

BREV'IA-TURE (brSv'y^-tiir) [biSv'yfi-tur, f?. Ja, 
K.\ brBv'ya-chSr, W.; brSv'ya-tQr, F. ; br«‘v$-|i- 
tfir, 5^772.], n. An abbreviation, [r.] Johnson, 

BR^lV'l-ClTE, n, (Min.) A white fibrous mineral 
composed of silica, alumina, soda, and water ; 
— found at Brevig. Dana, 

BR?-VIER' (br^-vSr'), n, [Fr.] A small printing 
type, in size between bourgeois and minion, as 
in the following line : — 

Sweet is pleasure after pain. Dryden. 
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BBEVILOQUENCE 

t BR5-VlL'Q-aufiNCE, n. [L. b7'evi2oguentia,} 
A concise mode of speaking. Slaunder. 

BKllV'i-PED, n. [L. breiis, short, andpes, pedis, 
a foot.] An animal having short legs. Smat't, 

BREV'l*PED, a* Having short legs. Smart, 

BBfiV-f-PfiN'N’ATE, a, [L. brevis, short, and 
penna, a feather.] Short-quilled or short-feath- 
ered. Brande, 

BUfiV-r-PfiN^NES, n, pi. ( Ormth.) A family of 
Oirds of the grallic order, having short wings, as 
the ostrich. Cuvier. 

BEEV'r-TY, n. [L. brezUas', Fr. brih^ett^.l 

1. The quality of being brief ; briefness ; 
shortness of duiation ; as, “ The brevity of life.” 

2. Contraction into few w^ords ; conciseness. 

Brei'ity is the soul of wit. Shak. 

BREW (brd), v. a. [A. S. briican ; But. brmiioen ; 
Ger. 6r««ert.-01d Fr. 5rt/cr.] \i. brewed ; pp. 
BREWING, BREWED.] 

1. To make liquor by mixing and boiling sev- 

eral ingredients ; — now applied particularly to 
the making of malt liquors. Drinks brewed 
with several herbs.” Bacon. 

2. fTo mingle, Go, breio me a pottle of 

sack.” Shak. 

3. To put causes in train to produce any 
effect ; to stir up ; to excite ; to foment. 

Or breio fierce tempests on tlie watery main. l^ope. j 

BREW (brd), v. n. 1. To perform the act or of- 
fice of a biewer. 

I keep his house, and wash, hrew^ and make the beds. ShaL. < 

2. To be gathering or forming. I 

Here’s neither bush nor shrub to bear off any weather at 
all, and another storm brewtnff. 8kak. 

BREW (brd), n. That w’hich is formed by brew- 
ing. “Trial would be made of the like breio 
with potato roots.” Bacon. 

BREW'A^E ^ mixture; something 

brewed. “Some well-spiced brewage.^* Milton. 

BREW'j^R, (brd'^r), n. [But. brouwer.l A man 
whose trade it is to brew. 

When brewers mar their malt with, water, ShaX. 

BREW'pR-Y (brilr'^r-e'), n. [But. brouxoery, a 
brew-house. J A place or house for brewing; a 
brew-hou&c. Pe7inant, 

BREW'— h5t)se (brd'Iibus), n. A house for brew- 
ing ; a brewery. Bacon. 

BRBW'ING (lud'ingh n. 1. Act of bre^ving. 

2. The quantity brewed at once. “ A breto- 
ing of new beer.” Bacon. 

8. {Naut.) The appearance of black tem- 
pestuous clouds, rising gradually, and indicat- 
ing the approach of a storm. Chambers. 

BREW'IS (brd'is), n. [A. S. brew, small pieces of 
meat in broth ; Gael, hrathas ; W, bnw, a frag- 
ment, a morsel ; bri/wes, bread dipped in pot 
liquor.] A crust or piece of bread soaked in boil- 
ing fat pottage, made of salted meat, Warner. 

BRHWS'TJIR-ITE, 7i. (Min.) A w^hite, transpa- 
rent or translucent mineral composed of silica, 
alumina, baryta, strontia, and water ; — so 
named after Sir David Brewster. Dana. 

BRfiZ'l-LtNE, n. The coloring matter of Brazil- 
wood. Iloblyn. 

BRf'AR, n. See Brier. Johnson. 

BRf-A'RlP-AN, a. [Gr. Bp/<4oe(ary, a fabled giant with 
a hundred hands; L- Briareiisi] Relating to 
the giant Briareus ; hundred-handed, Oyifvie. 

BRIBE, n. [Gael, briob, hrib, a bribe.— Fr. bribe, 
a piece of bread given to a beggar.] A reward 
given to any one, especially to a judge, an offi- 
cer, or a voter, in order to corrupt or to influ- 
ence his conduct. 

Ui« sons . . . turned aside after lucre, and took brihn, and 
perverted judgment, 1 Sam. vlii. 3, 

BRIBE, V. a. p. BRIBED ; pp. bribiivg, bribed.] 
To ^ve a bribe to ; to gain by bribes. Pope. 

BRIBE'L^SS, a. Free from bribery. Allen. 

BRIBE'-PAN-D5;R, n. A procurer of bribes. Craig. 

BRlB'fjlR, n. One who gives bribes. South. 

BR1'BBI1-Y» crime of taking or of giving 

bribes, or of offering or of receiving a reward in 
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order to influence conduct in any office, or to 
bias a voter in an election. Burr ill. 

BRiBE'-WOR-THY (-wur'th?), a. Worthy of 
being bribed. ’ Craig. 

BRIcK, w. [Fr. hrique.-^Xi.brice.l Earth or clay 
formed into squares or regular forms, and burnt 
in a kiln or baked in the sun. “ Let us make 
brick, and burn them thoroughly.” Gen. xi. 3. 

BRICK, V. a. [i. bricked; pp. bricking, 

BRICKED.] 

1. To lay with bricks. “ Whether his grave 

is to be plain or bricked J* Swift. 

2. To fashion or form in imitation of bricks ; 
as, “ To brick a wall of wood or of plaster.” 

BRiCK'— BAT, n. A piece of brick. Bacon. 

BRICK'-BUIlt (brik'bilt), a. Built with bricks. 
“ The brick-huitt town.” Dryden. 

BRICK-CLAY (brik'JcIa), n. Clay used for mak- 
ing bricks. Woodward. 

BRIck'-DCst, n. Bust made by pounding bricks. 
“ A quantity of brich-dustJ* Spectator. 

BRICK'— EARTH, 71. Earth used in making bricks. 
“ They grow on hrick^earths." Mortimer. 

BRICK'-FIELD, n. A field in which bricks are 
made. Craig. 

BRlCK'KILN (brik'kil), n. A kiln for burning 
bricks. Decay of Piety. 

BRICK'LAY-^JR, n. A mason who builds with 
bricks. “ Babel’s hricklayersP Donne. 

BRiOK'LAY-lNG, n. The art of building with 
bricks. Bra^ide. 

tBRIC'KLE(hrlk'kl),a. [Ger. brdckeUgJ] Brittle; 
apt to break. Spenser. 

t BRlC'KLE-NfiSS (brtk'kl-n5s), n. The quality 
of being brittle ; fragility. Barret. 

BR1CK'MAK-5R, n. One whose trade it is to 
make bricks. Woodward. 

BRiCK'-MA-SON (-bn), n. One who builds with 
brick ; a bricklayer. Johnson. 

BRICK'-NOG-GING, 71. Brickwork filled in be- 
tween timber framing. — See Noggin g. Bi'ande. 

BRI0K:'-TRIm-M 1F.R, n. (Arch.) A brick arch 
abutting upon the ivooden trimmer under the 
slab of a fireplace to prevent the communica- 
tion of fire. Weate. 

BRIcK'— TRoW-F<L, n. A trowel used inlaying 
bricks. Weale. 

BRIck'-wAll, n. A wall made of brick. 

BrTcK'WORK (brik'wiirk), n. 1. The laying of 
biicks. Sherwood. 

2. The part of a building or structure formed 
of bricks. 

fBRlCK'Y, a. [Old Fr. hriqueux.'] Full of, 
or fit for, bricks- Cotgrave. 

BRI'DAL, n. [A. S. dnrfa?.] A nuptial festival. 
Sweet day, so cool, so calm, so bright, 

The bmlaJ of tlie earth and sky. Herbert. 

BUl'DAL, a. Belonging to a wedding ; nuptial ; 
connubial. “Thy chamber.” Shak. 

t BRf 'D AL-T Y, n. Celebration of a nuptial feast. 
“In honor of this bridalty.^^ B.Jonson. 

BRIDE, n. [Goth. h7'itth ; A. S. hryd ; But. bruid ; 
Frs. braid ; Ger. bravt ; Dan. § Sw. hrud ; Icel. 
brida.l A woman newly married or about to 
be married. 

He, only he, enn tell, who, mntehed like me. 

Has by Ins own experie7U'e tried 

How much the wite is dtarer tlian the bride. Lyttleton, 

BRIDE, V. a. To make a bride of. [r.] Beau. % FI. 

BRiDE^— ALE. n. A marriage feast at a rustic 
wedding. [Local, Eng.] Brookett. 

BRIDE'— BfiD, n. The marriage-bed. Shak. 

BRIDE'— CAKE, n. Cake distributed at a wed- 
ding. “ Divide the broad bride-cake.** B. Jonson. 

BBlDE'— CHAM-B^IR, n. The nuptial chamber. 

BRiDE'GRddM, n. [A. S. bryd-guma ; bryd, bride, 
andjywwa, a man ; Ger. brMigavn\ But. orutd^- 
gom.] A man newly married or about to be 
married. 

He that liath the bride is the bridegroom, John UI. S9. 


BRIDLER 

BRIDE'— HOXi'SB, 7%. The house of a newly-mar- 
ried pair. Drayton. 

BRIDE'MAID, n. A woman who attends upon 
the bride. “ In came the bridemaids with a 
posset.” Sir J. Suckling. 

BRIde'MAN, n. ; pi. BRiPE'MijiTV. A man who 
attends the bride and bridegroom at the nuptial 
ceremony. Beau. 4 FI. 

BRIDE’^'MAID, n. Same as Bridemaid. Smart. 

BRiDE’^'MAN, n. Same as Brideman. Booth. 

BRIDE'STAKE, 71. A post set in the ground to 
dance round. B. Jonson. 

BRIDE'W^ILL, 71. A house of correction.— The 
original bridewell was a palace near St. Bride’s 
[i. e. St. Bridget’s] Well, in London, which was 
turned into a house of correction in 1553. 

lie would contiibute more to reformation tlian all the 
workhouses and bi idcitells in Eniope. Siiectaior. 

BRIdG-E (hrij), 71. [Goth, hrygga ; A. S. brieg ; 
Ger. hrticke ; But. brag ; Scot. 5n<7.] 

1. A structure ei ected for a path or roadway 
ovei a river, raihoad, &c., m order that a pas- 
sage may be made from one side to the other, 

2. 'The upper part of the nose between the 

eyes. “The bridge of the nose.” Bacon, 

3. The supporter of the strings of viols and 
other stringed musical instruments. Johnson. 

4. (Gunnery.) The two pieces of timber which 

go between the transoms of a gun-carriage, and 
on which the coins or wedges icst for elevating 
the gun. Craig. 

BRIDGE, t’. a. [L BRIDGED ; pp. BRIDGING, 
BRIDGED.] 

1. To build or erect a bridge over j as, “ To 
bridge a stream.’* 

2. To make a bridge for. 

Ovor 

Bridging his way, Em ope v , [i V-'iii .oined. Miltoru 

BRID(?E'-B0ARD, 71. (Arch.) A notched boaid 
on which the steps of wooden stairs are fas- 
tened. Craig. 

BRIDOS-E'L^SS, a. Destitute of a bridge. 

BRId^-E'— STONE, 71. A stone laid fiom the 
pavement to the entrance-door of a house, over 
a sunk area, and siippoited by an aich. Wealc, 

brId^-'Y (bjJj'?), Full of bridges. Sherwoods 

BRl'DLE (hii'di), n. [A. S.bfidl, or brydel\ But^ 
breidel, — It. h7'%glia ; Fr. bride.] 

1. An instrument consisting of a bit, reins, 
&c., by which a horse is restrained and governed. 

2. A re.straint ; a curb ; a check. 

a bright gcMUis often betmvs itself Into many errora, with- 
out a cull till mil bt idlv on the tongue. " 

3. (Mil.) A guard to piotect the arm ; — used 
by the cavalry. 

4. (Na7it.) A span, or rope, fastened at both 

ends, attached to the leach of a square sail, and 
to which the bowline is secured : a short piece 
of cable attached to a swivel on a chain, laid in 
a harbor from a ship, and secured at one end to 
the bits. Mar. Diet. 

BRl'DLE (bri'di), v. a. [A. S. h'idlmn*, Old Fr. 
bnderfi [i. bridled ; pp. buidli.no, bridled.] 

1. To put a bridle on ; as, “ 'To bridle a 
horse.” 

2. To restrain ; to control. 

If 'iny ’n.'”! hi tin t«' ho roligIi"i«, and bridiffh not hi* 
t'lnguo, . . ii.i'i rii.111 d Loligicu IS V.111I. James 

BRl'DLE (brl'dl), v. n. To hold up the head, 
“ How the fool bridles I ” Beau. % FI. 

To bridle up, to show prido or resontnient by hold- 
ing up the head. Tatler. 

BRl'DLE-cCT'TlglR, n. One who makes bridles, 
spurs, (Src. Johnson. 

BRI'DI.E-nAND, 71. The left hand, which holds 
the bridle. Sidney. 

BRf'DLE-MAK'ER, 7i. One who makes bridles. 

BRI'DLE-PATH, n. A path in the woods formed 
to be travelled or passed over on horseback. 

BRl'DLE-PORT, n. (N'aut.) The foremost port, 
used for stowing the anchors. Dana. 

BRt'DLflR, a. One who bridles or restrains. 
“ The only bridlers of schism.” Milton. 
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BRIDLE-REIN-PACKING 


ITS 


BRINGER-UP 


BRI'DLE-RErX-PACK'TNG (brl'dl-ran-). A term j 
used by engineers to signify a mode of packing | 
the piston of a steam cylinder wth a strip oYi 
leather or a loose rope of tow. Craig, 

BRI-d66x', n, [Ft. hridon,] {Mil.') The snatfle 
and rein of a military bridle, which acts inde- 
pendently of the bit, at the pleasure of the 
rider Campbell. 

BRIEF, a. [L. brevis ; It. ^ Sp. breve ; Fr. hdef,] 

1. Short; concise; succinct; — applied ‘to 
language ; as, “ A brief style.” 

2. Of short duration ; lasting a short time. 

“ Brief authoi ity.” Shak. 

jggpit IS used, as a provincialism or viilgrarism, in 
the sense of rife, common, or prevalent, in England 
and the United States. — Nares -savs, “ Brief seems to 
toe used in the following passage [y/wt/c.] fom/e — a 
corruption which is still to be heard among the vul- 
gai : ® A thousand businesses are brief m hand.* ” 
Kin^ John, 

Syix. — See Short. 

BRIEF, n, 1. A short writing or epitome. 

I shall make it plain as far as a sura or hruf can make a 
cause plain. Bacon, 

2. {Law,) A or precept; — an abridg- 
ment of a client’s case made out for instruction 
of counsel : — letters patent giving license to 
collect contributions for specified purposes. 

Cowell, Bitrrill. 

3. {Church of Boyne,) A pontifical letter ; a 
papal rescript. 

4. {Mils,) A measure of quantity, — See 
Biieve. 


BRIEF'LigSS, a. Having no brief; — applied to 
a lawyrer who has no client. 

BRIEF'LY, ad. Concisely ; in a few words. 

BRIEF'MAN, n , ; pi. briue'm^sn. 1. One who 
makes a brief. 

2. A copier of a manuscript. Qu, Rev, 

BRIEF'N^JSS, n. Quality of being brief ; concise- 
ness ; shortness. Camden* 

BRI'JpR. n* [A. S. A prickly shrub ; the 

bramble. ** Rude growing briers, Shah, 

BRI'^IRED, a. Having briers ; briery. Chatterion. 

BRi'JpR-y, a. Rough ; full of briers. Sherwood, 

BRl'Efi-Y) w. A place where briers grow. Huloet, 

BRTg, n, A bridge. [Scot.] Gibson, 

BRIG, n. [from brigantine,'] A small, square- 
rigged merchant vessel, with two masts. 

Hermaphrodite brisf^ a vessel having a brig’s fore- 
mast and a sciiuoiier’s mainmast. Dana, 

Syn. — See Vessel. 


BRI-GA0E', ti. [It. brigata I 'B‘Y,6y'igade.] {Mil,) 
A division of troops. A brigade of horse gen- 
erally consists of eight or ten squadrons ; a bri- 
gade of foot, of four, five, or six battalions. 

BR|-GADE', V. a. To form into a brigade. Todd. 

BRl-GADB'-MA'JOR, n. {Mil.) An officer or 
major appointed to assist a general command- 
ing a brigade. Campbell. 

BRIg-A-BIER', 91 . [Fr.] (MU.) A general officer 
who ' commands a brigade ; — often styled a 
brigadier-general. 

BRIg^AND, n, [Fi*.] 1. One of a gang of rob- 
bers*; a robber; a highwayman. Bramhall. 

2, t A sort of irregular foot soldier. Froissart. 


BRIg'AND-A^E, n. [Fr.] Theft ; plunder. Rob- 
bery and brigandage.** Warburton, 


BRIg'AN-DINE [brTgVi-dlu, S. W. P, Ja. K, R.\ 
brig'siii-dlii, Sw.], n. [Fr. hrigandine,] 

1. A coat of mail, or scale-armor quilted. 
** Put on the hrigandines,'* Jerem, xlvi. 4. 

2. A light vessel. — See Brigantine. 

BRIg'AN-TINE [brig'^n-tln, S. W. J. F. Ja, K. 
R,\ brig' 5 in-tTn, Sw.], n, [Fr, brigantin,] A 
li^ht, swift-sailing vessel; a sort of European 
brig with two masts, Bratide. 

BRIGHT (brlt), a. [Goth, hairhts ; A. S. heorhtt 
or hryhit ; Gael, hrtaghi fine, briglxt.] 

X, Irradiating, or reflecting light; brilliant; 
shining; resplendent; luminous. 


Loolc how the floor of heaven 
Xs thick inlaid with patlnea of brtghi gold. 


Shak. 


2. Splendid in charms or graces. j 

All hntjht as an angel nev-dropped from the sky. PameU, j 

3. Possessing an acute, discerning intellect ; { 
acute ; keen ; sparkling with wit. 

If parts allure thee, think how Bacon shined, , 

The wisest, brightest, meanest of mankind.. Pope. i 

4. Glorious; illustrious; as, “The brightest 
portions of history.” 

5. Clear ; tran&p'arent ; as, “ A bright liquor.” 

6. Lucid; “ ^\Tth evi- 
dence draw I'l^ r \„i.” Watts, 

Bytx- — See Clear. 

BRIGHT'--BURX-|NG (brlt'bum-nig), a. Burning 
brightly. “ Bright-hunibig Troy.” Shak. 

BRTGHT'EN (hll'tiO, V, a. [?. BRIGHTENED ; pp, 
BRIGHTENING, BiUGHTENED.] [From by'igkt. 
— ■ Goth, bairhtyan ; A. S. beorlitiayxf\ 

1. To make bright ; to make to shine. 

Her celestial ej'cs 

Adorn the world, and brighten up the skies. Diyden, 

2. To make cheerful or joyful. 

Hope elevates, and joy 
his ciest Milton. 

3. To make illustiious. Swift. 

BRfGHT'EN (brX'tn), v. n. To grow bright 

How blessings brighten as fliey take their flight! Tomg. 

BRTgHT’S'-D{§-EA§E',w. {Med.) A morbid con- 
dition of the kidney, occasioning a secretion 
of urine loaded with albumen ; — or^nally 
described by Dr. Bright, Brande, j 

BRIGHT'— EYED (brit'ld), a. Having bright eyes. 

BRIGHT'-HAiRED (brlt'hird), a. Having bright 
hair. Bright-haired Y esta.,** Milton. 

BRIGHT'-HAR-N^SSED (brit'hir-nest), a. Having 
bright harness or armor. Milton, 

BRIGHT'— HUED, a. Having a bright color. 

BRIGHT'LY, ad. With lustre ; splendidly. 

BRFGHT'N^SS (brit'ncs), n. 1. Quality of being 
bright; lustre; splendor; brilliancy. 

I saw in the way a light from heaven above the hrffrhtne<ii 
of the sun, .lets xxvi 13. 

2. Acuteness ; acumen. ** The brightness of 
his parts . . . distinguished him.” Prior. 

Sjm. — Brightness is the generic, Zwjstrs, syZewdor, 
and bnlluzncy are specific terms, and there may ho 
brightness where there is no litstre, splendor, nor bril- 
liancy. These terms rise in sense. Lustre rises on 
brightness, splendor on lustre, and brilliancy on splen- 
dor, 

BRfGHT'-SHiN-|NG,a. Shining brightly. Spefiscr. 

t BRI-GOSE', a. Quarrelsome ; contentious. 

“ They were very brigose and severe.” Puller, 

fBRtoUE (brSg), n. [It. briga) Fr. brigtie.] 
Strife ; quarrel. Chesteifiela 

BRtGUE (brSg), n. [Fr, SnVwer.] To contend ; 
to canvass ; to strive. [r.J Hurd. 

BRIll, n. A fish intermediate between the sole 
and the turbot, abundant on the southern coast 
of England. W. Ency. 

BRr/j-LMhT'TE. [It.] (JlfMs.) Noting a gay and 
lively manner. Brands, 

BRILL'IANCE (bril'yans), n. Brilliancy. P, Mag. 

BRILL'IAN-CY (brn'y 9 .n-Bf), n. Quality of re- 
flecting light, or of being brilliant ; dazzling 
brightness ; radiance ; lustre ; splendor. 

Syn. — Bee Brightness, Radiance. 

BRlLL'r^NT (brll'yant), a, [It. britlayyte ; Fr. 
brillant,] Shining; sparkling; splendid. 

Those sur&ces which reflect the most light are the most 
bnUitmt, Brewer* 

BRIll'IANT (hril'yant), n. A diamond cut into 
angles, so as to refract the light, and shine 
brighter, ** See brilliants shine.” Pope. 

Syn. — See Radiance. 

BRIlL'IANT-LY (brll'yant-l^), ad. In a brilliant 
manner; sple’ndidly. Warton* 

BRiLL'rANT-NfiSS (brll'ysnt-nSs), n. The quali- 
ty of being brilliant; splendor ; lustre. Johnson* 

BRlliti^, n* pi. The hair on the eyelids of a 
horse. Bailey, 

BRIm, n, [A. S. brymme^ I. The upper edge 
of a vessel. Dryden, 


2. The edge, as of a fountain, or of any boc 
of water; border; verge; brink; rim. 

By dimpled brook and fountain hrinu Milto 

Syn.— See Border. 

t BRIM, a. [A. S. hryme, brym or brem, famous 
Public; well-known. Wariie'i 

BRIM, V. n. To be full to the brim. “ The brim 
yniiig glasses now are hurled.” Pkilipi 

BRiM, V, a. [i. brimmed ; pp. brimming, brim 
MED.] To fill to the top, “ When [Evander 
brbns his ample bowl.” Dryden 

f BRIM'FILL, V, a. To fill to the top. Crashaw 

BRlM'PUL, a. Full to the brim or top ; quit* 
full. “ Eyes brimful of tears.” Addison 

BRIM'FXJL-NESS, n. Fulness to the top. Shah 

BRIM'LjpSS, a. Without a brim. L, Addison, 

BRIM'M^R, n. A bowl full to the top. 

When healths go round, and kindly briimners flow. Bi vden. 

BRIM'MING, a. Full to the brim. Dryden, 

BRIM'STONE, n. [A. S. hyryyan, to burn, and 
stane, a stone : — probably corrupted from h)in- 
stone, or breyistone, i. e. fiery stone.] A yel- 
lowish mineral ; sulphur. — See Sulphur. 

BRIM'STON-Y, a. Full of brimstone. JB. Jonson 

BRfN'D^lD, a. [A. S, hrun, brown ; byrnan, tc 
burn.] Of a varied color ; streaked ; tabby ; 
brindled. “ The brinded cat,” Shak, 

BRIn'DLE (brln'dl), n* The state of being brin- 
ded. Clarissa. 

BRiN'DLED (brtn'dld), a. Brinded; streaked; 

tabby. “ The brindled monster.” Addisoyi, 

BRINE, n. [A- S. hryne, salt liquor.] 

1. Watear impregnated with salt. Bacoyi. 

2. The sea. “ Foaming brine.** Shak, 

3. Tears, — from their being salt. Shak. 

BRINE, V, a To imbue with brine ; as, “ To brine 
corn in order to prevent smut.” Chambers, 

BRIne'- pAN, n. A reservoir for brine. Smart. 

BRIne'— pIt, n, A pit or reservoir of salt water. 

BRINE -SPRING, 91. A salt spring. Synart, 

BRIng, V, a. [i. BROUGHT; pp. bringing, 
BROU'GHT.] [Goth, byiggan; A. S. brmgan; 
Dut. br'eyigeyi ; Ger. hruigen.] 

1. To convey from a distant to a nearer 
place ; to fetch from. 

As she was going to fetch it^ he called to her, and said, 
bring me, I pray thee, a morsel of bread. 1 Kings xvh. 11. 

2. To convey or carry to another place, [r.] 

Must I needs bring thy son again unto the land from 
■whence thou earnest? Oen, acxlr. 6, 

3. To produce ; to procure, as a cause. 

Nothing will bring you more honor than to do what right 
you may. Bacon, 

4. To draw ; to lead. 

A due consideration of the vanities of the world will nat- 
urally bnng us to tlie oontompt of it. Z*Kstr(i7ige. 

6. To induce ; to prevail upon. 

Frofltable employments would be a diversion, If men could 
but be brought to delight in them. Lode, 

To bring about, to bring to pass. — To bring back, to 
recall ; also, to return or restore, as something bor- 
rowed. — To bring forth, to give birth to ; to pro- 
duce ; to exhibit to the view — To bring forward, 
to exhibit ; to introduce ; to piopose. — To bring off, 
to take away from , to clear from ; to acquit. — To 
bring on, to originate ; to engage m action. — To bring 
out, to exhibit ; to show. — To bring oner, to convert. 

— To bnng to, (Jraut.) to check the course of a sixip, 

— To bring to pass, to effect. — To bring under, to sub- 
due. — To bring up, to educate. 

Bring retains in all its senses the idea of an 
agent, or cause, producing a real or a metaphorical 
motion of something towards something. ^ 

Syn. — To bnng is to convey to, a simple act ; to 
fetch means to go and bring, a compound act. A 
master sends his servant to fetch a parcel, whieti, 
having received, he carries in his hand, and brings 
home to his master. 

BRlNG'jgR, One wbo brings. Shah. 

BRING' I^R— In, n. One wbio introduces any thing. 

Lucifer is a bringesr-vn of light.” Sandys. 

BRING' ]5IR-ttP,n. 1, An instructor. '*The bring- 
ers-up of the children.” 2 Ktftgs x, 5, 

2. {Mil.) pi. The last rank of men in a 
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BROAD-SIGHTED 


battalion in line of battle, or the hindmost 
men in file. Harlow, 

BRlNG'lNG-FORTH, w. Act of giving birth. 

BR1J>3 'rsir, a. Like brine ; saltish ; briny. “ Brin- 
ish tears.** Shah. 

n. Quality of being brinish; 

t- "jy ro ''idtness. Johnson. 

BRINK, 71. [Ban. ^ Sw. brz7iJc.'^ The margin of 

a steep place ; the edge, as ot a precipice, clilf, 
or river ; brow. “ Precipice’s brink.* ^ Hiyclen. 
Syn. — See Border. 

BRf'NY, a. Partaking of or resembling biine; 
salt.* “ Biiny flood.'** Drzjden. 

BRi'O-NY, n. {Bot.) See Bryony. Johzison, 

BRISK, a. [Gael, bris^ ; Ir. briosg. — It, Sp. 

brusco ; Fr. bz'usqtie.'] 

1. Vivacious ; spirited ; lively ; active ; nim- 
ble ; agile ; quick. 

Kind, and brisk,, and gay, like me, JDerham. 

2. Bubbling ; sparkling ; effervescing. “ Bi'isk 
wine.” Denham. Btnsk cider.” Philips. 

3. Vivid ; bright; as, “ A brisk fire.” 

Syn. — See Active. 

BRISK, V. a. To make brisk. Richardson. 

To brisk ap, to enliven ; to make sprightly. Kdling- 
beck. To bnsJz ujf, o. n., to come up bnskl>. Jolutsoii, 

BRISK'EN (brls^kn), v. n. To grow brisk or live- 
ly. [r.] Be. Rev. 

BRIS'K^T, n>. [Gael. hrisgea7% gristle; Fr. bre- 
chet^ A part of the breast of meat under the 
scrag ; the breast of an animal. Mortimer. 

BRISK’LY, ad. In a brisk manner ; actively. Ray. 
BRISK 'N:5SS, n. Quality of being brisk. Johnson. 

BRlS'TLE (bris’al), n. [A. S. bristl, byrst\ Ger. 
horsfe ; Bat. borstel.1 

1. The stiff hair of swine, used for making 
brushes. 

2. A short or stiff hair, as the pubes- 
cence OIL certain plants. Henshaw. 

BRiS'TLE (brts'sl), V. a. [i. BRISTLED J pp. BRIS- 
TLING, BRISTLED.] 

1. To erect, as bristles. 

Doth dogged war taistfe hie angry crest? Shak. 

2. To fix a bristle to ; as, “ To bi’istle a 
thread.** 

BRIS'TLE (brls'al), v. n. To stand erect, as bristles. 
Thy hair so bristles with unmanly fears. Dryden, 
To bristle up, to show resentment ; to threaten. 

jBRIs'TLE— ARMED (brls'sl-armd), a. Armed with 
bristles. Kirby. 

BRIs'TLE-BEAr^ING, a. Having, or producing, 
bristles. Craig. 

BRIs'TLED (brls'sld), p. a. 1. Having bristles, 
or having the bristles erect. 

The grunts of bristled boars and groans of bears. Dryden. 

2. Coarse, or stiff, like bristles. Cotton. 

3. Bearded. Bristled lips.” [r.] Shak. 

BRIs^TLE— F]£rN, n. A species of fern ; Wood- 
sia hyperborea. Booth. 

BRlS'TLE-LIKE, a. Bristly. Mir. for Mag. 

BEIs'TLE-M6ss, n. A species of moss. Booth. 

BRlS'TLE-SHAPED (-shapt), a. Shaped like 
bristles. Booth. 

BRIS^TLE— TAIL, n. A fly having the tail termi- 
nated by hairs ; the gadfly. Booth. 

BRlS'TLl-NfeSS,». Quality of being bristly Booth. 
BRIs'TLY (bris'sl?), a. Thick set with bristles. 

BRIs^TQIj— BOARD, n. A kind of fine, stiff, and 
smooth pasteboard. Simmonds. 

BRlS'Tgii-STONE, 7i. (Min.) Rock crystal, fine 
specimens of w'hich are found in the rocks near 
Bristol, England ; — called also Bristol diamond. 

BRJ-|iOrE', n. [Fr.] (Fort.) A part of a ram- 
art or parapet which deviates from the general 
irection, covering tb^ flank of a bastion. Boiste 

BRTt, n. (leh.) A small fish of the herring kind, 
from one to four inches long, found abundan ly 
on the coasts of New England. Biorer. 


BRI-TAN'N]-A, n. A sort of mixed metal, or 
alloy ; the ‘kind of pewter of which English 
teapots are often made, consisting of tin, anti- 
mony, bismuth, and lead ; — called also tutania 
and pn nee's metal. Ure, 

BRi-TAN'NJC, a. Pertaining to Great Britain ; 
as, “ Her Brita7%n%c majesty, Queen Victoria.*’ 

BRITE, or BRIGHT (brit), v. n. To be over-ripe, 
as hops, w'heat, &c. [Provincial, Eng.] Phillips. 

BRIT'JSH, a. Relating to Great Britain, or its 
inhabitants. 

BR!T'ISH-GCm, n. (Chem.') A browm-colorcd 
soluble substance into whicn starch is convert- 
ed by being exposed in an oven to a tempera- 
ture of about 600® Fahrenheit ; — used by calico- 
printers. Brands. 

BRIT 'ON, n. A native of Britain. Shah. 

t BRIT'ON, a. British. Spenser. 

BRIt'TLE (brlt^tl), a. [A. S. hrylfian, to break ; 
But. brokkelig.'] Apt to b-ca’.i; fragile. 

Syn. — See Fragile. 

t BRIT'TLE-LY (brit'tl-le), ad. In a fragile man- 
ner, * Sherioood. 

BRIT'TLE-NJSSS, n. Aptness to break ; fragili- 
ty. “ Brittleness or toughness.” Boyle. 

BRITZS'KA (bria'ka), w. [Rus. hritzschka,'] A 
Russian carriage ; — an open, foui -wheeled car- 
riage, with shutters to close at pleasure, and 
space for reclining, when on a journey. W. Bncy. 

BRi'ZiJi, n [Gr. to nod.] (Bot.) A genus 
of ornamental or curious plants ; quaking- 
grass. Loudon, 

BRIZE, n. [A. S. hriosa."] 1. The gadfly ; breeze. 
— See Breese. Speziser. 

2. Ground long untilled. Phillips. 

BROACH (bi3cli), n. [Low L. hroca ; It. hi'occo, 
a peg ; brocciare, to prick ; Sp. hroca, a drill ; 
broche, a brooch; Bx.broche. — See Break.] 

1. A spit. “ He turned a broach, that had 

! worn a crown.” Bacon. 

2. An awl ; a bodkin. [Local. Eng.] Crahb. 

3. A small clasp used to fasten dress. — See 

Brooch. Craig. 

4e. A musical instrument played by turning 
a handle. Johmori. 

5. A spire, the junction of which with the 
tower is not marked by a parapet. Ogilcie. 

6. A stait, like the end of a spit, on the 

head of a young stag. Phillips. 

BROACH (brscli), a. [Fr. broch€7\'] [^. 
BROACHED ; pp. BROACHING, BROACHED.] 

1. To Spit ; to pierce, as with a spit. ** Ho 

broached them upon his pike.” Haken'ill. 

^ 2. To pierce, as a vessel, in order to draw 

liquor ; to tap. Armstro7xg. 

3. To let out, as liquor from a cask. ** And 
blood was ready to be broached," Hudibras. 

4. To open, as a repository. 

I will open the old armories; I will broach my store. KnoVes. 

5. To give out; to utter. “This error was 

first broached by Josephus.” Raleigh. 

6. (Masonry^ To roughhew. Ogilvie. 

To broach to. to fall off so much, whon 

going free, as to bring the wind round on tiio other 
quarter and take the sails aback. Dana. 

BRO ACII' j^R, n. 1. One who broaches, or first pro- 
poses, publishes, or utters a thing. “ The first 
oroacher of an heretical opinion.*^ L' Estrange. 

2. A spit ; a brooch. Dryd'en. 

BROAd (brSLwd), 0 !. [Goth, braids; A. S. b 7 'ad, 
breed; Ger, breit; Dut.breed; Dan, ^Sw. bred.] 

1. Extended in breadth; wide ; as, ** A board 
five feet long and one foot broad." 

2. Large ; ample ; extensive. “ Cunning 

which has ^ways a broad mixture of false- 
hood.” Locke. 

3. Open; spread or diffused; as, Broad 

daylight”; “ sunshine.” Locke. 

4. Gross ; coarse ; indelicate. “ Broadest 
mirth.” Dryden. “ Broac? words.” Shah. 

Broad as long, equal upon the whole ; tlie same 
either way. “ It ie as broad as long whether they rise 
to others, or bring others down to them.” DEstrangf. 

Syn. — Broad is op|K>s6d to narrow, loide to close, 
large to email. Broad and wide are definite; large 
is indefinite; as, plank two feet broed^*; “A 


passage ten feetioide”, h. large room.” — A brocJL 
cloth , a broad river ; a wide entrance , a largr house ; 
a large family; an ample space, an eHrnsite pros- 
pect. — Broad or coar*'? language . t/idehratc alluhion. 

BROAD, 71. A lake formed by the expansion of a 
river in a flat country. [Local, Eng.] Forby. 

BROAd'— .VWAKE', a. Fully awake. Coleridge. 

BROAd'AXE (hiSLwd'dks), 7i. [A. !S. b7ad-<ex.] 

1. An axe, foimerly used as a military n cap- 
on. Spenser. 

2. An axe with a broad edge for hewing timber. 

BROAd'-BACKED (-bakt), a. Having a broad 
back. Ogilvie. 

BROAd'— BILL, 71. The name of a wild duck. On 
the Chesapeake it is called black-head, and in 
Virginia, raft-duck, Bartlett, 

BRO Ad'— BLOWN (biawd'bldn), a. Full blown. 
“With all his crimes b7'oad-blown," Shak. 

BROAd'— BOT-TQMED, a. Having a broad bot- 
tom. Irving, 

BROAd'— BR;bAST-?D, a. Having a broad breast. 

BROAD'— BRIMMED (-brimd), a. Having a broad 
brim. “ Broad-brimmed hats.” Bp. Taylor. 

BROAd'cAsT, n. The method of sowing seeds 
by casting or scattering them abroad by the 
hand at large, as wheat, oats, &c. Chambers. 

BROAd'cAst, V. a. To sow with the hand ex- 
tended, as w'heat, rye, &o. J. Moxitgomei'ij . 

BROAd'cAst, a. Sow-n by the hand at large ; 
sown or dispersed widely. Loudon. 

BROAd'cAst, ad. By the hand at large ; scat- 
teringly ; as, “ To Sow broadcast." 

BROAD'CLOTH (hiSLwd'klSth), «. A fine kind of 
%voollen fulled cloth of broad make. Swift. 

BROAD'EN (briwd 'dn), v. n. To grow broad, [u.] 
Low walks the sun, and broadens by degrees Thomson. 

BROAd'EN (brawd'dii), v. a. To make broad; to 
increase in breadth. Sir J. Mackintosh. 

BROAd'— EYED (brawd'ld), a. Having a wide 
survey. “ Broad-eyed, watchful day.*'* Shak. 

BROAd'— PACED (-fast), a. Having a broad face. 
BROAd'— FOOT (-fClt), a. Having a broad foot. 

BROAD'-Pr6nT-F-D, a. Having a broad fiont, 
“ Bx'oad-f ranted Caesar.” Shak. 

BROAd'— HEAD-5D, a. Having abroad head.jSVoW. 

BROAD'— H6RNED (hrfltwd'hbrned), a. Having 
widely spreading horns. llidoet. 

BROAD'ISH (bra.wd';sh), a. Kathcr broad. Russell. 

BROAd'-LEAVED (hiawd'lovd), a. Having broad 
leaves. “The bx'oud-leaved sycamores.” Saxidys. 

BROAd'LY (brawd'le), ad. In a broad manner. 

BROAd'-M( 3^THED (-mbfithd), a. Having a wide 
mouth. UiU. 

I BROAd'NI^ISS (brftwd'n§:a), n. Quality of being 
* broad. “The broad/iess ot the way.” Soifth. 

BROAd'-PIECE (hrftwd'pSs), 7i. An English gold 
coin, of the value of about 24«. Snelling. 

BROAd'— rIbBED (-rlbd), a. Having broftd ribs 
or bands. /////, 

BROAd'-SEAL (brfiLwd'sSI), n. The offi( •ial seal 
of a government; the great seal of England. 
“The king’s broad-seal." Sheldon, 

BROAd'-SEAL, r. a. To stamp or sanction, as 
with the broad-seal, [r.] B, Jonson, 

BROAd'-SHOHL-D^IRED (hr&wd'«hOl-dfr<l), a. 
Having a large space between the shoulders. 
Big-boned and large of limbs, with sinews strong, 
Broad-shouldered, and hfs arnte were round and long, Dryden, 

BROAd'SIDE (brSiwd'Bld), n. (N<iut,) 1. The 
whole side of a ship. Waller, 

2. The discharge of all the guns on one side 

of a ship of war. “ She has given you a bi'ond- 
side, captain.” Southern, 

3. (Printing,) A printed page covering one 

side of a whole sheet of paper. Johnson, 

BRoAd'-R!gHT-^D (brawd*8lt-cd), Having a 

wide view ; seeing far. Qu, Rev, 
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EROAd -SKIRT-^ID, a. Having a broad skirt. 

BROAD— SPREAD, a. AVidely diffused. D^er. 

BROAD'-SPREAD-TNG, a. Spreading widely. 

BROAD'SWORD (brlwd'sord), 71, A cutting sword, 
with a broad blade. 

BRO \D'-'r\r:.rn a. Having a broad 

tail. ib'/-.. f/. . ( s i , jSrtndys. 

BROAd'-WAK-|NG, a. Possessing full vigilance. 

BROAd'-WINGED (-wlngd), a. Having broad 
wings. Thotnso7i, 

BRO Ad' W l§E, ad. In the direction of the breadth. 
“If one should thrust a piece of iron broad- 
wise,** Boijle. 

BR6b-D|NG-NA'^I-AN, a. \_Brohdingnag, the 
name of a country, in one of the hetions of 
Swift, inhabited by giants.] Gigantic. Roget, 

BRO-CADE', [It, hroccata\ S^.brocado; Pr. 
brocart. “ The root is probably broche^ the in- 
strument used in embioidory.” Biichana7i.] 

1. A kind of stuff or cloth embroidered with 
gold, silver, or silk, in raised work of dowers 
and other ornaments. 

2. A dress made of brocade. 

t., T...C •» 

O..I ii i:.* ■ s'- »'■ '■ .. Pojjc. 

BRO-CAD'JgD, a. 1. Dressed in brocade. Johnson, 

*2. Woven in the manner of brocade. “ Rich 
brocaded suit.” Gay. 

BRO^CA^E, or BRO'KA^E, n, [See Broker.] 

1. A profit or commission gained by promoting 
bargains, or by transacting business for others ; 
— formerly used mostly in an ill sense, “ Pilthy 
brocage.** Spenser. “Many grow wealthy by 
unlawful means ; usury, hrokage^ bribery.” Dr, 
J, White*s Sermons^ lold. 

2. The business of a broker; brokerage.— 

See Brokerage. Locke. 

BROC'ARD, n. The first elements or maxims of 
the law } — an old Scottish term. Jamieson. 

BR6C'4-T&Lf 1 [Sp^ brocatel\ It. firoca- 

MRdC-A-T&L'LO, ) tello7\ A coarse kind of bro- 
cade used in tapestry. Cy'aig. 

BR 60 'CQ-LI (bi8k'o-le), «. [It. hroccolo\ Sp, 
broettli ; Fr. hrocoU.I (Bot.) A sort of cabbage ; 
a variety of B7'assica oleracea. Loi(do 7 i, 

BR6£IH'ANT-ITB, 71. (Mhi.) A mineral com- 
posed of sulphuric acid, protoxide of copper, 
and water. Dana. 

BROCHE, n, & v. a. See Broach. Camden. 

BRO-QHETTE^, n. [Fr.] 1. A skewer to stick 
meat on. Flemmg <§* Tibbins. 

2. A mode of frying chickens. Crahh. 

BRO-QHURB n. [Fr., a hook stitched ; hroeher, 
to stitch.] A pamphlet. Month. Rec, 

BROck, n. [A. S, broc ; Dan. hrok ; Ir, hrocJ] 

1. A badger. B, Jonson, 

2. A hart two years old ; a brocket. Bailey. 

BROCK'JgT, n. A hart two years old- Phillips. 

BRODE'kIn, n. [Fr. hrodequm.'] A buskin, or 
half-boot. — See Buskih. Eohard. , 

BROg, n. A pointed steel instrument, used by 
joiners to pierce wood. Bucha7ian. 

BRO'GAN, n. A thick, heavy, coarse shoe ; a 
brogue. — See BitOGUE. Whittier, 

BROg'GLE, V. n. To fish for eels by troubling 
the water. [Local, Eng.] Phillips. 

BR6GUE (br3g), n, 1. [Gael. ^ Ir, brog; Scot. 
brog. hroffiiey a shoe.] A coarse and slight kind 
of shoe ; a brogan. 

In Sky I first observed the use of brofirwes, a kind of artless 
•hoes stitched with thongs. Johnson. 

2. A cant word for a corrupt dialect, accent, 
or pronunciation. 

In the House of Commons, the Scoteh accent and Irish 
broffue may be often heard. Qu. Rev. 

3. pi. Breeches. Shenstone. . 

BROOUE'-MA-K^IR, n. A maker of brogties or 
coarse shoes* Johnson. 

t BR5ID, V. a. To braid or weave together. “ To 
hroid his hair.” — See Braid, Rolland. 


t BRolD'jgR, f. a. [Fr. ^>*orfcr ; Sp. 6o?*€f<z7'.] To 
embroider. \ broide/'ed coat.** Bx. xxviii. , 

t BRdlD'^pL-5R, 71. An embroiderer. Suloet. 

t BRO f D R- T, 71. Embroidery. TicJcell. 

BROIL, 71. [Fr. b7'ouiUe, a broil ; brouiller, to 
embroil.] A noisy contention ; a brawl ; an af- 
fray ; a tumult ; a quarrel. — bee Brawl, bhak. 

BROIL, V. a. [Fr. byitler, to bum.] [i. broiled ; 
pp. BiiOiLiXG, BROILED.] To cook bv laj iiig on 
the coals, or over the fire ; to heat ovei coals. 

They ate all their meat bratlcfi on the coals. IlacUut/t. 

BROIL, V, 71. To be subjected to heat. “ Whore 
have you been hroilmg r ” Shak. 

BROILED (broild or broil 'ed), p. a. Cooked or 
heated over the coals. “ They gave him a piece 
of a broiled fibh.” Luke xxiv. 4*2. 

BRdlL'ER, 71. 1. One who broils or excites broils. 

“ What doth he but turn broiler ? ” Hamiyiond. 

2. That which dresses by broiling ; a gridiron. 

BRO'KA^E, 71. Brokerage. War7ie)\ 

BROKE, V. n. [A. S. hrmcan^ to discharge an of- 
fice ; b7'0ciant to oppress ; Fr. hi'eyer^ to grind.] 
To do business for others, [r.] Shak. 

BROKE, i. from break. See Break, 

BRO'KEN (bro'kii), p. from break. See Break. 

BRO 'KEN (brs'kn), p. a. 1 . Separated into frag- 
ments ; crushed. 

2. Subdued ; contrite. “ A broken spirit.” Ps, 

Broken Clumber, (ArUh.) a fraction. 

BRO'KEN-BACKED (-bikt), a. 1. Having the back 
broken. 

2. Noting the state of a ship, when, 

in consequence of being loosened from age or 
injury, the frame droops at either end. Brande, 

BRO'KBN-BfiL'LTED (biQ'kn-bSl'Ijd), a. Having 
a ruptured belly. Sa7idys. 

BRO'KEN-HEART'BD (bis'kn-hart'^d), a. Having 
the spirits crushed by grief, by penitence, or by 
despair; contrite; penitent. 

He hath sent me to bind up the broken-hearted. Jsa.lxX. 1. 

BRO'KEN-LY (brd'kn-Ie), ad. Not in regular se- 

j ries. “B/’oX-e/i/y and by piecemeals.” Cudwo7'th. 

BRO'KEN— MEAT (bro'kn-m«t), n. Fragments of 
meat. Swift, 

BR6'KEN-n£ss (brS'kn-nSs), n. State of being 
broken ; unevenness. 

It is die brokenness, the ungrammatical position, the total 
subversion, of the period that charms me. Gray. 

BRO'KEN-WIND, 71. Rupture of the cells of the 
lungs in horses ; the heaves. Herbert, 

BR6'KEN-WIND':5ID, a. Having short breath, 
or a diseased respiration. Brande. 

BRO'K5R,n. [See BnoKE.j One who transacts 
business, or makes bargains, for others ; a fac- 
tor; an agent; a middleman; a money-dealer. 

Commercial broker j or merchandise broker , one who 
purchases or sells goods for others. — SAtp broker ^ one 
who inanaj^ea all business matters occurring between 
tlie owners of vessels and the shippers or consignors 
of the freight which they earn? — Stock broker, one 
who purchases or sells stocks mr others. — Exchange 
broker, one who deals in exchanges relating to money. 
— Paiim broker, one who lends money on pledges or 
pawns. 

BRO'K^IR-AGE, n. 1. The percentage paid to a 
broker for negotiating any business. Brande. 

2. The business of a broker. 

BRO'K^R-LAOK'gy, n. A vile pimp. Shak. 

t BRO'K^IR-LY, a. Mean ; servile. B. Jonson. 

t BR6'KipR-Y, n. The business of a broker. 

“ Tricks belonging unto brokery** Marloto, 

t BRO'KING, p. a. Pertaining to brokery. ShaJe. 

t BRO^KING-TEADE, n. The business of a bro- 
ker ; brokery. Butler. 

BRb^MA, n. [Gr. j8(?(3pa.] Food; aliment: — a 
preparation of ooooa. DimgUson. 

BEO^MAL,2t. iChem.) A colorless, oily fluid, pro- 
ducea by the mutual action of bromine and al- 
cohol. Graham. 


BRCM-A-TGL*0-GY» [Or. /Jniouu, /Spui/joro^ 

V food, and At/yoj, a discourbe.] (Med.) Atreatisi 
on food. Du7igUson 

BRO MB, 71. See Bromine. 

BROME'— GrAss, n. (Bot.) A genus of annua 
- grasses, generally of a coarse quality ; Br 077 ius 
— called also oat-gi'ass. Loudon 

BRO-ME 'Ll- A, n. {Bot.) A genus of evergreer 
hk-baceous plants, including the pine-apple ; - 
so named in honor of Broniel, a Swede. Loudoit 

BROM'IC, a. {Ckem.) Relating to bromine ; not- 
ing an acid composed of one p;” . V^t rf bro 
mine and five equivalents of o' \ t. (Srt ‘iun, 

BRO'MIDE, 71. A neutral compound of bromint 
and some other simple body. Gi-aham, 

BRO'MJNE, n. [Gr. ^ptHpog, a stench.] {Chem.) 
A simple, blackish-red, electro-negative, liquid 
substance, disco\'ered in 1826, and existing in 
minute quantities in sea-water, marine plants, 
and many salt springs. It emits a powerful and 
suffocating odor, is poisonous, bleaches like 
chlorine, and resembles it in many of its other 
properties. B7'ande. 

BROM'LITE, n. [Gr. PpSfiog, a stench, and ?i6os, 
a stone.] (Mm.) A carbonate of lime and ba- 
ryta. Dana. 

BRO-MO-HY'DRIC, a. (Chem.) Noting an acid 
composed of one equivalent of bromine and 
one of hydrogen. Reg 7 xauU. 

SROJg'CllJ-A, n. pi. [Gr. jSpdyYia; ^pdy;^«> 5 , the 
throat, or w indpipe.] (Anat.) The smaller ram- 
ifications of the windpipe, connecting it with 
the lungs. — See Bronchus. B 7 'ande. 

BRdN'£!fI{-AL, a. Belonging to the bronchia, 
bronchi, or smaller ramifications of the wind- 
pipe ; as, “The by'onchial glands.” 

BROJS'^CBL.M, 71. pi. [Mod. L., from Gr. ^pdy- 
xuz.] See Bhonchus. Dunglison. 

BRON'jGEIICjC:. Same as Bronchial. A7'hxtth7iot. 

BRC)N-jeHI'TIS, n. (Med.) Inflammation of the 
bronchia, or branches of the windpipe. jS 7 *<znc?e. 

BR5N'£IHQ-CELB, n. [Gr. ^poy^oK^h}*, ^pdyxog, 
the thioat, or w’indpipe, and KtjXyj, a tumor.] 
(Med.) A tumor in the throat, being a morbid 
enlargement of the thyroid gland. Dimglison. 

BRON-€H5PH'0-NY» (3p6yxos, the throat, , 

or wdndpipe, and iptovtj, voice.] (Med.) A thrill- ' 
ing sound in the body, detected by auscultation ; 
resonance. Dunglison. 

BRON-GIIOT'O-MY, n. [Gr. ^pSy^os, the throat, or 
windpipe, and roy^, a cutting.] Act of cutting 
the windpipe ; a surgical incision into the larynx 
or trachea, DimgUson. 

BROJT’BRUS, n . ; pi. bronosj. [Low L., from 
Gr. (Spdyxosi) (A7iat.) The windpipe, or trachea. 
The bronchia, h'onchite, or b7'07ichi, now mean 
the tw nibes which arise from the bifurcation 
of the trachea, and carry air into the lungs. 

Dimglison. 

t BRdND, n. A sword. — See Brand. Spense 7 \ 

BK0N'T£RN, 71. [Gr, l3povrt% thunder.] ( Greek 
Arch.) Brazen vessels under the floor of a thea- 
tre, to be used for imitating thunder, by rolling 
stones in them. Weale. 

BRON'TQ-LIte, 71. [Gr. Ppovrtj, thunder, and 
Xidosi a stone.] The thunder-stone. Buchana7i. 

BR5N-T6l;Q-^Y, w. [Gr. /Jpom?, thunder, and 
X6yo%, a discourse.] A dissertation upon thun- 
der. Dyche. 

II BRONZE, or BR6N2E [brsnz, S. W. J. F. Ja . ; 
brSnz, B. Sm. Wb . ; bionz or brSnz. K. R.], ». 
\lt.hronzo\ Sp.broxice; Fr. dmize.] (Chem.) 
An alloy of copper with eight or ten per oent- 
of tin, to which sometimes a little zinc and lead 
are added, to render the melted mass more fluid, 
that it may fill all the parts of a mould more 
perfectly. FairhoU. 

II BR5NZE, r. a. It. BRONZED ; pp. BRONZING, 
bronzed.] 

1. To color, harden, or make appear on the 
surface like bronze- “ Coins and medals may 

' be handsomely bt^onzed.** lire. 
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BR0^’2E-P0T7DER 

2. To cover or conceal, as with the color of 
bronze. 

Art, cursed art, wipes off the indebted blush 

From Nature’s cheek, and In onzes every shame. Tovng. 

II BEONZE'-POVV-BgR, n. A metallic powder for 
co'’"r'.rr'.ic‘r’tV£c a hronze-like color to objects 
\ii.p i It •'pu'-.u. Francis, 

II BRSNZ'JNG, n, {Chem,) The art of giving to 
objects of wood, plaster, &c., snch a surface as 
makes them appear to be made of bronze. Ure. 

II BR6NZ'ING-LIa'U^D(-l^k^vid), n. A solution of 
chloride of antimony and sulphate of copper, 
used for bronzing gun-barrels, &c. Braude, 

II B 116 NZ'ING~SAlT, n, f^Chem.) Chloride of an- 
timony, — which is mixed with olive oil and 
used for bronzing gun-barrels and other arms. 

J BRONZ'ITE, n, {Min,) A variety of diallage of 
a bronze color. Brande, 

BROOCH (bi3cli), [brsch, JV, J. E, Ja, Sm, R , ; 
br6ch, £!. P, P. K, C.], n. [Pr. hroche. See 
Broach.] 

1. A jewelled ornament fitted with a clasp^ or 

pin to fasten a dress. Richly suited, just like 
the brooch.** — See Broach. Shak. 

2. {Paint,) A x)ainting all of one color, as 

an India ink painting, i&c. Francis. 

BROOCH (broch), V, a. To adorn as with a brooch, 
or with jewels. ShaJc. 

Br66d, V, n, [A. S. hredan^ to nourish ; hrod^ 
a brood ; Dut. hroedm.) \i, brooded ; pp, 

BROODING-, BROODED.] 

1. To be in a state to develop the embryos of 
new life, as a fowl sitting upon eggs in order to 
hatch them } to sit on eggs. 

Here Nature spreads her ftuitful sweetness round, 

Breatlies on the air, and broods upon tlie ground. Dryden. 

2. To be in a state of care and watchfulness, 
as a mother over her young. 

Their young succession all their cares employ j 
They breed, they biood. Dryden, 

To brood to think long and anxiously about. 

BR66d, V. a. To cherish with care. ** See how 
he broods the boy.** Beau, ^ FI, 

BRddD, n, |]A- S. hrod ; Dut- breed.) 

1. Offspring; progeny. 

Hence, vain, deluding joys, 

The brood of Folly without fether bred. Milton, 

2. That which is bred, generated, or pro- 
duced. 

Such things become the hatch and brood of time, ^ak, 

3. The number hatched at once; as, “A 
small or a large brood of chickens,** 

4. Act of brooding. ‘*0*er which his mel- 
ancholy sits on brood.** [r.] Shak, 

B, {Mining,) A heterogeneous mixture. 

Br66d'1NG, n. The act of cherishing. Ash, 

BRd6D'MAR£, n, A mare for breeding. Booth, 

BR66*I>Y, a. Brooding; inclined to b^^od. Ray, 

II BROOK (brfik), [brfik, P. J. F. Sm, Ivb.; br8k, 
jS. W, F, Ja, C. [Goth. bruks% A. S. 

hroG ; Dut. beeh^ A stream of water less than 
a river; a rivulet. “ An inland brook,** Shak. 
Smooth runs the water where the brook is deep. Shak, 

Springs make little rivulets, and those united form brooks, 
which, coming forward in streams, compose great rivers, 
which run into the sea. Lockt, 

Syn. — RiouUts rise from sprinsrs, and, flowing 
into each other, make brooks^ and brooks, rivers, A 
torrent ia a very rapidly flowing brook. 

I BROOK (brfik), v, a, [A. S, brucan,) [i, brooked ; 
pp, BROOKINO, BROOKED.] To bear ; to endure. 
"Restraint thou wilt not brook** Dryden, 

II t BROOK (brfik), v.n. To endure. Sidney, 

II BROOK'IiKT (brfika^t), n. A little brook. Bulwer, 

|| BROOK^LlMB (brfik^Ilme) n. {Bot,) An aquatic, 
perennial plant; a sort of water speedwell; 
Vertytnoa heocabunga, Loudon, 

|| BROOK'MiNT (brfik'mlnt), n, [A. S. 6romyn#.] 
The water-mint. Johnson, 

{[ BROOK^WEED, n, A small marsh plant with 
white flewers ; Samotus valerandi, Loudon. 

I BEOOK'Y (brfik^p), a. Abounding with brooks. 
"Demster’s brooky tract,** Dyer, 


BR66m, [S. W, P, J, E, F, Ja. K. Sm. Wb,-, of- 
ten pronounced brLtm)^ n. [A. S. brom.) 

1. A shrub of the genus Spartium. 

Even humble broom and osiers hove their use. Dryden, 

2. An instrument to sweep with; a besom; 
— so named from being frequently made of 
broom. " Broom ... to sweep the dust,** Shak. 

BR66m, V, a. {Naut.) To wash or clean the sides 
of a ship. — See Bream. Cole. 

BR66m'— CORN, n, A species of plant ; hroom- 
grass ; Sorghum vuUjare. It is of several vari- 
eties, resembles maize, and is cultivated for 
the seed, and for its spikes, of which biooms 
are made. Farm. Ency. 

Br66m*-grAss, n. See Broom-corn. 

Br66m'— LAND, n. Land that bears broom. 
“ Sheep . . . put into broom-lands,** Mortimer, 

BRddivr— RAPE, n. {Bot.) A plant which ad- 
heres to the root of broom, furze, and clover ; 
Orobanche major. Loudon. 

BR66m — STAff, n. The handle of a broom. SJiak. 

BR66m*STICK, n. The handle of a broom. Swift. 

BR66m'Y, a. 1. Full of broom. ** If land grow 
mossy or broomy.** Mortimer. 

2. Consisting of broom. Swift. 

BROSE, n. A Scotch dish made by pouring boil- 
ing water on oatmeal. Sir W. Scott. 

BROS n, [Gr. Ppdmpogj eatable.] {Bot.) 

A genus of evergreen shrubs, common in the 
West Indies and South Ameiica, of which the 
bread-nut-tree and the milk-wood-tree are spe- 
cies. Loudon. 

BROTH (brfiwth or brbth) [brJSth, W, P, F. Ja. Sm . ; 
brfiwth, S. J. K. IVb.), n, [A. S. broth; bn~ 
wan, to brew ; Gael, orot ; It. broda or brodo ; 
Sp. brodio.) Liquor in which flesh has been 
boiled. " Their broths or pottage.** Bachluyt. 

BRf)Tn'KL, n. [Fr. bordel^ A house for lewd- 
ness ; a brothef-house. Shah. 

BROTH'jpir-Hot^SE, n. A brothel. Dryden, 

BR6TH']g:L-Ljg;R, n. One who frequents a brothel. 

t BR6TII' £ L-RY , n. Whoredom : — obscenity. 

" Loathsome brothelry,** Bp. Hall, 

BR6tH'JPR {brfithV)> > pl- BROTHERS and 
BRETHREN. [Sans. bhrotri, brotkar', 
A. S. brother, brother', Dut, hroeder', Gael. 
hrathair ; Ger. bruder ; Dan. § Sw. hroder^ 

1. A male who is related to another person 

by being born of the same parents. Locke. 

2. One closely united ; a member of the same 
society or association ; an associate. 

He bath every month a new sworn bi other, Shak, 

3. One who resembles another in manners, 
or in mode of life. 

He also tiiat is slothihl in bis work is brother to him that is 
a great waster. i 'rov, xv iii. 

4. A fellow-creature ; a fellow-Christian. 

I will cat no more, . . . lest I make my brother to oifend. 

1 Cor, viii. 13, 

The word brothers denotes persons of tho same 
family, tlie word brethren persons of the same society ; 
but tiie latter is now little used, except in tiieology or 
in the solemn style. 

BR6th'K1^-“9ER*MAN, n, A brother having the 
same father and* mother ; a brother of the 
whole or full blood. Burrill, 

BR6tH'KR-HOOD (brfitft*?(r-lifid), n. 1. The state 
of being a brother. 

Finds brotherhood In thee no sharper spar ? Shak. 

2. An association for any purpose ; a frater- 
nity. 

There was a fVatemity of men-at-arms, called the brother- 
hood of St. George. Darien. 

3. A class of men of the same profession or 

of the same denomination. " The brotherhood 
of Christendom.** Bu7*ke, 

BR6th'?R-IN-lA W'» n. The husband of a sis- 
ter, or a husband’s, or a wife’s, brother. Booth, 

BR6th ' K R-L£ss, a. Without a brother. Marvel, 

BR6th'KR-LIKB, a. Becoming a brother. Shak, 

BR6TH' 5R-LI-N fiSS, n. State of being brotherly. 

t BR6TH']PR-L6 VE, n. Brotherly affection. Shak, 


BR6tH'£R-LY, a. Becoming a brother ; affeu 
tionate; fiaternal. " kindness,** 

Syn. — See Fatherly. 

BRbTir V. (fd. After the manner of a broth- 
er. *1 -p. i c -uiL brotherly of him.” Shak. 

BR65'H'ER-T\-vIN, n. A tudn brother. Dyer. 

BROu-ETTE' , n. [Fr,] A small two-whceled 
carriage, drawn by hand. Fleming Tibbins. 

BR6ugh'AM (brS'giin), n. A small wheel-car- 
riage. * Ec, Rev. 

BROUGHT (brfiwt), L & p. from bring. See Bring. 

BRbW (brbu), n. [Goth, braw ; A. S. Ireewr) 

1. The prominent hairy ridge o\ er the eye. 

2. The forehead. 

Now are our brows bound with victorious wreaths, Shak, 

3. The general air of the countenance. 

To whom thus Satan , v ith contemptuous bt ow, Milton^ 

4. The e<^e of a precipice, hill, or any high 
place ; a brink. 

Sees other hills ascend 

Of unknown, joyless brow. Thomson. 

BRoW (brbfi), v, a. To lie circularly around and 
above ; to form a brow to ; to overlook, [r.] 

Tendmcr my fioeV^ hard bv the hilly crofts 

That 01 0(1 ihit buicoi.i glaiLL. Milton, 

BRoW'-ANT-LYR, n. The first shoot on a deer’s 
head. Smart. 

BRoW'BEAT, V. a. [i. browbeat; pp. brow- 
beating, browbeaten.] To depress with se- 
vere, stern, or haughty looks ; to treat inso- 
lently ; to intimidate. " Count Tariff endeav- 
ored to browbeat the plaintiff.” Addison, 

BRdW'BEAT-iNG, n. Act of depressing by stern 
or lolty looks. “ The imperious hroiobeatings 
of great men.” L* Estrange. 

BRbW'— Bbt^ND, a. Having the brow covered; 
crowned. " Brow-hound with the oak.” Shak. 

BROW'LJPSS, a. Without a brow: — without 
shame. " Browless heretic.” L, Addison. 

BROWn, a. [A. S. brun ; hyiman, to burn ; Ger. 
hrennm ; It. Sp. bruno ; Fr. brim.) Dusky ; 
dark ; dun ; inclining to red and black ; of the 
color of something burned. 

BROI^N, n. Color resulting from red, black, and 
yellow. P. Cyc. 

BROWn, V, a, [i. browned; pp. browning, 
BROWNED.] To make brown. Weale, 

BRbWN, V, n. To become brown. Weale, 

BRoWn'bIll, n. The ancient weapon of the 
English foot-soldier. Hudihras, 

BRDWn'— COAL, n. 1. An imperfect kind of coal 
that burns "with a bituminous odor, resembling 
that of peat ; — sometimes called, from its lig- 
neous structure, bituminous loood, Brande, 

2. {Geol.) A fresh water formation of the ter- 
tiary series, Lyell, 

BR^)Wn'-GDll, n. A voracious bird ; — called 
also Cornish gannet. Booth, 

BROWM'^IE, n, [Scottish.] A harmless spirB 
formerly ‘supposed to haunt old houses, “The 
brownie was meagre, shaggy, and wild.” Scott, 

BRoWn^ING, n. {Chem.) 1. The proecs^ by which 
a brown color is given to articles of non, and 
by which they are protected from rust. Ure, 

2. A preparation of sugar, port-wine, spices, 
&c., for coloring and flavoiiiig meat, &c. llohlyn, 

BROWn'ISH, a. Somewhat brown. Woodward, 

BROl^N'IifM, n. The tenets of the Brownists. 
“ Bromnism and Anabaptism.” Milton, 

BRGWn'Ist, n. {Ecel. Hist.) A follower of Kob- 
ert Bro'ivn, a noted dissenter in the time of 
Queen Elizabeth, who maintained that any body 
of Christians, united under a pastor, constitutes 
a church ; an Independent. Brande. 

The word Puritan swams to be quashed, and all that here- 
tofore were counted such are now Brownists, MtUon, 

BRdWN'NgSS, n. Quality of being brown. Sidney. 

BR6Wn'— rDst, n. A disease of wheat in ivhich 
a brown powder is substituted for the farina of 
the grain. Craig. 

BR5\Vn-SPAr, n, {Min.) A compound of car- 
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bonic acid and protoxide of iron, often contain- 
ing oxides of otTier metals* in small quantities ; 
spathose iron ; — one of the most valuable ores 
of iron, as it affords steel \%ith great facility. It 
was for this reason called steehore by the older 
mineralogists. Vre. 

CRoWN-STOUT, n, A superior kind of porter, 

BRulVN-STtJD'V, ;i. Absorption of the mind in 
gloomy and listless meditation ; pensive mus- 
ing. ‘‘ Dlo^\smesR and brown-studiesJ*^ Xoms. 

BR6\t'X'\VORT ji. [A. S. byuneta/rt.'] 

The figwort ; Serop/iuiaria nodosa, Todd, 

t BR0VV'N'Y» Somewhat bro^ra. Shak. 

BR5\V’'— POST, n, (<7arp.) A cross beam. Weale, 

BRd\V§E (brofiz) [brouz, P. Ja. K, Sm.], v, a, [Gr. 

Ppdaojjiai^ to eat, to gnaw ; It. hruscare\ 
Fr. brouter.'] [i. browsed ; pp, browsing, 
BROWSED.] To nibble ; to feed upon, as shrubs. 

Like the staff, when snow the pasture sheets, 

Th* barks of trees thou bt owseclst, SAal\ 

BRdvV^E, V. n. To feed on shrubs, “ Browsing 
on herbage, like cattle.” Arbuthnot, 

BRd\^'’§E (brbhz), n. Tender branches or shrubs, 
“ Shrubby browse,^' Philips, 

BRdW^'^R, n. One that browses, Phil, Mag, 

BRdWSB'WOOD (-wud), n. Brushwood or twigs 
on which animals feed. Booth, 

t BRdW'SICK, a. Dejected. Suckling, 

BRO\^§'?NG, n. Tender branches or shrubs ; 
browse. “ Broiosmgs for the deer.” Howell, 

£RU'CR-At CPo^.) A genus of evergreen shrubs 

found’ in Abyssinia and the East Indies ; — so 
named from Bruce, the traveller, Loudon, 

BRU^CBUS, n. ; pi. brO^^hT, [L., from Gr. 
^povKos.'l A genus of small coleopterous 

insects, of the weevil tribe, the females of 
which deposit their eggs in the germ of the pea 
and other leguminous plants. The holes often 
observed in peas are those made by the mature 
insect in ejecting its escape. Brande, 

BRiCl'CJ-ijL (bri'shf-a), n, {Chem^ A vegetable j 
alkali, first discovered in the bark of the false 
angustura, which is the bark of the Strychnos 
nux'oomxca^ and not, as was supposed when its 
name was given to it, of the Brucea anti-dys~ 
mterica. It acts on the human system as a 
violent poison, and in the same manner as 
strychnia, but more gently. P, Cyc, 

BBtl'OINE, n. Same as Brucia. P. Cyc, 

BEt^'CITE, n. {Min.) A hydrate of magnesia, a 
mineral of a pale brown color. Daiia, 

BRtl'iN, n, A cant term for a bear. Pope. 

BrOi^E (brtiz), V, a. [A. S. bryaan.-^’Fi. hriaer^ 
\i, bruised; pp, bruising, bruised.] To 
crush, mangle, or injure by a heavy blow or 
a fall ; to break > to contuse ; to squeeze. 

They beat tlxeir breasts with many a bmUing blow. Dryden, 

BRCr^E, n. A hurt with something blunt and 
heavy; a contusion, “Waked by night %vith 
bruise ox bloody wound,” Drayton, 

BRdl^ED (brdzd or brdz'^d)^ p, a. Mangled or 
crushed by a blow. “ Bridaed reed.” Xsa. xlii, 

BRdl^'^R, n, 1. He who, or that which, bruises. 

2. A boxer ; a bully. [Low.] Johnson, 

3. {Mech.) A tool for grinding the glasses of 

telescopes. Chambers, 

BRdl^E'WORT (brdz'wttrt), n, A perennial plant ; 
soapwort ; SapO'naria ojficmaUa, Johnson. 

BRdl§'{NG, n. The act of crushing, contusing, 
or injuring, by a blow. Maunder. 

BROiT (brtit) [brdt, S. W, J, F, Ja. K. R , ; brd'jt, 
n, [Goth. hrut.’^Oe.el, hruid.^^Px, hruU,] 
Humor; report. Shak, 

BRdiT (brdt), t). a, [t, bruited ; pp. bruiting, 
BRUITED.] To report ; to noise abroad. Shak, 

BRdL'Y^'MfiNT, or BRdL'ZIJgJ-MJfeNT, n, A 
brawl ; a quarrel. [Scot, and N. of Eng.] Scott. 

BRd'M.^L, a, [L. brumaUs ; bruma^ winter ; It. 
brumalex Fr. orumair] Belonging to the winter ; 
wintry. “ The hrumat solstice.” Sir T, Browne, 


BRU-JilA^LT-4, n, pL [L.] Ancient feasts of 
Bacchus, held in March and December. Crabb. 

BRCme, n, [Sp. bruma\ Fr. hrume^ Mist ; fog ; 
vapor, [r.] SmaH, 

BRUX, BRAN, BROWX, BOURX, BURN. [A. S. 
burne,] A river or brook. Gibson, 

BECt-NETTE' (brii-net'), brunette x brunt 

brown.] A girl or 'woman with a brown or dark 
complexion. Addison, 

BRfjN'ION (brtiiiS-un), n. [Fr. hrugnonJ] A fruit 
resembling both’a plum and a peach; a necta- 
rine. Trevoux, 

BRfT-XO'NI-AN, a, 1. Relating to Brunonianismt 
a theory of’ medicine (so named from its foun- 
der, John Bro’iwi) n.ccoir]i’'irto which no change 
can tavt'pl.'to in -o (•.n.o'.i powers without 
previous excitement. Sir J, Mackintosh. 

2, Of brown or brunette color. Knight, 

BRtJTNS'WJCK— GREEN, n. Basic chloride or sub- 
muriate of copper, prepared by acting on cop- 
per with muriatic acid or "with sal-ammoniac. A 
pigment of the same name is also formed of the 
carbonate of copper mixed with a calcareous 
earth. Fairholt, 

BRCNT, n. [Bmnned, brund, brunt, i. e. burnt. 
Richardson, Dut. brand ; Dan. brynde, a burn- 

. The heat or violence of an onset or a con- 
test; shock; violence. 

The brunt of the battle is &e heat of the battle, where it 
burns the most fiereely. Ti ench. 

2. A sudden effort. “A brunt of holiness 
and away.” Bp, Hall, 

BRdSH, n. [It. % Sp. brtcsca; Fr. FI. 

brouche ; Ger. blirste.] 

1. An instrument to clean or rub clothes, 5:c., 

generally made of bristles. Johnson, 

2. A pencil of hair used by painters. Moxon, 

3. A rude assault; a skirmish; a contest. 

“ The brushes of the war.” Shak. 

4. A collection of twigs or bushes ; a thicket. 

“ Out of the thickest brush.** Spe?iser. 

Electrical brush, the brush-shaped appearance of 
electrical light issuing from pointed bodies that are 
highly charged with positive electricity. 

BRdSH, V, a, [i. BRUSHED ; pp, BRUSHING, 
BRUSHED.] 

1. To clean, sweep, or rub with a brush ; as, 
“ To brush a floor ” ; “To brush a hat.” 

2. To hit or touch lightly on the surface, as 
with a brush. 

Nimbly we brushed the level brine, Warton, 

3. To move with a light touch, as a brush. 

A thousand nights have brushed their balmy wings 

Over these eyes. Dryd&u 

4. To carry off or remove, as with a brush. 

And from the boughs hrusSi off the evil dew. Milton. 

To brush up, to paint or make clean with a brush. 

BRtl'SH, V, n. 1. To move with haste ; to pass 
rapidly. 

• Yet off they brusJied, both fbot and horse. Trior. 

2, To fly over ; to skim lightly. 

Awakes the sleepy vigor of the soul. 

And brushing o’er adds motion to the pooL Dryden. 

BrOsH'ER, w. One who brushes. Bacon. 

BRO’SH'^jT, n. See Buskbt. Todd, 

BRC'SH'I-NfiSS, n. The quality of being brushy ; 
roughness ; shagginess. H, More, 

BRCsh'JNG, n. The act of rubbing or sweeping. 

BR&SH'LIkb, a. Resembling a brush. Jodrell, 

BROsH'-MAK-®R, n. One who makes brushes. 

BRC-SH'-WHBEL, n. (Mech.) 

One of the wheels that in light 
machinery turn each other by 
means of bristles or brushes 
fixed to their circumference, 
or by the friction alone of the end grain of wood, 
leather, &c., the two wheels being pressed to- 
gether to increase the friction. * Bigelow. 

BRtJSH'WOOD (-wild), n. 1. Rough, low, close 
thickets ; shrubs. Johnson. 

2. Small limbs or twigs fit for fuel. Dryden. 

a. Rough or shaggy, like a .brush. 
“ The msshy substance of the nerve.” Boyle, 



BRt'SK, a. [It. Sp. hrusco ; Fr. brusque.] Rude 
rough; hasty. “ A -svelcome.” Wotton^ 

BRtJ’S^S^L^-SPROXirTS, n. pi, {Bot.) A variety of 
Bi'assica oleraeea, or common cabbage. Loudon. 

t BRUS'TLE (bras'sl), r.3i. [A. S. ; Ger. 

prasseln,] To crackle ; to rustle. Goicer, 

t BrC'T, or BRtlTTE, v>. n, [Fr. brouter.] To 
browse. Evelyn, 

BRt}'T4t n. [L, brutus, hea\w, stupid.] {Zo<L) 
The second order of mammalia in the Lhinsean 
system, comprising those animals that have no 
front teeth in either jaw, as the el^hant, wal- 
rus, ant-eater, armadillo, &c. Van Jjer Hoeveii. 

BRtj "TAL, a. [L. brutus ; It. hrvtale ; Fr. brutal^ 

1. Belonging to a brute ; animal. 

To TOC, so friendly grown above the rest 
Of brutallsmC, Milton, 

2. Like that which characterizes a brute; 
brutish; savage; cruel ; as, “ passions.” 

Syn. — See Cruel. 


BRC'TAL-I^M, n. Brutality. Ec, Rev, 

BRfl-TAL'i-TY, n. Quality of being brutal ; sav.. 
ageness ; inhumanity ; cruelty. Courage in 
an ill-bred man has the air of brutality** Locke, 

BRfr-TAL-I-ZA'TEQN, n. The act of brutalizing, 
or making brutal, [r.] Ec, Rev, 

BRt5^'TAL-IZE, V. n, [z. brutalized ; pp, bru- 
talizing, BRUTALIZED.] To grow or become 
brutal. “He brutalized with them in their 
habits and manners.” Addzson. 

BRtJ'TAL-IZE, V. a. To make brutal. Courper, 

BRtl'TAL-LY, ad. In a brutal manner. 

BRtJTE, a, [L. brutus, heavy, blunt, without 
feeling ; Sp. bruto ; Fr. brut.] 

1. Senseless ; unconscious ; dull ; stupid. 

Not walking statues of clay, not the sons of binde earth. 

Bentleu. 

2. Destitute of reason ; irrational ; as, “ We 

cannot teach brute animals.” Reed. 

3. In common with beasts ; bestial ; savage. 

Bi ute violence and proud, tyrannic power. Milton, 

4. Without sensibility ; rough ; rude ; unciv- 
ilized. 

The brute philosopher, who ne’er has proved 

The joy of loving or of being loved. Jhpe. 

BRtlTE, n. [It. § Sp. bruto ; Fr. brute,] 

1. An irrational animal ; any animal except 
man, but commonly used for one of the larger 
animals; a beast. 

Heaven fi'OTO all creatures hides the hook of fkte, 

From brutes what men, from men what spirits know. Tope. 

2. A savage ; a brutal man. 

Syn. — See Animal, Beast. 

t BRtlTE, V. a. To report. — See Bruit. KnoUes, 

t BRflTE'LY, ad. In a rough manner. Milton, 

t BROtb'N^SS (brdt'ufs), n. Brutality. Spenser, 

BRt)'Tl-FY, V. a, p. BRUTIFIED ; ^p. BRUTIFY- 
ING, BRUTIFIED.] To make brutish or brutal. 

Drunkenness brvtifiea even the bravest spirits. Feliham, 


BROt'ISH, a, 1. Like a brute ; beastly ; bestial ; 
brutal. “ Brutish forms.” MiUon, 

2 , Having the qualities of a brute ; stupid ; 
gross ; carnal ; uncivilized ; barbarous ; sav- 
age ; as, “ Brutish men.” 


BRtlT'lSH-LY, ad. In a brutish manner; sav- 
agely ; irrationally. South* 


BRtlT'lSH-NfiSS, n. The quality of being brutish. 
“ Not true valor, but hrutishness,** Spratt, 


BRtlJT'l§M, n. The quality of a brute, [r.] Booth, 
t BROt'JST, n, A brutish person. Baxter, 

t BRtlT'TING, n, [Fr. brotder, to browse.] Brows- 
ing, “ The brzittings of the deer.” Evelyn, 

BRd^TUM n, [L,] A harmless 

thunderbolt ; — a loud but ineffectual menace. 


BRY'^6'M‘I-*4, n. fL., from Gr. ^mtovla ; to 

push, — in allusion to its growth.] 

1. {Bot.) A genus of twining plants ; bryony, 

or wild hop. Ltouaon, 

2. The principle extracted firombiyoi^ ; bry- 

onine. Brande* 
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BRY'Q-NINE, 71. (Chem.) A bitter and poisonous 
principle extracted from Bryonia alba* Brande* 

BRY'Q-NY, «. [Gr. idpwui/m ; 1^* hryonia.’] {Bot*) A 
genus oi* wild, climbing plants ; Bryoma* Loudon. 

BRY’0-Zb*.^f^ n. pi. [Gr. ^oLov^ moss, and ^wov, 
an animal.] {ZouL') Zoophytes which are mol- 
luscous in their organization ; polyzoa. Baird. 

BRY-Q-ZO'AN, n. {Zobl.) One of the bryozoa. 

BUB, n. An old cant word for strong malt liquor. 

He loves cheap port and double hvd>. Prior. 

t BtJJS, a. To throw out in bubbles. SackviUe. 

bOb^BLE (bab'bl), n. [Dut. hobhel.'] 

1. A water bladder ; a vesicle filled wdth air. 

And now a bubble burst, and now a world. Pope. 

S. Any thing empty as a bubble, or of more 
show than substance ; a false show ; a trifle. j 
Honor but an empty btibble. Dryden* 1 

3. A delusive or fraudulent scheme ; a hoax ; 
as, “ The South-Sea bubble,^' 

4. The person cheated ; a cully, Arhvtlmot. 

B&B'BLE (biSb'bl), ^\7^. \Put.bohhelen.'\ p. BUB- 
BLED ; ;7jO. BUBBLING, BUBBLED.] 

1. To rise in bubbles. 

r 'Ki* ’'O]**'-’ O’. ''•X“ ■“'ir*!.'--- f>r-* 

i' ' .■,!». ■ / '1 Fairfax. 

2. To run with a gentle noise. Dryden. 

BtTB'BLE, V. a. To cheat; to defiaud. Addison. 

BC'B'BL^IR, 71 . 1. That w^hich bubbles : — he who 
bubbles ; a cheat. Jews, jobbers, and bub- 
blers.^* Digby. 

2. (Ich.) A kind of fish, found in the Ohio. 

bOb'BLING, n. The act of rising in bubbles. 

BflB'BLlNG, p. a. Rising in bubbles : —flowing 
with a gentle noise. 

BtJB'BLY, Consisting, or full, of bubbles. 

bubbly spume.'* Nashe. 

BiJB'BY, n. A woman's breast. [Low.] Arbuthnot. 

BU'BO, n . ; pi. b 0 'b 6 e§. [L., from Gr. 

1. (Anat.) The groin. Dimglison. 

2. A tumor in the groin or axilla. Dimglison. 

BU'BO, 71. [L.] ( Omiih.) The horned owl. 

BU-£g-J\rI'J^jas, n. [Mod. 

L., 'from L. huhOf the 
horned owl.] {Oniith.) 

A sub-fpTuily of birds of 
the ordci AWipflrrs and 
family ajtdie ; horned 
owls. Gi'ay. 

BO'BON, 71. [Gr. jdowjdcowov, 
a plant formerly sup- Bubo maximum 
posed to cure swellings in the groin.] (Boi.) 
A genus of plants, Loudon. 

BV-Bf)N'0-CELE [bu-b5n ^sSl, Ja. K. ,* bQ'bo- 
no-sgl, i2.], 7i. [Gf. fiov0<f)v, the groin, and 
tciiXrjf a tumor.] {Med.) A rupture or hernia in 
the groin. Dunglison. 

i'BU'BGK-LE(bu'bmc-kl),n. A red pimple. Shak. 

BfjC‘'CAL, w. [L. fiwccG, the cheek.] (Awcsf.) Be- 
longing to the cheek or to the mouth. Dungliso7i. 

Bueedl artery^ a branch of the internal maxillary 
artery. 



B£JC'Ci\N, n. [Fr- houcan^ A grating or hurdle 
made of sticks, W. Bncy. 


BGC^OAN, V. a. BUCANNBD ; pp. BUCANNING, 
buca'nned.] To cut into long pieces, salt, and 
smoke on a buccan, as beef ; — a mode said to 
ha\ e been practised by the buccaneers. W. Ency. 


BOc-CA-NEER', n. [Fr. bouca7ii€r.'^ A pirate ; — 
particularly one of the class of pirates that for- 
merly infested the "VYest Indies and South Amer- 
ica, in the 17th and 18th centuries. Brande. 


BtJC-Cj^-NEBR', V. n. To act the part of a pirate 
or sea-robber. Qn. Rev. 


bGc-CA-NEER'ING, n. The employment of buc- 
caneers. 

BGjC-C^IL-LA'TrQN, n. [L. huecelta, amouthful.] 
A division into large pieces- Darns. 

BU^CE-lidT'l-DJSSf n, [Mod. L., from Gr. /Jorff, 
an ox, and a horn.] {Omith.) A family 
of conirostral birds of the order Passeres, in- 
cluding the single sub*family Bucerotmee. Gray. 


SU-CE-RQ- n. [Mod. 

L., fr om*Gr. /foSj, an ox, and 
Kfpfls, a horn.] {Oniith.) 

A sub-family of birds of the 
order Passeres and family 
Bucerotidcei hom-bills. 

B trE 'gi-JSTA, n. [L.] 1. An ^ Euryceros Prevostii. 
ancient militaiy musical instrument, crooked 
like a hoi u. P. Cyc. 

2. A herdsman’s horn. Hamilton, 

BGjC'gi-NAL, a. 1. Sounding like a horn or 
trumpet. Ch. Ob. 

2. Trumpet-shaped. Craig. 

BGC-gi-XAL'l-TY, n. The quality of a trumpet ; 
the sound of a 'trumpet. Ch. Ob. 

B&e-gi-JSrA'TQR, 71. \Jj.f a trzimpeter ; hucemum, 
a trumpet.] ' (A7iat.) A muscle of the cheek, 
especially called into action in blowing a trum- 
pet, or other wind instrument 5 the trumpeter’s 
muscle. Brande. 



bGjG'^I-NITE, n. A fossil buccinum. Buchanan. 

Btre'CI-XtM, 71. [L., a trumpet.'] [Zobl.) A 

genus of univalve shells ; the whelk. Hamilton. 


BtfC^Cbf n, [L. hiicca, a cheek.] 
genus of birds called barbets. 

B &C- CO-m 'XM, n. [Mod. 

L., from L. buccan a 
cheek.] ( Ornith.) A 
sub-family of fissirostral 
birds of the order Pas- 
seres, and family Alcedi- 
7iidce\ pufif-birds. Gray. 

B tie 'CU-LA, n. [L. dim. of 
a m on*^h (Anat.) 

'1 .ic purT under the chin. 


(Ornith.) A 
Brande. 



Bucco bicincta 


Hohlyn. 


BU-C^N'TAUR, or BU'CJPN-TAUR [bu-s5n’tar, K. 
CL Wb.; bu'sen-ta.r, Sm.; bu-sen-tfiir', Brande], 
n. [Gr. jSoiiff, an ox, and Kivrabpo^, a centaur ; 
It. huce7ito7*o.] 

1. A mythological monster, half man, half ox. 

2, A state galley of the Doge of Venice. P. Cyc. 

BU'C^I-ROS, n. [Gr. an ox, and /ffpaj, a 
horn,] ( OrnithA A genus of birds having large 
mandibles; the horn-bill. B7'a7ide. 

bGgH'QLZ-ITE, 71. (Min.) A mineral composed 
of silica and alumina. Dana. 

bG'jCH'U, n. An African plant used in medicine. 

bGcK, n. [Ger. hauche ; It. bucato, washing with 
lye ; Sp. ougada.] 

1, L> e m which cloths are soaked in bleach- 
ing ; — liquor m which clothes arc washed, Shak. 

2. Clothes soaked in lye. Shak. 

bGcK, 72. [A. S. bucca, or hue ; Dut. bok ; Ger. 

hock. — G:iel. boo ; W. bwch, — Fr. houc.] 

1. The male ol the fallow deer, of the rabbit, 
hare, goat, 5:c. 

2. A cant term for a gay or dashing fellow ; 
a beau. “ Burks and bloods.” T. Warton. 

3. A frame used for sawing wood; a saw- 
horse. [Local, U. S.] Bartlett. 

BGCK, V. a. 1. To wash or ,soak in lye. [R.l Shak. 

2. (Mining.) To break copper ore or lead ore 
by the hand. Weak. 

BGOK, 27. n. To copulate, as bucks and does. 

BtyCK'4, n. (Med.) A strong-smelling leaf im- 
ported from the Cape of Good Hope, and used 
as an antispasmodic. Brande. 

BGoK'— bAS-K^JT, n, Abasket for carrying clothes 
to the wash. Shak. 

BtrCK'— BEAN, n. (Bot.) A sort of trefoil ; bog- 
bean ; Menyanikes trifoliaia. Loudon. 

BtfCK'l^R,n. A bruiser of ore. Weak. 

bGCK'^JT, n. [A. S. hue; Dut. bak, a wooden 
bowl ; Sw. buk ; Fr. baguet.] 

1. A vessel in which water is drawn or carried. 
The old oaken bucket, the iron-bound bucket. 

The moss-covered buckef, which hungin the well, fFoodwortb.. 

2. (Mill-work,) A cavity for water in a water- 
wheel- 

BGOK'jgST-PGL, n. As much as a bucket holds. 

BGcK'^IT— VAlVE, n. A round valve employed 
in the air-pump of a steam-engine. Ogilvie, 


bGCK'BT-Y» [Corrupted from buckwheat.] 

Paste used by weavers to dress webs. Buchafiasi. 
BGCK'EYE (buk’5), n. 1. An American forest tree. 

2. A citizen of the state of Ohio. [Cant.] Flint. 
bOcK'-EYED, a. Having bad and specked eyes ; 

— a term used among horse-dealers. Craig 

bGck'ING, 71 . 1. The process of soaking in lye. 

2. The process of breaking up ore. Clarke. 
BGCK'ING-IR'ON (i'yrn), n. A tool for pulver- 
izing ore. 11 eale. 

bGck'JNG-PLATE, 72. An iron plate to break 
ore on. Clarke* 

bGCK'ING-ST 66 l, 72. A washing block. Gayton. 

BGCK'rSH, a. Like a buck; rudely gay; fop- 
pish; vaporing; boastful; vile. Grose. 

bOckT^M, 72. The quality of a buck ; rudeness ; 
foppery, [b.] Smart. 

bGck^LAND-ITE, n. (Min.) A variety of epi- 
dote, consisting of silica, alumina, oxides of 
iron, and lime. Dana. 

bGC^KLE (bfik'kl), n. 1. [Ger. huckel.-~-Qae\. 
hacalL — Fr. boitcle.] An instrument, made of 
metal, for dress, harness, &c, 

2. [Sp. 0 -(if A curl of hair, or the state of 
the hair c* d .“-'■1 curled. 

,.1 ,, 1 , .v*' O'’ self r — , 

r * . , ' ',w ‘,1* : IV -I II , . JPojje. 

BGC'KLE, V. a. [2. BUCKLED ; pp. BUCKLING, 
BUCKLED.] 

1. To fasten with a buclde ; as, “ To buckle 
a strap.” 

2. To prepare to do any thing. ** The Sara- 
cen . . . soon him buckled to the field.” Spenser. 

3. To join in battle. ** The foot . . . \voro 

buckled with them in front.” Ilaywairl 

4. To curl, as a wig. Johnson. 

bGc'KLE, 27. 72. [A. S. bugan; Dut. buigen, to 
bend.] To bend ; to bow. 

T''? T r*"''’ v*’’'!"'* ^rvr*" — *0*-*', 

3 . ,1* -i-u j- ■ Shak, 

To buckle to, to apply to. — To buckle with, to en, 
gage with. 

bGck'LBR, 72. [W. hiocckdx Ir. huiclcir.-^'Fr. 

\ houclier.] A shield for the arm ; a piece of ar- 

I mor anciently used in war. Dryden. 

t bGck'L] 6 :r, 2’. a. To defend. “ I’ll buckler thee 

against a million.” Shak. 

BGcK'LBR-HEAD'BD, a. Having a head like a 
buckler. LyelL 

bGcK'L^R-THGRN, 77. (Ro^.) A p’ant bpV'V.g 

roundish, buckler-'-biiprf' Ci’i'-i's- 

thorn ; Palvwrus australis, Johnso7i. 

bGcK'MAST, 72. The fruit or mast of the beech- 
tree. Johnson. 

B&CK'RjS, 71. [In the language of the Calabar 
Coast, a demon, a powerful and superior being.] 
A white man ; — a term aiijilicd to white men by 
the blacks of the African coast, the "West Indies, 
and the Southern States of America. BaHlett. 

bGok'RAM, 72. [It. bucherame; Fr. boug7*an.] 
Strong’, stifiened, linen cloth. Shak, 

bGck'RAM, 27. a. To make stiff; to form like 
buckram. Warton. 

bGcK'RAM, a. Stiff ; precise ; formal. Buck- 
7’G?72 scribe.” Beau. ^ FI. 

bGcK'RAM^, n. Wild garlic. Jo/mson. 

bGcKS'HORN, 72. {Bot.) An evergreen herba- 
ceous plant ; Lobelia coronopifolia. Loudon. 

bGcks'HGRN-PLAN'TAIN, 72. An annual plant; 
wart-cress ; Plantago cm^onopus. Miller, 

bGck'SKIN, 72. 1. The skin of a buck. 

2. A cant term for a native of Virginia or 
of Maryland. Boucher 

bGok'SKIn, a. Made of the skin of a buck. 
** Buckskin breeches.” TutliT. 

bGck'STAll, 72. A net to catch deer. Uuloet. 

BGck'THGRN, 72. (Bot.) A shrub which bears a 
purging or cathartic berry ; Rhamnvs cathartt- 
ms. Dung/ison. 

bGck'-WASH-ING (-wSsh'ing), 72, The act of 
washing linen, Shak. 
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BCCK'WHEAT (bat'hwst), n. [Corruption of 
beec/iwheaL'} \^ux. boekimit \ Get.biwkweizen.'] 

1. A well-known ague ultural plant ; Polygo- 

7iutnfagopyrum. Loinioii. 

2. * A laud of grain produced by Polygonum 

fagopyruitii and used as food. Braude, 


BlJ-Cu L^fC, n, [Gr. .downed/ oy, a herdsman ; L. bo^ 
colicus ; It. hucoLico ; Sp. hucolica ; Fr. buco~ 
lique.]^ 

1. A pastoral poem. 


The first modern Latin bucolics arc those of Petrarch. 

Ha/ ton. 


2. A writer of bucolics ; a pastoral poet. 

Spenser is erroneously ranked as our earUest English bu- 
colic. Ha/to/i. 


BIJ-COL'IC, ) Relating to shepherds ; pas- 
BU-C6L'{-CAL, ) toral. Bucolic song.” lVart07i. 

BCO'EANE?, ? pi^ [Qj., ^ovKoavov, a bull*s 
B^C-rA'J^I-4, ) head, jSoyy, a bull or an ox, and 
Koavtov, the skull ; L. hurranium,'] (.1//7/.1 Ox- 
skulls adorned with uicatU^ oi i>thor oin .hiciili?, 
employed to decoiate the frieze in the Ionic and 
Coiinthian orders. Weale. 


BU-CRA'Nt-ON, n. [Gr, jSovKpdviov ; an ox, 
and Kpavwvj the skull.] (Bot.) The snap-dragon 
plant; Antirrhinmn •, — so named from a sup- 
posed resemblance of its flower to the head of 
an ox. Buchanan. 

bOd, n, [Dut. bot; It, bottone \ Fr. houton.'\ (Bot.) 
The nascent or undeveloped branch of a plant, 
termed a leaf-bud, or the undeveloped flower, 
called e.Jiov>er-bud j a germ ; a gem. Penslow. 

BOD, V. n. p. BUDDED ; pp. BUDDING, BUDDED.] 

1, To put forth young germs, buds, or shoots ; 

to germinate ; to sprout. “ The pomegranates 
bud forth.*’ Sol. Song, vii. 12. 

2. To be growing or putting forth, like buds. 

“ Budding horns.’^ Dryden. 

BtlD, V. a. To graft by inserting a bud. 

The usual way with the nursery gardeners is to bud their 
stocks la summer. Miller* 

bOddii'4 (bd'da), n. A pagan deity whose im- 
age is repiesented by a human figure, and who 
is worshipped by the gi eater ^art of the inhab- 
itants of Asia to the east of Hindostan. P. Cyc. 

B(!lDDII'i§M (bfi'dtzml, n. The worship of the 
pagan deity Buddha (the sage ; — Sans, budk, to 
know), a religion which prevails over a great 
part of Asia, including China, Japan, the Far- 
ther India, &c. Bj'ande, 

bOddH'JST (bfi'dist), n. A worshipper of Buddha ; 
a believer in Buddhism. Qu. Rev. 

bOddh'ist (bBMist), la. Relating to 

bOddH-Is'TJC (b6-dls'tik), ) Buddha or Buddh- 
ism. Malcom. 

BtlD'DlNG, n. 1. The act of putting forth buds. 

2. The act of inserting buds, a method of 
grafting. 

B&D'DLB (biid'dl), n* A square frame of boards 
used in washing tin ore. Chambers. 

Bi?D'DLE, V. a. To wash, as ores. Crahb. 

BUDE'-LIGIIT, n. A lamp in which the flame is 
made very brilliant by a stream of oxygen gas ; 
— so called from Bade, in Cornwall, England, 
the residence of its inventor, Mr. Gurnev. Lat- 
terly the name has been applied also to other 
contrivances of the same inventor for augment- 
ing the intensity of artificial light. Brands. 

bOd(^E (dGj), V. n. [Fr. bouger.] [i. budged ipp. 
BUDGING, BUDGED.] To Stir ; to move off. Shak. 

BfJD^E (hilj), G. [Old "Fr. houge, fur \ — applied 
also to the scholastic habit, which was lined with 
bouge. lVa7don,'} Stiff; rigid; severe; pom- 
pous; swelling. 

To those budge doctors of the stoic flir. Mdton, 

The warden was a budge old man; and I looked somewhat 
big too. Elhvood. 

BOdiJIE (biSj), n. [Old Fr. bouge^ fur.] The 
dressed fur or skin of lambs. Marsion, 

BGD<?E'-BACH' 9-LOE, n. One of a company of 
men, dressed in a long gown lined with lambs* 


fur, who accompany the Lord Mayor of London 
at his inauguration. Bailey, 

BCD^E -BAR-R^L, n. A small barrel used in 
carrying gunpowder. Ci'aig. 

t bC'BGE'N^ISS, n. [See Budge, aJ] Sternness ; 
seventy; austerity- Stanyhiost. 

n. One who budges. Shak. 

BifD'gE-ROy n. A large Bengal pleasure-boat. 

Malcom. 

bCd'^?T, n. [Fr. hoiigette.l 

1. A bag. “ If tinkers may have leave to live, 

and bear the sow-skin budget.” JS/iak. 

2. Store or stock. “^Vhole budget of inven- 
tions.” L* Estrange. 

3. The annual financial statement of the 

English chancellor of the exchequer, or his 
speech giving a view of the public revenue and 
expenditure- Bm>ide. 

BeAr'^R, n. One who carries a bag 
or a budget. Toilet. 

t bCtd'^Y (biSd'je), a. [Old Fr. bouge, fur.] Con- 
sisting of fur. Thule. 

BtjfD'LBT, n. [See Bud.] A small bud spring- 
ing from a larger one. Craig. 

BtfFF, n. [See Buffalo.] 1. A buffalo. JohnsoQi. 

2. A sort of leather prepared from the skin of 

the buffalo, or of the elk, or the ox. Johnson. 

3. A military coat made of thick leather. 

“A fellow all in huff.” Skak. 

4. The color of buff ; a light yellow. Johnson. 

5. (JMed.) A yellow, viscid substance, which, 
in inflammation, forms on the blood. Chambers. 

6. (ilfec/t.) A small wheel covered with bufi* 

leather, used to polish cutlery. Francis. 

7. [Ger. «§fDan. fA blow; a stroke; 

a buffet. So sore aouff.” Spenser. 


BtJF'FlglT, V. n. To play a boxing match. Shak 

Bt'F'FpT-IIR, n. One who buffets; — applied 
particularly to a boxer. Shet wood. 

BC'F'F^:T-iXG, 91- A stroke; a striking. “These 
h} steric bujtetoigs descended.” li 'arburton. 

bCf'F^T— ST ouL, n. A little portable seat, with- 
out arras or a back. Craig. 

t bCf'FJN, n. A sort of coarse cloth. Massinger. 

BUF'FiXG— A p-PA-RA'TUS, n. Machinery con- 
sisting of pow’erful springs and framing, for re- 
ceiving the shock of a collision between rail- 
road cars* Fiancts. 

BUFP'-JER-KIN, 71. A waistcoat made of buff; — 
a waistcoat of the color of buff. Nares. 

f bDp^FLE, 71. [Fr.] A wild ox; — the same 
as Buffalo. Sir T. Bei'bei't. 

*f- B^^P'FLE,^^ 7%, To puzzle ; to he at a loss. Swift. 

BCF'FLE— HEAD’ED/ Having a laige head; 

stupid. ** This buffle-headed gmmt.” Gaytan. 

BC/F'FO, n. [It.] The comic actor in an opera- 

Crahh. 

BtjF'FOX, 91, {OrnitJi.) The Numidian crane; 
— so named in honor of ButTon. Bucka7ian. 

BFF-f66n', 92. [It. huff one ; buffo, comic j Fr- 
hoiffon^ A person who makes sport by low 
jests and antic postures; a merry-andrew; a 
mountebank; a jester; a harlequin; a droll. 

Those bufbons that have a talent of mimickins the speech 
and behavior of other persons, and turning all their fkicnds 
and acquaintance into ridicule. Toiler. 

BrF-F66N', a. Belonging to a buffoon. “ Biff 
foo7i postures and antic dances.” Melmoih. 

BUF-f66n', V. a. To make ridiculous. “ You 
bully, and rail, and buffoon them.” Bu7'ke. 


bC’FP, a. 1. Of the color of buff leather ; light 
yellow. Shak. 

2. Made of buff leather; as, “Afit^-coat.” 

t BfJFF, V. a. [See Buffet.] To strike. “ A 
shock, to have buffed out the blood.” B. Jo7%son. 

BtlT'FA-LO, n . ; 
pi. ’ bDf'f^- 
lSe§. [Gr. 

/3o&/iaAo5, a spe- 
cies of ante- 
lope; also an 
ox; L. buha- 
lus ; It. bufo- 
lo\ Fr.buMeJi 

1. A kind of 
wild ox found in India and other tropical coun- 
tries. The bison of North America is com- 
monly, but erroneously, called, in this country, 
the buffalo. — See Bison. 

2. The skin of the bison prepared with the 
hair on ; — called also Inffalo-robe. 

3. {Ich.') A species oi gar-pike. Storer. 

bOf'FA-LO-ROBB, 71. The skin of the buffalo 
or bison prepared with the hair on. 

bCJeF'— COAT, 71. A leather military coat. Booth 



BUF-f66n', V. 71. To act the part of a buffoon ; 
to sport or jest, [e.] Byirtm. 

BUF-P65n*5)-RY, n. The practice of a buffoon ; 
low jests ; jes^'ng. 

Learning [iu an ill-bred man] becomes pedantry, and wit 
bujffooneri/. Lockc. 

BUF-FddN'iNO, 92. Buffonery. Dryden. 

BUF-f66n'1SH, a. Partaking of buffonery. Blair- 

t ByF-F66j^'i§M, 92. Jesting. Minskeu. 

f BUF-FddN'iZE, V. n. To play the fool, jester, 
or buffoon. Minsheu. 

BUF-FddN'-LfKB, a. Reseipbling a buffoon. 

t ByP-F66N*LY, a. Soumlous ; ridiculous. 
^^'Buffoonly discourse.” Goodman. 

BCfp'— STICK, 92. A stick covered with buff 
leather, used in polishing. Crahb. 

BtiF'FY, a. {Med.) Of the color of buff ; — ap- 
plied* to blood- Du7iglison. 

BtlF'FY-COAT, 92. {Med.) The buff-colored or 
grayish crust observed on blood drawn from a 
vein during the existence of violent inflamma- 
tion, and particularly in pleurisy. Dunglison. 


bOf'F^L, 92, (OrmfA.) A species of duck; Fu- 
ligula albeola ; — so called from the fulness of 
the feathers about the head. Audtxbon. 


BU*Fd, 92. [L., a toad.) {Zohl.) A genus of ba- 
trachian reptiles, including the different species 
of toads. Cuvier. 


BtlF'FjgR, 92. A cushion to deaden the percus- 
sion of a moving body when striking another 
body, as at the ends of a railway carriage. ITcafe. 

BtlF'FjpR-HfiAD, 92. A box fixed at the end of 
the rods connected with the buffing-apparatus 
used upon railroads. TanTfier. 

BtlF'FJglT, 92’. [It. huffetto.) 

1. A blow witti the fist f a slap ; a box. 

A man that Fortune’s hvfTcfs and rewards 

Has ta’en with equal thanks. Shak. 

2. A small stool ; a footstool. Hunter. 

BtJF'P^T, 92. [It. buffeUox Fr. buffet:) A cup- 
board for plate, glass, and china. Pope. 

Btjp'FjpT, v. «. \lX.bvffetaTe\FT.bfuffeteT:\ [z*. 

BUFFETED ; pp. BUFFETING, BUFFETED.] 

1. To strike with the hand ; to beat ; to box. 
Then did they spit in Ms face, and bnuffcicd, him. Meat. 

2. To contend against. 

The torrent roared; and we did bvjpsi, It 

With lusty sinews. Bhak. 


BU'FON-ITE, 92. [L. hufo, a toad.] {Pal.) A 
narne formerly applied to the roundish teeth 
of fossil fi.shes found in the oolite formation ; 
— also called toad-stone. Pictet. 

BflG, 92 . 1- {B7it.) A generic term for many in- 
sects; — apisropriately the fetid house-bug or 
bed-bug ; Cimex lectularius. 

2. tlGotli. puke, a spectre ; Icel.pw^d, a de- 
mon ; w. bwg:\ A frightful object ; a bugbear. 

The bug, which you would friglit me with, I seek. Shak. 


Bt3rG'A-B66, or Bt)G'A-B5, 92. Something to 
frighten a child; a vain terror; a bugbear. 
[Local and low.] De. Rev. 

BtTG'BEAR (bag’bir), 92. [See Buo, 2,] ^ Some- 
thing that fiightens; commonly something that 
causes an absurd or needless fright. 


To the world no bughem" is so great 
As want of figure and a small estate. 


JPope. 


BtTG'BEAR, a. Causing fright. “Such 
thoughts . . . sink deep.” Locke. 
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w, [Fr. boziffre,] 

1. One guilty of the crime against nature ; a 

sodomite. Boag. 

2. A term of reproach. ; a vile -wretch. Boag. 

BtJG'GSR-glR, n. A sodomite. Berry. 

BCTG'Ggl-RV’, n. The unnatural crime of carnal 
intercourse of a man or a woman with a beast , 
sodomy. Phillips. 

BUG^GI-NESS, n. The state of being infected 
with bugs. Johnson, 

BtfO'GY, a. Abounding -with bugs. Johnson. 

BOg'GV', n, 1. A two- wheeled carriage; a one- 
horse* chaise. Ed. Ency. 

2. A light four-wheeled carriage or chaise for 
one horse. [U. S.] 

BCr'GLE (bii'gl), w. 1. [Old Fr., from L. hucuhis, 
an ox ; W. bual.’\ A wild ox ; a buffalo. Halliuoell. 

2. A hunting or military horn. Shak, 

3. A drinking vessel made of horn. Hallhoell. 

4. A shining bead of black glass. Shak. 

BU'GLE, n. [L, hugula\ Fr. bugle.’] {Bot.') A 
deciduous, herbaceous plant, used in medicine ; 
Ajuga reptans. Loudon. 

BU'GLE-EORN, n. [W. buaUgom.] A hunting 
or military horn ; or a musical, brass wind-in- 
strument. Clarke. 

BU'GLE-WEED, n. {Bot.] A medicinal plant; 
Lycopus Virgmicus. Bartlett. 

BC^GLOSS, n. [Gr. PoiyXocffosi an ox, and 
yX&aaa, the tongue ; L. huglossos. — Gael. <Sf Ii*- 
hoglus.] {Bot.) A genus of plants used in dye- 
ing ; oxtongue ; A7tchtcsa ; — so called from 
their long, rough leaves. Loudon, 

bOg^WORT (-wUrt), n. A tall, leafy, herbaceous 
plant, of the genus Cimicifuga. Loudon. 

BUHL (bul), n, 1. Ornamental furniture in 
which tortoise-shell and various woods are in- 
laid with brass ; — so called from the name of 
its inventor. Brande. 

2. The materials, as gold, brass, and mothor- 
of-pearl, used for inlaying wood. Craig. 

BtJHL'-WORK (-wurk), n. 1. Wood inlaid -with 
metal, tortoise shell, See. Craig. 

2. The art of inlaying metal, ivory, &c., on 
the surface of wood. Francis, 


BUHR'-STONB (bUr'ston), n. {Min.) A hard, si- 
licious stone, remarkable for its cellular struc- ! 
ture and rough sjirface, however worn and lev- 
elled ; — very valuable for mill-stones. Bigelow. 

BUIld [bild), «?. a, [A. S. hyldan^ to confirm, to 
establish ; Ger. bilaen^ to shape, to form.] [z. 
BUILT or BUILDEl); pp. BUILDING, BUILT OT 
BUILD ED. — Builded is little used.] 

1. To frame and raise, as a house, a fabric, 
or edifice ; to erect ; to construct. 

I will pull down my bams, and Inald greater. ZuLs xU, 18. 

2. To form by art. 

He knew 

Himself to alng and truiia the lofty rhyme. Milton. 

Syxi.— To build expresses t)ie purpose of the ac< 
tion ; to raise or erect, the mode ; to construct, the 
contrivance. Build a house ; raise the frame or the 
roof; erect a monument; construct a machine. — See 
Found. 

BuIld, V. n. 1, To bo engaged in erecting edifices. 

The mnn who InnhXi. and wnnt^ wherewith to pay, 
Piovidcs a house from uhich to run away. Yovng. 

2. To depend or rest on ; to rely. 

Thia is a surer way than to J/uild on the interpretations of 
an author who does not consider how the andenls used to 
think. Addisoiu 

BUIld (blld), n. [Ger. hild^ Construction; 
make ; form. Roberts. 

BUfLD'jglR (blld'^r), n. One who builds, as a 
carpenter, mason, &c. 

BUXLD'ING, n. 1. The act, or the art, of con- 
structing edifices ; construction. 

2. A structure; an edifice- <‘Seest thou 
these great huildinga ? ” Mark xiii. 2. 

t BUiLT (MU), n. Construction ; build. Dryden. 

BUILT (blit), %. & p. from buiU. See Build. 

B&F^STIEMt, n. A paymaster or commander. 
[India.] Hamilton. 


BtrK ' SHISH, n. A present or gratuity of money ; 
— called also SttAsAzVA. [India.] Clarke. 

BfJL, n. The common flounder. Chambers. 

BU'LAM-FE'VJPR, n. A name sometimes ap- 
plied to the yellow fever. Boag. 

BULB, n. [Gr. ^oX^ds ; L. hulhus ; Fr. buTbeT^ 

1. A round body or spherical protuberance ; 
as, ** The bulb of a thermometer.” 

2, (Bot.) A collection of fleshy scales jpg. 

formed under ground, like a bud, by 
certain herbaceous plants, as the tulip, 
lily, and onion. Loudon. 

BtJLB, V. n. To project ; to be protuberant. Cotton. 

t B&r,-BA'CEOyS (bul-ba'shus), a. (JSo^.) Hav- 
ing bulbs ; bulbous. ' Bailey. 

bCtl'BBD, or bGlBED, a. Having a bulb. Cotgrave. 

BtJL-BIF'BR-OtrS, a. ]]ij.hulbus, a bulb, andy^ro, 
to bear.] (Bot.) Bearing bulbs. Loudon. 

or BUL-BT'JV’B, n. \Gt. (^oX^ivtj \ 
L. btilhine.] (Bn*.) A of plants whose 

species, showy, r'li! of easy culture, 

are common in flower-gardens. Loudon. 

BUL'BO-TU'BBR, «. (Bot.) A short, roundish, 
under-ground stem resembling a bulb. P. Cyc. 

BtjTL'BOys, or BUL-BOSP/, a. [Fr. biilbetiz.] 
Having bulbs ; protuberant. Loudon. 

bOl^bOl, n. (Omith.) The Persian nightin- 
gale. — See Pyoonotinje, Booth. 

bOl'BULB, n. [L. hulbulus.] A young bulb 
which springs from an old one. Henslow. 

t BUL^CHIN, n. A young male calf. Marston. 

bOlge, n. [Su. Goth, hulgia, to swell; A. S. 
hcelg, a bag, a bulge; Dut,, ^(jiet.halg . — See 
Belly.] 

1. The broadest part of a cask ; a protuber- 
ance. Craig. 

2. (Nazit.) The part of a ship that extends 

out at the floor-head; the broadest part of a 
ship’s bottom. — See Bilge. Da^m. 

BfJLGE, V. 71. [L BULGED ; pp. BULGING, BULGED.] 

1. To take in water; to founder; to bilge.— 
See Bilge. 

Thrlec round the ship was topsod. 

Than hulged at oneu, uiul in the deep was lost. Brytlen. 

2. To jut out. ‘‘The sides of a wall that 

bulges from its bottom.*’ Moxon. 

BU-LIM^I-JI, n. [Low L., from Gr, ^ov7.int(t.] 
(Med.) ’A’ morbid appetite ; bulimy. Brande. 

BU'Ll-MY, [bQ'lf-mc, K. Sm, Wb. Ash, Rees; 

</«.], n. [Gr. pouXifila; h. biclimus.] 
(Med.) A diseased, voracious appetite. Bailey. 

bOlk, n. [Su. Goth. boXkx Gael, hue, bulk; Sw. 
huh, belly.] 

1. Magnitude ; size ; mass. “ Ships of great 

bulk:' Raleigh. 

2. The main mass ; the gross ; the majority. 

“ The bulk of the people.” Addison, 

3. A part of a building jutting out. 

Hore stand behind this bulk. Shak, 

4. t The body. B. Jonson, 

6. (Naut.) The contents of the hold of a 

ship ; the whole cargo when stowed. Dana. 

To break bulk^ (Mut.) to begin to unload. — A car/ro, 
or jfoods in bulk, a cargo or goods put into a snip, 
witiiout being put In bags, boxes, or other packages. 

Syn. — See Size. 

bOlk. V. 11 . To enlarge ; to swell, [n.] 

. II® rChalraers] would dilate on one doctrine till It bulked 
into a Bible, , Brit. Jtev. 

BClK'H£ai>, n. (H4aut.) A partition built up in 
a ship to form separate apartments. Dana. 

b0lk‘1-n£ss, n. Greatness in bulk or size. Locke. 

BClk^Y, a. Of great size or bulk; massive; 
massy ; large. Dryden. 

Syn.— relates rather to prominence of figure 
or size ; massioe and massy to ccunpacinest or woislit. 
A bulky vessiil ; a massy shield ; massive silver or gpld. 

B'Cll, n. [But. § Ger. btdlem^W. bwla.] 

1. The male of bovine animals. CrM. 

2. An enemy fierce as a bull. 

strong bulk of Baaluin hare beeet me round. Bs. xxU. 12. 

3. (Astroti.) A sign of the zodiac ; Taurus, 


4. A cant term in the London stock exchange 
for one who nominally buys stock for which he 
does not pay, but, by agreement, is to receive or 
to pay the amount of any alteration in the price 
at a stipulated future time, the person who sells 
the stock being termed the bear. — See Beau. 

k^BuU, in composition, generally denotes largeness 
of size, as ZuiZMiead, Z»R//-tiout, without special refer- 
ence to Its original signilicatiun. 

Bt^LL, n. 1. [L. bulla, a boss ; a knob ; It. htlla ; 
Dut. ^ Ger. buUe ; Fr. bulle.] An edict or 
mandate issued by the pope ; — originally so 
named from the seal affixed to it. Ayliffe. 

2. A gross contradiction or blunder ; as, “ An 
Irish btilL** It is said to be so named from Oha- 
diah Bull, a lawyer in the time of Henry VII. 
noted for his blunders. Notes and Quei'ies, 

BfjL 'LA, n. ; pi. Bf)iJ lm. [L., a 

1. (Sut'g.) A bleb ; a vesicle containing wa- 

te^ humor or fluid. Dunglison. 

2. (Zool.) A genus of mollusks. Craig. 

BX^L'LACE, n. 1. A wild, sour plum. Johnson. 

2. The tree bearing the plum ; Pi'umts insi^ 
titia, Loudon. 


BUL-LAN’Tje, a. Noting ornamental capital let- 
ters used in apostolic bulls. IVeale. 

bOl'LA-RY* u. [Low L. hullarium.] 

1. 'A collection of papal bulls. 

2. A salt-house, ufficre salt is prepared. 

BdL'LATE, a. [L. huUatus.] (Boif.) Having pro- 
tuberances like blisters ; blistered. Crabh, 

bOlL-BAIT'ING, w. The sport of exciting bulls 
with dogs. Vrahb. 

bO-LL'-BEAr-ING, a. Carrying a bull. Shak. 

n. The flesh of bulls ; coarse beef. 

Bt)LL -BfeG-GAR, n. Something to frighten chil- 
dren with ; a* bugbear. 

A harmless Imlhbeggar ... to frighten people. Taller. 

BtLL'-CALP (bhl'kaf), n. A male calf, ilhak. 

Bt^LL'-COMB-jpR, n. An insect; a species o( 
beetle. Booth. 

B'6‘LL’-D6G, n. A species of courageous dog. 

b()l'L5:N-NAIL, n. A lackered nail, with a round 
head, used for the hanging of rooms. Wvule. 

b()l'L5T, n. \Fx.houlet.] A round ball of metal ; 
a shot. “ Deadly bullets.*' Drydm. 

BUL'LyT, V. a. To alter the wards of a lock so 
that they may be passable by more thtin one 
key. Francis. 

BdL'LK-TlN, or [hfiric-tCii, J. Ja. 

Sin. R, ; bfil'v»t-ln, F. IJ’b . ; bfil'tcn, J *. ; li£il\n-Cn 
or bfil'tiing, A'.], n. [It. hullHino; Sp. holetm; 
Fr. bulletin, a ballot, a ticket.] An official ac- 
count of public news, or any short official rt'port, 
as of military events, or of the health of the 
sovereign or other di.stinguished person. P, Cyc. 

b0l'LET-PR66p, a. Capable of resisting the 
force of a bullet. Ash. 

Bi&L’LST-WOOD (-wfid), n. A wood of a green- 
ish-hazel color, the produce of the Virgin Isles, 
West Indies. Oyilvie. 

BtJ'LL'-PAOED (bfil'Kst), a. Having a large face. 

Bt^LL -FEAST, n. The barbarous amusement or 
entertainment of a combat with bulls ; a bull- 
fight. Smollett. 

bOliZ-PIgHT (bfil'ftt), n. A combat with a bull; 
bull-baiting, — a favorite diversion of the Span- 
iards. Dr. Aidd. 

BdLL'FlNCH, n. 1. (Omith.) A small bird of 
the order Paaseres, family FringzUuhp, and sub- 
family Pyrrhzdina. — See PyttuiiULiNAt. Grut/. 

2. A strong hedge or fence. Ckrlce 

BiOll'-pIsh, n. (Ich.) A fish found in the great 
lakes of North America. liloia. 


B^LL^— PIsT, «. A sort of fungus. Gent. Mag. 
bO’I.L'-B&E, I 

bOll'-PL^ > An insect; the gadfly. Phillipa, 


Bi&LL -PRdG, n, A large specio.s of frog;— prob- 
ably so named from the loud croaking noise 
which it makcH. 
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BULXi'-IlfiAD, 71. 1. A stupid fellow ; a block- 
head. — See Bull. Joh)iso?i. 

2. (Ich.) A fish ; the miller’s-thumb. U'alton. 

3. (Ent.) A small water-insoct. Phillips. 

BID’LL '-HIDE, 71. The skin of a bull. Pope. 

b€^L'LI-MO-NY, n. A mixture of several kinds 
of "rain — Witten also bulllmong, dollimont/, 
and holluTiong. [Local.] Cmhb. 

BtlLL'ION (bfil'ymi), n. [Low L. “massaauri 
aut aigenti.” Eucanpe, — Fr, biUoii. base coin.] 

1. Gold or silver in the bar or lump; un- 
coined gold or silver. Brands. 

The balance of trade must of necessity be r-?*' 

m bullion, '.•> . 

2. Gold and silver coined or uncoined but con- 
sidered simply as material according to weight. 

Foreign coin hath no value here for its stamp, and our 
coin IS bullion in foreign dominions. Locke. 

3. t A hook for fastening dress ; a button ; a 

clasp. Elyot. 

BXJLL'TON-lST, n. An advocate for an exclusive- 
ly metallic currency, or for a paper currency 
always convertible into gold. Ogilvie, 

bO’L'LI-RAg, V. a. To insult in a bullying man- 
ner. [Local and low.] — See Ballakag. Todd. 

BXJTLL'ISH, a. Partaking of the nature of a bull, 
or of a blunder. Milton. 

BULL '1ST, n. [Fr. biiUiste.'\ A writer of papal 
hulls, Ha7'niar. 

BUL'LITjp, 71. (Geol.) A fossil shell of the genus 
Bulla of Linnoeus. Smart. 

t BUL-Lt"TION', 71. [T . V/”/'), to bubble ; 

Fr. bouillir^ to boil.^ I Bacon. 

BUL'LOCK, 71. [A. S. hulluca^ a young bull ; Ger. 

buUochSt a gelded bull,] An ox or castrated bull. 

BUL'LpCK’S-EV'E, 7i. A small, round sky-light. 
— See Bull’s-Eye, No. 2. Craig. 

Bi)ll'-SEGG, n. See Bull-stag. Brochett. 

BtJLL’^'—EYE (b6l7/i),n. 1. (Naut.) A small, oval 
block of stout wood, having a groove around it 
for a strap, and a hole in the middle for reeving 
a stay or rope through it: — a piece of thick 
p;lass insei ted in a deck : — a small cloud, ruddy 
m the centre, supposed to indicate a storm. 

Dana. Craig. 

2. {Arch.') A small, circular opening for the 

admission of light or air. Weale. 

3. {Astron.) The bright star Aldebaran in the 

constellation Taw'us. Young. 

4. {Gu7mery.) The point in the middle of a 

target, Craig. 

5. A coarse kind of sweetmeat. HalliiceU. 

6. A policeman’s lantern. Clarke. 

B'O’LL^— STAg, w. A gelded bull; — used in the 
south of England as hulUsegg is used in the 
north of England and in Scotland, — Boar-stag 
and ram-stag are also used in the south of Eng- 
land. — See Stag. IloUowag. 

b6ll'— TROi^T, n. A large kind of trout ; the 
Salmo eriojc of Lmnujus, YafTcll. 

bOlL'— WEED, n. Knapweed. JoJmson, 

Bt)LL'-WORT (bdl'wUrt), 7i. {Bot.) An umbel- 
liferous plant ; bishop’s-weed. Crabb. 

BllrL'LY, w. [Etymology uncertain.— SAfnner sug- 
gests’ burly and hull-eyed ; Webster A. S. bul- 
gian^ to bellow. — Gael. 4r Ir. hoUsgair, a 
boaster.] A noisy, blustering, quarrelling fel- 
low, ** A crew of roaring bullies.*' 

UBrtrange. 

BOti'LY, r). a. [f. nuLLiP.n ; pp. bullying, bul- 
LtEU.'j To overbear with menaces ; to treat 
with insolence. Tatkr. 

BiIl'LY, u. 71 . To be noisy ; to bluster. 

While Bradshaw Mlmd in a broad-brimmed hat, JSrarfUfton. 

bO l/L V-lNG, n. The conduct of a bully. Beattie. 

BI^L'rCtsh, n, A large rush, which grows in wet 
grounds, and without knots ; PmieiUaria spi- 
cata. Laumn. 

B^L'rOsh-Y, a. Made of bulrushes. Muloet. 

BUL$R^ n. An Bast Indian word, denoting a 
certain quantity of diamonds. JodreU. 

Whothw a baZiw or a Ibw spark# of diamond#. J5o#wvB. 


Bt'L’TEL [bul'tel, K. Sm . ; bul't?!, Jb.], 7i. [Low 
L. bultel/us.] 1. A bolter-cloth or bolter. Todd. 

2. The bran after sifting. Chambers. 

BUL'TOw, «. A mode of fishing practised on 
the Newfoundland banks, by means ^of several 
hooks attached to one line. Simniotids. 

BUL'WARK, n. [But. boiicer7c; Ger. lollicerk; 
Dan. boll tsrk ; Fr. boulevart.l ( Fo) ^.) 

1. A mound of earth around a place to pro- 
tect it from an enemy ; a bastion ; a rampart, 

2. A fortification, or other means of defence. 

Our naval strength is a bulwark to the nation. Addtaon. 

3. A security ; a safeguard. Barrow. 

4. pi, {Xaut.') The woodwork or boarding 

round a vessel, above her deck, nailed to the 
stanchions and timber-heads. Dana. 

Syn.“-Sce Fortification. 

BUL'WARK, V, a. To fortify with bulwarks. 
“ Bulwarked town.” Addison. 

BUM, n. [Gael. Ir. hu7z\ Dan. bund^ bottom-] 
The buttocks. [Low.] Shak. 

bC’M, V.71. [Gr. ^onPitOy to sound hollow; Dut. 
bomme7iy to resound.] To make a hollow noise 
or report. Marston. 

BUM-BAI'LIPF, n. [Corrupted from bou7id-bai- 
liff.l An under bailiff. [Vulgar.] Shak. 

BtrM'BARD, w. See Bombard. Shak. 

BUM'bAst, w. See Bombast. ShaJi. 

bOm-BE'LO, n. {Chem.) A glass flask, or mat- 
rass of flattened ovoid shape, in which cam- 
phor is sublimed. Brande. 

bOm' BLE, n. A local name for the bittern. Oi/fZrte. 

bCtm'BLE, V. 71. To make a humming noise. [Lo- 
cal, Eng.] Halliwell, 

bOm'BLE-BEE, n. The wild bee; the humble- 
bee ; — probably so named from the bumTnmg 
or buzzing it makes. Todd. 

bOm'BOAT (bum'bat), n. [Eng. boo97i and boat, a 
boat with one boom.] {Naut ) A large, clumsy 
boat, used in carrying provisions to a ship from 
the shore. Todd. 

BU-ME 'LX-Ay 71. [L., from Gr. a large 

kind of ash; |?ou, great, and {itXia, the ash.] 
{Bot.) A genus of trees ; the bully-tree. Loudon. 

BUM'KlPf, u. {yfaut.) A short boom, or beam of 
timber, projecting from each bow of a ship. C7'ahb. 

BtlMP, w. 1. [Goth. ^ Icel. bompsy a blow.] A 
stroke or blow. Brackett. 

2. The noise made by the bittern. Skeltoii. 

3. [W.ptomp, something round.] A swelling; 

a protuberance. Shak. 

4. {Phi'mology.) A protuberance on the skull 
said to correspond to a similar elevation in the 
brain, and to indicate a separate faculty or af- 
fection of the mind. 


Bt’N, n. See Brxx. 

bCnch, 71. [Goth. (5f Dan. bu7ikey a heap.] 

1. A hard lump a knob ; a hunch ; as, * The 
hunch on the back of a camel.” 

2. A cluster ; as, “ A bimch of grapes.” 

3. A number of things tied together ; as, ** A 
hunch of keys.” 

4. Something^in the form of a tuft or knot ; 
as, “ A hunch of ribbon” ; “ A hunch of hair.” 

6. {Mtnmg.) A small quantity of ore in a 
mine. Weale. 

bCxCH, x>,n. To swell out in a bunch. Woodxcard. 

BCTNCH'-BACKED (bunch'bakt), a. Crookbacked. 
** Foul bimch-bacfced toad.” Sha?c. 

BIj XCH'I-jSTESS, n. The quality of being bunchy ; 
state of growing in bunches. Sherwood. 

bONCH'Y, a. 1, Growing in bunches ; having 
tufts. ’** Distinguished from other birds by his 
himchg tail.” Grew. 

2. {Minvig.) Variable in the yield; some- 
times rich and sometimes poor. Weale. 

BUN 'COMBE ? (bfing'kum), 7 i. [From Bmioomhey 

bOn'KUM S N. C.] * a cant term for a body of 
constituents, or for some selfish or sinister pur- 
pose ; as, “To speak for Buncombe** [U. S.] 
When a member of Congress, from the county 
of Buncombe, some years since, was making a speech 
in Congress, many of the members left the hall. He 
very naively told those who remained that “they 
miglit go too — he was only talking iox Buncombe.''^ 
fV heeler^s History of JsTorth Carolina. 

bOn'DLE, 71. [A. S. ftynrfeZ ; Ger. bllndel‘y Dut. 
bundely M.bxmdeil.'] A number of things bound 
together; a package made up loosely ; a roll. 

BON'DLE, V. a. [i. BUNDLED ; pp. BUNDLING, 
BUNDLED.] To torm, or tie, into bundles. 

BUN'DLB, V. n. 1. To prepare for departure ; — 
to set off in a huny ; to depart. [r.J Smart. 

2. To'sleep together with the clothes on. 

BON'DLE— PIl'LAR, n. {Arch^ A column or 
pier, \\ ith others^ of small dimensions around it 
and attached to it. Francis. 

bCN'DLING, 71. The act of one that bundles. 

bOng, n. \yX.bwngi Fr.hondoni Dut. spondX\ 
A stopple or stopper for a barrel. Mox'timer. 

bOng, V. a. To stop or close with a bung. Kersey. 

bOn'GA-LOW, n. A pent-roofed house, built of 
light ’materials. [India.] Brown. 

bOng'-HOLE, n. The hole at which a barrel is 
filled. Shak. 

bDn'GLE (bSng'gl), V. n. [W. honglera, to bun- 
gle.] [i. BUNGLED ; pp. BUNGLING, BUNGLED.] 
To perform clumsily. Dryden. 

bON'GLE, V. a. To botch; to do clumsily; — 
with up. “ Seams coarsely bungled up.” Dx'yden. 


bCmP, V. n. [Dut. homme7iy to resound.] \i. 
BUMPED ; pp. BUMPING, BUMPED.] To make SL 
loud noise, as the bittern. Drydeii. 

BIJMP, %\ a. [Goth. ^ Icel. hompSy a blow.] To 
strike against something solid and blunt ; to 
thump or bring forcibly together. Xiolloway. 

bCtmp'^R, «, [Probably from bumbard. Yond' 
same black cloud, yond’ huge one, looks like a 
a foul bumbard that would shed his liquor. 
Shak.} 

1, A cup or glass filled till the liquor swells 

over the brim. Dryden. 

2. A crowded house at a theatre, in honor of 

some favorite performer. Ogihie. 

Bt^MP^KfN, n. \Todd suggests hxmkiny in the 
sense of a block of wood, or blockhead, the word 
being spelled without the p (“ humkiny a coun- 
try cloTO ”) in Kersey’s Dictionary of 1707.] 
An awkward, heavy rustic ; a clown. 

I count him but a country bumpUTi* Sir T. Browne. 

The country the iame Hveiy weaM. Dryden. 

bOmp'KIN-LY, «. Like a bumpkin. Clarissa. 

BUMP'TIoys, a. Conceited; forward; proud. 
[A cant word ; local, Eng.] Bristed. 

To think of a bxmpHmm young A. Mo. Meo. 

BOMP'TJoyS-NfiBS, n. Conoeitedness. pBade, 


bDN'GLE, n. A botch; a clumsy performance. 
“ Errors and bungles.** Cudwo7 th. 

bDn'GL^IR (bSng'glfr), n. [W. bonglerin^ a bun- 
gler.] A bad or clumsy workman. Swift. 

bOn'GL|NG (bang'gljng), a. 1. Clumsy; awk- 
ward ; as, “ A bunglmg workman.” 

2. Ill done ; as, “ A bungling piece of work.” 


BtrN'GLiNG-LY, ad. Clumsily. Bentley. 

BOjn'GO (bSng'go), n. A kind of boat used in the 
southern portion of the United States. Bartlett, 


Btx'Jsrx-MSy 7%, [L., from Gr. fiowibs, a kind of 

turnip.] {Bot.) A genus of European plants 
that grow in exposed situations. Loudon. 

bUN'IQN (biSn'yun), n. An inflamed swelling on 
the inside of the ball of the great toe. — See 
Bunyon. 


BU’NJ-DM, n. [Gr- /Jofrwov; L. hu7iion.} {Bot.) 
A genus of perennial plants ; earth-nut, pig- 
nut, hawk-nut, &o. Lottmn. 

Bt^NK, 1. A piece of timber crossing a sled, 
to sustain a heavy weight. [U. S.] Bartlett. 

2- A wooden box or case serving for a seat 
during the day, and for a bed at night. N. A. Bev. 

BtlNK'JglR, 7%. A seat in a window which also 
serves for a chest. [Scotland.] Jamieson. 
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Bt^'NN, L^cot. buYL', Ir. ho7ina.‘\ A kind of 
sweet bread ; a cake. Gay, 

bCnN^IAN (bUii > 5 in), 7i, An excrescence on the 
toe. — See Bunyon. lioice, 

BUN'NY, n, {Mining.) A large collection of ore 
without any vein leading into it or going out 
of it. Wcale, 

BfJN'SING, n. {ZohL) A fetid animal found at 
the Cape of Good Hope. Buchanan, 

BUNT, n. {Naui.) The middle part, or cavity of 
a sail. Harris. 

BtlNT, t’. n. 1. To swell out, as a sail. Johnson, 

2. To push with the head ; to butt. 

3. To run. [Local.] Halliwell, 

4. To raise , to rear. [Local.] Halliwell. 

BfJNT'lglR, n, A woman who picks up rags in the 
street j a low, vulgar woman. Goldsmith, 

BIJN'TJNE, n. A thin woollen stuff used for ships* 
colors. — See Bunting. Weale. 

BUNT'TNG, n. 1. A thin woollen stuff of which 
a ship’s colors and signals are made. Crabb, 

2. {Oriiith.) A small bird of the order Bas- 
seres and sub-family Bmheilzince, — See Em- 
BERiziNJB. Gray, 

BUNTXJNB, {y^aiit^ A rope used for hauling 
up the body of a sail. Dana, 

BUN 'YON, (bun'yim), n. [Gr. ^ovv6s, a hill, a 
heap.] An enlargement and inflammation of 
the bursa mucosa^ or membranous sac, on the 
inside of the ball of the great toe: — written 
also bunion, Dungllsoyi, 

BU~d'Jrd CJR*Dd,7K [It.] An instru- 
ment resembling a spinet. Crabb. 

}1 BUdIr (bwciy or bby) [bwoy, S. TF. J. F. K. Sm, 
C,\ bby, P. E. Ja. boaid of a ship, 

where the word buoy is always occuiring, it is 
called a boy ; though the slow, correct pronun- 
ciation is bwoy.** Bmart“], n, [Dut. hoei ; Ger. 
hoje ; Sp. boya ; Fr. boiieo,'] {Nmit.) A floating 
object, commonly a close, empty cask, or a 
block of wood, to indioats^shor.l**, anchoring 
places, or the place of au auchoi or other ob- 
ject beneath tlie water : — any light body used 
to support in the water another body, which 
would otherwise sink. Brando, 

Life-buoy ^ a b«oy to prevent persons from drown- 
ing.— To stream a buoy, to diop it into ilio water be- 
fore letting go the anclior. 

]| BUd^, V, a, [i. BUOYED ; pp. buoying, buoyed.] 
To keep afloat ; to bear up. IVoodwarcC 

II BUdI?’, V. n. To float. ** Bising merit will buoy 
up at last.’* Pope, 

II BUdf'.^^E, n, A series of buoys or floating 
beacons, for the guidance of vessels into or out 
of port, &c. ’’Ogilvie, 

(I BUdt'ANCE, n. Same as Buoyancy. Qu. Rev. 

J] BUd'?'AN-CY, n, 1. The state or quality of 
being buoyant, or of rising or floating m a liquid 
or aeriform fluid ; lightness. 

Thue naeftil U the air. AU the winged tribes owe their 
flight and bwyancif to it. JDerbam. 

2, Vivacity ; as, Buoyancy of spirits.” 

(I BUd'5’'i^NT (boy 'ant), a, 1. Tending to rise or 
to float ; light. Buoyant on the flood.” Pope. 

2. Cheerful ; hopeful ; vivacious. “ So full 
of buoyant spirit.” Thomson, 

J BUdi^'ANT-LY, ad. In a buoyant manner. 


an ox, andn-p^Ow, to cause to swell up.] {Ent.) 
A coleopterous insect of many species, some 
of which are of brilliant colors. Kirby, 

BdR, BOUR, BOR, n, [A. S. bur,'] An inner 
chamber; a place of retirement — See Bo'WER. 

BUR, n, [Fr. bourre, the down on herbs and 
fruits.] The prickly head of the burdock, chest- 
nut, &c. : — written also burr, Milton, 

t BU'RAC, 71, {Chem.) A general name used for- 
merly for all kinds of salts. Crabb, 

BUR'BOLT, 71, A blunt, pointless arrow ; bird- 
bolt. Bhak. 

BUR'BOT, ?i. A fish 
full of prickles ; 
the eel-pout; the 
Gadus lota o: Lin- 
nceus. Yatrell. 

BUR-DJg:-LAIS' (bur-de-la'), n, [Fr. Bourdelais.l 
A sort of grape. Johnson. 

BUR'DEN (bur'dn), 7i, [A. S. byrden, byrthen\ 

Ger. hlirde', Dan. hyrdel\ 

1. Something to be home or carried ; a load, 
or weight : — an encumbrance. 

2. The quantity that a ship will carry ; cargo ; 

freight. ‘‘The bark Balcigh, of two hundred 
tons burden,^* Oldys. 

3. Any thing grievous or wearisome. 

Y-'-p ings tliey aic to learn should ever be made 

a , / *• Locke. 

4. [Fr. bourdon, a staff.] f A club. Chaucer, 

Written also burthen. 

Syn. — means the weight borne ; load, the 

weight imposed. Load excites the active, burden the 
passive idea. Bear a burden i carry a load. — See 
Freight. 

BU R' n EN, w. [It. bordone ; Fr. bourdon, the drone 
or bass in a musical instiument.] The verso 
repeated in a song, or the return of the theme 
at the end of each verse ; the chorus. Bra7idc, 

BdR'DEN (bdr'dn), v. a. [t. BURDENED ; pp. BUR- 
DENING, BURDENED.] To put a burden upon ; 
to load. 

■With meats and drinks they had sufficed, 

Not bw (leu&i, nature. Milton, 

BUR'DEN-^IR (bar'dn-§r), n. One who burdens. 

t BtlR'DEN-oOs, a. Burdensome. MiUon, 

B(JR'DEN-s6me (bUr'dn-sdm), a. Troublesome 
to be borne ; grievous ; oiipressivc ; heavy. “ By 
which [our prayers] the most burdensome duty 
will become light.” Moyers. 

Syn. — Seo ‘Weighty. 

BOR'I)EN-sOmE-LY, ad. In a burdensome man- 
ner. ’ JOr\ AUe7i, 

BUR'DEN-sOmE-NJSSS, 71, The quality of being 
burdensome; weight; heaviness. Joknso7i. 

BUR'd6cK, n. A genus of plants, with rough, 
bristly fruit; A7'ctiu7n, ‘‘The burdo^'k is . . . 
familiar to every schoolboy.” Loudon, 

BUR'BQN, 7%. [Fr. bourdon,] A pilgrim’s staftl 

JFeale, 

BU-REAU' (bd-rs' or ba'rfl) [bQ-r5', S. W.P.J.E, 
F, Ja. K, Bm, R, ;Jba'i5, IF 6.], ?t.; pL Fr. au- 
REAUX\ Eng. BUREAUS (bd-rdz'). [Ir.] 

1. A chest of dranrers, with conveniences for 
•writing. 

2. A chest of drawers for clothes ; a cabinet, 

3. A place where the duties of an office are 
transacted ; an office ; a counting-house. Bru7itle, 

4. A department of government. 



)| BUCjl^'— ROPE (bby'r5j)), fi, (Naut.) A rope to 
fasten the buoy to the anchor. Ash, 

n. [Qx. Pols, an ox, and to 
eat.] { 07 ’ 7 iitk.) A genus of African birds ; the 
beef-eater or ox-eater ; — so named from its 
feeding on the larvai of the gadfly bred in the 
skin of oxen, and other cattle- Brands. 


Bri’PHAq*FM‘M,7l. {Or-> 
kith.) A sub-family of 
birds of the order Paa- 
seree and family Siur-^ 
md<B ; beef-eaters. Gr^y, 

BIT-PRISs'TI-DAN, n, [Gr, 

PoiiTcpycrts, pol'ieprjcmbos, a 

poisonous beetle ; Pols, 



Buphaga Aflicana. 


most European countries, the highest de- 
partments of government have the name of bureau ; 
as, “ The bureau of the mimstcr for foioign affairs.’’ 
Ill England and the United States, the tonn is con- 
fined to subordinate departments. 

BU-REAU'CR^-€Y (ba-ra'kra-H?), n. [Fr. bureau-- 
erotic,] A system by xvhich the business of ad- 
ministration is carried on in departments each 
under the control of a chief, in contradistinc- 
tion to those systems in which the officers of 
government have a coordinate authority. [Mod- 
ern.] ?irande, 

BU-REAU'crat (ha-rfl'ki«t), n. Sams as Bu- 
reau cratist. Rev. 

BC-REAU-CEAT'IC, > Relating to burcau- 
BU-EEAU-CRAT'1-CAL, S cracy- West, Rev, 


Bil-REAU'CRA-TfST (hu-ro'kra-tlst), n. An ad- 
vocate for, dr supporter of, bureaucra< 5 r ; a bu- 
reaucrat. H est. Rev, 

BU'RET, 71. [Fr. burette, a cruet.] A drinking 
vessel, [r.] HallitoeU. 

BU-RETTR’, 71, \¥x., a cruet.] An in- 

btrunient used for dividing a given portion of 
any liquid into 100 oi 1000 equal parts. B/'ctnde, 

BURG, 71. See Borough, Burgh, and Bckhow. 

BUR'G V^-E, [Fx. hour gage.] {Eng. Lato.) A 
tenure proper to cities and towns, whereby men 
hold their lands or tenements of the king or 
other lord, for a certain ycaily rent, Cowell, 

BUR'GALL, n. {Ich.) A small fish found on the east- 
ern coast of the United States ; Conner ; blue- 
pcrch ; chogset ; Ctmolab7'Us em'uhus, Ba7'tlctt, 

BUR-GA-MOT', «, [Fr. bc7'ga}notte,] 

1. A species of pear. JoJmson. 

2. A perfume. — See Bergamot. Jo/mstm. 

BUR'G A-NET, 71. [Fr. hourguignottef] A kind of 

helmet ; — written also brnyonet. Spenser, 

BUR'GLE, 71, 1. A kind of small coal. Smmonds. 

2. A distinguishing flag or pcnnunt.Nfwmio^iff^. 

BUROEOrs (horzh'waO, n. [Fr, bourgeois.] A 
citizen ; a burgess. — See Bourgeois. Adaiso7i, 

BlTR-^EciiS' (bur-jbis'), n. See Bourgeois. 

BUR'^EON, V. 71, See Bourgeon. Todd. 

BUR'^EQN (hUr'jun), 7i, [Fr. hou7'gco7X, a bud.] 
{[lort.) A knot or button put forth by the 
branch of a tree in the spring. Cha7hhers, 

BtJR'^SISS, 71, [Low L. hmyaritts ; Fr. bourgeois, 
a citizen.] 

1, A person legally admitted as a member of 

a municipal coipoi.iiiou ; an inhabitant or free- 
man of a borough or towm. Bpel7nn7i, 

2, A representative of a borough, or town, in 

the British Parliament. Blacksto/ie, 

3, A magistrate of a borough. Blount, 

J8f5r*The term was foimcily applied, in the sense of 

a representative of a coiiiorate towm, to a inemher of 
the lovvoi blanch of the legislature of Vnginia, winch 
was called the House of Buigehses, now the IIouso 
of Delegates, 

BUR'§ijpSS-SIllP, 71, Quality of a burgess. Bo7(th, 

BilRGH (bUrg), 7X. [Gr. irOpyos ; L. buigus, a totVw 
er; A. S. bxtrh, or btarg, a city ; beorg, a hill, 
a citadel; Gael. Fr. bourg, a town.] A 

corporate town ; a borough, “fecveralofthe.se 

bio'ghs send two burgesses.** Giviunt, 

BtiRGH'AL, a. Belonging to a burgh. Ed. Rev. 

BtlRCH'noTE, 71. [A. S. (nnrg, a city, and bote, 
compensation, a^sisi.inoo.] * {EtigJ Law.) A 
contiihution for the (leiVnce of a tmvn. C^oicell, 

B'URGH'eR (hiir'Jfer), 7>, [Goi. hflrger.] 

1. A member of a borough, ' KnoVes, 

2, {Eccl, Hist.) One of a body of siutetlcrs 
from the Church of Scotland, who separated in 
1739, ill consequence of a difleicnce in regard to 
the lawfulness of taking the burgess oath. Buck, 

BURGII'5R-SHlP, 71. The privilege of a burgher. 

BORGH'IST (hUrg'jst), a. Belonging, or relating, 
to a burgh. P, Cyc. 

BOrg'HULD-J^U, n, A tithing-man. — Sc(* Boiis- 
iiOLDEH. llarrison, 

BllRG'IiAR,n. Oneguilty of burglary. Bhtekstone, 

t b0RG'LAR-©R, w. a burglar. Ihtdihras, 

BORG-LA'Ill-of'S, a. Relating to burglary. “All 
of them hnrylartous entries?* Jildekstoxie, 

BURG-LA'Rl-ODg?-LY, ad, With an intent to 
commit burglary. Booth, 

BtjRG'LA-RlKT, w. A burglar, [u.] Coleridge. 

bOrg'B.VRY, [L. a town, and latm- 

cinium, robbery, or Fr. bourg, a town, and /«>•- 
reeiii, robbery ; — its radical meaning being the 
robbery (or the breaking into, with a view to 
the robbery), of anj fem-cd m' enclosed place, us 
distinguished from the open country. lUirrill,] 
(Laze.) The crime of breaking open, and enter- 
ing, the dwelling house of another, in the night, 
witli intent to commit felony, Bramle, 

bORG*mAS-T«:r, n. See BuROOMAfiTEit. 
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BtiRO'MOTEj «. [A. S. hurcg^ a city or town, 

and an assembly, — a borough meeting.] 

{Bng. Law.) A borough couit. Burke. 

BUR'GO-.M\s-T^]R, [Gqt. burgomeister\ Dut. 
burgemeesfer.'l A magistrate or' chief municipal 
officer of a Dutch or German city, — answering 
to the English mayor. ‘ Braude. 

BUR'GO-NET, n. Same as Burganet. 

BUR-GOO', n. A thick oatmeal gruel, or hulled 
oats boiled ; — a dish made at sea. Written also 
hurgout. Mar. Diet. 

BUR'GRAVE, n. [Ger. hurg^ a castle, and graf, 
an earl or a count.] An hereditary governbr 
of a castle or a tonn. Bale. 

BUR'GIW-DV, «. A French A^ine from Burgun- 
dy. “ The mellow-tasted Thomson. 

BUR'GUN-DY— PITCH', 7i, The resinous juice of 
the Abies' communisy or spruce-fir; — used in 
TMod'^i-no p" p nWster, and so named 

11 gi • .1\, ■' Ui,.. , where it was first 

prepared. Loudon. 

BURG 'WARD, n. [A. S. hurh-ioeard ; hurhy a 
castle, and weardy guardian sh*p.] {E77g.) The 
custody or keeping of a (*.'•^tle. ’ Weale. 

t BURH (bui), n. [A. S. hurhy a castle or tower.] 
A defence or protection ; — used in composi- 
tion. Gibson. 

II BUR'J- \L (bSr're-ril) [bSr're-al, W. P. J. F. Sm. 
C . ; bei'yal, ;S. E. K . ; bSi'e-eil, ./«.], n. [A. S. 
hirgen or hyriqelSy a burial-place.] Act of bury- 
ing a dead body ; interment ; inhumation ; sep- 
ulture. 

In that she hath poured this ointment on my body, she 
did it for my hxu lal. Mutt. xx\ 1 . 12. 

Syn. — and 

entombment i\\ ' ii'l ■! mi \ « .»i i i .m-. - ,ir 
deceased peisons, when deposited, with religious cer- 
emonies, in a consecrated or appropriate place, either 
m tlie earth or in a tomb. The term bnnal. however, 
IS used in a more general sense than the other terms. 
Dogs are bititedy not interred j human bodies are buriedy 
interredy or entombed 

II BUR'1-AL-GR5'^^ND (bSr'r?-^l-), n, A place for 
burial a burial-place. J, E. Ryland. 


I BUR'l-AL-PLACE (bSr're-?il-plAs), n. 
for burial; a burial-ground. 


A place 
WaHon. 


II BUR'I-AL-aSiR'VICE (bSr're-gil-ser'vis), n. Re- 
ligious service at a funeral. Boswell. 

II BUR'I-5;r (bSr'r^-ei), n. One wffio buries. “Till 
the hut'iers have buried it.” Ezek. xxxix. 15. 

BU'RIN, n. [Fr.] The tool of an engraver ; a 
graver. Johnson. 

BftRKE, V. a. [f. BURKED ; pp. burking, 
BURKED.] 

1. To murder with a design to obtain a body 
for dissection. [A modern term, derived from 
the name of the murderer, an Irishman, who 
was hanged for this crime in 1829.] Qu. Rev. 

Tho'''*h poor, helpless lodgers, afterwai ds 

I . } . I - lo • ■ .'.oil', lot disiiectuiii, eaxinot be re- 

pi*. ‘(1 .'■» ii !• I t 'A . the Mutioii had II 'ill aic, or any 
- ■ 'liekediiess ot one or two, vet the 

‘ " 'i who long 


wind to . 1. ■ . 

pii-hued ' I Ui'ii" 


•e of a wretch „ 

pii-hued V. ’ "'hich has won its place 
in the language, will be a uwiing iiieinonal in all after times, 
unless, iniieed, its oiicin shoulil be forgotten, to liow strange 
a Clime ihis ago of a buaitcd civilization could give biith. 

® 'lyench. 

2. To smother ; to shelve ; to get rid of by a 
side-wind. “To burke a parliamentary <;iues- 
tion.” [Inelegant-] Ogilvie. 

BURK'JgIR, n. One who burkes. Ed. Rev* 

BURK'I^M, n. The practice of burking ; murder. 
— See Burke, G. West.Rexi. 

BURL, V. a. [Fr. bourrey flocks of wool, or the 
down on herbs and fruits. — See Bur.] [^. 
burled; pp. BURLING, BURLED.] To dress 
cloth as fullers do, Johnson,. 

BURL, n. A small knot or lump in thread. Booth. 

BCR'LACE, n* A sort of grape.— See Buv-nvt ^s. 

BfiR^LAP, n. A coarse cloth for baliut &c., 
made* of hemp. H. K. Oliver. 

BURL'lglR, A dresser of cloth. Dyer. 

ByR-LjBsaUE' (bur-lSsk'), a. [It. bwdesco ; Mtr- 
larOi to ridicule; Fr. burlesque.'] Tending to 
excite laughter by contrast between the subject 


[ and the manner of treating it ; comic ; sportive ; 

! jocular. ' Addison. 

j Syn. — See Ludicrous. 

I BUR-LESaUE' (l)ur-l€s.k'), n. A ludicrous repre- 
I sentation or contra'=^ ; a composition tending to 
' excite ndicuie ; iid.Oule; satire; irony. 

I Biciif^que IS of two Linds, the first repiescnts mein per- 
st»rs m the accoutrements of heroei, the other dtacnbes 
great ptraouts actmgand speaking hke t''ch'®e''t t^'c 

I people. . 

BUR-LESaUE' (bnr-lesk*’), r.a. [i*. liURLEhai UD ; 
2?p* BURLESQt ING; BLRLESaUED.] To tum tO 
ridicule; to ridicule. Glanvtlle. 

BUR-LESaUE', V. n. To use builesque. [r.] 

BUR-LES'aUgR (hnr-lSs'ker), «, One who bur- 
lesques or ridicules. Todd. 

t BUR'L^T, 71. A hood, or head-dress. Ehjot. 

BUR-LET* T..fy 71. [It.; to jest.] A com- 
ical or farcical opera. Brands. 

BUR'L|-NESS, n. State of being burly. Drayton. 

BURL'ING— iR-ON§ (-i-urnz), n. pi. A sort of 
pincers. * Crahh. 

BUR'LY, a. [Prob..bly from hoorlike. — Sir T. 
More* writes "o'lo/r'y ibr boorlike.] 

1. Great of sitatuic, bulky; stout; lusty. 

Bwrhj and big, and studious of his ease. Coxesier. 

2. Replete; full, Burly sacks and full- 

stuffed barns.’* Draytoii. 

3. Boisterous; loud. 

So when a burly tempest rolls his pride. Beaumont. 

BURN, V. a. [A. S. byrna7i ; Ger. hrenneyi ; Dut. 
hra7\de7il\ [f. burnt or burned burn- 
ing, BURNT or BURNED.] 

1. To consume wdth fire. 

Though I pfive my body to be burnedy and have not char- 
ity, it prohteth me nothing. 1 C'or. xiii. 3. 

2. To wound or injure with fire or heat ; as, 
“ To hurii the finger ** ; “ To buT^i food in cook- 
ing.” 

3. To affect with fire or heat in the processes 
of the arts ; as, “ To bricks ” ; “ To hitrn 
limestone *’ ; “ To burn colors.** 

To hum 0116*3 fingersy to suffer injury or loss by a 
speculation.— 7b burn a bowlj (Game of bowls.) to 
displace a bowl accidentally. Ogiloie. 

BURN, V. n. 1. To be on fire. 

The bush burned with fire, and the bush was not con- 
sum cd. Ea od. iii. 2. 

2. To appear as if on fire ; to shine ; to spar- 
kle. [r.] 

The barge she sat in like a burnished throne 

Burnt on the water. Shak. 

3. To feel passion, or emotion, 

B ' -h. ."t — o i-p* of ‘*1 whiM 1 •■."st with all 

'i I 'I, conn, -r.i . Thomson. 

4. To be in a state of destructive violence ; 
to rage. 

The groan still deepens, and the combat buna. Pope. 

5. To be near finding what is concealed or 

unknown. [Colloquial.] Hunter. 

BfjRN, n. A hurt caused by fire. Boyle. 

Syn. — Barns are produced by heated solids, and 
scalds by heated fluids. 

BtiRN, n. [Goth. b7-unna A. S. bume.J A 
brook^ [Scotland.] Douglas. 

BURN'j\-BLE, a. That may be burnt. Cotgrave. 

BllRN'jpR, 71. 1. A person who burns any thing. 

2. The part of a lai^ that holds the wick. 

3. (I Gets Fixtures.) Tne tube through which 
illuminating gas is made to issue while burning. 

BtjR'N^T, n. {Bot.) A plant of several species : , 
— a British plant whose leaves are sometimes 
used as a food for sheep; Poterium sangtti- 
sorba. Brands. 

BfjR'N5T~R0§E, n. A Scotch rose. Booth. 

B0R'N?T~sAxT-FRAGE, 71. {Bot.) A eenus of 
herbaceous plants ; Pimpinella- Loudon. 

BtjRN'lNG, n. [A. S. hceming,] 

1. Act of consuming or affecting by fire. 

2. Combustion; conflagration. 

The kinge . . . shall bewail her , . , when they shall see the 
smoke of her bumtnff. JReu. xvUi. 9. 

3. State of inflammation. 

The mind, of itselii can foel none of the buminsfs of a 
fever. South.. 


BURN’lNG, a. 1. Flaming; fierj^ ; glowing; ar^ 
dent ; hot. ^'BHrmug ncry furnace.** Dan. hi. 21. 
2. V ehenicnt , pou erful. Shak. 

BURN' ING— GL Ass, n. A glass so formed as to 
collect the sun’s rays in a focus, and produce 
intense heat ; a con\ex lens. Francis. 

BUR'NISH, V. a. [It. bru?iire*y Sp. & Fr. brimir.] 

[i. Bl RNISHED ; pp. BURNISIIING, RNISIIED.I 

To polish ; to ghe a gloss to ; as, To burnish 
; silver or steel.** 

! BUR'NTSK, V. n. 1. To grow bright or glossy; to 
! be conspicuous. Eivijjt* 

2. To spread, or become rounded, as in 
gro'v^'th. 

Ere Juno hurnuJied^ or young Jove was grown. XTrydetu 
BUR'NISH, 77. A gloss ; lustre. Ci'ashawA 

BUR'Nlsri-5R, 71. 1. One who burnishes. 

2. A burni'shing tool. JoJvnson. 

BtiR'NTSH-lNG, 71. The act of polishing, or giv- 
ing a gloss. Burke. 

BURNT, i. & p. from burn. See Burn- 
BURNT, p. a. Consumed, or scorched, by fire. 

BURNT'— OF-F^R-ING, 71. Something offered and 
burnt on an altar by way of sacrifice. G<?7z.vm.20. 

BURR, 71. 1. The lobe or lap of the ear. Johnson. 

2. A round knob of the horn next to a deer’s 

head- Ci'aig. 

3. The sweetbread of a calf, [Local.] Todd. 

4. A round iron ring used with cannon. Ci'abh. 
6. A guttural or rough pronunciation of the 

letter r ; as, “The Northumberland bui'r.” 

6. [A. S. byrSya giavino: ir<m.] A triangular 

chisel ^or ih,. of mortises. 

7. Vp . ■ .iclb* ( x (;i clinker. 0(7i7m‘e. 

8. Tne prickly neaa of tne chestnut, ^c. 

a huidock. — See Bur. Phillips. 

BtJR'RAGB, n. A plant ; borage. — See Borage. 

B&R'KAS— PIPE, 71. A utensil for holding corro- 
sive substances, as vitriol, &c. Crahh* 

BtJR'RTJL, 71. A sort of pear wth a delicious soft 
pulp ; — called also red butte7'-pear. Phillips* 

BO'R'RlflL-FLY, w. [Fr. hourreUTy to torment.] 
The ox-fly ; the gad-fly; the breese. Phillips* 

B&R'R^JL— SHOT, 71. A sort of case-shot. Harris* 

B&R'ROCK, n. A small weir or dam for catching 
fish. * Phillips. 

BOe'ROW (bQr'i5),n. [A. S. heorh, heoi'gy a ref- 

uge, a burrow.] A hole in the ground for rab- 
bits, hares, and some other animals. — It is 
sometimes used for ho7'oughy and ha7row. 

BtJR'ROW, V. n. BURROyVED ; pp. BURROW' 


To lodge in a hole in the 
Moo'thner. 


ING, BURROWED., 

ground. 

BOR'ROW-DOcK, n. ( Ornith.) An aquatic bird ; 
the sbell-drake ; the A7ia$ tadoma. Yarrell. 

Bto'ROW-iNG, p. a. Living under ground. 

BilRRH 'STONE, n. A cellular stone, consisting 
of pure silex ; ^ used chiefly for making mill- 
stones. — See Buhrstone. Craig. 

BUR'RY, a* Having, or resembling, burs. Loudon. 

BtiR'SAR, n. [L. hursarius ; Gael. ho7'sair ; Fr. 
boursier^ 

1. A Clerk or treasurer of a convent or col- 
lege. Brande. 

2. A student in an English university who is 
maintained by funds from endowmients. Brands* 

BUE'SAR-SHiP, 71* The state or office of a bur- 
sar. * Hales. 

BtJR'SA-RY, 71. 1. The treasury of a college or 
a monastery. 

2, An exhibition, endowment, or charitable 
foundation in a university. “ Under the name 
of hu7'saHeSy fellowships, exhibitions, scholar- 
ships.” Brande. 

BUR-Sj^-TJeV L^ y n. {ZoiL\ A, genus of naked, 
purse-shaped gasteropoda. W^d^vard. 

B&RSCHy n. ; pi. bursobbn [Gerj A lad or 
youth ; — especially a student at a German uni- 
versity Brande, 

BitRSE, n* [Gael, borsa, a purse — Fr bourse^ a 
purse, an exchange.] 
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1. An exo’ipr.se where merchants meet. 
“ ^loichant?’ btn srs.** — See Bouhsb. Burton, 

2, A fund or foundation for the mainte- 
nance of poor scholars. [France.] Boiste, 

BijRST, t). n. [A. S, bersian \ But. ^ Ger. hersten.'] 

[i. BUKST ; pp, BUBSTING, BURST (f BURSTEX).] 

1. To break suddenly ; to be rent asunder by 
internal force ; to break or fly open. 

Thy presses shall &Mrs? out vrith newvrine. Frov iii. 10. 

2, To spiing from, or break away. “You 

burst from my arms.** Pope, 

3. To come suddenly ; to explod 

If the worlds 

In worlds enclosed should on his senses hutst, Thomsoiu 

4, To begin an action violently or suddenly. 

“ She bu7'St into tears.** Arbuthnot. 

Syn. — See Break. 

BtjRST, V. a. To break open suddenly. 

Else the new wine will btir/it the bottles. Jjuke v. S7. 

BtjRST, p. a, 1. Rent asunder. 

2. Diseased with a ruptuie or hernia. Craig, 

BURST, n, 1. A sudden disruption ; an explosion. 
Such sheets of fire, such st of hoirid thunder. Skak, 

2. A rupture ; a hernia. 

t BURST'EN (bur'stn), p, from burst. Beau, § FI, 
t BURST'JglN-NflSS, n, A rupture. Shenoood, 
BURST'jgR, n. One that bursts. Cotgrave. 

BURST'WORT (-wdrt), w. (Bot,) A plant former, 
ly considered efficacious in the cure of hernia ; 
rupture-wort; Ilemiaria glabra, Dunglisoii. 

BURT, n, A flat fish of the turbot kind, Phillips, 

BUR'THBN (bUr'thn), n, [A, S. hyrtlien^ burden.^ 
Something to be borne. “ The rest the burthen 
bear.** — See Burden, Di'ayton, 

bCr'THEN (bUr'thn), t?. a. To load.—Sec Burden. 

t BijR'THEN-OtJs (bUr'tfm-iis), a. Burdensome. 
“ The very burthenous earth,** Drayton, 


BUR'THJgN-sdME, a. Burdensome. 


Burke, 


BUR'TON (bur'tn), n, {Navt,) A small tackle 
formed of two or more blocks or pulleys, rove 
in a particular manner. Dana, 

BtiR^TON-ALE, n, A kind of ale which contains 
about 8J per cent, of alcohol. Brewer, 

II BURY (bSr*re) [bSr'r?, S. W, P, J, E, F, K. Sm, 
M, C , ; bUr'i*^, Ja,\ v, a, [A. S. birgan^ or bi- 
rian ; Ger. bergeiii!] 

1. To put into a grave ; to inter with funeral 
rites ; to inhume, as a dead body. 

I come to bury Caesar, not to praise him. SAaXs, 

2. To cover with a mass of earth, water, or 
other matter. 

I ’ll break my staff, 

JSury it certain fathoms in the earth. SAak. 

And all the clouds, that lowered upon our house, 

In the deep bosom of the ocean buried. Shak, 

3. To hide ; to conceal ; as, ** To bury one*s 
self in seclusion.*’ 

To bury the hatchet, to make peace, 

Syn.— See Burial. 

t bury (bSr'r?), n. [A. S. burh, a castle, a town j 
bur, a cottage.] A manor or manor-house ; a 
dwelling-place the same word, originally, as 
borough, burgh, or burrow, and to be met with 
in old authors with the same meaning. It is 
still retained as a termination in the names of 
many places ; as, *‘St. Edmonds5t«ry *’ ; “ Al- 
dermau&t^r^,” &c. Phillips, 

BU'RY (ba*re), n. [Fr. heurri^ A delicate pear, 
of several varieties, Cotgrave, 

II BUR Y-Ing, n. Burial. « Against the day of 
my burying hath she kept this,” John xii, 7. 

II BURY"^I'*'G— GROUND, n. A place for interring 
the dead ; a burial-ground. Booth, 

II BURY-iNG-PLACE n, A place for sep- 

ulture ; a grave-yard ; a cemetery, “ The 6ury- 
iny-place of Manoah,” Judges xvi. 31. 

n* [Ban. busk ; Sw. hmke ; Ger. hmch,^lt, 
bosco ; Sp, bosqiee ; Fr. hois, a wood.] 

1. f A place abounding in trees or shrubs ; a 
thicket. 

The nngel of the Lord appeared uabo him In a flame of 
fire out of the mid»« of a hum, Bjcod, iii. ii. 


2. A thick shrub ; a young tree. 

Each common bush shall Syiian roses wear. Dryden, 

3. The sign of a tavern in England ; — for- 
merly an iv}’-bush. “Good wine draws cus- 
tomers without any help of an \yy-hush,^' CoU 
grave. Hence the proverb, “ Good wine needs 
no bush,*' — It was sometimes applied to the 
tavern itself. “ Twenty to one you find him at 
the hush," Beau,. ^ FI, 

4. (Huntmg,') The tail of a fox. Coles, 

5. (JMech,) [Fr. bouche, mouth.] The hol- 

low box or tube of metal which is fitted into 
the centre of a wheel to take the bearing of an 
axle or journal. Fra^icis, 

Syn. — A tree is a large plant which rises with a 
single stem: — bushes and shrubs foim underwood or 
brushwood growing among trees, Shruh implies the 
habitual lonn of giowth, as the rose is a shrub ; bush, 
the accidental form, for a bush may grow into a tree. 

BXJSH, V, n. To grow thick, as a hush. “ The 
roses bushing," Milton, ^^Bushing ^l^eieJ'Pope, 

Bf^SH'BOK, n, {ZouL) See Bosbok. 

BI)sh'-CREEP-^:R, n. {Omith,) A bird of the 
sub-family MnioltiUince, Gray, 

BX)sn*5L, n. [Low L. buselltes; Old Fr. buschel; 
Fr. boisseau, — "W, pwysel ; Gael. ^ Ir. buiseaLI 

1. A dry measure containing four pecks, 

eight gallons, or thirty-two quarts. Davies, 

2. A bushel measure or vessel. “Neither 

do men light a candle and put it under a 
bushel," Matt, v. 15. 

3. A large quantity. Dryden, 

n. Duty payable on goods bv 
the bushel. [Eng.] Todd, 

Bt^SH'^lL-L^R, n. One who repairs ^rments for 
tailors. [Local, U. S.] Dr, Gilman, 

Bf^SH'^lT, w. A w'ood. — See Busket. Ray, 

BtySH'— HAR-EOW, n, A harrow made of bush- 
es, Weale, 

B’OrSH'I-NiSss, n. The quality of being bushy. 

BX^SH'ING, n, {Meek,) The operation of fitting 
a lining of metal in an orifice vq, which an axis 
or journal turns. * Ogilvie, 

BtysiI'MAN, w.. \T)vLt,hosc7iman.’] 1. A woodsman. 

2. [But. bosjesmannen, men of the -woods.] 
A kind of roaming savages in the vicinity of the 
Cape of Good Hope ; Bosjesmans. Braiide, 

t BUSH^MjpNT, n, A thicket, Raleigh, 

\h, n, A nmpn«5-‘*To^ of copper and 
tin, fo: JO .iii ,N, bear"’g o i*., &c. Ogilvie, 

Bl)sn'-auAlL. w. {OrnitJu) A bird of the order 
Gallium and sub-family Tur^iicinm, Gray, 

Bl^sn'-RAN-^^JR, n. One who ranges among 
the bushes ; — applied to convicts or criminals 
who escape and live in the woods. 

Bi&sn*— sriRiKE, n. {Omith.) A bird of the order 
Passeres and sub-family Tha7n7iophilinm, Gray. 

BllSH*WnACK-5R,n. A backwoodsman. [U.S.] 

bO^SHY, a, 1. Full of bushes. “The bushy 
plain.*' DrT/den, 

2. Thick, like ajbush. Adaiso7i, 

BU§*l-Lil!SS (blz'e-ISs), a, 'Without business ; 
unemployed ; at leisure. Skak, 

BU§*|-Ly (biz'e-l?), ad. In a busy manner. 

BUSINESS (btz'n^s), n. [From busy, — A. S. bi- 
seg ; Fr. hesogne, busmess.] 

1. That which makes one busy, or that which 
one does for a livelihood ; calling ; employ- 
ment; occupation; vocation. 

To mpn adfllctffd to Is tin interruption; to 

such as arc cold to delights, biMaess u an eiitri tain men t. 

Uteele. 

2. Trade ; commerce ; traffic ; as, “ The pros- 
pects of business are encouraging.” 

3. Something to be transacted ; concern ; 
matter; affair. 

A man who cannot mind bis own busitme la not to bo 
trusted with the king’s. iSaidUe, 

They were fhr from the Zldonians, and had no tmeiness 
with any man, Judaee xvSH. 7. 

Syn. — Business, occupation, eolfinst, and vocation 
are all used to denote what a person does in order to 
procure a living, or what i« ins regular mplottment. 
Engagement is an occasional employment ; anamtton, 
some business that requires attention, or which calls 


' one off from a regular employment. Let every one at- 
tend to Ins bustness, and be indiistiious in his occupation, 
calltnir, or vocation, iaitlilul to Ins engagements, and 
perfoirn the duties of Ins office or profession . — The 
profes'iwn of a clergyman, a lawyer, physician, ot 
surgeon ; the trade of a carpentei ; the ogice or duttf of 
a magistrate. A seiious bitstness , a momentous con- 
cern’, an iinpoitant matter’, an interesting — See 
Affair, Matter, Occupation, Office. 

BUSINESS-LIKE (biz'nes-lik), a. Bone well ; 
piactical. Ed, Rev, 

BLJSIC, n, 1. [Fr. busc ] A piece of steel or 
whalebone, worn by women to keep the dress 
of the body firm to the shape. 

2, [Dan. bicsk,'] + A bush. Davison, 

3, A sort of linen cloth. [Local.] Halhwell, 

t BfJSK, 1?, a. To make ready ; to dress. Fairfax. 

BtJSK'^lD, p. a. Furnished with a busk. Pollok. 

bDsk'^T, n.^ [It. hoschetto ; Old Fr. hoschet.) 

1, A sprig or small bush. Bpeuser, 

2. A small compartment in a garden formed 

of trees, shrubs, &c. [r.] Miller, 

bOs'KJN, n. [Probably hootikin, a little boot. 
Bi'atide. — But. b7'oosken.'] 

1. A kind of half boot. “A shepherd strut- 
ting in his country buskms." Dryden, 

2. A shoe with a high sole, worn by the an- 
cient actors of tragedy, as the sock was worn 
by the comedians. 

ThcbifsIiM'i ' : \ ’ «* n I'pi!'. • 'v 

the netois of t i ■ i i> -il 

elevation of st ■ . .* ’ ■ y >. 

Groat Fletohor never trends in hiisl ni.i here, 

Nor greater Jouson dares in socAw appear. Dryden. 

3. Tragedy, or the tragic drama. Brands, 

bCjs'ICJNED (bGs'kind), a, 1. Dressed in buskins. 
“ Buskmed virgins.’* Pope, 

2. Tragic. “ Buskmed measures,” Gray, 

BtJs'Ky, a. Woody ; shaded with woods ; bosky. 
“ Yon bxisky hill.’^* — See Bosky. Shak, 

BtJss, V, a, [Sp. hesar', Fr. baiser,] To kiss. 
[An old word, grown vulgar.] Shak, 

BtJSS, «. 1. [W., Gael., S\' Ir. bits, month, lip, kiss ; 
Ger. btme.’^Low L. hussa ; Sp. buz,'] A kis.s. 
“ Flatteiingdtme^.” tihak, “ Smacking 
Pope. 

2. [Ger, base ; But. btiis,'] A small vchsol or 
boat for the herring fishery. Tmtipk, 

BtiST, 71, [L. hmtu77i, a burned bodv ; huso, btts^ 
tits, to burn ; It. ^ Sp. bttsfo ; Fr. buste.] 

1. (Sculp.) The representntion of the up- 

per part of the human bodj, including ihe 
neck, shoulders, breast, and ai-ins, tniinMted 
above the elbow. Fuit'holt, 

2. The corresponding part of the real figure* 

BDs'T.AM-Ite, 71, (Min.) A mineral composed 
of silica, manganese, and lime. I)a7ia. 

BfJS'TARD, 77. [Fr. his-’ 
tai'dL) {Or 71 7th.) A 
bird of the genus Ofis 
of Lmnanis ; a sort of 
wild turkey, inhabiting 
open plains, and found 
in Europe, Asia, and 
Africa. — Sec Otidi- 
NA5. Fan Der Uoeven, 

71, Any thing 
very large: — a spree. 

[Vulgnrl] Bartlett, 

BtrS'TLB (biSs’s!), n, 

[Perhaps, says Joh77so7i, from busy, or from 
h'ustls ; A. S. h7^asilin7i, to bruKtle.1 ft. nus- 
TLED ; p^7. nrsTLiNO, in stmid.] To be busy 
with quickness of motion ; to be in a confused 
hurry ; to stir about. 

Com^, inutU, ftustiei — caparioon my hcroc. Shah, 

BdSYLR, t*. a. To confuse, [r.] Wilberforce, 

BfiSYLE (bSs'sI), n. 1, Great stir ; tumultuous 
hurry. “ A great bustU and disturbance.” Soi/ih, 

2. A stuffed pad worn by ladies on the back 
to mve prominence to the skirt called also a 
bishop, 

(bits’ler), n. One who basiles ; an 
active, stirring person. Cotrper, 

n, [It.] A statue; a bust. “These 
venerable bustos," — Nee Bust. Swiji, 
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BU^'y (Mz'ze), a, [A. S. hiseg^ hgseg, hisgung^ 
business ; Dut. bezig^ busy.] 

1. Occupied in business ; employed with dili- 
gence ; actively engaged ; as, “ To be busy in 
one’s profession oi calling.” 

2. Constantly in motion ; brisk ; stirring ; 
active ; as, ^biisif bee.” 

3. Bustling; orficious ; meddling; trouble- 
some. Meddling monkey or busy ape,” Shak. 

Syn.— See Active, 

BU^'y (biz'ze), V, a» [A, S. hysnianS\ [f. bus- 
ied ; pp. BUSYIXG, BUSIED.] ^ To make busy ; 
to employ ; — used chiefly with the reflective 
pronoun. 

Syn. — See Employ. 

BU§'y-BOD-Y (bSz’zc-'), w. A meddling person. 

•'r'’’ ■'-r cp-’cn- --!/* v-ja* 

S.- ■ ■ ,J',. i'*!" t . 

BIJT, con/, [A. S. buta7i^ but, unless, except ; — 
the imperative, according to TookCy of botany to 
boot, or to add. however, does not 

give this word hotan in his ‘OV+ion'-ry ; and 
ja?tueson says there is no such .1. >. \ 

1. On the other hand, or on the contrary ; — 
noting contrast or opposition. 

Th(* memory of the just is blessed} but the name of the 
wickod shall rot. J*rov. x, 7, 

2. yet; still; however; nevertheless. 

Now ahideth faith, hope, charity — these three} bvf the 
greatest of these is chauty. 1 Cor, xiii. 13. 

3. Except that ; if it were not that ; if it be 
not that ; unless, 

y .j]] yjiy heart, 

U ‘i ' ■ . 'll! with all ray heart 

1 » • . ' i. 1 ■ I Shal. 

4. Otherwise than that; that; — now com- 
monly expressed by the phrase but that. 

It cannot be hut Nattire hath some director of infinite 
pbwer to guide her in all her ways. Hooker . 

I do not doubt but I have been to blame. Bry&tn. 

JOar* Levicosraphers and grammarians differ much 
in relation to but, Mr. Todd lemailcs, “ Dr. Johnson 
consideis hut only a ooniiiiicnon , whcicaii it is, in 
fact, a conninctioii, preposition, adverb, and interjec- 
tion.” — Mr. Smart says, “ It is not ahvavs a con- 
junction ; It IS a preposition whore wo «.ay, *I saw no 
one hut. In 111.* Yet we may, by an ellipsis, still ex- 
plain It as a conjunction : ‘ I saw no one, but [I saw] 
him ’ ; or, by another ellipsis, as an adverb*. ‘ I saw 
no one, [i saw] hut him,’ that is, ‘ anlij him.’ The 
simplest explanation, or that which dispenses with 
the ellipses, is the best.” 

Syn. — Buty bower pry i/e«, stUl, notwithstandinsr, 
nererthelpsft. Buty like its corrcspoiidimr conjunctions 
in Flench, Italian, and Giook,has two distinct moan- 
ins;s — one in a certain sense conjunctive, and the 
other disjunctive. The one would be expressed at 
full lenfifth by but i/efy the other by but on the contrary. 
For instance, This is not summer, but it is almost 
as warm,” would express the first; and, “This is 
not summer, but winter,” the second. Home Tooke 
was so struck with the difference of these two mean- 
injis of buty that he referred the word to two separate 
roots, one being boot (besides), the other be-out (left 
out). In$temous as this theory is, it is hardly tena- 
ble ; for not only in Fionch and Italian, but even in 
Greek, there is but one conjunction to express these 
two different meamn;;s. In German, Sjianish, and 
Latin, we find a conjunction for each of these two 
meanings ; the German ahevy the Spanish pero, and 
the Latin autmiy answering to but yet ; and sonderuy 
sinoy and sed, to but on the contrary. 

The other words in the gioup, all correspond to the 
first of Tliese two meanings, but yet. The weakest of 
them all m disjunctive power is Ao 7 / 7 fBcr, which seems 
rather to waive the question than to qualify or alter 
it. “ Tina, howecer is not essential,” differs in force 
from, “ But tins is not essential ” ; the latter rather 
implying that it might be thought essential. 

Yet 18 stronger than buty and still even stronger again, 
as it indicates an exception to what has been said 
before. It seems an abbreviation of not removed, 
“All you say is true; still I think,” — this implies 
that full weight is given to the opponent’s arguments, 
but that they do not remove the difficulty in the mind 
of the objector. J^otwithstandini^ and nevertheless are 
again stronger than still, JYerertheless is the strong- 
est of all. WhateUfs Sj/nonT/ms. — See Howbvbe. 

BtJT, [A. S. hxttmiy without. Tooke sug- 

f ests that it is formed from the imperative of 
eon, to be, and uteen, out,] Excepting; ex- 
cept ; as, ** All hid one were lost.” 

The ''ov tb'* dock. 

V Ik 1 ' c a . I* I" ’ '(' i\ ' Bematis, 

BGt, ad. Only ; no more than. 

Born hut to die, and reasoning but to err. J*<>pe. 


Bf]'T, 71 , [Celt, bxit ; Fr. bouty end, cxtr*'ui:*y.] 

1. The end of any thing ; — e.-'p. ci.illy the 
larger end. — See Blt-exd. 

2. A boundary ; a bound. Holder. 

3. (iShip-bmlding.) The end of a plank join- 

ing another on the outside of a ship. — See 
Butt. Harris. 

4. (Mech.) The square end of a connecting- 

rod or other link, to which the bush-bearing is 
attached by a strap. Ogilrie. 

5. [Scottish.] The outer apartment of a house 
consisting of only two apartments. Dunbar. 

BUT, V. «. [Fr. buter, to prop.] [f. butted ; pp. 
BUTTING, BUTTED.] To touch at one end ; to 
abut. Cotgrave. 

71. [Fr. bouchet\1 1. One who kills 
animals in order to preserve, or sell, their flesh. 

2. One who delights in slaughter. “Con- 
querors, the great butchers of mankind.” Locke. 

BUTCH'BB, V, a, [f. BUTCHERED ; pp, BUTCH- 
EllING, butchehed.] 

1. To kill and dress for food, as animals. 

2, To slaughter or kill with cruelty. 

Teaching stem murder how to butcher thee, Shak. 

BUTCH'BR-BIRD, n, {Oriiith.^ A dentirostral 
bird of the genus Passo'es and family Laniidcc ; 
a kind of shrike ; — so named from its habit of 
suspending its prey upon thorns to be devoured 
at leisure. Gray. 

BUTCH'^R-ING, n. The employment of a butcher. 

BUTCH '^iR-LI-NESS, n, A brutal or savage man- 
ner. [r.] Johnson, 

BX^'TOH'y.R-LY, a. Cruel ; bloody. Ascham. 

BX^TCII'BR-ROW, 71. A place wdiere butchers 
sell their meat ; a row of shambles. Whitlock, 

Bl)TCH'Jf4 R’^— Br66m, ??. An evergreen under- 
shrub; Rusetis aculeatus'y — formerly used by 
butchers for sweeping their blocks. Loudo7i, 

BX)TCH'5:R*§-MEAT, or Bl&TCH'IJR-MEAT, n. 
The flesh of animals, slaughtered for the table. 

B1)TCII'BR-Y, n, 1. The trade of a butcher. 

2. The place where animals are killed. “ This 

house is but a butchery.** Shak. 

3. Murder ; massacre ; carnage. 

Whom gaols, and blood, and butchery delight JDrydm. 

Syn. — See Carnage. 

BtJT'-£ND, n. The blunt end of any thing. “ The 
hut-ends of their muskets.” Clarendon. 

BU^TL-by 71, [L.] {Omith,') A sub-genus of 

accipitrine birds; the buz- ^ 

zard. 


the buz- 
Brande, 


BU-Tl^g-m* JTMy n. (Or- 

nith\) A sub-family of birds 
of the order Accipifres and 
family Falconidce ; buzzards. 

Gi'ay. 



Buteo vulgaris. 


Bt/T— HINGE, n, A kind of hinge employed in 
hanging doors, shutters, &c. Weale, 

BfJ'T^L^lR, n, [Fr. houteillior \ botdeiUey a bottle.] 
A servant who has the care of wine and other 
liquors, and of supplies for the table. “ Butlers 
forget to bring up their beer.” Swift. 

BfJT'LB;R-4§^E, n. (Old Eng, Law.') A duty of 
2s. a tun on wine imported by merchant stran- 
gers, — paid to the king’s butler. Whishaw. 

BfJT'L^IR-l&SS, n. A female butler. Chapman. 

B0T'L5;R-SH1p, w. The office of a butler. “He 
restored the chief butler unto his hutlership 
again.” Gen, xl. 21. 

Bt^T'M^INT, n, [Fr. abotEtissemeni,"] A support 
on which the foot of an arch stands ; an abut- 
ment. “ The butments of said arch.” Wotton, 

fBttT'SHAFT (12), w. An arrow. “The blind 
boy’s hutshaft** Shak, 

BtilTT, n. 1. [Fr. hui.l A mark to be shot at ; 
object of aim. 

Here ie my journey’s end, here i« my butt 

And very sea-roark of my utmost sail. Shak, 

2. A person who is the object of jests ; as, 
“ He was the hudt of the company.” 

8. [I^V. bottCy a thrust.] A blow given by a 
horned animal. Johnson, 


J 4, A stroke or blow given in fencing. Prior. 

' 5. [A. S. butte ; It. hotte,'] A large vessel or 

1 cask ; — a beer-measure of 108 gallons ; a wine- 

j measure of 120 gallons. “ A butt of sack.” Shak. 

' 6. [Fr. butte,] A short angular ridge of land. 

7. [Fr. bout.] The end of a plank -where it 

I unites with the end of another : — written also 

Dana. 

bCtT, t*. a. [It. butfare ; Sp. hotar, to thrust ; 
Fr. botte, a thrust.] [?. butted ; pp. butting, 
BUTTED.] To strike with the head or horns. 
“ The beast . . . butts me away.” Shak. 

BCTT, V, n. ^ To strike with the head or horns. 
“ A ram will butt with his head, though he be 
brought up tame.” Ray. 

BtJTTEy n, [Fr.] A high bank or mound ; an 
abrupt hill; a conspicuous landmark. Simpson. 

BfjT'TJpR, n. IGr. pobrupov ; L.hutyrum \ A. S. 
buter 'y t>Mf,hoter\ Ger. butter x It. butirroi Fr, 
beitrre.] 

1. The oily part of milk; an unctuous sub- 
stance obtained by churning cream. 

2. Any substance resemliling butter. 

Butter of antimomjy sesqiii chloride of antimony.— 

Butter of arsemcy ch'londe of arsenic. — Butter of bis- 
muth, chloride of bismuth. — Butter of cacao, an oily 
conci etc matter obtained fiom the chocolate nut: — 
used in pomatums. — Butter of tin, perchloride of tin. 
-.•Butter of wax, the oily part of wax obtained by dis- 
tillation. — Butter of zinc, chloride of zinc. 

BOT'T^JR, V. a. [t. BUTTERED ; pp. BUTTERING, 
To Spread with buttcr. “AVoids 
Iff > r no p irsnips.” L* Estrange. 

BOt'TBR— BIRD, 71. The rice-bunting ; — so 
called in Jamaica. Ogilvie. 

bCtt'TBR— 71. A name of the bittern ; bot- 
tle-bump. JoJmson. 

BtrT'T?R-BUR, 71, (Bot.) A perennial medicinal 
plant, having laige leaves; pestilent-wort; 
Tussilago petasites. Loudon. 

BtJT’TJgR-ct)?, n. (Bot.) A name applied to 
some species of Ranunetdus, or crow-foot, as 
the Ranuticulus bulbosus and Ranwiculm acHs; 
butter-flower; king’s-cup; gold-cup. Loudon- 

BOT'T^lR-FLdW-f.R, n. A buttercup. Gay, 

BtjTT'T^R-PLY, M. [A. S. butto7'-Jleoge, or buter- 
flege.] A beautiful winged insect, of many 
species, belonging to the family Papilio7X%da: \ 
— so named From the yellow species, or from 
its appearing in the butter season. Brands. 

JButterfiy valve, (Mech.) a double 
clack-valve, or a valve consist- / A 

ing of two parts united by a hinge / ^ 

in the centre, and opening in op- 
posite directions, either over one 
round hole, or over two holes of a semicircular shape. 

Bi^T'TBR-IS, n. (Farriery.) An instrument for 
paring a horse’s hoof ; buttrice. Weak. 

bOt'T5;R-3VIILK, n. The milk which remains 
after the butter is extracted. Arhuthnot. 

BT)T'T]g:R-NtJT, n. An American tree and its 
fruit ; Juglans cinerea ; — called also the oilnut 
and white-xoalnut. Loudon. 

BOT'TJPR— PRINT, n. A piece of carved wood or 
a stamp to mark butter with. Locke. 

Bt)T'Tj:R--STAMP, n. Butter-print, Craig. 

Bt^T'TjpR-TddTH, n. One of the broad front 
teeth. JoJmson. 

bDT'T^IR-TREE, n. (Boi.) A plant found in 
Africa and India, whose seeds yield concrete 
oil like butter ; Bassia bxttyracea, Loudon. 

Bt^T^TgR— wIfe, n. A woman who prepares or 
sells butter. Ld. Herbert. 

Bt^T'T^R-WO-MAN (-wfim-an), n. A woman 
who sells butter ; a butter-wife. Shak. 

BtJT'TlpR-WORT (-wUrt), n. (Bot.) A perennial 
aquatic plant ; Pinguicula vulga7*is. Loudon. 

BDt'TJPR-Yi ct- Having the quality, or appear- 
ance, of butter. “ Buttery oiV* Ftoyer. 

BtJT'T5R-Y» n. 1. A room where butter, milk, 
and other provisions are kept ; a pantry. Shdk. 

2. A room in some colleges where provis- 
ions and refreshments are kept for students. 
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BUTT-IIIXGE 


BYE 


n. A hinge employed in hanging 
doors, shutters, <&:c. — See But-hixge. Ogilvie, 

BC"T'T{iN’G, n* A boundary of land. Booth. 

B0t'TING-J6INT, n. {Carp.') A joint between 
two pieces of wood, of which the surface in one 
is parallel to the fibres, and in the other per- 
pendicular or oblique to them, like the joints 
which the struts and braces form with the truss- 
posts. Buchanan. 

Bf7T 'TQCK, n. [Of uncertain etymology. — But. 
hovi ; Fr. hout^ the end.] 

1. The rump. ^ Shah. 

S. {yaut^ The convexity of a ship, behind, 
under the stern. Mar. Diet. 

rfJT'TON (bSt'tn), n. [It. bottone ; Sp. boton ; 
Fr. boziion. — W. botiim.'] 

1. A catch of metal or other substance, by 

which dress is f^astened. “ Pray you undo this 
button^ Shah. 

2. A knob ; a little ball, 

“We fastened to the marble eertam wires and a hvdton. JDoyh. 

3. The bud of a plant. 

T' ( «• \ . 1- 'i- ‘I "ng 

*»*;<*!• I ‘ ‘ SJloh. 

4. (Carp.) A flat piece of wood or metal 

turning on a screw to fasten doors. Craig. 

5. {Chem.') A round mass of liquid metal left 
at the bottom of a crucible after fusion. Brande. 

6. {Zo<J.) The sea-urchin. Amsivorth. 

B»5t^TON, V. a. [i. BUTTONED ; pp. buttoning, 
BUTTONED.] 

1. To fasten with buttons ; as, To button a 
coat.*’ 

2. f To dress ; to clothe. Sha7c. 

B&T'TON-BtySH, n. {Bot.') A shrub that bears 
flower-balls resembling the balls of the but- 
ton-wood. Bigelow. 

BtT'TON-PLdW-^lR, n. {Bot.) A beautiful 
tropical bush wdth long spikes of brilliant yel- 
low flowers, and serrated shining leaves ; Gom- 
phiot. Loudon. 

b0T^TON-HOLD-5R, n. One who holds anoth- 
er by the button ; a bore. Roget. 

BtJT' TON-HOLE (bQt'tn-IiSl), n. A loop or hole 
to admit a button. Shah. 

BtJT'TON-MAK-j^R, n. One who makes buttons. 

BtJT'TON-TREE, n. (Bot.) A tropical tree with 
alternate entire leaves and small heads of yel- 
lowish flowers; Conocarpus. Loudon. 

BflT'TON-WEEB, n. {Bot.) A genus of plants j 
Spermacoce. Loudon. 

BtlT'TON-WOOD (bift'tn-wdd), J*. {Bot.) A large 
North- American tree, so named from the rough 
balls which it produces ; Plat nms occidentahs : 
— called also the plane-tree and sgeamore. Gray. 

Bf^T'TRlgSS, n. [Fr. aboutir, to 
abut upon.] {Arch.) A mass of 
brick-work, or masonry, built to m 

resist the horizontal thrusts of ^Ir 31 
another mass or structure ; a Eit f|| 
shore; a prop ; a support. j 

Syn . — A buttress is a permanent " lb (Jtt 
stnictiird wliidi abuts against another 
Htructiire to strengthen it ; a prop is a 
perpendicular support ; and n shore a 
support placed obliquely afsainst any ' ' ji; 

thing to hold it up for only a short i'- W - 1 
titae. 

BOT'TR^IkSS, V. a. [t. BUTTRESSED ; 
pp. ^ BUTTRESSING, BUTTRESSED.] To abut 
fl orjiin st * tn ’nrnn •: t.n simnnrt. ** J^ U ttTCSS Up 

Dryden. 


against; to prop; to support, 
the wall.” 


BtSrT'TRlCE, n. {Farriery.) A tool for paring 
the hoofs of horses. — See Butteris. XiatUwell. 

tBt3^T*WlNK> n. The name of a bird. Bailey. 

BU-TY-KA'CEOyS (bd-t^-r^'shus) [ba-t?-ra'shiis, 
bdt-f-rS'shus, P. jfir. C. IFA], «. [X», 
butyrum^ butter.] Having the qualities of but- 
ter ; buttery. Floyer. 

BU'TYR-ATB, n. {Chem.) A salt formed from 
butyric acid and a base. P. Cyc. 

By-T'?’R'|C, a. {Chem.) Relating to butter; — 
noting a clear oily acid, of a disagreeable odor, 
contained in rancid butter, and composed of 
water, carbon, oxygen, and hydrogen. Graham. 


bO^TYR-INE, n. {Chem.) An oleaginous matter 
found in butter. P - ^2/c* 

BU^TY-rIte, w. (ATm.) A mineral composed of 
carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen. Dana. 

BU^TY-EOUS [bu't$-ras, Sm. R. ; bfit'e-iSs, P. K. 
Wbl]t a, [L. but y rum, butter.] Ha\ing the 
properties of butter, [ii.] Floyer. 

BUX'?-Otrs, a. Relating to the box-tree. SmaH. 

^ n. {Chem.) A vegetable alkali ob- 
BUX'INE, > tained from the box-tree ; — {Bux- 
us sempervirens.) P. Cyc. 

bOX'QM (bak'sum), a. [A. S. bocsiim, flexible ; 
bogdy a bough’, and suzn, some ; Frs. hoegsum ; 
Ger. heugsam\ in Old Eng. boughsome, easily 
bent to one’s will.] 

1. t Obedient; compliant. 

Thinking to make them tiactublo and buxom to his gov- 
ernment. SpCfLser. 

Then 'uith quick fan 

"Winnows the buxom air. MiUon. 

2. Gay ; lively ; biisk ; sprightly. 

Tilled her with a daughter fair, 

So iMJt om^ blithe, and debonair. MUton. 

3. ‘Wanton; lolly; amorous. “The buxom 

god [Bacchus].” Dryden, 

I • i> ■ ■ .■ / f i‘' ' * ■o'l.*''. JDryden. 

JdGS^ Spelt by early English writers bueksome. Trench. 

BtJX'OM-LY, ad. 1. + Dutifully ; obediently. 
“ With humble heart full buxomly'* Chaucer. 

2. Wantonly; amorously. Johisozi. 

BCX'QM-NiiiSS, n. [A. S. boesunmesse, pliant- 
. ness,] The quality of being buxom. 

PI 1 ableness or bowsomcnchs, to uit, hum- 
bly stooping or bowing down, in sign of obedience. 
Chaucer writes it buxsomness.^* Verstegan, 

B Ox ' US, n. [L., from Gr. ir£*|oj.] {Bot.) A ge- 
nus of plants ; the box-tree. Loudon. 

BUY (bi), V. a. [Goth, bugian ; A. S. hycgan.l 
[L bought; pp. BbYING, BOUGHT.] 

1. To obtain by pajing a price or equivalent 
in money ; to purchase ; to bargain for. 

And Joseph’s ten. brethren went down to Imv com in 
Egypt. Oen, xlii. 3. 

2. To procure as a consequence of something. 

I have hovyJit 

Golden opinions fiom all sui ts of people. Shuk. 

Syn.— Pwy and purchase are nonilv synonymous; 
but but/ IS The more familiar and Minplv wind, /;«/- 
chase tlio more formal and refined. Bufi nects‘.aiits ; 
purchase luxuries ; bargain tor aii cutatc , ckcajini guoiLs. 

BUY (bl), V. n. To treat about a purchase. “ I 
will buy with you, sell with you.’^ Shah. 

BUY'jpR (bl’fr), n. One who buys ; a purchaser, 
t B&Z, intarj. Noting contempt. Shah, 

BUZE, n. [Fr. &?t5e.] A wooden or leaden pipe 
to convey air into mines. Craob. 

bO’ZZ, V. n. [Tent, bizzen, to growl ; It. buzzicare, 
to whisper.] [i. buzzed ;pp, buzzing, buzzed.] 

1. To make a humming sound, as bees and 
other insects ; to hum. 

A awnrm of drones that bussed about your head. Pope. 

2. To make a sound like that made by bees ; 
to whisper. “ The buzzing multitude,” Shah. 

BtJZZ, V. a. To whisper ; to spread secretly, 

I will Jn(zz abroad such propheclps. 

That Edward shall be feaifUl of his life. Shah. 

Bt^ZZ, n. 1. The humming noise made by a bee 
or other insect ; a hum. 

2. A whisper; a murmur. “I found the 
whole room in a buzz of politics.” Addisozi. 
BtJz'ZAED, n. [Fr. bitsard ; Ger. fttwrart?*.] 

1. \Omith.) A sluggish bird of the order Ac- 

cipitres, family Fahomdm^ and sub-family Bu- 
teonince. — See Buteoninjb, Gray. 

2. A blockhead ; a dunce. Aerkam. 

American buiiard, the Bateo borealis of Bonaparte { 

white-breasted hawk. — Baid baztard, the osprey, or 
Palco haliatus of Liiinffios, 

bOz'Zj^RD, a. Senseless; stupid. [».] MiUon, 
BfJz'ZiJiRB-feT, A species of buzzard. Crabb. 
bXszz%B, n. One that buzzes. Shah. 

bDzZ^JNG, n. A humming noise ; incessant low 
talk. Maunder, 

BfVzz'lNG-LY, ad. In a manner like the buzz- 
ing or humming of a bee. Craig. 


BY (bt or be) [bl or be, W. Sm . ; bl or by, S. J,*, 
bi, P. F. ja. K.V prep. [Goth, bi ; A. S. be, bi, 
or big ; Dut. ^ Icel. bi/ ; Ger. bei.) 

1. Through or with ; — denoting the agent, 
instrument, cause, way, or means ; as, “ It was 
done by him ” ; “A man is killed with a sword, 
and dies by ’violence.” 

2. At or on ; as, “ By sea and by land,” 

3. From ; as, “ To jtidge of the future by the 
past.” 

4. Near to ; as, “ To sail by a place ” ; “ To 
sit by the side of another”; “To keep any- 
thing by one ” ; “ North by west.” 

6. In possession of; as, “ How did you come 
by it ? ” 

In many phiasos it denotes other relations, for 
which it IS difficult to substitute any other single 
word as a definition. Thus, by one^s self, by itself, 
&c., note separation froiiuother persons or things 
one by one, day by day. Sec., paiticulars coihsidoiod 
separately ; — by the pound, by the, piece. Sec., quantity 
or measure ; — by name, specification ; — by tlii.s time, 
by that time. Sec., when this or tliat (iriio had arrived. 
In forms of sweaiing it is used before tlie object in- 
voked ; as, “ Neither shalt thou swear by thy head.” 
Matt.. V. 36. 

jggp- When pronounced distinctly, or with the ac- 
cent, as when it is used in composition, it is pio- 
nouncod bl. Walker says, ♦"Tlic gcjieial sound of 
this woid IS like the veib to buy, but we not unlio^ 
qucntly hear it pionounced like the verb to be. This 
latter sound, however, is toleiahle only in colloquial 
pronunciation, and then only when used as a piopo- 
sition; as when we say, ‘Do jou tiavol //?/ land or 
by water ? * But, in reading these lines of Pope, — 

‘ /?vlaiul, Ilf water, they lenew the ehinpe, 

They btop the chariot, and they boaid tin* barge ’ — 

hero we ought to give tUevvoid by tho sound of the 
veth to buy ; so tiiat pionouncing tins woid like be la, 
if the word will be paidonod me, a coUoqaialtsni,^^ 

BY (hi), ad. 1. Being, or passing, near ; as, “ To 
stand by ” ; “ To go, or come, by.'* 

2. In presence. “ Theio was no other body 
by.** Sidney. 

t BY, V. a. To suffer for. — See Aby. Sackville. 

BY— {in composition) implies something out of 
the diicet way; inegular; collateral; private, 
or retired ; as, “ A '../-I: t'o. ^ y-n ‘*h. ^/jz-conier.” 
— It is sometiiiK ..v witliont 

the hyphen ; as, “ A by iilacc ” ; “ A uy road.” 

BY, or BYE, n. Something not the direct and im- 
mediate object of regard. “ Tli (7 who have sa- 
luted her [Poetry] on the by.** B. Jtmson.— 
“The Pervigilium Veneris (which, by the bye^ 
does not bfdong to Catullus) is very uell vcrsl 
fled.” Goidsmith. 

Jans’* By the bye. In this expression, the latter fti/e seems 
to ht* the satuo bye ns in by-lair, Ike,, and of eonrse to 
admit a sinular expliuiarion. In Lord Bacon, “ "I’liero 
IS upon The bije to he nutifl,” i. c. upon the way, in 
pairsiiig, indiroctly. “ You are fools, you are on the 
bye', Raleigh and t are on the main ; we mean to tako 
away the Kiiif: and liis culih.” i-tate 'Tiittln, Jam,'’, 
1003, “ By the bye. Then, is l>> the \\ ay, in pas'iini: , 
such being .1 uiilalerai, not mam, object.” BuhuKlmn. 

by and by (hi’!Lnd-bi), ad. In a short time ; 
presently ; before long. Sidney. 

I will that thou give xna, by and lyf. In a charger, the* liead 
of John the Baptibt. aUirk v». UA 

^figrNo attempt has yot been made ta account for 
this phrase. Richardson. 

BY'/un, n. A piece of leather crossing the 
breast, used by the men who drag the HU‘dges 
in coal mines. Brande. 

BY -BlO-DgR, n. A person employed to bid at 
auctions, in order to raise the price of articles 
to be sold. BartUtt. 

By'-BL6w. n. 1. An accidental encounter. 

2. An illegitimate child. Pope. 

Bf-OflP'FpE-HOOsB, «. A coffe8-liou»e In nn 
obscure place. Addison. 

BY-CON-CfeRN'Mi2lNT, n. An affair which is not 
the main business. Dryden. 

BY'-CfjR-N^lR, n, A private corner. Mmsinger. 
BY-Dj5;-Pj6ND’?;NCE,«. An appendage. Shak. 

BY-Dlg-SfGN' (bl-d 9 -«ln'), «. An incidental pur- 
pose. Uudihras. 

BY'-DR!NK-[NG, n. Private drinking. Shak. 

BYE (bl), n. [A. B. hyr, or bi, n dwelling; Dan. 
Ay, a town or village.) A (Uvelling. 6VAww, 
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BY'-~PL6t, n. A piece of gromid in a retired 
place ; a side-plot, [r.] Harrison. 

BY'-PUR-POSE, n, A clandestine design. 

BYRE, n, A cow-house. [North of Eng.] Loudon, 

BY'— Rg-SPj&CT'. n, A private end or view. “ Au- 
gustus . . . had some bt/’-respects in the enacting 
of this law.*' Ih'i/den. 

BY'— RuAD (M'rad), w. A private or obscure 
road ; an unfrequented path. iStcifi. 

BY'— Ii66m, w. a private room. S?iak, 

BY'— SPEECH, n. An incidental or casual speech, 
not directly relating to the point. Hooker. 

t BY'SPEL, n. A proverb ; an adage. Coles. 

t SSE (bis), ) /3t!<r<roj, fine flax, and the 

t BVS'SIN, ) linen made from it.] A silk or 
linen hood. Gower. 

BifS'SlNE, a. Made of fine linen or of silk. Coles. 

Bt'S'SO-LITE, n. [Grr. (ivccos^ flax, and ?.i6ogt a 
stone.] (d/ift.) A soft, fibrous mineral from 
the Alps. Brands. 

BYS'SUSi 71. [L., from Gr. PCcaos, flax.] 

1. Eine linen or cotton stuff among the an- 
cients. Bp, Patrick. 

2. {Conck.) A long, delicate, and silky fas- 

ciculus of filaments or hairs by which some 
shell-fishes are attached to rock. P. Cyc. 

3. (Bot.) A name formerly given to all those 
filamentous plants which inhabit cellars and 
other underground close places, and on which 
no fructification is found : — also vegetation of 
a similar land growing in the air. Brande. 


Bl?'— STA nd-?R, n. One standing near ; a look, 
er-on ; a spectator. Loche. 

BY'— STREET, n. An obscure street. Gay. 

BY'— STROKE, n. A private stroke ; a side-hlow. 

BY — TURX-ING, n. An obscure road. Sidney. 

BY —VIEW (bi'vii), w. Self-interested purpose. 
*‘No by-views of his own.” Atterbuy'y, 

BY — wALiK (bi'wStwk), n. A private vrdXk.Di'yden. 

BY'— WASH (-w?5sh), n. An artificial water-course, 
to ^ allow the escape of water from a reser- 
voir. Rawlinson. 

BY'— WAY (bl'wa), n. A private and obscure 
way. Highways and by-waysJ' Grattan. 

t BY'-WEST, a. To the west of. Havies. 

BY'— WIPE, 71. A secret stroke or sarcasm. 

Wherefore that conceit of Legion with a by-idpel MiUon* 

BY'WORD (bl'wiiid), 71. [A. S. biwordy aproverb.J 

1. A saying ; a pioverb ; an adage ; a saw. 

I knew a wise man that had it for a bin/'ord, when he saw 
men hasten to a conclusion, ** Stay a little, that we may make 
an end the sooner.'* Bacon. 

2. An example for reproach and warning. 

We are become a bt/u'ord among the nations for our ridic- 
ulous feuds and animosities. Addiao^ 

3. A cant word; as, “The bywords of th« 
vulgar.” 

Syn.— See Axiom. 

BY-ZAN'TIAN, a. {Geoy.) Byzantine. Crai§ 

B'YZ'AN-TINE, a. Belonging to Byzantium. 

BifZ'AN-TlNE, w. See Bizantinb, and Bezant 


BY'— END, n. Private interest; self-interested 
purpose. “ People that worship for fear, profit, 
or some other by-e7uV* U Estrange. 

BY '-GONE Cbi'ESnl. a. Past. “ The by-go7ve day.” 
“Thy fovilencs.” Shak. 

BY'— GONE (bi'gon), ?t. [Scottish.] An event that 
is past ; — acnc’-ally used in the plural, “ Let 
by-gones be ou-gotu .s.” Old Provei'b. 

BY— iN'T^R-fiST, n. Private interest, Atterbury. 

BtL'AN-D^R, n. See Bilandeii, 

BY'— LANE, n. A lane out of the usual road; a 
private path. Burton. 

BY'— lAw, 71. [Ban. hylo7\ i. e. a law vhich each 
by, or village, establishes for itself, and thus 
any special law ; Low L. bHagines.l A private 
law; the local law of a town : — a l<iw, oider, or 
regulation of a society or corporation agreed 
upon by the members. Burrill. 

Syn.— See LAW. 

BY'— MAT-TjpR, ?i. Something incidental. Bacon. 

BY'— NAME, 71. A nickname, [r.] Lowth. 

BY-NAME', V. a. To nickname. Camden. 

BY'— PAS-SA^E, n. A private or retired passage ; 
a by-path.‘ Baxter. 

t BY'— pAsT, a. Past. “ By-past perils.” Shak. 

BY'— pAth, n. A private or obscure path- Shak. 

BY'-FLACE, n. A retired place or situation. 

BY'— PLAY, n, A scene, in a play, which is carried 
on aside, and commonly in dumb show, while 
the main action proceeds. Ogilvie. 


C the third letter of the alphabet, is a conso- 
9 nant, and has two sounds, one hard, like A, 
before a, o, w, Z, r, and t ; the other soft, like 
before e, i, and y : — combined with the letter /<, 
it has three different sounds : the first, its proper 
English sound, nearly equivalent to tsh, as in 
church ; the second, in words from the French, 
equivalent to shy as in chaise ; the third, in 
woids from the Greek, equivalent to A, as in 
chord. — C, as a numeral letter, denotes a hun- 
dred. — In music, it represents the key-note of 
the major, and the third of the minor natural 
scale ; and placed after the clef, it is the sign of 
common time, and that each bar is equal to a 
semibreve in duration. 

cAb, n. pi^.] A Hebrew measure, of about three 
pints. " Calmet. 

cAb, n. 1. A kind of chaise, or carriage, with 
two or four wheels, drawn by one horse ; — so 
used as an abbreviation of cabriolet. W. Enoy. 

2. A small structure on a locomotive engine 
serving as a shelter to the engineer. Rice. 

CA-bAL', w. fFr. cabale.'] A small body of men, 
united to effect some party or sinister purpose ; 
a junto ; a set: — a plot,— used in a bad sense. 
The judges being all of the same cabed. TbeophanUt, 1655. 

We use to say, lie is not received into our caba7i that is, 
He ia not received into our council, or is not pnvy to our 
secrets. MounCs Olo«sographia (M ccL., 1070), 

Lord Clifford was made lord treasurer. Lord Arllncton and 
Lord Lauderdale had both of them the garter, and as Ar- 
lington was made an carl, Lauderdale was made a duke, and 
this .pmto, together with the Duke of Ihiekinghain, being 
called the cabals it was obsei ved that cabnf proved a icchnical 
word, every letter m it being the first letter of those fi^e — 
Cllfiord, Ashley, Buckingham, Arlington, and Laiidcrdnlo. 

Xiiirrtet's Own X'tmes. 

“ The word cabal [a junto] appears to come 
from the French cabale.^^ P. Cyc. jCt has been stated, 
by some authors, that this word was formed from 
the first letters of the names of the five ministers of 
Charles H, ; but the word was in use, with a some- 
what similar moaning, before the formation of that 
ministry, which, according to Iliime, was farmed ui 
1670, The word was doubtless originally derived 
from the Hebrew ; but it now diffens widely in moan- 
ing fiom the Hebrew word cabal, which, in the Die- 


c. 


tionaries of Dyche and Barela:^, has the accent on the 
first syllable ; yet all the principal English Pronounc- 
ing Dictionaries pronounce both words, or the same 
word m dilihrent senses, witli the accent on the sec- 
ond syllable. In Hudibras, tlie two words are differ- 
ently accented. 

Syn. — See Paction. 

CA-bAl', V. n. [Fr. cahahrA [f. caballed; 

pp, C.VBALLINO, CABALLED.] XO form plotS j 

to plot ; to intrigue ; to conspire. 

What those caballing captains may design* JOrj/den, 

CA'BAL, n. [See CabalaJ A secret science. 
Same as Cabala. — S ee Cabala. 

For mystic learning, wondrous able 
In magic, talisman, and ccUxal. Hudibraa. 

Tbe childish ftincies and fables of the Jewish rabbms in 
then tjbnud a.jd canal. liaJcetoiU. 

cAb'A-LA, n. [Heb. to receive, as a law; 

It. ^ Sp- cahala ; Fr. § Ban. cabale ; Ger. cahbalal\ 

1, The traditional or secret science of the 
Jewish rabbins, by which every letter, word, 
number, and accent of the law is supposed to 
he significant in a mysterious manner. Calmet. 

2. Any secret science. 

If I wholly mistake not the cdboXa of this sect Bcvdley, 

cAb'AL-I§M, n. The science of the cabalists. 
“ Allegories, parables, cdbalismsP Spemer. 

cAb'^L-IST, n. One skilled in the cabala, or 
Jevdsh traditions. Brande. 

CAB-A-LIs'TJC, } Relating to the cahala; 
OAB-A-LIS'TI-CAL, 7 having an occult meaning. 
“ Tile letters are cabalisticaV* Addison. 

oAb-A-LIS'TI-CAL-LY, ad. In a cabalistic man- 
ner.’ * ’ Herbert. 

oAb'AL-IZE, V. n. To speak or reason in the 
manner of the cabalists. More. 

CA-bAl'L^IR, n. One who cabals ; an intriguer. 

oAb'^L-LINE, a. [Gr. Ka06P.Xng, a horse ; L. cdb- 
aUimis \ Fr. cahatin^ Pertaining to a horse. 

CabaUine spring, the fountain of Hippocrene, fabled 


to have been caused by a blow from the foot of tV 
winged horse Pegasus. JBeauwonU 

CAb'AL-lInE, n. [Fr. caballm.'] A coarse kinu 
of aloes, used as a medicine for horses. Crabb- 

CABARET (khb'a-ra or ]^b'a-ret) [k&b'a-ra, S. Ja. 
S7n. ; kab'a-rSt, J. F. K.], n. [r r.] A tavern. 
“ Passing by some cabaret^* BramhaU. 

CAB'B^GE, n. [L. caput, a head; It. capuedo, 
a head; cahuzzo, cabbage; Sp. cmeza, a head; 
Fr. caboche, a head ; choux-cahm, cabbage- 
headed. — But. kdbuis^kooly head-cole.] 

1. A genus of well-known edible plants ; 

Brassica. There is scarce an instance in the 
vegetable kingdom of a plant that produces va- 
rieties so different in appearance and qualities 
as the Brassica oUracea, which is the original 
of the common cabbage. Savoy cabbage, cauli- 
flower, broccoli, &c. Loudon. 

2. A cant word for shreds of cloth made by 
tailors in cutting out garments. Hudibrets. 

cAb'BA 9®> form a head, as a cab- 
bage.' Sherwood. 

CAb'BA^tE, p. a. To steal in cutting clothes. 

Your tailor, instead of shreds, c<Mage» whole yards of 
cloth* ArbuthnoL 

CAB'BA^lE-BARK-TREjS, n. (Bot.) An ever- 

f reeri tree, branchy at top, with a smoothgray 
ark which is powerfully medicinal ; Geqjp^oya 
inermis ; — called also hasta7'd-cabbage-tree and 
worm-bark-tree. Booth. 

CAb'B/i5^E-DAI'^Y, n. (^Bot.) A plant and its 
flower; globe-flower. Booth. 

cAb'DA^E— N fiT, n. A net in which cabbages 
are boiled. Smart. 

oAb'BA^^E— PLAnt, n. A plant of the cabbage. 
OAb'B^^E— PALM (-pam), n. The cabhage-tree. 
oAb'BA^E— rO^E, n. A rose having close petals. 
cAb'B AGE— TREE, n. (Bot.) A very tall Ameri- 
can palm ; Areca oleracea. Louden. 

OAb'BAGtE— WOOD, n. Timber of the cabbage-tree. 
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cAB'BA^E-'VVOKM (kkb'bij-wUrm), n. A cater- 
pillar w hich pai ticularly infests cabbage, Crabb. 

C4~BE' CAf n, A fine India silk. Crabb. 

CA-BEER', n. A coin current at Mocka, equal to 
'2s, dd. sterling. Crabb. 

C4-B&SSB n. Same as C abeca. Crabb. 

cAb n. An animal of Soutk Ameiica resem- 
bling a hog. — See Capibara. £oaff, 

cAb'IN, ?i. [Per. kabab, a cot ; Arab, kaban, a 
tent; Turk, ciobani, "W. caban\ It. capanna\ 
Sp. ccd)ana^ a cottage ; Fr, cabam,'] 

1. A small room. Spenser. 

2. A cottage or a small house ; a hut. 

Flay mg off the green surface of the ground to cover their 
cctbttia. V*’ 

3. A temporary habitation ; a tent ; a booth. 

Some of green boughs their slender cabins frame. Faujax* 

4. {Naut,) An apaitment in a vessel for the 
officers and better class of passengers. 

CAB'IN, V. n. [i. CABIXED ; pp. CABINING, CAB- 
INED.] To live as in a cabin. “ Suck the 
goats, and cabin in a cave.’* S7iak. 

cAb'|N, v. a. To confine in a cabin. ‘‘Now I’m 
cabineclf cribbed, confined.” S7iak, 

CAB'IN— Bb'f, n. A servant boy on board a ship. 

CAB'INED (fcab'ind), a. Belonging to a cabin. 
“ Cabined loophole.” Milton, 

CAB'I-NET, 71. [Dim. of cabin i It. gabinotto] 
Bp. gahinete ; Fr. % Dan. cabinet j Dut. habinet^ 

1. A closet ; a small room. 

At both corners lot there be two cabinets. Bacon. 

2. t A hut ; a cot or tent. Spenser. 

8. A set of boxes or drawers for curiosities ; 

a private box. Swift. 

4. Any close place in which things of value 
are hidden. 

Thy breast hath ever been the cabinet 

Where I have locked ray secrets. Denham. 

6. A room in %\hich private consultations are 
held. 

You began m the catdnet what you afterwards pracU«pd in 
the camp. Dnithn. 

6. The collective body of ministers of state 
who direct the government of a nation or coun- 
try *, — called also the ministry. Brande. 

cAb'1-N£t, V, a. To enclose, [r ] ^ Hewyt. 

cAB'l-N£T-C6l3rN'OlL, A council of state, or 
of cabinet ministers, held with piivacy, to de- 
liberate on public alfairs. Blackstone. 

cAb'J-NJBT-jVIAK'^R, n. One who makes articles 
of wooden furniture, which require nice work- 
manship. Mortimer. 

CAb 'IN-MATE, 71. One who occupies the same 
cabin. 

C4’-Bl'Rff 71. pt [L., from Or. KAI^eioot, said to be so 
named Horn t. a m Pererv’^t**'.] 

{Myth.) Anci.u t u (..v -i l' i 

number, who*, *' t* u i'* « . lv c.): r- 

cd with mysterious rites in Lemnos and Samo- 
thrace, and afterwards throughout all Greece, 
and was found even in Egypt. They -were rep- 
resented as dwarfs, with large genitals, and were 
called sons of Vulcan, as being masters in the 
art of working metals. Liddell ^ Scott, 

CA-BJr'I-AN, a. Kelating to the Cabiri, or to 
their worship ; Cabiric. Faber. 

CA-bTR'IC, a. Pertaining to the Cabiri, or to the 
mysteries connected with their worship. Craig. ' 

CA'BbB, n. [Dut. cabel\ Dan. "Sp. CQJbU\ 
Fr. edhU^ 

1. A large rone or chain by which the anchor 
of a ship is held. 

2. {Arch.) An ornamental moulding cut to 
imitate a cable. 

CA'BLB, V, a. [i. CABLED; pp. CABLING, CA- 
BLED.] 1. To fasten with a cable. JDyer, 

2. {Arch.) To fill with cylindrical pieces, as 
the lower part of the flutes of columns. Francis, 

CA'BLE-MODLD'TNO, 7t, ( 4roh.) A round mould- 
ing cut to imitate the twisting of a rope; — 
much used in the Norman architecture. Francis, 

CA'BLBB (kS'bld), a, 1, Fastened with a cable. 

Cast qat the catited stone upon the strand. Dyer. 


2. (ArcA.) Filled with cylindrical pieces, as 
the lower parts of the flutes of columns. Brande, 

CA'BL?T, 71 , [Fr. cablot.'\ A little cable ; a tow- 
rope. Crabb, 

CA'BLE-TIER, n, {yaid,) 1. A place on the 
orlop deck, where cables are coiled away. 

2. The coil or rolls of a cable. Dana, 

CA'BLING, n, {A7'ch.) The filling of flutes with 
cables. — the cables in the lower parts of the 
flutes of columns. Butfoii. 

CA-B6b', n, [Per. cohhoh, roasted meat.] A leg 
of mutton stutted with white heriings and sweet 
herbs. Ilalliwell, 

CA-BOB', V. a. To roast, as a leg of mutton, with 
seasoning at a quick fire. Sir T, Herbert, Todd. 

CA-b66se', n. [Ger. kahu8e.'\ {Natit,)^ The 
cook-room of a ^ip. S77iart. 

OAB'OS, n, A species of eel-pout, about two 
feet long. Ogilvie, 

CA-B5SHED' or CA-BOQHEn' (Tn-’:s=b*0, a. 
‘[Old Fr. cabochcy the head.] {ffi. . II . p* ■» r- 
ed as the head only, without i uuck. 7 'i. 

CAB'OT-A^E, w. [Fr.] N?v'\'r.''i*’rr oho-- 

the*coast, or from port to port, ui’ ‘o.*i s 
ing out to sea. Crabb. 

cAb-RJ-6le’, n. See Capriole. Todd. 

CJlBRIOLET (kab'r?-o-laO, n. [Fr.] A one- 
horse chaise, "with a large hood, and a covering 
for the legs and lap. 

The word is very commonly shortened by Eng- 
lish mouths into cab. Smart. 


medicine, composed chiefly of aromatic stimu- 
lants. Bra7ide, 

CB-CIQUE' (ka-sekO, n, [Fr., from Mexican,] 
The title applied to Indian chiefs in Mexico at 
the time of the conquest by the Spaniards. — 
See Cazique. Bobet'tson. 

Cacique in. Mexico, and prince in Wales. Dj/ron. 

CACK, V. 71. [Gr. KaKQta ; L. caco ; It. cacare ; Sp. 
<Sf Fr. caca, excrement.] To go to stool. SmaH, 

CACK'5R-5L, n, [Fr. caquerel.'] A species of fish, 
said to be laxative when used as food. 

CAG'KLE (k^k'kl), i?. w. {^^Mt.kakeUn.) [i. cac- 
kled ; pp. CACKLING, CACKLED.] 

1. To make a noise as a hen or a goose. 

When every goose is cackling'^ Shah. 

2, To giggle ; to laugh. 

till he was like to kill 
■ . Aruuthnot, 

CAC'KLE, n. 1. The noise of a hen or goose, 

2. Idle talk ; prattle. Jo)mso7i, 

OAC'KLlglR, n, 1. A fowl that cackles. Johnson, 

2. A tattler ; a prater. JoJmsoJi. 

cAck'LJNG, n. The noise of a goose, «Src.; cac- 
klo. Swift. 

cAc-O-GIli^M'IO, ) 05 ^ (Med.) Having the 

CAC-O-GIltiM'l-C AL, ) blood or fluids of the body 
cornipted. ' IIa7*vey, 

cAc'O-jCHtM-Y [kak'o-kim-e, W, J, F. Ja. JFb.; 
ka'ko-kim-§, iST. ; k-'-VSkV-me. 7? ], 7i. [Gi. 
KfiKox^yif^i KaK\. bad, f! X' ;-icc.] (Med.) 
An ill state of \ .u ibi d- c ' ilie ujitl v . Dimylison, 


CAB'-STAND, n. A place where cabs stand for 
passengers. Jerrold. 

CAB'VRN§, (Naut.) Small lines of spun- 

yarii for binding or seizing cables and other 
ropes. Crabb, 

CAC'A-GOGUB (kalc^9-g5g), n, [Gr. krtkd?, bad, 
and dyo), to drive.] {Med.) An ointment made of 
alum and honey. DuyigHson. 

C4-’CA'LX’’4f n. [L., from Gr. /c««rtAf<i.] (Bo^.) A 
‘genus of ’ornamental plants uf the order Com- 
posites. Loudofi, 

CA'OAO n^2'ks), 71. Thehroma or the chocolate- 
tree ana nut, — See Cocoa. 


cJl C-4‘ TU-I 71, ( Or- 

nith.) X of 

birds of thr S/*"/.- 

sores and family Paitta- 
cides; cockatoos. Gray. 

cActI'A-LOTjTI. [Fr.] {Zotil.) 
The spermaceti, pnysetcr, 
or sperm u hale, Bra7ide. 



Nostor Australis. 


cAQIIE (kdsh), 71. [Fr.] 1. A lurking-hole. 

2. A hole dug in the ground for the purpose 
of concealing and preserving goods. Lctcis. 

Ci\-£!H£C'TIC (kj-kSk'tjfc), ) [Qr. m- 

OA-jCIlfiC'TI-CAL (k9-k2k't9-keil), > \iKTvs, in a 
bad habit of body ; bad, and a habit 

of body.] Having an ill habit of body. Flayer, 

CA9nE'MERE, n. See Cashmere. 


CACHET (Icdsh'a), n. [Fr., from cacher, to con- 
ceal.] A seal ; a signet. 

Lettre de cachet fPr., sealed Irtter]^^ an arbitrary or- 
der of the King of Franco, sent in tlio form of a let- 
ter to a person who was to be exiled or imprisoned 
by it. Fleming' ^ Tibbins, 


C4-£lHfiX'Y rka-h«k's9, f ; 

‘kak'^k-s?! W, J, F . ; kS'k^k-sc, f>.], n. [Gr. 

; L. crtMma ; Yx.caehexic.'K {Mod.) A 
bad state or habit of the body. Bp. Berkeley, 


f cAcH-IN-NA'TIQN, n. [L» cachinnatio.) 

1. Immoderate laughter. Bp* Gandm, 

2. The loud neighing of a horse. Booth. 


CA-CHl'Kl, n. {Med.) A fermented liquor, resem- 
bling pen'y, made in Cayenne from the roots of 
the manioc ; Jatropha ma7iihot. Dungtison, 

cAcri'p-Lf^NG, n. [Cachy a river in Buehatia, 
and tne Calmuck word oholongy stone. Brands,] 
{Min.) A milk-white chalcedony, or variety of 
quartz. Brande, 

CA-CH0N'D5, n. {Med.) A celebrated Chinese 


CAC-Q-DE'MON, n, [Gr. an evil gen- 

ius ; KUKds, bad, and 5«//t(wr, demon.] 

1. An evil spirit, [ii.] Sir T. Herbert, 

2. {Med.) The nightmare. Dimylison, 

CAC'0-Di’'L, 71, [Gr. KaKdSijs, ill smelling.! A 
liquid of fetid odor. liohlyn, 

CAC-Q-E'THE^, 71, 1. [L., from Gr. KaKo^Oes.) A 
bad custom or habit. 

2. {Mod.) An incuxable ulcer. 

Cacoetlies scrtbendi, an itch for wiiting; a diseased 
propensity for authoisliip. 

C;\-COG'RA-PnY (ka-kB{r'r?i-f 9 '), n. [Gr. xnicrf?, 
bad, and to wiite.] Bad writing or spell- 
ing. Walpole. 

cAc-Q-GRAPri'lC, ; Belating to cncog- 

CAC-Q-GRAPII'I-CAL, ) raphy. Dr. P.A.FutalL 

CA-COL'O-GY, 71, [Gr. Kaholoyiity evil speaking; 
KtiKos, bad,* and ^.dyoy, a discourse.! A bad 
choice of words. Buchanan. 

cAC-O-PIION'IC, ) had, and 

cAc-O-PIIoN'i-CAL, ) 0(51/;?, a sound.] SouiKlmg 
harshly; cacopllouous. Crniy, 

CAC-Q-PIIG'NI-oDs, a. Sounding harshly ; ca- 
cophonous ; cacophonic. Lower, 

CA-COlMi'O-NOfrs, a. Belating to cacophony; 
'sounding* harshly. Milford. 

CA-eCni'Q-NY, n. [Gr. KaKta</iovla ; xaxrfj?, bad. 
*and (piavfjy a sound,] 

1. {Ji7iet,) A detect of style, consisting of a 

disagreeable or harsh sound, Brande. 

Alter rhymes, triplets, and caeojdiomies of all kinds. Pope. 

2. (Mus.) A combination of discordant or 
janing sounds* 

3. {Med.) A depraved or altered state of the 

voice. Dunglison. 

CAC'Q-Tj££H-NY. [Or. kukIs, bad, and 
art.] A corruption of art. Ct'ubb. 

CA-cOT'RO-PIIY, n. [Gr. /Cffkorpo0fflf, bad food ; 
KUKdg, bad, and* rpoifn), nourishment.] {Med.) A 
disordered nutrition. Crabb. 

CA-o6X'ENE, n. Same as Cacoxenite. PhilUps. 

CA-c0X'5i-NfTE, n. [Or. Kasigy bad, and a 
‘guest,— its phosphoric acid being injurious to 
the iron which it contains. Dam..'] (Mm.) A 
yellow mineral, chiefly composed or phosphoric 
acid, peroxide of iron, silica, alumina, and wa- 
ter. Dana. 

cAo-TA'CEOVS (kak-ta'shus), a. Belatins to, or 
resembling, the cactus. * P. Cyo. 
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CAC'TUS, n. ; pi. cIc'tI, or cXc tus-??. [L., from 
Gr KQKTog, a prick''y plant.] {Bot.) A genus of 
evergreen ur.dcr-siiMiili'., lu the tropical parts of 
America. They are succulent, permanent in 
duiatioii, and geneially without leaves, — glob- 
ular or columnar, and some are jointed. 

CA-CU'lvrpNATE, V. a. [L. cacumino^cacumina- 
To make sharp or pyramidal, [u.] Bailey. 

CAD, n. [Fr. cadet, a younger son or brother ; a 
minor ; Gael, cad^ a friend.] 

1, A boy who tends the door of an omnibus ; 

an assistant to a coachman. Qu. Ree. 

2. [Scotch cadie.l An errand boy ; an idler. 

CA-DAS'TRAL, a. [Fr.] Relating to landed 
property or real estate. It. Hamilton. 

CjS-^JDJs'TRE (ka-das'tur)^ n. ^ [Fr., a register of 
lands like Doomsday-book in England^ {Lou- 
isiana Law.) An omcial statement of the quan- 
tity and value of leal property. Boutier. 

C4-DJ'FERfn. [L.] A dead body. Davies. 

OA-DAV'^.R-IC, a. Pertaining to a dead body; 
cadaverous. Dunglison. 

OA-DAV^J^R-OtJs, a. [L. cadaverosus\ Fr. ca^ 
'davereux.l Belonging to, or having the ap- 
pearance of, a dead body. Browne. 

CA-DAv':^R-OfJs-LY, ad. In a cadaverous man- 
ner. 

CA-DAv'^;R-OyS-N£SS, n. The quality of being 
cadaverous. 

cAd’BATE, n. The caddice. Ash. 

CAD'BOTE-FLY, n. A kind of maggot; cade- 
worm ; caddice, Crabb. 

CAd'DICE, n. The larva or grub of a trichopter- 
ous insect ; case-worm ; cade-worm. Brands. 

OAD'DIS, n. 1. Worsted galloon ; a kind of fer- 
ret or ribbon. Shak. 

2. A caddice ; a case-worm. Walton. 

cAD'DO W (kad'd3), n. A chough, or jackdaw.JSay. 

cAd'DY, n. A small vessel or box for hold- 
ing tea. Hayward. 

CADE, a. [Old Fr. oadeler, to breed up tenderly,] 
Bred by the hand ; domesticated; Sheldon. 

CADE, V. a. To bring up by the hand ; to breed 
up tenderly. Johnson. 

CADE, n. [Gr. KdSoy; L. cadus.'] A barrel or 
cask. “ A cade of herrings.” Shak. 

CADE^— lAmb, 71. A pet lamb, or one weaned 
and brought up in the house. Ci'abb. 

CA'D^JNCE, n, [L. oado^ cadenSf to fall ; It. ca- 
denza ; Sp. cadenda ; Fr. cade7ice.'] 

1. t Act of falling; decline. 

JTo'w -w .IS tliC suu in h Ootorn vatlnwe low 

IToiii iiour. Milton. 

2. A falling of the voice, as the sentence draws 

to a close, in reading or speaking. Bacon. 

3. Rhythmical modulation of the voice, as in 

reading verse. “ Cadences in dramatic and epic 
poetry” Dryden. 

4. The general tone or sound in speaking. 

Ho hath a conftiBod remembrance of worda, and puts them 

together with no regard ea.copt to their cadence, Bwju 

6. (Mm.) The conclusion of a strain or of a 
musical period or passage ; the ]principal point 
of rest in an harmonic progression : — an em- 
bellishment at the end of a piece ; a cadenza. 

Dwight. 

B. (Mil.) A uniform time and pace in march- 
ing. Campbell, 

7. (Horsemanship.) The equal measure which 

a horse observes in all his motions, when thor- 
oughly managed. CrM, 

8. (Her.) Tlie descent, and consequently the 

distinction of families. Jolmson. 

CA'D®NCE, V. a. [t. oadenced ; pp. oadbncing, 
CAUENOED.] To regulate by musical measure. 

A certain measured, oadenced step.” A. Smith. 

OA'D^IN-OY, n. Same as Cadence. Dryden, 

CA-D^NE', n. A sort of Turkey carpet of inferi- 
or quality. Smart. 

CA'DJglNT, a. [L. cadens.'] Falling down. [r.]8A<i^. 


(kgt-den'zni), n. [It.] (.I/iiS.') A musi- 
cal cadence : — an embellishment made by the 
performer just before the end of a piece. Dwight. 

CADE’— 61 L, «. A medicinal oil prepared in Ger- 
many and France from the f^ruit of the Jituipe- 
rus oxycedrus. Buchanan. 

CA-DET’, 71. [Fr.] 1. The younger or youngest 
brother. 

Walter Buck was a cadet of the house of Flanders, Luck. 

2. A volunteer in the army, ^\ho serves in j 

expectation of a commission ; — so applied in ; 
Geimany. Brande. 

3. A young man in a military school. Bi unde. 

CA-DET’SHIP, n. The commission to a cadet to 
enter the East India Company’s service. 

CA'DEW (ka’du), ». A straw-worm ; the caddice, 
or case-worm. Bailey. 

CADE'-WORjVr (kad Vurm), n. A grub of the may- 
fly; the case-worm, or caddice. Johnson. 

CAD^E, V. a. To carry a burden ; to carry on the 
back. [Provincial, Eng.] Ray. 

CADy-E, n. A frame of wood on which hawks 
are carried by cadgers to be sold, Crabb. 

cAd^'JPR [kad'jer, i5.P, JJz. K. Sm.; kSd'jer, TF^], 
71. A huckster ; one who brings butter, eggs, 
&c., to market ; a packman. [Local.] Kennot. 

jggf* “ Used in London only by the vulgar, and pro- 
nounced codger. Walker. 

cAdG'Yj Cheerful ; merry after good eating 
and drinking. [Low.] Craig. 

CA ‘DTf 71. [Ar., a Judge.'] An inferior judge 

among the Turks. Bra7ide. 

CAD-l-LfiS'K^R, 71. [Ar. cadi, a judge, and les- 
kar, army.] The chief judge in the Turkish 
empire ; — originally so called because his of- 
fice extended to the trying of soldiers who are 
now tried only by their own officers. Bucha7%an. 

CA-dIl'LAO, n. A sort of pear. Johnson. 

CAD'IS, n. [F^ A woollen stuff or coarse 
serge made ih France. Crabb. 

cAd-ME'AN, a. [Gr- xabiieios,] Relating to Cad- 

mus, wHo is reputed to have invented, or to have 
brought into Greece, 17 letters of the Greek 
alphabet. P. Cyc. 

CAD'M1-A, ?i. [L., from Gr. icadftfta,] (ilffn.) Vol- 
atile matter which rises from the furnace in 
preparing brass ; tutty. Turner. 

Cadmia foseiUa, the name by which the common ore 
of zinc was formerly designated, OraJiam. 

cAd'MITE, Ji. [L. cadmitis.] (Min.) A sort of pre- 
cious stone having blue specks in it. Maunder. 

cAd'MI-t&M, n. (Chem.) A white metal resem- 
bling tin, very ductile and malleable, fusible 
under red heat, suscoptihle of a fine polish, and 
about as volatile as mercury. Graha7n. 

t CA-DU'CA-RY, a. [L. cadueariiis.] Relating 
to’ escheat, forfeiture, or confiscation. BurriU. 

OAd-V-OE'AN [kad-u-sS'fin, Sm. Ash ; k^-dds'ystn, 
JC.], a, Relating to the rod of Mercury. Ash. 

CA-DU'CEUS (k^-du'shus), n. [L., cor- 
rupted from Gr. lajpiKsiov, a herald’s WW 
wand. W. Smith.] 

1. The rod or wand of Mercury, en- ® 

twined by two serpents, and having wings ® 
at its extremity. Keightly. ^ 

2. A rod, like that of Mercui^, used as ^ 

a symbol of peace, and as the chief badge W 
of the Grecian heralds. Brande. M 

CA-Dli'Cl-TY, n. [L, caducm, inclined to “ 
fall; Old Fr- camcite.] Frailty; tendenev to 
fall, [r.] Lord Chestcrf^ld. 

CA-DU'COUS, a. (Boi.) Dropping off early com- 
pared with other parts, as the calyx of the poppy 
family, falling when the fiower opens. Gray. 

fCA-DUKE', a. [L. cadueus; Fr. caduc^ ca-^ 
dugue,] Fleeting or frail. Htekes. 

CAS ' CLAS (se'sli^-SLs), n. [L., from Gr. KatKtag.] 
A wind from the north-east. 

Boreas, Cceciat, aad Argestes loud. MiMon. 

OdS-clL^l-A, n. [L. ; ccecus, blind.] (Herp.) A 
genus of salamandrine, footless reptiles, in 
which the eyes are very small. Van Der Hoexen. 


' C^E’euM, 71. [L.] (Anat.) The commencement 
of the gieat gut, or large intestine. Clarke. 

CJER-E-Bi':\'JE,n.pl. (Or- 

f 7iith.) A sub-family of ■■ 

tenuii Ohtral birds of* the 

j order Passeres and family 
Pro))ieropid<B\ guitguits.^ 

C^iE^HCLE. See CeRUXE, and Coereba cyanea. 
Ceuulean. 

C-E-§a'E5-AA'’, a. See Cesarean. 

C.E^Siys (sS'shus), a. [L., cat-eyed.] (Boi.\ 
Lavender color; pale blue ^vitha slight mixture 
of gray. Lindley. 

C*ES-Pt-TOSE' (s5s-pe-t6s'), [L.ceespes, ccsspitis, 
a turf.] (Bot.) Growing in turf-like patches, or 
tufts, like most sedges. Gray. 

CiE-§U'RA (se-zS'rs), n. ; L. pi. ciE-§f5'RJE,; Eng. 
c-S-sl'ras. [L., a section ; ewdo, ceesus, to cut ; 
It. cesura; Fr. cesure.] (Pros.) A metrical 
break, pause, or division in a verse, occasioned 
by the separation of the first syllable of a foot, 
forming the last of a word, from the next sylla- 
ble, forming the first of another word, as in the 
following line : 

** Of man’s first: disobedi 1 ance, and | the fhiiL” 

t C-®-§U'RA, V. a. To utter with regard to cse- 
suras- 

No accents are so pleasant now, as those 

That are ccei.ur(Ed through the pastor’s nose. Browne. 

CiE-§U'’RAL (se-zii'ral), a. Relatingtothe coesura, 
or to the pause of the voice. Todd. 

CJET 'E-RTS PAR'I-Bi)'S. [L.] Other things 
being equal ; in like circumstances. Watts. 

C.dJ’A’ (kaf 'a], n. [Fr.] 1. Coffee. 

2. A coffee-house; a house where refresh- 
ments of various kinds are obtained. Walsh. 

CJf'e-J^ET, n. A Turkish coffee-house. Craig. 

CAF-PE'IC, a. (Chem.) Noting an acid obtained 
‘from coffee. Graham. 

CAP-PB'INE, n. (Chem.) A neutral c^^stallizable 
vegetable product obtained from coffee and tea. 


vegetable product obtained from coffee and tea, 
but not the principle on which the peculiar 
properties of tea or coffee depend. Graham. 

cAp'PRE (kaf'fur), n. [Ar., aw tmbeliever.] A 


cAp'PRE (karfur)j n, [Ar., aw tinheliever.^ A 
native of Caffraria, in South Africa. Matcom. 

cAf-tajt', n. [Per.] A Persian or a Turkish 
robe or vestment. Joh7xson. 

cAg, w. [A- S. eceggian, to lock, to shut fast.— 
Fr. caowe, a barrel.] A vessel of wood, in the 
form of a barrel, us 


Fr. caowe, a barrel.] A vessel of wood, in the 
form of a barrel, usually containing four or five 
gallons ; — written also keg. Johnson. 

cAg'A-O, w. (Omith.) An Indian bird about as 
large as the hen, but with a longer neck. Ogilvie. 

CA^^E, w. [A, S, ceeggian, to lock; — Fr. cage.] 

^ 1. An enclosure of wire, twigs, or timber, for 
birds or animals. 

2. A prison for petty malefactors. Johnson. 

3. (Carp.) An outer work of timber for the 

enclosure of other works. Ency. 

C-^E, 73. a. \i. CAGED ; pp. caging, caged.] 
To enclose in a cage ; to shut up. Donne. 

CA^^IT, w. (Omith.) A beautiful green parrot 
of the Philippine Islands. Ogilvie. 

cAg'mAg, n. An old, tough goose : — tough, dry 
meat, or coarse food, [r.] ' Smart. 


CAJITER (ka'e-yaO, n. [Fr.l A book of sheets 
stitched together; a copy-book: — a part of a 
book : — a report of proceedings. Smart. 


CA-n66T^ n. [Probably a corruption of Fr. eo- 
'horte, or Sp. cohorte, a cohort-] A company ; 
a partnership ; — particularly a party of men 
engaged in a predatory excursion. [Southern 
and western portion of the XJ. S.] Field. 

CA'/C, or CAyQ.UB (ka-6k0» n. [Fr.] A skiff or 
sloop belonging to a galley ; a galley-boat. Todd. 

CAIL. See JSIaxe. Todd. 

oAI-MA-cAN', w. a Turkish word for a lieuten- 
ant, dr a lieutenant-governor. P. Cyc. 

n. [Sp.] A South American alliga- 
tor; cayman. Van Der Hoeven. 
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CA-iN CJC, a, {ChemJ) Noting an acid found in 
the bark of the cainca root, a shrub used as a 
medicine in Brazil. Brande. 

CA'ING— WHALE, n, [CallinQ whale, “I A small 
species of whale, often caught near the Orkney 
and Shetland Islands ; Delphimie melas ; — so 
named from the fact that when one gets into 
shallow water its companions follow it. Ogilvie, 

CjS IRA (sa'5-ra). [Fr., ‘‘ Ji shall go i. e. the 
revolution.] The name of a FrenclLrevolution- 
ary song, composed in 1790. P. Cgc, 

CAIRD (kird), n, [Ir. ceard^ a tinker.] A trav- 
elling tinker: — a ^"psy; one who lives by 
stealing. [Scotland.] Jatnieson. Bums, 

cAiRN (kirn), n, [G-ael. ^ W. cam ; Scot, cafm.l 
A heap of stones supposed to have answered 
the purpose of a sepulchral monument. 

A cmrt\ iff a he-Jt) of atones thrown upon the grave of one 
eminent ioi digii.t* or birth or siilL'iJoroi achievements. 

JoluiaoTU 

cAiRN'GORM-STONE, n, {Min,) A yellow or 
brown variety of rock crystal, from the moun- 
tain Cairngorm, in Scotland. Brande, 

CAISSON (ka-s6n') [ica-san', P. E, F, Sm , ; ka'Ss- 
6n, Ja, ; ka's6n, n, [Fr.] 

1. {Mil) A chest filled with bombs and gun- 

powder, and buried under ground : — a covered 
ammunition wagon. Ency, 

2, {Arch,) A sunken panel in a fiat or vault- 

ed ceiling, or in the soifit of a cornice: — a 
wooden case or chest, used in the construction 
of bridges. Brands, 

CAI'TIFF (ka'tif), w. [It. § %p,caUivQ, a captive, 
a slave ; Nor.Fr, chetify cheytify caitiff; Fr. cM- 
tify vile.] A mean or base fellow ; a villain ; a 
Isnave; a wretch. 

Our use of the word caitiff", which is identical with ca]^ 
tlve, only coming through the Norman French, . . . has its 
rise out of the sense that he who lets himself be made prisoner 
in war is a worthless, good-for-nothing person. Trench, 

CAFTIPF (ka'tiOi Base; servile. Thomso7i, 

CAI'TJFF-LY, adl.Knavishly ; vilely ; basely.iSco^^. 

cArTlVE (ka'tiv), a. Same as Caitiff. Spenser, 

CAJ'5-PtJT, a, [Hind, kayupufi,} Noting a vol- 
atile oil obtained by distilling the leaves of the 
Melaleuca minor, a shrub abundant in Amboy- 
na and Borneo, whence the od is imported. It 
is of various shades of giecn, and it is highly 
pungent and aromatic. Brande, 

oAJ'JP-PO'T, n. The name sometimes applied to 
cajeput-oil. Smart, 

OA-JOLE', V, a, [Fr. cajoler,’] [i, cajoled ; pp, 
CAJOLING, CAJOLED.] To delude by flattery ; 
to deceive ; to wheedle ; to flatter ; to coax. 

The one affronts him, while the other ccu'oles and pities 

, him, ItJUstrant/e, 

Syn.--See Coax. 

CA-JOLE'MJINT, n. Cajolery, [r.] Coleridge, 

CA-J0l^^;R, n. One who cajoles ; a flatterer. 

CA-J6L']pR-Y, n. Flattery; wheedling; deceit. 

Cajoleries . . . prudently practised.**" Burke, 

cAKE, n, [But. koek ; Ban. hage ; Ger. kuchen ; 
M. keeak!\ 

1. A small mass of dough baked and com- 
monly sweetened ; a kind of delicate bread. 

2. Any mass of matter concreted, and rather 
flat than high. Like a cake of ice.” Lloyd, 

CAKE, V, a, 1%, CAKED ; pp, CAKING, CAKED.] To 
form into cakes or concretions. Boyle, 

cAKE, V, n. To harden. “ This burning matter 
had time to cake together.'* Addison, 

CAKE, «?. n. To cackle. [North of Eng.] Ray, 

CAKE*— BB£a1), n, A species of bread. Prior, 

CklJ {Bot) A tropical evergreen tree, 
which affords an edible green fruit, and fur- 
nishes an oil used for lamps, and in medicine ; 
Calophyllum Calaba, Loudon, 

cAl'^-BAR-SKTn*, n. The skin of the Siberian 
squirrel, used for muffs, tippets, &c. Ogilvie, 

CAL^A'BAsh, n. fSp. calcthasia, a gourd.] 

1. A species of large gourd, being the fruit of 
the calabash-tree. 

2. A vessel made of the gourd. Smart, | 


cAl*A-BASH-TREB*, n, (Bot,) A West-Indkn 
evergreen tree, the shells of the fiuit of which 
are used by the negroes for cups, pots for boil- 
ing, and for instruments of music. Loudon, 

CAL-A-b66se*, n, [Sp. calahozoy a dungeon.] A 
prison ; a jail. [Ubed in the south-western por- 
tion of the XJ. S.J Bartlett. 

CA-LA'BRJ-AN, a. {Geog.) Belonging to Cala- 
bria, in the southern part of Italy. Ash. 

CA-LADE*, n. [Fr.] The slope or declivity of a 
manege ground, down which a horse is ridden 
in training him. Crahh. 

OAL'A-iTE, n, {Min^ A name given to the tur- 
quoise mineral. Phillips. 

cAL-A-MAN'CO (kSl-^-mang'ko), n. [Low L. cal- 

i amdneuSy a kind of cap ; Sp. ^ Port, calamaco , 
Ger. kalmank,'] A kind of glossy woollen stuff 
woven with a satin twill and checkered in the 
warp so that the checks are seen only on one 
side; — written also cafewGMCo. Booth, 

c 1L-A-MAN*DER-WOOD (-wfid), n. A beauti- 
ful hind of hard wood found in Ceylon. Ogilvie. 

cAL'A-MAR, n. [Sp.] Same as Calamary. 

CAL'A-MA-RY, n, HL. calamus, a reed or a pen ; 
S^,'calamar,'\ (^odJZ.) A cephalopod; a mol- 
luscous animal; the pen-fish or squid; — so 

1 called because it has anomy substance shaped 
like a quill in its back, and contains an ink-bag 
in its visceral sac. Brande, 

cAL' AM-bAO, n, {Med.) A fragrant wood used in 
making pastils ; — called also agallochum, tarn- 
hac, and aloes-wood, Dunglison, 

cAl*AM-BAR, n. [Sp. calamar^ One of the 
names of the cuttle-fish. Craig, 

CAl'AM-b6ur, n, A motley-colored wood, used 
by cabinet-makers and inlayers called also 
eagle-wood. Booth, 

cAL-A-MiF'ER-OtJs, a, [L. calamus, a reed, and 
fero, to bear,] Bearing reeds or plants ha-ving 
a smooth stalk, knotted and hollow. Chambers, 

CAL'A-MINE, or OAL'A-MINE [kai'a-mln, S. W, 
J, F, K, R , ; kai'a-mln, n. {Min.) 

1. A mineral wholly or chiefly composed of 
carbonate of zinc ; Lapis calaminaris, 

2, A mineral composed of silica, oxide of 

zinc, and water. JDana^ 

CAL'A-MINT, n, [Gr. Ka7.afilvBrj ; xaU?, beautiful, 
and’fu'vdv, mint.] {Bot.) A genus of ornament- 
al plants ; Calamintha. Loudon, 

t cAL'A-mIST, n. [L. calamusy a reed.] A pi- 
per ; one who plays on a reed or pipe. Blount. 

t cAl-A-MIS*TRATB, V, a, [Fr. calamistrer.) 
To curl or frizzle, as the hair. Cotgrave, 

t cAl-A-M|S-TRA'TI9N, n. Act of curling or 
frizzling the hair. Burton, 

CAl'A-MITB, n. 1. {Min.) A species of mineral ; 
hornblende. Phillips, 

2. {Pal.) A genus of fossil plants of the 
horse-tail family, found in great abundance in 
the most ancient coal formations. Lindley, 

CA-LAM'I-TOtlS, a, [L. calamitosiis Fr. co- 
hmiteux.'] 

1. Full of calamity, mise^, or distress j ad- 
verse. “ Calamitous condition.” South, 

2, Very unfortunate; miserable; wretched; 
unhappy. 

TM«isaff«u*ia«» prorUion made in ftvorof the necessi- 
tous and eoucaHitom. Colamy. 

Sym — See Adverse, Unhappy. 

CA-LAM'l-TOyS-LY, ad. In a calamitous man- 
ner. ’ Boag, 

C^-LAM*r-TOys-NfiSS, n. Misery; distress. 

CA-lAm*1-TY, n, [Ii. calamitas; It. calamity i 
Sp. catamidad ; Fr. calamity,'] Cause of mis- 
ery or distress; disaster; misfortune. 

Another ill accident la drought, and the tplndllni^ of the 
com; insomuch ns the word mhitMiv was llrst derived from 
ealamm [stalk}, when the com could not get oat of the stalk. 

Syn.— See Adversity, Affliction, Misfor- 
tune. 

cAT/.^-Mt3rs, n.;pl. L, cazamz; Eng. calamuser. 
[It., from Gr, xdla/iof, a reed.J 


1. A reed or cane. 

2. A pen made of a reed. 

3. The root of a species of reed, aromatic 

and used as a perfume, called Calamus ay'omat- 
icus and sioeet flag. • Brande, 

4. {Bot.) A genus of evergreen herbaceous 

plants which furnish ratan canes. One species, 
the Calamus zalacca, is supposed to yiela drag- 
on’s blood : — a name sometimes applied to 
simple fistular stems without articulations, as 
those of rushes. Loudon. Brande, 

C4-LAJsr' DO, a. [It., from calare, to decrease.] 
*(il/t45.) Noting a gradual diminution of time 
and sound. Moore, 

C4-Lj[j\r'DRj3,n, 1. {Ornith.) A species of lark; 
the bunting. Phillips. 

2. {Ent.) A genus of coleopterous insects, 
including the coin- weevil. Harris, 

CALAJ^DRE (kgil-lindr'), n, [Fr.] An insect of 
iho bc'^'^V *’-ib^. tn grain ; — called the 

01 \ Farm. Ency. 

CA-LAn*GAY, n. A species of white parrot. Ash, 

CA-LAp'PA, n, 1. {Zoul.) A genus of brachyu- 
rous, decapod crustaceans. Van Her Hoeveyi, 

2. {Bot.) A name given in the Moluccas to 
the cocoa-nut-troe ; Cocos nucifera, Loudon, 

CA-lAsh*, n. [Fr. cal''che.'\ 1. A light, low- 
wheeled cairiage with a movable covering. 

2. A hood, or coveiing for the head, worn by 
ladies. Johnson. 

CA-lA*THI-AN-VPo-LET, n, {Bot.) An orna- 
mental, herbaceous plant which bears a blue 
flower ; Gcntiana pneumonanthe, Loudon. 

CAL-A-THID'I-Cm, n. [Gr, KdXaOo^, a basket; 
L. calathus.) {Bot.) A kind of depressed, con- 
tracted inflorescence; the head or compound 
flower of composite plants. Gray. 

CJVa-TBCs, n. [L., from Gr. KdXaOoi, a basket.] 
{Eyit.) A genus of coleopterous insects. 

Van Her Hoeven. 

cAl'CAR, 91. [L., a spur.) 1. {Bot.) A petal 

lengthened at the base into a hollow tube or 
spur ; — called also ?icctarotheea, Lindley, 

2. {Glass Man.) A furnace in which the in- 
gredients used in glr. are submitted 

to a roasting heat, o i>' ve •» . carbonic acid 
and other impurities ; — called tdso fritting- fur- 
nace. Francis. 

CAl'C.A-RATB, a. {Bot.) Furnished 
with a calcar or spur, as the flower of 
larkspur. Gray. 

CAL-CA'RB-O-AR-^lL-LA'CEOyS (-shus), a. [L. 
calx, lime, and argilla, clay.]’ Consisting of 
lime and clay. Thomson. 

CAL-CA'R5;-0-.SI-Ll*'OEOyS (.llfih'us), a. [L. 
calx, lime, and silex, silicis, flint.] ’ Consisting 
of lime and silex. Thomson. 

CAL-CA'Rj^-ofJR, a. [L. calx, caJeis, lime, cafea- 
rius ; It. caleareo.) Consisting of chalk or lime. 

Cahareous earth, lime, — Calearenus grits, sawcly 
beds intermixed with calcareous matter, fomul in tlie 
iniddle subdivision ol the oBlite group, Bntdant V 
Rir/iard.'tori . — Calcaretfus soil, a soil of \vhU’h lime 
forms a principal part. Brands. — Calcareous .spar, 
crystallized carbonate of lime, Ure, — Cafrarrous 
tufa, a porous rock deposited by calcareous waters, 
on their exposure to air, Lyell. 

CAL-CA'R^J-Oys-Niiss, n. The quality of being 
calcareous. JOr, Allen. 

cJlL-CA-vJz *L4, n, A superior kind of Lisbon 
wine. Todd, 

CAL*Clg;-AT-?:D [kai's^-at-cd, ; kitl'sh?- 

5t-yd, W, P. Ja*\, a. [L. calccatus', calx, the 
heel.] Fitted with shoes ; shod. Johnson, 

CAl'C^i-DQN, n. A foul vein, like chalcedony, in 
some precious stones. Buchanan, 

cAL*C|i-D6-Ny, n. See Chaloedony. 

0 Ali'C 15 -f-F 0 RM, a, [L. calcem, a shoe, 
and forma, form.] (Bo^.) Formed like 
a little shoe, as the corolla of Calceolaria, Gray, 

cAL-CR-g-Li^ RJ-4, n, [L. calceus, a shoe.] 
(Boi.) 'A genus of beautiful herbaceous or 

shrubby plants, most of which hear yellow flow- 
ers ; slippcr-wort ; so named from the shape 
of the corolla. Loudon, 
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CAL'CE§!, n. pi. [L. calXy calcis^ lime or chalk.] 
{Ckem.) Products of combustion, especially 
those obtained from the metals, which were 
supposed by the to be convex ted 

into a species of i i' i Calx. Brande. 

CAL-CIF'EE-OIJS, a. [L. calx, lime or chalk, 
and fero, to bear.] Containing lime. ^mart. 

CAl'CI-FORM, a. [L, calx, lime or chalk, and 
forma, form.] Being in the form of chalk or 
lime. Smart. 

CAL-CPnA-BLE, or OAL'CI-N.VBLE [kil'se-na- 
*bl, Ja. It. R, Cl . ; lcal-si'iig.-bl, *>S'w. C . ; kgil-sln'- 
51 -bl, TP 6 .], a. That may be calcined. “ Im- 
perfectly calcinahle in a great fixe.” Hill. 

CAL'OI-N.ATE, r. a. See Calcine, [n.] Bacon. 

CAL-CI-NA'TrON*, n. [Fr. calcination.^ (Cliem.) 

1. The process of calcining ; the reduction 
of substances to cinder or ashes. 

2. The sepal ation of the volatile from the 
more fived parts of a body by heat. Turner. 

CAL-C!n'A-TO-RY [icgil-sIn'gL-tui-e, TF. P. Ja. K. 
Sin. C, ; *kaI'spi-?L-tfir-e, iS.], n. A vessel used 
in calcination. Johnson. 

CAL-ClNE^ [kal-sln'j S.IV. P. J. E. F. Ja. K. S?n. ; 
kd.l'si]i, Tf'6.], u. a. [L. calx, lime or chalk; 
Fr. calciner.j [z. calcined ; pp. calcining, 

CALCINED.] 

1. {Chem.) To expel all volatile ingredi- 
ents from a compound by heat, as water and 
carbonic acid from carbonate of lime or lime- 
stone in the manufacture of lime ; to reduce to 
powder or ashes. 

2. To convcit metals into calces or metallic 

oxides by heat ; to oxidize, Ure. 

CAL-CiNE', V. 71. To become a powder or calx, or 
he pulverized by heat ; to become an oxide. 

This crystal is a pellucid stone, ... In a very strong heat 
calcmwq without fusion. Xlewton, 

CAl'cITE, n. [L. ealXi Calais, lime.] {Min.) A 
name applied to a largje variety of compounds 
of carbonic acid and lime, as chalk, marble, 
Iceland spar, &c. JDa7za. 

f OAL'Cr-TRATE, V. 9t. [L. calcitro, calcitratiis ; 

calx, the heel ; Fr, calcitrer.'\ To kick. Cotgrave. 

CAL-CI-TRA'TION, 7U Act of kicking. Ed. Rev. 

cAl'CT-T^M (karsf-iim), 7i. {Che}7i.) The metal- 
lic base of lime. Brande. 

CAL-CO-GRAnri-CAL, a. Relating to calcog- 
raphy. ' Craig. 

CAh-C^G'RA-PHY, n. [L. calx, lime or chalk, and 
*Gr. to dcliiicatc.1 The art of engraving 

in chalk. — See C ii viA'OOit why. Clarke. 


CALC-sIn'TBR, w. [Ger. katk, lime, and sintern, 
to drop.] {Geol.) A deposit from springs hold- 
ing carbonate of lime in solution. Lyell. 

CALC'— SPAR, n. {Min.) Calcareous spar, or 
crystallized carbonate of lime. Brande. 

cAlO'— TtrPP, n. (Chem.) An irregular porous 
deposit of the carbonate of lime, formed from 
the waters of calcareous springs. Ure. 

CAL'CU-LA-BLE, a. That may be computed. 

cAL'CU-LA-RY, a, [L. calculus, pebble,] (Med.) 

Relating to the disease of the stone. Smart. 

CAl'OU-LA-RY, n. A congeries of little stony 
knots in* the pear and other fruits formed by 
concretions of the sap, Crabb. 

cAli'oy-LATE, V. a. [L, cahulo, calculatus ; eal- 
cuius, a pebble ; It. calculai'c ; Sp- calcular ; 
Fr. calculerl\ [z. calculated ; pp. calcu- 
lating, CALCULATED.] 

1. To ascertain by computation ; to compute ; 
to reckon ; to estimate. 

He calciHaies his expenses. Jdkimm. 

2 . To compute as an astronomer or an astrol- 
oger ; as, To calculate eclipses or nativities.** 

3. To adjust or adapt to some end; to fit- 

Bellgton IS, upon alt ajccounts, calcviatad fax our benettt. 

UWotaon. 

rAb'cy-LATE, V. n. To make a computation ; 
to cast accounts. Skak. 

CalaulaUnjir machine, a machine invented by Charles 
Babbage, which accomplishes the addition of num- 
bers by the movements of a series of cylinders. 


Syn. — Calculate is a more generic ieim than co.-t- 
pute, reckon, or count. Ca^ciuatr, rei/.o,i, aiul count , 
respect mostly the future ; tompuie, tiie past. Tae 
astronomer, fittometrician, the niatlieinatician, and 
statesman calculate i the chronolosist cumputci.; the 
accountant rerLons. Calculate an eclipse , compute the 
time, compute or reckon the piotlt and loss, count or 
number the minutes or the suis. 

Tins word IS often improper^’ Used in theU.S., ' 
in the sense of to eipect, think, or intend , as, I ; 
calculate to leave town to-morrow.’* Pickenng", j 

I 

CAL-CU-LA'TIOX, n. 1. The art, or the act, of ; 
reckoning or calculatiijr: comn'itation. 1 

2. The result of ariL’micricai operation ; a j 
reckoning. j 

If then their cnJcvlatwn be true? for so they reckon. Hooker. ^ 
Whenever we speak of a— «« ‘'nlcu- 

lafion.vi * ' ct ' 1 ■ . - • ‘ ■. I sci- 
ence ot ' • huies (LtULuii) were useu, u<9 now 

omoni; u aie, to laeihta.te the practice of 

counting. Tienck. 

CAL'Cr-LA-TTVE, a. Belonging to calculation. 
“Habits of calc ulative deahnss.** Buike. 

CAL'ey-LA-TOR, n. One who calculates; a reck- 
oner ; an accountant ; a computist. 

cAl'CU-LA-TO-EY, a. Belonging to calculation ; 
calculative. Sherioood. 

t CAl'CULE, 71. Reckoning. Hoicell. 

t CAL'CULE, V. a. To calculate. Chaucer. 

OAL-Cy-LOSE^ a. Same as Calculous. BrotD 7 ie. 

cAl'CU-LOiJs, a. Stony ; gritty. Shai'p. 

cJIl'CU-lUs, 71 ; pi. oXl>c^-zI. pL., a pebble.} 

1 . {Med.) A morbid concretion that may form 

in any part of the body, but generally found in 
the reservoirs or ducts. Diinglison. 

2. {Math.) [Eng.pl. calculuses.] A meth- 

od of computation. — See Differential Cal- 
culus. Davies ^ Peck. 

cAl'DROT, w. [L. calda7nu7n; Old Fr. ckauh 
dron ; Fr. chaudt'on.} A boiler ; a large kettle. 

C4-LECHE ' (k?i-15ah'), n. [Fr.] A light, low- 
wheeled carriage. — See Calash. Butler. 

CAL-5I-D0'NI-AN, a. [Caledo7iia, the ancient 
name of Scotland.] {Geog.) Scottish. 

cAl-$;-d 6 'NI-aN, n. {Geog.) A Scotchman. 


nra all used to denote date -books for the current year. 
..^i,ni*nac is properly the divider of time by the year, 
ccUndtir by the month, and ephemeris by the day. A 
common almanac is an annual register, w'lth a calen. 
dnr, in which me dajs of the week and month, reli. 
gious feasts and holidays, the tides, the variations 
between true and solar time, &c., are noted. An 
epkemcris is a more minute chronicle of time than an 
almanac , and it debcnbes the daily variations of the 
celestial and terrestrial phenomena, particularly for 
the purposes of navigation and astronomy. A nauti- 
cal almanac has a verj’ complete astronomical epltem- 
ens, with a copious list of astronomical phenomena 
at sea , and it is designed for the use of navigation. 

CAL^yx-DAR, V. a. To enter in a calendar ; to 
register. Whitlock. 

CAL-EX-DA'Rf-AL, a. Belonging to the calen- 
<lar- ■ Loudon. 

CAL'jpx-D^R, X. a. [L. caleo, to be hot; Sp. ca- 
lentfn ; Port, calatidt'ar •, Fr. cala 7 id>er^ [ 2 . 
CALENDERED ; pp. CALENDERING, CALEN- 
DERED.] To dress smooth, and glaze cloth in. 
a calender, or by hot pressing. Ure. 

CAL'jpX-DjgR, 7 %. [Dut. Uanderaar ; Port. cala 7 \- 
d7-a ; Fr. calandre.} 

1. A hot pi ess, or machine for pressing and 

smoothing cloth. Johnson. 

2 . The workman who manages the machine 

for pressing cloth ; a calendrer. Coioper. 

3. One of an order of begging dervises ; — - 

so named from their founder. Booth. 

CAL'yx-D®R-gR, 71. One whose business it is to 
calender cloth. ; calendrer. Craig. 

CAL'^IN-DER-IXG, 71. The last cpc’T.t'on to 
which dyed and printed cottons me '•o* 
subjected to render the surface smooth, com- 
pact, and uniform ; glazing. Parnell. 

CAL-yX-DOG'RA-PHER, 7i. [L. calendarium, an 

account book, and Gr. ypdtpta, to write.] A 
maker of calendars. Boyle. 

cAL'JglX-DRjpR, n. The person w'ho calenders. 

CAL'^XD^, n. pi. [L. calendce; calo, to pro- 
claim: — “because the commencement of the 
month w'as proclaimed by the pQ7itiJices.^^ Wm. 
Smith.} The first day of each month in the an- 
cient Roman calendar. 


cAl' 6 -DON-ITE, n. {Min.) A mineral composed 
of sulphate of lead> carbonate of lead, and car- 
bonate of copper. Dana. 

CAL-5-FA'CIENT (fclil-e-fa'slifnt), a. [L. calcfa- 
ciens.} Making warm or hot. [r.] Maunder. 

cAL-^-FA'CIjpXT, n. {Med.) A warming stimu- 
lant. Du7igUson. 

CAL-?-FAC'TI 0 N, n. [L. caUfactio.} 

1. Act of heating. Spenser. 

2. State of being heated. Joh7i80n. 

cAl-?-FAO^TIVE, a. That makes hot ; calefac- 
tory. [r,] Johnsoii. 

cAL- 5 -fAc'TQR, n. A small kind of stove. Toze7\ 

cAL-E!-PAo'TO-RY, a. [L. calefacio, calefactus, 
to make warm.] That makes hot; causing 
heat; calefactive. Johnson. 

cAl- 5 -PAc'TO-RY, n. A warming-room in a 
monastery, * Ash. 

cAl'5-PY, V. n. [L. cdlejio.} To grow hot; to 
be heated, [r.] Browne. 

cAl^^J-FY, V. a. To make warm, [r.] Bullokar. 

cAl^ EM-B dURO, n. [Fr., from a German Count 
named Kalenberg, who visited Baris in the 
reign of Louis AY., and was famous for his 
blunders in the French language.] A witti- 
cism; a pun. Brande. 

CAl*|;N-DAR, n, [L. cahndcp, the first days of 
the Roman months ; calendarium, an account 
book; Fr. cahndierl} 

1. A recorded division of time into periods 
adapted to the purposes of civil life ; a tabular j 
statement of the chronological epochs of any 
year ; a register of the year ; an almanac ; an 
ephemeris. 

2. A list, as of cases to he tyied in a court, or 
of bills in Congress. 

Qalmdar month, a solar month as it stands in the 
almanac. 

8711 . — The words calmdar, aJmcmac, and t^hmeris 


CA^LEJsr' DU^L4,n. {Bot.) A genus of omamenU 
al plants; the marigold; — so named because 
it may be found in flower during the calends of 
each month, or during each month, Loudon. 

CA-LfiX'DU-LlNE, «. {Chem.) A mucilaginous 
substance, or species of gum, obtained from the 
marigold. Brande. 

cAl'EN-TURE, n. [L. caleo, to be warm or hot; 
Sp. calentura, heat, fever.] {Med.) A febrile 
delirium to w’^hich seamen are subject in hot 
climates, and which causes them to imagine the 
sea to be green fields. Dungltson. 

CA-l£s'C 5 NCB,«. \lj.caleseo, calescens, to grow 
hot.] Act of growing warm or hot. Boose. 

cAL-?-VANCE^ n. {Bot.) A vegetable of the 
island of Savu. Hawkesworth. 


OALP (kaf), n. ; pi. calves (kavzL [Goth, kalbo ; 
A. S, cealf, or calf\ Ger, kaV> \ Dut. half', Dan. 
kahl\ 

1 . The young of the cow, or of the red deer. 

2. A stupid fellow ; a dolt. Drayton. 

3. [Goth, calf.} The thick hinder part of the 

leg b^ow the knee. Sttchling. 

CALF'— LlCK, n. Same as Cow-LiCK. Halliwell. 
OALP'-LIICE (kaf'lik),a. Resembling a calf. Shah. 
CALF'-SKIx (kaf skin), n. The skin of a calf. 


CA^Ll, or cAl’CI, n. The tenth incarnation of 
Vishnu, in the shape of a horse with a human 
head ; — still expected by the Hindoos. Malcom. 


cAi/I-A-t 6 ur-WOOD (-wfid),n. A kind of dye 
wood’ which grows in India on the Coromandel 
coast. Ogilvie, 

CaL' 1 -B?R, or cAL'I-BRB (kai'e-ber) [kkl'e-ber, 
W. P. J. F. K. R. ; ka-lS'br, S.}, n. [It. caUbro; 
Fr. ^ Sp. calibre.} 

1. {(hmnery.) The internal diameter or bore 
of a or any piece of ordnance. 

2 . The diameter of a bullet, or of any round 
substance. 
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3. Compass or capacitj- of mind- Burhe* 
Mr. Smart says, “ In this figurative sense, 
usage has not yet Anglicized the word ; and calibre^ 
the orisinal French form, is generally used when we 
apply fhe word figuratively 5 'as in saying, ‘ A mind 
of iiifeuor ” ; and, m this sense, both Smait 

and Jamieson pronounce it ka-le^bur. 

“ Mr. Sheridan accents this word on the second 
syllable, and gives the 1 the sound of double e, like 
the French, but Johnson, Keniick, Ash, Buchanan, 
Perry, and Entick consider the word as perfectly 
Anglicized, and place the accent on the first sellable, 
as I have done.” Walktr, 


JjAi^I-BO'GUS, n. A beveiage of rum and spruce 
beer. [Cant term, U. S.] BdYtlett^ 


cAl'ICE n. [L. calix \ Fr. caliee ; A. S. 

calic.l A cup. — See Chalice. Taylor. 

cAL'I-CO, w. ; pi. CALICOES. [Fr., from Callciity 
in Iiidia.l A printed cotton cloth or fabiic, 
coarser tnan muslin ; — originally applied to 
white cotton cloth from India. 


Such has been the manufacturing progress of England, 
that we now send our calicoes and mti'^ins to India anu tne 
East, yetthewoids give standing witness thatwe once im- 
ported them thence, for calico is iruin Calicut^ and 

Trench. 


CAL'I-CO-PRInT'^IR, n. One who prints calicoes. 


CAL'1-C0-PR£NT'JNG, n. The ait of printing 
cotton cloth, or of impressing it with topical 
dyes. 

CA-LICTT-LAR, a. [L. caliculuSt a small cup.] 
Formed like a cup. Broxone. 

t cAl'ID, CP. [L. caliduB.'\ Hot ; fervent. Bailey. 


t CA-LId' 1 -TY, n. State of being hot ; heat. 
"Fndure the potential calidity** Browne. 

cAL'J-DtJCT, w. [L. caliduSy hot, and duco^ to 
lead.] A pipe or flue to convey heat. “ Sub- 
terranean caUducts.^* Evelyn. 


oAL-I-GA'TION, n. [L. ealiguiio^ Darkness ; 
cloudiness. * [r.] Browne. 

CA-lI^'I-NOOS, a. [L. caliqimeus 5 caligOy mist, 
fog.] Obscure; dim. [r.] llallywell. 

t CA-Ll^^'f-NOgS-NfeSS, n. The quality of being 
caliginous; darkness; obscurity. Bailey. 

Q4-LVGb,n. [L., darAwess.] 

1. {Med.) A disease of the eye causing ob- 
scurity of vision ; dim-sightedness. ^ Hoblyn. 

2. (Ent.) A genus of South American but- 
terflies. Ogil'Vie. 

cAl-I-GRAph'jc, a . See Calligraphic. 


CA-lIg'RA-PHIst, n. See Calligraphist. 
CA-IilG'RA-PHY, n. See CALLIGRAPHY. 

OAb-I-PAsh', ) Terms of cookery in dressing 

OAL-I-PEE', 5 a turtle. — See Callipash, and 
Calliper. 


fcAL'l-PjpR, «. Same as Caliper. Brands. 

cAl'i-pjpr^, or cAl'i-p^;r o 6 m'- 
PASS-®§, n. pi, A kind of com- 

§ asses for measuring the caliber or 
lameter of cylinders and balls : — 
written also caliber compasses. 

Brands, 

CA'LIPH, n. [Ar. khedifah^ to suc- 
ceed.] A successor or vicar ; a title 
assumed by the successors of Mahomet among 
the Saracens. Brands. 



cAL'JPH-ATE, n. The office, dignity, or govern- 
ment of a caliph. The grandeur and magnifl- 
cence of the cahphaie,*^ Harris, 

cA'LIPH-SHIp, n. The office of the caliph; the 
caliphate. Todd. 

CA-lIP'P|C, a. Noting a period of seventy-six 
years; as, “The calippie period'* ; — so named 
from Calippus, a Grecian astronomer. Crdbh. 

CAL-lS-THfiN'lC, a. [Or. beautiful, and 

strength.] Uelating to exercises for bod- 
ily strength or symmetry. Combe. 

OAu“lS-TllfiN'|CS, n, pi. Exercise for health, 
strength, or elegance. Combe. 

CAl^I-V^R, n. [Corrupted from caliber.’] 1. A 
hand-gun ; a large pistol ; an arquebuse. Shah. 

2. A kind of light matchlock. Stocgueler. 


CJ'LTX [ka'hks, P. K. IV b. Eees] khl'jks, E. 
Sm'],n. [L.] A cup.— See Calyx. 

cAlK (kawk), V. a. [Slinner suggests Fr. calage, 
tow ; — Minsheu, L. calx, lime, irom its use as a 
cement ; — Wedgwood, L. calco, to tread, or Pro- 
vencal culca, or calqua, a tent of lint.- M. kalh.] 

h’. calked ; jop. CALKING, CALKED.] ^ 

1 . To stop or stutfthe seams or openings, be- 
tween the planks of a ship, wuth oakum and tar. 

2 . [L. calco, to tread, calx, the heel.] lo 

roughen or sharpen a horse’s shoe to prevent 
his slipping. Fahner. 

CALK, V. a. [L. calx, lime or chalk.] To cover 
with chalk or black-lead the back of a picture, 
so that it may be copied upon paper placed un- 
der it by tracing the outlines with a blunt point 
or style. Smart* 

cAlK'^R (kaw'ker), n. 1. One who calks a ship. 

2. A part of a horse-shoe made pi eminent to 
secure the horse from falling: — written also 
calkin, cauher, cawkin, cawker, and cork. 

Farm. Ency. 

CALT^IN (kal'kin or kaw'kin) [k&l'kin, Ja. K.\ 
kal'lqn, mdgarly fcSLw'kjn, Sm.], n, [L. calco, to 
tread ; calx, the heel ; M. kalkin.] A pai t prom- 
inent from a horse-shoe ; calker. — See Calker. 

Crabb. 


CAlk'ING (kawk'jng), n. 1. {Ship-building. ) The 
driving of oakum or other matter into the seams 
of the planks, to prevent leaking. Craig, 

2. {Arch,) The mode of fixing the tie-beams 

of a roof, or the binding-joists of a floor down 
the wall-plates. Ogiliie. 

3. {Paint.) A method of transferring a print 

or design by covering the back of it with black- 
lead, or with some kind of chalk, laying it upon 
a sheet of clean paper, and then tracing the 
outlines with a hard point. Francis, 

cALK'ING-IR'ON (kawk'ing-l'urn), n. A chisel 
used in calking a ship. Dry den, 

CAll, v.a. [Gr. Ka?.i<o\ D. calo.-^T)\it. kallen ; 
Dan. kalde.] [i. called ; pp, calling, called.] 

1 . To name ; to denominate ; to style. 

And God cal^d the light day. and the daikness he called 
night. 

2. To invite, as to an entertainment. 

Wlien thou malcest a dinnei or a wrPf; ‘i-v 

fWends, ... but . . call tho poor. I • t \ 

3. To summon to meet ; to convoke. 

Now call we our high court of Parliament. Shal-. 

4 . To summon into one’s presence ; to ask, 
request, or command to come ; as, “ To call a 
servant ’* ; “ To call a physician.” 

6 . To invite, as a candidate for the ministry. 

6 . To appoint or designate by authoiity. 

Paul, a servant of Jesus Christ, called to be an apostle. 

/torn. 1. 1. 

7. To appeal to ; to invoke. 

I call God for a recoid upon my soul. 2 Cor. i. 23. 

8 . To Utter aloud ; to proclaim. 

Nor parish-cleik, who calU tho psalm so clear. Goy. 

To call back, to revoke.— To call for, to demand, 
to request. — call forth, to bring into view or into 
action.— To call in, to resume, as money lent; to 
collect, as money due : — to suniiuon togotiier. .is hc.it- 
tored iiJilitary lorces. “ Cxdl i/t the powers, good 
cousin.” iihak. To appeal to for assistance ; as, “ To 
call in the police.”— 7b call over, to recite or read 
aloud, as a list or roll — To call ouU to challenge.— 
To call to account, to summon to render an account. — 
To call together, to convoke ; to convene. — 7b call 
to mind, to recollect ; to reiiieinber. — 7'4> call up, to 
bring to notice for discussion or action ; as, To call 
up a subject in a legislative assembly to bring 
to recollection 5 as, « To call up an idea in the mind.” 


Syn. — Ca?f, or calling, is generic, and is applied 
to all ranks, superiors, equals, or inferiors, — to one 
or to many ; in* tfi/i «• i«» an art of courtesy ; hiddtntr, 
summoning-, and conoolmg, all Imply authority, and 
conxtdkinff is applied to many. Call for a person or 
an acquaintance; call a meeting; call for a ser- 
vant, and but him come ; summon a witness ; eonroke 
an assombly. — JTamr a person ; c/iU him by his name. 
There was a king of Judea, named Herod, impro|)erly 
called the Great. 

SyH,— See Name. 


CALL, V . n . 1. To err out ; to speak loud. 

Them can thou, and I will answer. /eb xIR 23 . 

2. To stop without intention of staying ; to 
make a short visit ; as, “ To caU on a friend.” 

To call an, to solicit for a favor or a debt. *< What 
need I be so forward with him that calls not eti me f ” 


ShaJe. — To call upon, to implore, to pray to. “ Call 
upon me in the day of tiouble.” Ps. 1. 15. 

cAlL, n. 1. A vocal address of summons or of 
invitation. 

Dp"th ocmcfl not at call; Justice divine 
nil- I'lit hi i ‘.lOUttbt pace foi prayers or cues. Milton. 

2. Requisition ; demand ; claim. 

Dependence is a perpetual call upon humanity. Addison. 

3. Divine vocation ; summons by a supernat- 
ural impulse. 

T' ‘ ’ (. ■ ) 1 . 1 ■ by dark paths aspno 
- ■ 'i . “'ff. • ‘.hat they inoipt desire. Prydeiu 

St. Paul himself believed he had a call to it, when he per- 
secuted the Christians. ZocLe. 

4. A short visit ; as, “ A friendly call.” 

5. The cry of a bird to its mate 01 its young, 

6. An instiument to call biids, or sailors. 

7 . t Calling ; vocation ; employment. 

Still cheerful, ever constant to his call. Dryden. 

8. {Pa} liamentary Language.) A calling over 
of the names to ascertain what members are 
absent, or for other purposes. 

9. (Ecel.) An invitation to become a pastor. 

CAl’LA, n, [L. calla, or calsa.] {Bot.) A genus 
of perennial herbs of the Arum family. Gray. 

CAL—Ij.SS—iA-’TT ^ n. pi. 

of t I'l'-ti'I b.i i.f 
the order Passeres and 
family Corvidee ; troe- 
crows. Gray. 

cAlL'— B l'RD, n. A bird taught to allure others 
into a snare, as the goldfinch, <S:c. Goldsmith. 

C All'— n. A boy in a theatre who calls the 
actors : — also a boy who repeats the captain’s 
ciders on board a steamer, Clarke. 

cAlL'PR, n. One who calls. Sherwood, 

cAL'L^IT, ». A trull ; a drab : — a scold, Shah. 



f cAl'L^T, V. n. To rail ; to scold. Bratlmait. 

CAL-LpA-JrAs' SA, n, [L., from Gr. KaXXidvaacra, 
one of* the Nereids.] {Zonl.) A genus of ma- 
crourous decapod crustaceans. Fbw Der Hoeven. 

CAl'LJ-CO, n. See Calico. Todd. 

CAl'LJD, a. [L. callidtis.] Hardened in craft ; 
shicwd. [r.J Smart. 

C.^L-JJD'l-TY, ? 7 . [Jj. ralliditas.] Shrewdness; 
craftmess ; aiscenuuont. Cockcram. 

f CAL'LjD-NfiSR, w. Shrewdness ; callidity. Ash. 


CAh-LJG'RA-l*n|?R, n. One skilled in callig- 
raphy, or flue penmanship. Hallam. 

cAl-LJ-GRApii'JC, ) a. Relating to callig- 

cAL-Ll-GRAril'J-CAL, ) rapliy. Coleridge. 

CAL-LIG'RA-PIIIbT, a calligrapher. P. Mag. 

CAL-LlG'RA-rilY, «. [Gr. KnXXiypailita •, KttXdi, 
beautiful, and yoi'ultta, to write.] 

1 . The art of beautiful writing ; fine penman* 
ship. “ My etilligi-ap/u/, a fair hand,” B. Joyison. 

2 . Bellcs-lettles. [ 11 .] li. Park. 

cAl-LI-mAn'cO, n. [Sp. oalvmaoo, or calamaeo.] 
A woollen stum — See Calamanco. W. Ency, 


CALL'ING, «, 1. Act of one who calls. 

2. Vocation ; profession j trade ; occupation ; 

busine.s» ; employment. South. 

3. A class of persons united by the same em- 
ployment. 

It may be a caution not to impoiie oelibary on h IioIp rail 

ifti/S, /JtWUlKJti/f. 

4. Divine vocation, call, or invitation. 


Tt la our vocatbm, our enUhm and lie who called ua to U 
Win tit U8 ftir it, and utreugtheu u» in it. Trench, 

6 . Appellation ; title. 


I am more proud to btf Sir Rowland»« iftii, 

Hiay-oiingcxt nun. and would aotthungu tiistralhnt/ 

To be ailaptvil lu ir to Frederic. bhak. 


Syn.— Soo Business. 


' Y-Jfds, n. [L., from Gr. kMc, beau- 
tiful, and Srofttt, a name,] {h'h.) A genus of 
beautiful spiny-flimcd fishes. Brands. 


AL*Iif'0-P®, n» [L , from Or. KaXXi^vtj ; suXet, 
Wutiftil, and a voice.] 

1. {Myth.) The Muse who presided over elo- 
quence and epic poetry, 

2 . (Aeirm.) An asteroid dxaeovered^by lim a 
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CALTES-SXOUT 


3. {Miis,) A musical instrument of recent in- 
vention, consistin*:; of a series of pipes, having 
keys, and operated on by steam instead of air. 

[L., from Qv, KaXUirama \ 
Kn).o£\ beautiful, and rraZf, TratSos, a child.] A 
beautiful otfspring or progeny. SmaH, 

cAli-Ll-PASH', n. {Cookery,') The gelatinous 
substance, of a dull greenish tinge, which forms 
* a part of the upper shield of a turtle. \V,Ency, 

CAL-H-PEE^ n. {Cookery.) The gelatinous 
substance, of a light yellowish color, which be- 
longs to the lower shield of a turtle. W, Ency. 

cAl'LI-P5E§, n* See Calipers. Moxon, 

CML-LX-SjaU^RUSy 71. [Gr. KaXdt:. hoivtiM, nnd 
caVpoSf a lizard.] {Zo^l.) A irc'u^ o.' 
bellied lizards allied to IV,'// DrrHo t ,.i. 

cAl-L1S-TH£n'1CS, n. See Calisthenics. Boay. 

CmVLI- TMJX, n, [Low L. ; L. pi. callitriches^ a 
kind* of monkey in Ethiopia ; Gr. KaXXidpi^, 
KttXXirpixoSj fair-haired.] {Zool.) A species of 
green monkey. Goldsmith. 

CAL-LOG'RA-PHY, n. See Calligraphy. 

cAl'LOSE, a, [L. calhsm.’l {Boi.) Furnished 
with callosities ; hardened. Gray. 

CAL-L6s'1-TY, ». [L, callositasi E‘t. callositd.1 

1 ( A hard Qweiiin g, without ^ 2 iX'D..Hooper. 
2. {Hot.) A r . c [.00 -p Gray. 

cAl'LQT, n. [Fr. calotte.'] A cap ; a covering 
for the head in Barbary. Th. Campbell. 

cAL-LO-TfijCH'NlCS, n. pi. [Gr. beautiful, 
and T£)(yri) an art.] The fine arts. R. Park. 

cAl'LOUS, a. [L. callosus ; callus^ a hard skin ; 
It. § Sp. calloso ; Fr. calleiix.] 

1. Indurated ; hardened ; — applied, in sur- 

f ery, to parts that are moibidly haid, and in 
otany, to seeds which are hard. ^ Hooper. 

2. Insensible; unfeeling; apathetic. 

Fattened in ■vice, -o (ulhv'> ‘I'ul hO fxioss. Tiryden. 

It ia an immense ble-b-np; to be p<.it'ucto culPnj) to ridi- 
cule. Arnold. 

Syn . — See Hard. 

CAL'LOyS-LY, ad. In a callous manner. 

CAL'LOUS-N]ESS,n. 1. Hardness, as of the flesh. 
“A callousness of his feet.” Bp. Taylor. 

2. Insensibility. “ A callousness and numb- 
ness of soul.” Bentley. 

cAl'lOw ChSll'15)* U->* calrtiSj bald; A. S. 
calOf bald.] Unfledged ; naked. Milton. 

CJL'LU-hTjS, 71. [Gr. ifaAAivoj, to adorn.] (Bot.) 
A genus of plants ; common heath. Dimylison. 

CMLUS,n. fh., hard7iess.] (Affit?.) 1. Indura- 
tion of any fteshy part of the body. Dunylison. 

2, The matter which unites the divided ends 
of broken bones. It is a secretion of new bony 
matter. Hunylison. 

cAlM (kam), a. [It. ^ Sp. calTno ; Fr. calme ; 
But, halm.] 

1. Quiet ; serene ; tranquil ; placid ; not 
stormy applied to the elements or to the 
passions. 

2. Unruffled; undisturbed; composed; se- 
date ; as, *‘A person calm in temper or manner.” 

Syn. — Calniy tranquil, serene, and quiet are applied 
to the elements, the outward manner, or the state of 
the mind ; placid and sedate, to the temper, disposi- 
tion, or deportment. Calm weather ; calm, state ; 
trangud sea ; tra^iguil or undisturbed feelings ; serene 
sky ; quiet state or disposition ; placid or unnqSied 
temper ; sedate deportment ; composed thoughts. 

CALM (kani), n. Freedom from agitation ; seren- 
ity; quiet; repose; peace. 

Groat and strange ealim usually portend the most yiolent 
storms. South. 

Syn.— See Peace. 

calm (kum), V. a. [i. CALMED ; pp. CALMING, 
eVL^TED.] 

1. To free from motion or agitation ; to still. 

Neptune we find busy to cedm the tempest laised by ^o- 
lu8. Drya&i. 

2. To make quiet ; to free from uneasiness ; 

to tranquillize ; to appease ; to assuage ; to 

soothe ; to pacify ; as, To calfn the passions. 

CALM'-BROWED as. Having a tran- 
quil or calm mien. Craiy. 


cAlM'ER (kim'er), w. He who, or that which, j 
calms. “A cflZwar of unquiet thoughts.” IVaiton. 

CALM'LY (kam'le), ad. 1. Without storms ; with- 
out violence ; serenely. 

2. Without passion ; quietly. 

CALM'X^ISS (kim'nes), n. 1. Quality of being 
calm ; quietness ; tranquillity ; serenity, as of 
the air or the elements. 

2. Freedom from passion ; mildness ; sedate- 
ness ; as, “ Calmness of demeanor.” 

CALM'Y (kAm'e), Calm, [r.] Pope. 

C^L-O-Dll^r’ DRU:iI,7t. IGv.KaXog, beautiful, and 
oivSpor, a tree.]* (Bot.) A genus of bcav.tiful 
trees found at the Cape of Good Hope. Loudon. 

CA-l6g'RA-PHY, n. [Gr. KaXSg, beautiful, and 
to ‘write*.] Beautiful penmanship. — See 
Calligraphy. Craig. 

CAL'O-MjBl, n. [Gr. Ka7.6s^ fair, and yteXag, black.] 
{Chem.) A compound of one equivalent of 
chlorine and two oruive^^'^ts of mercury; sub- 
chloride of ’"t » ■ *} . — c. ‘‘-'i also chloride of 
mercury, protochlonde of mercury, dickloride 
of mercury, and submu7nate of mercury. It is 
much used in medicine, and differs in composi- 
tion from the violent poison, corrosive sublhnate, 
— which is also called by recent writers chloride 
of mercury, — only in containing an additional 
equivalent of mercury. RegnauU. 

j0qg=“The name ia supposed to be derived fiom the 
phenomena attending its preparation. A black mix- 
ture was first formed by rubbing mercury w’lth corro- 
sive sublimate. To tins heat was applied, and cal- 
omel was sublimed in the form of a wrlute or fair 
powder. Braude. 

CAL-O-PHYL'LUM, 7^. [Gr. xaXSg, beautiful, and 
dibXXov, a leaf.]* {Bot.] A genus of evergreen 
trees which have large beautifully-veined leaves 
and white flowers. Loudoyi. 

CA-LdR'IO [ka-lSr'ik, K. R. TFb. Maunder-, 
is'rik, 71. [L. calor, heat.] {Cheiii.) A 

technical term once extensively used to denote 
the cause of the sensation and other phenome- 
na of heat, but now in a great mca^ure dis- 
pensed with. By some philosophers it is re- 
garded as a material substance, and by others, 
including many very eminent men of science, 
as consisting in molecular motions. Nichol. 

Syn. — Caloric produces the sensation of heat j 
heat is the sensation itself. 

CA-lOR'IC, a. Pertaining to caloric or heat ; as, 

** A caloric engine.” 

CAL-Q-R|-FA'CIENT, a. [L. calor, heat, and 
facio, faciens, to make.] Able to produce heat ; 
relating to the production of beat. Dunglison. 

oAL-O-EIp'I-ANT, a. [L. calor, heat, and/aefo, 
to make.] I*roducing heat. Thompson. 

CAL-O-RIf'IC, a. nti- calorificus.] Making hot ; 
boating ; as, Caloidfo rays.” 

CA-l6R-T-FT-CA'TIQN, n. (Med.) The function 
of producing animal heat. Dunglison. 

0Al-9-RIm'^:-TER, n. [L. calor, heat, and Gr. 
fjtirpop, a measure.] (uhem.) An instrument to 
measure the quantity of heat given out by a body 
in cooling, from the quantity of ice it melts ; — 
invented by Lavoisier and Laplace. Henry ^ 

cAl- 0-R1-M0'TQR, n. [L. calor, heat, and moveo, 
moius, to move.] A form, of the voltaic appa- 
ratus, composed of one pair of plates, of great 
extent of surface, and capable of producing 
very great heat. Brande. 

CJd O-SO^M^, n. [Gr. beautiful, and aZpa, 
abo*dy.] (fint.) a genus of beautiful coleopter- 
ous insects, belonging to the family Carnhxdoi, 
or ground beetles. Harris. 

C4^l6tte ' (ke-lStO, [Fr.] ^ 1. A cap or coif 
formerly worn by French ecclesiastics. J5.«/b7isow-. 

2. The back plate of a swoid handle. 

3. The cap of a pistol, 

4. (Arch.) A concavity in the form of cap 

or niche to diminish the height of a cabinet, 
alcove, &c., when it would be too high as com- 
pared with its width. Francis. 

I CAL'p-TtPE* n. [Gr, KaXdst beautiful, and rhnog, 

\ a type.] The art of fixing images of the cam- 

1 era-obscura, by the action of light on nitrate of 


silver ; a kind of photography ; — invented by 
Talbot, and called ai&o Caloutype, Ed. Rev. 

CA-LoY'5R [k?-lbl'er, K. Sm. JVb. Orabb,Ash; 
kal'o-er, Todd,] n. One of a sect of monks of 
the Gieek church. 

How na»r.e yo yon lone* CalonerJ 

His features I have scanned before 

la aimu own land, ’tis many a j ear- Biiron. 

CALP, n. (Min.) A substance, intermediate be- 
tween compact limestone and marl ; an impure 
limestone of the paltcozoic rocks. Cleaveland. 

CALau'lNG (kiwk'-), n. See Calking. Weale. 

CAL 'THAI, 71. [L., from Gr. fctila9os,tL basket.] 

(Bot.) *A genus of ranunculaceous plants; 
marsh marigold ; — so named in allusion to the 
form of the corolla. Loudon. 


cAl'THR5P, n. Same as Caltrop. Blount. 
CAL'TRAP, n. Same as Caltrop. Fairholt. 


CAL'TROP, n. [A.S. coHrappe ; Fr. chausse-ti-ape.] 

1. {Bot.) A kind of thistle. Miller. 

2. {Mil.) An instrument wnth four spikes, to 
put on the ground for wounding the feet of 
horses, and to obstruct the progress of an enemy. 

CAL'TEOPS, n. (Bot.) A genus of plants ; Tn^ 
biilus. Loudon. 

CA-lUm'BA, n. (Med.) The root of the ATm- 
spermuiyi palmation, intensely bitter, and val- 
uable as a tonic ; — called also caloniha, cohim-^ 
ha, and Colombo. Dunglisoxi. 

CAL'U-mSt, n. A large Indian pipe for smoking 
tobacco ; — used also as an emblem of peace. 

43f=*This word is probably of Indian origin. It 
was noticed by Ferdinand de Soto in 1538 


CA-LtJM'Nf-ATE, V. a. [L. calumjiior, calumnia^ 
tus ; It. calu77i7iia7'e ; Sp. calunmiar ; Fr. calum- 
7 lier.] [Z. CALUMNIATED ; pp. CALUMNIATING, 
CALUMNIATED.] To accuse falsely ; to slander ; 
to asperse ; to vilify ; to traduce ; to defame. 

Syn. — See Asperse- 

OA-LCM'NI-ATE, V. n. To accuse falsely. Cre- 
*ated only to calumnicutc^* Shak. 

CA-LIJm-NI-A'TION, 71. Act of calumniating; 
ialse accusation ; slander. “ The heat of con- 
troversy and calum7iiation^* IVarton. 

CA-LtJM'NJ-A-TOR, n. One who calumniates. 

Syn. — See Slanderer. 

CA-LOm^NI-A-TQ-RY, «. Calumnious. Montagu. 

CA-I*t)M'Nl-Ot}S, a. Partaking of calumny ; slan- 
derous ; abusive ; detracting. 

Virtue itself 'scapes not calumnious strokes. Shak, 

CA-LtJM'Nl-OtJS-LY, ad. In a slanderous man- 
ner ; slanderously. Montagu. 


CA-Lf3’M'Nl-OUS-N£SS, n. Slanderous accusa- 
tion. ' Rp* Morion. 

cAl'UM-NY, n. \Ij.^lt.calum7i{a ; Fr. calomnie.] 
A false a'ceusation maliciously made ; abuse ; 
slander ; defamation ; detraction ; aspersion. 


Be thou as chaste as !ce, as pure as snow, 
Thou shalt not escape calumny. 

Back-wounding codumnp 
The whitest virtue strikes. 

Syn.— See Slander. 


Sheik, 

Shak, 


CAL'VA-RY, n. [L. calvaria, a skull.] 

1. ’the’ place where Christ was crucified ; — » 
so called from its skull-like form. Calmet. 

2. In Catholic countries, a small chapel in 

which is represented the various scenes of 
Christ’s passion and his crucifixion some- 
times erected on a hill, and sometimes placed 
on the exterior of churches. Fairholt. 

3. (Her.) A cross set upon steps. Craig. 

CALVE (kU.v), V. n. [A- S. calf an-. But, halven\ 
Ger. kalben-. Ban. halve.] [t. calved; pyg. 

CALVING, CALVED.] 

1. To bring forth a calf ; — spoken of a cow. 

2. To bring forth young. 

Th© grassy clods now cedved. JtfiZtow. 

t C ALV^^IR (fcav'^r), v. a. To cut in slices, as fish. 
‘‘Pheasants, calvered salmons.” B. Jofison. 

t CALV'ER (kav'fr), v. n. To shrink by cutting, 
and not fall to pieces. Cotton* 

CALVES-SNOiyT (kavz-snbfit), w. (Bot.) A plant ; 
snap-dragon ; toad-flax ; AfitivT-hinum. Crabo* 
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CAh-VlLLK' (kstl-vil'), [Fi*.] A sort of apple. 

CAL'VIN-I§M, {Keel. Hist.) The doctrine or 
system of John Calvin ; — reduced to the fol« 
lowing five points, viz. : predestination, particu- 
lar redemption, total depravity, eifectual calling, 
and the certain perseverance of the saints. 

CAL^VJN-lST, «. One who adheres to Calvinism. 

cAL-V1N-1s'T10, ) a. Kelatin^ or adhering 

cAL-VTN-IS'Tl-CAti, ) to, or being "in accordance 
with, Calvin or Calvinism. 

CAT/VIN-IZE, u. n. To conform to Calvin or to 
Calvinism. Southey* 

CALV'JSH (fcAv'ish), a. Like a calf. Sheldon. 

fCAL'Vl-TY, «. [L. cahities; Fr. cahitie.'] 

Baldness. * Cocheram. \ 


tics^ A secret cabinet, not publicly recognized ; 
a power behind the throne ; a clique. Styles, 

CAM- BAYES', n, pi. Cotton cloths made at Ben- 
*gal and other places in India. Crabb, 


CAM'B^R, n. [Fr. camhrer, to arch.] (Arc^.) 
The convexity of the upper side of a beam ; an 
arch on a beam, Weale. 

Camhcr-window^ a window arched above, 

CAM'BpR-iNG, a. {Naut.) Arched ; bending ; — 
applied to the deck when higher in the middle 
than at the ends. Weale, 

CAM'B|-AL, a, [See Cambist.] Relating to 
cambistry, or exchanges of money. Ji, Park. 

CAM'BrNG-6c'rANG, ». {ZobL) A species of 
antelope, inhabiting the l^y forests of Suma- 
tra. F. Cyc, 

cAM'BJST, n. [It. camhista^ Fr. cambiste^ L. 
cambioy to exchange.] A person skilled in ex- 
changes of money. Kelley. 

CAM'BlS-TRY, n. The science of exchan^, coins, 
and currency. M- Park, 

cAm'BI-UM, n. [LowL.; L. ca?w6zo, to exchange ; 
It. cdmhiare.‘\ 

1. {Med.) A fancied nutritive juice, former- 

ly supposed to originate in the blood, to lepair 
the losses of every organ, and produce its in- 
crease. Dunglison. \ 

2. (JRo^.) The viscid mucous secretion inter- j 

posed between the wood and bark of trees and ! 
shrubs, and consisting of delicate forming and | 
growing cells. Gray. \ 

CAMB'L^lT, n. See Camlet. Todd. 

CAM'BO^E, or CAM-BO n. A gum-rcsin 
used as a medieme and a pi^ent. — Sec Gam- 
boge, P. Cyc. 

cAM-b66se', n. [Dut. Komhiiis.\ {Naut.') A 
small house on a ship’s deck, in which the 
cooking is done. — See Caboose. Ogilvte. 

OAM'BRA-SINE, n. A species of fine linen made 
in Egypt, lesemblxng cambric. Puchanan. , 

cAm'BR^L, n. A crooked stick used by butchers 
to hang meat on ; a gambrel. Ash. 

cAm'BRI-^N, a, {Geog.) Relating to Cambria or 
Wales. Bamshaio. 

OAm'BRI-AN, or cAM'BRO-BRIt'ON, n. {Geog.) 
A Wclsliman. Earnshaxo. 

CAM'BRIO, n. A fine, white, thin linen or cotton 
fabric ; originally manufactured at Cambrny^ in 
France, Brande. 

CAME, i. from come. See Come. 

CAME, n. A small, slender rod of cast lead, used 
by glaziers to make turned lead for receiving 
the glass of casements. Francis. 


fCAL'VJ-TY, n. [L. cahities; Fr. calmtte.j 
Baldness. * Cocheram. 

CjSLX (kSlks), n . ; pi. L. r- ir.cps; Eng. calxes. 
[L., lime or chalk.) {Cht nf.) T'.ic fixed, friable 
residue of substances •which have undergone 
combustion, as metallic oxides, — or which have 
undergone calcination, as lime, and thereby 
lost all their volatile parts, Ure. 

cAL-Y-CAN'THUS, n. [Gr. a flower-cup, and 
dvOds, a flower.] (Po^.) A genus of small decid- 
uous shrubs of North America, with chocolate- 
colored blossoms ; Carolina allspice. Loudon. 

CA-L^CT-FORM, a. [L. calyx, a cup, and/or»n*, 
form.] Having the form of a calyx. Crabb. 


cAl-Y-CI'NAL, } (Bot.') Relating to, or like, 

CAL'Y-efNE, S a calyx. Loudon. 

CAL'Y-CLE (kare-Icl], n. [L. cahjculus, dim. of 
calyx, a cup.] {Bot.) An outer calyx ; an exte- 
rior rank of bracts often found at the base of 
the involucre of compound flowers. Lindley, 

CAL'Y-CLED (kSLl'e-kld"), a. {Bot.) Having bracts 
so placed as to resemble an additional calyx ; 
calyculate. Craig. 

CA-L?c'^r-LATE, ) Having 

CA-Li^C'y-LAT-jPD, ) acalycle.P, Ci/c. 

CA-LfC'{pL n. [L.] {Bot.) A calycle. 

CA-L^AI'^J-Ng^kai'c-inoti, [Gr. 

KtKoXviXfxlvosf co\oroil, KaXiTThi, to cover.] {Pal.) A 
genus of trilohites, or fossil crustaceans. Brands. 

CAL'Y-ON, n. Flint or pebble-stone used in 
building -walls, &c. Weale. 

CA-L^P'SO, n. {Ashon.) An asteroid discovered 
by Luther in 1858. Lovering. 

CA-LV'R'T^.R, 1 a covering; j9 

CA-L'5‘P'TRA, ) L. cahjptra.) {Bot.) The 
membranous hood or covering of the cap- 
sule of a moss. Gray. ^ 

CA-LYP'TRl-FdRM, a. [L. calyptra, a covering, 
and forma, form,] Having the form of a ca- 
lyptra. Smith. 

Cl*LYX [kaTjks, P. K. Wb. Bees; kai'jks, E. 
Sm.'], n.; pi. L. Eng. cAL'yx-?§. 

[L., from Gr. Ka7u|.] 

1. {Bot.) A flower-cup ; the outer covering, 

or leaves of a flower. Gray. 

2. The shell of a shell-fish. Levereti, 

3. pi. (Anctf.) Small membranous, cup-like 

canals, which surround the papillm of the kid- 
ney- Dunglison. 


tCAli- 266 N^', n.pl. [Sp. cahones, breeches, 
small clothes.] Drawers. Sir T. Herbert. 

CAM, n. 1. {Mech.) The projecting n 

part of an eccentric wheel, or aflCp If 
curved plate fixed upon a revolving wr J 
shaft to produce an alternating ^ ||||i|nk 
motion in machinery. Francis. 

^ 2. A mound of earth. [Provin- ^^Tplr 
oial.] Farm. Eney. 

0^-MA^IEtIf (k^-ma'yd'), n. [Fr. eamalfeu.'] 

1, A sort of onyx variegated in its strata 
now written ctfwteo. -*y See Cameo. Darwin. 

^ 3. {Ptdni.) A painting with a single color, va- 
ried only by the effect of light andshade.PttfrAo^. | 

CA-MArr/, n. [Fr.] 1. A purple ornament worn 
by a bishop over his lochot. Crabb. 

2. A guard for tho throat of chain-mail, worn 
by knights in the 14th century, FalrhoU. 

CAM^4‘lilL *JL4, n. [Sp., a small room.] {Poll- 


CAM'JPL, n. [Heb. ifaj 5 


Arab, ^emal; Gr. ifd- 
i«J 7 ^os ; L. camslus ; It. 
cammeh ; Sp. camello ; 
Dan., Ger., & Dut. ka^ 
meeZ.] 

X. A large ruminant 
quadruped, without 
horns, much used in. 
Asia and Africa as a 
beast of burden. 


Camclas BactrlanuB. 


je®* A fltoilt Arabian camel can travel with a load 
of 800 pounds at the rate of about three miles in the 
hour. Brunde. 

2. {Haut.) A machine for carrying vessels 
over sand-banks or shallow places. It consists 
of large air-tight boxes, built in sucb a manner 
as to be applied to each side of the hull, and 
connected by ropes under tho keel, when 
ready for use, they are filled with water to sink 
them to a certain depth, and then securely fas- 
tened in their places. Tho water is then re- 
moved by pumping, which causes them to rise 
and bear up the vessel. Brands. 

CAm']PL™BACKED (kJlm'el-b&kt*). a. Having a 
back like a caniel, “Not that he was crook- 
shouldered or camel-backed.*’ FuUer. 

cAm'|;I4-bYR 0, n. A name applied to the os- 
trich. Booth. 


^ A- — 7 . I *^xviaeci oy transverse par 

CAM Jpti— DRI VIJR, n. One who drives camels, j xnto a scries of chambers, as certain sheils. 


] CA-MR'L^:-9N, 71. {Chem.) A manganate ol 
potash ; — so called from the various successive 
colors it imparts to water in which it is dis- 
solved. — See Chameleoj^. Brande. 

C4-MEL^ LJ-4, 71. {Bot.) A beautiful genus of 
evergreen dowering shrubs, found in China and 
Japan ; — so called in honor of a Spanish Jes- 
uit named Kamel. Brande. 

C4-MEL 'I-JV'4, n. [Gr. the ground, 

and /mv, the flax-plant.] {Bot.) A genus of 
annual plants with yellow flowers ; gold of 
pleasure, Loudoxi. 

CA-MEL'Q-PARD, or cAm'EL-Q-PARD [k?i-ni5!'- 
o-pSlid, W. P. Ja. Cl.; kain'el-o-pard, K. Sm. S. 
Ik 5.], 71. [Gr. Kafjiri?.oTrti06aXis ; L. catnelopar- 
dalus, or Camelopardalis. “Quod erat figurii 
ut cainelus, maculis ut Farro.] An 

African ruminant anim P'f -i of known 
quadrupeds; — now called the ghajfe. It was 
named camelopard, according to Plmy, from its 
combining the proportions of the camel with 
the spotted skin of the leopard. Bt'ande. 

C4 -MEL- O-pMr 'D 4-LIS, n. [L,, from Gr. mynh- 
rrdpbaXtql] 1. The giraffe. Bra7ide. 

2. (Astron.) A constellation in the northern 
hemisphere. Braiide. 

CAME'LOT (kSLm'lot), n. [Fr., from Gr. KaiujluTf^, 
a garment of camel’s skm.] 

1. A kind of cloth. — See C-imeet. B7'Owne. 

2. A place w’heie King Aithuris supposed to 
have kept his court. 

Goose, if I bu’ vnn 'Sanfn pli'n. 

I’d drive you !!>: I'nrijc td Ctimi'loi. JShak, 

cAm'PL-RY, 77 . A place where camels are col- 
lected to be laden and unladen. A. Smith. 

CAM'^iL-SWAL'LgW-IIR (-swSlTo-^r], A term 
applied to a person who is weakly credulous, 
or who is punctilious in small matters while 
negligent of greater. — See Matt. xiii. 24. More. 

CAM'1^-6 nc5m'^-5, S'm. Cl. Wb. P. Cijc . ; kri- 
niS'i), Ash, Todd, Daririn; k^-iuS'Q o?' k^ndq-5, 
K.]l7i.; pi. cXm'??- 09 , sometimes cXm'p-I. [It. 
cammeo; Sp. A piecious stone or 

shell having .■ : ‘iiv - engraved upon it 

in bass-relief, or figures raised above the sur- 
face; — formerly called cmnnmi. The ancient 
Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans used chiefly 
the onyx, agate, and sard for this kind of eu*- 
graving, on account of the variety of their 
strata. The same art is now applied to varie- 
gated shells. P. Cyc. Bra7tde. 

cAM'^;-RA, 7 \. [L., from Gr. Kaixd^ta.] {Arch.) An 
arched or vaulted roof, or ceiling. Wenli*. 

t cAme'RADE, 71. [Fr.] A comrade. Phillips. 

CAM'Jgl-EA-I-^^^'TfC, a. Relating to cameralis- 
tics, or public finance, S7nai'tt 

cAm-^;-RA-lIs'TICF5, 7i.pl. [L. ea7ne7*a, a cham- 
ber; Ger. emmralist, a financier.] The sci- 
ence of public fluunca. Bi'ande* 

CJM^K-^n4^hU*CX-1).g, n. [L., light chtmberJ] 
{Optics.) An instrument invented* t»y Dr. Hooke 
for making the image of an object appear on 
the vrall of a light room, either by day or by 
night. The instrument now known by this 
name is the iu\ention of Dr. Wollaston, for the 
purpose of enabling any one, without a knowl- 
edge of the rules of drawing or perspective, to 
deUneate distant obje<*ts, or trace the outlines of 
landscapes, (Sc., with perfect accuracy. Brmde. 

cMm^E-R4^0B-s;cu* H4, 71. [Ti., dark chamber.] 
{Optics.) An instrument used in a darkened 
room for throwing images of external objects 
upon any surface, for the purpose of drawing or 
amusement ; but it is less convenient for de- 
lineation than the camera-lucida. Bra7ide 

CJm^E^rJ 'RP 4, n, {Bot.) A genus of fine flow- 
ering plants ; hastard-inanchinecl ; so enlli ti 
in honor of Camerartm, a physician and bota- 
nist of Nuremberg. Loudon. 

cAAI'I^-RATE, p. a. rii. carwtsro, cameratm ; cam 
era, a chamber.] To ceil or vault. Coeke7*am. 

CAM'9-RAT-ED, «. X. Arched; vaulted. Weak. 
^ 3. (ObwcA.] Divided by transverse partitions 
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cAm-: 5-RA'TION, n. A Taulting or arching. 
“ The strongest manner of canieratioii'^ Evelyn* 

CAM-^;-RO'NI-AN, 71. {EccL Hist.) A follower of 
the Scotch non-conformist divine, Michard 
Came} on. P. Cye. 

CAM'j[j;-RY, n. (Farriery.) A disease in horses; 
the irou'nce. (Jrabb. 

n, [Pr.] (JMil.) A sort of dray or 
cart used for the conveyance of cannon. Crahh. 

fCA'MIS, 72. [L. camisia; It. camice; Sp. ca- 

misa ; Fr. chemise.} A thin dress. Spenser. 

CAM-J-SA'D6, or CAM-r-SADE' [k^m-e-s5'do, S. 
IV. P. Sm.; kam-e-sa'do, Ja. K.], n. [Fr. 
camisade ; chemise^ a shirt.] (Mil.) 

1. A shirt worn over other clothing by sol- 
diers in a night attack, in order to be better 
seen by one another. 

After midnight, we dislodged fron' r-i- *wo 

thousand of our best men, all in i 
ladders. •' ■ »•' ' '' ■ 

2. An attack made at night by soldiers wear- 
ing a camisado. 

Thov h'ld ar>n'’>’"t''d the same night to have given a eamt- 
sado \ i«jii .]u ‘IC ■-I'-:*. Haywaid. 

CJm'I-§JRD, n. [Fr.] One of the French Prot- 
estants, who, on the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes, resisted the government; — so called 
because they wore the shirt (camise, or chemise) 
over their arms in order to rccogniyc one 
another in the dark. Flemimj a Tilhuis. 

CAM'I-SAT-^;D, a. Dressed with the shirt out- 
ward. Johnson. 

cAm'L^IT, n. [Fr. camelot.} A thin cloth or 
stuff, originally made of silk and camel* s hair, 
now chiefly of wool or goat’s hair, sometimes 
mixed with silk, cotton, or linen: — written 
also camhlet and camelot. 

cAM'L5T-5D, a. Colored or veined. Herbert. 

CAM-L^T-TEEN', ? A. sort of fine, worsted 

CAM-LfiT'TO, > camlet. Cralh. 

CAm'MAS, 71 . A sort of bulbous plant or root, 
found* in the valley of the Oregon, used by the 
Indians for food; Camassia. lAndley. 

cAM'MQCK, n. [A. S. cam 7 noc.} A weed that 
has a ’hard, big root ; rest-harrow. Phillips. 

CAM'p-MiLE, n. [Gr. x(^fiainr}Xov, earth-apple ; — 
so called because its flowers smell like apples.] 
(Bot.) A genus of plants which hear a multi- 
tude of flowers ; Anthemis. The flowers of An- 
themis nohilis^ or common camomile, are used 
in medicine. — See Chamomile. Loudon. 

C 4 -m 6 v^FLKT [Fr.]^ (Af27.) A 

charge of powder sunk in a wall of earth, be- 
tween two parallel galleries, designed to throw 
the earth ^ an explosion into one of them, and 
thus cut on the retreat of the miner or suffocate 
him ; — called also a stijkr. P. Cyo. 

CA'MOys, a. [It, cammo ; Fr. camus\ W. cam^ 
crooked.] Flat ; flat-nosed ; depressed : ^ used 
only of the nose- Williams. 

t CA'MO ySED (ka'must), a. Crooked. B. Jonson. 

fcA^MOyS-LY, ad. Awry. Skelton. 

fCA-MWs', a. Depressed ; camous. Gamoys 
nose.” Browne. 

cAmP, 7». [D. campus ; It. ^ Sp. campo ; Fr. 
camp.— A. S. camp.} (Mil.) 

1. The ground on which an army pitches its 
tents. 

From camp to camp . . . 

The hum of either army stilly sounds. ShcJi. 

2. The orderly disposition of tents, for the 
accommodation of an army. ‘‘Breaking up his 
camp.** Prescott. ** To pitch & camp.** Johnson. 

3. The army encamped. “Vengeance on 

the whole camp** Shak. 

4. (Agric.) A shallow pit, or a heap of pota- 

toes, turnips, or other roots, laid up in it, for 
preserving through the winter ; — called also 
pie and bury. Brands. 

CAMP, p. a. [A. S. ccmpian.—^x. camper^ 

1. To encamp ; to fix tents. “To camp this 

host.” Shah. 

2. (Agric.) To bury in pits, as potatoes. 

Lo'udon. 


CAMP, f. n. To pitch a camp ; to encamp. 

And there Israel emuped before the mount Ea. xix. SO. | 

CAM-PAg'XQL, 71. [Fr.] The great-headed field 

mouse. Fioniny Tibbias. 

CAM-PAIGN' (kam-pan'), n. [L. campus i Low 
L. Campania ; it. campugna ; Sp. campaha ; 
Fr. campaigne.} 

1. A large, open, level ground. 

In voist campaigns there are few cities. Tempk. 

2. (Mil.) The period of each year during 

which an army keeps the field. Campbell. 

An Iliad rising out of one campaign. Addtson. 

CAM-PAIGX^ (kam-panO, V. n. [i. C.VMPAIGNED ; 
pp. C.\MPAIGNING, CAMPAIGNED.] To Serve in 
a campaign. “ The officers who campaigned in 
the late rebellion.” Sir B. Musgrave. 

CAM-PAIGN'JpR (kam-pan'er), n. An old soldier. 
“ He is an old campaigner.** Todd. 

CAM-PA'NA, n. [Low L. dj It., a bell.} 

1. (EccL) A church bell. 

2. (Bot.) The pasque-flower. “ Campana 

here he crops.” Drayton. 


Pure oil of turpentine : — a hydrocarbon, com- 
posed of eight equivalents of hydrogen and ten 
equivalents of carbon. Brands. 

CAM'PH|RE (kaiiiYir), 7i. See Camphor, 

CAM'PriOIl, 72. [Ar. ; Low L. camphora ; 

It. cau/nrai Sp. oh r-?fcr-. Fr. camp/ire.} A 
highly wuiiio.*" i* t substance or re&in. 
It IS a concrete juice, or exudation, chiefly ob- 
tained from two specicsi of Asiatic trees : — for- 
merly written camphire^ which is less proper, 
and has now' become much less common.2>> ande. 

CAM'PHOR, a. To impregnate, or wash with, 
camphor; to camphoratc. Tatler. 

cAm-PHQ-RA'CEOUS (kSlin-fo-iS'shus), a. Im- 
pregnated with camphor. ' * Dr. Barton. 

CAM’PHO-RATE, v. a. [/. camphorated; pp, 
CAMPiiORATiNG, CAMPHORATED.] To impreg- 
nate wnth camphor ; to camphor. Black. 

P.VAr'rnO-T \Tr. n. (Ckem.) A salt formed by 
t:i t ,.i i, 1 of camphoric acid with a base. 

CAlvrPHO-RATE, ) Impregnated with or 

CAM'PHQ-RAT-JpD, J coiitaining'camphor. Boyle. 


CAM-PANE§', n. pi. [It. campana, a bell.] (Her.) 
Charges such as the fesse, bar, or file, w’hen 
bells are borne pendent thereto. Ogilvie. 

CAm-pA 72. [Low L., from L. casnpiis.} 

1. t Same as Campaign. Teniple. 

2, [Low L. ^ It. campana, a bell.] (Bot.) 
A genus of beautiful herbaceous plants ; — so 
named from the form of the corolla. Loudon. 

CAM-PAN'1-FdRM, a. [Low L. campana, a bell, 
and L. forma, form.] (Bot^ Having the shape 
of a beU. Harris. 

cA.M-PA-Ni'LB, n. [It. ; Fr. canipanille:} (Arch.) 
A tower for containing a bell or bells, or a 
clock ; a belfry. Brands. 

CAM-PA-NIl'I-F5RM, a. [It. campanella, a small 
bell, and L. forma, form.] Shaped like a bell ; 
campaniform. Roget. 

cAM-P.^-N6L'Q-9Ist, n. A bell-ringer. 

CAbI-PA-NOL'P-^Y, n. [Low L. campana, a bell, 
and Gr. X 6 yov, a discourse.] The science, or the 
art, of ringing bells. Todd. 

C4M-PA^r ' U-L4, n. [Low L. ; dim. of campaixa, 
*a bell.] (Bot.yAn extensive genus of ornament- 
al plants, most of which are deciduous; the 
bell-flower ; — so named in allusion to the form 
of the corolla. Loudon. 

CABI-PAN'U-LATE, a. (Bot.) Shaped 
like a bell. Loudon. 

cAmP'~b51?', n. A boy performing ser- 
vice in a camp. Dwight. 

CABIP-BfiD'STIIAD (-sted), n. A bedstead made to 
fold up within a narrow space, as used in war ; 
a trestle bedstead. Ogilvie. 

oAmP'-CEIL-ING, «. (Arch.) A ceiling formed 
by an inclination of the wralls on each side 
tow^ards the plane surface in the middle ; — often 
seen in garrets. Ogilvie. 

CAM-pMpii^j3 -OA, [Gr. K&m a caterpillar, 
and to eat.] (Omith.) A genus of birds 
in Asia and Africa, that live chiefly on ^ter- 
pillars. ^ Gray. 

cAM-PE-PJffJf'J-JTJ^, n. 
pi. [Gr. K&pmji a cater- 
pillar, and (fiayu), to eat.] 

( Omith.) A sub-family 
of deutirostral birds of 
the order Passeres and 
family Ampelidw \ cater- 
pillar-catchers- Gray. Campephaga can*. 

CAM-PfiS'TRAL, a. oampestris \ campus, a 
’field.] Growing in fields. Mortim&r. 

CAM-PfiS'TRl-AN, a. Relating to the field ; cam- 
pestral. * Todd. 

oAmp'-FIGHT (kSmp'ftt), n. A combat between 
two champions in a wager of battle- 

CAm-PHENE', or cAM'PHO-pfiN, n. \camphme, 
contracted from camphogen ; Eng. camphor, and 

i Gr. yfvvbio, to produce, because by union with 
oxygen camphogen becomes camphor.] (Chem.) 




CAM-PHOE'rC, a. (Chem.) Noting an acid ob- 
tained from camphor. Brande. 

CABrPHOR-oiL, n. A substance ohfrined in Bor- 
neo anti Sumatra from the D/ i/fibolunops ^am- 
phora. It is supposed to be caiuijhor in {in im- 
perfect state of formation. P. Cyc. 

cABl-riTOR-fis'M \, 7i. [Low L. camphora, cam- 
phoi, . 1 * 11(1 (■»'•. o.T/iib a smell.] (Bot.) A genus 
of plants abounding in volatile oil. Jhoudon, 

CABFPHOR— TREE, n. An evergreen tree of Ja- 
pan, producing camphor ; Laurus camphora . — 
See Camphor. Loudon, 

CARIP'ING, n. The act of one that camps : — the 
playing at foot-ball. [Local, Eng.] Bryant. 

CAM^PJ-QN, n. (Bot.) A deciduous plant bear- 
ing white flowers and poisonous berries ; Cuci£- 
bolus huccifei% Loudon. 

Rose campion, a pretty garden flower ; Agrostemma 
corona. Loudon.'— Corn campion, a weea ; cockle. 

CAmp'-MEET'JNG, n. A temporary sojourn, as 
customary witlj the Blethodists, of large num- 
bers of persons in tents or booths for the pur- 
pose of holding frequent religious meetings. 

cA]VIP'-ST6 6l, n . A seat or stool wdth cross legs, 
so made as to fold up when not in use. Ogilvie. 

cAM-PTJ-LIt'RQ-POOs, a. [Gr. Kapnvlm, to bend, 
and rpiiTia, to turn.] (Bot.) Noting such ovules 
as bend down upon themselves till their apex 
is brought near the hilum. Henshw. 

cA]VIP'-VlN']g;-GAR, n, A mixture of vinegar 
with Cayenne pepper, soy, walnut-ketchup^ an- 
chovies, and garlic. Ogilvie. 

t CA'MUS, n. [L. camisia ; It. camice ; Sp. ca- 
misa.] A thin dress. — See Camis. Spenser. 

cAM'-WHBEL, n. A wheel, formed so as to 
move occe-nt'-icaPy. rnd n^oduee a reciprocat- 
ing and iiiii n ii'i’f.l i .o'in’ in ''Ome other part 
of IV..O' 1 1 it d w uh 1 .. Francis, 

CAM'WOOD (kSLm'wftd), n. A hard red dye-wood, 
imported from Sierra Leone and Brazil. Vre. 

t cAn. Used for gan, or began, in old poetry. 

He can let drive at him with all hU power. Spenser. 

cAN n. A . S. r'trr'i. or canne ; Dut. kan ; Ger. 
jtanne.]' A for Uquor j a cup. “ I 

hate it as an unfilled caji.” Shak. 

CAn, V. n. [M. Goth. ^ A. S. cunnan, to know, 
to be able; Dut. ^ G&r.kennm.} (i. could.] 
An auxiliary verb, used in forming the poten- 
tial mode, and implying natural or moral abili- 
ty, to be able, to have power, or to be possible; 
as, “ I can do it ” ; “ It can be done.’^ 

JKF- Syn.— * Can denotes possibility j may, liberty 
and probability. 

Thou eonat not call liim ftotn tfho Stypitan shore, 

But thou, alas! maget live to suffer more. Pope. 

t cAn, u. a. [A. S. cunnan ; Dut. Ger. kennen.} 
To know; to understand ; to ken. -And can 
you these tongues perfectly ? ” Beau. % FL 

oA'NAAN-ITE, n. 1. An inhabitant of the land 
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of Canaan, or a descendant of Canaan, the son 
of Ham. Gen, ix. 18 ; x. 6. 

2. [Heb. zeal ; Gr. Kavavirrjg, the Ca- 

naanite.] A zealot. « Simon the 
Matt, X. — Sec Luke vi. 15. 

CA'NAAN^IT-ISH Cka'n^in-it-ish), a. Belonging 
to Canaan. HiA. 

CAN'A-DA-RiCE, n, A plant, wath farinaceous 
seeds, growing in deep water, along the edges 
of ponds and sluggish streams, in the northern 
parts of the United States, and in Canada; 
Indian rice; water rice; Zizania aquatica. Gray, 

CA-NA'D(-AN, a, {Geog,) Relating to Canada. 

CA-NA'DI-AN, w. {Geog^ A native of Canada. 

CJl‘J\rJfLLF.' (ka-iial') 57. TF. J, F, Ja, ; 

ka-na'il, F. K, *Sm.], n, [Br.] The lowest peo- 
ple ; the rabble. Burke, 

CAN'A-k!n, n, A small can or drinking cup. 
“Let me the canakin clink.” Shak, 

CA-NAL^ n, [L. canalis ; It. canaU \ Fr. canal ; 
*Gei\ Dan. kanal.] 

1. An artificial passage for water ; a water- 
course made by art; as, “The Erie CanalF 

2. (Anat.) A duct in the body for the passage 
of liquids or solids. 

gjg®* “ The Scotch broaden the a m the last syllable, 
asif the word were spelt canawl.^^ Walker, This 
corrupt pronunciation is heard m some parts of the 
United States. 

CA-NAL'-BOAT, n, A boat used on canals for 
conveying goods or passengers, 

cAn'AL-COAL [kan'9Ll-k3l, P. E, Ja, Sm , ; kSn'- 
jl-k5l, J, TF.], 71, A hard coal, that burns with 
a bright flame ; — called also canned candle^ and 
kennel coal, — See Ca 2 «nel-coal. 

CAN-A-LlC'y-LATE, a, [L. canaliculatus^ hav- 
ing a channel ; canalis, a channel.! 

1. {ZobL) Noting a surface which has a lon- 
gitudinal impressed line or channel. Clarke, 

2. {Bot,) Grooved, or formed like a channel. 

;AN-A-LlC'y-LAT-?D, a. Made like a pipe; 

grooved ; caniculate- Duiigiison, 

E-R4, n, [L. canalis, a channel or 
canal, and ferb, to bear.! iZohl.) A tribe of 
zoOphagous univalves, ot which the shell is 
characterized by a long straight canal, termi- 
nating in its mouth. Brande, 

JA-nAL-I-ZA'TION, n. The art of forming canals. 

The fact that canalization across, without tunnelling, is 
here impracticable. Athcrumm, 

DA-JiTMRD' (ka-nar'), n, [Fr.] 1. A duck ; a drake. 
— A water-dog. 

2. A ridiculous fabrication ; a hoax. 

CA-NAR'D^IR, V, n, [Fr,] {Mil,) To fire under 
cover, or from a place of safety. Stocqueler. 

CA-NA'RV, a, 1, {Geog,) Noting several islands 
near Africa. P, Cyc, 

2. Noting a kind of singing-bird. Braiiae, 

C^-NA'RY, n. [From the Canary Islands.] 

1. "Wine brought from the Canaries ; sack. 

2. An old dance first introduced in the Ca- 
nary Islands. Shak. 

3. A singing-bird. — See (?!kNARY-BiRU. 

4. An orange-colored wood ; canary-wood. 

CA-NA'RY, 73 , n. To perform the dance called 

canary ; to dance ; to frolic. Shak, 

CA-NA'RY-bYrd, n, (Omit/i,) A small singing- 
bird from the Canary Islands ; Carduelis Cana- 
ria, Brande. 

CA-NA'RY—fInoh, n. The canary-bird. Ogilvie, 

CA-NA'RY-GRAss, n, A grass which produces 
canary-seed; Phalaris Canariensia, Gray, 

Ca-na'RY-WOOD (-wdd), n. A wood of a light 
orange color, suitable for cabinet work, import- 
ed from Brazil under the name of Madeira ma- 
hogany, Ogilvie, 

C^-nAs'T?;r, w. canasta.'] A rush basket in 
which tobacco is packed in Sp, America. Brande, 

A large kind of buoy. Ash, 

n, [L., from Gr. KoyKdfdov,] An 
Arabian gum, resembling myrrh, and used for 
incense, Orabb. 

cAn'o^L, V* a. [L. cancelh, to enclose with a 


railing or lattice, to cross out as a writing ; Sp. 
€a7ice7ar \ Ti, canceller,] [i. cancelled ; pp. 
CANCELLING, CANCELLFD.] 

1. To cross and dcMce, iis a writing; to blot 
out ; to expunge ; to eflace ; to erase. 

A chancellor is he whose office is to look into the writings 
of the empeior, to cancel what is written amiss, and to sign 
that IS hich is well. 

2. To annul ; as, “ To cancel a debt.” 

t CAN'eyL, To become void. Cowley, 

CAN-CJglL-LA'R^l-AN, a. Relating to a chancel- 
lor ; can cellar eate. [r.] Ed, Rev. 

CAN-C5L-LA'R^:-ATE, a. Belonging to a chan- 
cellor. [r.] Gh. Ob. 

CAjt-CEL-lA *RP 4y n, [Low L., from L. cancel- 
li, lattices.] (CowcA.) A genus of branchiate 
gasteropods having a cancellated shell. Brande, 

cAn'C^IL-LATE, a, [L. canceUi, lattices.] {Bot.) 
Notjing leaves consisting entirely of veins, re- 
sembling open net-work. Bra7ide. 

CAN'eyL-LAT-yD, a. 1. Markedwith lines cross- 
ing one another ; cross-barred. “ The tail of 
the castor is . . . cancellated with some resem- 
blance to the scales of fishes.” Greio, 

2. {Bot.) Same as Can cell ate. 

CAN-CyL-LA'TION, n, 1. {Law.) The act of 
expunging the contents of an instrument, by 
striking two cross lines tlirough it. Ayliffe. 

2. {Arith. SzAlg,) Act of striking out common 
factors, in both dividend and divisor. Da, ^ P, 

CAj\r ' CEL-LI, n. pi. [L., lattices, gratings, or trel- 
Us-ioork.] {Arch.) Latticed windows made with 
cross-bars of wood, iron, lead, &c. Weale, 

CAN'CyL-LiNG, n. 1. The act of effacing or ob- 
literating 

2. The act of striking out common 

factois in both dividend and divisor. Davies. 

cAN'CJgJR, 7%, [L. ^ Sp. eancc7', a crab.— A. S. 
cancere,] 

1. A crustaceous animal ; the crab. Brande, 

2. {Astron.) The fourth sign of the zodiac, 
being that of the summer solstice, which the 
sun enters about the 21st of June. 

3. {Med.) A scirrhous livid tumor, terminat- 
ing in an ulcer; — so named from the resem- 
hlance of the largo blue veins around a cancer 
of the breast, to the claws of a crab. Dimglison, 

CAn'C^IR-ATE, V, n. To become a cancer. Boyle, 

cAN'C®R-AT-^3D, p, a, Gro^vn cancerous. Aeh, 

CAN-CJglR-A'TION, n. The process of growing 
cancerous. Johnson, 

cAn'C^IR-ITE, n, [L. cancel', a crab.! {Pal^ 
A petrified crab, Buchanan, 

CAN'CjpR-OtS'S, a. Having the nature of a can- 
cer. “ Scirrhous or cancerous.** Wiseman, 

CAn'CJPR-ODS-LY» ad. In the manner of a can- 
cer. * Dr. Allen, 

cAN'c^3R-oys-N£ss, n. The state of being can- 
cerous. 

CAN'C5;R-r66t, n, (Bot.) A singular plant cov- 
ered with scales ; Conopholia Americana, Gray. 

Oaegiowered cancer-root, Aphyllon uniflorum. Gray. 

cAn'CR1-Fc>RM, a, [L. ca7ice7\ a crab, tOLd forma, 
form.! 

1. Formed like a cancer, or crab ; cancrine. 

2. Cancerous ; as, “ A canodform tumor.” 

cAN'CRJNE. a, [L. cancer, a crab.] Having the 
qualities of a crab. Johnson, 

cAn'CR|-NIte, n. (Afiw.) Another name for 
mmheline so called in honor of Cancrin, 
a Russian minister of finance. Dana, 

cAn'CRIte, n, [L. cancer, a crab.] {Pal.) A 
petrified crab. Ogtlvie, 

C4Fr-CRb n, { Orniih.) A genus of Oralla- 
iores, or wading-birds ; the boat-bill* Brands, 

CAfr-DE-tA* BRVM,n,% pi. [L.] 

[Eng, pi. cANDELABRUMs. Gmt. Mag,] [r.] 

1. A stand or support on which the ancients 
placed a lamp. 

2. A branched candlestick ; a chandelier. 

cAN'DlglNT, a, [L. eandeo, to shine, caridens,] 
Brilliantly white with heat ; glowing. Bromie, 


cAn'D5;-ROS, n. An East-Indian gum, of the 
appearance of amber, but white and pellucid ; 
— sometimes used for toys. Ogih le, 

CAN-DES'CENCB, n. [L. candesco, candescens, 
to become of a glittering white color ; eandeo, 
to be ivhite, to glow,] The appeal ance of glow- 
ing or shining which bodies assume when in- 
tensely heated ; incandescence. Brewer, 

t CAN'DI-CANT, a, [L. candicaiis^ Growing 
white. Bailey, 

CAN'DID, a. [L. candidits, W'hite, fair, honest; 
It. Candida ; Sp.* candido ; Fr. candide^ 

1. t White. 

The stones came candid forth, the hue of innocence. Drydm, 

2. Free froi*' b:n« ■nprtir‘'*’^v, prejudice, or 

malice; fail ; ; '.■uiio; honest. 

\ w’ll rnofi oflpN «'Ooe of wit 

"W ■ ! .; . 'writ. Pope. 

8. Free from disguise or reserve ; open ; in- 
genuous ; frank ; free. 

Syxi. — Candor is applied both to the disposition 
and to the manners and words. A candid man is free 
fiom piejudice, and also from reseive. Frank and 
open aie applied commonly to the words oi manners. 
A raoxx frank, open, or fee speaks without constraint. 
A sincere mOLii speaks no nntnith ; a frank man speaks 
home tiuths. An ingenuous man has both frankness 
and caudoi. — A candid reniaik ; frank manner ; open 
countenance , inirenuous disposition ; jree conversa- 
tion ; fair statement , plain dealing ; honest witness j 
hnpaiiial judge. — See Fair. 

CAN'Dl-DA-CY, 71. State of being a candidate ; 
candidat*eshi*p. [Modern.] Qtt. Rev. 

CAn'DI-DATE, 71, [L. candiclatus, c/othed in a 

white toga, from enndidus, white ; Fr. candi- 
date] One who proposes himself, or who is pro- 
posed, for some office or station. 

Amonff the ‘RnmnnR. thoRp 'who iotPiKlwl to offer thom- 

«■* !• t ' 1 : 0 i I 1 ii I. 1 ! I ' • ■ ■ ■• . ' « •' I I I . .t ■ 1 

I ' !■ I , I. « . ’ 'l ■' I I * I I • I • 'I ' . W * ■ ' I, >li t ll 

I I ' 1, 1 Ii ' I ‘I . 

t cAN'DI-DATE, V. a. To render fit as a candi- 
date. Feltlum, 

oAn'DI-dAte-SHIp, n. The state of being a 
candidate. Perry, 

cAN'DI-DAT-URE, 71, The state of being a can- 
didate ; candidateship. “ The candidufure of 
his son.” [ii.] Ed, Rev, 

cAn'DID-LY, ad. In a candid manner ; without 
disguise ; ‘ingenuously ; fairly. 

cAN'niD-Nftss,?i. Ingenuousness; candor. “The 
candidness ot an upright judge,” Feltham. 

CAn'DJED (kinMid), a, Iiicrustcd or preserved 
with sugar. Ash. 

t cAN^Df-FY, V, a. To make white. Bailey, 

cAN'Dl-f)T, a, {Geog.) Belonging to the Island 
of Candia. Svtdt, 


CAN'DITE, n, {Min.) A black variety of spinel, 
chiefly composed of alumina, miiguosiu, and 
jirotoxide of iron ; ■— so namea from Candy, in 
Ceylon, where it is found* Dana, 


cAn-DI-TEER§\ n. pi, {Fort,) Frames used to 
lay fagots or brushwood upon, for covering, or 
protecting, workmen. (k'abb. 


CAn'DLE, n, [L. candela ; It. ^Sp. candela ; Fr. 
chandelle.'^A. S. candch, Norse kindel,] 

1, Tallow, or wnx, surrounding a wick, and 
used for giving light. 

IIdW fur that litth* candle throws Ills beams/ 

bo ahiiipb iL *,'00(1 dad in a nuuKhty woild. ilhal:. 


Others aver tliat he to Hiimiel 

Xu scarctily fa to liold a ntndk. J. Byront, 37tS8. 

2. A light, or luminary. 


By these blessed candles of the night *S’A«L 

O that I 'were ... ns in the days when God preserved me. 
-when his cawlle sinned upon iny head. Joh xxtx. ii 


cAN'DLE-8fiR-RY, n. The fruit of the bnyb(*rry, 
or wax-myrtle ; so called because it i» used 
for making candles. — See Bayberry* CMb, 


cAn'DLE-bAmB (-bSm), n. A small glass globe 
containing water. AVhen placed in the name 
of a candle, it explodes from the force of the 
steam which is generated* (*raig, 

cAn'DLE-CUAL, n. Sec Cannel-coal. 


cAN'DLP*-riOLri-^;R, n. One who holds a candle. 


CAN'OLR-LKillT (kdn'dl-lli), n. The light of 
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candle ; illnmination by candles. ** Between 
daylight and candle-light,^^ Swift, 

CAx'DLE-MAS, w. [A. S. ; candela 

a candle, and mmsee^ the mass, a feast.] The 
feast of the purification of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary, celebrated on the 2d of February ; — 
probably so named from the number of lighted 
candles cairied in the processions of the day, 
or from the custom of consecrating candles on 
that day for the rest of the year. 

t cAN'DLE-lNirNE, n, A mine or mass of fatty 
matter, or of tallow. ShaH, 

CAN'DLE§--EXD§, n, pi. Scraps or fragments. 

"VVe are hut spans and candles-cnds. Beau, 4* FI. 

CAN'DEE-SNUFF-^iR, 7\, One who snuffs can- 
dles. Smollett. 

CAN'DLE-STICK, n, [A. S. candelsticca.'] An 
instrument to hold candles. Chaucer, 

cAn'DLB-ST 0FF, 7^. Any thing of which can- 
dles are made. Bacon, 

CAN'DLE-WAST-BR, n. One who consumes can- 
dles by sitting up at night for an ill purpose. 

Patch prief with provoibs; make misfortune drunk 

With candle-tLai^terh. Shak. 

cAx'DLE-WICK, n. The wick for a candle. Craig, 

cAn'DOCK, n, A weed that grows in nvers.JVdltofi, 

CAn'DOR, n, [L. candor ; It. candore ; Sp. caw- 
dor ; *Fr. candeur,"] Freedom from disguise, 
partiality, prejudice, or malice ; openness ; fair- 
ness ; ingenuousness ; frankness ; sincerity ; 
honesty. ** Candor and sweetness.” IVatts, 

cAN'DRtiSf, n, A machine used in preparing cot- 
ton cloths for printing. P. Ogc. 

cAn'DY, V, a, [L. candeo, candteo^ to be white, 
to whiten. — Sans. khand\ Per. kandi\ Ar. al- 
kende, sugar.— It. candire^to preserve; Fr. se 
candir^ to become crystallized, applied only to 
suga^ [t. CA’NDIED ; pp. CANDYING, CANDIED.] ; 

1. To conserve with sugar, ox with a sirup of 
sugar so dense that it deposits crystals. 

They have in Turkey confections like to candied pre- 
serves. Bacon, 

2. To form into candy. 

In sugar candied or in buttered beer. B, Jonson, 

3. To in crust, as with crystals ; to congeaU 

Now no more 

The frost candiei the grass. Carew. 

cAn'DY, V. n. 1. To become candied Bke sugar. 

2. To become congealed. Johnson, 

oAn'DY, n, [It. candito ; Fr. candi.l Sugar in 

the form of c^wst'^ls dopoci^-ed ^rom a, 

dense sir-. n, oi o* a : ,:i pioi.vccd 

bylong-c -n ii'kmI '.''a o’“a h 'on ()"'.ug,r, 
or of ni(-a’.''-o- : a o*' “..ig. i. 

cAn'DY-LI'QN*§-POOT (-ffit), n, Aplant. Miller. 

CAJNF'D Y— ST^G^AR (-shfig'sir), n. A species of con- 
fectiohpry, or compound of sugar with some 
other substance. Boag, 

CAn'DY— tOfT, n, (Boi.) A hardy annual plant 
of the genus Iberis, The name was first ap- 
plied only to Iberis umbellata, which was dis- 
covered in Candia. Loudon, 

oANE, n, [Gr. K&wa^ or K&vvrt\ Xt, canna\ It. 
canna ; Sp. cana ; Fr. canne.] 

1, (Bot.) The name given to different species 
of reeds, and particularly applied to the plant 
which yields sugar. — See Sugar-cane. 

Thou hast bought mo no swcetcawc with money. i&a.xliil. 24. 

2. A walking-stick, or staff; — so called from 
having been made of some kind of cane or reed. 

3* A lance or dart made of cane. 

The flying skirmish of the darted cane. Lryden. 

4. A hollow place. [Local.] Farm, Ency, 

oANE, V, a, \i, CANED ; pp, caning, caned.] 
To beat with a cane ; to strike. A, Smith, 

CANE' BRAKE, n, 1. A thicket of canes. Ency, 

2. {Bot,) A genus of large reeds; Arundi- 
naria, Loudon. 

CAN'?D, G. [W. canedtp', whitened.] 'WTiite, ap- 
plied to vinegar, &c. j'full of white flakes. 

Gurneti, 

CANE'— HOLE, n. A hole or trench in which cut- 
tings of cane are planted on sugar-estates. 


n, [Sp. canela^ cinnamon laurel.] 

1. i^Bot.) An evergreen tree of the Vest In- 
dies ; Canella alba, Loudon. \ 

2. (Med.) The bark of the Canella alba, of 

a buff color, and biting aromatic fl.avf)r. imnert- ‘ 
cd from the Vest Indies. Iht /". j 

CANE'— MILL, n, A mill for grinding sugar- I 
cane. ^ Ure. j 

CA-NES'CENT, d. [L. cancsco^ to grow white.] 
Tending to whiteness ; hoaiy. Loudon. 

CANE'— TRASH, n. Refuse of sugar-cane, used 
for fuel. Buchanan. 

CAN'^I-CA-WOOD (-wud), n. A wood of a yel- 
lowish-brown color, resembling rose-wood, Im- 
ported from Brazil ; a cabinet-wood. Ogihie. 

CAN'-nOOK (-huk), n. A cord with a hook at 
each end, used for hoisting barrels, Weale. 

CJj\r'l-CAy n. A spice from Cuba; a kind of 
cinnamon, having the taste of the clove. Crabb. 

U-Ljd, n. [L. dim. of canis, a dog.] 
(Astron.) Sirius, or the dog-star. Booth, 

CA-NIc'U-LAR, a. Belonging to the dog-star or 
to dog-days. 

Canicular days, a certain num^'^r day«. usually 
called dog-days, preceding and !. ■!•<«• i ir ih** heliacal 
rising of the Canicula, or dog-star, in tne morning, 
during which the heat is usually the greatest. They 
are reckoned about 40, and .u»' di)wii in the alma- 
nacs as beginning on the 3d day of July, and ending 
on the 11th of August. Braude . — Canuular year, the 
ancient solar year of the Egyptians, which w'as com- 
puted from one holiacal rising of the cauicula to 
another. Braude, 


1, To become corrupt or malignant <'*Thls 

ingrate and canlered Ilolingbroke.” Shak. 

2. To decay by corrosion. 

Silvering will canker more than gilding. Bacon. 

;; cAn'k BR, ? . a, l. To corrupt or corrode. " Your 
gold and silver is eanlered.^^ Jatnes v. 3. 

2. To infect ; to pollute. 

An estate can7jc; eti with the acquisitions of rapine and 
exaeiion. Addu^on, 


I 0 CAN'KBR-BIT, a, 
i venomed tooth. 


CAN'I-CULE, n, jX. caiiicula,'] 
figuratively, the dog-days. 


The dog-star ; 


Bitten by a cankered or en- 
Shak. 

cAn'kbr-bl66m, 

CAN'KEE-BLOS'SOM, 1 


71. 1. The fiower or blos- 
som of the dog-rose. 
The can kerdiloomi have full ns deep a (is'e 
As the perfumed tincture of the roses. Shab, 

2. Any thing that corrodes or devours like a 
canker. “ Juggler ! you canker-blossom,*" Shah. 

II CAN'KBRED (kdng'kerd), p, a. Venomous ; en- 
venomed ; malignant ; crabbed ; cankery. 

Therein a cankered, crabbed carle does dwell. Speiise/'. 

{} cAN'K^BED-LY, fldf. Crossly; adversely. 

II CAN'K^IR-FLY, n. A fly that injures fruit. 

Walton. 

II C.AN'KEB-LfKE, a. Destructive, as canker ; 
cankerous. Mir. for Mag. 

II CAN'K^B-Ofls (kang'ker-Qs), a. Corroding like 
a canker ; cankery. Thompso 7 i, 

IS cAn'KER-RAsh, n. (Med.) A disease of the 
throat; putrid sore throat; Cynayxche maJig- 
7ia. JDimghson. 

II CAn'KEB— WORM (kSng'ker-wiirm'), w. 1. A sort 
of destructive worm, or w orm-insect, mentioned 
in the Old Testament. 

That which the locust hath left hath the canktr-^orm 
eaten. jod i. 4. 


Your depaxtrtre is more afflicting to me than the cnmcule. 

•Addison. 

n. nr.. cdr???>, a dog.l The flor-tri''r ; 

a family of fhg't ’/-;•( a erru'ioVou- ru*.*.* I a. 
including tha d'-g, «bo in, I'-e wd.', and ii'i‘ 
jackal. Baird. 

CA-NiNE' [k?i-nln', S. W. P. J. B. F. Ja. K. Sm. 
'Wb. ; kan'in, Scott, Bees'], a. [L. canmtis, from 
cams, a dog ; Fr. canine.] Relating to, or hav- 
ing the properties of, a dog. Addiso 7 i, 

Canine teeth, the pointed, and often long, teeth, which 
are next to the incisors.— Canine appetite, an insatia- 
ble desire oi food; voracity. — Canine letter, the let- 
ter R. [“ R IS the dog’s letter and hurreth in the 
sound.” B, Jonson.] 

CAN'ING, 71, The act of beating with a cane. 

cA*J\riS, n . ; pi. oa’nS:^. [L.] (Zoul.) A genus 
of quadrupeds ; the dog. Brands. 

Canis Major, [L., the greater dog.] (Astron.) a con- 
stellation in tiie southern hemisphere, and under the 
feet of Orion, — Canis Minor, [L. the lesser dog.] a 
constellation in the northern hemisphere, just below 
Gemini. 

cAn'IS-TER, w. [Gr. Kdvatrrpovi L. canistrtm; 
Sp. canasta ; Fr, canastre,] 

1. A basket made of osiers ; a small basket. 

White hlies in full canisters they bring. Dryden. 

2. A small vessel for holding tea, &c. Joh7ison, 


2. The laiva of an msp^*t ; r nr 

worm, with ten legs, very ici ic i w ’ . iin 
kinds of trees, as the apple-tree and the elm ; 
Anisopteiyjp ; — called also spaiirW07*m, looper, 
and geometer. Harms. 

II cAn'KER-Y (k&ng'ker-^), a. Rusty ; cankered. 

The ink . . . brown and cankery}* Wogan. 

cAm^MA, n. 1. (Zool.) A species of antelope 
from Africa. P, Cyc. 

2. [See Cane.] (Boi.) A genus of evergreen 
herbaceous plants ; the cane. Loudon, 

cAN'NA-BINE, a. [Gr. Kawn^ivos ^ ; L. cannabi-> 
71US ; ' cannabis, hemp.] Relating to hemp ; 
hempen, [r,] Bailey, 

CAM^Jf^-BlS, n, [Ti., from Gr, Kdvva^ts, hemp.] 
(Bot.) A genus of plants ; hemp. Loudon. 

CAn'NBL-OOAL, 7t. [Perhaps candle-coctl, from 
the flame with which it burns. Brands.] A hard, 
bituminous coal which bums with a bright 
flame ; -^called also caniaUcoal and candle^coal. 
— See Canal-coal. Brands, 

cAN'NB-GUfN, 71, A white cotton cloth brought 
from the East Indies. Crabb, 

CAN'NI-BAL, 71.^ [Probably a corruption of Car^ 
ibal, from Caribes, the name of the people who 
were first known to have been in the habit of eat- 
ing human flesh.] One who eats human flesh. 


CAN'JS-TER-SHdT', «. A charge for cannon 
consisting of bullets, pieces of iron, &c., en- 
closed in a circular case ; case-shot. Campbell, 


Of the carfuihah, that each other eat. 

The anthropophagi. Shah, 

ifo p f,* ••vinr>.Aoi'in(r FnvaffOR. oame 

firs, i.r' ' I t .1 ^ I ,• ' !■<■ ■< > ■ I'll* we-ni" wo.id 

oft' I I iii:l ill I -> I . I'l . ii*- Jrenjcn, 


II cAn'KBR (kang'k^r), w. [L, cattcer \At,canc'hero\ 
Sp. ca7}cer\Fx.cha7ficre.—A.S. ccmcere, or canc7'e, 
** Canker is ccf^ncer differently written ; and, so 
written, much more variously applied.” Rich- 
ardson,] 

1. An eating or corroding hum or; — especial- 
ly applied to corroding ulcers in the mouth. 

And henl the inveterate canker of one wound 
By making many. Skak, 

2. (Hort,') A disease in trees. Evelyn, 

3. (FarrieTry.) A disease in horses’ feet. 

Farm, Eiicy. 

4. Any thing that corrupts or consumes. 

Tt is the ranker and ruin of many men’a estate® which 
breeds a piib’ic po\ ortv Bacon, 

6, A kind of wild rose ; the dog-rose. 

And plant this thorn, this canker. BoUngbroke. 

e. A caterpillar. [Local, Eng.] HalliweU. 

II cAN'KER (k&ng'k^r, 82), v. n, \i, CANEBRBD ; 
pp. CANKERING, CANKERED.] 


cAn'NJ-BAL, a. Relating to cannibalism. Bu7'ke. 

cAN'NI-BAL-I^M, n. The practice of eating hu- 
man flesh by men ; anthropophagy. Burke, 

cAn'NI-BAL-LY, (kd,. In the manner of a can" 
nibal. “ Carinihally given.” Shah. 

cAN'Ni-Pj5R§, n, pi. See Callipers. Mortim&r. 

CAN'NON, 7%, sing. Sc pi, [Gr, sAvva ; L, ca7ina, 
a roed, a tube ; It. can7\07xe ; Sp, ca7X07% ; Fr. 
canont] 

1. A military engine for projecting balls, &e., 

by gunpowder ; a ^eat gun. B7'ande. 

2. (Mech.) A hollow cylinder through w^hich 
a revolving shaft passes, as the prolonged eye 
of a wheel when bored to fit a spindle or shaft 
on which it is intended to work loosely. Ogilme, 

CAN-NQN-AX)B', n. An attack by a continued 
discharge of cannon ; as, ** The town was ex- 

I posed to a heavy cannonade.** 
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CIN-NQN-ADE', V. a. [L ca2?NO^A»e1> ; pp, 
cannonading, cannonaded.] To batter or 
attack 'vvith cannon or ^-eat guns ; as, ** To 
cannonade a fortification.” 

CAN-NQN-ADE', V, 71, To discharge cannon or 
large 'guns. 

Both armies cannonaded all the cnsaing day. Tatler. 

cAN'NON-BAlL, 71 . A ball to be shot from a 
cannon. -P* 

CAN'NON-BONE, n. {Farriery,') The sinfge met- 
atarsal bone of the horse. Brantie, 

cAn'NON— BtyL'L^T, 7U Same as Cannon-ball. 

cAN-NON-EER^ P [Fr. canonnier^ An en- 

CAN-NON-IER^ > gineer who manages cannon. 
“ A most excellent cannoiieer,*^ Say ward. 

CAN-NON-EER', V, a. To cannonade. [».] Burke. 

t CAN'NpN-lNG, 71 . The noise as of a cannon. 
“ The loud cannoning of thunderbolts.” Brewer . 

CAN'NON-MET'AL, n. An alloy of copper with 
eight or ten per cent, of tin ; bronze. Ogilvie. 

CAN'NON--Pr66f, a. Proof against, or safe 
fr om ,* cannon-shot. 

CAN'NQN-SriOT, n. 1. A cannon-ball. 

2. Tlie distance to which a cannon will throw 
a ball ; as, “ To be within eannon-shotJ' 

CAN 'NOT, 7). 71. To be unable. 

Tina word is compounded of can and votj winch 
are united by the common and best usage j though it 
would be more analosiical to write them separately, 
as cawst 7tot and could not are never united. “ Cannot 
sometinies expresses, not actual, but moral or condi- 
tional impossibility. Thus the angel said to I^ot, ‘ I 
cannot do any thing till thou come hitlior’; that is, 
I cannot, witliout disobeying him that sent me.” T. 
K. .StinioldL 

cJjv ft. [L., a small reed.] ^urgf'y.) 

A metallic tube used by surgeons. Dunglison. 

CAN'Ny-LAR, a. [L. canmila, a small reed.] 
Hollow, like a bamboo or tube. Smart. 

CAn'NY, a. A Scotch word, used in various senses, 
as cautious* prudent, artful, wary, frugal, gen- 
tle, safe, easy, fortunate, worthy, good, neat, 
pretty. — It is applied to persons or things hav- 
ing pleasing or useful qualities. Jamieson. 

CA-n6e' (ka-na'), n. [Perhaps Gr. Kdum, a reed ; 
!L. a reed, and a small vessel. Pliny,” 

says Richarchon^ ** records of Indian reeds or 
canes that ‘ they be of such length, that between 
every joint they will yield sufficient to make 
boats.* ” — “ The word canoe or cannoe is origi- 
nally an Indian word; and if so* then all deii- 
vation from Gr. or L. ceases.” Letnon. — 
Thomsott gives L- ormna, but says that the 
word wns used for a small boat by the natives 
of St. Salvador when Columbus arrived there. 
It. ca7ioa, or canoe ; Sp. canoa ; Fr. ca^iot.] 

1, An Indian boat made of baik, of skins, or 

of a hollowed tree. Browne, 

2. A small boat impelled by a paddle. 

cAn'QN, n. [Gr. Kavdtv, a straight rod or rule ; 
Kdvva, a reect ; L, canon ; It. canone ; Sp. ^ Fr. 
camru — A* S. carton^ 

1. A rule or law, especially in ecclesiastical 
matters. 

His bnoTc* nre almoat tlie very canon to Judge both dortrine 
and discipline by, f/noKrr. 

2. The received books of the Holy Scriptures. 

Canon denotes tlioao books of Scripturo which sure received 
os inspired, to distinguish them from either promo, apocry- 
phal, or disputed books, 

3. A dignitary in a cathedral or collegiate 
church. 

CdMooh^ SO cnllc.l from their havinff their shares out of n 
common block, canon among the Koinans signifying a certain 
payment. .^tiUbiuflvct. 

4. The catalogue of saints acknowledged by 

the Koman Catholic church. JUchardson. 

6. {Mus.) A composition* in two or more 
parts, in which the voices enter one after an- 
other and repeat the same theme, note by note, 
so as to form a perpetual fugue. l>tdghU 

6. (Surg.) An instrument to sew up wounds. 

V . (PHnting.) A large sort of type. Johnson. 

8- (jParWery-) The shank of a horse. Crahh* 

Syn.— See Clergyman, 


Regular canon^ ( Catk. Church') a canon confined to 
his own monastery. — Secular canon, one living 
hgious life, but mixing inoie or less W'lth the world. 

The word canon . . . which is a Greek word, 
means propeily a rule, fiist the measuring rule or 
line of the carpenter j and then tiguiatively any meas- 
ure or rule by which we ny other things ; and, m its 
crowning use, the Holy ?« regulatice 

of life and doctrine in t.-i - 

CAN 'QN— BIT, 71. That part of the bit which is 
let into the horse’s mouth. Spenser. 

CAN'ON-jaSS, 71. [Low L. caiionissa.] A woman 
possessed of a prebend. Aylijfe. 

CA-n6n'1C, ) 2.. According to the canon ; 

CA-NON'J-CAL, ) belonging to, or included m, the 
canon. “ Those caTWfucal Scriptures.” Raleigh. 

2. Regular ; stated; as, “ Canonical Jaouxs.” 

3. Spiritual ; ecclesiastical. “ Canonical obe- 
dience.” Ayliffe. 

Canonical books, the received books of Holy Sciip- 
ture, called the sacred canon. --‘Canonical hours, stated 
times of the day set apart, more especially by the 
Catholic Church, for devotional purposes. In Eiig- 

' land, the canonical lioins are from eight to twelve 
o’clock in the forenoon, before or after whicli the cer- 
emony of marriage cannot be legally perfoimcd in 
any parith church. Brandc. 

CA-NdN'{-CAL-LY, ad. In a canonical manner. 

CA-NON'I-CAL-NfiSS, 7i. The quality of being 
canonical canonicity. Buniet. 

CA-n6n'I-CAL§, 71. pi. The full dress of a cler- 
*gyman. Todd. 

C.A-N6N'I-CATE, The office of a canon t can- 
onry. Bermgto7i. 

CAN-ON-i^'l-TY, n. The quality of being canon- 
ical; canonicalness. Ec. Rev, 

CAN'QN-IST, n. A man versed in the canon law, 

cAN-ON-1S'TJC, a. Belonging to a canonist. 
“Tliis canonistic exposition.” Milton. 

CAn-QN-I-ZA'TIQN, n, 1. The act of canonizing 
or placing in tho catalogue of saints. Addison. 

2. The state of being canonized. Brctint. 

OAN'QN-iZE, V. a. [Gh:. Kavovl^o), to establish ; 
It, cmonis»are \ Fr. canmism*.] li. o.\nonizep ; 
pp, CANONIZING, CANONIZED.] To cnroU in 
the canon as a saint; to declaxe a saint. 

Tii 70 yaars aher Becket woa canonised. Chcdniera. 

cAn'QN-IZ-^JR, «. One who canonizes. 

cAn'QN-lAw, n. A collection of ecclesiastical 
laws for the regulation of the Church of Home, 
consisting chiefly of ordinances of councils, and 
of the decrees and bulls of the popes. SamiHon. 

cAn'^N-LAw-'Y^R, 71, One versed in the canon 
law. B. Jonso7\. 

cAN'QN-RY, ? Office of a canon; a benefice 

CAN'QN-SHIP, ) in some cathedral or collegiate 
church ; canonicate. Ayliffe. 

cAn'ON-WISE, a. Versed in the canon law. 
** CanoH’-wise prelate.” Milton. 

CJi-iN'b ' PUS, n. [LowL.] 1. An Egyptian jar 
used for keeping water cool. P. Cyc. 

2. {Astron.) A large star in the sou^-hern 

constellation Argo Navis. Hind. 

3. {Ent.) A genus of hemipterous insects. 

OAN'Q-PY, 71. [Gr. Kai'onrf'iov, a bed or couch 
with a 'curtain to keep out insects; Kutrurj^, 
K(6vo7fo9, a gnat ; Fr. canape.] 

X, A covering of state over a throne or a bed ; 
a covering over the head. 

Kolofbrnci rcatrd upon hife lx*d wwlpr a ranoi»f. Judith. 

My footstool earth, iny rratoin/ the Kkie^. 

2. (Arch,) A projecting moulding that sur- 
rounds the head of a Gothic arch, niche, or win- 
dow. Wealc, 

CAN'O-PY, V. a. p, CANOPIED ; pp. CANOPYING, 
CANOPIED.] To cover with a canopy, or as 
with a canopy ; to overspread. 


CANT, 71. [L. cantus, a song ; Old Fr. cant ; Fr. 

cha7it : — Gael. ^ Ir. "'‘■"irurErc."' 


w hin- 
l -Ml' 'ch ; 
i.^ .11 11. by 


I sat me down to vateb. upon a bank 
With Ivy canopied. 


mton. 


OA-NO'ROVB (12B), a, [X^. canorus ? Fr. catwre.] 
Musical ; tuneful ; sonorous. “ Birds that are 
most canorom.** Brotme, 

0.^-N5'R0ys-Nfi£?S, n. Musicatness. Scott. 


1. A mai'i ; 

ing or .1 ^ ‘i} : 

pretension without 
language and air. 

rni.n. /.ff"* o"''* V..», I «,'>>.■' ■ '.’'i, I -»-■ ' r' 

; . ' . , ’ > ,1 • ( . ? . ■ l . , . < 

2. The dialect of a sect, class, or piofes&ion. 

I write not In the proper terms of navigation, land service, 

or in the cant ot Miy pi ofession. yden. 

3. Barbarous jargon ; slang. JoJmson. 

4. The act of crying out things for sale ; an 
auction. 

Numbers of these tenants are now offering to sell thojr 
leases by cant. Swift, 

CANT, n. [But. kani, a corner.] 

1. t An angle ; a corner. 

The pnncipal person in the temple was Peace; she was 
placed aloft in a cant. B. Jonson. 

2. A sudden impulse given to a thing resting 
on an edge or corner ; a jerk ; a throw ; a turn ; 
as, “ To give a cant to a piece of timber.” 

3. (Xaut.) A piece of wood laid on deck for 

the support of a bulkhead. Branch. 

cAnt, r. n. [i. canted ; pp. canting, rwirp ] 

1. To talk in a jargon, or with airt-ft.iiioii ; to 
speak in a whining or anected manner. 

Men cant about matena and forma , ... or dioas up Ig- 
norance in wordh of bulk or sound. GlanviUe* 

2. To play the hjpocrite ; to dissemble. 

CANT, r. a. 1. To sell by auction. ‘‘Then emit 
their land to the highest bidder.” Sici ft, 

2. To bid upon any thing offered at auction. 

Two monks were outvying cueli other in cantina the price 
of an abbey. Swift. 

3. To toss ; to jerk ; to upset : — to raise on 

the edge or corner. Fo7’hv, 

4. ( Naui.) To turn over or round. Branae. 

5. (Carp.) To cut off, as the angle of a square, 

beam, pier, &c. Fra7icu. 

Canted column, {Arch.) a column polygonal in sec- 
tion. Francis, 

cAnT, a. Vulgar; inelegant; affected; habitu- 
ally or improperly used ; — applied to language. 

The nflTcctation of some ’"t' " '*•' '' nnd mul- 
tiply cwit woirU is the mo s I ■.!. '.I «n,\ lan- 
guage. Sin/t. 

There is such a thing ns a peeuTiar word or phrusi* {'leav- 
ing, as it woie, to the mi'imiry of the wiiter or hpi'iiker, und 
prchouting itM'h* to lus utleuince ut i i When wo 
obicive this, we call it a cant word, o» ■ i .. o »i i*alrp. 

CAN-tAb', 71. Colloquial for Caniahj'igian. Stnm'i, 

CAJT’TAB^f-LE, ad. [It,] In a singing manner, 
as a song. Smart. 

CAN-T.A'BRT-AN, a. (Geog.) Belonging to Can- 
tabria, in Spain. P. (\t/r. 

cAn-T/V-BRI^'i-AN, a. Hclating to Cambridge, 
or to its university. Qa. Hex:, 

CAN-T.A-BRTG’i-AN, n. [Low’ I^. Oaoxfahriqia, 
Cambridge.] A man or scholar of Ciunbridge ; 
— often abbreviated to Cantab. Wakefield. 

CAN'Ti\-LlV-yR, CAN'Ty-LlV-yil, or CAN'TJ- 
Llv-eii, 71. fcJeo Cantilever. 

CAN'Ti\-l6t 7PK, n. A small fine species of musk- 
melon, globular, ribbed, and of pale green or 
yellow color, XAndky. 

CAN-TAN'K5R-Ot]B* G. Vile in a high degree; 
venomous ; perverse ; contentious ; — written 
also cotita7ikero7is. Goldsmith, 

cAN'tAR, } fz, [Xt. ^ Sp. cafttaro.] 

agJV’^TA'Rbf ) X. A weight in Italy* Egypt* 
the Levant, and India, (liffering in* diflerent 
parts. At Genoa and I^eghorn it consists of 
IdO pounds. OyilHe. 

2, A liquid measure, at AUcant* in &ipain* of 
throe gallons. Ogilvie. 

or [kan-ta'ta, S. W. 

P. J. B. Sm. O . ; Ja. JRr.], «. [It.] 

(Mus.) A poem set to music, or a song inter- 
mixed with recitative; a combination, either 
lyrical or dramatical, of recitations, airs, cho- 
ruses, Ac- I}wight. 

t 0AN-TA'TI9N, 7^. [L, music, song.] 

The act of singing, (kmkertm. 

cAn'TA-T^-RY* a. Containing cant or affect^' 
tion ; whining ; canting, [a.j Dr. S. Miller. 
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CAPABLE 


Cjjf-T.^-TRPCE (-tiS'che), n. [It.] (Mits.) A ! f cAN'TIOX (kan'shun), Song; Terscs. 

female vocalist. CAN'TLE (kan'tl), n. [Dut. Aa«f, a corner ; Fr. 

CAN-TEEN^7^. [It. .Sr Sp. cfl«#e7?rz.] a fragment.] 


CAN'TLE (kan'tl), n. [Dut. kantj a corner ; Fr. 
^ a fragment.] 

1. A small tin or circular wooden vessel for Afr.^r^''r.* r *iortion ; apiece. Shnk. 

holding liquor, canied by soldier*;, or a chest, 2*. The u: ■‘t •'.' *. 1:11 part of a saddle behind, 
used by ofheers, for cnlinaiy utensils, Ac. —written also canteL Loudon, 

2. A kind of sutlnig house kept in garrisons ^ ^ . T^ t 

for the convenience of troops. Campbell, CAN'TLE (kS.n'tl), r. a. Tocutin pieces. 

kN'T^h,7i.^ 1. A : n Skelton, CANT'L^T, Apiece; a fragment. 


CAN'TF.L, 1. A : n Skelton, CANT'L^T, A picc 

2. Ihe hind“boi^ (. .i <i j cantle. Huge of his bi 

CAN'TJS-LEUP, n. Same as Cantaloupe. Loudon, CAN'TO, 71 . ; pi. cIn't 

CAN'T?R, «. 1. One who cants; a hypocrite. °The*^^so 

“ Presumption . . . which some spiritual ccuiten vocal n-irt ** — used ii 

affect.” Bp,Gaude 7 i, vocal part , — used u 

2. [Corrupted from Canterhwy^ foimerly ap- tq^fer-MO, n, 

plied to a sloiv gallop, in allusion to the easy plain, slow, unf 

pace with 'which Chaucer’s pilgiims pursued g^rly Christian chui 

their way to this village- A^'circs.] An easy gal- subiect song in figun 

lop of a horse. Xay'es, 

CAN'T15R, r. 71. li, CANTERED ; P2^* CANTERING, bJ 

CANTERED.] To gallop easily or gently. “The ®P* ’ ?< 

horse cantei-s m fine style.” Torfr.. 1- 1^" 

CAN'T^R-BUR-r (-bei-e), M. A piece of fumi- game is the case « 

ture ; a stand ivith divisions in it to receive port- cantons m Arabia, 

folios, books, loose sheets, letters, &c. S7nar't, 3. A geographical 


CAN'TER-BUR-Y-^^^-t^?* A very oina- ’ 

mental border flower with large blue or white / rL,. a 

flowers; Campanula 7nedhi7n, Loudo7i, v .• + 

^ clii ibion at t 

CAN'TeR-BUR-y-GAL’LOP (kin'ter-bSr-re-gdl'- shield, 

lup), 71 , The gallop of a horse, commonly 
called a CG?iifer ; — said to he derived from the TON, v. a, 

pilgrims riding to Canterbury on easy ambling cewtonner 

horses. Jokiison. 1- lo dirid. 


CANT'L^T, 71, A piece ; a fragment. 

Huge eaiUlcts of his buckler strew the ground. Dryden, , 

CAN 'TO, 71 . ; pi. clN'To§. [It.] 

1 . A part or section of a poem. 

2. The soprano voice ; the highest 
vocal part ; — used in choral music. Moore. 

cA’j\r'T6-FEi2-Jtf5, n, [It., Jirm sonff.\ {Mus.) 
The plain, slow, unflgured vocal music of the 
early Christian church; the plain chant; the 
subject song in figurate compositions. jrar?ie?\ 

CAN'TON, ? 2 . [It. cer7ifonef an angle or comer; 
Sp. ^*Fr. cajiton ; Dut. kant^ a comer ] 

1. ‘a small parcel or division of land. Davies, 

2 . A small community, or clan. 

The same is the case of rovers by land; such are some 
cantons in Arabia. Bacon. 

3 . A geographical or political division of a 

country ; as, “ A canton of Swit- r--y 

zetW.” W 

4 . (Her.) A square or separate * * • I j_i 4 

division at the corner of the , _ \s 

shield. Ci'ahh, | = i 1 '7 


AN'TON, V. a. [Sp. aca7itonar\ 
Fr. cemtonner^ 

1. To dhide into little parts. 


'•’I'* +n >’* T", and cmifon his 

CAN'T 15 B-B UR- Y—T ALE, n. Any fabulous nar- tr» ■ .1 Locke, 

rative*; — adopted from the Caiiterbur}/ Tales 2. [Mil.) To distribute into small companies, 

Chaucer. Todd. as soldiers, for convenience of subsistence. 

CAN-THAr'A-dInE, n. (Chem,') The active prin- Cantoned hiulthnir^ {Arch.) a building whose angles 
/iinlA n*? Tt TinsspssGs fixtrsniolv ddGrjic*il wifii coluinns, pildstcrs^ rustic fjuoins, 

powerful Teaicatin^ properties, produoiff swell- « »“y wX. - Smss.’^T^riSum^s 

ing and acute pain, if any part of the body is placed at the angles of a square pier. &c., for support- 

exposed to its vapors. MegnauU. jj^g groined arches. Francis* 

;t.; pi. cXTf-TuXR^f^DM;?. [L., cAn'TON-AL, a. Relating to a canton. Fhr. J?ctJ. 
from Gr. /<4i^0ab<5.] (E7it,) A beetle which con- ^ ’ J _ , . . ^ 

tains an acrid blistering fluid ; the Spanish fly ; CAN TQN-IZE, y, a. To parcel out into cantons 
— used as a vesicatory. Hams. or small divisions. Davies, 

CANT'— HOOK (-Uaic), n. A wooden lever with cAN'TQN-MSnT [kan'fon-mSnt, Ja. S771, Wb,; 


are adorned with columns, pilasters, rustic quoins, 
or any thing that projects beyond the general suiface 
of the walls.*— Cttwtimfd co/wm«a, (Arch.) columns 
placed at the angles of a square pier. &c., for support- 
ing groined arches. Francis* 

cAn'TON-AL, a. Relating to a canton. For. Rev, 


an iron hook at the end, used for turning or 
moving heavy articles of merchandise. Bartlett. 

CAJ^’THUSy 71 . [L., from Gr. /fdvOoy.] (ATiat.) 
The corner of the eye where the upper and un- 
der eyelids meet. Quincy. 

CAn'T 1-CA, or CAN'T1-C<3t, w. 1. A dancing 
assembly. Denton, 

2. A noisy conversation, 
jg®* An Indian word, used in New York. Bartlett, 


fcan-ten'ui^nt, iT.], w. [Fr. m7iton7ie7nc7it,] (Mil.) 
A portion of a town or village assigned to a 
body of troops ; quarters for a body of troops. 

There were no cities, no towns, no places of cantonment 
for soldiers. Bxake. 

CAN-TddN', n. A kind of fustian with a fine 
cord visible on one side. 7F. Bncy, 

cAN'TRED (kan'terd), n. A district ; a bundled ; 
— a term used in Wales and Ireland. Davies, 


1. A song. •* ivioses m ms canficses. loacon. 

2. pi. The Song of Solomon, one of the 
books of the Old Testament. 

3. A division of a poem ; a canto. 

The end whereof and dangerous event 

Shall for another canticle be spaxed. Spenser. 


Shall for another cawUoZe be spaxed. Spenser. The tuneful page with speaking picture charm. Mason. 

oAN-TI-LA'TIQN, n. [L.oantillOi cantillatusj to 2. The sails of a ship. “ The master corn- 

sing*] Recitation with musical cadence- Ogilme. manded to set all the canvas. Sidney. 

cAN'TI-LATE, V. a. To recite musically. Smart. cAn'VAS, a. Made of canvas ; noting a coarse 

y , - , ^ r-o V VI r ^ linen cloth of hemp or flax for sails. Jodrell. 

n X Tvr/nr*T_r W-ViTR « rProhn mv from 'S^sSSSSBOls^ * 


It. canavacdo ; Fr. canevas.-^Du.t. kanafas."] 

1. A coarse, unbleached cloth, of h'emp or 
flax, for sails, tents, and other purposes. 

Bid silent Poetry the canvas warm, 

The tuneful page with epcaking jiicturc charm. Mason. 

2. The sails of a ship. “ The master com- 
manded to set all the canvas.’* Sidney. 


CAN'TI-LE-V^R, ». [Probably from 
canterh lahrvm^ the lip of a rafter. 
Bra 7 ide.'\ {Arch.) A bracket, or 
projecting piece of wood, stone, or 
iron, which supports a cornice, 
moulding, balcony, &c. : — also 
written eantaliver^ canteUv&Ty and 
canUliver. 

C Ant' ING, p. a. Dsing affectation ; 
whining ; hypocritical. 



whining ; hypocritical. 

For shame, denr fi*icnd. renounce thia cantinfj strain. 
vVlnit M ouldht thou have n good great man obtain’ Coleridge, 

Cantinff arm^^ (Her.) coats of arms bearing rebuses ; 
-^tJius the Butlers of Ireland are designated by three 


cAn'VAS-bAcK, n. {OrTiith.) A duck that fre- 
quents the Delaware and Chesapeake Bays, and 
the neighboring waters ; Fulifula valisneriana ; 
— much esteemed for its dehcate flesh, and so 
named from the color of its plumage. Attdttbon. 

CAn'VAS-CLIMB'IIR (-kllm'er), n. One who 
climbs a mast to furl or unfurl the canvas. Shak. 

cAn'VASS, V. a. [Fr. canavasser^ to beat hemp.l 
[i, CANVASSED ; pp. CANVASSING, CANVASSED.] 


-^tJius the Butlers of Ireland are designated by three possible miigen 

capered cups ; tlie Calls, by three trumpets. hmer. 2. To debati 

CANT' 1 NG-I 4 y, ad. In a canting manner. c^vasssd ti 

V . '2 rr,, ^ ^ 3. To soUcil 

CAnT'ING-N^SS, n. The quality of being cant- 
ing. SheHda7i. cAn'VASS, v. «. 


[i, CANVASSED ; pp, CANVASSING, CANVASSED.] 

1. To sift; to examine; to scrutinize. 

I have made careful search, and canvassed the matter with 
all possible diligence. Woodward, 

2. To debate ; to discuss ; to agita'Je. 

They ewnvassed the matter one way and t’ other. JtF^rtmge. 

3. To solicit votes from ; to bespeak. 


f The crime of ran? o- for church rrefeti 

E ment is, by the cam >a u» , i a'l* d •‘.uimiiV. Ayhjpt, 

; cAn'VASS, 71. 1. An examination or sifting”, as 
' of the opinions of voters previous to an election. 

I 2. Solicitation of votes. “ No previon*? can- 
! t'ffs.s w'as made for me.” Bm'ke. 

! 3. Consideiation by debate ; discussion. 

I I deem It worthy the catLtcu^^ and discussion of sober and 
considerate men. Moie. 

CAN’VASS-pE, 71, One who canvasses; one who 
solicits votes. Burke. 

CAN' VASS-iNG, p. a. Sifting : — soliciting. 

CA'NY, a, 1, Full of canes. Johitson. 

2.* Made or consisting of cancs. “ Their caTijI 
'wagons light.” MilCofU 

CAN'YON, 71. [Sp. canon, a tube.] A narro-w, 
tunnel-like pass.nge for a stream of water be- 
t’vveen high precipitous banks. Bartlett. 

CAJ^-zd 'A^E. 71, [It.] (*!/>«.) A kind of lyric 

*poem ; a song or'air in two or moic parts, -with 
passages of fugue and imitation. Moo7'e. 

CAN-ZO-NET', n. [It. canzo?ietta.'] (Mus.) A 

little song : — a composition of some length for 

a single voice. Dwight. 

CAOUTCHOUC (kO'chdk) rk6'chflk, K. Sm. ; kgi- 

dt'cliuk, Cr-aigl, 7u [Indian eachucu?^ 

1. {Chem.) A useful resinous substance com- 
posed of carbon and hydrogen, also called gum- 
elastic and hidia 7-uhher, and obtained from the 
milky juice of several trees -udneh grow in the 
East Indies and in South America. It is of a 
whitish color, till blackened by smoke, inflam- 
mable, fusible, impervious to air and water, and 
exceedingly elastic. 

2. {Mm.) A substance found in Derbyshire, 
England, in soft flexible masses. Hamilton^ 

Vulcanized India rtibher, a compound of caoutcliouo 
and sulphur, mamifactiircd by various processes into 
a very gieat variety of useful articles. 

CAOUTOHINE (kb'cMn), w. {Chem,) Same as 
CAOUTcnouciNB. Ogihie. 

CAOUTCriOUCINE (k6'cliu-sin), n. {Chem.)^ An 
inflammable, light, volatile, oily liquid, obtained 
from caoutchouc, by distillation. Brande. 

cAp, n, [L. caput^ the head.— "W*. cap.— A.. S. 
cccppc, or cappa ; It. cappa ; Sp. capa ; Fr. capped 

1. A covering for the head. 

2. The ensign of some dignity, as that of a 
cardinal. 

If once he came to be a cardinal. 

He ’d make his cap coequal with, the crown. Snak, 

3. That which is the highest; the top. 

Thou art the cap of all the fools alive. ShaJc, 

4. A kind of vessel made like a cap. Wilkms, 

6. t The act of uncovering the head in token 

of respect. 

They more and less came in with cap and knee. Shak. 

6. {Arch.) The uppermost part, or that which 
cro'wns the whole ; as, “ The cap of a window.” 

Cap of a cannon, (Md,) a piece of lead or zinc laid 
over the touch-hole, to preserve the priming — Cap 
of maintenance, one of the regalia carried before the 
king at a coronation. — To set one^s cap for, to try to 
win the favorable regard of a person with a view 
to matrimony, [Colloquial.] 

cAp, V. a. [L CAPPED ; pp. capping, capped,] 

1. To cover, as with a cap. 

The bones are caitped with a smootli cartilaginous suIh 
Btance. Berhanu 

2. To deprive of the cap. “As hoys some- 
times used to cap one another.” Spe7iser. 

3. To complete ; to finish ; to crown ; aSf 
“ To cap the whole.” 

4. To excel; to surpass; as, ‘*To cap all.” 

To cap verses, to name verses alternately beginning 

with a particular letter. I HI cap verses witli lum 
to the end of the chapter.” Dryden. — To cap texts, 
to name texts in opposition or emulation. — To cap 
the climax, to surpass every thing. 

cAp, V. n. To uncover the head in token of re- 
spect. 

Three great ones of the city 
Oft capped to him. Shak. 


To solicit votes ; to seek. 


cA-PA-bIL'I-TY, n. The state of being capable 
capacity; capableness; ability. 

cA'PA-BLB (lt£'pgi-bl), a. [L. capio, to take ; Fr. 
capable,'] 
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CAPITOLINE 


CAPABLENESS 

1. HaTing capacity ; capacious ; adapted. 

So imicli of that space as is equal to, or capable to receire, 
a. body. hocLe, 

2. Endowed with intellectual power; of suit- 
able qualifications ; intelligent ; able. ^ 

3. Susceptible. “ Capable of pain.” Prior. 

Syn.— See Able. 

CA'PA-BLE-NESSj The state of being capable. 

CA-Pig'l-FV’, a. To qualify, [ii.] Barrow. 

CA-PA'CIOUS (ka-pS'slius), a. [L. capax^ copa- 
; Sp. eapa.z.'] Having capacity ; enibracing 
much; compieneusive ; capable; ample; spa- 
cious; wide; large; extensive. 

Syn. — See Ample, Comprehensive. 

CA-PA'CIOTJS-LY (kgt-pa'alius-l?), ad. In a capa- 
cious manner. 

CA-PA'CIOUS-NESS, n. State of being capacious. 

Syn.— See Capacity. 

OA-PA^'T-TATB, V. a. [i. CAPACITATED; pp. 
bAP\.ciT\.TiNO, CAPACITATED.] To make capa- 
ble; to qualify. “ Endued with arts of life to 
capacitate them for conversation.” Tatler. 

CA-PAc-T-T ACTION, n. Act of making cap^able ; 
qualification, [ii.] Todd. 

CA-PAg'i-TY (k|i-pas'e-t§), n. [L. capacitaa ; It. 
capacita ; »Sp. capacidad ; Er. capacite,'] 

1. State of being capable or capacious ; pow- 
er of holding; capaciousness; room or space 
measured by solid contents ; as, “ The capacity 
of any vessel.” 

2. Mental power or ability ; talent ; as, “ He 
has capacity to excel in his profession.” 

3. State ; condition ; character. 

■you dosirc my thoughts as a fnend, and not as a member 
of Parliamont, they arc the same in both (Hiixnutie^ tiicift. 

Capacity fof hrat, (Chem.) the couiinraTive amount 
of heat required to raise a substance through one de- 
gree of temperature ; specific heat. J^ichoL 

Syn.— C^lpacle7/ is the power of acquiring and 
holding; ^a/mczoKs/iats, the power of holding ; — the 
eapadtif of a vessel ; tlie capaciounness of rooms. Ca~ 
pacitif is the gift of nature; ability, of nature and 
education to learn; ability to execute.— 
See Ability, Power. 

CJP-Ji-PlE ' (kdp-?i-pg'), ad. [Fr.l From head 
to foot. ** Armed . . . cap-a-pie.*^ Sha/c. 

CA-PAk'j-SON, n. [Sp. eaparazon ; Fr. capara^ 
p07ir.] An ornamental dress for a horse. 

Impresses quaint, caparisons, and steeds. Milton. 

OA-PAR'I-SON, V. a. [l. CAPARISONED ; pp. CA- 
PARISONINO, CAPARISONED.] To drcss m ca- 
parisons ; to dress pompously. Shak. 

CA-PAr'I-SQNEB (ka-par' 9 -s»nd), p. a. Dressed 
in caparisons. “ Steeds caparisoned with pur- 
ple.’* JOrydeyi. 

cAP -CASE, n. A covered case; a chest. Burton. 

CAPE, ?t. 1. [L. enpift, the head; It. capo\ Fr. 
cap.] A point of land projecting into the sea ; 
a headland. 

"What fVom the cape can you discern at sea? Shak, 

2. [Fr. cape.’] The neck-piece of a cloak or 
Other garment attached to the collar and hang- 
ing upon, the shoulders. Bacon, 

CA'PR,n. take', ca/wo, to take.] (Law.) A 
judicial writ coacerning lands or tenements, 
formerly used in Enjjland, and so termed from 
the emphatic word with which it began. Burrill, 

cAP'^l-hAw, n. (Tch.) A small fish found on the 
coast of Greenland. — See Caplin. Storer. 

LJ,n. [L., a she-fjfoat.] Astar 

of the first magnitude in the left shoulder of 
the constellation Auriga. Brande. 

cAp^EL-LANE, n. [Pr. capelan,] A chaplain; 
the curate of a chapel. Bum. 

CAp'?!b-hfiT, or CA-PfeL'L^IT, n. [Fr. capelet.] 
A swelling on a horse's hock. Crahh. 

OA'PgR, n. 1. [L. caper, a goat; It. caprwla^ 
Fr. eahriole, taiier.] A skipping, leaping, or 
jumping in frolicsome mood, after the manner 
of a goat; a frolic. 

We that are true iovent run tuto stnmge caper#. Shttk. 

2. A Dutch privateer- 

CA'PJglR, n. [Gr. Jj. capparis*. It. ertp- 


pero ; Sp. alcaparra ; Fr. capre ; Dut. kapper ; 
Ger. kaper^ The flower-bud of the caper-bush 
(C'a/y 3 am),much esteemed as a pickle. Loudon. 


CA’P^R, u. n. [i. CAPERED ; pp. capering, ca- 
pered.] To dance, skip, or leap in frolicsome 
mood. " Capering to eye her.** Bhak. 


CA'P^:R-BUSH, n. [See Caper.] (Bot.) A ge- 
nus of shrubs or trees, some of which produce ber- 
ries and others pods; Capparis. Loudon. 


CA-P^IR-CAIL'ZIE, ? (Or 7 iith.') The Scottish 

CA-PJgR-CAr L'Y 5, S name for the mountain cock 
or w’ood-grouse ; the Tetrad urog alius of Lin- 
nieus ; — called also caper cail. Yarrell. 

CA'P^IR— CUT'TING, a. Frolicking. Beau. § FI. 

CA'PJpR-^R, n. One who capers ; a dancer. “ The 
nimble capered' on the cord.** Dryde^i. 

CA'P^;R-ING, n. The act of jumping or skipping 
about. “ A . . . capering like a kid,** Boyle. 

CA'PJJR— TREE, n. Same as CAPER-BUSH.Xowtfoii. 

CAP'J-AI, n. (ZojI.) The capibaxa. Waterhouse. 

CJ'PT-JlS, n. [L., from capio, to take.] (Law^ 
A judicial writ, commanding the sheriff to take 
or arrest the party named in it. Burrill. 

CA'PJ-AS Id RE-SPgJSr-DEJSrfJDUM. [L.,take 
to ansioer.] (Law.) *A WTit, by which actions 
are frequently com’menced, and which com- 
mands the sheriff to arrest a party and hold 
him to answ’cr the plaintiff in court, on a cer- 
tain day. 1 Bim'ilL 

CA-PIB^A-RA, 71. [Sp.] (Zord.) The laigest 

known rodent quadruped ; — sometimes called 
the water-hog. Waterhouse. 

CAP-lL-LA'CEOys (-IS'shus), a. [L. capillaeeus.] 
Same as Capillary. * Jolmso7i. 

cAP-IL-lAirE’ (kdii-jl-ldr*), ». [Fr.] A name 

originally applied to the sinip extracted from 
the plant called maiden-hair, but now applied 
to any simple sirup flavored with orange flow’ers 
or orange-flower water. Bi'unde. 

CA-pIl'LA-MENT, 7%. [L. capillame77tum.] 

1. (Bot.) One of the small threads or hairs in 
the middle of a flower; a filament. Qmncg. 

2. (4nnf.) A pert rrsombling a thread or 
hair. CoptPai/K n(s of the iicnc-..’* Bei'hhy. 

II cAp'IL-LA-R|-NESS, n. The state of being cap- 
illary ; capillarity. tdeott. 

C.AP-IL-LAr'I-TY, The state of being capil- 
lary ; capillariiiess. Cyc. 



II cAP'IL-LA-RY, or CA-PiL'LA-RY 
[kai)*;l-l?i-r 9 , tV. F. Ja. K. S}n. JR.) 
ka-pll’l^-re, S. jP. J. B. C. Braiide], 
a. [L. capiUaris, capiUus, a hair.1 
Hcsombling hairs ; fine, long, and 
slender like a hair ; — applied to the minutest 
ramifications of the arteries and other vessels 
of the body, and also of plants. 

Cajitllarrj attraction i.s the power 
whicli very minute tubes pcis‘^t**!s of 
causing a liquid to nee iii them above 
Its level* it is by this aitrartion 
that water is sucked up lu sugar, 
sponge, &c. 

With re*«pcct to the proiiUTination of this w ord. 
and also of a class of words of Hiinilar foniianoo, rlie 
best orthoopi.st8 and pood u-.aee are no dividt'd, that 
every individual may feel at perfect iiiierty to follow 
his own taste. Tho followinp table exhibits the man- 
ner in which this class of words is accented by tUa 
prir.cipal English orthoepists. 
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Pn-pil'la-rv, . ! Kcnr.' ^.1 
ru'pil-la-jy, ...|A>/w. A’! II 
Fu- pil b^y, 

I cAp'IL-LA-RY, n. A small tube ; a hair-Uke 
extremity of a vein or artery. 

Tnr-water doth stir the huwiorf, entering the mtnnteet 
eapUtarUs. Bp. Brrkelev* 


f cAP-IL-LA'TIQN, n, A blood-vessel like a hair; 
a capillament. B7'owne. 

CA-PlLi'LA-TURE, n. A bush of hair ; the friz- 
*zling of the hair, [r.] Ash. 

CA-PIL'L{-F0RM, a. [L. captllus, a hair, and 
'forma, form.] Having the form of a hair. Craig. 

CAP-IL-L6sE', a. [L. capillus, hair.] Abound- 
ing with hair ; hairy. Scott. 

CA-PIS'TRUM, 71, [L., a halter.] {Szirgoy.) A 

bandage used chiefly in fractures and injuries 
of the lower jaw. Dimglison. 

cAp'1-TAL, a. [L. capitalist, caput, the head; 
It. capitate ; Sp. ^ Fr, capital.] 

1. t Relating to the head ; on the head. 

Needs must the serpent now his capital biuisc 
Expect with inortal pain. 3Iiltem. 

2. Afiecting the head or life ; as, ** A capital 
crime ** ; Capital punishment.” 

3. First in importance ; chief ; principal. 

I'liishad been. 

Perhaps, thy cajntal scat. Milton. 

4. Large ; as, “ Capital letters.** 

Capital crime, a crime punished by death.— Capital 
punishment, a pimihliment that takoa away life.— 
Capital stock, the principal oi oiiginal stock invested 
in any business. 

Syn. — iSeo Chief. 

OAP'I-TAL, 71. 1. (A7'ch.) The upper or project- 
ing anrl ornamented pait of a col '-"r. y”. ‘'t^r, 
or pillar ; as, “ A Doric or Ionic / 

2. (Geoq.) A chief town or city ; a metropo- 
lis; as, ** London is the capital of England.” 

3. The stock invested in any buhincss, com- 
pany, or institution ; as, ** The capital of a 
bank, of a mercantile firm, or of a tiudchmun.’* 

4. A large letter ; as, “ Printed in capitals.*' 

5. (Politics.) Means of gaining political in- 
fluence or power. 

Tho l.ords have no eonstltiicnts to talk to, and no spfechM 
to niuke niciely as political capital iju lU v 

cAP'[-TAL-iST, 71, One who possesses a capital 
fund or stock; — usually apjilied to one who 
has surplus pecuniary means which he may in- 
vest at pleasure. 

cAp'I-TAL-IZE, V. a. 1. To convert into capital, 
as money. 

2. To print in capital letters. Londo7i Atlas. 

cAP'I-TAL-LY, ad. 1. In a manner to affect the 
head or life’; by capital puiiNhmcid . ** He was 

punished capitally." Bp. Patrick. 

2. Chiefly; principally. 

cAP’l-TAL-NiilSS, 71. The state of being capital, 
as a crime. Scott. 

CAP-I-TAn' PA-IJIIIA*, ? ehi(ff admiral of 

CAP'TAIN PA-<^nA', 3 the Turkish H cat. 

cAp^I-T.ATE, a. [L. capitatus', caput, the bend.] 
(Bot.) Growing in, or shaped like, a head. Cray, 

cAP-l-TA'TrON, n. [Ij. enpitath ; caput, the 
head ; Fr. cafntationT] 

1. A numeration of the people by heads. 

**Not performing the commandment of God 
concerning iuptfation." Jfh'oume. 

2. Taxalion on each individual ; a poll-tax ; 
— usually called capitatiofi-tax. 

cAP-I-TA'TION— tAx, n. A tax on each individ- 
ual ; a poll-tax. Guthrie. 

cJiP'pTF, 71. [^L. caput, the head, or chief.] 

(Law.) ’An ancient English tenure. 

Ti) hold Innds hi rfijith' uiu> to hold dinctly fVem the king 
iiH tlu* bii\ vTi. i<M tl. Burt id, 

cAP'l-TgL-LATE, a. [L. cupitcllum, a small 
head,] (Bot.) Growing in small heads ; capit- 
ular, Craig. 

cAP'f-T<?L, [L. capitoUtm; caput, the head; 



The questitm of his death is enrolled in the Capifol. Bhak. 


2. A public edifice for the use of a legislative 
body ; as, “ The Capitol at Washington.** 

cAp-1-T<>-LAI>E', n. (Cookery.) A particular 
way of dressing fowls, See, Crahh. 

cAF-1-T6%|-AN, I ij. Relating to a capitol, or 
CAP'I-TO-UNE, 7 to the Capitol in Rome. Ash. 
Capiioltns ffames, (Raman ffisL) annual frames cele* 
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brated at Rome m honor of Jupiter, by whom, it was 
supposed, the Capitol was saved from the Gauls. 


CAP-I- 'jVJEy 

n, pL * {Ornitk.) 
A sub-family of 
birds of the order 
Scanscores and 
family PicidcB ; 
barbets. Gray, 

ca-p!t'u-lar, a. ; 




uaiucua. Laimodondttbins. 

CA-p!t'U-LAR, a, 1. Belonging to the chapter 
of a catheclral ; capitulary. Ash, 

2. {Bot,) Growing in small heads. Loudon, 

CA-PIt'U-LAR, n, [L. capitulum^ a small head, 
a section, a chapter.] 

1. A statute or act of the ecclesiastical body, 

called a chapter. Smart, 

2. The body of the statutes of a chapter. A 

constitution in his chapter*' Bp, Taylor, 

3. A member of a chapter. Ayliffe. 

CA-PIt^U-LA-RIE§, n, [L. capitularia\ capitu- 
'lum^ a’ chapter.] {Laio,) A code of laws in 
chapters, promulgated by Charlemagne, and 
other kings of the Franks. Burrill, 

CA-PIT'II-LAR-LY, ad. In the form of an ec- 
clesiastical’ chapter. Swift, 

CA-PIT'U-LA-RY, a. Relating to the chapter of 
a cathedral ; capitular. Warton. 

CA-pIT'U-LA-RY^ n. See CAPiTrL.iR. Smart, 

CA-PIT'V-LATE, V, n, [L. capitulum^ a small 
kead, a section, a chapter ; It. capitolare ; Sp. 
capitular ; Fr. capitulcr^ [i. capitulated ; 

pp, CAPITULATING, CAPITULATED.] 

1. To draw up an agreement in heads or arti- 
cles ; to confederate. 

The aichbishop’s grace of York, Douglas, and Mortimer 

Capitulate against us. Shak. 

2. To yield on certain stipulations ; to sur- 

render by treaty. ** The castle that made a long 
resistance did capitulate** Burnet, 

OA-PIt'U-LATE, V. a. To yield or surrender on 
eonditions. Crabb, 

C A-pIt-U-L ACTION, n, [Fr.] 1. Act of capitulat- 
ing; surrender by treaty, or on certain conditions. 

2. Reduction into heads or articles. ** With 
special capitulation that neither the Scots nor 
the French, shall refortify.” Burnet, 

CA-pIt'V-LA-TOR, n, [Fr. capituleur.l One who 
capitulates. ’ SJierwood, 

t cAP'I-TULE, n, A summary. Wickliffe, 

C 4 ^PlT^XJ-LirMy n, [L., a little headf dim. of 
caput,“\ * (Bot,) A dense cluster or head of flow- 
ers which are sessile on a very short axis or re- 
ceptacle. It may be globular, as that of the 
button-bush, or flat, as that of the dandelion, 
in which case it is named by some botanists 
anthodium, Lindky, 

oAp-I-VARD', n, (Zoid,) An amphibious animal 
of Brazil, called a toater-hoy ; capibara. — See 
Capibaba. Ci’abb, 

CA-Pi'VI (ka-ps'v^), n, [L. copaiba,'] {Med,) An 
‘exudation ftom the Copatfera offiicinahs, a 
South American tree ; balsam of capivi, copevi, 
copaiba, or copaiva. Dunglison, 

cAp'LJ^N, n, A small fish. — See Caplin. Crabb, 

OA'PLE, n, (Min.) A kind of stone resembling 
limestone, found in Cornwall. Weale, 

CAp'LTN, n. 1. {Ich,) A species of fish found in 
great abundance on the shores of Greenland, 
Newfoundland, and Labrador, chiefly used as 
bait for cod ; MaUotus villosus, or Mallotm 
GrumUmdicus, P. Cyc, 

2. A thong of leather or skin, by which the 
swingel, or swipple, of a flail is fastened to the 
staff ; a coupling. Farm, Ency, 

cAP'NQ-MAN-CY, n, PGr. icairvrfj, smoke, and 
itavTtiaf divination.] Divination by smoke. 

CAP'NQ-M5R, n, [Gr. Kairvdi, smoke, and 
a part.] i^Chem,) An oily substance, of a pun- 

§ ent and rather agreeable odor, obtained from 
ae tar of wood. Brands, 

CA'pOo, n, A very fine short cotton of the East 
Indies, used chiefly to line palanquins, stuff 
cushions, &o. Bwchanan, 


t CA-P6ch', or CA-POL’CH', r. a, [Sp. capucho^ 
a ‘hood; Fr- cdpuce.] To hood or blindfold. 
[So defined by Seager.] — See Capouch. 

We — cnpoched your rabbins of the synod. 

And snapt the canons w ith a Trhy not. Hudibra^. 

CA-P6L'L^^% n. A Mexican cherry. CV«66. 

II OA'PON’ (ka'pn) [ka^pn, IV, P, J, F. Ja, S/n , ; 
fca'pqn, .ff.], n, [L. capo ; It. cappone ; Sp. ca- 
pon Fr. chapon, — A. S. capun.] A castrated 
cock. “ With crammed capons,” Bp. Hall. 

II CAMPON (ka'pn), u. a. To castrate, as a cock ; 
to caponize. Birch. 

|( CA^PON-ET, n, A young capon. Perry. 

II CA'POX-IZE (ka'pn-iz), v. a. To make a capon 
of ; to capon. Barrington, 

CAP OJ\rJ\riERE (kSp-^nfirO [kSp-o-ner', 11'". Sm , ; 
kap-o-nySr', S. ; kSp-qn-jar', Jd.]^ n. [Fr.] 
{Fo)^,) A passage leading from one work to 
another, protected on one or both sides by a 
parapet. Campbell. 

CA-POR'CIAN-ITE, n, {Min.) A grayish-red ze- 
'olite, occurring in ramated masses, and con- 
sisting chiefly of siUca, alumina, lime, and wa- 
ter. Dana, 

CA-P6t', n. [Fr.] A winning of all the tricks 
of cards at the game of piquet. Craig, 

CA-POT', V, a. To win all the tweks in a game 
at piquet. Johnson, 

CA-p6te', n, [Fr.] 1- A long cloak with a 

hood, worn by females ; capuchin. Brands, 
2. A soldier’s great-coat. Fleming ^ Tibbins, 

CA-p6uCH', or CA-p6ch', n, [Sp. capueho ; Fr. 
capuce, a hood-]* A monk’s hood. Shelton, 

t CA-P6irCH' (k9-pach0, 1?. a. To hood or blind- 
fold. — See Capoch. Broione, 


CAp'PA-DINE, n, A sort of silk for shag to 
rugs.* Crabb, 

cAp''P A-N trs, n. The worm which adheres to and 
gnaws the bottom of a ship. Ogilvie, 

cAp'-PA-P®R, n, A coarse brown paper to hold 
commodities. Boyle, 

CAP'PA-rIs, n, [L., from Gr. KAnTca^ts,] {Bot,) 
A genus of shrubs or trees, some of which produce 
berries and others pods; caper-tree. — See Ca- 
per. Loudon, 

cAP'P^iR,n. One who makes or sells caps./oA2i50w. 

CA^PRA, n. [L., the she-goat,] {ZooL) A genus 
of ruminant mammals ; the goat. Baird, 

CAi-PRA ’RpAf n, [L. capra, the she-goat.] {Bot,] 
genus of herbs or low shrubs ; — so called be- 
cause their leaves are a favorite food of the 
goat. Loudon, 

cAp'RATE, n. (CAcm.) A salt formed from capric 
acid and a base, P, Cyc, 

CA-PRE'Q-LATE [k5t-pT5'o-l5t, Ja. Cl. Ash^ John- 
sorit Maunder ; kap're-d-lfit, K, VFb.; k5'pre-q- 
ist, Sm.], a. \ij,eapreohts, a tendril.] Winding 
and clasping with tendrils ; cirrous. “Termed 
in botany capreolate plants.” Harris, 

CA-PRE^p-LtJs, n. [L.] {Bot,) The tendril of 
a plant ; cirrus. Brands. 

OAP'RIC, a. (X. caper, a goat.] {Chem.) Noting 
an acid obtained from the milk of a goat or of 
a cow, or from butter. RegnauU. 

C./JPR/CCro (ca-pr5t'ch5),». [It.] (Kmj.) A loose, 
irregular species of composition. Moore, 

CAPRieeXOSO (k?i-prSt-oh9-3's5), a, [It.] (Mus,) 
Noting a capricions, flree, fantastic style. 3fbore. 

OA-PRtOE' [fca-pr«8', S. P. J, E, F. Ja, K, Sm, ; 


Fr. caprice.] A sudden start of the mind; a 
sudden change of opinion ; a whim ; a freak ; 
a fancy. **The caprice or whim of the bish- 
op.” Swijt. 

t CAPRICHIO (ka-pret^chs), n. Caprice. Grew. 

OA-PRl'^CIoys (ksL-prlsh'us], a, [Fr, capricieux.] 
EuU of caprice ; apt to change ; very changea- 
ble ; freakish ; fantastical ; whimsical ; fanciful. 
“ The most capricious poet, honest Ovid,” Shak, 
Syn.— See Changeable, Fanciful. 


' CA-PRl^ciors-LY (k 9 -prlali’us-le), ad. In a ca- 
‘ pricious manner ; whimsically. 

CA-PRi'’CIOrS-NESS (ka-prlsh'us-nSs), n. State 
of being capricious ; caprice. ’ Swift. 

cAp’R{-c6rx, n, [L. capricomusy the goat’s- 
hom ; caper J a goat, and cornu, a bom,] 

1. The tenth sign of the zodiac, uhich the 

sun enters about the 2Lst of December, at the 
winter solstice. Brands. 

2. pi. The name of the three divisions of te- 

tramerous beetles. Brands. 

CAP’RID, a. [L. caper, a goat.] {Zo >1,) Relat- 
ing to the genus Capra, and to the tribe of which 
it is the type. Boag, 

CAP'Rl-FJ-CATE, V. a. [L, caprifico, caprijica- 
fi/s.] To ripen figs by the gall-insect. — See 
Capbification. \V. Smith. 

CAP-Rl-FI-CA’TION, n. [L. caprificus, the wild 
fig-tree ; caper Jicus, goat-fig ; cdprijicatio ; Fr. 
caprification,] 

1. The process of accelerating the ripening 
of figs by placing upon the cultivated plant 
branches of the wild fig, the insects on which 
fiy to the cultivated figs and puncture them for 
the purpose of laying their eggs. The fruit 
thus stimulated ripens earlier than it otherwise 
would, and in the Levant the cultivator is ena- 
bled this means to obtain two harvests a year. 

2. The fecundation of the female flowers of 
the cultivated date palm by shedding upon them 
the pollen of wdld male flowers. This kind of 
caprification is mentioned by Herodotus. P.Cyc. 

CAP'RT-FOLE, ; [- 1 ^^ caprifolium ; caper, 

CAP-RJ-FO ^LI-tXM, ) a goat, exidifolmm, a leaf.] 
{Bot.) A genus of beautiful odoriferous shrubs, 
mostly twining ; the honeysuckle. Loudon. 

CAp'EI-P5RM, a, [L. caper, a goat, smA forma, 
form.] Having the form of a goat. Craig. 

C^-PRI^'E-NOOS, a. [L. caper, a goat, and geno, 
or gigno, to beget ; Gr. yfvvdw.J Bom of, or 
produced by, a goat. Craig. 

CAP-RpMi^L n, pi, [X. caper, a goat, 

and mulgeo, to milk.] {Ormth.) A family ot 
fissirostral birds of the order Passes'es, includ- 
ing the sub-families Steatorincs, Caprimulqince, 
cmd.Podagey'intB', goat-suckers. Gray* 

cAp-RI-MCL-giVjfJEi, n. pi, {Omith.) A sub- 
family 01 fissirostral birds 
of the order Passeres and 
i 2 ^m\\yCaprim%tlgidce\goat- 
suckers. Gray. 

OAp'RINE, or CA'PRfNE, a, 
JX.cc^m<s;ca»er,agoat.] _ ^ , 

Resembling a goat. Chordeile. Virgtoi«aiai. 

CAp-R][-6LE', n, [It. capriola ; Sp. cabriola ; Fr. 
capriole.] 

1. {Man,') A leap that a horse makes without 
advancing, in such a manner that when he is 
at the height of his leap he yerks out his hind 
legs, even and near, 

2. A caper in dancing. Sir J. Davies, 

3. A lady’s head-dress. HalliweU, 

oAp'RI-pED, a, ^ [L. caper, a goat, and pes, pedis, 
a foot.] Having feet like a goat. Craig, 

cAp'RI-zANT, a, {Med.) Uneven ; leaping. “Cap- 
Hzant pulse,” Dunglison, Ash, 

oAp’RQ-ATB, n, {Chem.) A salt formed from 
caproic'acid and a base. P.Cyc. 

cAp^RQ-IC, a. [L. caper, capris, a goat.] {Chem.) 
Noting an acid formed during the saponifica- 
tion of butter ; — so called from its rank, goat- 
like odor. JmUer, 

cAP'RO-Mt'S, n, [Gr. Kartpos, a boar, and a 
mouse.] ^ {ZoUl.) A genus of rodent animals of 
the rat kind. WcUerhouse 

cAp'R 5NE, n. A substance found in butter. 

Clarke. 

C4-PRd'FlS, n, {Zodl.) A genus of sheep ; the 
wild sheep. Baird 

cAp-sMXj 'X^, n. [L., a little box.] {Bot.) A ge- 
nus of plants ; shepherd* s-purse. Loudon. 

cAp'~SHEAF, n. The top sheaf of a stack. 

cAp'SI-cIne, n, {Chem.) An acrid soft resin 
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found in tlie fruit or seed-pods of tlio CapSiituifi 
annuum ; the acrid principle of Cayenne pep- 
per. Brande. 

CAP'SI-COM, n, [Gr. Kdffrw, to bite.] {BoU) The 
berry or seed-vessel of diilerent species of red 
pepper, of which the principal are the Guinea 
pepper {Capsicum awtuum)^ bird-pepper {Cap- 
sicum baccatum), and Cayenne pepper {Capsi- 
cum jTuiesceiis), The berries of all these vaiie- 
ties, when powdered, are kno\\Ti in commerce 
as Cayenne pepper. Loudon, 

CAP-SiZE', V. a, & 71 , [t, CAPSIZED ; pp, capsiz- 
ing, CAPSIZED.] To upset; to over- 

turn ; as, A sudden flaw will capsize a boat.” 

CAp'SIZE, 71, An overturn. St, JoJm, 

CAP'-sauARE§, 71. pi, {Gim7ienj,) Iron plates 
which come over the trunnions of a gun to 
keep it on the cariiage. Buchana7%, 

cAp'STAN, n, [L. capistrum, a 
halter ; Sp. cabestrante, a cap- 
stan ; Fr. cabestan."] [yaut.) 

A machine employed princi- 
pally in ships for a strong pur- 
chase in heaving or hoisting ; 

— sometimes improperly called 
capsterii. It is a massive piece of timber or 
iron, in the form of a truncated cone, with curved 
sides, placed vertically, and made to turn on a 
pivot ^ levers inserted in holes in the head or 
top. It operates with a rope coiled round it in 
the manner of the wheel and axle. Brande, 

CAP-STONE, w, (Fa?.) The fossil encrinite ; — 
so named from its resembling a cap. Parkinso7i, 

cAp'SV-LAR, ? a, [L. capsulat a small box.] 

cAP^SU-LA.-RY, > Belonging to the capsule ; hol- 
low I’ike *a cllest or capsule. Broione, 

cAp'SU-LATE, P Enclosed in a box, chest, 

CAP'sy-LAT-jpD, 7 or capsule. Browne. 

CAp^SULE, n, [L. capsulay a small box.] 

1. {Bot.) A seed-vessel which bursts open at 

maturity. Gray. 

2. {Che 7 n,) A small shallow evaporating ves- 
sel or dish. Brande. 

3. {Anat.) A membranous sac investing an 

organ. * Brande, 

4. {Gunnery.) A copper cap for percussion 

locks. Stocqueler, 

CAP'TA|N (kap'tin), n. [L. caput, the head; It. 
capitano ; Sp. vapitan\ Fi. cayitaine.'] 

1. The commander of a ship, of a troop of 
horse, or of a company of infantry or artillery. 

2. The chief of any body of men ; as, The 
captain, or overseer of workmen in mines.” 

3. A man skilled in the conduct of wars ; a 
warrior; as, “Wellington and Napoleon were 
great captains 

cAp'TAIN (kap'thO, a. Chief; valiant. “More 
captain than the lion.” [ii.] Sktxk. 

capita IN-Cy, The office of captain. Maimder, 

cAp'TAIN-OY-^EiV'^ir-al, n. The office or ju- 
risdiction ot' a captain-general. Mw^i^ay, 

CAP'TAlN-G£N'ea-AL, n. A commandcr-in- 
chief. ‘ Booth, 

cAP^TAlN-gfeN'IgR-AL-CY, n. The office or ju- 
risdiction of a captain-general. Sat, May. 

cAP'TAJfN— PA-CHA', n. The Turkish high-ad- 
miral. — See CapitaN PaoIia. Ed, Rev, 

CAP^TAIN-RY, n. The power over a certain dis- 
trict; captainship, [li.] Spenser. 

cAp^TAIN-SHIp, n. The post or office of a cap- 
tain. “ The next vacant captainship,^^ Wotton. 

CJP'T4L, n. [Fr.] A chief ; a leader. 

f CAP-TA'TIQN, n, [Old Fr. captation, a ruse.] 
The practice of winning favor by flattery ; 
courtsnip ; flattery. “ Popular captations which 
some men use in their speeches.” K, Charles. 

CA POTION, n, [L. captio.'] {Lam.) The act of 
taking any person, particularly by a iudicial 
process ; a seizure ; an arrest. Brndll. 

Caption qfan indictment, the designation of the style 
of the court before which the jurors make their pre- 
sentment. 

Caption is often used in the United States in 


the sense of preamble, or head of a chapter or dis- 
course ; but this use is not sanctioned by good writeis. 

CAP'TIorS (kdp'shus), a. [L. captiosus ; captio, 
a seizing ; capio, captus, to take ; Fr. captieux.j 

1. Catching at faults; disposed to cavil or 
fi.nd fault ; eager to object ; hard to please ; 
peiverse; frettul; cross; petulant; peevish. 

A vulgar man is coiptiouft and jealous. Chester Jield. 

2. Insidious ; insnaring. “ Captious or fal- 
lacious ways of talking.” Locke. 

Syn.. — Captious, cross, petulant, fretful, and peeo- 
ish, all denote an irritable and disagreeable temper 
and mdiiner. A captious person is disposed to cavil 
and And fault, and be offended with trifles ; an iiistd- 
lotis one, to entrap or msnare. A captious or perverse 
disposition ; cross look ; petulant remark ; fretful tem- 
per; peeoish child ; insidious enemy. 

CAP'TIOUS-LY, In a captious manner. Locke. 

CAP'TIOUS-NESS, n. Quality of being captious. 

fCAP-TI' VANCE, n. Captivity. Spenser, 

CAP'TI-VATE, V. a, [L. captivo, captivatus ; It. 
cattivare ; Sp. caxdivar ; Fr. captixes*,'] \i. cap- 
tivated ; pp. CAPTIVATING, CAPTIVATED.] 

1. To make captive ; to take prisoner. 

Tlo *n''p fi-vc to 

o. li c *!'••• .\ 

2. To charm ; to fascinate ; to win. 

him with her appearance, that he 
g' M -o' ■ op 'i* Adduon. 

Syn.— See Charm. 

t cAp'TJ-VATE, a. Made prisoner. “Sent our 
sons and husbands captivate'* Shak. 

CAP'TJ-vAt-ING, a. Able to captivate or charm; 
fascinating ; as, “ A captwatmg manner.” 

cAP-T 1-VA'TION, n. The act of taking captive. 

Our semtudo lies in the eaptxvatxon of our understand- 
ing. Bp. Hall. 

cAp'TJVB, n, [L. captivus ; It. catHvo ; Sp. cap- 
tivo ; Fr. captif.) 

1. One taken in war ; a prisoner. 

That forced respect a captive pays to his conqueror. Rogers. 

2. One charmed by excellence oi by beauty. 

To take captive, to subject to captivity or to en- 

chantuient. 

OAP'TI VE, a. 1. Made prisoner ; taken by force. 
*• Captive Grecians.” Shak. 

2. Pertaining to a captive. “ Captive state.” 

t CAP'TJVE, V, a. To take prisoner. Spe7iser, 

Ci\P-Tl V'l-TY, n, [L. captiiitas ; Fr. capthitd.'] 

1. The state of being a captive; subjection 
to enemies by the fate of war. 

Those cairied he Into captfottjy from Jerusnlem to Baby- 
lon. *2 Kiui/s xxiv. 15 . 

2. Bondage; slavery; servitude. 

Led, as it were, with a kind of captivity oTjudgmont/looker. 

cAp'TOR, n. One who takes a prisoner or a prize. 

II cAPT'CRe (kUpt'yur), n. [L. captui'a’, Fr. cap- 
tui'e.]' 

1. The act of taking bv force ; seizure ; as, 
“ The capture of a criminal.” 

2. The thing taken ; a prize. Johnso7i. 

Syn. — Capture signifles both the act of taking and 

tJie tiling taken ; seizure, tlio act of taking ; prize, Tlie 
thing taken. — A capture is made by force of arms, 
or bv a inihtaiy force ; a seizure, by direct and per- 
sonal violence of an iudivi ual. The capture of a 
town or a vessel ; seizure of propeity ; a rich prize, 

II CAPT'URE, V. a, [?’. CAPTURED ; pp. (JAPTT'R- 
ING, OAPTURED.] To take by force, as in war ; 
to take, as a prize. “ Four sail of the line were 
captured f* Todd, 

f CAPUCCJO (ka-pSt'che-S), n, [It.] A capouch, 
or hood. Spenser, 

t CAPUcriED (lcgi-pdcht'),a. [Fr. eapuce, a hood.] 
Covered with a hood. Browne. 

cAP-XT.gHtN' (kSp-u-sUSnO, n. [L. caput, the 
head ; Fr. capuce, or capuchon, a hood ; capu- 
cin, capucine, a friar or nun who wears a cowl.] 

1. A Franciscan friar or monk, so cnllea 

from his hood, or cowl. TIarmar. 

2. A female garment, consisting of a cloak 

and hood. Johnson. 

3. A pigeon whose head is covered with a luft 
of feathers. 

CJ[P* u-CtJfE, ». [Fr.] {Zonl.) A species of 

monltey ; the hooded ape; the sagoo or sal. Boag, 



CAR'y-L: 6 T, n. {Farriery.) A tumor or enlarge 
nient on the point of a horse’s hock. Loudon. 

CAP'y-LIN, n. The Mexican cherry. Ogilvie. 

CA’PUT, n.', pi. [L., the head.] In 

England, the council of a university, consisting 
of the vice-chancellor, a doctor in each of the 
faculties of divinity, civil law', and physic, and 
two masters of arts. Month. Rev, 

cJ^Pi/T-JidR'TU-i)jif, n, [L., dead head.] 
{Chem.) A phrase used to express the residu- 
um, when all that can be extracted is gone ; — 
oriUnally applied to the burnt residue left in a 

CAR, 7t. [L. cairns ; It. ^ Sp. carro ; Fr. char; 

W. car ; Dut. ^ Ger. karre ; Gael. ^ Arm. carr.] 

1. A small cariiage of burden ; a cart. 

Wben a li'rlv coirp® in a coach to our shops, it ninf>t be 
f(>lK>n«.‘(l l)j 11 C'ii liiailid with . . . money. Hwi/t. 

2. A chaiiot of ivar or of triumph. 

Like captives bound to a triumphant car, Shak, 

3. A carriage or vehicle for a railroad. 

4. {Astt'on.) Charles’s Wain, or the Bear. 

CAR, or CHAR, in the names of places, seem to 
have relation to the Biitish caer, a city. G^ 64 •o». 

CAR'A-BIne [karVblu, Ja. R.; kar' 51 -bin, JC. ; 
kir-bln', S. W. F.], w. [It. iSf Sp. carabma ; Fr. 
carabme.] A fire-arm used by cavalry ; a pet- 
ronel ; a small soit of fire-arm between a pistol 
and a musket ; — written also cai hiiie. 

“ Dr. Ash, Bailey, W. Joliiiaton, Eiitick, and 
Buchanan accent carabine on the last sjHablc, and 
Di. Johnson and Mr. Perry on tlio fust; while Mr. 
Sheridan, Dr. Ash, Buchanan, Dr. Johnson, and Bai- 
ley accent carbine on the first; but Mr. Scott, Entick, 
Peny, and Keurick moio properly on the last. The 
reason is, that if we accent caibine on the first sylla- 
ble, the last ought, according to analogy, to have the 
i shoir ; but as the i is always long, the accent ought 
to bo on the last syUablc.^* H'alker. 

cAR-A-BI-NEER',?i. [Fv. carabinier.] A sort of 
light horsonian; one armed with a carabine; — 
written also carbineer. Chambers. 


cAr'A-bOid, a, [Gr. Kbpapog, a kind of beetle, 
and’rrdor, form.] liolatingto the carabus. Smart 
CIR^A-BGS, 71. [L., from Gr. K/i>a/?o^.] {Ent.) 
A genus of coleopterous insocth belonging to 
the beetle tribe. Van Der lloeoen, 

cAr-A-CA'RA, n. {Omith.) The nuked-choekod 
eagle. Bait'd, 

cAR'AC^K, w. [It. caracca; Sp. cai'aca; Fr. ca- 
raque.] A large Spanish ship ; a galleon. Raleigh. 


cAr'a-cAl, ?i. (Zor*;?.) An 
Asiatic animal resem- 
bling the lynx. Baird, 
cAr'A-CoL, 71. [Fr.] 

{Arch.) A staircase 
in the form of a spiral 
curve. Ucn/c. 

cAr'A-cole, 71. [Fr., a 
wheeling about.] 

1. {Man.) A semicircular motion, half-wheel, 
or oblique tread of a horse. Fairiei'^s Did, 

2, {Arch.) A spiral staircase, Ogilvie. 

cAr' A-COLE, V, 71, To move in caracoles. Jb/Di507t. 



Caracal, 


cAr'A-<''0-LY, 71, An alloy Of gold, silver, and 
copper for inferior jewellery. Bitchauan, 

CAr'ACT, 71, Same as Carat. llei'hert, 

cAr'A-dOo, a, {Geol.) Noting the uppermost 
of the two great divisions of the lower Silurian 
strata. Mu7'chiso7%, 


cIr '4FE, n. [Fr.] A kind of bottle for water 
or wine ; a decanter. SxnarL 


cAR'A-Glgl-NtNE, n. (Chem.) A mucilw ob- 
tained from the caragneeu-moss. Ogilvie, 

CAR'i3L-<JHBEN-M6SS, n, {Bot.) The Irish moss* 
% species of algto ; Chondrm crispxts. Gray, 

CAR'A-Mfet, n, [Fr.] Sugar partially burnt 
used for imparting a brown tint to brandies and 
other spirituous Uquors. — See Oau|>m;el. 

CA-rAN^NA.«- [Sp. camfla.] An aromatic resin 
brought from South America. Brande, 

CA'RANX, n. [Fr.] (lek.) A genus of fishes of 
the ’mackerel family commonly called bas- 
tard mackerel, , Brande, 
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cJfR-A-PJCE \ n. [Fr.] A thick, solid, and firm 
shell which covers some reptiles, as the turtle, 
Crustacea &c. Crahb* 

cAk'A-PO, n, {Jch,') An American fresh-water 
fish, about a foot in length. Ogilvie, 

CA-RAS'SOW, n, ( Omith») An American bird 
of the pheasant kind. Ogiltie, 

cAr' AT, n, [Gr. KepdTtoVf the fruit of the locust- 
tree, and a weight ; Ar. kirat^ a weight ; It. ca- 
ratio ; Fr. cay'at. — Bruce says, The fruit of 
the tree called kiiara is a red bean, -which seems 
to have been in the earliest ages used for a 
weight of gold. This bean is called carat,**] 

1. A weight of four grains, -with which dia- 
monds are -weighed. JBrande, 

2. A word employed to note the proportion 

of pure gold in a mass of metal ; thus, — an 
ounce of gold is divided into 24 carats, and gold 
of 22 carats fine is gold of which 22 parts, out 
of 24, are pure ; the other 2 parts being silver, 
copper, or other metal. Brande, 

CA-RAU'NA, n, Caranna.“See Caraxxa. 

CAR-A-VAN' (112) [kdr-si-van', W, P, J, F, Ja, 
Sm\ R, C , ; kdr'a-vdn, h’. B, K, TF6.], n, [Pers. 
cd?’ud?i, a trader ; Pers. ^ Ar- caravan ; Sp. ca- 
ravana ; Fr. caravaneJ] 

1. A company or troop of merchants or pil- 
grims, as they travel in the East, banded to- 
gether for greater security in passing deserts. 

2. A large carriage for carrying beasts or 
other heavy burdens. A travelling menagerie. 

cAR-A-VAN-EER', n. One who leads the camels, 
&c.,' of a caravan. Ash, 

cAr-A-VAN'SA-RY, n. A kind of inn, or large 
public house,’ in the East, for lodging caravans 
or travellers in the desert, &c. ; — written also 
caravansera. Pope, 

CAR' A-VfiL, n, [It. caravella ; Sp. cardbela ; Fr. 
cardvelle,] 

1. A light old-fashioned ship, formerly used 

in Spain and Portugal. Robertson, 

2. A French herring-vessel. Fahoneir, 

Written also CARVEL. 

cJlR-4‘y&L 'L4t n, [It. caravella^ a small ship.] 
A Turkish frigate carrying 40 guns. Ec. Rev, 

cAr'A-WAY, n, [The botanical name carum is 
from Caria, Dmiglison , — See Carum. Cor- 
rupted from Celt, garvoin^ seeds that produce 
the expulsion of wind.” Cleland, — Gael, carb- 
haidh,] 

1. {Bot,) A deciduous herbaceous plant ; 

Carum cartiL Loudon, 

2, The aromatic or spicy seed of the Carum 

carui ; — much used by confectioners and as a 
carminative in medicine. P, Cyc, 

cAr'A-WAY— c6m'P|T, A sweetmeat con- 
taining caraway. Goldstnith, 

C4R-‘BJj^'Z 4, n, [Sp.] A large kind of pea 
raised in S’pain, South America, &c., and used 
for food. Merle. 

CAR-bAz'O-TATE, {Chem.) A salt formed of 
carbazotic acid and a base. Brands. 

CAR-BA-Z6T'1C, a, [From carbon, azote, and fc, 
the cliemical termination noting acid compounds 
which contain the largest proportion of oxygen.] 
(Cham.) Noting a crystallizable acid and bitter 
substance composed of carbon, azote, and oxy- 
gen, obtained by the action of nitric acid on 
indigo and some other vegetable and animal 
substances. Brande, 

CAR'BfNE, or CAR-BINE' [kSir'bln, S, B, F. Sm , ; 
kAr-bin', VF. P-], n, A small fire-arm used by 
cavalry. — See Carabine. Richardson, 

CAR-BIN-BER', n. See Carabineer. 

CAR* BO, n, [L. carho, charcoal.] {Omith.) A 
species of water-fowl; the cormorant; Phalar- 
crocoraai carho, Nuttall, 

CAR'BON, n, [L. carho ; It. carhone ; Sp. carbon ; 
Fr. eharbon^ {Chem.) A non-metallic ele- 
mentary solid body, which is -widely diffused 
throughout nature, being found in all vegetable 
and animal substances, and forming the princi- 
pal element of the various kinds of mineral 
coal- It is the pure combustible base of char- 
coal. The diamond is pure carbon in a crys- 


tallized form. Graphite, or black lead, is car- 
bon with a trace of iron. Hoeffer, 

CAR-BO-NA'CEOUS (kdr-bp-na'slius), a. Relating 
to, or containing, carbon. ’ Kirican. 

t CAR'BO-NADE, n. Same as Carbonado. SmaH. 

t CAR-BO-XA'DO, n, {Ju, carbo, charcoal; Sp. 

carbonada ; Fr. carbonnade.] Meat cut across 
to be broiled upon the coals. Skak, 

t CAR-BQ-XA'DO, V, a. To cut or hack. Shak. 

CAR-Bg-J^''A'RI,n.pl, \lt., colliers.] The name 
of a secret politick society of radical reformers 
in Italy. Ency. 

CAR'BON-ATE, n, (^Chem.) A salt formed by 
the union of carbonic acid with a base. Brande, 

Carbonate of ammonia, smelling salts. 

CAR'BO-NAT-EO, a. Containing carbonic acid 
gas, “ Carbonated springs.” Lyell. 

CAR-BON'|C, a. Relating to, or consisting of, 
carbon. 

Com contains more of the cat tonic principle than grasses, 

Ku'iffwu 

CAR-BON'IC— Aq'JD, n. An acid composed of 
one equivalent of carbon and two equivalcrts 
of oxygen. When uncombined, it cxi'sts in trie 
form of a gas, but may be reduced to a liquid 
under a pressure of thirty-six atmospheres, and 
even to a solid form, like snow, by the intense 
cold consequent on the rapidity of its evapo- 
ration from the liquid state. It is a constant 
product of combustion and of respiration, and, 
when unmixed with atmospheric air, extin- 
guishes flame and suffocates animals. From 
this circumstance miners call it choke-da7yip. 
It w’as formerly also called Jixed air, mephitic 
air, and mephitic gas, Brande, 

CAR-B0n'IC5— OX'IDE, n, {Chem,] A compound of 
'one equivalent of carbon and one of oxygen. It 
burns with a pale-blue fi.ame, as in the combus- 
tion of charcoal, anthracite coal, &c., and when 
respired is quickly fatal to animal life. Turner, 

CAR-BQ-nIf'ER-OC^S, ^ [L. carho, coal, and 
fero, to bear.] Containing carbon or coal. 

Carboniferous group, (Oeol.) a group of secondary 
strata, comprising three divisions : the coal measures, 
millstone grit, and mountain limestone. LyeU. 

CAR-BQN-l-ZA'TION, n. The act of carboniz- 
ing ; the process’ of changing into carbon. Tire, 

CAR'BON-iZE, V, a, \i. CARBONIZED ; J>p, CAR- 
BONIZING, CARBONIZED.^ To Convert into car- 
bon by partial burning, vmhout access of air, or 
by the action of acids. Loudon. 

CAR'BO-NO-^HY'DROyS, a, [Eng. carbon, and 
Gr- Utop, water.] {Chem.) Composed of carbon 
and hydrogen. Vre. 

CAR'BO-StJL'PHlJ-RET, n, (Chem.) A compound 
of bi-sulphuret of carbon (also called sulphide of 
carbon and sulpho-carbonic acid) and a base ; 
as, Carbo^sulphurei of potassium,” Ogilvie, 

OAR'BO'?, n. A large, globular bottle of green 
glass protected by oasket-work. Brande, 

CAR'Bt5-N-CLE (kar'bCingk-kl), n, JX. carbunGU^ 
lus, a little coal ; Sp. carbunclo ; Fr. carboncle^ 

1. An ancient name of a gem or precious 
stone of a deep red color, supposed to be the 
precious garnet. 

It is believed that a car^nmcle does shine in the dark like a 
burning coals from whence it hath its name. IVilLins. 

2. {Med.) A hard, round, inflammatory tumor 
which discharges a fetid matter, differing from 
the common boil in having no central core ; a 
ifialignant boil ; a species of anthrax, Dunglison, 

CAR'Bt^N-CLED (khr'biSngfc-kld), a, 1. Set with 
the gems called carbuncles, Shak, 

2. {Med.) Afflicted with carbuncles. Jb^nsoMr. 

CAR-BtJN'cy-LAR, a. Like a carbuncle; in- 
3damed. ' Johnson, 

OAR-BfJN-Cy-LA'TiQN, n, [L. carbunculcdio.] 
The blasting of young buds of trees by exces- 
sive heat or cold. Harris. 

cXR'By-RfeT, n. {Chem.) A compound of car- 
bon and a base. ** Carmtret of iron.” Turner, 

CAR'By-RfeT-TED»«- Combined with, or contain- 
ing, carbon. ** Carhwretted hydrogen,” Brande, 


Carluretted hydrogen, (CActo.) a name applied to 
compounds of carbon ana hydrogen, some of which 
are gaseous, as oil gas, coal gas, olefiant gas; some 
are liquid, as naphtha and oil of turpentine ; and others 
are solid, as caoutchouc. CJrt, 

CAR* C4-J6u, 71. [Fr.] (^OoZ.) A species of lynx 
found in Canada and other parts of Noith 
America, Boiste, 

CAR'CA-NEt, 71. [Fr. cay^can.] A chain or col- 
lar of jewels ; a necklace or bracelet. Shak, 

t CAR'CASE, n, A dead body ; a carcass. Bible. 

CAR'CASS, 71. 1. [Low L. carcasium\ It. car- 

cassa ; Fr. carcasse.] A dead body of any ani- 
mal ; a corpse. 

Now scattered lies 

With carcasses and arms the ensanguined field. MiUon. 

2. The body, ludicrously or in contempt. 
** Distress of carcass or of fortune.” L* Estrange, 

3. The decayed remains of any thing ; ruins, 

A rotten carcass of a boat, not ngged. Shak, 

4t, The framework or main parts of any thing 
before completion, as of a house. 

5. [It. carcassa ; Sp. careax, carcaza.] {Mil,) 
A hollow case formed of ribs of iron covered 
with cloth. When filled with combustibles, it is 
projected into a besieged place, in order to set 
the buildings on fire. CampbelL 

Syn.— See Body. 

fCAR'CE-LA^E, 71. {Lau>,) Prison fees. JBat’/ey. 

CAR'CE-RAL, a. [L. career, a prison.] Belong- 
ing to a prison, or to imprisonment, [r.] Fox, 

CAR'CER-iST, 71, A keeper of a prison. S. Smith, 

CAR- Cl-J^b 'MA, n. [L., from Gr. KaoKtropa ; Kap- 
Ktws, a crab.*— -See Cancer.] {Med.) A can- 
cerous tumor ; a cancer. Dunglison. 

CAR-Cl-N0M'A-TOt>S [kdr-se-nSni 'a-tSa, P. K, 
Sm. kh*r-s§-n5'msi-ttis, Ja, IFA], a, {Med.) 
Cancerous. Dmiglison, 

CARD, n. [Gr. X'bprn» a sheet of paper ; L. 
charta, a writing ; It. 4r Sp. carta ; Fr. carte.^^ 
Dut. kaay't ; Ger. karte.] 

1. A small square of pasteboard which may 
contain written or printed matter to be used for 
purposes of business, civility, or playing at 
games. 

As to cards and dice, 1 think the safest and best way is 
never to ic*i»*n to plav upon them, and so be incapacitated for 
those dangerous tLinpui.c.ns and encroaching wasters of 
tune. Locke, 

2. A paper marked with the points of the 
compass. 

On life’s vast ocean diversely -we sail. 

Reason the card, but passion is the gale. Pope, 

3. A published billet or notice, making a 
statement, explanation, or acknowledgments 
for some marked favor. 

CARD, n, [It. cardo, a thistle or card ; Fr. cards, 

' —Dut. kaard\ Dan. karde^ pi. An instru- 
ment for combing -wool or flax, made of bent 
wires inserted in leather fastened to wood. XJy'e, 

cXrd, V, a, \i. CARDED ; pp. carding, carded.] 

1. To comb as wool or flax ; to clear by comb- 
ing. 

2. t To clear, as if by combing. 

It is necessary that this book be carded and purged of cer- 
tain base things. . Shelton, 'Barn. Bon Qmx. 

3. t To mingle together. 

It is an excellent drink, to be drunk cither alone or carded 
with some cither beer. Bacon, 

CARD, V. n. To game ; to use cards. Dryden, 

CXR'DA-MINE, n, [Gr. lea^Safitvrj ; L, cardamina,] 
{Bot.) A genus of plants ; ladyVsmock, Z^oudon, 

CAR'DA-MOM, n, {Bot.) The aromatic seed of 
the Alpinia cardamomum, imported from Ben- 
gal. Its chief use is in medicine, especially in 
combination with cathartics and bitters. Brande, 

CAr-DA^MO ’mum, n, [L., from Gr. Kaphbpfouov,] 
Cardamom. — See Cardamom. Charmers, 

CARD'-BOARD, n, A stiff pasteboard. Simmonda, 

CARD' RE, n. 1- One who cards wool. Shak, 

2, One who plays at cards; a card-player. 
** Coggers, cardei'S, dicers.” Walkm, 

cXr'DI-A, n, [Gr. Kaplla, the heart, or the en- 
trance to the stomach.] {Ayiat.) The superior 
orifice of the stomach where it joins the oesoph- 
agus : — also the heart. Xhmgluon, 
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CARDIAC 

C Ae'DI-Ac, a, [Gr, xap^taKds ; xapStaj the heart ; 
L. cardiacus ; It. *§ Sp. cardiaco ; Fr. cardi- 
clqubS^ 

1. Belons^ing to, or connected with, the heart. 

« The cardiac veins.” Bunglison. 

2. Relating to the u^iper orifice of the stom- 
ach. ** The cardiac orifice.” Dunglison, 

3. Cordial ; invigorating ; ^ strengthening. 

The stomachic, cardiac qualities of this foun- 
tain.” Berkeley . 

CAR'DJ-Ac, w. (Afci?.) A cordial. Bunglison, 

CAR-Df'A-CAL [k^r-di'gi-k?l, S. TT. P. Jh. iiC.; 
kAr'd?-i-kai, Sm, Wb,], a- Invigorating; 
strengthening ; cordial ; cardiac. More, 

CAR-Df'A-C5, «. [Gr. xapSia, the heart.] (Min.) 
*A heart-shaped, precious stone. Crabh, 

cXR-DT-A'CEAN (-shgin), (ZobL) A species 
of the mollusks. Smart. 

CAR^DI-AC-WHEEL, w. a cam-wheel having 
the form of a heart ; the heart-wheel. Ogilvie. 

CAR-DI-Ag'R.VPIIY, n. [Gr. xapUa^ the heart, 
and ypivfxa, to describe.] (Med.) An anatomi- 
cal description of the heart, Dwiglison. 

CAR-D|-AL^^I-A, ? [Gr. xnp^iaXyia ; xaphia^ 

CAR'DI-AL-^Y, ) the heart, and aXyog, pain.] 
{Med.) An uneasy sensation or burning pain in 
the stomach ; the heartburn. JDunghson, 

CAR'DT-NAL, a. [L. cardmalis\ cardo, a hinge ; 
It. cardhia^e; Fr. cardinal. — Cleland gives 
Celt, caert or car, a town, and dean^al^ a head- 
deacon, i. e. the town arch-deacon.] Principal ; 
chief. “ His cardinal perfection was indus- 
try.” Clarendon. 

Cardinal rirtuesy the four virtues, prudence, tem- 
perance, justice, and fortitude, —CardintfZ poaiUy east, 
west, north, and south . — Cardinal eisrns, the signs at 
the four quarters of the year, viz. ; Aries, Libra, Can- 
cer, and Capricorn ; or the two equinoxes and two 
solstices. — Cardinal numbersy one, two, &c.,in dis- 
tiiictiuii from the ordinal numbers^ first, second, &c. — 
Cardinal patron^ the prime nunister of the pope, JBrande. 

CAR'Dr-.N’ ^L, n. 1. A dignitary of the Catholic 
church, next in rank to the pope. The cardi- 
nals h ive the title of ** eminence,” and are dis- 
tinguished liy a scarlet hat, and a short purple 
mantle. They are the electors of the pope, 
who is chosen from among them, and they form 
his council, which consists of seventy members, 
of whom six are bishops, fifty presbyters, and 
fourteen deacons. 

2. A woman’s short cloak or cape;— prob- 
ably so called from having been originally red, 
like a cardinal’s, Cotgrave. 

CAR'DI-NAL-ATE,«. The office of cardinal ; car- 
dinalship. An old friend of his was advanced 
to a cardinalate.^* L* Estrange. 

CAR'DI-NAL-B)fRD, n. (Omith.) A North Amer- 
ican bird with a fine red plumage and a crest on 
the head; Fringilla cardinalis. Its song re- 
sembles that of the nightingale, and hence one 
of its names is Virginian nightingale. NtiUall. 

CAR^I)l-N'AL-PLdW5:R,7t. (Bot.) An ornament- 
al, deciduous, herbaceous plant, hearing bright 
scarlet fiowers ; Lobelia cardmalis. Loudon. 

CAR'Dl-NAL-GR5S'BEAK,n. The cardinal-bird ; 
Loipia cdrdinalis. Ogilvie. 

CAR'D{-NAL-IZE, «. a. To make a cardinal of. 

He [the pope] hath oardiTiaUzed divers.” 

Sheldoii. 

CAR'DI-NAL-SHlP, n. The office of a cardinal ; 
cardinalate. Bp. Mall. 

CARD'ING, n. 1. The act of using cards, or of 
combing, as wool or flax. Cre. 

2. Act of playing with cards. 


Odrdinp and dicing have a sort of t 
aomiuiny, as blind Fortune, stumbling C 


od fbllovrs in their 
lanee, See. Ascham. 


OARD'lNG, p. a. That cards ; combing. 

Cardinsi macMne. a machine for combing, dresBinp, 
and breaking wool or cotton. It consists of cylin- 
ders thick set with teeth. Craig'. 

CAR-Df-aG'RA-PHY, n. [Gr. Kae^ta, the heart, 
and ypd(fH$)y to describe.] (Anat.) A description 
of the heart; cardiagraphy. Craig. 

OAR'DJ-dllh [Gr. icapdia, the heart, and -fcJSoff, 
form.] (Geom.) A curve, so named from its 
form, which resembles a heart. Button. 
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CAR-D|-5L'0-^Y, n. [Gr. xapbla^ the heart, and 
X6yogy a cdscourse.] (Anat.) A discourse or 
treatise on the heart. Craig. 

CAR-DI-O-SPER'MUM, n. [Gr, mphia^ the heart, 
and trizippay seed.] (Bot.) A genus of plants ; 
the heart-seed, or heart-pea. Ogilvie. 

CAR-Di'TJS, n. [Gr. xapbia, the heart.] (Med.) 
Inflammation of the heart. Brands. 

CAR'DI-t^My n. (Zool.) A genus of bivalve sea- 
shells; the cockle. Woodward. 

CARD’— MAK-^IR, n. A maker of cards. Skak. 

CARD'MAK-1NG-MA-CH!ne', n. A machine for 
making factory cards. Boag. 

CARD'-MATCII, n. A match made by dipping 
pieces of card in melted sulphur. Addison. 

CAR-d66n', ?i. {L.carduu8\S^.eardo.'] (Bot.) 
’a plant resemming the artichoke ; — used for 
soups and salads; Cynara cardunculus. Loudon. 

CARD -PAR-TY, n. A party where cards are played. 

CARD'— PLAY- JgR, n. One who plays cards. 

CARD'-RACK, n. A frame or receptacle for visit- 
ing or business cards. Simmonds. 

CARD'-TA-BLE, n. 1. A table for playing cards. 

2. A table having folding leaves 

CAR-DIT-E'LIS, n. (Omith.) A genus of passe- 
rine birds, of the finch tribe. Brande. 

CAr 'DU- Vs-Bp.jr-D-Dic ' TUSy n. [L.] An herb ; 
the blessed thistle.* ShaJe. 

cAre, n. [L. cwm.— Goth, car, cara, or kara ; Ir. 
car ; W. clir. — A. S. care, or caruJ] 

1. Perturbation of mind ; concern ; anxiety ; 
solicitude. 

Care keeps his watch 5n every old man’s eye*, 

And where Care lodges. Sleep will never he. fiSlofc. 

2. Caution ; heed ; attention ; as, “ To take 
care ” ; “ To have a careF 

3. Charge; regard. 

Wo believe there is a God who takes care of us. TiUotaon. 

4. The object of solicitude or care. 

Tour safety, more than mine, waa then my core. Dryden. 

Syn, — Every duty that is to be performed requires 
core , for core is iiiseparablo from the business of life. — 
Care is le.ss than nobeitude j solicitude and concern less 
than anziety. Care respects the present, past, and 
future; solicitude and concern the present and future; 
anxiptify the future. We are careful about the means ; 
solicitous and an notes about the end. Solicitude and 
concern for what is in danger ; antious for what is in 
great danger. Care for business ; care for the flock ; 
regard for welfare ; ckarsce of youth ; ‘manasrement of 
business; caution again.st danger. Take care; give 
heed ; pay attention ; use caution. 

cArb, V . n. [i. cvnED; pp. cahing, cared.] 

1. To be anxious ; to be solicitous ; to feel 

concerned or interested. ** Care no more to 
clothe and eat.” Shak. 

Dost thou not care that my sister hath left me to serve 
alone? Luke x. 40. 

2. To be inclined ; to be disposed. 

Not Carina to observe the wind. WaPer. 

3. To have regard, interest, or concern. 

You dote on her that cares not tor your love. Shak. 

CA RE '-CRAZED (-kraLzd), a. Broken with care. 
** A care^crazed mother.” Hhah. 

t cAr'^CT, n. A mark ; a charm. —Sec Char- 
act. Ihtgdale. 

cArE'— D|1-FY'ING, a. Bidding defiance to care. 
“ That care-defying sonnet.” Shenstone. 

cARE'-^I-LtjD'JNG, a. Avoiding care. Thomson. 

Oj^-REEN', tJ. a. [L. Carina, a keel ; It. carenar^t ; 
Sp. earmark "Fx. carener.] [f. careened ; pp. 
CAREENING, CAREENED.] (N’csut.) To lay OR 
one side, as a vessel, in order to calk and re- 
pair the other side. Chambers. 

CA-REj&N', V. n. (Baut.) To incline to one side 
under a press of sail. Johmon. 

CA-EEEN'A^E, n. 1. (Baiet.) A place in which 
to careen a ship. 

2. Expense of careening. Col. Rmd. 

OA-REEN'ING, n. (Naut.) The act of laying a 
vessel on one side, for repairing it. Mar. iMct. 

CA-REER', ft, [It. carrtera\ Sp. carrerax Port. 
carreira ; Fr, carri&e.) 


CARE-TUNED 

1. The ground on which a race is run ; race- 
course. 

They had run themselves too far out of breath to go back 
again the same career. Sidney. 

2. A race ; a course. 

When down the hill he holds his fierce career. Shak. 

3. Course of action ; procedure. 

Continue and proceed in honor’s fair career, Dryden. 

4. (Falconry.) The flight of a hawk. Crabb, 

Syn. — See Race . 

CA-REER', v.n. To run or move rapidly. 

The wheels 

Of beryl, and eareenng fires between. Milton. 

cAre'Et^^L, a. [A. S. carfull.) 

1. Full of care ; anxious ; solicitous. 

Maltha, thou art earful and troubled about many things. 

LttLe X. 41 . 

2. Having regard to what will be needed; 
provident. 

Thou hast been ca> ^ul for us with all this care. 2 Kings iv. 13. 

3. Watchful ; cautious ; circumspect. 

It concerns us to be careful of our conversation. Pay. 

4. Attended with care ; exposed to trouble. 

* By him that raised me to this careful height. Shal. 

Syn . — Careful to avoid mistakes ; cautious to avoid 
dangers ; provident in preparing tor future exigencies ; 
tratchful or ingilant to discover and guard against 
danger or an enemy ; heedful of advice ; attentioc to 
business. — See Care, Cautious. 

cArE'PUL-LY, ad. 1. In a manner that shoavs 
care or anxiety. “Envy, how carefully does it 
look ! ” Collier. 

2. Heedfully ; providentially ; watchfully ; 
vigilantly ; attentively. 

You come most carefully upon your hour. Shak. 

cAre'FI)L-N5SS, n. [A. S. carftdnys.'] The 
state of being careful ; vigilance’ ; heedfulness ; 
attention; caution. Knolles* 

cAre'-kIlL-ING, a. Putting an end to care ; 
dispelling anxiety. Moore. 

cArE'L?SS, a. [rare and le.fs ; A. S. carleas.) 

1. Ha\ingno care ; heedless; negligent; un- 
concerned; unmindful; unthinking; thought- 
less; listless; remiss; inattentive. 

A woman, the more curious she is about her face, !s com- 
monly the more earelem about her house. J3. Jonaon. 

2. Unattended with care ; undisturbed. Care- 
less solitude.” Thomson. 

3. Unheeded; unconsidered. 

The freedom of saying many carelfsa things. Pope. 

4. Having an appearance of negligence ; art- 
less. 

One evening, as he framed the careless rhyme. Beattie, 

Syn. —See Cursory, Indolent, Negligent. 

cAre'L^:sS-LY, ad. Heedlessly ; negligently, 

cAre'L5SS-N£SS, n. [A, S. carkasnes.’] . The 
state of being careless. Shak. 

Syn.— See Inadvertence, Negligence. 

f CA'RfiN-CY, n. [L. careo, to want ; carens, 
wanting.] ' Want ; lack. Bp, Richardson. 

tCi\-RENE', n. [Low L. carma^ A fast of 
forty days on bread and water. Richardson. 

■fcAR'^lN-TANE, n. [Fr. quarantame, the num- 
ber of forty.] A papal indulgence multiplying 
the remission of penance by forties, — 3ee 
Quarantine. Bp. Taylor. 

C/y-RfiSS', V. a. [Gr. Karahjii^io, to fondle; It. 
carezzare ; Fr. caresser.'] [?. caressed ; pp. ca- 
ressing, CARESSED.] To treat with fondness ; 
to embrace with affection ; to fondle ; to hug. 

CA-r£ss', n. An act of endearment; an em- 
*brace, “Conjugal camm,” MiUon. 

CA-R]Bss'JNG, n. The act of treating with en- 
‘dearment. 

CA-R:fesS'lKG, p* a. Treating with kind and 
friendly attentions; as, ** A caressinff manner.” 

O^-R&SS'lNG-LY, ad* In a caressing manner. 

C^'R^T, n. [L. caret, it is wanting ; from careo, 
to want.] A mark thus [/v] which denotes 
that something which is interlined has been 
omitted in writing. 

cAre'— TUNED (kAr'tflnd], a. Tuned by care; 
mournful, “ My care-tuned tongue,” Shak. 
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CAROB-TREE 


cArE \V5RX, a* Worn or vexed ^nth care. Smart 
cAre -W dUND-jpD, a. Wounded with care. Jlay, 

CJ'REX, n. [L., a 7 -ush.] (Bot) A genus of 
plants ; the sedge. P • 

t CAR'GA-SQX, «. [Fr. carffatson,,] A cargo. 
“A cargason valued at £80,000.” EioicelL 

CAR'GO, 71 . ; pi. cXr'^oeij. [It. caricc, a load ; 
Sp. ca 7 'go\ Old Fr. ca7'que\ Fr. cargaisoii\ W. 
carg.l The lading of a ship or nierchant-ves- 
sel ; goods, merchandise, or wares conveyed in 
a ship ; freight ; load ; burden ; lading. 

And richlj' freighted bring our cargo honae. Churchill. 
Syn.— See Freight. 


CAR'g66se, n. {Or7iith.') A fowl belonging to 
the order A7iseres and family Col\jmhid<B\ — 
called also the crested direr. Gray. 

CA'Rl-AT-]g;D, a. Affected or injured by caries ; 
carious. Berdfnore. 

cAr-1-At'j-DE§!, n. pL See Caryatides. 

CAR'IB, n. (Geog.) A savage native of Guiana. Cl. 

CAR-J B-BE'AN, a. (Geog.) Relating to a cluster of 
the West-Indian Islands, or to the adjacent sea. 

CJR^I-Bdu, n. [Fr.l {Zobl.) A species of Arctic 
reindeer ; Cervus Ta7'a7idus, Fischer, j 

CAR'l-CA, n. [L., a dryjigl\ (^Bot) 

1. The tree which produces the common fig ; 
Ficus carica\ — so nanaed because originally 
supposed to be from Caria, in Asia. Loudon. 

2. A genus of plants including the papaw, or 

papaya. Loudon. 


CAR'I-CA-TURE [kar-e-ka-tur', J. F. Ja. K. Sm . ; 
kar-^-kV-chur', JV . ; kar'e-ka-tur, Wb."], n. |Tt. 
caricatura ; caricare, to load or charge ; Fr. 
caricature.] A painting, representation, or de- 
scription, so overcharged as to be ridiculous, 
yet retaining a resemblance ; — originally writ- 
ten, after the Italian, caricatura. Bp. Horne. 

Let not this be thought exaggerated, or a caricature of 
Cowley. Warton. 

CAR-I-CA-TURE', V. a. [t. CARICATURED ; pp. 
CARICATURING, CARICATURED.] To represent i 
by caricature ; to ridicule ; to burlesque. 

He could draw on ill face, or cancature a good one, with a 
masterly hand. Lyttleton. 

CAR-I-CA-TU'RIST, n. One who caricatures. “ A 
professed cai'icatui^si.** Maloyie. 

cAR-I-COG'RA-PHY, 7%. [L, careXf a rush, and Gr. 
ypa^Ka^ to describe*.] A description of sedges or 
grasses. Joum. Science. 

cAR'l-COt^S, a. [L. carica, a dry fig.] Having 
the form of a fig, Johnson. 

CA'Rl-E§, n. [L.] (Med.) Ulceration or rotten- 
ness of a bone ; cariosity. Dungliso7i. 

CA-RIL'LQN, n. [Fr.] (Mus.) 1. A chime; a peal. 

2. An instrument consisting of bells properly 
tuned. Moore. 


CA-EI'NA, n. [L., a heel.] (Bot.) A 
term applied to the two lower petals 
enclosing the organs of fructification 
in papilionaceous fiowers. Bratide. 


CAR-l-ihrA 'RT-j9f n. [L. carina^ a keel.] (Zodl.) 
A genus of asymmetrical gasteropods. BraTide. 

cAr'1-NATE, P carinatm'., carina. a 

CAr' 1-NAT-5D, > keel.] (Bot. & ZoOl.) Formed 
like the keel of a vessel ; keel-shaped. Brande. 

cAr'I-Ole, n. [Fr. carriole.] A light carriage 
for one person, drawn by one horse. Ed. ETzcy. 

CAR-J-6p'SIj3, n. (Bot.) See Caryopsis, Gray. 

CA-Kl-fiS'l-TY, n. [L, canes.] Ulceration or 
rottenness of a bone ; caries. JFtseman, 

OA'R|-oCs, G. [L, cariosus ; Ft. caneus^ Rot- 
ten or ulcerated, as a bone. Wiseman. 

CAR'JA-c6u, n. [Fr. cariacou.] (Zool.) A Central- 
American deer ; Cervm mmorivagm. Fischer. 

1 0 Ark, n, XA. S. earc ; W. carc^ Care ; anx- 
iety, ** Bevoid of careful cork.** Spenser. 

+ OARK, 75. n. To be careful or anxious. Sidney. 

t oArk^ING, n. Care ; anxiety. Decay of Piety. 

f 0 Aek'ING,p. G. Anxious. Bp. Beveridge. 


t CARLE, n. [A. S. carl, a male; carl-man, a 
rustic ; ceorl, a churl ; Ger. kerl,] A rude man ; 
a churl. “ The miller was a stout carle. Chaucer. 

CARLE, n. A kind of hemp. Timer. 

t CARLE, V. 91. To act like a carle. Burton. 

CAR'LIC, n, [A. S. cerlice.] A weed. Same as 
Charlock. [Local, Eng.] Farm. Ency. 

CAR'LJN, n. [Dim. of carle.] A contemptuous 
term for a w-oman. [Scotland.] Ogilvie. 


CAR'X.VL-LY, ad. 1. In a carnal manner; ac- 
cording to ‘the flesh; not spiritually. 

In the sacrament, we do aot receive Christ camalhf^ but 
we receive him spiritually. £p. l^aylor. 

2. Lustfully ; libidinously. Lev it. xviii. 20. 

CAR'XAIr-MiXD'jglD, a. Worldly-minded. More. 

CAR'XAL— MIND'5D-X£SS, n. Carnality or gross- 
ness of mind. Bp. Taylor. 

f-CAR'XAR-DiNE, n. A sort of pink ; carnation. 
“ The rosy-colored carnardine.** Old Comedy. 


cJR-lP.YA, n. [Low L.] (Bot) A genus of CjIRJV-jSISSIER (kir-nsis-ss'?), a. [Fr.] Camivo- 
plants ; the cariine-thistle. Loudon. pous ; ravenous. Boiste. 


CAROLINE, or CAR'O-LINE, n. A silver coin of 
Naples. * Buchanan. 

CAR'LiNE-THlS'TLE, n. See Carlin A. 

CAR'LING^, 7i.pL [Fr. carlingue.] (Xaut.) Tim- 
bers lying fore and aft to fortify the smaller 
beams of a ship. Mar. Diet. 

fCARL'lSH, G. [See C\RTy.'] Churlish; rude. 
*‘Like one of carlish, abject nilmi.” Huloet. 

t CARL'ISH-N^SS, n. Churlishness. Huloet. 

CAR'l5cK, n. [A. S. cerlice.] 

1. A plant ; charlock. BostcoHh. 

2. A sort of isinglass. Ask. 

f CAR'LQT, n. A countryman ; a rustic. Shah. 

CAR-LO-VIN'^I-AN, G. Relating to Charlemagne 
or to his race. * Hallam. 

CAR'MAN, n.\ pi. CARMEN. A man who drives 
a car ; a carter. Gay. 

E’en sturdy carmen shall thy nod obey. Gay. 

cAR'MEL-iN, G. Carmelite. — See Carmelite. 

CAR'MJglL-lTE, G. Relating to the order of Mount 
Carmel. 

CAR'MKL-Ite, «. 1. (Eecl. Hist.) A religious 
of the order of Mount Carmel. 

2. A sort of pear. Johnson. 

CAR-MIn'A-tIvE, n. pi. carmen^ a charm.] 
'(Med.) A medicine which dispels flatulency, 
and allays pain in the bowels. Dunglison. 

CAR-MlN'A-TiVE, a. \Fr. carminatif] (Med.) 
Bispelling flatulency ; warming; antispasmodic. 

CAR'MINE, or CAR- MINE' [k’dr'mln, S. E. F. Ja. 
C. Wb. ; k?ir-m’in', W. P. J. n. [It. car- 
minio', Sp, ^ Fr. carmin.] A Isrilliant lake 
made of the coloring matter of the cochineal 
insect combined with alumina and a little oxide 
of tin, Bra7ide. 

CAR'MQT, n. A name given by the alchemists 
to the matter which they believed to constitute 
the philosopher’s stone. Dunglison. 

CARN, 7%. A rock, or a heap of rocks. [Corn- 
wall, Eng.] Weale. 

CAR'NA^-E, n. [Fr., from L. caro, eamis, flesh ; 
It. cdrnaggio, flesh meat ; Sp. camiceria, sham- 
bles; havoc.] 

1. Flesh of animals slain. 

Such a scent I draw 

Of camapc, prey innumerable. Muton. 

2. Slaughter; massacre; butchery; havoc. 

Tic brought the king’s forces upon them rather as camctge 
than to fight, insomuch as the greatest port were slain. 

Uayvjard. 

Syn. — Camag'c, slaughter, and butchery ere ap- 
plied to the destruction of men and animals ; massa- 
cre, to men. Dread ihl carnage; destructive slaugh- 
ter J treacherous massacre ; horrid butchery. 

oXr'NAL, g. [L. camaUs, from caro, flesh.] 

1. Relating to flesh; fleshly, as opposed to 

spiritual. “ Carnal pleasure.” Milton. 

2. Lustful; libidinous. Shak. 

Carnal knotcledge, (Law.) sexual connection. 

CAR'NAL-I$M, n. Same as Carnality, [r.] 

CAR'NAL-IST, n. One given to carnality. Burton. 


CAR-NA'TION, n, [L. caro, carnis, flesh ; L. car- 
natio ; Fr. carnation.] 

1. The natural flesh-color. Johnson. 

2. (Bot.) A fine sort of clove pink, much es- 
teemed, beautiful, stveet-scented double flowers ; 

— a variety of the Dia7itkus caropkyllus, P. Cyc. 

O” to the Elysim shades 

Dismiss my soul, wlicic no au nation laue*^ Pope. 

3. (Pai7it) pi. The parts of a picture which 

represent naked limbs. Bra 9 ide. 

CAR-NA'TIQNED, a. Colored like the carnation ; 
of a pink color. Lovelace, 

t CAR'N^IL, a. Rugged ; shapeless. Dryden. 

Cj^-NEL'IAN (ksr-nSl'ysin), n. [It. comalina ; 
Fr. cornatine^ (Min.) A red or reddish min- 
eral of a clear bright color, composed almost 
entirely of silica, and passing through grayish- 
red varieties into common ch^cedony. Its color 
is due to a minute proportion of oxide of iron. 

— Also written carnelion and cornelian. Dana. 

CAR'NEL-WORK (-wurk), n. (Ship-huiUmg.) 
The framing with timber, beams, and planks, 
as distingui^ed from clinch-work. Craig, 

CAR'N?-ON, 71. [L. caro, camis, flesh.] A soft, 

fleshy substance. Brafide. 

CAR'Njp-oOS, a. [L. car7iem.] Fleshy; partak- 
ing of the nature of flesh. Ray. 

CAR'NEY, n. (Fa7-riery.) A disease in horses, 
whereby their mouths become so furred that 
they cannot eat. Chambers. 

CAr 'JTI-FEX, n. [L.] A public executioner ; a 
hangman. Sir Walter Scott. 

CAR-Nl-Fl-CA'TXON, n. The making of, or turn- 
ing to, flesh. Chambers. 

CAR'NJ-PY, V. n. [L. caro, camis, flesh, and 
facto, to make.] To turn nutriment into flesh. 
“ I digest, I sanguify, I camifyP Hale. 

CAR'NJ-VAL, n. [It. camovale, from L. caro, car- 
nis, flesh*, and vale, farewell ; Fr. camavaL] A 
feast or season of festivity celebrated with much 
merriment in Catholic countries, and especially 
at Rome and Venice, during the week preceding 
Lent. 

This f^aet is called the carnival, which, being 
Interpreted, implies fiureweU to flesh. Ryroiu 

CAR-Jdv^g-RM, n.pL 
]L.caro,c'arnis, flesh, 
and voro, to devour.] 

(ZoDl.) The tribe of 
animals whose teeth 
are peculiarly adapt- 
ed for destroying liv- 
ing prey and tearing flesh. Brande. 

CAR-NiV-0-RA<?'J-TY, n. Voraciousness of ap- 
petite for flesh, [r*.] Fope. 

CAR-NIV'O-ROUs, G. [L. carfiivorus ; caro, car- 
nis, flesli, and voro, to devour.] Feeding on 
flesh; flesh-eating; as, “ Carnivorous sxiimsls’* 

CAR-NOSE', G. [L. camosus ; caro, flesh J 

1. Fleshy; carneous. P. Cyc. 

2. (Bot.) Of a fleshy consistence ; — applied 

to succulent leaves, stems, &c. Hoolyn. 

CAR-N5s'1-TY, n. [Fr. camositt] A fleshy 
excrescence ; a caruncle- Wisema?t. 



CXR'NAL-iTE, n. A worldly-minded man; a 
carnailist. [R.] ATtderson. 

OAR-NAl'J-TY, n. State of being carnal; fleshly 
lust; sensuality. “Why do they wallow in all 
the oarTuzlities of the world ? ” South. 

0Xr'NAL-!ze, V. a. To make carnal. Scott. 


fOAR'NOUS, G. Fleshy; carneous. Brotone. 

cXr'NY, V. n. To interlard discourse with hypo- 
critical terms or tones of endearment* [Collo- 
quial, Eng.] Smart. 

CAR'QB— TREE, n. [Ar. kharroitb ; It. carruha ; 
Sp. algarroba,] (Bot) A tree, very common in 
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Spain, the pods of which are used as^food for 
ynan and horse, and called Hi* John*s bread ; 
Ceratonia siZiqua, Loudon, 

tCA-ROQHE' (k^-roshO, n. [Old Fr, ; It. carroz- 
sd,'\ A carriage of pleasure. BuHon, 

fCA-ECCHED' (ka-roshi'), p* a. Placed in a 
coach. Beaum ^ FI, 

CJji-O-COL 'Ljfi n, [L. caro^ flesh, and Gr. 
glue.] (Zoid,^ A genus of land snails, so named 
nrom the tenacity with which their fleshy f^t 
adhere to limestone rocks. Brande. 

cAe'OL, w. [It, caroZa^ a kind of dance; Old 
Fr, W. carols a love-song.] 

1. A song of joy, or exultation. 

If you listen to David’s harp, you shaU hear «« man/ 
h»srse-like airs as carols, isacon. 

2. A song of devotion ; a hymn. 

They gladly hither haste, and. by a choir 

Of sq,uadroned angels, hear his carol sung. JuiUon. 

3. A light kind of song; a lay. 

The carol th«v bec-in that hour. 

How tlL"-c a lilt was Imc a ilow er. SAOk. 

4. (Arch.) A small closet or enclosure; a 

study. See Cabroij. Weade, 

Syn. — See Son®. 

cAR^QL, V, n, [It. caroZare.l [i- caboxleb; 
pp. CAROLLING, CAROLLED.] To Sing; to warblc. 

She sung, and carolled out so clear 

That men and angels might r^oice to hear. Jjryden, 

CAr'QL, V, a. To celebrate in song, Milton, 

For which the shepherds^at their ftstivala 

Carol her goodness loud m rustic lays. MiaoTU 

oAr-Q-LIN', ?i. A gold coin of Bavaria, &c., val- 
ue about a pound sterling. Crabb, 

CAR-0-L!'NA-PInk, n. A plant ; worm-grass, 
the root of* which is used in medicine. Booth, 

cAr-Q-bIN'I- AN, a. iGeog,) Relating to Carolina. 
CAr-Q-LIN'I-AN, n. (Geog,) A native or inhab- 
itant of Carolina. 

cAR'QL-lING, n. Act of singing; a hymn. 
** Such heavenly notes and caroiZings,'* Spenser, 

CAr-Q-lI^T'IC, a. Bound with leaves and branch- 
es, as columns ; festooned. Francis, 

oAR'O-MfiL, w. [Fr. carameZ,! Sugar melted till 
it acquires a brown color, ana exhales a peculiar 
odor. — See Caramel. Brande, 

OA-R66n', w. a species of cherry. Smart. 

CAE-Q-TEEL', 71 , An Oriental weight varying 
from five to nine pounds. Crahh. 

0A-R6T^|D, n, [Gr. Kapariies ; to produce 

sleep ; to stupefy.] (AnatA A large artery on 
each side of the neck. The carotid arteries 
branch from the aorta, and convey blood to the 
head. They are so named from the opinion en- 
tertained by the ancients that an increased flow 
of blood through them produced sleep and stu- 
pefaction. Brande, 

CA-R6t'ID, a, (AnaL) A term applied to two 
principal arteries of the neck, which convey 
blood to the head. JOunglison, 

a. Carotid. STnith, 

CA-rO<^^§ AL (ksi-rbaz'al), vt. [Gael. craosaZ ; Fr. 
‘carrousel^ a kind of tournament ; faire ear- 
rousse, to indulge in a debauch; — the only 
phrase in which the word is used.] 

1, A festival ; a banquet. 

A Toyal carousal given by Charlei the Fifth of Fmice to 
the Emperor Charles the Fourth. Jrarton, 

2. A bacchanalian feast ; a revelling ; a revel- 
ry ; a noisy drinking bout, 

Syn.— See Feast. 

OA-E5d§E' (fc9-rbflz0» v. n, [Gael, oraosj a wide 
mouth ; revelry. “From craos are evidently de- 
rived the English word carouse and the French 
earrousserd* Armstrong,] [i. caroused ; pp* 
OAEOUSING, CAROUSED.] To drink freely and 
with jollity ; to quaff; to revel. 

TTnder the shadow of ftiendly bough* 

They »lfc carominff. Waller. 

C^-R0t^§E' (k^-rii^Lz^)y e. a. To drink lavishly. 
Now my sick fbol, Eoderigo, 

To Desdemona hath to-night caromed _ , 

Potadons pottle deep. Shak, 

C^-R6d§E', n. 1. A drinking match ; carousal. 

There ply the early fhaat and late easrome. Pope, 


2. t A draught of liquor. ^ 

And quaff carouses to our mistress health. Shak, 

CA-Rod§'jpR, n. One who carouses; a toper. 
C.^-e80s'ING-LY. ad- 1*1 ® bacchanalian mm- 
her. 

CAEP, «. [It. § Sp. carpa ; Jr. carpei Sw. W] 
(Ick.S A genus of spiny-flnned tishes allied to 
the gold-fish; Cyprinw. The type is Ae Cy- 
prinus carpo, or common carp. Yarrell, 

CARP, V. n. [L. carpo, to pluck, to seize ; It. car- 
pire.] [i. carped ; pp. carping, carped.] 
To find fault without reason; to cavil; — gen- 
erally with at before an object. 

And at my actions catp and catch, Merbert. 

t CARP, V, a. To blame ; to carp at. Dry den, 
CAR'PAL, a. [Gr. Kapirds ; L. carpuSy the wrist.] 
Pertaining to the wrist, Ogilvie. 

CAR-PA 'THI- AN, a, (Geog.) Pertaining to a 
range of mountains between Poland, Hungary, 
and Transylvania. P- Oyc, 

C AR-PA 'Till- AN-BAl'S AM, n. (Med.) The resin 
of the Piritis cembray which grows in Hungary 
and Switzerland. Dungltson. 

cXrP'-BREAM, ». (Ich.) The English bream ; 
Abrarms hrama. Yarrell, 

CAR'PEL, n, [Gr. srapjrdf, fruit.] (Bot.) A simple 
pistil, or one of the simple pistils of which a 
compound one is composed ; Carpidium, Gray, 
CAR'PJgIL-LA-RY, a. Relating to a carpel. P. Cyc. 

CAR-PfiL'LUM, n, ; pi. cAR-PlSL'L.^. Same ^ 
as Carpel. 

cAr'P^N-T^R, n. [L. carpentariusy a 
carriage-maker, from carpentum, a caroella 
chariot ; It. carp&ntero \ Sp. carpintfi'o ; 

Fr. eharpentzer.] An artificer in wood ; a 
builder of houses, ships, &c. 

A distinction is made between the artificers in wood who 
assist in forming the carcass and those who execute the fin- 
ishing; ... the first are termed carpentersy the latter joiners. 

fv. Ewy. 

CAR'P^JN-TJ^R-fNG, n. The employment of a 
carpenter; carpentry. Coleridge. 

OAR'P^JN-TRY, n. 1. The trade or art of a car- 
penter ; the' art of constructing houses, ships, 
and other structures with timber. Moxon, 

2. An assemblage of pieces of timber con- 
nected by framing ; the work of a carpenter. 

CABP':^R, n. One who carps ; a caviller. Shah. 

CAB'P^IT, n. [It. carpetta ; But. kazpet,] 

1. An ornamental covering for a floor; — 

formerly also used for tables. “ Carpets laid 
and every thing in order.” Shak, 

2. Any covering smooth like a carpet. “ The 
grassy carpet of this plain.*' Shak, “A lovely 
carpet of green grass and other herbs.” Ray. 

To be on tkc carpety to be under consideration. 

CAR'PBT, V, a. P- CARPETED ; pp. CARPETING, 
CARPETED.] To Spread with carpets. “A fair 
chamber richly carpeted.'* Bacon, 

CAR'P|IT-1NG, n. Materials for carpets- Qu, Rev, 

CAR'PBT-KNlGHT (-nit), n. One made a knight 
at court, and for some other distinction than 
military services. Todd, 

CAR'P5T-m6N-G?R, n, 1. A dealer in carpets. 

2. A lover of ease and pleasure; a carpet- 
knight. “Full of these quondam carpet-mon- 
gers,** Shak, 

cAr'P^:T~STRIp, n. The piece under a door to 
raise it above the carpet. Ogilvie, 

CAR'P®T-wAlK (kdr'pft-wdwk), n, A green 
way or walk ; a carpet-way. Ray, 

CAR'PjpT-WAY, n. A green way; a strip or 
border of greensward left round the margin of 
a ploughed field. dtay. 

OAR'P®T-WEEB, n. A small spreading weed or 
plant; MoUugo vertieillata, Bigelow, 

CAR-PHOl'P-^-Y, ) [Gr. Kdpfpof, any small, 
CAR-PRO-LO'i^r-Ayf dry body, and Ziyo), to 
pluck ;'Fr. oarphologie.] A delirious picking 
of the bed-clothes as if to pull the flocouli from 
them, or to find something; fioccillation. It 
denotes great cerebral irritability. Dungltson. 
C 4 B.-pId 7- n, (Bot,) An individual member 


of the gynceeiumy being either a simple pistil or 
one of the elements of a compoimd pistil ; — 
called also carpel. G^'ay. 

CARP'ING, p, a, [See Carp.] ^ Captious ; censo- 
rious; complaining. “ A spirit.” 1l‘''atts. 

CARP'ING, n. Cavil; censure; fault-finding; 
captious criticism. 

The passage of the Israelites ove- .To-dau i'* freof-om tbo«e 
little tforpinflrs, that are made as to the passiie'o ih-ouL'l tl-e 
Red Sea. Leslie, 

CARP'ING-LY, oc^. Captiously. Camden, 

C^R-pr^ruSy 71. [L.] (Bot.) A genus of trees ; 
the hornbeam. Loudon, 

t CARP'MEAL?, n. pi, A coarse cloth formerly 
made in the north of England. Phillips, 

CAR-PQ-CE.^'TIAN, n, (Eccl. Mist.) One of a 
sect of heretics of the second century ;“y so 
called from Carpocrates, one of the principal 
teachers of Gnosticism. P. Cyc, 

CAR'PQ-LITE, n. [Gr. jcapirdf, fruit, and ?,i0og, 
a stone.] (Pah) A fossil or petrified fruit or 
seed. Lindley, 

CAR-POL'p-piST, n. One versed in carpology. 

CAR-POL'p-pY, n. [Gr. va^irds, fruit, and Uyogy 
'a discourse.] (Bot.) A pnrt of botany which 
treats of the structure of fiuits and ^ceds-'P. Cyc. 

CAR'Pp-PHORE, n. [Gr. Ka(>rr6s, fruit, and ^opoy a 
bearing.] A stipe which supports the gynteci- 
um alone. Gray, 

CAr'PUS, n. [L., from Gr. /cajairds.] (vl«a^.)The 
wrist, 'which is composed of eight bones arranged 
in two rows, Dunglison, 

CAR'RACK, n. See C.4RAOK. Johnson, 

CAR'RA-GEEN, or CAr'RA-GEEN-MOSS, n, Irish 
moss*; a lichen or marine plant found on the 
sea-coast of various countiies, and used for 
making blanc-mange, jellies, &c. ; Fucus cris- 
pm\ — written also caragheen-moss, Dunglison, 

CAr'RAT, n. A weight of four grains. — See 
Carat. Johnson, 

cAr'RA-WAY, 71. See Caraway. Johnson, 

cAr'REL, n. [Perhaps Fr. carrCy '.qiiare.] 

1. The arrow used in crossbows, the head of 

which was four-sided ; a crossbow bolt ; — called 
also quai'rel. Bra7ide. 

2. A closet or desk in a monastery, Weale. 

CAr'RI-A-BLB, a. That may be carried. Sherwood, 

cAr'RIAPE (kar'rij), n. [It. carreggio ; Fr. char- 
riage, — See Carry.] 

1. The act of carrying ; conveyance ; trans- 
portation. 

What may wo think of the carnage of it [an obelisk! out 
of Egypt? irtmis. 

2. Any vehicle on wheels ; especially a vehicle 
of pleasure, or for the dbnveyance of passengers. 

3. t That which is carried ; baggage. 

We took up our carriages, and went up to Jerusalem. 

Acts xxl. lA 

4. Behavior ; conduct ; manners ; deport- 
ment. 

That which will most Influence their ean-iage will be the 
eoini>any they converte with. JLoeke, 

6 . Management. “The manner of carriage 
of the business.” Bacon, 

6 . (P7dntmg,) The part of a printing-press 
on which the types are placed, 

Syn.— See Am, Behavior. 

CAR'RlApE-A-BLE, a. That may be conveyed in 
carriages. *[k.] Barnes, 

oAr'RIAPB-HORSE, n. A horse used in a car- 
riage. Booth, 

cAR'RICK-BfiND, n, (Naut.) A particular kind 
of knot used on shipboard. Dana, 

CAR'RICK-BItts, n, pL (MatU.) Bitts that sup- 
port the windlass. Mar, Diet. 

OAR'Rl-lgJR, n. 1. That which carries. “ The air, 
which is a carrier of sounds.** ^ Bacon, 

2. One who carries ; — usually applied to one 
who for hire undertakes the conveyance of 
goods, persons, or messages. 

► The roadv are crowded with carriers laden with rich man- 

uftietures. 

1 rather transcribe all than venture the Iuim! of my original* 
by post or cttwirr. Puree's Letters. 
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3. A pigeon used in conveying intelligence. 

There are tame and wild pigeoni), and of tame there are 

croppers, cai*7 iei i unts. rt ultuu. 

CAR'RJ-^R-Pi^'EOX, n. A species of pigeon 
employed for carrying letters, \thich. are tied to 
the neck. Booth, 

CAR'Rl-LOX, n. See Carillon. 

CAR'RT-OX, n. [It. caiog)%a\ Sp. carrona\ Pr. 
charoqne^ 

1. The putrefying body or fiesh of a dead 
animal. 

Ravena are seen in flocks where a camon lies. Tempi:. 

Birds of prey have a natural inclination to camion. Tope, 

I 2. Ateim of reproach; — applied to persons. 
‘^That foolish carrion.** Shak. 

CAR'RI-QX, a. 1. Kelating to carcasses. “ Car- 
rion Ressh.” ^ Shak. 

2. Feeding upon carcasses. Car-rion kites 

and crows.” Shak. 

CAR'RI-QN-CR6w, n. A large species of crow 
which ‘preys upon eggs, young poultry, open- 
shelled mo Husks, &c. ; Conus coro^ie. Yarrell. 

cAr'RQL, n, (Arch.) A pew, closet, or desk with 
a seat, placed under a window. Britton. 

CAR'RQM, 71. (Billiards.) Act of hitting two or more 
balls ‘with the ball propelled by the cue. Hoyle. 

CAR-RQN-ADE', 72. (Gu7ifiery.) A very short iron 
cannon or piece of ordnance, originally made at 
Carron, in Scotland. Mar. Diet. 

CAR-R66n', n. 1. A rent paid for driving a car 
or cart in London. Crahh. 

2. A kind of cherry. — See Gaboon. Sfnart. 

CAR'ROT, n. [Gr. KaptorSv; It. ca7'ota\ Fr. ca- 
rotte!\ (Bot.) An herbaceous plant bearing an 
esculent root ; Daucus carota. Loudon. 

oAr'ROT-I-NESS, n. The state of being carroty 
or reddish-yellow ; — applied to the hair. Ash. 

CAR'ROT-Y, a. Colored like carrots; reddish- 
yellow; as, “ hair.” 

OAr'ROWS, n. pi. Strolling gamesters or gam- 
blers. [Ireland.] Spenser. 

cAr^RV-CA^^E, n. [See Carucage.] (Law.) 

CAR'RY, V. a. [A. S. cyreUi to turn ; Ger. kar- 
re?i.-^Sp. aearrear ; Fr. charrier, — Sec Car.] 

[f. CARRIED ; pp. CARRYING, CARRIED.] 

1. To convey, bear, or transpoit, by sustain- 
ing the thing carried, or causing it to be sus- 
tamed ; — generally implying motion from the 
speaker, and so often followed by the particles 
away and off^ and opposed to hinng or fetch. 

And devout men carried Stephen to his bunal Actt viii. 2. 

When he dieth, he shall carrj/ nothing atooy. Ps. xlix. 17. 

2. To extend in space or in time ; — 'T'onrrp''ly 

with a particle, as up, on, back, fora n. o. ’ 

His chimney is carried up through the whole rock. AddUon. 

Manethes, that wrote of the Egyptians, hath carried up 
their government to an incredible distance. Hate. 

' 3. To cause to advance or proceed; to push 
forward. 

It is not to be imagined how fhr constancy will carru a 
man. ZoeJee, 

4. To have, as connected or joined; — fol- 
lowed by with. 

There are many expressions which ecurif with them, to 
my mind, no clear ideas. Locke. 

5. To have in appearance; to exhibit the 
sign of. 

The aspect of every one in the family carries so much sat- 
isfaction. ' Addvson. 

6. To eiFect ; to accomplish ; as, “ To carry 
a measure ** ; “ To carry a point.” 

Ofttimes we lose the occasion of carrying a business well 
tiy our too much haste. R. Jonson, 

7. To behave; to conduct; to demean; — 
with the reflective pronoun. 

He did carry Mmself with much singular sweetness and 
temper. Wotton. 

8. To support; to sustain. 

Carry camomile or wild thyme upon sticks, aj you do 
hops upon poles. Bacem, 

9. (Mil.) To obtain possession of by force. 

** To carry the outworks.” Campbell. 

10. (Arith. & Accounts^ To transfer ; as, To 
carry 1, 2, 3, &c., to the next place ” ; ** To carry 
a charge to the right account.” 

Syn. — See Bear, Bring. 


To carry it, to prevail. “ By these arts thej’ prom- 
ised themselves they suould easily carry it.” Claren- 
don. “tine carncA it high.” Johnson. — To carry uj", 
to destroy; to kill. — To carry on., to prosecute; to 
help forward ; to continue; as., “To carry on busi- 
ness.” — To carry out, to apply ; to put in practice; 
as, “ To carry out a doctnno ora theory.’* — To carry 
tiuou^h, to push to the end ; to accoinplibh. — To cany 
aicay, (JV'aBt.) to break, as a mast or spar. Dana. 

CAR'RY, V. n. 1. (Gunnery.) To convey a charge; 
as, ‘‘The gun carries well.” 

2. (Man.) To hold up the head, as a horse. 

3. (Hunting.) To run on ground or frost 
which sticks to the feet, as a hare. Johnson. 

To carnf on, to behave in a wild manner ; to frolic ; 
to not. [Vulgar.] 

CAR'RY, n. The motion of the clouds. “They 
[clouds] are said to have a great carry, when 
they move with swiftness before the wind,” Todd. 

CAR'RY— All, 71 . [Probably a corruption of car- 
iole.y A light four-wheeled carriage for sev- 
eral persons, commonly drawm by only one 
horse. — See Cariole. Brow7i. 

CAR'RY-iNG, p. a. Conveying from place to place. 

CAR'RY-InG— ON, n. Wild, frolicsome, or riotous 
behavior. Hudibras. 

cAr'RY-Ing— TRADE, n. The transportation of 
the commodities of others in vessels, &c., or the 
transportation of merchandise from one foreign 
country to another. Roberts. 

CAR'RY-TALE, n. A tale-bearer. Shak. 

CARSE, 71. Alluvial fertile land lying along the 
banks of a river. [Scotland.] McCulloch. 

CARSE-LAND, 71. Alluvial soil in a ploughed 
state. Brands. 

CART, n. [W. cart ; M. kart ; Gael. cairt.—A,. S. 
co^aet, or crat.— Ft. charrette. — See Car.] A 
carnage for luggage or burden, with two 
wheels, so distinguished from a wagon, which 
has four wheels. Brands, 

CART, V. a. [i. carted ; pga. carting, carted.] 

1. To carry in a cart; as, “To wood.” 

2. t To carry and expose in a cart for pun- 
ishment. 

CART, 13. n. To use carts for transportation. 

CART'A^E, 71. 1. The act or labor of carting; 
the employment of a cart. Toad. 

2. Charge for carting. Smart. 

CART'— BOD- Y, n. The part of a cart which rests 
upon the wheels. 

CART'-BOTE, n. [Eng. cart, and A. S. bote, a 
recompense.] (Law.) An allowance of wood 
to a tenant for the purpose of repairing instru- 
ments of husbandry. Burrill. 

CArtE (kart), n. [Fr.] 1. A card. 

2. A bill of fare at an eating-house, &c. Smart. 

3. A thrust with a sword. Mawider. 

CJRTE-^BLJjrgHF/ [kart-biansh', S. W. J. F. 
Ja . ; kart-blbngsli', Sm . ; kart-blSinsli', jR.], n. 
[Fr., white paper!) 

1. A blank paper, duly authenticated with 

signature, &c., and intrusted to a person to be 
filled up as he pleases. Bra7ide. 

2. Unlimited authority delegated by one in- 
dividual to another. Brands. 

CARTE'-DE--ri-§lTE' (k^n^-d§-vp-zu'), n. [Fr-] 
A visiting‘card ; a card photograph. 

CiiR-TfiL' [kar-tSP, S. W. J. F. Ja. Sm . ; kar't^l, 
P. E. C. Wb. ; kar-t«I' or kkr-t€l', K.}, n. [L. 
chartula, dim. of charta, paper; It. carteuo; 
Sp. ^ Fr. cartel', Gael. cairtealJ) (Mil.) 

1. An agreement between hostue states re- 
lating to exchange of prisoners. Bo'ande. 

2. A ship commissioned to exchange the pris- 
oners ;— called also a cartel-ship. Bra7xde. 

3. A letter of defiance ; a challenge. Hudibras. 

t OAr^T^JL, V. a. To defy. “ Come hither : you 
shall cartel him.” B. Jonson. 

CArt'|;r, n. One who drives a cart or team ; a 
teamster. Dryden. 

t CART'JpR-LY, a. Rude, like a carter. “ A caH- 
erly or churlish trick.” Cotgrevoe. 

CAR-TE'^IAN (k^ir-ts^xh^n), a. Relating to Des 
‘Cartes, a ‘Frenchman, who died in 1650, or to 
his philosophy. A. Smith. 


Cartesian devils, a philosophical toy consisting ot 
one or more tis^ures lioatnig ui water. They 

are hoUow, ami partly filled with air ; and tlie glass 
vessel in which the\ are put is covered air-tiglit with 
India rubber. Whun this is compressed, the air with- 
in thc.tumres is equally compressed ; and the water, 
takin" it-4 mcrea&es the specific gravity of the 

-4. : .ill :;..y sink until the pressure is relieved, 
w Jicn i.itv ri-o again. 

CAR-TE'§IAN (kai-t5'>:h^n), One who adheres 

to the philosophy of Des Caites. Reid. 

CAR-TE'§IAN-L^M, n. The doctrine or philoso 
phy of Des Cartes. Ft'ancis, 

CART FUL, 71, As much ac a cart will hold. 

CAR-THA-§JIN'|-AN, at. (Geog.) Relating to Car 
thage. 

CAR-THA-GIN'I-AN, 71. (Geog.) An inhabitant 
or native of Carthage. 

CAR'THA-MINE, n. (CJiem.) The coloring mat- 
ter of the safflower, or dried flowers of the Car- 
tharnus tmetoria. Brands. 

CAr ' TH,g-M&S, n. [Low L. ; Ar. kartam, or 
gortom, to paint. Palmer.) (Bot.) A genus 
of plants ; wuld safiron, the flower of which is 
used in dyeing ; the safflower. Ure. 

CART'-HdRSE, n. A horse used for the cart. 

CAR-THU'§rAN (ker-thu'zhstn), a. Relating to 
the order of monks so called. 

Carthusian powder, kermes mineral, or hydrosul- 
phuret of antimony. Ure. 

CAR-THU'^IAN (k^r-thii'zh&n), n. (Reel. Hist.) 
*A monk of the Chartreux, or religious order of 
St. Bruno, first established at Chartreux, [L. 
Ca7'tusiu7n,) in Dauphiny. Hook. 

CAR'TJ-LA^’E, w. {L. oartilaqo F t. cartilage.) 
(A7iat.) A smooth, solid, and elastic body, soft- 
er than a bone, hut harder than a ligament ; 
gristle- Quincy. 

CAR-TJ-L A-^-JN'I-AN, n. One of a class of fishes 
which have a cartilaginous skeleton. Brande. 

t CAR-Tl-LA-pJN'EOyS (kar-r^-la-jln'yus), a. 
[L. cartilagineus.) Cartilaginous. * Ray. 

CAR-T|-LA-9lN-I-FI-CA'TION, n. [L. cartilaqo, 
cartilagmis, cartilage, exiafacio, to make.] The 
converting of any thing into cartilage. Craig. 

CAR-TI-LA^'J-NOOs, a. Consisting of carti- 
lages ; gristly. Palmer. 

CART'ING, n. The act of conveying in a cart. 

CART'-JADE, n. A mean or vile horse. Sidney, 

CART'-LOAD, n. A quantity of any thing sufii- 
cient to load a cart. Swift. 

CAR-TdG'RA-PH^:R, n. [See Cartography.] 
One skilled in cartography. Robinson. 

CAR-TO-GRApH'1C, } a. Relating to cartog- 

CAR-TO-GRAPH'J-CAL, 5 raphy, or to maps or 
charts. ‘ Hamilton. 

CAR-TdG^RA-PHY, n. [Gr. a leaf of paper, 

and ypd(^, to desoribe-] The science or the art 
that pertains to maps and charts. Clarke. 

CAr ' TQJt, n. [Fr.] Pasteboard : — a box made 
of pasteboard : — a cartoon. Clarke. 

CAR-t66n', n. [Gr, a leaf of paper ; L. 

'charta, paper ; it. cartmie ; Sp. ^ Fr. carton.) 

1. A sketch executed in colors, as a pattern 
for tapestry, for w-orking in mosaic, &c. ; as, 
“The caHooxis of Rafaelle at Hampton Court.” 

2- A design on strong paper, to be afterwards 
chalked or pricked through, and transferred 
on the fresh plaster of a wall, and painted in 
fresco. FairhoU. 

CAR-t 6UCH' (kar-t^ch'), n. [Gr. a- leaf of 

‘paper ; L. charta, a leaf of paper : — It. cartoc* 
CIO ; Sp, cartucho ; Fr. cairtouche.) 

1. (Mil.) A case for holding musket halls and 
powder ; a portable box for cartridges ; a car- 
tridge-box: — a wooden bomb filled with shot ; 
— a discharge or pass pven to a soldi&t.Clarke 

2. (Arch^ Amodillion; a block or modillion 
at the eaves of a house; — a shield or carved 
ornament to receive an insoriptlon. Brands, 

cAR'TRID^^B, n. [Corrupted from cartouch.) A 
case containing a charge for a gun ; a charge of 
gpinpowder enclosed in paper, Bromde. 
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CASEEN 


CAETBID6E-B0X 

CAB^TKIB^^E— b 6X, n. A soldier’s box for car- 
tridges. CrcLbb. 

CAR'TRID^E-PA'Pj^R, n. Paper in -which mus- 
ket charges are made up. Smart, 

CAST'— ROPE, n, A strong rope to fasten a load 
on a carriage. Folthain, 

CAST'— R'&T, w. The track made by a cart-wheel. 

CART'y-LA-RY, n, [Gr. a leaf of paper ; 

L. chartd, a leaf of paper ; Sp. cartulario j Fr. 
€artulaire,'\ 

1. A book of records of a monastery or church ; 

a register. Maunder, 

2. An ecclesiastical officer who had the care 

of the records. John&on, 

CART'-WAY, n, A way through which a cart 
may pass, Mortimer, 

CART'- WHEEL, ti. The wheel of a cart. Ash, 

CART -WHIp, n. A large whip used for driving 
horses, oxen, &c., in carts. 

CART'- WRIGHT (kirt'rit), n, A maker of carts. 

CARTt-CAI^E, n, [Low L. cantcagium. — See 
Castjcate.] 

1. {Law,) A duty or tax on the plough; ^ — 

written also carrucage, BurrilL 

2. The act of ploughing. Farm, Ency, 

CAr'U-CATE, n, [Low L. carttca.'] A plough- 
land ; as much land as one team can plough in 
a year. JLelham, 

generally designates about 100 acres.*’ 
X. S. X. Jifotes and Queries. 

CA'RUMt n, {Bot,) A genus of plants ; the cara- 
way,* which, according to Pliny, is a native of 
Caria, in Asia Minor. Loudon, 

CAR'yN-CLE, n, [L. caruncula,dim, of core, flesh.] 

1. (Med,) A naked, soft, fleshy excrescence 

or protuberance. Dunglison, 

2. {Bof.) A loose lateral appendage growing 

from the hilum in some plants. Gray, 

n. [L.l {Bot,) A small pro- 
tuberance ‘found near the hilum upon the seed 
of some plants. Brande, 

OA-RtjN'Cy-LAR, a, Kesembling a caruncle. 

CA-Rto'cy-LATE, a, {Bot,) Having fungous 
‘excrescences*. F, Cyc. 

CA-RtJ’N'cy-LAT-y D, a. Having a fleshy excres- 
cence ; caiunculate. Palmer, 

CA-RtjN'CU-LOys, a. Relating to caruncles; 
caruncular. Dunglison, 

CA'RUSf n, [L., from Gr. /edpo^, heavy sleep.] 
{MeU,) The last degree of coma, with complete 
insensibility which no stimulus can remove, 
even for a few instants. Sopor, coma, lethar^ 
gia, and cams are four degrees of the same 
condition. Dunglison, 

cArve, V, a, [A. S. ceorfan ; Dut. herven ; Ger. 
kerhen,"] [z. carved ; pp. carving-, carved.] 

1. To cut into elegant forms ; to sculpture ; 
as, ** To came marble or wood.” 

2. To form, as from wood or stone ; as, ** To 
carve a statue.” 

3. To eugrave ; to grave. 

^ XHdst thou hear, without wondering how thy name should 
l>e carved upon tiiese trees ? Sihaib, 

4. To cut into pieces, as meat at table. 

5. To distribute ; to apportion. 

How dares rinfUl dust carve out to himself the seasons 
and Issues of llfb and death? 

6. To cut ; to hew. 

Brave Macbeth, with his brandished steel. 

Like Valor's minion, carved out his passsge. Shdk, 

CARVE, V, n, 1. To exercise the trade of a carver 
or sculptor. Johnson, 

2. To cut meat at table. Shak, 

t oAr VB, n, A carucate ; plough-land-iSizV J, Ware, 

^^hlde, a plough-land, or a carve, 1 hold plainly 

CARVED (kUrv'^d or k4rvd), p, a, 1. Ornament- 
ed with sculpture ; as, ** A carved ceiling.” 

2. Formed by a sculptor. Apair oi carved 

saints.” Shak. 

3. Cut into pieces or sHces ; as, “ A dish of 
carved meat.” 

cAr'VJPL, ra. 1. a small ship, herring vessel, 
or fly-boat. — See Caravel. Raleigh, 

2. Sea-blubber ; Urtica maHna, Berberf. 


CARV'^IR, n, 1. A sculptor ; — now usually lim- 
ited to one who works in wood or ivory. 

The master painters and the carvers came. 3>ryden, 

2. One who cuts up meat at table. 

The con’er dancing round each dish. Dryden, 

3. One who apportions or distributes at will. 

We are not the carvers of our own foi tunes. V Estrange* 

CARV'JNG, n, 1. The art, or the act, of one that 
carves ; as, “ He excels in carving.** 

2. A branch of sculpture usually limited to 
works in wood and ivory ; — sculpture, properly 
so called, being generally applied to carving in 
stone or marble. FairhoU, 

CAR'VIST, n, [From carry fist.'] {Falconry,) A 
hawk in its first year, fitted for carrying on the 
hand. Booth, 


R-y-AT'lC, ) Relating to the figures called 
R-Y-AT'JD, 5 caryatides. P. Cyc, 


t CAR-WlTCH'jpT, n, A jest ; a pun ; a crotch- 
et ; a quibble. B. Jonson, 

CJ’RY‘4, n. [Gr. K&pvov, a nut.] (Bof.) A genus 
of American trees, comprehending the various 
kinds of the hickory. P. Cyc, 

CAR-Y-AT'IC, ) Relating to the figures called 

CAR-Y-AT'JD, 5 caryatides. P. Cyc, 

cAR-Y-AT'1D, n. A female figure to support an 
entablature. — See Caryatides. Brande, 

CAR-Y-AT'I-DE§, also CAR-Y-A'TE§, n.pl, [L., 
from Gr. KapvdrtSes.] (Arch,) Figures of women, 
instead of columns, to support entablatures . — 
so named from Carya, a town in Arcadia, or 
from Caryatis, an epithet of Diana, who was 
worshipped there. Brande, 

CAR-Y-O'CAR, n, [Gr. xapvov.] (Bot,) A genus 
of tall trees found in the tropical parts of 
America, some species of which furnish the 
saouari (vulgarly called sawarrow) nuts of the 
shops. Brande, 

CAR-Y-OPH-YL-LA'CEOUS (-shus), a, [Gr. /ca- 
pvd^'vXXov, the clove-tree* ; Kdpvov, a nut, and ^02- 
Xop, a leaf ; L. caryophilkis,] (Bot.) Noting co- 
rollas consisting of five petals, with long claws, 
dilating into a broad limb, as the pink. Brande, 

j| cAR-y-dPH'YL-LATB, n, (Chem.) A com- 
pound of caryophyllic acid and a base. Ogilvie, 

II cAR-Y-6PH'YL-LOt?S, or CAR-Y-O-PH^ L'- 
LGys (131), *G. (Bof.) Same as Caryophyl- 

LACEOUS. 

II cAr-Y-6ph'YL-LJC, G. (Chem.) Noting an acid 
obtained from oil of cloves. Ogilvie, 

II cAr-Y-^PH'YL-lInEj n, (Chem.) A crystal- 
line substance deposited by a strong alcoholic 
tincture of cloves. Brande. 

II cAr-Y-OpH'YL-LGs, n, pCi., from Gr. Kapvt- 
<pvX?.ov ; kdpvov, a nut, and ^bXXov, a leaf.] (Bot.) 
A genus of trees ; the clove- tree. Lindley* 

0AR-Y-6P'SIS, or CA-RY-^P'SIS, n. JGr. ^ 
xdfivov, a nut, and appearance,] (Bot ) 

A dry one-seeded fruit, in a membranous y 
adhering pericarp; — the technical name 
of the grain of com. — See Cariopsis. Brande, 

cAr-T-’O'TjS, n, [L., from Ghr. Kapvfsng, a kind 
of date.] A genus of palms. Loudon, 

CA'SAL, a* (Gram.) Relating to case. 

The casal termination of the Saxon pOBsessive U es or is, 
u apxiearsm such phrases as Codes sight,'* ** wwn.” 

C4~S.MR'C4,n. (Omith.) A species of duck 
‘found in Russia and Siberia; Tadomaruiila; 
— called also ruddy-goose, Tarrell, 

CA-SAVE^ n. A substance obtained from the 
roots of the manioc. — See Cassava. Craig. 

oAs'CA-bSl, n. [Sp.] The pommel or knob at 
the breech of a cannon. Crahh, 

CAS-CADE^ n. [It. cascata, casoare, to fall ; Sp. 
caseada] Fr. cascade.] A small cataract; a 
waterfall. 

The Birer Teyerone ftfls, by several cosoories, firom one 
rock to another. AddUm, 

CAS-CADE', V, n» To vomit. [Provincial in Eng^ 
land, and colloquial in the U. S.] BalUweU, 


CAS-CADE', V, n» To vomit. [Provincial in Eng^ 
land, and colloquial in the U. S.] BalUweU, 

CAS-CAt 'RO, n , . (Port.) The deposit or debris 
in which the Brazilian diamond is found. Ure, 

cJs-CA^RjIl *L4, n, [Sp-, dim. of casoara, bark.] 
(Med.) The bitter aromatic bark of the Cro- 


ton eleutheria, imported from Jamaica and the 
Bahama Islands. Brande, 

case, n, [L. capsa ; capio, to take ; It. cassa; 
Sp. oaxa ; Fr. caisse, a box or chest.] 

1. Something that holds, or covers, any thing 
else ; a box ; a covering ; a sheath ; as, “A 
case for books or knives ” ; “A case of goods.” 

As through a crystal case the figured hours are seen. Dntden. 

2. The outer part of a building. 

The cose of the holy house is nobly designed. Addison* 

3. A frame for holding a printer’s types. 

CASE, n. [L. castes, cado, to fall ; It, ^ Sp caso ; 
Fr. cas,] 

1. Any thing that may happen; condition; 
circumstance ; state ; situation. 

Question your royal thoughts; make the case yours. Shdk. 

2. (Gram.) A distinction used to denote the 
different relations which nouns and pronouns 
hear to other words, and indicated in Greek and 
Latin, and partially in English, by a change of 
termination. 

The term case is so named because all the other cases fall 
or decline from the nominative. Gwyme, 

The word case means fall. The old Greek grammarian s 
wrote the nominative in an upright line, and the othei cases 
in lines inclined at certain angles; po th*it of 

genitive, accusative, &c., seem to be ; .. i .c-i i t ■ 

the oiigmal w'ord. Hence these form- *i'i c. ’i: 

cases, U, A. Amoid. 

3. (Law.) A suit, action, or cause. Bouvier, 

In case, if it should happen ; provided that. 

Syn. — A difficult oi hard case; a tryinpf or disa- 
greeable situation i — low condition ; humble station i 
state of health or of affairs j incidental circumstaiue 
critical conjuncture ; proper occasion ; unexpected oc- 
currence. — A case, action, suit, or cause in court. 
State the case ; defend the cause, 

CASE, V, a. IL CASED ; pp. CASING, CASED.] 

1. To put in a case. 

Cased in green scales the crocodile extends. Thomson, 

2. To cover, as with a case. 

As broad and general as the casing air. Shah, 

They began to case their houses with marble. Arivihnot, 

3. t To divest of the skin or covering. 

We’ll make you some sport with the fox ere wo case him. 

Shak. 

CASE, V. n. To put cases. 

They fell presently to reasoning and casing upon the mat- 
ter with him. ^Estrange, 

OASE'-bAgs, n* pi, (Archj) The j oists framed be- 
tween a pair of girders in naked flooring. Ogilvie, 

CASE— CHAN, n. A kind of salmon found in the 
northern lakes of Great Britain. Ogilvie. 

CASED (kast), p. a. Enclosed in a case ; covered- 

CASE'HARD-EN (ksia'har-dn), t?. a. [i, OASE- 
HARDENED ; pp. CASEHARDENING, CASEHARD- 
ENED.] To harden on the outside ; to convert 
into steel on the outside, as iron. Ure. 

OASE'HARD-EN-lNG, n. A process by which iron 
tools, keys, &c,, have their surfaces converted 
into steel. Ure, 

CA'S^:-INB, 71, (Chem.) The basis of cheese ; 
the purified curd of milk ; caseum. Bra7ide. 

CASE'-KNlPB (kas'nl0» w. A large table-knife. 

CASE'MATE, n. [It. casamatta ; Sp. casamata ; 
Fr. casBfiade,] XFort.) A vault in the flank of 
a bastion, or a cnamber within the ramparts of 
a fortification, serving as a battery; — some- 
times used as barracks. Campbell, 

CASE'MAt-?D, a, [Fr. cas&maUj] Furnished 
with, or formed like, a casemate. Kh'hy, 

CA^E'M^INT [kar/m$nt, B. W, J, F. Ja, K* Sm* ; 
kas'ment, P. Wb.]^ n. [It. casameTVto,] (Areh.f 

1. A portion of a window-sash, or a compart- 

ment between the mullions of a window, open- 
ing upon hinges. Bmton, 

2. A kind of hollow moulding ; scotia. Brande* 

CA'S^I-Ot'S (ka' 89 -as or ka'sli^-Us) [ka'she-tts, Ja.; 
ka'shys, K. Sm . ; ks'e^-tts, B.], a, [L. caseus, 
cheese ; Fr. canma;.] Of the nature of, or re- 
sembling, cheese. ** The oaseoue parts of the 
chyle.” Fhyer. 

CASE'— bAcK, n. A frame of wood to receive 
printers’ cases, when not in use. Brande. 


CA'SI^RN [kl'zfm, Ja. Sm, ; kfi's^rn, B . ; ktts'em, 
Tvb.l, n, [Sp. caserna; Fr, caserne,) (Mil.) 
A lodgement or small barracks for soldiers, be* 
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CAST 


CASE-SHOT 


tween the houses of a fortified town and the 
ramparts. Brande, 

CASE'-SiroT, «- (3/27.) Bullets or iron in a 
canister or a case, to be discharged from can- 
non ; canister-shot. P. Cyc. 

CA'S5-UM, n, [L., cheese.^ Same as C.iSEiXE. 

Brande* 

CASE'-WORM (-wurm), n. A grub that makes 
itself a case ; a caddice. Flayer. 

CASH, n. [L. capsa, a chest, a box ; It. cassa, a 
box ; Sp. caja^ a box ; Fr. caisse ; a box or cash. 
— See Case.] Money at command; ready 
money; coin ; — applied also to bank-notes. 

A thief, bent to unhoard the cash 

Of some rich burgher. MUton. 

Syn. — See Money. 

cAsh, V, a, [f. CASHED ; pp. cashing, cashed.] 
(^Com.) To pay money for ; to turn into money ; 
as, ** To cash a bill or a draft.** 

t CASH, V. a, [Fr. casser.] To cashier. Gorges* 

CASH'-AC-C6uNT, n* 1. {BooJi-keeping.') An 
account to which nothing is debited or credited 
but cash. 

2. {Banking in Scotland.) A credit given by 
a bank for a loan to a person who can procure 
two or more acceptable sureties for the repay- 
ment of the amount a^eed on, on demand, 
with interest. Those wmo obtain such credits 
draw upon them for such sums, within their 
amount, as they find occasion for. Interest is 
charged only on the average balance which may 
be due to the bank. Ogilcie. 

CASH'-BOOK (ka&h'bdk), n. A book in which 
accounts are kept of the receipts and disburse- 
ments of money. 

CAsh^— CR£d-JT, n. {Banking tn Scotland.) A 
credit granted by a bank for a loan ; cash-ac- 
count. — See Cash-account. Ogilvie. 

II CA-SHEW', or cAsH^EW [ka-shd', S* W. Ja. K. 
Sm. B. ; ka^shy, C. ; kash'u, IFA], a* (Bot.) Not- 
ing a family {Anacardiaceai) of trees or snrubs, 
with a resinous or milky, acrid juice, repre- 
sented only by the genus Mhtts, or sumach. Gray. 

II CA-SHEW'— nCt, n. A nut which protrudes at 
one end of tne fruit of the cashew-tree. London. 

II OA-SHEW'— TREE (kai-shd'trS), n. [Fr. (zcajou.) 
A West-Indian tree which bears at one end of 
its fruit a kidney-shaped nut, called the cashew- 
nut. — See Anacardium. 

CA-SHIER' (ka“ShSr')> n. [Dut, kassier ; It. cesj- 
'siere*, Sp. cajero\ Fr. caissier. — See Cash.] 
One who has charge of money ; or who superin- 
tends the books, payments, and receipts of a 
bank or moneyed institution. 

CA-SHIER' (ka-sh5r'), v. a. [It. cassare, to an- 
nul ; Fr. casser, to break.] [t. cashiered ; pp. 
CASHIERING, CASHIERED.] 

1. To dismiss from a post or office with re- 
proach, as by a court-martial ; to break. 

2. To discard; to reject. 

Some cctshxer. or at least endeavor to invalidate, all otber 
arguments. Locke. 

CA-SH1ER'ER» One who cashiers. Smart. 

CA-SHIER'ING, n. The act of dismissing an offi- 
cer or a soldier for misconduct. Crdbb, 

cAsh'— KEEP-^IR, n. A man intrusted with money. 

II cAsh'MERE, a. Noting the fabric of downy 
wool, called cashmere. Ure. 

|] oAsH'MERE, or cAsH-MERE', n. A peculiar 
textile fabric formed of the downy wool of a 

f oat found in Thibet, first imported from the 
ingdom of Cashmere. Ure. 

CASH- ME 'RJ- AN, a. {Geog.) Relating to the 
✓country called Cashmere. Murray. 

cAsh'— NOTE, n. A note for the payment of 
money. Burrows. 

cAsH' 66, n. {Med.) An aromatic drug of Hin- 
dostan, said to have pectoral virtues. iMnglison. 

oAs'JNG, n. X The act of putting in a case, or 
me act of covering. 

2. A, covering of boards, plaster, or other ma- 
terials. SwinBume. 

n^l. Dried cow-dpng, used for fuel. 
[North of Eng.] MaUiweU. 

C.g-sf‘j\rd, n. [It., a sthoII house.'] 


1. A small country-house. Ogilvie. 

2. A building for social meetings ; a club- 
house. Ogilvie. 

cAsk (12), n. [Sp. casco ; Fr. caque.] 

1. A hollow wooden vessel for wine and other 
liquids ; a barrel, a hogshead, &c. Hemey, 

2. The quantity held in a cask. Siyiart. 
cAsk, n. [L. cassis ; Sp. casco ; Fr. casque.] A 

helmet. Shak. 

cAsk, V. a. To put into a cask. “ To cask beer 
or wine.*’ Todd. 

cAs’KRT, n. [Dim. of cask ; Fr. cassette.] 

X A small, elegant box for jewels, &c. 

This casket India’s glowing gems unlocks. 

And all Arabia breathes from yonder box. Pope. 

2. A small rope for fastening a sail : 

— called also gasket. Smart. 

cAs'KRT, V. a. To put into a casket. 

I have writ my letters, casketed my treasure. Shak. 
CAS'PI-AN, a. lCaspi<e, name of a pass in the 
range of Mount Taurus.] {Geog.) Noting a 
large lake or sea between Etirope and Asia. 

CJSQUE (fc4sk), n. [Fr.] {Her.) A helmet. — 
See Cask. Dryden. 

t CASS, r. a. [Fr. casser, to break.] To dismiss ; 
to break ; to cashier. “ To cass all old and un- 
faithful hands and entertain new.” Raleigh. 
CAS-SA'DA, or CAS'SA-HA [kas'a-d?, S. W. Ja. 
'Sm. Wh. ; ksis-sa'da, K. F. Cyc. Crahh]y n. 
Same as Cassava. Johnson. 

CAS-SA-MU'NAR, n. Same as Cassumuniar. 

t CAS'SATE, V. a. [Low L. casso, cassaius ; Fr. 

casser.] To vacate ; to invalidate. Ray, 

CAS-SA'TION, n. [L. eassatioi Fr. cassatzo7i.] 
The act of making null or void, [r.] Coles. 

Court of Cassation, a high court of appeal, or the 
highest judicial court in France. Brande. 

CAS-SA'VA» or cAs'SA-VA, A nutritious starch 
obtaiued from the roots of the manioc plant, 
{Jedropha manihot,) a tropical shrub. The 
roots contain poisonous matter, which is re- 
moved by means of water, pressure, and heat, 
and the residue is extensively used for food. 
When purified, it is called tapioca, — Written 
also caasada, casave, and cassavi. Ure. 

cAs'SA-wAre, n. See Cassowary. Johnson. 
cAS'SR-PA'P?R, m. JTerhaps Fr. casse, broken ; 
casser, to break.] Faper damaged or broken, 
particularly the two outside quires of a ream ; 

— written also cassie-paper. Craig. 

CAS*SI-A (ka8li'sli§-?i), n. [Gr. Kuaala, Kaata ; L. 

cassia^ casta ; It. cassia ; Fr. casse.] 

1. {Bot.) A genus of evergreen shrubs and 

herbaceous plants growing m tropical coun- 
tries, some species of which produce the senna 
leaves used in medicine. Loudon. 

2. The bark of the Laurus cassia. Its flavor 
resembles that of cinnamon, and it yields a pun- 
gent and stimulating essential oil. Bra^ide. 

cAs'SI-^-BARK, n. The bark of the Laurus cas^ 
sia ; — • called also cassia. Loudon. 

OAS'SJ- A-Bt)DS, n. pi. The hexangular fleshy re- 
ceptacles of the seed of the cinnamon-tre^ or 
Laurus cinnamomum. Loudon. 

cJIs-SLA n. A bitter principle found in the 
root'of Cassia fistula. Francis. 

cAs'Sr-A-PtJLP, n. The sweet pulp in the pods 
of Cassia fistula. Ogtlvie. 

cAs’SI-D A, n. [L. cassis, cassidis, a helmet.] {Bnt.) 
A genus of beetles with a helmet-like thorax, 
injurious to the sweet potato, &c. Harris. 
CAS-SId'E-oCs, a. [L. cassis, a helmet.] f^Bot.) 

Bhaped Uke a helmet, as a corolla. Lindley. 
CAs*SI-dId, n. A tortoise-beetle. Smart. 

CAS'Sl-D<?-Ny [k&s'se-diJn-f, Sm. Wh. Ash, John- 
son ; kas-sld'o-nf, Ja.], n. [Fr. casfidoine.) 

X (Bot.) A species of everlasting; sticka- 
dore; Gnaphalium stesohas: — applied also to 
Lavandula st<Bchas,or French lavender .JoAwsow. 

2. {Mm.) Chalcedony. Crabh. 

cAs'St-MERE, n. [Sp. oasimiro.] A thin wool- 
len cloth written also kerseymere* W. Bncy. 

n. [Fr.] X A small house in the 
country ; — particularly a solitary house where 
soldiers may make a stand, Crabh. 


’ CAS-sT'N 5, n, (Bot.) A genus of shrubs with 
• green foliage. Loudon. 

CAs-sr-Jk'ETTE n. A mixed cloth made of cot- 
ton and wool, or of wool and silk. W. Bnoy, 

i C-.JS-S/'JVO (kas-s5'n5), 71. A game at cards. Todd. 

CAS'S{-Q— BER'RY, 7i, The fruit of the Vihunium 
IcBiigatum. Loudon. 

CAS-SI-O-PE’A, 71. [L., from Gr. Kaaaiiv:€ia, or 

KaactoTTtj, wife of Cepheus.] (Astron.) A con- 
stellation of the northern hemisphere, between 
Cepheus and Persius. Hiyid. 

CAS'S^, 71. [L., a helmet.] 

1. The helmet-stone ; an encrinite. Buchanan. 

2. (Zool.) A genus of gastropodous mollusks, 

including the species of which the shells, called 
hehnets, are used for cameos. Bj'ande. 

3. The black currant ; Rites nigrum. Ure. 

CAS-SI-TE^ RI-4> 'h. pi. Kaffotrspos, tin.] 

Substances of’ tin ; crystals having an admix- 
ture of tin. Smai't. 

CAS'SJ-tJS (kSlsh'f-iis), n. A beautiful purple pig- 
ment, used in porcelain and glass painting, 
usually csilled purple of Cassius. It is prepared 
from the muriate of gold by adding to it a mix- 
ture of the protochloride and perefiloride of tin, 
and is so named from its discoverer. Ure. 

CAS 'SOCK, n. [It. casacca ; Sp. casaca ; Fr. ca- 
saqtte ; A. S. casul.] 

1. t A loose dress or cloak of a soldier. Shak. 

2. A vestment worn by clergymen ; an eccle- 
siastical habit. 

His scanty salary compelled him to nm deep In debt fbr a 
new gown and casbock. Utmft. 

cAs'SOCKED, a. Dressed in a cassock. Cowper. 

CAS'SON-ADE, w. [Fr.] Cask-sugar ; sugar not 
refined ; raw sugar. _ Crabh. 

cAs'SQ-WA-RY, n. 

[Malay cassuwaris.] 

(Ornith.) A large, 
long-legged bird, of 
the family Struthio- 
nidee, inhabiting the 
Island of Java. Its 
wings, armed with 
strong spines for com- 
bat or defence, are 
shorter than those of ^ 
the ostrich. Brande, ' ■ Cassowary. 

ClS-StJ-MU'Nr-AR, n. {Med.) A bitter and aro- 
matic root, brought from the East Indies in 
slices, used as a tonic and stimulant. Dunglison. 

cAss'-WEED, n, A weed otherwise called shep- 
herd*3-pouch. Johnson. 

cAst (12), V. a. [Dan. haste \ Sw. Ag^^g.] [i. 
CAST ; pp. CASTING, CAST.] 

X To throw ; to hurl ; to fling. Let him 
first cast a stone at her.” John viii. 7. ** Cast 
thy bread upon the waters.” Eccl. xi. 1. 

2. To drive ; to impel ; to thrust ; to force. 

We must be cast upon a certain island. Acts xxvii. SS. 

Jesus had heard that John was east into prison. Modi, iv. 12. 

3- To turn ; to direct. 

How earnestly he cast his eyes upon me. Shak. 

4. To defeat ; to vanquish; to overcome. 

The northern men were agreed to cast our London es- 
eheator. Camden. 

6. To condemn, as in a criminal trial. 

There then we met; both tried, and both were easti 

And this irrevocable sentence passed. Dryden. 

6. To dismiss from office; to cashier. “You 

are but now cast in his mood, a punishment 
more in policy than in malice.*’ Shak. 

7. To shed ; to lay aside ; to put off ; to drop. 

Nor shall your vine cast her fhiit. MaL iii, 11. 

The creatures that east the skin are the snake, the viper, 

the lizard, &e. Bacon. 

8. To compute ; to reckon ; to calculate ; as, 
** To cast an account.’* 

1 have lately been easting in my thoughts the several un- 
happinesses of llfb. Addison. 

9. To assign or allot, as the parts of a play. 

Our parts in the other world will be new cast. Addison. 

10. To form by running in a mould ; to found. 

How to build ships and dreadful ordnance cast, JFaUer, 

IX To model ; to form by rule. 
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CAST 

Some have been tempted to cast all their learning into this 
method. natts, 

12. To bring forth abortively. 

Thy ewes and thy she-goats have not cast * gg^ 

13. To make to preponderate ; to cause to 
surpass ; to decide by overbalancing. 

How much interest casts the balance in cases dubious’ South. 

To be ca<it away, to be shipwrecked. — To be caft 
down, to be depiebsed or dejected in mind.-- 7o 
anchor, (J^Taut.) to let go or let fall the anchor. — 7o 
east aside, to dismiss as Ubeless. — To cast away, to 
lavish ; to waste. “ Hast thou yet more blood to ca^t 
away? ” S/ia/c. To rum. “ By an ov eisight to cuat away 
themselves forever.” Hooker, — To cast back, to put 
behind. — ro ca^t by, to reject.— To east ^orth, to 
emit : to eject. — To cast lots, to deteriiiine by lot. — 
To cast off, to discard. Ca^t me not off in the proe 
of old age.” Ps. Ixxu 9. To reject ; to get na oh 

Religion would cmb him in his lusts, and theieioie 
he cast* it a Jf.” Tillotson, To leave behind. “Avvay 
he scours, casts off the dogs, and gams a woo(^ 

JJ Estrange, (JVaut.) To loosen or to let go ; as, To 
cast off a rope.” — To cast out, to turn out doors 5 to 
reject. “ Thy brat hath been cast out,^^ Shah, — To 
cast up, to compute ; to calculate ; as, ” To cast up an 
account.” To eject by vomiting. “ Cast up the poi- 
son that infects thy mind.” Drijden. — To cast upon, 
to refer to. “ If things were cast upon this issue.’ 
South, 

js^The original meaning of the word is to throw, 
or tlmg ; of this sense all the otiier senses are either 
figurative derivations, or modifications by adverbi^ 
particles, such as about, aside, away, down, forth, off, 
out, on, upon. Smart, 

CAst, V, n, 1. To contrive ; to revolve in the mind. | 
But first he casts to change his proper shape. Milton. 

2, To admit of being formed in a mould. 

At the first fusion it will not run thin, so as to cast and 
mould. yvoodwaid, 

3, To be curled or twisted ; to warp. “ Stuff 

is said to cast or warp when ; . . it alters its flat- 
ness and straightness.** Moxon, 

4, To vomit. “ These verses too . . . make 

me ready to cast,** Jonsoii. 

To cast about, to consider 3 to contrive. 

cAsT, w. [Dan. § Sw. hast, a throw.] 

1. The act of throwing ; a throw. ** The rest 

are measuring casts ^ Walter, 

2, t The act of running metal into a mould. 

Bnch daily cast of brazen cannon. Shed:, 

5, The thing thrown. Dryden. 

4. The space through which any thing is 

thrown. “ About a stone’s cast.^^ Luke xxii. 41. 

6, A stroke ; a touch. This was a cast of 

Wood’s politics.** Swift, 

6. Motion of the eye ; glance ; a squint. 

“With one cast of an eye.” Addison, 

7. Venture or chance, as in throwing dice ; 
lot; fate. 

Has it not sometimes been an even cast whether the army 
should march this way or that way. South, 

8. A mould ; a form. 


An heroic poem, but in another cost and figure than any 
that ever had oeen written before. Jrnor, 

9. Any thing formed in a mould ; a casting ; 
as, “ A cast in i>laster or in bronze.” 

10. A tinge or shade in color ; appearance. 

The native hue of resolution _ , 

Is ricklled o’er with the pale cast of thought. Shak, 

11. Manner; air; s^le. “Something of a 

neat ccwf of verse.” “ The very east of the pe- 
riods.” Pope, 

12. An assignment of theatrical parts. 

13. {Plumhing.) A small brazen funnel at 

the end of a mould for casting pipes without 
soldering. Crabh, 

14. {Hawking.) The number of hawks dis- 
missed from the hand ; a flight. “ A casf of 
merlins, . . . flying of a gallant height.” Sia/iey. 

C^S-TA'Ll--i3tN, a, Relating to Castalia, the 
'spring or fountain of the Muses on Mount Par- 
nassus. Pope, 

C4S^TA n. [li., jfirom Gr, Kdoravav, a chest- 

nut.] {Bht} A genus of trees related to the 
oak, and produemg the seed-like nuts called 
sweet chestnuts; chestnut tree. Lotidon. 

cAS'TA-N^T, n, [It. easiagnetta ; Sp. oastaneta, 
from castaTta^ a ^estnut ; Pr. castagnette.] A 
sort of instrument of hard wood or of ivory, 
shaped like a pair of chestnuts attached by a 
string. It is fastened to the thumb, and beat 
with the middle Anger as an accompaniment 


to dances, and to the guitar ; — used particular- 
ly by the Moors and Spaniards. Buc/tanan, 
CAS-TA-J^O^SPER'MUM, n. [Gr. Kderavov, a 
chestnut,* and a-rippa, a seed.] {Bot.) A genus 
of evergreen trees found in New Holiand, 
the edible seeds of which have somewhat the 
flavor of Spanish chestnuts. Loudon, 

cAst'A-WAY, n, A person lost or abandoned. 
Lest by any means, when I have preached to others, I 
myself should be a castaway. 1 Co/’, vs.. . 

cAst'A-WAY, a, Rejected ; useless. “ Our cast- 
away leisure.” Raleigh. 

cAstE, n. [Port. ^ Sp. casta, race ; Ger. haste-, 
Pr. caste,) 

1. A distinct hereditary order or class of peo- 

ple among the Hindoos, the members of which 
are of the same rank, profession, or occupation. 
The religious law of Brahma recognizes four 
leading castes, which are again subdivided. 
1, The Brahmins, or priests, devoted to reli- 
gion and higher pursuits. 2. The Kshatriya, or 
soldier-caste, to which belong not only the mil- 
itary, but whole tribes of natives. 3. The Tai- 
sya, or commercial class. 4. The Sudra, or 
tillers of the soil. Below these are* the Panahs 
and some other races. Brands, 

of the T-'i’*'*' * w " not drink out of the same 

cup^ ■ r '» dn I ... I "y.i iSryant, 

2. An order or class ; a race, 

fcAsT'^D,^. Improperly used for Shah, 

CAS'T^L-LAN [kSLs'tel-lan, W. Ja, K, Sm, Wh, ; 
kgis-tel'l&n, S.], n, [Sp. castellan ; Pr. ch&telain.) 
The governor of a castle. Kelham, 

CAS^TJeL-LA-NY, n. The lordship or jurisdiction 
belonging to a* castle. Kelham, 

cAs'TJpL-LAT-^D, a, 1. Enclosed within a build- 
ing, as a fountain or cistern. Johnson, 

2. Having turrets and battlements like a cas- 
tle ; formed like a castle. Weale. 

f cAS-TJgL-LA'TIQN, n. The act of fortifying a 
house. Todd, 

cAs'TjpL-LfiT, n, A small castle. Whitaker, 
OAST'JgIR (12), n, 1. One who casts or throws. 

Tf w i’ f’’! “.w t'* *' -t-rngest caster vie, 

•J. .. 'i.i u.-L ,lli< » toscusfly. Pope. 

2, One who casts accounts or fortunes; a 

calculator. “Did any of them set up for a 
caster of fortunate figures.” Addison, 

3, A small box, cruet, or phial out of which 
something is shaken; as, “ A pepper-ca^^cr.”^ 

4, A small wheel or swivel on which furni- 
ture is rolled ; as, “ The casters of a table.” 

CAS'TJPR, or CHES'TjpR, n. [A. S. ceaster, from 
L. castrum, a fortress.] A city, town, or castle ; 
— used as an affix in the names of places ; as, 
“ Doi’chester ” ; “ Colchester,** Gibson, 

0AsT'?R§, ti, pt, A frame for holding or con- 
taining small bottles. Maimde7\ 

t cAs-TI-P|-CA^T1QN, n, [L. castifico, castifica- 
ius, to make pure.] Chastity. Bp, Taylor, 

CAS'TI-GATE, V, a, [L. castigo, castigatus ; It. 
castigare ; Sp. casUgar.) [i. castigated ; pp, 
CASTIGATING, CASTIGATED.] To chaStise ; tO 
correct *, to punish ; to chasten. “ To castigate 
thy piide.” Shak, 

cAs-TI-GA'TIpN, n, [L. castigatio.) Punish- 
ment j chastisement. Shak, 

cAs'TI-GA-TOR, w. [li.] One who castigates. 

cAs*T1-GA-TQ-RY, a. That may serve for pun- 
ishment; punitive; corrective. BramhaU, 

OAs^TI-GA-TQ-RY, n, (Law>) An instrument of 
correction for a scold; — called also cucHng- 
stool, ducking-stool, trehucket, and tumbrel. 

Burrill, 

CAS-TiLB -SO AP, n, A sort of hard, refined soap. 

{Geog^ Fertain- 


CAS-TlLTAN (kss-rtl'ysin), a, 
mg to Ca'stile in Spain. 

CAS-TlL'lAN, M. {Geog,) An inhabitant or na- 
tive of Castile in Spam. 

cAs-TlIi-LANB', n. [Sp. Castellano, 1 A Spanish 
gold coin, in value more than a ducat. Crabb, 

0 AsT'ING (12), n, 1. The act of throwing. Buhei. 

2. The act of taking casts or impressions of 
figures, busts, medals, Ac. Maunder. 


3. Any thing formed in a mould by liquid 
metal ; as, “ An iron casting** 

4. The act of assigning parts to players, or 

of contriving any thing. \VottQ7i, 

6 . The process by which some animals throw 
off their skins, horns, &c. Maunder-, 

6, The process of warping by heat or mois- 
ture, as in wood. Crahb, 

Casting of draperies, {Fine Arts.) the genersll dis- 
position 01 tiow of the main lines which produces 
the greatest impression on the eye. Fairholu 

oAst'ING-NET, n, A net to be thrown into the 
water. 

Casting'^eis did rivers’ bottoms sweep. May. 

cAST'|NG-V6IcE, n, A casting-vote. Tomlins. 

cAsT'{NG-VOTE, n. The vote given by the pre- 
siding officer of any body of men, -which casts 
or turns the balance when the votes are equally 
divided. Tomlins, 

CAsT'ING-WEIGHT (kist^ing-wSt), n, A weight 
that turns the balance m the scale. Pope, 

oAsT'-IR-QN (kast'l-urn), n. Iron as first ex- 
tracted from its ores, when it is hard and brittle ; 
pig-iron. 

II cAs'TLE (kis'sl, 12), n, [L. castellum, dim. of 
castrum, a fortified place ; It. castello ; Sp. cos- 
tillo,-^'DvLt,ka$teeT, A. S. castel.) 

1. A mansion strongly fortifiea ; a fortress. 

The castle of Macduff I will surprise. Shak, 

2. The name of a piece used in the game of 

chess ; a rook. — See Hook. Hoyle, 

Castle in the air, a groundless or visionary project. 
Syn.^See Fortification. 

II cAs'TLE, v.a, (Chess,) To cover the king with 
a castle by a certain move. 

After the king is castled, the pawns before it sho^d be 
guarded as much as possible. Craw, 

II cAS'TLE-BUILD'^R (fcfis'sl-blld V), w. a build- 
er of castles in the air ; a fanciful projector. 

The poets are the gieatest castle^^bmldere. Student, 

II cAs'TLE-BUIlD'JNG, n. The act of building 
castles in the air, or of forming visionary pro- 
jects. • Student, 

H oAs'TLE-CROI^NED (-kr'dfind), a. Crowned or 
topped with a castle. Mir. for Mag, 

II c As'TLED (kfts'sld), a. Furnished with castles. 
“ The groves and castled cliffs.” T, Wart07i, 

(I cAs'TLE-GITARD (-gird), n. [Old Fr. castel- 
garde,] (Feudal Law,) 1. The defence, or 
guard of a castle ; — called also watch a^id 
ward, Burrill, 

2. A kind of tenure by knights* service. 

3. A tax laid upon those living within a cer- 

tain distance of a castle for the maintenance 
of those who guard it. ^ BrnTiU, 

4. The circuit around a castle subject to be 

taxed for its maintenance. Burrill, 

II cAS'TLE-RY ) (icis'sl-rc), n. The custody or 
CAs'TBL-RY > government of a castle, “ The 
castlery of Baynard’s castle.** Blount, 

cAs^TLE-SOAP, n. Castile soap. Addison* 
cAst'L^IT, n, A small castle. Leland, 

II cAs'TLE-WARD, n, A tax or imposition fol 
maintenance of such as watch and ward a cas- 
tle, Cowell 

cAsT'LING, n, A young animal cast or brought 
, forth before its time ; an abortion. Browne. 

cAsTXJNG, a. Abortive. Budiin'as, 

cAst'-OPP, jp. «. Laid aside; rejected; as, “A 
cast-off-' garment.** JSd. Bev, 

CAs^TOR, n, [Gr. Kdarwp, the beaver; L., Sp., 
Ger.,* dr Fr. castor.^'Dnt, kastoor,) 

1. 'fhe generic name of the beaver. Brande, 

2. A hat made of beaver’s fur. Johnson, 

3. A small wheel or swivel on which furniture 

is rolled. — See C.ilSTEII. Clarke, 

4. (Med.) A peculiar concrete substance ob- 

tained from pouches situated in the groin of tlie 
beaver ; castorevm, Lhtng/ison. 

cM*T0R and PdL'LUX, 1. (Astron,) Two stars, 
called Gemini or the Twins ; a constellation in- 
tersected by the tropic of Cancer. 

2. (Meteor.) A fiery meteor, which appears 
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sometimes sticking to some part of a ship, in | 
the form of balls. Brande. 

cAs'TOR—BEAX, n. The seed of the Ricinus com- 
munis or Palma Christi, Ogihie, 

C-fS-ro M. [L.] (Med,) A viscid, fetid 
substance obtained from pouches situated in 
the crrrdr of the bf'aver, and used in medicine 
U" an aiiti.-pasmodij. — See Castor. Dunglison. 

CAS'TO-RIXE, n, {Chem.) A principle lately 
discovered in castoreum. Cre. 

cAs'TQR— w. (Med») An oil extracted from 
the seed of the Ricinus communis or Palma 
Ckristi, and used as a cathartic. Loudon, 

CJs ' TlL9y n, pi. [L.] An encampment or camp ; 
soldiers* quarters. Smart. 

CAS-TRA-Mg-TA'TION, n. [L.castray a camp, 
and metioTy to measure ; Fr. castrametation^ 
{Mil.) The act of planning or tracing an en- 
campment. Campbell, 

CAS'TRATE, v. a. [L, castro, castratus (“ T arro 
thinks from castusy^ chaste), Richardson ; It. 
castrare ; Sp. castrar ; Fr, chntrer ; Dan. cas- 
treve.} [i. castrated ; pp. castrating, cas- 
trated.] 

1 . To deprive of the testicles ; to emasculate ; 

to geld. Dunglison. 

2 . To mutilate, or render imperfect. **A cas- 
trated set of Holingshed’s Chronicles.** Todd. 

CAS-TRA'TION, n. fPr. castration.'\ The act of 
castrating. Sharp, 

C 4 S- TRA ' TO, n. [It.] A singer who is a eunuch : 
— an artificial, or male, soprano. Smart. 

cAs^TR^L, n. A kind of hawk; — wiitten also 
kestrel and coistrel. — See Kestrel. Beau. ^ FI. 
CAS-TRJ&N'SIAL (k?is-tren'shal), a. Relating to 
a camp ; castrensian. Browne. 

CAS-TRfiN'SIAN, a. [L. castrensisy castray a 
camp.] Belonging to a camp, [b.] Bailey. 
CA^'y-AL (kazhVu-Sil, 93), a. [L. casusy a fall ; 
It. cdsuaU'y Sp.’cgst^a^; Fr. casuelS] 1. Hap- 
pening by chance ; accidental ; fortuitous. 

That which scenieth most carnal and subject to fortune is 
yet disposed by the ordinance of God. Raleiyh, 

2 . Occasional ; not constant, 

Syn. — See Accidental. 

CA^'y-AL-LY (khzh'yu-al-le), ad. Accidentally; 

fortuitously ; by chance. BetUley. 

CA^'y- AL-N£3SS (kizh'yu-?iil-n€s), n. The state of 
being* casual. * Johnso7U 

oA§'y-AL-TY fk&zh'yu-^l-t?, 93), n. 1, That which 
happens without b’eing foreseen; accident; 
chance ; contingency. 

That Octavius Gassar should shift his camp that niuht it 
happened to be took by the tnuniy was a mere easualtj/. South. 

2. An accident attended with loss of life. 

It is observed that within the space of two or three hun- 
dred years, notwithstanding all caaualtzesy the number of 
men donbles. Bumet. 

3. {Mil.) The loss of meA in an army by 

death, desertion, or discharge. Campbell. 

Syn. — See Accident. 

<3A§'y-IST (k&zh'yu-Ist, 93), n. [L, casus ; It. § 
Sp.*casmVa; Fr*. casuists. — See Case.] One 
who is versed in casuistry, or who studies and 
resolves cases of conscience. 

“Who shall decide when doctors disagree, 

And soundest casidats doubt, like you and me ? Pope. 

t cA§'y-iST, V. n. To play the casuist. MiUon. 
CAf-V-itS'TlC (Mlzli-yu-is'tik), ) ReUt- 

c1s-V-Is'TI-04lL (lE»zh-yu-Is't?-k»l), 5 ingtooas- 
Ulstry, or cases of conscience. “ Camistical 
divinity.** South. 

'CA§-y-Js'TI-OAL-LY, ad In a casuistic man- 
ner. “ To write casuistically” Wood. 

CA§'y-IS-TRY (kaLzhVu'-ta-tre, 93), n. That part of 
ethics which determines cases of conscience. 

Morality, by her fklse guardians drawn, 

Chicane in furs, and caBuistry m lawn Pope. 

Ctawisfry is the department of ethics, the great object of 
which IB to lay down rules or canons for directing how to act 
wherever there is any room for doubt or hesitation. Steu. art. 

dyn.— See Morality. 

cAt, n. [L. eaKa ; It. potto ; Sp. goto ; Fr. chat ; 
A. S. cA ; Dwt. hca ; ber. ’ . 

1 , A well-fctfown domestic animal^ of the 
genus Felis, useful in catching rats and mice. 


2. A ship or sea vessel employed in the coal ’ 

trade. Scott. | 

3. A double tripod having six feet ; — prob- - 

ably so called from falling alwajs, like the cat, j 
on Its legs. Bvehannn. ! 

4. {Saut.) A tackle used for hoisting up the j 
anchor to the cat-head: — a catoninetailsj^anct. , 

5. {Mil.) A kind of shed, under which sol- > 

diers conceal themselves while filling up a ditch , 
or mining a wall. Crabb. | 

t CAT-A-BAP'TIST, «. [Gr. «ard, against, and' 
jJnTria'rtjs, one w'ho baptizes.] An opponent of i 
baptism. “Anabaptists orCatahaptistsJ* Featley. 

CAT-A-BA'’§I 9 N (93), n. [Gr. Karadacriovy a way 
leading do ^vn wards ; #card, down, and dthivojy to 
go.] {Arch.) A chamber or place under the al- 
tar in a Greek church for relies. Britton. 

CAT-A-cAUS'T|C, a. {Geom. & Opt.) Noting 
caustic curves formed by reflection. Hutton. 

CAT-A-cAUS'TfCS,M.^f. [Gr. KaT6KavciSy a burn- 
ing ; KaraKaiwy to bum.] {Geom. & Opt.) Caus- 
tic curves to which rays of light,proceeding from 
a point and reflected by another curve, are tan- 
gents. — See Caustic. Hutton. 

CAT-A-CHRE'SIS, n. [L., from Gr. Kara^ianf^ts ; 
Kariy beside, or aside from, and use.] 

{Rhet.) A figure by which a vrord is used in a 
sense different from, yet analogous to, its owm ; 
a harsh metaphor ; as, “ The pure blood of the 
grape.’* JDeut. xxxii. 14. 

Their skill in astronomy dwindled into that which, by a 
great catachresiSy is called judicial astrology. Stillutafleet. 

CAT-A-IJHRES'TJC, ) xara^pijerriKSs.] 

CAT-A-£!HRES'TI-CAL, ) Relating to catachre- 
sis ;’ forced in expression. **A catachrestical 
and far derived similitude.** Browne, 

CAT-A-j0HRfiS'Tl-CAL-LY, ad. In a forced man- 
ner.* “ To be taken Sut cdtachresfically.” Evelyn. 

CAT-A-j0HRIS'TON, n, [Gr. Kard^piarosy rubbed 
on.]* {Med.) A liniment. JDunglison. 

CAT' A-CLt§M (k5t'?i-kllzm), n. Rlr. KaraK^vaiJids ; 
/card, down, and to wash ; Xi. cataclysmos.] 

1. A deluge ; an inundation. Hale. 

2. {Med.) A shower-bath. Dunglison. 

CAt'A-COMB (katVkSm), n . ; pi. cAt'a-c6mb$. 

[GrI Kardy down, and teOp^osy a hollow ; It. cata- 
eombe ; Fr. cataeomb.l A subterraneous place 
for burying the dead; — originally applied to 
the buryinMlace under the church of St. Se- 
bastian at Rome. The most noted catacombs 
are those near Rome, on the Via Appia, at Na- 
les, Syracuse, Cairo, and especially those un- 
er the city of Paris, which were formed from 
abandoned stone-quarries. 

On the other side of Naples are the catacontbs. Addison. 

CAT-A-Cdtys'TlCS, n.pl. [Gr. Kardy over against, 
and dKoHaty to hear; Fr. catacoustigue.] The 
science of reflected sounds, or echoes; cata- 
phonies. Chambers. 

CAT-A-D 1 - 6 p'TRIO, ? Kardy over 

cAT-A-DI-Cp'TRI-CAL, ) against, hdy through, 
and* dTrriKds, relating to lught ; Fr. catadiop- 
trique.l Noting optical instruments, as New- 
ton’s telescope, by which rays of light are both 
reflected and refracted. Hutton. 

CAT^A-DROMB, n. [Gr. xardSpofios ; Kurd, down, 
and‘5f)<5/ioff, a course, a race.] 

1 , A race-course. Britton. 

2. {Mech.) A machine, used in building, for 
raising and letting down great weights. Francis. 

t cAT'A-DfjPE, n, [Gr. KaradovH<Oj to fall with a 
loud, heavy sound ; Kardy down, and bovrdoy to 
fall heavily; Fr. catadoupe.} A cataract; a 
waterfall. Brewer. 

cAt-4-fAl^ C b, n. \J.t.y a scaffold.'] {Arch.) A 
temporary structure of carpentry to be decorat- 
ed by works of art, representing a tomb or cen- 
otaph ; — used in funeral ceremonies. Brands. 

cAt-4-fAlq,UB' {-mk!)yn. [Fr.] (ArcA.) Alofty 
tomb of state; a funeral decoration ; catafalco. 

It is a saying worthy to be written in letters as b^ as those 
on a catc^faUiuc. J. JS. Taylor. 

t cAt-AG-mAT'IO, a. [Gr. Kdraygnay a fracture ; 
Fr, catagmaiique.] (Med.) Calculated to favor 
the consolidation of fractures. ' Palmer. 

cAt-AG-mAt'IO, n. {Med.) A remedy for frac- 
tures. Dirnglison, 


CAT’A-GRAPH (kat'gi-grSlf), n. [Gr. xaraypa^i?; 
L. catagrapha^ 

1 . The hrtet outline of a picture. Coles. 

2 . A profile. Chambers, 

cAt*A-LAX, n. {Geog^ A native or inhabitant 
of Catalonia. Ash. 

CAT-A-LEC'TIC, a. [Gr. KoraXv^KriK^s , ; Karal^ytsHy 
to leave off.] {Pros.) V" anting one syllable at 
the end, as a Groek, Latin, or other verse. 

CAT-A-LEC'TJC, n. {Pros.) A verse wanting 
one syllable at the end. Brande, 

CAT'.VLEP-SY, or CAT-A-LfiP'SIS, n. [Gr. Kardt- 
Kara).anp 6 ve>, to seize upon ; ward, down, 
used intensively, and Xappavu, to seize ; Fr. cat- 
alejisie.] {Med.) A spasmodic disease in which 
there is a sudden su'snension of the action of 
the senses, and of volition, whii&t the heart con- 
tinues to pulsate. Brande. 

cAT-A-LEP'TIC, a. Pertaining to catalepsy. 

CAT-AL-LAC'TICS, n, pi. [Gr. KaraXXdKrrfs, a 
’money-changer ; KaraDdcctOy to exchange.] The 
science of exchanges. Bowen. 

t cAt'A-LQ-^IZE, V. a. To put into a catalogue ; 
to catalo^e. Coles. 

CAT^VL 6 GUE (k&t'^-lBg), n. [Gr. Kard?.oyos ; L. 
catalog us ; It. catalogo ; Fr. catalogue.'] A list 
of names, books, w^orks, &c., disposed xn a cer- 
tain order ; a re^ster ; a roll. 

Cataloffud raiaonnS (-ra-zSn-aO, {Bihhography.) a 
catalogue of books classed under the beads of their 
several subjects, and containing a general abstract of 
the contents of works where the title does not sudi- 
ciently indicate it. 

CAT'A-LOGUE (k&t'?i-15g), V.a. [?. CATALOGUED ; 
pp. ’cataloguing, catalogued.] To form 
into a catalogue ; to make a list of. Burke. 

CAT-A-LO'NI-AN, a. {Geog.) Relating to Catalo- 
nia.’ ’ Eamskaw. 

CA-tAl'P^, \Fr.ccdalpa.] (Ro^.) A large flow- 
ering tre’e of America, of rapid growth, which 
has large leaves, and bears large clusters of 
trumpet-shaped white flowers, v'aricgated with 
yellow and purple. P. Cyc. 

CA-TAL'Y-SIs, n. [Gr./cardXuffif ; /caraAdw, to un- 
loose.] ‘ 

1. (Afed.) Paralysis. Dunglison. 

2. {Chem.) The influence by which certain 

substances, without undergoing any change 
themselves, resolve certain other substances 
into new compounds by mere contact, or the 
action of presence, as it is termed, — as in the 
conversion of starch into sugar by sulphuric 
acid. Graham. 

cAT-A-Li^T'lC, n. {Med.) -A medicine for catal- 
ysisl Dunglison. 

oAt-iJl-L^T'IC, a. Pertaining to catalysis. Craig. 

Catalytic forccy (Chem.) a force which produces 
chemical changes merely by contact, or by an “ action 
of presence,” as it has been termed. Thus yeast ex- 
erts a catalytic force, ox is a eatalyHe agent, in changing 
sugar by contact into carbonic acid and alcohol. 

CAT-A-MA-RAN^ n. 1. A sort of raft used by 
the Indians on the Coromandel coast, and along 
the sea-shore in South America and the West 
Indies. It consists of three pieces of wood 
lashed together, the middle one being a little 
longer than the other two, and turned up slight- 
ly at one end to serve for the bow. Brande. 

2 . A floating battery intended to be used by ^ 
Napoleon for the invasion of England. Brande. ' 

CAt-A-MB 'JN'J-Ay n. [Gr. /card, according to, and 
amonth!] ‘{Med!) The menses ; the monthly 
courses. DungUson. 

CAT-A-ME'NJ-AL, a. [Gr. Karafitjvias.] (Med.) 
Relating to catamenia ; menstrual. Good. 

CAt'A-MITB, n. [L. eatamiiusy — corrupted from 
Ganymedesi Gr. rawu/u/dw*] A boy kept for 
unnatural purposes. Churchill. 

cAT'A-MdiyNT, n. [Sp. goto monteSy cat of the 
mountain.] The North America tiger ; cougar ; 
puma ; Fms cancolar. Thompson. 

cAt-A-MCi&N'TAIN, n. The wild cat ; cata- 
mount. JJacKW, 

CAT-AN-AD'RQ-MOtJs, a. [Gr. Kardy downward^ 
dvd! upwards, and dpdf/osy a course or race.. 
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MoTing once a year from salt water into fresh, 
as certain kinds of fish. Smart, 

cAT-A-NAN'CHE, n. [Gr. Karai/dyKij, a plant used 
by the women of Thessaly in philters and love- 
potions.] (Bot.) A genus of plants consisting 
of two or three species of ornamental border 
annuals. Loudon, 

CAt'A-PA^M, n, [Gr. Kardiracfia, a powder ; Kara- 
Trdo-croj, to sprinkle.] (Med,) A mixture of pow- 
ders to be sprinkled on the body. Dunglison. 

cAT-A-p£L'TIC, a.Belatingto a catapult. Smart. 

CAT-A-PIT'A-LOOs, a, [Gr. jcard, against, and 
TTfrrtPon, a leaf.] (Bot,) Noting a fiower whose 
petals are held together by stamens which grow 
to their bases. Bratide. 

cAT-A-PHCN'1C, a, Belating to cataphonics. Ash. 

CAT-A-PH6N'ICS (kat-9-f5n'iks), n.pl. [Gr. /cara- 
to resound ; Aard, over against, and (jiwi/d, 
voice or sound.] The doctrine of reflected 
sounds ; catacoustics. Brande. 

cAt'A-PHEACT, n. [Gr. KardtppaKros, clad in ar- 
mor ; Kara(ppaca(Oy to clothe in armor ; L. cata- 
phractuSj mail-clad; Fr. eataphj'acte.'] 

1. A species of heavy defensive armor, used 
to defend the breast or the whole body. Maunder. 

2. A horseman in complete armor. 

Archers and slingei s, cataphrojcta and spears. Milton, 

CAt'A-PHRAcT-®D, a. Covered with armor, or 

with a hard skin, plates, or scales. Brande, 

0At-A-PHEAc'T1C, a. Relating to, or like, a 
cataphract. Ash. 

CAT^A-PLA§M (kat'ai-pllzm), n. [Gr. Kar&nXa(Tna\ 
KaTarldoam, to spread over ; L. ^ It. cataplas- 
maj Fr. cataplasme,'] A plaster or poultice. 

A good cataplasm fgr the gout. Holland, 

t CAT'A-PUCB, w. [Fr.] The herb spurge. Chaucer. 

CAt'A-POLT, n. [Gr. xaraMrtjf ; L. catapzdta.] 
A military engine used by the ancients for 
throwing arrows, stones, &c. Buchanan. 

cAT-A-PfJL'TJC, a. Pertaining to the catapult. 

CAT' A-RACT, n, [Gr. KarapdKrrjq ; /ctfrapdccrw, xara- 
pd^w", to fall down ; L. cataraeta ; Pr. cataracte,'\ 

1. A fall of water, as of a river down a preci- 
pice ; a great waterfall or cascade. 

The sounding cataract 

Haunted me like a passion. Wordsworth. 

2. (Surg.) A loss of si^ht; a disease of the 

eye consisting in the opacity of the crystalline 
lens or its capsule. Dunglison. 

3. (Mech.) A contrivance applied to an en- 

gine to regulate the number of strokes to a 
minute. Weale. 

4. (JFort.) A portcullis. Stocqueler. 

cAT-A-RAC'TOyS, a. Relating to, or partaking 
of the nature of, a cataract in the eye. Craig. 

OA-TARKH' (kji-tar'), n. [Gr. Kard^fioos ; K/zrajS^fw, 
to flow down ; L. catarrhus ; It- § Sp. catarrho\ 
Fr. catarrhe^ (Med.) A discharge of fluid from 
the nose or mucous membrane, being the ef- 
fect of what is commonly called a cold ; a cold 
in the head. Dunglison. 

C^i-TAREH'AL (ksi-tl/if&l), a. Relating to a ca- 
tarrh or cold. Palmer. 

cAt^AR-RHIne, n. [Gr. sard, at, and fhves, the 
nostrils.] (ZouL) A tribe of quadrumanous 
animals, including those which have the nostrils 
approximated, ana the intervening septum nar- 
row, as in some species of apes. Brande. 

CA-TARRn'oys (k^-tstr'rus), a. [See Catarrh.] 
Catarrhal. Arhuthnot. 

^ CO-P&Sf fi. [Ii-, from Gr. KarivKonos, a 
spy.] (Bnt.) A sub-genus of coleopterous in- 
sects. Boag. 

OAT-A-STAL^TIC, a. [Gr. tearaeraXrigds ; Kara- 
crlXXtOj to check.] (Med.) A term applied to 
medicines which repress evacuations, as astrin- 
gents and styptics. Ogilvie, 

CA-TASJTA-S^Sfn. [Gr. Kar&ffratnf ; KaBlcnjutjto 
establish ; «arz£, down, and ternfUf to place.] 

1. fRAed.) The narrative part of an orator*s 
speech, in which he unfolds the matter in ques- 
tion, and which generally forms the exordium. 


2. (Med.) The constitution, state, or condi- 
tion of any thing. Ditnglison. 

CA-TAS'T?R-I§M, n. [Gr. Karaffrepia/it^; xara- 
oTfpi^ui ; to place among the stars ; doT»Jp, a star.] 
A cataloguing of stars. Smart. 

CA-TAS'TO-MUS, n. [Gr. xard, doivnward, and 
‘crSyLa, a mouth.] (Ich.) A genus of fishes allied 
to the carps, and peculiar to the North Ameri- 
can riveis; the sucker, Storer, 

CA-TAS'TRO-PHlg, n. [Gr. xaraarpo^d \ xaraarpi- 

to come to an end ; L. catastropha ; It. ca- 
tastrofe; Sp. ^ Fr. catastrophe.'] 

1. The falling out of events by which a dra- 
matic or other piece is concluded. 

Fatl he comes like the catastrophe of the old comedy. Shak. 

2. A final event or conclusion ; — particularly 
an unfortunate event ; a calamity. 

The most horrible and portentous catastrophe that nature 
ever yet saw. Woodward. 

3. (GeoL) A sudden change in the crust of 

the globe from physical violence. Ogilme, 

CA-TAW'BA, n. A variety of the grape cultivated 
for making wine in the west and south-west 
parts of the United States. Cyc. Com, 

CAT 'C All, n, A squeaking instrument, formerly 
used in playhouses to condemn plays ; a harsh 
sort of pipe. Pope. “Noise of & cat. Ch, Lamb, 

cAtch, V, a, [Junitts says, akin to Belg. ketsen^ 
to chase; L. capto, to catch; Swed. katsay a 
snare to catch fish; Sp. coger, to catch.] [i. 
CAXTOHT or CATCHED , pp. CATCHING, CAUGHT 
or CATCiiED. — Caiched is little used.] 

1. To lay hold on with the hand ; to grasp. 

And when he arose against me I caught him by his beard, 
and smote lum and slew him. I Sanu xvu. 35. 

2. To seize in any way so as to hold or stop 
from motion ; as, “To catch a butterfly ” ; “To 
catch a ball when it is thrown or when it falls.’* 

3. To overtake; to seize by pursuit; to ar- 

rest; to apprehend; as, “To send a rogue to 
catch a rogue.*’ Proverb, 

4. To take, find, or come upon. 

We shall cafcA them at their sport. MUton, 

5. To fasten upon ; as, “ The flames caught 
the roof.” 

6. To insnare ; to entangle. 

Thev sent unto h<m certain of the Fharisees, and of the 
Ilcrodi ir s, to enU'h luin in his w ords. Mark xii. 13. 

7. To seize the admiration or the aflection 
of ; to charm ; to captivate. 

Beauty and honor in her are so mingled, 

That they have caught the king. Shak, 

8. To take, as a contagion or disease ; as, 
“ To catch the measles ” ; “ To catch cold.^* 

To catc/i aty to endeavor to lay hold on. “ Make 
them catch at all opportunities.’* .Addison. — To catch 
upy to take up suddenly. “ lie was caught up into 
paradise.” 2 Cor, xii. 4. 

j0®*“This word is almost universally pronounced 
in the capital [Loudon] like the noun ketch ; but this 
deviation front the true sound of a is only tolerable iu 
colloquial pronunciation, and otigliT, by correct speak- 
ers, to be avoided even in that.” WaUcer. — It is oRen 
wrongly so pronounced in the U. S, 

cAtoh, V. n, I. To lay hold. “The hook 
catches.** Johnson. 

2. To be contagious ; to spread by infection. 

’Tis time to prive them physic, their diseases 

Are grown so catching. Shak, 

oAtcH, w. 1. Act of seizing; seizure; capture. 

She would ihin the catch of Strephon fly, Sidney, 

2. A notion hastily entertained. 

All which notion? are but ignorant ccstchcs of a ftw things 
which arc most obvious. Bacon. 

3. The posture of seizing ; watch. 

Both of them lay upon flio catch fbr a groat action. Addison. 

4. A short time for action or effort ; a snatch. 

It haa been writ by catchtSy with many Intervals. Locks, 

<>. Any thing that catches and holds; as, 

“ The catch of a door,” 

6. A trace ; a taint. 

We retain a catch of those pretty stories. fflantdlle, 

'7# (Mus.) A song for several voices, no two 
singing the same words at the same time. Warner. 

8, (Natd.) A ketch.— See Ketch. Johnstm, 

0. (Fiakeries.) The quantity of fish caught. 

Sahine. 

0AtCH'A"BLE, a. Liable to be caught. PLaUfcmc. 

cAtCH'-DRAUST, n. An open drain across a de- 


clivity to intercept surface water : — sometimes 
also applied to an under-drain across a decliv- 
ity, Brande. 

CATCH '5R, n. The person or thing that catches. 

cAtch'FLY, n. A name applied to several 
plants, which have the property of retaining 
insects by their viscid surface, or by other 
means, — as the SiZene, THoncea, Sco. P, Cyc, 

CATCH 'JNG, n. Seizure ; capture ; arrest. 

CATCH'ING, p. a. 1. Laying hold of. 

2. Contagious; infectious; pestilential. — 
See Contagious. 

CATCH^— LAND, n. Border-land, or land of which 
it is not knowTL to what parish it belongs. 
[England.] Crem, 

cAtch'— MEAD-OW, n. Grass land watered by 
a catch-drain, ' Smart, 

cAtCH'PEN-NV, n. Any thing of little value to 
be sold in order to get money ; — particularly 
a worthless pamphlet or publication. 

cAtch'PEN-NY, a. Made to get money ; worth- 
less. * Qu. Rev. 

t CATCH 'POLL, n, A serjgeant ; a bumbailiff. 
“ Under-sheriffs and catchpolls.** Bacon. 

I CATCH'yP [kacli'vp, S. W, J. F. K. Sm. C . ; 

j kech'up, Ja.]y n. [“ The Mtjap of the Chinese.” 
Lottdon.] A sauce made from mushrooms, to- 
matoes, walnuts, &c. ; — catsup. — See Catsup. 

I >0^ Catsup IS the form that was first introduced 
into the language ; though catchup appears now to be 
most in use ; and ketchup is also sometimes used. 

cAtch'WEED, n. A weed, called also cleaverSy 
goQse-grasSy and hariff. Farm. Ency. 

CAtch'WORD (-wurd), n. 1. A word under the 
last line of a page, which is repeated at the top 
of the next page. Martin. 

2. The last word in a sentence uttered by an 
actor, and serving to remind the next speaker 
of what he is to say. Ogilvie. 

CATCH'WORK (k&ch'wUrk), n. An artificial wa- 
tercourse for throwing water on such lands as 
lie on the declivity of hills. Farm. Ency. 

fCATB, n. [Old Fr. acaty purchase.] Food. — 
See Cates. 

Even the Ohristmas pie, which in its very nature is a kind 
of consecrated cote. Taller, 

CAT-^-CH£t' 1C, > [Qj.^ Karf{x*J<rts, instruc- 

CAT-E-j0H£t' 1-CAL, ; tion.] Consisting of ques- 
tions and answers ; catechistical, 

Socrates introduced a catechetical method of arguing. 

A{iai807i, 

cAt-1P-CH£t'[-CAL-LY, ad. In the way of ques- 
tion and answer ; catechistically. 

CAT-^;-CHfiT'lCS, n. pi. The art or the practice 
of teaching by question and answer. Eo, Rev. 

CAT'B-£?HINE, or cAT-Jl-jGnl'NUM, n. (Chem.) 
A peculiar acid principle obtained from cate- 
chu, It forms a fine white powder composed of 
silk;y filaments, and was so named on the sup- 
position that it was a base ; — called also cate- 
chuic aeidy and tanningenic add. Brands. 

cAt-E-€HI-sA'TIQN, n. The act of catechising; 
[r.] TumbvM. 

CAT']g;-jCHr§E (kat'f-kiz), V. a. [Gr. xaritxiiay and 
to Sound a thing in one’s ears, or im- 
press it, by word of mouth ; xard, down, used 
intensively, and vx^Wy to sound ; L. caiechizo ; 
It. catecTnzzare ; Sp. cateqiiizar ; 3?r. catechizer.] 
p, CATECHISEB ; pp, CATECHISING, CATE- 
CHISED.] 

1. To instruct by asking questions and re- 

ceiving answers, — particularly on the doctrines 
of rel^on. Shak. 

2. To question ; to try by questioning ; to in- 
terrogate ; to examine. 

4^ In accordance with the rule in relation to the 
orthography of English verbs derived from Greek 
verbs ending in l^toy this word should be spelt wf«- 
thite^ and it is so spelt by the lexicographers Phillips, 
Coles, Bailey, Kersey, and Dyche ; yet in nearly all 
the recent English Dictionaries, it ta spelt coiwhMc. 

OlT'E-CHl^l^R, ». One who catechises. Herbert. 

CAT^g-jCHl§-|NO, n. Interrogation. B. Jonson. 

cAT'E*J®hI§M, n. [Gr. mrsij^tspls $ L. caiechts- 
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CATHODE 


nivs\ lU catecMsmo \ Sp. catecismox Fr. eati- 
chume.'] A form of elementary instruction by 
questions and answers, — pr.r*-ir:i’larly on reli- 
gious subjects ; a manual of rcli-jiou? instruc- 
tion. 

To- h<* hid ro hrt thr rrratinn.Ticf'rtpd vn stndy 

but refluetion, and read no book out tiic vuiuuie o* tno wo Id. 

i^outh. 

CAT-5-£Jni§'MAL, a. Catechetical. Ge}it. Mag, 

CAT'5:-€HIST, n. [Gr. Karjj^tartj^ ; L. <5^ It. cate» 
chista, cateqiiista \ "B'r. catechiste,] One who 
teaches by catechising. Hammond, 

CAT-5-€HIS'T{C, ? KariT^KTTiKOi;.'] In- 

CAT-^:-jCHrs'T|-CAL, ) structing by question and 
answer ; catechetical. Burke, 

cAT-?-j0HtS'T}-CAL-LY, ad. In a catechistical 
manner. South, 

CAT'?:-€HU (kat'^-ku), w. [Japanese cate, a tree, 
and chu, juice. Hoblgn,] The inspissated ex- 
tract from the heart wood of the khair tree of 
Hindostan (Acacia catechu), used in medicine 
as an astringent ; also used as a dye-stuff; — 
called also Japan earth. Lindley, Dunglison, 

CAT-SJ-CHU'IC, a, (Chem.) Noting an acid ob- 
tained from catechu, — See Catechine. Brande. 

CAT‘]P-£}liU'M]^N, n. [Gr. ; Kfirn^ita, 

to teach orally. — See Catechise.] One who 
is yet in the rudiments of Christianity ; a pupil 
little advanced. Brande, 

CAT-5I-£!HtT-MjEN'tC, } Relating to cate- 

CAT-|:-j0Hy-Mj&N'I-CAL, ) chumens. Smart, 

tCAT-^;-€HU'MS;N-iST, n. One in the rudi- 
ments of Christianity ; a catechumen. Morton, 

CAT-5“G0R-IP-MAT'IC, a, [Gr. Knrrjydptjfia, a 
predicate.] (Logic,) Noting a term that can be 
used either as the subject or the predicate of a 
proposition, without being accompanied by any 
other word. Smart. 

CAT-^-GOR'I-CAL, a, [Gr. KdTrjyopiKds ; Knrtjyo- 
pibi, to affirm ; L. eategoHcus ; It. ^ Sp. cate- 
gorico ; Fr. caUgorigueJ) ( hogieJ^ Absolute ; 
positive, as opposed to hypothetical ; direct ; 
express; explicit. 

A cot.te(jorical proposition is one which affirms or denies a 
predicate of a subject, abaolutely, and without any hypoth- 
esis. Wnatelif, 

A categorical answer is an express and pertinent reply to 
a question proposed. Fleming. 

CAT-:5-GOR'l-CAL-LY, ad. Absolutely ; without 
qualification; ’directly; expressly. Child. 

cAt-®-Gc3r'T-CAL-N£SS, n. The quality of be- 
ing categorical. Marvel. 

cAT'jp-GO-RiZE, V. a. To place in a category or 
list ; to class, [r.] Month, Jtiev. 

cAT'Jgl-GO-RY, n, [Gr. Kartiyooia, that which may 
be predicated of a thing ; L,, It., ^ Sp. categoria ; 
Fr. categoric,) (Logic,) A class or order" in the 
objects of thought, signified by a term of such 
general import as to contain under it a gi’eat 
number of genera and species ; — predicament. 

The categories laid down bj Aristotle are ten : 
— substance, quantity, quality, relation, place, 
time, situation, possession, action, and suf- 
fering. All these may be arranged under two 
grand heads — substance and attribute. 


, they are reducible to beiiiir and ac- 
of Kant are q.uantity, quality, rela- 
Flemmg, 


cident. The categories 
tion, and modality. 

Syn, — In popular language, category is used in an 
inditferent sense; predicament, often in an ill sense. 
One may be said to be in the same category or the 
same predicament, in a dangerous or awkward pre- 
dicament, but nut in an awkward category, 

[I^*» ® chain, a seHea,) A series 
of passages from the writings of various fathers, 
arranged for the elucidation of some portions of 
Scripture, as the Psalms or the Gospels. Hook, 

cAX-fe’-NA^Rl-AN, a, [I 4 . ccetenarim ; catena, a 
chain.] Relating to, or like, a chain. ** Catena- 
rian curve.” Harris, 

Catenarian arch, (Arch,) an arch whose fiirm is that 
of a cord or chain suspended from two fixed points 
at Its extremities. Brande* 

cAt'JP-NA-RY, n. fli, e(it$na, a chain.} (Math.) 


The curve formed by a homogeneous^ cord or 
chain freely suspended by two of its points, and 
acted on by no force but gravity. yichol. 


t CAT'5-NATE, V, a. To chain. 


Bailey, 


CAT-^-NA'TION, n. Regular connection. “This 
catenation or conserving union.” Broicne, 

CJt-E-JCIP *4-R4, n, [L. catena, a chain, and 
poriis, (Gr. VtSoof,) tufa.] Chain-coral, a genus 
of corals found in Palaeozoic strata, and, in 
Britain, only in the Silurian formation. Craig. 

CA-TEN'i;-LATE,a, [L. a chain.] Formed 

like a chain. Brande. 

CA'T^R, V, n, [Fr. acheter, to buy. — See Ac.v- 
TEU, Cate, and Cates.1 [i, catered; pp, 
CATERING, catered ] To provide food ; to 
purvey. 

He that doth the ravens feed. 

Yea, providently caters, for the sparrow. 

Be comfort to my age Shak. 

CA'T^R, V, a. To cut diagonally. Halliwell, 

t CA'TJpR, n. A provider ; a caterer, “ I am 
cook myself, and mine own cater Beau, ^ FI, 

CA'TgR, n, [Fr. quatre, four.] The four of cards 
and dice. Johnson. 

CA'T^R-CdR'NERED (-kor'n^rd), a. Diagonal. 

CarFs Craven Dialect. 

Catty-cornered, or C&Ur-comered, is in collo- 
quial use in the LT. S. 

CA'T5R-COtr§'IN (ka'tur-kuz'zn), n. See Qua- 
TEii-cotrsiN. Shak. 

CA'T5R-5R, G’le caters ; one who buys 
or provides provisions ; a provider ; a purveyor. 

Ho made the greedy ravens to be Elias’s caterei % and bring 
him food. King Charles. 

CA'TgR-ESS, n. A woman who provides food. 

CAT'ER-P!L-LAR, n. [The etyniology has been 
a matter of doubt and discussion. “ The most 
probable derivation is that which assigns it to 
two French words, acat, food or provisions, 
more recently >vritten cates, and filler, to rob 
or plunder.” Duncan, in Sir Mm. Jardine^s 
NaUtralisfs Library, P, Cyc, But the French 
word chattepeleuse, or chatepeUuse, appears to 
be the real origin of the word, Boisie defines 
chateleuse, centipeda, i, e. a worm with many 
feet, or a caterpillar. — Tbpsc/ (1608) says of 
caterpillars, “ The French call tnem chaitepe- 
Uuse ” ; and in tne Btymological Dictionary of 
Menage, we read, “ ChoUepelev.se. Les Nor- 
mands appellent ainsi une chenille. Les An- 
glais disent caterpillar,** Notes and QueHes, 
Vol, I,, 2/f 

1. (JSnt.) The larva or grub of lepidopterous 
insects. It feeds on leaves, and often does 
great damage to fruit-trees. Harris, 

2- (Bot.) A deciduous, trailing plant, with 
yellow flowers; Scorpiulus fermiculata, Loudon, 

CAT'JglR-PlL-LAR-EAT'^R, \ (Qmith,) A 
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CAT'JPR-PIL-LAR-CATCH'SIR, > genus of birds, 
belonging to 'the shrike family, that live on 
caterpillars. — See Campephaginjb. Gray, 

CAT'^IR-wAul, V. n, ' \cat and waul.") [t. CAT- 
ERWACLED ; pp. CATERWAULING, CATER- 
WAULED.] To make a noise as cats in rutting 
time. Johnson. 

cAt'?R-wAul-tng, n. 1 . The noise of a cat. 

2. A harsh noise, like that made by cats. 

What a caterwnMng do you keep here I Shak, 

t CA'Tjp-RY, n, ^Nox.Ft. acaterie.) A depository 
of victuaTs purchased, Kclham, 

CATES, n. pi, [Old Fr. acat, a purchase.] Viands ; 
provisions ; food, — particularly luxurious food 
or dainties. 

Alas, how simple to these cates compared 
Was that crude apple that diverted Eve I Milton. 

CAT'-EYED (kat'id), a. Having eyes like a cat ; 
seeing in the dark. Dryden. 

cAt— PALL, n. (Naut.) A rope used in weighing 
anchor, - - - 


oAT'PIsH, ». (JcA.) !• An American pond-fish 
of several varieties; homed-pout; mud-pout; 
bull-head ; Pimelodus catus, Storer, 

2 . The wolf-fish; Anarrhicas lupus. It at- 
tains the length of six feet, and is extremely 
voracious. ^(yrer. 


cAt'GOLD, «. A variety of mica, of a yellowish 
color. Booth. 

CAT'gC'T, n. [Corrupted from gut-cord. Notes 
A* Qiicrzes.] 

1. A string for musical instruments, &c., 

made of the intestines of animals, commonly of 
sheep. Maunder, 

2. A species of linen or canvas with wide 

interstices. Smart. 

CJtTH ' a-RJ, n. pi, [Gr. «a0ap<Sff, pure.] (Heel, 
Hist.) A term applied, in difierent ages, to per- 
sons who distinguished themselves by aiming 
at greater purity than the mass of Christians 
around them. It was especially applied to the 
Paulicians. Milner, 

CATH'A-RlST, n. One of the Catkari. Craig, 

CA-THAR'MA, n, [Gr. ndBagua ; KaBaipto, to 
’cleanse.] \Med.) 

1. Matter evacuated by a purgative, or by 

spontaneous purging. Dunglison. 

2. A purgative medicine. Dunglison, 

CAT'HAR-PIN, n. (Naut.) An iron leg used to 
confine the upper part of the rigging to the 
mast. Dana. 

CAT'HAR-PfNG§ [kat'hdr-plngz, K. Sm, ; kath'ar- 
pingz, Jh.], n. pi, (Naut.) Small ropes used to 
brace in and tighten the shrouds. Harris, 

CA-THAR'SfS, 71. [Gr. Kcidapais; xaBaipu), to 
cleanse.] (Med.) A natural or artificial purga- 
tion by any passage. Dunglison. 

CA-THAR'TTC, ) [Gr. KadapriKd; ; Kadaipco. 

C.-y-THAR^Tj-CAL, ) to purge.] (Med.) Purga- 
tive ; cleansing by evacuation. Boyle, 

CA-TIIAR'TIC, n. (Med.) A purgative medicine ; 
a purge. Dunglison, 

CA-TIIAR'TJ-CAL-LY, ad. In the manner of a 
cathaitic. ’ * Dr, Allen, 

C A-TIIAR'Tl-C AL-N£sS, n. The quality of being 
cathartic. Johnson, 

CA“THAR'T1NB, n, (Chem,) The active or pur- 
gative piinciple of senna. Bratide, 

cAtTISAJD (kat'li«d), n, 1. A kind of fossil. 
“ The nodules -with leaves in them, called cat- 
heads.** IVoodtoard, 

2. A large kind of apple. Fa7'm, Ency, 

3. (iVaw^.) A piece of timber projecting over 

a «:hipN bow, to which the anchor may be raised 
and seemed. Dana, 

C4- THE 'DBA, or CATH'E-DRA, n, [Gr. KaOibpa ; 
L. cathedra.) A professor’s chair ; a place of 
authority. Qu, Eev, 

CA-THE'DRAL, n, [Gr. xaB/Spa ; L. cathedra, a 
’chair; Sp.‘catedral\ Tx.cathddrale.) The prin- 
cipal or head church of a diocese, in which is 
the seat or throne of a bishop. Brande, 

CijL-THE'DRAL, a. Relating to a cathedral or to 
a bishop’s seat or see, Locke, 

cATH'^I-DRAT-JPD, a. Relating to the chair or 
office of a teacher. “ Cathedrated authority of 
a prselector, or public reader.” [r.] Whitlock, 

CAtH-^;-R£T'IC, n, [Gr. KaBatpsrnets, fit for put- 
ting down ; KaSaipita, to take down ; Fr. cathe- 
retique.) (Med.) A caustic substance used to 
eat down warts, Ac. Dunglison, 

CATH'JSR-INE— PEAr^ n, A kind of pear. Walker, 

CAth'PR-Ine-WHEEL, n. L (Arch.) A large 
circular ornament in the upper compartment of 
Gothic windows, fitted with a rosette, or radiat- 
ing divisions. Britton, 

a. (Pyrotechnics.) A sort of firework in the 
form of a wheel. Simmonds 

cATH’?-Ti;R, n, [L*, from Gr. KaBsrfipi KaBtrfpt, 
to let down.] (Surg.) A hoUow tube to be in- 
troduced through the urethra into the bladder, 
to draw off the urine, ^ 


cATH'E-TfJS, n. [L., from Gr. Kdderoy.] (Geom,) 
A line perpendicular to a surface, or to another 
line ; — especially either of the legs including 
the right angle of aright-angled triangle. iTwiiOJi. 

CATH'ODE, n. [Gr. icard, down, and Way, a 
(Elec.) That surface of an electrolyte at whicn 
the electric current leaves it, and which is in 
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contact with the negative electrode ; — ~ opposed 
to anode. If the current is made to flow from 
the east towards the west, the cathode is towards 
the place where the sun goes down ; whence its 
name* i'araday* 

CAT'H0LE§, n, pL (Tfitftf.) Tw’o holes in the 
after-part of a ship, through which a hawser 
may pass to the capstan in heaving the ship 
astern. Mar, Diet, 

cATH'Q-LIC, a, [Gr. KaOoXtKos ; Kne6?.ov, for kuB* 
oXoUf on the w'hole, in general; Kard, upon, in 
respect of, and 6Aof, whole ; L. catholiem ; It, 
cattoUco ; Sp. catolico ; Fr. cathoUque,'] 

1. Universal ; embracing all ; general. “ Ac- 
cording to some catholic laws.” 

2. Not sectarian ; not exclusive ; liberal. 

3. Pertaining to the Roman Catholics ; as, 
^*CatkoUc emancipation,” 

The Catholic Chwrch^ literally the whole Christian 
church, or a church not confined, hko the Jewish, to 
one people, but embracing; members out of every na- 
tion ; — specially the Roman Church, or the church 
in communion with the see of Rome and of the pope. 
— Catholic J^pistles, the (seven) Epi-^^tles of James, Pe- 
ter, Jude, and John, so called hecause directed to all 
Christians, and not to any particular church. 

cAth'0“LIc, n. A member of the Catholic 
Church ; a Papist ; a Roman Catholic. Eden. 

t CA-TH5L'l-CAL,a. General ; catholic. Gregory, 

CA-THOL'I-Cl^lM [ha-tlisre-sizm, S, IV. P. J. F, 
'Ja. K, S7?i, C,\ IP&-], w. [It. 

cattolichismo ; Sp. caiolicismo ; Fr, cathoU- 

cisme,3 

1. Quality of being catholic ; universality. 

It might by degrees become universol, that was not so at 
first; and therefore, unless the -whole present age do agree, 
this broken consent is not an mfalhb’e testimony of the <?a- 
thoheUm of the doctrine. Bp, Taylor. 

2. Adherence to the Catholic church; the 
Roman Catholic religion. 

All the Gypsies 1 have conversed with assured me of their 
sound cathohcisni. tSwinJmrne, 

3. Largeness of mind ; liberality. 

cATH-p-Llg'l-TY, n, [Fr. cathoUcite,'] Quality 
of being catholic ; Catholicism. Lifigara, 

OA‘TH6l'J-CIZE, V. n. To become catholic, or 
a Roman Catholic, [n.] Cotgrave. 

cAtH'Q-lIc-LY, ad. Generally. fSfr L, Cary, 

cAth'Q-HC-n£ss, n. Universality. Brevmt. 

CA-TH6l'J-CON, n, [Fr., from Gr. KaOoliKiS^, 
general.] {Med.) A universal remedy ; a pana- 
cea. Dimglison, 

C4'Th6l’ J‘C 6Sy n. {Ecel, Hist.) The head or 
patriarch of the Armenian church. E. Smith. 

cAt— HOOK (-lidfc), n, {Naitt.) A strong hook 
attached to the cat-hloch, to receive the ring of 
the anchor. Mar, Diet. 

cAt-1-L1-NA^R|-AN, a. Relating to or resem- 
bling Catiline, tlie conspirator. Ash, 

CAT'J-LlN-I^M, n. Conspiracy or treachery like 
that of Catiline. Cotgrave, 

OA'TJ-QN, n, [Gr. /card, downward, and Itavy go- 
ing,] ^Elec.) An electro-positive substance, 
which, in electrolysis, passes to the cathode of 
the electrolyte. Faraday, 

oAt'kJn, n. [Dut. hatfehens*'] (Bot.) A kind 
of inflorescence, as of the willow, poplar, birch, 
&*c., resembling a spike, and composed of scales 
overlapping each other ; an ament. Braude, 

cATXlKEia. Like a cat. “Olaif&'Ae watch.” Shah. 

cAt'LING, n. 1, A small cat ; a kitten. 

Tor never cat nor catlinff 1 ahall find. JOrtonmond. 

2. A sharp-pointed, double-e^ged dismem- 
bering knife, used by surgeons. HoUyn, 

3. Down or moss on certain trees, resembling 

the hair of a cat. Hams. 

4. A lute-string. Shak, 

oAT'LtN-ITE, w, {Min,) A red clay stone allied 
to a^lmatolite, highly prised by the American 
Indians as a material for pipes. Dana. 

CAT^mInT, n, [A. S. cattes^mint,] A strong- 
scented, perennial, medicinal plant; Nepeta 
cataria ; — called also fup and catnip. It is so 
named because cats are fond of it. Loudon, 
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CAT'N|P, tr. Catmint. — See CATMINT. Bigelow. 

CAT-Q-CA-THAR'TIO, n. [Gr. «dra», downwards, 
and KabapTtKOif purgative. — See Cathahtic-] 
(A/erZ.) A medicine which produces alvine evac- 
uations ; — opposed to anacathartic. Dunglison. 

CAT'0-JCH5» to hold.] 

{Med.) A species of epilepsy. Dunglison. 

CAT^0-D6N, n. [Gr. /tard, below, and 3dot<s, 
a tooth.] {Zoul.) A genus of whales, including 
the sperm-whale {Catodon macrocephalus), 
having teeth in the lower jaw. Baird. 

CA-TO'NI-AN, a. Like Cato, the censor; grave. 

Cx^T-p’-NlNE— TAIL§, n. A whip or scourge hav- 
ing nine lashes or cords. I’anburgh. 

CA^TOP'SISf n. [Gr. K6ro4>ts\ /card, down, used 
intensively, and clt^tSj vision.] {Med.) A morbid 
quickness of vision. Smart, 

CA-TOP'T^R, ? xdroTrrpoVf a mirror.] A 

CA-TOP'TRON, 3 kind of optic glass ; an optical 
Instrument. Todd. 

CA-TOP'TRfC, ? {Optics.) Relating to ca- 

CA-T6p'TRI-CAL, ) toptrics. Arouthnot. 

CA-TOP'TRTCS, n, pi, [Gr. /c«Toirrpi«dff, concern- 
ing a mirror ; Kora^ over against, and drerofiat, to 
see.] {Optics.) That part of optics which treats 
of the laws of reflected light and the phenom- 
ena of vision produced by reflection. Brande, 

CA-ToP^TRQ-MAN-CY, n. PGr. Kdcrourpov^ a mir- 
ror, and linvTtia, prophecy.] A sort of divina- 
tion among the ancient Greeks, performed for 
one sick, by looking at his face as reflected 
from a mirror. Roget, 

CAt'PIPE, n, A squeaking pipe. UEstrange, 

cAT'ROPE, n. {Naut.) A rope that hauls up the 
anchor from the water’s edge to the cathead at 
the bow. Ash, 

oAt’-SAlt, n, A beautifully granulated salt 
obtained fiom bittern, or leach-brine. Buchanan, 

CAT’S'-CRA-DLE, n. A game played by children 
upon the fingers mth a string. HaUiwell, 

CAT’S'~EAR, n, {Bot.) A genus of uninteresting 
•weeds; Hypochceris, Loudon. 

OAT’S'’— EYE (kats'l), n. (Mm.) A beautiful trans- 
lucent quartz presenting a peculiar opalescence 
caused by filaments of asbestos, and resembling 
the light from the eye of a cat. Dana, 

CAT’S— FOOT (fcSlts'fflt), n. A plant; ground- 
ivy ; Glechoma. Crahb, 

cAt’S'-IISad (kSts'liSd), n. See Cathead. 

cAt’sIcL-V^R, n. A kind of fossil. Woodward, 

CAt’S'— mIlK, n. A plant affording a milky juice ; 
wdi.Yt-\\'oit\ EupJwrbia helioscopta. Farm.'Ency. 

fCAT'Sbtn,\ pi. oXtIsOi^. [It. coszo.] A rogue; 
a cheat ; a base fellow. B, Jonso7i, 

CAT’S’-pAw, n, 1. A dupe used by another to 
serve his own purposes ; — so applied in allusion 
to the story of the monkey that used the paw 
of a cat, instead of his own, to draw chestnuts 
out of the fire. 

He has been the cafs-paw of the man who flattered hini 
only to serve his own ends. Tom, 

2. A tool or instrument. ^ Grose, \ 

3. {Naut.) A kind of hitch made in a rope : — 

a light current of air seen on the surface of the 
water during a calm. Dana, 

CAT’S^-TAIL, n. (Bot.) 1. A catkin, as of the 
walnut, hazel, willow, Arc. Farm. Ency, 

2. A genus of aquatic plants of the reed kind ; 

Typha. They are used for making mats, chair- 
bottoms, and baskets, and their leaves are used 
by coopers to tighten the joints between the 
staves of casks. Lovdon* 

3. A valuable species of grass, called also ttm^ 

othy-grasSf timothy^ and herd's gram ; Phleum 
prateme. Farm, Ency, 

oAT’STICK, n. A bat or stick used in playing 

ball. Tatier. 

CAT'sOp, n. A sauce made of mushrooms, toma- 
toes, walnuts, <fec.; catchup. — See Catchup. 

And for aur homc-hred British <!hcer, 

Boturgo, eatsvpy and cavier. Stei/f. 
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je®*‘«How this name came to be associated with 
that of the cat, we know not ; but so it is understood 
by etymologists.” Booth. — Johnson defines the word 
thus: A &nd of Indian pickle, imitated by pickled 

niuslirooms.” This may indicate that the word is 
supposed to be of Eastern origin, Gilrhnst, in his 
Dictionary gives koocha as the Hindo-iaiioc word for 
pickle, 

CAT'-THYME ("tim), n. {Bot.) A shrub, the 
leaves of which emit an ai omatic smell when 
rubbed betw een the fingers ; Tcucrium marum ; 

— so called because cats are fond of it. Loudon. 
cAt'TJSH, a. Relating to the cat. 

CAT^TLE (kdt'tl), n. pi [Nor. Fr. catal, mov- 
ables; Dut. kateylcuy chattels, and kateeleny 
cattle. — See Chattel.] A^ collective name^ for 
domestic quadrupeds, including the bovine tribe, 
also horses, asses, mules, sheep, goats, and 
swine ; — but especially applied to bulls, oxen, 
cows, and their young. 

CAt'TLE-GUARD, n. A pit placed at the inter- 
section of a railroad with a common road, to 
keep cattle off the track. 

cAt'TL E-SHOW, n. An exhibition of cattle or 
domestic animals, with a distribution of premi- 
ums, for the purpose of promoting agricultural 
improvement. Buel. 

CAT'TY, n. The Chinese pound, equal to IJ lb. 

avoirdupois. Ci'aig, 

cAU-CA'SIAN, a. Relating to Mount Caucasus. 
CAU'e^S, n. A cant term for a meeting of citi- 
zens or electors, held for the purpose of nomi- 
nating candidates for public offices, or for mak- 
ing arrangements to secure their election. 

That r’f'h -''SI - — 

Hml I'l-'ii. 

2,t ^ \ :•. > •, 

i ■ /.■*., '7 ^ 

JI!I®**This is a low word, less used of late than for- 
merly ; and although its origin is not well ascertained, 
yet It is reputed to have been first brought into use 
in Boston, Massachusetts ; and it has been supposed 
to be a corruption of calkers, ox calkers^ -a 

term applied to electioneering meetings held in a part 
of Boston “ where all the ship-business was cairied 
on.” Oordon'^s Mist, of the Bmer. Rev, 1788. 

CAU'DAL, a. [L. cauda, a tail.]^ Relating to the 
tail of an animal, or to something which resem- 
bles a tail. Roget, 

cAu'DATE, ) Having a tail; formed like 
CAU'DAT-f D, ) a tail. Loud07i. 

t cAu'DJgl-BfiO, n. A light kind of hat ; — so 
called from a town in France where it was first 
made. Phillips, 

ClXJ' Dp„Xyn. \ pi. cJLu^bt-oJsjsi, [L.] {Bot.) The 
trunk or stem of a tree. Crahb, 

CAU'DI-CLE, ) {Bot.) A small mem- 
3 branous process on 
which the pollen of orchidaceous plants is 
fixed. Lozfdoti. 

CAu'DEE (klw'dl), «. [L. calidus, hot; Fr. 

chuudenu.'] A waim drink consisting of wine, 
&c., given to sick persons. — Sec CoDLE. 

He had good broths, catufZe, and such like. TTtseman. 

CAU'DLE (kaw'dl), V, a, [i. CAUDLED ; pp. oau- 
DLiNG, CAxiDLED.] To make into caudle ; to 
make warm as caudle. 

■Will the cold brook. 

Candied with ice, cavdle thy morning toast? Shak, 
cAU'HLE-COP, n. A vessel to contain caudle. 

CAUF, n. [“ Perhaps L. canusy hollow,” 

S071 ; Fr. coffre,^ a chest.] 

1. A chest with holes to keep fish alive in the 

water. Phillips, 

2. {Coalmining.) A vessel used to raise 

coal from the bottom of the shaft. Ogilvie, 

cAu'FLE, n, A band or drove of captured ne- 
groes ; a coffle. Clarke. 

cAtjght (kdwt), i. & p* from catch. Sec Catch. 

CAuK, n. {Min.) A compact sulphate of barytes 
or heavy spar. — See Cawk. Woodward, 

CAUK'^R, n. [L. Cairo, to tread; Old Fr. eett/- 
cher."] A prominence or turning up of the heel 
of a horae-shoe, to prevent slipping ; — xvritten 
also calkp7% calkhi, calking, cawktn, and cork. 

— See Calker, Farm, Ency. 

cAtjk'ING, n. The art of dovetailing across.CVa^A 
cAUK'Y, a. Relating to cauk. Woodward, 
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CAul, n, [Gr. hollow, ^VaMer : — L. 

caula^ a fold, Dunglison — A. S. ciiq^e^ or cuhle^ 
a cowl; cijUy a bag, — ^V^ caul, caul, 

SpumiLI 

1. A net for the hair. 

And m a golden caul the curls are bound. Dntden,. 

2. i^Anat.) A membiane covering the intes- 
tines ; the omentum : — the trivial appellation 
of the amnion, or any portion of it, -when it 
comes away with the child at birth. 

"When a child is born with the membranca orer the face, 
It i-s said to have been “bom with a ctiul''* In the catiilogue 
of supersstitions, this is one of the iavnrable omens. The caul 
Itself H supposed to confer privileges upon^ the poanessor, 
hence the membranes arc dried, and soraetimes sold for a 
high price. Duufjlison, 

3. {Carp,) p7. Pieces of wood put under the 
screws which bind parts of work that are glued. 

CAU-LKS'CfiNT, a. [Gr. a stalk; 

ft>.] {Bot.) Having an obvious stem. Gray, 

cAU'L^T, 71, [L. caulis,] Colewort. Todd, 

cA(;'L{-CLE (-kl), 91, {Bot,) See Caulicule. Gray, 

CAir'L|-COLE^, 71, pi. [L. cauliculusy a little stalk 
or stem.] (ArcA.) Slender stems or stalks un- 
der the leaves of the abacus of the Corinthian 
capital, Craig, 

CAU'LI-CULB, ? n. [L. cauiicuhts,] 1. (Bot.) 

cAu-LJC' U-LtySy 3 The little stem, in the em- 
bryo, which bears the cotyledons, or seed-lobes ; 
the radicle. Gi'ay, 

2. {Arch.) The volute or twist under the 
flower in the Corinthian capital. Weale. 

cAlT-LIP'^JR-Otrs, a. [L. cauliSy a stalk, and 
feroy to bear.] (Bot.) Having a stalk. Jofmsori, 

CAU'LI-FL 6 W-®R (kol'^-flou-er], n, [L. cauliSy 
a cabbage, and JioSy a flower.] A fine species 
of cabbage, a variety of Brassica oleraceay dif- 
fering little from broccoli. The part eaten is the 
enlarged or altered flower-stalks. Farm, Ency, 

oAu'LI-FORM, a. [L. catiUSy a stalk, and for7nay 
form.] Having the form of a stalk. Smart, 

CA UPLINE, a, [L. cauUmts.'] (Bot.) Produced 
on the stem ; belonging to the stem. Loudon, 

CJu'LIS, 71, [L., from Gr. Krtujltif.] (Bot.) The 
stock’ or stem of herbaceous plants. Lmdley, 

CAuLK (klwk), w. a. 1. To stuff the seams of 
planks wdth oakum. — See Calk. Braude. 

2. To roughen or sharpen a horse’s shoe so 
that he may not slip. — See Calk, and Cork. 
[Provincial, Eng.] Palmer, 

CAULK'ING, n, 1. {Ship-hitilding.) The driving 
of oakum or other matter into the seams of the 
planks, to prevent leaking ; calking. Ci'aig, 

2. {Arch,) The mode of fixing the tie-beams 
of a roof, or the binding joists of a floor by 
dovetailing. — See Cauking. Ogilvie, 

CAU-LQ-CAR^POUS, a, [Gr. a stem, and 

KapirSsy fruit.] (Bot.) Producing flowers and 
fruits year after year, as trees. Brande, 

cAu'JM4y n. [Gr. Ka^na, feverish heat ; Kam, to 
burn.]* (Med.) Great heat of the body, as in 
fevers. Du7igUson, 

OAU-mAt'IO, a. Of the nature of cauma. Cla7'ke, 

fCAtr^PQ-NATE, V, n. [L. cauponory cauponatus, 
to traffic; caupOy an innkeeper.] To keep a 
victualling house ; to cauponize, Bailey. 

f oAu'PO-NfZE, v.n. To sell wine or victuals. 
“ The wealth of our rich rogues who cawpo7iized 
to the army.” Warhnrion, 

oAU'§a-B 1 .E, a. That may be caused. B7'07jone. 

oAU'§AL, a, [X. causalis ; Fr. oatisal.'] Relat- 
ing to, or implying, a cause ; causative. Olosw- 
sal particles.” Watts, 

jSSBT JSecausey sineoy inaamuck asy fovy and as are 
styled causal particles, because they indicate a propo- 
sition from which something follows. They corre- 
spond conversely to the Illative particles, which point 
out that which docs follow. 

CAU'^AL, n, (Grammar,) A causal particle, or 
a word that implies a cause. , Harris. 

(?A 0 -§AL'|-Tf , n, [Fr, causaUti.l 

1 . The agency of a cause. Browne. 

2 , {Phren.) The faculty of tracing the rela- 
tion of cause and effect. Combe, 


CAU"§AL-LY, ad. According to the order of 
causes. * Bruicne, 

CAc'rf AL-TY, n, (Miti.) The lighter parts of the 
ore carried off by washing, or separated in the 
stamping-mill. * Smart, 

CAu-§A'TION (klw-za'shiin], n. The act of caus- 
ing; agency by which any thing is cansed. 


cAU^^A-TrVE, a. [Fr. causatif.'] 

1 . That expresses a cause, or reason ; causal ; 
as, “A causative particle.” 

2. That effects as an agent. “ A being cau~ 
sative of all beings beside itself.” Pearson, 

CAU'§A-TIVE-LY, ad. In a causative manner. 
cAu-SA'TQR, 71, A causer, [r.] Bt'owne, 

CAl\^E (kdiwz), n, pj., It., <^Sp. causa ; Fr. cause.] 

1 . That which produces an effect ; that which 
produces any thing. 

He knew the cat •* i‘r - i . li . 

Were it of cold, o* * - • '.i . • i'*-,! . Ckaucer. 

I sometimes use the word cawie to signify any antecedent 
w®*’"* vtI'®, f ry t'^rt 't f-r’v 

■ I ■ I . t • • i > • » . I 1 , • , uu 

, , c - - V. •, 

•n.i • • . ..r.« 

We know the effects of many tiiM* js, but ilie < 'iws- - nf tbw 

I n> mt 

The general idea cf cause is. that v’^-hont nhVb another 

*’ ■ » . ”r I r . ff', \ 'I he llU 11 . • IJ 1 *(!’• 

. i . A . ' xc. 

2 . The leason or motive that urges ; purpose. 

Foi this rrtM«e came I into the world, that T should bear 

w itncss unto the truth. tfohn xviu. OT, 

3. That which is sought to be attained by an 
individual or a party ; object of pursuit ; ground 

• of action. 

God befriend U3 as our cause is just. Shak 

4. (Law,) A suit, action, or legal process. 

** Jurisdiction in all civil causes between sub- 
ject and subject.” B7'a7ide. 

The first cause is that which gave being to all 
things, i. e. God . — The seemid cause one whicli acts 
in subordination to the first cause . — The efficient cause, 
thnt which produces the effect . — The final cause is the 
object sought, or the end for which a thing is. 

Syn.— CawAe is that which produces an effect; 
reason and motive relate to the intention or purpose for 
which the effect is produced. Cause is applied both 
to rational asents and inanimate objects ; reason and 
motioe, only to lanoiial agents. Cause gives birth to 
the effect ; reason, to the result ; motive, to the action. 
— Cause and effect, reason and result; motioe and 
action. — “ The causes of tho diseases of men lie as 
hidden as the reasons of tlieir opinions and the mo~ 
tloes of their actions.’* 

oAu^E, V. a. [£. CAUSED ; pp, causing, caused.] 
To effect as an agent ; to produce ; to occasion. 

You cannot guess who caused your father’s death. Shal, 
t cAU§E, V, n. [Fr. causer, to talk.] To reason 
foolishly ; to talk idly. Spenser. 

t cAu§E^FX)l, a. Having a real cause. Spenser, 

cAu^E'L^SS, a. Having no cause ; wanting just 
ground. Hooker, 

cAus^E'L?SS-LY, Without cause. Bp. Taylor. 
cAu§E'L? 1 SS-NESS, w. Unjust igi:o\iXiA.Ham7nond. 
cAu^'^IR, n. One who causes ; the agent. 

CAU'§^ Y (kfiw V. 9 ), } [Low L. calceata ; 

CAUSE'WAY(kfiwzVa), ) It. caUata \ Sp. cah 
zada ; Nor. Fr. calsay ; Fr. ckaussie.] A way 
or road formed of stones and other consoli- 
dated substances, and raised above the adjacent 
ground. 

4S^The two firms of tills word, causey and cause- 
waijy are both given in the different English Dictiona- 
ries ; but causeway is the form which has long been 
in common use. Johnson says, “ This word, by a 
false notion of its etymology, has been lately written 
causeway ; and Nares remarks, “ Causey is spoken 
tausewmi from a mistaken notion of its etymology.’* 
In the first edition of the common version of the Bible, 
that of 1611, it is printed canisey ; in the modem edi- 
tions, causeway. Walker remark-, ” Dryden and Pope 
write it causeway, and these authorities seem to have 
fix^ its pronunciation ** ; and Smait says, « Causey is 
etymolo^caily correct, but the other form prevails.” 

CAU'^?: YED (kaw'zjd), a. Furnished with a cau- 
sey, or causeway. * Dwight. 


cAr-.?!D’t-CAL, a. [L. causidicuSy an advocate ; 

causa, a cause, and dteo, to say.] Relating to 
I an advocate, or pleader, Todd. 

cArS^SON, n. {Man.) A band with a ring in it 
to put upon the nose of a horse while break- 
i ing him ; a caveson. — See Caveson. Craig. 

t cAl’S'TlC, n, 1. A substance which burns, cor- 
; rodes, or disoiganizes animal bodies ; as, ‘*Lu- 
; nar caustic.*^ 

I 2. (Geom,) A caustic curve. Bra7ide. 

jcAUS'TlC, a. [Gr. KaiCTnvdj; Knm, to burn; L. 
« causticus ; It. ^ Sp. caitstico ; Fr. causttgue,] 

1. Corroding"; burning; searing, pungent. 

2 . Severe; cutting; as, “ A cat^^s^tcreinaik.” 

Caustic curve, (Geom.) a curve to which all the lays 

of light proceeding fiom the same point, and reflected 
or lefracted by a given cun^e, are tangents ; •— so 
called from the confliiciice m it of rays of heat. If 
the curve is formed by reflection, it is called caiacaus- 
fic ; if by refraction, diacaustic. The catacaustic curve 
may be exhibited by exposing the inside of a smooth 
bow^l, containing an opaque nuid, as milk or ink, to 
a strong light. The curve, which in this case is an 
epicycloid, will be delineated on the surface of the 
fluid. Brande, 

CAUS^TI-CAL, a. Same as Caustic. Wiseman, 
CAuS'TI-CAL-LY, ad. In a caustic manner. 

CAUS-Tl9'f-TY, n. [Fr. caustidte.] The quality 
of being caus'tic ; causticness. Chambers, 

CA17S'TJC-N£ss, n. The quality of being caus- 
tic ; causticity. Scott, 

CAU'srs, 71. [Gr. Kovcoi, a burning heat ; Kaiu», 
to buln.] A highly ardent fever. Dutiglison, 

t C Au'TgL, n, 1 . [L caattela, caution ; It, <Sr Sp. 
cautela ; Old Fr. cautel, warning.] Caution. 
“ For cautel . , . against like sms^’ Fulke. 

2. [Old Fr. cauteUe, a wdle or craft. Cot- 
gy'ave^ Cunning; subtilty. . 


And now no soil nor cautel doth besmirch. 
The Virtue of his will. 


Sfiak. 


t cAU'T 5 -LOtTS, a, [Fr. cauteleux,] 

1 . Cautious; wary. “Like a cautehus arti- 
san.” Wotton, 

2. Wiljr; cunning. “With cautehus baits 

and practices.” Shak, 

tcAu'T5-LOCs-LY, ad. 1. Cautiously. Rro«? 7 ie. 

2. Cunningly. * Bacon. 

t CAU'T^-Loys-NJBSS, n. Cautiousness. Hales. 

cAu'T^R, n. [L., from Gr. Kavrtpiov, or xauri^p.] 
A searing-hot iron. Mmsheu. 

cAU'T^IR-AnT, n. That which cauterizes ; a 
cauterizing substance. Loudon, 

cAtj'T^JR-I^M, n. The application of caustics; 
cautery. Ferrand, 

CAU-Tjg:R-l-ZA'TION, n. [Fr. cauterisaidon.] 
The act of cauterizing. Wiseman, 

CAU'TjpR-iZE, u. a. [Gr- Kaoriipialw ; It. CrtW- 
terizzare ; Sp. cmiderxzar ; Fr. eaxit^izer^ \i, 

CAUTERIZED ; pp, CAUTERIZING, CAUTERIZED,] 

To burn with cautery ; to sear. “ As flesh that 
is cauterized , , . with a hot iron,” Bp. Beveridge, 

cAu'T^;R-IZ-ING, p. a. Burning with cautery. 

CAU'T^R-IZ-ING, n. The act of burning with 
cautery. Shak. 

cAu'TJg;-RY> KavTfjpiovy a branding-iron ; 

L. cauierium ; ft, <§■ Sp. cauterio ; Fr. cauttre.} 

1. The application of caustics ; a burning or 

searing with a hot iron or with a corroding sub- 
stance. Hooper. 

2. The instrument, or the drug, made use of 

in cauterizing. Dunglison, 

CAU'TING-IR'QN (-I'urn), n, (Farriery.) An 
iron used by farriers in cauterizing those parts 
which require such treatment. Craig. 

CAu'TIQN (fciw^shun, 94), n. [L. ca%aio\ caveo, 
cautxis'yto beware*; Bg, cauenon; It. cauziom\ 
Fr. cautioxx,] 

1, Provident care; prudence; wariness; as, 
“ It is necessary to proceed with great cattUonJ^ 

2, Injunction ; advice ; precept ; warning. 

For fhy good caution., thanks. Shah. 

3, Security ; guaranty ; pledge. 

. The Parliament would yet give his meleety suifidient cow* 

Hon that the war should be prosecuted. Clarendon. 

4, (Civil Law.) Bail. Bouvier. 
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cAu^TION, V, a* p. CArTioNEB ; Pi?. CArTioN- 
ING, CAUTIONED.] To give notice of danger ; 
to warn. 

You cautioned me against their channs. Sio^U 

CACJ'TtQN-A-RV* given as a 

pledge. 

lias the enemy no eautioncary towns and seaports to give 
us for securing trade? bw\ft. 

2. Warning. “ sentences.” ^ 

L. Addison. 

cAU'TrON-A-RY, 71. (^Scoitisk Law.) The obli- 
gation* by which a party becomes surety for an- 
other ; cautionry- Burrdl. 

CAU'TI0N-5R, n. 1. One who cautions. 

2. (Scottish Law.) One who becomes security 
for another ; a guarantor. Burrill. 

CAU'TIQN-RY, 71. {Scottish Law.) Suretyship ; 
cautionary. * Buchaiut/n* 

CAU'TIOUS (kaw^shixs, 94), a. Using caution ; 
wary; circumspect; discreet; prudent; watch- 
ful ; careful ; vigilant ; as, ** A caitiiotts man.” 

Syn. — Ctmtious and tDonj relate especially to the 
avoidance of evil. — Cawtioa*' against evil ; wary of 
hostile designs; circumspect in conduct; prudent in 
speech; discreet betiavior; careful management. A 
discreet man will act judiciously in a case in which 
a cautious man would refrain from action. The terms 
cuutwus and wary may be applied to brutes ; circum- 
spect, discreet, and prudent, to rational beings only. 

CAU'TroyS-LY, (94), ad. Warily ; circumspect- 
ly ; watchfully ; carefully. 

cAU'TIOUS-NfiSS, 71. Watchfulness; careful- 
ness ; vigilance ; prudence ; caution. 

We should olvrays act with great cautioumeas. Addison. 

cAv-AL-CADES 71. [Gr. KaJSdXXys, a pack-horse ; 
L. cahaUus, a horse ; It. cavalcaia, a cavalcade ; 
Sp. cabalffada; Fr. cavalcade, from cheval, a 
horse.] A procession on horseback. Addison. 

CAV-AL-CADE', v. ti. To skirmish on horseback, 
or as horsemen for diversion. Crabb. 

t CAV-A-I*E'r 5, n. [Sp. cahall&ro^ A gay fel- 
low ; a cavalier. ahak. 

cAv-A-LIER' (k5.v-?i-18r'), n. [It. cmaUere ; Sp. 
Caballero ; Fr. cavalier ; Dan. cavaleer.] 

1. A horse-soldier ; an equestrian ; a knight. 

Tatler. 

2. A gay, military man. Shah. 

3. A partisan of Charles I., of England, as 

opposed to a Koundhead, an adherent to the 
Parliament- Szoift. 

4. {Fort.) A raised work or mound for plac- 
ing cannon ; a sort of interior bastion. MiLBncy. 

CAV-A-LIER', a, 1. Gay ; sprightly ; — warlike ; 
brave; generous. [ii.1 Suckling, 

2. Disdainful; haugnty; supercilious. 

Johnson. 

cAy-A-LIERT§M, n. The principles, practice, or 
quality of the cavaliers- Sir fV, Scott. 

CA Y-A-LIER'LYj ad. Haughtily ; disdainfully ; 
as, ‘‘ To treat’one cavalierly.'^ 

CAV-A-LIER'NJPSS, w. Haughty or disdainful 
conduct. Todd. 

CAV' AL-LARD', n. [Sp. caballardo, from caha- 
ilo, a horse.] A drove of horses or of mules ; — 
a term nsecL on the south-western prairies of 
the U. S. Bartlett. 

CAv'AL-EY, n. [Gr. Ka^dXXtjs, a pack-horse ; L. 

'a horse; It. cauttfena, cavalry ; Sp. 
cahallerta ; Fr. cavalerie, from cheval, a horse.] 
{Mil.) A body of troops, or soldiers, that serve 
on horseback. Mil. Bncy. 

t OA'VATE, V. a. [L. cavo, cavcUus.l To exca- 
vate. Bailey. 

71. [It.] {Mus.) A short air, com- 
monly without a second part; arietta. Dwight. 

fOA-VA^TIQN, f*. An excavation. Bailey, 

C4-VA'2IQN (fca-ra'zhun), n. {Arch.) A hollow 
trench made for laying the foundation of a 
building; an excavation, [e-] Phillips. 

CAVE, n. [L. cavea ; It. cceva ; Sp. cuevta ; Fr. cave.) , 

1. A hollow place in the earth ; a cavern ; a 
den ; a cell ; a grotto. 

They did poliih their marble woiln la fhe very cave of the 
quwry. Wotton. 


2. t Any hollow place ; a cavity. ** The cave 
of the ear.” Bacon* 

Syn, — A care ot cavern is a cavity or hollow place 
under ground, foinied by nature or by art. A ffroito is 
formed by art ; an artiticial cave is dug ; a cell is 
built. A den of a wild beast is a natural cavern or 
cavity. 

CAVE, V. n. [f. CAVED ; pp. caving, caved.] 
To dwell or live in a cave. 

To care in, to fall into a hollow below, as gravel. 
Forby. — To yield or give up ; to accede. [Vulgar.] 

CAVE, V. a. To make hollow. Where the 
mouldered earth had caved the bank.” Spenser. 

cA'VE-At, n. [L., let him beware.) (Law.) 

1. 'A formal notice or caution given by a party 

interested to a judge or other ofheer to stay pro- 
ceedings by him ; — thus in the spiritual courts 
of England, and in the courts of similar juris- 
diction in the U. S., a caveat is put in to pre- 
vent the proving of a will or the granting of 
administration. A similar process is used in 
both countries to stop the granting of letters 
patent. Brands. Burrill. 

2. A term applied in the U. S. to the instru- 
ment by which an exclusive right to an in^ en- 
tion is secured before letter^ pa^c-^f rrrg'*.''’'^od. 
It is a description by the in.c* .h o' a'l..: 1“' 
claims as his, duly sworn to and attested, and 
lodged in the patent office to protect him against 
infringements while he is taking time to perfect 
his inVention. 

CA'VE-AT, V. a. To enter, or to take out, a 
caveat. Clarke. 

CA'vp-AT-lNG, 71 . {FeTicing.) The shifting of 
the sword from one side of that of an adversary 
to the other. Buchanan. 

CA' VJP-A-TOR, n. {Law.) One who enters a caveat. 

CAVE'— KEEP- ^R, n. One who dwells in a cave. 

I was a cave-keeper P Shak. 

CAV'^IR, n. {Among miners^ One who steals 
ore from mines. Crabb. 


OAv'^RN, n. [L., It., % Sp. cavema ; Fr. caverne.) 
A hollow place in tHe ground ; a cave. 

Grots an d cavema shagged with, horrid shades. Milton. 

Syn. — See Cave. 

CAV'^RNED (kav'§rnd), a. 1. Full of caverns. 
From out the caver7ied rock.” Pope, 

2. Inhabiting a cavern. “Nocabemed her- 
mit.” Pope, 

cAv'J^RN-OtJS, a. Full of caverns ; hollow. 
** On a bare and cavernous rock.” Woodward. 

CA-VERN'U-LO&S, a. [L. cavemula, a little 
cave.] Full cf little caverns. Smart. 

CAV'JgJS-SQN [kSlv'f-sun, S.W.Ja. Sm. ; kgi-v€s'un, 
K.),n, [It. cavezzone ; Fr. cavesson, or cavegon.) 
A noseband, generally hollow, which is used in 
breaking in horses. Buchanan. 

C4-FKT'Td, n. [It.] {Arch.) 

*A hollowed moulding, the pro- jminMWHiMwinL 
file of which is a quadrant of a 
circle. Brande. 

cAv'5-2QN, n. Same as Cavesson. Ogilvie. 

CA'Fr-As n. {Bold.) A genus of quadrupeds in- 
cluding the guinea-pig, agouti, &c. Waterhouse. 

CA-Vl ARE' (k?-v5r' or fcav-yAr') [ka-v6r', S. W. J. 
'F. R. ; kav-§-4r', P . ; fc‘dv'e-ar, Ja . ; kSv-ySr', 
Sm . } kav-yii' or kXv-yer', K.), n. [It. eariale; 
Sp. cabial ; Fr. cavial, or caviar.) An article 
of food prepared, in Russia, from the salted 
roes of some large fish, generally the sturgeon. 
Sturgeons, the roc of which makes caviaif. Sir T. Hethert. 
40^*“ Either thespolling ortho pronimciation of this 
word should bo altered ; we Iiaye no InstHnre in the 
language of sounding arc, ere. The ancient Kpciling 
seems to have been eartare^ though lliiPhaimii and 
Bailey, in compliance with the pninunciation, spell it 
canscr, and W. Johnston canear, and Ash, as a less 
usual spelling, carter; hut the Dictionary Della Crus- 
ca spells it cactale.^* Walker. 

OAv'J-Cc3RN, n. [L. emits, hollow, and cornu, a 
horn.] {Zord.) A tribe of ruminants which 
have their horns hollowed out like a sheath, 
and implanted on bony processes, as in the an- 
telope. Brande. 

CA V'|Ii- V. n. [L. eavillor ; It. caxdllare ; Sp. cari- 
lar.) [i. cavilled ; pp. cavilling, cavilled.] 


To raise captious objections; to censure un. 
justly or frivolously ; to carp. 

He cnrils at the poet’s insisting so much upon the effects 
of Achilles’ rage. Pope. 

t cAv'JIi, V. a. To treat with objections. Milton. 

cAv'lL, n, [L. cavilla ; It. cavillo^ A false, 
captious, or frivolous objection j a false argu- 
ment; sophism; subtlety. 

How snhiect the best things have been unto cavd. JTooler. 

CAV'lL,n. {Natti.) A kevel. — See Kevel. Dana. 

t cAv-IL-LA'TIQN, n. [L. cavillatio, quibbling; 
Fr. cavillation.) The act of cavilling. Cranmer. 

t cAv'1L-LA-TO-RY, a. Captious ; frivolous. 
** These caviltatory objections.” Prynne. 

CAV'JL-LgR, n. One who cavils ; a captious dis- 
putant. 

The candor which Horace shows is that which distin- 
guishes a ciitic f] om a caviller, AddUfOn. 

CAV'IL-LIng, n. A captious disputation. ** These 
. . . cavillings and menacings.” Bp. Taylor. 

CA V'IL-LING, p. a. Raising frivolous objections ; 
finding fault; as, “A cavilling disposition.” 

CAV'lL-LING-LY, ad. In a cavilling manner* 

j cAv'IL-lIng-n£ss, n. A cavilling disposition. 

I CAV'JL-LOOs, a. [Old Fr. cavilhuxT) Full of 
objections, [n.] Ayliffe. 

CAV'IL-LOfjS-LYj ad. In a cavxllous manner. 
[R-] “ Cavillously urged.” Milton. 

CAV'JL-LOUS-NfiSS, w. The disposition to raise 
frivolous objections. Ogilvie, 

cAv'IN, n. [Fr., from L. cavus, hollow.] {Mil.) 
A natural hollow, fit to cover a body of ti oops 
while approaching a place. Johnson. 

CAV'I-TA-RY, n. {ZoSl.) An entozoon or inside 
worm. * ' Smart. 

cAv'J-TY, n. [L. cavositas ; It. cavita; Sp. cavi- 
dad ; Fr. caviU.) 

1. Hollowness. “The cavity or hollowness 

of the place.” Godwin, 

2, A hollow place ; an aperture ; an opening. 

X saw multitudes of cells and cavities running one within 
another. Addiaon. 

CA'VV, n, (ZoUl.) A genus 
of rodent quadrupeds ; 

Cavia. The most famil- 
iar example is the Cavia 
cobaya of Desmarest and 

Schrebex, or guinea-pig. 

Bmrl. 



cAw, V. n. [In imitation of the sound.] \i, 
CAWED ; pp. CAWING, CAWED.] To cry, as 
the rook or the crow. 

Elms so very high, that the rooks end crows upon the tops 
seem to be cawing in another region. Addison. 

CA W, n. The cry of the rook or crow. Richardson. 

cAw'ING, n. The crying of the rook or crow. 

cAwk, n. {Min.) A compact sulphate of ba- 
rytes, or hea\y spar. Dafia, 

CAwK'^IR, n. A point in a horseshoe to me. 
vent slipping. — See Calker. Brockett, 

oAx'ON (k&k'sn), n. A wig. [A cant word.] Todd. 

cAx'6u (k&k's6), n. [Sp. caxa, and eaxon, a 
chest.] {Metallurgy.) A chest of ores of any 
metal, that has been burnt, ground, and washed, 
and is ready to be refined. Chambers. 

CAY-feNNE' (kS-Sn'), [k5-y$n', K. Sm.; kl-Sn', 
Ear?i3haw), n. A pungent red pepper, made 
from several species of capsicum, and so called 
from having been originally brought from Cay' 
enne. Smart* 

cAy'MAN, n. The American alligator or croco^ 
dile, distinguished from the true crocodile by 
having the feet semi-palmated ; — a term applied 
to the crocodile by the negroes of Congo, 
Written also caiman, Brande* 

CA'ZT~d,n, [Ar.] A Mahometan judge. Hamilton* 

OA-ZtaUE' (ka-zSkO, W. A title of a chief of 
some of the tribes of American Indians;*— 
written also cacique, ** The principal cazique 
of the island.” Townsend, 

oAZ^ZQN, n. Dried cow-dung used for fuel. 
[Local, BngO — See Casings. Farm, Bncy, 
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CEASE (ses), V, oK [L. cesso ; It, cessare ; Sp. 
cesar ; Fr. cesser. ’I [/. ceased ; pp. ceasing, 

CEASED.] 

1. To leave off ; to stop ; to desist. 

Cease to do evil; learn to do well. Isa. i. 10. 

There the wicked ceaae fioni troubling. Job in. 17. 

2. To be extinct ; to fail. 

The poor shall never cea.se out of the land. Deut. xv. 11. 

3. To be at an end ; to terminate. “ But 

now the wonder ceases.^* Dry den. 

CEASE (sSs), V. a. To put a stop to ; to stop, [n.] 
Cease, then, this impious lage. Milton. 

t CEASE (s5b), M. Extinction. Shak. 

CEASE'L^ISS, a. Incessant ; perpetual ; without 
stop. ** With ceaseless praise.” Milton. 

CEASE'L^.SS-LY, ad. Pcipotually; incessantly. 

CEB-A-DIL'LA, n. See Cev.^dilla. Lindley. 

C^C-CIIIN' (clie-keii'), n. [It. zecchino ; Fr. se- 
An Italian gold coin current in the 
Levant. — See Sequin, and Zechin. B. Jonson. 

CEC'I-TY, or CE'CI-TY, [ses'e-te, W. P. J. E. R. 
C. ; sS^se-te, S. Ja. K. IF 6 .], n. [L. ccccitas ; 
Fr, cecite.] Blindness, [ii.] Broione. 

“ I have given the e in the Hist syllable of this 
word the shoit sound, notwitliatandingtho diphthong 
in the oiiginal C(Fcitas\ being convinced ot the short- 
ening power of the antepenultimate accent of those 
words, and of the pre-anteponultunate accent of ccn~ 
atonf and prefatory.^^ Walker. 

C5-CU'T1-^:N-CY (sc-kG'she-^n-.sc), n. [L, ecceu- 
tioy ccecitiiens, to be blind.] Partial blindness. 
“ No cecity, yet ... a cecutiencyJ* Broione. 

CE'DAR, n. [Gr. kUpoi ; L. cedrits ; It. ^ Sp. ce- 
dro‘\ Fr. ceare. — Ger. zeder."^ {hot.') *A genus 
of trees w’ith odorous, reddish wood, of groat 
durability ; Cednis. 

Cedar of Lebanon^ the true cedar, — the most cele- 
brated tree of its genus. — Red cedar, the Juniperua 
Virffimana. — White cedar, a species of cypre.sa, much 
used in the United States fur fencing, shingles, and 
pipe staves j Cupreasus thyoidea. Loudon. — White 
cedar of Canada, the JSLrbor vita. Oray. 

CE'DAR, a. Made of, or belonging to, cedar. Ash. 

CE'DAR-BIRD, 91. (Omith.) The American wax- 
wing ; Bombycim CaroUnensis ; — so called 
from the trees which it chiefly frequents. Nuttall. 

CE'DARED (ss'dsird), a. Furnished with, or hav- 
ing, cedars. Milton. 

CE'DAR-LIke, 05. Resembling cedar. B. Jonson. 

CE'D.VRN, a. Belonging to the cedar-trcc ; ce- 
drine. ^^Cedarn alleys.” 

CEDE, V. a. [L. cedo ; It. cedere ; Sp. cjf Fr. coder.’] 
[f. ceded; ceding, ceded.] ‘To suiicn- 
der ; to yield ; to give up ; to relinquish ; to 
grant ; to resign. 

That honor was entirely rer/od to the Parthian royal raoe, 

Uruinnw/td. 

CEDE, V. n. To submit ; to yield. She7Jstone. 

CJgl-DtL'LA, n. [Fr* cJdille.] A mark placed 
under th'e letter c [thus, ^] to give it the sound 
of s, as in Alengon, — It i.s also u.sod, as in this 
Dictionary, to note the soft sound of the letters 
g, s, and x, 

CE'DRAT, n. A species of citron-tree. Ogilvie. 

O^D-Rlgl-TA'CEOVS C- 8 lms,C 6 ),G. (Bot.) Noting 
a class of trees including the cedar of New 
Holland and the mahogany. Smart. 

CE'DRINE [sG'drln, P. K. Sm. ; sfi'drin, S.IV. Ja.], 
a. [Gr. KUptvos ; L- cedrinus ; Sp. cedrino.] 
Belonging to the cedar-tree. Johnson. 

CE^DRY, a. Pertaining to cedar ; cedrine- “Ce- 
dry color.” Evelyn. 

tefiD'OLB, «. [Old Fr. oiWmZc.] A schedule.— 
See Schedule. Cofgrave. 

t CfiD'y-of/S, a. [L. cmduus ; cmdo, to fellj Fit 
to be felled. Evelyn. 

CEIL (s«I), V. a. [L. emlum, heaven ; It. ei&Jo, 
heaven, and a canopy ; Sp, cielo, heaven, and a 
ceiling ; Pr. del, heaven, and a canopy.] [L 
ceiled; jp;?. ceiling, ceiled.] To cover or 
overlay the inner roof of a building or the upper 
surface of an apartment. 

The greater hou*a he ceUed with ftrdree. 2 Ckron* iii. S. 


CEIL'lNG, n. {Atch.) 1. The upper, horizontal, 
or cui\cd surface of a room or apartment, oppo- 
site to the floor, and commonly plastered. 

And now the thickened sky 
Like a dark ceiliny stuod. 

2. The inside planks of a ship. Dana. 

CEL'AN-DINE, «. [Gr. x^l'^boinop ; ; 3 ^fAu 5 t 3 i^, a swal- 
low*, L. ckelidonta; It. Sp. celidonia; Fi. 
chelidonie,] (Bot.) A genus of perennial plants ; 
swallow-woit ; Chehdomum; — so called be- 
cause the plant wa5 thought to flouer when the 
swallow arrived, and to peiish when that bird 
departed. Loudon. 

CE-LAS'TRUS, n. [L., from Gr. Kljlaarpog, an 
evergreen tree.] {Bot.) A genus of shrubs, 
some of which are cliinbcis ; the statf-tree. 

Gray. 

CEL'A-TURE [selVtur, Ja.K. Rees ; se'lfii-tui. S. 
P. Sm. Wh.\ sel'^L-chui, IT.], n. £L. ceelatiira, 
ccelo, to engrave.] 

1 . The art of engraving on metals. Buchatian. 

2 . The thing engraved, [ii.] llakeicill. 

t CEL'E-BRA-BLE, a. Celebrated. Chaucer. 

CiiL'Jp-BRANT, n. One who celebrates ; cele- 
biator. [ii.] Qu. Rev. 

CtlL'B-BRATE, V. a. [L. celehro, celehraU(s\ cele- 
ber, crowded, as a ;i^ace, — also, honored by a 
great assembly. It. celebrare; Sp. cckbrar; Fi. 
CL'lrhrcr.] [i. celebhated ; pp. celedhating, 

CELEiniATED.] 

1 . To make known, or mention w'ith honor 
and praise ; to extol ; to commend. 

The son"** 7*''" "v pieces of poetry that 

cclcbtutcU' . " • .I*,”!.'. Addison. 

2 . To distinguish by appropriate riles or cere- 
monies ; to commemorate ; to boleranize. 

In the ninth d iv of tlK‘ month, at even, troin oven unto 
even, bh.iU 3 o cvtvln <itr 3 om Sj.l)b.ilh. Lent, xxiii. (W. 

Syn. — To celebrate is to make colebriitcd, or to 
distinguish by some o.\prcs-iion of honor and joy ; to 
commemorate la to keep m memory by some pulilic, 
soloinn porforuianco or ceremony. The Cicci an games 
wore celebrated, 'rhe birthday of a sovereign or dia- 
tinguiahed man is celebrated. The citizens of the 
United States celebrate the declaration of nidepen- 
doiico ; the Jowa celebrate their feast ot the Pasaover ; 
Christians eommemorate the death of Chiisf ; a mar- 
riage or religious festival is solemnized. 

CJEr/p-BRAT-^D, Having celebrity; dis- 

tinguished; famous; renoimed; illustrious. 
**Thc celebrated works of antiquity.” Addison. 

Syn.— See Famous. 

CiilL'Ijl-BRAT-IpD-NESS, M. The state of being 
celebrated, [it.] Svoft. 

CfiL-^-BRA'TIQN, n. [L. ceUhratio ; It. celchra- 
zUme ; Sp. celebraclon ; Fr. eelebraHon.] 

1 . Honor ; praise ; commendation. 

No m<»re shall bo added, his memory desei ving a particu- 
lar celebi (ition. Clarendon. 

2. Commemoration by solemn or appropriate 
rites and ceremonies ; as, The celebration of 
the Lord^s supper.” 

3. Public and solemn performance ; as, “ The 
celebration of a marriage.” 

Syn, — Celebration is the act of celebrating 5 celeb- 
rity, the statu or the result of being celebrated. 'Piio 
celebration t>f tlio birthday of Hhakspeare ; tlio celeb- 
rity of his works. The celebrity or repiitatiun of a 
groat author; famcor diafimtion annilml hv the arts 
of peace or war ; renown, by lieroic achievements. 

Cfir/^l-BRA-TOR, 91. One who celebrates. Boyle. 

tCP-LE'BRl-oOa [sf-ls'bre-as, S.W.J. F. K. Sm. 
U''b , ; a^-lSb'r^-tts, P. Ja.], a. [1* ceh^ber.] 
Famous. “ That sacred and celehrious assem- 
bly of all the states.” Speed. 

tCJeJ-I^K'BRr-Ofrs-LY, Gcf, Famously. Johnson. 

•fC^i-LB'BRl-OtJS-NfiSS, w. Renown. Joh9ison. 

C^l-LfeB'Rl-TY, 91. [Ij. celebiitas It. celebrita; 
Sp. celehridad ; Fr. ceUbri^v.] 

1 . Fame ; renown ; distinction ; eminence ; 
as, *^A person of great celebrity,** 

2. t Celebration. ** The celebrity of the mar- 
riage performed wdth . . . magnificence.” Bacon. 

3. pi. Distinguished persons. L. Athenesum. 

Syn.— See Cblebuation. | 

ClgJ-LB'Rl-^C, n. Tiiniip-rooted celery. Johnson. \ 

C^I-LfiR'l-TY, n. \JL. celerUas\ celer, swliii It. | 


cehrxta', Sp. celeridad; Fr. cdleriti.] The 
^elc)city of a bod} in motion; rapiditj ; speed,* 
swiftness; quickness. 

In motion w’itli no less cehrity 
Than that of thought. ShaL 

Syn. — See CIuickness. 

CEL'ER-Y, n. [Yr.celeii.] {Bot.) An e\ergreeii 
herbaceous plant much used as a salad; Apnim 
(j rat cole ns, Loudon. 

CE-LES'TIAL (se-le>,t'y^il), a. [L. ceclestis'. It. 
celestiale ; Sp. celestial ; Fr. celeste.] 

1 . Pertaining to the visible heavens. “The 

twelve celestial signs,” Shak. 

2 . Relating to heaven, or the state of the 
blessed; angelic; as, Celestial joys.” 

Syn. — Celestial and heavenly both signify belong- 
ing to heaven j but celestial is commonly applied to 
the natural heavens ; hearcnly, commonly, but iioi ex- 
clusively, to the spiritual. Celestial globe ; keavrnhj 
joys ; heavenly bodies ; ethereal legions ; ethereal liie. 

C^l-LES'TIAL, 71. An inhabitant of heaven. 
“ The unknown celestial.” Pope, 

Cjp-LfiS'TIAL-IZE, V. a. To make celestial or 
hcavenly. [n.] Qu. Rev. 

C?;-LES'TIAL-LY (se-15st'y^l-lc), ad. In a heav- 
enly manner. * Johnson 

Cjp-LfilS'TIAL-NESS, 9i. The quality of bcin^ 
celestial, [ii.] Doimie. 

tC]f.-LES'Tl-FY, V, a. [L. ccclesfis, heavenly, and 
facio, to make.] To make heavenly. Broione. 

CEL'?S-T 1 NE, n. {Bed. Hist.) One of an order 
of monks; — so called fiom the founder, Peter 
Dc Meuron, afterwaicls laised to the pontificate 
under the name of Celostine. Buck. 

CEL'jpS-TI’lNE, 91. [L. c(plesfis, pertaining to the 

heavens, or the sky.] {Min.) The sulphate of 
strontia; — so named fioni its occasional pale- 
blue tint. Dana, 

CE'’LT-AC, a. [Gr. Kot?.iaK6s\ KoiXla, the belly; L. 
caeliaciis,] Relating to the belly. — Sec Cuar.i vc. 

C£L'I-BA-CY [Rcl'o-b?i-B 9 , S.W. P. J. E. F. Ja. K. 
Sm. Cl ; se-lIl)' 9 -so, 9i. [L. copl(>bs, an un- 

married poison; etdihatus, single life.] The 
life or state of a person unmarried ; single life. 

c£l 4 'I-BATE, n. [It. §• Sp. celibato ; Fr. cdibat.] 

1. Single life; celibacy. 

2. One who adlicres to or practiso.i celibacy; 

an untnarriod man ; a bachelor. Taylor. 

CEL'1-BATE, V. 71 . To lead a life of celibacy. Gaunt. 

CEL'1-BATE, a. Unmarried ; single. Locke. 

C^l-LtB'.\-TlST, 71. One who lives, or adheres to, 
a single life ; a celibate, [ii.] Fo7', Qu. Rcr. 

CfiL'J-BlTE, 91 , A uKuik under a regular 

discipline: — an adlierent to -viiigh* life. Gibbon. 

UftL-I-DOG'RA-PIiy, n. [Gr, KtjXii, Kt/kei^os, a spot, 
and ypfl^w, to describe; Pi. ndidof/raphte.] A 
doseription of the spots on the sun, or other 
lio.ueulv body. Crabh. 

CE-LiNE^ a. [Gr, soiPJa, the belly,] Relating 
to the belly. Craig. 

Ci&LL (« 6 I), n. [L. cella ; cclo, to hide ; It, ceUa ; 
Bp. cclda ; Fr. ccJluU ; Ger. kellcrl] 

1 . An enclosed space or apartment ; a snuiU 
room ; ns, “ The cdls of a prison ” ; “ The ail 
of a hermit.” 

2 . fA lessor monastery subordinate to a 

greater. Britton^ 

3. {Arch.) A hollow space between the ribs 

of a groined roof. Fi'a^ins. 

4. {Bot.) The cavity of an anther, ovary, ike . ; 

— one of the elements or vesicles of which 
plants are composed; a minute cavity with 
closed walls. * Gray* 

cfeLL, V. a. To enclose in a cell. 

Myw'If fl rcvlURC fVnm the world. 

And celled under ground. H’oriaer, 

C^L *LA, n. [L.] {Arch.) The body or principal 
part of a temple ; the interior of a temple. JVmle^ 

CftL'LAR, 7t. [L. cdlariutn; Fr. adlier', Ger* 
ktihr\ Dut. A room in the g^tmd, 

under a house, for pro\i.sioiis, &c. 

C^ 4 T/L^R-A^R, n. 1. Space for cellars. "Gives 
opportunity for ccllai'age.” 

2. Charge for storage in a cellar- 
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CfiL'LAR-^iR, M. A butler ; a cellarist. Chaucer, 

CfiL-L VRET', n, A case of cabinet work for 
holding bottles. Stiiart, 

CEL'L \R-IST, 71 . The butler in a monastery, or 
one who has the care of the cellar. Johnson. 

C^LL -BRED, a. Bred in a cell. Pope. 

CfiL'L^I-PORE, n. [L. cellay a cell, and porus, a 
pore.] {Zo’jI.) A genus of br^^ozoa, which form 
corals consisting of masses ot small calcareous 
cells crowded one upon another, and each per- 
forated by a little hole. Milne Edwards. 

CtSL'TiU-LAR, a. [L. cellula, a little cell.] Hav- 
ing little* cells or cavities. 

CelWar emdope, (Bot.) that part of the baik which 
retains a green color, much like the green pulp of 
leaves ; — called also srtcen laijer, and, fioni its posi- 
tion, ntaiSopIdmu.ni. Cellular the aggicgation 

of countless luinnte cells or vesicles composing the | 
texture or substance of plants. Oraij. The 

tissue which envelops tiie oigans, and unites every 
part of the body, and winch contains in little cells a 
fluid inteinlcd to facilirare the motion ot parts on each 
other. DuriifUnou. — Cdlidar membrane^ ineinlnario 
formed of cellular tissue. Duunhson. 

€3&h'Lt>LAT-^:D, a. Formed like a cell. Caldwell. 

CfiL'LULE, n. [Fr., from L. cellula.'] A 

minute cell; —a cell. Gray. 

CfiL-LU-LlP'jpR-Ol')??, a. [L. cellula^ a little cell, 
and fero.i to bear.] Producing little cells. P. Cyc. 

CfiL'LU-LlNE, n. (Bot.) The substance that 
composes the cells of wood, as wax composes 
the cells of a honeycomb; cellulose. Breioer. 

c£l'LV-LOSE, n. (Bof.) The substance consist- 
ing of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen, which 
constitutes the cellular tissue of all plants ; 
cclluUnc. Reyncmlt. 

t CfiL'S|-TUDE, n. [L. cclsitiido ; Fr. ceUitude.'\ 
Height; elcvalion, “ liiw^ycelsitude.** Chaucer. \ 

II CELT (sSIt), n . ; pi. OJaLT§. [Gr. KfArot, 
Kf^rai ; L. Celtce,’] 

1, One of an aitciont race xvhlch occupied a 

great part of central and F’trope. TVy 

were the early inhabitant'! "i J; ih , ( i.i'il, »''i a.i., 
and Britain. 

2. {Art'hwohyif.) An implement of stone or 

metal found in ancient uimuli of the Celtic 
period in Great Britain, Ireland, and on the 
continent of Kuropo. Oyilne. 

CfcL-Tl-BE'Rl-.\N, a. Relating to Ccltibcria, or 
to the Celts who mixed u ith the inhabitants of 
the Ibcrus, a river in Spain. P. Cyc. 

C&L-Tf-RE'RJ-AN, 7i. An inhabitant of 

Ccltibcria. ’ Oytli ie. 

|[Cfil/TlC [sSrtils, Sfn. a. ]Vb.\ sSl'tik or KCrijlc, 
Ja. ; IdSI'tlk, A’.], a. Relating to the Celts, or 
to their language. 

The Celtic dialects incliido thcOaelic or High 
land Scutch, the Erso or IiimIi, tlic Mauks, the W'olsli, 
the Cornish, and the Armuricun. Bosworth, 

Roving the Celttr and Ibeiian Helds. MlUm. 

II cfeL^TjC, fi. The language of the Coltsi. Bosieorih. 

II CfiL'TI-Cl§M, 7i. An idiom or a custom of the 
Celts. U'^arton. 

CfiL'TlS, n. [L., an A frican species of lolos*'] 
{Bol.) A genus of trees, some of which arc val- 
uable for timber; the ncttle-trce. Loudon. 

II CfeLT^lSH, a. Celtic. Dunylisoti. 

|| CfiLT'’|Sn, TO. The Celtic language. Eunyllson. 

CtiM'pNT (U4) [s«m'9nt> W. P. X F. if. C. ; 
85'm^nt, E. Jt. ; Nm,], n. [L. 

tu/Hf a rough stone; fcfp. cifnimto; It. cementoi 
Fr. 

1« The substance, usually composed of lime, 
sand, and water, used for causing stones, bricks, 
&c., to adhere to each other ; mortar. 

2, That which unites ; bond of union. 

The b«nd or cfment that hold* together all the imrt* of this 
great lUhHc I* gratitude. Stnitft. 

Romany or RarJkrPsyCsmtnty a very valuaMo cement 
which h.is the property oflinrdeiihu! under w.Ufr. It 
Jh niadu t»y citlciiung a spaciss nf mail \\ Inch rmiTiiins 
iron, carhotuuc of lime, quartz, sulphate of baryta, 
&-<*. Braude, 

CJ^-,m£jNT', r. a, [It, cemerUare ; l\. evnenter.] 

IL CRMENTKl) ; pp, OBMBNTIjrO, CB.MBMTE1>.3 


1. To unite by the use of cement, or by some- 
thing interposed. 

Liquid bodies have nothing to cement them. JSm net. 

2. To unite; to connect; to attach; to join. 

The fear of na 

JMay cement their divisions. SMa. 

CE-MENT', V, 71. To cohere ; to unite. 

The parts will cement like one branch of a tree ingrafted 
on another. 

CEM-f:N-TA'TION, TO. 1. Act of cementing. 

2. The process of changing the properties of 
bodies by lio.iiii'g ilioiii in contact with the pow- 
der of othoi substances. 

Iron H said to be convci led into steel by c&mntation with 
cluicoul. Mtaude. 

C^;-MENT'A-7’Q-RY, a. Having the quality of 
cciiicnting or* uniting firmly. Craiy. 

C^I-aiENT'jpD, p. a. United by cement ; — joined 
by fricndsliip. 

Cjp-MENT'jpR, 71 . He who, or that which, cements. 
“ Language which was to be the great instru- 
ment and ce^nenter of society.” Locke. 

CEM-]pN-Tl"TIoyS (sCm-fn-ttshhis), a. Tending 
to cement. * Stuart. 

CEM-i:-TE'R{-AL, a. Relating to a cemetery. 

CEM'U-TER-V, 71. \Cir. KoiprirpQiov, KoiptitOy to sleep; 
Ia. cwmetcnum\ It. eimctcf'o ; Sp. ceme7ita7'io \ 
Fr. anietierc.'] An edifice, area, or place where 
the dead are miriod. Addisoji. 

CEN- atid CIN— [A. S. C7jn, kindred], prefixes to 
iiiimca. denoting Icmsfolk ; as, C’tTOulph, help 
to his kindred.” 

CfiN'ATO-llY [*.6u'9-tgr-^, TV. P. Ja. K.; sS'n;i- 
tbr-c, ,S^TO.], a. [L. casnatoriiis ; ewnOy to 
sup.J Relating to a supper. Browne. 

CEA'-eilRi' TISy TO. [L., from Gr. icf^'^ptn/?.] A 

precioUsS stone. Crnhb. 

CfiN-Q-BI'Q-NAR, TO, (Bot.) A cenobiiini. — See 
Cknouh'm. 

CEN'O-BITE, 71. [Gr. Koirdflmy living in commun- 
ion with others; Kotvosy common, and (iwiiy life; 
Jj. caC7iobita ; It. ^ Sp. cenobita; Fr. Ci'tiobitc.j 
One of a religious order who lives in a commu- 
nity, in contradistinction to an anchoret, who 
lives m solitude. lluttiillon. 

CfiN-Q-BlT'lfh ) rpj. cihiobitique,} Liv« 

CiSN’-O-BiT'l-C.^L, ) ing m a comnmnitv, as a 
cenobitc. * Stil/iny/lrrt. 

CEN'O-BIT-I^M, 71. The state of being a cono- 
bito*. ’ Milman. 

Cjp-NO'Bl-fJM, 77. (Bof.) A regular fruit divided 
to the base into several periearpin not marked 
on the suminit by the stigmatie scar, tin* style 
having been inserted at tlieir base, Lindlcy. 

t CE'NO-BY,^ or CEN'Q-BY [sil'no-b^, Ja. Sm . ; 
8 Sii'o-b 9 , ViT.], 77. l,Gr, AwriJ/iioi* L. ctrnobiumy 
a convent.] A place where persons live in a 
community. Sir O. Buck. 

CflN'O-TAPB, TO. [Gr. Ktvor6tjtiov\ Ktvd<;, empty,! 
and j-dt/twf, a tomb; L- cenotaphiitm \ Fr. mib- 
tuphe.) A monument erected, in any place, to 
the memory of a person who lies burled else- 
where. 

A cenotaph Ills name and title kept. Brydcn. 

Syn. — Sctt AI QNVMt ST. 

CEN'o-TArn-y, n. Same as CnNOTArn, Qu, Per. 

t cfiNHE, n. [L. cenjsttsi cetis.] 

1. A public rate. Baron, \ 

2. Rank ; condition. B. Jtmson. 

V. a. [Fr, enerfisrr.] To perfume with 
odors. ** CdHasd with sacred amok#'.” Dryth'n. 

CfiN^spR, TO. [It, incermers ; Sp. inretisario ; Fr. 
cncensoir. — See Ikcekse.] 

1. A vessel in wlftch Incense Is burnt. 

Of Inteeo** douds, 

Fumtne; fw>tn goMtn wjwei'*, hid the uiount. Xiltm. 

2. A pan in which any thing is burnt. 

Xdkt to a certscr In a liarl}<T*i ihop. Sktd.% 

t cfcN'SIQN (sdii'shitn), n. [L. A rate ; 

an assessment, J. UaU. 

OfeN^SQR, TO. [L, ec^iaor; It. ccrosore; Sp. csn» 
sor ; Fr. cmBrnr.] 


1 . A magistrate of ancient Rome (origin Ay 

created for taking the census), vho was ai, in- 
spector of manners and morals. P, Cyc. 

2. One who decides whether a book or a nrm- 
usciipt shall be published; as, “A censo) of 
the press.” 

3. One prone to find fault ; a ccnsurcr. 

Jll-naturcd cenborb of the picscnt age. Jtoscommon. 

CJpN-SO'Rl-AL, a. Relating to a censor ; severe ; 
censorious*. declamation.” Iia)t07i. 

CBN-sO'RI-AN, a. Relating to a censor ; censo- 
rial. “ The censoHan power.” Bacotu 

C^N-SO'RI-OBs, a. Addicted to censure ; prone 
to find fault ; hard to please ; severe. Swift 

CjpN-SO'Rl-otlS-J^Y, ad. In a censorious or so 
verc manner. 

CJ2;N-S0'RI-OrS-NESS, n. The quality of bein^ 
censorious. Bp. Taylor 

CfiN'SQR-LIKE, a. Censoiious ; austere. Cof/z/TOre. 

CEN'SQR-sniP, 71. The office of a censor. Broirnc. 

» 'With til" o*' +’■»<' '■<‘** tho «»s thf* -'‘iin 

of Willum III . \ . i, . . . 'I . , V I 

more able, .. . a. t '■ .m- 

qiu'Ptif^p. r- < ii • '■ ' <<.ii ■>i.i 

tJ*J. lltVJ 'I. I ■ . 1 ' 1 I I'l . 1 \ 111 f III I /' ■ 


CEN'Sl’-AL (sen'shn-gil, 92), a. [L. cctmmlis.'] 
Relating to a census. A cetmial voW* Temple. 

CEN'SU-RA-BLE (siSn'hlin-iHd, 92), a. Worthy of 
censuic ; faulty. * Locke, 

CfiN'SU-RA-BLE-NESp! (sSn'sliu-r;|i-bl-n5a), ??. Fit- 
ness to b*e censured ; bUimableness. Whitlock. 

CEN'Sr-RA-BLYf ’With cen sure ; blamably. 


CEN'STRE (Kcii'shtir, 02), 77. [L., cmscOy to judge; 
L., It., 8p. cenhna ; Fr. censure.'] 

1. Jimginont; opinion; criticism. 

I must 1)0 eonfout to tliiow inysolf upon the equitable cen. 
sure of tho public. iticlumhon, 

Judiciouii cemm e is no more than just discrimination. 

n . Batdip. 

T cliosc rather to submit them to the rewswre of the reader 
than iu,\ s<‘lt to p iss tiontiuiet* of n^jeetum upon them. fia//. 

Here I would dcbhe the favorable crnMtrc of the ctUles. 

A. Jiailvft. 

2. Imputation of wrong or fault ; blame ; re- 
proach ; r(*i)rimand ; reproof. 

The fulU would not ’scape eemntre. Shah. 

3. t Judicial sentence. 

To you, lord governor. 

Remains the rniMii e of this UelliHli viitiiin. Shttk, 

4. An ccelesiastical or spiritual punishment 
** The m?.s777r.v of the church.” llanttnotid, 

Syn.— fc^co UnruoAtuu 


CEN't^FRE (aSiFshur), r. a. [L. ccnscOy to judge; 
It, CCTO.V7m77*C; Sp. CC77.V777Y7r; Fr. m7.V777W.] [7. 

cr.Nsfinn); pp. clnsi rino, iei:i).] 

1. To form an opinion of ; to judge ; to es- 
timate. [Antiquated.] 

Should 1 say more, you well might enuturr me a Hatferer 

/;< </«. ^ Pi. 


2, To judge unfavorably ; to find fault with ; to 
blame ; to reproaeh ; to repro\e ; to reprehend ; 
as, ** To m7.v7/7'e u man f(»r hi« niiscimduet.” 

3. fTo condeuitt by jndichtl sentence. 

Has crtinurnf him 

Alrimh*, and. as I lieui, tlw piovoit hath 
A IV .III nut foi hiM M'l iitiiiii Shah. 


Syn, — Aorusn, Djsappkovc. 

(:j6N”Ei;RK, V. 71. To judge ; to give an opinion. 


'Tis n imsMiti^ shame 
That I, unworthy body a* 1 urn. 

Should t-tuatre tfiuiKUi lovely iteiitletncn. 


Shah. 


CfeN'BI. R-SJR (sfin'shur-er), to. One who ecn«wre«. 

71. Reproach, Sandcrsoti. 


cAjy 77. [L] (,dMe7V77f Rome.) The number- 
ing of the peoph*, and the valuation of their prop- 
erty, eonniKuih made every five years. P, Cyc, 


TO. ; pi. f L. census ; censeot 

to count, to reckon.] An ofneial enumeration 
of the inhubitanta or a country, [A word orig- 
inally Xisitin, now Anglic'zed.J Brands, 

Cl&NT, If. [L. lUo^nifo; Sp. cienio; Fr* 

cent] 

1, A hundred ; a«, Five per ct*nt,** 

2. A copper coin of the United iStntea, equal 
to 10 mills, or the lOOth part of a dollar. 

CfcNT'A^E, TO. A rate by the cent or hundred; 
percentage. Smart 
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GENTRY 


CEN'TALTR (sen'tSiwr), n. [Gr. Kivravpos ; L. cen- 
iaurits ; Fr. centaure.] 

1. (M^thol.) One of a fabulous race of mon- 
sters, half man and half horse, who are said to 
ha\ e inhabited a part of Thessaly. Braude. 

2. (Astron.) A southern constellation, repre- 
sented by the figure of a centaur. Brande, 

n. [See Centaury.] (Bot.) 
Xn extensive’ genus of plants of the thistle 
tribe; centaury. Loudo^i. 

CEN'tAu-RY, [Gr. Ksvravptov'^ L. centaiirea \ 
Fr. centauree.l {Bot,) A shrub of several spe- 
cies ; Oentaiirea, Loudon. 

c£N-T^:-NA'Rl-AN,fl5. Relating to, or containing, 
a hundred years ; centenarious. Kendrick. 

C]5N-T?-NA'RI-AN, n. A person who is a hun- 
dred years old.* London Examiner. 

CEN-Tg-NA'RI-oOs, a. [L. centenarkis ; centum, 
a hundred.] Belonging to a hundred years. Ash. 

CfiN'TJg-NA-RY, n. 1. The number of a hundred. 
“Every centenary of yeais.” Hakewill. 

2. The period of a hundred years ; a century. 

CfiN'Tjp-NA-RY, a. [L. centenarius; It. cento- 
nano ; F’r. centenaire.l Relating to or compris- 
ing a hundred years. iiir iV. JJ'rauad. 

C?N-TEN'Nl-AL, a. [L. centum, a hundred, and 
annus, a year.] 

1. Completing the term of a hundred years. 

To hor ftloiio I inisiMl iiiv stiain 
On her ccnUnnml day. Mamti. 

2. Occurring once in a hundred years ; as, 
“ A centennial celcbiution.” 

CJE:N-Ti5s'l-lvr.\L, a. [L. centesimm, the hun- ^ 
(Iforith T By tho hundred; hundredth. ** Con- 
it ’ ru" \ .‘.'•c.’* Brotene* 

CgN-TKS'l-MAL, n. The hundredth part. 

Thp negloet of a few cntieHmals . . . would brinij it to nn 
equality with the cube of a foot. JrfMhiwt. 

t;|j:N-TfiS-{-MA'TIQN, [L. contesimo, contest- 
matus, to select one in a hundred.] {Mil.) A 
military mode of punishing by the selection of 
one in a hundred. Smart. 

t CfiN'Tfii^M, «. [L. ceniesimus.] The hundredth 
part of a thing ; a centesimal. Bailey. 

CfiN-Tl-ClP'I-ToOrs, a, [L. centum, a hundred, | 
and caput, a head.] Having a hundred heads ; 
hundred-headed. Smart. I 

O^N-TlF'l-lJODs, a. [L. centijidus ; centum, a 
hundred, and./inrfo, to di\idc.] Divided into a 
hundred parts. Smart. 

CfeN-Tl-Fo'Ll-ofrs, a. [L. centum, a hundred, 
SLiid folium, a leaf.] Having a hundred loaves ; 
lumarcd-lcaved. JoJmson. 

CEN'T^-GRADFi, a. [L. centum, a hundred, and 
yradus, a d(‘grec,l Divided into grades or de- 
grees by hundredth parts. 

7Vie ceittiffradr thfrmomftfr has 100 defErees liotwcon 
the frooxiiig and tin* btuliii!? p(unt>* of water, tlio 
ft'oozrng point being iiiarki'd 0 (zero), and dufiruo 

beinff equal to of Fahrenheit. It was proposed 
by Celsius, of Sweden, in 174*2; and it has been* adopt- 
ed in Franco and in most parts <if the north and mid- 
die of Europe. Brande, 

CRIT'TI-ORAMMB n, [Fr., from L. centum, a 
hundred, and Fr. A French weight ; 

the hundiedth part of a grauune, equal to 
of a grain. Brando* 

CEm^UTRR (san't$-10-tr), n. [Fr., from 
centum, a hundred, and Fr. A hundredth 

part of a litre, equal to .6lO‘J8 of a cubic inch. 

C5;N-t1l.'9-CiUY, n, [X/. eetitum, a hundred, and 
lotpfor, to speak.J A hundred-fold discourse. 
“ Ptolemeus in his eentiloquy.** [u.] Burton. 

CEJsrrmR (san'tsmO, n. [Fr,] 1. In French 
money, a hundredth part of a franc, 

2. A hundredth part of any thing. Crabb. 

OEN-TllMi'^J-TigJR centum, a 

hundred, and Fr, 7nftre, from Gr. pir/iey, a 

measure.] A French measure ; the hundredth 
part of a metre, — See Centimetkb. Smart. 

CEK-TIMETRE «. [Fr.] A French 

measure ; a hundredth part of a metre ; equal 
to .39371, or nearly two^nfths, of an inch, 
lish measure. 


CEN'T|-NEL, n. See Sentinel. Russell. 

t C^IN-TIN'Q-DY, n. [Old Fr. centinode.'] Knot- 
giass; lllecehirum xerticillatum. Cofgrave, 

CEN'TJ-PfiD, ; \1j. centipeda •, ceiitum, Vi\inn- 

CEN'TJ-PEDE, S dred, and/?c5,jt?etfi^, a foot.] The 
name of the myriapodous insects, belonging to 
the genus Scolopendra of Linnmus. Brande. 

“ Biped and qutulruped are spelled m John&ou 
without the filial c. while sohpede, palmipede, plain i- 
pede, malttpede, and centipede retain it. Tiie orttiog- 
rapliy in tliiia caa>e is oi importance to the proimncia- 
tioii , and Theictore, as the words aie of peifcctly 
similar oti^inal, their spelling and pronunciation 
ou^'ht coitaiiily to 1 e alike. Biped and tjaadrumd aie 
the words most in use ; and as they lKi\e oniiited the 
final e, which tlicre docs not seem ru ho any tcasoii to 
retain, we iiuiy inter that the silent and insensible 
opeiation of custoni has directed Uh to do t‘<o same by 
tiic rest of the words, and to pionoiincu the last sylla- 
ble short.” Walker. — Sec Millipc d. 

CENT'N^IR, 71. [L. centenarius, consisting of a 
hundred ; centum, a huncl‘*ed.l {Metallurgy 
&, Assaying.) A hundied di\i(itd decimally; 
a docimastic hundied. With metalluigists the 
centner is a hundred pounds ; with assayers it 
is one dram. Buchanan, 

CEN^TO, n. ; pi. c£n'to§. [L. cento, from Gr. k£v- 
Tptnv, patchw’ork.] A composition or patch- 
’ivork formed by joining verses or passages from 
various authors.' 

It is quilted, as it wcic, out of shreds of divers poets, such 
as scholars call a cento. (Jmutlcn. 

CEN'TO-NIIJM, n. The construction of centos ; a 
selection of scraps from various authors. i/rt/tow?. 

CEN'TR VL, a. [L. centralis. — See Centre.] Re- 
lating to the centre ; placed ill the centre; as, 
“ The central paits of a thing.’* 

Central forces, {Meeh.) the foiccs which govern a 
body moving round a centre, culled also the centripe- 
tal and erntrifaffal fanes . — Central eclipse, an eclipse 
ill winch the centres of the sun and the iiuum coincide 
in tlieir diiectioii from tlio obsurver, as in total and 
annular eclipses. 

CjBijn'TRAL-Ijjm, ?i. 1. Centrality. ! 

2. The combination of several parts into one 
whole. RetK 

CCN-TRAL'I-TY, n. State of being central. More. \ 

CKN-TRAL-|-zA'TION, w. The act of centraliz- 
ing, or of reducing to a centre. B?'it. Crit. 

CKN'TRAL-IZE, V. a. [e. centralized; 2^P*\ 
CENTRAUZINO, CBNTXiAUZEE.] To render cen- 
tral ; to bring to a centre. J. Bailey. 

CEN'TRAL-LY, ad. In a central manner. TJryden. 

t CipN-TllA'TIQN, n. Tendency to the centre- 

WImt needs that numerous closed centration, 

l.lkc wasteful sand y tost witb boisterous inundation? Mere. 

CflN'TUE («0n't§r), n. [Gr. niirpov ; L. ccniru?H ; 
It. ^ Sp. centra ; Vr. centre,] 

1. {(ieom.) A point equally distant from the 
extremities of a lino, fiom every pait of the cir- 
cumference of a circle, ortho surface of a sphere. 

Xhgf 'The centre of any plane curve is a point in the 
plane of the vnvvo which bisecfs every straight lino 
drawn through it and rerimnated by the curve. The 
centre of a regular polygon is a point eipially distant 
fr»«n all its vertices. The centre of any surfaco is a 
piiitit wlucii bisects all straight lines drawn througli 
It and tiTiuiiiatcd by titc surfaco. JhUiot, 

2. The middle point of anything; the mid- 
dle j as, “ 'Fhe centre of an army or of a fleet.” 

3. (zlrc/t.) A framework, usually of timber, 

for subtuining an arch while it is building; cen- 
tring. XVoalo. 

Centra of attraction, or centre of yravitatiov, the 
point to which bodies tend by gravity. — Centre qf 
grarih/, n [Hunt in a body about which alt tlie partb 
exactly balance one anutlier, so that, if it ho supported, 
the wiiolu body will beat rest iii any position what- 
ever. — Centre of gyration. t?eft GYRATION. — Centre 
of motum. the luunt about which any boily or system 
of bodies niovt^s, in a revolving tmition. — Centre of 
oseUlation, that point in the line of suspension of a 
Vibrating body or sys>tem of boilies, in which, if the 
whole weight \\ero collened, the vibrations wbutd; 
bo ;ierfuriu(‘(l in the saine time, and with the same 
velocuy, as hef<ire — Cmtie of perrusiion, that point 
in a moving body at which the luqietus of the body Is 
•upiKised to be conceittrateil* JfluUon. 

Sy’n*’— See Msnonn. 

CPftN^THB v. a. [i. CEXTREB ; pp. CBN- 

TRINO, OBNTRRn.] 

I 1. To place on a centre ; to fix as on a centre. 


0''e ■tiW *urncd 

II . • « ' Ml 'r.j :* t ».c I •»! ob&cme. Hilton. 

2. To collect to a point ; to concentrate. 

Whose thoughts are centred, on thy self alone. Bijjder 

CEN''TRE (seii'ter), v. 71. 1, To be placed in a 
centre ; to be cential. 

^ As God m heaven 

Is centre, yet extends to all, so thou, 

Cent} liitt. leceiv’st fi om all those orbs. Milton. 

2. To be concentrated. 

Our hopes must centt e lu ourselves alone. Bn/den. 

CEN'TRE— bIt (sen't^i-bit), n. A joiner’s tool or 
m&tiument for boring holes. 3 Ia 7 mder. 

t CjpN-TRE'J-TY, 71. Force of attraction towards 
the centre. 

In every thing compost, 

Each part of tlio o«i«!onee its ccnii'eitti 

Keeps to itself} it sluinks not to a nullity. Moi'e. 

CEN'TRJC, j piaecd in the centre ; cen- 

CEN'TRl-CAL, > Iral ; middle. jDo«ne. 

CEN'TRJ-CAL-LV, ad. Centrally. Todd. 

CEN'TRT-CALi-NfiSS, ?i. The quality of being 
central ; a situation in the centre. Todd. 

CFiN-TRig'l-TY, n. The state of being centric 
or central. Janiesoii. 

CFiN-TRIF'U-GAL [scn-trlf'u-g5il, S. W. P. J. F. 
Ja. K. S/h.; aen-tie-iu'gsl, Kcm'icjc, Dychc], a. 
[L. centntm, the centre, and fugio, to flee; It. 
4 Sp. ccutrijugo ; Fr. cc7itrifugc.] 

1. Tending to fly fiom the ccntic, 

2. {Bot.) Noting the older of development 

of Che blossoms in determinate inflorescence, 
the tciminal and the upper ones opening ear- 
liest, and the otlieis expanding in suecession 
fiom above, downwards; noting embryos of 
which the radicle is turned towards the sides of 
the fruit. Gray. 

Centrifugal force, tho force with which a revolving 
body tends to fly from tho centre of motion in tho di- 
rection of tho taiiguiit to the p.ith tho body describes. 

OEN'TRjNR, n. [It. centiina ; Fr. cmtrhic.] 
{Jch.) The porpoise. Hilt. 

CiiN'TRjNG, n. (-drc/i.) The •temporary sup- 
port, chiefly of timber, placed under a vault to 
sustain it while it is building called ^nlso 
centre. tVcalc. 

GliN-TRlP'^J-TAL [F?ii-mfp'e-t?l, S. JV. P. J. F. 
Ja. K. Sm.; i.oii-tr(>pC*''tj.ii, Kenriek], a. [L. 
centrum, the centio, and to seek ; It. con- 
tripeta ; Sp. centripeto ; Fr. eentrip^ ife.] 

1. Tending towards the centre. 

2. {liijf.) Noting the order of development 

of tho blossoms m indetoiminatc inflorescence, 
which proceeds regularly from the base to the 
apex, or from the eircuniference to the centre ; 
noting embryos of which tho radicle is turned 
tow’ards the ii.xi.s of the fruit. Gray. 

Centripetal force, the force by wliich a body revolv- 
ing abonf a <‘enfre, is ilrawii towards that centre. 

<’F4N-TRll‘'if.-'rEN-cy, M. Tendency towards the 
ocntrif. [it.] * Month. Rev. 

CKN-TRQ-bAR^IC!, a. [Gr. KivrpofiapCis, gravitat- 
ing towards the centre ; Kivrpov, the centre, and 
jfiapOi, lieavy.] Noting the centre of gravity, and 
applied to a method of measuring, in certain 
cases, the quantity of a surface or the contents, 
of a solid, Smartt, 

OfiN'TRO-jC'IltR, n. [Gr. Kivronv, a sharp point,, 
and the hand.] {GeoL) A species of fos- 
sil fisli,' belonging to the genus Cobitis. Qgilvic. 

cenh'ttm, the centre,^ 
and lined, a line.] An instrument for drawing 
lines converging towasjds a point, though the 
point be iiuiecessible. Ogiliic. 

CKN-TRO-IiiN'^i'-Ah, a. [D. cmintm, a centre,^ 
and lined, a Uuel] Applied to lines converging 
to a centre. Siehohon^. 

Cll.V-TRQ-I.lN ' n. An instrument for draw- 
ing lines con verging to a centre. Kicholson. 

ciiA*-7*ieo-Vd'7’^S, n. [Or. a sluirp 

oiuT, lind idirn* the back.] {Ich.) A genus of 
shea, allied to the gudgeons, having a simple- 
spineo, \ery long, dorsal fin. Curkr. 

CfeN'TRY, n. 1. A sentinel. <*The ceniry^shox.** 
— See SENTRY. 

2. {Arch.} A mould fur an areh. Hrabb. 
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CEREMONIOUS 


CENTUY-BOX 

CEN'TRY-BoX, n. A box or shelter in T%’hich a ! CEPH-A-LOL'Q-^Y, n, \Gr. KstpaP^j and ?JyogJ] 
soldier keeps sentry. — See Suntuy-box. Ash. j i^Anat.) A tieati&e on the head. Dmifflison, 


CE^r- TUS\S ' VIR, n , ; pi. CBy-TCM' vi-R T. [L. e.vi- 
tuf/iy a hundred, and iir, a man.] One of the 
Koinan judges \vho were chosen three from 
each of the^thhty-fi\e tribes, making in all one 
hundred and live, though they weie designated 
in round numbers one hundred men. Brande. 

C5X-TCm'VI-RAL, a. Relating to the centimi- 
VivL [ii.] * 

C^N-TtrM'Vl-RATE, n. The office or government 
of the centum viri, or of a hundred men. Qu. Rev. 

’ VI- Ri, n . pL [L. See Cextumyir.] 
The hundred and five judges in the Roman re- 
public. R> Jonson. 

ctN'Tr-PLE (sSn'tu-pl), a. [L. cmtxtpletc\ cen- 
tum^ a hundred, and plico^ to told ; It. ^ Sp. 
centuplo'. T" • . TTi *idred-fold.^ ‘ I 

■wish his 't.( . . w it •’ *’ ■” Massinger, 

f CEN'TI'-PLE, [Ft. centupler.'] To multi- 
ply a hundred-fold. Beau. &; FI. 

C^N-TU'PLI-CATE, V, a. [L. centupUcatus^ cen- 
-tuple ; Spl centuplicar.'] To make a hundred- 
fold greater, [it.] Hoioell. 

CjpN-TU^RI-AL, a. Relating or belonging to a 
century. Bd. Eticy. 

t Cf^N-TU'Rl-ATE, V. a, [L. centuHo^ centuria- 
^i£ 5 .] To divide into hundreds. Coles. 

Cjpx-TU'RT-A-TOR, n. An historian or a chro- 
nologist who distinguishes time by centuries. 

“ The centuHators of Magdeburg.*’ Ayliffe. 

C?:N-TU'R1-0N, n. tL. centurio ; It. centuHone ; 
Sp. § Fr. cmturiou.'l A Roman military officer 
who commanded a hundred men, or one sixtieth 
part of a legion. Brande. 

CEN^TU-RXST, n. A centuriator. [ii.] Sheldon. 

CfiN'Ttr-BY, n. [L., It., ^ Sp- centur'ia ; Fr. cen- 
turie.’] 

1. A hundred, as of men, soldiers, &c. 

Romxilua did divide the Eomans into tribes, and the t’-ibes 
into centuncs or hundicds. :ijjcuv r. 

2. A period of a hundred years; as, <‘The 
19th century of the Christian era,” 

CBOL— , n. [A. S., a ship,'^ A prefix in the names 
of men, signifying a ship or vessel. Gibson. 

fCE'ORL, «. [A. S.] (Lajc.) A freeman of in- 
ferior rank ; a husbandman. BurrilL 

CJt ‘P4, n, [L., from Celtic cepf a head. Loudo7i.'] 
{Bot.) The common onion ; AUium cepa. 

CJg-PfSv'QR-oC'S, a. Feeding on onions. Sterling. 

CEPH-A-LAL'gJC, a. [Gr. K€^aXa),yiKbg ; L. ceph^ 
alalgicus.l Relating to the headache- ,4^^. 

C^BpiI-i^-LAL'^10, n. A remedy for headache. 

C£PH'A-LAL-^Y» x€^aXaXyla ; K€(f>aX/t^ the 

head,* and dXyosj pain ; L. cephalalgia ; Fr. ce~ 
phalalgie.'] {Med.) The headache. Bailey. 

CEPH-A-lAn'THI-C^M, n. [Gr. KSi^aXi), the head, 
and a flower.] {Bot.) The head or capi- 
tate infiorescenee of a composite plant. Brafide. 

cfiPlI-A-EAS'PIS, n. [Gr. Ki<paXii, the head, and 
a shield.] {Pal.) A fossil fish found in 
the old red sandstone, the head of which is very 
large, and formed of a sort of shield prolonged 
behind into two points. Agassiz, 

CjSlPH- A-LAT'Q-MY, n. [Gr. the head, and 

rifivtay to cut.] {Anat.) The dissection of the 
head. Craig, 

OE-PIIAl'IC (se-fal'ifc), a. {Med.) [Gr. ; 
KitpnXfj, the head ; L. cephalicus ; Fr. ciphaligue^ 
Relating to the head. Di^igUson. 

C^I-PHAl'IC, (Med.) A remedy for any dis- 
order of the head. Crdbh. 

cfiprf-A-LI'TJS, w. [Gr. ief0«^)7, the head*] (Med.) 
Inflammation of the brain. Brande. 

Oj5PI£-A-L5G'RA-PHY, n, [Gr. Ke(paX^, the head, 
and ypd^to, to describe.] (Anat.) A description 
of the head. Dungiison. 

^fiPH-A-L^Ip', a. [Gr. Hi^aXfi^ the head, and 
«We»4‘, form.] (Ro#.) Having the form' of the 
head; head-shaped; spherical. Craig. 


I C^l-PII.tL'O-POD, n. (Zool.) One of the Cepha- 
lopoda. Bra^ide, 

CEPri-4-LdP'g-n4y n pi. [Gr. Ketija?./}, the head, 
ard TTot'f, TToSoiy a foot.] (ZouL) A class of mol- 
lusks having a circle of eight or ten tentacles 
around the mouth, as the cuttle-fish, squid, and 
nautilus. Van Der Hoeven. 

C^;-PHAL-0-p6d'{C, a. Cephalopodous. Ogilme. 

efiPH-A-LOP'O-DOtS, a. (Zool.) Belonging to 
the Cephalopoda. Buckland, 

CEPH'A-LO-TUS, n. [Gr. xe^aXordsy with a head ; 
Ki^aX^i, the head.] (Bot.) A plant of New Hol- 
land, remarkable for the operculate pitchers 
which it produces. Bindley. 

CEPH'A-LOOs, a. [Gr. the head.] Hav- 
ing a head. Hamilton. 

CEPH'A-LtySj n. [L., from Gr. xitpaXos, a large- 
headed sea-fish.] (leh.) A fish of the genus 
Orthagoriscus ; the sun-fish. Van Der Hoeven. 

CE 'PHEUS, n. [L., from Gr. Kntpfcs, husband of 
Cassiope and father of Andromeda.] (Astron.) 
A constellation in the northern hemisphere 
near Cassiopea and Ursa Minor. Hind. 

CE'PHUSy n. 1. (Ornith.) A genus of birds of 
the order Anseres and family .4 Zr,*^£/«; the guil- 
lemot. Cuvier, 

2. {Ent.) A gems ''ym#'noptc^o"<5 insects 
of the family X/fj'tydi ••da.. P. Cye, 

C®-PO'LA [se-p5'lsi, P. Cyc. ; s5'po-l&, Brande\ n. 
(Ich.) A genus of spiny-finned fishes, including 
the common riband-fish. Brande. 

OE-RA'CEOl'S (se-ra'shus), a, [L. cera, from Gr. 
Ktjpds, yfUK.] (Bot.) Waxy; like w'ax. Brande. 

CJ^-RA'GO, n. Aliment of bees ; bee-bread. Crabh. 

C^J-RAM'BYX, n. [Gr. (Efit.) A genus 

of long-h*orned, boring beetles. Ilai'ris. 

OJP-RAM'JC, a. [Gr. xipapogy potter’s earth.] Not- 
ing the plastic arts or pottery. Fairholt. 

CiiiR'A-SlNE, n. [L. cerasust a cherry-tree.] 
(CKem,) A gum which exudes from cheriy ana 
various other fruit-trees, and swells but does 
not readily dissolve in cold water. RegnauU. 

CfiR'A-SiTE, n, 1. [L. cerasuniy a cherry.] (Pal,) 
A cherry-like petrifaction. 

2. [Gr. Kipagy a horn.] A mineral composed 
of chloride of lead and carbonate of lead. Dana. 

CE-RAS’TE$f n, [L., from Gr. xepbarrjg; xipag, a 
horn.] {2^ool.) A genus of poisonous serpents 
of Africa and India, characterized by a horny 
process over each cye ; the homed viper. Brande. 

CER n. [L., from Gr. xfoacrog,! (Bot,) 

The genus or sub-genus to which the cherry be- 
longs ; the cherry-tree ; — so called from having 
been first brought from Cerasus, a town of 
Pontus, in Asia Minor. Loudon. 

CE^R^yTE, n. [Gr. xijptardvi L. cerattwi; ceray 
wax ; Fr. cemf.] (Med.) A composition of wax, 
oil, lard, &c. Dunghson. 

CE'RAT-:^D, a. Covered with wax. Bailey. 

CER-A- TO 'J^pAiy n. (Bot.) A genus of trees, 
including only one species, (Ceratonia siliguay) 
the fruit of which is known as St. John’s bread ; 
the algaroba, or carob-tree* Loudon. 

CfiR' A-TRI NE, n. (Ohem.) The bitter principle of 
Iceland moss. Bj’ande. 

C5-rAu'nIte, n. [Gr. xipawbgy thunder.] (Mm.) 
The thunder-stone. Clearel^nd. 

C5-rAu'N|CS, n.pl, [Gr. xepawSgy thunder.] That 
branch of natural philosophy which relates to 
the effect of heat and elcctiicity. It. Parle. 

CER 'BE^RAi n. (Bot.) A genus of plants, con- 
taining, among other poisonous species, that 
from which the tangkin poison is procured ; — 
so named in allusion to the mythological dog 
Cevherm. P, Cye. 

O^R-BE'RJS-AN, a. Relating to Cerberus, the 
three-headed dog of Pluto, which guarded the 
gates of hell. “Wide cerberean mouths.” hlilton. 


CER '£E-RtlSy n, [L., from Gr. KipPepos,] 

1. {Myth.) The tliree-headed dog of Pluto, 
that guaided the gates of hell. 

2. (Zoul.) A serpent allied to the Pythons. 

Cuvier. 

CJpR-T)6'N{-AN, n. (Eccl, Hist.) A follo'wer of 
Cerdon, a iieretic of the second century. Hook. 

CERE, V. a. [L. ceray wax ; Fr. cirer, to wax.] 
To wax or to cover with wax. Wiseman. 

CERE, 71. The naked skin that covers the base 
of the bill of some birds, as of the hawk. White. 

CE'R?-AL, a. [L. ee7*ealis ; Ceres, the goddess 
of c’-'l used for corn or grain ; 

Fr. eyv'"'. 1? 1 . 1 ", (I corn or grain ; applied 

to plants that produce bread-corn, as wheat, rye, 
barley, oats, maize, rice, and millet. Brande. 

CE‘RE-A 'LJ-Ay n, pi. [L. ; Fr. ceVca/cs.] 

1. ' All sorts of corn of which bread is made ; 

the edible grains. Prout. 

2. (Bot.) The cereal grasses. Hamilton, 

3. (Antiq.) Festival games celebrated at 

Rome, in honor of Ceres. Wm. Stnith. 

tCE-R5:-A'L|-ot7S,«. [L.mw7i5.] Cereal. “Any 
edulious or cerealious grains.” Broicne. 

c£r'^:-BEL, w. [L. little brain.] The 

posterior pait of the brain ; the cerebellum. 
“ The base of the brain and cerehel,*^ Derham. 

CER-E-B&L 'LUMy n . ; pi. c&r-e-bPl 'la. (Anaf.) 
The* little brain ; the posterior of the niedullaiy 
masses which compose the brain of Aeitebiate 
animals; cerebel- Brande. 

CfeR'jp-BRAL, a. [L. cerebrum, the brain; Fr. 
cm-bral.] Relating to the brain. Dunglisooi. 

CER-5-BRA'TION, n. Exercise or action of the 
biain. New Monthly Mag. 

CER'?-BRIC, a. [L. the brain.] (ChemA 

Noting a fatty acid which contains nitrogen and 
phosphorus, and forms one of the constituents 
of the brain. Miller. 

CfiR-5-BROP'A-THY, n. [L. cerebmimy the brain, 
and Gi\ suffering.] Nervousness from 

over-action of the brain. 

Journ. of Psychol. Med, and Me^ital Pathol, 

C£R-?-BR6sE', a, [L. cerah^osus^ Brainsick; 
passionate ; mad ; wilful, [it.] Scott. 

CER 'E-BR trMy n, [L.] (Anat.) The brain ; par- 
ticularly the upper portion of the brain, or the 
front of the brain as distinguished from the ver- 
ebellmn and the ^nedtdla oblongata, Dxmgliso^i. 

CERE'-CLOtii, 71. Cloth smeared with wax or 
with bitumen. Bacon. 

CERE^M^NT, 71. [L. ccror, T-vax.] Cere-cloth an- 
ciently used in embalming. 

But tell 

"Why thy ennoni7e(l bone«!, hcaiRcd in earth, 
lla\c hurst then tvunutni',. Shale. 

CEU-B-MO'Nl-i\L, a* 1. Relating to ceremony, 
—particularly to religious ceremonies ; ritual. 

did take away that cci'emonial worghip that wn« 
aniiuig till' b. Still iU{jJleet. 

2. fFoi-mal; stately; ceremonious. “ 
monial in his outward comportment.” Sandys. 

CfiR-5-MO'NI-AL, n. [Fr. cer(mxo7\iai:\ 

1. Outward* form ; external rite ; prescribed 
formality. 

The onlv condition that would make it prudent for the 
cleigy to altei the lvi cinumal. Su'xJt. 

2. The order for the rites and forms to be ob- 
served in the Catholic church, or a book con- 
taining a statement of them. 

ciSR-5-M0'NI-AL-I§M, n. Adhetence to cere- 
mony. [n.] ’ West* Rct. 

CfiR-5-MO'Nl-^L-LY, ad. As regards rites or 
ceremonies. *“ Persons clean or unclean cere- 
monially.^^ Goodwin. 

CJ&R-^i-M6’Nl-Al.-NllSS, ». The quality of being 
ceremonial. ‘ Jolmsoxi, 

CfiR-Jg-MO'Ni-OtlS, a. [L. ceremmiostts.'] 

1. Consisting of outward forms or rites ; cer- 
emonial. “ Tne ceremonious part of wor.ship.” 

Soxdh, 

2. Scnipulously observant of outward rites or 
prescriptive formalities. 
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CESSATION 


Ton are tao sen'ieles'i obstinate, my lord, 
Too retnt»nous and t'athtional. 


Skftk. 


3. Punctilious in re.i^aid to the rules of ci- 
vility ; formally respectful. 

The old ceitiff w '.= a-oi, n rr. - lomous, as he would 

needs accuinpmj m.i -oa.e ..aUs i.i iny waj, Sidney. 

Syn.— toee Formal. 

CER-15-M6'NI-Ot'S-LY, ad. In a ceremonious 
manner; formally. 

CER-?-M0'XpOi;S-XESS, 7i. The qualitv of be- 
ing ceremonious ; great formality. Johnson. 

CER'5-MO-XY, n. [L., It., ^ Sp. ceremonia ; Fr. 
ctrtmonie.'] * 

1, A religious rite or observance ; solemnity. 

Bring lier up to the high altar, that she may 

The sacied < e/ vtuonie-i there partake. Spenser. 

2, An external form of state or of civility. 
"What art thou, thou idol ( 'n '‘itoru^ 

Art thou aught cdsc lui i ii.aut. ih j-n i , and ioi in i ShaL. 
As ceremony is the in\ ention of w iso men to keep fools at 
a distance, so good breeding is an expedient to make fools 
and wise men equals. Steele. 

CE-R^l-OP'SjS, n. [Gr, KVjods, wax, and ap- 
peaiance.] (Ornitk.) Tlie generic name of an 
Australian goose, chnractcu/od by a green cere- 
like membiane covciing the upper parts of the 
base of the hill. ' Bmnde. 

CE'R?-OtJS, a. [L. cereits."] Waxen ; like wax. 
“ [The bee] goes into his cereous tables.” Gas 7/^on. 

CE'RE^t 71. [L.] 1. The goddess of 

corn or of agriculture. Brande. 

2. (As^ron.) An asteroid or small planet, dis- 
covered by Piazzi in 1801. Sb' J. Herschel. 

C&R-E-VI'^^l-Ji (sSr-e-vizh'e-si, 93), 7i, [L., beer.’] 
A species of ale or barley uine; mait liqj^uor; 
beer and ale. Haimlton. j 

CERP, n. A boor. — See Serf. 

CE'RIC, a. [L. cem, wax.] (Chem.) Noting an 
acid produced by the action of the fixed alkalies 
on wax. Ogilnie. 

Cjg-RlL'LA, 71. See Cedilla. 

CE'RJNE, 71. [L. cem, wax.] 1. {CJie7n.) A sub- 
stance which forms from 70 to 80 per cent, of 
bees-wax. It is soluble in boiling alcohol. Ure, 
2. {Min.) An ore of cerium. P. Cye. 

Cjg-RlN'THI-AN, n. {Ecel. Hist.) One of the 
followers of Ceiinthus, a heretic of the first cen- 
tury, who embraced and disseminated certain 
views of the Gnostics. Buck. 

CE'rIte, n. {Min.) A silicious oxide of cerium ; 
silicate of cerium. Dana. 

CE'Rl-tlM, 71. [Prom the planet Cei'es.^ {Mbi.) 
A grayish-white metal, discovered in cerite by 
Hisinger and Berzelius in 1803. Brande. 

C£R'NOas,a. Same as Cernuous. Ogilvie. 

CER'NU-Otls, a. [L. cer7iimSy with the 
face towards the earth.] {Bot.) Droop- 
ing; nodding; pendulous. P. Cyc. 

CSR-O-GRApU'IC, j a.Peitainingto 
CER-O-GRAPII'J-CAL, S cerography. 

C5-R0G'RA-pnlST, 71. One who is skilled in, or 
who practises, cerography. OgilHe. 

CJUJ-ROG'RA-PHY, 71, [Gr. /ciypdy. Wax, and 
to write.] 

1. The art of writing in wax. Scott. 

2. A writing on wax. Clm'ke. 

CE-RO n. [L., from Gr. KfjptaiAttj wax-salve ; 
wax.] {Ancient Ai'ch.) The apartment 
in a bath or gymnasium in which persona an- 
ointed themselves with wax and oil. BucJianaii. 

C£R'9-MAN-CY,^ 71. [Gr. KYip6<;, wax, and (lavrsta, 
divination.] Divination by melted wax. Crahb. 

C^:-R66N^ w. A bale or package made of skin, 
&c. ; a seron or seroon. — See SEiiON.^Smwow^f^. 

CE-RO-PLAs'TiC, a. Modeilted like figures in 

P. Cije. 

CE-RQ-PLAs'TIC, 71 . [Gr. ttnpdty wax, and lehtir- 
rtKosy rclatmg to the art of the modeller or the 
carver.] The art of modelling in wax. Brande. 

CfiR'o-siNE, «. [Gr. Ktjpd^y wax ; L. cera.] A 
wax-hke substance produced on the surface of 
certain species of sugar-cane. Ci-aig. 


t CE^ROTE, 71 . Same as Cerate. Wiseman. 

CJp-ROX'i’-LON, n. [Gi. wax, and 

juice,] {^Bot.) The wax palm of South America ; 
Ceroxylon andicola. P. Cyc. 

CER'RJ-AL, a. [L. cerrisy the wild oak.] Kelat- 
ing to the bitter-oak. Chaucer. 


CER 'RUSy or CER 'RISy n, 
’*toi-oak. 


Thop® 

denied 



[L.] {Bot.) The bit- 
F. Thy Hue. 

CER'TAIN (seisin), a. [Sans, krii Gr. Amiw, 
to separate ; L. certus ; cernoy cretus or ceHuSy 
to distinguish ; It. certo ; Sp. cierto ; Fr. certain.'] 

1. Sure ; indubitable ; unquestionable : not 
doubtful. 

mcn, wMch cannot be 
I • e,. ’ ■ J . Tilhtson. 

2. Undoubting ; assured ; — with of. “ This 

the mind is equally entain of.” Locke. 

3. Unfailing ; infallible ; as, “ The medicine 
is a certain remedy for the disease.” 

4. Always existing ; constant ; not casual. 

Ti “tne that diroi't'® oii»* wa^ s 

h f iitu... d .Hirers to uncertain praise. Dryden. 

5. Settled; stated; fixed. 

Who calls the council states a ccitain day. Poj>e. 

6. One, or some; — in an indefinite sense. 

And there came a cettain poor widow, and she threw in 
two mites. jjarl xii. 4J. 

And I, Daniel, \ras sick cet tain days. Dan. viii. 27. 

ja^ln the last sense, it is sometimes used sub- 
stantively. 

There aiose certainy and baio fiilse witness against him. 

J/ai L MV. .^7. 

As certain also of your own poets have said, xvii. '2S. 

Syn. — Cettain is opposed to duhioii<ti sure to ica- 
rennir. That is certain which lesiilts ftoin inference'? 
of reason , that is sure which results from the laws 
of nature. Certain and sure relate to a person’s con- 
victions ; securcyto his interests oi condition; certain 
from actual knowledge ; sure tioni reliance on otheis ; 
secure when free from danger, A cet tain or indubita- 
ble fact , a sure or safe guide ; an unquestionable state- 
ment J an infallible leniedy , a true story ; a real case ; 
an unfaiUnsjr circiimi>tance , a constant attendant; a 
regular course. — See Sure. 

fC^R'TAlN (scr'tin), n. A quantity; a part. 
** A certain of gold.” Chaucer. 

C£R'TA|N-LY (sdr'tjn-le), ad. 1. "Without ques- 
tion ; without doubt ; indubitably ; surely. 

2. "Without fail ; as, “ I will certainly do it.” 

CfiR'TAjN-NfiSS (ser'tin-nSs), n. The state or 
the quality of being certain ; certainty. Johnso 7 i. 

Cj£R'TAJN-TY (sdritin-te), n. 1. State of being 
certain ; exemption from doubt ; as, ** Mathe- 
matical problems may be determined with ccr- 
iainty.*^ 

2. Exemption from failure; as, “The cer- 
tainty of an event.” 

3. Real state ; fact ; truth. 

That t^iou Tn?cfbtf“»t know the c&rtamty of those things 
win. I cm ihau licca iii-i: ucted. Liike i. 4. 


t CiiR^TE§, ad. Certainly ; in truth. Shak. 

CER'THJ-A, w. [Gr. KipOtof.] { Or nith.) A genus 
of birds ; the creeper. Yamll. 

CKR ' TB I-DJEy n, pi. ( Omiith^ A family of tenui- 
rostral birds of the order Passe7*esy including 
the sub -families Fmmanmp, SynallaxituPy Den- 
dro-colaptbicsy CerthincPy Sittmoiy Orthoiiycbiccy 


CER'T|-ri-l«;R, 71, One who certifies ; an assnrei 

CER’TI-rY, V. a. [Low L. ceiiijico ; L. certus, 
certain, and facio, to make; It. certiflcare 'y Sp. 
cerft/icar; Fi. cirtider.] [i*. CERTiriED j o». 
CERTirYING, CEllTiriED.] 

1, To give certain information to ; to assure. 

1 7 1 , - p- - ' -t- 1 . AT - shan, and 

I " . * . ■ . \ , r ; I . Daeon. 

j 2. To give certainty to; to attest; as, “To 

j cci a statement.” 

' CER'T{-FY- 1 XG, 7 ). a. 1. Giving certain inferma- 
tion to ; making certain. 

j 2. Gi\ing ceitainty to ; attesting. 

CER-rpO-Rj'Rl (ser-Rhe-o-iahU, n. [L., to be 
inforntcd.] (Law.) A \vrit isbuing out of a 
superior court to the officers of an infeiior one, 
commanding them to certify or return the rec- 
ords of a cause depending before them, to the 
end that the party may have more sure and 
speedy justice. OoicelL 

CER'Tl-TUDE, 7i. [Low L. certitudo ; L. certmy 
ceitain; Fr. ceiUtude. — See Certain.] Free- 
dom from doubt ; certainty. Dryden. 

t CER'tjLE, £3j. [L. cceruleus^ Cerulean. Dyer. 

Cjg-RU'L^-AN, a. Of the color of the sky; blue. 

f CJg-Rtt'L^-Ofi'S, a. [L. ceruleus ; It. § Sp. c&ru- 
leo.] Blue ; cerulean. Boyle. 

CER-U-LIP'JC, a. [L. eeintleuSy blue, and jfecio, 
to make.] Producing a blue color. Grew. 

0^1-Rt5^'M5N, 77. [L. cei^a, wax; Fr. cenmen.] 

The wax in the ear. Dungliso7i* 

C5-Rt!l'MT-NOtJS, a. Relating to, or containing, 
cerumen ; waxy. Du 7 igUson. 

CE'RtlSE [se'iQs, W. P. J. F. Ja . ; sS'rfis, Sm. ; 
ser'ixs, S. IF6.], w. [L. It. emmes; Sp, ce- 
7'usai Fi. ct'ruse,] White lead or carbonate oi 
lead, used as the basis of white oil-paint. Ure, 

CE'RtiJSED (ss'rtlst), a. Washed with white lead. 
“Your new cerused face.” Beau. & FI. 

CERVELAS {%er'ye-\-s.)yn. [Fr.] A kind of sau- 
sage ; — called in England saveloys. Me^'le.^ 

CEr'V^-LAt, n. {Mtts.) A short wind instru- 
ment, resembling a bassoon in tone. Wari'en. 

CER'V|-CAL [sfer've-lc^I, 8. W. P. J. F. Ja. Sm. 
P h.'y sei*-vi'k?il, Entick]ya. [L, cc 7 'vical ; cer- 
rixy the neck.] Belonging to the nock,Dungliso 7 i. 

CER'V{NE, a. ce7^ imes ; cm'ws, a stag ; It. § 
Sp. cei vbio.] Belonging to a stag or deer. Ash,, 


CER ' rjXy 71 . [L.] The neck. 


DungUson. 


and MenuH7i€e ; creepers. 


Gray, 



Certhia fkiniliaria. 


CER-THl'JfJEy n. pi. {Or- 
7iith,) A sub-family of ten- 
uirostral birds, of the order 
Passeres and family Certhi- 
dcB ; creepers. Gray. 

C^JR-tIF'I-CATE, n. [It. certificato ; Fr. ceriifi- 
cai . — See Certify.] 

1. {Law.') A voucher or testimony of certain 
facts stated in writing and legally authenti- 
cated ; as, “ A certificate of stock in a bank.” 

2. Any attestation made in wTiting on the 
responsibility of a person’s signature ; a testi- 
monial. 

I can bring ecrtiftcate^i that X behave myHolf soberly before 
company Addison. 

C?;R-tIf'1-CATE, V. a. To give a certificate to, 
as to one who has passed an examination, Todd. 

CfcR-Tl-Pj-CA'TIQN, n. The act of certifying. 

CER'TI-PIED (sbr't 9 -fi(l), p. a. Attested ; authen- 
ticated; as, “A document duly certified." 


e'ER^ VUSy n. [L., a deer.] (Zobl.) A genus of 
animals ; the stag ; tho deer. Brande. 

C^;-§A'R5-AN, a. [From Caesar \ Fr. cesarien.] 
{8u7*g.) Noting the operation of cutting a chila 
out of the womb ; — written also caesarean. 

Tills operation is said by Pliny to have been 
practised upon the mother, at the birth of Julius Cie- 
sar, who fnun this cireiuiistanco derived his surname. 
Priinusque Caesar a ca*so inatris iftero dictus.” Palmer. 

CE'§I-OtJg’(se'zli?-iIs, 93), a. (Bot.) Of a bluish- 
gray color. Smart, 

C£lS-PI-Tl”TIoyS (-tisli'us), at. [L. cespesy cespi- 
tiSy turf.] Made of turfs. Cespititious ram- 
parts.” Gough. 

c£sti-tose, 
cIis'pi-toCb 

f c£ss, 71. 1. A rate or tax ; — a corruption of 

assess or of cense. 

The like ecus is charged upon the country Ibr victualling 
the soldiers. Spenser. 

2. [Fr. sans cesscy immoderately, excessively. 
Cotp7'are.] Bound; measure. 

The poor .fade is wrung in the withers out of all cess. Sbak. 

t CESS, r. a. To rate ; to assess. “We may cess 
the said rent.” Spenser. 

t c£ss, 7\ n. [L. cessOy to cease from.] To omit 
a legal duty. Jo/msoTt. 

CJpS-SA'TIQN (s^s-sa'shun), ». [L. cessatio ; Fr. 

cessation,] 

1, Tho act of ceasing or stopping ; a stop ; a 
rest ; intermission. 


? a. Turfy ; consisting of turf. 
ySy ) S7?iart. 
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The rising of a Parliament is a kind of caption from pol- 
itics. ..If/t/isoa, 

2, A pause of hostility ; an armistice ; a truce, 
I was entreated to get some respite by a conation. K,Chnth<!. 

Syn, — of Iiostilines ; stop on a jour- 

ney , rest fio'ii labor; lutermiSbioH ol a public per 
(orntatice- Tlic ram ceases ^ a man or a car stops 
running ; a laborer rests troiu toil ; a fe\er intermits, 

CES-sA' VIT^ n, [L., he has ceased.'\ {Eng. Laio.) 
An obsolete writ, lying against a man who held 
lands by rent or other sei vices, and neglected 
or ceased for two years together to peiform 
such services. Cowell. 

CES'S^R, n. [L. cesso^ to cease,] {Law.) A dis- 
continuance; a neglect, Blachstone. 

CfiS-Sl-BlL'l-TV, «. [L, cede, cessiis, to yield,] 

The quality of giving way or yielding. Digby. 

CES'SI-BLE, a. [Fr.] Yielding; easy to give 
way. “If the paits of a strucken body be so 
easily cessible** [R-] L>igby. 

CES^sr-O BO-JV'd'RCM, [L.t a cession of goods.] 
{Law.) Tlie surrender of an insolvent’s estate 
and effects to his creditors. Barrill. 

CES'SION (sSsh'un, 92), n. [L. cessio ; Fr. cession,] 

1. fThe act’of giving way or yielding. 

If there be a mere yielding or cession Lm a body struck], xt 
producctli no sound. Bacon, 

2. The act of coding to another ; surrender. 

Would seem e the beat peace they can. with France by a 
cession ot Flandeis. Temple, 

3. {Ecef. Law,) The manner of vacating a 
benefice by tacit resignation, or without foinial- 
ity. This takes place when a clergyman, on 
being made a bishop, or upon taking anothei 
benefice for which he is not qualified by di^en- 
sation, thereby yields up his former living. Eden, 

CES'SION-A-RY (s6sh'uu-a-re), a. 1. Giving up ; 
yielding. * 

2, {Law,) Noting a bankrupt who has deliv- 
ered up all his effects. Martin, 

fCfiSS'MBlNT, An assessment or tax. Johnson. 

CfiSS'QR, n, [L. cessot to cease.] 

1. {Law,) One who ceases or neglects so 

' long to perform a duty as to incur the danger 

of law. Cowell. 

2, t A taxer. — See Cess. Spenser, 

c£ss'p66l, n. A resei'voir or pit in a drain, to 
receive sediment, and to prevent the passage of 
noxious efiluvia : —written also sesspool. Smart. 

06 st, w. [Gr. iteords; L. ccs^ms.] The girdle of 
a lady. — See Cestus. Collins. 

c£j3-Tdl'D5;-.^N, n. [Gr. a girdle, and 

iiSog, form.] ’ (Ent.) The tape- worm. Smart. 

C^IS-TRA'CION (66), n. [Gr. /cforpoicuy, or Kearods, 
a sea-fish.J {Ich.) A genus of sharks. Brando. 

CE3 TRJ-AN, a. {Geog.) Relating to Cheshire in 
England. Eariishaw. 

CBS* TVS, n. [L., from Gr. icford?.] {Antio.) 

1. A girdle or belt ; — especially the girdle of 

Venus. * Addison. 

2. A kind of glove or gauntlet 
which boxers fastened on their 
hands by means of thongs, to ren- 
der their blows more powerful. 

FairhoU. 

emSTTTY Q.tTE TRUST, [“A barbarous Norman 
Law Ffbnch phrase.’* Story.] (Law.) The 
real owner of lands or tenements held in trust, 
as distinguished from the trustee written 
also cestui. Burrill. 

CESTUr Q.UE USE. [Norman Fr.] (Lf«c.) He 
to whose use another is enfeoffed of lands or 
tenements. Burrill. 

CESTUY dUE VIE. [Norman Fr.] {Law.) He 
during whose life lands or tenements are grant- 
ed. Burrill. 

CEl-^U'RA, n. Ciesura. — See Cjesura. Synart. 

t CB'^IJRE (sS'ahur, 93), n. Caesura. B, Jotison. 

CE-TA'^O^j'A (s$“tS^sli^-?i, 66), W. [Gr. Aci?ros: ; L. 
cetSi cetuSi a large sea-animal. J {ZoiL) A genus 
of vertebrated mamraiferous animals inhabit- 
ing the sea, as whales, dolphins, and narwhals. 
— See CETACEAisr. Lyell. 


C|:-TA'CE \X (se-ta’shan, 66), a. Belonging to the 
cetacea dr whales. P* Gyo, 

Cp-TA'CEXN, ??. {Zo .1.) A cetaceous animal; 
one of the older of cetacea, or mammals living 
in the sea, and snaped like fishes, but bieathmg 
air, and Inning warm blood ; the whale. Braude. 

C|:-TA'CEOl S (se-ta'shus, 66), a. [Fl. cUace.] 
Relating to the cetacea, or whale kind. Browns. 

CJET'^;-RA€ri (set'e-rak), «. [Ar. ^ Pers. chethe- 
rak ; Fr. ceterac.] {Bot.) A genus of ferns. 

Loudon. 

CJE'TfNE, n. [Gr, /dfrof ; L. cetus^ the whale or 
other sea-monster ; Fr. ceime.] {Chem.) The 
crystallizable puit of spermaceti. Brande. 

CJE-TO-l 6 ^'J-CAL, a. Pertaining or relating to 
cetdlogy. * Knowles, 

CFi-T5L'0-9^IST, n. One versed in cetology. Craig. 

I CFi-T 0 L' 0 -<^Y, n. [Gr. K^roy, the whale, and Xdyoi, 

I a discourse.’] The natural history of the cetacea 

or animals of the whale kind. Crabb. 

CJE-TO-SAu'RI-AN, ». [Gr. icJjroff, a whale, and 
ffavpos., a lizaid. (^Zout.) Cne of a family of 
animals including the extinct genera Ichthyo- 
saurus and Plesiosaurus; — a name proposed 

j by Mailer. Craig, 

CE'TUSf n, [L., from Gr, ac^roc, a whale.] 
(As^Voii.) A large constellation of the southern 
hemisphere, remarkable for containing a star 
which is blight and faint by turns. Huttoyi, 

OEV-A-dIl'LA, or CEB-A-DlL'LA, n, [Sp. ccha- 
dilla,] {Bot.) A name applied to seeds of com- 
merce, mostly obtained from Asagrwa officina- 
lis^ an alpine Mexican plant ; — formerly used 
in medicine, hut now chiefly consumed in the 
manufacture of veratria. Lmdley, 

CEY'LAN-ITE, n. {Mhi.) A variety of spinel, 
chiefl’y composed of alumina, magnesia, and 
oxide of iron, and occurring as rolled pebbles 
or small crystals, of a dark blue or a black 
color ; — so called because first found in the 
channels of the rivers of Ceylon. Dana, 

CEY-LQN-E§B', n, sing. & pi. {Geog.) A native 
or natives of Ceylon. P, Cyc, 

IICriAB'A-StFi, or ^IIAB'A-SfJg: [kUbVs?, Cl,; 

sli^lb' 9 -he, Sm,\ chab' 9 -.se, iC.], n. [Fr., from 
Gr. a kind of stone.] (Jifn.) A white 

or flesh-red mineial, chiefly composed of silica, 
alumina, lime, and wrater ; a vaiiety of zeolite. 

Dana, 

II jCHAd'A-sIte, (Min.) Chabasie. Cleaieland. 

CIIjiBLEJlU{sliS.h-W),n. [Fr.] (Kant.) A rope 
to draw craft up a river ; a tow-line. Crabb. 

CHjSBLIS (slifib-l 5 '), n. [Fr.] A 'white French 
wine, manufactured in the enviions of a toxvn 
of this name in Bui gundy. JF. Ency, 

CnAoiC, V, n. To beat upon the hand, as a horse 
that docs not hold his head steady, but tosses 
up his nose. Farm, Ency. 

CHA-dONE', n. [It. ciaconna ; Sp. chacona ; Fr. 
chaconne.] (Mus.) A kind of dance of Arabian 
origin, in three-four measure, resembling a 

saraband. Dwight. 

criAo (shad), n. A fish. — See Shad. Carew. 

jCIliE'TO-DON, n. (IcH.) A genus of fishes of the 
family Sgitammipeyinesi abounding in hot cli- 
mates, and adorned with beautiful colors. P. Cyc. 

CHAPE, V. a, [L. eahfaciot to make warm ; caleo, 
to be warm, and fdcio, to make ; Fr. chauffer.^ 
to warm.] [i. chafed ; pp. chafing, chafed.] 

1 . To excite to warmth or sensibility by fric- 
tion, as the skin ; to rub. 

They foil to rub and rhcife him, till they brought him to 
recover breath and warmth. Sidne//. 

2 . To make angry ; to irritate ; to vex ; to 
gall ; to fret. 

Her intercoiaion chafed him »o, 

That to close prison he commended her. Shot, 

3. To wear by rubbing ; as, “ To chafe a rope.” 

CHAFE, V. A. 1. To rage ; to be angry. 

How did they fume, and stamp, and roar, and chqfe. Pope. 

2 . To bo rubbed or fretted. 


The txoubled Tiber chnjinq with his shores. 

The murmunnij surge 

That on the unnumbered idle pebbles chafat, SUaL 

CHAFE, n, A heat; a rage ; fret ; passion. 

Sir Thomas More so crossed a purpose of Cardinal 'Wol- 
sex 's,, that the cardinal, in a chafe, sent for him to White- 
hull. Camden, 

CHAF'^IN, A vessel ; a dish ; a bowl. Baker 

CHAF'^k, n, 1. One w'ho chafes. 

2. [A. S. ceafor,] A yellow beetle. Warton, 

CHAF'Jfj-RY, n, (Iron Mamifacture.) A sort ol 
forge in ’w’hich iron is exposed to a welding 
heat. Ci'aho. 

CHAFE —WAX, n. An officer of the English lord- 
chancellor, who prepares the wax for sealing 
writs. Harris. 

CHAff, n, [A. S. ceaf; But. kaf\ Ger. kaff.] 

1. The husks of grain, bread, corn, or grasses. 

Let them be as chaff before the wind. Ps. xxxv, 6. 

2. Wolthless matter; refuse. “The dirt and 

chaff of nature.” Beau. ^ FL 

3. Cut hay and straw for feeding cattle. 

Farm. Ency. 

CIlAFF'-cfiT-TFiR, n. A machine for cutting 
hay, straw', &c., so as to form chaff. Crabb. 

ChAff — feN-^iNE, 71. A machine for preparing 
chart from nay and straw. Fai'm. Ency. 

CHAF'FfiR, V. n. [Goth, kaupon ; A. S. ceapian ; 
But. koopen ; Ger. kaufen.] p. chaffered ; 

CHAFFERING, CHAFFERED.] To treat about 
a bargain ; to bargain ; to haggle. 

To chaffer for preferments with Ixis gold. Drpden, 

CriAF’F^'iR, V. a. 1. To buy. “ He chaffered 
chairs.” Spenser. 

2. To e.xchange. “ Chaffer words.” Spenser. 

t CHAf'FER, n. Wares ; merchandise. Skelton. 

CHAF'FjgR-^lR, n. One who charters. 

CHAf'FPR-Ing, p. a. Treating about a bargain ; 
baigaining; haggling. 

CIIAf'FJPR-ING, n. The act of trading or bar- 
gaining. Bp, Hall, 

tCIlAP'FJpRN, n, [Fr. chauffer^ to heat.] A 
vessel for hoatirg water. Johnson, 

t cnAF'Fljl-RY, 71. Bargaining; traffic. Spens&i\ 

CIIAF'FIn’CU, n. {Ornith,) A bird said to like 
ch.irt‘, and admired for its song; the Frimnlla 
ccelehs of Linnaeus. Phillips, 

CHAFP'L^ISS, a. Without chaff. Shah, 

CHAfp'— WEED, n, (Bot.) A small weed ; baatard- 
pimpcrncl ; Ccntimculus minimus ; — a name 
sometimes applied also to a plant of the genus 
Gnapkalium ; a species of everlasting cud- 
w'oed. Ogilvie. 

CHAf'FY, a. 1. Full of chaff or like chaff. 
“ Straws light and chaffy.'^ Browne, 

2. Woithloss. “A chaffy lord.” Beau, ^ 

FL “ A chaffy opinion.” Glanville, 

3. (Bot,) Bearing processes resemblii^ chaff* 

Loudon. 

CIIAF'ING, 71. Act of rubbing ; irritation. South. 

UIIAF'ING— DISH, n, A grate or utensil for warm- 
ing meat by means of charcoal or a spirit-lamp. 

Bacon, 

criAF'iNG-«iEAR, w. {Naut.) The stuff put upon 
spars to prevent their chafing. Dana. 

('ll A-G KEEN', n. [Fr. chagrhif from Turk, sagin,] 
A dried animal skin, made rough by pressing 
seeds into it w’hen wet j — written more properly 
shagreen, — See Shagreen. Crabb. 

II (JHA-GRtN' [sha-gr(5n', 5>. W, P, J, E, F.Ja. C . ; 
sh?i-grlir, n A.], 71. [Fr. chagrin.] Mortifica- 

tion ; lU-humor ; vexation. 

I with the old tbr so many Inconveniences and 

chaffmnft. Pope, 

Syn.— See Mortification. 

||CHA-GR!n’ (ah?i-pren'), t?. a. [Fv. chagnner.] 
U. chagrined ; pp. cn \orintno, chaguined.] 
To mortify ; to vex ; to put out of temper. 

O I trifling head and fickle' heart, 

Chafp tiled at what-oe’er thou at t. WoHo/Hk 

t CHA-GR^N', o. Fretful; morose. Congrei^e, 
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CHAIN, n. [L. ^ It. catena*, Sp. cadena ; Fr. 
chaine.l 

1 . A series of connected links or rings ; as, 
“ An iron chain ” ; A gold chain** 

2. Thatuhich restrains or binds; a manacle; 
a fetter ; a bond. 

Because that for the hope of Israel I am bound with this 
chain* xxviu. 20. 

3. A connected series ; an orderly succes- 
sion ; as, ** A chai?i of reasoning ” ; “A chain 
of mountains.** 

4. {Snrre^inf/.) A lineal measure, 4 rods, or 
66 feet, long, and divided into 100 links of 7.92 
inches each ; — sometimes called Gunter's chain : 
— also a lineal measure of 100 feet. Hutton* 

5. {Navt ) pi* Strong links or doiibled bars 

of iron bolted to a ship’s side at one end, and 
fitted to the dead-eyes in the channels at the 
other, to receive the shrouds . — also used fa- 
miliarly for the channels. Dana, 

CH.VIX, V, a, li, CHAINED ; pp, chaining, 

CH VINED.] 

1. To fasten with a chain ; to confine. 

The mariners he chained m his ow n galleys- EnoUcs. 

2* To enslave. 

The monarch was adored, the people chained* rrio'^. 

3. To obstruct by a chain, as a passage. 

The idmiml «eona the mnufh of the ha»-borrAojiW.dnrot 
no: urepin: to i i.te.-. KnatU 

4. To unite firmly, Shah, 

CIIAIN'-BOAT, n, {^Xaut,) A large boat fitted 

with a davit, and used for getting up mooring 
chains, anchors, &c. Buchanan, 

CHAin'-BOLTS, «. pi, iNaitt.) Bolts to fasten 
chain-plates to a vessel’s sides, Ogihie, 

CHAIN'— BRIDGE, n, A suspension bridge. Sim, 
CHAIN'— CA-BLE, n. {Naut.) A cable composed 
of iron links. Simmonds. 

CHAIN'-GAng, n. A number of convicts chained 
together. Clarke, 

CHAIN'L^SS, a, Ha'ving no chain ; unfettered. 
CHAIN'-L6CK-JpR, n, {Xaut,') A receptacle for 
the chain-cable below deck. Ogihie 

CHAIN-MAIL, n. Mail made of rings interlaced 
and riveted together. Fairholt, 

CHAIN'-MOuld-ING, n, (Arch,) A species of 
moulding cut in imitation of a chain. Ogihie, 
CHAIN'-PLAtes, n. pi, (Naut,) Plates of iron 
bolted to the sides of a ship, to which the chains 
and dead-eyes of the lower rigging are con- 
nected. Dana, 

CHAIN'-PtjTMP, n. An hydraulic 
machine for raising water, 
formed by attaching at regular 
intervals on an endless chain 
a series of piston-plates or 
cushions, which nearly fill the 
tube in which they work. It 
was formerly chiefly used in 
ships of war, but it is now a very 
common substitute for the or- 
dinary lifting pump. Francis, 

CHAIN'-ROle, n, {Arith.) A 
rule by which, when several 
eouivalents arc given, the last 
or each being of the same kind as the first of the 
next, a relation of equivalence is established 
between the numbers of the first and last kind 
mentioned ; a rule of solving problems by the 
composition of ratios. P, Cyc, 

CHAIN'-SH6t, n* {Mil,) Bullets 
or half bullets fastened together 
by a chain, used chiefly to destroy 
the spars and rigging of ships. Campbell, 

CIIAIN'-STITCH, n, A kind of stitch resembling 
a chain. Ash, 

CHAIN'-TIm-B?R, n, {Arch,) A large timber 
placed in the middle of the height of a story 
constructed of brick, to impart strength. Weah, 

CHAIN'— WALE^, n,pl, {Naut,) Pieces of plank 
projecting edgewise from a vessel’s sides, to 
spread the shrouds. — See Channels. Mawider, 

CHAIN'-WHEEL, n. A wheel moved by means 
of an endless chain, furnished with piston- 
plates, upon which a current of water falls. It 
18 an inversion of the chain-pump, Ogihie, 



CHAIN'-WORK (chan’nttrk^, n, 'Work formed 
of thread, cords, cS:c., with open spaces, like 
the links of a chain. “Wreaths of chtun-^ 
icork," 1 Kings mI. IS. 

CH.Wr (chirl, n. : L. cafhedia ; Old ; 

Fr. kai* re ; Fr. f'/'dire.—G icl- catkair ; W. ca- ' 
daii'y a chair. — A. S. cyran, to turn. “ It is a 
mo\ able scat turned about and returned at j 
pleasure; and from that ciicumstance has its; 
denommation.” Tookt, — “To show by v\hat' 
stops chair comes firora cathedra** says Tookc , ! 
“ would be a cuiious process upon paper.” “■ It | 
is a curious process, but we shall attempt it. ' 
The c became c/i, as in c/faste from castus, ! 
c/ianter from cantare ; the th or t is dropped, as 
in pwrre from petra, p re from patre, fr-re from 
I frat) c ; and the d is sunk, as in square from 
quadra, and Wevh (the ri\er) from Vedra. 
The last woid alone is sufficient to show how^ 
chair came from cathedra ; for there can be 
no doubt about the derivation of Wear from 
Yedra.” Sullitan?^ 

1. A movable seat for a single person, with 

a frame to support the back. Jratts, 

2. A seat of justice or of authority. 

The committee of the Commons appomtedTMr. Pym to 
take the chaw. Clarendon. 

3. A vehicle home by men ; a sedan. 

Think V. hat an eqnipafiro thou hast in air. 

And view \\ith scorn two pi^gcs and a chair. Tope* 

4. A sort of open chaise. 

E’en kincs might quit their state to share 
Contentment and a one-horse chair, T. jrarfon. 

5. ^Legislation*) The presiding officer in a 
legislative or other organized assembly; as, 

“ To appeal to the chair.* 

6. {Railroads .) A socket of cast iron, used 

for receiving and securing the rails. — A joint 
chair is one which seemes the connection of 
tw’o rails. Tanner* 

OiiAlR, V. a. \i. chaired; pp, chairing, 
cir.tiRED.] To place in a chair: — to carry in 
a chair. Richiardson, 

CH Aired (cli4rd), a. Provided with, or seated in, 
a chair. Pope, 

CHAir'MAN, n, 1. A presiding officer of a com- 
mittee or of an assembly. Watts, 

2. One who carries a sedan chair. Dryden, 

CHAir'MAN-SHIp, n. The office of a chairman 
or presiding officer of a meeting. Ogihie. 

9HAI§E (shaz), n,\ pi. [Fr. chaise, 

“ Fr. chaise^ for chaire, says Duchat, by the 
change of s into r.” Richard^on.'^ A hVht +wo- 
wheeTed pleasure-carriage, " igi iir,.v ii by 
one horse, and furnished Wi’V a :iouc' t*r top 
that may be let down. 

jCHA-LAS'TJCS, n, pi, [Gr. j(a7*a(rrtK6^% 
to loosen.] (A/ed.; Belaxing or softening med- 
icines. Crahb, 

£JHA-LA2E', > [Gr. a tubercle.] 

€H.d’‘LA*Z4, } The vascular expan- 

sion of the raphe at the base of the ovules : 

— also the conesponding part of the ri- 
pened seed, indicated by a brown spot on 
the testa at the apex. Lindley, 

j0HAL-CI6J-DON'IC, a. Relating to, or containing, 
chalcedony. Brands, 

CHAL-efiD'O-NY, or £inAL'C?-DO-NY [fcai'se-dd- 
iie, W. Ja, K. H. CL; kal-sSd'o-ne, S??i, C. Wh* 
Brands), n, {Min.) A silicioiis stone consist- 
ing of several varieties, and of various colors, 
much used in jew-elry ; — said to have been orig- 
inally found at Chalcedon in Asia. Brande, 

j0HAL-C6G'RA-PH^;R, n, lGT*xa^Koy(Ki(pos\ 

/cof, copper, and to >vrite, to sketch.] An 

engraver in copper or in brass. Johnsoti, 

j0HAL-c6G'RA-PHlST, n. One skilled in chal- 
cography. * Ash* 

jOHAL-cQG'RA-PHY (k^tl-kSg'ra-fe], n. [Gr. 
Koypaifita,] The art of engraving on copper or 
on brass. Johnson, 

jCHAL-DA'JC, n. The Chaldaic language. 

OHAL-DA'IC, ? (Geog.) Relating to Chal- 
CHAL-DE'AN, ? dea, or to the Chaldees. 

CHAL'DA-T^M, n. A form of speech peculiar to 
the Chaldee ; a Chaldaic idiom. Palfrey, 


niAL-DE’AN, H. A native of Chaldea. Calmet 

£li \L-DEE', a* Chaldaic. Bp.Walton, 

Chydre ParaphTiu-e, another name for tlie Targuin. 

CH \L-DEE', n. The Chaldaic language. Ash, 

CH U/DpR, n. 1. A drv measure for grain, con- 
si>tmg of 16 bolls. [Scotland.] Ogih ie* 

2. {Naut.) That part of the naddef-band 
w'hieh is bolted to the stem-post, and into which 
the pintle goes down. Oqih'ie, 

t CH AL-DE^E', V, a* To trick ; to injure. Butler, 

CH IL’DRON, or CHAL'DRON [chlwl’dinn, JE. Ja. 
K. Sm . ; chJirdrun, P. J . ; chd'.'h.i", W F. : rhl- 
dnin, .S.], ??. \Xj. caldariuni ; 'i Sp. 

Calderon ; ,Fr. chaudron, a kettle.] A drv meas- 
ure of 3G bushels, as of coals. Brande. 

IICHAL'JCE^ (chal'i*?) [rlial'is, S. IF. J, E, F. Ja, 

K. Sm, Wh, ; Kal'js, P.], n, [Gr. hDii, a cup ; 

L. calix ; It. calice ; Sp. catiz ; Fr. calice,) A 
cup or bowl; especially the cup in which the 
wine of the eucharist is administered, Shak. 

II CHAl'JCED (diarist), a, Haiing a cup, as a 
flow’er. “ CAa/fcec? floAvers.” Shak, 

J0H \-LTc'0-IVltS, n. [Gr. a small 

stone, and pH, a mouse.] {Zoni.) A genus of 
rodent mammals allied to the beaver. P. Cyc, 

CHAlK (chftwk), w. [L. A. S. cead? ; Dut., 

Ger., ^ Sw. W- cafe,— Fr. chaux, lime.] 

A w’hite fossil, or earthy limestone, being a car- 
bonate of lime ; — much used in the arts. 

Chalk for cheese, “ a very old expression, and not 
yet disused,” says Dr. Johnson, denoting “ an infe- 
rior thing for what is good.” Gower, 

CHAlk (chaiw’lc), r. a. [f. chalxed ; pp. chalk- 
ing, OHALlCEll.] 

1. To rub Avith chalk. ^^TSew-chalked bills 

and rusty arms.” Butler, 

2. To manure Avith chalk. Mortimer. 

To chalk out, to mark or trace out as with chalk ; 

to design or plan. 

With these lielps I might have chalked out a way for 
others. Bti/dcn, 

CHALK'-cCT-T?R, n. One Avho digs chalk.Cyti56. 

CHAlk'I-N^;ss (ch3ivvk'?-n6s), it. The quality of 
being chalky. Goldsmith. 

ChAlK'— pIt (chawk'pit), n, A pit in which 
chalk is dug. Johnson, 

CHAlK'— STONE (cliSiwk'stSn), n, [A. S. cealc- 
stan.'] 

1. A small piece of chalk. Isa, xxvii. 9. 

2, {Med.) A concretion in the joints of the 

feet and hands of persons affected Avith the 
gout, formerly supposed to be of a calcareous 
nature, but noAv known to be chiefly uric acid 
in combination AA’ith soda. Brande. 

CHAlk'Y (cli&wk'e), a, 1. Consisting of chalk; 
wffiite. ‘ “ Chalky cliffs.” Shak, 

2, Containing chalk. water.” Bacon, 

3, Pertaining to chalk; as, “A chalky ap- 
pearance ” ; “A chalky taste,” 

CHAl'LPN 9E (cimi'l?nj), v. a, [Old Fr. chal- 
lenger, to claim.] [{.challenged ; pp. chal- 
lenging, challenged.], 

1. To call to ansAA’cr for an offence by combat ; 
as, “ To challenge one to fight a duel.’” 

2. To invite to a trial ; to defy ; to dare. 

Thus formed foi speed, lie challenpc^ the Avind, 

And leaves the Scythian ariow far behind. l>ryd&n. 

3. To accuse ; to censure. “ 'W'hom I . . . 

challenge for unkindness,” Shah, 

4. To claim as due ; to demand. 

A femi-ahcd lion, is«innff JVoni the ivood. 

Ihpaia loLitllj lu'ice, and ch(dir»{/r> the food. JDrjjden. 

5. {Law.) To except or object to ; as, “ To 

challenge a juror.” Burrill 

Syn.— See Brave. 

CHAL'LlglN^B, n, 1. A summons to combat, es- 
pecially to a single combat or duel, 

2. An invitation to a trial ; defiance ; as, “ A 
challenge to engage in debate.” 

3. A call to answer or to gh-e account; as, 
“ The challenge of a sentry.” 

4. A demand for something as due. 

There must be no challenge of superiority. Collier, 

6. {Law.) An exception to a jury or to a ju- 
ryman returned to serve on a trial. BurriU, 
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CHALLENGEABLE 


That may be chal- 
Sadier. 


OriAL'Lf.X^E-A-BLE, a, 
lenged. 

CHAl'L5:x^-?R, 1. One who challenges or de- 
fies another to a contest of any kind- Bryden. 

2, A claimant. Hooker, 

gJHAL'LfS (shal^le), n. An elegant twilled fine 
woollen fabric, ornamented with colored flow- 
ers ; — used for ladies* dresses. ir. E7icy, 

^jCHA-LYB'^i-AN, a. Relating to the Chalybes ; 
chalybeate. Chahjbean tempered steel.” 

Milton. 

0H A-LVB'5- ATE, a. [Gr. steel ; L. Cha- 

hjbs, “The Chalybes were a Scjthian people 
who dug iron.** Brande,'] Impregnated with 
iron. Chalybeate waters.** Arbuthnot, 

iEJtIA-LtB'5-ATE, n. A medicine, substance, or 
fluid containing iron. Brande, 

eillM (kam), n, [Pers.] The sovereign of Tar- 
tary. — See Khan. Shah. 

eHA'M4y n, [L., from Gr. the cockle ; 
rw, to yawn.] {Conch.') A genus of gigantic, 
fixed bivah'e mollusks. Woodtcaid. 

JEHA-MA'CEAK (66), n. [See Chama.] (Co7ich.) 
One of a family of acephalous lamellibranchi- 
ate mollusks, including Ckama, Brande, 

' (sh?i-mad'), n, [Fr.] The beat of 
the drum, as a signal for a parley or for surren- 
der. “ They beat the ckamade.** Addison, 

eJlAM JSE-BOPS, 71, [L., from Gr. 
mander.] {Bot.) A genus of ornamental palm- 
trees. Loiido?i, 

|j CHAM'B^IB. [cham'b^tr, TFl J. F, Ja, K. Si7U R. C , ; 
cham'ber, S. E , ; cham'ber or cliam'ber, P.], n. 
[Gr. any thing with a vaulted roof ; L. 

ca?tiera, a vault ; It. camera ; Sp. camara ; Fr. 
€hamhre,‘^'Dut, kamer ; Ger, hamt^ierJ 

r of a 


1. An apartment in an upper story c 
ially a 1 


house } 

especially a bedroom. 

Ill rest betide th.e chamber where thou licat. S7icik, 

The chamber where the good man meets his fate 
Is privileged beyond the common walk 
Of virtuous hie, quite in the verge of heaven. Toimg, 

2. Any retired room. 

The north chambers and the south chambers, they be holy 
chamfHirs, where the priests shall lay the meat offering and 
the sin offering. Back, xlU. 13. 

3. A cavity ; a hollow place. ** The posterior 

chamber of the eye.’* Sharp, 

4. A small piece of ordnance w’hich stands 

erect on its breech, used only on occasions of 
rejoicing. “Names given them, as cannons, 
chaonberSf muskets, &c.” Camden, 

5. A hall in 'which an assembly meets ; — es- 

pecially a hall of justice or of legislation. “ In 
the imperial chamber this vulgar answer is not 
admitted.” At/liffe, 

6. A legislative body ; as, “ The cha7}iber of 
deputies.” 

Chamber cf commerce, a society of merchants and 
traders. 

I have, in this word, departed from Mr. Sher- 
idan and Dr. Konnek, because I think the best usage 
has entirely dejiru ted fioiii them. About thirty yoais 
ago [j. 0 . about 1770], tho first syllable of chamber was 
universally pronounced so as to rhyme with palm, 
psalm, &c. ; but since that time it has been gradually 
narrowing to the slender sound of a in came, fame. 
See,, and seems now to be fully cstablidied in this 
sound. This, however, is to bo rogrottod, as it mili- 
tate.s with the laws of syllabication. Tlicre are few 
words in tho langnago which we cannot so divide 
into parts as to show by this division tho quantity of 
the vowels: this word forms an exception; for vtb 
being uncombmable consonants, we cannot end the 
first syllable with a ; and if wo join*^ to it, tho a be • 
comes short, and requires another sound. But if two 
such words as Cam and bridye could not resist the 
blind force of custom, which has for so many years 
reduced them to Camebndffe, why should we wonder 
that chamber and cambnek . . . should yield to tho 
same unrelenting tyrant f ” Walker, 

Syn. — See Tarlor. 

J CHAM^Bl^R, V, n, [t. chambbkei) ; pp, CHAM- 
itERiNO, CHAMBEHEP,] To frequent chambers 
for intrigue. — See Chambeuing. Nicols, 1607. 

II CHAM'BER, V, a. To shut up, ns in a chamber. 
“ The best blood chambered in his bosom.”jS7i«/c. 

11 CHAM'B5R-ca<^N'ClI., n. Private or secret 
council. Shah, 
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{] CflAM'BpR-COUX'S^L, ^ A counsel- 

11 CHAM'B5:R-C0UX'S5L-L0R, > lor who gi^es 
his opinion, or advice, but does not plead in. 
court. Todd. 

Syn. — See Lawyer. 

11 CHAM' BRIBED (cham'berd), a, (Cofich.) Having 
chambers or cells, as the nautilus. Buckland, 

II CHAM'BjpR-^lR, n, 1. A chamberlain ; a groom 
of a chamber. ^ Hidoet., 

2, j" A chamber-maid. 

Pho rc-f^'”*inc Fln^'P’d] harl gotten into her privy clinm- 
bei ro In* oiu* ol I'l'i • luim c i f » **. Z>ot <1 Heib&H. 

3. A man of intrigue, [n.] 

I ha\ e not those soft parts of conversation 

That chaiabci e/ s have. Sh ak. 

II CHAM'BjpR-FEL'LOW, 7i, One occupying the 
same chamber. Spectator. 

II CHAm'B^R-HAng'ING, n. The hangings, or 
tapestry, of a chamber. Shah. 

t GHAM*B^:R-iNG, 71. Immodest intrigue ; wan- 
tonness. Romans xiii. 13. 

CnAM'B|SR-LAIN (chara'ber-lin), «. [It. ca^nei'^ 
lingo ; Sp. camarero ; Fr. chamhellan^ 

1. A servant who has the care of the chambers. 

Ho served at first A3milia*s chamberlahu Dryden, 

2. A receiver of revenues; a treasurer; as, 
“ The chambej'lahi of Chester or of London.” 
El astus, the chmnMrlain. of the city, saluteth you. iJoi».xvi.23. 

3. A high officer in European courts. 

Lord great chamberlain, tho sixth great officer of tho 
crown of England. His duties are to attend on the king 
at his coronation ; to take care of the Palace of West- 
minster , to provide furniture for the houses of Paiiia 
ment *, and to attend upon peers at their creation, and 
upon bishops when they perform then homage. — Lord 
chamherlnni of the household, an officer who lias control 
of all parts of the household (except (he ladies of the 
queen’s bed-chamber) which are not under the direc- 
tion of tlifl lord steward, the groom of the stole, or 
the master of the horse, tho king’s chaplains, physi- 
cians, dec. P, Cyc, 

CHAM'BI^R-LAJN-SHIp, n. The office of a cham- 
berlain. Jolmson, 


CHAM'Bj^R-LYE, n. Urine. 


Shah, 


CHAM'B^U-MAID, 7%. A female servant who has 
the cai e of bedrooms. B, Jo7ison. 

CIIAM'Bj^R-PoT, 91. A vessel for a bedchamber. 

The business of a 
Bw'Jce. 

The 'window of a 
Shah. 


CHAM'B^IR-PRAC'TICE, n, 
chamber-counsellor. 

CnAM'BF.R~WlN'DOW, n. 
chamber. 

j0HAmb'L?T, £Jlf A me^LOT, n. See Cahlet. 

t jGHAmb'L^IT (kdm'let), v. a. To varj" ; to varie- 
gate. — See Camletei). Bacon. 

(;HJ3M-BRAj<r'LE (sham-branl), n, [Fr.] 

The casing of a chimney, door, &c. Francis. 

GIIAm'BR^L (kltm'br§I), n. The bend of the hind 
leg of ahorse; gambrel. — See Gambrel. Ct'abb, 

J0HA-ME'L51-ON (k^-mS'lf-pn), n. [Gr. ; 

on the ground, and Uuiv, a lion ; L. cha- 
7710:16071.) {Zoul.) A genus of saurians, noted for 
changing their color. The best known species 
is the common chameleon {Cha77ielco ? idgnyds), 
a native of India, Asia Minor, Egjpt, Noith 
Africa, and Spain. It has a large head armed 
with hovT.-pke app^-^d^ore*?. and bony crests on 
the <1 I'lf ’ri^'^ k, .. '-..ir. mouth, and large 
eyes, w’l’ch p.*) '.c-.- * i <*, l:.,*- faculty of mov- 
ing oa* !i ii (. cp.*: i'. *. . \ i*. t n* rther. Bau'd, 
Chameleon mineral, CChem.) a compound of manga- 
nesic acid and potash, which presents a variety of 
tints when dissolved in water. Brande. 

j0HA-ME'L5I-QN-IZE, v. a. To change to many 
different colors, [n.] Bailey. 

CHAm'F^IR, ». a. [Old Fr. chanfrain, a channtd 
or furrow in stonework; from chamhre.) [?. 
chamfered ; pp. chamfehino, chamfered.] 

1. To channd ; to make furrows or gutters 

upon ; to flute, as a column. Johnson, 

2. To cut or grind off aslope or bevel-wise, as 

a sharp edge. Frunas, 

CIIAM'F^R, w- (Ca7p.) 1. A groove to receive 
the tenon. Fra7icts, 

2. A sort of bevelled acute-angled edge ; an 


CHAMPERTY 

arris formed by planing or pairing off both sides 
equally. Weale. 

CHAM'FJpR-iNG, n. (^Carp.) The act of cutting 
aslope or bevelling, or of grinding down on one 
side, as edge-tools. Jla7niUo7i. 

CHAM'FRAIN, 91. [Fr. cha7xfrem:\ (A/iV.) An 
ancient piece of armor for the head of a horse ; 
— called also chaxnfroyi, champfi'ein, and chai'' 
fron. Crabb. 

OHAM'FR^IT, n. Same as Chamfer. 

CHAM'FRON, 9i. Same as Chamfrain. — See 
Chamfrain, and Charfron. Fairholi. 

EHAm'L^IT (kfiin'let), 7i, See CAMLET. 

CllJi'JilOIS (sham’me 
or sh?i-mbi') fsham'- 
mc, P, E, Wb,; 
sli^-moi', S. W, J. 

F. Ja, ; eliSm'wd, 

S'Tfi.), 71, [Fr.] A 
species of antelope 
which inhabits the 
Alpine regions, and 
from the skin of 
which the leather, 
calleds/iam99zy,was 
originally made ; 

Rujncapra Tragus. Bah'd, 

CriAMOESITE, 9?. {Mi7i.) A mixture of magnetic 
iion and a liydroiis silicate of alumina ; — found 
at ChaynofSiii, in the Valais. Baiia* 

GllAM'O-AtfLE (kruii'o-nill), n, [Gr. 

earth-apple ; on the ground, and pnkov, 

apple; L. chamcemelon,) (Bot.) A genus of 
plants of several species. — See Camomile. 

Loudon. 

CHAmP, V. a, [Old Fr. champaxjer. Cotgram^) 
[L CHAMPED ; pp. CHAMPING ; CHAMPED.] To 
bite or crush with a frequent action of the 
teeth. 

T p -.i cV”!* went haughty on, 

t , t . , ■ I I* I '* Milton, 

To champ up, to bicak to pieces by the action of tlia 
teeth. “ I champed up tho remaining part.” Spectator, 

CIiAmp, V, 71, To bite frequently, “ They began 
■ tJiebit.** Hooker. 



Chamois. 




Hook 


irefully to champ upon th 

CIIAMP, 71. (Ai'ch.) A small 
sloping surface: — also the 
flat surface of a waU. ^ 




Britton. 

CHAM-PAGNE' (shSlm-pan') [sli&m-p5nS G. W, J. 
E. F. Ja.\ sham 'pan, K.), 7i. [Fr., from the 

province of Champagne, in France, where the 
wine ib made.] A light, sparkling wine. 

^IIAM-PAIGN' (sham-pan') [chitm'pan, JF. F . ; 
sham-piin', P. E. Sm. JVb. ; chhm-pan', S , ; 
sham 'pan, J. ,/«.], «. [,L. ca?}ipus, a fielct; It. 

campnqna ; Sp. ca}}ipiha ; Fr. campagxie.'^SeQ 
Camp.] A flat, open country. “ The cham- 
paign over against Gilgal.” Dent. xi. 30, 

^HAM-PAIGN' (sham- pan'), a. Open, or flat. 

The champaign head 

Of n fatocn wilitcruoBS. Milton. 

^UAM’PAIN, 91. (Her.) A mark of dishonor in 
the escutcheon of him who has killed a prisoner 
of war after ho lias asked for quarter ; — called 
also 2->oint-cha7npam. Ogilvie, 

CIIAm'pAk, 71. \Cha77xpaca, an island between 
Camboge and Cochin-China, of which the plant 
is a native. Craig.) (Bot.) A strong-scented 
aromatic plant cf India, Sir fp 7n. Jones, 

CFIAm'pAn, 91. A Chinese sailing punt or flat- 
bottomed vessel ; — written also sampan, and 
sanpati. Crabb, 

CIIAmp'JGIR, 71, A biter, or nibbler. Spectator 

^flAM'PiglR-TOR, n, [Low L. champetior; Fr. 
champarteur; champ, a hold, and part, a por- 
tion.] (Lata.) One who moves suits, and pur- 
sues them at his own cost, in order to nave 
part of the gains, Cowell, 

9HAM'P5:a-TY (sham'pfir-tfi) [shSm'p^r-t^, K. R . ; 
ch&ni'pfr-T9, *JG. ; sliam-pcrhe, X/rt.], «. [Old Fr. 
chatnpert.) (Law.) A niaintcnaiice of any man 
in his suit, upon condition of having part of the 
thing if recovered. Burtill 
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CHAMPFREIN 

CIIAMP'FRElX, n. Same as Champrain, and 
Charfron. Fairholt. \ 

gilAM-PIGX'QN Csh?ini-piii'>im), n. [Fr.] i 

A species of musturoom used in various forms, 
for food; common mushroom; Psalliota cam- 
pestris* Loudon* 

CHAM'PT-OX, n. [Goth, kamp, a battle ; A. S. 
campian\ to fight. —It. ; Fr. champion.] 

1. One Avho undertakes the cause of another 
in single combat. 

In many armies, the matter should be tried by duel be- 
tween two chain^ioiK Bacon 

2. One who engages boldly in any cause ; an 
earnest defender ; a hero. 

As zealous champiotis tbr truth. Locke. 

3. One who fights all who ofier against him. Cl. 

4. {Law.) A judicial combatant either m his 

own case or another’s. BmrilL 

Syn. — See Combatant. 

t CIIAi\rP[-ON, V. a. To challenge, as to combat. 

Bather than so, come, fate, into the list. 

And Qkampxon me to the utterance, [i. c. extremity.] Shak. 

CHAM'PI-ON-fiSS, n. A female warrior. Dnjde^i. 

CHAM'PJ-ON-SHiP, n. The rank or quality of a 
champion. For. Qu. R&v. 

gHAM-p66', V. a. See Shampoo. 

CHAnce (12), n. [L. cadOf cadens^ to fall, to hap- 
pen ; Fr. chance ; echeoi7\ to happen. — Ger. 
schanzer^ 

1. Absence of an assignable cause ; absence 
of design ; accident ; fortuity ; fortune. I 

Time nnfi rhnn*'t^ t'' them all, Eccl. ix. 11 — 

'I ' ‘i‘ 1', . :’i . ‘ t^o-r oMtwv”'’ f' "GT ' 't 


TbP'-e miiof r}^r.vtr>i> in tl./. O'^ f’pfl*"'’ * V|'' '•-’''*<'h 

■wc' . • I . ' rt’ ( . 1 II PI 'I *i ,h ■«.' 

1 . , I • I.' Ill l 1 . i‘ l ' I I ill'. JT'lOd. I'w'l 

The opposites of apparent chance are constancy and sen- 
sible uiterpubitiun. Pale]/. 

A lucky chance that oft decides the fate 
Of mighty monarchs. Thomson, 

2 . Risk ; hazard ; as, To take the chance 
of good or ill.*' 

3. Unlucky accident ; casualty ; misfortune. 

Common chances common men could bear. Shak. 

The theory or doctrine of chances, {Math.) is a branch 
of analysis which treats of the probability of fixture 
events. 

Syn. — Scadent is applied to things past; chance, 
commonly to things future. Killed or wounded by 
accident ; met by accident or chance ; chance of escape ; 
chance or probability of success ; hazard of loss ; fa- 
vored by fortune ; chance ot gain or loss. Take your 
chance \ run your m/c; try your luck, — See Acci- 
dent, Luck. 

CH.^NCE, 05. Happening by chance; fortuitous. 
** Chance companions.” Dry den. 

change, ad. By chance ; perchance- 

If chance by lonely contemplation led. 0 )'ay. 

OHANOE, V. n. [i. CHANCED ; pp. chancing, 
CHANCED.] To occur accidentally or unexpect- 
edly ; to happen. 

Casca, tell us what hath chanced to-day. Shak, 

f CHANCE*A-BLE, 05. Accidental. Sidney. 

+ CHANOE'A-BLY, ad. By chance, Sidney. 

CHAncE'-c 6 m-:PR, n. One who comes unexpect- 
edly. Addison. 

t CHANCE'Ft)’L, a. Hazardous. Spenset'. 

CHAn^C^JL, n. [Gr. KiyKXi^, a lattice ; L. chancoUi, 
a railing; Ger. kanzcl; It. caneello, a balustrade ; 
Sp. cancel, a screen ; Fr. chancel, or chanoeau^ 
The eastern part of a church, in which the 
altar or communion table is placed ; — general- 
ly divided from the rest by a screen or railing. 

CHAn' 05 L-LQR, n. [L. cancellarins \ It. can- 
celliere ; Sp. camiUer ; Fr. chancelicr. — Some 
derive this word from^ L. cancelli, in the sense 
of lattices, or the gratings behind which notaries 
or scribes^ sat : others think the allusion is to 
canceUi, in the sense of the marks by which 
erasures were made in writings, or by which 
any thing was cancelled,] {Law.) A high judi- 
cial officer, presiding over a court of chancery 
or other court. 

Cancetlmf^us, at the first, slfmified the rej^nters or actuaries 
m court, lint this nsnie is prreallv adiranccd, and is given to 
him that m the chief judge in causes of property, for the 
choHt'PUor liath power to moderate and temper the written 
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law, anti subiecteth himself onlj to the law of nature and ' 
eonsciunou. CoiccU. 

The lord hitrh chancellor of Enirland prcMiles in^ j 
the com is of equitj or chancerj , and is tlie keeper of J 
the great seal.— 77 /f chancellor of the exchequer pre- , 
sides in the court of e\cliequci, and takes care of the 
interest of the crown ; and he is the highest officei of 
finance in the British government. — The chancellor 
oj Jx'eio York presides in the court of chaiiceij. — J 3 
chancellor of a bishopric or a dwcs'>r iis one appointed 
to hold the bisliop’b courts, and assist him in matter^ 
of ecclesiastical law . Bun ill. — A chant ellor of a uni- 
versity la an officer who is at the head of the corporate 
bodies by whom lie is elected, and \\ ho e.tercises ea- 
clusive jurisdiction in all civil actions v\ here a mem- 
ber of the university or a privileged person is one of 
the parties, except in cases rc ating to freehold. .Brands. 

CHAx'C^L-LOR-SHIP, ?i. The office of chancel- 
loi. “ His chancellorship of England.” Camden. 

CHAn'C^L— TA'BLE, n. The communion-table 
in a church. Miiton. 

CHAnCE— MED'LEY, n. [chance and medley. — Fr. 
chance, accident," and melee, r’^ a'^rry. — *^00 
Chaud-medley.] {Law.) I \ . i \ i»* .1 p i- 
son by chance, when the k.:',* .'a- do «•.; , 
lawful act, or a homicide l‘^nl n't'-'d ”, t'l o : 
malice and while acting in self-defence, as in 
the sudden encounter of a not ; — distin^ished 
from chaud-medley. Burrill. 

CIlAN'CJpR-Y, n. [Low L. canceUaria\ It. cancel- 
leria \ Sp. chancilleria ; Fr. chancelleries] {Laio.) 

L A high court of equity ; a court in t\hich 
equity is either exclusively or chiefly adminis- 
tered ; — usually termed courf of chancei y or 
court of equity. Bun ill. 

2. Equity or proceedings in equity. Bun ill. 

There are five superior courts of chancery in 
England, viz. : the hi^h couit of clianccrit (the highest 
couit in the kingdom next to the parliament), pie- 
sided over by tlie loid high chancellor, to whom an 
appeal lies from the others j the court of the master of 
the whois assistant to the lord chancellor, when 
present, and his deputy when absent; the court of the 
vice-chancellor, and two courts of the two additional 
vice-chancellois recently appointed. 

In the United States, equity powers are exeiciscd 
by distinct and independent tribunals in some of the 
states (as in Delaware, Virginia, South Caiolina, Ala- 
bama, and Mississippi) ; but in most of tlieni, the 
jurisdiction of law and equity is vested in the same 
tribunal, though cxciciscd by a different course of 
procedure. Burrill. 

^hAn'CRE (slidngk'^r, 82), n. [Fr. chancre ; Ger. 
schanker. — See Canker.] {3Ied.) An ulcer, 
usually arising from venereal virus. Wisetna?i. 

9HAN*CROlTS (shangk'nis, 82). a. Like a chancre ; 
ulcerous. ** A chancrous callus.” Wiseman. 

9 HAN-DP-LIER' (slian-de-l 6 r*), n. [L. candela, a 
candle , candelcwrum ; * It. candehere ; Sp. can- 
delero ; Fr. cha7idelier.'\ 

1. A branched frame or support for candles 

or lamps. Stukeley. \ 

2 . {Fort.) A kind of movable parapet upon 

which fascines are laid. Buchanan. 

OHAnd^L^IR (12), n. [Fr. chandeliei', one who 
makes and sells candles.] 

1 . t One who makes or sells candles. 

The sack that thou host drunken would have bought me 
lights ... at the dearest chandler’s In Europe. Shak. 

2. A dealer ; as, “ A tullow-chandler ” ; “A 
ship-cAfiRdl/er ” ; “A corn-chandler.” — The 
word is not now used without a prefix, which 
determines its particular meaning. 

t CHAnd'L^IR-LY, a. Pertaining to a chandler. 

Chandlerly s&op-book.” Milton. 

CHAnD^L^R-Y, n. The articles sold by a chand- 
ler. The sergeant of the chandlery was ready 
at the chamber door to deliver the tapers.” 

Strype. 

OHAN-d 66 ', n. An extract of opium prepared by 
tlie Chinese for smoking. Dunglison, 

t ChAn'DRY, n. A place where the candles are 
kept. “Torches from the chandry,” B. Jonson. 

^hAN'FRIN (shan'frin), n. [Fr. chanfr&in.] The 
forehead or fore part of a horse’s ‘head. — See 
CiiARFRON. Farrier*s Diet. 

CHANQIE, V. a. [L. camhio, to exchange ; It. can- 
glare \ Fr, changer f] [i. changed ; pp. chang- 
ing, changed!] 

1 . To put one thing in the place of another. 


CHAXGEABLY 

II- 1’ ' .o'lT. riVi’iis; own p'st'itc had need choose 

Vi! A .1 I ’ . I I j'o' ct'i, ' ud thau*}t.‘ tlieiii often. Macon. 

2. To and take reciprocally ; to ex- 

change; to bu.rtLi. 

T hose i > ' ' T , .ta whom thou wouldst not chcim/e thy 

ibrtuu'' i.i'n I ‘4 JJp. Taylor. 

3. To make dirrci-ent ; to alter; to vary. 

Can the Etluopion cnajo^c hia skin, or the leopard his 
spots 7 Je?.xni.i£ 3 . 

4. To give money of one kind for nionej- of 
another kind, or money of a smaller denomina- 
tion for money of a gieater denomination, the 
value being equal. 

A shopkeeper might be able to change a sruinea. Sm 
“This word, with otheis of the same foim, 
such as range, stiange, vicune, Sac., aie, in the \Vc>r 
of England, pronounced with the shou sound of a in 
ran, man, &c. The sarre may bo ohsei ved ot the a in 
the first sj liable ot angrl^ ancient, &,c., which in tli.it 
part of the kingdom sounds like the article an ; and 
this, though disagreeable to a London cai, and con- 
trarj to the be&t usage, which forms the only rule, la 
nioie analogical than pionouncing tlioin as if written 
chainge, bitaingc, aincicnt, atngcl, &c. ; for we find 
evGiy other vowel in this situation shoit, as revenge, 
hinge, bpunge, &.c.” Jfalker — The same pionuneia- 
tioii of these w ords is not uncommon in some parts 
of the United States; but it does not appear to bei 
suppoited by anj of the English orthoepists. 

Syn. — We change one tiling for another ; we alter 
that which does not suit us, and vary the fashion ac- 
cording to circumstances. A man changes Ins eJothes 
w'lien he puts on orliers ; a tailor alters clothes that 
do not fit, and varies the fashion of making them, 

A sovereign or president changes his ministers; a 
government erchange^ prsoners’of w’ar ; the punish- 
ment of death i'. n.iinniiriit to imprisonment for life; 
one man is suhbtituted for another 111 office ; article*, 
of merchandise aie exchanged or bartered', complp 
ments and civilities are interchanged. — See Alter. 

CHANGE) r. 71. 1 . To undergo change ; to alter. 

I am the Lord, I charge not. Mat. 111. B- 

2. To begin, a new revolution; — applied to 
the moon. 

I am weary of this moon j would he would change. Shak. 

CHANGE, 71. 1 . An alteration in the state of any 
thing ; variation ; mutation. 

Since I saw you last 

There is a chaxige upon you. Shak'. 

2. A succession of one thing in place of an- 
other; vicissitude; variety. 

Nothing can cure this part of lU breeding but change and 
variety of company. Locke. 

3. That which produces variety, by altera- 
tion in the terms of a series, or by substitution 
of one thing for another of the same kind. 

Four bells admit twenty-four changes in ringing. Holder. 

T wiP put forth a riddle unto you; if ye can . . . find it out, 
1 u <11 gi I e 3 oil — thii t> thu.igea of garments, Judg. xiv. 12 . 

4. Money of a small denomination that may 
be exchanged for an equivalent value of a larger 
denomination ; small money. 

Thence the present want of change arises. Sw\ft. 

6 . (f’om.) A place where merchants meet 
for business ; — contracted from Exchange. 

Syn. — Change of circumstances or condition, of 
purpose or opinion ; change or revolution in a govcin- 
meiit ; variation of temperature or of the compass , 
alteration of a garment , vicissitude of human affaiis , 
commutation ot punishment , variety of culois or of 
ainusemcuts. 

0 HANGB-A“BIL*T-TY, 71. The quality of being 
changeable ; changeablencss. Ed. Ency. 

CHAnGE'A-BLE, a. 1. Subject to change; in- 
constant"; fickle; mutable ; variable ; unstable; 
uncertain ; wavering. 

There is no measure to be taken of a changeable humor. 

L’JSsti anqe. 

2. Exhibiting difterent colors under diflerent 
lights. 

Now the tailor make thy doublet of changeable taffata. Shak. 

Syn. — Changeable and variable are applied to per- 
sons or to tilings ; mutable, to things ; inconstant, Jickle, 
and na/n iaous, to persons. Changeable, variable, in- 
constant, fickle, unstable, unsteady, and capricious, as 
applied to persons, are all taken in a bad sense ; ver- 
satile, commonly in a good sense. Men and things 
are changeable', human affairs, mataMe ; climate and 
temperature, variable. A man ot versatile talents, but 
inconstant in his affections, ficUe or capricious in his 
disposition and conduct, wavering in lus resolutions. 

CHANGE' A-BLE-NfiSS, n. The quality of being 
changeable. Addisoti. 

CHANGE' A-BLY, ad. Inconstantly; variably. 
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CHANGED (chanjd), p. ct. Altered; made different. 

CHAN<?E'FUL, a. Full of change. 

ISntam, chrnigcfxd as a child at play. iPop^* 

CIIANl^E'FUL-LY, ad. In a changeful manner. 

CHANC/ETUL-NESS, n. The quality of being 
changeful. Bosioell. 

CHAN^E'L^ISS, a. Free from change. Sidney, 

CHANNELLING, n, [Eng. change^ and A. S. 
ling, denoting state or condition. “ The word 
arises,** says Johnson, *‘fiom an odd, supersti- 
tious opinion, that the fairies steal away chil- 
dren, and put others that are ugly and stupid in 
their places.*’] 

1. A child left or taken in place of another. 

Such men do chingelings call, so changed by fairies* theft. 

Upensier, 

X lo’-‘'ly hoy «toli n fom '■n TrfTan Vrg; 

She rio\ u" ’i id ‘•o "i ecr u ' / #o<'y' t Shak, 

2. An idiot ; a natural ; a simpleton. 

Would any one be a rhavqelina because he is less deter- 

minied by wise considerations than a \% ise manil Locke. 

3. One apt to change. “ Constant folks be 

better than those changelings.'*^ Draut. 

channelling, a. That is changed. ^^Kchange- 
hng child.’* Skak, 

CHANN^?R> 1* One who changes. 

Changer of all things, yet immutable. G. Fletcher. 

2. A broker in money ; a money-changer. 

Jesus . . . found in the temple . . . the changere of money 
sitting. John ii. 1^, 14. 

CHANNE'-WHEEL§, n.pl, (^Mech.) Wheels of 
various but definite sizes, by which the angular 
velocity of an axis may be changed in any re- 
quired relation. Ogilvie. 

CHANN'ING, p,a. Altering; making different; 
becoming different. 

CHANK, or CHANK'-SHELL (82), n. The com- 
mon conch-shell. It i.s fished up by divers in 
the Gulf of Manaar, on the north-west coast of 
Ceylon. Buchanan, 

JCIIAN'NA, n. [Gr. ; L. channel It, cham^ 
»«.] {Ich,) A fish taken in Euiopean seas, re- 
sembling the sea-perch ; the Seranus cabrilla of 
Cuvier and Valendenne. Yarrell, 

CHAnlnj^L, n. [L, canalisi canna^e, reed; It. 
canalei Sp. canal i Fr. chenal and canak’^Oer, 
hanalA 

1. The hollow bed of running water; as, 
** The channel of a river.** 

2. A long cavity, as the furrow on a pillar. 

3. A strait or narrow sea ; as, The British 
Channel** ; “ St. George’s Channel** 

,4. {Naut.') pi. Pieces of plank projecting 
edgewise from a vessel’s sides, and serving to 
spread the shrouds ; — called also chain^wales, 
guard-boards, and channel-boards. Dana. 

CHAN'N^;L, V . a . [a. channelled ; pp . channel- 
ling, CHANNELLED,] To cut in channels. 

No more shall trenching war channel her fields. Shah. 

OIIANLNjeL-LEAVED (-iSvd), a, {Bot.) 

Having leaves folded together so as 
to resemble a channel. Loudon. 

OH AN'N^LLEB (chanLn^ld), p. a. Hav- 
ing channels or grooves ; hollowed. 

NH'.aJV's6Ar(shKn'sSn), w. [Pr.] A song. SAerA. 

CIIAnt (12), v.a. [L. canto I It. cantarei Sp* 
rantar ; Fr, chanter.] [i. chanted ; pp, ciiant- 

IXO, CHANTED.] 

1. To sing; to warble. *.*The birds chant 

melody on every bush.” ShaL 

2. To celebrate by song ; to carol. 

The poets chant it in the theatres. Bp. Brcanhatl. 

3. To sing as in the church, or cathedral, 
service ; as, “ To cha^it the psalms.” 

cn.iNT, v.n. 1. To modulate the voice musi- 
cally ; to sing. 

And winged his flight to aloft in air. Brpden. 

2, To recite musically, as in the church ser- 
vice. ** The choir doth chant** Warner. 

CIIAnt, 1. a song; a carol ; a melody. 

With eftan£ of tune^FMSTmfoundlng loud. MUton. 

2. A species of harmonized recitative adapted 
to the psalms and litanies in the performance of 



the church service. <*The . . . chaizt used in 

the versos and responses.” Mason. 

CHANT' ANT, «. (Mus.) Music; — p,TrtVrl‘'rly 
instrumental music which is of an iM^y, 
and graceful character. Wai’ner, 

CHANT^jpR, ?i. 1. One that chants ; a singer ; a 
songster. 

You curious chanters of the wood. irofton. 

2. A chief singer of a chantiy. Wai’ton. 

3. The pipe which sounds the tenor or treble 

in a bagpipe. Ogiliie. 

CIIAN'Tf-CLEER, n, [Fr. chanter, to sing, and 
clear.] A crowing cock ; a loud ciower. 
Witliin thi>. homestead lived, without a peer 
Foi cioAiiig loud, the noble chanticUet . JJrgdcn. 

CIIAnT'ING, it. The act of repeating words, as 
in the church service, with a chanting modula- 
tion. 

CHxlNT'LATE, n. (Art?7i.) A wooden ledge near 
the edge of the rafters, to support tiles that 
serve as eaves to a wall. Weale. 

CHAnt'OR, n. One who chants ; chanter. Wood. 

CHANT'RI^SS, 7z, a woman who chants. Milton, 

CHAn'TRY, 71. [Pr. c7ia7itre7'ie.] An endowed 
chapel in which piiests pray, and sing mass, 
for the souls of the donors. Shak. 

£!IIA-5l'0-NY» chaos, and X6yog, a 

discourse.] A discourse upon chaos, [it.] Crabb. 

jGIIA'O-MAN-CY, 71. [Gr. x^og, the atmosphere, 
iindi pavrsiu, prophecy.] Divination by appear- 
ances in the air. Roget. 

jCIIA'OS (ka'os), 71. [L., from Gr. ;^;^So^.] 

1. The mass of matter supposed to be in con- 

fusion before it ivas arranged by the Creator. 
“ Chaos and eternal night.” Milto7i. 

2. Any confused mixture of parts or elements. 

One glaring chaos and wild heap of wit. Pope. 

3. Confusion ; disorder. 

The anarchy of thought and chaos of the mind. Dn/den 

CHA'OS-LIKE, a. Rc&crabling chaos. Pope. 

£;HA-6t'IC, a. Like chaos ; confused. ** When 
the globe* was in a chaotic state.” Derham, 

II CHAP (chip or chSp) [ch8p, iS. W. P. J. F. Ja. 
C . ; chap, Sni. Wb. Kenrick ; chap or cli<Sp, JiT.], 
V. a, [A. S. geypped, opened : yppan, to lay 
open ; Hut. happen, to cut.] [t. chapped ; pp. 
CHAPPING, CHVppED,] To break into small 
clefts or gjpin^-, by heal, dryness, or cold. 

Neither summer’s blaze can scorch, nor winter's hlastoAnp 
hci fair face. Lilly. 

(( CH.^P, V. n. To become sore by small openings 
or clefts ; as, ** The hands chap.** 

II OHAP (chStp or chSp), 7i. A cleft ; an aperture. 
“ Chaps . . . made in it are filled up.” Burnet. 

CHAP (chbp), n. [A. S. ceaplas, cheeks.] The 
ui>por or the under part of a beast’s month. G7*ew. 

The etymology of this word,** says Walker, 
“ will nor. suffer us to wnie it chop, and universal 
usage will nut permit us to pronounce it ehapi so that 
it must be classed among those words the prouunci.i- 
tion and ortliograpliy of which must ever be at vari- 
ance,” Rut Smart says, “ In chap, chaps (tiie jaw or 
jaws), the broad sound [chSpJ is a confirmed irregu- 
larity. In the verb to chap, to break into cliffs, and 
the substantive, a chap, derived from it, tlio irregu- 
larity has for some time been less prevalent ; ana a 
speaker may pronounce them regularly without seem- 
ing pedantic.” 

The verbs to chap, to break into cliffs or op?nings, 
and to chop, to cut, though derived from tiie same 
word, are now by manj^ if not bj^most speakers, pro- 
nounced diffeiently, and commonly spelt differently. 

t CHAp, V. n. [A. S- ceapzan.'] To cheapen ; to 
bargain, Todd. 

CHAp, n. 1. A cheapencr ; a bargainer ; a dealer ; 
chapman ; — an abbreviation of chapman. 

The word in this sense is still in use,” says 
Todd, « among the common people. If the phrase be 
‘ a good chap,"* It implies a dealer to wltom credit may 
be given ; if simply * a citap,'* it nsuaily designates 'a 
person of whom a contemptuous opinion is enter- 
tained.” 

2. A boy ; an inferior person -used famil- 
iai'ly and laxly, like the vfort fellow. 

n. [Sp.] 1, A plantation of 

evergreen oaks. 


2. A thicket of bramble bushes uitb thorny 
shrubs m clumps. Velasquez. 

CHAP'BOOK (-bhk), n. [See Ciiai'MAN, imd 
Cheap.] A book or a pamphlet carried «ibmit 
for sale. Ogilue. 

CHAPE, n. [Fr. c7^a/>e.] 

1. A thin plate of metal at the point of a 

scabbard. Phillips. 

2. The catch of a buckle. Shak. 

CHAPEBU (shap'6), n.] pi. Fr. cnABKAUx', Eng. 
ciiAPCAU.s (shap'6/.). [Fr.] 1. A hat. 

2. (7/6V.) A cap or coronet. Todd. 

Chapeau bjat^, I’coiitiacted fiom chapeau de bias, hat 
foi the .unrj a imlitaiy hat that may be flattened and 
put under the arm. Ogihie. 

CHAPL^IL, 71 . [L. capsella, a box in which relics 

of maityrs were kept, Spelmani It. cappclla-, 
Sp. capilla ; Fr. chapelle.] 

1. A place of worship attached to a church, or 
subordinate to it. 

T- r '•'ir’V -rid '*pt*'«'iralfl, chapels 

i’. i! .' ( .< .. of the msles. 

lirande. 

2. A place of worship connected with a pri- 
vate establishment, as a nobleman’s house, or 
with a college. 

3. A place of worship, as of the English Dis- 
senters, not styled a church; a meeting-house. 

4. {Printing.) A junction of workmen in a 
printing office for the* purpose of promoting reg- 
ularity in the business, arranging prices, &c. 

Every pnnting-house is, by the custom of time out of 
mind, called a chapel, Mojluu, 

Chapel of rate, a cliapcl subsidiary to a parish 
cliiirch for additional accommodation. JBrande, 

Syn. — See Church, 

fCIlAP'^L, r. a. To deposit in a chapel ; to en- 
shrine, as the remains of the dead. Beau, 4 FI, 

criAPE'LllSS, a. Wanting a chape. Skak. 

CIIAp':5L-L/\.-NY, n. A chapel and jurisdiction 
within the* piecincts of a church, and subordi- 
nate to it. Aylijfe. 

CIlApLjpL-LTNG, w. {Naxd.) The act of wearing a 
ship lound, when taken aback, without bracing 
the head yards. Dana. 

CHApLjpL-RY, n. The bounds or the jurisdiction 
of a chapel. Johnson. 

II (JIIAP^ER-OIN*, [ahJip'er-tln, Jh. ; shUp-§r-6n', JV , ; 
shap'c-fdn, P. ; shhp'cr-dng, K, Sin.], n. [Pr.] 
A kind of hood or cap, such as is worn by 
knights of the Garter. Camden, 

II CHApLjpR-uN, V, a. [Fr. chapes'on, a compan- 
ion.] To attend on a lady in public. Cotgrave. 

CHAP'FALLEN (chop'fain), a. Having the lower 
chap depressed * — dispirited ; dejected. “ Till 
they be chapfallen.** * B. Jotmm, 

OHApLj-T^lR, 71. 1. [L. caput, head ; Fr. chapi- 
tcauJ^ {Ai'chJ^ An old word for the capital of 
a column. Exod. xxxvi. 38. 

2. [Low L. capituluni ; Law Fr. chapitre.] 
{Law.) A summary in writing of such matters 
as were to be inquired of before iusticcs, deliv- 
ered to them from the king, and by them deliv- 
ered to the grand inquests in writing. Binrill, 

CIIAp'LAIN (chap'lin), 71. (X. capellanusi It. 

capellano ; Sp. capcllan ; Fr. chapclain.] A 
clergjyman or pei'-on vho performs divine ser- 
vice in a chapel, or in llio army, na\y, a public 
body, or a family. 

Chaplain, away t thy priesthood saves thy life, Shak\ 

CIIAp'LAIN-CY (clilip'lin-K?), 91. The office of a 
chaplain. **’The chaplaincy was refused to me, 
and given to Dr, Lambert.** Swift. 

chAp'LAIN-RY, n. Same as Chaplaincy, P.Cyc. 

CHAp'LAIN-SIiIi%w. 1. Chaplaincy. Milton. 

2. The revenue of a chapel. Johnson. 

CHAP'L^SSS (chbp'les), a. Without flesh about 
the mouth. ** Yellow chapless bones.” Shak. 

CHAp'D^T, n. [L. caput, the head ; Fr. chapelet.] 

1. A garland or wreath for the head. 

With chaplets upon their foreheads placed. Prpden. 

2. A String of beads used by Koman Catho- 
lics for counting their prayers; a ro8ar\\ Johnson, 

3. A small chapel. Hammond, 
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4. A pair of stirrups with stirrup-leathers 

attached. — Written also ckapelet. 0(jilHe. 

5. {Arch.) A kind of ornamental moulding, 

or a small ornament cut in beads. Wealc^ 

CHAP^MAX, n. [A. S. ceapman ; Ger. kaufman, 
— See Cheapen.] One who buys and sells ; a 
cheapener ; a seller; a merchant; a market-man. 
Fair Diomede, you do as chapnieA do. 

Dispraise the tiling that you intend to buy. Shal, 

CHAP'PY, a. Ha\ing clefts or chaps; cleft; 
gaping ; open. Cotgravem 

CHAPS (chSps), n. pi. of chap. 1. The mouth. 
“ Open your chaps again.” Hhak. 

2. {Mech.) The two flat parts of a vice, of a 
pair of tongs, or of pliers, for holding any thing 
fast. fVeale. 

CHApT, p. from chap. Chapped. “Sun-burnt 
cheeks and . . - chapf skins.” Drydcix. 

CHAP'T^IR, «. [L. capitulum, dim. of caput, a 

head ; It. capitolo ; Sp. capitulo ; Fr. chapitre.'] 

*1. A division of a book ; as, “ The chapters 
in the Bible.” 

2. A decretal epistle. Ayliffe. 

3. A body consisting of the canons or preb- 
ends, and other clergymen attached to a ca- 
thedral or collegiate church, of which the dean 
is the head. 

The dean and chapter are the eomr**^ of p +« «oo.<jf; 

him with their advice in affairs of . *- 

temporal coueerns of his sec. UN'' . 

4. A meeting held by members of some so- 

cieties, as of the College of Arms, and of the 
order of the Garter. Ogilvie. 

5. A branch of a society or fraternity ; as, 

A chapter of fieemasons.^* 

Chapter-house, a room in a cathedral where the 
dean and chapter assemble. 

t CHAP'T^R, V. a. [Fr. chapitrer.'\ To censure ; 
to rebuke ; to correct. JDryden. 

OHAP'TRpL, n. {Arch^ An impost or support 
of an arch. Moxon. 

CHAP'WOM-AN (cliS.p'wflm-sin), n. A woman who 
buys and sells. Massinger. 

CHAR, n. [“ Some derive it from A. S. cyran, to 
turn, because this fish turneth itself swiftly in 
the water.” Todd.'\ A spiall delicate fish of 
the salmon or trout kind. Gray. 

CHAR, V. a. [A. S. cyran, to turn, Tooke ; Bus. 
jaryu, or charyii, to roast or burn, IVehster.] 
li. CHARRED ; pp. CHARRIXO, CHARRED.'] 

1. To burn wood to a black cinder ; to burn 

partially. Woodward. 

2. To hew, or work, as stone, Fra7icis. 

CHAr, CHARE, or CHORE, «. [Goth, kar, busi- 
ness or concern ; A. S. cyrre, a turn.] Work 
done by the day ; a small job ; a light task. 

As the maid that milks. 

And does the meanest chars. Shale. 

jg^Tliis colloquial word is spelled char in most 
of the English Dictionaries, and pronounced ckdre; 
but in Richardson’s it is printed chare (also chare~ 
woman). Holloway, in his “Provincial Dictionary,” 
writes choor and ehoor-woman ; and Palmer, in ids 

Dialect of Devonshire,” cimre. In tlie United States, 
It is coinmuuly pronounced cAOir. — See CHORE. 

“ Xu Ireland, they seem to have retained the genu- 
ine pronunciation of this, as well as many other old 
English words ,* I mean that which is agreeable to the 
orthography, and rhyming with tar. In England, 
It IS generally heard like chair, to sit on, and its com- 
pound, char- 701 ) man, like chair-woman. Skinner, I 
know, admits that the word may be derived from the 
Dutch keeren, to sweep; and Junius spells the word 
chart, and tells us the Saxons have the same word 
spelled cyrre, signifying business or charge ; but be its 
derivation what it will, cither the orthography or the 
pronunciation ought to be altered ; for, as it stands at 
present, it is a singular and disgraceful anomaly.” 
Walker. 

CIIAr, or OhAre, v. n. To work by the day ; to 
do little jobs. Johnson* 

CHAR, or OH Are, v. a. To perform a business. 
“ That char is chared.^' May. 

tjeiHAR^A.CT, or jCHAr'^ICT, n. An inscription. 

Skelton. 

CHAR'AC-T;^'®' (kfir'sik-ti^r), n* [Gr. ^a^txKrip, dis- 
tinctive mark ; to cut in furrows ; L. 

character ; It. caarattere ; Sp. mraoter ; Fr. ett- 
rwiUre ; Ger. character.'] 


1. A distinctive mark by tvhich any thing is> 
sepaiated or distinguished from another. 

\ ' c -'-'i.- all, small and j?reat, Ut havp a charac- 
ter L. A*ei . 3 E 111 . 16, IVichlrpti'ii I'ions. 

2. A sign used in writing or in printing; a 
letter of the alphabet ; an emblem ; a figure. 

It were much to be wished that there were tliroiighout the 
world but one sort of character tor each letter. lloklcr. 

3. A letter as formed by a particular peison ; 
handwriting ; chirography. 

You know the character to be your brother’s. Sheik. 

^ 4. The assemblage of qualities which dis- 
tinguish one pet son from another; particular 
constitution of the mind. 


Aetlrm®. looks, wo-ds steps, form the alphabet bv which 
you II' i\ -I*! 'i UtnitV'h I LaiaHi , 
Heal*'' 

poverty, • , I L .1 I > . . . n'tioii, 

liberty . ■ .* '»■«■ ■ . • ■/ ■ . - ; 'i ■ . ■ % ■ .i .■ then 

othces 1 ’M. ». . » I’ ■ 'i I .1 ..■■••11 t i. • t • cr. 

Palep. 


5. Combination of qualities considered as 
belonging to the incumbent of a particular post 
or office. 


The f.c *i,p 

l' i.v I Vf M t i 

6. A person ; — particularly as represented 
in fiction or in history, 

Homer has excelled all the heroic poets that ever wrote iu 
the multitude and variety of his charactetb. Addtbon. 

7. An account of any thing as good or bad. 

This subterraneous passage is much mended S’nce Soneea 
gave so bud a chaiacta of it- Add><tm. 

8. A distinctive quality assigned to an indi- 
vidual by common report; reputation ; lepute ; 
as, “ What is his character for \cracity ? 

9. Good reputation ; as, “ A man of worth 
and character.** 


[ Syn. — Chara£ter lies m or pertains to the person, 

and IS tlio niaik of what he is ; reputation depends 
upon others, and is what they think of liiin. A man 
may have a fair reputation, tiiough his character is not 
really good. — An incproachable character', a lush 
reputation ; a distinguished personage ; a noted char- 
acter. — A hieroglypiiical character ; a letter of tlie al- 
phabet.— See N.A.M;E, aUALITY. 

£!HAR'AC-T5:R, x. a. X. To inscribe, engrave, [r.] 
Show me one scar charactered on my skin. ShaK, 

2. To describe ; to characterize. T. Fuller, 

i“£!HAR'AC-TRR-I^, n, [Gr. yapa«r);pfflr^df ; L. 
characterismusJ^ Distinction ofcharacter. “ The 
characterism of an honest man.” Bp. Hall. 

£!HAE-AC-T5E.1s'TIO, ? [Gr. 

£!HAR-AC-TRR-Is'T{-CAL, } tik6s, the character; 
Ger. ’ characteristisch' ; Fr. caracterisfigtie.'] 
That distinguishes the character ; indicating 
character ; as, “ Prudence is his characteristic 
trait.” 

jEHAr-AC-TRR-Is'TIC, n. [Ger. characteristik.'\ 

1. iThat which marks the character. 

This vast invention is the great characteristic which dis- 
tinguishes him [llomer] froni all othom. Pope. 

2. {Logarithms.) That part of a logarithm 
which lb a whole number, or which precedes the 
point ; the index ; the exponent. Da. <§■ P. 

tj0HAR-AC-TER-IS'Tl-CAL, n. Characteristic. 
“ It is not the eharacteristxcal of a body to have 
dimensions, but to be impenetrable.” More. 

jCHAR-AC-TRR-Is'TJ-CAL-LY, ad. In a charac- 
teristic manner. 


CHAR-AC-TRR-lS'TJ-CAL-NJesS, n. The miality 
of being characteristic. Johnson. 

j 0HAR-AC-TRR-I-ZA'T1QN, «. The act of char- 
acterizing- [r.] J>r. N. Drake. 

jCHAR'AC-TigJR-fZE, a. [Gr. ;^opa/crj7pi^(o ; Fr. 
caracteriser.’] [i. characterized ; pp. char- 
ACTERIZINO, CHARACTERIZED.] 

1. To designate or di.stinguish by a mark. 

European, Asiatic, Ghineise, African, and Grecian faces 
exc characterized. Aitmthuot. 

2. t To engrave ; to imprint. - 

Sentiments chai'actenscd and engraven in the soul, born 
with it, and growing up with it. Jlale. 

3. To describe or exhibit by qualities ; to ex- 
press or describe the character of. 

It is some commendation that we have avoided to charac- 
terize any person without long experience. Smjt. 

Syn.— 'See Name. 

jCHAR'AC-TRR-LEss, a. Without a character. 
And mighty states, charaeUrlm, axe grated 
To dusty nothuog. Shak. 


CHARGE 


[ PHAR'AC-TgR— MA'KgR, n. One who draws char, 
acters. Wa7'burt07u 


tJt:HAR'AC-TjER-Y, «. 1. Mode of expression 

by bigns or characters. 

Fairies use flowers for their charactery. Shat 

2. Characterization. 

A thud sort ... bestowed their time in drawinc out the 
0— V - f vice so livelv, that who 
'■ ■' ' 1 ‘..1.1 - , . . which art they sigmfi- 

‘ / Hp.JIali. 

{sh^-\ud'), n. [Fr., from the name 
of the inventor.] A species of riddle the sub- 
ject of which is a name or a word that is enig- 
matically described by its several syllables and 
by their combination as a whole. 

Syn. — Seo Riddle. 


'€IIJ[R-.S-JJ>rI 'Ji-DJE, n. pi, [Gr. ^apadoidg, a bird, 
supposed to be the lapwing or the curlew J {Or- 
7i7th.) A family of birds of the order (x7'allee, 
including the sub-families CEdicnemhice, Cu 7 'so- 
7'm<p, Gla7'eolmai, Chai'adi'ince, Hmnatopodmet 
and Ci7iclm<B\ plovers. Gx'ay. 


enAR-A-DRVJX’.m, n. pi. 
[See ClIARADRIAD-Ti.] 
{Oryiith.) A sub-family 
of birds of the order 
Gralhse and family Char- 
adriadcB ; plovers.Gmy, 

CHAr'AG, 71 A tribute 
paid by Christians and 
Jews in Turkey Crabb. 



Charadrius pluvialio. 


gHAR'BON,??. [Fr.] {Farriery.) A little black 
spot or mark remaining after the large spot in 
the cavity ot the corner tooth of a horse is 
gone. Far77i. Eney. 

CXIAR'eoAL, 71. [char and coal. See Char, 
Coal made by charring or burning wood under 
turf, or with little access of air ; coal from wood. 


CHARD, n. [L. cardutis, a thistle or artichoke ; 
Sp- ca7'do ; Fr. chay'don.) A term used for the 
footstalks and midrib of aitichokes and car- 
doons when they are blanched and made pala- 
table by exclusion, of the light : — a name ap- 
plied also to the white beet. Farm. Bncy. 

CIIAre, w. A narrow street or court. — Chare- 
foot, the end of a narrow' street or court. •— See 
‘Char, and Chore. [North of Eng.] Ld. Eldon. 

QHAR'FRON, n. pFr. chanfi'ein^ A plate of 
steel, or piece of leather, to protect the face of a 
horse in plate-armor. — See Chanfrin. Braixde. 

CHARGE, V. a. [Low L. carrico, to load ; L. car- 
rtis, a car ; It. caricare ; Sp. cargar ; Fr. charg&r.’\ 
[^ CHARGED ; pp. CHARGING, CHARGED.] 

1. To overload ; to burden. 

What a eigh ia there I the heart is sorely charged. Sheds 

2. To prepare with powder and shot or ball ; 
to load ; as, “ To charge a musket.” 

3. To commission for a certain purpose; to 
intrust. 

And Pharaoh was wroth against two of his officers, . . . 
and lic put them . . . into the prison, the ptace where Joseph. 
Ml"- bound; and the captuiii of the guard <. 7 ;ame</ Joseph 
M ith tlieui. Qen. xl. 9 * i. 

4. To put Upon as a task or a duty. 

The gospel chargeUi us with, piety towards God. TiUotson, 

5. To impute, or register, as a debt, or some- 
thing for which another is answerable. 

Perverse mankind : "whose Mills, cieated free, 

Chat ye all their moos on absolute deeiee. Pope. 

6. To accuse ; to impeach ; to inculpate ; to 
arrai^ ; as, “ To charge a pei son w ith a ciimc.” 

7. To command ; to enjoin. 

And he straitly charged them that they should not make 
him known. Mark ui. Ilf. 

&. To fall upon ; to attack. 

The Giceians rally, and their powers unite, 

"W itli fury chtn gc us, and renew the fight. Dryden. 

To charge a body, {Elec.) to communicate electricity 
to It ; to develop electricity In it. 

Syn. —See Accuse. 

CHARGE, V. n. To make an onset. 

lake your heroes of antifiutty, he charges In Iron QrcnviHe. 

Cdiargt, Chestci, chaiyc: On, Stanley, on I Scott, 

CHARGE, n. [It. carco ; Sp. carga ; Fr. charge.’} 

X. A load; a burden, “Asses of great 
charged Shah. 

2. The Quantity of powder and shot, or of 
powder and ball, put into a gun. 
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3- Tnist to defend ; care ; custody, 

lie shall fjive his angels charge over thee, to keep thee in 
all thy wajii. Ps. xci. 11. 

4, That uhich is intrusted to another. 

He sighed, abandoning his charge to fate. Dryden. 

6, Commission ; duty ; ofBlce ; employment. 

If large possessions, pompous titles, honorable cAargct, and 
profitable commissions could have made this proud man hap- 
py, there would have been notlung wanting. L' Estrange. 

6, Precept; mandate; injunction. 

St. Paul giveth, charge to beware of philosophy. Eooler, 

*7. Accusation ; imputation. 

“We need not lay new matter to his charge. Shal. 

8. Instruction of a judge to a jury, or an ex- 

hortation of a bishop to his clergy, or of one 
clergyman to another. ^ Dryden* 

9. Cost ; expense ; — commonly in the plural. 

A man ought warily to begin charges^ which, once begun, 
will continue. Macon. 

10. Price set on goods ; sum charged ; as, 
** To enter a charge in an account-book.’* 

11. The act of rushing on an enemy ; onset ; 
attack ; assault ; encounter. 

Honorable retreats are no ways inferior to brave charges 

Macon. 

12. The posture of a weapon for attack. 

Their armed staves in eftarges their beavers down. Shak. 

13. (^Farriery,) A kind of ointment. Johnson. 

14. (Blee.) An accumulation of electricity ; 
communicated or developed electrical force. 

15. {Her.) The bearing or figure depicted on 

an escutcheon. Peacham. 

Syn. — See Attack, Cark, Cost, Office. 

CIIAR^E-A-BIL'I-TY, n. The quality of being 
chargeable ; chargeableness. Chambers. 

CHAR§rE'A-BLE, a. 1. That may be charged; 
fi% “ A 'tax or duty is ekargeahle on certain 
kinds of property, or the property is chargeable 
with a certain duty.** 

2. Expensive; buidensome ; costly. 

We . , , wrought with labor and travail night and day, that 
wo might not be chcugeafjle to any of you, 2 Thess. iu. 8. 

3. Imputable, as a debt or crime. 

Some fault chargeable upon him. South. 

4. Subject to accusation. 

Your papers would be diargeaUe with something worse 
than indelicacy; they would be Immoral. Spectator. 

ClIAR9-E'A-BLE-NfiSS, n. The quality of being 
chargealile ; expensiveness ; costliness. 

CHARGE' A-BliY, ad!. Expensively. Ascham. 

CHAR^rED (cliarjd), p. a. Burdened: — loaded, 
as a gun : — imputed, as a debt : — accused : — 
commanded : — exhorted- 

CffJlRGE D'AFFjSlRESielUr-zh^'m’-ai:'), n , ; pi, 
cirARG:&s JD^ AFFAIRES. £Pr.] The third or 

lowest class of foreign ministers, according to 
the regulations adopted at the Congress of Vi- 
enna, in 1815. Brande. 

Syn. — See Ambassador. 

t CHARg^E'FtS'L, a. Expensive; costly, *‘The 
chargeful fashion. ’ ' Shah. 

t CH AR§rE'— HOtySE, n. A free school a school- 
house. 

Bo you not educate youth at the charge-home'i Shak. 

CHAR^E^L^ISS, a* Free from charge; cheap, 
“A place . . . roomy, tindchargeless.^" Bp. Hall. 

CHAR^*?R, n* 1, One who charges. 

2. {Lav}.) One who charges another in a law- 
suit. 

3. A large dish or platter. 

This golden charger snatched fi’om burning Troy, Zfryden. 

4. A war-horse. This charger^ till he was 

roused by the approaching danger, was usual- 
ly led by an attendant.** Gibbon. 

CHXu^^'JST, n. A maker of charges. Dr.Dihdin. 

CIiAr'I-LV, or cnA'Ri-LV, acf. pee Chary.] In 
a wary manner: warily; cautiously; scrupu- 
lously; frugally. SJmk. 

OHAR*I-Nj£SS, or CHA'Rt-NfiSS, n. Caution; 
nicety ; scrupulousness. “ The chariness of 
your honesty.** Shah. 

CIIAr'(-QT, n* [Gael, carbad ; It. carretta ; Sp. 
cai' 1 ' 0 ; Fr. chariot.*] 

1, A car formerly used in war, 

Charmt and charioteer lay overturned. Milion. 


2, Awheel carriage of pleasure or of state ; a 
half coach. 

I departed from London in a small ehanoi drawn by two 
horses MudlouTa Memoirs. 

CIIAR'I-QT, V. a.. To convey in a chariot, [n.] 
No— let her • s-d a. ,r,* d 'or-r 
In guilty apli '..i,' o i . i ... i . «■ v CotC 2 ier. 

CHAR-I-OT-EER*, n. One w’ho diives a chariot. 
“Mounted combatants and charioteers.** Coioper. 

cnAR-l-OT-EER*ING, n. The act of driving or 
managing chariots. P. Cyc. 

CHAR'1-OT-MAN, n. The driver of a chariot ; a 
charioteer. 2 Chron. xviii. 33. 

CHAR'I-OT-RACE, w. A race with chai lots. 

CHAR'I-OT-R A*C^:R, n. One employed in a char- 
iot race. Creech. 

CHAR'I-TA-BLE, a. [Fr. charitable.] 

1. Full of good-will or tenderness ; benevo- 
lent ; kind ; as, “ A charitable disposition.*' 

2. Bountiful in giving alms ; beneficent ; lib- 
eral; generous. 

How shall we then wish to live our lives over again, in or- 
der to ill CA ery moment with chanttible othces I Attei hw'j/ 

lie v'^o n' os mo®*’ tn 0 '*cuTnsta,nco 8 , and 
not he • »- ■ i.i ; i ‘i.-i chnntable ger- 

Bon “ ‘ fVaterland, 

3. Pertaining to charity ; as, “ A charitable 
institution.*’ 

CHAr'I-TA-BLE-NESS, n. The quality of being 
charitable. Milton. 

CHAR'i-TA-BLY, ad. In a charitable manner. 

f CHAR'I-TA-TiVE, a. Disposed to tenderness. 
“ Charitative considerations.** Fell. 

OHAR'f-TY, n. [Qr. kindness ; L, 

caritas It. carittt ; Sp. candad) Fr. chante.] 

1. Good affection ; love ; tenderness ; kind- 
ness ; good-will ; benevolence. 

Now abideth faith, hope, charitpy these three; but the great- 
est of these is charitg. 2 Cor. xhi 13. 

Now abidoth faitii. hope, and 7ove, even those three, but 
the chief of these is love. 3)/ndate's Trans. 

Relations dear, and all the chanties 
Of father, son, and brother. Milton. 

2. A disposition to put a favorable construc- 
tion on the conduct or on the frailties of others. 

have fp»*ve«t pmong yomsolves: 

■' '.'ns ^,*1 f II* I', “iloii 'i*>> I iv. 8. 

T’-c h '*1 c't ( VO charitj/ is chanty towards the un- 
ci ».*. Muckminsier. 

3. Active goodness ; liberality to the poor. 

The heathen poet, in commending the chat ity of Dido to 
the Trojans, spoke like a Christum. Mryden. 

It is an old saying that ' '/ '.u I’t" •: 'i •• • *• 

no reason It should not go ' >i •' '1 ( *• 

4- A gift or benefaction to the poor; alms, 

I never had tlic confidence to beg a chanty. Mrjiden. 

5. {Laio.) A bequest for indigent peisons, 
free schools, &c., or a bequest upon which a 
charitable institution is founded. 

JO* “ Jbove and charity are used in our authorized 
version of the New Testament piomiscuously, and 
out of the sense of their equivalence arc made to rep- 
resent one and the same Greek word ; but in modern 
use, chanty has come almost exclusively to signify 
one particular manifestation of love, — the supply of 
tiie bodily needs of others , — love continuing to ex- 
press the affections of the soul.” Trench. 

CHAr'{-TY— SCH66l, n. A school supported by 
charity. * La. Gower. 

(^uA'Rl-vA-Rt^ (sha'r 9 -va-r€'), n. [Fr.] A vile 
or noisy music made with tin horns, bells, ket- 
tles, pans, «&c., in derision of some pei*son or 
event ; a moek serenade. Boiste. Bartlett. 

fCIIARK, v.n. [Perhaps from char. Johnson^ 
To burn to a black cinder ; to char. Grew. 

<PIIAR'LA-TAN, n. [It. etarlatano ; fiarlarOy to 
talk much; Fr. chai'hztan.] One who makes 
unwarrantable pretensions ; a quack ; a moun- 
tebank. Hitdihras. 

SyxL.— See auACK. 

^HAR-LA-TAn'IC, ? a. Resembling a char- 

CHAR-LA-tAn^ 1-CAL, ) latan ; quaekish; empir- 
ical. Coxoley. 

gHAR-LA-TlN'r-CAL-LY, ad. Like a charlatan. 

QHAr'LA-TjVN-I^M, n. Charlatanry. Brit. Cnt. 

9HAr*LA-TAN-RY, n. Quackery; empiricism; 
deceit ; charlatanism. Johnson. 

CHARLE§*§-WAIN' (clmrlz*fz-w5;n0» n. [Goth. 
harlwagn. Toons, — A. S. Carles wmi, “ So 
named in honor of Charlemagne,** Naves. — ** A 


corruption of the churl* s or carVs wairiy ^at is, 
the rustlc*s or farmer’s wagon ; as it is also 
called ‘the Plough.’ *’ Dean Hoare^ i^Astron.) 
A name given to the constellation Ursa Majoi, 
or Greater Bear : — applied also to the constel- 
lation Ursa Minor, or Lesser Bear. Hutton. 

CHAR'LOCK, 71. [A. S. (Po^.)Aweed, 

or wild* species of the mustard mmily, with a 
yellow flower ; Smapis a7'vefisis. Loudon. 

CHAR'LOTTE-RdsSE, 7^. [Fr. charlotte^ a mar- 
malade' of apples covered with bits of toasted 
bread, and Husse, Russian.] {Coohety.) 
Whipped Cl earn, or whipped cream-cheese cov- 
ered with a sort of sponge-cake. Nichols. 

CHARM, 71. [L, cay'men, a song ; It, cia^'ma ; Fr, 

charms.^K. S. cn'fn.] 

1. Words, sounds, philters, or characters of 
occult power ; enchantment ; spell ; incantation. 

Antaeus could by »i -- - 

Recover strength v . i i . • ' Swift. 

2. Something of power to gain the affections ; 
attraction ; allurement ; fascination. 

The smiles of nature and the chai ms of art. Addison. 

Syn. — See Grace. 

CHARM, V. a. [i. charmed; pp. charming, 

CHARMED.] 

1. t To sustain or fortify by enchantment. 

I bear a channed life, which must not yield 

To one of woman born. Slink. 

2. To subdue or allay by some secret power. 

Music the fiercest griet can chat m, l*ope. 

3. To please greatly ; to delight ; to capti- 
vate; to fascinate; to eniaptiire'; to transport; 
to enchant. 

For eloquence the soul, song charms the sense. Milton. 

Syn. — To charm is not so strong as to enchant \ to 
enchant not so strong as to enrapture. To captiruie, 
and to fascinate are stronger terms than to attract. 
That wliich charms, enchants, and enraptures affoids 
pleasure for the time ; tliat which fascinates and rn/i- 
tinatc.'f riveta the mind to the ohjoct. — Channed, en- 
chanted, or enraptured by what is seen, heard, or le«irnt ; 
fascinated by what is seen or lieard , eapfwatrd by wimt 
IS soon ; attracted by persons or by manners. — Chai med, 
or enchanted with poetry, music, scciioiy, oi beauty , 
fascinated ox captiratcd by a poison of pleasing appear- 
ance, manners, and convcisation ; delighted with the 
society of a friend. 

CHARM, tJ. n. To act as a charm. 

And t''** •.’*'’(* ' -r' — >* *''« -1 * vore heard 

Oft'*'! ■ i' . ii V 1 .Hi. I Milton. 

CHARMED (chdimd), p. a. Enchanted ; fasci- 
nated, “ I will her cha7*m<?d eye release.*' Shah. 

CIIARM'^iR, 71. 1. One who charms ; an enchant- 
er ; a magician. 

There shall not be ibund among you ... an enchanter, ol 
a witch, or a charmet .... or a nccK mancer. Dent, xvin. 1 J» 

2. One who fascinates or delights ; — a word 
of endearment. 

O *’'•!* h""***v w'”*'* on f’y decree, 

A I.i ; ..M -’fii. I r pleads Ith *U"». Shensfone. 

CHARM'?R-ESff, n. An enchantress, Chaucer. 

aHARM'Fl^L, a. Abounding with chims. [ii.] 

And with him bid his chcu'inf uZ lyre to brin j. Cowley. 

CH ARM'iNG, p, a. Highly pleasing ; dclT^tful ' 
fascinating; captivating; enchanting. 

How charming is divine philosoplij ! Ndtoru 

Syn. — See Agreeable, Amiable, Deligiit* 

PUL. 

CHARM'ING-LY, ad. In a charming inanner.*SAflr^ 

CHARM'lNG-NiiSS, 7i. The quality of hemp de- 
lightful- John.son 

CHARM'IiESS, a. Destitute of charms* Sivif 

OHAR'N^I-CO, n. A sort of sweet wine. “ Hm' 
a cup of chameco.** Shal 

CIIAR'N^L, a. Containinff flesh, or dead bodies 
“ Oft seen in chaxmel vaults.’* Milton 

CHAR'N^IL, 71, [L. carnalis, carnal ; caro, ear7^^s^ 
flesh; Fr. charnier.] A repository for the 
bones of the dead; a charnel-house. You77g. 

CHXR'NEIXj-nd'&SB, n. A place under a church, 
or appended to one, where the bones of the 
dead are reposited. Shah. 

gnAR 'JP/JE, n. [Fr.] {Surg.) Lint usedm dressing 
wounds, making compresses, &c. Dunglison. 

OHAR*RV, a, [See Char.] Burned, as charcoal ; 
like charcoal. Smart. 
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CHASTISEMENT 


iJflART [ch’irt, P. P* C, Wb . ; k5irt or clUrt, 
S* W. J, F, Ja, 71, [Gr. a sheet 

or leaf of papyns or paper; L. charta\ Pr. 
c/mrte,'] A >»\diOL;i iphic or marine map, ora 
delineation of" coasts, shoals, isles, rocks, &c., 
for the use of seamen; — a map; a tabular vie^v. 

Planr chart, a cliart m winch the meridians are 
represented as parallel, or m the construction of which 
no allowance is made for the rotundity of the earth. 
— JMercator^s chart, a chart, invented by Gerard Mei- 
cator, in winch the meridians are stiaijrht lines, 
parallel and equidistant, the parallels straight lines 
perpendicular to the menditins, and parallel to each 
other, the distance between them increasing from the 
equator towards either pole, in the ratio of the secant 
of the latitude to the radius ; the object being to pre- 
serv^e tlie same ratio betiveen the degrees of latitude 
and of longitude as actually obtains on the surface of 
the globe. — t,^opo<rrapkical chart, a chart in which 
only a small portion of the earth’s surface is repre- 
sented. — Selenotrraphic chart, a representation of the 
appearances on the surface of the moon. 

“ As this word is perfectly Anglicized, by cut- 
ting off the a in the Latin eharta, and >7; in the Greek 
X“P we ought certainly to naturalize the initial 
letters by pronouncing them as in charter, chanty. See. j 
but such IS our fondness for Latin and Greek originals, 
that we catch at the shadow of a reason for pronounc- 
ing after these languages, though in direct opposition 
to the laws of our own. Tims we most frequently, 
if not universally, hear this word pronounced as cart, 
a carnage, and perfectly like the French earte.^^ 
Walker. — The pronunciation chart is now well au- 
thorized. 

CHART, V. a. To illustrate by charts ; to deline- 
ate geographically ; to map. Lord Bliesiiiere. 

€HAR*Tj1 (kdr'tei), 71. [L., a leaf of papyrus, or 

paper, 1 ‘ (Law.) A charter ; a public deed con- 
veying a grant, Crabb. 

jCHAR-TA'CEOlTS (-slnis, 66), a. [L. chartaceus, 
made of paper.] (Bot,) Papery j resembling 
paper. “ Chay'taceozis leaves.’ ' Bratide. 

gH,ARTE (shirt), 71, [FrJ The fundamental law 
or constitution of trie French monarchy, as es- 
tablished on the restoration of Louis XVIII*, 
in 1814. B7'a7ide. 

jCHAR'TEL, 71, See Cartel. Todd, 

OHAR'TJgJR, n, [Fr. chartre, See Charta.] 

1. A writing or written paper bestowing priv* 
ileges or rights. 

If you deny It, let the danger light 

Upon your charter and your city’s freedom. Shah. 

2. Privilege ; immunity. 

I must have liberty 
Withal as large n charter as the wind, 

To blow on whom X please. Shak, 

CHAR'T^lR, V, a. \i. CHARTERED ; pp. charter- 
ing, CHARTERED.] 1. To establish by charter ; 
to incorporate. Burke. 

2. To let or to hire on contract, as a ship ; as, 
“A ship cliart&red for a voyage to Calcutta.” 

CHAR'T^RED (char'terd), p. a, 1. Granted by 
a charter ; protected by a charter. Burke, 

2. Privileged; permitted; licensed. 

When he speaks, 

The air, a chartered libeitine, is still. Sheue, 

CHAR'TgR-^lR, n, 1. One who charters, 

2. A freeholder. [Cheshire, Eng.] Crabb, 

OHAR'T^R-JST, n. An adherent to the People’s 
Charter.— See Chartism. Ge7it, Mag, 

CHAR'TER-lAND, n. {La70,) Land held by 
charter ; bookland ; freehold. Coke, 

CHAR'TgR-x-AR'TY, n, [Fr. chaHre-paHie \ 
cha 7 'tre, a charter, and parti, divided ; so named 
from the fact that each party to it has a copy.] 
{Com, Law,) An indenture or agreement by 
which the owner or master of a ship lets the 
whole, or a part of it, for the conveyance of 
goods, under certain specified conditions, to one 
or more places. Hale* 

CHXr'tI^M, n. A term designating the princi- 
ples adopted by a party of radical leformers in 
England, and promulgated in a document called 
the reople^s Charter, in which universal suf- 
frage, annual Parliaments, vote by ballot, elec- 
toral districts, and payment of members of Par- 
liament, were the five leading points. Craig, 

CHXR'TIST, n. One who holds the principles set 
forth in the People’s Charter; a radical reform- 
er, — See Chartism. Craig, 


CHART'L^SS, a. Without a chart. Craig. 

CHAR-TuM'jp-TJgR, w. [Gr. paper, and 

fitrpov, a measure.] An instrument for meas- 
uring map-s and charts. Hmyiilton. 

CHJ3RTREUSE (shai’trtz), 71. [Fr., from the 

desert of Chartreuse, in Grenoble, where the 
order of Carthusians was established by Bruno 
in 1086.] A nionasteiy of Carthusians.* Shak, 

CBjIRTREUX (i^hAr'titi), 71. [Fr.] A Carthusian 
friar or monk, P. Cyc, 

jGHAR'TU-LA-RY, n. See Cartulary. 

CHAr'-WO-MAN (chir'wiiin-an), n, A woman 
who woiks by the day, or who does small jobs. 
— S ee C HAR. Sicift, 

CHAr'Y (cliir'e or cha're), a, [A. S. cearig ; cea- 
nVwij’to take care, to be anxious.] Careful; 
cautious ; shy ; wary. 

Yet I am chant too who comes about me. Beau. S, FI. 

Tho chane-it maid is prodigal enough 

If bhc uuinask her beauty to the moon. Shak. 


CHARMED (kazmd), a. Having gaps or openings 

Fast bj yon chas7iied hill.” Essays (1796). 

a. Ha\ing chasms, [r.] Wo7'dswo7^h. 

CifJs'SE-LAs (shas'se-las), 71 . [Fr.] A sort of 
grape. Fleming ^ Tibbins. 

gHAS^SEUR ^ (shas-siii'), n. [Fr., a liufiter.] {Mil.) 
A horseman ; one of a select body of light in- 
fantry. Crabb. 

CHASTE, a. [L, castus ; It. <§• Sp, casto ; Fr, 
chaste.] 

1. Pure from fornication or adultery ; with- 
out stain ; virtuous ; modest. 

Diana chaste and Hebe fair. Prior. 

That they may teach the 3 ’oung women . . . to lo\e their 
husbands, to love then children, to be discreet, cAfZ-ife, keep- 
ers at home. 2’itus n. 4 , 5. 

2. Free from obscenity ; inoffensive. 

Among words which signify the same principal ideas, eome 
are clean, others unclean ; som e chaste, others obscene. JVatts, 

3. Pure in taste and style ; uneorrupt. 

His style in writing was chaste and pure. Addison. 


CHA-R}'B'DIS, 71. [L., from Gr. .] {Geog.) 

A whirlpool, formerly dangerous, between Italy 
and Sicily, and opposite to the rock Scylla. 

Seylla wept. 

And chid her barking waves into attention? 

And fell Charybdis murmured soft applause. Milton. 

CHAS'A-BLE, a. Fit to be chased. Gower. 

CHASE, V. a. [i. CHASED ; pp. CHASING, CHASED.] 

1. [It. caccia7’e ; Sp. cagear ; Fr. chassey^] To 
pursue as an enemy, or as game ; to hunt. 

Mine enemies chased me sore, like a bird. Lam. 111. 52. 

2. To drive or force away. 

He that wasteth his father, and chcu>eth away his mother, 
is a son that causeth shame. Prow xiv. aC. 

3. [Fr. chasse, a easej To emboss, as met- 
als; to enchase. — See Enchase. 

Like emeralds cheated in gold. Scott. 

CHASE, w. 1. Hunting ; field-sport. 

The chase 1 sing, hounds, and their various breed. 

SomerrUle. 

2. Pursuit of an enemy, of any thing as 
game, of a vessel at sea, or of that which is de- 
sired. ‘‘We gave them cAotse.” jSacoTt. “This 
mad ekase of fame.” Dryden, 

3. Fitness to be hunted ,* appropriation to 
the sport of hunting; as, “ Beasts of chase,^* 

4. The game hunted ; object of pursuit. 

Hold, Waiwickl seek thee out some other chase. Shak 

5. Open ground stored with game , a kind of 

park unenclosed, Cowell. 

He and his lady both are at the lodge, 

Upon tho north side of this pleasant chase. Shak. 

0. A row or rank of plants or trees, and 

more especially of hedge plants. By'ande. 

7. That part of a cannon, or large gun, in 

■which the bore is. Park, 

8. {Printing,) [Fr. chasse^ a case ; chassis, a 

frame.] An iron frame to confine types set in I 

pages. Fra7icis, 

9. {Tennis.) A term signifying the spot 
where a ball falls, beyond which the adversary 
must strike his ball to gain a point. Johnson. 

10. {Mech.) A wide groove. Oyilvie, ) 

Syn. — See Forest. 

CIIASE'-GtJN, n, {Naut.) A gun lying at the 
head to fire on a vessel that is pursued. Dry den, 

OHAS'^R, 71. 1. One who chases; a hunter. Shak, 

2. An enchaser. Johnson, 

3, The vessel pursuing : — also a 

term applied to guns at the bow and stern for 
firing when in chase. Brands. 

CHA^'I-BLE, n. [Fr. chasuble.] {Eccl.) A kind 
of vestment. — See Chasuble. 

CHAS'iNG, n. 1. The act of pursuing, 

2. The art of embossing on metals, or of rep- 

resenting figures in bass relief by punching them 
out from behind, and carving them on the front 
with small chisels and gravers. F7'ancis, 

3. The art of cutting the threads of screws. 

(k5zn0, n, [Gr. xiSffnid ; L. chasma.] 

1. A breach unclosed; an opening; a cleft; 
a fissure ; as, “A chasyn in a rock.” 

2. A place unfilled ; a vacuity. 

Such whose Bupino Micity but makes 

In story chasms, in epochas mistakes. JOrj/den. 

Syn* — See Breach. 


Syn. — See Honest. 

CHASTE’-EVED (-Id), a. Ha%ung modest eyes. 
The ook-crowned sisters and their chaste-eyed queert.Cb^Zin* 


CHASTE’LY, ad. In a chaste manner; purely. 

II CHAST'EN (chas’sn) [clias'tn, S.W.J. E.Ja.K. ; 
chas'sii, P. F, Sm. R. C.], v. a. [L. castigo ; It, 
castigare. — See Chastise.] [z. chastened ; 
pp. CHASTENING, CHASTENED,] To inflict pain 
upon in order to reclaim ; to correct ; to pun- 
ish ; to chastise. 

For whom the Lord loveth he cJtasteneth. lleh. xii. G 
To tho hand of Ileav on submit, 

Hou over cha>,tenui(j. Milton. 

Syn. — See Chastise. 

‘‘This word is sometimes falsely pronounced 
with tho a short, so as to rhyme with fasten ; but it is 
exactly under tho same predicament as the verb to 
haste, which, wiicn foimed into what is called an in- 
choative veil), becomes hasten, and with which chasten 
is a perfect rhyme.” Walker. 

II CHAST'ENED (cliS'snd), p, a. Corrected ; hav' 
ing suffered chastisement. 

II CHAST'EN-^;R (cha'sn-ei), 71 , One who chast" 
ens ; a chastiser. Todd, 


CHASTE'NgSS, 71. 1. The quality of being 

chaste; chastity. 

Religion requires the highest degree of purity and chetsts' 
nesif. Yowig, 

2. Purity of writing. 

He wrote without chasteness of style or liveliness of ex- 
pression. Burnet. 

II CIIAS’TEN-InG, n. Correction ; chastisement. 

No chastening for the present seemeth to be joyous, but 
grievous. Jtieb. xii. II. 

CHASTE'— TREE, 7i. {Bot.) The name of shrubs 
of the genus Vitex ; — especially applied to the 
Vitex ag7tu8 castus, from the idea that its seeds 
were useful in securing chastity. Loudon. 


CHAS-Tf^'A-I5LE, a. That may be chastised; 
punishable. Sherwood, 


0IIAS-Tl§E', V, a, \L. castigo \ It. castiga7'e\ Sp. 
cdsi%qar\ Old Fr. chastier', Fr. chatter \ But. 
kastijden.] [i, chastised; pp. CHASTISING, 
CHASTISED.] 

1. To correct by punishment ; to chasten ; 
to punish. 

I will chastise you seven times for your sins. Lev. xxvi, 28. 

2. To restrain within proper limits ; to keep 
from faults or excesses ; to repress. 


The gay, social scene 
By decency chohtisea. 


Thomsonm 


Syxi. — To chastise, chasten, Z.XI& correct are all used 
in the sense of punishing in older to amendment. 
Parents chastise and correct their children. ‘‘ Whom 
the Lord loveth he chasten eth.'*^ Heb. xii. (5. — Crimi- 
nals and disorderly stiideiits are punished] schools 
and troops are disciplined, — Punishment is inflicted 
as a penalty to uphold the laws and prevent crimes ; 
chastisement to reclaim the offender. 


CHAS-Tf^BO' (ch?is-iTzd;), p, a, X. Punished. 

'2. Restrained within proper limits; freed 
from faults or excesses. “The most chastised 
and accomplished literature that the world has 
ever seen.” E, Everett. 

CHAS'Tf^E-MfiNT [chSs’tjz-mSnt, S. W.J, F, Ja, 
K. Sm. C. TVb.] chas-tiz'inent or chas’tiz-m6nt, 
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CHASTISER 


CHECK 


P.], n. [Fr. chatime»i.'\ Correction ; punish.- 
meut; chastening. 

Ife receives sickness as the kind cheuiisement of hia heav- 
enly Father. Bentley, 

Syn. — See Correction. 

CHAS-Tl^'SR, One who chastises. Sandys. 

CHAS'T{-TY [chds'tf-te, W. J, E. F, Ja. Sm, C. 
Wb, ; cliis'te-te, S. P.T, w. [L. castitas ; It. 
casfitft ; Sp. castidad ; Fr. chastete.'] 

1. State of being chaste ; purity of the body ; 
continence. 

Even here, where frozen chastity retires, 

Eove finds an altar for torbidden fires. Fope. 

2. Freedom from obscenity, or from barba- 
rous coriuptions ; as, “ Chastity of language.” 

Syn. — See Modesty. 

jdgp* “ I have in this word departed from Mr. Sher- 
idan, and several other speakers, in the sound of the 
a in the first syllable, as no analofjy can be clearer 
tlitin that which prevails in words of this tcnnination, 
where the antepenultimate accent always shortens 
the vowel. Thus, though the a, /!, and i are long in 
hiLVUine, serene^ and dii iiie^ they are short in humanity^ 
serenity, and divinity ; and unless custom clearly for- 
bids, which I do not belnwe is the case,, chastity ought 
certainly to have the a as I have marked it.” Walker, 

CHA^'U-BLB, n, [Fr.]^ {^Eccl,) The outermost 
vestment worn by a priest at mass. 

CHAt, V, n. [But. kotiten,‘—'Fx. caquefer,’] [i. 
CHATTED ; pp. CHATTING, CHATTED.] To COU- 
veise or talk freely or at ease ; to piattle ; to 
chatter ; to prate. 

The shepherds on the lawn 

Sat simply cliattintf in a rustic row. Milton. 

t CHAT, V, a. To talk of, Shak, 

CHAT, a. 1. Idle or familiar talk ; careless prat- 
tle ; easy conversation ; prate. 

2- [A. S. cithS\ A twig or little stick. 

Syj 3 ., — See Conversation, Prattle. 

CIMTEJIU (sh*i-t5'), fi. [Fr,] pi. Fr. chateaux; 
Eng. CHATEAUS (sha-toy/). 

1, A French cattle. 

The strong chateaw, those feudal fortresaes, Burke 

2. A country-seat. Fleming % Tihhins 

CIlAT'jp-LfiT (shat'e-let), n, [Fi., dim. of cha 
teau."] A little ca*itle. Chambers 

gHAT'^B-LA-NY [shat'el-15n-e, S, E. F. Ja. C. 
chat'Hen-e, iV'. P.J, n. The lordship or juus 
diction of the governor of a castle. — See Cas 

TELL ANY. Swlft 

gHA-TOY'ANT, a, [Fr. chat, a cat, and an 

eye.] Noting minerals which, on being 

turned, exhibit several prismatic colors in suc- 
cession, as the precious opal; — so applied in 
allusion to the mutable and shining colors in 
the eye of a cat in the daik. Cleaveland, 

A hard stone which, being 
cut smooth, presents on its surface and ui the 
interior an undulating or wavy light, Ogileie, 

gHA-Td^^'M^lNT, n. [Fr. chatoyement^ (Min.) 

A* change or play of colors. Cteavcland. 

OHAT— P0-TA'T0E§, ». pi. Small potatoes, such 
as are given to pigs. Brando. 

CHAT'TEL (chkt'tl or chit''?!) [clflt'tl, S.W.J.F. 
E. Sm. IFo. ; chdt'el, P. Ja. K. C.], n. [Low 
li. captale *, L. capitt, a head ; Old Fr. catals, ca- 
telSf chatels. Spelman. — Sec Cattle.] (Law.) 
Any movable property or goods, as iurniturc, 
plate, money, horses, &c. 

Chattel la a very comprehensive term in aurinw, and in- 
cludes every spucius oi urupurtO' wliicli is not real e&tate or a 
freelioUl BurrUl 

Syru — See Goods. 

CHAt^T^B, V. 71. [Dut. citteren; Gcr- zittem, 
to tremble; ** formed from the sound, says 
Skinner, ** which those who shiver make with 
their teeth '' ; Fr. eaqueier. — See Chat.] [f. 
chattered ; pp. chattering, chattered.] 

1. To make a noise, as a magpie or a monkey. 

Nightingales seldom sing; the pia still tAanereth. Sudauty. 

2. To make a noise by collision of the teeth. 

His teeth they chatter, chatter still. WordewortTu 

3. To talk idly, freely, or carelessly ; to chat ; 
to prattle ; to prate. 

Come hither, yon . . . 

That chatter In unpointed prose; Jordan. 

k, E, I, 6, O, V, hmg: A, I, C 
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' CHAT'T^:R, n. 1. Noise like that made by a pie 
or a monkey. 

The munic ape began his cAaifer. Siijt. 

2. Idle talk ; pi ate ; prattle. Johnsoii. 

Syji.— See Prattle. 

i CHAT-TtlR-A'Tro:^, n. 1. Act of rhr+tcrin'r. ^ 

2. Disposition or habit of 
[Colloquial.] H /"n ij-. / c> . 

CHAT'TBR-B6X, rt. An incessant talker. Todd. 

CHAt'T^:R-?E, n. 1. One that chatters ; an idle 
talker. Sherwood. 

2. (Ornith.) A name applied to birds of the 
family A7npelid<e. (Jray. 

CHAT'TBR-lNG, «. 1. Noise like that made by 
a pie, or by the collision of the teeth. Erayton. 

2. Idle or unprofitable talk ; chat. Watts. 

CIIAT'TY, a. Chattering; conversing freely. 

Expect me as constant os your cabinet, and as chatttf as 
your parrot. . Montagu, 

CHAT 'WOOD (cli&t'wud), 7i. [See CHAT.] Little 
sticks ; fuel. Johnson, 

t ChAu'DRQN, n. See Chawdron. Todd. 

gHAUD'-MED'LBY (shod-), n. [Old Fr. chattd 
lYielle ; Fr. chaud, hot, andw^A^, abroil.] (Law.) 
A homicide committed on a sudden, and in the 
heat of blood ; — distinguished from chance- 
medley, which is killing in a casual alfray in 
self-defence. — See Chance-medley. BurrilL 

CHAu'F^R, 71. [Fr. chauffer, to heat.] A small 
table furnace. Francis. 

t ChAUL'DRON, n. See Chawdron. Beau. ^ FI. 

CHrJimiOJrrELLE (sho-mpn-tel'), n. [Fi.] A 

sort of pear- Johnso7t. 

f CHAUN, V, 71. [Gr. ^aivfa ; A. S. geona7i.'] To 
open in fissures. Sherwood. 

fCIlAUN, «. A gap ; a chasm. Cotgrave. 

CHAunt (chint), %. See Chant. Todd. 

Cirj3USs£ (alis'aa), a. [Fr., shod.'] {Her.) A 
term denoting a section in base. Ogiliie. 

C7/-3Z7SSi;JE (slio'sa),w. [Fr.] A causeway. 

OHAv'JBJN-D^IR, n. [Fr. chcves7ie.’\ The chub; 
the cheven. “ Choice bait for the chub or chav- 
ender.** Walton. 

CHA W, V. a. [A. S. ceowan ; Ger. kaue7i,'] [f. 
chawed; pp. chawing, chawed, (fCHAW- 
en).] To grind with the teeth ; to masticate ; 
to chew. Chatoing the foamy bit.” Stiri'ey. 

iJSr It is now obsolete or vulgar. 

CHAw, 71. [See Jaw,] 1. The chap ; the jaw. 

The chafes and the nape of the Holland. 

2. A cud, as of tobacco ; a chow. [Vulgar.] 

t CIlA W'DRON, n. Entrails ; — written also chaul- 
dron. ' ’ Shak. 

CHAwn, n. See Chaxtn. Todd. 

CIIAY'-R66t, 71. The root of a plant, cultivated 
in India, and used for dyeing red. McCulloch. 

CHEAP (oliep), a. [A. S. ceapian, to buy ; Ger. 
kaufen, to buy. ** Good-cheap or hud-vhtup, 
i. e, well or ill-bargained, bought or '.old ; sucli 
were formerly the modes of expicssion. The 
modern fashion uses the word only for good- 
cheap, and therefore omits the epithet good as 
unnecessaiy.” Tooke.'\ 

1. Bearing a low price ; to be had for a low 
price ; as, “ Cheap goods.” 

2, Of small value ; common ; not rcsi)ceted. 

Had 1 «o lavwh of iny prosfnee 

So stale aud dicap to vulgai company'. NAnl*. 

t CHEAP (ch5p), n. [A. S. ccap:\ A bargain. 

Wine, so dear nowadays, was \ ery good cheap. BUhxcy. 

CHfiAP'EN (che'pn), ti. a. [Goth, kmtpan ; A. S. 
ceapian, to buy, to traffic ; cypun, to sell, to traf- 
fic ; — Dut, hoopen ; Ger, kaitfen, to buy. — “ Fr. 
acheier, to purchase, was formerly written and 
pronounced achapter, and seems to have a con- 
nection, not very remote, with the English 
words chap, chap7na7i, cheap, to cheapen, to 
chap.^* Boucher^ [i. cheapened ; pp. cheap- 
ening, oheapenedI] 

1, To attempt to buy ; to ask the price of; to 
bid for ; to bargain for. 

*1 short f A^ 1^, I, Q, g'j obscure n fA RE, 


Protend to cheapen goods, but nothing buy. Swift. 

2. To make cheap ; to lessen in value. 

I find my proffered love has cheapened me. J)ryden 

Syn. — See Buy. 

CHEAP'EN-ER (cli5'pn-er), 7i. One who cheapens. 

CHEAP'LY (chep'le), ad. At a small price. Shak. 

CHEAP'NjglSS (cliSp'ncs), n. Lo^vness of price. 
“Plenty . . • produces cheapness.'* Idler. 

CHEAR, n. & V. See Cheer, Joh7iso7i. 

CHEAT (diet), V. a. \FtQm.escheater. Wedgiooocl.'\ 
[t. cheated ; pp. CHEATING, CHEATED.] To 
defraud ; to impose upon ; to trick. 

It 18 a dangerous commerce ■whe"‘ ■hnn/ict vno|i to 
of being cheated, and recovers not ' ■ i- < « .i • >. i 

to c/iea 2 others, 

Cheated of feature by dissembling nature. Shak 

CHEAT, n, 1, A deceitful, dishonest act, .de- 
frauding one of his light; a fraud; a tiiek; 
a deception ; imposture ; imposition. 

The pretence of public good is a cheat that ivill ever pass. 

Temple. 

2. A person guilty of fraud ; a cheater. 

No man will trust a known cheat. South, 

3. t A species of wheaten bread. Middletoii. 

Syn. — Cheat, fraud, and trick all imply deception 

for a selfish or base design. One cheats by gross ialse- 
Iiood, defrauds by a settled plan, and tricks by sudden 
invention. 

CIIEAT'A-BLE, a. Capable of being cheated, 

CHEAT'A-BLE-NESS, Liability to be cheated. 
“An easy cheatahUness of heart.” llammoiid. 

CHEAT'-BREAD, 71. [Fr. achete, bought, Todd. 
“This [ctvmologyl seems very doubtfuL” 
A^ctres.] ITiic bit ad ; bought broad. “Wheat- 
en 01 cheat-bread," [r.] Cotgrave. 

CHEAT'^IR, n. One who cheats ; a cheat. Shak. 

CIIEAT'^J-RYj n. Fraud ; deception, [r.] Bull. 

CHEAT'ING, p. a. Practising fraud; defrauding* 

CHEAT'lNG, 71. The act of defrauding. S'ma7't. 

CHp-BAC'CO, a. {Naut.) Noting a small vessel, 
or large boat ; — so called from the former name 
of the place whcie they aie made, now Essex, 
in Massachusetts. G. Brown. 

CHfiCK, 71. [Fr. echec, a check ; vchccs, chess.] 

1. licpicb^ion; stop; restraint; curb. 

The great struggle with passions Is in the first check, Rogers. 

2. A reproof ; an admonition ; a reprimand. 

Ilow’ever this may gall him with some check. Shak. 

3. The person checking ; the cause of re- 
straint. 

lie was too much used as a check iiimn thoLoid Coven- 
try, Cltu'Uiidvn. 

4. A term in chess when a piece threatens 

the king of either party. Jolmson. 

5. A con osp ending cipher of a draft or order 
for money, or any counter register. 

6. An order for money on a bank or banker ; 

■ — geneially payable to bearer. 

7. A nuuk sot against items or names in a list. 

8. A eeitificato or symbol of a right or claim 
of some sort ; as, “ The check given to identify 
baggage ” ; “The check taken when leaving a 
theatie temporarily,” &c. 

9. Cloth lubricated in squares. Johiison. 

10. {Falconry.) A forsaking of game by a 

hawk to follow other prey. Chambers. 

CHfiCK, V, a. [f. CHECKED ; pp. CHECKING, 
CHECKED.] 

1. To repress ; to curb ; to restrain ; to control. 

1 hate w him Vice can bolt her arguinonta, 

Aiul Virtue has lui tongue to ehrek her pride. MUion* 

2, To rcproie; to chide. 

ITis fault !s much, and the good king hl« naoetter 

Will thevk itliu for’t, Shak. 

3. To exainino by ooinparison, or by a coun- 
ter reckoning; as, “To eAcc/c an nccount,” 

4, To note with a mark, as having been' ex- 
amined, or for some other purpose ; as, ** To 
check the items in a bill or the names in a list.” 

CU£;OK,*u. ». 1. To stop; to hesitate. 

The mind, once jaded hy an attempt aliovo it» power * . • 
cheek* at any vigorou# undertaking ever after. Locke* 

2. To clash ; to Interfere. 

Xf love oAeoX; with hudnow, it fooubletlx men*« ftifiones. 

Bgrmi. 

FkR, TkST, FAli;,; H&IO, 
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CHEMICAL 


CIlfiCK — BOOK (-blik), w. A book kept by per- 
sons wlio have accounts in a bank, containing 
blank forms of checks. JBoimer, 

CHECK'^R, r. a. [Fr. echiqtneTf a chess-board.] 

[f. CHECKERED j y*/).r‘rrcK".’iTvrr.cTrrcKr^-^ 

1, To form in'-) ai " (>.‘ <■. 

colors, like those of a chess-board ; as, “ Check- 
ered plaids.” 

2. To vai legate or dhersify, 

T''o z'-'v-p-ri on the fro^T^llng night, 

* ., • I /.• < I ds with btrcaks of light. Sliak. 

CIlfiCK'gR, n. 1. One Avho checks. Cotgrave. 

2. Checker-work. 1 Kims vii. 17. 

3. A chess-board or a draught-board. “ The 

checkers^ at this time a common sign of a pub- 
lic house.’’ Brandis Pop» Antiq, 

CHECK' 5R-BOARD, w. A board for playing 
checkers or draughts. 'r'ox. 

CHECK'^IRED (clieck'erd),^. «. Variegated; di- 
versified. 

Here waving groves a checkered scene display. Pope. 

CHECK'^1R§, n. pL A ga'^e n^'^ycd o-’ a checkered 
board; — in England .. -i. , \ ci draughts. 

CHECK'?R-WORK (-wUrk), n. Work having 
cross stripes of different colors. “Nets of 
checker-work and wreaths of chain-work for the 
chapiters.” 1 Kings vii. 17. 

CHECK'LpSS, a. Uncontrollable ; violent. 

The hollow murmur of the checkless winds. Maraton. 

CHfiCK'MATE, w. [Fr. echec et mat.'\ 

1. A movement on the chess-board that gains 

and finishes the game. Johnson. 

2. Defeat; circumvention. 

Love they him call that gave me checkmate. Speiiser. 

CHECK'MATE, V. a. [f. CHECKMATED ;pp. check- 
mating, CHECKMATED.] 

1. In chess, to check, as the king, so that he 
cannot be moved , to put in check. Hoyle. 

2. To finish ; to terminate. Skelton. 

CHfiCK'-REIN (lan), n. A rein or strap of a bridle, 

to make a horse hold up his head. Phillips. 

CHfiOK'— ROLL, n. A roll or hook containing the 
names of such as are attendants on great per- 
sonages ; — also called chequer-roU. “ The 
king’s servants in check-roll. Bacon. 

OHfiCK'Y', n. {Her.) The shield, or any part of 
it, divided into checks or squares. Craig. 

OJ. Noting a rich fine-fiavored cheese, 
made at Chedder, in England. Fai'm. Encg. 

CHfiD'DjgR— PINK, n. {Bot.) A flower ; a species 
of Hianthus. Booth. 

CHEEK, n. [A, S. cem ; ceowaiif to chew ; Dut. 
kaak ; Sw. kek.'] 

1. The side of the face below the eye. 

2. pi. {Mech.) Those parts of "wrought ob- 
jects that are double and correspondent- 

Chuk hy jowl, an old expression, and not yet dis- 
used, signifying closeness, or face to face, or riglit 
over against. Beau. ^ FI. 

CHEEK'— BAND, n. A throat-latch. Booth. 

CH^K'-BONE, n. [A. S. ceaeban.^ The bone 
of the cheek. Psalm iii. 7. 

CHEEKED (chakt), a. Brought near the check. 

standing at some poor sutler’s tent, 

"W itli Ins pipe check ctl. Cotton. 

CHEEK'— t6 6th, 71. The hinder tooth. Joel i. 6. 

f CHEEP, V. n. To pule or chirp like a sparrow 
or a young bird. Cotgrave. 

CHEER, n. [Gr. J cheer ; Sp. ca- 

ra, the countenance ; Fr. ch^re, entertainment,] 

1. Air of the countenance. 

The children of Ismol might not behold info the face of 
Moses fbr the glory of his cheer. 2 Cor. lii. 7, IViclijJc's Ti'am. 

2. State or temper of the mind. 

Then wore they all of good cheer. Acts xxvii. 06. 

3. Cheerfulness; gayety; mirth. 

1 have not that alacrity of spirit, 

Nor cheer of mind, that I was wont to have. Shsak. 

4. Provisions served at a feast ; entertain- 
ment. “ Small great welcome.” Shak. 

Better cheer may you have, but not with better heart. Shak. 
^ 6. Shout oftriumph or of applause ; acclama- 
tion ; as, “ He was received with hearty cheers.** 


CHEER, V. a. [Gr. rejoice ; Fr. chet ir, 

to cherish.] [i. cheeked ; pp. cheeking, 
cheered.] 

1. To make joyful ; to gladden ; to exhilarate. 

Hark ! a glad voice the lonely desert cheers, Popt . 

2. To animate ; to incite ; to encourage ; to 
enliven ; to inspirit. 

He chccicd the dogs to follow her who fled. J>r>/c/er,. 

3. To comfort ; to console. 

So cheered he his fair spouse, and she was cheered. Jidton. 

4. To applaud ; as, “ The orator was cheered.** 

Syn. — See Animate. 

CHEER, V. 71. 1. To grow gay or cheerful. 

At sight of thee my gloomy soul cheers up. A. Phdips. 

2. To be in any temper of mind. 

llow eheer'bt thou, Jessica? Shak. 

CHEER'^R, 71. The peison or thing that cheers. 

p •— rk rtf ^ ’i" ''f 

Of !‘”i *1 .‘i ' I • . ■ g- . : I "i Thonif^oii. 

|j CHEER'f6l [chSr'ful, P. J. E.Ja. Sm. C. Wb . ; 
clier'lul, S. ; chSr’tul or cher'iul, TV. F. /i.], a. 

1. Having good spirits ; serenely joyful ; an- 
imated; as, “ A disposition.” 

2. Showing joy, animation, or liveliness. 

Cheerful looks moke every dish a foast. Massinger 

A merry heart maketh a cheerful countenance. Pi or xv. 

3. Causing gladness. “ Cheerful s^n.** Shak. 

jfi^“This word, hko fearful, has contracted an 

irregular pronunciation, that seems more exptessive 
of the turn of imnd it indicates than the long open e, 
which languishes on the car, and is not akm to the 
smartness and vivacity of the idea. We regret these 
irregularities, but they are not to he entirely pre- 
vented ; and, as they somotiiiiea arise from an effoit 
of the mmd to express the idea more forcibly, they 
Should not be too studiously avoided ; especially 
wbon custom has given them considerable currency , 
which I take to be the cose with the short pionuiicia- 
tion of the present word. Mr. Sheridan and some 
other orthoopists seem to adopt the latter pronuncia- 
tion, and W. Johnston, Dr. Kenrick, and Mr. Perry, 
the former , and as this is agreeable to the orthog- 
raphy, and, it may be added, to the etymology, 
(which indicates that state of mind which arises from 
being full of good cheer,) it ought, unless tlie other 
has an evident preference in custom, to be looked 
upon as the most accurate.” Walker, 

Syn. — Cheerful denotes an unruffled flow of good 
spirits. A cheerful person smiles ; one wJio is merry 
or mirthful laughs. Habitually cheerful', a cheerful 
countenance ; occasionally merry or Tnirtlifal ; an ani- 
mated expression; a huely or ^prig^htly manner a 
7oilling‘ mind j gay company ; gay color or attire. — 
See Gayety. 

II CHEER' f6l-LY, ad. In a cheerful manner ; 
willingly. 

II CHEER'f6l-N?SS, 71. The quality of being 
cheerful ; £»erene joyfulness. 

Cheer ftdncssls nlwa^’s *o bo - "-i-n j*- out 

of pam ; but mirth, to •> ..(lop. m . i, ■> 

dental. Steele. 

Syn. — Cheerfulness is a habit of the mind ; mirth 
and merriment are transient. Habitual cheerfulness ; 
occasional mirth or merriment ; sprightlincss of youth j 
animation in the manner of speaking. The conscien- 
tious performance of duty promotes cheerfulness j gay 
company and wine often promote viiirth. 

CHEER'1-LY, Cheerfully. Beau. ^ FI. 

CHEER'I-NESS, n. The state of being cheery ; 
cheerfulness. Bulwer. 

CftEER^lNG, j». a. Promoting cheerfulness ; mak- 
ing glad ; as, “ Cheering news.” 

CHEER'ING-LY> In a cheering manner. 

t CIlflER'lSH-NfiSS, n. State of cheerfulness, 
“ Duty . . , set off with cheerishness.** Milton. 

CHEER'LJPSS, a. Dejected; joyless ; sad- Spenser. 

CHEER'LY, a. Cheerful ; joyful. Ray. 

CIIEER'LY, Cheerfully. Shak. 

CHEER'— tJP, V. a. To make cheerful ; to enliven ; 
to chirrup. [Colloquial.] Dr. Cheyixe. 

CHEfeR'Y, a. 1. Gay ; sprightly ; cheerful, 
“ Chee^ visage.” Cotgrave. 

2. Having power to make gay or cheerful. 

Come, let us hie, and qualf a cheery bo'wl. Gay. 

CHSbsE, n. |X, casms\ Jt.cascioi Sp.queso,^ 
A, S. cyse ; Dut. kaas \ Ger. w . oems ; 

Gael. <5^ Ir. caise.) 

1. The curd of milk, separated from the whey, 


compressed into a solid mass, and dried for 
food. 

2. Any thing m the form of cheese ; as, “A 
cheese of ground apples.” 

CHEESE'— CAKE, ?i. A cake made of soft curds, 
sugar, and butter, Pnor, 

CHEEi^E'— FLY, 7i. A small black insect, bred in 
cheese. Ogilvie. 

CHEEt^E'L^lP, n. A bag in "which rennet for 
cheese is kept. Far 7 n. E 7 icy. 

CHEE§E'-MITE, n. An insect found in cheese. 

CHEESE'— MON-GjpR (cliez'iuurg-|er, 82), 7 i. A 
dealer in cheese. ’ B. Jonson. 

CHEEi^E'— pAr-JNG, «. Bind or paring of cheese. 
“A man made ... of a cheese-pan ng.** Shak, 

CHEE^^E'— PRESS, 7i. A press in which cheese or 
curds are pressed. Gay. 

CHEE§E'-REN-N5T, n. {Bot.) A wild yellow 
flower ; Gahu77% verum. P. Cyc. 

CHEESE'— VAT, n. A wooden case for pressing 
curds. Gkmcille. 

CIIEE^'Y, rt. Ha-vdng the nature of cheese. “A 
cheesy substance.” Arhutimot. 

CHEET, 7i. To chatter or chirrup. Tennyson. 

CHEE'TA, or CHEE'TAH, n. [East Indian.] 
{Zoul.) A species of leopard ; the huntiiig leop- 
ard; Fells juhaia. JBra7ide. 

CHEF-jy* (EUVRE (sha-d6vr')j«. ; pi. cjtefs-jd^ceu- 
VRE. [Fr.] A capital performance; a mas- 
terpiece. 

The Apollo Belvedere and the Transfiguration of Rafaello 
are chej'.-du. ui'i c of sculpture an d pain ting. Fan holt. 

CHE'G^IR, CHE'GRE, or CHE'GOE. See Chigre. 

j0HEI'LP-p6d, n. See Chilopod. 

eHFj-RA^r'TiruS,n. [Gr. the hand, and 
avOosj a flower.] {Bot^ A genus of plants ; the 
stock gillyflower ; the wallflower. P. Cyc. 

CHEi'RO-PED, 71. See Chiropod. 

CHEf-R OP ' TE-RA, n. pi. [Gr. the hand, and 
leripov, a wing.] [Zool.) An order of mammalia 
characterized by liaving the anteiior extremi- 
ties, and especially the hands, so modifled as 
to serve the office of w’ings. The common bat 
is of this order. Bra7ide. 

DHEi-ROP'Tljl-ROtJs, a. Belonging to the chei- 
roptera. Craig. 

€KET-Rg-TlfE'RI-tlM, n. [Gr. the hand, 
and Ottpiov, a beast.] {Pal.) An extinct animal, 
w’hose footprints, resembling those of a human 
hand, are found impressed on nevr red sand- 
stone. Pictet. 

CH^I-KO' A, 7^. A Chinese porcelain clay. Maunder. 

DUE 'LA, n. [Gr. a claw ; L. chcleJ] The 
first pair of torcipated extremities of the crab, 
lobster, and other crustaceans. Brande. 

DIISL'I-DON, n, [Gr. {A7iat.) The 

hollow at the flexure of the arm. Crahb. 

£!HfiL'l-PJpR, n. [L. chek, a claw, and fero, to 
bear.] {ZoM.) One of a genus of minute arach- 
nidans resembling a tailless scorpion.- 

Va7i Der Hoeveti. 

£!H®-LfF']gJR-Ot5’S, a. Furnished "with claws.Sanct?'^. 

jCHlSL'I-FORW, a. [L- chele, a claw, and foi'ma, 
form.] Having the form of a claw. S7nart. 

jCHjp-LO'N?, n. [Gr. a tortoise.] {Bot.) 

A genus of plants ; tortoise-flower ; — called 
also shellrflower, and snake-head. Farm. Ency. 

€1IE-Lb n. pi. [Gr. a tortoise.] 

{ZoJ.) Ah order of reptiles including the shell 
tortoise {Chelonia imbricata) and the edible 
turtle {Chelonia 7nidas). Van Der Hoeve7i. 

OHJgl-LO'Nl-AN, n. One of the Chelonia. Brande. 

t OHIe'LY (k6'l§), n. [Gr. xn^ \ L. chela, a claw.] 
The claw of a shell-fish. BrowTw. 

II jGHEM'fC (kSm'ik or kim'ik), ) 

jjoHEM'r-CAL (fcSm'o-kal or k1m'9-bftl), ) 
belonging* to a liquid ; It. Sp. chimico ; Fr. 
chiTnwue.'] 

1, Pertaining to chemistry ; as, “ Chetnical 
apparatus”; ** Chemical tinilys»js,** 
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2. Restilting from the laws which govern the 
elementary combinations of bodies ; as, Chem- 
ical changes.” 

II €HEM^1-CAL, n. {Med.) A medicine formed by 
the aid of chemistry. Dunqlison. 

II €HEM^1-CAL-LY, ad. In a chemical manner. 

(she-mez'), w. [Fr.] 1. A shift. 

’ 2. {Fort.) A wall lining a bastion or a ditch ; 
a lining or casing. Fleming ^ Tibbins. 

ChMM-I-SETTE \ n. [Fr.] A light under waist- 
coat.* Quin. 

Jj/GHEM'iST (kem'ist or klm'ist), Ji. A professor 
of, or one who is versed, in chemistry. 

t£JH5-MlS'Tl-CAL, a. Relating to chemistry; 
chemical. Burton. 

II £3HEM'IS.TRY (kem'is-tr? or kSm'js-tre), n. [Ar. 
himiay something hidden or secret ; Gr. » 

L. chemia ; Ger. chytnie ; It. chimica ; Sp. quim- 
tea; Fr. chimie. — Cleland derives the word 
from Celt, kheym^ fire.] “ Chemistry,” as de- 
fined by l>r. Blacky “ is the study of the effects 
of heat and mixture, with a view of discovering 
their general and subordinate laws, and of im- 
^oving the useful arts ; ” or, as defined by 
BrandCi it is that branch of natural knowl- 
edge which teaches us the properties of ele- 
mentary substances, and of their mutual com- 
binations ; it inquires into the laws which ef- 
fect, and into the powers which preside over, 
their union ; it examines the proportions in 
which they combine, and the modes of sepa- 
rating them when combined, and endeavors 
to apply such knowledge to the explication of 
natural phenomena, and to useful purposes in 
the arts of life.*’ 

Organic chemistry^ that branch of chemistry which 
treats of vegetable and animal substances. — Inor- 
gentc rhcmi'ttnj. that biaiicli of chemistry which treats 
of luorgjinic siLb*^taiiccs. 

This word was formerly written ehyndstry^ but 
the present established ortliography is chemistry. But 
although, in this word and its derivatives, y is changed 
to e, yot the pronunciation for the most part, in dic- 
tionaries. remains unchanged. We, however, now 
commonly hear the words pronounced, according to 
their present orthography, £liSm'is-try, ghSm^jst, &c. 

CHfidUE (chSk), n. An order or draft for money 
on a bank or a banker.— See Check. Sullivan. 

CHfia'U^lR (chSk'^r), v. & n. See Checker. 

OHfiCl'UJglH (chSk'^r), n. [Abbreviation of ex- 
chequer.'} A treasury. Brotone. 

(chSk'fr), n. A sort of stonework to 
which the mode of joining gives the appearance 
of being checkerecL. — See Checker. 

CHfid^UgR— BfiR'RY, n. A little creeping plant : 
—also its small red berry. Btgeloto. 

CIlfia'USR-ROLL (chSk'gr-rol), n. See Check- 
roll. 

CH:6a'UJB:R§,w.i9?. See Checkers, and Drauoiits. 

CHfea'U®R-~WORK, n. See Checker-work. 

CHfia'UEY (chSk'e), a. {Ber.) Noting a field 
divided iJy transverse lines into equal squares 
or parts ; — written also cheeky. Craig. 

CIl^l-autN' (che-k«n'), n. See Zechin. 

^nfilR'lP, n. A high priest among the Mahom- 
etans ; — written also sh eHf and scherif. Craig. 

CIlJfcR'JSH, V. a. [Fr. cherir*, cher^ dear,] [f. 
cherished ; pp. OHERISHINO, OHERISHED.] 
To treat tenderly or with encouragqynent ; to 
nurse ; to nurture ; to support ; to foster ; to 
shelter. 

Ho man ever yet hated his own desh, bnt nourishoth and 
chcrisheth it. JEphes. v. 20, 

Syn-— See Nourish. 

CIlfeR^lSHED (chSr'isht),;?. a. Nursed ; comforted ; 
fostered ; supported ; as, “ A cherished child.” 

n. One who cherishes. Wotton. 

CH&R^ISH-Ing, n. Support ; encouragement. 

Ihy cheriihinyf thy honoritig, and thy love. MiUen. 

CU©R'|SH-Ing, p. a. Nursing; comforting; 
helping. 

CH£r' ISH-Ing-LY, ad. In a cherishing manner. 


t CHER'ISH-MENT, n. Encouragement. Spenser. 

CH^:-r66t', n. A sort of cigar. Malcom. 

CHER'RIS, «. An intoxicating drug, prepared 
fi-om hemp. Boag. 

CHER'RV, n. [Gr. Kepasos, the cherry-tree ; L. j 
cerasus ; Ger hirsche ; It. ciHegia ; Sp. cereza ; i 
Fr. cerise.] {Bot.) The name of several species j 
of plants of the genus Frunus : — the stone 
fruit of these plants. Loudon. 

CHfiR'RY, a. Relating to, or colored like, a 
cherry.* “ A cherry lip.” Shak. \ 

criER'RY-BAY, n. The laurel. — See Laurel. 

CHER'RY-BRAN'Dy, n. Brandy in which cher- 
ries have been steeped. Ash. 

CHER'RY-CHEEKED (-cliekt), a. Having ruddy 
cheeks*. Faiiskaw. 

CIIER'RY— LAu'R^lLjJt. An evergreen shrub ; Ce- 
rasiis iaui'o-cerasus. Fann. JLney, 

CHER'RY— PEP'P^R, n. A species of Capsiettm, 
which bears a small cherry-shaped fruit. Craig. 

CHfiR'RY-PlT, n. A child’s play, in which cher- 
ry-stones are thro^vn into a small hole. Shak. 

CHER’RY-RC’M, n. Bum in which cherries have 
been steeped. Brown. 

CHJSr'RY— STONE, n. Stone, or seed, of a cherry. 


I cnE*f'l-BLE (chS^'e-bl), n. [Fr. chasztble.'] A 

I Roui .111 Catholic priest’s vestment without 
sleeves ; chasuble. — See Chasuble. Bale. 

CIlfiS'LlP, n. A small vermin. Skmner. 

CHESS, n. [Fr, echecs. — See Check.] 

1. A scientific game, played on a board con- 

sisting of 64 squares, with 32 pieces of various 
forms, denominations, and powrers. Each party 
to the game has eight principal pieces, viz. : a 
kmoj a quee7if tw’o kjiights, two bishops^ and two 
rooA’s or castles ; and, besides, eight pawns or 
foot-soldiers. Maunder. 

2. A kind of grass, resembling oats, which 
grows among w^heat ; the Broiyius secalinus. 
[New England.] 

CIIESS'-Ap-PLE, n. A species of wild-service. 

CHESS'—BOARD, n. A board on w’hich chess is 
played. 

CIIES'SJ^L, «. A mould or vat in which cheese 
is formed. Farm. Ency. 

CHESS'MAN, n. A piece used in chess. 

CHES'SOM, n. A kind of earth or mould. Bacon. 

OHfiSS'-PLAY-^lR, n. One who plays chess. 

OHESS'-TREE§, n. pi. {Naut.) Tw'O pieces of 
wood, bolted perpendicularly, one on each side 
of a ship, for securing the clews of the main- 
sail. Mar, Diet. 

CHfiST, n. [Gr. Klcrrj ; L. cista.^A. S. cestf or 
cyst ; Dut. kist ; Ger. <§• Dan. kiste ; Sw. Idsta ; 
Gael., Ir., ^ Arm. ciste.} 

1. A large, wooden box ; a piece of furniture 
for holding clothes, tools, &c. ; as, “ A sailor’s 
chest ” ; ** A caipenter’s chest.** 

2. {Coin.) The quantity contained in a chest; 
as, A chest of tea.” 

3. The trunk of the human body, from the 
shoulders to the belly ; the breast ; the thorax. 

He desci ibes another by the largeness of his cheht. Pope. 

A chest of drawers, a case with movable boxes or 
draw'ers. 

A bed by night, a cheat of drawers by day. Goldsmith. 

CIIIjsT, V. a. 1. To reposit in a chest ; to hoard. 

2. To place in a coifin. [ii.] Terry. 

CHfiST'jglD, a. Having a chest ; — used in com- 
position; as, “ Broad-cAe^/ct^.” 

CHfiST’-FGiyND-JglR, n. Same as Chest-pound- 
erino. F'arm. Ency. 

CHfiST’~P(>dND-^:R-lNG, w. {Farriery.) A kind 
of rheumatic disease afiecting the chest and 
fore-legs of a hor.se. Youatt. 

CHflST'NliT (chSs'ngt), n. [L. castanea ; It. cas- 
tagna; Sp. castana) Fr. cMtaigne\ Ger. Kas- 
tanie.} The fruit of the chestnut-tree. 

CHfeST'NUT (chSs'nyt), a. Having the color of 
the chcs*tnut ; light brown. Dampier. 

CIlfiST'NVT-TREE (ch«s'nut-tr0), n. A well- 
know-n tree, which produces chestnuts, and is 
valued for its timber ; Castanea vesca. Loudon. 

CIlfis'TON, «. A species of plum. Johnson. 

CHE'tAh, n. {ZorX.) The hunting leopard of 
India ; Felisjubata. Jirande. 

CHjfeT'TlK, n. 1. The upas-tree of Java. Ogilvie. 

2. The poison obtained from the upas-tree j 
strychnia. Ogilvie. 

cnfeT'W^RT, n. A Russian corn-measure, equal 
to nearly six Winchester bushels. McCulloch. 

(shSvVsiic), ». [OldFr.] An 
expedition with cavalry. Chaucer. 

fOHE'VAGB, n. [Fr.] A sort of poll-tax.— 
See Chiepaob. Todd. 

gilEr-AV, n. ; pi. chjbkaux (shSv-a'). [Fr.] A 
horse : — cavalry. Boyer. 

QHp.V-AlJ-DE-FRl^E\n.\v\. 
CirEVAltX-DB-FItlSF. (shavV 

dg-fr5'//)> (commonly used in 
the plural.) [Fr. Friesland 
horse. So named from having been first used 
at the siege of Friesland, in 1658, against the 
enemy’s cavalry. Sullivan.} (JFV^r^.) A piece 
of timber traversed with spikes, used in deiend- 
itig a passage, or making a retrenchment to 
stop cavalry. Campbell. 


CHER'RY-TREE, n. 
Primus cerasus. 


A tree bearing cherries ; 

Miller. 


CHER'RY—WINE, n. Wine made of cherries. Ask. 

/GH^R'SO-NESE (kdr^so-nSs), n. [Gr. ;(;fpad*/»70'oj ; 
p^fperof, land, ana vhso's, an island ; L. chersone- 
sus \ Fr. Chersonese.} A peninsula. 

From India and the golden Chersoiwue. Milton. 

CH£RT, n. {Min.) A sub-species of rhomboidal 
quartz; — called also rock-flint, petrosilex, and 
hornstone. Buchanan. 

CHER'TY, a. Like chert ; flinty. Pennant. 

CHjBR'VBj w- [Heb. L. cherub \ It. che- 

rubim ; Sp. <Sp Fr. chenMn.} pi. cHfiE'yB^ and 
CHfiR'u-BfM or cHfeR'n-BiM§. A cclcstial spirit or 
angel, which, in the celestial hierarchy, is placed 
next in order to the seraphim. Exod. xxvi. 1 . 

Thou ritU't between the cln lA. hr'ghr. Miltoiu 

The root ol the e’uuuber 

■With golden chit ubnn'* ib lii tieil. Shal. 

Some of the rabbins tell us that the ehenibims are a sot of 
angels who know most, and the scraphims a set of angels who 
love most Addison. 

“ We are authorized,” says Dr, Campbell, 
“ both by use and by analogy, to say either cherubs 
and seraphs, according to the English idiom, or cher- 
nbm and seraphim, according to the Oriental. The 
former suits better the familiar, the latter the solemn, 
style. — As the words cherubim and seraphim are plu- 
ral, the terms ehcrubims and .-r'.ipJ I’rs. a- « \.)i. --sing 
tJie plural, are quite impioper.” /*; »». i*:’ lt,i, \ 
Walker remarks that v. lio li'iiiiu-rrunl no 

language but their own are apt to commit an unpar- 
donable fault with critics by mistaking this w'ord 
[cherubim] for a singular, and writing the plural 
cherubims.^^ Yet this is the form of the plural [cher- 
ubims and seraphims} uniformly used in the common 
version of the Bible, in which cherubims occurs twen- 
ty-three times, and seraphims twice; and the same 
form is also used by good authors, 

cn^-Ri&'BlC, > a. Angelical ; relating to 

cn^-RU'Bl-CAL, ) cherubs. ** Chcrvd^ic songs.” 
“ Cherubic watch.” Milton. 

CHi^R'y-BlM, 91. The Hebrew plural of cherub. 

OHfiR-V-BlM'lC^a. Relating to cherubim, j&c. Jfiev. 

CH£r'TT-bIn, a. Angelical ; cherubic, [r.] Shak. 

CH£r^U-B!n, n. A cherub, [r.] Dryden. 

CHfiR'lTP, V, n. [Probably corrupted from chirp.} 
To chirp ; to use a cheerful voice. Spenser. 

OH^R'yP, V. a. To quicken ; to enliven or en- 
courage ; to cheer up ; to chirrup. 

• He chervps brisk Iris ear-orecting steed- Cowper. 

CHiSR^yp, n. An act of quickening ; encourage- 
ment, Cowper. 

CHER'VIL, n. [Gr, to re- 

joice, and (jibhhov, a leaf ; L. chterophyllum ; Fr. 
cerfeuil ; A. S. cerfille.} A culinary vegetable, 
used as a salad ; cow-weed ; — sometimes used 
medicinally. Ixmdon. 
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^II^JV-AL'-GlAsSj ?i. A large s\\’ing-glass.jS>?«ari. 

rrM'V- ‘‘-LrnR' (shev-^-Ier'), «. [^Fr.,from c?ieral, 
. . ^ ^ » Caballero. 1 A knight ; a cavalier ; 

a ga iuint, strong man. Hhak. 

CIIEV'^lX, ». [Fr. eJievesne^ A river fish ; the 
chub. Browne^ 

CIIEV'^R-IL, ;i. [Fr. chetreaii^ a kid.] Leather 
made* from the skin of the kid. Skak. 


CHEV'Jg:R-iL, a. Pliable, as kid-leather, 
soft cheveril conscience.” 


“ Your 
Bliak. 


t CHEV'^;r-1L-Ize, r. a, 
kid-leather. 


To make as pliable as 
Moiaitagiu 


QHE-VESTllE, or CHE^VETRE^ (she-vestr or 
she-vatr), n. [Fr.] {Sure/.) A bandage applied 
round the head, in cases of fracture or luxation 
of the lower jaw. Dunglison, 

CUE VET (she-vaO, n. [Fr.] (Arc7i.) The apsis, 
or eastern end of a church, behind the high altar, 
when of a semicircular or polygonal form. IVeale* 

gUE-ViLLE'f w. [Fr.] The bridge of an 

instrument. Crabb. 

t^HfiV'l-^ANCE (shev'e-zans), n. [Fr. cJievis- 
sance ; checir^ to compass ; chef^ head.] 

1. Enterprise ; achievement. Spenser, 

2. {Laio.) The act of bargaining: — a bar- 
gain ; a contract. Burrill. 

gUEV-RETTE^t n. [Fr.] {Mil.) V 
An engine for raising^ guns or 
mortars into their cairiages. 

Brande, 

gffEV'ROJSr (shSv'ron), n. [Fr.] 

1. {her,} A representation 
of two rafters of a house meet- 
ing at the top. 

2. {Arch,) A sort of zigzag 

work or ornament. Weale, 

3. {Mil,) A mark on the 

sleeve of the coat of a non-com- 
missioned officer. Campbell, 

^HfiV'RONED (sliSv'rond), a. Ornamented with 
figures 'like chevrons. ** Their bases chevroned 
all over with lace.” B, Jonson, 



n, .{Ber,) 
chevron ; half a chevron. 


A diminutive of a 
Johnson, 


CHEW (chd) [ch6, P. J, F, Ja, K, Sm , ; chd or 
chSLw, S. TF.J, V, a, [A, S. ceowan ; Dut. kaati- 
wen ; Ger. kauen.'\ [f. chewed ; pp, chew- 
ing, CHEWED.] 

1. To crush with the teeth ; to masticate, 

Clieioing tho food of sweet and bitter ibney. Sheik. 

2. To meditate ; to ruminate. Prior, 

“ The pronunciation cham is grown vulgar.” 
Walker. 

CHEW (chd), V, n. To ruminate. 

Till then, my noble friend, chew upon this. Shak. 

CHEW (did), n. That which is chewed ; a cud ; 
as, A of tobacco.” [Vulgar.] Todd, 

t CHEW'ET, 71, Minced meat or mince-pie. Florio, 

CHBW'ING (chd'jng), n, [A. S. ceowung,'] Mas- 
tication ; as, “ This meat needs much chewing." 

CHEW'JNG (chd^ing), p. a. Grinding with the 
teeth : — ruminating. 

CHEW'JNG— bAll, n. {Farriery,) A medicinal 
ball for a horse. Far^n. Ency. 

CHE'WJNK, n. The ground robin. Bartlett, 

CUl'jSf n, {Bot,) A beautiful Mexican plant ; 
lime-leaved sage. Velasgue;s. 

CHIjAN, a. Relating to Chios, an island of Asi- 
atic Greece. Brande. 

'RQ^gs^Qt 'RO, or eJErt-d'Rd-SC& 'Rd,n. 
[It., clare-obscure.) The art of combining light 
and shade in painting. jP. Cyc, 

BHJ-As'TQ-LItb, n. [Gr. marked with 

a cross, decussated, and Wog, a stone.] {Min.) 
A crystellized mineral ; a variety of made ; an- 
dalusite. Its crystals generally present a tas- 
selated appearance, as if formed by the union 
of four separate crystal^, Darue, 

CHIb^BAL, n, [A. S. cipai Fr. dhtmU,) A small 
kind of onion ; oibol. Beau, ^ FI. 


Cffl-SOU^CE' {chf-hdk'),7t. [Turk.] A Turkish 
smoking pipe; —written also chibouk, 

Re&igucd htb gem-adorued chiuou lue. Btji on 

CHI^CA, 71, [Sp.] 1. A fermented liqu^.r, used 

in Peru, and made of Indian corn. Qti. Jtei . 

2. A red coloring substance, used by some 
Indians to stain their skins. It is exti acted 
from a species of Bignoiiia, Bra7ide. 

9HI-CAYE' (she-kan^), n. [A. S. sicica7ij to de- 
ceive ; Fr. chicane.'} A shift, turn, or trick, 
especially in law proceedings ; sophistry ; chi- 
canery. 

His attorneys have hardly one trick left, they are at an end 
of all their cJucaue, Jirijuthuot. 

9 HI-CAXE', u. 71. To prolong a contest by tricks. 
“I will not quibble and chica7ie about the mo- 
tives.” Chesttrjield. 

pHl-CAN'JpR, M. [Old Fr. sica}ieury a pettifogger.] 
A petty sophister ; a caviller. Locke. 

9HI-CAN'J5R-Y, n. [Fr. chicanerie.} Mean acts 
of wrangling; trickery; sophistry. “The chi^ 
caner'y and futility of the practice.” Arhuth7X0t, 

CHIC'CO-RY, n. J[Gr. Kiy^ia ; L. cichoHum\ It. 
cicora ; Sp. achicoria\ Fr. chicoreei Gex.cicho- 
rie.} {Bot.) A perennial plant cultivated for 
food both for men and cattle, and, particularly 
in Belgium, France, and Germany, for the pur- 
pose of preparing from the root a powder which 
is used as a substitute for coffee ; Cichoriwn 
Intybusi — called also succory. P. Cyc, 

CHiCII, n . ; pi. chIch'e?. [L. eieer ; Old Fr. chi- 
ches,} A dwarf pea ; chickpea. B. Googe. 

CHIch'LIXG, n. A vetch or pea, used in Ger- 
many for food, but infeiior to other kinds ; 
Latfiyx'us sativus. Ogilvie. 

CHIck, n. [See Chicken.] 1. The young of a 
bird ; a chicken. 

For when tho shell Is broke, out comes a chick. Davies. 

2, A term of endearment. 


My Ariel, chtek. 
This is thy charge. 


Shak. 


CHlCK, V. n. To sprout as seed; to vegetate. 
[Local.] Todd. 

n. See CHEauEHBEHHY. 

CHICK' A-BlD-DY, n, A childish name for a 
chicken. * Bartlett, 

CHiCK'A-DEE, 7%, {07'nith,) A species of tit- 
mouse*, found only in North America, as far 
north as Hudson’s Bay, and appearing most 
lively in the coldest weather ; black-capped tit- 
mouse ; Parus ati'icapillm ; — allied to the marsh 
titmouse of Europe {Par'us palust7'is), AttduFon, 

CHiCK'A-REE, «, The red squirrel. Audubon. 

CHIcK'EN, n, [A. S. deeny But. Heken.} 

1. Tho young of a bird, particularly of a hen. 

2, A term for a young person. “ Stella is no 

chicke7%." Swift. 

CHICK'EN-HEART-|JD, a. Cowardly ; timorous. 

CHiCK'JpN—PoX, n {Med.) A mild eruptive dis- 
ease ; a species of Varicella. Dunglison, 

CHICK'LIXG, 71, [Eng. chick., and A. S. affix ling^ 
denoting state or condition.] A small chicken. 

CHiCK'LTNG-VfiTCH, n, (Bot.) An inferior kind 
of vetch or pea ; the everlasting pea ; chichling; 
Lathyrus sativus. — See Chichling. C7'cm. 

CHiCK'PEA, n. [See CiriciT.] {Bot.) A plant 
cultivated in the south of France for the same 
purposes as vetches in England; a kind of de- 
generate pea ; deer arietinum. Miller, 

CHlCK'WEED, n. {Bot^ The popular name of a 
variety of small annual plants or weeds of the 
genera CerasHum findAi^lsine : — a name espe- 
cially applied to Stellaria media. Gray, 

CHiDE, «. a, [A. S. cidan.} p. chid (f chode) ; 
pp, CHIDING, CHIDDEN, CHID.] To reprove se- 
verely ; to censure ; to rebuke ; to reprimand ; 
to blame. 

Ch^ him for his faults, aud do It reverently. Shak. 

Scylla wept, 

And ehiS her barking waves into attention. AluUm. 

OHlDB, t>. n. 1. To find fault ; to clamor ; to scold. 

And they did chMe with him sharply. JMg, vIU. 1. 

2. To make a noise. 

As doth a rook against the chiding flood. &idk. 


Bp. Ptreu, 


CHIDE, a. Murmur; gentle noise. * The ch,J^ 

, o.* [iLj ThomstOn. 

, CIIID'^R, «, One who chides. Abp. Ci'axiTner 
t C'HID'Ek-^iSS, 71. She who chides. Chaucer, 
j CBID'jXG, n. 1. Rebuke; scolding. 

Well thou kuow’st what c’-nc’ ch'd nn<i 
Oft I ’ve from ni;j laotliti boi:.c. 

2. Noise ; clamor. 

^ , They bayed the boar 

yr.*', c. .ta, ik •. L. . 11 bear 

Shale. 

CHID'IXG, p, a. Repro-iung; rebuking; scolding. 

CHiD'iXG-LY, ad. After the manner of chiding. 

CHIEF (chef), a. [Gr. Kstpah;, the head; "L.caputy 
the head ; It. capo ; Si^.Jefe ; Fr. chef] 

1. Highest in office, rank or authority ; moat 
eminent; as, “ A justice.” 

2. Principal; most*important ; main. 

A good view ot the apostle’s main purpose in writing the 
epistle and the chi^ blanches oi his dncuurse. Locke, 

Syn. — Chief, capital, or pjinetpal town or city. 
The chief ox principal town is the largest town, and it 
may or may not be the seat of government. The cap- 
ital town is the seat of government, whether it is the 
largest or not. — Chief person ; highest station j prin- 
cipal or •main object. — See Primary. 

CHIEF (chef), 7i. 1. A military commander; a 
chieftain. 

After or before were never known 

Such chugs, as each an army seemed alone. Dryden, 

2. The principal person ; a leader ; a head. 

And the chief of the house of the father of the families of 

the Kohathites shall be Ehzaphan. JS'wnb. iii. 30. 

3. {Her.) The uiiper part of ’ 

an escutcheon. Peackam. 

In chief, highest in authority j para- 
mount, — int-uch compounds as com- 
mtindtiX -in-chief. — (Law.) In capite, or 
by personal service ; as, “ Lands liold- 
en 7» 


I shall be proud to hold my dependence 
on you i» chig'. Drydau 

Byn . — Chief implies the highest rank in either 
civil or military affairs : chieftain and commander, in 
military’ matteis. An Indian chief \ a military citief 
or chieftain ; the commander of an army ; commander- 
in-chief of a great army ; the leader of a party or fac- 
tion, or in an enterprise j the head of a tribe or a fam- 
ily ; the head of a profession. 


CHIEF (cliSf), ad. Chiefly, [r.] 


Thomson. 


t CHIEF' A^E, or CHEV'Ag^E, n. [OldFr. chevagCy 
poll-money paid by a tenant ; ch^, head.] A 
tribute by tho head. Charrihers. 

CHIEP'-BAR-ON, 7i. The president of the Court 
of Exchequer. Clax'ke. 

t CIIIEF'DOM, n. Sovereignty. Speiiser 

CHIEF'IISS, n. A female chief among the In- 
dians. Cai'rer. 

CHIEF'-j£rS-TlCB, n. The principal judge of a 
court. Southey, 

CIIIEF'-JCs'TICE-SHIp, n. The office of chief- 
justice. ^ Qu. Bev, 

CHIEF'L^ISS, a. Wanting a leader ; weak. *^Chief- 
less armies.” Pope, 

CHIEF'LY, ad, 1. Principally ; eminently ; main- 
ly ; above all. 

And G 

J.' i ■! ip I ' T I ,11.1* Milton. 

2. For the most part ; mostly. 

"Where the estates of the dissenters chiefiy lay. Swift, 

fCHTEF'RI? (chef're), n, A small feudal rent. 
“ Any more than a small chiefrie." Swift, 

CHIEF'SHIp, n. The office or station of a chief. 
“ Chief ship of Bucca,” But'ke. 

CHIEF'TAIN (chsf'tjn), n, [Old Fr, chefetain. 
— See Chief,] A leader of a clan or of troops ; 
a military commander ; a chief, Spense?'* 

Syn . — See Chief. 

CHIEF'TAJN-CY, n. The office or station of chief-, 
tain. * GeTit. Mag. 

CHIEP'TAIN-JfeSS, n. A female chieftain. 

Miss Sedgwick, 

CHIEF'TAIN-RY, n. The state of a chieftain; 
headship ; chiettainship. [r.] Johnson, 
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CHifiF'TAIN-SHtP, n. The state of a chieftain ; ; 
headship. tSmoUett, 

fCIIIEV'ANCE, 71. [Pr. cheiissance, a bargain.] 
Traffic in which money is extorted as discount. 
** Unlawful ckieiatices.” Bacon. 

CHIEVE, or CHEVE, V. n. [Pr. chevir.'] To turn 
out ; to come to a conclusion ; to succeed. 
“ Evil mote he cheve.^^ Chaucer. **It ckieves 
nought with him/* [Obs., or local.] Bai/. 

<;iHIF-FOJ^-J\rrBR^ (sUlf-fon-Gr'), n. [Fr.l One 
who picks up rags ; a lag-picker. Oh. Oh. 

f^HIF~FOJ^~JsrT~ERE‘ (shif-fon-ne-dr'), 7i. [Fr.] 

A movable piece of furnitiiie serving as a clos- 
et ; a work-table. W. Ency. 

CHIG'RE (chig'ger), n. [Fr. eJaque ; Sp. 

{Ent.) A small, troublesome insect, of the flea 
kind, w*hich lodges between the skin and the 
flesh; Fulex pehetram — w'ritten also cheger^ 
chegre^ chegoe^ chigoe^ cUgua^ cJiigger^ and jig- 
ger. ya>7i Der Hoeve7i. 

CHI-KA'RA, n. [Tlind.] A species of four-horned | 
antelope’ found in India ; the Antilope quad7'i- 
comis of Blainville. Vayi Der Moeven. 

CHIL'BLAIN, n, A sore or inflammation in th^ 
feet, hands, &c., caused by cold or frost. 

CHIL'BLAIN, V. a. To render sore by frost. Cooh. 

CHILD, 71. ; pi, cHlL'DRjpN. [A. S. did ; Ger. 4f 
Dut. kind,\ 

1. A very young person of either sex ; an infant. 

The child is father of the man. WoreUworth. 

Then spare the rod, and spoil the child. S. Butler. 

2. A son or daughter of any age ; offspring ; 
progeny; issue. 

Hear, ye children^ the instruction of a father. Prov. v. 1. 

3. One allied to another in piinciples or in 
practices. “ Thou child of the devil.”-dctf5 xiii. 10. 

4. pL Descendants. ** O ye childf'cn of Ja- 
cob.’^ Ps. cv. 6. In the language of the Bible 
often used for persons in general, or the whole 
human race ; as, “ The children of men.” 

To le mtk child, to be pregnant, 

Syn. — fleo Offspring. 

t CHILD, V. n. To produce fruits or flowers. 
“The childmg autumn.” Shah. 

t oriiLD, V. a. To bring forth, as a child. Spenso7\ 

CJ1ILD*BEAr-ING, n. The act of bearing chil- 
dren ; childbirth. %hlto7i. 

CHiLD'Bj^D, n. The state of a woman in labor ; 
travail ; parturition. A7'huthnQt. 

Childbed fever, puerperal fovor. 

CHILD'BIRTH, «. The act of bringing forth a 
child; parturition; travail. Taylor. 

CHfLDE, or CHILDE [child, n. A noble 

youth ; the son of a nobleman ; — formerly pre- 
fixed as a cognomen to the family name by the 
eldest son. “ Childe Harold.** Byro7%. 

** Childe, pronounced child, is contrary to all 
analogy; and the modem way of pronouncing it 
seems to have been detenuinod solely by the indistinct 
notion that some difference ought to bo made between 
it and Philological Museum, Cambridge, Eng. 

fOHILD'^lD (child'^d), a. Furnished wdth a 
child. “ He chiided, as I fathered.** Shah. 

crI^L'D^lR-MAS~DAy^w. [A. S. cildainfcsse dtpy, 
Eng. child, 7nase, and day."] The 28th of iJe- 
comber, called also hmooents^ day, from the 
slaying of the children by Herod. Cai'ew. 

OHTLD'HOOD (-hfld), [A. S. cildhad.'] The 
state of a child ; infancy ; minority ; the time 
from birth to puberty; — sometimes restricted 
to the age between infancy and puberty. 

The childhood shows the man 
As morning shows the day: be fhmous then 
By wisdom. Jffitton. 

Ah, happy hills I ah, pleasing ahadel 
Ah, nchls Iwlovpd in vain! 

"Where once my cureless childhood strayed, 

A stranger yet to pain. Or ay. 

CHXLD'ING, a. Bearing children. “ Childmg 
mother.** Southey. 

yillLD'lSH, a. [A. S. cildisc.'] Becoming chil- 
dren only ; puerile ; trifling. “ Childish fear/* 
Spenser. “ Childish play.** MiUon. 

When I became a man, 1 put away childish things. 

1 Cor. xiii. 11. 
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CHILD'ISH-LY, Ct. In a childish manner. 

tClliLD-]SH-MlND'BD-NfiSS, 7i. Triflingness. 
“ I have . . . some chi/dish-mindedness.” Bacoii. 

CHILD'ISH-NESS, n. The quality of being child- 
ish. The actions of Locke. 

La&t scene of all, 

T’ : ‘ ’ '1- f 

' I'll -I," Shak. 

CHILD-KILL'ING, w. Infanticide. F. Cyc. 

CHILD' L5SS, a. Having no child or offspring. 

CIliLD'L^SS-NESS, n. The state of being child- 
less. E. Eierett. 

CHILD'lIKE, a. Becoming or beseeming a child ; 
docile. “ Childlike obedience.** Hooker. 

CHILD'LIKE-NESS, n. Childlike disposition or 
conduct. Bunson. 

t CHILD 'LY, a. Like a child. Lydgate. 

t CHILD'JMESS, 71. Childish playfulness ; child- 
ishness. Shak. 

CHiL'DR^N, n. pi. of child. See CniLl). 

The bporti, ofchildten satisfy the chdd. Goldsmith. 

t CHIL'DE 5N-LESS, d5. Without childien ; child- 
less. If the one be rich emdehildrenless.*' Di'ant. 

CHI-LE.^E', 1 (Geog.) Eclating to Chili or 

CHiL't-AN, ) Chile. F. Cyc. 

CHJ-LESE', 77. shig. & pi. A native or nathes of 
Chili. F. Cyc. 

£3HIL'1-AD (kil'c-ad]), n. [Gr. a 

thousand; L ehilias, chiliadis.l A thousand 
consecutive numbers ; thus, fiom 1 to 1000 forms 
the 1st chiliad , from 1001 to 2000, the 2d, <S:c. 

T’ c *’Vr ^ ''f “ori-'T"' chiliads 

of . ■ 1 K. ' B> (tilde. 

jCIITl'I-A-GON, 71. [Gr. x'Aidf, a thousand, and 
ytovLi, an angle,] A plane figure of a thousand 
sides and angles. Fi'ancis. 

CIll L-I-A-HE'DRON, n . ; pl. jCinL-i-A-iic'nR^. [Gr. 

thousand, and Upn, a seat, a base.] A 
figure of a thousand sides. Locke. 

CnlL'l-ARCH (kIlVdrk), «. [O’, y/". / 's-: 
hdi, a thousand, and ftpx^> ^ 
c/it^s.] A commander of a thousand men. Coles. 

jCHIl'I-ARjCH-Y, 71. A body consisting of a thou- 
sand men. * Ileyiry More. 

jCIIIL'I-A^M, 71. [Gr. (Ecnl.) The 

millennium, or period of a thousand years, dur- 
ing which it is supposed Christ is to reign at 
his second coming. Boag. 

jCHIL'I-AST, n. [Gr. ^tLaorai; pi. a thou- 

sand.] {EccL) A believer in the second coming 
of Christ to reign a thousand years ; a millena- 
rian. * Fagitt. 

jCII!L-1-AsT'|C, a. Eclating to the millcrninm ; 
millcuurian. Ec. Hrv. 

jCHIl-i-fAo'TIVE, a. See Chvlipactite. . 

ChIll, a. 1. Giving the sensation of cold ; cold. 
“ Vapors c/«7^/* Milton. 

2. Sr^fpring with cold. “ veins.** Boioe. 

3. ( r d >11 !■ .‘’lui; , unaftectionato. Joh77Son. 

4s. Dispirited; depressed; disheai toned. 

CHILL, 7t. J^A. S. eele, eyl, cyle ; Frs. hyeld, cold ; 
Dut. hilligf^ Chilliness ; cold. Derha7n. 

CHIll, V. a. [A. S. celan, to chill.] [f. chilled ; 

pp. CHILLING, CHILLED.] 

1. To make chilly or cold. 

Age has not yet 

So shrunk my sinews, or so chilled mv veins. Drnden. 

But winter, lingering, chills the lap of Alay. Goldmith. 

2. To depress ; to deject ; to discoui’age. 

Every thought on God chills the gaycty of his spirits. Jtogrrs. 

Syn.— See Numb. 

CHIll, u. n. To shiver, [h.] Book of Homilies. 

OHTl'LI, n. [Sp. ckik^ American red pepper ; 
Capsicum annuum. — See CniLLY. Boag. 

ciiTL'Li-Nflss, 77. A sensation of cold; moderate 
coldness. “A chilliness, or shivering, affects 
the body.** Arouthnot, 

CIllH/lNG, a. Making chill; cold; as, “ A 
chillmg wind/* 

OHlLL'fNG-LY, In a chilling manner. Ctmg. 
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CHIll'N^ISS, n. Coldness ; chilliness. Bacon. 

CHIL'LY, 71. The pod or fruit of the capsicum ; 
Guinea pepper. McCulloch. 

CHIL'LY, a. Some-what cold ; cool, sl as to cause 
shivering ; as, “ Chilly air.’* 

CHIL'LY, ad. Coldly ; with coldness. Shericood. 

jCIII-LO'MA, n. [Gr. a lip.] (Zo 7.) The 

upper lip or muzzle of a quadruped, when tu- 
mid and continued uninterruptedly from the 
nostril, as in the camel. B)*mide, 

CHI-LO'NJ-AN, ) Eclating to Chile, one of 

CHT-LON'lC, ) the seven sages of Greece: — 
brief ; concise, S7nart, 

eHJ-LOP'g-DJi, 71. pi. [Gr. a lip ; woiioff, 

a foot.] {Zoul.) An order of centipeds, in whicn 
the lower lip is formed by a pair of feet. Braiide. 

CHIl'Q-POD, n. One of the Chihpoda. Braiide. 

CHIL'T^RN-H0N'DRJS;D§, pi. [A. S. Citter7% ; 
ceald, cold, and ern, a place.] A hilly district 
in England ; a tract extending over a poition 
of Buckingham and Oxford, shires, w‘hich for- 
merly abounded in banditti. 

jgSf The steward of these hundreds was an officer 
appointed by the crown to keep tlio peace there. The 
duties have long since ceased, but the office is still re- 
tained to seive a particulai purpose. No member o< 
the House of Commons can rebign liis seat, but any 
mombei wisliing to letiie may accomplish ais object 
by accepting the stewardship of the C/uUeni-irundreds, 
which, being held as a place ot honor and profit under 
the crown, nccessarih' vacates his seat. Brands. 

CHIMB (chim), n. [Fr. cUne, the top.] The end 
or prominent part of the staves, beyond the 
head of a hogshead, barrel, tub, &c. ; — also 
written chime and chine. Smart. 

CHIME, 72. [Corrupted from cymbal, Junius 
and Minsheu. — It. chiama7*e, to call, (from L. 
clamo,) ZTens/jaw?. Perhaps softened from 
chirme or cliurmef Todd. — Dan. kime, to 
chime.] 

1. A consonance of many instruments. 

The sound 

Of instruments that made melodious cAmic. Milton. 

2. pi. The sound of bells in harmony. 

"Wc have hoard the chimes at midnight. Shak, 

3. A set of bells tuned to a musical scale ; 
as, “A chime of bells.’* 

4. Correspondence of sound in yQXse.Drydon 

5. Coiicspondeucc of proportion or relation 

In several proportions one to another, in wliich harmoni 
ous (diwies, the voice of reason is often drowned. Grew. 

6. [Belg. kime.] Same as CiiiMB. Dafia. 

CHIME, r. 72. [/. CHIMED ; pp. chiming, chimed.] 

1. To sound in harmony or consonance, as 

bells ; to harmonize. Jolmson. 

2. To eoncsponcl in relation or proportion. 

Stioh terms do belong to one another, and, through cus- 
tom, do leadily chime. JLorkr. 

3. To make a jingle, as in rhyming. 

Ovid and Horace, all tho chiming crew. Cowleg. 

To ekirnr in with, to fall in with ; to agree with, 
“ Ho often chimed m with the discourHO,’’ Arbuthnot. 

CHIME, V. a. To cause to sound in harmony ; to 
strike or sound in harmony. 

"With lifted arms they order every blow, 

And t'hvnv tbcii Hounding luumuers in a row, /)ry<f<7i. 

CIUM'glll, 71. One who chimes. Shemvood. 

iCHI-ME'RA (kc-m5'i?i), n . ; pi. EHf-Mr/R^§. [Gr. 
Xiftnipa, a goat, a monster ; L, ehiinccra ; It. chi- 

, 7ncra\ Sp. q7d7ne7'a\ Fr. chimiTe.] 

1. A fabled monster, feigned to have tho head 
of alien, the body of agoat, and a serpent’s tail. 

Gorgons, and hydras, and chimeras dire, Milton. 

2. A vain, idle fancy, or any thing absurd. 

The mad htimor which imed to be absorbed by the dr<>ams 

of iilchcinv. witclicraft iinil iistiology, and other exploded 
chmiet/tt ot' tlie <1 iik .urcs, im us riU- iis ever, orilv cxiMuidcd 
on ncivoi aiul Ion nil igiiiativo follicH. W . B. L’mlou. 

3. (Ich ) A genus of shark-like fishes, of 

which the best . 

known species 

(Chmasra m6k- . 
otrosa) inhabits 
the northern seas, 
and is called king 
of the herrings. Brands, 

9HI-MERE* (sh9-m8ri), n. [It. zimmra, a night* 

FAR. pAbT, FALL; HfelR, HtUi; 
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gown ; Old Fr. chamurre^ a loose, light gown.] i 
The outei robe of a Protestant bishop. — See j 
SiMAR. Fairholt. 

GHI-MER'f-CAL (ke-mer'e-kgil), a. Partaking of 
chimeras ; fantastic ; imaginary ; fanciful. 

1 cannot think tint persons of such a chtmei ical existence 
are proper .LCtoi!i in an cp.c poem. UpGCtator, 

JCHT-MfiR'l-CAL-LV (ke-]ner'e-k?il-e}, ad. In a 
chimerical manner ; wildly. 

t jCHIM'JglR-IZE, V. n. To be chimerical. “ Chim- 
erizing ideas of shallow imaginative scholars.” 

Trans, of Boccalim\ 1626. 

j0HlM'l-A-T|;R, n. [Gr. chemistry, and 

larpvst a physician.J An iatro-cheniist. 

n. [Low L. chimin nifiitm ; Fr. 
cke 7 niny' a way.] {Law.) A toll for passage 
through a forest. Cowell. 

a. Agreeing in sound ; harmonizing. 

CHIM'ING, n. The act of sounding or rmging in 
harmony. iStrgpe, 

CHIM'N^y (chim'ne), n. ; pi. chimneys. [Gr. 
Kdfiivost a furnace ; L. ca/ninus, a fireplace ; It. 
cammino; S'p. ckunenea; Tr. chetninee . — Ger. 
kamiti.] {Arch.) 

1. That part of a building, of brick or other 
incombustible material, maiie to convey smoke 
from the fireplace, or fireplaces, to the open air 
above the roof. 

2. A hollow cylinder or a pipe, used to cre- 
ate a draught of air; as, “The chimney of an 
Argand lamp.” 

3. A fireplace ; the fireside. 

nPhr ■‘i’T ’.v'^ Ch iVCj f—n 


CHI M'NlgY— BOARD, n. A board for closing up a 
fireplace. Boag. 

CHTM'N^Y-CcJR'NFjR, n. The corner of a chim- 
ney or fireplace ; the fireside. 

CHlM'NJg:Y-HOOK (-lifik), n. A hook for holding 
pots and kettles over a fire. 

CHIm'N^;y-JAmb§, n.pl. The vertical sides of a 
fireplace opening. 

CHiM'NfiY-M6N'^iY (cUlm'ne-mui/§), W. A tax 
once paid in England for each chimney ; hearth- 
money. Todd. 

CHtM'NjpY-PIECE, n. A shelf over the fireplace. 
** Marble hearths and chimney-pieces:^ Swift. 

CIIIai'N^JY-SHAft, n. The top of a chimney, 
or the part above the rest of the building. Ogilme. 

CHiM'N^lY-SWEEP'jpR, n. One w'ho sweeps or 
cleans chimnejs, Shak. 

CHiM'N^iY*-T6P, n. The summit of a chimney. 

To towers and windows, yea, to chvrmey-t ops. Shak. 

CHiM-PAN'ZeE [chlin-pan'-. 
ze, K. Cl . ; chliri-pan^S', 

African or black orang- 
outang; a species of ape, 
which, of all the brute 
creation, approaches near- 
est in form to man; Sim- 
ia troglodytes. Bi'ande. 

CHIN, n. [Goth, khinus ; ChimpanzeeT* 

A. S. cyn, dnn ; Ger, kinn.) The part of the 
face beneath the under lip. “Thrusting out 
her chin.** Sidney. 


|| CHFaa-PIXK, n. {Hot.) A species of Bian- ; 

thui ; Dianthus Chinensts. Loudon. 

II CFirXA-ROOT, n. {Med.) The root of the,' 
Sfnila'x China ; — so called because imported j 
from China. Brande. | 

II CHl'XA— r6§E, n. {Bot.) A species of the mal- } 
low- family common in China and the East In- j 
dies ; Hibisctts rosa-sinensts. Loudon. | 

II CHI'XA-STOXE, n. {Min.) Decomposed gran- j 
ite. ' Hamilton, j 

11 CIli'X'A-WARE, 71, Fine porcelain ; — brought ' 
oiiginally from China. Smart, i 

CHIX'C V-PIN, n. {Bot.) A small American nut- I 
bearing tree of the Southern States ; dwarf | 
chestnut; Castanea pumilla. Dunglisun. ^ 

CHIXCFI'-BUG, 71. [Sp. chinche, a bed-bug.] A 1 
fetid insect, destructive to wheat, maize, &c., j 
in the Southern and Western States ; — so i 
called from the resemblance it bears to the bed- 1 
bug in size, and in the disagreeable odor which \ 


IlCUpNA, a. Relating to China: — denoting a 
species of porcelain. Ge7it. Mag. 

II CHl'N A [cht'na, P- Ja, K. Sm. R. C. Wb . ; 
cha'n^,' S. ; clil'ngi or cliS'na, W. jP.], n. A spe- 
cies of fine porcelain, of which the first speci- 
mens came from China ; China ware ; porcelain. 

4 ®* Walker, in accordance with what seems to 
have been the prevailing usage of his time, gave the 
preference, though reluctantly, to the pronunciation 
of cha'n?. He says, “ What could induce us to so 
irregular a pronunciation of tins word is scarcely to 
be conceived.” The recent authorities are all in fa- 
vor of chx'na. 

I OHFNjV-As'TER,n. [C'Atwa and L. asfer, a star.] 
{Bot.) A handsome flowering plant; Chinese- 
aster. — See Chinese-astbr. Crabb. 

It CHl'N A-5 r' n. The sweet orange; — 
first bifought trom China. Johnson. 


it emits. Farm. Ency. 

OHIN-CIIIL'LA, 71. {Zoul.) 

A genus of rodent quad- 

rupeds peculiar to Ameri- 

ca. It is from a species 

of this genus {Chinchilla 

lanigera) that the well- 

known chinchilla fur is * 

obtained. Waterhouse- Chinchilla. 

CHlN'COUGH (-kof), 7i. A convulsive cough ; the 
hooping-cough. Floyer. 

CHINE, 71. [L. spina; It. sckienaiTr. echme.— 

W. cefn ; Bi et. keiny hack.] 

1. The back-bone or spine of a beast. Sidney. 

2. A piece of the back of an animal. “ Chines 

of beef.” Shak. 

3. [Belg. Utne.'] The ends of the staves of a 
barrel or cask; the chimb or chimo. Biichancm. 

4. {Naiit.) That part of the water-way left 

above the deck. Ogihie. 

CHINE, t% a. To cut into a chine or chines ; to 
cut through the back-bone. Dt'yden. 

CHiNED (cliind), a. Relating to, or having, a 
back ; — used in composition. Beau. ^ FI, 

CHINE— h66p, n. The hoop on the end of the' 
staves, or on the chine. Crabb. 

CIII-NE§E', (Geog.) Of or relating to China. 

Chinese crane, a modification -~~T~ 

of the wheel and axle, combin- 
ing great simplicity of structure Y '•r nECT. r 
with great mechanical power. — •Jf ■ v 
CAincse a composition used = , V.> 

in fiieworks. Francis . — Chinese , 
ylue, a superior glue and varnish | . S y-f aJ'l 
obtained from a species of algas ^ ■ ■ '^1, 

which abounds on the shores of China. Ogilvie. — 
Chinese paper, a fine, absorbent papei, of a yellowish 
tint, manufactured in China, and used for proving en- 
graved plates ; now generally called Indiapaper, Fair- 
holt. — Chinese tree, the Paonta vioutan, or tree peon> . 
Loudon. — Chinese white, nn empirical name given to 
the white oxide of zinc, a valuable pigment recently 
introduced as a substitute for white-lead. Fairholt. 

CHl-NE§E' [ohl-ii5z', P. K. Sm.; chS-nSs', Ja. 
IF6.], 71. smg. & pi. {Geog.) 

1. A native or the natives of China. 

2. The language of China. 

JBSr Milton forms the plural of this word by add- 
ing s. 

The barren plains 
Of Sericana, where Chineses drive 
With sails their cany wagons light. 

CHI'NE§E-As'TER» {Chinese and L. aster, a 
star.] {Bot.) A well-known border annual with 
star-like flowers ; Aster Chinensis. Lo%idQ7x. 

^HIN'GLE (shlng'gl, 82), n. Gravel free from dirt. 
—See Shingle. [Local.] Donne. 

CHIN'GLY (ahlng'gl^), a. Gravelly; abounding 
in gravel. Sir W. Scott. 

CHInK (cWngk, 82), n. [Gr. ;jta£i/w, to open ; A. S. 
cina, or emu-.] 

1. A narrow aperture ; an opening ; a gap. 

The soul’s d.irk cottage, battered and decayed, 

Lets in new light through cAoAa that time lias made. Waller. 

In vain she searched each cranny of the house, 

Each gaping chink impervious to a mouse. Swift. 

2. Money; coin. [Colloquial.] Wright. 


Laizjlajl 


; 1. TGr. A. S. einaii.] To open ; to 

gape.^ “ The boat Bari'et. 

2. [Probably fonned to imitate the sound.] 

; To sound by &*ti iking against something, as one 
j piece of com against another ; fu jingle. 

When not a guinea chinked on Martin’s boards. Sw\ft, 

\ CHINK (cliingk, S2), v. a. 1. To break into aper- 
tures ; to make chinks in. Cotgrave. 

‘ 2. To jingle. 

i He chink «? liis purse, and takes his seat of state. Pope. 

I CHIN'KA-PIN, 71. {Bof.) A nut-bearing tree ; 

I the dw iirf chestnut. — See Chincapin. Aitdubo 7 i. 

■CHINK'V, rt. Full of chinks or narrow clefts, 
j “ Clunky hives.” Dryde 7 i. 

I CHIN'NA, (Bot.) An Oriental plant of the pea 
or vetch kind. Malcom. 

CHINNED (cliind), a. Having a chin ; — used in 
composition ; as, “ Long-chinned.** 

CHIN'CiUA-PiN, n. The dwarf chestnut ; — writ- 
ten also chmeapin and chhikapin. Gray. 

CHIN'-SCAB, n. A disease in sheep, called by 
shepherds darters. Crabb. 

CHINSE, V. a. {Xaut.) To thrust oakum into 
seams with a small iron. Da7ia. 

CHIntz, 71. [Sans, cheet; Hind, cheent; Pers. 
chinz, spotted, Tko7n807i ; Ger. zitz.] Cotton 
cloth printed with colors ; a peculiar kind of 
fast-printed calico, in which figures of at least 
five different colors are impressed ; — written 
also chhits. “ Charming chmtz.** Pope. 

CJii-0-c6c^ CA, 71. [Gr. snow, and k6kkos, 

a b'eriy.] (liot.) A genus of slirubs bearing 
white beiries ; snowbeiry. Loudo7i. 

eiJi-g-jVAJf*71lUS, «. [Gr. x^dv, snoiv, and 
a flowei.]* A genus of ornamental 

slirubs bearing white flowers in long bunches ; 
the fringe-tree. Loudon. 

7i.pl. (Or7iith.) A family of 
birds of the order Gallmw, including the sub- 
families Thinocoi'mee and Chionidin^ ; sheath- 
bills. Gray. 

•chL gjir-r- Dl'Mmj, 
n. pi. {Oimith.) A 
sub-family of birds 

of the order Galli- >5,^ 

nee and family Chi- 

onididee; sheath- "o ,'}Sa 

bills. Gray. 

t CIIIOPPINE (ch«p- 

I'oi i.y i\oiii 1)} ladies. Shak, 

CIllP, V. a, [Ger. happen, to chop. — See Chop.] 
[i. chipped; pp. CHIPPING, CHIPPED.] To 

cut small pieces from ; to diminish by cutting ; 
to hew. 

Industry 

Taught him to chip tlie wood and hew the stone. Thomson. 

CHIp, V. n. To break or crack, so as to come off 

in small pieces, Grose, 

CHIP, n. 1. A small piece cut off by an axe or tool. 

Manganese lies omong clay and chips of stone. Woodward. 

2. A small piece ; a fragment. 

A chip cf the old block, a child resembling his fa- 
ther. Grose. 

CHlP'-AXE (cliip'afcs), 71. A one-handed plane- 
axe. Hziloei. 

CHiP'MdNK, or CHtP'MGK, w. The striped squir- 
rel. [Local, TJ. S.] Ki7'kla7xd. 

CI-liP'P^R, V. a. To chirp ; to chirrup. [Local, 
Eng.] Forby, 

CHIp'P^IR, a. Lively ; active ; cheerful ; com. 
fortable. [Colloquial in New England ; and i» 
some parts chirk is used in the same sense ; 
is kipx^er in the Craven dialect, Eng.] 

CHIP'PING, n. 1. The act of cutting offi 

2. A chip ; a fragment. Beau. ^ pe. 

OHIp'PY, a. Abounding in chips. Savage. 


jCJII-RA' OR.^, n, [L. ; Gr. ; v#/^, the 

hand, and dy^a, a seizure.] (Med.) The gout 


in the hand* 


Duixglison. 


OHiNK (chingk, 82), v. n. 
CHINKING, CHINKED,] 


p. CHINKED ; pp. 


|3HI-RACr'RI-CAL, a. Having the gopt in tl^e 
hand. ' Bromie. 
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CH’IRK, a. In good spirits ; lively ; cheerful. 
[Colloquial in some parts of theU.*S.] Bartlett, 

t CHIRK, n. circken \ A. S. to 

chatter.] To chirp. Chaucer, 

t CHIRM, *». n. [L. carmen^ a song; A. S. cirm^ 
a charm.] To sing, as a bird. Huloet, 

CHf'RO-GRAPH (ki'ro-graf), n, [G-. 
th'' hend, and v-'r/jw, to write ; L. i*/. ’/ o/// njJ' 'ui : 
3 r. /'A/ -I {JLaic,) A '!« ed o'- 
r- i» o’ CO ['.’usance in -writing; — a deed or 
indenture written in duplicate upon the same 
sheet, and having some word, commonly chiro- 
graphimi, between the copies, so that it might 
be divided lengthwise when thejr were separat- 
ed: — the -word itself through wnich deeds were 
cut : — a fine of lands. Bw'rilL 

j0HI-R6G'RA-PHJg:R, n, 1. One who practises 

chirograpfiy or handwriting, Johnson. 

2. {E7ig. Law,) An engrosser of fines in the 
Common' Pleas. Bacon, 

€HT-R9“GRAPH'}0, ? Relating to chirog- 

jeHi-RO-GRAPH'l-CAL, ) raphy ; WTitten with a 
pen.' * Smart, 

GHI-ROG'RA-PHIsT (kl-r3g'r^-fist), n, 

1. A chnographer. Todd, 

2. One who tells fortunes by the hand. Let 
the chirograpkists behold his palm,** Arbidhnot. 

Cni-ROG^R A-PIIY (kl-rSg'rsi-fc), n, [Gr. 
jjof, the hand, and to wri^-e • Tt chirogra- 

Jia\ Sp. u viutun/' i. II '"A \ii! 

i0HI-RO*LO9'l-CAL, a. Relating to chirology. 

CHI-RdL'O-g-IST, 71. One who is versed in chi- 
rology. ’ S7naH. 

CHI-ROL'O-^y, n, [Gr. hand, and 

/.dy«s, a discourse ; Fr. c/iirologieI\ The art of 
conversing with the hands and fingers, as prac- 
tised by the deaf and dumb ; dactylology. 

Dalgaimo^ 1680 . 

||CHI'R9-MAN-0|:R, or CHlR^Q-MAN-CPaR, n. 
One who divines or foretells future events by 
inspecting the hand. Drydeiu 

IjCHI'RQ-MAN-OY, or CHIR'Q-MAN-CY [klr'o- 
mitn-se, W, J, Wb . ; kl'ro-mSln-s^, iS^. B, Ja. 
K, Sm. C , ; kl-r5m'9.n-s§, P.], 7i, [Gr. 

the hand, and ^avr^ia, prophecy ; Fr, cJiiro^ 
ma7icie,'\ Divination by inspecting the lines of 
the hand ; palmisti-y. ‘ Bu7'to7i. 

BjGHI'RQ-MAN-IsT, n. Same as Chihomanceh. 

|1OHI-RO-mAn'TI 0, ) Belonging to chiro- 

II jGHZ-RQ-mAn'TI-OAL, ) mancy. Browne. 

II £IHPRQ-mAN-TIST, n. A chiromancer ; a chi- 
Tomanist. [n.] Sir W. Scott. 

/CHI-RO-nOM^IC, a. Relating to the moving of 
the hands in speaking, &c. Mehnoth. 

jCHI-RON'O-MY, n. [Gr. hand, 

and vdftos, a 'rule ; ;^f£povo/ifa ; L, chironomia,] 
The science that treats of the rules of gesticu- 
lation or pantomime, and oratorical action. 

Brande, 

€Hi-R5P'jp-D!ST, n. Same as Ciiibopodist. 

j0Hf'RQ-PLAST, n, [Gr, x^^Pi the hand, 

and rldo-o-ft), to form.] A hand-former ; an in- 
strument used by some teachers of the piano- 
forte, to exercise the fingers. Smart, 

eut'RQ-v6Bf n. [Gr. the hand, and 

iro6f, TcoUsi the foot.] A mammiferous animal 
possessed of hands. P. Cye. 

CHi-R^P'Q-DlST, n. [Gr. x^ip> 
and nobst ^oSt^St ^ foot!] (Surg,) One who treats 
of, or cures, diseases of the hands and feet ; a 
surgeon for the hands and feet. JDtmgUson, 

iBHi-ROs'Q-PHlST, n, [Gr. x^^P) the hand, and 
wise.] A fortune-teller. Ogilvie, 

£JHf-Rd'TB§, n, pi, [Gr. x^iPf the hand, 

and oJ? 5 , turds, the ear.] (ZohL) A genus of sau- 
rian reptiles, having two short fore-feet divided 
into five toes, and closely related to AmphiS’- 
hmna. Van Der Hoeven, 

CH'fRP, V, n. [Dut. ctreken; Ger. zirpen.’} [i. 
CHIRPED ; pp, CHIRPING, CHIRPED.] To make 


a lively or cheerful noise, as birds, -without 
singing. 

How cheerfully these birds c7i£jpl Hall. 

CHIRP, r. a. To cheer up ; to enliven ; to chirrup. 
“ Chirping bottle.** B, Joiison, 

CHIRP, n. The voice of birds or of insects. Byro^n, 

CHIRP'^IR, 71. One who chirps ; a chirping bird. 

CHIRP'ING, n. The gentle noise of birds. 

Let the songs be loud and cheerful, and not cJurpings or 
puhngs. Sdcon. 

CHIRP'ING, p. a. Making a cheerful noise, as a 
bird. “ The chirping birds.** Temple, 

CHIRP'ING-LY, ad. In a chirping manner. Boag, 

t CHIRRE (clur), V. n, [A. S. ceorian, to mur- 
mur.] To coo as a pigeon. Ju7xius. 

CIIIr'RUP, V, a. [From cheer up."] p. chir- 
RL’PED ; pp. CHIRRUPING, CHIRRUPED.] To 
animate; to encourage; to make bii'iii ; to 
cheer up ; to cherup. Cowper. 

CHIR'RUP, V, 71. To chirp ; to cheer up. 

The cxickct chirrups in the hearth. Goldsmith. 

f CHI-RUR'Gjp-ON, n. [Gr. ; x^^P» 

hand, and epyov, work ; L. chi7'urgus ; It. chi- 
ru7'go ; Sp. ch'ujano ; Fr. chi7'tn'gie7i,) One 
who practises surgery ; a surgeon. South. 

t j0HI-RUR'9?“QN-LY, ad. After the manner of 
a surgeon. * Shah. 

tj0Hi-RUR'9?"R'T> Surgery. Sidxieij. 

t CIli-RliR'^l^j I a. Surgical. Watson. 

tX3HI-RUR'9|-CAL, > 

CHl^'j^L (chiz'el), n, [L. sdndo, scissus, to cut ; 
It. cisetlo ; S’p, dneel ; Fr. dseau.'l A cutting 
instrument or edge-tool, used in carpentry, 
joinery, sculpture, &c., for cutting by pressure, 
or by the blow of a mallet. Shak. 

CHI^'^L (chiz'el), V, a. [Fr. dseler.l p*. chis- 
elled J pp. CHISELLING, CHISELLED.] To CUt 
or carve with a chisel ; as, A statue chiselled 
out of marble.*’ 

CHif'^JL-SHAPED (-shapt), a. Formed like a 

chisel. Boget, 

CHlS'LEU, n. [Heb. ; Or. ;3^fl<rfA«5.] The 

ninth month of the Jewish year, answering to 
part of November and December. Calmet. 

OIlI^'LJglY, a. [A. S. ceosel, gravel, sand.] Noting 
a clayey soil containing a large admixture of 
gravel and small pebbles. Farm. E7icy. 

CHl^'^iEL^, n. pi. The coarser part of bran or 
fio-wer, after the finer is separated. Smart, 

CHIt, n. [A. S. dth, a germ.l 1. The first 
germination from a seed or plant; a sprout. 
“ The chit ... at the root end.” Mortimer. 

2. A child; a baby. “ Squealing r7£?V.’* Tatler. 

3, A wart. ** Chits in the face oi liody.” Iluloet. 

4t. An instrument for cleaving lath's. Francis. 

fCIllT, V. 71. To sprout ; to shoot. Mortimer. 

CHIt'-CIIAt, n. Prattle; idle talk. Spectator, 

CHIt'LJN, n, A small piece; a fragment. 
[Local.] liohb. 

j0Hl'TON, n, [Gr. y/reSv, a coat.] {ZoiJ.) A ge- 
nus of gasteropods, having a protecting shell 
formed of many portions ; the coat-of-mail 
shell. ^oodwar'd, 

CJUT^TAU, n, A statistical account of lands in 
the East Indies. Smart. 

fCHlT'TJglR, v.n, Wxki, dtferen; Ger- zittem, 
to tremble.] To shiver ; to chatter. ITuloet. 

t OHlT'T^R-LlNG, n. The frill on the breast of 
a shirt. Gascoigne, 

CIiIt'T^IR-lIng^, n. pi, [Goth, githusi Ger. 
kuttel, bowels.] The bowels of an eatable ani- 
mal ; — rarely used in the singular. Hudibras. 

t CHlT'TY, a, 1. Childish ; like a baby. — See 
Chit. * Shertcood. 

2. Full of chits or warts. Huloet. 

II 9ni-VAL'R|0 [sh 9 -vai'r}k, Sm.\ Chiv'al-rlfc, C.], 
a. Partaking of chivalry ; chivalrous. “ The 
chivairic code.** Bi'ande. 


II gHiV 'AL-RODS, or CHlV'AL-ROfJS, a. [Fr. 
chetalresq^ie.’] Relating to chivalry; gallant; 
-warlike ; adventurous. 

The Spaniards were fond of chivalrous exercises. Warton. 

II gHIV 'AL-ROtJS-LY, ad. In a chivalrous man- 
ner. * Richardson, 


II gHIV 'AL-RY, or CHiV'AL-RY [shiv'sil-re, S.P. 
E. Ja.'K. Sin, Wb . ; chlv'al-re, W. J. F. R. C.], 
71, [It. Sp. cahalleria , Fr. chevalerie ; cheva- 
lier, a knight ; ckeial, a horse.] 

1. A military dignity ; knighthood. 

There be now, for martial encouragement, some degrees 
and ordeis of clnvab'y. Macon. 

2. The body or order of knights ; cavalry. 

Such and so numerous was their chivahy. Milton. 

3. The usages and customs pertaining to the 
order of kniglithood ; the system of knighthood, 
which, in the middle ages, flourished and fell 
with feudalism. 


By the faith wli'rii Ici'iahts to hnijrhthood boie. 

And whate’ei cLe to vnu ah i/ lieitaig' J>rj/den. 

4. The estimable qualifications of a knight, 
as valor, dexterity in arms, and gallant behavior. 

Thou h-«t slain 

The flower of Eui op*, foi his t /in ah v Shak, 

The age ot chivalry is gone, and one of caVulators and 
economists has succeeded. Jitn '.l* 

5. {Law.) A tenure of land by knight’s ser- 
vice, Cowell, 

JO®* Witli regard to the pronunciation of this word, 
the preponderance of authorities is in favor of shlv'- 
gil-re ; and analogy seems to require that ch in cheva- 
lier and chivahy should be pronounced alike. 


CIiIV’'E§ [chivz, W. P. J, F. Ja. Sm. C, TF6, ; 
shivz, S. E . ; shivz or cliivz, ii.], 7i. [Fr. cive.'] 

1. The threads or filaments in flowers. Ray. 

2. A species of small onion or allium, used 

in soups. — See Gives. Todd. 

£JHLAM-Y-DO-SAU'RTTS,?i. Gr. 
a cloak*, and eaopos, a lizard.] (Zo 1.) A genus 
of saurians, in which the neck is furnished on 
each side with a large plaited frill, like a short 
cloak, rising from the hinder part of the ear. 
Only one species, the Chlamydosaxcrus Khigii, a 
native of Australia, is known, Baird. 


jCHLAm'Y-PHORB, 71. [Gr. x^^P^'h a cloak, and 
0fpw, to'carry.] (Zool.) 

A small species of ar- . 
madillo found in South ^ 

America, and so called ^ 
from its being covered 
by its coat of mail as Chlamyphore. 

by a cloak. Brande. 

CIILA 'Mrs, 71. [L., from Gr. ;c^aj«iJs.] A Roman 
military cloak. IIa7niUon. 



eilLO'RA, n. [Gr. giccnish-ycllnw.] 

(Sot.) A genus of plants which yield a yellow 
dye; yellow-wort. Loudon. 

iCHLO'RATi, 71. [Formed from the first syllables 
of chlorine and alcohol.'^ {(''hem.) A coloiless, 
dense liquid, of a caustic ta.ste «nid sulfoeating 
odor, composed of carbon, hjdrogen, chlorine, 
and oxygen, and formed by the action of chlo- 
rine on alcohol. Regnaxilt. 

jenLO'R/kTE, n, [Fr.] (Ohem.) A salt composed 
of chloric acid and a base. ('re. 


GHLO-RET'IO, a. Resembling, or containing, 
chlorite. Craig. 

GHLO'RIC, a. (Chem.) Noting an acid consisting 
of one equivalent of chlorine and five equiva- 
lents of oxygen. Horsford, 

jGHLO'RIDE, n, {Chem.) A compound of chlo- 
rine and some other substance. Brande. 

GHLO-rId'IC, a. Pertaining to a chloride. Ogilvie. 

GHLQ-RlM'll-TRY, n. [Gr. green, and 

fiirpov, a measure.] The process of testing the 
bleaching power of chloride of lime. Ure. 

£fHLQ'RlNE, w. [Gr. green.] {Chem.) A 

greenish-yellow, heavy, eneigetic gas, obtained 
from common salt, by the joint action of perox- 
ide of manganese and sulphuric acid. It is 
noxious, and, if breathed undiluted^ fatal to 
animal life. It supports combustion, is a 
powerful bleaching and disinfecting agent, 
and a constituent of numerous compounds. 
Under pressure, it becomes a transparent, 
yellow liquid. fVe. 
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CTLO'KI-NAT-^D, a. (Chcm.) Conta'inincr one ! 
equivalent or more of chlorme. Grthnut. 

jCHLO'RlX-fZED, a. Compounded ^\ith chlo- 
rine. Craig, 

€HLO-KT-OD'IC, a, {Ckem,') Xoting an acid 
compounded of chlorine and iodine. Brande, 

jCHT.O-RI'O-DlXE, n, (C7^ew.) A compound of 
chlorine ’and iodine- Brands, 

CHLO'RJS, n, [^Grr. a bird with a greenish 

belly.] {Ormth,) The greenfinch. Baird, 

CHLO'RITE, n, [Gr. green.] (Min.) An 

earthy green mineral. Brands. 

CHLO-rIt'JC, a. Colored srreen by an admixture 
of chlorite; as, ^^('hionna sand.’* Lyell. 

jCHLO-RO-CAR-BOX'lC, a. Noting an acid com- 
posed of chlorine, oxygen, and carbon ; — termed 
by J. Davy, its discoverer, phosgetie gas, Kane. 

jGHLO-RO-cy-Ax'|C, a. (Chem.) Noting an acid 
composed of chlorine and cyanogen. Crabb, 

£JHLO'RO-FORM, n, [Gr. ;^7(dpof, green, and L. 
formica, an ant, on account of its resemblance 
'in composition to formic acid, which has the 
same proportions of carbon and hydrogen, but 
which, for its third element, has three equiva- 
lents of oxygen, instead of three equivalents of 
chlorine. Tomlinson.'\ (Chem.) A heavy vola- 
tile liquid, composed of three of 

chlorine and one of formyle, u'l 1 1 • -ub- 

stanee consists of two cqir'valcnts of carbon 
and one of hydrogen ; teichloiide of formyl ; — 
obtained by distilling a mixture of chloride of 
lime and alcohol. It was discovered by Sou- 
beiran in 1831, and applied, in 1847, by Dr. 
Simpson, of Edinburgh, at the suggestion of 
Mr. Waldie, a chemist, as a substitute for sul- 
phuric ether, to produce, through its inhalation, 
insensibility to pain in surgical operations. — 
See Sulphuric Ether. Gmeliti. Simpson. 

jCHLQ-r6m'9-T|1R, n, [Gr. green, and 

fiirpovf a measure.] An instrument for testing 
the decoloring and bleaching powers of chloride 
of lime. Brands, 

£JHL9-R6M'|:-TRy, w. The process of testing 
the decoloring power of any combination of 
chlorme. Tire, 

ICHLO'RQ-PHANE, n, [Gr. green, and 

^aivta, to shine-] (Min.) A variety of fluor 
spar, of a violet color. When heated, it emits 
a bright, emerald-green light. Dana, 

JOHLO'RO-PH'S'L, n. [Gr. green, and 

ipiiXXov, a leaf,] (Bot.) The ^een matter in 
plants, consisting of minute soft granules in 
the cells. Gray. 

jCHLQ-ROPII'YL-LITE, n. [Gr. green, 

tpMov, a leaf, and ZiOoSf a stone.] (Min.) A 
foliated silicious mineral, found in large pris- 
matic and tabular crystals. C, T. Jackson. 

jCHLQ-RO'SJS, n. [Gr. green.] 

1. (Med.) The grecn-sickness, a disease inci- 
dent to young females. Dunglison. 

2. (Bot.) The condition of a plant in which 

the wnole blossom is converted into foliaceous 
parts; — so called from the green color thus 
assumed ; etiolation. Gray. 

i0HLO-R5T'iC, a. Affected by, or relating to, 
chlorosis. “ Chlorotic symptoms.^^ Dunglison, 

/EHLO'ROyS, a. (Chem.) Partaking of, or re- 
sembling, chlorine. Brande. 

j0HLO-EOX-AL'lC, a, (Chem.) Noting an acid 
formerly supposed to be obtained from acetic 
acid and chlorine, and regarded as a compound 
of hydrochloric acid and oxalic acid. Brande. 

jDHLO'Ry-RfiT, w- (Chem.) A compound of chlo- 
rine ; a chloride, Brande. 

OHOAK (ch5k)» a. See Choke. Johnson. 

CHC'AN-ITE, n. [Gr. a funnel.] (Geol.) 
A genus of extinct zoophytes ; — so called from 
their funnel-shaped skeleton, Brande. 

CBOAHf n, A Hindoo thief or robber. Be, Bev, 

CHdCK, n, [Pr. choc.l 1. fAn encounter; an 
attack. . Bp. Patrick. 

2, [From ohoke.'l (Naut.) A sort of wedge, 
to confine a cask, he. 


CHOCK'-F^LL, a. Filled so as to leave no more ' 
room ; entirely full ; — a colloquial word, ^\rit- 
ten also choke foil, and chuck foil. — See ' 
Choke-full. Qu. Bex, 

CH6c''0-L.\TE, w. [Mexican chocolatl\ It. cioc- 
colata ; Sp. chocolate ; Fr. chocolat.) ^ 

1. A preparation made of the seeds or nuts • 

of the 7'heobroma cacao. Loudon, i 

2. The liquor or beverage obtained by a solu- 
tion of the prepared chocolate in hot water. 

CH6c'0-LATE, a. Like chocolate ; having the 
color of chocolate. Cook. 

CIlOC'Q-L ATE— HOUSE, w. A house for drinking 
chocolate. Tatler. 

CIloo'O-LATE— NUT, «. The nut or seed of the 
Thiobroma cacao. Lee. 

t CHODE. The old preterite from Chide. — See 
Chide. Gen. xxx. 36. 

CHOG'SgT, n. The Indian name of the small 
fish, otherwise called Conner or hurgall. BaHlett. 

CHOICE, n. [A. S. ceosan, to choose.— Fr. choix.'] 

1. The act or the power of choosing ; elec- 
tion ; option ; selection ; preference ; as, “ To 
make choice ” ; “ To have the choice.*^ 

Where there is force there can he no choice. Greix. 

2. Care in choosing ; discrimination. 

JuUu8 Caesar did write a polleotinn of npophth<''»m‘»* ir is 
pity lus book is lost, for I ■* -i.' _■ : “i j t •_ ru ..t . 

j udgment and choice. 

3. The thing chosen. 

Your choice is not so rich in birth as beauty. Slidk. 

4. The preferable oi best part. 

The choice and dower of »il tliinss profitable in othei 
books, the Psalms do both more briefly contain and more 
movingly also expi ess. J looker. 

Syn.--See Option. 

CHdICE, a. 1. Select ; precious ; excellent. “ My 
choicest hours of life are lost.** Sicift. 

2. Frugal ; careful ; chary. 

He that is choke of his time will also be choice of his com- 
pany and choice of his actions. 21p. Tai/to> . 

CH(3Ioe'-DRA WN, a. Selected with care. “ Culled 
and choice<lraw)i cavaliers.** [r.] Shah. 

CHdlCE'L^JSS, a. Without the power of choos- 
ing. “ Dead, creature.” Hammond. 

CHOXOE'LY, ad. 1. W'ith exact choice; with 
discrimination ; with care ; carefully. 

A band of men, 

Collected choicely from each county some. ShaJe. 

2. Valuably; excellently. Walton. 

OHSICE'NIOISS, n. Nicety; excellence. ^^Choice- 
ness of phrase.** B. Jonson. 

jCHOIR (kwlr) [kwlr, iS. TF. ,Ta. Sm. C. Wb. ; kwir 
or koir, P. J. F . ; kbir, iJ.], n. [Gr. a 

dance, accompanied with song; L. chorus', It. 

4i' Sp. coro ; Fr. chceur ; A. S. cAor.] 

1. An assembly or bund of singers, especially 
in church service ; — written also quire. 

The choir ^ 

With '.11 xhi chij'iM'-t ’■uxi>u' of the kingdom, 

TogLtlM” ^I’l'g Cc Dnu'i Shak. 

2. The part of a church w’here the choristers 

or singers are placed. Johnson. 

3. The chancel of a collegiate or of a cathe- 
dral church, occupied by ministers. Ogilvie. 

4. The corporate body of a cathedral. Hook, 

J0HOIR'-SER-VIOE (kwXr'sSr-vjs), n. Service of 
the choir. Warton. 

CHOKE, V. a. [A. S. aceocan, to suffocate.] [z. 
CHOKED ; pp. CHOKING, CHOKED.] 

1. To stifle ; to suffocate. 

The herd itin violently down a steep place into the sen, 
and . . . were choked in the sea». Mark v. 18. 

2. To overpower, suppress, or kill, as by suf- 
focation : — to stop the growth of. 

The fire which choked in ashes lay. Dryden. 

But oats and darnel choke the rising corn. Druden. 

3. To Stop or block up ; to obstruct. 

They are nt a continual expense to cleanse the ports, and 
keep them fi om being choKcti up. AddUon. 

Syn,— See Suffocate. 

GH6KB, «. n. 1. To be choked or obstructed, 

2. To be offended. Smart. 

CHOKE, n. The internal or capillary part of an 
artichoke. [A cant word.] Johnson. 

CHOKB'-OHfiR-RY, n. An astringent wild cher- 
ry ; Prunus boreaUs. Loudon. 


CHOKE'— DA MP, n. Foul air ; a term applied by 
nuneis und well-diggers to carbonic acid gas, 
accumulated at the bottom of wells and pit.s, 
where it is often fatal to life. Brande. 

CHO-KEE', «. 1. A chair ; a seat. Smart. 

2. A station, [India.] Smart. 

CHO-KjpE-DAR', n. A man at a station ; a w’atcli- 
man ; a porter. [India.] Smat i. 

CHOKE'— FULL, a. Quite full ; full even to chok- 
ing. — See Chock-full. Brut . . 

CHOKE'— PEAR, «. 1. A rough, unpalatable so 1 1 
of pear. ^ Phillip \ 

2. An aspersion or sarcasm by w’hieh another 
is put to silence. 

Pardon me for going so low as to talk of giving choke~ 
pears. S. Richardson. 

CHOK'jfiR, n. 1. One who chokes or silences. 

2. Any thing unanswerable Johnson. 

CHOKE'— WEED, n. A species of weed. Phillips. 

GHOK'JXG, p. a. 1. Suffocating; stifling, ^ 

2. Stopping up; obstructing. 

CHOK'y, a. Tending, or having power, to choke 
or sunbeate. Johnson. 

£:HdL'A-G6GUE (kSl'a-pUff), n. TGr. 

carrying off bile ; ,^ 0 ;..;, bile, and dyw, to lead.] 
(Med.) A medicine for piuducing bilious evacu- 
ations. [r.] Dungliso7i. 

jCHO'LATE,». [Gr. bile.] (Chem.) A salt 
formed of cholic acid and a base. Pegnault. 

jCIIUL-B-DOG'RA-PHY, n. [Gr. x^^^h and 

ypd</)W, to describe.] (Med.) A description of 
the bile. Dunglison. 

jCnOL-B-DOL'O-GY, n. [Gr. bile, and Uyo^, 
a discourse ; Fr chjoUdologie^ (Mecl.) A trea- 
tise on the bile. Dimghso7i. 

CHO-LE'IC, o. [Gr. xo^>% bile.] (Chem.) Noting 
an acid obtained from bile. Brande. 

CHOL'BK (kSl'er), n, [Gr. the gall, bile ; 
L. cholera, the gall ; Fr. coPre.) 

1. The bile; — formerly supposed to bo the 
humor that produced irascibility. Wotton. 

2. Anger ; wTath ; rage. “ Tlirow cold water 

on thy choUr'^ Shak. 

Syn.— See Anger. 

CJrlOh'J^-’RA, n. [Jj,, from Gr. x^Hpa ; bile, 
and piu>, to flow.] (Med.) A disease accompanied 
by vomiting and purging, wdth great pain and 
debility, apparently arising from excess or acri- 
mony of bile. 

71ic Asiatic or spasmodic cholera is a new and most 
appullinf! form of pestilential disease, said to be but 
indistinctly known prior to 1817, in which year it 
made its appearance in India. Brande. 

CHdHE-RA-AS~PKfx'Lj?, n. [L., from Gr. 
XoHp'a, the cholera, and dtrtjtv^ia, a stopping of 
the pulse.] (Med.) The Asiatic or spasmodic 
cholera. — See Cholera. Dunglison, 

^JIOL 'BUS, n. [L. cholera, the bile, 

and morbus, disease.] (Med.) A sudden over- 
flowing of the bile ; a painful disease, attended 
by purging and vomiting. Dunglison, 

jGH6L'J6JR-Ic, a. [Gr. chole7'icusi 

Fr. colerique,'] 

1. Full of cholcr or bile. Dryden, 

2. Inclined to anger ; easily irritated ; irrita- 
ble ; irascible ; passionate ; as, “ A choleric 
man.** 

3. Indicating anger. haste.” Sid'- 

ney. Choleric speech.** Baleigh, 

Syn.— Bee Angry, 

€H6L'5R-iC-LY, ad. In a choleric manner. 

JGHOL'BU-Io-Nfiss, n. Irascibility. Bp. Gaudeix. 

w. [Gr.:)^oPf^«, the cholera.] (Med.) 
The first stage of the cholera. Dunglison. 

£JHQ-Lfes'TB-BlNE, n. [Gr. bile, and ers- 
pt6i, solid.] (Chem.) A crystallizablc substance 
contained in bile, the brain and the nerves, and 
in large proportion in gall-stones. Graham. 

£!HO'LI-AMBj 7%. Same as CiiOLiAMBic. Beck 

£JH0"L[-AM'B10 rk5-le-a.m'bik, K. Sm. ; 
bjk, /«,], n. [Gr. halting iambic ; L. 
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CHORUS 


{Pros,) A sort of iambic verse, 
ba^ing a spondee m the sixth foot. P Cyc, 
iCHO'MjpR, H. A Hebrew measure equal to about 
ten baths oi ephas, or about 75 gallons. 

Dr, A. ClarJze. 

CHOMP, V n. To chew greedilj^ ; to che p. 

[Provincial, Eng.; colloquial, U. S.] Foroy, 
CHON'DRTNE, 71. [Gr. cartilage.] {Cheni,} 
The substance wmich forms the tissue of caiti- 
lage, as it occurs in the ribs, trachea, &c. Ciaig, 
jDIION'DRO-DiTE, n, [Gr. ;i^6r^aos, a grain.] (Min.) 
A granular mineral, consisting chiefly of si’ica, 
fluorine, and magnesia. Dana. 

j0HpN-DROG'RA-PHy, n. [Gr. cartilage, 

and ypailAtif to describe.] (Mod.) A description 
of caitilages ; chondrolog}\ Diinglison* 

eHQN-DROL'Q-pY, n, [Gr, cartilage, and 

Aoyos, a discours'e.] Chondiogiaphy. DivnglUoii* 
jGHON-DR6M'^4-TJ5R, n, [Gr. grain, and 

pjTpov, measure.] A balance for weighing ^ain. 

CHQM-DROP-T^l-Rtp'l-AN, ?i. [Gr. ;;^dr(5po5, a car- 
t’icrT, and — r* *1 (Trh.'\ One pn order 
o’il'.’ii.'li.i'Li’ig.. j.i.ro"'>:'hi*h- i..Iirande* 

CHON'HROS, 71. [Gr.yoVdpoff.] A cartilage ; 

— particularly the xiphoid cartilage. DwigUson. 

jCHON-HROT'O-MY, n. [Gr. a cartilage, 

and rofi/}i a cutting.] (Med.) A di-.-'Ct tioii of 
cartilages. Dunghson, 

Oh 66§E (ch6z), i\ a. [Goth, ^iusan ; A. S. ceo- 
san; But. 4 ^cr. kiese^i. — Fr. choisir.^ [i*. 
OHOSE ; pp. CHOOSING, CHOSEN.] To pick out 
of a number ; to take by 'svay of preference ; to 
prefer ; to select ; to elect. 

CJioo'ie ye this* day -whom yo will serve. Josh. xxiv. 15. 

Syn. — To choose is generic, and is an act of the 
will ; to prefer is to cUooso or take one thing rather 
than another, and is an act of the judgment. A tnan 
sometimes chooses or makes choice of it person or thing 
that he does not prefer. Choose or make choice of a 
profession, a friend, a situation ; prefer what is best 
or most esteemed ; ptek out the finest fruit 5 select the 
best authors ; elect a governor or president. 

CH66§E, V. n. To have the power of choice. 

He cannot choose but prosper.” Bacon. 

Ch 65^'?R, n. One who chooses ; an elector; as 
in the proverb, “ Beggars must not be choosers.^* 

0H56^'|NG, n. The act of making a choice; 
choice ; as, ** A thing of one's o^vn choosing f* 

CH6P, V. a. [Gr. x^irro) ; But. happen ; Pr. eouper.) 
[l. CHOPPED ; pp. CHOPl^INO, CHOPPED.] 

1. To cut with an axe, or with a quick blow. 

“ Chop off his head.” Shak, 

2. To cut into small pieces ; to mince ; as, 
“ To chop meat.” 

3. To devour eagerly; — with tip. 

You are for chojfping up your cnteitaiiimcnt like a lutupry 
clown. Ih i/dai. 

4. To break into chinks ; to chap. “ Chopt 

hands.” — See Chap. Shak. 

5. [A. S. ceapian, to buy, to bargain.] To 
exchange ; to chap- — See Chap. 

"We go on chopping and changing our friends. L'Estrange. 

To chop logic, to bandy arguments. 

CH6 p, V. n. 1. To do any thing with a quick 
motion, like that of a blow, or as in the act of 
seizing. 

If the body reporcussing be near, it ctioppeth with you 
npon the sudden. Bacon. 

Chops at the shadow, and loses the substance. L'B^range. 

2. To bandy words ; to altercate. 

Let not the counsel at the bar chop with the judge. Bacon. 

3. To change suddenly; to shift; as, “The 

wind chops or chops about.” Cook, 

f To chop in, to como in suddenly. Another chops 
in with English Italianated.” Wson (16o3).— t 
chop out, to »ipeak suddenly. <<Thou wilt chop out 
with thorn unseasonably.” Beau, fy FI. 

CH6P, n. 1. A piece cut off ; a slice, particular- 
ly of meat; as, “Mutton chops.” 

2, A crack ; a cleft. “ As we see in the filling 

of the chops of bowls.” Bacon. 

3, (Chinese.) Brand; stamp; quality; as, 

“Tea, silk, &c., of the first chop,” Boag. 

CH6 p'—CIIURCH, n. A vulgar expression, used 
to denote the exchange of benefices. Craig. 

CH6 p'-fAll'EN (-fStlTn), a. See Chap-fallen. 


CH6P'-HbErSE, n. A dining-house ; an eating- 
house, or house of ready euteitainment- 

But Joi’n Bi 11 .« *.-1. ^ ** -md native 

dishes, w ■ !'i Vi . 1.. ■' » I t .. I ■ I. .^ould&et 

up a chop^hou'tC at tue i . - n. in mg. 


CHOPIN (cliop'in or cho-pEn') [cho-pSn', W.J.Ja . ; 
cliop'in, P. F. G. ; sho-pSn', S.\ chS'pin, Wb.], 
n. [Fi. r/7o;j77/e.] 

1. A Flench half-pint liquid measure, nearly 

equal to an English pint. Howell. 

2. A quart in wine measure. [Scot.] Joh?isoii. 

3. [Sp chapin.] A clog, 

patten, or light frame-work, ||/| , ii ij/ 

woin under the shoe ; — writ- j|w/|f M | | |l 
ten also chopbie, and chop-- 
ping. Halliioell. 

CIIOP'r-NEL, n. [Fr. chopine.'\ 

A spirit measure containing 

ahoitt 16 ounces. Crabb. Chopins. 

CHOP'— LOG-JC, n. A person who is argumenta- 
tive or disputatious- HallimelL 

CIIOP'NF^SS, 71. A kind of spade. Maunder. 

CHOP'PfiR, n. 1. One who chops. 

2, A butcher's cleaver. Todd, 

CHOp^PING, 7z. 1. The act of cutting or chopping. 

2. Negotiation, as in buying and selling. 

“ The chopping of bargains.” Bacon. 

3. Altercation. 

You’ll never leave off your chopping of logic. FBstrange. 

4. A sort of Venetian, high-heeled shoe. — 

See CitoPiN, No. 3. Ogiliie. 

CHOP'PING, a. 1. Large or stout. “The fair 
and chopping child.” Fenton. 

2. (Naut.) Varying frequently and e’icld'"''^v 

in motion or direction; as, “A i'uh'tpmg •« 

CHOP'PTNG-BLOGK, n. A log of wood on which 
any thing is cut in pieces. Mortimer. 

CHbP'PlNG-KNfFE, 7t. A knife to cut meat. “A 
chopping-km/e under his girdle.” Sidney. 

OHOP'PY, a. Full of cracks ; chappy. “ Pier 
choppy finger.” Shak. 

CH6 ps, n. pi. The mouth of a beast. — Sec Chaps. 

CHOP'STXCK, n. An instrument used by the 
Chinese, &c., to eat with. It is a simido rod of 
wood, ivory, or other material. Morrison. 

EHO-RA^'IC, a. Noting a monument erected in 
honor of a Choragus, who gained a prize by the 
best musical entertainment at the festivals of 
Bacchus; as, “The choragic monument of 
Lysicrates.” 

jOHO’^rA 'OUS, n. [L., from Gr. ;^op77y(is ; a 
cliorus, and dyw, to lead.] Tae leader of the 
ancient chorus. IVarburton. 

jCIlb'RAL fkshfil), [Gr. x °?^^9 chorus, a 
chorus ; Fr. choral.'] Belonging to a chorus, i 
choir, or concert. '^Choral symphonies,” Milton. 

jCno'RAL, n. (Mas.) A short measured melody 
sung to a religious hymn, originally in unison ; 
a psalm-tune ; as, “The Lutheran cJiorala.” 

Dwight. 

£!HO'RAL-1 sT, 7 i. a member of a choir. Gent. Mug. 

jCHO'RAL-LY, ad. In the manner of a choir or 
choius. 

jCnbRD (kbrd), n. [Gr. L. chorda', Fr 

corded 

1. The string of a musical instrument. 

Who moved 

Their stops and chot'ds, as seen. Milton. 

2. (Mus.) Two or more tones sounded to- 
gether which harmonize. Dwight. 

3. (Geom^ A right line %vhich 
joins the two ends of an arc of a 

curve, as A B, A B* Da. ^ P. — c \ 

jDHbRD, V. a. To furnish with I ) 

musical strings. “ Struck the V / 

chorded shell/’ Dry don. ^ ^ 

€IIc5R-BEB', n. (Med.) A painful conti’action of 
the framum, or cord of the penis. Dmglison. 

CHORE, n. A small piece of domestic work ; a 
little job. Kirkland. 

mr h. familiar, colloquial word in the United 
States. In the En^ln^U Dictionaries it is commonly 
wriffen char, and jmmoiincefl chare ; but Crabb and 
Elchardflon writo It chore. Holloway, in his Provin- 
cial Dictionary, and JennmdH and Akerman, in their 
Glossaries, writo it choori Halliwell, charUikA c&oor. 
— See Char, or Chare. 


jCHO-RE'A, 71. [L., from Gr. a dancing.] 

(Med.) St. Vitus’s dance. Dutiglison. 

jGHO-REE', 71 . Same as Choreus, Smart. 

CHbR-F^-GRAPH'fC, ) oj. Relating to choreg- 

£JH0R-?-GRAPH'1-CAL, 3 raphy. 

J0HO-REG'RA-PHY, 7i. [Gr. p^opcia, a dancing, and 
ypatpu), to ‘describe.*] The art of representing 
dances by signs, as a tune is represented by 
notes. Craig. 

EHO-R5-pIs'CO-PAL, a. Relating to a suffragan 
or local bishop. * Fell. 

t enb-RE-PlS 'cg-p &S, n. [L. ; Gr. p^wpoff, place, 
and ifftV^'oTroff, a ‘bishop.] A suffragan or local 
bishop. Todd. 

, eHO-RE'US, n. [L., from Gr. p^opfwf, belonging 

I to* a chorus or dance,] (Pros.) 

1 . A poetic foot, consisting of one long and 
one short syllable ; as, fi'cus ; a trochee. Crabb. 

2. In the later prosodists, a foot consisting 
of three short syllables; a tribi’ach. W. Smith. 

CHO'RJ-Amb, n. Same as Choriambic. Beck. 

II CHO-RI-Am'BIC [ko-re-am'bjk, K. Sm.; kSr-e- 
dm'bik, /a, TFd.], 71. [Gr. p^opm/^jSoj ; ;^opfroff, a 
trochee, and lappog, an iambus ; L. ehojfatnhtis.'] 
(Pi'os.) A foot of four syllables, one long at 
each end, and two short in the middle ; a chori- 
ambus. A7idrew$, 

II £JII6-R{-AM'BIC, a. (Pros.) Relating to a cho- 
riamb or choriambus. Smart. 

II eiiO-RpJM'BUS, 71. [L., from Gr. 

(Pros.)‘ A poetic foot of four syllables, one long 
at each end, and two short m the middle; — 
also written choriamb, aTiclciioriayyibic, Andt'cios. 

CHO'RIC, a. Relating to a chorus, [u.] Qti. Rev. 

jGIIO'RJ-ON, w. [Gr. p(;dptov, skin ; p^coptw, to con- 
tain ; Fr. cko)'ion.'\ 

1. (Atxat.) The exterior membrane that in- 
wraps the fentus. Dimglison. 

2. (Bot.) The external membrane of the seeds 

of plants. Craig. 

jGHoTIIST [kd'nst, K. Sm. C. Wb.; kSr'ist, Ja.], 
71. [Fr. chonstc. — See Choir.] A singer in 
a choir. Cotgrave. 

jCriOR'lS-TFiR []:or’is-t§r, J. E. Ja. Sm. C. Wb.; 
kwSr'is-tQi, n. F. ; kw’Sr’js-tqr, *S. ; k5r'is-t9r or 
kwTi'is-t?!*, P. JC], 71. 1. A singer in a choir or 
in a conceit ; a quirister. 

The choristers the joyous anthem sing. Spenser. 

2. A leader of. a choir. 

CIIO-rIs'TIC, a. Belonging to a choir; choric; 
choral. [11.] Crahh. 

enb' RO-FB-vg-Ri^ TO, n. \lt., favorite chorus.'] 
(Musi) A chorus in which the best voices and 
instruments are employed. CVabb. 

jGHO-ROG'RA-PHIjIR, 71. [Gr. p^copoypaV®? ; 
a place, and ynAtjio, to describe; L. chot'otp'o* 
phus.l One who describe's a country. Milton. 

EHOR-Q-GRAPII'IC, [Pt.choi'ographigue.) 

£!HOR-g-GRAPlF|-C.^Ly ) Relating to cixorogra- 
phy. “A chorographical description.” Raleigh. 

EIIOr-O-GUApii'I-C^L-LY, ad. By means of 
chorography. * Weever. 

dlO-ROG'R.A-PIIY, 72, [Gr. p^wpoypa^/a ; p^pwpof, a 
place, and pn/i. n), to describe ; L. ohorographta; 
Fr. choi'ngraphte.] Tho description or a place 
or district, or the art of constructing maps of 
such <listrict. It is less in its object than geog- 
raphy, and greater than topography, “Tho 
cko7'og7'aphy of Egypt.” StilUngfleet. 

CHO'RgiD, 7X. [Gr. ;^<ipfo»', the chorion, and dlog, 
form.] (Atiat.) Any membrane resembling a 
chorion. Hoget. 

jPHIQ-RCiM'lg-TRYj a place, and 

lUrttov, a measure.] The art of measuring or 
surveying a country. Crabb. 

L’HO'RUS, 72.; pi. L, ; Eng. jeiio^Rua-tjj^* 

[L., from Gr. yopig ; Tt. & Sp. coro ; Fr. chaiur; 
A, S, chor; But. koor ; Ger. chor,'] 

1* Originally a band of singers or dancers. 

The Grecian tragedy waa at flrat nothing but n chorus of 
tingera. ^ Bryden. 

2. (Greek Drama.) The person or person* 
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who arc supposed to behold '^^hat passes in the 
acts of a tragedy, and sing their seiitinienta be- 
tween the acts. 

Admit me chorus to tlus history. bhaJ^. 

3. The song between the acts of a tragedy. 

4. Verses of a song in which the company 

join the singer. Johnson. 

5. (Mt/s.) A band or choir of singers : — a piece 

for a choir o^ r c* in unison, or in parts 

with many \ ci ( : r'.i part , — in contradis- 
tinction to a so/Of a dtiei, a &c. Dwight. 

OHO^E, i. from choose. See Choose. 

{si\\oz)y n. [Fr.] A thing ; — gen- 

erally used in combination with oihci woid-, as 
cJiose 1)1 action^ chose i)i j^osscssiotif &c. 

Chose ZH action, a thin? which a man has not the 
actual posses-ion of, but which he has a right to de- 
mand by action, as a debt or domand due from an- 
other. — Cho.'if m possession, a thing in pobse&sion, as 
distinguished from a thing in action, as tatces when 
paid, or a contract executed. Biirrdl. 


CHO^'EN (cho'zn), p. from choose. See Choose. 

CHOUGH (chiif)» 

71. [A.S.ctfo. — 

Fr. choxcas.'] 

{Or7iith.) A 
bird that fre- 
quents the sea , 
side, belong- ^ 
ing to the or- 
der Passcres, 
family Corci-^ 

A(S, and sub- Chough, 

family Pyrrhocoraciiice, Grmj. 

CHOIJ’LE, or CHOULE, n. The crop of a bird ; — 
commonly spelt and pronouncedyotoZ. B7'OW7ie, 

CH6 i&L'TRY> hxi East-Indian inn. Maunder, 

CHOuSE, V, a. To cheat ; to trick ; to defraud. 



Our islanders, however they may pretend to chouse one 
another, make but very awkward rogues. Tatter, 

4^ The following account is given by Dr. R. C. 
Trench of the singular origin of tlus word to chouse, 
from the Turkish' woid chiaoas, which signifies in- 
terpreter j— written by Haklu>t chaus, and by Mas- 
singer chiaus. “ Such an interpreter, being attached 
to the Turkish embassy iii England, committed, in 
the year 1609. an enormous fraud on the Turkish and 
Persian merchants resident in London. Ho succeeded 
in cheating them of a sum amounting to four thou- 
sand pounds— a sum much greater at that day than 
at the present. From the vast dimensions of the 
fraud, and the notoriety which attended it, any one 
who cheated or dofi auded was said to chiaus, chause, 
or chou'te — to do, that is, as this chiaiis had done.” 
See also William Gifford’s Ben Jenson, iv. 27. 

CHOX^SE, n, 1. One easily cheated; a tool. **A 
sottish chouse,” Iludihras. 

2. A trick ; a sham ; a bubble. Jolmsoti, 

OHOxyT, 71, A fourth part of the clear revenue ; 
— so used in India. Ha7nilto7i, 


CHdW'D^ill, 7%. 1. Food made of fresh fish, as 
cod or haddock, boiled with biscuit, pork, &c. ; 
fish-soup. G7'ose. 

2. A fish-seller. [Local, Eng.l Malliioell. 

3, An antiscorbutic from which, spruce beer 

is made. Smart, 


CHdl^'D^R, V, a. To make into a chowder ; a.s, 
“ To chowder a fish.” Clarke, 


CHdW'D^R-BEER, 71, An infusion of spruce 
and water mixed with molasses. Orabh, 

CHoW^RY, n, A whisk to keep off the files. 
[India.J B.amilton, 

OHdW'-STlCK, 7%, A kind of torch. [China.] 
K. T, Tuckerman, 

t CHdX^'T^lR, V. n. To grumble or mutter like a 
froward child. PJdlUps, 

OHOf '- r66t, n. See Chay-root. 

/OHRB-MA-TlS^TlCS, n, pi, [Gr. goods,] 

The science of wealth j a branch of political 
economy. Brande, 

CHRE-Q-TjSjCH'NJCS, w. [Gr. ;^;pei05, useful, 
and rljQnj, art.] Agriculture, manufacture^ and 
commerce, [r.] R, Park, 

tHIR^JS-TdM'A'THY, [Gr. ; iV'®’?' 

(tt6s, useful, *and pavGAuia, to learn.] That which 
‘t is useful to learn ; a book composed of useful 
extracts ; a book of instruction. Bra7ide. 


jCHRT^M (krlzm), ?i. [Gr. ;^pi<r an unericnt : L. ’ 
chrisma^, Fr. chrhne.^ (.'« ..-ejratti • , 

used in the Roman and Greek churches in; 
baptism, confirmation, &c. ] 

jCHRIj^'M.VL, a. Relating to chrism. Brevi it, , 

jCHR!s'MA-TO-R\', M. [Old Fr. Ai 

little \Gssel* for* chrism. Bale.\ 

fjCHRi^'OM (kiiz'iim), «. 1. A child that dies j 

within a month alter its birth ; — so called from \ 
the chrisom-cloth, oi cloth anointed with chrism, 
formerly put over it. Gt'aiini, 

2. A cloth anointed with chi ism. JoJmson, 

jCHRIst, n, [Gr. Xoicrdg ; yoito, to anoint ; L. 
Christies', It. (Sf Sp. Ctisto', Fr. Christ', A. S. 
Crist. 1 The Anointed ; the Alessiah. Matt. 

jCHRIST-Cr 6 sS-R 6VY' (krls-krSs-r3'), n. An old 
term for the alphabet ; — probably so called 
from the cross usually set before it, or from 
wTiting it in the form of a cross. Whitlock, 

jCHRIST'EN (kris'sn), v, a, [A. S. ch7'ist7nan\ 
Dut. kersteneji.'] [i. christened ; pp, christ- 
ening, CHRISTENED.] 

1. To name and baptize in token of initiation 
into the Christian church ; as, “ To christen a 
child.” 

2. To denominate ; to name. 

CIn thr thira w-hat you will, it can be no better than 
a !Pf »‘k isu UniiUMi Burnet, 

j0HRIS'TEN-d6m (kas'sn-dam), n, [A. S. Cm- 
tendom ; Cristoi, Christian, oxt^dom, power, ju- 
risdiction.] 

1. The regions inhabited by Christians. 

His computation is universally received over all C7insten- 
doni. Bolder. 

2. The whole body of Christians. 

Christendom shall evei speak his virtue. ShaJe. 

jCHRIs'TEN-ING (krls'sn-lng), TH. 1. The ceremony 
of naming w'ith baptism. Graunt. 

2. The*act or the ceremony of naming. 

jCHRIS'TEN-InG (kris'sn-ing), a. Relating to a 
christening. “ Christening dinners.” Wd7'ton, 

jOHRIS'TIAN (kiist'y?in), 7i, [Gr. Xptartavds ; L. 
Chi'istianua ; It. % Sp. Cristia7io ; Fr. Chretien ; 
A. S. Cristen.'] 

1, A disciple of Christ. ** The disciples were 
called Christians first in Antioch.” Acts xi. 26. 

2. In the most general sense, an inhabitant 
of Christoidom. 

CHRlS'TIAN [krist'yan), a. 1. Relating to Christ 
or to Christianity ; as, “ Christian doctrines.” 

2. Professing Christianity ; as, “ Ch7'istia7i 
nations.” 

3. Ecclesiastical. “The court Christian, or 

ecclesiastical judicatuie.” Bui'rilL 

t£!HRlS'TI4.N, tJ- a. To christen. Fulke. 

eJJRls-’TJj'Br^ (fcrts-che-a'usi), n. A Swedish 
silver coin, equal to 7d, sterling. Crabb. 

jCHRIs^TIAN-D’OR, n. A Danish gold coin, equal 
to 165. 6c?. sterling. Crabb. 

CIlRlS^TIAN-I^M, n, [Gr. Xptemavtaplg ; L. CJms- 
tia7iis77ius ; Fr. Ghri8tianis77ie,1 The Christian 
doctrine; Christianity. Milto7i. 

CHRIS-TI-An'I-TY (krTst-y?-an'e-tc) [kris-ch?- 
an'e-te, W. J . ; ’ krls-tySn'e-t^, S. E. K. Sm, ; 
kils-te-dnVt?? P’ krls-tyf-ftn'^-tip, F,], n, 
[L. Christianitas •, It. C7'istia7iith'y Sp. Cm- 
tiandacl ; Fr. ChretienU.\ The religion taught 
by Christ ; the religion of Christians. 

CJm'dianttp cannot be Improved? bat men’s views, and 
estimate, and comprehension of Ciu may be nidcti- 

nitoly unproved. Abp. Whatehr. 

jCHRIs-TIAN-I-zA'TXQN, n. The act of Chris- 
tianizing. Ch. Ob. 

jCHRIS'TIAN-IZB, V. g. [Gr. Xpiariavl^ui ; L. Chi-is- 
tianizo', T*r. Christiainscr.'] [t. C hristianized ; 
pp. Christianizing, Christianized.] To 
render Christian; to convert to Christianity; 
as, ** To Christianize heathen nations.” 

£IHR!s'TIAN-LIKE, a. Befitting a Christian. 
“ With a most Ghiriatian^like fear.” Shak, 

jGHRIs'TIAN-LY, a. Becoming a Christian. 
“ ’reverence.” MiUo7i, 

CHRIS'TIAN-LY, ad. Like a Christian. “ Chris- 
tianly instructed.” MiUo7i. 


jLHRIs TIAN—XAME (fcrist y?n-n5m), n. The 
n.imo gi\en at baptism, in ^stinction from the 
surname. Johnson. 

fCHRiS'Tf AX-XfiS?, n. The quality which par- 
takes of, or which befits, Christianity. 

It IS \ cry ’cor. iM*, the ChruiiannejH of an 

action b> v»t . iiu Bammond. 

■pFHRiS-TIAX-OG'R VPIJV, n. [Gr. Xoiariavos^ a 
Chriistian, and y'lofvo, to describe ; It. Cristiano- 
giatia.l A description of Christendom, or of 
Chii&tian nations. Bp, Hall. 

CHRIS-TiC'0-LIST,?i. \D. Christicola Christiis, 
Christ, and colo, to worship.] A worshipper of 
Christ. Ogilvie, 

CHRIST'L^SS, a. Being without Christ. Edwards. 

j|£JHRiST^MAS (krls'mas), n, ^Christ and mass.'] 

1. The day (Dec. 25th) on which the nativity 

of Christ is ’celebrated. Wheatley. 

2. The season of Christmas ; the tw’elve days 

succeeding Christmas-day. Johnson, 

IIjCIIRIST'MAS (fcris'm^s), a. Belonging to the 
time of Christ’s nativity. Spectator, 

IjCriRiST'MAS-BOX (krls'm^ts-bbks), n. 1. A box 
for collecting Christmas presents. “ A C/n'ist- 
mas-box they bear.’* Gay, 

2. A collection of presents at Christmas. 

11 JCHRIST'MAS-FLOW'^IR, n. Same as Christ- 
mas-rose. Joh7isoti. 

11 fCHRIST'MAS-lXG, n. The act of celebrating 
Christmas. ’ Herbert. 

]| jCHRIST'MAS— PIE, 71. A pie made at Christmas. 

11 j0HR1st'MAS-.RO§E, w. (Bot.) An evergreen 
poisonous plant ; black hellebore; Helleboi'us 
7iiger. Loudon. 

II jGI1R1ST'MAS-TALE,?i. a fabulous story. Young. 

II GHRIst'MAS-TIdE, n. Christmas-time. Pope. 

II £?HRiST'MAS-TIME, n. The season of Christ- 
mas ; Christmas. Seward. 

CHR1S-T0L'Q-9Y, n, [Gr, XpiarAs, Christ, and 
Uyoi, a discourse.] A treatise or a discourse 
concerning Christ. Keith. 

The reader will find in this author an eminent oxcenenee 
in th.it part of divinity which I make bold to call Cln isftJn- 
qy, in displaying the great mystery of godlmcsii, God ni.inl- 
fcbted in the human flesh. I)i. Th Jackaon, KJr.'i. 

£?HRlST*S-TH(iRN, n. {Bot.) A handsome prick- 
ly shrub ; Palho'us australis ; — so called be- 
cause the crown of thorns put upon Christ is 
supposed to have been made of it. Loudon. 

niriO- \?'T X-rfij, [Gr. color.] A genus 
o p- il.i. i g'-usk consisting of those wfiiich ex- 
hibit variable colors. Oyilcie, 

eilRO^MJi, n. [L., from Gr. y^pCapa; It. o'onia.] 

1. {hilts.) A refined stylo of singing; — also, 

the former name of the character now called a 
quaver. Moo7'e, 

2. (Rhet.) A figure of speech which consists 
in speaking so as not to offend the hearer. Crabb, 

£!HR6^MATE, n. {Chem.) A salt composed of 
chromic acid and a base. B7*a7ide. 

£!HRQ-MAT'|C, a* [Gr, color ; 

L. ch7'omatic%i8 ; Fr. chromatique.] 

1. Relating to colors. D7'yden. 

2. {Mus.) Relating to the scale of semitones ; 
— probably so named because the notes of this 
scale were originally written in colors. Craig, 

Chromatic thermometer, an instrument for measuring 
the diffciencc between the temperature of the glass 
of which the instrument is formed and that of the 
liquid or solid applied to it. 

j0IIRO-MAt'|-CAL-LY, ad. In a chromatic man- 
ner. ’ * Craig, 

jCHRQ-MAt'JCS, n.pl. [Gr. Ypw/uaroeds, pertaining 
to color ; color.] (Optics.) That part oi 

optics which treats of the colors of light and of 
natural bodies ; the science of the relations of 
light, shade, and colors. Brande, 

£JHRC)-MA-T5G'RA-PHY, n. [Gr-xP^^cCf OoloT, and 
ypAtpu), to describe.] A treatise on colors. Craig, 

£!HRO-MA-t6l'9-^Y, n, [Gr. color, and 

X6yo<i, a’discourse.]’ A treatise on colors. Field, 

j0HR5ME, n. {Chem.) A whitish metal ; — called 
also chromkwi, — See GuROMirM. 
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CHROME'-COL-ORS (-t'ururz), n. Properly col- 
ors containing* chromuun ; bnt generally ap- 
plied to any colors, -which., when dry, are of a 
soft, powdery consistence, and may be mixed 
with oil without grinding. Francis, 

jCHROME'-GREEN, A beautiful bright green 
pigment ; sesquioxide of chromium. Regnault, 

jCHROME'~ 6R-AN^E, n. Sub-chromate of lead, 
a dark orange-red pigment. Parnell, 

jGHROME'-YllL-LOW, n. Chromate of lead, a 
pigment of a bright yellou color. Parnell, 
jCHRO'MIC, a, [Fr. chromique^ {Clieml) Noting 
an acid formed of oxygen and chromium. P. Cyc, 

CHRO'MITE, n, A mineral consisting of 

the sesquioxide of chrome and the protoxide of 
iron. Regnault, 

jCHRO^MI-CaI, n, [Gr. color ; Fr. chrome.'] 

{Mm,) A whitish, brittle, and very infusible 
metal; — so named from the various and beauti- 
ful colors which its oxides communicate to sev- 
eral compounds ; chrome. Brande, 

JDHRO'MQ-GRAPH, n. [Gr. color, and yp«0w, 

to write.] A colored engraving. Athenceum, 

CJHRO'MULE, n. [Gr. color.] (Boi,) The 

coloiing principle of all parts of plants. Hcnsloio, 

CHRON'IC, I xpovtKdg^ time ; 

jEHRoN'r-CAL, ) L. chroniC 2 is ; It. ^ Sp. cro?ii- 
CO ; Fr. ciiromqree,] Of long duration, as a dis- 
ease ; — opposed to acute, 

(bionic diseases arc those whoso duration is long, or 
whose symptoms proceed slow ly. JDunolison, 

jDHRON'J-CLE (krSn'?-kl), n, [Gr. ;epow/cd; L. 
chronica ; It. cronica ; Fr. chronigue.] 

1. An historical register of events, in the order 
of time. “A chronicle of day by day.’* Shah, 

2. Arecoid; a history; annals. 

1 and my sword will earn my c/ironiele, Sha^, 

Syn.— See Histoey. 

1CHR6N'|-CLE, V, a. To record in a chronicle. 

This deed is chronicled in hell.*’ Shah* 

j0HRON'l-CLJ5R,«. A writer of chronicles. Donne, 

£!HR6 n' 1-CLE§ (kr5n'e-kU), n,pl. The name of 
two books of the Old Testament. 

t^irRdJY'/QCrjE (krJSn'ik), n, [Fr.] A chroni- 
cle. L. Addison, 

j 0HRC)N^Q-GEAM, n. [Gr. time, and 

a letter ; Fr. ckromgratnme,] An inscription 
in which the epoch or date is expressed ^ let- 
ters contained in it, as the year of Queen Eliza- 
beth’s death, MDCIIL, in **My Day is Closed 
In Immortality.” Brande, 

CHR6n-0-GR^M-m1T'IC, > a. Kelnting to 
jElHRON-g-GRAM-MAT'l-CAL, ) a chronogram. 

** A chronogrammatical verse.” Roioell, 

jpiHRON-Q-GRAM'MA-TlST, n. A writer of chron- 
ograms'. * Addison, 

jerHRO-N6G'RA-PH5R, n. [Gr. ypovovpdf/ios ; L. 
chronograpJlus ; Fr. chronograpne.] One versed 
in chrono^aphy ; a chrondlogist. Selden, 

^yiJRO-NOG'RA-PIIY, n, [Gr. vpavayp/zr^za ; 
time, and ypdipw, to describe ; L. chronographia,] 
A description of past time ; history. Johnson, 


^yiJRO-NOG'RA-PIIY, n, [Gr. vpavayp/zz^za ; xP^rog^ 
time, and ypdipw, to describe ; L. chronographia,] 
A description of past time ; history. Johnson, 

jf!HRQ-NOL'Q-G^:R, n. One versed in chronolo- 
gy ; a chronologiat. “ Chronologers differ among 
tnemsolvcs.” Bolder. 

£?HR6N-9-L5§1'IC, ? chronologique,] 

OTRdN-p-La^'l-OAL, > Relating to chronology ; 
being in the order of time. Tne chronological 
account.” Hale, 

CfHRdN-Q-IiPg'I-OAri-LY, ad. In a chronologi- 
cal manner. Ld, Chesterfield, 

i0HRp-]Sr6L'g-G!ST, n, [It. ^ Sp. cronologista; 
Fr. chronohgiste,] One versed in chronology. 

GHRO-NGL'Q-GY (fcrp-nSl'o-j?), n, [Gr. xP^^o- 
Xoyla ; j^pdwf, time, ^d Adyof, a discourse ; It. ^ 
Sp. oronologia ; Fr. chrofiologie.] 

_ 1. The science which treats or the various di- 
visions of time, and the order and succession 
of events ; the selence of computing and ad- 
justing dates. Brande, 

S, A register or tabular view of events or 
dates. 


GHRO-NUM'jg;-T5R, n, [Gr. 
fitT^ovj a measure ; Fr. chronomdit'e.] 

1. A time-keeper; a kind of \\atch for meas- 
uring time with great exactness; — used for 
detei mining the longitude at sea, &c. 

2. {Mus.) An instrument by which the move- 
ment, or time, of a composition is measured. 

To rate a chronometer, to determine the late of its 
gain or loss as compared with true time. 

GHRON-O-AIET'RIG, ) Relating to chro- 

GHROX-Q-MET'RJ-CAL, ) nometers, to chronom- 
etry, or to the measure of time. SchiibeH. 

£;HRO-n6m'?-TRY, n. The art of measuring 
time by hours, niinutes, &c. Maunder, 

jCHRON'O-SCOPE, n. [Gr. ;3j;odvof, time, and oico- 
rzw, to* view.] 

1. A pendulum or a machine for measuring 

time. Button. 

2. An instrument for measuring the duration 
of luminous impressions on the eye. Nichol, 

jDHR'^S' A- l1d, a. Relating to a chrysalis. Good, 

jCHR'YS'A-LIS, n . ; pi. ohry-sAl'i-du?. [Gr.p^pu- 
zraA^/ffjthe gold-colored sheath of butterflies; 
XP^cds, gold; L. chrysalis.] {Ent.) The pupa 
of an insect, or the last apparent change^ of the 
larva, before its appearance as a perfect insect ; 
aurelia. Barris. 

jeBRYS-JfJ\r'THE-'MtjrM» n, [L., from Gr. ;\jp«- 
advbe/iov; gold, and avOsfxov, a flower.] 

(Bot.) A genus of plants, many of which bear 
yellow flowers. Eottdon, 

GHRl^S-FiL-Fi-PHAN'TlNE, a. [Gr, Ypt;vfiP.f<^dmvoj ; 
ypuzrds, gold, and iXitpag, ivory.] Noting a kind 
of statue formed of plates of ivorv, with drape^ 
and other ornaments of solid gold. IF. Smith, 

GHRirS'Q-BER-YL, n, [Gr. vpuerdf, gold, and /SiJ- 
(tvXXosj a beryl.] (Min.) A hard precious stone, 
of a green or a yellowish color, composed of alu- 
mina and glucina ; — used in jewellery. Dana, 

GHRfS'Q-GHLORE, n, [Gr. ;^py<rdf, gold, and 
green.] (ZooL) A species of mole in- 
habiting the Cape of Good Hope, the fur of 
which reflects brilliant metallic hues of green 
and gold. Brande, 

DHRtS'Q-cOL-LA, n, [L., from Gr. 
gold-solder; gold, and K6X)a, glue; Fr. 

chrysocolle,] (Mm,) A mineral composed of 
silica, oxide of copper, and water. Dana, 

£)HRY-S6G'RA-PnY, n, [Gr. xP^^^^i ?old, and 
ypmlita, to write.] ’ The art of writing in letters 
of gold. Dr. Black, 

JGHR^-S'O-LITE, %. [Gr. gold, and 

a stone ; It. ^ Sp. crisolito ; Fr. ckmjsoUthe,] 
{Min.) A crystallized mineral, often of a gold- 
en yellow color, and usually composed of silica, 
magnesia, and protoxide of iron, Dana, 

GIIRY-SOD'O-gy, n, [Gr. X^aodg, gold, and Uyog, 
a discourse.] 'That branen of political econo- 
my which 1 elates to the production of wealth. 

j jCIIR^’S'O— mAg'N^IT, 71, A loadstone. Addison, 

■GJiRY'-s6M*E-LA^ n, pi, [Gr. and 

i filXogj black* ; p'r. chrysomi hi] {Ent,) A genus 

j of coleopterous insects; — so named from their 
brilliant metallic tints. Brande, 

jOIIR'^S'O-PRASE, n. [Gr. xP^^^P^°^^^ » XP^^^'*'* 
gold, and updeov, a leek ; L. chtysoprasus ; Fr. 
chrysoprase.] An apple-grcon, or a look-green 
variety of chalcedony ; — colored by nickel. 

jCHRif'S’O-TYPE, n, [Gr. gold, and rbrrd,, 

impression.] A process of taking pictures, by 
photography, on paper impregnated with a neu- 
tral solution of chloride of gold. Ogilvie, 

CH&B, n, (Jchl) A river fish ; the cheven ; Lm- 
ciscus cephahis, Ym'rell, 

a, [L.] Like a chub; short and 
thick ; plump ; chubby. Johnson, 

OHOB'B^D-Nfess, n. . The state of being chubbed. 

CH&B'BY, a. Plump; chubbed. Todd, 

CntSrB'-CHEEKED (-chSkt), a. Having full 
cheeks ; fat-cheeked, PhilUps, 

CllpB^DAR^ n, A messenger; a menial, [In- 
dia.] Smart, 


CHOb'— PACED (-fast), a. Having a plump face 

CHtJCK, V, 71, li. CHXTCKED ; pp, CHUCKING, 
CHUCKED.] 

1. [Probably formed from the sound. John- 
son.] To make a noise like that made by a hen 
in calling her chickens ; to cluck. 

2. [Tt. To jeer ; to laugh with 

short I OMM ’ 'i'- Marston, 

CHtrCK, V, a, 1. To call, as a hen calls her young. 

I ' * ' _‘i ' » • I' 

2. [Fr. clioquer, to strike.] To touch or hit 
gently ; to tap ; to pat. 

Como, chuck the infant under the chin. Congreve. 

3. To pitch or throw a short distance with a 

quick motion. [Colloquial.] Todd, 

CHtJCK, n, 1. The noise made by a hen. Temple, 

2. A word of endearment;- — corrupted from 
chick. “ What promise, chuck } *’ Shak, 

3. A sudden small noise. Johnson, 

4. A pat under the chin, Johnson, 

6. A throw' ; a toss. [Colloquial.] 

6. (JMech '' A'^ to the mandrel of 

a lathe for u.i- '.iiti t'lo woik. Brande, 

CHtjCK'A-BlD'DY, «. A young chicken ; chick- 
abiddy* [Collo'quial.] Ballixcell, 

CHtJCK'-FAR-THING, n. A play at which the 
money falls with a chuck into a hole. “He 
lost his money at chuck-farthing Arbuthnot, 

cnuCK'-FGLL, a. Full.— See CiiocK-FULL. 

CHtrCK'— HOLE, w. A hole in a rut. Clarke, 

OHtJc'KLE (cUaicMcl), V. n. [It. scuccherare , — 
See CiiLCK.] H, chuckled ; pp, chuckling, 
CHUCKLED.J To laugh inwardly with tiiumph, 
or in derision ; to laugh with snort con\ulsive 
iterations, as if endeavoring to suppress them. 
“I w'ill make him chuckU,^^ Dryden, 

CHt^C'KLE, v, a. 1, To call, as a hen ; to chuck. 

If these birds are within distance, here’s that will ehuclde 
them together. JOtyilen. 


2. To fondle ; to caress. 


Dryden. 


CHUC'KLE-IlfiAD, n. One who has a thick head ; 
a stupid person. [Vulgar.] C7'aig. 

CH0C'KLE-HEAD'5D,g. Having a large or thick 
head; thick-headed; stupid. Bartlett, 

CIlOcii'LlNG, n, 1. The call of a hen. 

2, Laughter partially suppressed. Ash, 

CHCrCK’-WlLL^-WlD'OW' (-w'Id'd), n, A popru- 
lar name of a ^bird of the family of goatsuck- 
ers ; the Caprimulgus Carolinonsis, Nuttall, 

t CH&D, V, a. To champ or bite. Stafford, 
t CHU'BT, n. Forced meat. — Sec Chewet. Bacon, 

CHO'PA, n. (Bof.) An esculent plant; the earth 
almond ; Cyprrus esculvntus. Dr, C, T, Jackso7U 

CHtrPP, n. [Goth. kof(\ a cottage: — A. S. eyf\ 
Gcr. kvfey a barrel : — Old Ev.joffUi fat-cheeked. 
Todd, — Corrupted from chouqh^ a thievish bird. 
Steerens,] A burly, coarse, ill-tempered fellow ; 
a clown. Shak. 

CHtS'FF, a, lU-tempcred ; churlish ; surly j chufFy. 
[Local.] BalUweU. 

CHf7F'Pl-LY» (td. In a blunt er surly manner. 
CHO'P'Pl-NiBSS, n. The quality of being chufly. 

CHfiF'PY, a, 1. Clownish ; blunt; surly, Johnson, 
2. Fuifed; swollen; fat. Mamwa7'ing, 


\lai7iwa7'%ng. 


I n, [Ann. chom^ to live together.] A 

I chamber-fellow in a college, (&c. ; one who re- 
[ bides in the same room. Wilherforce, 

I cnt)M, n. To occupy the same chamber or 
j room with another in a college. [U. S.] Sekleiu 

I CHCmP, n, A short, thick piece of wood. Moxon. 

\ cntJM'BIlTP, n. The state of being a chum, or 
of living with a chamber-fellow, De Quincey, 

cnu'NAM, n. Lime, or a mixture made of lime, 
as stucco, See* [India.] BamiUon. 

CHGNK, n. A short, thick piece of wood or of 
other substance ; a chump. [Provincial in 
Eng*, and colloquial in the u . S.J Ray, 

CHfrNK'Y, «. Short and thick. [U. S.] Pickering, 
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CHi5’P-RA-NEE', n. A messenger ; an iiiferioi- 
order of police. [India.] " iSmaft. 

CHURCH, n. [Gr. jcvpiakij^ or KvptakSv ; tcipios^ loid ; 
A. S. cirCf ciree, or cyneei Dut. kerK\ Gcr. 
kirche\ Sw. kyrka\ Dan. kirlie\ Scotch hirk. 
This word appears to have been originally de- 
rived from the Greek, through the Anglo-Sax- 
on. The Goths on the Lower Danube, as 
stated by Dr. Trench, were first converted to 
Christianity by Greek missionaries from Con- 
stantinople, who imparted to them the woid 
KvptaKu, or KuptuKdVf clmrch ; and the Goths lent 
the word to other German tiibes, including 
the AmT' 0 -‘^r.xon'. “T^-e passage,*’ says Dr. 
Trci" -' 1 . * of the parentage of 

the word is from AValafrid Strabo (about 840), 
who writes thus : * Ab ipsis autem Groscis 

Kyrch h Kyrios — et alia multa aceepimus. 
Si'eut domus Dei Basilica, i. o. Begia a Ilcge, 
sic ctiam Kyrica, i. e. Dominica a Domino 
nuncupatur.’ **] 

1. A building consecrated to Christian wor- 
ship and orduiaiicc''. 

Church doth signify no other thing than the Lord’s house 

HooLer, 

2. The general or collective body of Chris- 

tians. “The holy church throughout all the 
world.” Booh of Comniou Prayer, 

The church is undoubtedly one, as the human race is one 

— one in reference to Him, its ' p..--.- i,- --j ^ .. 

it is not one community on car: . . r ‘ ‘ 

The true and grand idea of ** s« — « pr.pV*'.- for 

making men like Christ, earth \o .... of 

the world the kingdom of Chiist. IJi . Arnolrl. 

3. A particular body or denomination of 
Christians ; as, “ The Episcopal Church ” ; 
“ The Roman Catholic ChurchJ^ 

4. An assembly of Christians belonging to 

one place or to one society; as, “The seven 
churches which are in Asia.” Rev, i. 4. 

He that hath an car ’'‘t ’ t "fth 

the cliurcJios. /.* . 

5. Ecclesiastical authority, as distinguished 
from civil authority ; the clergy as a body. 

The same criminal may be absolved by the state, yet cen- 
sured by the church. Lei>hc, 

6* The body of communicants, in distinction 
from persons belonging to the same con^ega- 
tion, or parish, who are not communicants- S-] 
It IS often used in composition ; as, church-yard. 

The tnvisiblp church is the collective body of saints, 
or the true disciples of Christ, m lieasen and on earth. 

Syn. — Church is used both for the people who 
worshin, and a place of public worship v 
n'u, >• (.Illy for a place of p'lMi'* "ui-im. 

— 'I ir ■ 1 f r ' / » ■, in tho sense of a house of public 

worship, IS limited, in Eiijs;Iand,to houses of the kind 
belongnij; to the Episcopal church, or the established 
religion, the houses of public \\ or&iiip among the dis- 
senters being styled meeting-houses or chapels ; hut in 
this country this distinction is not generally adhered 
to. — Churches would be better attended, and meet^ 
ing-houses closed.” Gent, Mag. 

CHURCH, V. a, Jt. CHURCHED ; CHURCHING, 
CHURCHED.] To assist in returning thanks in 
church after any signal deliverance, as from the 
dangers of childbirth. 

It was the ancient neaire of tho CUhuwli of England for 
women to come veiled ho oumo to be ch\a ohed. iVheatl)/. 

CHXJROH'-ALE, n. Awake or feast commem- 
oratory of the dedication of a church. Careio. 

CHURCH'-AT-TiRE', n. The habit worn while 
attending divine service. Hooker, 

CHtlRCH'-Au-THOR'J-TY, n. Ecclesiastical pow- 
er ; spiritual jurisdiction. Att&roury, 

CIltlRCH'-BigNCH, n, A seat in the porch of a 
church. “ Sit here upon the churoh-bemhJ* Shak, 

CHllROH'-BR^D, a. Educated in, or for the ser- 
vice of, the church. Coioper, 

CHURCH'-BUR'I-^L (-bSr'§-gil), n. Burial ac- 
cording to the rites of the church. Ayliffe. 

CHUROH'-DjEs'CI-PL!ne, n. Discipline of the 
church ; ecclesiastical discipline. MiUon, 

CHtJBCH'DOM, n, [Eng. church and A. S. 
power.] The power, government, jurisdiction, 
or authority of the church. [rJ Pearson. 

cntlROH’-FOiO’ND-lgiR, n. One who founds or 
endows a church. Hooker, 

Cll JllCH'-GO-^lR, n. One who frequents a 


church ; one who habitually attends divine sei- 
\ico. Ch, Ob. 

CHURCH'— GO-fNG, a. L That goes to church. 

2. Calling to church. “The chunh-qoinn 
bell.” Coicpc). 

CHURCH'-GOV'^RX-MEA’T, n. The government 
of the church ; ecclesiastical rule. Hilton. 

CHURCEr-IilS'TO-RV, n. The history of the 
church; ecclesiastical history. Milton. 

CHURCH'ING, 12 . The act of re^u^iu'^ C^nks 
in the church for anj' signu 1 , as 

from the dangers of cliildbirth. “ The church- 
ing of w’omcn.” Wheatly. 

CHURCn'i^M, n. Adherence to the church. Ch.Oh. 

CHURCH'— LAND, n. Land belonging to a church. 
“ The . . . account of church-lands. Yelierton. 

CHURCH'-LiKE, a. Befitting a church or a 
churchman- “ Church-like humors.” Shak. 

CHURCH'— LIV-JNG, n. An ecclesiastical living 
or benefice. Milton. 

GHURCH'LY, a. Attached to, or relating to, the 
church; e'cclesiastical. P. Schaff. 

OHliRCH'MAN, n. ; pi. CHURCHMEN. 1- A cler- 
gyman ; ah ecclesiastic. 

A churcb that was bo ill filled by many weak and wilful 
churchmen. Clarendon. 

2. An adherent to the church of England ; 
an Episcopalian- Johnson, 

CHURCH'MAN-SHIP, n. The state of being a 
churchman, [r,] Be. Rev. 

CHtjRCH'— n, A member of a church. 

CHURCH'-M£M'Bf.R-SHiP, n. The state of being 
a church-member. N. E. Bidet's. 

OHURCH'-MiL'i-TANT, n. The church, as war- 
ring against spiritual evil of all kinds. Milner. 

CIIURCH'-MU'^IO, n. Music used in churches ; 
the service of chant, anthem, hymn, &c., in 
churches and cathedrals. Warton. 

t CHURCH'— a. Excommunicated from 
the church. Miltnn. 

CHUROH'-oWL, n. A bird; a species of goat- 
sucker. Hill. 

criURCH^-PAR-TY, n. A party devoted to the 
church. Goldsmith. 

CHURCH'-PLU-RAl'I-TY, n. The possession by 
a clergyman of more tlian one benefice. Milton. 

CHURCH'-POW-ER, n. The power of the church. 

CHUROH'-PRE-F^R'M|INT, n. Preferment or 
benefice in the church. B. Jonson. 

cnilRCH'-GluAOK, n. An ecclesiastical impos- 
tor. Coioper. 

CHxjRCII'— RATE, n.^ A parochial tax imposed by 
the vestry of a parish, and levied by the church- 
wardens, in England, for the repair of churches, 
and the furnishing of them with bells, seats, 
ornaments, and whatever is necessary for the 
celebration of public worship. Ed. Rev. 

CHURCII'-RlSV'jp-NUE, n. The revenue of the 
church. Savage. 

CHURCH '-RtTLE, n. Ecclesiastical government. 

CHtjRCH'-Si£R-VlCE, w. The public service or 
worship of the church. Crahb. 

OHURCH'SHIp, n. Institution of the church. 
“ They [the Jews] were his own also by the right 
of churchshipJ* South. 

CHURCH -WAR'DEN (-w9ir'dn), n. An officer 
chosen to take care of a church, its property, 
and concerns. Cowell. 

CHURCH'- WAY, n. A way or road that leads to 
the church. 

Slow through the church-utag path we saw him borne, Oray. 

OHtlRCH'-WORK (-wUrk), n. Work for, or on, a 
church ; — applied proyerbially to work carried 
on slowly. 

Contrary to the proverb, chut ch-work went on tho most 
epeedily. Fidler, 

CHtJRCH'-WRiT (-rXt), n. A writ from an eccle- 
siastical court. Wychcrly. 


CHURCH'— YARD, n. The yard of a church or a 
\aid adjoining a church; — generally used as 
- with burial-ground. “Like graces 
:*'L rhurch-yard.^^ ^Skak. 

CHURL, n, lA. S. ceorl^ a countryman, a rustic ; 
Dut. cnerl ; Ger. kerl', Dan., Sw., .y Icel, karl.l 

1. A countryman; a lustic ; a peasant, 

Hu sscorneth to work, vluch he. saith is tne life ol a poasant 
OT chill t. ^ 

2. A surly, ill-bred man. “ Sonic stem, un- 
tutored churU’ Shak. 

3. A selfish or mean person ; a niggard ; a 
miser. 

The vile person shall be no more called bber'il, rrnr the 
churl said to be bountiful. j n x^.\l! 5. 

He who will not mve 

Some portion of his e.icu, hi<= lilnorl, h'^ wealth. 

For others' cood, is a p<fOr tri)/i n churl J. Lailbe. 

CHtJRL'ISH, a. 1. [A. S. ccorlic.] Rude ; harsh ; 
brutal; uncivil. “ CVit^rftViasthebear.” Shak. 

2. Avaricious ; selfish. “ This sullen, churl- 
ish thief.” King. 

3. Unmanageable ; unpliant ; — applied to 
things. 

The body of the metal will be hard and chvrli^. Jlacoii. 

CHURL'|SH-LY, ad. In a churlish manner ; rudely. 

CHURL'JSH-NjESS, 71, The quality of being churl- 
ish; ludeness. Bacon. 

t CHUR'LY, a. Rude ; churlish. Quarles. 

t CHURME (cliuim), ? 2 . [A. S. cy?v? 2 , a noise.] A 

confused sound ; a noise. Bacon. 

CHURN, n. [A. S. ciern ; cyrrati^ to turn ; Dut. 
kern ; Dan. kierne.'\ A tub or other vessel used 
in making butter. Gay. 

CHURN, V. a. [Ger. <SrDut. hernen.'] [i. churned ; 

pp. CinUNING, CHURNED.] 

1. To agitato, as cream in a chum, in order 
to make butter. 

2. To agitate by a violent motion. 

Churned iu his teeth the foamy venom rose, Addison. 

CHURN'ING, 71. The act of making butter. 

CHURN'-STAff (12), n. A staff used in churning. 

CHURR'WORM (chiii'wiirm), «. [A. S. cyrrarty 

to turn, and Eng. tcorm.] An insect that turns 
about nimbly ; — called alsofan-cricket.Skmner. 

CHUTE (shat), 7L [Fr. chute^ a fall. — See Shoot.] 

jCHY-LA'CEOUS (kl-la'slius, 66), a. (Phys.) Be- 
longing to chyle. * ^The chylaceozis mass. Ploy er, 

jCHYLE (kll), 71. [Gt. to pour; It- 

chilo', Sp. Fr. chyle,'] (Phys.) A milky 

fluid formed in the process of digestion, by the 
action of the pancreatic juice and the bile on 
the chyme, in the duodenum. It is imbibed by 
the lacteals, to be conveyed to the thoracic duct 
and the venous system. JDu7iglison. 

11 jCHY-LI-fAc'TIQN, n. [Gr. cliylc, and 

L. faeioj to make-] (Phys.) The act, oi the 
process, of making chyle. Arlnddvnot. 

||iCH’?-LI-FAC'TIVE, or j0HtL-I-FAC'TJ[VE [kl- 
le-fdk'tjv, S. P. Ja. K. Sm. C . ; kll-e-fak'tiv, IF. 
R. Wb.], a. (Phys.) Having the power of 
making chyle, Johnson. 

II jEJHY-LlF'llR-OtlS, a. [Gr. vvUs, chyle, and L. 
feroy to bear ; Fr. chytlf^re.] (Phys.) Trans- 
mitting or conveying chyle. Smart. 

II £JHY-LT-Fl-CA'TION, n. [Gr, chyle, and 

h. faoioy to make ; Fr. chylification.] (Phys.) 
The process by which chyme is converted mto 
chyle. 

II £JHY-LI-PI-OA'TO-RY, a. (Phys.) Making chyle. 

£JHY-LO-PO-jET'lC, a. [Gr. yuArfy , chyle, and 
to make.] (Phys.) Forming chyle. Arbuthnot. 

jGHY'LOTJS (-ki'lus), a. [Fr. chyleux. — See 
Chyle.] (Phys.'j Consisting of chyle. Arbuthoiot, 

CHYME, n. [Gr. juice; L. chymm; Fr. 

chyme.] (Phys.) A soft pap, being the product 
of digestion, formed by the action of the stom- 
ach on the food. It is afterwards separated 
into two portions, viz., chyle and excrementi- 
tious matter. — See Chyle. Brands. 

t n. [Old Fr. chymiqzie^ A chemist. 

“ An art . . . kept up by a few chymiosJ* Wotton. 
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? a.. See Chemic, and Chemi- 
fjCHYM^CAL, > Uaiis, 

tjCUi:M'|-CAi.-l.Y» Chemicalxt. 

t jCll1?M'lCS, Chemistry. Dr. IVal^is. 


Clq!-5-RO'Nl-AN, n. An imitator of Ciceio. 

Hdllam, 

C 19 -E-R 0 'NI-AN-I§M, n. The manner, or the 
style, of Cicero. 

Dvrelling too much on ciceronianisnu. Milton. 


€HYM-T-F(-CA'TrQN, n. [Gr, chyme; L. 

cJiymus^ chyme, andyacio, to make ; Fr. chymi- 
ficaiio7i.^ \Phys.) The act, or the process, of 
forming chyme. Qu. Rev. 

CHItM'J-PY, V. a. To form into chyme. Qu. Rev. 

fJCHYM'lST, n. See Chemist. Pope. 

f €HY-MiS'Tl-CAL, a. Chemical. Burton. 

jCHfM'lS-TRY (kzm'is-tre), n. See Chemis- 

THY. 

The old orthography, ckymistry, ckymist, and 
ehymical^ is now changed, by common usage, to cAew- 
%st 7 ^j^ chemist, and chemical.-^ See Chemistry. 

jGHY^MOyS, a. Relating to chyme. Caldwell. 

CJ-BA'RT-OOs, €t. [L. ciharius ; •^ood.'i Re- 

lating to food; useful for food; m'.i ''e. Jn>».i.<on. 

CIb'OL, n. [L. capulla, cibitlla ; Fr. eihoule.'] A 
small sort of onion. Mo7'ti?ne7\ 

C7-J50 n . ; pi. cr-Bo'Rr-A. [L., from Gr- 

'kiISwoiov, the Egyptian bean, and a drinking cup 
made of its leaves.] 

1 {Arch.) An arched vault, or canopy, raised 
o\ er the high altar in imitation of the mercy- 
seat above the ark in the Jewish temple. Britton. 

2. {Catholic Church.) A sacred vessel in which 
the consecrated hosts are kept in the tabernacle. 

OI-H6UL',n. [Fr. cibouh.l Same asCiBOL. Smart. 

C1~CA 'Djs, n . ; pi. cr-CA 'dm. [L,, a tree-cricket.1 
{Ent.) A genus, or one of a genus, of hemipter- 
ous insects celebrated for tneir shrill chirp or 
song ; the locust, or harvest-fly. Harris, 

The shrill Cicadae^ people of the pine. Byron. 

ClC’A~DEL*Zjji, n. (Ent.) A tribe of hemipter- 
ous insects allied to the Cicada. Latreille. 

Clc'A-TRlCEa n. [L- cicatrix ; Fr. cicatrice.'] A 
scar remaining after a wound. 

Captain Spurlcwith iiis cicatrice ^ an emblem of >var. Shal. 

cIo'A-TRI*CLE (atk'?i-trik-kl), n. jX. cicati icula, 
a small scar ; cicatrix, a scar.] The germinat- 
ing or foetal point in the embryo of a seed, or 
in the yolk of an egg. Craig. 

CiC'A-TRf-gANT, n. llFr.][ {Med.) An applica- 
tion that induces a cicatrice. Johnson. 

CtC'A-TRf-S{ VE, a. Causing a cicatrice. Johnson. 

CJ-cA'TR/x, n. ; pi. c'fo-^-rR/'cE.y.’LL.] {^led.) 
’A seam or scar remaining after the healing of 
a w^ound ; cicatrice. Brands. 

CiC A-TRI-ZANT, «. Same as Cicatrisant. 

ClC-A-TRJ-Z ACTION, n. The process of healing 
or skinning over, as in a wound. Harvey. 

ClO'A-TRlZE, V. a. & n. [L. cioatrico ; cicatrix, 
a scar ; Fi.cicat riser.] [i. oicathized ; pp. cic- 
atrizing, ciCATiiiZEDj To heal and induce 
the skin over a wound, or a sore. Wiseman. 

do' jV-TKtZ-|NG, p. a. Healing ; skinning over. 

dC-A-TROSE', a. Scarry ; full of scars, [r.] Ash. 

dC'jp-LY [sls' 9 -l§, K. Sm . ; sta'le, S. W.], n. (Bot.) 
A name of the Myrrhis od<oratctof England, and 
of the species of Osmorrhiza in the XT. S. Gray, 

cHCER, n. [L,, from Gr. JtiKvs, strength.] {Bot.) 
A genus of leguminous or fabaceous plants, al- 
lied to the vetch ; chick-pea ; — so named from 
the eminent qualities ascribed to it by the an- 
cients. Loudon. 

CJOBROJ^B (chS-ch^-ra'n? or sTg-e-r3'no) [chs'ch?- 
i^-ii^,Ja . ; chs-chgi-rC'ns, Sm . ; ch5cii-i-r3'n?, H. ; 
sls-^-rs'nf, Wb.], n.\ pi. It. ojCDnom^ Eng. 
cj ICE RONES. [It., from Cicero, the Roman ora- 
tor.J A guide who shows, and loquaciously ex- 
plains, curiosities. 

Every glib, loquacious Mrelinpr who shows straiiffcrs about 
their pictiiio RaUcTies, paliico*., aiul imns, is termed by them 
( I tn 1 lansj a cicerone or a C liccro. Ti each, 

dc-IJ-RO'Nl-AN, a. Relating to Cicero, the 
Homan orator ; eloquent. Clah'he. 


dCH-g-RA'CEOrS (slk-o-ra'shus, 66), a. Having 
the qualities of succory. Fknjer. 

CPGHO 'RJ- n. [L., from Gr. Kt^tbpiov.] {Bot.) 
A genus of plants ; succoiy ; chiccory. Loudon. 

dCH'O-RY, n. [Gr. Ki^flioiov ; L. dchorium, suc- 
cory."] [hot.) A genus of plants ; succory ; 
chiccory. Gray. 

dj0H'-PEA, n, A plant ; chick-pea. Johnson. 

CIQ~IJ<J'-D£' L9, 91. [L., a f/low-uorin] {Ent.) A 
genus of piedaceous beetles, considered as the 
highest of the Colcopiera ; the tiger-beetle. 

Westwood. 


CI-dS'B5-I§M, n. The character, station, or 
conduct ot a cicisbeo. Month. Rev. 

CTCISBEQ (cli5-cliis-b5'o or se-sis'be-o) [chS-chis- 
ba'5, Sm.', cliicli-is'be-o, K.', chi-chiz-b5'5, E.\ 
che-cliiz'be-a, C . ; se-sis'be-5, fFi.], n. [It.] A 
male attendant on a married lady in Italy ; a 
gallant ; a dangler about females. Brande. 


CJCO'm-Jl, n. 
*nus of storks. 


[L., a stoj'k.] 


(Ornith.) A ge- 
Brande. 





QIC- g-JlI ’JSTJE, 77 . pi. LLi, 
cicbnia, a stork.] {Or- 
mth.) A 
sub-fam- 
ily of 

birds of the order GraJlce 
and family Ay'deidce ; 
storks. Gray. 

t ClO'y-RATE, r. a. [L. ci- 
euro, nc7traf^‘^] To tame; to reclaim from 
wildiie*.^. “ ( li nrat 'd and subdued.*’ Brou ne. 


Ciconia Abdimi. 


dC-U-RA'TIQN, n. The act of reclaiming from 
■wildness, [r.] " Ray. 

CFCU'T.f, n. [L., the hemlock.] {Bot.) A genus 
'of deciduous herbaceous plants, with white 
flowers ; cowbane. Loudon. 

CID (si<i), n. [Ar. seid, lord, chief.] The name 
of a Spanish neroic poem which celebrates the 
exploits of the national hero, Roderigo Diez, 
Count of Bivar. P. Cyc. 

j8®“Tho Cid IS supposed to have been written in 
tlio I3th century ; but, unfortunately, the author»a 
name is not known. Brande. 

cFoyR, n. [Gr. ciKfpa, strong drink ; L. sicet'a, 
strong drink; It. s/rfro ; Sp. sidrai Fr. cidre; 
A. S. df Dut. cider.] A fermented liquor made 
from the juice of apples ; — formeily used for all 
kinds of strong liquors except wine. 

He shall not dunk wine nor cider. WicUiJIc, Luke i. 15. 

X»ol for thee my mill 

Kow grinds choice apples, and the British vats 

O’erflow with generous cider. J. Philips. 

CFd^IR— BrAN'DY, «. A liquor distilled from 
cider. * Hale. 

cFdpr-Ist, n. A maker of cider. Mortimer. 

CI'D5R"K^1^j [Dim. of dder^ An inferior 
kind of cider, made by mixing ^vater with the 
pulp of apples from which most of the juice 
has been pressed ; water-cider. Mortimer. 

CI'DjpR-MiLL, n. A mill for making cider. 

crDER-PIifiSS, 71. A machine for crushing ap- 
ples in the process of making cider- Pope. 

CI-DETTJSJsrT (s5-dp-vang0> [^r.] Formerly ; 
previously. — It is often used as an English ad- 
jective. “ The ei-devafit commander.” Qu. Rev. 

CJER^E JFr.] A candle or wax taper 

earned m processions. Johnson, 

Oi-GAR', n. [Sp. cigarro ; Fr. cigare^^ A small 
roll of tobacco for smoking. Clarke. 

ClL'^;-Ry, n. {Arch.) Drapery or foliage on the 
heads of columns in Gothic and Moorish build- 
ings. Pranais. 

CIl'I-A» n. pi. [L. pi. from ciUum, an eyelash.^ 
1, {Anat.) The hairs which grow from the 
margin of the eyelids ; eyelashes, Dunglison. 


2. {Bot.) Long hairs on the margin 

of parts of plants, forming a fringe 
like an ejelash. Lindley. 

3. (ZoJ.) Moving bodies, rcsem- 

bling small hairs, observed with the microscope 
in many animals. Oweti. 

CiL'IA-RY (sll'ja-if!), a. [L. cHiiim, an eyelash; 
It. ciliare , Fr. ciliait'e.] (Anai.) Relating to 
the eyelashes . — also to different paits which 
enter into the structure of the eye. Dunglison. 

CIL'I-ATE, a. [L. cilnun, an ejelash.] {Bot.] 
Fringed with hairs, like an eyelash. P. Cgc. 

CiL'l-AT-J^lD, a. {Bot.) Having, or fringed with, 
fine hairs ; ciliate. Brande. 

C|-LiCE', n. [Fr.] Hair-cloth; — a girdle of 
bristles, or netted wire. Southey. 

Cl-Lt"CIAN (se-lish'?in), a. {Geog.) Relating to 
Cilicia. * 

CJ-LI^CIOUS 66), a. [Gr. kiXIkiov ; L. 

ciliehm, a cloth made of Cilician goat’s hair.] 
Made of hair. Brotone. 

ClL'l-Q-GRADE, n. [L. cilium, the eyelid, an 
eyelash, and gradior, to step.] ^ {ZouL) One of 
an order of acalephans that swim by means of 
longitudinal bands of cilia. Brande. 

CJL-LO'SJS, Ji. [L. c^7^wm, the eyelid.] (Med.) A 
spasmodic trembling of the eyelid. Dunglison. 

Ci'MA, n. [Gr. /cii/ia,] {Arch.) A moulding 
waved on its contour, one part being concave 
and the other convex ; an ogee ; cymatium. — 
See Cyma. Francis. 

CI-MAR', n. See Simar. Johnson. 

CIM'RAL, 71. [It. ciamhella.] A kind of cake; 
a roll ; a doughnut. Clarke. 

CJJiR BEX, n. {Ent.) A genus of hymonoptcrous 
insects; the saw-fly. Harris. 

cLm'BRIC, rt. {Geog.) [L. Cionbricus ; Fr. Cim^ 
briqztc.] Relating to the Cimbri. Hallam. 

cl M' BRIO, n. The language of the Cimbri, a tribe 
which formerly inhabited the northern parts of 
Gci many. I Votton. 

f Cf-ME'Id-ARCH (ae-mC'lc-lik), 9i. [Gr. Ketytdt- 
dpxvit a treasurer.] A church- warden. Bailey. 

ClM'Jp-TF-R, 9U [Turk, chimeteir ; It. scimitarra \ 
cimitarra \ Px\ cimeter7e.] A short Turk- 
ish sword; — written also scymeta9\ scymitar^ 
scimitar, and simitar. Martin, 

Cl'MEX, n . ; pi. ciMicEfi. [L., a hug.] {Ent.) 
A Linnccan genus of hemipterous insects, in- 
cluding the bed-bug, Brande. 

CiM'l-A, n. {A7'ch.) A fillet, string, list, or cinc- 
ture around any part of a building. Francis. 

cIJVI-I-CIF'U-GA, 71. [L. cimex, chnicis, a bug, 

and fugo, to 'drive away.] (Bot.) A genus of 
deciduous herbaceous plants ; bug-wort. Loudon. 

cVmiss, 71. [L. cimex, cimicis.] The bug that 
infests beds. — See CiMEX. Biillokar. 


CJM-ME'RT-AN, a, [L. Cimmerii, from Gr. Ktyiii- 
ptoi, the Cimmerians, who, according to an an- 
cient legend, dwelt in perpetual darkness. 
Odyssey, 11, 14 ; It. Extremely dark. 


Ilt-nce. lontbud 

In (laik Cttwnninn iU'H‘i t cr dwell. 


ihltou. 


Melt, nnd dispel, yc appctro clouhta, that roll 

Cituuu i mil tl itknvsb oVi the paitiiig soul. CnmjMl. 


cIm'O-LITE. 77. [Gr. a kind of clay from 

the ialand Cimolus, and /iO«e, a stone.]^ {Mm.) 
A kind of giuj i.sh-white clay, occurring in amor- 
phous masses, and composed of silica, alumi- 
na, and winter, formerly used as an astringent ; 
— called also Oimolia terra. Clear ehmd. 


CjN-jfno'NA, ??. [So named from the Countess 
of Ohinchon, Yice-queen of Peru, who was cured 
of fever by it, about 163H. Dtmgltson.] 

1. (Bot.) A genus of trees found in rern, 
which produce a bitter bark, much used as a 
tonic and febrifugal medicine, Dunglison, 

2, (Med.) The bark of the cinchona ; ~ called 

also Peruvian Bark, Jesuifs-Bark, and Quin- 
quina, Dunglison. 

ClN-CHp-NA'CEOUS (sTn-lco-nS'shus, 66), a. Re- 
latingto cinchona; cinchonic. P. ('yc 

C|N-jE?H6'NI-a, n. (Chem.) A vegetable alkali, 
found in cinchona ; cinchonine. P. Cyo, 
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a, {Chcm^ Helating to, or hav- 
1 tlic properties of, cinchona. Hamilton. 

CIX'£)HQ-NiXE, n, (Ckem.) A vegetable alkali , 
the active principle of cinchona. Dunglison. 


CTjV- cl! n. pi. ( Or- 
nith.) A sub-family of 
birds of the order Oral- 
1<B and family 
CharacJriadcB\ 
turnstones. 

Gray. 

CliVCT'rRE (singkt'yyr), n. 
[L. cinctura\ cingo, cinc- 
tuSt to bind round*; It. cfn~ 
tura\ Sp, cmtura, cinto^ 
cincho ; r r. ceinhire.l 

1. A band %vorn xound 
body. 



Cincliis interpret, 
the head, or the 


Columbus found the American so girt 

With feathered cinctwre^ naked else and wild. Mtlton. 

2. An enclosure. 


The court and prison being within the cincture of one 
wall. £acon. 

3. (.Irc/i.) A ring or fillet at the top and bot- 
tom of the sliafc of h column. Chambers, 


CiNCT^URED (siiigkt'yurd), a. Girded with a 
cincture ; belted. ’ Sir JV. Scott. 

Their i&iihei-cinctured chiefs and dusky loves. Gray, 

ClX'D^R, n. [Gr. Kdvig, dust; L. citiis^ cinerist 
ashes; It. cendere-, Fr. cejvdre; A. S. sindet'y 
dross.] 

1 . A small piece of matter remaining entire 
after ignition, or partial combustion. 

"Whose lolling dames and scattered cinda s fly. Waller. 

2. A hot coal that has ceased to flame. Sicift. 

cIn'D^IR— FRAME, n. A wdre-work frame placed 
in front of the tubes of the boiler of a locomo- 
tive engine to prevent the ascent of large pieces 
of ignited coke. Weale. 

cIn'E^JR-sIft'JBIR, A vessel or machine for 
sifting cinders. \V. Ency. 

cIn'D^IR— W fiNCH, ^ ^ woman who rakes 

CiN'D^R-WOM'AN, ) ashes for cinders. Gay. 

cIn'D^IR-Y, a. Containing, or resembling, cin- 
ders ; cindrous. HomtL 

oiN'DROllS, a. Relating to, or like, cin,ders.S»ia?'^. 

CIiT-II-FAC'TION, n. [L. cinisy ashes, and faciOj 
to make.] The act or the process of reducing 
a substance to ashes ; cineration. Crcd)b. 

dJV'-E-nJ'El-jSy n. [L. cinisy cinerzs, ashes.] 
^Bot.) A gciius of exotic plants ; — - so named 
in allusion to the soft white down on* the lower 
surface of the leaves. Loudozi. 

CiN'^:-RA-RY, a. [L. cmerarius; Fr. cin^raire.'] 
Relating to, or like, ashes ; cindery. llohhouse. 

Cinerary urns, urns used by the ancients to contain 
The ashes of the dead bmned upon the funeral pile. 

Fairholt. 

ClN-jp-RA'TIQN, n. [L. ciniSy cinerzs, ashes.] The 
reduction of any thing to ashes. Johnsoii. 

Ol-NE'RJgi-ofJS, a, [L. einereus,'] Like ashes; 
ashy ;* ash-colored ; gray. Pennant. 

ClN-Fi-Rt''TIOUS (-rlsh'us), a. [L. cinericius.'] 

Like ashes. “ Cinentwus earth.” Helany. 

t CJ-NfiR'tJ-LfiNT, a. Full of ashes. Bailey* 

cIn'GA-LB^E, a. (Gecg*) Relating to Ceylon, or 
to its inhabitants. Loudon. 

cIn'OA-LB^E, n. sina. ^pl. (Geog.) A native, or 
the natives, of Ceylon. Ency. 

cJn'GLB, n. [L. cingula*} A girth for a horse ; 
surcingle. — See Surcingle, [r.] Bailey* 

oIN'NA-B^R, w. [Gr. KtvvafSdpi; L. cinnabafi^ 

L (C/iem.) An ore of mercury; the native 
red sulphuret of mercury. Graham* 

2 . An artificial sulphuret of mercury used as 

a red pigment ; vermilion, Graham* 

3. {^Bot.) The resinous juice of the Calamus 

rotang, an Indian tree. It is of a bright red 
color when powdered ; — called also m-agorCs 
blood. Dunglison. 

cIN'NA-BA-RIne, a* Relating to, or containing, 
cinnabar ; as, “ Cinndbarine sand.” Clarke* 


ClX-XAiriC, a. (^Che/n.) Noting an acid obtained 
from oil of cinnamon. Giaham. 

CIX-NA-M0M’|C, a* (Chon.) Noting an acid 
from’ the oil of cinnamon ; cinnamic. P. Cyc. 

CiN'NA-MON, n. [Heb. ^ 5 rT:J:» cane, ~ 

since the rolls resemble canes ; Gr. Kiivdataiiov, 
or nivvitfiov ; L. etnnaniomwn. or cmnmzium ; Fr. 
cinnamome.'] The spicy bark of the Laiirus 
cimiamomuniy a tree of Ceylon, Chambers* 

CIX'NA-M0X-ST6.NE, n* A mineral, found in 
Ceylon, and chiefly composed of silica, lime, 
and alumina ; — so* called from its color. Dana. 

cLV'NA-MtL, n. [Gr. Ktvi6fi<jiptory cinnamon, and 
ZXrjy matter.] (Ckem.) The hypothetical radical 
of oil of cinnamon and cinnamic acid. Graham. 

CIJSTQ^UE (singk), «. [L. gninquc'. It. cinque \ 

Fr. cinq^ The number five in dice. 

CINaUE-CEXTO (clilngk'we-chen'to). (It., fire 
hundred.} An abbreviation for fifteen hundred, 
used to designate the style of art which arose 
in Italy shortly after the year 1500. Fairholt. 

CINQlUE'— FOIL (singk'fbil), n. [L. five, 

and folium, a leaf ; It. cznquefoglie ; Fr. cmq, 
five, and feuiUe, a leaf.] 

1 . (Bot*) Those species of the genus Potentil- 

la, which have fingered leaves : — a five-leaved 
clover. Johnson. P, Cpc. 

2 . (Arc/fc.) An ornamental foliation consist- 
ing of five small arcs arranged circularly and 
separated by projecting points ; — used in the 
arches of window's, panellings, &c. Weale. 

CINaUE'-PACE (singk'pas), n. [Fr. Hng, five, 
and pas, a step.] A grave dance, in which the 
steps were regulated by the number five. ShaJi,. 

cInQ-UE'—PORTS, n.pl. {Ex. cinq, five, andjoorts, 
pori-s.] Orcrinally thej^ir^ ports, Dover, Sand- 
w ‘ i. Iisihii'ii;', Romney, and l^the; to these 
have been added Wmcnelsea, Rye, and Sea- 
ford. [England.] Brands. 

CXNaUE'-SPdT'TJglD (singk-), a. [Fr. dnq, five, 
and Eng. spotted.} Having five spots, Shak. 

CI'ON, n* [Fr. sciozi.} 1. A spront or shoot from 
a plant ; — written also scion. 

The stately Caledonian oak, begirt with cions of his own 
royal stem. Howell. 

2. A shoot engrafted, or cut for grafting. 

The cion ovorruleth the stock. Bacon. 

CI'PH^IR (si'fer), n. [Arab, sifr, empty, P. Cyc . ; 
— It. «Sr Sp. mfra ; Fr. chiffre!} 

1 . The arithmetical character, 0 , — a figure 
"’ying nothing by itself, but which, being 


CIRC, [Gr. kicKog ; L. circus ; Fr. cirqtte.} A 
circle for sports ; a circus, [r.] Warton. 

CIR-C.E'AN (sir-se'^n), a. Same as Circean, 

CJR’cJb, 7?. A district. [Hindostan.] Hamilton. 

CIR-CAS‘SI-AX (Sir-kasli'e-ijin), a. (Geoq*) Be- 
I longing to Circassia. Murray* 

I CIR-CAS'SI- AX (sjr-ka.sh'e-an), n. (Geog.) A na- 
I tive of Circassia. Mum'ay. 

! CIR'CE, n. (Astro}i.) An asteroid discovered by 
I Goldschmidt in 1857. Loverisig. 

CIR-CE'AN, a. [L. Circe, from Gr. KioKy, an en- 
chantress.] Relating to Circe, who is fabled to 
have wrought her enchantments by the use of 
venomous herbs ; magical ; -venomous. Pope* 

ClR-C£x'SrAL (sir-sSi/sh^l), ? [X,, circen, a 

CIR-CEX^SIAX (sjr-sen'shan), ' circular course.] 
Relating to the amphitheatre of Rome. Kminet* 

C/R-C/LV.,®, n. pi. (Or- 
7zit/i.) A sub-family of 
birds of the order Aedpi- 
tres and family Falconi- 
dtz ; harriers. Gray. 

CIR'Cl-NAL, a. [Gr. ki^kl- 
log, a circle ; L. eircinvs, a 
pair of compp sses.] (Bof.) 

Fi)inK*d as» if by going round ; rolled in spiral- 
ly downw'ards. SmaH. 

CIR'CI-NATE, V. a. [Gr. KioKtvog, a circle ; L, czr- 
cino, cii'cinatus.} To make round, as a circle ; 
to round, [n.] Bailey. 

C'IR'C{-NATE, a. (Bot.) Noting leaves, in 
\ ernation, spirally rolled up on their axes 
from the apex to the base: — noting 
also parts of the flower similarly rolleu 
up in estivation. Gray. i 

CIR-C|-NA'TrON, w. [L. eii^cmatio.} An orbic- 
ular motion, [it,] Bailey. 


VJ. 


placed at the right hand of other figures, in- 
creases them tenfold. 

2. A character or symbol in writing. 

Tn w*«do»r' began to be written in 

• * -i' I- b i «. creatures. Raleigh. 

3. An intertexture of let- 
ters marked or engraved 
upon any thing, — a device 
adopted by artists and others 
as a distinctive seal to their work. 

And some 

To stamp the master’s cipher ready stand. Thomson. 

4. A secret character invented for a special 
puipose. 

TVriting by d^ihers, secret marks for the hiding of the 
writer’s mma from others save him to whom he writes it. 

Ilakewill, 

CI'PHER, -tf. n. [Sp. cifrar ; Fr. chiffirer.} \%* ci- 
phered ; pp* CIPHERING, CIPHERED.] To Com- 
pute by figures ; to practise arithmetic. 

Yon have been bred to business; you can cipher. Arituthnot. 

CFpH^JR, V. a. 1. To write in occult characters. 
His notes he ciphered -with Greek characters. Hayward. 
2 . To designate ; to represent by a sign. 

Some loathsome clash the herald will contrive 
To cipher me, liow ioiidly I did dote. Shak. 

CI'PH^ 1 R-!NG, n. The act, or the art, of reckon- 
ing by numbers ; arithmetic. Ash, 

OlP'Q-LfN, n. [It. cipolla, an onion.] (Mm.) 
A white marble from Italy, with shadings or 
aones of green talc. Dana, 

CIp 'Pi^Sy n, [Xi.] A small monumental column 
with an inscription or an epitaph. Crabb. 



Circus cyaneus. 


C/R ' CJ-JV’£^A n. [L., a pair of compasses \ Gr. 
KipKtrog, a circle.] A constellation ; 

the Compasses, near the south pole. P. Cyc* 

CIR'CLE (sYr'kl), n* [Gr. kfpKog ; L. circulus ; It, 
circolo ; Sp. ch'culo ; Fr. cerde.^A. S. drool, or 
circul'y Qqx* kirkel'y Sw. ^ Dan. m*A*e.] 

1 . A plane figure bounded by a curved line 
w’hich is every w'here equally distant from a cer- 
tain point within it called the centre. Da. § P. 

2 . The line that bounds a circle ; a circum- 
ference ; a ring. 

Any thing that moves round about in a cii cle, in less time 
than our ideas are wout to succeed one another, is not per- 
ceived to move. Locke, 

3. A round body ; a globe ; an orb. 

It is he that sitteth upon the circle of the earth. Isa.xl. 22. 

4. A series ending as it begins. 

Thus in a circle runs the peasant’s pain, 

And the year rolls within itself agsin* Bryden. 

6 . An inconclusive form of argument, or a 
soijhism in which two or more unproved propo- 
sitions arc used to prove each other. ** That 
fallacy, called a drcle.** Watts. 

6 . Indirect form of words ; circumlocution. 

Has he given the lie 

In circle or oblique i* Pkteher, 

7. Compass; enclosure. 

Obscured in the circle of the forest. ^aJL*. 

8 . A class of people ; a company ; a society. 

‘*The whole ctVe/e of beauties.” Addison. “Ly- 
sander visits in every drcleP Tatler, 

8 . A geographical division; a province; as, 
“ The mreUs of the old German empire.” 

.Astronomical circles, Cfistron.) instruments used to 
measure angles ; as, “ Equatorial and mural circles.^* 
— Circle of illumination, the imaginary circle which 
separates the illuminated from the dark hemisphere 
of the earth. — Circles of latitude, (fistron.) gieat circles 
'perpendicular to the piano of the ecliptic, and intersect- 
ing each other at Us poles; — so called because they 
measure the latitude of the stars, Hutton. — Circles a! 
longitude, (Jistron.) small circles parallel to the cclij)- 
tic, and growing less and less as they approach Us 
poles. Hutton, — Circle of perpetual apparition, and cir- 
cle ofperj}etual occidtaUon, (^Astron.) small circles par- 
allel to the equator, whose respective angular distances 
from the elevated and the depressed pole are each equal 
to the latitude of the place of the observer ; — so called 
because the circumpolar stars included within the for- 
mer never set, and those included within the latter 
never rise. — Circle of the sphere, (Mstron* & Geog*’) a 
circle whose plane passes through a sphere, and wnich 
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CIRCLE 

IS hounded l)y its surface; — called a great circle 
when It passes thiougli the centre of thesplieie ; oth- 
eiwibe called a smaU circle, — Polar circleiif (Oeog.) 
BUI all circles paiallel to the equator, whose aiiffular 
distance fiom the poles is equal to the obliquity of 
th 3 ecliptic. ; that next the north pole being called the 
arctic circle^ and that next the south pole the antarctic 
circle, — Qaivamc circle, (^Qalcanism,) an apparatus by 
whicii electricity is gcneiatcd, and tlurough which it 
flows in a continuous and complete circuit. — Horary 
circles, (Dialing,) the straight lines on dials, winch 
indicate the hours j — called circles because they are 
projections of meridians. 

CIR'CLE, V, O. p. CIRCLED ; pp. CIRCLING, CIR- 

cledJ 

1. To move around, in a circle. 

And other planets cu cle other suns. Pope, 

2. To encompass ; to enclose ; to surround. 

Unseen he alided through the joyous crowd. 

With ilarkncsia citcled, and an aiiibiLiit cloud. Pope, 

To circle iii, to confine, to keep together. Digby, 

<UIR'CLE (siVkl), V, n. To move circularly. The 
circling years.” Pope, 

CfR'CLED (sfr'kld), a. Bound ; encircled. “ Cir-' 
cled orb.” Bhak, “ Circled nest.” Bp, Kail, 

ClR'OLjgR, «. A circular or strolling poet; a 
mean poet ; a poetaster. 

V' -u *>» an .-C 1 

.Hi* 


I -ll 


B. Jonson. 


CIR'CL^T (sfr^klet), n, 1. A little chcle. 

*^.11 Hpapowi,.) displayed 

11 - ' .'i . i" • .■'« -n siiadc. Pope, 

2. A round piece of wood put under a dish at 
table. KaUkoelL 

CIR'CLING, a. Encompassing ; encircling. 

Impenetrable, impaled with circling fire. Milton, 

CIR'CLING, w. The act of moving in a circle; 
motion in a circle. “ Like the circling^ of the 
water when a stone is flung into it.” Cudworth, 

t CIR^CLY, a. Having the form of a circle. Huloet, 

C'fR'CUlT (siVkit), n, [L. circuiitis', cireumeo, 
or ciremo, to go around ; It. ^ Sp. circuito ; Fr. 
circuitT^ 

1. The act of moving round any thing. 

There are four moons rolling round the planet Jupiter, 
and carried along with him in his ia‘riud:c'iilr«/6<f<^ round 
the sun. fFatts, 

2. The space enclosed in a circle. 

A woody mountain, whose high top was plain, 

A circuit wide enclosed. Milton. 

3. The distance round ; the boundary line. 

The Lake of Bolsena is reckoned one and twenty miles 

In circuit, Addison. 

4. That by which any thing is encircled ; a 

diadem ; a ring. ** The golden circuit on my 
head.” Shak. 

6. A course or tour, as of a judge for the pui- 
pose of holding courts. 

The cw cniita in former times went but round about the 
pale; as the circuit of the cynosure about the pole. Davies. 

6. The district of country in which a judge 
or judges hold periodical courts. 

Nobles, and bishops, and judges, that have groat diooosofi, 
and lunsdictioii, and circuits, must road much in Gotri 
book. Bp. oj i]hu.hi sttr 

Circuit of action, (Laio.) a longer courao of proceed- 
ing to recover the thing sued for than needful. Cowell. 

Syn. — See District. 

cXr'OUIT, V, n. To move circularly ; to go round. 

The cordial oijp porpotiial motion keep. 

Quick Philips, 

OIR'CUIT, i), a. To move round in. 

Qeryon, having circuited the air like a falcon, deposits his 
burden, and vanishes. JVarton. 

CIR-CUIT-EER' (alr-fcit-«r')> n. One who travels 
in a circuit or a circle:— r travelling advocate. 

Like your ftllow-circttffser, the sun. Pope, 

CIR^CU{T-:5IR, n. A circuiteer. Whitlock, 

fCYR-CtT-r'TION C8yr.ku-rsh'un), n. [L. ciretP- 
itioJ] The act of going round. Kooker, 

CrR-CU'l-TOtys [air-kfi'^-fha, XV, P. F, Ja, K, 
Bm, ; aXr'kit-fis, a, [L. circuitu$S\ Go- 

ing or passing round : — round about; not di- 
rect, “ Circuitous means.” Burke, 

CIR-OU'l-TOt^S-LY (sir-kfi'^-tSs-lf), ad. In a 
circuitous manner; indirectly. 

CfR-OO'l-TY, n, A circuitous motion ; a motion 
in, or round, a circle ; indirect motion. 

Blaekstone, 
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CIR'GU-LA-BLE, a. That may be circuhated. Todd, 

CIR'eu-LAR, a. [It. ctr6'o/a*’e ; Sp circular', Fr. 
circulaire.l 

1. Having the form of a circle ; round ; as, 
“ A cb cular figuie.” 

2. Betumiiig to the point of beginning like a 

circle. ^ 

re ‘’i" -^cr things 

■;% . I, < . t .1 ■>•l•iuirs. ~ Boscommon. 

3. Strolling; mean; vulgar. “A circular 

poet.” JDeimis, 

4. t Perfect; complete. Massinger. 

Circular letter, a letter directed to several persons 

oil some common aifair. — Circular lines, lines of 
sines, tangents, and secants, on the plane scale and 
sector. — Circular numbers, (.Aritk,) numbers, as those 
ending in 0, 1, 5, 6, all whose powers end in the same 
figure as the numbers themselves. J^tchol, — Circular 
sailing, sailing performed on the arc of a great circle. 
— Circular saw, a saw having teeth cut on the circum- 
ference of a circle, and made to revolve on an axis. 

C'IR'CU-LAR, n, A circular or advertising letter ; 
a letter,* generally printed, of which a copy is 
sent to several persons. Buchanan, 

C1eR-CU-LAR'1-TY, n. The state of being in a 
circular form. * [r.] Broione, 

CIR'eU-LAR-LY, ad. In the form of a circle. 

j“ CIR'eu-LA-RY, a. Circular ; round. Kooker. 

CIR'CTt-LATB, V, n. [L. circulo, Hrculatiis ; It. 
circolare', Sp. drcidai", Fr. ; Han. eir- 

Ciller e ; Sw. cirhuleraf\ [i, circulated ; pp. 

CIRCULATING, CIRCULATED.] 

1. To move in a circle ; to flow in a circuitous 
channel ; as, “ The blood circulates through the 
veins.” 

2. To be dispersed, or have currency ; to be 
diffused ; to spread. 

A great number of inventions grow current, and drcidate 
through the whole kingdom. Addison, 

CIR'CU-LATB, V. a. 1. To travel round. “ His 
head hath been intoxicated with circulaiing the 
earth.” Bp, Croft. 

2. To diffuse about ; to disseminate ; to 
spread ; as, ** To circxtlate money.” 

Syn. — See Spre ad. 

CIR'CU-LAT-ING, p. a. 1. Moving or carried 
about ; asj “ Circulating currents.” 

2. Passing currently; as, “The circulating 
medium.” 

Circulating decimal, (Mritk.) a decimal m which 
one or more figures are continually repeated in tho 
samo order. Davies ^ Peek, 

CIR'CXI-LAT-ING-ME'Dl-tJM, n. (Com.) That 
which represents the value of articles bought 
and sold, as coin, and bank-notes or other paper 
payable on demand; the medium of exchanges. 

CIR-CU-LA'TION, n. [L. circulatio ; It. circola- 
zione ; S]^. cireulacion ; Fr. circulation,^ 

1. Motion in a circle, or in a course which 
tends to the point from which it began. This 
continual circulation of human things.” Sioift. 

2. The act of circulating; diffusion; dissemi- 
nation ; as, The circulation of books.” 

3. Currency of money, or of a substitute for 
money. 

It poincs with something solid in aid of the credit of the 
I)npoi * trt'ulntion. Burke, 

CfU'CU-LA-TlVE, a. Circulating; causing cir- 
culation. Coleridge, 

tOlR-CU-LA-TO'Rl-OtJs, a. Travelling in a cir- 
cuit. ** Circulator'ions jugglers.” Barroio, 

CIR'CIT-LA-TO-RY, «. {Ckem.) A chemical ves- 
sel for collecting and condensing vapors, that 
they may be returned to the liquid from which 
they were evaporated. Johnson, 

0*fR'cy-LA-TO-RY, a. [Fr. drculatoire.l Circu- 
lar ; moving round. ** Circulatory peregrina- 
tions.” JX^rt 07 i. 

f CTfR'Cy-LtNE, a. Circular ; circulatory. ** AYith 
motion dreuane.** More. 

CfR 'C^-L &S, n. [L., a drele.’] 

1. (Anat.) Any part of the body which is 

round or annular. JOtmglison, 

2. A surgical instrument. Crabb. 

3. An instrument for cutting off the neck of 

Crabb, 

CJR 'CUM^, A Latin preposition, used as a prefix 


emeUMFERENTOR 

in many English words, and signifying ai'ound, 
about. 

CIR-CUM-A^r'I-TATE, V, a, [L. dreum, about, 
and agtto, agitatus, to agitate.] To agitato 
about ; to circulate. Taylor. 

CIR-CyM-AM'BI-5:N-CY, 71. The act of encom- 
passing or surrounding. Broione. 

CIR-OUM-AM'BI-ENT, a, [L. dreumamhiens *, 
dreum, about, and amhio, to encompass.] En- 
compassing ; surrounding. Howell. 

OIR-CUM-Am^BU-LATE, V. n. [L. dreum, about, 
and ' amhulo, ainhulcbtus, to walk.] To walk 
round about. Seward*s Letters, 

CIR-CUM-AM-By-LA'TIQN, n. The act of w;alk- 
ing around, [r-] * Ogilde. 

CIR-CUM-BEN'PI-BUS, 71, Circumlocution; — a 
circuitous way or course. [Low.] Arhuthnot, 

CIR-CUM-CEL'Ll-QN, n, [L. circu 7 ncellio, dr- 
cumhellioiiis, a vagrant monk who wandered 
from cell to cell ; d7'cum, around, and cella, a 
cell.] One of a set of fanatics who embraced 
the schismatical doctrines of Donatus, in the 
fourth century ; — so called because they were 
in the habit of rambling about, to accomplish 
what they called their mission, in enfranchis- 
ing slaves, discharging debtors, &c. Buck. 

C IR'cyM-Ci§E, V. a, [L. drcu 7 nddo, cireiwicisns ; 
dreum, around, ana cccdo, to cut ; It. circo 7 id- 
dei'C', cb'cimcidar ', Tx, circoncire .1 [f. cir- 
cumcised ; pp. circumcising, circumcised.] 
To cut off the prepuce or foreskin of, according 
to the Jewish law. ‘‘ They came to drcumcise 
the child.” Luke i. 59. 

J8@=» This word js applied also to a like operation 
poifonned upon females, who, as well as males, are 
subjected to it by the Egyptians, Arabians, and Per- 
sians. Palmer. 

C*IR'CyM-CI§“?R, 71. One who circumcises.Mi7^ow. 

C’/R-CyM-Cl”§IQN (sir-kum-stKh'un, 39), n. [It. 
cb'concisione ; Sp. ci 7 'cimcisio 7 i ; Fr. cireond'- 
sio 7 i.'] The act of circumcising ; the initiatory 
rite of the Jewish covenant. 

In Jesus Christ neither circumcision availcth any thing, 
nor uncjrcumcision, but faith, which worketh by love. 

Gah V. G. 

cYr-CUM-OLU'§IQN' (93), n, [L. dremnehuh, 
di'cumclmus, to shut m ; cii'cum, around, and 
cludo, ox* elaudo, to shut,] The act of enclos- 
ing all round, [r.] Maimder. 

C*IR-CUM-CUR-SA'TION, n. [L. d 7 'cum, around, 
.] The ' 


The act of run- 
Ba7'roio. 


and cu7'so, cursatus, to run. 
ning about. 

ClR-CUM-DtJCT', V. a, [L. dreumduco, d 7 'cu 7 n- 
ductus, to lead around; dreum, around, and 
duco, to lead.] (Laio.) To contravene ; to nullify. 

Acts of judicature may bo cancelled and clrcumthtcfHl by 
the will of the j udge. AtflW*** 

C'l'R-CIJM-Dfrc'TION, 7 i. [L. drcimiductio,'\ 

1. *A leading about, [r-] 

By long circumduction perhaps any truth may be <l<*rived 
from any other truth. Hooker. 

2. (Lati;,) Nullification; cancellation. 

t C’lR^cyM-PiiR, V, a, [L. drcmiifero.’l To carry 
round. • Bacon, 

CiR-tJrM'FlSR-ftNOC, n. [L. dreumferentia ; dr- 
cum, around, and fWo, to bear ; It. drvonfr 
renza ; Sji. eb'eunferenda ; Fr. dreQ7ifh'en('v,'] 

1. Tho lino wliich hunounds a figure ; the line 
that bounds the space of a circle ; the iieriphory. 


Extend thus far thy bounds; 
This be thy mt cumta vnee^ O world I 


MUUm, 


2. The space enclosed in a circle ; a circle. 

By an oath 

That shook heaven’s whole ciremjerenee, Milton. 
nis nonderon<j sliUdd, huge and round, 

Behind him east, the luoad ni cumjci ence 

Hung on liiM shouldeis like the moon. Milton* 

3. The external surface of a globe. 

The bubble seemed red at its apparent cit*cunifercncc. 

Mewton^s Optics. 

t CJR-cOrM'PgIR-iSNCE, V. a. To include in a 
circle ; to surround. Browne, 

CYR-cyM-P^-RfeN'TIAL, a. Circular. Barrow. 

CYR-cyM-PJ^-Rj£N'T9E, n. (Burreying.) An in- 
strument used for measuring horissontal angles ; 
— similar to the surveyor's conipufes, except 
that the graduation is continued from 0 round 
to 360^. Davies ^ Peak 
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CIRCOIFLECT 

CIK Cl’M-FLECT, i\n, [L. circutnfecto \ circum, 
about, and Jiecto, to turn.] To mark ith a cir- 
cumflex, as syllables. Todd. 

CiR'crM-FLEX, n. [L. vireumjlexits^ a bendini 
round; Fr. circonjiexe^ An accent denotm[^ 
a long or a contracted syllable ; — marked in 
Greek thus ; in Latin thus It is used 

in this Dictionar;^’ to denote the broad sound 
of a, as in ptdT, of e, as in there', of i, as in ma~ 
vine ; of o, as in mom ; and of it, as in bull, 

CIR^CUM-PLEX, V. a. To mark or pronounce 
with* a circumflex. Walker, 

CfR'CUM-FLEX, a, [It. circonjle&so ; Fr. circon-’ 
jiexel\ Moving or turning round. Stai/ti 

CIR-CUM-PLEX'ION (sn-kum-flek'sliun), n, [L. 
circiwi^exio,] The act of giving a’ny thing a 
circular direction or figure. * Blair, 

CIR-CUJI-FLEX'US,7Z. [L.] (Anat,) 1. a mns- 
cle of’ the palate.* Diinglison, 

2. A term applied to arteries which wind 
round bones or joints. Braude, 
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CIR-C&M'FLU-ENCE, n, 
enclosure of waters. 


A flowing round; an 
Johnson, 


Ci’R-CyM-PU'^ION (sYr-kum-fa'zhiin, I 
circunvfusio,'] A pouring roundl 


C|R-Ct5'M'FLU-ENT, a, \l^,circitmfluens \ circuyn, 
about, and Jhio,fiuens, to flow.] Flowing round. 

Whose bounds the deep cu cumjluent wav es embrace. Pojje. 

CIR-CCM'FLU-OUS, a. Circumfluent. Milton. 

ClR-CUM-FO-RA'NJgl-AN, a, Circumforaneous. 

Circumjoranean rogues.” fit.] Burton. 

CIR-CUM-FO-RA'Ny-O&S, a, [L. circumforane- 
tis ; circum, about, and forum, the market- 
place.] Going from door to door. Addison. 

CIR-CUM-FU§E', 1 ?. a, [L. ciroumfimdo^ circum- 
fusus ; circum, around, and/i«iao, to pour.] [i. 
CinCUMPUSED ; pp. circumfusing, circum- 
FUSED.] To pour round ; to spread about. 

Earth with her nether ocean circumfused. Milton. 

CfR-CyM-FU'SjLE, a. That may be poured round. 
“ Cireumfusile gold.” Pope, 

, n. [L. 
Sioift. 

tCIR-cyM-(?-^;S-TA'TIQN, n. [L. circumgeato, 
circumgestatus ; eircum, around, and gesto, to 
bear.] A carrying about. Bpl Taylor, 

C{R-CtJM'yY-RATE, V, a, [L. circupi, around, 
and gyro, gyratus, to turn in a circle ; gyrus, a 
circle.] To roll round, [r.] More. 

C'fR-CUM-^Y-RA'TIQN, n. The act of turning 
or rolling round. 

The dervifl and other enthusiastics express their zeal by 
turning round — a. eircvtnqyration wc beheld with admira- 
tion, Sir T. Uerbert. 

t ClR-cyM-gtYRE', V. n. To roll about; to have 
a circular course. Sir T. Hcihert, 

C’fR-CUM-lN-CfiS'SION, n. (Tkeol,) The recip- 
rocal existence in each other of the three per- 
sons of the Trinity. Smart, 

tCIR-CtJM-P'TION (sVr-kmn-Ish'un), w. [L. etV- 
cumttio ; circum, around, and eo, to go.^ The 
act of going round. Bailey, 

C’lR-CyM-JA'CJe:NCE, ?i. The state of being cir- 
cumjacent. lioget. 

O'fR-CyM-JA^C^JNT, a. [L. drcumjacens ; cz>- 
ctim, around, and jaceo, jaeena, to lie.] Lying 
round ; surrounding, 

C’lR-CUM-LI-GA'TION, n, [L. drcumligo, dr- 
cumligatus ; drouth, about, and ligo, to bind.] 
The act of binding round; a band, [r.] Bailey, 

CiR-CyM-LQ-CU'TIQN, n, [L. dreumheutio \ 
dreum, about, and loquor, loeutus, to speak ; It. 
drconlocuzione ; Sp. drcunlocucion ; Fr. c/r- 
conhcution.1 A circuit or compass of words ; 
periphrasis ; the use of periphrastic or indirect 
expressions. 

One instance of the faulty exuberance of words is the 
Intemperate use of ctrcmiloeution. CamjibeU. 

The modem names, pedantry, gallantry, foppery, coquet- 
ry, prudery, and many others, could not be translated into 
any ancient languages otherwise than by circumlocitliom. 

Campbell. 

oYE-CyM-LQ-CU'TIQN.jJi, a. Belating to, or 
containing, circumlocutions ; periphrastic ; cii*- ! 
cumlooutory. [e.] Latham. 


CIR-CUM-LO-CU^TIOX-IST, «, 
circumlocution, [ii.] 


One who uses 
Gent. Mag, 

CIR-CrM-LUCT'-TO-RY, a, Periphrastical. ‘‘ A 
ditfused circiimloovtory manner.” Arhuthnot. 

CIR-Cl'M-My-RlD'l-AX, a. [L. dreum, around, 
and meridian,} Situated near or around the 
meridian. [r.J C, Wilkes. 

CIR-erM-MURED' (-murd'), p. a. [L. dreum, 
around, and niuriis, a wall.] XT ailed round. 

He hath a ganlun cu cummu/ed with bricks. Stiul. 

CIR-CUM-NAV'l-GA-BLE, a. That may be sailed 
round. Rendering the whole terraqueous 
globe cireumnavtgable.** Ray. 

CIR-CUM-NA V'l-GATE, V, a, [L. dreum, around, 
and navigo, tiaiigatus, to navigate.] p. ciR- 
CU>rN.VVIGATED ; pp, CIRCUM NAVIGATING, CIR- 
CUMNAVIGATED.] To navigate, or pass round 
by water ; to sail rouwd. Sir T. Herbert. 

CIR-CUM-XAV-l-GA'TION, n. [Fr.] The act of 
circumnavigating or sailing round. 

The Cl) ciunnartfjatioa of the earth, a ino<t drrinc on'-or- 
prise at the period when first attempted by AIui I'au, i-i j.-Iii. 

//ii'.'iL 

CIR-CUM-XAV'I-GA-TQR, n. One who circum- 
navigates. 

Sir Francis Drake was the first English drcuninannator 
of the earth, 1577. Jlaydn. 

CIR-cyM-PLfiX'IQX, n, [L. circumplector, dr~ 
cumplexiis, to fold around.] The act of folding 
around; circumplication. Derham. 

CIR-Cyai-PL|-CA^TION, n. [L. drcumplico, c?V- 
cumplicatus, to fold around.] A W’rapping 
around, [it.] Johnson. 

CIR-CyM-PO'LAR, a. [L. eircum, around, and 
ling, pole} Noting a position round or near 
one of the ^oles of the eaith, or of the heavens ; 
as, ** The circumpolar stars,” 

C*IR-OyM-PQ-§I”TION (sYr-kum-po-zIsh'iin), n. 
[L. drcumpositio\ dreum, ‘aiound, and pono, 
positus, to place.] The act of placing in a cir- 
cular position. [»•] Mvelyn, 

tC'fR-CUM-RA'^IQN (s¥r-kum-^'zliun), n. [L. 
dreumrasio ; circum, around, and’ rado, rasus, 
to scrape or shave.] A paring round. Bailey. 

ClR-cyjvr-RQ-TA'TION, n, [L. dreumroto, dr- 
c^imrotatus, to turn round like a wheel ; dreum, 
around, and roto, to turn.] A rolling or whirl- 
ing round ; circumvolution. Gregory. 

CIR-CTJM-RO'TA-TQ-RY, a. Whirling round. 
“ ’flourishes.” Snenstone. 

CJfR-CyM-SylS'SJLE, a, [L. dreumsdndo, dr- 
cumsetssus, to rend around; circum, around, 
and scindo, to tear or cut asunder.] {Bot.) Not- 
ing a transverse circular separation of the sides 
of a capsule, &c., into two parts ; transversely 
divided into two. 

CIR-CUM-SCRTB'A-BLE, a. 
circumscribed. 

CIR-oyM-SCRiBE', V, a. [L, drcumscribo', dr- 
cum, around, and scribo, to write ; Sp. drcuti'' 
scribir ; Fr. circonscrirc} p. circumscribed ; 

2tp. CIRCUMSCRIBING, CIRCUMSCRIBED.] 

1, To write or inscribe around. 

Tho Yorge of tho marble Is lined with brass, and theroon 
IS ('in lauitcrihad this epitaph AeJmiole. 

2. To bound ; to encircle ; to limit ; to re- 
strict ; to enclose ; to confine- 

Ile fbrmcfl tim powers of heaven 

Such as he plcnscrl, and circuimrnbed tlioir bc'ing. Milton. 

Syn. — Circumseiite by a lino ; enclose, eoiijine, or 
encompass by a wall or a fence ; encircle by a wreath. 
Ooumrios are bounded by seas, mountains, or neigh- 
boring countries ; valleys are enoironed by hills ; ex- 
penses are Umited by circumstances; and men are 
restricted by rules or laws. 

C'iR-cyM-SORIB'ER, n. One who circumscribes. 

oYR-CyM-SCRiP'TJ-BLE, a. That may be cir- 
cumscribed; circumscribable. BuUoTcar. 

C'fE-CyM-SCRiP'TIQN, n, [L. drcumscriptio} 

1. A circular inscription. 

The circumsadption [of a grove-stonej cut upon brass is 
much deikeed. Aahmole. 

2. Determination of an outline. 

In the CO e«wvri*/'p/?on of many loaves, flowers, fruits, and 
seeds, natui c aflecis a regulsu- figure 


CIPtCUilSTANTIAL 

3. Limitr.ticjn by bounds ; restriction : con. 
tinenicnt. 

Ivcn.M- : ^ f.-- .l.tion 

CIR-CrM-SCliIP'’l .v*C, a. Marking the external 
form or outline. Grew. 

CIR-CVM-sciiiP'TlVE-LY, ad. In a limited or 
1 restricted maiiutr. Mountagu. 

, CIR-Cl M-SCRiPT'LY, ad. Restrictively. MiUon. 

CIR'CUM-SPECT, a, [L. circvmspicio, circum-. 

I spectus, to look around; circum, around, and 
spacio, to look.] Cautious ; attentive ; watch- 
j ful ; vigilant ; careful ; wary ; discreet. 

! nigh-reaching Buckingham grows CM SJiaL 

Syn. — See Cautious. 

t CIR-CUM-SPIiCT', V. a. To examine carefully* 
to scrutinize. ” To circumspect and note . . . 
defaults.” Newcourt. 

C’lR-CUM-SPfiC'Tipx, n, [It. circospezione •, Fr. 
circonspection} atchfulness ; caution ; de- 
liberation ; thoughtfulness ; wariness. 


Capable of being 
Jamesoiu 


So saying, his proud step he scornful turned. 

But w ith sly CO cwtii^jcction. Milton. 

CYR-CI'M-SPEC'TIVE, a. Attentive ; cautious. 
“ With circumspective eyes.” Pope. 

CfR-CyM-SPEC'T{ VE-LY, ad. Cautiously ; vigi- 
lantly; circumspectly. 

CIR'CUM-SPECT-LV, ad. With circumspection ; 
cautiously ; vigilantly. Ray, 

CIR'Cl'M-SPECT-xyss, n. Vigilance; caution. 
“ Travel foices cirvumspectne&s.'* Wotton. 

CIR'CyM-STAXCEj^i. \Li, dreumstantia \ dreum, 
around, and sto, to stand ; It. circostanza ; Fr. 
ci7'coustance.1 

1. An adjunct of a fact; something adventi- 
tious ; a fact, occurrence, incident, or event at- 
tending something else. 

He defended Carlisle with very remarkable cb etmeianc&s 
of courage, industry, and patience. Claiendon, 

The poet has gathered those circtonstances which most 
ternf^' the iniugiiiation. Addison. 

2. pi. One’s state in life ; station ; situation ; 
condition ; state of affairs. 

When men aie easy In their cirewnsfancea, they are natu- 
rally enemies to innovation. Addison. 

Syn. — Circumstance is a general term, denoting 
tho situation, fact, or incident, and wliarovcr belongs 
to It ; fact is a thing done. The success of an un- 
dertaking depends much on the circumstances under 
which it was begun. — Favorable, critical, easy, or 
straitened eiicumstunLcsz high or low condition ot sta- 
tion ; dangerous or dilliciilt situation or position. The 
circumstances of tiiiie, place, or person ; a positive 
fact; a remarkable incident i an unfortunate accident] 
an important event. — See Case. 

CYR'CUM-STANCE, V. a. [i. CIRCUMSTANCED ; 
pp. CIRCUMSTANGING, CIRCUMSTANCED.] T(> 
place relatively, or in a particular situation. 

Tho poet took tho matteis of fhet as they came down to 

. him, and circumstanced tlicm afivr liis own manner. Addison. 

CIR^CXTM-STANCED (syr'kura-stanst),^?. a. Placed ; 
situated. 

cYr'CUM-STAxT, a. Surrounding. “ All dreum- 
slant bodies.” [r/] JDigby. 

t CIR-CUM-STAN’T1-A-BLE (-she-st-bl), a. Capa- 
ble of being circumstantiated. Bp, Taylor, 

C*IR-CUM-STAN'TIAL CfiVr-kum-sthn'shgil, 94), a, 

1. Detailing all’ tho circ’umstances ; particu- 
lar ; minute ; as, “ A dreumstantial account.” 

He had been provoked by men^s tedious and circumstcav- 
tial recitals of their atfairs. Prior, 

2. Consisting of circumstances ; not embrac- 
ing main or principal facts ; incidental ; as, 
“ Circumstantial evidence.” 

This jurisdiction, in the essentials of it, is as old as Chris- 
tirnitv .Mid those cit ciir'afantial additions of it Christian 
jjiiiiee'. tlioi. riic iiocei-saiy Houtk. 

Syn.— expresses less than particu- 
lar; particular, less than minute. A circumstantial 
account, embracing every particular occuirence; a 
minute detail. — Circumstantial evidence ; accidental 
occurrence j incidental remark. 

CYR-CUM-STAN'TIAL (94), n. A point not essen- 
tial ;* a point of inferior importance ; something 
adventitious; — rarely used in the singular. 

VTh.i “Annid not p'Ofer a religion that diflfbrs fi'oni onr own 
in the before one thatdifivrb Imiii ic in tlio 

essentials/ Addison, 
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C*fR-CrrM-STlN-TI-AL'I-TY (sYr-kuin-stan-shc-al'- 
e-te, 9i), 71 . The state of being circumstantial. 

CIR-CUM-STAN'TIAL-LY, ad. 1. Incidentally. 

Of the fancy and intellect, the powers are only cb'cumotan- 
tiailif cliiTerciit. Glam ille. 

2. In every circumstance ; minutely. 

Lucian agrees with Homer in every point eircumstan- 
tialbj. Broanc. 

CIR-CUM-STAJV'TI-ATE (sYr-kum-sfan'she-at, 94), 
v.a.’ [i. cmcrMSTAKTiATEi) ; circumstan- 

tiating, CTTSrT-M^iT'X"'- VTr'O.'' 

1. To pl.u'i' '.n pa' .i.‘. 1: 1 t "itinc'c- ; to 
invest with particular adjuncts. ‘*If the act 
were otherwise circumstantiated.** Bp.BramhalL 

2. To describe minutely. 

Neither will time permit to circumstantiate these particu- 
lars. 

C’lR-CUM-T5Il-RA^N|j;-OtjS.«. [L. around, 

and terra^ the earth.] Being or dwelling around 
the earth, [h.] KalbjioelL 

CIR-CUM-tJN'DU-LATE, v. a. [L. dreum^ around, 
wa^ 'undidatuSf undulated; uiida, a wave.] To 
flow round like waves, [u.] Maunder. 

CEH-CyM-VAL'LATE, V. a. [L. drcumvallOy cir^ 
cumrallatus ; circuni^ around, andt;a^^i<w, a ram- 
part.] To surround w’ith a rampart. Jolmsoti. 

CIR-CUM-VAL-LA'TION, n. [Fr. circonvallation.'] 
(^Fort.) 

1. The act, or the art, of throwing up lines of 
field fortification to protect investing or besieg- 
ing forces from any attack in the rear. 

He practised all the rules of cireunwallattoji. Tf^atts. 

2. A circuit of field-fortification formed by a 
besieging army to protect it from any attack in 
the rear ; distinguished from? coimtercallation, 
which is a chain of redoubts and breastworks 
thrown up round a besieged place to prevent 
sorties from the garrison. Gloss, of Mil. Tei'ms. 

C’fR-ClTM-ViSc'TION, n. [L. circumvectio \ dr- 
cu7n\ around, and reho, vecius^ to cairy.] The 
act of carrying round. Johnson. 

CfR-CyM-VfiNT', V. a. [L. drcumvmio, dreum- 
ventus; dreum^ aioiind, and venio, to come; 
It, dreoiivenire ; Fr. circotivenir.’] \i. circum- 
vented; pp. circumventing, circumvent- 
ed*] To surround or encompass with snares ; 
to deceive ; to cheat ; to impose upon. 

Till they had hired a woman with their gold. 

Breaking her marriage faith to cu'cmtiveut me. Milton. 

CTR-CyM-VfiN'TigN, n. [It. eireonvenzione ; Fr. 
cireonvention.^ ' The act of circumventing ; 
fraud ; imposture ; deceit ; cheat ; trick. 

If he is in the city, he must avoid haranguing against cir- 
cumvention in commerce. Collier. 

CIR-cyM-VfiNT'JVB, a. Cheating. Todd. 

C’fR-CUM-VjEST', V. a. [L. dt'cmnvesiio ; circum^ 
around, and xestio, to clothe.] To cover round, 
as with a garment. 

Every where greatness of power is circianvested with much 
pnyudicc. Wottoa. 

ClR-CUM-VO-LA^TtON, n. [L, drewnvolo, dr- 
cu77ivolati(s ; drewn, around, and volo, to tly.] 
The act of flying round. Johnson. 

CiR-cyM-VQ-LU'TION, n. [It. drcoiivoluzione; 
Fr. drconi'Olution.} ’ 

1. A turning or rolling round. Jl/ore. 

2. That which is rolled around somotliing. 

‘‘ Consider the obliquity or closeness of these 
dreumvolutions.** Wilkins. 

CifR-Cy]VI-V6liVE', «. a. [L. droumvolvOi dr- 
cumvolutus ; draim^ around, and xolvOf to roll ; 
It. drconvolmre.'l \i. ciroumvolvbp ; pp. cir- 

CUMVOLVING, CIRCUMVOLVED.] To cauSC tO 
roll or move round ; to roll round. 

To ascribe rto] each sphere an intelligence to drcunmohie 
It were unphilosophicaU Glanville. 

C'fR-CyM-V6LVE‘, p. n. To move circularly ; to 
whirl. Dcrham. 

ClR'cyS, n . ; pi. cYr'cvs-b^. 1. [Gr. xipKosj a cir- 
cle ; li. dratts, a circle, a race-course ; It. dreo ; 
Sp. dreo ; Fr. drque.] A large circular build- 
ing, or an open space or area, for feats of 
horsemanship, and other sports, and having 
seats round for the spectators. 

Like one of those citTuies which doth give a pleasant spec- 
tacle of running horses. Sulneu. 

2. [Gr. a hawk which flies in circles.] | 


{Ot'nith.) A genus of hawks, including the hen- 
harrier. jP* Cyc. 

C*IRL'-BtNT-ING, n. {Ornith.) A bird of the 
family Einhenzulce ; Emheriza dr’lus, YaiTeU. 

t (sYrk), «. [Fr.] Same as Circus. Pope. 

CIR-RHO'SIS, n. [Gr. yellow.] {Med.) 

1. A yellow coloring matter morbidly secret- 

ed in the tissues ; — frequently found in the 
liver. Dwiglison. 

2. A disease consisting of diminution and 

deformity of the liver. Hoblyn. 

CIR'RHOUS, a. Same as Cirrose. Bi'ande. 

CIR-RiF'j@R-Otjrg', a. [L. drruSf a curl of hair, 
and /cro, to bear.] {Bot.) Producing tendrils ; 
cirrigeious. llamilton. 

CIR'Rl-FORM, a, [L. dmis^ a curl, andyorm«, 
form.] {Bot.) Formed like a tendril. P. Cyc. 

CJR-Rig'^lR-oOs, a. [L. drrus, a curl, and yero, 
to bear.] {Bot.) Producing tendrils. P. Cyc. 

CIR'Rl-PiiD, n. [L. cirntSy a curl, and pes, pedis, 
a foot.] {Zoul.) One of a genus of animals, 
characterized by having a number of long, 
curled, articulated processes, analogous to the 
feet of the crustaceans ; the barnacle ; the acorn- 
sliell. B^'ande. 

ClR-RO-CU'lMy-LOflS, a. [L. c^m^s, a curl, and 
cumulus, a heap-] (ilfeieor.) A cloud interme- 
diate between the cirrus and cuiiiulus, and com- 
posed of small, well-defined masses closely ar- 
ranged. Bi'ande. 

cIr'ROSE (slr'r6s), a. [L. drrus, a curl, 
a tendril.] {Bot.) 

1. Furnished with a tendril or tendrils. 

2 Resembling tendrils, or coiling like 
them. Cray. 

CiR-RO-STRA'TyS, n. [L. d?rtts, a curl, and 
stratus, a coverlet.] {Meteor.) A wave cloud ; 
a cloud intermediate between the ciiTUS and 
sti'atus, consisting of horizontal masses sepa- 
rated into groups, and so mottling the sky as to 
resemble somewhat the back of a mackerel ; — 
hence sometimes called maeke7'el sky. Bi'ande. 

CiR'ROUS (sSr'nis), a. [L. cirrus, a curl.] {Bot.) 
Same as Cirrose. P. Cyc. 

CJR'RUS, n. ; pL ctjrbi. [h., a ctirl of hair.'] 

1. {Bot.) A tendril or filament. Bindley. 

2. {Zooh) A culled filamentary appendage, as 

the foot of the barnacle, &'c. Owen. 

3. {Pal.) A genus of fossil spiral shells found 

in the chalk formation. Woodward. 

4:. {Meteor.) A very elevated cloud, com- 
posed of thin filaments, the association of w’hich 
resembles sometimes a brush, at other times 
masses of w’oolly hair, a slender net- work, or a 
distended lock of hair; — called also curl-cloud, 
cafs-tail, and 7)ia7'e*s-tail. Ahchol. 

cIr'SQ-CELE, n, [Gr. KipvoKffXv ; sipats, a dilated 
bloocl-vessel, and a tumor.] (A/cfl) A mor- 
bid enlargement of the spermatic veins in the 
groin. Brande, 

CIS, n. [Gr. xts, a wood-worm, or the corn- 

weevil.] {Ent.) A genus of coleopterous in- 
sects. Craig. 

CIS-AL'PINE r«Is-Sl'pin, P. Ja. ; sIz-&Ppin, Sm. ; 
sis-dl'pin, KX a. [L. ds, on this side, and Alpes, 
the Alps.] On this (or the Roman) side of the 
Alps ; as, “ Cisalpme Gaul.” Adam. 

CIs-AL'PINE, n. One who dwells on the south 
side of the Alps. Hallam. 

CIS-AT-lAn'TIC, a. [L. ds, on this side, and 
Atlantic^ Being on this side of the Atlantic. 

Cis'eO, n. {Ich.) A fish of the herring kind 
found in Lake Ontario. Bartlett. 

cJ^E^lttXRE^ n, [Fr.] 1. The process of chasing 
or embossing. FairhoU. 

2. Chased or embossed work. FairhoU. 

ClS-Mf)N'TANE, a. Existing on this side of the 
mountains ; — opposed to ultramontane. Ec.Bev. 

cIs'PA-DANE, a. [L. ds, on this side, and Padus, 
the river Po.] .On this side of the Po as regards 
Rome ; on the south side of the Po. Ogihie, 

cIS'S6id, «. {Geom.) A particular kind of curve 



first employed by Diodes, for the purpose of 
solving two celebrated problems of the highei 
geometry, viz., to trisect a plane angle, and to 
con&tiuct two geometrical means between two 
given straight Tines. Davies <§r Peck 

Cl§'§OR§, See Scissors. Todd. 

ClS'SUS,n. [Gr. Kio-ffo's, ivy ; L. C15505,] (Bot.) 
A genus of plants resembling the grape. Loudon. 

CiST, n. 1. [Gr. klarr), a box or chest; 'L.cista.— 
Gael., Ir., ^ Arm. ciste ; W. ^ Corn, dst.) {Ay'ch. 
& ticulp.) A chest or baskeL, — usually applied 
to the mystic baskets used in processions con- 
nected with the Eleusinipn my«tcro«. Bi’ande. 

2. {Antiq.) A place of imu i v ■■ <!• the Celt- 
ic period, consisting of stones disposed in the 
form of a box, or of an excavation in some hard 
material. 

Th.e«“»' ov-1 p**- ci- \rprn on* ol'p’lf. 

were.v t i ii'iiu’.- c..n'n. a' 0\ i 

Aichccologia. 

3. [Gr. KboTis, the bladder.] {Med.) A case, 
as that which encloses a tumor.*— See Cyst. 

CIST'^D, a. Enclosed in a cist. — See Cysted. 

CJS-TjER'CIAN (sis-tei'shgin), n. [Fr. Cisterden.] 
A monk of Citeaux, in France ; a reformed Ben- 
edictine. Gy’ay. 

CIS^T^IRN, n. [L., It., Sp. dstenia ; Sw. ds- 
tei'n ; Fr. dierne.] 

1. A reservoir or receptacle of water, natural 
or artificial ; a large basin. 

Here blended swells with interfering rills; 

And licj e the lake's capacious ci'ftcm fills. Brooke, 

Each gushing font a marble cistei n fills. Rope. 

2. A tank used in manufactories for holding 
any liquid ; as, “ The cisterns of a brewery.” 

C1S'T|C, a. [See Cist.] Same as Cystic. Crahb. 

CJf-TOPH' 0-RiJs, n. [L., from Gr. Kiarotpopds, a 
box-bearer.] An ancient coin of the value of 
about four drachms, and stamped with the fig- 
ure of a basket-carrier. PLamilto^x. 


CJS^TUS, n. ; pi. L. ci8Ti\ Eng. cistuses. [L., 
froni'Gr. Ktarog.] {Bot.) A genus of plants ; the 
rockrose. Loudon. 


ClST'VA-?N, n. {Antiq.) A species of stone re- 
ceptacle, often found in barrows or mounds of 
earth, and containing bones. — See Cist. Iloare. 

cIT, n. An inhabitant of a city ; a citizen ; — 
used in disparagement. 

Barnard, thou art a cit, with all thy worth. Pope. 

CiT'A-BLE, a. That may be cited. Gent. Mag. 

CIt'A-DEL, n. [Dan. citadel; It. ciftadella, dim, 
of ciita, or dttade, a city; Sp. ciudadella; Fr. 
dtadelle.] A fortress in or near a city ; a castle. 

Ciomwell built three — at Leith, Ayr, and Inver- 
ness, — bufaides many little forts. Burnet. 

Syn.— See Fortification. 


Cl'TAL, n. [See Cite.] 1. The act of citing ; 
a call to attend a court ; summons ; citation. 

2. Accusation ; impeachment ; reproof, [r.] 

He iki’ule a blubhing vital of himself. Bhck. 

3. Quotation; citation. Martin, 

Cl-TA'TION, n. [L. dto, citatus, to summon ; 
It. citazioyie; Sp. citadon ; Fr. citation.] 

1. (Law.) The act of citing; summons to 
appear in court or before a judge ; a cital. 

The remoxistruiits were ready, according to their citation. 

Hale. 

2. The act of mentioning or quoting, as to 
confirm an opinion. 

3. Any passage or words quoted; a quota- 
tion. 

It i» the beauty and independent worth of the ritafiomt, 
far more than their apimninatuness, which have mode John- 
son’s Dictionary popular oven as a reading-book. CotcrUlye. 

C{-TA'TQR, One who cites, [ii.] Gent. Mag. 


cVTA TQ-RY, a. Having the power, or the form, 
of a summons. “ Letters dtatory,** Aylife. 


CITE, t». a. [L. dto \ It. dtare ; Sp. dtar ; Fr. dter ; 
Dan. dtere ] [i. cited ; pp. citing, cited.] 

1. To summon to answer in a court ; to call 
authoritatively. 

He held a lato court, to which 
She oft was citeii by them, but appeared not. Shak, 

2. To bring forward or mention as the words 
of another ; to quote. 


This little s^mg U not unlike a sonnet ascribed to Shok- 
trwjare, which deserves to be cited here. Jmee. 
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Syn . — Cite is applied to persons and to things;! 
quote, only to thinsrs. Cite a pci son or thing ; nte an \ 
authorit} , quote a paragraph. Cite a person to gi\e j 
evidence , summon one to answer a chaige. Cite or , 
summon a witness. 

OiT'^lR, n. One who cites or quotes, Atterhury. 

CIT'jpSS, ft. A city ivoman. [r,.] 

Cits and ciieiscs raise a joyful strain. Drydcn. 

ClTH'4~R.dy ft. [L., from Gr. Ki0dpa.] (J/ws.) A 
sort of ancient lyre or haip. P. Cyc. 

CITH-A-RIS'TJC, ft. Relating to a cithera.Trftm«r. 

CiTH'^EN, n. [Or. Ki6Qoa\ L. citkara\ It. <Sr Sp. 
citara ; Old xr. cithdre^ — A. S. cyterc ; Ger. 
zither ; Dan- cither.] A hind of harp ; — more 
commonly written cittern. 1 Mace. iv. oi. 

OiT'I-CJ^M, ft. The beha\ior or manner of an 
inhabitant 'of a city, [n.] B. Jonson. 

CIT'IED (sit 'id), ft. 1. Belonging to a city. 

Where citied hill to hill reflected blaze. Thomson. 

2. Having the o'lr.lity a city ; like a city. 
“ Airs of smoky ci^h 7 m \ i..” Draijton. 

ClT^l-ORA* BJEyn. [L. citiiSy quick, and < 7 rftfZior, 
to step.] (Ent.') A family of Arachnidans, or 
spiders; — so named from the nimbleness of 
their motions, Craig. 

II cIt'I-ZEN (sit'e-zit)> [^* ciiitasy a city ; It. 
citthy a city; cittadinOy a citizen; Sp. ciudadon 
no ; Fr. citoyen.'] 

1. One entitled to the privilccces of a city ; a 
freeman of a city, as di'.tiuguisliod from a for- 
eigner or a slave. 

All inhabitants -withm these walls are not properly cift- 
»en»t but only such as are called freemen. Raleigh. 

2. One who dwells in a city or town. 

Far from noisy Rome secure he lives, 

And one more citizen to Sibyl gives. Dn/den. 

3. An inhabitant of a republic who enjoys 
the rights of a citizen or a freeman, and wmo 
has a right to vote for public officers ; as, A 
citizen of the United States.” 

B cIt^-ZEN, ft. Having the state or qualities of 
a citizen. Shak. 

II ClT^l-ZEN-fiSS, ft. A female citizen, [r.] Booth. 

cIT'I-ZEN-IZE, ft. ft. To cause to become a cit- 
izen. [r.] T. Pickering. 

II cIt'J-ZEN-SHIp, ft. The state of one who en- 
joys the rank and privileges of a citizen. 

Our citizenship, as saith the apostle, is in heaven. Rome. 

CIt'OLB, ft. [Sp. citolay a cithern.] A musical 
instrument ; a dulcimer. P. Cyc. 

CIt'RATE, ft. [L. citreum, the citron ; Sp. efim- 
to ; Fr. citrate.] (Chem.) A salt formed of cit- 
ric acid and a base. Braude. 

OlT'R^l-AL, ft. The oil of lemons. Francis. 

cIt'RENE, ft. {Chem.) A crystalline compound 
of hydrogen and carbon, obtained from the es- 
sential ou of lemons. Brande. 

cIt'RIC, ft. [L. citreumy the citron.] {Chein.) 
Noting a cry stallizablc acid existing m the juice 
of the lemon, citron, &c. Graham. 

ClT'RlL, ft. A beautiful song-bird of Italy. Boag. 

ClT-Rl-NA^TION, ft. The process of turning to 
a yellow color. Chaucer. 

cIt'RJNE, ft. [L. citreumy the citron ; It. ^ Sp. 
citrino ; Fr. citrm.] Of the color of the citron 
or lemon ; of a dark-yellow color. Johnson. 

CiT'RON, ft. [L. citreum ; Fr. citron.] A fruit 
of the lemon kind ; the fruit of the Curus med- 
icft, or citron-tree. Loudon. 

cIt'RQN-TREE, ft. A tree that bears citrons ; 
Citrus medica. Loudon. 

cIT'RQN— wA'TJ^IR, ft. Liquor distilled with the 
rind’of citrons. Bope. 

CiT'RyL, ft. The pumpkin ; — so named from 
its yellow color. Johnson. 

CfT'RUSyU. \Jj.y the citron-tree.'} (Bot.) A ge- 
nus of plants including the orange, lemon, 
lime, citron, &c. ; orange-tree. Loudon. 

CtT'TjgiRN, ft. (ifefws.) An instrument of music 
resembling a^iitar; — sometimes written also 


cithern. “ Then would he take his cittern and i 
play upon it.” Boyle, j 

CIT'Y, n. [L. ciritas; It. citth, or cittade; Sp. 
ciitkad; Fr. cite.} 

1. A large town incorporated with ceitain 
privileges ; as, “ The city of New York.” 

2. The inhabitants of a city ; citizens. 

I do suspect I have done some offence 

That seems disgracioua in the ci/y'* e\ e. Shak. 

3. A town corporate, which is or has been the 
see of a bishop. [England.] 

ri# , >< T. ‘own i«corpo-';i'cd. -vhi.-h is or has been the see 
of .1 S» ird i' M i* -■ c Iia« been dissolved, as 

at U \ 1 1 -nil .t (.riaipi :£i a it i lilachitone. 

Ssm. — See Town. 

CIT'Y, ft. Relating to a city. “ ports.” Shak. 

ClT'Y-SO-Lig'I-TOR, w. A law officer in the 
sen, ice of a city. Hawkins. 

GIVES, ft. pL [L. cepay or capa ; Fr, cite.} A 
small kind of onion, or leek ; Allium cepa.Crdbb. 

CiV'yT, ft. [Ar. zehedy a scent ; It. zihetto ; Fr. 
ciiette'y Sw. % Ger. ; Dut. civet.} 

1. A browm, semi-fluid matter contained in a 

gland near the anus of the Viverra civettay or 
civet-cat ; — used as a perfume. Vre. 

2. {Zo'ili) A name applied to carnivorous 
quadrupeds of the family Viverridm. Baird 

CiV'jpT, C. ft. [fc. CIVETED ; pp. CIVETINO, CIV- 
ETBD.] To scent with civet ; to perfume. Cowper. 

CIV'^T-CAT, ft. [Dut. civet-kat.} (ZolJ.) A name 
applied to the Viverra civettay and the Viverra 
zibethay which produce civet. Van Der Hoeven. 

CIV' TO, ft. [L. civicus^ dvis, a citizen; It. Sp. 
cmcQ'y Fr. Hvique.} Relating to a city or to 
citizens ; civil, as distinguished from military, 
as, “ Civic honors.” 

Civic erowiiy (Roman Hist.) a crown made of oak 
leaves, bestowed upon him who had saved the life 
of a fellow-citizen in war. IVm. Smith. 

t Olv'l-CAL, ft. Pertaining to civil affairs ; civic. 
“ Civ teal crowns.” Brotene. 

Clv'lL, ft. [L. civilis ; civisy a citizen ; It. civile ; 
Sp. 4“ civil.} 

1. Relating to a city or to a community as 
governed by laws ; municipal, as opposed to mil- 
itary ; political. 

God gave tlicm laws of civil regimen. Hooker. 

2. Subject to government^ not in anarchy ; 
not savage. 

Men that are civil do lead their lives after one common 
law appointing them what to do. Hooker. 

3. Complaisant ; courteous ; polite ; well- 
bred ; obliging ; gentle ; genteel. 

He was civil and well-natured, never refusing to teach 
another. H/yclen. 

T’’ttering «iiich dulcet and hamorion** breath, 

U Iict slu‘ 1 iide gi cw Cl, if at 1 or so ig Skak. 

4. Lay, as opposed to ecclesiastical. 

The ecclesiastical courts are controlled by tho civil. 

Johnson. 

5. Intestine, as opposed to foreign. " From 
a civil war, God of his mercy . . . defend us.” 

Bacon. 

6. Pertaining to the relations of citizens with 
one another, rather than wdth the state ; not 
criminal ; as, ** A civil process or suit.” 

Priv-tc wroTic^ arc an irft-in cement of the rights belong- 
ii'u to ind'Mil ul- ciniMdc'cd individuals, and are thcrc- 
iipnii 'iKiui I'tU u'lii’cd 1 ii •/ iiijiiric-. JRlackstone. 

Civil avekitreture, the science of constructing build- 
ings foi tho purposes of civil life, — Ciml deathy any 
thing that deprives a man of the privileges of civil 
society, as outlawry, banishment, dec. — Civil ensri- 
veeriiifr, the science and the art of consti acting u orks 
of public utility, as loads, canals, bridges, &c. ; — op- 
posed to military enytneenn^y which lias rcfeienco to 
constructions and operations connected with the art 
of war. — Civil lawy in a general sense, the law of a 
state or country ; — appropriately, the institutes of the 
Roman law. — Civil formerly applied to all the 
heads of public expenditure, excepting those of the 
army, the navy, and the other military departments; 
now confined to the expenses proper for the mainte- 
nance of the king’s or queen’s household. [England.] 
— Civil year, tke legal year, or the year of 365 or 3G6 
days, as distinguished from the exact solar year. 


in the civil law ; a professor of civil law. ‘*^Thfi 
professors of that law, called Bacon. 

2. A student in the civil law at a college or 
university. 

^ Tin r«ikn^,*n_pi collcpc booTcs, and 

1 - - ..s< I,.- •: c-i' a cii'i/mn. Graies. 

3. One emploved in a ch il capacity, as dis- 
tinguished from one employed in a clerical or a 
military capacity. 

Syn. — See Lawyer. 

ClV'IL-IST, ^. ciitlisy civil ; civiSy a citizen,* 
Low L. iSf It. civilista.} A citnlian. JVarbzo’ton 

C[-VrL'r-TY, 71. [L. civilitas^ It. civilitif, Sp. 

civilidad ; Fr. dvilite.} 

1. The state of being civilized; — opposed 
to barbarism. 

T)ivpr= errort monn-rhics have risen fTorn barbarism to c#- 
; j/i.'v. .iiiu ‘'lilfn 'ii* rn ruin. Davies. 

^ 2. That which belongs to a state of civiliza- 
tion, or to the ci-vil law. 

Matrimony liath something in it of nature, something of 
cu*iZi/Vi !>omcthing ot divinity. Rp, flail. 

3. The quality of being civil ; refinement ; 
urbanity; complaisance; courtesy; politeness. 

lie, by his great ciLihtvand affabiht}*, wrought very much 
upon the pcomc. Clai endon. 

4. pi. Acts of courtesy, or of kindness. 

T-ox’p 'ifn- with love at strife, 

• I' I .'.0 *. We. JJntden. 

Syn. — CiriUty is confined to no rank, age, or con- 
dition, and is used to mean somctliing less than cour- 
tesv, politeness, urbanity, or complaisance, and implies, 
as It IS commonly used, only such attention to otiiera 
as IS proper and necessaij. Civility is inconsistent 
with arrogance ; rejinement, politeness, and couitesy are 
incon-istent with rudeness or iiifiitTerence , urbanity 
is inconsistent with resen'e. Civility requires little 
or no effort ; complaisance implies special attention. 
— See Complaisance. 

Clv'lL-IZ-A-BLE, ft. That may be civilizcd- 

ClV-JL-I-ZA'TION, n. [It. dvilizzasione ; Sp. 
dvilizadon*, Fr. civilisation.} 

1. The act of civilizing ; the state of being 
civilized ; a well-ordered state of society ; cul- 
tuie ; refinement. 

Christianity has carried civilization along with it whither, 
soever it has gone. Hare. 

Civilisation consists in the progicssive improvement of the 
society considered as a whole, and of all the mdividnal mem- 
bers of V hich it is composed. J*. Q/c, 

2. (Zflto.J A law, act, or judgment which ren- 
ders a criminal process civil. Sznart. 

ClV'IL-IZE, V, ft. [It. dvilizzare ; Sp. civilizar ; 
Fr, dviliser.} [i. civilized ; pp. civilizing, 
CIVILIZED.] To reclaim from a savage or a 
barbarous state ; to educate and polish ; to re- 
fine ; to enlighten ; to improve. 

Wt ■ 1 :‘’n /*|. •>, -ipi' •’ . |ivp< fo-' ^ 

'! )< -I » JM* ' ii*i r* ■ \ > I* Waller. 

ClV'lL-fZED (slv'jl-izd), p. a. Reclaimed from 
the savage or barbarous state ; instructed in the 
arts ; polished ; refined ; cultivated. 

CIV'1L-IZ-^:R, 7^. One who civilizes. “Ye legis- 
lators, ye dvilizers of mankind.” Burke. 

CiV'lL-IZ-JNG, p. a. Tending to civilize; pol- 
ishing ; as, ** Civilizing influences.” 

ClV'lL-LY, ad. 1- According to a state of civil- 
ization.* 

That a multitude should, without harmony, concur in the 
doing of one thing, — for this is civilly to live, — is impossi- 
ble. Hooker. 

2. In the manner of citizens in their inter- 
course with one another rather than with the 
state ; not criminally. 

That accusation is cither Hvnlht commenced, for tho pri- 
vate satisfaction of the nertv in’ured, or else criminally, fliat 
is, for some piibli'* piini.-hnient. 

3. In a civil manner ; without rudeness ; po- 
litely ; courteously ; kindly. 

The people behaved very eivilli/, showing u» every thin* 
that we expressed a desire to see. Cool. 

ClV'I^M, ft. [L. dviSy a citizen.] The privileges 
or state of a citizen ; citizenship, [r.j Byron. 

CiZ'AR, V. ft. To clip with scissors. Beau. ^ FL 

ClZ'^R^, ft. pi [Fr* dseatesc.} Small shears; 
scissors. — See Scissors. 
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Syn.— See Affable, Genteel, Polite. 

cYV-lL-A'TION,ft. [Corrupted from dvitizafion.] 
Intoxication ; — a cant word used in Ireland. 
“ In a state of dvilcdion.^* De Quincey. 

CJ-VlL'I AN (s 9 -vll'y?^n), ft. 1. One who is versed 


An operation of art produced by a pair of ci*ar«. Swift. 
ClZE (siz), ft. Bulk ; bigness. — See Size. Grew. 

CLAb'B^IR, ft. [Ir. — See Bonny-clabber.] 
Milk become thick or inspissated. Craxg. 


CLACK 


CLAP 


CLACK, ». [Old Fr. clac, eJagiiet.'] 

1. A sharp, abrupt sounr^ repeat- 
ed; a click. “The clack Tatler, 

2. The instiument that r ..^- - .• 

Sajs John, Just at the hopper ^\^ll I stand, 

And mark the clack how justly it will sound. Betterton. 

3. Excessive talking ; prattle ; prate. 

■p*....!... ‘"T*d T"'!’*''' 

Ill I I .n ! , ‘ ' ’rt I iu‘. Brxor. 

CLACK, n. n, [Ger. klatschen ; Dut. klacken ; 
Fr. claqucr.'\ 

1. To make a sharp, abrupt noise, like that 

of a clock ; to click ; to rattle. MaHin. 

2. To talk much ; to let the tongue run on ; 

to prattle ; to prate. Johnson. 

CLACK, V. a. 1. To make to clack. “A dish 
with a cover which they clackedJ* Todd. 

2. To utter inconsiderately ; to blurt. 

There is a generation of men whose unu’cighed custom 
makes them clack out any thing then heedless fancy springs. 

leJtham. 

To clack wool, to out off the sheop*s mark, in order 
to make it w'eigh less, and thus yield less duty to the 
Icing. Cowell. 

CLACK'-BISH, 71. A beggar’s dish, with a cover ; 

' — so called from the clacking noise made by 
striking the cover upon it, to attract notice, or 
to signify that the dish was empty. Todd. 

His use was to put a ducat in her clack-dii>h, Shal. 

CLACK' ^;R, n. The clack of a mill. Blount. 

CLACK'JN’G, 71. Prating ; prattle. “His foolish 
clackztiff.** Bp. Hall. 

CLACK'- VALVE, n. A valve of com- | ji 
mon use in hydraulic and steam ma- ■ijjj Ndl 
chinery, blowing machines, &e. It 
is a flap of leather, wood, or metal, 
covering a hole in a tube, and attached 
to the side of it by a hinge. 

CLAD, i. & p. from clothe ; clothed. — Sec Clothe, 

fCLAD'D^iE, n. A universal wooer. Maine. 

n. [Gr. KXaShv, a young shoot.] 
{Bot. j A genus of plants ; prickly sedge. Lotidon. 

CLAD *0~DiJS,n. [Gr. Mho^, a shoot, and Uohs, 
a tooth.] (Geol.) A genus of fossil fishes, 

CL4-Dd n. [Gr. kWos, a shoot.] (Bot.) 

A genus of lichens. P. Cyo. 

CLA'gR, n. Bone-flour; a powder made from 
the bones of a calf s skull. Crahh. 

CLAIM, V. a. [L. clamo, to cry out ; It. clamare\ 
Sp. clamar ; Fr. darner.'] p. claimed ; pp. 

CLAIMING, CLAIMED.] 

1. To ask as a right ; to demand as due ; to 
request authoritatively ; to require. 

That proud honor clauned 

Azazol as Ms right, a cherub tall. Milton. 

2, t To call ; to name. Speiiser. 

CLAIM, V. n. To become entitled to a thing ; to 
derive a right. 

"We must know how the first ruler, from whom any one 
clafww, came by his authority, before we can know who has 
a nght to succeed him m it. Locke. 

CLAIM, 71. 1. A demand as of right ; a challenge 
of ownership; as, “To lay clabn to any thing.” 

2. A title to a privilege in the hands of an- 
other ; right ; pretension ; desert. 

Every father of a family had as good a claim to royalty as 
these. Locke. 

3, t A call ; a cry ; an appeal. 

I calledl, but no nun answered to my claim. Spenser. 

Syn.— See Desert, Privilege, Pretension. 

CLAIM'A-BLE, a. That maybe claimed. Cotgrave. 

CLAim'ANT, n. 1. One who claims, 

2. (Law.) One who demands the ovniership 
of a ching which he has not in possession, but 
which, is unlawfully withheld from him. Burrill. 

CLAlM'JpR, ti. One who claims. Temple. 

CLAir'-QB-SCOiie', 71. See Clare-obscuhb. 

CLAm-V5t"ANCE, 77. [Fr., quickness of tt7ider- 
standing, clem'-seeing ; clmr, clear, and voir, 
voyant, to see.] The power of perceiving ob- 
jects, however covered or remote, without the 
use of the eyes ; — said to be communicated to 
a person under the influence of animal mag-< 
netism, or Mesmerism, X>U7iglison. 

OLAir-v 5'5’'ANT, 7t. [Fr.] A person who, under 


the influence of Mesmerism, has the power of 
claiiu o} ance, Townsend. 

CLAIl^-VO^^\^’T, a. [Fr.] Helating to clair- 
\oyance. 

CL.lM, n. (Conch.) The common American name 
of a small bivahe shell-fish; Venus. Peimant. 

CLAM, V. a. [A. S. clcpmian, to smear ; Frs. 
kUemje\ Ger. klamnieii^ [z. clammed; pp. 
clamming, CLAMMED.] 

1. To clog vsith any glutinous matter. 

The sprigs were all daubed with hme, and the birds 
clanuHcd and taken. L'Biitionge. 

2. To choke ; to clog. “ The mill is clamnied 

up.” Gr'ose. 

CLAM, V. n. 1. To he like glutinous matter ; to 
stick ; to adheie. 

il ■ ■■a il«m » II I ■;/ limbs, jDrydew. 

2. i* To unite the concordant notes of an oc- 
tave in ringing a chime of bells. Todd. 

CLA'MANT, a. [L. clamo, clamayxs, to cry out.] 
Crying ; beseeching earnestly, [it.] Thomson. 

cViivpMVijy ♦V>f»Uirht 

<. , * V V I • , )•■ . » d . I**' .* * I 

<1 '■ I'l ' • I » I I M <. • Thomson. 

CLAM'— BAIT, n. Clams used for bait in fishing. 

CLAM —BAKE, 71. The baking of clams for a 
festive amusement. Ba7'tleU. 


CLAM'BjpR, V. 71. [Probably corrupted from climh. 
Joh7iso7i.] [i. clameehed ; pp. clambering, 
CLAMBERED.] To cUmb with difficulty. 

They were forced to clamher over so many rocks tliat they 
were very often in danger of their lives. Addison. 

CLAM'MI-NESS, 7Z. Yiscosity; viscidity. .J)ifoa:e?z. 


CLAm'MV, a, [A. S. clam, that which adheres ; 
Dut. klam.] viscous; glutinous: slimy; ad- 
hesive. “ Bodies clammy and cleaving.” Bacon. 


CLAM§, 71 . pi. [Dan. klemme, to pinch.] 

1. A sort of pincers, used by ship-c.n pcntci? 

for drawing nails. Ogtli it . 

2. A kind of vice, generally maclp of wood, 

used by artificers for holding any thing fast. 
[Scotland.] Ogilvie. 

CLAN, 71. [Gael. ^ Ir. clann.l 1. A family ; a 
race ; a tribe. “ A rugged border c to.” TF. Scoft. 


The juice is white and clammy^ and it will stick like glue. 

Dampier. 

CLAm'QR, n. [L. clamor*. It. clamore ; Sp. cla- 
mor Fr. clameur.] 

1. A loud or boisterous cry ; outcry ; vocifer- 
ation. 

The people grew exorbitant in their clamors fbr justice. 

King Chat les. 

2. Any loud, continued noise or sound. 

Here the loud Arno’s boisterous clamors cease. Addison. 

OLAM'OR, ?J. n. [*. CLAMORED j pp. CLAMORING, 
CLAMORED.] To make outcries ; to vociferate. 

The obscure bird clamored the livelong night. S/ial. 

CLAm'OR, V. a. To stun with noise. 

Let them not come in multitudes; for that is to clamor 
counsels, not to Inform them. Bacon. 

To clamor bells, to increase the strokes. Warburton. 

CLAM'QR-^R, n. One who clamors. Abp. Hart. 

CLAM'OR-Ot)S, a. Vociferous ; noisy ; boisterous. 

The goats ran from the nrd t^e 'J'o-fN 

Were strangely cfca/.'i../' ' • .It.i •■.■(; kI.* . Shak. 

Syn. — See Loud. 

CLAm'OR-oOs-LY, ad. In a noisy manner. 

CLAM'QR-OUS-NESS, n. Th^ state or the quality 
of being clamorous. Craig. 

CLAMPjJt. [A. S. clom, a clasp ; clumian, to keep 
close. — Dut. ; Ban. klampe, a clamp.] 

1. A piece of wood fixed crosswise to another, 

in any manner, for addition of strength, or 
W’ith a mortise and tenon, or a tongue and 
groove, to prevent warping. Brands. 

2. An instrument, of metal or of f ■ ■ ■■ ■ 

wood, furnished -with a screw, and 

used to hold pieces or parts to- 
gether, generally for a temporary fl 
purpose. Brands. 

3. A bent piece of iron, keyed ^ 

upon the trunnions of a cannon, to hold it upon 
the carriage. Ci*tiig. 

4. A pile of bricks prepared for burning. 
“ To burn a clamp of brick. Mortimer. 

5. A heavy footstep or tread ; a tramp. 

CL Amp, V. a. p, clamped; pp. clamping, 
CLAMPED,] To bind or stren^hen by means 
of a clamp, Moxon. 

CL Amp, V. 71 . To tread heavily. Halliwell. 

CIjAm-PQ-NEER', n. [Fr. clamponier.] A long, 
loose-jointed horse, [r.] Ash. 


race ; a tribe. “ A rugged border c to.” TF. Scoft. 

"Wc [poets] have our lineal descents and cZans, as well as 
other tribes. Di t/den. 

2. A body of persons united by some com- 
mon interest ; — used in contempt. 

Partridge an*’ f^’e hoot me for a cli^af, 

if I fall in any i - Swift. 

CLAn'CIJ-LAR (82), a. [L. CV-- 

destine. ^^Cla77cular dcalii* 

t CLAN'eu-LAR-LY, ad. Closely ; privately. 

CLAN-DES'TINE (klfjin-des'tin), a. ' [L. cla7ide» 
tinus ; It. 4' Sp- ela7idestino ; Fr. claiidestmJ^ 
Studiously concealed ; kept secret for a sinister 
purpose ; secret ; private ; hidden. 

It will be urged that '*■ *= C''rvcnticlos arc more pri- 
vate, and theicbygive ■■ ii- 'u clandcbUne machina- 
tions. Loukc. 

Syn. — Clandestine expresses more than secret, and 
is commonly used m an ill sense. A clandestine mar- 
riage or a clandestine proceeding is one intentionally 
kept secret. A hidden plot ; a eoxtcealed intention ; a 
secret meeting ; a private pm pose. — See Secret. 

CLAN-D'ES'TINE-LY, ad. In a clandestine manner. 

CLAN-d£s'TINE-NESS, n. The state of being 
clandestine ; secrecy. Todd. 

CLAN-D^iS-TIN'J-TY, 72. Privacy ; secrecy ; clan- 
destineness. [r.]’ C7'oly. 

CLAng, 72. [Gr. K?.ayyt'i ; L. clangor ; Ger., Sw., § 
Dan. kla7ig.] A sharp, shrill noise ; clangor. 

The haunt of seals and ores, and sea-mew’s clang. Milton. 

CLAng, V. n. \i. clanged; pp. clanging, 
CLANGED.] To make a loud, shrill noise, 
^^Cla7igi7tg swords.” P7*ior. 

CLAnG, V. a. To strike together with a noise- 
'i ‘I i! • i‘«' >d 1 I I 11' Prior, 

CLAN'GOR (kl&ng'gor, 82), 7i. [L. clangor*, It. 
cla7igore.] A loud*, shrill sound ; clang. 

Afid hear the trumpet’s clangor pierce the sky. Dryden. 

CLAN'GOR-OfJS, G. Sounding harsh and shrill ; 
making a clangor. Craig. 

CLAn'GOUS, a. [Old Fr. clanqumx^ Making a 
clang, “ Harsh and clangous throats.” Broime, 

CLANK (khliigk, 82), n, [See CLANG.] A shrill 
sound, as of a chain or of irons. “The noise 
of stripes, the clank of chains.” Tatler, 

CLANK (kiangk), v. a. To strike so as to make a 
shrill noise ; to clang. Aketiside. 

ClAnk (kiangk), v. 7i. To make a shrill noise 
by striking ; to clang. 

lie falls ' his armor clanks against the ground. Cowley. 

CLAN'Nlsn, a. Disposed to unite in clans, or 
after the manner of clans. Syd7iey Smith. 

CLAN'NISH-Nfiss, n. A disposition to unite in 
clans, or after the manner of clans. Craig. 

CLAn'SIIIp, 72. Association of persons or fam- 
ilies. “ They loved society ox clanship.^* Pennant. 

CLAns'man, n. ; pi. clansmen. One belonging 
to a cLiii. Bd. Mev. 

CLAp, V. a. [A. S. clappa7i, to move with beats 
or palpitations, like the heart ; Ger. klappen ; 
Dan. klappe ; Sw. klappa.] [i. clapped ; pp. 

CLAPPING, CLAPPED.] 

1. To strike against something with a quick 
motion, so as to make a noise ; to pat. 

Whereupon Cromwell, clapping him on the shoulder, said. 
Get thee gone fi>r a mad fellow as thou art." Ludhuf, 

Each poet of the ah Jiei filory siiiffs. 

And round him tlic pleaded audience clap tiieir wmps. 

JJhryden. 

2. To bring into contact, or put one thing 

upon another suddenly, “ He clapped spurs to 
his horse.” AMisem. 

His shield thrown by, to initiate the smart 
He clapped hts hand upon the wounded part. Drytlen, 

3. To put hastily ; to thrust, “ His friends 

w’ould have him into bedlam.”jSj!;dP^Gier. 
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4. To applaud by striking the hands together ; 
as, **To clap a •por^orriv"''e on the stage.” 

5. [See Cla!’, .i. 'S ^ To infect with a 

venereal poison. Wiseman. 

To dap np, to complete suddenlj . “ Was ever 
match dapped up so suddenly? ” Shah. To impiison 
without foiinality oi delay. “ The prince clapped him 
up as Ins in\oigler.’^ Sandijs. 


CLAP, i\ 71. 1. To knock, as at a door. “Who 
clappethy said this w’ife.” Chaucer. 

2. To make a noise by bringing two surfaces 
into contact suddenly. 

Every door flew open 

To admitir- I "**r 'c '> fboViid 

To bar my ■■ ) ‘1^ tt.yden. 

3. To Strike the hands together, in applause. 

For ’t IS ill hap 

If they hold when their ladies bid them clap. Shak. 

4. To enter with alacrity upon any thing. 

Come, a song! — 

Shall we clap into 't roundly? Shak. 


CLAp, n. [Dut. Map ; Ger. Mapp."] 

1. A loud noise made by sudden collision. 

Give the door a clap as you go out. Swift. 

2. The act of applauding by stziking the 
hands together. 

The actors . . . are often startled in the midst of unex- 
pected claps or hisses. Addison. 

3. A sudden explosion, as of thunder. 

The clap is past, and now the skies are clear. Dryden. 

4. A sudden act or incident. 

It 18 monstrous that the South Sea should pay half their 
debts at one clap. Swijt. 

5. [Old Fr. clapiseSf public shops kept by 

prostitutes. Kohly7 \ ; — dapiers, an old term 
for houses of ill fame. Cotgrave ; — Gael, dab.'] 
A venereal infection. Pope. 

6. {Falconry.) The nether part of the beak 

of a hawk. Joh7ison. 


CLAp'BOARD (kiab'bard), n. 1. A thin, narrow 
board, used in America for the outermost cov- 
ering of wooden houses. Benjamin. 

2. In England, a board ready cut for making 
casks, or a stave in its rough state. Crabb. 

OLAP'BOARD, v^a, [U OLAPBOARDBD J pp. CLAP- 
BOARDING, CLAPBOARDED.] To cover with 
clapboards, as a house. Benjamin. 

CLAp'— BR^AD, I Bread or cake made of oat- 

CLAp'-CAKE, 5 meal, rolled thin and baked 
hard. JffaUiwell, 

CLAp — DiSH, n. [See Clack-dish.] A wooden 
bowl or dish, formerly carried by beggars; a 
clack-dish. Massmger. 

CL.^P'— DOC-TOR, n. One who cures venereal 
taints : — a quack, Addison, 

CLAPE, n. A name of the golden-winged wood- 
pecker. — See CoLAPTiNJE. De Kay. 

CLAp'-N£t, n. A kind of net, used for catching 
larks or other birds. Pennant. 


OLAP'P^IR, n. 1. fA. S. clipur ; Ger. Idapper^ 
He who, or that which, claps ; the tongue of a 
bell. 

2. The cover of a clap-dish. Kenryson, 

3. The clack of a mill. Jolinsoii. 

4. [Old Fr. clapier,] t A place for rabbits to 

burrow in. Chaucer. 

CLAp'P^IR-OLAw, V. a. [Eng. dapper^ applied 
to the tongue, and daw^ 

1. To scold ; to abuse. Shah, 

2. To beat with the open hand. Holloway. 

OLAP'PJNG, n. The act of striking ; particularly, 
a striking of the hands together in applause. 

The favor of the people appeared by clapping of hands and 
great applause. Holland. 

CLAP'—TRAp, 71. I A name derived from clap-nett 
a device for catching larks. Bailey.] 

1. A kind of clapper for making a noise in a 

theatre. Craig. 

2. Any device or artifice to elicit applause or 
gain popularity ; management to entrap. Lamb. 

CLAP'— TRAp, a. Designed to deceive. Qu. Bev. 

CLArB, w. a nun of the order of St. Clare. Todd. 

CLAR'BN-CEtX, or CLAR'BN-CIE1!JX, (kiar'^n- 
ah6), n. The second king at arms ; — so named 
from the Duke of Clarence- Johnson. 

CLAre -QB-SC tJRB', n. [L. c'barust clear, and 


ohscurusy obscure.] The distribution of light 
and shade in painting. Prior. 

CL\R'5;T, /i. [Fr. ; c/azy, clear.] A reddish 

French wine, of several varieties. Boyle. 

CLAR'I-jeHORD, «. [L. daruSy clear, and ckoiday 
a string.] {Mus.) A strmged instrument ; an 
ancient sort of spinet. Skelton. 

CLAR-{-FI-CA'T[ON, 71 . [L. clarijicatio y claruSy 

clear, and farioy to make ; Sp. claridcacioa ; 
Fr. clarijjcation^ The art of making clear , 
puiification, as of liquors. Bacon. 

CLAR'1-FI-BR, 71. He who, or that which, clari- 
fies ; a purifier. Maunder. 

CLAr'I-FY, V. a. [L. darijico, to make illustri- 
ous ; darusy clear, and ' faciOy to make ; It. 
chiarijicare ; Sp. clarijicar ; Fr. darijier.'\ [e. 

CLARiriED ; pp. CLARIFYING, CLARIFIED.] 

1. f To make famous ; to glorify. 

Father, the hour cometh: dan ft/ thy Son. 

John XVII. 1. iVichbjffe's Tt ans. 

2. To free from feculencies ; to make clear ; 
to purify ; as, “ To clarify sirup.” 

3. To' brighten; to illuminate. “The dic- 
tates of a darijied understanding.” South. 

CLAR'I-FY, V. 71. To become clear ; to grow bright. 

IDs wits do dm tf*/ in the discoursing with another. Bacon. 

CLAR'l-NET,ji. \Fr.darinette.] {Miis.) A wooden 
instrument blown with a reed, and similar to the 
hautboy ; — Avritten also clarionet. Moore. 

CLA-RI^J^bt n. [It.] A sort of shrill-toned 
trumpet; a clarion. Moore. 

CLAr^I-ON [klar'e-un, P. J. Ja. Sm. ; kUr'yun, S. 
E. K. C . ; kllr'yun, W . ; kla're-on, P.], 7i. [Low 
L. dario ; dartiSy clear ; It. clai'ino and chia/ hia ; 
Sp. darin ; Fr. dairo7i.] A kind of trumpet, 
of a shrill, clear tone. 

O" I" iMi >1 1' T'J •' \ ' < r •! , '■ Milton. 

[ rof v'- fr'i ! %t" 1 » b.» 

No ''till*., -e I'.i'M t'o . • •• <u\ ; k . Gray. 

fCLA-RlS^O-NOtl'S, a. [L. da7'isonus \ dants, 
clear, and sonOt to sound!] Clear-sounding. Ash. 

fOLAR'l-TUDE, n. [L. daritudo.] Any thing 
bright ; splendor. “ Those clai'itudes which 
gild the skies.” Beaumo7it. 

CLAr'1-TY, 71, [L. daritas ; It. clarith ; Sp. dai'i- 
dad ; Fr. darte.] Brightness i splendor. “ The 
angels of light in all their clarity [ii.] B7'oione. 

ClA'RO-OB-SCU'RO, n. [L. daruSy clear, and 
obscurusy obscure.] The disposition of light 
and shade in a picture or painting. — See 
Cl-are-obscurb, and Chiaro-oscuro. Crabb. 

OLART, V. a. To smear with mud ; to bespatter 
with dirt. [Local, Eng.] Craig. 

CLAR'TY, 05. Miry; muddy; wet; dirty. [Local, 
Eng.] ‘ Bi'ockett. 

CLA'RY, 71. {Bot.) A species of sage, formerly 
used ’in medicine ; Salvia sdarea. Loudon. 

t OLA'RY, V. n. To make a shrill noise. “ The 
crane gives warning by dai'yingf* Goldmy. 

CLA'RY-WA-TBR, 7%. {Med.) A liquid compound 
of brandj, sugar, clarjr-flowers, and cinnamon, 
with a little ambergris; — supposed to be use- 
ful in assisting digestion. Craig. 

CLAsh, V. n. [Gr. Ger. Miatscheny to clap ; 

Dut. hletsm.] p. clashed; pp. clashing, 
clashed.] 

1. To make a noise by mutual collision. 

Those that should happen to clash ^ wiight rebound after 

the colUsIon. Bentley, 

2. To act with opposite power, or in a con- 
trary direction ; to contend ; to disagree. 

These share the man? and these distract him too. 

Draw different ways, and cla»h in their command. Tomg, 

CLAsH, V. a. To strike one thing against another, 
so as to produce a noise. 

Highly they raged 

Aijainsl the TCiRhost, and fierce with uraspdd arms 

Clashed on their sounding shields the dm of war. MiUon. 

CLAsh, n. 1. A noise made by the collision of 
two bodies. “ The dash of arras.” Pope. 

2. Opposition ; contradiction. “ The dashes 
between popes and kings.” Hmham. 

CLAsh'ING, n. 1. Noise arising from collision ; 
a clash; clang; clangor. 


The neiching steeds thou lov’st to hear? 

Cla>}A)i>j ot ajLis dutii piyoM* tiiine ear. J>tai/t07%, 

2. Opposition ; contradiction ; enmity. 

TThat ticTy cto^Mitjsvtc have had lately for a cap and a 

JlowtU. 

CLASII'ING-LY, ad. In a clashing manner. Craig. 

CL\SP (12),??, [A. S. clyppatiy to embrace ; Gael. 
cV Ir. clash ; M. desjj.] 

1. A hook, to fasten anv thing, or to hold 
the parts of any thing together ; as, “The clasps 
of a book.” 

2. An embrace ; a hug. Shak. 

Nnt’ : 7 bnt 'Oiind, 

Large clasp ot ‘■’if'i . vi. ivu (joaiid. B.Jonson, 

CLAsp (12), a. \i. CLASPED; pp. cl-\.sping, 
CL.VSPED.] 

1. To shut or to hold together with a clasp. 

‘Spr^rns do i-nr- —which, being but read, 

rc]n.ui'. Ml (‘uip.>.i''--i Itouher, 

2. To hold by putting the fingers around ; U 
enclose between the hands ; to grasp. 

Occasion turneth the handle of the bottle first to be re- 
ceived, ar.d aftei the belly, which is hard to c/osp. Bacon. 

3. To throw the arms around ; to embrace. 

...n P-v . ....riA pl.t . 

iiiii .Nl' o- 1 "... .. Shak. 

4. To twine around, as a tendril. 

Direct 

The cla<^ing ivy where to climb. Milton. 

CLAsP'BRj n. That w'hich clasps ; a tendril. 

The . . . clasiicrs of plants are given only to such species 
as have weak and infirm trunks. Bay. 

CLAsp'— KNIFE (-niO> A pocket-knife which 
folds into the handle ; a jackknife. Joh7ison. 

CLAsp — NAIL, n. A nail with a head to sink 
into the wood. Ash. 

CLAsS (12), n. [L. classis't It., Sp., Fr., § Ger. 
dasse.] 

1. A rank or an order of persons ; a number 
of persons on an equality in society, or distin- 
guished by common characteristics ; as, “ The 
trading classes ” ; “ The laboring classes J* 

2. A set of pupils or students of the same 
form, rank, or degree, and pursuing the same 
studies ; as, “ A class in a school or a college.” 

3. A scientific division or arrangement con- 
taining the subordinate divisions of order, ge- 
nus, and species ; as, “ The classes of animals, 
of plants, i&c.” 

Syn.— Class is more general than order. Class 
and order are applied to a body of persons who are 
distinguished 5 rank and deffresy to the distinction 
itself. Men belong to a certain class or order, hold a 
certain rank, and are of a certain decree. High, low, 
or middle class ; a class of students or of merchants ; 
order of nobility ; persons of lugii or low rank or de- 
gree. — See Kind, 

CLAss, V. a. [Fr. dosser.] [f. classed ; pp. 

CLASSING, CLASSED.] To arrange in a class ; to 
distribute according to some method or system ; 
to dispose in order ; to classify ; to rank. 

We arc all lankcd and classed by Him who sceth into 
every heai't. Blair. 

Words arc classed by the grammarian into diffcrenl parts 
of speech. CV nltb, 

Syn. — Class or classify according to quality, or by 
some rule ; rank, rangSy or arrange in order or in a 
line. Classification serves the purposes of science ; 
arrangement, the purposes of decoration or of conven- 
ience. 

CLAss'— F fiL-LOW, n. One of the same class ; 
a classmate. Ed. Bev. 

CLASS'I-BLE, a. That may he classed. Eg. Bev. 

OLAs'SIC, n. [L. dassicus, a citizen of the first 
rank ; It. dassico ; Sp. clasico ; Fr. dassique. 
“ The Homan people were divided into classes, 
and the highest order were by preeminence 
termed dassici. Hence the name came to 
signify the highest and purest class of writers 
in any language.” Brande.] 

1. An author or a work of the first rank ; 
more commonly denoting a Greek or a Latin 
author, but also applied to the best modern 
authors. “ The classics of an age.” Pope. 

Under the tuition of Mr. Reynolds, he vrao for some time 
instructed in the classics. Malone. 

2. One versed in the classics- P. Cyc. 

CLAs^SJO, ) [It. dasstco; Sp. dasico; 

CLA»'S1-0AL, ) Fr. dassique.] 

1. Of tfie first Older or rank in literature. 
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AiitTiors of Ijert note, and generally applandod, are called 
classical- JJnllokat ^ed. Kloii). 

Mr. Greaves, who may be justly reckoned a clofstcal au- 
thor upon the subject. JA Imoth. 

2. Pertaining to Greek or to Latin authors, or 
to the places of which they wrote or in which 
they lived. *‘(7/irMzW/7LM’.n:ng.” Wood. ^^Clas- 
sical scholars.’* Spectator* 

Poetic fields encompass me around, 

And still I seem to tread on clcu^ ^ic ground. Addison. 

3. Sanctioned by the example of the best au- 
thors; elegant; pure; coiiect ; as, ** A classi- 
cal style.” 

4. {Preshjfei'ian Church.) Relating to a 
classis or class. 

The meeting of the elders overman^' congregations, that 
they call the cUt'si'>. And ^vhat doth make a classical elder- 
ship to be a piesbj tery i QooJu m. 

After they have so long contended for their classical ordi- 
nation, Vrill'they submit to any episcopal’ Dnfdui. 

5. {Fine Arts.) Noting the finest works of 

antique or of modern art. Fair holt. 

Classic orders, (Arch.) the Doric, the Ionic, and the 
Corinthian orders. 

CLAs'SJ-CAL-Ii^M, n. A classical idiom, style, or 
taste ; classicism. Ruskin. 

CLAS-SI-CAL'J-TY, «. The state of being classi- 
cal. [b.] * Coleridge. Gent. Mag. 

CLAS'SI-CAL-LY, ad. In a classical manner. 

The noot. as usual, exp^es-es M«s own feeling, hut he docs 
mo: e, ho c.-liij essos nicy rla^'-^cuHi/ Cowley, 

CLAs'SJ-CAL-NESS, n. The quality of being 

classical.’ Ogilvie. 


1 . Order; 


University of Oxford, Eng., who are examined 
for their degrees according to their rate of mer- 
it; answering to the optimes wranglers in 
the University of Cambridge. Crabb. 

CLAss^MATE, n. One who belongs to the same 
class with another ; a class-fellow. Farley. 

CLAth'RATB, a. [L. clathro, clathratus, to fur- 
nish with a lattice ; clathri, a lattice, from Gr. 

{BoL) Latticed ; divided like lattice- 
work. Loudon. 

OLAt'TJEIR, V. n. [Uut. klaieren.'] [i. ci.atterei> ; 
pp. CLATTERING, CLATTERED -I 

1 , To make a noise, as when sonorous bodies 
are frequently struck. 

While the Uerce riders clattered on their shields. Drr/dev. 

Their clattering arms with the fierce shocks resound. 

OranviUe. 

2 . To make a noise with the tongue ; to talk 
loudly. 

He must needs be the loadstar of the rofbrmation, as some 
men clatter. jfilton. 

OLAT'T JIR, V. a, 1. To strike so as to produce 
a rattling. 

And raise such outcries on thy clattered iron. MtUon. 

2. t To Utter loudly ; to vociferate. Chaucer. 

CLAT'T?;R, n. [^A. S, clatrvnq, sny thing that 
makes a clattenng noise ; Dut, klater.l A rat- 
tling noise ; a confused noise. 


To inhabit a mansion remote 

Prom the clatter of street-pacing steeds. Cowper. 

T' f - 1 ' V ’ - .V-* «•*,-« nf'-' 

I'l...!' \ * r a*..'.' Swift. 

CLAT'T^iR-ljlR, «. One who clatters; a babbler. 
Make noise enough, for clattei ers love no peace. Skelton. 

CLAt'TJPR-ING, n. A confused noise ; rattle. 


Bleso UT'^ 
sticks u 'I i'll (I I 


• 1 ho of white sticks and yellow 

!iLi£ !u-> 11 ici' liurke. 


CLAs^SI-CI^Mj n. [Fr. classicisme.l A classic 
idiom or style ; classicalisni. I)r. Arnold. 

CLAs'SJ-CIST, n. One versed in the classics ; a 
classical scholar or author. Fiallam. 

CLAS-sIf'JC, a, 1. Distinguishing the class. 

* 2 . Relating to classification. Brande. 

OLAs-SJ-FI-CA'TIQN, n. [It. classificazione ; Sp. 
clasijicacioni Fr. classiJicaUon.’] The act of 
classilying; arrangement. “Their classifica- 
tion 01 the citizens.” Burke. 

Abstraction, gcncrahaafion, and definition precede classi- 
Jication. Fleming. 

OLAs'SJ-F"?, V. a. [L. classis. a class, and./acio, 
to make; Sp. clasificar; Fr. classifierl] [z. 
CLASSIFIED ; pp. CLASSIFYING, CLASSIFIED.] 

To arrange into classes ; to distribute ; to class. 

The former phe system of Linnicus} is an attempt at rlm- 
eifyiog plants according to their agreement in some single 
cnaractcrs. Jiranae. 

Syn. — Soo Class. 

ClJs'SIS, 71.-, pi. CLASSES. [L.] 1. Order; 

sort; body. 

He had declared his opinion of that clams of men. Clarendon. 

2. (JEccl.) An ecclesiastical body, convention, 
or assembly; — in the Reformed Dutch and 
French churches, a judicatory. Milton. 

CLAss'MAN, n . ; pi. classmen. Scholars in the 


fCL.lU^DfiNT, a. [L. claudo, claudens, to shut; 
It. claudenteJ] Shutting ; enclosing. Johnson. 

CL.iU'Di-CANT, a. [L. claudico, claudicans, to 
limp.] Limping; halting, [n.] Johnson. 

f CLAu’DT-cATE, V. n. [L. claudico, claudicatits.l 
To limp ; to halt. Bailey. 

CLAU-DI-CA'TION, n. [L. claudicatio ; Sp. clau- 
dicacion ; Fr, hlandicdtion.1 Lameness ; limp- 
ing; halting, [n.] Taller. 

CLAU^E, n. [L. clausula ; claudo, to close ; It. 
§ Sp. clausula ; Fr. clause,— Gor. clauscl.l 

1. A part of a sentence, or w'ords, included 
between tw'o commas or other stops. 

Thev a bold po\i or o’ci sacred Scriptures take, 

Elot out lome clause-', and bomc new ones make. Cowley, 

2. An article ; a particular stipulation. 

"’r» rV?rts, they follow with a c?au<?e 

: : >, I « I ‘ • ' : . . Queen Elisabeth. Furke. 

Syn. — See Me mbe r. 

CLAU'SIKE, a. Having the foot-rot, as sheep ; 
— written also claiosick. Clarke. 

ClJu-SIL^I-A, 71. [L. claudo, clausus, to shut.] 

A genus of land snails ; — so called because the 
aperture of the shell is closed internally by a 
spiial lid. Brande. 

CLAuS'THAL-ITE, n. (Min.) A seleniiiret of 
lead, resembling granular galena; — Ironi the 
Clausthal mines in the Hartz. Dana. 

CT. \T’= 5 'tr \t , [L. claustrum, an enclosure ; 

1 1 . ^ ht'x. I n V ; Sp. § Fr. claustral.) Relating 
to a cloister. Ayltffe. 

CLAu§' 1 J-LAR, a. Having clauses. Smart. 

CLAu^'URE (kldvv'zhur, 93), n. [L. § It. clausura, 

1 a castle.] Confinement. “ The severity of the 


a castle.] Confinement. “ The severity of the 
clausure is hard to be borne.” [r.] Geddes. 

CLA-F4-^EIj Jj 4, n. (Zoul.) A genus of bivalves 
whicli live in a cylinmical shelly tube. Baird. 

CL4- VA 'RI-4, 71. [L. clava, a club.] (Bot.) A 

genus of plants, some of which are eatable ; 
club-shaped fungus. Lottdo7i. 

CL\^ VATB, a. [L. clava, a club.] (Bot. 8c ZosL) 
Club-shaped ; slender below and thickened up- 
wards 5 clavated ; claviform. Gray. Agassiz. 

CLA'vAT-BD, a. 1. [L. clava, a club,] (Bot.) 
Like a club ; elavatc ; claviform. 

2. [L. clavatus, furnished wuth points or 
prickles; davits, a nail.] Set with knobs or 
nails. Woochiard. 

CLAVE, i. from cleave. Cleaved; clove. — See 
Cleave. 

CLA VEAU (kla-vs'), n. [Fr.J A disease in sheep ; 
shcep-pox. Loudon, 

CLA'VFiL, n. (Arch.) Same as Clavy. Britton. 

CLAv'BL-LAT-ljID, a. [Low L. clardlatvs ; L. 
ckrn'a, a club.] (Che7n.) Relating to potash in 
its diiferent forms ; — so applied in allusion to 
its.boing obtained from billets, or clubs of wood. 
“ Air transmitted through clavellated ashes.” 

Arbuthnot, 

t CLA'V^IR, 71, [A. S. elafer-xoyy't.) Clover. “The 
desert with sweet claver fills.” Sa72dys. 

CLA'VJ-A-RY, 71. [L. Claris, a key.] (Mtts.) An 
index of keys, or a scale of lines and spaces. 

CLXv^I-jGndRD, n. [L. Claris, a key, and chorda, 
a string.] (iwus.) An instrument with keys 
that strike the chords ; a clari chord. 

CLAV'I-CLE (klliv' 9 -kl), n. [L. ehvicula, a small 
key ; Fr. claricule.'] (Anat.) The .small bone 
which joins the scapula, or shoulder-bone, and 
the breast-bone ; the collar-bone. Du7iglison. 

CLA-Vic'y-LAR, a. (A7iat.) Relating to the 
clavicle, or collar-bone. Clarke. 

CLAFTER n. [Fr,, from L. Claris, a 


key,] The whole range of keys on a harpsichord 
or other keyed instrument. Fleming <5r Tibbins. 

CLAv'I-FORM, 71. [L. clava, a club, and forma, 

form.] (Bot.) Club-shaped. Craig. 

CLAF'J-t^ER, 71. 1. [L. clava, a club, and gero^ 
to bear.] ‘ A club-bearer. Ctabb. 

2, [L. Claris, a key, and gero, to bear.] A 
keepei of keys. 

3. (Zo'jL) a genus of small, imperfectly or- 
ganized Coleoptera. Baird. 

CLA-Viy'BH-ObTSj 1 - [L- clava, a club, and 
g'ero, to bear,] Bearing a club. 

2 . [L. clavis, a key, and gero, to bear.] Bear- 
ing a key. ' Clarke. 

ClA'FJS, 71.; pi. L. CLA'vSs] Eng. clAv'i-se?. 
[L., rt key.] A key, vocabulary, or whatever 
serves to unlock, decipher, or explain. Crabb, 

CLA'VY, n. (Arc/i.) A mantel-piece, or shelf 
over a fireplace. Britton. 

CLAw, n. [A. S. clato ; Dut, klaauw ; Ger. klaue.] 

1. The sharp, hooked nail of a beast or a 
bird ; as, “ The dates of a cat, or a parrot.” 

I 2. The pincers or holders of a shell-fi&h ; as, 
“ The claiDS of a lobster.” 

3. (Bot.) The stalk-like base of some petals, 

as of pinks. Gray, 

C'LkW,v.a. [A. S. cfazofaw.] [f. clawed ; 

CLAWING, CLAWED.] 

1 . To tear with claws ; to pull, as with the 
nails ; to tear or scratch. 

Like wild beasts shut up in a cage, to claw and bite each 
other to their mutual dosti uction. Jiurke, 

2. t To flatter ; to fawn upon. 

Rich men they claw, soothe up, and flatter. Holland, 

To claw await, to scold. “ Fortune is to be c’aioed 
away fnrif.” DE>tranffe.— To claw off, (JVaut.) to 
beat to windward from a lee shore. 

t CLAw'BACK, n. A flatterer. Warner. 

t CLAW'bACK, a. Flattering. Bp. Hall. 

CLAwED (klStwd), a. Furnished with claws. Grew. 

CLAW'ING, or CLAW'ING- 6 fF, n. (Naut.) A 
heating or turning to windward from a Ice- 
shore. Ci'abh. 

CLAw'sIck, a. Having the foot-rot, as sheep ; 
— written also clausike. Clarke. 

CLAw'SiCK-NgSS, n. The foot-rot, a disease in 
sheep. Clai'ke. 

CLAY (kla), n. [A. S. d(vg ; Dut. klei; W. dai.] 

1. An unctuous, tenacious, plastic earth, or 

mixture of earths, of which there are sevcial 
varieties, and of w’hich alumina and silica are 
the principal ingredient's, accompanied occa- 
sionally with lime, m.igur«.ia, and -various me- 
tallic oxides, parricuhiily tlio'-e of iron. It 
enters largely into the coT-po-’t-v-n of all fer- 
tile soils, anrl is the o. se.nal kinds of 

pottery and of bricks. 

Cla . —o c' *1’*! pc'-f'prt, Tcighty, and compact, 

stilF, •. I , .■I'll I III : L', .: ( i .■( while moist. Hill. 

2. A poetic term for the elements of which 
the huniau body is made. 

I am formed out of the clay. Job xxxlii. rr. 

There Honor cornea, a pilgrim gray. 

To blcbs the turf that wraps their clay. Collins. 

CLAY, V. a. [i. clayed ; pp. claying, clayed.] 

1 . To cover or manure with clay. 

Then the ground must be clayed again, Mortimer. 

2 . To w’hitcn, as a loaf of sugar, by means of 
a mixture of clay and w’liter spread upon the top. 

Cfnt/rtl ^nc.v s aic soittd into difToront sluidea of color, ac- 
euidiug to fl*<‘ 1‘iut tif the coin* fiuiii vluch they uiocut. Cic 

CLAY, a. Formed, or consisting of, clay. 

Fowls in their clay nebta were couched. Milfon. 

CLAY'-BRAINED (-brand), a. Doltish; dull; 
stupid; heavy. Shak. 

CLAY — BUXlT, a. Formed of clay. IVarton. 

CLAY^— COld, a. Cold as clay ; lifeless. Rotce. 

CLAYED (kiad), p. a. 1. Covered or manured 
with clay ; as, “ Clayed lands.” 

2. Whitened by means of a mixture of clay 
and water, as sugar. 

CLAYE§ (fciaz), n.pl. [Fr. date, a hurdle.] (Fort.) 
Watties made with stakes interwo\on with 
osiers, to cover lodgements. Chambers. 
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CLAYEY 


CLEAR^'•ESS 


CLAY'EY (kld'c), a. Consistiug of, or like, clay, 
** A heai'V or clayey soil.” Uerhain. 

CLAY — GROL^VD, n. Giound consisting of, oi 
abounding "With, cla}*- 1 Kings mi. 46. 

CLAY'ISII, a. Of the natme of clay. Uaricy, , 

CLAY'-KILN (kla’kil), n. A kiln, or stove for : 
burning clay. Farm. Ency. 

CLAY'— MARL, n. A whitish, smooth, chalky 
clay. Mortimer. 

CLAY'MORE, tt. [Ir. claidheamJi.l A large, 
two-handed sword, used by the Highlanders of 
Scotland ; — written also gJaymore, 

CLAY'-PIT, n. A pit where clay is dug. Woodward. 

CLAY'— SLATE, n. (Min.) Argillite, or argilla- 
ceous slate, consisting chiefly of silica and alu- 
mina. Cleaveland. 

CLAY'— STONE, n, (Mm.) An argillaceous lime- 
stone. Grose. 

CLEAD'ING, n. A covering of felt and narrow 
strips of boards, or of thin metal, fitted round 
the boiler of a locomotive engine, to prevent 
the radiation of heat. Weale. 

CLEAN (klEn), a. [A. S. clam.l 

1. Free from dirt or filth; unstained; cleanly. 

Tto-v ‘■■-i f’nf's •*" -po'ij- 1 — — - 1 * stain upon 

;in‘ 1 , 1 ' ■ ‘‘i*: 0 r\ t , * South. 

2. Free from loathsome disease ; not leprous. 

If. . .the plflguc spicad not on the skin, the pric&t shall 

pronounce liim clean. Zci it. mli. o. 

3. Not encumbered with any thing useless ; 
free fioni imperfections. 

The timber and wood are in some trees moi e clean, in 
some muie knotty. Macon. 

4. Dexterous ; not bungling. “ A clean 

trick.’* “ A clean leap.** Johnson. 

6. Entire ; complete ; perfect. 

When ye ’•('"p o’i shaH not make clean 

riddance of i Zeuzt. xxiii. ±2. 

6. Free from moral impurity ; innocent ; pure. 

Create in me a clean heart, O God. 1*». U. 10. 

CLEAN, ad, [A. S. clcene^ 

1. Quite ; entirely ; perfectly. 

Their actions have been cUan contrary to those before 
mentioned. Hooker, 

2. In a dexterous manner ; without miscar- 
riage; tiiumphantly. 

Pope came off clean with Homer; but they say 

Broome went before, and kindly swept the way. Henlej/. 

CLEAN, V. a. [A. S. cla}na7i.'] [i. CLEANED ; pp. 
CLE.ANING, CLEANED.] To free from filth or 
impurity ; to cleanse ; to purify. 

Their tribes adjusted, c7eanec7 their vigoious wings. Thomson. 

CLEAN'ER, n. He who or that which cleans. 

CLEAN '-HAND- ?D, a. Having clean hands. 

CLEAN'JNG, n. 1. The act of making clean ; a 
cleansing ; as, “ House cleaiivngJ^ 

2, The after-birth or secundines of the cow, 
ewe, &c. Farm. Ency. 

JSSS* This word is in use in the United States and 
in various parts of England. Brockott spoils it clegn- 
xng^ cleanings or cleansing \ Grose, clegniiig ; the Cra- 
ven Dialect, cleanin or cleansin. 

CLfiAN'Ll-LY (klSn'l?-le), ad. In a cleanly man- 
ner ; neatly. Johnson. 

CLEAN'-LtMBED (-Hmd), a. Having well-pro- 
portioned limbs ; clean-timbered. Clarke. 

CLfiAN'LI-NjlSS (klSn'le-n«s), n. Freedom from 
dirt. “ The extent of this city, the cleanliness 
of its streets.” Addison, 

CLjEan'EY (klgn'le), a. [A. S. clcenlic.l 

1. Free from filthy habits ; clean ; neat. 

An ant is a very cleanly insect. Addison, 

2, That makes clean ; purifying. 

In our fantastic clime, the fkir 
W ith cleanly po wdor dry their hair. Trior, 


When ye ’•('"p 
riddance of • m, •, >. 


4, Dexterous ; skilful ; 


tful : adr 


We can secure ourselves a retreat by some cleanly eva- 
sion. “ HJSstrange. 

CLEAN'LY (klSn'le), ad. [A. S. clisnlioe.']; 

1* In a cleanly or clean manner ; neatly* 

Whether our natives might not live cleanly and comforta- 
bly. Mp. Berkeley, 

2. Innocently ; purely. “ I will skip over it 
as cleanly as I may.** Hakevyill, 


j 3. Adroitly; dexterously. “ C'feawfy-coined 

I eXCUhCh.” Shun. 

I CLEAN'N^:SS (klen'ne^), 71. 1. The State of being , 

clean , treedoiu from dirt or filth ; neatness, | 

2. Fi ck dcr'. from faults ; correctnetsS. '‘'’Clean- j 
nes^ of ^xpif ""i Dnfchn. 

3. Innocence; purity, “The cleanness and 

puiity of one's mind.” Pope. 

CLEAN-PROOF, w. (Printing.) A proof having 
few or no faults or cirors- Savage. 

CLEAN§'A-BLE fklcnz'^L-bl), a. That may bo 
cleansed or purified. Sherwood. 

CLEANSE (klenz), r. a. [A. S. cltensian.) [ 2 . 
CLEANSED ; pp. CLEANSING, CLE.kNSaED.J To 
make clean or pure ; to free from dirt or any 
impurity ; to puiify. 

"p r’« o-c 1 -"r* e+’*p'»^ej 

I I r ' "1. ■)-.,* « ' / ' 

I!; ■ Coteper. 

Clcani.e thou me fiom secret faults. Ms. xix. lA 

CLEAN§'^:R (klenz'er), 71 . He who, or that which, 
cleanses ; a detergent. ArhutJmot. 

CLEAN'— SHAPED (-shapt), a. Well-proportioned ; 
symmetrical in shape. Soinei'ville. 

CLEAN§'1-BLE, a. That may he cleansed- Sniart. 

CLfiANk^'lNG (klenz'ing), n. [A. S. cltensung."] 
The act of making clean ; purification. 

Offer for thy cleansing those things which Aloses com- 
manded. d/ai k i 44. 

CLEAN^^'JNG, p, a. Purifying; making clean; 
absteisive; as, “A cUausntg luiuoi.” 

CLEAN'-TiM-B^:RED (-herd), a. 'VTell-propor- 
tioned; clean-limbed. “Hector was not so 
clean-timhey'edJ* Shak. 

CLE.\R (kler), a, [L. claries ; It. cMaro ; Sp. 
claro ; Fr. clair ; Dut. klaar\ Ger., Dan., ^ Sw. 
klar ; W. claei'.} 

1. Free from opacity ; transparent ; bright. 

“ The clear, smooth lake,** Mtlton. 

2. Un contaminated with any thing foreign ; 
unmixed; pure. 

If metal, part seemed gold, part silver clear . Hilton. 

3. Free from clouds; serene; fair; as, “A 
clear sky.” 

4. Unobstructed ; unencumbered. 

My compauion left the way clear for him. Addison. 

5. Without deductions ; net; as, “ UZcArgain.*’ 

6. Perspicuous ; plain ; not obscure ; distinct. 

“ Clear ideas in the writer.” Clarke. 

7. Ajpparent ; manifest ; obvious ; evident ; 
plain ; indisputable ; as, “ A clear case.** 

8. Quick in discernment ; prompt ; acute. 

O sacred, wiae, and wisdom -giving plant, 

Mothci of science I novr I feel thy power 
Y*«p VO*" o**'v t(‘ riifc/./tv,. 

'I’ll!' l.l I, < »'i I ' ■» I ■ C 

III i-'fci. , ( ‘ I." i.il 'u. .1 I A •« ' Milton. 

9. Undisturbed by care or by passion. 

To whom the Son, with calm aspect and clear. Milton. 

TO. Free from fault or blame; irreproacha- 
ble; unspotted; guiltless; innocent. 

Duncan has been so clew in his great office. SlioL. 

TTp ♦’'"t I'r.V* 0\V*l 

M -! . : . » 1.' ■. / 

li II . . . k . • ’ ■ .* :l 

li g’ I I • . .. - •' Mllt07l. 

11. Acquitted; exonerated; exempt; as, “To 
get clear from a charge or from debt.** 

12. Rid of, or free from, obstacles or entan- 

glements, “ On the instant they got clear of 
our ship.” Shak. 

It requires care for a man with a double design to keep 
clear of clashing with hie own reasonings, jy Estrange. 

13. Sounding distinctly ; canorous. 

There let the pealing organ blow, 

To the full-voicod choir lielow. 

In sen’icc high and anthems cleat . Milton, 

Syn. •— Clear is less thau b-nght j bright, less than 
mvxd. Clear sky ; bright moon ; vivid lightning. 
Clear or serene sky ; fair woatlior j fair skin. Clear 
ideas ; perspicuous language. Clear sight ; dittinct 
vision ; a lucid interval. Clear or plain case , indispu- 
table fact ; manifest contradiction ; obvious tendency ; 
apparent design ; evident proof ; visible object. Clear 
from iault; /rpe from blame; exempt from punish- 
ment.— See Apparent, Pair, Perspicuity. 

CLEAR (kl5r), ad. 1, Without doubt; plainly. 

_ Now clear I understand 

What oft my steadiest thoughts have searched in vain. Milton. 

2. Clean ; quite ; completely. [Low.] 

He put his mouth to her ear, and under pretext of a whis- 
per bit It qUw off. Z^Esh'onge. 


CLEAR, J 2 . (Carp.) A term used by builders for 
the linear dimensions uithin a house fiom wall 
to U..11; the linear dimensions A\ithin a box, 
Ac , OI between the nearest surfaces of two 
bodies as, “ 1'2 feet or 12 inches in the cleat, 

1 . e. exclusive of the thickness of the walls or 
of the sides. 

CLE.lR, r. a. [f. CLEAnED ; pp. clearing, 

CLEARED.] 

1. To make clear or bright. 

Like Boreas iti hi« Mce. wi'cn 

He siACcps C.'i ‘ (■ . . 1 ’ '■ * 1 / t ( L‘‘iji ( \ ' ortb Dr./f, n 

2. To cleanse ; — used uith 0 / eye from. 

A little water chais us of this deed. Shah 

3. To free from obstiuetions, or from any 
thing offensive or noxious. 

Augustus, to establish the dominion of the seas, rigged out 
a poncrlul navy to clear it of the pirates ot Malta Arbuthnot. 

4. To free from that which is useless, or 
which encumbers ; as, “To clear land.** 

A statue bes hitl m a block of marble; and the art of the 
statiiaiy onlv c\tui, away the supeiduous matter, and re- 
mo^ esi the 1 libb.'-h- Addison. 

5. To free from blame or censure ; to exon- 
erate ; to vindicate ; to acquit ; to absolve. “ The 
reader will clear me from partiality.’* Drydeti. 

6. To gain without deduction ; to net. 

He clears but two hundred thousand crowns a year. Addison. 

7. To go by, or over, without touching ; as, 
“To clear SL reef in sailing ” ; “ To clear a hedge 
in leaping.** 

To clear a ship, to pet a permit for a ship to sail 
from a poit by complying with the regulations estab- 
lished at the custom-house. — To clear tip, to maka 
plain, to explain. 

Syn. — See Absolve. 

CLEAR, V. n. 1. To grow blight or fair. 

So foul a sky cleat s not without a storm. Shak. 

2. To be disengaged from encumbrances. 

3. To have clearance, as a ship. 

He that cleais at once will relapse; but he that elearetk br 
dcgiic') induceth a h.'bit o*‘ f— palitv, and gainetli as well 
uiiou I 111 itiind as upon Ins L.t'.te Macon. 

To clea) up, off, or away, to become fair or fiee from 
cloudb or fog. 

CLEAR'A^^B, n. The act of removing any thing ; 
clearance. Toad, 

CLEAR'ANCE, 1. The act of clearing. 

2. (Com.) A certificate given by the collector 
of a port, that a ship has been entcied and 
cleaied according to law. Clai'ke. 

CLEAR'lglR, n. One w'ho, or that which, clears. 

Gold is a wonderful cleaici of the understanding ; It dissi- 
pates every doubt and scruple in an instant. Addison. 

CLEAR'-HJ&AD-^ID, a, Ha\ing a clear head or 

understanding; intelligent. Baxter. 

CLEAR'ING, 71. 1. The act of freeing from any 

thing. “ Clearing of land.” Bra7ide. 

2. A tract of land from which the trees have 

been cleared off. [U. S.] Clatiers. 

3. Justification ; vindication ; defence. 

What carefulness it wrought in you I yea, what clearing of 

yourselves 1 ^ 2 Cor, vii. 11. 

4. The process of settling balances. 

Clarke, 

CLEAR'|NG-h6i&SE, n. (Banking.) The place 
or office where daily balances between banking 
establishments are settled. Clarke. 

CLEARING -NOT, n. The fruit of the StrycJmos 
potatorum, used in the East Indies for clearing 
muddy water. Eoudon, 

CLEAR'LY, ad. 1. Brightly ; luminously ; as, 
“ The sun shines clea7'lyJ* 

2. Plainly ; evidently ; distinctly ; obviously ; 
explicitly ; as, “ A fact clearly proved.” 

3. Without obstruction to the eye or the mind ; 
as, “ To see clearly ** ; “ To understand efoaWy.” 

4. Without entanglement or embarrassment. 

He will never come out ot It [business] clearly. Bacon. 

5. Without moral obliquity ; honestly^ 

Deal clearly and impartially with yourselves.^ Tillotson. 

CLEAR'NjpSS, n. 1. The state of being clear ; free- 
dom from impurity, or from whatever obscures 
or obstructs ; as, “ The cleariiess of a liquid, ” ; 
“ The cl0a7mess of the sky.” 

2. Plainness; perspicuity; distinctness. 

Me does not know how to convey his thoughts with clear’ 
ness. ■ Addison. 

3. Sincerity ; honesty. “ Good faith and 


clearness of dealing.” 
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Syn. — Clearness relates to the thoughts 5 pert^picu- 
itif to the at>Ie. Clearness of ideas; perspictiity of 
laiviuage , tuinsparencij of glass ; distinctness of vision ; 
sp'‘'7}d,'>r of the &un ; lustre of the stars. — See Per- 
spicuity. 

CLE \U'— SEE-ING, n. The act of scenic; clearly ; 
oliurvovance. y. Bnt. Rev. 

CLEAR'— SEE-ING, a. Seeing clearly. Coleridge. 

CLEAR'— SEER, n. One who sees clearly ; a clair- 
yoyant. N. Brit. Rev. 

CLEAR'-SHiN-lNG, a. Shining brightly. Shah. 

CLEAR'— SIGHT-jpD (-sit'ed), a. Perspicacious; 
discerning ; intelligent. Thomson. 

CLE AR^-SfGHT-^:D-NfiSS, M. Discernment ; per- 
spicacity; intelligence. Bp. Barlow. 

CLEAR'-STARCH, V, a. [i. CLEAR-STARCHED ; 
pp. CLEAR-STARCHING, CLEAR-STARCHED.] To 
cover uniformly or clearly -svith starch, as mus- 
lin, by alternately clapping and stretching be- 
tween the hands. 

He took his lodging at the mansion-house of a tailoi’s 
widow, who crashes and can clear-stai ch his bonds. Addi‘ion. 

CLEAR'— ST ARCH- IJIR, n. One who clear-starch- 
es. “ A clear ^starcher and seamstress.** Tatler. 

OLEAR'-STARCII-tNG, n. The act of stiffening 
linen with starch, so as to make a uniform or 
clear surface. Ash. 

CLEAR— STO-Ry, n. [Some writers derive the 
term from Fr.* clair, light ; others think the 
allusion is to the story being “ clear of joists, 
rafters, or flooring.’* Britton.'] (Arch.) The 
upper division of the nave, choir, transept, and 
tower of a church ; — written also clerestory. 

Britton, 

CLE AR'— TONED (-tond), a. Having a clear voice 
or tone. Atherstone. 

CLEAT, w. 1. (Naut.) A piece of wood secured 
in the middle to some part of a ship, and having 
projecting ends to fasten ropes upon. Weale. 

2. (Carp.) A narrow piece of wood nailed 
across something, for audition of strength, or 
to secure some pait in its place. 

3. A piece of iron worn on a shoe ; a thin 

metallic plate. Brockett. 

OLfiAT, V. a. To strengthen with a plate of 
metal. Forhy. 

CLEAV'A-BLE, a. That may be cleft. P. Cyc. 

CLEAV'A^E, n. [Fr. clivage.] 

1. The act of cleaving, or splitting. 

2, (Min.) The process by which certain min- 

erals axe separated into distinct plates or lami- 
niB. Dana, 

CLEAVE (kl5v), V. n. [A.S. clifiany or cUoJian ; Dut. 
hleven ; Ger. hUhen,'] p. cleaved (f clave) ; 
pp. CLEAVING, CLEAVED.] 

1. To adhere ; to stick ; to be attached. “ The 
clods cleave fast together,” Job xxxviii. 38. 

Water, in small quantity,' eUaveth to any thing that in 
solid. Itacoii. 

2. To be united in interest or affection, 

For tMi pause shall a man leave fother and mother, and 
shall rlreii-t‘ to h.3 wifb. 3latt. xix. 5. 

CLEAVE, V. a. [A. S. clmfan ; Frs. klieven\ Ocr. 
kllehcn ; Sw. myfoa ; Ban. kl&vef'] p. clove or 
CLEFT (t clave); pp. CLEAVING, CLOVEN Or 
CLEFT.] 

1. To divide with violence ; to split, “ As 

when one cleaveth wood.” J*s. cxU. 7. 

2. To part or divide by a natural process. 

Every beast that parteth the hoof and cleaveth the cleft 
into two claws. Ihut. xiv. tt, 

CLEAVE, V. n. To part asunder ; to be divided ; 
to separate ; to open. 

The ground clave asunder . . . under them. Mon. xvi. 83, 

CLEAVE'LAND-ITE, n. (Min.) A white, lamel- 
lar variety of albite ; — so named in honor of 
Prof. Cleaveland. Dana, 

CLEAV'JglR, n. 1. That which cleaves; — partic- 
ularly a butcher’s axe. Arhuihnot. 

2, (PoL) A climbing plant ; cleavers. Johnson. 

CLEAV'^JR^, w. (Bot.) A deciduous climbing 
plant, having its fruit set with hooked bristles ; 
Galium aparine ; — called also catch -weedy 
scratch-weedy and goose-grass. Loudon. 

A, E, I, 0, fr, y, long i A, fe, I, 6, 


CLED^IE (klSj), n. [A. S. clesg, clay.] (Mining.) 
The upper stratum of fuller’s earth. Chambers. 

I CLEDG'V, a. Noting land or soil that is stiff, 
hard, tenacious, or mixed with cla> . Farm. Ency, 

CLEE.^ (klG^), n. pi. [“ Probably coiruptcd from 
claws."" Johnson.] The two parts of the foot 
of beasts which are cloven-footed. [Obsolete 
or local.] Skinner, 

I CLEF (kief or klif) [kief, P. Ja. K. ; kllf, S. TF. 
J. F. Sm.]y 71. [L. Claris I Fr. clef,^ a key.] 

(Mus.) A character placed at the beginning of 
the staff, to show on which line or space each 
of the seven letters stands. Dwight. 

CLEFT, i. Sep. from cleave. See Cleave. 

CIifiFT, n. 1. A space made by the separation of 
parts ; a crevice. Clefts of the rocks.”/sfi, ii. 21. 

2. (Farriery.) A disease in horses on the 
bought of the pasterns. Farrie7'"s Diet, 

CL£PT'-F00T-ED (kl5ft'mt-ed), a. Having cleft 
or cloven feet. Burnet. 

CL:EFT'-GRApT (12), v. a. (Hort.) To graft by 
cleaving the stock of a tree and inserting the 
scion, Morttme7*. 

CLISft'-GRAft'ING, A mode of gj-afting 
performed by inserting the scion in a cleft in 
the stock ; — called also sht-grafting. Brands. 

CLfiG, n. [Dan. dag.] The horse-fly. [Local, 
Eng.] Barrett. 

CLFJS’A-GRAy n. [Gr. the clavicle, and 

d’ypa, a seizure.] (Med.) Gout in the clavicle. 

Dimglison. 

t CLfiM, V. a. [Goth, klammeriy to pinch ; Ger. 
kletnmeny to pinch.] To starve. B. Jotison. 

CLE *M4t 71. [L., from Gr. KXypa.] (Bot.) The 
twig or tendril of a plant. Crahb, 

CL&M'A-TIS [klem'a-tis, C. P. Cyc. Levo'ett ; 
kle-ini'tis, S«i.], n. [L., from Gr. /f^.iy/mWf.] 
{Rot.) A genus of climbing plants of many spe- 
cies ; the virgin’s-bower. Loudon. 

CLfiM'llN-Cy, 7%. [L. dementia ; It. demenza ; 
Sp. clemeticiax Fr. demence.] 

1. Disposition to moderate or to remit pun- 
ishment ; willingness to pardon or forgive ; mer- 
cy; leniency; lenity; gentleness. 

I have stated the true notion of clewcnn/. nioi oy, comiias- 
sion, good-nature, humanity, or whatever ehe « ni-iv be 
called. Addison. 

2. Softness ; mildness. “ The clemency of 
upward air.” Dryden. ** The clemency of the 
weather.” Rambler. 

Syn. — Clemency, lenity, and leniency are employed 
only towards offenders. Mercy, a stronger teiin, is 
shown especially to such as deserve punishment, and 
also to such as are in great distress ; gentleness and 
mildness, to all. — See Mildness. 

CLEM'jpNT, a. [L. clemens ; It. ^ Sp, clemente ; 
Fr. clement.] Mild ; merciful ; compassionate. 
You arc more clement than vile men 
Who of their debtors take a third. Shal\ 

CLfiM'JglN-TlNE rklSm'§n-tIn, Ja. K. ; kl5m'f>n- 
tin, iS’wi.], a. [Fr. Cleme7Xtme,^ 

1. Kelating to the compilations made by St. 
Clement. “ The Clemeixtme liturgy.” Bp. Bull. 

2. Relating to the constitutions made by 

Pope Clement Y., and forming part of the canon 
law. Blackst07ie. 

CLfiM'lglNT-LY, ad. In a merciful manner- 

CLfiNCII. See Clinch. Johnson. 

CL5:-5P'T^:R-Ot)'S, a. [Gr. Klittna, to conceal, 
and nr(p6v, a wing.] (Bnt.) Having sheathed 
wings ; — applied to insects, as beetles. P. Cyc. 

t CLEPE, u. a. [A. S. deopian, or clypia7i.'\ To 
call ; to name. ** They clepe us drunkards.” Shak. 

f CLEPE, V. ft. To call ; to appeal, as to a wit- 
ness. To the gods I cUpe. Sackville., 

CZJ^P'SY’-DR^y or CLFF-Sf^DRJi [klSp's^-dra, 

W. Sm. C. P. Cyc. T^b.; kl©p-sl'dr^, Ja> K* 
Brands, Crabb], n. [L., from Gr. jcXei^bSpa ; 
rifffTw, to steal, to conceal, and water.] 

1. An instrument, by the Greeks and 

Romans, for measuring time by the gradual dis- 
charge of water from a large vessel through a 
minute perforation in the bottom. Biqelow. 

2. A chemical vessel. Johnson. 

fSy 1ty short; Ji, Jg, Q, XJ, Y, obscure* — fArE, 


CLERE'— STO-RV, «. See Clear-story. IVeale. 

t CLER'(^r-CAL, a. Relating to the cleigy ; cler- 
ical. Clergical faults.” Milton. 

CLER'GY, 71 . [Gr. d.rjpog, a lot, and the cloiical 
body, 1 . e. a body chosen by lot ; • — “ taken from 
the Old Testament, where the tribe of Levi is 
called the * lot ’ or * heritage.’ ” Eden. See also 
Acts i. 26. L. clerus ; It. ^ Sp. clero ; Fr. clerg^^.] 

1. The body or order of men set apart by 
ordination for the offices of religion, in distinc- 
tion from the laity ; — in E7iglandy commonly 
restricted to those of the established chuich. 

The progress of ecclesiastical authority gave birth to the 
memoiablc distinction of the laity and creipw, which had 
been unknown to the Greeks and Romans. The foimer of 
these appellations comprehended the body of the Christian 
people, the latter, according to the signification of the woid, 
was appropiiated to the chosen poition, tliat had been set 
apart tor the service ot religion. 

2. The piivilege or benefit of clergy. 

Tf of T 'I V r^bnee, he [the prisoner] is en- 

t. .1 . L i ‘ \ 1 » .1 ' before conviction. 

Blackatone. 

Syn. — See Clergyman. 

CLER'^Y-A-BLE, a. (Law.) Entitled to, or ad- 
mitting, 'benefit of clergy. — See Benefit of 
Clergy. Blackstone. 

CLER'9 Y-MAN, 7i. ; pi. CLERGYMEN. One of the 
clergy ; a *man in holy orders ; an ordained 
Christian minister; — in E7\gla7\d, commonly 
restricted to ministers of the established church. 

Syn. — In Christian communities, the people are 
distinguished into eleigy and laity ; and the clergy 
compiises such persons as are regulaily licensed or 
ordained as miinsters or preachers of the gospel ; yet, 
in England, those who preside over di.ssenting con- 
gregations are not styled clergymen, but ministers. 

In the Episcopal Clniich, the clergy aie divided 
into three general oideis, bishops, priests, and deacons. 
— In the English establishment, theie are other orders 
subordinate to bishops, as deans (next in rank to bisU- 
opss), archdeacons', also prebendaries and canons, who 
are benehced clerg>mcn connected with cathedral or 
collegiate churches. The pastors of parishes, or par- 
ish priests, who receive the tithes of a parish, are 
vicars, rectors, parsons, or curates} but curates are 
commonly clergymen employed by rectors, &c,e., to 
assist them, or to perform their duties. 

“ By the word parson , says Dr. Trusler, “is im- 
plied one of a particular class of clergy, whereas by 
the word clergyman is understood any person ordained 
to sen'e at tlie altar. Parsons are always pi-iests} 
many clergymen are only deacons. Every bishop, dean, 
prebend, &c.. is a clergyman, though not always a 
parson.^’ 

“ A minister,'*^ says Mr. Taylor, “ is one who ac- 
tually or habitually selves at the altar. Tlxe clergy^ 
man who delegates lus functions is not a minister, 
Tlie dibsontmg clergy are all ministers' ; for as ordina- 
tion with them confers no indelible character, on 
ceasing to officiate, they revert into laymen. A priest 
is one of the second order in the hicraicliy, above a 
deacon and below a bishop ; it is a title be^tou od by 
specific oiclinaiion, which confers a privilege of con- 
secrating the sacrament. Only priests aic callable of 
being cadmitted to any parsonage, vicarage, benefice, 
or other occleoia^tical promotion. — Minister moans 
servant, and theiefore letains the idea of actual 
employ.” 

CLER'IC, 71 . [L. clericus ; A. S. cleric, or cle^'c.] 
A clergyman. [ 11 .] Bp. llordey, 

CLfiR'jC, ) fj, [Qj., fcXijpiKdi; It. dericale ; 

CL£r' 1-CAL, 3 Sp. ^ Fr, derical.] 

1. Pertaining to the clergy. “The clerical 

revenue.” Bp. Barlow. 

2, Pertaining to a clerk, or a writer ; as, “ A 
clerical error.” 

CL?-Rl9'r-TY, n. The state or the quality of 
the clergy.* J. J. Q.M ilkbnon. 

CLftR'l-SY, n. 1. The body of learned men ; the 
literati. ' Oolcri tige. 

2, The clergy as opposed to the laity. Be. Rev. 

11 CLERK (kidrk or mvk) [klark, S, TV. P. J. B. F. 
Ja. K. Sm. B. C. 5 klisrk, TF 6 .], n, [Gr. dtjoiKts ; 
L. clericus ; Fr. A. S. clerc, cleric ; But., 

Sw., ^ Dan. klerk . — See Clergy.] 

1. X. clergyman ; a minister. 

All persons were styled clerls that served in the church of 
Christ. Ayhpe, 

2. A man of letters ; a scholar ; — * a writer. 

Formerly, was the usual term fbr a scholars most sit- 
uations of trust or talent being filled by the clorgy. Jtihnmn. 

3. A layman who reads the responses in the 

Church service to direct the rest of the congre- 
gation. Wheatley. 

4. One employed to keep records or accounts, 

. PAR, past, fall- H^IR, HfeR 
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or as* an assistant writer in a pubUc or private 
oifico ; as, “ The clerk of a lepfislature or ot a 
court”; “The clerk in a mcichant^b counting 
room.” 

5. A subordinate oi an assistant in the store 
or shop of a retail trader. 

ClerJz and nerjrpant are muforinly pionounced 
clart\ and ^larjreant b\ the English orthoepi.sts. Walker 
says, There is a remarkable exception to the com- 
mon sound of the letter [e] in the words clerky ser~ 
^eant, and a few others, where we find the e pro- 
nounced like a in dark. But this exception, I ima- 
gine, was, till w'lthm these few years, the general 
rule of sounding this letter before r, followed by an- 
other consonant. The proper names Derby and Berke- 
ley still retain the old sound, as if written Darby and 
Barkeley ; but even these, in polite usage, are getting 
into the common sound, nearly as if w’ritten Darby 
and Barkeley. As this modern pronunciation of the 
e has a tendency to simplify the language by lessening 
the number of exceptions, it ought certainly to be 
indulged.” 

Siiiait says the letters « er are irregularly sounded 
ar in clerk and sersreant, and formerly, but not now, 
in merchant^ Derby^ and several other words.” 

In tins country, it is very common to pronounce 
these words clerk and sergeantf in accordance with 
their oithography, W’lth the sound of e as in her and 
jerk. 

)j CLERK'-ALE (~al), w. [From clerk and aU.'\ 
The feast of the parish clerk. Warton. 

II CLERK'L^ISS, a. Unlearned ; ignorant. Boag. 
11 CLERK^LIKE, a. Learned; educated. SkaJi. 
llfCLERK'LY, a. Scholar-like. Shak. 

II t CLERK'LY, ad. In a learned manner. 

Ignominious words, though clerkly couched. ShaX. 

II CLERK'SniP, 1. Scholarship ; learning. 

How many shrewd men have you known that never had 
any great matter of clerkship^ Goodman. 

2. The office of a clerk. TVotion. 

CL&R'O-DEN'DRQNf ) xXripos, a lot, and 

CLfiR'g-DEN'DRUM, > 6iuSpov, a tree.] (Bot.) A 
genus of shrubs, natives of the East Indies ; — 
so named in allusion to the various effects of the 
different species, as used in medicine. Loudon. 

CLER'Q-mAK-CY, n. [Gr. xJijfpos, a lot, and yav- 
Tila, divination.] Divination by dice or by cast- 
ing lots. Crahh. 

CL5-B^N'g-MY, n. [Gr. KXrjpovoyla j KXyposi a 
portion, and* viuoyat, to possess.] Heritage ; 
patrimony ; one^s lot. Smart. 

CLE'THR.^f n. [Gr. xlj50pa, the alder.] {Boi.) A 
genus of pretty, upright, North American plants 
with white flowers. Loudon. 

CLEVE, ] [A. S. clift a rock, a cliff.] In compo- 
CLIF sition, tliis syllable at the beginning or 
nr Tpp r name of a place, de- 

OEirr, notes it to be situated on the side of a 
CLIVE, J rock or a hill ; as, “ C/du^land, Clif- 
ton, Stanc^^.” Johnso7i. 

CLfiV'^lR, a. [With respect to the etymology of 
cUcer, Skinner and Bailey suggest Fr. leger, 
light; and JoJmson says, “Of no certain ety- 
mology.” The following are new views of the 
matter. — “ Derived evidently from the verb to 
cleave. It is curious to observe that several of 
the words which describe the various mental 
powers are derived from words signifying to 
split, cleave, or separate ; as, science from scio, 
probably the same as scindo, to cut ; clever from 
cleave ; distingutsk, discriminate, both signify- 
ing a dividing or sifting process, &c.” English 
Synonyms, edited hy Ahp. Whately. — “It is 
from deliver, no doubt, that wc have fabricated 
our modern abbreviation clever. The ancient 
forms for what we now call clever and cleverly 
were deliver and deliverly. Thus in Chaucer, the 
knight’s son, the young squire, is described as 
‘wonderly deliver and grete of strengthe.*” — 
“jDe/fu;e>', rapidly pronounced, became dliver or 
dlever, and that was inevitably converted into 
clever Joy the euphonic genius of the language, 
in which such a combination as dl cannot live.” 

O. L. Craik. Notes aiid Queries. — Perhaps 
from A. S, aleato, skilful- Bosworth says, “ Ot- 
frid uses glawe for efeuer,”— Scot, gleg, clever.] 

1. Dexterous; skilful. 

The man hae a clever pen, it must be owned. Addison. 

2. Just; fit; proper; commodious- 

He can’t but think *t would sound more clever. Pope. 


3. Well-shaped ; handsome. “The girl wus 
a tight clever wench.” Arhuthaot. 

.R5P Johnson, .ifter giving the above definitions of 
clever, adds, “ This is a low word, scarcely ever u^ed 
but in builesqtie or conv^ersation, and applied to an> 
thing a man hkes, without anv settled meaning.” It 
is, however, an old word m the language, and used 
by the best English authors , but it is used m some- 
what difierent senses in different paits of Eng- 
land. Coles (1677) defines it '-‘neat, smooth, dex- 
terous ” ; Bailey, “ skilful, ingenious, neat-handed, 
well-shaped ” ; Forby, “ dexteious, adroit ” ; and 
Ray, “ neat, elegant,” — “ In either sense,*’ sajs For- 
by, It is so very common and general, and appears 
so to have been for m.iny years, that it seems difficult 
to conceive how* Sir Thomas Browne should hav'e 
been struck with it ns a provincialism, and still more 
how Ray, long atterwards, should have let it pass as 
such without any remark. A colloquial and familiar 
term it certainly is, but assuredly not provincial, nor 
even lowr.” 

The following extracts show the manner in which 
the w’ord is used by good English w'nters : — 

When a man takes it into his head to do mischief, the pub- 
lic has always reason to lament his being a clever tellow. 

JSj). Home. 

If the fellow [his infant son] turns out to be good, I shall 
not so much mind about his being extra clevei . John Foster. 

Fvppv u’Ofk oP be of 
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The more eJerer a man is, if he is not wise, the more liarm 
he will do, even though his intentions are good. IVhately. 


Bonaparte was certainly as clever a man as ever lived; but 
he appears to me to have wanted sense on many occasions. 

Dukeoj Hellmgton. 

jg^In the United States, clever, as a colloquial 
word, IS often improperly used m the sense of ffood- 
natured, well-dispo'.ed, kind, lume-it ; and the phiase 
“cleoer man,” or clever fellow”,” is employed to de- 
note a person of good nature, good diupobitiou, or 
good intention . 

Syn. — Intrenioas ami skilful are applied to quali- 
ties ot the mmii , cipert, decterous, and adroit, chiefly 
to those of the body ; eleaer, to those both of the body 
and the mind. An uiffcntoas meclumc; a skiljal 
physician ; an expert bowman ; n dexterous fencer ; an 
adroit pickpocket j elecer in business or in writing. 

CLfiv'JglR-LY, ad. In a clever manner. Httdlbras. 

OLfiV'PR-NfiSS, n. The state of being clever; 
dexterity ; skill ; ingenuity. 

Ckverneas and virtue have not tlie smallest necessary alli- 
ance. vh. Ob, 

6V<jrerwe«*is a ».vt -**n* I'f i» ••-i-*--..'*- 
brain of the hand ' i - * ,* •.*'» / • i**. i* • ... 
accumpauied by m j m i-, i** . •> • , • • • ly i-n.' • . 

Coleridge. 

Syn. — Cleverness is ingenuity of body, and insfe- 
nutty IS cleverness of mind. Cleoerneis Is applied 
more to the execution, aud mgenuUy to the concep- 
tion, of things. 

CLEV'JS, or Gh^V'Y, n. A draught-iron in the 
form of a bow, to put on a plough or on the end 
of the tongue of a wagon or a cart; — called 
also cops. [Provincial.] HalliioeU. Farm. Ency. 

CLEW (klQ), n. [L. glomus ; A. S. cliioe, a ball 
of thread; Dut. klnwm.'] [Often written clue.} 

1. Thread wound into a ball or bottom. 

Eftsoons untwisting his deceitful clew. Spenser. 

2. The thread unwound from a clew, used to 
guide one in a labyrinth. 

Guided by some ckw of heavenly thread. Roscommon. 

3. Any thing that guidc.s or directs. Watts. 

4. {Naui.) The lower corner of square sails, 
and the after corner of a fore-and-aft sail. Dana. 

CLE\Y, V. a. 1. (Naut.) To truss up sails to the 
yard by clew-garnets, or clew-lines, in order to 
furling. Mar. Diet. 

2. To direct, as by a thread. Beau. ^ FI. 

CLEW'— GAE-N^ITS, w. pZ. (jNaut.) Hopes fast- 
ened to the clews of the main and fore-sail, to 
truss them up to the yard. Mar. Diet. 

CLEVy'-LINB^, n. pi. {Naut.) Clew-garnets em- 
ployed for the square-sails. Mar. Diet. 

CLiCJff, n. A broad-bladed Turkish sabre. Clarke. 

CIACHk (kllsli'a), n. [Fr.] The impression of 
a die in a mass of melted tin or fusible metal : 
— a stereotype plate. FairhoU. 

CLICK, V. n. [Dut. A&'Aen.—Old Fr. clivers 
Fr. claquer and cliqueter. — See Clack.] 
CLICKED ; pp. CLICKING, CLICKED.] To make 
a sharp, small, interrupted sound ; to tick. 

The solemn death-watch choked the hour she ^od. Gay, 

CLIck, 17. n. [A.S. gelcpccan.} To catch or snatch 
hastily. [North of England.] Todd. 


CLTck, ti. 1. [Old Fr. cliche.} The latch of a 
door- Todd. 

2. A small, sharp sound froquentlv repeated ; 
to tick as, ‘■‘The thek of a watch.’’ 

3. A pawl- Craig. 

CLICK'^R, n. 1. The servant of a salesman 
who stands at the door to invite customers. 
[Low, England.] Johnson. 

2. {Prmthig.) The compositor who receiv'cs 
the copy and distributes it to othei compositois. 

CLICK'^T, n. [Fr. eliquet, the click of a mill.] 

1. The knocker or hammer of .i door.Co'f/i-t/i # . 

2. The latch of a door. — Slo Ci ick. 11 

3. A latch-key. Wealc. 

CLICK'TNG, n, A succession of sharp sounds, as 
of those made by a clock, or by a horse that 
overreaches. Farm. Ency. 

CLICK'JXG, a. Making a sharp, small, inter- 
rupted sound ; as, “ A clicking watch.” 

CLi'IINT, n, [L. diem, clientis ; It. A* Sp. cUente ; 
Fr. client.} 

1. A dependant ; one under the protection of 
another ; — correlative to patron or protector. 

The patrons did help their cUenis to their right. Koi th. 

The poor thy clients, and Heaven’s smile thy fee. Cowper. 

2. One who employs an attorney or coun- 
sellor. 

Advocates must deal plainly with their cZieiits. Bp. Taylor. 

CLI-fiN'TAL, a. Dependent. “ In order to con- 
tinue the cliental bond.” [n.] Burke. 

CLi'^iNT-^iD, a. Supplied with clients. “The 

least cUented pettifoggers.” Careio. 

CLT-fiNT'pL-.ygE, n. The body of clients or de- 
pendants of a lord. Sismondi. 

f CLI'JglN-TELE, 72. \Zt. elientela ; Fr. clieiitde.l 
The condition of a client. Bp. Hall. 

CLI'KNT-SHIp, 91. The state of being a client. 

CLI FF, n. [L. clivus, a slope, a steep ; A. 8. clif; 
Dut. klif; Ger. klippe ; Sw. kltppa.} A steep 
or overhanging rock ; a crag. 

The rest was craggy e?uf, that overhung 

Still as it rose, impossible to climb. Milton. 

CLIpf' Y> Broken ; craggy. “ Craggy or cliffy 
mountains.” Harmar. 

Where our fair Calais, walled in her sands. 

In kenning of the ebj^y Dover stands. Drayton. 

CLIFT, n. \cleave, cleft, or cUft.} 

1. A clift. “The top of rocky cUftJ^ Spenser. 

2. A fissure ; an opening ; a cleTt. 

I will put thee in a cljt of the rock. Exod. xxxiii. 22. 

t CLlFT’^iD, o. Broken ; split open- “Through 
chfted stones.” Congreve. 

CLIFT' y, a. Same as Cliffy- Pennant. 

CI^I-MAc'T^R, n. [L., from Gr. KXipaKTtip ; k). 7- 
fjta^, a ladder.] Same as Climactekic. Browne. 

II CLIM-AC-TER'IC, or CLI-MAC'TJglR-IC, a. [Gr. 
K7.ipaKrrfpiK6s, pertaining to a stair or laddei*; 
L. climactericus ; It. ^ Sp* cUmaterico ; Fr. cU- 
materiqtte.} Helating "to critical periods. Young. 

II CLIM-AC-TER'IC, or CLI-MAC'TJpR-IC [kllin- 
ak-tSr'jk, W. J. E. F. Ja. Sm. R. C . ; kli-mek- 
t^r'ik, S. P. K. ; kli-inak't@r-ik, Dyche, Fenning, 
Barlow, Blair, Kenrick, Eniick, Maimder,Wb^, 
n. A step or gradation in the years of life ; a 
critical year of life, w’hich w”as formerly sup- 
osed to be marked by some change in the body, 
ealth, or foitune of a person. — The number 
designating the critical years is a multiple of 
7 ; as, 21, 35, 49, 63, and 70 ^63 being the 

grand cliwactedc, and 70 the limit of the ordi- 
nary age of man. 

My mother is something better, though, at her advanced 
age, every day is a clunactcric. Pope. 

CLlM-AC-Tj^R'1-C.AL, a. Relating to critical pe- 
riods' of life ; climacteric. Wood. 

t CLIM-AC-t£r l-O^L, n. Same as Climac- 
tbhio. Browfie. Fuller, 

CLi'MA-TAL, a. Relating to climate. Ogilvie. 

CTJ-MA-TARjeH'}0, a. [Gr. K7lfia. climate, and 
apj(^cK6s, belonging to dominion ; «iomin- 

ioh.] Presiding over climates. Craig. 

CLl'MATE, n. [Gr. )c7Apa, a slope, a zone of the 
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earth ; L,, It., ^ Sp, climCy climate ; Fr. climati ’ 
Ger. klima ; Sw. khmat.} 

1. i^Geog,) One of the thirty zones or belts 
of the globe, into which the ancient geographers 
divided the space betw een the equator and the 
poles, according to the obliquity of the sun's 
course with respect to the horizon, \vhich gives 
rise to the inequalities of day and night. 

JB^From the equator to the polar circles, there are 
tweiity-fbur divisions, called ,u»if-/n>ur eluhatct,, be- 
cause from one to another the tongest day receives an 
augmentation of half an hour. From tlie polar cades 
to the pole, there are six divisions, called month-ch- 
matca, because at the two parallels, bet\yeen winch 
any one of them is conipreiiended, the ditfeience of 
the time of perpetual sunshine is one month. Braude, 

2. The general state of the atmosphere in 
any place, as respects temperature, wind, mois- 
ture, &c. 

lie thought that was the best donate where he could be 
abroad m the air with pleasure, or at least without nicon\ en- 
ience, the moat days of the year and the most hquis of the 
day. }f , letnyle, 

t CLPMATE, V. n. To inhabit. ** Whilst you do 
climate here." Bhak, 

CLl“MAT'|C, ? Relating to climate. 

CLJ-MAT'J-CAL, ) Bd, Rev, 

CLl-MA'TIQN, n. The act of inuring to a cli- 
mate ; acclimation. Jlort, Reg. 

CLf'MAT-IZE, V, a, [f. CLIMATIZED ; pp. CLIM.it- 
iziJfG, CLIMATIZED.] To inure to a climate ; 
to acclimate. [Modem.] J. Mills, Ec, Rev. 


2. To contract or double the fingers. 

The tops 1 could but just reach with my fist clmchecl. Sw\ft. 

3. To secure or fasten a nail by turning down 
the point, when it is diiven through any thing. 

A nail eaught on the other side and doubled is a nail 
dinched. Jo1ni»ou. 

4. To fix ; to confirm; to establish; as, “To 
clinch an argument." 

CLINCH, V, n. To hold fast upon, [n.] 

The savages held out a stick, on winch the ’''-c’** 

7 I « f 7- * 

CLINCH, n, 1. That which holds both ways ; a 
ciinchei ; a hold-fast. 

2. A word used in a double meaning ; a pun ; 
an ambiguity. “ Clinches upon words and a 
clownish kind of raillery." Dry den. “ His 
comic wit degenerating into clinches J* Dryden. 

3. (Naut.) The fold or knot which a cable 

is attached to an anchor ; a half-hitch stopped 
to its own part- Dana. 

CLINCH'^IR, 71. 1. He who or that which 

clinches, or holds fast ; a cramp ; a hold-fast. 
The wimbles for the woik Calypso found; 

Witli those he pieced them, and with cluichers bound. Pope. 

2. Tliat which decides a matter in contro- 
versy ; a conclusive argument. 

I am persuaded that, If ho is obliged to strike a last blow, 
it will be a dbicfter. Anecdotes of Bp. Ji'atboa. 

CLlNCH'eiR-BUILT, a. (Naut.) Made with 
clincher-w'ork. Crdbb. 


CLI-MA-TQ-GRAPH'J-CAL, a. Pertaining to cli- 
matography. OgiUie. 

CLf-MA-TOG'RA-PHY, n. [Gr. Klina, climate, and 
ypdtpdy to describe.]’ A description of climates. 

CLl-MA-TQ-L6gi'|-CAL, a. Pertaining to clima- 
tology ; climatographical. A. K. Jolmsto^i, 

CLr-MA-T6L'Q-5^Y, 7%. [Gr. climate, and 

Xdyasl a discburs’e.] An investigation of the 
causes w'hich form or modify a climate ; the 
science which treats of climates. Brande. 


t CLf'MA-TUEE, 71. Climate. Shak. 


ULI'mAX, 71. ; pi. OLpMXx-ij:?. [Gr. a lad- 

der or staircase ; L. climax.l {R/iet.) A grada- 
tion, or gradual rising in a discourse, from that 
which is lower or less impressive, to that which 
is higher or more impressive; gradual rise; 
ascent. 


Still rising in a climaar, till the last, 
Surpassing all, is not to be surpassed. 


GlamnUe. 


OLIMB (kllm), v. n. [A. S. cUmhant or climan ; 
33ut, ^ Ger. klimmen.'] \i. climbed (t clomb) ; 

CLIMBING, CLIMBED (f CLOMB).] To aSCcnd 
up with labor ; to creep up by little and little ; 
to mount ; to get up. 


As a thief 

Into the window climbs, or o’er the tiles, ^ 

So clomb the first grand thief into God's fold. Milton. 


CLIMB (Idim), V. a. To ascend; to mount. 

Ah! who can tell how hard it is to dtmb 

The steep where Fame's proud temple shines afbri Beattie. 


CLIMU'A-BLE (kllm'^i-bl), a. That may be 
climbe’d ; ascendable. Sherwood. 


CLIMB'^R (klim'^r), n. 1. One who climbs. Shak. 
2. (Rof.) A plant that creeps upon some sup- 
port. “ Ivy . . , and other climbers** Mo7'iimei\ 
3- {Ormth.) A bird that climbs, as the par- 
rot and others of the Scansores, Baird, 


fCLfM'BBR (klim'b^r), v, n. To mount with ef- 
fort ; to clamber, Tusser, 

CLfMB'lNG (klim'jng), 7t. The act of ascending. 

CLiME, 71. [See Climate.] Climate ; region* 
Whatever clime the sun's bright circle warms. Milton. 

n, (Bot.) The part 
of the column of orchideous plants 
in which the anther lies. Loudon. 

n. [Gr. xXtvn, a 
bed, and a flower.] {Bot.) The 
receptacle of the flowers of a composite plant 
enclosed within an involucre. Jlenslow. 

CLInoh, v,a, \jy\xt. klmken*y Sw, Mw^a.] [f. 
CLINCHED ; pp. CLINCHING, CLINCHED.] 

1. To grasp in the hand; to lay hold of. 
** And clinchf the pointed spear." Dryden, 



CLINCH'jpR-WORK (-wUrk), n. (Naut.) That 
disposition of the planks in a boat or vessel, in 
which the lower edge of every plank oveilies 
the next under it, like the slates on the roof of 
a house. Crabh. 


CLIng, V. 71. [A. S. elmgany to shrink up ; Dan. 
Mynge:\ \i. clung (f clono) ; pp. clinging, 
CLUNG (t clong).] To hang upon by twining 
round ; to hold fast upon ; to adhere. 

The dibnosing of flic dr.ipoiy so as to nppct'i to diutf close 
round tiu* is .i kind of pcdantiy wliicli \ o.iiiu n iiiiti * i 

are very apt to fhll into. int .j Jl- v.iy^/s 


CLING, V. a. 1, To cause to dry up, wither, or 
waste away. 

If thou speak'st false, 

*!•>(» t-f'c tho’i rlive 
'i.‘ c < 11 *. ■ Shak. 

2. To cause to twine around, or to hold fast 
upon. 

I clung my legs as close to his sides as I could. Swift. 


CLING 'STONE, n. A kind of peach of which the 
pulp adheres strongly to the stone. Cole. 


CLiNG'y (kllng'?), a. That clings; apt to cling; 
adhesive. Johnso7i. 


CLIN'IC, [Gr. srP.ivfictff ; kHvi]., abed; Sp, e?/- 
7iico\ Ex. cliniqueJ] One obliged by illness to 
keep the bed. Abp. Sancroft. 

CLIn'IC, } Obliged by illness to keep the 

CLIn'[-CAL, ; bed; bed-ridden. 

Clinical lecture, a discourse, upon a disease, made at 
the bedsiido of the patient.— Ch«ic baptism, baptism 
aduiiiiibtcred to one confined to the bod by illness. 

OLIn'1-(jm, n. [Gr. K?.[vrj, a bed.] {Bot.) The 
receptacle or bed-like summit of a floral branch ; 
clinuiithium ; torus. SmaH. 

CLInK (klingk, 82), v. a. [Dut. klinhen ; Sw. 
klingct] 'Dtxxi. k'Vmget klinke 'y Oox.khnffcn.’] [t. 
CLINKED ; pp. CLINKING, CLINipD.] 'Po Strike 
so as to make a small, shaip noise ; to clank. 
Some howl, some weep, some dink their iron chains. Pairfajc. 

CLXnK, V. 71. To utter a small, sharp noise. 

Safe through the wet on clinUng pattens tread. Gmf, 

CLIEnk, n. 1. A sharp, successive noise ; a clank. 

I heard the ch’nl; and &I1 of swords. SfiuK. 

2. t A keyhole. BaiUy ^ Todd. 

Tho’ creeping close, heliind the wicket's dink. 

Privily he peeped out through a chink Spenser. 

CLInk'ANT, a. [Fr. cUnqua7it, tinsel.] Glitter- 
ing. — ^ See Clinguant. [k.] Addison. 

OLlNK'jglR (kllngk'er), n. 1. A mass of several 
bricks rim together in the clamp or kiln from 
the violent action of the Are. Branxle, 

2. A cinder of iron. Ogilvie. 

3. A vitrified substance, formed from the 
combustion of anthracite coal. 


CLlNK'^lR-BUiLT (-bait), a. (Boat-huilding.) 
Built ol clincher- work ; made with the lower 
edge of every plank overlying the next under it. 
— fcJee Clincheh-built. 

CLINK'-STONE, 71. {Min.) A variety of feld- 
spathic rock, which lings when struck with a 
hammer ; phonohte. Dana. 

CLI'NOID, a. [Gr. K7.ivti, a bed, and ethos, form.] 
{Anat.) Resembling a bed ; as, The clinoia 
pioccsses." Du7iglison. 

CLi-N6M':5-TJfiR, n. [Gr. nXirw, to slope, and 
pirpov, a measure.] {Min.) An instrument for 
measuring the dip of mineral strata. Brande, 

CLIN-O-MET'RJC, } {Mm.) Relating to 

CLIN-0-MET'R{-CAL, ) clinometry, Phillips. 

CLI-NOM'jg-TRY, 7i. {Mm.) The art of measur- 
ing the dip of ’mincial strata. Brajide, 

CLIfr’ Q,U4J^T (klingk'gint), n. [Fr.] Tinsel 
finery ; false glitter. Craig. 

CLIJ^^ (klingk'ant), a. [Fr., imseU 
Glittering ; making a show with tinsel finery, [n.j 
To-day the French, 

All clinquant, all in gold, like heathen gods. Shak, 
A clinquant petticoat of some rich stujQf. Beau. Sf FI. 


CLI'O, 71. [L., from Gr. K.?.ac5 ; kXuos or kXIos, 

glory, renown J 

1. {Myth.) One of the nine Muses ; the pa- 
troness of history. Anthofi, 

2. {Zool.) A name given by Linnaeus to a 

genus of vermes, and by Cuvier to a genus of 
pteropodous mollusks. Braitde. 

3. {Astro 7 i.) An asteroid discovered by Hind 

in 1850. Levering. 


CLIP, V. a, [A. S. clyppaii, to embrace ; Sw. 
hltppa ; Dan. kUppe ; Ger. kippeln. — See 
Clasp.] \i. clipped ; pp. clipping, clipped.] 
1. txo embrace. “Neptune's arms who 
clippeth thee about." Shak. 


The lusty vine not ioalous of the ivy 
Because she the elm. 


Beau. !f Ft, 


2. To make shorter or narrower, by cutting 
the end or edge of any thing with shears ; to cut. 

Your shears come too late to chji the bud’s wings that 
alriMd/ Is dw’! i* Sidnep, 

The coin was so clipped that it was thought good to change 
the same. Stow. 


3. To curtail ; to cut short ; to prune. 

Mrs. Mayoress dipped the king’s English. AddUon. 

4. To shear ; to cut off, as wool. Brockett. 


OLIp, t;. {Falconry.) To move fast; — with 

Sonic falcon stoops at what her eye designed, 

Straight flic* at check, and chpi it down the wind. Bryden. 


CLIP, n. 1. t An embrace. ** Not used to frozen 
clips.** Sidney. 

2. The act of shearing. Fo7'by. 

3. That which is sheared, as wool, Fo7'hy. 

CLiP'PjpR, 71. 1. One who clips, or who dimin- 

ishes coin by clipping it. 

Coins . , . which had passed through the hands of an old 
Roman clipper. Add non. 

2. A barber. Xluloet, 

3. A vessel with a sharp bow and raking 
masts, built and rigged with a view to fast sail- 
ing ; — said to have been first built at Balti- 
more, U. S. 

CLIp'PJNG, n, 1. The act of embracing, ** Kiss- 
ing ... and clijyping.** Tubcrville, 

2. The act of making less by cutting the 
edge. ** Clipphig ... is robbing.” Locke, 

3. A part cut off. ** The clippings of our 

beards." Locke. 


CIJq,UE (kISfc), n. [Fr.] A party ; a coterie ; a 
set ; a gang ; — used in an ill sense* Brtt. CHi, 

CLiaU'lsn (kiek'ish), a. Relating to a clique or 
party. Athenceum. 

CLian'I^M (klck'Xzm), n. The spirit or principles 
of a clique. Be. liev. 

CLIsh'-CLAbh, V, n. To sound like the clash- 
ing of swords; to clash. “The weapons dish- 
clash.** Mir. for Mag. 

t CLtTCH, r. a. To take ; to clutch. 

He hath an earthen i>ot wherewith to clltch up water. 

JloUund. 

ChVvj^n, orCLPVjpR^, n. A plant. — See Clean- 
ers. Johnson, Crtdh 
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CLIVITY 

CLlV'f-TV, ». Proportionate ascent or descent ; | 
gradient. Tanner . ) 

CL0‘J'C4i n. ; pi. cloacm. [L , a j 

*1, A siibt'^rranean aqucduc forc.ri. ‘ ; .- ! 

common sewer. P.t i 

2. A sink : — a privy ; a jakes. Crabh. ' 

3. The excrementory cavity in which, in I 

birds, reptiles, many fishes, and some mam- i 
mals, the intostmarcanal, urinary ducts, and! 
genital passages terminate. Brande. \ 

CLOAK (klok), n. [Gr. yArt/zt-f ; L. chlatmjs ; A. S. ! 
lack, a garment ; M. cloaff ; Gael, clocy a cloak.] 

1. A loose outer garment ; a mantle, “Under 

a cloaJi. that is of Icn-ith.” Shale. 

2. Something <■') ‘h .‘h* r nt : a mask. 

Wot using your liberty for a ctooA. of maliciousness, IPet. ii. 10. 

CLOAK, V. a. [i. CLOJ^KED ; pp. cloaking, 
CLO.-\.KED.] To cover as with a cloak ; to con- 
ceal by covering ; to hide ; to mask ; to veil. 
“ To cloak her crimes.** S 2 )e?ise}\ 

CLO.-iK'A^E, 71. The act of covering with a 
cloak. * [r.] JUIartineau. 

CLOAK -BAG, n. A por'-m-'r-teav. ; a travelling- 
bag. “Stutted r.’or/ I-O'V/. * Shak. 

CLOAK'^^D-LY, ad. In a concealed manner. 

TTo'v cmnproi* . . . arrested •’ko Its mp-ehpnt®, and fl‘d 
cfoni.ciff>/ I)t‘g u war. A'o/v Lilittutl f'/., Jli't litj. 

CLOAK'fNG, n. Concealment. Strype. 

CLOAK'L^ISS, a. Without a cloalt- Gascoigne. 

t CLO^H'ARD (klSsh'^id), 7i. [Fr. cloche^ a bell ; 
clocher, a belfry.] A belfry. Weever. 

CLdCK, n. [A. S. clitcga, or clugqa^ a bell and a 
clock ; S\v. klocka^ a bell, a clock ; Dan. klokkc^ 
a bell, a clock ; Ger. qheke ; W. clocc ; Gael, clog.l 

1. A machine which, by a combination of 
wheels moved by weights, or by a spring, meas- 
ures time, and indicates it by pointers upon a 
dial-plate, and sometimes by strokes upon a 
bell : — a term formerly applied to a watch. 

To his fDonnoJ brother-in-law. Sir Thomas Grimes, he 
gave that striking cluck which he had long worn in his nocKet. 

Walton. 

2. An insect ; a sort of beetle. Phillips. 

3. The ornamental embroidery about the 
ankle of a stocking. 

His stockings with silver clocks. 

What 0^ clocks What is tlie hour of the clock ? 

“ About nine of the clock at night the king marched 
out of the Noith-poit.” Clarendon, 

Syn* — CZoc/c and dial are both timepieces. The 
clock strikes the hour, the dial shows it. 

CLOCK, V. a. To call, as the hen ; to cluck. — 
See Cluck. Ld. Northampton. 

CL6CK, V. 71, [L. glocto.^A. S. clocca7i ; Frs. 

klakke.'] To make a noise like the hen. “ Or 
brooding hen to clock.” The Silkworms, 1599, 
— See Cluck. 

CL6CK'-BEE-TLE, 72. A noisy kind of beetle ; 
the Scai'abceus stercorarim of Linnteus. Crabh. 

CL6CK'— CASE, 71, The case of a clock. 

OL6ck'ING, n. Clucking. “ A kind of clockinq 
and special noise.** Holland. 

CL6ck'— MAK-^R, 71. One who makes clocks. 

CLOck'-SEt-T^R, 71, One who regulates clocks. 

CL6CK'~STAr, 7i, {Astron.) A term applied to 
one of the bright stars, which, from their posi- 
tions having been exactly determined, are used 
for regulating astronomical clocks. Bind, j 

0L6CK'— STOck-JNG, n. An embroidered stock- 
ing. Somerville. 

CLdCK'— WORK (-wUrk), n. A combination of 
mechanical movements like those of a clock. 

You look like a puppet moved by clock-work. Arbuthnot. j 

OL<5d, n. [A. S. ched, a rock, a hillock ; Dut. 
klmt, klo7it, a lump of earth; Dan. khds, a 
block, a log ; Gael, chd, a clod.] 

1, A lump of earth ; a lump of clay. 

The clods of the valley shall be sweet unto him, Jb&xxi. 38. 

2, The ground ; the earth ; turf. 

Ryzantians boast that on the clod 
Where once their sultan’s horse has trod 
Grows neitlier grasb, tior shrub, nor tree. 

3, Any mass, lump, or concretion. “ Clods 
of a slimy substance.^^ Carew. “ Two massy 
clods of iron and brass.** Milton. 
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4. Any thing earthy or base. 

Tue *;pint of man, 

W’Ve'i Gf I . Tn .1 ■ • ‘r r perish 

V. f L ■■ Jhlton. 

CLOD, r. n. To gather into a mass , to clot. 
“ Clodded gore.** Milton. 

CLOD, i. a. To pelt with clods. Johnson, 

CLOD'DY,a. Full of clods. “ The meagre 
eaith.*'* Shak. 

CLOD'HOP-P^R, 7i. A clown ; a rustic; alabor- 
ing farmer ; a ploughman. Bailey. 

CLOD'PATE, n. A stupid fellow ; a clodpoll. Shak. 

CLOD'PAT-JJD, a. Stupid; dull. Arbuthnot. 

CLOD'POLL, 71. A thickskull ; a dolt. Shak. 

CLOFF, n. [A. S. clough, a cleft.] {Com.') An 
allowance of two pounds in a hundred- eight 
for the turn of the scale. — Same as Clough. 

igif In the Dictionaries this word is written dough, 
but practically, as here given, doff. Smart. 

CLOG, V. a. [Perhaps from log. Skinner. It 
may be from the Goth, lag-yan. Rickai'clson. — 
■VV. clog, a stone.] [z. clogged ; pp. CLOGGIXG, 

CLOGGED.] 

1. To load with something so as to hinder 
motion ; to encumber with a w’eight. 

While clogged he beats his silken wings in vain. Pope. 

2. To oppress with a burden of any sort. 

All the commodities are clogged with impositions. Addison. 

3. To obstruct ; to impede. 

T' e ' ■ ol • ‘V • 0 i . 

'I I... • ' • : a'.. . Shak. 

CL6g, V. n. T. To be encumbered. 

The teeth of the saw will begin to clog. Sharp. 

2. To coalesce ; to adhei e. 

Move it sometimes, that the seeds clog not together. Evelyn. 

CLOG, n. [W. clog, a stone ; cleg, a lump.] 

1. A weight put upon an animal to hinder 
motion. 

As a do/r, committed close 
Foi some odbnee, by chance breaks loose, 

And quits his clog. Butler. 

2. An encumbrance ; a hinderance ; an im- 
pediment. 

Weariness of the flesh is a heavy clog to the will. Hooker, 

3. A kind of overshoe worn to keep the feet 

from wet ; a galoche. Johnson, 

4. A Avooden shoe. Hai-vey. 

CLOG*G|-n£ss, 71. The quality of being cloggy. 

CLOG'GING, n. An obstruction. Moi'c. 

CLOG^GY, a. Adhesive ; obstructing ; clogging 
up. “ Some grosser and cloggy parts.** Boyle. 

CLOG'— HfiAD (-hSd), n. A name applied to a 
slender, round tower, attached to various Irish 
churches. Britton. 

CLoIS'Tj^R, n, [L. claustrum, an enclosure; 
clavdo, claitsus, to shut up ; It. § Sp. chmstro*, 
Fr. eZo7*-e. — Dut. klooster\ Sw., Dan,, § Ger. 
kloster.'\ 

1. A quadrangular arcade, surrounded by mo- 

nastic buildings, and enclosing an open space 
within, used formerly for the exercise of the 
monks. Francis. Weah. 

2. A place of religious retirement ; a monas- 
tery ; a nunnery ; — so named from the arcade 
surrounding the inner court. 

will T * 

I . > v.*, : .,ii 1 , •< > -.’tttH. fhryden. 

3. {Arch.) An arcade or a colonnade round 

an open court. Brande. 

Syn. — See Abbey. 

CL5rs*T^:R, V. a. [f. cloistered ; pp. clois- 
tering, CLOISTERED.] To shut up in a clois- 
ter ; to confine. 

Cloiater thoe in some religious bouse. Shak, 

CLo)fS'T^IR-AL, a. Solitary ; recluse. ** Many 
cloisteral nien of great learning.** Walton. 

OLCJfS'TJglRED (klols'terd), p. a. 1. Inhabiting 
solitary cloisters. “ Cloistered friars.** Butler. 

2. Built with peristyles or piazzas. 

The Greeks and Romans had commonly two cloisiered 
open courts. Wotton. 

CLdIS'T?;R-^;R, n. One belonging to a cloister. 
“ Priests, and prelates, and emstereh'S** Sirype. 

CLOIs'TRFuSS, n. A nun. [r.] 

Like a cloistress, she will veiled walk, Skak. 


CLOSE 

’ CLOKE, n. See Cloak. Joiinson, 

t CIjdMB iklov*) TF. Sm.; kliim, P. ; klom, 

Jd. K.], i. A J). from climb, climbed. See Climb. 

CLOMP, 7 . n. [Probably a vulgar pronunciation 
or* clamp.} To A\alk heavily as with thick- soled 
' shoes ; to clamp, IJwitcr, 

; t CLONG, i. A p. from cling. Clung. — See Cling 

j CLOX'TC, a, [Gr. k?6vo:, a violent motion ; Fr. 

I clanique.} {Med.) Con'vulsh'e with alternate 
I relaxation. “ A clonic spasm.’* Dimghson. 

CLOX'IC, 71. {Med.) Convulsive motion Avith al- 
[ ternate relaxation. JDiinghson. 

\ t CLOOM, V. a. [A. S. elcemian,to smear. “Cor- 
rupted from cleam, AAhich is still used in some 
proA'inces.’* Johnson^ To close with gluti- 
nous matter. Mortimer. 

CLO^E (kl6z), 7'. a. [L. claudo, clausiis, to shut ; 
Fr. clos, closed.] \i, closed ; pp. closing, 
closed.] 

1. To shut ; to shut up ; as, “ To close a 
door *’ ; “ To close the eyes ** ; “ To clgse a book.** 

2. To conclude ; to end ; to terminate ; to 
finish ; to complete. 

One frugal supper did our studies close. ZH-yden, 

3. To enclose ; to confine. 

According to the gift which bounteous Nature 

Hath in him closed. Shak. 

4. To ioiii or unite, as parts separated ; — 
with up. ‘ 

As soon c” -I” n-W happens, it is iramodiately 

closed Mp : I ■ . '( I ' ii I 1 omces. Addu^n, 

CLO^E, V. 71. To be brought together, as the parts 
of a thing separated ; to coalesce. 

Thev, and all thet ^me’-t-’ined to them, went down alive 
into tl»i‘ |i t, ."II ilu tv ih t ,f upon them. Kvanb. xvi. 33. 

To close with, to come to an agreement with : — to 
izrapple with, as in wrestling. — To close upon, to join 
in ; to agree upon. 

The loalonsy n d-*-. '’p i-’ ’i*- wo aid induce Prance 

and Holland to c'>. >om. i i i • iu > between them to 

our disadvantage. Temple. 

OLO§E (kl5z), n. 1. The manner of closing or 
shutting ; junction. 

The doors of plank were; their close exquisite. Chapman. 

2. End; conclusion; termination. 

At the close of the day, when the hamlet is still. Beattie, 


The setting sun, and music at the eZose, 

As the la&t taste of sweets, is sweetest last. ^iok. 

3. A grapple in wrestling. 

The king went of purpose into the north, ... to make him 
come to the clobe, and so to tnp up his heels. Bacon* 

4, {Mus.) A cadence. Moore. 

CLOSE (kI6s), n. [Fr. clos.} 

1. A small place or field enclosed cr sur- 
rounded by a fence or hedge ; a farm yard. 

I have a tree-which grows here in my dose. Shak. 

2, A narrow street ; a passage. Wright. 


3. (/.<7?f5.) The interest a person has in any 
piece of ground, whether enclosed or not. 

CLOSE (kl5s), a. 1, Shut fast ; closed. 

Fiom a close bower this dainty music flowed. Spmser* 

2. Not revealed ; hidden ; secret. 

A close intent at least to show me grace. Spewer. 

3. HaA’ing an appearance of concealment ; sly. 

That clo'-e a».i)et‘t i»f his 

Does show the mood of u much truiililed breast Shak- 

4. Having a disposition to keep secrets. 

Constant you are, 

But yet a woman , and for secrecy, 

^ No lady closer. Shak. 

5. Out of the Avaj of observation or of dis- 
covery ; retired ; AvithdraAvn ; concealed. 

Close, in the name of jesting, lie you here. Shak. 

He yet kept himself close because of Saul. 1 Ckron. xii. 1. 

6. Debarred from communication; strictly 

watched, “ A close prisoner.** JoTvnson 

7. Without ventilation ; impure from being 
stagnant, as air. 

The one la low cdling] maketh the air close, and not 
fresh. Baeon. 

8. Causing a sense of lassitude ; uncomforta- 

bly warm ; oppressive — applied to the weather 
Avhen there is little wind, and when heated air 
is confined' by clouds or fog to the surface of 
the earth. Sfnart. 

9. HaA’ing the parts pressed together ; dense ; 
solid ; compact. 

The inward substance of the earth is of itself a tmilbrm 

mass, close and compact. Bvrnct. 
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10. Adjoining, or approaching nearly ; near. 

Plant the spring crocuses close to a u all. J/t» 

Some dire misfortune follows close behind. Fopc, 

11. Narrow, “ A close alley.’* Johnson. 

12. Full to the point; pressed home. 

The areuments ore not like to reach close on either side 
® Zin/dmi, 

13. Fixed; earnest ; intense ; as, *‘To give 
close attention to a subject.” 

14;. Concise ; compressed ; not diffuse. 

■Where the original is close^ no version can reach it in the 
Kune compass, vdcu. 

Preanoy’s close art, and Dtyden*s native fire. Pope. 

15. Parsimonious; penurious; stingy, “A 
crusty old fellow, as close as a vice,” Hawthorne. 

Close to the viind, (J^aut.) directed so nearly to that 
point of the compass from winch the wind blows that 
it may just fill the sails without shaking them. 

Syn.— See Near, 

CLOSE (kies), ad. Closely. Close following 
pace by pace.” Milton. 

CLOSE'-BAnd-|:d, a. In close order. Milton. 

CLOSE'-BOD-IED (-id), a. Fitting close to the 
body. ** A close-bodied coQ.t.’’ Ayliffe. 

CLOSE'-BY, a. 'Within a little distance of; veiy 
near. Pope, 

CLOSE'-COM-PACT'^D, a. Being in close order. 

CLOSE^-COl&CnED, a. Concealed. Milton. 

CLOSE'-CUR-TAJNED (-tind), a. Encircled with 
curtains, ** Close-curtained sleep.” Milton. 


CLOSE'-FIGHTS (-ftts), n. pi. Bulk-heads erect- 
ed fore and aft in a ship to shelter the men in 
a close engagement. Ogilvie, 

CL6SE^-PiST-?D, a. Penurious; stin^. **A 
griping, close-Jisted fellow.” Bp. Berkeley. 

CLOSE'-GRAT-^D, a. Shut up with close grat- 
ings. Young. 

CL0SE'-IIAnd-9D, a. Penurious ; covetous. 

CLOSE '-H And- ^ in-NlSsS, n. Penuriousness 5 
stingme.ss ; niggardliness. Holgday* 

CLOSB'-HAulED (Idds'uawld), a. {Naut.) Not- 
ing the trim of a ship when brought as near to 
the wind as possible. Mar. Diet. 

CLOSE'LY, ad. 1. In a close manner ; so as to 
leave no intervening space ; tightly. 

2. Under strict confinement or rigid con- 
straint. 

Therefore has ho closelv mewed her up. Shale. 

3. Within a short distance ; nearly ; as, 
follow closely.*^ 

4. In conformity to a standard or a text. 

I hope I have translated closely enough. JDryden. 

6. Secretly; slyly. 

A Spaniard . . . sent some closely into the village In the 
dark of the night. Caraw. 

6. With fixed attention ; intently ; as, To 
look closely at a thing.” 

7. With near connection ; intimately ; as, 
“ To be closely united or related.” 


CLOSK'N^SSS, n. 1. State of being shut, or close. 

Xn drums, the closesiess presorveth the sound. Bacon. 

2. Recluseness ; solitude; retirement. 

I thus negloctiug worldly ends, all dedicated 

To closeness, and the bettering of my mind. Shak. 

3. Disposition to secrecy. ** The extreme 

caution or elosemss of Tiberius.” Bacon. 

4. Coxnpactness ; solidity. “Combine into 

that closeness of texture.” Bentley. 

6. Want of air ; want of ventilation. 

I took my leave, being half sfifled by the closeness of the 
room. Swift. 

6. Near connection ; union. 

The actions and proceedings of wise men run In greater 
closeness and coherence u ith one another. JSouth. 


7- Covetousness; penuriousness. 

Trns ittdged, that while ho could keep his poverty a secret, 
he should not feci it, he improved this thought into an afTcc- 
tation of elot^ness and covetousness. Adduwn, 


CLOSE^— PfeNT, a. Shut close. Dryden. 

CLOs'jpR (fcldz'^r), n. 1. A finisher ; a concludcr. 
2. (Masonfy.) A piece used to close in the 
end of a course of brick work. Weale. 

CL5SE'*-ST66l, n, A chamber cabinet. Garth. 


CL6.S':^:1', n. [Dim. of close ; Fr. elos ; closeau, a 
small close.— Gael, closaid.l 

1. A small, close, or private room or apart- 
ment. 

About time, t happened to he with my lord treasurer, 

one i%e*ii*ig, in ill-* t/oM * Sif n. Jemjjle. 

2. A small side-room or recess in which gar- 
ments or household utensils may be deposited. 


CL6§'?T, V. a. [t. CLOSETED ; pp. CLOSETING, 
CLOSETED.] 

1. To shut up in a closet ; to shut up close. 

^ 7 ehargo 

^ I. !a Cowpe?. 

2. To take into a closet for a secret inter- 
view, Swift. 


CL6§'Jg;T-DOOR, n. The door of a closet. 

CLOSE'— TONGUED (-tiingd), a. Cautious in 
speaking ; silent. Shak. 

CLO^'^T-SIN, n. A secret sin. Bp. Hall. 

CLOSH, n. 1. A disease in the feet of cattle ; 
the founder. Martin. 

2. A kind of game ; nine-pins. Scott. 

CLOS'JNG, n. [A. S. chjsing, or clysung.l An 
ending; period; conclusion. Todd. 

CLOS'JNG, p. a. That closes ; terminating ; as, 
“ The closing exercises.” 


CLO^'URE (klo'zhur, 93), n. 1. The act of shut- 
ting iip. 

The ch’uk wn** carefully closed up} upon whicli clo'm-e 
tliPiv* eppeart'd ii<;t am chinffc. Boyle. 


2. That bv which any thing is closed. 

I sdmire your sending your last to me q.uite open, wi&out 
a 8C«d, wafer, or any ctosu 'e whatever. Fope. 

2. Enclosure. 

"W ithin the guilty closure of thy walls. Shal . 

4. The act of closing ; conclusion ; end. 

We 11 l-and i» hand aU headlong C'l'-r i.*- down, 

And make a mutual c of our hoii'^e. Shal. 


CL5t, n. [Dut. kluit, a clod. — See Clod.] 

1. t A clod. 

The ploughman must beware that tho clots ndc not one 
upon anotlier’s back. Hollana. 

2. Any thing clotted ; concretion ; coagula- 
tion. ^^'Clots of ropy gore.” Addison, 

2. A dull, stupid man. — See Clod. 


Feats of fine understanding 
To abuse clots and clowns with. 


B. Jbnson. 


and clod wore only different spellings 
once of the same word ; yet now it is always clots of 
blood and clods of ©artli.’^ Trench. 


CLOT, V. a. [t. CLOTTED j pp. CLOTTING, CLOT- 
TED.] 

1. To form into clots, or clods ; to concrete ; 
to coaguhate. “ Tho clotted glebe.” Phillips. 
“ Clotted blood.” Boyle. 

2. To cover with clots. 

Th’ encumbered wheels. 

O’er heroes driven, and clotted with their gore. Olover. 

3. To defile, as with clots. 

The soul grows clotted by contagion. Milton, 

CLQt'— BIRD, n. The oenanthe or ortolan. Todd. 

CLOT'BUR, n. {Bot.) A plant ; the common bur- 
dock ; Arctium. Booth. 


II CLOTH <kI5th or kldwth) [klbtli, W.P. F. E. Ja. 
tom . ; kldwth, S. J. K. Wh."], n . ; pi. cloths 
(kldwthz or klSthz). [A. S, clath ; Dut. kleed ; 
Ger. kleid ; Dan. ^ Sw. klcede.} 

1, A texture or fabric woven of wool, cotton, 
linen, hair, &c. ; any thing woven foi drt‘hh or 
other covering. 

2. A covering for a table ; a tal^lc-cloth. 

Tho musty wine, foul doth, or greasy glaw. Pope, 

2. t Canvas on which pictures are delineated. 
This idea . . . descends upon the marble and the cloth, Dryden. 

4. A clergyman's dress, as symbolizing tho 
clerical profession. 


CLOTHE, U. a. p. CLOTHED, (fCLAD); pp. 

clothing, clothed, clad.] 

1, To cover with clothes ; to invest with gar- 
ments ; to dress ; to attire. 


The Britons, in Csesaris fime, painted their bodies, and 
clothed themselves with the skins of beasts. swift. 


2. To provide with garments ; as, “ He was 
fed and clothed at the public expense.” 

3. To invest, as with clothes. 


Let both use the clearest language in which they can clothe 
their thoughts. Watts. 


CLOTHE (kloth), t\ n. To wear clothes, [n.] 

Caie no more to clothe and eat. Shak. 

II CLOTHED (kistbz or kl6z) [klotliz, P. F. Sm. \ 
kloz, N. J E . ; kisthz or kl6z, W. Ja."]. n. pi. 

1. Garments for the human body; vesture; 
clothing ; dress ; raiment ; apparel ; attire. 

2. ISl'ankots and other covering put upon a 
bed ; bed-clothes ; as, “ To sleep under a great 
weight of clothesJ^ 

Syn. — Clothes are made to cover the body, and are 
worn for decency and for comfort ; dress, is made to 
adorn the body, and is worn foi ornament. Raiment 
and vesture aio less common terms, used on less com- 
mon occasions ; clothes, on all occasions. Waim 
clothes ; ncli dt esses ; gay attire , common apparel. — 
See Apparel. 

II CLOTHE§'-BAS-KFiT, n. A large basket for 
holding or carrying clothes. 

11 CLOTIIE§'-BRlJSH, n. A brush for brushing 
clothes. Booth. 


II CLOTHE^'-IIORSE, n. A frame for hanging 
clothes on to dry, after they are washed. Green. 

II CL6THE§'-MAN, n.j pi. CLOTHES-MEN. A 
dealer in clotHes. P. Mag. 

II CLOTHE§'-PR£ss, n. A depository for clothes. 

CL0TH'I^:R (klStri'yer), 7i. 1. A maker of cloth. 

The clothier coins by carding locks of wool. Gascoigne. 

2. A seller of cloth, or of clothes. Clarke. 

3. A fuller. [U. S.] Pickering. 

CLOTH'ING, n. Dress ; vesture. “ Your bread 
and clothing depend upon it.” Swift. 

Syn. — See Apparel. 

CLOTIl'JNG, p. a. Furnishing with clothes ; hav- 
ing clothes ; as, “ A clothing store.” 

II CLOTH'-PRESS-ING, n. The act of pressing 
cloth ; act of pressing stuffs when cold. Booth. 

II CL6TH'-SnEAR-^:R, n. One who trims the 
cloth and levels the nap. Haketcill, 

II OLOTH'-WORK-JglR, n. A maker of cloth. “ The 
clothiers and the cloth-workers.'^ Hall. 

II CL6tH'-W0RK-ING, 71 . Tho making of cloth. 

CLOT'POLL, 71. Thickskull ; clodpoll. Shak. 

CLOt'TJPD, p. a. Coagulated ; formed into clots. 
“Redness , . . like that of blood.” Boy fe. 

+ CLdT'TjglR, V. 71 . To concrete ; to clot. 

Sllddcring through clotfcrcd Wood and holy mire. Dryden. 

CLOT'TING, n. Coagulation; a clotted sub- 
stance. C7^abb. 


CL6t'TY, a. Full of clots. Harvey. 

CLOCd, n. [Of doubtful etymology. — Gx. KlMm. 
a wave, Ju7ims . — L. claudo. to shut, Minsheu : 
— Goth, glate, a clear vapor, Seretiius : — A. S. 
qe-lilod, covered, hlidan. to cover, Tooke:-^ 
Dut. Mad. a blot, a spot : — Eng. clod, Soymier.] 

1. A collection of watcrj particles in the 
state of vapor, suspended m the air at some 
height, and so far condensed as to be visible. 

A clomt is nothing but a mlbt flying high in air, as a mist 
is nothing but a cloud hem below. Locke* 

2. Any thing that covers or obscures in the 
manner of a cloud ; any thing that resembles a 
cloud; as, “The clouds or veins in marble”; 
“ Clouds of smoke ” ; “ Clouds of dust.” 

3. Any state of obscurity or darkness. “ The 

clouds of sorrow,” Shak. 

Though pootsi may of inspiration boast. 

Then raire, ill-govc rned, in tlie clouds is lost. Jraller. 

4. A multitude ; a crowd. “ So great a cloud 

of witnesses.” Hcb. xii. 1. 


CL5i>D, v. a. p. clouded; pp. oloudinQ} 

CLOUDED.} 

1. To cover with clouds ; to darken wif 
clouds ; as, “ The sun is clo^Med*' 

2. To darken or obscure, as with a cloud. 

“ Tapors to cloud and darken the clearealt 
truths.” Decay of Piety , 

No beauty beaming on hla clouded mind. Mastkh, 

2. To variegate with dark veins or spots. 

Made of the clouded olive’s eiwy grain. Rope. 


4. To sully ; to defame. 

I would not bo a »tandey-by to hear 
My sovomigu mlatreoK cfomltd so. 


Shak. 


CL5i&D, V. n. To grow cloudy. Shak. 
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CLOUDAGE 


CLUB-GRASS 


OLOIjD'A^E, n. The state of being cloudy ; 
cloudiness, [n.] Coleridge. 

CLdUD'-AS-CEND'lNG, a. Mounting to the 
clouds. * Sandgs. 

CLOUD' BER-EY, n. (Bot.) A species of bramble ; 
Jiubus chamesmorus. — the fruit of the Riibus 
chamcsmorus. Gray. 

CLOUD '—BORX, a. Born of a cloud. Dry den. 

CLOUD'— CAPT, a. Topped with clouds. 

The clomI~cnpt towers, the goigeous palaces. ShaJL. 

CLOUD'-COM-pj&L'L^lR, n. He who collects the 
clouds ; — an epithet of Jupiter. Oyih ie. 

CLdUD'-CQM-PEL'LlXG, a. Driving, or collect- 
ing, the clouds ; — an epithet applied to Jupiter. 

Bacchus, the seed of clouiUcompellma Jove. Walla } . 

Abyssinia’s cloud-compellmg clitfs. Tfiontson. 

CLOUD'— CO V-^IRED, a. Covered with clouds. 

CLOUD'— DJS-PEL'LING, a. Dispelling the clouds. 

CLOUD'— ^-CLIpsed', a. Eclipsed by a cloud. 

CLdUD'^lR.T, a. Girt with clouds. Ogihie. 

CLdUD'l-LY, flc?. In a cloudy manner ; obscurely. 


ULOUD'j-NESS, n. The state of being cloudy. S/iaX;, 

CLO'&D'— KISS-ING, a. Touching the clouds. Shak. 

CLOUD'L^ISS, a. Free from clouds ; clear. 
“ Cloudless skies.” Cloudless night.” Cheyne. 

CLc5t)D'L5T, n. A little cloud. Mag. 

CLdUD'— TOPT, a. Having the top covered with 
clouds ; cloud-capt. Gray. 

CLOUD'— TOCCH-JNG, a. Ascendingto the clouds ; 
cloud-kissing. Sandys. 

CLOxyD'Y, a. 1 . Covered with clouds; clouded; 
as, “ A cloudy sky.” 

2 . Consisting of a cloud, or of clouds. 

He spake unto them in the cloudy pillar. Ps. xeix. 7. 

3. Not intelligible ; obscure ; dark. '' Cloudy 

and confused notions of things.” Watts. 

4- Not cheerful; gloomy; dismal, ‘‘When 
cloudy looks are cleared.” Spe7iser. 

6 , Wanting brightness or clearness. “Before 
the wine grows cloudy.** Swift, 

6 . Marked with spots or veins ; as, “ Cloudy 
marble.” 

CLOUGH (klfif or klSf) [kliif, Jh. K. Sm. Wh.\ 
kl 6 f, P. F. ; klba, 

1. [A. S. dough,'] The cleft of a hill ; a cliff. 

2. A narrow glen. [Northumberland.] 

A clovgh or clowgh is a kind of breach or valley down a 
slope f^om the side of a hill, where commonly crags and trees 
do grow. Verst egan. 

3. An allowance in weight, for the turn of 

the scale ; doff. — See Clopf. Johnson. 

“ This word was formerly used to signify an 
allowance in weight, when it was pronounced as if 
.written doff. Good usage lias distinguished these 
different significations by different spellings.’* Walker. 

CLb'OT, n. 1 . [A. S. clutj a little cloth ; a clout ; 
A. S. geclufedy clouted; Sw. klut; Dan. kludf] 
A cloth for any mean use. 

Thereon lay a little child lapped in clouts. Piers PlouTiman. 

2 . A patch on a garment or a shoe. Wicklijfe. 

3. Anciently a mark of white cloth, at which 
archers shot. 

He would have clapped in the clout at twelve score. Bhak. 

4. An iron plate, to keep an axletrce from 

wearing. Johnson, 

6 . A dIow with the fist ; a stroke. [Dow.] — 
See Clout, v. a. “ Kick, cuff, and clouif Moyne. 

6. [Pr. clou, a nail ; douter, to adorn with 
nails, to stud.] A short nail. Wright, 

CL5tyT, t?. a . p. clouted; pp . clouting, 

CLOUTED.] 

1 . To patch ; to mend. 

He alovieth tlio old broken holes with patches. JBeUe. 

2* To cover with a cloth. 

A noisy, impudent beggar showed a leg cloiOed up. ThttZer. 

3. To join awkwardly or clumsily. 

Many sentences of one meaning clouded up together. AscAam. 

4. [Perhaps Dut. klouwy a blow ; klouwmy to 
strike. Todd.] To beat ; to strike. 


' Pj.v him o'er the patej clout him for rllhis cou’tcsle^. 

I ' i, FI 

i 5. f To wound ; to bruise ; to hurt, 
i I wasted them and so rlouted them that they eoi/.tl , 
j arise. 2 xacii. JU. A'i'Ae, !i3]. ' 

CLdUT'^D, 1- Patched; mended. | 

Old shoes and clouted upon their feet. Joshua ix. 5. 

2. Studded with nails. | 

I th< mght he slept, and put I 

My clouted brogues from off my teet, whose rudeness i 

Answcied my steps too loud. Shak. j 

J83=*This IS Mason’s interpretation of the word as j 
u«e<l hy «halc«n(»aie in this passage. Dr. Johnson and 
oilh 1 " nil • V ll lit .11 - here the sense of patched. Milton 
uses the woid in a similar connection : — 

The dull swam 

Treads on it daily with his clo}itcfl sUoon. 

Clouted cream. rco»riiptly used for clotted.] Cream 
produced on tlic suifuLo ot milk by setting it in a pan 
on a hot hearth. Brandc. 

With flawns, and clouted creaniy and country flamt'"* etnmr’ 

f CLOUT'JgJR-LY, a. Clumsy ; awkward. 

Clouterh/y perhaps, is hke any thing clouted^ patched or 
botched, 1 c. clumsy. liichartlson. 

CLdXJT'— NATL, n. A short nail, with a large 
head, for the soles of strong shoes. 

CLO'VATE, a. [From clove.] {Co7ich.) Thicker 
at the top, or the end, than at the base. Clarke. 

CLOVE, i. from cleave. See Cleave. 

CLOVE, n. 1. [L. davusy a nail. — A. S. dufcy 
an ear of corn, a clove, — so called from its 
similitude in shape to a nail : — Sp. davOy a nail, 
a clove ; Fr. clouy a nail, a clove.] An East- 
Indian spice, being the dried bud of the clove- 
tree {Ca^'yophyllus aromaticus). Loitdo^i. 

2 . One of the smaller bulbs formed in the 

axillae of the scales of a mother bulb, as in 
garlic. Brands. 

Each clox c of garlic is a sacred power. Tate's Jurenat. 

3. A division of a weight or wey of cheese, 

wool, &c., in Suffolk and Essex, England. In 
the former, 32 cloves (256 pounds) are a wey ; 
in the latter, 42 cloves (336 pounds). A wey of 
wool divides into 26 cloves. Ogilvie, 

CLOVB'-§^J£L'LY-FL5^^-^;B, n. {Bot.) Same as 
Clove-fink. Miller. 

CLOVE'-HOOK (-hfik), n, {Naut.) A sort of 
iron clasp ; — used for bending chain sheets to 
the clews of sails. Dana. 

j CLO'VEN (kia'vn), jt 7 , from cleave. See Cleave. 

CLO'VEN-FOOT (klo'vn-ffit), Of. Cloven-footed; 
j cloven-hoofed. Spenser. 

CLO'VEN-FOOT-®D (klb'vn-ffit-fd), > a. Having 
OLO' VEN-riOOFED (kls'vn-hOft), > the foot di- 
j vided into two parts. Broione, Dryd&n. 

j CLOVE'— PiNK, n. {Bot.) A fiower that smells 
I like cloves ; a species of Dianthus ; carnation 
pink P. Cyc. 

CLO'VJlJiR, n. [A. S. dafer-toyrty small clover; 

DMt.klaver\Qvr.klofver'yDwa, kli>ver.] {Bot.) 

• A species of trefoil ifTrifolmm ) ; a valuable 
kind of grass, of several varieties. Loudon. 


' CLOWN n. Ill-breeding ; rudeness, [n.] 

Till, tntj/a cu.iCt.: iiaa bath clrtv-u* r.v and ill nature. 

L'P '.'range. 

' CLOWN ‘JSH, a. 1. PertaHiing to rustics; coarse. 

I “These poor doicnHih nlea'^urc^.” Beau, FI. 

j 2 . TV ; i/.-Lucl; rude; unci^il. 

j 3. I i::.. . r’.umsy. “ A certain rude and 

1 ,1 " r n. ’ Wo/ ton. 

j CLOWN ’{SH-LY, ad. In a clownish manner. 

' CLO^Vn'ISH-NESS, ji, 1 . Awkwardness; rustici- 
ty ; coarseness; rudeness; inenility. 

Men are like wine, not good belore the lees of cloitmi’^hness 
be sealed. Feltham. 

2 . Want of refinement or polish. 

Even his Doric dialect has an incoin pax able sweetness m 
its cloic}iitdmcss. i>j gden. 

CLO\Vn’§'— MUS-TARD, n, A plant. Johnson. 

CLoY, V. a. [From dog. Junius. — L. claudOy to 
close ; Fr. clouery to nail.] [e. cloyed ; pp. 

CLOYING, CLOYED.] 

1. To stop up ; to clog. 

The duke’s purpose was to have cloyed the harbor by sink 
ing ships laden 'with stones. Speed. 

2. To fill to loathing ; to satiate ; to glut. 

Who can eZovthe hunerry edge of appetite 

By bare imagination of a least? Shak. 

3. To strike a nail or spike into the touch- 

hole of a gun. Johnson, 

4. {Farriery.) To prick a horse's foot in 

shoeing him. Bacon. 

5. To pierce ; to gore. 

Which s' .• I ■ I 1 I ■ 0. ‘ ' ('I Spenser. 

Sym. — Sco Satisfy. 

CL 6 ^'' 1 NG, p. a. Tending to cloy ; satiating ; 
as, “ Cloying food.” 

CL 6 'K’'L'^ 1 SS, a. That cannot surfeit or cloy. Shak. 

t CLOY'M^NT, 71. Satiety ; surfeit. Shak. 


CLUb, n. [L. ctoa.— ‘W. dwpa.-^Dxkt. knuppdi 
Ger. klbpfehy Sw. kluhba'y Dan. klub.] 

1. A heavy staff or stick fit to be hdd in the 


DMt. klaver\Svr.klopier'yDwa, kli>ver.] {Bot.) 

' A species of trefoil {Trifolium) ; a valuable 
kind of grass, of several varieties. Loudon. 

To live in clovovy to live luxuriously. 

CLO'VJglRED (kl5'v§rd), a. Covered with clover. 
“ The dovered vale,” Wao'ton. 

CLO'VJglR-FLoW-^B, n. The flower of clover. 
“ Thereby the doverflower they stick.** Drayton. 

OLO'V®R-GEAss, n. See Clover. Gatj. 

CLoWn, n. [Skinner thinks doim is contracted 
from L, cdomts, a husbandman: — formerly 
spelled colone. “ A country colone.** Bu7'ton. — 
Richardson says, “ It is more probably of the 
same origin with lown and "hut.^] 

1. A rustic; a peasant. 

The clown, the child of nature, without guile. Cowper. 

2. An ill-bred man ; a churl. 

In youth a coxcomb, and In age a clown. Sx^ctator. 

3. The fool or buffoon of plays and popular 
entertainments. 

Let those that play your clowns speak no more than is set 
down to them. Shak. 

OLtCJWn, V. n. To play the clown ; — used with 
zt, “ He downs it properly.” B. Jomon. 

fCLdWN'A^E, n. The behavior of a clown. 
“ Pride and stiff doTjonago.** B. Jomon. 


hand and used as a weapon ; a bludgeon. 

Thi« man, coriplotply equipped in the war habit, with a 
ri’ib ill cncli I'and boerned bunt on iiiUi'liici CboA 

2 . The name of one of the suits of cards, 

3. [See Club, v. n.] An association of per- 
sons who meet for a common object under cer- 
tain self-imposed regulations, or by-laws ; a 
small society ; as, “The Literary Club** (John- 
son's) founded in 1764. 

The end of our club is to advance conversation and friend- 
ship. Swift. 

4. [See Club, v. n.] A share or proportion 

paid to a common stock. JuEstra7xge. 

CLOB, V. 71. [A. S. cleofan, to divide, “because 
the expenses are divided into shares.” Skin7\er. 
Perhaps A. S. dyppany to embrace ; or clifian, 
to divide ; Ger. klebmy to adhere.] p. club- 
bed ; pp. CLUBBING, CLUBBED.] 

1. To contribute to a common expense. 

We woi c resolved to club for a coach. Taller. 

2. To join or unite with something in pro- 
ducing any effect. 

Every part of tlie body seems to clvib and contribute to the 
seed. Ray. 

CLtJ^B, V, a. To combine for one end. 

Fibres being distinct, how should tliey chib their particular 
informations into a common idea? Collier, 

To dulfkt musket, to turn the breech uppermost. 

CLtJBBED (klhbd), a. Heavy or thick, like a 
club. “ Clubbed staves.” Chaucer. 

t CLt)B'B®R, n. See Clubbist. Todd. 

t CLtfB'BlSH, a. Kustic. “ A mean man and of 
a dubhish nature.” North. 

CLtJB'BIST, n. A member of a club. Burke. 

OLt5’B'— FiST, n. A large fist : — a contemptuous 
name for one who has a large fist. Mir. for Mag. 

CLtlB'-FlST-^lD, a. Having a large fist. Dowell, 

OLt^B'— FOOT (-fdt), M. A distorted foot ; a foot 
affected by congenital distortion. Dunglison, 

CLtJB'—POOT-^SD (khib'ffit-ed), a. Having crook- 
ed feet. Cotgrave. 

CLtS'B'— GRA ss, w. {Bot.) A species of grass; 
Corynephorus canescens. Loudon. 
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CLUB-HAUL 

CLifJB'— HAUL, V, a, (N'atU,) To bring a vessel’s 1 
head round on the other tack, by letting go the 1 
lee anchor, and slipppg the cable. Dana, 

CLtJB'~H:fiAD-^;D, a. Having a thick head. 
** Small club-neaded antennae.” Derham, 

CLGb'— HOUSE, 71, A house occupied by a club. 

The club^hou’ies of the metropolis [London], at least the 
more modem ones, answer to the character of palatial struc- 
tures, eclipsing in external appearance, as well as in intemal 
spaciousness, the town mansions of the nobility. Ot;Ui le. 

CLtlB'— LAW, w. The law of brute force. Addison. 

CLCtb'— MAN, 71* One who carries a club. 

Alcides, 'surnamed Tlorcnles, 

The onb rlu'i-inan ot Jii- time- Trag. of Sohman. 

CLtJB'-MOSS, n, (Bot.) An evei green moss-like 
trailing plant, the seeds of which arc very mi- 
nute, resembling impalpable yellow powder, and 
are burnt in theatres bo imitate lightning ; Ly- 
copodium clavatum* Braude, 

CLt^B'-R66M, n* The room in which a club as- 
sembles. Addiso7i, 

CLt)B'-TAIL, n, A local name for a species of 
shad. Bar'tlett. 

CLllCK, 7 )* 71 , [A. S. cloccan ; W. cloccia7i ; Dut. 
klokken\ Ger. klucken^ gluckeu\ Sw. klucka\ 
Dan. khikkeA [t. clucked; pp. clucking, 
CLUCKED-] To make the noise of a hen ; to 
call chickens, as a hen. “ The hen clucks,''* Ray. 

CLtJCK, V* a. To call, as a hen calls chickens. 

So long doth the great bi ood-hen cluck her chickens as she 
takes them, to be hers. iState Tt lals, 

CLtfCK'lNG, n* The noise of a hen when calling 
her chickens. 

CL UE,n* A thread wound upon a ball : — a guide . 
— See Clew. S/iak. 

CLUE'-GAB'N?TS, 7t, See Clew'-GARNETS. 

CLOmp, 71 * Put. klomp ; Sw., Dan., Sf Gcr*klamp.J 

1. A cluster of trees, or shrubs. “ To nurse 
up a few trees in each chmip** Bimide, 

2* A shapeless mass. Johnson, 

3. The compressed clay of coal strata. Brande, 

tCLtJMP'jeR, V* a. [Ger. klnmp<ir7i,’\ To form 
into clumps or masses. More* 

CL&MPS,«. A numskull. [Provincial.] G7*ose* 

CLCtmP'Y, a* Consisting of clumps ; massive ; 
shapeless ; ill-shaped. Dickc7'ing* 

CLfrM'^l-LY, ad* In a clumsy manner. 

CLtJ'M'§l-N£ss, n. The state of being clumsy. 

CT.frM'^Y, «. [Probably of the same origin as 
clump! Richardson.'\ 

1. Without grace of form ; unwieldy ; heavy ; 
ill-shaped ; uncouth ; as, “ A chiinsy machine.” 

2. Without dexterity ; awkward; unhandy. 

The matter ductile, apt to bo moulded into such shapes, 
even by clmmg fingers. liajr, 

Syn. — See Awkward. 

CLOnoh, n. {Mill,) An indurated clay found in 
coal-pits. 

Bind and elwnch arc names used Indifferently by minora 
to designate the soil upon vrhich the coal strata rest. AacAunrin. 

(T.Dng, i. & p* from cling* Sec Cling. 

clGng, a* Wasted with leanness ; emaciated ; 
shrunk with cold. [Local.] Malliwell. 

t ChtfNG, V* tt* [A. S. clmgarti to shrink up,] 

1. To shrink ; to waste, Johusotu 

2. To cling. Heavy dunging mists.” More, 

CLU'NI-Ac, a* {Bed, Hid.) Belonging to the 

order of monks of Cluny. Gough, 

CLU'N1-Ac, n, {Bed* Hist.) A reformed Bene- 
dictine monk of Cluny, a town of France. Smart. 

CLU^PE-4,71, \L., a small rirer-Jish.’l (JoA.) A 
genus* of fishes, including the herring, sprat, 
pilchard, &c. YarreU. 

CLU'P5-Id, n* One of the Clupddce, Smart, 

X!LU'-PE'J-D*Wf n,pl* {Joh.) The family of her- 
rings. Storcr* 

n. {Bot.) A genus of evergreen trees ; 
the balsam-tree. Loudon* 

CLftS'TgR, n. [A. S. cluster i or dystet'^ Sw* 
^lase,] 

1. A number of the same things growing or 
collected together, as of grapes, shrubs, or 
trees ; a bunch. 


I saw them under a green mantling vine. 

Plucking ripe clusters from the tender shoots. Jlifton. 

2. A number of animals gathered together. 

As bees 

Pour forth their populous youth about the hive 
In clustets, Milton. 

3. A body of people ; a crowd. 

My friend took his station among n eZusfer of mob. Addison. 

CLllS'T^R, V* 71* [2. CLUSTERED ; pp, CLUSTER- 

ING, CLUSTERED.] To growin bunches, or clus- 
ters ; to collect together- “ Clustermg grapes.” 
Dryden, “ Chisterbig army.” Spenser, 

CLtrs'T^lR, V* a. To collect into bunches, or clus- 
ters. “The snow.” Thomso7i. 

Chistered column oT pillar, {Arch.) a column 
made, or appealing to be made, of seveial Imlf i 
columns united. 


CLCs'T^IR-GRAPE, n. A small, black | 
giape. Mortimer, | 

CLtS'T^:R-iNG,j?). a. Gathering into plus- | [ 
ters. “ Clustering locks.” Milton, | r 

CLUS'T^IR-y, a. Growing in clusters, or I 
bunches ; 'bunchy. [R.] Jolmson. I 

OLCtCH, ®. a. [A. S. gelceccati, to | 
seize.] [L clutched ; pp. clutching, 

CLUTCHED.] 

1. To gripe ; to grasp ; to seize. 

Is this a digger that I see before rao. 

The handle toward my hand? Come, let me clutch thee. 

Shah. 

2. To conti'act the hand. “ The power to 

clutch my hand.” Shak. 

CLtJTCH, n, 1. Gripe; grasp ; seizure. “I have 
thee in my dutch,** Sir T. Moi'c, 

2. {Mech.) An a^iparatus for engaging, or dis- 
engaging, two shafts. PYancis. 

3. pi. The paws or talons of a rapacious ani- 
mal. “ To fall into the dutches of a cat.” 

UEstra7tge* 

4. pi. The hands, in the sense of rapacity or 
cruelty. 

I must have little care of myself, if I over more come near 
the clutches of such a giant. Stillingflcet. 

CLU'THAL-iTE, n. {Min.) A congeries of im- 
perfect crystals, of vitreous lustre, forming 
nodules in amygdaloid. Dana, 

OLtlT'TJpE, n. [See Clatter.] A bustle ; a 
confused noise ; clatter : — a confused mass. 

Pnthoe, Tim, why all this clutter? 

Why ever in these laguig Jits? Swift, 

CLBT'TJpR, V. a. [Ger- khttern, to clatter. — See 
Clatter.] [L cluttered ; pp. cluttering, 

CLUTTERED.] 

1. To clot ; to coagulate. 

It kllleth them by cluttering their blood. Holland, 

2. To encumber with a confused mixture of 
things ; as, “ To dutter a room.” 

CLlJT'TJgJR, V. n. To make a noise or bustle ; to 
clatter. Johnson. 

OLSfP-^l-AS'TjpR, n. [L. dypms^ a shield, and 
aster, a star.] {Zobl.) A genus of sea-urchins 
of a flattened, shield-like form. Br'ande. 

CLi?’P'^:-ATE, a* [L. clypeus, a shield.] 

{Bot.) ‘ Resembling a round buckler ; £^3 
shield-like ; scutate. P, Cyc. 

CL'^'P'jp-f-FORM, a. [L- clypeus, a shield, and 
forma, form.] {Bitt!) Shaped like a shield ; — 
applied to the large prothorax of beetles. Owen. 

CL'ff’^'MJ-AN, a, [Gr. xliterpa, a place washed by 
the waves.] Relating to the deluge. Smart. 

a. [Gr. Kkotryts, a washing out.] Wash- 
ing ; cleansing. Cr'tdg. 

CLtS^TilR fklls't^r, W* P. B* Jo. Sm . ; glTs'ter, 
»Sf. J, F. K.), n. [Gr. KXvarno ; to wash ; 

L, clyster \ Yr* dystere.-^’Dvt. Dan. k li steer x 
Gor. klystief, Sw. klistir.] (Med.) A liquid 
thrown into the rectum or large intestine, by 
means of a syringe, pipe, or tube^ Arbtd/inoL 

f CL'i^’S^TjglR-fSSE, V, n, [Gr. KZutrrrfpi^to ; L. rh/s~ 
terizo.) To apply a clyster- ("otgrdie. 

CL'^S'TRR-PIPE, n. The pipe by which a clys- 
ter is injected. W* Smith. 

OLi?S^T9R-Wl§E, ad. In the manner of a clys- 
ter. Greenhill, 

CNI'Cys (ni'kus),«. [L., fromGr. KvJfKos, safflower.] 


COADJUMENT 

A genus of rough, prickly plants ; horse-this. 
tie. Loudon, 

CNXD'[-Dm, n, [Gr. Kvl6ri, a nettle.] A genus 
of deciduous herbaceous plants. Loudoii, 

CO-, COG-, COL-, COM-, CON-^ COR~, a pre- 
fix of Latin origin, in of the 

words compounded ..n tth. Lot t i \n',jomt- 

ly, mutually^ at the same time, tmion of parts, 
and the like ; its form varying with tlic letter 
or sound that follows. — See Con. 

Co is used when the word with which it is 
loined begins with a vowel, as ro-eval, co-existent, 
co-eternal, co-mcident ; con, when the word begins 
with a consonant, as conteuipoiaiy, co/ijuncture, &c., 
with the exception of co-parcenary, co-parcener, co- 
parceny, co-partner, and co-partnership. — See Con- 
TUMPORARV. 

CO-A-CER' YATE, V, a, [L. coacervo, coacer'va- 
tus ; It. coacer'vare.) To heap up. [r.] Howell, 

CO-A-CER'VATE, a. Accumulated; heaped up; 
— applied particularly, by the old physiologists, 
to certain secretions or excretions long re- 
tained. Brande. 

CO-A^-®R-VA'TION, n, [L. coacervatio.) The 
act of heaping together, [r.] Bacon, 

COACH (koch), n. [Dut. koets', Ger. kutsche ; It. 
cocchio ; Sp. ^ Fr. coche.) 

1. A four-wheeled pleasure carriage ; a vehi- 
cle for state, for pleasure, and for travelling. 

T” t'*'o G a D”*(*h»^iTi boc-mi 


About I.*)®), the use of coac/ics was intioduced by the Bail 
of Arundel. Anderson 

2. A cant term for a piivate tutor, [Cam' 

bridge Univ., Eng.] Biisted, 

3. {Naut.) An apartment in a large ship ot 

war near the stern, the roof of which is formed 
by the poop. Ogilvie, 

COACH, 7s, a. To carry in a coach, B. Jonson. 

COACH, V, n* To ride or travel in a coach. Hood, 

COACH —BOX, n. The scat on which the driver 
of the coach sits. A7*buth7iot, 

C5ACH'-D6g, 71* A J 

handsome spotted 
dog, kept chiefiy as 
an attendant on the 

carriage ; — called rHs 

also the Dahnafian U ^ 

COACH — DRIV-ipR, n* Couch-dog. 

One who drives a 

coach ; a coachman. Johnson, 

COACH'F'Oh, n. ; pi. coaoh'eOl.^. As many as a 
coach will hold. Addison, 

COACH'— HIRE, n. Money paid for the use of a 
coach. “ Expenses in Spectator, 

COACH —HORSE, n. A horse for drawing a coach. 

COACH —h6^^SE, 71, The house in which the 
coach is kept. Swift, 

COACH'— MAK-jpR, n. One who makes coached. 

COACn'MAN, n, ; pi. coachmen. The driver 
of a coaclh ; coach-driver. South* 

CO ACH'MAN-ShIjp, 9Z. The art, or the «kill, of a 
coachmaii. Je7iyns. 

COACH'-WHEEL, 71* The wheel of a coach. 

t CO-ACT', V. a* [L. cogo, coaetus, to compel.] 
To force ; to compel. “ The inhabitants . . . 
wore coacted,** Hall, 

t CO-Act', V, n. To act together. Shak* 

fCO-AcT'^lB, Forced, B, Jo?ison, 

CO-Ac'TION, n* [Fr, coarfion,] Compulsion; 
force, cither restraining rir impelling. South. 

CO-ACT'IVE, a. [Pr. coaetif] 1. Compulsory , 
restraining. ^ “ Uoactive power.” Baleigh. 


coach'man-shIjp, 

coachmaii. 


restraining. uoactive power.” Baleigh. 

2. Acting in concurrence. Shak* 

cC-ACT'fVE-LY, ad* In a coactivc manner. 

Cd-4^C-TlV'[-TY, ft. Unity of action. Mors, 

C6-AD'jy.MfiNT [Ico-ad'ja-m«nt, S. W* Ja, Sm* j 
k^fr-ed-ja'm^nt, P* JC.), w. TL. con, with, and 
TmtTium, assistance.] Mutual aid, holp, or as- 
sistance, [»,] Johftson* 
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CO-AD^r-TAXT [ko-!ia ju-tant, S. TF. P. E, Ja. 
Sm. ; kO-?id-ja't'^nt, A', ir’6.], a. [L. cotif with, and 
adj?do, udjutans^ to help.] Helping ; assisting ; 
coop c rat iiig. Ph i Nips, 

OO-AD'JU-TANT, ?i. An assistant ; an associate; 
a coadjutor. Pope, 

CO-AD'jy-TlNG, p, a. Helping. Drayton, 

CO-AD'JIJ-TIVE, a. Coadjutant, Felt ham, 

CO-AD-JU'TOR [ko-!^d-ju'tor, S. TF. P. J, F. Ja, 
Kl Sm, a! C, JVb.; ko-id'ju-tur, E, Dyche, 
Salmon, Crabb], n, [L. con, with’, and adjntor, 
a helper ; It. coadjutore ; Sp. coadjutor , Fr. co- 
adjuteur,^ 

1. A fellow-helper ; an associate ; an assist- 
ant ; an ally. Dryden, 

2. (EccL) One who is appointed to assist a 

bishop, or other prelate. Brande, 

Syn. — A coadjutor is superior to an assistant or 
helper, A coadjutor is a voluntary fellow-laborer, 
equal to the person with whom lie acts ; an assistant 
or helper is inferior, acting a suboidinato pait. 

CO-AD-JU'TOR-SHIP, n. The state of being a 
coadjutor. * Strype, Qu, Rev, 

C6-AD-JU^TR5SS, 71, Coadjutrix. ** The minis- 
tresses and coadjidresses of justice.” HoUa^id, 

CO-AD-JU'TRIX, 71. A female fellow-helper; a 
female assistant. Smollett, 

CO-AD-JU'TRIX-SHIp, n. The state of a coadju- 
tri'x. For, Qii. Rev. 

CO-Ad'JU-VAN-CY, 71, [L. con, with, and adjuvo, 
adjuvans, to help.] Concurrent help. “ Some 
concurrence or coadjuvancy'^ [n.] Broione. 

CO-Ad^U-NATE, a. |X. coadujio, coadunatus, to 
join together.] (fiot.') United at the base ; 
joined together. Braude. 

CO-AD-y-NA'TION, w. [L. coadunatio.\ Union. 
“No coadunatlon, no authority.” J, Taylor. 

CO-AD-y-Ni"TigN(ko-ad-u-nSsh'un), n. A union 
of different substan’ces. ' “ The* coadimition of 
particles.” [n,] B-ale. 

C5-AD-V£NT'y-R|iR, n. A fellow-adventurer. 
** A coadventurer in that expedition.” HotjocU, 

t CO-j\P-F6R'^1ST, V. a. To convert ground into 
forek ; to afforest. Howell. 

CO-A'^-^N-CY, n. Joint agency. Coleridge. 

o6-A'^^;NT, n. An associate in an act. “This 
coage7it of your mischiefs.” Beau. ^ FI. 

C0-A§^'1-TATE, V, a. To move or agitate togeth- 
er. [n.] Blount. 

t CO-AG-MIBNT', v. a. To heap together. Glanville. 

fCO-AG-M^lN-TA'TION, n. [L. coagmentatio.'\ 
The act of hcajiiiig together ; collection ; con- 
junction; eorabinatioii. B,Jonso7i. 

CQ-AG-U-LA-bIl'I-TY, n. The capacity of being 
coagulated, [n.*] * Clarke. 

CO-Ag'U-L A-BLE, a. Capable of concretion.PoyZe. 

CO-Ag'U-LANT, 71, [Fr. coagula7it, coagulative.] 
\Med,) A substance that coagulates. Du7igUso7i. 

CO-Ag^U-LATE, V. a. [L. coagulo, coagulatm ; 
It. eodgulare ; Sp. eoagular ; Fr. coaguler.'\ [i. 

COAOUI/ATED ; pp. COAOUI/ATING, COAGULAT- 
ED.] To force into concretions ; to curdle. 
“ ISCilk . . . which is coagulated?* ArbTdhTfwt, 

CQ-AG'y-LATE, V. 7%. To run into concretions ; 
to curdle. “Spirit of wine commixed with 
milk coagulateth little.” Bacon. 

CQ-Ag-TJ-LA'TIQN, n, [L. ooagulatio ; Fr. coagu- 
latio7i.’\ 

1. The act of coagulating; the solidification 
of a liquid produced without evaporation, and 
without crystallization ; concretion. P. Cyc. 

2. That which is coagulated. Arhuthnot. 

CO-Ag'U-L^-TXVE, a. Producing coagulation. 
“ To manifest the coagulative power.” Boyle, 

CQ-AG'y-LA-TpR, n. That which coagulates. 
“ Coagulators of the humors.” Arhuithmt. 

OQ-AG^y-L4.-TO-RY, a. Tending to coagulate or 
unite ; coagulative. Boyle. 

00-Aq f n. [L.] 1. A substance that 

eanses coagulationj as rennet. Crabb. 


2. {Med.) A curdled or c-r.CTulr-tcd-^'r--*';;:-', 
as the clot of blood ; a conLaLiiozi. 

CO — AID, «. A fellow-helper; a coadjutor: — 
conjunctive assistance. Pope. 

COAK, 71. 1. Mineral or fossil coal from which 
the volatile matter has been expelled by heat- 
ing it in closed vessels. — See Coke. Johnson. 

2. pi. {Xau^ Tabular projections let into 
the ends of piJWs to be joined*, to pre\ ent their 
being drawn apart. Dana. ! 

COAK'lNG, 71. (Xaut.) The operation of uniting 
two pieces of %vood at the ends by means of 
tabular projections. Dana. Weale. 

COAL (kol), 71. [A. S. col*, Frs. k6al\ But. kool*, 

Gex. kohle‘, Sw. kol*, Dan. 

1. A solid, inflammable substance, of a black 
color, found in the earth as a fossil, or obtained 1 
by the partial combustion of wood ; the carbo- 
naceous residue of vegetable matter partially 

i burned ; as, “ Anthracite coal ” ; “ Bituminous 
coal ” ; “ Coal from wood.” 

2. A combustible substance in a state of ig- 
nition. 

There shall not be a coal to warm at. Z%t. slvii. 14. 

To call over the roals, or to haul over the coals, to 
call to a severe account j to reprimand. — To carry 
coals, to bear injuries. 

COAL, V. a. 1. To burn to charcoal. “'Wood 

when it is coaled?* Carew. 

2. To delineate or write with a coal. “ He 
out rhymes upon the wall.” [n.] Camden. 

COAL, V. 7%. To take a supply of coal on board 
of a steamboat or a steamship. Choules. 

COAL'— bAS-K^T, 71. A large basket for carry-- 
ing or measuring coal. Ogilvie. 

COAL'— BLAcK, a. Black as coal. Spenser. 

COAL'— b6x, n. A box to carry coals to the fire. 
“ A coal-box, a bottle, a broom.” Swift. 

COAL'— CART, n. A cart used for carrying coal. 

COAL'— D(Jst,«. Dust arising from coal. Seu>a7*d. 

COAL'1j;-RY» ^^* -A place where coals are dug; a 
coal-mine; a colliery, [b.] Woodxoa7*d. 

0O-.^-L£syE' (k3-«i-lSs'), V. 71. [L. coalesco ; Old 

Fr. coalesce7'»} p. coalesced ; pp. coalescing, 

COALESCED.] 

1. To come, or to he brought, together into 
one mass or substance, as separate particles of 
matter ; to become consolidated. 

Yapors, . . . when they be|^ to coalesce and constitute 
globules. Xewton. 

2. To unite in harmony ; to come to an agree- 
ment ; to combine ; to unite. 

Parties coalesce when they agree to lay aside their leading 
distinctions of opinion so as to eoi^perate. Crtxbb. 

Syn. — Seo Add. 

C5-A-L£S'CJPNCE (kS-a-les'sens), n. [It, coales- 
cehza ; Fr. coalescmce.'] Act of coalescing ; con- 
cretion ; union ; coalition. Glaiiville. 

CO-A-LES'CjpNT, a. [Fr. eoalescent."] Uniting to- 
gether into one mass or substance. Boyle. 

CO-A-Ll&S'C^lNT, w. He who, or that which, co- 
alesces, Athenamm. 

COAL'— FIELD, n. A field or land containing 
coal. Dr. Thomso7i, 

COAL'— FIRE, n, A fire of which coal is the fuel. 

COAL — PlSH, 71. {leh.) A species of European 
cod ; Merlangus carbonaHus ; so called from 
the dusky pigment of the skin, which soils the 
fingers like coal. Baird. 

cO AL'— pIT-T®R, w. A factor who conducts the 
sales between the owner of a coal-pit and the 
shipper of coals. Twiss. 

COAL'— gAs, n. A gas nrocured from bituminous 
coal; carburetted hydrogen. KamiUon. 

COAL'- h5d, n. A utensil for holding a small 
supply of coal ; a coal-scuttle. Forby. 

06 AL'-H 6 LE, n, 1, An apartment in ships for 
holding coal. Cla/rke. 

2. An opening in a sidewalk, or elsewhere, 
through which to put coal- 

CO AL'-Hd’^ySE, 71 . A place to put eoals m* Junius^ 

CO-^-lItE', V, n. [L. coaksGO, c0aUtus?\ To 


COAESE 

coalesce ; to unite. “Let them continue to c<k 
ahte.*' [r,] Bolinghioke. 

CO-A-LITE', i. a. To cause to coalesce. “Time 
ha-s . . . o'.ended and coalited the conquered 
with the conquerors,” Burk^. 

CO-A-LI”TrpX (ko-sji-iish'un'), «. [Fr. coalition?\ 

1. Union of particles into one mass. 

*T is necessa^ that these atoms should unite into great 
masses; without such coulitiouy ch&os must li&\c reisned to 
aU eternity. Mentley, 

2. Union of persons into one body or party ; 
alliance ; confederacy ; league ; combination. 

No cpaZit/pa which carries in its bosom the unreconciled 
principles 01 the original discord of parties ever 'was or will 
be a healing coalition. Bta kc, 

Syn. — See Alliance. 

C0-A-LI”TI0N-5R, 71, One who unites in a co- 
alition ; coalitionisst. Bxjron. 

CO-A-Ll"TEgx-IST (ko-^-lish'un-Ist), n. An ad- 
vocate for coalition. ‘ Spectator. 

CO-AL-LY', A joint ally. Clarke. 

COAL"— mAx, 71 . ; pi. COAL-MEN. One who deals 
in coal ; one who carries coal. Qu. Rev. 

COAL'-MEA^-t'RE (kal'niSzli-ur, 93), 7i. 

1. A measure for coal. ' T}i07nson, 

2. pi. i^Geol.) Beds or strata of coal ; the car- 
boniferous group. Brande. 

COAL'— MJ^-CHANT, w. One who deals in coals. 

COAL'— ME-T^R, 7i. One who superintends the 
measuring of coal. , Smart. 

COAL'— MINE, 71. A mine in w’hich coals are 
dug ; a coal-pit ; a colliery. Mottimer. 

COAL'-MI-N?R, 71. One who works in a coal- 
mine. Junius. 

COAL'— MOllSE, 71. A small species of titmouse 
with a black head. — See Cole-mouse. Clarke. 

COAL'— Pi T, n. 1. A pit in which coals are dug. 

2. A place where charcoal is made. [U. S.J 

COAL'— PLAnT, n. An impression of a plant 
found on fossil coal, P. Cyc, 

COAL'-SCOT-TLE, n. A utensil for holding a 
supply of coal for a parlor fire. 

COAL'— SHIP, n. A ship that carries coals ; a 
collier. Ju7iiu8. 

COAL'— STONE, 71, A sort of hard (tot?i.Wood%oard. 

COAL'— TAR, n. Tar made from bituminous 
coal. Weale, 

COAL'— WORK (-wUrk), n. A place where coals 
are found ; a coal-mine. Tilton. 

COAL'Y (ks'le), a, 1. Like coal ; black as coaL 
“ Coaly ravens.” Sidney. 

2. Noted for coal. “ Coaly Tine.” Milton. 

COAM'(NG§, n, pi. {Xaid?) The raised edges 
around a ship’s hatches- Weale. 

CO-AN-n£x', V. a. To annex mutually or joint- 
ly,’ [b.] Booker. 

CO-AP-PBjg-HfiND', 73. a. To apprehend with 
an’othcr. [b.] Clarke. 

CO-^tP-TA'TION, n. [L. con, with, and apto, 
aptatm, to fit ; Fr. coaptation?\ 

1, The adjustment of parts to each other. 
“ Coaptation of the several parts.” Boyle. 

2. (Surgery.) The act of setting a bone. Co- 
aptation must be effected gently, DimgUson. 

f CO-ARCT^, V, a. [L. coarcto ; Old Fr. coarcter.} 
To confine ; to restrain. Aylijfe. 

fCO-ARC'TATE, V. a. [L. coarcto, coarctatus.] 
To confine ; to coarct. Fuller. 

c5-ARC-TA'TIQN, n, [L. coarctatio ; Sp. soar- 
tacion ; Fr. coarctatioxi.) 

1. t Confinement; restraint. Ray. 

2. The contraction in the width of a canal, &c. 

COARSE (kars), a. [L. crassus, gross. ^ “ Froba* 
bly a corrupted form of gross. The metathesis 
of r is common in all languages,” Sullivan.'} 

1. Of large size ; not fine ; as, Coarse sand.” 
Sewing siilkstke coctrsesi that they use in Huseeland. Ilackhtyt. 

2. Made of large fibres or of large particles ; 
as, “ Coarse cloth” ; “ Coarse bread.” 

3. Not purified ; crude ; rough. 
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COBRA-DE-CAPELLO 


liiiel 

Of what coarse metal ye are moulded. Shctk, 

4. Mean ; Tile ; not elegant. 

A coarse and useless duughiU weed. Otiiar/. 

5. Gross ; not delicate ; indelicate ; indecent. 

Yet ’twas our curse that blessings flowed too fast, 

Or we had appetites too coar ie to taste- Otway, 

6. Unpolished; rude; uncivil; as, man 
coarse in manners or in language.' ’ 

S3m. — Coarse, rough, and rude are all equally ap- 
plied to substances or things not polished by art 3 and 
they have also figurative applications. Coarse cloth, 
bread, language ; rough surface, manners 5 rude con- 
struction, appearance, or language : — gross 01 untied 
language or manners 3 inelegant style 3 indelicate re- 
mark 5 mean or rde conduct. — See Broad. 

COARSE^LY, ad. In a coarse manner. 

COARS'EN (kor'sn), v, a. To make coarse ; to 
render vulgar- [b.] Graham, 

COARSE'N^JSS, n. The state of being coarse; as, 
“ Coarseness of material ” ; “ Coarseness of 
manners or of language.” 

Consider the penuriousness of the Hollanders, the coarse- 
ness of tlicir food and raiment. Addtson. 

C6-AR-TlC-y-LA'TigN,w. (A^iat,) The structure 
of the bones in forming a joint. Crahh. 

CO-AS-SESS'OR, A joint assessor. Ogilvie. 

CO-AS-SUME', a. [L. con, with, and assumo, 
to take up, to adopt.] To assume a thing at 
the same time with something else. 

Was it not onough. to assume our n'ltnio, but thou must 
coassunie the weaknesses of nature. Wa>-nU, Aik* 0/ CJn ist. 

COAST (least), %. [L. costa, a rib, a side ; It. ^ 

Sp. costa ; Fr. cdte* — Dut. ^ Sw. Mist : Ger. 
k>iste ; Dan. kyst.’\ 

1. The side of any thing, [b.] 

Some kind of virtue, Indcrcd in some sides of the crj’stal, 
inclines and bonds the lavt tow'aids the coaU of unusual re- 
fraction. jVewfon, 

2. The side, border, or frontier of a country. 

They began to pray him to depart out of tlioir coasts. 

Marl V. 17. 

Herod, .slow "ll the children that were in Bethlehem 
and in iIL t'u* tliereoi. Jfatt, 11. 10. 

3. The edge, border, or margin of a country 
bounded by sea ; the shore. 

Would yon, my friend, true bliss obtain, 

Nor press the coast nor tempt tlie main. Cotton's jiorace. 

Syn.^ Coast is that part of land or of a country 
bordering on the sea, and visible from the sea ; shore 
is the edge of land washed by tho waves ; strand, the 
strip of shore between high and low water-mark. 

COAST (kcst), V, n. p. COASTED ; pp, coasting, 
COASTED.] 

t To go near to or to the side of. Berners, 

2. To sail along the coast. 

The anelents coasted only In their navigation, seldom tak- 
ing the open sea. Arlmtknof. 

3. To slide on a sled dotvn the side of a hill 
upon snow or ice. [U. S.] 

COAST, V, a, 1. t To keep close by the side of. 

William Douglas still coasted the Englishmen, doing them 
wliat damage he might. MolmiJicd, 

2. To sail by ; to sail near to. 

The greatest entorte^nment wc fbnnd in coostUiff it, were 
tho several prospects ■\v>ik*1i Ik on tbi* bui do' s <ii‘ it. Addison. 

COAST'^IR, n. 1. He who sails near the shore. 

We here but coasters, not discoverers, are. Drj/den. 

2. A small coasting or trading vessel. 

CdAST'jNG, a. Keeping near the coast, or trad- 
ing between ports stlong the coast. 

Coasting trade, the trade or intercourse carried on 
by sea between two ports or places belonging to tho 
same country. McCvlloeh. — Coasting vessel, a vessel 
employed in the coasting trade ; a coaster. 

‘OOAST'ING, 91, 1. The act of sailing near the 
shore, or the business of carrying freight in ves- 
sels from port to port on the coast. 

2. An amusement of boys in sliding, on a 
small sled or vehicle, dowm a descending ground, 
upon the snow or ice. [U. S.] 

C5 AST'— R60K, n, A rock on the coast. Coleridge, 

COAST'-S:gD'I-M^NT, n. Sediment left on a 
coast. Phillips. 

06AST'— WATT-3@5R, n. An oiHcer of the customs 
who superintends the landing and shipmng of 
goods coastwise. Ogilvie, 

COAST'Wf^E, ad. Along the coast. Hale, 
A, E, !, 6, U, t, long; X, 1, 6, 


COAT (k 5 t, 21), n, [It. cotta ; Fr. eotte,'] 

1. An upper or outside garment oin by men. 

2. pi. The habit of a boy m his infancy ; pet- 
ticoats. “ A child in coats,” Locke, 

For he that has been used to have his u ill as long as lie 
was lu coats, why should we think it strange that he should 
desire it when he is in breeches r Locke. 

3. The habit or vesture as denoting the office. 

Men ot his coat should be mmd«^|^cir prayers. Smft. 

4. That which covers in tne manner of agai- 
ment, as the skin, hair, or fur of an animal. 

Or, as the snake with youthful coat repaid. Jhlton. 

5. Any covering ; as, “ The coats of the eye ” ; 

The coats of an onion ” ; “A coat of paint.” 

6. That on which ensigns armorial are dis- 
played. 

Cl onned are the f owe— de-lucea in your arms; 

Ot JhiglmdN Chat ore h.'lf is cut away. Shah 

Coat of arms, a habit worn by ancient knights over 
their arms, and embroidered with their ensigns armo- 
rial : — that on which the ensigns armoiial are repre- 
sented. — Coat of mail, body armor consisting of a net- 
work of iion rings. 

COAT (kot), V. a. \i, COATED ; pp, coating, 
COATED.] 

1. To cover with an outside garment. “ He 

is coated and booted for it.” B, Jonson. 

2. To spread over with a covering. “To coat 
a letort.” “ To coat a ceiling.” Johmon, 

COAT'— AR-MOR, n. Armorial ensigns. Crahh, 

COAT'— CARD, n. A card bearing a ccfated figure, 
as the king, queen, or knave ; — now corrupted 
into court-card, B, Jo9ison. 

C6AT-EE', n, A short, close coat. Latrobe. 

CO AT' fNG, 91. 1. Covering; lorication ; as, “The 
coating of a retort ” ; “A coating of paint.” 

2. Materials for making coats. W, Bncy, 

COAT'— PCiOK-ET, 9\. A pocket in a coat. Stoift, 

COAX (k3ks), V. a, [coqs, a kind of vessel used 
on the coast of Yorkshire, or cogs-men, the crew 
who navigated them, and who w’cre notorious 
beggars. Lye. Bishop Kevvnet, B-ichardson. — 
"W. cocru, to fondle ; Sp. cocar, to make wry 
faces, to coax. Wehster.'\ \i. coaxed ; pp. 
COAXING, COAXED.] To pcrsuade by fondling ; 
to cajole ; to wheedle ; to flatter ; to entice. 
[Colloquial.] V Bstra9igc. 

Syn. — To coarr, wheedle, cajole, and fawn upon, all 
imply the use of mean arts to effect some selfish jmr- 
poso. Children coax, and are coaxed i the knavish and 
covetous wheedle and cajole', minions and parasites 
fawn. — A person is fiattered by exaggerated praise, 
and enticed to evil by artful persuasion. 

t COAX (ksks), 91. A dupe. Beau, ^ FI, B, Jonso9i, 

f C6-AX-A'TI0N (ko-ahs-a'shun), n, [Gr. ko6(, the 
sound made by frogs ; L. codxo, to croak.] The 
act of croaking. IT. More, 

1 liop( 0 *1 .’1 .«M II'/ r.'T' < I* I’m*.* i . 

hear oft." 1 -k'. v . /-i t ' i ; « m ■ - 

pit or tlu. ill vfio. 1'i.ai Ihy. 

cOAX'^R, n. One who coaxes ; a whecdlcr. 

COAX'{NG-LY, ad. In a flattering manner. 

c5b, 91. 1. [A. S. atter-coppa, a spider; attr, 
poison, copp, a cup, ahead.] A spider. Jolmson. i 

2. [It. gahhianoj\ The sea-mew ; — called ; 
also sea-coo, Phillips, 

3- [A. S. cop, the top, or the head, co29est, 
chief ; Dut. hop ; Ger. kopfj\ A rich, covetous 
person ; a miser. “ Rich cois of this world.” Vdal. 

r.-iu'-'frv v-i ioh w.-ke their bellies and their bags 
*i ■ - .1 \ V' 1 1 ( .1:11 r . jViewA. ; 

4. Clay mixed with straw. | 

Tlio poor cottager contenteth himself with coh for his 
wall-, and tlialeh fijr lus covering. C’areic. 

6. A piece of money ; a Spanish coin. 

Ho then drew out a largo leathern bag, and poured out the 
eontents, wlflch wore silver c<A», upon the table, Sheridan, 

0. A Stone; a kernel. Ballhoett, 

7. A horse not castrated : -*-a pony. Todd, 

8. A herring. “ I may starve ere he give me 

so much as a cob,” B, Jonson. 

Coh is head. Our old writers used the word as a distinc- 
tive mark of bulk; thus oo/j-loaf was the la»-ffpst loaf. But 
t'ohVittB Tuou* cotninonly appluMl to fishes, and of these chiefly 
to the red and white hernng, whence it beciim<> a cant term ■ 
for tho whole Ash. (itgonVa Kd.oi D.Jonnon.^ 

9. A spike on which the kernels of maize j 
grow ; — called also eom-coh. [U. S.] 

10. A kind of wicker basket made so as to 

be carried on the arm Clarke, \ 

t)r short; A, jp, J, 9 , y, y, — fArB; 


11. A flower; a kind of pink. — See Cou- 

PiNK. Loudon, 

COB, V, a, 1. To break; to bruise ; as, “To coh 
tin.” [Uornish.] Weale, 

2. {Nautj) To punish by striking the breech 
with a strap or a belt. Clarke, 

C 6 -BJE'A, n, (Bot.) A rapidly growing, annual* 

climbing^ plant ; — so named from Coho, a Span- 
ish Jesuit. Loudo 9 i, 

CO'bALT, or COB' ALT [kSb'^ilt, S, W, P, J, E, 
F. ; ko'bait, Ja. Sni, ; koffiait, K.'], n. [Ger. ko- 
bold, a goblin or devil, — a teim applied to this 
metal by the German miners, who considered it 
unfavorable to the presence of more impoitant 
metals.] (Min,) A brittle metal of a reddish- 
gray color, having the specific gravity 7.8 ; ^ 
much used, in the state of an oxide, to produce 
the various shades of blue in the manufacture 
of porcelain and pottery. B7'ande, 

Cobalt blue, a blue pigment composed of alumina 
and phospliate of cobalt. — Cobalt green, a preparation 
of cobalt, the green color of wiiicli is due to the pres- 
ence of iron. Fan holt, 

CO-bAl'TIC, a. Noting an acid formed from co- 
balt, or inferred to exist in it, because ammonia 
combines with its oxide. Fraiicis, 

COB'ALT-lNE, n. (Mm,) A mineral containing 
cobalt, arsenic, sulphur, and iron ; silver-white 
cobalt. Dana, 

c5b'BJNG, n, (Naut,) A punishment by strap- 
ping with a belt, or beating with a board. Ci'ahh, 

COB'BLE (kbb'bl), v, a, \Shi9i'ner suggests Ger. 
koppeln, to couple.] [a. cobbled; pp, cob- 
bling, COBBLED.] 

1. To mend coarsely. shoes.” Shak, 

2, To make clumsily. 

Give tliy base poets back their cobbled rhymes. J>ryd&n. 

CdB'BLE, n, 1. (OrmV/i.) A diving bird. P. Cyc, 

2. A globular sort of stone, such as is used 

for paving streets ; a small round stone. “Their 
slings held cobbles round.” Fairfax, 

3. A lump of coal ft om the size of an egg to 

that of a football. Braude, 

4. [A. S. cuople,'\ A small fishing boat ; — 

written also coble, Johnson, 

COB'BLE-STONE, n. A round stone ; a cobble. 
COB'BLlflR, n, 1. A mender of shoes. 

2. A clumsy worktnan- 

Truly, sir, in respect of a fine woikman, I am but, as you 
would say, a colMvv. Shut . 

COB'BY, a. Stout ; brisk ; hearty ; lively : — head- 
strong ; oppressive. [Uocal, Eng.] Brockett, 

OOB'cAI/, n. An open slipper, worn by ladies in 
the East. Smart, 

COB'— COAL§, 91, pi. Large round coals. Grose, 

COb'-HoRSE, n, [See Cob,] A kind of stout- 
made horse. Booth, 

COB'IR-0N§, n, pi. Andirons having knobs at 
the upper end. Bacon, 

CO— bISH'QP, n, A coadjutant bishop. Ayliffe, 
CO~£pTEi^, n, (Ich,) A genus of acanthopterygi- 
bus fishes belonging to the family Cyprimdcp; 
the loach. BairL 

C^iB'IiE (kSb'bl), n. [A. S. cttople,"] A small fish- 
ing boat used on the rivers and lakes of ‘Wales, 
and the borders. — Sec Cobble Brandv, 

COB'-LOAP, n, [See Cob.] A large loaf. Narcs, 
o5b'-N0t, 91, 1. A large nut. Batret, 

2. A childish game played with nuts; the 
conquering nut. Johnson, 

0Q-B6b', r. a. To roast meat in an Asiatic mode. 

— See Cabob. Todd, 

og-B66SE', n, {Nautj) 1, A kind of box to 
cover the chimney of a ship. Falconer. 

2. The cooking-room on the deck of a ship ; 
— called also caboose and gaUey, 
c5b'-PINK, «. A large kind of pink, — called 
also coh, Loudon 

Cd'BR^i, n. [Port.] {Berp.) The cobra-dc-ca 
pello ; Naja tnpudians, Jioget 

Cb^BB4-DF^C4-PPMLb, n, [Port, cobra deca- 
pello, serpent of the hood.] A very poisonous 

, PAR, PAST, PALL; H^IR, h£R; 
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sort of snake in India ; the hooded-snake ; the 
spectaeled-siiake ; Xaja trqnidians ; — called 
also cobi a-capello and cobra. Baird, 

Cu B '—STONE, «. Con.] A large stone ; a 

cobble-stone. [>iorth of Eng.] ^ Grose. 

CUB'SWAN (kSb'swon), 7i. [See CoB.] The head, 
or leading, swan. B. Joiison. 

Cob '-WALL, n. [See Cob.] A wall formed of 
mud, or unburnt clay, mixed with straw. Brande. 

COB'VVKB, n. [Dut, kopiceb. — See Cob.] 

1. The web of a spider. 

One of the Seven used to say that laws were lihe cobuch'i, 
where the small flies were cauglit, and the great broke 
through. Bacon. 

2. Any thing designed to insnare. 

Ff,’* '' on-n/l +W’flt 

' - ' “ 

\ 'll t * l' .!■»',/ . . I 'kl.' 

'I ' ■ . 'r ■ i - *1 . ITudibras. 

C6b'WEB, a. Fine, slight, or flimsy. “ Cobweb 
lawn.” B. Jo 7 iso 7 i. “ Cobweb laws.” D 7 'yde 7 i, 

COB'WEBBED (kSb'webd), a. Covered with spi- 
ders' webs. ‘‘ The cobwebhed cottage.” Young. 

COb'WEB-BY, a. 1, Abounding in cobwebs. 

2. {Bot.^ Bearing hairs like cobwebs, or gos- 
samer j arachnoid. G 7 'ay, 

CO 'CA, 71. [Sp.] The dried leaf of the Ergthrox^ 
ylo 7 i cocUf a native plant of Peru. It is a veiy 
stimulating narcotic, and more pernicious than 
opium. P. Cgc. 

COCAGJSrK (kSk-an'), n. [Fr. le pais de cocagne^ 
a country of plenty.] 

1. An imaginary country of luxury and idle- 
ness. ^ Ty 7 'whitt. 

2. The region of Cockneys, i. e. London and 

its suburbs. — See Cockney. Smai't. 

COjC-CIf'J^R-OUS, a. [Gr. K 6 KK 0 Si a beiry ; L. coc- 
cum^ a berry, and/i?ro, to bear.] {Bot.) Bear- 
ing berries, as plants ; bacciferous, Quincy, 

Coe-QI-XEL^ L 4 i 71, [Dim. of L. cocomm, from 
Gr. 'k6kkivos, scarlet.] {Ent,) A genus of trim- 
erous, coleopterous insects, marked with scar- 
let, yellow, and black spots, including the lady- 
bird, lady-cow, &c. * Har7'ts. 

0O£J-gi-NfiL'LINE (18), w. (^Chem,) The pecul- 
iar coloring matter of cochineal. Hamilton. 

C6C 'CO-LITE, n. [Qx. KdKfcos, a berry, and ^.( 60 $, 
a stone.] {Mm.) A mineral of a concretional or 
granular texture ; a variety of pyroxene. Dana, 

COC-CO-LO'BA, 71. [Gr. k6kkos^ a berry, and )o^6s, 
a lobe.] {Bot.) A genus of plants, the fruit of 
which has three lobes ; seaside-grape. Loudo 7 i. 
c 6 c~ CO- thrA us- Ti ' jvv®, 
n. pi.' [Gr. KdKKoSf a berry, 
and8pauffr«5s, broken ; QpabtOf 
to break.] (OrmVA.) A 
sub-family of birds of the 
order Passeres and family 
Fringillida ; hawfinches. 

Gray, 

C 6 c'CU-L&S, n. {Bot.) A 
genus’ of climbing plants, 
one species of which pro- 
duces the calumba root. Cardmalis Virginianus. 

COC'CU-L tys IJV'Dl-OtySi 71. [L.] Indian berry ; 
a poisonous fruit often used m adulterating 
malt liquors, to give them bitterness and in- 
crease their stupefying qualities. Bra 7 ide. 

COC'Cf/S, 71 . ; pi. cZ)C’cj. [L., from Gr. /cti^/cos.] 

1. A genus of hemipterous insects, in- 

cluding the cochineal insect, and the bark-lice, 
which are injurious to trees. Harvis. 

2, pi. (Bot,') The carpels of a dry fruit which 

are separable from each other. Gray, 

CQje'QYX (kSk'siks), w. [L., from Gr. k 6 kku^, a 
cuckoo.] (Anat,) A bone joined to the lower 
extremity of the os sacrum ; — so called from a 
fancied resemblance to the beak of the cuckoo. 

CdC-CF-ZJ'JV*®, n. pi 
[L. coccyXf from Gr. 

KdKKv^j a cuckoo*] 

^Ormt/i.) Asub-fam- 
ijy of birds of the order 
Scansores and family 
CuculidcB ; ground- 

cuckoos. Gray* Oooeyrtw Americanus. 




JOCH'I-NEAL [koi*h'e-nel, J.P. Jh. ITT?.; kuiMi e- ! 
nCl, S, W. P. F, K. C. ; kocli ' ‘ ^ 


IlCOCH 

nCl, kS. IT'. P.' P. K. C.: koch-e-ncr, S/n.^y « 
[It, cocciniglta ; Pent. coche 7 iilha ; Sp. coihini- 
Ua\ Fr. corheniUei Dut. concheniije ; Sw. kor7ce~ 
7 iilL^ A substance consisting of dried insects, 
bi ought pi i’'.o*paUy from Mexico, and used in 
the arts ua a r. d dj e, or tincture. 

ti These insects, of fhe "p^ciea Coccu'^ cuctus, are 
smalJ, rusose, and of a d. tp uiiiIm r:\ color. Tliej are 
SCI aped fiom the cactus plant, on winch they feed, 
into ba|rs, killed b} boiling water, and dried in the 
sun,” Brande. 

il COCH'I-NEAL, a. Pertaining to cochineal ; as, 
“The cochbieal insect.” 

|jc6cn'r-NEAL-FIG, u. {Bot.') ASouth-Ameii- 
can species of caatiis, on which the cochineal 
insect feeds j the Cactus cochmiUifer. Oyilvie, 

Coeil' LE-A, n. [L., from Gr. Koy^Xias, a snail 
with a spiral shell; a sciew.] 

1. {Co 7 ich.) A name given by the older nat- 
uralists to spiral shells. Fo'bes ^ Ha 77 ley. 

2. {A 7 iat.) A cavity of the ear. Hoblyn, 

CQjfJH'L^-AN, a. {Bot.) A team used in describ- 
ing the estivation of a flower, to express one 

* piece being hollowed like a spoon, and larger 
than the otheis which it covers. B 7 'a 7 ide. 

CO£!ir'Lfi-AR, n. [L. coc/i feet, a screw.] A name 
applied to the water-engine usually termed ^Ir- 
chiuiedes* sc 7 'ew. F 7 'ancis. 

CoeJI-LE-Ji'RE, 71. [L.] 1. A *;nnon;— the 

bowls of spoons having beoiiionueih ri.'de like 
a cockle-bhcll, and often flatid. ’ B-aadt'. 

2. A spoonful ; — a teimused in medical pre- 
sciiptious. Craig. 

COEH-LE-a' RI-A y n. [Gr. Ko-^7iupiovy a spoon; 
L. cocfilea 7 'mni.\ {Bot.) A genus of plants, 
including horse-radish ; scurvy-grass ; — so 
called fXom the leaves being concave like the 
bowl of a spoon. Loudon, 

CCbCir-L^I-A'Rl-FdRM, a. [L. cochlea 7 'e, a spoon, 
and /oivwa, form.] {Bot.) Spoon-shaped. G 7 ‘ay, 

c6j0IPL^;-A-RY, a, [L. cochlea^ a snail, a screw.] 
Having the form of a snail’s shell or of a screw. 
“ Cochlea 7 y turnings,” Browne. 

COjCH'Lfi-ATE, a, [L. cochleatuSf screw- 
formed ; spiral ; cochlea, a screw.] 

1. Formed like a screw ; spiral; cochle- 
ated. 

2. {Bot^ Eesembling a snail-shell; coiled 

like a snail-sheU. Gray. 

COj0H'L^]-AT-?D, a. Having the form of a 
screw ; shaped like a screw. Woodward. 

COjCII'LBl-OtJs (k8fc'le-iis), a. Of a spiral form ; 
cochleated ; cochleate. Deydiam. 

COjGH'LITE, n* [Gr. KbxXias, a snail, and Xidoe, 
a stone.] (PaZ!) A fossil shell having a mouth 
like that of a snail. Clai'ke. 

COCK (kbk), n, ( Oimith.) 1. [A. S. coco ; Fr. coq.'] 
The male of gallinaceous or domestic fowls, and 
of certain other birds ; — especially used for the 
common dunghill cock. 

2. A vane in the shape of a cock ; a weather- 
cock. 


Ar ! K-"]' ^ 

A_ ;r ‘ V.. i* ^.1 -..vi.!’. Ilndibras. 

13- r i^It. cocca ; Fr. coquet.] A small boat ; ab 
. cockboat. Cocks . . . and fisher-boats.” Ca 7 eic. 

Y'’" h-.rk 

, I' ■ ’ ^ ."•> - • ■ ' I - '/ . ii,i( 7 

I Airnitst too snij.!! for ’ Shale. 

! Cock on tJiehoupy or cucL-a-ho&p, [Old Fr. hupi, crest- 
' ed, pioiid. Cotgiacc. Fr. huppe^ a tuft or crest on the 
I head of birds.] Trmniphani , exulting. 

And, -Jkattd tht troop, 

I "V\ itii ' ictory w j* Iludibi as. 

Cock and bull, tedious, unmeaning stones ; mere 
babble, — A storj’ of a cock and bulU^ Coicper. 

COCK, V. a. [t. COCKED ; pp. cocking, cocked.] 

1. To set erect, as a cock holds his head. 

Our Lightfoot barks, and cocks his ears. Gatj. 

2. To set the hat upon the head jantily, or 
with an air of pertness. 

An alert young fellow cocked his hat upon a friend of hif 
who entered. Addii,on, 

3. To mould the form of the hat. Johnson. 

4. To fix the cock of a gun ready for dis- 
charge, “ Holding their pistols cocked^^* Dryden. 

5. To raise hay in heaps. 

Or summer shade under the cocked hay. Spenser. 

COCK, V. 71. 1. To strut ; to hold up the head. 
“ Every one cocks and struts upon it.” Addison. 

2. To train or use fighting cocks. B. Jonson. 

COCK-ADE', n. ho 7 ca 7 'de,~^lt.coccarda ; Sp. 

micar'da ; Fr. ooea7'de^ A knot of ribbon worn 
in the hat as a badge. It was so used upon the 
hroad-flappod hat of the military in the 17th 
century. Notes 4 Queues. 

c6cK-AD'?D, a. 'Wearing a cockade. 

XV ell-fdsluoucd figui e and cod aded brow, Ybunff. 

f COCK'AL, «. A n^Tvod with sheep’s bones 
instead* of dice , - - 1 -i .1 " -b'uf . Ki7ider. 

C6CK-A-T66', 71. [Fi. caqueteur, a prattler.] 
{Ornith.) A parrot of the family CacatuUice, 
bearing an erectile tuft upon the head. Baird. 
COCK'a-t66n, 71, The cockatoo. Scott, 

c6CK'A-TRIce [kok Vtils, W, J. F, Sm , ; k6k'?i. 
trls, E, K, C'.J, n, [Fr. cocatrix.^ A serpent 
fabled to rise from a cock’s egg, described with 
wings, legs, and a crest like %at of a cock ; a 
name of the basilisk. It was thought so ven- 
omous as to be able to kill wdth its look* 

And kill with looks, as cockatrices do. Spenser, 

M' r' ^ I'l • I'm .1 

I ■ s.: . L* iw . ■ ' 1 . 1 d'l* Dryden, 

COCIC'BILL, a. {Naut.') 1. To place the yards 
at an angle with the deck, Dana, 

2. To suspend an anchor to the cathead by 
the ring only, Dana. 

COCK'BOAT, 71 . [See Cock, n. ISTo. 13.] {Naut.) 
A small boat belonging to a ship- Baco 7 i. 

COCK'-BRAINED (kbk'brand), a. Giddy ; rash. 
‘‘ Such a coek-bramed solicitor.” Milton. 

c5ck'-BR0TH, w. Broth made by boiling a cock. 

c5ck'CHAf-5R, 71. (Ent.) A coleopterous in- 
sect; tree-beetle; May-bug; dor-bug. Harris, 

COCK'— CRO W, n. The crow of a cock, Coleridge. 


Yon entaraots andhurilcanocs, spout 

Till you ha\ti drenched our steeples, drowned the cod s. 

Shak. 

3. A strutting chief or leader. 

Sir Andrew is the cock of the club. Addison. 

But at cufi^ 1 was always the cock of the school. Sivift, 

4. An instrument or spout for drawing off 
a liquid from a cask or vessel. ^ P, Cyo, 

5. The form of a hat; — in allusion to the 
comb of a cock. 

You may see many a smart rhetorician turning his hat in 
hU hands, mouldinglt into several diifbrent cocks. Addison. 

0. A small conical heap of hay. 

(Spread the hay again? and if you find it dry, make it up 
Into cock's. Mortaner. 

7. Cock-crowing. 

"We were carousing till the second cocJL. Shah. 

8 . The piece which covers the balance of a 

watch. Bailey. 

9. The style or gnomon of a dial. Chamhens, 

10 . The needle or index of a balance.JbAnso». 

11. [It. cocca.] Notch of an arrow. Skinner. 

12. The part of the lock of a that holds 
the two pieces of iron between which the flint is 
fixed. 


COCK'-CROW-ING, 71. The time at which cocks 
crow ; the darni. Mark xiii. 35. 

f C5CK'JPR, V. a. [W. cocru, to fondle, Webster. 
DvX.kokeriUen,to celebrate festivities, Jwmwj.] 
To fondle ; to indulge. Shah, 

B-cr* a T'l'd 

< <1. - I ' ■ J 'Ml Susxft, 

c6CK'J@R, 71. 1. A cock-fighter. Johnson, 

2. A kind of xustic high shoe, or half-boot. 
“ His patched cockers.” Hall, 

CoOK'i^R-fiL, 71. A young cock. Shah. 

t CQCK'^lR-iNG, n. Indulgence* 

Most cliUdren’s constitutions are spoiled by eockertng and 
tenderness. Zocke. 

t COCK'JPT, a. Brisk ; port. Sherwood. 

C6oK' 5T, w. 1. Late.) A seal belonging 

to the custom-house: — an instrument sealed 
and delivered by oflicers of the customs as a 
warrant that merchandise is entered : ■ — an office 
in the custom-house where goods to be exported 
are entered. Bur'rilL 

2. [Fr. coquet.] A cockboat. Shertcood, 
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COCKET-BREAD 

COUK' 5T-BRE AD, n. The finest sort of w beaten 
bread. 

COCK'JpY, 71 . A common sewer. Britton, 

COCK'-EYE (kok'i), n, A squinting eye. Forhj. 

CUCK'-rEIATn-5R, 71. {Archery.) The feather 
which stood on the arrow, when it was rightly 
placed upon the string, perpendicularly above 
the notch. Aschani. 

COCK^ — FIGHT (-ftt), } ^ battle or match be- 

COCK'-FIGHT-lIfG, f tween game-cochs.^flcow. 

C6CK'~PiGfIT-5R, n. One who pits game-cocks. 

C0GK'-H5RSE, 71 . A tall kind of horse. Crabb. 

COCK'-HORSE, a. Proudly elevated, as on horse- 
back ; triumphant ; exulting. [Low.] 

Alma, they strenuously maintain. 

Sits cock-nurse on her throne the brain. Prior. 

COCK'ING, 71. Cockfighting. “ The holds 

at Derby.” Beau. §• Ft. 

COCK'— lAiRD, n. A person who owns a small 
landed property, and cultivates it himself ; a 
yeoman. [Scotland.] Ogilvie. 

COC'KLE (kok'kl), n. [Gr. L. cochlea', 

Fr. coqiiille.) 

1. {Conch.) A bivalve and corrugated shell- 
fish ; the Cardium of Linnmus. iVoodtca^'d. 

2. The fireplace of an air-stove. Francis. 

3. {Min.) A laminated, dark-colored mineral 
substance ; a local name of schorl. Buchanan. 

c5c'KLE, n. [A. S. cocceL] {Bot.) A weed that 
grows in fields, among different kinds of grain ; 
Agrostemma giihago. Loudon, 

Let thistles grow iuatead of wheat, and cockle instead ot 
barley. Job xxxi, 40 . 

COC'KLE (kSk'kl), v. a. [t. COCKLED ; pp, coc- 
kling, COCKLED.] To contract into wi inkles 
like the shell of a cockle ; to corrugate ; to 
WTinkle, “ The camblet’s cockled grain.” Gay. 

odcTCLE, V. n. To be wreathed, culled, or ruffled. 

It made such a short, cockling sea, as If it had been in a 
place where two tides met. Hanijner. 

C5C'KLE-BijR,ti. A weed of the genus Xa7ithium. 

Gray. 

c6c 1^LBD (k»k'kld),«. Enclosed in a shell. Shah. 

OdO'KLE-OAST, 7i. That part of a hop-kiln or 
oast where the fire is made. Bra^ide. 

COC'KLER, n. One who takes and sells cockles. 
[North of England.] Gray. 

COC'KLE-SHJBLL, n. The shell of a cockle. 

CuC'KLE-StAir^, n. pi. Winding or spiral 
.stair.s. [ii.] ChaTmers, 

COG'KLE-STOVE, n. A stove in which the firc- 
chamber, or cockle, is surrounded by an air- 
chamber. Ogilvie^ 

CdCK'LlNC, ». 05. Curling; ruffled. “ Stiange 
rippling and codding seas.” Dampier. 

C5CK'LING, n. Act of one who cockles : — any 
thing curled, twisted, or entangled. F7'a^icis. 

C0CK'-L0B-ST^:R, n. The male lobster. Penna7it. 

OOCK^l 6FT, The top loft; the garret. “The 
garret, or cockloft, as we call it.” Giegory. 

C^iCK'— MAS-TJglR (12), n. One who breeds game- 
cocks. L* Estrange. 

c5ck'-MATCH, w. a cock-fight. Addison, 

c5ck'NEJY, n. [Old Fr. cogueU^ier, to dandle, to 
pamper. Cotgrave. — The original meaning of 
cockney is a child too tenderly nurtured, one 
kept in the house, and not hardened by out-of- 
door life. Wedgwood. — ' From the P. Cyc., — 
“ Borrowed originally from the kitchen (L. co- 
quina, kitchen). A cook, in the base Latinity, 
was called coquinator and coqumarim, from 
either of which cokenay, as Chaucer uses it in 
the * Ecve's Tale,* might be derived ** ; — 

And whi'n this jape is toM anotber day 
^ I shall be holden a daffij ox a cokiinau. 

See CocAONE,] 

1. A native or citizen of London, in con- 
tempt. Camden. 

The cochneg. tmvellinit into the country, is suiprised at 
many common praetices of rural afSUrs. ^*am, 

2. An effeminate or mean person. 

I am aiVaid <his tixoat IttbW . . . will prove a Sliuk. 
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CuCK'h'FA', a. Relating to, or like, cockneys. 

COCK'NJPV, r. a. To pamper; to cockneyfy. 

The A\ise lustice of the Almighty meant not to corlnev us 
up with mere dainties. llalU 

CoCK'JVJEY-FY, r. a. To form with the manners 
01 character of a cockney. Eg. Bev. 

CoCK'N^lY-isiI, a. Relating to, or like, cock- 
neys *, cockney. Qu. Rev. 

c6ck'NBY-I§M, 71. An idiom, manner, or char- 
acter of the cockneys. Qu. Rev. 

Avoid provinculiams, if possible; but avoid cocknei/isnis 
by all means. i*- Gwinne. 

OOCK'N^]Y-LiKE, a. Resembling, or like, a 
cockney. Burton. 

COCK'-PAD-DLE, n. {leh.) The lump-fish or 
lump-sucker ; Cydopterus lumpus. Yarrell. 

COGK'-PIGEON (-pid'jun), n. The male pigeon, 

CdCK'PtT, n. 1. A place where game-cocks fight. 

2. A room in Westminster, where the King 
of England’s pi ivy council hold their sittings ; 

. — so called from its being the site of what was 
formerly the cockpit belonging to the palace at 
Whitehall. Brande. 

3. {Xaiit.) The after part of the orlop or 
lovver deck of a ship of the line. In a time of 
action it is appropi iated to the wounded. Dana. 

Fore cotkpit. a place leading to the magazine pas- 
sage, and the store-room of the boatswain, gunner, 
and carpenter. ' Maunder. 

COCK'ROACH, n. {E7it.) A voracious and dis- 
gusting insect ; Blattaorierdalis. Harris. 

COOK’S'.-COMB, 71. 1. The comb of a cock. 

2. A plant ; a species of Celosia ; Celosia 
cristata. — See Coxcomb. P. Cyc. 

COOK’S'HEAD, 71. A plant; sainfoin. Miller. 

fCOCK'SHftT, 71. 1. The close of the day, when 
fowls roost. Shak. 

2. A net to catch woodcocks. Hallmell. 

COCK'-SPAR-rOw, n. The male of the sparrow. 

OOCK'SPUR, 7%. 1. A sharp spur on the legs of 
gallinaceous birds. Craig. 

2. {Bot.^ A species of hawthorn ; Cratesgus 

Cnts-galU. Gray. 

3. {Co7ich.) A small shell-fish. 

CdiCK'sORE (kSk'shtSr), a. [Derived from the 
cock of a gun, as being much more sure of its 
aim with a lock than when fired with a match. 
Holloxoay.'] Quite certain. [Tulgar.] Skelto7i. 

I thought myself coclsm'c of bis horse, which he readily 
’soar' " — 


promlsou me. ' 


Pope. 


COCK'SWAIN (kSk'svvan or kSk'sn) [kSk'sn, S. 
W. P. E. K. ; kSk'awan or kSk^sn, Ja. 87?t.] , n. 
{Naut.) The officer who has the charge of a 
boat and a boat*s crew ; — • contracted into coxen. 
— See Cock, No. 13. Falconer, 

COCK'— WA-T^;R, n. {Mining.) A stream of 
water brought into a trough to wash away sand 
from ores. Buchanan. 

C6ck'WEED, 71. {Bot.) A plant of the genus 
Lepidium ; dittander or pepperwort. Jon7iso}i. 

COCK' Y, 71. A vulgar term of endearment. Clav'he. 

CO'COA (kS'ka), 71. (Bot.) 1. [Sp. coco.] A spe- 
cies of palm-tieo which produces the cocoa-nut ; 
the Cocos 7mcifera of the East and West In- 
dies. Loudon. 

Give me to drain the coeotCs milky bowl. Thomson. 

2. [Sp. cacao.] The .smooth-leaved chocolate- 

nut tree; Theohronia cacao. The seeds, usually 
20 to 30 in number, lie in the roso-colorcd, 
spongy substance of the fruit, which resembles 
a cucumber, being about 5 inches long, and 34 
inches thick. ^ Fre. 

3. A decoction or beverage, made of the 
parched and ground seeds of the chocolate-nut 
tree ; —-formerly written also cacao. 

jSSSr The name eocoa seems to be a contraction of 
the Portugu^Q macoco or macaco, a monkey, and to 
have been uiven, firom the resemblance between the 
end of the shell, where the three black scars arc, and 
the face of a monkey. P. Qyc. 

C0'COA-Nt)T, n. A large nut; the fruit of the 
cocoa-nut tree, or Cocos 7iucifera, a species of 
palm-tree. P. Cijc. 
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CODFISH 

CO'COA-PLUM, 71. The African plant Chryso^ 
haldxiiis Icaco, the fruit of which is of about the 
size and quality of the damson plum. Craig. 

CP-c66n', 71. An oblong ball, or covering of silk, 
fabneated bv the silk-worm; the egg-shaped 
case of the chrysalis. P. Cyc. 

N £>■■ I < the worm, about four 

f - ■ !■ ■ » . )U' ■ ’ silk from tliree to four 

II I ‘ : I Ftancis. 

CO-c66N'JgR-Y, 71. An apartment in which silk- 
worms are kept while forming cocoons, C/'aig, 

COC'TI-BLE, a. [L. coquo, coctus, to bake.] That 
may be baked or boiled. Blount. 

COC'TILE (kbk'tjl), a. [L. coctilis, baked.] Made 
by baking, as a brick. Johnso7i, 

COC'TION (kbk'shim), n. [L. coctio, digestion, 
coquo, to cook ; Fr. coctioxi,] (Med.) 

1. The process by which aliment is reduced 
to chyle. Dunglison. 

2. The change which the humoral patholo- 
gists believed morbific matter to undergo before 
elimination. Dimgliso7i. 

COD, n. [A. S, codd, a bag or sack.] 

1. A case oi husk containing seeds ; a pod. 

They let peas lie in small heaps till they find the cod dry. 

Jlot titnor. 

2. The bag which holds the testicles ; the 
sciotum. Dimglison. 

3. A cushion ; a pillow. [Local.] Brockett. 

4. (Ich.) A “ 

common sea- 
fish, of the ge- 
nus Gadus', the 
codfish. 

Cod Itoer oil, 
an oil obtained from the liver of the cod, used as 
a remedy ior consumption, rheumatism, scrofula, 
&c. 

OO'DJs, 71. fit., tail, train.] {Mus.) The passage 
at the end of a movement, which follows a 
lengthened, perfect cadence. Br'ande. 

COD'D^ID, a. Enclosed in a cod. ** All codded 
grain.” [r.] Moidimer. 

fcOD'D^lR, w. A gatherer of pease. Scott. 

fCOD'DlNG, a. Relating to a pillow or bed; 
wanton. “ That coddmg spirit.’* Shak. 

cOd'DLE (kbd'dl), V. a. [Fr. chaudcaxi, a warm 
drink for the sick ; chaud, warm. — See Cat - 

DLE.] [L CODDLED CODDLING, CODDLED.] 

1. To boil slightly ; to parboil. 

It rthe Ruava fruit] hakes ns well as a pear, and it may ho 
toddled, and it makes goiid pies. Dompuo . 

2. [OldiEr. cadele7\] To make much of. Todd. 
t COD'DY, a. Having cods ; husky. Shericood. 
CoD'DY-MOD'DY, n. A species of gull. Booth. 

CODE, 71. [L. codex, the trunk of a tiec, a book , 

It. codice ; Sp. codiqo ; Fr. eo£?e. — See Codkx.] 
A compilation of laws by authority ; a collec- 
tion of laws digested and reduced into an order- 
ly arrangement ; — first applied to the digests 
of Roman laws, known as the Theodosian and 
Justinian codes. 

Tho now code of Justinian was honored with his nnmo, 
and coafirmud by his royal HiRUUture. (Jihhoii. 

A code may he eitlior a mere* compilation of ovistiiifl; 1 hw*i, 
<thouKh this 18 moic propcily a dmcHt,) or a new sybtom of 
laws founded on fuiuhniieiitaji principles. I‘, i '(/t , 

Civil code, a sys’tem of tho owtablished lawe of a 
state. — Criminal code, a system of crimuial laws. 

lorter, 
\t07ie. 


C0-D51-FEND'AOT, 71. {Law.) A joint suppo 
or defendant*. ‘ Blackai 


CQ-DE'INE, or CO-DE'IA, n. 
poppy-head.] ((f 


_ .. [Gr. Meta, Mv, a 

^ ^ An alkaline substcinec 

obtained from opium. Brande, 


CO'DKT ‘ tM, 71. [It., dim. of coda, a {Mus.) 
*A short passage connecting one action with 
another, and not composing part of a regular 
section. Brande. 

CO' BEX, n. ; pi. o6z>'l-cktf* [L., the trunk of a 
tree, and a wok ; — books having been origi- 
nally made of the bark of trees or of boards eiit 
thin.1 A manuscript ; a manuscfript volume ; 
a tablet ; a book ; a code. Bra7idc. 

cdD'FlSH, w. (JcA.) A common sea-fish, of the 
genus Gadm. See Cod. Vmi Der Mtmcih 


A, ya, i, 0, .% t, lorn; fi, I, 0. tJ, t, short; A, B, i, Q, y, y, oiscure; pAbe, fab, pAST, pAIA; HJtiB, Hi^R; 
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C5d'— F iSII-^R, ??. A person employed in the cod- 
fishery : — a vessel so employed. “ Cnibb, 

COD'—FISH-^R-Y, n. The business of taking and 
curing cod. * QiuJtev. 

[Sp. coger^ to gather, Minfshcu: — 
cof/, oi bag, i. e. one who labors to fill his bag 
or purse, Richardson: — cadger^ a huckster, 
Xares : — a corruption of cottager, 

1. A miser ; — used contemptuously. Todd. 

2. An eccentric or queer old man. IVrighf. 

CoD'r-CAL, a. Relating to a codex or to a code, 
[n.] London Athemeum. 

COD'f-CIL, w. codicilU, small tablets for 

writing. — See Codex.] An addition, or supple- 
ment to a will, Blackstone. 

C6d- 1-CIL'LA-RY, a. Of the nature of a codicil ; 
contained in a codicil. Phillimore, 

COp-I-Fl-CA'TION, «, The act of codifying, or 
digesting into a system. L Bentham. 

COD'l-Fi-i^R, n. One wno codifies. Qu* Rev. 

c6d'1-FY, V. a. [Eng. code, and L. facio, to 
make.] [i. codified ; pp. codifying, codi- 
fied.] To digest into a regular system or code, 
as laws ; to systematize. J. Bentham. 

Cg-DILLE' (ko-dllO, n. [Fr. codille.'\ A term at 
ombre, when the game is won. Rope. 

COD'LE (fcod'dl), v. a. 1. To parboil. Beau. FI. 

2. To fondle. — See Coddle. 

COD'LJN, n. A cooking apple. — See Codling. 

C6d —LINE, n. A line for catching cod. Weale. 

COD'LING, n. 1. [A. S. cod-appel, a qiiincc-pear. 

< — See Coddle.] An apple not quite ripe, or 
that requires to be boiled or coddled before it is 
eaten ; a cooking apple. 

2. [T)im. of cod.'\ A small cod. 

COd'—PIEOE, n. [See Cod.] A small bag. Shah. 

COE, n. {Mining.') A little lodgement made by 
miners under ground as they work lower and 
lower. Crabb. 

CO-fiF'Ff-CA-CY, n. Joint efficacy. Browne, 

CO-]g;P-Fl''OIj5N-CY (k5-9f-flsh'en-fi9), n. Joint- 
efficiency ; cooperation. Glamille, 

CO-j;P-F]f"CI?NT (ko-ef-fish'ent), n. [L. con, \ 
with, and ejficio, efficicns, to effect.] 

1. That which cooperates with something else 

in producing any efiect. JoJmson. 

2. {Algebra.) A number prefixed to a quan- 
tity, denoting how many times it is to be taken ; I 
a factor. 

its most general sense, it is nearly synony- 
mous with factor, and may be either positive or nega- 
tive, entire or fractional, real or imaginary. Da. ^ P. 

C6-]glP-PP'CIFjNT-LY, ad. In a joint manner. 

COE'h5RN, n. {Mil.) A small kind of mortar ; — 
so named from the inventor, Stocgueler. 

CO-fiL'D?:R, n. An elder of the same rank with 
another elder, Trapp. 

CCE'L1-Ac (ss'le-aic), a, [Gr. KotltaKis ; Kot?.ta, the 
belly.] Relating to the lower belly, to the in- 
testinal canal, or to an artery which issues 
from the aorta. Dunglison. 

The caliae jinx, or caliae passion, is a painful species 
of diarrhoea. 

C(EM'jp-T:ER-Y, n. See CEMETERY. Johnson, 

CO-feMP'TlON, n, [L. coemptio ; coemo, to buy 
up.] The act of buying up the whole quantity. 

Monopolies and coemptions of wares for resale are great 
means to enrich. Paeon. 

CO-)61N-J0i^', V, n. To enjoy together. Howell. 

CCEN'Q-BITE, n. See Cenobite. Craig. 

CCEN'O-BY, n. See Cenoby. Todd, 

CO-E'aUAL, Of. Jointly equal j of the same rank 
or dignity with another. 

HeUl make his cap coe^aZ with the crown. Shdk, 

CO-E'ClUAL, n. One who is equal to another. 

1*0 pity his coequal be content. Sterling. 

CO-B'dlJAL-LY, ad. With joint equality. 


CO-?-Q,U.AL'|-TY (ko-c-kwSFe-te), n. The state 
of being coequal. " Booker, \ 

CO-ERCE' ^ko-era'), r,a, [L. coerceo, to confine, * 
to restrain; con, with, and arceo, to shut up.] I 
[l, COLUCED; pp. COLliCING, COERCED.] To I 
keep in order by force ; to compel to compH- ' 
ance ; to restrain ; to constrain ; to force. | 

Punishments are manifold that they may coerce this prof- | 
ligate sort. At/hjTc. j 

Syn. — A person is coerced or compelled by force to , 
do soinetiung against his will, and he is restrained fioni > 
doing an. action. A prisoner is coerced, compelled, or ' 
forced to labor in a penitentiary, and he is restrained i 
from escaping. A man is constrained to act, and re- | 
stratned from acting ; he is coerced by others, and he ‘ 
restrains himself, and his feelings or emotions are re- 
strain ed, — See Re st rain. 

CO-ER'CT-BLE, a. That may he coerced, forced, 
compelled, or restrained. * Johnson. 

CO-ER'CION (ko-er'shun),72. [L. coemo, coercitio ; 
Sp. coercion ; Fr. coertion^ The act of coer- 
cing; penal restraint ; constiaint; compulsion. 

Go\ emment has coercion and animadvorsion upon such 
as neglect their duty. South. 

T’l 111 ''.' B V. ’ rnd barbarous 

* ■ ■ - > \ • i I ! L/ were hunted 

out like wild beasts. JT. Irtxng. 

Syn.— 'See Compulsion. 

t CO-fiR'Cl-TlVE, a. [Pr. eoercUif.1 Coercive ; 
restraining; chocking. Bp, Taylor. 

CO-£r'C1VE, a. Able to compel to compliance; 
imposing restraint ; checking. Booker. 

■Without coercive power, all government is but toothle^is 
and precarious. South. 

CO-ER'ClVE-LY, ad. By means of coercion. 

The power of goremment can with no appearance of rea- 
son go i urther coei cively. Pw he. 

CO-lg-REC'TANT, ^ gj, {Her.) Noting things set 

CO-^-RECT'jpD, 5 up together or erected side 
by side. Ogilvie. 

CO-JpS-SEN'TIAL, a, [L.cow, with, and essmtia, 
essence.] Being of the same essence. 

C0 -^;S-s£N-TI-Al' 1-TY (k5-es-sen-sh§-&re-t§), n. 
Participation of the same essence. Burgess. 


C0-5X-IST'®NCE rkS-ejr-zTs’tens), ?i. [It. coex* 
ist^iiza ; Sp. eoe.cisMicta ; Fr. coexistence.) Ex- 
istence at the same time ivith another. 

y.. ,, *1 „ amy separate existence 

i * . t . ‘ ' therein. Grew. 

C6-5:x-XST'^XT, a. rsp. coexistentei Fr. cocar- 
Existing at the same time. 

■v ^ s , ’ , 1- atinn as is rneyLtent with the mo- 

t ' ■ : ■ _-i : the uniAer^e. Locke. 

CO-JS-Y-iST'lNG, p. a. Existing at the same time. 

CO-5X-PAND', X. a. To expand together or 
equally. Jodrell. 

CO-Jg:X-TEXD', x. a. [L. eon, with, and extendo, 
to extend.] [L coextended ; pp, coextend- 
ing, coextended.] To extend to the same 
space, duration, or degree ^vith another. 

Ev cry motion is in some sort coejctcnthrl with the body 
mov eel. (?> ew. 

Has your English lanpiiacre one single word that is cocar- 
tended through all these signihcations Pentley, 

C6-^:X-T£N'SIpN (ko-ek-sten'shiin), n. Joint or 
equal extension. ’ Hale. 

CO-^IX-TEN'SIVE, a. Ha^g jointly the same 
extent. ' Bp. IVinchrstcr. 

CO-?X-T£n'S{VE-LY, ad. In a coextensive 
manner. 

CC-^iX-TfiN'SJVE-NESS, n. Equal extension. 

COFF, «. The offal of pilchards. [Eng.] Loudon. 

COF'F^E, n. [At. gahouek, the liquor of coffee, 
Loudon ; Pers. cahtca ; Turk, cahvey.— It caffe ; 
Sp. Fr. cq/e.— But. koffy ; Sw. <Sf Ban. kaffee^ 

1. The berries of the coffee-tree, or Coffea, of 

which there are two species, arabica, and 
Coffea occidentahs. Loudon. 

2. A decoction or drink prepared from the 
parched berries of the coffee-tree. 

,vr *“• roT-r. mdr r^a bo^'^v 

o i’ « I ' > I > 'k ('Ll i‘..i . .1 il ( 1 1 in and 

!• 1*1 • '' 'lu ft . /jV("i 

Medical men arc widely at issue os to the merits of cojee. 
AH, however, are agreed that it stimulates the brain, and 
banishes somnolency. i>r. Doran. 

COP'F^IE-BEAN, n. Same as Coffee-berry. 


CO-jps-SfiN'TIAL-LY, ad. In a coessential man- 
ner. 

cO-jeS-TAB'LJSH-M^NT, Joint establishment. 
“A coestablishment of the teachers.^B^^. Watson. 

0O-5S-TATE', n, A union of estates. Smollett. 

CO-^l-TA'N^l-AN, n, [L. con, with, and eetas, age.] 
One of the same age with another, [it.] Aubrey. 

CO-lf4-TAN^;-OtJs, a. [L. cocetancus.) Of the 
same age with another ; coeval. Bentley. 

CO-^l-TA'NJl-OtJS-LY, ad. From the same age 
or beginning, ClarKe, 

OO-5-TER'NAL, a. [L. cocstemus ; con, with, and 
cBtemus, eternal; It. ^ Sp, coetemo', Fr. coe- 
iemel.) Equally eternal %vith another. 

Or of the eternal, cocUmal beam 

May 1 express thee unblamed? Milton. 

C0-^;-T£R'NAL-LY, ad. With equal eternity. 
“ His coeiernally begotten Son.” Hooker, 

c6-^-T]^R'N1-TY, n. [It. coeteniUb . ; Sp. coeter^ 
nidad ; Fr. coeternite^ Joint Qtaioitj. Hammond, 

CO-E'VAL, a, [L. cocevus ; con, with, and cevum, 
age.] * Of the same length of existence ; of the 
same age ; coctaneons. 

This religion cannot pretend to be covoal with man. Hale. 

CO-B'VAL, n. One contemporary with another 
and ot the same age. 

Even Tully himself was taunted at by his coevah. Hakewdl. 

Syn . Coeval is one of the same age ; contempo- 
rary, one living at the same time. Jacob and Esau 
were coevals^ Addison, Pope, and Swift were contem- 
poraries, 

CO-BW0y% a. [L. cotsvm.) Of the same age ; 
coeval. * [R.] South. 

C5-53^-BC'y-TQR, n. A joint executor. Craig. 

A joint executrix. Craig. 

C5-]^::^-IsT' (k5-9g-zlst0> ,t?. «. \L. con, with, and 
existo, to exist ; It. coesistere ; Sp. coetBstir ; Fr. 
coexister.) [t. coexisted ; pp. coexisting, co- 
existed.] To exist together or at the same time. 

In the human breast 

Two master passions cannot coemst, CampheU. 


c5P'PjpE-BiSR-RY, n. Fruit of the coffee-tree. 

COP'PyE— Ct^P, n. A cup for drinking coffee. 

c5f'FBE— HO’ fi'SE, n. A house of entertainment 
where coffee is sold : — sometimes used to de- 
note a hotel or tavern. 

This year (1650), Jacob, a Jew, opened a coffeer-house at the 
Angel, and there some, who dei’ght(»d ir nn^eby, drank 

Lije oj A.itiionw Hood, 

c6f'FBE— mAn, n. One who deals in coffee, or 
t^ho keeps a coftee-house. Addison, 

COF'F^IE— MILL, n. A mill for grinding coffee. 

COF'F^E-priT, n. A pot in which coffee is boiled, 
or in which it is seived at table. Dr, Warton. 

COF'FBE— ROAST'BR, n. An iron utensil for 
roasting coffee over the fire. Buchanan, 

COP'FBE— r66m, n, A public apartment in a 
hotel tvheie guests are supplied with coffee or 
other refreshments. Ogilvie. 

C6p'FJg;E— TREE, n, {Bot.) The tree or shrub 
that produces coffee ; Coffea. P. Cyc. 

CCF'FER [kSf fer, W. P. J. E. F. Ja. Sm. R. ; W- 
fijr, S.; koffer or ks'fer, iT.], n. [A. S. cof, a 
repository.— Fr, coffre, a chest.] 

1. A chest ; — generally for keeping money. 

Tlio lining of his cofTers shall make coats 

To deck our soldiers for these Irish wars. BiaTz. 

2. Treasure. ** Without any burden to the 

queen’s coffers.^' Bacon. 

3. {Min.) A trough in which tin ore is bro- 
ken to pieces. Maunder. 

4. {Arch.) A sunk panel in vaults and domes : 

— a square hollow between the modillions of a 
cornice. Chambers, 

6. {Fort.) A hollow trench or lodgement in a 
dry ditch. Chambers. 

6, {Inland Navigation.) A sort of lock for 
receiving a barge. 

“ I have in this word followed the general pro- 
nunciation, which 1 see is confirmed by Dr. Kenrick, 
W. Johnston, Messrs. Perry, Scott, and Buchanan ; 
for as it stands m Mr. Slieridan with the o long, 
tliough not without respectable usage on its side, it Is 
a gross irregularity, which ought, if possible, to be 
reduced to rule.’* PValker. 
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COf'F^B., V. a. To treasure up. [r.] 

Ticasure, as a war might draw forth, so a peace succeeding 
might cojfer up. Bacon, 

COF'F^It— w. {A7'ch,') A case of piling, 
water-tight, fixed in the bed of a river, in order 
to lay the bottom, dry for a space large enough 
to build a pier on. Bmnde, 

COF^F^R-:^R, 71, 1. One who places treasure in 
chests, or coffers. 

Ye fortune's cofferers^ ye powers of wealth. Young. 

2. !Fomierly a principal officer in the King 
of I'-nguind’s. household next under the comp- 
troller. JVarton. 

COF^FJgSR— WORK (-wiirk), n. (Maso7tri/J) Rubble 
walls faced with freestone, or formed with cem- 
ent between two parallel rows of planks placed 
edgewise. Francis^ 

cSf'FIJST, n, [Gr. kSipivog ; L. cophimts, a basket ; 
A. S. cqfj a cave, a rejjository. — See Coffee..] 

1. A box, or chest, in which a dead body, or 

corpse, is interred. Shak, 

Be not dismayed at the approach of pain and sickness; let 
not the coffin and the shroud terrify you. Bp. Home, 

2. A mould of paste for a pie. 

Of the paste a coffin will I rear. SheJe, 

3. A paper case, in. form of a cone, used by 

grocers and printers. Jolmson. 

Coffin of a horse, the whole hoof of the foot above 
the coronet, including the coffin-hone, which is a small, 
spongy bone enclosed Jn the midst of the hoof. 

COF'FJN, V. a. p. COFFINED ; pp, COFFINING, 
COFFINED.] 

1. To enclose in a coffin, 

Wouldst thou have laughed had I come coffined home? Sfiak. 

2. To enclose ; to confine ; to immure. 

Devotion Is not coffined in a cell. J. Hall. 

cQf'FIN-LESS, a. Destitute of a coffin. Wilso^i. 

cCf'FJK-MAK'J^R, n. One who makes coffins. 

CCf'FLE, n. A band of captured negroes, or of 
negro slaves. — See Cauflb. 

From the slpve-ahip’s foul and loathsome hell. 

Aii'l '•op/e*'- woa’v cluiir. Whittici . 

CO— Pd^ND'jgR, n. A joint founder. Camden, 


c6g, V, a. [Of uncertain derivation. Fr. coque- 
liner, to fondle.— W. eoegio, to trick. — See 
Coax.] p. cogged ; pp, cogging, cogged.] 
1, To flatter ; to wheedle. 


1*11 monutehank their loves, 
Cop their hearts ft ora them. 


Shak. 


2. To obtrude by falsehood; to introduce sur- 
reptitiously. 

X have cogged in the word to serve ray turn. Stillingfieet. 

3. To fix cogs in a wffieel. Johnson, 

To cog a die, to cheat in playing dice by directing 

the fall of a die. 


COg, V, 71, To lie ; to wheedle, [e.] Tusser, 

Mrs. Ford, I cannot cog-, I cannot prate. Shak. 


COG'GLE, n. A little boat. — See Cog. 

c6g'GLE-STONE,». a cobble-stone. SMnner, 

CO^-l-TA-BiL'l-TY, 7i. Possibility of being the 
siibject’of thought. CorccDt'or*! . . . of whatso- 
ever hath any entity m « f./,-/ • '• 'y •” Cudwo7*th, 

CO§r'j-TA-BLE, a. That may be thought on ; that 
may he* the subject of thought. Johnson. 

f CO^'I-TA-BC’ND, a. [L. cogitdbimdus ; It. cogi- 
tahondo.'] Full of thought; thoughtful. Ash. 

Cd^'I-TATE (kSj'e-tat), v, n. [L cogito, cogita- 
tus ; It. cogitare ; Sp. cogitar.'l [f. cogitated ; 
pp. cogitating, cogitated.] To meditate ; to 
think , to reflect ; to consider. 

He that calleth a thing into his mind, whether by impres- 
sion or recordation, cagitateth and cousidercth. Bacon. 

c6^-I-TA'TIQN, n, [L. cogitatio ; It. cogito- 
zione.'\ Thought ; meditation. 

On sonic great charne emp^oved 

Uc seemed, or liAcd in Logitution deep Milton. 

C6§r'l-TA-T1VE, a, 1. Having the power of 
thought ; meditative ; thinking. “ Cogitative 
facul^’.** Bacon, 

2. Disposed to meditation ; considerate. 

The earl being by nature somewhat more cogdatvoe. Wotton, 

CO^-I-TA-TlV'l-TY, 71, The faculty of cogitat- 
ing ; power of thinking. Wollaston, 

C0GJY.4C (kdn-yafc'), [Fr.] A kind of French 
brandv ; — so called from a town of that name 
fi 0111 ivhicli the best brandy is shipped. P. Cyc. 

COG'NATE, a. [L. cognatus ; con, with, and 
nascor, to be born.] 1. Allied by blood ; akin 

by birth. Howell, 

2. Of the same origin ; partaking of the same 
nature ; as, ** Cognate languages.” 

Imbrute,’* I believe, is a word of Milton’s coinage. So was 
the cognate compound “imparadised” supposed to be, till 
Bentley brought an instance ftrom Sidney’s Aicadia. Wat ion. 

COG'NATE, n, (Scottish Law.') 1. A relation by 
the mother^s side or by females. Btm'iU. 

2. (Civil Law,) One related to another 
through the mother or through females : — a 
relation generally; one related to another by 
blood. Buri'iU, 

COg'NATE-NJESS, n. The state of being cognate, 
or related, Coleridge. 

COQ-kA*TI, n.pl. pD.] (Jjato.) Relations by 
*the mother*s side. Bio'rill, Crabb. 

CQG-NA'TIQN, n. [L. cognatio ; Fr. cog7iation,'] 

1. Descent from the same original. 

As by our cognation to the body of the ilrst Adam, we took 
in death, so by our union with the body of the second Adam, 
we shall have the inlieiitanco of life. Jljt. Tanlor. 

2. Participation of the same nature. 

, He inducoth us to ascribe edbets unto causes of no cogno- 
tion. Bioicne. 

3. (La70.) Relationship through females, as 
distinguished from aqnatio7i, or relationship 
through males ; — ^relationship gen orally 


OdG, n, [L. cogo, to force.— YY. eoegio, to trick.] 

1. A trick ; deceit. 

Letting it pass ibr an ordinary cog amongst them. TFdtsoii. 

2. The tooth of a wheel by which motion is 
communicated to another wheel. 

Ho cannot adapt the cogs of his wheels. Tuclcer. 

3. [Goth. Aoyyc ; Diit.Aoy.] Fairfax, 

Haniintreog, .m cxtia coff to prevent the unevenness 

of wear winch would be likely to ensue if the num- 
ber of tcoili in a cogped wheel wore exactly a multi- 
ple of tlie number of pallets which work in it, Francis. 

CO'^;g3N-OY, [See OoGENT.] Force ; strength ; 
power ; as, “ The cogency of an argument.” 

t CQ-^E'Nf-AL, a. Congenial. Warfon, 

CO'^l^NT, a. [L. cogo, cogens, to force.] Forci- 
ble ; powerful ; resistless. “ This most cogent 
proof of a Deity.*’ Bentley, 

Syn. — Cogent implies acting by force, and is used 
in a moral sense. Cogent reason, a cogent argument ; 
forabU reasoning ; poioerfui roasoner ; strong lan- 
guage j strong, convincing, or resistless argument. 

Cd^9^]6JNT-LY, ad. In a cogent manner ; forcibly. 

C6g'G 5JE (lc55g'|§r), n. A flatterer, [e.] Sherwood. 

CCg'G?R-Y, n. Trick; falsehood, [e.] Watson, 

cCg'GJNGjW. The act of wheedling ; cheating. **I 
do beseech you leave your cogging,** Beau. § FL 


COG-Nl^TIpN (kog-nish'un), 7i, [L. cognitio'. 

It. cognizione ; Sp. cognicion ; Fr. cognition^ 

1. Knowledge ; entire conviction. 

1 will not be rayself, nor have comition 

Of what I feel. Shak. 

2. pi. Things which may be known. 

Sir W, Hamilton. 
t COG'NI-TIVE, a. [L, cognosce, to know; Fr. 

cognitif,) Capable of knowing. South, 

[| COG'NJ-ZA-BLE (fc3g'n§-K9-bl or k8n'9-7.?i-bl), a, 
[Gr. ytyvibcKta, to know ; L. cogjiosco, to know ; 
Fr. con7iaissabl'e,1 

1. That may be perceived or knoivn ; cognos- 
cible ; as, “ A thing cognizable by the senses.” 

^ 2. (Law.) That may fall under judicial no- 
tice ; liable to be tried, examined, and judged. 

Enormities which are not cognizable in any other eourta 
of this realm. XWler, 

II c6g*NJ-ZA-BLY, ad. In a cognizable manner. 

II c6g*NI-ZANCB (k8g'ne-z&iis or k8n'$-zans) [k5n*- 
e-zkns, S. P. E. Ja. K. Sm.', klSg'^n^-z&ns, F, R. 
C . ; klSg'n 9 - 2 ^ns or W. XT, n. [It. 

cogfwscenza; Sp. conocencta*. Old Fr. cogni- 
zance ; Fr. connaissaftce.) 

1, f Recognition ; recollection. 

Who, soon as on that knight his eye did glance, 
Eftsoons of him had perftet cogn&ance. Siienser, 

2. Observation ; knowledge. 

The events in their civil historv were to be reprflr<V‘d «*» 
coming within the cogmzcaiec of their divine govtrnoi llrnl 


3. (La 2 D.) A judicial notice or knowledge: — 

jurisdiction of a court over a cause. — an ac- 
knowledgment of a fine, of taking a distress, 
&c. Burt'ill, 

4. (Her.) The family badge worn by the re- 

tainers of a noble house, or by soldiers in the 
field. FairhoU. 

.63=* “ I have in this word and its relatives given 
the forensic pioniinriarion, but cannot help observing 
that It i« so a dep.uniu from the most obvious 
rules of the l.ing!i.i; 4 i rli.ii ir is highly incumbent on 
the gentlemen of the law to lenouiico it, and leinstate 
the excluded g in its undoubted rights.’* Walker. 

II cOG'N{-ZANT, a. Having cognizance ; know- 
ing. [ii.] Qu, Rev. 

06 g'NEZE, v,a. To i>erceive ; to recognize. “ For 
cognizmg the beautiful in art.” R. Chambers, 

II COG-NI-ZEE' (kSg-ne-zS'or k5n-e-zeQ,n. (LaTJO.) 
One to whom a fine in lands, &c., is acknowl- 
edge^ ; — opposed to cognizor, Coioell. 

II C6g-NJ-Z6r' (kbg-nc-zbr' or kSn-e-zor'), n, 
(Lazo.) One who acknowledges a fine in lands 
or tenements to another. Coioell. 

COQ-J\rd'MJiSJ\r, n, [L.] The last of the three 
’names by which all Romans, at least those of 
good family, were desitmated ; the family name 
or surname. It scivcd to ii'aik the house (fa- 
milia) to which they belonged, as the prccnome 7 i 
and nomen served respectively to denote the in- 
dividual and the class (gens) to which his fam- 
ily belonged. Bi'ande, 

CpG-NOM'l-NAL, a, [L. cognomiTus.'] Belonging 
to the cognomen. The second [name] Pxlatus 
as a cogmminal addition.” Fearson, 

t COG-n6m7-NAL, n. A namesake. 

Nor the dog-fish at sea much more make out the dog of the 
land, than his cognominal or namesake in the heavens. Arotone. 

t CQG-NOM'J-NATE, v. a. [L- cognommo, cog- 
7iommatits.'\ To ^ve an additional name; to 
furnish with a surname. Cockeram. 

COG-NOM-I-NA'TION, 71. [L. cognommatio, a 

cognomen.] A title added to a name, in the 
manner of a surname. 

Pompey deserved the name Great; Alexander, of the same 
cognomiimtion, was generalissimo of Greece. Browne. 

CdG-NO-MlN'l-TY, w. The circumstance of hav- 
ing the same name, [r.] Gent. Mag, 

CQG-NOS’C^INCE, n. [L. cog7iosco, cognoscens, 
to know.] Knowledge. *‘<Df that near object 
have no cognoscence?* [e,] hfore, 

CdG-J^gS-CEJ^' TE, n. ; pi. clb&-NQS-cnNf ti, [It., 
from ’cog7ioscere, to know.] One who is well 
versed in any thing, particularly in the fine arts ; 
a connoisseur. SmaH. 

COG-NOS-aj-BlL'I-TY (Icog-nSs-sp-bil'e-t^), 7l, The 
quality of being cognoscible, [r,] Bari^ow, 

C0G-NUS'C{-BLE, a, 1. That may he known. 

In matteia raqnoi^*ilih», and framed for our diwiuisitiou, our 
industry must lie our oracle. Browne. 

2. That may fall under judicial notice. 

In the high commission, we meddled with no cause nol 
cognorcihle there. Ahp, Laud, 

CQG-NOS'Cl-TlVE (kog-nSs's^-tlv), a. Having 
the power of knowing, [it.] Bp, Barloio, 

COG-J^Q*VLT, n, [L., he has confessed.] (Law.) 
A confession whereby a defendant admits that 
the plaintiffs cause of action against him is 
just, and suffers judgment to be entered against 
him without trial. Braride, 

CO— GUAr'DJ-AN, n. A joint guardian. Clarlte, 

COGUE (kcg), n, A small wooden vessel; — a 
dram of spirituous liquor. [Local.] Maunder, 

COg'wArb, n. Coarse cloths w’orn in the north 
of England, Crabb. 

c6g'-WHBEL, n, A wheel furnished with cogs or 
teeth around its circumference. Older. 

CO-HAb'IT, V. n, [L. cohahito ; con, with, and 
habito, to dwell ; Sp. cohabitar ; Fr. cohabiter,] 

[t. COHABITED ; pp, COHABITING, COHABITED.] 

1. To dwell with another in the same place. 

The Philistlnce were worsted by the captivated ark; thiy 
wore not able to cokiMt with that holy tiling. South, 

2, To live together as husband and wife, 

Hv knew her not tf> be his own wife, and yet had a design 
to eohatnt with her as suuh. 
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CO-HAB'l-TANT, 71. A joint inhabitant. WooUoi^, 

CO-HAB-I-TA'TIOX, n, [L. cohabifatio ; Sp. co- 
hahitacion ; Fr. cohabitation^ The act, or the 
state, of cohabiting or of lining together. 

There shall be a colinoitation of the spirit with flesh. Jibre. 

Monsieur at one hundred and two yoais, died 

for lore of In', wite. who was. ninety-two at her death, alter 
seven t5 years’ coAaAimtioK Tatkt . 

CO-IiAB'I-TjpR, n, A cohabitant. “ Neighbors 
and cohahiters of the same region.*’ Hobbes. 

CO-H^IR* (ko-Ar'}, n. [L. coheeres.'] A joint heir. 
“ Coheirs in the inheritance.” Bp. Taylor. 

heiressesw''’ oir . *■ - 'li. ' . . 

C6-HER'ALD, 7^. A joint herald. Clarke. 

CQ-HERE^ V. n. [L. coheereo.l [e. cohered ; 
pp. COHERING, COHERED.] 

1. To Stick together ; to hold fast one to an- 
other ; to cleave ; to adhere. 

They [numbers] are like erains of sand, which will not 
coAei e in the order m which w c plpco tlio'ii. J*ne&t 2 ei/. 

2. To suit ; to fit ; to be fitted to. 

Had time cohej ed with place, or place with wishing. Shak. 

CQ-HE'R^XCB, ) ^2. [L. cohcei^entia ; Sp. coke- 

CO-HE'R^N-CY, 5 rencia ; Fr. coherence.’\ 1. The 
act, or the state, of cohering; union of parts 
which resists separation ; cohesion. 

T''» !■ 0 o':' ( p'. '% '1 ’ . explain, nor con be a cause 

of. o ‘ ' <•! ill ■ !■ * I, ■ air themselves. Locke. 

2. Consistent dependence ; logical connection. 

Coherence of discourse, and a direct tendency of all the 
parts oi it to the argument in hand, are most eminently to 
be found m him [St. Paul]. Locke. 

CO-IIE'R^NT, a. 1. Sticking together; inti- 
mately connected or united. 

Where all must fall, or not coTienent be, 

And all that rises rise m due degiee. Pope. 

2. Adapted; suitable; fit; congruous. 

That time and place, with this deceit so lawfhl, 

May pro\ e cohet ent. Shak. 

3. Consistent; logical. 

A coherent thinker is not to be made at once by a set of 
rules. Watts. 

CQ-HE-R|JN-TiF'IC, a, [L. cohmreo^ to stick to- j 
gethor, and facio, to make.] Causing cohe- 
rence. [r.] Coleridge, 

CQ-HE'R^NT-LY, ad. In a coherent manner. 

CO-HE-Sl-BIL^l-TY, n. The tendency to cohere ; 
cohesiveness. * Maunder, 

CQ-IIE'SJ-BIjE, a. Capable of cohesion. Smart, 

CQ-HE'SIQN (ko-hS'zhun, 93), n. [Fr. cohesion.'] 

1. The act, or the state, of cohering ; the force 
or attraction by which particles of homogeneous 
bodies are kept attached to each other ; cohe- 
rence. 

Soli'l'! H *bo degree of cohesion, which, 

l)C‘i '1- . ■ i.i I 1 . ' .1 I a solid. Arbnihnot. 

2. Connection ; affinity; dependence. “Ideas 

that have no natural cohesion^' Locke. 

^Magnetic cohenon, the power by which two mag- 
netic bodies adhere together. 

Syn. — See Adhesion. 

CQ-HE'SIVE, a. That has the power of sticking 
together ; tending to unite. “ At a certain dis- 
tance the cohesive force is destroyed.” P.Cyc. 

CQ-HE'SJVE-LY, ad. In a connected manner 

CO-HE'S1VE-n£ss, n. The quality of being co- 
hesive. Johnson, 


t CO-hIB'JT, V, a. [L. cohibeo,] To restrain. Bailey. 

t CO-HI-Bl"TIQN, n. [L. coMbitio,] The act of 
restraining; hinderance; restraint. Bagwell. 

CQ-HIb^JT-QR, n. One who restrains. E. Hall, 

cO'H9-BATB,v.<;f. ]J^x, cohober,] (Ohem.) To re- 
distil ; to pour the distilled liquor upon the re- 
maining matter, and distil it again, [r.] 

Jrbzdhnot. 

00-HQ-BA'TIQN, n, [Sp. cohohacion ; Fr. co- 
kobation,] IChem.) A re-distillation. Locke, 

CC'h5RT, n, [Or x^prost an enclosed place ; L. 
cohors, oohortis ; It. eoorte ; Sp. <Sr Fr. cohorte,] 

1. {Horn, Hist.) The tenth part of a legion, con- 
sisting of between 500 and 600 foot-soldiers.iZecA. 

2. A body of warriors ; a troop of soldiers. 


TY .T, , - *1. . _T * 

jgrXr* TJie term cohor-i^ or cars, the Gr. orijii- 

nally signified an enclosure for hhoep or poultry, and 
was afteru ard& used to dcsiunate the number of men 
which could stand within such enclosure. P, Cijl. 


T\< r I ' at Icr j+’i became Xeu-ton. 

2. Conciii'iciit : agreeing; concurring. 

WI.( cc art' ijare, vrhOi,e ductriiu* and wlir>»v life 

C" ' ".i Coirjyer, 

CO-lN'ct-DEXT, n. Coincidence. Harris 


t Co-HOR-TA'TIOX, 71, [L. eokoHatio.] Eneour- 
dgenicnt by words. Baih y. 

COIF, 7i. [Sp. Yt. coiffe,] Ahead-dress; 

a cap worn by sergeants at law, &c. Swi ft. 

COIF, V. a. To dress with a coif. 

And coif me, whei e I’m bald, with flowers. Ccoj/cr. 

CoIfed (koift),^ 7 . a. AVearing a coif. Ay’huthhot. 

COIF'fCre (koiffilr), 7^. [Fr.] A head-dress, 

I am pleased with the coijure now in flishion. Addinon. 

CoIgNE (kbin), n, [Gr. ytaiia, an angle ; L. cu- 
7ieuSi a wedge ; It. co77io ; Fr. coin.] 

1. A corner; a com; a quoin. — the corner- 
stone at the external angle of a house. Wright. 

See you yond’ coigne o’ the Capitol? yond’ comcT-stone? 

Jhak. 

2. A wedge used by printers. Johnson. 

I V. n. To live by extortion or oppres- 

COIX'Y, ) sion. [Ireland.] Brysket, 

Cc3il, V. a. [L. colligo ; It. cogliere ; Old Fr. 
coillir ; Fr. cueilli7\ to gather.] [f. coiled ; pp. 
coiling, coiled.] To gather into a circular 
heap, as a rope ; to ivind. “ Coiled up in a ca- 
ble.” Beau. 4^ FI. 

COIL, 71. 1. A rope wound into a ring or a circu- 
lar heap ; a convolution. 

2. t Tumult; noise; bustle; confusion. 

To see them about nothing keep such a coil. SucJAing. 

CoIX, n, 1. A corner ; a quoin ; a coigne. Johnson. 

2. A w’edge for raising a piece of ordnance, 
or for supporting a body on an inclined plane. 
— See Coigne, and Quoin. 


C0-1N'CT-di:XT-LV, ad. In a coincident man- 
ner ; concurrently. J'or. Qu. Tier. 

C0-|X-CTD'|1R, n. He who, or that which, coin- 
cides. Harris. 

CO-lX_-DT-CA'TIOX, n. [L. con, 'uith, and indico^ 
to signify ; Fr. coindication.] A concurrence 
of signs or sjTnptoms. MaHin. 

CuIX'gR, n. 1. One who coins money. Addisori 
2. An inventor. “Dionysius, a Greek coinu 
of etymologies.” ’ Camden. 

t c6-|X-HAB*IT-Ixg, n. A dwelling together ; a 
cohabiting. Milton. 

CO-IX-h£r'IT-AXCE, n. Joint inheritance. “ A 
title to a coinheritanceJ^ Bp. Taylor. 

CO-IX-h£r'[-TOR, n. A joint inheritor. “ Co~ 
inheritors with Christ,” Fox. 

COix'JXG, n. The art, or the act, of making 
coins *, the art of converting the precious metals 
into money. Locke. 

t c6-In^Q,UI-NATE, V. a. [L. coinquino, coitiqui- 
natus.] To pollute. Skelto 7 i. 

tc6-IN-aU|-NA'TION,7t. Pollution ; defilement ; 
contamination. Cotgt'ave. 

CO-lN-STAN-TA'N^-oCs, a. Happening at the 
same time with another event. Ci'aig. 

C6-IN'TJpR-?ST, n, A joint interest, [r.] MiUo 7 i, 

COIR, 71. [Port. coirOi cow'o,] A species of yam 
made of the husk of the cocoa-nut. McCulloch. 

COIRE, 71, Same as Coir. Craig. 


CoIn, n. [L. cuneus, a wedge ; It. conio ; Sp. 
cuno ; Fr. coint a stamp or me.] 

1. A piece of metal bearing a legal stamp, 
and made current as money ; metallic or hard 
money, as gold and silver. 

He gave Dametaa a good sum of gold in ready coz 7 i. Sidney. 

2. That with which payment is made. 

The loss of present advantage to flesh and blood is repaid 
in a nobler coin. Hanvmond. 

Syn. — See Money. 

Cc3iN, V. a, [i. COINED ; pp. coining, coined.] 

1. To convert into money, as a piece of metal, 
by a legal stamp ; as, “ The gold was sent to 
the mint to be coined,*' 

2. To fashion or form by stamping. 

Can we be sure that this medal was really coined by an 
artificer? Bentley. 

3. To invent ; to fabricate ; — sometimes used 
in an ill sense. 

A man rains not a new word without some peril and less 
liuic for u It hamien to be receivoil, fixe praise is but moder- 
ate. if relii'.ed, tfi worn i'» a.-^u-ed. B.Jowson. 

Those motlTCB induced Virgil to com his fable. Drydm. 

C5iN'A§rE (kbtn'sij), n, 1. The art or the act of 
coining money. 

The care of the coinage was committed to the inferior 
nu^strates. Arlmthnot, 

2. Stamped metal current as money ; coin. 

“ To return his coinage upon him.” Stcift. 

3. Expense of, or charges for, coining. 

4. New production ; invention. 

Unnecessary coinage, as well as nnncccssaiy revival of 

words, runs into afl&ctation. Dryden. 

CO-IN-CIDE', V, n. [L. c<m>, with, and incido^ to 
fail upon ; Fr. coincider.] [». coincided ; pp, 
coinciding, coincided.] 

1. To agree in outline, as two figures, when 
placed one upon the other. 

If the equator and ecliptic had coincided, it would have 
rendered the annual revolution of the earth useless. Cheyne, 

2. To be of the same purport ; to concur ; to 
agree ; as, “ The statements do not coincide,** 

OO-tN'OJ-D^NCE, n. [Fr.] The act of coincid- 
ing; agreement; concurrence; consistency. 

The very coincidence of so many evidences carries a great 
weight. Jaale, 

CO-lN'Ol-DfiN-CY, n. Coincidence. Fotherby, 

C0-IN'CJ-D:6NT, a, [Fr] 1. Having coinci- 
dence ; agreeing in outline, as two figures, when 
placed one upon the other. 


C5iS'TR}L, n, [“Probably Old Fr. coustillier. — It 
is surely not a corruption of kestrel^ as Mr. 
Todd and others have supposed.” Nai'es.] An 
inferior groom ; a young fellow. Jxares. 

C<3It, V, a, [Icel. kzieita, to throw. Jamieson,] 
To throw any thing, as at the game of coits. 
“ Coii it to me.” [Local, North of Eng.] Todd. 

C(3It, n. A quoit. — See Quoit. 

t CdfT'JXG, 7^. Playing at coits. Sir T. Elyot. 

CO-I“TION (ko-i.«ih'iin), n, [L, coitio ; con, with, 
and eoj to go*; It. 'coito\ Fr. eoit,] • 

1. Copulation ; act of generation. Bay, 

2. The act by which two bodies come to- 
gether. Browne. 

C6tX, n, [L., from Gr. a palm.] (Bot.) A 
genus of tropical grasses; Job’s-tears. Loudon 

OO—JOJn^, V, n, [It. Gonjwigo,] To conjoin. Shak, 

CO— JU'ROR, 71, [L. co7if with, and juror, to 

swear.] ' {Laic.) One who testifies to the credi- 
bility of another ; a compurgator. Wotton. 

COKE, 71, [Perhaps from L. coquo, to cook. 

7ier.] Mineral or fossil coal, deprived of its vol- 
atile matter by being heated in closed vessels, 
or with imperfect access of air. It is a residu- 
um in manufactories of coal-gas. 

COKE, V. a. [i. COKED ; pp. coking, coked.] 
To form or change into coke ; to deprive of 
volatile matter, as coal. XL'e, 


COK'lNG-KlLN (-kll), ? A kiln or an oven 

C0K'IXG-6v-EX (-iiv'vn), ) for coking coal. 

c6l'AN-D]PR, n. [L. colo, to strain ; cola' 
der'o.] A sieve ; a strainer; a cullender. JDryden. 


COHAt P- Tl ' JW®, n. pi, 
[Gr! /coP.dTrrWjtopccfc.] 
{Orfiith.) A sub- 
family of birds of 
the order Scansores 
and family Piddee-, 
gr ound-woodp ecker s. 

Gray, 



Colaptes auxatus. 


COL'A-EIN, n. (Arch.) The little frieze of the 
capital of the Tuscan and the Doric column be- 
tween the astragal and the annulets. Weale. 


CQ-LA'TIQX, n. [I. colo, colatus, to strain.] 
Filtration ; a straining, [r.] Bailey, 
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C5— lAt'i-TUDE, n. The complement of the 
latitude, oi* that which the latitude wants of 90 
degrees. Hind* 

COL'A-TURE [ko'lsi-tar, S. P. J, F* K. Sm . ; hol'- 
9.-cliur, W , ; fcol^-tur, Ja, R, C\], n. [Fr.] 

1. The act of straining ; filtration. Cotgrave* 

2. Matter strained. Cotgrave, 

COL'Bjpil-TINB (kol'ber-tSn), n. A kind of lace ; 
— so named from Mens. Colbert. Congreve, 

Instead of home-spun coili, were been 
Good pinners* edged with colbertine. Swift, 

COL'em-Ci^Jf, n, [L.] {Bot,) A fjenus of bul- 
bous plants ; meadow saifron. The common 
species, or Colchicum autumnaU, is used as a 
remedy for gout and rheumatism. Loudon, 

COL^CO-THAR [kSl'Ico-tli?r, J, K. Sm , ; kol-ka'- 
thar, ‘Branded i n. {Chem.) A brown-red oxide 
of iron, crocus^ being the resi- 

due of th di^i 'i.f. ' of green vitriol, or sul- 
phate of iron. Brande, \ 

COLD, a. [A. S. ceald^ or cald ; Dut. hoel\ \ 

Ger. halt ; Sw. hM ; Dan. kiilde^ \ 

1. Not hot; not warm ; frigid; gelid. “ Cold^ 

biting winter.” Shah. 

2. Suffering from insufficient warmth ; chill ; 
chilly; shivering; as, “To feel co^,” 

3. Wanting zeal; unconcerned; indifferent. 

A man must bo of a very cold temper whoso heart doth not 
bum . . . m tho midst of praise and adoiation. 

4. Without alFccLion ; not cordial ; not friend- 
ly; reserved; coy. “ demeanor.” Shah, 

6. Not heated by appetite ; chaste. Shah. 

6. Wanting power to move the feelings , un- 
aifecting ; uninteresting. 

What a deal of cold bubincss doth a man misspend the 
better part of life m J If. Jomon. 

fn cold bloody without heat or pas.sion. — To sioe 
one the I old .•ihoiiidrr^ to treat one vvjtli btudied neglect. 

COLD, 71, 1. Privation of heat ; the cause of 
chillness. 

In winter’s cold and summer’s parching heat Shak. 

2. The sensation produced in animal bodies 
by the escape of heat j coldness ; chillnoss. 

A deadly cold ran shivering to her heai t. Bryden. 

3. {Med.) An inflammatory disease occa- 
sioned by cold ; catarrh ; as, “ To take cold,^^ 

COLD'-BXth, 7%, A bath or bathing in cold 
water. Getit, Mag, 

COLD'-BL6oD-?D fksld'bltLd-cd), a, 1. Having 
^old blood; as, “ Cold-blooded animals.” 

2, Without feeling. Thou cold-blooded 
slave.” Shah. 

OOLD'-OOM-FORT, 7i, A disappointment of 
hopes. ' Carey, 

COLD'FlNCH, 71. A sinnll, rare, English bird, of 
the sub-family Motiu illmte. Pennant, 

COLD'-HEART-ED, a. Indifferent ; wanting pas- 
sion, or fervor. Shah, 

COLD'ISH, dt. Somewhat cold ; cool. Ash. 


t COLD'— KIND, a. Having coldness and kindness 
united. 


Down he descended from liis snow-soft chair. 

But all unawares w’lth Ills cold-K'nid <*m brace 

Unhoused thy vngin soul hom her lair hiding place, million. 


COLD'LY, ad, 1, With coldness; frigidly. 

Thrift, thrift, irornlio! th«* Aiiicnil baked-incats 

Did coldly IhriU'sK loi th the man wgc tables. Shcdc. 

2. Without passion, feeling, or affection ; un- 
concernedly ; indifferently. 

It is in vain that wo would coMly gaze 

On such as smile upon us. Byron. 


UOLD'NESS, n, 1. The state of being cold; 
frigidity ; algidity ; want of heat. 

2. Want of ardor ; indifference ; unconcern. 


^ It betrayed itself in a sort of mdifforcnce and oarelcssncai 
in all her actions, and coldness to her best friends, Arimthnot 


3, Exemption from sensual appetite. Vir- 
gin coldness,** Pope, 

COLD -SERVED (-fiSrvd), a, 1. Served up cold. 
2. Dull ; tedious ; tirosome. Young. 


COLD'—SHORT,a. Brittle when cold, as a metal; 
—applied particularly to iron. Smart, 


COle, n. [Gr. xotoXSs; L. caul%s\ A, S. mW; 
Dut. Q;ex,hoM\ Sp. col\ W.eatol; Gael. 
cal,] (Bot) A general name for plants belong- 
ing to the genus Brassica, or cabbage. Johnson* 
—Now used to denote a variety of Brassica na- 


pus, which does not form a close head, but has 
sessile, heart-shaped leaves. P. Cyc, 

COLE'-MOl)SE, 71 . A small bird of the titmouse 
kind. — See Coal-mouse. Yarrell, 

CO-L^J-O-PH^L'LOyS, or CO-Lg-OPH'YL-LOOS 
(131), 'a, [Gr. KoUl^y a sheath, and (pOl-Xov, a leaf.] 
{Bot.) Having the leaves in a sheath. Smart. 

Cb-LE-dP*7'E-B4i n. pi. [Gr. /coAfdf, a sheath, 
andVrepdv, a wing.] {Ent!) An order of insects 
which have six legs and two pairs of wings, the 
first pair serving as a sheath or protection to 
the second, which are much the larger ; boctk"-. 
— See CoLEOPTERAN. Bf'ande, 

CO-LB-DP'TER-AL, ) Having two pairs of 

CO-LF^-OP'TjpR-OtlS, S wings, of which the outer 
servos as a sheath -for the mner, like the beetle ; 
relating to the coleoptera. P. Cyc. 

CO-LB-6p'T?R-AN, n, (Eni.) One of an order 
of insects which have two pairs of wings, the 
first pair having the consistence of horn and 
serving as a sheath or protection to the second 
pair, or true wings, which arc much the larger ; 
one of the coleoptera ; a beetle. Brande, 

CO-LB-OP'TER-IST, n. One versed in coleopte- 
rous insects. Hope. 

COLE'-PERCII, 7%, A small fish resembling the 
common peich, but smaller. Glarhe. 

COLE 'RAPE, 71, {Bot.) A plant ; the common tur- 
nip ; Bt'assica nipa. Clarke, 

COLE 'SEED, 71. {Bot.) A species of cabbage ; 
rape ; Brassica napits. It is cultivated for its 
seed, which is used for making oil and for feed- 
ing cattle. Fatnn. Ency. 

CO— l£iS-SEE', 71, {Lato.) One who takes a lease 
with another ; a partner in a lease. Burroirs, 

COLE'— STAfP, n. A strong pole on which two 
men carry a burden between them, llalliwcll, 

f COL'ljlT, n. An inferior kind of church ser- 
vant ; an acolyte ; an acolyth. Kcnnet, 

COLE'VVORT (k5l'w'UiT), 7i. [A. S. caxolwyrtr^ A 
name applied to the vaiieties of cabbage the 
leaves of which do not form a* close head, like 
those of the common cabbage. Farm, Ency, 

COL'IO, n. [Gr. k61ikos ; KtiXov^ the colon ; L. col- 
ieus; Fr. colique.'] (Med.) A disorder of the 
bowels, or abdomen, tWt is attended with acute 
pain aggravated at intervals ; — so named from 
Its supposed seat in the colon. Etinglisofi, 

COL'IC, a. Affecting the bowels with pain. “ Col- 
ic pangs.” Milton, 

CUL'I-CAL, a. Same as Colic, [r.] Gay. 

COL'ICK-Y, a. Relating to, or afflicted with, colic. 

COL'I-DJE, 71. pi. {07'nit7i.) A family of coni- 
rostral birds, of the older Passcres, including 
the single sub-family Colmm ; colies. Gi'ay. 

CdL'iN, 71, The American partridge; Pet'dix 
Vhgmiana, Nuttall. 


CQ-lVj^M, n. pi, (Or- 
niih.) A sub-family of 
conirostral birds, of the 
order Passeres and 
family Colidai\ oolies. 

Gray, 

C<5L'JNG, n. A long, pale 
apple. Crahb. 



Coliu* atriatn*. 


COL'1-NIL, 71, {Bot.) An American medicinal 
plant. Crabh. 


Cf)Ij-|-SE'yM, n. [It. Coliseo."] A spacious am- 
phitheatre at Romo. — Sec Colosseu.m. 


CQ-LT'TIS, 7K [Gr. xi&Xov, the colon.] {Med.) 
Inflammation of the mucous membrane of the 
colon; colonitis. Hunglison, 

Cb^Ll-tfS^n. {Omith.) The coly. Craig, 

tCf)LL, V, a, [Ij. coUimi^ tb© neck; Old Fr. 
colkr \ Fr. accoller.'l To embrace* Spenser, 

fCQL-LAB-JI-PAO'TIQN, n. [L- eon, with, and 
labefaciOf labefaetuSf to cause to totter.] A 
wasting away ; decay. Bmmt. 

CQIj-LAjB-Q-RA'TIQN, n. The act of laboring 
Jointly ; joint labor. N. Brit, Rev, 

CQL-LAB'O-RA-TQR, n, [L. con, with, and laho^ 


TO, lahox^atus, to labor ; Fr. collaborateiir,’\ An 
assistant ; a joint laborer. P. Cyc. 

CQL-LAPSE', 71, [L. coUabo7\ collapsus, to fall 

together, to fall in.] 

1. A shrinking or a falling together of the 
sides of a hollow vessel ; as, “ The collapse of a 
flue in a steam boiler.” 

2. {Med.) A complete prostration of strength, 

either at the commencement or in the progress 
of a disease. Dimglison. 

COL-LAPSE', V, 71. [L. coUahorf collapsus.'] [ 2 . 

COLLAPSED ; pp, COLLAPSING, COLLAPSED.J To 
fall together, as the sides or parts of a hollow 
vessel; to shrink up. “A balloon collapses 
when the gas escapes from it.” Maunder, 

In atrophy, the liauids arc exhausted, and the sides of the 
canals collapse. Arbuthnot. 

COL- LAPSED' (kol-iapst'), a. Withered ; shrunk- 
en. “ Collapsed ladies.” Burto7i. 

CQL-LAP'SION, 71. [L. coUapsio.'] A collapsing or 
"shrinking. The collapsion of the Russell, 

COL'LAR, n, [L. colla7'e\ colluniy the neck; It. 
collar e ; Sp. collar ; Fr, collier,) 

1. A ring round the neck ; a nock-hand ; as, 
“ A dog’s collar,'* 

2. The part of a harness that is fastened 
about tho horse's neck- 

3. The part of the dress that surrounds the 
neck ; as, “ A lady’s collar** ; “ The collar of a 
shirt or a coat.” 

4. {Her.) An heraldic distinction w’orn round 

the nock by a military knight as a badge of his 
brotherhood, and containing tho motto and 
emblem of his order. FairhoU, 

5. {Arch.) A horizontal piece of timbci con- 

necting tuo rafters; — called also collar-bcatn, 
— See Collar-ream. Brcmde, 

6. {Mech.) A plate of metal screwed down 
upon the htufting-box of a steam-engine, with a 
hole to allow the piston-rod to pass through ; — > 
a ruff on a shaft at one end of a journal, to pre- 
vent the shaft from shifting cnawise : — a ring 
inserted in the puppet for holding the end of 
the mandrel of a lathe : -~a metal ring put 
around the end of a cylinder of wood, as the 
handles of instruments, to prevent splitting. 

7. {Bot.) The ring upon the stem of an aga- 

ric; — ^thepo'ut 0^ pir.otL'u bctw’een the radicle 
and the ; — coIict. Gray. 

8. {Natit.) An eye in the end or bight of a 
shroud or stay, to go over the mast-head. 

9. (Oi'nifh.) The colored ring round the neck 

of birds. Brande, 

10. (Malacology.) The thickened secreting 

margin of the mantle in the testaceous gastero- 
pods. m^afide. 

To slip the collar y to got free. 

COL'LAR, V, a. [L COLLARED ; pp. COLLARING, 
COLLARED.] 

1. To bind, or to decorate with a collar. 

2. To seize liy tlie collar or throat. Maitin, 

To collar betfy &c., to roll or buul it up in a parcel. 

[Eng.] 

C6r/L.\R-A^E, 77, The duty on the collars of 
draught-horses. [Rng,] Smart. 

c5l'LAR-BEAM, w. {Arf'h.) A beam framed 
acros*s and between two jirincipal rafters. IVeale, 

C6l'L^U-BLAI>E^, 71 , pi, Short segments of 
wood or of metal which embrace the collar worn 
by a horse, and to which the traces are attached ; 
hamos. Ogilvie. 

C(^L'LAR-B0NE, n. The clavicle. Wiseman. 

Cdl/LAR-DAY, 71 . A day on which knights ap- 
pear at court in their collars. Sniart 

C6l'LARED (k31'l?trd),p.<a5. 1. Having a collar, or 
decorated with a collar. Chancer. 

3. HoUed, or bound up, hard and dose. 
“ Collared beef.” 

06L'L;\H-MAK'JglR, n. One who makes collars. 

C9r4-LAT'A-BLE, a. That may be collated ; cn 
pable of collation. Coleridge. 

COl4,LATE', V. a. [L. eonferoy eollcUuSy to col- 
lect together ; cony with, and jerOy to bear.] [^ 
collated ; pp. COLLATING, COLL.VTEl)*] 

1. To bring together, as things similar for the 
purpose of comparison, — particularly applied 
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to manuscripts, or to different editions of the 
same work. 

They '"•tt r’' — -- 

V ’_mi i.i , . ■ . ^ . 

Havinp some years before collattd several Greek copies of 
the New Testament. Ltja oj Haiumond, 

2. t To bestow ; to confer. 

The grace of the Spirit of God there consigned and cnl- 
lated, dip. layloj . 

3. To place in an ecclesiastical benefice. 

He thrust out the invader, and collated Amsdorf to the 
benefice. Atterhiuy^ 

COL-LAT'^IR-AL, a, [L. con, with, and lateralis, 
pertaining to* the side ; lahis, a side.] 

1, Being from, at, or on, the side. 

Tn 1 -c ^1.5 1 — .po 

M M . I- Slial. 

2 , Indirect ; not immediate ; subordinate ; 
not chief or principal. 

If by direct or by coUaternl hand 

They find us touched, u e will our kingdom give 

To you in satisfaction. Shak. 

3. (Law,) Not connected by lineal descent, 

as a son with the father or with the grandfather, 
but by descent from a common ancestor, as the 
children of the same father. BurrilL 

4. Connected; conjoined; concurrent. 

It receives no collateral strength from external considera- 
tions. Atterbwry* 

Collateral security, security for the fulfilment of a 
coiiti.ict or a pecuniary obligation in addition to the 
principal security. BurrilU 

COL-LAT'JgR-AL, n, 1. One who is collaterally 
descended. ' Ayliffe, 

2. (Com,) Security for the fulfilment of a con- 
tract, or for money lent, in addition to the piin- 
cipal security ; collateral security. [Colloquial.] 

COL-LAT'JgR-AL-LY, ad, 1. Side by side. “These 
pulleys place'd collaterally,'^ WilJvins, 

2. Indirectly. “ The former more diicctly, 
and the latter more coUaterally," 

3. In a collateral relation ; as, “ Persons col- 
laterally descended from the same stock.” 

CQL-LAT'JglR-AL-NfiSS, n. The state of being 
collateral. Cotgrave. 

C^-LA'TION, n, 1. [L. collatio ; Fr. collatiQnI\ 
The act of collating; compari-son cf or'' thing 
with another of the same kind , — p ;r. -c 't il.* 
applied to a comparison of i-kio.-'LI . pi" oi o: 
hooks. 

I rcumi you \ our Millon, which, upon collation, I find to 
be rc\ lacd and ausiiiciicud. Fope, 

2 . The act of conferring ; bestowal ; gift. 

Neither arc we to give thanks alone for the first collation 

of these benefits. JHay. 

3. That which is collated, or bestowed ; div- 
idend contributed. Bp, Nicholson, 

4. A collection of articles of food for a light 
repast; a treat or entertainment less than a 
feast. 

When 1 come, I found a collation of wmc and sweet- 
" WAisfon^s JUemoirs, 

6 . t [Old Fr. colacion,] A discourse- 

No book was more read in the following ages than Cas- 
sian’s Collations. Burnet, 

6 . (Common Law,) The comparison of a copy 
with its original to ascertain its conformity, 

7. (Canon Lazo.) The act of bestowing a ben- 
efice by a bishop- Goioell. 

8 . (Scottish Law,) The right of an heir to 

divide equally with others of the same degree 
of kindred the whole estate of a deceased per- 
son. London Ency, 

CQL-LA'TION, v, n. To partake of a collation, 
or slight repast. “ I . . . eoUationed in Spring 
Garden.” [R.] Evelyn, 

COL-LA'TION-^R, n. One who collates or ex- 
amines the sheets of a book after it is printed. 

t C<3L-LA-Tr"TIOyS (kol-l^-tish'us), a, Contrib" 
uted by many. Bailey, 

CQL-LA'TIVE, a, (Eng, Law^ A term applied 
to livings or advowsons, of which the bishop 
and the patron are the same person, Blmhstone, 

CQL-XiA'TOR, n, [Fr. collatmT:\ 

1 . One who collates, or comparer copied or 

manuscripts. Jiddison, 

2. One who bestows a benefice. 

3. One who bestows any gtffc. 

Well-placed beneftto redound to the ecdSUaoiFs honor. 

FeWmm, 

CQIi-I/A'TRIlSS, n, A female who collates. Smith, 


COL-LAUD', V, a, [L. eoUaiitin, to praise higrJy.] 
ll’o join in praising, [ii.] IJodriC 

COL 'LEAGUE (koCleg), n, [L. collega, one chosen 
at the same time with another ; con, w:t»i, and 
lego, to choose ; It. collega ; Sp. cohga ; Fr. 
coUegue^ A partner in the same tru>t, or 
office; an associate ; coadjutor; ally. Swift,' 

Syn, — A collea trite in office; a partmrin nade;' 
an associate in an enteipribC. Men in tiic hufliest, as { 
well as in lower offices., are colleague'^ and as'^oetaies ; | 
tradesmen, meclianics, &:c., are partners. ' 

COL-LEAGUE' (kol-leg**), r. n. To be a a col- i 
lesgiic ; — followed by tcith, before the person, i 

♦!. (Tif jjis advantage, 

:• ns n ith message 

I'll f ‘ I those lauds. Shak. 

COL'LEAGUE-fcSHiP, «. Partnership. Milton. 

COL-LfiCT', V, a. [L. colligo, coVectiis% Sp. ro- 
lectar\ Fr. eolUger.'] [f. collected ; pp, col- 
lecting, COLLECTED.] 

1. To gather or bung together ; to bring into 
one place, mass, or sum. 

Memory alone ennehes the mind by preserv^ing what our 
labor and mduiitr^' daily coZ/ee/. fiaZ/s 

Let a man collect into one sum os great a number as he 
Mil, in.iUitiidi, not one jot the pm^er of add- 
ing 10 ii. Locke. 

2. To infer as a consequence ; to conclude 
from premises. 

By all best conjectures I collect 
Thou art to be mj fatal eiiemj'. Milton. 

To collect one's self, to recover from surprise, or to 
become calm. 

Affrighted much, 

I did in time collect myself. Shak. 

COL'L^CT, n, [L. colhetus, a collection ; whether 
from con, on a +o from colligo, 

to collect, :"tli .. *■ 1 . I';, i zw • / . — “The deii- 
vation of the word implies a prayer read together 
with other parts of the Chu'rh of Enulnr d ser- 
vice.” Brande, “ I think -r. v( • \ -i-uhal'’! that 
the collects for the Sundays a id*lloi\( ^ ^ bear 
that name upon account that a great many of 
them are eviaently collected out of the Epistles 
and Gospels.” Wheatley, “ A<j pe+’tions of* 
collects are, for the most part, eiri-i-’v mi 
tural language, the word may bin c been .i-n! e.l 
to these prayers, because their "• ru'v i is* !i"{l 
phraseology are collected or gathered from the 
Scriptures.” Edenf\ A short prayer adapted to 
any special occasion or particular subject. Eden, 

Then let your devotion be humbly to say over proper 
collects. Bp. Taylor, 

C6l-LEC~tA n.pl, [L., things eoHected,) 

A selection of passages from various authors ; 
collections ; extracts ; miscellany. Brande, 

COL-L^lC-TA'Njei-OtlS, a. ^,collectaneus,’\ Gath- 
ered together. Johnson, 

CQL-LfiCT^jpD, p, a, 1. Gathered together. 

2. Composed; calm; not disconcerted. 

COL-L^CT'JpD-LY, ad. In a collected manner. 

CQL-LfiCT'JgJD-NfiSS, n. State of being collected. 

COL-LfiCT'J-BLE, a. That may be collected. 

CQL-LiSc'TION, n, [L, collectio ; It. collezione ; 
Sp. coleeeion\ Fr. collection^ 

1 . The act of collecting; as, “To he em- 
ployed in the collection of debts.” 

2. That which is collected ; assemblage. 

The gallery is hung with a collection, of pictures. Addison. 

3. A contribution for charitable purposes. 
“ The collection for the saints.” 1 Cor, xvi. 1. 

4. t Conclusion from premises ; inference. 

So lot him, by collection, ^ve himself the censure. Peltham. 

tc 6 L-L^IC-Ti"TIOyS (-tish'us), a, * [L, colleofi- 
tizts.] Gathered up. Bailey, 

CQL-LfiC'TIVB, flf. {L, eoUectivus } It. colhtivo*, 
Sp, colectivo ; Fr. coUectif,) 

1 . Tending to collect or ^ther into one mass ; 
gathered together. 

A body coUeetive, because it containeth a huge multitude. 

Hooker, 

2 . Making inferences ; argumentative. ^*Col- 

UcHve reason.” Browne^ 

3. (Gram.) A term applied to those nouns — 

as a company, an army — which, though having 
the form of the singular number, convey the 
idea of many individuals. Johnson, 

CQL-L®ir/TJVE, n, [Fr. collecUf.’l A noun of 


rnuittt Afle, or a substantive comprehending In 
li." at.Dii more than <»ne ]ier<on nr thing, 

but b.a.r.L: tr.e form of the smgulni nimibcr. 

V 'r. , at, people, Kin'», i ;> .-a 

‘ / t,n', 

COL-LLC'TIVE-LY, ad. In a general mass ; in a 
body ; not tsingly. 

COL-LEC'TI VE-NKSS, n, A state of combina- 
tion ; a mass. Todd, 

COL-LEC’TQR, n, [It. colleftore Sp. colector ^ 
Fr. collecti /zz\] 

1 . One w ho collects things which are sepa- 
rated ; as, “ A collector of old books or of rare 
pictures,” 

2. A compiler of hooks. 

Volumes without the ctdltdor'b own reflections. Addison, 

3. An officer \vho receives or collects the cus- 
toms or taxes. 

The commissions of the revenue are disposed of, and the 
collecttn ^ are apiiomted by the coramissionors. HiBift 

4. (Bot.) pi. Dense hairs co\eringthe styles 

of some species of composites, 8cc,, and acting 
as brushes to clear the pollen out of the cells 
of the anthers. Brande, 

5. (Oxford University.) pi. Two bachelors of 

arts appointed by the proctor to superintend 
some scholastic proceedings of their fellow- 
bachelors in Lent, Todd. 


COL-L^EC'TQR-ATE, n 
or ; a collectorship. 


The district of a collect- 
P, Cyc, 

CQL-l£C'TOR-SHIP, 71. 1. The office of a col- 
lector of customs; collectorate ; as, “Thet’t/?- 
lectorship of New York, of Boston, &c.” 

2. ( Oxford Uniicrstty.) The offece of the col- 
lectors appointed by the proctor in Lent. — See 
COLLECTOII. 

CQL-LEC'TRJglSS, 71. A female who collects. 

CQL-LEG'A-TA-RY, n, [^L. coUegata7'iiis.'] (Laic.) 
'a joint l%atee ; ’a co-Icgatee. BurrilL 

c 6 l'L?§JE (kSl'Iej), 71, [L. collegium'. It. colle- 
gia ; Sp. colegio ; Fr. college. — See Colleague.] 

1. A community, corporation, or society of 
persons united in the same office or calling, and 
acting under the same laws ; as, “ A college of 
physicians”; “A college of heralds”; ‘‘The 
college of cardinals.” 

2. A literary institution or seminary of learn- 
ing established by authority, endowed with 
funds, and possessed of certain rights and priv- 
ileges. 

lie Is returned, with his opinions 
Gathered fioin all the famous colic yea. Shak, 

3. A house or edifice appropriated to the use 
of a college or literary institution ; as, “ The 
colleges at Cambridge.**^ 

4. A political or sectoral body ; as, “ The col- 
lege of electors of the Fresident of the TJ. S.” 

Syn.— See School. 

COL'L^GE-LIKE, a. Like a college, MowelL 

CQL-LE'5^{-AL, a. [Fr. collegiaLI Relating to a 
college; collegiate. Bailey, 

CQL-LE'^-l-AN, n, [Fr. collegien.J A member of 
a college. * Swift* 

CQL-LE'^J-ATE, a. 1. Relating to a college. 
“ Collegiate masterships.” Milto7i, 

2. Instituted after the manner of a college. 
“ Collegiate societies.” Hooher. 

CoUegiate church, a church which, not being a ca- 
tliodral or the seat of a bishop, has, nevertheless, its 
college or corporation of deans, canons, and prebends, 
and IS regulated in divine service as a cathedral. 

CQL-LE'^I-ATE, 71. [L. collegiatus.l A mem- 

*bcr of a co’llege ; a collegian. Burto7i, 

t 05l'l:|;r-Y5 «. A colliery, — See Colliery, 

cCL^LET, n, [L. coUum, the neck ; Fr. collet,)^ 

1 . That part of a ring in which the stone is 
set ; the setting of a precious stone. 

The seal was set l« a collet of gold. Sir T, Herbert, 
How frill the collet with his jewel Is I VowUy. 

2 . (Bot.) That part of the axis of a plant 

where the root and the stem are joined ; — 
called also collum and collar. Gray, 

CQL-LIDE^ V. n. [L. collido ; con, with, and Icedo, 
to strike.] [t. collided *pp. colliding, col- 
lided.] To strike against each other ; to clash. 

The flints that hide 

The seeds of fire, thus tossed in air, eedide. Drydin, 
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COL'LH^K (kai'yer). n* 1. One who works in coal- 
mines ; a digger of coals. Gataker, 

2. A dealer in coals ; a coal-merchant. Bacon, 

3. A ship that carries coals. Todd. 

C^L'LIJglR-y (kol'y?r-e), n. 1. A place where 
coals are dug ; a coal-mine. 

The colliari&a ou the Tyne lay exposed for several 

Uimut 

2 . The coal-trade. Johnson. 

cdL'Lr-FL(3^^-^:R,n. See Cauliflower. 

t COL'LI-G-ATE, V. a. [L. colligo^ colligatus ; con, 
with, and Ugo, to hind."' To bind together. 
**The members of '.c *. i are so colligate 

ed and bound together.” Quelch. 

c5Ti-Ll-GA'TIQN, «. [L. colligatio ; Sp. coUga- 

cion^ A binding together. ’ [r.] 

"o* '^ay serve for a time foi 

:k ■'/ »/'■ '1/ 11. i" . ’I* -'ll' ua in researches which 

111 ■ . I . i i r \ t ' . ^ Thonisoiu 

cr>L'L|-MAT-lNG, a. Correcting the error of 
sight. ** The collimating telescope.” P. Cyc. 

COL-Ll-MA'TIpN, n. [L. colhmo, improperly 
used for colUneo, to aim. Facciolati.’\ The 
aiming at a mark. 

Line of colhmation, (.dstron. & Surveyimr.) the line 
of sight in an astronomical or a geodcsical instrument, 
or the line which passes through the centre of the ob- 
ject glass and the intersection of the wires placed in 
its focus. — Error of cullimation^ the difference be- 
tween the actual line of sight and the position which 
that line ought to have in reference to the axis of mo- 
tion of the instrument. Pearson. 

COL-Ll-MA'TQR, n. An instrument for ascer- 
taining the horizontal point, or for determining 
or correcting the error of collimation in an in- 
strument. Kater. 

fCOLLINE, n. [L. collis, a hill; Pr. coUine.l 
A small hill ; a mount. “ Every hill and col- 
line,” Drummond, 

C0L-LIN'|:-ATE, v. n. [L. coUineo.l To direct 
in a straight line j to aim. Bailey, 

CQL-LlN-^:-A'TIQN, n* The act of directing in a 
straight or right line. Johnson 

t cOl'LING, n. An embrace. Chaucer, 

t COL'LING-LV, ad. With embracing. 

And coUinfly Mm kisi. . Oascoigm. 

CQIi-lIN^GXJAL, a, [L. con, with, and lingua, 
the tongue.] Having the same language ; speak- 
ing the same tongue. West. Rev. 

f CpJL-Lta'UA-BLE (kol-llk'wsi-bl), a. [See COL- 
LiauATE.]’ Easily dissolved. Harvey, 

t COL-LiaaTA-MfiNT (kol-llk'wgi-inSnt), n. The 
substance to which any thing is reduced by be- 
ing melted. Bailey. 

f C^Jl'LI-CIUAnt (-kwant), a. That has the power 
of melting. Bailey. 

t cOL'LJ-CiUATB, V, n, [L. con, with, and Uqnco, 
to be fluid.] To be dissolved. 

Ice will dissolve in fire, and colliquate in water. JSrowne, 

t C^^Ii'LJ-aUATE, V. a. To melt ; to dissolve. 

The ore is collUiuated by the violence of the Are, Poyla, 

CpL-Iil-aUA^TigN, n. [Fr. colligtiation.] 

1. The act of molting. Bacon. 

2 , A lax or diluted state of the fluids in ani- 
mal bodies* Boyle. 

OOL-Lta'lTA-TlVE, a, [Fr. coUiquatif.'] {Med.) 
Melting j dissolvent ; «— applied to diseases 
which waste the strength. “ CoUiqwtiive fe- 
ver.” Quincy. 

CQL-Lla-U^I-PAc'TrOiSr, n, [L. con, with, and 
lujuefacio, litfuefactus, to make liquid.] A melt- 
ing together. Tlie incorporation of metals by 
simple calUquefaction.” Bacon. 

cgL-Ll'^SIpN (koHtsjIi'un, 93), n. [L. coUisio ; eol- 
lido, coMsus, to strike' together ; Fr. collisicni.’] 

1. The act of colliding ; a striking together 
of two bodies so as to produce a shock ; a clash. 

The sparks of trath belnsr forced out of contention as the 
•parks or fire out of the colmon of flint and steel. ffizkcvnU. 

2. Opposition ; interference. The collision 
of contrary false principles.” Warburton. 

f CQL-Lf^SjVB, a. Causing collision : clashing ; 
interfering. Blackmora, 
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t COL-LIT'I-GANT, a. [L. con, with, and litigo, 
liiigans, to dispute.] Wrangling, or contend- 
ing together. Maunder. 

COL'LO-CATE, V. a. [L. colloco, collocatus ; Fr. 
coUoquer.'] [i. collocated ; pp. collocating, 
COLLOCATED.] To place ; to arrange. Johnson. 

COL'LQ-CATE, a. Placed. “ The parts wherein 
that virtue is collocate.” Bacon. 

COL-LO-CA'TIQN, n. [L. collocaiio; Fr. collo- 
cation.) 

1. The act of collocating or placing ; disposi- 
tion ; arrangement. 

If olegance consists in the choice and collocation of words, 
you have a most indubitable title to it. Sir W. Jones. 

2. The state of being placed. “ The colloca- 
tion is equal or unequal.” Bacon. 

t COL-Lp-CU'TION, 71 . [L. collocutio ; co7i, with, 

and hquor, to s'peak.] Conference. Bailey. 

tc6L-LO-CU'TOIl, n. [L.] A speaker in a dia- 
logue ;* an interlocutor ; a dialogist. Derha 7 n. 

COL-LO'DI-QN, 71 . [Gr. K6).Xa, glue.] {Chem.) 
*A solution* of gun-cotton in ether; — so called 
on account of its adhesive properties. Bra7ide. 

t epL-LOGUE', V. a. To -wheedle ; to flatter. 

They do apply themselves to collogue and flatter their 
lieges. JSurton. 

CpL-LOGUE' (kol-log'), V. n. [L. con, with, and 
loqiior, to speak.] To confer or converse se- 
cretly with deceitful, or delusive designs ; to 
plot. Collogue with her again.” Gree7i. 

COL-LOG'UJNG (kol-l6g'ing), w. Flattery. “Par- 
asitical fawning and colhguing” Burt 07 i. 

CdL'LQP, w. [Corrupted from collow, the smut 
of coal. Richard$ 07 iJ] 

1. A small slice of meat; a piece of flesh ; a 
rasher of pork, or bacon. 

Sweetbread and coUops were with skewers pricked. JOryden. 

2. A child. [In burlesque language.] 

Thou art a eollop of my flesh? 

And fbr thy sake I have shed many a tear. Slidk. 

CpL-LO'aiTJ-AL (k.jl-ir)'\M r. [L. C 07 i, with, 
and hquor, to spe • U U i ' . : i' . i o. or used in, 

common conversation ; conversational. “ The 
burlesque and colloquial style of Swift.” Warton. 

CpL-LP 'aui-AL-I§M, n. A word or phrase used 
in conversation. Bo. Rei\ 

CpL-LO-aui-AL'1-TY, n. The state of being col- 
'loquial. [r.] Ch. Ob. 

COL-LO 'aul- AL-IZE, v. a. To make colloquial, 
or conversational, [r.] Ch. Ob. 

CpL-LO'aUI-AL-Ly, ad. In a colloquial or con- 
versational manner. S7na7't. 

CuL'Lp-Q.UlST, 71 . A speaker in a dialogue. 
“The eolloquists in this malogue.” Mamie. 

COL'Lp-aUY (k51'Io-kwe), w. [L. colloquiimi ; 
colloquor, to converse ; cow, ivith, and loquor, 
to speak; It. coUoquio’, Sp. coloquio*, Fr. col- 
loque.) A mutual discourse of two or more per- 
sons ; dialogue ; discourse ; conversation. 

My earthly by his heavenly o’^erpo'wered, 

III iluic ocii'iilaL ( ollo'iuif tubUiiiu. Milton. 

t CUL'LOW, V. a. [Probably from coal.] To 
black with coal. Sherwood. 

t Coi/Lo W (kSl'lo), «. The black or smut of coal ; 
colly ; grime* Woodward. 

t CpL-LtfO'TAN-CY, 7i. [L. coUuctOT, colluctans, 
to struggle.] A 'tendency to contest; resist- 
ance. , Bailey. 

t cPl-IATC-TA'TION, 71 . [L. coUuctatio, a strug- 
gling.] Contest ; opposition. More. 

CpT^LtiDB', %. n. [L* eoUudo ; con, with, and 
Itido, to play ; Fr. coUuder.] H. coLLtrnED ; pp. 
COLLUDING, COLLUDED.] To play into each 
other’s hands ; to conspire in a fraud. 

They will be represented as coUvdins with sedition. RurX «, 

cpL-LUB'jpR, w. One who colludes. Milton. 

OpL-LtJD^ING, n. Management by deceit or 
fraud ; collusion. “ Goodly glozings and time- 
serving eoUudi7ig$.” Motmtagu, 

CdL'LUM,7U ijj., the neck.] (Bot,) The point 
where the stem and the root are combined; — 
called also collet. P, Cyc. 

short J)., 1, p, xj, "fr, obscure / fArb, 


COL-LU'§ION (kol-lu'zhun, 93), w. [L.^ colhisio ; 
It. collusihne ; fcJp. collision ; Fr. colhisionf] The 
act of colluding ; a secret agreement, between 
two or more persons, foi a fraudulent purpose ; 
artifice ; fraud. 

If they would simply and heartily search foi the truth, 
they would not use these crafty collustons and deceitful lug- 
glings. Fov. 

CpL-LU'SlVE, a. Partaking of collusion ; fraud- 
ulently concerted ; fraudulent ; deceptive. 

The gentlemen on the other side of thehou«!e know as well 
as I do tha+ the N of* S'e-'t arrl his creditors aie nut ad- 
versaries, bo 'Vi ■' J : K', Jiwke. 

COL-LU'SJVE-LY, ad. In a collusive manner. 

COL-LU'SIVE-NESS, n. Fraudulent concert. 

COL-LU'Sp-RY, a. [Fr. collusoii'c.] Carrying on 
*a fraud by secret concert ; collusive. Bailey. 

COL-LU-TO'RI-IjM, 71 . [L. colluo, to rinse.] 

{Med^ A lotion for rinsing the mouth ; a gar- 
gle. Bi*a7ide. 

COL-LU'FI-E^,7t. sing. 8z pi. [L.] 1. A collec- 
*tion of filth ; excrement. Hooper. 

2. {Geol.) The fluid mass into which the sub- 
stance of the earth was supposed to be dissolved 
by the deluge. Hamiltoyi. 

COL'LY, n. [Probably from coal or coUow. Rich- 
a7'ds6n.] The smut of coal ; grime; collow. jBwr^o/i. 

CpL'LY, V. a. 1. To grime with coal. 

Thou hast not coUied thy face enough. J? Jonsm. 

2. To make black, as with coal ; to blacken. 

Brief as the lightning in the colUed night. Shak. 

t COL'LY-BlST, 7%. [Gr. k 6 XXv( 3 os.] A money- 
change'r. Bp. Hall. 

COL'LY-RITE, 7i. {Min.) A variety of litho- 
marg'c. Crabb. 

COL-LfR 'J- ttM, n . ; pL egz-zfn' f-4. [L., from 
Gr. KoXXOptov ; xiaXbu), to chock, ^ and [jovs, a de- 
fluxion ; It. colUrio ; Sp. colirio ; Fr. coUyre.] 
{Med.) Medicine for the eyes ; a topical remedy 
for the eyes ; eye- water ; eye-salve. Du7iyUso7i. 

COL' MAR, 71 . [Fr.] A sort of pear, Jolmson. 

c 6L-P-BC)'MA, 71 . [Gr. KoXt^iana.] {Anat.) 

1. A mutilated, or maimed organ. Du7ighso7i. 

2. The adhesion of the eyelids. Brayide. 

COL'P-bIjs, n. [L., from Gr, koXo 06 s, maimed.] 
{Zonl.) A genus of long-tailed (I’.aidni'ni.uii, tu 
monkeys; — so called because i\c foji -h.'uils 
are deficient in a thumb. Bra7ide. 

cOL'p-CifNTJI, 71 . [Gr. KoXoJcvvOis J E. eolocynthis.] 
{Med.) The^ intensely bitter pith of tlic* fiiiit of 
the Gucimiis colocyfithis ; bittcr-apple ; colo- 
quintida. It is a strong cathartic. Dvnglison. 

CUL-p-CS^N'TINE, 71 . The bitter, purging ])rin- 
ciple of colocynth. Brando. 

Cp-LOGNE^ or CO-LOG NF/-.W A 'TJglR (kr)-3«^«')i 
n. An aromatized alcohol, used for the toilet; 
-—first made at Cologne. Ure. 

CO-LOGNE' (ko-13n')» Noting a sort of cs- 
scnced or perlumed alcohol, prepared originally 
at Cologne in Germany. 

Colo spue earth, a liituniinoua earth, 6f a violet-brown 
hue, transparent and durable in water-color painting, 

Fairholt, 

CpL^p-LlTE, 71 . [Gr. k^Xov, the colon, and XiOo^, 
a stone.] {Pal.) A worm-Uke fossil ; petrified 
intestines of fishes* Buckhmd. 

CO'LON, n. [!»., from Gr. icwT.ov ; Fr. colon.] 

1. {Grafii.) The mark thus [:], noting a 
pause half as long as a period. 

2 . {Anat.) That portion of the large intos- 

tines which extends fioni the caecum to the rec- 
tum. Dzmglison. 

COLONEL (kdr'n^l), n, [It. colxymiello : Sp. roro- 
7iel% Fr. Gael, coimeal, Jo. Jo7mm, 

Beaumont ^ Fletcher, and Cotgrave write coro- 
net for colonel. ** It is therefore probable,” says 
Todd, “ that our word is from the Spanish core- 
nol, and his company is the coroncla, from the 
L. corona, a company of men.”] The chief 
commander of a regiment, ranking next below 
a brigadier-general. Campbell, 

W 3 P “ This word is among those jrross Irregularities 
which must be given up as incorrigible.” Walker.— 
The spelling is French ; but the pronunciation seems 
to come from the Sp. eortmel, or the Gael, coimm. 
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But co^ovp? \vTL<=i oure pionoiinred in three syllables, 
as by Alliron m the follow in<» line: — 

Captain, or < oh oh or knight m arms. 


COLONELCY (kur'nel-ue), n* The office of colo- 
nel ; colonelbhip. Gent. ^Xaff. 


COLONELSnXP (kur'nel-ship), ?i. 
rank of colonel. 

f COl'O-N^R, «. A colonist. 


The office or 
Sivift. 

Holland. 


CQ-LO'NI-AL, a. [See Colony.] Relatinaj to a 
colony or colonies, “ CototaZ councils.** Burke. 


1 00-LON*l-CAL, a. [L. colonicus.l Relating to 
husbandmen*. Spelman. 

COL'O-NIST, n. [L, colonia^ a colony.] An in- 
habitant or member of a colony. Burke. 

COL-O-NI'TIS, n. [Gr. KSi?.ov, the colon ; L. co- 
lon.'] (JMed.) Inflammation of the colon ; coli- 
tis ; dysentery. Dimglison. 

COL-O-Nl-ZA'TION, n. [Sp. colonizacion ; Fr. 
eohni&ationl] The act of colonizing. “Our 
growth by colonization.” Burke. 

c6L-0-N1-ZA'TI0N-IST, n. An advocate for col- 
onization. * 3Iont?i. Rev. 


c 6 l' 0-NIZE, v. a. [Sp, colonizari Fr, coloniser.'] 

ff, COLONIZED ; pp. COLONIZING, COLONIZED.] 
To establish a colony in ; to form into a colo- 
ny. Bacon. 

COL'O-Nrz-^IR, n. One who colonizes ; one who 
establishes colonies. Chambers. 


COL'O-NIZ-ING, n. Colonization. 

The progress of her colonizing might have been attended 
vrith the bumc benefits us that ot other nations. Hobet ti,on. 

G6L-ON-NADE^ n. [It, colonnata; colomia, a 
column ; Sp. cohmata ; Fr. colonnade.] (Arch.) 
A range of columns placed at certain intervals, 
and supporting an entablature. When in front 
of the entrance to a building, it is called a por- 
tico ; when entirely surrounding it, circularly 
or otherwise, a peristyle ; and Tmen double or 
treble, a polystyle. Francis. 

c 6 l'Q-NY, n. [L., It., $s Sp. eoloma\ colOf to 
cultivate ; Fr. colonie.] 

1. An establishment or settlement formed in 
a foreign country by a body of men emigrating 
from their mother country ; as, “ The English 
colonies in America.** 

2. The country planted or colonized. 

• The rising city, which from fir you sec. 

Is Carthago, and a T\ i i.iii culoni/. Drydent. 

COl'Q-NY, V. a. To colonize, [r.] 

The noble island which was colomed 

Sometime by Tynans, was not wanting here. Fansliaw. 

COL'O-PHON (k»ro-fSn), n. [L., from a fanciful 
allusion to a Greek satirical proverb, in which 
the people of Colophon, in Asia Minor, are re- 
proached with being always the hindmost. 
Brande. — ** T6v KoXoifiiapa heOtjKtVf He has put 
the colophon to it. The cavalry of the city of 
Colophon, in Asia Minor, was so excellent that 
it was thought to assure the victory to the side 
on which it fought. Therefore this proverb, ac- 
cording to most authorities, is similar in mean- 
ing to our saying, ‘ He has put a clincher to it,’ 
But the Scholiast on the Theajtctus of Plato 
gives a diflerent explanation. He says that in 
the council of the twelve Ionian cities Colo- 
phon had the casting-vote ; — whence the prov- 
erb.** Riley.] 

1, *The conclusion of a book, where any de- 

vice occurs, or the prmter*s name, date, and 
abode are stated. Warton. 

2. {Med.) A resin brought originally from Col- 
ophon in Asia Minor ; — called also colophony. 

c 6L-Q-PHO'NI-AN, a. Relating to a colophon, 
or conclusion of a book. Cvdworth. 


c6l-O-PH0n'IC, a. {Chem.) Noting an acid ob- 
tained from colophony. Hoblyn. 

CQ-L5ph'Q-NITE, n. {Min.) A coarse, granular 
variety of garnet, of a resinous lustre. "Dana. 

C9-L6PH'Q-NY, or 06L^O-PHQ-J>rY [ko-iafp-n?, 
W. Ja. ; kSl'^o-fb-ne, Wo. Ash ; k2ro-fon-o, K. 
Sm.], n. A dCark-c’olored resin, being the resi- 
due after the distillation of turpentine;-^ 
brought originally from Colophon in Asia Mi- 
nor. Brands. 


COL-O-aulN'Tl-D.y, n. {3Ied.) The bitter-apple. i 
— S*ee CoLOCY'NTH. Dunghson. ' 

COI/OR (kul'Iur), n. [L. color'. It. colore \ Sp. | 
color ; Fr. conleur^ I 

1. That f: of a body which affects our j 

sensation Wir:i to its hue, tint, or ap- 

pearance to tiie eye. 

The liglits of ' . ■ • - - * ' 1 ■ - . 

m thin order r< i . ■ • _ « • 

Molet. 2*cictoii, 

2. The pigment used by a painter. 

Of m'^tonal *hi-o ii Iv’t one lultramanne) that ap- 

P’l'jHn th. p'” rv the dpcctrum. FttvhoU. 

3. The natural hue of the face ; flesh-tint. 

Hia coward lips did ironi tlieir color fly. Shah. 

4. Outward show ; semblance ; pretence. 

Under the color of the sale whereof [com], they noted all 
that was done in the city. Knoltes. 

5. Kind ; species ; character. 

Boys and women are, for the most part, cattle of this color. 

Shah. 

6. pi. An ensign of war ; a standard ; a flag. 

Advance our waving colon on the walls. Shah. 

jgegr* The seven prismatic colors, as they appear in 
the refractions of the rainbow, or of a glass prism, 
are red, orange, jellow, green, blue, mdigo, and violet. 

Primary colors, red, blue, and yellow, by the mix- 
ture of which three other colons, termed spcondnry, are 
produced; viz.: red and blue produce the different 
hues of purple and violet ; red and yellow yield or- 
ange ; yellow and blue produce green. Fairholt. — 
Substantive colors, (Dyemtr.') such colors as unite im- 
mediately with the material to be dj ed, without a 
mordant. coZurs, such colors will not 
unite with the material to be dyed witliout a mordant. 

COL'OR (kai'lur), V. a. [?*. COLORED ; pp. col- 
oring, colo'red.] 

1. To give some color to ; to mark with some 
hue ; to paint ; to tinge ; to dye. 

What moan those colored streaks in heaven 

Distended, as the brow of God appea<!ed? Milton. 

2. To palliate ; to excuse. 

I told him I would not ihvor or color, in any sort, his for- 
mer folly. Faleif/h. 

3. To make plausible. “ Craft colored with 

simplicity.’* Spenser. 

Wo have scarce heard of an insurrection that was not col- 
ojed with grievances of the highest kind. Addthon. 

Syn, — To color is to put on a color, or a hue ; to 
paint, to put on, or to delineate with, a color ; to dye, 
to dip into a coloring liquid. Color a wall ; paint a 
house or a portrait j dye cloth j stain wood or paper; 
tinge with red. 

c6l'QR, V. n. To blush ; to show color. 3Iartin. 

c6l'QR-A-BLE, a. Specious ; plausible. “ The 
colorable pretences of ignorance.** Hackluyt, 

Syn, — See Plausible. 

c6l'OR-A-BLE-N£sS, n. Plausibility. Fnlke. 

c6l'<3r-A-BLY, ad. Speciously. Bacon. 

t c6l'QR- ATE [ksro-rat, fif. W. J. F. Ja . ; kfil'o- 
rat, P. Kl Sm. W6.], a. [L. coloratus.] Col- 
ored; dyed. Ray. 

06l-OR-a'TION, n. The act of coloring. Bacon. 

COl/gR-A-TURE, «. [It. coloratura.] {Mus.) 
Graces In music from variation of tone. Smart. 

c6l'ORED (kQl'lurd), a. Having color or colors ; 
not white. Like a colored rainbow.** Spenser. 

Colored races, races that have a dark skin. 

OOL-OR-If'IC [k81-o-rlf1k, S. W. J. F. Ja. K. ; 
fcai-o-rlt'ik, JP- Sm. Wb.], a. Giving or pro- 
ducing color. “ The several rays in their col- 
orifie qualities.** Newton. 

c 6 l'QR-IN 6, n. 1. The part of painting which 
especially regards the effect of colors ; the art 
of disposing colors so as to produce the desired 
effect ; as, “ To excel in cowring.” 

2. Specious appearance. ** The crafty color- 
ing of this mischief.** Fox. 

c6l*QR-Ist, n. A painter who excels in coloring. 

Such wore Titian, Paul Veronese, Tmtoret, Bubens, Van- 
dyk, and the rest of the good colorists. JDryden. 

06L'QE-LfiSS, a. Without color ; transparent ; 
as, ** Pure water is colorless.” 

c6l'OE-LESS-N fiSS, n. The quality of being 
colorless, [r,] Boyle. 

c6l*QE-M AN, n . ; pi. COLOR-MEN. One who pre- 
pares and* sells colors. BvMand. 


CuL'gn^, Tho n.'tional standaul ; ns, ‘‘To 

strike the ** To Sail under false £*0/- 

ors .” — isee Culou. 

CO-LuS'S.\L, a. Like a colossus ; gigantic ; huge. 
“ This co/os6«/ ^tatue.*’ Z>r. D'aiton. 

CO-LOSSE* (ko-l6s',) n. [L. coUfSSUs.] A colos- 
sus. “ Colosse of Rhodes.” Temple. 

COL-OS-SE*AN, a. Gigantic; colossal, “The 
colossean statue of Juno.” Harris, 

COL-gS-SE 'UM, 71. [L.] a spacious amphithea- 
tre^ at Rome ; a building of great magnitude ; — 
written also Coliseum. Btaiide. 

CO-LOS*SIAN (ko-Ioi3h*sin), n. {Geog.) An inhab- 
itant of Colosse, a city of Phrygia in Asia Minor. 

f CO-L0 s'S[C, a. [Gr. KoXoaciKds ; L. 

Large ; colossal. Chapman. 

CO-L6 s*SUS,w. ; pi. L. co~Lbs^sf', Eng. cp-Los'- 
*sXiS-E§. TL-» from Gr. koXqcc6s ; It. colosso ; Sp. 
coloso ; Fir. colosse.] A large statue at ancient 
Rhodes, representing a giant : — a gigantic 
statue. 

VTiy, man, ha doth bestride the narrow world 
Like a colo<iStut, and we, petty men. 

Walk under his huge legs. S7iah. 

CQ-LOS'SUS-WLfB, ad. In the manner of a 
colossus'. “ Stands colosstts-wise.” Shak, 

Cg-LOS^TRUM, 71. [L.] {Med.) 1. The first 

milk after delivery ; biestings. Brande, 

2. f An emulsion made of turpentine and the 
yolk of an egg. Dtingliaon, 

COL'PO-CELE, 71. [Gr. kSX-xos, the womb, and 
kiJA?;, a tumor.] {Med.) Hernia or rupture of 
the vagina. Hoblyn, 

COL-P0RT'A§rE, n. [Fr.] The business of a 
colporter, hawker, or pedler. Baird. 

CQL-PORT'OR, n. [Fr. colporteur. — “ So called 
from carrying his goods in a pack suspended 
from his neck ; from L. collum, the neck, and 
poi'to, to carry.*’ Sitlliva7i.] A hawker ; a ped- 
ler especially, in modern usage, a pedler of 
religious books. Bail'd, 

COL'BTAfp (12), n. [Perhaps Fr. col, neck, and 
staff.] A largje staff by which two men carry a 
burden on their shoulders. Buidon. 

COLT, 71. [A. S. colt.] 

1. A young horse not more than four years 

old ; — “ used in the common gender, male or 
female.** Smart. 

2. A young, foolish, or inexperienced per- 
son ; — a cant term for one who is for the first 
time in an office. 

t COLT, V. n. To frisk ; to frolic. 

As soon as they were out of sight by themselves, they 
shook off their bridles, and began to colt anew. Spemer. 

t COLT, V. a. To befool ; to cheat ; to abuse. 

What a plague mean ye, to colt me thus? Slioh. 

C6LT':^R, n. [L. culter ; It, coUro.^A. S. cuUor ; 
Gcr. Gael. ^ Ir. coltar.] The cutting- 

iron of a plough ; — written also coulter. Johnson. 

COLT'— E' Vi L, n. A distemper to which young 
horses are liable, consisting of a swelling in the 
sheath. Fa7'm. F7icy. 

C5LT'iSH, a. Like a colt ; frisky ; wanton. 
“Man’s coltish disposition.** Cowper. 

COLT'jSH-LY, ad. In the manner of a colt. 

COLT’S'FOOT (-fut), 71. {Bot.) A plant growing 
in a clayey soil; Tussilago jai'fara ; — used in 
medicine as an expectorant. Hooper. 

COLT’S'— t 66 tH, 71. 1, An imperfect tooth in 
a young horse. 

2. A love of youthful pleasure. 

Well said, Xjord Sands; 

Your coWs-tooth is not east yot. Shak. 

c6l ' U-BZR, n. [L., a se7pent.] {Zold.) A Lin- 
naeah genus of serpents, including all those in 
which the sub-caudal scale-plates, or scutie, are 
arranged in pairs. Brande. 

c 6L'V-BRINB (19), a. [L. coluhrimis.] 

1. ‘ Relating to a serpent. 

2. Cunning *, crafty ; deceptive, [r.] Johnson- 

CQ-LtJM'BA, n. {Med.) A medicinal bitter root 
brought from Colomba, a town in the island of 
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COLUMBA 

Ceylon ; — -written also calumoa, colomha, and 
columho. Hooper. 

CO-LUM'BA, n. [L.] {Ornith.) AlAxintccirL gc- 
THIS of birds ; the pigeon. Braude. 

00-Z.ctlf 'JS..32, ?i. pf. [L., pipeows.] {Oniith.') 
An order of birds including the family of 
pigeons, or ColuMbid<B. Gray. 

n.\ pi. 

[E4.]‘ 1. A sepulchral chamber, with niches in 
the walls to receive cinerary urns- Fair holt. 

2. p/. ( irch.) Holes left in walls for the inser- 
tion of pieces of timber ; ~ so called from re- 
sembling the niches of a pigeon-house. IVeale. 

c 6L'UM-BA-RY, or CO-lOm'BA-RY [ko-lUm'ba-re, 
*S. ir. P. J. P. Ja. ; ‘kSl'um-ba-re, ’K. R. IVb. 
Kenrtck]^ n. [L. columbarium; columba, a dove, 
or pigeon ] A dove-cot ; a pigeon-house. “ Col- 
timharies or dove-houses.” Browne. 

Cp-LlJArBATE, n. {Chem.) A salt formed of 
'columbic'acid and a base. Francis, 

CO-LUivrBJ-A, n. {CJiem.) A bitter, crystalline 
principle obtained from the columba. Brands. 

C^O-L&M'BI-AD, n. A gun of large caliber. 

CO-LlJM'Bl- AN, a. ^Relating to Columbus : — 
relating to ’Columbia, or America. Barloio. 

CO-LOm'BJC, a. (Chem.) Noting an acid ob- 
tained from cohimbium. Hooper. 

VO-LifM ‘ n. pi. {Ornith.) A family of 
birds including the sub-families Treroninf'^ Co- 
lumbines^ Gourinec, HidiincuUnes^ and Didince ; 
pigeons. Gray. 

COL-UM-BIF'^IK-OOS, a. {Cheyn.) [Eng. colttm- 
hium^ and L.^ero, to bear.] Containing colum- 
bium. 

06Lr-UM-Bf'J^.M, n. pi. 

(Ornith.) A sub-fami- 
ly of birds of the order 
Columhee and family 
ColumhideB; pigeons. 

Gray. 

CdL'llM-BINE (19), lu [L. 
columba^ a pigeon.] 

1. {Bot.) A genus of 

perennial plants ; Aaui- Columba cenas. 

legia. JLoudott. 

2. The heroine in pantomimic entertain- 
ments. Maunder. 

cCL'yM-BlNE (19), a. [L. columbinus.’] Relat- 
ing to, or resembling, a dove. Smart, 

CQ-EflM'BITE, n. {Min.) An ore of columbium, 
first discovered in Connecticut. Dana. 

CO-LtlM'Bl-ti'M, n, {Min.) An acidifiable, rare 
metal, found in columbite j — also called tanta- 
lium, Brande. 

cCl'U-MjSl, n. [L. columella, a small column.] 
{Bot .) — See Columella. 

COL-U^MeHLA, n, [L.] {Bot) The axis to 
which the carpels of a compound pistil are often 
attached, as in geranium, or A\hich is left uhen a 
pod opens, as in azalea: — also the solid axis 
in the centre of the capsule of a moss. Gt'ay. 

[L.] (ArcA.) An upright tim- 
ber m a roof ; a king-post. Weale, 

COL'UMN (Icisrium), %. [L. columna ; It. colon- 
na ; Sp. columna, coluna ; Pr. colonne,’\ 

1- (Arch.) A member of — 

an order whose section ■ ~ I 
through the axis is usual- ^ I 

ly a frustum of an elon- ~ " s S 

f ated parabola, or a mem- J f | 

er, of a cylindrical form, JS 

consisting of a base, a T “Is* 

shaft, or body, and a cap- 5 s 

ital; a pillar. Brande, ■I I I " — H lli i ^ » 

2, Any thing conceived * 

of as resembling a column PiLJil ? 

in pressing vertically upon fflwr-ifflini 

a base ; as, « A column of 3r 

air ” ; ‘‘A cokemn of wa- f ~ 

ter^” 

8. (Printing.) A perpendicular section of a 
^ -f. (Arith,) A perpendicular line of figures. 


6. (3/27.) A body of troops in deep files and 
narrow front, so dissposed as to mo-ve m legular 
succession. Campbell.^ 

6. (A22a#.) A longitudinal portion, or tract ot 
the myelon. Brande. 

Caiulytie eohtmns, (Aich.) columns having leaves 
and butnehes winding spirally round them, or ais- 
posed in the form of festoons and ciowns. Francis. 
Syn. — See Pillar. 

CQ-LO’AI'NAR, a. [L- cohi??ina7d$.'] Formed like 
columns. ' “ White columnar spar.” Woodward, 

CdL-UAI-NA'Bl-AN, a. Columnar, [r.] Jahtison. 

COL'UM-NA-RV, a. Columnar. Browne, 

COL'l’WNED (kSl'lunid), a. Furnished with col- 
umns. “ The aisle.” Byron. 

CQ-IiC'AI-Ny-A'TION, n. (Arch.) A mode of de- 
*sign or of construction marked by columns ; — 
arrangement of columns, Weale, 

Cg-Li^M*J^U-I^^ n. [Dim. of L. columna, a 
’column.] '(Bot.) The central axis, round which 
some cariiels are arranged; columella. JEfe/isfow. 

CO-LURE', w.; pi. COLURES. [Gr. K6?ovpoi, the 
colures ; L. cohn i : — Gr. Kdkovpos, dock-tailed, 
truncated; koHsf clipped, and ovp6, a tail. •— 
“ Supposed to have been given to those circles 
because a portion of them is al-^^'ays concealed 
from view' under the horizon.” Rm?2f?c.] (As- 
tron ) An in'nginarygi oat circle of the celestial 
sphere, irtei'-'cctjug another similar circle at 
the celestial poles. One of the colures passes 
thioiigh the equinoctial points of Aries and 
Libra, and the other through the solstitial 
points of Cancer and Capricorn ; -;-for this rea- 
son the first is called the equinoctial cohire, and 
the second the solstitial colure. Brande. 

CO-XjU'TK-a, n. [L., from Gr. jro^.uTfa.] {Bot^ 
'a genus’of shrubs with membranaceous inflated 
pods ; the hladdei'-senna. Loudon. 

CO'LY, n. One of the CoUnee. Baird. 

CQ-LfM^ BI-D.M,n.pl. [Gr. Mv[t0os, a diver.] 
*(027J27 /i.) ’ A family of birds of the order Anse- 
res, including the sub-faigailies CohjinMnee, Po- 
dicipines, and Heliominee ; divers. (h'ay, 

q6l-YM-bP^,XE, n, pi. [See Colymbila:.] 

'Cg-LfM'BUS, n, [L., from Gr. xdlvpfSos, a di- 
’vcr.] ( Ornith.) A genus of aquatic birds ; the 


S' [k5-mat', W. F. Ja. K. Sm. C. ; kQ'inSt, 
L Wb,), n. Companion. Shak. 


COMBINATION 

“ llenco The names of places situated in val. 
lejs end in comb, as, Alcomb, Bostomb, Chilcoj»&. 
And sometimes the name of the owner is annexed; 
as., Co Basset, CoireA-Raleigli. Sometimes b la 
changed into p; as, Compton.^’ Bosworth. 

COiMB (kom), n. 1. [A. S. ca7nh; Dut., Sw., ^ 
Dan. ham ; Ger. kamm ; Gael, C20??2.] An. in- 
strument to separate and adjust the hair. 

By fairLigea’s golden coim6, 

-Wherewith she sits on diamond rocks, 

Sleeking her soft, alluring locks. MiUon. 

2, Any instrument like a comb, as for card- 
ing wool, &c. 

3. The indented top or crest of a cock. 

High was his comb, and coral-i ed withal, 

With dents embattled like a castle wall. Bryden. 

COMB (kom), n. [Gr. xbp^Tj, a hollow vessel ; A. S, 
comb, a valley.] The cells in which bees lodge 
their honey. Ure, 

COMB, 71. [A. S. cumb, a liquid measure.] A 
dry measure, commonly of four Winchester 
bushels ; — also written coomb. Brande, 

COMB (ksm), «?. a. p. combed ; pp. combing, 

COMBED.] 

1. To divide and adjust the hair with a comb. 

2. To lay smooth ‘by drawing through nar- 
row interstices ; as, “ To comb wool.” 

t C6M'BA-Cy, 71, Combat. 

And did conclude by condiacy. 

To win or lose the game. Warner. 

.11 c 6M'BAT, or COM'BAT [kiim'b^t, S. W. J. F. 
Sm. C'.Nares ; lc5m'b'dt, P. E. Ja. K.Wb. Blair.'], 
V. n. [It. comhattere ; Sp. comhatir ; Fr. com- 
hattre.] (7. combated ; pp. combating, com- 
bated.] To fight ; to contend ; to contest. 

Now sways it this way, like a mighty sea 

Forced by the tide to combat with the wind. Shak. 


ICOM'BAT, or COM'BAT, V, a, 
against; to oppose. 


To contend 


’vcr.] ( Ornith.) A genus of aquatic birds ; the 
diver. Yarrell. 

cOL'ZA, 91. [Fr, colsa or coha.] (Bot.) The 
name’ applied to a species of cabbage, or Bras- 
sica ; the Bi'assica campestHs, Loudon, 

>8Qp* Colza oil, wiiich is expressed from the seed, is 
much used in France and Belgium for burning in 
lamps, and for other purposes. Farm, Ency. 

CO'MA, n. [Gr. K&pa, sound sleep,] (Med,) A 
moibid disposition to sleep; lethargy. Hooper, 

CO'MA, 71. [L., from Gr. K&pt), hair.] 

1. ' (AstronJ) The nebulous atmosphere stir- 

rownding the nucleus of a comet. Hind. 

2. (Bot.) The assemblage of branches form- 

ing the head of a forest-tree : — a tuft of brac- 
tem forming the crown to the infioresconce : — 
tufts of hair on certain seeds. He7islow. 

t Cd'MART, n. A treaty or joint contract. Shak. 

OO-MATE' [k5-mat', W. F. Ja. K. Sm, C , ; kd'mat, 
S, P, E, Wb,], J2-. Companion. Shak. 

OOm'ATE, a. [L. cofnatus ; It. comato.] Hairy ; 
appearing hairy. Comate stars.” Fairfax, 

c 6M-A-TOBE' [k8m-a-tds', W, Ja. ; k5'ma-t5s, P, 
Sm. ; k5-me-t6«', it.], a. (Med.) Relating to, 
or resembling, coma; drowsy; letharmc. “ Com- 
atose fever,” Dunglison, 

CCM'A-TotJs, a, (Med,) Same as Comatose. 

COMB } (k3m or kdm), n. [A. S. comb, a val- 

COMBE n.ey-.W.ewMj.] «>c unwatered por- 
\ ^ valley beyond and above 

COOMBE ) the most elevated spring that issues 
into it. [Provincial, Eng.] X>r. Buchland, 


Such wn<i the vniy armor he hod on 

W'iuM) he the aitutitiuus combated, Shah. 

II c 6 m'B AT, 7%. [Fr. combat.] Contest ; battle ; 
an engagement ; a fight ; a duel. 

The co»i6a< deepens; on, yc brave. 

Who rush to gloiy or the grave. Campbell, 

Syn."-See Battle, Conflict. 

II c 6 m'BA-TA-BLE, a. That may be combated. 

||c 6 m'BA-TANT, 71, One who combats ; a fight- 
er ; a cliampion. 

ftownod tho niiehtv cohibatanis, that hell 
Grew daiki.' .ii thi'i tiown. Milton. 

Syn. — * A combatant is any ono that fights ; a ehavi- 
pion is one who undertakes to fight for another, or in 
another’s cause. 

II cOm'BA-TANT, a. Disposed to fight. 

Their valors are not yet so combatant 

Or tiuly antagonistic as to light. JB. Jonson. 

II c6M'B.yr-BR, 71, One "who fights; a combti- 
tant. Combaters or fighters.” Sherwood, 

II c 6 xM'BA-TIve, a. Inclined to combat ; pugna- 
cious ; combatant. Latm^ence, 

II c 6 m'BA-TIVE-NESS, 71, (Phrmi.) A disposi- 
tion or propensity to fight. Combe, 

OOMD'-BUOACH (kfiin'brsch), n, A tooth of the 
instrument with which wool is combed. Ash, 

COMB'— BRtJSH (kfim'hrilsh), n, A brush to clean 
combs. Johnson, 

COMB'— CASE, n. A case for a comb. Ash. 

COMB'^IR (kom'^r), 7i. One who combs. “ Comb- 
ers of wool.” Brdtmie, 

COM'BPiR, «. A species of fish in Cornwall. Ray, 

c 6 m'BP 4R, 71. [Dut, kom7ne7\] Encumbrance, 

That I may provide you some fit lodgings , » . fi>r the pres- 
enrution of blcsHcd liberty and avoiduneo of the comber o( 
kindness. Wottinu 

COM-Bi'NA-BLE, a. Capable of being combined. 

Pleasures are very coinbinabte both with business and 
stud;^ . Z,orU C/umtvrJicld. 

C9M-B!'KA-BL£-NfiSS, n. Capability of being 
combinea. Craig, 

t COM'BJ-NATE, «. Betrothed ; promised. ** Her 
combinate husband,” Shak, 

C5m-BJ-NA'TIQN, Jt. [L. comUnatio ; It. com- 
binazioTie ; Sp. combinacion ; Fr. cfmbinaison.] 

1. Union of persons for certain purposes; 
association; alliance; coalition; confederacy. 
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\ r'^fv^/nntion and a fo’^i 
'\\ I'ure i‘\ ery £o»l dui soetn t j t liis '•eal 
To gLVO the world assurance < t a la^u. Sheik, 

2. {Ohem.) Union of two or more substances 

in such a manner as to form a new compound j 
commixture. Maunder. 

3. {Mat/i.) pi. Changes or variations in ev- 
er}’ possible manner among a certain number [ 
of' objects or symbols taken m sets. Da. ^ P. | 

Combination room, ( Unirersttij of Cambridge, Eng- 
land.) a room into which the officers and fellows \\ ifh- 
dr.iw, after dinner, tor dessert, wine, and conversa- 
tion. 

Syn,— See Allianci:, Association. 

CQM-bFna-TIVE, a. Tending to combine ; unit- 
ing. [n.*] Brit, Cnt. 

GOM-Bi'NA-TO-RY, a. Tending to combine ; 
uniting ; combinative. Sekaff. 

COM-BINE', V. a, [L. combino ; cm, w’ith, and bi- 
nus, two and two, double ; It. comhinare ; Sp. com- 
bmar ; Fr. combiner. 1 [i. comhined ; pp. com- 
bining, COMBINED.] To join together ; to unite. 
God, the best maker of all marriages, 

Combine your hearts m one. Sbak, 

COM-BINE', V. 91, 1. To be united ; to coalesce. 

Ordain we, then, two sorrows to combine. Dryden. 

2. To be joined in friendship, or in design. 
Combine, together ’gainst the enemy. Shak. 

COM-BINED' (kom-bind'), p* a. United. 

Combined lock<i (Arch.) arc canal locks placed side 
by side, so as to admit the ascent and descent of boats 
at the same tune. Tanner. 

t COM-BlNE'M^NT, n. Combination. Leighton. 

COM-BiN'jpR, n. He who, or that which, combines. 

COMB'TNG (kom'ing), n, 1. The act of using a 
comb. 

2. Borrowed hair combed over the baldness 
of the head. 

The baldness, and, as both men and women think, the 
deformity, of their hair, is usually supplied by borders and 
combings. Bp. Taylor. 

05MB'L]^SS (k5m'les), a. Wanting a comb or 
crest. “ A combless cock.” Shah, 

OOMB'-MAK-^IE (kam'-), n, A maker of combs. 

COM-Bti’ST', 13. a, [L. comburo, comhustus, to 
Iburn up.] To burn, [r.] Dickens, 

CQM-B&ST', a, (Astron.) Applied to a heavenly 
body when it is not above eight degrees and a 
halt distant from the sun. 

Guianerius had a patient could make Latin verses when 
the moon was combwt, otherwise ilhtcmte. BuHon. 

COM-BUS-fl-Bir/J-TY, n, [It. combustibility ] 
Sp. combiistibilidad'\ Fr. comhustlhilite.'] The 
quality of being combustible. Dighy, 

OQM-B&S'Tl-BLE, a, [It. combustibile ; Sp. ^ 
Fr. combustible,] Capable of being burnt ; in- 
flammable. “ Combustible matter.^^ Sharp, 

CQM-bOs'TI-BLE, n. A substance that will bum. 

Common combustibles^* Sir T, Herbert, 

CQM-Bt3rs'Tl-BLE-N£ss, n. Aptness to take fire ; 
combustibility. Johnson, 

COM-B&S'TION (kom-biiat'yun), n. [L. combus- 
*tio ; It. combustione ; Sp. Fr. combustion,'] 

1. The process of burning ; consumption by 
fire; conflagration. 

The ftitiire romhv'ttion of the earth is to be ushered in with 
violent impios'.ions upon nature. Barnet, 

2. t Tumult; disorder; confusion. 

* Prophesying with accents terrible 

Of uire comhiistioit and contused events. Shal , 

Those cruel wars between the houses of York and Lan- 
caster brought all England into an horrible oonmistion. 

Jtaleigh. 

CpM-BtJs'TiVB, a. Tending or disposed to take 
fire. ** Malign, fiery, and combiistive,** 

Bp, Gmden, 

c6mB (kUm), 13. [Goth, ewiman ; A, S. cuman ; 
Dut. hoomen ; Gcr. hommen ; Sw. homma ; Dan. 
komme,] p. came ; pp, coming, oomb.] 

1. To tend hitherward; to advance nearer; 
to approach ; — opposed to go, 

t y the pneking of my thumbs, ^ , 

Dmething wicke^ this way comes. Shak. 

Evil into the mind of God or man 

2. To be or to arrive at, or to reach, some 
place, point, or condition. 


The rest will I set in order when I come, 1 Cnr. xx, C4. 

His sons come to hrmor, and he know eth it not. Job x.r. :»1, 

3. f To become. “ So came I a widow.” Shak. 

4. To happen; to fall out. ‘‘How comis 

that r ” Sha/^,. 

Let come on me what will. .7J»* xiii. i ), 

ijnjjr-In the imporatno, it is often utted as an inter- 
jection, in order to encourage, incite, or command 
attention. “ Come, we will walk ” , “ Conu, let ui- 
go.” SluiL And the repetition ot it in the imperative 
impliess hasite or impatience. “O'/"#*, let us fall 

in \\ ith them.” Shak, It i-* Miiiiennit- n-cd with an 
ellip&js, as, “ Com#* Piidaj”; that is, ‘‘•When Fri- 
day sh.ill come.”— ct.me about, to come to paisS ; to 
happen : — to change , to come round. “ The \\ iiid 
came about,^* Bacon. — To come a:rattt, to return. 
** When he had dmnk, his spirit came asraui.'^'* Judges 
XV. 10. — To come after, to follow. — To come at, to 
reach; to obtain. — To come by, to obtain ; to gain. — 
To come home, to return to one’s home : — to touch 
nearly or sensibly , as, “ This warning comes home to 
every man.” (Shut.) Said of an anchor when tt is 
broken from the ground and drags. — To come in, to 
enter. To accrue as gain ; as, “ He has large sums 
coming in.” — To come tn for, to make a claim for, 
as, “ To come tn for a share.” — To come into, to join 
with ; to comply with ; as, “ To come into an agree- 
ment or compact.” — To came of, to proceed ; to is- 
sue. “I told you what would come o}* this.” Shak. 
— To come off, to depait from ; to deviate. To es- 
cape ; to get fice. “ How’ thou wilt here come ojf sur- 
mounts my reach.” MiUon, To end an affair. “ O, 
bravely came we off.’’ Shak. — To come on, to ad- 
vance ; to make progress. — To come orcr. to revolt. 

A man, in changing his side, not only makes him- 
self hated by those ho left, but is seldom hoarnlv es- 
teemed by those he comes orcr to.” Addison. To rise, 
in distillation. The liquor that is wont to come over 
in this analysis.” Boyle. — To come out, to be made 
public ; to bo discovered , as, The scciet has come 
out at last.” — To come out with, to give \ent to; to 
make public. — To come round, to change , as, “ The 
W’lnd came round.” — To come short, to fail ; to be de- 
ficient. — ■ To come to, to consent or yield ; as, “ We 
must come to it”; — to amount to; as, “ How much 
docs the whole come to? ” — To come to one’s self, to 
recover one’s senses. — To come to pass, to be effect- 
ed ; to fall out. — To come up, to make appearance, as 
vegetables ; to shoot from the soil ; as, “ The corn 
that was planted has come up,” To come into use. 
“ A fashion comes up.” Johnson, — To come up to, to 
rise to ; to roach to ; as, “ To come up to a mark or to 
a stanaard.”— To come up with, to overtake. — 7b 
come upon, to invade; to attack. “When old age 
comes upon him.” South, — Come your ways, come 
along, or come hither. Shah. “ A vulgarism still m 
use, especially in the North of England.” Todd. — To 
come, noting futurity. “ We jump the life to come.” 

^Shak . — To come up, to slack off, os a rope or a tackle. 

c6mE (khm), n. A sprout. “The falling off of 
coone, or sprout.” [A cant term,] Moj'timor, 

CQ-ME^DJ-AN, n. [Fr. comedien,] 

1. An actor of comedy ; a player of comic 

parts. John 8071. 

2. A stage-player, male or female. “ When 

of a comedian she became a wealthy man’s 
wife.” Camden, 

3. A writer of comedies. “ To admire Plau- 
tus as a comedian.** Peacham, 

C0M'?-DY, n, [Gv. KiapoiSia; xtSfoy, a village, or 
/cw/iof, jovial festivity, and (p5y, a so^; L. comoo- 
dia ; It. commedia ; Sp. comedia ; Fr. comedie.] 
A dramatic representation of the lighter faults, 
passions, actions, and follies of mankind; play. 

Your honox’s playerfl 

Aro come to play a pleasant comedy. Sheik . 

c6mE'L1-LY, ad. In a comely manner ; decent- 
ly; comely, [r.] Sherwood, 


O. ^‘*iw ’* *9 a”.! ’ ’'vr ’■rxiv’Ti? 
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Syn.— Bkcominct, Elegant. 

CnME'LV ixiiinlp), ad. Gracefully ; handsome- 
h, dementi}. “ lo iide copuVy.” ’[n.] Ascham, 

COME— Off', n. An ebcape ; an evasion. Milton, 

COME— OUT', inter j. A word of command to a 
dog to cause him to discontinue his pursuit or 
his barking. Forhy, 

Ci'ME-oiTT'ER, n. One w’ho forsakes established 
conimiiiiiTiC'- or societies; a radical reformer. 
[Modern.] Theodore Parker. 

c6m'?R (kum'er), «. One who comes. Shak, 

t COM-^:s-SA'TION, 72. [Gr. Kui^ioiio, to revel; 
L. comissatio ; Fr. comessation.] Ro-velling. 

“Drunken comessationsf* Bp. Hall. 

t CO-M£s'T[-BLE, a. [L. comedo, to eat ; Fr. 
comestible^ Eatable. Wotton, 

COM'JpT, n. [Gr. Kopyrrfs; Kdpy, hair; L. cometa\ 
Fr. comete. — A. S. cometa.] (Astron.) A heav- 
enly body belonging to the s('‘'ai '>ystom, of a 
luminous’ and nebulous app' .’laiiecj v\hich ap- 
proaches to and recedes from the sun, after the 
manner of a planet, in a single revolution. P. Cyc, 
Incensed vntli indignation Satan stood, 

T’n+eni'^ofl. vsd 'ikop romrf ha-nc*d, 

Hi'i' - M- ilsi* li ''L'C" oi * 'pl'-’iil 'I- huge 

111 the aiciiL bk> , and truiii hib liuuid hair 

Shakes pestilence and war Mition, 

CO-MET', n. A game at cards. SoTdhern, 

COM-?T-A'RI-UM, ) (Asfroii.) Amachine con- 

C6m'^ 3T-A-RY, 3 struct ed to represent the 

revolution o'f a comet aioxmd the sun. Crahh, 

COM'?-TA-RY, a. Relating to a comet. Cheyne, 

CQ-MET'IC, a. Cometary. [r.] Johnson. 

COM'^T— LIKE, a. Resembling a comet. Bka'k. 

O^M-^lT-oG'RA-PHjglR, n. One who writes about 
comets, [li.j Ash. 

COM-jgT-OG'RA-PHY, n, [Gr. Koptiryst a comet, 
and ypntjiU), to'wiutc.] The history and descrip- 
tion of comets. Boyle, 

c6m'F|T (kfim'fjt), n. [L. conjicio, confectus, to 
make up together ; It. confettura ; Sp- confite ; 
Ft. confiture ; Dut. kotifit.] A dry sweetmeat ; 
a confect. Hudibras, 

c6m'FIT (kam'fjt), 17. a. To preserve dry with 
sugar. Cowley. 

COM'FlT-MAK'FiR, n. A confectioner. Shak. 

COM'FJ-TURE (khniTc-tdr), n. [Fr. confiture,] 
A dry sw’eetmeat ; a comfit, Donne. 

c6m'FORT (kara'furt), i7. a. [L. conforto, to 
strengthen much'; con, wuth, used intensively, 
and fortis, strong ; It. confortare ; Sp. comfor- 
tar ; Fr. confarter.] [i. comported ; pp. com- 
forting, COMFORTED.] 

1. To strengthen ; to corroborate ; to confirm. 

Tho ov donct* ot God’« own tc«>tTnr'ony, added unto the 
narn'''il a<>aeut of reason, doth not .i Im’e rtmuoi t and coiilirin 
tlienmo. Ifoo’tr. 

2. To encourage ; to inspirit ; to enliven ; to 
invigorate ; to revive ; to console ; to cheer. 

They bemoaned him and comforted him over all the evil 
that the Lord had brought upon him. Jcb xUi. 11- 


c6me'L1-n£SS (kSm'l^-nSs), n. 1. The quality 
of being comely; symmetry; grace; beauty; 
dignity. 

All Ibrraer coimJimim 
Med in a minute when the soul was gone, 

And, having lost that beauty, wquldhave none. Xkmne. 

2. Propriety; fitness; suitableness. 


For comeZfnew is a disposing fhir , ^ . 

Of things and actions in M time and place., Davies. 


“ It signifies somothing less forcible than beau- 
tp, leas elegant than grace, and less light than pretti- 
ness,” Johnson. 


o6mb'LY (kfim'l?), a. [From become. Skinner, 
JWwtw*— Ferhaps A, S. eweman, to please. 
Johnson,] 

1. Of good appearance; well-proportioned; 

symmetrical ; graceful ; handsome. “ A come- 
ly creature.” “ Though he killed a comely 
knight.” Piers Plouhmcm, 

2. Becoming; fitting; suitable. 


c6M'rQRT (kiim'furt), n. 1. Support; assist- 
ance ; countenance ; as, “ To give aid andcom- 
fiort to an enemy.” 

2, Encourfigemont to bear calamity ; conso- 
lation ; solace. 

Con«olntion or romfort arc words which, in their proper 
ncu I, M>uu' .illcM.-iion to tiii't I'iiin to which It 

i-i not in dmi to .iflord the piopcr iu'<l adequate reme* 

tU, rlii'y iinii’t i itl’i"- ‘ii. 'Higiiii iil.Uion oftlic power of bear- 
is'v lUaii .1 diii'ini'tion of ihc buidcii Raunbler. 

3, That which gives consolation ; source of 
enjoyment. 

Your children were vexation to your youth; 

But mine shall be a comfort to your age, Shak. 

4, Enjoyment; satisfaction; ease. 

Syn, — Comfort and consolation are often used sy- 
nonymoi]«*ly , consolation, for serious afflictions; ctm- 
fort, for less evils. Persons may administer conso- 
'latwn and comfort-, things, as hooks, society, Ac., 
afford solace. Substantial comfort, real satiffaciion ^ 
lively pleasure. Comfort at homo ; pleasure abroad. 
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“ We may find pleasitre^^^ says Crabb, as an English- 
man, “ in every countrj^ j but comfort is to be found in 
our own country only.” 

c6M'FQRT-A-BLE(lcSm'furt-^-bl), G. 1. Suscepti- 
ble of comfort ; receiving comfort ; cheerful. 

For my saJke, be com/ortcAlet hold death 

A while at tlie arm^s end. isht^, 

2. Having the power to give comfort ; afford- 
ing enjoyment or satisfaction. 

The lives of many miserable men were saircd, and a com- 
fortaUe provision made for their subsistence. Drydetu 

3. Having comfort, case, or enjoyment. 

COlvrFORT-A-BLE-N^SS, n. The state of being j 

comfortable. 

Quiet serenity and conifoiiablcn^ usually attend a "lirtu- 
ouAcouxseothlb. Goodman. 

c6m'FQRT-A-BLY, ad. In a comfortable manner. 

COM'FORT-JglR (kQm'furt-ei), n. 1. One who com- 
forts or consoles. ’ j 

The neavens have blest you with a goodly son, 

To bo a comforter v> hen he is gone. Snot:, 

2. A term applied to the Holy Spirit ; the 
Paraclete. 

But the Com/brt^r, which i' the Holy Gbo-'t, I'l* «hiill teach 
you all things. 

3. That w'hich comforts ; — especially a warm 
stuffed coverlet. [TJ. S.] 

t COM'FQRT-FvyL, a- Pull of comfort. Iluloet, 

COM'FORT-IhTG, p. a. Affording comfort ; sup- 
porting. “ Comforting repose.*’ 

GOM^FORT-LfiSS (kHm'furt-lSs), a. Wantingcom- 
foit; forlorn; cheerless; desolate; miserable. 

Comfortless despair.” Shak, 

c5M'F<?RT-L^;SS-Ni3SS, w. The state of being 
comfortless. T)r . Allen, 

tc6M'FORT-M^;NT, n. The act of comforting. 

The gentle comfortment and entertainment of 
the said ambassador.” Hackluyt. 

COM'FQRT-RESS,?t, She who comforts. 

CdM'FR^lY (kfim'fre), n. {Bot,) A genus of plants 
of several species ; Symphytum^ The common 
comfrey (Symphytum oj^cinale) abounds in 
mucilage, and is used in medicine- Loudon, 

CoM'lO, a, [Gr. mfxiKdSi L. comicus; It. % Sp. 
comico\ Pr. — • See Comedy.]] Relat- 

ing to comedy ; raising mirth ; sportive ; com- 
iem ; as, Comic writings, in distinction from 
tragicaV* 

c5m^I-OAL, a. Ludicrous; diverting; droll; 
odd; ridiculous; laughable; comic. 

Something so comical in the voice and gestures that a man 
can hardly forbear being pleased. Addmn, 

Syn.. — Seo Ludicrous. 

COM-I-CAl^J-TY, n. Comicalness; laughable- 
ness. [Low.]' L), O* Connell, 

CCivFJ-CAL-LY, ad. In a comical manner ; ludi- 
crously; laughably. 

CdM'l-CAL-NfeSS, n- The quality of being com- 
ical; ludicrousness. JomsQ?i, 

cGm'ING (kiim'ing), n. The act of coming, or 
advancing; approach; arrival, 

■Where art thou, Adam ! wont witli Joy to meet 
My cominch seen ihr off? Mmon, 

^M^ING, a, 1. Ready to come ; forward. 

On morning wings, liow active springs the mind! 

How easy eveij labor it pui'mes^ 

How cominfj to the iwet every nuiscl JPojjc. 

2. That is yet to come ; future. 

Praise of great acta, he scatters as a seed, 

Which may the like in comtn^r ages breed. Jioicojnrnon. 

COM'JJNG-In, w. 1. Revenue; income. 

"What are thy rents ? what are thy ? Shak, 

2, The act of yielding ; submission. 

On my life. 

We need not fear his cominp-in, Masmper, 

3. Introduction; entrance. 

The comimj-in of tlUs mischief was sore and grtevbua to 
the iwoplc. 3 Mocc, vi. 

gO-MIit'GLE, tJ. a. See Commingle. Johnson, 

CQ-Mf"Tf-A (kg~mX9h^e-9,)j n, pi. [L.] Popular 
assemblies of the Romans. P. Cyc, 

CQ-MI'^TX^L (fcp-ml8h'?il), a, [L. comitialis,] 

1. Relating to the oomzUa, or assemblies of 
the ancient Romans. 

2. Relating to an order of Presbyterian as- 
semblies. Bp, Bancroft. 


COM'I-TY, n. [L, comitas.l Courtesy ; civility ; 
politeness; affability. Bailey, 

COM'MA, n. [Gr. K6ppia ; Kdirroi, to cut off-] 

1. (Gram.) A point, marked thus [, J, which 

notes the smallest grammatical division in 
UTitten or printed language,^ and commonly 
represents the shortest pause in reading or de- 
jjY’gry, J‘ rf^ilson, 

2, (JlIus.) An enharmonic interval, or the 

difference between a major and a minor semi- 
tone ; the smallest subdivision, being about 
the ninth part of a tone. Brande. 

CQM-mAnD' (12), V, a. [L. con^ with, and mandoy 
to commit to one’s hand, to commission ; manuSf 
the hand, and do^ to give ; It. comandare \ Sp. 
comandar ; Fr. eommanderJ] [f. commanded ; 

pp, COMMANDING, COMMANDED.] 

1. To direct ; to order ; to dictate. 

We will go . . . and sacrifice to the Lord our God, os ho 
shall command us. Exotl, viii. 27. 

2. To hold under subjection ; to lead as a 
general ; to gov^orn ; to rule. 

Those he commands move only in command, 

Nothing in love. SJictk, 

3. To claim, as by authority, or by a just 
title ; to challenge ; as, A noble character 
commands universal respect.” 

4z, To have below, so as to be seen ; to over- 
look. 

One side commands a view of the finest garden in the 
■«rorld. Addismi. 



the air is always 
wanderings, and i i-* 
always that this i . •‘•i • «■: 
or pride. 

Syn. — See Dictate. 

CQM-mAnd', V, n. To exercise authority; to 
'govern ; to sway. 

Those two coniraawrfinO' powers of the soul, the understand- 
ing or the wiU. Soaih, 

An eye hke Mars’ to threaten and command. Sliol, 

COM-mAnd', n. [It. ^ Sp. comando ; Pr. com- 
mande.'l 

1. The right of commanding ; supreme au- 
thority ; absolute rule. 

While yet my soldiers are in my command. Shak. 

All commands In the regular forces belong to the senior 
officers. Vampbcll. 

2. The exercise of authority ; despotism. 

Command and force may often create, but can never cure, 
an aversion? and whatever any one is brought to by compul- 
sion, he will leave as soon as he can. Locks. 

3. Order given ; injunction ; mandate. 

Of this tree we may not taste nor touch; 

God po commanded, and loft that command 

fco’c* d.i’ighwr or hibioicc. Milton. 

4. The power of overlooking. 

The stcepy stand 

Which overlooks the vale with wide command, Lruden, 

6. (Fort,) The elevation of one work above 
another, or over the level of the country. “ The 
command . . . over the suriounding country.” 

6. (Mil,) A body of troops under the com- 
mand of a particular officer. 

Syn.— Command is imperative, and is a general 
term, as a divine comntowd, the command of a sover- 
eign or general. An m junction relates to general con- 
duct J order J to particular acts. A child receives or- 
ders to learn liis lesson ; directions^ in relation to his 
conduct ; and injunctions, to be diligent. A parent or 
a teacher gives precepts. A geneial is.sups rommaml -, ; 
an inferior officer, orrfrrv , a court of injunc- 

tions’, a court or raagistrate, mandates. Cim mantle, 
ordsrs', and injunctions are addressed loan inclividuiil , 
precepts, to all or to luanv. — Oommnndmrnt is nearly 
obsolete, except in the solemn sr^le, as die Ten Com- 
mandments. — See ^Direction. 

CQM-MAND'A-BLE, a. That may be command- 
ed. [h.] Craig. 

CQM-MAND'AN-CY-9feN'^iR-AL, n. The office 
or Jurisdiction of a governor of a Spanish prov- 
ince or colony. Murray. 

c6m-MAN-DANT', n. [Pr.] (Mil) An officer 
who has the command of a garrison, fort, castle, 
or of a regiment. Campbell 

t COM-mAND'A-TO-RY, a. Having the force of 
command. How commandatory the apostolic 
authority was.” Bp. Morton, 

COM-MAND'JglE, n. [Fr. commandetir.'] 


1. One who commands ; one who has the com. 
mand of a body of men or of troops ; a chief, 

I have given him for a witness to the people, a leader and 
to the people. La. Iv. 4. 

2. (In the 7iavy.) An officer next in rank 
above a lieutenant. 

3. A mallet or beetle, used in paving. Moxon. 

4. (Sttrg.) A surgical instrument. Wiseyna^i. 

Commnnder-in-chej, ono who has the supienie com 

mand, a geneiahssimo. 

Syn. — J3ec Chief. 

COM-MAND'JgR-SliiP, n. The office of a com- 
'mander. [n.] ^c. Rev, 

C0M-MAND'?R-Y, n. [Fr. commande^'ie.'^ 

1. A district attached to a manor or chief mes- 

suage of an order of knights, under the control 
of a member of the order. B^'a^ide, 

2. The manor or residence of a body of 

knights. Drummond, 

CQM-MAND'ING, p a. ^ Exercising command; 
imperative ; authoritative. 

CQM-mAnd'ING-LY, ad. In a commanding man- 
ner. ” So comtnandinglg exemplary.”/irammo»c?. 

CQM-MAND'M^INT, n. [It. comandame^ito \ Fr. 
commandement.) 

1. Mandate ; command ; precept or law, — 

especially of the decalogue. “The ton com- 
mandments'^ Exod, xxxiv. 28. 

T’ ' — r’" "*’'■*'‘(1 .’*■«' special commandment for that 

wli'i ■ I \ . . ■ i il 1 s 'i I i!. Hooker. 

2. Absolute rule : authority. 

And therefore put I ou the countenance 

Of stern commandment. S/iaK, 

Syn. — See Command. 

COM-mAnd'R^SS, n. A female who commands. 
CQM-mAnd’RV» »• See Commandeby. 

f c6m'MARK, n. [Sp. comarca ; Fr. comarque,] 
A frontier of a country ; confines ; marches. 

** A flock of sheep in this commark." Shelton. 

t COM-MA-TE'Rl-AL, a. [Sp. conmaterial] Con- 
sisting of the same matter. 

The beaks in birds ... arc commaterial with teeth. Bacon, 

fCOM-M.l-TE-Rl-AL'l-TY, n. Participation of 
the same matter. * Jolvnson, 

C0M-3VIAT*lC, a, [Gr. KoppariKds. — See Comma.] 
(Rket.) Consisting of short sentences or divis- 
ions. Bock, 

COM'MA-TI^M, ?i. Conciseness ; briefness. **Com- 
matishi of the style.” Bp, Horsley, 

COM-Mfl \,^'t’-R.\-BLE (-InSEll^l-r^^-ld, 93), a. [It. 
com ?» isurahile.] llcduciblc to the same incasui c. 

SIio being now removed by death, a commmsnrahlr grief 
took as full poBBCBSion of him as joy liaul dom*. Ji alton, 

COMME IL FACT (kSm-dl-ffi')* As it 

should be. 

c6m-MR-lV ir4,n, (Bot.) A genus of plants, 
of several species, some of which are unimpor- 
tant weeds. Loudon, 

COM-MfiM'O-RA-BLFi, a. [L. commemombilis ; 
*It. commehwnrhik.] Worthy to bo remembered ; 
iiicmoiablo; signal. Joh7i.soti, 

CQM-MfiM'O-RATK, v. a, (L. coimnemoroi con, 
'with, and memoro, to call to rcinoiuhrancc ; It. 
comznomorarc ; Sp. coivmemorar.] [/, com- 
memorated ; pp. COMMBMOUATINO, COMMEM- 
ORATED.] To preserve in memory, or to cele- 
brate, 'by some public act; to solemnize. 

We tiiv called upon to commemorate a revolution a« happy 
in ita cunHWiuenccs, as ftill of the marks of a divine contriv- 
ance, as auy ogc or country con show. Awtfrbury. 

Syn.— Goe Celebrate, 

COM-MfiM-O-RA^TION* n, [L. commemoratio \ 
it. co7nmchiorazioi7e ; Sp. conmemo7'acio7i ; Fr. 
coimnemoration.] The act of commemorating; 
celebration. 

That which i« dallv In the rhurch is a daily com- 

memorotion of that one hnenhee oftered on the crow. 

Jii>, Taylor, 

C<pM-MfeM'0-R^-TlVF*, a. [It. coynmemorativo ; 
S'O. cxynnte'morcdivo ; Fr. com^nemorati f,] Tend- 
ing to keep in memory ; preserving in^memory. 
“ A commemoraHve sacrifice/’ Bevendge. 

CQIH-MfeM'MQ-E^-Tp-RY, a. Preserving in mem- 
ory; commemorative. Hooper, 

COM-MfiNCK', V, n, [It. commeiare ; Sp. comen- 
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sar; Ft, commencer^ [e*. commenced; pp, 

COMMENCING, COMMENCED.] 

1. To begin ; to originate. 

Man, consc* vk r'^]'"s ii'iy. m’l’wt he con- 
cern for t’li.: -taro :■ .it ■- t,i • . , • .at rli - ■■•e. jVo; i ■■ 

2. To do the first act in any thing ; to take 
the first step. 

TO — •* rr. ..I. ■£■ ...-rV—' , 

v* : . - . 1 "/ . Pope. 

3. To take an academical degree at a college 
or university. 

Manvnf oil' ,]o thrs oommeHCC, as it 

Vi. rc, 'Mil : 'V' ill 1 i_'.oiioi'Cii and \aiiTi . Elluty 1762. 

Syn. — See Begin. 

COM-MKXCE', V. a. To begin ; to enter upon. 

And, like a hxingry lion, did cominuwe 

Rough deeds of i age and rteru impatience. S?iak. 

COM-MENCE'MPNT, «. [Fr.] 1. Beginning. 

“ The form and comincncemcnt of that species 
of poetry.” Blair. 

2. The time when students in a u’iivor«i^'''' o>* 
college receive their degrees, as the ' : ’'’ii,' -i \ 
in July, at Ca'r'"‘''^c:o, F’^c'^and or i 'ii' -Id Wi t\- 
nesday in J.'ly C; 'b: 'd .«*. Massachusetts. 

COM-MEND', V. a. [L. commendo ; It. com7neti~ 
'dm'c, — See Command.] [i. commended ; pp, 

COMMENDING, COMMENDED.] 

1. To represent as worthy of regard, or of ac- 
ceptance ; to recommend. # 

This letter from Bellario, doth commend 

\ id . _• a*' 1 ■ I i ' ■ !■ I ■ 1 , 11 . ti-a .. Shak. 

'S M'l '■ r ‘ . hdcau c^fPieti/. 

2. To deliver up with confidence ; to intrust. 

Father, into thy hands I commend my spint. Luke 3cxui.46, 

3. To mention with approbation ; to praise ; 
to extol ; to applaud. 

Each finding, like a friend. 

Something to blame, and something to commend. Pope. 

4. To recommend to remembrance. “ Chwi- 

me7xd me to my kinsmen.” Bhah, 

Syn. — We commend and praise a person for what 
he does, and admire him for what he is. Praise is a 
stronger term than commend. Praise a child for his 
good conduct ; commend a person of merit, and rec- 
ommend him to the notice of others. To e^tol or 
applaud is to express praise or admiration ni a high 
strain ; to eulogtze is to do the same thing m a set 
discourse. 

t CQM-m£nd', «. Commendation. 

Tell her I send to her my kind commends. Skak. 

II OOM-MfiND'A-BLE [k9m-mSndVbI, P. Ja, K. 
Shi. li. C. jVb. Bailey j Johiisony Ash, Kenrick\ 
koni'men-da-bl, J, F, ; k6m'meii-da-bl or koni- 
inen'dg,’-bl, S. IF.], a, [L. commendahilis It. 
commendahile.'] That may be commended ; 
laudable ; worthy of praise- “ Commendable 
quality,” Addison, “ Co^yimendabU undertak- 
ing.” Hoadly, 

Walker said, near the end of the last century, 
“Tins word, like nrc^irahlc. liaa. since Johnson wrote 
his JhcLioii.iry, -liif.o'l it- .ici’ciit fiom the second to 
the firat syllable. 'I'iit' -oniid of tlio language cer- 
tainly sufTeis 1)\ iIk*-!.* naii-iiions of accent. How- 
ever, 'when custom has once decided, we may com- 
plain, but must still acquiesce. Tlie accent on the 
second syllable of this word is grown vulgar, and 
there needs no other reason for banishing it from po- 
lite pronunciation.” But Smart (1837) remarks, “A 
few years ago, commendable and coinniendabhjwevG ac- 
cented by the higher grade of speakers on the first 
syllable ; a bettor taste has i ostoreil, or nearly restored, 
the more consistent accentuarion.” 

Syn. — See Laudable. 

I COM-MfiND'A-BLE-NfiSS, n. The state of be- 
ing commendable. Bp. Burnet. 

II CgM-MfiND'A-BLY, ad. Laudably, 

DAM, n, [L. commendo, to commend.] 
\Ca7%07i Law.) 

1, The holding of a vacant benefice till a pas- 
tor is supplied ; — so named as being commend- 
ed by the crown to the care of the holder. 

When a vacant living is intrusted to a clergyman, that he 
may discharge its duties until a fixed incumbent is provided 
Ibr it, the benefice is said to be held by the fbrmer in com- 
niendam. Mden^ 

2. A benefice, or living held in commendam- 

** These livings have obtained the name of oom- 
meyidam.^* Burrill, 

COM-MifiN'DA-TA-RY. w. (Eccl.) \Fr,commenda- 
taire.] One wlio holds a living in oommondam ; 
a commendator. — See Co^hmendatoe. Todd. 


COM-MLX'DA-TA-RY,a. {EecL) Holding in com- ; 
mendani. ’ ' * Beurard. ■ 

COM-MJPX-DA'TIOX, 7i, [L. co}7t77ie7idatio.] [ 

1. Recommendation; approval. l 

I l«iM‘ bin to your griPiOu« acceptance, whose trial shall > 

better pa.lll^^ roi.'i u hutiHon. anak. 

2. Praise ; eulogy. 

Such printers are not to be defrauded of their due com- 
mendation ^^ho employ their endeavor to rostc-e th*' f-i 
works ot ancient writers. / *. m ^ i V . 

3. Message of love ; regards ; compliments ; 
respects ; — usually in the plural. 

I hoar of 

Your visits, and your loving commendation 

To j our heart’s, saint. Sheik. 

Mrs. Page has her hearty commendations to you, too. Shak. 

Syn. — See Praise. 

COM-MfiN'DA-TOR, M. IIj., a C07n)7ie7ider.'] (Ca7207i 
Law.) A secular pcr.son who holds a benefice 
in corainendam ; a commendatary. Cy'abb. 

COM-MEN'DA-TO-RY, a. 1. Bestowing com- 
mendation ; commending. “ Comyyieyidatory 
epistles.” Bary'ow. 

2, Deliveiing up or commending to divine 
favor. 

The commendatonf prarer was said for him; and, as it 
ended, bt riC iiff William IIL3 died, in the fiity-second year 
' Burnet. 

3. Holding in commendam. 

Call those possessors bishops, or canons, or commendatory/ 
abbots, or monks, or what you please. Burke. 

CQM-mSn'DA-TO-RY, n. Commendation ; eulogy. 

To fiatter such persons would be just as if Cicero had 
spoke commendatones of Antony. South. 

COM-MEND'j^R, 7i. One who commends. Bentley. 

t COM-MEN'SAL,w. [L- commensalis ; C 07 i, with, 
and mensa, a table.] One who eats at the same 
table. Chancer. 

t c6m-M^:N-SAl'1-TY, n. Fellowship of table ; 
the custom of eating together. Broiom. 

t C6M-M5N-SA'TIQN, n. The act of eating at 
the same table. Browyie. 

II CQM-MfiNS-y-RA-BlL'l-TY, [L. con, with, 
and mensura, a measure ; It. commeyistirabilitti; 
Sp. eonmeyisurabUidad ; Fr. coynynensuy’abilite.'] 
Capacity of having a common measure, or of 
being measured by another. By'owne. 

II COM-MfiNS'lJ-RA-BLB [kom-mSn'shu-rgt-bl, TF. 
P. J. F. ; kom-mSn'su-rai-bl, iS, Ja. Sm."], a, [Fr.] 
Having a common measure; commcasurable ; 
as, The foot and the yard are commensurable 
by the inch.” 

Commensurable quantities, (Arith. & Qeom.) such as 
have somo common divisor, which yields quotients 
in whole numbeis, or such as may be exactly expressed 
by means of a common unit. 

II COM-MENS'y-RA-BLE-NfiSS, n. Capacity of 
being commensurable ; commensurability. 

II CQM-MENS'IJ-RATB, v. a. [L. con, with, and 
yneyisura, a measure ; It. commeymirare ; Sp. 
co7i7ne}isu7'arJ\ To reduce to some common 
measure, [r.] Goodwin. 

II COM-MENS'y-RATB Dcom-rnSn'shu-rat, TF. P. 
F, ; kom-inSn'su-rSt, S . ; kom-m<5n'shu-rSt, J , ; 
kom-in6n'au-rat, ’/«.], a. 

'1. Serving as a common measure. “ By the 
mediation of some organ equally commensurate 
to soul and body.” Gov. of the Tongue. 

2. Having equal extent ; proportionate ; equal. 

Is our knowledge adequately cornmensurate with the na- 
ture of things? Glanville. 

[| COM-MfiNS'y-RATB-LY, ad. With exact meas- 
ure. 

We are constrained to make the day serve to measure the 
year us well as wo can, though not commensuratel// to each 
year. Holdet, 

[| CQM-MfiNS'y-RATB-NlSsS, n. The state of 
being commensurate. Ash. 

II CQM-MfiNS-y-RA-'TIQN, n. [Fr.] Exactness 
or fitness of relation according to a common 
measure ; proportion. 

All fitness lies in a particular commnmraXsion, or propor- 
tion, of one thing to another. South. 

II C5M'M5NT, or COM-MfiNT', [kUm'm^nt, S. TF. 
F. Ja. Bm. Wb. ; kom-m«ntS P. J. E. K. C.], 
V. n. [L. commeyitor, to meditate deeply; con, 
with, and mens, mind; It. comentare\ Sp. co- 
mmtar ; Fr, commenter^ [t. commented ; pp. 

COMMENTING, COMMENTED.] 


1 . To write r-'*-'' - •'-r '•n author; to anno, 

tatc ; to make 'j . or eluciJ itl> ',i‘-. 

1 « 1 +j OPO uf tilt -t |JfH ts, 

1 “ ■ I - - . I > .*. him. 1). mh u, 

I hate that any man tiiould be idle while I mu&t tian-l ite 
an d coiiiistuJ. l V/; k - 

2. To make remarks or observations. 

And comuiuit then upon his sudden dtath. Shal. 

!j f COM'ilJ^NT, t".o, 1. To explain ; to expound. 

This was the test conuaentul by Chrysostom and Theod- 
oret. 

2. [L. com77ie7itior,'\ To represent in fiction ; 
to devise ; 'to feign. Spenser. 

CO^FMJ^XT, 71. 1. Annotation on a literary’’ 

work ; note ; explanation ; exposition ; eluci- 
dation ; illustration. 

Still with itself compared, his text peruse ; 

And let your comment be the 3 Iantuan muse. Pope. 

2. Remark ; observation. 

Yri *1 +;tm« oc *>‘1^ "Tit 

'i I t • • 1 I , • - ■ , ! )i ' its comment. Shak. 

Syn. — See Re mark. 

COM'M?N-TA-RY, 7i. [L. comynentay'ius \ Sp. 

co/nenta}'io '; Fi. cot7i7netitaire.'] 

1. A hook of annotations, comments, or re- 
marks ; as, “ Co77\menta7'ies on the Scriptures.” 

2. A familiar narrative ; a series of memo- 
randa; a memoir; as, “Csesar’s Coynynentaynes.” 

COM'M^N-TATE, V. n. [L. commeyitor, C077i7ne7i- 
To annotate ; to comment. Co77i77ie7i- 
tating zeal.” [r.] Gent. Mag. 

COM-MllN'TA-TiVE, a. Making or containing 
comments. * Ec. Rev. 

c5m'M^:N-TA-TOR, n. [L. eo7nme7iiafor, an au- 
thor ; It. com77ie7itato}'e ; Sp. comeyitador ; Fr. 
C077i77ie7itateur.'] An expositor ; an annotator* 

A'" 1 < ■ . r I • .•.I'M II" 1. ,0.1 I Tounff, 

COM-MfiN-TA-TO'Rl-AL, a. Relating to com- 
ments, or to a commentary, [r.] Ec. Rev. 

COM-M^N-TA'TQR-SHiP, w. The ofiice of a com- 
mentator. Qu. Rev. 

II 06M'M5NT-5R, or CQM-M£NT'^;R [kJSm'ment- 
fr, Ja. Sm. R. Jf'b. ; kom-mSnt'§r, S. TF. P. C.], 
91. One who comments. B, Jo7xso7u 


C6M-M®N-Tr'TI0US (k8m-mcn-tlsh'us), a. [L. 
commentHius ; com77xi7xiscor, C07n7nmtus, to de- 
vise, to inventj Forged ; invented ; fictitious ; 
imaginary. ** To gather up the sparks of truth, 
and studiously cull out that which is commexxti- 
tio7is.” [r.] Milton. 

cOM^MEROE, 7X. [L. comme7'cium ; merx, mereis, 
merchandise; It. co7nme7'cio, com7ne7'zio Sp. 
comercio ; Fr. commerce.] 

1. The exchange of one sort of produce or 
property for another ; trade ; traffic ; dealing. 

He [Sir Andrew] is acquainted with commerce in all its 
parts, and will tell jou that it is a ship d and hirba-ous way 
to extend doininion by arms; for true iiouor ro he go: liy 
arts and indubtry Spectatoi . 

Foreign commctcc is the trade which one nation cairieh on 
with another, inland commtrcc, or inland tiude, is the trnde 
in the exchange of tlie coinmoditieb bctveeu citi/ens ni the 
same nation. Mauudtn , 

2. Familiar intercourse ; social communica- 

tion. “ In the ordinary commerce and occur- 
rences of life.” Addisoxi. 

5. A game at cards, Johnsoyi. 

Syn. — Commerce is appropriately applied to traf- 
Jic carried on between different countries, and is on a 
large scale ; ’«! either on a largo or a small 

scale. Comnmit'. ntt a'm ,ngic are all used to de- 
note the exchange ot coinmodiiies ; dealing, for buy- 
ing and selling. Foreign commerce ; traffic or trade 
carried on by individuals, oi between different towns. 
— Commerce is the business of the merchant ; trade, 
of the tradesman. — See Intercourse, 


t COM'MERCE, or OQM-MERCE', v. n. 

1. To traffic ; to trade. 

Beware yon commerce not with bankrupts. 

2. To hold intercourse. 


Come, but keep thy wonted state, 
With even step and musing gait, 

And looks commercinff with the skies, 
Thy rapt soul sitting in thine eyes. 


B. Jonso/f, 


Mdton. 


CQM-M£R'CIAL (kom-mdr'slisil, 66), a. Relating 
to commerce or traffic ; mercantile ; trading, 
** Cofnmereial intercourse.” Robeirtsoii. 


Syn. — See Mercantile. 


CQM-MiSR'CIAL-Ly, ad. In a commercial man- 
ner. “ Co77vmc7'c'iaUy considered.” BurKe. 
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tCOM-MfiE'CI-^TE (-Sli?-at), V. n. To hold in- 
tercourse. 

All finite, created spirits ha\ e, and must have,, material 
veliicles of " iritr and fineness ... to comi/ict date vrxth 
other ■ nmii’l''. Cheime* 

COMMKRE (kom-mirO, w. [Pr.] A godmother ; 
a gossip ; a goody. SmaH. 

t COM MET'JC, a» Giving beauty ; cosmetic. Ash. 

tCOM-MET'?CS, Cosmetics. Crabb. 

COM^MT-GKATE, r. n. [L. commigro ; con, vnth, 
and migro, to migrate.] To migrate, or leniovc 
in a body, [r.] Johnson. 

C5M-MI-GIIA'TI0N, n. [L. co7nmig ratio.] The 
act of migrating together. ** Conu?iigratio)is oi 
removals of nations.'* HakeioiU. 

t COM'MJ-NATE, v. a. [L. comminor, eommina- 
jfMS.] To threaten. Hardinge. 

COM-Ml-NA'TION, n. [L. eomminatio ; It. com- 
minazione ; Sp. conminacion ; Fr. commination.] 

1. A threat ; a menace ; a denunciation. 

Christ not only commanded Peter to put up his sword, hut 

added also to that charge a. comjmnaOon^la gonerahty, that 
whosoever drew the sword should perish by the sword. 

Lord ^oithamxiton. 

2. {Eitglish Liturgij.') The recital of divine 

threatenings on stated, days. Wheatley. 

COM-MINA-TQ-RY, a. Denunciatory; threat- 
ening. Commlnatory prediction.” Bp. Hall. 

COM-MIN'GLE (kom-ming'gl), v.a. [L. con, with, 
and Eng. mingle.] \i. commingled ; pp. com- 
mingling, COMMINGLED.] To minglo together ; 
to mix into one mass ; to commix ; to blend. 

And blest are those 

Whose blood and judgment are so well commingled. 

That they are not a pipe for Fortune’s finger 

To sound what stop she please. Shak. 

COM-m!n'GLE, V. n. To unite one with another. 

Dissolutions of gum tmgacanth and oil of sweet almonds 
do not cowimiHi/te. Ilacon. 

f-COM-MlN'U-ATE, d5. Ih. commlmeo.] To 
grind. “ Solid food . . . comminuatecL” Smith. 

t CO M-MINTJ-I-BLE, a. Keducible to powder. 
“’I’he best 'diamonds arc comminuible.** Broione. 

CoM'MJ-NUTE, V, a. [L. commmtto, cotmnlnu- 
tus\ con, with, and minxio, to diminish.] [i. 
COMMINUTED ; pp, COMMINUTING, COMMINUT- 
ED.] To break into small pieces; to grind; to 
pulverize. Bacon, 

i3(iW[-Ml-NU'TigN, n. 1. The act of grinding; 
pulverization. ** Grinders necessary for com- 
minution of the meat.” Hay. 

2. Attenuation. 

In fusion there Is mnnlfcstly a conmmution of the melted 
body. JUogle. 

CQM-mIjj'^IR-A-BLE, a. Worthy of compassion ; 
pitiable. “ This was the end of this noble and 
commiserahU person.” Bacon. 

COM-mI§'ER-ATE, V. a. [L. commiseror ; con, 
'with, and misereor, to pity ; It. commiserm'e.] 
p. COMMISEBATED ; pp, COMMISRUATING, COM- 
MiSBii.iTED.] To feel pain for ; to compassion- 
ate ; to pity. 

We should commiseratA our mutual ignorance, and en- 
deavor to remove it. Locke, 

CQM-Mt^-JglR-A'TigN', n. [L. co?nmiscrafio ; It. 
commiserasione ; comniserucion; "Fv. com- 
misdroition.] Sorrow for the distress of others ; 
compassion ; sympathy ; condolence ; pity. 

Who can ncruso the relation <jf the last tiwunents ot Epain- 
inoitdaa, at the battle of Mantiiien. without finding Tiirnself 
touched With a jileaMUg ronumici utWH 't MvlunUh. 

Syn.«i3co PiTv, 

COM-mI§'ER-A-t!ve, a. Compassionate. Todd. 

CgM-Mlf!^'Jg;R-A-TlVE-LY, ad. From compas- 
sion; compassionately, [it.] Overbtiry. 

cgM-Ml^'jpR-A-TQR, n. One who has compas- 
sion. *‘Oharitablo Browne. 

CC)M-M1S-SA'R|-.<^L, a. Relating to a commis- 
sary. * Craig. 

COMMXSSARMT or fcSiii-is-iia'rc-&t) 

Ja, ; kSm-is-silr^C-a, Sm . : kSm- 
is-sar'y^t, K.], n. [Fr.] (MU.) 

1. The whole body of oiheers attending an | 
army’ under the commissary-general, and eon- ! 
stituting the department charged with the sup- 
ply of provisions, ammunition, &c. Todd. 

iri, r, 0, U, % hng; A, % I, 0 


2. The ofEee or the employment of a com- 
missary ; commissaryship. 

C5M'MJS-SA-RY, 7h. [L. conimitto, coimnissus, to 
intrust; It. conunissario •, Bp. comisario Fr. 
commissaire.] 

1. One delegated to some trust; a commis- 
sioner. 

2. (Bed.) An ecclesiastical officer who sup- 

plies the bishop’s place in remote paits of the 
diocese. Cowell, 

3. (Mil.) An officer appointed for a vaiiety 

of duties ; as the conwitssafy-geno'al of 7nus- 
ters, whose duties are to muster the army, in- 
spect the muster-rolls, and keep an exact ac- 
count of the state of the forces ; the com7nissary 
of horse, having charge of the inspection of the 
horse-aitillery ; the coniinissary of provisio7is, 
charged with furnishing provisions for the 
army ; the co^ntnissary of stores, who has charge 
of the stores and is accountable to the office of 
ordnance. Craig, 

4s. A judicial officer under the chancellor in 
the University of Cambridge, England. i 

COM'MIS-SA-RY~^£n'5R-AL, 71. An officer of! 
the army who* has the charge of providing sup- 
plies, forage, &c. Napier. 

COM'MIS-SA-RY-SHIP, n. The office of a com- 
missary, * * A7jliffe. 

CQM-MIS'SION (-nilsh'un), 7X. [L- co7nmissio ; It. 
'com7nissio7ie Sp. cohusion', Fr. co7n7mssion.] 

1. The act of committing or doing ; perpetra- 
tion; as, “Sins of CO are distinguished, 

in theology, from sins of omission.” Jo}mso7i. 

2. A document or writing investing one with 
authority in some office ; — especially the \\ ar- 
rant by which a military officer is constituted. 

He Ivd our powpr*!, 

Boic the commumon ot my i>l :tt* ami gvi -or. Shak . 

3. A trust ; a charge ; office ; employment. 

Such I'omnumon from above 
I have received, to auswor thy desire 
Of knowledge within bounds. Milton. 

4. (Com.) The order by which one person 
buys or sells goods for another; as, “To do 
business on commission** i — an allowance oi 
compensation to an agent, factor, &c., for ser- 
vices ; as, “ His coxnfnusioft is five per cent, on 
the gross sales.” 

6. (Lmo.) An appointment to one or more 
commissioners to perform certain duties. “ The 
lord chancellor, upon petition or information, 
grants a commission to inquire into the party's 
state of mind.” BJackstone, — Management 
by a committee or substitute. “The great seal 
was put into commissioit.” Johnson. — A body 
of commissioners ; as, “ The commissio7i will 
hold their sessions during the reccs? of Con- 
gress.” 

COM-MIs'SION (kom-nilKh'iin), v. a. [t. COMMIS- 
SIONED ; pp. COMMISSIONING, COMMISSIONED.] 

1. To intrust with a commission ; to appoint 
by a warrant to some office or duty ; to author- 
ize ; to empower. 

Wc are to deny the aupposltlon that ho [Moscb) was even 
then commisitiomfl by God governor of Iwael. SouiJi. 

2, To send on a mission with a warrant of 
authority ; to depute ; to delegate. 

A chosen band 

He first commimons to the Ijatlan land. Drydtn, 

Syn. — To commission, authorize., ami empomer, all 
imply the transferring of some anrhorify or business 
to another. A person is commisdimrd, in common af- i 
fairs, to do something for another, as to mako a pur- 
chase ; lie is authorized, by a formal declaration, to 
cominuiiirato what has been confided to him ; ho is 
mpnwered, by a legal document, to receive money ; 
and ho is appointed to an office. 

COM-MlS'SION-A'g^lNT, fi. An agent who docs 
'business on commission. Boag. 

OQM-MtS'SIQN-AL, a. Commissionary. “The 
king's letters commissionaV* [it.] Lc Xcre. 

COM-MlS'SlQN-A-RY, a. Appointed bv a war- 
rant. “ Commisnonary authority,” Bp. Hall. 

tCQM-MlS^SlQN-ATE, r. a. To commission. 
“ By virtue whereof, I command, empower, and 
commissioiiate you.” Bp. Beveridge. 

CQM-MlS^SrQNED (kom-mlsh'und), p. a. Having 
a commission ; as, A commissiemed officer.” 

COM-Mlff'SION’-^.R, n. One empowered to act in 

, Cr, t, shot't; A, 1^, I, Q, V, Y, obscure; FArB, 


I some matter or business for one or more per- 

1 sons, or for a government ; an agent. 

One aittcle they stood upon, which I with your commis- 
Aio/itv* ha\e agreeu upon. Si(hieg, 

CQM-Mls'SIpN-MER'OHANT, 71. One who buys 
or sells goods for another on commission, or 
one who acts as an agent in buying and selling, 
and receives a rate per cent, as his commission. 

COM-MlS'SlVE, a. Actually : com- 
mitting. [li.] (o’tiitUje. 

COM-JillSSU' Jt4, n. [L.] pi. COMMZSSXTRJE. 

1 (Bot.) The line of junction of the two 
parts into "which the fiuit of umbelliferous 
plants is divided; commissure: — also a point 
where many parts are united together. Ilensloto. 

2. (Anat.) A medullary hand which crosses 
from one side of the brain to the other. Brando. 

CQM-MISS'URE (kom-mish'yur? 92) [kom-inish'yur, 
*ir. J. F. A'. 'C . ; k8m'mish-ur, ; kom-iiiis'- 

fir, Ja.], n. [L. commissura, a to'-'^thor : 

It. commesura ; Sp. C07msze7'a; J ’i . t Ofn / . > -'w 

1. A line or a plane of union between two 
parts ; a seam. 

This !' wPh n shell, jointed, like 

armoi, l>. » i n 

2. (Masonry.) The joint between two stones. 

M^eale. 

3. (Bot.) The line of junction of two carpels; 

commissura. Gray. 

4. (Anat.) A point of union between two 

parts, as the angles of the eyelids or of the lips ; 
a medullary band or collection of fibres joining 
the two sides of the brain. DimgUso7i. 

CQM-MIT', V. a. [L. cominitto ; eon, with, and 
7 nitto,to send; It. oo)nmettcre\ Bp. comoter % 
Fr. commetti'c.] [f. committpid ; pp. commit- 
ting, COMMITTED.] 

1. To put into the power of another; to de- 
liver in trust ; to consign ; to intrust. 

All things committed to tliy trust conceal. Denham. 

2. To send to prison ; to imprison. 

The two wcie committed, at least lestialned of their lib- 
erty'. Clarendon. 

3. To put in any place ; to deposit. ' “ Cotti- 

77iit him to the grave.” Bhak. 

4. To perpetrate ; to enact. “ What folly 1 

co7n7nit** Shak. 

6. To pledge by some act or stop, as in the 
phrase, “ To conunit one's self.” 

6, To bring into danger ; to put to hazard ; 
to compromit. 

7. fTo place in a state of hostility; to con- 
found. [A I.atinisni.] 

Hnrrv, whoso tunoftil and well-measured Bong 
I'liht taught out JOnglish luiisiv boVf to fipau 
Winds with juht note iiiid iioeont, not to tioau 
"With Midtts’ oaiH, rnmnuttiim siioit iiiul long. Milton. 

Syn.— See Consign, Perpetuate. 

COM-MIT', 7\ 71. To bo guilty of incontinence. 

Cominii not with man's sworn spouse.” Shak. 

COM-MlT'M^.N’T, 71. 1. The act of committing, 
or of .sending to prison; imprisonment; emn- 
mittal- 

In this dubioufl Interval, between the commitment and trial, 
a prisoner ought to be usetl with the utmost humanity 

/Hm k Htone, 

2. An order for sending to prison. Johnson. 

3. (LegisUitmi.) Kcferonco of any thing to a 
committee. 

Tlie Pnrliamf^nt winch thmight tin-, jn tition worthy 

not only of mg, but of ^ otmg to u rommiltnent. Milton. 

OOM-mTt'TAL, fi. 1. The act of committing; 
commitment, Brit, Ciut. 

2. The act of pledging ; a pledge. Craig. 

CgM-MlT”riglE, 71. A body of poisons appointed 
to examine, or to nun.tgc, au\ niatier ; as, “The 
cominiftccs of a legislature.” 

word is often pronounced, improperly 
with the accent on the first ordast syUahle,” If alhcr 
All the English orthoepihts pronounce it eowi-mlt^ 
lee ; hut “ cdnihuit-teu,” says Mltfurd, is the Hcot- 
tish manner.” 

criM-MlT-TRbV, n. (Bfiglish Lmc.) The person 
to whom the care of an idiot or a lunatic is 
committed, — the lord-chancellor being the 
c8m-7nif-t(4r^. 

The lord chancellor unually eominlta th<* e«rc of bl» iht- 
son to Home friend, who is then called hh committee, 

HlnH'»tont‘, 

CQM-MlT'TpE-snlP, n. The office of a commit- 
fXr, fAsT, FAlL; IXfilR, UM; 
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tee. ** Trusted %\’ith comhiitieeships and other 
gainful otHcch.” Milton, 

COM-MIT'Tjpil, /?. One who commits; perpetra- 
tor. “ Committers of bacrilege.*’ Martin (1554). 

COM-MrT'TI-BLE, a. Liable to be committed. 
“ The mistakes eommittible,'* Browne, 


COM-MIX', V, a, [L. commisceOf commijctus ; A. S. 
miscan,} [f. commixed ; pp. commixing, com- 
mixed.] To commingle ; to mingle ; to blend. 
“ Out of dust and rain water commiwed.*" Bay, 

CQM-MIX', 'c, n. To mingle ; to blend. 

fh 'iVilv flT-r= ’ 

•w . .. . !■•... \ . . .. 

t CQM-MIX' ION (kom-mlk'sliim), n. Mixture; 
commixtion. ’ ’ Shak. 


COM-MIXT'ION (kom-mikst'yun), n, [L. com- 
rnixtio,'] The act of commixing; mixture. ‘‘This 
commixtion of things so contrary.*’ Fotherhy, 

COM-MiXT'URE (kom-mikst'yur), n, 1. The act 
of mingling or mixing ; mixture. “ In the com- 
mixture of any thing more oily or sweet.” Bacon, 

2. That which is formed by mingling differ- 
ent things ; composition ; compound. 

n.- ?.• • ■ ■ *,T 

■ .. I I, ■ . 

o!' " tc M.'"!. .. /f ■ . 

3. (Scottish Law,) The method of acquir- 
ing property by blending different substances 
belonging to different proprietors. Buchanan, 


OOM'MO-DATB, n, [L. commodatuml\ (Laic,) 
The gratuitous loan of any thing. Burrill, 


COM-MODE' [kom-mod', S, W, P, J, F, K , ; kSm'- 
mod, Sm.], M.* [Fr.] 

1. A head-dress formerly worn by ladies. 
“ The setting of her commode,'* Addison, 

2. A small sideboard, containing drawers and 

closets or shelves. W, Ency, 

11 COM-MO'D1-O0S [kom-mo'dyus, S- E, F. K,\ 
kom-mo'd^-tis, P. J. Ja, Sm, ‘R , ; kom-mS'dc-iis 
or koin-mo'je-Cls, IF.], a, [L. conimodus ; con^ 
with’, and modus, measure ; i. e. “ according to 
the measure or degree required.” Sullivan ; It. 
^ Sp. comodo ; Fr. commode,1 Adapted to some 
use or design; convenient; suitable; useful; 
suited to wants. 

Such a place cannot he commodious to live in. Raleigh, 

Syn.— See Convenient. 


II CQM-MO'DI-Otrs-LY, ad. In a commodious 
manner ; conveniently. 

II CQM-MO'Dl-oys-NESS, n. State of being com- 
modious ; adaptation to use ; convenience. “ The 
commodiousness of the apartments.” Boyle, 


COM-MOD'l-TY, n, 1. Convenience. 

Tm'p’lor*! tu’*n out of the hiphwny. drawn by the cojm- 
moditii M .L tiKjf-iiiiiii. B. Jomon. 

2. Advantage; benefit; profit. “However 
men may seek their own commodity P Booker. 

• Commoditg, the bias of the woild. S7iak, 

3. Merchandise; goods; wares; produce. 

Commodities arc movables, valuable bv money, tlio com- 
mon mexisurc. Locke, 

Syn. — Commodity is a term applied to articles of 
the first necessity or importance of tlio produce of a 
country j ffoods are the articles of the tradesman ; mer- 
chandise is what belongs to merchants, and is the ob- 
ject of commerce ; wares are manufactures, and may 
be goods or merchandise. The staple commodities of 
a country ; a tradesman’s or shopkeeper’s ffoods ; the 
mercliant’s merchandise ; the manufacturer’s wares, — 
See Goods. 

COM'MQ-DORE, or cr)M-MO-D0RE' [k3m-o-d5r', 
S. TV, P, J, F, Ja , ; k8m'o-d5r, Sm. B, Brands], 
n, fPort. capitdo mor, chief captain; It. co- 
mandafore, commander.] (Naval.) 

1. The captain who commands a squadron 

of ships, witn the temporary rank* in the Eng- 
lish service, of rcar-adiniral. Brande. 

2. A title given to the senior captain when 
three or more ships of war are in company. 

3. A select ship, in a fleet of merchantmen, 
which leads the van in the time of war. 


JXB" “ This is one of those words which may have 
the accoTit eitlici on the first or last syllable, accord- 
ing to its position in the sentence. Thus we say, 
* The voyage was made by Com^modore Anson j for, 
though ho was made an admiral afterwards, he went 
out as commodord,^ ” Walker, 


t CQM-M5D-y-LA'TION, n. [L. commodulatio.] 
Symmetry; proportion; regularity, nakewill. 


t COMMOIG.VF (kSitrmblii), n. [Old Fr.' A 
monk of the same order or convent. Seldtn. 

■i* c6M-M0-Li''T10N, ?i, [L.commolo, cumtaoli- 
tus, to grind up.] Act of grinding up. Btoicne. 

COM'MON, a, [Gr. aowos; L, communis \ It. 
comune ; Sp. comun ; Fr. commitn ; A. S. ge- 
mwne ; qemana, a company.*’ 

1. Belonging rqn. Ill} to'rU public, to many, 
or to more than one . not 'll.^ing an exclusive 
owner. “ Things common by nature.” Locke. 
“ The common air.” Shak,'' 

2. Scr\ing the use of all; general. 

He speaks the co.nuum tongue. Shak. 

3. Frequent ; usual ; customary ; habitual. 

There is an evil which. I have seen, and it is common among 
men. ICcchs. vi. 1 . 

4. Of no rank or distinction ; without high 

birth ; ordinary ; vulgar. “ Sort our nobles from 
our common men.” Shak. 

5. Kot maiked by any striking peculiarity; 
not rare or scaice. 

It is no act of rmnmon passage, hut 
A strain of roruucbb. jSftai. 

6. Unchaste ; prostitute. L* Estrange, 

7. ( Gram.) Both active and passive, as the 
Latin verb pascor, to feed and to he fed : — that 
may be either masculine or feminine ; as, “ The 
word^ami^ is of the common gender.” 

Common meas- 
ure, or common 
time^ (Mm.) the 
measure which 
has four quarter 
notes in a bar ; four- four measure. Dwight, 

Syn* — Common is a term of very extensive appli- 
cation, and includes ordinary and calgar. Common is 
opposed to raie and refined ; ordinary, to what is dis- 
tinguished ; vulgar, to polite and cultivated. Vulffar 
IS below what is common j mean, below wdiat is ordi- 
nary. Common, general, or public opinion ; frequent 
occurrence ; ordinary course of nature ; vulgar lan- 
guage or habit ; mean appearance. A common book is 
one which is often met with ; an ordinary book is 
one of little merit, of which theie are many as good. 
— See General, Ordinary. 

cQm'MQN, n. 1. An open ground, the use of 
which is not appropriated to any individual, but 
belongs to the public, or to many peisons ; a 
public unenclosed space: — a term sometimes 
applied to an enclosed public ground, or park, 
in a city. 

Does any one respect a common as much as he does his 
garden? South. 

2. (Law.) The light of taking a profit in the 
land or estate of another in common with oth- 
ers ; thus, common of pasture is the right of 
taking grass or herbage by the mouths of graz- 
ing animals ; common of turbary, the right of 
taking turf for fuel ; common of estovers, the 
right of taking wood for fuel, and for the repairs 
of houses, fences, and implements of husband- 
ry ; and common of piscary, the right of fishery 
in rivers not navigable, P. Cyc. 

Comment appurtenant, the right to put other beasts 
upon a common, besides such as are generally com- 
monable, as hogs, goats, and the like. Blackstone, 

Common appendant, the right of the tenant of a manor 
to pasture his beasts on the lord’s waste. Brande, 

In common, equally to be participated by a certain 
number; equally with another ; indisciiminately, — 
(Law.) By distinct tenure, but with unity of posses- 
sion. — Eeo Commons. Biackstone. 

COM'MQN, ad. Commonly. “ I am more than 
common tall.’* [n.] Shak. 

COM'MQN, V. n, [Gr. Kotv6a,] 

1. fTo confer; to converse; to discourse. 

Then the king’s council commoned among themselves ibr 
a xnavrifigo for their king. Berners. 

2. tTo partake or suffer in common. “We 
commoned of sorrow andheaviness,” Sir TJMore, 

3. To have a joint right or interest with oth- 
ers in some common ground. Johnson. 

4. To share or hoard together or in com- 
mons ; to eat together. Wheatley. 

C6m'MQN-A-BLE, a. 1. Held in common. “For- 
ests and other commonable places.” Bacon. 

2. Allowable to be turned on the common. 

Commonable beasts arc beasts of the plough, or such as 
manure the ground. Biackstone. 

Commonable land, a common in which the greater 
part of tlie land is arable. Brande. 

CQM'MQN-AjlB, w. The right of feeding on a 
common. FvXl&t, 



CoM-MO\-al4-TY, n. See Commonalty. 

COm’MOX- \L-TV, n. The common people. “The 
nobles and Ktio^omnionalty Bacon. 

COm'mon-bAil, ii, iLatc.) A formal entrj* of ii 
fictitious suret} ; a bail in nhich the sureties 
are merely nominal or imaginary persons, as 
John Doe and Richard Roe. ‘ Burrill. 

COM'MON— rOux’riL, n. The council of a city 
or to\\’n corpoiate, empowered to make by-la w's, 
&c. Smart. 

COM'MON-COUN'CIL-MAN, n. A member of the 
common council. 


I, who am no cf>iiiu,n,i~i'uvucthnan. B, Jonson. 

COM'MON— CRI'^R, n. The crier of a town or 
city. 

c6m'MON-BR, A. One of the common people, 
as distinguished from the nobility. 

'T'J.ft I'llC *^^0 *lr” d'vlj'pil SCT- 

i I .■ I - : ‘ ii I dll’, • I" ■■ I \ 

. ■ , ■. . t • / - ■#- 

■ . ■ I , “ . "I 1. . I a « ‘ I1..1 ii r . » ■ .hi w A ‘ 

” ■ I |ff f n i r w- • < > '\ '• . . 

2. One who has a joint right in common 
ground. 

M'.ol. ’ind be gained from commonable places, so 

a-s t’l ‘-e i)( can that the poor cowiwioners have no in- 
jury. Bacon, 

3. A student of the second rank at Oxford, 
corre&pon ding topensioiier at Cambridge- [Eng.] 

4. A sharer in common ; a partaker. 

Lewis resohed to be a commoner with them in weal or 
woe. Fuller. 

5. A prostitute ; a lewd woman. “ A com- 
moner o’ the camp.” Shak. 

COM'MON-HAll, n. A hall for the meeting of 
the citizens. “ The common-hall or place of 
public assemblies.” Bp. Patrick. 

t COM-MQ-Ni”TION (kSm-mo-nlsh'un), n. [L. 
cotnmonitio.] Advice ; monition. * Bailey. 

f COM-m6N'{-TIVE, a. Ad\dsing. Bp. Ball, 

t CQM-m6N'1-TQ-RY, a. Calling to mind ; warn- 
ing ; commonitivc.* “ Letters commonitory, ex- 
hortatory, and of correction.” Fox, 


CuM'MON-KlSS'lNG, a. Saluting without dis- 
tinction. “ Common-kissing Titan ” (i, e. the 
sun). Shak, 

C5m'MON-LAw, n. The unwritten law, or that 
body of customs, rules, and maxims which have 
acquired their binding power and the force of 
laws in consequence of long usage, recognized 
by judicial decisions, and not by reason of 
statutes now extant ; — distinguished from the 
statute law, which owes its authority to acts of 
the legislature . — that system of law which is 
admiiiistercd in the common-law courts, as dis- 
tingui-shed from the rules prevailing in courts 
of equity and admiralty. Burrill. 

Learned writers have indulged in much speculation re- 
specting the origin of the common-lmo of England, though 
Sir Matthew Hale frays it is “ as undiacoverable as the head 
of the Nile.” Bolitxcod JOict, 


Syn.— See Law. 
CdM'MON-LAW'YJeiR, n. 
common law. 


One versed in the 


05m'MQN-LY, ad. 1. Frequently ; usually ; gen- 
erally; ordinarily. Temple. 

2. t Jointly ; m common. Spensei\ 


c6M'MQN-MEA§'yRE (-mSzh'iir, 93), n. (^Arith. 
& Ge07n.) A nurtiber which divides two or more 
other numbers without leaving a remainder ; a 
magnitude which exactly measures two or more 
other magnitudes. Brande. 

COM'MQN-N:SsS, n. The state, or the quality, of 
beingcommon. South. 

COM'MON-PLACE, n. 1. (Rhet.) A topic common 
to difierent subjects; source of argument; 
ground of proof. 

These [commonplacefl were no other than, general ideal 
applicable to a great many different suWeets, which the oia- 
tor was dircctea to consult in order to fiTud out materials for 
his speech. Blair. 

2. A usual or ordinary topic on any subject. 

Xn both of them 1 have made use of the commonplaces of 
satire. Bii/deni 

05m'MQN-PLACE, a. Ordinary. Ed. Rev., 

COM-MQN-PLACE', V. a. To reduce to generai 
heads, [r.] 

I do not apprehend any difReulty in oqllecting and 
monplacing a universal history fVom the kistoriaus. 
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c6m''MON-PTAcE-BOOK' (-b<llc), n. A book in. 
which' things to be remembered are ranged un- 
der general heads ; a memorandum-book. 

If I would put any thing m my commonplaee-^ooky I find 
out u head to which I may refer it. ZooLe. 

COM'MON-PLACE-NJgSS, M. The state of being 
commonplace. Hoioitt. 

COM'MON'— PT f \?, ■»». f Lam.) 1. Common causes 
or suits; i*.’. 1 or those depending be- 

tween subject and subject, as distin^ished 
from pleas of the croica. Biirrill. 

2. The name of a court held in Westminster 

Hall, for the trial of common pleas, or causes 
between subjects. It has five judges, — a chief 
justice and four puisne judges, — and exercises 
concurrent iur’«dictif>n,'m personal actions and 
ejectments, uiLli :i:e luo other superior com- 
mon-law courts, those of the King’s Bench and 
of the Exchequer. [England.] Brande. 

3. The name of a court having jurisdiction 
generally of civil actions. [U. S.J Bouvier. 

COM'MQN-PRAyER, n. A formulary of public 
worship ; — especially the liturgy of the Church 
of England. JMilton. 

C’OM'MON^ (kbm'munz), jp?. 1. The common 
people ; the ’vuilgar ; the rabble. 

These thi ee to kings and chiefs their scenes display; 

The rest before the ignoble comnons play. DryrUn. 

2. The lower house of the British Parliament. 

3. Food; fiire; — so called from the practice 
at colleges of eating at a common table. 

Tl'p dif'*'*"" »'rw rh''”'' o 

I, ■; !■ 1 . Svo\fi. 

jDoctor’s Commons, a college in London for the pro- 
fessors of the civil law. — House of Commons, tho 
lower house of the British Parliament, the members 
of which are elected by the people. 

COM'MON-SENSE, n. The natural understand- 
ing or sagacity of mankind in general, in con- 
tradistinction to the endowments of genius, or 
the acquisitions of learning, which are pos- 
sessed by comparatively few; good sense, in 
relation to common things or business. 

Cooimon-seiise is a phrase employed to denote that degree 
of intelligence, sagacity, and prudence, wlucix is cotninnii to 
all men. FUomng. 

Common-^en<>e meant once something very different ft-ora 
that plain wisdom, the common heritage of men, which wo 
now call by this name, having been bequeathed, to us by a 
very complex theory of the senses, and of a seme which was 
the common bo’-d o*’ •‘U wh-ch pi-i'-od iS tCMlicti 

on tho reports vii ‘ 'i y .i •• 1., in.-d* oL it JJi. T^tuch, 

COM-MON'STRATB, V. a. [L. commonstro, 
commomtratusy to show.] To teach. CocJzcram. 

f COM'MQN-TY, n. Corruption for Shak. 

c5M-MON-WEAL^ n. [See \yEAL.] 1. The 
public good ; tho general interest. “Not hav- 
ing regard to the comTuoyiioeaV^ NicolL 

2. A civil polity ; a commonwealth. 

A continual Parliament would but keep the cammomoeal 
in tune. A7«p Charles. 

COM'MON-W^ALTII, or CoM-MpN-WEALTII', n. 

1. A civil polity, body politic, or state; — 
especially a free state, or a representative gov- 
ernment ; a republic ; as, “ The Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts.*' 

2, The general body of the people ; the public, 

You are a good member of tho rommonwealth. Shak. 

CowmnvmeuUh of Entflanfi, {Bnsr, Hist.) tho form of 

government CHtabh'.lied in Riigland on tho death of 
Charles L,in 1649, and wliioh existed dining tho pro- 
tectorate of Oliver Cromwell and his son Richard, 
until tiio abdication of the latter, m 1059. 

40^ “ Those words [commonweal and commonwealth] 
have tho accent either on tho Hrat or last syllahlo ; 
but the fonnor is accented more frequontly on tUo last, 
and tho latter on tho first.” WaUeer. 

Syn. — See State . 

C^M-MQN-WJSaLTHS'MAN, n. One who favored 
the form of govcriimont cstablisliod in England 
under tho protectorate of Oliver Ciomwcll. 

Thomas Parnell was the son of a eommonwealthsmcai of 
the same name, who, at the restoration, left Cougleton, in 
Cheshire. JohTison, 

c6m'M0-rAN0B, > (Law,) Ewelling; habita- 
C6u' MQ-rAn-CY, > tion ; residence. Biackstom, 

c6m'MQ-RAnt, a. commoror •, commoranSf 
to abide.] (Law,) Besident ; dwelling. Ayliffe, 

t c6m-MQ-RA^TIQN, n. [L. coYwmoratio^ A 
staying ; a sojourning ; a tarrying. Cockeram. 

CpM-MOltf-jfeNT, a. [L. commorhr ; common 


Hens ; con, with, and morior, to die.] Dying at 
the same time, [n.] Sir G. Buck. 

COM'MOTII-RR, n. A godmother, [n.] Gotgrave. 

COM-MO'TION, n. [L. commotio ; commoveo, 
'commotus,' to move violently; It, commosione •, 
Sp. conmocion ; Fr. commotion.] 

1. Violent or disturbed motion; agitation. 

Sacrifices were offered that he would allay the conioiotiom 

of the w ater. W oodward. 

2. Public disorder ; disturbance ; tumulh 

But when ye shall hear of wars and comn otim not 
terrified. , Zit.'xxi.l. 

3. Disorder of mind ; perturbation ; heat. 

Pome stranffp cotripotion 

Is in his brain; he bites hi- lips, ard itari'. Shah. 

CQM-MO'TION-JgR, n. One who causes commo- 
tions or dikurbances. Bacon, 

CQM-MdVE', [L- commoveo; It. commuo^ 

vere ; Sp. conmover.] To disturb ; to agitate, [it.] 
Straight the sands 

Comwoved around, in gatlienng eddies play. Thomson, 

COM-Ml‘J'NAL, a. Belonging to a commune, or a 
subdivision of a depaitment. [R.] Qm. R&o. 

COM-MUNE' [kom-inun', W. Ja. K. Sm. C. 1V7), 
'Ash, Bees ; ksln^mun, S. J, E. F. ; kqm-miin' or 
kom'nifin, P,], v. n. [L. commimico ; It. comu" 
nicare ; Sp. comunicar ; Fr. communier. — See 
Common.] \i. communed; pp. communing, 

COMMUNED.] 

1. To impart thoughts mutually ; to talk to- 
gether ; to converse ; to communicate. 

I will r ->r> wlt^' von of 

Thatw I fr Sioik. 

2. To partake of the Lord’s supper. [U. S.] 

c5m'MUWE, n. Communion, [r.] Coleridge. 

COM'MUJSTE, n, [Fr.] A subdivision of a de- 
partment in France ; a district ; a parish. 

COM-MU^m-Btrs Ajst'jstjs, [L., in common 
years.] Taking one year with another. 

CQM-MU'iN'PBi^S LO'CIS. [L., in common 
places.] Taking one place with another. 

CQM-MU-NI-OA-bIl'I-TY, n. The quality of 
being communicable. * Pearson. 

CQM-MU'Nl-OA-BLE, a. 1. That may be im- 
parted, as a possession. 

Lost bliss, to thee no more eonmunicable. MiUon. 

2, That may be communicated to the mind, 
as knowledge ; that may be recounted. 

Tliiuga not revealed . . . 

To none comruioacable in eat th or heaven. Milton. 

3. Communicative; sociable. 

Bo communicable with your ftiends. JB. Jonson, 

OOM-MU"N1-OA-BLE-NjBSS, ?». The state of being 
communicable. Bp. Morton, 

COM-MU'Nl-CA-BLY, ad. In a communicable 
manner. * * Craig. 

COM-MU'NI-cAnt, a. [L. communica7is.] Com- 
municating ; imparting. Coleridge. 

COM-M fJ^NI-CANT, n, A partaker ; — especially 
one who partakes of the Lord’s supper, hooker. 

COM-MU'Nr-CATE, v. a. [L. cofumttnicOf com- 
mwneattis; It. comuni care; Sp. comtmiear'f 
Fr. com?nu7iiQuer,] [«- oommv.n'icated ; pp. 

COMMUNICATING, COMMUNICATED.] 

1, To give to others as partakers ; to impart 
as a possession. 

'Whore God is worshipped, there he communicates his 
blessings and holy influences. Jip. Taylor. 

2, To make known ; to reveal ; to disclose. 

I wont up, and conummicated unto them that gospel which 
I preach among the gentiles. I Tim. ii. 2. 

3, t To participate ; to share. 

To thousands that communicate our loss. B. Jonson. 

Formerly, with was used before tho person to 
whom the communication was made. 

Common benefits are to be commmicated with all. Bacon. 

Syn.— To communicate Is a more general term 
than to iitmart. A fact or information may be rom- 
munieated directly or indirectly, and to ouo or many. 
One individual imparts to anotner. Comwumrate in- 
telligence ; impart instruction; impart, disclose, or 
reveal a secret. — See Tell. 

CQM-MU'NJ-cATE, n. 1. To have a common 
passage from one to another. “The houses 
communicate,** Johnson, “ Canals which all 
communicate with one another.” Arbuthsiot. 


2. t To participate ; to share. 

Ye have well done that ye did communicate with my affiic. 
tion. Thil. IV. 14. 

3. To partake of the Lord’s supper. 

Tlie primitive Clinstiaus communicated every day. 

Mjt, Tai/lof 

4. To have intercourse ; to correspond ; as, 
“ To commmiicate hy letter.” 

COM-MIT-Nl-CA'TION, ?i. [L. comnmnicatio', It. 

'comunicazio7ie coommicacion', Fr. commu- 
siication.] 

1. Tho act of communicating or imparting. 

Both together serve for the reception and commmucatton 

of knowledge, , Jloldct, 

2. Conference ; conversation ; intercourse. 

Evil comimimcations corrupt good manners. 1 Coi . xv. :i!i. 

Abner had » wf’ plde*-® «<««. 

ing, Yc sought for I> . .i. i" . ■ ■» '.i " 'p 

3. Participation of the Lord’s supper ; com- 
munion. Pearson. 

4. Passage from one thing to another. 

The map sliows the natural commxmication Providence has 
formed between the iivers and lakes of a country. Add mm. 

Syn. — See Intercourse. 

COM-MU'N1-CA-tIvE, a. [It. comunicativo \ 
*Sp. co7mmicativo Fr. comm%micatf.] Ileadj 
to communicate or impait; inclinea to give in- 
formation ; not reserved ; open ; free. 

Mr. Boswell’s frankness and gayety made every bodv com- 
municative. Johnson. 

COM-MU'N-l-CA-TiVE-LY, ad. By communica- 
tion. 

The manifestation of his glory shall arise to us; we shall 
have it commumcatively. Goodwin. 

CQM-Mij'NI-CA-TlVE-NjasS, n. The quality of 
being communicative. Hammond. 

CQM-MU'Nl-CA-TOR, n. One who communicates. 
“ Comsnunicator 'of . . . mystery.” II. More. 

COM-MU'Nl-CA-TO-RY, a. Imparting knowl- 
edge. “ Communicatory letters.” Barrow. 

CQM-MUN'JNG, n. Familiar converse. “ He had 
made an end of coimnuning.** Exod. xxxi. 18. 

CQM-MUN'ION (koni-mQn'yun}, n. [Gr. Kotvmia; 
L. commimio ; It. comunionc ; Sp. coimmion ; 
Fr. coimmmion.] 

1. The act of communing; participation; 
fellowship; concord; intercourse; converse. 

'‘•’t, ♦'•'ov "-'I in f »i.Vi 'swoet 

■! i . L ' '*.11 Milton. 

Wnat communion hath light with liarkucssi' a Cor, vi. 14. 

2. Union in tho worship of any church. 

Bare commiinionyritlx a good church can never alone moke 
a good man. iiouth. 

3. The body of people united in worship ; a 
religious body or denomination ; as, “ Tho 
Catholic communion.** 

4. The saciamciit of the Lord’s supper. 

Of the seveiiil ntiuu's liv w liii’li flu* mipper of the Lord Ims 
been ,1 of tho Iioh rnm/nimirm i.i tiu* one 

will! '1 il'i I'ii" < !i •<!’ Eiighuid lui*. Klim. 

COM-M UN'fON-liST, n. One who is of the same 
communion. 

COM-MUN'lQN-Pkll'VICE, 71. The service used 
at the celebration of the Lord’s supper. Ash, 

c6m'MT7-nIi$M,«. [Fr. commim, common.] Com- 
munity of property. Rev, 

Syn. — See Socialism. 

c6M'MU-NfST, An advocate for communism, 
or a cbnmmnity of property. Ed, Hn\ 

COM-Mr-NlS'T|0, a. Relating to coinmuiiisiii 
or to communists. Ec. Rcr. 

COM-MU'Nl-TY, 91. [Gr. Kotvdrtis; L. communi- 
tas; It. ronmnitii; Sp. comtmidad; Fr. com* 
munauti'.] 

1. Coiuuion, or joint possession. 

Thii text is far from proving Adam sole proprietor; It I« a 
oimlii lU'ition ot the urigiiial t nimnumt}/ of all things. Locke, 

2. The body of people in a state or common- 
wealth ; the body politic ; the public. 

Was therr ever any community so corrupt «» not to Includo 
within it inUivUiuaU of real worth? lilair. 

Mi* This word should not be used in this Honso 
witliout the article ; wo say bi society^ but in the cotnr 
munity. % 

3. An association or society of individuals, 
united for common objects, and bound by pe- 
culiar regulations in regard to property and 
labor ; as, “ The comftnmities establisned by die 
followers of Fourier.” 
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4. t Frequency; commonness. “Sick and 
blunted witn community.^* tSkak. 

Syn. — See Society. 

C^r-MU-TA-BIL'l-TY, w. [Sp. comniutcihilidad ; 
Fr. commldabiliti^.'] ' The quality of being coni- 
mutable ; interchangeableuess. ’ Jolinson. 

CQM-ML^TA-BLE, a, [L. cotmnutahiUs ; It. 
7niitahiU\ Sp. conmidahh^ That may be com- 
muted ; interchangeable. 

C6M-MU-TA'TI0N, [L. commutatio \ It. com- 
mutazwne ; Sp. conmiitacion ; Fr. commutatio)i.'\ 

1. The act of commuting or exchanging ; ex- 
change; interchange. 

The whole umverse is supported by giving and returning, 
by commerce and commutation* aouUi. 

2. Change ; alteration. 

So great is the commutation that the soul then liated only 
that winch now only it loves. Houtfi* 

3. {Law*) The substitution of a less for a 
greater penalty, or punishment ; as, “ The 
commutation of a sentence of imprisonment to 
that of paying a fine.” 

Anfrle of commutation^ (Jlstron.) the distance be- 
tween the sun’s true place as seen from tlieeaitli, and 
the place of a planet reduced to the ecliptic. Bouoier. 

Syn. — See Change. 

CQM-MU'TA-tIve, a. [It. commictativo ; Sp. con- 
mutativo ; Fr. commutatif.} Belating to com- 
mutation or to exchange. 

Sp ■‘iVifi T’t,-.— ,,-p rn , ■*o'*i'* r r’* i 

pO'i ' I iL I V • -v (I I, O'.:. . i ■ ' I 0 I'l I- 

tJ,i /ii‘ « 

COM-MC'TA-TIVE-LY, ad* By exchange. 

COM-MUTE', V. a* [L. commuto ; con, with, and 
muto^ to change ; It. commutare ; Sp. conmu- 
tar ; Fr. commiter.'] [i* commuted ; pp. com- 
muting, COMMUTED.] To exchange or put one 
thing for another; — especially, to exchange 
one penalty for another less severe. “ A thou- 
sand fine devices to commute or expiate pen- 
ances.” Bp. Taylor, 

Syn. — See Exchange. 

CQM-MUTE', V. n. To bargain for exemption. 

He thinks it unlawful to conmvie, and that he is bound to 
pay his vow in kind. JJp* Taylor* 

COM-MUT'U-AL (-yu-af, 24), a. Jointly mutual; 
reciprocal. *“ With zeal.” Pope, 

CdM-0-CL*d'DP*i3j n, [Gr. Kdyt}, hair, and icXdihgf 
a young branch'.] {Bot,) A genus of evergreen 
trees ; maiden-plum. • Loudoti* 


CQ-MOSE', a, [L. comosus ; coma, hair.] (Bot,) 
JBearing a coma, or tuft of hairs. Ch'ay, 

COm'pAct, n. [L. pactum ; Fr. compacted A 
mutual and specific agreement by which persons 
or nations are bound firmly together ; a con- 
tract ; a covenant. 

That men should keep their compacts is certainly a great 
and undeniable i iile in nioialiti - Locke* 

Syn.— See Agreement. 


COM- PACT', u. a. [L. compingOy compa^tue f con, 
with, and pango, to fasten.] [t. compacted ; 
pp, COMPACTING, compaotedH To join to- 
gether with firmness ; to unite closely to con- 
solidate ; to form into a system. 

We seo the w orld so compacted, that each thing preserveth 
other things and also it&ell. Hooker, 


CQM-pAct', a. 1. [L. compmgo, compaetiis ; Sp. 
compacto ; Fr. compacte.l Of firm texture ; 
closely put together; solid; dense. “Glass, crys- 
tal, gems, and other compact bodies.” Neioton. 

2. United ; joined ; connected- 

In one hand Pan hsi a pipe of seven reeds, compact with 
wax together. reacham. 


3. Made up ; formed ; composed. 

The lunatic, the lover, and the poet 

Are of imagination all compact* $hak* 


4. ‘Well-connected ; compressed ; brief. “ A 
compact discourse.” Johnson, 

6. [L. compacisoor, compactus, to form a 
league with one.] Connected by league, or com- 
pact; confederate. 


Thou pernicious woman. 
Compact with her that’s gone. 


Shak. 


O9M-PA0T':gD, p, a. Joined together; closely 
united; consolidated; framed. 


OQM-pACT'JSD-LT, ad. Closely ; firmly. Lovelace, 


COM-PACT'?D-X£ss, n. The state of being' 
compact; firmness.; density- Ptgby, 

COM-PACT'JglR, 71, One who compacts, or unites. | 

COM-PACT’i-BLE, a. That may be closely joined ; 
that may be made compact, Cohktram, 

COM-PAC'TIOA’, 71, 1. The act of making com- 
pact ; the act of joining. 

2. The state of being compact. Bacon, 

COM-PACT'LY, ad. In a compact manner; closelj. 

COM-PACT'N^SS, n. The state of being com- 
pact ; firmnebs ; closeness ; density. 

fCOM-PACT'URE, 71. Structure. “With comely 
compass, and conipacture strong.” Spenser, 

COM-pA*^ES, 71, sing. & p2. [L,] A svstem, or 
structure, of many parts united. 

The organs in animal bodies are onlv* a regular comuaqes 
of pipes and vessels ior the fluids to iJOiS through. Itay. 

t COM-PA^'l-NATE, v. a, [L. compaqino, com- 
2 mginatus.\ To set together. 't:ockera7n. 

CQM-PA^-|-NA'TI0N, n. [L. compaginatio^ 
Union of parts ; juncture ; structure. “A com- 
pagmation of many parts.*' [n.] Bp* Taylor, 

COM 'PAN, 71. A small silver coin, current in 

several parts of India. Ci'ohb, 

t c6m'PA-NA-BLE, a. [Old Fr. cmtipaqnahle,'] 
Companionable; sociable. dhaucer. 

t c6m'PA-NA-BLE-NESS, 7U Companionable- 
ness ; sociablcness. Sidney. 

t c6m'PA-KJ-A-BLB, a. Companionable. Bacon. 

tc6M'PA-Nl-A-BLE-N£ss, 71, Companionable- 
ness ; sociableness. Bp. Hall. 

COM-PAN'ION (koni-pan'yun), n. [L. C07i, with, 
and paganus, a villager, i. e. fellow-townsman, 
Skimier . — L. c07i and pants, bread, i. e. a mess- 
mate, Junius : — L. conipago, a joiningtogether, 
Thomson : — It. compagm ; Sp. coynpaihero ; Fr. 
co7npagnoy% ; Gael, eonipanach.'] 

1. A person with whom one frequently keeps 
company ; a comrade ; a consort. 

No sweet companion near, with whom to mourn. Prior. 

2. An associate ; a partner ; a partaker. 

Which would ho all his solace and revenge 

Thee once to gain compemwn of his woe. Milton. 

3. {Haut.') A wooden covering over the stair- 
case to a cabin. Dafia, 

Syn. — See Associate, Poddower. 

t CQM-pAn'ION, V, a. To fit for a companion. 

“ Companion me with my mistress.” Shah, 

CQM-PAn'ION-A-BLE (kom-pSn'yun-^-bl), a. Fit 
for good fellowship ; social ; agreeable, Walton, 

Syn. — See Sociai,. 

CQM-PAn'ION-A-BLE-N£sS, n* The quality of 
being companionable or social. Clai'cndon. 

COM-PAn'ION-A-BLY, ad. In a companionable 
manner ; sociably. ' Johfisoyi. 

CQM-PAN'rON-LAD'D^lR, n. (Naut.) The lad- 
der leading from the poop to the main deck. — 
See Companion, No. 3. Latia, 

CQM-PAn'ION-LESS, a. Destitute of compan- 
ions; solitary; alone. Montgomery, 

COM-PAN'IQN-SHIP (kqm-pan'yun-ship), n, 

1. Fellowship ; association ; intimacy. Shah, 

2. Company; train. 

Alclbiades, and some twenly horse. 

All of conqjomonship. Shak. 

CQM-PAn'IQN-WAY, n. {Naut.) The staircase 
to the cabin. Dana. 

c6m'PA-NY (kilm'pa-ne), 71. [It. compagnia ; Sp. 
companid ; Fr. coTnpagtiie. — See Companion.] 

1, The act of accompanying ; fellowship. 

he thereon stood garinp, he might see 
The blessed angels to and fio descend 
From highest heaven in gladsome company. Siienscr* 

2, A number of persons legally associated 
for business or trade ; an association ; a society ; 
a corporation ; as, “ The East India Compa- 
ny ” ; “ An insurance company** 

3, The member or members of a copartner- 
ship not named in its signature ; as, “ Baring, 
Brothers, & Compaivy,** 


4. A mettinar of friends; an asvcniMv 
pait.euktrU * no mot for mutual entorta.muoiit 

i. - ■- . - -‘1 '• --r a-e but .1 i/’iilt * \ o+'mc- 

tar. ' ^ 

5. A person or persons on a visit cif fiioitd- 
ship or of ceremony ; as, “ He is too ill to sec 
compayiy.*^ 

6. A buhdivibion of a regiment or of 
a battalion ; a body of artillerv, of c*i\ airy, f*r 
of infantry commanded by a captain. Brayide* 

To bear company, to acc^mpanj . — Tb keep company 
vitk, to associate w'ltli. 

Syn. — See Assembly, Association, Band 
Society. 

f CuM'PA-XV, r. a. To accompany. 

The soldier that did company these three. ShoK. 

c6m'PA-XV, v.7t. 1. To associate with, 

I wrote to you not to company with fornicators. 1 Cor* v. i . 

2. To have sexual intercourse. Bp. Hall. 

3. t To be a gay companion. Spenser. 

II COM'PA-RA-BLE [kSm'pgi-ra-bl, S. W, P. J. F. 
Ja. K. Sm. ; kom-pAr'g.-bI, .4sA], a. [L. cotn- 
parabilis ; It. comparabile ; Sp. Fr. compa 7 'a. 
6Ze.] That may be compared ; of equal regard. 

There is no blessing of life comparable to the enjoi iiu nt 
of a discreet and virtuous friend. 

II COM'PA-RA-BLE-NESS, n. The State of being 
compaiable. Bat ley. 

|j CUM'PA-RA-BLY, ad. In a manner or dcgi cc 
worthy to be compared, or to be held in equal 
regard. Watton, 

COM'PA-R.ATES [kom'pa-rSts, Jhr. Sm. IVb.; kom- 
par'^-tez, P. Ji.j, n. pi. {Logic.) The t^^o thing’s 
compared to one anothei. Delgaimo. 

t COM-PA-RA'TION, 71, [L. compa7'atio.] Pio- 

vision. Cockeratn. 

COM-PAR'A-TIve, a, [L. comparativus\ It. b 
comparatiTO\ Fr, comp>aTatiff\ 

1. Estimated by comparison ; not positive. 

The blossom is a positive good: the remove of it, to give 

place to the fiuit, a compw'oiive good. JSacon. 

2, Having the powrer of comparing. “ The 

coyyipai'atire faculty.** GlanriUe. 

^ 3. { Grayn.) Expressing more or less, as dis- 
tinguished from positive and superlative. 

Comparative anatmny. — See Anatomy. 

t COM-PAR'A-TiVB, 7i, One who compares him- 
self, or makes himself equal to, another. 

To Hiur^ nt rhing boys, and stand the push 

Of e\ eii bo iidiu-s>, vain coniparattve, Shak. 

COM-PAr'A-TIVE-LY, ad. According to an es- 
timate made by comparison ; not positively. 

« V- Ouitever is called good is comparatively 
.. ^ !''i' _ iL fits kind. Temple, 

COM-pAre', V. a. [L. coynparo; con, wdth, and 
par, equal; It. cornparare ; Sp. comparar ; Fr. 
comparer. ^ [z. compared ; pp. comparing, 

COMPARED.] 

1. To measure one thing by another ; to esti- 
mate the relation of things in respect to simi- 
larity or difference. 

If he comjim'es this translation with the original, he will 
find that the tlirce first stanzas are rendered ahuust word for 
word. Ad(li<*cn. 

2. To illustrate by similarity ; to liken. “ He 

compared anger to a fire,” Jolmson, 

3. To form in degrees of signification, as an 
adjective. 

Syn. — Things are compared with each other to 
show their resemblance, and contracted, to show their 
difference. Compu. !-un hcTw oen tilings similar ; con- 
trast between Tliiiis- dillcii-iir, 

COM-PAre', V. n. 1. To bear a comparison- 
“ No person can compare with him.**3/o^^^A. Mev, 

2. tTo vie. “With her beauty bounty did 
compay'e.** Spenser, 

CQM-pAee', n. 1. Possibility of being com- 
pared; comparison. 

Beyond compare the Son of God was seen 

Most glorious. Milton. 

2. Illustration by comparison ; similitude. 

Their rhymes 

Full of protest, and oath, and big compare* Shak, 

COM-pAr'^IR, n. One who compares. Dighy, 

C<JM:-pAR'ING, n* The act of forming a compar- 
ison. Abp* C7'anmer, 

CQM-PAR'J-SON (kom-p&r'e-sn or kom-pSr'e-siin) 
[Jcqm-pair'^-sun, iS?.' P* J* K*\ kom'^pa.r'^-an, P.\ 
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COMPARISON 

kom-par'e-sun or kom-p^r'e-sn, TF. Swi,], n. [L, 
c6rapardtU>\ It, comparazione \ Sp. compara- 
cion ; Fr. compamisoti.^ 

1. The act of comparing ; a comparative esti- 
mate. 

Tf w ^-*11 nsrlitly vrliat we call good and evil, we 

fJi.'II It in*' inifoli m companion. LocKe. j 

ComijansoHy more than xeabty, makes men hoppr, and 
can make them wretched. Jfeltham. 

3. A resemblance, in some particu- 

lar, betT.veen two objects that are in. themselves 
dissimilar and belonging to different species ; a 
simile ; a similitude. 

A comparison differs from a metaphor only in 
form, the resemblance being stated in a comparisons 
and implied iu a — See COMPARE, SIMIEE. 

3. (Gram,) The formation of an adjective 
through its various degrees of signification ; as, 

Strong, stronger, stronge^i ** ; “ Hopeful, more 
hopeful, 7?iost hopeful.” 

The mode of comparing adjectives by affixing 
er and est is now mostly restricted to those of one 
syllable, but the older English writers often used this 
form also in comparing adjectiv^es of two or more sj'l- 
lahles ; thus Milton wrote, “ uprigliter,” « famousest,” 
“ virtuousest.” 

« I have inserted the vowel in the last syllable 
of fins woid, because, in solemn pronunciation, some 
speakers may think it pioper to preserve it ; but lU 
common and unpremeditated speaking, I am con- 
vinced, it falls into the general analogy, and is sunk 
as much as in reason, season, prison, &c.” fVaU>.er, 

^COM-PAR'J-SON, v. rt. To compare. ** Like to 
a ‘fool natural am I compari807ied,'* Chauoer, 

COM-PART', V, a, [L. con, with, and partior, to 
‘divide; It. compartire-, Sp. ^ Fr. compartir,\ 
p. compahted ; pp. comparting, compaut- 
BD.] To divide ; to mark out into parts. Wottoii. 

t COM-PART, n, A member; a part. ** Being 
compaTi'ts of the same substance. * J» Scott, 

COM-PART' I-MJSNT, n. [Fr.] A division; a 
compartment. Pope, 

C6M-P.AU-Ti"TIQN Qc?im-par-tYsh'uu), n. 1. The 
act of’ dividing. * “ The compariitwi ... of the 
whole ground plot.” Wotton, 

2. The part marked out ; a division. 

Their temples and amphitheatres needed no comparti- 
lions, , notion. 

CQM-PART'M^NT, n, [It. compartimento ; Sp. 
coinpaHitnimto; Fr. conipartzment.] 

1. A division, or a subdivisional part, of a 
building. 

One arch la a compartment of an arcade; the choir is < — 
C(yni2>arttnent of a cathedral. ncis, 

3. A separate part of a design in painting, or 
in any ornamental work. 

In the niidist wafl iihw'cd u liir^e coi»2)arttjie7if composfd of 
grotesfiuc k. ^ '' «’• 

tCQM-PART'JN'|:R, ». A copartner. Pearson, 

fCOM-PAKT'lf^JR-SHlP, w. Copartnership. Fo7\h 

C6m'PASS (kUtn'pss), r. a, [Low L. eompasso ; 
L. coh, with, and passiis, a step ; pa^ido, to ex- 
tend ; It, comimssare ; Sp. compasar ; Fr. corn- 
passer.) [f. COMPASSED ; pp, COMPABSINO, 
COMPASSED.] 

1. To encircle ; to environ ; to surround ; to 
encompass ; to enclose. 

I «ee thee c‘oiM;KW»wd with thy kingdom’s peers. Mak. 

2. To jgo round any thing ; to encircle. 

By night he fled, nnd at nddnigiit returned 

Fioni etintpasHUiu tlu* ourtli Jlilton. 

3. To besiege ; to lay siege to ; to invest. 

Tliino enemies shall cast a trench about thee, and eomp<m 

thee round. Lvke xlx. 43. 

4. To obtain ; to procure ; to attain ; to bring 
about ; to accomplish ; to perform. 

Pipe, 

«To 
Johmon, 


III fvory work ropard the writer’s end. 

Since none can coim/jom' more thun tlioy Intend. 



Mariner’s compass. 


Dn/den. 
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4. The range of notes comprehended 

by any voice or instrument. Moore, 

Through all the cotni>ass of the notes it ran. Dnjden, 

5. (Xaut,) An instru- 1? ' ^ ^ ‘ 
ment so c ontrh ed as to al- 
low free motion to a mag- ■*' 
netic needle, and thus in- 
dicate the magnetic me- . 
ridian, or the position and . 
direction of objects with ‘ 
respect to that meridian ; 

— especially the magnetic 
apparatus for steering 
ships, or the mariner’s 
compass. 

Rude as their ships was navigation then; 

No useful compass oi meridian known. 

'li..* .. !■' ■ -'w '• Jit/ron. 

6. pi. An instrument for describing circles. 

In. his hand 

He took the golden coinjiasses. Jiilton. 

To fetch a compass, to make a circuit. J3cts xxviii.13. 

Jizimuth compa.'is, see AZIMUTH. — Swri'eyey’s cow- 

pass, {Surveying.) an instrument used to measure hor- 
izontal angles, wlicro great accuracy is not lequired. 
See Circumferentor. Davies,-,^ Variation com- 
pass, a compass used to show the small daily varia- 
tion of the magnetic needle. Davies, 

c6m'PASS-A-BLE, a. That may be compassed, 
or accompiiabed ; attainable. Burl»>e. 

COM'P ASS-BOX, n, A box for holding the mar- 
inei’s compass. Phillips. 

c6m'PASS-DI'AL, n, A small dial fitted into a 
box, for the pocket, to show the hour of the day 
by the direction of the needle. Orabb, 

C6 M'P ASS-Je§, n. pi. An instrument for describing 
circle’s, and measuring or dividing lines. Eliot. 


f CQM-PAS'SrON-A-BLE, a, 
passion or pity ; ’pitiable. 


6. (Law,) To meditate or contrive. 
compass the death of the king.” Jt 
cdM^PASS (khm'p^s), n, [It, eompasso ; Sp. % 
Fr, compas.) . ^ j 

1. A circuit ; a circumference ; a round. “ My 

life is run its compass''* Bhah, 

2. Extent ; reach ; capacity. 

This author both tried Uie force andcowpewsof our lan- 
guage with much succesw, iiwyt. 

3. That which is enclosed within limits ; space. 
No less than the compote of twelve books is taken up in 

these. 

An enterprise which may be despatched in a short row- 
posa of dme. Addison. 


compai'eo,) [Scottish.] 
N, Brit, Rev, 


In the plural form, analogous to scissors, &c. 
as consisting of two similar parts. 

c6m'PASS-ING, n. (Ship-buiUmpf.) The act of 
bending timber into a cuiwe. Crabh. 

COM-PAs'SIQN (kom-pasli'un,92),n. \lu,eQmpa$- 
'sio\ con, with, and. potior, pass iis, to suffer; It. 
cotnpassione; Sp. eompasioit; Fr. compassion,'] 
Grief for the suffering of others ; pity ; com- 
miseration. 

But a riMtani Samaritan . . . had compassion on him, and 
wont to hmi, and bound up hia wouada. Mukc x. JsS. 

Syn. — SCO Pity. 

fCOM-PAs'srON, V, a. To compassionate; to 
commiserate ; to pity. Shak, 

Deserving of com- 
Barrow, 

+ COM-PAS'f«ION-A-RY» a. Inclined to pity ; 
compassionate. ‘ Cotyravc, 

COM-PAs'SEON-ATE, a. Inclined to pity ; mer- 
ciful ; tender. ’ 

There never was any heart truly great nnd generous that 
was not also tender and compamomte. Houth. 

CQM-PAs'SEQN-ATE (kom-jMi'un-5t), v. a, [/. 
COMFARHIONATED ipp. OOMPASSIONATING, COM- 
PASSIONATED.] To pity ; to commiserate. 

C 'oiifpait,tonatcs my painv niui pities me. Addison, 

COM-PAs'srON-ATE-LY, ad. With compassion ; 
'mercifully ; tenderly.’ 

OOM-PAS'SION-ATE-NESS, n. The quality of 
being emnjiassfoiiatc. Cola my. 

c6m'PASS-NEE'BLE, n. The needle of the com- 
pass.* Phillips. 

oOM'PASfe-sAw, n, A saw that cuts circularly. 

c6m^PASS-TIm'BJE;R, w. a curved timber. Batxa, 

cCm'PASPUwIn'dOW, n, (Archf) A circular 
bay-window, or oriel. Britton, 

t CftM-PA-TiiR^Nl-TY, n. [L. con, with, and 

fatherhood; Sp, compaternidad.) The 
relation of godfather. 

Oofniprod or by the canon law, U a spiritual 

affinity. Dnines. 

COM-PAt-I-BIl'I-TY, n. [It. eompatibimh% Sp. 
'compaiihilidad ; Fir. (mapatihiJm^ The qual- 
ity of being compatible. Barrow, 

OQM-PAt'I-BLE, a, pt. compa/tihile-, Sp. ^ Fr. 
eompeUibk. Some efymologists derive this word 
from L. compatior, to suffer with ; — others from 
L. competo, to be fit, or from cernpeto, to seek.] 


COMPENDIOUSNESS 

That may exist with ; suitable to ; fit ; consist 
ent; agreeable. 

T . i . r union of excellencies not quite com, 

‘ I , ■' i;:' « ■ HirJ. Jiepnolds, 

This word was formerly written competible, 

CQM-pAt'I-BLE-NESS, n. State of being com^ 
patiblc ; compatibility ; consistency. 

COM-PAT' l-BLY, ad. Accordantly ; fitly ; suitably. 

t COM-PA'Tl^NT (kom-pa'shent), a, [L. compa- 
tior, co?npatie7is, to sufier together.] Suffering 
together. Btick, 

II COM-PA'TRl-QT [kom-pa'tie-ut, S. W. P, J, E. 
P. Ja. Sm, G , ; kom-pSt're-ut, [F5.], [L. com- 

patriota ; con, with, and patria, one’s country ; 
It. ^ Sp. compatriot ; Fr. compatnotef) One of 
the same country ; a fellow-conntryman. ‘‘Both 
of strangers and our oivn compatnots." Bp, Hall. 

II CQM-PA'TRI-QT, a. Of the same country. 

Fiaiec enough 

To fill the ambition of a private man, 

That Chatham’s language was his mothpr-tonguo, 

And Woltfe’s great name compati tot with his own. Cowper, 

|[ COM-PA'TRl-9T-I§M, M. The state of being 
a 'compatriot, or fellow-countryman. Qu. Rev, 

COM-PEAR', o. n, [L. 

*To appear. 

CQM-PEER', n, [L. compar ; It. compare ; Fr. 
"cotnph'e.) An equal ; a mate ; a companion. 

And him thus answered soon his bold coniiieer, 3lilton, 

CQM-PEER', V, a. To be equal with ; to equal ; 
to mate. “ He compeers tne best.” [R.] tShak. 

COM-PEL', V, a, [L. compello ; c07i, with, and 
pello, to drive ; Sp. coiztpelcr, co7npelir^ [f. 
COMPELLED ; pp, COMPELLING, COMPELLED.] 

1. To force to some act ; to oblige ; to con- 
strain ; to necessitate ; to coerce. 

lie refused, and said, I will not cat? but his servants, to- 
gether with the woman, compelled him. 1 Ucatu xxvili. 23. 

2. To take by force or violence; to seize, [ii.] 

Commissions, which compel from each 
The sixth puit of lus bubstuncu. Shak, 

3. To overpower ; to subdue. 

But easy sleep their weary limbs comjieUed. JOryden, 

4. To gather together. [A Latinism.] 

Now freely mixed, and in one troop compelled, Drt/den, 

Qjxi.—iioo Coerce. 

COM-PKI/L.^-BLB, a. That may be compelled, 
or forced. Blackstone, 

CQ]VI-PfiL'LA-B3py,af^. In a forcible manner. TbfR 

CoM-PBL-LA'I’IQN, n, [L. compellatio, from 
con and pello, pellare, (an obsolete word,) to 
speak.] Style of address ; a ceremonious title 
or appellation, as N/Ve, »S/r, Madatn, See, 

Tin* peculiar compellatUm of the kings in France is by 
sire, which is nothing else but father. 

COM-PEL'LA-TQ-RV, a. Compulsory. Cavendish, 

CQM-PEL'Llg:R,«. One who compels. StrT.Smiih, 

COM-PKLTdNG, p. a, Coustraining ; forcing; 
’usij;g compulsion. 

CQM-Pfih'LlNG-LY» By compulsion. 

COM'P^IND, «. [L. comjiundiinn ; eompendo, to 
weigh together, and thus gather into a com- 
pressed ftrm ; It. ^ Sp. compendia,) An abridg- 
ment; a summary ; an ahsliact; an epitome; 
a compendium. 

Fix in memory the discourses, and abstract tiicin into brief 
comjH’Hds. W aits, 

Syjx.— Soo Abridgment. 

t COM-PfiN-Dl-A''ur-Ofrt3, a. [L. etmipezidiarim,) 
Siiort; contracted; coiiipeiwlious. Bailey, 

fCOM-PfiN'Dl-ATE, V, a 
comprehend. 

tCOM-PflN-Dl-dS'l-TYj Shortness. Bailey, 

II OQM-PftX'DI-OfrS fkoin-pJnMe-SH, P,J,Ja.Sfn.; 
kom-pSn'dyus, N'. E- P* K . ; kom-pcii'jc-uH, /!'.], 
a, [L. eompendiosus ; It, .Sp. roiitpendh.so; 
Fr.eimipeiidieujt.) Short; Hummaiy; a bridged; 
concise ; brief ; laconic ; succinct. 

For God is love — eomfienditmk whole ^ 

Of all the blessings of the soul. JBiflnm, 

JOOM-pSN'DJ-oOs-LY, ad. Shortly; 

ome 

II CQM-pjfiN'DI-O ys-NfiSB, n. Shortness ; brevi- 


To sum together; to 
Bp, King, 


in epit- 
Hooker, 
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ty ; conciseness. ** The eompendiousness of 
this assertion.” Bentley, 

j| COM-PEN'Dj-trM, n,; Eng.pl. compendiums, 
[L. compendium ; pi. compendia^ An abridg- 
ment ; a summary ; an abstract ; an epitome ; 
a compend. “ A short system, or compendium^ 
of a science.” — See Compend. Watts, 

Syii.“-See Abridchvient. 

t COM-PEN'S A-BLE, a, [Old Fr.] That may be 
recompenseSl. Cotgrave, 

I C0M-P:&N'SATE [kom-pen'bat, S, W, P, J, E, F. 
Ja. Sm, ; kSin'peu-bat or kom-pen'sat, JK, ; kom'- 
pen-sat, Wb. — See Contemplate], v. a. [L. 
compenso, compensatue^ to weigh one thing 
against another ; It. compensare ; Sp. compen- 
aar ; Fr. €07npensc>\'\ \i, compensated ; pp, 

COMPENSATING, COMPENSATED.] 

1. To be equivalent to ; to counterbalance ; 
to countervail. 

Tlic length of tlio night, and the dews thereof, do com- 
pemate the heat of the day. Jiacon. 

2. To recompense ; to remunerate ; to re- 
quite ; to indemnify ; as, “ To compensaie one 
for services.” 


H CQM-PEN'SATE, < 0 , 71, To make compensation. 
What can com 2 )cnmte for tiio loss of honor? Cnthb. 


C6m-P1<1N-SA'T10N, 71. [L. compensatio ; It. com- 
pensazio7ie\ Sp*. conipensacwn^ Fr. compensa- 

1. Equivalence ; equilibrium. 

There is in the ol<‘inents a notable compenf^ation of their 
fourfold qualities, diBiiunstng tUeniaclvcs by even turns and 
just measures. Ikik'etoiU. 

2. Something given, or obtained, as an equiv- 
alent ; rccompciihc ; remuneration ; satisfac- 
tion ; iudomnification j requital ; amends. 


All other debts niny emnpOiMtfum liiid? 
But love is strict, nud will be paid in kind. 


Dri/ficn. 


Syn, — Compensation is made either for somo in- 
jury sustained, or for somo H«‘rviro jK.*rfor!ned } remti- 
Tipration is a Uijelier wperios of coiiipousatimi : — reniu- 
ncratum and reampense are retiiriiH for servioos or 
lieiiotitH ; sathfacthin for an injury, insult, or a debt ; 
amends to rep.ur an injury or an otletieo , nulemutjU a- 
tUm lor loss or damage; reiraul lor merit; requital 
of a benefit or an iniury. — Compensation, reniunera- 
tion^ reeompeiute, mtisfintnni, aiul omrnd^ arc i>blif;a- 
tory ; rcwaid and requital aie optional or gratuiKins. 
— See ttETKIBUTlON. 


cr>M-P6N-aA'TIQN-BAl/ANC!B, 7i, {Horology,) 
The bahinco of a watcli, or chronometer, so 
contrived that the unequal exp.iiiHiou of two 
diiferent m(‘talH may counteract <‘ach other’s 
effect, and equalise its momentum under all 
changes of temperature and climate. Brande, 

CQM-PfiN^SA-Tl VB, a. That compensates. BaiUry, 

C^M-PflN'H.A-TO-Ky, a, [It, eompematorh ; Fr. 
compmsatoirel] Tllat makes amends. jB/j. Taylor, 

tCQM-PfiNt^FV, V, a. To compensate. Bacon, 

fcriM-PB-RflN'Dl-NATK, r. «. [L. comperm- 

dim ; eoti, with, and ptTmdiCf the day after to- 
morrow.] To delay ; to defer. Bailey* 

t cr>M-P^:-R fiN-I>l-NA”ri9N, n. [L. comperendi- 
natio,] Delay; dilatoriness. Bailey, 

COM-PKTi:', r. 71. [L. eompetoi with, and 
peto, to seek; It. compeiere \ Sp. compH^tin, 
Fr. compefer. ] [/. coMPr/rEi) ; pp. CO.MPBTINO, 

COMPETED.] To be in a state or competition; 
to seek or strive for something with another ; 
to be a rival ; to contend. Bp. Jfeber. 

nuuhTii uord, of Ftcottish origms — **Now 
|lbB7| not uiiroin >1)011 in mimutIi.*’ HUmrdsen* 

^6M'F9-TfcN(JB, ? compitenHat agree- 

OOM'P^i-TfcJN-CY, 7 ment ; competo^ to agree 
with, to be to be qualified ; It. eon^petema ; 
Sp. ampeieneui ; Fr. compt*tmeeJ] 

1. Suitablenosa ; fttneas ; abiUfy. 

Tn thv Ant plwtf. thf lotu d<>tiionstmtcM the etimtigUmtf Of 
this fclngduni Ui th# nuDerttiiu ot th<' ciunmon caitke. J9uHbe, 

2* Such a quantity as is sufficient, without 
superduity; sufBciency ; «s|y«ci«l^f of the 
means of uTing. i 

ro fmen man • proper nie. Munorngor, 

Lie in three words— health, peace, and etmipmee. JPcipe. 

3, (I-aie.) I^egal ability of witnesses to give 
testimony ; — propriety or sufficiency as a legal 
remedy. Burnll, \ 


COm'PS-Tjesnt, a, [L. competo, competens^ to be 
fit, to be qualified ; It. ^ Sp. competente ; Fr. 
coiYipetent,^ 

1. Qualified ; fit ; able ; capable. 

Man. is not competent to decide upon the good or evil of 
many events which befall him in this life. VmnJbei land. 

2. Adapted to any purpose ; adequate ; con- 
venient ; sufficient; as, A competent fortune.” 

3. Properly incident, or belonging. 

That is the piivllege of the infinite Author of things, . . , 
but is not competent to any finite being. Locke. 

4. {Lata.) Having necessary legal qualifica- 
tions. 

A competent judge is one who has jurisdiction, in the cose. 

Johnson, 

Syn. — See Able. 

COM'PB-TENT-LY, ad. Adequately ; properly ; 
suitably ; sufficiently. We have compAently 
proved that there is a God.” Law. “Men 
competently endowed.” Wott07i, 

t COM-PfiT'l-BLE, a. Suitable to. “ Competibh 
to human nature.” — See Compatible. More, 

t CQM-p£sT' 1-BLE-NESS, w. Compatibleness. Ash. 

COM-P^l-TP'TION (k5m-p9-tlsh'un), n. [L. core, 
with, and petOf petitus, to strive after ; Sp. eom- 
peticion-, Fr. competitioTt,'] The act of com- 
peting ; a common striving for the same object ; 
rivalry ; emulation ; contest. 

Amidst the variety of roinpetitiont with which the world 
abounds, it is a difficult matter to guard against pride and 
sclf-conBcquence. Oilpin, 

Syn. — Competition is the act of seeking the same 
object that aiiothei is seeking; emulation evpresses 
the disposition of mind in a favorite object of pursuit ; 
riralnf, the feeling of a iival. Competition and emula- 
tion have Iionor for thoir basis ; rivalry, solfiah grati- 
fication. Competition for a prize ; emulation to excel ; 
seliish rivalry. 

COM-PftT'l-TlVE, a. Relating to competition ; 
making competition ; emulous. “ A competi- 
tiic examination.” Ec, Rev. 


CQM-Pi^T'r-TQR, 71. [L.] 1. One who strives to 
obtain the same object as another ; a rival. 

At the election of Hatton, Robert, Enrl of Essex, ajiopu- 
lar and ambitious person, was his * ompetitor. ifooif. 

2. f One who unites in the same design ; an 
associate ; a partner. 

That thou, my brother, my romjietitor 
In top of nU design, niv mate in empire, 

Erumd ami compiiiiiou lu the front of war. Shed:. 


CQM-PftT^I-TQ-RY, a. Being in competition; 
competitive; emulous, [it.] Faber. 

COM-PfiT'l-TRfcSS, [L. CO mpetif rir.! She ^vho 

OQM-PJBT'I-TRIX, j is a rh al. [it.] Lord Herbert, 


COM-PI-BA'TIQN, n. rir. compilation a collocthig 
together; Xt. compilazione; Sp, compiUtetm; 
Fr- compilation,] 

1. The act of compiling or collecting ; a col- 
lection from various authorK. 

2. The act of gathering into one mass, as- 
semblage, or structure. 

Then* is in It a small vein filled with spar, proljably since 
the time of the rompi^tion of the same. Ifooawanf, 

3. A literary work consisting of parts, pas- 
sages, or matters collected from various authors 
or from various sources. 

Among ibe ancient story books, n Latin cownifafitow, entt- 
tlc«l ttfxttt /btiwtiuirum, seeinti to have been the ftivoriite* 

Warton. 

t c6m'PI-LA-TQE, n. A compiler. Chcmcer. 


C0M-PlLBV<7* a* [Gr. press close; L. 

compih% It. oompttars; Sp. eom^lar ; Fr. com- 
pilttr.] p. OOMPXLBD ; pp* oompilino, com- 
yiLBD.l 

1. f To put together; to construct; to build. 

H«dldint«fid 

A br«««» wall to oomp«a to compile. ^ienaei\ 

2. To form a literary work by collecting 
parts, passages, or matter from various authors, 
or from various sources. 


In tli« «i»« of Alfrcfl, the local customs of the sever^ 
Smripoei of the kingdom, were grown various that h« 
i^iiu it expedient to cowjHle the Dome-lKK>k. Blaoketom. 

8. To compose, as a literary work; to write. 

The regard ho had for his shield hsyd oausod hln^ 
pile a dissertation concerning It. Anetvmot, 


OQM-PfLB'M8NT,w. The act of complliuK^i com- 
pilation. [ii.J sir M. 

CQM-PfL'HlR, n. One who compiles i ^0 


frames a composition from various authors ; a 
collector of literary fragnients. 

Some painful lomjnU} mav iiifoini the world that Robert 
JEai 1 of Oxford w h igh troaaui ei . Hwift, 

COM-PLA'CjpNCE, > eomplaceo, compla- 

COM-PLA'CjpN-CY, J cens, to be pleasing; Sp. 
complacencia ; Fr. complaisance^ 

1. Complaisance ; civility ; suavity. 

Withrrc"« rnmjtlaf'nnfr uc'o. betray your trust, 

Nor he 'O riMl . 1 *. Di iM«i\ e Pope, 

Comjilaaency, and truth, and manly sweetness 
Dwell cvci on his tongue. Addism. 

2. Pleasure ; satisfaction ; gratification. 

Diseases extremely lessen the complacence W'e have in all 
the good things of this life. Atterlmry, 

3. The cause of pleasure or satisfaction. 


O thou, 
My sole complacencei 


Milton, 


OQM-PLA 'C^INT, a. [L. coYnplacetis, pleasing; 
Sp. complaciente ; Fr, complaisant,] Civil j af- 
fable ; mild ; easy ; complaisant. 

They look up with a sort of complacent awe and admira- 
to Kings. ' 


tion 


Burke, 


cOm-PLA-CJEN'TIAL, a. Accommodating; com- 
plaisant; complacent. Baxter. 


COM-PLA-OfiN'TIAL-LY, ad. In a manner to 
please; complacently. 

COM-PLA'CJgINT-Ly, ad. In a complacent or 
easy manner ; coinplaisantly. 

COM-PLAIN', V. 71. [L. C071, with, used inten- 

sively, and plango, to beat the breast in token 
of grief ; It. coYupiagnere ; Fr. complamdY'e.] 

[f. COMPLAINED ; P27. COMPLAINING, COM- 

PLAINED.] 

1. To Utter expressions of grief, sorrow, un- 
easiness, dissatisfaction, or censure ; to mur- 
mur ; to lament; to bewail ; to find fault; — 
sometimes with of, 

I will speak ill the anguish of ray spirit? I will complain 
in the bitterness o£ in> soul vh. 11. 

In midst oi water I complain (J thirst. Drifden, 

2, To inform against; to make charges;—' 
with of. 

Now, Master Shallow, you ’ll complain ejxm to the coun- 
cil. Shak. 

CQM-PLAIN', V. a. To lament ; to bewail. **His 
loss whom bootless yc eomplainJ* [it.] Fairfax. 

CQM-PLAIN'A-BLE, a. To bo complained of; to 
be censured. Felt/iam. 


CQM-PLAIN'ANT, re. 1. (^Law.) One who com- 
mences a prosecution ; a plaintiff. Collier, 

2. One who complains ; complaincr. Ec, Re'c* 

CQM-PLAin' 5:R, re. One who complains ; a mu? 
murer ; a fault-finder. Swif 

C(.)M-PLAin'ING, 7u Expression of complaint oi 
injury. “They rented thoir complamings.^^SAaJi;. 

CQM-PLAin'ING, p. a. Making complaint ; quer- 
ulous ; murmuring ; finding mult. 

COM-PLAin'ING-LV, ad. In a complaining man- 
ner ; with murmurs. Byrtm. 

CQM-PLAint', re. [It. eompioMo ; Fr. compUinte^ 

1. The act of complaining; expression of un- 
pleasant or painful emotions ; lamentation. 

The growing raisories whieh Adam saw. 

And, m a troubled sou of passion to^^ef], 

Thus to disburden sou^^ht with sad complaint. Milton. 

2. Cause of dissatisfaction. 

The poverty of the elercy in Knglond hath been the vom- 
pktiia of all wlu» wish well to the chiacU. i<tr(t't, 

3. That which gives pain to the body ; a mal- 
ady ; a disense. ArbutAnot. 

4. Information against ; accusation ; charge. 

■Whoue failing, whih* her faith to me remains, 

T should eoueeat, and not expose to blamo 

Dy niy conipUnnt, JKBton. 

5. (Law,) An allegation made to a proper 
officer that sotnc person has been guilty of an 
offence. 

Syn.— Bee Disease. 

t CQM-PLAlNT'Fl&Xi, a. Full ofeorapUinUHnioet. 

C5M-PL^D9ANCB' re. [Fr. com- 

plairii oompkiisemt to humor, to please.] Th»it 
air or manner which indicates a desire to jileasc ; 
civility ; courtesy ; condcscenbion ; urbanity ; 
politeness. 

renadort t iraperior nmlahle, an «<tu«l 
xhliit. and «a bifisrior acceptable. 

Syn* — C0«q»^m«i»ee is the act <»f an equal ; tk^r 
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mce, of an inferior ; condescension, of a superior. Com- 
plaisance iind couitesy are due to equals ; deference, to 
superiors ; condescension to inferiors j cicility^ to all. 
— See Civii-iTy. 

COM-PLAI-SANT' (k0m-ple-zant')> [It. co»»- 
piacenie ; Fr. complaisant.] Seeking to please 
by exterior manners ; courteous ; polite ; def- 
erential ; respectful ; civil ; affable. 

As for our Saviour^ he was, if I durst use the -word, the 
most comidaihant person that ever perhaps appeared iti the 
world. marp. 

Syn. — See Affability. 

C0M-PLAI-§A-NT'LY, ad* In a complaisant man- 
ner ; "vvitb a desire to please. Pope. 

COM-FLAI-^.VNT'NJPSS, n. The quality of being 
complaisant; complaisance, [u.] Johnson, 

COM-PLA^NATE, v. a. [L. complano, complana- 
tus; con, with, and plamts, level.] To make 
level ; to form with an even surface. Derham. 

CQM-PLANE', V. a. Same as Complanatb. [r.] 

COiM-PLEAT^ a. See Complete. Junius. 

COM'PIi^l-MfiNT, n. [L. complementum, that 
which fills up or completes ; complco, to fill up ; 
It. Sp. complemento ; Fr. compUment, — Com-^ 
plement and compliment were anciently written 
without discrimination.] 

1. Fulness ; completeness ; entireness. 

•^1 n e>p..p 4 iiV Mp ’r '+«! comidemcnt and integrity, hath 
1 .' 1 , - '(• ■ ' Hals. 

2. A full number or quantity ; complete pro- 

vision; as, “A complement of men”; “His 
complement of stores.” Prior. 

3. Something added as graceful or complai- 
sant ; an accomplishment. 

Not only m the simple office of love, but in all the accou- 
trement, complement, and ceremony of it. JShak. 

Are they spare in diet, 

Free from gross passion, or of mirth, or auger. 

Constant in. spirit, not swerving with the blood, 
Garnished and decked in modest complement i Shak. 

4. (Tiigonometry.) That which remains after 
subtr.icting an angle from 90° ; thus 30° is the 
cooiplvnunt of 60°^ and the reverse. Da. ^ P. 

5. (Astron.) The distance of a star froxn'the 
zenith, as compared with its altitude. Johnson. 

6. (Bier.) The full moon ; as, “ Azure the 
moon in her co 7 nplefnenV* Davies §• Peck. 

Arithmetical complement of a logarithm. — Soo Ar- 
ITH.’rtETICAL. 

Complement of the curtain, {Fort.) that part in the 
interior side of it which mafcea the demigorge. John- 
tart.-— Complements of a parallelogram, {Oeom.) the 
lessor parallelogfnuna formed by drawing lines paral- 
lel to the sides of a given parallelogram, and tliiough 
the same point on its diagonal. Davies. 

cGM-PL^-MBNT'AL, a. [See COMPLEMENT, and 
Compliment.] ‘ That nils up or completes ; 
c oiuplemen t ary . 

Many men, only adding <101110 complement nl pnlargoineiits 
of their own, have plundered the iiist founders or all the 
praise and profit oi their invention. Stwitfai d oj Equaliti/ 

tcOM-PX^Jg-MENT'A-ttY, n. One who compli- 
ments ; a complimeuter. B. Jornoti, 

CdM-PL^J-Mf^NT'A-RY, rt. Completing; supply- 
ing a deficiency ; complement ai. Jloget. 

Any two colors which, when combined to- 
getlier produce white light, are said to be complementr 
arp to one anotljer. Brands. 

CQM-PLETE', a. [L. compleo, cotnpktus, to fill 
up ; Sp. completo ; Fr. comptet.] 

1. Having no deficiency ; perfect ; consum- 
mate; entire. 

9o absolute she seems, 

And In herself nomplrte, so well to know 
Her ownj tliiit uliat t-hi* wills to do or sav 
Seems wisest, virtuousest, discreeteat, best. Milton. 

2. Finished; ended; concluded. 

This course of vanity almost complete. Prior, 

Sym. — That is complete which has no deficiency, 
t>rv\diieli has all the appendagos belonging to it ; that 
is perfect whirli has no defect ; that is entire which is 
nut divided, or from which notlnng has been taken ; 
that is finished In which there has been no omission. 
An entire house, an entire orange ; <ho whole numhor ; 
a complete apartment ; n perfect work ; a finished per- 
formance: a/uM number. — A man may have an en- 
tire house to himself, and yet not have one complete 
apartment. — See Accomplished, Whole. 

OpM-PLETE', V. a. [L. complco, comphtm, to 
fill up ; It. eompiere, compire ; Sp. completar ; 
Fr. completer.] [i. completbu ; pp. complet- 
ing, COMPLETED,] » 
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1. To perfect ; to finish ; to consummate ; to 
accomplish ; to effect ; to execute ; to achieve ; 
to terminate ; to end. 

Light minds undertake many things without completing 
any. CfObO. 

2. To fulfil ; to perform ; to realize. “ Ho 

completes the nation’s hope.” Pope. 

— A work IS completed or finished by having 
the last labor bestowed upon it, and is perfetted by 
being made free from defect. A business is tenninated 
or ended by being brought to a close. Complete >our 
labors ; finish your work ; accomplish your purpose ; 
effect your object; fvdjil your promise, terminate a 
dispute. The completion, of a woik , the end of a 
chapter or volume ; the termination of a contioversy ; 
execution of a project , fulfilment of a prophecy ; 
achievement of an entei prise ; consummation of a favor- 
ite scheme. — See Accomplish, Consummation. 

COM-PLETB'LY, ad. In a complete manner. 

t COM-PLETE'MF.NT, n. The act of completing ; 
completion. More. 

CQM-PLETE'N^SS, n. The state of being com- 
plete ; perfection. Watts. 

COM-PLET^ING, n. The act of finishing or ac- 
complishing; accomplishment. 

Sky lowered, and, muttering thunder, some sad drops 
Wept at compleivng of the mortal sm. Milton. 

COM-PLB'TIQN, n. [L. completion] 

1. The state of being complete^ or of being 
perfected. 

He makes it the utmost completion of an ill character, to 
bear malevolence to the best men. Fope. 

2. Fulfilment; accomplishment. 

'V''- 1 M. OTt*-o T''*-*v*r‘nv *"'d 
d.i ' p «' « « . n , *« .“« lit .'i* * * , / / * o . I 1 1 

Syn.— See Complete, Consummation. 

CQM-PLE'TIVE, a. [It. ^ Sp. completivo ; Fr. 
compliitif.] Making complete. Harns, 

CQM-PLE'TO-RY [kom-plG'to-re, Ja. K. Sm. Todd; 
kSm'ple-tp-re, ’Ik^’.], a. Fulfilling; complet- 
ing ; completive. Barrow. 

OOM'PL^-TO-RY, n. [Low L. completorimn.] 
The evening smwico ; the last prayer or breviary 
of a set service ; compline. lloopei'. 

CdM'PL^X, a. [L. complexus ; coit, xvith, and 
pUco, plexus, to fold ; It. complesso ; Sp. com- 
plexo ; Fr. eomplexe.] 

1. Consisting of many parts ; composite ; 
compounded ; compound ; not simple. “ This 
complex . . . scheme of things.” '^Thomson. 

Ideas madcupof seveial simple onesl call romphr, Lode. 

That which consist** of «»rver.il diffoicDt things, so nut tiH 
gether as to form a w hole, is callod r o.nph i . Taylor. 

2. Entangled ; intricate ; complicated ; as, 
“ A complex subject.” 

Complex fraction, a fraction having a fraction or 
mixed number in either the numerator or denomina- 
tor, or both. Davies ^ Peck. 

Syn. — Seo Complexity, Compound. 

COM'PLfiX, «. Complication ; collection, [n.] 
That full complex 

Of never-ending wonders. Thomson. 

COM-PL'EXED' (kom-plekst'), a. Complicated. 
“ Gomplexed significations.” Broicne. 

COM-rLfiX'^lD-Nfisa, 71. Complication ; involu- 
tion of many particular paits in one integral. 

CQM-PLfiXTQN (kom-pISk'ehun), «. [L. com- 

plexio ; It. compte'ssione ; Sp.* ^ Fr. complexion^ 

1. Complication; complexity. 

Thoiiffh the temiB of propositiona mav be complex, yet, 
whole the ccHupositum of die argument is pl.un, the <•(>;«- 
jdenon does not belong to tlic syllocistic foim of it, IVtitfs, 

2. The color of the skin, particularly of the 
face : — the color of the external parts of any 
body. 

Wliy doth not bfauty, then, refine the wit, 

And good completion rectify the will? Dff “k**. 

Men judge by the comulexurn of the iky 

The state and inclination of the day. Shak. 

3. The temperament, habitude, or natural 

disposition of the body. *‘A man of feeble 
complexion and sickly.” Bermrs. 

CQM-PLfiX^QN-AI' (kom-plSk'ahrin-»l), a. De- 
pending on, or relating to, the complexion or 
the temperament, “ Our own complcxional na- 
ture.” Spectator. 

cmi-PLiiX'rON-AL-LY (fcom-pI€fc'shnn-gil-le), ad‘ 
Jly complexion. “ The men of health complex- 
ionally pleasant.” Blair. 

0, Y, short; A, O, y, obscure; FARC, 


COM-PLEX'TON-A-RY, a. Helating to the com- 
*plexion; coniprexidnal. “This complexionarp 
art of adoiniiig , . . the looks.” Bp. Taylor, 

COM-PLEX'IONED (-plSk'shund), a. Having a 
’complexion. 

The female Moors . . . are generally well comyleTionef}. 

L. Adduon, 

I COM-PLEX'f-TY, 71. [Fr. complexiU.] The state 
of being complex ; intricacy. Bza/ce. 

I Syn. — Complexity arises from the multiplicity of 
objects; camphcafion is the in\ol\enient of objects. 

I Coniplejitu of a. subject ; complication ot parts ; mtn- 
cacy of a plot. A proposition is complex ; affairs, com- 

I plicated , a law 01 question, mtneate. 

COM'PLEX-LY, ad. In a complex manner. 

I COM'PLEX-NESS, 7i. The state of being com- 
plex ; complexity ; intricacy. A. Smith. 

! COM-PLfiX'URE (-plSk'shur), n. The involution 

1 or complic'ation of one thing with others, [r.] 

I COM-FLEX 'US, n, [L.] (Anat.) A muscle sit- 
’uated at the back part of the neck. Hohlyn. 

COM-PLi'A-BLE, a. [See Comply.] That can 
bend ; disposed to comply ; compliant. “ An- 
other compliable mind.” Milton, 

COM-PLI'ANCE, n. 1. The act of complying or 
yielding’; acquiescence ; assent ; as, “ Compli- 
ance with a icqncst.” 

2. A disposition to please others ; complai- 
sance; couitesy; civility. 

lie was a man of few words and of great conqiliance. 

Clarendon. 

Syn. — See Assent, Indulgence. 

CQM-PLf' ANT, a. 1. Bending ; inclining ; pliant. 
Nootni'inp ftniN. which the rnmphrmt boughs 
Y’tlilcd i»u m, ‘‘uUlong rlicj ‘■•it. Midton, 

2. Deferring to the desires of another ; dis- 
posed to comp^; accommodating ; complai- 
sant ; civil. “ To show how compliant he was 
to the humors of the princes.” Bur?tet. 

COM-PLI'ANT-LY, ad. In a compliant or yield- 
ing manner ; civilly. Todd. 

c6m'PL1-CA-CV, 72. The state of being compli- 
cate ; complication, [r.] Ec. Jiev. 

COM'PLI-CATE, V. a. [L. complico, compUcatzis; 
con, witli, and plico, to fold ; Sp. compUcar ; Fr. 
cotnphgucr.] [f. comrli cater ; pp. compli- 
cating, COMPLICATED.] 

1, To entangle one with another ; to inter- 
twine ; to interweave. 

Thick swarming now 

With complicated monsters, bead and tail. Milton. 

2. To involve mutually ; to join clohcly. 

Our hearts deceive us; our purposes aic compl mated, 

lip. Taylor. 

Syn. — See Implicate, 

COM’PLI-CATE, a. [It. complicato; Sp. compli- 
cado.] C’ompoundod of many parts ; compli- 
cated; complex. 

ITow how rich, how alycft, how august, 

IIuw compheatp, how wondei ful, ih man i Youno. 

Ct)M'PI4-CAT-lj:D, p. a. 1. Interwoven ; inter- 
t\i ined. 

Nor can lus complicated sinews fail. Tonny. 

2. Complex; intricate; entangled; involved; 
as, “A complicated subject.” 

Syn.— {=!eo Complexity. 

CUM'PLI-C.VTE-LY, ad* In a complicated man- 
ner ; intricately." Boyle. 

C6M'PLl-CATE-NfeSS, n. Intricacy ; perplexity ; 
complication. IJime. 

cOm-PLT-OA'TION, 71, ^ [L. compUcatio ; It. C07n- 
pUcazionc ; Sp. compUcacio7i; Fr, vompUcation,] 

1. The state of being complicated; comxilcxity. 

All our griovaiicos are cither of body or of mind, or in com- 

jiUcatume of both. X’ hktramjt, 

2. That which consists of many things in- 
volved one %vith another. 

By admitting a conipHcaeion of ideas, the mind is dios^lcd 
and hewlldenwl. If'a/ts. 

l?yn,— Soe Complexity, 

C6m'PL 1-CA-T1VE, «. Tending to involve. Craig. 

f C^M'PLIQB (kBm'plis), n. An accomplice. Shak. 

cpM-PLtg'J-TY, 7*. [Fr. compl/citd.] The state 
of being an accomplice. J. Q, Idams. 

A measure which attempts to estahllah a moral eoMphrUn 
bctwwn us and those who seek saiVty in rcprc^NiM- uu-is. 
urcs. PFm. E. (IhuMoiiv. 

FXr, fAST, FALL; HjfclR, 
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COMPOSITOR 


COM-PLF^I^j One who complies. Swift. 

COM'PLpMfiNT, n. [L. complico ; con, with, and 
^ico, to bend; Old Fr. compiler, Sullivan. — 
Fr. complaire, to please, the root of comply, 
Skinner. — See Comply. It. eomplimento \ Sp. 
cumplimie^ito ; Fr. compliment^ An act, or 
an expression, of civility, usually understood 
to mean less than it declaies ; commendation ; 
praise ; delicate flattery. 

c-, '' * ^ /‘-o -1— -.-i: kindly taken, 

- ( . ' ' . ' I I ‘ (Jhii'^leriicld, 

An enenitnum or comiihment never succeeds so well ns 
when it is induect. Cajnjtbell. 

Syn. — See Adulation. 

COM'PLT-MfiNT, V. a. [Sp. cumpUmmtar \ Fr. 
complimenter.'\ [/. complimented; com- 
plimhnting, complimented.] To soothe or 
gratify with expiessions of civility, commenda- 
tion, or respect; to flatter ; to praise. 

I heard myself conwlimented with the usual salutation. 

Taller. 

COM'PLI-MfiNT, 7>. n. To use adulatory lan- 
guage.* “ CompUinenting and ducking each to 
othei with their shaven reverences,’* Milton. 

COM-PLl-MENT'AL, a. Implying or bestowing 
compliments; complimcntaiy. M^otton. 

COM-PLI-MKNT'AL-LV, ad. By way of compli- 
mout. ’ * Broome. 

tCOM-PLT-MfiNT'AL-NESP!, n. The quality of 
being complimentary. “ Comidi mental ness as 
opposed to plainnossV* Hammond. 

CoM-PLI-MENT'A-RY, a. Bestowing compli- 
ment; evpressi'vo o'f civility, honor, respect, or 
complinumt ; conipilM'ent.il. 

I ’ ■ ■ ' .1 * ' V ■ • the crcal lords and Indios 

of . . Hurt/. 


(’(iM-Prd-MEN'r'A-TlVFi, a. Disposed to com- 
pliment ; compBmentaiy. [p.] Boswell. 

tJo.M'PId-Ml^NT-jglR, n. One who compliments; 
a flatterer. OxCdriiiTy C07npUmenfersJ' Herbert. 

CO.M'PLINE, 71. [Low L. completinum ; Fr. com» 
plie,] 'rUe last act of worship at night, in the 
OathoUe Church ; complctory. 

t <:<*)NFPIdHII, 7% To acctnnpUsh. Spenser, 

t V, n. [L. eomphrox /'o;;, with, 

and to lament.] To make hum ntations 

t no ( >t In T. ( laekeram. 

<’<).M'PI/>T [kJ5m'pir>t, S. W, J. F. K. Sm. Wh,', 
P. Jti.], n, [Fr.] A Joint plot ; a 
einitndeniey in a plot. 

I know thfir eoninhd is to hnv<* my lifo. inhale. 

(!O.M-Ph<Vr^ r. n. [Fr. eomphfer. — See Plot.] 

]/. (’0\U»L0TTi;i> ; pl>. t'OMPLOTTINO, UO.MPLOT- 
TED.] T# form a plot; to eonspiro. Uoving 
eomplottcd 'with the duke.** [u.] Baron. 

i:OM-PhoT', a. [Fr. complofer.] To plan ; to 
contrive. 

A few linew nfti'r, we find thc»in enmnloami/ t«K<‘tlu‘r a n<‘W 
seem* of iniserh'S to tin* Tiojuui. Pojh'. 

CO.M-PLoT'MENT, n. A conspiracy; a eomplot. 
'[u.| />eun King, 

C<,>M-Phr>T'T5:R, n. One who fonns plots with 
another ; a conspirator, [mj Sir O. Burk. 

C9M-PLuT^T|N«-I.y, ad. By conspiracy or plot. 

<;6M-Piai-TfeN'rtIAN, a. Noting the first poly- 
glot edition of the Bible, which was published 
at Oomplutumy or Akaia, In Spain, by Cardinal 
Ximenes. Calniet, 


UQM-PLY'', 10 , n, [** Skinner derives it from the 
French complaire; but probably it comes from 
(Old Fr.) romplier, to bend to. PUer is still in 
use.** Johnson, — Jt, cornpUco; em, TPith, and 
plieOf to fold or bond ; Sp. eimpUr,] [n com- 
plied; comxm.yin'o, ooMPLiKD.] To yield ; 
to accord with; to accede ; to consent; to as- 
sent ; to eonform ; to aequlesoo. 

Th« tnith of thinss will net mmpte wUb oar 
bvnd to our istorest. fittfffmm. 


n« Utftt eomfitu** anln«t hti will 

Ih <»f hlH own oiilnloii KttU 




Syn. Comphj with n rr.ns(»nnh)c request ; r^Hform 
1(1 CiUMi rtc^roms or refculanoiis ; tnrUl to siqierlara ; 
submit ft> tia* laws ; aert^e to a proistHal ; arf/vtcttf iii 
a demand ora proeoodine; asutitt to wli&c is true; 
to vvliat is reasoaalilo. 

r. a. compondrro. 


componderatus ; con, with, and pondero, to 
weigh.] To vveigh together. Cocker am. 

CQM-PONE', a. {Her.) Noting a bordure com- 
posed of angular parts or checkers of two col- 
ors, alternating one with the other. Craig. 

t COM-PONE', V. a. To arrange ; to settle. “Peace 
componed and concluded.** Burnet. 

COM-PO'NENT, a. [L., compono, component, to 
put together ; con, with, and pono, to place ; 
It. <Sf Sp. componente.'] Constituting ; compos- 
ing ; as, “The component paits of a body.*^ 

CQM-PO'NJ5NT, n. The elementary part of a 
compound ; an ingredient. Johnson. 

COM-PORT', V, n. [L. comporto, to bring to- 
gether; con, with, and por^o, to bear; Fr.*co»?- 
porier.] [i. compoiited ; pp. compoiiting, 

COMPOllTED.] 

1. To be suitable, or fit ; to agi*ee ; to suit. 
How ill this dulncss doth cowijjori w ith greatness ' Beau, FI. 

2. To bear ; to endure, [it.] 

Shall we not meekly comport with an infirmity ? Barrow. 

CQM-PORT', V. a, 1. To bear; to endure. 

The malcontcntod sort. 

That never can the piesunt state comport. Darnel. 

“ This is a Gallic signification, not adopted 
ainoiig us.” Johnson. 

2. To behave ; — with the reflective pronoun. 

The Life of Tully and the Divine Legotlon will he a rule 
how men who esteem the love of each other -I’oiil I t'-o.ij ui l 
themselves when they differ m upuuon. P aruurton. 

fCoM'PORT (114) [kSm'port, XV. J.F.Ja. K. Sm. 
n’’6. ; kom-poit^ »S. P.], n. Behavior ; conduct, 

I know them well, and marked theii rude contort. Dn/dcn. 

COM-PORT'.V-BTjB, a. Consistent ; proper. 
'“Some eomporfahle method.” XVotton. 

t COM-PORT' ANCE, n. Behavior ; deportment ; 
comport, “'Goodly eomportance.** Spmser. 

t COM-POR-TA'TION, 71. [L. comporfaiio.'] An 
assemblage. 

Hero is a collection and eomjwrtation of Agur’s wise sny- 
ingH. Bp. Jiit/iiinlmn. 

t (JOIvr-FpRT'M ^NT, n. fOld Fr. comportement.'] 
Behavior; deportment. “By her serious tincl 
devout compoHmentJ^ Addison. 

C9M-POJ=!E' (kom-p3z'), a, [L. compouo, corn- 
posifus; COD, 'with, aiid/^oue, to place ; It.eom- 
porre; Sp. componer\ Fr. composer.'] [/. coM- 
poshd; pp, co.\u*ohino, comi'o.skd.] 

1. To form by union of parts or olemonls ; to 
compound ; to couslituto. 

O, let me know 

■Where these Immortal eolo*'*! prow 

That could this (leutIiLef<h xiieee rompohfl Waller. 

2. To invent and set in order, as the parts of 
a discour.se ; to write, a.H an author. 

They who n*** Ifirrh'pto eoin/ws*' and arrange their sen- 
tenecH with .lei n* «*v him! order, are learning, at the same 
tliue, to think with accuracy and older. Dr, Blmr. 

3. To settle ; to adjust ; to regulate. 

TFow in siift ty In-st m c may 1 

Onaxirt-v our prcwiil evils, Milton. 

4. To trampiilli/a' ; to soothe ; to calm ; to 

quiet. “ By which all his fears would be co/d- 
posed. * ’ ( 'hirendon. 

6. To put in a state for any purpose ; to dis- 
pose. [ifc.] 

The whole .inn V «‘<incd wi*ll fomjmsrfi to obtain that by 
th« j r hwoi ds w hleli tin y (suild not by their ih*ii. i Y «/ e uhn. 

6, {Pnntinri.) To arrange the letters or types 
in the cc)m]>o‘'ing-stick. 

7. C^^«.v.) To form or invent, as a tunc, by 
arrangement of musical notes. 

gyn.*— See Appsasb, Make. 

CQM-Pfx^RD' (kom-p«zd')» P* Quiet ; calm ; 
unnilfied ; sedate ; even ; tranquil. 

In Siiaiii, tlicn* in Bomething hBH more»oriou« and rm«- 
jHiM'd 111 the manner of the iuhabicautn. Atfdutoft. 

Syn. — Bee Calm. 

C0M-P6t?'?ID-Ly, Calmly; sedatelv. “The 
man ... very etim^tosedly answered.** Clarendon. 

OQM-pOl^'jgD-NJKSS, n. Tranquillity. XVilkine, 

OpM-PO^'l^R, n, 1, One who composes; an au- 
thor, especially n musical author, “ Able 
■writers ana composers in every eEcellmt mat- 
ter/’ Milton. “Ludovico, a most Judicious 
and sweet composer.'* Pearhnm. 

2. One who adjusts differenees. Bp, WiUiaiMs, 

3. (Printing,) An adfuster of types ; a com- 
positor.— See COMFOSITOE. 


COM-po9'[NG— nfLE, 71. (Printing-) A piece cf 
brast, lule, ah wide the types are hi.;li, cut to 
the len«th of the lino, and laid in a coiupofeitor’s 
composing-stick, to tacilitate the arrangement 
and the remo\al of the types, Brande. 

CgM-PO§'{XG-STiCK, n. (Print- 
ing.) An instrument in which 
a compositor arranges the words 
and linos. Bv moan^ of a slide 
it is easily adjusted to any length of line re- 
quired. Brande. 

CO.xr-PO^'pTJE, 71. 2 ^ 1 . [1j., compomuled.'] (Bot.) 
The largest natural order of -I 
plants, coinciding -with the artiC- ..I . . - - 

genesia; — so called because the old botanists 
regarded the flow’er heads, or aggregations of 
florets in the capitulum, as compound flowers. 

COM-PO§'lTE [kom-p0z'}t, 8. B". J. F. Ja. K. 
Sm. ; kom'po-zit, Bi'ande'], a. [L. compositus, 
compounded*. — See Compose.] 

1. Made up of parts ; compounded. 

2. (Arch.) Noting the last of 
the five orders of architecture ; 

— so named because it‘is com- 
pounded of the Corinthian and 
the Ionic orders. 

3. (Bot^ Belonging to the or- 

dei ComposUte ; having flowers 
arranged in dense heads, or ca- 
pitula. Craig, 

Co7npos’itc arch, {Jlrch.) tlio lancet or pointed arch. 

CoMpOfike numbrr, {Jinth.) a number that can be 
divided by some other mimbor greater than unity. 

COM'PO-^ITE, ??. An orderly structure ; union ; 
coniposition. “ ResoUing it [speech], as a r*07;i- 
positc, into its matter and form.*’ Harris. 

C6M-rO-J;;il"TrON (kom-pe-zt«h'nn), n. [L. com- 
position li, com^yosizione X Sp. com270sicwn; Fr. 
com2josition.] 

1. The act of composing, or of forming an 
integral by union of parts. 

2. A mass formed of different ingredients. 

“ Covered on the outside with a composifioft 
like varnish.” Cook. 

8. The state of being compounded; union ; 
conjunction ; combination. 

ronh-mpliih* thnips fiist in lllt*lro^vn Mniplc nctiin*«. and 
ufterwiu (Ih v u*w them in < oiiijmsUitm vi itli otlu i* tbin{^8. li\ittf>. 

4. The invention and arrangmnent of the 
parts of a clihcourso, or of a work of art. 

5. That which is composed ; a wTitten or lit- 
erary work. 

That divine* prayer huB always been looked upon as arowi- 
poHition lit to have proceeded fi om the wihCrttol'iin*n. . UhliAm. 

6. Settlement or adjustment of a matter in 
controversy; compact’; agieemont, 

'Pbns we er. ’iL'tieil 
1 (' five I 111 t n, ,j t.^tnuu ii'i.iv !•(. wi 

And scaled between ub, iShnk. 

7. (Logic ik Math.) Synthesis, as opposed to 
analysis.* 

The lnvi‘Htijration of diflieult tbinffs, by the method of 
aii(ily»l», <Might ever tojuveedt* the niothod of comjuMtion. 

Aovdon, 

8. (M 71 S*) A tune, air, or piece of mn.sic. 

9. (Fine Arts.) The general nrrangtm cut of 

aw’oricofart. Fairhidf 

10. (Grafn.) The act of joining two words to- 
gether, or of joining a partieh* to a woid. 

11. (Law.)' The net (►f discharging a debt of 

a bankrupt by paying a part ; — the act of o.\- 
empting lands froin tlie payment of tithes : — a 
satisfaction for an injury. * Btinnll, 

12. (Printing.) The act of setting types in a 
composing-stick. 

13. The translation of Knglish into Greek or 
into I/at in. [Cambridge Univ., hJng.] BrisM, 

Ompostfion of forces,, (JHeek.) the fiiiiims of tbo 
quantity and direction of a single ibree, wdiirb m 
e(]tUvaleiit to two or more fbrrefi, each artiiijj dillcr- 
enfly, and of which the quantity and dtrertiim aio 
given. Fittnem 

COM-pd^'l-TlVB C-p»*VtIv), a. [It. comjwsittro.l 
'Compounded, or having the power of com- 
pounding. Bosworth, 

OQM-P^l^'J-TQRt «. [It, compositor e; Bp, com- 
posiiori Fr, compositeur.'] 

1, One who sets in order. Brdhkar^ 

2. (Printim.) One who ranges and adjusts 
the tjqios in printing. 
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COMPEISE 


V^M POS MEJSr'TlS* [L. compos, having the 
mastery or possession of, and mens, mentis, the 
mind.] Being of sound mind. 

tc6M-PQ§-§ESS'QB, n. [OldFr. compossesseur.'] 
A joint possessor, Sherwooa. 

CQM-PoS-SI-bIl'?-TY, n. Possibility of existing 
together, [it.] Scott, 

t COM-POS'S5-BJLE, a. Consistent. ChillingwoHh, 

COM^POST, n, [It. composta ; 'Fv, compost ; €0771- 
postei*, to put land in good condition.] 

1. A mixture of various substances for en- 
riching the ground ; manure^ formed by mixing 
one or more different ingredients with dung. 

"We have a great varietj of compobts for making the earth 
fruitful. 

2. Any mixture. “ A co77ipost of more bitter 

than sweet.” Ilaiywioiid, 

CQM-POSTS r. a. To enrich with manure. Baco7U 

How man^ fichls have been comiiOHtml with carcawe^^^^^^ 

06M'POST,a. Combined; mixed together. Com- 
post heap of corrupt inHueiicc.’* Bio'kc. 

COM-POS'TO, a. [It.] (I/ms.) Compounded or 
'doublcd- 


t COM-POST'URE, 71, Soil ; manure, Shak. 


COM-PO§'n-IST, 71, A composer, [n.] 

j®® * “ An extraordinary word used at some of our 
colla{!; 08 .” PicJtenuff, 


CQM-POS'ljUE (kom-pO'/dmr), 7i, [See Compos R.] 

1. Arraugenlent ; combination ; mixture ; 

compound. From the various eoniposures of 
these corpuscles together.” lyoodiearet. 

2, t Frame ; make *, structure. 


As his rowiuwire must bo raic intlocd 
'Whom thesf tilings cannot blemish. 


MtU', 


3. Framed discourse ; composition. 

The luborcd works of MiisU'r Jolinson; the no less worthy 
mjhjmwh; of the Imth worthily cxcolU'iit .Master Uouniiout 
and MashT Fletclicr, ldl2. 


4. Settlement; adjustment. 

There spcnied yet to bo room left for a rampomrv* ii. 
6. Tranquillity ; Hcdatciiess ; ealmnosfl ; quiet. 

The calmest and awenesfc honrw of liA*, when tlio passions 
•f natnro are all silent, and the mind eidoy» west iH*rfcet 
Gomiwstire, W (tits. 


CC)M-P9-T ACTION, w. [Ju cwnpotatio ; €07i, %vith, 
and poto, to drink.] The act of drinking to- 
gether. [ii.] lirozono. 

CJ6m'PQ-TA-TOR, n. One who drinks with an- 
other; a pot-coinpaniou. [u.] Pope, 


c6M^POTE, 7%, [Fr.] P^uit stewed, or preserved, 
in sirup. ir. Eneij, 


CQM-PO'TOR, 71, A coinpotator. [ii.] Walhet', 


CQM-PO^NI)', w. a, [L. eo77xpono, to join togeth- 
er ; eon, with, and pono, to put ; It. eoinpom ; 
Sp. eomp07\€r^ [?. tioMPoiwDiin ; %7p, coM- 
ror.N J>I .N 0, CO.MPOirNORD.] 

1. To form from different ingredients or 
parts; to mix ; to intermix ; to blend; to min- 
gle ; to combine. ** Sueli bodies as are eow- 

of el(‘mentary ones.” Boyle, 

2. To adjust or settle by mutual agreement 
or concesHiou, us a ditlerenit<‘; to eouipromise. 

I would to Clod nil strifrs w«r<* well Hhuk, 

3. To discharge a debt by paying only a part, 
SfetU I, y« gods, h« crki, my drbts mmjMittMif fhty, 

7b Cfsxv.) to take a reward for for- 

bearing to ptoeeetite a felony ; m when a party rohtoul 
takes hid goods again, or otbor amends, upon an 
niont not to prosoettte* Bwrnli, 

eQM-v6tlSl>\ », «. To oome to tormo ; to come 
to an arrangement or settlement ; to bargain $ 
to agree ; to compromise. 

Thty w«rr« at Iimt glad to eompomtl Ibr Hit kMum oommll- 
wsnt tt> th« 'rower. itkalu 

On^ mortt I ramc to know <if thM*, King Harry, 

If for thy m»M»M thmi util imw ttintf 
atVllijw Sr lit help you U>*mom»wi 
him by the j ear. Mkitk, 

CdM'PdOND * X Formed of many, or of diflTor- 
ent, ingredients, divisions, parts, or materials ; 
not simple; compounded; complex; as, <*A 
ampomd substanoe.” 

2, {Gram.) Composed of two or more words; 
as, ** A eompom^d word,” 

CotnpeuHd interest, latvn'St charml *»ot only *m the 
ptincipai, but also on the iuterttst.-b CVntpeujx/ itt/m 


her, a number consisting of two or more denomina- 
tions; as 3 cwt, Iqr. 5 lbs. — Cwnpound ratio, the 
product of two or more ratios j thus — is a ratio 
compounded of the simple ratios-^ and Com- 
pound fraction, the fraction of a fraction, or a sciics of 
fractions, connected by the word of‘, as 1 of 4 of 4 . — 
Compound flower, (Bot.) a flower consisting of several 
florets enclosed in a common perianth, us the sun- 
flower and the dandelion. — Compound motion, that 
which aiisos from tho efl'ect of aoyerul conspiiing 
toYCQii, — Compound microscope, a microscope which 
has two sets of glasses. — Compound radiral, (C/teni.) 
a rompouml body which, in iinitiiijr with tlu' clc- 
inenrs, forms combinations analogou.s in piopertios to 
tho combinations of two simple bodies. — Compound 

time, (Mas.) a species -Q— — 

of tirno containing vy ur p' 
six quavers in a bar. I — 

Warner. '* 

Syn.— • Compound is opiKised to single and to sim- 
ple ; complex, to simple. Words are co7npound ; sen- 
tences complex, 

COM'POi&ND, 71, Something compounded;^ a 
whole or a mass formed of several parts or in- 
gredients. 

Man i« a eomjtonnd of flesh as well as spirit. South, 

CQM-POUND'A-BLE, a. Capable of being eom- 
poundod. S/tcrieood, 

COM-PoxyiMI)'5II),y?. a. Composed of several dif- 
'fcreiit parts or materials; conmound; mixed. 
*‘The last is the compounded order.” IFotton. 

COM-VbUlND^l^ll, -n, 1. One who compounds. 

2. One who conn>ouuds for a debt or for a 

felony. Butler. 

3. One who, at a univorsity, pays extraordi- 

nary fees, pronortioned ti> his estate, for tho 
degrees which lie takes. Jolitison, 

t (JOM-PRiJ-OA'TrON, 71. [Tj. co7)tpreeath,] *Sup- 
plLsation; public prayer. Bp. H'il/cim. 

C^»M-PR5:-IIl•lND^ i\ a. [L. eomprehemlo; It. 
vomprendere ; 8p. eompi'ender ; Fr. eottxprendtH*.] 

[f. fOMPRIUIUMiEl) ; pp. C<).MI»HRIIKM)INU, 
OOMlMinilKMHlI).] 

1, To compriH(‘ ; to ineludi^ ; to embra<‘e. 

If there Im nnvothei n»minnndinent, it is brivlb nmpn- 
hended in this wiyinjr, lUimcU , 'riimi hlmlt low lh\ m'lehbor 
as thyself. /»“/« 

2, To take into, or to contain in, the mind ; 
to und<‘rstand ; to conceive ; t<i aiqirehend. 

T am siiR‘ then* aw* few who w mild net sh rink from nfllnii- 
inp, lit li'iist if thi'V «f nil jviili/'4Ml the \KHd<» lU**.v wi-n' uiliig, 
that tlu*v <•!»,«/« t ht nth d .sllak^ln•llr«•, however murii ilii s «i;.- 
piW/iW 111 him. ticneh, 

Sya. — Comprehend has a more <*xti'nsi\e nie.ining 
than understmul or apprehend, 'Po nppi r hi nd, i', s imply 
to tuUo an idea into the mind. \Vfi,in*\ei wt eompre 
Arm/, wo umterstaml. Olio mnv umhidand a lurtign 
I.'iiigiKice, vet It would not iHi proiH^t to say that im 
eomprt headid \X. 

All Kiic\ t U>p,eili.i etmprisen many vohiines, etmprr 
heads all the Hfieiices, emhrares all »uhji'rt«, eontains 
much umu'ul matter, and in dcMigned to include nvery 
thing of iiiqMirtanro* — Hao Ai*PKeits:N o. 

cr).M-PIl5-in;.NH'$ll, «. One who comprehendH. 
** HutluT itpprehcEider* than compirkenders 
thereof.” Cudieorth, 

C6M-riu:-l!HNU'|NtS, p, a. Including; comprin- 
iiig; conceiving. 

cOM- PU ' 8|-BluR, «- [I* comprehemibilU ; 
It. eofnpirnnihh*, Sp. 4r Fr- comprrheusihh’,] 

1. Possible to be compriaed. “ Lest thi>> part 

of kii<»wl<»dge Hhould Keeni to any wot compre^ 
hetiHihlt* by nxitwn.” Baron* 

2. C*oncc’ivabIe by the understumling. ”Thc 
hounds betwetui wlmt is and what is not earn* 
prefirimbh by im.” 

n. The state of 
being eomprehensible* .1/ore, 

C6M-PRE-Hfc.N'S|-B!.V» great extent 

of aignmeation ; comprehensively. 

The wfMrdii wMion and (iihtaotisnva* aiw eimmnmtjr u»m1 
y/try J'itlnimm, 

c6M-I*K|i:-HKN''SW>N% n, romprelien. in \ tU 

eoftiprrnsivtic I Sp. emnprvnsion \ Fr. tumprd- 
Aeittioti.] 

1, The aet, or the power, of oomprehending 
or of comprising. 

IbMl;', In iti ttikrn in ,.d 2 d>i>. fi/un , quan- i 

tity , iUMbillly. If I 

2. Hi^luetion within narrow limiu; eimi;>en'' j 
ditim ; abstract ; epitome ; stimmaty. 


Tf VO would draw n aho-t abs^r-.o* ’• i-' •- ’ ippinosi,, 
p. >: ‘M,* ’-f - !.■ ■ ■■ . V. must tt 

1 ' 1 \ . I v . ■ ' ii ii 1 ■! '.>y tv\t, aa 

s'. . I u. ■< I'lic- all, * Jiofft'rs. 

3. Pouer of the mind to admit knowledge or 
ideas ; mental capacity. “ How much soever 
any truths may seem above our understanding 
and eompre/ictision.^* Bereridr/e. 

CoM-PR5-irKN'SlVE, a, [Sp. eo77ipre7isiro ; Fr. 
fir/i/ t ■/s/VJ 

X. iiuu eojiiprclicnds ; embracing much ; ca- 
pacious ; extciihivc ; large ; wide. 

So ditluaivo, ho comnrehemirv, eo cntholk* a grace is char- 
ity. Sprat, 

2. Having the ability to understand much. 

Hi» band iiiiittninod, IiN nncorniptod heart, 

Ills vonipre/ieiMrt' head. Pope, 

Syn. — Comprehensit'e respoetH<|unntify ; ertrnswe, 
space. Comprekensire ih applied to intenectiial ol>- 
jcftH. A comprehenswe view or survey ; a eomprehrn- 
sire m enpncious mind ; an extensire research j an fi;- 
or wide lield. 

c 6 M-PR 15 -in':N'.S[VK-LV, ad. In a comprehen- 
sive manner. ’ Johnson. 

COM-PKp-ni'hV'HiVE-NEHS, n. The quality of 
being comprehensive. Goodin’u, 

t OOM-I'Rp-IlkN'SOK, 71. One well versed in 
knowledge. Jlp. Uall, 

fCQM-rilEtjl-BY-TE'Rl.AL, a, Kelating to the 
Pre.sby tenan * form of ccclesiahtictil ministra- 
tion. Milton. 

OO.M-l‘RKS.^', r. [L. eompt'inw, eoutptrssuH \ 
eon, Mith, and pretuo, to jiress ; It. eotxiprhtxere; 
Sp. eotuprhulr,] [/. taiMritRSHim ; pp. (?om- 

nunsSINO, COMCKRSSRI).] 

1. I’o forei' into a narrower compass; to press 
together: to cond<*n.se; to contract. 

Vii ‘•fimii'iv t-ompetKoed in d gliwis reeelver wilt break the 

glii-s ti> >'« t <iiit. ('hu'kt 

'riiesmie stii iivfli iifevureNsiMii, tlioiigh xwnt'etonpn »»/, 
runs thioiii;b he, lin>roiieal butaiigueh \lt hntUh» 

2. To embrace. Chupmatu 

CtflM'BUESS {1M),W. [Fi. Cf>/n;;n-s.vc.] (Nwv/c/u/.) 

A bolstiM* or pad of fohlcd piece', of UnVn so 
contrived as, liy th<‘ aid of u imndagc, to make 
<luc pmssurt' upon any part. Dunyllson. 

rOM-BKF.S-Sl-Hir/l-Ty, n. jit. roinprrssiMlito; 
Sp. ro77i/irrdhllldod\'Vr, tuoupi't'wihihtt . | 'fUr 
quality of being eompreshiblc. ** The great 
eompi'tmihlUty of the air.” iToylr. 

F(.).M-ril 1 .1’, H, [ Kp. com/imo7i/e ; Fr. com- 
ptYssible,] <’a]mhle of hidng compressed, or re- 
dueed to .smaller dimenHions; eondenHiihle ; ns, 
** Air is rotnpt'msihle,** 

SSH, n» (NtmpressilMlity. 

<\).M-I‘ltl:s'HlON (Kqin-{irdrttFuit, Ti. [I*, cowt- 
oi't.hio'y \X. ro7uprrssionv\ Si», fompresum*, 
'''r, eoiupresslon*] 'I*he act <»r compresHing; 
forcible conliMctiou ; cimdensution. 

1 :, u, [Sp, rotnp7u*xint •, Fr. cow- 
/ovjiv/f'l Hii\ing the power to romnress. 
” < 'oittprehsii r motion of the veins,” Smith, 

n. [L,] I. H« who, or that 
which, eiitupres.ifs, 

2. {Aiitt(.\ A muscle that com|ue.ses* — a 

Murgeem^s instrument for conqtres'.ing i!»e lem 
oral artery, 4fee, llotdytk, 

c;<?M-PRfiHH'r;RE (kom-prUah'ur, «2), n. The act 
of eouipreHsiitg ; eonipressltm. 

W« trlrd wMher himt wembt, iuilwBhiSMttii{l»a no fttrriliitt 
a rttmfsrMmre, UUstn it. tk»(do* 

t FfiM'FRlIlHT »• A fcUow-tii iest. 

— Ki^e PjMliMT. Milton, 

c\im-PuInt^ p. It. [L, ramprtmn, romprrsnuM, 

to press together; rtm, «fth, and pmuo, t*. 
press.-— Bee FitiST.] [♦. t omi-kin n i» . /i/-. 
I'OMl'ltlN'flMI, ( ouruiNTMt).] 

1. To print tfigeihcr. Philiipm, 

3. ( Imu7,) To print stirreptiliously. PhUt^m, 

CfiM'PitlNT (114), n. (/.Aie.) A aiirri^ltunis 
printing of a work beloiiging to another* PhiUijm, 

C9ai-I*RFi?.!!it, n, ChvmiMHidium ; summary, [h.) 

tUsiiidi^rinff It s iKSwiilknllcifi, s tmuteitsd mhI ssim. sll 
wkkHlns*#, mor*nir, 

CQM-PEfl^E' r. a, [L. mrmpfshmdn ; 

rr. remprendre, eompris, J [ 1 . t'O m i*ii taan ; §m, 
CHinraiKiKo, coMearsan.] To eompteheno; 
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to embrace ; to contain ; to include. To com- 
prise much matter in few words.** HooA^r. 

Syn. — See Comprehend. 

C C'M-PIlf§'lNG, p. a. Comprehending ; including. 

t COM 'PRO- BATE, v, n. [L. comprohoy compro- 
hatus ; con, with, and probo, to prove.] To agree 
with ; to concur in proof. Sir T. Elyot, 

t COM-PRO-BA'TION, [L. comprobatiOy ap- 
probation.] Joint proof ; attestation. Browne, 

c 6 m'PRO-ML^E (koni'pro-mlz), n, [L. compro- 
missu7n\ conipromitto\ to agree mutually to 
abide by the decision of an arbiter ; com, with, 
and^jroMii^^o, to promise ; It. compromesso ; Sp. 
compvomiso ; Fr. coynpromis.l (Zaw.) 

1. A mutual agreement to submit matters in 
dispute to the decision of arbitrators. BurrilL 

2. A compact or adjustment in which con- 
cessions are made on each side. 

B r. '1 III t, ■ 

'r. \i ■ I ' - .M iv-;. ‘ . I ■ i* . » I. M 1. 1 ■ !iiw Shak, 

C5M'PR0-MI§E, V. a. [L. compromitto ; It. com- 
prometterc'y Sp. coMi^jro^ne^cr ; Fr. compromeU 
treJ\ \i. COMPROMISED ; pp. compromising, 

COMPROMISED.] 

1 . To adjust by mutual concessions ; to settle 
without resort to the law ; to compound. 

Perhaps it may be no great diiHculty to camj^ronma the 
dispute. Slietistone, 

2 . fTo bind by an agreement; to agree. 

T-ab'"' '•nd o'*' ro }promi»ed, 

'I" r . ' i)sc ■■ ■ V 111* , were streaked and pied 
‘“■'II'.' ' i.ii: :■ JiK 'll* ■! iSJiaTc. 

3. To pledge or engage by some act or step ; 
to put to hazard ; to compromit. 

Those who ftdt inclined to find fault with the policy of the ' 
govoinor-gencral of India would not he I’o » *i.e 

slightest degree by giving their assent to ■!•. . i *■ r 
tlon. " .V /'•«.■ 

Neither the inteiests nor the honor of this country have 
been conipromiK'tl. JSir li. JWl. 

*« This sen.so (an application of tho word bor- 
rowed from French UHage) ought, perhap.s, to bo ox- 
presHod only by compromit ; and such i« tho una^o of 
American, but not generally of English writers.” 
minart, — rice CoMi>RO.>HT. 

OOM^PRO-mI^E, ti. n. To agree; to accord: to 
compound. ** Nor any [church] which less 
compromiseth with Rome. * [r.] Fuller, 

cdM'PRO-Mi^-^lR, n. One who compromises. 

C<'")M'PRO-Mr.S-lN<iJ, p. a. Tending or dispo.sod 
to adjust diiFerences by mutual agreement; as, 
** A vompromisiny spirit.** 

t cOM-PRO-MiH-rto'Rf-AL, tf. Relating to a com- 
promise. Bailey, 

€fjM'PR9-MlT, r. 05. [It, compromitto ^ It, com- 
^yrometierc ; Fr. compromettre,'] [t. co.mi»ro- 
siiTTi: n ; pp. co m i* ito m i tti n <i , co m i* ro mittm d.] 

1. To pledge ; to promise. Sir T, Elyot, 

2 . To Wing into danger ; to put to hazard; to 
compromise. — See Oompromihe. 

The ratlfieatlou of th« late treaty could not have ronnoo- 
ruitteti our pence. /A wi i/ <Vai/. 

(7r>M-PIlO-VlN'(.*rAh (kUm-pro-vIn'sh^l, C 6 ), a. Be- 
longing to the same province. Aylijfe, 

c 6 m-PR 0 -vIN'CI^L, fu One belonging to the 
same province ; a fellow-provincial. Ed, Rev, 

t (JOMPT (kbdnt), n. [L, computm ; Fr. eompie,] 
Account; computation; reckoning. ishak, 

OOMPT (kuani), v, a. To count. — See Count. 

fcOMPT (k»mt), a, [I*, comptmy decked; comoy 
eomptusy to adorn.] Neat ; spruce. Ootgrave, 

fC^MP'Tl-BLE (kyhn't<^.bl), a. Accountable; 
responsible. Shah, 

t<'rjMPT'l-Y (k 8 mt'l 9 ), ad, [L, eompte.1 Neat- 
ly ; sprucely. Sherwood, 

t COMPT'NgSS (Wmt'-), Neatness. Sherwood, 

CgMP-Td*J^jf-dt A genus of hand- 

some shrubs, including only one species (Comp- 
tmda named in honor of 

Bishop Compton. Loudm, 

06 MP'TgN-lTB, «. (Min,) A mineral found in 
ejected masses on Vesuvius; a variety of *eo- 
lite?— so named in honor of lord Compton, 
who first brought It to England in 1818. Brands, 

OQMP-TROl' (kpn-trSI'), v, ck To eonlxol. — See 
OoNTBOXi. Johmm. 


COMP-TROL'LBR (kon-trCl'ler), 7i, [Low L. co>a- 
trarotulator ; co^itra, against, and rotulatory an 
enroll er ; Old Fr. eo?tifrcroM& 2 <r. BtirHllJ\ (Late.) 
One who examines the accounts of other offi- 
cers ; a conti oiler. Temple, 

As a legal or technical word, it is commonly 
written comptroller ; in other uses, controller, — See 
Controller. 

CQMP-TROL'LER-SHIP (kon-tr5l'l?r-sIilp), n. The 
office or charge of comptroller. Cai'ew, 

CQM-PUL'SA-TiVE, a. Compelling; forcing; 
constraining, [n,] Todd, 

COM-PUL'SA-tIve-LY, ad. By force ; bj" con- 
straint. * * " Clarissa, 

COM-PUL'SA-TO-RY, Compulsory. “By terms 
coynpulsatoryJ* [r.] Shak, 

CQM-POl'SION (kom-pQl'shun), n, [L. compul- 
sio ; Sp. Fr. compulsions^ 

1. The act of compelling; force; violence; 
constraint; coercion. 

Such Bweet compulsion doth in music lie 

To lull tho daughters of necessity. MiUon, 

2. The state of being compelled. 

When the fleice foe hung on our broken rear. 

With 11 haf compuhtiotL and laboiiuus flight 

We sunk thus low, Milton. 

Syn, — CompuMoity coercimiy and force arc more 
active in their signification than constraint and ?e- 
straint. Compulsion and coercion are never used to 
express tho force a person exercises on himself, but 
only in relation to others; restraint and const/ at nt 
may lie applied to oiio’s self. A government is said 
to ii'.e rttcrioii. to make its subjects conform to the 
(•'.Mbli-iied lohuioii. A travellei deli\eih his purse to 
a robber under compulsion. A pcison cxcicisos con- 
straint upon himself unwillingly ; and ho exercises 
rotraint upon himself, or uixm his feelings, fiom a 
souse of duty. The fonus of civil society or piildic 
opinion l*iy a proper constraint upon the hidiav lor of 
men, and make them agreeable to each other. 

COM-PfJL'SIVE, a. Having the power to com- 
pel ; forcing. “ A more short and compuUhe 
method.** Swift, 

CQM-PtlL'SjVB-LY, ad. By force ; by violence. 

CQM-PfTE'SlVE-NftSS, n. The quality of being 
compulsive; force; compulsion. Johnson, 

C0M-p0l'SO-R1-LY, ad. In a forcible manner. 

CQM-PnL'SQ-RY, a, [Rp. compulsoHo,) Com- 
pelling ; using force ; forcing ; forcible ; con- 
straining. “ Compulsory power.” Bp, Taylor. 

CgM-PtlNO'TION (kom-pilngk'sUun), ?i. [L. com- 
pxmtpjy ( ompunctns\ to prick ; It. compunzionc ; 
Sp. 'ro/tipHncfon ; Fr, eo7npo7ictio7i^ 

1. t The act of pricking ; power to irritate. 

“This is that acid — witli such activity and 
cotnpunction,” Broimc, 

2. Reproach of conscience; remorse; re- 
pentance; contrition; penitence. 

Tie flcknuwledgeil hi* disloyalty to tho king with expros- 
slons of gruat rompunetion. ( 'larenthm, 

Syn.— Compunction and remorse both expresK the 
state of a wounded ronscienco or a Ronso of ;milr, but 
tlie latter Is the atroiitfor term of tho two. Compunc^ 
Hon for sin or for mluor offencOH ; remorse for ouor- 
mous crimes.— See Repentance. 

OOM-priN(yTI<)PR (kom-pfingk'shus, 82), a. Im- 
plying or feeling cojiipunction ; repentant; sor- 
rowful; penitent; contrite. 

Stop up thf ttcvviw ttud poHiiAgt^ to rvinorsp. 

That iio ronnsoi/ tinwi viyitlugH of iiuturu 

Bhakv Miy fbll purjiubv. Shak, 

cgM-FCrNC^TIoyS-LY, ad. With compunction ; 
sorrowfully; contritely; penitently. 

tOQM-FONO'TlVB,^. Causing remorse, Johnson. 

fCOM-PC'PlL, n. A fellow-pupil. Walton, 

OdM-PVK-QA'TIQN, n. [Low L. compurgatio ; h. 
eompurgoy comptergattis, to purify wholly ; aoUy 
vidth, and' to make clean ; Rp. rompurga- 
cion ; Fr. compurgaHon,’] (Law.) The practice 
of justifying or establishing any man*8 veracity 
by the testimony of another. 

oatli of eomptarff€$iton |^ve place to j udet. 2*rUmUv, 

oOm'PVR-oA-TOR, n, [Low L,] (Laio.) One 
who, by oath, testifies to another’s credibility 
or innocence. 

l>yrd Runet deOinded hlmMdf by m<U»7 etmpmmsksrs, 
who fpuke very ftally of his great worth. Burnet, 

ogM-P(^T'^-BLB, a. [Lf 


CoMruTE.I That may be computed or num 
bered ; calculable. “ Finite, though not easily 
computable by arithmetic.*’ lELale. 

t COM'py-TATE, v.a. [L- compute computatus^ 
To account ; to compute. Cockeram. 

COM-Py-TA'TICN, n, [L. computatio ; Sp, com- 
putacioQi ; Fr. coxnputation,) 

1. The act of computing; estimation; esti- 
mate ; a reckoning ; calculation. 

By our best com2mtation^ we were then in 51 degrees of 
latitude. Ilackluyt. 

2. That which is ascertained by reckoning. 

We pass for women of fifty; many additional years are 
thrown into teinale couijtuUiliom of this nature. Addison. 

Syn. — See Account. 

CQM-PUTE', V, a. [li. compxito'y cotiy with, and 
putOy to consider, to reckon ; It. com^mtai'e ; 
Sp. computm'^ [t. computed ; pp. computing, 
COMPUTED.] To estimate by data ; to count ; 
to number ; to rate ; to leckon ; to calculate. 

Compute the morn and evening to the day, Pojjc. 

Syn.— Seo Calculate, Estimate. 

f COM-PUTE', n. Computation. Brownie, 

COlvI-PUT'J^R, n. One who computes. Swift, 

c5m'PU-TIST, or COM-PLT'TIST [kSm'py-tXst,] 5. 
W, P, F. R , ; koni-pu'tist, Ja, K, Sm, C,], n. [Fr. 
compuiiste.l A. computer, [r.] WoUon, 

COM-Pu^TOy n. (Law.) A writ to compel a per- 
son to render an account. Bim'iU, 

IICOM'RADE, or c 6M'RADE, [kfirn'rad, S. W,P, 
J. F. K. C . ; k!5m'rad, E. Ja. Sm. IF6.], m. [It. 
caxncratrty from cawicm, a chamber ; Sp, cama„ 
7‘ada; Fr. ccunarade.'] 

1. A chamber-fellow; a room-mate. 

2. A companion; an associate. 

But do not dull thy palm with entertainment 

Of each new-hatuhuu, unfledged comrade. Shak, 

II COm'RADE-SIIIp, 71. The state of a comrade. 

fCOM'ROUUE (kSiu'rdg), 71. A fellow-rogue, 
“ The rest of your eotn7'ogues,'* B, Jo7%son, 

or cOCm^, 72. Mnlt-dust. Sma7‘i, 

C5n— . A Latin inseparable preposition, used aa 
a prefix, and signifying 7i7uony associaiiony &c., 
as eo72course, u running together. Before a 
vowel C071 becomes oo, as in co-existent, co-inci- 
dent.— Seo Co. 

c6n, ad. [L. contruy against.] An abbreviation 
of the Latin word 0022 ( 7 * 05 , against ; a.s, “To dis- 
pute pi’o and con is to di8piite^/b7*and againstJ** 
It is used also substantively, as a colloquial or 
cant word for the negative side, or for a person 
who takes the negative side, of a question ; as, 
“ The proa and cons,** Jamas, 

c6n, v, a, [M. Goth, A. S. ctmnarty to know ; 
A. S. ciimnany to search into ; But, ^ Ger. 

72C72, to know; Rw, ku7ina\ Ban. hunfie.] [*. 
conned; pp, CONNING, CONNED.] 

1. t Tt» know ; to be acquainted with. 

They say they con to heaven, the highway. Sjtenser, 

2, To study ; to learn ; to commit to memory. 

TIeire are your part*; and I am to entreat you to eon them 

by to-morrow night. Skak. 

To con thanksy to thank. “ I con him no thanks 
for>t.»» Shak. 

06 N-A'CRR (-a'kur), v, a. To sub-let, as one acre 
or more of a farm for a single crop. Ogilvie, 

C6N-A'CRE, a. Noting a system of sub-letting. 

C6ihr 'RE, [It.] With love, predilection, 
or inclination. 

cg-NA'TIQN, n. [L. conatioA An endeavor; 
effort; attempt. Sir Wm. Hamilton, 

CQ-nA'TIVB, a. Attempting; exerting; acting. 

We may divide our power*. . . into, three wnp«, the in- 
tellectual, me emottonia; and the eomUvo, Sir W. JIauniUon, 

cg-J^Jl'TUSi n, [L., an mdeavor.^ Natural ten- 
"dency ; an effort ; an attempt. Painj, 

CQN-cAm'B-SATB, fj. a, [L. conmmero.eofwam- 
aredus ; eony with, and camera, an arch.] [L con- 

OAMERATKD; pp, CONCAMERATINO, CONCAMK- 
RATED.] To arch over; to lay conctivoover.G/w. 
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CON-CAT'J^-NATH, v, a. [L. concateno, concate- 
natufi ; con, ^\ith, and catena, a chain ; It. con- 
catcnnre ; fc5p. concaienar^ [«. coNCATENATri> ; 
yp. OONGATENATINO, CONCATENATED.] To bilk 
tci«ether ; to connect; to unite ; to join. 

li'i’’ rnm'ntt‘natf‘fl mir iortiiTies and nflpetions tn- 
gcthci 'With ludiiMilubli, bauds ol luiitual syinpatli^. 

UON-CdT-lJ-lsrA'TION, w. \L. concatenatio It. 
concattncizione ; Sp concatcnacion ; Fr. concatt- 
nntion.^ Act of linking; a series of links. “ Con- 
catenation of causes and effeetb.” Bp* Horne. 

t GON-CAU^E^ n. Joint cause. Fotkerhy. 

CON-CA-V ACTION, n. The act of making con- 
cave. Bailey. 

GON'OAVE (kons'kav), a. [L. concavtes ; con, 
■with, and cavus, hollow; It. ^ Sp. co7icavo *, Fr. 
concavG.'] Hollow without angles, as the inner 
surface of a bowl or a sphere ; or curx'cd without 
angles, as the inner side of the circumference 
of a circle ; — opposed to convex. 

Cimcave lens, a Ions liaving one side flat, and the 
'»ther slightly hollowed out. 

GriN'OAVE (kSng'kdv, 82), n. A hollow ; a cavity. 

A shout that tui o hell’s voiirave. JilUton. 

CuK'CAVE, V. a. To make hollow. “That bay, 
concaved by vast mountains.” [ii.] Seward. 

COi\'cAVE-Nlj:SS (Icong'IcjLV-nc's), n. The state of 
beingconca\c , hollouncss; concavity. Jb/iniOii-. 

GON-CAV'f-TV, ?i. [It. conca‘vith\ Sp. concavl- 
\lad ; Fr. concavite.'] The state of being concave ; 
the internal foini of a hollow splieiirul body, or 
of any thing curved without angles ; hollowiiess. 

Look iMPTi f‘e o'OsfhU' -"O’lr eyo half surrounds 

it; look . ’» ti- cortcoriti/ falls into 

your eyo at once, tipectator. 

CQN-cA'VQ-CON^CAVE, a. [Fr.] Concave or 
hollow on both bides. Johnso^i. 

CQN’-CA'VO-OON'VEX, a. Concave on one side 
and convex on the other. TFoodward. 

CON-CA'VOns, a. [L. concavas.] Coticavo ; hol- 
low w’ithout angles. Potter. 

CON-OA'VOlhS-LV,<4rif. With hollowness. Browne. 

CQN-OEAL' <kori-sSl'), v. a. [L. co7Xcelo*, co7\, 
with, used iiitonsivelv, and cvlo, to hide ; Fr. 
MVsr.— Gaol, veil.] [/. conokaled ; 2 )p. con- 

CEALINQ, C0XCJ3ADE1).] 

1. To hide from sight or observation ; to se- 
crete ; to cover. 

Tho maid who modc'Htly mnooals 

Her beauties, while «ho iiuies, lovcala. E. Moore. 

2. To withhold from another* s knowledge ; 
to keep secret ; to disguise ; to dissemble. 

TIutp IK hut om* wny I know of conyprulnk saftdv with nil 
incii; tlmt is, not hv < fjiu w but wo Kuy or do, but by 

8ayin#f oi «baMf' uocliuii; tliut ib -cn ph to Ik* rotirrukd. 2 *ojje. 

Syxt. — Concent is more geiioral tlian hide ovnccrete. 
All tilings arc eonemlcd which arc hidden or Heereted, 
hut tlioy aio not always hidden wlion they 

aro concealed. Hoth mental and cor{>oreal objects are 
concealed ; corporeal objects only are secrcHd. Pacts 
and criinoH aio emueuled, truths and treasure are 
hidden ; goods are bccretrd. — ijoo CliANDESTlNE, 
SEUltETE. 

CQN-OEALi'A-BLR, a. Capable of being eon- 
coaled. “l^hore is nothing eo«<vvr/«We.” Bromic, 

CQN-CEALED^ (kon-said*), p. a. Hidden ; kept | 
secret. “ The wiost coneeaM andunfnwjueiited I 
paths of philosophy.” Hclmofli. 

CQN-OiiSAL'^ID-I^Y, ad. In a concealed pr neeret 
manner. * Mare. 


CQN-OEAr/^ID-NiSss, n. The state being con- 
cealed; privacy; obscurity, [e,] Johmon, 

OQN-CEAf/^IR, 71. One who conceals. Bp, Hall, 


OQN-OEAr/lNfi}, 71, A hicling, or keeping close. 
“ AU ingenuous mnemflnyHJ* Bp, Taylor, 


«QN-CfeAL'M9NT, «. 1, *rhe act of concealing, 
or keeping secret ; socrcey. 


^ , She* never told her love. 

But let rr/neenhtii nt. like a worm 1' the bud, 
reed on Imr ddLm.Lbk cheek. 




2 The state of being concealed or hid* as, 
“ To lie in c^noeaknemP 
2, A hiding-plaoe ; a retreat. 

Its kind cfmemthmnt to a flaw; 

Xheir (ikkI ttn and tt« mow ifealr uontA Thonmn, 


COJN’-CEDE', V. a. [I/, eojicedo; eo? 2 , with, and 
cedo, to yield; It. concedere; Sp. conceder-, Fr. 
conceder.'] [i- conceded ; pp. conceding, 
CONCEDED.] 

1. To give up ; to surrender ; to yield ; as, 
“ To concede a point in dispute.” 

2. To admit as true ; to allow ; to grant. 

This muht not be conceded without Uinitution. Boyle. 

Syn.— See Aldow. 

CpN-CEDE', V, n. To make concession. 

I wibhed you to concede to America at a time when she 
pra>ed concession at uui.iuct. Burke. 

CQN'-CEIT' (kon-set*), 7i. [L. concipio, conceptus, 

to conceive ;* cow, with, and cajno, to take ; It. 
concetto ; Sp. concepto ; Fr- concept."] 

1. An imago in the mind; a conception; an 
idea ; a thought ; a notion'. 

Th<*re’s some conceit or other likes him well 

"When that he bids good-morrow with such spirit. Shak 

2. Power of apprehension ; under standing , 
acumen; discernment. 

Mil . 1 , ,, di-tMiuil li\ every man’s 

pn* *-••#. , w ’» oi»-o di'«cuii'..o mid judfr- 

llKiut. Jlookn 

2. Opinion ; estimate ; — especially a vain 
estimate of one's self, allied to vanity. 

I shall not fail t’ appiovc tho fair conceit 

Tht kmg hath of you. Shak. 

Pocst thou V ’Van wise in his own cowccit? Thcic Is moie 
liopt (j*.i io<<l i' av of him. j?Vor.a.xvi. 12, 

4, Fantastical notion ; freak of fancy ; illu- 
sion of the imagination ; whim ; vagary, 

strong conceit canics all easily with it. Locke. 

Conceit in weakest bodies stiongCKt u orks, t-lhaK. 

5. (Rhct.) An ingenious or odd thought ; af- 
fected w’it ; a point. 

He [TnsBol is full of coaecits, points of op’jr'i'm, art’ witti- 
cisms. Virgil and Homer ’.’‘i\ t* ntu Oiu* oi i’*t lu. / n yden. 

Conceit i to n a*’ ’ ,'m***- * ’ e* s^yi itisnotonlv 

needless, l.; ; •iniv h. .i.u .I’l * "o . J*ojn>. 

Out of conceit with, no longer fond of. Swift. 

Syn,— Soo Vanity. 

CQN-CEIT', V, a, [/. CONCEITED ; pp. CONCEIT-. 
ING, CONCEITED,] To conceivc ; to nuaginc ; to 
believe ; to fancy. 

The strong, bv coneeitnitr tbemselvcs weak, an* th<*r<‘hy 
rendered as mnetivo and uselt* .s as if they u ilh w i u* hO. 

South. 

OQN-OEIT', V, n. To form a notion ; to con- 
ceive ; to imagine. Todd. 

CON-CEIT'FiD, a, 1. f Endowed with fanc’y. 

Hr ^ us of conntcnanoi* nnnnhk*, of fl uIuk fonu 1\ , e 

of iKKiy, pleasnntly eauct ited, and slim p oi wit h'nolk'i. 

2. Having a high opinion of one’s self ; ego- 
tistical ; opinionativc ; v.iin ; self-conceit ( hL 

What you write of nw* would make mo more coneefkd 
than wlmt I scribblod myself. Pope. 

CON-GElT'flD-Ly, ad. With conceit, or fotdisli 
vanity, “ Omnmtcdly dress her.” Donne. 

CON-GEIT'^ID-Nft.SS, «. The fpinlity of ludng 
couccitod; vanity; opinionativencss. More. 

tCON-GK!T%eaB,a. Stupid; ivithout thought. 
“ So shallow, so conccitkssP Shttk. 

CQN-Cicrv'A-BTE, «. [Fr. cn7icvrahlc.] Tlmt 
may be conceived; imaginable. Attcrhui'y. 

(JQN-GEIV'A-nLE-NfiSS, W. The tjuality of be- 
ing conceivable, Bailey. 

GON-CErV'^V-DfiY, ad. In a conceivable man- 
ner. ' ' Monntayu, 

FOX-<’ErVK' (fcon-«CvO* t’. «. [luCOneip\o\ con, 
with, and capih^ to take ; It. conccpire ; Sp, eon- 
rehir ; Fr. rtmcex'oir,] p. conceived ; pp. coN- 

CEI VI N(I , CO V CEI VKD.] 

1. To receive as an embryo into the womb. 
Thy couilti EUsalKdh . , . hath tUmeanceired nmn. IMelittU 

2. To form in tho mind, as ideuH ; to imagine. 

Nvbuchailnaazar . , , bath takan rouftsvl agalntt you, ami 
hath ormceived a purpose afpUnat you. Jer. alia. •'la. 

3. To apprehend ; to suppoRc ; to think. 

If you fvtmtMin* mv aiMichman mHIi Sir Jtditi, win uIU 
hardly rot^evtre lilin to haw be* » brrd in the batiu oltinuii*. 

Snufi, 

Sttl. — “ I can eoTwdve a thlnfr that i« impOMtbte ; 
hut I cannot distinctly tmafftne a thing that la iiiijfMw 
atble, I ran eanenre a proposition or a dernonarra- 
tion ; but f cannot tmtattne either. I can dtatinctly 
a/nmtyf iinivaraala ; but I eanout tmugme thani.’* Bttd. 
—See Apphbubnd. 

UQN-cSlVE', r. «, X. To become pregnant. 

And iho ftocka coneeivetf b«a»re the tod*. f/i «. xxx. STf*. 


2, To have an idea; to think, 

Conrene of thuigs comprohensn cly in all tlivii pi opr it. os 
and lolations. h <0/-- 

OON-CEIV'Y^R, One who coiiccL\ Ch. Bionur 

CQN-CEIV'ING, 71. Apprehension ; understand- 
ing. Sjtak. 

t CON-CEL'Ifi-liUATE, r, a. [L. coiieclehro, con- 
celebratus.] To celebrate together. Shcrirood. 

CON-efiNT', 71. [L, Goncentus, voncentio', con- 

Cine, to sing or play in haimony; con, with, and 
cano, to sing; It. cotxceiito.] 

1. Conceit of voices ; harmony. 

That undisstui bod soup of iiiuo concent. Milton. 

2, Agreement , consistency. “ In copcent to 

his own principles,” Attcthiny. 

t CON-CfiNT'^D,;;. a. Made to agree with. Spenser. 

+ CON-CiJNT FUL, a. Haimonious. Fot/icrhy. 

CON-CEN'TRATE, v. a. [L, co?i, with, and cen- 
triwi, centre; It, concentrare\ Sp. concent 7'ar\ 
Fr. G07ico77trcr.] [/. concenthated ; pp. (jon- 
CENTIIATING, CONCENTltATJSD.] To bring < r 
drive into the centre, or into a nairow com- 
pass ; to bring together ; to condenRc. 

They [the viitueh] aro all, in a due demeo, eonerntrafen m 
Prince Aithnr. llntd. 

Tlie thiiUmg tones that concentrate the soul Cokrnhk. 

CON-CfcN'TIlAT-^I), a. Bi ought together, or 
to a centre, “The beams of tlu* 

sun.” Boy/c, 

OON-CjpN-TR.Y^TrON, 7i. [Tt. conccnfnuionc ; 
Sp. concentraeioii ; h’r. concent )'(it ton.] 

1, Tho act of eonei'Uti.iting ; euinpi ossion 
into a nanow compass ; coudensalion. 

T c'vnl'’ «ot nt‘«e“ive, by any vnnrentrntnni oj' tiie Iiiinir 

•!'. t ’ 0 ^ *, did iH’iKluoo any H»*mnble ileguu' eiilit v 

■ L< ■ c. *. llnule 

2. (^Cheni.) Uoduetion of a solution by ei.ij)- 
oration to a greater density or strength. 

CON-CftN'TR^-TlVE, a. Tending to eoneeii- 
iratc. * /b*. Allen. 

(?ON-(!l5;N'TRA-TlVI3-iVmS, n. (PJiren.) 'riie 
'faculty, or power, of cunceiitration, Comljc, 

OOX-(UCN'TRI3 (kon-htin'rer), r. ti, ( Fr. concentre, 
— See Gonuentuate.] To lend to one emn- 
mou centre; to meet in a centre. “Tlie points 
ro7nr7itrc .so c.v.ictly.” Hoffon, 

CON-<’ftN'TllE (ko»-n^'idlVr),i%a. To coneeutrate. 

Tn tl)(‘(* runcentrini/ all tbulr prvuIiiUN brtuii* 

Of Hiirrvd liUliu'nct*. Mdfon, 

CON-rBN'TRpb ) with, iunl cen- 

COX-(’kN'TR{-<;.'VL, ) trntn, eentie. [ llii\ ing oik* 
eominou centre. “ Concentric eireli’s on tin* 
surface of tin* watiT.” Scicton. “ (lonccnfrirul 
rings*’* Ai'hathnat, 

CON-(’KN'TRI-<'AI.-l4Y, (ttl. lu a concent ri<*ul 
'manner, ’ Pentntnf* 


GiiN-l’tlN-TRlV'I-'I'V, 71 , The state of Indng eon 
centric. llttsslei. 


OON-GihNT'r-ATi, tt. [See C’oNCENT.] Uanno- 
nious. “ This coiisuinimilc or convetUml song.” 
[u.] ffa/ton, 

(’o.\-(’kPT', n. [E. concept urn ; Fr. ctmeept ] 

1. f A sot form, St ntt, 

2. A thing ecmecived; a conception; an idea; 
a notitm, 

V / i -4 c li .ii Vib<*it it< ( 4 >r< <’(, ,11 .1 ulioti , r.tii I* «ii 

tlll'Mtl' I imI fl4ilM .tliv nljit r It I illHt.lil’r \vllili it' 

sontt 111 jautt oun ti iliiiiii/ii'nlMil limn larii tiltn r / A .■ >>.>4 

C^N-tJRP’a'.VGLK, sfu [L. cmurpfucitlHtH,] 

X, A rcecptaclc. IVatidicard. 

2, {Hot.) A one-valved pericarp, op<*uing 
longitudinally on one side ; a folUele* Vraiy 

t(\).\-cf:i'-Ti-BU/I-TV» «* quality of being 
coneeivablc; couceivahleiteMK. DuHmnth, 


fCQK-GfcP'Tf-BlaB, rt. [Fr.J Cfmmvable. “At- 
tributes easily cmicepttbk oy u«,” Hah. 


GOX-<’fcP’T!ON (kon-sfpMittii K n, [I*. cmteeMt ; 
It. concezime^ Sp. eonet-jictan ; Fr. mticeptian.] 
1. The act of eonceivmg ; first stage of gen- 
eration on the part of the female. 


Thv iorrow t will jrtonUy multiply 
By thy cof»eeiftJniM, 


MiUtm. 


2, The state of being eoncetved* 

Onr uwn |Mr«Mliii*tbm 4 iiio l( (* tnipositbl* md bi» b« 
toud id Ihviii nt thv cit thvir ctiuer^Mm. SJrpttm. 


A. S, !, i>, 0, t, lennn A, i, I, 6, 0, f, thoH; 8, y, y, oiKurei pAee, pAb, fAbt, rAi.Ls iitiR, 
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CONCILIATION 


3. The act or the faculty of the mind by which 
its ideas are originated or combined; appic- 
hension; perception. 

A ready concciition supplies us "with a stock of ideas on all 
subjects. Crabb. 

4. The thing conceived ; image in the mind ; 
idea ; notion ; thought : concept. 


0 -' ‘1 i‘ . ’ ' *1 •cvwillcon- 

' >* > 1 * . were such 



5. Pointed thought ; conceit. “Pull of co»- 
ceptioiis . . . and witticisms.” Dryden. 

Syu. — Conception, is the forming or bunging of an 
image or an idea into the mind by an ofToit of the will : 
It is distinguished fiom sensation and perception^ pro- 
duced by an object picscnted to the senses, and from 
xmairinationj winch is the joining together of ideas in 
new ways : it is distinguislicd from memonj., by not 
having the feeling of pa^t time coiiiiccrod with the 
idea. Taylor, — Tmaffnintion has to do only with ob- 
jects of sense ; conception, with objects of puie thought, 
ilflid. — See Idea, Imagination, Perception. 

ON-CfiP'TION-AL-IST, n. One who holds that 
the mind can Vorrn general conceptions, inde- 
pendent of single objects ; a conceptualist. 

r • I V.’ , i-‘ ti istotlewas 

'1 II' i. ' ' ■ ' fticharchion. 

I • i 'I ' i- ■■ 1)1 't 1.1 istaawliolG 

, ■ i' ' . !■ , » - I . 1 , 1 ) which he 

U" ■ I 'I'! 1 ' • • >*i‘ . 1 , • ■ III' ! I I >( " • "pioforeuco 

M ii'Dv.i. pi, I lj> J{i>i(l and his 

loUowers. Jlichardeoii. 


f OQN-CKP'TIOTTS (-alius), «. Fruitful ; preg- 
nant. “ Concepiio7(S womb.” Shak, 

OON-CiiP'Tr VE, a, Capablo of conceiving. Broione, 

CON-CiSPT'TT-AL-Ii^M, 71, The doetniic of con- 
ceptualists, a doctiinc in some sense iiitci me- 
diate between realism and iioiiiintilism. Fleming. 

f -ON-CEPT'U-A L-IHT, n. One who holds that the 
mind has the power of 1 : 0110^1 concep- 
tions, independent of );.< .'In. D.&teioai't, 


CON-CifiRN' (kon-HiSrn'), v, a. [Low L. concmio ; 
It. ednemmei'h ; Sp. eoncLTiiiir ; Fr. concernoT,^ 

[t.CONOiniNED ; pp, CONORRNINa, CONOEUNED.J 

1. To relate to ; to belong to ; — especially in 
a manner to awulcon interest or IceUiig; to 
touch nearly; to aiiect; to interest. 

<?<>unt Claudio may heur? for whut I aould speak ofeon- 
rerns him. AVarA . 

Our wars with Piunec have nflected uh in our most teiuU'r 
inten'HtH, uml rom'cm'd us nioie than those with any other 
nation. Jiidimu 

2. To engage by affection, duty, or interest. 

They tliiiik tlu'iu»olv<‘H out of the le.U’h of Piovulenee, 
and no longer t'om't rtn‘tl to soheit 1 iih hL\ ot. 

3. To make anxious or uneasy; as, “To be 
eunvmml for the welfare of friends.” 

To concern o«e*# selt^ to iutormoddto. 

Syn.— Hee Akpkct. 


n. 1. Whatever affects the interost 
of a person ; business ; affair ; mutter. 

So (he lo<4t Run, uliite lenHt by tin enjoyed. 

Is till- wlmle iiijfht for our vom't » nit eiiiploj ed. IfW/ec. 
bet e iil\ iMie (liv main t toiccnit, BeeiiM'; 

Tliiugi ot h""f iiioiiiiMit may delays enduio. JlMuhim, 

2. Tinportauee ; moment; conseipiencc. 

“ Things of the utmost rofivern to her.” Addtmn, 

3. Holieitude ; anxiety ; care. “ Why all this 

eoneern for the poor ? ” ISwifL 

4. An ostahlishmcnt or firm for the 
trun suction of busincHs. 

Syn. — Bo® Affair, business, (Tare. 

t(JON-<Ti&E^NAN-CY,«- Concern ; business, Shah, 

('(}V-(TERNRI)^ (kon-»«rnd'), y. a. Having con- 
cern ; interostcdC ; anxious. tV<Uts, 


CKiN-(JifiHN^5;D-Ly, ctd. With concern or nffee- 
tiem ; with anxiety. Clamidon, 

i:(.)N-(Ti£EN'|N«, prep. Relating to ; with rela- 
tion to ; rcftpecting. 

0(mioi«nee li notliiiig etna but a man*» iudgment ronc^nt- 
t'lijr KCtionM. Shurp. 


f 0(;;iN-Cl& ENDING, n. Business ; concern. Shak, 

BQff-oERN^MjpNT, n. 1, Concern ; care ; busi- 
ness; interest. 

U« that Is wIm in the itoueernments of other men, bat n wt- 
Ugant Of hi# own, may bo a«Id to be bnay, but lie li not wlw. 

SSUoUon, 

2. Importance; moment 

X look upon exn»tin«at«X tratha m mattort of ggroat 
e«fn)»«)»t to maxkkmd. Mopln, 


3, Interposition; meddling. “Without any 

other coiicemment in it.” Clarendon. 

4. Anxiety ; emotion. “ Their ambition is 

manifest in their coticernment.*^ Drydeii. 

CON-CERT', V, a. [L. concerto, to debate ; con, 
with, and certo, to contend ; It. concertare ; Sp. 
concartar ; Fr. concerter,'] \i, conceiited ; ppi. 
CONCEUTING, CONCERTED.] 

1. To ‘5«nip. afh‘M«=t, or plan in private, by 
mutual ( .‘i«. 

Wdl a’ly man pc-«uade mo that t^’S was not, from the be- 
crini'iii^ zo ti e l ad, a conn t h il ..aaii r Tatler, 

2, To contiive ; to plan ; to devise. 

A commander had more trouble to concert his defence 
before the people than to plan the operations of the cam- 
paign. Burhe. 

Syn. — See Devise. 

CON-CERT', V. n. To consult ; to take counsel. 
“He co7iceHed vath. otheis on what measures 

should be taken.” Todd. 

CON'e^RT (114), n. [Fr. conceH.I 

1. A mutual conference and agreement be- 
tween two or more persons in regard to some 
design or plan. 

The&e dincontcnts have arisen from thew'ant of a due emu- 
munieation and concei i. Sitijt. 

2. A symphony of musical parts or players, 
or of several voices or instruments. 

Alter your dire lamenting elegies. 

Visit by night your Indy’s chamber window 
W all 'Onie •» A'ect # 1 1. S7iak. 

3. {Mus.) A musical entertainment in \%liich 
a number of musicians, either vocal or instiu- 
montal, or both, take part, or in. which several 
pieces arc sung or played; as, “To give a co?i- 
cert ” ; “ To attend a concert.^* 

4. (joncord; h.'rmonv; as, “To sing in con- 
cert'' “To act n*' 

XITr'* “ Written cowiort so late as the beginning of 
the last [17thJ century.” Johnson. — See Consort. 

COJT-CER-Tjjr'TK, 71. [It., from concertare, to 
strive.*] A concerto for two or more instru- 
ments, with accompaniments. Moore. 

t C<>N-CeR-TA'TIQN, n. [L. cancer tat lo.'} Con- 
tention. Bailey. 

t CQN-CERT'A-TIvE, a. Contentious. Bailey. 

CQN-CJiRT'lSD, p. a. Planned ; contrived ; set- 
tled ; as, “ A i'07icerted scheme.” 

CcJJV-CEii-7!f 'JV'.f, n. A musical instrument, con- 
sisting of several small, clastic, metallic springs, 
fixed at one end in a plate of metal, so that they 
may vibrate fiecly, the whole framework being 
supplied with keys, and connected with a fold- 
ing Icuthcni apparatus for supplying wind to 
put the spriug-s 111 Mbi.it ion. C7*ahh. 

C(lN-CiCR'TI(?N, n. The act of concerting; ad- 
justment ; contrivance* Young. 

CON’CmT'M^NfT, «. The act of concerting, or 
contriving; eoncertion. Jt. Pollok. 

Cgjr-CKR'TOtn. i pi. CONCBRTOS. [It.] {Mas.) 
An extended composition, with several move- 
ments, for the display of mastery on any instru- 
ment, sti])portcd and set off by others ; as, “ Bee- 
thoven’s cotieerto for the viofin/' hwiglit. 

0(^N'CjeiUT-PlT0H, n. (Mm.) The pitch, or the 
degree of acuteness or gravity, geiiei ally adopt- 
ed for some one given note, and by which every 
other note is governed. P. Cyo. 

CgN-Ci?.B'SrON (kpn-eSsU'un, 92), n. jX. co7ices- 
ho ; It. concem*07w ; Sp. cancesion ; Fr. oonces- 
sion. — Sec Concede.] 

1. The act of conceding. “The concemon 

of these charters.^' IlalL 

2. Thing conceded ; a grant, “ Content with 

small concessions.^^ tiwift. 

CQN-CiSS'SIQN-A-RF, a. [It. coruiesitionario.'] 
Given by indulgence or allowance. Bailey. 

0(JN-C&S'SI(?N-IST, n. One who makes or al- 
lows concession. Qti. Rev. 

cgN-f;^.S'SiVK, a. Implying concessign. “Co«- 
cessive conjunctions,” Lowth. 

OQN-cfeS'SlVE-LY, (td. By way of concession, 
“Some have written . * . comessivel^P Sirowm. 

CON-OfiS'Sp-E Y» Relating to, or making, con- 

coBsion; concessive. Be. Rev. 


CgjT-CET^ TO, 71.; pi. cqn-c&t> TJ. [It.] Con- 
ceit; affected wit. ' Shenstone. 

The shepherds have their concetti and their antitheses. 

_ Chest eijfictd, 

CON£JH (kongk, 82), 71 , [Gr. L. co 7 icha ; It. 

conca; Sp. concha ; Fr. co7ique.'] Amarine shell* 

, CON'CHA (kong'kgi), «. [L.] {Anat.) A hollow 

pait of the body : — the larger cii\ity of the ex- 
ternal ear, situated before the passage into the 
internal ear. I>imglis 07 i. 

CON'CHl-Fj^R, n, [L. concha, a shell, and jfero, 
to bear.] {Co7ich.') A bivalve niollusk. Brande. 

COJsr-eBfiF^E-RB, 71. pi. {Zo()l.) A class of mol- 
lusks having tuo shelly \alves, as the oyster, 
mussel, &c. ; bivalves. Band. 

CON-jCHiF'^lR-oCs (Icon-Jcifer-us), a. Having or 
producing shells. * P. Cyc. 

c5n'£!HITE (fcong'kit, 82), n. {Pal.) A petrified 
shell or conch. “ Marble which is full of con- 
chites.** Bp, }Ticolso7i. 

CON'CHdlD, n. [Gr. K6y)(p, a shell, and elSog, 
form; Bi. conch 01 de.) A mathematical curve, 
of curious properties, invented by Nicomedcs 
for the purpose of trisecting an angle. Da* § P. 

CQN-€H5Id'AL, a. {Min.) Having convex ele- 
vations and 'concave depressions like shells. “A 
conchoxdal fracture.” Maunder. 

C6N-jGHO-L6^'I-CAL, a. Relating to conchol- 
ogy. * * Ti(rto7i. 

CON-jCHOL'Q-GlST, n. [Fr. cmchologisteA One 
who is versed in coiichology. Booth. 

CQN-jCHOL'O-gY, 7i. [Gr. a shell, and 

Xdyog, a discourse.] The science of the shells 
of mollusks. Bra7ide. 

CON-J0U5M'^;-T]g;R, 71. [Gi. Kdyxp, a shell, and 
pirpov, a ineusuro.] An instrument for meas- 
uring bhclls. Smaiii’ 

CON-CH'C'L-I-A'CTEOLTS (-shuB, 66), a. [Gr. xoy- 

j x^Xtov ; L, conchylmm, a shell-fish.] Relating 
to shells ; conehylious. 

! CON-cnV’''Ij'l-oi;s, a. Relating to shells. S7nart. 

C(“)N-C{-'V'TOK, [L. condo, to assemble to- 
gether.] ''1 The person who pro- 

portions till “ i. '...I- t'l be made into glass, 
and who woiks and tempers them. Buchanan, 

COJV'C/KAG/S (kSn-sAij'), [Fr.] The porter or 
door-keeper of u hotel, house, prison, &c. 

As soon as the strmper was landed on the baleoii 5 ', the 
coucictyf that bhuwed the lioiifaf would shut the door. Aitbit 1 /, 

fCClN-ClL'l-A-BLB, [L. conclUabulum ; Old 

F*r. condliahule,'] A small assembly. Bacon. 

t CON-Cih'f-A-BLE, a. [Fr-] To be reconciled. 
“ Utter disebnformity not conciltahleJ* Milton. 

t CON-cIL'IAR (kon-sil'yar), a. [L. C07iciUtim, a 
council.] Relating to a council; conciliary. 
“ Conciliar debates.” Bakm'. 

CON-cTd'IA-RY, a. Relating to a council, “ f.'bn- 
ciliary declaration.” [w.j Bp. Baylor. 

CQN-Clh'I-ATE [kon-sll'o-at, P. J. Sm. R. 
kon-sll'yat, N. E, F. Ja . ; kpn-sll'o-at or 
kon-sTtl'jf'at, KJ], v. a. [L, eoneiUo\ conciliatus; 
It, conoiliare ; Sp. conciliar ; Fr, concilicr.) [f. 

CONCILIATED; pp. CONCILIATING, CONUILI- 
ATEDJ 

1. To make satisfied ; to reconcile; to pacify 

I approved the mure pliant and concihatinff method of 
Cicero. Jii/rtl. 

2. To gain or w’in by something adapted to 
secure regard 01 favor. 

Chri«t’« mnnelea onjDfht to have conciliated belief to Mu 
doctrine fi oui the Jev , ». Oudwo) ih. 

To 1 eeoiieile difthi em:o>i, or ohnrilitite love and ffmid neigh- 
borhood. ScotCs Christum Btje. 

Syn, —Conediate ntid reronrils nre hoth used in tbs 
sense of unitinpr the affections of men. ConcUiaU is 
ofien employ od for men iu public stations; receitcRe, 
indifferently for those in public or private life. Con- 
eiliate the good will or esteem of men ; reconcile meu 
who are at variance. Reconcile iiersons; 
their regard : win or gmn their confidence ; and psci/b 
their fbelings. 

CQN-OlL-l-A'TIQN, n. [L. co7iciliatio; It. con- 
dlimione; Sp. ccnciliacion; Fr. eondliatim.] 
The act of conoilmting; peace; agreement; 
reconcilcmont. “ The candliation of the Holy 
Scriptures and most ancient fathers.” Bale. 
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liic HotitiC hti«j goncfuithcr; it has declared co/itcj/a/zon 
aiamissiblo previous to any submiDBion on the part uf Amer- 
ica. ifar^c. 

OQN-OiL'J-A-TiVE, <5. Reconciling ; making 
friendly; conciliatory. Coleridge. 

CON-CIL'I-A-TOR, n. [L. conciliator, he who 
provides ; It. eonciliatorc ; Sp. coticihador ; Fr. ' 
co»dli(tteurS\ One who conciliates. Johnson, j 

CON-CTI/I-A'TO-RY [kon-Bll'e-gL-tui-e, TF. P. J. i 
’Ja. K, C. ; kou-sli'y?i-tur-e, >S. E. F. Sm. ; koii- I 
sil-va'tur-e, S'.l, a. [It. conHliatorio ; Fr con- 1 
ciliatoire!'\ Tending to reconcile; wmTxxUg;] 
persuasive; pacific. ^^Conciliatory viitues ot’, 
lenity, moderation, and tenderness.*” Eurkc. i 
Syn,— See Pacit'ic, 

fCQN-CIN'NATE, V. a. [L. concimio, concin- 
To make fit. Cockemni. 


5. To end ; to finish ; to terminate. 

I will conclude this x>ait, vrith tlio speech of a counsellor. 

JJacon. 

6. To cut off, or bar, from further appeal. 

He nevet refUhcd to be concluded by the authoiity of* one 

legally summoned. Atteiiuvy. 

<^ON-CLUl)E^ V. n. 1. To come to a settled opin- 
ion by inference ; to determine. 

Can we ronHude upon Ijuther's iuhtability because, in a 
siiigic uotioii, ui> way fliiKlaiiieittal, he had some doubt- 
uigs? Attcibunf 

this hoiiRo it was formerly scmiotimcs Ibl- 
iowoU by of. “ I tonUude of it already fioni those 
Vioiroiinaiices.” Addison, 

2. To come to a conclusion ; to end. “ And, 
to conclude^ they arc lying knaves.'” i^hak, 

bCON-cr.UTlIjlN-Oy, w. Consequence; infer- 
ence. “ A necessary . . . concludencyJ** Hale, 


CON-ClN”Nl-TY, n. [L. conciiinitas ; It. concin- 
nith ; Sp. concinidad^ Decency ; fitness ; neat- 
nosB ; elegance, [ii.J Pcacham, 

CON-OfN'NOVS, a, [L. co)icinmts,\ 

1. Bcconiing ; pleasant ; fit, [u.] Johnson, 

2. {Mus.) Applied to a performance in con- 

cert, which is executed with delicacy, grace, 
and spirit. Maunder, 

c6n'C[-(>NA*T1VE, a, [L, concionatory to speak 
ill an a'sseiubly.] Relating to preaching, [n.] 

tOoN'CJI-Q-NA-TOIl (kou'shc-u-), [D. condo- 
nator, axi haranguer.J A p’-eacher. Cockerani, 

t noN”0I-O-N.\-TO-IlY (kSu'.sho-r'-wa-to-ri^), a, 
[L. cnnciondtoriusP[ Suited to, or used at, 
preachings or public assemblies. “ Conciona- 
tory invectives.”” Howell. 

a, [L. eonddo, concisits, to divide 
into short members, as sent(‘uees ; eon, with, 
and ceedo, to cut ; It- 6? f^p- condso ; Fr. 
Exx>ressed in few words ; laconic ; summary ; 
compendious ; brief ; short ; curt ; as, ** A con- 
cise stylo.”” 

Sya.— Soo Short. 

CQN-olrtiyLY, «d. Brielly; shortly; summarily; 
as, “ To write concisely,** 

71, The (juality of being cmi- 
eis<* ; brevity ; shortness. “ Sketched with the 
spirit and conelseticss of Horiuje.”” tVarton, 

C!9N.OI"^ION (.«ty.h”uu, OJl), n, ^ [I., eondsio-, Sn. 
concision^ A eutting oil*; excision, [it.] South. 

c 6 N"OI-TA^T 19 N, n, [L, condtatig ; It. condla- 
dom\ cmcUitdon\ Vv, condtation.] 'Pbe 
act of exciting; excitement, [it.) /irownr. 

f <R>N-ClTK”y r. a. [h.condtoi eon, with, and 
citOf to incite.] To exeite, Klotynm*. 

<'<;)N-<;It” 1-ZI‘JN, «. A fellow-citi^sen. KnoJt, 

t <JuN-(rri.\.MA”TIO.N { kKna-ia.i-mi”Hliuii)> n. [lx, 
eondamiUio ; eon, with, and clamo, to ery out.] i 
An outcry, or shout, of many together. May, 

II 06 n”CLAvb (kthiR'kmv, H2), n, [D, conelare, a ' 
room that may be locked up ; mt, with, and 
clads, tt key ; It., Sp., ijs Fr, 

1. A private room ; — espeeialiy the room in 
whieh the ennlinuls eltrt thi* nope, (totynire, 

2. The aHseiuhly of eardiiisiis. 

I tbniik till* hidy etnivhu^e fur thi*lr h»vv«, ShitK, 

3. Any close ahsembly, or seeret eouneil. 

Tlii*gri-ttt •'vi’dplih' buit I Aixl i Ik iiihi’iu j 

In t’bw,* m*i‘ M and 'w<*r**i * tnu lot t -.il HiUtm, ' 

II 0<^N'0f*A-Fl8T, n, [Fr, eonelachte, | An attend- 
ant or servant of acardinal in ©mtekve, Oihimn* 

UQN-CT^f^MATR, w, a. To Inure or adapt to a 
climate ; to accUmatlae. [m«] C&i. Her, 

Vi)S-rjAU)K% p. a, [D. comiludo\ «em, with, and 
daudo, to shut up ; It. cm^kider ^ ; mmchmlr $ 
Fr. mtwlurt,] [i. cokcludhd ; pp^ cowctVD- 

INO, OONCH?|)KI>.] 

• 3L t To shut up ; to encloio. 

Tl»p wriKwi riifht ©itly toushittf bocUhr Mnhmmec 
i‘„nHH*U'd H ttni ii thv amvi*. HoMcr, 

2. t To include ; to comprehend. 


tCON-ULU'l)?NT, a. Leading to a conclusion; 
decisive, “ Co7iclude)it arguments.’* Hale. 

CON-CLUD'pR, w. One who concludes. Moimtayu, 

(JQN-CIifJD'lNG, p. a, Bri'v«n- to a conclusion ; 
ending; last; as, ** A c>j‘id'tt tnr sentence.’” 

C0N-CJ4UD'JNG-LY> Conclusively. Highy. 
tCQN-UljlJ'S|-BLK,a. Determinable. Hanimond, 

CON-CLlF^EOrsr (kon-klfi V.hun, 03), 9i, [L. ccmelu- 
sio; It, conclusid/ic; Siu ^ Fr, cottcltmon,] 

1. Oonsequcnco or inference ; deduetion- 

Tt is of tlu* naturo of x)iliicli>lcs to yk*lU a contusion <hir<*r- 
ent iroin thcziiholvcii. Tiilutstm, 

2. Final result or decision ; detenninution. 

lA*t «« lu'iir tin* nmrUt'‘hni of the \vhoh> tuaihT; fenr (hwl 
ftud koop hla cdmiuauthiioutd, tor ihu the whob* duty uf 
iniiu. AVv/i i*. xh. 111. 

tVliiMi HiiiiiutliiuK Ih tiinuily ninitiictl to bu tniu, {t ia vallud 
a pntposiluiu , ultui It liui Imoi IcniJid to 1 m‘ true, by ciul 
roatiuiiH or uiRuinuntH, it i» uulltMl a coiniimon. fit tuinsf, 

3- Tenniiintiun ; completion; end; as, “The 
I condusitm of a discouiM*.”’ 

[ t CQN-CLU'^Kl.V-.yL, a. Concluding. Hooper, 

I CQN-OId7”W|VK, «. [It. Hp. rondusiro; Fr. 

! eonclmif.] 

\ 1. That determines; putting an end to (1(‘- 

I bate; final; d(‘(•i^i\eJ nnansueruble ; eonvin- 
i eing; ns, “ A eo>ie///.wVe iirguiueut.” 

2. Having due logleul form. “ (\mdnsivc 
inodes and figures.’* Joeke, 

CON-CLir'SlVK-hV, ad. In a eoiielusive inauner. 

09 N-<UdV.S| VK-NKHS, iu The htute uf being eon- 
elusive; deeisiveiu'ss, Hale* 

CQS-CLiVi^()-UY, a, Tciidmg to conclude ; con- 
clusive. ’ (darksoti, 

<,;(hNMJ9-A<*'l/-LATK (fcdiiR-Kirag'Rii-lut), r. ' 

[See CuAuriA'i ibj Tt» cimlie or* congeal one 
thing with another ; to coagulate. [u.| Hoyle, 

C^riN-tk^VAt# r-L.\”T!ON', n. The act of eoncoag- 
ulating ; u eougulatioiu [it.] Hoyle, 

cyN-CdOT”, 0. a, [L. rtnmnpm, eoaetwtm t c/iw, 
with, and eoquo, tu cook ; It. * we no < re. ] [i, 
eoMCOUTl'Ill t pp, COSCOnttNO, ioseoeri:!*.] 

1. To digest by the utomach ; to turn food tt» 

chyle. “The food U concoffctf.” Cheyne, 

2. To bring to perfftetioii, or to maturity, by I 
natural proccsscH ; to imtture. 

1*Io* riiot whieh rontinttMh In thn earth Ii iWII wa* 
etu‘trdby tiuttiartb, whrrvaa artKiitand iterf^t tn a 

litiiiiUi. JUteuM, 

3. To detisc ; to plot ; to plan ; 
erW n scheme.’* 

fTyX-Ffg’T'lJU, One who concocts. Milion, 

n, (L. co«cM'/#o; It. eoorozitmei 
Hp, ; Fr, timt/niitfft.] ) 

1. The act of cimcoetiiig ; th«* procesa of* 

turning foml to chyle ; digeNtiofi. ; 

Tha Ward nr diiMwliiMi i* chleHy tahm Inla mm? < 

flruiu Uvtujc i and Un ir w.t io« ituemt, • 

2. Thf» of hritiging to maturity. 

“ From t'ruitliy to |OTf* i-t t onetM fionP limton* 

2. 1’hf* act dr the pro«*ea» of dev Ulng or prr- 
fuiring any thing. 


Ovd lian» emdMsd Ihtm all tn ttnbellwr. Pom. at. flV. 

3. To gather a» a eonaequcnce ; to infer. 

No man fwi otmoMo inva m liatmit lo any iwnunn 
by »»> tUIntf that h»n. fiUotmm, 

4. To dotermSno; todtoidt; to judge* 


Thti waa aa onm t» Hit 0x1 w aaff ninfi oi . Jprmfm, 



tC9N*c6f/9R (koa-k«l”t^r). n. [L. coiieoibrt| 
con, with, Eud wmr, oolor*] Of t>nc cub»r. ** la ' 
coneotar aaimala/” \ 


CQN-CoJVI'{“TANCE, j with, and 

CON-cOai'I-TAN-CV, S coniifor, comitans^ to ac- 
company ; comes, a companion ; lU concomitan- 
za\ 8p. concomitmicia\ Fr. concomitance,'] The 
state of being concomitant ; subsistence or con- 
nection witli something else ; accompaniment. 
^*Tiie concomitance of pain and sorrow.” More, 

CON-CoM'I-tAnt, a. [L. conco7nitans con, 
with, and comitor, eomtans^ to a(‘conij»any ; It. 

Sp. eoncomitunte \ Fr. conrnmitttnt.] A<‘oom- 
panying ; conjoined with ; concurrent with. 

It ba« i»U‘UH(*d our wihc Creator to annex to neverul objeets 
... a concomitant pleauurc. LocA'c, 

CON-COM'I-TANT, 7t. A person or thing thid 
accompanies, or that is collaliunlly coniu‘(*t<‘(l. 

All niotton is in taut*, and therelbr<' miplu's time a« its 
concomitant. ilitreii,, 

CON-(;oAI'I-TANI’-LV, ad. In company. South. 

t OON-<?6M'I-TATI'3, 7\ u. To bo eoneomitant 
with. “ VV’hichcoMcwni/fofc.s* a pleurisy.” Ihtrcey. 

COJY COAt'MO-Dfi. [It.] (il/n/tf.) With a con- 
venient grade of time;— written also con como- 
do. I Varner. 

OON'GORI) (kSuff'kiird, 82), n. f T j., It., <Sf Rp. Concor- 
dia ; con, with, and cor, the heait ; Fi . com ordc , ) 

1. Agreement; peaec ; uuioii ; null}. 

And the firm ehain <»f coneio'd bindn them all. Fuiel'es, 

2. Just proportion of sound; harmony. 
“True concord of well-tun(‘d soumls.” Shuk. 

3. fCJoinpai't. “by th<* concord mad<* be- 
tween Henry and Roderick.” Duiics, 

4. {Mas.) A union of two or more sounds, 

which, by th<‘ir Imnnony, produce un ngr<‘cablo 
cjfFect ui)on the* (‘Ur. Moore. 

5. {(fram.) 'Hie agreement of one wtu'd with 
another, in <‘us«», g<*nder, number, or pt*rson. 

Syn.— Heo Aluhonv, UNtois, 

f r* n, [L. eoncordo,} To agree, 

“’R(*a(ly to concord with them.” (Harendon, 

a, [L. concordahilis,] Agrei*- 
ing ; hanimuious. Todd. 

(’nN’-t’rjRD'.v-HLV, ad. With eoneord. Itoycrs, 

( -i 'i > fi 1 1' < ' 1*5, «. 1 1 1 , ctmcio'doy concordons, 
t(> agree togi-thcr ; It. cuncorduma ; Sp, toncor- 
thfNt ia ; l*’r, ctotcordancc,] 

L Agreement ; harmony, “ Where nil the 
elements fvoo‘»m/ow/Vf have.” Hroicnc, 

2. f (’oneord. “ After the three eon- 

ct.rdamcH if*itrned, let the muster read unto him 
the epistles of deero,”” Asehanu 

3. An alphnhetieal index or dietionarv in 
which ali the ;msMug(*M of n hook, .is the Ihldc, 
that contain the sano* word are brought togith. 
er* nml references made to the places when* 
thev occur; as, “(’ruden's (Umt tn'danvef* 

It «• Walker Hfl>s (tint ‘‘wane «j»eaKert* |if<u<om»c« 
the Word tmcnnUmre uttlt the accent on the hmt 
»(>lhib|e, wtiei) g siRtuties a do ftoimr^ ot the fit 
tde,” All the KdRlixti tirth«tepi«i(K, Itoweicr, coiirur 
hi ptariag the arreiu on ilw MiTuiitl nyltalde. 

# 1 . Agreement, U\ Momtayu, 

C9N-<’(>R”1)ANT, a* [It*^ Hp, nrfe ; Fr, 

t'tmctu'duni.] 

1. Ua\ ing t <»Tteord.mcc ; ngrreuble ; agreeing, 
“ Folnti catmtrdaHt t*t their nature .” iUt,wnr, 

2, (.Una.) Noting cmi atuaut or hanoKUiou , 

comhiuntioiiH. Mmn\ 

I ’9iV-< '< iR '!> \ .\ 't\ n. That whieh is enrreaiHmdttnt ; 
that who b .e^jt < N ; eoiteortlunee. “ I gavv tny 
reaaottM by reciting « , • cfmmrdttids,** Mtamiaga, 

I ‘n.N .< t iu 'll \ \ r-LY, map. In (nmeorduticfe* 

*1. [L, rtmwrth, tmcardmlHs, ttt 
agree together ; It. ^ tip. rowwiAi/o; Fr, erm* 
t'ordai,] 

1, eompai’t ; a convention. Swift. 

2. A formal agreement hetwwn the aee ^f 
Ut'f.e ate! ut.v furi i>;ti gev* <nt.o iit, by which the 
*s ,'f,- o.t do d'tli vupime of ilo' Koiimti Cathotie 
ulergy ami thr nntnagemetit of me rhui« be ^ ni.d 

within the territoi^ of that goveni- 
are retfiilalixl *, aa, “ I’he rmiwdai he^ 
Hmn Fttti \ 11* and th# jimptror Mamda»ti« in 

iQii, m t 

II. An uuliMKr of % mmofirtlafire, 
*• FrmUn, the rrmt'ordhiP Vh* f-tA 
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f 06 n'CORD-LY, ad, Concordably. “Hath oi- 
dcrly and comordly thus proceeded.” Gregory, 

t CON-COR'PO-R AL, a, [L. pi. concorporales ; con, 
with, and coV^m^, the body.] Belonging to the 
same body. Bailey, 

CON-COR'PQ-RATE, v, a, [L. concorporo^ con-- 
corporatua ; con, with, and corpus, the body.] 
To unite in one mass or body. “We are all 
concorporated, and made copartners of the prom- 
ise in Christ.” [ii.] Abp, Usher, 

CQN-COR'PQ-RATE, v, n. To unite into one 
body. “ Things of like nature piesently concor^ 
porateJ*^ Bp, Hophins, 

CON-COR-PQ-RA'TION, n. The act of uniting 
in one body or mass, [ii.] More, 

CON'eoURSE (kSng'kors, 82), n. [JL. C07iciO'sus ; 
con, with, and cun*o, to run ; It. concorso ; Sp. 
concurso ; Fr. concours.’] 

1. A confluence of many persons or things 
to one place ; a flocking together. 

Do nil thf* •nlfifbtly fniard**. 

The concouine of nil fjoi'd imn, nochincf’ 

Ii Jon<ion. 

T’'P rro'’ of th'* was not the pioduct of 

articles of inattei. Hale, 

2. Persons assembled ; an assembly. 

Tho (•r"*'p*l was maintained 

With such ' ‘.n‘ L • r. r'** shores rung with tho tu- 
mult made. Cfiapmati, 

3. t The point or the line of junction of two 
bodies. 

The drop will begin to move towards the concowse of tho 
glosses. Pewton. 

4. Cooperation ; assistance ; aid. [ii.] 

The divine Providence is wont to afford its concowac to 
such proceedings. JBat i ow. 

CON-dRip-ATE', V, a. [L. con, with, and creo, to 
create ; It. cancretm*,] 'I’o create at the same time. 
“A rule concreated with [ii.] Fclthani, 

tCQN-(UlED'lT, r. a, [L. concredo, concreditm ; 
con, with, and credo, to trust.] To intrust. “ Im- 
portant matters concrediied to him.’* Barrow, 

t OON-CRJgJ-MA'TIQN, n. [L. connrmatio ; con- 
cremo, concrematus ; con, with, and crewo, to 
burn.] The act of buniing together. Bailey. 

c6N^CR5-MftNT (k»nR'krc-in«nt), n. [L. concro- 
mmtum ; con, with, and cresco, to grow ; Sp. con- 
(remento,\ A mass formed by concretion. JTale, 

CQN-URJRS'CJ^INOE, n. [L. concrescentia ; con- 
crcsco, to grow together ; con, with, and cresco, 
to grow ; Sp. cowcrcsccwefa.] The act of grow- 
ing by spontaneous union, or the union of sep- 
arate particles- RaUdgJi, 

CQN-ORfctri'dl-BhK, a. That maybe concreted; 
capable of concretion. ^mart, 

CQN-CRfcM^ClVE, a. Growing together. Be, Rev, 

GQN-CRKTP/, V, n. [1^. concreaco, concrctua, to 
grow together ; con, with, and cresco, to grow.] 
[*. CONOUKTKD ; pp, CO.NCUETIKO, CONCRETED,] 

1, To coalesce into one mass; to grow by co- 
hesion of parts ; to coagulate. “ Tlic particles 
of the salt bef<»rc they cancrvted,^^ Newton, 

2. To exist in tmion with something. ** Color 

concreted with figure/* Harris, 

CpN-CRKTE’, V, a. To form by concretion. 
“ Divers bodies that are concreted out of 
others.” Hale, 

C6N^0KKTE, or CON-CRETE' [fc»n«'kr8t, F, Sm , ; 
k»»’kr«i, S. P. B, R. V. IVb.; kon-km', IV, Ja, 
K, Ask, — See Oxbchbtb], a, [L. comretm; 
Sp. tvnereto ; PV. conaret * —See Oonoebxb, e. n.j 

1. Formed by concretion ; composed of par- 
ticles or parts united in one mass ; as, A con- 
crete substance.” 

2. Frosen; congealed. 

The concr^ min fbll mttSng m the mel}. 

3. {Logic,} Noting the conception or the ex- 

pression of a quality which refers to or implies 
some ptarticum subject in which the juaUty 
exists ; — opposed to e^stract* Jr, Cye, 

If w« ebisnre them* w« ^«!I find tbst oar ilmpto ideoi 
ha\ r tU ab«tr«ct, m wen ae concrete, ntanm, tho one e enb- 
etuttlve, the other an adieettvei al^ whltenem, whitoi Bwcft- 
n«M* aweet. Zoetoe, I 

( hnereut In pppooed to ebetrect. The namee of Indlvtduah 
«re rxmcfytet thtm of oAewoee, ahetnrt. A ronwetr name U a 
nerne which etende atWng* ««, •*ThU table”; an ebetmrt 
name U a lumm whteh atende ft>r hie attrtbuto of a thmgi na. 
•* ThU table ta equare.” JVt/J 


When the notion derived from the view l-’lrn o' r’-v - 
ject, IS expressed with a leference to, or . i:i i i i > 

with, the object that furnished the notion, it is expruhsed by 
a coticj etc term, as “foolish,” or Ibol”; when without any 
such reference, by an abstract term, as “ folly.” Whatcl/j, 

Concrete mimber, a number vvIiiclUB associated w'lth 
some object or ob|ects, as the number 3 m the expics- 
sion “3 pounds.*’ 

CON'CRETE (fcSng'kret) [kSng'fcret, W, J. Sm,-, 
kJSn'kiet, iS. X], n. 

1. A mass formed by concretion ; a compound. 

They pretend to be able, by the fire, to divide all concrete.^, 
miueroli and othuis, into diilinct subatanccs. Ilot/le 

2. {Masonry,\ A composition of lime, sand, 
and pebbles, wmeh concretes into a hard mass ; 
— used for the foundation of buildings, the 
floors of cellars, &c. 

3. {Logic.) That which is concrete ; a con- 
crete name or term. — See Concrete, a. No. 3. 

A knave, a fool, a philosophci, and many other concretes, 
are substantives, as well as knavciy, folly, and philosophy, 
which arc the abstract terms that belong to them. watts. 

J865^ “ I apprehend the accent ought to be placed on 
the first syllable of concrete when a substantive, and 
on the last when an adjective.” Walker, 

CON-CEET'^:d, p, a. Formed by concretion ; co- 
agulated ; as, “ A cotKsreted mass.” 

CQN-CRETE'LY, ad. In a concrete manner ; not 
abstractedly. ’ Norris, 

CON-CRETE'NjpsS, n. The state of being con- 
crete ; concretion. Bailey, 

CQN-CRE'TION, n, [L. c(nxcreUo\ It. conci'czi- 
one ; Sp. concrecian ; Fr. coticreticyn,'] 

1. The act of core^ct'-nc: : cor gr ln*Vn. 

2. The state of In iiiii, c i-ic* e cri ; — j.pplied to 
things or to ideas. 

I’lio mind surmounts all power of concretion, and can 
place in the simplest manner every attribute by itself. Harris. 

3. A mass concreted ; a compound. 

Tie r<*lntes that it [the halcyon’s nest] resembled those co»- 
crc'/iON'i wlueli ttie foiined b> be.i-wutor. Pennant. 

CON-CUE'TION-AL, a. Implying concretion ; 
pertaining to concretion. Bratide. 

C9N-(3RE'TIQN-i\-Ry, a. Relating to or having 
concretions ; concretional. P, Cyc, 

CON-CRE'T;ve, a. Causing concretion ; coagu- 
lativc. Brotone, 

CQN-CRE'TIVB-LY, ad. In a concretive manner. 

t CQN-CRET'T^iRE, n. Amass formed by concre- 
tion ; a concretion- Johnson, 

t CON-CRBW' (kon-krdO, n. [L. con, with, and 
cresco, to increase.] To grow together. Spenser, 

CQN-CRIM-T-NA'TIQN, n, Joint crimination, or 
aecuHation. [it.] Maunder. 

CQN-UU'BJ-NA-CY, n. The practice of concu- 
binage ; fornication. 

Their country was very Infamous fbr coneubinact/, adulte- 
ry, and incest. Utrifitc, 

CON-<JU'Bj-Nj\^K, n, [L. concuMnattis \ conntho, 
to lie with; con, with, and cubo, to recline ; Fr. 
conenhinage.’] * 

1. The cohabitation of a man with a woman 
to whom he is not united by marriage. But rill* 

2. {Lffto.) A plea or exception, in the old 

action of dower, that the claimant was not law- 
fully married to the party from whose lands she 
souglit to be endowed. Bur)*ill, 

CON-OfJ'BI-NAL, a* [Ii. eoncubinaHsJ] Relat- 
ing to a concubine or to concubinage, [r.] Ash, 

CQN-C0^BI-NA-»T» Relating to concubinage. 

CQN-OO'By-NA-KTj ^ ®P‘ conetibimrio; 

Fr. cmcubfmirsJj One who practises concu- 
binage* -Rf* Taylor, 

tO9iV-c0^By-NATE, n. The state of concubi- 
nage. “ Such marriages wore no better than a 
mere ooncubinate,** Bp, Taylor, 

CfiN'ClT-BfNE (kSng'ku-bin), n, [L. concvhina\ 
It. ^ Sp. cQmubvm', Rr. concubine, — See Con- 
OtrniNAGB,] 

X. A wife of second rank. CrvAm, 

2. A woman kept bv a man for cohabitation, 
but not his wife ; a mistress. 

I know I am too mean to be your queen, ^ , 

And yet too good to be your comwouie. 

t CQN-CtlL'CATB, u. a. [L. cemooLoo, concukaim ; 
con, with, and ealco, to tread ; ra&f, the heel ; 
It. cmiculcare.'] To tread under foot. Motmtagu, 


t CON-CUL-CA'TIQN, n, [L. conciilcatio,’\ A 
trampling with the feet. Bailey, 

CQN-CU'P[S-c£nce, n, [L. concupiscentia, con- 
cupisco, to lust after ; con, with, and cupio, to 
desire ; It. concupiscenza ; Sp. concupiscencia ; 
Fr. conctqjisceiice,^ Carnal appetite ; lust. “ We 
know secret concupiscence to be sin.” Hooker, 

CQN-CU'PIS-CENT, a, [L. concvpisco, cotmipis- 
cens, to lubt after ; Fi. concupiiscent,'] Libidi- 
nous; lecherous. Shak, 

fCON-CU-PlS-CfiN'TIAL, a. Relating to concu- 
piscence ; concupiscent. Johnson, 

CON-CU'P?S-CI-BLE, a, [It., Sp., ^ Fr. co7icu- 
jnseibU.) Concupiscent, [n.] S?iak, 

0gN-CU'P|S-C[-BLE-NfiSS, w. The quality of 
being concupiscible ; concupiscence, [r.] Scott. 

CON-CUR^ 13. n, [L. coticiirro, to run together ; 
cmi, with, and curro, to run ; It. concorroe ; Sp. 
concuniv, Fr. co7wou7'ir,'] [?. concurred ; pp, 

CONCURRING, CONCURRED.] 

1. To meet in one point ; to come together. 

By what means were they together brought? 

They err that say they did concur by chance. JDaines, 

2. To contribute with joint power ; to help. 

No decree of raine 

Concurring to necessitate his fall. Milton* 

Extremes in nature equal good produce; 

Extremes in man cont ur to general use. Pope, 

3. To coincide ; to agree ; to harmonize. 

.T ids’Vf'n* —d «■') /»/•-/.».«. i-^ thee, 

'll' « .'■■1 u I. M. -Tr 1 Congreve. 

CQN-CtjR'RENCE, ti. [It. conco7Te7iza ^ Sp. C07i- 
cwTencia ; Fr. coneurre7icc.'] 

1. The act of concurring; combination of 
events or circumstances ; conjuncture. 

He views our behavior in every conctin'cnce of affairs. 

Adcfison. 

2. The act of joining in any opinion, design, 
or measure ; conjunction ; agreement. 

Tarquin the Broml was expoUcd by an universal eemeur, 
rence ot nobles and people. iSwtfi 

3. Cooperation; assistance; aid. 

Trom these sublime images wt* collect the greatness of the 
woik, nud the necessity of tlic divine concw'rence to it. 

Mogers. 

4. Joint right ox power; equal claim; as, “A 

conourrmce of jurisdiction.” Ayliffe, 

CQN-CtJR'REN-CY, n. Same as Concurrence. 

CQN-cCtr'R^NT, a, [It. concori'entcx Sp. cows 
cumxtc^ 

1. Acting in conjunction ; agreeing in the 
same act; contributing to the same event. 

The Egyptians, bv the conna-rent testimony of antiquity, 
were amongst the first who taught that the soul was immor- 
tal. Warbfurtort. 

2. Conjoined ; associate ; concomitant. 

There is no rtifferenoe between, the concurrent echo and 
tlie iterant but the quickuess or slowness of the return. JBacon, 

3. Having the stune right or claim ; equal in 

authority; as, “ juiisdiction.” 

CON-CfJR'RENT, n. 1. He or that which concurs. 

2. A joint or contributory cause. 

To all oflEhirs of Importance there are three necessary con- 
eun-ents — time, industiy, and Acuities. JMcay of Piety. 

3. fEmial right; joint claim. Carew, 

4. pi, {Chron^ The supernumerary days in the 

year over flfty-two weeks; — so called because 
they concur with the solax’ cycle, whose course 
they follow. Ogilvie, 

CpN-cOR'RENT-LY, ad. In a concurrent man- 
ner. ’ Mountayu, 

CQN-Ct5’R'RENT-NESS, n. The state of being 
concurrent. Scott, 

CQN-otTR'RlNG, p, a. Agreeing ; uniting. 

CON-OCSS', V, a, [L. coneutio, concuasusJ} To 
shake violently. [».] N, Brit, Rev, 

t 06 n-CVS-BA'TIQN, n. Agitation ; concussion. 
“ Astonishing eoncussatwn,** Bp, Hall, 

t CQN-OOSSED' (-kSst’), p, a. Shaken. Daniel, 

cgN-0t)l^*SIQN (k^n-k^sh'yn, 92), v, |X. ctmem- 
sio\ emou^, eoneussus^ to shake; It. conern- 
sigm ; S». eonomkn ; Fr. concussion.^ 

L A snaking or agitation ; a shock. 

RcoA which appear rnde and broken, os some v!olm!|il <W»- 
eweifm would naturally leave tlie bo 11<1 subataao^ 

2. (Surgery.) The disturbixnce and injury 


MtSN, Bill} Mdvi, kOb, bOns bOll, bOe, eOlb. — V. 9. 1, 
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communicated to an organ, pariicnlaidy the 
brain, by a fall or a blow* Dimglison. 

Syix.— -Stto Shock. 

CON-cCrS'srVE, [It, Having the 

'power of shaking ; agitating. Johnson^ 

CON-cOs'SY, «. Noting a certain kind of knots 
in timber-trees. [Local, U. S.] 

Concitasy knufa are at the roots of limbs which 
have decayed aiul arc dcstituTo of bark, in couso- 
iiuonci* of wliicli the rottenness extends to tlio trunk 
and into the lieart of the tiee. Maine 7'mbvr, 

COND, V, (Tt. [b'r. ronduirCi to conduct.] {Naut.) 
To conduct a ship to a right eour.so ; to direct 
the steersman how to steer ; to cun. Crabby 

CON-DKIVIN' (kori-dijtu'), r. a. [L. ronde^mno ; con, 
with, and datiino, to doom ; It. ctmdannare ; fip, 
condonar ; lh\ cond(winci\] [?. condkmnkd j 
pp. CONDKMXIN'O, OONDKMXKI).] 

1. To adjudge, judge, or pronounce guilty; 
to doom to punishinouL ; to sentence. 

The Son of Mhii hIihII l)C iK'traved unto . . . tin* flcribcH, 
and llipy Hindi rotufvmn luin tn {l«*alh. JJlutL xx. IH. 

2. To reprobate ; to dibapprovc ; to censure ; 
to blame. 

'ritoy \vh<>«pi»n»ve niyrotnlnct In tlil« particular are niKt'h 
inoro n’tuucrauh than thow* who rnntft’nm it. JUpt^rtfitor. 

3. {\aiff.ii! (Unn,) To adjudge to be uiisea- 
worthy, as a ship : — to declare to be forfeited, 
as a ship or her cargo. 

C9N-l>i'lM'NA-nLK, (i» Blumable ; cen.surablc ; 
culpable. ^^'(Umdomnahic superstition.** Hrowno, 

CuN-D^lM-NA'TinN, n. Ih. condemnuth It, 
condennozhm^ !Sp. vondemteion*, Fr. conduni- 
uotiou,] 

1. The act of condemning ; a sentence of pun- 
ishment for guilt. 

Tlv«'H' in tlirrrfoio noM lun'tith/fi/mif/ittn to tlu*m who arcs 
!n ('brut, who walk uotaUcr tho drsh, hut tiller tlio Spirit. 

A*om. viii. 1. 

2. Blame; censure*; reproof. Vulcg* 

3, *rhe state of being eomhuniK'd. 

Sw I'lir u«>t , . . U‘Ht y 0 fkll Into ftmth'numiiatu ,/mu'e v. la. 

4, That which eond<‘nin.s; cause of blame. 

TIiIm Is Ok* nwitiua, ttnit lii'lit is cuim* Into fliowoitd, 
anti tiii‘U IiiMsl ilui'ivnfsi lullu i (Inn lijirhl. Jnim in, iP. 

CON-Bi'J.M'N^-TO-IlV, a. [It. rond tuiudnrur, S\u 
etindmidona,] Im‘pl\ ing eoiuleiuiMtiou tii een- 
surc* A rondnnuditoy sent<*tiee.’* Speed, 

OQN-ltftM'NIpD-LY* nd. In a manner to be con- 
demned. [u,] * Feltheim, 

?». One who condeumK, or cen- 
sures ; a ceusurer. Up, Taylor, 

CON-DftN-H^-Bll/l-TV, n. [Fr. eondemnbUitil] 
The quality of being condensable. Spiem, 

a. That maybe condenHed. 
<*''rhls agent « , . eottden, netbk yvt further,** Idghp, 

y. a, [L.e<w//e».w>* eondenmdtts \ 
con, uirh, and denm, to ui.ikt* dense; It. mn- 
deii'fcfc; Sp. To coudenM* ; lit 

thicken, [u,] UummmuL 

<79N-!>^:M'rtATPJ, V, n. To grotv thicker. Hailey, 

t<‘ON-uf:N Wi’K, rt* Made thick; eimd<*nKed. 
“Thiekencfl or eondutttttfe,** Pew ham, 

C6N-D]^N-8A*TI9N, >i. [\u vtmdeimdh \ It. ro«« 
denHttztoffc ; Sp. etonleftfaidaH ; Fr, eondeftna* 
fowl.] The act of comIcnHiiig or iimkiiig more 
dense; compression. 

THi* s.iriu; \ Mitir hy lurttifr ftirmM 

Into niiii. fttli fb'iiM In iinktm, 

m, Htvllag powtr to con- 
dense ; tending to eondenaa. Twhl, 

CQ.N-UfcNBB*, r*. a, [L. eaadmm ; iHth, and 
depuftf, to make dense ; It, condmoaro t tilip. epM- 
deagar; Fr. <v/w<fe«wr.] (V, |i|t. 

UttSniiNStNO, COSUBSHRIKJ 

1. To make more dense, compet, or clust*; 

to tilieltaii; to cartmrcffs; aK» amdtn'^e 

air In a cbw vtsaci,*’ 

2. To bring into ft amallcr eomptss; to 
abridge; to iftortim ; »$, “To aaaaewfe la«- 


gu'ige or *tyhP 

9, (Afceh, Artif,) To emrert vapora into 
liquids by cidd; as, “To emdense itenm " ; 
**Tti c'tnthnne tlw* \u{u»r of uleohot." 

c;f>X-I)RNHf5', r, n, A. To grow donae ; to thicken. | 

Thv WNtrr *bivif |»n*w*t}tbr miMlft'iiiW ln4r> Unto ttfMtr*. /luijil,*, I 


2. To hecomo liquid. “Yapors when they 

begin to condense,** Newton, 

CON-Di^NSE', a. Thick ; dense ; condcn.scd. 

They i*i)Inr, slmpp, and m/e 

Assume, as likes them best, tomh «.sc* <ii tme. Milton, 

CON-DENSED' Ckon-dCnst'), a. Made dense ; 
compressed. 

Tn what slinpc they choose, 

Dilated or voMlaiwd, Milton, 

OON-DENS'IjlRjJJ- \¥T,aondenseur,'] lie who, or 
that which, condenses : — a vessel in which any 
thing is condensed, — iiarticuUirly a vessel 
useato licpiefy 'vapors by exposing it to a jot or 
current of cool water. Quiwy, 

CQN-I)ENS'IN(;, a. 1. Growing dense. 

3.ikc the dread stilliiesH ofrondfim’ni/ storms. Johnmn. 

2. Used for condensing ; a.s, “ A condensing 
syringe.** 

CON-I)EN'r<l-TY, n, [Sp. condensidad.'] Dense- 
ness ; density. [u.J Hailey, 

CON'npR, M. [Fi. eondnire, to conduct.] 

1. One cmplo\<‘cl to siand on a high place 

near the se;i, for th/* purpo•^e of directing her- 
ring-lishers where the shoal passes. Powell, 

2. {Xaut,) One who diiecis tiie helmsman 

how to steer; a pilot. Plarke. 

t of iN-I) Ijl-HOEN ( jiy, n, Condesc*end(*nce. “ St‘e 
the eondeseenco of this great king.’* Pnlhr, 

OON-I)p-Ht;f*hNl)' (Kdii-de-Hend*), r, n, [I/, eon, 
with, und deseendo, to descend; It. eontle^eui^ , 
dm*; €'ondeseendci' % Vv. eoudeseendre,] [/. • 
t!ONJ)KscjKNi>ni» ; fo.M»ns<*i:M)iN(i*, coMin- 
st’KNmm.) 

I 1. To recede from a position ; to ubalt* a prt‘- 
tensiou; t(j submit ; to \ield ; to stoop; to bend. 

'riiey wiiiihl bear ii« reiiwm, iieUher yet coih/mo >»»/ h» re- 
Htoie uiiy thhiff <*Ke w hieli tln-y Imd uf own, liftrAhttP, 
ran thev Omik fin* mi ltriik«*tt, mmIi'Iihm'iI 
U trh 1.1 ivitiidi , tti It nil titm<l « ler 

Will ( •//!«?. Mf W M *1(14 11 t4h*niil {'i'liiiii iiid • ' itilUnu 

2. To nceoimuodafe tme’s self to »noth(*r by 
descending from the privih‘gt‘s of superinr i.iuk 
or dignity; to come down to an <’<in.tlttv unit 
another. ** (*ttnde,Heenii to men of low estate." 

Jtom, \iu IG. 

Tlu y wi*ri‘ «»fri*iiilcil )k o*»m* a he <*»>««//• 4/v tuft d tn <’»ii»i *th* 
with iH i>ph*iif bad n jiubitum, with puhlH uiiHmul amiiiTx, 

»/iif'OVl, 

3. t To iiHsent ; to agree, 

AU portifs wIlUMirly rtmdmrndfd h«r4*un(u. f hwic, 

IViImim t tiiRV all furtiK r *n»ii* m 1 1 tnl. 

Hi I VI will hvirm iii.v ,|U<Umih tit to duib* 

'riiwwOi they iKrth ilbt tnuikty fnttot m'tnnt, 

(’oN-I)3-S('HNi>*r;.N(M:, », (It, eonde.Heendenza \ 
Sp. etutthnn ml* m'ttt ; Fr. euitdeseenduHee,] Tin* 
act (if con<l4**.*‘'*iidiug; u voluut.iry subiuh>iion 
or jiehling; condescension, [u.f Mtmntayti, 

t w. The act of e<mdc- 

scending; cimdcsccndiite**. Hailey, 

H, Vidiiiitiiry hmuUiution, ; 
** M(»ht fumUiar eoitdesremllaysP Hammond, 

p,a, Stmiping; h«mb!e; 
meek; kind ; cotutetunt; ftcccnumodattitg. “ 
very comlemmdiny air.’* H'altH, 

<?('iN-liJi:.HtJftNli'|N:a-Ly, ad. By way of kind 
eowcejuiion ; courtrowaly ; kindly* 

t'l'i * i:N n, [It. row/i 'Phe 

.ict of cfind* '4 * udiog . v«duntar\ huuooatnoi ; ' 
dcM'cnt from superiority; clcferctiee; cenricuy. j 


It f.. f.;.!. I 
1.1 ikI 1 1. » 


8yn, — f*owi*i.Ai'4,i.v'i:. 

t fk <#. (It. . '• ,*j 

ConrtmiUH ; rMiic)f*i»ct’ndutgi. ** ' *• *• * ■ j 

tftndftniftai.'* In.] Hto tme, 

t ('oN-|i5;.j;rf..N'T*, «, Cortdoiccmiioitt Hp, Hall,' 

f 'ON*i>io\* ikoa-ttiii' h 0 , {!«. rmdiymtM^ wholly j 

or >*'fy w(*rihy; #•(#«, wUh, u od iiio nsUrJ), ,e.4 
dlifMUt Wfuthy; U. cto«Ay«o; Sp. c<«e;o/;*o;; 
Fr. ^ Worthy of ft iwtHui* ; s«ita**ie ; 

de*M'rved ; mertf. <1. ** Her ciideators sb dl nut 
lack nomliiyft praise/’ ** f'a-Mfo/^wriMTH , 

to rogiator bis iftta.** <bfi> 7* 8^* , | 

ftjv Tl}i>4 w ord is u-«.t trufv or Ift ftMft* > 

I*4*rtt4iu nith lUi* vwMid , $0^ ** Cil$0gn\ 

ptmiftlimaMt.** mSk, 

<.*9N'-|>Ut'.Nf-TY# ft- lit efmdeyfdt'l I 9>p,mnfHyoi-‘ j 


dad; Fr. eoiidif/nifi'.']^ Merit; desert; — used 
especially in a theological sense. 

Such a \vortlun<‘KH ofV'o«i%m('/M’onnot 1 i<* found in inir 
the* boat, nioht perfect and oxct'llunt of created beinp[H. Jiulf, 

CON-T)I(JN'JY (kon-din'lo), ad. Deservedly. “A 
‘'villany condiynhj punished.’* L, Addison. 

CON-n^(^N^Yl^;S 8 (kou-dTn'nos), n. The quality of 
being condign , suitableu(*ss to dest'rts. Hailey, 

CoN'Dl-MKN'r, a. [Tu condintenf ion ; eondio, to 
uiak(* savorv ; It. S\). eondiniento; Fr. co/tdi- 
nienf,’} Anv t>uugH'-<'d to inqjrovc the tlavor of 
food, orto « vcitc ;ipi»cnti' by pnngtuicy of taste; 
a seasoning, as salt, must anl, jiepper, si)ie<*, t'C-e. 

M'. . * • ' >1 , " wcrl li, iiiiiii ■) tor t'ttinfi- 

I I ' I • !. ('>.111 M\ nil i.iiii'.il initntm*nU 
A'/vorwi*. 

(toN-niS-(’l'I*riE (Kri.i-di-.-l'pIl, n, [L. enmHs<ip„ 
alus; eon, with, aiol di\ripitlit,^, a diseiple ; hr. 
eondisriple.\ A sebool-l<‘llou, or fellow-disci- 
ple. Marlin, 

CQX-niTF/, r. a. ll*,eondio,eonditus\ \i,eoudire.\ 
'I'o pickle ; to pres<*rvc. “ Likt* condilrd or pi<*- 
kletl mmshroomK." [it.] Hp. Taylor. 

t G<’>N'FlTl’l (krtnMjf ), (t. [It. eondito,] Pr(*serv(‘d ; 
conserved. ** f.'o/td/Ve fruit.** Itnrton, 

t<’nN'I>lTF-*’^li'b^T, n, A (‘oin posit ion of con- 
stu’ves, powders, and spi 4 M‘s in the f<»nn <jf an 
electuary; eondiment. Uavkef, 

f CON-lirr’lYd, n. Act <»f pn*s(‘rving. “Tlie 
mndtlnip ori»i‘ars, (puuces, and tlu‘liK(‘." itrew, 

"'rnyN {kon-dish '«*»), n. [L. nonUtm; 
'etonlo^ etindif ns, to pot together, to loiild; It. 
eondiJone ; iSp, eondieion \ Fr. eimditiim,] 

1 . Kxterual eircumstaiiet'S ; mode of exist- 
onee; state; situation; predieament ; case. 

Whiit m.iii'i * 'luditifin i'wW in* Wni*.i* 

q'httU hi* wbiiiu i.li ii{\ iiiid liii' >nii^"i rui. 4 '.' 4 "nii^'V. 

2 . (Inulity; attribute; property* 

Th<* king m hat » imini thi* vbih't imuda*. th«‘ element 
#hiiWH, til lufri AN tunnu nil hlNeeiiNi'N have but hnrtiiui pi/i> 
(hfmug. hmd, 

3 . Si*m(*thMt»r napiired to be d(»ne ; tt^nna of 
eomp 0 I ; uiimlaiioii ; artlt*U* of agr(*f*ment* 

Per «U mu ciawl wi* lu*bt fioai Ihuvi n by ll•l»^^^^ 

\S Ith nuni.v b'rb'U** uud bonrin. /*. Pkfrnte, 

Syiu — Hen AUtieMl, t’AHU, t'tUefJiitsTANtfM, 
HtTi: .vrioN. 

<' 9 N’-IH"T 19 \, »*. n. (It, eondhhnare; Kp, etm- 
dteionar ; Fr. vonditionner,] (/. i;oN prritiN v<U ; 
pp. t'oMu (Mi\t\ 4 ,, ('(ison roM.ti.| To make 
terms, tu NiipuI.Ot* ; to Itaigauu 

Hlr, I mimt vundtHm 

T«> ItAve ttiU ffentb m»n b.v » w Unen*. fU 

<‘ 9 N-I»F'Ttn\ (Kiin-dtulduu), v, a. To contract; 
to agree upon ; to stitmlati*. [tt.| 

tK vKu tiffuii 11 Safmit Kuit ‘I itAii, tU \l sufurn 

r III K i( }•> t tn III all ill 1.1 III ' I liiMii (I. litdnijh* 

\l*, a, (If. mndizoimtle; Hp.m/i- 
tlh'funtfl; l''r, * ruuhhitnnrl.l 

1, loq.ivim, loed.tco., Hti|mlHtion, or imp* 
poHition , d( ii.lui": I'll (4 rluin terms ; not uli- 
aolute , .V , A t'innof 'rwal promise.'* 

M»ttr N«*rbAM>ra, Ihmwti A« In tfiHv aounttl li»m» they mu 

AlHHiilUitv, ; . V lii :> 0 »t*. *. Ilf' tSi V jr» I .woitA. 

\ , I *e J *• « ' 1*1 *f, I ' » IS Vi }u* b * It* On •!* Ji Int 
I 114 . I I • <tt 4 t‘i 1 *'• a Jtii'l • .ltl*i»| •'*> its* flu . tl '.I'. I , 

2 . /,w/<rA Kapressirtg ivome cimdi- 
tion or Hitppositiwit ; nn, “ h ewahttmal eon- 
junction *'; •* A rondifiothtl niotlts** 

f* t'ON.ni \fi (kpu«iUAH'tin*|i), n, A lliol- 

tatton ; a ctiudiitoit. ' Haean, 

FO.V fll Tjo\. \|/|.TV Ck»»».illeh«iil»' 4 lVlf)* 

The tiO ititv i.t hi iu.{ eondtUonul; llttiltutitm by 
ci rtam tf rtoK. [u.J ikfmty Pitfy, 

rfiN-r>r'TfoN.At,-l,y. mi. With etinitiltona or 
liiiiirutioto* ; as, ♦' To agrtn^ to any tiling madi^ 
iionalhfd* 

rti\ !o \ i:v F . If d: h'«fa-a*iy)t ft* A 

mmiltiion ; a ft: *.♦ »i; ** WmiiUI God dU- 

fMititao with it aa a r*md»tHwatyP [it.] A arris, 

<.*n\ Jll '*r<l>.\*,VTr.» * . o, [!‘r. i'.- »* 

1 . , ? * r**jfut iff. Hretfct' 

2 . Tt» make «*on<htii 40 .d, 

T 1 . 4 - M 1*1 *U«‘ 4 tbi ;*<iatU 4 ir aav. *• ■l-i'.l, *» 0 

rtfiiMi* • * ibt iHi»i 4 ''»ti »»f (fioiolfOi- f.. 

¥ ( ‘TtuX-ATi;, a, Fondifiim.d. *’ 
aoHftvr , . , rondaimmte,*' Hp, Hull, 


A, B, I, 6, If, k*^; A, k, I, 0, C, V, .Aort, B, i, «>, i., y, ,1m, un, rAm:, I’AhT* baw,; iiiia. iiBiis 
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GONFALON 


CQN-BY'^TIONED (fcon-dlsh'und), a. Having con- 
ditions, or qualities, or properties, good or bad. 

T’'e V Aiij, r'':p, 

T ’.L !>( . f ' Skak. 

t CON-DI"TION“LY, ad^ On particular terms ; 
conditionally. Sidney, 

CON-DO'LA-TQ-RY, a. Expressive of condolence ; 
condoling, * Smai't. 

CON-DOLE', V. n. [L, condoUo ; co? 2 , with, and 
doleOj to lament ; It. condolersi ; Sp. condolerse ; 
Fr. condoidoir.'] [i. condoled ; pp, condoling, 
CONDOLED.] To share in another’s sorrow ; to 
lament with others ; to sympathize. 

Your friends would have cause to rejoice, rather than con- 
dole with you 'Ihinple. 

CQN-D6le', V. a. To bewail; to lament for. 

I come not, Samson, to condole thy chance. Jililton. 

CON-DO LE'M^INT, n, 1. The act of condoling; 
lamentation \vith others ; condolence. 

They presented an address of condolement for the loss of 
his [William III.] queen. ii/e Wood. 

2. Grief; sorrow; mourning. 

To persevere 

In obstinate condolemcnt is a course 

Of impious stubbornness, unmanly grief. Shak. 

CQN-DO'L^JNCE, n. [It. condoglienaa\ Fr. con- 
doUance^ The act of condoling ; grief for the 
sorrows of another; sympathy; pity. ‘‘With 
condolence the misfortune share.” CroxalL 
Syn.— Soo Pity. 

CQN-DOL'jglE, w. One who condoles. Johnson. 

CQN-DOL'ING, n. Expression of condolence; 
condolence. Bp. Hall. 

c5N-DQ-NA'TION, n. [L. condonatio\ It. con- 
donazioiie; Spl condonacion.'] The act of par- 
doning; pardon; forgiveness. Mountayu, 

CON-DONE', V. a. [L. condono^ condonatns ; It. 
'co7ido7iare.'] To pardon ; to foi’givo. [n.] N.B.Bev, 
The public will gladly condone his earlier errors. Qu, Rev. 

C0n'DOII,?i. [Sp. rowr/or.] 

{Omlth.) The great vul- 
ture of tne Andes, one of 
the largest birds that fly 
in the air ; CcUhartes gry- 
phtut. Van Her Hoeven. 

C^^N'DRQ-DfTE, n. (Mm.) 

See CliONDIlODITE, 

CON-DUCB', n. [L, co?i- 
ditco ; con, with, and ditco, 
to lead ; It. condnrt'c ; 8p, 
eo7idncir*, Fr. vonduire.] 

CONDtTciNO, CONDI cr.D.j I’o scrvc some pur- 
pose ; to promote an end ; to contribute ; to tend. 
They may cmduce to further dlscovcrleB for completing 
the theory of light. Jyewttm, 

t C^N-DUCB', V. a. To conduct. 

There was sent Into my lodgings the Cardinal of Bourlion 
to conduce me to my iwly*» presonce, Wohctf to Jhnrt/ VIU. 

lie was sent to condme hither the Prlueess Henrietta 
Marla. Wofton. 

fcO.V-DlJCE'MpNT, n. The act of leading to; 
tendency. Gregory. 

t <U>N-DU'C^:.VT, «. That may eontrilmte. 

Any other act fitting or condut'cnt to . . . suecess. Abp* Laud. 

CQN-dO-CI-bIL'I-TY, n. The quality of being 
conducible. “Tlreir rontluribtiify to the pro- 
moting of our chief end.” [it.] Wilfcim. 

CON-DD'OI-BLE, a. [L. condncibllis ; It. condu-‘ 
ciUh.1 Promoting ; conducive. Bacon. 

C<?N.DU'OI-BLE-NfeHS, n. The quality of being 
conduciblo; condueiblUty. [r.] More. 



CONDUCED 


In a manner promoting^ 


C(?N-Df;'Cl-BLY, ad» 
end. [r,] 

CON-DtJ'OJVE, a. That may conduce to or pro- 
mote ; promotive ; assisting ; aiding. 

An action, ho* over coiuhn'ov to the good Of onr eountry, 
wili b« represented as prejudu ial to it. Addiion. 

CQN-DO'OIVB-NjSsa, n. The quality of being 
conducive ; condueiblcness. Boyle. 

CON^MOT (XH)y n, [L. ctmduoo, eonduciue^ to 
lead; eon, with, and duco, to lead; It. condot’- 
tax Sp. eondwia ; Fr, condmte.1 

X. Ine act of leading, guiding, or mana^ng ; 
managexaent ; direction ; administration, 

C&nduet of mtvdee la a priaeo^a art Walter. 

Young men, in tJto ccwdMrf of aellona, fly to the eadwith- 
oot c^aMderawm of tha means. Bacon. 


2. Convoy; escort; guard. 

His miycsty, 

Tenrleiiug iny porson^s safety, hath appointed 

This conduct to convey me to the Tower. Shak. 

3. A warrant by which a convoy is appoint- 
ed, or safety is assured. Jo/vnson. 

4. Manner of life ; behavior ; deportment ; 
demeanor; carriage; manners. 

Wisdom is no less necessary in religious and moral than 
in civil conduct. Blair. 

5. That by, or through, which any thing is 
conveyed ; conduit, [u.] 

God IS the fountain of honor, and the conduct by which 
he conveys it to the sons of men arc virtuous and generous 
practices. South. 

Syn. — See Administration, Carriage. 

CpN-DtJCT', V. a. [L. condtwo, C07idnctus ; It. 
co7idurre ; Sp. cmiducir ; Fr. conduire.) [f. CON- 
DUCTED ; pp. CONDUCTING, CONDUCTED.] 

1. To lead ; to direct ; to guide ; to escort. 


Pray, receive them nobly, and conduct them 
Into our presence. 


Shak. 


2. To lead as a general ; to govern or control 
as a chief ; to command. 

Cortes himself conditctfld the third and smallcBt division. 

Robertson. 

3. To carry on ; to manage ; to regulate. 

He so conducted the affairs of the kingdom that he made 
the reign of a very weak prince most happy to the English. 

Lord Zyttleton. 

Syn. —One of superior intelligence should con- 
duct or guide. Conduct or guide those who do not 
know the road ; lead a child or a horse. A vessel is 
conducted by the pilot, and guided by the steersman. 
Conduct is applied to matters of importance. A gen- 
eral conducts an army ; a minister of state conducts 
public affairs ; a lawyer conducts a cause intrusted to 
him ; a merchant manages his business ; a superin- 
tendent directs the movements of subordinate agents, 
or regulates the movements of machinery, or the op- 
erations of business •, a king governs his subjects ; a 
wise man governs his passions, and controls his ap- 
petite. 

CON-DtJCT', V. n. To act ; to conduct one’s self. 
“ Conduct so as not to give offence.” Hr. J, Eliot. 

It is often used thus as a neuter verb in tho U. 
S,, though not authorized by good usage in England ; 
as, “ He conducts well, instead of he conducts himself 
well.’* Pickering. 

CON-DtO-Tl-BlL'l-TY, n. [Fr. condttctibilitd.] 
The quality of being conductible. Wheatstone. 

CON-Dfj'C'Ti-BLE, a. That may bo conducted or 
conveyed, Wheatst07ie. 

CQN-DtjrOT'lNG,p. a. Leading.; directing. 

OON-D fr C 'TION, 71. [L. conductio ; Fr. conduction^] 

1. fTho act of training up. “Every man has 
his beginning and cmiducfion.** B. Jonsoii. 

2. (O/im.) The act of conducting, as caloric 

or electricity. Hewey. 

C5N-DTTC-Tl"TIOnS (kbn-duk-tlsli'us), a. [L. 
condmtitius.) Hired ; employed for wages, 
“ Persons . . , entirely and remov- 
able at pleasure.” [r.] Ayliffe. 

OON-Df;c'TiVE, a. (EUo.') That conducts ; non- 
electric and conducting electricity. Smart, 

c6n-DT;tC-TIv'1-TY, n. The quality of being 
conductive. ’ Smart. 

CQN-DtyCT'QR, n. [L. ^ Sp. condaotor^. It. con- 
dutfore ; Fr. conduotmir.) 

1. One who conducts, or accompanies another 

as a guide ; a leader. Beau, f FI. 

2. A general; a commander; a chief. Shah. 

3. A director ; a manager. 

If h« did not entirely project the union and regency, none 
will deny him to have wen the chief conductor. Addison. 

4. One who has charge of a public travelling! 
carris^e, as a oar» or a train of cars, on a railroad. 

6. (Surg.) An instrument formerly used to 
guide the forceps into the bladder, in operating 
for the removal of calculus, Htmgliaon. 

6. (Elec.) A substance capable of receiving 
and transmitting the electric fluid; — a pointed 
metallic rod, attached to buildings or to ships 
Jo protect them from the eflects of lightning. 

7. (Mm.) The leader in a musical perform- 
ance. Hwig/d, 

Prime eonduetor, (Elec.) that part of an etoetrlcal 
njacMne which collocia and retains the electrio fluid. 

OQN-Dt)0'TR98S, n. A woman who directs; a 
directress. “ A good housewife . . . and diligent 
cotxduciress of her family.” Johnson. 


CON'DUIT (kun'dit) [kiin'dit, W. P. J. F. Ja. Sm . , 
kon'dwit, S. ; kbn d|t, JS. ; kSn'dwjt, luk/itHy 
kfln'djt, C’.], n. [L. conduco, conductus, to lead ; 
It, coiidotto \ Sp. coudiicto ; Fr. co7idmt.] 

1. A vessel, canal, or pipe for conducting 
w’ater or other fluid. 

And all the conduits of my blood froze up, Shtik. 

2. (Arch.) An intermural or subterranean 

passage for secret communication between 
apartments. Bi'aotde. 

t CQN-Dtj'PLI-CATE, v. a. [L. condupUco, co7u 
duplicatiis ; cow, with, and duplico, to double.] 
To double. Cockeram. 

OON-DU'plj-caTE, G, (Bot.) Doubled or folded 
together, as some leaves in the bud. P. Cyc. 

OON-DU-PLT-CA'TXQN, n. The act of doubling 
or folding together ; duplication, [r.] Bailey. 

CON-DUR'RITE, n. (Min.) An ore or oxide of 
copper; arsoniate of copper; — found at the 
Condurra mine in Cornwall, England. Daiia. 

CON'D YLE (fcSn'djl), 7i. [L. condyZus, from Gr. 
Kdvhfos, the knuckle ; Fr. condyle.] (Anat.) A 
protuberance in a bone at its ext'-em’ty ; — a 
kind of process met wuth more puii'fi I'm’’ in 
the ginglymoid joints. Dinigufon. 

c5N'Dy-LdlD, a* [Gr. kSvBvXo^, the knuckle, and 
slSoSi form ; Fr. co7idyloide.] (Anat.) Relating 
to, or resembling, a condyle. Himgliso7i. 

Condyloid foramina, the two anterior and two pos- 
terior foramina of the occipital bone. 

Condyloid process ^ the posterior protuberance at tlie 
extiemities of the under jaw. JDungltson. 

OCn'DY-LOPE, 71. See Condyloped. Ktrhy. 

OQN-D'S^L'O-PfiD, [Gr. KdvZvXoi, the knuckle, 
and TToSff, nohbs, a foot.] (Zobl.) A name given 
by Latreille to such of the Articulata as have 
jointed feet, Bra7ide. 

C6N-DY-LU'RA, n. [Gr. itdvZvXos, a joint, and 
ohp&, a tail.] (Zobl.) A genus of insectivorous 
mammals resembling the mole. Van^ Her Hoeveft. 

C5NE, n. [Gr. kIHvos ; L. conus ; It. ^ Sp. cono ; 
Fr. cone.] 

1. A solid body, of which the 
base is a circle, and the summit 
a point, called the vertex. If ^ 
the axis is perpendicular to the - 
plane of the base, as in A, the cone is said to 
be right ; if the axis is inclined to the plan^f 
the base, as in B, the cone is oblique. 

2, (Bot.) A fruit in the shape of a cone, 
being a dense aggregation of scale-like i 
carpels arranged around an axis, as in 
the pine tribe ; a strobile. Hefiskno. _ 

Cone qf rays, ( Optics.) all the rays which fall from 
a luminous point, or from a single pointof a luminous 
object, upon a given surface, as upon the object glass 
of a telescope. Brands, 

Cd'NJgJ-l’ATE, I (Zosl.) A Mexican name of 

CO'NJgl-PATL, J the American skunk. Fischer. 

CONB'-SHAPED (-shSpt), a. Shaped like a cone, 

C6'N3g;y, or CdN'J^Y, n. See Cony. Johnson. 

c5n'fAb, n. [Contracted from' coTifabulation.] 
Familiar talk or conversation ; prattle ; con- 
fabulation. [Colloquial.] Bu7'7\ey. 

CQN-FAb'U-LAR, a. 
sational. [n*.] 

OQN-FAb'U-LATE, V. 71. [L. co77fabnlor, cofzfab^ 
idatus; 0O7i, w’ith, and to converse’; It. 
confahulare ; Sp. eo7ijabvlar ; Fr. C07if<diuler.] 
[f, CONFABULATED ; hp. CONFABULATING, CON- 
UABT T.ATi’.D.] To talk easily together ; to chat ; 
to iir.iitlo- [it.] 

1 shall not ask Jean Jaeqnes Rovssea.a 

If birds covfalnda.te or no. Cowper. 

CQN-fAB-TT-LA'TICN, n, \li. ctmfahuUUw \ It. 
cmifalmldgiomx cotifahulaeion”, Fr. eotifahu- 
lalion.] Careless talk; conversation. “Friends’ 
conffjnBcUiom are comfortable at all times.” 

Bwton. 

t epN-FAB'V-t-A-TQ-RY, a. Belonging to talk, 
prattle, or dialogue. confaJbuhitoru epi- 
taph.^’ Werner. 

OdN'PA-LfiN, n. (Eecl.) One of a conflratemity 
of seculars in the church of Rome, calledoeat- 
tents. Crabby 



Relating to talk ; conver- 
Qit. Rev. 


mIBN, sis.; m6vB, N6R, sAN; bOlI,, BOb, eCLB.— 9, ,, t, Mlft; e, e, g, |, hard; ^ at z; ^ at g*.— THIS, «U(. 
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CONFIDANT 


f OON-FA-MIL'IAR, a. Intimate. Gtanville, 

CQN-FAr-R^I-A'TIQN, [Ij. co7ifay7Tatio ] con, 
with, and^r, a soit of giain ; It. coiifarrazhuc ; 
Sp. cojtfatreacion.'] A nuptial solemnity, among 
the Romans, which con^istod in ofiering up 
some pure wheaten bread, of which the bride 
and bridegroom partooh, rehcarbing a certain 
formula in presence of the high priest and at 
least ten witnesses. London Bncy, 

-f CON-FAT' a. Decreed or determined at the 
same time. Search. 

CQN-FECT', 13. a. [L. eonficio^ confcctm^ to pre- 
pare ; It. confettarc ; Fr. can fire,'] [i. con- 
fected ; pp, OONl^liCTINO, CONFECTED.] 

1. t To compose ; to form ; to make. 

Of tliiu were confected the famous cveilasting- 
tapers JSir T, llNbot 

2, To make up into sweetmeats. “ Saffron 

confected in Cilicia.” Brotone, 

C5N'FfiCT,7j. Asucctmoat ; aconfoction.IJcruej/. 

CgN-FEC^TION, n. [L. canfectio, a preparation ; 
confecclon^'^t, con femonf] 

1. Ah assemblage of' diiJeicnt ingredients ; a 
composition ; a mixture. 

Of bpit tliinpri, then, what w'oria shall yu'ld cotifection 

To liken li(‘r> 

2, A sweetmeat ; a preserve. ' Shah. 

t CON-FJ'IC'TION- A-RV, n. A confectioner. 

ITo will take youi daufjfhlers to he ronfertiomv if.% luul to 
be e«ok«, niul to lx* bakers. 1 .Vma. vui 1 <J. 

CON-FKC'TION-J^IR, n. A maker of sweotmeatb. 

Painters, eowfec/tVwi<»r.v, jun-funiers.” Boi/le, 

CON-FioO'TIQN-BR-Y, n. 1. A preparation of 
HWeetmeats ; bweetiueats iii general ; conilits j 
confects. 

a. The place where sweetmeats are kept. 

CON-FiCC'TQ-RY, «. Ilehidngto coufects, or con- 
Jeetionery.’ ** ^Oonfeetort/ art.” Beaiomtd. 

fOON-li’ftP'ER, p. «. To join in a h-aguo; to 
confederate. ** Thoy . . , were confalcrvd be- 
tween theuiHclveH privily.” lloilaml. 


CQN-F^R', 13. n. [L. confero ; con, with, and 
jf/'TO, to bear ; It. confenre ; Sp. conferir ; Fr. 
conftirer.] (t. conferred ; pp. oonfeiiri.vcj, 
conferred!] To dibcouisc gravely with an- 
other or with others^ on a stated subject , to con- 
sult or converse seriously. 

When thoy hart commanded them to go aside out of the 
council, they con/etred among themselves. Acta iv. LI. 

OQN-FJiR', V. a, 1. f To compare. 

The captain-gcncral asscmhling the masters every w eeh to 
co«,/l‘/ all the oliseivatunis and notes nf <* I'd //rre/ fitiC. 

if wo coji/c’j these observations wilh olhein o' like n iiUn* 

Jlotfle, 

2. To bestow ; to grant ; to award ; to give. 

Such honor, thus cmtfctvcd, thou maystnot well refuse. 

jf*. yietcker. 

3. t To contribute ; to conduce. 

The eloHontjHS and compaetness of the narts resting to- 
gGthcr (loth much cotter to the Btr(iugth of the umon. 

tjlanvilla, 

CON'PFdt-JPNOE, 71. cofifcretiza ; Sp. coife- 
renoia ; Fr. confmnee,] 

1. t Comparison. “The mutual amformce 

of men’s obsci\atious.** llaokcr, 

2. Formal discourse ; oral discussion ; con- 
versation. 

A fji'P covfi'icvcc Is the only fair trial of skill between tea- 
son and flopliistry. Horvffif, 

3. A meeting for discussion upon some maf- 
tot of disagreement, as h(‘twocn committees of 
two legislative bodies. 

4. A meeting for religious eoiiversatioii, ex- 

Ixortati on, « lul pray (n*. f 'unt m i nt/ti, 

6. An ceelesiasti cal assembly or assoeiatiou, 
as among the Methodists- 

CK'iN'FEU-iKNOK, f, «. To confer ; to consult. 
Lit.] r/t. Oh, 

0<hV-Ff;l-UE.\'Tl Vh, a. Xteluting to a eorifer- 
euce. Lit.] * Bv. Ucr. 

C^N-FfcR'R^-BI^R, a. That may be eoufcn-nvl, 
or boHtowed. Bd. JitT. 

C<iN-F^H-RflB% n. One %vho is conferred with. 

1* One that cmnmch. Jo/tfimn. 

2. One who bestows ; a bestower. Matmtui/u, 


CQN-FfeD'ipR-i^i-OY, n. [Tv. eon, with, and/««?iAS 
a league ; Sp. nmfrdemchiu] 

1. A federal cinnpact ; a confederation ; a 
combination ; a eoahtion ; a leagxie ; a twiion : 
-^especially appUccUo an alUttneeof independ- 
ent states for a common objeet; ns, **Tho con* 
f curacy between the states of Greece.” 

^Imt conffdcracu hovot you with the triutors? *S7i«JL. 

The aggregate of statics tnnt(‘d!)y a league. 

Thu GrocUn ctnnimmwcnlth, wlilIc they in«h j till lU’d their 
liberty, wero thu m<»Ht hcror** ftmjn^dcrucu that wur cxlxtvd, 

Hmm, 

Syxi.--Soe Almanob, Association, Union. 

CON-Ffcl>'<pR-.\TK, V. a, [L, witli, nud/tetl* 
crOt /o*dcratii9, to establish by huigue ; It, eon* 
fedcrarci ; Sp* confctkmr ; Fr. (^nfMcrer.] [». 

OONPEDBRATED ? ffp. t’OSrUDIJUATINtf, CON- 

FKDBUATED.'l To joiu iu a league; to ally. 

They wcri» cttnj'citfmtud with ChurlrB'n enemy. JEHoUbk. 

CON-FKD'SIR-ATK, r. n. To league; to unite iu 
a league ; to lie allied. “ Protestants that etm* 
federated ^IW\ Krunec.” SUnfpe, 

OON-Ffcl>'®lft-ATR, a, [It. ronfederedo; flp. mi- 
United in league; allied. **They 
*aro (m^ederaie against thee.” Pe. Ixxxiii. rt. 

CON-PfiD'JgR-^TE, », One who ongngca to sup- 
port another; an ally ; an aecompnoe. 

8}r Edmimd C«arfe»»y,i»ii4 feh« hauahty 
With many munr rtf^feOrruitta^ tuee In arm*. 

Syn.— See alliahox, Ai#x*ir, AanooiAys. { 


00N-FiiR'UlN(5, ft. 1. f The net of eompariag, 

I “A careful etmferrimj of one scripture with 
another.” ‘ Uuil. 

2. The net of Ijestowiug. “The emjernwj 
of this honor uinm him.” (HdmuUm. 

(‘;r)N-F)l?H-lU*'Ml-NATK, ? [h. fvnt ferrt/niifto, 

<^<‘hV-FS;U-IU”M|-NAT-6II>, * et)n/t yfuminatuet to 
cement.} {Ihd,) United together so a» to be 
inseparable, Orttiy. 

CtKV-FfiH' y.J, pi- nmwKnrM, TL., from 
eonJiTreitt to IumI-I (Wof.) An extensive genua 
of composed of aimpW, jointed, green 

threads. Gmy. 

CQ.V-Fi^.K'ViTK, «. iPfd.) A genwa of fosidl 
plants. MttntvlL 

CQN-FUR'VUI I>, it. I U. tfonferru^ a ntarxwe plum, 
and Gr. #7(W, fonn.J Having the appear- 
ance of conferva. Crttiy. 

CON-PflRB', r. a. IU. ; 1 1 , m*- 

yerntre ; Hp. confemr ; r>, mi/J ■ti/v*. | [/. « <>%- 

‘jUiSKiin; ; 3 />. eoM^’KHHiNG, cdNVi.ssi.i): — <wi- 
JtHf is sonietfiueH used for 

1. To acknowledge, m a cuun* or a fault. 

T.» r •*o- »<■ t-xtwn that b»vi» limiijrwwM^ ih« 

rtimliii i>ti UnttfTff, 

2. To open the rowMeienee to » priest ; — with 
the reflectivi* pronoun. 

ftuv tMwnUhU visary Kvtii the nfifortanlty *>f 

fa Ihla fliih#r. AdtiMftn. 


p* a. TTmted In eoitfedera- 
ey ; leagued together ; allied* JSp. 

H. One who eonlbderatoa ; 
a ooafederate. Xeefe. 

UQW-Fft0^jpi-AT-fNO, ». Allianee, Atterbury. 

i OW-FiD-fR-A'TIpN, n. [It. emifederasime ; 
iSp* iso^ederacim ; Fr. eonfedmtttrm.] 

1. The get of confederating *, a league ; an 
alHanoe ; a oonfSftdemcy. 

The Omkv by (W>4u«nt mmflyfcwiOrtiM thi* 

lifiaavti iHiiraH to cotkvidyr thcinv^tvyn tui oiO' jiyaplv. n'tirttHcUm, 

2, The atatea united by a oonfbderacy. 

Th« aHWIw (sC Ow- ci.nf\d* ’(.f Jli*' lUduv. I'V’fll wo' , 

hv (;<md«C!t#a hj a r*at|ry^*«‘i «*iiunj* uf FruiikD^rt ^ ^ 

Mttiiw*. ma. iwt. \ < 


% To heat eonreaaion from, aa a priest from 
a ficnUenl, 

Ite roar lirlbftr*, and IumbNI faua, «kt4 Hkm evKit fwrt *4 hU 
eooi|aai> Hr>*‘ iitermr*, 

4* T<f admit or ftanlaM a fart or a statement. 

CkiNlav I* fKMONMM^ iNe iRWt Mi4, tht* #fs»i<Win4 

H<ao«> ar». BttO mnW be, 

4, Toflwnoravo«,aaniiiaatef iitiitadleelple, 

■aell jm boewa ww a. Win 

will I al-(i Ix'f#,;* My Mtiii. V 

6. To show; to pirovo; to aHaai. 

Titlt, iirrMity iw>w e w i0 w> iW IVa. 

Srx)k— Bee Acanow^inea, Aum»«» IftKCOHN 

maia, 

^n.v-Ff:nK', p. n, To make oonlbaaiont todla- 


close the state of one's conscience, “ Tin is 
gone to the priest to confess,'* Johnson. 

t CON-FKS'SANT, n. One who confckscb to a 
priest. liaeon, 

+ CON'FES-SA-RY, n. One Tvho makes u eonh's- 
bion. * * Bp, lit ill, 

CON-FKSSEB' (kon-fest'), p. a. Open ; known ; 
acknowledged ;-^boinieUmeh written confest. 

CON-FKi^F^'FJ)-hV, ad. Avowedly; indisputably. 

C(,)N-FK«.s'ER, n. One who conf(>KSCH. SmaH. 

CON-FK«'WION (kou-f(5sli'un, 92), n, [1*. wnfesHw ; 
It. cottfessione ^ S]). ranfcsioni Fr, eanfe,'i^sfon,'\ 

1. The act of eonfessing as a neiiitent ; a 
disclosure of one’s guilt ; acknowledgment of 
n Clime or a fault. 

I piuycil ««ih) God, mj(l laiuL- my rfn{fca'»un. Hun lac, 4. 

2. A\o\\al; acknowledgimuit. 

Itut, ^^ith Ji criiflj riniliif»*i, Iscj-jm nloof, 

■\Vhrn \M‘ would Imiu' liiiii im In hOim* 

tji hiM tt UP Htutp. .S7»<rA\ 

3. (Brel.) A formulary of the aiticdes of a 
religions ere<*d ; as, “ 'Hie Augsburg (knifession,*' 

4. ( lAitr.) Th(* .leknowledgment of eonvething 
bv a p.utv iu court, by which he is considered 
to h.ne jiidgmeiit passed upon him, and to be 
ctnuleipii<‘d by Iiis own sentence. 

Jlnrindae confensiuny (KccL) in th« (Jhurrh of Horn f\ 
a rourtwjoi) made lo a priest, mid ttct'oiiiited a part 
of tiu* Hiierauuuil of ueiianec'. — Coofesswn iind aiuud^ 
. «;ir/s (Luw.) the admission of tls‘ truth ot a st.itenHUit 
of <ac( eont.uiied in die pIcMdiiiitof tb<M>t»(K)Miepattv\ 
coupii^d with the allcitation of a new iaet, which oli 
viates oi repcK its Ic'^al ehcet, and thus netutii it, 
IhtrnlU’-^Cunfi' iAun at fhith^ {h'.crl.) ft tormulftrv rotl 
tiuiini^ the opitiiiiM'. of a ii'h^ioos (leiiomiij.uioii. 

CX)X-FkH'Hin\-Ari (kon-frKh'uu-?il), n. 
siofift/e, !Si>. eonjesilnnn'io*/ Fr. ftoifessiojunil [ 
si'at or boN iu Oatholio rlmrehes in wbuh 
tin* priest sits to hear eonfessious. 

('tyN-FllH'HiUN-Ali-lHT, N, A confesHor, or one 
wht> sits in the’etmfeKsionnl, fUmehrr. 


<T9N-FfiM'NI<.bV-A-Ry, a, Uelonging tti auricular 
eonfession. ‘ * Cohjmre. 

<\bV-FKH'HJ9N’-,ji-uy, H. <’oiif<‘«si*mnl. tkilkip 

FON-FCH'WION-I.MT {koji-»Mi'iiH-fsf), n. One who 
makes pn»f«‘SHiou (»f fait li. [ii.) Moanfftpu. 

<\)N-rKHM'OR H 

IF. J. B. r. Jit. Sm, H. (>\\ kuii-fKs'sur, I*! WA 
Ash^ /fccA i koit-l^s'sur or JV.j, «. 

I \lt.eunfenunri\i,eoHfrHftm'e\ \ft. tmifeewmr.] 

1, (ine who confesHCH or acknowledgrM a 
j criuif or a fault. Johnmn 

I 2. A pric.Ht wh<» hears and absuIvt^H u penitent, 

j s»‘» ttmt 

I ttr fxri’itted b\ ulnr ti» imoruvi- luutmuK. 

itrbiKUun hXfiH. >, >.ii) , t« nioii It) I'n pin'd, Shnk\ 

3. ( Bed, lltsfA thie wint, in the face uf what* 

I i^vcr danger, protV^sei the (’hrisfian faith. 

I It H«ii Oi*' jxoinoi*'*' «»r' II ri'^nrrri'Mnu ihiU inive pHtlenM 

to (tiC r .Mid I I U> I i In t}f< III nr t> 7, lUfoi/V/V, 

hr. Kenriek idiys thiw word U w(iiiiHlm«ni« hut 
ImprofHirly, aecoured cm tlm llrNt sjiitlMliU* . but it tnay 
iw obnervod that this impropfieix n. hecitnia no tiiif 
vi^rsiil that not emn who law the li.ei pridimnloit to 

G iiiirnviM darvnt u> pron^KiHre h oilmrw oms Mr. Klw^r. 

All Aiid gfitifk Imvtf tin* An uit on ilu* ttir t tvilalds 
cif this word , .VIr tin* tir*i and #.r'(<i«d , Pr. 

iolutwni, Mr. Pfiiv, llm Ionian, W .Udin.inM, \sb, 
IJ»Aib«v,.ind rimtili bav** tlir ai nil (he nis'ouit ; biii 
catiditiv ctiis wvitfltt of auttiority, kmi 
iwAKH i» cvtmnly an dm oiluir ittiic*.*' 

g. The ortic© wf a coitfc^sit- 
or. [it. I Br, iter. 

F0N-Ff:gT'» p, A' a. Cimf«sMf*cl. Pape. 

f i; 9N-FK»*T*I.Y, /nl. I*ftyif*«riiii*dly« Hammmd. 


V (-nith^ttG, a. Kfldricnt. Hmtey. 

<*u\-ri-h\NT' S, IK. B, B. Jut* H 

i*.J. If A, 1,11. [It. 

mte/idrnst to truAt in ; it. Hp. etffMrttie ; Fr. 
oatiddentA A porson trusteil witn or 

privftta alhira ; a hoAom friettd. 

MflMMr fewlAir » mmMbmi ®r lib* PHtwrlorti, h# im Im 
Sft httvr utilrfa ft m te n a» da’i i**t bv baa jfmmct, 

SJI^^Thh wadit vtry natike menu «gber» iam iha 

aaiHiM ftaiimv,. Ima hMrft miMhc i» ttx Ftramrli or 
flNipvapliyt In oAfev to apnoiaali a tfcithi asAtvr to iha 
KoftliAil liraimnrralhvfi m it. Howip alfertetl 
«rA on flir slave lafoomitara tiM Ajllabbtf lik* 
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eo«e, as it is marked in the first edition oi Mr. Sher- 
idan’s Dictionary ; and tins is periectly of a piece 
witli tlie affectation which has alteied the spellinfr of 
the last. By Dryden and South, as quoted by Dr, 
Johnson, we find tins word spelled like the adjective 
confident ; and it is more than probable that its French 
pronunciation is but of late date ; but so univeisal is 
its use at present, that a greater mark of rusticity 
cannot be given than to place the accent on the first 
syllable, and to pronounce the last dent instead of 
dantJ* Walker* 

CON-PT-dAnte', n. [Fr. confidente*'\ A female 
friend intrusted with secrets. Hurd. 

CON-PlDE', V. n. [L. confldo, to trust in ; con, 
with, and Jido, to trust ; It. confidare ; Sp. eon* 
fiar ; Fr, conjler.'] [t. confided ; pp. confid- 
ing, CONFIDED.] To have confidence ; to rely ; 
to trust ; — used with in. 

He alone won’t betray in whom none will confide, Congreve. 

Syn. — Confide expresses more than trust. Wo 
always trust when we confide. Confide in a friend ; 
trust to a faithful servant or a customer. A broach 
of trust evinces a w.uit of integrity ; a breach of eon* 
fidenee evinces baseness. 

CON-FIDE', V, a. To trust ; to intrust. 

The only one to whom I dare confide my folly. Lyttleton. 

CON^PI-DiSNCE, w. coyijidentia \ It. confiden* 
za ; Sp. cmijianza ; Fr. confiance confidence. "I 

1. Trust' in moral probity ; firm belief in the 
integrity of others. 

Wp m.ndp (‘(infidpiitial communications to those in whom 
we had no confldom c, and who reposed no confidence in us. 

Burke. 

Confidence is a plant of slow growth in on aged bosom. 

£ord Chatham. 

2. Reliance upon one’s o'wn abilities or for- 
tune ; assurance, as opposed to timidity. 

His times, being i)iospiin)Us, had raised his confidence by 
success. Jiacotu 

3. Boldness ; assurance ; — as opposed to 
modesty. 

But surely modesty never hint any cause, and the con fir 
deuce of man scums to me to be much like the wrath of man. 

Tillotson. 

4. Firmness of religious faith. 

For "WO are mudo pnitakoiti of Chiist, if uo hold the begin- 
ning of our cunjulcw e slendfufct unto the end. 2kb. ni. 14. 

5. That which causes trust, reliance, or a 
sense of security. 

If I have made gold my hope, or have said to the fine gold, 
Thou art my confidence. Job xxxi. 24. 

Syn.— Boo Assurance, Belief, Confide. 

CON'PI-DfiNT, a. eoiifidens \ Sp. 

1. Assured beyond doubt ; having full belief ; 
"sure ; certain ; positive. 

X am confident that v<m y much may bo done towards the 
iraproviMiU'utof plnlohophy. JJoule, 

2. Without suspicion ; trusting. 

Kome, be as jubt ami graeious unto mo, 

As I am conjidcnt and kind to thou. Shak. 

3. Bold, to a vice ; rash. 

A wise nmu feuretli, and <lei)artuth fbom ovlli hut tho fool 
xagetli, and is conjidvnt, Prov. xlv. 16. 

CdN'Fl-DfiNl’, «. [It. 8p, confidents ; J’r. con* 
fident.'\ One trusted with secrets ; a confidant. 
— Sec CovFiD.vNT. South. 

c5N-P(-r>|JjN'TIAD, [It. cmifidensiaU; Sp. 
cotfideiwitd ; Fr. cmijidentid,'] 

1, Bpoken, or written, in confidence, and not 

to be disclosed ; private. ** A confidential cor- 
roKpondence.’* Chesterfield, 

2. Admitted to special confidence ; > trusty y 
as, ** A coifidmiial friend.” 

€6N-Fl-l)to'TI4.l^l4Y, ad. In a confidential 
manner. " Walker. 

ad. In a confident manner. 

c6N'PI-Dj:.VT-Nfiss,«. Confidence, [n.] BtdUy. 

n. One who confides* Momtagu. 

CON-Pf D'lMG, p. a. Having confidence ; relying ; 
trusting y a«, « A confiding heart.” 

D9N‘-PfD'|OT-N:fcSS, n. The quality of being con- 
fiding $ confiding disposition ; trust. Arnold. 

aQN*J?WlJ*^KT% t>. ». [U conJimtrOf owifigu* 
raim^ to fashion after y cow, with, and figwra^ 
a figtire; It, €onfitfurarsi\ Sp. {Ajs* 

troi.) To show like the aspects ^ the planets 
towards each other, [b.] Jordan. 

OgN-Pla-V-EA'TI^N, n. [h. co^figuroHo ; oon, 
with, and figure, to form ; It. eonfigttrazione y 
Sp. cofytguraeion ; Fr. coi^Aguratum.'] 

1. Form depending on the relationship of 
distinct parts. Incite. 


2. {Astrol.') The form of the horoscope aris- 
ing out of the aspects of the planets towards 
each other. “ The aspects and configurations 
of the stars.” ^ Browne. 

CpN-FlO'UltE (kon-ftg'yur), v. a, fL. configuro y 
con, with, and fi'guro, to* form.] To dispose into 
any form or figure. “ And so configurim them- 
selves into human shape.” [n..] Bentley, 

CQN-FIN'A-BLE, a. That may be confined. 

CdN'FINE, w. [L. confinis, bordering upon ; con, 
w'ith, and finis, a boundary ; It. coifine and con* 
fine y Sp. confin y Fr. contins.'] Common boun- 
dary or joint'limit between two countries or dis- 
tricts ; marches y border y e<%e. 

But Terme, whick signifieth boundb, is tlie God of confines 
or borders. Sortk. 

Nature ia you stands on die very verge of her confine. ShaL. 

4g^“Dr. Johnson tells ns that the substantive 
confine was formeily pronounced wuth the accent on 
the last syllable. The examples, however, which he 
gives us from the poets prove only that it was accent- 
ed both ways.” Walker. 

Syn. — See Border. 

CON 'FINE, a. Bordering upon, [r.] Johnson. 

CQN-FINE', u. a. [It. confinare*, Fr. confineri^ 

\i. CONFINED y pp. CONFINING, CONFINED.] 

1. ^ To shut in by some bound, limit, or re- 
straint y to restrain ; to immure y to imprison. 

I had been I 

As broad and general as the casing air; 

But now I’m eabmed. cribbed, confined, bound in. Shah. ! 

2. To restrict; to limit; to ciicumscribc. 

, If the gout continue, I confine myhelf wholly to tho milk 
diet. Temple. 

Syn.— See Circumscribe, Restrain. 

CON-PINE', or CoN'fTnE [kon-ftn', S. TF. P. K. y 
kSn'fiii, Ja. Sm. Wb."], v. n. ’ [L. confinis, border- 
ing.] To border upon ; to have the same limit. 

I seek 

"Wliat readiest path leads where your gloomy bounds 

Confine with heaven. Mdton. 

CON-fIneD', jp. a. Kept in by limits 5 restrained : 
— circumscribed; bounded. 

CdN'FiNE-L^SS, or CQN-PfNE'LipsS, a. Bound- 
less y unbounded ; unlimited ; without end. 

Esteem him as a lamb, being compared with my confine* 
less harms. Shak. 

C0N-FINE'M^!NT, n. 1. The state of being con- 
fined or shut in by limits ; imiirisonmcnt, 

Thouffh rnv poi«<on is in < oi.fiwinent. my mind can expa- 
tiate * idi all ihe heedom iiiULan iliU . Johnson. 

2. Any restraint of liberty y — particularly 
that caused by the illness attending childbirth. 


CON-fIn'^R, n. He who, or that which, confines. 

CON-PIN'ER, or CON'PI-NJgIR [kon-flu'^r, S. W. 
P. Ja. K. ; kSn'fi-n^r, Sm. Wo.y, n. A border- 
er y a near neighbor. 

Tha fouate hath stirred up the confiners. Shak. 

CQN-FlN'l-Ty, n- [Fr. NoarncsR; 

neighborhood. [b.J Bailey. 

CQN-fYrM' (kon-fjfrin'), v. a. [L. corfiarmo ; con, 
with, and firmo, to make firm ; It. confermare y 
Sp. Px. eoiifirtner.'] p, confirmed; 

pp, CONFIRMING, CONFIRMED.] 

1 . To make firm; to establish y to settle ; to fix. 
Confirm the crown to me and to mine helm. Shak. 

2 . To strengthen, particularly in resolution 
or purpose. “ Strengthen ye the weak hands 
and cotifirm the feeble knees.” Isa. xxxv. 3. 

Ckmfirmnd. then, I reeolve 

Adorn shell share with me in bliss or woe. MUton. 

3. To put past doubt by additional evidence y 
to corroborate. 


pole. Addurnn. 

4. To ratify; as, “To confirm an apppint- 

ment.” 

That treaty, to prejudicial, ought to have been remitted, 
xUQm than wnfirmed, Sw^. 

C. (Bccl.) To administer the sacrament of 

confirmation by invocation of the Holy Spirit 
and imposition of hands by a bishop. 

Sth.— A person what he declares solemn- 
ly ; Tie co-nfirms what ho aids anotlwr to prove. Truth 
IS cor^firmed by circumstances, and is esiamished by 
witnesses, whose testimony may be carraheraUd by 
others. Confirm s report y establish the tiuth : rptlfy s 
treaty ; settle a dispute or an account. — See RATlFt. 


Whnst itb the stars that round her 
And all the planets In their turn, 
Coufinn the tidings as they roll, 
And spread the truth from polo to 


CON-FI’RM'A-BLE, a. That may he confirmed. 

CON-FIR-MA'TION, n. [L. conjirmatio ; It con* 
fermasione y Sp. coi^ermacion.'] 

1. The act of confirming y settlement y estab- 
lishment ; adjustment. 

Witness how dear I hold this coTifirmaiion. SPtuk. 

2. Convincing testimony y corroborating evi- 
dence. 

Wanting cojfirmation in a matter so confirmable. Browne. 

3. Ratification. “Touching the co 7 ifi?'ma* 

tion of the treaty.” Btrype. 

4. {Catholic.'^ A sacrament, administered by a 
bishop, conferring the grace of the Holy Ghost. 
{Episcopal.) A rite supplemental to baptism. 

Whether confimioOion bo a sacrament or not, It Is of no use 
to dispute. Bp. Tatjlof. 

CON-FIRM' A-TIvE, a. [L. coiifirmativm ', Sp. 
confirmativo ; Fr. confi7‘?mt if.)' Having power 
to confirm, [r.] Sherwood. 

CON-FJR-MA'TOR, w. [L.] A confirmer. Brotme. 

CpN-FIRM'A-TO-RY, a. 1. Tending to establish 
or confirm. “ Conjmnatory proofs.” Bp. Barloio. 

2. Pertaining to the rite of confirmation. 

It is not Impiohable that they [the disciples] had m their 
eye the confirmatory usage in the synagogues. Bp, Compton, 

CON-FIRMED' (kon-firmd'), p. a. 1. Established. 

2. Having received confirmation- 

CON-pIrm'^D-LY, ad. With confirmation. Haley. 

CON-FIRM'5D-NfiSS, State of being confirmed. 
“ Confimiediiess of habit.” Decay of Piety. 

C6N-FIRM-EE', «. {Laio.) The party to whom 
any thing is confii mod. Ash. 

CQN-FIRM'^IR, 71. He who, or that which, con- 
firms. 

CON-F’lRM'{NG-LY, ad. In a corroborative man- 
ner. * B. Jenson. 

CON-F’IRM'OR, or CON-FIRM-OR' (130), n. (Law.) 
The person who confiims. Blacnstone. 

OON-fIs'CA-BLE, a. [Fr.] Liable to confisca- 
tion or forfeiture. Johnson. 

CQN-FIs'cATE [kon-fifa'kat, S. W. P. J. E. F. Ja. 
Sfn. If. O.; kon-hs'kat or UiJn'fis-kat, JST. ; kSn'- 
fis-kaf, Wl. EB7i7ick . — See Contemplate], 11- 
a. [L. confisco, coffsoatus ; con, with, and fis- 
cus, a basket for holding money, the imperial 
treasury y It, co7ifisca7'e ; Sp. coffiscari Fr, C07i- 
fisgtter.] [i. confiscated ; pp. confiscating, 
CONFISCATED.] To transfer private property to 
. the government, or states by way of penalty for 
an offence ; to cause to be forfeited. 

It WBB judged that-ho slionld be banished, and his whole 
estate corOiscated, Bacon. 

CQN-Pl8'0ATE [kon-fi»'k5t, IV. Ja. Sm . ; kSn'fis- 
kat, (S’. Ki Kenrick', ko»-Ae'kfit, P. — See CoK- 
TEMX;iiATE], a. Transferred to the public as 
forfeit; forfeited; confiscated. 

Thy lands and goods 
Are, by the* laws or \ eiiioe, conjiSLoXe 
Unto tno state ot ^■■L*nieL‘ Shak. 

J95^*‘Dr. Kenrick blam'es Dr. Johnson for accent- 
in^iis word on the second sjdlable, when the exam- 
ple ho briniprs from fihakspoare accents it on tlie first ^ 
hut it may bo observed tliar, as the vcib ouglit to have 
tlio accent on the second k> liable, the ad^octivo which 
is derived from it, ought to have tlic accent on the same 
sylhihlo likowiBO ; and tho example from Sliaksi>caTe 
must bo looked upon as a poetical llroiibC.” Ualker. 

CQN-PIS'CAT-^ID, p. a. Forfeited; transferred 
to public use ; as, “ Co7ifiscated goods.” 

CON-PtS-OA'TXQN, n. [Xv. coifscatio ; Sp. con* 
Jkcacion y Fr. confiscation.) The act of confis- 
‘cating y the transfer of private property to pub- 
lic use. “ Co7fiscatio7% of goods.” Ezra vit. 23. 

C5N'F|S-CA-TQR rk»n-f|s-k£'tqr. Ja. ; fc«n'fla-ka- 
tor, Sm. ; kon-fls^ka-tor or kdn'fjs-ka'tqr, if.], n. 
[L., a treasta^er.) One who is concerned in 
executing a judgment of confiscation, or in 
. managing confiscated property. 

I Bee the wmfiscatonloeffiri with Mshopstimd chapter. and 
numasterieBT but I do not see them end there. Burke. 

CQN-fIs'OA-TQ-RY, a. Consigning to, or caus- 
ing, forfeiture. Bmke. 

t c 6 n'FIT, n. [It. oonfetto ; 8p. emiJUe 3 Fr. con* 
fid.) jL sweetmeat y a comfit. Beam, % Fi. 

fCdN'Pj-T&NT, n. [L. corfiteor, omfitmsf to 
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CONFUSE 


confess ; with, and/ajfcor, to confess.] One cON'FLGX, ». [Low L. conflnxio.] 
who makes confession of crimes or of faults. 1. The union of two or more streams or cur- 

A wide cIitTci cnee there 18 between a mere conjitent and a rents ; confluence, 

true penitent. JMcay of l*ieiu» I walked till I came to the coH/Zwa: of tw* rivulets. Cook, 

hOoN'Ff-TURE, n, [Fr.] A sweetmeat ; a com- 2. A great number of persons ; a multitude. 

flt j a confect. Bacon, patos cast round Ihlne eye, and see 

t CON- Fix', V. a, [L. C 07 lfl(/ 0 , confixus ; C 07 l, with, 'What taming forth, or entering in. Mitlon, 

aXL&Jigo, to fix.] To fix ; to fasten. Sha/i. CON-FLflX-T-UtL'I-TY, > Tendency or apt- 
t CON-FlX'VIlE,n. The act of fixing. Mozmfagu. coN-FLCtX'J-BLE-NESS, ) ness to flow or run to- 
CQN-FLA'GRANT, a. [L. eo»;7rt(7ro, oo?^a/7m?is ; gether, as fluids. ^ _ 2 Jat/le. 

cofit with, and JlaprOp to burn.] IBurning to- CON-FIjCX'J-BLE, a. Inclmcd to flow or run to- 
gether. “Tho mass,’* [11.] ‘gether. Clarke, 

c 6N-FLA-CRA'TI0N, 71 , [L. conjlaqratio % It. CON-FORM^ u. 05. [L. ; cow, with, and 

Ci> 7 vfl,aqTazione \ Sp. cut} flat/ rar ion \ Fr. conjla- ybrwio, toforni; It. Sp. co/i/br?)ior; 

qratmih A general lire ; a great burning, as Fr. confornier,^ [i, oonpoiimed ; pj 7 . coN- 
of many houses, or as of the whole world. i-'ormino, coNroitMitn.] 

^ „ !• To reduce to the same form, manner, or 

CON-FL.yGRA-TlVE, ?i. Producing conflagra- character; to make similar. 

tlon. [lU] IhCight, The r po. ties dnlffwi/lMm the OhiiRtlnnfi, na mnclmi miarht 

f C5N^FLATE, O. [L, C 07 }JtOt eonjlatus.^ Blown he, «eemaiinrti. theiialteiuofthe Je\v«. lIuoL'i. 

together, Jiicharthon, 2. To bring into compliance. ''And be not 

CON-FLA'TION, w. mw, with, and cow/omerf to this world.” Jiom,\iL‘X 

f-n hinw Sn r>oniJaf*imi'\ Denmnd nf thenn,vh(‘ref«»rc they nut theniMdves 

'‘"■•■"r-" “■“•t"’"- . T"- 

musical instruments. Bacon, OON-FuRM', in 7 U To imt or live in accordance 


co 7 ifmdir ; Fr. confo 7 id 7 'c^ [?. coNPOTNnr.T) ; 
pp. CONFOUNDING, CONFOlTNDMD.l 

1. To mingle so as to make no longer distin 
guishablc ; to disorder ; to confuse. 

Ij<*t us go down, and there confmutl tholr language, thnt 
tli<*y inuj not nndersUmd one another’s speech. <ivn. m. 7 

2. To embarrass ; to perplex ; to entangle. 

Mini find their nuiplc id(‘as agree, though, in (li«eontse, 
they coufotmd oiu‘ another with dill'erent names. LorAr, 

3. To throw into consternation ; to amaze ; 
to astonish ; to stupefy. 

Or ’stf»niihed ih iiiglit-w.inderfMH jiften me, 

Tlieii liglir, Itlown out in Mnue iin‘itrii‘<l(hl wOod, 

F\en M> nmtomulvtf in the (l.iik slie ]ii>. J^ak, 

4. To destroy ; to overthrow ; to ruin. 

Tliey are rtm/ountlod^ for they ar<* brought unto nhatne 
tlmt seek niy luirt, /N. Ixxi. ‘it 

Syn.— Hco Abash, Amaze, Mix, Puzzi.k. 


1. To reduce to the same form, manner, or cON-l.'iieNI)'«:i>, P. a. 1. MinRlod ; eonfuKod. 
laiactor, to make similar. „ (<„nf,isioii worse miifouiuli'd," Mi/foii. 


The r p»>'tleH did vtmfin in the OhiiRtlanfi, as mneh n*i miirlit 
be, tu'i'oidintr tn the jiuitei u vl* the Jews. lluokt'i . 

2. To bring into compliance. "And be not 
conformed to this world.** Jiozn, xii. 2, 

DiMnand of them w’heri'forc they coiform not tlnnnselves 
until the oidei oftlie clmieh. IJookt'r, 


2. The casting or melting of metal. Jo/i 7 iii 07 i, 
j'CQN-FLftX'tJUE, 71 , [Low L. ca 7 ijlcxura\ A 
bending or turning ; flexion. IkdUij, 

;0N-FhIfJT', r. 71 , [li. vonjiigo^ cmflivtm ; co^i, 
with, andyAV/o, to strike,] U. confjucted ; pp, 
CONFLICTING, CONFlUOTEl) J 

1. To encounter ; to clasii ; to contend ; to 
combat ; to struggle ; to strive. 


with some rule, or with wdiat is established ; to 
yield assent; to comply. 

When nnv dirt^enter j/fj, is hee\ei evaniined tn m e 

■« hetluT he does il upon leasou and eonv it tioii .' l.u* <e. 

Syn.— Hoe Comply. 

t CON- FORM', G. Conformable. "Cure must be 
tiikeu that the intcrpretjititm be every way co/t- 
forni to the analogy of faith.” Ihtll, 


A man wowld he emitent to ootxJliH with groat dilH<‘uItie« CON-FCRM' A-RLK, a, 1. Ha\ ing the same form ; 

1 .. uiini.f. .j.uiiiiil I .*....21 ui:-. ... 


«ubope8 ofainighty lewiud Tillotmu, 

2. To be contrary or opposed; as, " Cozifiict- 
ing laws or opinions.** 

k*f>N'FLlCT, 7 %, [L. confktus ; It. coziflltto ; »Sp. 
^wzvflxcto ; Fr. cozt/Ht] 

X. A violent collision or agitation, as of sub- 


similar ; resembling, 

Tlieir hiiltn are nlw iw s i\ m ti » wiihi*' to tbi ni'ihei, nil neu e 
in bi'ing leetihneai, iind eiiiiipuiKd <>i piupoitionul null « ind 
angleH. <frt w, 

2. Agreeable; suitable; eonsisteut. 

The luudindioiH ot a gn it genttii itlt iiiiiin IiijeiN are 
pnhT'iliM' to the wniki nl un intiiioi iiulhor 'enipiilioidy i*x- 
uelunil i'tmtnl mtddt to nil the iitb snfioin et wtltiiig. .b/i7i mu. 

3. Il(»ady to obey ; eompUant ; suhnnssive. 

That God luli»etli UN not without our own com* 

famtildi* Will, upiieaieth plain Uj eti ar t\ xl» of Seitpture 


"(b)ufusion worse confounded,** A/i/lon. 

utttmohajr^^xi ^ Astonished; abashed. " [ll<‘] eonfound- 
tt A,w7 T,., f'df though immortal.’* Ali/ftnn 

3. Very hateful ; detestable ; enormous, [(hil- 
Jtojn. Ml. 2. ^ 

lino tiyjkru's He wtt» a mo«t roit/bmn/ei/ Tory. Sir ft, 

in accordance CO.V.l-'otyNn'eD-t.V, («f. iratcfuUy; enormous- 
tablished ; to Iv; lexatiously. [Vulgar.] Addnwn. 

C9\-Fr>frNn'ii:i)-NESH, 7 i, The state of lieiug 
evaniinedtome eonfouiided; confusion. MiUon* 

ion: hi* kr. ^ ’ 

<’0\-F()UM)'1 ;:r, ju One who eonfouuds. 

Care must be f <in.N 'FRA<"r,a. Ih.con frarfus.l Endvi’ii. Afore, 

i,.pi*y way eo/t- -j- <’( iN'FUA-tJosE, a. [Ti. eonfragomat,] <’i*ng- 

isp, ititu. ’ ’ Pk'idgti, 

,e same form ; (’()\-i.'g.\-TKiCN(-'rv, [ L. am, with, midylv/- 

ferniftiN^ brutherbo'od ; frutet% a brother; It, 
uiiiuudhuil ?7iM eow/’m/mi/A/ ; Sp. etm fftttet nidud \ Vx, eonfra^ 


- ' V- - - ; i i. s,* •' j.* _ . _ ...1 * ui* luonueiioiM oi *1 i:u ii gemuimiiij niton tin 

X. A Violent collision or agitation, as of sub- jiKhT'ihM* totiiew«uk*iniuu iniiiKu iiu<hor'eiu{>iiii»n<)v’<*X' 
stances ’undergoing a ehomieal change* Boyle, tteittn(ie**ti/<d»/iiiy« t«»niitheiuiistti‘to.netwiitiiiy..b/i?iiiM» 
2. An encounter; a contest; a combat'; a 3. Heady to obey ; eompUant; suhnnssive. 
fight; strife; struggle. That <.’.»d lulpeth UN ttirwaid not without our owit mM< 

/ hupiiose them [good wienl to live In a Htttte of mortltlea- fomuldr will, upiieaieth pldiii Uj oU ar U xi% of S‘;»»Pture 
tl<v.i uud Hell-ileiiinl, to he untler ft perpetual apmuef with /* .wo»r. 

rtiOiPliodib npiieritcH and hidhmtloiw, and struggling togi-t Syn.— nuo AGKI.r.AltLK. 

......esmoa .,«tw««n tUemmS «• 

pallaws of diflermif enunfrie**, in the oaso of an ia- conioruuuue* /I 9 n, 

dividual wlM» lunj; have aciiuired rmlits <ir lioccmu <’on- 1 'GrM'A-BI.V,o«J. Wlthconfiirniay./|/W»>««, 

tti.K Jk.it t A till than witliitl fliM ill (tliien fllflll itilA * , # 


«ubj«c,t to ilurioH within tho Uiiiits of morn than ono • .. .* 

stato. Hrande, <’O.V-F()UM'AN<JE, n* The net of coiiforiiung ; 

Oupfiin and eomhat both imply a violoot conformity. [tt.j (*h, /w*. 

and hoHtilo moetlug of two partioH. h content in 9. tta. - a x t* ■ 

etrfe liotweeu two parties, wlildi may liod«cld«d by ^ ON-H)R MA i K, a, [It. cemforttudoJ] Having 


The net of conforming ; 

Ch. /&. 


a eon/lift., A eotttention is an anR^ content ; and a 
spirit of contention loads to etrife, Cotijlict is alsti ap<* 
niisd Ut tlw strife nr opfHisition »f rontonding nplii- 
ions or feoUngs. A sanguinary mii/bif or ttimhut^ a 
severo rontent ; an angry contention ; a hosulo enroun- 
ter , a viulont tttrngglr, 

CON-PLIOT'INO, ». t». Oi>po8ing; contending; 
struggling; as, " donflhting intcrcstM.’* 

CQN-FlJc'TiVK, «, XVnding to conlliet ; eon- 
il iet ing. il/ aminger, 

t C^N-FI.T'fCT'lJ-ATK, P. M. [Xu amjftueUm, etm^ 
fuetuntun; am, with, Miilfueiuo, to fltuvhitlu'r 
and thither,] To flow together. Mttuttdei*, 
£J6 n'FLV- 1 ^NCFi, rt. [L. ; co/i, with, I 

andjltia, to flow ; Sp. mtnftwma, j I 

X. The junction of two or more atremuK. I 
Bagdid la lianaaih tti« eomfumm of Ttgria and EuphmteM. 

krerewtmi, j 

2. Tlie act of crowding to the tame ptaeo. 

^ YouhadfbttndbytxtMtlmMtlictrettblaoria^ I 

to yourarlt Bcmwii. 


anirit of contention umus to etr{fe, is aiaii ap- 

niiad Ut tlw strife nr opfHisition »f rontendiug uplii- 


same form'; cunformablo. Jatfteam, 

(R">N-F(.)R-MA'TI 9 N, w. [Ii. cojifurmath ; It. mi- 
fornttizionei Kp, eoft/or/tutcim i Fr. 

ViVwi.j 

1. ^I’he net of bringing into eunformity with 
any thing ; iieeorduufe ; eompUaiiee. 

Vliiur tind v iet , 1.111 ami hiihiit •tmi the rtmilu innhun nf 
our iu xir I unit ln< < M thi diitiifnf tim e hi'ino uful loiUfili 
(V, lit* tliiiiir* III iiitip*ii ii'uiiui i.t'e than l)ii tu'iufuu 1 1 tto 
uiiibi ‘tiiiihiiy. BVijroi. 

2. The form of things a» relating to ono an- 
other ; (liHp<mitioii of {tarts ; struct u re. 


An assoei.itid fi.uernily; n religious 

biotherniiod. 

/riie r*mf'nttreuitie» are In the Rtmian ChufVh whftt Vorpo- 
ratloim atx* in a couimuu wealth. fhvt'iiO. 

fCON-FUriJR, i». [Fr. One of the 

same religious ttrdcr. iririTy. 

cCN-FRI-CA'TICN, n, [L. etm/rienfio ipgu, with, 
and frieo, f ideal uit^ to rub; It, eoo/Wa#:/om'; 
kSi>. amjrietieiott \ Fr. eoo/WVo//on.‘| *1* he set 
or rubbing against any thing; frietion, Baetm, 

II CUN-FU<VnT', or roS-inUiS*V* Ikon-frftiit*, S, 
I|-. y. Jn. K . ; kya-lriliii', /*. J. H. Sin. C. »‘A.l, 
j r. «, [1.. cM«,_ttiih, aiitl./V«Hs, //'iiwlM, tln> ftirc- 
head; It. eo/ifVonfore ; N[>. .N I’orr. eow/Wni/o^*; 

I Fr. tunfrunfn\\ [/. t'o> FiuiNTIili ; GUN- 
I IUIN I I’siJ, i OM'IlON I l.D.J 
1. ' 1*0 stnnd in front of ; to put fnee to fare; 
to fuee; to oppose openly or to the fare. 

UltHsI hath tNiuidit hluod, and ti|tm« finve ansst'O’d MimM, 
StretiHtli iiiiiri tu'dMUli *<hriisth,ni«d pum rnwifrudidtit^iecr, 

aAiiA'h 

Uofiu fix Hi (!. ti'ivi lull nnd Hi iili <111 ft ere Mt »tOt«<, 

And IxfuJii Ilf iiiiiii ib< tiM lui/iifiit niv Ule. tUmw, 


In irvbrwar |ib<r£ry tlwm may he oharnrrt a rrrtaln munfuiv 
mntmn of thw wpfitn'tterf, nature **f fthlrh N, lliat a r*att* 
{deti* MVluust U alinoat Mtuatty tiiCtird mlu inrv inuiiiiuittit 
part. Jt^v'A. 


i/jxMiif! biiug together for voinpuriHou ; tt» eom- 

iiiHiiih pare, 

Wbiu ! . n/ tt iiii'Ut ftUh a vvre **- 1 isdy ihnwynu 
natiM, jij, '.um d, ,1^(4 , \m iiinl bv dlliwwt hawtia. .It/diooM. 

o an- 4li^-o|f| cottoipiiiil pMihutii'i.uinti, itiis word has 
its last *M*ti(id*'d like llie Ki-it of aj^iront tifil 

*hi* unilld tvllutilf* f*f roufroHgotion oiifht W«v«<r t« In* 

a r«sn* m«i pfuotHinri’d.'* Iftdktr. 

j l!flN-l’lt<,»t(.TA'TIi.iN, n. [Fr.l TUe «ci i.flirmu- 


e(.l 4 V.W>B.M't:B, ». Onewlmcmifortn.. Umtniuffu. *'•« f.cn t« face. .SmimAwimc, 

CO.V-eORM'I.XC.p.o. OoiiipIyinKiyifldingjkd- i ‘•‘.'•''-i’K.'.nT'IIB. ». line wlw eonfrimU. .V/verf. 


hering. 

CQ.N-FORM'|ftT, ». [It. ^ .Sp, rmtfomi$iti\ Fr, 


Act of confromlngk'/Wiifk 


3. A eoncoume; c multitude { % ctewd. 


TInx V. ill dmuf a iv»(<fN. mv* of paapia tHrom iU 
country. 


7.N-F0RM'|ftT, ». [It. ^ Sp, f r, | «. Helonging to 

eonfn Mnfe. I Om* tvho eifi.ffiriii^^ : ntj,., | j ihe rhiweso phlloiiopher. iktrin, 

<me who (Mjtifiiniftx to the Chur*‘h of Kitgl tuii ; u . 

eemformer* Bp, Ttwhr, ctiN-Fr rt\Sy n. A foUtiwerof Ctmmelu*. 


4* A meeting together; nnion; Junction. 

Tha eonfimnec, purtfcfctlen, and periMtulty «f all 

<‘#'iN*FI.I(,'-EN'T, a, [II, mnJfuOf ronffuetts \ con,, 
with, tmif to flow ; Sp, amfinehte ; Fr- oo«- 
flueni.'X 

1. Urinniug one Into unother ; flowing to- 
gether ; mottimg ; us, " dmfltmtt stretinis.'* 

2. {Boi,) Growing together, or running into 

one mmther, iMudon, 

CJ6n'FIiC-®INT, «• A emntler elreem or river 


eonformer« Bp, Tnyhr, ctiN-Fr ciA\, n. AfoHiiwerof Conmdwe* lAerM, 

ajK-tOtll'I-TT, M. [It, tiMfonmt'Xi «p. rm- CO.\.»*f;T!|.JN’-li<T A fnl- 

rtion. formiM ; Vr. oN4>!»Wf A] '»w'f < onfuciu. ; « <1». Her. 

w. ro»; ... ci*mciiicd Wtw.cn »«.•• M A»..<A. A-BI.K. «. TTiat w»y be 

i Fr. COM- ...ft C<irr«p«mtIenc.;n.«,uibUacf;i.iH.aitiuti.; n. Caokclw i.f Winn nw. 


. _ , ■ *’ "• 

. Uriimiug one into unother; flowing to- ^ aaddmaOiw iiwps » 

her ; meeting : ue, " Otmjlimti streiims.** ****•'' *'* ^*“***^ refkt.q*-.i wawidyn i*w Muuiif uSi-aa. i^^u, pi \ eontmdOt omfimt*,] [i. 

. (Boi,) Growing together, or running into t <?6N.Pfm.T.v'TION\ [I.. ainforSo, ; pp. vusn HiXii. nmi.J 

ttuother, i^udon, ^«»-l The ui*t of strengthiming. thteon, 1. To mi t or blend ao as to muk«Mio lunger 

K*i.ir..i3!vnp «k. A AMuttYUv atvjittiiM mi* _ tn aA V rb» rv .....i . m^ttnguUkahle. 


5 n'PIiC-®;MT, «w A ewintler elreem or river CQN-P60N»*,r.«. [Ii,eoii/Widh; coo, with, aitdt 
which flow* into « Urger one. ffamiBon, Jfttndo^ to pour out ; It. emifemda^ ; Bp. |t Fort. I 


At laairtib a antvnrval htthtsih wiM 
tir Alutofilhiir muadji ait 4 b.dietia ail raoifimivtt 
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CONFUSE 


293 


CONGLOMERAIION 


2. To disarrange; to derange; to disorder. 

_ ^ ^ „ Thus roving on 

In corifvsed march forlorn. Milton, 

3. To ^ perplex ; to obscure. “ Our ideas of 

their intimate essences and causes are very cow- 
fused and obscure.” IVatts, 

4. To disconcert; to abash; to confound. 

Confused and sadly she at length replies. Pope. 

Syn. — See Abash. 

t CON-FUSE', a. Mixed ; confounded. Barret, 

CQN-FU^ED' (kon-fazd'), a. Being in confusion. 

A confused ’hezL-pJ* Waller, 

Syn. —See Indistinct. 

CON-FU§'^:d-LY, ad, "With confusion. Dryden, 

CON-FU^'JglD-NESS, n. Want of distinctness, 
** The confusedness of our notions.” Norris, 

t CON-FUSE'LY, ad. Obscurely. Darret, 

CQN-FU'§ION (kon-fu'zhun, 93), n, [L. confusio ; 
It. confusione ; Sp. ^ Fr. confusion.^ 

1. The state of being confused ; irregular 
mixture ; indistinct combination. 

As the proud tower, whose points the clouds did hit. 

By tongues’ coi\fusion was to ruin brought. Davies. 

2. Tumult; disorder. 

God is not a God of sedition and confusion, but of order 
and of peace. Hooker, 

3. Overthrow ; destruction ; defeat. 

TVith ruin upon ruin, rout on inut, 

CbiyTmoa woise confounded. Milton. 

4. Distraction of mind ; astonishment. 

Confusion dwelt in every face, 

And fear in every heart, 

When waves on waves, and gulfs on gulfs, 

O’crcaxne the pilot’s art. Addison. 

CQN-FU'TA-BLB, a. That may be confuted. 

CQN-FU'TANT fkon-fa't^nt, Ja, K. Sm, W&,; 
kSn'fu-t^nit, Todd'Jt n. One who confutes. Milton. 

CON-FU-TA'TION, n, [L. confutatio ; It. confu^ 
tazione'^ Fr. ccnifutathn,'] The act of conJ’ut- 
ing; refutation; disproof. 

A confutation of atheism iVom the frame of the world. Bentley. 

CQN-FU'T.^-TtVK, a. Tending to confute or dis- 
prove ; disproving. Warhurton, 

CQN-FUTB', V, a. [L. confute^ to allay the heat 
of boiling water by pouring in cold watef, to 
cheek, to put down by words ; cow, with, and 
futuSi a water-vessel ; It. coiifutare ; Sp, confU’ 
tar\ Fr. confuter.'\ [i, confuted; pp, con- 

FUTINO ; CONFUTED.] 

1. To vanquish in argument ; to convict of 
error ; tt) rcnitc. 

fiomr* men may be confuttid in their errors, and persuaded 
out of tliem. Chmnyu'orth. 

2. To disprove ; to overthrow by rea.sonmg. 

But no man’s error can be confuted who doth not believe 
and grant Home true piineiplc that contradicts his erior. 

ChiUmffU'orth. 

Syn. — Confute and refute (It. eonfuto and rtfuio) 
nrt) oftttu used indiscriminately ; but confute rospocts 
more wiutt is urgutnontative, lefate., whnt is practical 
or (Kiraonal. An arftument is confuted by proving Its 
fallacy ; a charge r^'ated by proving the innocoiico of 
tbo accused. Confute a false doctrine or a paradox ; 
rtfutr an accusation or calumny ; disprove a state- 
ment ; oppujfu an erroneous opinion, 

CQN-FOT'gl), p, a. Disproved ; shown to be in- 
correct. 


t CQN-FUTB'M^INT, n. Confutation. Milton, 
OQN-FUT'®Il, w. One who confutes. Bp, Morton, 


C6N(il, n. {Med,) A medical abbreviation for 
congim ; a gallon, or four quarts. Crabb, 

[kbn'ja, P. E, Sm. ; fcSn'jH, S. ; kUn-je', 
\V , ; k6n-j«', J , ; k»n'j« or kun-j«', F, j kUnJ or 
kun-zha', Ja , ; kling-zh£', it*], n, [Fr. eongi, 
permission to be absent ; prm^e eongi^ to take 
one’s leave.] 

1. Leave ; farewell. 

$0 ooarietms eongi both dtd give and tales. Bpmmer, 

2. An act of reverence ; a bow ; courtesy ; — 

formerly written oongie, ** Cringe and make 
oongm?* Btsrton, 

The eniMi selnteMi yon with oomsfi profonad. Buslft. 


Of 06N-ei' [Mn'j*. S. Sm.; Wn-je' 


W, P.J, 0. n, p. OONGBBD ; PP* OONGBBING 

1 take leave. i have congm 


CONOBBU.] To 
with the duke.** 


mak 


OdN'^£ (kdn'je) [kda'H Bm* kbnj, Ja,; 


kdnzli, iL], n, [Fr.] (Arc/i,) A moulding in 
the form of a quarter round ; — applied to the 
cavetto and to the echinus. Weale, 

CON'^^:-A-BLE, a, [Fr., from congiy leave.] 
(Law.) Done with leave ; lawfully done ; law- 
lul. Burt'ill, 

C0N-9EAL’ (k 9 n-jer), v. a, [L. congelo; con, 
with, and gelo\ to freeze ; It. congelare ; Sp. cow- 
gelar ; Fr. coy\gcUr:\ [i, congealed ; pp. con- 
gealing, CONGEALED.] 

1. To turn, by frost, from a fluid to a solid 
state ; to freeze. 

A vapory deluge lies to snow congealed, Thomson. 

2. To fix as by cold ; to clot. 

Too much sadness hath congealed your blood. Shak. 

CON-^EAL' (k9U-j5r), v, n. To concrete by cold 
or frost. 

When water congeals^ the surface of the ice is smooth and 
level. Burnet. 

CQN-^EAL'A-BLE, a. [Fr. congelable.] That 
may be congealed; susceptible of congelation. 


C0N-(5JEAL'A-BLE-N:eSS, n. 
ing congealable. 


The quality of be- 
Boyle, 

CQN-^EALED' (kon-j€ld'), p, a. Turned to ice ; 
concreted by cold, or as by cold. 

CON-^E AL'JPD-NESS, n. The state of being con- 
gealed. More. 

CQN-^EAL'JNG, p, a. Turning to ice ; concret- 
ing by frost ; freezing. 

CQN-^EAL'M^NT, n, 1. The act of congealing ; 
congelation ; concretion. Milton, 

2. The mass congealed. 


Whilst they with joyful tears 
Wash the cungLalment from your wounds. 


Shak. 


COJfOt JD’ELIRE (kSn'je-de-l6r'). [Fr., permis- 
sion to elect.) {Eccl.) The writ or permission 
of the King of England to a dean and chapter 
to choose a bishop. Coioell, 


CQN-OEB', n, 
boiled. 


Water in which rice has been 
Duke of Wellington. 

cCn-^^I-LA'TIQN, n. ^ [L. congelatio ; It. conge- 
lazione ; Sp. eongelaemi ; Fr. congelation.) 

1, The process of congealing ; change from a 

fluid to a solid state by the agency of cmd. “ By 
. . . congelation of the fluid.” ArhutJmot, 

2. The mass congealed. “A multitude of 
congelations in jellies of various colors.” Tatler. 

t CON-^fiM-I-NA'TIQN, n, [L. congeminatio ; 
<?oW, with, and^cwwwo, to double; Fr. congemi- 
nation.) The act of doubling. Cotgrare, 

C5N'G)g:-Njg;R, or CQN-^^E'N^IR [kon-je'ii^r, iS. W, 
P. K . ; kbu'j^-ner, Sfn. R. Cl. Johnson^ Ash)^ n, 
[L. congener ; con, with, birth, ori- 

gin, race; Fr. congert^ref) That w’hich has a 
common origin, or is of the same kind, with 
something else. 

The cherry-troG has been often grafted on the laurel, to 
which it Is a congener. Miller, 


Similarity of origin; 

More, 

Being of the same 
genus; of the same ori- 
S?nart, 


fCON-^fiN'ipR-A-CY, n, 
congeuerousness. ‘ 

CfiN-g^Bl-NfiR'lC, ) a. 

CftN-9?:-NfiR'l-CAL, ) g( 
gin or descent. 

t CQN-^fiN'pR-OtJs, a. Being of the same kind, 
or of the same origin ; congeneric. By'oime, 

t cgN-9fiN'|JR-oyS-NlBSS, n. The state of being 
congenerous or congeneric, Hally well (1677.) 

|[ 0QN-gj|'NI-4L, or CQN-giN'r AL [kon-jB'n^-al, 
W, P. J, Ja, C . ; kon-jc'nyal, E, F, K. Sm,), 
a, [L, con, with, and genus, origin, race ; Sp. 
congenial; Fr. congenial.) Partaking of the 
same nature ; naturally suited or adapted ; sim- 
ilar; kindred; cognate. 

Smit with the love of sister arts we came. 

And met cotiftewal, minirling flame v ith flame. Pope. 

Syn. — See Native. 

0QN-9i-Nl-AL'l-TY, n. The state of being con- 
genial ; participation of the same nature ; simi- 
larity in character or disposition. 

Fiulnters tmd poets have always had a kind otoongeniafity. 

JVotton, 

I OQN-9EN'Ij5kL-IZB, v, a. To render congenial j 
to make kindred or similar, [b.] Mof Rev, 

1 OQN-gfiN'I^L-NfiSS, n. Congeniality, Etdky, 


II CQN-9EN'I0yS, a. Of the same kind ; similar, 
like ; congeneric, [ii.] Rales, 

CON-gEN'l-TAL, a. [L. congenitus; cow, with, 
pigno^ gemttis^ to beget; Fr. congenital.) 
Originating or existing at the time of birth; 
congenite ; connate. Qu, Rev, 

cgN-gfiN'ITE, a, [L. congenitus ; Sp. eongenito.) 
Originating or existing at the time of birth ; 
connate; congenital. 

Many conclusions of moral and Intellectual truths seem te 
be congenite witli us. Mule. 

C6N'€iyR (fcSng'ger, S2),n. [Gr. ydyypos ; L. conger ; 
It. g07igro ; Fr. congre.) The sea-eel. Walton. 

CQN-gE'RJ-E^ (kon-jg're-Sz), n. sing. Sc pi. [L ] 
A collection of particles or small bodies into 
one mass. Boyle. 

CQN-g£ST', V, a, [L. congero, congestus; con, 
with, and get'o, gestus, to bear.] To heap up ; 
to collect, “ Congested wealth.” [b.] Sandy s. 

t CQN-^^lST'l-BLE, a. That may be congested, 
or heaped up. Bailey, 

CON-g]ES'TION (kon-jSst'yun), n. [L. congestio ; 
Sp. ^ Fr. congestion.) 

1. The act of heaping up ; aggregation. 

By congestion of sand, earth, and such stuff as we now sea 
hills strangely fraughted with, they were first cast up. jDmj/ton. 

2. {Med.) Accumulation of blood or of other 

fluid in any organ. Runglison, 

CON-Gfis'TiVE, a. {Med.) Implying congestion, 
or the accumulation of blood, or of the humors 
of the body. JCr, Mott, 

CoN'gj-A-RY, n, [L. congiarium; congius, a 
measure o*f capacity ; Fr. congiaire.) A gift 
distributed to the Roman people or the Roman 
soldiery; —originally m corn and wine measured 
in a congius, — afterwards in money. Addison. 

CON’Gl-XJS, n, \Jj.,ameasure of capacity.) {Med.) 
A gallon, or four quarts. Crabb. 

f CQN-GLA'Cl-ATE, V. n, [L. conglacio, congla- 
ciatus.) To turn to ice ; to congeal. Browne. 

CQN-GLA-CJ-A'TION, n. The process of turning 
to ice ; congelation. Browne, 

II CQN-OLO'BATE [kon.gl5'bat, S, W, J, F, Ja, K, *, 
kBng'plo-bat, P. Nwi.l, v. a, [L. congloho, con- 
glohatus; Sp. conglohar; Fr. conghber!) p. 

CONGLOBATED ; pp, CONGLOBATING, CONGLO- 
BATED.] To gather into a hard, firm ball. Grew. 

II CON-GLO'BATE, a. Moulded into a firm ball. 
** Conglobate and conglomerate glands,” Cheyne, 

II CON-GLO'BAT-?:d, p, a, {Bot.) Collected into 
a spherical form. Loudon, 

II CON-GLO'BATE-LY, ad. In a spherical form. 

CON-GLQ-BA'TigN, n, [L. conghhatio ; It eonr 
globazione ; Sp. conglobacion ; Fr. eonglohation,) 
Collection into a round mass. Browne, 

t CON-GLOBE', V. a, [L. congloho ; Sp, conglo- 
bar.) To gather into a round mass ; to con- 
globate, “ Orb in orb eonghbed are seen.” Pope 

t CON-GLOBE', v,n. To coalesce into a round 
mass. “ As drops on dust conglobmg.** Milton, 

CQN-GLOp'y-LATE, v. n* [L. con, with, and 
ghhulus, a little ball.] To gather into a little 
round mass. “A number of them [swallows] 
conglobulate together,” Johnson 

CQN-GLOM'ER-Ate, V, a. [L. conglomero, con-- 
ghmeratus:, con, with, and glomero, to form into 
a ball ; glomus, a ball, or clew ; Sp. conghmerar ; 
Fr. conglomerer.) [L conglomebated ; pp, 
CONGLOMEHATINO, CONGLOMEBATED.] Togeth- 
er into a ball, as of thread ; to inweave into a 
round mass. 

The Uver is one great Omo. 

CON-Gl/)M'ER-ATB, «. [Fr. eonglomerat.l 
\Mm.) Water-wom, rounded pebbles or frag- 
ments of rock, cemented together by another 
mineral substance. LyeH. 

CQN-GL5m'ER-A 1’®» 1* Gathered into a round 
ball ; as, ** Conglomerate rocks.” 

2. (Anat.) Formed of small glands, ‘*Tho 
liver and other conglomerate glands.” Cheyne, 

3. (Bot.) Crowded together ; clustered. Grey* 

CON-GLOM-ER-A'TIQN, n, [L. emgUmmOio; 
Fr. conglomeration^ Collection into a ball; 
accumulation; aggregation. Bacon, 
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CONGLUTINANT 


CONITE 


CON-GLU'TJ-NAnT, 05 . [Fr. conglutiimntI\ {Med.) 
’Tending to unite or close up ; gluing. Smart. 

CON-GLU'TJ-NANT, 71 . {Med.) A medicine that 
licals wounds. Smart. 


3 . An assembly, — partictilarly of persons 
for public worship. 

1 «. W f !l 1 • *1 • . • I 1 •i.M.i: I i'm- wl ‘ 

< i • ! I". ."Il I' ■ I . 

Syn. — See Assembly. 


to unite ; to glue. Peat'son. 

CON-GIiU'TJ-NATB, V. 7 t. To coalesce, Johnson. 

CON-GLU'Tl-NATE, a. Joined; united, “All 
these together conglutinateJ* Sir T. Bigot. 

CON-GLU-TT-NA'TION, 71 . [Fr.] The act of con- 


Congregationaiists ; independent, 

T2\orv parish Imcl tit inuntf/ationnl or imiuoliiul pn'shvN-iV 
lor till' .'ifthii s ol* its OM n fiirU*. M'o/ ft)». 

c 6 N-< 1 R 5 -GA'TION-AL-I^M, rt. That mode of 
chtireh government which mahituins the inde- 


•IN-GLU-TI-NA'TrON, [Fr.] The act of con- pcndeiiee of separate churches or congrega- 
glutinating ; reunion ; junction ; union. “ The tions ; in dependency. L . 

conglutination of parts'separated by a wound.*’ criN-GIUJ-CilA’TION-AL-irtT, «. One who adheres 
Armithnot. ** The of tne several to Congicgationulis’m; an Independent. Neal 


criN-GIUJ-CilA’TION-AL-irtT, «. One who adheres 
to Congicgationulisiu ; an Independent. Neal 
kingdoms of Castile, Arrugon, &c.” Bacon. (k8aRV».-s, «2), «. [1.. co,„jrmus-, 

CQN-GLU'TI-NA-7 'Tve, a. [It. ^ Bp, co)tghttbut-‘ congredior, to i«(‘et ; con, with, and gt'adior, to 

tivo \ Fr. co'nglutinatif.l Having power to wnlk a step ; li. congresso \ Sp. con- 

unite ; tending to unite. Johnson. greso ; Fr. congr 's.] 

OON-OLO'TI-NA-TOR, «. That which has the 1. 1 A mooting in i.rivute or social intemmrso. 

•power of unitiug. ’ “ A eoj^lulinator ol broken ^ “ “““ ““T’a ivlj;; 

bones.” ^ noodieard. 2. f A collision or shook;— applied to i>or- 

CON'GO 8l2), n. A Rpccics of black tea, sons or to things. 

superior in (pialitv tobohea, but inferior to sou- Thfir in th<* fl«*W jijrcat w!th«tan<h. 

chong ; — - also u rilteu eonoou. Davis. From thoso lawtiuiuv Im* floriaml tht‘ruU*>»orthi‘»VMjfwvx'M’/t 

. . ' . . . imd ri'lh'otwmH «if two immUou. £?« //«»•. 

CON-G3l.\T’y-LANT, a. Uojoicing in partiemn- 3^ A of mnbassadors or deputies for 

tion; sharing another « joy. Mtiton. the settlement of at lairs between nations; as, 

CO.V-<JUAT'n-hATE (k(»n-«rdt'yu-iat), r. a. [li, '*The Congress lyf Vienna, in 1H15,” 
€Oftt/r(ifuloi% congratnfhhis ; eoh, with, und//r«/- 

tilor, to wish joy to ; It. eom/ratnlarsi ; Mp. eon- 1 . • J \ i \ V- ‘ 

grafular ; Fr: <*?»u/>vt/'?//cr,] 1/. ooNuu.vTtTn.vT- ^ A meeting of clelegntes or representnlnes 

KI> ; pp. coNdUATtrL.vn.No. (l-oNOUATrLATED.l ^0 consuH upon matters of ‘ I; 

To felicitate, as sYmpathming with one’s good toennet laws and transact iintumsil and nohtuul 
fortune ; to compliment upon any happy event ; njhiirs ; a national legislature, 4M»mj)os( <l <>f sen- 
to wish joy to. ators ami renreKontaUves ; a«, “ J he r/em/m.? 

Frlontlfl t<> r‘migrotuinU> tlirir frimutm miwli* a^^*'!**^* 

gyn. — To am^ratuhne i« to profoHH synipafliy Syn.-*~Heo Ahkijmuly. 
and iMirtieipatmn in anotlier»H j4»y *, io phdtate is 00N«<mkH’rttON (fcon'grttsh'un, 02), n. fL. emi- 
iin'i(*I.v to wish happy. Fricnuslilp ceagratnlntcsx t A ‘ irin,»flt»o. ittirothov an iiHsemblv 

Apnrwmmay/f7i>iV.7fMnnm(df ^ meeting togciner, uu asm^ 

on ]ia\ inp from danger, and rottgnuuttite oth L‘**J * orgtni < . 

erh on their good fortune. <1GN-Gttfiff'rtlON-.\T4 fki.n-2i?sb'un-v»t^, n. \io\i\i- 

OON'-GRAT'V-hATR, e. n. To rejoice in partici- t» a (vmiiress ; --paitirnl.ii'l> to Jj*;; h‘gj;da- 

pation; to share another’s joy. “1 cannot but Imdy of the Umteil Nt.iti^s; as, I he f on- 

congratulute with niy country.” Sirift. gresstmntl <l(*bjites. 

... , 5 fr # / /* xIaj • This Wi»ril Is Chleily iHed in Atiicricn, <»r with 

CON-CRAT-y-hA’TrQN, n. [T,. congrafulutuy, n^fMrence to tlio Aiin'ro-an Fongrvss. Wo applied, it 
It. eongrtduUttiOHe \ Hp« rongiftftthtiion \ hr. ciirresponds ns applied to rarhamettt. 

eoMffrafi/frtfion.] The act of coiigrutulating ; an ^ -kt *•.. ... . .1 

expres.sion of joy and sympathy ; felicitation, < ON-<«I{i'.S W| V h, rt* Meeting; < tmiing together ; 

What «us|ii‘aktthle rojoh'inir mill. lUno'i/i/AeOoii. will tlu'io aNS» lU » Ulg. tOUftt. 

iH* urf! .sr.,a\ f /u , tutu / u. , Uftng’grPv), w, A inateh prcpurisl 

GO.V-tittAT’ir.hA-TOR, n. L^t. coitgmtnhtfore.] by h<*ing dipped into a phimphorie prep.ir.irioii, i 

’One who congratulates. Mi/ftm. or into a mivture of ehh*rnie of potasli, Huliilmr, ! 

„ . and sugar ; a lucifer match i — ealU'd iilho rofi- 

rt., nit. iV Sp. rom/rnfu- U . Em g. 

ittitmox kv. congratuUUmreA KxpreHiung or * *• I 

wishing joy. tni.N tatBVK-ROFK’ET, n. Adeatrwctuerock- 

nrt > iiueiiteil liy Sir Win, i.ungre^e. Hrnntir. 

tmM.GRKf:’, r.«. [L. emi, with, and Fr. t <’9N.<njrir. r. «. {U nmgrtioJ., To.igree jto 
lu-v-orii.j To agree ; to aeeord. Shak. *‘'**^' Uy h fowf/rwi/w/io that fifci r. Shak. 

f ct^N-GUKfyr^, To salute retdproeally. Shak. [k»*i»*i(ru-ttti, A‘* H . P. J, I . Jri, 

• . * A/a. ; kim-Kfd’fus orWwit stu-ftw, /i/wie], n. Ii». 

Of^N'GE^'-ilATE 82), r» rt. (L, eow- ro/o/m of/rt ; iurtiftf/rurnm ; Sp. rongtfo ’o,) 

grego, ron//n\f/tdu \ ; eo/t, with, and //#*eA a dock ; Agteement ; consistency ; h.irmr»n\ ; ci-uvi m- 


conrlijfnitij, or that derived from works done by tlib 
JUSSI suiicx* of grace, and to which a reward is in jus. 
tice due. Welchman, 

CON'GKF-OfJS (kSng'gru-iis), a. [U. co7tgruns ) 
It. <Sr Sp. congrno.) 

1: llaving'congruity ; accordant; concordant; 
agreeable ; suitable ; consistent. 

The cMhUMicc oi’Ood is so tnaniicst, and the obcdicnco wn 
owo hiui ho rtmtjruonn to the light of roasou. Lurke, 

2. Appropriate ; proper ; fit ; meet. 

It is ijo ways rouf/niov* that God Nhontd hi* always Ul.riit- 
oning man into an uckiKiwlodgmaiit <d' ihi> tiuth. .Itti 

CnN'<JlUI-<)08-hy, ad. I^uitably; consistently. 

GoN’GRU-oli.S-NKWrt, 77 . Fitness; congruity.ylA'//. 

71. [^Gr. beniloek.] {(^hem.) ’Die 

active prineiple, or alkaloid, peeuliar to hem* 
loek (f Vm/ww /wrtr?//r/frt/») ;---csilled also euni- 
cine. When freshly prepared, it is oleaginous 
and volatihs and it is ou<‘ of the most violent 
poisons known* P. (Ige. 

GoN'lO, ) [Or. ; Juvonicusx Ti.i?i 

C(')M'l-(JAL, ) Sp. eonieo; Fr. emm/rte. — See 
<h>NK.t 

1. Iijiving the form of a cone; relating to a 
eom* or to its S(*(‘th)n8. 

2. ( Hot.) Rising into a point, abov<^ a 

cxrenhir base ; roHeinbling a cone. M , k 

Ilanshnr. 

Ctmieal x^alre-, a valve of a conical form, lit- j||M 
ting into a socket of the same sltaim. ' jg, 

<56X'Hh*U4-I*y, ad. In the form of a lljll 
eone, * * Uvgle. 

(h'lN'l-GAL-NftSH, 77. ’riie state or the ||ll| t 
(ptality of h(ung eouieut. Juhnstm. |||m | 

«• Same as (JoNi.v. Etumeis. 

coN’i-co-GY-lilN'iHlj-GAli, «. In the form of 
u cylinder, Imt tJip<*ring*to a iioiut, f.V*rt///. 

iniM.l-SPHiiK'H'Ai., rt. 

Having a form hdween conical and 
sphm'ieaL Dmtg, 


»d participation in aiiother»H hiy ; to M«V«fc is ooN«<mkH’SlGN (fcon-grttsh'mi, 02 ), n. [L. eon- 

:i ]ia\ mg escapi’d from datigiori and rtfngnUutate oth 1 ^*] * •P ^ ^ •*’ * f f »/. 


< 10 N-GUfi 8 'SI 0 N..\T* fk..n- 2 i?sb'un-v»t'l, rt. Kehit- ' 
Ulg to a congress ; — paiticnl.u'lv to the legisla- ’ 
live laxly of the t^iiteil Statics; as, “The fbn- 
gressiopittl dtdjjites.” | 


<’oN'|F <>'\ ATH, rt. 
/hailed jtml eon leal. 


Iletween i‘gg- 
( >mg. 


lijti' Tills won! is chieily iHcd in America, or with 
rcfereiici* to tlio Alltericaii <*»>npreH«. Wo applied, it 
corresponds to ptttUamrntnrg^ nti applied to rariianiettt. 

(’ON-<Jl{i:s'H| VK, rt* Meeting; etmiing together ; 
aNSemhling. Rroiivie, 


t't'iX'tJMMVK <kftn«’ffrPv), w, A match jircpurisl 
by htdng dipped into a phosphorie prepar.irion, i 
or into It mivture t»f ehlornie of potasli, Hnlplmr, 

[ and sugar; a ludfer match ; — eaHed also ewi- 
grere light. W. Hnrg. 

Gi’'>N'<atBVK-RA<’K’ET, it. A destructive rtiek- 
et invented by Hip wm, ilungreve. lirnndr, 

tt' 9 N-GWrn', e. rt. fl*. (ongrno.^ To .igree; to 
j suit. “ Uy h tt«*rs rtnif/ruittg to that fifci r.”*S 7 rtU, 


O^N'GR^r-iSATE (Wnitt'jfrMtAtf 82), r. rt. (1 a eow- 
grego, eongregutu ^ ; eon, with, and grej‘, a thick ; 
It. <wi^regtfre; Sp. rongregar.] [/, eoNouKG.vr- 
jKii ; pp. CMsunti, v-i i.n.) To 

coHcot or gather together ; to :nst*mble. 

IImU mmm'ttftttk* tuMoOffiM^ tMdlMi, ondi iwKwrilcii h»t«- 
rt/fcaaoi on«a. 

C^N'GRj^-GATM, t. To «iiiiembte{ to m^nsU 

Rvmn ih«i« wU«*in» mtfrehasto moit do Ithnl. 

c 6 N'GItlg!-GATR, rt. Collected; congregated* {»#) 

with all th» iHia about him /tpiiiMr. 

CfVK’GR|J-oAT-||fl), p. rt. Collected together ; an- 
aemhled. **Congngnffti>:itu\'i.^*SAuk. ** Ctm- 
ffr§gat«d waters.^’ Miltatt. 

Cf'iM-GEIBS-GA'TIQN (kfng-fre-ai'shuiti), n. [Ia 
nmgrMfllia; It, wnjwegaMimw ; ro/tgr/fga* 
mm I rr, 

h The a«t of gathering or collecting. “ By 
cfntgrcgatim of homogeneitl parts/* Hocon. 

2 . A eoUf etioE of rariotte parta or thlngw. 

Thi 1 loVrhanids),* firrnano*iit airfM’ors n*» oihttr j^lnjr 

tif Uu Omii u holt and iM'MtUifUt *jfaiva Af tU|>f»r«. JEMif. 


ty. “ Siu*h vvas the ctMgrtHwre of thr Ir Is* mo*! *. 
and diHpositionif.” Ji>EnmL 

rn.\MJRf“8:N-rV (kim-itrd’en-sirs, Jo. H'A; Mint*- 
Tatid], fi. Agr*‘«‘i«cnt. .Wore. 

CfA”GRV-®XT (kftngW-enth w. f I., mngt ttem ; 
It, 4 f Hp. ert«rt#ii#rt/^ iLivitig emmniitv ; ugriu^- 
iog’; aidtahie. ** Tiie miwfcticw/ and haniioni- 
oua iuing of pnrta l» a aenimce/* ff. Jmsmt. 

CON-OEfl'I-TY, M» lU tongntdna ; U. atngnnt t ; 
»p. : rr. cooffroile,) 

X* The atilt# of helag efuigruoue ; apt or 
proper rotatloo hetween Ihliiga ; agreemeai i 
auitahleaoaa ; flmtea ; eoaaietoiiey ; eongrtteitce. 


Ttw fitmirrwfy «# thliiii li Oiilr j 
•iitli • flat* or ciw41lMw. 


"afiSuri 


2. (Omm.) Correapomlenee ; -hh whe.n « * 
or line# are laid one upon another. .f ; 

Jlffiig (tkJki* f Th *1'', that lai fit u inch * 

tnitihM on# t» a rewatd firt U\ th«* | 

•traaffli «/ IbnewitI, »• airtn,}c«*v*,4*j i«i/ra *./| 


<’n.\'jrs, rt. pi. The jhietrine of eimie 
sei-tions; emiic si’ctiuns. lip. Herkeleg, 

Gux’n* HHc’Tloxi^. n. ((horn.) ^ A iX 
The curve lines and plane dg- A 

tires which are priHluced hy the 
intersect hui of a phi in- with the jjk 

Nurf.ice of u <010*; vi/., the el* Jrj uV 
lipse, as F, the ns 1>, ' 

and t\u* hgperhoia, as Ki — that part of math- 
ciimfics which treats at tlie |iro}M«rt{4‘s, meas- 
mcnicitts, iVc,, of the sccthms of a cone* 

AfjO brwIs Nttv »'^»»^^idvrvd, Ihv chmh* aretitm* */♦* Ih** ciuv^'U 
of till* nvi'otlU *ii*jKr»*c. /*, / Hi , 

Co-.ViF' f «. pi. [II. mrtrtf, a eone, ntid 
,/; >0, 10 tie ir.J { !Uit,\ An order of gymnosper- 
mous eaogens, including tir-tre**,, pim* *, r* d.os, 
Junipers. Ac., the fruit of which 1 00 ,t .t » of a‘.dcs 
collected into a cone, .md lu-triiu: thr utKul 
ioedi oil aome part of their inner fiiec, fiboi/. 

ri>*NlF'|:R-«»r s, rt. ReuHng cones or conical 
fruit, A* lUr hr-tM *• and the pine* Qitifteg. 

r(VM|-N)RM, rt. a nme, and fnmttt, 

form; hr- tontf'unttt .\ lit in ' in the form of a 
eon#; rsuic-dupisl. Srmr(» 

cHVNt**Kfm’T]|E, n. {Omiik.) On# of the claii« 
of fiWixtifm, ifmiw/r* 

rf^-Xt*Eflg*TE.4fi, rt. (Omitk.) Haringthe beak 
shaped like a cone. Omg» 

n.pL (I*, ronwa. a cone, nnd 
rmlrnm, a licit k.] iOrntlh.) A maa* of hiriU. 
of the order having a thick eonicid 

MU, as the crow. — See FAssiiHlii, Gnoy* 

f Her C’ooNikim. Jokmtm. 

C(b» A7Af ’ TA.f , rt, (f>r. urnmarmt*, to cover 
wlili flttst.( An arena tnr pit, a« fur wrontlera, 
for «{u.iU*%htti# nr of a ibraire. Vhwke, 

li. [Gr* dtt«t.1 A ear- 

tamite of tlnirt^ iiiagiMMia> and natda or iron ; a 
yaiittiy of do to ft i t O # * AAartrt. 


A, Ik f, 0, 0» % kmff; i, I, 0» t» rAorf; ft I* Qt V* Y* fAM 2 , wAm^ i»AnT» rAti.; iiittt, tiiit; 
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tCON-JfiCT^, v,n, [Jj,. conjicto, conjectm; con^ 
with, andy£zc 20 , to throw.] To conjecture. Shah, 

t CQN-JECT', v. a. To cast; to throw. Mountagu, 

t CON-JEC'TQR, n, [L.] One who conjectures ; 
a guesser ; a conjecturer. MiUon, 


[Sp conjetiirahle.l That 
Johmon, 


The state of being 
Bi'oione. 


Now curort"”' rr* r 
Whor (■ » ■ ■ « j ■> ’ I ■ 1 . ii* ] ■ 

I’llU r’lo vessel or me umverse. 


CON-JfiCT'y-RA-BLE, a. 
may be conjectured. 

CON-J^CT'U-RAL, a. Depending on conjecture ; 
doubtful. * “ Some conjectural hopes of a life 
after this.” Jortin, 

CQN-JjeCT'y-RAL-IST, n. One who deals in con- 
jectures. * Month. Rev, 

t CON-J^CT-y-RAL'l-TY, n. 
conjectural. 

CQN-JJGCT^y-RAL-LY, ad. By conjecture, or 
guess. ‘ * ' IloU(CC)\ 

CQN-JfiCT^yRE (kpn-jekt'yuO* oonjcctara ; 

It. congettura ; Sp. conjetura ; Fr. conjecturer^ 

1. An opinion founded on slight evidence ; a 
supposition ; a surmise ; a guess. 

In the casting of lots» a man cannot, upon any ground of 
reason, bring the event so much as under conjecture. South, 

2. t A conception ; a notion ; an idea. 

r pr n 

I.'.’s. 

Sfiak. 

Syn. — A conjecture is more vague, and is founded 
on a less substantial basis, than a ffuesa or a swpTtoai- 
tion ,* and a surmiae has loss foundation than either. 
A person auppoaea or ffueaae'i that a thing actually is ; 
ho conjectuTca or iner<ny aurmiiea that it may bo so. 

CQN-JfiCT'lJRE (kon-jekt'yur), v, a, [t. conject- 
ured ; pp. coNJECTrniNG, conjectured.] To 
judge by guess or by slight evidence ; to guess ; 
to surmise ; to suspect. 

Human reason can, at the best, but conjecture what will 
be. South. 

CQN-JfiCT'URB, V. n. To form conjectures. Swift. 

CQN-JjBOT'yR-yR, n. One who conjectures. 

. a. To concert; to discuss, 
UEstrange. 

CQN-J5In', a, [L. co7\jungo ; con, with, and 
jungo, to yoke ; Sp. conjimtdr ; Fr. conjoindrer 

[t. CONJOINED ; pp, CONJOINING, CONJOINED.] 

1. To join together; to consolidate; to unite. 

Wlioso marriages co^hitvul the white rose and tbe^red, 

Bt'ayton, 

2. To associate ; to connect. 

Let that which lie learns next be nearly conjoimtl with 
what he knows already. Locke, 

CQN-JolN', V. n. To league ; to unite. Shah. 

COX-.iol.VEl)'' (k in-jotnd^, j?. a. United; con- 
nected ; brought together, 

CQN-JOInt^ a. United; connected; associated. 

Conjoint degr$i»a, (Man,) two notes which immediate^ 
ly follow each other in the order of tlm scale. Johnson. 

In union ; by association ; 

Drgdm. 


t CQN-JdB'BUB, V. 
[A cant word.] 


CQN-JdiNT'LV, ad. 
together ; jointly, 

C6N'Jt>«AL, a. [Jj, conjttgalis ; oo«, with, and 
jngol to* join; Juf/tan, a yoke; It. eonfugale; 
Sp. conjugal ; Fr. cnujugal,'] Relating to mar- 
riage ; connubial ; matrimonial. Conjugal af- 
fection.” Dry den. 

C6N-Jy-GAl/I-TY, n. The state of being joined, 
a» in matrimony ; the conjugal state. [r.J Milton. 

CdN'jry-G^L-I.y, a<L According to the conjugal 
state; matrim'onially; connubially, Bp. Mall. 

CfiN^jy-^GATB, e. a. [L, oo^jmo, ecn^ttgatm ; 
con, with, and jugo, to join ; Jmtm, a yoke ; 
It. oonjugarei Sp. oof^ugari Fr. cof^uguer.'] 

[?. CONJUGATED J pp. CONJUGATING, CONJU- 

gatedJ 

1. t To join ; to unite, as in marriage. 

Thosf Wirt him oceoalon to ctn^ugaie, «t pletumve, the Nor- 
man »ttd m Saxon houMw. Wotton, 

2. ( Grows. J To inflect verbs through their 
various terminations, or through their several 
voices, modes, tenses, and persons. 

nON'jy-G^TE, n. A wwd agwte deriTai- 
tion with another word. Bp. BrmmhaU. 

nflN'JV-G4.TB, «. I* (Bot.) JToined in A 
pairs, as leaveia. London. Ml 

9. (Qmm.} Kotiag wordnof the same 
t tock or of the same derivation, 


afe words are words of the aamc stock or kindred ; 
c,” “ weakly,** ** weakness.” ff hately, 

Conjug-ate axis, (Conic Sections.') the axis perpendic- 
ular to the transveise axis. — Conjugate diameter, a di- 
ameter of a cuuic section parallel to the chord of the 
curve which is bisected by another diamcter.Da. 4* P- 
— Conjugate hyperbolas, hj-perbolas such tiiat the con- 
jugate axis of the one is the transveise axis of the 
other. Eliot, 

C6N-Jy-GA'T10N, n. fL. carijxigatio \ It. conju^ 
gazione ; Sp. co7ijugaci07i ; Fr. co7ijugaison,'] 

1. t Union ; conjunction. Be^xthy, 

2. \G7'am,) The mode or the act of inflecting 
verbs through their various forms. 

C6N-Jy-GA'TION-Ali, a. Relating to conjuga- 
tion. ’ * Ellis. 

CON-Jfj'^l-AL, a. [L. conjugialis,'] Relating to 
marriage; conjugal. Conjugial Noble. 

This word, in this orthography, is rarely used 
except by the translators of Swedenborg and his fol- 
lowers. The corresponding Latin word, conjugialis, 
was the poetical form of eonjugalia, from which we 
have conjugal. 

CON-Jt?NCT', a, [L. conjungo, eonjunctus ; con, 
with, and/wn^ro, to yoke; It. congiiintoi Sp. 
conjunto,'] Conjoined; united. “The Lord 
coyijunct with the angels.” [r.] Bp. Ratrick, 

t CON'jUnct, n. A union ; an association. Creech. 

CON-JONC'TION (kon-jfink'shun), n. [L. cor- 
junctio ; Sp. conjimciooi ; Fr. 'co7ijonction.'\ 

1. Act of joining ; union ; association. 

iT.«f<9ihV l'p*iv/>r '"ircrVo and souls 

by ■■ * 1 »' • .n*i :i !m < . I, •<"•’«« • >>. &)ut/u 

2. (Astroyi.) The meeting of two heavenly 
bodies in the same pointer place in the heavens. 

jgrjf Two heavenly bodies arc said to be in apparent 
conjunction when they have the same longitude, or 
right ascension, «ind in true con junction when they have 
the same latitude as well as the same longitude. The 
conjunction ol a planet is said to bo hO'erior when 
the planet is on the same side of the sun as the earth, 
and superior when the planet is on the side of the 
suit most distant from the eaith. I/erschcl, 

3. (Grayn.) A part of speech used to join sen- 
tences, parts of sentences, and words. ‘ 

Syn. — See Union. 

CON-JfONC'Tigu-AL, a. Kelating to a conjimc- 

tion. Arnold. 

COJST'-JtjJsrC ' TRVA, n. (Anat.) A mucous mem- 
brane, so called because it unites the globe 
of the eye with the eyelid. DxmgUson. 

OQN-JCNC'TJVE, a. [X. conjunctivus •, It. C07i- 
giuntivo ; Sp. conjsntivo ; Fr. conjonctif,^ 

1, Closely united. 

Shi*’s so cfni)tinctirr to my life and BOiil, 

That 118 the Mtar moveti not but in hid sphere, 

1 Could nut but by her. Shah. 

S. (Gram.) Connecting together; as, “ Con- 
junanvo conjunctions noting the condi- 
tional mod© of a verb, or the mode as deter- 
mined by a conjunction; subjunctive. Johnson. 


In conjunction or 
Sir H. JVotton. 


OQN-jONO'TiVE-LY, od. 
union. 

C(JN-JCN0'TIVE-n£ss, n. The quality of join- 
ing. [r.] Johnson. 

CQN-jONOT'LY, ad. Jointly ; in union. Johnson. 

OQN-JtJNCT'URE (kon-jSnfct'yur), n, [It. congimt- 
tura; Fr. conjoncture.’] 

1. A joining together; union; connection. 
“ The conju7ictures of letters in words.” Bolder. 

2. Combination or concurrence;— -applied to 

causes, circumstances, or events. “ A fit con- 
juncture of circumstances.” Addison. 

3. A critical time ; a crlsis- 

Sueh censures always attend such conjuneitres. Clarendem. 

Syn. —See Case. 

C6N-Jy-IIA^TIQN^ n. [L. eo^roHo ; Sp. eonju- 
racitm ; comurathn. — See Conjure.] 

L The act of conjuring ; a calling upon with 
thus solemnity of an oath. 

We ehorim you, i» the name of God, tolce heed} „ 
Under this cemjvrtxtUm, speak, my lord* Snatk. 

2. A magical form of words ; an incantation ; 
an enchantment* 

What dmgH what ohima, 

3, A plot; a conspiracy. ‘‘The co9^wration 

ofCatilme.” Sir T. Blyot. 


CON-jy-RA'TOR, 71. (Law.) One bound by oath 
with others ;* a conjuror. BurriU. 

CQiV-JURE', v.a. \Jj. conjitro •, con, with, and 
jiiro, to swear; \t. cong'iurare conjurar 
Fr. cotjurer.l [i. conjured ; pp. conjuring, 
roN.TT"iT'r).T To Call upoD with the solemnity 
of ,.:i oa ;i • r-) summon in a sacred name; to 
c. 'll M ■»< .( T‘..i y ; to adjure. 

O n'.'iripr. T +T,/»o o. ♦''fn b-'l’c— *«t 

'i »■ * *. u , iJ, Shak 

CON'JURE (kun^jur), v. a. 1. To influence by 
magic ; to charrd ; to bewitch ; to enchant. 

Whose phrase of sorrow 

Conjures the wandering- stars, and niakc£rthe7a stand 

Like wondor-wounded hearers- , Shak. 

2. To summon by enchantment; — usually 
followed by up. 

What black magician conjures vp this ifiend? SkaL. 

CdN'JURE (kUu'jur), v. n. To practise charms, 
magic, or soicery. 

In his mistress’s name I conjure only bnt to raise him up. 

Shak. 

t CQN-JtJRE'MBNT, w. Serious injunction. Mtoi. 

CQN-JUR'yR, n. One who solemnly enjoins or 
conjures. Smart. 

CON'JVR-J^R (kfln'jiir-er), n. One who conjures ; 
an enchanter ; a juggler. 

Fi^irofi in the book 

Of some dread conjurer that w oiilil eiilorce nature. Domic. 

CON-JURdB, n, [L. co7i, with, and Juro, to 
swear.] (Law.) One bound by oath 'svith others ; 
a conjurator. Synart, 

CON-NAS'C^NCB, ^ [L, ^on, with, and nos- 

CON-NAS'CJgN-OY, ) cor, nascexis, to be bom.] 

1. Common birth or origin. Johnson. 

2. One born at the same time with another. 
Christians have baptked these double comnascmcea. Browne. 

3. A growing together. Wiseniayi. 

CpN-NAS'C^NT, a. Bom together ; produced at 

the same time. Craig. 

CQN-NATE' [kon-natS S. W. P. J. E. F. Ja. K. 
k!5ii'n5t,* C. Wb."}, a. [L. connatus; con, 
with, and nascor, to be born.t 
' 1. Born with another; of the same birth; 
congenital. South, 

2. (Bot.) Growing together into one body. 

Benslow. 

CON-NATE'-PBR-FO'LI-ATE, a. (Bot.) A . ^ 
^Noting leaves connate at their bases, 

Gray. « 

t CQN-NA'TION, n. State of being connate. More 

CQN-NAT'IJ-R^L (kon-nht'yu-r?il), a. 1. Con 
nected by nature ; inherent ; natural. 

These affections arc connatural to us; and as we mrow up 
so do they. Z*JSstrau{/c 

2. Partaking of the same nature, 
la there no way, 

Bs» how we may 

cmmatural dust? Milton. 


Besides these jfiftinftil passapfes. how we may eonna 
To death, and mix with om* cc — ^ 


CON-nAt-U-rAl'I-TY, n. The state of being con- 
natural. ** Congruity and eonyiaturalityP Hale. 

CQN-NAtT.T-RAL-TzE, V. a. To make natural. 

Befbro you could comaturallee your midniaht rovels to 
your temper. Seotrs Chr. Lije. 

OQN-NAT'y-RAt'-XY, od. By nature. Bah. 

OQN-NAT'y-RAL-NfiSS, «. The state of being 
connatural; connaturality. Fearson, 

CQN-NfiCT', V. a. [L. cotmecto ; con, with, and 
necto, to tie ; It. coxmettere.'] [i. connected ; 
pp, connecting, connected.] To knit or link 
together; to combine ; to join ; to unite. 

They cannot break the tie, nor disunite 

The waves which roll comrctctl in their ftighi Blnehnore, 

I connot separate myself from any thing with which you 
are emneried. Metnioth. 

CQN-nI^.CT', V, n. To have relation ; to be joined ; 
to cohere. Adam Smith. 

CQN-NliOT'BD, p. a. Linked together; joined; 
united ; related, 

CQN-NBct'IID-LY, tid. In a connected manner. 

C<?N-NfeCT'lNG, jp. a. Joining together; uniting. 

CQN-Nfer'TIQN, n. [L, connexio*, It. ctmiwj- 
sione ; Sp. eonexion ; Fr. connexion.^ 

1, The act of connecting or the state of being 
connected ; junction ; union. 

My heart, which, by a secret harmony, 

SUll nuivcs with thine, joined in ruiuwctkm sweet. MiUof^ 

2. Communication; intercours©. 


JliBN, BiR; UOVE, «<5R, BON ; BtJUL, BtJR, »0X.E.--g, 0, 4, Wp}. O* «, 9, t, Aorrf; f «» *; ¥ <M g*. — THia «l». 
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CONSCIENCE 


A very material part of our hanpinees or misery arises 
ftom the connections we liave with those urouiul xis, Jiiwr. 

3. Kindred; relative ; relation; as, “Family 
eo7tnf*cttons.^* 

.ggr* “ Wo often hesitate whether to write cornice- 
tioii, inJlcttioHj TPjlection^ or umnetton, tnjlcjion^ re- 
Jterion. The diirercnce is this: connection^ iujlpctiotij 
preHUiiies an iiniiiodiate formation from, ami re- 
lationship to, tlio coirespondent verbs, to connect, to 
injlru, to rejlect ; tlio other form takes us to the Latin 
spollin;: connexio, injlciin, rcjleao; or to the Angli- 
cized words rotiiicr, injln , rejlcd,. The preference may 
safely ho reromineiidecl to tlio fust form, namely con- 
nection, &c. But observe that tlio word complcnon 
lias no such word as complect m corresiiondenco with 
it, and is thorefoio properly written with an c.” Smant* 
— .SW/t»an, however, says, “ Ktymology, authority, 
and usage declare for connection,’^ 

Both common usage and tlie Dictionaries favor the 
orthography of injlection and rejlection 5 but in relation 
to connection or canned ton, the present usage is divided, 
though most of the English Dictionaries have the 
spelling connexion, 

Syn. — See Association, Intercourse. 

OQN-NiiC'TlVl^, ffl. Haviiij;? tlic power of con- 
necting ; tending to connect. Harris, 

CON-Nj'iO'TlVE,w. 1. That which con- 
nects; a con junction. Harris, 

2 . ( Hot) A portion of the ntumen that con- 
nects the cells of the anther together. Hensloio, 

CQN-N i:0 'Tl V E- LV , arL In conj auction. Swift, 

CON-NK<?T'OU, 71, 1, lie who or that which con- 
nects. 

2 . (OJkw,) a fiuiall tube. Jhtchanati. 

f (KJIN-NKX', r. «. [Id, connecto, coiinexas,'] To 
connect; to join. llalo, 

OON-NftX'lQN (kiin-nSk'shuu), n. [L. comeirw\ Sp, 
votwami", Fr. eonne^rhnl] The act of connect- 
ing; connection.— Hoc (h)NXECTi ON, MiUtm. 

C9N-Ni5!X^ION-Ai^* a. Having counccthm ; con- 
nected. I.R.] * Ud, Hew 

C9N-Ni^iX'i VE (kou-iieiiiH'jv), a, CJomiectivc. 

f C0N-NlC-7\\"riON, n, [L. erm, with, and «fc- 
tatio, a winking.] A winking. BaUeij, 

tJQN-NFV^VN*'^^ [L. U. connt*- 

mizrt; kSp. amnfmi cm ; Fr. — See 

OoNNiVB.] The act of* ciinniving; voluntary 
blindness; protended ignorance; forbearance 
of opposition or of disapproval. 

Ev«ry vice lnC«rpr«itf a connimnett an approbatlim. SontA, 

09N-NfiVE', n. [Tj, eomneeo; Fr. emnirer.] 
[i, connived; pjp, <M)VNivr\c, <f<i.N.Nivi:o.] 

1. To shut and open th<» eye ; to wink. 

Thl* ftrdMt Im t<i teiu'h tl«*m li«w to nwl jiullciumily, to eon- 
nivo with «Uher eye. ftjHTtutor. 

2 . To pretend blindness or ignorance; to 
forbear, or to seem not to H(‘e ; — usually fol- 
lowed by ; as, He etmuieed at it.” 

T Hufft-r lluMii to ciilfr. mid iu»».«n '<>♦ 

A pini'i* Kif mill, i •infiii'tiii/, >«r‘i'ni 

To gmtUy my Miornnu Milton* 

CON-Nf Vfj:N-<;V> Cmmivuuecf. Haeon. 

t'OX-.N’i' v^iNT, a, 1. Forbearing to see; not 
attentive; conniving, [lu] MiUtm, 

2. (Bat,) Kotlng a gradual inward dl- ^1^ 
rection; convergent, as tlie nnciiersof a mti 
potato blossom. Brands, 

$, (A»f.) Applied to tlio of insects 

which In repose perfectly unite with e«eh other 
at their corresponding margins. ihlfWim/en 

C«sitir<'Rr raZtvjr, (.4x4^) toId*> of ill*' inar<aiM mem 
hrane along thft iniewtin&i ratial from ths pylorleori' 
lire through ilui greater (niTt t>< tlw siiuaU IntswtitHi. 

Dnngtinsu, 

F9*V-NiV'J6;R, «, On« who eotinivos. Jmim, 
i os-siv*\so,a, I«Vbcaringtoao«;mmii{vont. 

2 . (//«/.) (kmvergent; connlvont. Omiff* 

or <'nN-No|j;-rfBLMl' [htts- 
IFA ; 11'. Ju.\ kft- 

nls-iCir', K, ; k{ln'jx-»Or, A*. ; kon-nis-ssF, K , ; 
ktta-fiis-sllr', Km.)* >*. (Fr. ; ro«- 
itoflrs, to know, from T.. One versed 

in the Hue arts, letters, or itterature ; a critic. 

The 1.1 Wrh<l knnw**, optMHMj**! tl» Ihr 

irllioih’. whu imty ttilnk« ilm h.' kn.mfi 

S (*rj (kmi-nM 11. The 

skill of a ecmnolssettr. Todd, 

C?6 .n '.\ 9 -t.\tr, e. m, [JU emt, wilh, and nuta, a 

mark.] To imply ; to betoken. iit$mmmd. 


06N-NQ-TA'TIQN,n. Inference; illation. Hale, 

06 n'NQ-TA-TIVB, a, [Sp. comiotafivo,} That 
connotes, denotes, or implies ; attributive. 

A conmintm at attributive tei"i *' ■" ' ”■ • f" 

pik'd to some object, is such oh -n " > n ■ U' ' 1;.' 
niftcation some attribute belong" !*i . o’ n » f ' 

CQN-NOTE', V. a, [Sec Connotate.] To im- 
ply ) to betoken ; to denote. South, 

The force oPa ■wmil is piopoitioned to tlie miialici oPuIffis 
which it caimotes, ti- llunit > , 

CQN-NO'BI-AL, «. \h, C07uiid)iaUs \ eoit, with, 

and Qiuho, to many , Sp. eonuuhnd."] Pertain- 
ing to marriage; m.itiiinouial ; nuptial; conju- 
gal. Conniwial rites.” Pope. 

CON-Nfj-Mlill-A'TION, 71. [L. eo7i7M/wn*o, con- 

nuniei'utus, to uuiubor with; eon, with, and 
7 iumero, to number; Tt. eo7iHumerazionc\ Sp. 
oonn umer avion, ^ A reckoning together. J *orson . 

CtiN'NU-riANCK, ?e. [Old Fr. eo;uAvu7n‘e.] {Law,) 
Cognizanee. Smart, 

c6n'NI;-«Ant, a. Knowing ; apprised ; cogni- 
zant. Browne, 

(JON-NlT-Tllt^'TIOIjS, a. Nutritious by force of 
habit,' SmuH, 


plo ; svhfluc passions ; defeat an enemy or an oppo- 
nent ; o! ernniie (iillirultiOH or piepossuHHions 3 our- 
vumnt obst.ioli'h. 

II CON'abjpR (kSng'knr), u. 71 . To overcome. 

■VVJu'rcvi'r tlu'y [tlie KonmnH] conqru'rcd, they in some do- 
gree civiliyed tin* woild. Lnio, 

II C()N'au^;R-A-nLE, a. That may be conquered. 

II c6N'arT^;R-A-I^LE-NKSH,7^. X'ossibility of being 
conquered oi* overcome. 

IlCON'ajriiiRED (IvoiiffTciud), p. a. Subdued; 
vanquished; as, “A territory.” 

|(cON'ai/]9R-ESH,7L She who conquers. Fahfajr, 

(|(J()N'urr^,R-!N<; (ItKng'ker-Iug), 7). Suliduing; 
overcoming; as, ** A rone/uer/nf/ host,*" 

II 0()N'U!rj;H-lN<;-LV (kfing'ker-tng-le), ad. In a 
eonqu(‘ring inaiiiier. Vrniij, 

II <;(»N'(irrpit-<>i{ (kd!is'ke.u*-or), n. One who con- 
quers ; a t.niiiuisiicr. 

It httit bi‘»*ii edwrved «tf f{n'i*i*i*, flmt ulu n It W«« RubduocI 
by the Koinnin, ItM'lf Mitidiu'il it . eion/in no i. Late. 

OO.VTiirEHT (koiijr'kwSst, H2), n, [It. § Sp. con- 
quistii ; Fr. vtmquiie, | 

1. The u<’t of coiupiering; subjugation. 


Coisr'NV, a, Bravo; dne; pretty. [North of 
England.] (irtm, 

CO-NO-CAR'Dl-fiM, 71. {Pal) A genus of fossil 
bivalves having a long hiphtmal tidie. Baird, 

(lo-NO-ilflTilX, n, [Gr. kwvok, a cone, and flil, 
any thing twisted.) {(Umeh,) A gimus of turbi- 
nated niollnsca inter meuiato between ihe yonvs 
and the rolutes, Swaimon, 

iJfj'NiiTn, 71. JCit* KiauotdiiUi a cone, and 

#7«W» form; Fr.mioi/ic.] {(fetmi.) That which 
resemhles a cone ; a solid formed i>y the revolu- 
tion of a conic nection about its a.\i8, J)a, ^ P, 

c6*N(TII), a. Like a cone ; — appliiul to the sur- 
face generated by the revolution of a eonii* 
tion about its axis. P, ( \f/e. 

C(pNi\W a, [Hfi. % }pt, conoiditl] (//oA) Ap- 
proaching to a eonicvil form. P, ({f/e, 

09-NOlD'lf', > (i. Approaching to a conic 

CK,)-N(Th)'HTAL, 7 form; eouoidal. Jo/in>\on, 

g. A joint nominee. Ktrhp, 

Cd'JfdPS, n. [(rr. a gnat.) f/fo/.l A 

genus of dipterous insects, clur.o ii*n/»*il >iy an 
elongated, slender, pointnl prtiboscis. Bnmde, 

<!<)X-UDADTiATK (-kwdd'rat), r. «. [L. eonqim- 
dro, eotn/uadf^utim; etnt, with, and qmtdrtf, to 
make square-] To recluee to a square, [ii,] Ash. 

t CON-dF A h'HATR, r, «, (L. lonqwtwi*^ ron- 

uimsfdns; con, with, and 4pm\,^Oj in sh.ikr.j ( 
To shuke. Han ep, 1 

». [h. eompttnntfio,] 

Agitation ; eoueusHion. iUuhy. 

(k»iig'k?r, ttr kOug^ 

kwer, H*. */«.; kdftg'Mr, r,a, [L. eo/iym- 

ro, to seek; cow, with, and quttm,xn aeek; Fr. 
eonytimr.) ft. cuNui uuv,u ; coNQt'KUiNo, 

fo.N«rK«m] 

X. To get jurssc'.sion or manlery of by physi- 
cal force; t» Hulqugutc; to vanquish ; to atil»- 
due ; to overcome s to defeat. 

If fht* ll* lu'tici ♦ '»»in »f Ui.jV bv wh«t ruthi ^ t 

tUv WurW, tt. »l,l tMl IhrJP .IfMllftb in ; • ' , ll 

birHltidrti.r n-.Aii 11 w.cli tb* ttniiic uriiirfm O1. n*' 

2. To prevail over or sitriin^iinr, hv a tiientat i 

effort ; as, “To mmptrr oiteN pr4*judiees.*‘ j 

3, To gain or win by victory; ‘ “TVi nm - 1 

qmr a pi*ae«.” I 

ICf.Sbaiidta, Sir. Rlpbitislon, Mr. Xarr«, mid I 

Vr. have a*l»{iO'4 ihr ftr’.i ftoiouis i.oiitu ’ 

{k^ngkVr{ t»i tton wtirJ ; t>ut, a* ii h a. waninti tb { 

liarturc irom onr «m » aiabnq loib'itt.t iliv rout'k. • 

Atol u a mttcb barilirriNittftft ih«ot ihi* ’*•*4*, .mi ' k.-n.'' 

kwer), it wcfo t*i be w»^b«(t 11 mnW l«» rtri.tifu.-.l , ' 
liut« AM »t {4 »a fntt poAse^'rlon «>f tlw AUx»,tttPT» but < 
lhil«iM»p«of JMbiW j 

Syn. — TV> cnHfuf*- U mw»e ai’oeral la tu tn«antiia 
itiati to raaqutth. To r^a^io 'k iiaptica a c«aitbat ; I 
runtiHcr^ A t«*rM** of 4 *t.ftihii 94 ; b* il»pto*v » 

r«»iiiiiitu«il pit^'i^urc f«tl fi‘A 4 t.y , w»t lo tnb 

juisittr 'wTiich fwigmany nivafi-t, f«» ttna« Hrtil»*r tlic- , 
>oKei i4 a xruit ««ir4ittirrr awm. tfai|il>toa cii,- an ,tf «,*- 
dfo’ilig (.1 Vf>i»Sitr-Oi' < utoOHvi**!*. ~ A a ^ 

f0Mifmer a ruHiairy ; r#i»f aie prcimilr*** ; »Mme a pA**" 1 


A porA*!*! rttmpit'si (tf a country reduuvs lUl tlif iX'opb* to 
the eomltUoii of nubjeetn. lUieien, 


2. Victory ; triumph. 

In joyii of rompteot he ri'^Ignii hi* breath. 

3, That whieii is gaiiu’d by victory. 


xlddmot. 


Mon* willingly I iiientlon air, 

Till* our old c(in*iHe»f, Milfiou 

4. {F'udnl Law.) Furebuse; bargain. 

What wo ruU puri'liiiNO. th<* foudrdH rail both dr* 

noting any nirnuN of uriiuiriiig tui rwtufr opt of tin* roimnon 
courHi' of Inhrntttnrr. /tinek'Atinir, 

<?<>N-s yN-t.FIN'tl-Aro a. Of the same blood; 
consunguincous. lu.j Browne, 

t FON-g.\.N'<.TiNl'5l> {kqii-Hkidguiiid], a, Uclated 
by blood. Brotene, 

<^0,\'-N,VN-<{r*l N'g-oFH, ft, !L. ro/na/ir/uinruo ; 
efOi, With, anti namfuis, bhmd.j Kel.ited by 
hlootl; oftlu* Humeblotid. 

Am I not ro,»<(UH(/i«»Mio«.i? Am I notof hrr Momi? Shok, 

F(».\-H,JtN-t»riN”|-TY, n, \ \i, et\nsamjuiHitait\ It- 
etnmtnt/nindft i !^p. voisttutiuiutdinl \ Fr, etm* 
s(o///uinitt',j Uelntiou'dup l)\ blood, or by de 
scent from a common ancestor. ** (^onsanqidn, 
itp or relafiori by blood, and ajjhnitp or refathn 
by marriage.” Hhekstone, 

t (TiK-hAr-FI-.M A'TI9X, n. I L. etinsarrino, con- 
sttreintdusi nm, with, and sarHo, to nateh.] 
The aet of patching together* /b«%. 

C<’‘j\”HFl$N'<'H ( kUn'slupnijb n, [L. ninwoo/’Ai; 
co«, \vith, and ^e/o, .'Uinrs, t<» know; It.con- 
Mvirtfstt ; Hp, eon.v 070 to ; Ft , t unsnnnr , ) 

X, t (*onseinnsnesH ; kmmb tlge, 

Whul Miipporf* tilt*, itoNt thou 

Th*. / .»«.»■ *5 ..III i.il. til ba* I* 111 it (ill III «i4 t'OtlUfti 

It, ll. U ti.., ii'^ til M«' Uik. 

ot ttbithali t.uioiH :otS4 tt.'io otU to ^I'b , 

2. The factilry of judging of tmn*h eondnet 
with reference to some standard of right and 
wrong ; the moral arns« ; moral faeuUy* 

i'tmM-kmfv, smirdina t«» tfe# viwy mriAUmt ctf (k ImiiMOi* a 
dmiMr er kntfidii^fei iewft,imr chTa 4bn«e law.ftml 
IbA wOwrr Ilf A man'it own wrUon. S**ak, 

Whst b mmecirnetff If ih* f.* Im ■oh fi % in.wnr. wKut l» if* 
ll wtmltl (Mfii'Wi le b* tlif O' Jipprn*r Ilf nor 

1 1 loUti t «U» « tt- lb- « b.tr ffk, Uto ‘/t (" l*< tu*hf, anri (.* 
1 *10-1,0. iit«h o ttii I • im at I 'a*-,io1s i.> I >* 

/<» * ‘t'.H.tf 't , 

Tt *1 . f * 1 p). A'li hi i . 01 within Iht* bnouai 

I < f* ■ Hi t 0! mo-*?, n- 1 V- f i» "-.t 

N'l imitt «*it 7 nfVi’mbtt hi« own com « 
tt wiM e’trnifrri u;{M»n him ii. 

W‘h«ii**to*r rf***-*| h** Immhf to' Imiri im truKSt 
>{.0. » * > ,1 » * H lb* r f II t. t ItlHlti 

I lUil wUtkln 

A I*, n .* rfiti. all . oO'lv .hi.ote. 

-ir*., *>-• * H - flkitk, 

D^lsk* y/^ar*. ttfi.l t\ ria tn 0 writrf*. Ih. f , 

smt till- "oo.'ui tii'oP. *'utoi*t {mtsooi** ‘ ’ bn 

llifv If W itiTiri Jwri'f'p'’ -t loo* »N<*li "iM HI Itti-iom* it 
V ,•**! .'uo.Uon, ' t,«<* ltd b-’ifi '*e|4**'ti h* ilml foo.fv Sv 
ibi.t 1 * u,* KaIi.* 1 ti**-4 *'t riwle Au»t lu ** 1. 1 * lo » n* m • 

ti*tTi«an4 ri<rirv4p>‘Od ut h'rbu.i« ot A|ipfuUi»h'<>» Aioi itotAfp- 

(If, /7. 

3. Tba ftsiSmat# or doeUlon of oonaelimoo ; 
ItiaUro; bonosty; falmaiNi* 

W|**J j-oti r.-iiitle* rwifcS!, la inmstkmce, h§ dtitffjil. ko* 
ehi. hm. Mmm, 

4. U*' ll •tcnrituent ; slooerity ; trtitb. 

nt ilwlP MmJk, 


, tint, liliil or (a»t. 

*i,»l rA 
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CONSEQUENTIAL 


5. Principle of action ; scruple. 

ChUdrcn are travellers newly arrived in a strange country; 
we should therefore make coTisctence not to mislead them 

Locke, 

In all conscience^ in reason. [Colloquial.] — Court 
cf conscience^ (Eng, Law,) a court for the recovery of 
small debts. Brands. 

CON'SCIfjNCED (kSn'slienst), a. Haying con- 
science. “Young conscienced casuists.’^ 

COn'SCI^INCE-LESS (kSn'sh^ns-les), a. Haying 
no conscience. Hooker. 

CfiN'SCIJgJNCE— PR66 f, a. Proof against con- 
science. Coleridge. 

CON'SCI?NCE-SMIT'TEN, a. Reproyed hy con- 
science. 

fCON'SCIjpNT (Ic5n'ahoiit), a. Conscious. Bacon. 

CON-SCI-EN'TIOUS (k5n-she-6ii'shus>, a. Adher- 
ing or conformed to the dictates of conscience ; 
scrupulous ; just ; upright ; exact. “ A consci- 
entious regard to our duty.” Qilpm. 

“ From an ignorance of the principles of pro- 
nunciation, we not unfrequently lieai the second syl- 
lable of this word sounded sc, without tlio aspiration ; 
but this same incoirectncss wo sometimes hear in the 
word proniinciatton.^^ Walker, 

Syn. — A conscientious man is o4foful to be just 
and upright in all his acts, and to do nothing to of- 
fend Ins conscience; a scrupulous man may have 
scruples on trifling or minor points. The Pharisees 
wore rather scrupulous, than conscientious. 

CON-SCJ-fiN'TIOTIS-LY (kbn-she-Sn'shus-l?), ad. 
In a conscientious manner ; according to con- 
science. South. 

CON-SCT-fiN'TIOUS-NfiSS (kSn-8h?-«n'slius-nSs), 
n. The quality of being conscientious ; scrupu- 
lousness. Locke. 

C6N'SCI0N-A-BLE (kon'shnn-a-bl), a. Reasona- 
ble ; just ; according to conscience, [ii.] Shak. 

t CQN'SCXON-A-BLE-NESS, «. The quality of 
being coiiscionable ; reasonableness. Bailey. 

t cON'serON-A-BLV, ad. Reasonably; justly. 
“ Uprightly . and conscionabhj.** uoUnshed. 

C5N^SCT0ITS (k»n'8lms), a. [L. consoim \ eo7i, 
with, and scio, to know.] 

1. Knowing one’s own existence by thought, 
or what passes in one’s own mind. 

Among siibetaiicee, some arc thinking or conitcwus beings. 

Watts. 

2. Having knowledge of any thing ; apprised ; 
aware ; sensible. 

Wc tiro CQwriowf of that in which wc ourBclvcs hav<‘ boon 
conciTiivd. Ciafilt, 

criN'BCIOyS-I^y (k^n'shus-l?), ad. In a conscious 
manner; knowingly, ’ Locke. 

C6N'l30I0VS-NfiaS (kba’flhus-ii«s), n. 1. The 
state of being conscious'; the perception of 
what passes in one’s ovm mind. 

If Riiirit bi> without thinking, I have no idea of any tiling 
}clt, then fort* < on<». luiuinfin uiiiiit bu itn vHU'ntial attribute. 

Locke, 

Onco admit that, afltor I have p<*rpc*lve<l an object, I need 
anotlior power tunned co»#'iou4/o'<M, by wluch I become cog- 
nisant of the perception. Morrll. 

2. The sense of guilt or of innocence; judg- 
ment of conscience, [n.] 

An honeiit mind is not in the power of a diiihonost; to 
break its peace, there must be soun* guilt or cotuciotum ss. 

BOJM!, 

f corJ-acRfBE', V. a. [L. coneoribo.] To ^vTite 
uj)oii ; to circumscribe. ScQitt, 

C6N^8CRIiPT, a. [Ii. conscribo, eonacripttts, to 
enroll ; con. with, and scribo, to enroll ; Fr. 
consenpt.'] written; registered; enrolled. 

Conscript JPhthsrs, the stnators of ancient Rome, so 
eallsd flcom tlieir names being written in a register. 

06n'S0RIpt, n. [h. comortpim^ enrolled; Fr, 
romcr/A] One enrolled to serve as a soldier 
in the army; — particularly applied to the re- 
cruits of the French armies. 

Xn November, 181 S, another aenatus oonsultnm placed at 
the dispoeol cf the emperor aBft,000> more comcripts. F. Qyc. 

CON-SCrIp'TION, n, I]L. eomofipiio ; Sp. conr 
ocr^fmon ; Fr, eomertpHm.} 

3L An enrolling or regietering. Mumet. 

%. A compulsory enrolment of men for the 
military or maritime service, — the mode of re- 
cruiting the French army under the republic 
and the empire. 



CON'S 5-CRATE, V. a. [L. consecro, conseeratus ; 
con, with, and sacro, to set apart as sacred ; 
sacer, sacred ; It. consagrare ; Sp. co7isagrar ; 
Fr. consac7'e7\'] [i. consecrated ; pp. conse- 
crating, CONSECRATED.] 

1. To set apart, by some rite, as sacred ; to 
appropriate to sacred uses ; to dedicate to the 
se^^ icc of God ; to devote ; to hallow. 

\ii God’- p’-oj’d-j VC CO- '•'v'' him no right by 

ro I . I Ml Lci iiL .k;(#!i‘,o' y we set it apart 

to Ills service. Selilen. 

2. To enrol in the canon as a saint ; to can- 
onize. Johnson. 

CON'S 5-CRATE, a. Consecrated; sacred; de- 
voted. “ That co7isecrate place.” Bacon. 

c6n'S5-CRAT-5D, P^ a. Hade sacred ; devoted; 
dedicated. “ That co7Uecrated roof.” Shak. 


c6N-S5-CRAT'5D-NESS, n. The state of being 
consecrated- Cecil. 


c6n'S5-CRA-T5R, n. See Consecrator. 

CON-S5-CRA'TION, n. [L. consecratio ; It. con- 
saci'ozione ; Sp. co7i$agracio7i ; Fr. consecra- 
tion.'] 

1. The act of consecrating, or of setting apart 
a person or thing to the service or worship of 
God ; dedication to a sacred use. 

*We must know that consecration makes not a place sacred, 
but only solemnly declares it to bo so. N’out/i. 

2. The act of enrolling in the canon as a 
saint; canonization. 

The calendar swells with new conscct ations of saints JIale. 

CON'S5-CRA-TOR, n. One who consecrates. 
“ God ■was the co7isecTato7\'* Bp. Taylor. 

CON'S5-CRA-TO-RY, a. Making sacred. “ The 
co7isec7 atory prayer.” [r.] Burnet. 

CUN-S5C-TA'N5-^US, a, [L. co7isectaneics ; co7i- 
sector, to pursue.] Following of course. Bloxmt. 

II c 6N'S5C-TA-RY [kSn'sek-ta-rp, S. W.P. F. Ja. 
K . ; kon-sSk'ta-ro, Sni.}, a. [L. co7isectarin8 ; 
consector, to pursue.] That follows logically ; 
consequent; following, [r.] Broione. 

II cON'S5C-TA-RY» ^ consequent truth, or 
deduction from premises ; corollary, [it.] Hales. 

f c5N'S5-OUTE, v.a, [L. conseguor, c07isecutus.’] 
To follow close after ; to pursue. Wolsey. 

C0N-S5-CU'TIC>N, n. [L. comecutio ; eo7isequor, 
to follow ; con, with, and sector, to follow ; It. 
co7isecuslo7ie, acquisition ; Sp. co7isccucion, at- 
tainment of a benefice ; Fr. co77secution.] 

1. (Logic.) Train of consequences ; chain of 

deductions. Hale. 

2. Succession. '*In a quick consecutio7i of 

the colors.” Newto7i. 

Monlh of consecution, (Mron.) the lunar month as 
reckoned fVom one conjunction with the sun to an- 
other- Bronone. 

CQN-SfiC'y-TlVE, a. [It. ^Bp.comecuUvo\ Fr. 
corndcutm 

1. Following in train j uninterrupted ; suc- 
cessive. “ Fifty consecutive years.” Arbutknot, 

2. Regularly succeeding ; consequential. 

“ Comprohendiiig only the actions of a man 
consecittive to volition.'* Locke. 


CON-SfiC'V-TiVE-EY, ad. By way of conse- 
quence ; not anteceaently ; not casually. Boyle, 

CQN-SfiC'y-TJ VB-NfiSS, n. The quality of being 
consecutive. JDr. AUm, 

t OQN-SfiM'l-NATE, V. aJ^ [L. consemino, con- 
semimtus,] To sow together. Bailey. 

I [X, coneenesco^ con- 

CON-SE-NJSS'O^N-Oy, ) senesema^ to grow old 
together ; with, and senesoo, to grow old-] 
Becay, in all parts, through age. Hay. 

t CdN'SfiNSB, «. A sense or feeling in union. 
“ The nature of euvalcBriais, consense, and con- 
sciousness.” [r.] Cudxoorth. 

f CQN-BfiN'SIQN (kpn-s«n'shun), n. [L. consen-- 
sio ; con, with, and Benito, to* feel.] Agreement ; 
accord ; consent. Bentley. 

OQN-SfiNS'y-^L, a. [L. coTismiio, comensmt to 
agree.] ICwil Law.) Formed by the mere 
consent of the parties, as a contract. BurriU. 

CQN-SftNT', n. [L. coTiseTtsus ; It. consense, eon- 


seniimento ; Sp. consentimiento ; Fr. consented 
7nent. — See Consent, r.] 

1. The act of coinciding 1 ^ith another in opin. 
ion or sentiment ; concurrence ; assent. 

V," r" '-br I " ■ 1 ' -xir to one and the same ac- 

^ “ ■ I '« 'I’e ■ ■ ■ 1 .‘then \\ ills lb called COM sewt. 

lfohhe9. 

Assent is ^ — ct r- of - '-ndcr- 

standing, co . • ■ • • i , s, ■. i <, . • i o . and 

the will. ji letswg. 

2. Concord; agreement ; unison ; joint op- 
eration; harmony. 

Such ♦'ho wo'*V>’>! ■‘■''ip* ■'rr*''r^ 

From u III < (i >• 11.-*, ' |i.- ‘ ‘ Tope, 

3. The act of yielding ; compliance ; acqui- 
escence. “ Yielded -^vith full Milton\ 

4. (Med.) Sympathy of one part with an- 
other. Quincy. 

Syn. — See Assent. 

CON-SENT', V. n. [L. conse7itio ; con, with, and 
seniio, to feci ; It. C07ise7itire ; Sp. consetiUr ; 
Fr. co7ise7iiir.] [i. consented ; pp. consent- 
ing, CONSENTED.] 

1. To be of the same mind ; to concur ; to 
assent ; to agree. 

Did you and ho consent in Cassio’s death? tShak:. 

2. To yield ; to comply ; to acquiesce ; to ac- 
cede ; to allow ; to admit. 

If sinners entice thcc, consent thou not. Frov. i. 10. 

■\Wof iT> Oam. 

U'll' 1 L', 1.1 M I M 1/ J V Mil'l. 

Syn. — See Comply, Ratify,. 

CON-SEN-TA-NE'l-TY, M. Mutual agreement; 
consentaneousucss.* N. Brit. Hev. 


c6N-S5N-TA'N5-otJS, a. [L. conse7ita7ieus.] 
Agiecablc to ; consistent with. Hanunona, 

C6N-S5N-TA'N5-0US-LY, ad. Agreeably ; con- 
sistently. ‘ Boyle. 

CON-SEN-TA'NE-OITS-NESS, 71. The quality of 
being consentaneous ; agreement. Bailey, 

CQN-SENT'5It, 71, One who consents. Hale. 


C0N-SEN'TI5NT (k 9 n-sen'sh?nt), a. [L. cow- 
8671110718.] United m opinion ; agreeing. JPea7’son. 


CQN-SEnt'ING, 71. The act of one who consents. 
“Avoidable Bp. Taylor. 


C0N-S£nt'ING-LY, ad, With consent. Bp. Taylor, 


CON’SE-Q-UiSNCE (kon's^-kwJJns), n. [L. conse. 
gumtia ; con, with, and sequor, aegue7ts, to foU 
low ; It. C07iseque7iza ; Sp. consequencia ; Fr. 
C07isemimcei^ 

1. That which follows from any cause; the 
effect of some cause ; event ; result ; issue. 


Shun the bitter eon8e^mrnec^ for know 
Tho day tliou eatest thereof thou sbalt die. 


Milton, 


2. (^Logic.) The last proposition of a syllo- 
gism ; rational deduction or inference. Pt'ior. 

3. Concatenation or dependence of causes 
and effects. 


That which brought sin into tho world must, by nccossaiy 
eonseqptence, bring in sorrow too. Honth. 

4. Importance ; moment. A matter of 
small consequence,** Shak. 

Syn. — See Effect, rMFOETANCE. 


f 06N'S5-aufiNCE, V, a. To deduce ; to infer. 
“Way of defining and consequenemg.** Milton. 

OON'S^-CltTfiNT, a. 1. Following naturally, or 
as the effect of a cause ; consecutive. 

The right was cottstyueni to, and built ou, an act perfectly 
pcrbonul. Lorke. 

2. Following by logical deduction ; — used in 
contradistinction to antecedent ; as, A coTtsc^ 
qumvt proposition.” 


c5N'B5-atJftNT, n. 1. That which follows a 
cause ; effect. 

■When a man hath so often observed Uko antocadents to b« 
followed by like conMtjutats.he calleth both the antemlcnt 
and the ctmserjnent signs one of anollicT. 

2 . (Logic.) The last proposition of a hvUo- 
gism, as distinguished ft’om the antecedent ; a 
deduction ; oonclusion ; inference. Whately, 

3. (Grwn.) The latter of two terms between 
which a preposition expresses relation. 

The second term of a ratio. BUot. 

06 N-flB-aufiN'TIAL (kbn-89-kw»n'»h»l), a. 

1. Following as the effect, or consequenoe, 
“ Trade and its consequential riches.” ReynMs. 

2. + Following as a logical deduction ; oon- 


MlWN, UUt H5R, s6N; nthh, BtJE, Rt)L«.— 6 * 9^1 ^ d$ m gz. — this. 
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CONSEQUENTIALLY 

elusive. Arguments highly consequential and 
concludcnt to my inirposc.” JIaU, 

3, Vain -glorious ; conceited ; pompous ; as, 
A conseqicciUucl a-ir.”— Important; intluential. 

C0N-S5-aUEN'Trj\T*-LY, ad, 1 . With rational 
deduction of consequences ; logically. “ The 
faculty of Writing coyiscqtientially,** Addisoti, 

2. By way of consequence ; eventually. South. 

3. Pompously ; as, “ To act or to speak con- 
sequentiaUyJ^ 

CON-S^J-aUEN'TIAL-NBSS, n. The quality of 
being consequcutial. Johnson, 

CON'S^-dUliNT-LY, ad. By or in consequence ; 
pursuantly ; accordingly ; therefore. 

The lhrty-»evonth nropoaithm of the first book of Kuclid 
ia the ihiinuation of trigoiiumctry, and, of nav- 
igation. Jiat'tU'it. 

C6N'S?-aU|5:NT-NKSS, n. Regular connection 
of propositions ; dependence of the parts of a 
discourse. -Oigby. 

CON-SiiR'TION, 71. PL. co7iscrtio ; consnro^ con-- 
sertiis, to join together ; couy with, and serOj to 
connect.] Junction; adaptation, [u.] 
tVhat oidor, boaulv. motion, ilwiiinoo, Hizel 
( 'oiiv'ttum of di'sinu Inm c Mimnitt'! Vowfi/. 

CQNSERV'MihE, a. [Ti. mnsorvnhiUs; It. nm- 
servabih*'] Capable of being preserved, Hailey, 

CON-SKRV'AN-OV, 7i. Gonserviititm ; preserva- 
tion, — particularly of fish in the llherTbain(‘s, 
for which the' lord mayor of Loudon holds 
( huHs of CotisoTmicy. John son . 

CON-HjftttV'ANT, a. [Ta comerro., comenrans^ to 
preserve.] ’ That preserves or continues. Puller* 

OoN-fl]glK-VA'TIQN, 77. [L, cofisei'rallo ; It, coff- 
sm'uzmie; Hxi.rotisenaeion ; Fr./vn/.syrrrt/'fo/?.] 
The act of preserving ; preservation. Jiueon. 

OoN-Sipil-VA'TION-AL, a. Tending to preserve ; 

preservative, [u.]’ (!h, Ob, 

CQN-hkkv'A-TIi^M, w. Conservative principles, 
or the principles of the conservative i)urly. 

f)r, Arnold, 

0 (?N-SlillV' 4 -TlVK, < 1 . [It. ^ %. conaormtivo,’} 

1, Tending to preserve ; preservative. 

TUp HphPrh'nl Hgurv. thi* most /‘onwrafOv of nil. PmcHum. 

2, Adhering to existing institutions ; opposed 
to political changes. 

TU« fllow progri'M which Svrcdrni him mndc in (nti<ulu<‘ing 
needful ndornm, Uuwmgto the ra/tiv* hiiirii ot tin* iiii> 

hiUty ftud tho prieetluxia. Atti/uf it i'milm . 

CON-BKiRV'^Jl-tIvK, », 1 . That which preserves. 
Th* Woly Splrfl; i« tlio grtttttcfijtfi'ci'fcOVr of Uiu m*w lUK 

///A Tttiftor. 

2. One opposed to political changes in the 
state or government; u toiy, 

"We M‘ethat If M, Dutimnt had dhul in IT'.W, lipwoutd have 
died, to UMe Che new cant Viord, u dveslcd ** r tm-, 1 1 " 

ISi'W. j 

A school ofj 
( ^iarkc* 

«, [Xa conarrmtor\ h'r. eoj-i- 
servt(tcur.\ A preserver ; one who has the care 
or offiee of keeping from detriment, 

'riioloKlm of the wpnd CAiiiiMi witi* iiiii(Iffi/riM<M»^>r4 4,f| 
thp iM'iu'i' ot'thf tMo kmudonin, tliir.uK thr itiNntilff of I»«r- 
iminrut. (V<ir«w/»ii, 

C 9 N-»iaRV'A-n>-KV» 1 - A place where any 
thing i» kept in a tnnnnor prcq»er to its peculiar 
nature ; — particularly a greenhouHo, or a plac« 
for preserving pUnt.H attached to cm», 

A t'fitauTvnturit kiX «n«w and kuch a. tluw »■.»• f.,r di>il. 
eB«*> to <MH»l wim* In nmnnuT. /;«, 

Y»m »»4v iK-t >fmr ti^ntUr and idaiitH thv *iii. 

dov <>i tiif ui <»«>nhouB«'a and n nUtt «ini » f,w « iitht ur 
Ivit dtt>'i iHdhri* Vpnl. tlulyn. 

0. I It. ; Fr. A 

school in wltieh music and dt^ehmiation un- 
taught gnituitouHly, ^ TUMm. * 

a. Conservative. B4HUfy, 
CQNVrifeEV' 4 -TKlX. «. fL.] Mhe who prosme*. 

V, a, conam^o ; with, and 
acm>, tt) suv« 5 It. eonaermre ; Sp. emaerrar ; 
Fr. rowjwrrer.] [L (yoNWRUVKp ; pp. conhujiv- 

INO, fCiNSKItVlilJ.) 

1* To keisp aafa or sound ; to preserve* 

Thov wlH Ih* ntdi' t»» r-*m » . Iht Ir pit#|*rrtJr# oio hanm-d 
in iMtkMtn;; thnnish 4-v*'m! in«lu»B»« .Suvum, 

2* To cover or imhm- with slrwn, in order to 
prevent decay. “ Dates, ami pcai h» > cn- 
Honsty Str T, IPthcri, 


cgj^~s}^:ny'4-T0XHK (-twar), w. 
music at Baris, 
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CON'SER'V’E, n. 1, That which is conserved, as 
a sweetmeat, by means of sugar ; a preset ve. 
Will ’t pluasc your honor taste of tlicso conhct res? JShak. 
2. A place for plants ; u conservatory, [u.] 
Set the pots into your conserve^ and keep them diy. Eirlm. 

CON-SiiRV':pTl, 71. One who conserves. Col- 

lector and conserver of shoit pieces.** IJayioaid. 

t CON-HES'SION (kpn-sosh'un, 92), 7i. [L. conses- 
ails ; CO/?, with, aiid sedeo, sesauSf to sit.] A 

bitting together. Bailey. 

t CON-SES'SOIl, 71. [L.] One who sits with oth- 
ers. [ 11 .] Bailey. 

CQN-SlD'pu, r. a. [L. considei'O ; eo7u with, find 
'sidtiSf sideriSf a star. — “Perhaps originally an 
augural term derived from the ohsci\afion of 
the stars.** IVin, S7}iith, constdet'u re; Sp. 
co7isiderar ; Fr. c“o«.v/Wi'm*.] [/. cossiDiuMijn ; 

2ip. CONMTUltlttlNft, CONMIDiniKI).] 

1 . To think upon with earo ; to x iew atten- 
tively ; to fix the mind on ; to lefici^t upon ; to 
ponder ; to meditate on ; to oontmuplute. 

0 tlvat they xveif wise, that. tlu*y would cttmiUcr tlicir lat- 
ter Olid.' I>vut. xxsti tHK 

2. To take into aeeoimt ; to have regard to ; 
to attend to ; to rospi^ct. 

Tt Hi'iMUH ii<‘i'o«* 4 ar% , ill thi* eholro nf poMonii for gri-afrr 
4 incut.-, to t ,ni 11 A r llicu Iioilics oh ikctl iib their miudn. 

yi'W/iA'. 

nii'Hsi'd iM hi‘ that i'omithti'th tUo poor. xU, I. 

Syn. — ConsitJvr well and tlchherntf earefnlly h«j- 
forti yon art , rtiflert on what i» past ; innlitatp on 
uhftr iH past, prcKoni, or iiiture. Coft.'itdreafmn for 
prartiral pmpoKCH; rrjlrctwn for matlorH of speeula- 
tiott or of moral im|iroveimmt. 

CON-Hlo'IiiK, r. ?#,, To think maturely j to delib- 
erate ; to refleet. 

In tin* day of pwmiwrity, bo joyMi but In the dny of lul- 
vi-rnlty, mmdtr. /.VcAj*. vh. l-i. 

CC.iN-HlU'ftlR-A-nLE, flf. [li, comiderahlle i Sp. 
vonaidei'ahle ; Fr. i onsith I'ttblr. | 

1. Worthy of being cou^ideied; uortliy of 
regard, 

Ktenvity In Infinitely the nuwt e/wwAA ntftU duration. 

lilhUtm, 

2. Deserving nofiee ; respectable. “Men 
comidmihlr in all worthy profi*hsion.s.** Sprat, 

3. Important ; valuable. 

Ill pahttiiitf, not evm «eHoji,u«rexery prrionrii canmU- 
er<M' eiioiiKli toi*iitt‘r Into the vlotli. Pi'tahn. 

4. More than a little ; not Hinall. **\Ve had 
a conaiderahlv number on btrard.** 

CON-H!l)'t:R-\-iUd:-.\i:ss. 7i. The quality of 
being eoiiNidcr.ihle ; importance* Boyle. 

C9N-H<i)']t:R-A-HLy, ud. lu a considerable de- 

Pope, j 

iJ<,lN-Hll)*^lI{-A.V<''R, /». The aet of consirlcring; I 
eonsi«l(*ratiou. [lu] Skttk. Be. Her. 

\'rK, a, 1 , Iluxing, or given to, • 
coiiMilci.iuoii ; seriiMH ; thirnghtful ; prudi-nt j 
deliberate; diH<‘rcct ; circiiiuN|icct ; not r.iHh. 

** "fhe wiscutt luitl most tHmaiderote iiien.** Spent. 

2. Having respect to; regardful. “few^iV/- 
ci^ate of praise." iPaty of Piety. 

Synu — TaontiiiTFui#. 

c 9 .N-HllB 5 jR-ATR.Ly, ud. With consideraihm ; 
ealmly ; prudently ; deUlmraUdy* 

». The quality of being 
con* id*'r;iti* ; prudence; dehberatmn. Mmon, 

ro\-.sIj>.pit.\*TloX, n, {L. amaidemthi It. 
ntnsiflt'ea^ tftnr ; Hp.%ran$tderacion ; Fr. tmai* 

th eatitm, J 

1 . 'rin- act of conHidermg; mature or »erimis 
Ihoiight; didthmiion; reflecliim; lucditation. 

An«i a l»!*a t\v ott.-iohiu' .VI is. , -c, - < him, .Shttl. 

2. Claim to notice ; worthincsH of regatrd ; 
high rimk or inittonco ; ituportancc. 


CONSIGNOR 

t CON-SiD'45n-A-TtvB, a. Considerate. B. Jonson. 


C0N-fc51D'5R-A-T01l, n. 
reflects ; a considei er. 


PP- 
manner ; to 


*»flf tH«> lOklill 




P4MU witti was i»it«a9i»lHf4 t«r t>t« ikmi «,r ihr l)wi>htn. 

_ _ . .hflw/a, 

3 . around of o^tetott or of iwmdMti mmou i 

motive. 

Hr* h.u! ^.i-n v«-ry yarttnL im.t »'4 

lirliiN’ralt d. f 


One -who considerb or 

[it.] Bf'owne. 

CQN-HlD'JJR-jpR, One who considers. “Pro- 
ftinc considercrs in all times.’* Barrow. 

CON-SI D'jpR-ING, 2)rep. Taking into account; 
making allow.ince for. “ Consideriny tho wcak- 
iicKS of our nature.** ‘ Spertfito7\ 

CQN-silJ'j*:R-iN(i, n. Tho act of pondering or re- 
flecting ; thought ; reflection. 

Msui.v ma/(’d (’’owsiVA r/Hf/'r did throng, 

And iiroMscd ni witli tins caution. tViak, 

coN-HlD'lfiR-lNfJ-hV, ad. Witli consideration. 

CON-yi<iN' (kpri-Hln'), r, a. [Tj. consiyno^ to seal 
up, to sign; con, with, and siyno] to mark; 
siynnni, mark, a sign ; It. ehnseynare ; Sp. 
consiyn(tr\ Fr. ronsi(pivr.'\ [/.C()N'SI(jnhi> ; 
consi(;nino, coNsroxnj),’] 

1. To deliver ovor in a formal 
transfer. 

At tho <lay of g(*n(*r:il nocoimt, good men are t<t l«* con- 
»iU}mt over to unotlu*r »t«to. AtU rftta g, 

2 . ^\) give in trust ; to intrust ; to eimmn't. 

Atrid«“t^«iting for Ou‘ 'IVojjin war, 

<'nint>fifm ili(‘ I iMiiIdiil (‘oiiMirl to hifl rnro, 

'riu- lout lumigolisH rtntsn/tu'd b» Writing tlittt hintory. 

3. 'Po direct or send to some merchant 
or factor; as, “’I'd cfm.v///w merehaudise"; “To 
consign a ship and c*argd.** 

4. To set ap.irt ; to appropriate, [u,} 

Thr Kirnch romnuindcr 1 / it to tin* umo for whirh 

U with intt'Uilod. lit'uden. 

Syn,— -'I’o tu amtunt^ and to intrust, all 

iiriph tho ti.'iii'ioiniia ut Mnnetliing Irom one’s sell to 
anotbor, ('on 1 «« <• x ju a mon* {Mini tive mcfiNiirn 
lli.m tnmnne, and cmH/int, than nitnist. A stork of 
good** iH lumllior’s iiianagonient ; a por 

son (rtnivtlri's or cotsoyas Ins property to luiothei, rum 
the lunnaueiiiont of liih Imishionh to llts clerkM, 
and nitrusfs tln'm \xitl» the earo ot bis pro|K'rty. 

I* cnN-sicN* (kon-sin'), r. n, 1, To give one’s 
self up ; to siirrtmder ; to submit ; to yield* 

All Ii»\< in ill tii\' I s, iiui'it 

t oil .r./H til tlii’i . <inil t t.iiH ti< iliii't. fthiU'. 

2. To assent ; to eunseiit. “ A hard condi 
tion ... to eonnign to," Shak, 

+ <*n\-.<l(;'N >.T v-liv, n. One to whom is eon, 
signed any trust or Imsincss. JenUm, 

t < ?< tX-HpJ-N A ’'ritpN, H. I L. eonsittnniio . ] 

1 . The act of consiguing ; cousigument. 

Bp. Titt/lor. 

2 . llie net of eoriflrming, .-ei bv .*i liign.i’tmi*. 

** A dit ect ennaiynitfitm of pardon.*’ Bp* Taylor, 

(?qb\-Sl<i*N.>.Truw, n. l<Md Fr.) A full or Jolut 
signature or stumping. (Uttgrave, 

(UKVstO.VF, ( n. (Fr*| A perstm or- 
dered to keep within eiTtaiu limits. Smart* 

(koii-»f;-nl>’b n. (fViwt.) The per- 
son to whom articles of rticrt*ham{tse, or a ship 
anil cargtt, are consigned, or especiiilly direeteif. 

One who nm 
Smart, 

(’oNsntMrv.) 

Kapresiing joint aignifleation* S/nlmnn* 

v’TloN, /i. Joint sigiriflcalmn* 

» Hr f»l|« Ihr ndihttuiMi drautUiKef umr, hy utrur iihiks. 

j*r...Ki.. .......1 thuits. 


t?9N-Hl<{N*|jR Ikqn-nitt'ipr), n* 
signs ; tt consignor* 


w>|»ha- ward, m 

it, Having the sanm 
meaning. Himmler, 

\-Tl\ li, ri, A wnrd, st liable, 
or ehttrneter xxUt' U h.is the sfiiue sigitilicjiimtt 
AM some other* 

l« <f mk, lh« ftmhfitnati'nttrr# ef Iha MaiS'idOii' «r« 

aitilrr. 0, . 4. PiuiUig 

t. a. (L. eon, with, and mitid 
CO, to >*h«w h^ Nigim ; aigtutm^u %igTt,ttttd rm io, 
.. .....L.. I denote or signify in eoiiiMTlhgt 

//* 


to make,) 

with ttomethitig else. 

(k«»-.tN<in 9 ni). n. l. Th* act 

of ciittsigning; rUdivery. Tuthr. 

2. That which U eoiiHigned; gooiln 

ftHtttixntil ; nsj “ A i^mniiinmrHi 4»f eottim." 

2* the writini; by which nnv thing U eon- 


ft. < J.tfic.) The otai*»rlat «-'tuse i»f a eontrut, , 

'viihuut xriiU'h no icf is binding; anequiv- ' 

,iU m ; ciunpeo^aathtn. liitn iii . . 

. Syn. - »« roaaiwB*. j i.m) /«. 

A, &, I, 6, 0, », hitgi A, 3, I, 6, 0, V, 3, v. I’, y. »<*»«.« , iAkk, r.\», r.Urr, rAl.t<{ lillk, llOt; 
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CONSOPITE 


Sm. ; kon-sin^or, K. C. TV6. Cfabb], n. (Law.) 
He who makes a consignment; — opposed to 
co7isignee. Bouvier. 

CON-Sili'l-^NCE, n, [L. eonsilio^ to jump to- 
gether.] Coincidence ; concurrence. 

PVio-’". »< consists of gathering to- 

"« ■ I . 'i ' ' ' • I, .' «* '>1 an example of the consil- 

-ni 'iMo'i- Flenixng. 

CON-StM'I-LAR, a. [L. consimilis ; con, with, 
and similis, like,] Having a common resem- 
blance. [e,.] Bailey. 

C6N-SI-M1L'I-TUDE, n. Joint resemblance ; like- 
ness ; similitude, [n.] Cotgrave. 

t CON-SI-MIL'l-TY, n. Joint resemblance. 


CQN-SiST', V, n. [L. consisto ; con^ with, and 
sisto, to stand ; It, consistere ; Sp. consistir ; 
Fr, consister.) [i. consisted ; pp. consisting, 

CONSISTED.] 

1. To continue to exist ; to subsist. 

He is before all things, and by him ail things consist. Col. i. 17. 

2. To remain coherent, fixed, or stable. 

It is against the nature of water, being a flexible and pon- 
derous body, to consist^ and stay itself. Brereviood. 

3. To be compatible ; to agree ; to suit. 

Health coxisists with temperance alone. JPope. 

4. To be comprised; to lie. 

Artists whose skill consists only in a certain manner which 
they have affected. Dryden. 

5. To be composed ; to be made up. 

The land would consist of plains and valleys. JBvmet, 

CON-SlST'JpNCB, > consistenza ; Sp. con- 

CON-SlST'jpN-CV, ) sistencia ; Fr. consitttance.l 

1. The state'or the mode of existence. 

'P'M. ■ ■ 1...:' r, ■ O "1 V .11 

t..ji : . '■ . i. , ..1 - .1 

was lirst to giv<* it. U<de. 

Meditation V ill cimfiim K'holuiions ol good, and gi\e them 
e. durable oomi'.tcm't' in the Mini. Jlainmantl. 


2. Degree of density or rarity. 

The consists nr f vs of bodies are very diverse— dense, rare, 
volatile, fixed, hard, soft. Macon. 

3. Permanent state ; durability. 

Wo are as water, weak, and of no coimstcnvv^ alws^s de- 
accndiiig, abiding in no certain state. Rj>. Tui/lor, 

4t. A state of rest, in which things capable of 
growth or decrease continue for some time at a 
stand. Chambers. 

5. A mass of cohering particles ; a substance. 


Nigh foundered, on ho fhres, 
nVeading the crude comistvuev^ half on fbot. 
Half flying. 


Milton, 


6, State* of being consi.stont ; agreement, 
congruity, or uniformity in the opinions or the 
acts of the same individual at different times. 


One who wishes to i>res<*rve vonsistenvy^ but who would 
pw'siTve vomistvnvy by varying Ins im aiis to weme the unity 
of Ills end. JiutKv, 

It is a niero idit* deelainution about < omistt nvu to represent 
it as a ilisgrucc to a man to confess himself w iser to>day than 
yesterday. Abj*. Wfuitvlg. 


CQN-hIst'^NT, a. 1. Firm; solid; not fluid, 
“ The eomistent parts of the body.” Harvey. 

Though constant and consistent now it be. 

Yet, mIumi kind beuiiiH U]][iear, 

It melts aiid glides apace into the sea. Cowley, 

2. Not contradictory ; compatible ; suitable ; 
conformable ; accordant. 

No one kind of true peace l« consistent with any sort of 
prevniting wlokednoss. StiRmgfteet, 

3. Constant; uniform. 

Consistent wiedom ever wiUi the same. Young. 

Syn. — Bee Agileeablb. 

0QN-S3tBT'JB;NT-I*V, ad. In a consistent manner. 

c5N-SJS-TO^Rl-i5tD, a. (Beet) Relating to a 
consistory. “ Comistortai courts.” Burnet. 


CftN-SjS-TO^Rl-^N, a. (Bed.) Relating to an 
order of Presbyterian assemblies ; consistorial. 
** Consiatorian schismatics,” [it.] MiUon. 


|j€5N'S|H-T0-RV, or CpN-SlS^TO-RY [kUn^sis- 
tur-^, K. \v. P, J. F. Ja . ; kon-sls'to-rf, B. K. 
aim. O. tVb.]f n. [L. eonsiatoriumf a place of 
assembly ; It. ^Bri.consiatorio ; Fr, oonaiat&ire.] 

1. (Church Bng.) The Court Christian, or 

Spiritual Court, held m a cathedral church by 
the bishop or kis deputy, assisted by some of 
his clergy, Bden. 

2. (Catholic Church.) The judicial court con- 
stituted by the college of oarainals, 

^ a o<nnndMrfon lh>m the ^ ^ , 

Ym, the whole oemeMory of Rome. Shdk. \ 


3. Any solemn assembly. 

In mid air 

To council summons all his niighfy peers, 

A gloomy consibtot y. Mdion. 

4. The r^resentative body of the reformed 

church in France; — a title and an assembly 
originated by Calvin. Brands. 

11 c6n'STS-TO-EY, a. (Bed.) Noting an eccle- 
siastical court in which a bishop’s or an arch- 
bishop’s chancellor is judge. Brande. 

CON-SO'Cl-ATB (kon-so'she-sit, 66), w. A partner ; 
an associate. ‘Consociates in the conspiracy 
of Somerset.” [r.] Hayward. 

CON-SO'Cl-ATE (kon-s6'slie-at), ®. a. [L conso- 
do, consodatus ; con, with, and sodo, to unite ; 
sochis, a companion.] [i, consociated ; pp. 
coNsociATiNG, CONSOCIATED.] To unite ; to 
join ; to connect ; to associate. 

Ships consociaie the most remote regions of the earth. 

Hir T. Ilcrhcx t. 

Generally the best outward shapes are the likeliest to bo 
consociated with good inward faculties. If'otton. 

CON-S6'Cl-ATE (kon-sS'she-at), v. n. To be as- 
sociated ; to coalesce ; to unite, [r.] Bentley. 

CON-SO-CI-A'TIQN (kon-so-slie-a'ahun), n. [L. 
consodatio ; It. cotisodazione.] 

1. Alliance ; union ; intimacy ; association. 

** By so long consociation with a prince of such 
excellent nature.” Wotton. 

2. An association or union of Congregational 
churches by their pastors and delegates ; an ec- 
clesiastical body or convention. [U.S.] Dwight. 

C0N-S6-CI-A'TI0N-AL, a. Relating to a conso- 
ciation. [Local, U. S.] Clarke. 

CON-SOL' A-BLE, a. [It. consolahile ; Sp. Fr. 
consolabie.) That may be consoled. Bailey. 

f CON'SO-LATE, v. a. To comfort ; to console. 
“ To consokite thine ear.” Shah. 


C6N-SQ-LA'TIpN, n. [L. comolatio ; It. conso- 
lazioiie ; Sp. consolacimi ; Fr. comolation."] 
The act of consoling ; alleviation of sorrow ; 
solace; comfort. 

Consolafiem or comfort arc words whicli sigiiiO’’ floiiic nllc- 
viiitioii tif that jiaiii to which it is not in our.powcr to iifl’oid 
the propter and adequate lomody. Jolinson. 

Syn. — See Comfort. 

COn'SQ-LA-TQR, n. [L.] One who consoles ; a 
comforter ; a consoler, [r.] Cotgrave. 

CQN-S6l'A-TQ-RY [kon-s8l'a-tur-$, W. J. E. F. 
Ja. K. Shi. R. d. Wh. % kon-sS'Ia-tur-?, 8. P.], 
a. [L, consolatorius ; Frl consoldtoire.) Per- 
taining to or affording consolation or comfort ; 
comforting; consoling. *'Somc consolatory 

thoughts on the loss of friends.” Boyle. 

t ogN-SOL'A-TO-RY, n. That which consoles ; 
a consolatory discourse. Consolatories writ 
with studied argument.” MiUon. 

CQN-S6LE', V. a. [L. consolor; con, with, and 
solor, to solace ; It, consolare ; Sp. consolar ; 
Fr. consoler.) \i. consoled ; pp. conholino, 
CONSOLED.] To relieve or free from distress of 
mind ; to solace ; to comfort ; to cheer ; to 
encourage ; to soothe. 

Wa console our flrlends when they meet with affliction. 

Cr<ab. 


CON'S6LE,n. [Fr.] (^ch.) A truss, or bracket, 
sometimes emi>loyea as 
an ornament in front ' 
of the key-stone of an * 
areh, but generally used r! 
to support a cornice, a 
bust, a balcony, &c. 

Briam. 

ogN-SOL'BR, n. One who consoles or gives com- 
fort. “The sovereign consolers of my sor- 
rows.” Melmoth . 



cgN-s6L^l-DANT, a. [L. consolido, consoUdans, 
to make 3^m; Fr. consolidant.) Tending to 
consolidate ; making firm. Sn.art. 


CQN-SOL'I-DANT, n. (Med.) A substance for- 
merly given to consolidate wounds. CraMb. 

CQN-s6l'I-DATE, V. a. [L. comolido,c<nisoUda- 
tus; con, with, and solidus, solid; It. consoU- 
dare-, Bp. comoUdar Fr. consoUdh-.) p. con- 
solidated ; pp. CONSOLIDATING, CONSOLI- 
DATED.] 


1. To make firm, solid, or compact ; to forif 
into a compact body; to harden ; to coiidoiise. 

The ord may be rendered, lie fixed or consolidated the 
earth abo\ e tlie waters. Burnet. 

2. To conjoin ; to unite into one, as two par- 
liamentary bills or two benefices, Johnson. 

CON-SOL'J-DATE, tj. n. To grow firm, hard, or 
solid. It aftcrwaids.” Woodward. 

CQN-SGl'I-DATE, a. Consolidated. “Brawns 
and sinews . . . consolidate [r.] Sir T. Elyot. 

CQN-SOL'1-DAT-ED, p. a. 1. Made firm, solid, 
or compact ; as, “ A consolidated mass.” 

2. Collected together ; united into one ; as, 
“ A consolidated fund.” Brande. 

CON-SOL-l-DA'TION, n. [L. consolidatio ; It. 
consolidazione ; ^p. cmisohdadon ; Fr. consoli- 
dation.) 

1. The act of consolidating or hardening ; so- 
lidification. 

The co7i3olidaiion of the marble did not fall out at random. 

JVoodu'at'd. 

2. The uniting of two or more things in one ; 
as, “The cons'olidation of parliamentary bills 
or of benefices ” ; “ The consolidation of the 
public funds,” 

CON-s0L'T-DA-T]VE, n. (Med.) A consolidating 
medicijie. Bailey 

CON-SOL'ING, p. a. Affording consolation ; com- 
forting ; as, “ A consoling reflection.” 

c6N-S6lj?', or C6N'SOL9[kUn-sSlz', 8m . ; kSn'sblz, 
K. C.], n. pi. A term used to denote a consid- 
erable portion of the public debt of Great Brit- 
ain, more correctly known as the three per cent. 
consolidated annuities. These constitute a 
transferable stock, the varying price of which 
is tpken as an index of the value of other 
stocks. P. Cyc. 

The uninitiated talk of selling con' sols, till 
they loam on the stock exciiango that the technical 
pronunciation is consols\ Smart. 

COJ^-sOM^MEfn. [Fr.] (<7oo/*cry.) A dishmade 
by boiling meat with vegetables to a jelly ; jelly 
broth. Merle. 

CON'SQ-NANCE, ) [L, consonantia-, conso- 

cON'feg-NAN-CY, ) no, consonans, to sound at 
the same time; with, andaono,to sound; It, 
consonanza ; Sp. consonanaia ; Fr. consonance.) 

1. Agreement of simultaneous sounds ; con. 
cord ; accord ; harmony. 

The comonances that most ravish the ear are the fifth aii<i$ 
the octavo. Wotton^ 

2. Consistency ; congruence ; suitableness. 

Such decisions hold cmisonancy with decisions of fbrmcr 

times. Hale. 

oON'SO-NANT, a. [L, consonans.) Accordant; 
harmonious ; consistent ; agreeing; correspond- 
ing ; compatible ; — followed by unih or to. “ A 
tbmg wiVA natuial equity.” “Reli- 

gioir looks consojiant to itself.” X)ccay of Piety. 

cON'SO-NANT, n. [L. consonans ; It. ^ Sp. con- 
8onante-, 'Fr. consonne.) A letter which repre- 
sents a sound that is modified by some inter- 
ruption during its passage through the organs 
of speech ; a letter which cannot be perfectly 
sounded without the aid of a vowel. 

Those letters are styled eotisoBants in the pronouncing of 
■which tlic breath is Intercepted by some colUbion or closure, 

fFill’ina. 

CON-SQ-NANT'AL, a. Relating to, or partaking 
of the nature of, a consonant. Latham. 

cOn'SQ-NANT-LY, ad. Consistently ; agreea- 
bly; suitably. * Tiltotson. 

05N'sg-N^NT-N£SS, n. The quality of being 
consonant; agreeableness; consistency, BatVey. 

C5N'sg-NOtJS, a. [L. consonus ; con, with, and 
soniss, a sound.] Symphonious. Bailey. 

t CpN-S5'Pl-AT3ES, V. a. [See Consopite.] To 
lull asleep. Cockeram. 

t OON-SO-Pl-A'TigN, n. The act of sleeping. 8catt. 

t CON'SO-PITE, V. a. [L. consopio, emsopitus ; 
con, with, and sopio, to put to sleep, to stttpefjf, j 
To lull asleep ; to compose ; to calm ; to quiet. 
“The higher powers of the soul beiM almost 
quite laid asleep and comopited.** QlmviUe. 
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CONSOPITE 

f c5n'SQ-PITE, a. Calmed; quieted. 

Its clamorouB tongue thus being consoptte. More, 

tCoN-SO-PF'TIQN, n. The act of sleeping; con- 
sopiati’on. “ Chmo 2 ntmi of the senses.” Pope, 

COM SOR-D!*MI,n, with deaf e7iers,'\ {Mita.) 

A direction to perform a passage, if on the 
piano-forte, with the dampers down, and if on 
the violin, with the mute on. Brande, 

CON'SORT (H4'3, n, [L. consors ; with, and 
sorSf lot, i. 0 . one having the same lot with an- 
other ; It. ^ Sp. console ; Fr. consort.'] 

1. t A company ; a group. 

In one* consfO) t there ent 
Cruel Revongo, ami riinconnis Despite, 

Disloyal Treason, and hoarUmi mug Uatc. 

Great boats, which divide themselves into divers com pa^- 
foimcs, ilve or six boats in a co/tMjrt. JIav.Klvyt. 

2. t Harmony; symphony; concert. 

The music 

Of man*» fair eimipoMliijii lie'it nceords 

When ’tis in roiMn't^ not m single stiains. Ford, 
The lesiei- biooks, us tlie\ did bubbling go, 

Did keep u fow-o / 1 to tlie piililie woe. Dnanmond, 

3. Concurrence ; union. 

Take it Miigly, nnd It carries im air of levity, but, in <vw- 
9 ort with th(‘ n‘st, has a meaning (inite different. Atterhury. 

4. A rompnnion ; a xmrtucr; — now gener- 
ally u’-trii'tcd to a pari nor in marriage, a wife 
or a husband. 

Stay, then, this haste of thmo 
lJut till I arm, and I am made, a cunmrt for thee straight. 

Chniman, 

And, while he «truggh*8 on tlie stormv main, 

Invokes Ill's l.ither mill his wile in Mini, 

Dut j 1 1 liiii vjj t !>, liM gi euti i «‘ui »' Drym'n, 

6. {Namgation,) A ship that accompaiiioH 
another. ^mart. 

CQN-sORT', u. n, y. CONMOIITOD ; p;). oonsort- 
ING, coNrtOiiTKi).] To partake of the same 
lot ; to associate ; to keep company. 

jSotne of them believed, and am'Virh d with Paul owl Silas. 

Acf$ xvU. 4. 

CON-SOllT', V. a, 1. To unite by symphony. 

For all that pleasing Is to living ear 
„ Wofl there eonmrU d in one harmony. Siteta&r, 

3. To Join in marriage. ** He with hiw eoM- 
aorted Kvc.” Milton, 

3. To accompany ; to attend. 

Bwcot health and fair desires consort your graces. A'Aal*. 
)• OQJf-BciRT'^-BLE, a. Suitable or fittoCic a 
companion.' frotlon, 

f t JQN-BOR'TIQN, n, [L. <?o«sorf/o.T Fcllowhbip ; 
aoclcty. ** lie critical in tliy consen'tion/^ Brorvnv, 

c6n 'hoiPP-BI 11 1% n. The «tatc of a consort ur one 
coiiHortod; fcllo\\shlp; partiUTship. B^), Ball, 

CdN^«oOND,n. (Bvt,) A uanio applied to ficvcral 
kinds of plants. (llat^hc, 

t CQN-BPjfeC'T^-Ktd'l, a, [I 4 . canspiciOt conspcc- 
iHSt to behold, 1 Conspicuous. Baiby^ 

t CON-SP^C^TCQN, n. Act of sooing, Cotgravv, 
t C^N-HPB<?-TU'l-Ty, n. Sense or power of see- 
ing; sight, " l^hak, 

CgM-HPkv^Tm^n, [L,] A general view of a 
'subject ; an outline ; an epitome ; an abstract. 

t CQN-BPfc'R'HION, n, fl.. c(m sprrsin ; eonsperf/o^ 
to besprinkle.] A hprinkling. Bp, Taylor, 

tCON-SP|-CC;'I-TV» n. Brightness, (ilanrillr, 

CON-BPl<I'r-ofJrt, «. [Ij. ronspu unit ; eompivio^ tr> 
behold ; It, vompicuo, cmpictio ; Sp, ronapiruo, j 

1. Obvious to the. sight ; seen at a distance. 

First by my ftttbMr to my stglkt, 

Jtior low rottfiHemm by Ids ooUvs light. JFhitdftt, 

2. Eminent ; prominent ; remitrkabk ; dis- 
tinguished; celebrated; noted. 

To titukf thy \ li tiit'if fir thy faults fortffiruMU, A4dWimi» 
lUuHtrtiiUft by s^rvicr, hy plaoe, i!httl||illiSi. 

Sxn.— Bbc Promikrkt. 

if .m- i.v, ad, Tn a conspicuous man- 
ner; clearly,; visibly. 

C9N.|iPlO'li.ov8-«ft88, n. 1. The itote of beiait 
obviouM to the «li(ht ; expomire to the view, 

Tksy sop* 
tbdir 

2, Kminenee ; celebrity ; fame. 

Thttlr wriiinjiipi sttnet fn<w« nmlers liy thir vuthur/'v.n- 
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1. The act of conspiring ; a combination of 
persons for an evil purpose ; a plotting ; a plot; 
— especially a plot against a government, or a 
concerted treason. 

Catiline's consimacv, a meniorablo attempt, both for tho 
enormous wickedness of it and the daiigoi it tlireatened. jrio.se. 

2. A general tendency of many causes to one 
event ; concurrence. 

When tlic lime caino that miBery was ripe for him, there 
viras a conspiracy in all things to lead him unto it. Sidney. 

t CQN-Sl*iR'ANT, a,. Conspiring ; plotting. Shah, 

CON-SPI-RA'TIQN, n, [Ij. compiratio^ harmony, 
also, conspiracy; It. conspiutzioiie, rositn'azi^ 
consiuiacy ; Sp. roitspi i acton . I'’r. conspi- 
ration,] 

1. t Concord ; agreement. “ What a harmo- 

ny and conspiration there is betwixt all thc.se 
laws.” Btwimond. 

2. Conspiracy. “Certain Jews made a co;/- 

$ 2 }iration,'^ [ 11 .] Vdal, 

OOJN-SPllF A-TOIl, n, [It. consinratorc ; Fv. con- 
One engaged in conspiracy. 

AchitopUcl is among the coHayirutors with Absalom. 


D. n, [Ti. eon.ynro ; 
athc ; It. coHsjn 
comptrar\ Fr. consptrer,\ 


CON-HPIIIE , 
'sptro^ to breathe 


con^ with, and 
conynrarcy empimre , Sp. 
/vr.j [t. OONHPIUKI) ; 

CONSI'IItlNG, (JO.NSihitKI),] 

1. To concur to <mc result; to tend, “All 
things wnspit'c to make him happy.” Jo/tnstm. 

2. T<» combine for Homeetil de.sign, as trea- 
son ; to concert a crime ; to plot. 


An Imploita crew 
Of men citmpmiui to uiiUuld iheir state 
lly woiHC than h<isuk tleeds. 


IfiZton. 


«ipp»^ hut la ttuit twilight nhU'h IsreguNlU* tn 

; 


C9X-.*<PfH'A-ry, w. [L. ctmspirutif) ; It. v/mipi- 
roMwm; Sp. conytinunom ¥r. ctmspiraftnn.] 


CQN-SPiB.E^ u. a. To plot ; to contrive. 

Tell *n« what they di>iH>rvc 

That do roMjdre my death with uevUlsK plots. Sftnk, 

DC.V-HPllFpil, n, A conspirator. Shah, 

OC^N-HPIIl'INO, p, a, 1. Concurring to one result. 

2. Making conspiracy. 

Connjiirinff ptmers or forcfs^ (Mrrh,) forces which 
act in a direction not opiKMito to one another. 

ItOMlon F.naj, 

OON-BPlIt'lNtJ-Iiy, ad. In a con.spiring manner. 

c6m SPlJi^I-TOf ad, [It.] (.Mm,) Noting a 

part to be jdayed with spirit. Maaiuhr. 

f < '<“) V-Siq S-H V *Tli)Sy n. [E. c/om/iA laftn ; ro/t, 
wilh, and AyiAv.vfi, ,ynttsatii.% to make thick.) A 
thickening, “(irosshy consphsattan,** Marc, 

t CON-HPfia'r.\TK, r* a. [L. comparen, amnnur- 
cut us; con, witli, and spureo^ to make tiltliv.j To 
defile ; to pollute. (^orktrrwu 

t ('uV-BPru-fA^TlQN, n. Defilement; pollu- 
tion. “ Ho odious a consimjTation ot our holy 
religion.” Bp, Hall. 

C(*iX'HT.^-I;EE n, ( L. comes stubuli, 

count of the stable, or uiuster of the horse; 
Low li. comta/mlarim; It. (‘tmestabile ; Hp. m«- 
destable ; Fr, rontu’fab/rA 

1, A high <»fKeer of the tnonarcbical estiih- 
lishments of Europe in the middle ages : — a 
master of the horse ; a cownmmler of cavalry, 
or other officer of high rank. 

(Shark'S hlah etmttttMr of Franca. 

• ** fn Fraifce, Cite ronatahle was tfie fintt fliani- 
fary iiiolcr ihe crown, c«»«iiiiaoil« r m rtoef ,-iail »»- 
prmiie mtiitarv ladait. In ihac ciiuntu. ilm t.thM' was 
iiUdi '•ill'll tn UrlT, a*. amlVruU'j' om il.oc/i ri'it'i 

Ui tin* h.tiidi f‘t a In Krmlaiid, ihc Ui'«* ;*t 

matiem ford fitftt rottaiablv w.i-. Ihlnard '^fathtrd, 
Uuktt of fluchiiiahtRi, tvhiMM* iiifirif was rorAniod m 
till* crown III* lift aitninilfr tn hVi'A siitro which tima 
if lot^ titilv imtn iirfaauirtally eenfvrretl on iwrtirtiUr 
eincracucu'i*.** Brsmte. 

2. (LmWi) An ofierr ehargeil with the preaer- 

watlfm of tho p«ae«, and with the rxeeutinii of 
wamnU laanad by juatloea of the peace and 
otbar ntagh^tratea. Hdrnll, 

i atekd a jpmmn mm w tm- 

ati .da tiptwi a aimcial Oftcaafoa. 

C<*)N”tlT.V-BhfiR-yt n. L The fmdy of • 

bics. “ 'The odice of the* /innttffAh #7/.”' Brnu rj , ' 

2 . The jitriiiirlictiun of coustublea!. Burton, 

rfiN'sTA-IILE-BHlP, n. 'flte oiKee of a ronnit'.thte. 
“The comtubb ibip (tf the eutle,” fVircic- 

t rf)\'gTA-BUW, «. The wife of a conitaMe. 

iMuc II* rrw A‘*i. thjit |d 4 'V. 


CONSTIPATE 

c6n'STA-BLE-wIcK, n. [Eng. constable, and 
A. S. wic, a village.] The district over which 
the authority of a constable extends. /laic. 

CON-STAB'U-LA-RY, a, llclatiiig to, or consist- 
ing of, constables’. On. Jicr. 

t CON-BTAB'Tj-LA-TO-RV, «. Oonstablery.iibrwcA 

CoN'yTAN-oy, n, [L. constantia; cwtsto, con- 
Stans, to stand iiriii ; con, with, and sto, to stand ; 
It. costanza ; Hp. constanaa ; Fr. constnncc.] 

1. 'J’he (jualitv of being constant ; unalterable 
continuance; inimul.ibility ; stability. 

Im*rt‘(libl(* that comUvicy, in «ui'h a varii^ty, ohonld bo tlie 
roHult of ehttiioo. Roy. 

2. Unsbaken determiniition ; resoliitiou ; firm- 
ness ; stcadfaHtness. 

Multitudes w ho li:i\ «• l.ud (low ti tlu'ii lives foi tlu'ir i olialox 
Wltli an uiiu'h ctm fount ns the nneu'iir fluistmiiH. Jut tin, 

3. Lasting and undeviating affection. 

Chmtnncy is such n st.ihihti ol* fiieiKlship iis ovoilookfl 
lohbor fUilUM'H of kindtii ss, mid still ictiiuis the sanu Imhitiml 
good-will to ti fnidid. South. 

Syn. — Conatancuw voluntary ; ftrmucssm natural 
atntnllty, Cvnstannf in upjiOHcd to prhhnrtts ; /inn, 
ness, W pliaitnj or tirahncs.'t. f ' ohsOimi »/ relati's espe- 
cially to the aircctioiis ,Jirntne\s,\o llie ]iuipose 01 les 
ohuum; stnMlity, to the rliar.i<Mt>r 01 tlie opiiuotifl ; 
steadiness, to tlti' aetKiu oi the linhits. ('nn'.fumtf ot 
affection •, Jirmttess of puriswo; stainUtirni clMr;irt<'i. 
steadiness of conduci , atititlfiidneas of piiiinple. A. Sue 
Di.n.vniLiTk, Pi;itsi:v i:ii\Nci:. 

<;<L\\S1’ANT, n. That which remains itivariablc, 
as a <pijintity, forct*, or law. Darrell, 

Ct^N'HTANT, a, jL. consfo, conslatis, to stand 
firm; it. co.v//g//c ; i<p. amstanfc ; I*"!', constant,] 

1. Firm ; tivcil ; solid. “ Yon mav turn these 
two iiuid Utpiuvs into a constant body.” Hoyle, 

2. Uuvaru'd; uuchiiuging; immutable. 

The world'll a noeiie oi'i‘hiiMn<‘Xi mid to Ini 

< 'wMtaut HI nature wm* lii(‘oniie«i>ry. < 'tnfdcy, 

3. DetermiiU'd ; resolute ; unshakon. ** Ho 

you constant in tin* actuisatiou,” S/uik* 

4. Persen'ertng ; assiduems; steady# 

still vheertVI, ever etmanut to Ivin call. XM*yden, 

6. Faithful or true in ailbction. 

The Moor, luiviieit tleit 1 emliuc him not, 

is of 'I I lOf to •/, ho ill iiitld* n iliiu' tS'AUiJI'. 

Cosdont ttuatititf , 'Vothni.'"< ((ll.tiititii s the \ able of 
\\ lu(‘h xeiu.inw th<‘ '.loi mu ihes.imr t \pi'i • .ioii./>artr## 

Syn.— Hec t’lniT \i v, Fi«m, 

<’(»N'HT.,VNT-I#V, ad. In a cuustaut manner. 

<‘o.v'.s*7*J w. |L„ 4< A spe- 

cies <»f certificate in regard to whnt h written 
in an othid.il record. IhtmlUon, 

||<'O.V.sTi-’:i/r#ATK fkon-iKiFfit, B, W, /^ F, Ja, 
A. ; koii'stvl-ut, .s'wi, lFA.«*»See (*oNTi;Mi*h\Ti:|, 
V, n, 1 It, amstcllatas, studded with stars ; con, 
with, and stclla, a star.) To shine uith united 
light or Instn*. 

The tt'^rritl tliiiigK Vi Inch eiitfUKo ournffcctUin do 0tota,t 
/dll' 111 Chub htod', 

|(<’ON-HTr:i/f,ATK, e. a, Tt» unite in lustre, a** 
heteral stars, [it.] 

Tlii'io' wattred ik'rH'Ctlun*, «flv{it*>d »m»nf lttll»rlor IW" 
turea, u|) mui tb otic*, tihUirdh, 

C’6.V~sTf::i.-r#\"l’in.>f, n. [L# constrilatia; con, 
with, and ntc/la, a star; It, cosicllftsmtc ; Hp* 
ctmstcho'loH ; Fr. 

1. t hfjmi.l A gtoup of fixed stdrs, exprimsecl 
ftitd represented tutder the name and figure of 
some animal, or other emhletn to which it is fan- 
cii'd to have ‘.time re •enddam < . ^ St i* . of he iv • 
tn unti rhe roofd* Ihittitns theji uf.'* 1m. \iu. 1(1. 

2. An a i'>cnd)K or an as cmbtai^t , — apple U 

to Irt-routs or things of great cm » lit nt e, 

< *1 1 \ -.^T 1^ U ” N A 'Tl<^ iV, n. f I ♦. con dei ntitlo ; rmi- 
sterna, mnnirruntus, ti* trrnfv ; ron, with, and 
tdrmo, to prostrate; It. , ttiBtrr* 

mMmf ; Hp, amsicrmmtm ; Fr. cmmtrmuUmJl 
Eaeessiv«t ttUrm; terror; amaxement ; fright* 

Tfc«i ifcUi Alrsmli. Tkw UtrftW m «lt Inlo Dmi wtRHfk 

Sja.- rtiw AhAMM, 

‘rfTj'PATfh r. «. [L. eorwri/^fi, cfai^tijuitus; 

CKfH, with, and styM, ti» i'otHpr* '*i ; It. rostifmrci 
S|». f'omt’pic; IV. Cttnstip* r,] ioNsUlMT- 
r.i*; euiHstfcv I {SO, e*ivsrie\‘i{ n.) 

Tn pr(»44 into a narrow space; to *'mtk* 


pettM ; to emnU Use ; t** C iU^oUdatc 
Tlin Inlkn*! 
t»l tbcF w. Mht 


Tlut lulkritur tvaaoi t«r Wtil vttuthf‘M*f>t 

ur. *.r *U tin*. Htiro s* »r *• r /m stUg, 
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CONSTUPRATE 


2. To stop up ; to close. ** Cojistipating or 
shutting up the capillary vessels.” Arbiithnot, 

3. To make costive. 

Hard and vehement friction dotli constipate the body. 

Holland. 

c6N-ST1-PA'TIQN, n. [L. ; It. costi- 

pazione ; Sp. constipacion ; Fr. constipation.l 

1. The act of constipating; a crowding to- 

gether ; condensation. “ A pretty close consti- 
patioii of its particles.” Bentleg. 

2. Costiveness. ArbutJinot. 

CQN-STIT'U-^IN-CY’ (kon-stlt'yu-^n-s^), n. A body 
of constituents. * ’ ' Lord J* BusselL 

CON-STIT'y-]pNT (kon-stit'yu-ent), a. [L. con- 
stitiiOf constituens^ to put together ; It. costitii- | 
enU ; Sp. constituyerde ; Fr. constituant,^ Form- 
ing; composing; constituting; as, “The con- 
stuuent parts of a compound.’’ 

CQN-STIT'y-llNT (kon-stit'yu-ent), 1. He who 
or that which constitutes, composes, or forms. 

Their first composure requires a higher and nobler con- 
nitimit than chance. Hale. 

2. An elemental part ; element ; prineiple- 

Thc lymph in those glands is a necessary comHtuent of 

the aliment. Arbuthnot. 

3. One who deputes another to act for him, 
especially in political matters ; an elector. 

Yon may communicate this letter in any manner you 
think proper to my constitmnta. J3wle, | 

CoN'STI-TUTJE, v. a. [L. coitsfitito, consiitutus ; 
con^ with, and statuo^ to set up ; It. con&tituire ; I 
Sp. constituir ; Fr. constitiicr^ [z. constitut- 
ed ; m, CONSTITUTING, coN'^TTir'iT-n.] 

1. To build up ; to cstab"'.’! ; *n) 

This Brutus had three sons, who constituted three king- 
doms. Stow. 

2. To form or compose as an element. 

Men who their duties know, 

But know their rights, and, knmning, <laie maintain, 

1*1 event tlie loiig-auned blow, 

And crush the tyrant while tlicy rend the chain,— 

These comtifute a state. bir w. t/ones. 

3. To appoint, depute, or empower ; as, “ To 
comiiiuCe one an attorney.” 

Syn. — a government 5 frame a constitu- 
tion ; form a plan or Hyntorn of edufation j found col- 
leges; entnMufh scliools ; judfjos, Conditute a 

loader ; appoint a mi nl^U‘r ; depute d inombor to pieaoiit 
a petition. — See Appoint. 

t OfiN 'STI-T UTE, n. An established law. 

A man that will not obey the king’s fVcsi’ow, 

C5N'STl-TCT-yB, n. One who constit\itc.s or 
appoints. »S’«> T. Blyot. 

0(^N'STI-TUT-lNG, p. a* Giving existence ; es- 
tablishing. 

CfiN-STl-TlJ'TrQN, n, [L. eofifttUutio ; It. C07i- 
3 titt(zi(me ; iSp, coiuUUwimi ; Fr. coiifttitialofiJ] 

1. The act of constituting ; formation, 

2. Htatc of being ; peculiar structure ; .state 
of all the organs of the body ; natural qualities, 
particularly of the body or of tbe mind. 

This light, hi'iiig n'htiircil to Us pristiiip ruwtitiitioiu l)C- 
caiiie (it tiiv Hiiiiu' ( (III ill III III us at timt. Hrwttni. 

livuiitv is mothiiiK i> 1 m Imt a just iiccuid niiil linnnonv of 
tlic mctiibcr'., iiniiii.itcil liy ii liciitlitul * tuiofifntitnt Ijnfdm. 

Ii(‘ (lcfcii(Ii‘<l hiiiiHclf with iiiiiliiuiiU>(l coiimgc, and U-iiS 
imsston than was i*xi«‘<'ti'd thmi Ins vini\titutuin. Clui vndon. 

3. The body of fundainentiil laws, as con- 
tained in written docuinents or ostabUshed by 
prescriptive usage, which constitute the form 
of govcrniueut for a nation, state, community, 
agsociatitm, or society ; as, “ The eomUtution of 
the United States”; “The British 

4. (ErcL) A regulation or canon respecting 
the doctrine or dwBciplinc of the church. 

ThA mimbar ot eonstituttent tot th« Church ©f Kn/tedl 
Ii on© hwndrad and ft>rtiy-one, Fotit. 

5. (Roman Law.) Hecrees of regular author- 
ities, particularly of the emperors- Brcmde* 

CdN-STi-TO^TlONT-AL, [Sp. constitimonai ; 
Fr. 

1. Inherent, or bred. In the constitution of 
the body or of the mind ; natural. 

Hi la not nrohahla any eonsHfuthnal ilbu^ will 
nicftted with th« tmaU-pox by inoculation, Shmp. 

2. Consistent with the fundamental laws, or 
with the civil constitution ; legal. 

The Turn* Parttamant of ChnrUa whtte It aotad in a 
coiMtieu^n^sOanneir, radrwttod many heavy 

3. Fertaining to a dvil oooetitution. “ Con- 

gUhtHonai freedom.” Polit. Diet 


C5N-STJ-TU'TI03?f-AI(, n. Exercise for health, 
as walking, boating, inlaying at football, cricket, 
&c. [Cambridge Univ., England.] Bristed. 

CON-STl-TU'TION-AL-I§lvr, n. Constitutional 
principles or gbveiiiment. [u.] N. Brit. Rec. 

CON-STJ-TU'TIQN-AL-IST, n. A framer or fa- 
vorer of a constitution ; an adherent to a con- 
stitution. Burke. 

c 6 N-ST{-TU-TIQN-AL'i-TY, n. The state, or the 
quality, of being constitutional, or in accord- 
ance with the constitution ; as, “ The constitu- 
tionality of a law.” Bd. Rev. 

jS^ This word, which is regularly formed from 
constitution^ or constitutional, is much used in the 
U. S., but comparatively little used in England. 

c 6 n-STI-TU'TIQN-AL-LY, ad. Agreeably to the 
constitution. * Xn. Chesterfield. 

CON-STI-TU'TION-A-RY, a. Consistent with the 
constitution ; constitutional, [a.] Marshall. 

CON-STI-TU'TIQNED (-shund), p. a. Having a 
constitution. “ These tehder-^Jons^^ 2 f^^^ 5 ^G^^ec? la- 
dies,” tipectator. 

OON-STI-TU'TION-IST. n. An adherent to the 
constitution ; a constitutionalist. Bolinghroke. 

II CoN'STl-TU-TjVE, a. [It. § Sp. eonstitutivo ; 
Fr. constitutif.^ 

1. That constitutes or forms ; elemental; ele- 
mentary; essential; constituent. 

The conMitutive parts of a schismatic being the esteem of 
himself and the contempt ot others, iDecujj of J*ietp. 

2. Having the power to enact or establish ; 

instituting ; creating. Johnson. 

II CON'STj-TU-T{VE-LY, ad. In a constitutive 
manner. ‘ Harrington. 

CON-STRAIN’, a. [L. eonstHngo ; con, with, 
and stringo, to bind; It. constrignere, cosiri- 
gnere ; Sp*. constrenir ; Fr. contraindref[ \i. con- 

STltAINKD ; pp. CONSTBAINING, CONSTRAINED.] 

1. To urge by force ; to compel ; to force ; to 
enforce ; to coerce ; to oblige. 

And the Lord said to the servant, Go out into the ways 
and hedges, and constrain men to ona»r. 

“ LuUxvr.'Ai. Wiokim^s Tram. 

2. To confine ; to restrain ; to repress ; to 
hold. 

My sire in cavos constrains the winds. Dryden. 

Ill* hinds ill chains 

The drowsy pi ophet, and his limbs constrains. Brydea, 

3. To violate ; to ravish. Shak. 

Syn.— Soo Coerce. 

CON-HTRAXN'A-BLE, a. That maybe constrained. 
“ They are now . . - comtrainable." Hooke7\ 

CQN-STRAlN'JgD-LY, ad. By constraint. Hooker. 

CQN-STRAIN'3R, n. One who constrains, Ji 5 A«so?^. 

C 4 pN-STRArN'lNG, p. a. Hindering by force ; 
compelling; restraining. 

09 N-STRAINT’. n. [Fr. contrainte."] 

1. Compulsion; force; necessity; obligation. 

Blttor eonstralnt, and sad occasion dear. 

Compel me to disturb your season due. Milton, 

2. Confinement; restraint; imprisonment. 

Ills limbs were waxen weak and raw . 

Through long Imprlsonmput and hard cemstratnt. Spenser. 

Syn.— So© Compulsion. 

CQN-STRAIN'TIVE, a. Having power to com- 
pel. “ Any . • . conetraintive vow.” [».] Carew. 

CQN-ST»!oT% V. a. [L. oomtringo, constriotua.) 
Tl. OGMSTBJOTBD 5 pp. OONSTBICTINO, CON- 

STBICTBB-] To bind; to cramp; to contract. 
“ Such things as constrict the fibres.” AThtuthnot. 

cgN-STRlOT'|:D,i3. a. (Bat.) Contract- 
ed or tightened so as to he smaller in 
some parts than in others, as shown 
in the out, JAiudon. 

CQN-STRIo'TIQN, «. [X. comirictio ; Sp, cqtp- 

striccktn ; Fr, constriction.) The act of con- 
wtricting; contraction: compression. 

The ct^netimar dilatation of it [the air] may assist them 
to ascend or descend in the water. 

C 9 N-STRIc'TI VE, 05 . [L. constrietivus ; Sp. con- 

gtfictivo', Vx.constriciif^ Tending to contract 
or compress. Sir T. Blyot. 

CpxN-STRlC'TQR, n. X (Anca.) That whSoh con- 
stricts; — a terra applied to any muscle that 



closes an orifice. “ Constrictor of the oesopha- 
gus.” Dunglison. 

2. (Zool.) A name applied to the largei ser- 
pents, which crush their piey in their folds, as 
the boa-constrictor. Brande. 

CON-STRIN^E’j V. a. [L. constHngo\ It. con- 
strhigere.) To cause to contract ; to constrict, [n.] 

strong liquors constrvige, harden the fibres, and coagulate 
the fluids. Aihuthnot. 

CQN-STRXN'§^5NT, a. [It. costrinqente ; Sp. con- 
stringente ; Fr. constringent^ Causing to con- 
tract ; binding or compressing. Bacon, 

CQN-STRUCT', v. a. [L, construo, consti'uctzis \ 
con, with, and striw, to pile up; It. construire\ 
Sp. constmir ; Fr. consinnre.\ \i. constiitjct- 

ED ; Vp. CONSTRUCTING, CONSTRUCTED.] 

1. To put together, as the parts of a thing, 
for a new product ; to form with contrivance ; 
to fabricate ; to build ; as, “ To construct a ma- 
chine ” ; “ To construct a ship.” 

2. To devise and arrange. “ He constructed 

a new system.” Johnson. 

To construct an expression or an equation, ( Oeom.) 
to find a geometrical figure whose parts shall be re- 
spectively represented by the quantities in the equa- 
tion. Davies St Peck 

Syn. — See BuiiiD, Found, 

CON-STRt)'CT'^lR, 71. One who constructs, “A 
const meter of dials.” Johnson. 

CQN-STRtJC'TION, n. [L. constructio ; It. costmi- 
zione ; Sp. coiistrucdon ; Fr. constnwtwnf) 

1. The act of constructing ; fabrication*. 

2. Mode of constructing or building ; struc- 
ture ; conformation. 
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3. (Gram.) The orderly disposition of words 
in a sentence, according to the rules of syntax. 

Some piirticlos in certain constructions have the sense of a 
whole sentence contained in them. focke. 

4. The art of interpreting ; explanation. 

Ho shall find the letter; observe his cCnstruction of it. 

nS7i<*lr. 

5. The sense or meaning ; interpretation. 

IIo that would live at ease should always put the best ran- 
strvciion on biUhinchs and conversation. Collier, 

Censtmetion of equations, (Oeom.) the interpretation 
of algebraic equations by geometric forms. 

CON-STrOc’TION-AL, a. To be understood by 
means of construction or interpretation, “Grants 
and constructional conveyances.” Waterlatid. 

CON-STRCrc’TIpN-lBT, n. One who construes 
any instrument ; as, “ A strict constructionist.** 

CON-STIirJO'T{VE, a. [Sp. construotivo.] Crea- 
ted or formed by construction ; that may be in- 
terpreted ; not expressed, but inferred. “ Con- 
structive treason.” Burnet, 

standing mute now, in all eases, amounts to a eanstmetit^e 
— Marlstoiie. 


Corutmetive trust, (Law.) a trust raised by construc- 
tion of law, or arising by operation of law, as distin- 
guishod from -an express trust ; a trust implied or 
inferred from circumstances. BurriU. 

CQN-STROc’TI VE-LY, ad. By construction. Hale. 

OQN-BTRt)C'TlVJS-N£l8S, n. (Phren.) The fac- 
ulty of constructing- Combe. 

CpN-STRtJCT^QR, n. One who constructs ; a 
builder ; a coiistructer. Rambler. 

CON-STRtrCT'TJRE (kon-*itrakt'yur),n. Anything 
constructed ; a structure. [ 11 .] 

They shall tlxe earth’s corntniriiu'e closely bind, Blowkmore. 

C6N^STR0e [kbn’strujP.XF.Jh. JFb.; kSn’strfi, 
jRT, Sm. ; kbn^siur, B. ; kUn’strfi or kSn’stnr, 
W.], i\ a. [L*. eosistmoi It. construif^e; IS^p. 
construir ; Fr. comtruire.) [«. construed ; pp. 
CONSTRUING, construed,]^ To dUcovor or ex- 
press tile meaning of, by a right arrangement) or 
by a trnnsldtion of, the words of a sentence ; to 
interpret; to explain ; to translate ; to render. 

'Virgil is BO very fimiratlve that he requires, I may almost 
esy, a grammar apart to eonstrus him. JJrpd^i. 

qcjfS • « It is a scandal to seminaries of learning, that 
th^atter prouunciaiion rkbn'at^r] should prevail 
theio.” Waiker. 

oOn'STV-TRATE, t7. a. [I/, consttepro, constu^ 
premia ; eon, with, and stupro, to ravish.] [». 

CONKTUPRATED ; pp. CONSTUPRATING, CONSTU- 

PUATED,] To violate ; to debauch. Bale. 
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CONSTUPRATION 


COOTTAGION 


CrtN-STIJ-ruA^TIOlM’, n. The act of consUiprat- 
ing ; violation ; dohlemeut. llall. 

CON-SUB-SIST', r. n. To exist together. “Two 
Bonn Insist tug wills.’^ [ji.] Search, 

CON-SUB-STAN'T! AL (94), a, [L. co^mtbfttant ta- 
ils ; con, with, and substantia, substance ; Fr. 
consubstantieLI Having the same essence or 
substance ; being of the same nature. “ A body 
consuhstantial with our bodies.” lloofzer, 

C0N-STTB-STAN'7TAL-K§M, n, Consubstuntia- 
■* ’ Milman, 

CoN-SITB-STAN^TIAL-TsT, n, A believer in con- 
substantiation. ‘‘ The sect of the Lutheran 
consvhstanlialista and of the Homan transub- 
stantialists.” Barrow, 

OON-SyB-STArf-TI-AI/l-TY(kqn-siib-Htdn-Hh9-UF- 

c-te),’ [Sp. romuhsfntitialhfad j Fr. consuh- 
ka'iitialUe^ The quality of being consubstan- 
tial ; participation of the same nature. Drgden, 

C()N-SCTB-STAN'TIAL-LY, atl. In a consubstan- 
lial manner. ’ Qit, Jter, 

C6N-&{1 B-STA N'Tt-AT R (lc5n-«ub-.stHn 'slio-ut, 9 1), 
«. a,‘ To unite in one common substance or 
nature. Utimmond, 

CON-Stjn-STAN'Tl-ATR, v,n. To profess consub- 
stantiation. [u. ] 

Tlu* romtMwiUiitinft church anti priest. Jh'tfth'n, 

O^N-SHH-HTAn'TI-ATK* a- United; eonsub- 
stautial. “ We must love her that is thus von- 
substantiate with us.” Felt Jt am, 

OON-SUB-«TAN-Tl-A'TtON (kSn-sub-Htltn-Hhe-a'- 

8htni,'94), >1. [See Consuhstantial.] {T/ivoL) 
The «ul)stantial presence of the body ami l)lot><l 
of Christ in the cucharist, together with tht‘ 
mibstiiuce of bread and wine, according to the 
doctrine of laither opposed t(^ transubsiantl- 
ittion in the doctrinti of the Catholics. 


oriN'HrJ^J-TfrDK (k«a's\v<i-ta<I), n, [L. consuetu- 
de ; It. eonsuet uditie ; Sp. coimtetudA CuHt<Jm ; 
us(s “ This or law.” [it.J Barnes, 


2. The dwelling or residence occupied hy.o. 
consul. Ogilme, 

CON^SlIL-^KN'JgR-AL, w. A chief consul. 

oON^SIiIj-SUIP, 71. The office or function of con- 
sul; consulate. “Aland of regal honor, the 
consulship.** Milton, 

CON-sOlT', V. 71, [L. consulo, consultus^ or con- 

'sulto ; It. consultare ; Np. consultar ; Fr. con- 
sulter.l [/. consulted; consulting, con- 
siLTED.J To seek counsel or advice; to com- 
pare thoughts or opinions ; to confer. 

lU* 8ont foj lu» bosom friends with whom he most confl- 
duutl} cumulted, Clarcmfon. 

CON-arir/r', r. a. l. To ask advice of, or to sock 
information from ; as, “ To consult one's 
friends ” ; “ To consult a dictionary.” 

2. To regard ; to consider ; to care for. 

TU(* senate owes its giatitudc to Cato, 

"W ho with HO ffruut a wml votuadts its uafi'ty. JduiHon, 

3. To deliberate upon ; to confer about. 

Many thitigH wore tlu*re vonmlted for tlio future, yet noth- 
ing wofl positively lesolvud. Clarmtlon. 

4. To dcvi.se ; to contrive. 

Thou hiiHt comitlU'd bhaine to thy Iiouho by <Mittiufr oil* 
niiiny peoplo. Hah. ii. JO. 

CoN'snr/r, or <JON-SfJLT' (111) tkSu'rtuli, F. Ja, 
K.; koii-Hrdt', S. Sm. H’b,; kiln'mill or’kon-sult', 


oON-HUIJI-TIVdi-NAL, «. Cuatomary; consuctu- 
diusiry. (ii.] ’ Smart. 

OOiV-HUp-Trr'Dl-NA-RV Clc8n-HW9-ta'd9-ii»-rv), a, 
[L. consueiudinarius,] Custtimury. [n-J Smart. 

t?r)N-HUS:.Tf;T)|-N A-K-Ys a ntual of custom- 
ary devotiona. [u.] Baker, 

L, n. ; j>U oonhitls. [L. consul ; eonsuh, 
to consult; it. misolct or consolot, Sp. Fr« 
eomul.^ 

1. One of the two chief magistratt's of the 
ancient Roman republit;, after the expulsion of 
the kings. 

In tlu" first ttgos of tiu* n‘jMiIdi<*, tho two cohsm/s wore nl- 
wavN ohoNort from pniitieutn thniilUHi hut the {H'onh' oji. 

ttuiKil H«‘ pri\ il( jL{i*, V, I . « , Ns, ,ii I oiii* III 

Hiditroiii their tivin liud,\ , uml tiotiu liinc-s ImiiU mi'u i»Ii in uiiis. 

Anthmi. 

2. One of the three chief magistrates of Franee 
from ITilil to IHIM. These were, at first, Utma- 
parte, Si^yt*H, and Diieos, iind afterwards, 15ona- 
parte, Oambaceres, and Lebrun, ealled respee- 
lively first, secorid, and thirtl eousuN, HrantU*. 

3. An oftleer eonimissionefl to residt* in a 

foreign country, ehiefly for the imrpiwe of pro- 
tecting the interests of such tit his fellow-eiii- 
a©n« as have eonmicrfi.il relations witlk that 
country, and keeping his own government in- 
furmed concerning mtters of trade affecting 
the public welfare. To these duties are some- 
times added others of a diplomatic chaf»icfer,in 
the absence of an ambass^r or ^ther miUtical 
agent. memde, 

A dnty paid hy merchunts for 
the protection of their property in a foreign 
place. Smart. 

[k5n'»tm-l»r, S, IF. X F , ; kbn'su- 
Itr, A JT. J«. K. Sm. a. IF A], a. [U eofnaulS- 
ria ; It. consuiare ; Sp. eonmlar ; Fr. cowJiM/aiiv.] 
Relating to a consul ; of the rank or authority 
©f a eotusttl i at, ** The tmmuktr tiffice.” 

M. Relating to a consul, or to 
the ooftiulshlp. ** Conauiaty coins.” Jhrnmc. 

i;6lsr'8UK«-^TE, [1m coHurii/inr«M» ; Fr. 

1. The office, function, or furisdii^ciou of con- 
anl $ emuulslup* “ Ilia tutiuc and consulate 
were effaced-*^ Addism* 


fF. F'X n, [It. vS* eonsulta.} 

1. The act of consulting ; consultation. 

\tlft '.hint hill m*»* tlu-u, 

Ami MiiiuiUHis ifad, thi‘ ciniiult l>i‘ynn. jlfiVfon. 

2. A meeting for deliberation ; a conucil. 

A run .uft i»f riHpudfi m hoinw 

WuH culU‘d ta IIS liim *>ut a beau. 

jflrijf- “ r am much mistaken If this word does not 
imdino to ihu analogy of accent in diwH} liable 

iiouHK ami M'thri, like in^tult. Pmvts have used It both 
ways ; hut the ncccuit on the first syllable seems the 
most usual. c'lH well ns the moht legitimate pronuncin' 
tion.” nW:er, 

CflN-Hi;L-TA'TIOM, n. [L. consultafio^ II. con- 
suUah'one ; Sp. eonsultucion ; Fr. cousnltution.'] 

1. 'fhe aet of consulting ; secret tleUberatiou. 

The chief prlttHt* held a camuHaiion wUli the cMeni and 
ieriiM‘H. mtvk xv. I. 

2. A eouneil or meeting tif perntinsto eonsult 

tog(‘ther, us of pUysieiaus. “ A eimsultutiun 
was called.” IlV.ve/w<m. 

3. ( Law.) A kind of writ hy which tht‘ jmlges I 

of the king’s court, upon eonsultution, r(»tiiin a! 
eimst‘ to an eeeleswhtieul court. Fmvvll. 

Syn. *— ('tm.'fuUatwns are iiiaih* hy two or more |H*r ' 
sons; tMdnvatimiH by one or hy nniiiy, [ 

to obtain information ami adxice; tkhhroum uF 
order to avoid difUetilties and dtiitgers. Wlnm a |s*r | 
son ron.sult't, he coiiiittiiiucatew and liears ; wiieii he ] 
iMtbrtatfft, he pauses aitd hesitates. 

(;nA‘-SI'r/l”\-TiVK, a. [Fr. cmh^nBatif.] IVr- 
tiiiniiig to eonHultation. “ Who have n vtmnuH- 
ative power.” Bp. BrumhaU, 

fi. One who consults. 

cyN-Bfr LT'l P- (t. fiiving fir receiving counsel. 

A coa^uhisir nkymewm is one wtm cofisulfs or visits 
with the attoudiiig praetitionvr. 

O^N-HfiL T|VR, it. fit. ^ %. camuUico.] Per- 
taining to conKuUfttmii ; consuUutivts ihmdvcin. 

CHLV-HrM*.V«LK, n, [Xm cnn>amMh\\ It, can- 
minuthile ; Ho. j '1 hat nmy be ctm* 

Kumed. “ Vmmmtdik comnwMlitics.” LtTckf. 

<’oV-si' Ml”, r. <y. ^X.. vju ulrh, amt 

sumo, t»> take, fo njond; lx, t Kp, 

consumir; Fr. rnrn^nuor.' /. CoNM ui n ; 
foNMi'iiivcj, f UN'.? MLD.i Tit reduce to nothing { 
to exhittCft ; to waste ; to spend ; to destriiy. 

m«ivtwer»idaf ^ , 

They df» vtmmm the lliinff tfsii fN«U iMr fiiry, .^$k. 

Thus Is iMlk ssiptMb hIm commmm th« tlsy* JTAmiMtss. 

B|rxi#-*-iic Epbnow 

C0K*«B6 lilB% 1. 1». T© wtste ©way. 

Whieb, *• ih«y usm, mmm^ , Sk*k. 

CQK-d&tf'f R| n. On# wli© rnnsiifitc#* imlh, 

CQN-8CrM'(NG-E«Y> U * crunttUiiidiig nnn- 
ner. If yirf. J 

ir. k. r.j».sm. \ 

H.t\; kon-»dm met, N, X; kAlVils-^Siil, Jf.l 
HVi. •— Sei- (\*sTi.Mei.\Tj,;, r. 41. fl,. tmmm - 1 


mo, consxmimafus ; con, with, and siimma, sum- 
mit, x>erfoction ; cons ii mar’, Fr. r<msumtir.\ 

[^. CONSUMMATED ; pp. CONSUMMATING, CON- 
SUMMATED.] To rcaeh the .summil oi utmost 
point aimed at ; to complete ; to perfect ; to finish 
by doing all that was dchigned, to accomplish 

\U(1, ( tuf^unnnati' nil, 

«if iiiiitii iiitl iKihUiM tlini HCiit 

IJmld ill h«‘i ItiM'lu'st. Hilton, 

Syn. — Plans, works, &c., ,aro rompJett'd ox fin- 
ished , wishes and favinite schemes an* eotisitni mated. 
A person may Hatter himself that the eomfdetion ol 
ills plan will bo Tlio consuaimation of his wishes. 

CQN-.sOm'MATIC, a. [L. conswnmatns ; Sp. eon- 
*suniado.] ’Complete; porfeet; linished. 

R'utli. in lier ndi attire 

f lovel\ siiiilfd Milton. 

CON-sTrM'M ATIC-IiV, ad. Perfectly; conqiletely. 
*‘*C(msumniate/g learned in the flreek.” JVarton, 

C()N-SliM-MA'TION, v. [L. vonsnnimafio \ Sp, 
constinutcion *, Fr. vonsommafittn,] 

1. The act of eonsummating ; completion; 
finishing ; p<‘rf(‘etiou. 

Tlint rcKuhir iirotM'HS wlUcli it niuit l)« fupiwwed to take 
from iti orif^itml to Its I'otmummatum, .Uldison. 

’Tin a voaHitMination devoutly to he wished. N/niC, 

2. Kud of axiy thing, as the world. 

From tin* Unit Jiegnmiiiff of the world unto tlie l«t«t ron- 
«to»MUihon thereof. Honker, 

3. Termination of life ; death. 

Qui(*t ramumainttoM Imvi*, 

Aiul rewow neil he tliy grave, Sfink, 

(’ON-HfrMF”riON Ckon-'^niiiMmnL n. {ii. vonsn/np- 
tio, consitnto^ to viil up; U. (‘on.\i{niti.:ionv ; Si». 
consuneian ; Fr. vonsompliim.l 

1. Act ofeonsuiniug; <*Minetion; destruction. 

AlltheiuiG of It Itlii u'lltdl <tci .n . ahieh should nrguc 
a wuHtiit|U"iuil hiu'i'ii'i*' oil* iirnjitnui in tlu« wUoh*. Htth'irdf, 

2. 'Hie State <»f being eousimu'd ; wust<*. 

The luountiuim themNelveH iiave not KttA'eredauy eounid. 
eriddi* dinduutiou or romminpiion, Witoiltvtimi. 

3. (.Ucf/.) Progressive emneiutum ; a gradual 

wasting away or decline hytUseaHe, pnrueuhirly 
by a diseuK»*d state of the lutigs ; phthtMis ; 
maruHiuns. iHnigilson, 

Syn.— See Decay. 

II t’^N-sPMP'Tr^N-A-KV, a. Relating to. or par- 
taking of, eousumptum. [n.) Bp, tUtuden, 

II PUN-SI MP'TlVIU-sum’tiv), G. 1. DeMruellve; 
v>.istiug. “ A long vousumptire war,” Adtlistm. 

2. Diseased with a eonsumptlon. 

Hv an «*\aet regliueu. a ratmumptier may lioUl out 

ft »r > cat'll. .trfmthmd, 

3. Pertaining to a eonsumptiem ; am, **A 
eon ^umptf fc eonqdalut.” 

II ml. In a eonsumptivc 

manner* ’ BvMns. 

II rc.»N.i*rMP'T|VK-Nh:HH, > 1 . A temhmey to eon- 
humptiuu. Jahimin. 

t < ‘ON -HI ' 'T( f ,R, a. ( L. ctnmdihs ; etmstm, to sew 
together; con, with or together, and to 
sew. I Stitehed together, Bmlcg. 

t <‘ON‘-T,UPi;-LATR, f. it. [L. eonirthuia^ cmtnh- 
imtuMX nm, with, and tahukt^ a board. [ To 
floor with hourdn. (itfifttm, 

; f pON-TAB-V-LA’TIOiV, w. [L. ctmhUntlntit»,\ 

\ The act of tio.irdmg .i tloor. Hmlty, 


<TiN'TA«T, n. [XMcnutnctus ; ctmtinytu cmttuctm\ 
m#i, with, and to tooeh ; Fr. rtmtmi.] 

The Mtate of touching; touch; et«i«e uttion; 
Juitction ; jnneturi} ; aa, ** To bring two bodbi 
Into eoHiaci.** 

jSmgt* tikd atiila iktada by ararra 

Urn wtiti il« taniviiL liw 

point eomifioa «u a aarva aiul iCii ijaftavai. iUnti, 

t CN^iN -T,%<”T 19 N, ». The act of ItnieHltig. Brmms, 

cryN-TAUT’i • \f*, «. Relating to, or impl)ing, 
coiktact. “(^otitagion may Im? aaid to b« home, 
diate, emduetmU, or reinoto.” f/yc. 

CTQM.TA’filDN n, [L. emittpia ; row, 

with, and tang**, or tape, to touch; ti. amtapL 
0Heti Hti, nmhtptn ; Fr. rttndmtmi.l 
X. iMcd.) The rommnntt ati»»n of dUcaae fttm 
0m person to another hy coniaet, tfircet or IniH* 
m*t; infection. •*Iii mfeetion and rmttmfium 
hmn body to hiuly, a» the iklagtie.” /loroo. 
r!> ii i aiw i fc w aiHk tafkwtkni warn tjfHfMfr* 
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2. Propagation, of any thing evil. “ The scan- 
dal and contagion of example.” King Charles^ 

3, Poisonous emanation ; pestilence. 

XV"’!! 1,0 ctoni nn* h'« w^’c’esome bed 

'I' II ■( ' ' '1 '-.•<■■ the night? Shah, 

Syn. — See Contagious. 

CON-TA'^IONED (kon-ta'jund), o. Infected with 
contagion* [it.] * * JVest. Rev. 

CON-TA'9ION-iST, n. One who believes that 

certain diseases, as the plague, are contagious. 

CON-TA'^-IOUS (kon-ti')us), a, [L. contagiosits'. 
It. Sp. contagiosa \ Pr. contagieux.'] 

1. Capable of being transmitted by contact ; 
caught by approach ; infectious ; as, “ A conta- 
gious disease.” 

2. Pestilential ; poisonous. Foul, conta- 
gious darkness in the air.” Shak. 

3. Spreading from one to another. 

"While the rout 

Of Mcdcfi and Cassians carry to tho camp 

Contar/iou^ terror. Glover. 

Syn. — “ Conta^'ious poisons communicate the prop- 
erty of producing sunilar poisons , the small-pox is 
charactoustically a disease. By some writ- 

ers, tlio terin contajrwns has boon limited to diseases 
requiring attual rontart for tlioir communication 5 but 
contaffiou'i inattoi appeals often Transmissible by tho 
air ; Iionco the terms mvicdtate and mediate contagion. 
Diseases propagated through the medium of the air, 
arc generally called infoittous.^^ Braude, — Diseases 
which attack groat numbeis of people at the same 
time, are termed epidemic^ as the influenza and the 
cholera. Diseases con lined to pai ticular locahties are 
styled endemic^ as the goitre and tho ague ; and those 
which originate in the atlbctions. of the atmosphere 
and have a roHernblaiico to tho plague, are termed 
vestilentwl. All these classes of diseases are, by Dr. 
Mann and somo othoi recent aulliors, termed tymotic 
diseases. 

CON’-TA'^TOnS-LY, etd. By way of contagion. 

CQN-TA'^IOI.TS-NESS, n. Tho quality of being 
contagious. Mouutagu. 

CQN-TAIN', V. a. [L. continco ; con, with, and 
tmeo, to hold ; It. contenere ; Sp. contener ; Fr. 
contenii*,’] [i. cont.vinrdj pp. containing, 

CONTAINl-m.J 

1. To comprehend ; to comprise ; to include ; 
to embrace. 

Tho rare pcrh'Ctlons which this book confaitui. Beaumont, 

2. To hold within a certain space or limit ; to 
have capacity for ; to hold. 

If they should be written every one, the vKirld ilself could 
nut contain the books that hhould be written. Jo/m xxi. '2S. 

3. T\) restrain ; to bind ; to 1 cproas ; to rcbtrict. 

All men should be contiwtcd fn duty ever after. Slpemr, 

Fear not, my lord, wt* eun matMia ourselves. Shah 

Syn, — -Hoo Oo.'MLPREnENi). 

C^Nf-TAIN', v. n. To live in continence to 
check or repress desire. ** If tlicy cannot m?-- 
tain, let them marry.” I Cor, vii. 5). 

You say the iuuiki will not contain* 

And write you must, or break a vom. SwiTt. 

CQN-TAIN'j^-BLE, a. That can be contained. 
** Air containahlii within the cavity.” Jiogle. 

OQN-T A I N' A NT, », lie who, or that which, con- 
tains; container. PuUeyn, 

OQN-TAINKIJ' (kon-taiidO» p* Held as in a ves- 
sel; comprised.’ 

C9N-TAIN'|»Slj w. lie who, or that which, con- 
tains ; coiitainant. Daniel* 

CQN-TAlN^iNG, p. «. Holding; comprising. 

0ON-TAM^I-Nj\-BhB, «. FL. contaminahms,'\ 
That may be contaminated, Craig. 

CON-tAm'I-NATB, x\ a. [Xj, emtamino, contam- 
inains ; contamen, for eontiwiment contact ; c<m, 
with, and tango, to touch ; It. cowtaminare ; 8p. 
containinar^ Fr. cmitaminer.'] [t, OONTAMI- 
NATHD ; pp* CONTAMINATING, CONTAMINATE©.] 
To defile ; to pollute ; to corrupt ; to taint. 

_ . . Shall we now ^ 

Contammatr our flngvrs with biuo lirilwe? JjBliMaclt. 

Syn.— To emrammate, tamt, deJiU, pollute, and 
corrupt are all used In the sense of injuring punty ; 
but eoMCoistaate and taint are not so strong as the 
other temns. Whatever is impure, containiMtea \ 
what is gross or vile, in tbs natural sense, dtfiet, and 
la the moral sense, ; what is inf^tvonSt eor- 

, n^pta or ia^flecta \ ana contact with a corrupted body 
may tainL 

rovt^TXu'l-tf^TBt a, X>efiled; oontaminatod; 


polluted ; tainted. “ That country so contam- 
inate with innocent blood.” Strype. 

CQN-TAM'l-NAT-5D, p. a. Defiled; polluted; 
’corrupted; tainted. 

CQN-TAM^|-NAT-lNG,p. flj. Defiling; polluting; 
corrupting; tainting. 

CQN-TAM-I-NA'TION, n. |X. contaminatio; It, 
‘cojitaniinazione ; ’Sp. contaminacion’, Fr. co«- 
tamination^ The act of contaminating ; pol- 
lution ; defilement. “ Contamination with car- 
nal concupiscence.” Bp. Hall, 

CON-TAM'J-NA-Ti"VE, a. Causing contamina- 
‘tion. * irest. Rev. 

CON-TAN'K?R-OtJs, a. Vile or execrable in a 
’high degree ; venomous ; perverse ; — -writtfei 
also cantan^ero^^s• [Ireland.] Bicheno, 

f CON'T^ICK, n. [A corruption of contest. Skin- 
ner. 1 Quarrel; contention. Spenser. 

•f- CQN-TEC'TION, n. [L. contego, cemtectm ; cem, 
with, and tego, to cover.] A covering. Browne. 

f CQN-T£m'?R-ATE, V. a. [L. contemei'o, con- 
temeratiis ; con, tvith, and temei'O, to defile.] To 
pollute ; to defile. Bailey. 

CON-t£mN' (kon-t«m'), v. a, [L. contemno ; con, 
with, and temno, to scorn ; Gr. rifxvca, to cut off ; 
It. contemnare.1 [z. contemned ; pp. contem- 
ning, CONTEMNED,] To UGglect, or roject, as 
unworthy ; to despise ; to slight ; to scorn ; to 
spuiu ; to disdain. 

True fume la ever likened to our shade; 
lie soonest misseth hex that most hath made 
To overtake her. "Whoso takes his wing 
Tl i"" I 1 ;*■ '*0 . ii. , 


Syn. — To contemn, is less used than its conjugate 
noun contempt. Wo do not ofron speak of contemning 
a person, hut wo may despise and feol contempt for 
persons, and contemn thoir actions. A haughty man 
otten despi'iCs and feels contemptfot those beneath him. 
To Horn and to disdain are stronger terms than to con- 
temn and to despise, and are not applied to persons, 
though their conjugate iioun<. aie. A man may be said 
to treat a person with vor/i oi ;/i,'rdat»,but not to scorn 
or (lUdain him, though ho may seom and disdain his 
actions. — Sec Disregard. 

CON-TjaM'N^lR (fcgn-tSm'n^r), fu One who con- 
’temna. ** All contemners and deriders of re- 
ligion.” Woolto7t. 

CQN-t£M'N|NG, «. Despising; slighting. As7i. 

CON-Ti^M'NlNG-LY, ad. With contempt or slight. 

CON-TflM^P?R, V. a. [D. coniempero ; con, with, 
and fcmpoi'o, to temper.] [?. contumpkiied ; 
pp, CON TRMi* RUING, coNTRMrRKEi).] To mod- 
erate ; to temper. “The lca\t*s qiuilify and 
eonttmper the heat.” [11.] Ray, 

CON-TJ6M'P?:n-A-Mi5NT, n. The state of being 
'tempered ; temperament. Dcrhatn. 

CQN-TJ&M'PSJR-ATB, «.a.To temper. [11.] Browne* 

CQN-TliM-P®R-A 'TIQN, n. 1. The act of moder- 
ating or tempering. “ The corUemperatimi of 
for\or in tho heart.*’ Browne. 

2. Proportionate mixture; proportion- “ Con^ 
tnnptn'ations of natural humors.** Hah* 

CON-TftM'P5R-A-TfjRE, n. The state of being 
tempered; terapeniture. [11.] Holland, 

CQN-Tf!M'PLATR [kgn-tSni'plat, vSf. W. P, J. M, F. 
Ja. Sm. R. C . ; kSn'tgm-pIlt or kon-tSm Viat, K * ; 
kbn'tgm-plfit, Wb.\ v, a. [L. oontemplor, con- 
tomplatus; eon, with, and tomphm, an open 
place for observation ; It. contemplare ; Sp. 
contemplar Fr. eontemphr.'] [»- oontemflat- 

EI); pp. CONTEMPLATING, CONTEMPLATED.] 

1. To consider with continued attention; to 
meditate upon ; to ponder ; to study ; to view. 

There Ii n ot m iioh difllcuttv in con flnlng the mind to ron- 
tempUnts what we have a great derirc to know. Watts, 

2. To purpose ; to intend ; to expect. 

jjES* “ There is a very prevailing propensity to pro- 
nounce this word with the accent on the fir^it syllable 
— a propensity which ought to be chocked by every 
lover of tho harmony of language.” Walker. — A attn- 
ilar “propensity” e.xtonds aho to the following 
verbs, viz. : oimpmsate, eamfiseate, constsUats, consutn- 
mats, dsmonstrats., desjmmats, expwrgaU* and exUrpata* 
With respect to all these words. Dr. Webster places 
the accent on the first syllable : the English orthoe. 
pists, with little variation, place it on the second syl- 
lable. 


Syn. — Wc objects, or what is 

preisciit and >. 1 ■ * < i'» i; mediUite on actions 

and iibstract qualities, as'tiiemKliip and benevolence. 
Contemplation on tiip work-? ot creation ; meditation 011 
the waj'H ot Providence. IVo Knd meditate 

respcctina what is futiin . u' oih onuh.it is 

past. When u&cd with 1 ■■ ■ in. i,. *. > future, in a 
sense similar to intend, contemplate is more immedi- 
ately followed by the action than meditate. We con- 
trmp^ptp what we suppose is soon to take place ; we 
m'ditah \\ hat is probable, but more remote. We 
tate an evcuision abioad, which we may some tun© 
make -, we contemplate a journey mto tho country, 
which we soon intend, purjwite, or expect to perform. 

CON-TfiM'PLATE, V. 91, To muse ; to meditate ; 
to ponder ; to think. 

®i 'll. I l.«i . - ’ I' T T*’;i n ’’K*-*; 

- ■ • 1. 1 . Jmii ■ • 1 1 'n,f Shah 

CON-TEM'PLAT-JglD, p. a. Attentively consid- 
ered ; thought upon. 

c6N-T5M-PLA'TION, n. [L. contemplatio'. It. 
contemplazione ; Sp- contemplacioti ; Fr. con^ 
teinjilation,'] The act of contemplating ; reflec- 
tion ; meditation; studious thought; study as 
opposed to action. 

How now, what serious confemplaiion are you in? Sliak. 

There is no lasting pleasure but contemplntion. Bumet. 
For contemplation he, and valor, foimetl; 

For softnesb she, and sweet attractive grace. Milton, 

To have %n contemplation, to purpose , to intend. 

Syn. — See Contemplate. 

CQN-TEMTLA-TXST, n. A contemplative per- 
son ; a contemplator- Mitford. 

CON-TEM'PLA-TrVE, a, [L. contemplatzvus ; It. 
§ Sp. conteinplativo ; Fr. contemplatif.'] 

1. Addicted to, or employed in, meditation, 
thought, or study; speculative; thoughtful; 
studious. 

My life hath rather been contemplaUve than active. Bacon. 

2. Having the power of thought. “ The con- 

temi^lcLtive faculty of man.** Ray, 

CON-T£M'PI.A-TtVB, n. {EccL) A friar of the 
oi der of Mary Magdal cn . Crahh, 

CQN-TEM'PLj5l-TIve-LY, ad. Thoughtfully ; at- 
tentively. Huloet, 

CQN-TfiM'PLA-TlVE-NfiSS, n. The state of be- 
ing contemplative. Ash. 

CQN-TfiM'PLA-TQR, oyC6N'T®M-PLA-TOR [kon- 
tim'pia-tur, S. W. P, J. F, Ja, K , ; kSnHgm- 
plR.-tur, B, Sm. IVb.'], n. [L.] One who con- 
templates. 

CON-TfiM-PO-RA-NE'l-TY, 9i. [Fr. contempora- 
nvitc.'] Co'ntomporariness. Hurd. 

CON-TEM-PQ-RA'NJp-OtJS, a. [li. contfmporane- 
ns. — ticQ Con TEMP OKA itY.] Living or exist- 
ing at the same time ; contemporary. Arnold. 

CON-TfiM-PQ-RA'Njp-OtJrs-LY, ad. At the same 
’time. ’ Qu. Rev. 

CQN-Tj?!M-P9-RA'NjE;-OVS-Nj6ss, n. The state 
of being contemporaneous. Lyell. 

CQN-TjSM'PO-RA-RI-NfisS, n. The state of being 
’contemporary ; existence at the same time. 
“ Coniemporariness of princes.** Howell. 

CpN-T]feM'P(>-B.^-KY, a. [L. contemporo, to be 
contemporary ; con, with, and icmpxts, time ; 
It. ^ Sp. contempormteo Fr. conteinporain.'] 
Living or existing at the same point of time, or 
in the same age; contemporaneous, 

TliU king [Ilenry VIII.l was contem 2 >orarjj with the great- 
est znonarchB t>f Europe. tiO-ype. 

A neiabboring 'wood, born with hini«i*lf, he sees, 

Ami li>\ es Ins old rtnitempen un/ trees. ( 'on ley. 

This w'ord is often less properly written cotem' 
vorary. Dr. BentUw says, “ Catemperary is a down- 
right barbarism. For tho Latins never use co for 
etm, except Iwforo a vowel, as coequal, coetemal; but 
before a consonant, they either retain the n, as In 
contemporary, eonstitution* or melt it into another let-- 

1 ter, as collection, eomprehensian ; SO that the word ee- 
temporary is a word of bis [Boyle^s] own coposition, 
for which the learned world will ccgratulato him.” 
I>lsa. tm Phalans. “ It will not l>e easy,” says Mr, 
Todd, ** ta confktje the reasoning of tins remark, by 
which the just rule relating to the fonnation of our 
compound words of this class, is given ; though many, 
ind^y afibctedly write cogenial, copartmmt, and the 
like, as well as cotemporary,^^ 

i* jpor this reason I prefer emternporarff to eotmpe- 
tary. The general use in words compounded with 
the inseparable proposition con is to retain ^the n be- 
fore a consonant, and to expunge it befi>re A WwiNfi hr 
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itn h muLto. Tims we say cov disciple, conjuncture, con- 
comitant-, but co-etiual, co~ctenutl, co-incide, co-heir. I 
know of but one exception, wJucli isro-pro-t/irr.” Dr, 
Campbell. — “ Co ouglit to bo used only when the word 
with which It is joined bogma with a vowel, as in co- 
ecal, co-eri'^teiit, eo-tncident, co-operate, &;c. ; con, when 
the word begins with a consonant, as in contemporary, 
conjuncture, «Scc. There is but one exception, which 
is co-partner.^^ Line and Learn. — The deiivativcs co- 
partnery, co-partnership, co-parocnary, co-partener, co- 
parceny, may bo added to this exception. A few 
other words with the prefix co, are Hoinotiines used ; 
as co-rejrenf, co-defendant, co-suffercr, co-tenant, and 
co-tnestee, 

“IIiN [Disraeli's] pages are frequently defaced 
with vulg.arisins. Of these, c/honiporaiy may be 
taken as an instance, whirh, to adopt the snarl of Dr. 
Bentley, ‘ is a word of Ins own reposition, on which 
the learned world will cegratulato him.’ ” Dc. lice., 
March, 


CON-Ti3M'PO-KA-UY, 7U 
time with another.* 


One living at the same 


X’rom the time of Boccacc' and of Pctrnreh, the Ttnlinn hiis 
vnrod \<*rv littU-. 'I bi* I'm •■li til C'li'i"(’i‘r, thoir i'ont*'0\pn- 
rtn If, IS POL to IIP tii>ilc» ‘•(of'ii vii'iiiiit ilti Ik'iii (n'ttti old (lic- 

tioiiary. J)rytlen. 

t COJSr-7’'iS>r'ro-ttIz:R, r>. n. To place in the .same 
ngc ; to make contemporary. Bmwno. 

CQN-TEMI’T' (kon-tiSmt'), 71. ^.eoniemptm ; con- 
tamno, coiUerniitiuH, to dospiac.] 

1. The act of fontctiimng or despising ; di.s- 
rogard; sUght; disdain; wcorn. 

It is (iflton mow ilocossary lo coueonl eontvmpt tbnn cMi'iit- 
lUtMit, <1)1 roniKM lu'ing iievcsir lotgupu, Imttlu* latter mimu*- 
tinii '» loi^ot. (UiVhtevjii hi. 

2. The state of being dt'Hpised ; disgraci*. 

The laird of hosts hnfrh purposed It, to stain tlu* pride of 
all glory, a»d to bring Into tutote>njit all the honorable of the 
earth. /mt. xxiil. b. 

3. {Laic.) DiHobedieuce to the rult\s, orders, 

or process of a court. JiurrUL 

Byn. — Soo Oo N T E ai N. i 

C(?N-THMI»-Tl-»h/l-'rv, n, [L, contcmptihiliA 
/rt.7.] The qiialii i of being contemptible. 
temptibihty .ind'\unit)'-” [lu] iS/irni. 

CON-’rflMP'Ti-KLR (Kpii-tfiin't9-bl), rt. [L, cmx^ 
icmph'bilia ; Hp. amh'ntihh * ; Kr. tumicmpiihlc.'] 

1. l)(‘ser\ing contempt; dcspicublc ; vile; 
base; iucmui; pitiful; paltry. 

No limn trnl> known hi iw self but he iprtmeth daily more 
etintenitifflflr in hh own oyoH. Ttipior. 

a. PcMpised ; ,«eunu*<l ; neglected. 

Thaw in not «» eoHtrtOfiffhle a plant or ntdniAl thfttdoos 
not Lcmfonnd th< most cnltii/ipd nndi'iMuiidiit/; /.mAt . 

3. t CoutoinptuouH ; K<*ovnful. 

If «h« ihnnld inakp U'uAor of her love, 'Im vary po^hiltlr 
h«*U RCOrn iti tl»r tlia mun hath a ront, ntph'iti ‘.pint. 

Syn. — Contemptible is not ho Htfotig a term ns ties- 
piettMe. A person m.iv b<f said to be eontemptihli fur 
liis viLiiity or weak ups'., ami de’tpteahle for hm inarvility 
and b.'iscni'if.. Wli.u is wortillcss is fontemptiblt ; 
whal is b.tii or wicked is deitineabln ttod nle* A etm- 
tmpliblf writer or a ronirmpuhle productltm ; denaka • 
Me servility or im*auiP*Hs , pitiful or bane MUbterHige; 
mem artifice ; paltry or rth conduct. 

<?0N-TRMP'TMU4WNft>.HH, J*. Th© quality of 
Deiiig contemptible; baneutHH; vUeneaa. Lockc. 

CQN-Ti'JMP'TI-llIjy (ktm’.taoi'H'ixhl^i), In aeon- 
tcmptibltMimuner; despicably; meauly. Af/ffrm. 

L Oiven 

10 ooiuompt ; apt ti> despise ; liisolent 

Amiit* murh uvi*ri#»' I rniiid. «T»d w**ii<irtni<y harsh, 

VvtHUuHtumims, proud, s«‘t on it i fim** kikI .tyitf*, Milton. 

% Bhowlng uimtompt ; aoomful; disdainful. 

JKoma aimrtaftwatl tam emtamilmm (3«iinl«m of tlia 
^ Mtrrtmrp. 

»;oN-TftMP'r'v-«>CH-i.v, ml. Wllh teornj with 
couteuipt. »f. T»yhr. 

W.v.TeMiM’'v.ni;B.NfclW,n.QB«lft3r<SfcaiMie(»ii. 

teniptuoits; (lis|i<Mi£tion to contomi^ 

79N-Tf:ND', r. », [I.. ctmicfuh; mn, wltlij and 
to stretch, to utrivo ; It. contprxdm; 8p. 
emimbopt*] f*. coNTKNDitn; pp, coixrptHmHth 
OONTKNrilKD.] 

L To bttiv© ; to atruggio j to ©ombnt ; to 

'“ficht.i n, 

Ml tbo lietblftiii, nitihirr mmtimd wbll^isn In 

, 

** Which 

our author would ©vmlM fiw/* JUwke. 


% To dohato; todiaputo ; to amio, 
ur author would mmnd fof/* 

». #« to dla^tot lo oontoot. 

A, l» 0* { A, B, I, 6 , G, t, oAorf ; 4, 


Their airy Umb^ in sports thoy oxoreisc, 

And on lUe green eoatcntl the wienth'i’H prize. Dryden. 

f CON-TEN n. \jFx, An an- 
tagonist ; an opponent. If Estrange. 

CON-TEND'JpR, 71. Ono who contends. Locke, 

CON-TEND'ING, ft. Striving; vying with an- 
other ; contesting ; conflicting. “ To awo eo 7 ^- 
tending monarchs.** AJecnside. 

CON-TiilNDTNG, 71. The act of one who con- 
tends. “ Earnest co 7 ii 5 cnrffu</. 7 .** JJopUns, 

CON-T END'R ifiSS, 71. She who contends. “A 
swift coniendressf' Chapman. 

COiV-TJSN'jp-MKNT, n, {taw.) That which is 
hold with a tcncincut, as its credit, contiguous 
land, (fee. Blount, 

CON-TENT', a. [Tj. contentus ; eontinvo, con- 
toiitus', con, with, and toco, to hold; It. Sp. 
contento*, Fr. vonfeni.] In an imclisiurbed or 
easy state of mind; having contentment ; sat- 
isfied ; contented. 

T have learned, lu whataoovor I am, there with i<» be 
oonlmt Phil, iv, 11. 

Pour and i-ontent in rich, ami rieh ciioiijqfh. iShak. 

CON-'I'ftNT', 7 ^ a. [Tt. rtmfrnlarc; Fr. 

*[f. CONTMSTMIl ; pp. CONTIlNTINri, UONTK.Vmn. j 

1 , To satisfy so as to atop complaint ; to ap- 
p<*:ise. 

C \mte>U thj «elf with thia mueh, tliat I love tliee. iHitlnetf. 

2. To please; to gratify; to delight. 

T-i tin* .iildvr Iirtti^r than tin* I'ol 
luK pm nU <l Nkin / <>«/« «/h tin* **r Phak. 

CQS-TkHT't Moderate happiness ; rest or 

<piietiiesH of mind; Kutisfaction ; conteutuu'nf . 

WltUimt eonient, wr fih«U find, It tthmiat as lUfflrnU to 
lilcuiK* ntl|(Ma lib oiirKc Ivor. (tterille. 

Mv frown In fnlU'd (’ontenti 

A ftnw II It iM Unit afldtiiii kl nit*4 t*np iv, Sbixk, 

2. The power of containing ; enpneity. ** Ships 

of great contmff* ' Bacon, 

3. That which is contained, — Sei‘ Oo.nti:\tn. 

Thoiiph tnv hwirl’a eonti nf firm lev** duJh lK*ar, 

Noihnij; ot that dutU I'lotu niinc oyfii npitfur. Sfmk, 

4. A term used in the English House of 

Lords, to expres.s an uflinuativi' \ote or an as- 
sent to a bilf. Burke, 

Satisfaction; content. 
Put morn ^ 

c'<iN-TMXT'3I>» «. Being in nn easy ntato of 
mind ; having contentment ; moderately happy ; 
not deinuiuUng more ; satisfied ; content. 


t r?r)N-T?;N.'rA"Pi9.N% n, 
Cireut vantrntathmf* 


ItoalrlUff thit mnitV art and that maie<t 
Wlih that I liKi .t« ii,«ov. noth ft ft .1 U a tt. 


fihai. 


<!<>N-Tf!NT'?!D-DV, rwf. 
muimer ; with content. 


Syn. — Hw ri^iNTIiNTMK.NT. 

Ill a quiet or satisfied 
Athlimt, 

<79N.TftNT'e:D-.NBHH. n. The state of beirigeon- 
tented. ** of spirit.” Bp. *ntgior, 

<?9.V-'ri:NT'rrMi, a. Full of eonteut; conti-nted. 
** f Weof/h/ hwhiiiissioii.** /Mrmc. 

». [I*, cfwfcit^'o * It. tirnimf 

zitme i Hp, ctuUmrlem ; Fr, rontrution,] 

I, The act of eimteniUttg ; angry contest ; 
strife ; struggle ; quarrel. 


Uut whrw yiuir liKiiilit«4 rmmtrjr rallnt yim twrtli, 
ifiitf fmiimsM sfiH ><tuf tnaif hisM wmth* 


Vimr fiantl 
Tt, t 


». i/ftift, tf »• » a'|*T..,|H t.>u4 ' NTwthr. 

3. lH»i»ute ; debate ; nlterrattim ; ©ontroTemy. 

A bmPti h|)< f uttfr ltdn •> rtnfrnthm, PnH‘, xvlll, It 

3. Kaniest tmdeavor ; eifort. 

ThU N an l•IHl wbirh iie|ir«r» wurihy niir alwnnl rmkn* , 

l/fiM fiMibliiiii. Mteptn, ^ 

0y«i. — H©« (*o»ri.ifjT, DisAnMr.f.xiK?rT« 

«. JL. amitHtil- 

*m*§i fr„ (VfUeHtk'Mt,) 

X. Qunrrelfionie ; dispoiied to contend. 

Ai c>n«t« Mtf to »ih| fai #rs. s* U m rt.n. 

kutitm^ fft«» to tdtstb^ ‘tifito. /'m.i,, "it. 

8. Foxtalnlng In eonttnlbn. 

t. (8^ Imm.) T»k^ aoiiilwiM* of dif. 
Umtiom JorlMliMioit.- BmiiU, 

CON-TftX'Tl. »l. H-I.V, qrf. WWl 

vfnviy; ({nurrrlvuntriy. JhiSm, 

CQS.TtS'TUit.ti-xrji,,, p. Thb qmlity.itr rh, 
aittte, of being eonteinioti^. Bt »k*h «/ 


CQN-Ti'lNT'bpSH, a. Discontented ; unsatiaficA 
“ Our content lr.,s choice.” Beaumont. 

t CON-TENT' LV, Contentedly. Beau. ^ FI, 

CON-TllNT' M e NT, n, [Fr. confentewenL] 

1. The state of being contented; satisfaction; 
content. 

CoHfvutmmt <‘'«i)iess(‘N tho nt’quhwonee of the nuiid in the 
poition of #,'ooil \vi‘ poHHi'Hs Coytm. 

'Phi* nobb'Nt mind the host eontenfmmt has. .SViaib. 

2, That which gi\es content. All the con- 
tent me/its . . . this world can allbrd.” Bp. Hall: 

Syxi. — Contentment is tlio nhsoiuu* of pain, ami 
lies in ours<‘lv(‘rt ; mitisfoition m iiositiMi jileasmc, arid 
IH derived from <*\feiual objeets ; and it is less peiitra 
iient than roiiteutmisil. A person lontentnl has al- 
W.'iys onoii^di , one .sutisfinl lias reeeiveil <* 11011 ^ 11 . Ac- 
^Hieseenre is h'ss than content ment am] erotgirafion 
IS a more lively, hut less pennauent, stale of feeliiiff. 

GON-TENTg', or <h)N'THNT8 (llfO [kon-tPrits', 
S. P. J. K, F. Ja. K. Sni. C/. ; kon-tonts^ or kdn'- 
tijiiTs, ir. ; kdn'tiints, fV. \Vt).']/n. pi. 

1. That wliich is eontained within any limits 
or boundaries ; as, “The contents of :i V(‘.ssel 
or n c.i.'ik ” j “ 'I'ln* contents of a luiok ’* ; “ T'he 
contents of a polygon.” 

2, A Hummary of what a book contains ; index. 

■ <^To this niralogy,” [relatiiiR to certain words 

of two wyUables, used both as rioiuiH and verlis, tlur 
nouns haviiift the accent on the first Myllnhle, and tho 
verbs on tho last,] '‘some spcakeis ao' ende.wonm' 
to reduce the w’ord eontmtn, winch, wlien it sij^uifios 
tlm maiter contaiiUMl ni a book, is olteii lusard with 
tho accent on tho first sv liable.” ff ulUer, — 'Phis is a 
very common promiiictauoii in tho Ifiuted .Staten. 

CON-TER'M|-.N.V-fihE, a, ( L. conUrmint), to hor- 
din’ upon; C 0 / 7 , with, and termtuo, to botiml.} 
(’ajKibh* of th<* .s.ime lomuds. Sir II. ttotton. 

i'ijS-Th'.U'Ml-S.K L, a. Having a emumon houn- 
darj ; <*onterminous i contiTmluate. Scott. 

t’(,)N-'PKU‘Ml.N.yrE, a. Having a enmmon bnun- 
dorv. ** Kthiojtia being the ctmicrunnaic region 
nf Egypt.” Hiilcigh, 

Ft.iX-TEK'Mj-Nof^H, ft, fL. eontcpmhius *, ctm, 
with, nud termimtn, a boundary.) 

X. Having n eomumn boundary; bordering 
upon; L’onti iriihi.ite; rumtru’niiiiat. 
ntiHons to the eolumen.” Iltt/c, 

2. ilht.) Nearly tillh'd. “fVnfcmi- 

mus groups,” Maunder, 

t ft. (L. rantcrnimus, a 

fellow-<‘ountrvman ; cog, with, and fcmi, tho 
earth, J Uf the name eurth or country. lIuwelL 

f cv*>N-Tlg;R*RA'Nli!-<iOH, a. Of the wame coun- 
try; i‘ont<‘rranea«, Bttilcg^ 

\"noN, |E. Cimtcsseruth, 
frienrlsbip ; can, with, nnd tc’iscrtt, .» Miujire 
hloek, n token ladween frivnfN.| friemfly or 
haruMinious nniou, '* bo unusual a rontcnMrm* 
tionuf eiegmen s,” B, iltcifs IJfeot (L Ilerhcrt. 

, Th*‘ mo'i iiirtti and r>*iafn*n,aniu, in jiirh'in, j.i aiMl 
lli'C, With the plUlUUve vburvh. /fly#'., . 

t’O.N-'PFHT*, r, n. [I., mniraittr, to enter on a 
UwNtiit by cidling witnesnra; with, and 
(rstur, Ui attest ; tpati\ a witneaw ; It* amifbtttre ; 
Np. mftfea/ft#* ; Fr. coft/cafei*.) [#, miNTEsriKD ; 

ftp <oMi,siisi., <aiNTi;«rno.j 

I, T’o rail m ipiestitm ; to contend ngalnat i 
to cimtrovert : tufUnpiite. 

'n,.* , X , . Ik u, 1 .d <'S*t t..,,* wUt ftiel bn cmirUeH 

r. t ur ui»d • Ot'hd «d . • * 


2. {Uiw.) To itefeiid II suit, or othor judiriiit 
proreedlitg ; to diapiiie, »ppoai% or reibt 11 
ebutn ; to Utigait^, ns a di^friintint. MitrfiU* 

C'9X.T<:«T\ r. ft. Til atriv© or ««titt©it(l In ©Fpo*. 
Mitioii or til 4*iiiidatioft. 

lAneirntm 

Af hntir •>»© »* BoNIr wliH thv tasr* 

A» vv« t, u lOt ti.ak t *04 

ibjr vN>tor. i$mb, 

citS 'P^i'i'P 1 1 n «. u. 1 Strife of wiirda ; «*iir©r «mi* 
trever* V ; ,b pur^* , *ii b i’** , i\u nrel ; dtffercne©. 

I-a\# d' ! .. 'o.d ! Mnku t lattijM,.,. UrnMa. 

8 Surugftt© Ih ntmu ; battle ; fight ; ©oiifikl. 

iMNnMiiliii m*m mnaahf ftitm ahma toyit il» . 

mwwnmMtfMt Ct>nwwrx Uvab 

fidtt*. 

«, fiv.s That may hi* fim- 

tt'.tkil; ^Unprtubte; taiMr^Hertihle. JbAftiWft, 


(. <}* V. Oacme; rAfilS, fAE, rAST* rAlX; UttB, 
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t CQN-TfiST'A-BLE-N£ss, 7t, The state, or the 
quality, of being possibly contested. Bailey, 

CQN-TEST'ANT, w. [Fr.] One who contests ; a 
’disputant ; a litigant, [s.] Seward, Wise, 

C5n-T5S-TA^TIQN, n, [L. contestatio ; Fr. con- 
testation.'] 

1. f Proof by witnesses ; testimony. Barj'ow, 

2. The act of contesting or of striving in ar- 
gument ; eager controveisy ; dispute ; debate. 

Every man read in church history knows that belief was 
drawn up after a long contestation with Anus. Xitydeti. 

3. Emulation ; rivalry, [n.] 

Never contention rise in cither’s breast 

But contestation whose love shall be best. Bean. 8f FI. 

CON-T^ST'J^D, p. a. Disputed; litigated; as, 
“ A contested case at law.*’ 

CQN-TfiST^JNG, n. The act of disputing or liti- 
gating, ** To speed better by submission than 
by contesting,^' Stow, 

CQN-TEST'ING-LY, ad. In a contending man- 
ner ; by means o‘f contest. Mountagu, 

CON-Ti5ST'Lir4SS, d. Not to be disputed ; un- 
questionable. contestless," [r.] A, Hill, 

fCQN-TEX', V. a, [L. contcxo; con, with, and 
texo, to weave,] To weave together. BoyU. 

f CON-T:eXT', a. Knit together ; firm. Dcrhanu 

+ CON-T£xt', V, a, [L. contexo, contextus, to 
weave, to bind together.] To knit together ; to 
bind ; to unite. 

The world’s firome, which Is contexted only by commerce 
and contracts. Jmiua^ 1C39. 

CON'TfiXT, n, [L. contextiis, from contexo, to 
weave ; It. contesto ; Fr. contexte.'] The scries 
of sentences that make up a discourse or trea- 
tise ; — particularly the parts that precede and 
follow a text or sentence quoted. 

The sense is fine, and easily apprehended by the context. 

Nart. 

CQN-TflXT'U-R^VL, a. Relating to contexture or 
constitution. * Smith, 

contex” 

L or com- 
position of parts among each other ; constitu- 
tion ; system ; texture. Collateral events are 
so artfully woven into the contexture of his 
[KnoUos] principal story.** Bambler, 

CON-TiJXT'lJRED (koii-tSk8tV\n*d), Interwo- 
ven; intertwined. ‘ * Carlyle, 

C5N-TIG-NA'TI0N, n, [L. contignaiio ; con, with, 
and titfnum, a beam ; Fr. contignation,’] 

1. The act of framing or constnicting. 

TliHr own buUdinfts, linked by a i'ontvjtMtion into the ed- 
ifice of France. Burke. 

2. A frame of beams joined together ; a sto- 
ry. Stories or contignations,** Wotton. 

fCON-Tlo'y-ATE, a. Being in contact ; adjoin- 
ing;^ contiguous. ^ - 


CQN-TfiXT'URE (kon-t«k8t'yur), n, [Sp. 
tura ; Fr. contextifre,'} The disposition < 


contiguateJ 


‘*Tho two extremities arc 
Holland. 


C6N-Tl-OtJ*I-TY, n, [It. conUguith ; Sjj. conti-> 
guidad*, Vx,c6iitiguHv.'\ The state of being con- 
tiguous; actual contact ; a touching; proximity. 

How can It fmatter} be present to any thing but by the 
wamtiguity of its ports. Imo, 

O tbr a lodge in some vast wilderness, 

Scune boundless contiguity of shads I Cow)w. 

C<?N-Tla'V-0(Js (kon-ttft'yu-iXs), a, [B. contig^ 
uus ; eon, with, and tar^, to touch ; It. ^ Sp. 
coniiguo ; Fr. contigu.'\ Meeting so as to touch ; 
close to; adjacent; adjoining. 

The two luilvcs <if the paper seemed coa/fpuottsat ana of 
tlieir angles. jiTaaoton. 

Sya.— Bee Adjacent. 

OON-TIo^V-OGs-LY, ad. Without any interven- 
ing space. 

OQN-TlG'y-OVS-NfiSS, n. The state of being 
contiguous ; contiguity. ** By conMgtmtsmts 
to others-** Fuller* 

CftN^Tl-NfiNOE, > cantinetOia ; contmeOf 

c6N*Tj-N£N-cy, > contimna^ to check, to re- 
press ; con, with, and tmoo^ to hold ; It. ecmli^ 
nenza ; Sp. eonlinmoiet ; Fr. oon^nenco.1 

1. A heuding in or einrbhkg of one’s desires : 
solf-impoted reatxsdnt, perticodarly of sexual 
appetite; chastity. 


^ Ch«^y> siBhiir jtostinonoa or wU*mcet rtiefinence ia 
W «r tfyglns mad irtdoatti, cantlamcc of maarrfed^rsws.^^ 


Content without lawful veneiy, is continence^ without un- 
lawtuJ, chastity. Grew. 

2. t Uninterrupted course; continuity, “Lest 
the continence of the course should be divided.’* 

Ayhffe. 

Continence is generally used in reference to men, 
chastity in reference to women. 

CON'Tl-NENT, a. 1. Restrained as to the pas- 
sions, especially the sexual appetite ; chaste. 

My past life 

Hath been as continent, as cliastc, as true. 

As I am now unhappy. Shak . 

2. Moderate ; temperate. 

1 pray you, have a continent forbearance. Shak. 

3. t Restraining. “ All continent impedi- 
ments.** Shak, 

4. t Connected; continuous. 

The nortli-east part of Asia, if not continent with the west 
side of America, is the least disjoined by sea. Brerewood, 

C6N'TI-NENT, 71, [It. coyiti'nente ; Fr. conthieni,'\ 

1. An extent of land comprising, or large 
enough to comprise, many countries, not dis- 
joined by a sea; the main land, as opposed to 
isla7ids ; as, “ The continent of Europe.** 

2. fThat which contains, or that in which 
any thing is contained. 

Heart, once be stronger than thy continent. Shak. 

If there bo no fulness, then is the continent greater than 
the content. Bacon. 

C5N-T1-NJEN'TAL, a. [Fr.] 1. Relating to a con- 
tinent, particularly the continent of Europe. 

No continental power was wiUing to lose any of its conti- 
nental objects. Burke. 

2. Pertaining to the Confederated States at 

the time of the American revolution ; as, “ The 
conti7ie7ital money ** ; “ The coniineTttal uni- 
form ’* ; “ The continental army.’* [U. S.] 

Continental system, (Mod, Hist.) the plan of the Em- 
peror, Napoleon Bonaparte, for excluding the mer- 
chandise of England from all parts of the continent. 

CON'TI-NISNT-LY, ad. Chastely ; temperately. 

tC6N'Tl-NjBNT-N£ss, n* Continence. Ash. 

t CQN-TlN^E', V. n, [L. co7itingo ; con, with, 
and tango, to touch.] To touch ; to reach : — 
to happen. Bailey, 

CQN-TIn'^^:NOE, In. lit. contini genza ; Sp. con- 

CQN-TlN'^jpN-CY, ) tmgencia ; Fr. co7Xt%nge7xce^ 

1. The act of reaching to, or of touching. 

“ The point of contingemy," Gregory, 

2. The quality of being contingent; possi- 
bilitv or uncertainty of occurring. “ Consider- 
ing the contingency in events.” Bro7JD7ie. “ The 
co7itinqcncy of human actions.” South, 

3. Casualty ; accident ; incident ; occurrence ; 
as, “ To be piepared for all coyithigencies" 

CON-TlN’^i^NT, a, [L. contmgo, contingens, to 
happen ; con, with, and tarujo, to touch ; It. § 
Sp. contmgente ; Fr. contingent 

1. Happening by chance ; not determined by 

any certain rule ; not definite or fixed ; uncer- 
tain ; accidental ; casual. ** Many things . . . 
seem to be contmgent" Grew, 

2. {Law.) Dependent upon an uncertainty. 

“ A eontingmt legacy.” Blackstone. 

3. (Logic.) Noting the matter of a proposi- 

tion when the terms of it in part agree, and in 
part disagree. WTiately, 

Syn. — See Accxdentax.. 

CQN-TlN'^lglNT, n. 1. A thing dependent on 
chance ; something that may happen. 

By etmUngmU w« sure io> understasid tEuMm Ifaiags which 
come to pass without sjoy human forecast Grew. 

2, The share that falls to any one upon a di- 
vision, or upon an apportionment ; quota ; pro- 
portion particularly the xnroportion of troops 
to be furnished by one of several contracting or 
allied powers. Brands. 

CQN-TlN'^jpNT-LY, ad. Accidentally ; casually. 

CQN-TlN’^^JNT-NfiSS, n. The quality of being 
contingent. Smart. 

OgN-Tf N''y-A-BLE, a. That may be continued. 

OQN-TlN^y-j^L (kon-tXn'u-al), a. [L. contmtms ; 
Fr. continuel . — See Continue.] Incessant; 
uninterrupted; unintermitted; constant; con- 
tinuous. 

He that hath a merry heart hath » comttnwd fcoot. 

Prcfo, XV. IS. 

A conHnwU daim, (Law.) a formal claim made by a 


party entitled to enter upon any lands or tenements, 
but deterred from such entry by menaces or bodily 
fear; — so called because it was required to be re- 
peated once in the space of every j ear and day. Burnll, 
Syn. — Continual is that which is constantly re- 
newed and recuiiing, with perhaps frequent stops or 
interruptions ; continuous or continued, that which is 
unintermitted or uninterrupted. Continual showers or 
rumors ; continual inteiruptions ; continuous tram ot 
thought ; continued succession ; constant endeavor ; 
%ncessant noise ; perpetual motion. 

CON-tIn-U-Al'I-TY, n. The state of bei^ con- 
tinual. [b,.] * Wm. ’mijlor, 

CON-TIn'U-AL-LY, ad, "Without pause or inter- 
ruption ;’ incessantly ; constantly ; always. 

The goodness of God endureth continually. Fs. hi. I. 

CQN-tIn'U-AL-n£ss, 71. The state of being 
continual ; ‘permanence. Hales, 

CON-TIn^U-ANCE, n, [It. ^ Sp. C07itmuanza.'\ 

1. The state of continuing ; the time of con- 
tinuing ; permanence in one state ; duration. 

Their duty depending upon fear, the one was of no greater 
ontinuance than the other. Hayward. 


patient 

Boi 


continuance t 

2. Perseverance; constancy. . 

continuance in well-doing.” Bom. xi. 7. 

3. fThe quality of holding together when 
stretched, as in fibres ; continuity. 

"Wool, tow, cotton, and raw silk have, besides, the desire 
of continuance in regard of the tenuity of their tlircad. Bacon, 

4. (Law.) In ancient practice, the adjourn- 

ment of the proceedings in a cause from day to 
day, or from one term to another ; — in modem 
practice, the postponement of the proceedings 
m a cause, as putting off a trial, &c. : — the 
entry made upon the record of an adjournment 
or a postponement. Burrill, 

Syn. — Continuation, continuance, and continuity 
are all derived from con, w'itli, and teneo,to hold, and 
havo for their piimaiy sense the idea of holding togetk.- 
tr. Continuation is used of space, continuance of time, 
and continuity of substance. Continuation of a march 
or of a literary work ; continuance of a war or of life ; 
continuity of a rampart. Duration and permanence^ 
like continuance, are used of time ; as, The duration 
of life ” j “ The permanence of a situation,” 

CQN-TIN'U-ATE, V, a, [L. cotiUtiuo, contiTiuatuSr 
to unite.] To join closely together, [r.] Pottei*. 

CQN-TiN'V-.^TE, a, [It. cordinuato ; Sp. continu-' 
ado.'l 

1. Intimately united ; closely joined, [r.] 

As though our flesh and bones should be made continuate 
with his. Hooker. 

2. Uninterrupted ; continued. “ An untiia- 
ble and coQitinuaie goodness.” [r.] Shak, 

CQN-tIN'TJ-ATE-LY, ad. Incessantly, “ It [water] 
‘falls contmuaieh/P [r.] WilktTis. 

CQN-TIN'U-ATE-N£iSS, m. The quality of being 
continuate.* [r.] Higly* 

CQN-TIN-V-A'TIQN, n. [L. corUntinHo ; It. cow- 
tinuaziono \ Sp. continuacion ; Fr. coniinua* 
tion,^ The act of continuing; uninterrupted 
succession in space or in time ; extension ; pro- 
longation ; proti lu tion. “ A coutmuatioii of the 
same story.” JOhyden. “ The cotititiuatioti and 
propagation of the species.” Bay. 

Syn.— See Continuance. 

OgN-TlN'C-A'TlVE, a. That contiiuies. Watts. 

CQN-TlN'V-A-TlVE, n. 1. (Bhet.) An expres- 
sion noting permanence or duration. 

To these may be added conHnuatites', as, ♦* Rome remain* 
to this day.” Bof^s, 

2. (Gram.) A conjunction. “ Co7^tm^mt^ves 
consolidate sentences into one continuous 
whole.” HafTis,. 

CQN-tIN'V-A-TOR [kon-tin-u-a’tqn S. W. J<*.; 
kon-tln'ii-a-tor, S. Sm. JS.], n. One who con- 
tinues what xs begun. Rrotwie. 

CQN-TiN'yE (kon-tln’yu), u- n. jX. flcwifnve, to 


5 JPP- ' 

1. To remain in the same state or in the same 
place ; to abide ; to stay. 

The multitude oonimm with me now three days. Jftrtf. xr.lS. 

2. To be durable ; to endure ; to last. 
kh^om shall not emtinue." 1 Scm.vM. 14- 

3. To persist ; to persevere. 

^J [f ye conMtim In my word, then ore ye ^ 
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Syn. — Continue in the same practice ; ? emam in 
the same place j abide for a time ; ahui where you are ; 
continne to niiprovo; persevere iii your puv«uit ; per^ 
sist in doing right. The storm cnntniues, and the foul 
weather lasts long. — See Abide. 

CQN-TiN'tTE, V. a. To extend in space or in du- 
ration ; to prolong. 

A bridge of vrondious length 
From hell eo 7 itiHHedy i eaching the utmost orb 
Of this ft ail mn Ul. Mdfon. 

0, contUme thy loving kindness mito them. J*s. xxxvi. 10. 

Syn. — Seo Continual. 

CQN-TlN'XTED (k»ii-tlu'\uil), a. Protracted; 
uninterrupted; 'as, ** A continued scries.” 

Continued bass, (Mus.) bass o.ontinuofi through the 
whole piece; same as t/ioroinrk bass. Brande. — Con- 
tinued frartions, {Math.) a fraftiou tho numerator of 
which is 1 , and tlio donominator a whole number 
plus a fraction, whoso numerator is 1 , and whose de- 
nominator is a whole number plus a traction, and 
80 on. Davies ^ Peck, 

CQN-TiN'IT-jpD-LY, ad. Without interruption. 

C0N-tIn'U-^:R, n. One who continues. 

OQN-TtN'U-iNG, p. a. Abiding ; enduring. 

For here %\e have no eontvmnm city, but wo «o<»k ono to 
come. ^b'h. xhi. H. 

CQN-TiN'n-tNG-LY, ad. With continuity ; witli- 
out interruption. * Fttbyan. 

Cr)N-TI-NrT'l-7’Y, n. [L. coniinuiins ; It. con- 
tinmth'y Sxi. ehntinmaii(l\ Vw vontimrifAK] Tho 
fituto of being oontinuous ; unintiuTuptod con- 
nection ; close union ; cohesion. 

In all Ixxlioa thoie is an appetitv of union and ovitatlon of 
solution oi' rnntmuHif, /Swum. 

Law nfeontmiiitu, tho law tliaf nothing paHses from 
one state to anotiier without passing through alt the 
int(>rmftdiato siatos. Brandr, 

Syn. — Sec OONTINUANC'E. 

CQN-Tl\'r-()f*.^ (Uon-iifu'.vb-fl‘j)» d* [T-ft contumm ; 
It. 1.^ Sp. vontinutt ; 1*'». vbntinu.] 

1, ' Joined togeth<*r closely, otr without chasm 
or interruption ; <*onnected ; continued. 

The . . . rings bwoniv rontinmw^ and are Ulvndotl. S'ewton* 

2, {Hot.) Without devintum from uniformity ; 

•^opposed to interrupted* Uvnshio* 

Syn.— Heo Co.’vtinual, SucciittSivE. 

C<}N-TlN'n-orTS-I>Y, ad. In a continuous man- 
ner ; uninterruptedly. Foster. 

COAr-rdjR-JYf-Jf 'T/; n. pL [It. eontorni, con- 
tours, furrows.] ( SumUmatwH.) Hrou/t* medals, 
marked with peculiar furrows, supposed to have 
hecn struck about the lime of (’onstsuitine the 
Great and his immediate Mjeei*ssf»r.s, and to have 
been used as tickets of admisHion to the public 
games of the circus in Itomc and Constanti- 
nople. Hrmdtu 

n. Bee CoNTonTto.N, Todd. 

OQiV-T(5ttT', V. a* [L. ftmtnrtpm, eontortm.} [*, 
<JONTOH.TKI> ; CONTOUTINtl, OOMTOUtKU.] 

To twist ; to wntho ; to distort. 

TUe vertebral arteriee are varltmaly eoHHtrtsd. /My. 

roN-rOuT'pi), a. (Hot.) I* Noting a nart of a 
‘plant ftdded or twisted buek upon itself, as the 
root of the Poh/ponum bistortu. Hetisbnr. 

SI. Noting, in estivation, the subordinate parts 
of the eorolia when they are set oliliquely, and 
ortHap eaoh other in sueceKsion. llmshtr. 

CQN-TOk'TlVN n* [Ii. coniarUoi 

It. contorzume\ Sp, % ft* wntornion*] 

1. A twist ; a wry motion ; cUstortitin. 

T« sdiik ttmtMtm oisd itmvbvrshm. Skii^tdimrw. 

S* (Altai.) A wrosting of a Umh or momber 
of tho body out of Its natural situation ; par- 
tial dialoontiou. Mimmtfr. 

tCQN-Tflit'TiovB-xfiBS, «. Th« italo of hdtim 
contorted. AiC 

C6jt^rdm* w. fFr.] (Fimi Arh*) 

Tlio oullint or general penphery of a Bgiiro ; 
tho llnoa which hound a figure, FmHti 9 * 

CON-T6Wlf|-AT-»0, n. Having edgci appear- 
Ing a» Ef ttimtd tn a iatlie. tertn among 
antlguariai applied to medali.] Ciarkr* 

A XaiUn prepoaltlon, which algnlfict 
cri/otJiaf, or in In oompoal- 

litot, or aa a profia to ItngHah words* 

«• P^IaHn ceftfni, agalnit or 


contrary, and the Gothic^ hand, a prohibition : 
or from ban, a proclamation.” i^ullivan. — It. 
contrabhando, prohibited merchandise ; contra, 
against, and bando, a proclamation ; Sp. con- 
trabando; fr. contrebande.'] (Com.) Applied 
to such goods as are prohibited, by law, from 
being imported or exported; unlawlul ; illegal. 

Forfeited like contraband goods.” Drydcn. 

CuN'TRA-BAND,? 2. 1. Illegal tralfic. “rersoiis 
most bound to \)T 0 vcnt contraband.''* HurJee. 

2. Articles, the importation or expoitation of 
which is piohibitod by huv. F. (\i/c. 

Contraband of irar, goods which ncHtralM .in* jno- 
hilnmil horn carrying during war to tlu* bolligen'nt 
)»artie.s, or which a belligerciii ha-, by tlie law of mi 
tiouH, tlio right of pu'vimtmg a neutral from lurmsli- 
ing to an enemy, such as arms and warlike stores, <ir 
immitioHH of war. BitrrUl, 

t C('>N'Tlli\-BANI), v.«. *1, To import goods pro- 
hibited. ' Fockcram. 

2. To prohiliit. 

Our law severely rnutralmids 

Our taking bu»me«» ofl men's hnndu. T/iubhrm, 

C6N'TIl.‘V-B.\NI)-lS'r, n. One ivho trailics ille- 
gally ; 'a smuggler. Todd, 

CdJ\r-rR.j-BJs'sd,n. [It,] {Mint,) Tho lurgt'st 
of the violin species of stringed or bowtsl in- 
struments, of which it forniH the lowest buss ; 
— usually called the double bass. Braude. 

CON-'I'It;\<lTS r. a. [Ii. contralto, eonfractus; 
eon, with, and trabo, to draw; It. contrarre\ 
S]». eontnwr*, Fr. eontraeter.'] [/. tioNTit.vtrr- 
r.n; nw. ooN'nutmNO, i:oN*ru.vt*Ti:i>.] 

1. q <» draw together, «.s th<» parts of any 
thing ; to bring into less compass ; to Icssmi ; 
to narrow; to abridge; to shorten; to diminish. 

Ksteniled nr rontrm tt tl all im»i>'»rtU»u«. Shak. 

In all tUliigii, deBuetttdw doca eontravt the fneultlei. 

(iov. of th* Tontfiir, 

2. [ It. amtrattare.'] To covenant ; to h.irgain 
for. ** 'riie articles of contracted petice.” Shuk, 

3, To betroth; t<i udunc(‘; to engage. 
lady contracted to a man of merit.” 7\tfler* 

4, To procure ; to iin'ur; to bring; to get. 

He that but eoneeivi** ii erhiie ht tleuight 

( \mtrarts the ♦lunger uf an uetunl Imui, Ih uden. 

C(,)N.TIt A(JT\ r, IK 1. To siirink up ; to shrivel ; 
as, “(!ohi cuusCM mo^t bodies Ut contract.** 

2, To make a b.trgain ; to agree ; as, ** To con- 
tract to <lo ji pit»ee of w<irk.” 

f <?<.)X-TRA<T', p. a, Ailbmced ; betrothed. Bhak* 

< ’< }y*Tn At ”r ( \ M ), n. { I*V. rtmtrat,] 

1. .V bargain ; a emnpaet ; nn agreement ; a 
covetianf. 

They {the Hrmiie <if rcer»l dvlwtetl there wvra 

an original voHtvart beiween Km » ami iw fimnr. 

2. A writing which coututns vtipuiatieut or 
terms of a bargain ; an, **To«ign a vofittutt** 

3. (/.die.) An agreement or covenant he- 

tw'cen two or more persoits, with a lawful eon- 
auh'ration or cause. Whishme, 

An word wa* ancienily ftccmreil on itie 

iMt syllfthle, as is seen by the toHou mg tiuotnUunH . | 
Thin U the h«hft arhh’h, with ■ vuanl rmttmrC, * 

tn UH'ked III tbiliv. ,Shitk . I 

I dhti and Uin votfOtin* with l^wb I.Mfy, 

And rmtrtii /* by dr|*uiy in I rsiov 

Hut llifti tile acceiil Nlttinlt) wow lie placed on the ftr«t 
syllftblo, needs nci pr«Hi*f luit ilia genera) ear and ilie 
general anabig> of dissyltahltt »outw am) vsrtm of Ohi 
same form.'* Huiker. 

Sya. ' Bee A«gKK«r.KT. 

i'ns~'vn ViT’fJIb /#. rt. Drawn together; shrunk 
up i aliorteiieri ; Ahrirlgerl j — ndiancfrl ; be- 
trothed; eifgngerl ; — rtarrow; ilHbrral ; mean. 

CQN-TR Act' In a eontmeted iiiaiiner. 1 

N. T*he state of being i 
ecmtmcted* *i* Snim. 

CQN-TEAcrr«|-»1I*'|-TY* n. FoaalhiUlv of being 
eo)ilnmt«4 ^rAu/Aiml, 

0<JNf.T».ic5T*l.»f*«* w* That may b# etnitmned. 

Ditftiahle aiid 

€ON.TitArT*l-III.K.Nf4*B, », Tfcgt wf h#- 

iiig eontractibUv A* Sy'ttJg. • 

C^N-TRAc'TIHB, w. HavEngt th# power of eon- ■ 
traetiem. ** The arteries ar® tbkk tOn* ♦ n- ^ 
doed w'ith A vmtmriUc fore#.** t, * 

Ci\v.T«%C-Tll/|-TVt». T'o ! 


quality of being contractile ; the propoity by 
which bodies contract. Iwget. 

CON-TKAOT' ING, a. Drawing together ; sluu t- 
cning ; aliiidging : — bargaining ; stipulating. 

CQN-I’KAC'TI(hN% n. [Ti. contraetio.'] 

X. The act of contra cting or bringing into a 
narrower compass ; corrugation. 

2. The state of bidug drawn together. ** A 

contracfdni in tlic ncrvivs.” Bacon. 

3. t^h'am.) 'I'hc abbreviation of a word, or 
the r<‘du<*iug of two syllables into one, by the 
oiui.*.sion of one or mor'e letters. 

4. 'Ihe act of making a contract; — jiartic- 
ularly a marriagf' eontr.u't. [ h.] 

Such II 

As ft<»m th<‘ bully of rniitrartHtn iilucks 

Tlu* \ vr.v Huul. A'/iiiJfe. 

CONf-TUAC'Tl VE, a. Tending to eontraet ; eou- 
traeting. Hbtekmore. 

('0N-'I'RA<”T0U, n* fL.] One who eontnii'ts or 
bargains; — •especially one who bargains, for a 
specified sum, to e.Kccule any work or enter- 
prise of considerable magnitiule. Up, Taylor. 

Cf‘)N”TRA-l)AN(’R, n. [It. contraddanzar. Bp. 
eontradanza \ Fr. eontredanse; m/f/v*. against, 
and danse, a dance.) A dance in which tho 
partners are arranged in opposite lines ; — 
(‘alh‘d also country-dance. Smart. 

C!ON-TR 4 '^-nI<!T', r, a. [I<. contradico, eontradle- 
tun", Xu eontraddere \ i^\).cimfradccir\ Fr. eroi- 
tredtre,'] [A <!ONrHAni(iTi:i> ; /j/;. <* oNTU,\nr<T- 
INti, CONTlt.VnKTEn.l 

1. I'o assert tlu* contrary of what has been 
asserted; to spe.ik against; to opposi* verbal- 
ly ; to gaiuviy ; to <leu\. 

If i« net lawful Uiroututibrt 0 iimiit <if hlutury kumnu to 
all tie* Viotlil. /imxA'm. 

2. 'I'o lu‘ contrary to; to oppose. **No truth 

I can contradict .my truth.” Hooker. 

ffiN-'I'RA-HIcr'A-lMiK, a* That may he contra- 
dieted ; disimtulde. J* Foetcr. 

«. (Inc who contradicts, 

< ViN-TU A-ld<*'Tl9N, n. [I/, cant rad iet io t It. 
conftaadizionc Bp, ciudradiceiotn I'V. contra^ 
tUctian,\ 

1. 'rhe net of contradicting; a gainsaying; 
verbal opposition. 

That buiKue 

hoiiio'd allli Mitum. 

2. ineonsideney of one uHsertum with an- 
other { incongruity ; contrariety. 

Tbv aiHMttr'» Mtlvlrt*. tu br attiiry and uln fua, w«i a mit. 
timhrtofH In thrtr jfihdoiionby, Smth. 

t<'<VV-TKA.|d<?'rHJ,V-.\b, Contradictory. 

cTiN-TIt VHlf'TKH H, ft, 1, Filled with contra, 
dictions i inconsistent ; eontrndu torv. More, 

2. Inclined to eontradbt. '* lloiulet was ar. 
gumentative and contradit tiotiH.^*}tp o/ Ktllain* 

(’MN-TRA-HB”Tnn H.NEBH, n. 1. Inconsistency. 
“Its absurdity iimi nmtrtido tioasncAs,** \orrts* 

2. Disposition to e»\il. dohnnont 

VB, < 1 . Oppoiiite ; adverne ; con- 
tradictory. .l/i/friw. 

t’tfN-TU A-l*Ii‘ T(Vi:-l,V, fff^. In ft cicmtradtetory 

fimt.tii'r or pint, * 

n* [D.] Ona who eontm- 
dicta; im opponent i eoiitrAdieter, i**ytm0, 

fit n coiiiinihciory 

tountier. /botroe. 

n* The state of be- 
ing eoiitradieiory. Htuttcr* 

b <TiN-Tlt A-f>j|tM*6’ltDor;i», n f *m»traillrii»ry. 
♦* AconiraittrtormoM hnmcir,” Siuir Triah, HWv, 

iH-l,Y» ad, (Vifitriiihr- 
tordy. • Morr, 

trAN'.Tii A-rdt' To ftY, tt, I. Implying rotiiia- 
iM» lii u . r *!* I . ti. " To believe the eoalrm^iefo- 
rjf assertiima of both.” Stmth, 

%, Oppt»alie ; eoniiary ; ineoftalateiit. 
** The jiefiemea of Ihone getitteiitevi are m«n| 
and evmfmiffiWerv/ Addimm, 

tViN.TIt TV'fi' . o. V pf«»p.“atioii totnlW 
♦ippui»f‘d (i* '* it i^i with 

prmei'jii to win tones/' 

f*f:DV-TlS \ IHB-TlNFT', a. Hivinf oppmiEt# 
t " ».bie" , '* A Hummm, 
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CON-TRA-DIS-TINC'TION (-dia-tingk'-shun), n. 
Distinction by opposite qualities. Smith, 

CON-TRA-DJS-TINC'TtVE, a. Opposite in qual- 
ities. ' Harris, 

CON-TRA-DIS-TINC'TiVE, 71, A mark of con- 
tradistinction. Harris, 

CON-TRA-DIS-TIN'GUJSH (-ting'gwish), V, a, 
[contra and disiiizffiiisk,'] [i, contradistin- 
guished ; pp, CONTRADISTINGUISHING, CON- 
TRADISTINGUISHED.] To distinguish, not sim- 
ply by different, but by opposite q^ualities. 
** The soul of Christ eontradistmguished from 
his body.** 'Pearson, 

C6N-TRA-DIS-TIn'GUISIIED (-ting'gwislit),p. a. 
Distinguished by opposite qualities. 

C6N-TRA-DIS-TiN'GUISri-ING, p, a. Distin- 
guishing by opposite qualities. 

CON-TRA-FIS'SURE (IcSn-ti^-ftsh'yur, 92), n, 
(Aferf.)' A fracture opposite to that’ side which 
receives the blow. Wiseman, 

CON'TRA-HENT, a, [L. coniraho^ co7xtrahenst 
to draw together.] Contracting. Mede, 

CON-TRA-lN'DI-CANT, 7%, [L. C07itra, against, 

and mdicOi mdica7is, to ird’cnto.'' (Jilrd,) A 
symptom forbidding the licatn'ci : of a 

disorder, Burke, 


06N-TRA-iN*DJ-CATE, 73. a. [L. cont7'a^ against, 
and mUico, i7idicatuSi to indicate.] (JMed.) To 
indicate, as some symptom or cure, contrary to 
the general tenor of the malady. Harvey. 

C5n-TRA-1N-DI-CA'TIC>N, 71 , {Med.) An indi- 
cation or symptom which forbids the treatment 
of a disorder in the usual way. A7'huth7iot. 

Cgj\r-*TIiJ// TO, 71. [It.] 1. The second 

part in harmony j the part next below the treble 
and above the tenor; alto; — called couxiter- 
te7ior when sung by a high male voice. D%oight, 
2. The lowest kind of ^female voice ; ^ the 
voice which wings the second part. Dwight. 

C6n-TR^-MURE', 71, [Fr. contrem7ir\ contra, 
against, and a wall.] (Fort.) An ont-wall, 

built before another wall, or about the main 
wall of a city. Cha7nbers, 

C5N-TRA-NAtTt-RAL, 05. Opposed to nature ; 
unnatural, [u.] ' * Bp. Rust, 


t CON-TUA-NI'TIJN-CY, 71. [L. contra, against, 
and 7iitor, 7ute7is, to strive.] A resistance 
against pressure ; reaction. Bailey, 

t- CON-TRA-P0§!l<y, V. a, [L. coxitra, against, and 
pono, pbsitus, to place!] To place opposite, 
against, or contrary to. Sal/celd. 

C6N-TRA-P0-«?F'TI0N (-KTshVn), 71. A placing 
opposite ; opposite position. Potter, 

c6n-TRA-p0n'TAI., a, {Mm.) Relating to coun- 
terpoint. [ii.] ’ West. Rev, 

C6N-TRA-prrN'Tl8T, w. [Tt. eontraijptmto, a 
counterpoint; contra, against, and ptmto, a 
point.] {Mus.) One skilled in counterpoint. 
“ A learned cotiCrnpuJitist.** Maso7i. 

cr)N-TRA-Rfi(M>L.^iR'l-TY, 7i, Contrariety to 
rule, [n.] * A^orm. 

€6N'TRA-Kg:-Mf)N*STRANT, One who re- 
monstrates in opposition or answer to a remon- 
strant. Cofitra^rcmonstratits and remon- 
strants.** [r.] Hales, 

t coN-TRA*Ri-ANT, a, ootitrarius ; Fr. con^ 
trnriant,'] Contrary. Pearsm, 


f CQN-TRA'ai-ANT-LY,<trf. Contrarlly.CoA>H<%7<?. 

c 6N'TRA-RIE^ (k«n'tr»-r|»), n. pi 
1 , Tnin^ or opposite qualifies. 




[0 confmriu IwM mart an&XMmHKy* 
'^«n X ikttd ttt0h a kaaya. 




2. (Logics) Propositions which destroy each 
other. 

oo.v-'i'R .A-Rr*E-TY» «« rit. I Bp. coft- 

trariedad; Fr. eonirariS^,) 

1, The state of being contrary; disagree- 
ment ; repugnance ; opi^sition* 


2. That whieh is contrary to something else. 

Uenw 0M| tbeM ngrt^l ShtO:, 

Syxu-^Bae Difference. 


CON'TRA-RJ-LY, ad. In a contrary manner or 
direction ; on the contrary. Locke. 

c6N'TRA-R1-n£ss, 7^, Contrariety. Bailey. 

CpN-TRA'Rl-OflS, fli. [L. contrarms.'] Repug- 
nant ; contrary. “ Co7itra7'ious and inconsist- 
ent.** [r.] Warbu7’to7i, R, C. Wmthx'op, 

CON-TRA'RI-OttS-LY, ad. Contrarily. Shak, 

CON^TRA-Rl-Wr§E, ad. 1. Oppositely ; on the 
contrary ; on the other hand. “ The matter of 
faith is constant; the matter, co7itra7iwtse, of 
actions, daily changeable.** Hooker, 

2. Conversely. “ Every thing that acts upon 
the fluids must,” at the same time, act upon the 
solids, and co7itraritoiseJ^ Arbuthnot. 


CON'TRA— RO-TA*TION, 71, [L. coxztra, against, 

and 7'oio, 7'otatus, to i evolve!] Circular motion 
in a direction contrary to some other circular 
motion. Congreve. 


c6N'TRA-RY, a, [L. contrarius ; It. % Sp. co?i- 
trario ; Fr! C 07 itraire.'\ 

1. Opposite ; opposing ; adverse. The wind 

was t 'jii'i ut •/.*’ Matt. xiv. 24. 

2. T) inconsistent; contradictory; 

totally ditterent! 

The control u choices that men make in the world do not 
areue that they do not all pursue good, but that the same 
thing is not good to every man alike. Locke. 

“The accent is invariably placed on the first 
syllable of tins woid by all correct speakers, and as 
constantly removed to the second by the illiterate and 
vulgar.” Walker. 

Syn-— fcsoo Adverse, Opposite. 


COn'TRA-RV 71. 


No. 
'll . 


1. A thin-7 of nnpo<site qualities. 


I : n-i 

. .1 u •. 


.liv 


S7tak. 


2. A proposition or a fact contrary to some 
other. “ The instances brought are slender 
proofs, and do rather show the contrary,** Locke. 

On the contrary, in opposition ; on the otlior side. — 
To the contrary, to a contrary purpose ; to an opposite 
intent. 


t C(3N*TRA-Ry, V, a. [Fr. contrarier,'] To op- 
pose; to’ thwart; to contradict. Latimer, 

06 N'TR A-RY-MIND'BD, a. Of a different mind. ^ 

06 N'TR AsT (114), 7%, [It. contrasto ; Sp. § Fr. ' 
eontraste.l 

1. Opposition of dissimilar things, by which 
their differences are shown and heightened ; an 
exhibition of differences. 

This mixture of so various and opposite qualities which 
constituted the foregoing contrant. Law. 

2. {Sculp, & Pamt.) The opposition of varied 
forms or colors, which, by juxtaposition, vivid- 
ly express one another s peculiarities. FairhoU, 

CON-TRAst', V. a. [L. coTvtra, against, and sto, 
to stand, or sisfo, to place ; It. coiitrusiarc ; Sp. 
co7xtrasiar ; Fr. cmvtrastcr^ [i. contrasted ; 
pp. CONTRASTING, CONTllAHTED.] 

1. To place in opposition, in order to show 
dissimilarity. ** The generosity of one person 
contrasted with the meanness of another.** Crahh, 

I 2. {Sculp, <ffe Paint.) To set off by opposi- 
tion ; to exhibit the differences of. 

The figures must not he all on one side, hut must contraet 
each other by their several posltioaa. Dryatv. 

Syn. — Soo Compare. 

C9N-TRAsT*,t}. 71. To exhibit a contrast. Mallam, 

CQN-TRAst'JPD, p, a. Set in direct opposition. 

C^)N-TRA-Tto'9R, n. pPV. (xwdrsfewtfwr.] (Mus.) 
Same 'as Counter-tenor. — See Counter- 
tenor. Mason, 

CdJir’^TlljSl-TX^6^R$,n* [It.] Same as Con- 
tsbuxto, — Bee Oon^tradto. Brande. 


CON'TRAtb-WHEEL, n. (Machinery,) A wheel 
moved by teeth or cogs which are parallel to its 
axis ; a crown-wheel ; — used particularly in 
watchwork. F7a7%cis, 

OdK-TR A-VAL-LA'TIQN, n, [L. coTdra, against, 
and to fort^V ; It. contravvallasione ; Sp. 
corntravalacion'. Ft. contrcvallationA^ (Fort.) 
A counter-fortification to hinder the sallies of 
the besieged. Watts, 

c6N-TRA-VENE', r, a. [L. contravento; contra, 
against, and reiiio, to come; It. cofdrawenire; 
Sp. contravemir ; Fr. contrevenir.'] [». CONTRA- 
VENED; pp. CONTRAVENING, CONTRAVENED.] 


To hinder; to oppose; to obstruct. "Law* 
that cmitiavene the first principles of the com- 
pact.’* Johnson, 

CC!)N-TRA-VEN*]gR, 7i. One who contravenes. 

06N-TR.^-V^!N*TI0N, 71, [It. contravvenzione j 
Sp. co?if ramie jow; ‘Ex. contz'aveiitioji,) Opposi- 
tion ; obstruction. “ Humors spent m contra- 
ventions to the laws of the land.” ^Sioift. 

C0N-TRA-V£R^SI0N, 71. [L. co7\tra, against, and 

veY'to, versus, to turn ; It. coiitravverzione.] A 
turning to the opposite side. Congreve, 

CON-TRA-YSr^VA, n. [Sp, contrayerba ; eo7ttra, 
against, and yerha, an herb.] (Med.) The aro- 
matic, bitter, and astringent root of a species 
of Dorste7iia (Dorstenia contraye7-va ) ; — used 
in medicine. Dxmglison. 

t CON-TREC-TA'TION, n. [L. co77trecfatio ; con, 
with, Sind t7'acto, tractatus, to touch, to handle.] 
A touching or handling. Ferrand, 

COJ^TRETKMPS (kbn'tr-tang')» [Fr*l .Ali 
accident ; a mishap ; a mischance. Spie7's, 

CON-TRIB'U-TA-BLE, a. That may be contrib- 
uted. * Lord Tentey'den, 

CQN-TRIb'U-TA-RY, a. Paying tribute as to a 
chief ; promoting’ or contributing to the same 
end; contributory. Glanvilh, 

CQN-TRIBTTTE [kon-trib'ut, S. W, P, J, F. Ja, 
K. Sm. R. XVh^fV. a. [L. contribuo, C07itrihu- 
tus ; co7\, with, and ti'ihuo, to give ; It. contri- 
huh'e ; Sp. cc7it)'ibuir ; Fr. C07it7*ibuer,‘i [f. con- 
tributed ; pp. CONTRIBUTING, CONTRIBUTED.] 
To give to, or to bring into, some common, 
stock ; to bestow as a part or share. 

England contnlniteo much more than any other of the al- 
lies. Addison. 

Some porsoiis erroneously pronounce this word 
with tho accent on tho first syllable. — See Contem- 
plate. 

CON-TrIb'(TTE, v, n. To bear a part; to afford 
assistance ; to be helpful ; to conduce. 

There is not a single beauty in them [literary works! t* 
which invention must not conitHbuie. Pope, 

CON’-TRIb'UT-Ing, p. a. Affording aid, assist- 
’ance, or addition. 

C6N-TRI-BU'TI0N, 71, [L. contributio ; It. con- 
tirihuzhne ; Sp. co77tri'b7mo7i ; Fr. contrihution.l 

1. The act of contributing ; bestowment. 

2. That which is paid or given to a common 
stock for any purpose ; the thing or sum con- 
tributed ; a gift. 

It hath plc'oscd them of Macedonia to make a certain con- 
inimtion for the poor saints. Jiom, xv. 26. 

3. (Mil.) A tax paid by the inhabitants of 
any country or town to a hostile force, to save 
themselves from being plundered. Campbell 

c6N-TRI-BC'TION-AL, a. Furnishing contribu- 
tions ; contributory. Dvhlvn Vhiv. Mag, 

CON-TRI B' y-Tl VB, a. Having the quality of be- 
stowing a’ part or share; assisting; helpful ; 
contributory. Conceit is very cozitribzftive to 
the well working of physic.** Faller, 

C9N'-TKlB*y-TQK,M. One who contributes. Shak, 

CpN-TElB'y-TQ-RY, a. Bestowii^ a part or 
share; helping; contributive. "The advice of 
your majesty no way contnbutoty to this vio- 
lence-** Milton, 

f CQN-TRIS'TATE, 17. a, [L. co7it7'isto, contrisict- 
tus ; Fr. contrister^ To make sorrowful. Bacon, 

t oON-TRIS-TA^TIQN, n, [L. co7it7i$1atio:\ 

1. The act of making sad ; an afflicting 

2. The state of being sad ; sorrow. Bacon, 

II cOn'TRITE [kiSn'trtt, S. W, J, E, F, Ja. C. 
Wh . ; kon-tm', P, Sm.J, a, [L. eontrttus, worn 
out or bruised; coti, with, and tei^o, tritus, to 
bruise ; It. % Sp. contrito ; Fr. coii^nY.] Op- 
pressed by a sense of sin or guilt ; broken or 
subdued in spirit ; penitent; humble. 

A comrUe heart, O God, thou wilt not despise. Pt, 1I» IT, 

jaar " This word ought to have the accent on the 
last syllable, both as it is an adjective, IVom which is 
forraw tile abstract substantive contriteness, and see 
the accent on the first syllable has a tendenty to 
shorten the i in the last. Accordingly, Dr. Johnaon, 
Mr. Scott, and Bailey place tho accent on the fast 
lable; but Mr Sheridan, Mr. Karos, Mr. £lphin8toxi» 
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CONVALESCENTLY 


Dr AahjW. Johnsfotij IVrry, Buchanan, and Entick 
placo it on the that, with unqucHtionably tho best 
usage on their side.” IValhfir, — “This word is ac- 
cented both wavs, more commonly on the first syl- 
lable, more consistently on tho last.” Smart, — Smart 
also accents eontritehj and contntencss on tho second 
syllable. 

i| CON'TIUTE-LY, fid. In a contrite manner. 

{I CON'TIUTB-Njpss, H. Contrition, [n.] Bailey, 

C0N-TIU"T10N (kon-trT«h'un), n. \h.eoMritio\ 
'It. vontriziom ; S*p. confririon ; Fr. cofttntion.’] 

1. t The act of grinding or reducing to pow- 

der. ^^'I'lic breaking of their parts into less 
parts by that contrition"* Newton, 

2. Sorrow for sin; lepcntanco; compunc- 
tion ; remorse ; •— distiiigiiishcd by some divines 
from attrition. 

If the florrowarlBc ftom the A‘ar of puniflhin<‘ut, itin called, 
in the I'lnirii.iL'c ol th<* hciioolH, titt/iiimi, it fioiu u dcHiic to 
Cl i, .• ! tcmliM ot having ollciidcd Ml L'liiKi II 

. .. 1 '''\ li d <• 101 // /tio/j. Ifji. jlonu'. \ 

Syn. — Soo Hepuntance. 

CQN-TEIT'IJ-RATE, r. a, [L. contcro, nontritus, 
to bruise.] To pulverize or reduce to small 
particles. iV, Scott, 

CON-TRlV'A-BLE, a. That may be contrived. 

Cf>N-TRlV^ANOIi:, n, 1. The act of contriving. 

This machine demonstrates contrwance and 
design.” Palcy, 

2. The thing contrived. “ Sago sayings, rare 
examples ; haudsomt* (umiriruncce,"* Fcltham, 

3, An a(it of cunning ; a devim^ ; a scheme ; 
a plan ; a idot; an artifice ; a stratagem. 

Them mlgJit bo n ctmrirwtet' to draw him Into uoiuo Hocr(‘fc 
•mhiuh. Atla'bm'U, 

Syn..— Wco Ok VICE. 

■CVN-TIUVK', r. a, fi. coNTKivBO ; 2 )p, <?on- 

TIUVXNO, OONTUlVl'in.] 

1, t [L. eontero^ arntriim^ to wa»to.] To wear 
away ; to spend ; to pass. 

Throe ttgcii nuch oh inortiil men ronfrirr, 

Pli^atie y<v niny roiitiurr thm ahoruorm. fifuil', 

2. [Fr, eoAl^n^w/v7^I To plan out ; to diwise j 

to design ; to iu\ent; to form, **The works of 
God are all wisely cant ri ml,** Bay, 

CQN-TIlfVK', t\ n. To form a plan or plot; to 
siiUeme ; to plan ; to plot, ** The Fates with 
traitors do eontnrr.** S/iak, 

OGN-TRIVHD' (Uon-trTvd'), rt. Planned; pro- 
jected; di'sigiud. ** murder.** Sfmk, 

tCQNT-TRlVK'MipNT, n. Contrivance. « The de- 
signs and contriremmte,** Bal:cr, 

CQN-TRlV'fl*R, n. One who contrives. Con- 
trivance must have ha<l a coat n nr."" Pnlcy, 

CON-TRoi/, n, [Fr, contnyc; against, 

and ro/e, a roll, or register.] 

1. A register or an account kept to verify an- 
other account, Mmon, 

2. Roatraint; chock; hinderanee, **Mpeak 

without contraL** Ihydvn. 

3. Superintendence; power of directing; gov- 
ernment ; t'omiu.iud ; as^ ** To have of 

any person or thing.” 

r, a, [Old Fr. conirmtUtr ; Fr. e«/i- 
rn9icr,] [l*. CONTIIOLI.KIJ ; pp, CO.N'rilOM.lNtl, 
OOgmoLLiin.] 

1* fTo keep a ehaek upon by a counter-reek - 
ottlngi to Shitk, 

2, TO oheok; to reatraln; to hinder; to curb, 

** Control/my bounds.” S/mk* 

S. To have power over ; to govern ; to direct ; 
to manage. ** who can vonfrtd his fute.** 

gyxu— SeeucNDiiCT, uovkrm, 

C9N-TEflr/hA-Iii:*K, a. That may b« contwdlcd, 

OQN-TEui/h^ie, w. (Fr. eantmtffur,} 

h One who controls; one who has tht powrr 
of governing or directing. 

Tftft ftfrmi fiiuitnltrr efAur tkluii 

tii lir 4itd lt% t-d m low • ..uie. 

a. (/Aitr.) An ofheer who (‘xaminet the ac- 
oounc^ of r«dU*ctf»r'4 of puUlio nmney ; in thia 
sense, eoimnonXy written etmp^raikr, *— Kee 
Comm kou.Ktu 

m. The olBee of a eon- 
troller. Jahmmu 

CiQpr-TROL' fu JL The ool of oontroUing ; 
oontroL HAdk, 


2. State of beinff restrained; restraint. **They 
made war . . . without controlment.*" Davies, 

fCON-TRQ-VER'SA-RY, o. Disputatious; con- 
troversial, Bp, Hall, 

tC(5N'TR9-Vi!iiRSE, w. [Fr.] Debate. Spenser, 

t CON'TRO- VERSE, v, a. To controvert. Hooker. 

t CON'TRO-VER-SJglR, n. A controversialist ; a 
controvertcr. Mountayn, 

CON-TRO-VER'SIAL (kSn-tro-vilr'sh?^!, 02% a, [L. 
controcersialis , — Sec Co ntuo v kut.] Kolat ing 
to controversy ; polemical ; disputatious. “ f Vi/i- 
iroversial discourses.” Locko. 

CON-TRO-VlCR'SIAL-laT (kSn-tro-vbr'shciI-tst), w. 
One engaged in eoiitrovorsy ; .1 disputant. 
** This rush and wild controrchialist,"" Pafey, 

cr)N-TR<}-ViiR*SIAT4-LY, ad. In a controversial 
manner, * ' Ld, Stotrcll, 

t CfiN-TRO-VElCSION, k. The act of controvert- 
ing ; dispute ; controversy. Hooker* 

t oON^rRO-VEU-SOR, n. One who engag(*s in 
controversy; a cdntniversialist. Bp, Hail, 

OoN'TIlO-VKR-SV, 71. [fi., It., tip. nmtrorm 
sia; Fr. controrerse, — See Con Tito viutr.) 

1. t Opposition ; resistsinee. “ Stemming it 

with hearts of conh^onrsy,** S/tak, 

2. A literary, s(‘ientifi<‘, or theological dis- 
enssion or dispute ; a disputation. 

fiiiio mi thouKb nl^iUM nu i‘\il In ItiClf, l« KCmMlmi** 
u rMl. Ahp, Whnttlif, 

3. A process in law; a lawsuit. If there 

be ii nmft'onrsy between men, and they oome 
unto judgmimt.” Dnd. xxv. 1. 

Sytx.-»-“ A ilinputf is comuionly oral, and a eontro^ 
rmy in writing.** Johnnen. 

<irh\'Tii<>VEU-sv-\VttiT*jg;R, n. A controver- 
sialist. Bp, Barlow, 

tlON'TIlQ-VKUT, v,a, [t,. confrorn sttv, contro~ 
vvrsor\ mt/m, against, and mVo, <u mwo, to 
turn; lu cmttrovertcr 0 \ Sp, nmtrorvrtirx Fr. 
controvertcr,} [ 1 . <’Ontrovi?hti;i); />;>. (*on- 
rh(>\ r.uTiNcj, eoNTHOVRUTKin] To eonteiul 
against; to dispute, espcmlly in writing; to 
debate ; to contest. 

The nuMb* <»f u<kv«*rmuent im* nmlmirritU ts'twi'riv tlw» 
rvpablirau nnd nmittviil imrtii'ii. Jltn I r, 

CflN'TR(>VPjtT-eiIb p>a. Disputed; deba(4-d. 

cOS'TR^-VkRT-bltt, n. One who eng.igeH in J 
eoiitri)V«‘rs\ ; a controversmUsU ** tUottroPcrfcrs 
in di^miiy.” If, Jtoustm, 

(TO.N-TR(>vkKT'|.Bl.E, a, TImt may he euntro- 
verted; e«»ntesi.iiilc ; d» .put iM«*. Hroicnc, 

oOn-TRO.v KKT'I-IILV, ad, IHsputahly. 

('u*N"rR(,>-Vi?;K'r-lsT, ». A cmitroverHiaUat; a 
disputant- TilkdMon , ! 

<\)N-Titr'ifI9.N (}co»-ird*xlnii{), n, [I#, eontmdo, I 
contrman, to press together; eon, with, aun ! 
frtw//#, to pres The act of nrcsHtiig together, j 
** <'ont)'i»sttm of the particles, *' Hoyle, | 

fOtAX-TlVllgg-NAtfk^ii-ta'bpr-tt^h ih rV. If A.;l 
kafi-ia-h4tr‘n»l, f*.], «* (I#. eaniuhtmaUM, n triit- 1 
Cfuupkuion* a comrade; row, unit, .»uil fwAirxn, 
a Ismth, a tavern.] FarUkiiig ol the aamc 
lodgings, Cmiy, 

tY»,N-TI>MA'FIOi;H (kdn-in-mftVhiif, fid), a, [t, 
roniamaje, cttniumacis ; roti, with, and tumeOt to 
l>e puffed up.] 

X, Contcniptiiou* ; ohslinate ; perverxf ; In- 
AexIbW ; atutilioni ; intractable. ** The moit 
0 mdttmarto 0 iM sinner.** Ilumomnd, 

2, Wilfullv ihsiVdlvut to a lawful 

iitiiimiio or to a judicl 4 I order. 

••• oiwTtNaov. 

ad. With contnniaay ; 

obstinately; Inttealhly. 

n. The he- 

ing eontuinaoitma; ttuhbiininaMt t nhatinaey; 
perver^envaa. IFt iy aa oo * 

n. p*., It., f ftp. emHfmmdmi 

Fr. crmiismt$t 0 ,} 

X. Ohatinacy; pr rversi«ue«« ; atobbomtieaa ; 
dtiobedioijfu* to authority. 

TIitt vUMMf laNWiiWd la hi* wa a i aw ia cfh I 


2. (Law,) Wilful disobedience to any lawful 
summons or to a judicial order. AyVJfe. 

Syn. — Cmtwnacy is obstinate rt'sistauro to au- 
thority ; ohittmunj, pcrtinaeiourt a<ilu*it*iw(* to opinion, 
or to a course of conduct. Tho coutunuu }f of a soldier; 
the objftiiiaeif or stubborn ol a lic.idstion/r rlnld; 
tho perversity of a vicious one. — See Oustin' \<*y. 

II CflN-TU-MK'Ll-oriH [krm-tu-nic^h,>as, IF. P. J, 
Jd, Stn , ; k5u-tu-inr.l'yus, S, F. A”.], a. [l-t. ronfu- 
7nvliosits\ It. >^|i. n)iifuniritoso.\ Hcproneliful,* 
rude ; insolent. l.uigu.ige.”Nw'//JJ. 

IlcON-TU-MfyLl-oria-LV, ad. In a contumeli- 
ous manner. 

||(hiN-Ti;.MlVrd-orH-Nl'hSH, «. The (pi.-dity of 
Ixung eoutututdiou.s ; rudeness ; conlumVlv 
** Cliiirge of ronlaotcliou.sncss,*" Uamtnond, 

(;()N'Tr-ME-I,Y, 71, [Ti. confunirlia; eo//, with, 
and tumco^ to* l»t‘ puifed up ; It. «Nr Sp. voutamc- 
Ua X Fr, ronfumnic,] Fontemptuotisness ; in- 
solence ; ruden(‘ss ; abusiveness. 

The upiirei'iin-’H wion#f, the i»r<iu<l man'll euntuou ly, Shok, 

Syu. — *^eo RneKOAtut. 

t <\)\-TI”Ml;-r..Vr’M, v,a* [L. contttmulo, not- 
tuihulatus^ to cover with « mound; ro/t, with, 
aud iumttUts^ ti mound.] To lay or bury in tho 
same t<mih or grave. Todd, 

(’OX-Tir-Mr-hA'TI9X, «. The act of burying in 
the same tomb, [u.j Maamlcr, 

t < ’ON-Tf' N’ i)^, n. a. [ L. conitaulo ; Fr. confoudre, j 
To bntis<‘ ; to contuse. (tayton, 

(kon-tfi'//), t\ a, [F, contundo^ con* 
tmmt eox, with, and tundo^ to heat ; Fr. eon- 
ftAv/odner.] [/. <*onti si p • pp, coSTrsiNU, t*ON- 
Trsim.] 

1. To compress by blows ; to heat. ** Uoitts, 
barks, and cmdmvd fog«*tUer,** Bacon, 

2. To injure by a blow or by pr« S'.iirc" without 

penetrating the fiesb; to hiuise. “The liga- 
ture contmcH the lips,” Wimnan, 

<*()X-Tr'l;?lON (Kpn-tfi'yhun, 0*1), «* \tt, contush ) 
It. confiwoHc ; Sp. A* h'r. contmion,] 

1. The act of beating or hnusing, 

2. The state of being beaten or bruised. Boyle, 

3. A bruise. ” .Ml contusionH/ui hard weuth- 

er, are more dillh'ult to eur«*»” Bacon, 

n, (I,. eo«n.t, a eime.) (/W.^ 
A genus of fossil ptcropuds having shells «>f a 
co«h‘*il shape. U'tHidtcard, 

\ m. ». ; pi. t' 0 Mi‘Ni»nrMH. A sort of 

loldb tti who h some odd reMcmh{ttnc«> U pro. 
pi»M-l fnt ill .eiivfjv between thing«t otherwise 
tpiite tmlihe ; n quibble ; a low jest. /‘Ai/o/wt. 

C<t '.vr’s, H. [I , a cone, from fit. 

1 \ t mu to '.pikt'.wtlh .cule-liKr e,u'pei^ 

urrougefi inuiid 111 .ivt <«.! ^ in thf puu //to. > 1 /', 

2. {y.otJ,) A l.uttut'an genu» of moUuxk'*. 
having a coutcMl shell. Hmmtr, 

f a, [Old Fr. conus, known,] Id- 

ttlile to he judged ; eogni/able. “(Niuris nherc 
nttitriuitmkl eouseH are emsUiut^U,** Hp, Harhw, 

.hA.NC*I 1, w. (/.aic.) ChtgulxattfearjuriK* 
dietmn.-- Hee Can^KUANt'K. Bt ruB, 


Bi mil. 


COS t \ N'T, a. { Anie. I Knowing ; heing tinvt 
to J fugm/aut. — See f'tmMXAM. UuF, 

CftN-V tLAn-vadifta'I, e. «, [l». tontn, 

lcMfi>f 4 ; ton, with, and rri/c*.e, fii 
grow Kitoitg; rn/ee, to lie strong, | [««roMA* 
i.iU4Ciiii; rn^VA\gsi'{nn, t V vM • 10 | 
T«f grow strong ; to ricovitr h»aith. Ao>ar, 

rf»N-VA»hftg'r|;N»‘r, w. [I*. cmohA v * ntin ; If. 

, sp. Fr .] A t »*/ 

' f. j,v ti? .'ing; rtv.iM'n of hvabh rtft'U uek*,* . ; 

I renewal »»f health. “She rreiivi red htr »tpniu 
I to 4 reAMonoido tmmhsttntt*" Vkstendtm, 
n. Recovery of health.-** 
C0gVAi.gMi:ggi;K. Jtdkmm, 

C«*>N-V [ I.. ivwiro/earewf ; It.orifi- 

nsfcHitutf ; Sp. * Fr. Her over- 

ling he.iUh after .itrktu*s« , improving in HwaltH. 

CftHA* g* On# r^riuvbi:^ 
aiekttc'iMu * A'‘ * o 

|nnc.>ttt-rN I^s 

nurnner (it.[ 
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CONVERSAZIONE 


CdJV- v^lr-LA 'Rl-^4, n, [L. convallis, a deep val- 
ley.] {Bot,) A genus of deciduous plants ; the 
lily of the valley. Loudon, 

CQN-VEC'TION, ti. [L. cofivectio ; conveho, ^? 07 ^- 
yectuSf to bring together.] The act of convey- 
ing or transferring. Prout. 

Convection of heat, the transmission of heat by actual 
contact, in opposition to radiation, Johnston, 

CQN-VEN^A-BLE, a, 1. That maybe convened. 

2 . [Fr*. convenable,'] Suitable ; accordant, 

“ With his word his work is comenahh'^ Spenser, 

CON-VENE', V, n, [L. convtnio ; coUf with, and 
venio^ to come ; It. convenire ; Sp. contiemV.] 
[t. CONVENED ; pp, CONVENING, CONVENED.] 

1 . fTo come together; — applied to things. 

“ The rays convene in the cyes.*^ Newton, 

2. To associate ; to meet together ; to assem- 

ble ; — applied to persons. “A synod was soon 
to convene," Robertson, 

CQN-VENE', V, a, 1. To call together by invita- 
tion, or request ; to bring together ; to assemble. 

Cato and Canmius refused to sufifbr any dccrac to pas« till 
a guiiarul abscnibly ut the people bhould be co7iL'en('(/. 2lebnoth. 

2. To summon judicially ; to convoke. 

By the papal and canon law. clrrks« in criminal and civil 
causes, cannot be convened bciore any but an ecclesiastical 
Judge. Ayliffe, 

2, To be convenient to; — sometimes very 
improperly so used in the XJ. S. Pickering, 

Syn. — See Assemble. 

C 6 N- V ^l-NEE', n. One convened, invited, or sum- 
moned with others, [n.] Maunder, 

CON-VEN'^m, n. One who convenes. 

I do reverence the conveners [at the synod of Dort] for 
their worth and leaiiuug. Uovntatju, 

11 OQN-VEN'IjpNCE, ) convenientia; con^ 

lICQN-VfeN'ipN-CY, J venio, conveniens, to come 
together ; It. convenienza ; Sp. conveiiiemda ; Fr. 
convenancc,1 

1. The state of being convenient; suitable- 
ness ; fitness ; propriety. 

Com enirnrij la when a thing or action is fitted to the dr- 
euinstttncos. Perktns, 

2. Freedom from difficulties; commodious- 
ness ; accommodation. 

The value fof all a traveller’s goods put into one jewel] is 
the tame, and the cmivcnimcr greater* i ifimih, 

3. Cau.se of satisfaction or comfort; that 
which is convenient or useful. 

Apoir of spt‘i hieles.n p«jeki't perapectiNO, and several other 
little con I ctiii nri t, Hiwjt, 

|C 9 N-VEN'ieNT [kon-viS'iiy^nt, S. B, F, K.; 

W. XK J, Ja, f’.], a, [L. com'feni- 
eiis ; It. conveniente*, Fr. coiivenant,"] 

1. Fit ; suitable ; proper ; adapted. Neither 
foolish talking, nor jesting, which are not eon- 
vmient," Bpk, v. 4. Feed me with food eo/i- 
vmient for mc.^* ZVoo. xxx. 8. 

2. Affording convenience; conduciv'o to com- 
fort or ease ; commodious ; advantageous. 

Syn.— A convenient opportunity ; convenient situ- 
ation; eomnwtliuiit iumso ; ,mifable furniture; fit and 
proper for tliv seanon , adapted to the specific use. 

II CQN-VEN'IjglNT-LY, ad^ In a convenient man- 
ner ; fitly. 

CQN-VJ&N'iiNfO, n. The act of coming together ; 
convention. Ricfmrdson. 

CON' VEN'i\ H. [L. convenius, an assembly ; It. 
Sp. eonvanto ; Fr. roi/ve/ii,] 

X, A body of monks or of nuns. 

In th» abhay, wiiare ih« revensnd abbot 
witix all his rtmctnt honorably received him. 3Mb, 

2. A religions house inhabited by a society of 
monks or or nuns ; an abbey ; a monastery ; a 
nunnery. 

By»u— See Abbey. 

■fCQN-vfiNT', 0 . To call before a judge; to 
summon;— to call together; to convene. $hak, 

tCQN-vftNT', o. n. To come together; to meet; 
to concor. 

a>wM< to thilffiSliS’"’"" 

C9N-V£n'TI-CI.* W. P. J,KF. 

Ja. K. Sm. C. iri.; kSa'vfn-^Iki, S.], n. pc. 
oonwmtUvdum^ dim. of eenesMttf#, an assembly ; 
It. comentMoh ; Fr. oobmntiouie,] 

1. An asaemb^ ; a meeting. 

2. An assembly for schismatical worship ; — 


formerly applied to the meetings of the Eng- 
lish Nonconformists, which were forbidden by 
the laws. Hooker, 

f CON- v:eN'TJ-CLE, v, n. To partake of the na- 
ture of a conventicle, or assembly for schismat- 
ical worship, “ Comentieling schools or acad- 
emies.” South, 

CpN-VEN'Tl-CL?R, n. One who frequents con- 
venticles. Drgden, 

CQN-v£n'TION, n, [L. conventio ; It. convetizi- 
one ; Sp. eonvencio7i ; Fr. conventioti,'] 

1 . The act of coming together ; junction ; un- 
ion ; applied to things. ** The conventions or as- 
sociations •aevo^'il prTtio’rco^ Tra^'tor.” Boyle, 

2. An d-'-t c :\ >1 or oi*i '.h.-.ii.al ; a con- 

vocation. “ A convention of delegates from the 
several states of Greece.” Glover, 

3. {Eng. Law.) An extraordinary assembly 
of both houses of Parliament, without being 
convoked by the soveieign; as, “The conven- 
tion which restored King Charles II.” Bw'rilL 

4. An agreement ; a contract ; — as between 
the commanders of opposing armies in regard 
to the terms on which hostilities shall be sus- 
pended, or between states to observe certain 
stipulations contained in a treaty. Clarke, 

Syn. — See Assembly. 

CQN-V£N'TI0N-AL (kon-vSn'slnin- 9 l), a, [It. 
conve)xzionah\ Sp. c6me7icio7ial\ Fr. conven- 
tio7i9iel,'] 

1. Stipulated ; agreed on by compact. “ Co7i- 

ventiQ7\al services reserved by tenures upon 
grants.” Hale, 

2. Sanctioned by general concurrence ; tacit- 
ly understood ; customary ; formal. 

Poetry and olociitlon of every sort make use of sima; but 
thohe bigiia are orbiti ary and coitvciitional. Sir J. Reynolds. 

CON-v£N'TIQN-AL-i§M, n. A conventional 
’phrase, form, or ceremony. Ec, Rev, 

CQN-v£n'TIQN-AL-IST, n. One who adheres to 
a convention. ’ Qu, Rev. 

CQN-VfiN-TIQN-AL'l-TY, n. The state of being 
conventional; a Conventional term, principle, 
or custom. Latham, 

CQN-Vi§N^TIQN-AL-fZE, v, a. To render or 
make conventional. W, JBf. Smyth. 

OQN-VfiN'TIQN-AL-LY, ad. In a conventional 
manner ; by convention. Hamilton, 

CQN-VJBN'TIQN-A-RY, a. Pertaining to a con- 
vention or stipulation. Cay'ew, 

CQN-v£n'TION-j:r, ». A member of a conven- 
tion or assembly. Scott, 

CQN-v£sN'TIQN-IST, n. One who makes a con- 
vention, contract, or bargain. Sterne, 

CQN-VfiNT'y-AL, a. [Fr. co7ive7ituel,'\ Belongs 
mg to a convent, or monastery ; monastic. 
“ Oonve7Uual priors.” Ayliffe, 

CyN- VJR nt^IT-al, n. One who lives in a convent ; 
a monk or a nun. Addison, 

CON-ViiR^B', t;. n. [Low L. co77vcrgo, conver- 
oms ; con, with, and vergo, to incline ; Sp. ^ 
Fr. converger,] [t. cox verged ; pp. converg- 
ing, CONVERGED.] To tcud or incline towards 
the same point or object; to come together; to 
meet. “ llays made to converge." Newton, 

coN-vfiR'ypxrB, ISp.conm-gmdai Fr, 

CQN-Vte'€^)0JN-CY* > convergence,] The act of 
converging ; tendency to one point ftrora differ- 
ent parts ; — opposed to divergence. J)erham, 

OQN-ViR'^gNT, Of [JV. oomergent,] Tending 
to one point from different places ; converging. 

CQN-Vj^E'G®NT-NfiRVED, a. (Bot.) Noting 
leaves, the ribs of which form a curve and meet 
at the point. Brctnde, 

Converging lines, lines tending to one point. — Co«- 
verging rays, rays tending to a common focus. — Con- 
verging senrs, (Math.) a series in which the greater 
the number of terms taken the nearer will Uieir sum 
apprO^dmate to a fixed value. Davieg ^ Peek. 

OQN-VfeRy'lNG, a. Tending to the same point, 
as two or more lines ; convergent. 

C<?N-VE;R'SA-BLE, a, [Fr,— See CoNVBRSB.] 
Qualified i‘or conversation; inclined to con- 
verse; communicative; affable; sociable. *^So 
conversable a friend.** Swift, 


CON-VER'SA-BLE-nJ&SS, n. Disposition to con- 
verse ; sociableness ; affability. Johiison. 

CON-VER'SA-BLY, ad. In a conversable man- 
ner. Joh7ison, 

II CON'V^R-SANCE, or CON-VER'SANCE, n, [L. 
co7ive7'sor, conve7'sa7is, to associate' with J State 
of being conversant ; acquaintance. Ec, Rev, 

II c6n'v^;r-san-cy, or CON-VER'SAN-CY, n. 
Same as Conversance. *jgr Taylor. 

IICdN'V^lR-SANT [kSn'ver-sant, E, Ja.Sm. R. C. 
CL Wb , ; kSn'ver-sant or kon-ve'r'sgtnt, S. W, J, F . ; 
kon-vSr'sant, P. K.], a. [It. § Sp. C07ive9*sante.] 

1. Acquainted with by use or study ; versed ; 
skilful; knowing; proficient. 

The learning and skill -which he had by being cemvenant 
in their books. Hooker. 

He uses the difibrent dialects as one who had been conrer- 
sant with them all. Pope. 

2. Having intercourse ; familiar by fellowship. 

Old men who have loved j oung company, and been con- 
versant continually with them, have been oflong liib. Bacon. 

i]®- “ There are such considerable authorities for 
each of these pronunciations, as render a decision on 
that ground somewhat difficult. Dr. Johnson, Dr. 
Ash, Dr. Kennck, Mr. Perry, Buchanan, and Bailey 
place the accent on the second sellable; and Mr. 
Nates, W. Johnston, and Entxck accent the first. Mr, 
Sheridan and Mr. Scott place it on both, and conse- 
quently leave it undecided. Since authorities are so 
equal, and analogy so piecanous. usage must be the 
umpire ; and my observation fails me, if that which 
may be called the best usage does not decide in favor 
of the accent on the first syllable.” Walker. Of the 
above authorities included in brackets, ten are sub- 
sequent to Walker. 

II C<pN-VicR'SAN'T, n. A converser- [r.] Butler, 

C6N-VRR-SA'TIQN, n. [L. conveo'satio ; It. con~ 
versazio7ie; Sji. c07iversaci07i Fx.convey'sation.] 

1. Acquaintance from experience. “ Much 

conversatio7i in books.** Bacon, 

2. Intercourse ; familiarity. ** Conversation 

with the best company.** Hryden, 

3. t Behavior; conduct; deportment. 

Having yoiu com'eraailtm honest among the Gentiles, that 
■whereas tliev spouk against you as evil doers, they may, by 
your good wuilc-^ which they shall behold, gloiify God. 

IPe^crli. 12. 

4. Familiar discourse ; converse ; talk ; chat. 

Johnson’s eonwermtiov is the perfection of the talk of a man 
of letters; and if the test of tiiblo-tulk be its W'orthiness to 
take a place as liteiiitiire after its immediate cfiect has been 
produced, m here shall w c look for its match '* Rev, 

I’liiit is the hnppiest vorn'e^'^ation where there is no com- 
petition, no \ unity, but only a ealm, quiet interchange of 
sentiment. Johnson, 

Though conrersationAxi Its better part, 

Muy be ehteemed a gift, and not an art. 

Yet mueh depends, Uk in the tillei’s toil, 

, On emture and tlio sowing of the boll. Cowjmr, 

6. t Sexual commerce. Bp, Hall, 

Syn. — Conversation is accidental or occasional 
verbal iiitorcourae between two or more persons ; a 
conference is a kind of conversation on some subject, 
and previously ajipuinted ; and when it is recorded, it 
is a dialogue ; a colloquy is a species of dialogue. A 
discourse between two persons, like a conference, is 
a premeditated conversation. Common conversation ; 
afoimal discourse \ a nunisterial conference’, an in- 
teresting or amusing dialogue or colloquy] fiimiliar 
talk', pleasant cAat. 

C6n-V|:r-SA'TIQN--AL, a. Relating to conver- 
sation ; colloquial. Sir H. Davy, 

CdN-V^R-SA'TlQN-^L-IST, n. An adept in con- 
versation ; conversationist, Ed. Rev. 

tC6N-V©R-SA*TrONED (kbn-ver-sa'shund), p. a. 
Acquainted or conversant with the manner of 
acting in common life. ** Till she be better con- 
vei'saiiofied," Beau. % FL 

06 N-V 5 R-SA*Tr 0 N-I§M, n. A word or phrase 
used in conversation; a colloquialism. Ec.Rev, 

C6N-V^:R-SA*TION-Ist, An adept in conver- 
sation ; conversationalist. Southey, 

CON-Vi&R^SA-TlVE, a. Relating to intercourse 
with men inclined to conversation. “ Convert 
satire qualities of youth.’* Wotton, 

CONVERSAZIONF (kbn-v^r-sat-z^-s'ng), W. ; pi. 
ooATr'iirji.VAXi’OiVf (k8n-ver-sUi-2C-3 n5). [It., row- 
veraation, an assnnhly.] A meeting of com- 
pany fox conversation or other entertainment. 

A rvwtvraos'wwn*. a aort of aaaembly at the prh*eipsl 
plo’s IiouKOti, ftill of I cannot tell what. (If-tDJ' 

These rtwrrriuizwnf resemble <mr card asaemblicii ffrwe 
plaverl at cardti, some pasecd the time in convetaatton, otheiw 
walked from place to place. HrusnatoiuPs TVimwta, iiQi. 
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CONVINCE 


CQN- VERSE', V. n. [L. conversor^ to associate 
with ; C07i, with, and versor, to turn ; It. con^ 
versare ; Sp. conversar ; Fr. coiiverser,'] [i. 

CONVERSED ; pp, CONVERSING, CONVERSED.] 

1 . To become acquainted from experience. 

“ Accordinpf as the objects they converse with 
afford greater or less variety.*’ Locke* 

2. To hold intercourse ; to commune. 

To seek the distant hills, and there 

Conrei’se with nature. Thomson, 

3. To convey thoughts reciprocally ; to talk 
familiarly ; to discourse. 

Go, therefore, half this day, as friend with friend, 
Conrersn with Adam. JUilfon. 

4. To have sexual commerce or intercourse. 

Guardian, 

SyXL. — See Speak. 

05n'VERSE (lU), n, 1. Intercourse; acquaint- 
ance ; familiarity. By free eonvet'se with per- 
sons.’* Waits, 

2 . Mutual discourse ; conversation, 
rn I .dh' *v- ■ •' n V- *o -‘r-r 

V 1*1 l'» .'I . 1 > I' il’il> O i ’i.*<‘. JPop6. 

3. {Logic Sc Math,') A proposition formed 
from another by interchanging the terms; thus, 
the proposition that, If'tw'o sides of a plane 
triangle are equal, the angles opposite to them 
are equal,*’ is the converse of the proposition, 
“If two angles of a ])lane triangle are equal, 
the sides opposite to them are equal.**Da. ^ P, 

CON'ViiRSR, «. Opposite*, reciprocal 5 as, “A 
converse proposition.” [r.] 

OON'VERSE-LY, or CON-ViiRSE*I.Y [lcon-vo*rs'le, 
S, JV. P, F: K. sin,; kJSn'vors-io, iVb.], ad. 
With change of order ; reciprocally, 

CQN-VERS'jpR, n. One who converses. Piozzi, 

CQN-V£r'S 10N (kon-vSr'shun), n, [X. conversio ; 
It. eonv&i'sxone; Sp. ^ Fr.* conversion.'] 

1 , The act of converting; change from one 

state to another; transmutation. “Artificial 
conversion of water into ice is the work of a few 
hours.” Bacon, 

2 . Change from a bad, or irreligious, to a 

good, or religious, life. Doddridge. 

J. Change ^ from one religion to another, 
*‘The conversion of the Gentiles.” Acts xv. 4. 

4. {Logic,) A transposition or intci change 
of terms so that the subject is made the predi- 
cate, and vice versa ; as,* “ No virtue is vice ” ; 
“jVb x'ire is virtue.'* 

6 . {Mcdh.) The reduction of a fractional 
equation to an integral one. Johmon, 

6 . {Law.) An appropriation of property; one 
of the grounds of the action of trover. Burrill, 

7. {Mil.) A wheeling about of any emnpo- 

nent part of a body of troops, or of a field bat- 
tery. Burn. 

CQN-VjSR'SlVE, a. Disposed to converse ; con- 
versable ; sociable. Feltham. 

CQN-VjSRT^ V. a. [L. converto ; con, with, and 
vertOf to turn ; It. convert ire ; Sp. ^ Fr. conver- 
tir.] p. CONVERTED ; pp. CONVERTING, CON- 

t VBETED.] 

, 1 . To change from one thing, or from one 

state, to another; to transmute. “ If the whole 

J atmosphere was converted into water.” Burnet. 

^ ** To convert fools into madmen.” Addison. 

2. To turn from a bad to a good life. “ Sin- 
ners shall be converted unto thee.” Ps, U. 13. 

3. To turn from one religion or opinion to 

another. “ Augustine is converted Iw St. Am- 
brose’s sermon.*^* Hammond, 

4. To appropriate ; to apply. ** He converted 

the prizes to his own use.'* Arbidhnot, 

5. To transpose or interchange, as the terms 
of a proposition. 

They cannot abide this proj^octtlon converted. 

6 . fTo turn ; to move. 

Cryttal will . . . eetnvert the needle freely placed. Prowm. 

7 . fTo translate, or turn into another lan- 
guage. 

Whieh stoiy Catnllni more elepualily ernmrud. j?. Jhnso«. 

OQN-VURT', V, n. To undergo a change ; to be 
thmsjd to something different ; to he transmuted. 

T^loireofw^dkedMeatl^ jSMb. 

c5N'VgjRT (114), n. 1. A person who is con- 
verted; one who. is brought. over from one re- 
ligion or opinion to another, or from an irre- 
ligious to a religious life. 


A believer may be excused by the most hardened atheist 
for endeavonng to make him a convert. Addison. 

2. A lay friar, or brother admitted into a mon- 
astery for the service of the house, and not al- 
lowed to sing in the choir. London Bncy, 

Syn.~ Concert and proselyte are often used synon- 
ymously; but convert has a more extensive applica- 
tion, and IS inoie uniformly used in a good sense , 
and there is genoidlly undei stood to be more sincerity 
in a concert than in a proAchfte, Atpostate and peroeit 
are always used m a bad sense. A concert to Cliiis- 
tianity or to an opinion , a proselyte from one sect to 
anotlier , a sincere convert ; an interested proselyte ; 
an apostate from one’s religion ; a pervert from the 
true faith to a false system of religion. 

CON-VfeRT'jpD, p. a. 1. Changed into another 
’substance, or to another state, use, or condition. 

2. Turned from a bad to a good or religious 
life, or from one religion or opinion to another. 

CON-VERT'JSR, 71, One who makes converts. 

OQN-VERT-l-BlL'I-TY, n. [It. converfibilith.] 
The quality of being convertible. Burke. 

CQN-VfeRT'r-BLE, a. [It. convertiUle ; Sp. § Fr. 
’converiihUI] 

1 . That may be converted ; susceptible of 
change. 

The gall is convertible into a corrosive alkali. Arhuthnot. 

2. Susceptible of being used one for another ; 
interchangeable- 

The law and the opinion of the judge are not always erni- 
ve) title terms. Jilack^tone. 

CQN-VERT't-BLE-NESS, n. The state of being 
'convertible. Ash. 

CON-VERT'l-BLY, ad. Beciprocally ; by inter- 
change. * South. 

CON-VERT'ING, p. a. Changing, or producing 
*a change ; turning. 

t CON'VJpRT-lTE, n, [Fr. eotivcrti,] A con- 
vert. Shak, 


t CON'VJpRT-lTE, n, [Fr. cotivcrii,] A con- 
vert. Shak, 

CON'VEX (kSn'v5ks), a, \L.convcxus; It. cor- 
vesso ; Sp. convexo ; Fr. convexe,] Rising or 
swelling externally into a spherical form ; pro- 
tuberent outwards ; — opposed to concave ; as, 
“ A convex mirror.” 

COW'VjSx, 71. A convex or spherical body. “ This 
huge co7ix''ex of fire.” Milton. 

C0N-V]£XED' (Icon-v 6 kst'), p. a. Formed convex. 

CON-VEX'^jiD-LY, ad. In a convex form. Brotene. 

CON-VflX'^lD-NESS, w. Spheroidal protuberance ; 
’convexity. Craig. 

CQN-vfiX'l-TY, 71. [It. convessith ; Sp. coiirexi'- 
dad ; Fr. cotivcxHr.] The state of being convex ; 
spheroidal protuberance. “The com exit y of 
the eaith.” Bentley. 

CVlN'VtlX-LY [kon-vSks'l^, S. W. P. Ja. K.; 
k5n' vaks-lej Sm, Wh.]^ ad. In a convex form. 

Cf)N'vF:X-NJpsS, n. Spheroidal protuberance; 
convexity. Johnsofi. 

CQN- VfiX'9-C5N'CAVE (kon-v^ks'o-Wns'kav), a. 
[Fr.] Convex on ono side, and coneiue on the 
other, Newton. 

CON-vfiX'g~C 6 N'vfiX,a. [Fr. convcxo-conrexe.] 
Convex on both sides. P. Cyc. 

CQN-Vfix'g-PLANE, a. Plane on one side, and 
convex on the other. Craig. 

cgN-VEY' (kon-va0» a, [L. convsko ; cow, with, 

j and veho^ to carry.] [t. conveyed ; pp, con- 
veying, CONVEYED.] 

1 . To carry ; to bear ; to transport from one 

place to another ; to transmit. “ I will convey 
them by sea in floats.” 1 Kings v. 

2. To impart. “Theyeonrev our thoughts 
in ardent and intense phrases.’* Addison. 

3. To deliver to another; to transfer; as, 
“ To convey lands.” 

4. t To conduct or manage with privacy. 

X will coittMiv th« bttiAa«M as I ihnU find weaxui. Shak, 

Sym—* See Bear. 

ogN.i.VEy' (kon-va*), v, n. To t>lay the thief. 
** Convoy t the wise it call ; steal ? foh,” Shak, 

OOI?-.Y»y' 4 .BL« (k^n-vxVbl), a. Capable of 
being conveyed. Perry, 

CgN-VBY'ANCB (kqn-vfi'ans), n, 1. The act of 


Spheroidal protuberance ; 

Johnsofi, 


conveying or transmitting. “ Tradition is n 
infallible ivay of conveyance** Stillmgflee< 

2. The act of transferring property. “ An 

lawful grant or c(niveya7ice** Spefise'i 

3. The means by which any thing is cod 
veyed ; a vehicle ; a carriage. 

Proveibml speeches, before the ffcueral use of recordir 
abstract names and things by writing, being the best an 
satost coiivctfance of the memory of events to posterity. 

JVaiburtOi 

4. A deed which transfers or conveys Ian 
or other real property from one to another. 

The very coyiveyanccs of his lands will hardly he in h 
box. iShUi 

6. t Secret management ; juggling artifice. 

Fiiicc TT* 1 . 1 ' 1 a : here is eonvvyance. Sha 

C.i.t r 'i I 01 ; with .slight 

Conveyance play with wrong and right. Iluditra 

CON-VEY'AWg-^IR (kon-va'gms-^r), «. A lawyc 
who draw’s deeds or writings by which propert 
is transferred. Burril 

Syn.— See Lawyer. 

CgN-VEY'ANg-ING (kon-va'^ns-Ing), 71 . {Law, 
’The business or art of’ framing deeds or writing 
by which property is conveyed. Butla 

CgN-VEY'^lR (kqn-va'ur), n. 1, Hc who, or ths 
’which, conveys or transmits. So?ttl 

2. An impostor ; a juggler ; a deceiver. “ C 07 , 
veyet's are you all.” Sha} 

t CON- VI”CI-ATE, V. a. To convitiatc. 

CON-Vf-ClN'r-TY, 71. [L. con^ with, and x'icmittn 
neighborhood.]’ Neighborhood ; nearness. “ Th 
convicinity . . . of the two parishes.” [u.] Wurtot 

CON-yIct', ^5- a. [L. C07ivi7ic0i conviHus ; co) 
with, and xmeo,, to conquer; It. 0071 rhivere; S] 
coiuxmcer; Fr. co7i¥am(Te,] [^. oonmctud 

pp. CONVICTING, CONVICTED.] 

1. To overpower by proving a charge again.*- 
one ; to prove guilty; to detect in guilt. 

If thc,i«iy find him ftho prisoner! guilty, ho Is then said 1 
be eonrieteu ot the crime whereof lie Is indicted. JUarKston 

They, being convicted by their own conwicnee, ui-nl m 
one by one. du/ni viii, 

2 . fTo prove to be false. “ Not only reaso 
but e.xporiencc may well co7mrf it.” Brotnu 

3. To show by proof or e\i(lonce ; to prove. 

Imagining that these inoofii viU vuniirt a tihtainent 1 
have tliut in it which other men cun nowhcie hj letMln 
find. Jlttukf 

Syn.-** See Detect. 

t CQN-Vlcr', a. Convicted. ShaJ^ 

cOn'vIct, n. One legally proved guilty of 
crime ; one convicted of crime. AylUP 

Syn. — SCO Criminal. 

CgN-vlcT'^JD, p. a. Proved guilty. 

CON-VlCT'l-BLE, a. Capable of being convicted 
that may be convicted, [u.] Asl 

CON-VlC'TION, n. [li. co7}riefio ; it. eonrinzione 
fep. co/ivfcchn ; Pr. eonrieiwn.] 

1. The act of convicting ; dct<‘ctiou of guilt. 

Which t'um'uiion mav iicerm two wayst cither hy h 
cotiic'<sing till' oDcnct , uiid pli'iidnig guilty, or h> Ids hclii 
iuund ho i>y the wrdtet ot his country. Jiiarkjttm, 

2. The act of convincing ; confutation* 

CouvictioH <l«cs but more incenMci 
Tcrvcracncsi is your wlmle defence. JSu*{/ 

3. The State of being convicted or convinced 

“Against the conviction of their own eon 
sciences.” Swifi 

Syn.— CoTivirtwn is an aniuic.'tcfnrt* Amiulcd o 
satisfactory evid«nci», and is produced hy argtunenil 
addressed to the understanding. Persmisiun is an at 
sent founded on inqM'rrcrt evidence, and ia produce 
hy arguments addrensed to the feelings as weh as tJi 
undorstandins. ConoieUon implies eenainty ; parme 
aion, probability. 

cgN-VlC'TlVB, a. Tending to convict or con 
Vince. “ Those convicitvc wonders.” Bp. Hal 

cgN-Vl(i'TlVE-LY,«<?. In a convincing manner 
by conviction. Mart 

CQN- VE-NfeSS, «. Tendency to convict, 0 
convince. <*hrk« 

t’gx-vT\t’E', V. a. JL. eonvinco 5 cot*, with, an 
rinco^ to conquer ; it. com hn ere ; ^Ip. cottrencer 
Fr. convaintre,] fi. convinced; CONVINC 
3ENO, CONVINCED.] 

1. fTo overpower; to surmount. 

Tludr malady cirmWiHNW 

The sreiht esmy of art. sOnti 

I eonvinesd all Ids fear with a smthi. JOrydn 
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2. To subdue by argument ; to force to ac- 
Icnowledge ; to satisfy by proof. 

Thev doubted the truth of his resurrection; and therefore 
he staid to gi\c them such coniuicuig proots ojs might enable 
them to convince others. Miejliro'y. 

3. t To convict, “ Which of you co?u inceth 

*me of sin.’* John viii. 46. 

Syii.--Sec Persuade, Satisfy. 

COX-VIXCE'MJgXT, n. Conviction, [r.] Milton, 

CON-VIN^'jgR, 71, He who, or that w’hich, con- 
vinces. More, 

COX-ViX9^I-BLE, a. That may be convinced. 

CQN-VIN^'ING, p, a, Producing conviction ; con- 
futing. “ Convincing e\iclence.*’ Locke, 

Syn. — See Cogent. 

C0X-VIN9'}NG-LY, ad. So as to compel assent. 

CpX-VIXg'ING-NESS, n. The quality of being 
convincing. Johnson, 

‘j"CQN-Vl''TJ-ATE (kon-vish^e-at), v, a. [L. con- 
vitioj'f coiivitiatus^ To reproach; to abuse; to 
revile ; — written also conmeiate. State Trials, 


tOON-Vi"TIOUS (kon-vSsh'us), a, [L, convitiuniy 
censure.] Heproa’chful. ’ Q. Elizabeth, 

t OON-Vi'VAL, a. Ih. convimlis,'] Jovial ; fes- 
tive ; convivial. Pearson, 

f CQN-ViVE', V. n, [L. convivo; con, with, and 
VICO, to live.] To entertain ; to feast. Shak, 


I CON-ViV'I-AL, or CON-VivTAL [kon-viv'e-sil, 
jP. Sm. C. iVb, ; kon-vlv'y?!. S! W, J, B. F, Ja, 
K,'], a, Ih. cotivivialis I eoncim, n table com- 
panion ; C071, with, and vivOy to live.] Relating, 
or inclined, to festivity ; festive ; festal ; jovial ; 
social ; gay. ** Convivial meetings.” Denham. 

Syn. — The leading idea of convioml is that of sen- 
sual Indulgence, festivity, or the pleasures of the ta- 
ble; that of social, the enjoyment from an inter- 
course with society. Conmoial meeting or board; 
social intercourse or amusements ; festive or festal oc- 
casion , gay or jovial company. 


II CQN-VlWl-AL-fST, or CpN-ViVTAL-IST, n. 
ji person of convivial habits. Gent, Mag, 


OQN-Vi V-I-AL'I-TY, n, [Xi. c07imvium, a feast ; 
i’r. conviviaUt^,^ 'Convivial disposition or prac- 
tice ; festivity. Malone, 

COJr~vlv'LfyM,n, [L,] A banquet or 

entertainment. Maunder, 


C6NWQ-CATE, V. a, [L. convoco, convocatus.'\ 
To convoke, [n.] Matj. 

COX-VQ-CA'TION, n. [L. coiivocatio ; It. convo- 
cazioiie ; Sp. convocacion \ Fr. convocations'] 

1. The act of convoking or calling an assembly. 

2. A meeting or gatheiing ; a convention. 

These are the feasts of the Lord, even holy coweocaiioas, 

which ye shall proclaim in their season. LevU, atm. 4. 

3. \EccI. Laxe.) The assembly of the clergy 
of the Church of England, which takes place un- 
der the authority of the king’s writ at the com- 
mencement of every new Parliament. 

When assembled they [the clergy] form two 
houses. In the upper house sit the bishops; in the 
lower, the other clergy ; in all 143. ... It is the prac- 
tice for the king to prorogue the meeting when it is 
about to proceed to any business.” P, Cyc. 

House of convocation, (^University of Ojiford.) tlie 
assembly which enacts and amends laws and stat- 
utes, elects burgesses, professors, and other othcers, 
&c. Brande, 

Syn.— See Assembly. 

<36N-VQ-CA'TIQN-AL, a. Relating to a convo- 
cation. [a.] * * Ge-nt. Mag, 

cSN-VQ-cA'TIQN-TST, n. An advocate of con- 
vocation. Be, Rev, 


CQN- VOKE', V.* a. [L. convoco ; It. convocare ; 
Sp. convocar ; Fr. convoquer,] [i. convoked ; 
pp. CONVOKING, CONVOKED.] Xo Call together 
by authority ; to convene ; to assemble. ** 11m 
senate being . . . convoked^ Sw^, 

Syn.— See Assemble, Call. 

C5 N' VQ-LUTE, a. [X. cdrmJm^ conwlutm^ 
to roil together ; ctm, wilih. or toother, 
and wfeo, to roll.! {Bot^ Boiled to- 
gether ; oonvolDted. Loudon, 

c6B^VQ^WT-1^1>t Turned or rolled together. 

These [plates] are oonvoketed.** Woodward. 

OftN^VQ-I^U'TIQN, n, [L. convohOio.'] 


1. The act of convolving, or of rolling any 

thing upon itself ; a rolling together. “ In con- 
volution swift.” Thomson. 

2. The state of any thing rolled upon itself; 

a fold. “Xiiinorous Blackmore. 

CQN-VOLVE' (kon-volv'), r. a- I'L, convoifo.] [f. 
CONVOLVED ; pp. CONVOLVING, CONVOLVED.] 
To roll together ; to twist. 

He writhed him, to and fro conrolvcil. Mlton, 

CON-V6L-Vr-L.\'CEOCS (kon-iol-^m-la'shus, 66), 
a. (Bot.) Relating to the convolvulus, P, Cyc, 

CQN-VOL'VU-LtJS, ; pi. CONVOLVULI. [L., 
from convolio, to roll together.] (Bot.) A genus 
of twining plants ; bindweed. Loudon, 

CON-VOt’'', V, a, [L. con, with, and reAo, to carrj’, 
or via, a way; It. com og ha re; Sp. co?iioyar; 
Fr. contoyer.] [*. convoyed; pp.uosvo'SiSG, 
CONVOYED.] To accompany by land or by sea 
for the sake of defence ; to* attend ; to escort. 
“ He was conioyed by ships of war.” Johnson. 

CON'VOY (114), 71. 1. The act of convoying; at- 
tendance for the purpose of defence. 

".<» p «n«rk*e o* p -i-* o*.- 
L u" -u t • \ . ' II -jit / Jgilton, 

2. A guard of troops to protect pro^isions, 

money, stores, <S:c., in their transit from one 
place to another ; an escort . — a ship, or ships, 
of war accompanying a fleet of merchantmen or 
transports for protection. Campbell. 

3. A fleet of merchant ships protected by an 

armed force. Clarke, 

CQN-VTJlse', ©. flj. [Xj. convello, co7ivuisus ; co7i, 
with, and velio, to tear.] [f. convulsed ; pp. 
CONVULSING, CONVULSED.] To draw or con- 
tact by a violent, irregular motion, as the 
muscular parts of an animal body ; to affect by 
spasms ; to shake ; to agitate ; to disturb, 

Fekuah conxnTsed herself with laughter. Johnson. 

Follows the loosened, aggravated roar 

Crushed horrible, heaven and earth. TJiormon. 

CON-VfJL'SION (kcn-vQl'shnn), n, [L. convulsio ; 
It. convutsiofie ; Sp. ^ Ft,' € 07imlswn,] 

1. The state of being convulsed ; an involun- 
tary contraction of the fibres and muscles, by 
which the body and limbs are distorted; a 
spasm, “Death’s cowtitfsiOMs.” Chapman, 

2. The act of agitating or shaking, [b.] 

Those two massive pillars 
With horrible eonvuhsion to and fro 
He tugged. Milton. 

3. Disturbance ; commotion ; tumult ; agita- 
tion. “ The convulsions of state.” Temple. 

CON-VtJL'SION-AL, a. Having, or relating to, 
’convulsions’; convulsionary. [b.] C, La7nh. 

CQN-VCL'SION-A-KY, a. Relating to convul- 
sions. Hartley. 

CQN- vOl'SION— pIt, n. A disease that convulses 
the body ; a spasm. Milt07i. 

CQN-vDl'SJVE, a, [It. § Sp. convulsivo ; Fr. 
convuUif,] 

1. Partaking of the nature of convulsion. 

“ Convulsive motions,” Hale. 

2. Tending to convulse. “ Convulsive rage.” 
Dryden. “ Convulsive sorrow.” p7'ior, 

CQN-v0l'S1VE-LY, ad. In a convulsive manner. 

II c6n'Y, or C5'NY [kttn'e, S, W. P. J. E. F. Ja, 
K.; familiarly Sm,; kG'n^, Wb,], 

n. [Gr. kIjpikXos; L. ctmiculus; It. opniglio; 
Sp. conejo; Px.connil, — Dut. komm; G^x.kar- 
mnehen; Sw, ^ Dan. — w. owning; 

Gael, coinean ; Ir. cennin ; H. conneelj 

1. (Zoal.) An animal of the genus Loj^; 

I^us cumeukts ; a rabbit. Bell, 

The hills are a refhge forthc wild geats, and the rocks <br 
the cotises. civ. 18. 

2, A simpleton ; a dupe. Johnson, 

|[ c6ll^Y-Bt3'R'ROW (kiin'§-biir'5), n. A rabbit’s 
burrow, or hole. Verstegm. 

II t c6n' Y-C AtOH (kiin'rkach), V, a. To cheat ; 
to tricl£. “ Cony-caichmg rascals,” Shah. 

Ilf c 6N'Y-CATCH'|;R (fcun'f-kllch’ftr),n. Athief; 
a cheat ; a sharper. Minshew. 

II c6n'Y— SKIn, n. The skin of a cony, or rabbit. 

C0-JrY*2La^ n, [L., from Gr. K6vv^a,'] (Bot.) A 
genus of plants ; flea-bane. Loudon. 

cd6, V. n, [Formed from the sound made by a 


J* COOED ; pp, COOING, COOED.] To cry 
as a clo\c or pigeon. 

The throi^-h th** forest eortes. Thomson^ 

c66 fXG, Ji, The note of the dove. 

The glo^y pirtous cha«f their sporti-ve loves, 

Or m ioft cuuu </. tell their amorous tale. 

II COOK (kuk, 5) [kuk, P. J, F. Sm. Wh. ^^ares; 
kofc, 11 ,E. Ju, AT.], n, [L. coquus ; It. ntoro. 
— A. S. Diit N Dan, AO A; ; (icv. koch; Sw. 

kock,] One whose buhiness it is to cook or 
dress food for the table. Shak, 

|} COOK (kufc), r. a. [L. coqiio ; It. cuoccre; Sp, 
cocinar. — Diit. kooken ; Ger. kochen ; Sw. 
kocka ; Dan. kogc. — Gael, cocair.] [z. cooked ; 

pp. COOKING, COOKED.] 

1. To prepare, as food for eating ; to bdil, 
bake, to roast, or othenvisc dress for eating. 

2. fTo prepare for any purpose. Shah 

3. To throw; to toss-* [Provincial.] G}'‘Ose< 

COOK, i. 71, To cry as the cuckoo. ** Let con- 
stant cuckoos cooli on evory side.” [ii.] 

Jne Silkicor7nes, 1599# 
II COOK-EE' (k6k-sX«* A female cook, [n.] G7'ant, 
{( COOK'^m-Y (kuk'er-e), n. The art or the prac- 
tice of cooking. A}bitth7iot* 

11 COOK'IE (kiik'e), n. A kind of cake used at tea ; 
cooky. [Scotch.] — See Cooky. Jamieson, 

II COOK'lNG (kuk'jng),^. a. That cooks ; prepar- 
ing victuals. 

II COOK'— MAID (kfifc'mad), n, A maid that cooks. 
“ One of the best cook-maids,** Addison, 

II COOK'k66m (kiik'rom), n. The kitchen of a 
ship ; galley ; caboose. Raleigh, 

j| COOK'Y (kflk'e), n, [Dut. koekje, a cake.] A 
kind of sweet cake. EUis, 

c66l, a. [A. S. col; Dut. hoel; Ger. hnjil; Sw. 
kyla ; Dan. kblig^ 

1. Not warm ; somew'hat cold ; approaebiny 
to cold. “ Coolest shades.” P. Fletcher, 

2. Not ardent, warm, zealous, or fond; dis- 
passionate ; calm. Cool reason.” “ Cool pa- 
tience.” Shak, “ Cbofer blood.” Massinger. 

3. Shameless ; impudent. [Colloquial,] 

That struck me aa rather cool. Punch. 

c66l, n, A moderate degree or state of cold. 
“ Enjoying the cool of the morning.” Addison, 
“ In the cool of the day.” Geth iii. 8. 
c66l, V. a. [A. S. colia7i; Dut. koele7i; Ger. 
huhlen ; Sw, Kyla ; Dan. hiole^ [i. cooled ; 
pp. COOLING, COOLED.] To make cool ; to allay 
the heat of ; to refrigerate. 

That he may dip the tip of his finger in water, and cool my 
tongue. LvKe xvi. SL 

c66l, V. n. 1, To lose heat or warmth ; to grow 
cool. “ Strike now, or else the iron cools.** Shak. 

2. To become less ardent; to grow calm. 

My humor shall not cool,** Shak, 

c66l'-CC’P, 71, A cooling beverage. Todd, 

c56L^jpil, n. 1. He who, or that which, cools, or 
abates heat, ‘ * Acids used as coolers.** Af'btdhfwt, 

2. A vessel in which any thing is made cool. 
“Your first wort being boiled, lade off into 
coolers,** Mortimer. 

o66l'— H:^AD-JED, a. Without passion. Burke, 
c 66'LIE, n. A porter. — See Cooly. Clarke, 

c6dL^|NG, JO. a. Making cool ; allaying heat : — 
growing cool. 

C66l'1SH, a. Somewhat cool. “ The nights 
began to grow a little coolish,** Goldsmith. 

c66lXy, ad. In a cool manner ; without heat- 
c66l'TjY, a. Somewhat cold ; coolish ; cool. 

Keeping ray sheep among the cooUv shade. Spenatr. 

c66l^N5SS, n. 1. The state of being cool. “ The 
coolness of the shade,” Dryden. 

2. Want of passion or zeal ; as, “ Coolness of 
temperament.” 

3. Want of affection. “ They parted with 

coolness towards each other,” Clarendon. 

c66l'— TANK-ARD, n. A cooling drink, usually 
made of ale, wine, and water, with lemon juice, 
spices, &c. Bncy, Dom, 'Econ, 

c66l'-WORT (-wUrt), n. {'Bot.') A medicinal 
plant ; Tiarelta cordifoUa, Bartlett, 
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c 66'LY, n. [Hind, hoolee^ or qpoUe^ A hired 
labors; a porter. [India.] "Brown, 

c 66 m, n. [Fr. camhouis, the grease of a cart- 
wheel ; tcxime^ foam, dross.] 

1. The black, greasy substance that works 

out of the wheels of carriages. Bailey, 

2. Soot in. an oven ; dirt. Phillips, 

3. Dust from coal. [Scot.] Jamiebon, 

c 66 mB (kam), n. [Gr. Kfiju/Joff, a hollow vessel ; 
L. cumulus^ a heap.] A corn measure of four 
bushels ; — written also comb, See Comb. 


c66lvrB (kam), n, A valley on the declivity of a 
hill ; a dry valley. — See Comb. [Provincial, 
Sngland.] Lyell. 

c65p, [L. cupa, a tub ; Fr. cuve — Dut. http, 

a tub ; Ger. kt^, — Gael. cmS.] 

1. A vessel for liquids ; a barrel. Johnson. 

2. A tumbrel or close cart. Ray. 

3. A pen for animals, as poultry. Johnson. 

c 66 p, V, a. [Probably merely to keep. Skinner, 

— A. S. cepaUj to keep. — See Coop, w.] [i. 

COOPED ; pp. COOPING, COOPED.] To shut up 
in a coop ; to confine ; to cage ; — usually fol- 
lowed by t(p. 

The Trojans cooped within their walls so long. Dm/den. 
c 66-PEE', n. [Fr. coupe."] A motion in dancing. 

— See Coui'EE, Johnson. 


II COOP'^SR CkSp'er or kfip'^r, 51) [kap'er, W. P. 
J. B, F. Ja. kap'er or kfip'er, Sm.*, kap'erj 
Wh.X n. [Dut. kuiper ; Ger. klifer ; Sw. kypare ; 
Gael, cuhair^ One who makes barrels or other 
casks* 

“ Cooper and its compounds are doubtful (with 
respect to the sound of oo) except in common speech, 
which, in London at least, invariably shortens them 
[as, kfip'er].” Smart. 

|] COOP'^IR-A?^E, n. 1. The price paid for coop- 
er’s work. Johnson. 

2 . The work of a cooper; coopery. Perry. 

3. A cooper’s workshop. Smai't. 

c 6 - 6 P'jpR-ANT, a. Operating together. Nicholson. 

Cd-dP'jpR-ATE, V. M. [I 4 . con, with, and operor^ 
operatusj to work ; optis^ operis^ work ; It. coope^ 
rare; cooperar; Pt.coop^rer.l [i. cooper- 
ated ; l^p. COOPERATING, COOPERATED.] To 
labor jointly with another to the same end ; to 
work together; to concur in the same eifect; — 
applied to persons or to things. “ The conceits 
of many coisp&rate with him.’^ Bacon. 

'WbAWev coUperatM to the cemxnon mirth. Crashaw. 

C6-0p’^R-AT-ING, a. Working with another 
to the same end ; working together. 

CO-6P-^IR-A'TION, n. [L. cooperatio ; It, coop„ 
erazione; ' cooper acioti; Fr. cooperation,'] 

Joint operation ; concurrence. Bacon. 

0 O-Qp' 5 R-A“T!VE, a. [It. A Sp. cooperatwo ; 
Fr. cooperatif.] Promoting the same end ; help- 
ing. “ So friendly and cooperative.’* Davies. 

c 0-6P'^R-A-TOR, n. [It. cQoperatore; Fr, ro- 
optlraieur.] K joint operator. Johnson. 

(jCOOP^ER-lNG, n. The business or work of a 
cooper ; cooperage, W. Ency. 

(I OOOP'JpR-Y, w- The business of a cooper. Grabh. 

fCO-^iP'TATR, e. a. [L. coopto^ cooptatus ; cor, 
with, and o/4p, to choose.] To choose jointly ; 
to elect, Cockemm. 

t c5-9P-tA'TIQN, n. [It. oooptatio.] Adoption ; 
choice. jimcell. 

C<^-dR'Dl“NANCE, n. Joint ordinance. Clarke. 

C 6 -()R^DT^NATB, a. [L, cow, with, and orjinot 
ordinatus^ to regulate.] Holding the same rank 
or station ; equ^ ; not subordinate. Codreii- 
nate powers,’ Lem. 

C 6 -(^R’EI-NATE, V. a. To make coordinate ; to 
make equal in rank. Murchison. 

00-6R*DJ-NATE^LY, ad. In the same rank. 

Cd-(5»'D|-NATE-NjBBS, n. The state of being 
coordinate# Johnson. 

Cd-^5R'El-NATBe, n, pd. {Qeom.) A system of 
linos and angles by means of which the position 
of any point may be determined with reference 
to a fixed point, ealled the origin, and an as- 
sumed direction, called the axis. EUot. 



Common coot {Fuhcaatta), 


C6 -OR-DJ-nA'TION, n. pt. coordinazio7ie; Sp. 
coordinacion ; Fr. coordinatimi^ The state of 
being coordinate. 

7,, ? .s con-^ Of Parliament there is a rare coSrrfina- 

r rt > M.'.vr Hotoell. 

c66t, n. [Dut. koetl] 

1. (Omw/i.) A lobe- 
footed water-fowl of the 
family Lohipedidce and 
genus Fulica. Yarrell. 

2. A stupid person; 
a dunce, [Colloquial.] 

COP, n. [L. caput : — A. S. 
cop."] 1. i*The top or 
head of any thing; a 
tuft. Chaucer. 

2. The conical ball of thread on a spindle. 

CQ-Pa!'BA, n. [Sp. copaiba.] {Med.) A balsam 

or liquid resin, which exudes from a South 
American tree i^Copaifera officinalis), used in 
medicine ; — written also copaiva, copaym, 00 ^ 
pioi, and capid. Brande. 

CO 'PAL [ko'psl, Ja, K. Sm, Wh . ; kSp'^l, P.], 
*[Sp«] A resin w'hich e.xudes spontaneous- 
ly from two trees, the Rhus copalUnum of Mex- 
ico, and the Elceocarjnts copalifer of the East 
Indies ; — used in varnishes. Vre. 

CO 'PAL-TREE, w. {Bot.) A tall tree of Malabar, 
which, when wounded, discharges a resin re- 
sembling copal; Voter ia Indica. Craig. 

CO-PAR'C]p-N;\-RY, n. {Law.) Joint heirship or 
inheritance of an estate. Hale. 

CO-PAR'e^i- NJ^IR, n. [L. eon, with, and particeps, a 
partaker,] ^Law.) One who has an equal share 
with others in a patrimonial inheritance. Coxocll. 

CO-PAR'ep-NY, n. {Law.) An equal share of 
ail inheritance ; coparcenary. Phillips, 

Cd-PART'MENT, n. Compartment. Warton. 

C6-PART'N6R, n. A joint partner ; a sharer. 
“ Copartners in my pain.” shak. ** Copartners 
of our loss.” Milton. 

CO-pXrt'N®R-SHIp, n. The state of bearing a 
part or possessing a share ; joint concern in 
any business or property. 

CO-PART'NJgR-Y, n. A copartnership. Chamhers. 

fCCP'A-TAlN (ksp'o-tin), G. [See Cop.] High- 
raised ; pointed. “ Copatain hat.” Shak. 

CO-PA'TRI-QT, n. Compatriot. Euerett. 

CO-PAY'V A, n. A resin. — Sec Copaiba. 

COPE, n. [L. ca^t, the head ; A. S. cop, emppe, 
a cap, cope, or hood.] 

1. Any thing to cover the head. Johnson. 

3. A rich habit, coveiing the whole person, 
with a hood or cape worn % the clergy at sol- 
emn offices, answering to the colobium used by 
the Latin Church. 

3. Any thing spread over the head, as the 
concave of the sky, the archwork over a door, 
&c. Under the cope of heaven.” Drydtn. 

•• Cndcr fiery cope** MiUon. 

4t. An ancient tribute due to the lord of the 
soil out of certain lead mines in Derbyshire, 
Eng- Craig. 

COPE, t>. a. [t, COPED ; pp. COPING, COPED.] 

1. To cover, as with a cope. A large bridge 

coped overhead.” Addison. 

2. To contend with ; to encounter. 

I lovo to cope him in these sullen fit#. Shed:. 

3. f To embrace. Shak. 

4t. t To reward; to pay. 

In Uott whereof 

^ree thousAnd dticAts, due unti» the Jew, 

W« ftoely cope your courteous iwlns withal. Shak. 

OdPB, t). n. [Qt. ; nrJnTco, to strike; L. 
eolaphus, a blow with the fis^ a cuff ; It. colpo ; 
Fr. oovp, a blow j Ger, Mopfetif to beat, TFoM- 
-A. S. eemom, to traffic, to exchange, 
Jumm Dan. kappes, to contend.] 

L To engago in confhol ; to contend ; to 
struggle ; to compete followed by with. 

ThetrgenwslihaTa not beta ttM« lo e«sp« ~ 

of Athens. 

2. To interchange friendly words or senti-, 
ments ; to encounter. 

Thou Art e'en w jurt a miupt ^ ^ 

As e’er my eonvtrsottoa coped eitiuiir - 


CQ-PECK', 71. A Russian copper coin, equal to 
about one fai thing English. Maunder. 

t COPE'MAN, 71. [A. S. ceap77ia7i.] A chapman ; 

a dealer. B. Jonson. 

CO-PER'N|-CAN, a. Relating to Copernicus, a 
’Prussian astronomer, or to the modem solar sys^ 
tern, called the Goper7iican system. A. Smith. 

t COPES'MATE, n. [To cope in the sense of 
friendly interchange, and mate.] Companion ; 
friend. “ Oui banished copesmate.” Waimer. 

COPE'-STONE, n. [A. S. cop, top.] The top- 
stone ; the stone which forms the covering, 
course, or coping of a wall. Scott. 

Cg-PIIO 'SIS, n. [Gr. xtS^&MTtf.] {Med.) Diminu- 
*tion or loss of hearing ; deafness. Dimglison. 

COP'l-?lIl> ri. 1. One who copies or transcribes; 
a transcriber. Addison. 

2. An imitator ; a plagiary. “ Without in- 
vention a painter is but a copier.” Di'yden, 

COP'lNG, n. [A. S. cop, the top. — See Cope, n.] 
{Arch.) The stone or brick covering of a wall, 
usually wider than the wall itself, to throw off 
the water ; — called also capping. Weale. 

Coping stone, the top stone of a wall ; cope-stone. 

CO'PJ-OfJS, a. [L. copiosus ; copia, plenty, 
abundance ; It. ^ Sp. copioso ; Fr. copiettx.] 

1. Furnishing full supplies ; plentiful ; abun- 
dant ; ample. 

Their branches hung with copiotts fruit. Miltxm, 

2. Abounding in words or in images ; diffuse ; 
not barren ; complete ; full. 

Thy nnmo 

Shall be the copiom matter of niy song. Milton. 

Syn. — Soe Ample, Exubebant- 

CO'Pl-O&S-LY, ad. In a copious manner. 

CO'Pl-oys-NSss, n. 1. The state of being co- 
pious ; abundance ; exuberance ; plenty. 

2. Diffusion or dilfuseness of style. ”The 
copio%mwas of Homer.” Dry dm. 

True copiovme<i7 of language consists In having at com- 
mand a suitable cxpicsslon for each difieicnt modlncatlon of 
thought. Whatelu* 

fCOP'IST, 71. A copier ; a copyist, Narmar. 

CQ-P?'V[, n. {Med.) A resin.— See Copaiba. 

t CdP'LAND, n. [A. S. cop, the top.] A piece of 
ground terminating in a point. Bailey . 

+ C0-PLANT', u. a. To plant together. ITowell. 

t CO-POR'TION, Equal share. Spe7iser. 

Cd'PdS,n. [Gr. it^TToy, toil, weariness,] {Med.) 
A morbid lassitude. Orabb. 

COP'PJPD (k5p'p9d 07' k8pt), a. [A. S. cop, the 
top.] Rising to a head ; rising comeaUy, “ (hp- 
ped hills.” Shak. 

Ct^P'P^I., 71. [It. coppollo ; Sp. co;[}e2a.] A shal- 
low earthen vessel used in chemical assays; a 
cupel. llatTis. 

C^P'PipR, n. [Gr. Cyprus, from which 

island the Romans got the best copper ; L, ew- 
pru7n\ f?p. Port, cohre; Fr. cuhre. — Dut. 
koper; Ocit.k7tnfer\ Bvf.koppari kohher. 
— Gael. ^ Ir. cdpar.] 

1. A metal of a pale reddish color, tinged with 
yellow, hard, sonorous, duetile, and very mal- 
leable. It is leas tenacious than iron, but sur- 
passes gold, silver, and platinum in this respect. 
Its specific gravity is from 8.8 to 8.9. Vre. 

2. A vessel made of copper. ” They boiled 

it in a copper.** Bacon. 

3. A copper coin ; a cent, [U. S.] Franklin. 

C6 p'PB:r, a. Made of copper. Ash. 

C6P'P}g:R, V. a. [t. COPPERED ; pp. COPPERING, 
COPPERED.] To cover with copper. Gwilt. 

COP'PER- AS, n. [Dut. koperrood, red copper ; Ao- 
copper-rust, verdigris ; Fr, cottperose ; 
Gael, coparas.] Sulphate of iron, or green vit- 
riol. Vre. 

This name is sometimss applied also to the 
sulphate of copper, or blue vitriol, and to the sulphate 
of rina, or white vitriol. P. Cifc. 

c6l^F£Rr-BjlL-LY, n. An American serpent; 
the QMber erymregaeter. Chrke. 

06P'P)pit^»6T-T9MBl> (-t^d), 0 . Havfog the 
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bottom sheathed with copper; as, A. copper- 
bottomed ship.” 

COP'P^R-BtJT'TJgR-FL^-, w. A butterfly of the 
genus Lycccna, Maunder, 

COP'PJ^R-COL'ORED (-kfil'urd), a. Of the color 
of copper. Armstrong, 

cSp^P^JRED (kSp'p^id), j?. a. Sheathed or covered 
with copper. Crabb, 

COP'P^IR-FAst'ENED C-fAaW), a, Fastened 
with bolts of copper, as the planks and timbers 
of ships. Crabb, 

COP'PJgR-ISH, a. Like copper; — containing cop- 
per ; coppery. ” Copperish sulphur.” Robinson, 

CdP'P5R-NO§E, n, A red nose. Shak, 

c6p'P?R— NICK'^JL, n, ^^Min,) A copper-colored 
mineral, consisting chiefly of arsenic and nickel ; 
arseniuret of nickel. Dana, 

COP'P^JR-PLATE, 71, {Engraving,') 1. A plate 
of copper highly polished, on which pictures, 
maps, &c., are engraved. 

2. An impression from a copperplate. 

COP'Pj^R-PLATE, a. Relating to engraving or 
printing on copper. P. Cxje, 

Copperplate printing^ the process of taking impres- 
sions from copperplates. 

COP'P^IR-SJVIITH, n. One who works in copper. 

COP'PigiR- WORKS (-wUrks), 7i,pl, A place where 
copper is worked or manufactured. Woodward, 

C^P'PJpU— WORM (-wurm), w. A little worm that | 
bores into the bottoms of ships ; Tei'edo tiava-‘ 
Its : — a name applied also to a moth that frets 
garments, and to a worm that breeds in the 
hands. Ainsioorth, 


C6P'PJpR-Y, a, 1. Containing copper, or consisting 
of copper. ** Coppery particles.” Woodwara, 
2, llesembling copper ; like what pertains to 
copper ; as, ** A coppery taste.” 

c6p'P1CE, n, [Gr. KdTrrw, to cut; Fr. cowper^ to 
cut.] A wood of small trees ; a copse. ** tin- 
der the edge of yonder coppice,^*' Shak, 

c6p'PIN, n. The cone of thread which is formed 
on tlxe spindle of a wheel by spinning. Crabb, 

06 p'PING, 71, See Coping. Todd* 

fC^P'PLE, n, [Dim. of oo??.] Something which 
rises to a head; an eminence of a conical form. 
** A copple not very high.” Ilackiuyt, 

c5p'PLE-CRoWn, n. [A. S. cop, top.] A tuft 
of feathers on the head of a fowl; — sometimes 
called topple-crown, Forby, 

CfiP'PLE-CROWNRD (-krohnd), a. Having a 
tuft of feathers on the head or crovm, as some 
birds ; having a copplc-cro%vn. MaUiweU. 

C6P^PLED (k5p'pld), a. Rising in a conical form; 
rising to a point. CoppleaxoGls.,*' Hacklwjt. 

OdP'PLE-DOST, n. See Cupbl-dust. Bacon. 

OtJP'PLR-STONE, n. A cobble-stone. — See Con- 
BLB. Woodward, 

c6P'RQ-LfTR, n, [Gr. Kdirm, dung, and IWot, a 
stone.] {PaL) Petrified recal matter, or dung, 
of carnivorous reptiles. Buckland, 

cOp-RO-LIT'IC, «, {Geoi,) Relating tOt^or of the 
nature of, coprolitc. Buckktnd* 

CQ-PR6PH'A-gAN, n. [Gr. dung, and 

^yw, to eat.] (Ent*) A species of beetle which 
lives upon the dimg of animals. BromAc* 

00-I^^PH'A-GO<JS,<*. (En£*) Feeding upon dung 
or filth. ’ Kirby. 


oOps, n, 1. a connecting crook of a harrow, 
[Local, Eng.] Wright* 

2. A drau^t iron on the end of the tongue 
of a cart; clevis. [Local, U. S.] Trench. 


cdPSE (k^ips), n. [Abbreviated firom coppfce.'l 
A wood of small trees ; shrubbery. Frbm 
forth a copse that neighbors by.” Shak. 
Near yonder eppn wherp onoe * isarden irnUed. Chtdendth, 
06PSB, V- «. [Gr. JcSirrft> ; Fr. couper.'] To cut 
or clip, as underwood or shrubs. 


By opiMjbw the ehuveUkus fet the |%iei where 
wii, tyou mnyl cause them aoieeittttiea to O' 
ledc 


afivrii, [you ... ^ 

their untouched contemporaries. 


cveraaim even 
Bvelyn. 


Nature herself hath copsed and bound us in from flying 
out, and hath assigned to e\exy man his proper business. 

jFai irulon, IGST. 

COPSE-WOOD (kops^vfid), M. A growth of shrubs 
and bushes. Booth, 

COP'SY (kop'se), a. Having copses. Among 

the reeds and copsy banks-^* Dyer, 

COPT, 71, [Supposed to be derived from Cojitos, 
once a great city of Thebais or Tipper Egypt, 
now Keft. P. Cyc,] 

1. An Egyptian tvho is descended from the 

ancient inhabitants of the countiy. Lane, 

2. A name given to one of the Christians of 
Egypt, who are of the sect of the J acobites. Buck, 

COP'TJC, a. Relating to the Copts. Ed: Rev, 

COP'TIC, n. The language of the Copts ; the an- 
cient language of Egypt. XV'orthtngto?i, 

COP ' U-Lj 3, n, ; pi. cobulje, [L., a hand.") 

1. * {Logic,) That part of a proposition w'hich 
affirms or denies the predicate of the subject; 
viz., iSf or ts not, expressed or implied. Whately. 

2, {Anat,) A ligament. Du7igliso7i, 

COP'U-LATE, V, a. [L. copulo, copulatus% It. 
copulare ; Sp. copular ; Fr. copuler, — Sec Cou- 
ple.] [i, COPULATED ; pp, COPULATING, COP- 
ULATED.] To couple ; to bind together ; to 
unite; to conjoin; to connect. Bailey, 

C6P'y-LATE, V, n. To come together in sexual 
intercourse. Wisexiian, 

t C6p'y-LATE, a. Joined; connected. Bacon, 

COP-y-LA'TION, 71, [L. copiilatioi It. copula- 

zione ; Fr. copulation^ 

1. The act of copulating or coming together 
in sexual intercourse. 

2. Any conjunction. “ Copulation of mono- 
syllables.” Puttenham. Unexpected copula- 
tion of ideas.” Johnsoii, 

c6P'y-LA-TlVE, a, [It. & Sp. copulativo ; Fr. 
eopulatif,’) 

1. That unites or connects. 

2. {Gram,) Noting conjunctions which con- 
nect words or the parts of a sentence. 

3. {Logie,) Having^ subjects or predicates 
connected by conjunctions. 

Copulative propofcitionii are those which have more subjects 
or predicates oonivected by affirmative or negative conjunc- 
tions. Warn, 

C6P't;-LA-TTVE, 71, [Fr.] 

1. {Grain.) A copulative conjunction. “The 

copulative ‘ and.’ ” Bp, Patrick, 

2. Conjunction ; connection. 

Till a peraon proceeds unto a fomth wife, which makes 
more than uuo cojmlative in the rule of marriage. Picaut, 

c6P'(I-LA-tIVE-LY, ad. In a copulative man- 
ner*. * * Ilammond, 

c6P'U-L^-TQ-Ry, a. Relating to copulation; 
copulative ; uniting. P, Cyc, 

C^iP'Y (kbp'p^), w. [L. copia, abundance ; from 
the* multiplication of an orif^inal by making 
others like it. Gattel, — L. copia, as used in the 
phrase copiam facere, to impart, and specially 
in the phrase copiam ecripturce facere, to impart 
the knowledge of a writing. As this was often 
done by transcribing it, the phrase copiam 
facere acquired a technical meaning, and eopia 
became descriptive of the transcript so made. 
BurriU, — It., Sp., ^ Fort, copia ; Fr. eepieJ} 

1. t Abundance; plenty. 

Thecflspyoritonrsthathehatiigi^n . ^ 

fycoMkttQrii if the P&le to the JXeader. 

2. A transcript from an original ; a writing 
made like another writing. “ The Romans sent 
to Athens for copies of the best laws.” Swift, 

3. One thing made in imitation of another ; 
as, “ A copy of a picture or of a statue.” 

4s. That fiom which any thing is copied ; the 
autograph; the original; the archetype; manu- 
script or matter to be printed. “ The copy is at 
the press.” Dry dm. 

6, One of a number of books printed from the 
same original. 

Syn. — A espy and model may be both employed 
either as an original work, or a work formed after 
ait original. A copy to write after by close imitation : 
copy fhr the printer ; a model to be imitated ; a modd 
of a building. A copy of a picture or painting ; a 
model of an ancient temple. A modal serves as a gen- 
eral rule for a work ; a pattern is designed to be imi- 
tated, and to regulate a work or performance; a 
specimen, is a part of a work or performance, whidh f 


helps to form an opinion in relation to it. A pattern 
ot a garment , a pat.e of leciitude ; a specimen of 
art, or a handwriting. — Sue Model. 

COP'y, V. a. [It. copiare ; Sp. cop tar ; Fr. copier; 
Sw. kopiera,'] [t. copied ; pp. copying, copied.] 

1. To transcribe ; to vrite or print after an 
original ; as, “ To copy a manuscript.” 

2. To represent in a likeness by following 
any pattern, model, or example ; to imitate. 

To copy her few nj niphs aspired. Swifi. 

Syn.” See Follow, Learn. 

COP'Y, V, n. To follow an original; to imitate. 
“ Some, when they copy, follow the bad as well 
as the good things.” Drxjden. 

C5P'y-BOOK (-bilk), 71, A book containing copies 
for learners to imitate. Shak. 

C5P'Y-5R, w. A copier. — See-CoPiEii. Bentley, 

cGp'Y-HOIiD, n, {Eng. Law.) A tenure for which 
the'tenant has nothing to show but the copy of 
the rolls made by ilic tteward of the manor ; — 
a customary tenure as opposed to free socage or 
freehold. Bw'rilL 


COP'Y-HOLD'^IR, n. {Eng. Lato,) One possess- 
ing ‘land .in copyhold. vVai'ion, 

c6p^Y-InG— MA-^ fiiNE^ n, A copying-press. 

COP'Y-ING— PRESS, n, A machine for producing 
a fa‘c-simile copy of a manuscri|)t. Fi'ancis, 

copies ; a copier ; a 
transcriber. “The line on which copyists 
wrote.” Abp. Newcome. 

2. An imitator. “ No original writer ... so 
unrivalled by succeeding co 2 njists,^* Wai'ton. 

COP'Y— m6n'51Y, n. Money paid for copy, or for 
literary labor. Boswell, 


c5p'Y-RIGHT (-lit), 71. The exclusive right al- 
low’ed by law to an author or to his representa- 
tive, of printing, publishing, and selling a liter- 
ary composition during a certain period of time ; 
— applied also to a similar exclusive right to 
print and publish maps, charts, prints, cuts, 
engravings, and musical compositions. Bv/rriU, 

COQ^GE-LI-CdT' (k6k-l9-k50, n. [Fr.] 1. The 
red corn-rose or wild poppy. Fleming ^ Tibbins, 
2. A color nearly red ; — so called from the 
wild poppy. Craig. 

CQ-Q,UfiT' (ko-kSt'), u. w. \Fx, coqueter.'] Totrifie 
or practise deceit in love ; to make a show of 
love ; to flirt. 

The Tunbridge beau 
I saw coquetting t’other night. 


CQ-aufiT' (ko-kSt'), V, a. [f. coquetted: pp, 
COQUETTING, COQUETTED.] To trcat With a 
show of love; to wheedle by blandishments ; to 
deceive in love ; to jilt. “ You are coquettiiw 
a maid of honor.” ' Swift. 

CQ-aalBT'RY (ko-kgt're) [ko-k«t'rp, iS'. W, P. J, 
E, F, Ja, K. iSm.; ks'kwft-re, Wb.}, ii, [Sp. 
coqueteria; Fr. coquettei'ie,] The character and 
practice of a coquette; deceit or trifling in love; 
affectation of amorous advances; fetation. 
“Women without a dash of coquetiy,** Addison, 


CQ-aufiTTE' (ko-kSt'), n, [Sp. comieta ; Fr. co- 
quette,’] A vain girl or woman who endeavors 
to attract amorous advances and rejects them 
when offered ; a jilt. 

A eoqttetie ond a tindor-box are spark-led. Pope, 


CQ-GUJBT'TJSH (ko-fcSt'jsh), a. Befitting a co- 
quette- “A coquettish manner.” SwMume. 


CQ-aufiT'TlSH-LY (ko-kSt'ish-le), ad. In a co- 
*quettish manner. • For, Qu, Rev, 

CQ-autM'BiTE (ko-ksm'blt), n, {Min,) A white 
species of copperas, or sulphate of iron, found 
in Coquimbo in Chili. Dana, 

t c5R, n. [Heb. SS*] A Hebrew measure con- 
taining ten baths, or llj bushels. Ezek, xiv. 14. 


n, pi. 

(Omiih,) A family of 
fissirostral birds of the 
order Passeres, includ- 
ing the sub-families 
Coraciance, Todinm, 
Mwylaimi7%ce,e.'(id, Mo- 
rollers. Gray, 


IO-RJIQ-I-A n,pl, Coraeifui goirola* 
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CORE 


( Ornith.) A sub-family of fissirostral birds, of 
the order Passeres and family Coraciades ; roll- 
ers. Graij. 

COR'A-CLJ3 (kbr^?-fcl), n. [W. ctcrtcgle,'] A fish- 
ing-boat used in Wales, made with leather 
stretched on wicker work. Johnson, 

4 ^ The same kind of boat was used by the ancient 
Egyptians. Brands. 

C6rA-CO-BRA'£!HI-AL, a. [Eng. coracoid and 
Gr.'jSpaxtuv ; L. hrachinm, the arm.] {Anat,^ 
Applied to the muscle by which the arm is 
moved forwards and inwards. Dunglison. 

CORA-CdiD, n. [Gr. a crow, and fT<5of, 

form.] (^Anat.) A small process of the bUde- 
bone m apes and man ; a large, flattened bone, 
passing from the shoulder-joint to the sternum 
in birds, reptiles, «&c. ; — so named from its 
resemblance to the beak of a crow. Brande* 

COR'A-CSiD, a. Shaped like a crowds beak. Smart, 

cObAL [kSr'al, S. W, J, F, Ja. K, Sm , ; fcKr^l or 
kbr'Sjil, J*.], n, [Gr. Ko^)ltov\ a daughter, 
and &Xsy SXdSi the sea ; X. corallum ; It. eorallo ; 
Sp. coral', Fr. corazY. —Dut. koraal', Ger. ko~ 
ralle ; Sw. korall ; Gael. correalJ] 

1. A hard substance, red, white, or black, 
found in the ocean, adhering to other sub- 
stances, formerly supposed to be a vegetable, 
but now held to be the skeleton of a congeries of 
animals belonging to the class of Polypi, Dana, 

2. A piece of coral used as a toy. 



COR'AX, a. Relating to coral ; coralline. Drayton, 
c6r-AL-LA'CEOITS (k8r-?l-a'slius, 66), a. Having 
the qualities of coral. Dana, 

c6eALLED (k<Sr'?Lld), a. Having coral ; fur- 
nisTied with coral. Savage, 

c6R-AL-LlF'ER-Ot5'S, a, [L. corallum, coral, 
tcfX'^ferOy to bear.] Producing coral. 

CQ-RAL'L]-F5RM, a, [L. corallum, coral, and 
forma, form.] Formed like coral. JEd, Ency, 
COa-AIi-Ll^'^l-NOOs, a, [Gr. Ko^dXXiov, coral, 
and to produce.] Producing coral ; cor- 

alliferous ; coralligerous. Clarke. 

cOr-AL-lI^-'JP-ROCs, a, [L. corallum, coral, 
and* to bear.] Producing coral; corallig- 
enous ; coralliferous. Clarm, 

C^Jt^4J.~LDJV4, n, (Sot.) A genus of marine, 
calcareous, fucoid, jointed plants, formerly con- 
sidered to be animals. Baird. 

c5rAL-lIne (19), a. [It. coralUno ; Fr. coral- 
lin,'] Consisting of, or like, coral. S^nart. 

CdR'AL-LlNE (19), n, [Fr.] 1. (Bot) One of the! 
marine, calcareous, lucoid, jointed plants, of 
the genus Corallina. Brande. 

2. A boat used in the coral fisheries. Mmmdm'. 

C^RAL-X^IN-ITE, n, (Pal.) A fossil coralline- 

c6RAIi-LiITE, n, [Gr. Ko^dXXiov, coral, and 
a stone.] (Min,) A mineral substance or petri- 
faction in the form of coral. Maunder, 

c6RAL-L(()1d, > Kop&XXtov, coral, and 

CdR-Ah-LCilD'^L, > fZSof, form.] Resembling 
coxal. ' Woodward, 

]36R'^L-L01D, > (Geol,) A deposit of coral 
cORAL-RAO, J limestone near Caine, England, 
malting a part of the oOUtlc formation. Craig, 

CC)R'j\Ii-TREE, n. (Ro^.) A small tree of the 
genus Erythrina, which produces very beautiful 
scarlet flowers. Loudon, 

CfjRAL-WOax (jwilrt), n. (Bot.) A name ap- 
plied to plants of the genera Dentaria and 
Corallorhisa, with coral-like roots. Gray* 

'RAM JVOJV JU'DT-CE, [L., before one who 
is not a judge,'] (Xatc.)’A phrase denoting that 
a cause is ‘brought before a judge who has not 
jqrisdiction in the case. BurriU, 

COeA-nAjPH, or oaR'A-NijgJH, n, [Gael, cora- 
naeh, a dizge*] A lamentation for the dead ; a 
funeral song ; a dirge. Jandeson, 

Eren Bjaxfldd has a coranach of wailing over his tomb. 

JS\ Bnt. Rev. 

f- OO-bAnt', n> [Fr. oourante ; courir, to run.] 

1. A sprightly dance. Temple, 

2. A title of a newspaper. — See Covrant. 

CortmU, avisea, correspondences. JS. JonMn. 


t CQ-RAN'TO, n. See Cotjrant. B, Jonson. 

C'OBB, 71 , [L. corhis, a basket ; Fr. corheille.] 

1. A basket used in collieries ; a corf. Clarke. 

2. An alms-basket ; a corban. Buchanan. 

3. An ornament in building; a corbel. 

With curious corbs and pendants graven fair. Spmeer, 

ObR'BAN, n, [Heb. an offering; L. cor- 

his, a basket; Fr. coi'heille, — Hut. Ger. 

korb,] 

1. An alms-basket ; a corb. Johnson, 

2. (Jewish A7itiq,) A gift or sacrifice offered 

to God; an oflering. Markvix. H. 

3. A ceremony performed by the Mahome* 

tans at the foot of Mount Arafat, in Arabia. It 
consists in killing a great number of sheep and 
distributing them among the poor. C7 aig, 

t CbEBE (fcbrb), a. [Fr, courbe,] Crooked. “ On 
thy corhe shoulder.** Spenser, 

CbR'B^lIL (kbr'b§l),n. [It. corbello ; Fr. co7'beille.] 

1. (Fort.) A little basket filled with earth, 
and set on a parapet to afford cover from the 
fire of an enemy, Bra7ide. 

2- (Arch.) A sculptured basket. — See Coii- 
bei.. Clarke, 

CORA 5 L, n. [It. corbello ; Fr. corheille, a bas- 
ket.] (Arch^ The representation of a basket ; 
— the vase of a Corinthian column ; — a niche 
in a wall for a figure or statue ; — a short pro- 
jecting piece of wood or stone in a building, 
sometimes in the form of a basket. WeaVe, 

Ctrrhel table, a projecting battlement, parapet, or 
cornice, resting on corbels. 

COBALT, 71. (Af'ch.) Same as CoRBEL. Clarke, 

CbRAjL, n, (Arch.) Same as CoRBEL. Clarke, 

CbRAY, n, [Fr. corheau,] A raven. Brockctt, 

COR'CLE, 71. (Bot.) The embryo of a plant. — 
See CoRCULUM. Ct'abh, 

COR* CU'LijM, 71, [L., dim. of cor, the heart.] 

(Bot.'j The embryo of a plant; corcle. Bra7ide. 

c5rd, n. [Gr. ; L. chorda ; It. corda ; Sp. 
cuerda ; Fr. come.— Hut. koord ; Gael, cord,] 

1. A string composed of several twisted 
strands ; a small ropc- 

She let them down by a cord through the window. Joe. ii. IS. 

2. The quantity of fire-wood or other solid 
material contained within a space eight feet 
long, four feet high, and four feet broad, equal 
to 128 cubic feet; — originally measured by a 
cord, or line. 

CORD, V. a, [t. CORDED ; pp, cordino, corded.] 

1. To fasten or fix with cords ; to bind with a 

cord or a rope. Cotgt'ai'c. 

2. To pile up, as wood, for measurement by 
the cord. 

OOrD'AGEj [Gael, cordail; Sp. co7'daJe,] 
Cords or ropes collectively ; materials for ropes. 
“ A sort of rush useful for cordage,^* Arbuthnot. 

cOrd'AL^, n, pi, (Her,) Strings of the robe of 
estate, made of silk and gold threads interwov- 
en like a cord, with tassels at the end. Ogilvie. 

cOR'D^TB, } a. [L, cor, cordis, the heart.] 

COR'DA-TJBJD, S (J3o<a Having the form of a 
heart; heart-snap ea. P, Cyo, 

CORAjJkTE-LY, ad. In a cordate form. 

CdRD'JpD, p, a, or a. Bound with a cord : — piled 
for measurement by the cord, as wood ; — striped 
as with cords : — made of cords. “With a cord-- 
ed ladder.** Shah, 

caR-DJB;-LltB'(kSr-(ie-l5rO,n. [Fr.] (Pool, Hist,) 
A Franciscan or gray friar; — so named from 
the cord worn as a girdle. Prior, 

c5ed'-grAss, n. A species of marine peren- 
nial grass ; S^ariina stricta. Farm, Ency, 

II CdRD'I^L, a, |X. cor, cordis, the heart ; It, 
cordials ; Sp. ^ Fr. cordial^ 

1. Proceeding from the heart; hearty; sincere. 

He, on bis side 

Leaning half ralaed, with looks of cordial love 

Hung over her enamoured. RRtOm. 

2. Reviving ; invigorating ; restorative. “Cor- 

dial waters.*^ Wiseman, 

Syn. — See Hrartt. 

II CORD'IAL (kbrd'y?kl or kSride-al) [kdridyal, S. E. 


F,K. C. ; kbr'de-?!, P. J. Ja, *, kbrij§-?^l, ir,], n. 

1. (Med.) A medicine or drink for increasing 
the action of the heart or quickening the circu- 
lation. 

Whatever mcreases the natural or animal strength is a 
corduxl. Arbiithnot. 

2. (Com.) Aromatized and sweetened spirit 

or alcohol used as a beverage. Clarke, 

3. Any thing that exhilarates or comforts. 

Kcfleetions on a life well past 

Shall pro-v e a co» dial to the last. Cotton, 

11 CORAI-AL-HEART'ED, a. Having cordial feel- 
ing; warm-hearted. Moore. 

II CORD-I-AL'I-TV (kord-y^-ai'C-tf), 7i. \lt. cordi- 
alith; cordialidad ; Fr. cordialite^^ 

1. f Relation to the heart. “ Coraiality or 

reference unto the heart.** Brow7\e, 

2. The quality of being cordial ; heartiness ; 
warmth of feeling; sincerity; as, “To treat 
one with cordiality,*' 

II C(5R'DIAL-IZE, V. a, 1. To render cordial : to 
harmonize. Clarke, 

2. To render like cordial ; to make, or turn, 
into a cordial. Oraiq. 

II COR'DIAL-iZE, V. n. To feel cordiality; to har 
monize.’ [r.] G7i. Ob, 

II C<5rD'IAL-LY, ad. Sincerely ; heartily. Mor'e, 

II CORD'IAL-NESS, n. Heartiness. Cotgrave. 

c5R'DI^:-RITE, n. (Min.) A variety of iolite. Dam, 

c5R'DI-FC)BM, a. [L. cor, cordis, the heart, and 
forma, form; Fr. co7'difo7'me,] Having the 
form of a heart ; heart-shaped. Smart, 

COR-BIL-LE'RA, n, [Sp.] (Geoy.) A chain of 
mountains. Hamilton, 

CdR Al-NJgIR, n, [Fr. cordonnier.] A shoemaker- 
— See CoiiDWAiNER. Johnson, 

C5rd'-MAK-5R, n, A maker of ropes or cords- 

C5R'D0N (kbr'dSn or kbr'dBng) [kbr'dSn, Ja, Wh , ; 
kor'dSiiR', K, Sm,], n. [It. cordons ; Sp. ^ Fr- 

C07'd07l,] 

1. A band or ribbon worn as a badge. “ Breth- 
ren that did wear St. Francis*s cordo7i.** Sandr/s, 

2. (Fort,) A row of projecting stones running 

along the top of a wall ; — a flat coping-stone on 
the escarp, generally two feet wide and eight 
inches thick, Campbell, 

3. (Mil,) A scries of military posts round a 

town or a tract of country, so as to prevent 
ingress and e^css. Bra7ide, 

4. (Arch.) The edge of a stone on the outside 

of a building. Buchanan, 

CORBOJr SAJriTAIRE (korid«nR-san-9-t4ri), n, 
[Fr.] A line of troops posted on the frontiers 
of a country, in order to prevent communica- 
tion of the inhabitants with those of a neigh- 
boring country, in which a pestilential disease 
prevails. Boiste, 

CdR A(J- vAN, n, [Sp. Cordoban ; Fr. cordouan,] 
Spanish leather or tanned goat-skin, originally 
from Cordova, in Spain ; — often called cord- 
wain, Velasquez^ 

n. fProbably firom Fr. co7'de du 
roi, king’s cord.J A kind of fustian or thick 
cotton stuff, ribbed or corded. W, E7\cy, 

OCRAV-RO’^— RGad, n. A road or causeway 
constructed of round logs. [U. S.] Bartleit„ 

CSED'WAIN, n, Spanish leather; cordovan.-— 
See Cordovan. Spenser, 

OCjRD'WAJN-JgR, n. lFr,co7*dovan, Spanish leath- 
er or cordovan ; cordouanier,] A worker in 
cordovan: — a shoemaker. Bp. Hall. 

CdBD'-WOOD (-wdd), n. Wood piled up for fuel 
to be measured or sold by the cord. Johnson, 

CORE, n. [Gr* Kiap, the heart ; L. cor ; It euore; 
Fr. oosur,\ 

1. The heart or inner ^rt of any thing, pan- 
ticulariy of fruit “A nruit with little or no 
core, or stone.^* * Bacon, 

2* The internal mould which occupies the 
space intended to be left hollow in casting met- 
als- [A term used by founders.J Grier, 

3, A disorder in sheep occasioned by worms 

in the liver. Chambers. 

4, f A body ; a collection* “ A core of peo- 
ple.” Bacon, 
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CORE, V. a. To take out the core of. Green, 

CO-RE'AN, a. {Geoq,) Belonging to Corea, a 
peninsula between China and J^apan. Earnshaw, 

CQ-RE'AN, n, A native of Corea. Earnshaw. 

CORED (kord), a. 1. Cured in a certain degree ; 
treated with salt, as herring, preparatory to 
being dried. Smart, 

2. Having the core taken out ; as, “ Cored 
fruit.” 

CO-RB^^?NT, n, A joint regent. Wraxall, 

CO-RjEL'A-TiVB, n. See Correlative. 

CO-R^I-OP'SIS, n, [Gr. Kdpts, a bug, and ap- 
pearance.] (Botf.) A genus of American plants ; 
— so named from the resemblance of their 
seed to a bug. Loudon. 

COR'^IT, n. A species of snail. Goldsmith, 

CORF, n, [See Core.] 1. A large wicker-work 
basket for drawing coals out of the pit. Brockett. 

2. A basket for fish. Halliwell. 

3. A temporary building; a shed. Jamieson, 

c5R'FUTE, n. (Geog.) A native of Corfu, an 
island in the Mediterranean. Earnshaw. 

CO-Rl-A'CEOyS (ka-re-a'shus, 66), a, [Gr. > 
L. corium^ leather.] 

1. Resembling leather; leathery. Coria- 

ceous concretions.” Arhuthnot, 

2. {Bot.) StiiF or tough, like leather. Maunder, 

CO-RJ-AN'D^R, n, [Gr. Koptavov ; L, coriandrum ; 
It. % Sp. conandro ; Fr. coriaridre.'] {Bot.) An 
umbelliferous annual plant, the hot or spicy 
seeds of which are caiminative, and are used 
for flavoring spirits, and to cover the taste of 
medicines ; Conandrum sativum. Loudon. 

CO-RJ-AN'D^JR-SEED, n. The seed of the cori- 
ander, or CoHandrum sativum. Ash, 

c5R'IN, n. A species of gazelle. Fischer, 

COR'JNTH, n. 1. (Geog.) An ancient city in 
Greece, noted, among other things, for fruits, 
architecture, and licentiousness. 

2. f The name of a fruit now called currant. 

The chief riches of Zante consist In corinths. Bi atone. 

CQ-r1n'TH 1-AO, a. Pertaining to Corinth. Clarke. 

CQ-RiN'THl-AN, a. 1. (Geog.) Relating to Cor- 
inth ; as, “ 'Corinthian brass.” 

2. (Arch.) Noting the third or- 
der of Grecian architecture, the 
Boric and Ionic being the first and 
second. 

3. Licentious. “All her young 
Corinthian laity.” ^ Milton. 

cg-RlN'THl-AN, n. 1. (Geog.) A 
native of Corinth. 2 Co7\ vi. 11. 

2. A licentious person. 

X tun no proud. Jack, like Falstaff, hut a Cot'inthirm. Sftah. 

To play the Corinthian^ to behave licentiously. 

CO 'R/- n. [L., skin, leather.] (Anat,) The 
deep layer of the cutis, or true skin ; the base 
of the skin. Hoblgn. 

CO-RI'VAL, n. See Corrival. Bacon, 

c6rK, n. [L. cortex, bark ; Sp. corcho ; Fr. 4corce ; 
But. kur ^ ; Ger., Sw., Ban. kork^ 

1. The outer bark of the Qmrmis STLh&r, a 

species of oak cultivated for this product in the 
southern provinces of France, in Spain, and in 
Portugal. Lovdon, 

2. A piece of the bark of the cork-tree cut so 
as to form a stopple ; a stopple. 

3. A projection on the bottom of a horse^s shoe 
to prevent his slipping; a calkin. 

C5RK, V, a. [i. CORKED ; pp. CORKING, CORKED.] 

1. To stop with a cork ; as, “ To cork a bottle.” 

2. To fit or raise with cork. 

He that veareth a oorhed shoe or slipper. Mdoet, 
And tread on corked stilts a prisoners pace, J5{p. MtU. 

3. To provide a horse's shoe with sharp points 
to prevent his slipping. — See Calk. 

4. To wound with a point. ^ Clarke. 

C5RK'— FOS-STL, n. A species of amianthus, 
like cork, — the lightest of all stones. Ogilvie, 

GORR'ING^PIN, n. Apinof thelargest size. Swift, 

c5RK'<-JAce-:^T, n. A jacket lined with cork, 
used by persons learning to swim. Bttchtman, 
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CORNER-TOOTH 


A screw for draw- 
Wells, 



Cormorant 


CORK'SCREW (kbrk'skrfi), 7i. 
ing corks from bottles. 

CORK'— TREE, n. A species of oak of which the 
bark is cork ; the Quercus suber, P. Cyc. 

CC)RK'Yj g* Consisting of, or resembling, cork. 

C(3r'MO-RANT, n, [It. corvo 
marino, marine crow ; Sp. 
cuervo marino^ marine crow, 
and corvejon ; Fr. cormorant 

1. (Omith,) A voracious, 
aquatic bird of the family 
Peleca7iid<B ; Phalocrocorax 
earho. It is trained by the 
Chinese to catch fish. YarreU, 

2. A glutton. Johnson. 

CdRM, ) [Gr. Kopfidg, the 
jQr'MUS, 7 trunk of a tree.] 

(Bot.) A solid bulb, as or 
crocus. Gray. 

CORN, n. [Goth, kaum ; A. S. com ; But. Jaoorix ; 
Ger., Sw., ^ Ban. ^om.] 

1. The seeds which grow in ears, not in pods ; 
such seeds as are made into bread ; — generally 
used in a collective sense, but sometimes ap- 
plied to a single seed ; as, “A com of wheat.” 

Johii xii. 25. 

2. Cereal grain, of different kinds, used for 
bread, as wheat, rye, barley, oats, and maize. 

3. Any plant bearing grain, or such plants 
unreaped. 

All the idle weeds that grow 
In our sustaining com. Shak. 

4. Any minute particle ; a grain. “ How 
manv corns of sand.” Bp. Hall. “ A corn of 
powder.” Beau. Sg FI. 

5. [L- comUy a horn.] A horny excrescence 
or wart on the toe or the foot. 

He first that usefhl secret did explain 

That pricidDg coma foretold the gathering rain. Oay. 

In England, the term com, as used for grain, 
IS applied to wheat, barley, and other small grains ; 
in the U. S., it is commonly used for Indum corn or 
maite. — In Scotland, it is generally confined to oats. 
Jamieson, 

CSRN, V. a. [i. CORNED ; pp, corning, corned.] 

1. To prepare or preserve,^ as meat, by salting 
moderately, or sprinkling with salt. 

2. To granulate. “ A small sieve of parch- 
ment ... to cor7i it.” JDampier. 

3. To feed with com or oats. Jamieson. 

4. To exhilarate or intoxicate. Jamieson. 


COR-NA'CEOys (kor-nSL'shus), a. Relating to 
plants of the genus Comm, or dogwood. P. Cyc. 

cORN'Ag-E, n. [L. cornu, a horn ; Old Fr. cor- 
nc^ge^ (Law,) An ancient tenure of land, w'hich 
obliged the landholder to give notice of the ap- 
proach of an enemy by blowingahorn.JB^acA’^^owe. 

t OOR'N^-M0TE, n, [It. comamusa ; Fr. come- 
muse.]' A wind instrument; a kind of bag- 
pipe ; a cornmuse. JOrayton, 

CORN'-bAS-K?T, «. A large basket for carrying 
corn, or maize, in the ear. 

CdRN'-BEBF, n. See Corned-beep. Ogilvie. 

cORN'-bIn, n, A bin or box for holding com, or 
maize, in the ear. Farm, ETwy. 

CORN -BIND, n. (Bot,) Climbing buckwheat ; a 
species of Polygonum. Choose, 

CORN'-BLADB, n. The blade, or leaf, of Indian 
corn, or tnaize. Bartlett. 

CORN'BRAsh, 7%. A rubbly stone forming a soil, 
celebrated in Wiltshire, JEngland, for being fa- 
vorable to the growth of gram. Brande, 

00RN'-CHAND-L?R, n. [See Chandler.] One 
who deals in com. Johnson. 

OOEN'— OLAD, a. Covered with growing com. 

CORN -COC-KLE, w. (Bot.) A plant of the pink 
family, growing with wheat ; Agrostemma ^- 
Uiogo. LoTJtdon, 

CORN— CRAck-]^R, n. A cant term for a native 
of Kentucky. [IJ. S.] Bartlett. 

CORN'-CRAKE, «. [See Crake.] (Omith.) A 
bird with a shrill cry, that frequents cornfields ; 
the land-rail ; Crex pratensU. YarreXL 

cORN'-OROW-FOOT (-(fit), «. (Bot.) A species 
of ranunculus ; Ranunculus airoensia, Loudon. 


CORN'— cf:T-T?R, n. 1. One who cuts or cures 
coins. Spectator, 

2. An instrument or a machine for cutting 
the stalks of corn. 

CORN'— DODg^-^R, n. A cake made of Indian 
corn, or maize. Bartlett, 

CORN'— DRILL, n. (Aync.) A machine for sow- 
ing com. Spiers, 

COR'NE" A, n. [L. coimeus, horny ; cor^iu, a horn ; 
It. coi'rea^ (Aiiat.) The transparent mem- 
brane, of a horny texture, which forms the front 
part of the eyeball.— See Eve. Htmglison. 

CORNED (kbrnd), p. a. 1. Prepared or preserved, 
as meat, by being salted moderately, 

2. Granulated. JOryden, 

3. Tipsy ; drunk. [Low.] G7'ose, 

CORNED-BEEP' (kbrnd-bSf'), n. Beef prepared 
or pi eserved by being moderately saltedL. Smart, 

C(jR'N|3L, n. 1. [L. cornus, cornu, a horn ; It. 
corniolo; Fr. coi'nouiller.] (Bot.) A shrub of 
very hard and durable wood ; the cornel-cherry, 
or Cor7tus maacula. It is a species of dogwood, 
sometimes cultivated in gardens for the sake of 
its fruit. Mortimer, 

2. [Fr. comouille.] The fruit of the cornel ; 
cornelian-cherry ; dog-berry. 

On wildings and on strawberries they fed? 

Cornels and brambleberries gave the rest. Xhrydau 

cSr'N^L-BSr'RY, rh. Same as Cornelian- 
cherry. * Booth, 

CdR'NBL-CHER'RY, n. (Bot.) The comel-tree; 
Comus mascula. Loutdem, 

c5R-NEL'IAN, «. (Min.) See Carnelian. 

COR-NEL'IAN-CHjER'RY, «. (J5o#.) The fruit of 

the cornelian-tree, or cornel. Mortimer, 

COR-NEL'IAN-TREE, n. (Bot.) Another name 
for the cornel. — See Cornel. Bacon, 

CdR'NlglL-TREE, n. (Bot.) The cornel-cherry or 
cornelian-tree. Ash, 

C'dRJrE (kbrn'raClz), n. [Fr.] A ba^ipe 

or shawm ; a cornamiite. Boyer, 

o5R'NB-Q-CAL-CA'K?-Of)S, a. [L. coi'neus, 
horny, and calcaTius, pertaining to lime.] 

1. (Conch.) Noting the mixture of horny and 

calcareous matter which enters into the com- 
position of some shells. Mau7xder, 

2. Noting those opercula which are horny on 
one side and testaceous on the other. Maunder, 

COR'N]^-oDs, a. [L. coTTieusi cornu, a horn.] 
Horny ; resembling horn. Browne, 

C6r'N|:R, n. [L. cornu, a horn, something that 
projects ; Fr. cor7iier, angular.— W. comic.] 

1. The point where two lines meet; an angle. 

’ 2. A retired or secret place. ** This thing 
was not done in a comer. Acts xxvi. 26. 

3. Any part, indefinitely. “ All comers else 
of the earth.” Shak. “ In every comer of the 
island.” Davies, 

Syn. — Comer is a term in common use with a 
diversity of application; angle is a technical term of 
geometiy. Comer properly implies the outer extreme 
point of any solid body j angle, the inner extremity 
produced by the meeting of two right lines. Comer 
is used also to denote the inner extremity, or a secret 
place. The comer of a building, a room, a street ; a 
secret comer ; an obtuse, acute, or right angle, 

CCjR'N^lR, V, a, [i, CORNERED ; pp, cornering, 
CORNERED.] To drive into a comer : — to em- 
barrass j to confound. [U. S.] Bartlett, 

COR^NEJR, a. Relating to, or being in, a comer. 

t C(3 R'N^IR-CAp, n, A chief ornament. “ Cbr- 
ner-cap of society.” Shak, 

CSr'N^RED (kbr'n^rd), a. Having angles or 
comers. “ Whether this builtog were square 
like a castle, or cornered like a triangle.^' Austin, 

COR'N^R-Lfiss, a. Having no comer. Donne, 

C<3R'N®IU-ST0NE, ft. The stone that unites the 
two stones or walls at the comer ; the principal 
stone. “ Who fixed the comer-stone ? Yo^, 

c6R'NJg:B-T66TH, ft. One of the four teeth of 
a horse, which are between the middlthg teeth 
and the tusks. Farriers Diet, 
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COR'N^R-VVI^E, From corner to corner ; with 

the corner in front ; diagonally. 

CGr'NET, 11 . [L. cornu, a horn ; It. cometta ; 
Sp. conieta ; Fr. cornet, and eornetteJ] 

1. A musical instrument blowm with 
the mouth ; a sort of trumpet. ** Israel played 
on timbrels and on cornets.^* 2 Sam. vi. 5, 

2. {Mil.') An officer of cavalry who bears the 
standard of a troop. Brande. — t A company 
or troop of horse. A body of five comets of 
horse.’ ’ Clarendon. — f A flag or standard upon 
which arms were emblazoned. Fairliolt.^ 

3. The square cap of doctors of divinity ; — 

a similar cap tvorn by females- Fairholt. 

4. A scarf or tippet worn by doctors. Cotgrave. 

5. {FaiTierg.) That part of a horse’s foot 

which circularly surmounts the rest, distiu' 
guished by the hair that covers the upper part 
of the hoof; the lowest part of the pastern; 
coronamen; coronet- FarrieFs Diet. 

6. A blood-letting instrument ; a 

fleam. Farm. Ency. 

7. {Zohl.) pi. The hard *5caly processes 'which 
rattle at the end of a lattle&nake’s tail. Mavader. 

QQn^jrP,T— 4 -PXS'Tgj^,n. [Fr.] Abrass'\vind 
instrument, like the French horn, but capable 
of much greater inflection, from the valves and 
stoppers (pistons) with which it is furnished, 
an«f from -which it derives its name. Brande. 

OdR^NJgJT-cy, n. The commission or the office 
of a cornet. Todd. 

COR'N^T-^IR, n. Ablower of the ooro.et.BahewiU. 

COR-NfiT^Tl, n. {Man.) A method of riding, or 
a motion of a horse- Loudon, 

c5RN'—PAc-TQR, n. A factor, broker, or dealer 
in com. Clarhe, 

OORN'FIELD, n. A field where corn grows. Skdk. 

CORN'— flag, n. {Bot.) A genus of bulbous 
plants ; Gladiolus. Loudon. 

CORN'-FLOOR C-flar), n. A floor for storing 
corn. Bos. ix. I. 

CORN'-PLOW-^IR, n. A flower which grows 
amongst corn, as the blue-bottle, ivild poppy, 
&c. Bacon, 

COEN'-HEAP, n. A heap of corn. Bp. Ball. 

COR'NICE, n. [Gbr. Kopwvfs ; L. coronis, a flourish 
at the end of a book or chapter \ the end ; It. 
cornice’, Sp- comisa’, Fr. comiche.'] (Arch.) 
The upper projecting division of an entablature ; 
the upper moulding of any part of a building, 
as of a room, of a pediment, &c. Britton. 

C6E'N|0E— rJng, n. {Gunnery.) The next ring 
from the muzzle backwards. Chambers. 

C5R'NI-CLE fkor'n 9 -kl), n. [L. comiculum, dim* 
of cornu, a norn.] A little horn. Brovme. 

CQR-Nfc'y-L^TB, a. [L. comiculatus, in the 
form of ’a horn ; cornu, a horn.] 

1. Furnished with horns ; horned. 

yexms, moon-llke, grows comiculate. More. 

2. (Bet.) Having processes like small horns ; 

bearing a little spur, or horn. Loudon. 

C^K-NlP'lCt [1^. cornu, a horn, and fado, to 
make.*] Msddng or producing horns. Maunder. 

CdR'NT-FORM, a. [L. pomu, a horn, andybmos, 
form.] Having the shape of a horn. Smart. 

OQE-Nl^'9R*Ot5’9, a. [L. eormger, comigeris\ 
cornu, a horn, and gero, to bear.] Horned; 
having horns. Corm^rcroiM animals.” Browne. 

OQR'NINE, n. (Med.) A principle found in the 
Comus Florida, having properties like those of 
quinine. Bdblyn. 

05RN'|NG— A place where powder is 
granulated. Todd, 

cQR'NISH, a. (Geog.) Belonging to Cornwall in 
England. Chambers. 

By « Tre." ♦♦ PoV" and ** Pen » 

Yoii may kno-w Cbrni^ mem. Proverb. 

OdR'NlSH, n. (Geog.) The people or the dialect 
of Cornwall. War ton. 

c6z'N 12T, n. (Mus.) A player on the comet ; 
a cometer. Smart. 


CORN'— lAND, n. Land appropriated to raising 
corn. Mortimer. 

CC3RN'— LAW§, n. pi. Laws passed at various 
times by the British legislature regulating, by 
duties, the impoitation and exportation of corn, 
grain, or materials for bread. 

It was tlie early policy of the English govern- 
mont to forbid the exportation of gram, while its im- 
portation was freely permitted. Subsequently it was 
deemed better to stimulate home production by pro- 
hibiting impoitation, or by rcstiictmg it in such a 
degree as to secure to the native farmers a monopoly 
of the home market. But in 1845-6, the dissatisfac- 
tion with Uiis system of restriction had become so 
general, that Sir Robert Peel brought forward and 
succeeded m carrying the act, 9 and 10 Viet. c. 23, 
which provided for the immediate modification of the 
com laws, and for their linal abolition on the 1st of 
February, 1849. P. Cye. Brande. 

c£)RN'— LOFT, n. A granary. Sherwood. 

CORN'-MAR'I-GOLD, n. A perennial plant, bear- 
ing brilliant yellow flowers; yellow ox-cyc; 
Crysanihcjiium segetum. Farm. Ency. 

t CORN'— mAS-T^:R (12), n. One who cultivates 
corn for sale. Bacon. 

CORN'-MER-CHANT, n. One who deals in corn. 

CORN'-ME-T^IR, n. One who superintends the 
measuring of com. Todd. 

CdRN'-MlLL, n. A mill for grinding com; — 
called also grist-mill, 

C5RN'-mJnt, n. (Bot.) A species of mint. Booth, 

t c5RN'-MtJD-GlN, n. A corn-merchant. 

BoEand. 

C6RN'MU§E, n. [Fr. cornemuse.} (Mits.) A sort 
of bagpipe ; — written also com&muse. Crabh, 

CdRN’-PIPB, n. A pipe made of a corn-stalk. 

C5rN'-p6p-PY, n. A red poppv ; a troublesome 
weed in cornfields ; — called also com-i’ose, 
cop-rose, head-wark, and red-weed ; — Papaver 
rheeas. Farm. Ency, 

OdRN'-RfiNT, n. A money rent for land, varying 
in amount according to the fluctuations in the 
price of corn. Political Diet. 

CQRN'-R00K-®T, n. (Bot.) A plant of the ge- 
nus Bunias. Clarke. 

C5rn'-RO§E, n. (Bot.) See Corn-poppy. 

C(5RN'-SAL-AD, n. (Bet.) A perennial succulent 
plant, cultivated for a salad ; a species of Fedia 
or VaUrianeUa. Gray, 

C(5RN'-STAlk (-stale), n. The stalk of Indian 

I corn. Lee, 

C5RN '-STONE, n. A provincial name for a red 
limestone. Lyell, 

COR'JVU jiM-MO 'JsrJS, n. [L., the horn of Am- 
mon, in allusion to the horns upon the statue 
of Jupiter Ammon in Egypt.] (Pal.) A name 
sometimes given to tbe ammonite. Brande. 

COR-iN'U-Cb* PJ-4,n. ;pl. cornvcopim. 

[L. eomucopuB, the horn of the goat 
Amalthea, placed among the stars as 
the emblem of fruitfulness and abun- 
dance ; eomu, a horn, and copia, plen- 
ty. Wm. Smithy 

1. The horn of plenty ; a 

Tvreathed horn, filled with fruits and 
flowers, and used as the symbol of Plenty, Peace, 
and Concord. FairhoU. 

2. {Arch, & Sculp.) The representation of the 

cornucopia, or horn of plcn^. Weale. 

3. pi. (Bot.) A genus of grasses, the spike 

of which resembles the cornucopia, or horn of 
plenty. Loudon, 

c'OR'Jsngs, n. [L., the dogwood-tree.^ (Bot.) A 
genus of plants ; dogwood. P. Ogc. 

CQR-NGTB', 0 . <E. [L. cormdus, homed ; 
a horn.] g. oobnutbp ; pp. ooRsniTTNO, coRr 
NUTBD.J To fiimish wim horns ; — to cuckold. 
**A lawyer’s wife in Aristmnetus . . . threatened 
to comide him.” Biirton* 

CpR-NijTE',flf. Homed; having horns. Xioudon. 

CQR-NUT']^ J),p. a. Grafted with horns : homed : 
— cuckoldea. L*Bstraf%ge. 



COR-NU'TO, n. A cuckold. Shak. 

CQR-NU'TOR, n. A cuckold maker. Jordan. 

CQRN'— vAn, n. A machine, or fan, for winnow- 
ing corn. Pope. 

CdRN'-Vi-O-LET, n. (Bot.) A species of cam- 
panula ; Campanula hyhriaa. Craig. 

CORN '“WAIN, n. A wain or wagon for carrying 
com ; a wagon loaded with corn. Bp. Horsley. 

CC)RN'-WEE-VIL (-wS-vl), n. (Ent.) A coleop- 
terous insect very injuric’^^i to giriu : Cnlandra 
granaria. Ih, iji's. Ju/'H. Ency. 


c5RN'y, a. 1. [L. cornu, a horn.] Besembling 
horn ; horny. “ The corny reed.” Milton. 

2. [corn.] Producing or bearing grain or corn. 

“ The corny ear.” Pnor 

3. Containing corn. “Draught of corny ale." 
Chaucer. “ Corny gizzards.” Dry dm. 

4. Tipsy; drunk. — See Cohnep. Brockeft. 

COR'Q-CORE, n. A boat of the Indian Archipel- 
agoj of various forms. Oyilvie. 

COR'O-DY, n. [Low L. corodium, or cm'rodium\ 
It. horredo, provision.] (Law.) An allowance 
of provisions or other necessaries due from a 
religious house or monastery to the king, for 
the support of his chaphiins or servants ; — 
^v^itten also corrody. Bw'rill. 


COR'OL, n. (Bot.) A corolla. Smart. 


CO-R5l'LA, n. [L., a little wreath or o'oion ; 
’dim. of corona, a -wreath or crown.] (Bot.) 
The leaves, or petals, of a flower within the 
calyx; the inner of the two sets of floral cov- 
erings in a complete flower. When there is only 
one set it is called calya or perianth. Gray. 


c 5R-OL-LA'CEOVS (kSr-ol-a'ehus, 66), a. (Bot.) 
Relating to the corolla ; like a corolla. SmaH. 

OOR'OL-LA-RV, or CQ-ROL'LA-RY [k»r'o-lfir-e, 

S. W. P:J. M. F. Ja. K. Sm. M. Wb. j ko-rfil'a- 
re, C. Bailey, Kenrich, Scott), n. [L. chrolla- 
Hum, a garland of flowers, or a gift to a person 
over ana above what ^vas due ; and, latterly, in 
philO‘^o])lnc{il writings, a deduction; It. § Sp. 
CO) otf(n H ) ; Fr. corolhire.'] 

1. t A surplus j an overplus. 


a corollary 

Rather than vant. 


Shah. 


2. A consequent truth ; an inference ; a con- 
clusion. IByden, 

3. (il/a^A.) An obvious consequence of one 

or more propositions. Davies § Peck. 

“Dr. Johnson, Mr. Sheridan, Dr. Ash, W. 
Johnston, Buchanan, Entick, and Smith accent this 
word on the first, and Dr. Kcnnck, Scott, Perry, and 
Bailey, on the second syllable. Tlio weiftht of au- 
thority is certainly for the accentuation on the first 
syllable, and analogy seems to confirm this author- 
ity.” Walker. — See Cawlbary. 

cOR'QIi-LATE, ) a. (Bot.) Like a corolla, or 
CGR'OL-LAT-Jgll), 5 having corollas. Craig. 


c6R'9L-LfiT, n. (Bot,) ' One of the partial flow- 
ers which make a compound one ; a floweret in 
an aggregate flower. Clarke. 


c6r'QL-LINE, a.' (Bot.) Belonging to a corolla ; 
corollaccous. Gray. 


COR'QL-LULB, n. (Bot.) A corollet. Clarke. 


COr-O-MAN'DIPL-WOOD (-wfid), n. A beautiful 
brown wood from Coromandel. W. Ency. 

C0-Rd'J\r4, n.; pi. ooJtoJNrM. 

[L., a crown.'] 

1. (Arch.) A large, flat 

member of the comice, which 
crowns the entablature. It 
is situated between the cymatium above and 
the bed-moulding below, and is usually termed 
the drip, or Umnier. Weals. 

2. (Bot.) A coronet or crown ; an 

appendage at the top of the claw of 
some pelms. as of sIXene and soapwort, 
or of the tube of the corolla of hounds- 
tbngue, 3te. Gray. 

3. (Astrm.) The luminous ring or glory 

which surrounds the dark body or the moon, 
during an ecli^e of the sun. JliruL 

4. (Anat:) A term used to designate certain 
parts supposed to resemble a crown. Dmglmik. 

Corom Borealis (Northern Crown), (JUareu.) aeon- 
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stellation of the northern hemisphere. — Corona Aus- 
tralia (t'onthern Crown), a constellation of the south- 
ern hemisphere. Hind, 

COR'O-NAjCH, n, A dirge. — See Coranach. 

11 Cg-RO'NAL, 07- COR'O-NAL [ko-ia'n?Ll, S. W. J, 
F. Ja . ; kSr'o-n^l, P. K. Sfn. C, TFA], n, [L. 
co7'ona, a crown ; Sp. Fr. corofiaLI 

1 . A crown ; a garland. “ Brows . . . begirt 
with youthful coronals Fletcher, 

2. {Anat,) The frontal bone. Dunglison, 

II CO-RO'NAL, a, [Sp. ^ Fr. coronal^ Belonging 
to the crown, or the top of the head. Dunglison, 

Coronal sutui e, (Anat.) the suture of the head, wdiich 
extends from one temporal bone to the other, over the 
crown of the head, and unites the parietal bones with 
the frontal. Dunglison, 

CO-RO'NAL-IiY, ad. In the manner of a cro-wn. 
“ Co7'QnMly or circularly.** Browne, 

CdR-O-NA'M^N, n. {Zoul.) The upper margin 
of a hoof, called, in veterinary surgery, the 
coro7iet, B7'a7ide. 

c6r' 0-NA-RY> [It* ^ Sp. coroTiario ; Fr. coro- 
naire^ ' 

1 . Relating to a crown ; placed or used 

as a crown. “ The coronari/ plants.** Browne, 

“ The coronary thorns.’* Pearson, 

2 . {A7iat,) Resembling a garland, wreath, or 

crown; — applied to certain vessels and liga- 
ments ; as, The oo7-onary artery and the cor- 
07iary vein of the stomach ** ; The coronary 
ligament of the liver.” Dimglison, 

C5R'Q-NAT-5D, a, (^Conch,) Crowned; applied 
to shells having their whorls more or less sur- 
mounted by a row of spines or tubercles. Craig, 

u5R-O-NA'T10N, n, [L. corona^ a crown ; It. 
coro7iaz7one ; Sp. coronacion.'] 

1 . The act, or the ceremony, of crowning a 
sovereign. 

lie [the Kinff of England] is bound by oath, at his eoronor 
fto«, to the observaiioe of his own laws. Blouikstom. 

2 . The pomp observed or the assembly pres- 
ent at a coronation. 

In pensive thought recall the ihncled scene, 

See coronaiioivs rise on every green. Pope, 

f c5R'Q-NfiL, n, [Sp.] A colonel. Spenser, 

t CO-RONE'MjpNT, n. Coronation. R, Bwi7ie. 

C5r'Q-N 5^1 [IjO w Ij* co7*07%ator^ from corona^ a 

crown : ** clearly derived from the important 
part which this officer originally took in the 
prosecution of those offences which concerned 
the crown.” BurrilLI An officer whose duty 
it is to inquire, by a jury of proper persons and 
upon view of the dead body, how any casual or 
violent death was occasioned. Burrill, 


c 6 r' 9 -N: 6 t, n, [L, corona^ a crown,] 

1. An inferior crown ~ 
worn by the British no- 
bility. 

The coronet of the ftrinco of 
Wales (No 1) IS composed of 
a circle oi lillet of gold, on the 
edge, four elo^^c*^ puttee be- 
tween as miinv fleur'i de lis, and 
from tlic tvio etntre crosses 
an arch, surniouiited with a 
mound and cross. Tlie co/o- 
netornduke (No 2) is adorned 
with strawberry leaves, that of 
a marquis iNo. S) has leaves 
with pearls interposed, that of 
an earl (No. 4) raises the pearls 
above tlic leaves; that ora vis- 
count (No. 5) is surrounded, 
with pearls only; that of a 
baron (No. 6) has only six 
pearls. P, C^, CfgQvie, 

Peers, and dukes, and all th«5r sweeping train, 

Aad garters, stars, an d coroMts appear. Pbipe. 

2. An ornamental head-dress. 

Under a coronet his flowing hair, 

In curls on either cheek, p^ed. MUton, 

3. (Bo^.) An appendage of a corolla ; a co- 
rona.— See Corona. Brcmde. 

4. {Farriery,) The upper part of a horse’s 

hoof at its junction with the skin of the pas- 
tern. — See OoRNiST. Oraig, 

6 . {Glmrgh Furniture,) A crown or circlet 
suspended from the roof of churches to hold 
tapers ; sometimes formed of triple circles ar- 
- ranged pyramidally. FairJioU, 

C 6 E'Q-NfiT-Jg;D, a. Wearing, or having a right to 
wear, a coronet ; having a coronet. Gent. Mag. 



CO-R0n'|-PORM, a, [L. coro7ia^ a crown, and 
forma, form.] Havmg the form of a crora; 
shaped like a crown. Sma7't, 

c6r- 0-NIL'L.\, n. [L. corona, a crown ; Fr. co- 
romlle.) {Bot.) A genus of shrubs, whose pret- 
ty flowers are disposed in little tufts like coro- 
nets. Loudon. 


COR'Q-NOID, a. [Gr. Kopdivij, a crow, and fKoj, 
form ; Fr. coronoideS) Resembling the 

beak of a crow ; noting the process at the end of 
the upper jaw, and also the sharp process at the 
superior part of the ulna. Dimglison, 

c6r*0-NULE, 71, (JBot.) The coronet or downy 
tuft of seeds. Smart, 

COR'PO-RAL, n. [L. caput, the head. Jujiius. 
Skinne7\ — L, corpus, body* Menage, It. 
caporale ; Sp. Fr. capo7'al.'\ 

1. {Mil.) A non-commissioned officer in a 
battalion of infantry immediately under the vser- 
geant. His duty is to place and relieve sentinels, 
and at drill he has charge of a squad. Brande. 

2. {Nacy^ An inferior officer under the master 

at arms. His duty is to teach the use of small 
arms, to attend at the gangway on entering ports, 
to see that no spirituous liquors are brought on 
board without leave of the officers, to extinguish 
fires and candles, &c. Lo7ido7i Eticy, 

3. £L. corpus, body ; Fr. corpoi-ail^ A com- 

munion-cloth : — so called because the sacred 
body of our Lord rests upon it. — See Corpo- 
ral E. Oakeley. 

C5R'P0-R AL, a, [L- corporalis ; corpus, body ; It. 
corp67-ale% Sp. eorpQ7-al', Fr. corporelJ] 

1. Relating to the body ; as, Co7-p07'al pun- 
ishment ” ; “ Corporal eyes.” Rakigh. 

2. Having a body ; material, not spiritual ; 
corporeal. 

Wkat seemed corpm al 

Melted as breath into tlic wind. Sliak. 

Corporal oath, an oath so called from being sanc- 
tioned by touching the corporal or corporale, the cloth 
covering the consecrated elements. Brandis Popjiittiq. 

Syn. — CoT^oral is used to denote the body or ani- 
mal frame in its proper sense; corporeal, the animal 
substance in an oxtended sense. Corporeal and mate- 
rial are distinguished irom spiritual ; bodthj, from 
mental. Corpoial punishment ; corporeal or inaUrial 
form or substanco ; hoddy strength or pain. 

CC)R-PQ-RA'L®, n. [L. corporale, pertaining to 
the body; It. corporate,) (Ebcl.) A commun- 
ion cloth, being a piece of fine linen on which 
the consecrated elements are put ; — often writ- 
ten corporal. Wkeatly. 

CQR-PO-RAL'I-TY, n. [L. co7'poralitas ; Sp. cor- 
‘noi'atidad ; It. ’ co7poralit(t ; Fr. co7po7'alite.'\ 
The state of having a body ; corporeity ; mate- 
riality. [r,] Milton. 

CdR'PQ-RAL-LY, ad. Bodily ; in the body. 

t c 5R'PO-RAS, n. The old name of the corpo- 
rale or communion-cloth. Bale* 

c5r'PQ-RATE, a, [L. corporo, corporatus, to 
form into a body ; corpus, a body.] 

1 . Established by an act of incorporation ; 
incorporated. A corporate body.” Burrill, 

2. Belonging to a corporation. ‘‘A corpo- 

retie name.” Burrill, 

3. t United ; general. ** A joint and corpo- 
rate voice.” Shah, 

fCdR^PQ-RATE, To incorporate. *‘Tobe 
corporated in my person.” Stow, 

f CdR'PQ-RATB, u, n. To unite; to incorpo- 
rate. More. 

OOB*PO-RATE-LY, ad, 1, In a corporate capaci- 
ty; unitedly. ' Todd, 

2. As relates to the body. ** The abbey . . . 
where he now corporately resteth,” Falyan, 

CiSR'PQ-RATE-NfiSS, n. The state of a body 
corporate. BaiUy, 

05R-PQ-RA'TION, n. corporatio, from cor- 
pus, a body ; Sp. corporaHon ; Fr. covftoraiion.) 
An incorporated body, or body politic, created 
by law, and endowed with the capacity of per- 
petual succession. 

A corporation aggregate is Composed of indi- 
viduals united under a Common name, and vested 
with the capacity of acting in several respects as an 
individual, particularly in granting and receiving 


property, and in suing and being sued. Of this do. 
scription are the mayor and commonalty of a city- 
the liead and fellows of a college, and, in England, 
the dean and chapter of a cathedral ciiuich, — A cor- 
poration sole consists of one pcr&on only and his suc- 
cessors in some particular station, who are incorpo- 
rated by law in order to give them some legal capaci- 
ties and advantages, particularly that of perpetuity, 
which, in their natuial persons, they could not have. 
In this sense, the sovereign of England is a corpora- 
tion sole, as is also a bishop, and eveiy parson and 
vicar. In the U. fcS., a uiiriistcr, seized of parsonage 
lands in right of the parish, is held to be a sole corpo- 
ration for this purpose. Burrill, 

c5r'P9-RA-TQR, 71, A member of a corpora- 
tion. Blackstone, 


f COR'PQ-RA-TURE, ?t. [L. co7poraiura.’\ The 

state of be'ing embodied- More, 

COR-P 6 'R]g:-AL, a, [L. co7poreus, that has a 
body ; corpus, a body ; It. ^ Sp. corporeo ; Fr. 
corporal.) Having a material body ; material, 
not spiritual. 

That to cotporeal substances could add 

Speed almost spiritual. Milton, 

Syn.— See Corporal. 

CQR-P 6 'R:P-AL-Ist, n. A materialist. Shet'lock. 

COR-PO-RB-Al'I-TY, n. The state of being cor- 
poreal ; corporealness ; corporeity. Pei^y, 

CQR-PO'RB-AL-LY, ad. In a bodily form or 
manner; — opposed to spwitually, 

COR-PO^RB-AL-N:eSS, 7^, The state of being cor- 
poreal ; corporeity ; corporeality. Ash, 

C5R;PQ-RE'T-Ty, n, [It. corporeith; Sp. eorpo- 
7'cidad ; Fr. The state of being corpo- 

real, or of having a body ; materiality. Browne, 

t CQR-PO'RB-OtJS, a. Bodily; having a body. 
“ Gross and corpo7-eous,^* llajnmord, 

t C0E-P6R-1-FI-CA'TI0N, n, [L. corpus, corpo- 
ris, a bod}% and facio, to make.] The act of 
giving a body. Johnson, 

t COR-p6r'1-PY, V, a. To embody. Boyle, 

c£)R'PQ-^ANT, n, [It. corj70 sa7ito, holy body ; 
Sp. cuopo hunto.) A volatile meteor, or ignis 
faUttts, sometimes seen, in dark nights, about 
‘the decks or rigging of a ship. Mar, IHct, 

CORPS (korps), n. [L. corpus, a body ; Fr. coi^s,) 

1 . t A body ; — usually in contempt. “ This 

va'*t uiiliide-bound eoyw.” Milton, 

2 . t {Errl.) The land wjth which a prebend or 
other ecclesiastical office is endowed. Bacon, 

3. (Au'h.) A part that projects beyond a na- 

ked Willi, serving as a ground' for some decora- 
tion or the like. London JBney, 

CORPS (ksr), n. ; pi. CORPS (kflrz). [Fr. corps, from 
L. corpus, a body.] (il/tV.J A body of forces or 
troops ; — applied to a regiment or to any divis- 
ion of an army. Gtos, of Mil, Terms, 

CORfS’-VK-OAJtnE (k 5 rM 9 -gard'),w. [Fr.] {Mil.) 
A guard-room; a post to receiver body of sol- 
diers : — the men who watch in the guard-room. 
— See Cot RT-OF-<?UARi). Londo7i JEncy, 

CORPS B/PLOMATf^UE (kSr'dlp-lo-ma-tSk'), »- 
[Fr.] A diplomatic body, or a body of foreign 
agents engaged in diplomacy. P. Cye. 

CORPSE [kfirps, S. W, P, J, E. F. K, Sm, ; korps 
or kbrs, Ja,), n, [L. coirpxis, a body ; It, corpo ; 
Sp. cuerpo ; Fr. corjea.— W. corf.) A dead hu- 
man body ; a corse ; remains. Addison- 

Syn.— See Bony, 

c 6 RPSE'--gAte, n. A covered gateway at the 
entrance to burial-grounds, intended to shelter 
a corpse and mourners from rain. Weak, 


[L. corpule7itia\ coipus, 
)dy; It. corpul^a *9 Sp, 


CCiR^Pg-LfeNCE, ) n, 

C 6 R'PV-Li^.N-CY, ) a ho( _ . , . 

corpvkmcia ; Fr. corputmee,) 

I. The state of being corpulent; fleshiness; 
fatness ; obesity. 

Some of aerpent kinfl 

Woudrotea in length and coTjnitefiee, Milfort. 


2 . tThe duality which gives body or sub- 
stance. ** The heaviness and corpulmcy of the 
water.* ^ Ray, 


c6R*PI'-LfiNT, a, [L. ro7y>ulentus.) Fleshy ; fat ; 
stout ; lusty ; bulky. “ Too eorjtnf^crt^ a frame.” 

At-mstrong, 
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COEROBORATE 


C(>R^py-§ANCE, n. Same as Corposant. Shato, \ 

COR 'PUS eHRlS'Tl, n. [L., body of Christ,] 
(Ecc!,) A festival of the Chtirch of Rome, kept 
on the first Thursday after Trinity Sunday, in 
honor of the eucharist. Maunder, 

cSn'PtJs-CLJE (kor'pus-sl), n, [^L. corpusculum, 
dim. of corpus^ a body ; It. % Sp. corpusculo ; 
Fr. corpuscule,\ A particle of matter ; an atom ; 
a molecule. If those corpuscles can be dis- 
covered with microscopes.” Neioton. 

COR-pCs'OU-LAR, o* Relating to, or comprising, 
corpuscles. * Betitley, 

Corpuscular pMhosopky^ a system which proposes to 
account for natural phenomena by the motion, figure, 
&c., of the minute particles of matter. Maunder, 

COR-PlJS-Cy-LA^Rl-AN', a. Corpuscular. Boyh, 

COE-PtlS-CU-LA'RI-AN, n, A corpuscular phi- 
losopher. ’ Bentley, 

COR-PllS-cy-LlR'I-Tr, ». The state of being 
corpuscular, [n.] Ash, 

COR' PUS DE-LIC ' tF, n. {X., the body of crime,] 
(Law.) Th*e substance or foundation of an of- 
fence in the fact of its having been actually 
committed. Burrill. 

COR'RA-CLE, n. See Coracle. Sherwood. 

t CQR-RADE', V, a, jX. corrado ; eon, with, and 
radOf to scrape.] To rub off: — to scrape to- 
gether. Cocheram, 

COR-RA'DI-AL, a, [L. cow, with, and radius, a 
'beam, or r^J Radiating from the same centre 
or point- Coleridge, 

CpR-RA^DJ-ATE, tJ. <t- To concentrate^ to one 
point, as rays of light- Dublin Vniv, Mag. 

CpR-RA-Dl-A'TION, n, [L. con, with, and radi- 
tis, a ray.] A conjunction or concentration of 
rays in. one point. Bacon. 

CdR'R^L, n. [Sp.] Enclosed ground ; an en- 
closure ; a court ; a yard. Gunnison. 

CQR-RiSOT', V. a, [X. corrigo, correctus; eon, 
with, and rego, to rule, to set right; It. correg- 
gere ; Sp. corregir ; Fr. corriger,] fi, cobreot- 

; pp, CORBEOTING, CORRECTED.] 

X To free from faults or errors ; to amend ; 
to set right ; to rectify ; to reform ; to reclaim. 

Corrcctmg nature firom what actually she is in Individuals 
to what she ought to be. Dryden. 

2. To chastise; to punish; to castigate. 

. After he has once been corrected far a lie, you must be 
sure never after to pardon it in him. Locke. 

3, To change or modify the qualities of one 
thing by those of another. 

Happy mixture, wherein things contiaiy do so correct the 
one ttie danger of tiie other’s excess 1 Hooker, 

Syn. — See Amend, Chastise, Correction, 
Recdaxm, Redress* 

COR-RfiCT', a, [L. cort'ectus; It. corretto; Sp. 
correoto ; Fr. correct,] Free from faults or er- 
rors ; faultless ; accurate ; exact ; right ; true. 
** Sallust, the most elegaut and correct of all 
the Latin historians.” Addison. 

Syn.— See Accurate. 

CyR-RfiCT'A-BLB, a. That may be corrected. 

Easily ^rrectable,** Fuller, 

CQE-RfeOT'^D, jp. a. Made correct ; amended : 
— chastised. 


CQR-RfiC'TKpN, n. [X. c(WTe(Aio ; It. correzione ; 
Sp. correccton ; Fr. correction.] 

1. The act of correcting or ta^ng away faults ; 
alteration to a better state ; amendment. 

noet may the same liberty with my writings, 

if they live long enough to deserve correction. Drpdm, 

2. That which is substituted for any thing 
wrong; betterment; improvement. 

Oorrecdope or improvements should be adjoined byway 
of oommentwy. ^ Tram. 

3. Chastisement; punishment; discipline. 

Take thy corvecHcn mildiy, loss the rod? Shak, 

4. Chans^ or modification in the qualities of 

one thing those of another. Donne, 

Syn. — Oo^eC&tm and MseipUne may be exercised 
by means of chastistment or omer methods ; punish-- 
went U the infliction of pain. A parent corrects his 
child ; a master maintains discipline in his school, 
and a general in his army ; an oflbnder is liable to 


r^rekension. Punishment is inflicted on a criminal 
or an one who disobeys the laws of a country, a 
school, icc.— Correction of the press ; amendment of life. 

CQR-REC'TIQN-AL, a. pPt.correctionnel.] Tend- 
ing to correct ; * corrective. Month, Bev. 

t COR-REC'TIQN-?R, n. One who is, or has 
been, in a house of correction. Shak, 

CQR-REC'TJVE, a. [It. Sp. correWiro ; Fr. cor- 
rectif,] Having power to correct ; rectifying. 

This antidote or corrective spice, the mixture ^ereofj 
tempers knowledge, is chanty. Bacon. 

CQR-RlSc'TlVE, n. [Fr. correctif,] 

1. That which corrects ; corrector. 

Some conective to its evil the French monarchy must 
have received. .BurAc. 

2. t Limitation; restriction. “ With certain 

correctives and exceptions.” Hale, 

OQR-RfeCT'LY, ad. In a correct manner ; with- 
out faults or errors ; accurately ; exactly. 

CQR-RfiOT'NgSS, w. The state of being correct ; 
freedom from faults or errors ; exactness ; ac- 
curacy- “ The correctness of design in this 
statue.” Addison, “ Correctness of style.” Sir 
J, Reynjolds. “ Those pieces have never before 
been printed with . . . correctness.** Swift, 

Syn- — See Justness. 

CQR-RfiCT'QR, n, [L.] He who, or that which, 
corrects. Corrector of Swift. Cor- 

rectors of the press.” Tillotson. 

In making a medicine, such a thing is called a corrector 
which destroys or dimmishcs a qualify. Quiiuiy. 

COR-Rfic'TQ-RY, a. Containing, or making, 
correction. Blackwood* s Mag, 

COR-RfiC'TRgSS, n, A female who corrects. 

COR-RE^ 'I-DOR, n, [Sp.] A Spanish mams- 
trate ; a mayor. Smollett* s GU Bias, 

C6R-R]p-LATE', V. n. [L. eon, with, and refero, 
retains, to carry back^ To have a reciprocal 
relation, as father and son. [r.] Johnson, 

OCE'Ril-L ATE, M. He who, or that which, stands 
in reciprocal relation ; a correlative. South, 

“The sun,” “sol,** “le soleil,’’ arc English, Latin, and 
French correlaiesr though it would not be improper to coll 
tliem aynonyraos, R, W. Hamilton. 

CdR-R^-LA'TION, n, [Fr.] Reciprocal rela- 
tion. Roget. 

CQR-EfeL'A-TiVE, a, [It. ^ Sp- correlativo ; Fr. 
corr^kUif,] Having a reciprocal relation, as 
father ana son, or husband and wife ; reciprocal. 

Thus “ man and woman,” “master and servant," “father 
and son," are correlative terms. Hume* 

CQR-R:fiL'^-TlVE, n, 1. He who, or that which, 
stands in reciprocal relation ; correlate. ** Mark 
of relation which is between correlatives.** Looke. 

2. (Gram.) The antecedent of a pronoun. 

CQR-RfiL'A-TiVE-LY, ad. In a correlative man- 
ner. * ' Hales, 


CQR-Rj&L'A-TlVE-NfiSS, n. The state of being 
correlative ; correlation. Bailey. 

t CQR-Rfep'TIQN, n. [L. ctyrrep^O) corripio, 
correptus, to seize upon.] Objurgation; re- 
proof, Hammond, 


C5R-R?i-SP5TO', V, n. [L, con, with, and re- 
^otideo, to answer^to agree ; It. corrispondere ; 
Sp. correspondiri Fr. correspondre.] [t. cor- 
responded ; pp, CORRESPONDING, CORRE- 
SPONDED.] 

1. To agree ; to answer ; to suit ; to fit. 

It fll corresponds with a profession of friendship to refttse 
assistance to a fHend in the time of need. Oretbb. 

2. To hold intercourse or communication by 

exchange of letters. Johnson, 

3. To have communion, [r.] 


Selfi-knowing, and from thence 
Hagnanimous to correspond with heaven. 


HiUon. 


CCiR-R^l-SPOND'ipNCE, n. [It. corrispondema ; 
Sp. correspondencia ; Fr. correspomkmce,] 

1. The act of corresponding; reciprocal adap- 
tation; fitting relation; as, *^The correspond- 
ence of an event to a prediction.” 

2. Interchange of offices or civilities ; friend- 
ly relation j friendship. 

^ Hold^sdso gcKid with the other gn»t^^ 

3. Intercourse by exchange of letters. 


My enemies will bo apt to say that wc hold a corre^pnch 
ence together. Addison. 

4. Letters interchanged ; as, ” The published 
correspondence of Wa^ngton.” 

cCR-R^-SPOND'jpN-CY, n. Same as Corre- 
spondence. * Locke, 

COR-Re-SPdND'JglNT, a. [It. corrispondent \ Sp. 
correspondiente Fr. oorrespondant.] Having 
correspondence or fitness ; conformed to ; suit- 
able ; adapted ; fit ; conformable ; agreeable ; 
answerable. Not doubting but that your acts 
shall be correspondent to our expectation.” 

Burnet, 

C0R-R5-SP6ND'|:NT, n. One who corresponds ; 
one who writes or interchanges letters; one 
who communicates by letters. ** You accuse me 
of being a negligent correspondent ** Melmoth, 

COR-R®-SPOND^JpNT-LY, ad. In a vxorrespond- 
ent manner ; suitably ;* fitly. 

COR-RJ5-SPOND'|NG, p, a. 1. Answering or agree- 
ing to ; suiting ; correspondent. 

And Offering parts have corresponding grace, X>rydmu 

2. Carrying on intercourse by letters; as, 

A corresponding secretary or clerk.” 

C0R-R®-SP5ND'ING-LY, ad. In a correspond- 
ing manner ; answera'bly. 

c 6 r-R?-SP 6N'SIVE, o. Answerable. [R.] Shak, 

c6R-R5-SP6n'SJVE-LY, ad. In a correspond- 
ing manner. 

CdR'RT-DOR, n, [Fr.] 1. (FoH,) A covered way 
surrounding a fortification. Harris, 

2. A gallery or passage leading from 

one part of an edifice to another. Britton, 

Thora is somrthingvety noble in the amphitheatre, though 
the high wall and ciyrrtdors that went round it arc almost 
entirely ruined. Addison, 

CdR-RT-i^&J^' DA, n. pi, [L., from corrigo, to 
correct.] Word's or things to be corrected; cor- 
rections to be made, Hamilton. 

c6R'R|-^fiNT, n. [L. corrigo, corrigenSf to cor- 
rect.] (Med.) A substance added to a medi- 
cine to mollify or modify its action. Dunglison, 

C6R-RI-^1-B1L^1-TY, n. The quality of being 
corrigible ; corrigiblencss. Clarke. 

C5R'R|-GI-BLE, a. [It. corrigihiU ; Sp. Gorregi- 
ble ; Fr. corrigible.] 

1. Capable of being corrected or amended. 

A satire should expose nothing hut what ie oorrigifiht. 

Addison, 

2. Deserving of punishment ; punishable. 

lie was adjudged corrigible tar such presumptuous lan- 
guage. JiovwlL 

3. t Having the power to correct ; corrective, 

Do I not bear a corrigible hand over him ? B, Jonson. 

c 6R'R1-^1 -BLE-NjBss, «. The quality of being 
coiTigible ; corrigibility. 

CQR-Ri'VALf n. [L. con, with, and Eng. rival,] 
A fellow-rival; competitor? rival. ‘‘Whose 
jealousy brooks no corrival,** Milton. 

CQR-RI'V^L, a. Contending. Bp. Fleetwood, 

t CQR-BF VAI*, e. o. dt To vie with. Fitzgeffey, 

t COE-El-vAl/l-TY, n. Oorrivalry. Bp. Hall. 

CQR-Rf^VAL-RY, n. Competition ; rivalry. More, 

CQR-RI'VAL-ShIP, n. Opposition ; competition ; 
rivalry ; corrivalry. Sir T, Herbert, 

t CQR-Rf'VATE, e- a. [L. con<vo, corrivedus ; 
con, with, and news, a stream of water.] To 
unite into one stream. Burton, 

05R-Rl-VA'TI0N,n, [L. oornto^to.] The flow- 
ing of waters into one stream* [rJ Burton, 

CQR-r 6 b^Q-RANT> a. [It. ^ Sp. eorrehorarUe ; 
Fr. corroborant,] Tending to corroborate or 
confirm; strengthening; confirming. Bacon. 

CQR-RdB^O-RANT, «. (Med.) Any substance 
which strengthens and gives tone* DmgSson. 

OQR-R6B'Q-RATE,v.a. jL.corroborOtCorrobora- 
tus ; con, with, and roSbro, to strengthen ; m- 
bur, strength ; It. eorroborare ; Sp. cenrroborar ; 
Fr. corroSorer*] [*. corroborated ; pp. com- 

ROBORATINO, CORROBORATED.] 

X To make strong; to strengthen* **Th# 
nerves are corroboraied thereby.*’ [«.] Watts 
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CORROBORATE 


Our Saviour, in his agony, was cortoboratcd by an angel. 

Grew* 

2. To coniinn ; to establish ; to support. 

When the truth of a person’s assertions Is called in q^ues- 
tion, it is fortunate for him if he have respectable friends to 
con ohoi ate lus testimony. Cratb, 

Syn. — See Confirm:. 

t C0R-R0B'9“RATE, a* Corroborated. 

There is no trusting to the force of nature, nor to the bra- 
very of words, except it be corrohoraie by custom. Bacon* 

CQR-EOB'Q-RAT-ING, p* a. Strengthening ; con- 
firming ; establishing. “ Corroborating evi- 
dence.” Hoadly* 

COR-ROB-O-RA'TION, n* [It. corrohorazione ; 
Sp. corroboracioii I Pr. corroboration*'] 

1. The act of corroborating ; confirmation. 

The lady herself procured a bull for the better corrr^ra^ 
Hon of the marriage. Bacon. 

2. That which corroborates. 

Let us now inquire what corro&oratio» can be gained from 
other testimony. Johnson. 

CQR-R6b'0-RA-tIvE, a. [Pr. corroboratif.] 
Tending’ to* corroborate or confirm. “Any- 
thing corroborative of what I say.” Warburton. 

00R-r6b' 0-R A-TiVE, n. That which strengthens. 

Like an apothecary’s shop, wherein ore purgatives, cor- 
dials, conroborativeSf lenitives, Sse, Burion. 

CQR-R6b'0-RA-TQ-RY, a* Tending to strength- 
en ; corroborative. * Lord Bathurst. 

CQR-RODE^ V. a* [L. oorrodo ; con, with, and 
rodo, to gnaw ; It. corrodere ; Sp. coi'roer ; Pr. 
corroder^ [t. corroded ; pp* corroding, 

CORRODED.] 

1. To disintegrate or waste gradually, as by 
gnawing. “Aquafortis, corroding copper, is 
wont to reduce it to a green blue solution.^’ Boyle* 

2. To prey upon ; to consume slowly. 

Should jealousy its.yenom oncv diffuse, 

Corroding every thought. Thomson* 

OQR-ROD'lgSD, p* a* Eaten away ; containing nu- 
merous little holes or cavities. “ Teeth irregu- 
larly corroded, like iron by rust.” Cook, 

C9R-R6^DJe:NT, a, [It. corrodents ; Fr. corro- 
davdl] Corroding; corrosive, [r.] Bp* King* 

C9R-R6'D?NT, n. That which corrodes. Bp. King* 

t C9R-R0'DI-ATE, tj. G. To corrode. Sandys* 

C9R-R5-Dl-BiL'l-TY, n* The quality of being 
corrodible, [r.] * Johnson* 

C9R-R6'D1-BLE, a. Capable of corrosion; cor- 
rosible. “ A cqrjodible body.” Boyle, 

09R-R0d'ING, jp. a. That corrodes ; eating away ; 
consuming. “ Corroding juices.” Uryden, 

c5R'R9-DY, w. See Corody. Carew, 

C9R-RO-SI-BIl'J-TY, n* Corrodibility, [r.] Boyle* 


C9R-R6'SI-BLE, a* [Sp. corrosible^ Corrodible. 
— See Corrodible. Bailey* 

C9R-R0'Sl-BLE-NfiSS, n. Corrodibility. Bailey* 

C9R.R0'§IQN (kor-rd'zhun, 93), n. [Sp. ^ Pr. 
corrosion^ The act oi" corroding ; the process 
by which any thing is corroded. “ Salad-oil, 
a resister of co7rosion*** Boyle* 

Though it [peevishness] breaks not out in paroxyms of 
outrage, It wears out happiness by slow corroHan. Johnson, 

C9R-R0'S{VE, G. [It, ^ Sp. corrosivo', Fr. cor- 
rosif,] Having the power of corroding or wear- 
ing’ away; corroding; consuming. ** Corrosive 
salts.” Boyle* “These corrowuc fires.” Milton* 
Corrosive sublimate, (Cient.) the bichloride of mer- 
cury, a very acrid poison;— -formerly called ozvmun- 
ate, or eorrosioe munate, of mercury * — See CALO- 
MEL. BraiuU* 


C9E-R6'SlVB,n. L A corroding substancq. 

Cktrrosives sr«> substainoes which, when pUoed in eontact 
with Uving parts, gradually disonganize them. PmigUson. 

2. Any thing that wastes or consumes slow- 
ly, as by corrosion. 

Away t though parting be a flretfhl comMcne, 

B is applied in a deathful wound. Shak* 


t Cwpit-EO'Sl VE, V* a* To eat away, like a corro- 
sive. Ball, “Thy conscience eorroisived 
with grief.” Drayton. 

C9R-R6'SIVE-LY, ad* In a corrosive manner. 

i30R-R0'SIVE-NEss, n. The quality of being 
corrosive; acrimony. 

Saltpetre betrays npon the tongue no corrosiveness at all. 

BoyU. 
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CORTES 


COR-R9-SlV'J-TY, n. The quality of being corro- 
sive corrosiveness, [r.] Parke* 

COR'RU-GANT, G. fL. corriigo, corrugans, to 
wrinkle.]* Contracting into wrinkles. Johnson. 

COR'Ry-GATE, V. a* [L. corrugo, corrugatus', 
con, with, and rugo, to crease ; ruga, a wrinkle ; 
It. eorrugare ; Sp. corrugar*] p. corrugated ; 
jpp. corrugating, corrugated.] To contract 
into wrinkles ; to wrinkle. “ The palate is an 
arched roof corrugated with several asperities.” 

COR'RU-GATE, a. Contracted; wrinkled; fur- 
rowed ; rising and falling in parallel lines, and 
with angles more or less acute. Young, 

C51R-RU-GA'TI9N, n* [Sp. corrugacion ; Fr. cor- 
rugation.] Contraction into wrinkles. Fhyer. 

COR'Ry-GA-T9R, n* [Fr. corrugateur.] (Anat.) 
A muscle that contracts or wrinkles the skin 
of the forehead. Crabb* 


C9R-Rt!T'9ENT, G. (Anat.) Contracting; — ap- 
plied to a muscle of the eye. Chambers* 

C9R-RCPT', V. a* [L. corrumpo, corruptus ; con, 
with, and rumpo, to break ; It. corrompere ; Sp. 
corromper\ Fr. corrompre^ p. corrupted; 

pp* CORRUPTING, CORRUPTED.] 

1. To turn from a sound to a putrescent 
state ; to render putrid ; to putrefy. Johnson* 

2. To destroy the integrity of ; to vitiate ; to 
deprave ; to defile ; to pollute ; to contami- 
nate ; to taint ; to spoil ; to infect ; to debase : 
— to bribe. 

I fear lest your minds should be corrupisd from the sim- 
plicity that is in Christ. 2 Cor* xi. 3. 

Yielding to immoral pleasure corrupts the mind; living • 
to animal and tolling ones debases it. Johnson. 

Syn. — See Contaminate. 

C9R-RUPT^ V* n* To become putrid; to lose 
'purity; to putrefy. “The aptness of air or 
water to con'upt or putrefy.’* Bacon. 

09R-Rt^I*T', G. 1. Spoiled ; tainted ; unsound ; 
putrid. “ and pestilent bread.” 

2. Wanting integrity ; depraved ; vicious. 
“ Some . . . corrupt m their morals.” South* 

C9R-RtJPT'EB, p. a* Made corrupt; tainted; 
vitiated; depraved. 

C9R-R^^PT'ER, n* One who corrupts or taints. 
“ Corrupters of Christianity.” Addison* 

tC9R-RCPT'FT0'L, G. Corrupting. Corniptful 
bribes.” Speriser. 

COR-rOpt-I-bIl'I-TY, n* [L. commtibilifas •, 
It. corruttibilitt S*p. corruptibilidaa; Fr. cor- 
ruptihilitd*] Possibility of being corrupted ; 
corruptibleness. Burke* 


C9R-RCpt^I-BLE, a* pLi. corruptib%lis\ It. cor- 
ruttibile ; Sp. ^ Fr. corruptible*] 

1. Liable to corruption, or to putrefy or de- 
cay. “ Our corruptible bodies.” Hooker* 

2. That may be corrupted, or depraved ; capa- 

ble of swerving in integrity. A very corrupt- 
ible race.” Burke* 


“ Some affected speakers have done all in their 
power to remove the accent of this word from the 
second to the first syllable. Thanks to the difficulty 
of pronouncing It m this manner, they have not yet 
effbeted their purpose.” Walker. 

COR-RtJPT'l-BLB, n* That which may corrupt 
or decay. “ This corruptible must put on incor- 
xuption.” 1 Cor* xv. 53. 

09E-RtJPT'l-BLE-NiiSS, n* Susceptibility of cor- 
ruption ; corruptibility. Johnson. 

C9R-EtJPT'I-BLY, Gt?. So as to be corrupted. Shak. 

09 R-ROft'ING, w. The act of vitiating. “ Cw’- 
ruptmgs of the Fathers^ writings.” Bp* Taylor* 



CQR-Rt)p'TIQN, n* JJj* corruptio ; It, corruzione; 
Sp. corrupeUm ; Fr. corruption^ 

1. The act, or the process, of corrupting ; the 
destruction of form or mode of existence of an 
animal or vegetable body by putrefaction ; pu- 
trescence. 

So oloo is the reiuirection of the dead. It If sown in wr- 
ruptum^ it is raised in incorropdon* 1 Cbr. xv. 42. 

2. Putrid matter ; purulence ; pus. Johnson* 

Z. Change in any thiM for the worse ; de- 
parture from a pure stammrd. 


All these four kinds of cortuption arc very common in 
their language. Brerewood. 

4. Loss of integrity; perversion of principle; 
wickedness; depravity: — bribery. 

Amidst corruption, luxury, and rage. 

Still leave some ancient virtues to our age. Tope. 

Corruption of blood, {Eng* Law.) the extinguishment 
Of the inheritable quality of a person’s blood in con- 
sequence of attainder for treason or other felony, so 
tliat he can neither inherit any estate, nor transmit it 
to others by descent. BumlL 

Bgn* — See Depravity. 

C9R''R-0p'TION-Ist, n. A defender of corrup- 
tion, or wickedness, [r.] Sidney Smith* 

C9R-r0p'TJVE, g. [L. corruptivusi It. corroU 
tivo ; Sp. corrupiivo^ Tending to corrupt ; hav- 
ing the power of tainting or corrupting. “ Ait 
acid ferment, or some corruptive quality.” Bay* 

C9R-rOpt'L5;ss, a* Insusceptible of corruption. 
“ Corruptless myrrh.” Dryden* 

C9Il“RtJPT'I.Y, ad* 1- In a corrupt manner*, 
without int^rity ; viciously. “ We have dealt 
very conuptly against thee.” Neheni. i. 7. 

2. Contrary to a pure standard ; improperly. 
“We have corruptly contracted most names, 
both of men and places.” Camden* 

C9R-rCpT'NESS, n* Quality of being corrupt, 

C9R-EtlPT'R5SS, n* She who corrupts. Beau* ^Fl* 

COR'SAC, n* {ZoQl.) A species of white fox 
found in Tartary ; Vulpes corsac. Fischer* 

COR-sM^E', n* [Fr.] The waist ; — a part of 
female dress. Surenne* 


COR'sAir (kbr'sir), n* [L. curro, mrms, to run ; 
It. corsare', co)'so, course, career; Sp. corsario^ 
corsear, to cruise ; Fr. corsaire^ 

1. A sea-robber ; a pirate. 

He left a corsair's name to 

Linked with one virtue and a thou<'.inil crimes Byron* 

2. The vessel of a pirate. “ A Barbary cor- 

5atV.” ** An Algerine corsofr.** Todd. 

CORSE, or CORSE [kars, S*W* P* J* F* Ja * ; kcJrs, K* 
Sm. Wh*"], n* [Qld Fr. cars, or corse, a body*] 

1. t A body ; the human frame. 

For he was strong and of so mighty corse 

As ever wielded spear in warlike hand. iS!^en«er. 

2. A dead human body; a corpse. 

Mysterious Heaven I that moment to the ground, 

A blackened coise, was struck the beauteous maid. Thomson* 

cORSE'LRT (kbrs'l^t), n* [Fr. corselet*] 

1, A light breastplate, or a light armor for 

the fore part of the body. “ Corselets gilt and 
graven.** Fairfar* 

2. {J5n^.) A term applied by Strauss to the 
three thoracic segments of winged insects. 

CORSE'L^lT, V* a. To encircle or cover the bo^, 
as with a corselet. Beau* ^ FI* 


CORSE'-PRfi^-ENT, n* {Eng, Lau}*) A funeral 
present ; a mortuary or gift due to the minister 
of a parish on the death of a parishioner. 

It was anciently usual in this kingdom to bring the mort- 
uary to church along with the corpse when it came to be 
buried * and thence U is somettmes called a corse-present. 

BUxeksUme* 

COR'sJT, n. pFr.] An article of dress laced 
closely round the body ; a bodice ; stays ; — worn 
chiefly by females. Cotgrave* 

COE'SET, V, a* To enclose in corsets. Clarke. 

COR'SI-CAn, a* {Geog.) Relating to Corsica, an 
island in the Mediterranean. Murray. 


c6r'ST-cAN, n, {Geog*) A native of Corsica. 


c 6RS'NED, n. [A. S. corsneed ; cors, a curse, and 
sn<Bd, a piece, a slice,] {Saxon X^w.) A species 
of ordeal performed by eating a piece of bread 
over which the priest had pronounced a certain 
imprecation. If an accused person ate it freely, 
he was pronounced innocent : if it stuck in his 
throat, he was considered guilty. BwriU* 


COR^TEGB (kor'taah), n* [Fr.; It, corte^O', 
corte, a court.], A train of attendants. Todd, 

COR*TE$ [kbr^tea, Ja* K * ; kbr^ tSz, Aw.], n. pt 
[Sp. pi. cofieeJ] The states or legislative body 
of Spain and of Portugal, composed of nobil- 
ity, energy, and representatives of cities. 


The origin of popular representation in the CcfNos of Eut 
several kingdoms out of which that of Spain was fixkaUy 
formed. Is assigned to a date as early as the 12th 
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C&R ' TliX, n . ; pi. tj-ce ^ 

1. The outer bark of a tree or a shrub. 

'or'.ii ’• -.-0 *’'>'”!* to V ro’i’ect plants, with loaves 

r-i : — ■ 'Is c i".j u>* ' the cortoae. Jimtlei/ 

2. (Med-) A name applied especially to Peru- 

Tian bark. , Du7t:/lison- 

3. (Ayiat-) A membrane serving as an enve- 
lope to any organ. J}unglison, 

cSR'TJ-CAL, a. [L. cortex^ corticiSf a bark.] 
Consisting of bark or rind ; beloi^ng to the 
rind or to the outer covering. ‘*The eoHical 
part of the brain.’’ Cheyne- 

Cc5R'TI-CATE, a- Resembling, or relating to, the 
bark of a tree. Craig, 

COR'TI-CAT-^ID, a. Covered with bark, or with 
something like bark. Browne, 

c5R-T{-ClP'5R-Ot}S, a. Producing bark. Smart. 

GOR-tIc'X-FERS, n-pl. [L. cortex, coHicis, bark, 
and/cro, to bear.] (Zool.) A family of polypes 
whose fteshy substance is spread, like the bark 
of a tree, over a central calcareous or corneous 
axis. Brande, 

COE-tIO'I-FCJRM, a, cortex, corticis, bark, 
and forma, form.] Having the form of, or re- 
sembling, bark. Smart, 

cGR'TX-cINE (19), n. (^Chem,) An alkaloid found 
in the bark of the Populus tremens, Ogilvie, 

CdR'Tf-COSE, a, [L. coHicosus\ cortex, bark.] 
Pull of bark, [n.] Bailey. 

COR'TJ-COtJS, a. Same as Cobticose. Craig. 

CdR'TlLE,n. [It., a coui't^yard.'] (Arch.) An 
open, quadrangular or curved area in a dwell- 
ing-house or other building, enclosed by the 
divisions or appurtenances of the house it- 
gelh Britton. 

c 5R'T|S, n. [L. core, eortis, a court.] C^rch.) 
A court surrounded by edifices applied also 
to a manor, or mansion-house, and to a rustic 
habitation for a farmer. Britton. 

CO-Rt)N'DUM, n. [A word of Asiatic origin. 
'Dana.] '(Min.) The specific name of several 
minerals which are composed chiefly of alumi- 
na a variety of the species corundum. 

The species Chnaifitan includes sapphire, CTnenr, cortmr 
dum, and other varieties. Corundum Lviuiety] embruces the 
opnuuc 'necmieiis, usually of din/ry colois and olien clurki 
emery, the massive gianular or compact \ariet} , more or less 
impure, and sapphire, the brightly-colored vorieljcs- JJana. 

CQ-Rtifi'OANT, a, [L. cormco, coruscans, to 
glitter; It. 4 contscante.] Glittering by 
flashes; flashing; gleaming; shining. Corns- 
cant beams/^ Howell. 

CO-RtJS'CATE, V. n. [ko-rUs^kat, Ja. K. Sm. R. ; 
kSr'us-fcat, Cl. Wb.] [L. coimsco, coruscatus; 
It. corrusoare.] [i. coruscated ; pp. corus- 
cating, CORUSCATED.] To glitter ; to flash ; to 
shine. “As flaming fire was more coruscating 
than any other matter,** Gremhitl, 

c6R-US-oA^TI<;iNr, n, [L. cormeaHo ; It, corrue- 
cazione ; Fr. coruscation.] A flash ; quick vi- 
bration of light. “ Nimble coruscations 


Oarth. 


[Fr.] (Feudal Law.) The obli- 
inhabitants of a district to per- 


CCjRVB, n. (Mining.) A sort of wagon used in 
coal-mines. S^^riveiu 

D'OR-rEB^ n. 
cation of the 
form certain services, as the repair of roads, 
&o., for a sovereign ox the feudal lord. Brande. 

C 0 R''VBT, ji. [Fr. eoroeUeP^ A sloop-of-war. 

— y ee C OB VETTE. Buehancm, 

COR- vM TTE \ n. [Fr.] An advice-boat : — a sloop- 
of-war having less than twenty guh$. — 

corvetta ; 


Sp. oorveta.] 
Peaeham, 


CQR-V&T't 6, n, [It. 

(Man.) The curvet. 

COR ' ri-DJE, n* pi. [L. corvm, a crow.] (Omith.) 
A family of conirostral birds of the order Pas- 
serm, including the sub-families Phonygamina, 
OwnUinfSt Omkeatinai, Corvin€B,Gymnoderin<e, 
md PyrrAoooracinm ; crows* Gray. 

cgR-rI^jsr.jE,n.pl. FX. 
corvw, a crow.] (Or- 
nith.) A sub-family of! 
conirostral birds of the 
orderPasseres and fam- 
ay Corvids; cro^a. Gray. 
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cSR'VJNE, a. [L. corrus, a crow.] (Ornith.) 
Relating to a crow or raven. Ash. 

OOR'VQ-RANT, n. The cormorant. YarreU. 

COR ' VUS, n. [L., a crow.] 

1. (Ornith.) A genus of birds consisting of 

many species, as the carrion crow, the raven, 
the jackdaw, the rook, &c. ^ xa^ell. 

2. (Astron.) A southern constellation. Hind. 

3. (Rom. Antiq.y A machine, consisting of 
a platform wdth a hook like a crow’s beak, car- 
ried at the prow of a ship, and used iu grappling 
with the vessel of an enemy : — also an engine, 
wdth a similar hook, for pulling down walls. 

COR'Y-BANT, pi. o6R-Y-BXN'Ti;§. 

opujSdvros.] A priest of Cybele, in rhrygia, 
whose rites were celebrated with enthusiastic 
dances to the sound of the drum and the cym- 
X)al. Wm, Smith. 

CDR-Y-BAN'Tt-A.SM, n. [Gr. KO^u^avriaaiids.] 
(Me'd.) A sort of frenzy, in which the patient 
has fantastic visions. Dunglison. 

c6R-Y-BAN'T1-ATE (k3r-e-b&n'she-at), v. n. [Gr. 
Koov’0avri&<a, to celebrate the rites of the Cory- 
bantes, or to be filled with Corybantic frenzy.] 
To sleep %vith the eyes open ; to act the part of 
a lunatic. Ash. 

CQR-Y-BAN'TXO, a. [Gr. Kopv0nvrtK6s ; Kopvpag, 
Kopv'^dvros, a Corybaut or priest of Cybele.] Mad- 
ly agitated or inflamed, like the Coryhanfes, or 
priests of Cybele. Cvdworth. 

CbR-Y-DJ^LE-jt, n. (Chem.) An alkaline prin- 
ciple obtained from the Corydalis tuherosa ; — 
called also corydaline. Brande. 

CQ-R1?^D'A-LINE, n. Same as Corydalea. Craig. 

COR ' Y-L trs, n. [L., from Gr. KdpvXog, a hazel-nut.] 
(Boi.) A genus of deciduous shrubs, including 
the common hazel and the red and the white 
filbert ; the hazel-nut tree. Loudon. 

OSR^YMB, n. [Gr. K6pvfA0os, a cluster, es- TfW??? 
peclally of ivy berries ; L. corymbus.] \W ij j 
(Bot.) A form of inflorescence in n hich y 
the pedicels originate at different parts ^ ^ 
along the main axis, and elevate ail the 
flowers to about the same height, the inferior ped- 
icels being longer than the upper ones. Henslow, 

CO-RfM'Bl-^TE, a. Decked with ivy beiries; 
corymbiated. Crahb. 

CQ-Rl?M'Bli-AT-BD, a. Garnished with ivy ber- 
ries. Bailey. 

CdR-YM-BlF^JglR-OtrS, a. (Ja.cortjmhi(s, a cluster, 
and’ fero, to bear; Fr. corymUfereT^ (Pot.) 
Bearing clusters or corymbs. Quincy. 

CdR-YM-BOSE', a. (Bot.) Relating to, or like,, a 
corymb. P^ Cyc. 

CO-EtM'BOys, a. Same as Corymbose. Smart. 

CO-RfM'BU-LOfJS, a. (BoQ Having little cor- 
ymbs, or ’flattened flower- clusters. Smart. 


CO-RfM^BUS, n. 
'CORYMB- 


[L., a cluster,] (Bot.) See 
Henslow. 


C6R-r-PffM'iN-4, n. [Gr. (Ph.\ A 

genus of fishes of the family Scomhnder, having 
the body elongated and compressed, the head 
much elevated, and the dorsal fin extending 
nearly the whole length of the back. Bairdm 

05r'Y-PHENE, n. Same as CoRYPHAfiNA. Ogilvie. 

OOR-y-PHF/yS (k5r-?-m'««>, pi. L. c6r-v- 

piijR'I; Eng. [L., from Gr. 

Kopv^Ahst a head man or leader, especially of a 
chorus in the Attic drama ; Fr. coiyphee.] 

1. (Mus.) The leader of the ancient dramatic 
chorus; — now sometimes ai[>plied to the leader 
or director of a band of music. Tadck 

3. Any leader or chief. 

noted of fbo Independent dujtion. South. 

C0^Rf^Z4,n. nLiir firom Or- (Med.) In- 
fiammatiotk of the membrane lining the nos#, 
and the sinuses communicating with it ; cold in 
the head; catarrh. LhmgUeon. 

CQS-OIn'Q-MAN-CT, n. [Gr. kSokwou, a sieve, 
and ftmvr^ia, divination.] Divination by a sieve. 

The sieve was suspended, and if it trembled 
whoa the name of a suspected person was mentioned, 
the party was deemed guilty. Maunder. 



CO-j3fiDANT [k6-s6"k?int, Ja. K. 

Sm, ; k 5 -s 6 k'?int, P.T, n. [See 
Secant.] (Geom.) The secant 
of the complement of an angle 
or arc ; thus B E, which is the 
secant of the arc G F, is the cosecant of the 
complement of that arc, A F. HarHs, 

The prefix co-, in cesecant, cosine, cotangent, 
&,c., IS an abbieviation of complemmt, first introduced 
by Gunter. Brande. 

c 6§'EN (kiiz'zn), v. a. See Cozen. Todd. 

c6§'?N-A9E, or c6§'|N-A^E, n. [Old Fr. cos- 
enage,]' (Laiv.) 

3. r'^lTt'or'^bln or kindred by blood; 

ci>Ti-i>'’ui -ii;. Bvrnll. 

2. An ancient writ in favor of the lawful heir 
against an intruder. Blackstone. 

c6§'EN-iNG, n. (Law.) An offence, consisting 
in doing any thing deceitfully. Burrill. 

CO'§^y, a. [Gael, eoiseag, a snug corner ; cot- 
seagack, snug. — Fr. causeur, talkative, chatty.] 

1. Snug; warm; comfortable; easy. Brockett. 

2. Social ; talkative ; chatty. Dickens. 

C0'§^1Y-Ly,c!df. In a cosey manner. Humphreys. 

C0SH'^:R-^^*G, n. [Irish. Johnson.] (Laio.) A 
feudal prerogative which lords had to lodge and 
feast at the houses of their tenants. Burrill. 

t CO'^IUR (kS'zh^r), n. [Old Fr. cousir ; coudre, 
to sew.] A botcher ; a tailor. Shak. 

CO-SIG-NfF'l-CA-TlVE, a. [L. con, with, and 
signijicatirus , ' significative.] Signifying the 
same with something else. Cockeram 

C0'§l-LY, ad. In a cosey manner ; coseyly. Smart. 

CO'SINE, n. (Geom.) The sine of the complement 
of an angle or arc ; thus, 

B F, which is the sine of 
the arc A F, is the cosine 
of the complement of that 
arc, orEF. Harris. ~ 

CO^-MfiT'JC, P KoofzijTtKig, skilled in. 

CO^-MfiT'l-CAL, 5 decorating ; koaixio>, to adorn ; 
L. cosmeta, she that adorns It. ^ Sp. cosmeti- 
co; Fr. cosmetique.] Increasing beauty ; beau- 
tifying. “ The cosmetic powers.** Pope. 

COS-M:fiT'IC, n. A wash to remove freckles and 
pimples, and to beautify the skin. 

No hatter coametica thaa a severe temporance and 

CO^'MJC, ) a. [Gr. KotTfUiedi ; Kdtruog, the world.] 

C0§'MJ-CAL, ) 1. Relating to the world. Johnson, 

2. (Akron.) Rising or setting with the sun ; — 
opposed to acronycal. Browne. 

c59'MI-CAL-LY, ad. (Astron.) With the sun ; 
— oppos’ed to 'aeronyca fly, 

A star said to nso or set coamimUy when it rises or sets 
at tlie same time with the sun. Hind, 



C0§-M5G'0-NAL, a. 
cosmogonic. 


Relating to cosm^ony; 


c0§-MO-GoN*io, ? Relating to cosmogo- 

co§-MO-g6jN'i-(;al, > ny. Milman. 

C0f!-M6G*0-NlST, n. One versed in cosmogony. 
** Cosnwgonists agreeing herein.** Cudworth. 

CO§-MftG*()’’NY, n. [Gr. Koapoyovla ; Kdapog, the 
’world, and yopth, generation ; Sji.cosmogonioi; 
Fr. coamogonie.] The .science that treats of the 
origin of the world or the universe. 

Th« eomuMontf or oroatloa of the world has puzxled pbit 
losophors of all afpes, Oottimith. 

8yxi. — Cosmogony treats of the birth or origin of 
the world ; cosmology, of tho theory of clie world ; 
cosmography, of tine construction, figure, and arrange- 
ment of all its parts, comprehending astronomy, geog- 
raphy, and geology. 

C9I9-M6g'RA-PH®R, n. IQr.soopoypd^f; 
mographm ; It. % Sp. combgmfo ; Fr. eosmo^ 
graphs.] One versed in cosmography. Browne. 

oeiJ.M9^RAPH'|0, U, pt. * Sp. oo$m>- 

C5s-MQ-GRAph*|-CAI*, > greilko; Fr. eoamogrok* 
phigue.] Relating to cosmography. Semen. 

Coij-mo-grApii'I-C^D-LV, ad* In a coemograpli- 
icel manner. 

09S-M6G'RA-^Hy Ck9z-mfe'ra-fip),n. CGr.ade^ies, 
the world, and ypd^tOf to describe ; It* ^ Bp. ewh 
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COTANGENT 


Tnografia ; Fr. cosmog raphieJ] The science 
which treats of the construction, figure, and 
arrangement of all parts of the world, and there- 
fore eonipiehonda astronomy, geography, and 
geology. JSrundo. 

Syn. — See Cosmogony. 

C<5 §' MO-LA BE, [Fr from Gr . the world, 

and^.«,u,dQya), to take.] (.dsfron.) An instrument 
resembling the astrolabe, formerly used foi 
measuiing the angles between heavenly bodies; 
— sometimes called pantacosm. ' Davies. 

CO§-MOL'A-TRY, 71. [Gr. /coff/ios, the world, and 
'ktiToevo), to serve.] The worship paid to the 
world and its parts by some pagans. Cudiooyth. 

CC^-MO-LO^'I-CAL, a. [It. ^ Sp. cosmologico ; 
Fr. cotmologique.'\ Relating to cosmology. 

C0J5|-M6l'0-^IST, n. One who is versed in cos- 
mology. ’ LgelL 

CO§-m6l'Q-^Y, n. [Gr. Kdaftos, the w-orld, and 
P.dyo,-, a Sliscburse ; Xt. ^ Sp, cosmologia ; Fr. 
cos77iologie.'\ The doctrine of, or a treatise on, 
the theory of the world, or universe, its struc- 
ture, and its parts. Lyell. 

Syn. -“See Cosmogony. 

CO§-MOM']g:-TRY, 71 . [Gr. Kda^csi the world, and 
'ixir^ovj a measure.] The ait of measuring the 
world. Blou7xt. 

c5§-MO-PLAS^T1C, a. [Gr. «<5o/£Of, the world, and 
7rJlrttrr</c<Jff, skilled in moulding ; to mould.] 

Peitaining to, or believing in, the formation of 
the world by a plastic force independent of the 
Deity. “ Seneca . . . a c synoplastic atheist.” 

Hallgioell. 

CJf)§-MO-P6L'I-TAN, 71. A cosmopolite. Jl/ore. 

C0?-MO-P6l'I-TAN-I§M, 71. Cosmopolitism. — 
See Cosmopolitism, [n.] Bd. Rev. 

CQ^-MOP'O-LITE, 71. [Gr. K6(TfJto$, the world, and 
voXirnSi a citizen; wdAtf, a city; It. § Sp. co^- 
mopolita ; Fr. cosmopolite^ A citizen of the 
world ; one who is at home in every place ; one 
who is not especially attached to any fi.xcd resi- 
dence. Howell. 

05?-M9-P9-lIT'I-CAL, a. Belonging to, or like, 
a cosmopolite. Hakluyt. 

C9^-1VI6p'0-LI-tI§M, 71. The qualities, or the 
principles, of a cosmopolite. 

The covnonoWfsm of Germany, the contemptuous nation- 
ality of the Enghahman, and the ostcntatwua and hoastftil 
nationality of the Fronchmaii, Co&; idge, 

c 5§-M9-RA'MA [k3z-mo-ra'insi, K. Sw.], ». [Gr. 
Kdff/wi, the wond, and bpayia, a view; 5p<i(u, to 
see; Fr. eosmomma.'\ A picturesque exhibi- 
tion of the world, or portions of it, consisting 
of a number of drawings laid horizontally round 
a semicircular table, reflected by mirrors placed 
opposite to them diagonally, and magnified to 
the spectator, \vho views them, illuminated by 
concealed lamps, through a convex lens : — ap- 
plied also to the view presented by an oil paint- 
ing seen through a magnifying glass. JBraTide. 

06 §-M 9 -RAm' 10 , a. Relating to, or having the 
nature of, a cosmorama. Hamilton. 

C6l^ 'm6s, 71, [Gr. Kdtruog^ Order, and hence the 
world, or universe, from its perfect arrange- 
ment.] The world as a beautiful system. 

The fhbric of the external universe first received the title 
of “ CoamosP or “ beautiful order,” 

o5§^MQ-SPHERE, n. [Gr. kCit/ios^ the world, and 
o^at^a, a sphere.] ^Astro7^.) An apparatus by 
which the position of the earth with respect to 
the fixed stars is shown, consisting of a terres- 
trial globe suspended within a globe of glass on 
which the constellations are drawn. Clarke. 

CdSS, n. A measure of distance in India, about 
two miles in length, but varying in different 

parts of the country. Brown. 

COS'S/iOB:, n. One of the military people, shilfbl 
as horsemen, who inhabit those parts of the 
Russian empire which border on the northern 
dominions of Turkey, Poland, and the southern 
confines of Siberia, Brcmde. 

OOS'S \RT, n. Same as Cosset. Fa/rm. B7ioy. 

COS’SAS, n. pi. Plain India muslins, of various 
qualities and breadths. Craig. 


COS'S^T, n. [It. casiccio ; casa, a hou&e. John- 1 
son. — Ger. a cottager. Vebstcr.l 

1. A lamb brought up without the dam ; a pet I 

lamb. Spenser. | 

2. A pet of any kind. B. Jonson. 

COS'SET, V. a. [i. cosseted; pp. cosseting, 
COSSETED.] To fondle ; to make a pet of. Forby. 

tCOS'SIC, a. [It. cosa, a thing.] Relating to 
algebra. Bp. Hall. 

je3=" “ When algebra w'as first introduced into Eu- 
rope, it ivas called the RuleofCoss^ probably Uom 
the Italian Re^ola di Cosa, the Rule of the Tk>n<r , 
the unknown quantity being termed cosa, the thing. 
Hence, Cossic .drty Cosste Jtf'‘a7ril7erSy &;c.” Brande. 

II COST, V. a. [L. constOy to stand together, to 
stand in, or cost. Freutid, &c. — L. gusto, to 
taste. Crabb. — A. S. a chest. Junius . — 
A. S. ceoaan, to choose. Rucldiman. — It. cos- 
tare, to cost ; Sp. costar ; Old Fr. cousta )* ; Fi . 
coutar ; Dut. ^ Ger. kosten ; Dan. koster ; S\v. 
Jeosta ; W. costio.'\ \i, cost ; pp. costing, 

COST.] 

1. To be bought for ; to be had at the pi ice of. 

The real price of eveiy thinfr. wha* everr tbincr rcrUv /•osCa 
to the man "Uho wants lo ucnuirc it, is the toil a.ul tioiliile ot 
acq.uirins it. ^1. 

2. To cause to be suffered. “ "What pain it 

cost ! what danger ! ” Shah. 

II COST (kost or kaiist, 21) [kSst, 5f. W. P. F. Ja. 
Sm. ; kSLust, J. K. JVb. Hares'] , w. [Dut., Ger., 
Sw., ^ Dan. /l:o^^.■“Gael. cosd ; Arm. const ; W. 
cost. — It, costo ; Sp. costa, or coste. — See the 
verb.] 

1. That which is paid or expended for any 
thing; expense; charge. 

When we see the figure of the house, 

Then must wc rate the cost of the erection. Sfial. 
He whose tale is host, and pleases most, 

Should win hiS supper at our common cost. Dryden. 

2. Loss ; damage ; detiiment. 

T are what I am, an<l they that prove me shall find me to 
thcii Reati, Hf FI. 

3. (^Laio.) pi. Expenses which are incurred 

either in the prosecution or the defence of an 
action, or of any process at law, or in equity, 
consisting of the fees of attorneys, solicitors, 
and other officers of court, and such disburse- 
ments as are allowed by law. Burrill. 

Syn. — The price or Oiarg'e is what is asked for a 
thing ; the cost or expense, what is given for it ; the 
foortli, what it will fotcli ; the value, wliat it ought to 
fetch. The price of a thing often exceeds its worth, 
and the cost its value. Cost is properly applied to the 
thing purchased ; expense, to the purchaser. A splen- 
did carnage is a costly article, and the person who 
buys and uses it, is of expensive habits. 

t ebsT, n. [L. costa ; Old Fr. coste ; Fr. cute.] 
A rib, or side. ** The costs of a ship.” B, JonsoQi. 

c6s'tj9, w. [L., a nb.] 

1. (Anat.) A rib. Dunglison. 

2. The midrib, or principal vein, of a 

leaf. Heyislow. 

3. (Ent.) The rib nearest the anterior margin 

of each wing in insects. Bur77ieister. 

t CdST'A^iE, n. Cost; expense. Chaucer. 

c6s'TAL, a, [Fr., from L. costa, a rib.] 

1. Belonging to the ribs ; costate. Joh7ison. 

' 2, Having ribs ; as, “ Costal fishes.” Browm. 

3. {Ent.) Pertaining to the costa in the wings 
of insects. Maunder. 

cOs'T^RD, n. [“ SMnner derives costard from 
cosier, a head, but there is no authority for such 
a word. Honeywood (in Skinner) from Dut. 
kosK food, and. ard, nature, i. e. natural food.” 
Richardson.] 

L A large kind of apple. 

The whdinif, cogtoHt, then the vrell-knoTm pomwater. 

Drayton. 

2, The head; — used in contempt. 

Take him over the costard with the htlt of thy sword, fihak, 

smsg^ Which is theoriginal sense [apple or head] is 
not yet settled. Mr. Gifibrd positively says, the apple ; 
iind certainly we do not find it used for a head except 
in ludicrous or contemptuous language.’’ Hares. 

OQS'T^RD-M6ng'?R (-rotng'gtor, 82), n. An itin- 
erant dealer in apples ; — applied also to hawk- 
ers and pedlers who sell any kind of fruit, and 
written often coster-monger. Brande. 

CftS'TATE, a. [L. costafus ; costa, a rib.] {Anat. 

Be. Bot.) Having ribs or lines ; costated. Brande. 


COS'TAT-]g:D, a. {Anat. & Bot.) Having ribs*, 
ribbed; costate. Hill. 

COS'TgR— n. Same as Costaed- 
M o N GEE. Foth erby. 

COSTZE, 71. The offspring of a white and a fus- 
tic, [West Indies.] Hodgson. 

COS^TIVB, a. [L. coxistipo, coQistipatus, to press 
closely together ; It. costtpato ; Old Fr. cows- 
tive; Ft. i‘onstip(\] 

1. Constipated or bound in the body ; having 

the excretions obstructed, paiticularly in the 
intestinal canal. Bt'oicne. 

2. t Close ; impermeable. “ Clay, in dry sea- 
sons, is costive.** Mortiiner. 

3. t Cold ; formal ; unduly reserved. 

You must be frank, but without indiscretion, and close, 
but y, ithout being costirc. CAesterjield. 

COS'TIVE-LY, ad. In a costive manner, 

COS'TIVE-I^ESS, 71. The state of being (jostive ; 
constipation. Dunglison. 

II COST'Lj^SS, a. Costing nothing. ** Costless and 
yet excellent music.” Boyle. 

II COST'LI-NESS, n. The state of being costly; 
expensiveness; dearness. Btd 7 iey. 

II COST'LY (kSst'le or kSiustMe), a. Expensive ; 
dear ; of great price. 

Co'fttu thy habit as thy purse can buy. 

But not expressed in fancy. Shak. 

Syn. — See Cost, Valuable. 

C6st'MA-RY, 71. [L. costos, or costuin, from Gr. 

AToffroff, an Oriental aromatic plant.] (Bot.) A 
perennial, odorifeious plant, allied to tansy; 
alecost; Balsamita vulgaris. 

The seen tf 111 camomile, the \crdurous costmary. Diaj/toji. 

t c6s'TR^:l, 71. A bottle. SiJdnn&r. 

COS-TUME', 71. [It, §“ Fr, costufne ; custom, man- 
ners, costume.] 

1. Peculiar customs, manners, or usages in 
different places and at different times ; — latter- 
ly restricted to the style or characteristics of 
dress. 

The cruzado was not current at Venice in tlie tunc of 
Shajcspcarc, who has here indulged Ids usual practice of de- 
parting from national coetwnc. Douce. 

Sergius PauluB wears a crown of laureU tVs i« h'lrdlv rec- 
oncilable to strict piopriety and the co^ume, oi v hic'i R ificile 
was in general a good observer. Su J liciinrAdi.. 

2. {Fme Arts.) The mode in which persons 

are represented as respects dress, and the gen- 
eral conformity, in other things, to character, 
time, and place. FairhoU. 

COS'TUMBE (kSs'tumd), a. Wearing a costume; 
— used in composition. Ec. Rev. 

c5s'TUM-^;r, n. One who prepares, or adjusts, 
costumes, or dress. Mbwatt. 

tcOST'U-oOs, a. Costly; fexpensive. Bale. 

CO— S&P'FfiR-^lR, n. A fellow-sufferer. Wycherly. 

CO— 71. A partaker of supremacy. 

To the phccnix and the dove, 

Co-bUjnejiiea and Btarfr of Jove. Sliak. 


CO'§Y, a. Snug: — chatty* — See Cosey. STnart. 

COT, I ^ suffix in the names of places, gon- 
COTE, > erally from the Anglo-Saxon cot. a eot* 
COAtJ Otbiotu 


c5T, n. 1. [A, S. cota, cote, or cott ; Dut. hot ; Ger. 
koth ; Icel. hot.] A small house ; a cottage ; a 
hut. 

At poor Philemon’s cot to take a bed. FerOon. 

2. [Gr. Kt>£r;7.-”A.S.co#(Z, orcoii,— OldFx..C 0 e^e„ 
or cniic.] A low bedstead: — a cradle: — a 
small bed ; a hammock. 


Lying upon a low bedstead they [the Turksl call « cot. 

Terry, 1^53* 

3. [Low L. cota.] A little boat* 

They call. In Ireland, ecU things like boats, but very un- 
shapely, being nothing but sq,uare pieces of timber made 

< 3 . 


hollow , 


4:. An abridgment of cotquccm. Grose. 

5. A cade lamb. [Local.] Grose. 

0. A leather cover for a sore fi.ixger, Tf^righf 


00-tAB'i;t-LATE, p. a. To floor with boards.— 
See ContaBvlatb. CoakeraTTu 


oG-tAn^^j^iNT, n. (Geom.) The tangent of the 
complement of an angle or arc; — thus C E, 
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which is the tangent of the arc ^ 

C F, is the cotangent of the 
complement of that arc, A F. / /^\ 

Harris, f V \ 

COTE, 71, [A. S. cot, or coteJ] “ * 

1. A cottage ; a cot. Fletcher, 

2. A sheepfold. — See Cot. 

The folded flocks penned in then* wattled cotes, Milton. 

f c6TE, V, a. [Old Fr. costoi/er ; Fr. cStC) side.] 

To pass by the side of. 

We coted them [the players] on the way. Shak. 

f COTE, V. a. See Quote. Todd. 

CO-TfiM-PQ-RA'N5-OtJs, a. Contemporary.— See 
CONTEMPORAXEOUS. 

CO-TJSM'PO-RA-RY, a. Living or existing at the 
same time. — See Conte MPOS-V iiy. 

CO-'i’lN‘'ANT, 71. A tenant in common. S7?ia7^. 

CO-TtE-iZ/E' (ko-te-rS') fho-te-jre', TF.J.Ja.; IcS'to- 
re, IC . ; kSt-?-re', 7i. [Fr. coterie, from L. 

qziot, how many ? i- e. originally a society of 
merchants, each contributing his quota of goods 
or money, and deriving his ^tiota of profit. 

JBi'aiide.] A friendly or fashionable associa- 
tion ; a club ; — sometimes applied derisively to 
an exclusive society. Sterne. 

CO-TER'Mr-NOtJs, tt. Bordering on. — See Con- 
terminous. Ci^aig. 

c6t'gAre, n. Eefuse, clotted wool. Crdbh. 

CO''TH6j^’, w. a quay, dock, or wharf. Dr. Shaw. 

CO-THtiR'Ni^TE, ) a, [L. coihurnatm ; co- 
C0-THUR'NAT-5D, ) thurmis, a buskin.] Wear- 
ing, or having, buskins. Todd. 

CO‘TffUR*Jsrus, n. ; pi. aoTiiunm. [L., from 
*Gr. /eddopj/os.] A sort of ancient buskin, used in 
acting tragedies and in hunting. Hamilton. 

CQ-TIo^V-LAR, a, [L. coticula ; dim- of cos, 
a whetstone.] Eelating to, or resembling, 
whetstones. Smart. COT'TON (kSt'tn), a. Made of, or consisting of, 

CQ-Ti'DAL, a. Noting lines on the surface of cotton ; as, “ Cottoix cloth, 
the ocean, throughout which high water takes COT'TON (kSt'tu), v. n. 1. [Fr. cot 07 ine 7 ', to be- 
place at the same instant of time. FhU. Trans* come downy or cottony.] To rise with a nap ; 

“’rToTJ’ Stly united ; to comont or n'^ftefto 

liWydano’e.usuallyfor’eiglitpcrsons. "Adance harmonize. [A cant -word.] uh 

a POAnt n a mir Tnodprii ’* ^ quarrel will end in one of you heinj? turncil oflT, m which 

as elegant as our moaern couuons. or? ay, ^ another. 

CO-TisE', n. [Fr. c6te, side.] \ ' V-V V 7 That first with midst, and mldut with last, 

•(ZfeiT) A bendlet reduced one Way co«oh and agree ^ grants irorace. 

half, and borne on each side of CdT'TON'— n. A machine for separating the 

the bent}.. seeds from cotton; — invented by Eli Whitney. 

A bend, fess, &c., between two c 5 t'TON~GRAss ( 12), n. (Bot.) A genus of 

.catwe#, IS termed ccCwed, Brands. grasses, the seeds of which are surrounded by 

CDT^And, n. {Law.) Land ap- woolly tufts ; Eriophom7n. Loudon. 

pendanj: to a cottage, Cowell. CdT'TON-MAN-r-PAo'TO-Ry, n. A manufac- 

c6t'CIUEAN (kSt^kwen), n. [Fr. a knave. tory in which cotton is’ wrought into various 

Johnson : — “ Probably cock-quean, that is, a fabrics ; a cotton-mill. Gent. Mag. 

c6t'TON-mIlL. «. A mill for manufactming 
self with affairs properly belonging to women. cotton cloths of various kinds ; a cotton-nianu- 

A itateawoman is as ndiculous a creature as a cotmiean. f.. 

each of the sexes should keep within its bounds. Addison. laccory. l eci, 

c6T-auEAN'l-Tr, «. The character or practice c6T'TON^tJs (kSt'tn-iSs), o. Like cotton. “A 
ofaootquean. Ib-] B. Jonson. thick coWonons substance.” [n.] Erelyn. 

We tell thee thou angerest us, cotquean, and we wilt thun- C5T'T0N— PLANT, n, {Bot.) A plant of several 
dcr thee in pieces for thi cotqveamti,. J$. Johnson. varieties, growing in Warm cUmatcs and pro- 

cO-TRtJs-Tfija', joint trustee. Craig. ducing cotton ; Gosst/pium. Loudon. 

CUTS'WOLD, n. [A. 8. cote, or cota, a cot, a OftT'TON-PKfiSS, n. A machine used for press- 
den, and wold, a wood.] Sheqpcots in an open cotton into bales. 

country. Todd. c6t'TON~RO§E, ». The common name of 

Whence the large tract of downs in Gloucester- the plants of the genus Filago. Loudmi. 

shirs. Ensla-d, 1* called Octau>obl feUs. CfiT'TON-aiJE^jB, ». The octton-pUnt. Clarke. 

sleep iu; a cot. -See Cot. Craig. Mttpn is converted mto yarn. Chrhe. 

oCT'TAj »• (Ccia.) A measure used for moasur- 
ing oowtes, -Of iviieh it holds 12,000. Craib. Je„us ‘*“‘*‘“7^^ 

c6t’T 4-B&S, n. [L., from Gr. aimiM An c6rTON-Tafifi,n. A tree belonring to either of 
anoiOTt sta^ or amusement of the Greeks, the genera Boniias or Eng Cve. 

which consisted in throwing Wine from cups into -rr i . jt ^ / 

little basins suspended in a particular manner TON-VEL V^T, 7i. Velvet made of ootton- 
, or floating in a large vessel of water. Brande. 06t'T 0N— WEED, n. (Bef.) The common name 
c 6 t'TA 9B, «. TA. S. OOK or oote ; Gael. eat. - composite plant Diotia maritima. Craig. 

SeeCfoT,N6.1.J A small houg^ ; q. cot ; a hut ; c6t'TON-WOOD' (fcSt'tn-wflidO, (Bot.) A 


— formerly restricted to a mean habitation, but 
now applied also to any small, pretty house. 

T ,i. ii.n f»<^v»nhlo rrd great foitunea visit pool 

. I :n; luao^i . Bp.Ta\flx>i. 

Tlie selfsame sun that shines upon his court 
Hides not ins visage from our cottage, but 
Looks on both ahke. Sriak. 

COT'TAGE-AL-LOT'MJSNTS, 71 . pi. Portions of 

f rounds allotted to the dwellings of country la- 
orers, for the purpose of being cultivated by 
them. [England.] Ogilvie. 

COT'TA^ED (kSt'tajd), a. Having cottages. “ Cot- 
taged' Collins. 

f COT'TA^E-LY, a. Rustic; suitable to a cot- 
tage, Cottdgely obscurity.’’ Bp. Taylor. 

c6t'TA-^?II, n. 1. One who lives in a cottage. 
The cottager and king.” Young. 

2. (Lato.) One who lives rent-free on a com- 
mon without any land of his own. “Mere cot- 
tagers which are but housed beggars.” Bacon. 

COT'TJglR, n. One who inhabits a cottage ; a cot- 
tager. [Scotland.] Burns. 

c6T'T^3R, n. A wedge-shaped piece of iron or 
wood used for fastening. Ta7iner. 

t cOT’TI-?R, 71 . Same as Cotter. Bp. Ball. 

COT'TON (kSt'tn), 7 i. [“A word derived from 

kut7i, or kutim, one of the names ghen by the 
Arabs to this substance.” P. Cijc. — Diit. 
Sw. katoeix', Dan. cattun.^lt. cotone', Sp.cf^^o- 
, d 07 i, cotton ; coton, cloth made of cotton ; Fr. 
coton.’] 

1. The downy substance growing in the pods 
of the Gossyphtm, or cotton-plant; a species of 
vegetable wool. 

■*r*“rJ *•'* th •T-o*»'rtl' 

O' si'p *. • I « 'I . I t - •• I • , . :t* 1 ■ ''III 

.Oi.iy I'. I • .1 |H. 

I The kindfl of cotton met with in the market ore uRually 
designated by the names of the placps flom wiiic’ they arc 


2. Cloth made of cotton. 


1 diMued into the two 
. Jlmtule. 

Johnson, 


[Fr. cot 07 xn€r, to be- 
To rise with a nap ; 


tree belonging to the genus Populns, or poplar, 
common in North America, especially in the 
valley of the Mississippi ; Canadian poplar; 
Populus monilifera. Gray. 

cOT'TON-WOOL' (kJ5t'tn-wul'), n. A term some- 
times applied to cotton. Gent. Mag. 

c 6T'TON-Y (kdt'tn-e), a. [Fr. coto7meux.'\ Full 
of cotton , resembling cotton , downy. “ A 
knur full of a cottony matter.” Evelyn. 

COT'TR^IL, n. A trammel to hang a pot on over 
the fire. Crabb. 

c 5 t'UN-ITE, n. (Min.) A mineral having acicu- 
lar crystals, being chiefly a chloiide of lead ; — 
so named from a physician of Naples. Dana. 

Cg-TUR’JriX, 71 . [L., a quail ,1 (Ornith.) A 

genus of ’birds of the family Tetraonidw, or 
grouse. Yarrell 

C6T'Y-L A, n. [Gr. KorOrt ; L. cotula ; Fr. cotyU.) 

1. * An ancient liquid measure. Johnson. 

2. (A7iat.) A cavity of a bone -which receives 

the end of another ; — particularly the socket of 
the hip-bone. Du7igUso7i. 

c6T'Y-L5, 71 . Same as Cotyla. Dtmglisoit. 

C6T-Y-LE'D0N [kSt-e-lG'don, Sm. P. Ctjc. Bra77rh, 
IVbl; ko-tii’e-don, CrabS, Sciida 77 i 07 'e], n. [Or. 
KOTV?i}6i^v, any cup-shaped cavity ; kutO^jj, a cup 
or hollow vessel.] 

1 . (Bot.) The seminal leaf of a ^ 
plant, or the lobe that nourishes the 

seed of a plant; the fiist leaf of the 
embryo. Gray. — A genus of plants ; 
navclwort. Loudon, 

2. (Anat.) A cup-shaped vascular production 
of the chorion ; a lobe of the placenta. 

The placenta is formed of several lobes or eotuledom, which 
can be readily distinguished from each other. Dmwlimn. 

COT-Y-LfiD'O-NOfJs, a. Relating to cotyledons; 
having a seed-lobe. P. Cyc, 

CO-Tf L'l-FdRM, a. [L. cotuhi a hollo-w vessel, 
’and forma, form.] (Zool.) Having a rotate 
figure with an erect limb. Bra7ide. 

COT'Y-LdlD, a. [Gi. kot(>?.7i, a cup or hollow ves- 
sel, ’and A?, form.] (A7iat.) Cup-shaped;-- 
applied to the henuspherioal cavity of the hip- 
bone which reccive.s the head of the femur, or 
thigh-bone. Dunylison. 

c6u-AG'GA, w. [Fr.] (Zo'll.) An animal of South 
Africa, rescnihling the horse; — written also 
quagga and qmcha.-^SoQ Quaooa, Efig. Bncy. 

CdT^on, V. n, [Fr, coucher ; couche, a bed.— From 
L. cubnre, to lie down ; as rcprocker from re- 
p7'obare** Sullirafi,] p, couched ; pp. couch- 
ing, COUCHED.] 

1. t To be placed, or to lie, as one thing upon 

or under another. Chaucer. 

Blessed of the Lord be his land for the dew, and fm 1h» 
deep that voucheth beneath. xxxUi. Itt. 

2. To lie down or recline as for repose. 

When Lo\e’ii fair goddess 

Couched with her husband in Ins golden bed. Idhnk. 

3. To lie close to the ground, as for conceal- 
ment ; to crouch. 

Fierce tigers canohed «ronnd» and lolled their Owning 
tongues. ucifdm. 

4. To bend down ; to stoop. 

Issachar Is a strong ass, couching down between two bur- 
dens. Ocu. xilx. 14. 

CC)t3rcn, V, a. 1. To lay, place, or put down upon 
a bed, or as upon a bed. ills body covchrd in 
a curious bed.” Shak. 

i Great towers of stone strongly couched. Mir. for JUttg. 

If the weather be warm, we couch malt about a tbot thiek. 

Mot (vtufr. 

2. To cover ; to invest ; to clothe. 

Ills coat armor was of clotli of Tars 

Cbmhod with pearls, C 'Aauccr . 

3- To itxvqlvc ; to include ; to comprise. 

In these words: Mr. Haxdlng hath prIvUy etJucAed simd y 
ar^meuta Jtufelh 

4. To ©over up ; to conceal ; to hide. 

There is aiU thte and moretiuit flesnatuntUy couched under 
this allegory. Jd BiStrunyc. 

6. To put in a posture of attack, as a spear. 

He turned and oowthsd the spear in rest. JMimers. 

6, (Arua.) To depress or remove, as a cat- 
^act, or filmy humor, obstructing vision, so as 
tq leave the lens free from it. 

c5^eH, w. [Fr. couche.} L A pjlaqe for sleep or 
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fi)r ** The beasts seek their accustomed 

couches.** Bale. 

Forsook his easy couch at early day. D> yden, 

2. A seat used for reclining upon. 

When the sultan visits his friends, he is carried in a small 

couch on four men’s shoulders. JUatnjjier. 

3. A layer or a heap of barley prepared for 

malting. Morthyier. 

4. A coating of any adhesive substance on 
wood, plaster, canvas, &c. 

In painting, the canvas is firbt prepared with a couch of 
size. Francis. 

COUCirAN-CY, n. (Law.) The state of being 
in repose by’ lying do%vn. Burrows. 

COtyCH^ANT, a. [Fr.] (Her.) Lying down ; 
squatting, A. lion coiwhant,** Browne. 

Levant et eouehanf, (Lavs.) a term signifying rising 
up and lying down, and applied to cattle which have 
been long enough on land not belonging to their 
oivner to have lain down and men up to feed j a space 
of time hold to be at least a day and a night. Burrill. 

Cdu'(^HEE (ko'shs), w, [Fr., a sleeping-place.) 
An evening party ; a visit received about bed- 
time ; — opposed to leuee. 

The duke’s levees and couchees were so crowded that the 
antechambers were full. Lw'nct. 

c5i)ch'^IR, n. 1. [From couch, v. a.) One who 
couches cataracts. Johnson. 

2. [Fr. coucheur.) A bed-fellow. Cotgrave. 

3. |[01d Fr. cachereau", cacher, to conceal.] 
A register-book in monasteiies. “Plate, books, 
couckers, legends, &c.” Injimctions, ^c., Ioo9. 

4. (Law.) A factor resident in a place while 

trading. Craig. 

C01&CH'-P£l-LQW, n. Abed-fellow. Shak. 

GRAsS, n. (Bot.) A perennial, creeping 
grass ; Triticum repens ; — called also creeping 
wheat-grass, quick-grass, and qxtich-grass.Gray. 

C^CH'ING, n. 1. The act of placing any thing 
Wupon a bed ; the act of spreading malt. 

2. The act of bending. 

These cQuchings and these lowly courtesies. Shak, 

3. (Med.) The operation of removing a cata- 
ract from the eve. Dunglison, 

4. (AfjHc.) The act of clearing land from 

couch-grass. Brande. 

C6t)OH'L|:SS, a. Having no couch orbed. Clarke. 

c 60'0EE, n. [Fr., a cubit', coude. the elbow.] 
The measure from the elbow to the hand. Crahh. 

CdU'GAR (kd'gkr), n. (Zool.) A voracious animal 
of the genus Felis, inhabiting the warmer parts 
of America; the puma; — written also cou- 
guar. Eng. Encg. 

y COUGH (kbf or khuf, 54) [kdf, S. W. P. F. Ja. 
K. Sm. C.; kfiiuf, J. Wb. Nares), n. [Goth. 
kuef. a catarrh ; kof, sulfocation ; Su. Goth. 
meaf, shortness of breath ; Liit. kuclt, a cough. 
Johnson. — Bolgic Kugh, foimed from the sound. 
Mmsheu. — Gcr. keutken, or kiechen, to cough.] 
A convulsive elibit of the lungs, with noise, to 
get rid of phlegm or other matter. Shak. 

II COUGH (k8f), V. n. [i. coitoiied ; pp. cough- 
in’©, couoiiBD.J To have the lungs convulsed; 
to make the noise of a cough. 

Thou hast quarrelled with a man fbr coughwg in the 
street. Shak. 

II COUGH (k?sO» V* To eject by a cough ; — fol- 
lowed by up. ** Matter coughed up** Wiseman. 

II COUGH'JESR (kbf§r), n. One who coughs. 

cdu'GUAR (kd'gwar),w. See CouoAR. 

COOr'HAGB (kbii'sy), n. [Fr.] (Bot.) An Indian 
bean, the pods of which, being covered with a 
pointed down, sting like a nettle ; —written also 
cowitch and cowhage. — See Cowhagb. ToM. 

cOiD’L, nv A sort of tub/ a vessel with two ears. 
— See Cowl. OtM. 

COULD (kdd), L from cm. [A. S. evth.) Was j 
able or, capable. — See Can. i 

OOULEVR BE ROSE (fc6'mr-ds-r8z). [Fr., color 
of the rose.) An attractive light or aspect ; fair 
appearance; — used adverbially; as, “To sec 
things coukur de rose** 

COULISSE (yst^Xis), n. [Fr., a proore.] (Aroh.) 
A piece of timber with a channel or groove 


in it, as the slides in which the side-scenes of a 
theatre run, the upright parts of a flood-gate or 
sluice of a portcullis, Slo. Britton. 

COUL'STAfF, 71. See Cowlstatf. Ct'ahb. 

COUL'T^IR (kol'tfr), «. [L. ciilte)", eolo, cultus, 
to till; Fr. coutreJ) (Agrtc.) The cuttinj^ non 
of a plough. — See Coltee. 1 Sant. xiii. 20. 

COUL'TJpR-NEB, [ro/i/Vw and we5.] (Oi'nitk.) 
A bird of the family Alcida ; the puffin ; Fra- 
tercula cD'stica, nr A icn atctica\ — so called 
from the shape of its beak. YarreU, 

c6u'MA-rIne, 71. (Ckem.) A crystalline, odorif- 
erous principle extracted from the tonka bean, 
the seed of the Coumarouna odorata. Brande, 

COUN'CIL, 71. [L. condliitm ; concilio, to call to- 
gether j It. ^ Sp. concilio ; Fr. concile.) 

1. An assembly met for deliberation. “ The 
chief priests and all the coiinciL** Matt. xxvi. 59. 

The Stygiou cottncil thus dissolv'^ed. Milton. 

2. A body of men 'whose duty it is to advise 
a sovereign or chief magistrate on aflairs of 
government; as, “ The Privy Coundl** i “ The 
Governor’s Council.** 


Without the knowledge 
Either of king or council. 


Shak. 


3, (Eccl.) A body of divines, or of clergymen 
and laymen, assembled to deliberate and act on 
some ecclesiastical matter. 

We shall And him under Julius III. presiding as apostolic 
legate in the Council of Trent. Barrsu. 

Council of war, an assemblage of tlie chief officers 
in the army or navy, suninioned by the general or 
admiral to concert measures of iiupoitance. Campbell. 

Syru—See Assejibly. 

C6i&N'CIL-B 6 ARD (kbfln'sil-bord), n. 1. A coun- 
cil-table, where matters of state are deliberated. 

lie hath commanded 
To-morrow morning at the council-board 
lie be convened. Shak. 

2. The council itself in session. STnart. 

05t)N'CIL— CHAM'BljlR, n. An apartment occu- 
pied by a council, or appropriated to delibera- 
tions on government. Milio7i. 

t COi&N'ClL-iST, 71, A member of a council ; an 
adviser ; a councillor. Milto7i. 

C5x)n'CJL-LOR, n. A member of a council ; one 
who gives advice in relation to public aflairs. 

ComciUor. when not used by mistake for “ counsellor ” 
means a member of a council. Smea't. 

'VnyycoimcilloraaxQ made by the king’s nomination, with- 
out patent or grant. Jirunde. 

Councillor, a member of a council, and coun- 
sellor, a lawyer, have lierotofore been regarded as tlie 
same word, and spelt counsellor. The propei distinc- 
tion is now mt)re frequently made than formerly, and 
it is introduced into several oi the recent English 
Dictionaries. 

cOt^N'ClL-MAN, n. A member of a ci^ common 
council ; councillor. Ge77t. Mag, 

CO^'N'CJIi-PRddP, rt. Disregarding, or opposing, 
advice ; deaf to advice. Fe7iton. 

COtyN'ClL-TA'BLE,«, A council-board. Milton, 

fCd-fS'N-DjpR-STAND'lNG, n. Mutual under- 
standing. Howell, 

CO-UNE', V, a. [L. C071, with, and %mo, to unite ; 
umts, one.] To form into one. “ [They] are 
in man one and co-uned together.” FeUham, 

t CO-V-NItE' (ks-yu-nit'), o, a. To unite. More. 

CQt^N'S^lL, n, [L. consilium', cotwuIo, to con- 
sult ; con^ wit^, and sedeo, to sit ; It. consigtio ; 
Sp. cons^o ', Fr. conseil.) 

1. Consultation; interchange of opinions. 
“ We took sweet, ooumel together.” Ps. Iv. 14. 
I held as little counsel with weak fhar 
As you or any Scot that lives. Shak, 

21; Advice; direction; admonition. 

There Is as much dUBTerence between the counsel that a 
fiiend eiveth and that a man glvcth himself; as there is be- 
tween the counsel of a friend and of a flatterer. Bacon. 

3. Examination of consequences; delibera- 
■tSon ; prudent forethought. 

Th^ all ccmfhss, in the working of that first cause, that 
cotetsdris used, reason ibllowedtandTa way observed. 7/ooJber. 

Without counsel purposes are disappointed. JProv. xv. 22, 

4. Design; plan; purpose. “The counsel 
'of the Lord standeth forever.*' Ps. xxxiii. 11. 

6. Conclusion formed from deliberation or 
consultation and designed to be secret ; a secret. 
The players oannot keep comseh they’ll tell alL SlMk. 


6. A counsellor, or the counsellors, advoo 
cates, or lawyers, collectively, who plead a cause. 

For the advocates and counsel that plead, patience and 
gra\ it^ t»f learning is an essential part of justice. Bacon. 

Syn. — See Advice, Lawyer. 

CdUN'S^lL, V. a. [L, consilior; Fr. conseiller.) 
[i. COUNSELLED ; pp. COUNSELLING, COUN- 
SELLED.] ^ 

1. To give advice to ; to advise ; to admonish. 
Holy and heavenly thoughts still counsel her. Shak, 

2, To propose to be done; to recommend. 

“ His counselled crime.” [h.] Ilryden. 

CdUN^SJgL— KEEP' jpR «. One who keeps a secret. 
“ His note-book his counsel-keeper.** Shak. 

CdUN'S^L-KEEP'ING, a. That keeps counsel; 
that preserves secrecy. Shak. 

COUN'S5L-LA-BLE, a. 1. That may be coun- 
selled ; willing to receive advice. “ Few men 
weie more counsellahle than he.” Cla7'&ndo7i, 

2. Worthy to be recommended; advisable. 
“ He did not believe it comxsellahle,** Cla7'e7idon. 

CdUN'S^L-LOR, 71. [It. consigner e ; Fr. conseiller.) 

1. One who gives advice. “ His mother was 
his counsellor to do wickedly.” 2 Chr. xxii. 3. 

2. A member of a council ; a councillor. — 
See CouNCiLLOH. 

The ordinary sort of counsellors are such as the king call- 
cth to be of council with him in his government. Macon. 

3. (Lflze.) One who ad\-ises a client; one who 
pleads in a court of law ; a barrister. 

A comriellor bred up in the knowledge of the municipal 
and statute laws. Brgaen, 

Syn. — See Lawyer. 

rdUN'S^L-LOR-SIliP, 71. The office of a coun- 
sellor. * Bacon. 

COUNT, r.a, [L. co77ipido ; It. co7itare; Sp. § 
Port. C07itar ; Old Fr. c077ipter ; Fr. C07iter ; Arm. 
counta.) [z. counted counting, counted.] 

1. To number ; to enumerate ; to tell one by 

one. “ I can count every one.” Shak. 

2. To compute ; to calculate ; to estimate. 

Some people in America counted their years by the coming 

c'w*" • bi-d- them at their certain seasons, and 

i, -.■« !•' i)Cl ^ . Locke. 

8. To account ; to consider ; to esteem ; to 
reckon ; to judge ; to think. 

Count it all joy -w hen yc fall in to diver? temptations, know- 
ing t}ii<i, tliut the ti ml of v oui iuilh woikcth patience Jam, 1. 2. 

Syn. — See Calculate . 

C6f)NT, V, 71. 1. To found an account or reckon- 
ing ; to depend ; to rely — with 07i or ttpon, 

T think it is a great error to count upon the genius of a 
nation as a standing arguniciit in all ages. Siaje, 

2. To swell the number ; to add to the num- 
ber; as, “ Every penny coufits,** 

3. (Eng. Law.) To recite a count ; to plead 

orally, as a sergeant in the English Court of 
Common Pleas. Burrill. 

COl&NT, n. X. [It, co7ito and compute ; Sp. centa, 
cuenta, and compute ; Fr. compte.) A reckon- 
ing, or a number reckoned. “ To increase the 
count.** Spenser. “By my Shak. 

2. Estimation ; account. 

Were cowards known, and little count did hold. SpeToer. 

3. [Fr. conte. a narrative or tale ; center, to 

relate.] (Law.) A declaration of a j^laintiiTs 
case in court, or a part, section, or division of 
a declaration embracing a distinct statement of 
a cause of action : — in criminal pleading, a par- 
ticular charge in an indictment. Bw'7'ill. 

CCjtoT, 71. [L. comes, an associate, an attend- 
ant; lx. conte ', Sji. co7ide \ PT.comte.) A title 
of nobility, on the continent of Europe, es- 
teemed equivalent to earl. — See Coun'ty. 

No more than ten among them were dignified with the 
rank of counts or companions, a title of honor, or rather <4 
favor, which had been recently invented in the court of Con- 
stantine. Qitibon. 

SSSr “ The title of count, borrowed from the later 
Roman empire, meaning originally companion, (comes), 
one who had the honor of being closest cotnpanwn to 
his leader, and the shire was now the county (eovni- 
tatus), as governed by this comes. In that singular 
and inexplicable fortune of words, which causes some 
to disappear and die out under circimit.tances most 
favorable for life, others to liorl rluMi ground whei^ 
all seemed against them, count h disappeared from 
the titles of English noliihty, w hil '•arl has recovered 
its place ; although, m evidence of t'l ^ essential iden- 
tity of the two titles, the wife of the curl is entitled a 
counteas', and in further memorial of these great 
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changes that so long came over our land, the two 
names shire and cauntjf equally survive as household, 
and in the mam, interchangeable words m our 
mouths.’’ JDr. Trencfi. 

a. That may be numbered. 

CSl):s’'TJ5-iVANCE, n. [L. coittinentia^ a holding 
in, and in late Latin the contents; coiitineo^ 
conthxms^ to contain ; Pr. contenance. The al- 
lusion, according to Skimter and Richardson^ 
is to “the keeping or composure of the features 
of the face.”] 

1. Exterior appearance of the face or visage ; 
expression of the face ; aspect ; look. 

Thou shalt not see me blush. 

Nor change my countenance for tins arrest. Shcu:. 

AmerTyheartmaketh,acheerftiI countenance* jProv,sv.l3. 

2. Mark of good will; support; encourage- 
ment ; patronage ; favor ; sanction. 

Thou hast made him exceeding glad witli thy counte- 
nance, i’a.xxi.6. 

This is the magistrate’s peculiar province, to give cowwa*- 
sumce to piety and virtue. Mttcj bw y. 

3. f Superficial appearance; show; pretence. 

Unfold the evil which is here wrapt up 

cownuumice* ShaK, 

To keep one’s cmintenance^ to refrain from expressing 
emotion by tlio face ; to preserve a calm look. — In 
countenance, with an assured or confident look. — Out 
of countenance, with an abashed or downcast look. 

Syn.— Countenance is the form and expression of 
the face. Face is the work of nature, and remains 
the same ; countenance and nsasfe are affected by the 
state of the mind, and are therefore changeable. We 
may say the /ace or msaffe, hut not the cou7itenance,o{ 
a brute. A handsome or ng\y face ; a cheerful or sad 
countenance ; a pale or grim visatre. 

Give countettance or patronage to meritoiious per- 
sons, sanction to just measures, and support to a good 
cause. 

Cdt^N'T^-NANCE, v* a* [t, COUNTENANCED ; yjjo. 
COUNTENANCING, COUNTENANCED.] 

1. To approve ; to sanction. 

As if the Heavens should countenance his sin. SJiak. 

2. To support ; to encourage ; to patronize. 

A good man acts with a vigor, and sufTers with a patience, 

more than human, when he believes himself countenanced 
by the Almighty. Hlair. 

3. fTo make a skew of; to pretend. 

Each to these ladies love did counfenaace. Spenner. 

C5iD'N'TJEJ-NAN-C 5R, n. One who countenances. 
A great counienanaer of learned men. J3rown*s JVareZs, 1C85. 

CdlJ'NT^pR, n, 1. One who counts ; a reckoner. 

2. An imitation, of a piece of money, used as 
a means of counting. 

These hslflpence in trade are no hotter than eouniere. Stofi* 

3. A contemptuous term for money* Skak. 

4. The table of a shop on which goods are 

exhibited and money is counted. “ Behind his 
counter selling broadcloth.” Arbuthnot, 

6. {Farriery*') The part of a horse between 
the shoulders ; the breast, FarricFs Diet* 

6. {Ship’-huildiny.) That part of a vessel be- 

^een the bottom of the stern and the wing- 
transom and buttock. Da?ia* 

7. A name of some prisons in London. “ I 

love to walk by the Cowwsfer-gate.” Sha/e* 

8. (Mm,) Same as Counter-tenor. Clarke* 

ad* [L. contra, against ; It. ^ Sp, 
eontra ; Fr. ooTVtreJ] 

%. Contrary ; in opposite directions ; eontra- 
rywise. “ Running counter to all the rules of 
virtue.” Locke* 

Th this eoae, R is plaba, the wUl and the desire run coun- 
ter, Locke* 

2. In a wrong way. “ This is counter F Shak. 

J9S^ This word is often used in composition, and 
lignides against, in oppoHUon* 

COfi'N-TJglR-ACT', ■». a, p. OOirnTBRACTOT ; pp> 
OOUNTERAOTINO, COUNTER ACTED.] To hinder 
by contrary action ; to act against ; to oppose ; 
to frustrate ; to defeat. 

Goed counteractino ill, and gladness woe. Femte. 

n* Opposite or contrary 

agency or action. 

Nor overcome the compaction of aftilse principle. JRcmt&Zer. 

CO’0rN-T]p.-Ac'T|VE, a* Having an opposite 
ai^ion. Maunder* 

OiE5w-T]^R-Ao'T;'7B, n. That which causes coun- 
teraction. Bd, Rev, 

Cd^TN-TlglK-Ao orf. La a manner tend- 

ing to counteract. 


COUN'TjpR-AP-PROACII', n. {FoH.) A trench 
leading from the covered way of a besieged for- 
tress, at some point on either flank of the ground 
upon which the works of the besiegers are 
foimcd, and extending to any convenient dis- 
tance towards the country ; — frequently ter- 
minated by a small redoubt or buttery, from 
which a fire of light artillery is directed into the 
trenches of the enemy. " F, Cyc* 

c5UN'TJgR-AT-TEAC'TION, n. Opposite attrac- 
tion. * She7istone* 

C5 to'TfiR-AT-TRAC'TlVE, a. Attracting in an 
opposite way. Clarke* 

COIJN-T^IR-BAL'ANCB, ©. a. [i* COUNTERBAL- 
ANCED; pp* COUNTERBALANCING, COUNTER- 
BALANCED.] To act against with an equal 
weight; to equiponderate. 

The Tcm'iiaiBg alt was not able to counterbalance the mer- 
ciii lai (. \ liii tier. Boyle. 

some bla^, -which it is the business of education to coun- 
t. Vthintc. Locke* 

C01&N'T?;R-BAL-ANCE, n. Opposite or equiva- 
lent power. * Dry den. 

COX^N'T^lR-BAT'TJglR-Y, n* (Mil,) A battery 
raised to play on another. Oyilvie. 

COli’N'TljlR-BOND, n. A bond to save harmless 
one who has given a bond to another ; a coun- 
ter-surety. Sheh'icood. 

CotN'T^lR-BRACE, n* (Naut,) The lee brace 
of the fore-topsail yard. Craig* 

COXyN-TjpR-BRACE^ r>, a, (Natit,) To brace in 
contrary directions, as yards ; to brace the head 
yards one way and the after yards anothei**i^G?ia, 

COTJN-T^IR-bGfP', V* a. To strike back ; to re- 
pel. Dnjden* 

cSi&N'TjpR-Bll'FP, n, A blow or stroke produ- 
cing a recoil. iiidney* 

t Coto'T^JR-CAST (12), n, A trick ; a delusive 
contrivance. Spenser. | 

c5t)N'T|;R-oAsT-^;R, n* A reckoner ; an arith- 
metician; a caster of accounts; a book-keep- 
er ; — used in contempt. Shak* 

CC3i}n'TJ5R-CHAN^E (116), n* Exchange; recip- 
rocation. Shak, 

Cb^N-T5;R-CHAN$^E', v*n. To exchange. J. Hall. 

COT&N^T^R-CHAr^^E, n, A charge opposed to 
another charge. Baxter. 

Cot^N'TieiR-CIIARM (116), n. That W'hich breaks 
a charm; that whi^ disenchants. Scott* 

COl)N-TFiR-OHARM', X* a* To destroy enchant- 
ment ; to disenchant. Falkland, j 

CClJN-TjglR-CHfiCK', V* a. To oppose ; to ob- 
struct ; to hinder ; to check. Drayton. 

cOto'TJpR-CHJBCK, n. A check; a rebuke. Shak* 

CdON'T^:R-9rrfiV'RQN-Y, n* (Her.) A division 
of the field chcvron-wisc. Ogilvie. 

CdON'TfiR-CQM-PO'NY, n. (J3i?r.) A border 
compounded* of two rows of checkers of clilfer- 
ent colors. Ogilvie. 

c5t)N'TBR-Ot1'R-R}gINT, a. Running in an op- 
posite way. Smart. 

C5te'T^,R-Ct5'R-R3pNT, n* A current opposed to 
another current. Smart* 

Cc3(yN'TjpR-DEBD, n* (Law*) A secret writing 
before a notary or under seal, which invalidates 
or alters a public deed. Ogilvie* 

t cOON'T^R-BIS-TlNCfTigN, n. Contradistinc- 
tion. More* 

o5T0:N'T:i5IU.DRAIN, n, A channel dug parallel 
to a canal or embanked water-way, to convey 
the water that may leak through. Buchxmm* 

Odt)N-T]5R-l>EAW', V* a* p. COUNTERDRBW ; pp. 
COUNTERDRAWING, COUKTERDRAWN.] To trace 
the lines of a drawing through transparent pa- 
per, cloth, or other substance. Chamhh's. 

Odt^N'T^R-l^.V'I-BjBNCE, n. Evidence opposed 
to other evidence- J&Mme#- 

t c6^n'T]5:r-fai-§ance, n. See Couktbrfb- 

RANCE. 

CQts 'T^E-PBIt (kS4B't?r.nt), «4 ». [L. contra. 


; to forgo ; 
note.” 


against, and/a cio, to make ; It. contrajfare ; Fr 
contrefaire.] [i. counterfeited ; pp. counter- 

EEITINO, COUNTERFEITED.] 

1, To copy with an intent to pass the cop]/ 
for an original ; to imitate wrongfully ; to forgo ; 
to feign ; as, “ To counterfeit a bank-note.” 

What art thou 

That covnieijeits the iierbon of a king.^ Shak* 

2. t To put on the semblance of ; to bear the 
likeness of ; to resemble; to imitate. Tyndale* 

;,v f w’^oep -v'i'* 

1 •. I' ' I . 1 * . ' <1 t 1.1 CO! '' '• Shak* 

Syn. — See Feign. 

Coi)n^T5R-FEIt, V* n. To feign. Shak* 

CC)dN'T^:R-FECT, a. 1, Made in im- 
itation of something; foigec , " ; fraud- 

ulent ; spurious ; supposititious ; false ; feigned. 
“ If we take counter feit for true.” ^ ^ Locke. 

2. Feigning ; deceitful ; hypocritical. 

True friends appear less moved than counter Jeit* Jioscomnmn. 

3* t Copjing an original ; resembling. 

T.^n\- ’ , t' •=]* ot”-o r-'cl rr 

'I' • ii * ■ i'*'» i.'.i '• .1 5 Sficak. 

Syn, — Sec Spurious. 

CotJN'T5R-FElT, n. 1. A copy intended to be 
passed off for an original ; a forgery ; a copy. 

There would be no co«Jife 7 /cite but forth© sake of some, 
thing real. TiUotmn, 

2. An impostor. “ I am no counterfeit.^* Shak. 

8. t A resemblance ; a likeness. “ Fair Por- 
tia’s counterfeit** Shak. 

OOIXN^T^R-FEIT-^IR, n. 1. One who counter- 
feits ; a forger. Camden. 

2. One \^ho puts on a false appearance ; one 
who feigns ; a pretender. “ A counterfeiter of 
devotion.” Sherwood. 

Coto^TJpR-FElT-LY, ad. Falsely; fictitiously. 

C6x)N^T®R-FEiT-NJe;SS, n. The state of being 
counterfeit. Clarke. 

CoON'TJpR-FER'MjpNT, n* Ferment opposed||> 
ferment. Addison. 

fcOtyN-TliJR-Ffi'^ANCE, n. [Fr. contrefaisanec.) 

‘ The act of counterfeiting ; forgery. Spemcr. 

CddN-T^R-PlSS'lTRE Ckbdn'tpr-ftsh'yw**? 7i. 
See CoNTRAFissuRE. Clarke. 

C 0 t)N'T®R-FI-O-RY, a. (Her.) An epithet de- 
noting that the flowers with which an ordinary 
is adorned stand opposite to each other. 

Coi^N'Tf 4 R-FolL, P That part of a tally 

CoCn'TF^R-STOck, ) struck in the exchequer, 
which is kept by the officer of that court, the 
other, which is called stock, being delivered to 

! the person who has lent money to the giivern- 
ment on the account. London Mncy, 

CQt^N'TJ^lU-FORCE, n. A force that counteract.s ; 
a force opposed to another force. Coleridge, 

CO^N'T^;U~FORT, n* (Fort.) A buttresa, pier, 
or i>illar, built against, and in right angles to, a 
wall, to strengthen it, JVeale* 

C()tyN'Tje;R-OAGB, w. (Carp.) A method of meas- 
uring joints by transferring the breadth of a 
mortise to the place on another thubor where 
the tenon is to bo made. IT/'a/e. 

CO^^N'T^R-GUAeI) (-Rard), n. (Fort.) A work 
in the shape of a redan, the two fuees of which 
run parallel to the faces of the bastion; — de- 
signed to protect the bastion from being 
breached or battered* Olos* of Mil. Terms, 

cOl)N'Tpi-.lNT^'U;-|iNCE, V. a. To hinder by 
contrary influence* Srott* 

C66N'TgR-lR'Kl-T^NT, «. (Med.) A substance 
employed to produce nn artificial or secondary 
disease, in order to relieve another or primary 
one, DungUson, 

cCdN'TglR-lR'RpTATE, v. a. Wed.) To pro- 
duce an artiflcial or secondary disease, in ordet 
td relieve another, or primary one. Ogilvie* 

Cdl)N'T|lIulB-Bl-TA'Tr(?N, ». (Med.) The pro- 
duction of an artificial or secondary disease, in 
order to relieve anottier, or primary one. Hohlyn*. 

C06N'Tlg»R-J<yMF'BBij A. shopman* [A term 

of contempt.] Clarke, 

S QOtN'TSifl-Lf-BEA'TIQN, n. (Asfrvwt.) Oppo- 

I site Ubration. Mnrguis of Worces^* 
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C5u\'T?lt-LIGHT (kbiin'ter-lit), n. A light de- 
str(»ying the advantageous etfect of another 
light. Cha?nbers, 

CC5uN'-T^4R-mAnd^, V. a. [L. contra^ against, and 
mando, to order ; It. conirammandare ; Sp. 
contramandar \ Fr. conty'emanderJ\ [t. couN- 
TJERMA^*DED ; pp, COUNTERMANDING, COUN- 
TERMANDED.] 

1- To rescind or revoke, as an order previous- 
ly given, Campbell. 

2. To order contrariwise to what another has 
ordered; to oppose. 

For ns to alter any thing is to lift up ourselves against 
God, and, as it were, to counfei maud him. JSooker. 

3, fio prohibit; to forbid. 

Aviccn countermands letting blood in choleric coses. //orrei/. 

COlJN'TjglR-MAND (116), n. .A change or repeal 
of a former order. Shak, 

COI^N'TJPR-mAnd'A-BLE, a. That may be coun- 
termanded. ’ Bacon. 

COUN-T^;R-MARCH^ v, n. To reverse the direc- 
tion of a march ; to march back. Johnson. 

COlTN'T^R-MARCH (116), n. 1. A retrograde 
mat ch ; a retrocession. “ Marches and comw- 
tennarches of the animal spirits.” Collier. 

2. (il/i7.) A change of the wings or face of a 

battalion so as to bring the right to the left or 
the front to the rear. Ogilvie. 

3. Change of measures; alteration of con- 
duct. Burnet. 

COx^N'T^iR-MARK, n. 1. A second or third mark 
on a bale of goods; — used especially for the 
several marks put upon goods belonging to sev- 
eral persons to show that thej’^ must not be 
opened but in the presence of all the owners or 
their agents. Maunder. 

2. The mark of the London Goldsmiths* Com- 

pany to show the metal to he standard, in ad- 
dition to that of the artificer. Johnson. 

3. A second mark or stamp on a coin or 

medal, by which its changes in value may be 
known. Johnson. 

4. {Farnery.) An artificial cavity made in 
the teeth of horses to disguise their age. Jo?inson. 

Cdt^N-TlglR-MARK', v. a. {FariHertj.) To hollow 
a horse’s teeth and put on them a false mark, 
to conceal his age. Farrier's Diet, 

Cdto'T^R-MINE, n. 1. (For^.) A mine or trench 
formed by the besieged to intercept the works 
and desti oy the minos of the besiegers ; a gal- 
lery so constructed as to facilitate the forma- 
tion of mines on the shortest notice. Campbell. 

2. Means of opposition or counteraction. 

‘‘Knowing no countermine against contempt 
but terror.” t^idney. 

3. A counterplot ; a stratagem. L' Estrange. 

Cd)tyN-TJE!R-MlNB', V. a. 1. To make a counter- 
mine against ; to oppose by a countermine. 

2. To defeat by counterworking, or by secret 
measures. Donne. 

C0t)N'T5R-M0'TI0N, n. Contrary motion ; mo- 
tion opposed to motion. Digby. 

CiJtyN'TJ^R-MO'TlVE, n. A motive opposed to 
another motive. Clarke. 

C5tyN'T5R-M6VE'M5:NT, n. A movement op- 
posed to another movement. Todd. 

CijtyN'TJ^R-MURE, n. [Fr. contremur.1 A wall 
built behind another wall, to supply its place. 
— See CoNTRAMURB. Knalles. 

C5te-T|!R-M17RE^ u. a. To fortify with a coun- 
termure. “ Countermured with walls of dia- 
mond.” • Eyd. 

CcJif^N'T^lR-NAT'V-E^kL, a. Contrary to nature. 
” Cotinter^natural . attenuation.” [r.] Harvey* 

C5i&N'T 5R-N5-G5-TI-A'TIQN (-8he-S'sh^n), n. 
A negotiation in opposition to another, ctark^. 


another noise. 


A noise overpoFering 
€ahmy. 

c5^N'T|;K-.6'PBN-Ing, n. An opening vent on 
the contrary side, Sharp. 

Cd^TN'T^iR-FAcEI, Contrary step or measure ; 

an attempt in opposition to any scheme. Swift. 

c6^N'T5R-PALBD, a. (Her.) Noting an es- 


cutcheon divided into twelve pales parted per- 
fes&e, the two colors being counter-changed, so 
that the upper are of one color, and the lower 
of another. London Ency. 

COUN'T^R-PANE, n. 1. A coverlet for a bed ; — 
corrupted from count e» point. 

On which a tissue counterpane was cast. Drayton , 

is SO called from that kind wdiicli was 
composed of variolated feguarea or panes. Smart. — 
evidently a corruption of counterpoint^ 
have little protuberances on the surface, dispersed 
after a certain pattern.” W. Ency. 

2. [L. contra^ against, and Low' L.panmis, 
cloth or parchment. Skinner. — See Couxter- 
RAiiT.] {Law.) One part of a pair of deeds or 
indentures. Coles. 

Bead, scribe; give roe the counterpane. H. Jonson. 

CotyN'TBR— PA-ROLE', n. (Mil.) A w’ord given 
as a signal in any time of alarm. Ogiiiie. 

C5uN'T5R-PART, 71. 1. That which answers to 
something else ; a corresponding part. 

He is to consider the thought of his author and his words, 
and to lind out the counterpart to each in another laneunfic. 

Di yden, 

2. {Law.) The corresponding part of an in- 
strument ; a duplicate or copy. 

The term countaiiort seems derived from the ancient 
p-nef’'*'' indentures by writing them twice on 

r'l* ‘ * 1 • r I ■ pa-ehm'»nt hcsrinninir from a space in the 

1 'hi " 'll* i“ \i .irnMv.i'd- (iiiided h- m 

tLui. w..cani, lying v> o i*. < • / ' ■ ■ » i 
CL'l-,.'-. - n. /. 

3. {Mus.) A part to be applied to another. “The 
bass is the counterpart to the treble.” Maunder. 

CO'On'TJEJB-PAS'SANT, a. {Her.) Noting two ' 
lions represented in a coat of arms as going 
contrary ways. Craig. 

COI^N'TjpR— P5-TI''TIOK, n. A petition opposed 
to another petition. Todd. 

COI)n'T^;R~P^:-T 1"TION (-pe-tish'un), V. 71. To 
petition against another petition.Fhm6y*« Mem. 

Cot^N'T^lR-PLEA, n. (Law.) That which is al- 
leged against a plea; a replication. Cowell. 

Cd'frN-TipR-PLEAD', v. a. To plead in opposi- 
tion ; to contradict ; to deny. Mamider. 

CO’d^T-TJglR-PLdT', V. a. [i. counterplotted ; 

pp. COUNTERPLOTTING, COUNTERPLOTTED.] To 
plot against in order to defeat another plot ; to 
baffle or defeat by an opposite plot. “ Fruden- 
tia had counterplotted us.” Tatler. 

CQidN'TfiR-PLdT, 71. A plot formed to defeat a 
plot ; artifice opposed to artifice. L'Estremge. 

C0te-Tlj:R-PL6T'T|NG, n. The act of opposing 
one plot by another. South, 

CotyN'TJlR-PdlNT, n. 1. [Old Fr. eontrepomte, 
the quilting stitch, and a quilted covering. Cot^ 
grave : — L. co7itra, against, and jutne- 

iu$i to puncture, to prick ; i. c., something sowed 
or stitched with seams running different ways, 
Hichardson.'] A quilted covexdct; a counter- 
pane. — See Counterpane. Shak. 

2. An opposite point or course. 

Affootin/j angelical purity, Tthcy] fell suddenly into the 
very countayoint of justilying ucstiahty, Sandys. 

3. [It. co7itra^unto I Sp. contrapunfo Fr. 
conirepoint.) (Mus.) The science or the art of 
composing in mutually essential parts or voices, 
note against note j the art of strict polyphonic 
composition ; — music of strict polyphonic struc- 
ture ; music in parts mutually essential. Dwight, 

0C^N-Tf;R-P5I§E', o, a. 1%, counterpoised; 

pp. COUNTERPOISING, COUNTERPOISED.] 

1. To counterbalance. 

The fbrc« and the distance of weights cotenterpoUdngpnti 
anotoer. Dighy, 

2. To act against with equal power. 

So luanyfeeaholders of English will be able to coxmterpojsa 
the rest. Spentier. 

(116), n. 1. A weight exactly 
balancing another weight in the opposite scale 
of a balance;— equivalence of weight; equi- 

, pohderance. 

The pendulous round earth with balanced air 
In oovnterpoise, Mlton. 

2. Equivalence of power; equipollence. 

The second nobles are a count<irpoi$« to the higher no- 
bility. Bacon. 

Cdlfrllf-TJpib-Pdl'^ON (-*n), n. An antidote to 
poison. Arbitthnot. 


c5i>X-TJPR-p6n'D?R-ATE, V. a. To counterha^ 
ance ; to weigh against. Qu. Hev. 

COUN'TJgR-PRAC-TlCE, 71. Practice in opposi- 
tion. Todd. 

COUX'T^R— PR£S-SURE (-presh-ur), n. Opposite 
pressure or force. * Blackmore* 

COUN'TJgR-PROJ-^CT, n. An opposite project ; 
correspondent part of a scheme. Sufft, 

COUX'T^R— PR66f, 71. (Engraving.) An impres- 
sion obtained from another impression while it 
is yet wet, in order that the design mav be in 
the same direction as in the plate^itself. Bra7ide. 

Cote-T^IR— PROVE', V. a. To take a counter- 
proof from; to take off a design in black lead, 
or red chalk, through the rolling press, on an- 
other piece of paper, both being moistened with 
a sponge. Chambers, 

CodN'TER-RBV-Q-LU'TIQN, n. A revolution 
succeeding anotlier, and opposite to it. Todd, 

C<3^N'T5R-Ri3V-Q-LU'TigN-A-Ry, a. Acting 
against a preceding revolution. * W7Uia7ns. 

cgUN'TgR-RfiV-Q-Lfj'TIQN-IST, 71. One who 
favors or takes part in a counter-revolution ; a 
subverter of a revolution. Williams. 

cgte-TER-ROL', V. a. To check or control by 
another account. — See Control. Todd. 

tc6tjN-TER-ROL'MJENT, 7i. A counter account. 
“Warrants and couiiterrohnents." Bacon. 

Coto'TJpR-Rotl’ND, n. (Mil.) A body of officers 
whose duty it is to visit and inspect the rounds 
or sentinels. Cha7nhe7's. 

CbUN'TpR-SA'LT-ENT, a. (Her.) Leaping from 
each other, or contrariwise. Crabb. 

C5^N'T^4R-SCARF,n. See COUNTERSCARP. Todd, 

OOi&N'TJglR-SCARP, 7i. (Fort.) The exterior slope 
of a ditch, facing the escarp. In permanent 
works it is revetted with masonry »that the slope 
may be steep. Glos. of Mil. Terms. 

C5l^N'T^lB-SCtJF-FLE, n. Mutual opposition; 
conflict ; contest. Hewyt. 

CodK-T^lR-SEAL', V. a. To seal with another, 
01 with others. Shak. 

cSiyN-TJpR-SJl-CU^RE', V. a. To render more se- 
cure by additional guarantees. 

■\\run«.h ..f.,. ripf’sc feom tlits throne, and 

i *_• r --Pi' • "i.-iM'/i. i.*i. Burke. 

cgtrN'T^:R-S?-CU'Rl-Ty, n. {La%o.) Security 
given to one •who has become surety for an- 
other. Crabb. 

COlJN'T^lR-SfiNSE, M. Opposite meaning. Howell 

COl^N-TeR-SIGN' (kbfin-t^r-sln'), v, a. [i. COUN- 
TERSIGNED ; pp. COUNTERSIGNING, COUNTER- 
SIGNED.] To sign what has already been signed 
by a superior ; to authenticate by an addition- 
al signature. 

Ill* luul brought a letter to his lordship from the king. I 
read, it; it was eoxmfemffnrd MeUbrd. C'<are«ao«. 

CodN'TgR-SIGN (kbOn'ter-sin), n. 1. The signa- 
ture of a public officer to the charter of a king, 
prelate, <kc., by way of certificate; — a signa- 
ture of a subordinate in addition to that of his 
superior to authenticate any writing; a coun- 
ter-signature. 

2. (Mil) A particular word or number which 
is exchanged between guards, and entrusted to 
those employed on duty in camp or garrison ; a 
military watchword. Campbell 

COxStN'IT^R-SIG-NAL, n. (Kaut.) A responsive 
signal. * Todd. 

COX^N'T^*R-SIg'NA-TURE, 7%. The signature of 
a secretary or other subordinate officer counter- 
sign od to a writing ; a countersign, Toohe. 

Cc5lTN-TF.R-siXK', V. a. (Mech.) To take off the 
oflgo round a hole ; as, “ To countersink an 
orifice to receive the head of a screw ” ; “ To 
couiifersink the eye of a needle that it may not 
out the thread.” 

COi&N'T]giR-SlNK, n. 1. A cavity made to receive 
the head of a screw. Clarke. 

2. {Carp.) A bit, with a conical head, for 
widening the upper part of a hole to receive 
the head of a screw. IVeale. 
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T$R-SNARL, ». Snarl in opposition or 
in defence. Bin ton. 

C6un T^E-STATE^MJPNT, n. A contraiy state- 
ment. Milman. 

C^tjrN'TjgR-STAT^yTE, n, A contradictory ordi- 
nance. Milton. 

CSOn'T^R— STEP, 71* An opposite step or proce- 
dure ; opposite course of conduct. Mead. 

COl^iV'TgR-STROKE, w. A stroke opposed to 
another ; a stroke returned. Spenser. 

CSx^N'T^IR-sCrE'TV (kofin'ter-shur^t^'), «. A 
counter-bond to a surety. S/tericood. 

C5to'TeR-SWAL'LOW-TAIL (-swai'lo-tal), n. 
{Fot't.) An outwork in the form of a single te- 
iiaille,widerat the gorge than at the head. Ogiliie. 

CodN'TjglR-SWAY, n. An opposite influence. 
“By a countiT-swag of restraint.’* Milton. 

COl^N^TJgR-TAL'Lr, n. One of the two tallies 
on w’hich any thing is scored, Chanibers. 

Cd^N'TJgR-TASTB, w. False taste. She?isto}ie. 

CO^N'TER-rTfiN'QR, 7i, {Mm.) The second or 
contralto part when sung by a male voice ; the 
alto ; the counter. Dwight. 

C<5dN^TJgR-TIDE, ft. Contrary tide. Drgden. 

COi5'N'TJ51R^TIm*BS1R§, 71. pi. {Ship~buildmg.) 
Short timbers put into the frame of a ship to 
strengthen the counter. Dana. 

CodN^TJglR-TrME, n. [Fr. cOTitretewps.'} 

1, {Man.) The resistance of a horse to his 

proper paces- Farrier^ $ Diet. 

Z. Eesistance ; opposition. 

Xict cltceifalness ou happy fortune wait. 

And give not thujs the countevtinie to ihte. Dryden. 

C^3i&N^T?R-TR£nch, «. {FoH.) A trench made 
against that of the besiegers. Ogilvie. 

CG<3^N'T5R-TR!p'P[NG, n. {Hei\) A name ap- 
plied to the position of two beasts tripping m 
opposite directions. Ogilvie. 

O5'0N'T^;tt-TllRN, A turn in a play where the 
plot takes a difierent course from that which is 
expected. Dry den. 

Odi&N-TgR-VAIL', V. a. [L. C07itra^ against, and 
valeoy to be worth.] [f. counteuvailed ; pp. 

COUNTEIlVAIIilNO, COUNTERVAILED.] To be 
equivalent to ; to act against equally. 

trpon balancing the account the profit at last will hardly 
countarxail the Inconvenrencea tiiat go along with it 

L'Estrmye, 

Cdt)’N'T]pR-VAIL, 7%. Equal weight, power, or 
value ; offset. South. 

OdUN-T^lR-VAL-LA'TION, n. (Fm^t.) A chain 
of redoubts and breastworks, throwm up round 
a besieged place, to prevent sorties from the 
garrison. Glos. of Mil. Terms. 

^5^N'TJg;R-VIEW (-vu), n. 1- A posture in 
which two persons front each other. 

Within the gates of hell sat Sin and Death, 

In cowi tei V .e io. Milton. 

2. Opposition ; contrast. 

I have drawn some lines of Liingor’s clinractcr, on purpose 
to place it in countcriiew or contrast with that of tlio other 
company, 

CbtN-T^R-V&TR'f V. a. To oppose by a vote ; 
to outvote. 

The law in our minds being countervoted by the law in 
our members. jScott, 

CSdN-TJglR-WEIGH' (-wSlO, v, n. To weigh 
against; to preponderate. Ascham. 

CSte'TeR- WEIGHT (-wSt), n. A wemht in the 
opposite scale. Goldemith. 

CGCn-TJSR-WHEEL', V. a. {MU.) To cause to 
wheel or move in -an opposite course. “ A well 
counterwkeeled retreat.” Lovelace. 

n. Contrary wind. Spefmr. 

C6t^N-TJEIR-WOEK' (-wiIrkO* P» COUNter- 

WE017QHT or OOITNTBRWORKBD ; pp. COUNTEK- 
WOBKING, COUNTERWROUGHT OJ- OOTTNTBR- 
WORRED.] To work, or act, in opposition ; to 
counteract, L^ope. 

CotoT'JglSS, n. [It. eoTtiessa; Sp.condesa; Fr, 
comtesse.'] The lac^ of a count ; the lady or 
wife of an earl. — See Count. 


c5UNT'ING-Hot^SE,M. A counting-room. Locke. 

COUNT'lNG-RdOAI, «. A room in which mer- 
chants and tradesmen keep their accounts, and 
transact business. Baker. 

CdtoT'ING-TA'BLE, 7i. A table for casting ac- 
counts. Johnson. 

C6XJNT'L^:SS, a. Not to be counted; innumera- 
ble. “ A countless train.” Pope. 

t COxyNT'OR, 71. {Law.) One who recited a count 
for a client ; an advocate or pleader. Biin'ill. 

COtJN'TRJ-FiED (kfin'tie-fid), p. a. Conformed 
or pertaining to the country ; rustic ; rural ; 
rude. 

Hertfordshire being no general thoroughfare, the inhabit- 
au* I'fct’y to be as tountnji^l as persons living at a, 
gii‘pti.1 uiiUuve lium low n. Orose. 

COCtN'TRI-F Y, V. a. To conform to the country ; 
to make rustic. Lloyd. 

COT&N'TRY (kun'tre), 7i, [L. co?i, with, and ten-a. 
a land or region ; i- e. a common land, or a land 
near or adjacent.— L. contei 7\meuSy a country- 
man, — li. ’ co?iter7'<s ; 7'e'jio7ies conterraiesy i. c. 
tractus terrarum proxmice invicem sitaru7n*' 
Skiimer. — It. co7itrada ; Fr. conti'ee^ i 

1. A large tract of land, or a region, as dis- 
tinct from other regions, or as inhabited by a 
distinct people. 

In countries, some must rule, some must obey. SirJ. CheKe. 

I might have loanied this by mv last exile, 

That change ci'countnes cannot change my state. Stnuiny. 

2. The land of one’s birth ; one’s native land. 

Pull noil beloved and fimiliai wrs he 
W ith iiai.khii:. o\ ei .ill in li*- t onnti y. Chaucer. 

Be lust, and fbar not; 

Det all the ends thou aim’at at be thy country’s, 

Thy God’s, and truth’s. ShaL. 

3. The region w'hich one adopts for a resi- 
dence ; a permanent place of abode- 

But now they desire a better cwmtry. that is, a heavenly. 

Meb. xi. IG. 

4. The inhabitants of any region. 

All the rowtfi y, !*i n general voice, 

Uiicd h.ite upon hint. Shak. 

6. Rural parts ; — opposed to toiP7i or city. 

I «eo them hurry “ftom >/ to town, and then fiom the 
town b.u ’« .'ir.iin 'lito the fjiin/t y. if/J6Ctntor. 

God made the country^ and man made the town. Vou'iitr. 

6. {Lem.) A jury summoned, or to be sum- 
moned, from any district. 

In pleading, a defendant “puts himself upon the cokh/> 7/,” 
i. c. refei -» th e ti ul cd* liis cause to ajury. Jiurt ill. 

Syn. — See Land. 

COt^N'TRY (kiin'tro), a. 1. Pertaining to the 
country, ’as distinct from the city. “ A coimtry 
town.” “ A coimti'y gentleman.” Locke. 

2. Peculiar to a region or a people, “ She 
spake in her country language.” 2 Macc. vii.27. 

3. Untaught; ignorant; rude. Dryclm. 

COON'TRY-D ANCE (kun'tre-ddns), 7i. [Fr. contre- 
dtmse\ contrcy against, and da/iscy a dance.] A 
dance in which the partners are arranged in 
opposite lines ; — also written contra-da7ice. — 

See CONTRA-DANCB. 

I ne-ver meant any other than that Mr. Trot should oonfino 
himscLf to raunti y~atuirca. itpectatoi . 

jg®- “ Contre-danse, or dance in which the parties 
stand opposite to one another, iiecoiues countuf-dunce. 
as though it were the dance of the country folk and 
rural districts, as conlrastod with the quadrille and 
waltz, and more artificial dances of the town.” Trench. 

fCOfrN'TRY-POOT'ING (-mt'-), 7^. A rural 
dance. ’ Shak. 

COGN'TRY-gfiN'TLE-MAN, n. A gentleman 
resident 'in the country. Addiso7i. 

COtN'TRY-MAN (k5n'tr?-m^n), n. 1. An inhab- 
itant of* a country; — one born in the same 
country with another ; a compatriot. 

Sca» who comes here? ^ 

My amdrymean, and yet I know him not. Shak. 

2. An inhabitant of the country, as distinct 
from one who dwells in a city; a rustic; a 
farmer ; a husbandman ; a peasant ; a swain. 

All cetmeymen, oemhur up to the dty, leave their ^vee !n 
the country. Orwmi. 

CO0N’TRY-S£aT, n. A dwelling, or residence in 
the country ; a rural mansion. Johnson, 

COON 'TRY- WOMAN (-wCim'en), «•; pl* COUN- 
TRYWOMEN. 

1. A woman born in the same country. 

2. A woman who dwells in the country . Oh. Ob. 


C(5t3rNT'-WHEEL, n. The wheel of a clock 
which causes it to strike. Buchanayx. 

Cb^N'TV, 71 . 1. [Low L. comitatus ; It. contca; 
Sp. coiidado ; Fr. cowrie. — See Count.] A civil 
division of a state or kingdom, for political and 
judicial purposes, formerly governed in Eng- 
land by the earl or coit7ity from whom it derived 
its name ; a shire. Bunnll. 

A couiiti/. “comitatus,” IS plainly derived from ’\comes,” 
the “eo '"f” the is, the earl. oi aldeiiuttn (as 

i'k i ’ ' <) ’ • shire, to whom the govern- 

li. i.| A'l . '-re.. Blackiione. 

2. t [Old Fr. CO A count; a lord. “The 

county Paris.” Shak. 

Syn. — See District. 

County-corporate, a city or town with more or less 
tenitorv annexed, having the privilege to be a county 
by itself, such as London, York, Bristol, Norwich, 
and other cities in England. Burnll. 

COXJN'TY-COURT, n. {Law.) A court limited to 
a county. Blackstouc. 

COUN'TY-PAL'A-TInE, n. A county, in Eng- 
land, d'istinguished by peculiar privileges so 
called from pallatktmy a palace, because the 
duke or earl, under whose jurisdiction it was, 
had royal prerogatives as fully as the king had 
in his palace. 

The counties-palatine were originally three, 
Chester, Durham, and Lancaster. Tlieie aic now 
only the last two; but their piivileges are reduced to 
the possession of courts of their own. Burnll. Braude. 

Cot^N'TY-TdWN, 71. The capital town of a 
county’, or one in wdiich the county-courts are 
held ; a shire-town. Johnson. 

COUP-DE^OR.SCE (k6'd§-gras0» n. [Fr.] The 
mercy-stroke; the stroke that puts an end to 
the sufferings of persons executed; decisive 
blow ; finishing stroke. Macdo7mel. 

CO(7J°-DE~Jff.d/JV'(k8'de-mSlng0 HcbMe-rniing', K.\ 
kS'da-milng’, Sin. ; kS-dQ-man', Mavor), 7i, [Fr.] 
A military expression, denoting a sudden, un- 
expected, and generally successful attack. 

OOI7P-Z>^SOAi2/Z(kd'de-so-l3r),n. [Fr.] {Med.) 
Sun-stroke ; an affection of the head produced 
by the rays of the sun, Uobly7i. 

COUP->D^kTJ3tT (ka'df-taOi ^ stroke 

of policy in state affairs ; a master-stroke in 
politics. Boget, 

COf7P-Z)’CE/L(k8-dal') [kd'dSl, K. \ k8-dail', Sm.], 
71, [Fr.] The first view of any thing ; a slight 
view ; a glance ; survey ; view. 

COXjPt (k6-pa'.), 7%. [Fr.] The front apartment 
of a French diligence. Clarke. 

c 6U-PEE' (k8-pg') [k8-p(5', S. W. P.\ k6-pa', Ja. 
K. Sm.’jy 71. [Fr. coiqo-'.] A motion in dancing, 
when one leg is a little bciit and raised from 
the ground, and with the other a motion is luadr 
forwards. Chambers, 

CO(5'P'iNG-GLAss,n. See CcppiNO-OLASS. Todd 

COOp'LA-BLE (kQp'lg-bl), a. That may be coup- 
led ; fit to be coupled. Cotgrave. 

COUP'LE (kiip'pl), n, [Heb. SSS, a fetter; L. 

copula, a band or tie; It.^ Sp. copulUy conjunc- 
tion ; Fr. couplCy two taken together, a brace ; 
Dut. ^ Sw. kopjiel ; Ger. kuppel; Dan. kobbel.] 

1. t A chain or tie that holds dogs together. 

Doga in couples ahould bo of the aamo ske. VBiiranipe. 

2. Two things of like kind connected or con- 
sidered together. “A couple of sheiiheids.” 
Sid7wy. ** A coupU of drops.” Addison. 

4sr A pair Is a eouple, and a , brace is a couple ; 
but a couple may or may not bo a pair or a brace. 
Maunder. 

3. A male and a female connected in refer- 
ence to sex ; — especially a man and his wife. « 

All succeeding geaeratlone of men arc tlie prugeny cif ono 
primitive tsout>h* /Seufh^y. 

4. {Aroh.) pi. Rafters framed together in 

pairs, with a tie above their feet. mtchanan. 

Syn. — See Pair. 

COfJp'LE (kap'pl), v.a. [L, eopulo\ It. 
lare\ Sp-eopw/ar; Ft. coupler.— Gs.e\. cupall. 
Arm. couhla.) [i. coupled; pp. oouplino, 
COUPLED.] 

1. To chain or tie together. 
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Huntsman, T charge thee tender \rell my hounds, 

And CQUjfla Clowder lath the deep-mouthed Brach. Shah, 

2. To join ; to unite ; to connect ; to conjoin. 

Chaste conversation eoupUd with fear. I PeU uL 2. 

3. To join in wedlock; to marry. 

I shall rejoice to see you so couitled as may be fit both for 
your honor and your satisfaction. Sidney. 

COfJP'LE, V. n. To join in embraces ; to unite. 

IIow they would couple at St. Valentine. Dtayion. 

COfJP'LE— BEG'G^R, «. One who makes it his 
business to marry beggars to each other. Sw^'L 

COOp'LE-CLOSE, n, (Her.) An ordinary, bear- 
ing the fourth of a chevron in pairs, one on 
each side of an entire chevron. Craig, 

COt^P'LE-MfiNT (kiip'pl-mSnt), n. Union, as of 
two persons or two things ; a coupling. tSpemer, 

COtJP'LgT (kiip'ler), n, [Fr.] 1. Two lines that 
rhyme ; a pair of ihymes. 

When he [Pope] can in one covpUt fix 

More sense tlian I can do in six. Swift. 

2. A division of a hymn or an ode which has , 

an equal number or an equal measure of verses 
in each part; a strophe. Maunder, 

3. A couple ; a pair, as of doves. Skak, 

Cobp'Li|NG (kupMing), n. 1. Act of connecting 
or conjoining ; junction in embrace, as of the 
sexes. Hale, 

2. That which connects or joins one thing 
with another; as, *^The of a shaft*’; 

The coupling of a railway carnage.*’ 

COfJP'LING~B5x, n, ^Mech.) 

A strong cylinder of iron, or 
other contrivance, for connect- 
ing shafts, and throwing ma- 
chinery in and out of gear. 

Grier, 

COUPOJr (kd-pJing')> «• [Fr., from eonpert to cut.] 
One of the interest certificates attached to trans- 
ferable bonds, and of which there are usually 
as many as there are payments to be made ; — 
so called because it is cui ojf when presented 
for payment. * Fleming ^ Tibhins, 

C6tT~Pt^RM\n, [Fr.] {Mil,) An intrenchment ; 
a ditch. Mil. Ency. 

COtJR'A^E (kfir'gij), n, [L. cor, the heart, and 
ago, to act ; It. coraggio ; Sp. corage ; Fr. cou^ 
ray<?.] That quality of the mind which resists 
danger ; bravery ; valor ; prowess ; heroism ; in- 
trepidity ; fearlessness ; boldness ; resolution. 

Care 

Sat on his Aided elicclt, but under brows 
Of diiimLloss etnu otjtt. Milton, 

Syn. -- Courage is shown in resisting or encoun- 
tering any kind of danger ; hravery, valor, and proio- 
ess are all used to denote the courage of a soldier in 
war, or the courage exhibited against the danger of 
death from a living opponent ; and valor is confined 
to human adveraarics, and chiefly, if not solely, in 
regular war. Inn rpuhty is firm courage ; gallantry is 
advonturous courage ; kcrohm is heroic courage, 
founded on contempt of danger, and just confidence 
in the power of overcoming it j fortUade is passive 
courage, and is a moral virtue, partaking of both 
courage and patience , re/aolution implies firmness of 
mind, and partakes of courage and fortitude. A man 
needs courage to meet danger, resolution not to yield to 
ditliculties, md fortitude to endure pain. Moral cour- 
age. a high moral virtue, is that firmness of principle 
which prompts and enables a person to do what he 
deems to be his duty, although it may bubjoct him to 
severe censure, or the loas of public favor. 

t COtlR'^^E (kfir^|ij)> V. a. To encourage. Hulcet. 

OOy-RA^§lEOFS (kur-ra*jus), a. Having courage ; 
brave ; daring ; valiant ; valorous ; bold ; he- 
roic ; intrepid ; fearless ; gallaijit ; regolute. 

Be strong and cour«ii7e9»si be not afjrsld nor dismayed fiir 
the IQng Assyria. S (Mron. xxxil. 7. 

Sy»u — See Bold. 

COV-KA'<?EOys-LY, Bravely ; daringly. 

OOy-RA'^BOyS-NiSS (kur-ra'jus-n«s), n. The 
quality of behig courageous ; courage j bravery* 
" The coumgeouamse that they had tO filghfe for 
their country.** 2 Mac, xlv. 18. 

06u-RANT' (ke-rttnt'), n, [Fr. oourante; eourir, 
to run.] 

1. A nimble danoe ; a jig. Johmon. 

2. Anything that sjnreacls quickly, as a news- 
paper. “ The weekly Go^^raf^^s** B, Jonson. 


edtJ-RAXT^ , a. [Fr.] {Her.) In a posture of 
running. Buchanan, 

c5u-RAX'TO, n. Same as Couhant. Skak. 

CdU'Rjp, n. {Med.) A kind of herpes or itch 
very common in the East Indies. DungU^on, 

t COURB (kerb), v, n, [Fr. courher.l To bend. Skak. 

t COURB (k8rb),a. Crooked. — SeeCoRBE. Gower. 

COUR'BA-RiL, n. A resin which exudes from 
the roots of the Hymenepa courbaril, a tree 
abundant in the "West Indies; — used in mak- 
ing vainish, and called also anime. Maunder, 

C6U’ RIER (kfi'rSr) [ko’rcr, IF, F . ; k6-rSr', J. Ja,\ 
kb'ryer, S,E. ; fc8*re-a, P. ; kor'yer, AT.; kflr*e-er, 
Siw.], 71. [L. curro, to run; It. corrie/e; Fr. 
courier.] 

1. A messenger sent in haste ; an express. 

Spebdy couriei's,” Knolles. 

2. A travelling servant, attached to a family 

or to an individual. Clarke, 

3. The name given to a newspaper, in allu- 
sion to the rapid^ with which it circulates in- 
telligence ; as, “ The London Courier J* 

COURSE (kors], n, [L. ctirsus; curi^o, cursus, to 
run; It, coi'so; Sp, curso; Fr. course,— Gael, 
curs a ; M. coorse ; Ir. Bnt. A’oers.] 

1. The act of running, as in the lists, or as 
in a channel ; race ; career ; current. 

And some she arm*? with sinewy ibree. 

And some with sw iftness m the course. Cowley. 

2. Passage or progress from place to place. 

And when w c had finished our course fiom Tyre, we came 

to Ptolemais. ^efs xxi. 7. 

3. The track or line of motion ; direction in 
which motion takes place; point of compass; 
a route ; a way ; as, “ The course of a river.** 

I 4. Ground on which a race is run ; a race- 
course. 

The same horse (Childers) has also run the round courie 
rt (n' r'' 's iVrt ^n’rlnird c*! yards less than i 

1 I v «•<•) ' .'N. iM.iiiu* *d I": Pennant. ! 

5. Continuous or gradual advance ; process. ; 

** The course of the disputation.*’ JFaUs. 

The course of true love never did mn smooth. Sliab, 

6. Order of succession ; turn ; series. 

If any man speak in an unknown tonguo, let it bo by two, 
or at the most by throe, and tliat by course, 1 Cor. xiv. iff. 

7. Stated and orderly method. 

* And in the end moot the old course of death. Shak. 

8. A methodical scries; as, “A course of 
reading ” ; “A coto'se of lectures.” 

9. Manner of proceeding in single acts, or in 
the general conduct of life ; method of life. 

Grittus, lU'icc'Kmg the danger he was in, began to doubt 
what coxn se y, t*i e beht for him to take. Knolles, 

10. The number or aggregate of dishes set on 
a table at once. 

Then with a second course the tables load. Bidden. 

11. jMl. The menses ; catamenia. Harvey. 

12. Empty form ; cei emony. “Their promises 
are no more than words of course.** L* Estrange. 

13. {Naut.) The angle which a ship’s path 

makes with the meridian. I>a, ^ The 

sails that hang from a ship’s low’e'r yards. Dana, 

14. (ArcA.) A continuous range of stones or 

bricks of the same bright in the wall of a build- 
ing. Weale, 

16. {Surveying f) A line measured on the 
ground, usually from one station of the com- 
pass to the next* Davies ^ Peck. 

Of course, by consequence ; by settled rule j in nat- 
ural and regular order. 

Byn. — See Current, Process, Progress, 
Race, Series, Tendency, Way. 

COURSE (kSra), v.a. [i. OOuRsbd; pp, COURS- 
ING, COURSED.] 

1. To run after ; to hunt ; to pursue- 

1 am continnidly starting hoxes tor you to course. Concpreve. 

2, To put to speed; to force to run. “And 

course them oft.** May*$ Virgil. 

C6UX&StE (k8rs), v. n. To run ; to rove about. 

Swift as quicksilver It cw/rses throngh 

The natural gates and alloys of the body. Shed:, 

COURS'jpR (kors'er), n, 1. A swdft horse; a racer. 

A pair of coursers bom of heavenly breed. JDryden. 

2. A hunter. Beau. § FI, 

3. t He who discourses upon a subject ; a dis- 
courser ; a disputant. 

He was aeconnted a remarkable courser in the public 
schools. L\fs cf A. Wood. 


4, {07'nith.) pi. A sub-family of birds of the 
order Gralla:\ Cursorinee; — applied, by some 
naturalists, to birdi» which are not able to dy, but 
possess superior poweis of running, as the os- 
trich, rhea, cassowary, emu, and apteryx. Gmy. 

COURS'^Y (ksrs'e), 7i, {Xaut.) A Space or pas- 
sage in a galley. Sherwood. 

COURS'IXG, n. The sport of hunting. Bacon. 

COURS'IXG— JOINT, 71. A joint between two 
courses of masonry. Ogihie. 

COURT (kort), w. [L. cohors, or cors, cortis, a 
yard or enclosed place, a company of soldiers, 
a throng, attendants ; Low L. curtis, an area 
about a house, the palace of a sovereign, the seat 
of a nobleman, Speh?ia7i, — This author also 
gi\ es L. cutia, with meanings similar to those 
of cu7‘tis, and says that it wa.s not used in the 
sense of a judicial tribunal, among the Geimans, 
Franks, A^nglo-Saxons, and other northern na- 
tions of Europe, before the tenth century. — 
Old Fr. cout't ; It, §•. Sp. cot'te ; Pr. dotfr.— Gael. 
cuirt.] 

1. The house in which a prince or nobleman 
resides ; a palace. 

Of pr, COJl, 

"oi il i. ' -■ lit ■!!(■ . • i*i 1 .11 I ■, Spenser. 

2. The family and retinue of a prince or no- 
bleman ; a royal or princely household. 

Some of them were always employed to follow the ro?/?ds 
of their kings. Temple. 

3. The place where justice is administered ; 
the hall, chamber, or room w'here judges sit. 

Are you acquainted with the dWTerence 

That holds this present question in the cowrti Shak, 

4. A judicial tribunal, composed of one or 
more judges ; a judge or the judges who try any 
cause. 

He was zealous for his client, and favorably received by 
the court. Taller. 

5. Any jurisdiction, civil, military, or eccle- 
siastical. The baron.*’ Spectator. “At 
the cowrf-of-guard.’* Shak, 

Tlie Archbishop 

Of Canterbury, accompanied with other 
Learned and reverend fathers of has order. 

Hold a late coitrt at Dunstable. Shede. 

6. The legislative body or legislature of a 
state ; as, “ The General Court of Massachu- 
setts.” [New England.^ 

7. A place enclosed, m front of a house, or 
shut in by the wings or parts of a building. 

You must have, before you come to the front, three courts. 

Bacon, 

8. Places of worship; — soused in allu- 
sion to the courts of the Jewish Temple at Je- 
rusalem. 

Enter into his gates with thanksgiving, and into his co/urts 
with praise. Ps. c. 4. 

8. A recess from a public street, Johnson. 

10. Civility of manners ; polite or flattering 
attentions ; address ; as, “ To pay cow't,** 

Ilira the prince with gentle court did board. Spenser, 
Flatter me; make tliy court, Bryden, 

CouH ofinquinj. {Mil.) a court invested with power 
to examine into the nature of any transaction or ac- 
cusation against any ofiicer or soldier. Court qf 
record^ a court in which tlie acts and judicial proceed- 
ings arc enrolled on parclimont or on paper for a per- 
petual memorial and testimony; and which has 
power to line and imprison for contempt of its au- 
thority. BurrtU. 

Court is used in composition ; as, court-dtess. 

COURT (kart), V. a. [t. COURTED ; pp. COURTING, 
COURTED-] 

1. To pay court to ; to endeavor to please ; 

to flatter ; to caress. Johnson. 

2. To solicit for marriage ; to woo. 

A thousand court you, though they court in Tain. Tcipe, 

3. To strive to gain ; to seek ; to solicit. 

Their own ease would quickly teach children to cour/ com- 
mendation. Locke. 

COURT, V, n. To act the courtier; to imitate the 
manners of the court. Laud. 

COURT'— ^-m6ue', n. An amour at court; a 
fashionable intrigue* MiUon. 

COURTJi UD (k6r-t5'), n. [Fr.] 

1. A docked horse or dog. Spiers, 

2. {Mil.) A short kind of ordnance used »t 

sea. Crttbb, 

COURT'-BAr-ON’, n, {Law.) An inferior court 
of civil jurisdiction, attached to a manor, and 
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held by the steward within the manor ; a bar- 
on’s court. SiimlL 

COURT^—BRED, Bred at court. Churchill, 

CdURT'-BREED-lNG, n. Breeding or education 
received at court. Milton, 

COURT'-Bt^B-BLE, n. The trifle of a court ; a 
thing of no moment. Beau, % Ft, 

c6urt'~CARD, n. See Coat-caud. Todd, 

COURT'-CHAP-LAIN, n, A king’s chaplain. Sioifi. 

COURT -CR Apt, n. Political artifice. Bolingbro&e, 

COURT'-CtjP-BOARD (k6rx'kub-burd), n. The 
sideboard of ancient days. Ska/c, 

COURT'-DAY (kSrt'da), n. The day on which a 
court sits. Arbuthnot ^ Pope, 

COURT'-DRIBss, 71, The dress worn at court. Todd, 

COURT'-DRESS-^IR, n. One who dresses persons 
belonging to the court, or persons of rank : — 
a fiatterer. [a.] Locke, 

tCOURT-:&L'E-MBNT, n. Power of a court. 

Milton, 

II COUR’T^-Otrs (kiir^te-us or kort'yua) [kUr'che-Gs, 
W, P . ; kiir'chns, S, ; kUr’te-as, f, B. C , ; kurt'- 
yiia, F , ; kSrt'yus, J3, K, Sm , ; kor'te-us, Ja, 
Wb,'\, a, [It. cortesia ; Sp. cortes ; Fr. courtois, 
— See CornT.] 

1. Elegant in manners ; polite ; well-bred ; 

civil; affable; respectful; complaisant; court- 
ly. “ Courieoxtis gentleman.” Shak, 

2. Expressive of civility, or good breeding. 

“ Her eyes were courteous,** Fairfax, 

Look with what covrteom action 
It waves you to a more removed ground. Shak, 

Syn. “■ See Ars ability, Polite. 

II COUR'T^l-O&S-LY, atif. Respectfully; politely. 

II COXiB'Tjp-Oys-NESS, n. The quality of being 
courteous ; civility ; complaisance. Johnson, 

Syn. — See Atpability. 

CdURT'j^R, n. One who courts. Sherioood, 

COUR-Tjp-^AN^ tor-t§-zan', S. W, J, F, Sm, C , ; 
k3r-t§-zdn', E, Ja , ; kfir-t^-adn' or kUr't§-zin, P , ; 
kfiPt^-ziii, B, Wb,2f n, [Low L. curtisanus, 
one who followed the court ; Sp. cortesaxia; Fr. 
courtisane,"} A woman of the town ; a night- 
walker; a prostitute. “Lasciviously decked 
like a courtesaTi.** Wotion, 

COijR'T5-§AN-SUlP, 71, The character, or the 
practice, of a courtesan. Ec, Rev. 

COxjR'T^-SY (kur'tf-se), n, [It. ^ Sp. coHesia; 
Fr. co?i?iome,] 

1. Elegance or politeness of manners ; civili- 
ty ; urbanity ; politeness ; complaisance. 

And trust thy honest offered eaurtesju 
Which oft is sooner Found m lowly sheds. 

With smoky nif^ers, than in tat)C6try hails. 

In courts of inmccs, where it tirst was named, mutm, 

2. An act of civility or respect. 

Siome of us never shall 

A second time do such a cowriesy. Shak. 

3. (Law,) A tenure, not of right, but by the 

favor of others, as when a man, on the death 
of his wife seized of an inheritance, after hav- 
ing by her issue born alive and inheriting her 
estate, holds the' lands and tenements for the 
term of his life. Burrill, 

By emrtesyi not of right, but by indulgence. 

Syn. — See Civility, Cosiplaisancb. 

COtiRTE'SY (kart's^), ?t. An act of civility or 
respect, ihadc by women and girls, in gently 
bending and depressing the body. 

Some country girl scarce to a couti^ bred* Xhyd&n, 

A courte’sy is the external manifestation of cotir'- 
tC'-sy, 

J0S0!* “ This word, when it signifies an act of rev- 
erence, ia not only deprived of one of its syllables by 
all speakers, but, by the vulgar, has its last syllable 
changed into eke or tsAs, as if written eurt^ake j this 
impropriety, however, seems daily to lose ground, 
even among the lower orders of the people, who begin 
to restore the a to its pure sound.” WeUker, 

COflETB'SY (kiirt^ap), v, n. [t. COUBTESIEI) ; pp, 
cotrstTBSYiNO, oocrBTBSiBD.] To make a courte- 
sy. “Toby approaches and couriesim,** Shak. 

f OOtfRTE'SY (kart’spL V, a. To treat with j 
courtesy, of a token of respect. SCr iZ. Williams, 1 

A, £, f, 0, 0, f, lonp; A, % t, 6, 
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COURT'-PASH-ION (-fSsh’un), n. Fashion at 
court. ' * Fuller, 

COURT'-FA-VOR, n. Favor bestowed by princes, 
or those attached to a court. “ Courtfavors 
and commissions.” L*Estran{je, 

COURT'-f66l, 71, A buffoon or jester, formerly 
kept by kings, nobles, &c., for amusement. 

COURT'-HAND (kort'hhnd), n. The hpd, or 
manner of w’riting, used in records and judicial 
proceedings. Shak. 

COURT'— HOUSE, n, ^ A house or building in 
which courts of justice are held. 

COURT'I^IR (kSrt'yer), 7i, 1. One who frequents 
courts; a man of courtly manners. “Like a 
king among his courtiex's^* JJryden, 

2. One who courts favor by complaisance. 
There waa not among all our princes a greater courtier of 
the people thou Richard IIL, not out of fbar, but wisdom. 

Huckhnff. 

COURT'nglR-LIKE (kSrt'yer-IIfc), a. Like a cour- 
tier ; resembling a courtier. Jodrell. 

t c6URT'I|JR-Y, 71. The manners of a courtier ; 
court-manners ; courtesy. B, Jomoxi. 

COtTR'TlNE, n. See CuRTAiN. Johnson, 

C5URT'— LA-i)Y, n, A lady attendant at court. 

“ Courtiers and couH-,ladies.** South. 

COURT'— LAND§, n. pi, (Law.) Lands kept in 
the lord’s own. hands to serve his family ; do- 
mains. Burrill. 

COURT'— LEET, n. (Laio.) An English court of 
record, held once in the year, within a particu- 
lar hundred, lordship, or manor, before the 
steward of the leet. — See Leet. Blackstone. 

COURT'-LlPEjJt. The life led at court. Wych&idy, 

COURT'— LIKE, a. Polite ; com’tly. Camden. 

C5UBT'LI-n£sS, 71, Elegance of manners. Dighy. 

COURT'LING, 71. A hanger-on or fawner at a 
court ; a courtier B, Jonson, 

COURT'LY, a. Relating to the court ; courteous ; 
elegant ;* polite ; flattering. 

In our own time, — excuse some courtly btrains, — 

No whiter page tlian Addison’s remains. Pojfie. 

Syn.— Soo Affability. 

COURT'LY, ad. Elegantly, [r.] Dryden. 

COURT'-MAN-NJfiR^, 7i, pi, Tlie manners of a 
court. Hawkins. 

OOURT'-MAR-SHAL, n.; pi. COURT-MARSHALS. 
One who acts as 'marshal at a court. Qu. Rev. 

COURT'-MAR'TIAL (k5rt'-marsh'?il), n. ; pi. 
courts-martia'l. a court composed of mili- 
tary or naval officers, for the trial of offences 
which occur in the army or the navy. Campbell. 

COURT-OF-GUARB', «. 1. The guard-room of 
soldiers. Shah, 

2. They who compose the guard. “ A coui^U 
ofgTjuard about her.” Partheneia Sacra, 1633, 

COURT'— PAR'A-SITE, 71. A parasite or fawner 
at court ; a servile flatterer. Milton. 

COURT '-PAR-TY, 7i, A party attached to the 
court. * Hume, 

C0URT'-PLAS-TJ6JR, n. Silk coated on one side 
with an adhesive substance, and used to cover 
slight injuries upon the skin. Ure. 

C0URT'-R5I..L, 7^. A roll or sheet on which the 
records of a court arc written. Blackstone, 

OOURT'-SHIPT, w. A political artifice. MiUon, 

COURT'SHIP, n. 1, The act of courting, or so- 
liciting favor by complaisance or flattery. 

The pationco of their pride wms to have been worn out 
with the importunity of our cmartahip, Burke, 

2. The act or the course of acts by which a 
woman is wooed for a wife ; the act of wooing. 

Every man, in the time of covrtahip, puts on a behavior 
like my correspondeut’s hoHdsy suit, AeCefiaon, 

c6uRT'-YARZ>, n. Enclosed ground adjacent to 
a house. Mead, 

C0US~C6V^S', 71. An African food, composed of 
the flour of millet, with flesh ana the bark of 
the Adansonia also by the negroes, 

lalo, Craig. 

t, t, sho7't; At I» 0> obscure. — pAre, 


CdUS^CdUSdC^ 71, A preparation of food in 
Barbary.— 'Sec Couscous. Th, Campbell, 

COtJ^'IN (kuz'zn), 7i, [L. consangmneus, of the 

same blood ; con, with, and sangitmis, blood ; 
Belg. kosun ; It. cugmo ; Nor. Fr. comoti ; Fr. 
cousin?^ 

1. Any one collaterally related to another 
more remotely than a brother or a sister ; — for- 
meily applied to any kinsman or blood-relation. 

Tybalt, my cotiainl O, my brother’s child! A'/tak, 
CovMii is a term of relation between the chil- 
dren of brothel s and sisters, who in the Ihst genera- 
tion aie called fiist cousins, or cousins- german, in 
the second geneiation second cousins, and so on. 
London Eiicy, 

2. A title given by the king of England to a 

nobleman. “My gentle cousm Westmore- 
land.” Shak, 

t COtJ^'IN (kiiz'zn), a. Allied ; kindred. 

The words must be cousin to the deed. Chaucer. 

tCOtJ§'IN-A0^E, Kindred; kin. Chaucer. 

COtJ^'IN— ^ER'MAN, n , ; pi. coils'iN§-<?ER']ViAN* 
[Eng. cousin and L. germanus, related, as broth- 
er and sister ; germen, an off-shoot, a germ.] A 
first cousin. London E7icy, 

Cdus ' SI- JTET, 71, [Fr., a cushion,'] {A7'ch.) 

1. A stone on the impost of a pier desired 
to receive the first course of an arch. Britton, 

2. That part of the Ionic capital between the 

abacus and the echinus. Britt07%, 

COUTEAU (kfi-to'), 71. [Fr., a kiiifc.] A sort of 
broadsword ; a hanger. Todd, 

t c6uTH (katli), a, [A. S. cuth.] Known. — See 
Can, Could, XJncoutii. Gower, 

t COUTH (koth). Could; was able; — the old 
form of imperfect of — See Can, Could. 

Well couth he tune his pipe and frame his style. Spenser, 

COUZERANITE, n. (bfm.) A crystallized min- 
eral found at Couzeraii in the Pyrenees. Dana. 

CO VE, V. a, [L. ciibo, to lie ; It. covm'e, to brood ; 
Fr. comber, to brood, to hatch.] 

1, To cover, as fowls their eggs ; to sit upon. 

During the time that the fbwls do lay, core, and hatch 

their eggs. IMlamVe Pliny, 

2, (A7xh,) To arch over ; to form with an arch. 

The mosquos ftud other buildings of the Araiiians art 
rounded into domes and cui od rools Sioinbuma. 

COVE, n. [Goth. ^ Icel. kofe ; A. S. cof, a cave, 
an inner room.— it. covo,] 

1. A small creek or hay ; an inlet. “ We 
hauled our ship into a small . . . coi7e.** Dumpier. 

2. A shelter ; a cover ; a nook. Jolmson, 

3. (Arch.) The concavity of an arch or ceil- 
ing: — any kind of concave moulding. Weale. 

tc6v'lg;-NA-BLE, OJ. [Fr. C07tvenable.] Fit; suit- 
able ; proper. Whkliffe. 

t C6 v'?;-N A-BLY (kfiv'e-n^^-bl?), ad, l^itly ; suit- 
ably ; properly. Chaucer, 

c6v'F4-nANT (kav' 9 -naint), n, [L. convenio, to 
agree ; Fr. cotivenant,] 

1. A solemn agreement ; a contract ; a stipu- 
lation; a bargain. 

He makes a ror<sn««t never to destroy 

The earth again by flood. Miltm. 

2. A writing containing the terms of an agree- 
ment. 

Let there be covenants drawn between us. Shak, 

3. (Law?.) A mutual promise in writing, scaled 

and executed, between two or more persons, to 
do or forbear doing a specific act or specific 
actfe ; a promise by deed. BurriU, 

4. (EccL Hist.) A bond of union adopted by 

the Scotch Presbyterians in 1638, styled the 
“ Solemn League and Covena7it,** Brafide, 

5. (TheoL) The promise of God to man that 

he shall receive certain temporal or spiritual 
blessings upon certain conditions, or upon the 
performance of the duties pointed out in the 
Old and New Testaments. Bfrmde% 

SyxL.— Bee Agrs^ment. 

C6V'5-NANT, V. 71. [«. COVENANTED ; pp* COV- 

ENANTING, covenanted.] To bargain ; to 
agree with another on certain terms. 

By words mm eovmant and eoufbdamte. Sovth. 

Th«y covenanted with him fat thirty plsees 

, FXS, fast, fALL; Hint, BttB 
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c6v'®-NANT, i\ a. To contract; to stipulate. 

According to the word that I covenanted with you. Hag. ii. 3. 

cdv'Je-NANT-BREAK'jgR, n. One who violates 
a covenant. Milton. 

c6v-^;-NANT-EE' (130), «. {^Law.) The party 
covenanted with. Ayliffe. 

c6v'JP-nANT-5R, 71. 1. One who makes a cov- 
enant. Sir H. JVotton. 

2. {Eccl. Hist.) One of those who joined the 
“ Solemn League and Covenant,” in Scotland, 
against the High-Church party. Bi'aiide. 

COV'jp-NANT-OR, n. {Law.) The party who 
makes a covenant. Bu7n'ilL 

c6v' 5-NOUS, a. Fraudulent. ** Inordinate and 
core/iotis leases.” — See Co vinous. Baco7%. 

t COV'^INT, 71. [Old Fr. cove7it, for convent.] A 
convent or monastery. Bale. 

JKS* Covent Garden^ in London, is supposed to 
mean a garden that belonged to a convent. Todd. 

C6V'?N-TRy-BLUE, n. Blue thread made at 
Coventry used for embroidering tmon white 
linen. A skein of Coventi'y-hlue.^^ B. Jo7iSQn. 

c6v'?R (kiiv'er), v. a. [L. coopmo; do?i, with, 
and openo, to cover; It. coprire; Sp. cubriri 
Fr. co^^^’nV.— Slav, hover ^ \i. covered ; pp. 

COVERING, COVERED.] 

1. To lay or place one thing on or over an- 
other so as to protect or screen it ; to overspread 
with something. 

Bid them cover the table, and we will come in to dinner. 

Shah. 

The flaming mount appeared 
In Dothan, coio ed with a camp of hre. Milton. 

2. To conceal ; to hide ; to secrete. 

There is nothing covered that shall not be revealed. Matt. x. 26. 

3. To shield ; to shelter ; to protect. 

Hifl calm, blameless life 
Does with substantial blessedness abound. 

And the soft wings of peace cover liim round. Cowleg. 

4. To brood on; to sit upon. “Whilst the 

hen is covering her eggs.” Addison. 

5. To have something upon the head, as a 
hat, cap, or veil. 

The honor . . . "was of no other advantage to him than to be 
cm ered in the presence of that king. Drj/den. 

If the woman be not covered, let her also be shorn. 

1 Cor, xi. C. 

6. To embrace or lie upon, as the male the 

female, in copulation. Joh7ison. 

7. To comprehend ; to include ; as, “ An of- 
fence not covered by any statute.” 

8. (C’owi.) To be of equal extent with ; to be 
sufficient for; to equal; as, “The amount re- 
ceived for the goods does not cover their cost.” 

C^V'JpR (kiiv'^r), w. 1. That which is laid over 
something else ; a covering; tegument. 

The ark, altar, table, and candlestick had so many soveral 
sorts of covers. Orew, 

2. A concealment ; a screen ; a veil. 

The truth of things may be insinuated under the cover 
rfther of a real fact or of a supposed one. H Estrange. 

3. Shelter ; protection, “ His army was un- 
der cover.^* Ola7^endo7i. 

4. The retreat of a hare or a fox, Jo/i?iso7i. 

6. A plate set on a table to be used by per- 
sons in eating ; as, “ The table was laid for a 
hundred covers.^* 

6, (Slating.) The lap of a slate or a course of 
slates over that which is underneath. Ogilvie. 

Syn.— See Tegument. 

t c6v'jpR-OHfEF, n. [Fr. couvre chef^ A cov- 
ering for the head. — See Keechiee. Chaucer. 

o6v'JB;r-OLB, n. A small lid or cover. Brottme. 

c6v'®R-CL1p, n. (Ich.) A species of fish ; the 
sole; PleuTonectes solea. Bartlett. 

c6v'JB!RED-WAy, n. (FoH.) A space about 30 
feet wide around the outer edge of the main 
ditch and the ditch of the ravelin, affording a pro- 
tected communication between any two points 
of the inside of the glacis and places of arms ; 
— written also covert-way. Gloa.of Mil. Terms. 

c6v' 5R-¥E, n. BCe who, or thatwhich, covers or 
protects. Todd. 

c6v'jpR-lNC, n. A^y thing spread or laid over 
another for protection, ooncealmeut, or decora- 
tion ; a cover ; tegument. 


The woman spread a covering over the well’s mouth 

2 Sam. x\ li. 10. 

Bring some cm o ing for this naked soul. Shai. 

She maketh horselt coi eringi, of tapestry . Prov. xsxi. 22. 

I have decked niy bed with coiennqs of tapestry. 

Prov vii. 16. 

Syn,— See Tegument. 

c6v'^R-LET (kiiv'er-I€t), 7 i. PFr. couvrelit ; cou- 
vrir, to cover, and Ut, a bed.] The upper cov- 
ering of a bed ; a counterpane. Sicift, 

cdv'JgR-LID, 71 . Same as Coverlet. Mihnan. 

c6v'5R— PHAMF-, n. ?o"ieth'T«2 conceal infa- 
my. “ llv/iv -j *1 .M'li:'* f )• j. c') ^ . -.'‘/t.iuo .^*Dryden. 

SLtJT, 71 . Something to cover or hide 
sluttishness. Burke. 

CO-VERSED'-SINE (-verst'sln), n, (Geo 7 n.) The 
versed-sine of the complement of an arc or an- 
gle. Davies ^ Peck. 

c6v'|;RT (kuv'ert), w. 1. A shelter; a defence. 
“ A cove 7 't from storm and rain.'* Isa. xvi. 4. 

2. A thicket. 

T -V’l hf- vr-i- 'thf.:’ c-' rV 

'!'■ •<»•./ ‘ 1 • ' L »iO‘ '.to I ' w c (*. MUion. 

3. ( Ornith.) pi. Small feathers on or under 

the wings of birds. Bj'ajide. 

C6 V'lpRT (kQv'ert), a. [Fr. cowcert ; couv 7 'ir, to 
cover.] 

1. Sheltered ; covered. 

Together let us beat this ample field; 

Try what the open, what the covert, yield. Pope. 

2. Secret; private; insidious; clandestine. 

Whether of open war or covert guile. Milton. 

3. (Lato.) Under protection, as a married 

woman. — See Feme-covert. Blackstoiie. 

Syn. — See Secret. 

c6v'^;RT-BAR'QN, a. [Old Fr. covert baron, or 
covert de barton. — See Baron.] {Laxo.) Un- 
der the protection of ‘a husband, as a married 
woman; married. Blackstone. 

CdV'jpRT-LY (kSv'crt-I^), ad. In a covert man- 
ner ; secretly ; privately ; closely. 

t c6v'J5RT-N.SSS, n. Secrecy ; privacy. Bailey. 

06v'jpR-TU'RE, n. [Fr. couveHure, a cover or 
covering.] 

1. Shelter; defence. 

He saw their shame, that sought 

Vaiu covertures. Milton. 

2. (JLaw.) The state of being covered or pro- 

tected; the legal state and condition of a mar- 
ried woman. Burrill. 

c6v'Jlg:RT-WAy, n. (Fort.) A road or space of 
ground on the outside of a ditch ; — written 
also covered-xoay . — See Covered-way. IIa 7 ' 7 'is. 

c6v'^;T (kfiv'^t), V. a. [Low L. co 7 ivoto ; L. co 7 i, 
with, used intensively, and votxtm, a wish ; Fr. 
co7ivoiter.'] [i. coveted ; pp. coveting, cov- 
etedJ 

1. To desire inordinately or unreasonably ; to 
conceive a violent passion for ; to lust after ; to 
hanker after. 

Aud oft whoso corcteth all all loscth. JB. of Oloucester. 

Thou Shalt not coi et any thing tliat is thy nei^hj^r’s.^ 

2. To be eagerly desirous of; to long for; — 
in a good sense. 

All things coveting, as much at may be, to be like unto 
God. . Hooker. 

But covet earnestly the best gifts. ^ 1 Cor. xii. 81. 

SyxL. — See Desire. 

c6v'®T (kfiv'^t), V. n. To have a strong desire. 

Which fmoneyj while some coveted after, they have erred 
from the tilth. 1 VI, 10. 

c6v'Je:T-A-BLB Ckav'?t-e-bl), a. That may be 
covetedj or eagerly desired. Sherwood, 

c6v'BT-^IE, n. One who covets. Foster. 

06v'15T-1NG, n. Inordinate desire. Shak. 

06 v'ET-Ing-LY, ad. Eagerly. B. Jonson. 

t Cdv'^T-ISE, n. Covetousness. Spenser. 

a6y'B“TlVE-NjSss, 71. (Fkren.) Inordinate love 
of property; acquisitiveness. Combe. 

II OdV'J^T-OtJrg [fciiv'et-ils. W. P, J. E, F. Ja. K. 
Sm. Wb . ; ktlv'^-chtts, S.], a. [Fr, comciteua,] 

1. Inordinately desirous ; greedy. 

The cruel nation covtUom of prey. JDrffden. 

2. Eager for gain ; avaricious. 


The coi'etous person lives as if the 'world were made alto* 
ceti'''- tor bpM, ii’i'l rot *'•* *i»r the world, to take e\ei> thing, 
am’ 1 • South. 

3. Eagerly desiious ; — in a good sense. 

Sheba was never 

More COI etotu, of w Isdom and fair virtue 

Than this ioir soul shall be. Shah, 

“ In the pronunciation of this word and its 
compounds, Mr. Sheridan has adopted a vulgarism of 
which one could scaicelj have suspected him ; but 
pronouncing curechiLs for cot etous is not only a vul- 
gaiism, but contraij' to analogy.” Walker. 

Syn. — See Avaricious. 

II c6v'?T-OCS-LY (kuv'et-vis-le), ad. In a cov- 
etous manner ; avariciously ; eagerly. 

II c6v'|:T-OUS-N£SS, n. 1. The quality of being 
covetous ; avarice ; eagerness for gain. 

Covetousness deboseth a man’s spirit, and sinks it into th« 
earth. Tillotson. 

2. Strong desire ; — in a good sense. 

When workmen strive to do better than well, 

They do confound their skill in coietousness. Shak. 

Syn. — See Avarice. 

c6v'^:Y (kuv'e), n. [L. extbo, to recline ; incxibOf 
to brood ; —It. covate ; Fr. couvee.] 

1. A hatch or brood of birds. Jo/msOTZ. 

2. A number of birds together ; a flock. “ A 

covey of partridges.” AddisoTZ, 

3. A set ; a company. Smart. 

c6v'{N (kav'in) [kuv'in, W. P. J.Ja. Sm . ; koVjn, 
Wb.], 71. [L. conventuin, an agreement; Low 

L.covma', Old Fr. coum.J (Lmc.) A fraudulent 
agreement between o or more persons to the 
prejudice of another. Coxcell 

COV'ING, 71 . (Arch.) 1, The exterior projection 
of the upper parts of a building beyond the 
limits of the ground-plan. Bydttoxi, 

2. The vertical sides of a fireplace. Weale. 

c6v'}N-OtrS, a. [See Covin.] (Law.) Fraudu^ 
lent; deceitful; dishonest. Bxm’ill 

CO\^, 71 . ; pi. cows ; anciently, kine. 

1. [A. S. CM ; But. ^ Sw, koe ; Ger. kuh ; Dan. 
ko,] The female of the bovine genus of animals. 

2. [A. S. cuhle.] The movable top, or cowl 

of a cnimney. — See Cowl. Pegge. 

C5W, V. a. [Contracted from coward. Johnsoxi : 
— From co2cer. Tooke. % Ooiti. ki^wa; 
Icel. kuga, to keep under. Todd.] [i. cowed ; 
pp. cowing, cowed.] To depress with fear ; 
to subdue by timidity ; to overawe. 

For It hath cowed my better part of man. Shak. 

CdW'ARD, n. [A corruption of cowherd. Jxmius. 
Skniner. — L. cxilxim ve7'tere, to turn tail ; Old 
Fr. culvert, a poltroon. Twisden. Somner. 
l^rxokitt. — Fast participle of the verb to cower. 
Tooke. — Todd derives it from Fr. coua7'd, and 
agrees with Lacomhe and Roquejo}^ in referring 
this word to L. cauda, (Old Fr. coue,) the tail, 
in allusion to the fact that animals when fright- 
ened put the tail between the legs. — It. codar- 
do ; Sp. Port, coharde ; Fr. couard.^ 

1. One destitute of courage ; a pusillanimous 
person ; a dastard ; a poltroon. 

Cowards die many times before their' death. Shak. 

2. (Her.) A term given to a lion borne in an 

escutcheon with his tail turned in between his 
legs. Londo7i Bxicy. 

Syn. — Coward, dastard, poltroon, and craven all 
signify one wanting courage, aud they are all used as 
terms of reproach ; but or the four words, coioard is 
the least reproaclmil. 

CO^^'ARD, a. "Wanting courage ; dastardly ; tim- 
id ; tase ; cowardly. “ Coxcard knight.** Spen- 
ser. “ Coxoax'd cries.*’ Shak, 

t COW'ARD, V, a. To make cowardly or timorous. 
“ Which cowardeth a man’s heart.” Fox. 


C6W^A^B-1cE, n. Quality of a coward ; want 
of courage ; pusillanimity ; fear ; timidity. 

None was disgraced; for fklUxig is no shame, 

And cowardice alone Is loss of»me. Hrgden. 

t c5W'^RD-fZE, V. a. To render cowardly or 
timorous. Scott, 1680. 

C6W*ARD— LfKE, a. Resembling a coward. 

quality of being cow- 
ard!^ ; timidity ; cowardice. Bp. Hall 

0(5W'ARD-LV, a. Wanting courage; pusillani- 
mous; fearful; timorous; coward. 

Men that are prodigal of their lives m base qnarrels, per* 
adventure would be* coioardf}/ enough if either public service 
‘ or religion did call tor their help. Nalem 
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CRAB-APPLE-TREE 


CSVfr'AED-LY, ad. Like a coward ; meanly. 

Men who hod eomardlu turned their bacl^ upon their 
enemies. Knolles, 

C6W'ARD-NI:SS, «. The quality of being a cow- 
ard. ’ Beniers, 

f CO^t?’'ARD-Otrs, a. Cowardly. Barret, 

t CO\V^-\IlD-SHlP, n. The quality of being a 
coward ; cowardness. tihak. 

CQ\^'BANE, n. {Bot.) A poisonous plant ; the 
water-hemlock j Cicuta. Booth, 

COW'-BER-RY, n. {Bot,') A plant of the genus 
Vaecinium>^ the acid, red berries of which are 
used for pies, pickles, &c. j VacciiVLUTfi vitiB 
idata, Loudon, 

cGW'-BRAwl, n, A Swiss song or tune. Jodrell, 

CoW'-B&NT-JNG, n, (Ornith,) The Molothrus 
pecoris ', — the only bird, except the cuckoo, 
which is known to deposit its eggs in the nests 
of other birds. Baird, 

C0\^UCALF (icbfi'iaO, n, A female calf. Booth. 

r. n. [L. cubo^ to lie ; It. covare^ to 
brood; Fr. convert to brood.— W. ciorian, to 
squat.-Ger. kaiiern,1 \i. cowered ; pp, cow- 
ering, COWERED.] To sink by bending the | 
knees ; to squat in a timid manner ; to stoop ; 
to crouch. 

As thus he spake, each bird and beast behold 

Approaching, two and two , those cfnmr£»a low 

With blandishment, each bird stooped on Ins wing, mlton* 

V. a. To cherish by care. Spenser, 

CoW'-PBED-^lR, n. One whose business it is to 
feed cows ; a cowherd. Booth. 

n, (Bot,) A logiiminous plant of 
the East and West Indies, which produces on 
the outside of its pods an irritating substance 
used in medicine as vermifuge; Stizolohiu^n 

pruriens^ or DoUckos written also 

Gouafje^ and cowitch, Loudon. 

Cc5W'— HERD, n. [A. S. cuhyrd\ a cow, and 
kyrde, a keeper, a guardian ; Ger. kuhhirt\ Sw. 
koherdei Dan. kohyrde.'l One who tends cows ; 
a cow-keeper. Johnson, 

CSW^nlDE, n. 1. The skin of a cow dressed for 
leather. ^ ^ope. 

2. A whip or scourge made by twisting a strip 
or strips of hide ; a rawhide. Bartlett, 

CO W' HIDE, V, a. To whip or flog with a cow- 
hide. Bartlett, 

C 6 W'— Hd'firSB, n, A house for keeping cows. 

CCJW'ISH, a. 1. Pertaining to a cow. Huloet, 

2 . Timorous ; fearful ; cowardly. Shak, 

CCiW'lSH, n, {Bot,) A plant, found in the valley 
of the Oregon, having a root of the size of a 
walnut, and resembling in taste the sweet po- 
tato. Farm, Ency. 

CdW'lTCH, n. An Indian bean. — See Cowhage. 

KBEPt^SR, n. One who keeps cows. Broome, 

COWMCEEP-{NG, n. The business of keeping 
milch cows. Farm, Ency, 

(fcbdl), n. 1 . fL. cuctdlusi It. cuculla\ 
A. S. o%thle,\ A monk’s hood. Camden, 

Wlwt difPjJt riMHW, you cry, than crown and cowl? Pope,, 

2. The movable top of a chimney. Francis, 

3. A wire cap covering the smoke-pipe of a 

locomotive engine. Francis, 

4. [Perhaps from coo^. Johnson, — Perhaps 

Ger. hvgel,^ a bowl, or Icel. ko^gul, Todd. 'I A 
vessel in which water is carried on a pole be- 
tween two men. Johnson, 

cG'VVled (kpdid), a, 1 . Wearing a cowl. CowM 
monks. 

2. {Bot.) Shaped like a cowl, as a leaf. Z^udon, 

C^Jl^LED-DfiAVED (kbdld’lcvd), a, (Bot.) Hav- 
ing leaves like a cowl ; cucullate. Loudon. 

cOW-LfeSCH, n. One who professes to cure 
the diseases of cows. Johnson. 

cOl^'-U&EOH, V. n. To practise the art of heal- 
ing the diseases of cows. Mortimer, 

n. The act, or the art, of 
curing the diseases of cows. Clarke, 

COV^'htCKf n. A reversed tuft of hair on the 
A, E, I, 0, 0, t, A i 6 , I, 0, 


human forehead ; — so named from its resem- 
blance to hail licked by a cow out of its natural 
position. Forby, 

CoW'-LfKE, a. Resembling a cow. Pope. 

CoWl'-STAfP, n, A staff' on which a cowl, or 
-water-vessel, is supported between two men. 

“ Mounting him upon a cowl-staff'* Suckling. 

MAN, 71, A man who keeps, or takes care 
of, cows ; cow-keeper. For, Qu, Rev, 

CdW'N^lR, 71, {yaut.) An arched part of a ship’s 
stern. Crabb. 

CO-WORK' (ko-wUrk'), v, n. To work jointly *, to 
cooperate. • * Goodwin. 

II CO-WORK' jpR, n. A fellow-laborer. South. 

C5W'— PARS-Ii?Y, 7%. [Bot,') An umbelliferous 
plant ; Cheerophyllum trmxulimi, P. Cyc. 

edW'— PARS-NJP, n, A wild, umbelliferous pi ant ; 
wild parsnip ; Herackum sphondijliitm, P, Cyc, 

Cdl^'— PEA, n, A kind of pea, cultivated, in the 
southern portion of the United States, instead 
of clover. Farm, Eiicy, 

edW’’— PEN, n, A pen for cows. Ogilvie, 

CdW'-PdCK, n. *See Cow-pox. Walker. 

COW'— PdX, n. [Med.) The vaccine disease, a 
preservative against the small-pox ; — called 
also kine-poXf cow-pock^ and Idne-pock, Jeimcr, 
In inoculating patients for the cow-pox, the matter should 
be taken from a healthy child at about the sixth or eighth. 

• day. Prandc. 

Cd\V'-aUAKE, n. [Bot.) A perennial plant ; 
quaking-grass; Briza media, Crabb, 

Cdl^'RY, n. ; pi. coW'Bit:?. Small shells brought 
from the Maldives, which pass current as coin 
in Hindostan, and in extensive districts in Af- 
rica. Brande, 

The ciirroncv on the slave coast Is a little shell as large as 
file edge of one's faigcr, culled a cowi }f. It is usual to value 
two thoubaiid coitrifts at one diilUir, twenty to a cent. • 

' T, 7. Bowen's Travels, 

OdW'SL|P, n. [A. S. mtsUppa ; cie, a cow, and 
lippa, a lip. “ So called because cows delight 
in them, or, as others think, from their likeness 
to the lips of a cow.” A perennial 

plant which grows in wet grounds, a species of 
primrose ; the Primula veris. Farm. Ency. 

Where tlio bee sucks, there suck I? 

In a cowslip's bell I lie. ShoJi, 

CdW’S'-L0NG-WORT (-wUrt), «. A species of 
mullein. Johnson, 

edW'-STONE, n. A local term for tho boulders 
of the green-sand. Ogilvie. 

Cdl^ — TREE, n. A large tree of South America, 
the sap of which resembles milk ; Galactodon- 
dron titile, Loudon. 

edW'— WEED, 71, Cow-parsley ; wild chervil ; 
Chmropkyllu7n sylvestre, Johnson, 

Cd\^'-WriEAT (kdO'InvOt), w. A name applied 
to low herbs of the genus Melampyrum, Gray, ’ 

cOX’CdMB (kSks'kSm), n. [cock's comb.'] 

1 . A piece of red cloth, so notched and shajicd 
as to resemble the comb of a cock, and which 
licensed fools formerly wore in their caps. 

Fool. Here’s my coxcowlt*. lOiving Kent his cap.) 

Ketit. Why.tboi? 

Fool. For taking one’s part that is out of fhvor. Shak. 

2 . A vain pretender ; a fop ; a beau ; a dandy. 

A coxcomb is ugly all over with the affectation of tho gen- 
tleman. Tatter, 

3. A plant, and its red flower ; Celoeia cris- 

tata, — See Cookscomb, Johnson, 

4Sg^ « Coxcomb tells us [by its spelling] nothing 
now ; but it did when spelt, as it used to be, cockscomb ; 
the comb of a cock being a sort of ensign or token 
Which the fool was accustomed to wear.” Trench, 

CQX-CdS^B'I-OAi^DY, ad. In the manner of a 
coxcomb. ’ * Byrom* 

CdX'CdMB-LY (-ksm-l^), a. Foppish. Congreve, 

CdX'CdMB-RY (k5ks'fc«m-ro>, n. The quality of 
a coxcomb ; foppishness. Qpt. mv, 

CQX-CdM'J-O^L, (s. Partaking of coxcombry; 
foppish; conceited; vain. Denms, 

CQX-CdM'J-Oi^L-DY, ad. In a coxcomical man- 
ner foppishly. Byrom, 

0 , 1 ?, short; I, Q, y, Y> obscure; pArE, 


COX-COM-I-CAL'I-TY, n. The quality of being 
coxcomical ; foppishness ; coxcombry ; vanity ; 
conceitedness. Sir J, Mackintosh, 

COX-EJT’DIXy 71. [L., the hip-bone.l [A?iat.) 
The haunch. Bunglison. 

COX'S WAIN (kSk'swSn or kSk'sn), n, [Naut,] 
Cockswain. — See Cockswain. Dana, 

Cd^, a. [L. quietus^ quiet ; It. cheto ; Old Fr. 
quoy, or coy, Fr. cot, quiet, still.] Modest; 
shy; reser\ed; not accessible. 

Jason is as cov as is a maid. 

pitT''’i«!v ’m* ’i- s-.’d Chaucer, 

lie K» i"i’. / Milton. 

t Cd'?, V, n, 1. To be reserved or inaccessible ; 
to reject familiarity. Shak, 

2 . To be backward in condescension. 

IFhe coyed 

To hear Cominius speak. Shak. 

t C(5f, V. a, [From decoy, Johnson, — Old Fr, 
coyer, to attach, to unite. Todd.) 

1. To allure; to decoy, “ril. . ,coy their 

hearts from them.” S/iak. 

2 . To rub with tho hand gently ; to stroke. 

Wliilo I thy amiable checks do coy, Shak. 

Cd^^'lSH, a. Somewhat coy ; modest, Warite?'. 

COf'hY, ad. AVith reserve or shyness, Chapmaii. 

Cd1?’'NESS, 71, The quality of being coy; ro- 
sorve ; shyness. Ivalton, 

Sym.— See Shyness. 

Q'Of'PbU, or Cbf'PlI, 71. [Zonl) A rodent 
quadruped of South America, valued for its fur ; 
Myopotamus coy pus. Van Der lloeven, 

Cdt'STRgL, 71. See CoiSTREL. Dry den. 

C 6 z, 71. A cant word for cousin, Shak, 

c 6 z’EN (ktiz'zn), r. a. [From the noun cousin ; 
i. e. to deceive through pretence of relationship, 
Minsheu. — Dut. koosen, to fawn upon, to flat- 
ter. Junius. — A. S. costia7i, or costnian, to 
tempt, to try. i?fc//ordjyo?i. — Slav. kos7ii. — Scot. 
cor«m, to exchange ; to barter. Jamieson.'] [i. 
COZENED ; pp. cozENiNO, COZENED,] To clicat ; 
to tiick ; to defraud. 

To cozen is, in all hkclihnnd, to deceive under show of 
kindled or aflinity; ^^llu•h it it be so, hhaksiM arc’s auids,— 
Cousi/is indeed, and by their nuele vozemd 
Of comfort, 

will bo found to contain not a pun, but an etymology. Tivneh, 

c 6 z'EN-AyE (kUz'zn-oj), n. Fraud ; deceit. “This 
town is full of cozenage." S/iak. 

c 6 z'EN-ER (kUz'zn-er), 71, A cheater ; a defraud- 
er. “ There are cozeners abroad,” Shak, 

CO'Z^lY, a, [Scot, cozy.l Cosey.— See Cosey. 

CO'ZIJpR (kb'zhpr), 7i. Sec Cosier. Todd. 

CRAB, 71. [Gr. K6on^og ; L. carahiis ; Fr. crobo, — 
A. S. ermha; Dut. krab-, Ger. ^ Dan. krabhe*, 
Sw. krnhba.) 

1 . [Zo'tl.) The name gpvcn to an order of 

crustaceans, particularly tho.se of the genus 
Cancer, having ten articulated limbs adapted 
for swimming or walking, and breathing by gills. 
The head and corselet arc united, the latter be- 
ing broader than it is long. The tail is short in 
proportion, and concealed by being turned for- 
ward under the body. Agasmz, 

2 . (Bot.) The wild apple; the fruit of the 

Mahm harcata, coronaria, -so called from 

its harsh or rough taste. Cray, 

3. [Astron.) A sign in the zodiac ; Cancer. 

Then part# the Twine and tVeft; the Dog divides, Creech, 

4 . [Mech.) A wooden engine, with three 

claws, for launching ships, «c. ; —a wooden 
pillar, reeembliug a capstan, used in ships and 
m rope-walks a small, portable crane for 
raising materials, &c. Craig, 

6, A morose person ; a ohurL Jolnaon, 

CRAB, a, 1, Noting any sour or degenerate frull 5 
as, “ A crab cherry ” ; “A crab j^um.” 

2, Pertaining to a sour or degenerate fruit, 
“ Crab wine.'* Bp* hall, 

+ CRAb, V. a. To sour ; to render peevish. 

Slckneit sourl, or crabs our natures. (nemultle, 

CRAB'^AP-FDB, n. A small and very sour apple ; 
the fruit of the Makts etmmaria. Farm, Ency. 

CRAB-AF'PLE-TRfiB, n. [Boi.) The tree whieh 

FAR, fast, fADL; h£ik, IISE; 
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produces the crab-apple ; a wild variety of the 
Malus, a species of the Pyrns. 

No attempts have been made in the U. S. to improve the 
firuit of the crab-apple-tt ee, I'ann, Ency. 

CIIAB'B|;d, a, 1. Sour ; peevish ; morose ; harsh. 

Ten times more gentle than her father 's cra6&cd, 

And he 's composed of harshness. Shok, 

2. Uninviting; perplexing; difficult; austere. 

Lucretius had chosen a subject naturally craft&ec?. Dryden^ 

Syn. — See Austere, Harsh. 

CRAB'B^lD-LY, ad. In a crabbed manner; peev- 
ishly. * Barret, 

CRAB'BJglD-NfiSS, ?i. 1. Sourness of taste. 

2. Moroseness ; asperity. “Forwardness and 

crabbed ness of visage.” Holla7id, 

3. Perplexity ; difficulty. “ The mathematics 

with their crabbedness,'* Howell, 


CRAB' BY, a. Difficult ; perplexing ; crabbed. 

Perseus is because ancient.” Marstoii, 

CRAb'— CATCH-?R, n. One who catches crabs. 

CRAB'-COM-PUT'ING, a. Computing slowly and 
carefully ; — in allusion to the slow movements 
of the crab. Cowper. 

CRAB'— EAT- jpR, w. {Omith,) A name given to 
the Ardea ininuta and to the A^'dea danuhialis^ 
two small species of herons common in the 
mountainous districts of France. Craig, 

CRA'BJ^R, n. The water-rat. "Walton, 

CRAB— GRAsS, n, (JSoi.) A species of grass ; 
EUiisine i7idica\ — called also wh'e-gy'ass and 
dog's-tail- grass. Farm, E^icy, 

CRAb'ITE, n, (Pal,) A name sometimes given 
to fossil crustaceans of the crab kind. Craig, 

CRAb — LOT&SE, n, A species of body-louse. Crabh, 

QRA'BRO^ n, [L.] (Fu^.) A genus of hymen- 
opterous insects ; the hornet. Braude, 

CRAb’S'-E'YE§ (krabz'iz), n, pi. Concretions, 
consisting of carbonate and phosphate of lime, 
found in the crawfish ; — used in medicine, and 
called also crah's-stones, Dunglison, 

CRAb'— TREE, n, A tree that produces crabs, or 
crab-apples. Shak, 

CRAb'yAw, n, (Med,) The name of a disease 
in the West Indies, being a kind of ulcer, with 
hard edges, on the soles of the feet. JDunglhon, 

CRAQ ' I- DJSE, n, pi, [Gr, to croak.] ( Or7iit7i,) 

A family of birds of the order Gallmee^ including 
the sub-families Pcnclopince and Cracmee ; cu- 
rassows. Gray, 


CRA-CVJrJE^ n, pi, 

(prmth.) A sub-fam- 
ily of birds belonging 
to the order Gallincs 
and family Cracidm^ 
very numerous in 
the woods of South 
America; curassows. 

Gmy. 

CRACK, n, [But. kraek ; 

Ger. kraoh\ Gael. § Fr. croc, — Formed from 
the sound. 8kinner,'\ 

1. A sudden disruption by which the parts 

of a thing are separated but a little way from 
each other ; a break. Johnson, 

2, A narrow breach ; a chink ; a fissure. 



When cutlers leave to sell old rusty blades, 
And hide no cracks with solder nor deceit. 


Chaeofgne, 


3. A sudden or sharp noise, as of a body burst- 
ing. “Great cracks of thunder.” Whitgift, 
“ 5'he crack of doom.” SAaA. 

4. The sound of the voice peculiar to a young 

man or boy at the age of puberty. ** The man- 
nish crack," Ehak^ 


6. A person crazed ; a lunatic. 


jeeSr^ who loole upon me as a crack 

6. t A breach of chastity. Shfitk* 

7. t A prostitute. [Low.] JoJiniign, 

8. A boast. “ Cracks and brags.” Mumn, 

9. A boaster. [Low.] Johnson, 

10. A very short time ; an instant. 

IL [Icel. TyrwhUt,'] A lad. 

When ho was a crack not thus hi^. Shak. 

12. Chat ; free conversation. Brockett, 


CRAcK, V. a, [Dut. hraaken ; Ger. ki'achen.'-lx, 
croccare\ Fr. craqaerJl [f. cracked; pp, 

CRACKING, CR-\.CKED.] 

1. To break into chinks or fissures ; to break 
partially. 

Look to your pipes, lest the frost crack them. Mortimer, 

2. To rend asunder ; to break ; to split. 

For there it is cracked in a hundred shivers. Shak. 


3. To cause to sound sharply and suddenly ; 
as, “To crack a whip.” 

4. To make crazy ; to craze. 


■pforifjf IfTfP jrl'iacv 

V\ •»'. 't :■ * . 1“ . I . , , Vk 
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fludibras. 


5. To utter with quickness or smartness. 

Sir Balaam now. he lives like other folks; 

He takes his chirping pint, he a acks his jokes. Pope, 

6. To boast of; — usually followed by up, 
[Low.] 


CRACK, V, n, 1. To burst ; to open in chinks or 
fissures ; to break asunder partially. “It oacked 
in the cooling.” Boyle, 

2. To fall to ruin; to be destroyed. 

The credit not only of banks, but of exchequers, cracks^ 
when little comes in and much goes out. Eryden. 

3. To utter a loud and sudden sound. 

As thunder, when the clouds in autumn crack. Shak. 

4. [Scot, crack.] To talk boastingly; to 
boast : — to talk idly ; to chat. 

I need not of honor or dignity boast. 

Or tell of my triumphs, or a-ack of my crown. Mir. for Mag, 

Syn. — See Break. 


CRACK, a. Excellent ; first-rate ; chief ; having 
qualities to be proud of. [Colloquial.] 

There arc long speeches, and sarcastic speeches, and crack 
speeches. Qu. Itev, 

CRAcK'-BRAINED (-brand), a. Crazy. Howell, 


cracked (krSLkt), p. a. 1. Broken ; split. 

2. Disordered in the intellect; crazy. 


CRAck^^R, n. 1. That which cracks or breaks 
any thing. “ Nut crackers." B, Jo7iso7i. 

2. [Scot, cracker^ a boaster.] One who cracks, 
or boasts ; a boaster. 

Wliat cracker ib this same that dcafs our ears 
W itli this abuiidauce of supci fluoub bi eath Shak, 

3. A charge of gunpowder done up in paper. 

With squibs and crackers armed to throw 

Among the trembling crowd below. Swft, 

4. A hard biscuit. Smart. 

CRACK'-IlfiMP, n. A person destined to the gal- 
lows ; a crack-rope. Snak, 

CRAC'KLE (krak'kl), v, n, [Dam. of C7*ack,] [t. 
CRACKLED ; pp- CRACKLING, CRACKLED.] To 

make slight and frequent cracks or sharp ex- 
plosive sounds ; to decrepitate. 

In cracl'iinp flames a thousand harvests bum. Addison, 

CRAck'LING, n, 1. A slight, sharp, and frequent 
ndise. 

As the crackling of thorns under a pot, so is tho laughter 
of a fool. Eceles, vli. 6. 

2. The browned skin of a roasted pig. Ogilvie, 

3. pi, A kind of cake used for dogs* food, 
made from the refuse of tallow-melting. Ogilvie, 

CRAcK'N^IL, n. [Fr. cragwlin.] A hard, brit- 
tle cake or biscuit ; a cracker* Spemor. 

CRACK'-R5PB, ti. One who deserves hanging; 
a crack-homp. Johnson, 

CRACK'-SK(j LL, n. A person whose intellect is 
disoidcrcd; a hare-brained fellow. Ogilvie, 

CRAoks'-MAN, n, A house-breaker. [A cant 
term.] Grose, 

The cracl»4n<m or honse-brsaker stands on the hfgiicst 
pinnacle of the otlicr great divibion of crane. Qu, Rev. 

CRArC6'Vl-AN, a. (Geog.) Belonging to Cracow, 
in Poland. Clar^.< 


CRig-Cd 'yi-J^JsrJSTEf »?. [Fr.] A kind of dance 
which originated at Cracow. Clarke, 

ORA'OOwes, n. pi. Long pointed skoes, with 
upturned toes, designed to bo secured to the 
knee by chains ; — first worn, in the 14th cen- 
tury, at Cracow, and afterwards generally in 
Europe. FairhoU, 

CRA^DLE (krs*dl), n. [A. S. caradel^ cradl\ Gael. 
creadhal.] 


1. A movable bed in which infants are rocked, 

“ A child knows his . . . cradle." Locke, 

2. Infancy, or a state of infancy. Shak, 

3. (Slog.) A case for a broken bone, to pro- 
tect it from pressure. I)ungliso 7 i, 

4. (Ship-huildmg.) A frame of timber for 

launching ships. Harris, 

6. (Engmeerirxg.) A large wooden frame, into 
"which a boat or barge may be fioated, in order 
to be conveyed by pulleys, &c., from one level 
of a canal to another, without the aid of the 
usual locks. Francis, 

6, (Agtuc.) A scythe with a frame to receive 

the grain when it is mowed. Chamhe7'S, 

7, A machine or apparatus for sifting ores, 
&c. 

CRA'DLE (kra'dl), V. a. [t. CRADLED ; pp, CRA- 
DLING, CRADLED.] 

1. To lay in a cradle ; to rock in a cradle. 

The ciatlled hero gains D-om female care 

His futui 0 vigoi . Mason* 

2. To bring up from infancy. 

He that hath been cradled in xnuicsty will not leave the 
throne to play with bcggais. (Jflanville, 

3. (Agric.) To mow with a cradle ; as, “ To 
cradle wheat, rye, oats, &c.” 

CRA'DLE (Icia'dl), V, w. To lodge as in a cradle. 

Withered roots and husks 

Wlierein the acorn cradled, SJiaJs, 

CRA'DLE-BABE, n. A new-born infant. Shak, 

CRA'DLE-CLOTHE§, 11 . pi, Bed-clothes belong- 
ing to a cradle. Shak. 

CRA'DLE-SCYTFIB, n. A scythe with a frame so 
formed as to cut grain and lay it in a row. Ash. 

CRA'DLING, n. 1. The act of using a cradle. 

2. (rircA.) The timber ribs, in arched ceilings 

and coves, to which the laths for plastering are 
nailed, Bra7ide. 

3. (Coopei'mg,) The cutting of a cask in 

halves lengthwise in order to make it pass a 
narrow passage, the parts being afterwards 
joined. Francis. 

CRApt (12), n. [A. S. ci'ceft, contrivance, art, 
skill, trade ; Dut. k7'agt ; Ger. ^ Sw. kre^,] 

1. Power; ability; talent; skill. 

Then I anon did all my craft, Chaucer. 

A poem is the vroik of the poet; poesy is his skill or craft 
of making. £. fonson, 

2. Any art, trade, or employment. 

But of his craft from Berwick unto Ware, 

Nor was there such another. Chaucer. 

No craftsman, of whatsoever craft ho be. Rev. xviU. 22, 

3. Artifice; fraud; cunning; subtlety. 

And this deceit loses the name of orceft, Shak, 

That crooked wisdom which is called ercfl, I/obbet. 

4. A name now sometimes applied to all kinds 

of sailing vessels ; — formerly restricted to the 
smaller vessels. Johnson, 

t CRAFT, V. n. To play tricks ; to practise arti- 
fice, “ You've crafted fair.” Shak, 

CKAft'I-LY, ad. In a crafty manner ; artfully. 

CRApt'J-N^SS, n. The quality of being crafty ; 
cunning; craft; fraud; deceit. 

He toketh the wise in their own croflinm. Job v. 18. 

CRAfTS'K^-N, n. ; pi. craftsmen. One who 
practises a craft, or trade ; an artificer ; a me- 
chanic; a workman. 

Which cunning craftsmarCs hand hath overlaid. Spe^aer, 

CRAfTS'-MAS-T®R, tt. A man skilled in his 
trade ; a skilful craftsman. Shak, 

CRApt'Y, a. 1. t Pertaining to art or skill, 

Crafty work.” Piei's Ptouhman, “Each 
crafty man and each craft.” Bev, xviii, 22. 
WtcMiffe's Trans, 

2. Disposed to artifice ; cunning; artful; de- 
ceitful; subtle; sly; shrewd- 

Every body is tfhy and distrustful of crafty men. Locke, 

jOSf* “ In craftif and cunninff, there was nothing ot 
crooked wisdom implied, but only knowledge and 
skill ; erejt, indeed, still retains very often its more 
honorable use, a man’s crqft being his skill, and then 
the trade in which he is well skilled.” Trmek, 

Syn.— See Artful, Cunning. 

CEAg, n, 1. [Celt., Gael., Ir. ^ Scot, erdig^ A 
rough, steep rock or point. 

Wild, as the scream of the curlew. 

From crag to crag the signal flew. SoiM, 
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2, A provincial name in some parts of Eng- 

iand for a deposit, as of gravel. LyelL 

3. [A. S. kracca j Gcr. kmgeii ; Scot, crag."] 
f The neck. 

And tear tlie crag so stiff and so state. Spenser, 

4i. The small end of a neck of mutton. Joh7iso)i» 

CRAG'jG^ID, a. Pull of rocky or rough promi- 
nences; craggy. Donne. 

CRAg'j&^;D-NESS, w. The state of being cragged ; 
cragginess* ^ DYevewood. 

CRAg'j&I-NSSS, n. The state of being craggy ; 
craggedness. Howell, 

GUAG'GY, a. Rugged ; full of crags. ** Craggy 
clitf.” ’Milton. ** Craggy mountain.” Addiso^i, 

On the island’s craggy headlands. Longfellow. 

fT^AG'-PlT, n. A cavity in a rock. Jodrell. 

GRAIL, n.- A kind of basket. — See Creel. 

CRAKE, n. 1. The corn-crake or land- 
rail ; — so named from its note. Yarrell. 

2. [See Crack.] f A boast. Vain-glorious 
ci'akes.” /Spenser. 

t CRAKE, if. n. To brag ; to crack. Spenser. 

f CRAKE, V. a. To utter boastingly. “ Did un- 
comely speeches crake Spefiser. 

CRAKE'-B£R-RY, n. (Bot.) The name of a shrub 
and its fruit ; crow-bcrry ; Einpetnm. Booth. 

t CRAK'|;r,w. One who boasts; a boaster. Huloet. 

CRAm, t). a. [A. S. crammian ; Dan. Jzramme.l 

[i*. CRAMMED ; pp. CRAMMING, CRAMMED.] 

1. To stuff completely full, or with more than 
can conveniently be held. 

\ I *•' tT 'n ' 

Ast.-nM’’* '*/ , /I M ’ VI r< 

W.-.r n '.M I .V ; i« via. * '*• '.via’ iSJ'iaA;. 

2. To fill with food beyond satiety. 

Children would be fWjer from diseases, if they were not 
a animed so much by fond mothers. Locke. 

3. To thrust in by force ; to press closely. 

You cram these words into mine ears. Shdk. 

4u To prepare for examination by special 
study or drilling. [Local, Eng,] Briefed. 

CRAm, V. n. 1. To eat greedily or beyond satiety ; 
to eat to repletion. Pope. 

2. To study or prepare for examination. 
{Local, Eng,] Bristed. 

CRAm, n. 1. {Weaving.') A warp having more 
than two threads in each dent or split of the 
reed. Buchanan. 

2. All miscellaneous information about an- 
cient history, geography, law, &c., and all clas- 
sical matter not included under the heads of 
composition and translation. [Cambridge tJniv., 
Eng.] BHsied, 

CRAM'BO, n. [Etymology uncertain. Johnson.'] 

1. A play at which one gives a word, to which 
another finds a rhyme. 

Our learned profbssors played at cranibo In Hebrew, Ara- 
bic, and Welsh. The Student. 

2. A word that rhymes with another ; a rhyme. 


His similes in order set, 

And every crambo he could get 


Swjt. 


CEAM'MlgiR, n. One who crams, or prepares a 
student for examination. Cotlegia7i*s Guide. 

OEAm'MING, n. The act of stuping and pre- 
paring for examination. [Local, Eng.] Bristed. 

CRAmp, n. [A. S. hramma ; Dut. % Sw. kramp ; 
Dan. hrampe'i Gael. craw^*‘-Er. ci'ampn.] 

1, A spasmodic and painful contraction of a 
muscle or muscles. 

The cramp oometh of contractioix of elnewB. Sacm. 

2, A restriction ; a confinement ; an obstruc- 
tiion ; a restraint ; a check. 

A narrow fbrtune is a cramp to a great mind, and lays a 
man under incapacities of serving his fHend. VEtHrmne. 

^ 3, A piece of iron bent at the ends and some- 
times furnished with a set-screw at one end, 
serving to fasten two things together; a cramp- 
iron. Weah. 

CRAmp, V. a. Ji. cramped; pp. cramping, 
orampedJ 

1. To affect or to pain with spasms. “When 

the gout cramps my joints.” Ford. 

2. To restrain; Ibo confine; to hinder; to 
check. 


See how his [Diyden’sl numbers roll along, 

With ease, and stroncth, and virtwl nause. 

Nor cratitped by M>ui.d j'ui mvt*\ •, 1 .v'&. JAoyd,. 

3. To fasten 'ivith a cramp. “The fabric well 
cramped and bolted together.” Burke. 

CRAMP, a. Difficult; knotty. Ci'ainp words to 
conceal ignorance.” [r.] Goodmati. 

CR.\MP'-BARK, n. A medicinal plant which pro- 
duces a very acid fruit. Bartlett. 

CRAMP'-riSH, n. The toiTpedo ; — a kind of fish 
so called from the electric shock which is felt 
on touching it. Storer. 

CRAMPTR-ON (kiSmp'l-um), n. A piece of iron 
bent at the ends for fakening things together. 
— See Cramp, n.» No. 3. WatsoJi. 

CRAm'PIT, n. The chape or piece of metal at 
the bottom of the scabbard of a sword. Crabh. 

CRAM-PO-NEE', n. [Fr. cratnponne.] (Her.) A 
cross, having at each end a cramp. Craig. 

CRAM-p66n§T«. p2. 1. Pieces of iron hooked at 
the end for drawing timber, stones, &c. Francis. 

2. Iron instruments fastened to the shoes to 
assist a storming party in climbing. Smart, 

CRA'NAGE, n. [Low L. ci'miagium.] {Law.) 

1. Liberty to use a crane for taking merchan- 
dise out of a vessel to a wharf, &:c. Cowell. 

2. A toll or money paid for the use of a 

crane in hoisting goods. Cowell. 

CRAN'BiglR-RY, n. A red berry, of acid taste, 
much used as a sauce ; — the fruit of two spe- 
cies of Oxy coccus, which grow in boggy or wet 
meadows. The English cranberry is the Oxy- 
cocetts palustris\ the species most commonly 
found in the United States is the Oxy coccus 
macrocarpm. Loiidoii. 

CRAN^B^PR-RY— TART, n. A tart made of cran- 
berries. Booth. 


Sec Craxtnch. 


B. Jonson. 



CRANCH, V. a. 

CRANE, n. [Or. yfpavos, a species of heron, also 
a machine for raising weights. — A. S. cran. a 
kind of heron ; Dut. kraani Ger. krahn ; Dan. 
^ Sw. kran^ 

1, {Omiin.) A bird with a straight long bill, 

long legs, and a long neck, belonging to the 
order Grallm, the family Af^deidec, and suh-fam- 
ily Gruinee, — See Grttinje. Gray, 

That small infhutiry watted oa by crance. Milton. 

2, A machine for 
raising or lowering 
heavy weights ; — so 
called from a fancied 
resemblance between 
its projecting arm and 
the neck of a crane. 

Mortimer, 

3. A bent pipe, or* 

tube, for drawing li- 
quors out of a cask ; a siphon. Johnson. 

4. A rectangular iron instrument attached by 
pintles to the back of a chimney; — used for 
suspending pots and kettles. 

6. pi. (Naut.) Pieces of iron or timber at a 
vesseVs side, to stow boats or spars upon. Dana. 

CRANE'-FLY, n. (En^.) An insect of the genus 
Tipula, having the body and legs long and slen- 
der; — commonly called father Jong-Ugs, or 
daddy4ong-kgs, Baird. 

CRANE'-LlKE, a. Resembling a crane. II. More. 

CRANE^'bIlL, n. 1. {Bot.) The common name 
of plants of the genus Gera7iiuni; — so called 
from the prolonged axis of the fruit, which re- 
sembles the beak of a crane. Loudon. 

2. {Surg.) A pair of pincers terminating in a 
point. Johnsofi. 

ORAng, ». The carcass of a whale. Back. 

ORAn'GQN, n. [Gr. xpdyyti, a oray-fish.] (^ZoSl.) 
A genus of macrourous crustaceans, including 
the common shrimp. Brande. 

CRa'NT-AL, a. Relating to, or like, Iflie cranium 

■ or skull. Dr. Morton. 

ORA-NI-5g'NQ-MY, n. [Or. K^whv, the skull, 
and yvihprit a sign.] The doctrine that the 
character or the characteristics of the mind 
may be known by the oonfomiiation of the 
skull; phrenology; craniology. Soudampre, 


CRA-NJ-Q-LOO'1-CAL, a. Relating to craniology, 
or phrenology. * Qu. Bev, 

CRA-Nl-OL'O-^fST, n. One versed in craniology ; 
a phrenologist. For. Qu. Rev. 

CRA-NI-OL'O-OV, 71, [Gr. Kpaviov, the skull, and 
Xdyos, a discourse.] A description of the skull ; 
the science which teaches the art of discov- 
ering the characters and faculties of men from 
the external form of the skull; phrenology. 
According to Dr. Gall, the founder of ^ n-n^rtionv, “ 't« end 


is to determine the functions of the braip 
.ix- i’ ■**'i r'* »)■’;« r’';*' 
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[Gr. Kpaviov, the skull, 
!.] An instrument for 
Sma7't. 



CRA-NI-OM'Jg-TJJR, ?i. 
and psrpov, a measure, 
measuring skulls. 

CRA-NI-0-M£iT'RI-CAL, a. Pertaining to crani- 
ometry. Clarke. 

CRA-NI-OM'^l-TRY, n. The art of measuring 
skulls. ' Cla7'ke. 

CRA-NJ-OS'CO-PY, n. [Gr. spavtov, the skull, and 
cKovico, to view'.] The inspection or examina- 
tion of skulls, or the science which relates to 
an inspection of the skull. Ha7mlton. 

n. [L., from Gr. Kpavfov.] (Aiiat.) 
The skull, or bony case which contains the 
brain. Wisema?i, 

CRANK (kr&ngk, 82), n. [Dut. kronkeleii, to bend ; 
Gael. C7*a7igaid.] 

1. The end of an axis bent twice at right 
angles, or an iron so bent attached to an axis, 
serving as a handle by which to turn it ; as, 
“ The crank of a grindstone.” 

2. {Mech.) A contrivance for 
changing circular into alter- 
nate motion, or the reverse; 
as, “ The crank of a saw-mill ” 

“The crank of a steam-en- 
gine.” An instrument for 
changing the direction of mo- 
tion in a bell-wire. A metal 
brace or support for a lantern, Weah. 

3. Any bending or winding passage. 

The cranis and turns of Thebes. JJeav. li- JFl, 

4. Any conceit formed by twisting or chang- 
ing the form or the meaning of a word ; a sort 
of pun. 

Quips, and cranXrs, and wanton wiles. Milton, 

OeAnk, a. \Naro8 says of this word ; ** The deri- 
vation is very uncertain ; in Dutch and German 
it means just the contrary [of what it means in 
!Englibh, namely], sick; and so in Scotch. 
Skinner conjectures that it was once 07ikrank, 
that is, tm^c}'a7ik, not sick, and that it after- 
wards lost the negative particle; but this seems 
very improbable.”! 

1, Full of spirit ; healthy ; sprightly ; brisk ; 
lively ; merry ; jolly. 

For I was a crank wit, a brisk young boy. Moi'c. 

2. [Dut. krank, weak, sick, brittle.] {Naut^ 

Noting the condition of a vessel when she is in- 
clined, from any cause, to lean over a great deal 
and cannot bear much sail. Daiia. 

CRAnk, V. n. To turn ; to run in and out ; to 
crankle. 

. The poor, blind hare,— 

How he outruns tho wind, tuul with what caro 
He cranks and crosses with a thousand doubkst Shak. 

CRAnk'-BIrd, n. {Ornitk.) The name of a very 
small woodpecker. Booth. 

CRAN'KLE (kritng'kl, 82), v. a, [L crakkLED; 
pp. CRANKLINO, CRANKLED.] TO break into 
bends or angles ; to crinkle- 

Otd Yaga’s stream 

Cranllmg her banks. PhfffpK 

CRAN^KLE, r. n. [See CRINKLE.] To run in and 
out ; to crinkle- “ The crankHng path.”Dmi/fo«. 

CRAn'KLB, k. a bend ; a turn ; crinkle. Johnson. 

CRANK^NI^SB, n. 1- The quality of being crank ; 
health; vigor. Johnson. 

2. Liability to overset. Johnson. 

OEAnK'-SId-I^D, a. (Naut.) Noting a vesRcl 
which is able to bear but little sail from liabil- 
ity to overset. Maunder. 

GEAKK'f <k«Lng'k$), a. Sprightly ; cofank. Todd. 
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CEAiNT^NJED (kran'jd), a. Full of crannies or 
chinks. Broicne, 

CRAN'NY, ?i. [L. crencbi a notch or slit ; Fr. cm«.] 

1. A small crack ; a cleft ; a chink j a fissure ; 
a crevice ; a narrow hole. 

As vou Tway see great objects through small crannies or 
holes, so > ou may sec great axioms of nature through small 
and contemptible instances. Bacon. 

2. {Glass-bloicinff,') An instrument used in 

making the necks of glasses. Clarke. 

CEAN'NY, a. Pleasant ; brisk ; sprightly : lively ; 
merry;* jovial. [Local, Eng.] WLlbraJiu//). 

CRAN'O-MAN-CY, n, [Gr. K^aviov, the skull, and 
liavrfiUf divination.] Divination by the crani- 
um. Dtmfflisou 

CRAN-TA'RA, n. [Gael, crean tarigh, the cross 
of shame ;* — so named because disobedience to 
what the symbol implied was considered infa- 
mous.] The fiery cross, which was the rallying 
symbol in the Highlands of Scotland, on any 
sudden emergency. Ogilvie. 

GRANTS, n. pi. [Ger. krans, a garland ; Dut. 
7£i'a}i8.'\ Garlands carried before the bier of a 
maiden, and hung over her grave. Skak. 

Yet here she is allowed her virgin crant». ShaJe. 

CRAP, n. Darnel : — buckwheat- [Local, in both 
senses.] Farm. Ency. 

CRAP'AU-DINE, n. [Fr, crapaiidim.'\ An ulcer, 
or a tread, on the coronet of a horse. Bailey. 

CRAp'AU-DINE, a. Noting a door which turns 
on pivots at the top and bottom. Buchanan. 

CRAPE, n. [L. cHspttSy crisped; It. cre&pa^ a 
wrinkle ; Fr. crepe ; creper^ to crisp, to frizzle ; 
Dut. knp\ Ger. krepp.'] A kind of gauze 
made of raw silk woven without ciossing, and 
stiffened with cum- water ; — when dyed black, 
much worn by ladies as a mourning dress. Ure. 

CRAPE, V. a. To form into ringlets ; to curl, as 
the hair. Clarke. 

fCRAP'PLB (krap'pl), n. [Ger. krappeln^ A 
claw. — See Grapple. (Spenser. 

CRAp'NJPL, n. (Naut.) A hook or drag to draw 
up any thing; grapnel. — See Grapnel. Ash. 

CRJp ' n. [L., from Gr. lepanrAXt], drunken- 
ness, ‘debauch.] A surfeit ; crapulence. Cotton. 

t CRAp'V LE, n. A surfeit ; crapula. AT. More. 

CRAP'y-LfiNCE, n. Surfeit ; sickness by intem- 
perance. [r.] Bailey. 

CBAP^y-LfiNT, a. [L. crajoulenhiSf dead-drunk.] 
Surfeited; oppressed with surfeit; — drunk; 
crapulous, [r.] Blount. 

CRAp'U-LOCs, a. [L. ercmulosus, given to drunk- 
enness ; Fr. crapuleiix.'] Drunken ; intemper- 
ate ; surfeited ; crapulent, [r.] For. Qu. Mev. 

t CRAre, n, [Old Fr. eraier.'] A small, slow- 
sailing sea-vessel ; a Cray- Bhak. 

CRA^E. See Craze. Todd. 

CRAsh, V. n. [Fr. eemser, to crush. — It ap- 
pears to be the same word as cj'ush, though usu- 
ally applied to the sound caused by the act of 
crushing-” Richardson. — Goth. [f. 

CRASHED ; pp. CRASHING, CRASHED.] To make 
a sudden, loud noise, as of many things falling 
or breaking at once ; to fall with noise. 

^ , Mountainous In bulk. 

They roll to Delphi with a creuMnsr sound. Glover. 

t ORAsh, V. a. To break or bruise ; to crush. 

Sinks the full pride her ample walls enclosed, 

In one wild havoc crashed. MaOet. 

crash, n. I. A sudden, loud noise, as of many 
things breaking or falling at once. ** With a hid- 
eous craaA.” Shah. ** The orash of worlds. ”jPoj9e- 

2. A coarse kind of linen cloth; — mostly 
used for towels. Clarke. 

CRAsh'ING, n. A noise, as of many things 
breaking or falling at once ; a crash. Zeph. i. 10. 

Citi 'Sjrs, n. [Gt. KpStrtSf a close union ; KspawHftif 
to blend together.] 

1. (Meal) A mixture of the oonstltnents 

of a fluid, as of the blood, humors, &c. ; — ap- 
plied also, in a more general sense, as synony- 
mous with cotistiXiUion. Dtmglison. 

2. (Gram.) A contraction* of two vowels, 


which form separate syllables, into one, as in 
dij for chi ; synseresis. ’ Andicws. 

t CRASS, a. [L. Gross ; thick ; coarse. 

“ Somewhat crass and corpulent.” Hall. 

CRAS'SA-MfiNT, n. [L. crassamentum.l A clot, 
as of blood ; crassamentum. Clarke, 

CRJs-Sji~JilEJ\r'TCM,n. [L.] (Chern.) The thick 
part of any fluid; — Da^ieu^erly the clot of the 
blood, as distinct ’’.o-u ii'o mh"'.!. Dunglison. 

CRAS'Sl-MENT, M, A clot ; crassament. Smith. 

CRAS'SI-TUDE, 71. [L. crassitude ; Sp. crasitiid."] 
Grossness ; coarseness ; thickness. Bacon. 

+ CRAss'N5SS, 71, Grossness. Glanville. 

t CRAS-Tl-NA'TION, 7i. [L. crastinus, pertain- 

ing to to-morrow ; eras, to-morrow.] A putting 
oft till to-morrow ; procrastination. Bailey. 

CRA- TJE *or%n. T Gr. yi;.] (Bot.) A ge- 

nus of -T!'. O' Hi i*i 'iuia\ .M c-, esteemed 
for thc'i r.' a” ilic <' ii i'li -s of their 

flowers in spring, and the rich colors of their 
berries in autumn ; the hawthorn. Loudon. 

CRAtch, n. [Fr. creche^ A frame or rack in 
which hay is put for cattle ; a manger ; a crib. 

She bare her first-bom son, and laid him in awa^cA. 

Lvkc ii. r, WickltPiTs T) ans, 

+ CRAtch, V. a. To scratch. Huloet. 

CRATCH'-CRA'DLE, 71. A figure of the cratch 
made by a string stretched between the fingers 
of both hands for the amusement of children ; 
— written also scratch-cradle. Cla7'kc. 

CRATCH'J5§, n. pi. [Ger. Icrcitze, the itch, mange.] 
(Farriery.) A swelling on the pastel n under 
the fetlock, and sometimes under the hoof of a 
horse. Cratg. 

CRATE, n. [L. or/tes.'] A wicker pannier, or a 
sort of basket or hamper; — used especially for 
crockery ware. 

1 have seen a horse carrying homo the harvest on a ci'ate. 

Johnson. 

CRA'T^R, n. [L., from Gr. xparjj^.] 

1. (Antig.) A vessel for holding mixed wdno 

and water ; a howl. IFm. Smith. 

2. The mouth or circular cavity at the sum- 
mit of a volcano. 

3. (Astrofi.) An ancient southern constella- 
tion ; the Cup. Hind. 

CRA-TfiE'|-F5RM, a. Hli. crater^ crateris^ a botvl, 
andybnwcjs, form.] Shaped like a bowl or a gob- 
let; goblet-shaped. P. Cyc. 

CRAUNCII (krU-nch), v. a. [Dut. schrantsm.'] [t. 
CRAUNCHED ; pp. CRAXINCHINO, CRAUNCHED.] 
To crush with the teeth ; to chew with violence 
and noise ; to crunch. 

She would craunch the wings of a lark, bones and all, be- 
tween her teeth. Swift. 

CRA-vAt', 7%. [Menage derives ci'avat from the 
dt'oats., a sort of German troops, usually called 
Ct'avates, by whom, he says, this ornament, m 
1636, was introduced into France. — Ihre says 
from Goth, craw, the neck, and wad, cloth. — 
It, cravatta; Sp. corbata; Fr. cravate."] A 
piece of silk or other cloth worn by men about 
the neck ; a neckcloth. 

Wlrich others for crai'ats have worn 

About their neeks. JSudibras. 

GRAVE, V. a. [A. S, crafian ; Dan. krteve.] [*. 
CRAVED ; pp. CRAVING, CRAVED.] 

1, To ask earnestly, submissively, or with 
importunity ; to entreat ; to beseech ; to beg. 

HumWy 0» toy knee 

I orava your 'Olessing. Shak. 

2. To desire strongly ; to long for; to hanker 
after; as, “ To emea food.” 

Sya. * See Ask. 

CRA'VBN (kraVn), n. [A. S. crafian, to crave. 

One who has craved or craven his life from 
his antagonist.” Tooke.'] 

L A judicial term in the ancient trial by bat- 
tle, used by the party who was defeated, or gave 
up the contest ; a recreant ; a coward ; a das- 
tard; a poltroon. 

Graven is one who has crmvd or craven Ms lifb at the 
enenoy’s hands, instead of resisting to the death. 7^ch. 

Is it fit this soldier keep his oath? 

He IS a crateti and a villain else Sha3t% 

2. A cock conquered and dispirited. 

No cock of mine? you crow too like a craven. Sheik. 


1 CRA'VEN (Icra'vn), «. 1. Cowardly; base. Shak. 

2. ( Geog. ) N oting the dialect spoken in the 
deaneiy of Craven m the West Hiding of York- 
shire. Boswoi'th. 

i-CRA^VEN (kra'vn), v. a. To make recreant, or 
cowardly. shak. 

GRAV'jglR, 71. One who craves, Sherwood. 

CRAV'^NG, 71. 1, The act of asking with earnest- 
ness. 

2. Unreasonable or strong desire. 

CRAV'ING, jp. a. 1. Asking earnestly ; begging*, 
beseeching. 

2. Desiring earnestly or unreasonably ; long- 
ing for. “ A craving appetite.” ArhutJvtidi. 

CRAV^ING-NESS, 71. The state of having an un- 
reasonable or strong desire ; craving. Todd. 

CRAW, n. [Dan. Av*o.] The crop or first stom- 
ach of birds. “ The crop, or crato.” Raij. 

CBAW'FIsh, n. [Fr. ecrevisse.'] (Zotl.) A fresh- 
water crustacean of the genus Astaeus, found in 
Europe, the north of Asia, and in North Amer- 
ica ; the river lobster. Agassiz. 

“ Our crayfish or cra^ejish is said, by some of 
our philolOj»;ers, to be tlic French 6crevisse, and no 
doubt rightly ; but still the matter is not self-evident 
Trace, however, the word through these successive 
spellings, ferenjs (Lydgate), creiiJi (G.i&coigii<0j ^rai. 
jts/i (Flolland), and the chasm between era^pJi, or 
cratrp^th, and eererzsse is by the aid of those three in- 
teimeiiiate spellings bridged over.” Trench, 

CRAwl, t. 71. [Dut. kinele7i.1 [i. crawled ; 

pp. CRAWLING, CRAWLED.] 

1. To move upon the belly, as a worm; to 

creep. “That era insect.” Dy'yden. 

2. To move, as a child on the hands and 

knees; to move weakly, slowly, or timorously. 
“ Every child who can crawl Swift. 

He was hardly able to crawl about tlic room. Arbuthxot, 

3. To move stealthily or clandestinely ; to in- 
sinuate onc*s self; to practise servility. Cranmer. 

Hath crawled into the favor of the king. Shah. 

4. To have a sensation as of an insect creep- 
ing upon the skin. Boag. 

CRAwL, n. Slow motion, as of an insect that 
cieeps. Clarke. 

CRAwl, 71. [Sp. corral, a yard, a fish-pond.] 

1. A pen or enclosure of hurdles for fish or 

for turtles. CUtrke 

2. The well in a boat. Johnson 

CRXWh'l^R, 71. He w*ho, or that which, crawls ; 
a creeper. 

CRAx, 71. [Gr. xpdjw, to croak-] (Ornith.) A 
^enns of large gallinaceous birds, found in Mex- 
ico and South America ; the curassox^ — See 
Cracina!, and Cgrassow. Van Her Hoeven 

t CRAY, or CEAY'^IR, n. [Old Fr. eraier.^ A 
small sca-vessel ; — written also crare. Shak. 

CEAY'pysH, n. See Crawfish. Fhrjer. 

CRAYTON (kra'un), n, [Fr., from craie, chalk.] 

1. 'a piece ' or cylinder of soft cla^ or other 

mineral matter, white or colored variously ; — 
used for drawing on paper. Fat7'hoU. 

2. A little wooden rod with a slender slip of 
some substance prepared for drawing, embed- 
ded in the centre of it ; a pencil. 

3. A drawing or design done "with a crayon, 

or pencil. Joh7ison. 

CRAY'ON, a. Noting a drawing done with a 
crayon ; drawn by a pencil, or crayon. Jodrell. 

CRAYTON, V. a. [Fr. crayQ7%n(!!r^ To sketch or 
design, as with a crayon. Burke. 

CRAY^QN-PAINT'lNG,w. The act, or the art, of 
drawing with crayons. Ogilvie. 

CRAZE, V. a. [Fr. (^eraser, to crush.] p. crazed; 
pp. CRAZING, CRAZED.] 

1. To break ; to crush ; to crack. “ The pot 

was crazed.** Chaucer. 

Then through the fieiy pillar and the cloud 
God, looking fbrth, will trouble all his host. 

And cross their chariot wheels. MiUon. 

2. To grind ; to comminute ; to pulverize. 

The tin ore passeth to the cra;rm^rmiu.” Ca7*ew. 

3. To impair in intellect ; to make insane. 

Every sinner does more extravagant things then nny man 
can do that is nrmed and out of his wits, only with tMs sad 
ditferenuc, that he knows better wliut he docs. Tmoieon 
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CKAZE, m. Insanity ; craziness, [r.] 

Tlie whole affair was composed of three nearly equal 
parts: popular discontent, sovemraent exaggeiation, and 
public crQSGt JLord C\>ckbum» 

CllAZED (krazd), p. a. Made insane ; impaired 
in intellect ; crazy. Kate is crazed."* Cowpcr. 

CRA'ZlglD-NESS, n. The state of being crazed, [n.] 
** The rrazediiess of their minds,” Hooker, 

CRAZE^— mIll, ) crushing-mill; a mill 

CRAZ'lNG-MILiL, 5 resembling a grist-mill ; — 
used for grinding tin. Clarke. 

CRA^Zl-LY, ad. In a crazy manner. Bailey, 

CRA'ZI-NfiSS, M. 1. The state of being crazed, 
or broken ; the state of being impaired, weak- 
ened, or shattered. 

Nor will I speak now of the crcumess of her title to many 
of them Cplaces], HourelL 

There is no r/ CKiKe<?s we feel that is not a record of God’s 
having been ottended by our nature. H . 21ountaqu 

2. Disorder of mind ; weakness of intellect ; 
insanity. Jbh^ison. 

Syn. — See Insanity. 

CRA'ZING, ». {Pottery.) A term which denotes 
the cracking of the glaze upon articles of delft 
and porcelain. Francis. 

CRA'ZY, a, [Fr. ecrasL crushed, crazed. — See 
Ckaze.] 

1. Broken ; decrepit ; weak ; feeble ; out of 
order. 

We will bestow you in some better place. 

Fitter for sickness and lor crazu age. SliaJ:. 

Physic can but mend our cynzn state. 

Patch an old budding, not a new create. Dri/den. 

2. Disordered in mind, or intellect ; insane ; 

distracted. “ Crazy brains.” Hudihras. 

t CRE^A-BLE, a. That may be created. Watts. 

t CREAGHT (krat), 71. [Ir.] Herds of C3.ttlo. Davies. 

t CREAGHT (krat), V. n. To graze. Davies, 

CREAK, V. 71. [Dut. kricken ; Old Fr. criquer, 
— “All from the sound.” Richardson^ H, 
CREAKED ; pp, CllBVKIXG, CREAKED.] TO 
make a harsh, grating noise, or sound. “ Creaks 
ifiy hinges.” “ Creaking locusts.” Dryden, 

CREAK, V, a. To cause to make a harsh noise. 

OreaXine my shoes on the plain masonry. Shade, 

CREAK, n. A harsh noise ; a creaking, Roget. 

CBEAK'ING, n, A harsh, grating sound, or noise. 
“ The crcdXjtnp of shoes.” Shak. 

CREAM, n. [L, cre7nor Sp.ey'ma; Fr. crime i 
Goth, kreima ; A. S. ream ; Dut. 7'oom ; Ger. 
Tahm.\ 

1. The yellowish, unctuous, or oily substance 
which collects on the surface of milk when it is 
cooled and left at rest ; that part of milk which 
is converted into butter by agitation, or churning. 

1 ^in as vigilant as a cat to steal o earn. Shah. 

2. The best part of any thing ; the choice part. 

Welcome, O flower and cream of knights-errant. 

SAelton's Don Quixote. 

Cream of lime, the pellicle of carbonate of lime 
which collects on the surface of lime water when it 
Is exposed to the air. — Crea/a tartar, (Com.) the 
puridud bi-tarirate of potash ; — a salt prepared from 
the lees of wine by dib.oolviijg and rccrysTalli/.ing them, 
and so called because the cry'ttals arc drat formed 
upon the surface, and are there the whitest. Cre, 

CREAM, V. n, [t. CREAMED; pp, ORKAMINQ, 
CREAMED.] To be covered with something on | 
the surface, as milk with cream. Shak. 

There are a sorb of men whose visages 
Do cream and, mantle like a standing pool. Shale, 

CREAM, V, a. 1. To skim the cream from, 
“ Creamed milk.” Wodroephe, 1623. 

2. To take the best part of. 

Snch a man, truly wise, creams oif nature, leaving the 
sour and the dregs fl)r phdosupliy and reason to lap up. Su. ift. 

CREAM^— B6WL, n. A bowl for cream. B.Jonspn, 

CREAM''— CHEESE, 71. Cheese made partly of 
cream. Ash, 

CREAM'— 06i»- 9RED (-^rd), a. Resembling the 
color of cream ; pale-yellow. Goldsmith. 

CREAM -PAOED (-fest), , a. Pale ftom coward- 
ice ; cowardly. “ Creem-femd loon.” Hhah, 

CRBAM'-PROtt, n. 1. Am eats-ble fruit 

found at Sierra Leone. P. Cyc. 


2. A plant ; Ronpellia grata ; — so called 
from the cream-like juice of its fiuit. Loudon. 

CRE.AM'— NCtT, n. The fruit of the Bertholletia 
exedsa ; the Brazil-nut. Clarke, 

CREAM'-PITCII-EKj n. A vessel for cream. 

CRE.^M -PUT, 91 . A pot for cream. Child, 

CRE.\M -SLICE, n. A sort of wooden knife, 
twelve or fourteen inches long. Farm, Ency, 

ORE AM 'Y, a, 1. Full of cream, or containing 
cream.* “ bowls.” Collins. 

2. Hav ing the nature of cream ; like cream. 

Your aecunjf words but cozuu. Beau. !f Ft. 

CRE'ANCE, n. [Fr.] {Falco7i7'y.) A fine, small 
line*, fastened to a hawk's leash when she is first 
lured. Johnson. 

CREAI3E (kres), n. [Ger. 7crause7i, to lay in folds. 

— “ In the old chronicle of Robert of Gloucester, 

creysede occurs in the sense of crossed ; whence 
Hearne conjectures our o'eased to be deiivcd.” 
Todd. — Skhmer, with whom Joh7is07i agrees, 
refers it to the L. creta, chalk. — “ Mr. Hearne’s 
etymology appears the more rational.” Rich- 
ardso 7 i.’] A mark made as by doubling or fold- 
ing paper, cloth, or any thing. Swift. 

CREASE (krSs), v. a. [i. CREASED ; pp. CREAS- 
ING, CREASED.] To mark as by doubling. 

Ci eased like dog’s-eara in a folio. Graff, 

CRE'A-SOTE, 71, See Creosote. Ogilvic, 

CRE'.4T, n, [Fr.] {Man.) An usher to a riding 
master. Crabh. 

CRE-AT'A-BLE, That may he created ; capa- 
ble of being created. For, Qu. Rev, 

ORE- ate', V. a. [Sans. Jfcn ; L. ci'eo, ci^eatus j It. 
creare ; Fr. creer,'] [i, created ; pp. creat- 
ing, CRE.\TED.] 

1. To cause to exist by the force of original 
power, or by the agency of deputed power ; to 
bring into beings to originate. 

In the beginning, God created the heavens and the earth. 

Oen. 1. 1. 

Have we not all one Father? Hath not one God cieated 
us? Slal. u. 10. 

2. To be the occasion of ; to produce ; to cause. 

Long abstinence is troublesome by tlie uneasiness It cre- 
ates In the stoniacli. Arhuthuot. 

3. To invest with any new character ; to 
make. 

Richard, I will create thee Duke of Gloster. ShaX\ 

Syn. — See Make. 

fCRE-ATE', G. Begotten; created. Shak, 

CRE-AT'ED, p, a. Formed by creation ; caused 
to exist ; made ; produoed- 

CRE'A-tIne, «- [Gr. #fp«af , flesh.] ( Chem.) 

A crystallizable substance, obtained from mus- 
cular fibre. Hoblyn, 

CRE-A'TIQN (kr^-a'shun), 7i, [L. creatio ; It. 
creaziono ; Sp. creaeion ; Fr. creation.'] 

1. The act of creating, or causing to exist. 

2. The act of investing with a new character. 

“ The creation of peers.” Johmon, 

3. That which is created ; the thing created. 

Or art thou but 

A dagger of the mind, a fUlsc creation ? Shai'. 

4- The aggregate of created things ; the uni- 
verse. 

When man was first formed, creation was his book, and 
God Ixis preceptor. Bff, Horne, 

CRE-A'TIQN-^L, a. Pertaining to creation. Craig. 

CRE-A'TIVE, a. That can, or does, create. ** Cre- 
ative power.” Addison. 

CRE-A'TIVE-Nfiss, n. The quality of being 
creative ; the power of creating. Coleridge. 

ORE- A 'TOR, n. [L.] One who creates ; a maker ; 

— distinctively, tne Supreme Being, who be- 
stows existence. 

Open, yo heavens, your living doonu let in 

The great ntnn bis work returned. MSJtton, 

CRE-A'TQR-SHIp, n. State of a creator. Clarke, 

ORE'A'TRE^S^ She who creates, produces, or 
makes any thing, [b.] Spense7\ 

CRI&AT'ITR-AL (krfit'y^r-al), a* Relating to, or 
having the qualities of, a creature. More. 

II CREAT'yRE (kret'yur, 24) [krs'clifir, W, J . ; fcr«'- 


chur, S.; kic’iur, E. F, Ja.; kro'tyur, K , ; krSi 
tfii’, colloquially krGt'shbr, Sw.], n, [L. creatus, 
created ; Low L. creatura.-^Gsuol. ct'eutair.] 

1. A being, animate or inanimate, created by 
original power; a created being. 

God’s filst creature was light. Bacon. 

Creatures vile as cats and dogs. Shak. 

2. A general term for man ; a person. 

Yet crime in her could never creature find. Spenser. 

3. A term of contempt or of tenderness, ac- 

cording to the sense of the adjective joined 
with it. “ Guilty creatwes.** “ Sw^eet crea- 
ture.** Shak. “Poor Johnson. 

4. One who owes his elevation or foitune to 

another ; a dependant. “ The duke’s ci'eat- 
ure.** Clarendon, 

t CREAT'URE-LESS, a. Unaccompanied by any 
creature’; alone. 

God was alone 

And cieul ureter' at fii St. Dorme. 

II CREAT'yRE-LY (kret'yur-le), a. Having the 
qualities of a creature, Gheyne, 

t CREAT'lTRE-SHlP, n. The state of being a 
creature. Dr. Cave, 

fCREAT'lJR-iZE, V, a. To render of the nature 
of a crea*tiire, or created being. 

Consanguinity . . . would rather degrade and ereatvrize 
that mundane soul. Cudworth. 

CREAZE, 71, (Mining.) The tin in the middle 
part of the huddle, or washing-pit. Weale, 

CRE-BRJ-COS'TATE, d. [L. C 7 *eber, close, and 
costa, a rib.] {Conch.) Marked with closely set 
ribs, or ridges, Craig, 

CRE-BRl-SyL'CATE, a. [L. creher, close, and 
suhtis, a furrow.] (Conch.) Marked with close- 
ly set transverse furrows. Ciraig, 

t CRfiB'Rf-TUDE, n. [L. cTch'itudo ; creher, fre- 
quent.] Frequency. Bailey, 

t CRE'BROyS, a. Frequent, Goodwm. 

CRE'DENCE, ». [L. credo, credeiis, to believe ; 
It. crede?iza ; Sp. cree^icia ; Fr. C7'edence,] 

1. Reliance upon the testimony of another, or 
of others ; belief ; credit. 

Tbe arrn’'-id /»,v '''’W'v w***! t’-o ««"ip i- ■nnmpiv, 

I, I ^ I \ I i.i 'I'L V c I ^ u* i'.,' (I* (.I..! Ilf..',* I'nif. 

2. That which gives a claim to credit. “Let- 
ters of credence.** Hayward. 

3. (Eccl.) A small table or shelf in a church 

at the side of the altar, on which the bread and 
wine to be used in the oucharist are placed ; 
prothesis. Hook, 

t CRE'DENCE, V. a. To believe. Skelton. 

CRE-DiCJr'DUM, n.; y}\, credenda, [L.] Thing 
to* be believed ; an article of faith. South, 

I CRE'DENT, a, 1. Believing ; easy of belief ; cred- 

I ulous, “ With too credent ear."^’ [r.] Shak, 

2. Not to be questioned; deserving credit. 

My authoi ity bears a credent bulk. Shak. 

ORE-DfiN'TIAL (kiP-iiCn'i-li'i]), a. Giving a title 
to credit. “ Cicdcntml Uateis.” Camdetu 

CRE-D]Bn'TIAL, 71. 1. Thai which gives a title 
to credit ; the warrant upon which belief or au- 
thority is claimed. “ Reason our best credm- 
tial, * * BttckiJigh a m sli t re. 

2. pi. Writings, testimonials, or letters, show- 
ing that one is entitled to credit, or is clothed 
with authority ; — particularly the letters given 
to an ambassador or other public officer, 

CRfiD-pBlL'l-TY, 71. [It. credibilith ; Sp, eredi- 
bi/idad ; Fr. cfedibilite,] The quality of being 
credible or worthy of belief ; crodibleness. “The 
credibility of the Gospel History.” Lardner, 

CRfeB'J-BLE, a, [L, credibilia ; It. credihile ; Sp. 
crdhlcC] That may be believed ; worthy of credit 
or belief ; trustworthy* 

A tale written in the Bible, 

“Which must iveede be credOtU. Gower. 

Upon the teetimouy of oretfffete pewowi, I am free from 
doubt. WiotHm, 

SyxL — That which may be reasonably lielleved is 
ertuUbU ; that which is likely to happen is probable. 
Conformity to the halms of a«>.prtion rniihritures cred- 
ibility ; conibrmlty to the liabitH ot obuorvation, or to 
the course of nature, probabUny. 

CR fcD'l-BLB-NfeSS, n. The quality of being ored- 
ibk ; crfedibility ; just claim to belief. “ The 
cradiblmees of these narratives.” JBoyle. 
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CEfiD'j-BLY, ad. In a credible manner. 

’CEISD'IT, n, [L. creditiim, trust ; It. ^ Sp, ere- 
dito ; Fr. credit,'] 

1. Reliance upon testimony; belief; faith. 

** I may give credit to reports.^’ Addison, 

What though no credit doubting wits may give? 

The fair and mnocent shall still believe. Pope. 

2 . That which procures belief, or inspires 
confidence ; authoritative testimony. 

We are contented to take this upon jour credit. Hooker, 

3. Good repute ; esteem ; estimation. 

Yes, while I live no rich or noble knave 

Shall walk the world m credit to his grave. Pope. 

4. That which contributes to good repute, 
esteem, or reputation ; honor. 

I published because I was told I might please such as it 
was a credit to please. I^opc. 

5. Influence of a reputable name or character. 

They desii ed him to use his credit that a treaty might be 
entered into. Clarendon. 

6. (Com,') The selling of goods, or the trans- 
fer of property, in exchange for a written or 
implied promise of payment at a future time ; 
as, “ To do business on credit “To grant a 
long or a short credit.** A reputation for ne- 
cuniary worth and rosponsibility which entitles 
a person or persons to be trusted ; as, “ The 
credit of a merchant or of a mercantile house.” 

7. {Book-^keeping.) That side of a personal 

account on which everything is entered that 
answers as an offset to a debt ; as, “To carry 
money, goods, or notes to the credit of A. B.” 
That which is entered in an account as an 
offset to a debt, or for which the party in whose 
favor the entry is made becomes the creditor of 
another; as, Tlla.c credits exceed the debits.” 
That side of accounts not personal which re- 
cords the items of 'p-'rrv, note's, &c., for 

which something . •”! . sk eu leceived; 

as, “ To carry notes paid to the credit of cash.” 

Syn.— See Belief, Name. 

CRfiD'lT, V, a, pL. credo^ creditus, to bolieve ; It. 

Sp. creer; Fr. croircj credite9\] [i. 
CaEDITED ; pp, CKEDITINO, CREDITED.] 

1. To believe ; to rely upon, as trustworthy ; 
to confide in as true. 

If the gospel and the apostles may be credited., no man can 
be a Christian without charity. XocX*e. 

2. To do honor or credit to. 

May here her monument stand so, 

To c? edit this rude ago. Waller. 

3. To give a credit to ; to admit as a debtor ; 

to trust. Johnson, 

4. To place to the credit side of an account ; 
as, “ To credit goods purchased to the account 
of ‘Cash,* or of ‘Notes Payable.* ” 

6. To carry or place to the credit of ; as, “ To 
credit a person for money received on account.*’ 

CRfiD'JT-A-BLE, a, 1. fThat may be believed; 
credible. “ Creditable witnesses.** Ludlow, 

2. Worthy of approbation ; reputable ; hon- 
orable; estimable. “A creditable yrjxy of liv- 
ing.*’ Arbuthnot. 

CRfiD'JT-A-BLE-NfiSS, n. The quality of being 
creditable. Decay of Piety, 

CRISd'IT-^-BLY, ad. Reputably. 

CR]6d'IT-9R, n, [L.] 1. fOne who credits or 
believes. 

The easy creditors of novelties. Daniel. 

2. One to whom a debt is owed ; opposed to 
debitor. 

Creditors h.9.ve better memorfes than debtors; and credit- 
ors are a superstitious sect, great observers of set days and 
times. Franklin, 

CRlfiD'j-TRfX, n. [L,] She to whom a debt is 
owed. [».] Sherwood, 

CR)g!-DO''L|-TTr, n. pj. credulitas; It, credulity ; 
Sp. creduUdad ; Fr. creduUU:] The quality of 
being credulous ; easiness of belief; readiness 
to believe without sufiicient evidence. “The 
only way to avoid credulity and incredulity 
the two necessarily easily going tojeether— is 
to listen to and;ueld to the best evxdence. and 
to believe and dii^believe on good groundjS. * 

a CO, WTusteily, 

Syn. — See Superstitiox. 

CRfiB U-LOtS (krSdVl«»)i »• D^- eredtdus ; It. 

S\ Sp. credulo ; Fr/ credule^ Apt to believe 
without sufficient evidence; too easy of belief; 


of weak mind; easily imposed upon; unsus- 
pecting. 

My medicine, work! Thus ctcdulous fools are caught. Shak. 
CRED'U-LO&S-LY, ad. In a credulous manner. 

CRED'U-Loys-NESS, n. The quality of being 
credulous; credulity. Sir E, Sandy s. 

CREED, n, [L. credo, to believe ; It., Sp., ^ Fr. 
credo,“-A. S. creda,'^ Gael, creud; M. cred.' 

“ As the first word, credo, I believe, giveth a 
denomination to the whole confession of faith 
(the Apostles* Creed), from thence common!}* 
called the Creed.** Pearson,] 

1. A summary of Christian belief, or of the 
articles of faith. “ The larger and fuller view 
... set down in the creeds of the church.** 

Hammond. 

2, Any profession of that which is believed ; 
a statement of the articles of belief; as, “ The 
creeds of political parties.” 

Syn. — See Belief. 

CREED'— MAK-yR, n. One who forms a creed. 
CREEK, u. ji. To creak. — See Creak. Shak. 

CREEK, n. 1. [A. S. crecco; But. AreeA?.— Fr. 
crique.] A small inlet of the sea or of a river ; 
a bay ; a cove. 

When the master returned, he reported that there was no 
passage into the lake by the creek, which was hfty fUthoms 
wide at the entrance, that the bottom was every where rocky, 
and the sales buuuded by a wall of uoiol rocka. Cook's I’by. 

2. A small river ; a rivulet. 

Lesser streams and rivulets are denominated creeks. 

Goldsmith's Geooraphy. 

. Creek is often so used in the Middle, Poutliorn, 
and Western States j but it is raioly so used in England. 

3. [Ger. kriechen, to creep.] First appear- 

ance of light in the morning ; dawn. “ He 
waked at creek of day.” Tuj'berville. 

CREEK'lNG, p. a. See Creaking. 

CREEK’Y, a. Full of creeks ; winding. Spenser, 

CREEL, or CREIL, n. A kind of basket, such as 
is used by anglers. Brande, 

CREEP, V. n, [A. S. creopan ; But. kruipen ; Sw. 
krypa ; Ban. krybe,] \i. crept ; pp, creep- 
ing, CREPT.] 

1. To move as a worm, insect, or reptile; 

to crawl. “ Creeping like snail.” Shak, 

Ye that walk 

The earth, and stately tread, or lowly e/ eep, Milton. 

2. To grow along the ground, or on supports, 
as vines or plants. 

And creeptnff vines on arbors weaved around. Dryden. 

3. To move slowly or by insensible degrees. 

“ The creeping hours of time.” Shak, 

To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day. Shak, 

4. To move timorously, or secretly. 

We here took a little boat, to creep along the sea-shoie as 
for us Genoa. Addison. 

It is night, wherein all the beasts of the forest do creep 
forth. Ps. CIV. w. 

6. To behave with servility ; to proceed in a 
fawning manner. 

She creep’* - 

Her motion and l.cr station aii* alike. iSkak. 

6. To steal in ; to come without being noticed. “ 
‘*The sophistry which creeps into most of the 
hooks of argument.” Locke. 

CRjafF'^.R, n. [A. S. creopere ; But. kruiper.] 

1. lie who, or that which, creeps. 

2. A kind of insect. 

The fifthertt see a number of these skippers and creepers 
settled thick about their baits. Holland. 

3. {Omitk.) A Mnall, climbing bird of the 
family Certhiace and sub-family Certhinw. Gray. 

The true ereepern are, for the most 

part adapted to live upon trees and to feed upon in- 
sects which infest the bark. Batrd. 

4. {Bot.) A plant that grows on a support, or 

creeps along the ground. Gray. 

Winders or creepers, as ivy, brlony, and woodbine. Bacon. 

6. (iVbn^,) An iron instrument, with four 

claws ; — used for dragging the bottom of a har- 
bor or river to find any thing lost. Dana, 

6. An iron used to slide along the grate in 

kitchens. Bailey. 

7. A kind of galoohe, or low patten or clog 

worn by women. Bailey. 

8. (Arch.) pi. Leaves or bunches of foliage , 

on the angles of spires, pinnacles, &c., in Goth- 
ic buildings ; crockets. Frmois. ' 


CREEP'— HOLE, n. 1. A hole to hide in. 

2. A subterfuge ; an excuse. Johnson, 

CREEP'IXG, p. a, 1, Xloving along the groundi 
extending horizontally , crawling. Hamilton. 

2. l^Bot.) Growing fiat on, or beneath, the 
ground, and rooting. Gray. 

CREEP'ING-CROW'FOOT (-fdt), n. (Bot.) A 
species of Jia7iuficulus. Booth. 

CREEP'JNG-LY, ad. Slowly ; in a creeping manner. 

fCREE'PLEjJi. A lame person; a cripple. i>on 72 c. 

CREESE, 7 %. A kind of dagger used by the Ha- 
I'iys- Haxmder. 

CRlp-MAS'T^R, n. [Gr, Kpe/xaartjp ; to sus- 

pend,] (Anat.) The muscle by which the tes- 
ticles are drawn up. Dimglison, 

t CR^l-MA'TION, n, [L, c^rmatio ; ci'emo, crema- 
tus, to burn.] The act of burning. Broione. 

CRJl-MO'NA, n, (3Ins,) A superior kind of vio- 
lin; — so ‘named from Cremona, where it was 
made. Brande. 

MOR, n. [L., cream,] A soft liquor resem- 
bling cream. “ Chyle, or cremor,*' Ray. 

CBEM'p-§lN, n. See Crimson. Todd. 

CRj^M^, n. See Krems. 

CRE’NATE, a. (Bof.) Having rounded 
notches at the edges, as a leaf ; cren- 
died. - Loudon. 

CBE'NAT-?D, a, [L. crerta, a notch.] 

Notched; indented. Woodward, 


Woodwaro 


CUEN'A-TURE, n. The state of being notched ; 
a notching. Loudon. 

CREN'^IL-LATE, V, a, [L. crena, a notch; Fr. 
creneler, to indent, to notch.] To form with 
cronolics, or loop-holes, as a breastwork. 

„ _ Glos, of Mil. Tei'ms. 

CRftN'?L-LAT-ED, p. a. 

^Aj'che,) Noting a kind of 
indented moulding, used 

in Norman buildings. i 

Fra^icis. 

CRfiN-^lL-LA'TIQN, n. The act of forming, or 
the state of having, crenelles. Bmtton. 

CR®-NfiLLE', n, A loop-hole or opening in par- 
apets, (S:c., for archers to shoot through. Britton. 

CRfiN^^LLED (fcr^n’gld), a. (,Bot.) Having round- 
ed notches at the edges. P, Cyc, 

CRE' NJ C, a, [Gr. Kpfj^, a well or spring,] ( Chem.) 
Noting a brown acid discovered by Berzelius in 
certain mineral waters. Ogilvie. 

CRfiN'KLE, n. {Natit.) Same as Cringle. Crabb. 

CReN'tT-LATE, a, (Bo«.) Toothed with fine 
rounded teeth. Loudon. 

i CRj&N'y-LAT-^D, a. Same as Crenxjlate. Craig. 

CRE’OLE, n. Qt- creolo ; Sp, criollo ; Fr. criole.] 
A native of sWnish America or the West In- 
dies, bom of European parents, or descended 
from European ancestors, as distinguished from 
a resident inhabitant born in Europe, as well as 
from the offspring of mixed blood, as the mu- 
latto, bom of a negro mother, and the mestizo, 
bom of an Indian mother. P. Cyc. 

** The Spanish and Portuguese apply the term 
to the blacks born in their colonies, never to whites-*' 
JSTotes ^ Q,uenes. 

JSfg* ** The word creole means a native of a West 
India colony, whether ho lie black, white, or of the 
colored population.** Carmichael, 

CR5-^'L1-AN, a. Belonging to, or resembling, 
the Creoles. Ash, 

CRE'Q-SOTE, n. [Gr. icpf«s, flesh, and otto, 
or to save ; oioT^p, a preserver ; Fr. eriosote.'] 
{Chem.) A colorless, oily, transparent fluid, oi 
hitter taste, obtained from tar by distillation. 
It is a very powerful antiseptic ; — written also 
creosote and kreosote, V^re, 

CRE'P^NCE, n, [L* crepo, crepans, to crack,] 
{Farriery^ A chap or scratch ju a horse’s leg, 
^ven by the shoe of a hind foot striking the 
other hind foot, and often changing into an 
ulcer. Crdbh, 

CRE'PANE, n, {Farriery.) Crepance. Far. Diet. 

CRfiP'l-TATE, V. n. [L. crepito, crepitatus ; It 
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crepitare ; Fr. crepiter,'] p. CIIEPITA.TED ; pp, 
caEPiT*'^TiN’o, CREPITJLTED.] To make a small, 
crackling noise ; to crackle. Cockeram* 

CREP-I-TA'TION, n, [Fr. ertpitation,'] 

1 . A small, crackling noise. Johnson* 

2. {Siirg,) The noise made by the friction of 

fractured bones when the surgeon moves them 
in certain directions. , Dimghson. 

CREP 'I^TtrSf w. [L. crepOf crepitus, to crack, to 
rattle.] 

1 , (Afed*) A discharge of wind from the bow- 
els ; a fart. Dunglison* 

2. The crackling noise produced by pressing a 
cellular membrane when it contains air. Brande, 

CRE'PON, «. [Fr.] A stuff made of wool, of 

silk, or of wool and silk, resembling crape. Ure. 


CREPT, i, & p, from creep* See Creep. 
t CR 5 -PCS'GLE, 7 t. Same as CREPUSCUiiE.O^^Zuze. 


1 . Relating to twilight; 

Month. Mev. 
Noting birds and insects 
that are seen on the wing late in the evening, 
and before sunrise. “ Certain birds and insects 
are called crepuscular Baird. 


CR 5 -PGrs'CF-LAR, a. 
glimmering, [i 
2 . {Orntth.& 


f CR^-P&S'CULE, n, [L. crepusculum; creper, 
dusky ; It. crepuscoh ; Sp. crepmculo ; Fr- erd- 
puscule.l Twilight; crepusculum. Bailey. 

t cR?I-P0S'CU-lIne, a. Glimmering ; crepus- 
cular. Bprat. 

t CR^I-POs'CU'LOUS, a. Glimmering. Glanville. 

CRE-Pd^^ CU-LiyM,n. [L.] (AajfrOTi.) The time 
from the RVst dawn of morning to the rising of 
the sun, or between the setting of the sun and 
the last remains of day ; twilight. Bouvier. 

CRES-C&Jr'l>d,fi. [It.] (M 45 .) A direction to 

tHc performer to increase the volume of sound 
from soft to loud, marked thus [ ]• Brands. 


CRJBS'CgNT, n. [L. cresco, crescens, to increase.] 
1 . The moon on the increase. 

>17 power’s a and ray augurinfi hope ^ , 

Says it will come to the full. Shak. 

j 0 S^ The word is applied also to other heavenly 
bodies when less than one half of their disk is visible. 


2 . The figure of the new moon, used for the 
symbol of Mahometanism or of the Turkish 
empire* ** The empire of the Crescent.** Brande. 

3. (£fcr.) A bearing in the form of a half moon. 

The crescent Is frequently used to distinguish th« coat 

armor of a second brother or junior family from that of the 
pnncii>al biancli. Jsramle. 

4. A name applied to three orders of knight- 
hood which used the crescent for a symbol ; the 
first instituted by Charles I., king of Naples and 
Sicily, in 1268 ; the second by Rene of Anjou, in 
1448 ; and the third by the sultan Selim, in 1801. 
The last-mentioned order is still in existence, 
and is remarkable for the fact that none but 
Christians are eligible for admission. Brande. 

6 . (Mus ) A Turkish instrument with bells 
or jingles ; — used in military music, Moore. 


CRfiS'O^INT, a. [L. cresco, cresems, to grow; 
It. oresemte ; S^. creciente ; Fr. eroi$$a7tt^ In- 
creasing; growing; enlarging. “He was then 
of a orescent note.^’ Shak. 

Aslarte, q^ueen of heaven, with ereaemt horns. Milton. 

CRfia^OflNT, V. a. To mark or adorn with a cres- 
cent, or with any thing in the form, of a cres- 
cent. [».] 

A dark wood crescents more than half the lawn. Seward. 


CRfiS'CJg;^fT- 5 iD, p. a* Adorned with a crescent. 
CRfiS'ORNT-RORMED, a. Formed like a cres- 
cent ; crescent-shaped. Scott, 


CRjSs'CJglNT-LiKE, a. Resembling a orescent. 


CRlS'C^NT-SHAPED (-shtpt), a. (Boi.) Shaped 
like a crescent ; lunate. Craig. 

CEfeS'OlVE, a. Increasing ; growing. [».] Shak. 
ORJKss, n. [A. S. ccerse ; Hut, here ; Ger. hresse ; 
It. oresoione ; Fr. cresson.^Me7iage derives it 
from L. eresco, to grow. — “ Perhaps from cres- 
€ 0 ^ it being a <j\uok grower.’^ Johnson.] (Bot.) 
The name givm to various plants, with acrid or 
pungent leaves. Some of them are used as a 
salad, and others are employed in medicine. 
Common cress is Lepidium sativum ; water- 
cress, Jfl^asturtium o^cinale ; Belleisle or Nor- 


mandy cress, Barbarea preecox ; Indian cress, 
Tropceolum ynajiis. P • 

CRgS-SfiLLE', n. [Fr. crecelle.] {Ecci:) An in- 
strument of wood, used in the Catholic church, 
during passion-week, instead of bells. 

CRBS'SJpT, n. [Fr. croisset, dim. of croix, a cross ; 
— because beacons had anciently crosses upon 
their tops. JhAwson. — “ Probably Fr. crevset, a 
crucible or open pot w'hich always contained 
the light.*’ Nares. — Hut. Kaers, a candle.] 

1. A light in an open pot or pan, set upon a 
beacon or a watch-tower, or cained m the hand. 

A buminu cresbct was showed out of the steeple. Mohnslied. 

Vigilance, in her one hand a larap. or esse/. JC. JonsOn. 

2. A kitchen utensil for setting a pot over 

the fire. [Local.] Ogilvie. 

3. {Coopering.) An iron frame used by coop- 
ers in heating barrels. 

CRES'S^T-LIGIIT, n. A large light or lantern 
fixed on a pole. Ash. 

CRESS '-r 6 cK-?T, n. (Bot.) A Spanish crucif- 
erous shrub ; Velia pseudoegttsus. Loudon. 

CREST, 71 . [L. crista 5 It. cresta ; Sp. crest07i ; 

Fr. erdte.] 

1 . The feathers or other ornament on the top 
of a helmet; — often used for the helmet itself. 

His valor, shown upon our to-day. 

Hath taught us how to cherish such high deeds. Shdk. 

2. The comb of a cock ; a tuft. Milton. 

3. Any tuft, or ornament, on the head, as 
that assigned by poets to serpents : — the top. 

Their cresta divide, 

And, towering o’er his head, in triumph ndc. i)rJ4dc». 

4. The rising part of a horse’s neck. 

5. Loftiness of mien ; pride; spirit ; courage. 

When horses should endure the bloody spur, 

They fall their creata. S/itw. 

6 . (Be7\) The ornament of a helmet. 

The horn. 

It was a crest ere thou was bom. Shak. 


CRfiST, V. a. [t. CRESTED ; pp. CRESTING, CREST- 
ED.] 

1 . To serve as a crest for; to cover like a 
crest. 


His let™ bestrid the ocean? Ms reared arm crested the 

world. Shak. 

2. To mark with long streaks, like the plumes 
of a helmet ; to adorn as with a plume or crest. 
T iVo «’cv Sr <^r*p“ner’« "'eVs*, 

fw »!.■»«. I* i-ol n*.> 1 Sj>cnser, 


CEfiST'^lD, p. a. 1. Wearing a crest, plume, tuft, 
or comb. “ Crested helmets,” Milton. “ The 
crested bird.” Bryden. 

2. (Bot.) Applied to some elevated 
appendage terminating a particular or- 
gan ; cribtate. 

A stamen is crested when the filament projects 
beyond the anther. Zoudon. 

CREST'® D-DlV'jpR, n. (Ornith.) A large w^ater- 
fowl ; Podiceps ert status ; — so called from its 
having a tuft on its head.— See PoDiciri- 
NJE. Booth. 



CRJ&ST'FAL-LEN (kr«st'fhl-ln), a. 

1 . Dejected ; dispirited ; disheartened. Shak. 

2. (Mail.) Noting the condition of a horse 
when the crest hangs to one side. London Ency, 

CR:&ST'L®SS, a. Having no crest; not dignified 
w'ith coat-armor ; of i^oble birth. Shak. 

CRfiST-MA-RtNE', n. Rock-samphire. Maunder. 

CRfiST'-TiLE§, n. pi. (Arch.) Tiles used to 
cover the ridge of a roof, upon which they fit in 
the manner of a saddle. If^eale. 

CUfeSW®LL, n. The broad edge or verge of the 
sole of a shoe. Bailey. 

OR®-TA'OEO VS (kr^-^ta'shus, 66), a. [L. cretaccus ; 
creta, chalk ; Fr. crHacL] Having the quali- 
ties of chalk ; abounding with chalk ; chalky ; 
as, ** Cretaceous substances.” Grew. 

CR®-TA'CE0VS-I#Y» d>d. In a manner like chalk. 

ORE'TAK, or ORfi'TIAN, «« (Geog.) Belonging 
to the Island of Crete, or Candia- jmH. 


CE®-tAT'®D, a. Rubbed with chalk, [r.] Bailey. 
CRETE, n. (Geog.) A native of Crete ; a Cretian. 
ORB'TIAN (Geo^r.) A native of Crete. 

CRE'T|C, a. [Or. ; L, creticus.'] (Pros.) 

Noting a kind of foot in Greek and Xatin po- 
etry. Beck. 


CEE'TJC, n. (Pros.) A foot in Greek and Latin 
poetry, conhistiug of a short syllable between 
two long ones. Bentley, 

CRE'T|-CI^M, n. Same as Cretism. Craig. 

CRE'TiN, n, [Fr.] An idiot afflicted with the 
goitre, often found in the Alpine valleys, in the 
V^alais. Brande. 

CRE'TJN-I^M, 71. [Fr. crHbiismeJ[ 

1 . A species of idiocy with w’hich the goitrous 
inhabitants of the Alpine valleys are afflicted. 

2. The goitre, or a wen or swelling on the 

throat. Kidd. 

CRE'TI^M, n. [Gr. Kprjnciids ; icpvTi^to, to behave 
like a Cretan, i. e. to lie.] A Cretan practice ; 
a falsehood. Stuart. 

tCR®-TOSE', a. [L. cf^etosus ; ci^eta, chalk.] 
Chalky ; containing chalk. Ash. 

CREUX(kr&), 7 t. [Fr., a hollow, or cavity,] (Sculp.) 
The reverse of relief. — To engrave en creux is 
to cut below the surface. Crabb. 

CRE-vAssfJ, 71. [Fr.] A gap ; an opening ; a 
crevice; a ravine ; a gulVy : — applied, es- 
pecially in the southern .*!■(. ‘M -ic'n portion of 
the U. S., to a breach in a levee or embankment 
of a river. Ba7'tlett. 


CREV'®T, 71 . A melting-pot used by goldsmiths ; 

a cruset. Crabb. 

CREV'ICE (krev'fs), 71. [L. c7'epo, to crack ; Old 

j?r. crevis\ Fr. crevasse \ Sw. krdftai Dan. 
Arefts.] A fissure ; a small opening ; a crack ; 
a cleft ; a gap ; a chink. 

I pried me through the crevice of a wall. Shak. 

CRfiV'JCE, V. a. To crack ; to flaw, [r.] Wott07i. 


CR£%^'IS, 71. \Ft. ecrevisse.] Crayfish; crawfish. 
[North of Eng.] * Sitnith. 


CREW (krd), n. [A. S. cread, or cruth, a crew.] 
1 . A company of persons associated for any 
purpose, — m a good sense, [r.] 

all the crew 

Omooiffne. 

noble ci eio 

very bide. Spenser. 


■Whose only word commanded 
Of Roman kmghts. 

There a 

Of lords and ladles stood on c 


2. A company of persons, — in a bad sense; 
a band ; a gang ; a set. 


He, with a crew whom like ambition joins 
With him, or under him to tyrannize. 


MUon, 


3. (Naut.) The company of sailors belonging 
to a ship, boat, or any vessel. 

The anchors dropped, his crew the vessels moor. Rryden. 
Syn. — See Band. 


CREW (kriS), i. from crow. — Sec Crow. 

CREW'®L (kri'el), n. [Hut. khwel.] Yarn or 
worsted wound on a ball- Walton, 


CREW'ET (krd'^t), 7i. See Crebt. 

CRiB, 71. [A. S. cryb ; Hut. krib ; Gcr. krippe ; 
Sw. kruhba ; Dan. kryhhe.] 

1 . The rack or manger of a stable. 

The ox fcnoweth his owner, and the ass his master’s crib, 

hit. i. 3. 

2. The stall of an ox, cow, or calf. Jofmson. 

3. A bin : — case or box in salt works. 

4. A small habitation ; a cottage. 

Why rather, 81ecp, liest thou in smoky rrfita. 

Than in the pt^rfumed chambers of the great? ShtO:. 

5. A iiramo for a child’s bed. Clarke. 

0. A cribble or sieve. Swift. 

7 . A cla.saic with a translation- Clarke. 

CRjfB, r. a. [i. CRiimEi) ; itp. cuinniNO, cribbed.] 

l.,To put in a crib ; to cnch>8e, as in a crib ; 
to confine ; to cage. 

Now I’m cabined, erOAed, oonfinedf bound in. Shdk. 

2. To steal for a petty purpose. Smart. 

CRtB, V. w. To be confined, as in p. crib. Smart, 

CRIb'B^^E, n. A game at cards in which the 
d€^p.ler makes up a third hand for himself, partly 
from the hand of his opponent. Sfttart. 

CRIb^-bIt-JNG, (Farriery,') The habit which 
some horses Wve of biting the manger. Bratide. 

CEIb'BLE (fcrtb'bl), n. 1. [L. crihellum, dim. of 
cribnmt a sieve ; It. cribro, crivello ; Sp. oriba ; 
Fr. cribk.] A coarse sieve, for sifting corn, 
sand, or mvel ; a riddle. Brande. 

2. [Old Fr. m’S/'Mre.] Coarse meal. Johnson. 

CRIb’RLE, a. Coarse ; as, “ Cribble bread.” Huloet. 
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CRIB^BLE, V, a, [2. CRIBRLED ; CAIBBLIXG, 
CRiBBEED.] To sift with a cribble, riddle, or 
sieve. Lyttleton. 

t CR|-BRA'TroJN’, 71, [L. C7'ibro^ C7'ibratus, to sift.] 
{Pharmacy.] The act of sifting drugs. Bailey, 

CRIb'R|-F5rM, a. [L. o'ihriim, a sieve, and^or- 
mo, form ; Fr. cribriforme,\ {Anat.') Having 
the form of a sieve ; — applied to the jjlate of 
the ethmoid bone, through which the fibres of 
the olfactory nerve pass to the nose. Du7ighson, 

CRl-BROSE', a, (Bot.) Perforated like a sieve 
with small apertures. Loudon, 

CRteH'TON-ITB, «. ( J/m.) A variety of ilmenite, 
or titanate of iron. Dana, 

CJRICK, 71, 1. [It. criccM.See Creak.] A 

creaking, as of a door ; creak. JoJmson. 

2. A rheumatic affection, or cramp, as of the 
neck. Dunglison, 

CRlCK'^T, n. 1. [Hut. krekel, — “ Certainly from 
the sound it utters.” Richardson, Fr. criquet,'] 
A chiiping insect of the genus Gryllus^ some 
species of which frequent houses. Harris. 
I heard the owl soi cam and the crickets cry. Skak, 

When the cricket shrills, he rai-^es the wmg- 
covers a little, and shulfles tlieni together lengtliwdse, 
so that the projecting vanes of one are made to grate 
against those of the other. Harris, 

2. [A. S. cWcc, a Staff.] A game played with 
a hat and ball. 

3. A low seat or stool. 

CRIcK'BT-5R, 71, One who plays at cricket. PerTry. 

CRiCK'ET-iNG-AP'PLE, 7i, A small species of 
apple. ^ Jo]mso7i. 

CRIcK'ET-MItCH, 71. A match at cricket. 

CRPcOId, a, [Gr. k^Ikosj a ring, and fBos, form.] 
(Anae.) Annular; ring-shaped. Brande, 

CRI'ER, n. One who cries or proclaims, as he who 
cries goods fbr sale, or the officer who makes 
proclamations in a court of justice, 

CRIME, n. [Gr. Kpipiay a matter for judgment ; 
KpivtUf to separate, to judge ; L. crimm ; cemo, 
to judge; It. mmtne; Sp. mmen; Fr. crime.] 

1. An infraction of law, but particularly of 
human law, and so distinguished from (not op- 
posed to) sin ; an offence against society or 
against morals, as far as they are amenable to 
the laws ; a great offence ; a felony. 

A crime or misdomennor Is an act committed or oniittod 
in violation o£ a public law. lilacKStoM, 

Actions contrary tn the precuiitti of icliuiion art* called siiibs 
actions contrary to the pniiciplcs of morula arc called vices? 
and actions contrary to tlic laws of the state are called <•» imen. 

Maunder. 

2, t The cause or origin of a wrong act. 

The tree of life, the crime of our first father’s fall. Sjienser. 

A capital crime is one for which the penalty is death. 

Syn.— Crime is a violation of a liuinan law, or 
the law of a state ; sm is a violation of the divine 
law, or the precepts of religion ; rice is opposite to 
virtue, and is an olTonce against morality, or a viola- 
tion of the moral law. Crime is especially the object 
of jurisprudence ; vice, of ethics ; sin, of theology. 

felony is a capital crime, or a heinous offence ; a 
^ misdemeanor is a minor crime, or less than a crime. 
— See Evil, Offence. 

f ORlMB'FtS^L, a. Full of crime ; wicked. Shah. 

t CRIME 'L?SS, a. Without crime ; innocent. Shah, 

CRIm'I-NAL, a. [L. oriminalis ; It. eriminale ; 
Sp. criminal ; Fr. C7'imi7iel,] 

1. Contrary to law ; partaking of the nature 
of crime. 

Live thou, and to thy Mother dead attest 

Tliat clear she died from blemish cri/mnai. J^senaer. 

2. Tainted with crime ; guilty of a crime. 

The neglect of amr of the relative dwtSes tenders n* erint- 
iitaZ in the sight of God. Mcgere. 

3. Relating to crime ; not civil ; as, “ A erm- 
prosecution ** ; ** Crimi7uUl^w.**Blaek9ione, 

CrMnal conversation, adultery; — uaually 

abbreviated thus, erim, eon. 

Syn. — CWmiital respects the character of the of- 
fence ; ffuiUy, the fact of committing it. The degree 
of crimmality of a person is to be estimated by circum- 
stances ; his ffuiU requires to be proved by evidence. 
He who contradicts another abruptly in conversation, 
may be said to be (puilty of a breach of politeness, but 
lie would not be styled onmtnaL 


CRlM'l-N.)L, n, A person guilty of a crime; a CRIM'SOX (krJm'zii), r. a. To dye with crimson 
malefactor ; a culprit ; a convict ; a felon. Shafe. The crimsoned QViSit.^* Tho7tison, 


The s.ame severe impositions are not indiflenmllv to be 
laid upon cnminaha. iU*- iuuloi 

Syn. — Criminal, culprit, malefactor, felon, and con- 
vict, Are all terms employed to denote public ofteiulers. 
Criminal is a general term, and comprises all the oth- 
ers. Malefactor is one who has committed some 
crime ; culprit, a criminal arraigned at the bar felon, 
one guilt> of a capital or great crime ; comrict, one 
under the sentence of law for a crime, 

CRIM-l-NAL'l-TY, n. [Low’ L. criminalitas \ It. 
crhtiinnhra-, Sp. criminalidad •, criminalitL] 
The qu..lity of being criminal ; guiltiness ; 
guilt. Coke. 

Syn. — See Criminal. 

CRIm'J-NAL-LV, ad. In a criminal manner. 

CRIm'I-NAL-NESS, 71. The quality of being crim- 
inal ; criminality ; guiltiness. Hatmnond. 

CRIm'I-NATE, V. a. [L. crimhior, crhnuiatits ; 
It. critnhiare.] [f. criminated ; pp. crimi- 
nating, CRIMINATED.] To charge with crime ; 
to accuse ; to impeach ; to reproa^ ; to censure. 

y* s.. rhall persuade us to crinn- 

i . i . 'j*-* ' I .1': uncorrupt, independent 

Parliament. Jlurle. 

CR1M-I-NA'TIQN, 71, [L- crhnitiatio ; It. crimi- 
Tiazionc', Sp. crimbxaeion^ The act of crimi- 
nating ; accusation ; charge ; censure. 

If provoked, as I trust I never shall be, into crindnatioti 
and reel iminatiou. Daniel Webster. 

CRIm'I-NA-tIve, a. Charging with crime ; cen- 
suring ; * criminatory. Bi'oughani. 

CRIm'I-NA-TQ-RY* Relating to crimination ; 
accusing ; censorious. Bailey. 

tCRiM'l-NOtrs, a. [li. crimmosus,] Wicked; 
guilty; criminal. Bp, Hall, 

tCRlMX"NOCrS-LY, Wickedly. Hainmond, 

fCRlM'I-NOyS-NESS, n. Wickedness; guilt. 
** The crbnlnousiiess of his fault.’* Boyle, 

CRiM*0§rN (krlm'zn), a. [It. cs'emisino,] Crim- 
son. — See Crimson. Spe^isei-, 

CRImp, a. [A. S. acrumaTi, or ac7^y77i7na7i, to 
crumble ; l)ut. kruimelen, to crumble ; Ger. 
k7'B7nehi.] 

1 . Friable ; brittle ; easily crumbled. “ The 

crimp earth.” Philips. 

2. Not consistent. [Alow cant word.] Johnso7i. 

The evidence is crimps the witnesses contradict them- 
selves. ArhuthnoU 

CRImP, «. 1. A game at cards. B. Jomo7i. 

2. One who &coys others into military ser- 
vice. [A low word.] Johnson. 

3. An agent for coal-merchants, and for per- 
sons concerned in shipping. Buchanan, 

CRiMP, 0. a. [A, S. ge’-cry7npt, curled ; Hut. ^ 
Ger. hrimpen, to crumple ; Sw. krympa ; Han. 
krympe,] [t. crimped ; pp. crimping, crimp- 

ED.] 

1. To curl or crisp, as the hair. Johnson, 

2. To form into ridges ; to plait. Smart, 

3. To decoy for the army. [Low.] Smart. 

4:. {Cookery.) To make crisp by gashing, as 

cod-fish. Smart, 

CRImP'A^^E, n. The act of crimping. [R-] Maunder. 

ORlMP'lNG, w. The act of one who crimps; 
crimpage. 

CRlMP'JNG-lR-ON, n. An iron for curling hair. 

ORlHP'JNG-MA-gHlNE', n. A machine for form- 
ing a kind of' plaiting or fluting on firills or ruf- 
fles. Ency. 

ORIm'PLB (-pi), t>. a. [Him. of crimp,] [j. orim- 

PLED ; pp, CBIMPLING, CRIMPLED.] TO CaUSe 
to shrink or contract; to corrugate. 

He passed the cautery tlirough them, and accwdlngly 
crimplM them up. fftsenian. 

ORlM'^ON (krlm'zn), n. [Ar. kermes, the cochi- 
neal insect ; Low L. kermisinm ; It. cremisi ; 
Sp. carmesi\ Fr. cramoisi, — Ger. kairmesin^ 
The color of red somewhat darkened with blue. 
“ Crimsofx, a very deep red with an eye of blue.*' 
Boyle, “ The virgin crimson of modesty.” Shak. 

CRTm^^ON (krlm'zn), a. Bed, darkened with blue. 
“ A crimson poppy flower.” Chapman, ” The 
crimson web of war.” Gray, 


CRIM'^OX, t\ 7x. To be tinged with red ; to be- 
come of a crimson color ; to blush. Stnart. 

CRlM'^ON-IlUED, a. Of the hue or color of 
crimson. Clai'ke. 

CRtiM'^ON-PfiT'ALLED, a. Having petals of the 
color of crimson. Be, Rev-, 

CRIM'^OX-WARM, a. Warm to redress. Clai'ke. 

fCRl'XAL, a. [L. crinalis, from crhiis, hair ,3 
Belonging to the hair. Bloimt. 

CRr'XAT-BH, a. Having long hair ; hairy ; re- 
sembling hair. P, Cyc, 

CRf'NA-TQ-EY, a. Made of, or relating to, the 
hair.* * C)aig. 

CRlN'CUM ?». A cramp ; a contrac- 
tion : ’'“i ‘•"K : ' ’lotion. ** Cnncum of the 

mind.” [Ludicrous.] Hudibi'as, 

CRl'X^L, or CRI'NjpT, n, A very fine, hair-like 
feather. Booth, 

CRINGE (kriuj), n. A servile how; mean civility. 

With saciificc of knees, of crooks, and cringe. JB. Jbnson, 

CRlN 9 E(krIrij),®.? 2 . IGer.krieohen ; A. S. crymh- 
ing, a bending.] p. cringed ; pp, cringing, 

CRINGED.] To bend in submission, servility, 
or flattery ; to bow servilely or obsequiously ; 
to fawn. 

Who more than thou 

Once fawned, end cringed, and sei vilely adored ? Jhttori. 

CRIN^E Qcrinj), v, a. To draw together ; to con- 
tract. [R.] 

Whip him, fellovs. 

Till, like a boy, you sec him cringe liis face. Shak. 

CRIN^E'L|NG, 71, One who cringes; a mean, 
servile flatterer. Ogiliie. 

CR1NQ'J^R,71. One who cringes; a flatterer. Todd, 

CBTN^'JNG, p, a. Bowing obsequiously; fawing, 
“ The Clinging knave.” Smft, 

CRlN^l'lNG-LY, ad. In a cringing manner. 

CRiN'GLE (kring'gl, 82), 7i, [Hut. krinkel, a bend, 
a ring.] {Naut,) A short piece of rope having 
each end spliced into the bolt-rope of a sail, 
and confining an iron ring or thimble. Daxm, 

CRIn-I-cOlT'II-RAL, ci, [L. ct'i7iis, hair, and 
cuUu7'a, cultivation.] Belating to the growth 
of hair. Cla7'kG, 

CRI-NIG'^R-OHs, a, \L, crmigei', long-haired; 
crinis, hair, and gero, to bear.] Hairy. Bailey, 

CRi'NiTE, a. [L. ermitus, hairy ; C7'i7%%s, hair ; 
It. ^ Sp. crbiito,] 

1. Having the appearance of hair ; hairy. 

Crinitc, caudate stars.” Fairfax, 

2. {Bot,) Bearded with long hairs. Gray. 

CRiN'KLE (krlng'fcl, 82), v.n, [Hut. •— 
The dim. of cringe. Richardso7i^ [f. crinkled ; 
pp. CRINKLING, CRINKLED.] To go in and out; 
to run in flexures ; to wrinkle ; to curl. 

Her legs are two feint crinkling props. Beavmoni. 

CRiN'KLE (krlng'Jcl), v, a. 1. To make with 
many flexures j to mould into inequalities. 

For the house is crinkled to and fro. ' Chaucer. 

2. To cause to bend under a load. Brackett. 

CRIn'KLE (krlng'kl), n. A winkle ; a sinuosity. 
** The crinkles in this glass.” Search. 

ORIn'KLED (krlnk'kld), jp. a. Formed in flexures; 
wrinkled. 

CRtNK'LlNG, p. a. Bunning in flexures ; wrin- 
kling. 

0RI'N5, 7U [L. crinis, hair; It- mwe, or enno, 
hair.] {Med.) A cuticular disease, supposed to 
arise from the insinuation of a hair-worm under 
the skin of infants. Brande, 

C'RVNQXD, ) ct. Belonging to the crinoidea. 
GRl-N(5iJ)'-^Lj S Miller, 

CRLH'dlD'E-A, n.pl. [Gr. Kpirov, a lily, and e75os, 
form.] {Pai, & ZoBl.) A family of nearly ex- 
tinct animals belonging to the order Echinoder- 
mata, having a radiated, hly-shaped disk sup- 
ported on a jointed stem. When the stem is cy- 
lindrical the species are called 
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CRi-JsrblD'E-JE, n, pi See Crinoidea* Baird. 

CRI-\51d'?-AX,«. One of the Crinoidea. Braude. 

CRIn'O-LINE, n. [Fr.,fronic*r£«, horsehair, andfm, 
Rax j An expansive stitf skirt worn, by women, 
made originally of hair cloth ; — now applied to 
a skirt of any material, stitfened with starch or 
other substance, or expanded by hoops. Blunt, 

CRl-NOSE', a. [L. crinis, hair.] Hairy ; covered 
with hair- [r.] Bailey. 

CRI-nQs'|-TY, n. Hairiness, [r,] Bailey. 

n. {BotS) A genus of plants, the bulb 
of one species of which {Crinum Asiaticum) is 
used in the East Indies as an emetic. Baird. 

CRIp^HN<x, 1 %. A short spar set up as a support 
against the side of a house. Britton, 

CRiPTLE (krjp'pl), n. [A. S. creopere, a creeper, 
a cripple ; Hut. kreupel ; Ger. krijppel ; S\y. 
krympliny\ krl}hUng\G9.e\.crioplach\ M. 

cAggyl^ A lame person ; one who, from any 
cause, has not the full use of his limbs. 

See the blind beggar dance, the C7ijy3Ze sing. Pojje. 

CRiP'PLE, a. Lame, [r-] Bhak. 

CRJP'PLE, r. a. [f. crippled ; pp. crippling, 
CRIPPLED.] To lame ; to make lame ; — to dis- 
able. ** Crippled fingers.” B) yden. 

tCRIP^PLE-NJESS, 71, Lameness. Johnson. 

CRlP’PLiNG, n. Same as Cripling. Ogihie. 

CRPSIS, n. ; pi. cri'se^. [Gr. /cfitVrj ; Kpivta^ to 
separate, to decide ; L. crisis ; It. cme, or crisis 
Sp. crisis ; Fr. crw’e.] 

1. The time when any thing is at its height ; 
a decisive point in any important alfair ; a criti- 
cal time ; a decisive turn ; a turning point. 

This hour *s the very crisis of your fiite. Dryden. 

2. (Med.) That point in a disease in which it 
takes a decisive turn. 

CW«e 5 , properly ao called, do very seldom happen in other 
than fevers and tne like acute diseases. Boifle. 

CRJsP, a, lL.ciispitSt curled or wrinkled; It- 
crespOf wrinkled ; A. S. crisp, curled, frizzled.] 

1. Curled ; frizzled. “ Crisp hair.” Chaucer, 

Bulls are more crisp on the forehead than cows. Bacon. 

2. Turning in and out ; winding. “ Leave 

your crisp channels.” Shak, 

3. Easily broken ; brittle; friable; crispy. 

If the cakes at tea eat short and ariap^ they were made by 
Olivia. Qoldshuth. 

4. Effervescing or sparkling, as liquors; brisk. 

Triar. you must leave 

Vour neat, erUp claret, and fall to your cider. JSean. if Ft. 

CRiSP, V. a, [L. crispo ; It. crespare ; Sp. ores- 
par ; Pr. erSper.] [t. crisped ; pp. crisping, 

CRISPED.] 

L To contract into knots or curls ; to twist ; 
to curl ; to make wavy. ** Crisped tresses.” 
Drayton. Crisped books.*' Mdtofi. 

2. To make crisp, crispy, or brittle. Clarke, ) 

CRfSP, V. n. To curl. Sir T. Herbert, 

CR1s'PAT-51), a. Rough with waving lines. Craig. 

fORlS-PA TIQN, n. The act of curling, or the 
state of being curled. Bacon. 

ORt S'PjJ^-TURE, n. The state of being curled. C^mg. 

CRtSP'JgR, It, That which crisps or curls ; an in- 
strument Dot friezing or crisping cloth. Booth, 

CRIs'PIIT, A name sometimes applied to shoe- 
makers, of whom St. Crispin was the reputed 
patron saint. Crabb, 

CRfSP^lITG— IR'CN" (-I'urn), n. A curling-iron ; 
crisping-pin. Beau, ^ FI. 

CR]fSP'll»rG-PfN, A curling-iron. Isaiah m.22, 

fCRls-Pl-sCL'CANT, a, [L. crispisuleans ; om- 
pue, curled, and sulco, sukans, to furrow.] 
w aved or undulating, as lightning. Bailey, j 

CRtspTXB, (Min,) An ore of titanium ; titanic 
acid; rutile. Dana. 

CRIsp'LYi adn In a crisp or brittle manner. 

CRtSP'N|iSS,n. of being crisp i curledness. 

CRiSP'y, a, LChirled; fidasaled; crisp. Johnson. 

2. Short and brittle ; cris:p. Smart. 

CRIss'— CE dSS, !L ’ The mark made in the 
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shape of a cross as the signature of one who 
cannot write, BrocIzeU. 

2. A came played on slates or paper by chil- 
dren. Bartlett. 

CRISS-CROSS-ROtV' (krSs-krSs-rdO, «• [A cor- 
ruption of ChHst-^erosS’.roic.) The alphabet : — 
the beginning. — See Christ-cross-row. 

She is not come to tiie cni»«cross-roitf of her perfection 
jet. BouVienie. 

CRIS'TATE, a. [L. eristatzts; crista, a crest.] 
iBot.) Having an elevated appendage resem- 
bling a crest ; crested. — See Crested. Gray. 

CRl-TE'Rl-ON,n.; pi. criteria, rarely ciuteri- 
ONS. [Gr. Kpirfjpiov; Kpivu), to judge ; It. Sp. m- 
ierio ; Fr. criterimn.j A rule, mark, or standard 
by which a judgment or estimate can be formed ; 
a test ; a measure. 

Our knowledge, therefore, is real only so far as there is a 
conformity between oar ideas and the reality of things. But 
what shall bo the criterion t Locke, 

Ci iterion is now used chiefly to denote the character which 
distingmahes truth from folaity. F hniviff. 

Tins is originally a Greek word, and the Greek 
plural criteria is most commonly used ; but enterions 
IS countenanced by some grammarians, as Priestley, 
Grant, &c., and by some authors, as Blackstone, 
Story, &c. 

j0^ “ Criterion was so little felt to be an English 
word in the time of Jeremy Taylor, that he writes it 
Kptrfjytuv.^^ French. 

Syn.— Criterion is a rule or standard by which a 
judgment ma> be formed ; standard is that which has 
been established or tried by a proper test, and is used 
111 the ordinary concerns of life. A entenon of merit or 
of (lomoiit, of right and wiong ; a standard of weights 
and measures ; a standard of excellence, of eloquence. 
Judge by a criterion ; compare with a standard ; try j 
by a test. j 

CRI-TE'RI-Q-NAL, a. Relating to, or having the 
nature of, a criterion, [r.] Coleridge. 

CRItH'Q-MAN-CY, n. [Gr. KpiOi?, barley, and 
pavTHii, divination.] (Ant^ Divination by ex- 
amining the dough or matter of the cakes 
offered in sacrifices, and the meal strewed over 
the victims to be killed. Craig, 

CRiT'jO, a, [Gr. K^trtKdi ; L. criilcus ; It. Sp. 
critico ; Fr. crztzcue,] Relating to criticism ; I 
critical, “ Cnriolearning.” Pope, ! 

CRiT'JO, n, [Gr. KpirtKds', Kpfvta, to discern, to 
judge } L. criticus ; It. critico ; Fr. critiqtieJ\ ^ 

1. A judge of literary merit, or of merit in 
the fine* arts generally; a connoisseur. 

Now learn what morals erifics ought to show; 

Por ’t Is but half a judge’s task to know. Pope. 

The two most distinguished cnttcf> of the last feightoenthj 
century, Bishop Warburton and Dr. Johnson. J. Galt, 

2 . One apt' to find fault ; a censurer. 

I thought he would have played the ignorant critic with 
every thing. B. Jonson. 

3. Critical examination ; critique. Johnson. 

tORlT'IC, V. H, To play the critic; to criticise. 
They . . . comment, critic^ and flourish upon them. Temple. 

CRiT'i-CAL, a, 1. Capable of judging; discern- 
ing ; nicely judicious. " The jud^ent of more 
antioal ears,” Chillingworth, 

2. Exact ; accurate. ** Poets and orators - . . 

without this critical knowledge.” Burke. 

3. Inclined to find fault; captious; censorious. 

O gentle lady, do not put mo to iti 

For X am nothing, if not critical, Shak. 

4. Pertaining to, or containing, criticism. 

Johnson’s Lives of the Poets Is the finest enlirnl work ex- 
tant, and can never he road without instruction and delight. 

Byron. 

5. Relating to a crisis; decisive. *‘In so 

critical a juncture.” fiioift. 

Our circumstances are indeed m’ffcrtl; hut then they are 
the critical clreunistances of a strong and mighty nation. 

Oitioal phiksophff, a name sometimes given to the 
metaphysical system of Kant, from his work entitled 
Criticism qf Pure Reason. 

ORIt^I-CAL-LY,<®<?. In a critical manner; exactly. 

CRlT^I-CAL-NftSS, 4. The qualiigr of being criti- 
cal; exactness; accuracy; ninety* Jtmrnm, 

ORIt-IO-As'T]B;b, n. An infferlor odtia Qu. Jteo, 

CRlT'I-CfS-A-BUB, a. Capable of bring criti- 
cised ; tnat may be criricised. Elpmmton, 

CRIt'T-oI^B, 0 . a. [It. crvUmre; Qp, crUtkar,} 
[i. criticised ; pp. criticising, cbiticised.] 

O', f, short; 4, U Q» Jr ^setere; fArE, 


To examine carefully with reference to excel- 
lences and defects ; to pass judgment upon. 

Nor shall I look upon it as anv breach of charity to enfi- 
cibe the author, so long as 1 keep clear ot the poison. Addition. 

kki- This word is often spelt by good wnteis criti- 
cize ; but more cumimmly critu ise. It is spelt cnticize 
m the dictionaries ot Bailey, Kersey, Djclie, Martin, 
Smart, and Clarke , and criticise in almost all the 
other English dictionaiies. 

CRlT'l-Cr^E, V. 71. To play the critic ; to judge ; 
— especially in regard to the faults and beau- 
ties of any work of literature or of art. 

Cavil you may, but never criticise. Pope. 

CRlT'I-CI§-JpR, 71 . One who criticises. Blackioall. 

CRrT'J-c!§M, 71 . The act, or the art, of criticising 
or judging ; critical examination or observation, 
especially as apnPod the merits 

and defects of i' i:.'*’. 1 1 nu.c.i.. ii. or of a work 

I of ait; remark, ti.ri; e. 

' Criiietsm, though dignifiod from the cat best ages by Mio 
labors of men eminent lor knoa ledge and sagacity, has not 
yet attained the certainty and stability ol science. Johnson, 
f er.*,io 1 " *•%*’ with censure, others 

. < : I- ■ i>. Cntiewrn properly 

ni. i I »»■ 'll '.cct. P‘Gyc. 

Syn. —See Animadversion. 

CRI-TiaUE' (kre-tek'), [Fr.] A critical exam- 
ination ; critical remarks ; criticism ; a review. 
Tills antujue on the Ilinpolytus will let the reader at once 
into the true chaiacter of Seneca, which, ho now sees, if that 
of a mere declamatory moiaUst. Mum. 

Syn.— Sec Review. 

fCRI-TiaUE' (kr?-tck'), v.a. [Fr. critiquer.'\ To 
criticise. Pope, 

CRIZ'ZEL-lNG, n. Same as Crizzle. Clarke. 

CRlZ'ZLE, or CRIz'ZBL (kriz'zl), n. Roughness 
on the surface of glas^, rendering it dull. iSinart. 

CR5AK (krSk), v. n, [Gr. tcpdiba, xpiijoj ; L. eroew ; 
It. croeitare ; Sp. cf'ocyar ; Fr. croasser. — A. S. 
craeettan; Dut. kwaakeii; Ger. ArdcAzen.] [i. 
CROAKED ; pp. CROAKING, CROAKED.] 

1. To make a hoarse, low noise, like a frog. 
And querulous flogs in muddy pools do croak, Mays Virgil, 

\ 2. To caw, as a raven or a crow. 

j I would croak like a raven. Shak. 

3. To murmur ; to complain. Smart. 

CROAK, n. [Goth, kruk ; Old Fr. erode.] A cry 
or sound like that made by the frog or the 
raven. ‘*Thc hoarse, deep croak of the cor- 
vorant,” Pemiaiit. 

I CR6AK'BB> One that croaks ; a murmurer. 

CROAK'JNG, 71. A low, harsh sound, as of a frog 

CROAK'ING, p. a. Making a hoarse noise : — 
murmuring. 

CRO'AT, 71 . (Geog.) A native or a soldier of 
Croatia. Bright. 

CR0C'A"LITE, n. [L. crocus, saffron, and Gr. >.iOos, 
a stone.] (Mm.) A variety of natrolite. Dana. 

CRO'CEOtJS (krfl'shus, 6d), a. IL, C7^oceu$ ; crocus, 
saffron.]* Consisting of, or pertaining to, saf- 
fron; like saffron, [r.] Bailey. 

CRd'Cfl^l^, n, pi. Little buds or knobs about the 
tips of a deer's horn. Craig. 

CROCHET (kra'sha), n. [Fr., a hook.] A species 
of knitting performed by mean.s of a small hook, 
the material being fancy worsted, cotton, or 
silk. Ogilvie, 

CROCHET (fcrfl-8liaO> V. n. To practise the kind of 
knitting called crochet. 

fCRO'CI-A-RY (kr3^sh^a"rf, GOl, 7i. [See Cro- 
siEU.] The p’ersonwho carries the crosier before 
the archbi.shop. Ash. 

CRQ-ClD'Q-LfTE, n, [Gr. kpokIs, a piece or knot 
of wool, and Xidoi, a stone.] (Mi/*,) Blue iron- 
stone, or blue asbestos; — so named from Us 

wool-like, fibrous structure. Dana. 

t 0 R 69 - 1 -TA^TIQN, n. [L. cromtoith.] The croak, 
mg of firugs or of r»ven«. Baiky. 

C»6CIC, n. [A. S. mma, a pot, a pitcher ; Frs. 
kroek ; Hut- kruik ; Han. ArwAAe.J 
i. t A cup or other vessel made of earth. 

Lik« IboUaih ili«8 about a honey crook. Spstmt, 

SL A low seat ; a stool. 

I ooKied her i^MMa a llttie eeoek at soy left hand. Tafter. 
3. The black or soot on a pot or kettle. Bay. 

, fXk, fast, fAu.; hOib, BKB} 
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CROSIERED 


V, a, [i\ crocked; pp. crocking, 
CROCKED,] To defile or blacken with soot ; to 
blacken; to soil. [Local, Eng. & U. S.] Forby, 

CROCK^flR-y, n. [A. S. crocca, a pot, a pitcher ; 
AV. crocan'j a pot.] Y essels made of clay and 
dried by heat ; earthen ware. Johnson » 

CROCK'^T, «. [Fr. crochet 

1, (Arch.) An ornament 

placed at the angles of 
pediments, canopies, pin- 
nacles, &c., resembling 
buds of trees, or bunches 
of foliage. Francis. 

2. A large roll of hair 
formerly worn. HalUwell. 

CROCK'Y, a. Blackened or defiled %vith crock ; 
smutty. [Local.] Forby. 

CROC'O-DfLE, or CROC'O-DILE (18) fkrSk'o-dil, 
Ja, It. Sm. a W6. ; krSk'p-dil, 5^. IK. P. J. E. 
P.], n. [Grr.KpoKoSft^.os ; Ko6Kog,the crocus, 
fearful, — because it dislikes croctis or saffron. 
Vbssi 2 es. Fuller. — “ Herodotus says the name 
was first imposed by the lonians, from their 
resemblance to lizards, so named by them.*' 
Eichardson. — L. crocodilus ; It. coccodrillo ; Sp. 
cocodrilo ; Fr. crocodile.] 

1. (Zoul.) An * amphibious, voracious animal 

of the lizard kind ; the largest of the saurian 
reptiles. Some crocodiles attain the length of 
thirty feet, especially those of the Nile. — See 
Alliga-TOR. Baird. 

Amb!fuoiis between sea and land. 

The nvcr-horbc, the scaly crocodile. Milton. 

ocoddeSf pioperly so called, arc natives of both 
the Old and the New Woild, and like tlie rest ol the 
Xaccrttfi, are oviparous ; they deposit their eggs in the 
sand or «iud near or on the banks of the nver.-, they fre- 
quent, and the j oung, when hatched, immediately pro- 
ceed TO the water. Tho egg of the common or Nilotic 
crocodile is not much larger than that ol a goose, and is 
covered with a hard, calcareous shell. The upper jaw 
of the crocodile is generally said, but erroneously, to be 
movable. Tins mistake arises from tlie fact that the 
lower jaw is much produced posteriorly, and articu- 
lated with the upper very far back. Bcurd. 

2. {Logic.) A sophistical argument. Ogiloie, 

Crocoilte tears, false or affected tears ; a term de- 
rived flrom the fabulous story that crocodiles shed tears 
over those whom they devour, 

CR6c-P-dJl'R-AN, a. Relating to, or resembling, 
the crocodile. * Buckland. 

CR()C-Q-DtL'^:-AN, n. A crocodile ; one of the 
crocodilean family. Bttckla7id. 

CR5C-Q-DfL'l-Ty, 71 . [Gr. KpoKd^fiXos, a fallacy 
of the sophists.’] (Logic.) A captious or sophis- 
tical mode of arguing. Ogilme. 

0R5'CQ-NATE, n. {Chem.) A salt formed by a 
union of croconic acid with a base. Ogilvie. 

CRO-C6n'JC, a. [Gr. >cprf#fas, the crocus.] (Chem.) 
Noting an acid resulting from the action of po- 
tassium on carbonic oxide; — so named from 
its yellow color. Brands. 

CRQ-CROIs'Ite, w. (Min.) A chromate of lead; 
red lead-ore. Dana. 

ORO'OUS, n.; pU L. Eng. or6^cvs-^:§. 

[Gr. Kodxos ; L. c^^ociis.’} 

1. (Bot.) A genus of beautiful plants distin- 
guished for early flowering in spring. Saffron 
IS obtained from one of the species. 

Fair-handed Spring unbosoma every grace, 

Throws out the snowdrop and the crocus first, Thomaoiu 

2. (Chem.) A name applied to any mineral 
powder of a deep yellow or a red color. O^'aig. 

CrOFT, 7%. [A. S. croft.] A small field adjoining 
a dwelling-house and kitchen-garden ; — some- 
times applied also to any small tract of land. 



t OR51-SADE', n. (Fr. croiaade ; oroias, a cross.] 
A crusade. — See Orusade. 

t OR51tSA'J>6, n. Crusade. — See 

CR(5)f'S51§, M. [Old Fr. croU, a crosts.] Hl- 
OTims Or soldiers who carry a cross ; crusaders. 
"The conquests of the croises.** Burhe, 

CROtS'SXNTE, n.i [Fr, croissant, a crescent.] 
(Her.) A term fora cross, the ends of which are 
formed like a crescent, or half-moon. Ogilvie. 


CROK'^R, ii. A large water-fowl found in the Ches- 
apeake and the large rivers of Virginia. Ogilite. 

CRO'MA, 71 . [It., from Gr. ;^cwiua.] (3/ws.) A 

quaver ; a musical character. Hamiltoai. 

CROME, n. A provincial term for an implement 
with crooked or hooked prongs; — written also 
croom. Farm. Ency. 

CROM'L5€H (krSni'lek), «. [W. cromlec ; crojn,^ 

crooked, and Use, a fiat stone.] A series of 
huge, broad, flat stones, placed on other stones 
set on end ; — found in Wales, in Devonshire, 
and Cornwall, as well as in Scotland and Ire- 
land and some continental countries, and sup- 
posed to have been Druidical altars. Rowland. 

CRQ-MOR'NA, «. The name of a reed stop in the 
organ. ' Clarke. 

CRO'N.^H, «. See Cobakach. Ogilvie. 

CRONE, 71. [Scotch croyn, crone, or croon, a groan ; 
— applied to the hollow murmuring sound with 
which old witches uttered their incantations ; 
also to the incantation itself, and hence, proba- 
bly, to the witch. Jamieson. Richardson.] 

1. A contemptuous term for an old woman. 
“This cursed croneJ*^ Chaucer. “That crooked 
cro7ie.” Gascoigne. 

2. An old ewe. 

Fresh hemngs plenty Michael brines, 

"With fatted crones, and such old things. Tusser. 

CRO'N^L, The iron end of a tilting spear. Ash. 

CRO'N^JT, 71. [Probably contracted from co7'onet.] 
(Farriery.) The hair over the top of a horse’s 
hoof. JoJmson. 

CR0N'ST5;d-ItE, n. (Mm.) A mineral contain- 
ing silex and iron. Dana. 

CRO'NY, 71. [See Crone.] A bosom companion ; 
an intimate friend or associate. [A colloquial 
and cant word.] Bailey. 

To oblige your crony Swift, 

Bring our dainc a new-year’s gift. Sw^t. 

jg^Thia was forraeily the same word as crone. 

Marry not an old crony or a fbol for money. BxiHon. 

t CR6N'y-CAL, a. Acronycal. — See Acronycal. 

Or66'DLE, V. 7^. To cower, stoop, or hover over; 
to lie close and snug; to cuddle. [Local.] Forhy. 

j| CROOK (krftk, 51) [krflk, P. J. F. S7n. Wb, Nates ; 
kr6k, S. TV. E. Ja. K. C.], n. 

1. [Sw. hroha, to curve, to bend; Dan. 

hrog ; Celt, crok; Rus. JcHok.'] Any crooked or 
bent instrument, as a shepherd^s hook, or 
a bishop’s crosier. “The bishop with his 
crook** Chaucer. 

1 sing the man who JTudah’s sceptre bore 

In that right hand which held the crook before. Cowley. 

2. Any thing bent ; a bend ; flexure ; curva- 
ture. 

Through lanes, and crooks, and darkness most wc possod. 

Phaer's Virgil. 

3. An artifice ; a trick ; device. 

For all your brngs, hooks, and crool's, you have such a ftill 
08 >ou shall never be able to stand iipiight again In this mat- 
ter. Ai^t. Ciattmerto lip. Cfart finer. 

4. [L. erttx, a cross.] A gibbet. ifpetmr. 
Syn. — See Staff. 

II CROOK (krflk), v. a. [Sw. kroka; Fr. crocher.] 
[t. CROOKED ; pp. CROOKINC, CROOKED.] 

1. To make crooked; to bend; to curve* 

Nol let the candied tongue htde absurd pomp 

And crooX, the pregnant hinges of the knee. Shak. 

2. To cause to deviate fVom rectitude; to 
turn from the right course ; to pervert. 

Whatsoever affairs pass such a man''s hands, he crookefh 
them to his own euds. Macon. 

H CROOK (krftfc), i?. 7%. To be bent; to turn. 
" Their shoes crooking upwards.” Camden. 

II OROOK'-BACK (krikfc'bKk), n. A man with a 
crooked back. Bhak. 

# OROOK'-BAcKBD Cfcrflk'hKJrt), a. Having; a 
crooked back ; bent-shouldered. Drydm. 

II emoOK'^D (krflk'^a), a. 1. Bent ; not straight; 
winding ; oblique. “ Crooked lanes.” Thomson. 

2. Without rectitude ; untoward; perverse. 
They are a pervem arid crooked generfifion. JDtftri. xocxil. 5* 

II CROOK'JPD-LY (krfik'ed-lf), ad. In a crooked 
manner. 



11 CROOK'JpD-NfiSS (krdk’ed-nSs), n. 1. The stat< 
of being crooked or curved ; curvity ; inflection. 

2, Deformity; distortion* ** Any crookedness 

or spot in. their sacrifice.” Bp. Taylor. 

3, Depravity; perverseness. 

My Will hath been used to crookedness and peevish mo- 
rositj. £p. Taylor. 

II CROOK'SD-PAT'JglD, a. Having a crook in the 
head. ^kak. 


II t CROOK'EN (kruk'kn), v. a. To crook- Eomilies. 

II CROOK'— KNEED (kruk'nSd[),a. Having crooked 
knees. Bhak. 

II CROOK'-SHOUL-D^RED (kidk'sliol-derd), a. 
Having bent shoulders. South. 

CR66m, n. An implement with crooked prongs; 
— also written crome. [Local.] Farm. Ency. 

CR66n, V. n. [L* gt'unio. — A. S. runia7i \ Belg. 
kreunen.] To roar. [Local, Eng.] Holloway. 


CROP, 71. 1. [A. S- crop, the top, an ear of com.] 
The highest part or end of any thing, as the 
head of a tree, or the ear of corn ; summit ; top. 
“ C) op and root.” Chaucer. 

2. That which is gathered as fruit ; the harvest. 

Whflt crop did rise upon so rash-sown seed. Gascoiffne. 

Laboring the soil, and reaping plenteous crop. Milton. 

3. [See Crop, v. a.] Any thing cut off. 

Guiltless of steel, and from the ra 20 r free. 

It falls a plenteous crop leserved ibr thee. Dry den. 

CROP, R. [A. S. crop', Dut. krop\ Ger. h'opf', 
Icel. htof.] The first stomach or craw of a bird. 

It [the food] is immediately swallowed into the crop or 
craw. Jiay. 

CROP, V. a. [Dut. krappen, to cut off. Skhmer.'] 
[z. cropped; pp. CROPPING, CROPPED — some- 
times CROPT. Coiopcr.] 

1. To cut off, as the ends of anything; to lop. 

I will croj) oft from the top of his young twigs a tender 
one. Ezek. xvii. 22, 

Pleased to tho last, he crops the flowery fbod. 

And licks the hand ju&t raised to shed his blood. Pope. 

2. To gather, as fruit; to pluck. 

O fiult divine! 

Sweet of thyself, but much more sweet thus cropped. MUoti. 

3. To provide with seed, as land, for a future 

crop ; to plant ; to sow. A. Smith. 

t CRdP, V. 7%. To yield a harvest. Shak. 

To crop out, (Min. & Oeol.) to rise above the sur- 
face of the ground, as a stratum of coal, ice., or a 
series of strata. Brands. 


CRQp'-E AR, w. A horse with cropped oars. Shak. 

CROP'-EARED (krlJp'erd), a. Having the ears 
cropped. B. Jonson. 

CUGp'P'&L, a. Satiated; with a full belly. %IiUm%. 

CUOp'OOtt, (Min. & GcoZ.) A term used by 
miners for the rising up at the surface of the 
ground of one or more strata. Brands. 

CR6pPED (krbpt), p. a. Cut off at the ends ; 
lopped; reapea. 

CR6p'P^;r, n. A pigeon with a large crop. Walton. 

CR0P'P|NG, The act of gathering crops ; — a 
cutting off, Seager. 

CROp'-SICK, a. Sick from repletion. Tats. 

CR6p'-sIcK-N^1SS, w. The state of being sick 
from repletion. Whitlock. 

CEO '(llhJhTT (krS'kant), n. [Fr. croqiut', cro~ 
qTmnt, to crackle between the teeth.} A kind 
of paste or cake. Merle. 

CRORE, «. Ten millions. [East Indies.] Hamilton. 


RO'^IEH (krS'zIicr), n. [R 
crosse ; croix, a cross.] 

1. (Eecl.) A gilded staff, sur- 
mounted by a cross, borne 
before an archbishop : — the 
name also applied to the staff, 
crooked at top, carried before 
a bishop ; a pastoral staff; a shepherd’s crook* 

FairhoU. 

2. The figure of a cross made by 

four stars in the southern hemisphere c the 
Southern Cross. London Ency. 





0R6'§TB1RED (krS'zh^rd), a. Having or henring a 
crosier. P. C^c. 
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A small 
Spenser. 
C/iaucer. 


CROSLET 

1. [Old Fr. croisseletJ] 
A crucible. 


CROS'L^IT, n. 
cross, 

2. [Old Fr. croisueil.] 

(I CROSS ricrSs or krXiis, 21) 

[hrSs, S. W. P. F. Ja. K. 

Sm . ; krOLus, J. Wb. iVarcs], 

«- [L. cmx, cnicis ; It. 

croce ; Sp. cruz ; Fr. croix. 

•“ A. S. cnice ; Rut. kmis ; 

Ger, Tcreuz ; Sw. Dan. 
kars ; W. cn'oes."] 

* 1. A gibbet made of two 

pieces of wood placed athwart each other, eit^r 
in the foim of the letter T or of the letter X ; 
*he instniment by which the Sariour suffered. 

He took his death upon the cross, Ootcer. 

2. The ensign of the Christian religion. 

And on his breast a bloody cro«# he bore. 

The dear remembrance of hts dying Liord. iipenser. 

3. The Christian religion, in allusion to the 
mode in nhieh its founder suffered death. 

The preaching of the « OSS is to them that perish foolish- 
ness. ^ Cor, 1 . lo. 

4. Trial of patience ; misfortune ; vexation. 

Then let ns teach our trial patience. 

Because it is a customary cross. ShaK. 

A groat estate hath great crosses, and a mean fortuiw hath 
but small ones. -BjJ- ^ aylor, 

6. The figure made by drawing one line 
through another; as, “ The cross used as a sig- 
nature hv those who cannot write.” 

6. A piece of coin marked with a cross. ‘'He 

had not a cross to pay them.” Kozoell. 

7. Church lands in Ireland. 

Chi’”'ch lrnd« lying within the same [counties], whi^ wore 
eiiliodtln-ciosv ^ Davies, 

8. An intermixture of different races in breed- 
ing, Naturalist. 

9. (^Arc?i.) A building in the form of a cross : 

■—a monument, originally of a religious char- 
acter, still seen in many market-squares and 
other places in England. Crnbb. 

10. {Surve^m^.} An instrument for laying off 
offsets perpendicular to the main course. 2)<».<§P. ' 

Cross and pile, a play with money, in which, a coin 
being thrown up, it is a matter of cliance whether the 
side bearing the cross fall uppermost or the other. 

Cross, I win, and pile, you lose.” — See Pile. Sw^ 

To take up, or bear, the cross, to submit to trials or 
afflictions. 

I CROSS, a. 1. Falling or lying athwart ; inter- 
secting ; transverse ; ohlique- 

In direct lines, or in the intersection of cross ones. Bentlep. 

2. Contradictory ; opposite ; contrary. 

It runs cross to the belief of the rest of mankind. Atterbary. 

3. Perverse ; untractablc ; unmanageable. 

The cross circumstances of a man’s temper. South. 

4. Unsuccessful ; adverse ; unfortunate. 

1 cannot, witlxout some regret, behold the cross is«ie of my 
design. Glamnlle. 

5. Peevish ; fretful ; ill tempered ; captious. 
cross answer,” Taylor, “All cross hu- 
mors. * ' Tillotson. 

0. Interchanged. 

Ooss marriages between the Icing’s son and the archduke’s 
daughter, and again between the archduke’s son and the 
king’s daughter. if«con. 

Syn.— See Captious. 

{| CROSS, prep. 1. Athwart ; transversely ; across. 
The enemy had cut down great trees cross the ways. SjioUcs. 

2. From side to side ; over. 

X charge thee, waft me safely o oss the channel. Shak. 

j| CROSS, I?, a. [t. CROSSED ; pp, CROSSING, 
CROSSED.] 

1. To pass across, or to cause to pass or lie 
athwart ; as, “To cross a track.” 

To cross the cudgels to the laws. iftaZibras. 

2. To mark with a cross or with crosses* 

I shall carefully ohseive not to crem over or deface the 
copy of your papers tbr the future. Pope* 

3. To cancel. “ To cross an article.” Johnson. 

4. To pass over; as, “To cross the ocean.” 

5. To thwart ; to embarrass ; to interfere 
-with ; to obstruct ; to hinder* 

But Jove’s will ever all law overcomes; 

No othi*r god can crow or maLke it void. Chapman. 

e. To contradict ; to oppose ; to injure. 

In all tills there is not a syllable which any ways (rasseth 
we. Hooker. 

7. To breed by union of different races. 

J| CR6SS, «3. n. 1. To lie or pass athwart. Johnson. 


Secured by trans- 
Milton. 
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2. To be inconsistent ; to disagree. 

Men’s actions do not always cross with reason. Sidney. 

II CROSS'-ARMED (-armd), a. 1. Having the arms 
folded across. Doime. 

2. (Bot.) Having branches opposite to each 

other, and nearly perpendicular to the main 

stem ; brachiate. Maunder. 

II OROSS'-AR-ROW, n. An arrow of a crossbow. 

» Shot in the head with a crosS’‘arrow:'Beait.^ FI. 

[| CR^SS'BJiR, n. A transverse bar ; a bar of iron 
bent at each end, used as a lever to turn the 
shank of an anchor. TVcalc. Dana. 

II CROSS'BARRED (-bard), a. 
vcise bars. 

11 CROSS'BAR-SHOT', n. A bullet with an iron 
bar passing through it; — used for cutting the 
rigging of an enemy’s ship, for demolishing pal- 
isades, &c, London Ency. 

J| CUSSS'-BEAM, «. (ArcA.) A large beam pass- 
ing from wall to wiUl, and serving to hold the 
sides of a bouse together. Crahb. 

II CR6ss'BEAR-?R, n. (Eccl.) In the Homan 
Catholic church, the chaplain of an archbishop, 
or one v^ho bears a cross in solemn processions ; 
— an oificer in the inquisition who makes a 
vow before the inquisitors or their vicars to 
defend the Catholic faith, though with loss of 
fortune and life. Londozi Ency. 

II CRoSS'-BIlL, n. 1. (Lazo.) A bill brou^t by a 
defendant against the plaintiff. Bwrill, 

2. (Ornith.) A bird 
of the family Fringilli^ 
d<B and sub-family Lox~ 
iancB ; — so n amed from 
the form of its bill. — 

See Loxianjb. Gray. 

l|CROaa'-BlLI.ED(-bild), 
a. ^Omith.') looting 

birds which have the ^ . 

parts of the bill cross- Cross-biU, 

ing each other ; having a cross-bill. Pennant, 

II CR6SS'-BTeRTH, n. {^Ohsietnes.) Lab or impeded 
by the presentation of the foetus in an unnatu- 
ral position. Ogilvie. 

II CR6ss'BITE, n. A deception ; a cheat. “ With- 
out . . . dreaming of a crosshite'* [r.] U Estrange. 

II CrOss'bIte, V. a. To contravene by deception ; 
to swindle; to cheat; to defraud. Fr.] Collier, 

II CR6SS'-BOW,7i. 

A weapon for 
shooting arrows, 
formed by pla- 
cing a bow athwart a stock.* Carew. 

II CROSS'-BOW-JglR, n. A shooter with a cross- 
bow. “ The cross-bowers of Genoa.” Raleigh. 

II CRdaS'-BOtV-MAN, n. One who uses a cross- 
how; a cross-bower. Todd. 

II CR6ss'-BREED, n. The offspring of paront.s 
of two different breeds ; — generally applied to 
animals- Brande. 

II CROSS^-BREKB-TNG, n. The system of breeding 
animals, as horses, dogs, &c., from^ individuals 
of two different offsprings or varieties. Ogilvie. 

II CRdas'-B&N, n. A cake marked with a cross ; 
— called also Good-Friday bun* Todd. 

{| crCss'-CIIOCKS, n. pi {Naut.) Pieces of tim- 
ber fayed across the dead-wood amidships, to 
make good the deficiency of the heels of the 
lower futtocks. Dana* 

II GE6ss'-C 6UESB, n. A transverse course* 

II ORdSB-ot)^T% e. a. {%. crosscut ; pp. cross- 
cutting, CROSSCUT.] To cut across. “ Cross- 
cutting the rise of this limestone hill.” Robinson. 

II CROss'OVT-^Aw', n* A large saw, managed 
by two persons, for sawing crosswise large logs 
or timber. Ross* 

II or6SS'— BAY?, n. pi. The three days preceding 
the feast of Ascension. jRaUitoslL 

CR6s-S&TTB n. |Tr.] (Arch.) 1. A truse or 
console on the flanx or return of an architrave 
of a door, window, &c, Francis. 



CROSS-QUESTIONING 

2. The small projecting piece in aichstones 
which hang upon the adjacent stones. Brande. 

II CROss-?:X“AlM-|-NA'TIpN, n. The act of cross- 
examining ; the examination of a witness by 
the paity opposed to that by whom the witness 
has been called. 

II CROSS— B^^-AM'INE (kros-egz-am'jn)» «• (Laze.) 
To examine or question a witness of the oppo- 
site party ; to ci oss-question. Spectator. 

II CROSS-?X-AM'{-NJg:R, 71. One who cross-ex- 
amines. Gent. Mag. 

II CROSS'-EYE (kios'i), 7i. That sort of squint by 
which both eyes turn towards the nose, so that 
the rays of light, in passing to the eyes, cross 
each other. Forbzj. 

|j CRoSS'-EYED (Ifn-'T". Having cross-eyes, 
or eyes turned ’< - r’'»‘ nose. Colt07i. 

II CROSS-FIRE, n. (MU.) A term used to denote 
that the lines of fiie from two oi more parts 
of a work cross one another. Ogilvie. 

II CROSS'-Fl66k-AN9, zi. pi. (Mining.) Veins 
of stony matter running north and south; — a 
term used by the miners of Cornwall. Brande. 

II CROSS-FLOW', V. 9^, To flow in a contrary di- 
rection. “ Cz'ossflowing course.” Miltozi. 

II CROSS'-FUR-RQW, n. (Agric:) A furrow or 
trench, cut across other furrows, to intercept 
the water which runs along them, in order to 
convey it to the margin of the field. Brande. 

11 CR(5SS'-GAR-N^:t, A sort of hinge. Cr-abh. 

II CR5SS'-GAR-TjpRED, a* Furnished with cross- 
gaiters. Shah 

II CR^SS'-GRAINED (kiSa'grund), a. 1. Having 
the fibres crossed or irregular ; as, “ Cross- 
giained wood.” Moxozi. 

2. Perverse ; untractablc ; ill-tempered. 

The spirit of contradiction in a cross-grained woman I* 
incurable. L'JisUange. 

II CRGSS'-h£ AD, n. A crossbar fixed centrally on 
thetop of a piston-rod of a steam-engine. Weale. 

IlCROSS'ING, ??. 1. Act of crossing or passing 
over; as, “The of the Atlantic.” 

2. Intersection ; as, “‘The crossing of threads 

inweaving.” ^ 

3. Act of making the sign of the cross. “ i our 

crossings.** ^ Bp. Hall 

4. Path across ; as, “ The crossings of ^iii (‘N.” 

5. (Railroads.) The arrongenieiit of r.uK to 

form a communication from one track to an- 
other. Ogilvie. 

II CROss'-JAck (krs'jkk), a. (Naut.) Noting the 
lower yard of the mizzen-niast. Dana, 

II CR5SS'-LfiGGED (krSfi'liJj^d), a. Having the 
legs crossed. “ They sit cross-legged as tai- 
lors.” l^ir T. Slerhet't* 

II CROSS'L^T, n. (Her.) A little cross. Maunder. 

II CROss'-LIKE, a. Having the form of a cross. 

II crOss'LY, ad. In a cross manner ; athwart. 

II CRr>SS'NBSS, ft. 1. Intersection. Johnsozu 

2. Perverseness ; peevishness. “ A crossness 
or aptness to oppose.” Baroti. 

II crOrsTAtcH, ft. An ill-tempered or peevish 
person. [Low.] Clarke. 

|[CRdSS'PAWL§,ft.i>L (liMp-hmUing.) Pieces of 
timber that keep a vessel together while in her 
frames. Dana. 

II CRdSS -PIECE, n. (Nmt.) A piece of timber 
connecting two bitts. Dana* 

11 CR5ss'-PtlR-PQSE, n. 1. A kind of enigmati- 
cal game; a sort of riddle ; the proposal of a 
difficulty to be solved ; an enigma. 

The preceding iport wm probably the dlverrfon of the age. 


and of the oame BUmp with our modem cro»ipu/3;f)Wj. 

WhitXlsg, 

2. That which apparently involves a contra- 
diction ; inconsistency. 

To allow benefit of clet^y. and to rntndn the pww, leemf 
to have something of croee-p/urpose in it, &hoi/i«sbmy» 

B CE5ss-au:feS'TrQN, «. a. To cross-examine. 

II Olt6SJS-atr&S'TIQN-!NG, n. The act of one 
who cross-examines* 
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CROW-KEEPER 


II CEOSS'-EEAD-ING, 71, The act of reading a 
pa^e of a newspaper, &c., across the lines 
which divide it into columns, thus confounding 
the sense. Boswell. 

II CROSS'— EO AD, 71. A road which crosses the 
country, or which crosses other roads. Guthi'ie. 

il CR6SS'-R6W (kios'ro), 7t. The alphabet; — 
probably so called from the cross formerly placed 
at the beginning ; — called also chnst-cross-rozc, 
and criss-cross-roio. 

Av' 1 K \ : . C. ShaK.. 

II CROSS —SILL, 71, A block of stone or of w'ood 
laid in broken stone filling to support a sleeper 
or a number of sleepers. Taymer. 

II CROSS'-SPEING-^R, n. {ArcJi.) The rib in 
groined arches which extends diagonally from 
one pier to another. IVeale. 

II CROSS'-STAfp, «. (Na7tt.) An instrument 
formerly used to take the meridian altitude of 
the sun or the stars. Harris. 

|[ CROSS'— STONE, n. {Mm.) A stone so called 
from the intersection of its crystals ; stauro- 
lite- Dana, 

II CROSS'— TIE, 31. A sleeper on a railroad. Tamier. 

II CROSS'-TiN-ING, 7i. {Ag7'ic.) A mode of har- 
rowing crosswise. Clarke. 

II CROSS'-TREE§, n.pl. Pieces of oak, 

supported by the cheeks and ti estle-trees, at 
the mast-heads, to sustain the tops on the lower 
mast, and to spread the topgallant shiouds at 
the topmast head. Dana. 

II CROSS'— vAULT-ING, 71. {Arch.) The vaulting 
formed by the intersection of two or more sim- 
ple vaults. Weale. 

II CR6ss'— WAY, 7%. A path intersecting the chief 
road, or the place whore one road intersects an- 
other. Shah. 

[| OR6ss'— W iND, n. A wind blowing across a 
course ; a wind blowing from the right or the 
left. Boyle. 

II CRdSS'Wlf E, ad. Across ; in the form of a cross. 

II CR6SS'W0RT (-wUrt), n. {Bot.) 1. A plant of 
the genus Vala7itia ; valantia cinwiaia. Loudoii. 

2. A genus of small, herbaceous plants ; Cnt- 

cia7ieUa. Lo%ido7i. 

3. A plant of the genus Galhm ; Galhm 

crxwiatum, Eng. Ency. 

CBOT '4-Ldf n. IQr. KpSTaZov.) (Afws.) A Turk- 
ish musical instrument. Bra7ide. 


CR6T^4’-LtrMt n. [L., from Gr. Kplralov, a rat- 
tle.] {Mus.) An ancient kind of castanet used 
by the Corybantes, or priests of Cybele, Brande. 

CBOT'ji-L&Sf n, [Gr. Kp/iralov, a rattle ; L. crot- 
alum.\ {Zohl.) A genus of poisonous ser- 
pents ; the rattlesnake. Brande. 

CROTCH, 71. [Fr. croc, ci'ochet, a hook.] The angle 
formed by the parting of two legs or branches ; 
a fork, as of a tree. 

Save elm, ash, and cral)-tree fbr cart and for plough; 

Save step for u stile of the ctrotek and the bough. Tusser. 

t!R(57’CH']g:D, a. X- Having a crotch ; forked. 
“ A crotched brook.” Jlolbished. 

2. Cross ; peevish. [Local, Eng.] Forhy, 


GR6TCH'^T, n. [Fr. crrocheU dim. of croc, a hook.] 

1. {Mm.) A note equal to - 0— — 

half a minim or a fourth of a 
semibreve, as each of the m 

notes in the cut. Mooi'e. “ 

2. {Arch*) A piece of wood fitted into an- 
other, to support a building. 

The crotchet* of their cot In columns dse. Bryd&u 

3. {Gram.) pi. Marks or hooks [thus] in 
which words or phrases, or an explanation or 
correction, are included ; — 'called also brackets. 

4. {Med.) A curved instrument for extracting 

the foetus. Bunglison. 

5. A whim or perverse conceit; an odder ex- 
travagant fancy. 



But airy whim*; and crotcheu lead 
To certain lom and neV eucoeed. 


WiXhie. 


f CBdTOB'^T, V. 7%, To play in a measured time. 
The nimbleet crotohetino musician. Bwme* 


CRdTCH'5T-5D, p. a. Having musical notation, j * 
Morsels of Scripture warbled, quavered, and ci otchttefl. > 

Mat i.mr. ' 

CROTCH'JglT-Y, a. Full of conceits; fanciful; 
whimsical; odd. Ck. Ob. 

CEO ‘TON, «. [Gr- /rporeSv, a tick ; also the Palma- 
Christi, or thorn bearing the castor-berry, which 
resembles a tick ; L. croton, the castor-oil plant.] 
{Bot.) A genus of euphorbiaceous plants, of 
several species. One of them, Croton tighnm. 
a native of the East Indies, yields the powerful 
dxvL^ cT'oton^oili another, Croton eUnteria, fur- 
nishes the cascarilla bark of commerce. Loudon. 

CRO'TON-ATE, 7i. {Cheyyi.) A salt formed by 
the union of crotonic acid with a base. Cy^aig. 

CRO-TUN'IC, a. {Ghem^ Noting an acid ob- 
tained from croton-oil. Craig. 

CRO'TON— oIl, n, (A/erL) A vegetable oil cx- 

? ress*ed from the seeds of the Crotoyi iiglhtm. 

t is a most poweriul drastic cathartic, and is 
applied externally as a rubefacient. Dunglisoyi. 

CR 6 T~ g~PH4- gfl ' JV".®, n. 
pi. [*Gr. KpoTOs, a noise 
made by sti iking, and 
^dyu), to eat.] ( Ornith.) 

A sub-family of birds of 
the order Scansores and 
family Cuculidee ; anis. 

Gray. 

CBotCB, v.n. [Ft. CTOchu, 
crooked, or Ger. kazt^ Crotophaga ma^or. 
che7i, to crouch. Skiyiyier. — Ger. kriechen, to 
creep. — Frobably from cy'ook, by the common 
change of L into ch. liiohay'chon.) [i. 
CROUCHED ; pp. CROUeniNO, CBOUCHED.J 

1. To stoop^ low ; to lie down ; to lie close to the 
ground. ** Lions o'ouchmg at her feet.” Tathr. 

2. To bend servilely ; to fawn ; to cringe. 

■pfA -vin -ot c'Cf'Tt no- a f.,. 

liui A ti ^3 up..y..i ,■ :'i ooiMi , *1.. 'I . ■» *1 .f‘. Spenser. 

t CRoti’OH, V. a. [A. S. eyntce, the cross. — See 
-Cross.] To make the sign of the cross upon ; 
to bless. Chaucer, 

fOROt^CH'— bAok, n. One who wears a cross on 
his back. Fuller. 

t CRdtyCH'JpD, a. Signed with the cross. Ash. 
OR6t>CH'Jg:D-FR!'AR, n. {Eccl.) One of an or- 
der of friars, so called from the cross which 
they wore; — called also cy'ossed-fynar. Fuller. 

CROi&CII'ING, p. a. Stooping ; servilely bending. 
CRbdD, n. See Crowd. Todd. 

CR6up (kr6p), n. [It. groppa ; Sp. grupa ; Fr. 
o'oupe^ The hindmost part or rump of certain 
animals ; — especially the buttocks of a horse. 
This carter thwacked Ms horse upoa the ci'oup. Chaucer. 
CRdUP, n. [M. Goth, hropfan, to cry out; A. S. 
hreopan.'-'FT. croup J) {Med.) A disease which 
mostly attacks young children, affecting the 
throat; an inflammation of the larynx and 
trachea, which gives rise to a secretion that is 
apt to concrete as soon as formed, thus produ- 
cing a false membrane. It is attended with a 
difficulty of breathing, and a peculiar, ringing 
cough. Ihinghson. 

CROO-PADE^ (krd-pad'), n. [Fr.] {Ma7x.) A leap 
in which the horse puUs up his hind Ws close 
to the belly. Maunder. 

CRdUP'^lR, n. See Crupper. Buchanan. 

CR6xJ'PI- 5R tkrd'p$-fr, Sm.} kr6-p€r', IT.], n. [Fr., 
a pa7^nm\\ 

1. He who watches the cards and collects the 
money at a gaming-table. Clarke. 

2. A vice-president, or one who sits at the 
lower end of the table as assistant chairman at 
banquets. [Scotland.] 

Sir James Maekintosk presided; Cranstoun was rrempi^. 

Lord Cockmrn. 

CR5t)‘T, n. [Ger. kraut, cabbage.] Cabbage 
chopped fine and pickled; — written also krout, 
and sour-crout. Maunder. 

CR6W ikttf,, 77. n. [A. S. crawaTz ; Hut. krayen ; 
Ger. krlthen.'] [i. crew or crowed ; pp. crow- 
ing, CliOWED,] 

1, To make the noise of a cock. 

But even then the morning cock cf*eu> loud, JShak. 
ShfiU nroioa the cock, the dogs give nfismal yell. Miekde. 


2. To boast; to vaunt; to exult; to vapor; 
to bluster ; to swagger. 

Vaunting Sennachenb ciomno over poor Jerusalem. 

Rp. HaU. 

CROW (kro), 71. [Goth, kruk ; A. S. owe ; Dut. 
kraat ; Ger. ky^dhe : — all formed from the sound 
made by the bird. Eichaydson.) 

1. {()ryiith.) A large, black, carnivorous bird, 
that makes a croaking noise; a bird of the 
family Coi'vidw and sub-family Conmee. G7'ag. 

2, The noise which a cock makes. Johyison. 

3. A bar of iron, furnished ordinarily with 
claws at one end, used as a lever ; a cro'w-bar. 

Get me an iron croio. and bring it straight. SJtak. 

4, The mesentery of a beast ; — a term used 

by butchers. Ogilvze. 

To pluck a crow, or to pull a crow, to contend about 
trifles. L’Estrange, Hudibras. 

CROW'— BAR, n. A strong iron bar sharpened 
at one end, used as a lever ; a crow. 

CRO W'— B]ER-RY, 7i. {Bot.) 1. An evergreen un- 
der-shrub ; Empetrum. Loudo7i. 

2. The fruit or berry of the Empetruyyi , crake- 
berry. Booth, 

CROIVd, n. 1. [A. S. cread, or cruth.) A multi- 
tude confusedly pressed together ; a concourse ; 
a swarm ; a throng. 

Showing himself not only to a few disciples, but to great 
crowds of them, live hundred at a time. Sharp. 

2. The populace ; the vulgar ; the rabble. 

He went not with the crowd to *cf* a shrine, 

But fed us by the u ay with food divine. JOi yaen, 

3. A promiscuous medley. 

In the Icarian Sea, dashing and breaking among its crowd 
of islands. Pojoe, 

4. [y^.cricth.'] t A fiddle; a violin. Buiiion. 

Syn. — See Multitude. 

CRO^STD, V. a. [L CROWDED ; pp, crowding, 
CROWDED.] 

1. To fill with a confused multitude, or with 

many things ; to encumber. Drayton. 

A mind, which is ever cronthng its memory with things 
winch it leains, may cramp the invention itself. TVaits. 

2. To press close together; to compress. 

Many of tliem [ideas] seem to be crowded into an instant. 

Xocil’e. 

3. To throng about ; to press upon. 

Why will vain courtiers toil, 

And crowd a vainei monarch for a smile? OranviUe. 

4. To press for payment, as a debtor ; to pur- 
sue with solicitation ; to dim. [Colloquial.] 

To cro7Pd sail, (JSTaut.) to make all possible speed 
by spreading wide all the sails. 

CRcJWD, V. 71. 1. To flock together; to swarm; 
to be numerous. “ We slialY find instances of 
folly crowd in upon us,” Bp. Taylor. 

2. To make a way among a multitude. 

A mighty man, had not some cunning sin 

Amidst so many virtues crowded in. ^ Comoky. 

3. [See Crowd, 7i., No. 4.] fTo fiddle. 

“ Fiddlers, crotod on.” Massinger. 

OROWd'^JD, p. a. Pressed together ; — filled with 
a multitude. 

CRoWd'^IR, n. 1. One who crowds. 

2. t One who plays on the crowd ; a fiddler. 

Chevy-chasc sung by a blind crowder, Sidnev. 

CE^JW'DY, n. Food made of meal and water^ 
sometirhes mixed with milk, or food made of 
bread boiled in milk ; — a general term in Scot- 
land for food of the poiTicIge kind. Brockett. 

OR5W'FLC)W-jpR, n. A kind of campion. Shak. 

CROW'FOOT (kro'mt), 7i. X. (Po^.) A plant of 
several species ; lianu7icukis ^ — written also 
ay'ow^s-foot. Loudon. 

2. {Mil.) An iron instrument, with spikes, 
to wound horses’ feet, and so made that when it 
is thro\vn on the ground one of the spikes will 
necessarily stand upwards ; a caltrop. MU. Diet. 

3. {NuTit.) A complication of small cords 

spreading out from a long block, and used for 
suspending the awnings or steadying the top- 
sails. Matmder. 

CRdW'-KfiEP-^R, n. 1. A person employed to 
drive crows from the fields. Nares, 

Pmctilse thy quiver and turn erow-l'ecjter, JOrctyton. 

2. A stuffed figure to frighten crows : a scare- 
crow. Netres. 

Scaring the ladiea like a crow-keefifr. Shak. 
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CEUDENESS 


CROW —MIlL, n, A trap to catch, crows. BootK* 


CRoiIP’X, }u [Gr. KopiavTji the tip ; L., 

It., vjf Sp., corona^ a crown; Fr. com- 
romie. — But. kroon ; Ger. § Dun. 
krone ; Sw. krona. — W. caro/^.] 

1. An ornarnental badge worn 
on the head of an emperor, king, 
or other sovereign; the emblem 
of royalty or of sovereignty. 

Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown. Shak. 

2. S-egal power ; sovereignty ; royalty. 

If ministers thus pci severe in misadvising the kmg, I will 
not $av that they can alienate the affections of his subiects 
from the crown, but I afhmi they will make the crown not 
woith his wearing. Chatheun. 

3. A circular ornament of metal, leaves or 

flowers, denoting superiority or distinction, worn 
on the head ; a coronet ; a coronal ; a garland ; 
e chaplet. ** Triumphal crowns . . . made with, 
laurel or bay-leaves.'* IV. S}nith. 

4. Honorary distinction ; reward; recom- 
pense; honor; dignit}'-. 

They do it to obtain a conuptible crown., but we an incor- 
ruptible. 1 Cor. ix. 25. 

5. The top of the head. 



Behold! if fortune or a mistress frowns. 

Some plunge in bubiuess, others shave their crowns. Pojpm. 

6. The top of any thing, as of a mountain ; 
a, summit. The crown of the cliff.** i^^hak. 

7. The cylindrical part of a hat : — also the 

top of a hat. P. C^c. Ure. 

8. An English silver coin of the value of five 
shillings sterling (about $1.21), uncicntly 
stamped with the figure of a crown : — a term 
applied also to several coins of other nations. 

9. Completion; accomplishment. Johnson. 

10. (-dre/i.) The uppermost member of a cor- 
nice ; — called also corona and larmier: — the 
upper member of an arch, a wall, &c. Francis. 

11. {Naut.) The part of an anchor where the 

arms are joined to the shank. Dana. 

12. (Eccl.) A little circle on the top of the 

head, from which the hair has been shaved ; the 
clerical tonsure, — a distinguishing mark of the 
Roman Catholic clergy. London Bncy. 

13. {Bot.) An appendage at the top of the 

claw of some petals ; corona. Gray. 

14. [Jewellery.) The upper work of a rose-dia- 
mond which centres in a point at top. Crahh. 

15. [Geom.) A plane ring comprehended be- 
tween two concentric perimeters. Rees. 

Crown of a cable, the bights formed by the 

several turns. Mar. Diet. — Pleas of the crown, [Eng. 
Law.) criminal actions. Bouuier. 

CR5WN, V. a. [t. CROWN ED ; J3p. crowning, 
CROWNED.] 

1. To invest with a crown. 


llor who fairest does appear, 

F all the year. 


Dryden, 


Crown her (luucn of 

2. To cover or deck, as with a crown. 

And peocefiil olives crowned his hoary licad. Dryden. 

3. STo make illustrious ; to dignify ; to adorn. 

Thou hast made him a little lower thau the angels, and 
hast crowned him with glory and honor. Pa. viil. A 

4. To recompense ; to reward ; to repay. 
"Virtue preserved from foil destruction’s blast, 

Led on oy Heaven, and crowned witn joy at last. Shak. 

6. To complete ; to perfect ; to finish. 

Tliie crouminff privilege of friendship is constancy. Soutli. 
To crown a knot. (JSTauf.) to pass the strands over 
and under each other above the knot. Dana. 


CRd a. Relating to the crown or top ; highest. 

CRdl^NED (Kriildad), />. a. Wearing a crown - 
decked as with a crown: — rewarded; recom- 
pensed : —completed ; perfected. 

Crowned cup, a cup so full of liquor that the con- 
tents rise above the brim like a crown ; a bumper : — . 
also, a cup ornamented with a garland. Mares. 

CRQWN'JPR, n. 1. One who, or that which, crowns. 

2. A corrupted and vulgar word for coroner. 
** Crowner^s-quest law.** Shak. 

CR6WN'$t, n. 1. A coronet. B. JoTmm. 

2. Chief end ; ultimate reward, [r.] SAak. 

CROW'— NfeT, 71. A net to catch wild fowl. Rees. 

GL A fine sort of window-glass, 

differing from flint-glass in containing no oxide 
of lead. Brmide. 

CBe5WN'-IM-P®'HJ-.^L, ». (Boi.) A perennial 
bulbous plant having showy flowers ; Fritiilaria 
tmpm'iahs. Loudon. 

CEavSTN'lNG, n. 1. f ArcA.) Tho finlsWng of any 
decoration, as a pediment, a cornice, &c. Torn. 


■ 2. {Navi.) The finishing of a knot by inter- 
weaving the strands. Mar. Diet. 

CRoWM'ING, p. a. Investing tyith a crown ; — 
rewarding ; completing : — rising up in the mid- 
dle, and descending gradually towards each 
side : — borne on the summit or apex. 

CRdWN'-JEW-^lL§, 7i.pl. The royal jewels. 

CRd\^:^'-LAND, 71. The land or other real prop- 
erty belonging to the crown, oi sovereign.Branrfc. 

CRoWn'-LAw, 71. (Laid.) A term applied m 
England to the criminal law, — the crown being 
the prosecutor in criminal proceedings. Burrill. 

CROI^N'-LAiV-Y^R, 71, A la%vyer who is in the 
service of the crown. Goldsmith. 

CR6^^N'L^:ss, n. Having no crown. 

CRdvVN'-IiiKE, a. Resembling a crown. Ga^'dincr. 

CRdlVN'-NfiT, A kind of fishing-net. JodrelL 

CRoWN'-OP-FICE, n. [Law.) A department in 
the English court of King’s Bench which takes 
cognizance of all criminal causes; — commonly 
called the crown-side of the court. Burrill. 

ORdWN'-POST, 71. [Arch.) The central post of 
a framed or trussed roof ; king-post. Weale. 

CRdWN*-SAw, 71. A species of circular saw 
formed by cutting the teeth round the edge of a 
hollow cylinder. Francis. 

CR6WN'-SGAB,n. (Farmry.) A filthy scab about 
the corners of a horse’s hoof. FarricFs Diet. 

CRd\^N'-SlDE, 71. [Law.) The criminal depart- 
ment of the court of King’s Bench; crown- 
office. But nil. 

CRoWN'-TIIIS-TLE (-this-sl), n. [Bot.) A plant ; 
the crown-imperial. Jomisoii. 

CRoWn'-WIIEEL, 71. Awheel 
the teeth of which are at 
right angles to its plane, or 
parallel to its axis, as that 
shown in the figure, or as the 
balance-wheel of a watch ; a 
contrate-whecl. J. Bigelow. 

CR6V?rN'-lVORIC (krbAii'wUrk), n. [Fort.) An 
outwork situated on some elevated point to de- 
fend a position and cover other works. It con- 
sists of a bastion connected by a cuitain on each 
side with two demi-bastions, Glos.of MiLTerms. 

CllO'VV'— aulLL, 71. A quill, or one of the large 
feathers, of tho crow. Goldsmith. 

CR0W’{^'-B1LL, 71. A kind of forceps for draw- 
ing bullets, Ac., out of wounds. Crahh. 

CROW’S-FOOT (kr5//fat), pi. CROW’S-PEET. 

1. pi. The wrinkles produced by age uudei 
the eyes, or at their outer corners. 

Till croto*s-feef grow under yottr eye. Chaucer. 

2. [Bot.) A plant. — See Crowfoot. 

CRUW'-BIlK, 7%. [Bot.) A fine, thread-like, aquat- 
ic vegetable ; — a name given to se\cral si)cc*ies 
of the genus Confenia. Eng. Vgc. 

CROW’§'-N£sT, n. A look-cut, as a 

cask, at the main top-gallant-mast head in 
arctic vessels. Biminonds. 

CROW'-STONE, 71. [Arch.) The top stone of the 
gable end of a house. Jlalliwell. 

CROW'— TOE, 77. A kind of purple hyacinth. 

The tufted c/ oio-toe and pale jehsaniino. MiWm. 

CR(5’f''L'aTONE,n. Crystallized cauk- JVoodward. 

CROZE, 71. A cooper’s mstruraent. Nexoio7i. 

CRO'Zljpil, (krs'zh^r), n. See Crosier. Fairhoit. 

CRUCTIED-FRIAR, 71. See CROrcn33D-FRI vu. 

CRtf'Cl-v\Ii (krd'sIiQ-gil, 06), a. [L. crux, crueis, a 
cross ; Fr. c7'UcuU.] 

1, Relating to, or like, a cross ; transverse ; 

intersecting. “ The crttcial incision.** ** Cru- 
cial ligaments.** iHoxgUson. 

2. bovere ; searching; 'decisive. 

CRtl'Cl-^iN 56), 7%. (leh.) Ayellowfish of 

the Caip kind ; Cypnrms guteMo. YarreU. 

t ORtJ'Cl-ATB (krd'«hf-5t), e. a, [L. erttdOf em- 
ciatus.) To torture ; to torment, [a.] Bale. 

ORt)'Cl- ATE (kr(i'sh»- 9 t, 66), a. 1. f Tor- 
mented ; tortured. BaU. 

2. (Bot.) Having four parts so ar- 
ranged as to resemble a Maltese cross ; 
cruciform; cross-shaped. P. Cyo. 
f CRt)-Cl-A'TIQN, Torture; torment. Bk/t 


CRt)'Cl-BLE, 71. [LowL. cY7mhulum\ It. crogiuolo; 

Sp. crisol ; Ola Fr. croi- 

set-, Fr. creuset. — “So 
called from being made \ 
in the shape of a cross, or \ / 

from having a cross im- Vw/ 
pressed upon it.” Richardson. — ** Because for- 
mally marked with a cross (c7'uce) to prevent evil 
spirits from marring the chemical operation,” 
kiuUiva7i. — “ L. crucio, to torment, because, in 
the lan:ruc' 2 o nf old chemistry, the metals were 
t'li Ml n\p\ :iii‘ to yield up their various virtues.” 
BKunit'."' A luelting-pot of a chemist ora gold- 
smith ; — so made as to bear the strongest heat 
without melting. Boyle. 

jg^The best crucibles arc formed from a pure fire- 
clay, mixed w'lth a fincly-frroimd cement of old cru- 
cibles, and a poitioii of black-lead oi grapiiite, Ure. 

CRtl'CI-PER, 71. [L., the ci'oss-bearer ; crux, cru- 

cis, a cross, and /ero, to bear.] [Bot.) A plant 
of the cruciferous, or cabbage, tribe. Eng. Cyc. 

CRU-ClP'JglR-OfJS, a. 1. Bearing a cross. Jo7mso7i. 

'2. [Bot.) Noting plants whose petals arc dis- 
posed crossw’ise; cruciate. Loudo7i. 

CRfl*C|-Pl-ER, 71. One who crucifies, J3a7nm07id. 

CRt)'Cl-PIX, 71. [Low L. emeijixus ; crikxs, cnicis, 
a cross, and f>go,fixus, to fix, to fasten ; It. cro- 
cijisso ; Sp. cx'ucijixo ; Fr. cy-ucijtx.) 

1. t The cross as the symbol of the Christian 

religion. Bp. Traylor. 

2. A cross w’ith the figure of Christ upon it : — 

a representation, in painting or in sculpture, of 
our Saviour on the cross. Addison. 

There stands at the upper end of it a largo aruoffr, very* 
much csieemcd Addtson. 

CR(!1-CI-FIX'I0N (krd-sc-ftk'shun), n. The act of 
crucifying; the mode of putting to death by 
nailing or binding to a cross. Addison. 

CRt)‘'Cl-P5RM, a. [L. crux, crucis, a cross, and 
foi-tna, form.] na\ing the form .of a cross. 
“ That . . . cruciform image.” ’ JVarton. 

CRt)'CI-P Y, V, a. [Low L. crucijigo ; crux, crncis, 
a cross, and figo, to fasten ; It, o'oeifigga-e ; Sp. 
crucficar\ Fr. crucifer.) [i. crucipied; pp. 

CRUCIFYING, ciircirirD.] 

1. To put to (loath by nailing or by binding 
the hands and tho feet to a cross. 

When tlipy weiecome to thephwe whlih is imIIoiI Calvary, 
thoxe they ci uciju d liiiu i.uKr xxiil. »3. 

2. To subdue or overcome by tho influence 
Christian principles. 

Ki . '• 'm-, rl I-. ■’> (>n. f “■ .■ H crvrljled with him, that 

t’ - ' ."Tin l Itom.'fl.S. 

3. t To torment ; to torture ; to disturb. 

That which cruclfea us most Is our own folly. Burton, 

CRn-cji^^'j^R-O^S, a. [L. cr7ix, ct-xicis, a cross, 
and gcro, to bear.] Bearing a cross. B7-ow7ie. 

CRt)'ciTE, 71. [L. crux, o'ucis, a cross.] (Mn.) 
A variety of andahisite, which crystallizes in 
the form of a cross. Dana, 

CROd, 71. Same as Curd. — S ee Curd. Johnson, 

CRfTD'DI.E, r. n. To curdle ; — to ci owd ; to hud- 
dle to stoop. [Local.] IlalUicell. lirockett, 

CROdk, a. [L. crudus, from Or. /cpiioj, icy cold , 
It. ^ Sp. c7-udo ; Fr. <’r«.] 

1. In a raw state ; raiv ; uncooked ; undressed. 

Alas, how Ainiplv, lo tlu-M* cjih's t oniiuirrd, 

Was that mU apjik* that «hvi rtvd Kvi- ! Milton. 

2. Not changed by any process of picpara- 
tion ; unrefined. ** Common entde s.dt.^* Boyle. 

3. Not ripened; immature; unripe, 

A jwlrc so rrmh aa caiinat ba ripened to the degree of 
nouruhmont. litmn. 

4. Not perfected ; unformed ; unfitUBhed, 

Deep under grtnind luutenulic dui k and n udc. Milton. 

6, Not well digested. Bacon, 

6. Unconcoctcd by the intellect; without due 
reflection ; not premeditated ; unpremeditated. 
Abtuird «xpr^onif crtMf«, abortive tbonighti. /taseowwon, 

7. Having undigested or imperfect uotiona ; 
without practical wisdom ; inexpericnccd- 

Drvp vorhod In httoka. and «iisll<>w in hhnHcIf, 

Citufb, OP Intoxlcat**, f«llt*ctl»ig toy®. MUUm. 

8. (Pamt.) Noting a picture in which the 

colors are rudely laid on, and do not blend or 
harmonize. Brands, 

CEObb'LY, ad. In a crude manner ; unripely. 

0RI&IKE'N88S, n. State of being crude ; crudity. 
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CRUDITY 

CRt?'DI-TY, [L. cruditas ; It. crudith ; Fr, 
erudite,] 

1. The state of being crude ; indigestion ; in- 
concoction ; crudeness. 

Qnuliti/ia a vicious concoction of things received. SirT.Elyot. 

2. Any thing undigested. 

They are oppressed -with this very learning, as a stomach 
with crudities, Hammond. 

May we not ask such prefneers, if what they allege be true, 
what has the world to do witli them and their crudities * 

Han IS. 

t CRO'DLE, V, a, [See Cuudle.] To coagulate ; 
to curdle. Spenser. 

tCHO'DY, 1. [See Curb.] Concreted; coag- 
ulated.* “ Cmdy blood.” Spenser, 

2. [See Crude.] Raw ; crude. 

The foolish and crudy vapors which environ it [the brain]. 

Shak. 

CRtll'JgL, a. [L. crudelis ; It. erudele ; Fr. criiel^ 

1. Disposed to give pain to others ; void of 

pity ; hard-hearted ; unmerciful ; unfeeling ; in- 
human; savage ; barbarous ; brutal. “They are 
crxiel^ and have no mercy.” Jer, vi. 23. 

2. Marked by inhumanity; causing pain. 

Cruel hatred.” Ps. xxv. 19. “One of the 

crudest fights.” Sidney, 

Syn. — A crud person takes pleasure in another’s 
pain. Iitlmman is opposed to humane or merciful; 
barbarous^ to refined ; saaag‘e is a stronger term than 
barbarous \ brutal relates to the nature of a brute.— 
A cruel disposition ; a cruel tyrant ; an inhuman prac- 
tice; Sl barbarous eustova*, saia:rc ioiocity. brutal din- 

g osition or conduct; an unmet ciful creditor. — See 
ANGrUINARY. 

0R(!1'®L-HEART-?D, a. Delighting in cruelty; 
hard-hearted ; ferocious. S?iak. 

CRd'EL-LY, ad. In a cruel manner ; inhumanly. 

CRtT'JgL-NfiSS, n. The state of being cruel ; in- 
humanity ; cruelty. Spenser, 

tJRtl'JgL-TY, n, [L. cnidelitas ; It. crudeltb, ; Sp. 
cnteldad ; Fr. cruautii ] 

1. The quality of being cruel ; inhumanity ; 
savageness ; barbarity. 

This man [Jeffries], who wantoned in cruelty, Hume, 

2. A cruel act ; barbarous treatment. 

Nor provoke them so with cruelties that they despair, t/dal, 

^ OR tT' 5 N-TATB, a, [h, cruentOf emetitatm, to 
make bloody.] Smeared with blood. Glativille. 

+ CRU-fiN'TOyS, a. [L. cruentus,] Bloody ; cru- 
entate. A Venice Looking-glass, 1648. 

ORtJ'lgJT, n. [Fr. cruchette^ A sort of vial for 
vinegar, oil, or sauces. Swift, 

OROisE (fcrds), n, [Ger. kneg ; Fr. crttche, a jar.] 
A small bottle ; a cruet. — See Cruse. 

A enjoae of fragrance ibrmed of burnished gold. Pope. 

CRtJ^I^B (krdz), v. w. [Dut. kruissm, to cruise; 
knus, a cross ; Ger. kreuzen, to cruise ; kreuz, a 
cross.— Fr. croiser, to cross ; eroix, a cross. — 
“ To cross up and down.” Richardson. — “ It 
seems simply from crossing the sea without 
any certain course.” Sullivan, — See Cross.] 
1%. CRUISED ; pp, cruising, cruised.] 

1. To rove over the sea without any certain 
course, with a view to capture an enemy*s 
ships, or for protecting commerce, or for plun- 
der as a pirate. Mat'tin, 

2. To make a voyage at sea. 

CROi^B (krdz), n, 1. A voyage of an armed ves- 
sel in search of an enemy^s ships, to protect 
commerce, or for plunder as a pirate. Brands, 
2. A voyage at sea. Smollet, 

CROlgJ'iPR (krdz'^r), n. A person, or a ship, that 
cruises. Johnson. 

CRtll^'lNG, p. a. Roving on the sea in quest of 
plunder, or for other purposes. Ash. 

ORfJ L'L|(R, n, [Dut, krulkr.] A kind of sweet 
cake boiled in lard. Bartlett. 

i (kriira), V. a. [A. S. aenman.] [$. 

CRU NfB > drummed ; pp. CaUMMING, DRUMMED ; 
or i. CRUMBED ; pp, crumbing, crumbed.] To 
break into crums or small pieces. 

Chan not your bread before you taste your porridge. 

^ Seem. Sr Ft, 

CRUM’ / Hcrttm), n, [A. S. cruma; Dut.A;rwim; 
GROMB ) Ger. knma.1 i 

1. A small particle or fragment, usually of 
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bread. “ Some of theemws.” Chaucer. “ Only a 
C7*«w.” Gower, “ The table a urns,** Thomson, 
2. The soft part of bread, us distinguished 
from the crust. 

Take of manchet about three ounces, the etumh only, then 
cut. liaton. 

iKF* Both forms, criivi and crumb, are given m the 
principal English Dictionaries, and both hav*e long 
been in good use. Although crum is more in accord- 
ance with the etjmology, yet it mav be doubted 
wlietlier it is better supported by usage than crumb. 
Smart lemarks, in relation to tlie word, “It is ofteu 
unnecessarily spelled erumb,^’ 

CRDm'BLE, V. a. [A. S. acrumani Dut. kriibne- 
len ; Ger. krUmeln^ [i. crumbled ; pp. crum- 
bling, CRUMBLED.] To break into small pieces. 
He with his bare wand can unthread thy joints. 

And crumble all thy sinews. Hilton. 

CRDM'BLE, V. n. To fall into small pieces. ShaJc, 
The clods grow warm and crumble where he sows. Addiion. 

CRCM’BLE, «. A small crumb. Forhy. 

CRDm'BLED (kiSm'bld), p. a. Broken into small 
pieces. “ The crumbled earth.” Milton. 

CR&M'BLING, p. a. Breaking or falling into 
small pieces. “ Crumbling clods.” Dryden, 

CRtTM'— CL5TH, n. A cloth spread on a floor or 
under a table to receive whatever may fall, and 
to keep the carpet or the floor clean. Craig, 

t CRO'My-NAL, n, [L. cnimena.] A purse. 

Thus cram they their wide-gaping crwnaiah 31ore. 

CRUM'MA-BLB, a. Capable of being broken into 
crums. Shertcood, 

CRtJM'MY, a, 1. Soft, as bread without crust ; 
not cruky. Johnson, 

2, Full of crums ; consisting of crums. Smart. 

CRtJMP, a, [A. S. cinimb, or crump ; Dut. krom ; 
Ger. kriimm.] Crooked ; bent. “ Crump shoul- 
ders.” Bp, Taylor. 

Forhy, 
Todd. 


CRtJMP, a. Brittle ; dry-baked. 

CRC'M'PBT, w. A kind of soft cake. 

CR&M'PLE, V. a. [A. S. crompeht, wrinkled ; 
crump, crooked ; Ger. kmmpm.\ [j. crumpled ; 
pp. crumpling; crumpled.] To draw into 
wrinkles ; to wrinkle ; to rumple. 

Sir Roger alighted from Ms horse, and. exposing his palm 
to two or three that stood by him, they criutipled it into all 
shapes, and diligently scanned every wrinkle that could be 
made. Addison. 

CRfJM^PLE, V, n. To shrink up ; to contract. 
“ Crumpling creatures.” Smith. 

CRf)’M'Pl.ED (krilm'^pld),©. Wrinkled; crooked; 
rumpled. Moor. 

CRtTM' PLING, n. An apple of a rumpled appear- 
ance ; a small, degenerate apple. Johnson. 

t CRt^MP-SHOUL'D^IRED (krSmp-sIibl'derd), a. 
Having crooked shoulders- U Estrange. 

CRtJM'PY, G. Brittle; crump- Forhy, 

CRfJNCn, v.G [Sec CraunchJ [z. crunched; 
pp, ciiUNCHiNO, crunched.] To crusH between 
the teeth ; to craunch ; to scrunch. Southey, 

fCRfJNK, 

t CRtJN'KLE, ) ^ crane. Baxley, 

CR tr 'OR, n. [L., from Gr. Kpbog, icy cold.] Blood 
coagulated by cooling or otherwise; extravasated 
blood ; gore ; — sometimes appliedf to blood in 
general and to its coloring matter. JOunglison. 

CRCp, n, [Old Fr.] See Croup. Todd. 

CRUP, a. 1. Short; brittle. “ Crvp cake.” Todd. 

2. Snappish; crusty. “A crup answer.” 
[Provincial, England.] Todd. 

CRt^P'P^R [kriip'per, S. W, P, J. B. F, Ja. K, 
Sm.‘, krOi/p^r, }VhX n. [It. groppiera', Sp. 
gruperai Fr. croupihe, from croupe, the but- 
topks of a horse.] 

1. fThe rump of a horse. 

All. made both hems’ cruppers kiss the ground. Harrianffton, 

%. A leathern strap attached to a saddle and 
fitted to go under a horse’s tail, to keep the sad- 
dle from moving forwards. Shah* 

CRfrp'pjpE, o. Gf To put a crupper on, 

pL. arm, ornsria, ttue leg ; Fr* drtth 

raU\ ’ 


CRUST 

1. Belonging to the leg. The emtrat Riuia 

eles.” Arhuthnui. 

2. Shaped like a leg or a root. Brande. 

CRI'-SAdE\ n. [L. ertfx, crucis, a cross; It, cro- 
ciata ; Sp. cruzada ; Fr. croisade.] 

1. pi. Military expeditions under the banner 

of the Cl Obs first undertaken A. D. 1096, and 
repeated at intervals subsequently during the 
twelfth and thiiteenth centuries, by the Chris- 
tian nations of Western Europe, for the pur- 
pose of recovering the Holy Land from its infi- 
del Mahometan possessors. Gibbon, 

This view alone can give ns a true idea of the immenRc 
nrt vantages conferred by the Crusades upon humamtx and 
ciMlization. jD«rros. 

2. Any w^ar undertaken on pretence of de- 
fending the cause of religion. London Ency, 

3. A romantic enterprise. Clarke. 

4. A Portuguese coin marked with the figure 

of a cross ; a crusado, Johnson* 

CRU-sAde', t. a. To travel through while zeal- 
ously engaged in some enterprise. 

He [Chalmers] crusaded the country. JV. Brit. Rei\ 
CRU-SAD'ER, n. One employed in a crusade. 

CRy-SAD'{NG, p. a. Engaged in, or relating to, 
the crusades. Qu, Rev, 

t CRU-SA'DC), n. 1. Crusade. Sioinlntme, 

2. A Portuguese coin stamped with the figure 
of a cross. Shak, 

CRUS'CjS, n. [It.] 1. Bran ; that which remains 
after the flower is sifted. Graglta, 

2. An academy established at Florence, in 
1582, for purifying the Italian language, and 
compiling a dictionary. P. Cyc* 

CRtrsE, n. [See Cruise.] A small cup, or a 
small bottle ; a vial ; a cruet. “ A little oil in a 
crvjse." 1 Kings xvii. 12. 

CRtT'S^lT, n, [Fr. creuseti] A goldsmith’s cru- 
cible, or melting pot. Phillips, 

CRDsh, t', G. [Goth. krotQn\ A. S. cranyan'i 
ecraser.] [z. crushed ipp. crushing, crushed.] 

1. To press between two hard bodies or be- 
tween forces ; to compress ; to squeeze. 

. Bacchus, that hrst from out the purple nape 

Crushed the sweet poison of misused wmc. JUilton. 

2. To break by pressure ; to demolish. 

Vain is the force of man, and Heaven ’s as vain. 

To a ush the pillars which the pile sustain. Dryden. 

3. To subdue ; to conquer ; to overpower. 

I thought to crusA him in an equal force. Shak. 

What can that man fear -who takes care to please a Being 
that is so able to crush all his adversaries? Addmn, 

To crash a cup^ to empty a cup. “ I pray come and 
crush a cup of wine.” Shak, 

CROsh, V. n. To be condensed or concentrated ; 
to be put into a smaller mass. Johnson, 

CROSH, n. A collision ; a rushing together ; crash. 

Thou shalt flourish in immortal youth. 

Unhurt amidst the war of elements, 

The wreck of matter, and the crush of worlds. Add-on, 

CRDshed (krUslit), p, a. Pressed together: — 
subdued ; — broken. 

CRtJSH'JgIR, n. He ivho, or that which, crushes. 

CRDsH'JNG, p. a. Pressing together: — subdu- 
ing: — breaking. 

ORDsT, n. lti,erusta; It. crosta; Pr. crokte. — 
Dut. korst ; Ger. hmsie,] 

1. Any shell or external coat; a hardened 
surface. “ Hid under a ci'ust of dross.” Addison, 
“ Arched over with a erttst of earth.” Bentley, 

2. A collection of matter into a hard body ; 
a concreted deposit ; an incrustation. 

The viscous crust stops the entry of the chyle into the 
lacteals, ArtsAJuiat, 

3. The case of a pie made of flour, or meal* 
and baked. 

When he should have been hunting down a buck, he wa« 
by his mother's side learning iiow to season it or put it in a 
ci'vst. Addison. 

4. Apiece of bread hardened by baking or by 
long keeping. 

The impenetrable crust thy teeth defies. Dryden, 
Men wiU do tfleks, like dogs, for crusts, Z^Sstrange, 

CRtjfST, V. [Z. CRUSTED ; pp. CRUSTING, 

CRUSTED.] 

1. To cover with a crust, or hard case ; ho in- 
' emst ; to envelop. 

The whole turijMQe miiy be crusted' over. 
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2. To line with concretions. “!Foul and 
crusted bottles.’* Swift, 

CKCST, V. n. To gather or contract a crust. 

The place that was burnt crusted and healed in veiy few 
days. lemple. 

CR Cs ' TW, n, JX., a crusty inlaid work.'\ A gem 
engraved for mlaying on a vase, &c. Brands, 

CRUS-tA ' CE-J} (lci:«is-ta'sbe-?L, 66), n, pi [L. 
td^ a cnist,*a shell ; Fr. a'u&tacees.'] A 

class of articulated animals having a shelly coat- 
ing or crust, articulated limbs, a branchial les- 
piration, and a dorsal ventricle or heart, like 
the lobster, crab, &c. Van Der Hoeven, 

CEUS-TA'CEAN (brus-ta'sh?n, 66), 7i, {ZoSl) A 
crustaceous* animal ; one of the Crustacea. 

CRUS-TA'CEAN, a. (ZooL) Relating to the Crus- 
tacea; crustaceous. Kxrhy, 

CRUS-TA-CJg;-OL'0-^Y, n, [Eng. C7'mtacea,^nA 
Gr. 4 <jyos, a discourse.] That part of zoology 
that treats of crustaceous animals, P . Cyc, 

CRUS-TA^CEOUS (Icrus-ta'shus, 66), a, [See Crus- 
tacea.] {ZoA.) Shelly, with joints, as a lob- 
ster; crustacean. . Woodward, 

CEUS-TA'CEOtrS-NfiSS, 7\, The quality of being 
crustaceous, or having jointed shells. Johnson. 

CEtrs'TAL, a. [L. emsia, a crust.] Relating to, 
or containing, crust ; crusty. N. Brit. Bev. 

CEf;S-TA-L6§^'l-CAL, a. Pertaining to crustal- 
ogy. ‘ ‘ Ogihie, 

CEys-TAL'O-^IST, «. One who describes crus- 
taceous animals, or who is versed in the science 
that relates to them. Clarke. 

C;RyS-TAL' 0 - 51 Y, n, Crustaceology. Smart, 

CRtJS^TAT-^D, a. [L. crustata^ crustaceous an- 
imals.] Coated with a crust. Smart. 

CEys-TA'TIQN, n. [L. ct'usta, a crust.] An ad- 
hering covering ; an incrustation. • Peyge, 

CEIJS-TIP'IC, a. IL. ermtaf a crust, and 
to make.] Producing a crust or skin. Maunder, 

CEt^ST'l-LY* ttd. In a crusty manner ; testily. 

CRttST'I-KiiSS, n. 1. The quality of being crusty. 

2. Peevishness; moroseness. Johnson. 

CRt)ST'Y, a, 1. Having a crust j crustal. ‘‘The 
egg and its emsty coat.” Deirham. 

2. Surly ; morose ; snappish ; peevish 

CRt)T, n. The rough part of oak bark. Craig. 

CRtlTCH, n, [A. S. cricc ; Dut. ki'tJe ; Ger. hrUcke ; 
Ddii. krykke ; Sw. kyycka, — It. croceia,^?«c«'a.] 

1. A support for lame persons or cripples, 
made with a cross-piece at one end, hollowed so 
as to fit under the arm .nt the shoulder joint. 

T'he dumb shall sinp, the lanje his crutch ibrego. 

And leap exulting like the bounding roc. Pope. 

2. The upright projection of a woman’s sad- 
dle. W. Phillips, 

Syn, — See Staff. 

CRfJTCH, V. a. [t. CRUrCHED ; pp, CRXJTCHING, 
CAUTGHED.] To support on crutches, as a crip- 
ple ; to give support to ; to support. 

Two fools that crutch tliclr ibeble sense on verse. Drpden, 

CRt)TCH'®D-FEPAR, n. See Crouched-friab. 

CRtTH, or CEOWTH (fcrdth), n. [AV. cruth.] 
{Mits.) An instrument of the violin kind, former- 
ly used in Wales, — See Crowe, No. 4. Hawkins. 

CRfyXj n. \ pi. oRtl'o^g, [L., a cross. "] A cross ; 
any thing that torments, vexes, or puzzles. Todd. 

Crtu Griticcrum (cross of critics), the greatest diffi- 
culty that can occur to critics, Tcdd. 

CEtr'YS-HA(?E, n. (Ich.) A kind of shark with a 
conical head; Lamua cornubiea. Clarke, 

f CRU^ZA'DOfn. [Port.] See Crusado. ToddJ. 

CRl?, V, w. [CSoth. greitan\ A. S. gracta^i^ But. 

mo. — It, gridare; Sp. gndar^ 
and gritar ; Fr. crier, "I [t. cried ; pp. oryino, 
CRIED.] 

1. To speak or call loudly, vehemently, or 
importunately ; to make an outcry ; to exclaim. 

Methottght I beard & voice cry. Sleep no more ! 

I by reason of my affliction, unto the Lord? and he 
beard me. il. 2. 

2. To express grief^ or any distress, by loud 
utterances or by weeping ; to weep ; to sob. 


Tc shall cry for s»onow of heart, and shall howl for vexa- 
tion ot spirit. A'a.lxv.l4. 

H‘* ct-iis-c-ip* fo- b'vitb, and cries for aid, 

T 'tn lu t,, HI li" Mui'her’s lap is laid. Zn'yaen. 

3. To Utter an inaiticulate voice, as an irra- 
tional animal. 

He oivctli to the beast his food, and to the young mvens 
wMchc/y. Ps.cxlvii.O. 

To try out, to exclaim ; to scream ; to clamor. 
“ They cry out by reason of the arm of the mighty.” 
Job Axxv. 9. — l^o complain loudly, with qf. “ VVe 
are ready to cry out of aii unequal management.” At- 
terbury. — To blame or censure, with of, ayainst, or 
upon. “Behold, I cry out of wrong; but I am not 
Jieaid,’ Job xix. 7. 

Syxi, — Children cry; grown peisons weep and la- 
ment. 

CEY, V, a. To proclaim publicly, as something 
lost or found ; to make public ; to publish. 

Love is lost, and thus she ct le* him. Ci ashaw. 

To cry down, to blame ; to depreciate ; to decry. — 
To cry up, to applaud ; to piais^e : — to raise the puce 
of by proclamation. “All the etfect made by crying 
up the pieces of eight was to bring in much more of 
that species.” 7'emple. 

CEY, n. ; pi. cries. [Fr. cri,] 

1. A loud sound uttered to express importu- 
nity, grief, or any distress ; a weeping ; a crying. 

Esau . . . cried witii a great and exceeding bitter c>?/. 

Gen. xxvu. 34. 

All the first born in the land of Egypt shall die, . and 
there shall be a great cry tiuougliout alt tlie land. JCx. xi.5, C. 

2. Inarticulate utterance, as of the lower ani- 
mals. The cries of birds and beasts.” Locke. 

3. Popular clamor ; outcry ; a roar ; a scream. 

The crj/ went once for thee, 

And still It might, and yet it may ogam. Shak, 

4. Proclamation, as of wares to be sold. “ The 

c?des of London.” Johnson. 

5. A pack of dogs. 

A cry of hell-hounds never ceasing barked. Milton. 

t CRY ' AL, n. The heron. AinswoHh . 

CRY' 5 R, n. See Crier. Johnson. 

CRY''PiR, n. (Ornitli.) Falcon-gentle ; the female 
or the young of the goshawk, or Astur palwn^ 
harius. AinswoHh. 

CRY^ING, 71. 1. The act of calling clamorously ; 

I an inmoitunate call or outcry. Sir T. Elyot. 

I 2. The act of weeping ; lamentation. 

And there shall be no more death, neitlici sorrow, nor 
crying. Rev, xxu 4. 

ORY']NG,j!?. a. Calling aloud; — weeping; la- 
menting: — notorious; enormous; heinous. 

Heinous offences arc colled cryvig suis. Lowth. 

CRY'O-LITE, n, [Gr. Kpbog, icy cold, and llOoi, a 
stone.] A double fluoride of sodium 

and aluminum, a rare mineral from Greenland ; 
— so named from being readily fusible in the 
flame of a candle. Dana, 

CRY-OPH'Q-Rt)S, n. [Gr. xpC-oy, icy cold, and 
(j&fpo, to produce,] {Chem.) An instrument con- 
trived by Br. Wouaston, about 1778, for freezing 
water by its own evaporation. Bi'ande. 

CRirPT (kript), n. [Gr. KpbitvTj ; xpi'n-rw, to hide ; L. 
crypta\ crlpta‘, Pr, crypte,] 

1. A subterranean cell or cave, especially for 
interment under a chm*ch ; a grave ; a tomb. , 

It was thought proper to deposit his body in the ajfpt of 
that niagnifieeiit church. Malone. 1 

2, (Arch,) The under or hidden part of a ' 

' building : — a subtc rranean chapel. I Veale. '\ 

CRfP'TA, n, [L. — See Cryft.] (Bot.) The 
name applied to the small round receptacles for 
secretion in the leaves of some plants, as the 
orange and the myrtle- Craig. 

CRI^P'TJO, ) [ 0 r, Kpvirriris, fit for hiding ; L. 

CR1?P'TI-CAL, 5 crjgpticm, concealed.] Hidden ; 
secret. Cryptic ways of working.” danoille, 

CRtP'Tl-Oj^L-LY, ad. Occultly ; secretly. 

CB fp- T(y OJ n. pi. [Gr. xpbvrdf , hidden, 

and yd/Joff, a marnage.] (Rof.) A class of plants 
having no visible means of fructification, being 
either destitute of flowers, or having flowers 
which are formed upon a plan different from 
that of ordinary plants, as ferns, mosses, li- 
chens, algscy fungi, &c. P, Oyo. 

CRifP-Ti^-GA^Mi-AN, a. Same as CRTPToaAMio. 
oe1^p-tq-gAm'|0, I (Bot.) Relating to 

CBYP-T6G'A-MOf)S, ) the cryptogamia; having 
the fructification concealed. Lyell, 


CRYP-TOg' A-MIST, n. One versed in that part oi 
botany which i elates to the cryptogamia. S7)iith. 

CRYP-TOG'A-MY, n. [See Cryptogamia.] (Bot.) 
A concealed fructification. Pen7ia7it. 

CRYP-TOG'EA-PHAL, a. Relating to cryptogra- 
phy ; cryptographical. Boyle. 

CRYP-TOG'RA-PH^R, n. One who writes in se- 
cret characters. Craig. 

CR\T-TO.GRAPH'|C, P Belating to cryp- 

CR^'P-TQ-GRAPH'J-CAL, 3 tography. Clarke. 

CRYP-TOG'RA-PHY, n. [Gr. A#)b7rrw, to hide, and 
ypdijiU), to -wiite.] 

1. The art of writing in secret characters; 
writing in cipher ; polygraphy. 

2, Secret characters ; ciphers. Johnson, 

CRYP-TOL'Q-^Y, n. [Gr. Kphnno, to hide, and 
Aoyoff, a discourse,] Secret or enigmatical lan- 
guage. Johnson. 

ORYS'TAL (kris't^il), n. [Gr. Kpi<rraX7.os, ice, rock- 
crystal* ; Kpvcraivta, to congeal ; Kpto^, cold ; L. 
crystallnm, and crystalkisi It. cristallo; Sp. 
cristal ; Fr. cristal : — A. S. cnstalla ; But. kns-- 
tal ; Ger. krystall.'j 

1 . (Chem. & Min,) An inorganic solid body, 
bounded by plane surfaces symmetiically ar- 
ranged, and produced by the laws of chemical 
affinity acting on its constituent molecules in 
the transition from a fluid to a solid state. Dana, 

If the menstruum be overcharged, the metals will shootinto 
certain crystals. Bacon. 

2. A superior kind of glass. “ The cup being 

of fair crystaV' Milton. 

3. The glass which covers the face of a watch; 

a watch-glass. Clarke, 

Iceland crystal, crystallized carbonate of lime, found 
in Iceland ; calc spar ; Iceland spar. — Rock-crystal^ 
a pure crystal of quartz ; white stone. Dana* 

In its original signification, this term was ap- 
plied only to ciystals of quartz, w'hich the ancient 
philosophois believed to be water congealed by intense 
cold. Dam, 

CR'f S'TAL, a. 1. Consisting of crystal. “ CmjS” 
tal window.” Shak, 

2. Bright ; clear ; transparent ; pellucid. 
“ Crystal streams.” Drydcn. 

CRS^S'T.AL-rdRM, a. Having the form of crys- 
tal. * Craig, 

CRi^S''3BAL-LINB, or CR'S'B'T^.L-LINE (10) [krls'- 
tal-llu dr krls'tsl-lln, TF. F. K . ; IcriH'tal-liii, J, 
Ja.\ krlfe'tal-lln, a. IGx. KpvcrrdXXtvos •, L. 
crgstallmus ; It. cristaUino ; Sp. ciistuUno ; Fr. 

C7'istalliti.'] 

1. Made, or consisting, of crystal. “ My pal- 
ace cn/stalline.’* Shak, 

2. Like crystal; bright; clear; pellucid; 
transparent. “ Crystalline sky.*’ Milton, ^^Crys- 
talline tide.” Mason. 

Crystalline heavens, (^Amient Astron.) two spheres 
iinagined between the piiinum mobile and the firma* 
jnentiiitlio Ptolemaic system. Maunder.-^ CrystaU 
line humor, or rrustalline lens, a lenticular, transpar- 
ent body, situated beiwecn the vitreous and the aque- 
ous humors of the eye, and contained in a capsule. 
Its U 80 18 to refract the rays of light and to serve, in 
combination with the other humors, to form images 
of objects on tlie retina. Idayd. 

OR'S’S'TAL-LITE, 7i. [Gr. KpiaraXXog, rock-crvstal, 
and Xiiioi;, a stone*] Whinstone cooled slowly 
after fusion. Smart, 

CRtB'Ti^L-LlZ-A-BLE, a. That may be crystal- 
lized ; capable of being crystallized. HamiUon, 

CR'fS-TA L-LI-Z A'TIOT, n, [It. crisfallkzazione ; 
Sp. crzstalkacion ; Fr. cristallisation,] 

X. The process of crystallizing ; congelation 
into crystals. 

It ibolled cftue-jtticel !« poured Into a cooler, whore th* 
erpeiaUixation 1$ soon completed. Granger, 

2* The mass formed by crystallizing. “All 
mmexzlerystallizaHons,** Woodward, 

CEi?^S^TAL-Ll2B, n, a, [»- CRysTALr.izui) ; jp/?. 
CRYSTALLIZING, CEYSTALUZEi)-] To form intt 
crystals ; to cause to form crystals. Boyle, 

CR'S’S^TAL-LTZE, e. n. To become changed into 
crystals ; to assume the form of crystals. 

Any mineral solution wffi erpstallixe into glitctooi bofflee. 

JBroitme, 

CRi?S'TAL-LrZED (kris'tsl-Wzd), p, a. Formed 
into crystals. 
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CR"?S-T4 L-LO-^£n'IC, } a. Relating to crys- 
CRtS-TAL-Lp-<5^EN'I-CAL, Jtallogeny. Dana, 

CR'ifS-TAL-LOp'jp-NY, «. [Gr. •'•'-r-'’ 
crystal, and yswaw] to prodiic. : //#- 

ffente.'] {Min.) The formation and internal 
structure of minerals. Dana. 


CRYS-TAL-LOG'R^.V-PH^R, n. One versed in 
crystallography. Bd. Rev. 

CE1?S-TAL-L9-GRAPH'10, ; Kelatinsr to 

CRYS-TAL-LQ-GRAPH'I-CAL, ) crystallography. 

CRts-TAL-LQ-GRAPH'l-CAL-LY, ad. By crys- 
tallization. Journal of Science. 

CRYS-TAL-L 0 G'RA-PHY, 71 . [Gr. -i't--’;;-?, Tofic- 
crystal’, and yoaijtiOf to’ desci‘»v- , li. r.*- d'o- 
qrafia ; Sp. crutaloprafia ; Fr. vrist tUographie.'] 
The doctrine or science of on : 

doctrine of the relation of c' \ "T i ■ /“ 1 'o' 'u-. lii ’ 
of the origin and structure of Bra. do. 

CRYS-TAL'LO-TYPE, n. [Gr. KpheraVos, rock- 
crystal, and* riJn-os, an impression.] A jihoto- 
graphic picture taken on glass. Fairholt. 

CR^'S'TAL-LUR-PY, n. [Gr. «p6flT«^;.os, rock- 
crystal*, and work.] Crystallization. Crabh. 

CTE'NPID (tS'nbXd), a. Relating to the ctenoid- 
ians. Brande. 

0T^)-N(3ID'I-AN (tf-nbi'de-?in), n. [Gr. Krfij, /rrf- 
vos, a comb, and form.] (TbA.) One of an 
order of fisnes having scales composed of layers 
with pectinated or toothed margins. Buckland. 

CGBjM. 1. [Of uncertain etymology. — Minsheu 
suggests L. cubo^ to lie down.] The young of a 
beast, generally of a bear or a fox. 

Pluck the yoyng suckling c«6s from the she-bear. Sliak. 

2. The young of a whale. Waller. 

On the approach of our boats, they [the wholes] all took 
fheir cubs under their fins. Cook. 

3. A young boy or a young girl. [A term of 

contempt.] Shak. 

4. [Perhaps L. etfho^ to lie down ; or a cor- 

ruption of coojp. Todd.'] A stall for cattle. [Lo- 
cal, Eng.] Todd. 

6. t A cupboard. Ahp. Laud. 


Abp, Laud. 


cCb, V. a. & n. [f. CUBBED ; pp. cubbino, cubbed.] 
To bring forth ; — used of beasts, or contempt- 
uously of persons. Dryden. 

t Ct^B, V. a. [Perhaps a corruption of ^5 coop. 
Nares.] To shut up, as in a cub ; to coop. 

To be cubbed up on a sudden, how shall he be perplexed! 

Burton. 

Ol^BA'TIQN, n. [L. cuhatio ; mbo^ to lie down ; 
Fr. cidiation.] The act of lying down. Bailey. 

CU'B^-TO-RY, a. Recumbent, [n.] Bailey. 

Cti'BA-TURB, n. [It. cubatura ; Fr. cubature. — 
See’CuBE.] {Memu/raiion.) The measurement 
of the contents of a solid body, or the finding 
of a cube equal to it Hands. 

OtJB'BRJDGE-HiaAD, n, (Naut.) A partition 
made of boards, &c., across the forecastle and 
half deck of a ship. Scott. 

CtS'B'BY-HOLE, n. A snug, confined place; a 
small* closet. Jennings. 

OiS'B'— drAwN, a. Sucked dry by cubs. The 
cub-drawn bear.” Shak. 

CUBE, n. [Qr, L. ettbus', It. I 

Sp. cMbo ; Fr. cube.] 

1. (Gcow.) A regular solid bounded 

■ by six equal squares. Davies ^ Peck. ’'tZZsl 

2. {Anth.) The product obtained 

by taking a number or quantity three times as a 
factor ; — thus, the cube of 3 is 3 x 3 X 3 = 27 ; 
the cube of a is a X a X = «6®. EUot. 

Cube rootf (Ariih.) the number or quantity that 

f produces a given cube by being multiplied twice ijato 
tself; as, 3 is tlie cube root of 27. 

CU'BpB, n. [Sp. cubeba ; Fr. cub^be.] A small 
fruit or berry of a pungent taste and aromatic 
smell, growing on a vine found in China, Java, 
&c.; Java pepper; Piper cubeba* Bremde. 

OO'B^-bIne, n. (Chem.) A vegetable principle 
found in cubebs. Craig. 

niJBB'— ORE, n. (MissJ) A mineral of an olive- 
gi'een color ; arseniate of iron. Dana. 


CUBE'— SPAR, 71. (Min.) An anhydrous sulphate 
of lime. " Hamilton. 

CC'BIC, ^ a. [Gr. KipiKog ; L. cuhicus ; It. ^ 

CU'BJ-CAL, ^ Sp. ciibico; Fr. cubique.] Relating 
to a cube ; >rvir.r '■hr •'’orm or properties of a 
cube. “ ( 'tth‘y 11 .11 bt r-«.” HaM. Cubical 
dice.’* Bentley. 

Cubic equation^ {Algebra.) an equation in winch the 
highest exponent of the unknown quantity, in any 
term, is 3. Dactes. 

CU'BI-CA, 71. A very fine kind of shalloon. 

CU'By-CAL-LY, ad. In a cubical method. More. 

CIJ'BI-CAL-NESS, n. The state or the quality of 
being cubical. Clarke. 

t CU-BlC'U-LAR, a. [L. cubiculunif a bed-cham- 
ber.] Belonging to a bed-room. Howell. 

f CU-BIc'U-LA-RY, a. [L. cubicularis ; cubiculum, 
a bed-chamber.] Fitted for the posture of ly- 
ing-down. Browne. 

CU'BI-FORM, <35. [It. cubifonne.] Having the 
form of a cube. Johyison. 

CU'BIT, 71, [Gr. Kb^tTovy the elbow; L. citbituni, or 
cubitus ; It. ^ Sp. eubito.] 

1 . (Anat.) The forearm : — the larger bone 

of the arm from the elbow to the wrist; the 
ulna. Dunghson. 

2. A measure, •— originally, the distance from 

the elbow to the extremity of the middle finger. 
— The Roman cubit was nearly 17i inches ; the 
Hebrew a little less than 22; the English, 18 
inches. Holder. ArbutJmot. 

CU'Bl-TAL, a. [L. cubitalis ; Sp. ^ Fr. cubital.] 

1. Relating to the forearm ; as, “ The cubital 
nerve ” ; The cubital veins.” Dunglu^on. 

2. Containing the length of a cubit. “ A cu- 
bital measure.*^ Brow7ie. 

CO'BJ-TAL, n. A fore-sleeve for the arm, from 
the elbow downwards. Ci'ahb. 

CU’BlT-jpD, a. Having the measure of a cubit. 

CU^JSf-T&Sy n. ^ [L.] (^Anat.) The forearm: — 
the ulna ; cubit. Dunghson. 

CU’Bl-ZlT, 71. (Min.) Silicate of alumina and 
soda; analcime. Dana. 

C&B^LESS, <3!. Destitute of cubs. Bxjron. 

OU'BO— CUBE, n. (Algebra^ The sixth power. 
** 64 is the cubo-cube of 2.” Francis. 

CU'BO-CU'BQ— CUBE, 71. {Algebra.) The ninth 

I power. ** 512 is the cmo-cuho-cube of 2.” Fraowis. 

CU'BO-DO-DfiO-A-HE'DR AL, a. Having the two 
forms of a cube'and a dodecahedron. Craig. 

CU'BO-60-TA-HE'DRAL, <z. Having the two 
forms of a cube and an octahedron. Craig. 

CU'BoId, \ a. [Gr. a cube, and eXHogy 

CU-BoId'AL, ) form; Fr. cuhoide.] Relating to, 
or resembling, a cube- Smart. 

CtjCK'XNG-STddhy n. [A. S. scealfng-sfoly a 
ducking-stool, or cucking-stool.] An engine for 
the punishment of scolds and unquiet women 
by ducking them in water; — also for delin- 
quent brewers and bakers ; a ducking-stool ; a 
tumbrel ; a castigatory ; a trebuchet. W/iMatc. 

CtJCK'QLD, n. 1. [Fr. oocu. — “The Italian cu- 
colo, a cuckooy gives us the verb to cucol (with- 
out the terminating c?), as the common people 
rightly pronounce it, and as the verb was for- 
merly and should still be written. 

I am cmixtlled^ and iboled to boot, too. Beau. <Sr FL 

To cuQol is to do as the cuckoo does [deposits 
its e^s in the nests of other birds], andctfco^cd, 
cuco^y oucoldf its past participle, means cuck- 
oo-ed, i. e. served as the cuckoo serves other 
birds.” Tooke. — “Tooke seems to have settled 
the etymology of this word very clearly.” Rich^ 
ardson. ** Ferhaps cuckooed ; i. e. one served 
Aa that ungentlo gull, the cuckoo bird, 

Uaeih the sparrow. Shak. 

i. e. forced to bring up a brood not its own.” 
Nares.] One who is married to an adulteress ; 
one whose wife is false to his bed. Shak. 

2. The plant burdock. J. Jennings, 

CCOK'QLD*®. <35. [See Cuckold, »,] 1. To make 
a man a cuckold by seducing his wife. Shak. 


2. To bring upon a husband the reproach of 
being a cuckold by proving unfaithful as a wife ; 
to wTong a husband by unchastity. Dryden. 

CCCK'OLD-iZE, r, <35, To make cuckolds ; to 
cuckold. Dryde 7 i. 

CtJ’CK'OLD-LY, a. Having the qualities of a 
cuckold; mean; cowardly. ^*-Boor cuckoldhj 
knave.” ’ Shah. 

CfjCK'QLD— MAK'511} n. One vrho makes a cuck- 
old ; one who conupts a wife. SliaK. 

CfJCK'OL-D6M, n. 1. The state of boingacuck 
old. Ai'buthnof 

2, Adulterj\ “ She is conspiring cuch oUlom 
against me.” Drxjdcu 


against me.” 

cti'CK'66, 7i.'y pi. cOck'56?. [ 

cuius ; It. cuccOy cucu- 
lo ; Sp, cud llo or cu- Tp 
CO ; Fr. coucou . — Dut. 
koekoek ; G er. kuckuk ; 

Sw kukii. “Allman- 
ifestly from the sound 


[Gr. k 6 kkv{ ; L cu- 


Amorican cuckoo. 


Uttered by this bird.” English cuckoo. 

Richai'dson.] ( Or- 

nith.) A w’ell-known 

passerine bird of the 

genus C'</eM^«5,namedl » 'I ' 

from its note in the 

spring. It differs from American cuckoo. 

almost every other bird in not constructing a 

nest, never, under any circumstances, hatchmg 

its own eggs, but depositing them in the nest of 

some other bird, as the hedge-sparrow. Brande. 

C'UCK'66-BUD, 71. (Bot.) The common plant 
Rammculus bulbosa; — called also butfei'-cttpy 
king*s-cupt butter-foicei', and gold-cup. Ciaig, 
And cuckoo-^ds of yellow hue. Shak, 

c 6 ck' 66-FLOW'ER, n. The plant Cardamine 
pratensisy or meadow lady’s-smock. Loudo 7 i, 

Cl&CK'66-LiKE, n. Like the cuckoo. 

CTtJCK'66— PINT, n. A plant of the genus Arum. 

CiyCK'66-SPlT'TLB, 7%. A spumous dew or exu- 
dation found upon certain plants, as lavender 
and rosemary. Browne. 

fC^rc'QUEAN (kfik'kwSn), n* [Fr, cqoKme.] A 
vile woman ; a prostitute. B. Jo 7 ison. 

CXJ-CU' LpBJBy 71. pi, [L. cuculxiSy a cuckoo.] 
(Ornith^ A family of birds of the order Scanso- 
7'eSt including the sub-families Bidicatomioi. 
Saurcthe7'incef CoccymuBy Crotophagincey and 
Cumlince. Gray. 

CU-CU- Ll ' JYw®, n. pi. [L. 
ctimlhiSy 0 . cMohoo.] (Gr- 
nith.) A sub-family of 
birds of the order Scan- 


birds of the order Scan- 
sores and family Cuculi- 

d<B\ cuckoos. Gray. _ , 

' ^ Cueulus canoipis. 

CU-C&L'L^TE ) [icu-kBl'Itif, S. W. J. K. Sm.; 

CV-cOL'LAT-®D 5 k-fi’ku-lSt, P. Ja. R. Wi.], a. 
[L. cucuUatus ; cuculhisy a hood ; It. cucullato.] 

1. Hooded; covered as with a hood. Johnson. 

2. (Bot.) Having the shape of a 
hood, as a leaf or a petal. Loudon. 

3. (Enb.) Noting the prothorax when mr 

it is elevated into a kind of hood which 
receives the head. Maunder, 

CTJ-CtyL'LUSy 71, 'y pL cxrcuLLi. [L.] A cap, 
cowl, or liood, worn on the head by the ancient 
Romans and by monks. Crahb. 

CU'Cy-LtlS, [fu.ya cxickoo,] (Owt^/i.) A ge 
nus of passerine birds, including the cuckoo, 
and characterized by having the toes situated 
t-vvo before and two behind. B7’andc. 

CU^CfirM-B^lR [ku'kam-ber, E. Ja.K.Sm. C. XVb.; 
kbfi'kilm-ber, N. IV. P. F. Kmi'icky Scott; ktik''- 
um-ber, J.]y n. [L. cucumis; It, cocomei'o; Sp. 
cokombro; Fr. concombre; Dut. k'^mkommer; 
Gex. kukummer. or hukumber^ (Bot.) 

1, A genus or plants, with herbaceous scan- 
dent stems; Cuemnis. The Cxmtmis sativtiSt 
or common cucumber, and the Cttcumis metOy 
or melon, are the best known species. Loudbn. 

2. The fhiit of the Cticumis sativm. It is 

cold and watery, and, when unripe, used for sal- 
ads and pickles. Loudon. 

Walker says of this word, It seems too fionly 
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fixed in its sound of cowcumher to i)e altered but 
Smart (LS36) remarks, « No well-taught person, ex- 
cept of the old scliool, now says eowcumber, or apar- 
roio-trrass, although any other pionunciation of cu- 
cumber and a'iparngus would have been pedantic some 
thirty years ago.®’ 

Cy-CU'Ml-FORM, a. [L. cvcwnis, a cucumber, 
and forma, form.] Shaped like a cucumber ; 
having the longitudinal section oblong, and the 
transverse circular. Maunder, 

C&'CU-JiTIS, 71, LL *9 cucumber,] (Bot.) A ge- 
nus of plants including the common cucumber 
and the melon. Loudon, 

OlJ'cyR-BiT, 71 , [L. cucvrhita, a gourd ; Fr. cu- 

curbite,] A chemical vessel, originally in the 
shape of a gourd, used in distillation. Boyle, 

QU-CUB.^ BI-TA, n, {L,, a fjourd.] (Botf.) A ge- 
nus of plants, including the gourd, pumpkin, 
squash, water-melon, &c. Loudon, 

CIJ-CUR-BI-TA'CEOUS (ku-kiir-b^-ta'slius, 66), a, 
IX. eucurhita, a gourd ; It. Sp. cuciD'bitaceo ; 
Fr. cucurbitace.] (^Bot,) Noting a genus of 
plants including the cucumber, melon, pump- 
kin, gourd, &c. . — noting a fruit like a gourd. 

Chambers, 

CV-CUR'Bl-Tl VE, a. Applied to small, flat worms, 
of the shape of the seed of a gourd. Todd. 

cO’D, n, [A, S. cud\ ceowan, to chew.] 

1. The food which ruminating animals bring 
from the first stomach into the mouth to chew 
again. 

Because half a dozen grasshoppers under a fern make the 
field ring with their importunate chink, whilst thousands of 
great cattle, reposed beneath the shadow of the British oak, 
chew the andaic silent, pr.i\ do not imagine that those 
who make the noise are the uiii> inhabitants ot'the field./JurAc. 

2. A small quantity of tobacco ; a quid.[Yulg.] 

3. The first stomach of animals that chew 

their food more than once. Crabb. 

To chew the r,t/, to think, ponder, or ruminate upon 
a thing. 

C&D^BeAr, n. A potvder of a violet-red color; 
the coloring matter of the orchil ; — used in dye- 
ing violet or crimson. It was first made an ar- 
ticle of trade in England by Dr, Cuthbert Gor- 
don, from whom it derived its name. Ure, 

Ct^DXEN (kiid'dn), n. [Icel. hutte, a dwarf, 

8€re7iius. — Ger. kudde^ a pig. Todd, •— “ Prob- 
ably from cud, as if slavering while he chewed.” 
JEiickardsc7i,] 

1, A clown ; a stupid lustic. Dryden, 

2. (jeh,) A fish of the genus Gadus, found on 

the coasts of Scotland, Ireland, and the XJ. S. ; 
the coal-fish, or cole-fish; Gadus carbonainits, 
or Merla7igua carbonaHus, Yarrell. 

Ctl'D'BLE, «.«. [W.cudd/o.tohide. -Tent, 

huddcftf to come together. ,/a7mes07i,] [t, CUD- 
DLED ; pp, CUDDLINO, CUDDLED.] To llG close 
or snug; to snuggle ; to squat. 

, ShA euddlea low behind the brake. Prior, 

Ct^D'DLE, V. a. To press close, so as to keep 
warm ; to embrace closely. Smart, 

CtTD'DY* The coal-fish; cudden; Gadus 

carhowrim, — See Cudden. 

The cuddy I» a fi«h of which X know not the philoeophical 
mime. Johnson. 

2. A clown ; a dunce ; a cudden, Jolmson, 

3. A three-legged stand used as a fulcrum in 

lifting or laying rail-road blocks. Francis, 

4c, (yaut.) A cabin in the fore part of a boat : 
— in a vessel of war, a place between the cap- 
tam4ieutenant’s cabin and the quarter-deck, di- 
vided into partitions for the master and other 
officers. Dana. Londo7i Eiicy. 

(kiid'jfl), n. [Dut. kudse, Skinmr, 
Jtmius, — W. coy el.] A short stick to strike 
with ; a club. With cudgels we killed many 
of them” [fowls], Backluyt. 

To cross the cudtfeh, to forbear the contest ; — from 
the practice of cudgel-players to lay one cudgel over 
the other. VL<>trange, 

COU'QlgL, V, a, [t- CUDGELLED ; pp. 01 'DUEL- 
LING, CUDGELLED.] To beat with a cudgel ; to 
strike with a stick ; to cane. 

My lord, he speaks most vilely of you, and said he would 
cudgel you. dhak. 

A company of yottng fellows wore cudgeMsg a walnut- 
woe. UEstrmge, 

CtS’D'^lipL-LIIR, n. One who cudgels another. 
** A night-walking oudgell&r,** MiUoii, 


CtlD'^?L-LlNG, n. The act of beating wdth a 
cudgel ; a flogging ; a -whipping. Locke, 

CUD'G^IL-PLAY, 7X. Play or contest with cud- 
gels, Beautn, 

CCd'^^L-PLAY'ING, n. Play with cudgels. “ A 
match of cudgel-playing.” Harrifigton. 

ctJD'<;J?L-PR66F, a. Able to resist a cudgel. 
“ His doublet was . , . cudgel-proof,” JFudih'as. 

cOD'LE (kud'dl), n, A small sea-fish. Carew. 

cGd'WEED, 71. (Bot.) A plant belonging to the 
genus ; goldy-locks or everlasting; 

— remarkable for the permanence of its colors 
and of its dried leaves. Fanti. Ency. 

CUE (ku), 71. 1. [L. catfda, a tail ; It. A Sp. 

coda ; Fr. queued The tail or end of any thing, 
as the long curl of a wig. _ JoJmson, 

2. The last "words of a speech in a play taken 
by an actor as a direction when to enter, to be- 
gin to speak, or to do any thing which his part 
requires. 

Pvr"mi?«, yon boifinj when you have spoken your speech, 
en'ei 'iitci thii: •i'-ako; and bo eveiy one Recording to his cue. 

Sheue, 

3. An intimation ; a suggestion ; a hint. 

What would he do. 

Had he the motive ard the c?.e +*or pa«sion 

That I have? lie would d-nan lHc sui^e with tears. ShoJi, 

4. The part which an actor is to play in his 
turn. 

Nothing appears in hia cite to move pity, or any way make 
the audience of liis party. Pi/tner. 

5. Temper of mind ; humor. [Low.] Johnson. 

6. t [The name of the letter q, taken as an 

abbreviation for L. quetdrans, a fouith parj, a 
farthing.] A small portion of bread or beef ; a 
farthing’s ivorth or less; — a term formerly cm - 
rent in both the English universities, the letter 
q being the maik in the buttery books to denote 
such portion. Nares. 

With kldncya, rumps, and cues of single beer. Beau. Sf FI. 

7. The straight rod used in billiards. S77iart. 

.CUE, x>. a, [i. CUED ; pp, cuing, cued.] To tie 
into a cue or tail. 

CUERPO (Icwdr'pS), w, [Sp., bodyy L. corpus,] 
To be in cueipo is to bo tvithont the upper coat 
or cloak, so as to show the shape of the body. 

Fvpnsed nterpn to the'** y^co, 

Wiiaouc iny ni mi-* ind Oiiu j) igi*. Iludibraa, 

CtjPF, n. 1. [Of doubtful etymology. — Goth. 
kaupatya7i, to strike ; Dan. kiep, a club. Lye. 
Sei^emiis, — Gr. /cdnroi, to strike. SAe'/mei*.— 
Gr. KdXail)0Si a bo.v on the car. Junius, — It. 
zicffa, a battle. Jo/mso7i, — Pers. kafn, a blow. 
Webster , — S w. kn uffa,] A blow or stroke, par- 
ticularly with the fist 

With wounding cw/f of cannon's fiery ball. 3/ir.for Mag, 
^ Unless the poet and the player went to in the 

2. [Fr. coiffc, a hood. Skiwxer,] The fold 
at the end of a sleeve. B, Jo7ison, 

COFF, 1?. n. [i. CUFFED ; pp, CUPPING, CUPPED.] 
To fight ; to scuffle. Dryden. 

OT&FF, V. a. To strike with the open palm, the 
fist, talons, or wings; to buffet; to beat; to 
strike. 

Do ciuy him soundly, but never draw thy sword. Shal. 

They with their quills did all the hurt they could, 

And cnjfed die tender chickens from their food. Brj/den, 

OU'FIC, a. Relating to Cufa, in Irac Arabi, once 
the seat of the caliphs: — noting a species of 
characters anciently used in writing, as also 
coins anciently in use. Ency, Am, 

cui BO'Jsrd (kfm^ns), [L.] To whose benefit 
will it tend ? — for what use ? to what end ? 

CUIN'^^B (kwln'w), n, [Probably corrupted 

I from coiTtage,] The making of tin, &c., into 

I pigs for carriage. Cowell, 

CUt-RAss' (kws-jtl«% or kwe'r&s) [fewS-ifis', W, F, 
Ja. C. IKA ; ktl'ttU, S,K . ; kwS^rts, P. J, fSfm.J, 
n, [Gr. or leather ; L. eorium^ skin 

or leather ; Low L. coriaoem, a breastplate ; 
It. eoirazza ; Sp. coraza ; Fr. cuirasse ; euir, 
leather.] A piece of defensive armor, made of 
plate, well hammered, serving to cover the body 
from the neck to the girdle, bo^h before and 
behind j a breastplate. P, Cyc, 

CUt-RAS-SIER' (k;w5-ra8-85r')» n, [It. eorazsders ; 


Sp. coracero ; Fr. ctdrassie7\] A soldier armed, 
■with a cuirass ; a soldier in armor. 

Cuirassia s, all m steel, tor htanding fight. Milton, 

OUISH (kwia) [kwis, W. J. F. Ja. Sm. C. JVd , ; 
Itiisli, N. K . ; kwlsh, P.], n, [L. coxa, the hip ; 
It. coscia ; Fr. cuisse, the thigh.] The armor for 
the thigh. — See Cuisse. 

T «.‘iw % ouuff TIn-’*v with his beaver on, 

III. ( iii-itt . on iM-i*ihiffh, gallantly armed, 

Rise triaii ilio gi ound like leathered JNIercury. Shah 

CULSiJ\rE ' (kwe-zen'), n, [Fr.] 1. A kitchen. 

2. Cookery. Observer, 

CUISSE (kw3s), 71. [Fr., the thigh.] Armor for 

the thigh ; cuish. Crabb, 

Ct)L-DEE', 71.; pi. cCl-duC?' [kul-dSz', TU. Ja. 
Sm, ; kuI'dSz, S, J, F, Wb.]. [Contracted from 
L. cultoi'cs Deif worshippers of God.] {Eccl, 
Jfzsjf.) One of a very ancient religious fraternity, 
whose principal seat tvas at Iona or Icolmkill, 
one of the western islands of Scotland, and 
whose missionary exertions extended over 
Scotland, England, Wales, and Ireland. Eden. 

CUL^-DE—SAC’, 71, [Fr., f/te bottom of a hag.] 
An alley or street open only at one end ; a blind- 
alley. Bouvier. 

Ct^L'ER-A^fE, n. [Fr. cul, the breech.] {Bot.) 
A plant*. Same as arsesmairt, Aioisicoi'th, 

CU^LEX, 71. [L., a gnat.] {Ent.) A genus of 

dipterous, or two-winged insects, including the 
gnat and the mosquito. Bra7ide. 

CU-LI9'I-F<5RM, a, [L. culex, a gnat, and for7na, 
’form.] Having the form of a gnat. Smart. 

CU'Ll-NA-RY, G. \1,. ndi/tatufsi a kitch- 

en, or food’; Fr. cnhnai/c.] Relating to, or used 
in, the kitchen or cooUciy. Cufuiaiy Hic,** 
Boyle. ** Culinary arts.” ’ Cowper, 

cOll, V, a, [L. colligo, to collect; It. coglim‘'e ; 
Fr. cueillir.] \i, ci lled \pp, culling, culled.] 
To select from others ; to pick out of many ; to 
select ; to choose ; to sort. Hooker, 

Amongst the rotst, a bmall, unsightly root, 

Rut of di\ me efieut, he eii/ftid me out. Mtfton, 

cHlIj, 71, A dupe ; a cully. — Sec Cully. Clarke. 

cOl'L^N-DSRj n. A strainer; a colander. — See 
Colander. Oabb. 

cOlIj'^IR, n. One who culls -an inspector. 

Sherwood. 

cCL'L^T, n. [Fr. cxdlleite, a collection.] Broken 
glass to be melted with fresh materials. PmTzde. 

CCL-LI-BIL'I-TY, n. Credulity ; gullibiUty. 
“ Thoughtlessness and [Low.]Sto(/r. 

CtJL'L|-BLE, a. That may be cheated ; gullible. 
[r.] Feny, 

Ot^L'LING, n. 1. The act of selecting. 

2, Any thing selected or separated from the 
mass. 7'odd. 

cOllTQN (kiilVun), n. {It.cofilwne, a fool.] 

1. A scoundre’l ; mean wre A ; scullion. Shak, 

2, {Bot.) A bulbous root/ orchis. Clarke, 

CtfLL'IQN-LY (kai'yun-1^), a. Mean ; base. Shak, 

cCl'LIS, 71. 1, [Fr. coulis.] Broth or jelly 

strained. Beau. § /'/. 

2. [Fr. coulisse, a groove.] {Arch.) A gutter 
in a roof : — any groove or channel. Weale, 

CfJL'LTJM-BlNE, n. See COLUMBINE. Spenser. 

OtJ’LXY, n. [It. cogliotie, a fool. Johnson,-^ 
Dut. to cheat. Webder.] OneiuipoHod 

upon by low sharpers: — a dupe of a strumpit. 
“ The rich cuUies.” Dryden. 

OClXY, V, a. To befool ; to cheat* Fomfret. 

Ct)'LXY-I§M, n. State of being a cully. Spectator. 

cClm, n, X. [L. culmus, a stalk.] {Bot.) The 
smooth jointed stalk or stem of com, grasses, 
sedges, &c. ; haulm or straw. Farm. Ency, 

2. [W. ctolm.] Glance coal, blind coal, or 
anthracite^ found in bcd.s of bituminous coal, 
generally in those situations where the latter 
has come in contact with basalt;— applied par- 
ticularly to anthracite in the state of small par- 
ticles. P, Cyc, 

CtrL^JUBJTfn, [L.] Summit. At iht eulmen 
or top was a chapel.” Sir T, Herbert. 
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CyL-MlF'jpR-Otrs, a. [L. nthmis^ a stalk, and 
ferOy to bear ; It. <5? Sp. culmifeyoS] 

1. Ha\iTig culms, •or smooth jointed 

stalks, as corn, &c. ; producing straw 

or stalks. “ (lultufjeious plants, as oats, bar- 
ley, wheat.” " Arbuthnot, 

Containing culm, or anthracite. 

CdL'MI-NANT, a. Being vertical or at the high- 
est point ; culminating. Coleridge. 

CIJL'M{-NATE, V. 7t. [L. culmen •, It. culminare \ 

Sp. culminar ; Fr. culmiuer.'] [^^ culminated ; 
pp. CULMINATING, CULMINATED.] To be Ver- 
tical ; to be in the meridian or at the highest 
point ; to reach the top, or summit. 

The regal star, then culminating, was the sun. Dryden. 

Cf3rL'Ml-NAT-|NG, p. a. Rising to the vertical 
point or the meridian. “ "Where I may view . . . 
the culminating sun.” Pitt. 

cOl-MI-NA'TION, n. pt. culmmazione ; Sp. 
cuhninacion ; Fr. culmination^^ 

1 . The act of culminating ; the transit of a 

planet or other heavenly body through the me- 
ridian. Johnson. 

2. The highest point of maturity. 

We wnr-!-'- '•o’~ *n it- r.ntt rs wr- ^ 

flower hji !■ ■ •"•j- •• .1 t •' * ih».' '« 

tie. /. iw. 

Ct^L-PA-BIL'l-TF, n. [Sp. citlpahilidad ; Fr. 
culpdbilite.'] 'The state of being culpable; 
blamableness ; culpableness. * Johiison. 


CtJL'PA-BLE, a. [L. culpabilis ; culpay a fault ; 
It. colpabile\ Sp. ^ Fr. eidpable.'] Deserving 
censure or blame ; blamable ; censurable. 

All such igiiorance is voluntary, and therefore culpaJHe, 

South. 

COli'PA-BLE-Ni^SS, n. The state of being cul- 
pable* ; guiltiness ; blame. Sharp. 

cDt/PA-BLY, ad. In a culpable manner. 

CtlL'PA-TQ-EY> Censuring ; reprehensory. 
“ Dsed . . in a culpatory sense.” Walpoie, 


CDl'PEIT, n. [Abbreviation of L. culpahilisy 
guilty, and Old Yx.prest, or prity ready, i. e. to 
prove it ; a phrase used anciently by the clerk 
of the assize or clerk of the arrays, on the 
arraignment of a piisoner at bar, and employed, 
in the course of time, to denote a prisoner so 
arraigned. Blackstone. Burrill.’^A contrac- 
tion of Fr. culpey a fault, a crime, and pm, par- 
ticiple of prendrCy to take, i. e. one taken a 
prisoner for crime. Richardson. — L. culpay a 
crime, and the condition of one accused, 

or L. culpa, crime, and Fr. pm, participle of 
pr&ndre, to take, i. c. one taken in the act of 
ci ime. Sullivan.'] 

1. A person arraigned before a court for a 
crime ; one indicted for a criminal otfence. 

An author Is in the condition of a cvlpnti the public are 
his judges. Prior. 

2. A criminal ; a malefactor- 


The citljmt, by escape grown bold, 
Pilforb tilikp Irciin young and old. 


Moors. 


Syn. — See Criminal. 


CtJLT, n. [L. cultus.] Homage ; worship. 

Thus Is every one convinced of the realltj' of a better self, 
and of the cult or homage 'a hieh due to i:. Shfjteaburif. 

The forms of a ctdt to satlsQr the religious sentiment of 
the masses. IFcsf. Jlev. 


CtJLTCII, 91. The spawn of the oyster. Sprat, 

ctJL-TJpL-LA'TIQN, n. [L. cultellOf cuUellatua, 
to level land with the plough ; Fr. cultellation.] 
{Geom.) A mode of measuring by means of a 
horizontal projection. ^iers, 

CfJL'TJglE, Colter. — See Coltee. Shah. 

CtlL'Tl-VA-BLE, a. [It. coltivabile; Sp. Fr. 
cultivable.] Capable of cultivation. Todd. 

COli'Tl-VAT-A-BI.B, a. Cultivable. Craig. 

cGi.'TI-VATE, V. a. [L. eolOy cultus, to tiU ; It. 
coltivare ; Sp. cuUivar ; Fr. cuUiver.] [*. cul- 
tivated ; pp. CULTIVATING, CULTIVATED.] 

1 . To prepare for crops ; to till ; to culture ; 
as, “To cu&ivate land.” 

2 . To produce from the soil ; to raise by til- 
lage ; as, “ To cukivate wheat or maize.” Smart. 

3. To search into by study ; to study ; as, 
* To cultivate a particular science.” 

4. To improve by tuition ; to refine by moral 
influences ; to meliorate. 


To evUivate the wild, licentious savage 

'With wisdom, discipline, and hberal arts. Addison. 

5. To foster ; to cherish. 

I shall be heartily disposed to cultivate your acquaint- 
ance. Louth to IVaiuw ion. 

CUL'TJ-VAT-BD, p. a. Improved by culture ; 
tilled ; — improved in mind or manners. 

Ctj L-TI-VA'TIOjV, 71. [It. coltivazione ; Sp. cultU 
vacion ; Fr. cieltivaiion.] 

1 . The act or the art of cultivating the soil, or 
of raising crops by tillage ; agriculture ; culture. 

Tlie state of culttvation among this rude people was so im- 
perfect, that it was with difhculty they could attord subsist- 
ence to tlicir new guests. tson. 

2. Acquisition by research or study. “A 

cultivation of learning.” Dryden. 

3. Improvement in mental habits, manners, 
or elegance ; refinement ; as, “ A person with- 
out cultivation.^' 

Syn. — Cultivation or improvement of the mind ; 
cultivation or rejinement of the taste or the manners. 
Cultiiation, applied to husbandry, expresses more than 
culture or tillatfe. Cultivation of The earth, the soil, 
or of tiowers, or corn j culture of the earth ; tillage of 
land ill preparing it for seed. 

cOl'TJ-VA-TOR, n. [Sp. cttUivadori It. coltiva- 
tore ; Fr. cuUivateur.] 

1 . One who cultivates ; an agriculturist. Boyle. 

2. An agricultural implement; a sort of 

horse-hoe, plough, or harrow foi stirring and 
pulverizing the earth. Farm, Ency. 

Syn. — See Farmer. 

CCl'TEATE, a. [L. cuUratus ; eiilter, a 
knife.]* (Ro^. & Ornith.] Colter-shaped; 
shaped like a pruning knife. Loudon. 

etJ L'TRAT-BD, a. Formed like a knife ; 
cultrate. PLamilton. 



OtJL'TRI-P(5RM, a. [L. cuUer, cultri, a knife, 
and forma, form.] Shaped like a pruning- 
knife ; cultrate. Craig. 

CUL-TRl V'OR-OCS, a. JX. ciiUer, cultri, a knife, 
‘and voroy to devour.] Devouring or swallowing 
knives. DungUso9i. 

CtJLT'V-RAIi, a. Relating to culture ; promot- 
ing cultu're or education. [A new word.] 

An important class of culttaral ostabhshments. Dr. 2*\ Lieher. 


CtJLT'lJRE (kSlt'yuiO, 9%. [L. cuUu9*a ; coh, cuh 
tus, to cultivate ; It. coUu/ra ; Sp. cuUura ; Fr. 
culture.] 

1 , The act, or the art, of liirng I’.i-' nound, 

or of raising crops by tillage ; liou. 

They rose as vigorous as the sun, 

Then to the cidture of the willing glebe. Thomson. 

2. Improvement or melioration by effort. 

The mind that lies fallow but a single day sprouts up in 
follies that ore only to bo kiUcKl by a constant and assiduous 
culture. Spectator. 

CtrLT'VREl (kmt'yur), v. a. To cultivate. “ In 
countries culturod'ki^.** Thomson. 

CtJLT'lTRE-LfiSS, a. Without culture. Craig. 


CClt'VR-Ist, n. A cultivator, [b.] Foster. 

CtJL'VBR, n. [li. colimihaty A. S. culfra^ A 
pigeon or dove. Spenser. 

cOL'V^IR-IlOtJ’SE, n. A dove-cot. JXarmar. 


oDL'V^IR-In [kill'v^r.In, S?. W. P. J. E. F. K. 
Sm . ; kiil'v^-rsn, Ja.], n. [It. eolubrina ; ’Fr. 
coulevriTie ; couleuvre, a serpent.] (Mil.) A 
species of ordnance ; a long cannon, equal to 
an eighteen-pounder; — so named from being 
ornamented with sculptured snakes. Brands. 

A denurculvorin, (JHE.) a nine-pounder. 

CtJL'V|;R-KfiY (kaiV?r-k 8 ), w. A flower. JValton. 

OiJL'VJgIRT, n. An arched passage or drain for 
water beneath a road, canal, or railway. Bra9ide. 

C&L' VJgJR-TAIti, n. 1. Dovetail. Bullohar. 

2 . (Naut,) The fastening of a ship's carlings 
into tlie beam. ^ Crahh. 

Ctlli'VJglR-TAILED, a. (ShipJndlding.) United 
or fastened, as pieces of timber, by a dovetailed 
joint. Maunder. 

cUm'B^NT, a. \h.cumhens\ — cuho, Cubans, to 
lie down.] Lying down; reclining; recum- 
bent. “ Cumbent sheep.” Dyer. 

gUM^BER, V. a. [But. komberen ; Ger, JcAmmern, 
to grieve ; to afflict ; Sw. behymra, to trouble ; 


Fr. pfico}nb?’er.] \i. cumbebed ; jjp. cumbeb 

ING, CLMBEBED.] 

1. To oppress with a load or buiden ; to over- 
load; to encumber. 

The variety of aiguments emnhers the tnctnorj'. Lochs. 

2. To embarrass ; to obstruct ; to impede. 
Why asks he what a\ ails him not in fight, 

And would but cumoer and retard his flight? Dryden. 

3. To busy or perplex, as with cares, 

Martha was cumbered about much serving. Lule x. 40. 

4. To be troublesome in, as something useless. 

Doth the bramble cumber a garden ? Gi eio. 

f Ct'M'BjpR, 71. [Sw. hekymmer, care ; Dan, kum^ 
?ner.] Vexation; embai rassinent. Sidney. 

CUM'BJpR-SOME, a. 1. Burdensome; trouble- 
some ; embarrassing ; vexatious ; cumbrous. 

Th^ wp'»ror«- o'*r-t — p’ -o-cti a-o, as the armor of Sard, 
. r- I ;.i ‘I'm i i • l ti cf Christ than ncedfuL 
. Hooker. 

2. Unwieldy; unmanageable. 

Very long tubes ore cumbersome, and scarce to be xnan- 
flged. Kewton. 

cUm'BER-s 6 mE-LY, ad. In a cumbersome or 
troublesome manner. 

cUiVI'BER-SOME-NfiSS, n. Quality of being cum- 
bersome ; encumbrance ; obstruction. Sherwood. 

cUm'BER— WORLD (-wurld), 7i.^ Something that 
encumbers the world ; something useless, [r.] 
A cumber^xvorld. yet in the world am left, 

A truitless plot with brambles overgiown. Drayton. 

CtlM'BRANCB, w. Burden; encumbrance. “With 
some cloud of cu9nbrance." Grafton. 

cCm'BRJ-AN, a. (Geol.) A term applied to a 
system o‘f rocks in Cumberland, Eng. ; — now 
merged with Cambna9i or Siluria9i. Sedgwick. 

CtTM'BROUS, < 35 . 1. Burdensome ; oppressive ; 

ciimbeisome, “ Heavy and au9nhro9isJ' Rambler. 

Bent, rather, how 1 tnav he quit 
Fairest and easiest of th". cumli ok-, cha’ ge 3Iilton. 

2. Troublesome ; vexatious ; disturbing. 

A cloud of citmbrovs gnats do him molest. Spenser. 

3. Obstructing or clogging, as things con- 
fusedly mingled. 

Swift to their several quarters hasted then 

The cumbrous elements, earth, flood, air, fire. Milton. 

cUm'BROUS-LY, ad. In a cumbrous manner. 

cCrM'BROVS-NfiSS, n. The quality of being cum- 
brous ; encumbrance. Ed. Rev. 

CUM'Br-LU, n. (Bot.) A high tree growing in 
Malabar, the root of which is used in febrile 
diseases- Mau9ider. 

cUm'PR^Y, n, A plant. — See Compbey. 

cUm'IN, n. [From the Arabic name of the plant, 
qamohn. Loudo9%. — Gr. Kbpivou ; L. cumtnttm ; 
Fr. cumin.] (Bot.) A dwarf, fennel-looking 
plant, cultivated in the south of Europe ana 
Lesser Asia for its hot aromatic seeds, which are 
used like those of anise, caraway, &c. ; Qumi- 
num cy 9 ni 9 ium : — the seeds of Cuminum cymi- 
nu 9 n. Loudon. 

Pay tithes otaanin. Matt, xxiil, 23. 

cUM'MJNG-TQN-ITE, n. (Min.) A mineral found 
in mica-slate, at Curnmington and Plainfield, 
Mass., associated with garnet and pyrites. Dana. 

cUM'SIIAW, n, Apresent. [East Indies.] Malcofn. 

CU'My-LATB, V. a. [L. mnmlOy cinnulaitis ; cu^ 
mulus, a heap; Sp. cumular; Fr. ctmitler.] 
To heap together ; to accumulate. Shelton. 

CU-MU-LA'TIQN, n. Accumulation. Ahp. Laud. 

Ctj'My-L.\-TIST, n. One who accumulates ; one 
•who* collects together, [it.] Ch. Ob. 

CU'MU-L A-TiVE, a. [It. % Sp. aumulativo ; Fr. 
cumulatif.] Consisting of parts heaped togeth- 
er ; increasing by successive additions. 

As ft>r knowledge which man leoeiveth by teaching, It !■ 
cumulaiive. Baron. 

The oigument i« eimvulaiiv>e in the faltest sense of that 
term. ^ 

CU'MU^Lg--CiM-nO^STMJi ' rm, n. [L. cumulus, 
a heap, cirrus, a curl, and stratus, a coverlet.] 
(Meteor.) The cloud into which the others re- 
solve themselves when rain falls ; the nimbus ; 
the rain-cloud. Brcmde. 

Ctj-MV“LOSB', a. Full of heaps. MaUfU^. 

' TUS, 91. [L. ct/WwHwsJ^rWap, 
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aitd stratus^ a coTerlet.] {Meteor.) A cloud 
iavinsy the appearance of a cumulus and of a 
stratus ; a mass of rounded clouds mixed with 
those that are fleecy ; a twain-cloud. Francis. 

CU'J\Iu-LiySy n.% pi. CUMULI. [Xi., a {Me- 

teoi.) A species of cloud increasing upwards 
from a horizontal base, and assuming more or 
less of a conical figure. Brands. 

4 ctl'N’, V. a. [M. Goth. ^ A. S. cimnan ; 4f 
Ger. keiinen ; Sw. kunna ; Ban. kimne.) To 
know; to con. Banket. 

To cun a ship^ (Jsraut.) to direct her course. Johnson. 

' U-Lj3t 71. pi. [L., cradles ; Fr. cipiMes.'] 
A term applied to the copies now existing of 
the first printed books, or to such as were print- 
ed in the fifteenth century. Athentzuiiii. 

t CUNC-TA'TrON, n. [L. cunctatio.) Belay ; pro- 
crastination. * Hayward. 

t CDNC^TA-TTVE, a. Cautiously slow ; tarrying ; 
lingering ; dilatory. Bacon. 

CUJSrC-r.d'TgR, n. [L.] One given to delay -, 
a lingerer : — the surname of Q. Fabius Maxi- 
mus. fR*] Hammond. 

t ctTND, V. a. [M. Goth. § A. S. cwnnan, to know.] 
To give notice to. Careio. 

CU'N^:-.\Ii, a. [L. cuneiis^ a wedge.] Relating 
to, or resembling, a wedge. Joh^ison. 

CU'N®-.\TE, ? cuneatus ; cuneus^ a 

CU'N5;-AT-?:d, ; wedge.] {Anat. Sc Bot.) Having 
the longitudinal diameter exceeding the trans- 
verse, and narrowing gradually downwards ; 
shaped like a w-edge ; cuneiform. Brands. 

CO-Nil-AT'JC, a. [L. cuneus, a wedge.] Noting 
Assyrian characters used in writing and sculp- 
ture ; cuneiform ; arrow-headed. Layard. 

CU-NE'I-FORM [ku-nS'e-form, S. TFl P. Ja. Sm. 
*C. ; Jcil'ne-forra, *jRr. FFAl, a. [L. ezmeust Q. 
wedge, and. forma, form ; it. ^ Sp. cuneiforme ; 
Fr. Gtmet/orme.] Having the form of a wedge. 
“ Specimens of the cuneiform -writing.” Braude. 

CU-JT&TTE^ ,n. [Fr.] (Por^.) A narrow ditch run- 
ning at the bottom of a dry ditch, for draining 
it ; — written also c uvette. Glos. of MU. Terms. 

CIT-NfCV-XOflS, a. [Gr. hOvtKXog ; X. cuniculiis, 
a rabbit.] Relating to rabbits. [E.] Maunder. 

CU'Nl-F^)RM, a. [L. cuneus, a w-edge, and /orwa, 
form.] Wedge-shaped; cuneifonn. Smart, 

cC'N^NJ^R, n. X (Conch.) A kind of shell-fish less 
than an oyster ; the limpet or patella. Ainsworth. 

2. (loh.) A salt-water perch. 

CtS’N'NING, a, [M, Goth. ^ A. S. cunnati, to 
know, to be able. — See Cun.] 

1. t Well-instructed ; knowing; skilful. 

Send me a man cmninff to work in gold. 2 Chron, U. 7. 

2. tl^erformed or executed with skill or inge- 
nuity. “ Cunning works in gold.” Enn. xxxi. 4, 

An altar carved with omning imagery. Spenser. 

3. Artfully deceitful ; artful ; designing ; 
crafty; subtle; sly; shrewd. 

Nothing doth, more hurt than that tnirming nlen pass fbr 
■wide. Bacon. 

Syn.— Cwming, which was formerly much used 
in the sense of knowing or skilful, is now commonly 
used in an ill sense, implying art or craft. A cunning 
child, a cuming fortune-teller ; a crafty old man ; a 
erc^y or shretod politician ; a suhtlc disputant ; an art- 
Jkl manager ; a sly deceiver; sly humor; a ^EnZy ene- 
my. —See Artful, Subtlr. 

Ct^TN'NlNG, n. [A. S. cunning, experience ; cunr 
nan, to knotv, to be able.] 

1. t Knowledge ; skill ; ingenuity. 

Virtue and cmimng were endowments greater 
Than noblouees and riches. Shak. 

If I forget thee, 0 Jerusalem, let my right hand forget her 
seming. Bs. cxxxvii. 5. 

2. ^ Fraudulent dexterity ; artifice ; deceit ; 
duplicity; craft; art; shrewdness. 

We take cUming for a sinister or crooked wisdom. Bacon. 

Gmninff is only the mimic of discretion, and mny pass 

X n weak men m the same manner as vivacity is often mis- 
n for wit, and gravity for wisdom. Achhson. 

Syn.— See Art, Artifice. 

CfJ'NAlpNG-LY, ad. In a cunning manner ; art- 
fuiy; slyly*. 
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cON'NING— MAN, 71. 1. A man of cunning or 
craft. T 

2. A fortune-teller. M. Casauhozi. 

CtTN'NING-NfiSS, n. The quality of being cun- 
ning; subtlety; craftiness ; s»lj:ic's5». Bcau.jy FI. 

CCrP, n. [L. cupa, a tub ; It. ooppa ; Sp. copa ; 
Fr. coupe. — A. S. cupp ; But, ^ Ban. kop ; Sw. 
kopp ; Ger. kopf. — W. cwpan.\ 

1. A small vessel to drink from. 

Cups of clean gold and cups of silver. Biei s Flcuhman. 

2. The liquor contained in a cup ; a draught ; 
as, “A cup of tea or cofiee.” 

"Wlien the ava is ready, cupa of it are handed about. Cook. 

3. pi. Social entertainment ; a drinking bout. 

Thence from cups to civil broils, Milton. 

4. In the Scriptures, a symbolical term for 
that which is allotted by Providence, whether 
good or evil. ** My cup runneth over.” Ps. xxiii. 5. 

O my Father, if it bo possible, let this cup pass from me. 

^ Mail. sxvi. 30. 

6, Any thing hollow like a cup. 

Tlic cowslip’s golden cup no more I see. Shenstone. 

6. A vessel used for dravung blood ; a cup- 
ping-glass. Arbuthnot. 

Cup and halt, a toy consisting of a cup, to which a 
ball IS attached by a string, and in which the player 
attempts to catch the ball after to&sing it up. — Cup 
andean, familiar companions, — the can being the large 
vessel out of which the cup is filled. 

Swear he’s a most facetious man { 

That you and he arc cup and can. Swift. 

COP, V. a. [t. CUPPED ; pp, CUPPING, CUPPED.] 

X To supply with cups or ivith drink. Shak. 

2. (Med.) To fix a cupping-glass upon the 
skin. ** They bled, they cupped, they purged.” 
— See Cupping. Pope. 

OtlP'-BEAR-JElR (kSp'bdr-er), M. 1. An attendant 

who pours out and hands wine. Broome. 

2. An officer of the king’s household who was 
formerly an attendant at a feast. Maunder. 

II cCtP'BQARD (kfib'burd) [kiSb'burd, S.ir. F. Ja. K. 
C.', kfip'bQrd, P. FK5. ; kiSp'burd, J.', ktlb'bdrd, 
Sw.], n. {Cup and hoard, i. c. a board, or shelf, 
for cups.] A case with shelves, in which earth- 
enware, victuals, &c., are placed. Swift. 

II cti’P'BQARD (kSb'burd), v. a. To hoard up. Shak. 

CU'PJglL, n. [L. mpella, a small vat ; It. coppella ; 
Sp. copela\Fx. cozqjcVeA A shallow vessel, or 
crucible, generally made of hone earth, and 
shaped somewhat like a cup ; — used in assay- 
ing precious metals. Brande. 

Cfj'P^IL-DtJST, n. Powder used in purifying 
metals. Smart. 

CU-PEL-LA'TTQN, n. Fit. coppellazione ; Sp. co- 
pelacion ; Fr. coupelktioii.) The process of 
assaying and purifying the precious metals, as 
gold and silver, by the use of the cupel. Brande. 

cOp'P<)'L, n. ; pi. CUPFULS. As much as a cup 
holds. B”. Bncy. 

cOp -gAlX, n. A gall found on the leaves of oaks, 
which contains the worm of a small fly. Smart. 

Ctr'PJD, n. [X. cupido, desire.] (Roman My- 
thol.) The god of love ; — called, by the Greeks, 
Enos. Addison. 

Cl^-PlD^I-Ty, n. [X. cupiditas ; cr^io, to long 
for ; It. cupidiih ; Sp. cupididad ; Fr. cupiditi.) 
Unreasonable longing, particularly for wealth ; 
strong desire ; avarice. That tyrant blinded 
with the cupidity of ruling.” BalVs Henry VII. 

If prescription be once shaken, no species of property is 
secuie when it once becomes an object large enough to tempt 
the cupidity of indigent power. Burkt. 

Syn. — See Avarice. 

CtJP -M5SS, n. [Perhaps a corruption of cltib- 
moss, the trivial name of the genus Lzfcopodi- 
um. OgHme.) A species of moss, Hemans. 

CU'PQiXA, n. ; pi. c0'pq-i.a§. [It. cupola ; Sp. 
cupula ; Fr. coupoU.I 

1. (Arch.) A roof or vault of a building, 
rising in a spherical or spheroidal form; a 
dome : — a small structure on the top of a dome, 
or rising from the roof of a building, for orna- 
ment, for a bell-turret, or to light a staircase, 
&c. ; — called also a laniem. Francis. Weale. 

2. (Anat.) The apex of the cochlea. Dunglismu 

3. The top of a furnace in an iron-founderv ; 
— often used for the furnace itself. Oyih%e. 


t CtJ'PQ-LAED, a. Having a cupola. SirT. Heiheri 

CfjrP'PJglD (khp'ed o/’ kupt), p. a. &, a. Bled by cup- 
ping: — shaped like a cup. Goldsmzth. 

cUP'PJgJR, n. One w’ho cups ; one who lets blood 
by scarifying. SmaH. 

cOt'PING, n. (Med.) A species of bloodletting, 
performed by scarifying the skin with lancets, 
and applying a cupping-glass, in which the air 
is rarefied by heat or by an exhausting syringe. 

Cupping is of two kinds ; one l y which some 
blood IS taken away, generally simply termed cup- 
ping', the other when no blood is abstracted, which 
is accordingly termed dry-cupping. P. Cyc. 

CIJF'PING-GLAsS, n. (^Med.) A cup-shaped 
glass, used in the operation of cupping. 

CUTR^:-Ofrs, «. [lu. atpreus ; cupruzn, copper; 
It. citpreo ; Sp. cobrizo.'] Consisting of, or re- 
sembling, copper ; coppery. Boyle. 

CU-PRES'SUS, n. [Gr. Kvirdptcffoi, from Kturpop, the 
Isle of Cyprus, where this tree is abundant ; X. 
citpressus.] (Bot) A coniferous genus of ever- 
green trees ; the cypress. Loudon. 

cr-PRlF'^:R-OtJS, a. [X. cuprum, copper, and 
fero, to bear.] Producing copper. Smart. 

Cfjp'-R0§B, n. The poppy. [Local, North o£ 
Eng.] Todd. 

cOp'-SIIAPED* (-shapl), a. Shaped like a cup. 

CU'Py-LA, w. [L.] (Bot.) Soo Ouvz LU. Ilemlow. 

CU'PULE, n. [L. cupula, a little tub ; Fr. 
6‘i^jt>i//e.] (Bot.) The cup of the acorn ; 
the husk of a filbert, <S:c. P. Cyc, 

CU-PU-LlP'JglR-Ofrs, a. [X. cupula, a lit- 
tle tub, and/tTO, to bear.] (Bot.) Bearing cu- 
pules. Smart. 

COp'-VAlvE, n, A valve exactly resem- 
bling a conical valve, except that it is 
made in a hemispherical or cup -shaped 
form. Francis. 

OtjR,». [But. a cur-dog.] I 

1. A worthless, degenerate dog. “ I’he | 

snarling ewr.” Falronet . 

2. A reproachful epithet applied to a ' ^ 

man ; a siiarliug, ill-natured person. Shak. 

cB-R^-BIl'I-TY, n. [Fr. curahilitti'} The qual- 
ity of being curable ; curableness. Ramage. 

CU'RA-BLE, a. [Sp. ^ Fr. curahle.) That may 
be cured or healed. “ CwaWc diseases.” Harvey. 

CU'RA-BLE-NfiSS, n. The quality of being cu- 
rable. “ The curableness of all diseases,” Boyle, 

CO-RA-COA' (ktl-rei-B3'), 71, A spirituous liijuor 
flavored with orange peel, cinnamon, and mace. 
It is prepared in great perfection by the Butch, 
and derives its name from the Island of Cura<;*oii, 
where it was first made. Brande. 

CU'RA-CY, n. The office or district of a curate. 

A curacy here in town.” Swift. 

CU'RA-SiNE, 71 . (Chem.) An alkaloid extracted 
from the Sirychnos toxifera, urasi, or poison- 
)lant of Guiana. It is ‘yellowish, amorphous, 
litter, and exceedingly poisonous. Ogtkie. 

Cy-RAS'S5W, n. (Or* 
nith.) A gallinaceous 
bird, nearly as large as 
a turkey, bf the family 
Cmeirficand sub-fam- 
ily Ci*acina. Gray. 

w. [X. cura- 
tor, a guardian ; cura, 
care ; It. curato.) A 
parish priest who has 
the cure of souls ; — 
applicable originally to any clergyman lawfully 
appointed to a parish, but now commonly re- 
stricted to a clergyman hired to perform the 
duties of another. JSdm* 

I thought the Knglilh of curats had1»eftn an eoeleria»t(«a| 
hin^ling. No such matter; the proper import of the WOm 
algnitiea one who han the eure of bouih. (hiUtair, 

lie sparecl no pain^ , for riirn/f he h*<i nono. 

Nor diirat he tnut another witli hi* caie. JPrpdSKt. 

Syn.— Bee Clergyman. 

cB'RATE-SHJp, n. Same as Curacy. Staffs 

cO'BA-tIve, a. [L. euro, cuxatm, to tako care 
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CURLER 


Of; cura^ care; It. <Sr Sp. cwraiiVo ; Fr. 

Relating to, or tending, to the cure of diseases. 

CU-RA'TOR, n. [L. ; It. curatore ; Fr. curateur,'] 
One officially appointed to the care and super- 
intendence of something ; a superintendent ; a 
guardian. Bacon. 

cy-RA'TOR-SHIP, n. The office of curator; 
guardianship. Bouvier. 

CU^rA ' TRIX, n. [L.] A female superintendent 
or guardian. Richardson. 

CURB, n. [L. curvo, to bend or bow : — Fr. courhe.'\ 

1. A part of a bridle, consisting chiefly of an 
iron chain passed over the beard of the horse 
and attached to the upper part of the branches 
of the bit, in such a way as to be made to press 
on the under side of the mouth when the rein 
is pulled. 

The ox hath his bow, the horse his curb. Sliak. 

2. Any thing that restrains or checks; re- 
straint ; hinderance ; a check. 

Mjr free-bom soul disdains 
A tyrant’s curb. Dri/den. 

3. A frame round the mouth of a well. Francis. 

4. The outer edge of a foot pavement or 

sidewalk. Fraiicis. 

5. (^Farrieri/.) A tumor situated on the back 

part of the hind leg of a horse immediately 
below the hock. Crabo. 


CilRB, a. [L. curvo ; Fx.courher.'\ \i. curbed; 

CURBING, CURBED.] 

1. fTo bend; to inflect; to bow; to curvo. 

** Crooked and curbed lines.” Holland. 

2. To guide or restrain with a curb. 

Bart wield their arms, part curb the foaming steed. Milton. 

3. To restrain ; to check ; to control. 

1 ’ll curb her mad and headstrong humor. S/iak. 

Nature to all things fixed the limits fit, 

And wisely curbed pioud man’s pretending wit. U^itpe. 

4. To furnish with a curb, as a well or a 
sidewalk. 

cOrB'A-BLE, a. Capable of being curbed or re- 
strained. [b.] Perry. 

CfjRB'lNG, n. The act of restraining ; a check. 
“ The curbings of adversity.” FeUham. 


CllRB'L^lSS, a. Having no curb. Dr. Allen. 


CffRB'-PLATE, n. (Areh.) The wall-plate of a 
circular or elliptical roof or dome: — the wall- 
plate of a sky-hght.— the plate which receives 
the upper rafters of a curb-roof. Ogilvie. 


CURB'-r66p, 91. A roof with 
angular projections running 
lengthwise on the sides, ana 
formed by the meeting of 
two sets of rafters which are 
inclined to each other ; — 
called also mansard-roof, 
from the name of its invent- 
or, and in the U. S. it is 
gambreWoof 



' Curb-roof. 

frequently turned 
Francis. 


CilRB^'-STONE, n. 1. A stone on the edge of a 
pavement to hold it in its place. Smart. 

2. A stone at the mouth of a well. Peiry. 

CURCII, or cdURCHE, n. A woman’s covering 
for the head ; a kerchief. Sir IV. Scott. 


CUR~CU'L^-d, n. [L,, the com^toeevil,'] {Ent.) 
‘A name applied to a family of beetles, em- 
bracing the corn-weevil and other species, which 
are destructive to fruits. Harris. 


CVR 'CC-Mji, n. [Ax.kurcu’m ; It. ^Fr. curcuma.'] 
(Bot.y A gen.vL8 of plants including the turmeric 
plant, or Curcuma longa ; turmeric. Loudon. 


OCR'Oy-M-^-PA'P^IB, n. Paper stained with a 
decoction of turmeric ; — used as a test of fVee 
alkali, by which its yellow color is changed to 
brown. Ogihie. 

COR'oy-MlNB, n. {Chem.) The coloring matter 
of turmeric. HoUyn. 


n. I**By the common metathesis of r 
tjcom crude, which is from the L. crudm, raw, 
crude. The root is the Gr, [cold].” jSW- 
Umn.-^Tx. — See Obudb, and pBUD,] 

The concretion of the thicker part of any liquor ; 
— 'particularly the coagulation or coagid^^m ox 

This night, st least, with. 'me Ibrget your care,- 
Ghestnuts, and cwtbf. and cream shall be your fare. DrydAn. 


CURD, V. a. [x. CURDED ; pp. CURDING, CURDED.] I 
To turn to curds ; to curdle ; to coagulate. Shak. \ 

CUR'DI-NESS, w. The state of being curdy ; the 
state of being curdled. Qu. Rev. 

CUR'DLE, V. a. [The diminutive of curd. — It. 
quagliare, to curdle.] To cause to coagulate or 
thicken ; to curd. 

There is in the spirit of wine some acidity by which bran- 
dy CM dies milk. JPloi/er. 

CUR’DLE, V. n. [t. CURDEED ; pp. CURDLING, 
CURDLED.] To coagulate ; to concrete ; to thick- 
en. ” Curdling cheese.” TFmnson. “ Cur- 
dling blood.” Garth. 

CllR’DLED (kur'dld)* p. a. Turned into curds ; 
coagulated ; as, Curdled milk.” 

CURD’L^ISS, a. Destitute of curd. Dr. Allen. 

CUR'-DOG, n. A dog that has the qualities of a 
cur ; a cur. ** Worse than the cur-dog or ser- 
pent.” Hall. 

CURD'Y, a. Consisting of, or resembling, curds ; co- 
agulated; concreted. ^ curdy Arhuthnot. 


ally*,' — applied to hieroglyphics which consist 
of simple pictures of the things meant. Smart. 

CU-Rt-Os'i-TY, n. [L. euriositas ; It. euriositcl ; 
Sp. cif?'iosidfid ; Fr. cujdosite. — See Curious.] 

1. t Scuipulous regard ; carefulness. 

When thou w ast in thy gilt and thy perfume, they mocked 
thee for too much curiositj/. Shed:. 

2. Nicety ; exactness ; accuracy. 

The ciarwsttjf of the workmanship of nature. JRay. 

3. ^ Anxiety to know or learn ; eager desire 
for information ; disposition to scrutinize ; in 
clination to inquiry ; inquisitiveness. 

Cuno^it)/. inquisitive, impoitunc 

Of secrets. Jlflton. 

Desire to know why and how, cttno$itr/t so that man U 
distinguished not onl^ by his reason, but also by this singu- 
lar passion, from all other animals. Jlobu^. 

4. Something curious, or that excites inter- 
est ; an interesting spectacle ; a rarity. 

We took a ramble together to see the cunosities of this 
great to\^ n. A dduan. 

CU~RI~0'^d, n.; p\. [It.] A curi- 

ous ’person ; a virtuoso. 

Wilkins, the greatest citrioso of his time. Zi/e ttfA. Wood, 


CURE, n. [L., It., (S|- Sp. cura, care ; Fr. cure, care, 
cure.] 

1. fCare; concern. 

Of study took he most cure and heed. Chaucer. 

The diligent eio e and charge of lus church. Joi/e. 

2. The spiritual charge of a parish, or the 
parish itself ; the employment of a curate ; as, 
“ The cure of souls.” 

It is a great misfortune to n young elorg\'man, when he is 
coufined to a country cure, to be destitute or books. Xelson. 

3. A lemedy ; a restorative. 

Cold, hunger, pribous, ills without a cure. Ht'yden. 

4. The act of healing ; restoration of health. 

I do citres to-day and to-monow. Luke xui. C2. 

CURE, v. a. [L. euro, to care for; It. curare-, 
Sp. curar ; Fr. curer.] p. cured ; pp. curing, 

CURED.] 

1. To restore to health or to a sound state ; 
to remedy ; to heal ; — applied to persons or to 
diseases. 

He cured many of their infirmitaes, Luke vii. 21. 

He gave them power to cure diseases. Luke Sx, I. 

2, To prepare, so as to preserve from corrup- 

tion, by drying, smoking, salting, <S:c. “The 
beef would bo so ill cured.” Temple. 

Syn. — Cure a disease ; heal a wound ; remedy a 
grievance. - • Cure is the effect of remedy. 

CURE, V. n To become well ; to be cured. Shak. 

CURM (ktl'ra), «.[Fr.] In France, the parish priest. 

CU’RED (kflrd), p. a. Bestored to health ; healed. 

OURE'L^:SS, a. That cannot be cured ; incurable ; 
without cure. “ The cureless wound.” Surrey. 

Cfm^JpR, n. One who euros ; a healer. Shak. 


CXT-RETTE\n. [Fr.] An oculist’s instrument, 
shaped like a little scoop. Dunglison. 


OiiR'FBW (kiir'fd), n. ^Fv. couvre-feu', couvrir, 
to cover, and feu, fire.] 

1. An evening bell, anciently rung in Eng- 
land at eight o’clock, as a signal that fires 
should be put out, and families go to bed. 


Oft, <5h a plat of rising ground, 
I hear the far-off eierfew sound. 


Milton. 


The curfew tolls the knell of parting day. Cray. 


2. t A cover for a fire ; a fire-plate. Pans, 
pots, cxirfews, and the like.” Bacon. 


CU'BL.^i n . ; pi. ovrxje. [L.1 . (Boman Law.) 
One* of the thirty parts into which Romulus di- 
vided the Roman people : — the place or build- 
ing in which each curia assembled : — the place 
of meeting of the Roman senate ; the senate- 
house. Burrill. 


Ctj-Rl-i$.-LlS'T|C, a. [L. curiedis, pertaining to 
the imperial court or senate-house; cvHa, a 
court,] Pertaining to a court. Ogilvie. 

t 0(T-RI-AL'1-TY, [L. curialis,] The privi- 
leges and retinue of a court. Bacon, 

t «. Armor for the thigh. Spenser. 

OtjR'fNG-HcJtySE, n. A building in which sugar 
is drained, as in the West Indies. tjre. 


C&-Rl-0-li6^'{C, a, [Gr. KOfuolayiKSs ; lit- 

eral, and X6yo$, a discourse.] Describing liter- 


CU’RI-OfJS, a. [L. cuHosxiS’, cura, care; It. ^ 
Sp!curioso ; Fr. curieux.] 

1. Careful; anxious. 

I marvel why he is so cunoits to cause us to worship the 
saints that arc asleep. Frith. 

Wc all should be cw-ious sud watcliful against vanities. 

Itp. Taylor. 

2. Exact ; nice ; subtle. “ With a more cin'i- 

ozes discrimination.” Holde?\ 

3. Exhibiting, or requiring, care, skill, or 
nicety. “ The" cimozts girdle of the ephod.” 
Ex. xxviii. 8. “To devise cuHous works.” 
Ex. XXXV. 32. 

4. Haviu" ciHr'ritv; anxious to know; de- 
sirous of '.f.ji 1 ; inquisitive ; scrutinizing. 

■Whe’V aiiffht wo hoar, and aonous ore to hear 

Whi't iMpiion^ lu w . Milton. 

5. Strange; unusual; rare; as, 
f.jcl.” 

CU'RI-OfiS-LY, ad. In a curious manner ; exactly. 

CU'Rj-OUS-NESS, n. 1. The quality of being 
curious ; inquisitiveness ; curiosity. 

Thus cia'immes<i to knowledge is the guide. Al&xander. 

2. Exactness; nicety. South. 

CURL, n. [L. dzTulus, dim. of cirrus, a curl. 
SulUran. — Dut. hrul\ Dan. krGlle.] 

1. A ringlet of hair. 

His golden ti esses waved, his curh behind 

Flow loosely down, and dance uiion the wind. Hart. 

2. A sinuosity ; an undulation ; a flexure ; a 

wave. ‘‘ If the glass be without waves or 
cuf-ls.” Neuoton. 

3. A disease of potatoes in which the leaves 

are curled and shrunk up. Brande. 

CURL, t?. a. [Dut. knillm-, Qex, Jcrauseln-, Dan. 
krolle. — Chaucer writes, ^^erulle was his hair,”] 

[?*. CURLED ; pp. CURLING, CURLED.] 

1. To form into curls; to turn m ringlets. 
“ A serving-man that curled my hair.” Shak. 

As the vme curie her tendrils. Milton, 

2. To dress, or adorn, with curls. “The 

curled Antony.” Shak. 

3. To writhe ; to twist. 

T sooner will find out the beds of snakes. 

Letting them cut I tlicinsolvea about iiiy limbs. Reau. FI. 

4. To raise in waves or undulations. 

Seas would be pools without the brushing air 

To curl the waves. JOryden. 

CURL, V. 91, 1. To shrink or be bent into curls or 
ringlets ; as, “ To make the hair curl.” 

2. To assume an undulated, scroll-like, or 
twisted form. 

The curhng billows roll their restless tide. Hrydm. 

While curling smokes fboai village tops are seen. Pope. 

3. To play at the game of curling. [Scotland.] 

CURLED Cif'drld), ^5. a. Formed into curls ; waved; 
twisted ; curly, 

CURL'|lD-NfiSS, n. The state or condition of 
being curled. Johnson. 

CORLED'-PAtE (karld'pSt), a. Having curled 
hair, “ Curled'^ate ruffians.” Shak. 

CCRL’jpR, n. 1. He who, or that which, curls. 

I 2. One who plays at the game of curling. 

[ [Scotland.] 
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CU^^LEVV (IcUr'- 
lu), 71. [Fr. 
corrlUit,'] {Or‘ 
nith.) A bird of 
the order Gi al- 
Iff and family 
Scolopacidff^ or 
snipes. It is of 
an ash. color, di- 
versified "vvith 
black, and fre- 
quents the sea- 
shore in winter, 
and in summer 
retires to heathy, boggj’ moors, or to the moun- 
tains ; yume7iius arquafxi^ YarrelL 

CtiRL'-HEAD-^lD, a. Having the hair curled ; 
having curled hair. Huloet, 

CURL'{-NESS, 71 . The state of being curly. Todd, 

CfjRL'jNGj^^.a. Forming curls ; twisting; wiithing. 

Ct^RL^jNG, 71 . A Scottish amusement or game 
played on the ice, and consisting in hurling one 
stone against another, which is thus driven to- 
ward a mark. Jamieson, 

I 

CURr/iNG~lR'ON§ (-i'urnz), n, pL An instrument 
to curl the hair with ;* curling-tongs. Johnson, 

CiiRL'jNG-LY, ad. In a curling manner. 

OURL'ING— STOFP, 71, Timber in which the fibres 
wind* or curl at the places where branches have 
shot out from the trunk of the tree. CJarkc, 

CURL'lNG-TONG§, n, pi. Curling-irons. Smith. 

CURL'y, a. Inclining to curl ; having curls. Todd, 

CURL' Y-H.fi AD- a. Having a curly head, 

CURL' Y— PAT-^D, a. Having a curly pate ; curly- 
headed. X. Lhyd, 

ClJR-MtJD'ijrEON (kur-inUd'ji.in), n. [Fr. cantr 
miehant% ccew'f heait, and fnerhantf wicked. 
Jo/mson. *Vrt7m~A. S,eeo7'lj churl, nnd i77odi* 
aan^ minded, i. e. churl minded, liooth — Hol- 
land, in his translation of Pliiij, renders the 
Latin word frimei\t(m7is (i. e. a dealer in corn, 
or a corn merchant) corn-77iudfjin^ and from this 
the word cnrtmidgeon is probably derived. RieJi^ 
a7'dson, Wtrdgxcood.'] ^ An avaricious, churlish 
fellow ; a miser ; a niggard ; a churl. A pe- 
nurious cuTm%aIgeo7iJ*^ Locke. 

OyR-Mto'^EON-LY, a. Like a curmudgeon ; 
avaricious ; churlfsh. L' Estrange, 

OCR^RANT [kEtr'rgn, S. TF. J. F , ; kiir'rsint, P. E. 
Ja, K. Sm. C."], 7i. or Coi'inthum 

Iprapes, so called because they came from Cor- 
inth. — Dut. hQre7it\ Sw, korhU&r^ Fr. raimi 
de Co7*inthe, grape of Corinth.] 

1. A small dried grape cultivated in Kante, 

Cephalonia, and Ithaca, and in the Korea in 
the vicinity of Patras. Brande. 

2. The fruit of the common garden shrubs 

belonging to the genus Rites, The common 
red currant is Rites ruhrum ; the black cur- 
rant is Rites 7iigrum, Lott don. 

cOr'RANT— J fiL'LY, 7^. Jolly made of currants. 

COR'RANT— WINE, n. Wine made of currants. 

OtJR'Rj^N-CY, 71, [See Current.] 

1. Constant flow; uninterrupted course. “The 
cwrrfi7icy of time to establish a custom.” Aijhjfe. 

2. Readiness of utterance ; fluency. Joh7iso7x, 

3. Continued transmission by speech or writ- 
ing from one person to another ; general recep- 
tion. “ The report had a long currenc7jj* Johnson. 

It cannot be too often lepeated, until it comes into the 
cvrt'encfj of a pi overb, “ To innovate is not to relonu.” BurLe. 

4. Common valuation ; general esteem. 

He takes greatness of kingdoms according to their bulk 
and ewrrenop^ and not after intrinsic value. Bmton. 

5. A power of passing from hand to hand; 
circulation, as of coin. 

The cigvenet/ of those halfpence would bo destruetivc to 
this kingdom. Boift. 

6. The circulating medium ; that which passes 
for money in a country ; the aggregate of coin, 
bills, notes, &o., in circulation ; as, “ A metal- 
lic eurrenSoy ” j “A mixed omreticyy 

COr'RENT, a, [L. curros currem^ to run ; It. 
eorrmte ; Sp. corrienie ; Fr. courard,'} 


1. Running; passing. “Like the cuo^rent 

fire, that runneth upon a cord.” Gotcer. 

2. Passing from one person to another by 
speech or writing; generally recehed; com- 
mon; general; as, “ Cui'rent opinions.” 

3. Established common estimation ; set- 
tled by vulgar opinion ; popular. 

The diflfeioncc betveei » ' ’.1 taken; 

that IS a man’s mtnnsic, *'• • • - ■ cio, 

4. Passing from hand to hand ; circulating. 

Shekels of sdver, cunent money with the merchant. 

Gm. xxiii. 10. 

5. That may be allowed; that may be admit- 
ted; passable. 

To ’ .’i.i 'll* t"i V n'"kr 

I vt I'* I ' y I'li" • - Shak, 

6. Now actually passing. “ The cwretit 

year.” Johnson. 

Ct^ R'RJglNT, 71. 1. A running stream. 

The current that -arttb "■o’’tV 

Thou know’st, 'll •■"■'a a.' i . i.:'’ -i';o. Skak, 

2. A progressive motion of the water of the 
sea at a certain place ; as, “The curretit of the 
Gulf Stream.” 

3. Course ; progression. 

As one that staid flie current of her sway. Daniel. 
Syn. — See Stream. 

CUR-REJsr'TE cJ(L'j3-Md, [L.] With a run- 
ning or rapid pen. Haiyiiltoii, 

CUR'RlgiNT-LY, ad. In a current manner ; gen- 
erally. “ It* is curre7d;ly reported.” Joxies, 

CUR'R^NT-MON'BY, n. Money that passes at a 
I fixed value. Cratb. 

CfjR'RgNT-NESS, n, 1. The state of being cur- 
rent ; currency. Johnson. 

2. b Easiness of pronunciation; 
ness of language.” Camden. 

cCrR'RJ-CLE, n. [L. cuririculumy a course; a 
chariot.] 

1. fA course; career: — a race-course. 

Upon a ewTicle, in this world, depends a long course of 

tile next. Brovene. 

2. A light chariot ; a carriage. Johnson. 

j 3. An open chaise with two wheels drawn by 
! two horses abreast. Todd. 

CUR'-RIC'y-LirMi 7%.\ pi. ctTBRicuLA. [L., a 
course.'] ’A course of studies in a university, 
college, «S:c. Ec. Rev. 

cDr'R|ED, p, a. 1. Dressed, as leather, 

2. Mixed, prepared, or flavored with curry, as 
meat. Clai'ke. 

CfJR'RI-lglR, 71, [L, cor-iarixis*^ eoriuMy leather; 
Fr. co7'rogeitr.\ One who curries or dresses 
leather. L*Estra7ige. 

CUR'R|SII, a. Resembling a cur; brutal; snarl- 
ing; churlish; snappish. 

Sweet speaking oft a cvrriJi hcait reclaims. Sidney. 

CilR'RlSII-LY, (id. In a currish manner; bru- 
tally ; snap'pishly* Fox, 

CUR'RISH-NfiSS, 7U Morosencss; churlishness. 
“ Diogenes, by his enrnshness^ got him the name 
of dog.” Feltham. 

COr'RY> corvum, leather; Fr. corroy- 

er; cuir, leather.] [Lcurriep ;pp, currtino, 

CUlUlIED.J 

1. To dross leather, after it is tanned, by 

beating, rubbing, &c, Johnson, 

2. To beat ; to drub. 

Ey setting brother ngninst brother, 

'J'o claw and cut ry one another. JIudibreat, 

3. To rub a horse, or other animal, with a 
card, comb, or scratching instrument. 

Your short horse is soon cmried, Deem, Ijr El, 

4. To prepare with curry, as meat. Clarke, 
Tc Gurry favor f to seek favor by ofRciousness, polite 

attentions^ w flattery. “ To curry favor with the el- 
fin knight.” Spenger. 


OtJR'RY, tJ, 71, To seek favor by flattery. 



otJR'RY* (Cookery.) 1, A highly-spiced East- 
Indian mixture ; curry-powder. W, Bncy, 
2. A stew, variously made, and highly sea- 
soned with curry-powder, &o. W, Ency. 

C0R'RY“<^^M® (-kBm), n. An iron instrument 
for currying horses or other animals. Locke, 


ctJ’R'RY-lNG, 77. 1. The act, or the art, of dress* 
ing s^:ins utter they are tanned. Vre. 

2. The act of rubbing down a horse with a 
caul 01 comb. “ The currying of horses.” Bacon, 

CLTl'RY— POIS'D ^: r, 71. (CooKeiy.) A condiment 

I ot which the ingi'edients are generally turmeric, 
coriaiider-seod, cayenne, black peppei, ginger, 
cumin, mushroom-powder, with salt, cinnamon, 
onions, garlic, &c.; curry. Ogihie. 

CURSE, V. a, [A. S. ctc7'sian.] \i. cursed ; pp 
CURSING, CURSED.] 

1. To wish evil to ; to execrate ; to impre- 
cate ; to anathematize. 

Love your enemies; bless them that cto^e you. Matt, v. 44. 

2. To afflict ; to torment ; to injure severely. 

O’* **"**1 n re-^lrr® •'r'l hT-bv-v’s k r **"t;os!o 

'I 1.. !,■. .''.i ' 'I'i . I .! V • ' -f I *• Pope. 

CURSE, V. n. To utter imprecations or curses. 
“Began he to cxtirse and to swear.” Matt. xxvi. 74. 

CiiRSE, 71. 1. Malediction; imprecation; exe- 
cration ; anathema. 

O, my offence is rank; it smells to heaven; 

It hath the primal, eldest curse upon ’t. Shak. 

2. A great evil; affliction; torment; torture*; 
vexation ; vexutiousness. 

TM wa« ■:nl.''t''f! vi c-.r.*r, it i** tc’npo'-c'd w:*h nr-ny 
a. i- JJn.it, 

Syn. — See Malediction. 

CilRS'FiD j^kiirs'ed), p. a, 1. Blasted by a curse ; 
unsanetified ; unholy. 

Come, lady, while Heaven lends us grace, 

Let us dy this cursed place. Milton, 

2. Dcsciving a curse ; hateful; detestable. 

Restrain in me the cursed thoughts that nature 
Gives way to in repose. S/iak. 

3. Vexatious ; troublesome. 

This cursed quarrel be no more renewed. Di yden, 

CtlRSED (kiirst), i. & p, from curse. Execrated. 

CURS'®D-LY, dd. In a cursed manner; misera- 
bly; shaniefully. [Low.] Pope, 

CtiRS'JIJJD-NfiSS, 71, The state of being under a 
curse. Jolmson, 

cOrs'PR, 71. One ivho utters curses. Bryden, 

OUR'SHIp, 71. Dogship; meanness. Iludibras, 

CURS'JNG, 77, [A. S. curstmg.] An execration ; a 
curse. “ Thchlossings and6*w7’5tV7^5,’Vo«A.viii. 34. 

CUR'SJ-TOR, 71, [Low L., derived from the writs 
de enrsu, i. o. those original writs which issued 
in ordinary cases and qy CO Bitrrill.] (Late.) 
An officer in the Engliish Court of Chancery, 
whose duty it is to make out original writs. 
They are twenty-four in number, certain shires 
being allotted to each, and fonn a peculiar cor- 
poration. CoirvlL 

CUR/SIVE, a, [L. eiirro^ cursust to run ; It. cor- 
jsiR.] Rapid ; running ; as, “ Cursive writing ” ; 
i. c. running hand. Bosworth. 

Ci/R'HOR, 71. [L., a 7^n7UT,] Any part of a 
mathematical instrument that slides backwards 
and forwards, as the movable leg of a beam 
^compass. Francis, 

t CtlR'SQ-RA-RY, a, [L. cursoriuSf pertuiniiig to 
a race-coursc ; cursttSf a race-course.] Cursory ; 
hasty. “ With a cursorary eye.” Shak. 

C\‘R-So'Rl-AL, a. Adapted for running. Mawider, 

CtiR'SQ-Rl-Ly, ad. In a cursory manner j has- 
tily. 

CC'R-SO-JR/'JVUK, n. 
ph '[L. currOf cur- 
suSf to run.] (Or- 
nith.) A sub-family 
of birds of the order 
GraUm and fami- 
ly Charadri^i Cunoriw galUou. 

coursers. Gray, 

cOR'S<?-Rl-NfiSS, n. The quality of being cur- 
sory ; slight attention ; haste. Johnson, 

C^U-S^ n, CL, eursort a runner.] (Or- 

tilth,) A genus of plovers. — See Ckaradbi- 
ADASI. F UTTSll, 

CtiR'SO-RY, a. pL. oursoriuSf pertaining to a 
race-course ; ctirrot ettrattSf to riml] 

1. Hasty } quick ; inattentive ; slight ; desul- 
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tory; done quickly or carelessly. **tTpon a 
cursory and superficial view.*' Addison. 

2. t Going about; not stationary. “Their 
ciirsorj/ man Proceedings against Garnet ^ 1606. 

Syn. — Cursory includes both hasty and shtrkt* 
Cursory remarks , desultory or incoherent observa- 
tions ; hasty answer j slight notice ; careless habit. 

t CURST, a. Froward ; peevish ; snarling. 

They [bears] are never curst but when they are hungry, Shak. 

t CURS ?i. Peevishness ; malignity. Shak. 

CUR 'SUS, n. [L.] A course ; a race. Maunder. 

CURT, a. [L. curtits ; Fr. couH^ courte.l Short ; 
abridged; concise. ^*A.cuHegilomeJ*Broione. 

CUR-TAIIi' (kur-taV), v. a. [L. curto ; Fr, cour- 
tauder'y courty short, and tailler, to out.] {i. 
CURTAIXED ; ;;j0. CUIIT.ULING, CURTAILED.] lo 

cut off ; to cut short ; to abridge ; to shorten. 

I, that am cut tailed of this fair proportion. Shal. 

^ Have the burdens of the war compelled them to 

part of their former expenditure? J*ut ke. 

CUR^T AIL-DOG, n. [ciertj tail, and dog.} A dog 
having hi*? tail cut short, according to the forest 
law-',, p utly as a mark, and partly to prevent 
him irom coursing, from the^ notion that the 
tail of a dog is necessary to him in running ; — 
applied also to a dog not meant for sport, or a 
dog that has missed his game. Nares. 

CUR-TAIL' jg:R, n. One who curtails. Waterland. 

CUR-TAIL' JNG, n. The act of shortening. Swift. 

OUR-TAIL'-STEP, ?i. (Arc/^.) Tne lower step in 
a flight of stairs, ending r'- its outer extremity 
in a scroll. JBraiide. 


CURT'3f?SS, n. Shortness; conciseness. Karnes. 

CURT'SY, n. See CorRTEST, Johnson. 

CU'rClE, a. [L. ciirtiUsy belonging to a chariot ; 
currusy a chariot ; Fr. curide.} Applied to the 
chair of a Roman magistrate, whicn vras drawn 
in a chariot ; niagistefial. 

Ajid Tully’s curule chair and Hilton’s golden lyre. Akenside. 

CU-RUR'L^T, n. {Ornifh.) A sort of plover. Crahb. 

CUR'VAL, ^ <2, ^X.. curvo, carvanSy to bend.] 

CUR'VANT, 5 {Her.) Curved or bowed. Ogilvie. 

CUR'VATE, ^ cu>*ro, curvatiiSy to bend.] 

CUR'VA-T^D, I Bent; crooked; cixtyed. Johtison. 

CUR- V ACTION, n. [L. eiirraiio.} The act of 
bending or crooking, [ii.] Pearson. 

Cto'VA-TURE, n. [L., It., ^ Sp. curiatura.} 
Crookedness; the continual bending of a line 
from a rectilinear direction. “ A lesser orbit 
which has more curvature.^* Maclaurin. 

CURVE (kiirv), a. [L. It. § Sp. ; 

YT.*courbe.} Crooked; bent; inflected; curved. 
“ A curse line." Bentley. 

CURVE, n. 1. {Geom.) A line which changes its 
direction at every point; a line of which no 
three consecutive points lie in the same direc- 
tion ; part of a circle. Dames § Peck. 

2. Any thing bent ; a flexure. “Little blocks 
of w'ood hollowed into a curise.*’ Cook. 

CURVE, V. a. [L. curvo ; It. curvare ; Sp. corvar ; 
Fr. coiirber.} p. curved ; pp. curving, curv- 
ed.] To bend; to crook; to inflect. “The 
tongue is drawn back and curcedP Holder. 


bag of leather or other material; as, “Tho 
cushion used by engravers to support the plate.” 

3. A riotous kind of dance formerly in use in 
England at weddings. HalHweU. 

4f. The padded inner edge of a billiard table. 

Hoyle. 

cUsH'IOX, V. a. 1. To seat on a cushion. Ogilvie. 

2. To fit with a cushion. 

cOSH’IQN-CAP’l-T.^L, »i. (Arch.-) The capital 
of a column so sculptured as to resemble a 
cushion pressed down by the weight of its en- 
tablature. IVeale. 

CUSH'IONED (kash'imd), p. a. Seated on a ensh- 
ion : — furnished with a cushion, 

cUsiI'lON-gT (kfish'un-€t), ?i. A little cushion. 

Couchant upon these precious cvshionets. Umimont. 

CtrSK, n. {Ich.) A sea-fish of the genus Gadits ; 
thetorsk; Brosmius Tidgaris. Storer. 

t CUSK'JN, 71. A kind of ivory cup. Bailey. 

cUSP, 91. [L. cuspiSy a point.] 

1. (.Asiron.) A point or horn of the moon, or 

other luminary. Hnnl. 

2. {Geom.) A point at which a curve, when 

interrupted in its course in one direction, turns 
immediately into a contrary one. Church. 

3. {Arch.') A projecting 

point in the foliation, tracery, 
arches, panels, &c., of Gothic 
architecture. Wcale. 

t CUS'PAT-J6 :d, a. Ending in a 
point. Bailey. 

CUS'PI-DAL, a. [L, cuspisy cuspidis, a point.] 
Sharp ; ending in a point, [r.] More. 



CUR'TAIN (kur'tin\ n. [It. ^ Sp. cortma ; Fr. 
co'iti'tine.} 

1. A hanging cloth which may be contracted 
or expanded at pleasure so as to admit or^ ex- 
clude the light, to conceal or discover any thing; 
as, “The curtam before a window, round abed, 
or in front of the stage in a theatre.” 

2. {Foi't.) That part of the rampart w^hich 
connects the flanks of two bastions. Campbell. 

To iraVT the curtaiiiy to draw it over an object, or to 
withdraw it. — To drop the curtain, to make an end, 
as of a play. 

cUr'TAIN, V. a. To enclose with curtains. Shak. 

Him close she curtained round with vapors blue. Pojjc. 

CUR'TAINED ycur'tind), p. a. Furnished with 
curtains. “ Curtained sleep.” Shak. 

CUR'TAJN-LfiCT'yRE (-Idfct'yur), n. A reproof 
given in bed by a wife to her husband. Addison. 

cUR'TAJN-LESS, a. Without curtains. Craig. 

cUr'TAL, n. \Tr. courtaud'y court, short, and 
iailler, to cut. Douce,} A horse with a docked 
tail, [it.] B. Jonson. 

OUR'Tj^L, a. [L. curtusy short.] Brief or abridged; 
short*. “ Cxirtal aphorisms.'* [r.] Milton. 

CUR'TAL— FRI'AR, n. The porter at the court- 
gate *of a monastery. SmaH. 

CUR'TATB, a. [L. ewdOy cindatusy to shorten.] 
Applied to the distance of a heaven- 
ly body from the sun, reduced to the ecliptic ; 
or the interval between the sun and that point 
where a perpendicular let fall from the body 
meets the ecliptic. Bouvie7\ 

oyR-TA'TIQN, n. {Astro7i.') The interval between 
a planet’s distance from the sun and the curtate 
^stance. Chambers. 

OURTE'lASSE, or C(jtR'TLE-iXE, n. See CuT- 
LASS. Johnson. 

CUR'T?J-SY, n. [“By some understood in its 
ordinary 'sense of faror; others trace it to L. 
cuHa, a court.” Bus'riU.'^ {Law.) A species of 
freehold estate, not of inheritance; an estate 
enioyed rather by favor of law, than as a matter 
of right. — See CouRTEsy. Busirill. 

0CR'Tl-Lj\gE, 71. [li. corsy eortis, a vard; Bow 
L. cortilagmm; Old Tr. conrtHlage.l (Law.) A 
yard, court-yard, or piece of ground Ijjing near 
to a dwelling-house, and included within the 
same fence. Burrill. 

COrt'LY, Briej%; eo^msely. [e*] Gayton. 


CURVED (kurvd), p. a. Bent; formed into a 
cuive ; as, “A curved line.** 

CliRV'jpD-NfiSS, n. The state of being curved. 


CUR-VET', or CUR'V^T [kur-vgt', S. TFl P. J. F. 
'Ja . ; kUi'vet, K. Sm. C. iP^b.}. v.7i. [It. corveU 
tare I Sp. co7'vetear\ Fr. courhetter.} 

1. To leap, as a horse ; to bound. 

The wounded steed curvets, and, raised upright, 

Lights on his feet before. Drj/den, 

2. To frisk; to be licentious. Johnson. 


CUR'Vf4T, or CUR-VfiT' [kur-vSt', S. W.P. J. B. 
F . ; kUr'vet, Ja. K. Sm, 0.}, n. 

1. [It. corvetta ; Sp. corveia ; Fr. courhettei^ 

(Man!) A movement made by a horse when he 
raises both of his fore feet at the same time, and 
while he is bringing them down again, raises 
his hind feet, so that all his feet are otf the 
ground at once ; a leap ; a bound. “ Again I 
put liim to make curiotsP Bei'enge?'. 

2. A frolic ; a prank. Johnson. 

II CUR-Vl-LfN'Jg:-AD, n. An instrument for form- 
ing curves. ' Fi'ancis. 

II CUR-VI-LlN'Jgl-AL, a. Deviating from a straight 
line ; crooked ; ' curvilinear. “ The curvilmeal 
motion of the moon,” Blount. 


II CUR-Vl-LlN'^l-AR [kUr-ve-nn'yer, TF. B. F. 
Ja. K. Stn . ; kUrWc-lin'e-gir, P. J. R. G.], a. [L. 
cui'vus, crooked, and Zineay a line.] Relating to 
a curve or to curves; conforming to a curved 
line ; curvilineal. “ All the curcianeur motions 
in the solar system.” Maclaurin. 

CUR-V1-lIn-?-Ar'J-TY, n. The state of being 
curvilinear, [r.] * Ogilvie. 

OUHV'ING, n. A bending; a curved form, 

CtJR'Vl-TY, m [It. curv^h.} The state of being 
curved ; ^crookedness. Holder. 

oUR'VQ-GRAfHj n, [L. ettrvus, curved, and Gr. 
to desenbe.] An arcograph. Brande. 

CO’SH'AT, n, {Omith^ The ring-pigeon or ring- 
dove; CoZumhapahimhus. Yarrdl. 

CtJSH'EVV’-BYRD, n. A bird of the fam- 

ily PenelopinvBy having a large, oval, bony tuber- 
cle on the head behind tho mil ; Crax Pauxi. — 
Bee Fbneuopinje. Van Der Hoeven. 

cdsH'IQN (kfisli'vn), n. [B. culcdtinum, dim. of 
culcita, a bed, a cushion ; It. cuseino ; Sp. cgpn ; 
jPr- cotLsstn ; Dut. kussen ; Ger. kSsseny kissen,} 

1. A pillow or soft pad for a seat ; a soft pan 

placed upon a chair or a sofa. Shak. 

2. Any thing made like a pillow by stufih^ a 


fcOs'Pl-DATE, V. a. [L. ctisjido, cusjndatus; 
cuspiSy a point.] To sharpen. Cocke7'am. 

Cfrs'Pl-DATE, ^ <58. {Boi.) Having a sharp 

COS'P{-DAT-ED, Wnd; pointed; applied 
to the apex of a body when it OTadiially 
tapers into a hard point : — also used 
sometimes to express abruptly acumi- 
nate. Brande. 

Ct^S'PJS,n. [L.] The sharp end of a thing ; a 
cuspJ Moi'e. 

CUs'TARD, IW.cicstzrd, ciosta7^. tValters , — 
Perhaps from gustare, to taste. Mmshm^ Food 
made of eggs and milk, sweetened, and baked 
or boiled. Pope. 

CtJ'S'TARD-AP'PLE, n. 1. {Bot.) The common 
name* of several species of plants belonging to 
the genus Aiwna, natives of the tropics in both 
hemi^heres. Loudon. 

2. The fruit of the Anona, which is a soft 
and pulpy berry, sometimes as large as an or- 
ange, but generally more like a plum. Loudon. 

cDs'TARD-c6p'FIN, n. A crust made to hold a 
custard. Shak 



CtTS-TO'DI-iJiL, a. [See Custody.] Relatingto cus- 
tody or guardianship. “ The custodial charges,** 
Letter to the Bp. of Rochester, 1772. 

Cys-TO'DJ-AN, n. A keeper; a guardian ; a su- 
perintendent. [r.] IV . iirvmg. 

Cys-TO'Dl-AN-SHfP, n. The ojflfice or charge of 
a custodian. [eJ Loiidon Athmanim. 


OUS'TQ-DV, [L., It., 
toSy custo'dis, a keeper.] 


[L., It., § Sp. custodia ; L. cus- 


1. A keeping or guarding; guardianship. 

We being strangers here, how Aur’st thou trust 
So g' Gilt a chti'-ge fi oin thine i>wu cu->totli/? 

2. Restraint of liberty ; imprisonment. 

For what peace will be given 
To us enslaved, but cmtoilu severe ? MUtor^ 

3. Defence ; security ; protection. 

Ships fbr tho custody of the narrow seas. Jfacon. 


CfjrS'TOM, n, 1. [L. consmsco, consuetm, to be 
accus’tonied ; It. costtme, or costuma-, Sp. eos^ 
tumhre ; Old Fr. coustume ; Fr. coutimie.} The 
frequent repetition of the same act ; habitual 
practice ; established manner ; usage ; fashion. 


Sleeping within my orchard, 
iMy custom always of the uEernoon. Shak, 

Such precedents are numberless; we draw 
Our right fSrom emtom *, cu«tom is tu law 
As high as heaven, as wide as seas or iaad. X/msdouxm. 


2, Patronage or support in any business. 

lAt him have your emtonny but not your votes. Addwon. 
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3. [Fr. coutume ; confer^ to cost.] A tax, or 
duties paid upon merchandise and goods im- 
ported or exported ; impost ; toll ; tribute ; — 
in this sense commonly in the plural. 

Bender, therefore, to all their dues; tribute to whom ,tnb- 
ute, CKsioffi to whom custom, Horn. xiu. t . 

Those commodities may be dispersed, after having paid 
the cwstowis in England. ^ Temle- 

4. (Laio,) A law or a ri^t, not written, but 
established by long use. It differs from pre- 
scription in being common to many, whereas 
prescription is peculiar to an individual. Burrill. 

gyil — Custom is the frequent repetition of the same 
act \ habit is the effect of such repetition. Custom is 
the fashion of numbers j usa^Cj the habit of numbers. 
Custom has relation to time , usa^e^ to space. An old 
custom ; a vulgar usaffe j a fixed mbit ; tli® prevmling 
fashion) the common practice, — See DUTIES, TAX, 
CSAGE. 

fCCS^TOM, V, a. To pay a custom or duty for. 
“ Goods . . . not lawfully customed.^* Mackluyt. 


t OtJS'TOM, x>, w. To accustom. 

CtlS'TOM-A-BLE, a, 1. Common ; customary. 

“ Citkomd^ manner of speech.” rntniiny lo54. 

2. Liable to pay duties ; as, “ Customable 
goods or merchandise.” 

CtS'S'TQM-A-BLE-N^SS, n. The state of being 
customable. Johmon, 

CtJ'S'TOM-A-BLYjfltt^. According to custom. Tem- 
ples the Chrikians cmtorrLahhju%z^'^ Homilies* 

etJ^S^TOM-A-Rf-LY, ad\ Habitually ; commonly. 
♦‘That men . . . customarily do,” Sharp. 

O0S'TOM-A-B.1-n£ss, n. Frequency; common- 
ness,' * Gov, of the Tongue, 

COs'T<?M-A-RY, a, 1. Conformable to estab- 
lished custom ; common ; usual ; wonted ; ha- 
bitual. “ Customary belief.” Glanoille, 

2. {Laxo,) According to a law or a right es- 
tablished Iw some custom or long-established 
usage. Customary tenants.” Burrill, 

cCs'TQM-A-RY, n, [Old Fr, cotestumier; Fr. 
coutumier,'] 'A book containing an account or 
record of the customs, and municipal rights of 
a city, province, &c. ; the book of common law; 
as, “The customary of Normandy.” Ogilvie, 

ctJs'TQMED (kfila'tumd), a. Accustomed. 

One mom I missed him on the customed hill. Orau. 

CDs'TQM-ipR, n. 1. One who is in the habit of 
purchasing at a shop, factory, &c. ; an accus- 
tomed buyer ; a dealer. 

If you love yourselves, be you customers at this drop of 
heaven, buy the truth, JSp. JPalU 

2, t A collector of customs ; a toll-gatherer, 
Customers of the small or petty custom and of the sub- 
sidy. Uacllui/t, 

3- t A common woman ; a strumpet, Shak. 

ctJs'TQM-Ilfii&SE, n. A house where vessels 
and merchandise are entered, and duties upon 
goods, imported or exported, are -collected. Swift. 

CtJs'TQM-HCitySE-BRO'KpR, ?^. A person au- 
thorized to act for other parties in the entry or 
clearance of ships, and the transaction of gen- 
eral business at the custom-house. Ogzlvie. 

t CtjrS^TQM-SWRtjNK, a. Having fewer custom- 
ers than formerly. Shak, 

C&S'TOSy n. j pi, [L.] A keeper; 

a superintendent. Ainsworth. 

Ctys'TOS BRM ' ri- n. [Low L.] {Etig, Law.) 
The keeper of the writs ; a principal clerk of 
the courts of King’s Bench and Common Fleas, 
whose duty it was to receive and keep all the 
writs returned into the court. Bttrrill. 

Ct^s'TOS RdT-C-Ld'RUJHfn. [Low L.] {Eng. 
Law,) The ke'eper of ‘the rolls; he who has 
the keeping of the records of the sessions of 
the peace, and also of the commission of the 
peace itself. He is always a justice of the^ quo- 
rum in the county where appointed, and is the 
principal civil officer in the county. BurrilL 

cCs'TR?lL, n. 1. [Old Er, cotestUHer; comtilU, 
a long poniard.! A buckler-bearer. Ld. Herbert. 
2. A vessel for wine. Ainsworth. 

cOs't;t-im[A-RY, n. A book of laws and customs. 
— See Customary. Selden. 

Omwii flrom the old Oermanlo or Oothlc ciattmary. JUvrke. 


CtlT, V. a, [Etymology doubtful. — Sans, kutta, 
to cut. — Seremus tiaces it to Goth. kotUi to 
cut. — Skinner suggests Gr. xorrw, to strike, to 
cut ; Fr. couper^ to cut ; couteau, a knife. ^ 
Probably Fr. couteau, a knife. JoJmson.} \%, 
cut; pp, CUTTINQ, CUT.] . j . * 

1. To separate or divide by an edged instru- 
ment; to make an incision in; as, “To cut a 
thread ” ; “ To cut the finger.” 

When entire separation is intended, it is usu- 
ally accompanied by off, down, asunder, in two, or in 
pieces. 

2. To fashion by hewing or carving. 

I know that thy servants can skill to cut timbej in Leba- 
non, 2 Chron. ii. S. 

Why should a man whose blood is warm within 

Sit uke Ms grandsire cut m alabaster/ tfAoAr. 

3. To pass through or divide as with an edged 
instrument. 

The to fi'sb 

Cut \i.' 1 .'*' *■ - ‘•"it 'iR. tSthoJe. 

4. To touch the sensibilities of ; to affect. 

The man was cut to the heart witli tliese consolations.. 

Addison. 

6. To divide, as a pack of cards. 

We sure m vain the cards condemn; . 

Ourselves both cut and shuffled them. Jrnor. 

6. To castrate ; to geld. Huloet 

7. To intersect; to cross. “One line mts 

another at right angles.” Johnson. 

8. To avoid ; to shun ; to disown, as an ac- 
quaintance. [Modern cant language.] Todd. 

To cut a caper, to dance ; to frisk about. — To cut a 
dash, to make a great show j to make a figuic. — 7h 
cut down, to fell : — t to excel. “ So great is his natural 
eloquence that ho down the finest oiatoi.” Jlddi- 
son, [A low phrase. Johnson.) To cut off, to sep- 
arate from the other parts j to abscind ; to amputate : 
~ to destroy j to extirpate j to bring to an end, or cause 
to die. “ To cut off contentions.’* Hayward. “ This 
great commander was suddenly cut off.’* Howell,-^ 
To intercept; to preclude- “He cutoff their land 
forces from their ships.” Bacon. To cut out, to 
shape ; to form. “ Images cut out in jiinipei.” Bacon, 
“ A forest cut out into walks.” Addison, — To scheme ; 
to contrive. “ Eveiy man had cut out a place for Inm- 
solf in his own thoughts.” AdJiison. — To debar. “ I 
am cut out from aiw thing but common acknowledg- 
ments,” Pope, -.^To excel ; to outdo. Johnson. — To 
adapt } to suit. “ You know I am not cut out for 
writing a treatise.” Rymer. — To cut shoit, to hinder 
from pioceeding. “ Achilles C7it him xJiort.” Dnjden, 

To abridge. •* Tho soldiers were cut short of their 

pay.” Johii'^un. — To cut up, to divide into pieces with 
a sharp instrument: — to separate from tho root. 
“ Who cut up mallows.” Jobxxx, 4. “ This doctrine 
cuts up all government by the roots.” Lode. — To 
censure or criticise severely. 

cOt, V. n. 1. To make way by dividing. “When 
tho teeth are ready to cut.** ArbutJmot, 

2. To use a knife or edged tool, as in surgical 
operations. 

Ho saved tho lives of tliousands by his manner of cntting 
tor tlie stone. Poiw, 

3. To interfere, as a horse. Johnson. 

To cut, to divide and turn up cards for determining 

tho players, or for any other purpose. — To cut up, to 
be divided or separated into parts by an edged instrii- 
inent. “ Tho only question of their logisiativo hiitrli- 
ers will bo, how he cuts up.” Burke. To cut and 
run, to run away ; to escape ; to be off. HallmeU. 

CiiT,p.a. 1- Divided; separated. Shak. 

2. t Drunk ; intoxicated. Johnson. 

Cut and dry, prepared or ready for use. 

Sets of phrases, eta itnd dru. 

Evermore thy tongue supply. Swift. 

Ci3rT, n. 1. A gash, incision, or wound, made by 
an edged tool. 

2. A canal, or channel, made by art. 

This great owt Sesontrls purposed to have mn/le wider and 
deeper, and thereby to liuvc let in the Bi*(l Sea into the Med- 
iterranean. Kiiollre* 

3. A part cut off ; a piece ; a slice ; a shred. 

“ A number of short mds.** Hooker. 

4 . Any thing that wounds like a cutting in- 
strument, as a severe blow or lash with a whip, 
and, metaphorically, a severe remark or a sar- 
casm. 

This vnuf iihe taott unUxidesi cut of alU Shak. 

5. A lo^ as that made by cutting a stick, 
straw, or piece of paper to he put with others of 
different lengths, and drawn out in determining 
a stake. 

A mim may fui rneaonahly draw euw !fl»^ hli Xoetat. 

6. A near passage, path, or way by which 
some angle is cut off ; a short way. 


. .. .1’ .. . V' r' ■'s see me part of my vray and 
carry. i ^ ' ' ’ ■ .owngiound. Sniff. 

7. The stamp on which a pictuie is carved, 

and by which it is impressed. Johnson, 

8. A picture engraved upon a stamp of wood 
or of metal, and impressed or printed from it ; 
an engraving. 

He \a sot forth in the prints or cuts of martyrs. JBrotone. 

9. The act of dividing a pack of cards. 

The deal, the shuffle, and tine cut. Sioift. 

10. Manner of cutting ; fashion ; form shape, 

“ Beard of lormal cut.** Shak. 

Their clothes are after such a pagan cut, too. S/iak, 

11. A castrated horse ; a gelding. 

The collier’s cut tlxe courtier’s steed will tire. Oascotfjne. 

12. A quantity of yarn; a skein. Biockeit. 

Cut and hnsr tail, men of all kinds originally 

applied to dogs. Shak. 

C[T-TA^NB-ODs, a. [L. cutis, the skin ; It. d* Sp. 
cutaneo ; Fr, cutane.) Relating to, or affecting, 
the skin. “ Cutaneous eruptions.” At'buthtiqfllh 

cDtch, «. 1. The gummy resin of a tree found 
in Persia, near the Gulf of Cutch. Ljimgstedt. 

2. The spawn of the oyster. Hamilton. 

cOTCH^B-RYj ^ court of justice, or a public 
office. [East Indies.] Hamilton, 

CUTE, a. [Contraction of amte. — M. kidc^ 
Sharp; expert; keen; acute. [Colloquial.] Todd. 

cDT'-GRAss, n. A species of grass having 
rough leaves. Bigcloio. 

fC0TH, a. [A. S.] Known; famous; — used 
in the formation of*proper names ; as, Outhvfya, 
a knowing conqueror; Cuthxod, a knowing 
counsellor ; Cuthheti, famous for skill. Gibson. 

CU'TI-CLE, n. [L. cuticula, dim. of cutis, the 
skin ; It. cuticola ; Sp. cuticula ; Fr. cuticle.) 

1. A transparent, dry, thin membrane, devoid 

of nerv'es and vessels, which covers all the sur- 
face of tho body except the nails and hair; the 
scarf-skin ; epidermis. Dunglison. 

2. A thin skin formed on the surface of liquor. 

When any saline liquor is evaporated to cuticle, ffewton. 

3. {Bot.) The thin vesicular membrane that 

covers the surface of vegetables. Brandc, 

Cy-Tlc'y-L^LR, rt. [It. cuiiculare •, S'g, cuticular.) 
Belonging to the cuticle or skin. Johnson. 

CU'TIS, n, [L.] {Anat.) The true skin or derm, 
as distinguished from the cuticle, epidermis, or 
scarf-skin. llohlyn. 

cCt'LASS, w. [L. cultcllus, dim, of cutter, a 
knife'; It. coUetlaccio ; Fr. coidetas.) A strong 
sword slightly curved backward towards the 
point, and having only one cutting edge, the 
back leing thick;-— written also cutlaco, mrt- 
aze, mrtlcaze, and cutlmh. Fatrholt. 

cGt'L5:R, n. [Fr. cotdoUyr.) One who makes or 
one who sells knives ; a manufacturer of, or a 
dealer in, cutlery. Wotton, 

c£rT'L5R-Y, n. All kinds of sharp and cutting 
iuhtruments made of iron or steel, n« knives, 
forks, scissors, razors, &c.; articles made by 
cutlers. Todl 

CfrT'LgT, n, [Fr. cotelcUe, dim. of cotd, side.] 
A rib or a slice of meat for cooking ; a steak. 
“ Mutton cutlets.** Bwi/t. 

t cOt^ING, n. The art of cutlery. MiUon. 

cOt^PURSE, n. One who cuts purses for the pur- 
pose of theft; a pickpocket; u thief. i^hah 
Cutting purses, a common practice when 
men wore purses at their girdles.” Johnson, 

oyT-TiE^ n, 1. One who is cut, shunned, or 
avoided. [A cant word.] Qu, Rev. 

2. {Weaving.) A box to hold the quills of a 
weaver’s loom. Crabb. 

cWt$R, n, X, One who cuts any thing. “ He 
who is called the etUter or dissector.” ureenhitl. 

2. An instrument or machine that cuts any 
thing; as, “A hay cutter,** 

3. Afore tooth that cuts meat; incisor, Ray. 

4. An officer in the exchequer, who cuts on 

the tallies the sums paid. Cowell, 

5. t A ruffilan ; a bravo ; bully ; — sharper. 

Barret. 

8. (Nmet,) A small boat attached to a ship of 
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war : — a liffht, fast-sailing vessel with one mast ; 
a kind of sloop. Dana, 

7- A small, light sleigh. [IT. S.] Bat’tlett. 

8. A soft, yellow brick, used for face w’ork, 
from the facility with which it can be cut or 
rubbed down. Ogihie, 

CtJT'THROAT, a. Cruel ; inhuman. Dnjden, 

cCt^THRO AT, n. A ruffian ; a murderer. Knolles. 

CtlT^TING, Ji. 1. Incision. “Ye shall not make 
any citUings in your flesh.** Levit, xix. 28. 

2. A piece cut off. “ The burning of the cut^ 

tings of vines.** Bacon. 

3. An excavation made through earth or rock, 

as for the track of a railroad. Craig, 

4. {Farriery^ The action of a horse when he 

strikes the inner and lower part of the fetlock 
joint \vith his hoof while travelling. Crain, 

6. Division, as of a pack of cards. Dul, 

6. A caper ; a cur\^et. ^ Florio, 

7. {Surg^ The operation of removing a cal- 
culus, or stone, from the bladder. Dunglison, 

OOT'TINGj^j. 05. 1. Penetrating or dividing by an 
edge ; sharp ; as, “ A cutting tool.” 

2. Severe; sarcastic; as, “ A remark.*’ 

C^T'TING-LY, ad. In a cutting manimr. Craig, 

cCt'TI,B (kSt'tl), > n. 1. [A. S.C!*. 

CfJT'TDE-PXSH, 5 dele.l (Zool.) 

A mollusk of the genus Sepias 
which, when it is pursued by a 
fish of prey, throws out a black 
liquor; — sometimes called the 
ink-Jish, — See Sepia. Agassiz, 

He tliafc uses man/ words for tlie ex- 
plamlns [of] any aiibiect, doth, like the 
cutifZc-/Wi,hiac liimsclfm his own iuk.i2a^. Cuttlc-iish. 

2. t A foul-mouthed follow. “ If you plj^ the 

saucy cuttle with me.** Sliak. 

3. tLSec Cut.] A knife. “Dismembering 

himself with a sharp ciUtleJ* Bate, 

Ot^T'TLE-B5NE, Ji. The dorsal plate of the cut- 
tle-fish, used as an absorbent, for tooth-powder, 
and for polishing the softer metals ; Sepia oMci- 
nails, Dunglison, 

CtJT'T5E,yi. [Fr. covieau^ A knife. [Local,] J%uld, 

CtlT'-T66THED, 05. {Bot^ Cut and 
toothed at the same time, as certain 
leaves. Loudon, 

CtJT'TY, n, A loose woman : — a worth- 
less girl ; a slut : — a spoon : — a tobac- 
co-pipe cut or broken short. [Scotland.] Ogihie, 

CCT'TY-STddL, n. A seat in old Scottish 
churches, upon which one who had offended 
against chastity was seated during three Sun- 
days and publicly rebuked by the minister : -—a 
short-legged stool. [Scotland.] Jamieson. 

CtJT'wAL, n, The^kef police officer of a large 
city. [East Indies.] Hamilton, 

cCT^-WA-TjgiR, n, 1. (^Naut,) The fore part of a 
ship’s prow, that cuts the water. Darut. 

2. {ArohS) The lower portion of a pier separat- 
ing two arches of a bri^e ; — usualljr of stone, 
and pointed at each end, so as to resist the ac- 
tion of the current or of floating icc. Francis, 

3. A name applied to the black- 
billed auk, or razor-bill {Aica torda). Maunder, 

CtJT'WORK (-wUrk), Jt. Embroidery. B.Jonson, 

UtjT^WORM (-wUm), n. {Bni,) The larva of a 
moth of the genus Agrostis^ which is destruc- 
tive to young plants. Harris, 

Ci^^V&TTM\n. [Fr.] 1. (iSwir^.) A spoon-like 
instrument for extracting a cataract. 

2. (^Fort,) A trench dug in the middle of a 
large, dry ditch.— See Cunette. Crahb. 

t OfJz, n, A jocular title of one who was admit- 
ted to the fraternity of a printing-office. OrM, 

of''AN-AT3Bj n, [Fr.] {Chem,) A salt fpiroed hy 
the union of cyanic acid with a base. . Vre. 

C?f'-A'N|;-^N» a. [Ox. iw^tos, dark bluc.THaving 
an azure Polor. Fmnant, 

C'?'-AN-H^'D'RJC, a, [cyanogen and hydrogen,'] 
(dhem,) Noting an amd, otherwise called hydro-- 
cyanic add, or pnessie add, Ure, 



CY-AN'IC, a, [Fr. cyanique,] (C7iem.) Noting an • CY'CLQ-GR \PfI, /?. 

acid coiupounded of cyan ogen and oxygen.P. Cyc . : 

CY'A-NIDE, H. {Chem.) A compoimd of cyanogen ! 
with a metal* H* 


CY'A-XITE, n, [Cxr. /cum-o?, a dark-blue substance; 
Fr. cyanite,] {Min.) A mineral, commonly of 
a blue color ; silicate of alumina. Braude, 

CY-AX'Q-^EX, n. [Gr. Kbavoc, a dark-blue sub- 
stance, and yivvata, to beget; from being an es- 
sential ingredient of Piussian blue ; Fr. cyano- 
g^.neT] {Chem.) A bicarburet of azote or ni- 
trogen, a gaseous compound, colorless, inflam- 
mable, and of a highly pungent odor ; — some- 
times termed prussine, ox prussine gas. P. Cyc, 

CY-A-XaM'5-T5R, n, [Gr. a dark-blue 

substance, and fUrpov, a measure,] An instiu- 
ment for measuring the inten‘«ity of the color of 
the sky, and thereby deducing the quantity of 
vapor Hoatmg in the atmosphere. Frauds, 

CY-AN-OP'A-THY, n, [Gr. Kiavos, a dark-blue 
substance*, and* Ttddoq, suffering.] A disease in 
which the surface of the body, especi.dlv the 
exposed parts, is colored blue. Dtnigli,*iou. 

CY-4'JVd'SIS, n, [Gr. icudvmtFts, a dark-blue color.] 
(Med.) The blue-disease, by which the surface 
of the body becomes of a blue or lead color ; 
blue jaundice. Braude. 

CY-AN'Q-TYPE, n. [Gh:. xiavos, a dark-blue sub- 
stance*, and rvTTas, a type.] A species of photog- 
raphy. Smart, 

CY-AN'tl-EiaT, n, [Fr. cyamire.] {Ohem,) A 
compoun.d of cyanogen with a metal; cya- 
nide. Brands, 

CY-A-Ntj'R|C, a, [Fr. cyanurique,] {CJiem,) 
Noting an acid obtained from decomposing 
urea by heat. Brands. 

CY'AR, n. [Gr. xbap, a hole.] {Amt,) The orifice 
of the internal ear. Crahb, 

CY-ArB'E-A, n, [Gr. xiiaBos, a cup.] (J5o#.) A 
genus of tree-ferns. P, Cyc, 

CY-ATiri-PdRM, a. [Gr. xhaBos, a cup, and L. 
forma, form.] Shaped like a cup. P, Cyc, 

n. [L., from Gr. k0iov, the tunny- 
fish.’] {Pal,) A genus of fossil fishes. Pictet, 

CY'CAS, n, {Bot,) A genus of trees which ap- 
pear to be intermediate between the palms and 
the ferns, cultivated in China and Japan, and 
valued for the pith of the trunk, which furnishes 
a kind of sago. Loudon, 

CS’O'LA-MfiN, n, [L., from Gr. taMpivos, or icu- 
kX&iuvov.'] (^Bot,) A genus of tuberous-rooted 
plants with beautiful flowers; sowbread. Sprat, 

C'5’C*LA-mINE, ». {Chem.) A vegetable principle 
found in the root of the Cyclamen Europaum. 

cY^CLE, n, [Gr. kMos, a circle ; L. cyclus ; It. 
oiclo ; Sp. cyclo ; Fr. cyde.] 

1. (Ancient Asiron,) An imaginary circle or 
orb in the heavens. 

How gird tho sphere 

With centric and eccentric, scribbled o’er 

C^cle and oidcyde, orb in orb. Shtton, 

2. A revolution of a certain period of time 
within which tho same facts or events recur 
regularly and perpetually in the same order ; a 
round or periodical space of time ; a period. 

“We do commonly stylo a lesser apace a ciiole, and a greater 
by the name of period. Holder. 

Cycle qf the sun, or solar eycU, a period of 98 years, j 
after which the same, days of the week recur on the | 
same days of the year. >— Cycle qf tlte moon^ a period 
of 19 solar years, after which the new and full | 
moons fall on the same days of the year as they did i 
19 years before ; — called also tlie golden number, and j 
tho Metcmie cycle, fiom its inventor, Meton. Lon- 
don Enetf. — Cycle ofindiction, or Roman tndiction,^ 
period of 15 years, not astronomical, but entirely arbi- 
trary, and supposed to have had rcferonce to certain 
judicial acts that took place under tho Greek emperors 
at stated intervals of that number of years. Bravde, 

CT^O'LIO, a. [Gr. kvkXik6s ; Fr. cyclique,] Relat- 
ing to, or containing, a cycle. Qu, Rev, 

ChfoUc oilonw, the chorus which perfonned the songs 
ana dances of the dithyrambic odes, at Athens ; — so 
named )^m their dancing round the altar of Bacchus 
in a circle. — poets, epic poets who followed 
Homer, and wrote merely on the Trojan war and its 
heroes, keeping, as it were, to one circle of subjects. 

Brmde, 


Crf^O'LI-OAL, a. Cyclic. 


Coleridge. 


CY'CLOID [sl'kloid, IF’. P. Ja. K. Sm,; sik'lold, 
Binhauau], u, [Gr. KVK/o£i6i}s, circular; KiK?.o‘„ 
a circle, and tiloq, form ; It. »y Sp. cidoule ; Fr 
cyclo^de,] {Geom.) A curve 
which is traced out by any J 

point in the plane of ^ 

circle rolling on a straight line, and continuing 
in the same plane. 

the generating point is upon tho circumfer- 
ence of the circle, the curvm is called the common cy- 
cloid^ if It is without the ciicurnference, the curve 
15 called the curtate cycloid , and if it is within it, tlie 
curve is called the prolate or injlected cycloid-, — called 
also trochoid. Eacies Peck. 

CY'CLOID, a. (Ic7i.) Noting fishes belongirg to 
the order of cycloidians. AguMtiz 

CY-CLGId'AL, <t. [It. cicloidale Fx, cycloidal.] 
Relating to a cycloid. Chambers. 

CY-CLQi'DI-AN, n. {Ich.) One of an order of 
fishes distinguished by having scales^ composed 
of concentric superposed lamince with smooth 
edges, as the salmon. Agassiz, 

CY-CLOM'^-TRY, n, [Gr. kUkP.os, a circle, and 
l^irpov, a measure.] The art of measuring cy- 
cles. Wallis, 

CY'CLONB, n, [Gr. kvk16(o, to encircle.] A rota- 
tory wind adv'ancing on a line. “By the term 
cydo7ies, I mean rotatory winds advancing on a 
line.” Capt. A, Parish, 

Cy-CLO-PA5'DI-A (si-klo-pc'dc-gi') [sI-klo-pCMo-?^, 
W.P.J. Ja. H, bi-klo-pe-dc'ai, (S'.’; sl-klo 

ped'y?!, F. ZC ], 71 . [Gr. kvkXo,, a circle, andTral- 
dca, instruction.] A circle of the arts and sci- 
ences ; a book, or series of volumes, containing 
a view of the aits, sciences, and literature, at” 
ranged in alphabetical order; an encyclopaedia. 

j0g5=*Moro coircctly written encyclopardm, irom the 
Greek words iv Afj/cAw rtatdEia, instruction m a circle. 
Brande. 

Syn, — See Dictionary. 

Cy-CLQ-Pj^'4N, or Cy-CLO'P?-AN [sf-klo-pe'an, 
Ja. tini, H, C.Wb . ; sj-klb'p^-an, K. Ash, Brande], 
a. Relating to the Cyclops ; vast ; mgantic ; 
terrific ; cyolopic. Bp, Hall, 

C'Y'CLO-PEDE, n. Cyclopaedia. TVdrton. 

OY-CLp-PE'DI-A, n. See CYCLOP.ffiDiA. 

Ct-CL9-P£D'10, 

OY-CLO-PfiD'l 

JSo.Rgo, 

CY-CLdP'lC, a. Relating to the Cycl<^s ; gigan- 
tic ; vast. “ Cyclopic monsters. ' Bp, Taylor, 

CY'CLdPS, n, sing. &pl. [Gr. KMotresf, creatures 
with circular eyes ; kIkIos, a circle, di4'f 

1. (3Iytli.) Vulcan’s workmen, giants who had 
only one eye, in the middle of their forehead. 
According to Homer, they wore a gigantic, in- 
solent, lawless race of shepherds in Sicily. 

Wm/Smm. 

2, {EolI ) A genus of brancMopods inhabit- 
ing fresh waters. Baird. 

CY^CLO-STO 'M4, n. pi. [Gr. KbKlos, a circle, and 
crrbyal the mouth.] 

1. {Ich.) A tribe of cartilaginous fishes in 

which tho mouth is surrounded by a large cir- 
cular lip, as in the lamprey. Brande. 

2. (Zoul.) A genus of air-breathing gastero- 

pods or snails, in which the aperture of the 
shell is round, Brande. 

CJ^f'CLO-STOMB, n (Ich.) One of the Cyclo- 
stoma. Brande. 

OY-CL6S'TO-MOfJS, a, (Zool.) Ha’ving a circu 
lar mouth; round-mouthed. Kirby, 

CY-CLO-STY'LAR, a, [Gr. xiiskot^ a circle, and 
arxAo\^ a pillar'.] (Arch.) Relating to a struc- 
ture composed of a circular range of columns 
without an interior building or core. Weals. 

OY'D^R, n. See CinjsR* Todd. 

Clr-E-S^6L'9-OT» [Gr. If£«7crts, pregnancy^ 
to bear in the womb, and X6yo(, a discourse.] 
(Med.) The doctrine of gcsstation Dunglison. 

C^G’NET w. [Gr. Khxvoi;, a swan ; L. eyg- 

nus ; It, eyg7to ; Fr. cygne.] (Omitk.) A young 
swan. Bhak, 


I a. Belonging to, or re- 
D'l-CAL, 7 sembling, a cyclopaedia. 
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Oi^G-JVf'JVUE, n.pl, 
[L. cygmis^ a 
swan.] {^Ornith.) 
A snb-family oi 
birds of the or- 
der Anseres and 
family Anatidaei 
swans. Gray^ 



Cygnua fertts. 


CifG^NUS, n, a &wan^ (Astron.') A con- 
L in the : — '' — - ' "* ’ 


Hind, 



stellation in the northern Hemisphere. 

cS^L^lN-D^iR, w. [Gr. KiXivRpog ; L. 
cylindrvs\ It, ^ Sp. dlindro; Fr, 
cylindre.'] 

1. {Geom.) A right prism whose J| 

bases are circles ; a solid which 
may be generated by revolving a rectangle about 
one of its sides. Peirce, 

jggg* The side about which the rectangle is revolved 
is the axis, and the opposite side generates a curved 
surface, which is called the convex or lateral surface. 
Any section of the surface by a plane is called a base. 
If the plane of a base is perpendicular to the axis the 
cylinder is riffkt, and the base a circle 5 otherwise it 
is oblique, and the base elliptical. Davies 4* Peck, 

2 . {Gunnery,) The bore of a cannon or great 

gun. Maunder, 

C'$‘L-lN-DRA'OEOyS ( 66 ), a. Cylindrical. Ogilvie. 

Cy-LlN'DRlC, 

CY-L1N'DR{- 

nature, or the form, of a" cylinder. ArbutJimt, 

CijUndrieal surface, a surface generated by the mo- 
tion of a straight line which continues always paral- 
lel to another straight line. JEliot, 

CY-LIN'DRl-CAIi-LYj ad. In the manner of a 
cylinder. 



I a, [Gr. KvXiv6piK6s ; Fr. cy- 
•l-OAZtj J lmdrzque,1 Partaking of the 


C§‘L-lN-DRl 9 'l-TY,w. State of being cylindric. [n.] 

Cy-L!N'DRI-P5RM, a. Having the form of a cyl- 
mder. Mdimder. 

Cl?L/lN-DR5fD [sll'in-didld, Ja. K. 8m, ; sp-lln'- 
<h’old, Crabb], ,[Gr. KbXtvSposp a cylinder, and 




elliptical base. ' 'Dames ^ Peek, 

Cy-LlN-DRQ-MJBT'RIC, a, [Gr. MivSpog, a cyl- 
inder, and pirpov, a measure.] Belonging to a 
scale used in measuring cylinders. Maunder, 

Cy^M^,n, 1. [Gr. Kbvpa, or /cS/ua, a foetus, a sprout ; 
L. cymaf^ (Boi,) A cyme. Brands, 

2. [Gr. kS^ — , - 
ga,] {Arch.) A 
waved memoer — ' 
or moulding of j 

a cornice, con- 

vex at the bot- 

tom and concave at the top, or the reverse. In 
the former case it is termea cyma recta, and in 
the latter cyma reversa. Brande. 

CY-MAR', n. A loose, light gown. — See Simah. 

Her body shaded with a slight cymor, Drydm, 

C^M'A-tIne, ??. {Min.) A fibrous mineral. Da 7 i«, 

Cr-MA ' rp (s 9 -ma'sho-am), n, [L,, from Gr. 
KVfiiTiov, dim. of Kdpa, a wave.] {Arch.) Same 
as Cyma. Brands, 

n. [Gr. tebp^aXov, D, cymhalum; It. 
cembalo ; Sp. cm^cdo ; Fr. cymbe^,). 

1. A musical instrument, consisting of two 
plates of metal, in the form of a dish, which, 
when struck together, produce a ringing sound. 

2. A mean instrument used by gypsies, &c., 

consisting of a steel wire in a triangular form, 
passing through small rings, which may be 
moved along the wire by a rod, while the instru- 
ment is held suspended. London Emy, 

j^The precise form of the instrument, as used by 
the ancients, is unknown. Smart. 

3. A sort of cake 5 doughnut. [Local, XT. S.] 

+ Cf'M'B 4 L-IST, n. A player on a cymbal, Blount. 

c1?M'BJ-F0rm, a, [L. oymba, a boat, and 

forma, form ; Fr. cynwiforme.’] Formed 
like a boat ; boat-shaped. P, Cyc, 


CP’M'JBpt^’M, n, [L., froiU Gr, xvp^iov, a 
cup.J {Conch.) A land of sea- shell ; a 
gondola. Brande, 


V 


CYME, n, [See Cyma.] {Bot.) A kind 
of infiorescence, as of the elder, hav- 
ing the form of a corymb, but of the 
determinate sort, the central flower of 
each portion opening earliest. Gray. 

C Y-m!p'?R-O0s, a, [L. cy7tia, a sprout, and /ero, 
to bear.] Bearing cymes. Craig, 

CY'mOId, a, [Gr. iSipa, an embryo, and e75os, 
form.] {Bot.) Relating to, or resembling, a 
cyme or cyma. Forsta*. 

CY^MO-PHANE, n, [Gr. Kxpa, a wave, and ^alvio, 
to appear.] {Min.) A mineral of a green col- 
or, of different shades, and having a conchoidal 
or undulated fracture. It resembles the chrys- 
oberyl. Wcale, 

CY-MOPH'A-NOtrs, a. Having a wavy light ; 
opalescent; chatoyant. Ogilvie, 

CY-MOSE', a, {Bot,) Relating to, or resembling, 
a cyme or cyma. P, Cyc, 

CY'MOyS, a, {Bot,) Same as Cymose. Ogilvie, 

CY-NAN'jGHJp, 71. [Qr. Kvvdyxv, a dog-throttling ; 
Kbm>, Kvvds, a dog, and strangle.] {Med.) 

Inflammation of the lining membrane of the | 
upper part of the air-passages; — a disease of| 
many varieties, comprising common sore throat, 
quinsy, and croup. Dimglnon. 

CY-NAN'TIIRp-PY, «. [Gr. siiav, Kvv6g, a dog, 
and avdpijmog, a man.] A species of madness 
in which men have the qualities of dogs. Johnson. 


(Chem.) An alkaloid ob- 
tained from cynapium, or fooVs- 
Clarkc. 


CY-NAP'r-NA, ) 

CtN'A-PINE, 5 ta 
parsley. 

CY-J^A' PT-tfM, n. [Gr- Kbm, Kovdg, a dog, and 
amov, parsley.] {Bot.) A plant of the genus 
j^thusa ; foors-parslcy. Loudon. 

CfJT'A-Rji, n, [Gr. Kwbpa, a dog-thom, a kind 
of wild rose.’^ < Bof.) A of plants of the 

thistle kind, nu-'i.d i-ic :nric;ii)ko. Craig, 

C^N-A-RA'CEOU 8 (-slius), a, {Bot.) Having the 
character of plants of tne genus Cynara. Craig. 

OfN-ARO-TOM'A-J0HY, n. [Gr. Kbiov, a dog, 
&pKTog,^ a bear, and ydxVf a* battle.] Bear-bait- 
ing with a dog. Budibras. 

CY-j\rJ[R 'Rifg-B6J\r, n. [Gr. Kbw, Kwtg, a dog, 
and W-ir. n {Bot,) A fruit composed of 

“re *, ■*•.• 1 ( 1 , and indehiscent ovaries, en- 
veloped by, but not united to, the fleshy tube of 
the calyx, as that of the rose. Ifenslow. 

•f* Ci^N-jEl-GfiT^lCS, n. pi. [Gr. icvvrfyirtKd ; kOiov, 
Kvv6g, a dog, and bylopm, to lead.] The art of 
hunting with dogs, Broione, 

C'^N'IC, ? Qj, KvvtKlg, dog-like ; Kbm, 

3 Kvv6g, a dog; L. cynicus; It, ^ Sp. 
cinico ; Fr, cynfgue.'] 

1 . Pertaini'uff to the dog-star ; as, ** The cytiic 
year, or cunieiuar year.” — See CANicrLAit. 

2 . Relating to the philosophy of Diogenes, | 

or to the Cynics- I 

3. Having the qualities of a dog; brutal; 
snarling; carping; snappish; ill-natured. 

Ho was a man of . . . morose and cynical tmpor. Bumet, 

I hope it IS no vciy cynical asperity not to con&ss o)Algti~ 
tions »hcrc no bonent lias been received, Johnum. 

C'i?'N'iC, 71. 1 . A follower of Diogenes; a phi- 
losopher of the snarling scct- 

2. A morose man ; a misanthrope. 

"Without these precautions, the man degenerates into a 
cynic. * Addison. 

C^^N'l-OAL-LYyadl. In a cynical manner. Bacon, 

OtfN^J-Oi^Ir-NfeSS, n. The quality of beingeyni- 
cal ; moroseness. Booth, 

n. The quality of a cyn ic; misan- 
thropy ; moroaeness. hir W. Scott, 

OtNaO-SPA^M, n. [Gr. KwinSg, dog-like, and 
tnebopa, a spasm.] {Med*) A convulsive con- 
traction of the muscles of one side of the face, 
distorting the mouth, nose, &c. Dunglison, 

CY’JVfC^TJS, n. [Gr. xlnav, a dog, and ttrig, a 
kind of weasel or ferret.] {Zom.) An African 
mammiferous quadruped, resembling the fox, 
and living in burrows. 

Cf'^NIPS, n. [Gr. Kbta, to impregnate.] {Ent.) A 


Linnsean genus of hymenopterous insects ; the 
gall-fly. Brande. 

CYJ^' O^DO^r, ». [Gr. Kbcov, Kvvdg, a dog, and 
bSobgl oSSvrog, a tooth.] {Bot.) A genus of 
grasses ; dog’s-tooth grass. P. Cyc. 

C^JV-O-OLOS 'SUM, n, [Gr. KVv6yX(oacov ; Kbtov, 
KvvSg, a dog, and yjSaca, the tongue ; L. cyno- 
glosses.] {Bot.) A genus of plants; hound’s- 
tongue. P. Cyc. 

CY-NOG'RA-PHY, w. [Gr. Kbcov, Kwdg, a dog, and 
ypdifxo, to describe.] A description or history 
of the dog. Craig, 

Cf^Jsr-O-LYS ' SA, n. [Gr, ir'i6?.vr(r’)g. mad from the 
bite of a dog ; Kbiov, KWdg . aiKi // "r 1 . lagc. ! 
{Med.) Canine madnes" ; l'\c!j onhobia. 

Dimghso7i. 

Ci'Jf’O^REX'pA, n. [Gr. Kbm, xvvdg, a dog, and 
Spe^ig, a longing; Fr. cynorexie.] {JfedT) An 
insatiable or canine appetite. Or abb. 

CY'NO-SURE, or CItN'O-SURE [sl'no-siir, B. E. 
R. ; sin'o-sflr, J. Wb. ; sSn'o-shur or si'no-sliiir, 
TK.; sln^o-sur or si'iio-sSr, 'F.\ sl'mi-shaf, Ja.', 
sln-o-slidr' or sl'no-shdr', K , ; sihio-zGr or sl'no- 
zh 6 r, jSf7n.], n, [Gr. KWdaovpa, a dog’s tail ; sbiop, 
Kvvdg, a dog, and ohpd, a tail ; L. cy^iosura ; It. ^ 
Sp. chxosxira ; Fr. cy^iosure!] 

1 . A name of the constellation Ursa Minor, 
or the Lesser Bcar^ which contains, in the tail, 
the pole star by which mariners arc guided. 

\a nc-rpo" thot rr’n 
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2. Any thing which attracts or fixes the at- 
tention ; a point of attraction. 

Where perhaps some beauty lies, 

The cynosure of’ iicighborinjgr eyes. 

CY-ATO^SUBuS, n. [Gr. Kwderovpa, a dog’s tail.] 
{Boi.) A genus of grasses ; the crested dog’s- 
tail or gold-seed. P. Cyc, 

CS^'QN, n. See Cion, and Scion. Evelyn 

CY^g-'Pllb 'RLA, n, [Gr. icvotpopta, pregnancy ; 
Kbog, the f(ntus, and ipipio, to bear.] {Mea.) 
Time of gestation ; pre^ancy. Dunglisofi, 

CY-PE^RA i CJE^JS (fel-pc-ia’slic-c), n, [Gr. Kbittipog, 
a kind of sccl^e ; L. cyperos.] {Bot.) A family 
of idunts difteiing^ from grasses in the parts of 
fructification, and in the sheath being closed up, 
not slit ; the sedge family. Loudon. 

C$-p.^:-RA'CEOUS (-Bhys, 66 ), a. {Bot.) Belong- 
ing to the class Cyperacecs, Craig, 

CFp 'E-,R Cs, n, {Bot.) A genus of plants of the 
sedg’e family ; — also the root of one species. Gray. 

CY'PIieR, n. See Cn»irER. Todd. 

CifPIl'O-Nl^M, 71. [Gr. Kbiptov, a sort of pillory in 
which criminals were fastened by the neck ; 
KV(pu>rtap6i,f puuihhment by the k('(/>iop ; P'r. vypho- 
7iisni(\] An ancient mocl^f piinisliincnt, which 
con.si.sted in besmearing We criminal with hon- 
ey, and then exposing him to insects while fas- 
tened to a stake or extended on the ground with 
his arms pinioned. * Braiide. 

CY-PRAi 'A, n. [Gr. Kuir^fa, one Of the names of 
Venus.] {Conch.) A genus of luollusks; the 
cowry. Brande, 

CY'PRI 6 ;S 8 , n. [Gr. Kvirdptcffog; LctjpresHus; It. 
cipreaso ; Hp. ciprvs ; eypr^s.] The common 

name of the forest trees of the genus Cuiiresma 
and order Coniferee, They are evergreen, and dis- 
tinguished from the firs and pines by their leaves 
being mere scales, their cones being formed 
of a small number of peltate woody hraet*^, and 
their seeds being very small, angular, and sev- 
eral to each bract. From its use at funerals, 
and in adorning sepulchres among the ancients, 
the cypress is taken as an emblem of mourn- 
ing* Eng. Envy. 

Paplari and alder* ever quivering played. 

And nodding n/prrss formed a ftugrant anade. PiqM. 

Bind yon my brows with mourning cyprm, llnti. 

Otr’PRgSS, a, 1. Pertaining to cypress. ** Cy* 
press trees.” Shak. “ Cypress shades.” Mittdn. 
2, Made of cypress. “ Cypress chests.” Shak. 

Ci?'FRl-AN, a, 1. {Geog.) Belonging to the 
island of ^'prus. 

2 . [See Cyprian, n.] Devoted to lewd pleas- 
ures; licentious. Ash. 

cI^P’BI-AN, n. 1- A native of Cyprus. 
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2. [Gr. Kfcrpff, a name of Venus, from Kurtpog, 
or Cyprus, her fa\oute ibland.] A devotee of 
Venus ; a prostitute. Booth, 

CYP'RINE, a. Belonging to the c}*press-tree. Ash, 

ClrP'R|XE, n, [L. cypHus, pertaining to copper.] 
{Mui ) A species of idocrase having a blue tint, 
probably from the presence of copper. Dana. 

n. pi {leh.) The carp family. 

CT-PRI'hruSf 71. [L., from Gr. a species 

of carp.] (Ich.) A genus of fishes of -which 
the common carp is the type. YaiTell 

Ct’'P'RI-6T, 71, {Geog.) A native or inhabitant of 
Cyprus. Ed. Bev. 

Cfp^RI-PE 71, [Gr, KCrrptg, a name of Ve- 

nus, and irdStov, a sock or buskin.] (Bot.) A 
genus of plants ; lady’s-slipper. Loudon. 


CY'PJtlSf n, (ZooL) A genus of branchiopod, 
fresh-water crustaceans, with two pairs of feet 
and two antennae, terminated*by a pencil of fine 
hairs, which they use for locomotion. Baird, 
CY'PRUS, 71. [From Old Fr. crespe, crape, or 
from* the Island of Cyprus^ where it was first 
manufactured. Skinner, — From Cypynts^ where 
it was made, or from cypress^ as being used in 
mourning. Johnson. — Most probably from Q/- 
priiSf where it was originally manufactured. 
Todd.'l A thin, transparent, black stuff. 


Your picture . . . one half drawn 

In solemn ct/pr ua, the other cobweb hiwn. J3. Jonson. 

Ctf'PRUS-LAWN, 71. Same as Cyprus. 

And sable sfble of afprits-lawn. Milton. 


CfP^SE-LA^ 71. [Gr- Kvi^iXtjj a hollow vessel.] 
(Bot.) A* one-seeded, one-celled, indehiscent 
fruit ; — called also achenium. Brands. 


CYP’SE~U^M'JS,n.pl. [L. 
cypselluSf the switt.] 
\Omith.) A sub-family 
of fissirostral birds of the 
oxdi&x Passeres and family 
HirundinidcB swifts. 

Gray. 



Acontbylifl pelasg^a. 


cVR-jg-NA'lC, a. [Gr. Kvajjvaikog,] (Geoa.) Re- 
lating to Cyrene. £d. Bev. 

C^R-^-XA'lC, ». One of an ancient sect of phi- 
losophers, so called from their founder, Aristip- 
pus of CjTene ; a Cyrenian. Maunder. 

CY-RE'X|-AN, a. (Geog.) Pertaining to Cyrene, 
a region on the northern coast of Africa. Ci'aig. 

CY-RE'Xl-AN, 71. 1. A native of Cyrene. Craig. 

2. One of a sect of Epicureans established 
at Cyrene by Aristippus, who was a disciple of 
Socrates ; a Cyrenaie. Craig. 

ClTR-I-Q-Logi'IC, a. [Gr, ictpios, principal, chief, 
and /dyo 5 , a discourse.] Relating to capital 
letters. SmaH. 

CYR''TO-STYLE, n. [Gr. Khpros, curved, and orwAof, 
a pillar.] (Ai'ch.) A circular, projecting por- 
tico. Weule. 

C'S'ST, M. [Gr. Kbcrig^ a bag, — A. S. cyst, a chest, 
a sheath.] (Atiat.) A pouch, or sac, containing 
morbid matter, without opening, and commonly 
of a membranous nature, developed accidentally 
in one of the natural cavities, or in the substance, 
of organs j — written also kyst. Dungliso7i. 

C^’ST'^ID, a. Enclosed in a cyst or bag. Cla^'ke. 

C^S'TIC, a. [Gr. icdtrrtf, a bag.] (Med.) 

1. Belonging to the gall-bladder. ** Cystic 

artery.” “ Cystic calculi.” Dungtison. 

2. Pertaining to the urinary bladder. *“ Cys- 
tic remedies.” Dunglison. 

3. Having cysts or cells, as some tumors. 

** Cystic sarcoma.” Dunglison. 

Cyattc oxide, (Cheat.') one of the ingredients found 
in urinary calculi. Dung-hson. 

CS'S'TINE, 71. (^C/tem.) A term applied by some 
chemists to cystic oxide. Brande, 

C'5'S'TIS, n. Same as Cyst. Wise7na7i, 

OYS-TI'TIS, w, [Gr. the bladder.] {hied.) 
Infiammation of the bladder* Brands, 


CYS'TO-CELE, n, [Gr. Khctig, the bladder, and 
hernia.] (Med.) A hernia or rupture 
arising from the protrusion of the bladder. 

Brands, 

CYS-TO-LITH \C, a. [Gr, Kiorig, the bladder, and 
?.Sog, a stone.] (.I/eif.) Relating to the stone 
in the bladder. Dunglison, 

eVs'TOSE, a. (Med,') Like a cyst. Dunglison, 

cVs'TO-TOME, n, [Fr.] An instrument used 
in cystotomy. Dunglison. 

CYS-T6T'0-MY, 71. [Gr. Kbarig, the bladder, and 
Topi], a cutting.] {Surg.) The operation of cut- 
ting into the bladder. Dunglison. 

ClirT'l-SiXE, n, (Che7n.) A purgative deleterious 
substance obtained from the seeds of Cytisus 
lahm'num, Cytisus alpmus, &e. P. Cge, 

CYT'J-StlS, 71, [L. ; Gr. Kbnaog, a kind of clo- 

ver.] (Bot.) A genus of ornamental trees 
and shrubs including the two species of Lahur- 
7110)1, Loudon, 

cVt'O-BLAsT, 71. {Bot, & Phys.) The nucleus, 
cellule, or centre of assimilative force, from 
which the organic cell is developed* Bra7ide, 

CZAR, or TZAR (zar), n. [L. Ccesar: Ger. kai- 
ser ; Dut. czaar ; Sw. 4t Dan* czar; Slav. tzuTri ; 
It., § Sp. za}\'} The title of the Emperor or 
Autocrat of Russia. 

Syn.— See Monarch. 

CZA-Rl'NA (z&-r5'ne), n. The title of the Em- 
press of Russia. GoldsTnith* 

CZA-rIN'I-AN, a. Relating, or belonging, to the 
Emperor or the Empress of Russia. Craig, 

CZAR'JSH (zar'isli), a. Relating to the czar, or 
Emperor of Russia. Tatler, 

CZAr'Q-WITZ (zSlr'o-wIts), n, [Rus. cza7'ovioz.] 
The title of the czbr’s eldest son. STnarl. 



D the fourth letter and third consonant of the 
? alphabet, is a dental and a Tnute, and has a 
sound nearly approaching to that of t. In its 
formation the continuous flow of the breath is 
interrupted by the pressure of the tongue against 
the gum of the upper front teeth. It aiffers 
from t in its capability of some continuation, 
and in its being uttered in the natural tone of 
the voice. In etymologies, it is frequently in- 
terchanged with i and th. — As a Roman nu- 
meral, it denotes 500, and with a dash over it 
5000. — It is used as a key in music, and also 
to denote a sliding-valve in a steam-engine. 

n, [Dut.] A Dutch coin, of the 
value of 'about half a crown. C7*ahb. 

DAb, V. a. [Goth, daupjan ; Dut. dabhen. — Fr. 
dauber. u. dabbed ; pp, dabbinGj^dabbbd.] 
1. To strike suddenly ; to slap. To dab him 
in the neck.” Sir T, More. 

2. To touch gently. ** Dabbing it [a sore] 
with fine lint.” Sharp, 

DAB, n. 1. A quick or sudden blow; a touch. 
“ A dab in the mouth with a broken sword.” 

Memoirs of Captain Crichton, 
2. A small soft lump of any thing. Johitson. 
3. An expert ; an adept. A third [writer] 
is a dab at an index.” Gotdamith, 

An Eton stripling training for the law, 

A dunce at ayntax, but a dob at taw. Anon. 

4. (Ich.) A small, flat fish, of a dark-brown 
color ; the Pleurotiectes limwnda. Maunder, 

P4-B<E ' (66), n. (Roi.) A genus of plants ; 

Irishwort called, in Ireland, St. Dabeoc*s 
? eaih, whence the name. P. Cyc. 

dAb'BLE (d&b'bl), 17. a, [Dim. of dab ; Dut. dab- 


belen.] ft. dabbled; pp. dabbling, dab- 
bled!] To dip a little or often ; to wet ; to be- 
sprinkle ; to moisten. “ Dabbled wings.” Swift. 
“Hair in blood.” Shak, 

dAb'BLE, V, n. 1. To play in water, mud, or any 
moist mixture; to padale with the hands or 
feet. “ I saw a young child dabbling in a buck- 
et of water.” Boyle, 

2. To make slight or superficial essays ; as, 
“To dabble in politics or in poetry.” 

3. To make impertinent changes ; to tamper; 
to meddle. “ Dabbling with the text.” Atterbury. 

dAb'BI.^JR, n. 1. One who dabbles or plays in 
water, mud, or some moist mixture. 

2. One who makes slight and superficial es- 
says ; a sciolist. “ Dabblers in metaphysics are 
the most dangerous creatures breathing.^' Tucker, 

DAB'OHIOK, n, A small water-fowl of the grebe 
kind ; the little or black-chin grebe ; Poaioeps 
minm; — called also dip-chick, dob-chick, and 
didapper. Yarrell. 

dAb'STBB, n. One who is expert at any thing ; 
a dab ; an adept. [Vulgar.] Smart. 

DA CA'PO, ad. [It., again, from the begirt^ 
ni 7 ig^ {Mus.) A term placed at the end of a 
movement, to acquaint the performer that he is 
to return and end with the first strain. Moore. 

PACE, n, [Dut. daas.’l 
iJeh.) A small river- 
fish of the carp family ; 

Leudsem vulgaris ; — 
called also dar, dare, 
and dart, Baird. 

n. [A transposition 6f L» aloedOf a 


kingfisher.] (Omith.) A large Australian spe- 
cies of passerine birds, nearly allied to the king- 
fisher. Brafzae, 

DA'CIAN (da^shsin, 66), a. {Geog.) Belon^ng to 
Dacia, now Wallacnia. Murray. 

b.-ClMT* , n, [Bengalee.] One of a gang of rob- 
bers in Hindostan ; deceit. MamiUon, 

DA-c5Pty, n, [Bengalee.] Gang-robbery in 
Hindostan, practised oy night ; decoity. Tytler. 

DAC-RY-qE-LO^SlS, n. [Gr. a tear, and 

to laugh.] {Med.) A species of insanity 
in ‘Which the patient weeps and laughs at the 
same time. Dunglison, 

bAc-RY-O^MA, n. [Gr. baKpbta, to weep.] {Med.) 
A diseased state of the lachrymal duet of the 
eye, hy which the fluid that usually passes into 
the nose is ejected from the eye in the lomi 
of tears. Brande, 

DAc^T^'L, n, [Or. UKtalos, a finger ; also a dac- 
tyl, which, like a finger, consists of one long 
and two short members ; L. dactylus ; It. dat- 
tilo ; Sp. dactilo ; Fr. dactyU,) (Pros.) A po- 
etic foot, consisting of one long syllable and two 
short ones, as corpbrtl, or of one accented syl- 
lable and two unaccented ones, as typical. 
The following couplet is composed entirely of 
dactyls : — 

f PAd^t1?D, V, n. To run nimbly. B. Jomon, 

PAQ'TY-LAE, a. Relating to, or consisting of, 
the dactyl ; dactylic- Craig, 

f pAo^TY-LfiT, n. A dactyl. Bp, Ball* 
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SDAC-Tt-L'IC [dak-tirik, Ja. Sm. Jt. ; dak'te-llk, 
K, TT’6. Tod^ , a. [Gr. oaKTvXiK^s ; L. dactyli- 
9us\ Fr. dactyliqiie^ ^ 

1. {Pros.) Relating to, or consisting of, the 
dr.'^vl. “ no^vcr of the spondaic and dctC” 

* 1 Rambler, 

' 2. JS' t L '•v‘ which end with a dactyl in- 
iA a - . . ^launder, 

II dAC-TYIi'ICS, 71. pt. Metres which consist of a 
repetition of dactyls or equivalent feet. P. Cyc, 

DAC-TYL'l-O-GLt'PH, 7^. lGv.SaKrv?.ioy/.i<pos ; Suk- 
tI'Xios, a finger-ring, and to engrave.] 

1. An engraver of stones used to ornament 

finger-rings. Elmes, 

2. The inscription of the name of the artist 

on a gem. Gwilt, 

D.^C-TY'L-l-OG^LY-PHY, n, [Gr. iaKTv7uoy)v(pia.'\ 
The art of engraving* gems- Elmes, 

DAC-T^L-I-OG'RA-PHY, n, [Gr. SaKriXioSi a fin- 
ger-ring, and ypd(ptJi, to describe ; Fr. dnc^loyra- 
phie,] The science of gem. engraving. Brande. 

DAC-Tl?’L'l-Q-3krAN-CY, n, ^ [Gr. SajcrOXios, a fin- 
ger-ring, and ptavreia^ divination.] Divination 
by means of finger-rings. MauTider, 

DAc-T^L'ION (dS.k-tiryon), n, [Fr., from Gr. 
Sa'KTvZos, a* finger.] (jXfed.) The union of the 
fingers with each other. Palmer, 

DAC'TYL-IST, 7 ^. A proficient in dactylic versi- 
fication ; — applied especially to those who com- 
pose in Latin and Greek. 

May is certainly a sonorous cJaciyliat. Warton, 

DjlC-TY~Lf' TXS,n, [Gr, ^(S«ru2off, a finger.] (Med.) 
Inflamniatioh of the finger. Bunglison, 

DAC-TYL-oL'Q-^Y, 71. [Gr. Sdicrvlos, a finger, 
and Xdyos, a <iiscoiirse ; Fr. dactyloloyic.'] The 
art of conversing, or commimioating ideas, by 
spelling words with the lLng<‘rs, as practic'd by 
the deaf and dumb. Ealgarno, 

DA0-Tt?'L'Q-MAN-CY,7i. Dactyliomancy. Brande. 

DAc-TY-LON'Q-MY, n. [Gr. SdKwXos, a finger, 
and vffio), to ‘deal out.] The art of numbering 
with the lingers. Perry, 

DAc-TYL-OP^TJglll-OtrS, a, [Gr. SdKrvXos, a fin- 
ger, and iTTspdVf a wing or a fin.] (Icli.) Noting 
fishes the inferior rays of whose pectoral fin are 
partially or entirely free. Brande, 

DAc~ TYLr 6 p * TJSR- n, [See D ACTYLOPTEB- 

ous.l* (Ich,) A genus of fishes containing two 
species, of which the most remarkable is the 
^ying~gurnard, Brande, 

dAd, I n, [A word formed from the syllables 

DAd^DY, S da dUy the early utterance of chil- 
dren; Gael- dait\ Ir. daidi "W. <§r Corn, tad; 
Aim. tat,'] A childish term for father* 

dAd'DLE, i>. n, [Dim. of dade.] To walk un- 
steadily or feebly ; to toddle. Todd, 

DAd'DLE, n. The hand or the foot. [Colloquial 
and low, Eng.] Broohett, 

dAb'DOOK, n, (Bot,) The heart of a tree thor- 
oughfy rotten, [k.] Maunder, 


fiy ; — called also father^long-legs, Baird, 

t BABE, V, a. To lead, as a child just learning to 
walk. ** To dade andleadby the hand.” Holland, 
Tbe little cMMifen, v*»ia they learn to go. 

By painml mothers dad«d to and fro. JDrat/tem. 

fBADE, V. n. To wa^k slowly or unsteadHy, as a 
child Just beginning to go alone. 

Ko sooner taught to dade than from th«i£r motfisr 

J/rof/tOTtm 

BA'BO [da'do, Ja, Sm, Wb,], n* [It. dado, a die.] 
(Arch.) The cubicalf part of the pedestal, be- 
tween the base and the cornice ; the die : — the 
part of the mouldings round the walls of a room 
between the base and the sub-base. TVeale, 

a, [dr. ^aiSaXos, from the name of a 
famous Athenian artist, who is fabled to have 
oonstruotedtlie celebrated labyrinth at Crete, in 
which the Minotaur was kept ; L. datdalus.] 
Skilful ; ingenious ; — in an active or a passive 
sense. 

Here andent Art bear daedal iknetee played. Warton, 


BJE-dA n. (Bot.) A genus of fungi most 

of whose species grow upon wood. Loudon. 

DJS-DA'Ll-AN, c. Maze-like; resembling a lab- 
yrinth; intricate; dedalous. Cotgrave, 

D.^D'A-LOtJs, a. (Bot.) See Dedalous. 
BiES'MAN, 71 , (Zoih) See Desman. E^ig.Enny. 
tBAFF, 71 . [Dut. doj% Ger. davb\ Icel. dauf^ 
A blockish or foolish fe^' ow. Chaucer, 

BAPF, V, a. To daunt. [Local, Eng.] Grose* 
t DAPF, V, a* [See Doff ] To toss aside ; to 
put off ; to doff. 

Thou madcap Prmce of Wale*, that doffed the world 
aside, SJiak. 

1)Aff, V* 71 . [Sw. dofwa.] To be foolish; to 
make sport ; to toy.' [Scotland.] Jamieson* 

bAf-FA-DIL'LY, ? A plant ; the nar- 

BAP-FA-DOWN-dIl'LY, S cissus ; daffodil. 

Bid amaranthus all his beauty shed. 

And ciaffadillms fill their cups with tears. Milton, 

Strew me the ground with <IaffatloitntldK*'<, 

And cowsliiis, and kingcups, and lov ed hlieb. Spenser, 

t BAP'FLE, tJ.7i, To betray loss of memory, Ci'aig, 

dAp'FQ-DIL, 71, [Gr- aofpdSsXos ; L. asp/iodelus ; 
Fr. aspkodele, (fleur) d*asphodHe ; Dut. affodille ; 
Ger, affodilkou 7 'Z,] A species of narcissus bear- 
ing yellow flowers ; Na7'cissus-pseitdo~narciS’- 
sus; — called also sometimes daffadilly, and 
daffadowndilly, Loudon, 

dApt, a, 1. Silly ; stupid. [Local, Eng.] Arnold, 

2. Playful ; frolicsome. [Scotland.] Jamieson, 

DAG, 71, 1. [See Daooeb.] A dagger ; a pon- 
iaid, Joh7iso7i, 

2. t [Gael, dag,] A hand-gun ; a pistol.R«7*^C7i. 

3. [Sw. dagg, dew; Dan. taage, mist.] Dew. 

[Local, Eng.j Ray, \ 

4. t [A. S. daag, something loose.] A slip ; 

a shred ; a shoe-string. Chaucer, 

dAg, 7), a, 1. t To cut into slips. Chaucer, 

2. To lot fall in water or mire ; to daggle ; to 
bemiro, [Local, Eng.] Johnso7i, 

dAg, V, n, [Sw. dagga, to form dew.] To driz- 
zle. [Local.] Brockett, 

dAg'GJIR, n, [Ger. degen, a sword ; Dut. dagge ; 
Sw. daggey't; Gael. ^ Ir. daigear, a dagger; 
Bret, dag, dager, — It. § Sp. daga\ Fr, dagiie,] 

1. A short sword ; a poniard. ^ Sidney, 

2. (Fe7ieitig,) A blunt blade of iron, with a 

basket hilt, used for defence. Johnson, 

3. (Prmting,) The obeliscus or obelisk, a 

mark of reference; thus [t]« 

4. (Naut.) A niece of timber that crosses all 

the puppets of the bilgeways, to keep them to- 
gether. Ea7ia. 

Baffler-plank, (JVhwt.) the plank that secures the 
heads of the puppets. — Bagger-knees, (JTaut,) cer- 
tain pieces whose sides are cast down and bolted 
through the cramp. Crahb, 

To look or speak daggers, to look or speak fiercely, 
savagely. 

dAg'G^IR, 77. a. To stab wdth a dagger. Dekker, 
dAg'GJ^R-FIsH, 7t. A kind of sea-fish. Ash. 

dAg'GER§-DRAW'ING, 71. The act of drawing 
daggers ; approach to open attack ; a quaiTcl. 
“ Always at dagger s-dravmig,^* Butler, 

dAg'GLE, u. a, [Dim. of dag^ [L daggled ; 
pp, DAGGLING, DAGGLED,] To dip or trail in 
mire or water : to draggle. Swift, 

dAg'GLE, 73, n. To run through wet or dirt ; to 
draggle. Pope, 

t bAg'GLEI>-TAIL, a. Trailed in mud or mire ; 
bemired ; bespattered. Swift, 

bAg^GLE-TAIL, n* A slattern ; a slut ; a drag^ 
gle-tall. Snwert* 

DAcyGIiB-THL^ Tmiled in mnd; be- 

dAg^GLE-tAILED, > mired; bespattered. Orartg* 

dAg'L6o;K, n, A loose lock of wool, mueb soiled 
or fouled. Todd, 

DA'GQN, 7S. pECeb. A god of the Fhais- 

tines^ whose idol was pulled down by Bameon* 
The idol is described by Diodorus Sicuhis as 
having the head of a woman united to the body 
of a fish. 


DAG'SWAIN, 71 . A rough, coarse sort of coverlet 
or carpet, made from daglocks or the refuse oi 
-jvool. Harrison, 

dAG'TAILED (dag'tald), a. Dirtied, [ii.] Bp. Hall. 

DA-GUER'RJ-AN, a. Pertaining to Daguerre, or 
to the daguerrotype invented by him. Clarke. 

DA-GUj&RR'Q-TYPE (d 9 -iSr'o-tlp), n. \I)aguerre, 
the name of the inventor, a French artist, and 
Gr. rtiros, an image.] 

1. The process or the art by which images 

are fixed on metal plates. A sheet of silvered 
copper is exposed to the vapor of iodine, and 
becomes coated wdth the iodide of silver. It is 
then placed in a camera obscura, where the 
image of some object is made to fall upon it 
for a short time ; and such is the change pro- 
duced in the iodide of silver by the solar rays, 
that subsequent exposure of the plate to the 
vapor of mercury biings out the image in a 
distinct and pe^jmanent form. Brande. 

2. The picture produced by the process of 
Daguerre, 

DA-GU:^RR'Q-TYF-ERj I n. One who practises 
DA-GUJBRR'Q-TY-PJST, 5 the art of daguerro- 
type. * Clarke, 

DA-GUERR-O-T^'P'JC, ? Relating to, or 
BA-GUERR-O-T'^P'J-CAL, > formed by, the da- 
guerrotype* process. ' H. Bint, Rev, 

DAH'LT-A [dsl'le-?, JVb . ; da'le-ai, Sm. ; dai'e-?, C.], 
[Named from Andrew a Swedish botanist, 
and pupil of Linnocus.] A genus of 

plants, with beautiful flowers, belonging to the 
natural order Composite, and containing two 
principal species, both natives of Mexico, of 
which there are many varieties ; — called also, 
by the continental botanists, Georgina. Loudon, 

BAIFLINE, n, (Chem^ The fccula obtained from 
the roots of tUe dahlia, and identical with 27iw- 
line, Tire, 

BAI'Ll-NfiSS, n. The quality of being or hap- 
pening daily. Taylo7\ 

BAI'LY, a. [A. S. deeglio ; dwg, day, and like.] 

Happening or occurring eveiy day; suificient 

for tne day ; diurnal ; quotidian. 

Syn.— D«i7y is a familiar and colloquial term; 
diurnal, scientific. Bathj oc<*uireiice>» ; diurnal mo- 
tion of the earth ; quotidian fever. 

DAFLY (da'l^), ad. Every day ; very often. 

f BAINT, a, [See Dainty,] Delicate ; elegant ; 
dainty. ** Diets daint,*" Spenser, 

f BAINT, n. Something delicious ; a dainty. 
“ Daints my lowly roof maintains not,** Fletcher, 

BAIN'Tjp-OtJs, a. Dainty. Chaucer. 

DAIN'TI-LY, ad. In a dainty manner ; delicate- 
ly ; nicely. 

DAIN'Tl-NiiiSS, n. 1, The quality of being dain- 
ty ; deliciousncss. “ The danifiness of tne pro- 
vision which he served.” ITakewill. 

2. Elegance ; nicety. The duke exceeded 
in the dtuntiness of his leg and foot,” TFotton* 

3. Fastidiousness ; squoamishness. 

Of Band, and lime, and clay Vitruvius hath discoursed 
without any daintiness. fkotton, 

4. Delicacy ; effeminacy. “ The daintiness 

and niceneas of our captains who . . . use furred 
boots and cloaks.” ^ llackluyt. 

t daintily, ad. Deliciously ; daintily. Saokrille, 
t DAIN'TEJgiL, n* A delicacy. Tr, of BuUinger. 

BAIN'TY, G. [Old Fr, dain*, Fx,daim,s^ deer, 
because its flesh has always been esteemed a 
great dainty, Skinner, — L. dms, a tooth; It. 
devde-, Sp. dierUe*, Fr. deifU, Minsheu, — W. 
dantoM, a choice morsel ; a dainty. Oumeit,] 

1. Agreeable to a nice taste ; delicious. 
** JDmnfy meats.” Gower, 

% Eluant ; delicately beautiful. 

And to thote dainty Umhf vri^h Nature lent, 

For gentle usage softUeilifiacy. UUm, 

3, Fastidious ; squeamish. The dainHest 

sense.” ^ Davies, 

4. t Scrupulous ; ceremonious. Dainty of 

leSve-taking.” Shak, 

Affectedly fine. **Da$nty apeakersw” Prior, 


-Ki. BAIN^Y, n. 1. Something delicious, nice, or 
aSSuotoSS ftjr™”"** ’ ”■ • jKm». ( delicto ; & tidHt « Bden’f dalnito*.” ieemnumi. 
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Be not desirous of his dainties, fox they arc deceitful meat. 

2‘ioi . xxiii. •> 

2. A term of fondness. 

Whj , that ’s my dainty, I shall mi‘?s thee. Sfial. 

Syn. — A dainty or tulhit is a delicious morsel of 
cookery , delicacy^ something pleasant to the taste. 
Fond of daintiei and tidbits ; easrer to procure all the 
delicacies of the season. — “ TliOhe who indulge them- 
selves freely in dainties and delicacies, scarcely know 
what it is to eat with an appetite.” Crabb. 

DAI'RY (da'r§), 2 i. [M. Goth, daddjan, to milk. 

— Icel. deggia, to give milk. — Sw. dia, to milk ; 
d^’a, a d''.’^v-'Tir.id.] 

1. (.:■* milk, and whatever on a farm 

relatt.'- •*> .r, manufacture of butter and 

cheese. Temple. 

Grounds were turned much in England either to feeding 
or dain/. Temple. 

2. The ^lace where milk is preserved or man- 
ufactured into butter or into cheese. 

What stores my dairies and my folds contain I Dryden. 

3. A milk-farm, [r.] Bacon, 

DAr'RY, a. Belonging to the keeping of cows 
and making butter and cheese. A.sh. 

DAr'RY-H<3l^SE, n. A house, connected with a 
farm^ in which milk, cheese, &c., are kept.Craiy. 


A female servant who man- 
Addison, 


DAI'RY-MAID, 7U 
ages'a dairy. 

DAt'RY-R66M, n. A room where milk is kept 
or nmde into food. Craig, 

DA'|S, «. [**I apprehend that the word dais 

originally signified the wooden floor (Fr. d'ais ; 
li. de assihus) which w’as laid at the upper end 
of a hall, as we still see in college halls, &e. 
That part of the room, therefore, which was 
floored with planks was called the dais, the rest 
being cither the bare ground, or at best paved 
with stone.” TijnoUt, ■— As the principal ta- 
ble was always iflaced upon a dais, it began very 
soon, by a natural abuse of words, to be called 
itself a dais, and people were said to sit at the 
dais, instead of at the table up07i the dais,** Brit^ 
ton, — Dossium, or dossun, for L. dorsum, the 
back. 3fewai^e.-““May not the word he desks, 
a table or a platform?” Richardson, — Pr. 
dais ; Old Fr. dots \ Provencal deis ; from^ Gr. 
StaKos, a quoit ; L. discus ; It. desco ; Ger. tisek. 
Dies. — Sec Desk.] 

1. A platform in a hall or banqueting-room 
raised above the level of the other flooring. 

Britton. 

2. The principal table placed upon an elevat- 
ed platform in a dining-hall- Bi'itton. 

3. A name formerly given to the chief seat 

at the principal table in a baronial hall, usually 
having a canopy over it. fVeale, 

4. The canopy of an altar, a throne, or a tri- 
bunal. Weale, 

DAI'^fED (daV4d), a. Full of, or furnished with, 
daisies. ** The prettiest daisied plot.” tShak, 

DAI'§Y (da^zp), n. [A. S. aages-ege, da:^s-eye.] 
' ‘ * jll-known plant of the ord< 


(Bot\) A well-known plant oi the order Compos- 
ttee and genus sometimes written 

day^s-eye. Lotion, 

As he passed, the woods put forth their Mossoms, the earth 
her primroses and day'sHiyes, to behold him. iMwell. 

Daisies pied and violets blue. Shal,. 

PAI'SY— dAp'PLED, a. Diversified or variegated 
wxta daisies- Warton. 

dA'K^R, n, [Gr, &£Ka, ten ; Goth, deker,^ The 
number ten. In old English statutes a daker 
was sometimes ten hides, at others twelve. 

PA'K?;R-h£N, n. {Orniih.) A fowl of the order 
Grallm, resembling a partridge or quail ; land- 
rail; corn-crake; Crex prat&n^is. Mamider, 

dA^KIR, n. Same as Daker. Clarke, 

dAl, n. A sort of East-Indian vetch. Btamilion, 

dale, n. [Goth. deUei ; A. Dan., & Diitt. ; 
Ger. iheUj Dan. ^ Sw, dal ; W. df^l ; Com. ^ Slav. 
dol*, Gael. % Ir. daUA A low place betweed 
hills; a vale; a small valley ; — not often, like 
valley, applied to extensive tracts. The grate- 
ful variety of hills and dales** Dernam, 

Syn.— See 

dA * lb-4, (-Sof.) A ^nus of wetty litHe 

S lants ; — named after Thomas Dale, an Eng- 
,sh botanist. Lttmdon, 


DAL'L{-AXCE, n. [See Dally.] 1. t Delay. 

You use this dalliance to excuse 
Your breach of promise. S7iak. 

2. Acts of fondness ; interchange of caresses. 

Nor gentle purpose, nor endearing smiles 
“VVanted, nor^uuthtul dtilltance. Jluton. 

3. Sexual intercourse ; coition- Milton. 

DAL'L1-?R, n. One who dallies ; a trifler. Ascham. 
t D.\L'LQP, n. A tuft, or clump. Tusser. 

dAL'LY, t. 71. [Ger. dahlen, to dally ; Dut. dol- 
len, to trifle ; \V. data ; to hold ; ^Arm. dalea."] 
[f. DALLIED ; pp, DALLYING, DALLIED.] 

1. To delay ; to wait. 

Lingering We doth daUtj but in vmn. Gascoigne. 

2. To lose time in trifles ; to procrastinate idly. 

It is madness to dalbj any longer. Calamg. 

3. To trifle ; to sport. 

Let me not dally with my queen’s distress. SmoUett, 

4. To interchange caresses ; to play the wan- 
ton ; to fondle ; to toy. Skak, 

DAL'IiY, V. a. To put off; to delay, [r.] Kimlles, 
DAL-MAT'JC, n. Dalmatica. Sir W, Scott, 

DAL-MaT'I-CA, n. A vestment with short arm- 
lets, worn by deacons in the Eoman Catholic 
church over the alb and stole ; — so named from 
Dalmatia, whence it was borrowed. 

DAL'RJ-Ad, n. One of a tribe of people that for- 
merly inhabited a part of Scotland. Bd. Reio, 
DAL-RJ-Ad'IC, a. Belating to the Dalriads. 

DAL SEGJ^'O (dal san'yo). [It.] (MtiS.) A di- 
rection to repeat from the sign ( ). IVamer. 

DAL'TON-J 71 . Inability to distinguish certain 
colors ; color-blindness ' achromatopsia ; — so 
named from the chemist, Dr. Dalton. If^artman. 

DAM, 71 . [From dame.] 

1. A female parent ; — used of beasts, ana, 
in contempt, of the human mother. Skak. 

2. A crowned piece, or man, in the game of 

draughts. Clarke. 

DAM, n. [Dut. dam\ Ger. Sw. damm.] Amole 
or bank to confine water, or to obstruct its flow. 

dAM, V. a, [A. S. demnian ; Dut. dammen \ Ger. 
ddmmenr] p. dammed \pp. damming, dammed.] 

1. To confine or obstruct by dams, as water. 

2. To obstruct ; to restrain. 

Fair moon, . . , 

... if your influence be quite dammed up 

■With black usuriJlng mists. Muton. 

dAm'AGE, 71 . [L. damnum, harm, and ago, to 
do ; * Old Fr. damage ; Fr. domynage.] 

1. Mischief; hurt; dctiiincnt ; less; injury; 
— a very general word applied to any detriment 
to any possession, interest, or right. 

To the utmost of our ability^ wo ought to repair any c/mn- 
age vre have done. Jieattic. 

2. pi. (Lazo.) The indemnity or pecuniary 
satisfaction awarded for an injury ; as, “ To 
assess damages.^* 

j86gp"The word darirngea was formerly used and 
understood in two senses ; one, called by Lord Coke 
the proper and general signification, which included 
costa of suit j the other, called the stria or relative 
sense, which was exclusive of costs. 
the modern meaning. SurrtlL 
Syn. — See Injury, Loss, 

DAM'A^E, V. a. 1%, DAMAGED ; pp, DAMAGING, 
DAMAGED.] To huit; to injure; to impair. 

The English fleet had been much dmmged by the 
mentin SSbey, Attrnet. 

V. n. To take damage. Johnson, 


[L. Damascenus ; Fr. dama. 


(^Geog.) Relating to Damas- 
Barnshatc, 


DAM'AS-CENE, n, 
scejie.] 

1. {Geog.) That part of Syria of which Da- 
mascus -was the capital. 

2. [Sp. rfffwrtjfmia.] A plum; — pronounced 

ddm'zii, and now written damson. Bacon, 

DAM^\S-CEXE, a. 
cus.* 

DAM'ASK, n, [It. ^ S]^. damasco ; Fr. dazyias.] 

1, ’ Cloth woven with fl.oweis and figures, 
origin ally brought from Damascus, vx^de of ssilk 
and flax, and, m modem times, with a mixtuie 
of cotton and wool. 

Clothes of velvet, damask, and of gold. Stdna*e. 

2. A red color, as that of the damask-rose. 
Her damask late now changed to purest white. Faxrfixx. 

DAM 'ASK, v, a, [It. damascare.] 

1. * To form or imprint the figures of flowers 

upon stuffs. Johnson. 

2. To variegate ; to diversify. 

On the soft, downy bank, daniasihed with flowers. Milton. 

3. To adorn with figures, as steel-work, 
hlinglcd metal damasked o’er with steel. Dryden. 

DAM 'ASK, a. Of the color of damask, or of the 
rose' so called. meadows,” Coi'hct, 

DAm'AS-KEEN, V, a, [It, damasoMnay'er, Fr. 
damasgumer.] To ornament, as iron or steel, 
by the mode of manufacture, by etchings, or by 
inlaying unth gold and silver, — applied also 
to a similar ornamentation of other metals. 
“Cups of fine Corinthian latten gilded and 
damaskeened,^' Pitrchas- 

DAM'AS-KEEN-ING, 71. The art of adorning iron 
or steel, by a peculiar process of manufaeturp, 
by etchings, or by inlaying with gold or silver ; 
— used chiefly in enriching the blades of swords 
and the locks of pistols. Fairholt, 

DAM'AS-KtN [d&m'^s-kSn, Ja.; dam'as-kin, Sm. \ 
da-nias'kin. A".], n. [Fr. aamasqiiine, dam- 
asked.] A sabre, named from Damascus. “Nc 
old Toledo blades or damaskim," Howell. 

dAm'ASK-PL&M, n. 
ored plum. 

dAm'ASK-RO§B, n, (Bot) The red rose of Da- 
mascus ; Rosa damascena, Loudon^ 

Damask-rosesbKre not been known in England above on< 
IxunUrcd yoara. Dacon 

DAM'ASK— STEEL, n. A fine kind of steel from 
the Levant, of a streaky, mottled appearance, 
used in the manufacture of the best sword aiiJ 
cimeter blades. Cf’aig 

DA-mAsse', n, [Fr. damass£.] Linen made ir 
Flanders; — so called from its large flowers ; 
resembling those of damask. Crabb. 

[Fr.] A species of woven dam- 


The latter is 


(Bot.) A small, dark-col* 
Smart. 


DAM'A^E-4l-BLE, a, 1. Susceptible of hurt, in- 
jury*, or deterioration ; liable to be damaged ; as, 
^*- JJtmageMe goods.” 

2, BEnriful; mischievous. 

The ofiier denied it bectuso It would be dcmxgeqbU and 
presiudiciid to the Spaniard. Uameten. 

(dilm'ajd), io. a. Injured; hurt; im- 
pair^; as, Damaged goods.” 

DAM'A<?E-FEA'SANT [-fa'zant, Ja, K, Sm . ; -fSz'- 
ant, 'Wb,], a. [l^orm. Fr.] (Lazo.) Doing hurt 
or damage ; — a term applied to cattle trespass- 
ing on another man’s ground. Bremde. 

DA'MAR-PINE, «. See Dammar-pine. 

DAM'AS, n. A sabre of Damaseps steeL CrM>. 


D A-MAS'SIN, n. ..j - „ ^ 

ask, with gold or silver flowers. Branae. 

DAME, n. [L. domina, a mistress of a family ; It 
& Sp. dama ; Fr. dame. — Dan. dame,] 

1. Originally, the English title of honor fore 

woman, but particularly for the mistress of s 
family, being, by rank, a lady ; tlm wife of a 
knight or baronet; — still used m English lav 
to signify a lady. ** That proud dame, the lord- 
protector’s wife.” ... , 

2. The mistress of a family in humble life ; i 
farmer's wife now mostly so used. IVafts 

If it was not for his waking onr dcane, she would no 
wake us. Dhslrangt 

3. Woman in general ; a matron. 

4. A woman who keeps a school ; a school 
mistress. 

Like mnnv otherfl who were- bom In vlUnges, he 
Hall] rt*ct*ivc.*(l lus first regular instructioub at a«7«wi<' h 8Cli<« 
— that of JJttine S cotton. Dr. O. (nregoi i 

He [John Brittonl wm first at a deme's school, wher^ 
learnt^ CtUw-croas-row” firom a horn-book. Gent. 

Shenstone learned to lead of an old rk«iie,whoni hit pot i 
of “ Tlie Schoolmiatress ” has delivered to posterity. 

dAmbs_vI'Q-l£T, n. (Bot) A pereuwal plant 
a species of Heberts ; — called also 

queen* s-giUyJiow0r, Millci 

DAME'WORT (-wttrt), n, (Bot.) A 
same as Damb’s- violet. Maunaa 

dA'WI-^lN-IBT, n. (Ecol. Hist.) One otn sei 
who denied any distinction m the Goarr^a ; - 
so named from Damian, or Dnmianus, l^sho 
of ilexandria, in the sixth century. Crmi^ 
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DAm^MA-RIne, 71 . A resinous substance ob- 
tained from the dammar-pine. Craig. 

DAM'MAR-PINE, 72. (Bot.)The name of two 
large, coniferous trees, the pammara orimtalls^ 


and the Dammar a austraUs. 


Lindley. 


DAMN (dim), v. a. [L. damno \ It. dannare\ 
Sp. damiiar ; Fr. dam7ierJ\ p. damned ; pp. 
damning; damned.] 

1. To condemn ; to judge to be guilty. 

He that doubteth. is damned^ if he cat. Itom. xiv. 23. 

Jesus said to her. Neither I shall damn thee. ^ 

Jo/m viii. 11. iFicXZuTe s Tra7i9. 

2. To sentence to punishment, Damned to 

prison.” Chaucer. 

3. (Theol*) To doom to eternal punishment; 
to sentence to the torments of hell. ^ Bacon. 

4. To censure or condemn, by hooting, hiss- 
ing, or by any other tokens of disapprobation. 

Damn with faint praise, assent with civil leer. 

And, without sneenng, teach the rest to sneer. Pope. 

dAm-NA-B1l'J-TV, n. Liability to damnation ; 
danmableness. * Scott. 

DAm'N A-BLE, a. jX. damnahilis ; It. dannabile ; 
Sp. -S'l’r. dam/iame.'] 

1. Deserving condemnation; highly censur- 
able. 

V[fi ’s 1 PTOit '"0 ^br death; 

\ l-l t I . . 1-'’M I . ’ • I ' I, , 

\V, V t tt', Shak. 

2. {Theol.) Proem ing, or worthy to procure, 
damnation or eternal punishment. 

He does not reckon every schism of a danmaMe nature. 

Swift. 

3. Odious; execrable. *‘0 thou damnable 

fellow! ” £Low.] Shah. 

dAm'NA-BLE-NESS, n. The state of being damna- 
ble. ’rha damnableness of . . . impiety.” P7*^7272fi. 

dAm^NA-BLY, ad. 1. In a highly censurable de- 
gree, * • ’ Bp. Hall. 

2. {Theol.) In a manner to incur or to merit 
damnation. “ To deny Christ damnably.' ' South. 

3. Odiously; execrably. [Low.] Dennis^ 

ds. Excessively ; extremely. [Low.] Congreve. 

DAM-NA'TIQN, n. [L. damnatio*. It. danna- 
zione ; Sp. dammeion ; Er. damnation.'\ 

1. t Condemnation ; judgment ; punishment. 

Tor ho that eateth and drinketh unworthily eateth and 
drinketh domnatixm to lUmsclf, not discerning the Lord's 
bedy. 1 Cbr.xi.S!U. 

2, (Theol.) Sentence to fhture punishment; 
condemnation to everlasting misery. Bp. Taylor. 

dAm^NA-TQ-RY, a. [L. dam7%aiorm$.’\ Con- 
taining a sentence of condemnation. “ DaTW- 
nedory clauses of the - • - creed.” Bp. Tomline. 

DAMNED (dSLmd or dam'ned), p. a. Hateful; de- 
testable ; abhorred. ShaJi. 

<< This word, in familiar language, is scarcely 
ever used as an adjective, and pronounced in one syl- 
lable, but by the lowest -vulgar and profane; lu seri- 
ous speaking, it ought always, like cursedy to be pro- 
nounced in two. Thus, in l^hakspoare ; — 

But, O, what damned minutes tells he o’er 
Who dotes, yet doubts, suspects, yet strongly loves.” 
^Walker. 

D^M-n!p'{C, a, [L. damnificits ; damnuniy loss, 
and/aoto, to make.] Procuring loss ; mischiev- 
ous. Bailey. 

dAm'N|-FY,, V. a. [Low L. damniJico."\ To en- 
(kmage ; to injure. “ That the commonwealth 
of learning be not dawmified." MiUon. 

+ dAm'NING-NSsS, n. Tendency to procure dam- 
nation, ‘*Thedam7iz7tgi7iess ofsins,” Hammond. 

fDAM^Q-^fit, 7t. [See Damsel.] A young un- 
married woman ; a damsel. Shah. 

f DAM-Q-^jBL'LA, Same as Dahosbl. Shah. 

dAmf, n. [Dut. ^ Dan, damp; 0er, dampf; Sw, 
damhy dust.] 

X. Moisture ; fog; vapor. Damps and dread- 
ftd gloom.” MUton. 

2. Dejection ; depression of spirits. 

Adaxa, \Xf thU, ftrom the cold, sudden damtt 
Recovering, and his scatteiud spirits rc^turned. JUilton. 

DempSf pi.f and Choke-^mp^ terms applied to nox- 
ious exhalations in wells, mines, and pits, usually 
consisting of carbonic acid gas, and which produce 
instant sofibcation. — fire-damp, light carburetted 
Jiydrogen gas, which accumulates in coal-mines, and 
mixed with atmospheric air, explodes on contact with 
dame, Brmde. 


DAMP, a. 1. Moist ; humid ; slightly wet. 

T *1 *>- ep V. ppl.' fll.n.V 

I'l-.' '.i* 1 . i I . 11 . I/. Milton. 

2. Dejected; sunk; disheartened. “Looks 
downcast and damp." [a.] Milton. 

DAMP, V, a. [t. DAMPED ; pp. damping, damped.] 

1. To wet slightly ; to moisten. 

2. To check or abate, as the ardor or liveli- 
ness of any emotion, passion, movement, or ac- 
tion ; to repress. 

Dread of death hangs over the mere natural man, and 
damp*» all his jollity. Atter/mry. 

Usury dulls and damps all industries, improvements, and 
new inventions. Bacon. 

DAMP'EN (damp^pn), tj. 72. To grow damp. Byron. 

DAMP'EN, 77. a. To make damp. W. Johnson. 

DAMP' 5:R, n. 1. He who, or that which, damps, 
checks, or abates. 

2. A valve in a chimney, stove-pipe, or fur- 
nace, to cheek or regulate the draught. Bra/ide. 

3. (Mus.) A part in a musical instrument to 

deaden vibration. Francis. 

D AMP'ISH, a. Somewhat damp ; moist. More. 

DAMP'ISH-NESS, 71. Tendency to moisture. Baco? 2 . 

DAMP'NJPSS, 72. Moisture; slight humidity. 
“ The dampness of the ground.” Mortimer. 

Sym. — See Moisture. 

fDAMP'Y, a. 1. Slightly wet; moist; damp. 
“ Dampy shade.” [ii.] Drayton. 

2, Dejected ; ^oomy. “ Dispel dampy 

thoughts.'” [n.] Haywood. 

dAm'§^:l, 72. [Fr. damoisely masc. ; damoisclley 
fern. “ A diminutive of the Latin dommay and 
hence, a young lady.” Sw^^ft7a72.— See Dame.] 

1. A young person of rank of cither sex ; — so 

used formerly. “Wo read of damsel Pepin, 
damsel Louis le Qros, damsel B.ichard prince of 
Wales.” Maunder. 

2. A young unmarried woman ; a maiden ; a 
girl. “ The damsel is not dead.” Marh v. 29. 

Thammuz came next behind, 

WliO'ie aunu''^ i., T.vbu'rn 

The S>nan •'.n'u.t - 1 » ■ .«i -.m* 

In amorous (hcii t .ul i v* •. i*i. • > 0 ly. Milton, 

dAm'§®L— TRAIN, 72. A troop of damsels. 

And to the ^ueen the datnsel-tram descends. Pope. 

dAm'§ON (daim'zn), 72. (Bot.) A small, black 
plum, a variety of the Prunus domestica ; — 
formerly written damasceney originally brought 
from Damascus. Bng. Ency. 

t dAN, 72. [L. dominmy a master ; Sp. don.'\ The 
old term of honor for men, as wo now say 
Mastery Sir, or Don. L 

Dan Chaucer, well of English undefiled. Spenser. ^ 

dAn, 72. (Coal-Mining.) A small truck or sledge 
used in coal-mines. Branae. 

DA'NA-IDE, 72. (Hydrodynamics.) A machine 
moved by a fall of water applied between two 
cylinders, through one or more pipes. Bratide. 

DA'NA-ITE, 72. (Min.) A mineral composed of 
iron, arsenic, sulphur, and cobalt. Dana, 

DAN'By-RITE, 72. (Min.) A yellowish mineral, 
consisting of silica, boracic acid, and limo ; — 
found at Danbury, Connecticut. Dana. 

dANCB (12), 77. 72. [Goth, thinsan ; Old Ger. dinsan ; 
Dut. danssen ; Ger. tanzen ; Dan. dandse ; Sw. 
dansa; W. dawme. — It. ^nzare; Sp. danzari 
Fr. danser.] [ 2 . danced ; pp. dancing, danced.] 

1. To move with regulated motions of the 

feet, generally in accord with music. **She 
dances featly.” Shah. 

2, To jump up and down ; to move nimbly. 

“ I^l make him demoe." Sh^. 

To Atmeo aktendmosy to wait with suppleness or ob- 
sequiousness. Drydon. 

dANDE, 77. a. To make to dance ; to move quick- 
ly up and down ; to dandle. 

Mattyatim«he(2m)e(*dltlN^ Sheik. 

dAnoe, n. [Oer. tone ; Wv. danse ; GaeL datms.'] 

1. A graceful movement of the figure, accom- 
panied by measured steps in accord with music. 

Almost every country con boast of its notioKMl demoeo ne- 
cnlior to the InnabitAnts. JBSW&. 

2. (Mus.) A tune by winch dancing is 
lated, as a waltz, a hornpipe, &c. Moore. 

DAN'CjpE, 72. One who practises dancing. Wotton. 


DAN-CETTE', a. (Her.) Largely indented. Boget. 
dAN'CING, 72. The act of moving with regulated 
and graceful steps. 

To trace the origin ot dancing would bo a dlfiicult task. 

Pulleyn. 

I am not of that opinion that all dancing generally is re- 
pugnant unto virtue. Sir T. Elyot. 

dAn'CJNG-MAs'TJ^R, 72. A man who teaches 
dancing. 

dAN'CING~S£!H66l, 72. A school for teaching 
dancing. 

dAn-D^-LI'QN, 72. [Fr. dent de lion, lion’s 
tooth ; from the toothed edges of the loaves.] 
(Bot.) A composite plant, bearing a yellow flow- 
er, and much used for greens ; Leontodon tarax- 
acum. Loudon. 

DAN'DgR, 72. [Corrupted from dandruff.'] 

1. Scurf ; dandruff. Ilalliwell. 

2. Anger ; rage. “ When his dander is up.” 

[Provincial or low.] Q.u. Rev, 

dAn'D^R, V. 72. [See Dandle.] To wander ; to 
talk incoherently. Clarke. 

dAN'DI-F"?, 77. a. [Eng. dandy, and L. facio, to 
make.] To make like a dandy. West. Rev. 

dAn'DI-PRAT, 72. [“ Skinner says, * Perhaps it i^ 
derived from danten, to sport, Dut., and praet, 
trifles ’ ; — or perhaps from our own word dandle. 
Camden says that Henry VII. * stamped a small 
coin called dandyprais ’ ; but that clearly meant 
a dwarf coin. It is probably from dandle. 
"Whether prat is formed from brat may be 
doubted ; but from the same source comes jnek- 
a^dandyy and the very modern abbreviation of 
it, dandy." Nares. — Jamieson refers dandy to 
Icel. dandiy and Su. Goth, dacnncy liberal ; and 
he defines it to be that which is fine, nice, or 
possessing supereminence.] 

1. + A small piece of money. Camden. 

A knave scarce worth a dandiprai:. Baret. 

2. A little fellow; a dwarf; an urchin; — 
usually a terra of contempt. 

One of her chaplains, ... a very dandnirat^ and exceed- 
ingly defonned. Worltl of Wonders. 

dAN'DLE, 77. a [Dut. dandijneHy to dandle ; Ger. 
tUndelUy to dally ; tand, idle talk. — It, dondolare, 
to swing ; Fr. dandiner, to be silly.] [i. dan- 
dled ; pp. DANDLING, DANDLJ3D.] 

1. To move up and down, as an infant ; to 
fondle ; to dance. 

Then shall ye be daiulUd upon her knees. Jm. Ivl. 12. 

2. To treat like a child ; to amuse with trifies. 

1 am ashamed to be dandled thus. Addiaon, 

3. t To delay ; to defer with trifles. 

Captains do so dandle their doings. Sipmmr. 

dAn'DL^R, 72. One who dandles or fondles. 
dAn'DRIff, 72. Sec Dandrupp. Dunglison. 

dAn'DR&FF, 72, [A. S. tmi, a spreading erup- 
tion, and drify filthy. So77277«-7*.] A scaly exfo- 
liation of the cuticle ; Pitynaais ; — applied 
particularly to the scurf at the roots of the hair 
of the head. Dungliami. 

dAn'DY, 72. [Contracted from dandiprat, or Jack- 
a-dandy. — See Dandipkat- 1 1. A coxcomb ; 
a fop ; a beau. Qu. J{n\ 

2.A cylinder formakinglines on pi/.'pQx.Brtindo. 

dAN'BY-COOK, I Poultry of the bantam 
DAn'DV--H£N, ) breed; bantam fowls. Todd, 
dAN'DY-Ish, a. Like a dandy. Craig. 

dAN'DY-I^M, 72. The quality of being a dandy ; 
foppishness. Qu. Rev, 

DAn'DY-Ize, 77. a. 8c 72. To act, or to form, like 
a daiidy. [r.] Carlyle. 

dAn'DY-LIng, 72. A little dandy ; a ridiculous 
fop. ‘ Qu, Her. 

dANE,«. (Geog.) A native of Denmark. Fere%«72. 

DAne'gSLD, 72. [A. S., from Dane and getd, or 
gyldy a payment.j Danish tribute ; an annual 
tax first levied on the Anglo-Saxons in the reign 
of King Ethetred, for the purpose of bribing 
the Danes to desist from their depredations, 
and afterwards made permanent for the purpose 
of maintaining an armed force to defend the 
coast from any Invading enemies ; — written al- 
so dmegeU. BurrUL 
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BANEWORT 


DARK-MINDED 


DANE' WORT (dan'wurt), 7U (Bot.) The plant or 1 DAPH'NJ-A, n. [L.] 1. (J/iK.) A kind of precious 


shrub walh\ort, or dwarf elder, a noxious, fetid 
herb, of the genus Sambiicits, Johiison. 


DAN'gj^R (dan'jer), ». [Low L. dangeHum ; Fr. oeionging xo xne oraer i,r.uivfuoj^ua<u 
daiiger.’^'^l. dangeijrA Exposure to death, DAPH'NIXE, n. {Chenu) A bitter principle ob 


loss, or injury ; risk ; hazard j peril. 

They that sail on the sea tell of the danrjei . JSccles. xUii. 24. 


r • I *^7 * j * 7 Dj31P 'T-FER. n. [L,, from daps» dapis. a banquet, 
Syn. — X)fl«£rf r, nmZ, jeopanlij, hazard, nsk, and 

mtttrc, all imply the idea ot chance and uncertainty. and o, to bear.] ^ . .lv 4 . j 

anger, peril, and jeopard]} aie applied only to evils ; who brings meat to the table j a uo- 


venture, all imply the idea ot chance and uncertainty. 
Danger, peril, and jeopardy aie applied only to evils ; 
danger is generic ; peril is imminent danger ; jeopardy 
is great danger, but a less common term. Hazard, 
risk, and venture imply some piobpcct or chance of 
good as well as of evil. Man is always in danger of 


APH'NI-A, n, pL.] 1. {2Iin,) A kind of precious 1. A Persian gold coin, weighing nearly 129 
stone. * Crahb, grains. P, Cyc, 

2. {Zohl^ A genus of thin-shelled Crustacea, 2. A Persian silver coin, of various weights, 
belonging to the" order Baird, from S4 to *235^8^^ grains- P. Cyc, 

APH'iS’lXE, n. {ChemJ) A bitter principle ob- dAr^NG, a. Bold ; adventurous ; fearless; he- 

tamed from the Daphne alpinxt, Ure, roic; brave ; intrepid. “ O darmg prince.*’jPdpe. 

Ap 'T-FER, ». [L,, from daps, dapis, a banquet, Syn. — See Bonn. 

andjero, to bear.] DAR'ING, n. Bold or hazardous act ; defiance. 

1. One who brings meat to the table ; a do- Courafic may be Mrtue >\hcTe the flaring ia extreme, and 

mestic who waits on the table. Reeve, extreme ffaar no vice, ^vhen the danger is extreme. IMbU, 

2. {Laic,') A ste\vard, either of a king or a dAr'ING— HAR'DY, a. Fool-hardy, [n.] Shah, 


tamed from the Daphne alptna. 


lord ; a seneschal. 


fosing life, health, friends, or property ; is in peril by DAP'P^IR, a, [Dut. dapper, valiant ; Ger. tapjer ; yi In'r vp 
sea or land; engages in battle at the hazard of his life; Dan. ^ Sw. tapper,) ji. 00 , 

runs a nsk in an enterprise; and sometimes does an 1 . Little and active ; lively. “ He’s so very ooiuness ; cou 
act rashly or at a ^jcnturc. A general who runs the little, pert, and Otway. DAR'l-OLE, w. i 


act rashly or at a venture, A general who runs the 
nsk of a battle, is in danger of his life, and, if his sol- 
diers desert him, he is in peril. 

DAN'^gR, V, a. To endanger, [u.] Shah, 

DAN'G]|:R-LfiSS, a. Exempt from danger ; with- 
out hazard; without risk. Sidney, 


And on the tawny sands and shelves 
Trip the pert faines and the dapper elves. 


dAr'IXG-LYj ad. Boldly ; courageously. 
tapjer ; dAr'ixg-neSS, n. The quaUty of being daring? 
so very boldness; courage. ^Ilammondf 

Otway. DAR'I-OLE, n. A kind of rich, sweet cake. Merle* 
Mtton. dark, a. [A. S. deoi'c ; Gael. <Sr Ir- dorch,) 


2 . t Neatly formed ; spruce ; nice ; trim ; 
neat ; pretty. “ Dapper ditties ... to feed 
youth’s fancy.” Spenser, 


DAN'9^JpR-Of5s, a, [Norm. Fr, daungerous, du- ^ DAP'P^:r-l1ng, n, A dandiprat. Ainswoi^h, 


bious ; Fr. 

1. Full 0 *' (.■ T:<,or; perilous; hazardous. 

Already have we conquered half the war. 

And the less dangerous part is left behind. JDryden. 

2. Endangering; causing peril. 

A man of an ill tongue is danger ous in his city. Bcclm. lx. 18. 

3. Endangered ; bein^ in danger ; as, “ Mr. 
S. is quite dangerous ” ; 1 . e. in a state of danger. 


DAP'PLE, a, [From apple, like the Fr. pommeU, 
from pomme, Skinner,) Marked with various 
colors; variegated; spotted. Chaucer, 

dAp'PLE, n. 1. A single spot of any animal 
marked with various colors. 

As many eyes as my gray mare hath dapples. Sidney, 
2. A color variegated with spots. Loche. 


[Local, England, and colloquial, U. S.] Forty. dap'PLE, v. a. [f. dappled ; pp, dapplinG; 


DAN'^JglR-OOS-LY, ad. In a dangerous manner ; 
hazardously; perilously. 


DAPPLED,] To spot ; to variegate with spots. 

The gentle day 

Dapples the drowsy east with spots of gray. Shal. 


DAP'PLB-BAY, a. Of a bay color marked with 
dangerous ; danger ; peril. Boyle. ^ ^ppi^^y . . . fiorse.” 


Maundei*. 


dAn'GLE (d&ng'gl), r. w. Woji.dmglei Sw. din- -mt 1 j • 

glal) p. DANGLED ; DANGLING, DANGLED.] DAP PLED (dap pld], «. Marked or variegated 
1. To ham? loose and swineinor in the air. spots of a different color. 


1. To hang loose and swinging in the air. 

The spinners’ webs ’twixt spray and spray . . . 


The big round tears ran down his darted face. 


By filmy cord, th.ro DAP'PLE-GK AY, <*. Gray, marked with spots ; 


1. Wanting light ; 'without light ; opaque, 

A bounrlless continent. 

Dark, waste, and wild, under the frown of night. MiLtfm 

2. Wanting clearness ; obscure ; mysterious ; 
not easily understood. 

'What may seem dark at the first will afterwards be founA 
more plain. Hooker. 

3. Secret; concealed; not divulged. 

Meantime we shall express our darker purpose. Skdk. 

4. Blind. A dark old man.” [r.] Dry den* 

5. Wanting discernment ; un enlightened. 

"What in me is dark 

niumlne; what is low raise and support. Milton. 

6. In color approaching to black ; not vivid 
or bright. 

And now the thickened sky 

Like a dark ceiling stood; down rushed the rain. Milton, 

7. Gloomy ; cheerless ; dismal ; dire. 

She disappeared, and left me dark. Milton. 

8. Unclean; foul; impure, [r.] 

His eye surveyed the dark idolatries 
Of alienated Judah. Milton. 

9. Atrocious ; sinister ; wicked ; infernal. 

Fit vessel, fittest imp of fraud, in whom 

To enter, and his dark suggestions hide. Milton. 


"Wilt thou conceal this dark conspiracy? 

SyD.— See Dismal, Opaque. 


2. To hang upon ; to follow obsequiously. « jjjg gteed was all dapple-gray,** Chaucer, Std..— See Dismal, Opaque. 

They rfani^ife after persons in high life, who often despise „ ^ 

eir meanness. Knox. dAR, ft. (Ich.) A fish of the genus Lettctscttsi DARK, 91. 1. Darkness; obscurity; want of light. 

I'^GLE, V. a. To carry suspended loosely ; to —called also dace and dart, Bailey, ** hear . . . in the dark.** JSomer. 


their meanness. Knox. 

dAn'GLE, V. a. To carry suspended loosely ; to 


carry, as something that dangles. Cowpe9\ da-RAp'TI, n. (Logic,) An arbitrary term, de- 


dAn'GL^IR, n. One who dangles ; one who hangs 
about women only to waste time. 

Gay, young military sparks, and danglers at toilets. Burke. 
DA 'NISH, a. (Geog.) Relating to the Danes. 

DANK (dangk', 82), a. [Ger. tutihen, to dip. Skin- 
9ier,) Damp ; humid ; moist. 

While cold Oblivion, ’mid thy ruins laid, 

Folds his dank wing beneath the ivy shade. Heber, 


noting the first two propositions to be universal 
affirmatives, and the last a particular affirma- 
tive. Maunder, 

iARE, V. n. \Qoih, daursan A. S. dmri Frs. 
dtare ; Dut. durve9i ; Ger. dn9^en.) [i. durst ; 


“'i V 1 dArb. 0 . r*. dared ; pp. damng, dared.] 

“ The rawibh dank of winter,” Mareton. \ , ’ rr« /.k - fn ^ 

2. The watery element, [tt J 


pp. DARING, dared.] To ‘have cou: 
boldness ; to venture ; not to be afraid. 

I dare do all that may become a man; 
Who dat es do more is none. 


Bailey, “ can hear ... in the dark.** Holder, 

k?+,...-wr A.. 2. Want of knowledge; ignorance, “As 

« Z “^'^ch in the dark . . . as before.” Locke, 

xticular Xml f I 

himsclf IS, thttt he IS an obscure person ; one. 
Matmaer, 1 suppose he means, that is in the darib. ^«er6wry. 

S. dear; Frs. 4. f A. blot; a stain. 

Sn.) [f. DURST ; Some darl.s had been discovered. Shirley, 

,ave courage or DARK, 1 ?. a. To darken; to obscure. “The 


Yet oft they quit 

The dank, and, rising on stiff pinions, tour 
The mid aerial sky. 


1, To challenge ; to defy ; to brave. 

To dare the vile contagion of the night. Sheik. 
We can certainly say, **I dared him to accept my chal- 
lenge” ; and we can perhaps say, ^*1 dared venture on the 
expedition.” Latham. 

2. t To daunt ; to dismay. 


The mid aerialsky. ' JftVton. ixpeditlon.” 

3 . A small silver coin of Persia. Crm, 2 . t To daunt ; to dismay. 

4. A small weight for precious stones m Are- ,^ 0,0 mad mtaeWeft, 

Dia. Oraoo, Would dare a woman. Beau, ^ FI, 

dAnK'JSH (dangk'ish), a. Somewhat dank. Shah. To dare larks, (Falcoitry,) to bewilder them by 

rpi. ta ^ V * J 1 moaHs of sinull mlrroFS, 0 ? by fcoepiiig a falcoii liov- 

DANK'TSIl-NESS, 7i. The quality of being dank; ering above whilst the fowler throws his net over 

moisture ; dampness, [r.] Sherwood. them. Spenser, Shak, 

dAn'NJP-BROg, n* An ancient Danish order of SyH.— See Brave. 

knighthood. Brande. dArb, «. 1. f Defiance ; challenge, 

DAN'NQCK, n, A hedger’s glove ; a hedging- Pompeius hath given tlio dare to 0«snr. 

glove. [Local.] Halliwell, Farm, Ency, 2, f Boldness ; hardihood ; darini 

DA-NC'Bl-AN, a. (jSeog.) Relating to the Ran- ^ 


DA-NU'Bl-AN, a, {Geog.) Relating to the Dan- 
ube. 

DA'dGiRlTB, n, (Min.) A mineral resembling 
schorl in appearance ; rubellite. Maimder, 

dAp, ) [Seg Dab.] To let bait fall gen- 
DAPE, ) tly into the water. Fn.] We^on. 


winged air darked with plumes.” Milton, 
Shak. DARK'-o6l-QRBD (-ktH'urd), a. Having a dark 
LED.] color. ' JodreU. 

DARK'EN (dar'kn), v. a, p. darkened; pp- 
Shak. darkening, darkened.] 
r chai- 1. To deprive of light ; to make dark. 

I will darken the earth in a clear day. Amos viii, 9, 

2. To obscure ; to render unintelligible. 

Who is this that darkeneth counsel with words without 
^ pj knowledge? Job xxxviii. 2. 

3. To impair or destroy the vision of. 

hov- Hlfl nght eye shall be utterly darkened. Zech. xi. IT, 

over 4. To obscure, as the intellect ; to make dim. 

OAaff. jjjg confidence did seldom dnrh^n his fercsight. Bacon. 

6. To render less bright, white, or fair. 

While the sun or the stars be not darkened. Bed. xii. 2. 
Shak. 6. To sully ; to foul ; to tarnish. 
hah. Evil enough to darken all his goodness. Shak. 

Iscus 0aRK'EN (dar'kn), ®. n. To grow dark. 


[See Dab.] To let bait fall gen- 


into the water. 


Pompeius hath given tlie dare to O«sor. Shak. 6. To Sully ; to foul ; to tarnish. 

2. t Boldness ; hardihood ; daring. [R.] Shah. Evil enough to darken all his goodness. Shak, 

3. (Ich.) A small fish; the dace; Leueisem dark'EN (dar'kn), ®. Jt. To grow dark. 

"CudgtXttS, Jo inson, sweet heavens endure, 

DARB^DiSv'IL, n, A rash adventurer ; a desper- Tennywn. 

ado. [Yulgar.] Roget. dArk'EN-:^R (dar'kn^r), n. He who, or that 

ad. "KS! 

DAR'jgSR, n. One who dares, ventures, or defies. DARK'-BtED (dark’ld), a. Having dark eyes. 


Soidh, 

Having dark eyes. 


t D A-PAT'1-O.fL, a, [L. dapa;6icus,) Sumptuous DARGITE (darg), n. The quantity of peat which f DARK'-HOlJ’SE, n, A mad-house. Shak, 

in cheer;' festive. Cockerem, one man can cut and twomenwl^el in a day, dArk'ISH, a. Somewhat dark; dusky. 


in cheer festive. Cockerem,, one man 

PiApH'N*, n. [L., from Gr. 66^, the laurel, or 
bay-tree.] (Bot.) A genus of diminutive shrubs, dAr'JC, n, 
found in the more temperate parts of Europe called by t 

and Asia, mostly evergreens, of great beauty, several Pc 

with fragrant fiowers, and leaves of a peculiar ably deriv 

velvet texture. . Loudon. deU ^ Soo\ 


one Diau can cut and two men w^el in a day. dXrk'ISH, a. Somewhat dark ; dusky. 
[Local.] Fmrm.Bncy. d^rk'LINO, «. Being in tho dark, [r.] 

XR'IC, W. [Gr. lapstKt^ ; L. daricus, — So On. darkling man in pure effulgence shine. 


deU <Sr Sdo^#.] 


gloomy; ill-disposed. 
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DARKNESS 


360 


DATHOLITE 


DAEK'N^SS, «. 1. The quality or state of being 
dark ; absence of light ; obscurity. 

Darhiess and light are both alike to thee. i*s. cxsixtx. 12. 

2. Concealment ; secrecy ; privacy. 

IVhat I tell you in darkneas^ that speak ye in light. MatU x. 27. 

3. State of being intellectually clouded ; want 
of Imowledge ; ignorance. 

Enlightener of my dco'kneast gracious things 

Thou host revealed. Milton* 

4. The quality of lacking brightness ; as, 
“The darkness of clouds, colors, &c.” 

5. Cheerlessness ; gloom. ^ Joel ii. 2. 

6. Foulness ; impurity ; wickedness. 

Hia holy rites and solemn ftasts profaned. 

And with their darkna^ durst nnront his light. Milton, 

Syn. Darkness is the reverse of light, and it is the 
Absence of light: it is a stronger term thano&scwrt- 
ftf, which is partial darkness, and is the reverse of 
bnghtness or clearness. Dimness is obscurity, as ap- 
plied to the sight. What is dark is not seen j what is 
ohscitre is not seen clearly. Darkness of night ; dim- 
ness of vision. A dark night j obscure atmosphere ; 
dim sight ; gloomy prospect. The darkness of igno- 
rance ; obscurity of meaning or of condition j gloom 
of superstition. 

DAEK'SOME, a. Gloomy ; obscure ; dark, “ Dark- 
some desert.” Milton, 

DARK'-SOULBD (s6ld), a. Having a dark soul 
or mind. Clarke. 

DARK'-WOJRK-ING (-wUrk-), a. Working in a 
dark manner. “ Dark-working sorceress.”^S7iaA. 

DAEK'Y, A negro. [Low.] BartlcU, 

DAE'LINO, a. Favorite ; tenderly beloved * * W here 
is your darling Rutland ? ” Shak, 

DiVE'LlNG, n, [A. S. deorling ; deor^ dear, and 
ling^ noting condition.] A favorite ; one much 
beloved. 

She became the darling of the princegs. Addison, 


iug in imitation of the original texture. 

He spent every day ten hours in hia cloact, in darning hia 
atockinga, which he performed to admiration. Swi/t. 

DARN, n. [W, dam, a patch-] A part that is 
darned in any textile fabric. Hyde. 

DAR'N^IL, n. [From A. S. derian, to hurt. Rich- 
ardson^ (Bot.) A genus of grasses, including 
rye-grass, or ray-grass ; SoUv,m. Loudon. 

DARN'JpR, n. One who dams. 

DAR'NRX, n, A kind of cloth from Belgium; — 
so called from the city of Doorniek. Beau, ^ FI, 

DAE'NIO, n. See Dornic. 

DARN^ING, n. The act or work of one that darns.’ 

DA-R6d'~TREfe, n. (Bot.) The Egyptian syca- 
more; Ficus sycamorus. P. Cye, 

f DAR-RAIN' (dar-ran'), v, a. [Norm.Fr. dareigtier, 
to prove,] 

1. To prepare for ; to range troops for. “ Dar- 

rain your battle.” /Skak. 

2. To test ; to try. 

Bedoubtod battle ready to darrain, Spenser, 

D^R^REfN, a. [Norm. Fr, darrain; a corrup- 
tion of Fr. dmuer^ (Law.) Last. “ Darrein 
continuance.” 

Darrei-n, preswitmaiia, the last presentment of a 
benefice. Slackstone, 


I DAR^TARS, w. pi, [A. S. teter ; Fr. dartres, — 
See Tetter.] A sort of scab or ulceration on 
the skin of lambs- Farm, Bncy, 

DART'RR, n, 1. One who darts or throws a dart. 

2. (Ornith.) A 
web-footed bird of 
the pelican family Jr 
that feeds upon ^ W 
fish, and has a very 
long neck and a • Tvv 

slender bill ; — so 
called from their 
manner of sudden- yST 

ly darting at their 
prey, and termed 

also snake-bird. — snek^-hird. 

See Flotin-ts. Brande. 

DART'ING-LY, ad. Swiftly, as a dart. 

DJiRTRE (dar'tr), n. [Fr.] (Med,) A vesicular 
disease of the skin ; herpes. Dunglison. 

DAR'TROUS, a. [Fr. dartreux.] (Med,) Par- 
taking of the character of dartre, or heroes; 
herpetic. Oguvie, 

dAsh, a. [Sw. daska, to strike ; Ban. daske,'] 

\i. DASHED ; pp, DASHING, DASHED.] 

1. To strike or to throw violently. 

Tn thri- «h*iU hon- thee up,leflt at any time 

Ih'iu tiO, h C\y 1“ >: {■fiJiii* * s- : > u*- Matt, iv. S. 

2. To ruin ; to destroy. 

I Nothing shall ever dash my joys. Dr. Spencer. 

3. To drench by dashing. “This tempest 
dashing the garment.” 

4. To sumise ; to overspread. Dashed 

with blushes for her slighted love.” Addison. 

5. To surprise ; to confound with shame or fear. 

Bash the proud gamester m his gilded car. Poi>e. 

6. To adulterate or deteriorate by an admixt- 
ure of another substance ; to mix. 

Bred to d<uh and draw, 

Not wine, but more unwholesome law. ffudUn'Os. 

Pleasure must be dashed with ptun. TVetits. 

7. To form by casting small stones. Clarke, 

To dash over, to obliterate, as writing. — To dash 

off or out, to do somotlung at a dash or stroke ; to exe- 
cute hastily or rapidly. — To dash in pieces, to break 
into fragments ; — to destroy ; to overthrow utterly. 
“ Thou Shalt dash them in pieces like a potter’s vessel.” 
Ps. ii. 9. 

dAsh, V. n. 1. To move with rapidity or with vi- 
olence ; to rush impetuously. “ Dashed through 
thick and thin.” Dryden. 

2, To draw lines rapidly,— hence, to sketch 
rapidly. 

With just, bold strokes he f?a<thp<i here and there. 

Showing great mastery, witli little care Rochester. 

dAsH, n. 1 Sw. <Sf Ban. daak, a blow.] 

1. A violent rushing together ; a collision. 

“ The dash of clouds.'*^ Thomson, 

2. Stroke; blow; — used chiefly with other 

words in an adverbial sense ; as, “At a dash ” ; 
“ At first dash** Shak. 

3. Any thing that comes with sudden violence. 

“ A dash of rain.” ^ Bp, Taylor, 


PAr’SJS, n. [Gr. Sipto, to skin, bo flay,] (Ancd.) 
The process of removing the skin, for exposing 
the organs covered by it. Dttnglison, 

DART, n, [A. S. darath ; Ger. tart; Sw. dart; It. 
^ Sp, dardo ; Fr. dard,"] 

X A short, missile weapon thrown by the 
hand ; a small lance. 

2. (Poetry.) Any missile weapon. Shak. 

. 3, (Teh.) A sort of flsh ; the dace ; Leucistm 
vulgaris, — See Bar. Mng* Eney. 

DART, V. a, HJ. DARTED ; pp. DARTING, DARTED.] 

X To hurl rapidly, as a javelin, in the direc- 
tion of its lengro. 

2. To throw ; to emit ; — applied to whatever 
is viewed as having rays. 

Or whftt ill eyes xoaUgnant glances darL Pope, 
DAeT, V. n. To fly swiftly as a dart. Shak. 


4. A small admixture or infusion. 

There Is nothing which one regards so much with an eye 
of mirth and pity a* innocence, when it has in it a dtut/i of 
folly. Addmm. 

5. A flourish ; an ostentatious show; as, “ To 
cut a dash.** [Vulgar.] 

6. (Oram.) A mark of punctuation,^ thus 
[— ]> denoting a change in the construction of 
a sentence, a break, omission, or transition, 
an unexpected turn of sentiment, or a pause 
of emphasis. 

7. (ikftw.) A small mark, thus [ * ], showing 

that the note over which it is placed is to be 
performed in a short and distinct manner: — 
an ehlique line drawn through the figures of 
thorough-bass, to show that certain tones are 
to be shaaped- Wtsmer. 

DAsh, ad. A word used to express the sound of 
water dashed. 

The waters foil doA, deudi upon file ground. JDrvdau 

DASH'— b6arD, n. A dasher ; splash-board. Craig. 

dAsH'RR. n. A piece of board or of leather in 
front of a vehicle, to protect the driver from nmd, 
wa|;er, &c., thrown by the horse’s feet. Xstcia.* 

dAsH'ING, a. X Precipitate ; rushing carelessly. 
“ Dashing . , , politician.” Burke. 


2. Making a flourish; ostentatious; as, “A 
dashing > oung man.” 

dAsH'I^M, n. Affected importance ; foppishness. 
“ His claim to . . . dashism.** [r.] Knox. 

dAs'TARD, n. [A. S. adastrigan, to dismay.] A 
mean coward ; a poltroon. “ This dastard at 
the battle.” Shak. 

Syn.— See Coward, 

dAs'TARD, V. a. To render cowardly, [r.] Dryden. 

DAs'TARD-IZE,i?.«. To intimidate, [r.] Howell. 

DAS'T,^RD-L|-N£sS, n. Cowardliness. Barret. 

dAs'TARD-LY, a. Bisgraccfully or meanly tim- 
orous ; cowardly. Sir T, Herbert. 

t dAs'TARD-NESS, n. The quality of being das- 
tardly ; cowardliness. liuloet. 

t BAS'TARD-Y, n. Cowardliness. Amway. 

dAS'Y-URE, n, [Gr. 7^-/ bn-^hy. and obpd, tail,] 
(ZoOl.) A genus of ciiii'.i\ojous marsupials, 
comprehending those which have hairy tails 
combined with digitiginde feet. Wat&rhouse. 

Dl'T^y n. pi. [L., things gwen,'\ Truths or 
premises given or admitted, from which to de- 
duce conclusions ; the facts from which an in- 
ference is drawn. — See Batum. Taylor. 

D4-tA*RI- 4, n. [It.] The papal office of the 
chancer}% ‘from Tmicn all bulls are issued ; the 
office of a datary. — See Batary. Ency. Am. 

DA'TA-RY, n. [Low L. datai'ius ; L. do, datus, 
to give.] 

1. An officer of the chancery of Rome, who 

affixes to the papal bulls the expression Datum 
Ro?nte, (given at Home.) Bp. Bedell, 

2. The employment of a datary. Howell. 

DATE, n, [Low L. datum, from L. do, datus, to 
give ; It. ^ Sp. dM,ta ; Fr. date.) 

1. The specification of the time of some writ- 
ing, or of the stamping of a coin or a medal. 

Tho dnte of a letter denotes the time when it was given 
from under our liauds. Sullivan. 

2. The time of an event; epoch; era; as, 
“ The date of a discovery.” 

3. End ; close ; termination, [r,] 

What tunc would snare, ftom steel receives its date, 

And luunuiueuts, like men, submit to fate. Pope. 

4. Buration; continuance. “Ages of end- 
less date.** [r.] Milto7i. 

Syn. — Tlie date of signing the Declaration of In- 
dopencloucu ; the date of a letter ; the Ciiristiau era ; 
the epoch of the Hegira. — See Time. 

DATE, 71 . [Gr. SAiervlop, a finger, also a date, be. 
cause it grows out from the leaves like the 
gers from the hand; L. dactylus; It. datillo; 
Sp. datil; Fr. datte.) Tho fruit of the datC' 
tree; — much used for food in Arabia, Persia, 
and Upper Egypt. Loudon. 

DATE, V. a. [t. DATED ; pp. dating, DATED.] 

1. To note with the time at which any thing 
is written or done ; as, “ To date a letter.” 

2. To determine upon a time as the true or 
the probable period of,an event; as, “To doite 
the invention of printing.” 

DATE, V. n. 1. To reckon, as from some era. 

Wo date firom the lato ora of about six thousand years. 

MnUey. 

2. To have the origin ; to begin ; as, “ The 
revival of Greek learning dates from the con- 
quest of the Byzantine empire.” 

DAT'^D, a. Marked with the time or date. 

DATE'LpKS, a. Without any fixed term. “Death’s 
dateless night.” , Shak. 

With fiircsts hugt^ of dateleM timo 
Tliy will has hung each iHiak sublime. Sterling. 

DATB'-PABM n. (Mot.) A genus of palms 

of which the common variety is the date-tree ; 
Phesnix. Loudon. 

DATH’^RLtlM, n, (Bot.) A genus of trees ; ZH- 
ospyros. Loudon. 

dAT'^^R, n. One who dates writiiigs j — applied 
particularly to the officer otherwise call^ da* 
mry. Cotgrwoe. 

DATE^'-TRf 1, n. The species of palm which 
bears the date ; Ihe common date-palm ; Pfm- 
nix dactyUfere^ Loudon. 

dATH'Q-bItb, n. [Gr. lovima, to thicken, and 
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XiBoSi *>• stone, — in allusion to its want of trans- 
parency. Craiff‘] (Min,) A mineral composed 
of silica, lime, and boracic acid; found in Nor- 
way, the Tyrol, &c. ; boro-silicate of lime. Dana. 

DAT'|S-cIne (19), w. {Chem.) A substance hav- 
ing the appearance of grape sugar, found in the 
Datisca camiahina. Brande, 

DAt'1-SI, «. {Logic.) An arbitrary term denot- 
ing the first proposition to be a universal af- 
firmative, and the last two particular affirma- 
tives. Maunder. 

DA'TJVE, a. [L. dativvs ; do^ datits, to give.] 

1. {Gram.) Noting the case of the indirect or 
remote object, the relation of which, in Eng- 
lish, is commonly expressed by to or for. 

2. {Law.) In one’s gift ; that may be given 

and disposed of at pleasure ; — applied to an 
officer in the sense of removable^ as distin- 
guished from perpetual ; — that which is given 
by the magistrate, as distinguished from that 
which is cast upon a party by the law or by a 
testator. ** A dative executor."*’ Burrill. 


DA'TIVE, w. {Gram.) The name of the case of 
the indirect or remote object, being the third 
case of Latin and Greek nouns. Adam. 

dA'TUM, n.i pi. i>ATA. [L., a thing given.'] A 
truth, statement, or proposition granted and 
admitted ; the fact from which an inference is 
drawn. — See Lata. Blachstone. 

DA'TyM-LINB, n. {Surveging.) The horizontal 

line of a vertical section from which heights 
and depths are calculated. Ta^vner. 

D.$-TU'R4i n. [Ar. tatorah.'] {Bot.) A genus 
of plants ; thorn-apple. The common species, 
Datura stramonium, is poisonous in every part, 
bringing on delirium, tremors, &c. The her- 
baceous part and the seeds are used in medi- 
cine as a narcotic and antispasmodic. Loudon. 

DA-TU'EJ-A> {Chem.) A poisonous vegetable 
alkali obtained from the seeds of the Datura 
stramonium, stramony or thorn-apple. P. Cgc. 

DA-TU'RJNE, n. (Chem.) The active principle 
of the Datura stramonmmi or thorn-apple ; da- 
turia. Hamilton. 

dAUB, V. a. [W. dwhio, to daub. —Junius thinks 
daub is of the same origin as dabble. — See Bab- 
ble.] \i. DAUBED ; pp. DAUBING, DAUBED.] 

1. To smear ; to plaster ; to cover, as with 
mud or any adhesive substance. 

She took for him an ark of bulrushes, and datibed it -w^ith 
slime and with pitch. £x, il. 3. 

2. To begrime ; to defile ; to soil. 

He *s honest, though daubed with the dust of the mill. 

Omnvngham. 

3. To disguise ; to conceal. 

So smooth he dmihed hie vice with show of virtue, . . . 

He lived hrom all attainder of suspect. Shak. 

4. To paint coarsely. 

If a picture is daubed with many bright and glaring colors, 
the vulgar admire it. Watte, 

6. fTo adorn showily, and without taste. 
** Datebed with lace.’* Dryd&n. 

6. To flatter grossly, [n.] 

Be Bvure conscience will not daub. SaOdi. 

f dAub, tJ, n. To play the hypocrite. 

Poor Tdm ’s acold. — 1 cannot daub it ihrther. Shak. 

PAub, n. 1. Any viscous or adhesive matter. 

It p3ier fiuse] lies in daub, and hid in grease. Drvdm. 

2. A coarse painting. **’Tis a melancholy 
dauib, my lord.” Sterne. 

DAUB'JgIR, n. 1. One who daubs or smears. 

2. A coarse painter. 

Enrope’s worst dauber, and poor Brjitain’k best St/ran. 

3. A gross, fiatterex. i Johnson. 

4. {PHnting.) A ^pl used for inking <?oppOT- 

pl^tes* Ogiivie. 

DAtTB'jpR-Y, n. A daubing ; any thiftg 

DAUB'ING, n. 1. Any thing adhesive-; plaster. 

2. Coarse painting. Wa^kt. 

3. Gross flattery. Bp. Burnet. 

DAub'T, a.. Viscous; glutinous; smeexy. Drgden. 

DAu'OUSyn. [(3rt. bediKos, a caxTOt; L. davem.'} 
(Bot.) A genus of umbelliferous plants ; the 
carrot. Loudon. 

HAUGH'TJ^R (diw't^r), n. Qd. Goth, daughter ; 


A. S. doktor ; But. dockter\ Ger. tochter ; Ban. 1 dAw, n. [Skinsier thinks it is so called from the 
c -n--.- t sound it utters.] A bird; the jackdaw, &c. 

“ Crows and daws.*’ Shak. 


datter ; Icel. dottir^ dochter ; Sw. dotter. — Pers. 
dochtar% Seme. duJdtre % Gr.Buydrrjp^ 

1. The female otfspring of a man or woman. 

2. A daughter-in-law. 

And when she came to her mother-in-law, she said. Who 
art thou, my daughter^ Euih iii. hi 


DAW, v.n. [See Bawn.] 1. f'To dawn. Morn- 
ing Drayton. 

2. To thrive. [Local,] (xrose. 


3. Any female descendant. “This woman, 
being a daughter of Abraham.” Luke xiii. 16. 

4. A term of kindness or compassion. 

Daughter, be of good comfort Matt. ix. 22. 

5. A female inhabitant ; a woman. 

Dinah went out to see the daughters of the land. Gen.xscdv. 1. 

DAUGH'TJeiR-lN-LAw, 7i. The wife of one’s 
son. Blaekst07ie. 


t dAw, V. a. To daunt ; to frighten. Shak. 

You daw him too much, in troth, sir. B. Joneoru 

t dAW'COCK, n. A male daw ; a jackdaw. Withal. 

DAW'DLE, V. n. p. DAWDLED ; pp. dawdling, 
dawdled.] To waste time ; to trifle. 

Come, some evening, and dawdle over a dish of tea with 
me. Johnson. 

DAw^DLE, n. A trifler ; a dawdler. Lloyd. 


DAUGH'TjpR-LfiSS (diw'ter-lSs), a. Having no 
daughter ; without a daughter. Gower, 

DAUGH'TJeiR-LI-NfiSS, n. The state of being a 
daughter, or of being daughterly. More. 

DAugh'T^R-LY (diw''ter-le), a. Like, or becom- 
ing, a daughter ; dutiful. ^^YoMryory daughterly 
dealing.” ^ir Tl More. 


DAw'DLgR, n. One who dawdles ; an idler. 
DAW'DY, n. A slattern. [N. of Eng.] Brockett. 
dAw'ISH, a. Like a daw. [n.] Bale, 

DAwk, n. A cant word among workmen for a 
hollow, rupture, or incision in their stuff. Moxon, 

dAWK, V. a. To mark with an incision. Moxon. 


dAUK, n. [Hind. dAk."] The post or mail : — a 
system of forwarding letters and passengers by 
bearers stationed at*'certain distances. SmaH. 

DAUNT (dant) [dint, W. J. F. Ja. Sm. Wb . ; diwnt, 
S. E, K. ; diwnt or dint, P.], v. a. [L. domito, 
to subdue ; Fr. dompter. Skinner and Joh7ison. 
— Scot, dant, to subdue. Jamieson . — Sulliva7i 
says the root is Gr. da/idw, to subduej p. 
DAUNTED ; pp. DAUNTING, DAUNTED.] To in- 
timidate ; to dishearten ; to check by fear of 
danger. 

Some pretences daunt and discourage us, while others 
raise us to a brisk assurance. Glanmlle. 

DAUNT'^IR, n. One who daunts. Warner. 

DAUNT'L?SS, a. Fearless ; intrepid ; incapable 
of being intimidated by danger or difficulty. 
“ The dauntless spirit of resolution.” Shak. 

DAUNT'L^SS-NfesS, «. Fearlessness. Bailey. 

DAU'PHIN (dSLvv'fln), n. [Or. bsXtpk, bsXfivoi, a dol- 
phin ; L. delphinm ; Fr. dauphm.'] The title 
originally borne by the counts of Yiennois, who 
wore the figure of a dolphin as an armorial 
bearing, and in 1349 transferred, together with 
the province of Bauphine, to the heir-apparent 
of the crown of France ; the title of the eldest 
son of the King of France. Since the revolution 
of 1830 the title has been discontinued. P. Cyc. 

n. [Fr.] The wife of the dau- 
phin ; the dauphiness. F. Bush. 

DAu’PHlN-fiSS,«. The wife or widow of a dauphin. 

DA^VP-<?E6R'<^I.AN, ; {^JEocl Hist.) A fol- 

DA'Vp-IST, 5 lower of the fanatic or 

impostor David George, of the 16th century, 
who pretended to be the Messiah, rejected mar- 
riage, and denied the resurrection. Pagitt. 

DAVp-SpN-ITB, n. (Min.) A mineral of a 
greenisli-yellow color ; a variety of beryl ; sili- 
cate of alumina and glucina. Da7ia. 

DA'VJD’^-STApf, 71 . (Naut.) An instrument 

used by mariners. Crabb. 

DA-Vi^NA, n. (Min.) See Battnb. 

DA'VIT [daVjt, J. K. Sm.; 

Wb,], n. [Fr, davier.] 

(Naut.) A short spar with a 
sheave at the end used as a 
crane to hoist the flukes of 
the anchor to the top of the 
bow ; — pL two cranes for 
suspending a boat over the 
side or the stem of a vessel. 

. Mar. Diet, Dana. 

DA' Vf*^ n. (Min.) Same as Bavyt. Eng. Ency. 

DA^Vt J0NE§, n. A sailor’s name for a sea- 
devil. Craig. 

DA'V’S'NEj «. (Min.) A mineral consisting chief- 
ly of silica, alumina, and potash, found among 
masses of lava from Mt. Vesuvius, and named 
in honor of Sir Humphry Bavy ; a variety of 
nepheline. Dana. 



DAwk, n. Mail. [India.] — See Bauk. Brown, 


DAWM, n. A copper coin of the value of of 
a rupee. [India.] Smart. 

DAwn, V. n. [A. S. dagian ; But. dagen ; Ger. 
tagen. — See Bay.] p. dawned ; dawn- 
ing, DAWNED.] 

1. To begin to show day or daylight ; to grow 
light. “ Sacred I'crhtbr^lrp to dawn.” MiUon. 

2. To open ; to g \ o lit ih-jt tokens of exist- 
ence ; as, “ The truth dazons upon my mind.” 

DAwN, 71. 1. The first appearance of light in 
the morning, or the time between the first ap- 
pearance of light and the sun’s rise. 


Clothine the palpable and familiar 
With golden exhalations of the dawn. 


Coleridge. 


2. Beginning ; first rise ; earliest appearance. 
These tender circumstances diffhse a dawn of serenity 
over the soul. Dope. 

dAwN'ING, p. a. Growing light : — opening. 

DAWN'ING, n, 1, Break of day ; dawn. 

This bird of dawning singeth all night long. Sheik. 
2. Earliest appearance. “ Datonings of suc- 
cess.” Burke. 


DAY (da), n. [Goth, dags ; A. S. deeg ; But. dag ; 
Ger. tag ; Ban. k Sw. dag. — L. dies.] 

1. The interval of time during which the sun 

remains above the horizon ; the time between 
the rising and setting of the sun, in contradis- 
tinction to night ; — sometimes called the arti- 
Jidal day, though this designation belongs more 
properly to the civil day; — the naturalday of 
the Romans ; — the sotar day of the old writers 
on law. Burrill. 

2. The time in which the earth makes a com- 

plete revolution upon its axis with respect to 
any celestial body, varying in len^h according 
as the body- with which the earth^s rotation is 
compared is fixed or movable ; as, A sidereal 
day ” ; ** A hmar day.” Brands. 

jQg^The sidersaZ day is the time that elapses be- 
tween two successive culminations of a fixed star, be- 
ing always of the same lenptli, and equal ro S3 h. 56 in. 
4.00 sec. — The lunar day is the time that elapses 
between two successive culminations of the moon, its 
average length being S4 h. 54 m. Nerschel, 

3. The portion of time which elapses between 

two successive transits of the sun over the same 
meridian, commencing at noon, called, in mod- 
ern science, the astronomical, solar, or a^aresvt 
day. The length of this day is continually vary- 
ing, owing to the unequal velocity of the earth 
in different iparts of its orbit, and the obliquity 
of the ecliptic. Br-ande. 

4. The period of twenty-four hours, com- 

mencing and terminating at mean midnight, 
called the eiml or mean solar da/y, being a mean 
of all the solar days in the year. Brande. 

A dag. in contemplation of law. usually comprises all the 
twcnh-lbur hours, beginning and ending at twelve o’clock 
at nwit. Burrill. 

jggf*- Difibrent nations have commenced their avU 
day variously, as, the Babylonians, at sunrise ; the 
Umbnans, at midday ; the Greeks, at sunset ; and 
the Romans, as well as most nations in modem times, 
at midnight. 


DAVYT, n. (Min.) A fibrous sulphate of alu- 
mina;, feather-alum; hair-salt. Dcma. 


5. Light of day ; sunshine. 

The west yet glimmers with some streaks of rfoy. Shah, 
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6. A particular point of timo ; any specified 
time ; a period . — life. 

Jn. the day thou eatcst theiool thou shalt surely die. Gen. ii. 17. 

>fy debtors do not keep their ilay^ Drythn* 

Honor thy fither “ be 

long upon the land 1 .. 1 1. .'«* J. \ ‘i- . -n : ^ 

j&’x- XX. 12. 

7. The contest of the day; victory. “The 

dat/ is ours.” “ The da^ is lost.” “ Awake, 
and win the fZay.” S7iak. 

8. {Arck.) One of the compartments in a 

Gothic window. Weak, 

D'lv bif darj) every day. “ Dmj by day wo magnify 
thee.” Book ot' Ommoii Piaiier, — But or only from 
day to daif, wirhout cartainry of continuance. fifAaA.— 
One of these at some future time. — To-day, on 
this (lay ; at the present tunc. — Days of ifrace, days 
granted by a couitof Kiw for delay , also days allowed 
"by custom^ and sanctioned by decisions of courts of 
justice, for the delay of pa> inent of a bill or note after 
the tune specilied; the iiuinber, m the U. S. and m 
England, beinij generally tJiree. —Days in bank, {Eng, 
Law,) days of appearance m the court of common 
pleas. Bowaier. 

BAY'BEAMjM. a beam of light by day. Botoring, 

HAY'-BiiD, 71 , A couch for repose in the day. Shak, 

PAY'-BOOK (ds'bfik), A tradesman’s journal ; 

a book in which merchants, &c.,makc entries of 
their daily business transactions in the order of 
their occurrence. ' Johrtson, 

DAY'BREAK, 7i, The dawn j the first appearance 
of light in the morning. Drydm, 

BAY'— COAL, n. {Mining,) The upper stratum 
of coal in a mine. Ash, 

DAY'— DREAM, n. A visionary plan or scheme, 
conceived or formed when one is awake ; a 
revery. Drydon, 

DAY'-DREAM-ING, n. The act of making day- 
dreams. CoUridye, 

DAY— DEE AM- Y, at. Relating to, or abounding 
in, day-dreams. Col&ridge, 

BAY'-FL!-?R, n, {Ent,) An insect that flies by 
day. Kirby, 

DAY'-FL{5#-?R, n. (Bot) A name of herba- 
ceous plants of the genus Commelyna, Qt^ay. 

DAY'— FliY, w. (Efit) A neuropterous insect of 
the genus Ephemera^ which, after its change 
into the perfect fly, survives but a few hours. . 

DAY'-LA-BQR, n. Labor by the day. MiUon, 

DAY'— LA'BQR-^R, n. One who works by the 
day. “ Ten day-bihorcrs'^ Milio7x, 

DAY'LIGHT (da'IIt), n. The light of the day. 

Will you murder a man in plaiu daylights JOrydm, 

DAY'— LiL-Y) w- {Bot,) A genus of plants bear- 
ing fine orange, yellow, white, or blue flowers ; 
HemerocalUs, Lottdon, 

DAY'— MAre, n, {Med,) A species of incubus 
occurring during \vakefulness. Koblyn, 

DAY'— NST, n,' A net to catch larks, «&:c. 0?’abb^ 

DAY'-PEEP, , The dawn of the morning, MiUon. 

DAY -RlIlLB, n, {Eny, Late,) A writ, order, or 
yule of a court permitting a prisoner to go with- 
p^t[tb|e bounds of the prison for one day, Cretd A 

DAY'-SIGBT (-alt), n. An affection of the vision 
in which it is dull and confused in the dark, 
but clear in the daylight; — sometimes called 
mgh6~blihdness and hen^bUndness, Mohlyn, 

BAY'— SLEEP, n. Sleep in the daytime. Mead, 

f DA YS'MAN (dXz'man), n, [day and man ; — so j 
called from his fixing the day for decision, 
Kares,] An umpire or judge ; an arbitrator. 

Dceifsmion, a person who mediated between two contending 
parties for the purposes of reconciliation. A. IlalZ 

OAy '-rSPEl^^G, The rise of the day ; the dawn. 

I Hast tliou commanded the morning since thy days : and 
caused the day-spring to know his place ? Job xxxvi 1 1 . U. 

dAY'-QTAr, n. 1. Venus when she appears in the 
morning ; the morning-star ; Lucifer. 2 Pet. i. 19. 

2. Tne orb of day ; the sun. 

So sinks the dau-otaar in the ocean bed. Mdton. 

See citation under Dxubnai, from P. L., Book 
X. line 1069. 

Befbre the da^^-star learned to move 

In pomp of hre idong his grand career. T. Jfoore. 

Bay'— STREAM, n, A stream flowing by day. 

A, % If 6y 0 ; ^,1 Imp; A, ft, I, 6 , 


DAY’S-WORK (-wUrk), n. The work done or ap- 
pointed to be done in a day. 

DAY'TIME, w. The time in which there is the 
light of day. Bacon, 

DAY'-WEA-RIED (da'wS-rid), a. Weary with the 
work of day. tikak, 

fDAY'-WOM-AN (daVam-un), «. A dairy-wo- 
man ; a dairy-maid. ^hak, 

DAY'-WORlv (-vviirk), n. Work done, or imposed, 
by the day ; day-labor. Fairfax, 

DaY'-WRIT, n, {Eng, Law,) See Day-rule. 

t DAZE, V, a. [A. S. dwacsean, to extinguish ; 
diocest dull, stupid.] To dazzle. Dry den, 

DAZE, n. A glittering stone found in tin and in 
lead mines. Cm66. 

DAZ'jpD, d5. Dull; stupid; confused. HalUwell, 

DAZ'j^D-NftSS, 7%. State of being dazed. Chalmers, 

DA'Z|EB. See Daisibd. Shak, 

dAz'ZLE (ddz'zl), n. a, [A dim. of daze. — See 

DAZI^ [^. -DAZZLED \pp. DAZZLING, DAZZLED.] 

1. To overpower with a bright light ; to dim, 
as the vision, by excess of light. 

Dj’i\ » ih cvv** '"r 7 ’'"- “ “k'-t .-n- v, 

u I »■ • . yyr-. Milton, 

2. To astonish by a bright light ; to strike or 
surprise wdth splendor or brilliancy. 

Their rich retinue long 

O'- '• .c*- ’-i’ , - 1 1 — w •V'. h .'r > gold, 

'■) !’.e \ , I : ! . *. • J e:r ; . . Milton. 

dAz'ZLE, V, n. To be overpowered with light. 

Dazzle mine eyes? or do 1 see three suns? Shak. 

dAz'ZLE, n, A dazzling light ; brilliancy. Moore, 

DAZ'ZLE-MftNT, n. The act of dazzling ; excess 
of light ; brilliancy. “ It beat back the sight 
with a dazzle7nent, [r.] Do7i7ie, 

dAZ'ZLING, p. a. Overpowering with splendor. 

DAZ'ZLING-LY, ad. In a dazzling manner. 

DE. A Latin preposition, meaning literally //’ow, 
or awayf'mn, used as a prefix, denoting some- 
times sopai'atimi, i'crnovai, &c,, sometimes ne- 
gation ; and in some cases, it is used intensively. 

DEA'CON (ds'kn), n, [Gi*. btuKovos ; 6inKovi<a, to 
serve ; L. diaconm ; It. ^ Sp. diaco7iQ ; Fr. dia- 
cre : — A. S. deacon ; Dut. dmketi ; Gor. diacon,] 

1. A church officer with various duties in dif- 
ferent communions. In the Roman CathoHo 
Church, he officiates in certain ceremonies as 
an assistant to the priest. In the Church of 
Efigland, he constitutes one of the third or low- 
est order of the ordained clergy, and is empow- 
ered to perform all the duties of a bcneficed 
clergyman except consecrating the elements at 
the Loyd’s supper, and pronouncing the bless- 
ing. In Presbyterian Churches, he" attends to 
the secular interests of the congregation. In i 
Indepcrule^it Churches, he distributes the bicad 
and wine to the communicants. 

I’ho first appointment of deacons i« mentioned In Acts vl., 
where the nposth-H diieot the cuugn-gatlon to look out seven 
lutiu of huiicbt lupuit, (ipoii witoiu theyiiia> Ltj thou imnds. 

/b finde. 

2. The president of an incorporated trade, 

formerly, by virtue of his office, a member of the 
town council : — an overseer of the poor. [Scot- 
land.] Johnson, 

Syu,-— See Clergyman. 

DEA'CON-HOOD (d«'kn-hftd), n. The office of a 
deacon ; deaconship. Bosworth, 

DEA'CON-ftSS (d8'kn-«s), n. A female deacon in 
the ancient cnurch. Bp, Patrick, 

DEA'CON-RY (ds'knrrf), The office of a dea- 
con; deaconship. ‘ ' Ooodvoin, 

DEA'CON-SHIp (de'kn-shlp), n. The office of a 
deacon. Booker, 

DftAD (dSd), a, [Gk>th. daufhe ; A. S, dead ; Frs, 
dend ; Dut. dood\ Ger. todt\ Dan, ^ Sw. <65^.] 

1. Deprived or destitute of life ; lifeless ; 
noting that state of an organized being in 
w'hich all the vital functions have entirely ceased 
to act ; — sometimes followed by of before the 
cause of death. “ The king is dead,** “ Thou 
dead elm.” Shak. “ The crew . . . were dead 
of hunger.” ArbtUhnot, 

0, I, Q, V, y, dbsmre$ fAre, 


2. Noting a state resembling death. Dead 

sle?p.” Ps. Ixxvi. 6. 

3. Devoid of spiritual life. Dead in tres- 
passes and sins.” Eph, ii. 1. 

4. Lacking warmth or fervor ; cold ; irigid. 

How cold and dead does a prayer appear that la composed 
i I V j<i : » I ■ ■ . brms of speech, when it is not height- 
ei'v i. i» c II • "v , 'phrase iiom the sacred wntingbl 

Addison, 

5. Wanting action or motion ; inert ; as, 
“ Dead matter.” 

6. Without show of life; unenlivened. **Dead 

winter.” Kuo ies, 

7. Having no resemblance of life. “ Dead 

coloring.” Dryden, 

8. Obtuse ; dull ; heavy. 

The bell seemed to sound more dead fhrn H d’d wh-r. 
befbre it sounded in the open air. j,u> 

9. Vapid; insipid; — used of liquors. 

10. Void and unvaried; empty; vacant. “A 

dead plain.” Bacon, 

11. Deep ; dense. ‘*Dead darkness.”HbytoanL 

>0^ In general, dead Is applied to whatever lias any 

of the peculiar or (^r anp''ar- 

ancosof death, a- -[.lini—. 'Jicut' . . iii!p-»r( lu--, dul- 

nesa, or monotony. 

Dead language, a language that has ceased to be 
spoken, — Dead letter, a letter which has remained a 
certain length of time in t'-e poac iitif-.iili d friv. — 
The dead, n, pi. Dead iii' ii. ‘* I'iie -li' t lod oi.'/ did 
squeak and gibber in the Roman stieets.” Shak. 

Syn. — See Lifeless. 

DISad, 71, Time of the deepest stillness or gloom ; 
depth. In dead of night J* Dryden. “The 
dead of winter.” Sozith, 

t DEAD, V. n. To lose force. Bacon, 

fDftAD, u. a. To deaden; to deprive offeree. 
“ To dead sound.” Bacon, 

DjfiAD'— B^RN, a. Born lifeless; stillborn. Johnson, 

DftAD'-o6L'OR-lNG, n, {Pahvt.) The first layer 
of coloring, of a dark tinge, serving as a ground 
for the more lively colors. Cla^'ke, 

t Dft AD'-d6-ING, a. Destructive ; Ikilling. “ Some 
fierce, dead-doing man.” Jtfudibi’aa, 

DftAD -DRT7 nk, a. So drunk as to he motionless 
and insensible. Davies, 

BftAD'EN (ddd'dn), v. a. [i, DEADENED ; pp, 
DEADENING, DUADIl.vr.D.] 

1. To diminish or deprive of force, vigor, or 

action ; to weaken. “Monotony . . . soon dead- 
ens attention.” Seeker, 

2. To make vapid or spiritless, as beer. Bacon, 

3. To render less sensible ; to harden. Dead- 
ened to sinful ways.” Hopkins, 

4. {Painting.) To make less brilliant; to 
darken ; to dim. 

BftAD'-EYE, «. A sort of round, fiat- 

tish, wooden block, encircled with a rope or 
iron band, and pierced with three holes, to re- 
ceive the lanyard ; — used chiefly to extend the 
shrouds and stays. Mar, Diet, 

DftAD'-FRRIGIIT n, {Law,) In contracts, 

the amount of goods required to complete a 
cargo. Bouvier, 

DftAD'nftAD, n. One who rides in a public car- 
riage, visits the theatre, &c., witliout charge. 
[Colloquial.] Bartlett, 

DfiAD'-nEART-lpin, a. Having a faint heart; 
faint-hearted. [».] Bp. Ball, 

DftAD'-HEXRT'ED-NftSS, n. Pusillanimity ; 

faint-heartedness. [».] Bp, Ball, 

BftAD'188, a. Resembling what is dead; dull; 
lifeless; inactive. Steward, 

DfeAD'-KlLL-lNG, a, InstanUy killing. Shak, 

DftAD'-LlPT, n, A lift, as of a dead body ; a lift 
made with main stren^h. Iludibras, 

BftAD'-LlGKTS (dSd'Iirs), n. (iVhttL) Strong 
wooden ports or shutters put over the glass 
windows of the cabin as a defence. Bremde* 

t DftAD'LI-HOOD (d6d'lf-had), n. The state of 
the deni Pearson 

DftAD'Ll-Nft88, n. The quality of being deadly ; 
power to produce deaths 

Tfa« dewilinem ot Lnowrua ht» ttekneft. Bp, ThrZor. 

A» fbr my relanM, 1 knour th«lr duupar, ««d Oukd J aqt 
ta do with au Infinite metny) their dead^me. Bp, Man, 

FjLE, FAST, FALL; BtHS, B£E 
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DfeAD'LT (dSd'le), a. 1. Destroying life ; caus- 
ing death; murderous; drs^tiuc’tive ; fatal. 

lie at whom I cast 

The weapon with such deai/l't f*)i etj is gone. Cowper, 

2. Having tlie disposition to tako life ; san- 
guinary ; implacable. 

T3iy assailant is quick, skilftil, and deadly. ShaL. 

Syn. — Deadly is applied to whatever is productive 
of death ; mortal, to wliat terminates in death , fatal 
and destructire, not onlv to what causes death, but to 
any great mischief — Deadly poihon ; deadly or impla- 
cable hatred ; a mortal wound oi dibeasc , sl fatal blow 
or malady ; a destructive fire. 

DEAD'LY, <id. 1. Mortally. ** A deadly wounded 
man.’** Bzek. xxx. 24. 

2. Excessively; extremely. Deadly weary.” 
Orrery. “ Deadly cunning.” Arhuthnot. 

DEAD'LV— cAr'RQT, n. (Bot.) An herbaceous 
plant o’f the genus Thapsia. Loudon. 

DEAD'LY— HAND'^D, a. Sanguinary; disposed 
to kill.* “ The deadly ^handed Clifford.” ^hak. 

DEAD'LY-NiGHT'SHADE, n. A poison- 

ous perennial plant ; Atropa bellaaonna. — See 
Belladonna. Booth. 

DEAD'— MARCH, n. A march, or piece of milita- 
ry music, played at a funeral procession- Booth. 

D3§AD'N?SS, n. 1. The state of being dead; 
want of life. 

When he seemed to show his weakness in seeking fruit 
iipnn f'.ct ' 0 . * c ■‘•rtc+fni i 

C'J -I "g 't to f ■/. ( 'V '• « *%.■<’. '•o . 

2. Want of someproperty pertaining, or anal- 
ogous, to vital energy, as of activity, ardor, liveli- 
ness, or spirit. “The deadness of trade.” Ktl- 
linqbeck. ** Deadness of the faculties.” Pearce. 
“‘i'our . . . eyes betray a deadness P Dry den. 

Deadness or flatness in cider.” Mortimer, 


»)£aD'-NET-TLE (dSd'nSt-tl), n. (Bot.) A plant, 
belonging to the genus Lamium, of several spe- 
cies, taking its name ft om the resemblance of 
its leaves to those of the nettle, without having 
any stinging property. Bny. Ency. 

DfiAD— PLIBD^E, n. {Laio.) Mortmain. Crabb. 

D£AD'-R£cK'ON-TNG (dSd'rSk'kii-ing), n. (Naut.) 
The estimation of a ship’s place by the log, or 
the records of courses, distances, &c., in the 
log-book, without observation of the heavenly 
bodies. Dana. 

DfiAD'— RIS-ING, n. {Ship^bmldiny.) A term ap- 
plied to those parts of a vessel’s floor, through- 
out her whole len^h, in which the floor-tim- 
bers abut upon the low-er buttocks. Dana. 

DfiAD'-SliT, n. 1. A concocted scheme to de- 
fraud a person by gaming. Grose. 

2. A determined or resolute attempt. Clarke. 


d£ad'-SH0T, n. A good marksman. Clarke. 

DfiAD'-STRCCK, a. Struck with horror; as- 
tounded. “ The dead^stmek audience.” Bp. Sail. 

DfiAD'— t6p, n. A disease incident to young 
trees. Farm. Ency, 


DfiAD'-V5T-ING, a. Immutable or inexorable 
in voting, Cowper. 

DfeAD'-WA-T^lR, n. (JSfaut.) The eddy of water 
made under a vessel’s counter or stern when 
she is advancing. Dana. 

DfiAD'-WlND, n. (Said.) The wind directly 
against the course of the ship. Crabb. 

DjfiAD'-WOOD C"wfld), n. (JVatd.) Blocks of 
timber laid upon each end of the keel where 
the vessel narrows. Dcma. 


D£AD’-W0RKS (-wUrks), n. pi. , (Nwut.) The 
‘ parts of a ship which are above the surmce of 
the water when she is balanced for a voyage. 


I D£ AP (dSf) [d«f, S. W. P. J. E. F. Ja. K. Sm. B. 
JKenrickf Scott, Barclay, Nares ; d8f, IVb,'], a. 
^oth. ^ubs; A. S. ^ Frs. deaf; But. dhof; 
Ger. tcBub ; Pan. dint ; Icel. dauf ; Sw. d^.] 

X. Wanting Ihe sense of hearing, ox, having 
impaired or defective hearing. 

tuAnitelT move, reiMfoa to dewy 
}f the being, of liehb oe eeuwds, 
.eny or doubt or the ex^tence 
Weu'ka. 


AMmd or deaf 
the beSttg, or the 
thaiL ftii stheifit can hanre 
of God. 


2. Noting an indlspositien to Usteii ; — some- 
times used with to. 

2fc«eim>dheiyeetoo8ew3iftwinnetbM^ JProveiii. 


O that men’s ears should be 

To counsel deaf, but not to fiatter.v I Shah. 

3. Stunned; having the sense of hearing 

overpowered. with the noise.” Dryden, 

4. Obscurely affecting the sense of hearing ; 

sounding low, 'hollow, or dull. A deaf mur- 
mur.” Dryden. 

5. Barren ; blasted. [North of Eng.] 

A deaf nut is a nut of which the kernel ib decayed. Gi ose. 

The pronunciation of this word is uniformly 
marked dSf (also deafen^ deftn; l»y the Enjrlisii ortho- 
epibts , but It is verj common in the U. S. to pionoiinre 
It dSf. — Forby says that the diphthong ea, in the vul- 
gar or common language of Norfolk and Sufiblk, m 
England, “ has the sound of long e in some cases ui 
which It ought not to have it, as m deaf, dead, tread, 
spread,^^ &;c 

jj DEAF (def), V. a. To make deaf ; to deafen. 
“ Deafed with clamors.” Shak. 

[1 DEAF'EN (def'fii) [deffn, S. W. P. J. E. F. Ja. 
K. Sm. R. Kemick, Scott, Barclay, Xares\ 
ds'fn, irS.], T. a. To deprive of the power of i 
hearing; to make deaf; to stun. Deaf mud 

with promiscuous cries.” Addison. 

||D£aP'LY (defle), Without sense of sounds : 
—-obscurely. Johnson. 

II DEAF'LY, a. Lonely; solitary ; far from neigh- 
bors. [Local, Eng.J Ash. 

(I d£aP'— MUTE, n. A person who is both deaf 
and dumb. F, Cyc. 

IlDEAF'NlglSS (dSf'nes), n. 1. The state of being 
deaf ; imperfection m the sense of hearing. 

It V’ for h.i’n *o ■He*>r n, th^c" vards off by 

reaso' - * « . . State Trials. 

2 Indisposition or refusal to listen ; unwill- 
ingness to hear. 

T frt"nd '»D'*h a (fenfne<ts that no declaration from the bish- 
ops cuaid t ike place. King Chatles. 

DEAL, n. [A. S. dcel ; Put. decl ; Ger. theil ; 
Pan. Sw. del.’] 

1. A part; a portion; a division; a dole ; 
quantity ; degree ; extent. “ A tenth deal of 
flour.” Ex. xxix. 40. “ A great deal of artifice 
and sophistry.” Addison. 

What a deal of cold business doth a man misspend the 
better part of life in— in scattering oomphinents and tender- 
ing visits! JS, Jcimn. 

2. The act of dealing cards. 

Tlie deal, the shaihe, and the cut. Swift. 

3. {Arch.) The small thickness into which a 

piece of timber is cut up ; — now applied to 
the wood or timber of fir or pine cut or saw'ed 
into dimensions of 6 feet or more in length, 7 
inches or more in width, and from 3 to 4 inches 
in thickness. Pieces under 6 feet in length 
are called deal ends. If less than 7 inches 
wide they are called battens. P. Cyc, 

Whole deal, a term for the standard thickness of 
inches, by which deals are purchased, and to wliich 
they are reduced, whatever may be their actual thick- 
ness. — Slit deal, deal of half the standard thickness 
of 1| inches. Brands, 

DEAL, V. a. [Goth. dailyan\ A. S. dmlan\ Put. 
deelen ; Ger. theilen ; Ban. dele ; Sw. dela^ [t. 
DEALT (t DEALED) ; pp. DEALING, DEALT, 

(t dealed).] 

1. To divide ; to distribute ; to share ; to give. 

^ Deal thy broad to the hungry. J&o. IviiL T. 

2. To bestow in sucoesslon. 

One with a broken truncheon deals his blows. DrsiaSsn. 


dSal, V. n. 1. To act, behave, or ccmduct one’s 
self with reference to others. 

He will deal clearly and. impartially. TTOofimu 

2. To mediate ; to intervene ; to interpose. 
“ He that deals between man and man.” Bacon. 

3. To trade; to transact business. “They 
buy and sell, they deal and traffic.” South. 

To deal by, to treat in any manner. “ Such a one 
deals not fairly by his own mind,’* Locke. — To deal 
in, to have to do with ; to be engaged in ; to practise. 
“Authors who deal %n political matters,” — To deal 
with, to treat ; to treat in any manner ; to use. Men 
who have lieen thus dealt toUh by their country.” — 
To contend with ; to have to do with ; to encounter. 
“ If she hated me, I should know what passion to 
dud Sidney. , 

f D51-AL'BATE, V. a. [L. deaUbo, dealbaim.l To 
whiten ; to bleach. Cockeram- 

DE-AL-BA'TION, n. The act of whitening. “Calci- 
nation. . .<wa^a^tow,rubiflcation.” [kIj Bowed. 


DEAL'j6.R, n. 1. One who deals ; a trader. 

I was acquainted, I confess, with their practices; but I 
never did intend to be a dealer in them. State TnaU. 

2. One who distributes the cards. Johnson, 

! DJEAL'JNG, n, 1. Action ; practice ; conduct. 

' “ The dealings of men who administer govern- 

lueut.” Addison. 

2. Treatment. “They cannot but expect 
very severe dealhigs.” Parliame^xtary History. 

3. Intercourse; trade; business; traJBSc. 

Syn, — See Commerce. 

dealt (dSlt), i. & p. from deal. See Peal. 

DBA L'— TREE, n. The tree from which deals are 
made ; the fir-tree. Clarke. 


t DE-AM'BU-LATE, V. n. [L. deambulo, deamhu^ 
latus.'] To walk abroad. Cockeram. 



t DE-Am'BU-LA-TO-RY, a. Removing from one 
place to another;* str’olUng; ambulatory. “JDe- 
anibulatory actors.” Bp. Morton. 


t DE-AM'BU-L A-TO-RY, n. [L. deamhulatorium.l 
A sheltered place to *walk m. Warton. 

DEAN, n. [L. decamts, a chief of ten (from L. 
decern, ten ; Gr. hixa ^ ; It. decano ; Sp. dean ; 
Pr. doyen . — A. S. deacon, diacon ; Put. diaken."] 

1. (Chui’ch of England.) An ecclesiastical 
dignitary of three emsses; namely, deans of 
cathedrals, rural deans, and deans in peculiars. 

jft^The dean of a cathedral is an ecclesiastical 
magistiate, next m degice to the bishop. He is cliief 
of the chapter, and is called a dean because he former- 
ly presided over tea prebendaries or canons. A rural 
dean was orignally a beneficed clergyman appointed 
by the bishop to exercise a certain juiiscliction m dis- 
tricts of a diocese remote from his personal superin- 
tendence ; but his chief duty, at present, is to visit a 
certain number of parishes, and to report their condi- 
tion to the bishop. A dean inpeevliars is a dean of a 
particular parish and cliurcli, oriural district that has 
jurisdiction withm itself, and is not under the ordinary 
of the diocese. Brande. 

2. An officer in the universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge (Eng.), who superintends the 
religious services in the college chapels. Warfon. 

3. In some colleges, as tJniversity College, 
London, the head of the faculty. Warton. 

4. A clerk or secretary of the facul^ of a 
. theological, a law, or a medical school. [U. S,] 

Dean and chapter, the style and title of the govern- 
ing body of a cathedral. Book. — Peew of the arches, 
the presiding judge of the Court of Arches. [Eng.] — ■ 
The dean of faculty, president of the faculty of advo- 
cates in Edinburgh. — A dean tlie chief officer 

of the incrcliant guilds, or societies of trading persons. 
[Scotland.] — A dean of a monastery, a superior under 
an abbot, to assist in the oversight of the monks. 

Syn. — See Clergyman. 

DEAN'ER-Y, n. 1. The office of a dean. Clarendon. 

2. The* revenue of a dean. Stp^t. 

3. The house of a dean. Shak. 

4. A division of an archdeaconry, formerly 
under the jurisdiction of a dean. 

Each archdeaconry U divided into rural deaneries, and 
each dsenery is divid>^ into padshes. Blackstpne, 

DEAN' 88, n. The wife of a dean. Sterne. 

DEAN'SHIP, n. The office of a dean. XVarton. 

DEAR (dfir), a. 1. [A. S. deor, or cZyre, precious, 
beloved ; Put. dzer ; Ger. themr ; Sw. d/yr ; 
Pan. dyr.l At a high price ; costly ; expensive. 

To feed on venison when it sold so deoar. Tope* 

2. Attended with scarcity and high prices. 

“ A dear year.” Johnson, 

3. Highly valued ; precious ; beloved. 

Be ye followers of God, as (Jfor children. Bph. v. 1. 

4. t [A. S. derian, to hurt.] Hateful ; griev- 
ous. 

Would I had met my detsrett foe in heaven. 

Or ever 1 hod seen that day I Shah. 

f DEAR, V. a. To make dear. Shelton. 

DEAR (d6r), n. A word of endearment; darling. 

Got deart each minute does new danger bring. Dryden, 

DBAR’BQBN, n. A light, four-wheeled carriage. 

DEAR^'-BOUGHT (dSr'bfiiwt), a. Bought at a high 
price. “ Dear-bought blessings.” JDryd^ 

fDEAR'LlNG, n. A darling. Spenser. 


v6m, SiRf aCm Wfi®. bCiOi. BUB, EOUE. — 9, 9, j, «, », ,, l, hard; f o* z; ? <M gz. — TBIS. tki*. 
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DfiAR'-L6VED (dSr'iavd), a. Mucli loved. 
dear-laved cousin.*' Shak, 

DEAR'LY, ad, 1. At a high price. “Bought 
dearly enough." Bacon, 

2. With great fondness or affection. “ He 
loved her dearly** Wotton, 

fDEAENjt;. a. To dam. — See Darn. Sherwood, 

t BEARN (dSrn), a, [A. S. deom^ or dym,"} I^one- 
ly; solitary; secret. Shak, 

BEARN, n. (Arch,) A door-post ; a threshold ; 
— ^viitten also dei'n, Britton, 

BE AR'NjpSS, n, 1. Quality of being dear ; high 
price. “ The dearness of com.’*^ Swijt, 

2. Fondness ; tender estimation ; precious- 
ness; affection atencss. 

The peace between the two kings, whatever mutual dear- 
nesses there had appeared^ was but short* Strupe. 

f BE ARN'LY , ad. Secretly ; privately ; — mourn- 
fully. “ That deamly cried." Speneer. 

BEAR'-PiiR-CHASEB (-chast), a. Purchased at 
high price. * Watts, 

DEARTH (dgrth), n. [From A. S. deor, dear; or 
derian, to hurt. — “ Dearth is the third person 
sing., and means some or any season or weath- 
er, or other cause, which dereth^ or maketh 
dear^ hurteth or doeth mischief." Bichardscm^ 

1. A scarcity which makes food dear. 

In times of dearth, it drained much coin out of the king^ 
dom to fbmish us with com from foreign parts. JSacon. 

2. Want; need; famine* 

Of every tree that in the garden grows 

Eat freely with glad heart; fear here no dearOi. Milton. 

3. Barrenness ; poverty ; sterility. “ That 

dearth of plot." Drydm, 

Syn.— See Scarcity. 

t BE- AR-tI 0 'y “L ATE, u. a, fL. dJd, priv. , and ar- 
Ucukis.l To disjoint ; to dismember. Bailey 

BSAR'Y, n. A word of endearment ; a dear. Bill* 

DBAS, n. See Dais. Walter Scott, 

B£atH (d«tli), n. [Goth, danthns ;■ A. S. decdh ; 
Dut. aood*, Ger. tod; Dan. ^ Sw. — See 
Dead.] 

1. Extinction of life ; entire loss of vitality ; 
that state of an organised being in which all 
its natural functions have ceased to act ; mor- 
tality ; decease ; demise ; dissolution ; departure. 

Be thon faithful unto death, and 1 will give thee a crown 
of mb. i^ev.ii.lO. 

2. Imminent peril of death. “ In prisons more 

frequent, in deaths oft." 2 Cor, xi. 23. 

3* The cause of death ; — used either of the 
agent or of the instrumental cause. 

The endeavora Achillea used, to meet with Hector, and be 
the death of him, is the intrigue. Brooms, 

When hissing through the air the feathered deathe were 
dealt Bryden. 

4. A skeleton, as the symbol of mortality. 

** Married to a death* s head." Shak. 

1 was all ear. 

And took In strains that might create a soul 
Under the ribs of JDeath, MUUm, 

5. Unlawful taking of life; murder. “A 

loiliL of death,** [R.j Bacon, 

6. State of being under the power of sin, or 
of hdoig spiritually dead. 

He thatloveth nothla brother aMdeth In death. 1 JbAntii.14. 

7. {Theol.) Damnation; endless punishment. 
“ Everlasting death** Chfuarch Ccetechism. 

Civil deathy (iAio.) the state of a person who, 
though having natural life, has lost all his civil rights. 

Syxu — DeatA is used to denote the final lot of all 
things living, of man, beasts, plants, JBepoHure, 

deceasey and demise are expressions applied only to the 
condition of human beings. — The decease of a msm, or 
his departure from this life ; the demise of a king ; the 
morUddm of all. The three words deatky deceassy and 
demise aJl denote the same tUi ng. The first is the sim- 
ple and familiar term ; the second is formal, being 
much used in proceedings at law ; the third is cere- 
monious, and scarcely used of any hut princes and 

, grandees.’^ CampbeU. 

te^ATH'— B£ b, n. 1. The bed on which a person 
dies. “ Thou 'it on thy decdh-hed** Shak. 

2. A man’s last sickness. 

Adieodk-bed^adsteetorof theheart Yamg. 

3. ^Scotch Law.) A state of sickness which 

ends m death. Burrill. 


BfiATH^-BfiLL, n. The bell that announces 
death; the passing bell. Cowper, 

DfiATH'-BLOW, n, A fatal blow or stroke ; de- 
struction. Bev, 

BJS ATH'-BOD-ING, a. Portending death. ^^Death- 
boding cries." Shak, 

DEATH'-DAncE, n. The dance of death. Burke, 

BE ATH'— D ART-JNG, o. Inflicrinc: denth, as with a 
dart. ^^Death-darting oyi [of 

BEATH'-DAY, n. The day of one's death ; the 


day of dissolution. Drayton, 

d£ath -DEEP, a, Eesembling the state of 
death; profound. Young. 

DEATH — Dy-VOT'yD, a. Devoted or doomed to 
death. Francis, 

d£aTH'-d6-ING, n. Destruction. 

DEATH'— d6-ING, a. Destructive. Birby, 

d£aTH'-d66mED (-ddmd), a. Doomed or sen- 
tenced to death. Coleridge, 


DfiATH'FX^L, a. Full of slaughter ; causing 
death; murderous; destructive. 

The deatlifid scene; princes on princes rolled. Pope. 

fDfiATH'FtyL-NfiSS, n. Appearance as of death. 
“ Kemote from a deathfabiess** Bp, Taylor. 

dSaTH'I-FY, V. a. [Eng. deathy and Jj.fadoy to 
make.] To kill or make dead, [e.] Coleridge, 

DfiATH'LysS, a. Immortal ; never-dying ; ever- 
lasting; undying. 

Ne’er shall oblivion’s murky cloud 

Obscure tus deathlees praise. Sir W. Jones. 

D'fiATH'— LIKE, a. Besembllng death. A death- 
like slumber." Pope. 

d£ATH'H-N£SS, w. The quality of being death- 
ly. [n.] Southey. 

DfiATH'LY (d«th'4), a. Fatal; mortal; deadly. 
“ Unwholesome and deathly** XJdal. 

BfiATH'S'-BdOR (dfitha'dsr), n, A near approach 
to death ; imminent danger of Estrange. 

b£aTH'-SHAD- 5WED (d«th’shad-5d), a. Encom- 
passed by the shades of death. More. 

DfeATH'S'-HfiAD-MOTH', n, (Ent.) A large, 
handsome moth, so named from the remarkable 1 
appearance of the figure of a human skull upon ! 
its thorax ; the Ackerontia atropos of modern 
authors ; — called also hawk moth, 

Westwood. Baird. 

BiSATHS'MAN, n. An executioner. Shak. 

Far more expressive than our term of “executioner** is 
their [ancient writers’] solemn one of the deathaman. 

/. Xhsraeli. 

bSaTH'-STROKE, n. The stroke of death; 
death-blow. Coleridge. 

Dj&ATH'-T5-KEN (d«th't5-kii), n. That which 
signifies approaching death. Shak. 

BfiATH'WABD, ac?. Toward death. Beau. ^ FI. 

DJBATH'- WAR-RANT (d5th'w8r-'), n. i^w.) An 
order for the execution of a criminal. Goldsmith. 

BfiATH'-WATCH (dSthVbtsh), n. (£n^.) A 
small insect of the beetle kind whose ticking 
noise has been, imagined to prognosticate death ; 
Anohium teasellatum. Baird. 

The solemn deaih-^atch clicked the hour she ;tied. Gay. 

t BE- AU'RATE, V. a, [L. deaurOy deawrafus.'l To 
gild or cover with gold. Bailey. 

t DE-AU'Rj\TE, a. Gilded. BuUokar. 

tBE-AU-RA'TigN, n. The act of gilding. Bailey. 

BBAVE, or BHVE, v. a. To deafen ; to stupefy 
with noise. [Scotland.] Jamieson. 

t DE-B AC'jOHATB, V. n. [L. ddtoGchory ddmccha- 
To rage as a drunkard. Cockeram, 

tDfiB-AC-ESHA'TigN, n. \h. dehaochcctio.} A 
raging; amsdness. Pryme. 

BE-pA'CLE (d 9 -bti"kl), n. [Ft. ddhoefe, a break- 
ing up.] {Geol.) The geological or prist^ 
deluge : — a great rush of waters which breaks 
down all opposing barriers, carrying with it 
stones, rocks, and other fragments, and spread- 
ing them in all directions. Brands. 


BE-BAE', V. a. \i. DEBARRED ; pp. DEBARRING, 
DEBARRED.] To exclude ; to hinder ; to pre- 
vent. “ Debarred from all commerce." Raleigh. 

Syu.. — See Deprive. 

t DE-BARB', V. a. ^ [L. de, priv., and harhay the 
beard.] To deprive of the beard. Bailey. 

DE-BARK', V. a, [Fr. deharguer; de, from, and 
barquBy a vessel.! \i. debarred ; pp, debark- 
ing, debarkedI] To land ; to set on shore ; 
to disembark. Bailey. Ed, Rev. 

4^ This word, though found in the principal Eng- 
lish dictionaries, is little used m England ; and the 
use of it has been censured by English critics. 

DE-BARK', v,n. To go on shore ; to land ; to dis- 
embark; as, “ The infantry have debarked*' 

DE-BAR-KA'TIQN, w. The act of disembarking, 
or landing ; disembarkation. Todd. 

DE-BAR'MENT, n. The act of debarring or ex- 
cluding; exclusion. Chalmers. 

DE-BAR RASS, V. a. [Fr. debarrasser.) *To dis- 
embairass. [r.] Ec. Rev. 

DE-BASE', V. a. [Norm. Fr. dehassy below.] \i. 
debased ; p'p, DEBASING, DEBASED.] To re- 
duce from a higher to a lower state ; to lower 
in dignity, purity, worth, or any other quality ; 
to degrade ; to abase. “ To debase religion with 
frivolous disputes." Hooker. “Letting his sub- 
ject debase his style." Addison, 

Fleasure and sensuality ddbaee men into beasts. Broome, 

He reformed the coin, which was much . . . cTeftased in the 
times and troubles of King Stephen. MaU. 

Syn. — See Abase. 

DE-BASE'MENT, n, 1. The act of debasing, or 
of reducing to a lower state. “ The means ot 
improvement or of debasement** Beattie. 

2. The state of being debased or degraded ; 
abasement ; degradation. Marston. 

Syn. — See Abasement. 

DE-BAS'EK, One who debases. ^^Dehaseraot 
metals." Sir W. Jones. 

BE-BAT'A-BLE, a. That mav be debated ; dispu- 
table, Debatable ground.*^' Hayward, 

DE-BATE', n. [Sp. debate ; Fr. debat.'] 

1. A contention of argument ; a disputation ; 
a controversy. 

At London, you may see men sauntering in the Court of 
Reiiuests, while the most important c/etate is carrying on in 
the two Houses. Mwne* 

2. The report of a debate ; as, Hansard's 
Farliamentary Debates** 

3. An altercation ; a quarrel ; a contest. 

So ’gan he to discourse the whole ddtate, 

IVhTch that strange knight ior him sustained had. denser. 

Syn.— See Difference. 

DE-BATE', V. a. [It. dihatter e ; Sp. debatir ; Fr. 
debattre.j [i. debated; pp, debating, de- 
bated.] 

1. To contend for in argument ; to discuss ; 
to dispute ; to argue. 

Ho could not debate any thing without some commotion* 

CUsrmdon, 

2. To contest ; to fight or strive for. 

They see the boys and Latian youth debate 

The martial prizes on the dusty plain. Xhrydsn. 

Syn.— See Discuss. 

t BE- bate', V. n. To engage in fight. Spenser, 

To debate on or upon, to deliberate upon. Shak. — 
To discuss. Tatler, 

DE-BATE'FI^L, a. 1. Contentious ; quarrelsome* 
“ So debateful and contentious." p^] Udal, 

2. Full of conflict. ** Debaieful strife and 

cruel enmity." [r.] . Spenser, 

DE-BATE'F<^L-Ly, ad. In a contentious manner. 

DE-BATE'MENT, n. Controversy; contest, [r.] 
Without debcOemeni fVirtiier, more or lest. Shah, 

BE-BAT'EK, n. One who debates ; a disputant. 

BE-BAT'lNG-sg-Gl'E-TY, n. A society formed 
for the purpose of acquiring the art of speak- 
ing extempore ; a society for practice in dmte. 

BJE*BAUC|eI% tk. [Fr. d^baueher.] [f. de. 
BAUOHEE ; pp, BIIEAUOHINO, BEBAUOKBB.] 

L. To cosrapt ; to vitiate. 

Hw Frida ^esneteaetilurivdgn^ Omtaif, 

3. To oorrupt with lewdnese ; to polluto. 

M«Aao4fiMriM«if,s»et06ato^ Brsden. 
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3- To corrupt by intemperate indulgence ; to 
deprave by excesses. Tillotson. 

D®"BAUCH', r. n> To riot ; to revel. Young. 

BCEI', 71. 1. Intemperate indulgence ; ex- 
cess ; voluptuousness. 

hv 'Were niftde» 

, ... . the ttude. Drydm. 

2. A fit of intemperance ; a drunken revel. 

Not so Silenus from his night’s debauch. IVilJiie. 

3. Lewdness; licentiousness. Marvell. 

DkBAUCHk n. [Fr.] A debauchee; 

a libertine ; a rake. — See Kouii. South. 


D5-bAuCHED' (d^-biuclitO, p. a. Corrupted; 
vitiated by debauchery ; dissolute. 

Syn.--See Dissolute. * 

D^-BAUCH'JpD-LY, ad. In. a licentious manner. 

• “ To live . . . debauchedly.” Cowleij. 

D^-BAUCH'JgJD-N^SS, 7i. The (quality of being 
addicted to intemperate or licentious indul- 
gence. Bp. Hall. 

DEB-AU-9HEE' (deb-o-shg')> w. One addicted to 
debauchery ; a libertine ; a rake. Bp. Berkeley. 

D^I-bAUCH'^IR, w. One who debauches. “The 
deceiver, and the dehaucher.^^ Bolinghroke. 

D^-BAUCH'JPR-Y, n. 1. The act of debauching; 
seduction from duty. “ To complete the «e- 
haucherg of the army.” Btirke. 

2. The state of being debauched. 

3. Intemperate or licentious practice ; excess ; 

lewdness. Swift. 

D5;-bAucH'M^;NT, n. The act of debauching; 
debauchery. Debauchment and disinmrove- 
ment.” Bp. Taylor. 


t DJP-bAuch'N^SS, n. Debauchedness. Amway. 
f Djp-BAUOHT'N^iSS, n. Debauchedness* Scott. 


t DJp-BfiL^, V. a. [L. dehello.l To vanquish ; to 
conquer ; to overcome. 


Him long of old 
Thou didst debel. 


Milton. 


t D 51 -b: 6 L'lATB, v. a. [L. debelh^ debellatus.'] 
To debel ; to vanquish. Bacon. 

t d£B-|;I4-LA'TIQN, n. The act of conquering in 
war. ' Sir T. More. 


D5"®^NT'yRE (de-bSnt'yttt)i n. [L. debentur, 
they are due ; debeot to owe.] (Law.) 

1. A custom-house certificate, entitling the 
exporter of imported goods to a drawback of 
the duties paid on their importation. Bun'ill. 

2. An instrument, in some government de- 
partments, by which the government is charged 
to pay to a creditor or to his assigns the sum 
found due, on auditing his accounts. Brande. 

DB-BfiNT'yRBD (d^-b«nt'yurd), a. Noting such 
goods as are entitled to debenture. Todd. 

fD^B^ILB, c;. \Jj.debiUs.’\ Weak ; feeble. SAaAi, 

Djp-BlL'l-TATE, V. a. [L. dehilito, dehilitatusi 
dehilis^ weak.] p. debilitated ; pp. debili- 
tating, DEBILITATED.] To enfeeble ; to weak- 
en ; to render languid ; to enervate. 

Immoderate watch . . . doth (IdAlitaU the powen animal. 

Sir T. Blyot. 

Sometimes the body In full strength we And, 

While various ails debUUate the mmd. Jmyns. 

DB-bIl'1-TAT-BD, p. a. Enfeebled ; weakened. 
“ Their debilitated posterity,” Browne. 

D]p-BlL-l-TA'TI9N, n. [L. debilitatio It. 
Utanone ; 3p. debilitadon ; Fr. d^Utettion."] 
The act of weakening. JL Charles. 

D^bIl'1-TY, n. [L. debiUtas ; dlebiliSf weak ; 
MX. d&nliti.'] Weakness; feebleness ; languor ; 

decay of strength ; imbecility ; infirmity. 

The men being qalte jaded, we were obliged by mere dfe- 
liiUty to deaist. An$on. 

Syn. — Debility, injirmity, imheeUity, feeMaiess, 
veakMss, and languor all im^y a want of strength or 
vigor. Debility and tmguor respect that which is 
physical ; the other terms that which is either phys- 
ical or moral. Debility may be general or loOal ; m- 
jSmt^is local and iLccidental ; -mb^Utyf fiablsMSS, 
and weedmess are general ; languor, aeddentaj. De- 
biUty of body ; ia^rwiiy of age, or nature, or of the 
wilf ; un^eaMty, fubUMss, or weakness of body or 
mind ; languor of l^elinsg. 

DfeB'IT [dSb'it, F. Sm. Wb.*, dA'bft, JaJ, n. 

' [L. demtum ; debeo, to ewe ; Fr. (Book- 


keeping.^ That side of a personal account on 
which every thing of the nature of a debt is 
entered ; as, “ To carry money or goods to the 
debit of A B.” — That* which is entered in an 
account as a debt ; money due ; as, “ The debits 
exceed the credits.” — That side of an account 
not personal which records the items of money, 
good'*, &c., for which something equivalent has 
been given ; as, “ To cAri\ cash paid for goods 
to the" debit of mei\ handiso.” 

In the modem sj stem of book-keeping thedebrf 
stde of an account is the left-hand side. 

DfiB'lT, V. a. p. DEBITED ; pp. DEBITING, DEB- 
ITED.] (Book-keeping.) To charge with debt ; 
to enter on the debit side of a book. Todd. 


fDEB'J-TOR, n. [L.] Debtor. Skak. 

DE-BI-TU-MIN-I-ZA'TION, n. The act of freeing 
from, bitumen. SiUima7^. 

DE-BI-TU'MIN-iZE, v. a. To free from bitumen ; 
to deprive of bitumen. Lyell. 

D&B'LAT, n. [Fr.] (Forf.) The hollow space 
or excavation formed by removing earth for 
the construction of parapets. Stocqueler. 

t D^S-BoISE', tj. a. To debauch. Gaytoii. 

t D5 -BQise', n. A debauchee. Butler. 

t Dg-BOiSH', 73. a. To debauch. Burton. 

t DB-Bt3IST', tj. a. To debauch. “ Leisure to de- 
boist themselves.” Doyine. 

dEB-O-nAir' (dSb-o-ndr^), o. [Fr. debonnaire ; de 
bo7i air, of a good* appearance.] Courteous ; af- 
fable; complaisant; gentle; mild. 

So buxom, blithe, and debonair. bhlton. 

tDfiB-0-NAlR'l-TY,n. \;Fx. dSonnaireU.'] Com- 
plaisance; gentility; courteousness. Chaucef\ 

dSB-O-nAir^LY, ad. Elegantly; gracefully. 

Your apparel sits about you most debonairly. Ford. 

DfiB-Q-NAlR'NBSS, n. The quality of being deb- 
onair; civility; complaisance, [b.] 

I ’ll go to the duke . . . with aU the gayety and debonairness 
in the world. -Sterne. 


fD^l-BOSH', V. a. [See Debauch.] To debauch. 

A lazy life is scurvy and ddmhcd. Ford. 

DB-b 6U9H' (d§-bash'), t?. n. [Fr. debmtch&r\ de, 
from, and ootteke, the mouth.] To march out 
of a wood, a narrow pass, or a defile, into open 
ground. Glos.of Mil. Tenns. 

DtBOCClI^: (d%-hb^shz'),n. [Fr.] An opening; 
demand or market for goods. Bateson. 

DJtBOUCBURE (da-bd-shfir'), n. [Fr.] The mouth 
or opening of a river or a strait. Macdonnel. 

DJtBRJS (da-brs'), n. [Fr., from de, from, and 
brisor, to break.] (Qeol.) Fragments of rocks, 
boulders, gravel, or sand, detached from the 
summits and sides of mountains ; ruins ; rub- 
bish. Buckland. 


D:6bt (dSt), n. [h.debitum% debeo, to owe; It. 
df Sp. debito ; Fr. detteJ] 

1. That which one person owes to another, 
whether it be money, goods, or services ; some- 
thing due ; obligation ; due. “ One that died 
greatly in debt** Bacon. “ He that dies pays 
all debts.** Shah. 

2. Sin ; trespass ; ofienoe ; transgression. 

Fongive us our ddbts m we forgive our debtors. Matt. vi.I2. 

3. (Law.) A sum of money due by certain and 

express agreement: — that which is due to a 
man under any form of obligation or promise ; 
— an action to recover a debt or a certain 
specific sum of money* BurriU. I 

The debt (denature, death. | 

Syn. — A debt is both obligatory and compulsory j 
what is due is obligatory, but not always compulsory. 
A person contracts debts, and receives his due. Pay a 
debt I give to every one his due. 

DJfiBT'JBD (dfit'ed), a. Indebted, [r.] Shak, 

DfiBT-EE^ (dSt-5')» (Law^ A person to whom 
a debt is due; a creditor. Blackstone. 


d£bT'L^:SS (dSt'Ies), a. Free frpm debt. “ In 
honor debtless,** [r.] Chaucer. 

Di&BT^QR (d«t'ur), n. [L. debitor i It. dehitore ; 
Fr. aebitmir.']' 

1. One who owes any thing to another, as 
money, goods, or services ; one who is indebted. 
There died my fother, no men’t debtor. Fope, 


2. (Book-keeping.) The debit side of an ac- 
count-book. Addison, 

tDEB-VL-Ll”TION (dSb-ul-Hsh V)* de, 

from, and hullio, to boil.]] A bubbling, or boil- 
ing, over. Bailey. 

DiiBUT (da-bd'), n. [Fr.] An entrance upon 
an> thing ; first attempt ; first appearance ; — 
particularly applied to the first appearance of 
an actor, or his first appearance on any particu- 
lar stage. 

DEBUTFlJfT (da-bd-fAng'), n, [Fr.] One who 
makes a debut ; one who appears for the first 

I time before the public. Qu. Bev. 

DJEC'A-JCHORD (dek'a-kbrd), 71. [Gr. Sixa, ten, and 
a string.] 

1. (il/?«?.) An ancient musical instrument of 

ten strirgs. Hammond. 

2. Something having ten parts. Todd. 

d£:c-A-j0H5R'DQN, n. Same as Decaohoed. “ A 
decachoi'don of ten . . . questions.” Watson. 

DEC-A-CU'MI-NAT-^;D, a. [L, decacuminattis ; 
de, from, and cacutnen, the top.] Having the 
top cut off. [r.] Bailey. 

DfiC^A-DAL, a. Consisting of tens. Smart. 

D^C'ADE, 71. [Gr. 5f/fdc, hsKdbos ; Uko, ten ; L. 
decks, decadis ; It. ^ Sp. decade ; Fr. decade.) 
The sum or number of ten, as ten books, ten 
days, ten years, or ten parts. “ Livy in the 
seventh [book] of his first decade** “ Divers 
decades of years.” BroioTie. “ He . . . put one 
in each decade to death.” Langhorm. 

II DB-CA'D?NCB, n. [L. decadentia ; It. deca- 
dmza\ Sp. decadencia% Fr. decadence, — See 
Decay.] Decay; decadency. Bowles. 

|] DB-CA'D^IN-CY [de-ka'den-s§, S. IF. P. J. K. 
Sm. R.; d5kVdSn-se, Ja.), n. Decay; fall. 
“ To obscurity and decadency.** Swmhume. 

d£o'A-dIst, n, A writer of decades, [r.] Blount. 

D£c'A-g5n, n. [Gr. blxa, ten, and ymla, an an- 
gle ; Fr, d^cago9ie.) (Geom.) A plane figure 
having ten sides and ten angles. Brande. 

dJSc'A-GRAM, n. [Fr. decagramme ; Gr. Usa, ten, 
and’ yptiupa, the Greek term for the Homan 
scruple.] A French weight of ten grammes, 
equal to 154.34 grains Troy. 

1-4, n. [Gr. hisa, ten, and yvvfi, a 
female.] {Bot.) An order in the tenth class of 
the Linntean system of botany, including those 
plants which have ten pistils. Henslow^ 

d£c-A-9Fn'1-AN, a. [Gr. Uku, ten, and ywv>?, a 
female.'J {Boi.) In the Linnocan system, having 
ten pistils, or female organs of fructification. 

DB-CA^'Y-NO’Db, a, (Bot.) Having ten pistils or 
styles ; ‘decagynian. Gray. 

DfiC-A-HE'DRAL, a. [Gr. hisa, ten, and tSpa, a 
base.] Having ten sides, or bases. Smart. 

DfiC-A-HB'DRpN, n.; pi. DEOAHBDEA. (Geom.) 
A f^re having ten bases or sides. Smart. 

D&O *4-l 1-TRE, n. JPr., from Gr. Stxa, ten, and 
Mrpa, a pound.] A French measure of ten litres, 

- or , 6 10.^ cubic inches, equal to two and one 
fifth imperial gallons. Davies ^ Peck 

D?-oAL'9-9IsT, n. An expounder of, the deca- 
logue. Gregory. 

D:Kc'A"L5guE (d€k'a-l»g), n. [Gr. hsMoyos ; HiKu, 
ten,* and Tbyos, a discourse ; L. decalogus ; It. 
^ Sp. decalogo ; Fr. dvcalogue^ The ten com- 
mandments given by Go^ to Moses on Mount 
Sinai. 

D5-CAm'5-r6n, n. [It. decamerone, from Gr. 
htKa, ten, and hpipa, a day ; Fr. decamthon.) 
The Anglicized name of Boccaccio’s celebrated 
collection of tales, which are supposed to be 
related in turn during ten days. Brande. 

DJ^C'4-JffE-TRE, n. [Fr., from Gr. SiKa, ten, and 
fjdrpov, a measure.] Ten metres, a French 
measure of length, equal to thirty-two and four- 
fifths feet. Smart. 

V. n. [It. decamparei Sp. deoam- 
par ; Fr. decamper. — See Camp.] £t. db- 

OAMPBD ; pp. DECAMPING, DECAMPED.} 
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1. To^hift the camp ; to move off. 

The a-ni\’ of tlii* K"^:: ''■f Po* tvs-il waa at Elvason the 22d 
of the la&t ino.ith, ‘ii.d w ouid '/< ' on the l^th. Tatler, 

2. To go away in haste ; to flee. [Colloquial.] 

D5-CAMP'MgNT, n» [Fr. chcampementJ The 
act of decamping ; movement. JoJvtison. 

DEC'A-NAL, or DE-CA'NAL. [de-ka'n^il, Ja. R. 
Todd', ; ds'k^t-iiah -fiT.], «. 

[L^decamis. — fcJee Dean.] Pei taming to a 
deanery; set over ten canons or piebeiidaries. 

The seats on the decanal side.’* Mcdone. 

DR1~4, w. [Gr. ^iKa, ten, and avnp, 
av^pos, a male*, or stamen.] ^ (BoU) One of the 
Linncean classes in botany, including all plants 
which have ten stamens. ^ Craig, 

D?-CAN'DRl-AN, a. [Gr. hUa, ten, and avnp, av- 
5po;, a male*.] {Bot.) Having ten stamens or 
male organs of fructification. Smart, 

Djgl-cAN'DROyS, (JBojf.) Having ten stamens ; 
decan drian. * R- 0\jc. 

DJIC-AN'GU-LAII, o. [L. decern, ten, and angxtluSi 
an angle.] Having ten angles, Grier, 

DJ^-cAnt'', V. a. [It. decantare ; Sp. decantar ; 
Fr. decanter. — See Cant.] [f. beg anted ; pp. 
DECANTING, DECANTED.] To pOUr off gently. 

•pVpv &**’<**’'' i*'x’ ■IS 

hi «' i' I- x* 1*.. *-'l <“• I \ I. !■ Ul.'. 


t D]^-CAn'TATE, u. a. To decant. Baxter, 

D:£c-AN-rA'TION, n. [It, decantaeione ; Sp. de- 
caniacton; ‘FT^deca 7 iiation,'] The act of decant- 
ing ; a pouring off. Brande, 

D^i-CAX^T^R, ». 1. One who decants liquors. 

2. A glass vessel for liquor, or for receiving 
liquor decanted. Johnson. 

DfiC-j^-PHtL'LOUS, orD^-CAPH'YL-LOtlS (131), 
a. *[Gr, ten, and (pv^lov, a leaf.] (Bot.) 
Tenieaved. ^abb. 

i>^;-cAP'l-TATB, V. a, [L. decapito, decamtatus ; 
de, from, and caput, capitis, the head; It, deca~ 
pitare ; Sp. decapitar \ Fr, d^capiter.’l [f. de- 
capitated ; pp. decapitating, decapi- 
tated.] To behead ; to cut off the head. 

P5-CAp-I-T ACTION, n. [It. dccamiazione Sp. 
decapitacion ; Fr. decapitatioyul The act of de- 
capitating or beheading. Amway. 

D£c'A-P6D, w. [Or. df/ftf, ten, and sroBs, 
a foot.] (ZoGl,) One of the JDecapoda: — a 
name applied by Dr. Leach to a tribe of cephal- 
opods, including those %vhich have ten locomo- 
tive or prehensile appendages proceeding from 
the head, two of which, longer than the rest, 

are called tentacles, Brande, 

d£c'A-p5d, a, [Gr. tixa, ten, and iroVg, a 

foot ; Fr. decqpode.] Having ten feet. 

Z>JE-Cjp^g-I> 4 , n. pi. {ZoDl.') The highest order 
of crustaceans, characterizea by ten ambulatory 
thoracic feet. Vzaier. 

DS-CAP'Q-DOHs, a. (ZoVl.) Pertaining to those 
crustaceous ana molluscous animals which have 
ten feet or arms. Owen. 

BJP-CAR'BON-ATE, V. a. To deprive of carbon; 
to decarbonize, [n.] Clarke. 

B]B^<3Ail-®pN-|-2LS.^TIQN, n. The act of decar- 
bonizing-. Brande. 

Bf^-OAR'BQN-IZE, 1). a. \i, DECARBONIZED ; pp. 
DECARBONIZING, DECARBONIZED.] To depnve < 
of carbon, P. Oyc. 

D^I-cAr'DI-NAL-IZB, V. a; To deprive of the 
rank of cardinal. MoweU. 

D£C'i\-STl£!H (dSfc'a-stIk), n. [Gr. bUa, ten, and 

irrij( 0 Sf a line.] A poem of ten lines. MoweU. 

BfiO^A-STtLE [45k>-stil, Ja. K. Sm.\ 

Ordhb, Ash’], n. [Qr. Uxa, ten, and arbXai, a 
column.] {Arch.) A building of which the por- 
tico hes ten columns. Weenie. 

D;6o-A-SYI#'*LAB''JOj, CE. [Gr, ten, and 
XaSi, a syllable.] Having ten syllables. Brande. 

Dfic'A-Tdir, n. (Ent.) The tenth segment of in- 
sects. Maunder. 

PB-CAY' (de-fcs'), V* w. [L. de, down, and coda, 
to fall ; It. decadere ; Sp. deoaer j Fr. diehoirl] 

[i. DE GATED ; pp. DEGATING, DECAYED,] 


1, To lose soundness or excellence ; to de- 
cline ; to be gradually impaired ; to waste away. 

T’Tf c •'.Up n‘'*c'' r™ o«»o r thyfk^ he 

^ - 1 ■ I ; •• • 1 1 ( ^ ■ ' h 1 /den. 

Till, cL>iuj^ oil, ilie uibiaui aouiiue. uct-u^. Pope. 

2. To rot ; to putrefy, [r.] Taylor, 

Syn. — See Perish. 

D]gl-CAY', «. a, ^ To impair ; to bring to decay ; 
to cause to fail, [r.] 

It IS so ordered that almost every thing which corrupts the 
soul the body. .Auditon. 

DE*CAY' (de-ka'), n. 1. Any gradual failure, as 
of soundness, strength, or prosperity ; decline- 


r »-n:“ 


'-t'O!'-! 
1 -ui n 


2. The cause of decline, [r.] 

He that plots to be the only figure among ciphers is the 
decay of a whole age. Btuion. 

Syn. — ey;»r'»«s!A«i more than decline. By de- 

cay, things 'jr.i.I' alh Ki-o r'U‘:r health or perfect St ate; 
by dechae, I .i .-iiimi-j'Ii .uk: vigor; by consumption, 
their existence. 1 he CAcay of old age ; the decline of 
life or of health; the cZeclme and fall of emphres; a 
rapid decline ; a wasting consumption, “ The prop de- 
clines when. It bends, and decays when it rots.” Taylor. 

B?-CAYED' (d$-kad'), p. G. Fallen to decay; 
impaired ; grown worse. 

Dy-CAY'?D-NfiSS, n. The state of being decayed 
or impaired. Todd. 

D 5 -OAY' 51 R, n. That which causes decay. 

Intemperance is a great decayer of beauty. Jmivs. 

Dy-CAY'}NG, n. The act or the condition of suf- 
fei ing decay. “ Subject to decaying s'* Massinger. 

d£iC^OA-NY, a. (Geoy.) Belating to the Deccan 
in Hi'ndostan. Bwmshaw. 

DE-CEASE' (de-sSs'), n. [L. decessus ; Fr. diods.] 
Death ; departure from life. “ Enjoy the king- 
dom after my decease*' Shak. 

Syn.—- See Death. 

D]p-CEASE' (de-s5s'), v, n. [L. decedo, to depart ; 
de, from, and cedo, to go ; It. decadere ; Fr. rfe- 
ceder.] \i. deceased ; pp, DECEiSiNG, de- 
ceased.] To die ; to depart from life. 

Till he, pressed down by his own weighty name, 

Bid, like the vestal, under spoils decease. Dryden. 

D^l-CEASBD' (d§-8Sst'), i?. ti. Dead ; having de- 
parted from life. 

D5-CE'D^;NT, n. {Pennsylvania Law.) A de- 
ceased person. Bouvier. 

DJgl-CB'DJg:^T,a, Departing; going away, [r.] Ash. 

D^l-CEIT' (d^-set'), n. [L, decepHo. — See De- 
ceive.] 

1. An action, or that in an action, which is 
designed to mislead or deceive ; fraud; artifice ; 
deception; cheat. 

Free from decHi his face, and Ml as free his heart. Dryden. 

2. That which is obtained by fraud, [tt.] 

As a cage is fUll of birds, so axe their houses frill of doceitx 
therefore are they waxen rich. Jer, v. 27. 

Syn.— See Art, Artifice, Deception. 

DJE-CEIT'Fi&L, a. Full of deceit ; fraudulent ; fal- 
lacious ; delusive. “ Deceitful jilts.” Rochester. 
The lovelv young Lfivlnin orce hnd frumds, 

And Fortune suiikd, fleet ufvl^ on htr birth. Thomson. 

Syn.— See Faldacious. 

D^I-CBIT'F^L-LY, ad. Fraudulently; with deceit. 

D5-CEIT'FdL-NfiSS, n. The quality of being de- 
ceitful. The care of the world and the deceit- 
fukwss of riches." Matt. xiii. 22. 

D?-CfilT'LBSS, a. Without deceit. Bp. Mall. 

DI^QBZY'^BLB, a. 3. That may be decwved ; 
liable to be imposed upon. 

How wonldst thou use me now, blind, and thereby 

Deeeiwbh, Mmoiu 

t Thai may lead to error ; deceitful. 

He leccdved nothing but fair promises, which proved de- 
oeiwdde. JJayward. 

D^^-OEIV^A-BLE-NjSlSS, 7 U L Habllily to decep- 
tion. Oop. if the Towiue. 

2. Ability to deceive. BepMits. 

pe-CEIVB' (de-8«v'), e. a. [L, deei^; de, fcim, 
and capio, to seize ; Fr. ddeevoir.] X*- dboeited ; 
pp. BEOBIVINO, DECEIVED.] 

1% To cause to mistake ; to lead into error ; 
to impose upon ; to delude ; to cheat ; to beguile. 


Adam was not deceived i but the woman, beinff/Zecefree^ 
was in the transgression. IXhin. ii. 14. 

2. To deprive of something ; to rob. [r.] 

Plant f^nit-trees in large borders, and set therein fine flow- 
ers, but tliin and sparingly, lest they deceive the tiecs. Bacon. 

Syn. — Of the three terms, deceive, delude, impose 
upon, to deceive is the most general. Men often de- 
ceive themselves, and they deceive otliers from a va- 
riety of nionves ; they impose upon others for purposes 
ot gam, or for other selfish objects. Deceived by false 
irnpiessions or false statements , imposed upon by mis- 
represoiitatioiis j deluded by false hopes. 

DECEIVED (de-sSv'ed or d§-sevd'), p. a. Led 
into error ; beguiled ; imposed upon ; deluded. 

D^1-CEIV'5R (de-sev'§r), n. One who deceives, or 
leads into error ; an impostor. 

Syn. — Deceiner is a generic term ; impostor, spe- 
cific. A deceiver or cheat practises deception on indi- 
viduals ; an impostor, on tho public. 

D^-CEIV'iNG (de-sev'ing), n. The act of cheat- 
ing; deception. 

D^:-CEM'B|:R, n. [L. decem, ten; this being 
among the early Romans the tenth month ; It. 
dicenwt'e\ Sp. diciemhre', Fr. decenihreJ] The 
twelfth and last month of the year. 

DE-CilM-DfiN'TATE, a. [L. decem, ten, and dens, 
dentis, a tooth.] Having ten teeth or tooth-like 
processes. Stnart, 

D?-CfiM'FJD, a. [L. decem, ten, and Jindo, fidi, 
to split.] {Bot.) Cleft tenfold. Smart. 

DE-C^M-LOC'IT-LAR, a. [L. decem, ten, and 
locxdaris, pertaining to a small compartment ; 
loculus, a small compartment.] {Bot.) Having 
ten cells for seeds. Smart. 

Djp-CfeM'P^l-DAL, a. [L. deoempeda, a ten-foot 
measuring rod ; decem, ton, and pes, pedis, a 
foot.] Ten feet in length, [r.] Bailey. 

DK-C&M' VIR, n.\ pi. L. Eng, 

hE-cttMf 'rfRS* [L. decent, ten, and vir, a man,] 
One of ten* Roman magistrates (B. C. 451-449) 
intrusted with the whole government of the 
state. Gibbon. 

DJgl-CiiM'Vr-RAL, a. [L. decemviralis \ Fr. de- 
cemviral.] Belonging to a dcccmviratc. Wotton. 

D^-CfiM'Vl-R^yTE, n. [L, deceinxiratus^ 

1. The dignity and office of the decemviri. 

2. Any body of ten men. Sir IK Jones. 

fDE'CJgJNCE, n. [Fr. dcce?ice.] Decency. Sprat. 

DE'C^N-CY, n, decentia*, It. decenmi Sp. 
decejicial Fr. — Sec Decent.] 

1. Propriety of form, appearance, or manner; 
proper formality ; becoming ceremony ; fitness ; 
suitableness. 

The consideration immodiately subsooaont to tho being 
of a thing is, what agrees oi diHugrcoH v,ith that thing, what 
Is suitable or unBuit<u>ie to it, tindiioni ihis siiiiiige the no- 
tion of decency or indecency, thuL vrlnuh becomes or misbe- 
comes. South, 

"Were the offices of religion stripped of all the external 
decencies oi wotf-liip. tlH-y would not make a due Impression 
on the minds ul tliosu no assist at them. Attertiury, 

2. Modei^ty or delicacy in speech, as opposed 
to ribaldry or obscenity. 

Jimnodest words admit of no deftmee; 

Fur want of decency is want of sense. *Pf>pe, 

Syn. — Deemcy respects the conduct ; decorum and 
propriety, the behavior. A iwraon conducts JiiniseW 
witii decency ; he behaves with decorum or propriety. 
Indecency is a vice ; indecorum or impropriety, a fruit. 
— Bee MODESTY. 


D^J-OfiN'NA-EY, n. [L. decem, ten, and annus, a 

1. A period of ten years. Smart. 

2. A tithing composed of ton neighboring 
families of frocholdors. 

The whole land was divided into htmdwkls, and Uiote 
again into decennaries, ifo66w. 

D^-cjSN'Ni-AD, a. [L. rff edtmafta ; ISr. d^cennal.] 

1. Happening every ten years; as, ** A dsom- 
nial census.” 

2. Continuing for ten years# Buikkar. 

[L.] The space often years; 
a decennary. BTaUam. 


DJ^I-Cj&N'NQ-VAD, a. [L. decem, ten, and novsm, 
nine.] Decennovary. **A decermotal circle, 
. ot; [a circle] of nineteen years.” Holder. 


isjCnuisw .wv-vMc^, rwswung to tnenumoet 
nineteen. “Tbis whole decsimomry progress 
of the epaets^" [lu] Haider. 
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PE'C^NT, a. [L. decens^ decentis; ueceo, to be| 
fit ; It. Sp. aecente ; Fr. dvce}d.'\ 

1. Becoming ; decorous ; proper ; fit ; siiita- j 
"ble. “ P.i'^times . . . coniclv and decent*^ Aschani, 

2. Nor iiiiniridf "t . 

The Euroiri tn« ■apcni to h ’\e been of opinion that it waa 
not noco''*iTv t('> iie-'ini- ’■» *' ’ " i.e- ' 

and iliat it ua*- r-'t i -i-.' ■ . i • i .o ■ . 

fornuLiieo of t’li- I , ■■ 

3. 'Weil-formed; comely; graceful. 

And sable stole of Cyprus lawn 

Over thy decent shoulders diawn. JUilton. 

4. Tolerable; passable; moderate; as, “A 
’decent scholar.” 

A very decent execution. Addtson. 

Any man of decent talents. London Standard. 

DE'C5NT-LY, Ltd. In a decent or proper mannei. 

DB'e^NT-NESS, n. The quality of being decent; 
becomingness ; decency, [r.] Todd. 

t D^i-CEP-TJ-BlL'l-TY, n. Liableness to be de- 
ceived. Glanttlle, 

fDE-CEP^TI-BLE, a. Liable to be deceived. 
** The most deceptible part of mankind.” Browne. 

DlgJ-CfiP'TION, n. [L. deceptio\ ^cipio, to de- 
ceive ; It*, decezione ; Sp. decepcion ; Fr. decep- 
tion. — See Deceive.] 

1. Act of deceiving or leading into error ; im- 
posture ; iniponiLion , deceit. 

All derndtott ts a m’ sap plying of those signs which, by 
conipi'or O’ inscitucio.i, wc c i'T'iK* the meanb of men’s sia- 
nifving 01 con\u> ii«g then ^no ighia South. 

2. The state of being deceived. “ And fall 

into deception unaware.” Milton. 

3. Artifice ; a trick ; a cheat ; as, “ Jugglers 
practise various deceptions'' 

Syn. Deception is used for an individual act of 
one who deceives; deceit^ either for the act or the 
habit of mind. An act of deception ; a long course of 
deceit. We speak of a deception of the senses, or an 
optical deception ; but deceit cannot be properly thus 
used. Fraud is an individual act of deceit, or an act 
of cheatin^^ as in mercantile transactions. 

t D5-CfiP'TlOUS, a. Tending to deceive ; decep- 
tive. “ Deceptions functions.” Shc^. 

DE-OfiP'TjVE, a. [Fr. deceptifl\ Tending to 
deceive; deceiving; deceitful; misleading. 

Deceptvoe cadence^ a cadence in which the 

final close is avoided oy varying the final chord. 

Syn. — Sea Fallaoious. 

D¥-CSP'TIVE-LY, ad. In a deceptive manner. 

DJP-CfiP'TIVE-NfiSS, n. The quality of being de* 
ceptive. 

D^:-CjfeP'TO-RY, or DiSc'JgIP-Tg-RY [df-s6p'tur-§, 
»S. P. K. Sm. IVb.; dSs'fp-tur-e, IK. a. 

Tending to deceive ; deceptive! [it.] Bailey. 

t DE-C]£rN' (d$-sernO, v. a. [L. decemo ; Fr. de- 
cerner.\ To judge ; to discern. Cranmer. 

t Djp-CiiRN'M^lNT, w. Discernment. Goodwin. 

t DJP-CErpT', a. [L. decerptusJ] Cropped. Bailey. 

t JD^-CERP'Tl-BLE, a. That maybe taken off; 
that may be cropped. Bailey, 

D5-OfiRP'TIQN, n, [L. decerpo, to pluck away ; 
dey from, and carpoy to seize.] 

1* The act of cropping off. 

2. A part taken away or separated, [b.] 

If our souls arc but particles andi'/ecif’rTitfonsof our parents, 
then I must have been guilty of all the sms ever committed 
by my parents. GlanviUe. 

DE-ClglR-TA'TigN, n. [L. decertatio 'y decertOy to 
fight it out.] A final and decisive contest, [ii.] 

Now or never is the day of decertatxan^ pro arts et focis, [flbr 
our altars and Our hearths^ God and oni countiy. Amwan. 

t Dll^CfiS'SIQN, n. [L. decessio.} A depaxture.SeoW. 

DB-OHARM', v.a. [Fr. ddcharmer. — See Charm.] 
To counteract by a charm ; to disenchant. 
“ Cured by decharminy the witchcraft.” Harvey. 

DE-j0HKlST'IAN-fZB, v. a. To turn from, or 

divest of, Christianity- Snzart, 

D5-0!D'A-BtE, cr. Capable of being decided, or 
deterxmned. Jones. 

D53-Cfj>E', V. a. [L. decido ; de, off, and ocedo, to 
cut ; It. deoidere ; Sp. decidir ; Fr. d^dder.l [». 
DECIDED ; pp. DEOIDING-, DECIDED,] To Settle ; 
to terminate; to end; to conclude applied 
to what is in dispute, que^on, or doubt. ' 

In oonddence whereof X onfte again 
uiee to iliA trial of movtalnght, 

By combat to whose god ii[Go^ ' 

TIune or Whom, I with Ism’s sons adom. MOton, 


Djp-ClJDE', r. n. To determine ; to conclude. 

Who shall dcciife when doctors disagree? Pope. 

D^-CED'BD, P- cl* L Dotermined ; resolute ; un- 
wavering; as, “To take a duc.dtd stand.” f 

2. Clear ; unquestionable ; as, “ A decided ’ 

gain.” j 

3. Unequivocal; positive; absolute; as, “A ! 

decided answer.” j 

D^-CfD'^D-LY, ad. In a determined manner; 
positively ; absolutely ; clearly. 

D^-CID'BD-NESS, n. State of being decided. 

t DB-CIDE'MJpNT, n. Decii»ion. Beau. <Sr FI- 

Dfig^I-DjENCE, n. [X. decido, to fall off ; de, off, 
and cadOyto fall.] A falling off. “The deci- 
detice of their [deer’s] horn.” [r.] Browne. 

D^-CID'^R, n. One who decides or determines. 

D^l-CID'ING-LY, ad. In a deciding manner ; de- 
cidedly. Browne. 

Dfig-l-DU'l-TY, n. Deciduousness, [r.] Keith. 

DB-ClD'U-Of S (de-sid'u-us), a. [L. deciduus\ 
decido, to fall off; </e,‘oli, and caao, to fall.] 

1. (Bot^ Falling oil, or subject to fall; — ap- 
plied to leaves which fall, or to plants whose 
leaves fall, in autumn, and also to a calyx and 
corolla which fall before the fruit forms ; — 
used in contradistinction to evergreen. Gray. 

2. {ZoJ.) A term applied to any thing that 
has but a temporaiy existence, and falls off in a 
certain stage of growth, as the terminal whorls 
of pupaform laud-sliolK, the hair, horns, and 
teeth of certain animals, &c- Ruschenberger. 

DE-CID'y-OyS-N£sS, n. The quality of being 
deciduous. Bailey. 

DE9'I-GRAm, n. [Fr. dhigramme, from L. dcci- 
mus, the tenth, and Fr. yramme.l A French 
■weight equal to the tenth part of a ^amme, or 
1.5432 grains. Davies 4r Peck. 

Dfig'lLE, n. [L. decern, ten.] (Astrol.) An as- 
pect or position of two planets^ when they are 
distant from each other thirty-six degrees, or a 
tenth part of the zodiac. Bouvier. 

DMg'^-Ll-TRE, n. [Fr.] A French measure of 
capacity equal to the tenth part of a litre, or 
0.176 pint. • Davies ^ Peek. 

Djgl-ClL'LION (-yun), n. A number involved to 
the tenth power.* Craig. 

D^I-oIl'LIQNTH, a. Relating to a decillion. Craig. 

Dfig'l-MAL, a. [L. decivvus ; decern, ten ; It. deci- 
mate ; Sp. decimal I Fr- dt'Cimal^ 

1, Belonging to a system or a scries based on 

a regular tenfold increase or decrease. “ The 
decimal notation.” Burke. 

2. Treating of a system based on a regular 

tenfold increase or decrease; as, “ Decimal 
arithmetic.” 

Decimal fractions, (Arith,’) fractions which have for 
their denominator some power of ten, as-^, T§1T> 
written respectively, .2, .03, .005, the num- 
ber of figures which follow the period indicating the 
number of O’s in tho denominator. Davies 4* Peck. 

Dfig'l-MAL, n. (Arith.) Any number expressed 
in the scale of tens ; — usually applied to a deei-* 
mal fraction. Davies Peak. 

V. a. To reduce to a decimal 
system. [r«] - , ■ - Clarke. 

Dfeg-l-MlL-j^ZA'TIQN, n. The act of reducing 
or conforming to decimals. B. Slater. 

piSg'J-MATE, V. a. [L. decimo, deo;imatus ; ded- 
mus, idle tenth ; decern, ten ; Fr. d'ccimer.} [i, 
DECIMATED ; pp. DECIMATING, DECIMATED.] 

1. To tithe ; to take the tenth part. Johnson. 

2. To select by lot every tenth soldier or man 
for punishment by death- “ In military punish- 
ments, when a regiment is decimated.'^ Horsley. 

3. To select the tenth out of a number of 
persons ; — to select, as the tenth. 

I have heard you arc as poor as a decimated cavalier. 

Drvden. 

4. To destroy a large but indefinite part of 
any aggregate body; as, “The colony was ded- 
matedoy pestilence.” 

D36g-l-MA'TIQN, n. [L. dedmaMo j It. dedma- 
sssom ; Fr. dedmxaion^ 


1. The act of decimating; a tithing. 

The first means intended to increase your majesty’s revs* 
nuea I call a dt-cunatwn. importing the tenth of a eubiect’s 
estates to be paid aii a yearly rent. State fnals. 

2. The selection by lot of everj’ tenth man for 

punishment by death. Shah 

3. A heavy loss of life from any cause in an 
army or other large body of persons- 

DEg'r- JJA-TQR, n. One who decimates. South 

DMC'I-iyiE-TRE, 71. [Fr.] A French measure 

of length, equal to the tenth part of a metre, or 
3.937 inches, Davies § Peck. 

Dp-CiM'jg-TBB-, n. See Decimetre. Craig. 

DEQ 'l-Mb^SEX' TO, n. [L.] Sixteen-fold size ; 
— usually mritten 16mo. or 16°, 

A book IS in decimo-sexto when a sheet is 
folded into 16 leaves. 

D^I-cr'PIIBR ye-sl'fer), v, a. [It. dectferarei Sp. 
deseijrar’y Fr. dechijfrer. — See Cipher.] p. 
DECIPHERED ; ;3;i.DECIPHERING, DECIPHERED.] 

1. To explain that which is wTitten in ciphers. 

Zclmane. that had the same cliaracter in her heart, could 

easily decipher it. Sulney. 

2. To read that which is obscurely written, or 
has become partially obliterated ; as, “ To ffect- 
pker an ancient manuscript or inscription.” 

3. To interpret ; to explain ; to unfold. “To 
decipher en ambiguous speech.” Johnson. 

4. To detect; to find out ; to discover. 

You are both deciphered 

For villains. Shak. 

5. f To wTite out in cipher. 

This letter was denphered, and found hidden in the duke’s 
houbc, ... the cipher itself was found in the tiles of the 
house. State Trials, 

DF-CrPH^H-A-BLE, a. That may be deciphered ; 
capable of being read. Gent. Mag. 

DB-CI'PH5R-®R, n. One who deciphers. 

D^-Cf'PnBR-^lSS, n. A female W’ho deciphers. 
“ Astrology . . . celestial deciphefi^ess." Byrom. 

DJB-CI'PHBR'-Sng, n. The act of explaining or 
unfolding. Month. Rev. 

DJei-cr'PH^R-MMT, n. The act of deemhering. 
[u.] For. Qu. Rev. 

DJBI-Cl"§r9N (do-sXzh'un, 93), n. TL. decisio; It. 
decisions \ Sp. decision \ Fr. deddon. — See 
Decide.] 

1. t Separation; division. 

The essence of God is . . . indbisible; and therefbre his 
nntn-e really communicated, not by derivation or decuion, 
blit 1)5' a Total anti plen i'-\ cfimmuni cation. Pearson. 

2. The act of deciding; determination, as of 
a doubt, a difference, or an event. 

The ftindnmcntal reasons of this war, 

W hose great dccrnini hath much blood let fiirth. NAotk. 

3. That w’hich is decided upon ; conclusion ; 
as, “ To declare a decision.^' 

4. {Law.) The judgment or determination 

given by a competent tribunal:— the report of 
such determination. Bouvier. 

5. The quality of being determined; firm- 
ness ; resolution ; as, “ A person of great decis- 
ion ” ; “ Dedsion of character.” John Foster. 

Syn.— A decision may be legal or arbitrary, and it 
puts an end to all question ; a deitermination is a choice 
between compared motives ; a resolution is a choice 
of action rather than of inaction. Resolution is op. 
posed to (doubt ; deterrainaJLion, to uncertainty ; deevt- 
ton. to hesitation. 

PJ5-Cf'S|VB, a. [It. ^ Sp. dedsivo ; Fr. dilcisif.! 
Having power to decide ; putting an end to 'all 
dilute, question, or doubt; final; conclusive. 
“ Decisive of the controversy between vice and 
virtue.” Rogers. 

Syn.— See Pin ad. 

DJl-crsiVE-LY, ad. In a decisive manner. 

Dlgl-CI'SJVE-NjSsS, n. The quality of being deci- 
sive; the power to determine a difference, a 
doubt, or an event ; oonclusiveness. Johnson. 

D^;-CI'’SQ-Ry, a. [Fr. dddsoire.l Able to deter- 
mine. [r.*] Shertoood. 

d£OK, V. a. [A. S. decan, oxtheccan; Dvt.dekken; 
Old Ger. dechan ; Ger. deoken ; Dan. tmkke, and 
doekke; Icel. thekia\ Sw. hetneka. — Qr-ordyw; 
Ii- tego \ Sp- t^ar.l [£. decked ; pp. decking, 

DECKED.] 

L To cover ; to overspread. 
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Te miett* and exhalations, • • • , . , 

In honor to the world’s great Author, rise! 

Whether to tleck with clouds the uncolored sky, 

Or wet the thirsty earth with falling showers. Mmotu 
Thou didst smile 

When I have decked the sea with drops full salt Shade* 

2. To dress elegantly ; to array ; to adorn ; 
to MubelUsh ; to ornament ; to decorate. 

Million-? of spinning worms, . 

That in their green shoiis v e i\ v the ^l•lOoLll-llalrpd MiK 

To deck her sous. Miltan* 

DfiCK, n, 1. The planked floor of a ship which 
connects the sides together. 

The deck of a ship, so called because it covers and conceals 
the rest of a ship. dMiu 

2. A pack of cards piled regularly. ** Parallel 
plates, as in a deck of cards.*’ Grew, 

DECKED (dSfct), p, a. Adorned : — furnished with 
a deck. 

Busses, or decked vessels firom 20 to 80 tons burden. A, Smith, 
n, A movable raised edge-frame used 
in the manufacture of paper. Ure, 

DfiCK'JpR, n. One who decks or adorns ; a cov- 
erer. A woman decker of bride.-j.” Sherwood, 

A double-decker^ two-drcker, or a three-decker^ (bfdut,) 
a ship having two decks or three decks. 

DfiCK^NG, n. 1. The act of adorning. 

2. Ornament; embellishment. “Such glo- 
rious deckings of the temple.” Homilies. 

DJgl-CLAlM', r. n. [L. declamo\ de, out, and cla^ 
mOj to cry ; It, declaniare ; Sp. declamar ; Fr. 
declamer,'] p. declaimed ; pp, dbclaimino, 

DECLAIMED.] 

1. To harangue ; to speak rhetorically, or in 

a manner adapted to move a public assembly ; 
to speak loudly or earnestly. B. Jonson. 

2. To speak set orations, as is practised in 
schools. 

They should likewise use to declaim in Latin and Eng- 
lish. Covuley. 

3. To Speak in an inflated and vehement 
style, without sound argument. “ At least, he 
[Milton] does not declaim.'* J. A, St. John. 

Syn.-— Men declaim and harangue in public to mul- 
titudes, and against public men and public measures ; 
they inveigh and rail against private individuals. A 
declaimer or karanguer is noisy, and makes long and 
loud speeches ; an tnoeigher or railer is virulent and 
personal. 

DJ5-CLAIM', V. o. 1. To deliver rhetorically. 

2- t To advocate. “ Makes himself the dev- 
il’s orator, and deoladms his cause.” South. 

D®-CliAIM'.^NT, n. One who declaims ; an ha- 
ranguer ; a declaimer. * Clarke. 

X)JE)-CLAIM'|g;R, n. One who declaims or makes 
declamatory speeches ; an haranguer. 

Sallust was a good historiographer, but no good declabner. 

FotheHiV. 

Loud dectomere on the part 
Of liberty, themselves the slaves of lust, Qnoper. 

D5-CLAIM'ING, n. 1. The act of public speakinff. 

2. An harangue ; declamation. South. 

D:feC-LA-MA'TIQ]Nr, n. [L. declamatio ; It. deda'- 
fnazione ; Sp. declamacion ; Fr. dMamation.'] 

1, The act of declaiming, and particularly an 
exercise in speaking or oratory ; as, “ A public 
declamation by the students of an academy or 
a colWe.” 

2. Inat which is declaimed, either a select 
or an original address ; a declamatory speech. 

Their speeches being so many declamaiiow whlcli tiro us 
by their length. JJryden. 

Many of the finest passages in his {Milton’s] controversial 
WTxtinn Mee sometimes spoimii even by favorable iudges, 

. as tteolamafton. , J A. SL John. 

tDfeC'LA-MA-TOR,n. [L.] A declaimer. “Duc- 
lamatorSf artificial speakers,” Sir T. Elyot. 

DJP-OLAm'A-TO-RY, a. [L. declamatorius ; It. % 
Sp. declamatorio\ Fr. dhlamatoire,^ 

, 1. Being in the style or manner of declama- 
tion, or of an harangue. “A declamcztory 
theme.” WoUon. 

2. Addressing the passions ; vehement and 
falsely rhetoric^; inflated. “The declamatory 
opinions of . . . splenetic men.” Sterne. 

DIQI-OLA^-'A'^LE, a. [L. declaroj to make clear.] 
That may be declare or openly stated without 
liability to disproof. 

Tlds is declcBrvble horn the best Writers. Brotone. 

PSc'LA-RAnT, One who declares, [b.] Scott. 

DfiC-IjA-RA'TIQN, n. [L, deolaraiio) deolarOy to 
make dear ; Sp. decktraeioni Fr. ^claration.^ 


1. t An explanation. Chaucer. 

2. An explicit and open statement ; an affir- 

mation, annunciation, or proclamation. “ That 
sublime and affecting declaration of his inten- 
tions.” Porteus. 

In tt law, the obligation to do or not to do urecedeth, and 
the declaratum, what is to be done or not done, followetli 
fitter. Hobbes. 

3. {Law.) A specification, in a methodical 
and logical form, of the circumstances which 
constitute the plaintiff ’s cause of action.Bo^^^?^cr. 

Syn. — Declaration or affirmation of the fact. A 
declaration of independence, OL of war; di proclamation 
of the president or the governor. 

D^-CLAR'A-TIVE, a. [L. declarativus ; Fr. di- 
ckiratif. ~ See Declare.] 

1. lixplanatory; making manifest or known; 

significant ; expressive. “ Declarative of their 
form or nature.” Grew. 

2. Making affirmation; assertive; express. 
“ So declarative on the same side.” Swift. 

D5-CLAr'A-TIVE-LY, ad. In a declarative man- 
ner. 

DfiC'LA-RA-TQR, n. [L.] {Scottish Law.) An 
action by which a party prays that something 
may he declared in his favor. Burrill. 

D5-CLAr'A-TO-RI-LY, ad. In the form of a dec- 
laration;* hy declaration. Browne. 

D|:-CLAr'A-TO-RY, a. [Sp. declaratotio ; Fr. 
declarat6ire.\ Making declaration ; affirmative ; 
declarative ; expressive ; not promissory. 

These blessings arc not only declaratory of the good 
pleasure of Ood towards men, Tillotson. 

A declaratory lam, or act, a new act explaining a 
former law, but containing no new provision. 

D^J-OLAre', V. a. \Tj. declare ; de, from, and cla- 
ms, clear ; It. diMarare ; Sp. declarar ; Fr. de- 
clarerj\ [i, declared ; pp. declaring, de- 

CLA.RBD.] 

1. t To make clear ; to free from obscurity. 

To declare' this a little, wc must assume that tlie surfaces 

of such bodies are exactly smooth. Moyk. 

2. To State, assert, or proclaim openly or 
clearly ; to publish ; to utter ; to announce. 

JDeeXare his glory among the heathen. I CJkron, xvl. 24. 

Thy works declare 

Thy goodness beyond thought, and power divine. Milton. 

To declare one*s self, to show or make known one’s 
opinion or position. Jlddison. 

Syn. — A person may declare publicly or privately ; 
but he proclaims ot publishes only in a public manner. 
Declare or proclam war ; declare or affirm the fact ; 
assert the truth; utter il with the lips; and puhliah it 
to the world. A determination may be eitiier an- 
nounced, declared, or proclaimed ; but, when it is an- 
nounced, it is merely notified as about to take place ; 
wlioii declared, it is merely stated oiioiily ; when pro- 
claimed, it IS published to the world at largo. 

D^I-CLAre', V. n. To make a declaration; to an- 
nounce clearly some opinion or rcsolution- 

Ta declare for or against some parson, party, or 
thing ; to show one’s self in favor of, or opposed to, it. 

I)^;-CLAred' (d^-fclArd*), p. a. Avowed ; pro- 
claimed : — real or actual ; as, “ The declared 
value of merchandise.” — See Official Value. 

I>5-CLAr'^1D-LY, ad. Avowedly ; openly. 

I)?l-aLAR’?D-NfiSS, n. The state of being declared 
or proclaimed. More. 

t D^I-OLA rb^M^iNT, n. Discovery; declaration, 
“ A declarement of very different parts.” Bnnme. 

D?-ClAr'?R, w. One who declares, or makes 
known ; a proclaimer. Sharp. 

DB-OLAr'ING, n. Act of stating a declaration. 

D^I-OIifiN'SlQN, n, [L. declinatio.’] 

1. Downward slope; descent, “The dccUnr 

mon of the land ... to the sea.” Burnet. 

2. Act of declining ; declination ; a falling 
or lapse towards an inferior state; deteriora- 
tion; degeneracy. 

^ ^ lei»re!nit«BiOTi(rtti« Fteneh, which 
generally toaows the iJhdentim of empirS. Speeiuton 

3. {Gram.) The inflection or changes in the 
terminations of nouns, pronouns, arttoles, and 
adjectives. 

DecUnaion of ike needle. See DbcliratION. 

DJgl-CLfN’A-BLE, a. That maybe decUned. “i>e- 
clinadile parts of speech.” Tyrwhitt. 


BJBc'H-NATE, a. [L. decUno, declinatus, to bend 
downwards.] {Bot.) Curved downwards. P.Oyc. 

DfiC-Ll-NA'TIQN, n. [L. declinatio ; It. decUna- 
zione ; Sp. declinacion ; Fr. declinaison.) 

1. The act of bending or turning down. “ A 
declination of the head.” Johnson. “ The dec^ 
Unation of the wheel of fortune.” Dryden. 

2. Deviation from a right line, or from a per- 

pendicular. “ The declination of atoms in their 
descent.” Bentley. 

3. Deviation from rectitude. 

rcKof n ohould Tcpcnt of cvcry decJina- 

t h > > I ■ ii r>‘' '■ I . \ s of just and honest, this right 

n . (■ i. ..•> •' :i y . South. 

4. The act of declining, refusing, or shunning, 

"Wc must be separated fioin them . , . by a voluntary dec- 
lination of their familiar conversation. JSp. //all. 

5. {Astron.) The angular distance of a heav- 

enly body from the equinoctial, cither north or 
south. Bouvier, 

Declination of the magnetic needle, the deviation of 
the axis of a magnetic needle from the astronomical 
meridian. — Declination of a wall, or vertical plane, 
{Dialling.) the arc of the horizon comprebended be- 
tween the wall or plane on which a vertical dial is 
fixed and tJie prime vertical circle, wlien counted 
from east to west, or between the wall or plane and 
the meridian, when counted from north to south. 

jess*- Formerly, little or no distinction seems to have 
been made between tleclension and declination. The 
declination of the monaichy.” Bacon. “The drc/i- 
nafion of justice.” State Trials. Declension of iha 
noodle.” Qrainger. Decimation of nownn.^^ Johnson. 

Di^*C'Lf-NA-T9R, n. [It. decUnatore ; Fr. declma- 
tettrj] 

1. An instrument used in dialing for taking 

the angles made by diflerent jilaiics. Francis. 

2. {Astron.) An instiumcnt for taking the 

declination of stars. Clarke. 

II D?-CLlN'A-TO-RY [d^-klln'a-tur-c, W. J. F. Ja. 
Sfn. ; d^-lcll'na-tur-c, S. ; dfik-lin-a'ti.ir-^, JfST.], n, 
[Fr. di'clhiatoire^ An instrument used in dial- 
ling ; a declinator. Chambers. 

II D?-CLIn'A-TO-RY, a. [Fr. decUnatoire."\ {Law.) 
Noting th‘e plea of sanctuary, or of benefit of 
clergy, before trial and conviction. Burrill, 

D^l-CLI'NA-TURB, n. The act of declining ; a 
refusal. * [r.] Dr. Wm. liobertson. 

Tlic declinature of that ofiTer is no less gtaccful. Scotsman. 

DJBl-CLrNB', v.n. [Or. uXiva ) ; L. dcclino ; dc, down, 
and clino, to bend; It. declitmre\ 8p. declinar*, 
Fr. decliner.l [t. declined; pp. declining, 

DECLINED.] 

1. To lean, bend, or incline downwards. ** With 

declining head.” Shak. 

2. To shun ; to avoid ; to refuse. 

This is the fortune of them . , . that decline from vices, 
and take the way of virtue. Chaucer. 

3. To lapse towards an inferior state ; to be- 

come impaired in soundness or in strength ; to 
sink; to decay; as, “ M.inucrs, morals, empires, 
declmc." “ Our declining years.” Swift* 

Soinctinu-s nations will tMine so low 
From virlue, uhh'h ih ri-iiMOiit tluit no wrong, 

But lubtioo, with soiiiQ latnl ( luse niincxed, 

tlium of then uut\\uril ilbi-rty. Milton, 

4. To decrease in amount or in value ; to les- 

sen ; to dimmish. “ Mr. Eysbraeh • . . found 
his business decline.** Walpole. 

Syn.-- Sec Decay. 

DJgl-CLfNB^ tJ, a. 1. To bend downward. 
oline your head.” Shak. 

2. t To cause to turn aside from. 

You decline your life 

Far from the maze of error, custom, strtfr. 7L Jbnjion. 

3. fTo cause to yield or succumb. “To de- 

cline the conscience in compliment to the 
senses.” Boyle. 

4. To shun ; to avoid. 

TVhatever they judged to be most agreeable or dlaagree*- 
ble, they would purauc or dechm. Atterb/ury, 

5. To refuse courteously ; as, To dscUne an 
offer, invitation, or a favor.” 

6. {Gram.) To vary or inflect, as words through 
their forms; — formerly including declension 
and conjugation, but now limited to the inflec- 
t&en of nouns, pronouns, articles, and adjectives. 

SiTZL — 'See Esvuse. 

n. 1. Tendency to become lower, 
less, or worn; deeoent; diminution; decay; 
declension The deelme of commerce, 
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prosperity, health, or life “ The Decline and 
!Fall of tne Roman Empire.” Gibbon. 

2. Decay of health ; consumption. Dunglison, 

DjFi-CLIN'^:R, w. 1. One who declines. “ A stu- 
dious decliner of honors and titles.” Evelyn. 

2. A species of dial. Francis. 

D?-CLIN'ING, p, a. That declines ; decaying ; 
sinking ; descending obliquely. 

DfiC-L|-N6M^5”TJpR, n. [L. declination declina- 
tion, and metncm, from Gr. itirpovy a measure.] 
{Magnetisni.) An instrument for measuring the 
Tariation of the magnetic needle. Clarke. 

D^-CLi'NOyS, a. {Bot.) Curved downwards ; 
declinate. ’ Clarke. 

D^-CLIv'J-TOO’S, a. Having a declivity ; de- 
scending; sloping. Ec. Rev. 

D]p-CLlV'{-TY, n. [L. declivitas ; decUviSn slop- 
ing; lt. ’decUiith\ Sp. decUvidad\ Fr. decliviUJ] 

1 . Inclination reckoned downwards, as accliv^ 
ity is reckoned upwards ; gradual descent. 

The d^'chrity was so small that I walked near a mile before 
I got to the ‘•liO’.c Swift. 

2. A surface which inclines downwards. 

A river ran through it» and fell down a steep declivitif at 
the end of it. Sir W. Jones. 

D5-CLf'VOyS, a. [L. declivis.l Gradually de- 
clining or descending ; sloping. Johnson. 

D^;-C 6 cT', V. a. [L. decoquo, decoctus^, to boil 
down ; de^ down, and coquo, to cook ; It. dicuo- 
cere.^U. decocted;js53. decocting, decocted.] 

1. To prepare by boiling; to digest in hot 

water. Bacon. 

2. To digest by the stomach. Daries. 

3. To heat ; to inflame ; to excite, [r.] Shah. 

D^)-o5ct' 1-BLE, a. That may be decocted, or pre- 
pared by’ boiling; that may be digested. Bailey. 

Djp-CdC'TIQN, n. [L. decoctio ; It. decozione ; 
Sp. decoccion ; Fr. decoction."] 

1 . The act of decocting or boiling any thing, 
to extract its virtues. 

The lineaments of a white lily wiU remain after tlie strong- 
est decoction. Arbuthmt. 

2. An extract or preparation made by boiling 

an organic substance in water. lire. 

D! 51 -C 6 c'TIVE, a. Having power to decoct. Smart. 

D?-c5CT'yRE (-yur), n. A decoction. Bailey. 

n. One of a gang of robbers in India : 
— written also dacoit. C. P. Brown. 

DE-C5L'LATE [dc-kisi'at, Ja. Sm. R . ; d^-kSl'at 
or d«k'o-lat, JC.; d«k'o-lat, Wh. — See Contem- 
plate], V. a. [D. JecoUOi decollatm ; de, off, 
and cotlumi the neck ; It. decollare ; Sp. dego^ 
Uar ; Fr. decoller.'] [i. decollated ; pp. de- 
collating, DECOLLATED.] To behead ; to de- 
capitate. A decollated head of St. John the 
Baptist.” Burke. 

D^-cOL'LAT-jeD, p. 05. (Conch.) Applied to uni- 
valve shells in which the apex xs worn off in the 
progress of growth. Woodward. 

DjfiC-QL-LA'TION, n. [L. decollatio ^ It. decol- 
lazione ; Sp, aegoRacion ; Fr. decollatiofi.] The 
act of beheading ; — used chiefly in reference to 
the decapitation of John the Baptist, to the fes- 
tival instituted by the Catholic Church in his 
honor, and to the celebrated picture of Mabuse 
wbdeh represents this subject. Brande. 

The feast of the decoUcOion of Saint John Baptist. FcdtjfanJSSO. 

D®-o 6 l'QK, V* a. FL. decohro \ dey priv., and coto- 
rOy to color ; Fr. mcoloreri\ |V, decolored ; pp. 
DECOLORING, DECOLORED.] To take oolor from ; 
to deprive of color ; to decolorate. Brande. 

DE-c6l' 0-RANT, n. Any substance that re- 
moves color, as animal charcoal. Clarke. 

D|I-c6l'9 R-ATB, V. a. [See DecolorJ To de- 
prive of color; to decolor. Phil. Mag. 

I)]^-C 6 l- 9 R-A^TIQN, n. [L. decoloratio ; Fr. dl- 
coloraitwn,'] Act of decoloring; absence of color. 
“ Decoloration or whiteness of skin.” Ferrand. 

I)jp-c6l.'9R-IZB, V. a. [See DecolorJ To de- 
prive of color ; to decolor. Phil. Mag, 

BS-CQM-PO^'A-BLE, a. \Er. d^oomposabte.J Ca- 
pable of being decomposed. Vre. 

DE-OQM-PO§E', V. a. [L. de, from, and com- 


ponOf composiiusy to put together; It. decom* 
porre; Sp. descomponer; Fr. decomposer,] [t. 
DECOMPOSED ; pp. DECOMPOSING, DECOM- 
POSED.] To separate, as the constituent parts 
of a body ; to resolve into original elements ; 
to analyze ; to decompound. 

DE-COM-PO^E', V. n. To resolve into elementa- 
ry particles ; to become decomposed. Ure. 

DE-COM-p 6 ^'ITE, a. 1. (Chem.) Compounded a 
second time, or compounded with a compound. 
“ Decomposites of three metals.” Bacon. 

2. (Bot.) Decompound. Ogilvie. 

D5-C0M-PQ-§T”TI0N (-zlsh'un), n. [It. decom^ 
posizione'; Sp. ctecomposicion i Fr. decompo- 
sition^ 

1 . The act of decomposing ; the act of sepa- 
rating the constituent parts of a substance ; a 
resolution into original elements; separation 
of parts; analysis; resolution. 

2, t A compounding with a compound. ” A 
dexterous decomposition of two or three words 
together.” Imtruct. for Oratory^ Ox. 1C82. 

Decomposition of htrht, (Opt.) the resolving of light 
into the colors of the prismatic spectrum. — Decompo- 
sition of foreesy (Mech.) the finding of two or more 
forces that shall be equivalent to a given force. 

4®=* The prefix de^ in this word, and in several oth- 
ers closely related, is sometimes intensive, and some- 
times negativ^e. 

DE-COM-P<3tlND', V. a. p. DECOMPOUNDED ; pp. 
DECOMPOUNDING, DECOMPOUNDED.] 

1 . To compound anew. Newton. 

2. To resolve a compound into simple parts ; 

to decompose ; to analyze. Johnson. 

DE-COM- P5lyND^ a. 1. Composed of bodies 
already compounded ; compounded a second 
time. Boyle. 

2 . (Bot.) Compounded or divided several 
times, as some stems. Gray. 

DE-COM-p 6 ‘G'ND'A“BDE, a. Liable to be decom- 
pounded; that may be decomposed. 

t DfiO'Q-RA-MfiNT, n. [L. decoramentum.] Or- 
nament embellishment. Eailey, 

DfiO'O-RATE, V. a. [L. decorOy decoratus ; deeusy 
decorisy ornament; It. decorare; Sp, deeorar; 
Fr. d^core7\] [t. decorated ; pp. decorating, 
DECORATED.] To omamcnt ; to adorn ; to em- 
bellish ; to beautify ; to deck. 

This essay is not decorated with many comparisons,Farton. 

Syn.— See Adorn, Furnish. 

DfiC- 9 -RA'TION, n. [It. decorazione 1 Sp. deco- 
raezon; Fr. deco^'otion.] 

1 . Tlie act of decorating or adorning. 

2. Ornament ; embellishment ; any thing 
which adds beauty. 

This helm and heavy buckler I can spare, 

As only decorations of the war. Drpdm. 

3. (Arch.) Combination of ornamental ob- 
jects. Weale, 

4t. pi. The scenes or scenery in theatres. 

DJ 6 c'Q-RA-TIvE, a. Bestowing decoration; or- 
namenting; adorning. C. Lamb. 

d£c'Q-RA-TQR, n. JFr. d^corcUeur.] One who 
decorates or embellishes. 

II DE-C6'R0US, or DEC'O-ROC-S [de-ks'rus, S. W. 

J. F. Ja. Sm. R. Johnson y DychCy Barclay y Rees ; 
dSk^o-rds, P. E. \Vb. Ash ; dSk'o-rus or de-ko'rus, 

K. ]y' a. [L. decorus't deceoy to befit-] Po’s- 
sessed of decorum ; befitting the person or the 
circumstances ; a^eeable to decorum ; decent ; 
becoming ; suitable ; fit ; proper. 

Such is the apology, expressed or implied, of many indi- 
viduals who support a dscarom character, and imagine that 
they are in no respect objects of compassion. Knxia. 

4 ®- “ An uneducated English speaker is very apt to 

K ounce this word with the accent on the first syl- 
, according to the analogy of his ow-n language; 
but a learned ear would be as much shocked at such a 
departure from classical propriety, as in the words so- 
narons and caworows.*^ Walker , — See Indecorous. 

II D]g-00'ROyS-LY, ad. In a becoming manner. 

D|1-0()K'TI-cAte, V. a. [L. d-erorticOy deoorttca- 
tU8 ; de, off, and cortexy cortiHsy the bark ; Fr. 
d^Gortiquer^ [i. decorticated ; pp. decor- 
ticating, decorticated,] To divest of the 
bark, rind, or husk ; to peel ; to strip. ** Barley 
dried and decorticatedf* Arbuthnot. 

D|:-C0R-TI-CA'TI0N, n. [L. decorticatio'y Fr. 


dicorficationi] The act of peeling or stripping 
off the bark or husk. Miller. 


Djg-CO'RUM, n. [L.] An external manner suit, 
ed^ to the person and the circumstances ; pro- 
priety; seemliness; decency. 

_ Usinc this tleeormn in ourgestu*^s, applications, speeches, 
habit, addresses, receptions, and generally m all we <Io. Hale. 
Syn. — See Decency. 


D 5 -COY' (de-kbl'), v. a. [Dut. koyen ; kooiy a cage 
or dec(n'.] [z. decoyed ; pp. decoying, de- 
coyed.] 

1 , To lure into anet, cage, or snare ; to entrap. 
A fowler had t^en a partridge, who offered to decov her 

companions. D Estrange. 

2 . To entice ; to allure ; to attract. 


Rolph answered that the king might be decoyed thence. 

Clarendon. 

Syn. — See Allure. 


D 5 -CO'§'', n. 1. Any thing designed as a lure or 
snare ; an artifice to entrap. 

An old dram-drinker is the devil’s decoy. Berkeley. 

2. The place into which wildfowl are decoyed- 

D5-C5ir — DfJCK, n. A duck that lures others 
where they may be shot or taken. Mortimer. 

D 5 -C 6 y'— MAN, n. One who decoys. Pennant. 

Djg-CREASE' (d^-krSs'), v. n. [L. decresco ; de, priv., 
and crescOy to grow; It. decrescere; Sp. decre. 
cer ; Fr. decroitre.] \i. decreased ; pp. de- 
creasing, DECREASED.] To be gradually di- 
minished ; to become less ; to lessen ; to abate. 

"Wlien the sun comes to his tropics, days increase and die- 
crease but a very little ibr a great while together. Fewton. 

Syn.— See Abate. 


D5-CREASE', V. a. To make less ; to diminish. 
** Heat . . . decreases their resistance.” Newton. 


D]|-CREASE' (de-krSs'), n, 1. The state of dimin- 
ishing ; a lessening ; a gradual diminution. 
** The degrees of increase buSl decrease.** Bacon. 
2 . The wane of the moon. Bacon. 

t d 60-R5-A'TIQN, w. Decrement; diminution. 

Cudworth. 


Dig-CREE', V. n, [L. decemoy decretus ; It. decre- 
tare ; Sp. decretar ; Fr. dicriter.] [t. decreed ; 
pp. DECREEING, DECREED.] To ordain; to ap- 
point ; to determine. 

As my eternal purpose hath decreed, MUton. 


DJgl-CREE^ V. a. To assign by a decree ; to or- 
der ; to appoint ; to ordain. 


They themselves decreed 
Their own revolt, not L 


JMUton. 


DE-CRBB', n. [L. decretum ; It. Sp. decreto ; 
Fr. ddcret.] 

1. An edict or act of a ruler or a body of men 
in authority, having the force of law; as, ” The 
Berlin and Milan decrees.** 


The fixed decree which not sB heaven can mpvej 
Thou, Fate, fulfil it, and, ye powers, approve. Petpe. 

2 . Aji established rule or law. “A decree 

for the rain.” Job xxviii. 26. 

3. (Law.) The judgment of a court of equity 

or admiralty, answering to the judgment of a 
court of common law. Burrill, 

4. (Civil Law.) A judment or sentence 

given W the emperor ; an emet. Burrill. 

5. (Canon Law.) An ecclesiastical law, in 

contradistinction to a secular law : — the title 
of the first of the two great divisions of the Cor- 
pus Juris Canoniciy more commonly known as 
“ Gratian*s decree.” Burrill. 

0. (Theol.) The settled purpose of God fore- 
ordaining whatsoever comes to pass. Buck. 

Syn. — A decree is the decision of owe nr of many ; 
as, “ A decree of the court ” ; “ A decree of the Senate.” 
An edict speaks the will of an individual, and is pecu- 
liar to a despotic government ; as, “ The edict of the 
emperor,” The Emperor of Russia issues a ukase. 
which is a species of edict. Tlie Sovereign of England 
and the President of the United States issue yreoama- 
tions. — See Law, 


DE-CREE^A-BLE, a. That may be decreed. Vernon. 
DE-OREE'E^y who decrees. Goodwin. 

DE-OREET', n. (Scottish Law.) A final ju^- 
ment of a court ; a sentence. Brtxnae. 


DfiC'RE-M^NT, n. FL. decrementum ; It. § Sp. 
decrem^nto. — See Decrease, v. n.] 

1 . Gradual decrease ; diminution. , , 

Mountains, and the other elevations of the earth, mlBer a 
continual decrement. Woodward. 
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2. The small part by t\hich something is di- 
minished ; the quantity lost by decreasing. Craz^r. 

3. (Math.') The small part by which a varia- 

ble quantity becomes less and less ; — opposed 
to incretnent, B) ande. 

4. (Hor.) The wane of the moon from the 

full to the new. Craig. 

JDrcrement equal of life^ a term, in the doctrine of 
annuities, siprnifyinp that out of a ceitain numbei of 
lives there should be an annual decrease within a 
given period of years. Crabb. 

D5-CRSP'1T, 05. [L. decrepiius^ brohen doT%’n, worn 
out, decrepit ; crepo^ crepiti/s^ to rattle, to crack. 
It. 4r Sp- decr(‘pito\ bV. Wasted and 

worn out with age; broken doun; m the last 
stage of decay. 

/)ecre;Jii a^re, mid vi;ioroii9 life, and ’ilor-'-'ing voii*‘h nnd 
helpless infancy, poured forth. ijicLen^. 

JiSPaf** This word is often written and pronounced, 
inaccurately, , as, “ An old, dcc»c/>irf man.*’ 

MoJquk “He seemed so decrepid, as well as deaf.” 
Wilberforce. 

B^l-CREP'l-TATE, V. a. [L. de, from, used in- 
tensix’ely, and crepo^ to rattle, to crack ; It. 
crepiiare; Sp. decrepttar; Fi. drertfpirer .1 [z. 

DECllEPITJi.TEX> ; pp* DECnEEIT.VTINO, DECHEP- 
ITATED.] To roast or calcine in a strong heat, 
■with crackling, as salt. Browne, 

D^I-CRSip'i-TATE, V, n. To crackle by means of 
heat, or over a fire. 

D?;-CRfiP-l-TA'TIQN, n. [It. decrepitasione ; Sp. 
decrepifacion ; Fr. d‘^crepitation^ The act of 
decrepitating ; a crackling noise, as that made 
by salt when heated. Qatncy, 

D5-CR£p'lT-NfiSS, n. Decrepitude, [e.] Bentley, 

B^J-CRKP^T-TUDE, n, [Sp. decrepitud ; Fr. di- 
ar^itude.'] The feebleness^ of age ; the last 
stage of infirm old age ; decline of life. 

Many seem to pass on f>om youth to decrepitude without 
any reflection on the end of life. Johnat/n. 

tD5-CEilP'l-TY, n. Decrepitude. Chapman, 

D^-CJaJSS-C-gJV'Dd, n, [It.] (Mus.) A direction 
to the performer to decrease the volume of 
sound, from loud to soft, marked thus [ ] > 

— opposed to crescendo, Warner, 

D^J-CRjSs'CBNT, a. [L. deerescOj decrescem, to 
grow less ; de, priv., and cmcc, to grow.] 
Growing less ; decreasing. Johnson, 

DB-CRE'TAri [df-kre't^l, S. P, J, E, F, K, Sm, 
jR. ; ’de-kr5'tgil or dSk'r^-tah IV, J«.], n, [It. 
decretale ; Sp. decretal; Fr. deerdtale, — See De- 
0KEE-] 

1, A decree of the pope. Sir T, More, 

2, A book of decrees or edicts ; — eimecially 
a book containing the papal decrees. Spenser, 

3, pi. The title of the second of the two great 

divisions of the canon law, the first being called 
the Decree, Burrill, 

Djp-ORE'TAL, a, [L. decretalis.) Pertaining to, 
or of the nature of, a decretal. “ A decretal 
epistle of the pope.” MiHon, 

t D5-CRE'TIQN, n, [L. decretio,'] A growing 
less ; decrease. . Pearson, 

DJg-CBE'TJST, n, [Fr. ddcretiste-'] One who is 
versed in the decretal. Aylljfe, 


D5-CRf'^!R, n. One who decries or censures 
clamorously. South. 

t D5-CRdV^N', V, a. To deprive of a crorni ; to 
disci own. Hakewill, 

■ t D^:-CRU\Vn'IjVG, n. The act of discrowning. 

f “ The of kings.” Ocerbury. 

fDEC-RUS'TA'TIpN, n. The removal of a crust 
or rind. Cotgraoe, 

D5-CRY', V. a, [Fr. decrier.) [z. decried ; pp. 
DECRYiNCi, DECRIED.] To cty down ; to cen- 
sure clamorously ; to disparage; to traduce. 

Quacks and impostors are still cautioning us to beware of 
coiuitcrfeits, and deen/ others’ cheats only to make more way 
ibi their own. 

Syn.— See Disparase. 

t DEC-U-BA'TIQN, ?i, [L. deciimbo, decubitus^ 

to lie do^vn.] The act of lying down. Evelyn, 

D^jl-ctJivi'B^NCE, } \h.decitmbo, decumben8,\ 

DlJ-cOlVI^BJElN-CV, S to lie down; dc, down, and 
cubOi to he.] The act, or the posture, of lying 
dev.-! : rrr-t-rfoT*. “The ancient manner of 
.,r y.'* Brotene. 

P5;-cOm'B13NT, a, l. Lying or leaning; reclin- 
ing, recumbent. “The portraituie 

of a woman.” Ashmole. 

2. (Bot.) Heclmed on the ground, the sum- 
mit tending to rise. Gray, \ 

DU-CUM'B^NT-LY, ad. In a decumbent manner. 

De-cGM'Bl-TURE, n. 1, (Med.) The time at 
which a patient takes to his bed, or during 
which he is confined to his bed, “ From his 
first decumhiture.^* Boyle. 

During his deciimhitnrei he was visited by his most dear 
friend, the Bishop of Gloucester, Itfe of Finmn. 

2. (Astrol.) An aspect of the heavens, at a 
given moment, from which an astrologer draws 
prognostics of recovery or of death. Dy^yden, 

DfiO'U-PLE (d6khi-pl)? a. [Or. £(KairXoT>s ; 
ten, and irI/#eco, to fold ; L. decuplus,] Tenfold ; 
repeated ten times. Browne, 

Dfio'V-PLB, n, A number made tenfold, or ten 
times repeated. Synait. 

DfiC'y-PLB, V, a. [2. DECUPLED; pjo. decupling, 
DECUPLED.] To increase to a tenfold propor- 
tion. Bridges, 

D?-CU'RJ-ON, w. {h. decurio ) decemyton^ {Ro- 
man Ant,) A commander over ten men. Temple. 

DJg-OU'RI-<?N-ATE, n. The oBce of a dccurion. 

Clarke, 

D^-Ct^R'R^lNT, a, [L. decurrOy decurrensy to run 
down ; de, down, and eurrOy to run.] (Bot.) 
Noting leaves which are prolonged on the stem, 
beneath the insertion, as in thistles. Gray. 

JDJP-CGR'HIPNT-LY, ad. In a decurrent manner. 


t D^;-o0R'srON, n, [L. deezirsw.] 
down. “ Decursion of waters.” 


running 

Male. 


t D5-CRE'TIQN, n. [L. decretio,\ A growing 
less ; decrease. . Pearson, 

DJg-CBE'TJST, n, [Fr. ddcretiste.'] One who is 
versed in the decretal. Aylljfe, 

Djp-OR®^TlVE, a. Making a decree ; of the na- 
ture of a decree ; disposing. Bp. Hall, 

DfiC^lt^l-TQ-Rl-Ly, ad. In a definitive manner. 
“ Deal concisely and deer&torily,** Goodman, 

D£C^R^;-TQ-Ry [d6fc't^tur-e, S. W, P, J, F, Jn, 
K* Sm. M, Wb . ; de-kts'tur-e^ E* AsA], a, [L. 
decretoriita ; Sp. decretorio,'] ' 

1. Judicial ; definitive ; coming by a decree. 

“The decretory rigors of a condemning sen- 
tence.” Boidh. 

2, Belonging to a decision ; deciding condition 

or destiny; determining; decretive, “Those 
sad decretory words, ‘ Many shall seek to enter 
in, and shall not be able/ ” Bp, Taylor. 

The day cf jwiilgment la truly aud most literally the critical, 
the deoratory^ day.. JJoiatf. 

tD^-CREW' (-Jsrd'), V, n. [Fr, ddcroftre.'] To 
decrease ; to lessen* Spenser, 

D^-CRFAL, nl The act of decrying ; loud con- 
demnation ; clamoTons censure. 

The drcrtal of an art on wWoh th« cause and interest of 
wit and letters absolutely depend. Sh<t/li09bwry. 


2. {Bot.) The crossing of parts, as leaves on 

a stem, in pairs that aie alternately at right 
angles. Ruschenherqer, 

3. {Conch.) The crossing of the strise or lines 

on shells. Ricschenberger, 

DE'DAL, a. Skilful ; ingenious. —See Djedal. 

DED'A-LOCs, a, [SeeDj3DALi.iN.l 1. Dccdalian. 

2 ! {Bot ) Having a margin with varioub turn- 
ings and windings. Smart. 

t BJp-DEC'O-RATE, V, a, [L. dedecoro,'] To dis- 
grace ; to bring a reproach upon. Bailey, 

t D5-DEC-Q-RA'TION, n, [L. dedecoTatio?\ The 
act of disgracing ; disgrace. Bailey, 

BF.-DEC'Q-RO0s [de-dSk'o-riis, S. W. Ja. Sm.^ 
See Decorous], a. \L. dedecorus.) Disgrace- 
ful; reproachful, [b..] Bailey, 


Bailey. 


D^J-OOR'SIVB, a. [Fr. decursif,'] {Bot,) Having 
a tendency to run dowm. Loudon. 

BJ5:-OtjR'SlVE-BY, ad, {Bot,) With a tendency 
to run dowi, 

fDE-CtTRT', V. a, [L. decurtoi] To abridge. , 
“Your decurted or headless clause.” Bale. 

t BfiO-TJR-TA'TIQN, n. The act of cutting short, 
or shortening. Bailey, 

tBfiC^U-RY» [L., It., ^ Sp, deniria; Fr. ilMt- 
ne.] Ten men under a decurion. Raleigh, 

D^-CtlS'SATE [d$-lcfis'sSt, S, W, P, J, B, F, Ja. 
K, Sm . ; ds'kua-at, Wb — See Contemplate], 
V, a. [L. deeiisso, dectasatuSy to divide cross^ 
■wise, in the form of an X ; decussis, the num- 
ber ten; It. decusaare.'] [». drcussatpD ; 
DBOUSSATXNG, DECUSSATED.] To intersect at 
acute angles; to efi-vide crosswise; to inter- 
sect. Bay, 

Dlgi-cfJs'SAra, a. (Bot,) Applied to the arrangfh 
ment of bodies m pairs that alternately cross 
each other, as the leaves of many plants; 
crossed at right angles. Brande. 

D5-Ot?S'sAT-El>» P' Intersected ; cut at acute 
angles : — arranged in pairs. 

DfiC-ys-SA'TIQN, n. 1, The act of crossing ; 
intersection. May, 


b£d-EN-TI“TIPN (dSd-en-tlsli'iin), n. [L. de, 
priv., and rl^ii*itfc. \ ‘=hcdcing of 

teeth. “ IM .dtlio -‘Oi 1 imro 'i. ct'.i.* Ihonne, 

d£d'|-CATE, V. a, [L. dedicOy dedicatus; It. de- 
dicare ; Sp. dedicar ; Fr. dt'dier.l [z. dbdic.vt- 

ED ; pp. DEDICATING, DBDICATED.T 

1. To set apart and consecrate to God, or to sa- 
cred uses ; as, “ To dedzeate a house of worship.” 

2. To devote to some person, use, or end. 

“Will to greatness themselves.” Shak. 

He ■went to learn the profession of a soldier, to which he 
had dedicated himself. endon. 

3. To inscribe, or address, as a book, to a 
patron or a friend. 

To whom can I dedicate this poem with so much justice 
as to you? Btyden, 

Syn. _ Dedicate and devote may be employed both 
in temporal and in spiritual matters j conseGrate and 
halloiD., only m spiritual. A man denotes himself to 
his business or to his duties, whether public or private, 
secular or religious. An author dedicates his work to 
his patron ; a house of public worship is dedicated; a 
church is consecrated ; certain days or sacred things 
are hallowed, — See Addict. 

D^D'l-CATE, a. Consecrate ; dedicated. “ A 
thing dedicate , . . unto God.” Spelman, 

BED'I-CAT-ED,^. G. Consecrated; set apart to 

sacred uses. 

DfiD-1-0 A-TEE', n. One to whom a dedication is 
made. ‘ [u.] Ed, Jiev, 

DED-l-CA'TION, n, [L. dcdicatio; It. dcdicazi- 
one ; Sp. dedwacion,] 

1. The act of dedicating or consecrating to 
God. “ The dedication of the temple.” Arfdfitfow. 

2. The act of devoting to some person, use, 
or end ; solemn appropriation. 

3. An inscription or address to a patron. 

r«d by soft dedicoivau all day long* Fope* 

d£d'1-CA-TQR, n, [L.] One who dedicates. Pope, 

DfiD-I-OA-Td'Rf-AL, a, Bclating to a dedica- 
tion ; dedicatory. Gray, 

Dj£D'T-CA-TQ-Uy, a, [It. § I?5p. dedicatorio ; Fr. 
dedicaioire.'X llclating to, or containing, a dedi- 
cation. “ An epistle dedicatory*^ Dryden, 

D$ZD 'a-MfJSy n. [I#., we hare given,] (Law.) A 
■writ to conimission a private person to do some 
act in place of a judge. Bouvier, 

t DE;-DT“TI0N (dc-dlsl/un), n. [L. deditio.l A 
giving up ; surrender. Hale, 

f BfiB'Q-lifeiVT, a, [L. dedoleo.J Feeling no 
sorrow or compunction, Halltwell, 

DJgl-DUCE', V, a, [L* deduco ; de, forth, andifMCO, 
to lead; lt,dedurre; Sp.dedacir; Fr. dfdutre,) 

y. DEDUCED ; pp, DEDUCING, DEDUCED.] 

1. f To lead forth. “ZWwce a colony,” Selden, 

2. To trace the course of ; to describe at length. 

I will d^tluve hJm from his cradld . . . till he wo* ewallowed 
ap in the fruit of fttnlity. tybUoiu 

3. To bring; to draw. 

OgoddeM* say 1 shall t deduee my ihymes 
^Froin the dire nation in Its early times? Fepa, 

4. To derive from something known ; to infer. 

Bcflnv we cen detduee a nartieular truth, we most be la 
posseesion of the general truth. jFkmmff, 

5* t To deduct; to subtract. 

A matter of fimr huadM 
To be deduced upon the payment. 

Syn. — Se« Derive. 

BMOcij'M&NT,«. Act of deducing i that which 
IS deduced; inference; deduction* MUtoth 
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D$:-Dn-C|-BlL'l-Ty, n. The quality of being de- 
ducible , deducibleness. [u.J Coleridge. 

D^-DU'CJ-BLE, a, [It. deducibile ; Sp. deducible.l 
That may be deduced or inferred ; inferrible ; 
consequential, ^^Deducible from these,’* iSouth, 

D5-DU'C1-BLE-NESS, n. The quality of being 
deducible ; deducibility. S^cott. 

D5-DU’C1VE, a. Performing a deduction ; infer- 
ential. [r.] Bailey. 

D5-DUCT', V. a. [L. deducOf deductus. — See 
Deduce.] [f, deducted ; pp. deducting, de- 
ducted.] 

1. To subtract ; to take away ; to separate. 

We deduct from the computation of our years that part of 
our time which, is spent m the mcogitancy of intaucy. Aoms. 

2 . t To reduce ; to bring down. Do not 

deduct it to days.” Massinger. 

Syn. — Deduct and subtract have both the meaning 
of taking fioni, but the former is used in a general, 
and the Utter in a technical sense. The tradesman 
deducts what has been paid from the entire debt, and 
thus learns what icniains due ; the accountant sub- 
tracts small sums from the gioss amount. 

Djg-DtJC'TION, n. [L. deduction It. deduzione\ 
Sp. deduccion ; Fr. deduction. — See Induc- 
TIONj] 

1 . The act of deducing or subtracting. 

2 . IJhat which is deducted or taken away ; an 
abatement. “ Make fair deductions.^* Pope, 

3. The act of drawing inferences. 

To draw out a particular truth from a general truth in 
which it 18 enclosed is deducltoiv, ilom a necessary and uni- 
versal truth to draw conscq.ueuces which nccessoiily follow*, 
18 demonstration. Fleming. 

4. That which is drawn from premises ; an 
inference ; a conclusion. 

Qo* yo'- ’v” r^Qod, with such deductions 

'ic'T I v*- < I -r iM w*. JJxxppa. 

D^-DOc'T{VE, a. [It. deductwo.'l Relating to, 
or coming by, deduction ; deducible. 

Mathematics will ever remain the most pertbet type of the 
deductw c inurhiMl. J. S. Mill. 

D5-Dt!JO'T|VE-LY, ad. By regular deduction. 

DEED, n. [Goth, deds ; A. S. deed j Dut. daad ; 
Ger. that ; Sw. dad; Dan. daad. — See Do.] 

1 . That which is done ; an action j an act ; a 
performance. ** Charitable deeds.** Smalridge. 

2. An exploit ; an achievement ; a feat. 

Thousands there were in darker fame that dwelt, 

Whose deeds some nobler poem shall adorn. Dryden, 

3. Power of action ; agency. “ With will 

and deed created free.” Milton. 

4. Reality ; fact ; — used in adverbial phrases 
with in ; as, “ In very deed ” j ** In deed and in 
truth.” 

jQf^* In and deed are written ae one word, and form 
an adverb, when not modified or coupled with some 
other phrase; as, Indeed it is.” 

6 . (Z#ato.) An instrument in writing upon pa- 
per or parchment, between parties able to con- 
tract, and duly sealed and delivered. Ke^d. 

The term is usually confined in its application 
to conveyances of real estate, or of some interest 
therein. — Whether it is essential that a deed be siirned 
as well as sealed, seems to be still a question in Eng- 
lish law. — In American law it appears to be the pre- 
vailing doctrine that a deed must be signed as well as 
sealed. Bumll. 

Syn. — Deed and act are both applied to what is 
done ; but act refers to the power exerted, and deed to 
the work performed ; as, “ A \ oluiitary oi involuntary 
act ” ; A good or a bad deed.” M is a single effort 
or exertion of power; as, “ The act of the will or of 
the government.” Action is a continued exercise of 
power, and is opposed to a state of rest ; as. The ac- 
tion of a machine.” Peat is commonly applied to such 
performances as require strength and activity of the 
body. “ The feats of horsemanship or of jugglery.” 
Z>e«d, exploitf and achieoement are terms which rise 
progressively on each other. Krploit and achiecement, 
without an epithet, are used in a good sense ; and an 
acMsoement is more than exploit. Deeds are good or 
bad, ordinary or extraordinary ; exploits and achxeoe- 
ments, extraordinary performances. — See Act. 

DEED, V. a. To transfer or convey by deed. 

jQSf* (c Used in the U. S. ; — cluefiy as a colloquial 
word.” PuAering. 

Without action; inactive; indo- 
lent. “ Deedleas boasters.” Pope. 

USED —POLL, n. (Zeno.) A single deed ; a deed 
made by one party only, not indented, but cut 
even on the edges, ox poHedf as it was anciently 
termed. 


A deed-poll is not, strictlv speaking, an agreement between 
two persons, but a declaratiuii of some on® particuli** nerson 
respecting an agreement mode bj him vitli ao'"t or.iL- ,>t. - 
son. JJui'i itr 

DEED’Y, a. Active; industrious; notable. [Pro- 
vincial, Eng.] Halliwell. Cotcjjer. 

DEEL, 71, The devil. [Local, Eng.] Brockett. 

DEEM, V. 71. [Goth. do7ns\ A. S. deman.'] [/. 
deemed ; pp. DEEMING, DEEMED.] 

1 . To conclude upon consideration ; to think ; 
to judge ; to suppose ; to fancy ; to opine. 

The shipmen deemed that they drew near to some coun- 
try. Acts xxvu. 'li. 

2. t To make estimate of. 

Rather than envy, let them wonder at her. 

But not to deem ot her desert aspire. Sjpensei . 

DEEM, V. a. To judge ; to suppose ; to think ; 
to imagine ; to believe ; to determine. 


DE£p'— GRE fiX, a. Of a strong green color; 
dark-green. Tkotnson, 

DEEP’— LAID, a. Laid deeply; well-concerted; 
shrewdly-planned. Scott, 

DEEP’LY, ad. 1. To, or at, a great depth ; far 
below the surface. 

Fear is a passion that is most deeply rooted in our natures. 

Tillotson, 

2, Profoundly ; thoroughly ; entirely. “ Both 
dissemble deeply.** ** Deeply indebted.” Shak. 

3, In a high degree ; greatly. 

He had deepZy offended both his nobles and his people. Macon. 

4, Darkly; — applied to colors. The deep- 
ly red juice of buckthorn berries.*' Boyle, 

DEEP'— MOtJTHED (-mbfitfid), a. Having a loud 
voice ; making a loud noise. Deep-mouthed 
dogs.” D7'yden. Decp-motdhed sea.” Shak, 


He who,to be deexned 

A god, leaped fondly mtu ^Etna's flames. Milton . 

fDEEM, ». Judgment; opinion. “What wicked 
deem is this ? *' Shak. 

DEEM'STgR, 71. [A. S. de7nan, to judgej An 

elective judge in the Isle of Man, and in Jersey. 

The two deemsters tin Isle of Man] h-v® o'"— c- 
tion, are judges in civil and criminal eiis.*-. * •!.. a..' . r 
the oath 111 the Manx language. Cyc. 

DEEP, a. [Goth, diupan, ditips; A. S. deop, or 
diop ; Dut. diep ; Ger. ti^; Sw. c^up ; Dan. dyb.] 

1 . Reaching or lying far below the surface, or 

upper or outer part ; — opposed to shallow, in a 
literal sense. “ The brook is de^.** “ The 

deep bosom of the ocean.” “Ten fathom 
deep.** “ This deeji pit.” “ Deep scars.” “ A 
deep glass of Rhenish mne.” Shak. 

2 . Not easily fathomed, seen through, or pen- 

etrated; profound; thorough; entire; — op- 
posed to shallow, in a figurative sense. “ The 
sense lies Locke. “ Two efeep divines.” 

Shak. “A deep sleep.” Geti. ii. 21. Deep 
poverty.” 2 Cor. viii. 2. “Projects deep.** 
Milton. Deep shames,” “A deep repent- 
ance.” Shah. 

3. Absorbed ; swallowed up ; engrossed. 

“ How deep am I in love 1 ” Shak. 

4. Dark ; — applied to colors. 

"With deeper brown tlie grove was overspread. Dryden. 

6 . Grave ; low in the scale ; — applied to 
sounds ; as, “ A deep bass.” 

6 . (M7.) Noting a number of men arranged 
closely one behind another, and including the 
one in front. 

Troops are told off in ranks of two or three deep, Stocgueler. 

JSS^ Deep is often used in composition. 

DEEP, n. 1. Any body of deep water, but par- 
ticularly the sea ; the main ; the ocean. 

Launch out into tiie deep. Lvke v. 4. 

Huge leviathans 

Forsake unsounded deep* to dance on sands, Shak. 

The unadorned bosom of the deep. Milton. 


DEEP -MU§-|NG, a. Contemplative ; lost in 
thought. Pope, 

DEEP^NjpSS, n. 1. Depth ; distance beneath, the 
surface, “ Deepness of earth.” Matt. xiii. 5- 

2. Profoundness ; sagacity. Beau. ^ FI, 

3. Craft ; insidiousness ; artfulness. “'The 

deepness of Satan.” Chregory, 

DEEP'— READ (dSp'rSd), a. Profoundly versed in 
books ; well-read. L* Estrange, 

DEEP'— R 6 dT- 5 D, a. Having deep roots; firmly 
fixed or established. Pepe, 

DEEP'-SEAT-5D, a. Seated deeply ; well-estab- 
lished. ** Deep-seated mSL&romation.** Brande, 

DEEP —TONED (-t5nd), a. Having a deep or sol- 
emn tone or sound. Coteper, 

DEEP'— vAULT-jfiD, a. Having deep vaults. 

From hell’s deep-vauUecl den to dwell in light. Milton, 
DEEP'-WAIST-^D, a. Having a deep 

waist ; — applied to a ship when the waist, or 
central portion of the main deck, is considerably 
below the quarter-deck. ClarkL 

DEER, n, sing. & pi. 

[Goth, divs; A. S. 
deor, a wild beast, 
deer ; Dut. dier ; 

Ger. thier ; Dan. 
dyr ; Sw. dju7\ — 

Gr. a wild 

beast.] {ZobV) A 
ruminating quad- 
ruped, or a fam- 
ily of ruminat- 
ing quadrupeds, of 
several species, 
having caducous 
horns, which gen- 
erally are proper 
only to the male. Bed deer, or stag (male), 

and are covered when young with a deciduous, 
hairy skin ; the Cerous of Linnseus. Baird, 



2 . The middle, or midst ; the depth ; the dark- 

sf. nr Timt. ** Tu dptpn nf F^hn.lr. 


3. Any unfathomable expanse. “ Time’s 
dark deeps.** Bulwer. 

Or do his errands in the gloomy deep. MiUoru 

DEEP, ad Deeply ; to a great depth. Milton. 

DEBP'-cC’T, n. An open excavation of unusual 
depth. Tanner, 

UEEP'-DRAW-JNG, a. Sinking deep in water. 
“ The deep-dm%oing barks.” Shak. 


UEBP'-UEAwn, a. Drawn from great depth. 


J 8 ®* In the language of the chase, in England, the 
male, female, and young of the red deer are respec- 
tively called hart or stag, hind, and calf; of the fallow 
deer, buck, doe, and fawn. P. Cye. 

DEER'-POLD, n. A fold or park for deer. Ash, 

DEER'— II^Ond, n, A hound for hunting deer; a 
stag-hound. Booth. 

DEER'-HtJNT-TNG. n. The act of hunting deer. 

dSer'— kIll-ER, 71. One who kills deer. Seward. 

UllER'— n£OK, 71. An ill-formed neck, as of a 
horse. Farm. B7icy. 


UEEF'EN (d«p>n), v. a, [i. DEEPENED ; pp. 
DEEPENING, DEEPENED.] 

1 . To increase the depth of ; to make deeper. 

“ It would raise the banks and deepen the bed 
of the Tiber.” Addisoit. 

2 . To make more profound or intense ; as, 
“ To deepen joy or sorrow.” 

3. To make more dark ; — applied to colors. 
“ You must deepen your colors.*^ Peacham. 

4. To make more grave ; — applied to sounds- 

UeerMvis the murmurs of the frlling floods. 

And breathes a browner horror on tlie woods. Pope. 

dSep'EN, V. n. To grow deep or deepejr. Phyrd. 
fDiEP'PjBT, a. Deep-fetched. Shak. 

UEBF'-FfeTOHBD(-fl5chd),a. Fetched or brottght 
from a deep place. Rome. 


d 6 er'-StAlk-^ 1 R (der'stawk-^r), n. One who 
hunts deer on foot. Ed. jReu. 

DEER'-STAlK-ING (dsr'sta.wk-jng), n. The act 
of hunting deer on foot. Serope, 

DEER'“STEAL-ER» One who steals deer. Jacob. 

DEER'— STEAL-JNG, n. The act of stealing deer* 

DE-E'SJS, n. [Gr. biritns, prayer.] iJRhet,) An 
invocation to the supreme power. Crahb. 

t UE'ESS, n, [Pr. d^esse.] A goddess. Croft, 

DESV, fif. pPer.] (Myth.) Among the ancient 
Persians, the appellation of the inferior spirits 
in the kingdom of darkness : — in the fairy-sys- 
tem of modern Persia, the name of a class of 
malignant beings, implacable enemies of labe 
Peris. Keightley* 
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CE', V. a. [L. de, prir., and^acio, to make ; 
It. disfare; Sp- desliacer; Fr. d{fai7'‘e,'] [i. de- 
paced; pp» defaci^^g, defvced.} 

1. fTo destroy; to cancel. 

Pay him six thousand, and dej'aee the bond. Shak. 

2. To injure the beauty of; to mar ; to eiFace ; 
to obliterate ; as, To deface a monument.” 

Syn. •— A thing is defaced by having its surface in- 
jured or destroyed ; dv^gured by the loss of any part ; 
deformed by being made improperly, or witliout natu- 
ral aynimetry. Inanimate objects are mostly defaced 
or d^gured, but seldom deformed, A person may dw- 
fgure himself by his dress ; but lie is d^ormed by the 
hand of nature. 

D^;-PACE'M^:nT, n. The act of defacing or mar- 
ring; injury; razure. 

The recent ruins, and the new defacementet of his plun- 
dered capital. Bwke. 

D]Oi-PA'Cjpa, n. One who defaces ; a destroyer. 

DJS FJlC’7^d. [L., in reality, 1 {Law,) A term 
used to denote a thing actually existing or done. 

« A king de facto is one who is in actual pos- 
session of the crown, though having no lawful right 
to it, m distinction from a king de jure, who has a 
right to the crown, but is not in possession of it.” 
Tondins, 

DiF-iE-CA'TION, n. See Defecation-. Brande, 

t D 5-FAIL' ANOE, n. {Ft. defaillance,) Failure. 
“ A dej'aiiance, or an infirmity.” Bp, Taylor, 

D5-FAl'CATE [de-fal'kat, S, W. J, F,Ja, K, Sm . ; 
d^-fhl'kat, P.], i’. a. [Low L. defalco, defalca- 
tus ; de, off, tv!xdfalx,.falcis, a sickle ; or, ac- 
cording to Diez, Old G*er- halgan, to take away : 
— \X,difalcare\ Sp. desfalcar% Fr. defalqtier,) 
p. DEFALCATED ; 2>P' DEFALCATING, DEFALCAT- 
ED.] To cut off; to lop ; to take away a part of : 
—generally applied to public accounts, or to the 
use of money. 

One would have thought the natural method, in a plan of 
reformation, would he, to take the pu-'.ent cxivtine estimates 
as they stand, and then to tdiow uliat may bo piactioably 
and safely dejalcatcd ftom them. JJu?Lc, 

DfiP-AL-CA'TIQN, «. [Low L. defakatio j It, 
ditulcasione ; Fr. defakation,) 

*1. The act of defalcating, diminishing, or 
abating ; diminution ; abatement. 

The toa-tnble shall be set forth every morning with its 
enstomary bill of fore, and without any manner of d^ralca^ 
don. Spectator, 

2. The quantity diminished or abated. 

3. A breach of trust by one w'ho has the 

charge or management of money. Botivier, 

f D5 -fAlk', V, a, [See Defalcate.] To cut off; 
to lop away ; to defalcate. Bp, Hall, 

BJSF-A-MA'TION, n, [L. d{ffamatio\ Sp. difa~ 
macion ; Fr,'d/jfamation,’] The act of defaming 
or of maliciously circulating reports injurious 
to another’s reputation ; the act of speaking 
slanderous words of another ; a slanderous re- 
port ; slander ; calumny ; aspersion ; detraction. 

Many dark and intricate motives there are to detraction 
and detfeuaation. Atldleon, 

Written defamation, is otherwise termed libel, and oral 
defatmuon slander. Murrill, 

Syru — See Slandee. 

B5-FAm' A-TQ-RY, a, [It, diffamatorio \ Fr. dlf> 
jamedenre,) Injurious to reputation ; calumni- 
ous ; slanderous ; libellous. “ Defamatory 
w6rd«, written and published, constitute a 
libel.” Maunder, 

D5-fAmb', V, a, ; de, priy., m.dfama, 

reputation; It. d^amare\ Sp. di9famdr\ Fr. 
diffamer,) [«. defamed ; defaming, de- 
famed.] To censure maliciously and falsely 
in public ; to spread an evil report concerning ; 
to libel ; to calumniate ; to asperse ; to slander. 

They held no torture then so great as shame. 

And that to slay was less than to d^fauie, JSMSter, 

Syn. — See Asperse, Slander. 

t D5-FAME', n. Disgrace ; dishonor. Spmeer, 

D'^^-FAM'jpt, n. One who defames, or openly ut- 
ters words injurious to another’s reputation. 

05 -FAM'ING, Defamation. Jerem,xx, 10, 

&5-fAm'IN0^LY, dd* In a defaming manner. 

I>5-FAT'I-G^-BLE, a. Liable to be weary. ** We 
were made defcUtyable** [a.] Olanville, 

BJgl-FAT'I-6ATE, v, a, [L. defatigo, defaiwatus,) 
To weary; to tire, [a.] Sir T, Herbert, 


t D5-FAT-|-GA'TIQN, n. Weariness; fatigue. 
“ An unavoidable defatigation,^* [a,] Bp, Hall. 

D5-fAuLT', n, [Low L. defaUa\ It. diffaUa\ 
Old Fr. default*, Fx. dkfavt, — See Fault.] 

1. Omission of a duty ; neglect. Johnson, 

2. Defect ; fault ; offence. 

Partial judges we are of our own excellences, and other 
men’s (lcjanlti>, JDryden. 

3. Want ; lack ; destitution. 

Cooks could moke artificial birds and fishes in dtfavlt of 
the real ones. Arauthnot, 

4. {Late,) An omission of some act which a 

person ought to do in order to entitle himself 
to a legal remedy, as non-appearance in court 
at a day assigned ; neglect ; failure. Burrill. 

D5-FAULT', V, a, \i, DEFAULTED ; pp, default- 
ing, defaulted.] 

1 t To withdraw a part of. DefauUina un- 
necessary and partial discourses.” Hales. 

2. {Law,) To depiive of the benefit of a legal 
process for non-appearance in court ; to enter 
judgment against in consequence of a default. 

DJ^-FAULT', V, n, 1. t To offend. 

That he ’gainst courtesy so foully did default. Spenser, 

2. {Law.) To fail in performing any contract 
or stipulation, or to appear in court. Johnson, 

D5-fAULT'5D, a. Ruinous; fallen to decay. 

The old defaulted building.” Knight, 

D5-PAulT'5R, n, 1. Cue deficient in his ac- 
counts ; a peculator. 

2. [Laio.) One guilty of default ; one who 
fails to appear in court. MM'vell, 

D5-rEA'§ANCE (de-fS'z^ins), n. [Low L. defeU 
santia ; Fr. defaisance, from defaire, to undo, 
to make void.] 

1. t Defeat. ** His foes’ defeasance** Spenser, 

2, {Late.) The act of annulling any contract 

or stipulation. “ A defeasmice of the right of 
succession,” Guthrie,'-^ Aji instrument which 
defeats the force of some other deed made at 
the same time: — a condition annexed to a 
deed, which being performed, the deed is ren- 
dered void. Burrill, 

D5-FEA'§ANOED (d^-fs'zanst), a, {Law,) Liable 
to he forfeited. Burrows, 

D5-FEAS'r-BLE, a. That maybe annulled. “ A 
defeasible title.” Davies. 

D5-FB AT', n, [It. disfafta ; Fr. defait.] 

1. An undoing; a destruction; deprivation. 

And made defeat of her virginity. Shak, 

2. An overthrow; loss of a battle ; repulse. 

End Marlborough’s work, and finiah the defeat, Addison 

3. Frustration. “ The defeat of Julian’s im- 
pious purpose to rebuild the temple.” IVarburton, 

D5-FEAT', V, a, [It. disi'are*, Fr. d/fuire.) \i, 

DEFEATED; pp, DEFEATING, DEFEATED.] 

1. t To undo ; to destroy. 

Ills uiikindness may defeat my life. Shak. 

2. To render unsuccessful in battle ; to van- 
quish or to repulse; to conquer ; to overthrow. 

They invaded Ireland, and were defeated by the I^ord 
Mounqoy. JSucon, 

3. To frustrate ; to foil ; to render of no avail. 

He pleaded still not guilty, and alleged * 

Many sharp reasons to tl^eai the law. Shak. 

To defeat, of, to prevent the acquisition or attain- 
ment of. “ Defeated o/your prey.” Dryden, 

Syn. — An army is defeated, vanquished, and oner.- 
thrown ; — defeated, when misurcossful, or when a bat- 
tle is lost , rangy tnhedyWlMii forced to yiold , and orer. 
t&rowtt, when rendered incapable of .senone Tu*-ii{tniice. 
A person is defeated in his plans, in his schemes, 
frustrated in his endeavors, and dUsappomted in his ex- 
pectations. — See Conquer. 

D5-FBAT'5I>» P> 1- Conquered or repulsed in 

battle; vanquished; overthrown. 

2, Frustrated; rendered unsuccessftjd. 

t D5-FB AT'yRB, n. 1, Alteration of features. 

^ Time’s detemed htmd 

Hath wHtten strange defogtHBres lo my fisce. Shak, 

2. Defeat. “ The defeature of the Carthagiu- 
ians.” JMetssinger. 

b£f'5-0Ate, V, a, [L. defaseo, defeeoatus*, de, 
from, and ftex, feeds, sediment ; Fr. dnf4^^fuer,\ 
[t. defecated; pip.DEriOATiNo, defecated.] 

1. To free from lees, dregs, or impurities ; to 
clear from sediment; to clarify ; to filtrate. 


I practised a way to defecate the dark and muddy oil of 
amber. Boyle. 

2. To purify; to clear; to free. “We defe- 
cate the notion from materiality.” Glanville, 

BfiF'5-GATE, a, 1. Purged from lees ; defecated. 
“ This liquor was very defecate.** Boyle, 

2. Purified ; separate from what is gross or 
low. “ Defecate faculties.” Glanmlle, 

BEF-5-CA'TIQN, n, [L. defeecatio.) 

1. The act of defecating or cleansing from 
lees, dregs, and impurities ; clarification. ilarrey, 

2. Piiiificatioii Iroin what is gross or low. 
“A defecation of the faculties.” Bp. Taylor, 

D5-PfeCT', n. [L. defido, defectus, to fail \ de, priv.^ 
and/hefo, to make ; It. 'diffetto ; Sp. difecto.) 

1. Deficiency; absence of an essential part; 
— the opposite of superflxdty. 

Had this strange energy been less, 

J)€fect had been as fatal as excess. Blaclanore. 

2. Physical imperfection ; a blemish. 

Mer -rp-'-'o H r r* w'^nt words, yet 

f. . • ‘f '> « \'( < ' i' I" I” i”'! . Ii I- i)i -I,"!!*" Locke, 

3. Moral imperfection ; failing ; fault ; foible. 

Wc had rather follow the perfections of them whom we 

like not than In defects resemble them whom we love. Hooker. 

4. A fault ; a mistake ; error. “ Laying de- 
fects of judgment to me.” Shak. 

Syn. — See Blemish, Imperfection. 

t B5-FECT', V. n. To be deficient ; to fail. Brotone, 

BJp-FECT-I-BlL'l-TY, n. Imperfect state. “ De- 
foctibility of the connection.” [n.] Hale, 

DJp-FfiCT'I-BLE, a. Imperfect ; defective. “ A 
defcctibk understanding.” [it.] Bp. Taylor, 

B5-Pj£c'TIQN, n. [L. dcfectio ; Fr. difection.'] A 
falling off from a cause, a party, or a princi- 
ple; revolt from duty or allegiance; a hack- 
sliding. “ from Christ.” Bale. 

Syn . — Defection is a general term j revolt, a spe- 
cies of defection. Revolt differs from defection by un- 
plying previous forced subjection, and cornproliending 
active opposition, and from apostasy, in denoting a 
wider deparrure. Defection from a cau«o or a jiarty ; 
rei olt against a government or sovereign j ajwsta^ 
from principles u hipli liave boon professed j failure in 
pcrfornianre, or in business. 

B5-FfiC'TION-IST, n. One who practises, or pro- 
motes, defection. Lond. Mom. Chron, 

! BE-PfiC'T{VE, a. [L. defectims’, Sp, defective*, 

i Fr. dvfectif,) 

\ 1. Having a defect; wanting the requisite 

amount or quality ; inbiifficient ; deficient ; as, 
“ Defectice weight”; “ A defective machine”; 
strength.” 

2. Imperfect ; faulty ; — either in a natural or 
a moral sense. “ A defvctire projectile motion 
of the blood.” A^buthnot. “ Four or five hy- 
potheses . . . which are all defective.** Locke, 

Ourtragcflv writers have* been notorlmialy /riv- 

ing ptoiKM aeiitiiiiviitti tn the peiMinu they iiitrodm c. Addison. 

Defective noun, a noun wanting one or more cases. 
— Defective verb, a verb wanting some of the tenses 
or forms. 

Syn. — Defective and defeient are negative, imply- 
ing something wanting; faulty is positive, implying 
something wrong. That is defective in which some- 
thing is wanting ; that is deficient whieit wants some 
part ; that is faulty which is iniHinade. A book is de- 
fective if jjome of its leaves are deficient or wanting. 
Defective performance ; deficient account ; faulty oi 
imperfeet work. — See Short. 

D5-f£c'TIVE-LY, ad. In a defective manner; 
imperfectly ; faultily. 

DB-FJBo'TIVE-NfiSS, n. The state of being de- 
fective, imperfect, or faulty. “The defective- 
ness of some particular.” Addison. 

t D5-p£cT-r-6s'i-TY, n. Imperfection ; faulti- 
ncss; defc'ctivenessl W,Momvtagu, 

t J>5-PfiCT'B-o0s, a- F«U defects ; imperfect; 
faulty ; derective. Marrow, 

BfeF-B-BA'TlQN, n. Pollution. *— See Drfceda- 
TiON. [r.] Todd, 

n- Pi. drfenaio, or dtfema ; It. tUfs- 
sa ; dqfensa ; Fr. defeme.) 

X. The act of guarding against danger ; self- 
defence- ** Stand in your own defence,** Shak, 

2. Something employed to ward off danger ox 
injury ; guard ; protection ; fortification. “ Go, 
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put on thy defences,^* Gi\ e him defence against 
the elements.” « l:>hak. 

Kehoboara , . . built cities for defence. 2 Chron. ii. 5. 

3. A plea (le<«igned to secure against some 
threatened harm or lo'.^ , vindication : iustifi- 
cation. 

Whv, then, alas! 

Dfi T p"t vp ♦bit HOPMniv ihtaice^ 


'lo - 


L ! I'-iM (Imis. liu 'i. i'*!' 


Shak, 


4. Skill in defending from danger; skill in 
fencing, &c. 

A man of great cTe/ence, expert in battles. Spenser. 

6. f Prohibition. “ Severe defences.'* Temple. 

6. {Law.) A denial by the defendant of the 
truth or validity of the plaintiff’s complaint: 
— the answer made by the defendant to the 
plaintiff’s action, by demurrer or plea at law : — 
that which is done by a defendant to embarrass, 
delay, or defeat a plaintiff’s action. Burrill. 

7. {FoH.) The part that flanks another work. 

Syn.— See Defend. 

fDJgl-FfiNCE', V. a. To defend by fortification; 
to guard ; to protect. Fairfax. 

D|;-FENCE'L?SS, a. Without defence ; destitute 
of protection from assault and danger, and 
hence unfortified, ungarrisoned, unguarded, or 
unarmed; exposed; ueak. “ These 
doors.” “ My defenceless head.” Milton. 

D^-PfiNCE'Ii^SS-LY, ad. In a defenceless or 
unprotected manner. 

D5-FfiNCE'L5:SS-N-fiSS,7i. The state of being de- 
fenceless ; an unprotected state. Bp. Fleetwood. 

D^I-FfiND', V. a. [!«• defendo ; It. difender e ; Sp. 
defender ; Fr. dfendre?< [i. depended ; pp. 

DEPENDING, DEPENDED.] 

1. t To keep off ; to repel. ** To defend the 

sunny beams.” Spenser. 

2. To guard from danger; to protect; to 

stand in defence of. ** Edward will defend the 
town.” Shak. 

3. To vindicate; to uphold; to maintain. 

** Defend the justice of my cause.” Shah. 

4. To fortify ; to secure. 

And here the access a gloomy grove defends. Dryden. 

5. t To forbid ; to prohibit. 

No interdict 

Ihfends the touching of these viands pure. MUton. 

6. (Law.) To deny the right of the plaintiff, 

or the wrong charged; to oppose or resist a 
claim at law; to contest a suit;— in contracts, 
to guarantee ; to warrant. Bumll* 

Syn. — To dtfend is to keep off ; to •protect is to 
cover over. In defence there may he the aid of an 
equal or a superior ; in protection^ that of a superior. 
To dtfend a culprit is to be his advocate ; to protect 
him, is to afford him shelter against the magistrate. 
Defend the innocent ; protect the weak ; nindicaU 
those who are unjustly accused ; repel aggression. 

D5-FfiND'A-BLE, a. [Fr. dtfendahle.y Defen- 
sible. [r.] Sherwood. 

Djp-FfiND'ANT, n, 1. One who defends against 
an assailant or any danger ; a defender. ” The 
defendants on the wall.” Wilkins. 

2. (Law.) The party against whom an action 
is brought ; — opposed to plaintiff. Burrill. 

Djp-FfiND^ANT, G. Defensive ; fit for defence, [a.] 

DE-F^N-DEE', n. One who is defended; — op- 
posed to defender, [r.] Sydmey Smith. 

DJP-FJEnd'JJB, n. [Fr. dffendmr.'] 

1. One who defends against any danger; a 
champion ; a vindicator. 

2. (Canon Law.) A defendant. 

D3p-FfiN'DR|;sS, n. A female who defends. Stow. 

DJ 51 -p£n'SA.tIve, n. 1. Guard : defence, Browne. 

2. (Surg.) A bandage or plaster, to protect a 
wound from injury. Johnson, 

Dlg-FjBN-Si-BlL'l-TY^ n. Defensibleness. Besston. 

o. 1. That ipay be defended'; 
capable of being protected against out-ward vio- 
lence. “ Defensible cities.” Addison. 

2. That may be shown to he la-wful or right ; 
capable of -dndication ; justifiable. 

I conceive It very to disaxm an adverfla^. and 

disable him from doing misohie^l CoUter. 

P^-FfiN'Sl-BLE-NfiSS, n. The state of being de- 
fensible ; capableness of being defended. Ash. 


D5:-FEN'S]VE, a. [It. difensito ; Sp. defensive ; 
Fr. drfensif. — See Defend.] 

1. That serves to defend ; proper for defence. 

” Def ensile arms lay by.” Waller. 

2. Being in a state or posture of defence, [ii.] 

What stood, recoded 

Defemtite scarce. Milton. 

3. Resisting attack or aggression ; — opposed 
to offensive and aggressive ; as, ” Defensive tvar.” 

Sin-e TTo V* r* bj* an offensive war, at 

least a i .■ . overnment seems natu- 
rally ( -is- ;>i-r J>ryden. 

D^-FfeN'SlVE, w. 1. A State or posture of defence. 

His majesty, not at all diamayed, resolved to stand upon 
the defemive only. CUxretiaon. 

2. A safeguard; protection, [r.] 

Wars preventive, upon just fears, are true defensive&. Bacon. 

DFi-FfSN'SIVE-LY, ad. In a defensive manner. 

D^l-PEN'SO-RY, a. ^ [L. defensorius^ Tending 
to defend; defensive. Johnson. 

f DE-F:£nsT',^. fromtf^rtdZ. Defended. Faiifax. 

D5-FER', V. n. [L. defero ; It. deferre ; Sp. defe- 
Hr ; Fr. dtftrer.'] ‘[i. deferred ; pp. defer- 
ring, DEFERRED.] 

1- To pay deference, or respect ; to submit, in 
matters of judgment and belief. 

Herodotus - . is as fabulous as Homer when he defers to 
the common reports of countries. Pope. 

2. To put off ; to delay ; to procrastinate. 

God . . wiU rot lore defer 

To Miidicaie the glor\ ot his name. MUtotu 

D5-FER', r. a. 1. fTo render; to offer. “The 
worship deferred to the Virgin.” Brevint. 

2. To put off ; to delay ; to adjourn ; to post- 
pone. 

Defer the promised boon, the goddess cried. Fope. 

3. To refer ; to leave to the judgment of. 

The commissioners deferred, ttie matter unto the Earl of 
Northumberland. Betcoiu. 

Syn. — See Adjourn. 

DfiF'^lR-^NCB, n. [It. dejrerenza; Sp. deferent 
cia ; Fr. dfif^rence.j 

1. Submission to the judgment of another. 
“ A blind dference to authority.” Middleton. 

2. High regard; great respect; reverence; 

veneration. “For whose wisdom and goodness 
he has the neatest deference.** Swift. 

3. Complaisance ; delicate consideration. 

A natural roughness mahes a man uncomplalsant to others, 
so that he has no deference for their inclinations, tempers, or 
conditions. Locks. 

Syn.— See Complaisance, Respect. 

d£f'5R-5NT, a. JX. defero^^ferens ; It. § Sp. 
defererde ; Fr. dff^^ent.l That carries or con- 
veys. [r,] Bacon. 

d£P'J61R-?NT, n. 1. That which carries, [r.] 
Air Is the most fhvorable deferent of sounds. Bacon. 

2. (Anat.) A vessel in the human body that 

conveys fluids. Chambers. 

3. (Astron.) In the Ptolemaic system, a cir- 
cle or circular orbit of a heavenly body bearing 
on its circumference the centre of a subordinate 
circle or orbit, called the epicycle^ in which 
another heavenly body moves. 

4^ Thus the earth’s orbit, to choose an example 
out of the modern system, is a deferent on which the 
moon’s orbit is carried, r. Oyc. 

DfiP-^IR-fiN'TI^L, a. Implying deference; re- 
spectful. * Ee. Mev, 

DfiF-YR-fiN'TI^L-LT, ctd. In a deferential man- 
ner ; respectmly* * Geni. Mag. 

t DI^-FSR'M^INT, n. The act of deferring ; delay. 
** My grief . * . begs a deferment.** Suckling. 

DJ^Fto'RJE^R? One who defers. B. Jonson. 

DfiP-®R-v: 6 s^C 51 NOB, n. [L. defervesco, defer- 
vesoens.] The state of growing cool, [r.] Ash. 

Dl^-FBfJ'DAL-IZB, t?. a. To deprive of the feudal 
character or form. West. Reo. 

t DifepF'LY, ad. See Deply. Spenser. 

DB'FI'ANCE, n. [Fr. dfjfiance, suspicion, distrust ; 
dijif defiance-] 

1. Act of deMng, daring, or braving ; a chal- 

lenge ; an in-vitation to nght. ** He breathed 
defame to my ears.*’ Shak. 

2. A challenge to make an impeachment 

good. Johnson. 


* 3. Contempt of opposition or of danger; a 

I setting at nought. “ This open and scandalous 

I -violation and dejiance of his most sacred funda- 

I mental laws.” S?iarp. 

[ 4. f Refusal. Ttike mj defence.** Shak. 

' D^l-Fi'ANT, a. Bidding defiance; challenging; 
daring ; courageous. Brydges. 

The defiant constancy of youth. Qu. Res. 

Di:-FI^\NT-LY, ad. With defiance ; daringly. 

t DB-PI'A-TO-RY, a. Bearing defiance. Shelford 

D?-f 1”CI?NCE ( de-fish ^^ns), n. Deficiency. “ In 
thee is no defcience found.” Miltoiu 

DB-FI”CIBN-CY (d§-fish'en-se, 66], n. [L. defcio, 
defeiens, to be wanting ; Sp. defciencia, defi- 
ciency.] 

1. Want; lack of a part. Deficiency of 
blood,” Arhuthnot. “When the low grounds 
fail, the uplands supply the deficiency.** danger. 

2. Imperfection ; incompleteness ; defective- 

ness ; failure ; a failing. “ Perversion whereof 
all deficiency . . . arises.” Mountagu, 

DB-Pi“CI?NT (de-fish 'eut), a. Wanting a part ; 
imperfect ; defective ; incomplete. 

His creating hand 

Nothing imperfect or deficient made. MxUon, 

Deficient numbers, {Aritk.) numbers such that the 
sum of their aliquot parts is less than the numbers 
themselves : thus, 8 is a deficient number, because its 
aliquot parts, — 1, 2, 4, — when added together, make 
only 7. Brande. 

Syn. — Deficient is the opposite of entire. If a part 
is icanting, the whole is deficient. — See Defrctivr. 

DB-f!“CIBNT-LY (de-fish'ent-l§), ad. In n de- 
fective mannerl 

DB-Fi"OI^lNT-NfiSS (de-fish' fnt-nSs), n. The state 
or quality of being deficient ; deficiency. Scott. 

DEF '2- CIT, n. [L., it is wantmg.] Want ; defi- 
ciency in an account, or a number. Auemand. 

DB'FI'j^R, n. One who defies ; a challenger. 

fDB-FfG-y-RA'TION, n. Disfiguration. “De- 
flguratibns and deformations.*^ Bp. Hall. 

t DJ$-PiG'yRE, V. a. To delineate ; to describe. 
“ Stones as they are here defigured.** Weever. 

Dj&P-l-LAD'lNG, n. (Fort.) The act of arrang- 
ing the plan of the exposed sides of a fortress 
so as to shelter the interior works when they 
are in danger of being commanded by the ene- 
my from some higher point. Glos, of Mil. Terms. 

DB-FiLB', t?, a. [Goth, fuls^ foul ; A. S. ful^ 
foul ; afylxm^ to defile ; befylan or gefylan^ to 
befoul or pollute.] [i. defiled; pp, defil- 
ing, DEFILED.] 

1. To make foul or dirty ; to make filthy ; to 

soil. “ Pitch doth defile** Shak. 

2. To render morally impure ; to sully ; to 
pollute ; to corrupt. 

God requires rather that we should die, than defOs our- 
selves with impieties. 

3. To defame ; to tarnish ; to stain. 

He is justly reckoned among the greatest prelates of this 
^e,^howcvcr his character may be defiled by mean 

4. To violate ; to deflour ; to ravish. 

The husband murdered, and the wife defiled, Frior. 

6. To make ceremonially unclean. Lev. xxii. 8. 

Syn.— See Contaminate. 

DB-FILE', V. n. [L. de, from, off, and filum^ a 
thread; Sp. desfilar; Fr. difiler.} To march 
or move off in a line, or file by file ; to file off. 

The Turks defiled before the enemy. GHBton. 

DB-FILB' [d§-fil', W. P. J. B. F. Ja. R. Wh.\ 
d^f’e-le, Sf. ; d^-£SI' or df-fil', K . ; ds'fti, Sw.], n. 
[Fr. defiU.} A narrow passage or road, through 
which troops can march only oy making a small 
front and filing off. Addison, 

DB-FILE'MBNT, n. 1. The act of defiling, 

2. The state of being defiled ; pollution. 

There ore of defi^enmU two sorts; dsfilemmts of the ffesh, 
. . . and also dtfilmmen of the spirit. Bopkin*. 

DB-Flli'B®> One who defiles or pollutes. 

DB-fIn'^-BLB, a. That may be defined. V. 

DB-p!NB', V. a. [L. dqfimo, to bound off) de, 
from, and^^ms, a limit; It. diffn^; 

Ttir ; Fr. difner.} p. defined ; pp. DEPiNlNOi 

DEFINED.] 
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1. To fix tlie limits of ; to set bounds to ; to 
limit ; to circumscribe ; to bound. 

2. fTc decide; to determine. “In field the 
challenge to define. kipenser. 

3. To describe ; to declare the properties or 
circumstances of ; as, ** To define a circle.** 

4. To give the signification of ; to declare the 
meaning of ; to explain, as a word or term. 

liike wit, much talked of, not to be defined. Otway. 

t D]5 -PIne% I’.n. To determine ; to decide. Bacon. 

D5:-FlNED' (d?-find'),i?- Limited; bounded. 

2. Explained. 

3, Having clear and distinct outlines. 

The rings were , . . dlstinctrand well defined* Kewton. 

fDB-FlNE'MENT, n. The act of defining;^ de- 
scription ; definition. Bhah. 

D®-PiN'jpR, n. One who defines or explains. 

BS-PIN'ING, n. The act of giving a definition ; 
explanation. 

D5-FiN'JNG, a. 1. Limiting; bounding. 

2. Explaining; giving definitions, 

OfiF'l-NlTE (def'^-nXt), a. [L. definitus.’\ 

1. Having fixed limits in space; bounded; 
determinate ; as, “ A definite extent.** 

2. Having certain limits in signification ; as, 

A definite phrase.” 

3. Determined ; exact ; precise. “ Some cer- 
tain and definite time.** Ayliffe. 

4. (©mm.) Noting the article, as the in Eng- 
lish, w'hich limits or defines the signification of 
the noun to which it is applied. 

t* DfeP'I-NiTE, n. That which is explained or de- 
fined. [r.] Ayliffe. 

Dl&P'l-NiTE-LY, ad. In a definite manner. 

DfiF'l-NlTE-NfiSS, n. The state of being defi- 
nite ; certainty ; exactness ; accuracy. 

D:Bf- 1-NP'TIQN (d«f-§-nlah\in), w. [L. definition 
It. definizione ; Sp. definicion ; Fr. difimtion.'] 

1. f Decision; determination. Chaucer, 

2. An explanation in words, which distin- 
Mishes the thing explained from other things ; 
the process of stating the exact meaning of a 
word, by means of other words. 

Settling the significationa of words, which settling of sig- 
nifications they call definitione. Hdfihes. 

Lc^eians disUn] 

[entaU An esseni 


deni 

the constituent parts — — 

fined, and an accidental definition (or description) lays do^n 
what are regarded as cncumstances belonging to ii, vi/ , prop- 
erties or accidents, such os causes, clfcccs, &c. Whutely. 

Syn. — The dtfimtitm of a word defines or limits 
the extent of its signification ; the explanation is the 
act of making plain, and may include both definition 
and Illustration. JOefimtion soparates ; explanatton 
makes plain ; description. o.xliibits. To point out the 
limits which separate one thing from another, is to 
dtfine It ; to make a thing plain to the undo nstaii ding 
is to explain it ; to trace out its character and form is 
to describe it. Dtfinition of a word ; explanation of a 
word or a sentence ; description of a thing. A concise 
definition ; an ample explanation ; a minute description. 

D^-PIN'I-tIve, a. PL. definitirms ; It. ^ Sp. 
finitivo ; Er. definitif.’] 

1. Determinate; positive; express. “A 

strict and definitive truth.** B7'owne. 

2. Terminating a suit ; final ; conclusive. 

Give definitive sentence.*^ Chaucer. 

D]g-FlN't-TlVE, n. (Gmwt.) A word which de- 
fines or limits the signification of another word 
with which it is connected ; — applied particu- 
larly to what is otherwise called a definite arti- 
cle, or a demonstrative pronoun, as the^ ihiSf 
thatf in English. “ D^nMvee * « . called by 
grammarians articles.** Morris, 

D^f-PlN'l-TlVE-LY, ad. In a definitive manner. 

D|}-F!N^I-TIVE-NjBss, n. The state of being de- 
finitive; decisiveness. . Bailey, 

«. [L-] An assessor or coun- 

sellor to a superior in religious orders. Crahh, 
n. Definiteness. 

That the fi>nn of adjeefives varies with tlieir definitwle or 
Indefinittuie, has been seen. ZaikcKm. 

f D5-FfX',i?, a. \h.dffiffo,defixus,^ To fix. “To 
their princely seat.** [n.] Merhert, 

Mf-L^-SEA-SIl'I-TY, n. {Ohtm.) The proper- 
ty of taking fire and burning entirely away in 
a very brief time. Boy k, 


D?-PLA'GRA-BLE, or DfiP'LA-GEA-BLE [d?-fla'- 
gr»-bl, \Y. J. F. Ja. K. ; df-flSg'rsi-bl, F. ; dSf- 
Ij-gm-bl, Sm.]> “• (Chem.) Having the quality 
of taking fire and burning entirely away with 
great rapidity ; couibii&iible. Boyle, 

DEF'LA-GRATE, v. «. [L. deflagro, defiagratus ; 

de^ from, used intensively, and fiagro^ to burn.] 

[i. DEFLAGRATED ; pp. DEFLAGRATING, DEF- 
LAGRATED.] i^Chem,) To bum suddenly with 
an explosion. Btmde. 

DjSF' LA-GRATE, v.a. {Chem.) To cause to burn 
suddenly ; to set on fire. Todd. 

DEF-LA-GRA'TIQN, n. [It. defiagrazione \ Sp. 
deflagmcion\ Fr. dpflag7*atio7if\ {Chem.) The 
act of deflagrating ; the sparkling combustion 
of substances without violent explosion ; rapid 
combustion, particularly of metals by galvanism. 

DEF'LA-GRA-TOR, 7t. (Chem.) A species of gal- 
vanic battery for deflagrating metals and pro- 
ducing intense heat and light. Hayniltoyi. 

DF-FLECT', V. n. [L. dejlecto ; de, from, and 
fiectOf to turn.] h. deflected ; pp. deflect- 
ing, DEFLECTED.] To turn aside ; to deviate 
from a tiue course. “ •' r.r rlrficpf-'^l 

but lieth in the true ic’ ' i .u.” ‘ B- ‘/d i 

Those actions which defipct and err from the order of this, 
and are unnatural and inordinate. JBp. Taylor. 

DFi-FLECT', V. a. To bend; to turn aside. Loo'd. 

D?-FLEC'TIpN’, n. [L. dcflexlo ; It. deflessiQ7xe\ 
Fr. dr flexion.^ 

1. The act of deflecting ; deviation from a cer- 
tain course or from the true direction ; as, “ The 
deflection of the magnetic needle.** 

The censure of with a Httlo dcjlection^ might 

very properly bo applied unto him Fothervy, 

2. (Ojjif.) The bending of the rays of light 
towards an opaque body when passing near it ; 
— termed by Newton inflection. Maunder, 

3. {Kaut.) The tendency of a ship from her 
true course by reason of currents, &c. Maunder. 

D^:-FLfiX'yRE (df-fl5fc'shur), «. A turning aside ; 
deflection. [r.j * Bailey. 

Dip-FLO 'R A TE, a, [L. de, priv., im^flos, fioris, a 
flower.] ’ (Bot.) Past the flowering state, as an 
anther after it has discharged its pollen. Gray. 

DfeF-LQ-RA'TIQN, n, [It. deflorazione\ Fr. dd- 
fiomtionf\ 

1. The act of deflouring; rape. Johnso7i, 

2. A selection of that which is most valua- 
ble; anthology. “An epitome, or defloration 
made by Robert of Loraine.** [r.] Selden. 

I>F"FL0T)’R', V. a. [L. de, priv., and floSyfloris^ a 
flower ; It. defloraire ; Sp. aesflorar ; Fr. dt{florer.'\ 

[i. DEPLOURED ;pp. DEPLOFRINO, DEFLOr’RED.J 

1. To deprive of flowers. JDeflouriiig the 

gardens.** Mounfagu. 

2. To ravish; to take away a woman*s vir- 
ginity. Shah. 

3. To deprive of, as beauty or grace. “ The 
beauty of his soul was defloured.** Bp. Taylor, 

DF-FLdt)RED' (d9-filiflrd')» JP- 1. Ravished; 
deprived of purity. 

2, Deprived of beauty or grace. 

DF-FL(31^R':5R, n. One who deflours. 

t DF-PLO W', V, n, [L. defluof] To flow as water. 

Browne* 

fDfiP'Ly-oDS, a, [L. defluusJl That flows 
down ; ‘ falling off. Bailey. 

Z>E-Fl&'F(-&M^ n, [L.] A falling off of the 
hair or of the bark by disease ; alopecy. Crabh. 

t Blgi-FLtS'X', n. [L. deflumsfl Defluxion. Bacon, 

DF-FLt)X'ION (de-fluk*8hun), n, {Jii. defluxio.] 
{Med.) A flowing of humors from ft superior to 
an inferior part; a discharge of fluid from a 
mucous membrane ; catarrh ; — sometimes used 
synonymously with inflammestion, ThtngUson. 

tDfiF'LY, ad. Dexterously; — deftly. Spenser, 

DjBP-CE-DA'Tr<?N (d«f-e-d5'shun), n. [L. de^ from, 
used intensively, and foedo^ to make filthy ; Fr. 
defedation,} The act of making filthy ; pollu- 
tion ; corruption. “ Dqfcedation of so many 
parts by a bad printer and a worse editor.” 
[R.] Bentley. 

D]g:-F6-Ll-A 'TIpN, n, [L. de, from, and/o&'ttw, a 


leaf.] {Bot.) The falling of the leaf, or the sea- 
son of the falling of leaves. Loudon. 

Djp-FORCE^ V. a* [Low L. defordo ; Fr. deforcer. 1 
{Law.) 

1. To keep by force from the right owmer. 

Blackstone. 

2. To resist an officer of law. [Scotland.] 

Dy-FORCE'M^NT, n. [Low L. deforciamentum.'] 

1. {Law.) A keeping out by force or wrong ; 

a wrongful withholding of lands or tenements 
to v\hich another has a right. Burrill. 

2. {Scot. Lam.) Resistance to an officer en- 
gaged in the discharge of his duty. Btirrill. 

DJp-FORCE'dR, n. {Law.) Deforciant. Toinlms, 

Bjp-FOR'CI-ANT (d?-iorislie-ant], n. {Law.) One 
who deforces; one who wrongfully keeps the 
owner of lands or tenements out of possession 
of them. Bouvier. 

D^l-FOR-Cl-A'TION, n. {Law.) A seizure of 
goods for satishiction of a lawful debt; a dis- 
tress. Jacob, 

DJS-FORM*, V. a. [L. deformo ; de^ priv., and forma, 
form; It. diffo7'mare\ Sp. deformar\ Fr. di^ 
former I\ [e. deformed ; pp. deforming, de- 
formed.] 

1. To form without due proportion and sym- 
metr}’', or with the union of unsuitable parts. 

Cheated of feature by disiernhlinff nature, 

Dejormed. unfinished, sent before niy time 

Into this breathing world, scaice haU’made up. Shak, 

2. To produce imperfection in the form or 
in the parts of ; to disfigure ; to deface. 

Zopyrus and Pisistratus wounded, mangled, deformed 
themselves that they might thereby giuu then ends. 

Jip. licynolds. 

3. To make unsightly or repulsive; to de- 
prive of grace ; to render unbecoming. 

Old men with dust deformed their hoaiy hair. Drydm, 

Syn. — See Deface. 

tD^:-F5RM', a. Ugly; deformed; misshapen. 
“ That monster so deformf* Spenser, 

Sight so deform what heart of rock could long 
Dry-eyed behold j? Milton, 

d£p-QR-MA'TIQN, n, [L. deformatioi It. rfe- 
fonnazione", Sp. deformacion\ Fr. dfo7'7na- 
tio7i.'\ A defacing ; a disfiguring. Bp. Mall, 

Dr-r’OlMll n’ (dc-forma'), p* a, l. Disfigured; 
ii..^ . (h ' ;.(3 of natural symmetry. Hay, 

"2, Base ; shameful. B. Jojison. 

Dg-FoRM'JpD-LYj ad. In a deformed manner. 

D^I-FORM'^lD-Nj&SS, 7i, ^ Ugliness ; disagreeable- 
ncss of form ; deformity. 

D]gl-F(3RM'JpR, n. One who deforms or defaces. 

D^;-F5RM'1-TY, w. [L. deformitas; It, deformi^ 
th; Sp. deformidadi Fr. difformW.'] 

1. want of symmetry or beauty ; imperfec- 
tion of form; unnatural conformation; distor- 
tion ; crookedness ; ugliness. 

To apy my shadow in the sun, 

And descunt on niiiiu own deformity. Shah, 

2. "Want of regularity or due order. 

Reforming either church or state when deformities are 

such. Kiny Charles. 

f DBI-POR'SQR, n. One who casts out by 

force. — See Deforceor. Blount, 

+ D©-f5^L', V, a, [See Defile.] To defile ; to 
befoul. “Boy, with blood Spenser, 

D^-PRAud*, V, a, [L. deft'audo ; de, from, used 
intensively, and frauds, to cheat ; It. defrax^ 
dare ; Sp. defraudar ; Fr. ffauder,] [%. de- 
frauded ; pp, DEFRAUDING, DEFRAUDED.] 

1. To deprive of by fraud or trick ; to take 
away from wrongfully and by artifice ; to cheat. 

Are you defrauded when he feeds the poor? XTrydm, 

2, To keep back from dishonestly ; as, “ To 
defraud a servant of bis wages.** 

SyiL.'-^Sea Cheat. 

DfeF-RAu-DA'TXQN. n. [L. defimtdoHo^ Pri. 
vation by fraud, [e.] Brosme, 

D®-PRAttd*| 1R, n. One who defrauds. 

tD5-FRAtJD*Mi;NT, «. The act of defrauding; 
privation by deceit or fraud. Mikon* 

DJSJ-PRAY* (do-fra')> G- \Fr, d^ftayer; Jhtis, 
expenses.] [i. defrayed; pp, dwfrating, 

DEFRAYED.] 
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1. To bear, pay, or settle, as costs or charges. 

He gave a warrant for a nior^y to me for defraying 

my expenses while I ari.il, uiili those of my jour- 
ney to Xiondon. Luulow. 

2. t To satisfy ; to content. 

Nought but dire revenge his anger might d^rwj, Spciv>er. 

D^l-FRAY'jpR (df-fra'er), n. One who defrays. 

D^-PRAY'MjpNT, The payment of expenses. 
“ The defrayment of - . - charges.” S^eed, 

DEFT, a. [A. S. 

1. t Proper ; fitting. Shak, 

2. Pretty ; neat. “ Deft lass.” Broome. 

3. Dexterous; skilful. “ feats.” Gay. 

DEF^ T£R—JDMR'f n. The chancellor of the ex- 
chequer. [Turkey.] Brande. 

fD^FT'LY, <Zif. Neatly: — dexterously. Gay. 

fDEFT'NgSS, Neatness; beauty. Drayton. 

D!5-FtJNCT', a. [L. defunctus ; priv., andjTtiw- 
gofy functus^ to execute, to do ; It. <§• Sp. de~ 
fwxto ; Fr. defunt.'\ Having finished the occu- 
pations of life ; dead ; deceased. Bp. Bull. 

D5-F0NCT^ (de-fungkt'). One deceased; a dead 
person. ** The friends of the defuncV^ Graunt. 

f D^-FONC'TIQN (de-ftingk'shun), n. [L. de- 
fwictio.] Death ; decease. ' IShak. 

D^-FY', V. a. [Low L. diMdfi ; It. disjidare ; Sp. 
desjiar ; Fr. defier. *“ “ Probably from the Latin 
de fide [from faith] in the sense of to fall from 
allegiance, and, in consequence, to declare war, 
to dare to the combat. De/y is a feudal term.” 
SuUimn.'] [f. defied; pp. defying, defied.] 

1. To challenge ; to dare. 

I once ftgs.in 

Defy thee to the trial of mortal fight. Milton. 

2. To brave ; to treat with contempt ; to dis- 
regard ; as, “ To defy public sentiment.” 

3. fTo reject; to refuse. “ I defy all coun- 
sel.” “ I do defy thy commiseration.” Shak. 

4. fTo renounce; to give up- ‘‘All studies 

here I solemnly defy."** 8hak. 

JSSf - “ The first and feudal sense of the word is, not 
merely to fall from allegiance to rebollion, but in gen- 
eral to declare, on either part, the dissolution of the 
faith reciprocally pledged betvFoen the lord and vas- 
sal.” Todd. 

Syn.— See Brave. 

D^J-FY*', n. A challenge ; defiance. Dryden. 

B^i-FY'JglR, w. Defier. — See Defier. Soidh. 

DJfiG, V. a. [A. S. dagarit to dye J To moisten ; 
to wet ; to sprinkle. [Local, Eng.] Brockett. 

Djp-GAR'NISH, V. a. [Fr. degamir ; de^ nega- 
tive, and gamir, to furnish.] To unfurnish ; to 
dismantle ; to disgarnish. [r.] Washington. 

D|;-GAR'NISH-MfeNT, n. The act of degarnishing 
or stripping, [R.] Maunder. 

t D?-^6N'D?R, tJ. n. To degenerate. Spenser. 

t D]g-^fiN'D^;RED, a. Degenerated. Spenser. 

D5-9fiN'®R-A-CY, n. 1. The act of degjenerat- 
ing, or becoming inferior in nature or kind. 

The ruin of a state is generally preceded by a universal 
degeneracy of manners and contempt of religion. Swift, 

2. The state of being degenerate, or inferior 
in character or morals to the preceding mem- 
bers of the same stock or race ; deterioration. 

There was plainly wanting a divine revelation to recover 
manldnd, out of tlieir universal corruption and degeneracy. 

CiarLe. 

2. Inferiority ; meanness ; poorness. “ De- 
generacy of spirit.” Addison. 

DlJi-^fiN'^JR-ATE, V. n. [L. degmerOf degmera- 
Mas ; de, from, and genus^ generis, race ; It. de~ 
generare ; Sp. degen&rar ; Fr. digindrer^ [t. 
degenerated; pp. degenerating, degen- 
erated.] ' To become inferior to the preceding 
members of the same stock ox race; to fall 
firom the virtue .of ancestors, or from a better 
state ; to become -tvcrse ; to deteriorate. , 

Whs;t would tha Romans have been, had they degenerated 
in this proportion fbr five or six generations more ? JSjcarrie. 

'Without art, the noblest seeds 

Of flowers degenerate into weeds. RvtZer. 

When wit transgresseth decency, it degeneratee into inso- 
lence and impiety. TQloUon. 

D?-^^fiN'?R-ATE, o. Fallen from the virtue of 
ancestors, or from a better state ; degenerated ; 


inferior ; mean ; base. “ A degenerate age.” ; 
Stillmgfieet. “Faint-hearted and degenerate \ 
king.”" Shak. 

D5-^£:x'J5R-.\TE-LY, ad. In a degenerate or 
base manner. 

DFi-^EN'IlR-ATE-NfiSS, n. A degenerate state ; 
degeneracy* Johnson. 

D?-^EN-?R-A'TIOX, n. [It. degenerazione ; Sp. 
degeneracion ; Fr. dege7icration.'\ 

1. Thr‘ of drff-'nrret'ujr or crn-ving worse. 

‘■/av. /\£ l;i’ , .i-»> :* I’l.” . :.i ' Coicley. 

2. V ctL" i< -"r.. . : r.. l'» *».':• Bates. 

2. A degenerate thing, [ii.] ’ Browne. 

D?-<^fcN'FR-A-TrVE, a. Tending to cause de- 
generacy ; making worse. Mont?i. Rev. 

D^-^EN'^R-OCS, a. ]Tu.degener, departing from 
Its \ ■' 


1. A step or single movement towards an 6b. 
jeet ; a step in progress. 


The knowlcdee of myselfi . . . 

Yi hich to true wisdom is the first degree. Daviee, 

2. f A stair ; a step, as of a staircase. Chaucer. 

3. Station ; rank; order; class ; quality. ‘'A 

squire of low deyi'ee.** Shak. 


His name, and. utgh was his degt ee lu heaven. Miltfm. 

4t. A distinction conferred bv universities 
and colleges upon their students and others, in 
token of their proficiency in the arts or sci- 
ences, and entitling them to certain privileges. 

ISSS" Degrees are given in arts, divinity, law, medi- 
cine, music, and science ; and they are styled Bachelor, 
Master, and Doctor ; — instead of which last, in sozno 
foreign universities, they confer that of Licentiate, 

5. Measure or extent, determined by given 
relations; proportion. 


1. I) [r.] Johtisoti. 

2. Tile ; base ; infamous. Degeneroits 

passion,” [r.] Dryden. 

DE-O^fiX'JglR-OC’S-LY, ad. Basely ; meanly. “De- 
generously emidoyed.” Decay of Piety. 

t D^l-GLO'RiED, a. Dishonored. “ With thorns 
detjloried?* Fletcher. 

D^-GLU'TI-NATE, t?. a, [L. deglutinOf deglu- 
tinatus ; de^ priv., and glutino, to glue.] To 
unglue ; to undo ; to slacken. Smart. 

DfiG-Ly-Tl'^TION (deg-lu-tlsh'un), n. [L. deglu- 
titiOf to swallow down ; It. deglutizione^ deglu- 
tition; Sp. deglucion ; Fr. dtiglutition.'\ 

1. The act of swallowing food. Ray. 

2. The pow'er of swallowing. Arhvthnot. 

DfiG-LU-Tl'^TIoyS, a. Relating to deglutition, 
or sw’-allowing. [r.] Heber. 

D^G-RA-DA'TIQN, n.t. degradazione^ Sg. de- 
graddcio7i ; Fr. diigradatio7C\ 

1. The act of degrading; a deprivation of 
dignity ; a reducing in rank, or a removal from 
office; humiliation. 

He saw many removes and degretdaUons in all the other 
offices of which he had been possessed. Clai endon. 

2. The state of being degraded or degenerate ; 
degeneracy; debasement; abasement. 

The lifting: of a man's self up in his own opinion has had 
the ("-ed’r, in fo mcr ages, to be ' r s'.« ' • ai .. 
tio<i Tliai baman nature could uo.' -i. k 't..' . :i . ma 

3. A diminution or lessening in value, 

strength, or efficacy. Johnson. 

4. XPaint.) The lessening and obscuring of 
objects represented as at a distance. Johnson. 

0. (GeoL) The wearing away of rocks, beach- 

es, banks, &c., by the action of water or other 
causes. Craig. 

Synu — See Abasement. 

DJp-GRADE', u. a. [L. <fe, down, and a 

step ; It. degradare ; Sp. degradar ; Fr. degra- 
der.’l p. degraded; pp. degrading, de- 
graded.] 

1. To dt^rive of office, rank, or title ; to dis- 
grace. “ Degrading bishops and abbots.” Bale. 

2. To diminish the worth of ; to reduce in 
value or in estimation ; to lower ; to sink. 

Nor Shalt thou, by descending to assume 

Man's nature, lessen or degi'ade thine own. MOStm, 

3. (Oeol.) To reduce in altitude or in mag- 
nitude, as a mountain. Craig. 

Syn. — To degrade respects the external station or 
rank ; to disgrace, the moral estimation or character. 
An officer of the army is degraded, a minister of state, 
disgraced. Disgraced by vicious conduct, degraded 
by being placed m a lower station. — See Abase, 
Disparage. 

D^-GRlD'JpDjjs. a. 1. Deprived of dignity or rank. 

2. Debased; low. ‘‘A degenerate and de- 
graded state.” Milton. 

3. (Her.) Noting a cross when it has steps at 

each end. London Bncy. 

t D®-GRADB'M?;NT, n. Degradation. Milton. 

DJP-GEAD'JNG, p. a. 1. Depriving of dignity or 
rAmk : mortifying. 

2. Disgracing; dishonoring. 

D]g:-GBAD^{NG-LY, ad. In a degrading maimer. 

t dIg-RA-VA'TIQN, n. [L. degrewo, to weigh 
down.] The act of making heavy. . Bail^. 

D^:-GREE^ n. [L. gradus j It, ^ Sp. gredo ; Fr. 


The self-existent beim 
in. himself the sum and ] 
of all things. 


. . . must of necessi^ . . . contain 
ighest degree of all the perfection 
Clarke. 


6. (Genealogy.) The distance from a certain 
ancestor ; a remove in the line of descent. 


King Latinus. in the third degree. 

Had Saturn author of his family. Dryden. 

7. (Astron. & Math.) A definite part of a cer- 
tain quantity. 

111 geometry, a degree contains 60 minute"*^ 
and IS the 360th part of the circumference of a circle. 
On the earth’s surface, a degree of a great circle is 
6D^ miles nearly. The degrees of small circles, as of 
parallels of latitude, are less and less as they are 
nearer their poles. In mathematical and other insthi- 
ments, a degree is a division or interval of a scale. 


8. (Algebra.) State of a term with respect to 
the sum of the exponents of all its factors ; thus, 

h CIS 2 l term of the fourth degt'ee : — state of 
an equation with respect to the greatest sum of 
the exponents of the unknown quantities in 
any term ; thus, ax^y-\-hxy:=zcis an equa- 
tion of the third degy'ee. Peirce, 

9. (Arith.) A combination of three figures ; 
thus, 36f5 is a degree ; 140,420, two degrees. 

10. (Mtis.) The difference of position, or ele- 

vation, between any two notes : — a note-place 
on the staff. Moore. 

11. (Gram.') A term used with respect to the 
form or adjectives as affecting their si^ificatiOn. 

Thus wise Is said to be in the positive degree, 

1 wvser m the comparative, and wisest in the superla- 
tive degree. 

By degrees, little by little ; step by step ; gradually. 

A person who is addicted to play or gaming, though he 
took but httlc delight in it at first, hy degiees contracts a 
strong inclination towards it. Spectator, 

Syn. — See Class. 

t DJgl-GOsT', V. a. [L. degusto.] To taste. Cockeram. 

fDfiG-yS-TA'TIQN, n. [L. degmtatio.] The act 
of tasting- Bp- Ball* 

D|;-HlSCE' (d9-hls0> v. n. [L. dehisco ; de, from, 
used intensively, and hio, to gape.] To open, 
as the capsule of a plant. P. Cyc. 

DJg-HlS'C5NOB, n. [Fr. dehiscence.] (Bot.) The 
opening of the suture of the anther, so that the 
pollen may fall out ; — • the opening of the valves 
of certain fruits for the discharge of the 
seeds. . Gray. 

DB-HIS'C|:NT, a. (Fr. dehiscent.] (Bot.) Open, 
ing or ^^ping, as an anther or a fruit, to dis- 
charge its contents. Loudoiv 

DE-H^N-Jps-TA'TIQN, n. Disgrace, Bp. Gaudm* 

t DE-HQ-NfiS'TATE, tJ. a. [L. dehonesto, dcTuy 
nestattts ; de, priv., and honesto, to honor.] To 
disgrace ; to dishonor. Taylor, 

DE~BOR$',prep. [Fr.] (Law.) Without. “De- 
hors the land.” Blaokstone, 

D5-H6RT', V. a. [L- dehortor.] To dissuade ear- 
nestly. [r.] Bp. Ball. 

d£-HQR-tA'TIQN, n. nil. dehortestioi] Dissua- 
sion. “ Dehortation »oin vice.” [R.J Knight. 

DJgJ-HcJR'TA-TiVE, a. Tending to dissuade ; dis- 
suasive ; ‘dehortatory. [r.] Colendgo. 

D:?:-H5R'T A-TO-RY, ^8. lTj.dehortaiorim.] Tend- 
ing to di^uade ; 'dissuasive. Bp. BaJU. 

D|ItH5R'T4-TQ-RY, n. Dissuasion. MlMon. 

t D:^-HtJRT'BR, n. A dissuader. BheigfiOod. 

t a. To strip the husk firom. DraseL 
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DE'I-CIDE, «. [li. dms^ a god, and c<Bdo, to kill ; 
It. &; Sp. deidaioJ] . 

ir The murder of a divine Deing ; — applied 
to the act of putting our Saviour to death. Pnor. 

2, One of the executioners of Christ. Craig, 

\ D?-IC'TI-CAIi-LY, ad, [Gr. hsiKTiKds, pointing 
out mth the finger.] In a manner to point out 
or designate. Hammond. 

Djp-lP'lC, a, [L. deijioits ; deus, a god, and facio^ 
to make,] Making divine ; deifical. Smart, 

l-C AL, a. Making divine ; producing like- 
ness to (^od. communion.** Homilies, 

DE-l-Pl-CA'TIQN, n, 1. The act of deifying, or 
raising to the rank of a god ; apotheosis, t he 
deificextion of Romulus.’* Hllis. 

2, The state of one deified. Spectator . 

DE'J-PIED (de*e-fid), p.a, 1. Adored as a god. 

2. Praised ’excessively. 

DE'1-Pi-?R, n. One who deifies. Coventry. 

DE'I-P6rM, a. [L. deus^ a god, and/orma, fora.] 
Of a godlike form. 

t DE-I-FORM'I-TY, n. The quality of being de- 
iform ; resemblance of deity. More. 

DE'l-PY (de'e-fi), v, a. [L. deusy a god, and^;facio, 
to make; lt.deijtcare ; Sp. de%ficar\ Fr. de%jier:\ 

[*. DBIPIED ; pp. DEIFYING-, DEIFIED.] 

1. To make a god of ; to raise to the rank of 

a deity ; to class among the gods. “ They . . . 
deijied thA several parts of nature.” Jortin. 

2, To extol or praise as a god ; to treat as if 
a deity or a god ; to extol greatly. Bacon, 

And drH)/ his power, 

Who ftom the terror of his arm so late 
Doubted his empire. JUilton, 

DEIGN (d5ti), V, n, [L. dignoTy to think worthy ; 
It. degnare ; Fr. wngner^ \i, deigned ; pp, 
DEIGNING, DEIGNED.] xo think fit j to Con- 
descend ; to vouchsafe. 

To fight with thee no man of arms will deign, Mlton. 

DEIGN (dan), v, a, 1. To grant j to permit ; to 
allow j to bestow. 

And the mute silence hist along, 

’Less Philomel will d&gn a song. MiUm, 

2. To consider worthy of notice and regard ; 
— opposed to disdain. 

Thy palate then did dHgn 

The roughest berry on the rudest hedge. Shcus, 

DEIGN^ING (dan'ing), n. The act of condescend- 
ing or vouchsafing. Johnson, 

JDJE'I OiL«'r/-.^i(-gra'sh9-?i). [li.] By the grace 
of God ; — a formula used in the ceremonial de- 
scription of the title of a soVbreign. Brands, 

D&'I JU^r>P'CI~t>M (dS'l-ju-dlshVam). [L.] 
(jfrGtP.) The judgment of God;— -a term ap- 
plied to the oldSaxon trial by ordeal. Hamilton, 

DEIL, or dMl, n. Devil. [Scottish.] Jamieson, 
[Gr, terrible, and 

pachyderms in- 
termediate be- 
tween the mas- 
todon and the Dslnotheriwm. 

manatee, supposed to have been aquatic, and 
remarkable lor enormous tusks, which pro- 
jected downward from the lower jaw ; — written 
also IHnotkerium. Agassiz. 

t DJP-IN^T^I-GBAte, o. a, [L. demtegro^ deinte- 
graSus ; de, fjriv., and integro, to restoi^ To 
spoil ; to disintegrate. Bmley. 

t ; d&us, a god, and 

pario, to bear.] That brings forth a god. Bailey, 

DEIP-N6S'9-PHIST, w. [Gr. 6fi7mao4nar^s ^ 
voSf a supper, and aoiptcrtsi a sage.] One of an 
mieient class of philosophers who were noted 
for their discourses at meals. Cent. Mag. 
n. A high seat. — See Dais. Chaucer. 
(dfi'Izm), n. pt. ^ Sp, demno ; Fr. 
fsm«.] The ooctadue or creed of a deist; be- 
lief in, the existence of God, coupled with dis- 
belief of revealed rehgion. 

Deim 8«em« to have sprung up abnxkd about the middle 
of the sixteenth century. Waterland. 

DEMIST, n. One who believes in the existence of 
God, but disbelieves revealed religion. 


Theist and both *!•." 

and, about the begi-i .i*-' « ■ u - "[> l.V 

employed to denote one V . i» » ' i ‘ *' Jy ’ 

of revelation. But, fiom about tne tune oi 

term deist has generally been applied to such as 

ent or hostile to the claims of revelation. Fammg. 

Svn. — See Infidel. 


Syn. — See Infidel. 

Dt-IS'TJC, > a. Relating to deism or to 
D^l-lS'TJ-CAIi, S ists. Hall, 

D¥-is'Tl-CAL-LY> od' ^ deistical manner. Ash, 

DE-lS'Tl-C AL-NJBsS, n. The state of being deis- 
tical ; deism. Scott, 

t DE'I-TATE, a. Divine ; possessing the nature 
of a go'd. Oraiimer, 

DET-TY (^ds'e-te), n, [L. deltas ; deus, a god ; It. 
deith i Sp. deidad ; Fr. d^te.']^ 

1. The divine natuie ; divinity ; the nature 

and essence of God; godhead. Hooker. 

2. God ; the Divine Being. 

I seem, for my own part, to see the benevolence of the 
Deitu more clearly in the pleasures of very young chddren 
than in any tiling in the world. Faley. 

3. The supposed divine nature of a false god. 
“ Deity . , . which was given to Venus.” Raleigh, 

4. A fabulous or false god; an ima^nary 

god, or an animate or inanimate object viewed 
as a god. Shah. 

figg- The word deity, as used by good writers for the 
Divine Being, or for a heathen god, has the article 
prefixed, as in the citation from Paley under defini- 
tion No. 2. 

D5-JfiCT', V, a. [L. dejieio, defectus; Fr. de^'e- 
ter.'\ [i. DEJECTED ; pp. dejecting, dejected.] 

1. t To cast down ; to depress. ** She dejects 

her eyes.” Duller . 

2. To cast into deep grief; to dispirit; to 
make sad ; to dishearten ; to discourage. 

Nor think to die dejects my lofty mind. JPope. 

fD^J-JiSOT', a. Cast down; afflicted; dejected, 
“ A deject spirit in man.” Beau, ^ FI, 

DP-JfeOT'jglD, p, a. Cast down ; disheartened ; 
dispirited; sorrowful; sad. 

But gloomy were his eyes, dejected was his face. Diyden, 
D^J-JiSOT'^iD-LY, ad. In a dejected manner.Baco?i. 

D?-JfeCT'?D-N£sS, n. The state of being cast 
down; lowness of spirits; dejection. Heywood. 

D^I-JfiCT'^R, n. One who dejects. Cotgrave, 

DJP-JJSC'TI^N, n. fL. ^jectio ; It. dejezione ; Sp. 
deyeccion ; Fr. dejection,'\ 

1. The state or being dejected ; lowness of 
spirits; melancholy. 

Deserted ... he sinks into utter dejection. Rogers. 

2. A low state ; weakness ; partial loss. “ De- 
jection of appetite.” [R.] Arhuthnot. 

3. t A thrusting down. Hallywell. 

4- t A casting down or humbling one*s self. 

Adoration implies submission and chgection, Pearson. 

5. (Med.) The act of going to stool: — a 

stool ; excrement. Ray, 

Syn. — Dejection and depression are occasional; 
melancholy, more permanent. Dejection implies more 
than depression, and l^s than melancholy. Depression 
of spirits ; great dejection ; incurable melancholy. The 
reverse of dejection is joy ; of loto-spirttedness, gayety ; 
of melancholy, cheerfulness. 

t D^l-JfiCT'LY, ad. Dejectedly. Sherwood. 

D5-JfiC'TQ-RY, a. Promoting evacuation by 
stool. ** Dejectory medicines.” Ferrana. 

Dip-JfiOT'VRE, n. Excrement. Arhuthnot. 

t DSJ'II-rATE, V. a. [L. dejero, d^eratus.'l To 
swear deeply. CocJ^am. 

tDiSl-B-RA'TIQN, n. FL. rftyero^io.] The act 
of taking a solemn oath. Bp. HaU. 


[L. d^eroHoJX The act 

th. Bp. HaU. 


DE-LAP-SA'TION, n. A falling down. Craig. 

Djp-IiAPSE* (dc-isips0» tJ. n, [L. delabor, delap- 
sus.] To glide or fall down, [a.] Drayton, 

D^l-LAPSED* (de-iaLpstOjG. Fallen down. “The 
delapsed crown.” Drayton, 

Djp-LAP'SIQN, n. Act of falling down. Holland. 

D5-LATE', v. a. [L. defero, delatusJ] 

1. To carry ; to convey ; transmit. “ The 

time wherein sound is delated^* Bacon, 

2. To spread abroad ; to make public. “ The 
crime is delated or notorious.” Bp, Taylor. 

3. To carry on; to conduct. Delating . . . 

the empire.” Trammer. 

4. To inform against ; to accuse. Bp. Burnet. 

D5-LATE', V. n. To discourse largely ; to dilate. 
— See Dilate. Goodwin. 

Dilate was written not uncommonly delate by 
old writers. Richardson, 

D^-LA'TBR, n. An accuser. Bp. HaU. 

D^-LA'TIQN, n. [L. delatio ; It. delazione ; Sp. 
delacion ; Fr. ddUUion,] 

1. The act of carrj^ing ; a conveyance. “ The 
delation of light is in an instant.*^ [a.] Bacon. 

2. Extension. Berners. 

3. Accusation ; information against. Wotton. 

t D?-LA'T0R, n, [L.] One who delates, or ac- 
cuses ; an accuser ; an informer. “ His accuser 
or delator J* Hoioell. 

The r/eZatora, a race oi men . . . almost extinguished under 
the former reigus, agun became formidable. Gibbon. 

DE-lAY' (d?-la'). V. a. [L. differo, dilatus', Sp. 
dilatar ; Fr. delay er.J [i, delayed ; pp. de- 

laying, delayed.] 

•1. To defer ; to put off ; to postpone. “ He 
delayed his business.” Berners. 

2. To stop for a time ; to detain ; to hinder. 

Must sad Ulysses ever be delayed F Pope. 

8. fTo allay; to mitigate. ** hot Ti- 
tan’s beams.” Spenser. 

DJp-LAY' (dc-Ia'), v. n. To refrain from action ; to 
stop ; to linger ; to procrastinate. 

Advantage fbeds him Iht, while men delay. Shak, 

Syn. — See Hesitate. 

D^:-LAY', n. [Fr. d^lai,] 1. A deferring; pro- 
crastination. 

The conduct of our lives will not hear delay, Xocke. 

2. Detention ; stay ; stop. 

The chief without delay 

Passed on. Ihryden. 

3, (Law.) Time within which something is to 

be done, as allowed either by law or by agree- 
ment of the parties. Bouvier. 

D5:-LAY'5R, n. 1. One who delays, defers, or 
hinders. “ A delayer of justice.” Swift. 

2. A lingerer ; a loiterer. Waits, 

+ D®-LAy'M^lNT, n. Hinderance ; delay. Gower. 

DEL CRED ^E-RE, n, [It., of belief, trust, or war^ 
ranly^ (Mercantile Law.) The agreement by 
whicn an agent or factor, in consideration of an 
additional premium or commission, engages, 
when he sells goods on credit, to guarantee the 
solvency of the purchaser. Burrill 

Del credere commission, tlie additional commission 
granted to a factor tor guaranteeing tho bolveiiey of a 
purchaser to whom he sells goods on credit. Burrill. 

DE'LE, V. a. [D., imperative of deko.] (Prints 
ing.) Blot out; erase; — used as a direction 
to printers. HamiUon. 

DfeL'^l-BLE [dfil’^-bl, Ja. K. R . ; ds’I^bl, Sm.], a. 
[D. delebihs.] That may be blotted out ; mat 
may be erased. More. 


DOjsOJfSiH n. [Pr.] A break- a. JL. Pleastag; 

DBJE&M± i fast J the morning meal: — now delightftil. « DaiMteftto bowers.” Quarles. 


DEJEUJ^E ) fast ; the morning meal ; — now 
used in the fashionable world as synonymous 
with luncheon. Craig, 

DE Jtr'BE. JJi.1 (Zotp.) By, or of, right s by- 
law. — See De Facto. TomBns. 

t D^-LAo-ER-A'TIQN, n. (TU dekmro, delacera- 
;^s.] Diiaoeration. BueUey. 


Miaoeration. 


Bmloy. 


fDip-LAc-RY-MA'TIQN, n. [L. deJocrynwMo.'l 
Waterishness of the eyes. Bailey. 

t DfiL-AC-TA'TIQN, n. [L. delactatio,] A wean- 
ing fi:‘om the breast. Bailey. 


Df-I^JlO'T-^-BLE-NiSS, %. The quality of being 
deleetable ; delightfulness ; pleasantneBa.Ba9Tst. 

D?-Dfcc'TA-BLY, ad. Delightfully ; pleasantly. 
“ May we not delectably consider.^* BaU. 

DfiL-flC-TA'TION [d«l-efc-ta'8hun, W. Ja, JR.; 
ds-l^k-is'shun, S. K. Nw.], vL [L. deketoHo ; 
Sp. delectadon ; Fr. delectation.] Idye^ pleas- 
ure ; delight. I^T.Mqre. 

t DfeL'B-GA-CY, n, 1. A certain number of per- 
sons delegated ; a delegation. Abp, Laud. 
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DELEGATE 


DELIGHTFULNESS 


2. A commission. “By way of delegacy^ ot 
grand commission.*' Raleigh, 

DJ 6 l'^:-GATE, V. a. [L. delerfo, delegatus ; It. 
delegare \ ^^. delegar^ Bi. deUguer!\ [i, del- 
egated ; gp, DELEGATING, llELEGATED.] 

1. To send on an embassy ; to depute. Johnson. 

2. To commission lor the transaction of some 
business ; to empower to act. 

3. To intrust , to commit to another’s power. 

We. . .c'l" tn rn jurisdiction over each 

other than ^ '■ ■■ '.i-* ' ■ .V ' :.i . ' Decay of JPvety, 

PEL'p-GATE, n, [L. legatus ; It. deligato ; Sp. 
deligado ; Fr. dUigiieI\ One who is sent to act 
for, or to represent another ; a deputy ; a repre- 
sentative ; a commissioner ; as, “ A delegate to 
a convention.” 

A dde^ate^ in the Congress of the U. S., is the 
representative of a territory, and has the right of de- 
bating, but not of voting. 

Court of deletrates^ the great court of appeal in Eng., 
both m ecclesiastical causes and from the decisions of 
the Admiialty Court. It is now abolished, and its 
functions transferred to the privy council, P, Cyc. 

Syn. — See Representative. 

PEL'5-GATE,a. Deputed; delegated. Bp, Taylor, 

DfiL'jp-GAT-^D, p, a. Commissioned to repre- | 
sent another ; deputed. ! 

D:fiL-5-GA^TION, \h,legatio*. It, deUgazione i 
Sp. delegaoxon’, Fr. dileg ation!\ 

1. The act of delegating, or putting in com- 
mission- Barrow, 

2. The persons delegated ; the whole of the 

persons who represent a state or district, or 
the like, in a deliberative assembly ; as, “ The 
delegation from Ohio ” ; “ The delegation from 
Philadelphia.” ^ • 

3. (Lain.) A kind of novation, or substitution, 

whereby the original debtor, in order to be lib- 
erated from his creditor, gives him a third per- 
son, who becomes obliged in his stead to the 
creditor, or to the person appointed by him : 
the transfer of authority from one or more per- 
sons to another or to others. Bouvier, 


X>Js-t£iJ\r'D4, n, pi, 
out or erased. 


ERATED ; pp, DELIBERATING, DELIBERATED.] 
To ponder any thing in the mind ; to consider 
or think in order to determine ; to reflect. 

When lo\ c once pleads admission to our hearts. 

In spite of all the \ irtue ure can boost, 

The woman that delutetattA is lost. Addison. 

Syn. — See Consider, Think. 

D5-LiB'^:R-ATE, V, a. To weigh in the mind ; to 
consider. ’d.bp. Laud, 

D5-LIB'5R-ATE, a, 1. Acting only after exam- 
ination and reflection ; circumspect ; wary ; — 
applied to persons ; as, “A defi 6er of e accuser.” 

2. Formed after weighing carefully ; well 

considered; as, “ A verdict.” 

3. Slow ; gradual. Deliberate dLeolh..'* Hooker, 

Syn. — See Thoughtful. 

DjgJ-LIB'jpR-ATE-LY, ad. In a deliberate manner. 

D5-LIb'5:R-ATE-NESS, n. The quality of being 
deliberate or circumspect ; wariness ; carefid 
consideration. “ The deliberateness befitting a 
Parliament.” King Charles, 

D?-LIB-^:r-A'TION, n, [L. deliheratio ; It. de- 
liherazione\ delihertuiion\ 'Pr, deliber'ation.'\ 

1. The act of deliberating; a careful weigh- 
ing of reasons in order to a decision ; thought 
in order to choice ; consideration. 

Every spontaneous action is not therefore voluntary; for 
voluntary presupposes some precedent ddibei'atio/i, that Is to 
say, some consideration and meditation of what is likely to 
follow, M&8, 

2, Discussion, agitation, or consultation rel- 
ative to a measure ; as, “ The deliberatmis of 
a legislative assembly.” 

Syn. — See Agitation, Consultation. 

D^-LIB'^lR-A-TiVE, a. [L. deliberatmis ; It, % 
Sp. deliberativo ; Fr. deliberatif,'] Pertaining 
to deliberation ; that deliberates or m^w delib- 
erate. “ Deliberative assemblies.” Bouvier, 


3. Pleased only with what is nice or rare , 
tidious ; dainty. “ appetites.” Tatte? 

4 Discriminative ; having nice perceptions ; 
as, “ A delicate taste.” 

5. Small but beautifully formed ; slender ; as, 

Delicate limbs.” 

6. A\ithout power of endurance ; effeminate ; 

unable to endure hardship ; tender ; weak. “ A 
delicate and tender prince.” Shak, 

7. Mild; soft; pleasant ; fine; delightful. 

The climate *8 delicate^ the air most sweet, ShaJl:. 

8. That must be touched with care and tact ; 
requiring caution ; as, “A delicate subject.” 

9. Free from all ^ossness or impurity ; re- 
fined ; pure. “ My delicate Ariel.” Shak. 

Syn. — See Fine. 

D£l']-CATE, 91. 1. One fond of dainties. Tatler, 

2. pL Niceties ; delicacies, [r.] Churchill, 

d£l'1-CATE-LY, ad. In a delicate manner. 


DEL'I-CATE-N^SS, n. The q 
icate ; softness ; effeminacy, 
of the Persians.” 


ity of being del- 
I'he delicatmess 
Brande. 


Joouvier, 

The people, by their repTesentative? and urandcea, were 
intrusted with a deliberatiee power in making lav. Burke. 

D5-LlB'5R-A-TiVE, n. A discourse or kind of 
oratory in which a question is deliberated, or 
carefully weighed and examined. 

In deliberatives. the point is, what is good and what Is evil; 
and of good, what is greater, and of evu, what is less. Bacon, 

D^3-LtB'¥R-^-TlVE-LY, ad. In a deliberative 
manner, *“ It acted deliheratively'* Bufke. 

D®-l!b'JG3R-A-TQR, n. One who deliberates. “ De- 
Uberators of questions.” V, Knox, 

DfiL'i-CA-CY, n, [It. delicatezza ; Sp. delicadeza ; 
Fr. diltcatesse,'] 

1. The quality of being delicate, or of pleas- 
ing highly ; rare agreeabieness to the taste or 
to some other sense. 

On hospitable thoughts Intent, 

What choice to choose for dehcaay best. MUton. 

2. Something highly pleasing to the taste, or 
to some other sense ; a dainty. 

These delicacies 

Tmoan of tisto, *smc*U - hc'bs, and f owpt**!. 

\Yalk-, iiu .il I iPi. » tLci or bi'-il-,. 

3. Fineness, lightness, or elegance of struc- 
ture ; as, “ A fabric of ^eat deUoacyl* 

4. Elegant or feminine beauty. 

A man of goodly presence, in whom strong making took 
not away ddicaey, nor beauty fierceness. ^dney, 

6. Exemption from hardship ; indulgence. 
“ Gentle usage and soft delicacy** Milton, 

6. Inability to undergo hardship ; weakness ; 
as, “ Delicacy of constitution.” 

7. Dnobtrusive and affectionate attention. 
“ The deUcaciea of friendship.” Bp, Taylor, 

8. Carefulness; tact; as, ‘'To impart un- 
pleasant news with great deUcaoy,** 

9. Shrinking sensitiveness ; sensibility; scru- 
pulousness. “ That . . . deUcacy which makes 
him afraid of being spoken ill of.” Addison, 

10. Freedom from every thing coarse, gross, 
or impure ; refinement. 

False deUcaey ia affectation, not politeness. Spectator. 

Syn. — Bee Dainty. 

DffeL'l-OATE, a, [L. deliccctus ; delido^ to allure ; 
It. ideUMo ; Sp, delicado ; Fr. dMcaf,'\ 

1. Pleasing to a nice taste ; pleasant to any 
sense. “A deliccde dish.” 3p, Taylor, “A 
deHoate odor.” Sha>k, 

2. Of nice or exquisite appearance, forma- 
tion, or structure. Their [nxe lungs’] texture 
is extremely delicate.** ArhutJmxft. ^^DeUeate 
cheeks.” Shak, 


[L.] Things to be blotted 

Hamilton, 


f DfiL-^J-NlP'J-CAL, a. [L. delenijficus.'} Having 
virtue to assuage or ease pain. Bailey, 

DJp-LETE', V. a. [L. deleo, deletus^ [i. delet- 
ed ; pp. DELETING, DELETED.] To erase ; to 
efface ; to blot out. D, Stewart. 

D!fiL-5-TE'R|-O0s, a. [Gr. hijXTjT^ptof ; Sr}?.ioaat, 
to destroy ; It, ^ Sp. deletereo ; Fr. delet^re.] 

1. Destructive ; deadly ; poisonous. “ Their 

[plants’] deleterious quality,” Goldsmith, 

2. Injurious; pernicious; hurtful; as, “A 
deleterious practice.” 

t Dfil4^5;-TfiR-Y, a. Destructive ; deleterious. 
“ DeUtery medicines.” Hudibras, 

D®-LE'TIQN, n. [L. deletio ; It. delexione,’\ 

1. The act of blotting out; erasure. Coekeram, 

2. Destruction, [a.] Bp, Taylor. 

D£L-?-TP'TI0y3 (dSl-e-tlsh'us), a. [L, deleo, de- 
letuSj to erase,] Admitting erasure or blotting 
out ; — applied to paper. Crabo, 

DifeL'^-TQ-RY, n. That which blots out. [b.] 

Oonjfbssion - . . wa» most certainly intended aa a deletory 
of sin. Bp. Sixylor. 

D£lf, n* 1. [Goth, dalf^ a pit ; A. S, delfany to 
dig.] t A mine, quarry, or pit. Ray, 

2. [See Delft.j A kind of earthen ware 
made to imitate porcelain ; delft. Smart, 

D£lfT, or d£LFT'-.wAre, n, A kind of earth- 
en ware, covered with white glazing, to give it 
the appearance of porcelain ; — so named from 
haring been originally made at Delft, in 30[ol- 
land. Brande, 

DE‘L1-Ao, n, [From 2>3 /cw.] {Fine Arts.) A 
kind of sculptured vase : — beautiful bronze and 
silver. Craig, 

fDfiDi'l-teATE, V, ct. [L. deUbOf delihaMta.'] To 
sip ; to taste. Marmion, 

t DfiL-l-BA'TIQN, n, A taste ; a sip. Bp, Berkeley. 

D¥-lIB':^R-ATE, V. n. HL. deUbero,deUberahM\ 
de, coneemiug, and Ubro, to wei^ ; It. deUbe- 
rare ; Sp. demerar ; Fr. d4lib4rerA [i. dblir- 


nEDFC4-TBSSE\ n. [Fr.] Delicacy. Swift, 

fDEL'J-CE^ (dSl'e-sSz), n. pi, [L. delicice ; Fr, 
delices.] Pleasures. Gower, 

t DB»L1 ”C1-ATE (de-nsh‘?-at, 66), v. n. \h,deUcio, 
deheiaius.) To take delight ; to feast. “Flora 
is disposed to deUciede,** Parthmeia Sacra. 

Dy-Lt”CIOUS (de-Hsh'us, 66), a, JX. deliciosus-^ 
It, delizioso ; Sp. delictoso ; Fr. dclicieux^ Highly 
pleasing to the senses ; grateful. “ This deli- 
cious garden.” “ The soft, delicious exr.** Milton. 

It is now little used, ex.cept in relation to the 
sense of taste, but is sometimes extended to the intel- 
lectual taste. 

Syn.— See Delightful. 

Dy-Li^'croys-LY, ad. In a delicious manner. 

D®-LT"CIOyS-N£SS (de-nsh'us-nSs), n. Thequah 
ity of being delicious ; delight ; pleasure. 

DD-lIct', n, [L. dclictumy a fault.] (Law,) The 
act by which one person, by fraud or malignity, 
causes some damage or tort to another. Bouvier, 

dJSl-I-GA'TIQN, n. [L. deligatio ; deligOt deli'- 
gatuSi to bind up ; Fr. dStigation^ (Surg.) A 
binding up ; a bandaging. Wiseman, 

D5-LiGHT' (df-llt'), n, [It. dlletto ; Sp. deleite,'\ 
1. A high degree of enjoyment ; pleasurable 


ry-LIGHT' fdf-lit'), n, [It. diietto ; »p. deleite,\ 

1. A high degree of enjoyment ; pleasurable 

emotion ; great pleasure ; rapture ; joy ; charm. 
“ Sounds that give delight** Shak, 

2. The cause of pleasure or joy. 

She was his care, his hope, and his dejiyht, Dryden. 

Byn, — See Pleasure. 

D5-LIGHT' (d?-lit'>, V. a, [L- delectq; It. diltet- 
tare ; Sp. aeleitar ; Fr, deiecter.’] ft. delight- 
ed ; pp. DELIGHTING, DELIGHTED.] To please 
highly ; to gratify much ; to afford extreme 
pleasure to ; to enrapture ; to charm. “ The 
sight will much delight thee.’' Shak. 

Syn. — See Charm. 

Dy-LIGHT' (d§-lit‘), V, n. To have delight or 
pleasure. “You not in music.” Shak, 

Djp-LlGHT'A-BLB, a. Causing delight; delight- 
ful. “Spice deUghtahU,** [r.] Chaucer. 

Djp-LIGHT'yD (de-lit^ed), p. a. Much pleased ; 
highly gratified. 

D^J-LIGHT‘B;R (d^-lit'er), n. One who delights. 
“ A delighter in telling bad stories.” Barrow, 


^Jigh^l ha.rmony. 

was deli0dful** CooU. 

Byn. — BtUffWuly charmmg't and pteasvnr are ap- 
plied both to the pleasures of the mind and those of 
the senses, — usually only to those of the 

senses. A deligh^l employment, scene, or spectacle ; 
charming- music, disposition ; pleasing manner or ad- 
dress ; a dtdicions n.orsel or fiuit. — See Amiable. 

BiE-ltoHT'F<>L-LV (ds-m'ffil-l?), ad. In a de. 

lightful manner. 

DJ5-X!GHT^F<yL-N*SS (d?-lIt'fhl-B«s), n% 

1. The quality of affording great pleasure 
“ The delightfulness of society.’^ Barrow, 

2. Joy ; great pleasure ; delight. . Machin, 
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DELIGHTINGLY 


DEL SEGNO 


D^-LIGHT'rXG-LY, }Vith delight. “ He did 
not consent . . . delightinffli/J* Bp. Tai/lor. 

DE-LfGHT'L^lSS (de-l^t'ies), a. 'Wanting, or not 
affoiding, delight. “ Day dehghtlessJ* Thomson, 

tDjp-LiOHT'oys, a. Delightful. Chaucer, 

D?-LiGHT'SUME 'i. Delightful. ‘‘This 

country seemed . - . Hackluyt, 

D^;-LIGHT'SOME-LY, tid. Delightfully. Sh&i'wood, 

D?-LlGHT's5ME-NfeSS (de-llt'sum-nes), n. De- 
lightfulness. Johnson. 

M'|T, v. a. To bound ; to limit, [it.] Ed. Rev. 

B^J-LIm-I-TA^TION, n. [Fr. dMimitation,]. Lim- 
itation. [r.] * Ed, Rev. 

t D^:-LINE', V, a. To delineate. Otxoay, 

Bjp-LIN'^l-A-MENT, n. Delineation, [r.] Selden, 

&]g;-L!N‘5-ATE, V, a. [L. delineo, delineaius ; de^ 
of, and Imeay a line ; It. delineare ; Sp. deli- 
near.J [i. delineated ; pp. delineating, 

DELINEATED.] 

1 . To draw lines so as to exhibit the form of ; 
to design; to sketch; to represent. “They 
mdiy delineate old Nestor like Adonis.” Brownie. 

2 , To describe so as to present a picture to 
the mind ; to set forth in a lively manner. 

I have not time to delineate to you tlie glories of God’s 
heavenly kingdom. Jfa/re. 

I)5-lIn-?-A'TION, n. ^ [L. delineatio ; Sp. deli- 
macion ; Fr. dellndation.^ 

1 . The act of delineating ; a description. 

2. A representation by lines ; an outline ; 

a sketch ; a draught. Mortimer, 

Syn.— See Sketch- 

D^I-LIn'^^I-A-TQR, n. One who delineates. F-JCnoj;. 

f D]g:-LlN‘5-A-TUIlE, n. Delineation. Cotgrave. 

i“D5-LlN'l-M:6NT, n. [L. deUnimentum,'} ^ A 
mitigating or assuaging ; a liniment, Bailey. 

^ DlSL-l-Nl"TrQN, n, [L. delino, to smear.] The 
act of smearing. Bienry More, 

B^I-LlN'aUElN-cy, n, [L. delmquentia ; It. delin^ 
quema.’l A failure in duty ; a fault ; an offence j 
a misdeed ; a misdemeanor ; a crime. 

It [the doctrine of preexiatenco] supposeth . . . this to be a 
state of incarceration for former ael%niiuen<de$. Glanville. 

D^J-LlN^aUElNT, a. FL. delinguena; Fr. delin- 
quant J\ Failing in duty j guilty of an offence. 

He that politically . . . practiseth either for his own profit 
erfor any other sinister ends, may be well termed a delinTuent 
person. • Staie TnaU. 

B?-LTx‘aL'pNT (de-llnff'^kwent), w. One who fails 
in duty ; one who commits a fault, offence, or 
crime ; an offender. 

On those judges lies a heavy curse 
That measure enmes by the deVnqvenfs purse. JBrome. 

Bigl-LlN'aUJpNT-Ly, ad* In a delinquent manner. 

t DfiL'l-auATE, V, n, [L. dej down, and liquo, 
Uquatus, to dissolve.] To melt ; to deliquesce ; 
to be dissolved. Boyle, 

fDfeL'J-aUATE, v.a. To dissolve. Cudworth, 

1 0jBL-{-aUA'TIQN, Deliquescence. Bailey, 

»feL-l-aU^SOE' (d5l-9-kw5s0, «. n. [L. deli- 
fuesco.\ {Chem.) To become liquid by absorb- 
ing moisture froip the atmosphere; — said of 
certain salts ; to liquefy. Brancle, 

j)feL-j-Q.tJ£s'CENCE, w. [Bv^deUtmesoencia*, Fr. 
dl^Equescence,} (Chem.) The process of deli- 
quescing; a gradual liquefaction by the absorp- 
tion of water from the air. Brarm. 

0feli-l-Clu£S'C®NT, a, [L. deUqmscOy deU^s- 
cenSy to melt; It. dehgu^emte’; Sp. deUoue- 
scente ; Fr. deliquescenC\ (Chem.) Liquefying 
in the air ; liquefiable’! P. Cye, 

0?1-lI"Q.UI-Ate (d«i-llk'w$.at), «. n, [See Dex- 
i^irATE.] To deliquesce. Smart. 

I>]p-Ll^V*J-A'TIQN, n. Deliquescence. Craig. 

JD^LI'^€LUf-&M (de-Uk'w^-iim), n. 1. [L. ; da, 
down, and IzquOy to dissolve.] (Chem.) Deli- 
quescence. Bp. Berheley. The liquid produced 
by the deliquescence of a solid. Smart. 

2, [L. ; deUfiguOy to leave.] (Med.) Faint- 
ing ; swooning ; synoopet 

He , . . oaTTies Btrong water* about with him, for fbor of 
aehguuam, or being sicE. 3wton. 


quant.) Failing 


3. + Interruption of the sun’s light without 
an eclipse. 

Such a dehqmum we read of immediately subfiequent to 
the death of Caesar, i3j)eiisef . 

D^:-Llll'A-CY, ti. Delirium. Abp. Saiicroft. 

■\ D5-LlR'A-MENT, n. [L. deliramentumJ) De- 
lirium. ' Beywood. 

t Djp-LrR' AN-CY, n. ^ The state of being deliri- 
ous ; delirium’ ; deUracy, Bp. Gauden. 

t Dg-Li'EANT, a. Delirious ; raving. Dr. Oxom. 

tDE-Lf'RATE, V, 71, [L, deliroy deliratus-, Fr. 

delu'cr.) To dote ; to rave. Cockeram, 

f BEL-J-RA'TIQN, n. Alienation of mind ; mad- 
ness. “Hallucinations or Cudworth. 

D^:-LlR'l-OUS, G5. [L. delirua; deUro, deliratuSy 

to go out of the furrow ; dsy from, and Ib'ay a 
furrow ; It. deliro.’\ Affected by delirium ; wan- 
dering in mind; raving; frenzied; deranged; 


tD?-LIV'j5R, a. Nimble; free; active. Chaucer. 


Djp-LlV'jpR-A-BLE, a. 
delivered. 


That may be, or is to be, 
Ecde, 




But if on bed 
-fynt H.o ptMow files; 
. . ‘ o i r . power 


DJ5-LlR'l-Ot)S-Ly, ad. In a delirious manner. 

DE-LIr'I-OUS-NJBSS, n. State of being delirious. 

DJ5-LlR'J-t3’M, n, [L.] (Med.) A disorder of the 
intellect, or alienation of mind, connected with 
fever. — It is dependent on disease, and thus 
distinguished fiom mania or madness. 

Syn. — See Insanity. 

DE-LIR'f-tM TRE*MEJr§, [L.] (Med.) A 
disease of the brain, characterized by frightful 
dreams and visions, and resulting from the ex- 
cessive and protracted of sni»’ituou«l’ruor‘«. 
It is almost peculiar to diL'W5*iiI>. li/andc. 

“ A barbarous expression, intended to convey 
the idea of a delirium coexisting with a tremulous 
condition of the bod^' or limbs.” Hoblyn. 

©j^L-l-TfiS'C^NCE, 71. [L. delitescentia ; Fr. di- 
litesoemeJ) 

1. Eetirement; obscurity. 

To soothe him into Inactivity and delitescence. Johnson. 

2. (Surg.) A sudden and unexpected subsi- 
dence, as of a tumor. Bra7ide. 

DIiL-I-T£s'C^:NT, a. [L. delitesco, delitc$ce7is, 
to hide away,] Concealed ; lying hid. Jolmson. 

f 1-GATE, V. a. [L. deli ti go, delitagatml) 

To strive with in w’ords ; to chide. Cockeram. 

t DJg;-Llr-l-GA'TION, n. A striving ; a contend- 
ing : — a chiding. Bailey. 

D5-l!V'JB;R, V. a. [L. lihero ; lihery free ; It. Ube- 
rare, and deliberarcy S\i. delibrar ; 'Fx. dCUvrer.'] 

\i. DELIVERED \ pp. DELIVERING, DELIVERED.] 

1. To set free ; to liberate ; to release. “ Thus 

she the captive did deliverJ* Prior. 

2. To rescue; to save; to extricate; to re- 
deem. 

I was Itko to be anprehended for the witch of Brainford, 
but that my admirable dexterity of wit, countoribiting tlie 
action of an, old woman, tlefii ered nio. HhaA.. 

3. To give over ; to commit ; to yield up ; 

to surrender ; to grant ; to relinquish ; to trans- 
fer ; to discharge. **Deliver me the key.” “ See 
these letters denve7'ed.** Shak, 

Swear unto me . . that thou wilt neither kill me nor de- 
liver me into the hands of my master. 1 ikon. xxx. IS. 

4. To Utter ; to pronounce ; to speak. 

I knew a clcrxfnian who appeared to delit*er his sermon 
without looking into hi* notes. Swift. 

5. To disburden of a child, as in childbirth. 

She is something before her time delivered, Shak. 

6* t To put into action ; to give effect to ; to 
exert. 

. Musidorus could not perfonn any acUon, or . . . deliver 
that strength more nimbly. Sidtmt. 

Syn."- A person is delivered or rescasd foom exist- 
ing evil, and mvai from impending or fittmre evil. 
BtUver or roeme from the liamds of an enemy ; mve 
from destruction ; meredeyjreeyor setfree from prison 
or confinement , releaae from bondage. — Deliver prop- 
erty into the hands of the owner; surrender a for- 
tress ; fiioe npy or yield y Tho point in dispute ; deliver, 
or dtseharge. a cargo. — Deliver a discourse ; speaky or 
ieUy the truth ; utter a sentiment. 

To delioer oner, to put into another’s bands: to 
transmit. — To deliver up, to surrender. “ DeHver up 
the crown.” Shak. 


D?-LIV'5R-ANCE, 7i. [Fr. diJicraxice.) 

1. 'RpV'’‘«c'. r** o’* rn^'finement; 

ir"’*:,.7-f'" . c t r- . ii ; escape. 

(■ wv/'.'V ”> • 10 {■.■: ; ■ V ' ’ f like iv. 18 . 

2 Ti< 1 ‘ ", ■■ 'I ( '.'^erorevil- 

“ L'liv :( r. c 'm.v. r Beattie. 

3. The act of uttering or pronouncing. Ehah. 

4s. Parturition ; childbirth. Bacon. 

jg®“ In the last two senses, delivery is now com- 
monly used. 

Syn. — Deliverance from oppression or trouble ; 
release from prison ; rescue from captivity ; delivery of 
pioperty, or of a speech ; ^ail-deltvery. 

D^J-LlV'jpR-^R, 71. One who delivers ; a rescuer. 

D5-lIv'5R-JesS, n. A female deliverer. Qu. Rev. 

t DJgl-LI V'JglR-LY, ad. Nimbly. Spenser. 

t D5-L1 v'J5R-N£ss, 71. Agility ; activity. Todd. 

! D5-LIV'5R-Y, n. 1. The act of delivering, giving 
over, committing, or yielding up ; surrender- 

The investiturop n-'''’ a V'ot* . originally given 

by the clelivety of . ' i. . ■ . i.. , n* 1 . 1 :. Mumet. 

2. Hclease ; liberation ; emancipation. 

. Ho swore, with sobs, 

That he would labor my dehrert/. Shak, 

3. Manner of speaking ; utterance ; pronun. 
ciation ; elocution. 

X n-* c'*''”— "''d w’+T’ *■''« c'-'cp*‘-’l-.css of his figure and de- 
< ■ I ' . n ■ J . 1 I ■ ',■! ■ * Addison. 

4. Childbirth ; parturition. Jsa. xxvi. 7- 

6. t Use of the limbs ; agility ; activity. Wotton. 

Syn. — See Deliverance. 

d£ll, n. [Of the same origin as dale. Johnson. 
— A. S. aelfa7iy to dig, to delve, Richardson.^^ 
Goth. % Diit. dal. — See Bale, and Delve.] A 
hollow’ place ; a little dale or valley ; a dingle. 
Dingle or bushy dell of this wild-wood. Milton. 

D^3-L5€rL^ n. [Arab.] (Zool.) A dromedary ; a 
swift camel for riding. JLaya7'd. 

d£lpH, n. See Dblf, and Delft. Stjoift. 

DiSr/PHl-A, w. (Chem.) A vegetable alkali ; del- 
phinia.~Sce Delfiiinia. P. Cyc. 

DEL'PIII-AN, a. Delphic. Smart 

DfiL'PIIlC, a. [Gr. the name of a 

city of Phocis, in Greece ; L. Delphicus. 

X. Relating to Delphi, the seat of the most 
famous oracio of antiquity ; as, “ The Delphic 
priestess.” 

2. Resombling a Delphic response ; oracular- 
“ Those Delphic lines.” Uilton. 

DfiL'PnjN-^TE, 71. (Chetn.) A compound of clcl- 
phinic aci’d and a base. Craig. 

D!feL‘PHlN’E (dSI'fin), a. JX. dclphinus, a dolphin. 
— See DAUFiriN.] 1. Relating to the dolphin. 

2. Relating to the dauphin of France. 

Delphine editions qf the fjitm classics were editions 
prepared by tliirty-iiiiie dletiiiguiehed schctlarti, at the 
suggestion of IiOuIs XIV., fur the use of tlio O.uiphtn 
(in usum De!phini)y under the superintendeuce of 
Montausier, Bossuet, and Huet. Brandt. 

D?L-PH1n^I-A, n. (Chem.) A vegetable alkali 

obtained from the seeds of Delpnininm stuphi- 
sag7'iay or staves-acrc. Brattde. 

DJpL-rniN'ro, a. (Chem.) Noting an acid ob- 
tained fioni the oil of Delp/tinus gwbiceps. Craig. 

DfeL'PIl|N-lTE, n. (Min.) A mineral, caDed also 
cpidotcy and pistaezte. Cleareland. 

n. [Gr- S(X((dsy a dolphin.] 
(Bat.) A genus of^plants; the larkspur; — so 
oallea from the resemblance of the nectary to 
the conventional figures of the dolphin, Craig, 

n. p;^.] X. iZotil.) A Linnsean 
genus of cetaceous mammals; — restricted, in 
modern zoology, to those species of cetacea 
which have teeth in both jaws, all simple and 
almost all conical ; the dolphin. Bremde. 

2. (Asiron.) The Dolphin; a northern con- 

I stellation. Bind. 

\ DEL SSOJrO (d^l sRn’yo). [It., from tits 

I (Mm.) A musical dheetion to repeat from the 
I sign. 
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BUL'TA, n . ; pi, oedtas* The name of the Greek 
letter A: — a term applied to an alluvial tract 
of country, of a triangular shape, like the Greek 
letter A, between the diverging mouths of a 
river, often subject to inundation, Lyell. 

B^L-TA'IC, a. Relating to, or resembling, a del- 
ta ; triangular. £d. Iiei\ 

DEL'T A— LEAVED, a, (Bot.) Having leaves 
shaped like the Greek letter A. Maunder. 

DfiL'TdlD, a. 1. Resembling the Greek letter 
delta [a], 

2. (Anat.) IToting a muscle of the shoulder 

which serves to lift the arm. Brande, 

3. (Bot.) Having the form of a triangle or of 
the Greek delta (A) ; as, A. deltoid leaf.” Gray. 

D^L'ToId, n. [Fr, deltolde."] (Anat) A triangu- 
lar muscle which forms the fleshy part of the 
shoulder, and covers the shoulder .loints ; — serv- 
ing to rai^e the arm directly upwards. Dunglison. 

pfiL'TdID-O'VATE, a. Having an outline be- 
tween the shape of an egg and of the Greek 
letter A. Craig. 

D5-LUD'A-BLE, a. Liable to be deceived. 
“Cognition is noways deludahle*^ [n.] Broime. 

D5-LUDE', V. a. [L. dehido ; de^ upon, and liidOf 
to play ; It. dehmere ; Sp. deludir.’] \i. delud- 

EB ; DELUDING, DELUDED.] 

1. To lead into error by imposing upon the 
understanding ; to mislead ; to deceive ; to im- 
pose upon ; to beguile ; to cheat ; to circumvent. 

Let not the Trojans, v ith a p'Gtonec 

Of prolieicd peace, ilii p’-.iioe. Dryaen. 

2. fTo disappoint; to frustrate; to elude. 

“ It deludes thy seaich ” Dry den. 

Syn. — See Deceive, Mislead. 

D^J-LUD'JglD, p. a. Deceived ; imposed upon ; be- 
guiled; cheated. 

D^J-LtjD'^R, n. One who deludes ; a deceiver. 

DJp-LUD'lNGjfi. Collusion; deception. Prideaux. 

DfiL'U^E (dSl'iaj), n. [L. dilumim ; diluOi to 
wash away ; It. ^ Sp, diliivio ; Fr. deluge.] 

1 . An inundation, or overflowing of tho earth, 
either wholly or in part, by water ; a flood ; an 
overflow— particularly the great flood in the 
time of Noah. 

2. Any overflow resembling an inundation. 

A fiery deluge.” Mi/ton. 

3. A widc-sproading and overwhelming ca- 
lamity. “ This deluge of pestilence,” Chaucer. 

Syn. — See Overflow. 

(dSriQj), V. a. [i. deluged ; pp. DEL- 
UGING, DELUGED.] 

1. To covet with waters ; to lay totally under 
water ; to submerge ; to inundate ; to drown. 


Deluged by the foam, 
The ship sinks ibundering in the dark abyss* 

2. To cover with any thing liquid. 




At every step before Achilles stood 
The crimson surge, and ihluyed him with blood. Pope. 

3. To cover, as with water : to overwhelm 
with any w'ide-<?preading calamity. 

At length con option, like a goncinl flood, 

Shall Uelus/e all, Fojpe. 

DJB;-LU'§IQN (d^i-lil'zhun, 93), n. [L. delusio ; It. 
delusione.] 

1. The act of deluding ; a trick by which the 
understanding is imposed upon ; deception. 

Give thy fond arts and. thy eZehisfons o'er. Rtme. 

2, A false belief ; illusion ; fallacy ; error. 


I. waking, viewed with grief the Hsfng sun, 

‘ i fondly mourned the dear delueion gone. 


Prior. 


And 

Syn. —See Illusion. 

D]5-LU^Sl VE, a. Tending to delude j deceptive ; 
deceitful ; fraudulent ; lellaoious ; ulusory. “ A 
delusive dream.” * Sheroume. 

Syn. — See Fallacious. 

D|1-LU'SIVE-LY,«^?- In a delusive manner. Septt. 

DE-L&'SiVE-NfeSS, w. The state or the Quality 
of being delusive. fmher** 

D^-LtJ'SO-Hy, a. Delusive. ** Those deMory^ 
false pretences.” Pryrme. 

D£lV£ (dSlv), u. G* [A. S. delfaai ; Dut. delven.] 
\i. DELVED ; pp. DELTING, DELVED.] To dig J 
to open the ground with a spade. 

B:ediggedapit,iaxdeteZuec2itdeep. JfiZfon. 

7b ddvt one to the root^ to trace Ms genealogy. Skak. 


D£lVE, i'. n. To dig ; to use the spade. 

When Adam delv'ed, and Eve span. 

Where was then the gentleman r John Pall or fTat Tyler, 

DfiLVE, n. 1. t A pit ; a ditch. B, Jonson. 

2. t A dell. “ That shady dehe.” Spmser. 

3. A certain quantity of coals dug in the 

mine. [Local.] Craig, 

d£:LV'ERj u. One who delves ; a digger. 

DE-MAG-N?-T|-ZA^TION, n. Act of depriving 
of magnetism, or of animal magnetism. Clarke, 

DE-MAG'N^l-TiZE, v. a. To deprive of magne- 
tism. Clarke, 

DEM-A-GO^ IC, ^ [Gr. ^ 7 iftay(ayiK 6 s.] Re- 

DEM-A-g6^'I-CAL, S latiug to, or like, a dema- 
gogue ; factious, [r.] Coleridge. 

DEM'A-g6g-I§M, or DEM'A-Gg-^!§M, n. The 
practice, or the principles,* of a demagogue. 

Clarke. 

DfiM^A-GOGUE (dfim'si-gbg'), n. [Gr. irjjtayuyos ; 
6 f]fjios, people, and dyto, to lead.] A ringleader 
of a faction or of the rabble; a popular and 
factious orator or agitator; a factious or sedi- 
tious leader. 

Demagogi, employed by Hacket, went before dam- 
agogxies. — Milton linds demagogue in Icon Basilike ; 

— “ this goblin word,” as he calls it. Trench. 

A plausiblo, insignificant word, in the mouth of an expert 
demttgoffue, is a dangerous and dreadful weapon. South, 

Dj&M-A-Gog'Y, n. [Gr. Srjpiayuyta.] The quali- 
ties of a demagogue. Maunder, 

DE-MAIN', or D^-MESNE' (de-man' or de-men') 
[de-i«en', TF. J. P. K. Sm . ; de-man', S. B. Ja. ; 
de-man' or de-m5n', P.], n. [L. dotnmium ; 
LowL.demam’umf doma9iium, dominicum \ Fr. 
domain ; Old Fr. demame, domain. — ^^Deniaini 
demean, demesne, domain-, — the same word, so 
variously written.” Richardson.^ As to its 
iStymology, there have been various sugges- 
tions ; VIZ., demesne, a man’s own land ; de 
main, that of which he has manual occupa- 
tion ; domus, that which is kept for the support 
of the household. All these, together with the 
word demesne itself, are rejected by Spelman, 
w'ho considers the proper to bo 

the French form of the 1 v.*i the 

original word, formed from dominus.” Burnll. 

— “ Demesne is derived from de mansio, and 
properly means that part of the estate attached 
to the mansion, or house, where the proprietor 
remains or resides.” Bzdlivan.] 

. 1. {Law.) Land which a man had under his 

immediate control, cither by having it in his 
actual manual possession, or by having the 
right to resume .possession at pleasure ; — the 
lord's own land, in contradistinction to what 
was held by his tenants : — land which was raan- 
uallv occupied and possessed for the support of 
the lord and his household. Buirill, 

2. The proprietorship of one holding a manor ; 
as, “ An o^vner in demesne.” 

3. Property in real estate. Cotoper. 

Jindmt demesne, {Eng. Law.) certain manors which 

wore in tho hands of tho crown in Tho time of Ed- 
ward the Confessor, or William the Conqueror, as 
aiqioars by Domesday Book, in which they wore en- 
tered. Mnrrill. 

D^I-MAND' (12), V. a. [L. demando^ to give in 
charge ; to intrust ; It. dimandare ; Sp. aeman- 
dar\ Fr. dememder, to ask.] p. demanded; 
pp. demanding, demanded.] 

1. To ask with authority j to call for ; to 
claim ; to require ; to exact* 

The pound of flesh which I demand of him 

Is dearly bought, 't is mme, and I will have it. Shak. 

2. To question ; to inquire of ; to interrogate. 

The oracle of AboTle, bring demanded when the war and 
misery of Greece should have an end, replied, when they 
would double the alixur in Delos, which was of a. cubical 
fonn. Ptacham, 

3. (iSoito.) To claim as due ; to prosecute in 

a real action. Johnson. 

8yru— See Exact. 

D]^mAND' (12), n. [Sp. demanda ; Fr. demands.] 

1. A, claim ; a call of authority ; a requisition ; 
an exaction. 

He that has the confldonee to turn his wishes into demands, 
will be but a little way from thinldng he ought to obtrin 
them. Locke. 

2. The act of calling for any thing with a 

view to purchase it ; a want ; desire to obtain. 

The bookseller tells me the demand for those my papers in- 
creases daily. Arldison. 


3. That which is demanded. 

4. A question; an inquiry; an interrogation. 
The good Anchises raised him with his hand, 

Who, thus encouraged, answered our demand. Dryden. 

6. {Laic.) A calling for a thing due, or claimed 
to be due ; — a thing or an amount claimed to 
be due ; a claim. BurrilZ. 

Demand and supply, (Polit. Economy.) terms used to 
express the relations between consumption and pro- 
duction — between the demand of purchasers and the 
supply of commodities by those who have them to 
sell. P, Cyc. 

D?-MAnd'A-BLE, a. That may be, or is proper 
to be, derdanded. ' Bacon. 

D5-MAnd'ANT, n. 1. One who demands ; a de- 
manded * “The importunity of the demand- 
ant.” Burke. 

2. (Laio.) One uho brings a real action, or 
who demands lands, Ac. ; — corresponding to 
plahitiffiTk personal actions. Bur^l. 

D^l-MAND'JgR, n. One who demands. JSolUmd. 

D^-MAnd'RJPSS, n, {Law.) A female demand- 
ant or plaintiff. Cotgrave. 

D^l-MAR'CATE, V. a. To divide; to separate; 
to bound ; to mark the limits of. [u.] Wilkinson. 

DE-MAR-CA'TION, n. [Sp. demarcacion ; Fr. 

—See Mark.] Division; a boun- 
dary by which one object is separated from 
another; — used only in the expression line of 
demarcation. Brande. 

D5-MARCH', n. Gait; march, [r.] Lond. Jour 

DE'MARGII, n. [Gr. if^papxos ; L. demarchus.] A 
magistrate of a ward. [England.] Smart. 

D^jl-MEAN', V. a. [f. DEMEANED ; pp. DEMEAN- 
ING, DEMEANED.] 

1. [“ From the Fr. se dimener, to behave, or 
conduct one’s self.” Norm. Fr. c2mesner.] To 
behave; to carry; to conduct; — with the re- 
flective pronoun. 

Those plain and legible lines of duty requiring ns to de- 
mean ourselves to Goa humbly and dcio’itly, to our go\ern.- 
oTb obediently, and to our neighbors jusrl\, and to ou'iftlves 
soberly and temperately. ;s'outh. 

2. To debase; to disgrace; to humble. 

Lord, dost thou go about to wash my feet'? It is a thou- 

Bftnd Unu's btto’* thit I s''Oi.ld wash tliine; nor can I bear to 
bee tln‘< do, a an tliv-.tir tlui**. Doddridge. 

“ Demean . . . some writers erroneously use 
this vi'ord in the sense of debase, as if it were a com- 
pound of mean, low, base.” Sulhcan, 

3. t To treat. “ That man demean and use 
his own body in . . . decorum.” Bp. Taylor. 

Syn. — See Behave. 

DJl-MEAN', n. Estate in land.— See Demain, 
and Demesne, Johnson. 

fD^-M^AN' (d^-mSn'), n. 1. A mien; demeanor. 
“ Th^ bring me news of his demean.” Spenser. 

2. Treatment ; usage. 

Of all the vile demeem and usage bad. Spenser. 

D®I-MEAN'QR, n. Carriage; behavior; deport- 
ment; conduct; air. “Propriety of demeamr.” 
Steele. “ Your unassumiij^ Smith. 

gyxi.,~8ee Air, Behavior. 

tD?-MEAN'(TRE, Demeanor. BarreU. 

dJ§-M^;M-BRA'TIQN, n. [L. die, asunder, and 
memhrum, a limb ; Fr. dihnembrer, to dismem- 
ber.] The act of dismembering, or cutting off 
a member. Grahame. 

DE'M^IN-CY, n. [L. dementia; de, out of, and 
mens, mentis, the mind; It, demenza; Sp. de- 
mencia ; Fr. demence.] {Law.) Loss of under- 
standing; insanity. Skelton. 

Syn. — See Insanitv. 

D5-M£NT', V. «. [L. demento ; Sp. dementar,] 
fi, demented; pp. dementing, demented*] 
To make mad or insane, [e..] Bale 

DF'-MfiN'TATE, V. a. [L. demento, dementatus.] 
To make mad or frantic. Burton. 

Dip-MjSN'TATE, «. Infatuated; insane. “Arise, 
thou demientate sinner.” [u.] Hammond. 

DE-Mi^N-TA'TICN, n. The act of making mad 
or depriving of the senses, [k.] WhtHoek. 

D:S^m£nt’BD, p. a. Insane ; infatuated. Qu.Mev. 

(<Je-mfin'8h9-a)> n. [L.] (Med.) A 
form of mental alienation, most fr^uendy oc- 
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currxng in aged persons ; loss of intellect ; idi- 
ocy ; demency. Palmer, 

Syn. — See Insanity. 

P5-MEPH-I-TI-ZA'TIQN, n. The act of purifying 
from mephitic or foul air. Craig, 

V. a, [L. de^ priv., and mephi- 
tis^ a noxious exhalation.] To purify from me- 
phitis or unwholesome air. Smart, 

t d:i^-M£r9>E', V. a, [L. demergo^ To immerse. 

Boyle, 

n, [It. Ss Sp. demerito ; Fr. detneyite."] 

1. f Desert ; — either in a good or a bad sense. 

These men . . . receiv-e according to their dements^ and 

first for their faults. State Tnals. 

2. Ill desert; that which makes worthy of 
punishment or of blame. 

Mine is the merit, the demerii thine. Dryden. 

f D^-MfiR'lT, V, a, [L. demereor^ demeritue ; Pr. 
demh’iter?^ 

1. To deserve ; — either in a good or a bad 
sense. “If I have demented any love ... at 
your hands.” ITdal. “ They . . . deyyierit a hal- 
ter.” State Trials, 

2. To deprive of merit. Shelford, 

fD^-MERSE^iJ. \Ij, demergo^ demersus.} To 

plunge into ; to immerse. Boyle, 

D5-MERSBD' (dc-ttie*rat''), a, [L. demergOy de- 
mer&us, to sink.] {Bot,) Under water; — ap- 
plied to leaves growing under water. Gray, 

P5-M£R^SI0N, n, [L. demersio ; It. dem&rsioneI\ 

1. A droAvning ; immersion, [n.] Bailey, 

2. {Ckem^) The act of dissolving any thing 

by immersion in a liquid. Bailey, 

P5-M£§'M|;R-iZE, t). a. To free from the influ- 
ence of mesmerism ; to demagnetize. Month, Rev, 

D^i-MESNE' (de-mSn'), n, {Law,) See Demain. 

DJP-MES'NJ-AL (de-ms'ne-fil), a. Belonging to a 
demesne. ’ [r- j Maunder, 

DjBM'J— (dSm'e). [Fr,, from L. dimidium; di, 
apart, and medim^ the middle.] A prefix or in- 
separable particle, used in composition, and 
signifying rialf\ as, £?dmi^od, that is, half a god. ! 
It corresponds with, and is related to, the Greek 
hemiy ana the Latin semi, 

n, A half-fellow at Magdalen College, 
Oxford. — See Demy. Craob, 

n. A hip-bath ; demi-bath. Clarke, 

d£m'J-bAS'TIQN, n, {Fort,) A part of a crown- 
work which has one face and one flank cut off 
by the capital. Campbell, 

P£M'I-BATH, n, A bath in which the lower half 
only of the body is immersed ; a hip-bath. Craig, 

P36m'I-BRI-CADE', n, {Mil,) A half brigade. Craig, 

DfiM'l-CA'DJgNCE, n, {Mus,) An imperfect ca- 
dence ; the last or final sound of a verse in a 
chant when it falls on any other than the key- 
note. Moore, 

DMm'J^OLn^NQN, n, A kind of cannon, formerly 
used, carrying balls from 30 to 36 pounds* 
weight. Shah, 

Pi&M^Ir-CRdSS, n. An instrument for taking the 
altitude of the sun and stars. Maunder, 

n. A nine-pound- 

er ; — written also demy^cuherin, “ Two c2mi- 
culverins and two other good guns.” VUxre/ndon, 

DB'l-F?', tJ. a. To half deify. Cowper, 

pjfeM'I— DfiV'IL (-dSv'vl), n. One partaking of the . 
infernal nature; one who is half a devil, Bhak, 

PjSM^I-dIS'TANOE, n, {Fort,) The distance be- 
tween the outward polygons andthe flank. Crabb, 

«, {Mus,) A minor third.— 
See Third. Brande, 

D&M'I-gXtjNT'L^T, n. {Surg,) A bandage, like 
a glove, used in settbig disj ointed fingers. Crabb, 

gOd, n. One who partakes of the divine 
nature ; one who is half a god ; a deified hero ; 
— applied especially to one of the inferior di- 
vinities of Gre^e and Borne, who was the off- 
spring of a divinity and a mortal. Brands, 

d£m'{->g5d'BJ6:SS, n, A female demi-god. Craig, 


DEM*l-GOR^E, n, {Fort,) Half a gorge; that 
part of the polygon which remains after the 
flank is raised, leading from the curtain to the 
angle of the polygon- London Ency. 

t d£m'1-GRATE, V, n, [L, demigrOf demigratus,] 
To emigrate- Cockeram, 

f DEM-l-GRA TIQN, n. Emigration. Cockeram, 
DEAI'I-GROAT, n, A half groat. Craig, 

DEM'r-JoHN (dem'e-jSn), n, [Arab, damagan, Nie- 
buhr. — From Bamaghan^ a town in K-horassan, 
a province of Persia, once famous for its glass- 
works. G, P. Marsh, — Tx. dame-Jeayine,] A 
large glass vessel or bottle approaching the 
spherical form, with a small neck, and usually 
enclosed in wicker-work. Adams, 

DSM'I-lAnce, n, A light lance. Dryden, 

DEM'J-LUNE, n. {Fort,) A work constructed to 
cover the curtain and shoulders of the bastions ; 

— sometimes called a ravelin, Campbell, 

dSM'I-MAN, n. Half a man. Knolles, 

DEM'I-NAT'URED (-natfyurd), a. Partaking half 
the nature of another animal. Shak, 

DEM'|-gF-Pl''CIAL (-of-flsh'al, 66), a. Partly 
oflicial’ or partly authorized. Craig, 

DfiM‘I-PREM'{-S^I§, n,pl. Half premises. Hooker. 
d£m*I— P iJP'PJEIT, n. A half-sized puppet. Shak. 

Di^M'l-QUA'VIglRjW. {Mtts.) A note equal ^ 
in duration to half a quaver; a semiqua- 
ver ; — represented thus : If 

d£m'I— r£p, n, A woman of demi~r^idaiionf or 
suspicious character. Burney, 

DEM ' l-^RI-LIE ' vbf n. [It.] Half-relief ; a mode 
of sculpture representmg figures standing half i 
out from the plane. . HamiUon, 

D^;-MI§-A-BlL'l-Ty, n. {Law.) The quality^of 
being demisable.* Burrill. 

DJg-Mis'A-BLE, a, (Law.) Capable of being de 
mised or leased. Blackstone. 

DfiM'l-sANG, n. [Fr. demi, half, and sangt blood.] 
{Law.) One who is of half-blood. Crabb, 

(de-miz^), n. \h, demissio demitto, to 
remove ; de^ from, and mittOf to send ; Fr. de- 
mise^ 

1, {Law,) The conveyance of an estate either 
in fee, for life, or for a term of years ; a lease : 

— the natural dissolution of the ‘sovereign of 

England, by which the royal authority ih tians- 
ferred, without any interregnum or intoi \ , to 
his successor. Burt til. 

So tender is the law of Bupposing even a possibility of his 
[the king’s] douth, that his natural dissolution is generally 
called his rJemj'k :, — “dumissio regw, vel eorona*,” — an ex- 
pression wluuh signlhtis uieiely a trausfei of proiieitv . 

Jilacksfone. 

2. Death; decease; — used in speaking of a 
distinguished personage. 

Syn. — See Death. 

DD-Mf§E' (de-mrz')> v, a, [t. demised ; pp, de- 
mising-, DEMISED.] 

1. {Law,) To convey, as an estate for life or 

for years ; to lease. Hammond. 

2. To grant at one's death ; to grant by will ; 

to bequeath. Swift, 

DfiM'I-SfiM-I-aUA'V^lR, n. {Mus.) A note of the 
sixth degree of length, reckoning from the 
semibreve, or longest note now in com- « 
mon use ; the part of a semibreve ; — g 
represent^ thus ; ° 

a, [L. demissits.'l Humble. Spenser, 

DJBi-MtS'SJQN, «. [L. demissio ; Fr. dimissim^ 

1. Diminution of dignity ; degradation, [r.] 

L*Estrmge, 

2. Uelanquishment ; surrender. HoUnshed, 

V£, Humble ; submissive. Shmstom* 

t D5 -mTss'ly, In a humble manner ; sub- 
missively. Sherwood, 

DfiM'lS-SQ-RF, a. See Dimissory. 

t D¥-MlT', B. a, [L. demitto,) 

1. To cause to drop or hang down ; to de- 
press ; to let fall. Brotone, 

2. To submit; to humble. “She, being 

heaven-bom, demits herself to such earthly 
drudgery.” Norris, 


d£m'I-TINT, n, {Pahvt,) A tint representing 
the mean or medium between light and shade ; 
—by some called a half-tint. Brands, 

DEM'l-TONE, w. {Mus,) An interval of half a 
tone ; a semitone. Moore. 

DEM'l-URgE, n, [Gr, 5>7/uoijj)yi55 ; (Sijgoff, the peo- 
ple, and to work ; L. demiurgus,^ A name 
given by the Platonic philosophers to an ex- 
alted and mysterious agent by whom God was 
supposed to have created the universe. Hence 
the Deiniurgus, or Logos, as the same imagi- 
nary agent is termed in the Timaeus of Plato, is 
identified by the Platonizing Christians with 
the second person in the Trinity. Brande, 

DfiM-l-UR'giC, ) a. Creative; belonging to 

DfiM-I-UR'gi-CAL, 5 a demiurge. [R.] Ash, 

d£m'I-V1lL, n. {Law.) A half vill, consisting 
of five freemen, or frank pledges. Blackstone, 

d£m'I-v6LT, n, {Man.) An artificial motion of 
a horse, in which he raises his fore legs in a 
peculiar manner. Buchanan, 

DifiM'f-WOLr (-wulf), n, A mongrel dog, be- 
tween a dog and wolf. Shak, 

D^l-MOC'RA-CY, n, [Gr. bryiioic^aTta \ brjiAcgy the 
people, and K^Tlta^ to rule ; It. democraaia ; Sp. 
deynorracia ; Fr. dfhyiocratie,'] A form of gov- 
ernment in. which the sovereign power is lodged 
in the body of the people ; a republic. 

Syn. — See Republic. 

d£m*Q-CRAt, n. An advocate for, or defender 
of, democracy; a republican. Watson. 

DfiM-g-CRAT'JC, } SrifiOKpariKSs ; It. 

d£M- 0-CRAT'1-CAL, S ^ Sp. democratico ; Fr. 
deynocratique,] Pertaining to a democracy, or a 
government by the people ; republican ; popular. 

t DfiM-Q-CRAT'j-CAL, n, A democrat. Hobbes, 

DfiM-Q-CRlT'l-CAiL-Ly, ad. In a democratical 
manner. 

DjgJ-MbC'RA-Tl^M, n. The principles or spirit 
of democracy, [r.] Qu. Rev. 

D5-m6C'RA-TIST, n. A democrat, [r.] Burke. 

D¥-]VI6C'RA-TIZEj V. a. [Gr. StyfioKpart^a.l To 
render de*mocratic. [a.] Ec. Rev. 

tD?3-M6c'RA-TY, w. Democracy. “That fierce 
democratyf * Milton, 

DEM-O’-GOR^ OON, n, [Gr. batfim, a god, and 
fearful.] (Myth.) A mysterious divin- 
ity of antiquity, who was regarded as an object 
of terror. “The dreaded name of demogor- 
gon,** Milton. 

DEMOISELLE (dSm-wa-z€l'), n, [Fr., a gtrl,-^ 
dim. of dame. — See Damsel.] 

1. A pavier's instrument. Crabb, 

2. {Ornith.) A species of bird remarkable 

for the gracefulness and symmetry of its form ; 
the Numidian crane. Maunder, 

Dj:-M6L'lSir, V, a, [L. demolior ; de, down, and 
molioTi to hurl ; de, down, and moles^ a pile, or 
building ; It. demoUre ; Sp. demoler ; Fr. dthno- 
lh\ demolissant.'] [f. demolished ; pp, demol- 
ishing, DEMOLISHED.] To dcstrov by throwing 
down, as the materials of a building or other 
structure ; to ruin ; to dash or break to pieces ; 
to dismantle ; to overthrow ; to raze* 

I «xp«cted the fiibiie of my book would long dace have 
been damoliteu^y and laid even with the ground* 

Syn. — To dmolish, overthroto, raze, diamantle^ and 
destroy are terms which include the common idea of 
throwing down what has been built. Demolish the 
walls, overthrew! the columns, raze the city, dismantle 
the towers, and destroy the fortidcations. The col- 
umns overthromn, the dentoliahed walls, the ruined ar- 
cades, of yon venerable cloister, form so impressive 
an object, that it would be barbarous to deetrey the 
venerable remains.” Taylor, 

n. Qne who demolishes. 

D:p-ldOL'|SH-M&NT, n. Bum ; destmerion ; dem- 
olition. [R.J Beau. ^ F%, 

DfeM-<?-Ll"TlQN (d«m-o-Hsh'un), n. [L. dmo/i- 
iio\ It demolizione\ Sp. aemoUoion\ Ft, di» 
molHicn.'] The act of demolishing ; overthrow ; 
destruction. 

DB^MQN, n. £Gr. ; It ^ Sp, dmonio ; Fr. 
ddmon^ 
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DEMONESS 

1. {Myth,) A divinity of a rank below tbe 
great gods. 

FT. ’v 

To><* '* ! 4 ■ -'i r'.i ■ *» ■ .. Cooke's Hesiod, 

2. A Spirit ; — either angel or fiend. 

T' * ' i* ’ ' ’ . ' . ‘ other rnytholo- 

F'l*' I .> I - \ r ' . < ‘ . ui ■ f of beucticence, 

r <‘o, . .u V ■ .-i. I . Jiraiide, 

3. An evil spirit ; a devil ; — a very common 

use. “ Cursed demon.'' Prior. 

4. An infuriate or fiend-like man. 

Syn.--See Devil. 

DE'MQN-3§SS, n, A female demon. Mede. 

D5-MON'^-TlZE, 1 ), a. To divest of standard 
value, as money, [a.] 

The government of Holland demoneiised gold, and made 
silver the standard of value. jrr of, F, Bowen, 

D^-MO'Nl-AC, 71 , 1. One who is possessed by a 
demon or an evil spirit. ** Lunatics and de- 
moniacs that were restored to their right mind.” 

Bentley. 

2. {Eccl, Hist.) One of a branch of the Ana- 
baptists whose distinguishing tenet is, that at 
the end of the world the demons or devils will 
be saved. Eden, 

D5-MO'N(-AC, [Qr. SaiiioviaKSs I It. <Sf Sp. 

DfiM-O-Nl'A-OAL, S demoniaco \ Yx.demoniaque^ 

1. ’ Spiritual. “The demoniaCy or angelic, 

kind of being.” Cudioorth. 

2. Belonging to a demon ; devilish. “ Demo- 
niac holds.” Milton. Demoniacal pranks.” 
Shaftesbury. 

3. Influenced by an evil spirit. “ The pos- 
sessions called demoniacal." Warhurton. 

DfiM-O-NI'A-CAL-LY, ad. In a demoniacal man- 
ner.’ ’ * ’ Dr. Allen. 

DfiM-Q-Nl'A-Cl^M, n. 1. The state of being a 
deraoniaci Craiy. 

2. The practices of demoniacs. Craig. 

D^:-m6'NI-AN, a. Of the nature of a demon. 
“ Demonian spirits.” Milton. 

D®-MO'Nl-AN-I§M, w. The state of being pos- 
sessed by a devil. Craig, 

DE'MpN-I^M, n. The belief in demons, or the 
worship of demons ; demonianism. Shaftesbury. 

DE'MQN-IST, n. A believer in demons, or a wor- 
shipper of demons. Shaftesbury. 

DE'MQN-IZB, V. a. To render demoniacal or dia- 
bolical. Harris. 

DE-M<?N-5c'RA-CY, n. [Gr. bal/AOvog, a 

demon, and iepariia, to rule.] The government 
of demons, [n.] Bailey. 

II DB-M9N-6l'A-TRY, n. [Gr. Satiuavy a demon, 
and Xarpda, worship ; Fr. ti^onolatrie.'] The 
worship of demons. “ Astrolatry and demonoU 
atry." Cudworth. 

II D^I-mON-Q-lO^'I-CAL, a. Kelating to demon- 
ology. * Notes ^ Queries. 

II DB-MQN-OL'O-GiST, n. One versed in demon- 
ology. For. Qu. Rev. 

|1DE-MQN-6L'Q-GY, or DfiM-ON-5L'Q-9Y, n. 
[Gr. ialptav, a demon, and Ad/oy, a discourse.] 
A treatise on demons or evil spirits. Howell. 

DJS-M6N-g-MA^jri-4y n. (Med.) A species of 
madness*, in which the person supposes himself 

S ossessed by the devil, or under demoniacal in- 
uence. Dunglison. 

fD^J-MON'Q-MlST, n. One in subjection to a 
demon. “ Greater demonomists." Herbert. 

tI>:5-M6N^Q-MY, n. [Gr. a demon, and 

vdjMOf, law.] The dommion of demons. Herbert. 

Dfi'MON-RY, n. The practices of demons. Cksrhe. 

DE'MQN-SHIp, n. The state of being a demon. 
“ Probationers to a demonsldp.^' Mede. 

Df-KdN-STRA-BlL'J-TYt n. The quality of be- 
ing demonstrable ; demonstrableness.^ 

Coleridge. 
a. demonsHra&iUs', Sp. 
demortrablei Fr. d^nontrahle.) That may be 
demonstrated ; capable of being proved. 

D]g:-MON'aTRA-BLE^N£SS,n. The state of being 
demonstrable. Clarke. 
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D5-M5N'STRA-BLY, ad. Beyond possibility of 
lefutation. Demonstrably gTOxea." PoHeus. 

t D?-MON'STR \NCE, n. Demonstration. “ Good 
reasons and demonstrances." Holland, 

D5-M6N'STRATE [de-mSn'strat, S. W. P. J. E. 
F. Ja. K. Sm, R. C. ; dem'pn-stiat, Wb. — See 
Contemplate], r. a. [L. 'demonsfroy demon^ 
stratus \ dsy of or from, used intensively, and 
momtroy to point out ; It. dimostrare ; Sp. de- 
mostrar ; Fr. demontrer^ [i- demonstrated ; 
pp. DEMONSTRATING, DEMONSTRATED.] 

1. To prove by a chain of argument founded 
on self-evident or admitted principles ; to show 
as a necessary consequence ; to make evident. 

2. (Anat.) To exhibit, as the parts of a dis- 
sected body. 

Syn. — To demonstrate is to •prove cxskoiD to he true 
in a spectlic manner. A geometrical problem or point 
of science is demonstrated i a fact is proved by testi- 
mony. 

DEM-QN-STRA'TION, n. [L. demo7istratio \ It. 
dcm'ostrazione ; Sp. demostracion ; Fr. dAmmi- 
strationT) 

1. The act of demonstrating ; the exhibition 
of one truth as the consequence of another; 
that process by which a result is shown to be a 
necessary consequence of the premises from 
which it is asserted to follow, on the supposition 
that those premises are admitted, either as mat- 
ter of fact, or of intuitive evidence, or of previ- 
ous demonstration. 

To draw out a particular truth ITom a general truth in 
id, 18 dedvction\ trom a necessary and imi- 


whicli it IS enclose!., „ 

vcrsal truth to draw consequences which necessarily follow, 
is demofistj ation. Fleming. 

2. Proof by experiment, or by the exhibition 
of facts to the senses. 

Which way soever we turn ourselves, we are encountered 
with clear evidences and sensible demomtrationa of a deity. 

TiUotson. 

3. (A7iat.) The exhibition of parts dissected ; 
the teaching of practical anatomy. 

4. {Mil.) A manoeuvre practised for the pur- 

pose of misleading the enemy; a movement; 
— usually in the plural. Bra7ide, 

D^l-MdN'STRA-TlVE, a. {L.demomtrativm\ Sp. 
detnomtratico ; Fr. demonsitratif.'] Having the 
power of demonstration ; in^ iiicibly conclusive ; 
proving fully. *^De7no7istraiive evidence.” Cook. 

Demonstrative adjectives, (Gram,) such as point out 
precisely the things to which they relate. They are 
this and that, with their plurals tiicse and those. 

D?-m5n'STRA-TIve.LY, ad. In a demonstra- 
tive manner, 

uality of 
Latham. 


D^-MON'STRA-TlVE-NfiSS, n. The 
being demoiistrative- 

DjfiM'ON-STRA-TQR, or D^-M6N'STRA-T0R 
rdSm^in-stra-tur, S. R. Wh. ; dSm-un-stia^tur, P, 
Ja.\ ’dSm-un-stiS'tvr or d$-m?Sn'stra-tvr, W. K. 
Sm.), n. [L.] 

1, One who demonstrates or establishes by 

unquestionable proof. Berkeley. 

2. {Anat.) One who exhibits the dissected 

parts of the human body ; a teacher of practical 
anatomy. Dunglison. 

4®- “ The accent on the penultimate syllable of 
this word soeins appropriated to one whose office it is 
to demonstrate or exhibit any part of philosophy; 
when It merely moans one who demonstrates any 
thing in general, the accent is on the same syllable as 
the verb,” WaJtker. 


D^-MON'STRA-TQ-RY, a. 
strate; demonstrative* 


Tending to demon- 
Johnson. 


DE-m5r-AL- 1-ZA'TI9N, [Sp- demoralizadon ; 
jPh*. dimhralisaMon^ The act of demoralizing ; 
destruction of morals. Qu. Rev. 

MORTAL- IZE, V. a. [Sp. demoralizar ; Fr. 
dfmoraUser.) [i. demoralized ; demor- 
alizing, DEMORALIZED.] To deprive of moral 
principles or habits ; to corrupt; to deprave ; to 
vitiate. 

The pernicious Influence of their demoralizing creed* 

Grit. Rev. 

DifeM-QS-THfiN'lO, a- Kelating to Demosthenes, 
or to his style. Blackioood. 

a. [Gr. SnpoTtKds, common ; ^fjpos, the 
people.] Noting the written characters of the 
ancient Egyptians in common use, in distinc- 
tion from the hieratic and the hierogjlyphio. , 

Sharpe. 


DENAECOTIZE 

j DEMP'STER, n. [A. S. deman, to judge.] Ifor. 
merly an officer in a Scottish court who pro* 
nounced the doom or sentence, as directed by 
the judge or the clerk. Jamieson. 

t D?-MULCE', a. [L, demulceo^ To soothe ; 
to soften ; to assuage. Sir T. Elyot. 

D5“M0'L'C^1NT, a. Softening; Tnonifvi-^e. 
stances . . . called or miM.''. 1/ y tthuoc. 

Djp-MUL'C^INT, w. {Med.) An agent or solution 
that protects a sensible surface from the action 
of irritating matter. P. Cyc. 

DE-MUR^, V, 71. [L. demoror ; It. dimora7'e ; Sp. 

demorar ; Fr. demeurer.) [z. demurred ; pp- 

DEMURRING, DEMURRED.] 

1. To doubt ; to pause ; to hesitate. 

The ambassadors thought fit to demur, and so sent into 
England to receive directions. Hayward. 

2. {Law.) To raise an objection in point of 
law, and rest or pause upon it, awaiting the de- 
cision of the court . — to object to the pleading 
of the opposite party, as insufficient to sustain 
his action or defence, and refer it to the judg- 
ment of the court : — to abide in law. BurrUl. 

Sym—See Hesitate. 

D5-M(jR', n. a. To doubt of. [r.] Milton. 

D^-MUR^ n. Doubt ; hesitation. Ahp. Cranmer. 

Dg-y ” "IE', a. [Fr. des meetirs, of good manners.] 

1. ->ecorous ; sober ; decent ; of serious or 
pensive look ; grave. 

Come, pensive nun, devote and pure, 

Sober, steadfast, and demure. , MilUm. 

With countenance demuie and modest grace. Spenser, 

2. Affectedly modest ; prudish. 

r\ (•v''Vh r “.I-.*- 'T'reurs,” of good manners) con- 
.1 , 1 M > i- 'x I ! .! r . ' it does now, of an overdoing 

o h* ■!> ; i.i . of modesty. TreneJu 

t D5-MURE', V. n. To look with an affected mod- 
esty. “ Octavia . , . demuring upon me.” Shak, 

Dg-MURE'LY, ad. 1. In a demure manner; 
gravely ; solemnly. Massinger. 

2. With affected modesty, Shak. 

D^l-MURE'Nipss, n. 1, Soberness ; gravity. NoHh, 

2. Affected modesty ; prudery. Bp. Taylor. 

D5-m0r'RA-BLE, a. That may be demurred to; 
that may ’be objected to. Maunder. 

D5-mOR'RA9^E, n. {Mer. Law.) The delay of a 
vessel in a port, in loading or unloading, beyond 
the time specified: — money payable to the 
owmer of a ship on the part of the shippers or 
the consignees of goods, as compensation for 
detention beyond the time stipulated for he£ 
loading or discharge. Pol. Diet. 

D5-MtjFR^RjpR, n. 1. One who demurs, or hesi- 
tates. 

2. {Law.) An issue between a plaintifF and a 
defendant on a matter of law, importing that 
the objecting party will not proceed, because no 
sufficient statement has been made on .the other 
side, but will wait the judgment of the court 

whether he is bound to answer. Burrill, 

Damv/rrer to foidence, (Lavf.) an objection by one 
party to the evidence prormced by the opposite party, 
on atrial, as being insufficient in law to maintain or 
overthrow the issue, and referring it to the court to 
determine what the law is upon the facts as shown 
in evidence. JBurriU. 

DJg:-Mt^ n. [Fr, demi.) 

1. Demi-sized paper, or that which is a degree 

smaller than medium, and two degrees smaller 
than TQ7jal. Maunder. 

2. A demi-fellow, or half-fellow, in Magdalen 
College, Oxford, in England. — See Demi. 

D5-MY', a. Denoting a kind of paper smaller in 
size than medium. Brande. 

D®-MY'-R5Y-AL, a. Noting paper of a fine qual- 
ity. * Shenstone. 

DfiN, n. [A. S. tfonw.] A cavern, or subterra- 
nean hole or cavity; a cave. “A den for 
beasts.” Beau. ^ FI. “ Arobber*s den" Dryden. 

Syru — See Cave. 

dSn. [A. S. denu, a dale, a den,— a plain.] A 
termination, in the names of places, signifying 
a valley, or a woody plain. uainden. 


Bj&N, V. n. To dwell as in a den. 


Chambers. 


BIS-nXr'CQ-tTZB, V. a. To take awaty tfisfo nar- 
cotic principle or quality from. Craig. 
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DENTAL. 
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DENARii^ [L.^ 

1. A Roman silver com, supposed to be equal 

to 74d. sterling (#0.157). Brande, 

2. A Roman gold coin of tbe value of 25 sil- 
ver denarii. Sfiiifhm 

DfiN'A-KY, a, [L. dena7'im ; Rr. denaire.^ Con- 
taining ten ; tenfold. Sinartm 

DEN\\-KY, n. 1. The number of ten. T>iiby^ 

2.’ A coin ; a denarius. XJdaL 

P^I-NA-TIOJN^-AL-I-ZA'TION (de-nash-un-al-e-zd'- 
sbijn), n.* Tlbe act of denationalizing. C7i. 05. 

PE-NA'^TIpr^- AL-iZE, r. cf. [Sp. dmacionalizer ; 
Fr. dMationdUser.'\ [t. dbxa.tionalizeb ; pp, 
HENATIOXALIZING, DENATIONALIZED.] To de- 
prive of national rights. George IV. 

^}]g:-NAT'^r-RAL-rZE, v. a. To divest of natural 
qualities ; to render unnatural, [e..] Bd. Ren. 

7t. Denial ; refusal. Skak. 

f D?-NAY', V. a. [L. denego ; 'Fr.dhiier.‘]To de- 
ny. “ Not granting nor de7iagmg” Fairfax. 

D^N'DRA-jCfTATE, w. [Gr. ; livleov^z. 

tree, and the agate ; L- dendrachates.'] 

(i/m.) Arborescent agate, or rerrt-'' 
the figures of shrubs or parts of p ’ an • s . U v i/i > ' /•. 

DfiN'DRI-FORM, a. [Gr. SiuSpou^ a tree, and L. 
forma^ form.] Having the form of a tree. Roget. 

BSn'DRITE, ?i. [Gr. SfvSp2rts ; SlvSpov, a tree ; 
L. deiidritis ; Fr. dendrite,'] {Min.) A stone 
or mineral on which are the figures of trees or 
shrubs. Phillips. 


D^IN-DRIT JC, ) 05 , j^Qr, tree-like.] 

DJ^N-BRiT'I-CATi, J Veined like the leaves of a 
tree ; branched like a tree. P. Cyc. 


V&J^'DRO-C6L-j^P~Tl'I>rJSif n. pi. 
a tree, ' and 
coAdTrrw, to 
peek.] (Or- 
nith.) A sub- 
family of 
tenuirostral 
birds of the 
order Passc’^ 

res and. fam- Dendrocolaptes decumanus. 
ily Certhidai; 
tree-creepers. Gray. 


[Gr. 6iv6poVf 



PEAT-DRdD n. [Gr. SivSpov, a tree, and 
an egg.] A sub-genus of tunicated mol- 

lusks j— so called from the ramified form of the 
ovarium. Brande. 


DfiN'DRQ-DtJS, n. [Gr. Uvlpov, a tree, and 
a tooth,] {Pal.) A genus of placoid fossil fishes 
from the red sandstone* PicteU 

DllN'DRdiD, a. [Gr. tree-like; Fr. 

dendro>de.] Resembling a tree ; dendritic. Gray. 

1>?N-BR5I'DAL, a. {Bot.) Dendi’oid. P. Cyc. 

DfiN'DRQ-LlTB, w. [Gr. Uvhpov^ a tree, and 
Xtd 9 %^ a stone.] (Pal) A petrified fossil tree, 
shrub, plant, or part of a plant. Hamilton. 

DjglN-DEOli'Q'-p-IST, n. One who is versed in den- 
irology. IStaughtoii. 

D^N-DROVp-py, n. [Gr. iivlpov, a tree, and 
hdyosf a discourse.] A discourse on trees, or the 
natural history of trees. Maunder. 

BjpN-DRpM'^-TJglR, n. [Gr. 5£vipoVf a tree, and 
fiirpov^ a measure.] An instrument for measur- 
ing trees, or for ascertaining the quantity of 
timber in trees. XfOttoon-. 

DfiN'BRQ-Mi^'S, n. [Gr. 5fv5pav, a tree, and /nEfst a 
mouse.] {ZoDl.) A South African genus of ro- 
dents, nearly allied to the true mice, but inhab- 
iting trees. Brande. 

t):6N'DRQ-PHrs, n. [Gr. ^iv^pov, a tree, and dtjusf 
a serpent.] {ZoiJl.) A genus of harmless ser- 
pents having a long, slender body. Brande. 

DE'NJJIB, n. [Ar., a tail] (Astron.) A bright 
star in the tail of the Lion. P. Cyc. 

f DfiN^Jg-GATB, V. a. [L. denego^ denegatus.] To 
deny. ‘ Cocker a m. 

t DfiN-jg-GA'TIQN, n. A denying. BuUokar. 


DfiN'GUJgl (dfin'ga), n. [Sp.] A kind of rheu- 


matic fever which appeared in 1827 and 1828 m 
the West Indies, and in the southern portion 
of the U. S. ; — called also dandy f ever ^ hougtiet^ 
feter^ and hucketfever. Diingtison. 

a. That may be denied ; that may 
be contradicted. Browne. 


71 . 1. The act of denying ; negation ; 
the contrary to affirmation or confession. “ De- 
7 iial would but make the fault foulei.” Sidney. 
2. Refusal to grant any thing asked. 


He, at every -tt''”’ 
With fimt dt * ■ ‘ 


.■1 • «. ') Dryden, 

3. Disavowal; a disowning; as, “Peter’s ife- 
mal of his Master.” 

Denial of one^s self, the act of refraining from the 
gratification of any desire ; self-denial. 


D^l-Nf’fjR, n. One who denies ; one who contra- 
dicts, refuses, or disowns. 

DE-J\riER ‘ (de-nSr'), n. [Fr., from L. de7iarius.] 
An old French copper coin ; the twelfth part of 
a French penny, or sou. Shak. 

DflN'I-GRATE [dgnVgrat, P. Ja. K. Stti. ^Vh. ; 
de-ul'giat, S. J. F . ; dSn'e-grator de-nl'grat, TV.], 
n\ a. [L. demgrOi denigratus\ It. denig7*are\ 
Sp. denigrar ; Fr. denigrer.'] To blacken. 
“ White bodies willbe denigrated by heat.” Boyle. 

t D^N-T-GRA'TION, n. [L. denigratio.'] A black- 
ening. “ Instances of ae7iigraiionI* [n.] Boyle. 


.DSN'IM, 71 . A kind of coarse cotton drilling. 


DEN-I-TRA'TIQN, n {Chem.) Disengagement 
of nitric acid, [u.] Clarke. 

DfiN-l-ZA'TIQN, 71. [Fr. dchiixatio?}.] The act 
of making a denizen, or of conferring the rights 
of a citizen. ies. 


DfiN'l-ZBN (dSn'e-zn), n- [Old Fr. donaison, from 
L. donatio^ a gift. Minsheti, — W. dinesydd, 
dinaswr. a citizen.] 

1. (Eng. Laxo.) An alien born, who has^ re- 

ceived from the gift of the king (ex do7iaiione 
regis) letters patent to make him either perma- 
nently or for a time an English subject. He 
may take lands by purchase and devise, but not 
by inheritance. ^ , Btirrill 

2. A stranger or foreigner admitted to i csi- 
denee and certain rights in an adopted country. 

3. A citizen or inhabitant; a dweller ; — in a 
general sense. “A denizen of the world.” Greto. 

bSNT-ZEN (d6n'e-zn)> «• To render a denizen ; 

to naturalize ; to enfranchise, [m] I)o7ine. 

D/iN'1-ZEN-SHIp, n. The state or condition of a 
denizen. Ann. Reg. 

DJBN'N^T, n. A two-wheeled carriage for trav- 
elling. Eat. Mag. 

D^:-N5m' 1-NA-BLB, a. That may be named. “De- 
nommahle from the humors.” [r.] Browne. 

D^I-N5m'1-NATE, V. a. [L. denomino, denomi- 
natus ; de^ of, and 7wmeny a name ; It. denomi- 
nare ; Sp. denominar ; Fr. defiotninef',] [i. de- 
nominated ; pp. DENOMINATING, DENOMINAT- 
ED.] To name ; to give a name or an epithet to ; 
to entitle ; to style ; to designate. “ Those other 
passions . . . denominated selfish.” Hume. 

Syn. — Wee Name. 

D®-Nt’)M’I-NATE, a. (Arith.) Denoting a num- 
ber which expresses the kind of unit treated 
of; — opposed to ahstraci'; thus, seven pounds is 
a denominate number, but seven, without refer- 
ence to concrete units, is abstract. Da, ^ P. 

D^-N6M-1-NA'TI0N, n. [L. denominatio; It. de- 
nomtttasfiofze; Sp. denominacim ; "Ft. denomU 
Twtion.] 

1. The act of denominating or naming. 

2. A name or epithet given to some object. 

“ The dmommcBtioin of sublime.” Burke. 

3. A division 5 a class ; a sect; — particularly 
of Christians. “Philosophy . . . has divided it [the 
world] into sects and denominaiio7%sJ* SoiUh. 

4. (A7'ith.) A kind of quantity or number. 

0f.-N^3M-T-NA'TrpN-AI,j a. Relating to denom- 
inations or sects of religion. Dr. J. Pye Smith, 

D5-N^)M-T-NA'TigN-AB-LY, ad. According to 
denominations. MtsUhewson. 


DB-NOM'T-NA-TIVE, a. [It. ^ Sp. denominatito ; 
Fr. d^mihxdifl] 


1. That gives a name or appellation. Johnson. 

2. That obtains a distinct apijel’ation. “ The 

least de7iominative part of time.” Cocker. 

D^-NOM'T-NA-TIvE-LY, Byname or denom- 
ination. * * Baxter. 

DJP-N6M'I-N A-TOR, n. 1. f The giver of a name. 
“ Eber, the father of the Plebieus, and rfewom- 
hiatoT of the Hebrew tongue.” Lighifoot. 

2. (Matti.) That term of a fraction which 
denotes the number of parts into which the unit 
or whole is divided. Thus, in the fraction | 
(two fifths) of a foot, 5 is the denominator, and 
indicates that the unit, or one foot, is divided 
into 5 equal parts, and 2, the numerator, shows 
how many of these parts are to be taken • — -the 
divisor, or quantity placed below the horizontal 

Bra7ide 

B^l-NOT'A-BLE, a. That may be denoted. Browne. 

t DEN'O-TATE, V. a. To denote. Burton. 

DfiN-O-TA'TIQN, n. The act of denoting, [n..] 

* Hammond. 

t D5 -NO'TA-TIvb, a. That denotes. Cotgrave. 

D?-N6TE', r. a. [L. denoto\ Vi. denota7'e% Sp. 
denotar ; Fr. dhioterl] [i. denoted ; pp. de- 
noting, DENOTED.] To mpk ^ to be a sign of ; 
to betoken ; to signify ; to indicate ; to typify ; 
to imply ; to note. . 

The unreasonable fui y of a boabt. Shak. 

DJ^I-NOTE'M^INT, w. Sign ; indication, [r.] Shak. 

DEJ^rOUEMEJVT (dfin-ohiiing'), n. [Fr., from L. 
de, piiv., and 7iodus, a knot.] The unravelling, 
development, or discovery of the plot in a dra- 
ma or other literary work. Dr. Warto7t. 

D?-n6uNCE', V. a. [L. deixuncio, to denounce ; 
It. denwiziarc'y Sp. demtnciar\ Fr. d4no7icerA 
[^ DENOUNCED \pp. DENOrNCINO, DENOUNCED.] 

1. To threaten or menace by proclamation, or 
by some outward sign. 

I denouncQ unto you this day that ye shall surely perish. 

Dent. XXX. 18. 

2. To accuse publicly ; to stigmatize ; to cen- 
sure. “Hevas detioumed for a heretic.” More. 

D 15 :-N 6 iyNCE'M^:NT, n. Denunciation. “The 
denounce77te7it of his curse.” Browyie- 

71. One who denounces. 

DE J\rd 'VO. [L.] Anew ; from the beginning. 

DJ^NSE, a. [L. densu$\ It. ^ Sp. de7tS0; Fr. 
de7iseji 

1. Close; compact; having tbe atoms or com- 
ponent parts closely united ; condensed ; thick. 

In the iilr, the higher you go, the less it ts compressed, and 
consequently tiio less dexuw it is. loci e, 

2. (Bot.) Noting the panicle when it has an 

abundance of flowers very close. M(umde7\ 

BJ&N'Sl-TY, n. [Ij. densifas ; Fr. The 

state of being dense ; the property in bodies by 
which they contain a certain quantity of matter 
under a certain bulk or magnitude ; closeness 
of constituent parts ; compactness ; — opposed 
to ratify* Newton. 

D^NT, 7%. [A. S. dynf, a stroke. — See Dint.] 

1. t A blow ; a stroke. “ That de7it of thun- 
der.” Chaucer. “ From the dent of the French 
sword ♦ . . untouched.” Hall. 

2. A mark or indentation made by a blow, or 
by the pressure of something hard. 

3. A wire staple that forms the tooth of a 
card. 

DfeNT, p. a. [i. DENTED ; pp. DENTING, DENTED.] 
To indent ; to impress with a dent. Dryden. 

DfN*TJi-'QR4, n. (Surg.) An instrument fbr 
drawing teeth. Dunylison. 

DfiN’TAL, a. fL. dentalis ; dens, denHs, a tooth; 
Sp. d'mtal ; It. ^ Fr. dmtale.] 

1. Belonging to the teeth. Johnson, 

2. (Oram.) Articulated in part by the aid of 
the teeth ; as, “ De7ital letters.” 

91. iCmeh.) L A small shell-fish, 
of the genus dmtalium. Woodward. 

2. (Gram.) A consonant articulated by press- 
ing the tip of the tongue against the upper teeth, 
or the ridge of gum covering their roots. The 
dentals are d, t, th, s, and z. 


A, E, L 0, e, t, long; A, fi, t, 6, C, t, short; 4., I, g, V* Y» obscure; pAeB, PAR, PAsT, FALI*; fifeiR, H&E*. 
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DfiN'TA-Ln’E, n. [L. dens^ dentiSf a tooth, and 
Gt./iOos, a stone.] {Pal.) A fossil animal of 
the genus Pentaliiuit. Maunder. 

n* (Cc:>^’ ) A rm-j - o'^gastero- 
pods having a conical, .i.'l -i;' m at both 

ends. jroodicard. 

DEN'TAL-SUR'^EON, n. A dentist. Dnnglison. 

PEjY-tJI'RI-.?, n. [L. dens, dentis, a tooth, in 
allusion to the tooth-like structure of the roots.] 
{Bot.) A genus of cruciferous, perennial plants 
with toothed root-stocks of a pleasant, pungent 
taste ; toothwort. Loudon. 

D:&N'TA-Ry, a. Relating to dentition, or to the 
teeth.* * Maunder. 

DfiN^TATE, > p,, dentatus.‘\ {Bot. & Or- 

DEN'TAT-5D, S nith^ Having points like teeth ; 
toothed ; notched. “ Dentate leaf.” Gray. 
“ Serrated or denJtated bills.’* Paley. 

DjpX-TA'TION, n. The form or formation of 
teeth. “ fts [the woodpecker’s] barb, its de7i- 
tationP Paley. 

B5N-TA'TQ~s!N'U-ATE, a. ^ (Bot.) 

Having points like teeth with hol- 
lows about the edge ; scolloped and 
toothed. Loudon. 

DfiNT^ED, flf. Notched; indented. 

Barret. 

DEN'-TEL' LI n. pi. [It.] {Arch.) 

Ornaments on cornices bearing some resem- 
blance to the teeth ; modillions. Clarke. 

d£N'TI-CLE, n. [L. denticulm ; dens., dentiSy a 
tooth.] (Arch.) A small, projecting point or 
tooth ; a dentil. Crabb. 

B^lN-TiOLATE, 7 a. Having the edge 

DJ5N-T1C'U-LAT-^:d, > like small teeth or notch- 
es finely dentate. Loudon. 

DEN-TiO'U-LATE-LY, ad. In a denticulate man- 
ner. 

D?N-TlC-y-LA'TION, n. The state of being 
denticulated, notched, or set with small teeth, 
or prominences resembling teeth. Grew. 

d£n'TI-CULE, n. [L. denticulus ] dens, dentis, 
a tooth ; Fr. defiticule.\ (Arch.) The pro- 
jecting part of a cornice, on which dentils or 
modillions are cut. Francis. 

Pfe'Tl-FORM, n. {X . d^ns. derH^y ^ +'^oth, and 
forma, form.] ‘1 i' .'oi'” p ';- 1 :*i. Lo> 

d£n'T|-FRIcE, n. [L. dens, dentis, a tooth, and 
frico, to rub; Fr. dentifrice,^ A powder or 
other substance for scouring, cleaning, and pre- 
serving the teeth. Holland. 

DjSN'TJL, n. (A?'ch.) A denticle ; a modillion ; a 
member of a cornice so cut as to give it some 
resemblance to a set of teeth. Crabb. 

D:Sn'T1-LAT-1E1D, a. Formed like teeth : — having 
teeth. P. Cyc. 

BfiN-Tl-LA'TIQN, n. The formation and evolu- 
tion of teeth*, dentition. P. Cyc. 

DfiN'TJ-LAVE, n. [L. dens, dentis, a tooth, and 
lavo, to wash.] A lotion or wash for cleaning 
the teeth. Perry. 

DEN-TlL^Q-aulfST, n. QD. dens, dentis, a tooth, 
and hquor, to speak.] One who speaks through 
the teeth. Ash. 

DjpN-TiL'Q-aXJy, The art of speaking through 
the teeth. * Ash. 

DjBN'TlNE, n. [L. dens, dentis, a tooth.] The 
fundamental tissue of a tooth. Bf'etoer. 

t)£N-TI-R6S'TJ6JR, n. [L. dens, dentis, a tooth, 
and rostrum, a beak.] (Ornith.) A bird of the 
tribe Dentirostres. Craig. 

DfiN-TI-RCS'TRALi a. (Chmith.) Noting a bird 
of the tribe Dentirostres. Brands. 

* D^-TF7R6s*TRE§, n.pl. (Ornith.) A tribe 
of birds of ^the order Fasseres, having a notch 
and a tooldi-like process on each side m the up- 
per mandible^ as thie butcher-bird. They are 
rapaelous. and prey on smaller and weaker 
birds. Gray 

DfiN'Tl-SoAliP, n. [L. dens, dentis, a tCoth, and 
scalpo, to scrape.] An instrument for cleaning 
the teeth. Ash. 


DfiN'TJST, n. [It. d* Sp. dentista; Fr. dentists.] ; 
One who de'^otes himself to the study of the j 
diseases of the teeth and their treatment ; a I 
surgeon for the teeth ; called also dental-sur- \ 
r,eon, send surgeon-dentist. Duuglison. \ 

D^^-tIs'TIC, 7 a. Relating to a dentist, or 

DJpX-TiS'TI-CAL, ) to denti&trj'. Dr. IVestcott. 

DEN'TIS-TRY, 9 t. The business or art of a den- 
tist; dental surgery. Ditnglison. 

D5Nr-TI"TI9N (den-tihl/un), n. [L. dentitio i 
dens, dentis, a tooth ; It. dentizione ; Sp. dentL 
cion ; Fr. dentition.] 

1. The formation and evolution of the teeth ; 
the cutting of the teeth ; teething. P. Cyc. 

2. The time of teething. Smith. 

t DEN-TIZE', V. n. To have the teeth renewed. 
“ She did dentize twice or thrice.” Bacon. 


DEN'TOID, a. [L. dens, dentis, a tooth, and Gr. 
{i6os, form.] Resembling a tooth. Smai't. 

t DI^-NU'DATE, V. a. [L. denude, demtdatus ; nu- 
naked.] To strip; to denude. Hammond. 

D^-NU'DATE, a. (Bot.) Appearing naked, as 
plants when flowers appear before the leaves ; 
denudated. Ruschenberger. 

DfiN-U-DA'TION, n. 1. The act of making naked ; 
lading bare or depriving of covering. Bp. Hall. 

2. (Geol.) A removal of a portion of land 
by the action of running water, so as to lav bare 
the inferior strata. Riischenoerger. 

Dg-NUDB', V. a. PL. denude ; It. denudare ; Sp. 
desnudar ; Fr. denuder.] [f. denuded ; pp. 
DENUDING, DENUDED.] To strip *, to divest ; 
to make naked. Denude a vine-branch of its 
leaves.” Bay. 

DJgl-NUN'CI-ATE (dc-niin'she-at, 66), v. a. [X. de- 
nuncio, deiiimcicdus. — See Denounce.] [2. de- 
NUNCIATED ; pp. DENUNCIATING, DEN UNCI AT- 
ED.] To denounce ; to threaten : — to stigmatize. 

rrive F"*rTyi I'fd "nt on' v n right, but ... an 

py' ,p •• j I » s- •■r, ' 1 1' *1 w V < r'.. Bujke. 

D^J-nOn-CI-A'TIQN (de-naii-sh?-5'slmn, 66), 

[L. denunciatio ; It. denunziazione\S^. denun- 
ciacion ; Fr. dthioneiation^ 

1. Act of denouncing ; the proclamation of a 
threat; public menace; arraignment. A de- 
nunciation or indiction of a w'ar.” Bacon. 

2. t Publication ; announcement. “ Denun- 
ciation of banns before matrimony.” Bp. Hall, 

Dp-NtrN'Cl-A-TiVE, a. That denounces ; de- 
nunci-atoryJ [r-] H. Brit. Bev. 

BJgl-Nfm'CI-A-TQR (d?-nan'sli5-5-tur), n. [L. de- 
nuntiator.] 

1. One who denounces or threatens. 

2. (Law.) One who gives information against 

another ; an accuser. Ayliffe. 

D|J-NtJN'Ol-A-TO-RY (df-nSn'sh^-^-to-r?), a. Re- 
lating to, or implying, denunciation ; commina- 
tory ; condemnatory. Johnson. 

DIJ-NY' (de-ni'), V. a. \h.denego\ denegar i 
Fr. (hhuer.] [i. DENIED ; pp. denying, de- 
niedJ 

1. To contradfet; to declare to be untrue. 

Then came the Sadducees, which deny that 

there is any resurrection.” Luke xx. 27- 

2. To refuse to grant; to withhold. *‘Two 

things have I required of thee ; deny me them 
not.^’ Frov. xxx. 7. 

8. To disavow; to refuse to acknowledge. ^ 

If we dmy him, he alio will rfeny m. S JHwn. U. 12. 

4. To renounce ; to abjure. " un- 
godliness and worldly lusts.” 'Fit. ii. 12, 

To dmyone^s self, to forego the gratification of one’s 
desires j to practise self-denial. Mcrbu.ry. 

Syil. — To deny respects matters of fact or knowl- 
edge; to refuu, matters of wish or request. He dmiad 
the fact, contradicted the statement, disotoned his con- 
nection, disavowed the authorship, renounced the 
claim, opposed the design, disclaimed tiie intention, 
and reused compliance. — See Refuse, Disclaim. 

DE-QR-STRCCT', V. a. [L. deohstrm, deobstntctm ; 
dc, priv., and ohsirtco, to build in the way ; Fr. 
d4obsiiruer.] To clear from impediments. More^. 

D5-5b'STRIT-5;NT, a. (Med.) Having power to 
remove obstructions and to open the animal 
passages; aperient. Arbuthnot. 


D5:-5b’STRU-?NT, n. (Med.) A medicine that 
has the po’wer to remove obstructions and open 
the animal passages ; an aperient- Dung hson. 

DE'O-dAxd, n. [L. Deo dandus, to be given to 
God.] (Eng. Law.) A personal chattel, ani- 
mate or inanimate, as a horse, or a cart, that, 
having caused the untimely death of any man 
bv inischanee, was given to God; that is, for- 
feited to the king to be applied to pious uses. 

Dcofiaufh are unknoMn in American la-w, and have very ■ 
recently (S) and 10 V ict.) been ubolis»hed in England. Ikrande. 

DE-Q-DAR’, n. (Bot.) A species of cedar in India, 
highly valued for timber, and as an ornamental 
tree ; Indian cedar ; Ced7'U$ deodara. Loudon. 

D5-0'D0R-IZE, V. a. To deprive of odor ; to dis- 
infect.’ Examiner. 

Dg-O'DpR-IZ-^R, n. He w*ho, or that which, 
deodorizes ; — applied to a substance 

which has the power of h‘r.<, effluvia, 

as chlorine, cidoride of zinc, nitrate of lead, 
&c. Brande. 

t D^J-ON'^lR-ATEj V. a. [L. deonero, deoneratus.] 
To unload ; to discharge. Cockeram. 

Djp-ON-TQ-Lfi^l'I-CAL, a. Relating to deontol- 
ogy. * Brougham. 

DE-0N-t6l'0-5^IsT, n. One versed in deontol- 
ogy. * Be. Rev. 

DE-0N-TGL'0-Q1Y, n. [Gr. Siov, due, and Xdyos, a 
discourse.] Tlie science of duty ; the science 
of ethics as founded on the tendency of actions 
to promote happiness. J. Bentha?n. 

t D^-OP^Pl-LATE, V. a. [L. de, priv., and oppilo, 
to shut up.] To free from obstructions, Boyle. 

t DFi-6P-Pl-LA'TIQN, n. The act of freeing or 
clearing from obstructions. Browne. 

t Djp-OP’PJ-LA-TlVE, a. Deobstrnent. Harvey. 

tD^;-6P'PI-LA-TlVE, n. (Med.) A medicine to 
clear obstructions. Ash. 

fD^-bR-DJ-NA’TIQN, n. Disorder. Dr, Bawley. 

•f D^J-6s^cn-LATE, V. a. [L. deoseulor, deosetb- 
idtus.] To kiss. Cockeram. 

t D|l-6S-Cy-LA'TI9N, w. A kissing. BtiUingfket. 

DJ6:-5X'1-DATE, V. a. [Fr. ddsoxyder.] (Chem.) 
To reduce from the state of an oxide ; to deox- 
idize ; — VTitten also deoxydaie. Smart. 

D|:-5x-1-DA'TIQN, n. The act of deoxidating, 
or reducing from the state of an oxide. Smart. 

DJ5:-6x-1-D1-ZA'TIQN, n. Deoxidation. Clarke. 

DJg-oX'i-DlZE, V. a. [i. deoxidized ; op. deox- 
idizing, deoxidized.] (Chem.) To reduce 
from the state of an oxide; to deoxidate; — 
written also deoxydize. Brands. 

DJgl-dX'I-DlZE-MjSNT, n. The act of deoxidizing ; 
deoxidation. Branm. 

D|;-dX'Y-5f5N-ATB, V. a. [Fr. ddsoxygdner.] To 
deprive of oxygen. Smart. 

D|;-6X-Y-g»e;N-A'TrQN, n. [Ft. d^soxyg^tion.] 
The act of deoxygenating. Smart. 

fD^I-FAINT', V. a. [See Depict.] 

1. To picture ; to represent by colors or paints 

** Depainted on a wall.*' Chaucer. 

2. To describe; to deKneate. Depaint in 

roundelay.” Gay. 

t D^l-PAINT^^JR, n. A painter. G. Douglas. 

DJ61-P.Hrt', V. n. [L. dis, asunder, and partior, 
to divide; It. dispartlre; S^.departir; Fr. di- 
partir.] [i. departed departing, de- 
parted.] 

1. To go away ; to vanish ; to disappear. 


Show his eye», and grieve hi* heart? 
Come Ilka shadow' " " 


Shat 


owi, so de^aart. 

2. To leave the world ; to die. 

Now lettost tliou thy servant dqpttH in peacs. Luke ii. SO. 

3. {Law.) To forsake or abandon the ground 

assumed in a former pleading, and assume a 
new one. BttrriU. 

To iKpartfrom, to go away from to desist firom ,* 
to abandon : to give up. To depart Jirtm the ato«t 
unreasonable of all their demands.” Cpxtrendon.— To 
depart from Ood, to full away from him : to ap<»tar 
tLze. — 'll To depart with, to part with ; to het go. Shak, 


r, SfB; MfiVB, NQR, 0N; bOlD, BIJR, Rt!rL]B. — g, 9> ^ tt 90ft; A £» hard; ^aa z; % as gz.- 
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fD^l-PART', 1. To distribute. *‘Theyi^- 
parted his clothes.” yiatt. xxvii. 35 {Wickliffe). 

3. To -'cpnn’te ; to bct free. Spenser, 

3. To rcti-o from; to leave; to quit. “To 
par£ Rome. ’ B, Jomon, 

J8^ To depart this l\fe, to die : — still in use. 

t D5-PART', n, 1 A going away. “ At my 
part from France.” Shak. 

2. Death; departure. “Tidings ... were 
brought me of your loss and his depart.** Shak. 

3. {Chem.) A separation of a compound sub- 
stance into its elements. Bacon. 

D?I-PART'5R» One who departs: — one who 
rednes metals by separation. Johnson, 

De-PART'ING, n. 1. f Separation. “Like life 
and death’s departing** Shak, 

2. A going away. “The first departing of the 
kind.’* Shak, 

tDE-PAR-TI'’TrON, n. Separation. Chaucer. 

D]g;-PART’M^;NT, n. [It. dipartimento ; Sp. de- 
partamento ; Fr. dipartement.'\ 

1. Separate part, office, or division. 

Let him consider what virtues his departtnsnt of life par- 
ticula.4y requires. Emx, 

2. A part or division in the executive gov- 
ernment ; distinct class of official duties ; as, 

The department of state, or the treasury ’ 

]vr. de la Tour du Pin . . comes to give an account jf the 
state of his department. Burke. 

The temporary heads of departments were required to 
prepare and lay Before tho first magistrate such atatements, 
itc. MarmalVh Ltfe of Washmyton. 

3. A province or subdivision of a country or 

kingdom, as in Fran ce. Brando. 

DfeP-ART-M^NT'AL, a. Relating to a depart- 
ment, “ The departmental guards,” Burke. 

D©-PAR.T'URE (-yar), -n. 1. The act of departing; 
a going away ; exit. “ My lord being in the gal- 
lery of my snip, at my departure** State Trials. 

2. Removal from life ; death ; decease. 

Happy -was their goifl prince in his timely deparOtre., 
which barred him from tiie knowledge of hia sou’s luiscnes. 

Bitlney. 

3. A forsaking ; an abandoning ; desertion ; 
— va^from. ^*I>e$.artiirB from evil.” Tillotson. 

4. (Surveying.) The distance between two 
meridians dratvn thifough the extremities of ai^ 
course and considei ed as parallel. Da. ^ P. 

6. (Natd.) The distance a ship has made 
from the meridian east or west ; the whole east- 
ing or westing made by a ship. Bowditeh, 

6. (Law.) The abandonment of the ground 
taken in a former jieading, and the adoption of 
another. Burrill. 

Syn.'— See Deaih. 

t Djg-PAs'^CjpNT, a. [L. depascens.'] Feeding. 

t D5 :-PAsT'IJRB (do -pftst’yur), v. a. (L. depasco^ 
C^astus^ * [t. DEI^ASTURED ; pp. DEPASTURIXO, 

DEEA5TUREE.] To pasture ; to graze. Spenser. 

+ D5-PAst'UEE, t?. n. To graze. Blackatone. 

f Dgl-PA’TRl-ATB, o. n. [L, dey from, and^a^Wa, 
one’s country.] To go from one’s countiw* “A 
subject . , . may depedriate and go,” Mason. 

* D?i-PAU'P|;R-ATB, t». a. pL. depatipero, depau^ 
peraimipmtpery^oox.) [s.l>BPAUPEitATBi>;jw. : 

depaeperAtifg, depauperated.] To make 1 
poor ; to impoverish. “ Abjection and humility 
— which d^auperate the spirit.” Bp. Taylor. 

P®-PAU'PilR-AT-®B, a. (Bot.) Imperfectly de- 
veloped; ill-formedL P. Cye. 

DJP-PAU’P^IR-IZE, V. a. p. DEPAUPERIZED ; pp. 
DEPAUPERIZING, DEPAUPERIZED.] To raise or 
free from a state of pauperism. 

Our efforts at tlepaiwe^mg the children of pauper# wowlA 
he more successfiO, if the process were not carritd oif in a 
lump. Ed. Keen 

t Digi^PlAGH', V. a, [Fr. d^ichery to despatch.] 
To acquit; to discharge. llacUuyt. 

t t)El-I^€T'|-BljB, a. [L. d&peetOy to comb.] Sus- 
ceptible of being extended or diffused. Bacon. 

f DB-P^O-V-I'A^TIQN, n. [X. depeculory depect^ 
latuSy to embezzle.] Peculation. Cockeram. 

fDB-PEINOT' V. G. [L* depinqoy 

pinotm ; Fr. dip^ndre^ To paint, Spenser. 

D^-PtoD', V. n. \lkid»pmd$oy de, furom, andjssn- 


deOy to hang ; It, dipendere ; Sp. depender ; Fr. 
drpendre.l p. depended; pp. depending, 

DEPENDED.] 

1. To hang ; to be pendent. 

Dewy drops in icicles upon each bough eTcpcnd’.il/tr.ybrJjfag. 

2. To be dependent ; to be in a state of de- 
pendence ; to rely . — followed by on or upon. 

Xeve>- he withriut monev.urn* depend upon the courtesy of 
others, vhich 111 \ *h'i .It a ppifh Bacon. 

3. To be connected with, as with a cause or 
antecedent ; to be the effect of. 

The neace and happiness of a society depend on the jus- 
tice ana fidelity, the temperance and chanty, of its mem- 
bers. Boyers. 

4. To be yet undetermined ; to be in suspense. 

Of I ~ ' I diJ V 'll ..IS* CO Lydgate. 

5. To be fixed with attention ; to hang. 

The hearer on the speaker’s mouth depends. Drydm. 

6. To rely ; to rest ; to trust to. 

Common fiime ... is not to he depended upon. Swift. 

DB-PEND'A-BLB, a. That may be depended 
upon. Dependable friendships.” [r.] Pope. 

D^J-pJSnd’ANCB, n. See Dependence. Dry den. 

DB-PfiND’ANT, n. [L. dependensi Fr. d^endaTrC."] 
One who ’is subordinate or in subjection ; a vas- 
sal ; a hanger-on ; a dependent. — See Depend- 
ent, and Dependence. Hooker. 

DJg-PfiND'^NOE, ) dependeo, dependenSy 

DB-PfiND'5N-CY, ) to depend ; Fr. ddpendanccy 
dependence.] * 

1. The state of hanging down, or being pen- 
dent, from a supporter. Johnson. 

2. Something hanging from a support. 

Like a largo cluster of black grapes they show. 

And make a long dependence from the bough. JOrydert. 

3. The State of deriving support from ; reli- 
ance ; trust ; confidence ; — with on or upon. 

The expectation of the performance of our desire is that 

I we call dependence upon him. SfUlmgfieet. 

4. The state of being related to a cause or 

antecedent; concatenation; connection. “The 
dependmee of ideas.” Locke. 

6. The state of being dependent, subordinate, 
or subject to; — with <m or upon. “Their de^ 
pendency on the crown of England.” Bacon. 

6. That which is subordinate, particularly a 
subject province; an adjunct. “The earth and 
its dependencies.** Burnet. “A prince be- 
reaved of his dependencies,** Bacon, 

These several words, dependence,, dependency, 
dependent, n., dependent, a.; dependance, depen^ncy, de-^ 
pendant, n,, dependant, a., are given in both these 
forms in the principal Bnglisii Dictionaries ; tho dif- 
ference being m the use of eand a ; the e coming from 

the Latin, and the a from the French « If there is 

any kind of principle to determine a doubt in this 
case, It is this — that the form ent should be used for 
the adjective and abstract substantive derived from 
it, as dependent, dependence, and the French form for 
tho conuiion substantive noun, as a dependant ; but tho 
principle is not consistently acted upon.” Smart. 

D?-PfiND'?lNT, a. [L. dependens ; Fr. dependant.'] 

1. Ilnnging down. Pearham, 

2. Relating to something as bause or antece- 
dent ; relating to something previous. 

3. Having dependence ; • deriving support 
from ; relying upon for the means of suosist- 
ence ; as, “ Dependent on charity.” 

4. Subordinate ; in the power of another. 

No feeble tyrant of a petty Rtate 

Com ts thee to shake on a dejtendent throne. Johnson. 

Dip-P£ND'?iNT, n. [L. dependmst, Fr. dt^end- 
a? 2 ,^.] One in subjection or subordinate ; a de- 
pendant. — See Dependant, and Depend- 
ence, Sharp. 

D®-PiND'?;NT-LY, ad. In a dependent manner. 

Dll'PiND'llR, n. One who depends ; a dependant. 

p. a. Hanging fVom ; relying on ; 

trusting to. 

DB-P:feND’iNG-LY, ad. In a depending or subor- 
dinate manner. 

fDlgl-PBO'PLB (df-p«'pl),: e. a. [Fr. 

To depopulate ; to dispeople. Chapmm. 

D?-PjlR'DlT,n. ]Xi.deperdoydeperd%tus,to&,t9i\xoj, 
to ruin.] Any thing lost or destroyed, [r.] Pafey. 


t DfiP-^;R-Dl“TIQN (-dlsh'un), n. Loss. Browns. 

fDB-P^iRT'j-BLE, a. Dhisiblc; separable. Bacon. 

t D?-PHL£gm' (d?-flem’), V. a. To clear from 
phlegm ; to dephlegmate. Boyle. 

D?-PHLEG'MATE (de-flSg’niat), v. a. [Gr. (p?Jyb>, 
to burn ; Low L. depklegmo, dephlerpnatus.] p. 

DEPHLEGMATED ; pp. DEPHLEGMATING, DE- 
PHLEGMATED.] To dear from aqueous matter ; 
to rectify ; to distil. Boyle. 

DEPH-LBG-MA'TIQN (d6f-leg-ma’shvn), n. The 
operation of freeing spirits of wine and certain 
other fluids from the water which they usually 
contain. Brande. 

fDB-PHLflGM’^D-NESS (de-flStn’ed-nSs), n. The 
state of being freed from aqueous matter. Boyle. 

DfePH-LO-§^IS'Tl-CATE, v. a. [L. de, priv., and 
Gr. (ployiardg, inflammable; to burn,] 

\i. DEPHLOGISTICATED ; pp. DEPHLOGISTICAT- 
ING, DEPHLOGISTICATED.] (Chcm.) To deprive 
of phlogiston, or the supposed principle of in- 
flammability, sometimes identified vtith hydro- 
gen. Brande. 

DfiPH-LQ-g^IS'TI-OAT-^D, p. a. Deprived of 
phlogiston. 

Dephloiristicated air, a term applied by Dr, Priestley 
and others to what is now called oxygen gas. Maunder. 

DEPII-LO-^IS-TT-CA’TION, «. (Ciiem.) The act 
or the process of separating phlogiston from a 
body. Brande. 

DB-PICT', V. a. [L. depinqo, depictus ; It. dipin^ 
gere\ Fr. d^peindre.] [e, depicted; yip. de- 
picting, DEPICTED.] 

1. To paint ; to portray ; to represent in colors. 

The coward# of Lacedsamon detneted upon their shields 

the most terrible beasts they could imagine. Bp. Taylor. 

2. To describe ; to represent in words. 

"When the distraetionB of a tumult are sensibly depicted. 

while you ^c^d you seem indeed ro see mem. Felton. 

DE-PIc'TION, n. The act of depicting : a paint- 
ing. [r.] ifowitt. 

D?-PlCT’rRE (d^-plkt'yyir), v. a. To represent in 
colors ; to depict ; to paint. Shmstojie. 

DfiP'l-LATE, V. a. [L. depth, depilatus ; de, priv., 
and pilus, the hair.] To pull on hair. Cockeram. 

DfiP-l-LA'TIQN, w. A pulling off the hair. Dry don. 

II D^l-PlL'A-TQ-RY [d^-pll'^i-tfir-c, W. P. K. Sm. 
irB.; d^-pl'la-tdr-e, J«.], w. [Fv. d^Matoirc.] 
(Med.) A substance or application which takes 
away hair from any part of the body. Brande. 

II Dg-PtL'A-TO-RY, a. Having the gnality of 
taking off the hair. Charmers. 

DB-PFL 01 ,ts, or DfeP'l-LOfjS [de-pl’lys, S. TF. P. 
Ja.\ dSp’^-lHs, iC. Sm.', or dSp’^-liXa, 

P.],a. [L. ffcyjtVw.] ^Vithout hair, [p,.] Browne. 

DfiP-L^N-TA’TlQN, n. [Ij.dcplanto, doplantatus.] 
The act of taking up plants, [r. j Clarke. 

Dlp-PLE'TION, n. [L. depleo, depletm’, de, priv., 
andjo/co, to fill ] 

1. (Med.) The act of emptying the animal 
vessels by blood-letting or by evacuant medi- 
cine ; — inordinate evacuation, Dunglison. 

2. The act of exhausting or draining ; as, “ A 
dejdetion of the treasury.*^ 

D?l-PLE’TQ-RY, a. (Med.) Causing depletion; 
emptying. * Med. Jour. 

t DfiP-Ll-OA’TtQN, n. [L. de, priv., and pUco, to 
fold.] An unfolding or untwisting. Motmtague* 

D|:-PL6'RA-BLE, a. [It. dephraMlei Sp. de^ 
p/orahh; Fr. dffphraole.] That is to be de- 
plored; miserable; lamentable; sad; calami- 
tous ; grievous. “ Tho deplorable condition to 
which the king was reduo^** Clarendon. 

D^PLd’RA-BLE-NiSS, n. State of beii^ deplora- 
ble. Sadness and deplorableness.** MamrnOTidm 

Dg-PLO'E^-BLY, ad. Xiamentably f miserably, 

tDB-PL5'RATB, a. Lamentable; hopeless, “ The 
case is then most deplorateP XJ Estrange. 

Dfep-LQ-EA’TIQIPL n. [L. deploraHo ; It. deph- 
raafkkw.] Act of deploring ; lamentation. Speed. 

D]^-FL0EB% u. a. [L. deploro ; It. dephrare . Spu. 


fDII-PSR’DITE-LY, Gfll. dmerditue.] Desper- 
ately. “ Deperditely wicked.* Dean King. 
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dephrar ; Pr. diplorer^ deplored ; pp. de- 
ploring, DEPLORED.] To sorrow deeply for ; 
to grieve for ; to lament ; to bewail ; to mourn ; 
to bemoan. 

Those loud If merH her pohoinr n-’lds restore. 

And Ucctoi, > et aii' i , as dcj*! ‘h -.'o; i*. Dryden^ 

Full oft our human foresigrht I deplore, Wo) dmorth, 

Syn. — To d(>plore is a stionger expression than to 
lament. He that laments or bewails ^rrieves aloud , he 
that deplores or mourns giieves silentlj. — See Be- 
wail. 

D5-PLORED', jt?. a. 1. Lamented: — lamentable. 

2. [L. deplo7'atiis^ f Incurable; given over 
by physicians. 

Phvsicians do malce a kind of scruple and religion to stay 
with the patient after the disease is deplored, Macon, 

•tD^I-PLOIl'^D-LY, ad. Lamentably. Bp, Taylor, 

D^l-PLOR'JgD-NLSS, n. Deplorableness. Bp, Hall, 

t D^-PLORE'M^IOT, w. Deploration. Cockeram. 

DJE-PLOJR'JglR, n. One who deplores. Boyle, 

Djp-PLOR'ING, w. Lamentation ; a weeping ; de- 
ploration. F, Butler, 

DIJ-PLOR^ING-LY, ad. In a deploring manner, 

DJgl-PLO^’', V, a, [L. de^ from, and plico^ to fold ; Fr. 
dfployer,^ p. deployed ; pp, deploying, de- 
ployed.] (M4) To unfold; to extend; to dis- 
play, as a body of troops. 

A coin nn of troops is deployed when the divisions spr^d 
(ride, or open out. Todd, 

D5-PLC)Y', t?. n, (Mil,) To open ; to extend. 

\ e -i’ Ml “ r.l r *' '•> ' ’ « i: ” akes a flank march 
< ■ i. ..SI !.-■ 'oi. ...‘i’ll J Sullivan. 

D]g:-PLOY', n, (Mil,) The expansion of a body of 
troops, previously compacted in a column, so as 
to present a large front. Braude, 

D^;-PL6t'M5NT, n, [Fr. d/ployement,) (Mil,) 
{Same as DEPLOY. Orabb, 

DfiP-LU-MA'TIQK, n, 1, The act of plucking oif 
featkers. Cotyrave, 

2. (Med-) A disease or swelling of the^ eye- 
lids, by which the eyelashes fall out. Phillips, 

D5-PLUME', V, a, [L. deplumisy featherless ; de, 
priv., and pluma, a feather ; Fr. di^lumeT,'\ To 
strip of feathers or plumes. Their wings de- 
plumed:^ -B. Jonson, 

DE-PO-LA R-I-ZA'TIQN, n. (Opt.) The act of de- 
polarizing. Francis, 

DE-PO'LAR-fZE, V, a, (Opt.) To deprive of po- 
larity, or to change with respect to polarization ; 
to reduce or restore, as a ray of polarized light, 
to its former state. Brands, 

D^;-P6NE^ v. a, [L. depono, to lay down.] To 
lay down as a pledge or security j to wager ; to 
risk. [R.] Budibras, 

DJI-pONES V. w. To bear witness ; to depose. 

Not that he was In a condition to depom to eveiy thing he 
tolls. A • Brit. Meo, 

Depone and depose are both derived from the 
same Latin verb, depono. ** The Scotch use depone, tlie 
English depose.” Richardson, 

DS-PO'NJPNT, a, [It. dr Fr. di^onent ; Sp. depo- 
nente.’] (Gram-) Noting Latin verbs which 
have a passive form but an active meaning. 

D]g;-P6'N?NT, n, 1. (Law,) One who makes a 
deposition ; one who gives, under oath, testi- 
mony which is reduced to writing; one who 
, makes oath to a written statement. Burrill. 

2, (Gram,) A deponent verb. Beattie. 

Syn. — A deponera gives a deposition as a written 
testuuony ; a witness gives a verbal testimony. 

D:6;-P6P'U-LAR-fZE, V, a. To make or render un- 
popular. [r.] West. Rev. 

D5;-p6P'1J-LATE, v. a, [L. depopulcTy depopttla- 
tm, to lay waste; de, priv., and popums, the 
people.] [t. DEPOFXTLATBD ; pp, DBPOPl'LAT- 
ING, DEPOPULATED.] To deprive of inhabi- 
tants ; to unpeople ; to dispeople- 

He, with Edriek, the traitor, . . . entered into Mercia, and 
especially into Warwickshire, depoptdatmg all places intoelr 
way. Mitten, 

Djp-FfiP'U^LATE, n. To become dispeopled; 
to become destitute of people. Goldsmith, 

D?3-P6P-IT-LA'TI9N, n. [h, depopulatio ; Sp.de- 
populacion ; Fr. depopifto^oi^^l The act of de- 
populating ; a reduction of mnabitants. Hume, 


D5-P6P%"-LA-TQR, n. One who depopulates. 

DE-PORT', V. a, [L. deporto ; tie, off. and »o;*fo, 
to carry ; It. dipoHare ; Sp. deportar ; Fr. di- 
porter [/. DEPORTED ; pp, DEPORTING, DE- 
PORTED.] 

1. tTo banish; to exile. Sir Dudley Carleton. 

2. To demean ; to behave ; to conduct ; — 
with the reflective pronoun. 

Thus did our Lord deport himself. Barrow. 

t D?-PORT', M. Demeanor ; deportment. Milton. 

Dfip-OR-TA'TIQN, n. [L. deporiatio ; It. de^r- 
tazionei Sji. deportacion', Bv.d^'poy^ation.l The 
act of carrying away ; removal ; transportation ; 
exile; banishment. 

There were three remarkable captivities and deportations 
of the Jews. Bt owne. 

D^I-PORT'M^NT, n.^ [Fr. diportement,) Conduct, 
viewed in its relation to others ; demeanor ; be- 
havior; caiiiage; comportment. 

What ’s a fine peison, or n beauteous face, 

Unless deportment gives them, decent grace ? Ckurckm. 

Syn.— See Behavior. 

D?-Pd^'A-BLE, a. That may be deposed, or di- 
vested of office. HowelL 

DJg-PO'^AL, n. The act of deposing, or divesting 
of office ; deposition. Fox, 

DJp-PO^E', D. a, [L. depono, depositm ; de, down, 
and pono, to put ; It. deporre ; Sp. deponer ; Fr. 
d poser.) \%, deposed ; pp. deposing, de- 
posed.] 

1. t To lay down ; to deposit. Additional 

mud deposed upon it.” Woodward. 

2. + To lay aside. “ God hath deposed his 

ivrath towards all mankind.” Barrow. 

3. f To take away ; to strip of. 

You may my glory and my state depose, Shal. 

4. To degrade from a throne or other high 
station ; to dethrone ; to cause to descend from 
any office or rank ; to cashier ; to dismiss. 

Unpitied, be deposed, and after Uvc. Bryden. 

6. t To examine on oath. 

*'> nn** law, 

Lt O' ’ i.’ 1 1’. .1 m* u tu 1 o*iiiM Shak, 

D^l-PO§E', V. 71, To give testimony ; to bear wit- 
ness; to testify ; to depone. Sid^iey. 

D^-Po^'lglR, 71. 1. One w’ho deposes, or divests 
another of an office. Dav&naixt. 

2. A deponent; a witness. State Tiials. 

Djg!-PO§'lNG, w. The act of one who deposes. *‘The 
^feJpo 6 ‘^ 9 ^y and murdering of kings.” State Trials, 

DJg-Pc3^'lT, u. a. [L. depom, depositus ; It. de- 
positare ; Sp. depositor. — See Depose.] p. 
DEPOSITED ; pp, DEI*OSITINO, DEPOSITED.] 

1. To drop ; to let fall ; to throw down ; as, 
“ The wine deposits a sediment.” 

2. To lay aside ; to discontinue, [R.] Fell, 

3. To lodge ; to lay up ; to hoard ; to place 

for preservation, the ashes of one of 

the greatest poets on earth are deposited,” Garth, 

4. To lay up as a pledge or security. Johnson, 

5. To commit to the care of ; to intrust. 

The people with whom God thought tit to deposit the«e 
things for the benefit of the world. Clarke, 

71, 1. Any thing thrown down, left, or 

lodged. 

Disdains the banks, and throws the golden aands. 

A rich depufut, on the scrderlug lanofl. Cowper, 

2. (Geol.) The solid matter left by flowing 
■water ; as, ** Alluvial deposits,” 

3. (Chem,) Any substance precipitated from 
a solution by decomposition. 

4. Any thing committed to the care or safe- | 

keeping of another. ** This precious d^osit of 
legal and constitutional liberty.” IIu7'd, 

5. A sum of money or other valuable property 
lodged as a security or pledge ; pawn. Potonait, 

0. A place where things are deposited; a de- 

positoay ; a store-house. Craig, 

_ 7. Money left in a bank for safe-keeping. 

' /« depo^, iu a state of pledge, or of trust for safe- 
keeping. 

Syn, — A drposit may be made for purposes of con- 
venj^ce or charity ; a plfdfre, pawn, and security are 
given Ibr the relief of some want, or to secure the per- 
formance of some act. 

DJ:-P6§'1-TA-RY, n. [L. depositariusi It. ^ Sp. 
depositarib ; Fr. d^^ositaire,) 

1. One with whom any thing is intrusted. 


” A depositor shall . . . inquire into the charac- 
ter of his intended depositary,” Sir Wm. Jones. 

1 am the sole depositary of my own. secret, and it shall 

pensh -with me Jumus. 

2. (Lata.) One who receives the goods of an- 
other to keep w-ithout compensation. Burrill. 

Depositary is properlv used for a person, and 
depojsitory for a place ; but the two words are some- 
hmes confounded. 

D^1-P6§'5T-5D, a. Placed; laid up ; laid aside. 

DJS-p6§'rT-!NG, n, Alaying aside. Decay of Piety. 

DEP-Q-^I”TrpN (dSp-o-zish'un), n, [L. depositio ; 
It, deposizione ; Sp, de^osicion ; Fr. d^osition,) 

1 . The act of depositing, or throwing down ; 
as, The deposition of sediment.” 

2 That which is thrown down ; a deposit. 

8. The act of giving or laying before ** The 
deposition of examples.” ^ Mountague. 

4. Declaration; assertion. 

If a person of clear fame assert a thing, which he is ready 
to maintain with the loss of his life, there is no reason to 
doubt the truth of his d^osition. Bates. 

5. The act of dethroning, or of divesting of 

office or dignity. “The causes of his [JameslL] 
deposition, BoUngbrok^. 

e. (Law,) The act of giving testimony on, 
oath : — the testimony of a witness or deponent 
reduced to ■writing and signed, as given under 
oath before a commissioner, examiner, or other 
judicial officer, in answer to interrogatories and 
cross-interrogatories. Bwrrill. 

Dip-POi^'I-TOR, n, [L.] One who makes a deposit. 

D^1-Po§'j-TO-RY, n. The place where any thing 
IS deposited or lodged. — See Depositary. 

DE-POi^'I-T&M, n. [L.] A deposit. Warhurion. 

t D5-P5^'1-TURE, n. A depositing. “ By mecious 
embalments, depositures in dry earth.” Brotene, 

DEPOT Cde-p8') [d§-p5', K, M, C. Wh . ; d5-p®', Ja. 
Sfn, — Often pronounced dS'pS, D. S.], n. [Fr ] 

1. (Mil.) A depository for the stores, ammu> 

nition, &c., of an army ; — a place for the recep 
tion of recruits, or of detached parties from dif- 
ferent regiments: — the reserve company of a 
regiment left at home when the regiment is on 
foreign service. Ghs. of Mil. Terms. 

2. (Fort.) A particular place at the trail of 

the trenches, out of the reach of the cannon of a 
besieged place, where the troops who are or- 
dered to attack the outworks generally assem- 
ble. Mil Ency. 

3. A place where any Hnd of goods is de- 
posited ; a storehouse ; a warehouse. Craig. 

4. A building for the convenience of passen- 

gers at a terminus or a stopping-place on a 
railroad ; a station-house. Clarke. 

JSSS" « The newly-adopted French word depot be- 
comes in the plural [as spoken] an old English a'ord, 
depose.^^ MUjord, ItiOh. 

d£p-JEIA-VA'TIQN, w. [L. de^vatio ; It. depra-- 
vazione ; Sp. depravacion ; Fr. d^avation.! 

X. t Censure ; a speaking ill of. Snak. 

2. The act of depraving or making bad ; the 
act of vitiating ; vitiation ; corruption. Swift. 

3, The state of what has become bad; degen- 
eracy; depravity. 

If It rrefinem«nt] does not lead directly to purity of m«a- 
new, [itj obviates at least their greatest dspravaiwn. 

iSxr J, Bsynelds. 

Syn.— See Depravity. 

DJi-PRAVE', o. a, [L. depra%o\ de, from, ■used 
intensively, and praams, crooked ; It. depra- 
vare ; Sp. depravar ; Fr. dipraver.) [i- de- 
praved ; pp. DEPRAVING, DEPRAVED.] 

1. tTo pervert; to misrepresent; to put a 
bad construction on. 

Lest the same kneeling should hy sny person — be mla. 
conehued and de 2 « aied. Communion Service 

2. tTo censure ; to speak ill of; to defame 

Our cftpteins began to deserve to be deprarerf and 
demned, Ooklen Booh* 

3. To make bad ; to vitiate ; to corrupt ; to 
contaminate ; to mar ; to spoil ; to impair. 

■mioee pride depraves each other better part Sfpeimr, 

Dl^-PRAVBD'^ (d$-pravdO,i?* Corrupted; ccr- 

nipt; vicious. 

D^-PRAV'JgD-LY, ad. In a depraved manner. 

D?-PBAV'Jg:D-NfiSS, n. Corruption; depravily. 
“ Original depravednessP Hemunond. 
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t DS-fHAVB'MBNT, n. A vitiated state ; de|>ra- 
yation. “ Irreligious depravement.** Milton. 

DJgl-PEA V^jpR, «. 1. t One who censures ; a de- 
famer ; a vilifier. ** The backbiters and deprav- 
ers of this work.” Holland. 

2. One who depraves or vitiates ; a corrupter. 

Depravers of Scripture.” Duller. 

D 5 -PRAV^ING, w. Act of traducing. “Anything 
in derogation or depraving of said book.*’ Todd, 


D^l-PRAV'ING-LY, ad. In a depraving manner. 

D^;-PRAv^J-TY, n. 1. The state of being de- 
praved or vitiated; corruption. “A depravity 
in the understanding.** ^ Tottie, 

2. Wickedness; viciousness; vice. 

They extenuate his depravity^ and aacnbe some goodness 
nnto him. , £rown6 

Syn. — Depravity char.acterizes the existing state 
of a person or thing ; depravation and corruption des- 
ignate the making or producing of the corrupt state. 
Depravity of mind or character ; depravation ot man- 
ners or or norals ; corruption of principle or of 1 anguage. 


D£;P*R5-CA-BLE, a. [It. deprecahite.'] That is to 
be deprecated ; very undesirable. Pahg 

I)£p*R^1-CATB, V. a, [L. deprecor, deprecatits\ 
dSf from, and precor, to pray ; Sp. deprecar.] 
[i. DEPRECATED ; pp. DEPRECATING, DEPRE- 
CATED.] 

1 . To endeavor to avert by prayer; to pray 
exemption or deliverance from ; to beg ofi ; to 
entreat or urge against. 

Daniel kneeled upon hla knees to deprecate the captivity 
of his people. Hetuyt, 

2. To implore mercy of. [Not proper.] 

Those darts, whose points make gods adore 

His might and depreeare hia power. Prior, 

DfcP^R 5 -CAT-iNG-LY, ad. In a deprecating man- 
ner. 


DJSP-R^-CA'TIQN, n. [L. deprecatio ; It depre- 
casione ; Sp. deprecacton \ Fr. dprecaiion.] 

1 . The act of deprecating; prayer gainst 

evil. ** A deprecatirm o: death.** Domie. 

2. The act of imploring mercy, or begging par- 
don, for ; entreaty. aoisth, 

3. t An imprecation ; a curse. 


I fear ... we mar with too i ^ _ 

scxiptaral r/epreca^ton, **Il6 that withholdei 
people shall curse him." 


, to him the 
lie corn, the 
Oiipin, 


DfeP'R^-CA-TlVE, a. [It. < 5 ^ Sp. deprecativoi Fr. 
d4precatif.] Being in the form of a prayer ; 
deprecatory. Comber , 


DfeP'R3p-CA-TOR,n. One who deprecates. Johnson. 

DfiP'R^;-CA-TO-RY, a. Serving to deprecate ; en- 
treating 'the removal of displeasure or of evil. 
“ Humble and deprecatory letters.** Bacon, 


Dp-PRE'CI-ATE (d^-pre'sh^-at, 66 ), v, a, [L. de- 
pretiOf depreiiatus ; de, priv., and pretium^ price ; 
\X,. disprezzare\ Fr. d)pr4cier^ [i- depreci- 
ated ; pp, DEPRECIATING, DEPRECIATED.] 

1. To bring down to a lower price. Johnson, 

2 . To lessen in value ; to disparage ; to decry ; 
to traduce ; to degrade ; to malign ; to censure. 

It Is veiy natural for such as have not succeeded in it [po- 
elxyl to depre^ekdA ihe works of those who have. SpecUptor, 

l^yn. — See Disparage. 


D^-PRE^Ol-ATE (d 9 -pr 8 'sh§i-at), v. n. To fall in 
value, or to become of less value. Smart, 

jjc^So used in the United States, but not often by 
good EngUsh writers. 


D 5 -PRB-Cl-A'TIpN (d9-prS-sh§-a'8bun), n. [Fr. 
d^dciationj 

1 . The act of depreciating ; the act of lessen- 
ing the value. 

2. Decrease of value. “ This depreciaMon of 

their funds.** Burke, 


D^l-PEE^OJ-A-TlVE (d^-prS'sh^-a-tlv), a. Tending 
to depreciate ; depreciatory. Smart, 

DJ-FRE'Cl-A-TQR (df-prs'ahf-a-tor), n. One who 
depreciates. ' Knox, 

D?-PRE*CJ-ArTO-RY (df-pre'sb^-a-to-r?), «. Tend- 
ing to depreciate ;* depreciative. Qu, Rev. 

dSp^RE-DA-BL]^ a. That may be depredated or 
preyed upon. Bacon. 

DfiP'R^-DATB, V. a. [L. deproidor, deprerdatus ; 
de^ from, and preeda^ booty ; It. depredare ; Fr. 
ddpreder.J [t. depredated; pp. depredat- 
ing, DEPREDATED.] 


1 . To rob ; to pillage ; to plunder. Johnson, 

2. To prey upon ; to tvaste , to destroy. 

It ntftketh the aubshmee of the body more solid and com- 
pact, and 80 lesB apt to be consumed and depi eaated by the 
spirits, JBacon. 

DfeP-R^-DA'TIQN, n. [L. depreedatio ; It. depre- 
dazione ; Sp. depredacion ; Fr. d^redation?^ 

1 . The act of depredating ojr robbing; rob- 
bery; pillage; plunder. 

The land had never been before so free from robberies and 
depiec/anbiis as through his reign. " Wotton. 

2. Waste ; consumption ; destruction. Bacon, 

D£P^£-DA-TQR, n. One who depredates; a 
robber. “ Great depredators of the earth.’* 

Syn.— See Robber. 

d£P'R?-DA-TO-RY, a. Pertaining to depreda- 
tions or robbery ; pillaging ; ravaging ; plun- 
dering. ** Depredatory incursions.’^ Cook, 

d£P-R£-HIiND', V, a, [L. deprehendo.] [^. dep- 

REHENDED ; pp. DEPREHENDING, DEPREHEND- 
ED.] [R.] 

1 . To take unawares ; to detect. Bp. Taylor, 

2. To discover ; to discern. “ Motions . . . 
to be deprehmded by experience.” Bacon. 

fDEP-Rip-HEN’Sl-BLE, a. That maybe depre- 
hended or discovered. Petty, 


tD£p-R 5 ;-H^NBr-BLE-N£ss, n. The state of 
being dcprehensible. Bailey. 

fDj&P-Rp-HfiN'SIQN, [L. deprehensio.'] Act 
of deprehending*; detection; apprehension. 

Her deprehension is made an aggravation of her shame. 

£}). Hall 

D£-PRESS', V. a. [L. deprimo, depressus ; dey 
down, and premoy to press ; It. deprimere ; Sp. 
deprimir ; Fr. d ^jn'imer,] [£. depressed ; pp. 

DEPRESSING, DEPRESSED.] 

1 . To press or to thrust down ; to lower. Milton, 

2. To let fall ; to drop ; to cast down. “ De- 
pressing the eye.” Newton. 

8 . To degrade ; to abase ; to humble. 

The gods with ease frail man depress or raise. Pope. 

4. To make despondent; to deject; to dis- 
hearten ; to discourage ; to dispirit. “ Gloom 
which is apt to depress the mind.” Addison, 

6 . To make dull ; to lessen in activity or in 
value ; — to depreciate ; as, “ To depress trade ” j 
“ To depress prices.” 

6 . To put out of sight ; to render obscure ; to 
banish. 

Tlie world, and all its views and pageantry, will be t?e- 
pre^di and heavenly trutli shine out in an its splendor. 

Oiipin. 

7. (Ngm^.) To cause to sink in elevation, by 
sailing or travelling in a certain direction ; to 
bring nearer to the horizon. 

When a person soils towards the eauator, he is said to 
depress the polo. Mar. Diet 

8 . {Algebra.) To reduce to a lower degree, as 

an equation. Brande, 

D?:-PR£ssed' (d^-prSstO, p- G. 1. Pressed down ; 
— dejected; disheartened; discouraged; dis- 
pirited. 

2. {Bot.) Flattened, as if pressed down from 

above ; flattened vertically. Gray. 

3. {ZoOl.) Applied to the whole or a part of an 

animal body when its vertical section is shorter 
than the transverse. Brande. 


D|:-PR£s'SIQN (d^-pr^ali'yn), n. [L. depressio; 
It. depressione ; Fr. depression.) 

1 . The act of depressing, or pressing do^vn ; 

the state of being pressed aowm. IVotton. 

2 . A hollow ; a sunken part of a surface. 
“ Prominences and depressions.** Spe&teitor. 

3. The act of degrading or humbling ; degra- 
dation; abasement. 

Depression of the noblUty may make a king more absolute, 
but less safti. Macem. 

4. Despondency ; dejection ; melancholy ; sad- 
ness. “ In great depression of spirit.” Baker. 

5. A state of dulness or macti\ity ; as, “ De- 
pression of trade.** 

6 . {^uvif.) Operation for a cataract; couching. 

7. {Astron.) Angular distance below the hori- 
zon. “ Depression of the pole.** Lidgate. 

An^le of depressiony (THfironometry.) the anpcle 
forrriM by a horizontal line and a line drawn to acme 
lower object. — Depression of the pole., tlie approach of 
the pole tu the horizon as a spectator travels towards 
the equator caused by the spherical figure of the 


B&rth. — Depression of the visible horizon^ {JSTavZ.) the 
dipping of the visible horizon below the true horizon- 
tal plane, or below a tangent to the earth’s surface, at the 
place of obsei vation — Depreiisioit of an equation^, (Al~ 
gebra.) the reduction of its degree by division. Brands- 

Syn.— See Abasement, Dejection. 

D£-PRES*S1VE, a. Tending to depress. Thomson. 

D5-PR£ss'QB, n. 1. One who depresses. 

2. {Anat.) A muscle that depresses some 
part of the body. Dunglison. 

DEP^R 1 -M£nT, a, [L. deprimOy deprimena, to de- 
press.] Noting a muscle that depresses 

the external ear. ^^DeprimentxaMStXesJ* Derham, 

f n^l-PRi’^URE, n. [Fr. depriscTy to undervalue.] 
Disesteem ; contempt ; disdain. Mountague, 

DE-PRiV*A-BLE,G. Liable to deprivation. Hooker, 

d£P-RI-VA'TION, n, 1. The act of depriving or 
dispossessing ; r away. 

2. The state o' \t‘cl ; loss ; bereave- 

ment- “ Whose end is destruction and eternal 
deprivation of being.” Bentley, 

3. Degradation ; deposition. “ The depriva- 

tion y death, and destruction of the queen’s 
majesty.” State Trials, 1571. 

4. (Law.) The deposition of a clergyman 
from his benefice or prefeiment, Phillips, 

Syn. — See Loss. 

DiJ-PRIVE', t\ a. \L.dey from, andpm'o, to take 
away; \%.priiare\ Si^.privar; Fr. [^. 

deprived; pp, DEPRIVING, DEPRIVED.] 

1 - To take from ; to bereave of ; to dispossess- 

A monstrous bulk, deformed, deprived of sight. Pope, 

2. To free ; to release ; to deliver. [R.] 

To deprive 

Remembrance of all pains. SpeTVier, 

3. To debar ; to hinder from possessing ; to 
abridge. “ Deprived of sepulchres.” Dry den. 

4. (Law.) To depose from a benefice or pre- 
ferment. “ Deprked for mconformity,” Bacon, 

Syn, — To bereave is a stronger term than to de- 
prive, Wliat we are deprived of may bo restored, but 
uhat we are berrft of never returns. Deprived ot 
wealth, property, or coin torts ; bereft of childien ; de- 
barred irom privileges , abridged of rights or of pleas., 
urcs, 

t D^S-PRfVE'MSINT, n. Deprivation; bereavement. 
“ A deprivement of their rights.” Goodwin, 

D 5 -PRfV*J 5 R, n. He -who, or that which, deprives. 

D£ptH, n. [Goth, diupitha ; A. S. deep, deep ; 
But, diopte, depth ; Sw. djup ; Dan. dyhed.) 

1 . The di.stance or measure below the sur- 

face ; profundity ; deepness ; — opposed to height. 
“ The depth of the water.” Bacon, 

2. Measure ; whole extent. “ The depth of 

this knavery,” Shak, 

3. A deep place ; indefinite extent ; abyss. 

A spirit rtdscd from depth of under ground. Sheds, 

4. A part remote from the limits ; the middle ; 

as, “ The depths of a forest ” ; “ The depth of 
winter.” Clarendon, 

5. Obscurity; inexpHcableness. Addison, 

6. Sagacity ; discernment ; penetration ; pro- 
fundity. ** Persons of little depths ^ovith. 

7. An abyss ; a bottomless gulf. Trov, viii, 27* 

Depth (f a sq-uadron, (Mil.) the number of men in a 

file. Depth of a sail, (Naut.) tlio extent of a fmuare 
sail from the liead-rope to the foot-rope. Crabb, 

fD^PTH'EN (dVthn), v, a. To make deeper; 
to deepen. Ba%ky» 

dBfth'ljEISB, a. Having no depth. [rJ Frafids. 

t D®-Ptj^O|l-LATIl, V, a. [Fr. ddpucel&r.) To de- 
flour ; to rob of virginity. Bailey. 

t Dg-PtJLSE', V. a. [D. depellCf dttptdsus,] To 
drive away ; to repel. Cockeram. 

tD^I-PtSTL'STON, n. rX. dt^ptOsid,] The act of 
driving away ; expulsxon. Speed. 

DJp-PtJL'SQ-RY, a. jX. deptilsorius.) Putting 

I away; averting. [R.J Bailey. 

\ d£p*[t-RATE, V, a, [L. de, from, used inten- 
sively, and ptiro, purcUus, to purily ; It. depu- 
rare\Sp. depurar*, Tx, d'^W'er.) [/.deecrat- 
ED; DEPrRATINO, DEPURATED-] 

1 . To render pure ; to purify ; to cleanse. 

“ To depurate thy blood.” Boyle. 

2 . To clarify ; to clear. Grak^er, 
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t DfiP'y-RATE, a. Cleansed ; pure. A very 
depurate oil. * ’ Bor/le. 

pjfiP-y-SA'TIOX, n. pt. depurazione; Sp. deptz- 

radon ; Fr. 'd^uratxon^ 

1 , The act of depurating ; a cleansing from 

impurities ; purification ; clarification, “ B>ep- 
uration of the blood.” Boyle, 

2. The cleansing of a wound. Johnson. 

DfiP'U-RA-TOR, n. He who, or that which, 
depurates or cleanses. Ktrby. 

DEP'y-RA-TQ-RY, a. [Fr. depuratoire.’l Tend- 
ing to depurate*, or purify. Sydenham, 

t D 5 -PURE', V. a. To make pure ; to cleanse ; to 
purge. Raleiyh. 

•:rD 5 -PUR'GA-TO-RY, a, [L.^ de, from, and pur- 
gatorius^ purgative.] Tending, or having pow- 
er, to purge ; expurgatory. Cotgrave, 

D3BP-y-Rl"TION, n. Depuration. Craig, 

D3EP-U-TA'TION, n, [It. depzdaztone ; Sp. dipti- 
tacion\ Fr. ‘deputation^ 

1 . The act of deputing or commissioning to 
transact business ; the act of delegating author- 
ity to a substitute or agent, “ Their . . . deputa- 
tion to offices of power and dignity.” Barrow. 

2. The occupancy of a commission ; vicege- 
rency; commission. 

Of all the *'*’o fh«o-.* 

In *!• • I’tuU ;.i "v '»'* I hull .-i o. Shah, 

3. The person, or the persons collectively, 
deputed or commissioned ; a delegation. 

t D]£pTt-TA-TQR, n. One who grants deputa- 
tion one who deputes. Locke. 

Dy-PUTE', o. a. [L. depvto^ to allot ; It. depur- 
tare\ Sp. deputar\ 'Fv,dcpider.'\ \i, DEruTEDj 
pp. DEPUTING, DEPUTED.] 

1 . To appoint as a substitute or agent ; to 
empower to act for another ; to delegate 5 to 
commission. 


And Unns thus, deputed hr the rest, 

The heroes* welcome, and their thanks, expressed. 

JHoscoinnion, 

2. To appoint to an office. 

Deputing Cassius In his government. Shak. 


DJ5-PUTB^, w. Ticegerent; deputy. [Scottish.] 
The fhshfon of every depute carrying his own shell on his 
back in the form of his own carriage is a piece of very mod- 
em dignity. I myself rode circuits, when I was advocate- 
depute, between 1»)7 and ISIO. Zord Cocklmm. 


DfiP'y-TiZE, V. a. [t. deputized; pp. depu- 
tizing, DEPUTIZED.] To depute; to employ 
or appoint as deputy. [Colloquial, U. S.] 


They seldom think it necessary to depvtute more than one 
person to attend to their interests. Port Jf'olio^ 1811. 


Dj§P'y-TY, n. [Fr. dt^puU.] 

ll One deputed, or appointed, to act for 
another ; a representative ; a delegate ; a sub- 
stitute ; an envoy. 

He exerciseth dominion over them as the vicegerent and 
deputy of Almigh^ God. JaaU. 

2. {Law.) One deputed to act in the name 
and right of another, and for whose misconduct 
the principal is answerable, BuiriU, 

is used in composition, as d^ue^-collector, 

deputi/'-postm aster, deputy’-Bherift, Sec., to designate 

one who is appointed to act in the place of the col- 
lector, postmaster, sheriffi, dec. 

Sya.— See Ambassador, Representative. 


t Dy-aUAN'TI-TATE (d^-kwbn't^-tSt), v. a. ^ [L. 
de, priv., and quantitas, guantitatis, quantity.] 
To diminish the quantity of. Browne. 

DER". A term used in the beginning oCnames of 
places ; generally derived from A. S. deor, a 
wild beast, unless the place stands upon a river; 
for then it may rather come from the Brit, dur, 
water. Gibson! e Camden. 


D|!-rA9'1-NATE, d, a. [Fr, d^aciner : de, from, 
and raeine, a root, from L. radeesf raaicis.'] To 
pluck or tear up by the roots ; to destroy ; to 
extirpate. [E.] 

The eoltermstv 

That skeold defocftiiote mrageary. Sheik. 
pJEl-RAg-I-NA'TIQN, n. The act of plucking up 
by the roots. Matmder. 

fD^J-RAlGN' (d 9 -i«n'), v. a, [Norm. Fr. des- 
reigner.'] 

L {Law.) To prove ; to justify : — also to dis- 
prove or refute, as the assertion of an adverse 
party. BurriU. 


2. To disorder; to turn out of course; to 
derange ; to disarrange. Whishaw. 

D5:-RAIGN'MJE;NT (df-rSn'm^nt), n. 1. {Law.) 
The act of deraigning. 

2, A turning out of course ; a disordering or 

disarranging ; a displacing. Johnson. 

3. A renunciation of profession ; a demrture 

from religion ; apostasy. Blount. 

D^-RAIN', ^ Sge Dbraign, Deraign- 

D?-RAIN'M?NT. > MENT. Johiison. 

D^I-RAn^E', V. a. [Fr. deranger ; de, priv., and 
ranger, to range ; to set in order.] [i. de- 
ranged ; pp, deranging, deranged.] 

1. To turn out of the proper course ; to dis- 
arrange ; to disorder ; to confuse. 

The republic of regicide . . . has actually conquered the 
finest ports ot Europe, has distressed, disunited, deranged, 
broke to pieces, all the rest. Jiurke, 

2. To disturb the regular action of; to dis- 
concert. 

A casual blow, or a sudden fall, deranges some of our in- 
ternal lU-ts, and the rest of Ufe is distress and miserj'. BUur. 

3. To make insane ; to unsettle the reason of. 

4. (MV.) To deprive of rank or to remove 
from office, as the staff of a principal military 
officer when he resigns or is dismissed. Boag, 

D5-RAN§^ED' (de-ranjd'), p. a. 1. Put out of 
place; misplaced; disarranged. 

2. Disordered in mind ; delirious ; insane ; 
as, “ A deranged man.” 

3. {Mil.) Deprived of rank or office. 

DJp-RANi^-B'MRNT, n. [Fr. derangement!] 

1. The act of deranging or disturbing, 

2. The state of being deranged ; disorder. 

From ^be complexity of its mechanism . . . 

liable to 'erangementJ^ Paley. 

3. Discomposure or disorder of mind or in- 
tellect ; delirium ; insanity. Paley. 

Syn. — See Insanity. 

tD5;-RAY', 71. [Old Fr. desrayer, to turn from 
the right way.] 

1. Tumult; noise. Johnson, 

2. Merriment; jollity. Douglass. 

t HERE, V. a. [A. S. deriaix,.] To hurt. Spenser. 

BE RE, a. 1. Hurtful. [Local, Eng.] Holloway. 

2. t Dear. “ My country Chaucer. 

D?-RBIGN'M^:NT (dc-ran'm^nt), n. (Law.) See 
Deraignment. Hardwicke. 


d£r'^J-LICT, a. [L. deretictm.’] 

1. {Law.) wilfully or intentionally relin- 
quished; left; forsaken; abandoned. 

That is regarded as, or held for, derelict, which the owner 
has castaway, with the intention of never again considering 
as his property. MurrilT. 

2. Bmpfy; vacant; unemployed. “Unoccu- 
pied and d^elict minds.” Burke. 

BfiR'E-LlCT, n. {Law.) Any thing forsaken or 
left, or intentionally cast away: — a tract of 
land, suitable for cultivation, left by the retir- 
ing of the sea. 

DfiR-E-BlO'TrpN, n. [L. derelicHo ; de, from, and 
reUngito, reUctus, to leave ; It. derelizione!] 

1. The act of leaving or forsaking; abandon- 

ment ; desertion. ** A professed Reliction of 
former evil habits.” Blair. 

2. The state of being left or forsaken. 

Hadst thou not been thus fijisaken, we had perishedLthy 
dmrUetion is onr Bp, jlaXU 

3. {Law.) The abandonment of property : — 

the gaining of land from the water by the sea's 
retiring below the usual water mark ; — ^posed 
to allusion, or alluidum. Jourmll. 

B]0!-R!de', V. a. [L, dertdeo ; de, from, used inten- 
sively, and ri^o, to laugh ; It. deridere.} [i, 
derided ; pp . DERIDING, DERIDED.] To laugh 
at with contempt or ill-nature; to treat with 
scorn ; to ridicule ; to scoff at ; to jeer ; to mock. 



Sjm.— See Ridicule. 


One who derides ; a scoffer. 

2. A droll ; a buffoon. Johnson. 


Djp-RID'ING-LY, ad. In a jeering manner. 

B?-Rl”^IQN (d^-rtzh'nm, 98), n. [L. derisio ; It, 
derisione ; Fr. deTrisUm.] * 


1. The act of deriding or laughing at ; the act 
of j^eering or scoffing. 

2. Contempt ; scorn ; ridicule ; ]rery. 

British policy is brought into derisian in those nations 

that, a while ago, trembled at the power of oar arms. Burke. 

3. An object of contempt and ridicule ; a 
laughing-stock. 

Thy foes’ derision, captive, poor, and blind. Milton. 

Syn. — Derision partakes of liostilitj' or ilMmmor 
and scorn ; scorn, of aversion and contempt ; ridicule 
and iiLockery, of hostility and good -humor. Derision 
is applied to persons ; riduitile, mockery, and scorn, to 
persons and things. 

Djp-RrS| VE, a. [It. det'isivo.] Tending to deride ; 
containing derision ; scoffing ; derisory. “ De- 
risive taunts.” Pope. 

DB-Rl'Sl VE-LY, ad. In a derisive manner ; con- 
temptuously.* Herbert, 

DE-RI'SO-RY, a. [It, deiisorio', Fr. dirisotre.] 
Mocking; ‘ridiculing; derisive. “Demory man- 
ner.” Shaftesbury, 

D)j3-RfV'A-BLE, a. 1. That may be derived or 
obtaine’d, as from a source ; obtainable. “ The 
advantage derivable from it.” Boyle. 

2. Attainable by right of descent- “ Honor 

derivable upon me.” SovAh. 

3. Deducible as from premises. 

The second sort of arguments, -from ourselves, are deriyaStde 
&onx some of these heads. Wukim. 

4t. That may be traced to a root ; as, “ Words 
detivable from the Celtic.” Johnson. 

t Di&R^I-VATE, V. a. [L. derivo, derivatm. — See 
Derive.] To derive. Huloei, 

d£r-J-vA'TIQN, n. [L. derivatio ; It. derivazi^ 
07ie ; Sp. denvacion ; Fr. derivatio7i.] 

1. fThe act of deriving or turning off, as 

vvater into a new channel. Burnet. 

2. (Surg.) A drawing of humors from some 

part of the oody. Wiseman, 

3. Transmission of any thing from its source; 

communication. Hale. 

4. State of being derived ; descent. “ The 
Son's derivation from the Father.” Clarke. 

5. A tracing of descent ; genealogy. Hurd, 

6. A deduction from premises. Glanville. 

7. {Gram.) The tracing of a word from its 
original root or etymon. 

But this kind of writing, which seems to be reformed, 
which is, that writing shoalu be consonant to speaking, Is a 
branch of unprodtable subtleties; for pronunciation itself 
every day increases, and alters the ^hion; and the derioctr. 
tioH of words, oapecially from foreign languages, is utterly de- 
ikeed and extinguished. Jiocon. 

8. {Math.) The operation of deducing one 
function from another, according to some fixed 
law ; the process of finding a denvative. Davies. 

J)feR-I-VA'TIQN-AL, a. Relating to derivation ; 
derivative. * Latham. 

Bjp-RtV'A-TlVE, a, \L. derivathms ; It. ^ Sp. 
derwatho; Fr. dirivatif.'] Derived or taken 
from another. ** A derivative perfeotioTi.** Hale. 

A derivative chord, (JUus.) a chord derived from a 
fundamental chord. Moore. 

DE-RJv'.A-tIvb, n.. 1, a thing or a word derived 
from another. Shak, 

2. {Med.) An agent employed to draw away 

the fluids of an inflamed part. Hohlyn. 

3. {Mcdk.) A relation between the successive 

states of a varying function ; the ratio of the 
change in the value of the function to that in 
the value of the variable. Peirce. 

BR-RIv'A-tIVB-LYj ad. In a derivative manner. 

DE-RiVE', V. a. [L. derivo, to draw off ; de, from, 
and rivus, a stream ; It. derivare; Sp.dertuor ; 
Fr. deriver.} [i. derived ; pp. deriving, de- 
rived.] 

1. t To draw or turn off, as water, into a new 

channel. Hotkmd. 

2. fTo spread; to diffuse. 

The streams of the public justice were derived Into everr 
part of the kingdom. Zkwnea 

3. t To communicate, as from a source. 

I The censers of these wretches^ who, I am sure, could dertm 

no sauetUy to them from their own persons. South. 

I 4. To receive or attain by conveyance or 
transmission. ** Propeity derived from the prse- 
torian soldiers.” Decay of Piety. 

5. To deduce, as from a cause or source. 

From these two causes, of the laxity and riridIfy,of,tfc« 
fibres, the methodlsts, an ancient set of physlouma, derived 
all diseases. Arbuthnot. 
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6. (Gram,) To deduce, as a -word, from its root. 

TI\c French langu'ige is the great medium through which 
EngUsh words of JLatin ongiu are derived. JSuUu an, 

gyn, — A person derives his name from his ances- 
tors or froin a given soiiice, and traces his faimiy to a 
given period ; and he deduces principles from observa- 
tion and ex^riment. Words are derived from their 
etymons, and traced to their sources. 

PJg-RfVE', V. n. To come ; to be deduced ; to 
originate, [e,] 

For power hrom heaven 

JOeriveSt and monarchs rule by gods appointed. Prior. 

D|;-RIV'Jg;R, n. One who derives or deduces. 

EfeRM, n, [Gt. dipfia,"] (Anat.) The true shin, or 
organized layer of the tegumentary covering of 
animals. Brande, 

DER'MAL, a. Belonging to the skin. Brande, 

D^:R-MAp^T^-RAN, n. [Gr. Uoyia^ the skin, and 
irrfpdv, a wing, — skin- winged.] (JS?it,) One of an 
order of insects which have tne elytra wholly 
coriaceous and always horizontal ; the forficul.i, 
or earwig. Brande, 

DJPR-xMAT'JG, a. [Qr. Upua, Sipfiarosf the skin.] 
Pertaining to the skin. Craig, 

DER'MA-TINE, a. Dermatic. Craig. 

D£R'MA-TINE, n. [Gr. dcp/ia, Sipparoff the skin.] 
(Min'.) A mineral of a resinous lustre and a 
green color, sometimes occurring in crusts on 
serpentine ; a variety of kerolite. Dana. 

DER-MA-T6g'R A-PHY, n. [Gr. Uppa, Sipparos, the 
skin, and ypd0o», to write.] A description of the 
skin $ dermatology. Buchanan. 

EfiR^MA-TOlD, a. [Gr. Uppa^ Upparo^^ the skin, 
and form.] (Med.) itcaemblini the skin ; 
dermoid- iDimglison. 

DI1R-MA-T0L'9-5^Y, n. [Gr. Sipparog, the 

skin, and Uyog, a 'discourse.] A treatise on the 
skin and its diseases. Brande. 

Dto'MIC, a. [Gr. Sippa, the skin.] (Med.) Act- 
ing on, or through, the skin. Hoblgn. 

DKR'MIS, n. The true skin ; the derm. Hoblyn. 

DJPR-MGG'RA-PHY, n. [Gr. hippn, the skin, and 
yy6(})(a, to write.] ’ (Med.) An anatomical descrip- 
tion of the skin. JDimglison. 

BfiR^MOlD, a. [Gr. Hnpa, the skin, and eUcg^ 
form.] Keseniblmg the skin. Bunglison. 

d£r'M9-SKEL'J6-TQN, n. [Gr. Mopa, the skin, 
and fficfXfrrfv, a dried body.] A term applied to 
the coriaceous, crustaceous, testaceous, or osse- 
ous integument, such as covers most inverte- 
brate and some vertebrate animals. It serves 
more or less completely the offices of protecting 
the soft parts of the body, and as a point of at- 
tachment to the moving powers. Brande. 

DlgJR-MGT'Q-MY, n, [Gr. Shpa, Shparog, the skin, 
and a cutting ; ripvtot to cut.] (Med.) The 
anatomy of the skin. Bunglison, 

t B^RN, a. [A. S. dearn^ or dyrn, hidden ; secret.] 

1. Hidden; secret. Chaucer, 

%, Sad; solitary. — See Deaen. More, 

Di^RN, n, (Aroh.) A door-post ; a threshold ; — 
written also dmm, Brittcm, 

t dSrn^FTJL, a. Mournful ; dismal ; melancholy. 
Diirnfid noise.’* Bryskeit, 

JDBRJ^TER (dem-yir' or dSr'ne-^r) [dern-yar', 

W. J, F. K,\ deni-y6r', JS. ; dSr'n?- 9 r, P. Sm.], 
a, [Fr.] Last ; — used only in tlie phrase dm'^ 
nier ressort (last resort). Ayliffe, 

fDiiRN'LY, ad* Mournfully. Bp&m&r, 

DBr'O-GATE, V* a, [L. derogo, derogaim^ to re- 
peal a part of a law ; de, pnv., and rogoj to pro- 
pose a bill ; It. derogare ; Sp. derogar ; Fr. d^- 
roger,’\ (V. dbrogatbo j pp, deeooating, »be- 

OOATBD.J 

L To invalidate some part of, as a law or an 
established rule ; to annul. 

By s^ral contrary customa and atyles, many of thoac 
civil lutd canoiv. laws are controlled and tleroyated, Jlale, 

a. To detract from ; to disparage. 

Ho trill deroffote ttie praise and honor due so worthy an 
enterprise. HohnM. 

DfiR'O-GATE, V, n, 1. To detract; to lessen 
reputation ; — used with /rom. 

Idoxjiom his glory derogate in aught. Stirling 

Af £, f, 5, U, y, long; A, I, 6, 


2. t To act beneath one’s character. 

You cannot derogate, my lord. Shak, 

DfiR'Q-GATE, a, [It. derogedo ; Sp. derogadol) 
Devoid'of force; invalid, [e.] 

The chief ruler being in presence, the authority of the 
substitute was clearly deiogate. Ball. 

DER'Q-G ATE-LY, ad. In a disrespectful manner. 

DER-Q-GA'TIOY, n, [L. derogation It. deioga- 
zione ; Sp. dh'ogadon ; Fr. di^'ogation.) 

1. The act of derogating; the partial invali- 
dation or abrogation of a law. “The deroga- 
tion or partial relaxation of that law.” South. 

2, Detraction; disparagement; a diminish- 
ing of value or estimation. 

I hope it is no deiogatum to the Christian -e’i-ion sry 
that ... all that is necessary t(j be bcuoved iii it b\ ail r'O.i is 
easy to be understood by all men. Locke. 

D5-RCG'A-TIVE, a. Derogatory, [e.] Browne, 

D^-ROg'A-TQ-RI-LY, ad. In a derogatory or 
detracting manner ; disparagingly. Aicbrei/, 

DYi-R-OG'A-TQ-RJ-NESS, n. The quality of being 
derogatory. Bailey, 

DJ5-R06'A-T0-RY, a, [L. derogatonm ; It. Sp, 
derogatorio') ^ Tending to lessen or take from ; 
detracting ; dishonoring. 



Deroqatory clansCi (Law,) a certain sentence, cipher, 
or secret character, inserted by a testator in his will, 
and known to him alone, accompanied with a condi- 
tion that no wiU he may afterwards make is to bo 
reckoned valid unless it contains an exact copy of this 
sentence, cipher, or character , — used as a precaution 
asainst the ettortiou of Kiter wills by violence, or the 
obtaining of them by suggestion. ' ondon Bjwy. 

DfSR'RlCK, n, (Natti, & Arch,) An apparatus 
for hoisting heavy weights. It is variously con- 
structed, but usually consists of a spar, sup- 
ported by stays and guys, and furnished ivith a 
purchase, as the pulley, or the wheel and axle 
and pulley combined. Dana, 

t DftR'RlNG, a. Daring. Spmser 

Dj^R'VJS, n. [Per.] The name of a class of reli- 
gious persons among the Mahometans of Tur- 
key and Asia, who aUbct great austerity, living 
partly in monasteries and partly leadings soli- 
tary life, either stationary or wandering ; — writ- 1 
ten also detTzee and dercish. Btwnde, 

fDfi^^^RT, w. See Deseet. IWff. 

dSiH'CANT (dSs'k^int, 114), n, [Old Fr. deschant.) 

1. A composition in several parts; — 

the highest kind of female voice, or the highest 
part in a score; the soprano; — written also 
discant. Moore, 

Plain descani. is confined to a due fiories of con- 
cords, and is tJio same as sinqile counterpoiiii jj^rrurw- 
tioe descant admits an admixture of discords; and 
double descant infers that contrivance of ilie parts 
which admits of the treble or any high p«irt being con- 
verted Into the bass, and the contrary. Moore, Warner, 

2. A melody ; a song. 

Tlie wakeful uifflitinpale. 

She all night long her amoioua thht'ant buiig, Milton, 

3. A discourse ; a disputation ; a disquisi- 

tion branching out into several divisions ; a se- 
ries of comments or strictures. South, 

DipS-CANT' [des-kant’, 5?. W, P. J, F. Ja, K, Sm , ; 
dcs’kant, Johmon, Ash), v, n, [L. dinj apart, 
and catito, to sing; Sp. discantar,] ft. ues- 
OANTEB ; pp. descanting, DESCANTED- 1 

1. (Mus.) To sing in parts ; to run a division 
or variety upon notes. 

2. To discourse at large ; to expatiate ; to 
enlarge ; to comment fireely ; to make remarks ; 
to animadvert. 

Cora’ot thott for this, vain boaster, to survey me. 

To descant on my strength, and give thy verdict? MHStm, 

BJglS-oANT'J^R, n. One who descants. Foster. 

DJglS-OANT'ijfG, n. The act of one who descants ; 
remark ; comment. “ The deeemtinge of fan- 
ciful men upon them [mysteries].” Burnet. 

D^l-SCjgND' (de-sSndO, t?. n. [L. deeomdo^ de, 
down, and scando, to climb ; It. discendere ; Sp. 
descender ; Fr. descendre.) [t. descended ; 
pp. descending, descended.} 

1. To remove from a higher place to slower ; 
•to go or come downwards ; to alight. 

T, short ^ A, 1 ^, 1, 9i Yr obscure , fArs, 


Where heaven 

With earth and ocean meets, the setting sun 

Slowly descended, MUfon, 

2. To come down from a more elevated sta- 
tion or topic ; — in a figurative sense. 

(), norflon ■•'•''P ■'■hi*' T «r« lov, 

'1 «> ti • ' .M , ( . " i' ■ • M 1 ! r 

W lieu .11 J ' .1 r i'._ . ' ' . - Shah, 

3. (Mus.) To fall in sound ; to pass to a note 
less acute. 

4. To proceed from a source or original ; to 
be derived ; to take one’s origin. 

From these our Henry lineally descends, Shak. 

B. To fall to a successor in the order of in- 
heritance *, to pass immediately from one per- 
son to another by the operation of law. 

When the son dies, let the inheritance 

Descend unto the daughter. Shak, 

6, To pass, in a discourse, from general to 
particular considerations. Decay of Piety, 

7, To enter ; to engage in. 

He shall descend into battle, and perish. 1 Sam, xxvi. 10, 

8, To make a sudden invasion ; to fall upon. 

The Grecian fleet descending on the town. Drgden, 

To descend into one’s self, to sink into deep thought ; 
to meditate deeply. Sltak, 

D5-SC£ND', V. a. To move or go down. “ They 
both descend the hill.” Milton, 

Djp-SCEND'ANT, n, [Fr.] The offspring of an 
ancestor ; ' progeny, “ The defection of our 
first parents and their descendants,'* Hale, 

D^:-SCEND’jpNT, a, 1. Falling ; sinking ; de- 
scending. “ The descendent .luice.” Hay, 

2. Proceeding from an original or an ancestor. 

Speaks thee descendent of ethereal race. Poj>e, 

Dg-SCfiND’JpRjn. One who descends. Hammond, 

DJP-SCliND-1-BlL'l-TY, w. Capability of being 
transmitted from ancestors. Blackstone, 

D^:-SC£nd'J-BLE, a, 1. That may be descended, 
or p*’ d'^wn, as a hill. 

2 '1 \ t’i descend, as an inheritance. “De- 
scmaiolc estate.” Sir W, Jones, 

Djp-SCfiNE'lNG, p. a, Coniinf? down; coming 
lower; falling; sinking; declining, 

DjpscilJSf^SlON (d^-sSn'filiun), n, [L, desce?zsio ; 
It, disernsione ; JSp, Fr. aescenstoti.] 

1. The act of descending ; descent. “ There 

is no descciisimi but from above.” t'dal, 

2. A sinking to something low or degrading. 

From a god to a bull I a heavy descemion, Shak. 

Right descenshn, (Astron,) a point or an arc of tlie 
equator which descends at the same time with a star 
or sign below the horizon, in a right Rjihere. Oblique 
dosren'tion, a point or an arc of the equator which de- 
scends iir the same time with a star or sign below the 
horizon, in an oblique sphere. JBeiirirr. 

D^l-SCllN'SION-AL, a, Relating to dcsccnsion, or 
descent. ’ ’ Joimson, 

D5-S<’iilN'SlVE, a, [It. discensivo,) Descending ; 
having power to descend, [u.] Sherwood, 

D13S-C?N-SO'III-0M, n. (Chem,) A vessel used 
in distillation. Clarke. 

DJ^-SCilNT', n, [Fr, rfesecute,] 

1, The act of desceudhig or passing from a. 
higher to a lower plai'c; the motion of a body 
towards the centre of the earth; desocnsxon; 
— opposed to ascent. 

Why do from a ttiountaln rent 

TeiuU 0) tliu i'ai lU v tih buuh a swilc detcenf Blaokmore, 

2, Fall from a higher state, condition, or 
station ; degradation. 

0 foul descent I tbat I. vrho er«t contended 

With {wts to nib the highe»t, am now oonitralned 

Into aWiMib. MiUen 

B, Inclination downwards; a declivity; a 

slopoT Down the dark Milton. 

4* A lower rank in the order of being. 

Xnilalt# deaesMis 

Beneath what other oreainm are to thee. Milteti, 

6. f Lowest or low place. 

From the extreneet upwara of thy heed 

To the descent and dntb bolow thy feeu Shalt, 

'6. A proceeding from an original or i pro- 
genitor; extraction, 

Turniw, for high descent and ffracefW mien, 

Was first end fiivored the L-’ilian queen. Thryden. 

7. A single degree in the genealogical scale ; 
a generation. 

Frona ion to torn eome four or five descants, Shak, 

. FAR, fast, FALL; h£IR, Bj^R; 
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8 . OjSspring; issue; descendants, [n.] | 

If ca'-f* of o'lr peroVx tpost, ] 

tVliich I'lasc bo Ow'! "o co.tai’i vol. Milton. 

9. A hostile invasion. 

Thej* feared tlmt the French and English fleets would 
make a descent upon their coasts. Jortin. 

10. (Laio,) Transmission of estates bj’ inher- 
itance. BurHlL 

11 . (Mus.) The act of passing from one note 

to another less acute. Boa^. 

Collateral descent, descent fmm a brother, nephew, 
or other collateral representative. — Lineal descent, 
descent from father to son, without any deviation. 

DJ5-SCRlB'j\-BLE, a. That may be described. 

D^-SCRIBE', V. 05 . [L, descriho ; de, off, and 

scribOf to write; It. descrhere; Sp. desaibir ; 
Fr. decrire.] [t. deschibed ; pjP* besceibing, 
DESCEIBED.1 

1 . To mark the form or figure of ; to draw a 
plan of ; to delineate ; to trace ; as, To descnbe 
a circle.” 

They [maps] are most commonly described upon a paral- 
lelogram. GrcfiforvaOoD. 

2 . To define hy properties or accidents; to 
represent by words or other signs ; to give an 
account of ; to relate. 

As thou namest them I will describe them. tSlidh. 

3. t To distribute into divisions ; to divide by 
marks. 

Men passed through the land and described \t by cities 
into seven parts in a book. •/J'w. xadu. 19. 

Djp-SCKlB'^lNT, G. \Geom.) Applied to a lino or 
superficies, by motion of which a superficies or 
solid is described. Crabh, 

D 5 -SCRIb'|;R, w. One who describes. Raleigh. 

D5-SCRl'Jg;R, n. One who descries. Cmshaw. 

DFi-SCRiP'TIQN (d§-skrTp'shun), w. [L. descrip- 
tio ; It. descrizione ; Sp. descripcioii ; Fr. «<?- 
scTiptionS\ 

1 . The act of describing or of marking the 
form or figure ; the act of delineating or tracing. 


or 

signs , — -- „ 

gared all description.** Shah. 

3. A class expressed by a representation ; a 
sort. ** A friend of this aescrijotion.** Shak. 

4 . The figure of any thing delineated by visible 

marks. Gregory. 

D5-SCRIp'TIVE, a. [It. descrittivo ; Sp. descrip- 
tivo ; Fr. descriptif^ 

1 . That describes or delineates ; representing 
by visible marks ; as, A descriptive figure.” 

2 . Representing by words or other signs. 

“Some noble lines . . . descriptive of the apo- 
theosis of Pompey.” Looker-on. 

3. Having the property of describing. “ De- 
scriptive powers.” Sir J. Reynolds. 

JOcseriptioe geometry^ (Math.) that branch of geom- 
etry which has for its object the graphic solution of 
all problems involving tiiree dimensions, by means of 
projections upon auxiliary planes, of which there are 
usually two, one horizontal, called the horiiontai 
plane qf projection, the other vertical, called the ver- 
tical plane of projection. Davies ^ Peek. 

DJp-SCRSP'TlVE-LY, ad. In a descriptive man- 
ner. ' Month. Rev. 

D^-SCRlP'TlVE-NfiSS, n. The quality of being 
descriptive. Milman. 

t D:p-S 0 RiVB', v.a. [It. descrivere.^ See Be- 
SOEIBE.] To describe. Bp. Fisher. 

D®-SORt', V. a. [Fr. deseider.] p. besoeibb ; 

pp. DESCRYING, DESCRIED.] 

1 . t To give notice of ; to disclose. Ohmiccr. 

2 . To perceive by the eye; to discover; to 
spy. 

Both through the which iwwer Mxa deaarU^ ^ 

And throu^ the wetchmen, who him never sptea. l^peHser. 

3. To detect ; to find out,\ as any thiM con- 
cealed. Wotton. 

4. To discern, or spy out, at a difetanoe j to 
espy. To descry the distant foe,” Milton. 

Syn. — See See. 

t Bip-SCRY', n. Something descried ; thing dis- 
covered; diSeovery. Shah. 

tI>feS'J 5 -CATE, ®, a. IJL.desecOtdeseocvtus.'] To 
cut off ; to mow. Cockeram, 

D^S'^-CRATE, t>. a. [X. des&oro, desecrcstus ; de. 


priv., and saero, to consecrate ; saver, sacred ; 
Fr. d^^sacrer.] [a. desecrated ; pp. desechat- 

ING, DESECRATED.] 

1 . To divest of sacredness ; to profane by 
misapplication; to pervert fiom a sacred pur- 
pose. 

When the soul sinks under a temptation, the dwelling- 
place of God’s name js d*ii>ccrated. Home, 

2. To divest of a sacied office or character, [r.] 

The clergy cannot suffer corporal punishment, wUhout 
being previously desecrated. Tooke. 

DES-5-CRA'TION, n. The act of desecrating or 
profaning ; profanation. “ A desecration of that 
holy day.** Bp. Porieus. 

DES^jpRT, a. [ti. desertns\ It. desei^to; Sp. de- 
slerto ; Fr. desert.'] Uninhabited ; forsaken ; 
wild ; waste ; solitary ; desolate. 


Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 
Syn. — See Solitary. 


Gray. 


D:£§'JPRT, 71. [L. desertiim ; It. deserto ; Sp. de- 

sierto ; Fr, dJsert.'] An uninhabited country 
or place incapable of affording sustenance to 
man ; a wilderness ; a waste ; a solitude. 

The camel is the sole medium of communication between 
those countries wluch are separated by exteusive deberta. 

Braude. 

D^ 1 -§ERT' (de-zdrt'j 114), v. a. [L, desero, deseHus ; 
de, priv., and sero, to join together, to put into 
rank ; It. disertare ; Sp. deseHar ; Fr. dherter.'\ 
[i. DESERTED ; pp. DESERTING, DESERTED.] 

1 . To leave without permission, as a post of 
duty; to fall away from; as, “To dese7't an 
army ** ; “ To desert a vessel.” 

2 . To forsake ; to leave ; to abandon ; to quit. 

1 had then 

Not wholly lost nor quite deserted been. Denham. 

Syn. — See Abandon, Abdicate. 

D^;-§ERT', V. n. To quit the army or post to 
which one belongs. 

D?-s£RT', n. [Old Fr. deserte. — See Deserve.] 

1 , That which is deserved ; merit or demerit ; 
claim to reward or liability to punishment ; a de- 
serving; worthiness or un worthiness. “Equal 
desert, both of praise and dispraise.*’ Booker. 

Use every man after his desert, and who shall ’scape whip- 
ping? Shak. 

2. Reward or punishment justly due ; due. 

Bender to them their deset t. Ps. xacviii. 4. 

SyXL. — Desert denotes what a person deserves or 
is entitled to receive, whether good or ill ; I'cioard, 
what he actually receives, in consequence of his con- 
duct, whether good or bad ; elaim, what ho has a right 
to demand ; worth, his qualities ; merit, his services. 
Ouod or ill desert ; suitable reward ; just elaim ; moral 
. worth ; great merit. 

D 5 -^ERT', n. See Dessert. Johnson. 

D5-§ERT'Jg3D, p. a. Forsaken ; abandoned. 

D 5 -§iCRT'JglR, n. One "who deserts or abandons; 
— applied particularly to a soldier or a sailor 
who deserts his post of duty. 

The base deserter of his native land. Dryden. 

t D^-^ERT'Fti'L, a. Deserving. Beau. § FI. 

D^:-§fiR'TrqN, n. [L. desertio; Sp. desercion; 
Fr. desertion.'] 

1 . The act of deserting or leaving the pmy, 
or one’s post, without permission, and without 
the intention of returning. 

2 . The act of forsaking or abandoning. ** The 

desertion of God’s Holy opirit,” Sherlock. 

3 * The state of being deserted. “ The spirit- 
ual agonies of a soul under desertion.** South. 

DJgr-StRT'Ii]|SS, a. Without desert or merit; 
wfthout elaim to favor, [r.] Beau. % FI. 

I)Jg;*.StRTXi!SS-LY, ad. Without cause; unde- 
servedly. [r.] * Beau. ^ FI. 

t D?-§£R'TRICE, n. She who deserts. Milton. 

D^;-^£hve’ (d9-7.«rv'), V. a. [L, deservio, deservi- 

, ius;de, for, and semo, to serve.] [i. deserved ; 
PpK DESERVING, DESERVED.] To be worthy of 
(either good or ill) ; to merit ; to earn. “ 
love deserves my thanks.” “This deserves 
death.” Shak. 

*Ti« not in mortal* to command itucw**; 

But we'll do more, Semproniust weTl €ktwrmii.JBdiwn. 

D®-§£RVB^ V. n. To be worthy of reward or 
punishment. 

Aocordinr to the rale of natural juaiioe, one man tn^ 
merit or deserve of another. Soutn. 


DJgl-^ERVED’ (de-zervd'), p. a. Merited ; earned. 

D?-^ER'V^:d-LY (d?-zer'ved-le), ad. According 
to desert; justly. Milton, 

D^;-,^ERV^^ 1 R, 71. One who deserves or merits. 

D|:-§!ERV^|1VG, n. Act of meriting ; desert. 

I deserved it, and would bear 
My own desemng, Milton. 

D]g;-§ERV'|NG, C6. Worthy ; meritorious; having 
desert. “ The most desm'thig objects.** Atte7'bu7'y. 

DJp-§ERV'{NG-LY, ad. In a deserving manner. 

DfiS-HA-BiLLE^ n. [Fr. dMabille.] Undress ; 
loose' dress. — See Dishabille. Todd. 

Djp-SlC'CANT, a. [L. desieco, desieeans, to dry up.] 
Drying up, as moisture or humors. Ask. 

D?-SIC'CANT, n. (Med.) An application that 
dries up. “ Desiccants to dry up the diseased 
part.” Wiseman. 

!| Djp-SIC'CATB [de-sSk'kat, S. W. P. J. F. Ja. K. 
S7n. R. ; dSs'e-kttt, Wb. Johnson], v. a. pLi. de- 
sioco, desiccatus; de, from, used intensively, and 
sicco, to dry up ; It. diseccare ; Sp. desecar ; Fr- 
desseche7*.] [j. desiccated ; pp. desiccating, 
DESICCATED.] To dry up ; to exhaust of moist- 
ure. “ Bodies desiceatea by heat or age.” Bacon. 

II D^l-SIC'CATE, V. n. To grow dry, Ricaut. 

d£s-IC-CA'TION, n. 1. The act of drying ; the 
process of becoming dry. 

2 . The state of being dried. Bacon. 

D^l-SiC'CA-TIVE, a. Having the powder of drying, 
or of exhausting moisture. “ A desiecative or 
drying nature.” Fen'atid. 

D^:-SiG'CA-TlVE, n. (Med.) An application to 
dry up the secretions of membranes, ulcers, &c. 
“ May be prevented by desiccatives.** Wiseman. 

D?-SID'JPR-ATE, V. a. [L. desidero, desideratus ; 
It. desiderare.] [i. desiderated ; pp. desid- 
erating, DESIDERATED.] To be in want of; 
to want ; to desire. “ A work so much desired, 
and yet desiderated.** Browm. 

Ill-furnished is that library whose shelves desiderate these 
volumes. Qent. Mag. 

gyji. — We desire what we have not yet possessed, 
and wo desiderate wliat we possess no longer. 

Wm, Taylor. 

D^J-SID-^lR-A'TION, n. Act of desiderating, [r.] 

Desire i* aroused by hope, while deside} aiion Is inflicted 
byreminisccn.ee. TlnuTayUr. 

DJgl-SlD’5R-A-Tl VE, a. (Gram.) Implying desire. 
“ Verbs called desiderative.** Beattie. 

DJB;-SlD'?R-i^-TlVE, n. 1. An object of desire ; 
something’ wished for. Harris. 

2. (Gram.) A verb derived from another 
verb, and expressing a desire of doing the act 
denoted by the primitive. Andrews. 

DD-SID-ER-A ' TUM, n. ; pi. jobsxdsmata. [L.] 
Something not possessed, but desirable or want- 
ed ; an object of desire ; a thing wanted. 

To correct this inconvenience has long been a desideratum 
in that art. Pahty. 

t DJp-SlO-l-OSE^ a. [li. desidiosus.] Idle ; lazy ; 
slothful; careless, Bailey. 

D^l-SIGHT' (-sit'), n. Something that displeases 
the eye ; an unsightly object. [Local.] BalliweU. 

II DE-SiGN' (de-sln' or d^-zln') [df-sSn', W. P. J. 
F. Sm. R. Wh . ; de-z5n', JS. Ja. K.], v. a. [L. 
designo ; de, out, and siq7io, to^ mark ; It. do- 
segnare ; Sp. de$eg7iar ; Fr. dtsig7ier, dessiner.] 
[i. designed; designing, designed.] 

1 . To mark or point out by tokens ; to d,esig- 
nate ; to describe. 

There must be ways of detipnina and knowing the jmerspn 
to whom this regal power of right belong*. Js^eke. 

2. To forrn in idea; to project; to plan ; to 
purpose ; to intend. 

Whether the picture or quflin<» be well drawn, or, m more 
ele^nt artisans term it, well designed. Wottonm 

Now, what hoe Aje* done, or what designed? Drydm. 

3 . To devote in intention ; to appropriate. 

Hie was study Drpdm. 

4 . To establish or form for some end. 

II B?;-sfGN', V. n. To intend ; to purpose. AdMson. 

II »B-SfGN' (d^-sln' Or dazin'), n. 
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a, A project; an intention; a purpose; a 
plan ; a scheme. 

None but intelligent beings act with fZesifpi. JF7emtnfir. 

Is be a prudent man, as to bis temporal estate, tbat lays 
designs only ior a day i motsotu 

2. iFitie Arts.) The idea or conception which 
an artist endeavors to express in his work ; a 
figure traced in outline without relief — a 
sfetch in water-color, in which the chiaro- 
scuro is expressed wdth Indian ink, sepia, or 
bistre ; or a sketch in which the object repre- 
sented is clothed in its proper colors : — a draw- 
ing from which a building or other work of art 
may be executed. 

3. (Manufactures.) The figures with which 
fabrics are * ornamented, as in diaper, damask, 

London Ency. 

4. (Mus.) The invention and conduct of the 

subiect I the disposition of every part of a 
pie^e. Londoti Ency. 

Jirts of desigii, those of painting, sculpture, and 
arcMtectnre. 

Qto. — Design, purpose, project, scheme, and plun 
all imply a certain end in view, and means used to 
accomplish it. Design and purpose look more to the 
end : scheme and plan, to the means. — They formed a 
project to revolutionize the country ; with this design 
they devised a acAeme, and then met together to mature 
their plan. They had long cherished such an intention, 
and foi this purpose they provided themselves with 
the means of executing it.— See Aim, Device. 

||D^;-SlGN'A-BDB (d^-sin'gi-bl), o. That may be 
marked out or distinguished- *^The desiynable 
parts.*’ Eoyle. 

DfiS'lG-NATE [d«iVnat. W. Ja. K. Sm. JR. Wb, 
Ltees; de-sig'nat, P. X], v. a. [L. desiyno, de- 
signatusi it, desegnare. — See Desion".] [/. 

DESIGNATED ; pp. DESIGNATING, DESIGNATED.] 

1 . To point out ; to distinguish ; to specify. 
*• Invidious to designate faults.” Brit. Critic. 

2. To appoint; to assign; to allot; as, **To 
designate an officer to some command.” 

3. To name; to entitle; to style; to denom- 
inate. 

Syn.— See Name. 

DfiS'IS-NATE, a. Marked out ; appointed ; des- 
ignated.' [».] Sir O. Buck. 

d£S-JG-N A'TIQN, n. [L. designatio ; It. desiyna^ 
zfone :Sp. designacion ; Fr. disiqjiation.) 

1. The act of marking out or determining the 
limits. “ A wise designation of time.” Dernam. 

2. Appointment ; direction. ** By his Father’s 

eternal designation.*’ Mopkins, 

3. Application; use; appropriation. 

Finite and infinite aeem ... to be attributed nrimaiily, in 
ibdrarst designation, only to those things which have^^^. 

4. That which serves to distinguish ; as, ** A 
person known by some peculiar designation.** 

DfiS*lG-NA-TlVB, a. [It. desegnativo ; Sp. cfe- 
signativoj Fr. disignatif.} Appointing ; show- 
ing. [».J Ootgrave. 

D^S'lG-lsrA-TQE, n. [L.] 1. One who designates. 
A An officer who assigned seats to the spec- 
tators at the ancient Homan games. Brands. 

3. A master of ceremonies at Homan funer- 
als- Brands. 

JGNED' (d 9 - 8 Xnd' or d^-asindOi P* a- Intend- 
; projected ; planned. 

II ad. Intentionally. Ray, 

If D^-sIgN^BB, n. U Otne who designs or intends. 

2. A plotter; a contriver. ** Ambitious de- 

sign&rs. Rammond. 

3. One who conceives or forms a plan in 
painting, sculpture, architecture, &c. 

I f DJgl-SlGN^ptf’L-NiSS, n. Abundance of design 

or oontrivance. Barrow. 

0 D3-SXGN’1NG, a. Insidious ; intriguing ; artful ; 
as, designing demagogue.” 

II DJgl-SfGN^lNG, n. The art of delineating objects. 

or painting, or designing.** Cowley, 

II D5-SlON't^5SS, a. Without intention or design, 
II D^l-SIGN'Ii^lSS-LY, ad. Inadvertently. 

J t D?-SlGN'M]pNT, n, 1. Purpose ; intent. Shah, 
2. Idea or sket(*i of a work. Dryden, 

f b£s'I-J7£nce, n. [K desmo, desinms, to leave 


ed; p 


oft; It. desinenza.'] A close; end. “Cadence! 
or ^sinence of rhyme.” Bp, Hall, j 

fDES'I-NfiNT, G. Ending; extreme. “Tritons 
. . . their desinent parts hsh.” B, Jonson, 

DJp-SiP'J-fiNT, a. [L. desipio, desipiens, to be 
foolish ; de, priv., and sapio, to be wise.] Fool- 
ish; trifling; playful. Sinart, 

DJg:-sfE-A-BiL'l-Ty, n. The state of being desira- 
ble; desirableness. Ed. Bev, 

D?-§iR'A-BLE, a. 1. That is to be desired; 
worthy of desire ; that is to be earnestly wished; 
optable; needed; wanted; eligible. 

Not obvious, not obtrusive, but retired, 

The more desirable. Muton. 

2. Pleasing ; delightful. 

T ’••rnefMitc’v toek th^ hi"t. . . beiri? unwilling to omit 
II..' ^ .luu 's.i'jii 1 ' s a 'i..ireye8. Warn. 

DB-§IR'A-BLE, n. An object worthy of desire ; 
that which should he desired. “The unseen de^ 
sirables of the spiritual world.” [b.] Watts, 

DB-§IB'A-BLE-n£ss, n. The qualijgsr.of being 
deslrahle. State Trials, 1649. 

D?-§IR'A-BLy, ad. In a desirable manner. 

D^;-§iRE' (de-zir'), n, JX. desideriumi It. dcside- 
rio ; Sp. deseo ; Fr. aesir,’\ 

1. Uneasiness of the mind from the absence 
of something wanted; cagerness to obtain or 
to enjoy ; a longing for ; u hankering. 

Thou openest thy hand, and satisfiest the desire of evenr 
Evmg thing. Ps.«lv.ie. 

2. The object of desire ; the thing desired. 

I take away from thee the desire of thine eyes with a 
stroke. A’aseX*. xxiv. 16. 

Syn. — Desire is a more constant, or less transient 
feeling than misA ; longing is an impatient and con- 
tinued desire ; hankering is a desire for something 
that is not within one’s reach j coveting is the desire 
of what is another’s. Desires and longings should be 
regulated ; wishes, limited ; hankerings and covetings, 
suppressed. 

(d^-zlr'), V. a, (X. desidero ; It. desiare ; 
Sp. desear ; Fr. d^sirer,} [t. desibed ; pp. de- 
siring, DESIRED.] 

1. To wish for earnestly; to long for; to 

covet. “As a servant earnestly desirethyhe 
shadow.” ^ ^ dob vxL 2. 

2. To ask ; to request ; to solicit. 

My father desires your worship’s company. Shak. 

3. fTo require; to demand; to exact. 

A doleful case desires a doleful song. 

DB-§iBED' (de-zlrdOa JP* 1* Wished for ; longed 
for; coveted. 

2. t Regretted. “He [Jehoram] reigned in 
Jerusalem eight years, and departed without 
being desired,** 2 Chron, xxi. 20. 

DB-§IEB'L?SS, a. Without desire, [b.] Vonne, 

DJP-^IR'J^R, n. One who desires. Sir T. More. 

DJp-^IR’O ys, a. [Fr. disireusc.'] Full of desire ; 
eager; longing, 

JDetnrovs to behold once more thy &ce. Milton, 

D®-§lR'OVS-by, ad. Eagerly ; with desire. 

D?-§lR'oyS-N:6ss, n. Fulness of desire. BaiUy, 

IlDg-srST' [d 9 -sW, W,J, E. F,Ja, K, Sm, R, 
O, Wb,; dc- 2 lst', S,], v,n, [L. desisto*, de, 
from, and sisio, to stand ; It. desistere ; Sp. de- 
sistir; Fr. d^sister,'} To cease; to stop ; to leave 
off; to forbear ; — sometimes with from, 

A politician desisU from Ms designs when he finds they 
are impracticable. Blair, 

11 D®-SlST'ANCB, n. The act of desisting ; cessa- 
tion. “ t^esistanoe from giving.” [».] Boyle. 

|1D^ISX'IVB,G. Ending; concluding. Walker, 

t D^S^I-tIvE, a, [X. desino, desitus, to leave off.] 
Ending ; final ; desistive. Watts, 

t DfeS^I-Tl VB, n, (Logie.) A proposition which 
relates to an end or termination. Watts. 

d£sk, n, [A. S. disc, a table, a dish ; Dut. disoh; 
Ger. tisch, stable ; Ban. & Sw.cfesA’— SeeBAISS.J 

1. An inclining table for the use of writers or 

readers, usually made with a box or repository 
underneath. Rope, 

2. A kind of rostrum, or raised seat, from 

which the morning and evening servme is read. 
[Church of England.] Eden. 

3. The pulpit in a church. Craig, 



D^SK, V. a. To shut up, as in a desk. “ In a 
walnut shell was deshedf* [b.] Tomkins, 

DjSS'MAN, n. [Fr.] (Zobl,) An insectivorous 
aquatic animal of 
the Linnaean genus 
Sorea:, and of the 
family of shrews or 
shrew-mice, having 
under the tail two IJesmaQ. 

small follicles, which contain an unctuous sub- 
stance of a musky odor ; the muscovy or musk- 
rat of the English; Mygale Moschata ; — writ- 
ten also dcssman. Baird. 

DfiS'MJNE, n. (Min.) A silicate of alumina and 
lime ; stilbite. Dana. 

D^JS-MdG'RA-PHY, n, [Gr. hcp6s, a ligament, 

and ypA</»co,*to write.] (Anat.) A description of 

the ligaments of the body. JOunglison, 

Di:S-M6L^Q-^Y, n, [Gr. a ligament, and 

hoydg, a discourse.] (Anat,) That branch of anat- 
omy which describes the ligaments. Dunglison, 

D^S-MOT'O-MYi n, [Gr. hcp6i, a ligament, and 
ropn, a cutting; Tipva, to cut.] (A^iat.) The 
dissection of the ligaments. Lhmglison, 

d£s'0-LATE, a. [L. desolatus ; It. desolato ; Sp. 
desoladx>A 

1. Without inhabitants ; desert ; lonely. 

This hero appears at first In a desolate island. Broome, 

2. Without society; without companions; 

solitary. “ Leave me desolate** Shak, 

His . .. desolate condition so wrought upon his melon-, 
choly temper that he pined away. State Inals, 

3. Deprived of inhabitants ; laid waste ; in a 
ruinous condition. 

Ue laid waste their cities? and the land was desolate, and 
the fulness thereof. Bzek. xbc. 7. 

Syn. — See Ravage, Solitary. 

DjfiS'Q-LATE, V, a. [L. desolo, desolatus \ de, from, 
usc(i intensively, and solo, to make solitary ; «o- 
Ivs, alone ; It. aesolare ; Sp. desolar; Fr. d^soUrA 

ft. DESOLATED ; pp, DESOLATING, DESOLATED.] 

To deprive of innabitants ; to depopulate ; to 
lay waste ; to ravage. 

Tell how we may restore, by second birth, 

Mankind, and people dchohited eaith. Dryden, 

The Ibland of Atlantis was not swallowod by an earths 
quake, but was desolated by a particular deluge. Bacon, 

DfiS'O-LATE-LY, ad. In a desolate manner. 

DfeS'Q-LATE-NjfeSS, n. The state of being deso- 
late ; desolation. Temple, 

DfeS'Q-LAT-5R, n. One who causes desolation. 
“ This desolater or maker of desolation.” Made, 

DjBS-QXA'TIQN, n, [L. dcsolatio ; It. desolazione ; 
Sp. desolacion ; Fr. desolations 

1. The act of desolating or laying waste ; re- 
duction to solitude ; devastation ; ravage. 

What witli your praises of the country, what with your 
discourbe of the liiineiiMliIe f/. so/ation thei oof made by the 
Scots, you have filled me with u gieat compassion, gpenser, 

2. The state of being desolate or waste. 

1 will bang the land Into aesolcaion, Zev, xxvU 82. 

8. Gloominess ; sadness ; affilcted condition. 

Then your hose shall be un«rterod, and every thing 
about you demonstrate a careless desolation, sheuS. 

4. A place wasted and forsaken ; a desert. 

How is Babylon become a desotationJ Jer, U 28. 

Syn.— See Ravage. 

d£s'Q-LA«TQR, n. See Besolathr. Todd, 

dSs’Q-LA-TQ-RY, a. Causing desolation. “ Ess-* 
judgments.” [b.] Bp, Halt 

DjB!-SPAlR', n. pPr. disespoir.'l 

1. Expectation of certain evil ; entire loss of 

hope ; a state of mind aiising from the persua- 
sion that some great evil cannot be averted or 
removed ; hopelessness ; desperation. Per- 
plexed, but not in despair** 2 Cor, iv. 3. 

Ouo loved with hope, one languished wUh despedr. Drydsm* 

2. That of which there is no hope, [b.] 

Straugely-vlrited people, ... ^ , 

a?he mere despair of surgery, he cures. Shak. 

3* (Thsot) Loss of hope or confidence in the 
mercy of Ood. 

Sym Begpehr is the deprivation or loss of hope ; 
hspeitasfmssi, the want of hope. Devoir ties mostly 
infefieetSon; despondency, in the Mings. Despaw 
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and hopelessness check exertion ; despondency or de- 
spondence unfits fur exertion ; desperation impels to 
greater exertion. 

D^I-SPAiR', V. n. [L. despero ; de, priv., and spero, 
to hope ; It. disptrare ; Sp. desesperar ; Fr. 
d4sespcriirJ\ [^. uespaihed ; pp. despairing, 
DE3P AIRED.] To be Without any hope ; to lose 
all hope ; to give up expectation'; to despond. 

JOes 2 iavr not of his pardon 
"Whose ear is ever open, and 'vrhose eye 
Graetous to readmit the suppliant. Milton, 

t D^I-SPAiR', V, a. 1. To cause to despair ; to de- 
prive of hope. Sir R, Williams. 

2. To give up hope of ; to lose confidence in. 
** Despair thy charm.” Shak. 

tDg-SPAlR'A-BLE, a. Unhopeful. Cotgrave, 

D^-SPAir'^JR, n. One without hope. Dryden, 

tDg;-SPAlR'Fi&L, a. Full of despair. Despair- 
ful outcries.” Spenser, 

D^I-SPAir'JNG, p, a. Indulging despair; hope- 
less ; desperate. 

D5-SPAir'{NG-LY, ad. In a despairing manner. 

Djp-SPAlR'iNG-NfiSS, n. The state of being in 
despair ; hopelessness. Clarke. 

D®-SPATCH', or DIS-PAtCH', p. a. [It. dispac- 
ciare\ Sp. despackar^ Fr. depicher.'[ [t, de- 
spatched ; pp. DESPATCHING, DESPATCHED.] 

1. To send away hastily, as a messenger, let- 
ters, &c. 

Some hero, too, must be despatched to bear 

The mournful message to Pelides’ car. Pope. 

2. To send out of the world ; to put to death. 

He drank bull’s blood, . . . which despatcheth a man in 

twenty-four houis. Horth. 

3. To perform quickly ; to hasten ; to expe- 
dite ; to accelerate ; — to conclude ; to finish. 

No sooner is one action despatched . . , but another unea- 
siness is ready to set us on work. Locke. 

“ The word despatch^ till Dr. Johnson corrected 
it, was always written with an i.” Walker. — It is 
spelled dispatohm the dictionaries of Baret, Cotgrave, 
Holyoke, Kersey, Bailey, Ainsworth. Dyche, Martin, 
Barlow, Lemon, Orabb, Webster, ana Richardson:^ 
despatch in those of Johnson, Entick, Kextrick, Ash, 
Perry, Sheridan, Walker, Jones, Browne, irulton 
Enfield. Jameson, Knowles, Smart, Craig, and Rcid. 
Richardson, although he spells it dispatch^ says, “ De- 
spatch is more consistent with the origin of the word, 
despescher, or ddpicker [Pr.] j despachar [Sp.].” 
Nares says, ** Dispatch seems to be fixed beyond the 
power of an etymologist ” ; and Smart remarks, “ Dm- 
patch was the common spelling, hut is giving way to 
the other, as etymologically proper.” Good usage, 
however, as well as the dictionaries, is much divided. 

Djg-SPATOH', n. [It. dis^accio ; Fr. ddpiche.] 

1. The act of sending in haste with a message. 
** After the despatch of liodolph.” State Tn^s. 

2. A communication, or message, on public 
business, sent with expedition, and often by a 
special me.sseiiger ; as, ** A bearer of despatches** 

3. A message sent in haste; as, “A tele- 
graphic despatch** 

4. Hasty execution; performance. “The 

despatch of a good office.” Addison. 

0. Speed; expedition. “Able to car^ his 
scythe . . . with a sufficient despatch** raley. 

6. f Conduct; management. 

Put this great business Into my de^taich. Shah. 

Syn-— See Haste. 

D®-SPAtch'5R, n. One who despatches. 

DJ6;-SPAtoH'p0l, a. Disposed to make haste ; 
intent on speed, [r.] MiUon* 

D5-SP£CT^ n. [L. despectxis ; It. dispetto.^ Con- 
tempt. [r.] Cotmdge. 

t D^l-SPfiO'TIQN, n. [L. de8pectioS\ A looking 
down upon ; a despising. W. Montagu. 

PfiS-P^l-RA'DO rd«s-pe-ra'd5, P. E. P. Sm. R. 
Wh . ; d«8-p$-rr dd, Ja . ; dda-pf-rH'dd or dd»-pf- 
ra'dd, Aji i>»bpb»adoe 8. [Sp.] One 

who is desperate; one who is reckless of dan- 
ger ; one fearless of consequences. Chmitk. 

i)iiS'P®R-ATE^ m. [TL. d&spesredus ; It. cZwwora^.] 

1. Having no hope ; despairing ; hopmess. 

Yet gives not o*er, though dt^pearats of success. Tilton. 

2. Not admitting hope ; to be 'despaired of ; 
hopeless ; wretehed. my suit then is desperate* 
Shdk. “ A man of despesraJte fortunes.” Rope. 

One who goes on witibovt sny care or thought of reform- 
mg, such an oiie we VTdgwdy cau a eis^perate person. 
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3. Without regard to safety ; careless of dan- 
ger; rash; precipitate; reckless; frantic. 

Beware of desperate steps? the darkest day. 

Live till to-morrow, will have passed awa;^ . Cbirj>er 

4, Great in the extreme. “ A desperate out- 
rage.” Shak. “ sots and fools.” Pojue. 

Syn. — Desperate signifies deprived of hope ; hope- 
less^ wanting hope. Desperate is applied to both per- 
sons and things ; hopeless, commonly to things. A 
person may make a desperate effort m a hopeless under- 
taking. A desperate man is reckless of danger ; one 
wlio is hopeless makes no effort. 

t DES'PER-ATE, n. One who is in despair; a 
desperate man. Donne. 

DfiS'PER-ATE-LY, ad. In a desperate manner ; 
madly; recklessly ; — greatly, extremely, 

Dfis'PlgR-ATE-NfiSS, n. The state of being des- 
perate ; hopelessness. Clarendon. 

DfiS-P?R-A'TION, n. [L. desperatio\ It. dispe- 
razione ; Sp. desesperadon ] 

1. State of being desperate or without hope ; 
absence of hope ; hopelessness ; despair. 

2. Such a loss of hope as makes one careless 
of danger or reckless of consequences. 

This desperatwnot eneccaB chills ail our industry. HammoTid. 

Syn. — See Despair. 

dJeS-PI-C A-BIl'I-TY, n. The quality of being 
despicable ; despicableness, [r.] Be. Rev. 

d£s'PI-CA-BLE, a. [L. despicabilis.'l That is to be 
despised ; base ; mean ; contemptible ; pitiful ; 
abject ; vile ; worthless. 

When men ‘of rank and figure pass away their lives in 
criminal pursuits and practices, they render themselves more 
vile and de$}jicabJe than any innocent man can be, whatever 
low station his fortune and birth have placed him in. Addison. 

Syn.— See Abject, Contemptible. 

DfiS'PI-CA-BLE-NfiSS, n. Yileness ; worthless- 
ness. “ Despicahleness of the matter.” Boyle. 

DfiS'Pt-CA-BLY, ad. In a despicable manner. 


t D^:-SPl"CI?N-CY (de-splsh'^n-se), w. [L. de- 

spideniia.'] A despising. Mede. 

Djg:-SPf§'A-BLB, a. Despicable, [r.] Quarles. 

fBE-SPl^^AL, n. Scorn; contempt. “A de- 

spisal of religion.” South, 


D®-SPf§E' (d?-spiz')» [D. despicio ; de, doivn, 

and specio, to lookj [«. despised ; pp. despis- 
ing, DBSPSiED.] To look down upon with con- 
tempt ; to disrespect ; to disregard ; to slight ; 
to disdain ; to scorn; to contemn ; to spurn. 

The poor man’s wisdom is demised, and his wrords arc not 
heard. Ecclet,. ix. 16. 

No man thinks much of that which he despises. Johnson. 

Syn.— See Contemn, Disregard, n. 

DE-SPf§'JBJD-NfiSS, n. The state of being despised. 

He sent . . . despwxlnm to vanquish pride. Milton, 

DJ5-Spr§'61t (de-spiz'fr), n. One who despises. 

DJp-SPf^'ING, n. The act of scorning ; contempt. 
“ An overmuch despising of the armies.” Bacon, 

D^3-SPi§'lNG-LY, ad. Contemptuously. Clarke, 

Djp-SPfTE^ n. [L. despectus ; de, down, and spe- 
do, to look; It. dispetio; Sp. despecho\ Norm. 
Fr. desmte ; Fr. 

1. t Contempt; soom; disdain. 

And had despite that woman king should be. 

JRobert of ffUmcester, 

2. Insult ; outra§;e. “ He who . . . hath done 
despite unto the spirit of ^ace.^* Heb. x. 29. 

3. Bold opposition ; defiance. In despite 

of the father’s justice.” Rowe, I 

4. Malice ; malignity ; violent hatred. “ Tlw 
despite again at the land of Israel.” Ezek. xxv. 6. 

t BE-SPITB', V. a» To vex ; to offend. Raleigh. 

D|;-SPljrEI\ prep. In spite of ; notwithstanding. 
“ Duke Humt-nrey.’' Shak. ** Despite 

bis idiomatic felicities ’ Qu. Rev, 

D^SPItb'FiQ'L. a. Malicious; full of spleen, 
spite, or hate ; malignant. 

Preserve us firom the hands of our despitefidaxid deadly 
enemies. Kvsg Charles. 

D^-SPrTE’PT&L LY, ad In a despiteful manner ; 
maliciously; malignau-tly. 

Love your ememies, blesr 'hem that ettrse you, do jgood to 
them theu hate vou and pray fb» tliem wMeh use 

you and perseento you, JUaU. v. 44. \ 


DB-SPlTE'Pi&L-NfiSS, n. The quality of being 
despiteful ; malice ; hate ; malignity. 

f I>BS-pIt’B- 0&S,«. Malicious ; furious. *‘Des. 
piteous torture.” Shak. 

•fDBS-PlT'B-OfjTS-LY, Off, In a furious manner. 
“ Despiteously dragged at horse’s heels.” Bpeed. 

DB-SP(5il', V. a. [L. despolio ; de, from, used 
intensively, and spolio, to strip, to rob ; It. du- 
pogliare ; Sp. despojar ; Fr, d*pouiller.‘\ \i, de- 
spoiled ; pp. DESPOILING, despoiled.] 

1. To strip ; to divest ; to unclothe. Spenser. 

2. To rob; to deprive by force; to pillage; 
to plunder. “ Despoiled of my dignities.” CAawcer. 

DB-SPoIl'BE, n. One w’ho despoils. Huhet. 

DB-SP5IL'MBNT, n. The act of despoiling ; rob- 
bery; spoliation, [r.] Mobhouse, 

DB-SPO-LI-A^TIQN, n. [L. despoliatio.'] The 
act of despoiling ; spoliation, [e.] Bail^. 

Djp-SP6ND', V. n. [L. despondeo ; de, priv., and 
spondee, to promise.] [*. desponded ; pp, de- 
sponding, DESPONDED.] To be cast down ; to 
lose hope or courage ; to be disheartened. 

It is every man’s duty to labor in his calling, and not to 
despond for any miscarriages or disappomtments that were 
not m his own power to prevent, DJBstrange, 

DE-SP6ND'BNCE,«, a state of despair; despond- 
ency. “ To sink into despondence,** Johnson. 

DB-SPOND'BN-CY, n. Absence of hope, with 
dejection of mind ; state of despair ; abject dis- 
couragement ; hopelessness ; despair. 

R(*I'£*’o« i« »'n to rnd stupidity, or to supine 

a- ( vu. . II* . . . .f , d Jlp. Taylor. 

Syn. — See Despair. 

Dg-SPOND’JgNT, a. Dispirited ; disheartened ; 
dejected. “ A despondent sinner.” Bates, 

DB-SP5ND'BNT-LY, ad. In a desponding man- 
ner; gloomily; dejectedly, Barrow, 

D5-SP0ND’BR, n. One who desponds. “ I am 
no desponaer.** Swift, 

D5-SP5nd'|NG, p. a. Given up to despondency ; 
despairing. 

Desponding Peter sinking in the waves. Dryden. 

D5-SP5nd'{NG-LY, ad. In a hopeless manner. 

f D5-SP5N'SATE, V. a. desponso, desponsa- 
tus.l To betroth ; to affiance. Cockeram. 

fDfiS-PQN-SA'TION, n. [L. despomatio.'] The 
act of betrothing. Bp, Taylor, 

DfiS'POT, n. [Or. hetnrdrrif; It. dispoto; So, de- 
spota ; Fr. despote.'] One who governs with un- 
limited and irresponsible power; an absolute 
sovereign*: — a tyrant. 

Syn.— See Tyrant. 

DJgJS-POT'lC, ? a. [Gr. dfffironxtfy ; It. ^ Sp. 

DBS-P6t'1-OAL, ) despoUco', Er, despoUgue.] Ab- 
solute in power; arbitrary; tyrannical. 

There is something among men more capable of shaking 
desjjfOtic power tlian lightning, whirlwind, or earthquake; 
that is, the threatened indignation of the whole civihzed 
world. DommI Wdbster. 

Syn, — See ABSOLUTE, Magisterial. 

D^3S-r6T'J-CAL-LY, ad. In a despotic or arbi- 
trary manner. 

DBS-P6T'l-OAL-NfiSS, n. Disposition to exer- 
cise arbitrary power. Johnson. 

d£s'PQT-I§M, n. [It. Ss Sp. despotismo ; Fr, 
despotisme.'] 

1. The power of a despot ; absolute power. 

2, A form of government in which mon- 
arch rules by his sole and sovereign authority, 
unchecked by constitution or laws ; the rule of 
a despot ; absolutism ; autocracy ; tyranny. 

"Whenever men have become heartily we^ed of Ueenfioua 
anarchy, thdr eagerness has been proportilonahly jnreat to 
embrace the opponte extreme of rigorous despoUnn. yrkaUlg, 

Synu— Soe Tyranny. 

D?-SPtJ'MATE [d^-spt'mSt, 8. P. Ja. K. 
d€s’pu-mat, wb. JDcmes\ v. n* [L, despmio, 
despumatus ; de, off, and spumo, to foam ; It. 
spufnare ; Sp. despumevr ; Fr. deaptmerJl 

1. To throw off parts in foam or scum ; to 

froth ; to work. Johnson, 

2. To throw off impurities. 

That discharge will help the constitatioii to <legmcmotoaxid 
purity, and so to get into good health. Ohe^sts, 
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D5-SP0^mATE, V* a. To Tvork off, or separate, as 
impurities. “ JDe&pumated upon the emunetory 
glands/' ChGi/yiB^ 

3>£s-PU-jMA'TIQN, n. [L. despiimatio.l The sep- 
aration of impurities in the form of froth or 
scum at the surface of any liquid. Dunghson. 

t Bjg-SPUME', u. a, [See Despumate.] To de-/ 
spumate. “ If honey he Holland.. 

BJPS-CIUA'MATE, V. a. & n. To scale off. Smart. 

DfiS-aUA-MA'TIQN, ?i. [L. desquamatio ; de, 

from, and squama, a scale ; Fr. desquamation.] 
{Med.) The separation of layers or scales from 
the skin or hones ; exfoliation- Brands. 

D^S-auAM' A-TO-RY, n. An ir'M'T'nov* hy wh’*ch 
desquamation is perforuu d. ig . 

tD:&SS, n. [A. S. disc. — See Desk.] A table 
on a raised floor : — a desk. Spens&r. 

D]B§-§ERT^ (d§z-z6rt'), n. [Fr, desseH, dessercir, 
to clear away,] A service of fruits, comfits, 
sweetmeats, ^c,, after the substantial parts of 
a dinner or meal. uryden. 

D^S-TjBM'P|lR, «. A peculiar sort of i^inting. 
— See Distemper. FairhoXt. 

fDfis'TJ-IfA-BLE, a. That may be destined or 
determine'd. Chaiccer. 

t DfeS'Tl-HTAL, £5. Pertaining to destiny. Botcius. 

fDfeS'TI-N'ATE, r. a. [L. destino, destinatus ; It. 
destinare^ To destine ; to appoint. Fotherby. 

t D:S s'T1-1TATE, a. Fixed; determined; de- 
signed. ’ Bp, Morton. 

D£S-T1-NA'TIQN, n. [L. destinado ; It. destina- 
zions ; Sp. destinadon ; Fr. destination,] 

1. The act of destining or devoting. “ Des- 
tination. . . to several ends and uses.’* Hale. 

2. Purpose for which any thing is appointed; 
ultimate design : —appointment. “ Which des- 
tmationnot coming to be accomplished.** Boyle. 

3. The place intended to be reached ; as, 
“ His desthiation is Paris.” 

DfiS'TlNE (dSs'tln), v. a. [L. destino, to make 
fast ; It. aestinare ; Sp. destinar ; Fr. destine^'.] 
[», EESTINED ; pp. DESTINING, DESTINED.] 

1, To appoint ; to devote ; to ordain. Des- 
tined to that good hour.** Milton. 

2, To appoint by a judicial sentence ; to doom. 

We [Satun and the fallen angels] are decreed, 

Heserved, and de'itinefi to eternal oe. Miltotu 

3, To fix unalterably ; to allot. 

The InfemaUudffe’s dreadful power, , 

From the dork urn shall throw thy destiiied hour. Prior. 

Syn. — See Allot. 

d£s'TIN-Ist, n. A believer in destiny ; fatalist. 
[k,] Dnren. Jour. 

DiS^Tl-NY, n. [It* ^ Sp. destino ; Fr. destinee,] 

1. A state or condition appointed and deter- 
mined; doom; lot; fortune; destination. 

Thither he 

Wdl come to know his Skak. 

2. Invincible or inevitable necessity depend- 
ing on a superior cause ; fate. 

But who can turn the stream of destiny ? S^pcTuer. 

The DesUmes, {Myth.) the three Parc® or Fates. 

and fate are pagan terms, corre- 
sponding nearly to TMceasity and providence. The des- 
tiny of man ; faU of mortals ; human lot ; final doom ; 
ahsoliUa necessity ; overruling providence. 

d£s"T1-TUTE, a. [L. desUtutus; It. dest^to.l 

L Being in want; not possessing; devoid; 
wanting. ** Regions destitute of day.” Dryden. 
“ DeaUtute of stren^h.** Addison. 

2. Abject ; friendless ; needy ; indigent- 

He will r^fard the prayer of the degtH/uie. Pm. cU, 17. 

n. One who is destitute. “ Have 
pity oaa this poor destitute J* [a.] jp. St. John. 

t DfeS'Tt-T&TE, V. a. To forsake ; to leave. 
**To - . . desdUute a plantation.** Bacon. 

DfiS'ri-TUTE-NBSS, n. The state of being des- 
titute ; destitution. Ash. 

T)£S-TI-TU*TW?N,,f». [L. destitutio ; de, from, and 
statu(^ to se^ ; Sp. destitucion ; Fr. destitunon.] 

1. The state of being destitute ; utter want ; 
Indigence. Left in so great destitution.** Hook&r, 

2. Deprivation, [ju] Steme. 

V, a. |X. destruo ; de, priv., and 


struo, to build; It. disiruggerei Sp. destruvr\ 
Fr. detruirel] [i. destroyed; pp. destroy- 
ing, DESTROYED.] 

1. To demolish; to overturn; to raze; to 
ruin ; to overthrow ; to puli down ; to subvert. 
“ The Lord will destroy this city,** Gen. xix. 14. 

Time . . . changeth all, . . . 

And all things deittroyeUihc. Chaucer. 

2. To kill ; to extirpate. “ Some sorts of 

flies destroy spiders.** Hale. 

3. To lay waste ; to make desolate. 

Go up against this land, and destroy it. 2 J^ngs xviii. 25. 

4. To put an end to ; to bring to nought ; to 

annihilate. Locke, 

Syn. — See Demolish. 

DB-STllOY*A-BLE, <z. That may be destroyed, 
ruined, or* killed, “ Plants . . . destroyahle by 
the weather.’* [r.] Derham. 

D® STRC1?’'BR, n. One who destroys. Cowper. 

DB-STRO^'lNG,p. a. Laying waste ; killing ; ex- 
terminating ; annihilating. 

t DB-STROct', u. a. [L. destruo, destructus.'] To 
destroy. “Creatures - . . wholly destructed**Mede. 

DB-STRUCT-l-BlL'l-TY, n. [Fr. destructihiUte.'] 
The quality of being 'destructible. Johnso7i. 

DB-STRt^CT'l-BLB, a. [L. destructiUlis ; Sp. de- 
si-ndble.] That may be destroyed ; perishable. 

DB-STR&OT'i-BL.E-NESS, n. The quality of be- 
ing destructible ; destructibility. Dr. Alim. 

DB-STRGc'TIQN, n. [L. destrxictio ; It. distruzi- 
one; Sp. destruedoit ; Fr. destrucHon.'] 

1. Act of destroying ; subversion ; demoli- 
tion ; overthrow ; as, “ The destruction of a 
town.” 

2. Death; slaughter; massacre. “The 

struction of my kindred.** Ex. viii. 6. 

3. The state of being destroyed ; ruin. “ So 

near destruction brought.** Waller. 

4. Cause of destruction. “ The destnictio^i 

that wasteth at noonday.** Ps. xci. 6. 

5. {Theol.) Eternal death; annihilation. JBwcA, 

Syn, — See Ruin. 

DB-STRtJo'TIQN-IST, n. 1. One who favors de- 
struction ; a destructive, [r.] ‘ Qu. Bev. 

2. Crheol.) One who believes that the final 
punishment of the wicked consists in a total ex- 
tinction of being, or annihilation. Buck. 

DB-STROo'TIVB, a. [L. destructivus ; It. distrut- 
tivo ; Sp. destructivo ; Fr. destructif.] That de- 
stroys; ruinous ; wasting; mischievous ; perni- 
cious ; deadly ; — with of or to, when followed by 
the object. Destructive ^xcis** Dryden. De- 
structive of all politeness.*' Addison. De- 
structive to the stremgth.** Dryden. 

Syji, — . See Deadly, Pinal. 

DB’STRCO'TIVE, M. A destroyer; a radical re- 
former; destructionist ; — a term of reproach 
from political opponents. Qu. Rev. 

DB-STRtJ'C'TJ VE-LY, ad. In a destructive manner. 

DB-STRGC'TlVE-NjBSS, «. 1. The quality of be- 
ing destructive- 

Consider . . . the excessive, unavoidable destructii'eness of 
these monstrous ways to the speedy peace and settlement of 
our church and state. Prynitc. 

2. {Phren.) A propensity to destroy, kill, or 
murder. Combe. 

t DB-STRt^CT'OR» A destroyer. Boyle. 

DfiS-y-DA'TIQN, n. [L. desudatio ; de, used inten- 
sively, and sudo, to sweat.] {Med.) A profuse 

1 and mordinate sweating; — a term most com- 
monly applied to an eruption of small pimples, 
like millet-seed, appearing chiefly on chilorcn, 
and owing to a want of cleanliness. Dunglison. 

DfiS'DE-TCDE (d«s'we-tfld') [d«8'we-tad, W. J. F. 
Ja. K. Sm. R. C. W %. ; de^sw^-tfld, iS. ; d^-sfi’^- 
tfid, E. AaA], n. [L. desuetitdo ; desuesco, to 
disuse ; de, priv., and sxtesco, to become accus- 
tomed; It. dissuetudine*, Fr. d^svt^tude^ Ces- 
sation of use, practice, or custom ; discontinu- 
ance; disuse. 

This is the only instance in which wise laws hare suffered 
a sort of tacit repeal hy a general consent in the n^leet of 
tliem, and have passed Into- desuetude. Hordey. 

D^l-SflL'PHU-RATE, V. a. [t. DESULPHURATBD ; 
pp DESULPHURATING, DERULPHURATED.] To 
deprive of sulphur. Smart, 


DB-St3^L'PHlT-RA-TION, n. (Chem.) The act, or 
the operation, of depriving of sulphur. Maunder, 

II DES’yL-TO-RJ-LY, ad. In a desultory manner. 

II DES'lTL-TQ-RJ-NESS, n. The quality of being 
desultory.* Boyle. 

II fDj&S-UL-TO’RI-OfJS, £ 1 . Desultory; imraethod- 
ical. “ DesuUoHous and light.” Bp. Taylor. 

11 DfiS^UL-TQ-RY [des'ul-tur-e, S. TF. P. J. F. Ja. 
JC. Sm. R. C. IF5. ; de-sul^tur-e, Ash, EnticF], 
a. [L. demltorius ; de. from, and salio, to leap ; 
dcsilw, desultus, to leap.] 

1. By starts and leaps ; irregular. “ Desul- 
tory pace.’* Wart07i, 

2. Roving from one thing to another ; un- 
connected; unsettled; immethodical. 

T«v -pnrV-fT wild uud (iesulton/^ and I seek 
• i ,ii_' ■(■•.•in • ■)f thought from any hook . . . 

1 1” : Warburton. 

“ Desultonr means, properly, leaping, as a rider 
in the cncus uce-s*, tioiii the back ol one running horse 
to another, this rider being technically called a de- 
svltor ; and the word being transferred from him to 
those who suddenly and abruptly change their courses 
of study.’* 'Trench. 

t DB-SUME', V. a. [L. desumo ; de, from, and sv^ 
mo, to choose.] To take from or away ; to bor- 
row. Hale. 


DE-SY-NdN'Y-MfZB, V. a. To _ show not to be 
synonymous ; to cause to be different in mean- 
ing. Trench. Coleridge, 

DJP-TACH*, V. a, [It. distaccare ; Sp. desfacar ; 
Fr. detacher.] [t. detached ; pp. detaching, 

DETACHED.] 

1. To sever ; to disjoin ; to separate ; to dis- 
engage ; to part from. 

They are instruments in the hands of our Bfaker ... to 
detach us from the present scene, to fix our affections on 
things above. l^orteus. 

2. {Mil. & Naval.) To send away, as a part 

of a military force, or of a fleet, for s^articular 
service. “ A detached body of the French ly- 
ing in their way.’* Bwmet, 

Syn.— . See Separate. 


DB-TAcHBD' (d5-tiicht*), p, a. 1, Separated ; 
disengaged ; parted from. 

2. {Mil. & Naval.) Sent on a particular ser- 
vice ; as, “ A detached body of troops.” 

3. {Paint.) Applied to all objects in a picture 

which appear to stand out from those by which 
they are surrounded. Brande, 

DB-TAch'MBNT, n. [Fr. d^tachementX] 

1. The act of detaching or separating. 

2. The thing or part detached. Blackmore, 

3. A body of troops sent out from the main 
army, or a number of ships selected from a fleet 
for a particular service. 

’Tis not fbr our own strength, brother Shandy t a sentinel 
In a wooden sentry-box iniglif as well protend to stand It out 
against a detachment of fifty men. we are upheld bv the 
grace aud the assistance of the best of bohigs. Steme. 

DB-tAil' (de-tai*), v, a, [Fr. dviailler ; de, off, 
and tailler, to cut.] [t. detailed ; pp. de- 
TA ILINO, detailed.] 

1. To relate particularly ; to particularize ; 
to display minutely, or part by part ; to enu- 
merate ; to relate ; to recount. 

Hit [Evelyn's} life may be Ibund detdlsd in the new edi- 
tion of nis Soulptura. Wulfiole* 

2. {Mil.) To detach, as troops for a particu- 
lar service. Clarke. 


DB-TAIL*, or DE'TAIL (115) [de-tai'. B, W, P, J, 
E. F. Ja. K. R. Wb . ; dd'tai, Km. Cl.], n. [Fr.] 
L A minute account or relation ; an account 
by particulars ; narration ; recital ; narrative. 


At last, os if suddenly reecUecting himself, he [Job} re- 
sumef the detaU of his own misery. Ixnoth. 


2. pi. The minor parts of a composition es- 

seittial to its truth or finish, FairhoU. 

3. (MU.) A body of troops detached for a 
partio^ar service ; a detachment. Clarke, 

aSf" Smart and Clarke appear to be the only Eng- 
lish orrboei^sts who place the word dstad in that 
class of wo^ of two twllables which, when nouns, 
have the accent on the first syllable, and when verbs, 
on the second. It is common in the United States to 
pronounce it, when a noun, de'tail. 


DB-TAILBD^ p. a. Minutely related or recited ; 
particular ; as, “ A detailea account,'* 


0B-tAil'BR (de-tsi*^r), n. One who details 
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D^-TAIN' (de-tan'), a. \h»deiineo\ eZd, priv., 
2tiiiiten90f to liold ; It. detinere ; Sp. detmer ; Fr. 
d^enir,^ [t. detained; pp, detaining, de- 
tained,] 

1. To withhold ; to keep hack. 

Detain not the wages of the hireling. Bp, Taylor. 

2. To hold in custody ; to confine. “ De- 
tained in prison for his oifence.” ^ Hall. 

3. To restrain from departure ; to retain. 

For pity now she can no more detam him, Shak. 

Syn. — See Hold. 

1)5-TAIN'D^R, n. A writ for holding one 

in custody. — See Detinue, JoLh^ou. 

DJP-TAIN'^R, w. 1* One who detains or with- 
holds, ‘‘ The detainers of tithes.” Bp. Taylor. 

2. t Detention. “Angry at his longer de- 
tainer.*^ Bp. Smaindye. 

3. (Law.) The act of unlawfully keeping 

another out of possession of lands or tene- 
ments. Burrill. 

D^;-TAIN'M?NT, n. The act of detaining ; de- 
tention. “ Detainment in prison.” Blackstone. 

D?-T3SCT', V, a. [L. de*f^no. deff^'^tus ; de^ priv., 
and tego, to cover.] j. > ■ i ■ u . ; pp. detect- 

ing, detected.] 

1. To lay bare, as that which was meant to 
be concealed ; to discover ; to find out, as a 
crime or artifice ; to convict. 

Their weakly frauds his keen replies detect. Dryden. 

2. t To accuse ; to complain of. 

He was untruly judged to have preached such articles as 
he was deleted or, Hir T. More. 

Syn. — To detect is to lay bare what was meant to 
be concealed ; to discover is to find out, or to lay bare, 
what was covered j to uncover is to take off the cover/ 
To detect a criminal is to find out or discover his 
crime j to convict him is to prove liim guilty. 

Djp-TfiCT'A-BLE, a. That may be detected or 
found out ; discoverable. Gent. Mag. 

D^-TfiCT'JglR, n. One who detects. Shak. 

Djp-TfiC'TIQN, n. [L. deiectio.] 

1. The act of detectinfj ; disoove^, as of guilt, 

fraud, or of any thing hidden. “ The detection 
of this day’s black conspiracy.” Barrow, 

Not only the sea, but rivers and rains also, are instru- 
mental to the detection of ambin und other fossils. Woodiomd. 

2. .The state of being detected; conviction. 

D^;-Tj&0'TJVB, a. That detects or discovers; 
that finds out any thing concealed. Dickens. 

D^i-T^C'TIVE, n. One who detects ; a policeman 
employed to detect offenders. 

For fifteen veer* tho’^ was no establishment of dteAse<i*ves 
connected w ich t‘ic police Bev. 

The ditrihri^ stinds in. a very different position from the 
ordinary ijuliui.iuau. Qu. Bav, 

D^l-TfeCT'QR, n. [L.] Detector. Raleigh. 

t D^-TJfeN'Jg-BRATE, v. a. [L. de^ priv., and ten- 
ebree, darkness,] To dispel darkness. Ash. 

D^I-TJBNT', n. [L. detentus\ Fr. detente.'] A 
stop which locks and unlocks the machinery of 
a clock in striking. Brands. 

D5-T£N'TI<JN, n. [L. detentio ; It. detensdone ; 
Sp. detendon ; Fr. detention.) 

1. The act of detaining or withholding. “The 

detention of debts long since due,” Shah. 

2. Restraint; confinement; imprisonment. 

Nothing could assure the quiet of both realms . . . but their 

detention In safe custody. Spotswood. 

3. Enforced delay ; state of being detained. 

Minding to proceed fhrtilier south, without long detention 

!n those paits, he dismissed them. JBac&luyt. 

V. a. [L. deterreo ; de, off, and terreOf 
to frighten.] ft. dbteubbd ; pp. detbehing, 
dbtbbeed.] To discourage by terror, difficulty, 
or danger ; to cause to desist ; to hinder. 

Bnt thee or ibar deters, or sloth detains. Popo^ 

There is no reason why any man should be deterred from 
8 holy and virtuous life for fear of the labor and pains of it. 

TiOotson. 

Syn. — One is dtAvmd from commencing an under- 
taking by fear, danger, or difficulty; prevented or 
Jixndtred^ obstacles ; discouraged or di^ieartcned in 
prosecuting it, by want of a prospect of success. 

w. a. [L, detergeo ; de, off, and ter- 
geoy to wipe ; It. dsiergere ; Fr, dHerger.'] ft. 
DETEEGED ; pp. DETBStOlNG, DBTBEGED.J To 
wipe off ; to cleanse, as a sore. Wisemxm. 


D^-TER'^^NT, a. [It. § Sp. det&rgente ; Fr. de- 
terge}it^ Having the power of cleansing ; de- 
tersive. 

The food ought to be nourishing and detergent. ArhidJinot. 

D5-TER'^ENT, n. That which cieanses. “ Tar- 
water, as a detergent J* Bp. Berkeley. 

DJg:-TE'R|-0-RATE, ®. a. [L. deterioro^ deteriora- 
tus ; detehor, worse ; It, deteriorare ; Sp. dete- 
riorar ; Fr. d-'tenorer.'] ft*, deteriorated ; pp. 
deteriorating, deteriorated.] To impair ; 
to make worse. 

We have our Latin-Englisli counterparts "to ameliorate” 
and “to and the la" r nut to be im- 
poverished by the loss of the '* • .-1 b i counterparts 

“to better” and “to worsen.” “ lited. 

DJgl-TE'Rl-O-RATE, v. n. To grow worse ; to 
degenerate; as, “ Soil ^^e^er^orafds,” Smart. 

Djp-TE-Rl-O-RA'TION, n. [It. deteriorazione Sp. 
deterioruhion Fr*. dJtpHoration.) The act of 
making, or of growing, worse ; degeneracy. “ A 
regular progress of deterioration. Gvihrie. 

Djp-TE-Rr-OR'I-TY, n. The quality or the state 
of being worse ;* degeneracy. Craig. 

D^l-TER'MJgNT, n. 1. The act of deterring. 

2. Hinder ance ; cause of discouragement. 

These are not all the detem^jts that opposed my obeying 
you. JioyU. 

nr-T^:R-Mr-N \-P.!l'1-TY, n. The quality of be- 
in yd.‘*’r ii.Lj.c. * Coietidxje, 

DJp-TER'Ml-NA-BLE; G. [L. deteryninahilis \ It. 
determindbile ; Sp. determinable.'] That may 
be determined ; conclusive : — definite. 

The point now before us is not wholly deXermxndble from 
the bare grammatical use of the woids. Soiaii, 

D?-TER'MI-NA-BLE-N13SS, n. The state of being 
determinable, [r.] Scotz. 

DJP-TER'MI-NANT, a. Causing determination; 
that determines. Coleridge. 

D®-TER'MI-NAnt, n. That which determines, 
or causes determination. Ec. Rev. 


DSI-T£R'Ml-XA-TpR, n. jnL.] One who deter- 
mines; determiner, [ii.j Browne. 

D5-TER'Mi^'E (de-ter'min), r. a. [L. determino ; 
de^ off, and tennino^ to bound ; It. determinare\ 
Sp. determinar\ Fr. daterminer.] ft’, deter- 
mined ; pp. DETERMINING, DETERMINED.] 

1. To bound , to limit. “ That hill which de- 
termines their view' at a distance.” Atterbicry. 

2. To fix permanently ; to settle ; to adjust; 
to conclude ; to tlceidc.’ 

Milton’s subject - . does not determine the fate of Bingle 
persons or nations, but of a whole species. Addmon. 

3. To resolve on ; to purpose ; to design. “ De- 

termiiiedf not concluded.” Shak 

Evil is detemmied against our master. 1 Sam. xxv. 17 

4. To influence ; to give a direction to. 

The will is said to be determined w'hen, in consequence of 
some action or influence, its choice is directed to, and fixed 
upon, a pai ticular object. Mdioarda, 

5. (Law.) To cause to cease or terminate: 
to bring to an end. 

q wia - 1 * *''(>■ wrill of his lessor, the 

latti ■ ■ , t‘t n I .Jr .1 VI., . 11 1 . ; ! i him out whenever he 
pleases. BvrrUL 

e. t To deprive of life ; to destroy. 

Till sickness hath determined me. Shale. 

Dil-TER'MJNE, v. n. 1, To conclude ; to decide. 
“ The learned shall determine.** Locke. 

2. f To end ; to terminate ; to cease. 

The danger determined by their deaths. JSdyward. 

D^-TER^MINED (de-tfer'mjnd), p. a. Decided ; 
resolute ; firmly resolved ; fixed ; firm ; inflexi- 
ble; as, “A determined enemy.” 

D?-TER'M1N-^:D-LY, ad. In a determined man- 
ner. Qu. Rev^ 

Dj^l-T^R'MIN-^IR, n. One who determines. 

D?:-TER'MIN-!§M, n. (Met.) The doctrine thpj 
motives invincibly determine the will. 

This name is applied, by Sir W. Hamilton, to the doctrine 
of Hobbes, as contradistinguished from the ancient doctrine 
of fatalism. Bleming, 


t D^-TER'Mf-NATB, t). a. [L. determino, deter- 
minatus.] To determine. Shak. 

D|5-Tj£R'Ml-NATE, a. 1. Definite ; fixed. “ A 
determinate number of feet.” Dryden. 

2. Established ; settled ; positive ; definite ; 
explicit ; express ; determined. 

By the determinate counsel of God. Acta !!. 23. 

3. Decisive ; conclusive ; resolute ; fixed. 

r the progress of this business. 

Ere a deieirminate resolution, he — 

1 mean the bibhup—did require a respite. Shak, 

4. (Math.) Admitting one solution, or of a 

limited number of solutions; as, “A determi- 
nate problem.” Davies ^ Peck. 

Djp-TfiR'Ml-NjjLTB-LY, ad. In a determinate man- 
ner; resolutely; unchangeably. 

Djp-TfeR^MI-NATE-NfiSS, n. The state of being 
determinate,' Peiry. 

D^I-TjER-MI-N ACTION, ft. [L. determinatio ; It. 
determinazione ; Sp. determination ; Fr. iUter- 
mination.] 

1. The act of determining or deciding; de- 

cision ; award. “ The speedy determinaUon of 
civil and criminal causes.” Swift. 

2. The result of deliberation ; resolution. 

They have acquainted me with their deterrfdnatloTt. Shak. 

3. Absolute direction to a certain end. 

When we voluntarily waste muoh of our Urea, that remiss- 
ness can by no means consist with a constant determination 
of will or desire to the greatest apparent good. Zocke. 

4. (Late.) A ceasing, termination, or coming 

to an end ; — distinguished from expiration, as 
depending upon contingency. “Any sudden 

d^iermintxtion of his estate.” Blackstone. 

&. (Physics.) The tendency of a body in any 
(particular direction. Maunder. 

De&mnmaUon of blood, (Med.) an excessive flow of 
the blood to some part. Iloblyn. 

Dboxsion. 

D^J-tKr’MI-NA-tTvb, a. [It. ^ Sp. deternitTia- 
tivo ; Fr. d^'erminatif.] 

1. That determines or makes a limitation. 

If the term added to make up the complex subject does 
not necessarily or constantly belong to it, then it is determitut- 
Hve, and limits the subject to a particular part of itsexten- 
Hon; as. ** Every pious man ia happy.” , Watta. 

2. Directing to a certain end. “ The ... de- 
terminative power of a just cause.” BramhalL 


DE-T?R-R ACTION, n. [L. de, out of, and terra, 
the earth ; Fr. deterrer, to unearth.] The act 
of digging any thing from the earth ; the act of 
unburying or disinterring. Woodward. 

D^I-TfiR'R^lNCE, n. That which deters ; hinder- 
ance. [r.] Ec. Rev. 

D|I-Tj6R'RENT, n. That which deters or hinders ; 
a preventive. Ee. Rev. 

D]p-TER'SIQN, n. [L. detergo, detersiis ; Sp. ^Fr. 
detersion.] The act of cleansing a sore. 

I furthered the detersion of the ulcer by rubbing it with 
vitriol stone. Wiseman. 

D^:-TER'SJVE, a. [It. detersive; Fr. dStersif.] 

' Having power to cleanse ; detergent. “A 
strong lye, very detersive.** Holland. 

DJp-TER'SJVE, n. (Med.) An application that 
cleanses wounds or sores, “ulcers dressed 
w'ith detersives.** Wiseman. 

Dip-TER^SIVE-LY, ad. In a detersive manner. 

DB-TfeR'BlVE-NfiSS, n. The quality of being de- 
tersive, or of having power to cleanse. Ash. 

HJgl-TfiST', V. a. pj. detestor ; de, concerning, and 
tester, to be a witness ; It. detestare ; Sp. detes- 
tar ; Fr. detester.] ft. detested ; pp. detest- 
ing, DETESTED.] To dislike exceedingly; to 
hate ; to abhor ; to loathe ; to abominate. 

For as the gates of Hades I detest 

The sordid wretch whom want can tempt to lie. Cowper. 

Byn. — See ABHOR. 

D^i-TfiST'A-BLE, a. [It. detestaUU ; Sp. detes- 
table’, Fr. detestahle.] That may be detested; 
hateful ; execrable ; very odious ; abominable. 

By reason of his cruelty he became detestAbla. ITdal. 

Syn.— See Abominable. 

D^J-TfeST'A-BLE-NfiSS, n. The quality of being 
detestable. Clarke. 

DJ@-t£st'A-BLY, ad. Hatefully ; abominably. 

t Dg-TfiST'ATB, V. a. To detest. State Trials, 1649. 

D: 6 T- 5 iS-TA'TIQN, n. [L. detestatio; It. det^^ 
sdone; Sp. detestaden; Fr. dkiesitation^ The 
act of detesting; strong dislike 5 haitred;: ab** 
horrence; abotninatiou. 
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D5-t£sT'|:D, p. a. Hated ; abominated ; ab- 
horred. “ Ithacans detested shore.*' Dryden. 

«. One who detests. Hopkins* 

D^-T KRONE', V, a, [L. de^ from, and tkronus, 
a throne ; Fr. dMroner. — See Throne.] [i. 

DETHRONED ; pp. DETHRONING, DETHRONED.] 
To divest of regality or sovereign power; to 
depose from the throne. “ The question of de- 
throning . . . kings.” Burke, 

D?-TKRONE'xM?:NT, n. The act of dethroning. 
“ The dethronemeirit of Philip.” Bolinghroke, 

D^l-TKRON'5R, n. One who dethrones. Amway, 

f D5:-THRO-Nl-ZA'TION, n. The act of dethron- 
ing ; dethronement. Hall. 

t D^-THRO'nEzE, V. a. To dethrone. Cotgrave. 


1. A withdrawing ; a taking away. ** The 
detraction of eggs of the said wild-fqwl.” Bacon. 

2. The act of detracting ; depreciation ; slan- 
der; defamation. 

Thieving and detraction, near akin, 

No tTrirc > ko they seemed almost tlie same; 

u . M I 1, the other the good name. F. FUtcker, 

* Syn. — See Slander. 

D^-TRAC'TIoyS (-shus), a. Lessening the honor 
of; detractory; dishonorable, [r.] Johnson. 

Dje-TRAC'T]VB, a. 1. Tending to detract or draw 
away ; drawing. “ A detractive plaster.** Knight. 

2. Disposed to detract from merit ; derogat- 
ing ; disparaging. “ An envious and detractive 
adversary.** Bp. Mortotu 

DJg:-TRAC'TIVE-NtSS, n. The quality of being 
detractive. Ash. 


DfiT'l-NfiT, n. [L., he detains^ (JLaio.) A term 
anciently used in declaring in certain actions 
of debt, as against executors and administrators, 
&c. : — a term applied to the action of replevin 
where it is founded on the wrongful detention 
of a thing. Burrill. 

OfiT'l-NUE, or D^-TlN'CE [det'e-nfi, K. Sm. Wh. 
Brandey Crabh ; d?-tln'ii, S. \V. Ja.], n. [Fr. 
diitemte.l (Law,) A species of personal action 
which lies to recover the specific possession of 
a personal chattel wrongfully detained from an- 
other, where the original taking was lawful, (as 
where the possession was acquired by delivery, 
finding, &c*,) or its value, and damages for its 
detention, Burrill. 

pfiT'Q-NATE, V. n, [L. detono^ detonatus ; Je, 
down, and tonoy to thunder ; Sp. detonar ; Fr. 
toner^ f®. detonated ; pp, detonating, det- 
onated.] (Chem.) To ignite and explode with 
a loud report ; to make a noise like thunder. 
** The mixture detonates^* Brande. 

d£t'Q-N“ATB, «. a. (Chem.) To cause to explode 
with a loud report ; to inflame so as to produce 
explosion ; to explode. Brande. 

DfiT'Q-NAT-lNG, jp. a. Exploding. 

Detonating powdery fulminating mercury, silver, and 
other compounds which explode with a loud noise 
when struck or heated. — Detonating tube, a stout glass j 
tube used by chemists for the detonation of gaseous 
bodies. 


d£T-9-NA^TIQN, n. [It. detonazipne ; Sp. deto- 
nacton-y Fr. detonation^ (Chem.) The act of 
detonating ; an explosion oy the inflammation 
of combustible bodies, Boyle. 

DfiT-Q-NJ-ZA'TIQN, n. The act of exploding, as 
in the case of certain combustible bodies. Craig. 

D£t'Q-NIZE, V. a. (Chem^ To cause to explode ; 
to detonate. ** Detonizm nitre.** ArJnithnot. 


DfiT'O-NlZEjt;. n. To explode ; to detonate. Smart. 
D 5-T5r'SIQN, n. A wresting ; a perversion. Donne. 


D®-T5RT', V. a. [L. detorgmOy detortus ; rfe, from, 
and torqueoy to twist ; Fr. detorquer.l jfi. de- 
TORTED; pp, DBTORTINO, DETORTED.J To 
wrest from the original import, meaning, or de- 
' signj to twist; to pervert, [r.] 


The Arians, . . • hy corrupting, detcrted the words of Scrip- 
tnre to their sense. Hwmumd. 


dA'T’OUA (da-tdr'), ». [Fr.] A turning ; a wind- 
ing ; a circuitous way. Dean Tucker. 

D5-TrAcT', tJ. n. [L. detraho, detractus-, de, 
jfrom, and trako, tractus, to draw ; It. detrarre ; 
Sp. detraetar ; Fr, diiraoter^ [i. detracted ; 
pp. detracting, detracted.] To depreciate 
the merit, the motives, or the good deeds of an- 
other ; to derogate ; — with^om. 

It hae been the fiishion to detract hottift^-om the moral and 
literary character of Cicero. Knox, 

Syn. — See Asperse, Disparage, Slander. 

D|;-T!R«i^OT'; V. a. L To take away ; to withdraw. 

The mnldtude of partners does detract nothing from each 
maiL’a private share. Bople. 

2. To depreciate the merit of ; to defame. 

Detracting what lahOTiousiy w® do. JOrayton, 

D$-TRACT'jBllt, n. One who detracts ; a detract- 
or. Detroiters and maHcions writers.*’ Horth. 


DJP-TrAgT'jng-LY, ad. In a detracting manner. 

D?-TRAc'TI9N, n. [L. detraetioi It. detrazione; 
Sp. detracacn ; Fr. ditraction,'] 


D?-TRACT'QR, n. [L.] 1, One who detracts ; a 
defamer. Burton. 

2. (A'liat.') A muscle that draws down the 
part to which it is attached. Crahb. 

D?-TRAc'TO-RY, a. Defamatory; derogatory. 
“ The detractory lie.” Arhuthnot. 

D?-TRACT'Rj5SS, n. A woman who detracts ; a 
censorious woman. Addison, 

fDg-TRfiCT', V, a. [L. detrecto.] To draw back 
from ; to refuse ; to decline. Fotherby. 

fDET-R^lC-TA'TrON, w. [L. dctrectatio.] The 
act of refusing ; a declining. Co^eram. 

DjfeT'RI-MfiNT, n. [L. detrimentum', dCy oif, and 
tero, trituSy to rub ; It. ^ Sp. detrimento ; Fr. 
detriment.] Loss; damage; mischief; injury; 
hurt; disadvantage. 

A present personal detriment Is so heavy where it falls, and 
so instant in its operation, that the cold commendation of a 

S ublic advantage never was, and never will be, a match for 
te quick scnsiBility of a private loss. Burke. 

Syn, — See Injury, Loss. 

dSt'EI-M^NT, V. a. To make worse j to injure ; 
to harm ; to hurt. More. 

DfiT-Rl-Mi§N'TAL, a. Causing detriment ; inju- 
rious ; hurtful ; mischievous. “ Prejudices which 
are detrimental to our country.** Addison. 

DfiT-RT-MfiN'TAL-NfiSS, n. The quality of being 
detrimental or hurtful. Scott. 


D|:-TRf 'TAL, a. Eelating to detritus ; crumbling ; 
wearing away. * Dr. Allen, 

DJp-TRITE', a, [L. detritus^ "Worn out. Clarke. 

Djp-TRP'TIQN (d§-trlsh'vn), n. [L. deterOy detri- 
tus The act of wearing away. “ The ^adual 
detrition of time.” Stevens. 

DS:-TRf'TUS, n. [L.] (Geol.) Deposits of sub- 
stances comminuted by attrition ; — the larger 
fragments being usually termed debris. 

Sand IS the detntm of silicious rocks. Btuclienberger, 

D^I-TrOde' (d 9 -trdd'), v. a. [L. detrudo\ de, 
down, and trudo, to thrust ; It. detruderc.] ft. 
detruded ; pp. DETRUDING, DETRUDED.] To 
thrust down ; to force into a lower place. 

The torpid sap, detruded to the root 

By wintry wmds. Thomaon. 

D^l-TRt^N'OATE, V. o. [L. deirunco, detruncatus\ 
de, off, and irunco, to lop.] [i. detruncated ; 
pp. DETRUNCATING, DETRUNCATED.] To CUt 
off ; to lop ; to shorten. Cockeram. 

DfiT-RUN-OA'TIQN, n. [L. datrvncatio,] The 
act of lopping, cutting, or abbreviating. 

It may sometimes happen, by hasiy detrunoaikn, that the 
general tendency of the sentence may be changed. Johnatm. 

D]g-TRt)^§I9N (df-trd'zh^n, 93), n. [L. detrusio ; 
It. detnmone.] The act of detruding or forcing 
down; a thrusting down. “Their [the reb^ 
angels*] dejection and deirusion into the caligi- 
nous r%ions of the air,” Ballytoelf. 

0fiT-y-MfiS'C|iNOE, n. [L. dettmesooy deiumes- 
censj to cease swelling ; It. detumescenm ; Fr. 
ditumescence.] Diminution of swelling ; subsi- 
dence of any thing swollen. Cudvmih. 

DE^TUR, [L., lei it he given,] A term applied 
to a book given as a present to a meritorious 
undergraduate in Harvard University. Peirce, 

t Dto-yR-BA'TIQN, n. |X. deturbo y detterbatus, 
to drive down.] Degradation. Bcdley, i 

J>J^Ti}BN'y V. a. [Fr. ditoumer,] To deter, Digby, I 


t Dy-TUR'PATE, V. a. [L. deturpo, deturpatus.] 
To defile ; to contaminate. Bp. Taylor. 

DEUCE (dus), n, [Fr. dewVy two.] A card or a 
die with two spots upon it, Shak. 

DEUCE J (dus\ n. [Dusites, a term applied by 

DBUSE ) the (jauls to a demon.] The devil ; a 
demon. [Vulgar.] Congreve. 

DEU'SjgD, a. Devilish ; excessive. “ The man 
had a deused deal of pride.” [Low.] Todd. 

DEU-TE'RI-QN, n. [Gr. dfur^ptov.] (Med.) The 
secundines ; the after-birth. Crabh, 

DEU'Ty-RO-CA-NON'l-CAL, a. [Gr. Sfbreposy the 
second, and KavovtKds, canonical. — See Canon.] 
(Bed.) Applied to those books of Scripture that 
were taken into the canon after the rest. Buck, 

DEU-TjpR-OG'A-MlST (dfl-t^r-Sg'^-mlst), 9^. [Gr. 
htorapoyaiiiw, to marry a second time.] One who 
marries a second time. Goldsmith, 

DEU-T5R-fiG'A-MY (du-ter-5g'a-m§), n, [Gr. dfu- 
rs^oyaixia,] A second marriage. Goldsmith, 

DEU-T^R-ON'Q-MY, n. [Gr. bsirrapoQy second, and 
vdnosy law.] The £fth and last book of Moses, or 
of the Pentateuch; — so called from being a 
repetition of the law. 

DEU-T^I-RCP-^A-THI'A, ) [Qr, Beireposy second, 

DEU-T?-R5p'A-THY, ) and ndOo^y suffering.] 
(Med.) A secondary discp.''o. «vmDPthct‘c a’'- 
fection of one part with . ■ w '-ei. i.« o' ;.d 'che 
from an overloaded stomach. Dunglison. 

DEU-T?R-6s'CQ-PY, n. [Gr. Bsirraposy second, and 
c/coTcttOy to peiceive-] 

1. The second meaning; the meaning beyond 

the literal sense. Browne. 

2. Second sight, [r.] Sir W. Scott, 

DEU-T5R-6X'JDE, n. [Gr. Babrepof, second, and 
Eng. oxide.] (Chem.) Deutoxide. Smart, 

DE0t-hS--De6g'V.e£t, > ror. 

DEU-TQ-HY-DROG'y-RfiT, > second, and Eng, 
hydrogen^ (Chem.) A compound of two equiv- 
alents of hydrogen with one equivalent of some 
base. Clarke. 

DBy-T6x'lDE, n. [See Deuteroxide.] (Chem.) 
A compound containing one atom or prime 
equivalent of a base, in combination with two 
atoms of oxygen ; binoxide. Brande, 

DEUT'Zl-Ai (Bot.) A genus of deciduous 
shrubs round in India, China, and Japan. P. Cyc. 

DJgl-vAP-O-RA'TION, n. [L. de, priv., and vapo- 
ratio, a steaming.] A change from vapor into 
water, as in the formation of rain. Smart, 

t Dy-vAsT', V. a, [L. devasto.] To waste ; to 
devastate. “ The thirty years* war that derasted 
Germany.” Bolinghroke, 

D?-VAs'TATB, or DfeV^AS-TATE [d^-vas'tat, W, 
Ja. Sm. R . ; d^-vas^tst, P . ; d«v'fis-tat, K. Wb,], 
V. a, [L. devastOy devastaius ; de, from, used 
intensively, and vasto, to lay waste ; It, deva- 
stare \ Sp. devastar ; Fr. diraster ^ [f, devas- 
tated ; pp. DEVASTATING, DEVASTATED.] To 
lay waste ; to ravage ; to pillage ; to destroy. 
**The countries devetsiated, the cities laid in 
ruins.” Bolinghroke, 

DjBv-AS-TA'TIQN, n. [It. devastazione ; Sp, dfe- 
vasiacion ; Fr. divastation.] 

1. The act of devastating, or the state of be- 

ing devastated ; a laying waste ; waste ; havoc ; 
desolation. “The devastation of our fruitful 
and pleasant villages ” Bp. Hall, 

2. (Law.) The waste of the property of a de^ 

ceased person by his executor or administrator ; 
— sometimes called devastemt^ Burrill. 

Syn»— See Ravage- 

DltV-4B-TA* VIT, n. [L., he has UHMted.] (Law.) 
Mismanagement and waste of proper^ by an 
executor, administrator, or trustee. Bowoier, 

Dg- VfiL'QP, V, a, [It. seihmpme ; Fr. dirdopper. 
Perhaps from the Latin de, priv., and voltm^, to 
roll, i. e, to roll back. Ric^rdson.] [f. devel- 
oped; DEVELOPING, DEVELOPED.] 

X. To disengage from something that infolds 
or conceals ; to disentangle ; to clear from cov- 
ering ; to unfold ; to unravel ; to exhibit ; to dis- 
close ; to make known ; — often written devehpe. 
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Take him to develop^ if you can ; 

And hew the block uh, and get out the man. Popi. 

To del elop the latent excellences ... of our art requires 
more skill and practice in writing than is likely to be pos- 
sessed by a man iierpctually occupied m the use of the pencil 
and pallet. dir J. MeynoUls. 

2. (J/aM.) To change the form of. 

To f/c'*' ?o" "n = tn ’t* ^onr* hy the ex- 
ecution I ■ 'I i" ■ i* u . O') • /fat Se Peck. 

D^:-VfiL'OP-^R, 71. One who develops. 

D?.v£l'OP-MENT, 71. [Ft. devehpj)e?7ie7it.'] 

1 . The act of developing; an unfolding; an 

exhibition ; a disclosure. “ An examination and 
develop nmit of the beauties of the loves of the 
birds in [Thomson’s] Spring.” lVd7''t07i. 

2. (Phi/s.) Change from the embryo state to 

maturity ; growth ; increase. Dwiglison. 

3. {ylath.) The process by which any math- 

ematical expression is changed into another of 
equivalent value or meaning, and of more ex- 
panded form. P. Cyc. 

t DEV-jp-NtJs'TATE, V. a. [L. devenmto, devemis- 
tatm ; de^ priv., and v&iiusto, to beautify.] To 
deface ; to disfigure. Waterhouse. 

t DE-VER'^FiNCE, 71. [L. devergentia^ Declivity ; 
declination; divergence, Bailey. 

D5-v£sT', V. a, [L. devestioy to undress ; de^ 
priv., and vestiOi to clothe ; Fr. devHir.l [i, 
DEVESTED ; pp. DEVESTING, DEVESTED.] 

1 . To deprive, as of clothing ; to strip ; to 
divest. — See Divest. 

Then of hia arms Androgeus he devetia. JOenham. 

2. {Law.) To take away; to deprive of, or 
alienate, as a possession, a title, right, or estate. 

It is the opposite of to invest. As invest signifies 
to deliver the possession of any thing to another, so 
devest signifies the taking it away. Whishaut. 

D^-VfiST', V. n. {Law.) To be lost or alienated. 

t a. [L. devexus.l Bending down ; de- 
clivous } inclining downwards- Bailey. 

t DJe;- V£X', w. Devexity. May. 

n. Incurvation downwards; de- 
clivity. ** The heaven’s Davies. 

DE’Vl-ATE, V. n. [L. devio^ deviadm ; de, from, 
and via^ the way ; It. diviare ; Sp. deviar ; Fr. 
devier.) [i. deviated j pp. deviating, devi- 
atbdj 

1. To wander or turn aside from ; to digress, 
others to some faint meaning make pretence; 

But Shad well never deviate^ into sense. Dryden. 

2 . To go astray ; to err ; to swerve ; as, “ To 
deviate from the truth.” 

SyxL — One deviates from a direct path, a right 
line, a straight course, or a prescribed rule ; atoervea 
from duty or from truth ; wanders from the subject in 
which he is engaged j and digresses in relating a story, 

d 6 'V(-ATB, V. a. To cause to deviate. FoweU. 

DE-Vl-A'TIQN, n. [Sp. deviacion; Fr. d^iaiion.'] 

1 . The act of deviating ; a wandering. 

These bodies constantly move round in the same tracts, 

-without making the least deviatwn. Ckeyne. 

2. Variation from established rule, or from 
something regarded as a standard. 

Having once surveyed the true and proper natural alpha- ! 
bet, we may easily discover the deincawas from it. Holder. 

3. OlFence; obliquity of conduct. “Worthy 

persons, if inadvertently drawn into a devia^- 
<wn, will endeavor,” &c. S. Richardson. 

4* {Mariifie Insurance.) A voluntary depart- 
ure, without necessity or any reasonable cause, 
from the regular ana usual course of the spe- 
cific voyage insured. BwriU. 

D^I-VlCE', n. [L. divich^ eHvisuSf to divide ; It. 

Sp. cHviaaf a device ; Fr. devise.] 

X. An aot implying ingenuity or cunning ; a 
design; a contrivance; a project; a scheme; 
a stratagem ; an expedient. 

'^There are many dtewiews in a man^s heart; neverthekis the 
eounsel of the Lord shall stand. Prov. xbr- SI. 

2. An emblem which represents one object 
by another which bears some resemblahoe to it ; 
an emblem or ensign, formerly borne on shields 
or embroidered on bimners as a cognizance. 

The device of John Alcoek, fbtmder of Jesus College, 
Cambildge, ... is a puu upon ms name. It is a cock perohed 
upon a elobe; by whieh Imter symbol, it is to be preinuxied, 
the ** al^ is adansbrated. Zotoer, 

3. Invmition. ; ingentiity ; genius. “ He ’s • • . 

full of noble devii^* Shak. 

OfraraeadwiondecfUdiwioe. Tremck. 


4. t A spectacle; a show. Beau. §■ FI. 

Syn. — Device carries with it the idea of ingenuity 
and cunning, and is often employed for a bad purpose ; 
contrivance is the result of ingenuity and plain judg- 
ment, and IS commonly applied to some useful pur- 
pose. A crafty device ; an ingenious or useful con- 
trivance . — A pleasing or expressive detice, desigtii or 
emblem,^ See Expedient. 

t D5-vfCE'FUL, a. Full of devices ; inventive. 

Some clerks do doubt in their deviceful art. Spenser. 

t DB-ViCE'FUL-LY, ad. In a deviceful manner. 

DfiV'IL (dSv'vI), n. [Gr. Sid,3o?.os, a traducer, ca- 
luminator, — introduced into the Teutonic or 
northern, as well as into the Latin or southern, 
languages. — L. diaholm ; It. diavolo ; Sp. dia~ 
bio ; Fr. didbU. — A. S. deofol ; Dut. duivel ; 
Ger. teufel'f Dan. ditevel; Sw. diefvul. — W. 
diaji ; Gael, diabhol ; Ir. diabhal ; Arm. diaoul ; 
— Scot, deil^ 

1 . The tempter and spiritual enemy of man- 

kind ; the chief of the apostate angels, referred 
to throughout the books of the Old and New 
Testaments under various names and titles, as 
Satan, Lucifer, Belial, Apollyon, Abaddon, the 
Man of Sin, the Adversary, &c. “Ye are of 
your father, the devil** John viii. 44. 

Abashed the devU stood. 

And fiilt how awfUl goodness is. Milton. 

2 . An evil spirit ; a demon. “ Vexed with a 

deviV* Matt. xxv. 22, 

3. A very wicked person ; a traitor. 

Have not I chosen you twelve? and one of you is a devWi 

John vi. 70. 

4. A vulgar expletive expressing wonder or 
vexation, &c. 

The tilings we know arc neither rich nor rare. 

But wonder how the devil they got there. Pope. 

6 . A printer’s errand-boy. Barha7n. 

6 . A machine for dividing rags or cotton in 
paper-making. , F7'a7icis. 

Syn. — Devil (from the Greek Sta^o\o£, calumnia- 
tor, traducer, false-accvjter) and satan (from the He- 
brew adversary) are used indifibrently for the 

prince of darkness, or the chief evil spirit, that tempts 
men to evil. That old serpent, which is the devil and 
satan." Rev. xx. 2. Demon (from the Greek daiftoov 
and dat/idi'toi/, translated in the common version of 
the New Testament devil) commonly means an evil 
spirit. “ Mary Magdalene — out of whom went seven 
devils "i-~-6atix6vta, demons. Luke viiL 2. Demon, 
however, is sometimes used in a good sense ; as, “ The 
demon of Socrates, or of Tasso ” ; « My good demon, 
who eat at iny right hand during the course of this 
whole vision,” &;c. Addison. 

DfiV’IL (dSvM), V. a. L To make devilish. 

2 . To cut up rags with the machine called a 

deoil. Clarke. 

3. To broil and pepper excessively. [A term 

of cookery.] Smart. 

DfiV’IL-fiT (dilv'vl- 8 t), n. A little devil ; a dev- 
ilkin. [e.] Qu. Rev. 

Dfiv'IL-lNG, n. A young devil. Beau. ^ FI. 

DfiV'IL-ISH (dSv'vl-Ish), a. 1. Pertaining to the ! 
devil ; partaking of the qualities of the devil ; 
diabolical ; malicious ; wicked. ** A mean and 
devilish nature.” Hume. 

2 . Enormous ; excessive ; very great. “ Thou’rt 
a devilish cheat.” [Low.] Addison. 

D£v'IL-Ish-LY (dgvVl-Jsh-l?), ad. Diabolically. 

DfiV'IL-JSH-NfiSS, n. The, quality of the devil. 
“ The devilislmess of their temper.” Edwards. 

t n. Diabolical wickedness. “ Not 

heresy, but mere deviUsm.” Bp. Hall. 

t Bfcv'IL-JfZE (d«v'vl-rz), V. a. To place in the 
rank of devils. Bp. Hall. 

V'lL-KafN (d«v'vl-lci[n), n. Alittle devil. Clarissa. 

V&V^lLrN&BS, n. Quality of a devil. Gloucester. 

DfiV^IL-RY (d«v'vl-rf), n. Communication with 
the devil* ; fiendish wickedness ; deviltry. 

OlulttlQg graadeur aad revelry to flee from this devgry. 

H. Smith. 

D£v'IL’§-bIt, n. The vulgar name of the plant 
Soabiosa suceisa, the extremity of the root- 
stock of which dies oif square, — an appearance 
vulgarly accounted for by ascribing it to a bite 
iiom the deviL Loudon. 

t BfivTL-SHiP (d«vVl-a!iTp), «. 1. The character 
of a devil ; de'^ism. Cowley, 


2. A humorous title for a devil. “ Bless bis 
devilship.** Dryde7i. 

DEV’IL-TRY (dev\’l-tr$), n. Any thing very 
wicked or hateful ; mischief. [Vulgar.] Forby 

DE'V|-oCs, a. [L. devius\ de, from, and via, 
a way.] 

1. Departing from the direct or regular track. 
The devious paths where wanton fiincy leads. Roice. 

2. Out of the common way. ** Through dedous, 

lonely wilds I stray.” Addison. 

3. Wandering; roving; rambling. “The 

wildly-^?c ^^^>^^5 morning walk.” Thomson. 

4. Erring ; going astray. 

One devious step, at first setting ont, frequently leads a 
person into a wilderness of doubt and error. A Jhchardson* 

DE’V{-0&S-LY, ad. In a devious manner. 

DE’VI-OUS-NEss, n. The quahty of being devi- 
ous. “ The astonishing deviousness of such a 
digression as this.” Xflittaker. 

f DJg:-V'lR'91|N-ATE, V. a. [L. devh^gmo, decirgU 
7iaitus.] To defiour ; to ravish. Sandys. 

Djp-Vf^’A-BLE, a. 1 . That may be devised or 
contrived. JBat'roio. 

2 . (Law.) That may be bequeathed. Blackstone. 

DJP-Vr§E' (de-viz/), v. a. [L. divido.divisus ^ to 
divide ; It. divisare ; Sp. diiisar ; Fr. devis&\] 
[i. DEVISED ; pp. DEVISING, DEVISED.] 

1 . To form m idea; to imagine ; to contrive ; 
to invent ; to plan ; to scheme ; to project ; to 
concert. 

He could, by his skill . . . devise those rare engines. Peacham. 

JDetise not evil against thy neighboi. Prov. iii. 

2 . (Law.) To bequeath ; to grant by will : — 
to frame or draw an instrument, as a convey- 
ance or an assurance, by counsel. Buimll. 

Syn. — Devise a plan ; contrive a machine ; project 
a scheme ; concert a measure ; invent an instrument. 
— Devise real property by will or testament; 
gueatk personal property by will. 

tB®-Vf^E’, v.n. To consider; to contrive; to 
form schemes. Spenser. 

D^J-VlSB' (d 9 -vizQ, n. [Low L. deoisa, or divisa ; 
Bp. aevisa\ Old Fr. dMse.] {Law.) A gift ol 
disposition of lands or other real property by 
will : — a bequest ; a legacy : — • a will ; a testa- 
ment. Spelman* 

DfiV-I-^EE' 130), n. (Law.) One to 

whom a devise or bequest has been made-Ewm^L 

D®-VI§'^:r, n. One who devises, generally; a 
contriver. “ of wholesome laws.” Grew. 

D£v-|-§0R', or DB-Vl’SQR (130) [d^v-f-zhV, Ja. 
Maunder ; de-vl'zyr, K. Sm. R. <7. Wh.Ash], n. 
(Lazo.) One who devises by will;— the correla. 
tive of devisee. BurrUU 

t D:feV’l-TA-BLE, a. [L. deoitabilis.] Possible to 
be avoided ; avoidable. Bailey. 

t DfiV-J-TA’TIQN, n. [L. devita^o.] The act of 
escaping or avoiding. Bailey. 

DB-VlT-Rl-Pl-CA’TIQN, n. [L. de, priv., viirum, 
glass, and fade, to makel] The act or the 
process of aepriving glass of its transparency, 
or of converting it into an opaque substance of 
a grayish-white color. J* Bigelow. 

t b 6 V-Q-CA'TION, n. [L. devoetdio^ A calling 
away. Flattering d^ocations.** Hallywell. 

D^-VOlD’, a. [L, de, used intensively, and Eng* 
void ; Fr. vide.] 

1 . Empty; vacant; void. “I awoke, and 

found her place devoid.** Spenser. 

2. Destitute ; wanting; not possessing “ De- 

void of sense.” ihyderu 

Syn.— See Empty. 

DBFOIR (dSv-wor’), n. [Fr., from L. debeo, te 
owe.] Service ; duty ; act of civility or obse- 
quiousness. 

Gentlemen who do not detign to marry, yet pay thels 
dexenre to one particular fMr. ^ectator. 

D£v-Q-Lt;''TIQN, n. [L. devohdio ; It. deoolw. 
zione ; Sp. aecoludon ; Fr. d^olvtionS] 

1 . Act of devolving or rolling down. “ The 
devoluiion of earth upon the valleys.” Woodioard. 

2 . Removal successively from hand to hand. 

Devolution and descent of inheritance.” UdaL 

D^;-v6LVE' (d§-v 8 lv'), V. a. [L. de^ 
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down, and volvo, to roll ; It* devolcere ; Sp. 

^olcer,'\ [i. DEVOLTED ; pp. DEVOLVING, DE- 
VOLVED.] 

1. To cause to fall or roll down ; to roll down. 

Every headlonp stream 

Devolves Ms vriading waters to the main. JJcenside* 

2. To transfer ; to deliver over ; to consign. 

They det'oTved their w’liole authority into the hands of the 

council of sixty. Addibon* 

P^;-v6lvE^, V, n, 1. To roll do%vn. Streams 
that had . . * decolmd into the rivers below,”Z/ortf. 

2. To fall in succession ; to descend hy inher- 
itance ; to be transferred. His estate aeiolved 
to Lord Somerville.” Johnson* 

D^l-VOLVE'MBINT, n. The act of devolving. Craig* 

D?-VO'NI-AN, a* 1. {^Geog*) Relating to Devon 
or Devonshiie. Murchison* 

2. {GeoL) Applied to the palaeozoic strata of 
Devonshire, in England. Murchison* 

DlV'ON-iTE, n. {Min,) A mineral so named 
from having been first found in^ Devonshire ; 
snbphosphate of alumina ; wavellite. Dafia* 

P£v^ON-p0rt, n* A sort of desk placed on a 
pedestal filled with drawers, *— used for writing 
on ; — so named from the inventor. W* Enoy* 

t DfiV-Q-BA'TIQlNf, n* [L. d&coratio*’\ The act of 
devouring. Molinshed* 

t D5 -v6'TA-RT, n* A votary. ‘‘ A frequent pil- 
grimage o*f dicotaries** Gregory* 

D|;-VOTE', V* a* [L. devoveo, d&ootus \ de, from, 
used intensively, and voveo, to vow ; Sp. devo^ 
ver ; Er. dh^ouer.] [i, devoted ; pp* devoting, | 
DEVOTED.] 

1. To dedicate ; to consecrate ; to appropriate, 
pledge, or promise by vow. 

No dmroted thing, that a man shall devote unto the Lord, ] 
... shall he sold or redeemed. Zev* xxyu* 28, j 

2 . To addict ; to resign ; to give up. “ They 
demoted themselves unto all wickedness.” Grew* I 

3. To execrate ; to curse ; to doom to evil. , 

Let her, like me, of every joy tbrlorn, 

Devote tho hour when su^ a wretch was bom. Mows. 

Syn. — See Addict. 

t D?-vOTB', a* Devoted. Milton* 

tD|l-VOTES «. ITr* d^rot*'} A devotee. **One 
professeth himself a devote** Sir E. Sandys, 

p. a* I. Consecrated ; dedicated. 

2. Doomed ; consigned to evil. ** Niobe’s de- 
voted issue.” Vryden. 

3. Strongly attached ; zealous ; ardent- Shah* 

P^J-VOT'BD-NJBsS, n* The state of being devoted. 
“ Devotedness to our Maker.” Seeker* 

PjS V-p-TEE n* One entirely devoted ; — gen er- 
ally one wholly given up to superstitious rites ; 
a bigot- “ The visions of a devotee*** GoUhmith* 

P®-V6TE'MgNT, n* The act of devotii^, or ap- 
propriating, by a vow. [Iphigenia’sT denote- 
ment was the demand of Apollo.^’ [a.J HtTid, 

P^I-VdT'J^R, n* 1. One who devotes. 

2. A worshipper, “ Whole towns sometimes 
... are devoters of our Lady.” Sir M* Sandys. 

D^-VP'TIQIL ». pli. devotio ; It. devoxione \ Sp. 
devoaion ; Fr. d4voilon*'\ 

1. The state of being consecrated or devoted. 

2- Internal subjection of man to God ; devout 
fueling; piety i religion; devoutness. 

hemt, and voice, and ^yet 
Pireeied in dsvoetoth io adore 
And worship God supreme. Jitlfon. 

3, An act of religion, or of external worship. 

Am I passed by I beheld your devotions. Jots xtU* S8* 

4t* Expression of devout feeling; prayer. 

An aged, holy man, . . . 

That day and night said his devotion. Spenfisr, 

5. Act of reverence or respect. Shak* 

6. Strong affection ; ardent love or friendship. 

** Extraordinary devotion for [the person of] the 
prince.*' Clarendmi. 

7. Ardor; earnestness; eagerness. 

He seeks their hate with greater devotUm than they can 
render it to Mm. BhaK . 

8. t State of dependence; disposal. 

Arundel easfiUi would keep that rich corner of the country 
a* his msjas^s devotioiu Qlarsndon* 

SyzL — See Holt, Eelig-ion. 

D^-VO'TIQN-AP, a. Relating to devotion; de- 


vout ; religions, “ postures.” South* 

« Devotional spirit.” Gregory* 

D?-VO'TIOX-AL-IST, 71. One superstitiously or 
outwardljr devout ; devotionist. Cov&ntry. 

D^-A'O'TION-lST, n* One outwardly devout. 

Churlish and rigorous way of mortification . . . [Ot] some 
bUnd devotiomsts. m- ■«««■ 

tD|l-V6'TIOrS-NESS, n* Piety. Hainmond. 

fPE-VO'TO, A devotee. Spenser. 

fPJgl-VOT'QR, M, A devoter. BeaumonU 

Dll-VOtyR', V* a. [L. d&ooro ; efe, down, and voro, 
to swallow; lt*divorare\ S-^* dev>07ar\Ex* de- 
vorer.] [t* devoured ; pp* devouring, de- 
voured.] 

1 . To eat up greedily or ravenously ; to swal- 

low eagerly. “ Some evil beast hath devoured 
him.” Gen* xxxvii. 33. 

2. To destroy or consume yrith rapidity ; to 
swallow up ; to waste ; to annihilate. 

Our plains, our temples, and our towns devoured. Dryden*. 

3. To enjoy w'ith avidity. 

Longing the\' look, and gapin'? at the sight, 

Devour her o’<*. and oVr w .ch viut dolig.it. Dryden, 

P^;-v5flR'J@:R, n* One who devours ; one who de- 
stroys or consumes. Prynne, 

D^J-Vof^R'ING, p. a* Eating up;, consuming ; 
swallowing. Devouring lightnings.” West. 

D^i-VOX^R'ING-LY, ad* In a consuming manner. 

DJei-VOto', a. [L. d&ootus ; It. By Sp. d&o to ; Fr. 

1 . i^ull of devotion ; pious ; religious ; devoted 
to holy duties. Devout in the worship of our 
God.” Rogers. ** Devout sentiments.” Po7't&us* 

2. Expressive of devotion or piety. 

Then with uplifted hands, and eyes devout. Milton. 

3. Since're and earnest ; as, “ Devout wishes 
for another’s happiness.” 

- Syn. — See Holy. 

t D5-VC5 x)t', n. A devotee. Sheldo7i* 

DJgl-vOtl'T'PfJli, a* Full of devotion ; devout, [r.] 
In that deiioutfid action of the East. Daniel. 

DJg-VOt^T'LgSS, a. Destitute of devotion. Smart. 

D^-VbflT'LJpSS-NjSss, n. The quality of being 
dcvoutless, or destitute of devotion ; want of de- 
votion. Ep» of Chichester^ 1576. 

D^-Vdifi'T'LY, ad. In a devout manner ; piously. 

D6-V()l)'T'N^SS, n. The quality of being devout; 
piety; devotion. Glanville. 

tD^;-Vf)VE', V. a. [L. devoveo.l To doom to de- 


struction ; to devote. ' Cowley* 

v.a. 1. To devote. *‘His colleague 
was decowed for the army.” * Xlolkind. 

2. To disavow ; to disclaim. Fletcher. 

DEW (da), n* [A- S. deaw\ Dat. daattw\ Ger. 
than ; Sw. daggj Dan. dug* — Gr. to 

moisten. — See Thaw,] The moisture that is 
deposited from the utinosphere, especially at 
night, upon the surfaces of bodies cooled by 
radiation. 

Sw<*ot duv. 80 CftTm, so cool, so bright, 

Tho bndfll of tlic earth and sVyl 
The dsw shall ww p thy foil to-night, „ ^ 

For thou must die. Mtarbert. 

DETY (da), t?. a. To jeet as with dew ; to bedew. 
“ Dewed with the tears.” Spemer. 

D3-wAn', n. An officer of finance in India, 

Hamilton. 

DE1?V"-BfilsrT (da'b«iit), a. Bent by dew. “ The 
d&w-h&rd rose.” Thomson. 

n. {Eot.) The blue bramble, or 
Rvhus cmiust and its fruit; — so termed from 
the resemblance of the bloom or waxy secretion 
upon the fruit to dew, Brande. 

DEvV-Bf.-SPR£NTS a. Sprinkled with dew. 
*' Km t-grass dew^esprent}* Milton. 

DEW'-BR’GHT (da'bnt), a. Bright from dew; 
glistening with dew, Thomson. 

r)EW'-.CLAW, n. The bone or little nail behind 
a deer’s foot. Crabb. 

DEW'-DRdP (da'drbp), n. A drop of dew. Shak. 

And marble fountafng. scattering high 

Illumined dow-drojts in the sky. Trmck* 


XIothoid. 

Fletcher. 


DEVir'-DROP-PlNG, a. Dropping dew ; wetting 
as with dew. Thomso7i. 

DEW'-FALL, n. The falling of dew. Jodrell. 

DEWMM-PEARLED' (da'iro-perld'), a* Covered 
with dew-drops, w’hicn resemble pearls. Drayton. 

DEW'1-N:&SS, 71 . The state of being dewy. Keates. 

DEW'LAP (du'leip), n. 1. The membranous, 
fieshy’ substance which hangs down from the 
throats of oxen or neat cattle, and which in 
grazing laps the dew. 

And from his neck the double deic-lap hung. Ad dison * 

2. A lip flaccid with age. Shak. 

DEW'LAPT, a. Furnished with dewlaps. Shak. 

DEW'L^iSS, a* Having no dew. Buckingham. 

DEW '-POINT, n* {Meteor.) The degree indicat- 
ed by the thermometer when dew begins to be 
deposited, varying with the tempeiature of the 
atmosphere. Brande. 

DEW ’-STONE, n. A species of English lime- 
stone which collects dew largely. Loudon. 

DEl^'-WORM (da’wUrm), w. A worm, otherwise 
called earth-worm and lob-worm ^ living just 
under the surface of the ground; Lxmhricus 
terrestris. Crahh. 

DEW'y (du'e), a. 1. Partaking of, or resembling, 
dew.’ Dewy mist.” Milto^i, 

Immersed in dewy sleep ambrosial. CouTper* 
*T is a morning pure and sweet, „ 

And a dewy stuendor falls. Temyaon. 

2. Moist with dew. 

And be, as if he would the charming air repay, 

Shook thousand odors from hla dewy wings. Colitna. 

D&X ' TERt a, [L.] 1. t Right, as opposed to 
left. “ The dexter cheek.” ^ Shak. 

2. {Her.) Noting particularly the right-hand 
side of a shield. Johnson. 

D^lY-TfiR'j-TY, n. [L. dexteriias ; Fr. dexUritM\ 

1. The quality of being dexterous ; adroit- 
ness ; expertness ; activity ; readiness. 

Dexterity of hand, even in common trades, cannot be ac- 
quired without much practice and experience. A* JSni Uh. 

2* Readiness of contrivance, or invention; 
quickness of expedient. 

Ilis wisdom, by often evading from perils, was turned into 
a dextenty to deliver himself from dangers. Jiaeon. 

Syn. — Soo Ability. 

DlSX'T^R-OfJS, a. [L. dexter."] 

1. Expert in the use of the limbs, or in man- 

ual employments ; adroit ; clever* ** A dexter- 
ous workman.” Johnson. 

2. Expert in management ; fertile in expedi- 
ents. ” His dexterous wit.” Dryden. 

3. Skilful ; artful ; done with dexterity ; as^ 

Dexterous manoeuvres.” 

Syn. — See Clever. 

DjSx’TBR-OfJS-LV, ad. With dexterity ; ex-joert- 
ly ; skilfully ; artfully. Addison. 

\ DfiX'TjpR-OyS-NfeSS, n. Skill ; dexterity. Howell* 

d:ISX'TRAL, a. X. Relating to the right hand; 
right ; not left. Browne. 

2. {Conch.) Opening to the right ; —apipUed 
to the aperture of a spiral shell, in opposition 
to sinistralf opening to the left. Woodward, 

D3X-TRAL^I-T Y, n. State of being dextral-Rrowne. 

DfiX’TElNE, n. [L. dexter^ right ; Fr. dextrine.] 
IChem.) The gummy matter into which the in- 
terior substance of starch globules is converted 
by diastase, or by certain acids; — so named 
from its property of turning the plane of the 
polarization of light to the right hand, Brande* 
Eising from right to left, as 
a spiral Une. Smart. 

Dfex'TRO VS, a. Dexterous, — See Drxtruous. 

DEY (d£), n. A Turkish title of dignity, given 
to the governors of Algtors (before the French 
conquest), Tunis, and Tripoli. Brande, 

Df— [Gr. twice.] {Chem.) A prefix denoting 
two equivalents of the constituent of a com- 
pound last indicated in the name ; ns, ” Di- 
chloride of mercury,” — a compound of one 
equivalent of chlorine and two of mercury. 

Graham. 

dI'A-. [Gr.] A prefix signifiying through. 
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d! ,V-BASE, n. (Min.) Greenstone. Dana, i 

Dl- \-BP*TE'RT-AL, a. [Gr. 77-'r!-';c : ? ' 

through, and the 'h')'*'. 

beyond the borders of a plaiv . ^ 

DT-A-BE'TE§, n. & J3l. [Gr. ; (5 jq, 

through, and .3 j, to go.T (Med.) An immod- 
erate and ■’lo’h’d 'hhu.:i'»u of urine, in 'which 
urea is replaced by saccharine matter. Dunglison. 

DI-A-BfiT'lO, ^ ^(rt/3^r77c, diabetes.] 

nf-.\-BET^I-C.\L, 3 Relating to diabetes. Bailey. 

DI-AB'LE-RY (de-ab'bl-re), n. [Fr. didblcrie.l 

1. Incantation ; sorcery ; -witchcraft. Clarke. 

2. Mischief; wickedness; deviltry. Craig. 

DI-A-BOL^fC, ) [Gr. 6ia^oXiK6s ; 8i&^oXog, 

DI-A-B5L'I-CAL, ) the devil ; It. ^ Sp. diabolico; 
F*r. diabolidtie.'] Devilish; partaking of the 
qualities of the devil ; impious ; atrocious- “ Di- 
abolic power.’* Milton. “ A most diabolical 
outrage.” UEstrange. 

DI-A-BOL'l-CAL-LY, ad. In a diabolical manner. 

DI-A-B6l'I-CAL-N:&SS, n. The quality of a devil ; 
devilishness.* Dr. Waj'ton. 

Bf-A-B6L'l-PY, V. a. [L. diaholuSi a devil, and 
facio, to make.] To represent as diabolical. 

The Lutheian [turns] against the Calvinist, and diaboUftps 
him. Fdrindon, 

DI-Ab'Q-lI^M, n. 1. Possession by the devil. 
“ He was now projecting the farce of diabo- 
lism^* Warburton. 

2. Conduct worthy of a devil. “ Gniltv of di- 
aboUsm.** l^roicne. 

Di-AB'O-IilZB, V. a. To render diabolical; to 
make devilish. Be. Rev. 

DT-jl-BRO^SIS, n. [Gr. (5t«, through, 

and to eat.] (Med.) The action of 

a corrosive substance, or the ^adual destruc- 
tion of a part by such a substance ; corrosion; 
erosion. Dunglison. 

Dl-A-Oi^-TH5L'T.c6N, n. [Gr. Sid, through, and 
KaGoXiKds, universal.] (Med.) A kind of purga- 
tive medicine ; — so called from its general use- 
fulness. Dunglison. 

Di-A-CAUS'TJO, a. [Gr. Sid, through, and navcn- 
K6i, burning.] (Geom.) Applied to a curve to 
which the rays of light, issuing from a luminous 
point, and refracted by another curve, aie tan- 
gents ; noting a caustic curve formed by refrac- 
tion. — See Caustic. Braude. 

dI-A-cAus'TJC, n. (Med.) That which is caus- 
tic by refraction, as a double convex lens, 
sometimes used for cauterizing an ulcer by di- 
recting the sun’s rays upon it. Dunglison. 

Di-.\-€HAS'TlC, a. Cleaving asunder spontane- 
ously. Clarke. 

DI-Aj0H'Y-L6n (di-ak'e-lSn], n. [Gr. SidxvXov, suc- 
culent.] (Med.) An emollient digestive plaster, 
formerly prepared from expressed juices, but 
now made by boiling hydrated oxide of lead 
with olive oil. Moblyn. Brands. 

Di-A-CO'Dl-fyM, n. [L. diacodion, from Gr. Sid, 
through, and mSla, a poppy-head.] (Med.) A 
preparation of the poppy. Bra?ide. 

DI-Ao^Q-NAL, a. [See Deacon.] Relating or 
belonging to a deacon. 

DI-Ao'<?-NATE, a. Governed or managed by dea- 
cons. “ One ^eat diaconate church.” Goodwin. 

DI“A0^Q-NATE, n. [L. diaconatus ; It, ^ Sp. di- 
aoonato ; ^'r. aiacotial.] The office of a‘deacon ; 
deaconship. Ec. Rev. 

Dl-A-0€Sd'STlC, a. Belonging to diacoustics; 
renting to diaphonics ; diaphonic. 


DI-A-d£l PHJ-AN, ? (Bot.) Belonging to the 

Df-A-DEL’PHOUS, ) diadelphia ; having the sta- 
mens united in two parcels. P. Cyc. 

Di'A-DiiM, 71. [Gr. Sin?7}na\ Sid, 
through, and to bind ; L., It., f /^^y0\\ 
^ Sp. diadema ; Fr. diadenie.) / \ 

1. The symbol of royalty among f ^ I 

various Oriental nations, origi- J 

nally a fillet worn round the tem- 

pies’, made of silk, linen, or w ool, ^ 

and generally white ; a royal head-dress ; a 
tiara. London Ency. 

2. A crown ; the ornament or badge of roy- 
alty worn on the head. **King mpa’r- j 

elled in vesture and robe royal, : * j (‘‘cd* > on 
his head.” Hall. 

3. Regal power ; empire. Dryden. 

4. (Her.) A circle or rim serving to enclose 

the crown of a sovereign prince, and to bear 
the globe and cross or the fleurs-de-lis for their 
crest. London Ency. 

DI'A-d£mED (dl’?i-dgmdl, a. Adorned with a di- 
adem. “ Diademed with rays divine.” Pope. 

Dl-4-DEX'JS, n. [Gr. SiaSivouat, to transfer.] 


rdating to diaphonics ; diaphonic. 

DI-^-Cf)6'STICS, n. pi. [Gr. ; Sid, 

through, and awOw, to near.] The science 
which treats of the properties of sounds re- 
fracted in. passing through media of different 
densities; diaphonics. Brmtde. 

Df-A-CftlT^jO, I Siojcptrt/cds.] Distin- 

Di-A-ORiT^J-CAL, > guishing by a point or mark. 

From f, in the Icelaofic adphabetr v is dtafiaguished only 
by a dtaerittcal point. Jbfuvon. 

DL4~D^V PRl-J, n. [Gr. SH, twice, and aS04og, 
a brother.] A class of plants which have 

their stamens united in two parcels. P, Cyc. 


DI-4-DEX'IS, n. [Gr. SiaSixof^^h to transfer.] 
(Med.) A transformation of a disease into 
another differing from the former both in its na- 
ture and seat. Dunglison. 

I DrA-DR5M, n. [Gr. Siahooftij.’] A complete course; 

j — ^the swung of a pendulum, or the time in 
w’hich it performs itb 'vibn'tions. Locke. 

Di-iER'?-SlS (dl-er’e-sis) [di-Sr’e-sls, W. P. J. F. 
Ja.Sni.', dl-5'ic-sis, »S.iC], ; pi. Dt-.®R'?-sf:§. 

[L., from Gr. Siaipscis; bmioiia, to divide.] 

1. (Pros.) The resolution of a diphthong, or a 
contracted .syllable, into two syllables. Johnso7i. 

2. ( Gram.) The mark [ •• ] used to denote the 
resolution of a syllable, or that two successive 
vow'els are not to be pronounced as a diphthong, 
but separately, as in oFrial. 

DI-A-GL1?’PH'|0, a. [Gr. SiayXijtpfa, to engrave.] 
Applied to sculpture, &c,, ha-ving the objects 
sunk into the general surface. Fra7icis. 

Di-AG-NO'S{S, W. [Gr. Sidyvaaig', (5taytyi/c«)fl'*cw, to 
distinguish.] 

1. (Med.) The art of distinguishing diseases ; 

that branch of medicine the object of which is 
to discriminate diseases. Dunglison. 

2. (Bot.) A short distinguishing character, or 

descriptive phrase. Gray. 

DI-AG-N6S'TIC, a. [Gr, SiayvtaarrtKds ; It. ^ Sp. 
diagnostiro ; Fr. diagnostique.'] (Med.) Relat- 
ing to diagnosis ; indicating the nature of a dis- 
ease. Diagnostic symptoms.” Brands. 

Df-AG-N5s^TIC, n. (Med.) A symptom distin- 
guishing a disea-se. Ha7wey. 

Di-AG-NOS^TJ-CATE, V. a. To discriminate, as 
diseases. Dr. J. Bigelow. 

DI-Ag' 9-NAB> [Gli*- ScaywT'fos ; Siif, through, and 
yiaviaj an* angle ; L. diago7wlh ; It. diago?tale ; 
Sp. 4r Fr. didgonal."] ( (ream.) Joining the ver- 
tices' of two angles of a polygon which are not 
adjacent. fVoodward. 

DI-Ag'Q-NAIi, n. (Geom.) A straight line 
connecting the vertices oi any two angles \ y 
of a polygon that are not adjacent. 

DI-Ag’Q-NAL-LY, ad. In a diagonal direction. 

fDl-A-Gd^Nl-AI'j Diagonal. Milton. 

dI-Ag'QN-ITB, ». (Min.) Another name for 
brewsterite. Dana. 

Sidypetfifia ; Sid, through, and 
y^fifm, that which is written ; L. diagramma *, 
It. diagramma ; Fr. diagramme.l 
^ 1, (Geom.) The figure drawn for the illustra- 
tion or demonstration of a geometrical proposi • 
tion. ** Diagrams drawn on paper.” Lockc. 

2. Any explanatory sketch; any drawing toe 

iUustrati'on. FairJiok. 

3. (Mm.) The staff, or system of note-lines : 

— the scale : — the score, Warnei'. 

DI’A-GRAPH, n. [Qt. Siaypatpdi a marking off by 
lines ; Sid, through, and ypd^a, to write.] An in- 
strument used in perspective. Bramde. 

Dl- A-GR Aph’ 1 C, ? Relating to diagraphics ; 

DI-A-GRApH'i-CAL, ) descriptive. Cookcram. 


dI-A-grApH’|CS, n, pi. The art of design, or 
drawing. Francis. 

Bi-A-GR'S'D’I-ATE, n. [L. diagrydhim, a purga- 
tive plant (C(nvcolpilusscaminonia).'\{Med.) A 
strong purgative, in which scammony, or Con- 
voliuliis scanimonia, is an ingredient. Floyer. 

I)FaL, 71. [D. dies, a day. — "W. deinl, a dial.] 

1. An instrument for showing the hour of the 
day by means of a shadow’^ cast by the sun from 
a stile or gnomon ; — called also sun-dial. Dials 
are called horizontal, zei'tical, or inclined, ac- 
cording to the position of the plane on which 
the shadow falls. 

True os the needle to the pole. 

Or as the dial to the sun. Rocth. 

2. The face of a clock or 'watch, upon which 
are marked the hours of the day, Jamieson. 

Syn.— See Clock. 

dFa-L^ScT, n. [Gr. StdXeKTog ; It. dialetto ; Sp. 
dialecto ; Fr. dialecte.) 

1. The form of a language, or the mode of 
speaking or writing it, peculiar to a certain prov- 
ince or district ; subdivision of a language. 

The Irish, the Welsh, and the Erse [or Gaelic] are no other 
than different dialecU of the same tongue, the ancient Celtic. 

JBlair. 

2. A language ; a tongue. The universal 

dialect of the w’orld.” South, 

Though to the Tuscans I the smoothness grant 
Our dialect no m^esty doth want. J>rayton. 

Syn. — See Languaoe. 

DI-A-LiBC'TAL, a. Relating to, or partaking of, 
a dialect ; dialectical. Latham. 

Bi-A-LfiC Tje, ) SiaX.£KTtK6s ; It. dia- 

Df-A-LEC'T[-CAL, > lettico ; Sp, dialectico ; Fr. 
dialectique.y 

1. Rdating to dialectics or logic ; logical. 

“ Dialectical subtleties.” Boyle. 

He [Kant] opposes dialectic arguments to apodlctic, or do- 
znonstrative, arguments. Fleming. 

2. Relating to a dialect; idiomatic. Hedges. 

Bl-A-Lfec'TJC, n. ; pi. nI-.^.LEc'Tjcs. [Gr- SiaXeK- 
riK}); SiaX(yu), to choose, also to converse, to 
reason ; L. dialectica ; It. diaUttica ; Sp. rfza- 
lectica ; Fr. dialectiqm^ “ Logic, the art of 
reasoning.” Joh7ison. ‘‘ The old name for the 
practical part of logic.” P. Cyc. **The sub- 
ject matter of logic.” ^ Paste. — “In the philoso 
phy of Kant, dialectic means what is probable ; 
— the logic of probabilities.” Fleming. 

Fmlectic provides, and lofpc appreciates, argumentation; 
dialectic exercises the invention, and logic the ludgincnt. 

hm.raglor. 

Bi-A-L£c'Tf-CAL-LY, ad. In a dialectical man- 
ner. “ He discoursed . . . dialectically** South. 

Bf-A-L^:C-Tr'Cl AJM (dl-^-lfk-tlsli'fin, 66), n. One 
'Who is versed in dialectics ; a logician. 

Bayle excelled more as a diodACticUm., than asa/om'cih^i. 
Hobbes excelled more as a logician^ than as a dialectician. 

PFm. Taylor, 

Br-A-L^o-TOL’Q-Oy, n. [Gr. StaXiKTog, a dialect, 
and X6yog, a discourse.] That branch of philolo- 
gy which treats of dialects. Beck. 

DI'AL-ING, n. The art of constructing sun-dials, 
so as to indicate the exact solar time. Fra7ici8. 

Bf'AI^^ST, n. A constructor of dials. Moxon. 

Dr-Alt'LA-9?» Sta?.Xay^, an interchange.] 

1. (Rhet.) A figure of speech by which argu- 

ments are placed in various points of view’, and 
then turned to one point. Smai't. 

2. (Min.) A mineral of foliated structure 

easily divided in one direction, its natural ioints 
and fractures exhibiting a very different lustre 
and appearance. Brands. 

dI-AL-lA9'1C, a. Pertaining to, or formed of, di- 
allage. Craig. 

t BI 'AL-LfiL, a* [Ghr. SidXXTjXos^ Crossing ; inter- 
secting, as lines. Ash. 

Bf-A-tifi^^l-GJAL, a. Dialogistical. Bwi^on. 

Df«A-L59'|-0AL-LY, ad. In the manner of dia- 
lo*gue; dialogistlcaUy. Goldsmih. 


in reporting a con vefsa tion without introducing 
the personages as speaking ; oblique narrative ; 
indirect discourse. Brande. 
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I>r^-L 60 UE (dl' 9 -lSg), n. [Gr. SuiXoyoi ; 
offus ; It. ^ Sp. dicUof/o ; Fr. dialo^ueJ] 


is The species of conversation held by a per- 
son with himself, when reduced to the narrative 
form. IStokeSf 1669. 

Df-AL'0-5^IST> n, [Gr. StaXoyitmjs ; It. dialoffisth ; 
Sp, dlaloguista ; Fr. dialogiate,'\ 

1. A speaker in a dialogue ; an interlocutor. 
** Varo, one of the dialogistSf says,” Wai'burton, 

2. A writer of dialogues. Skelton. 

DI-AL-Q-^I&^TJC, } Qj. [Gr. hiaXoytcrriKds^ 

Df-AL-Q-^tS'TJ-CAL, S Having the form of, or 
relating to, dialogue. Todd. 

Pi-AL-Q-^IS'Tl-CAL-LY, ad. In the manner of 
dialogue, ’ * Bp. Richardson. 

Of-AL'Q-^-ITE, n. CMin.) A carbonate of manga- 
nese. Cleavela7id. 

DI-AL'Q-^fZB, V. n. [Gr. 6iaXoyI(ofxat ; It. diet- 
lopizzare\ Sp. dialogizari Fr. dialogiser.'j To 
discourse in dialogue. Fotherhy. 

L. diaU 
A dis- 
course or "conversation between "two" or more 
persons, either real or imaginary ; a conference ; 
a colloquy, Shak. 

Syn.— See CoNVERsaTioif. 

DI'A-l5gue, V. n. To discourse with another. 

Dost dmlogm with tliy shadow? Shak. 

DI'A-LOGU-E-WJlIT'ieiR (di'a-I5g-m'§r), n. One 
who writes dialogues ; a dialogist. Wdrton. 

DI'AL—PLATE, n. The plate of a sun-dial, on 
which the hours are marked, or the face of a 
clock or a watch. Addison. 

PI-Al^Y-sIs, n. j pi. nl-XL'Y-ag^. [Gr. 
dissolution ; <5cd, throughout, and Ziico, to loose.] 

1. (JSAcf.) A figure of speech in which sever- 
al words are put together without being con<^ 
nected by a coniunction, as in the sentence, 
** I came, I saw, I conquered ” ; asyndeton. 

2. {Gram.) A mark [•-] placed over two 
vowels to show that they are to be pronounced 
separately ; a diaeresis, as in zoology. 

3. {Med.) A solution of continuity : — a dis- 

solution or loss cf strength ; weakness of the 
limbs. Dungtison. 

a. [Gr. ffta^wrwds.] Unbracing the 
fibres; relaxing. Scott. 

Di-A-MAO-NfiT'lO, a. 
vrjiy the magnet.] ( 
at right angles to the magnetic 
pelled by either pole of a magnet. 

Dl-i^-MAN'T|NE, a. [It. % Sp. diama7ttino. — See 
Diamond.] Adamantine, [ii.] Sylvester. 

DI-AM'B-T^IR, n, [Gr. biditerpos ; did, throi^h, and 
ftlrpov, a measure ; L. diametrus ; It, Sp. dia- 
metro ; Fr. diam^tre,^ 

1. (Geom.) Any right line which passes through 

the centre of a circle and is terminated on both 
fides by the circumference ; or, more generally, 
a straight line which bisects a system of paral- 
lel chords drawn in a curve; — called also, 
when perpendicular to the chord which it bi- 
sects, an axis. Davies ^ Peck. 

2. The distance through the centre of any 
object. 

iW dfmrteter pf a ealuMfi is the thickness of the shaft 
measured at the bottom. Its diameUt' of dtritiniLtinn is 
measured across the shaft at the top. Francis. 

f DI-AM'jp-TRAL. a. [It. diametrale ; Sp. diame- 
tral ; Fr. dicimkralS\ Diametrical. B. Jonso 7 i. 

t dI-Am'JP-TRAL-LY, ad. Diametrically Nall. 

Dr-4.-M£T'EiC, I Describing a diameter; 

DI-a-MET'RI-CAL, i being in the dirccftion of a 
dibneter ; direct. “ The very diametrical ocint 
of opposition.” Bates. 

D£-4^]2j|T^&P<CAL-LY, ad. In a diametrical di- 
**JO%m^eitrtcally opposed.” HowelL 

k,o#-3[)fA'MQND [dlVmiind, W.P.Ja. 

^ ' Y.jfir.; dW-; ■ 


C . ; dJ^sp^nti^ S. J. B. K . ; dVa-mund or dl'tnund, 
P. SbaJ, [Ghr. ddifftap, dbdfiav^os ; a priv. and 
irab^KW j L- adamast adamantis ; It. ^ 
Sp, dkaarvmtx ; ddemard . — So called because 
it resists the action of an ordinary fire.] 

1. The most valuable and the hardest of all 
stones or gems ; adamant. It oonsiets of char- 
coal or carbon in a pure and crystalline form, 


Brands. 
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and is found of all shades of color, those which 
are colorless or have some decided tint being 
most esteemed. Though insensible to the action 
of any ordinary fire, it burns, and is wholly con- 
sumed, at a tcmncrptui'c of 14® Wedge wood, 
producing c. r* -m kI gas. Dana. 

2. A iSiombus ; a lozenge ; as, “ The dia- 
monds on a card,” 

3. One of a suit at cards, marked with the 
figure of a rhombus or lozenge. 

The baron now his diamonds pours apace. Pope, 

4. The smallest type used in English printing. 

rhia line in printed in the tjpe onlled diamond. 

I dPa-MQND, a. Resembling or constructed like 
a diamond. P. Cyc. 


II DI'A-MQND-CtJT'TRR, n. 
mohds. 


One who cuts dia- 
Clarke. 
.amond. 
Fuller. 


II DI'A-MQND-ED, a. In squ 
“ Diamonded or streaked.” 

II dI'A-MOND-RING, w. A ring bearing a diamond 
or set with diamonds. Clarke. 

II DX'A-MOND-SfiT'TRR, n. One who sets dia- 
monds m rings or other ornaments. Clarke. 

11 DI'A-MOND-SHAPED (-sliapd), a. Shaped like 
a diamond ; rhombus-shaped. Clarke. 

DI-AM-0-T6'SIS, n. [Gr. A<f, through, and pordy, 
lint.]* Thr ^ 


Le introduction oi 

ulcer or wound. 

DI-A-NAT'IjC, a. [Gr. 


’'IC- 

(Logic.) Reasoning progressively. 


lint into an 
Dtmglison. 

Siavdatt to flow through.] 
Scott. 


DT-Jjsr'DFf-.^n. [Gr. twice, and l^vSpls, 
a male.] * {Bot.J In the Linnsean system, a class 
of plants having two stamens. P. Cyc. 

DT-AN'DRI- AN , > (t>. (Bot.) Relating to the dri- 

DI-AN'DROUS, ) andria; applied to a plant hav- 
ing two stamens. P. Cyc, 

DI-AN'THIJS, n. [Gr. Slos, divine, and dvQos, a 
flower.] {Bot.) A genus of plants, mostly ev- 
ergreens with beautiful flowers, the most re- 
markable species of which are Dianthus harha- 
tus, or sweet-william, and Diantlvas cari/ophyl- 
lus, or the clover-pink ; the pink. Loudon. 

tDf'.A-PASE, ». [See Diapason.] The diapa- 
son. Spenser, 

DPA-PAj^M (dl'a-pSiKm), n* [Gr. iiiiraofta.'] A 
powder or perfume. B, Jonson. 

DI-A-PA'§QN (dl-a-pa'zon), n. [Gr. itaraociv ; 8i6, 
through, and TcSSf all ; It. diapason.] (Mus.) An 
interval used to express the octave of the 
Greeks; a chord which includes all tones: — a 
scale by which instrument-makers adjust the 
bore of their pipes, &c. : — the compass of the 
tones of a voice or of an instrument. Warner* 

From harmony, fSrom heavenly harmony, 

This universal fhune besanj 
From harmony to harmony 
Throuj'h all the compaaa of the notes It ran, 

The diaposon closing full in man. Pruden. 

l}iap<tson.diapente, the diapason or octave together 
with the fifth ; the interval of a twelfth. 

Diapason-diatessaron, the diapason with the fourth ; 
tlie interval of an eleventh. 

DI-A-PfiN'T5, n. [Gr. through, and Ttivrr, 
five ; L, § It. diapente.1 

1. {Mt^.) The complete fifth ; a musical inter- 
val embracing five dejgrees of the scale. Brands. 

2. {Med.) A medicine composed of fiveinjgre- 

dients. D%mgi%son. 

Df' A-PRR, n. [Fr, diapr^^ corrupted from d*Ypres^ 
— ^ Ypres, in Flanders, being the original place 
of the manufacture.] 

1. Linen cloth woven in flowers or other fig- 
ures, much used for table-cloths, napkins, tow- 
els. &o. 

2. A napkin ; a towel : — a clout. 

Let one attend him with a sliver baeln. 

Another bear the ewer, a. Ihlrd ■ diaper, Shak. 

3. {Arch.) A kind of orna- 
mental decoration ap^ilied to 
plain surfaces, hi which the 
pattern of flowers or am- 
bes4^ues, either carved or paint- 
ed, IS continuaXly repeated, and 
usually in squares. FasrhoU. 

Df'A-P^R, V. a. To variegate ; 
to diversify ; to flower. 

She [the epxing] doth diaper the ground wltib be e ottta ; . Pitrd. 




Df'A-P^lR, V. n. To draw flowers or arabesques 
upon cloths. “If you diaper on folds.” Peacham. 

fcrA-PHANED (diVfand), a. [See Diapha- 
nous.] Transparent. Trans, of Bocoalini. 

DI-A'PHA-NE'I-TY, n. Transparency ; pellucid- 
ness; translucency. Ray. 

dI-A-PHAn^IC, a. Transparent; pellucid. 

Df-APH'A-NOtJS (dl-affa-nSs), a. [Gr* biatpavf/si 
lirif through, and 0aj>w, to shine.] S^een through ; 
transparent ; translucent ; pellucid. “ The jas- 
per . . . green, but diaphamusP Sir W. Jones. 

DI-APirA-NoOs-LY, ad. Transparently. Bailey. 

DI-A-PH5N'1C, ) a. [See Diaphonics.] Re- 

Df-A-PHON'l-CAL, 5 lating to diaphonics. Smart. 

dI-A-PH6N'1CS, n. pi. [Gr. Std, through, and 
pa)vt% sound.] The science or doctrine of re- 
•racted sounds ; diacoustics. Brands 


DI-A-PHO-RE'SIS, n. [Gr. bcatplptjffig ; Bid, through, 
and (fiop'my to bear.] {Med.) A greater degree of 
perspiration than is natural, but less than in 
sweating: — any kind of cutaneous evacua- 
tion. Dunglison. 

Dl-A-PHQ-RfeT'JO, ? [Gr, St(t<lioprjrtK6s ; L. 

DI-A-PH0-R£T^J-CAL, ) diaphoreticus ; It. Sp. 
duiforetico ; Fr. ^iaphordtique.] Causing dia- 
phoresis or profuse perspiration. Watte. 

Df-A-PHQ-RfiT'jO, n. (Med.) A medicine which 
piomotes diaphoresis, or profuse perspiration ; 
— distinguished from a sudorific, w'hich pro- 
motes sweating. Dunglisofi. 

DI- A-PH9-RET'1-CAL-LY» ad. In a diaphoretical 
manner. * Ash. 

Dl-^^-PHQ-RjfiT'l-CAL-NfiSS, n. The quality of 
being diaphoretic. Scott. 

DI'A-PHRAgM (dxVfJf^ni), n. [Gr. BtB^oaypa ; 
Btd, through, and to fence in ; L. dia- 

plvragma'. It. ti Sp. diafraamai Fr. diapkrayme.] 

1. {Anat.) The midriff, a muscular and ten- 
dinous partition which separates the thorax or 
chest from the abdomen, in mammals. Brands. 

2, {Conch.) A straight, calcareous plate 

which divides the cavity of certain shells into 
two parts only. Brands, 

3* Any partition which divides, wholly or in 
part, a hollow body. Loiidon B^icy. 

DI-A-PIJRAG-mAT'IO, a. Belonging to the dia- 
phragm. Dimglison, 

DI-A-PHRAg-MA-TI'TIS, n. {Med.) Inflamma- 
tion of the diaphragm ; diaphragmitis. Brands. 

Df-A-PHRAG-MI'TIS, w. (Med.) Inflammation of 
the diaphragm ; diaphragmatitis ; — a rare dis- 
ease. Dunglison. 

Df-A-PLAS'TJCS, n. pi. to set a 

limb.] {Med.) Medicines proper to be used in 
the treatment of dislocated limbs. Crabb. 

Df-AP-N6T^lO,«. [Gr.i<rtwi|, exhalation.] (Med.) 
Noting remedies which operate by promoting 
gentle, imperceptible perspiration. Craig. 


subjects he has to treat of being all equally im- 
portant. Maunder, 


n. g3r. iif, double, and 




A government by two rulers, 

Dl-A'RI",f L, a, [Sec Diary.] Relating to a di- 
ary or journal ; dlarian. Fc. Rev. 

a* Relating to a diwy. Smart. 

Di' A-RlST, n. One wbo keeps a diary, or joumaL 

D!-AR-RHCE'A ». [Gr* ; dfd, 

through, an'd pi(p, to flow; It. ^ Sp. diarrea; 
Fr. diarrhd6.1 (Med.) A flux, or disease char- 
acterized by frequent liquid alvine evacuations, 
and generally owing to inflammation of the mu- 
cous membrane of the intestines. DungHem. 

PI-AR-RHCBT'IC (di-»r-r«t'ik), a. (Med.) Relat- 
ing to diarrhoea ; purgative. Arbuthnot. 

n* [Gx. Bt6p9pwrts ; Btd. throu.qh, 
and a joint.} (Anat.) A movable articu- 
lation, or an artioulation which permits the 
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&ones to move freely on each other in every di- 
rection, as in the case of the shoulder-joints ; 
abarticulation. Dunglihon. 

Dl'A-Ry, [L. diarium\ dies^vt, day; It. ^ Sp. 
diario,'] A note-book, register, or account of 
daily occurrences ; a journal. Brande, 

t DF A-RY> ^ Daily. “ A. diary ague.” Bacon, 

n, [Gr, 6td(r^i<rfia; «5£«, through, 
and cleave ; It. diasc^itsma.'} (An- 

cient Mus,') An interval forming the half of a 
a minor semitone. Brande. 

Dl'A-SPORE, n. J^Gr. hiaorKood, dispersion.] (yiin,) 
A* laminated mineral, a small frament of which, 
when heated, decrepitates, and is dispersed, 
— whence the name. Brande, 


PI-AS-TAL^TJCjO. [Gt. ; dtd, through, 

and ffriAAo), to place.] (Ancient Mas,) Applied 
to intervals admitting of extension. Crdbb, 

DFaS-TASE, n, [Gr. Sidoratr/f, division.] (Chem^ 
A’ vegetable principle, allied, in its general prop- 
erties, to gluten, and appearing in the germina- 
tion of barley and other seeds, and converting 
their starch into gum and sugar, for the nutri- 
tion of the embryo. It may be extracted from 
crushed malt by water, and precipitated from 
the solution by alcohol. The name refers to its 
property of separating two supposed constitu- 
ents of starch. Hohlyn. 

DI-As'TA-sIs, n, [Gr. StdaraaiSi separation.] 
(Med,y The separation of two bones from each 
other, and particularly of the bones of the cra- 
nium, of the radius from the ulna, and of the 
fibula from the tibia. Dunglison, 

DFAS-TIiM, n, [Gr. iidaryifia ; L. <S!i It. diastema,'] 
(Mus.) A simple interval, as distinguished from 
a compound one. Moore, 

DI-As'TQ-L 5, n. [Gr. StatrrbX^ ; StatrrVAo}^ to di- 
late ; It. & Sp. diiistole.] 

1. (^Mea,) A dilatation of the heart and arte- 
ries j — opposed to systole. Bay. 

2. (Rhet.) A figure by which a short syllable 

is made long. Johnson, 

DFA-STY'LE, n, [Gr. 5(d, through, and erbXos, a 
column ; It. ^ Sp. diastilo,] (Arch,) That mode 
of arranging columns in which the intercolum- 
niation, or space between the columns, con- 
sists of three, or, according to some, of four 
diameters. Harris, 


t DPi^-SyRM, n, [Gr. Siacvofids ; 5td, through, and 
to rend.] A reproof. Dodd, 

DI-A-T£S'SA-R6N, n. [Gr. hLarsavdotav ; 
through, and rtcredpaf four; It. diatessaron.] 

1. (Theol.) The four Gospels : — a harmony of 

the four Gospels. Maurider, 

2. (^AtwieTd Mus,) A fourth ; an interval em- 
bracing four degrees of the scale. Warner, 

3. (Med,) An electuary containing four in- 
gredients. Crabb, 

DI-A-THER'MAL, a, [Gr. Sidj through, and BipfArj, 
heat.] Pervious to heat, as rock-salt. Braride, 

DI-A-THER'MAN-CY, n. The quality of being 
permeable to heat*. Hohlyn, 

DI-A-THER-MA-NE'l-TY, n. Same as DiATiiER- 
MANOY. ’ ’ Hohlyn, 

Df-A-THgR'MA-NOtJs, a, [Gr. through, and 
Bepfiahta, to warm.] Applied to certain substan- 
ces, such as transparent pieces of rock-salt, &c., 
which sufier radiant heat to pass through them ; 
pervious to heat ; diatherm«u. Brande, 

D1-ATH'^1-S1s, n. [Gr. Sid&urts.] (Med.) The state 
of the body or constitution ; — predisposition to 
certain diseases rather than others. DungUson, 


Dl-AT^Q-MOtJ'S, a, [Gr. d«5, through, and 
to cut.] (Mm.) Applied to minerals which have 
one diagonal cleavage. Clarke, 


Dl-A-TdN IC, ) [(Jr, diaroviKds ; bid, through, 

Di-^-TdN'l-OAIi, ) and relvta, to stretch ; It. % Sp. 
diatordeo,] (Mus.) Proceeding in the order of 
tones, or from tone to tone ; denoting the nat- 
ural scale of music, which, proceeding by de- 
gree®, incdndes both tones and semitones. 


DI-A.T6N'1-CAL-LT, ad, 
cally. 


Harmoniously; musi^^ 
Bur9iey.‘ 


Dl'A-TRfBE, or Dl-AT'Rl-BJBi [dlVtrtb, K- C. 


Wb. 3Iaunderi dT-at'rc-b?, Bailey, Ash, Todd, 
Bees ; dl'a-trlbj ; di a-tri-bf, Bm , ; dl'a-tribor 
dl-at^rc-bc, B.], n. [Gr. ; bio, through, 

and to wear ; L., It., dr duitriba.] 

1. A disputation ; a dissertation ; a continued 
discourse. 


Dl-eng-PHY^lA, n, [Gr. 6txo(lteia, a division.] 
(Mea.) A disease of the hair in which the ends 
split and become forked. Dunglison. 

Di-€H0T'0-MlST, n. One who dichotomizes; 

one who di\’ides any thing into parts. Bacon, 
Di-OHOT’Q-MIZE, v, a, [Gr. bi^orogito ; biya, 
asunder, and rifiva, to cut.] To separate ; to 
divide ; to bisect, [s,,] Bp, Hall, 


I am not yet, by all hw diatribe, so instructed or im- 
proTud 03 to discern one real rnisadvemure in those dis- 
courbcs. Hammond. 

2. A strain of invective ; a philippic. “ Her di- 
atnbe against intellectual people.” M, C. Clarke. 

DI-AT'RI-bIst, n. A writer of diatribes.Ha»i» 20 ?i£?. 

PI^-A-ZEUC'TIC, [Gr.dfo^foxTitfcif, disjunctive; 

DI-A-ZEU'TIC, )bui, through, and giyiv(it, to 
un ite.] (Ayicient Slus.) Applied to the tone dis- 
joining two fourths, one on each side of it, and 
w'hich, joined to either, made a fifth. Brande. 

BiB, t*. a. To dip. [Local.] Barret, WHgkt, 

BXB'BER, n, (Agric.) An instrument with dibbles 
or teeth for making holes in the ground. Loudon, 

DiB'BLE, n, [Dut. dipfel. — See Dab.] 

1. A small spade; a pointed instrument to 
make holes in the ground for planting seeds. 

There comes another strange gardener that . . . never han- 
dled a dibble or spade to bet the least pot-herb. Milton. 

2. A tooth or point. Clarke. 

3. A setting stick. [Local.] Hallmell. 

DIB'BLE, V. a. [t. DIBBLED ; pp. DIBBLING, DIB- 
BLED.] To plant with a dibble- Clarke. 

dIb'BLE, V, n. To dip, as in angling. WaUon. 

dIB'BLER, n. An agricultural instrument used 
in planting ; a dibble. Loudon. 

DI-B6TH'R1-AN, n, [Gr. bin twice, and pedpos, a 
pit.] (Ent.) One ot a division of tape-worms ; 
— so called from having not more than two pits 
or fossffi on its head. Brande. 


Dl-€HOT'Q-MoCS, a. (Bot.) Bifur- 
cate ; successively forked ; divided 
into two branches, as a stem, hair, 

&c. (^ay. 

Dichotomous-corymb ed, composed of 
corymbs, in wdiicli the pedicels are di- 
vided and subdivided in pairs. Maunder. 

Di-€H5T'0-M0CS-LY, ad. In a dichotomous 
manner. Phil, Mag. 

Bi-jCHdT'Q-MY (dl-kSt'o-m?,) n, [Gr. bixoroiJiia.] 

1. (Astron.) The phase of the moon when 

she show's just half her disk. Maunder, 

2. (Logic.) The distribution of ideas by pairs ; 

a reduction into tw'o heads. Watts, 

DI'jCHRQ-I^M, n. [Gr. 6is, twice, and color.] 
(Opt.) A property of some crystallized bodies ot 
appearing under two distinct colors, according to 
the direction in which they are view’ed, or in which 
the rays of light pass through them. Brewster, 

DF£!HR0-ITE, n, [Gr. bis, twdee, and vp<$a, color.] 
(Mm.) A variety of iolite ; — so called from the 
colors it exhibits when viewed in different di- 
rections. Hamilton, 

DI-jCIIEQ-MAT^IC, a, [Gr. bis, double, and pcpSywa, 
color.] Having two colors. , Wartman, 

DI^'ING, n. The act of playing at dice. Latwier, 

DI9'1NG~H0X)SE, n, A house w^here dice are 
played, [r.] Milton, 



bI-BRAN'EHI-^TE, n, [Gr. bts, double, and Ppdy- 
X^ta, gills.] (ZoA.) One of an order of cephalo- 
pods, including such as are furnished with two 
gills, three distinct hearts, an apparatus for 
secreting and discharging an inky fluid, and ce- 
phalic arms, never exceeding ten m number, sol- 
id, and supporting acetabula or suckers. Brande. 

dIb'STONE, n, A little stone which children, 
in a game, throw at another stone. Locke. 

t DI-CA'CIoyS (d^-kS'shua, 66), a. [L. dicax, di- 
cacis, sarcastic.] Talkative ; saucy. Maunder. 

t’DI-CA^'l-TY, n. [L. dicadtas, dicacitatis.] 
Sauciness ; ’raillery ; banter. Graves, 

Df'oAsT, n, [Gr. btKaerrtjs*] An officer in ancient 
Greece, somewhat like our juryman. Buchanan. 

DICE, W.JP?. of die, A game. — See Die, Bentley, 

DICE, V, n, [f. DICED ; pp. DICING, DICED.] To 
play at, or game with, dice. 

I . . . diced not above teveu times a week. Shak. 


DlCE^— b6x, n. The box from which the dice are 
thrown. ** To rattle the diee-box** Horsley. 

BICE'-COaI . n. A species of coal easily split- 
ting into cubical fragments. Brande, 

DI-0£pH'A-LO&S, a. [Gr. bis, double, and xapalfi, 
a head.] Having two neads on one body. Craig, 

BI'CJglR, n. A player at ffice; one who dices. 
** False as dicers* oaths.” Shak, 


BI'CJQI-rAS, n. [Gr. blst double, and Kipas^ a hornrl 
(Pal.) A genus of fossil conchifers, so named 
from having two prominent spiral unibones re- 
sembling twisted horns. Woodward, 

BICH. Do it, or may it do. Much good dick 
thy good heart.” Shak, 

jssg^ This word seems corrupted from d£t, for do 
it.” Johnson. — It has not been met with elsewhere, 
nor is it known to be provincial.” JTares, 


DI-jGHAS'TA-SIs, n. [Gr. bixb(^, to cleave asun- 
der.] The process of cleaving asunder ^onta- 
neously. Clarke, 

Bl-jGHLA-MtD'^l-otJs, a, [Gr. bts, twice, and 
yloju^f, a cloak.] (Boi,) Having two coverings ; 
having both calyx and eproUa. Gray, 

dI-CHOL^QtFHOs, n. [Gr. separately, and 
a crest.] (Omsth.) A genus of wading 
birds, including the cariama, in which the crown 
of the head is furnished with a tuft of feathers 
spread!^ in two directions. Brande. 


DlCK'fiN^, n, or inierj. The devil; — used as a 
vulgar exclamation. 

I cannot tell what the dickens his name is. Shak, 

t dIok'^IR, n, [Gr. biKa, ten.] Ten in quantity; 
daker. “ A dicker of hides,” Bail^, 

dIcK'Y*R, V. n. To barter. [New York.] Bartlett, 

dICK'Y, n, 1. An ass, male or female. Forby, 
% 2. A sham bosom of a shirt. [Local.] Grose, 

3. A common leather apron. Wright, 

4. A linen shirt-collar. jXocal, U. S,] 

6. An under-petticoat. [Local.] Halliwell, 

6. An outside seat of a carriage over the hind 
wheels. [Local.] C, Brown. 

DIc'LI-NATB, a. I^r. bts, twofold, and kX(vio, to 
incline.] (Min,) Having two axes obliquely in- 
clined. Clarke. 

DlC'LI-NOtJs, a. (Bot.) Having the stamens in 
one flower and the pistils in another. Gray, 

Dl-COC'COys, a. [Gr. bUoKKosi bis, twice, and 
k6kkos, a berry-] (Bot.) Containing two grains 
of seed. Smart, 


Di-COT-Y-LE'DQN [dl-kiSt-^-l«'dpn, Sm. Wb, P. 
Cyc, Brande ; di-ko- til 'e-don, A.], n. [Gr. bis, 
twice, and KorvX-^^b&v, a cup-shaped hollow.] 
(Bot.) One of a class of plants which have their 
embryo furnished with two cotyledons, or seed- 
leaves ; one of the class of plants which are 
called also exogens, Brande, 

Dt-C6T-Y-LfiB'g-NOtJS, a, (Bot.) Having two 
cotyled'ons. Lyell, 

DI-CR5T'IC, a. [Gr. bts, twice, and Kportto, to 
strike.] (Med.) A term applied to the pulse 
where the artery conveys the sensation of a 
double pulsation. Hohlyn. 

DXC'RQ-TtfS, a, [Gr. btxporos ; bts, twice, and 
KpoTfio, to beat.] (Med.) Applied to the pulse 
when it beats twice as fast as usuaL Dunglison. 


Dl-CRU-Rl‘MJE, 
n.pl, (Omith.) 
A sub-family of 
dentirostral 
birds, of the tst- 
d.^TPaaseres and 
family AmpeH^ 
da ; Drongo 
shrikes. Gray. 

fDIO-TA'MJgN, n. 
[Low L.] A pre- 
cept; dictation. 
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DJC-TAM'NUS, n, [L., from Dictey a mountain j 
of Crete, where the plant abounds.] {Bot.) A | 
genus of flagrant plants, the roots of which are 
used in medicine as an opiate and drastic ; 
Fraxinella . — an evergreen under- shrub ; Ori- 
ganum dtctamnus ; dittany of Crete. Loudon. 

DtC'TATE, V. a. [L. dicto, dictatus ; dicoy to say ; 
It. detfarei Sp. dtctar ; Tr. dieter.'] [i. dic- 
tated ; pp. DICTATINO, DTCTATDD.] 

1. To declare with authority ; to command ; 
to prescribe ; to direct. 

Whatsoever is thetatod to us by God himself, or by men. 
who are divinely inspired, must be believ cd with full f^sur- 
ance. 

Reason will dictate unto me what is for my own go^ and 
benefit. Tnals. 

2, To Utter part by part, as sentences, so that 
they may be repeated or written. 

Syn. — To dictate implies entire subserviency in 
the peison dictated to. A minister dictates to liis sec- 
retary ; an author dictate's to Ins amanucnsia what to 
write ; a physician prescribes to his panent , an officer 
commands his soldiers. 

DIc'TATE, n, 1. An authoritative maxim i a 
precept. “The dictates of the gospel.*’ Joriin, 

2. An order ; a command. 

Then let this dictate of my love prevail. Pope. 

DJC-TA'TIQN', n. [L. diefatio ; Pr. dictation.] 
The act of dictating ; prescription j direction. 
“ The dictation of God’a Spirit.” Bp. Ball. 

DIC"TA'TQR, n. [L.] 1. A magistrate of ancient 
Borne, created in seasons of exigency, and in- 
vested for a time with unlimited power. Gibbon. 

2. Any one invested with absolute authority. 
“ The great dictator of fashions.” B. Jonson. 

D!c-TA-TO'RT-AL, a. 1. Pertaining to a dicta- 
tor ; absolute unlimited; as, “^o invest with 
dictatorial ^ower.” 

2. Imperious ; authoritative ; overbearing ; 
dogmatical. A dictatorial Watts. 

DlC-TA-TO^Rl-Ah-LV, ad. In a dictatorial man- 
ner f imperiously. * Qu.Hcv. 

fDlC-TA-TO'Rl-AN, a. Arbitrary; absolute; 
dictatorial. “A dictedorian power over all 
times.” State T7'ials. 

DlC-TA'TQR-SHlP, n. 1. The office of dictator. 

“ His laying down the dictatorship LaiMhorne, 

2, Imperiousness; authority. Drgden. 


DlC^TA-TQ-Ry, a. 
dictatorial, [h.] 


Dje-TA^TR^SS, n. A dictatrix. 


Carlyle. 


DIC-TA'TR|X, n. [L.] A female dictator. Knox. 

PIC-TAT'URE (djk-tat'yur) [difc-ta'chiSr, dfk- 
tS'cIidr, W . ; djk-fa'tur, Ja, S/n . ; dlfc^ta-tfir, 
Wb.]y n. The office of a dictator ; a dictator- 
ship. “A kind of cftcfaiwre in sciences.*' Bacon. 

pIo'TIQN, n. fL. dictio ; It, dizione ; Sp, dicciony 
a speaking; Pr. diction.] Language, as used 
to express thought ; manner of expression ; 
expression; phraseology; style. 

J>fctwny being; the vehicle of tive thoughts, first presents 
itself to the intellectual eye. Mmon. 

Byn. — See Styde. 

DIC-TIQN-A'RI-AN, n. One who compiles a dic- 
tionary ; a lexl'co^apher. [r.] Dr. Dawson. 

DlO^TIQN-A-RY (dlk'shun-e-r?), n. [Low L. die- 
tionarUerriy from L. dictio, a word ; It. diziona- 
rio ; Sp. diccionario ; Fr. dicHonnaire.] 

1. A book containing the words of a language, 
arranged alphabeticalTjr, with explanations of 
their meaning; a lexicon; a vocabulary; a 
word-book. 

2. A work giving information on any soienoe 
or subject, under words or heads alphabetically 
arranged, as of chemistry, biography, geogra- 
phy, &c. ; an encyclopasdia. 

is a general term ; as, “An Eng- 
lish; Irewsb, or Lada dictionary or werddsook^^ ; “ A 
KBOgrttphhW*, luSegraphical, or chemical dictionary ’» ; 
“A dSotteJwry of the arts and scjences.’’ is a 

aperies of dietioxiaKy^ appropriately applied to the dead 
UnguagBi^ as, «* A Hebrew or Greek lericon.^'* An 
e7u;y8&paMaaf,Ors: cychpadia, is a dictionary embracing 
the whole circle of sixence, literature, and art. A 
Tfncabtdartj is a sort of partial dictionary ; as, “ A uo- 
cabulary of English words.” A j^lossanf rs an explan- 
atory vocabulary ; as, “ A glossary of obsolete terms, 
or of provincial words, or words pecuhar to an au- 


Overbearing ; dogmatical; 

Milton. 


thor.” A nomenclature is a list of names or words 
peculiar to some branch of science ; as, “ A nomea- 
clature of botany.” 

DlC^TVMy n.\ pi. jyicTA. [L.] 

1. A word ; a saying ; an assertion ; a prov- 
erb. 

2. (^Law.) A casual or extra; ud’.c’Vl o'j’-T:''r 

delivered by a judge. ' n. 

dTd, i. from do. See Do. 

t DI-DAC'T}C [de-dak'tjk, W. J. F. Sm . ; dl-dak'- 
t|k, S. E. AT.], n. A treatise on education. 

Milton. 

DJ-Da^C'TIC, ^ [Gr. 6ibaKriK6s \ 6 l6q(tk(j), to 

D{-DaC'TJ-CAL, ; teach; It. diclattico:, Sp. di- 
dactico ; Fr. didactiqzie.] Preceptive ; giving 
instruction ; teaching. “ Didactic poetry.** 

Blair. 

Dl-DAC'Tl-CAL-LY, In a didactic maimer .AsA, 

Df-DAC'T{CS, n.pl. The art or science of teach- 
ing. [a.] Biblical Repository. 

DT-dAc'TYL, a. [Gt. lib&KTtiXo^ ; Bis, double, and 
hdKTv)osy^ s. finger.] (Zobl.) Having only two 
toes or fingers. Brande. 

DI-DAC'TYL, n. {ZoQl.) An animal having only 
two toesi Kirby. 

Dl-DAc'TY-LOtrs, a. {Zoul.) Having only two 
toes ; didactyl. Smait. 

dId'AP-PER, n. (OmifA.) A lobe-footed, aquatic 
bird of the grebe kind ; a dabchick or dobchick ; 
Podiceps minor. Ya^rell. 

DT-DAS'CA-£iAR, a. Didactic; preceptive; did- 
ascalic. ' [n,] Bulwer. 

D1D-AS-OAl’ 1C [dld-?LS-k&l'ik, W. J. Sm. R. ; dl- 
dais^k?i-llk, S. K.], a. [Gr. Pre- 
ceptive; didactic. Pnot\ 

eId*d?R, u. «. To quake with cold; to shiver. 
[Local, North of Eng.] Sherwood. 

DID'DLE, V. n. 1. To totter, as a child ; to dad- 
dle. — See Daddlb. Quarles. 

2. To trifle ; to waste time ; to dawdle. Forby. 

DlD'DLE, 7). a. To cheat; to deceive; to dupe; 
to impose upon, Ilalloiray. 

DiD'DIiED, cs. Cheated; deceived. Clarke. 

Dr-D£!C-A-HE'DRAL, a. [Gr. his, t^vice, ten, 
and shpa, a base.] {Crystallography.) Having 
the form of a decahedral, or ten-sided, prism, 
with pentahedral, or five-sided, summits. 

Clarke. 

Dl-DfiL'PHJC, a. Pertaining to the didelphys, or 
an animal of the opossum kind, Clarke. 

\ Di-DfiL'PHYS, n. [Gr, hU, twice, and he^tpis, the 
matrix.] {Zonl.) A name originally applied to 
the opossum and all other quadiupecls which have 
a duplicature of the integunicnt of the abdo- 
men forming a pouch, in which the prematurely 
born young are received, protected, and nour- 
ished. In modern systems the term is restrict- 
ed to that group of marsupials in which there 
are certain species deficient in the abdominal 
pouch. • Brande, 

n. pi. (Ornith.) A sub-family of 
birds, now supposed to be extinct, of the order 
Coluinbee and family Columhidasi dodoes. — See 
Doik). Gray. 

. Dl-Hp-PfeO-A-HE'DRAL, <r., £Gr. twice, 

twelve, and ihfie, a seat, a base.] Having the 
form of a dodecahedral or twelve-sided prism, 
with hexahedral or six-sided summits. Ogilcie. 

DI'DRACHM (dl'dAm], n. [Ox. hlhpaxf^ey.] A 
double drachma, a Grecian coin equal to a half- 
shekel, the Jewish tribute-money, or a^ut 30 
cents. Taylor. 

Df-DRA€H^MA, n. A didrachm. Campbell. 

DIDST, o. The second person sing. L from <?0. 

t Df-DUCE'MENT, n. Division ; separatipn, Bmon. 

Dl-DflC'TIQN, n. [L. diditcHo?^ Reparstiofi of 
one part from the other. “To hinder the if i- 
duction of its sides.** Boyle. 

Dr-DOo'TlVE-LY, ad. By diduction. Brmm. 


Di-D C u-Li n. pi. yi 
(Ornith.y A sub -family 
of birds of the older Co- 
lumbee and family Co- 
lumbidcB ; tooth-billed pig- 
eons. Gray. 


DT'DYM, [Gr. hU ' ' ^ 

DI-D'f’M'l-trM, c twin.’’ Didunculus strigirostns. 

{Min.) A me r. i:. 'i<*. ‘united with oxide of 
cerium, and so called from being, as it were, 
the twin-brother of lantanium, which was pre- 
viously found in the same body. Hoblyn. tire. 

DiD'y-MOtJS, a. [Gr. Sthvpos, twin.] {Bot.) Grow- 
ing* in pairs or twins. P. Cyc. 

DID-Y-iN*A n. [Gr. Bis, double, and Bbvafus, 

power.] {Bot.) The fourteenth class of plants 
in the Linnscan system ; the class of plants 
which have four stamens, two short and t\vo 
long ; — otherwise called tetrandria. P. Cyc. 

DID-Y-NA'MI-AN, a. {Bot.) Having foui sta- 
mens ; didynamous. Smart. 

Dl-DtN'A-MOUS, a. {Bot.) Having four 
stamens in two pairs, one pair shorter 
than the other. Gray. Mw 

DIE (di), V. n. [Goth, dauthjan ; A. S. dea- ||jj| 
dia7i ; Dut. dooden, to kill ; Ger. todten ; 

Sw. do ; Dan. de. — Gr. ; Fr. tuer, to kill.] 

[i. DIED ; pp. DYING, DIED.] 

1. To cease to live ; to lose life ; to expiie; to 
decease ; to perish. 

All flesh died that moved upon the earth. Om. vii. 21. 

These taught us how to live; and (O, too high 
The price of knowledge q taught us how to tfie. Tickell. 
Wo llinught her difwa 'lOicn she slept. 

And sleeping when sue died. Hood, 

2. To lose life, or wither, as a vegetable. 

Except a corn of wheat fall into the ground and die, it 
abideth alone; but If it die, it btingeth forth much fVuit. 

John xii. 24. 

3. To come to an end ; to come to nothing ; 

to be lost ; to cease ; to end; to vanish; to dis- 
appear. “Letting the secret die within his own 
breast.** Spectator. 

When dying clouds contend with gj owing light. Sknk. 

4. To sink ; to faint ; to languish. “ His 

heart died within him.** I Sam. xxv. 1. 

6. {Theol.) To become subject to penal suf- 
fering for sin ; to perish everlastingly. Bakeunll. 

To die airay, to decrease gradually, Addison. 

Syn.— See Perish. 

dIe (dl), n. ; pi. DICE- [L. datum, given, i, c. 
delivered or thrown from the hand. Skinner. — 
It. <Sf Sp. dado ; Fr. dd.] 

1. A small cube, marked on its fa/?cs with 
spots from one to six, used in gaming, 

I have set my lifts upon a <*a«t. 

And 1 u ill iitand the haznid of the die. Skak. 

2. Hazard ; chance. “ Such is the die of 

war,** Spenser. 

3. Any cubic body. “ Words , - . pasted upon 

little flat tablets or dice.*' Waits. 

4. {Arch.) The cubical part of a pedestal be- 
tween its base and cornice ; dado. Fairholt. 

DIe (dl), n, ; pi. dIe^. A stamp for giving the 
impress to coin, A'c. “ Dies made use of by 
Wood in stamping his money.'* Swift. 

DIB (dx), v. a. To tinge. — See Dye* 

dLb'cian (dx-s'slian, G(>), n. {Bot.) A genus of 
plantsi — See Dkecia. JiamiUon. 

Df-E'DRAL, a. Dihedral. Ckaveland. 

t Df-fiN'Nl-AL, a. Ih. dtefinis.] Biennial. Scott. 

Df'^R, n. See Dyer- 

Dl-£R'|i-SfS, n. See Di;brbsxs. 

DJt-ER-PfBLgi, H. {Bot.) A pretty, low shrub, 
with yellowish flowers ; — so named from Dier- 
ville, a French surgeon. Loudon. 

jSw. K Whf P. Cyc. ; dx-e*sf», 
Brande], n. [Gr* It. dissial] 

1. (iWW.) T^e name given to the smallest in- 
terval need in the music of the ancient Greeks : 
— a term in modem music, applied to the ele- 
vation of a note above its natural pitch, Moots. 

2. {Print.) The mark [ t ] '» called also doubla- 
dagger', used as a mark of reference. P. Cyc. 

JVdAT* [Lm an abbreviation of tUea non 
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juHdicitSf a day not juridical. Burrill.'] (Late.) \ 
No day in court ; a day on which the judges do 
not sit. Hamilton, 

Di'^IT, n. [Gr. hiaira ; L. diceta ; It. ^ Sp. dieta ; 
Fr. dhte,'] 

1. Food ; provisions ; victuals. 

No part of diet ... is so healthful, and so a{^ccable to 
the stomach, as good and well-npened fruits. Tunple, 

2. Food regulated by the laws of health, or 
by some prescribed rule. 

1 commend rather some diet for certain seasons than ite- 
q,ucnt use oi physic. Bacon, 

Syn. — See Food. 

Di'^T, [L. dies^ a day; It. ^ Sp. dieta \ Fr. 
dHe,] 

1. {Politics,) The principal national assembly 
in several countries of modem Europe. 

The Pohsh diets were held In the open country. Brands, 

2. A meeting of delegates for deliberation. 

jggjp* “ The word is sometimes derived from the word 

UiGut or deut (from wliicli comes the modern word 
dirt), siffnifvine people,^’’ J3m. Ency, — “ Diet, people, 
in old Swedish ikwut and P, Cyc, 

Syn.— See Assembly. 

Di'JgiT, V. a, p. DIETED ; pp, dieting, dieted.] 

1. To feed by the rules of medicine. 

rV'‘n-tr*» . . Buflfered herself to he cured and dieted as 

f'cj 1 'Hsl. North. 

2. To supply with food ; to feed. 

They do but diet him a season to win him. Tyndale. 

V. n, 1. To eat by prescribed rules ; to 
eat sparingly ; as, “ To diet for the removal of 
disease.” 

2. To eat ; to feed. 

Inbred worm 

That diets on the brave in battle fallen. Coioper, 

Dt^^lT-A-RY, a. Treating of, or pertaining to, a 
system of dieting. Batley. 

DI'^IT-A-Ry, n, A system or course of diet. Huloet. 

DI'JpT-DRlNK, n. A medicated liquor. Locke, 

dF^1T-J5R, n. One who diets, or who prescribes 
rules in regard to dieting, or eating. &}iak, 

dI-5-T£T'JO, ) StairyrtKds ; It. ^ Sp. 

Dr-]6;-TfiT'l-C.^L, j dietetico.'] Relating to diet : 
regulating food or diet. ** To refrain from cold 
drink ... a dietetical caution.” Browne, 


Di-^-TfiT'l-OAL-LY, ad. In a dietetical manner. 

DI-?-t£t'ICS, n,^l, {Med.) That part of medi- 
cal science which relates to diet or food ; regi- 
men. Brande. 

D!-^I-TfiT'IST, n, A physician who treats of or 
prescribes dietetics. Dunglison. 

Df 'jp-TiNB, n, [Dim. of diet.l A subordinate or 
local diet, assembly, or convention. Smart, 

DI'JglT-lNG, 7t, The act of eating by rules, Milton, 

DFipT-lST, n. One skilled in diet. Qu, Rev, 

Dl-g-Tl'^TIAN, n, A dietist. [r.] Qu, Rev, 

LIEU ET MOJSr DROIT (dftk'a-meSn-drw&O* JFr.l 
God and my right, — the motto on the Eoyal 
Arms of England. Tomlms, 

DIF-fAR-RJ)-A'TIQN, n. [L. diffarreatio ; It. 
diffourrazioms Sp. difarreaciont\ Among the 
Romans a form of divorce by a religious cere- 
mony, with a cake made of spelt ; — opposed to 
confarreation, BuUokar, 

dIf'F^IR, V, n, [L. differo ; dis^ apart, and/<?ro, 
to bear ; It. d^fferire ; Sp. diferir ; Fr. di^0freiri\ 
[i, DIFFERED ; pp, DIFFERING, DIFFERED.] 

1. To be unlike ; to be distinguished from. 
Therein do mew ftom, children, nothing ditPer, Sheds. 

2. To disagree ; to be of another opinion. 

others ditTor with me about the truth and reality of these 

^gieeubutions. Ohe$ne. 

3. To be at variance; to contend. Bacon. 

Syn. — Persons and things may disagru, and 

..ary ; persons only ^sent, Wnters in their 
views, vary in their narrations, and disa^va in their 
conclosions. A person Assents from the establish^ 
religion of a country. 

DlF'FjpR, 17 , a. To make different. [R.] 

But something t is that me and thee. Cmoleif. 

DlF'F^R-ipNCE, w. \h. d^erentia; 'It.differmza-, 
Sp. diferenda ; Fr. 


1. The state of being different or distinct from | 
something ; dissimilarity ; diversity ; unlike- j 
ness; variation; disparity; inequality. 

But 'n’.tual wints th’S happine*!® tncreasc; 

All nazuit s Hi /tittite keep- ill nacur« i peace. Pope. 

2. The quality by which one object differs or 
is distinguished'from another. 

On ditTeience, and its oppo&ite rubcmblancc, all scientific 
classiheatiou depends. Jtichardtcn. 

3. Dispute; debate; controversy; quarrel; 
contest; contention. 

"What was the elifferencel 

It was a contention in public. S/iat*. 

4. The ground of controversy ; the point in 
question. 

Are you acquainted with th® 

That holds the present q.tebtiuii tlic coart^ Shak, 

5. Distinction; discrimination. 

To make a difference between the unclean and the clean. 

Lev. XI. 47. 

6. Evidence of distinction ; differential mark. 

“ The true marks and differences of sovereign- 
ty.” [^R.] Dames. 

7. (Logic.) The formal or distinguishing part 

of the essence of a species. Whately, 

8. (Math^ The result obtained by subtract- 
ing one quantity from another. Davies ^ Peck, 

9. (Her,) A term applied to the figures in 

coats of arms, which distinguish one family 
from another, or which show how distant young- 
er branches are from the elder or piincipal 
branch. London Ency, 

Difference is either external or internal; 
distinction, external. Difference in character ; distinc- 
tion in. dress ; difference between good and evil ; dis- 
tinction between real and appaient good. A distinc- 
tion without a difference is a pretended dissimilarity. 
Distinction is applied to delicate variations ; difference, 
to zinhA-e/isfif, whether hostile or otherwise ; diversity, 
to glaring contrasts ; discrimination, to formal criti- 
clsin. Variety of objects ; variation of temperature ; 
diversity of tastes , dissimilarity of character ; disparity 
of age or laiilc ; ineqaahtij of condition , contrariety of 
opinion,— • Difference implies a hostile feeling or con- 
duct; dispute^ a ho-«tiIe veibal content or debate. We 
end a dispute or debate, and make up a dfference, — 
See Disagreement. 

DlF'FjpR-fiNCE, m a, [i. DIFFERENCED *, pp, DIF- 
FERENCING, DIFFERENCED.] To make differ- 
ent ; to mark by some distinction ; to distinguish. 

We see nothing that dffermces the courage of Mnestheus 
from that of Sergesthus. i^oiie. 

DlP'PJglR-^JNT, a, [L. differens, differmtisi It. 
differente ; Sp. difermUe ; Fr. diff^ent.'l 

1. Distinct ; not the same. 

Theie are covered galleries that lead from the palace to 
five different churches. Addison. 

2, Unlike; dissimilar. 

Men are as dfferent from each other as the regions in 
which they are born are different. IJryden. 

Syn. — Different has two meanings ; one opposed 
to same, the other, to similar. A different, not the 
same, person or thing ; a distinct subject ; a separate 
parcel. Several different things may be either alike or 
unlike. Different colors ; different or unlike appear- 
ance ; dissimilar texture. Things may be very dffer- 
ent or infinitely imnous. Two brothers may be so t«w- 
like that one might think tliey belonged to different 
families. 

DlfF-F]f R-jSN'TIAL (dlf-ffr-Sn'sUal), a, [It. dife- 
renziale ; Sp. diferencial ; Fr. dtffdrentiel,'] 

1. Making discrimination; disoiiminating ; 

as, ** Differential duties.” Mat^kemne, 

2, (Math.) Relating to a differential, 

Dffrential calculus, that branch of mathematics 

which explains the metliodbof finding the differentials 
of all determinate functions. — Diffsrentiat coefficient, 
the quotient of the difibrential of a function by the dif- 
ferential of tlie variable. EUat. — DifferemMal thermom- 
eter, an instrument for measuring very small differ- 
ences of temperature. Brands. 

DlF-FjpR-fiN'TIAL, n, (Math.) An infinitesimal 
difference between two states of a variable quan- 
tity. EUot. 

dIF-PHR-^N'TI-ATE, V, a. [It. differenziare.'] 
(Mccth.) To find the differential of. Da, § P. 

d!P-FFR-£N-TI-A'TIQN, n, 1. (Math.) The act 
of differentiating ; the operation of finding the 
differential of any function. Davies, 

2, (Nat. Hist,) The formation or discrimina- 
tion of differences or varieties. ** The mode of 
the differmtitdion of species.” Agassiz, 

DtP'PipR-^lNT-LY* ad. In a different manner. 

DIp'FF4R-InG-LY, ad. Differently, Boyle, 


j fDlF'FI-ClLE, a. \lj, dijfficiUa.'] Difficult. Bacon* 
fDlF'FI-ClLE-NESS, «. Difficulty. Bacon* 

tDIP-FI-CiL'I-TATE, 17. a. To make difficult. 
“Our love difficilitatetk this duty.” Motitagu. 

dIf'FI-CClT, a. [L. dtfficitl, the old form of dif- 
jhcilis ; Sp. difficuUoso ; Fr. difficultueiu.'] 

1. Hard ; not easy ; arduous ; as, “ A dtfficuU 
ascent ” ; “ A difficult crossing ” ; “A difficult 
subject”; difficult passage.” 

Was aver any thing dfficidt or glonous achieved by a sud- 
den cost of a thought/ South, 

2. Hard to do or to practise. ** Difficult pre- 
cepts.” Gilpin,^ 

3. Hard to be pleased or satisfied ; not com- * 
plaisant; unaccommodating; unyielding; aus- 
tere; as, A. difficult 

Syn. — See Arduous, Hard. 
t dIF'FI-cO’LT, 17. a. To make difficult ; to im- 
pede. Sir W, Temple. 

t DlP'PI-CUL-TATE, 1 ?. a, [Fr. difficulter.1 To 
render difficult. Cotgrave* 

dIp'FI-COlT-LY, ad. In a difficult manner; 
hardly ; with mfficulty. [r.] Rogers. 

t dIf'FI-CULT-NESS, n. Difficulty. « The dif- 
jicuUness of this present work.” Goldhig, 

dIf'FI-CDL-TY, n. [L. dijicultets; It. difficolth ; 
Sp. dijicultad ; Fr. difficulU^ 

1. The quality of being difficult; arduous- 

ness; — opposed to facility or easiness, “A 
work of labor and dimculty,'* Rogers. 

2. Something hard to accomplish. 

They mistake difficulties for impossibiUdes. /South, 

3. Something embarrassing ; perplexity f 
trouble ; obstruction ; obstacle ; impediment. 

Thus difficulties prove a soul legitimately great. Dryden, 

4. Objection; cavil. ‘‘Raising difficulties 
concerning the mysteries in religion.” Smft, 

Syn. — See Impediment, 

t DIF-FrDE‘, 17. n. [L. diffido.'\ To have no con- 
fidence ; to distrust. More. 

DIF'FI-d£NOE, n. [L. diffidentia\ It. diffidema'i 
Fr. d^fiance^ 

1. t Distrust ; want of confidence in others, 
or in some proposition. “ Diffidence of God.” 
Milton, ‘‘Reasons for suspicion nn.A.diffidencs.** 
Berdl^, 

2. Distrustfulness of one’s ovm powers ; the 
disposition to depreciate one’s self ; excessive 
modesty; bashfulness; timidity. 

Diffidence and presumption but arise from the want of 
knowing, or rather endeavoring to know, ourselves. Steele, 

Syn.— See Bashfulness, Modesty, Shyness. 

DlP'Fi-DfiNT, a. [L. diffidem, diffidenHs \ It. dtf 
fidenJte ; Fr. ddjtant.y 

1. Distrustful; doubtful; lacking confidence. 

“Be not of wisdom.” [Rn Milton, 

2. Distrustful of one’s self, or of one’s own 
powers ; excessively modest ; bashful ; timid. 

Syn.— See Bashfulness, Distrustful, Mod- 
esty. 

dIf'F|-DMnt-LY, a4. In a diffident manner. 

DlF'FI-DJglNT-NfeSS, n. The quality of being dif- 
fident; diffidence. Ash, 

tDJF-FiND', V, a. [L. diffindo,"} To cleave in 
two ; to split. Bailey. 

t DIP-PfN’I-Tl VE, a. Definitive. Sir H, WoUo7i, 
t DJF-PlS'SIQN (dif-fleh^un), n. [L. diffhsio,'] 
The act of splitting. Bailey, 

t DIF-FLA'TIQN, n. [L. diffo, difflatus, to blow 
away,] The act of blowing away. Bailey. 

DiF'FLU-liNOB, ) dijluo, diMient.] Ten- 

DlF'PLlT-5N-CY, > dency to flow off in every di- 
rection ; the effect of fluidity, [b.] BrOwne. 

t DtF'PL[T-5NT, a. [L. dffhtens^ diffuentis.'] 
Plowing every way ; not fixed. Bailey. 

DtP'FORM, a. n.t.^’Fr.difforme; Sp. disforme.l 

1, t Dissimilar ; unlike ; difierent. “ Dif- 

form rays.” Newton, 

2. Or two forms ; irregular. “ A dfform 

flower.” Johnson, 

t DIF-PGR'MI-TY, n. Diversity of form; irregu- 
larity. “ Inequalities or difformities,*' Brotone, 

DIP-PRAOT’, 17. a, [L. diffrivgo, dffTaehta, to 
break in pieces.] [i. diffracted ; pp, dif- 
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TRAcriNa, To tum aside; to 

bend from j i ,1 i l.i o. lEd* JSozj. 

DJF-FKAc'TIpN’, n, [It. ehjfrazione ; Fr. diffrac- 
tion,} (Opt.) The deviation or inflection which 
rays of light undergo in passing very near the 
extremities of an opaque body. Brande. 

DIP-FRAC^TIVE, a. Causing diifraction, Carlyle, 

DIF-FRAN'CHT^B-MENTj n. Disfranchisement. 
— See Disfh inchisement. Johneon, 


DiF-FU§B' (dif-razO, a- ^.diffundo,diffxmis\ 
dis^ apirt, VLTi^fundo^ to pour; It. diffondere\ 
Sp. di fundir,} [f. diffused ; pp. diffusing, 
i,TrFr<.'n.l To pour out, as water upon a 
p\ '-‘j s) to t it may run every way; to spread 
or -ii widely; to extend in every direc- 

tion ; to scatter ; to circulate ; to disseminate. 

The moon her beams diffuse o’er the sea. Cou^er, 
And through the conquered world tUffvae our fame, Dryden, 
Syn. — See Spread. 


DIP-FUSE' (dif-fusO, a. [L. diffmus ; It. diffuse \ 
Fr. diffus.} 

1. Extended. “ A diffuse and various knowl- 
edge of divine and human things.” Milton, 

2. (Ehet,) Employing many words ; not con- 

cise ; prolix ; copious ; amplified. “ The style 
diffuse and verbose.’* Wa?to?i, 

‘3. {BoQ Spreading widely, horizontally, and 
irregularly. Gray. 

Syn. — is opposed to concise i •prolix^ to 
concise or laconic, A diffuse writer wanders from his 
subject, and is fond of amplification ; a prohx writer 
is fond of circumlocution, minute details, and trifling 
particulars. 

1.+ Loose; flowing 
Shak, 
scattered. 

See how be lies at random, carelessly diffused. Mdtcn. 


DIF-PU§'BD-LY, ad, "Widely j dispersedly. 
DIF-FU§'ED-N£sS, n. State of being diffused. 


DJF-FUSE'LY, ad, 1. Widely ; extensively. “ Her 
magic flame diffusely flies.** Rowe, 

2. With many words ; not concisely. 

DIF-FtJSB'N^JSS, n. The quality of being diffuse, 
or lacking conciseness. 

DIF-FC'§'BR, n. One who diffuses. 

0jP-P0..^j-bIL''I-TY, n. The quality of being dif- 
fusible ; capability of diflusion. Craig* 


DJP-PU^'I-BLE (dif-fttz'e-bl), a. Capable of being 
diffused; that may be diffused. Todd. 


DIF-FU'§I-BLB-JV£sS, n. Diffusibility. Craig. 

DJP-PU'^rgN (dif-m'zhun, 93), n. [L. difimo ; It. 
dijfusiom ; Sp. difuslon ; Fr. diffusion.} 

X. The act of diffusing ; a spreading ; an ex- 
tension ; as, “ The diffusion of light.’* 

2. The state of being scattered ; dispersion. 

«The diffusion of species.” Bacon, 

3; (JRAe^.) Diffuseness; prolixity. Johnson, 

DJF-FU'SIVB, a. [It. diffuswo ; Sp. difusivo,} 

1. Haying the quality of spreading every way. 

Tho divine benignity is much more diffusive than the 

light, the air, . . . and filictli every thing according to its ca- 
Of recejrition. ^ale, 

2. Dispersed; extended, The diffusive body 

“'©f Christians.” Tilloison. 

3. (jRAef.) Copious; diffuse; prolix, 

Syn. — ’ See Ascpnn. 

DIF-f6''S1VE.-LYj cmJ. In a diffusive manner; 
wid^y; extensively- 

DjF-ru'SlVE-N^SS, n. 1, The quality of being 
diffusive ; extension ; dispersion. Bp. BaU, 

2. Want of conciseness; copiousness; pro- 
lixity. Addison, 

DlGf V. a. [A. S. dician, to make a ditch ; Sw. 
dika, to ditch ; Dan. diger.} [i, duo or digged ; 
^. DIGGING, DUG Or DIGGED.] 

. ' 1. :To excavate ; to hollow out by removing 
whatever occupied the space ; to delve; as, “ To 
dig a ditch *’ ; ** To d^ a well,” 

He dtyyed a pit, and delved It deep. Milton, 

2. To open and break up with a spade, or sim- 
ilar instrument ; as, To d^g a garden,** 

3. To procure by digging; — often followed 
by up or oiet. 

But greedy mortaTs, ramms^ngher store, 

jDtffoed fVom her entrails Atot the precious ore. X>rffdm, 

4t. To poke in the ribs. [Low.] Clarke, 


DIG, V. n. To work with a spade, or other tool ; 
to delve ; to do servile work ; to toil. 

I cannot dig^ ^ ashamed. Luke xxl. 8. 

dIg, n, i. A cut with a spade. Clarke, 

2. A poke or thrust in the ribs. [Low.] Clarke. 

dIg'A-MIST, n, [Gr. twice, and ya^fw, to 
miiiry.] One who miiiries the second time; 
one who marries a second wife or a second hus- 
band after the death of the first. Milman, 

DI-gAm'MA, n. [Gr. Siyaitixa,'] The Eolic letter 
F 5 — so called because it resembles the Greek 
letter gamma (F), made double. Rope. 

In JSolsc, -ind ‘•omrtimci in Ionic, the Greek T was a kind 
OiT a-piratc, called, I'oui the way of writing it rf), dvjuuti'ia. 

Li Irifill y i'C'ott, 

dIg'A-MOCs, a. Relating to a second marriage 
after the death of the first wife. Milman, 

dIg'A-MY, n. [Gr. 5iyd/itm.] Second marriage ; 
mairiage to a second wife or a second husband 
after the death of the first, [n.] Hammond, 

DI-GAs'TRIC, a, [Gr. 5/f, twice, and yaarijp, the 
belly.] (Anat.) l)ouble-bellied ; applied to a 
double muscle situated externally between the 
lower jaw and the mastoid process. Braude, 

t Dl<j^'JeR-£NT, a. That causes digestion. Bailey. 

dI'^EST, n, [L. digesta , ^p._ v'v 'fo ; Fr. digeste.} 

1. A collection or co i-nil.ii on of the Roman 
or civil law; a pandect;' — the most noted one 
was made by the order of Justinian. 

2. A compilation or body of laws methodized 
or reduced to a system ; a code; a system : — a 
compend ; an abstract ; a synopsis. 

Syn.— See Abridgment. 

Dl-<?i;ST' (d 9 -jSst', 114), V. a. [L. digero, digesfuej, 
diSy opp'-t. r-^d gero^ to bear; It. digerire^ and di» 
gesti/'’, S.i. <’t7*/V/v/ and digest ir\ Tt, digerer^ 
\i. DIGESTED ; 'pp. DIGESTING, DIGESTED.] 

1. To distribute into classes; to arrange or 
dispose methodically ; to methodize ; to system- 
atize. ** Digesting dissimilar parts into order.” 

2. To dissolve ‘and concoct in the stomach ; 
to convert into chyme. 

Each then has organs to digest his food. Prior, 

3. To meditate, as acquired knowledge, so as 
to render it bcrvieoablc , to range in the mind. 

Grant that we may in such wise hear them [the Scrip- 
tures], read, mark, and Inwardly digest them. Com. Prayer, 

4. To brook ; to receive without open resent- 
ment or repugnance. 

IIowBoe’er thou speakest, ’mongst other things X shall di- 
gest It. Shak, 

6. {Chem.) To soften by gently heating with 
water or other Uquid in a flask or similar ves- 
sel. Bentley, 

0. (Surg.) To dispose a wound to generate 

healthy pus. Johnson. 

Syn.— See Dispose. 

D{-9^£isT', V. n. 1. To become concocted. 

ITunffler’s my cookj my labor brings me meat. 

Which best digests when it ib sauced with sweat. Protone, 

2. To suppurate ; to form pus. Johnson, 

Dl-9i5ST'5;D,jp.o!. 1. Having undergone digestion. 

2. Reduced to system ; methodized- 

DJ-^fiST'JgJD-LY, ad. In a methodical manner. 

DJ-^fiST'^R, n, 1. He who, or that which, digests. 

2. That which promotes digestion. “Rice 

... is a great digester,^' Temple, 

3, (Mech.) A strong metal vessel with a safe- 
ty valve, in which bodies may be subjected to 
the action of high-pressure steam. Brands. 

Dl-^feST-l-BlL'l-TY, n. The quality of being di- 
gestible. Dr. Ch^m* 

DI-p£ST^l-BLE, G. ]Jj.dige8HUliBi It, digeBtiUki 
Sp. digerihle.} Capable of being digested. 

Dl-<?fiaT'l'BLE-NisS, 91. The quality of bei^ di- 
gestible ; digestibility- $i(ftt. 

Dl-<5^:SS'TIQN n. [L. diqe^tio % It. 

digestiom ; Fr. digestion . — See Diohst.] 

1. The act of digesting or methodizing. 

The digestion of the couneela in Sweden U made in sen- 
ate. Temjde. 

2. The conversion of food into chyme : — also 

applied to the entire functions of the intestinal 
canal. Brands. 

Now «w«t digestion widt on appetite. 

And health on both. Shot, 


3. (^Chem.) The operation of gently heating 

a substance with some solvent. Bacon. 

4. {Surg.) The treatment by which wounds 

and ulcers were formerly brought to generate 
healthy pus. Brands, 

D{-^ES'T[ VE, a. [It. ^ Sp. digesiivo ; Fr. digestif,} 

1. That digests; methodizing; adjusting. 

Busmese ripens by digestive thoughts. Ln/den. 

2. Causing or promoting the conversion of 

the food into chyme. Browne. 

3. {Chem,) Softening by heat. Hale. 

4. \Siirg.) Causing suppuration in wounds 

and ulcers. Dunglison. 

DI-G^S'TJVE, n. 1. That which increases the 
tone of the stomach and aids digestion, 

2. {Surg.) An application which causes sup- 
puration. “ Dressed iih car.** JViseman, 

t DI-^EST'yRE (dc-jSst'yyr), n. Digestion. Harvey. 

DfG'GA-BLE, 05. That may be digged, [R.] Huloet. 

DIG'G^R, n. One who digs. Boyle. 

dIg'GING, n. 1. The act of excavating. 

2. A place where ore is dug ; a mine. Dickms. 

t dIght (dit), V. a, [A. S. dihtan.} To dress ; 
to deck ; to adorn. 

C,. / . ' ?;■* j.it. JUiifon. 

dI^'IT, n. [L, digitm^ a finger ; It. digito,} 

1. Three fourths of an inch. Boyle, 

2. (jds^roR.) The twelfth part of the diam- 

eter of the sun or the moon; — a term em- 
ployed in relation to eclipses, Johnson. 

3. {Anth.) One of the ten symbols or figures, 
0, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9, by which all num- 
bers are expressed. 

DiG'jT, V, a. To point out with the finger. “ I 
shall never care to be digited with a ‘that is 
he.* ** FeUham. 

dI^'I-TAL, a, [L. digitalis ; It. digitals ; Sp. 
^ Fr. digital,} Fertaining to a finger. Bailey. 

Dl(^-l[-TA'LJ-4yn. {CJiem.) A vegetable alkali 
or alkaloid’, procured from the digitalis or fox- 
glove. P. Cyc. 

d1^'1-TA-l1nb, n. (Ch&m.) The active principle 
of digi’talis ; digitalia. Dunglison, 

Dl(^-I-TA'ZjS,n, [L.] (Bot.) A genus of plants, 
the species of vmich have, for the most part, 
sho'wy flowers ; the foxglove, Loudon. 

tA n. [L. digitus^ a finger.] {Bot.) 
A genus of grasses ; finger-grass. Loudon. 

Dl^'l-TATE, a. (Bot, & Zosl,) Fingered ; formed 
or spread like fingers. P, Cyc, 

t dI^^'1-tATE, V, a. To point out, as with a fin- 
ger ; to digit. Robinson. 

DIG'{-TAT-?D, a, (Bot. & Zosl.) 

Branched like fingers- Browne, 

Dl^^'l-TATE-LY, ad. In a digitate 
manner. Clarke. 

Dl^-l-TA'TIQN, n. (Anat.') A division in the form 
of a finger. Dunglison. 

DI^'1-T[-F0RM, a. [li. digitus^ a finger, and for- 
ma, form.] (Bot.) Formed like fingers. Lowefow. 

DliJr'l-Tl-GRADE, a. [L, digitus^ a finger, and 
gradior^ to walk.] (Zord,) Walking upon the 
toes, as the lion, cat, &c. Brands. 

Dl<5t'l-T|-GRADE, n. (ZoiSl.) An animal that 
walks upon its toes, as the lion, cat, &c. Roget. 

f DI-GLA'DI-ATB, u.n JL. digladior, digladioitus ; 
gladitis, a sword.] To fight with swords : ‘—to 
quarrel ; to contend. Haks. 

f DJ-GLA-DI-A'TION, n. A combat with swords : 
— contest; quarrel. “Sore digladiatUms.^' Evelyn, 

Dl'GLi^FH, n. [Gr* BlyXvfos.} (Arch.) A project- 
ing face with two ijanels sunk upon it; $n im- 
perfect triglyph, with only two channels instead 
of three. 

t dIg-NI-PI-OA'TIQN, fu Exaltation. WaRm. 

DIG'NI-FIED (dig'ne-fird), a. 1. Invested with 
ecclesiastical dignity ; distinguished by honors* 

Abbots aiT styled dignified clerks, as httvlng some dkblly 
in the church. AyaffS* 

2, Marked with dignity ; stately ; noble i grave ; 
as, “A dignified demeanor.” 
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DIG NI-PY, u. ct. [L. diffnus^ wortTiy, and facio^ 
to make ; It. dignificare ; Sp. diijnificar\ p. 

DIGNIFIED ; pp, DIGNIFYING, DIGNIFIED.] 

1. To invest with dignity ; to ennoble ; to ad- 
vance ; to prefer to office ; to promote. Johnson, 

2. To improve by some distinction ; to exalt ; 
to adorn ; to give lustre to ; to honor ; to grace. 

Your worth will dignify our feast.’^ B, Jonson, 

DlG^NI-TA-RY» {Eccl.) An Episcopal clergy- 
man advanced to some rank above that of a 
parochial priest, as a bishop, dean, archdeacon, 
and prebendary. Swift, 

dIg'NI-TY, [Xi. dignitas\ It, digmth\ Sp. 
dignidad\ Fr. dignite.'\ 

1. Elevated rank ; high place or station ; ele- 
vation ; advancement ; preferment. Shak, 

2. That which inspires respect and awe ; hon- 
orable or elevated beari’^g c*'ndu'*t : gran- 
deur of mien; majesty; 

These eyes 

Saw never yet such dignity and grace. Cowper. 

3. A person in office ; a magistrate. 2 Pet. ii. 10. 

4. t A general or leading principle ; a maxim. 

The sciences concluding from dignities and principles 

known by themselves. JSroume. 

5. (Rhet.) The right use of tropes. Craig. 

6. {AstroL) The position held by a planet, in- 
dicating advantage. Johnson, 

7. {Eng. Law^ High rank in civil life, as 
that of duke, earl, baron, baronet, &c. : — high 
rank in the church, as that of bishop, dean, 
archdeacon, and prebendary. London Ency, 

Syn. — See Excellence. 

fDIG-NO'TXQN, n, [L. dignosco^ dignotus.'] Dis- 
tinction ; a* diagnostic. Browne, 

DiG'Q-NOtJs, a, [Gr. twice, and ytavla, an 
angle.] {Bot.) Having two angles. Smart, 

DI QRJPDQ, ]lt,y step hy step.'] {Mus,) An ex- 
pression implying that the passage to which it 
refers, moves by conjoint intervals. Moore, 

dPgeAm, n. [Gr. twice, and ypdfjtjiaf a letter.] 
A union of two letters in one sound. Barnes, 

dI^GKAph, n. [Gr. twice, and to write.] 
A union of two vowels or of two consonants rep- 
resenting a single sound of the voice, as ea in 
head, ph in jpAial. ‘ Sheridan, 

DJ-GEfiSS', t?. n. [L. digredior^ digressxis ; dis, 
apart, and gradiort to walk ; It. digredire ; Sp. 
digredir^ Xi, digressed ; pp. digressing, di- 
gressed.] To turn aside; to wander; to devi- 
ate from the direct or regular path, or from 
the main design or subject ; to diverge. 

Thus fax have I digressed from my former subject Milton, 

Syn. — See Deviate. 

DI-GEJBs'SION (d^"grSsh'vin), n. [L. digresszo; It. 
digressions ; Sp. digresion ; Fr. digression,] 

1. The act of digressing ; a turning aside ; a 
wandering or rambling ; an excursion. 

Sut this is mere digression from my purpose. 

2. A passage deviating from the main design 
of a discourse. 

The digressions I cannot excuse otherwise than by the 
confidence no man will read them. Hir W. Temple. 

3. (Astron.) The apparent distance of the in- 

ferior planets Mercury and Venus from the sun ; 
elongation. Brande. 

M^MongaUon is applied indiffierentlyto any plan- 
et, whereas digression is usually confined to the two 
inferior ones. Brande, 

Syn.— See Excursion. 

DI-GEfi^'SlQN-AL (d^-gr^slf^in-al), a. Not per- 
taining to the main design ; di^essive. ** Di- 
gressional ornaments.” Warton. 

Dl-GElfeS'SlVE, a. [It. digressivo ; Sp. digresivo ; 
Fr. digressifJ^ Proceeding by diOTession ; de- 
viating from the main design. The digressim 
sallies of the imagination.” Johnson. 

DJ-GEfiS'SlVE-I*Y, ad. In the way of digression, 

n, [Gr. itjf, twice, and yuwj, a fe- 
male.] (Eoi,) A class of plants having two 
styles, PTCyc. 

a. (JBo^.) Doubly feminine ; hav- 
ing two pistils; oigynous. Smart. 

DPGY-NOC^S, a. {Bot.) Having two pistils or 
styles ; dig^an. Gray. 


Df-HE'DRAL, a. {Geom.) [Gr. Sig, twice, and 
Upa, a base.] Having two sides. Brande. 

DI-HE'DRON, ». (Geom.) A figure with two sides 
or surfaces. Buchanan. 

Di-HEX-A-HE'DRAL, a. [Gr. d/f, twice, li, six, 
and €<5pa, a base.] {Crystallography.) Ha\'ing 
the form of a hexahedral prism with trihedral 
summits. Craig. 

t D1-JU'D1 -cAnt, n. A judge ; one who deter- 
mines or decides, Glanville. 

DI-JC^'DI-CATE, V. a. [L. dyudicO) di/udicattfs.] 
To determine ; to decide ; to judge. [R,] Hales. 

DI-JU-D|-CA'TI0N, Ji. Judicial distinction. “Our 
most abstracted dijttdications,^' [r.] Cockeram. 

DIKE, n. [A. S. die ; But. ; Ger. ddeh ; Sw. 
«Sr Slav, dike ; Dan, dige ; Gael, dige ; Ir. diog. — j 
It. diga ; Fr. digue.] J8S5“ Written also dyke. 

1. A channel to receive water; a ditch. ‘‘Lit- 
tle channels or dikes Ray. 

2. A mound to hinder inundation. 

It is God that breaks up the doodgatos of so great a del- 
uge, and •'’! tl e- 1 r-d Taaxi is not suflicient to 

I raise up '/■/ *:. ■ .* (Jovdey. 

3. {Geol.) A mass of unstratified or igneous 

rock, such as granite, trap, or lava, appearing 
as if infected into fissures in the stratined rock, 
so as to intersect the strata. Brande. 

DIKE, V. a. \i, DIKED ; pp. DIKING, DIKED.] To 
surround or to protect with a dike. 

They . . . came to a narrow passage, well diked^ near to the 
place where their enemies should land. Berners. 

D1-LA9'^IR-ATE, r.a. \h. dilacerOf dilaceratus i 
dis, apart, and lacero, to rend; It. dilacerare ; Sp. 
dilacerar ; Fr. dilac^h'er.] [i. dil acerated ; pp. 
DILACERATING, DILACERATBD.] To tear; tO 
force in two ; to rend. Browne. 

Dl-LA^-JgR-A'TIQN, n. [L. dilaceratio ; Sp. di- 
laoeracion ; Fr. dilac&atzon.] The act of rend- 
ing in two ; a rending in two. “ Bilaceration 
of the nervous fibres." Arbuthnot. 

t DI-LA'NJ-Ate, V. a. [L. dilanio, dilaniatus.] 
To tear in pieces ; to lacerate. Howell. 

t DI-LA-NI-A'TI9N, n. A tearing or rending in 
pieces; laceration. Bullokar, 

DJ-lAp'I-dAte, V. a. [L. dilapidOj dilapidatus ; 
diSj apart, and lapis^ lamdis, a stone ; It. dilapU 
dare ; Sp. dilapidar ; Fr. dilapider.] To pull 
down ; to waste ; to squander. 

Was her moderatioa seen in dilapidating fhe revenues of 
the churchy Hurd. 

DJ-LAP'I-DATE, «. n. p. DILAPIDATED ; pp. DI- 
LAPIDATING, DILAPIDATED.] To go to ruin; 
to fall by neglect or by decay, as a building. 

The church of Eljgda • • • was at last . . . shameftilly suf- 
fered to dilapidate. Johnson, 

DI-LAp'1-DAT-^1D, p. a. Pulled, or thrown, down ; 
decayed; ruined. Dilapidated houses.** Bp. 
Horsley. “ A dilapidated fortune,” Trench. 

D|-LAP-I-DA'TIQN, n. [L. dilapidation Sp. di- 
lapidacion ; Fr. dilapidation^ 

1. The state of being dilapidated ; decay ; ruin. 

The shameful difeepidation into which a great empire must 
fall by mean reparations upon mighty ruins. Burke. 

2. {Eocl.) The destruction or waste of build- 

ings or other property belonging to a spiritual 
living. Pol. Diet. 

DI-lAp^I-dA-TQR, n. One who dilapidates ; one 
who pulls down ; one who wastes. Strype. 

Dl-LA-TA-BiL'I-TY, n. [It. dilatabilitb ; Sp. di- 
lotabiUdad ; Fr. dilatdbmt^.] The quality of be- 
ing dilatable ; — opposed to cordractibility. Ray. 

Dl-LAT'A-BLB, a. [It. dilatabilei Sp. dilatMe^ 
That may be dilated ; capable of extension. 

“ These [bronchia] end in small air-bladders, 
dilaiable and contractible.” Arbuthnot. 

DIL- j^-TA'TIQN, n. [L. dilatatio ; It. dilatazione ; 
Sp, dilatacion ; Fr. dilatation.] The act of di- 
lating; extension in every direction; an ex- 
panding. “ The contraction or dilatation of the 
apple or the eye.” Smith, on Old Age. 

II DJ-LATE', or dI-LATB', t?. a. [L, dilato, inten- 
sive of differo, dilatus ; dis, apart, and fero, to 
bear; It. dilatare\ Sp.dUatari ET.dilater.] [i. 
DILATED ; pp. dilating, DILATED.] 


1. To extend in all directions; to spread cfut*, 
to expand ; to enlarge ; to widen ; to distend. 

„ .. Satan, alarmed. 

Collecting all his misht, dilntffl stood. 

Like Tcnenire or Atlas, uaremoicd. MiUotu 

2. To relate at large ; to tell diffusely, [r.] 

A prayer of earnest heart 

That I would all my pilgrimage dilate, Shak. 

Syu. — See Enlarge. 

11 Dl-LATE', r, 7i. 1. To widen ; to expand ; to 
extend in all directions ; as, “ The pupil of the 
eye dilates on going into the dark.” 

2. To speak largely and copiously ; to enlarge ; 
to expatiate ; to descant. 

It may be behoveful for princes ... or their ministers to 
dilate upon it, and improve their lustre by any addition or 
eloquence of speech. ClarendoTi. 

II t DJ-LATE', a. Extensive ; dilated. B. Jonson. 

II D{-LAT'BR> Org w’ho dilates. Shelton. 

II DI-LA 'TION, w. [L. dilation Sp. dilacioni Fr. 
dilation.f Dela.j. “ Wilful dilatioiis.'* Bp. Ball. 

II D{-LA'T|VB, a. Tending to dilate. Coleridge. 

II DJ-LA'TOR, n. (Anat.) A muscle that dilates 
any part.* “ The dilators of the nose.^* Arbuthnot. 

dIl'A-TO-RJ-LY, ad. In a dilatory manner. 

DIL'A-TO-RJ-nBss, n. The quality of being dil- 
atory ; slowness ; sluggishness. 

d1l'A-TQ-RY, a. [L. dilatorms ; It. 4* Sp* dilato^ 
rio ; Fr. dilatoire.] 

1. Inclined to delay ; tardy ; slow ; given to 
procrastination ; sluggish ; loitering. Addison. 

2. {Law.) Tending, or intended, to cause de- 
lay. “ Dilatoi'y plea.” Burrill. 

Syn. — See Slow. 

dIl^A-TQ-RY, ». {Law.) That which delays or 
puts off ; that which causes delay. BurriU. 

t dIl'd6, n. The burden of an old ballad. Shak. 

fDl-LfiC'TION, n. [L. dilectio.] The act of lov- 
ing ; affection ; kindness. Martin. 

DI-LfiM'M4> »i* [Gr. Ulsfiaa', Slg, double, and 
Xa(jL0dr<a,to take ;X. 4 dilemma*, Sp. dilema ; 
Fr. dilemme.] 

1. {Logic.) An argument consisting of two or 

more contradictory propositions which lead to 
the same conclusion. Fleming. 

MSf* The following arguments are instances of the 
dilemma. the patient either eats or abstains from 
food, he will die,” — “ Whoever committed the fault is 
either too ignorant to be our guide, or too dishonest to 
be trusted ; in either case, he is unworthy of our con- 
fidence.’^ Dr. Wilson, 

2. A situation in which there is no course 
open free from objection ; a vexatious alterna- 
tive; a difficult or* doubtful choice. 

A strong dilemma in a desperate ease. 

To act with infamy or quit the place. Snoifi. 

DIJL-B T- tAjt ' TE, n. ; pi, Tf. [It.] 

An 'admirer or ’lover of the fine arts; an ama- 
teur in music, painting, &c. ; — sometimes ap- 
plied contemptuously to an affected admirer of 
the fine arts, or to one who criticises them em- 
pirically. FairhoU. 

DIL-¥T-tAn'TJP-I^M, n. The quality or the pur- 
suit of a dilettante. Qu. Rev. 

DIl'I-^SNCE, n. [L. diligentia ; diligo, to love ; 
It. diligenza ; Sp. diligmeia ; Fr. duigencei!] 

1. Steady application to business ; assiduity ; 
assiduousness ; industry. 

How profitable is it fbr every one of us to be reminded, as 
we are reminded when we make ourselves aware of the deri- 
vation ot (iihgeoce ftom “diligo," to love, that the only secret 
of true industry in our work is love of tliat work 1 Trench. 

2. Carefulness ; heed ; attention ; attentive- 
ness ; — opposed to negligence. 

I will receive it with all diligent^ of spirit Sfuxk. 

3. (Scottish Law.) A process by which peif- 

sons, lands, or effects are seized in execution 
or in security for debt: — a warrant issued by a 
court for enforcing the attendance of witnesses, 
or the production of writings. Brande. 

Syn.— See Industry. 

DlL^LfEhrOE (dll'f-zh&ns), n. [Fr.] A four, 
wheeled carriage for conveying passengers ; a 
French stage-coach. Carter. 

d1l'I-G£nT, a. [L. diligens ; It. 4 Sp, diUgente ; 
Fr. diligent^ 

1. Constant in application ; assiduous ; not 
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idle ; busy ; sedulous ; active. ** A man 

in his business.” Prov. xxii. 29. 

2. Steadily and perseveringly applied; prose- 
cuted with constant effoit. 

The judges shall make (hliqent inquisition. Deivt. xlx. 18. 

Syn.— One who is dthirent is fond of his employ- 
ment, and peifornis steadily the work which he has 
in hand , one who is tnduAtnov;^ is not only ddijient in 
p'^rfonnins his task, but is desirous always to have 
oniplnymeiit. One who is is not at leisure. 
One who is erpfditwus performs his task rapidly. 
One who is a^ntditaus is constantly employed. A dtl~ 
student ; a^s^duous in the pursuit of learning ; 
tndn^fruMitt in habit ; an mdii-strioMs mechanic j erpe.- 
dttwns ill performance; prompt m execution. — See 
Sebulous. 

PtL'I-^flNT-LY, ad. In a diligent manner. 

w. lA. S. dih; Get, dill.'] (^o^.) An an- 
nual aromatic plant which produces seeds hav- 
ing something of the flavor of caraway, and 
used as a carminative in medicine ; AnelMtm 
gtaveo^ens. Prande. 

tI)lL^T4NG, n, A darling; a favorite child. ‘*The 
d>illing of her mother.” Drayton. 

DlL'LY. [A corruption of the French dili- 
gence.] A small public carriage. 'Wright. 

Q-> 'ipxr*^ *'hyh*u glides 

T V jl^r »\ ’i'.’/. .M'-i" 7 1 Canninff. 

DfL'LY-DAL'LY, V, n. To delay ; to loiter ; to 
linger ; to hesitate. Baker. 

tJDf-LtJ'ClD, a. [L. diltccidus.] Clear; lucid; 
luminous. ** Ditveid description.” Bacon. 

f BJ-LU'CI-DATE, V. a. [L. diluctdo^ dilueidatve.] 
To make clear ; to elucidate. Browne. 

t BI-BU-01-DA'TIQN, n. Elucidation. Boyle. 

+ dI-LU-CID'I-TY, n. Clearness. Holland. 

t Dl-LU'ClD-LY, ad. Clearly; evidently. 

lucidly and fully.” Hammond. 

DlL'V-fiNT, a. [L. diluo^ dihiens ; It. ^ Sp. dila^ 
ente^ Having the power to make thin. 

Every fluid is ditueme^ as it contains water in it. Arbuthnot. 

»IL^U-£nt, n. 1. That -which, thins other matter ; 
that which increases fl.uidity. 

The jgastric juice is not a simple diluent, but a real sol- 
vent. l*aUy. 

2. {Med.) Any drink which increases the se- 
cretions, and appears to dilute the fluids of the 
body- Brands, 

DJ-LOTE', tJ. a. [L. diVaOi diluiue\ apnrt, 
and fwo, to wash ; It. diluire ; Sp. dilair ; Fr. 
diluer.] p. biluteb ; pp. dilutino, biluteb.] 

1, To make thin ; to attenuate by the admix- 
ture of other liquids ; as, “ To dilute wine.” 

2. To make weak. “Lest these colors should 

be dilvted.*^ Newton. 

DI-LOtb', V. n. To become diluted. Jieid. 

DJ-LOTE^ a. Thin ; attenuated ; reduced in 
strength; weak; as, “A dilute acid”; “If the i 
red and blue colors were more dilute.** Newton. \ 
** A dilute and waterish exposition.” Hopkins. 

IJl|^L0TJBiD-LY, In a dEuted manner. 

n. The state or the quality of 
being dilute. Wilkms. 

Dl-LTTT^ipE, 91. He who, or that which, dilutes. 
** Water is the only diluter** Arhuthnot. 

Dl-I*tr'TIQN, n. [Sp. diluicion^ Fr. dHution.] 

1. Theaertof dilutiug, or making thin or weak. 

Opposite to U oosgulstion or thickening. Arbuthnot, 

2. A diluted or weak liquid. j 

DJ-LtJ'Vl-AL, a. [L, dihtvialis ; cKtotttm, a flood.] 

1. Relating to the deluge or flood ; diluvian. 

‘^The diluvial theory.” Hitohoock. 

2. Caused by a deluge. “ Diluvial elevations 

and depressions.” Hitchcock. 

D|-Ltj'VJ-AL-IST, «. One who attributes certain 
geological phenomena to a deluge- Clarke. 

Bj-LU'yj-dN, a. [It. ^ Sp. diluviano; Fr. dilu- 
vien.] Mlatiog -to the deluge ; diluvial. Burnet. 

t DJ-LU' Vf- A te, v.n. [L, dihtvio, diluviaius.] 

To run or flow as a flood. Sir B. Srmdgs. 

DI-lC^VI-QN, n. Same as Bilutotm. Buekland. 

DPLU^rp&M, n. [L., a deluge.] (Geol.) Ac- 


cumulations of sandorm*PTel. ‘s''’^ctimf‘sn''*ved ' 
with clay and bowlders, i t‘Y.(> i; n i.i ' g a- 
cio-aqueous agency ; drift, Hitchcock. 

DiM, a. [A. S. dim.] 1. fWeak in sound; of a 
low tone. “He heard a murmuring full low 
and ditn.** Chaucer. 

2. Not seeing clearly ; not quick to see. “ The 
dm, weak sight.” Dry den. “ Mine eyes grow 
dim*' Shah, 

3. Dull of apprehension ; obtuse. “ The un- 
derstanding is aim." Rogers. 

4. Not clearly seen; imperfectly discerned; 
obscure. ** Dim to our internal view,” Pope. 

5. Not shining brightly or vividly; dull; as, 
“A dm light.” 

How is the gold become rftml Lam, iv. 1. 

6. Dusky ; dark ; not luminous. 

Not Etobn^j itself we-e o^oneb. 

To hide thee from p* oiiiio!*. SJiaJs, 

dIm, u. a. [A. S. adimmia7i.] p. dimmed ; pp. 
DIMMING, DIMMED.] 

1. To render incapable of seeing clearly ; to 
darken. “It dims the dazed eyes.” Spenser. 

Gazing on that wliich seems to dim thy sight. Shak. 

2. To make less bright ; to render less con- 
spicuous ; to obscuie. 

The envious clouds arc bent 
To *7“^ ai.-n'Ql rAf^r. Shok. 

The pri > ’ i*.' ' ‘ i- * i « • fi* ■ like a king among his 
courtiers, M ' / “ . ‘iJ. • • Pryden, 

dIm, n. {Mus.) Contraction of diminuendo. Moore. 

■f dIm'BLE, n. [A. S. dim hol^ a dim hole, a cave. 
Todd.] A bower ; a cell ; a dingle. B. Jonson. 

BIME, 91. [L. dodma, a tenth ; decern, ton ; Norm. 
Fr. dieme ; Fr. disme, or dhne,] A silver coin 
of the Dnited States, of the value of ten cents ; 
the tenth part of a dollar. Patterson. 

DJ-MfiN'SIQN (de-m€n'sliun), 91. dimensio ; di^ 
metior, to measure; It', dimemionei Sp. Fr. 
dimendon.] 

3,. The measure or compass of a thing ; exten- 
sion in one direction ; length, breadth, or thick- 
ness. “ The dimensions of the room.” Swift. 

These as a line their long dimeimon. drew, Milton. 

2. {Algebra.) A literal factor of a term ; as, 
“ a^hx^ is a term of six diTnensmis." Da, ^ P. 

Dl-Mi§N'SIQNBD (dQ-rnSn'shund), a. Having di- 
mensions ; — used in composition. 

DJ-MfiN'SIQN-L:fisS, a. Without any bulk. 

The orb of Saturn itself grows dimm^onJeng when com- 
paro'l to th-'t va-st oxt<‘nt of space winch the stellni-JiOlar 
s\ stem- po-isi— j and <K'cup\ . iraruitrton, 

Dl-MfiN'Sf-TY, n. Dimension, [n.] Howell. 

DJ-MfiN'SlVE, a. Marking the boundaries. 

But who can mark the soubs dimemive lines? DavUa, 

||dTm'^;-TJPR [dlm'^-tpr, Ja. K, TFA; 

Si?9t.], a. [Cr, iifijsTpo ^ ; Sisf two-fold, and pirpov, 
a measure ; L. dimeter.] Having two poetical 

measures. Tyrwhitt. 

II DlM'jg-TJgJR, n. A poetic measure of four feet; 
a series of two metres. Beek. 


2. To take away ; to subtract. 

Ye shall not add unto the word which I command you, 
neither shall ye dwnnish aught fiom it. Meut. iv. 2. 

3. To reduce ; to impair ; to degrade, [r.] 

Impiously they thought 

Thee to diminish. Miltm. 

4. {Mtus.) To make smaller by a semitone, as 

a minor interval. Dwight. 

DJ-MIn'ISH, v.n. To grow or become less; to 
decrease ; to lessen ; to be reduced. 

Crete’s ample flelds diminish, to our eye. Pope. 

Syn. — See Abate. 

DI-M!N'|SH-^;R, n. He who, or that which, dimin- 
ishes. Todd. 

EI-mIN'ISH-Ing-LY, ad. In a manner to lessen. 

t DJ-MlN'ISH-MfiNT, n. Diminution ; a lessen- 
ing. Sir J* Cheke. 

DI-MiJr-U-EN' DO. [It., diminishing.] (hlus.) 
*A direction to lessen the volume of sound from 
loud to soft usually marked thus [j;zr>-]* 

fDl-MlN^y-fiNT, a. Lessening. Bp. Sandei'son. 

t dIm'I-NUTE, a. Small ; diminutive. Gorges. 

fDtM'I-NUTE-LY, ad. In a diminute manner; 
diminutively. * Bp, Sanderson. 

DlM-l-NU^TION, n. [L. diminution It. diminu- 
zione ; Sp. diminucio^i ; Fr. dhninution.] 

1. The act of diminishing; a lessening. 

Not capable of any dimiivuJ.wn or augmen tation . Iloo'ker, 

2. The state of being diminished or growing 

less ; decrease. Locke. 

3. A loss or deprivation of dignity ; degrada- 
tion ; discredit. 

Nor thinks it diminution to bo ranked 

In military honor next. Philips. 

4. {Arch.) The gradual decrease of the diam- 
eter of a column as it rises. Johnson. 

5. {Mm.) The imitation of, or reply to, a 
subject in notes of half the length or value of 
those of the subject itself, as in figures, Moore. 

6. {Law.) An omission, imperfection, or de- 
ficiency in a record. Bzcrrill. 

Dl-MlN'y-TlVE, a, [It. ^ Sp. diminutivo; Fr, 
dimimitif.] Small of the kind ; very small j too 
small; little; contracted; minute. 

The poor wren, 

The moat diininutire of birda, will fight, 

Her young ones in the ncet, against the owl. Shak. 

Syn, — See Little. 

D{-mIn'i;-tIvk, 71 . 1. Something very small, [n.] 

Follow JuB cJmriotf inonater-like be eliown 

For poorcBt diminutives, for doits. Shak, 

2, That which diminishes. ** Dimmutives, 

alteratives, cordials.” [ii.] Bztrton. 

3. {Gram.) A word formed from another to 
denote a smaller object of the same kind, as, 
gosling, a little goose, rtiaziikin, a little man, 
formed respectively from goose and man. 

DJ-MlN'V-TlVE-LY, ad. In a diminutive manner. 

Dl-MlN'y-TIVE-NfcSS, n. The quality of being 
diminutive; smallness; littleness. Student, 


a. (Min.) Having axes of two 
kinds. ^ Clarke. 

0Km'-B 1?ED (dYm'td), a. Having indistinct vis- 
ion; dim-sighted- Armstrong. 

fDlM-l-OA'TIQN, n. [L. dAmxcatio.] The act 
of fighting ; a battle. Bailey. 

t D{-m1d'1“ATB, V. a. [L. dimidio, dimidiatus.] 
To divide into two parts. Cockeram. 


di-mId'i-ate 
extent, 
case.” 


TB, 9. 1. Having half the regular 
”xhe dimidiate platform of your stair- 
Tmher. 


2. (Bo^.) Halved, as when a leaf or a 
leaflet has only one side developed, or a 
stamen has only one lobe or cell. Gray. 

Somptlmes the anthert are one-celled by the 
auppresaion of one lobe, being dvrnidUde, or re- 
duced, as it were, to half-storaeni. Oray. 



DI-MlD-I-A'TION, n. [L. dimidiaiio.] Division 
into two equal parts. [lu] Bailey. 

DI-MfN'iSK, v.a. diminvo', die, apart, and 
mintto, to lessen ; It. diminuire\ 8p. dimin\dr\ 
Fr. dimimt/erJ^ [*. diminished ; pp. diminish- 
ing, DIMINISHED.] 

1. To make less ; to lessen ; to abate. “ Thou 
shalt diminish the price of it.” Lev. xxv. 16. 


DlM'lSH, a. Somewhat dim. — Sec Dimmish. 

t D{-m!s'SIQN, n. [L. dimissio ; It. dlmissio7%e.] 
Leave to depart ; dismission. Barrow. 

DlM'IS-SQ-RY rdWis-8iiy-$t W. J. F. Ja. Sm.Wh.*, 
di-mTs'sqr-^, £>. K.], a. I L. fftmisdonws.] Dis- 
missing to another jurisdiction. 

Without the biahop'8 dimisBorv letters, preebyters ndffht 
not go to anotlier diocese. JBp, Tetylbr. 

t v. a, [L. dimitto.] 

1. To allow to go ; to send away. Bp. Hall. 

2, To grant ; to farm ; to let. IJulaet. 

dIm'J-TYj [But. diemet.] A cotton cloth of 
thick texture, striped or otherwise ornamented 
in the loom, and very rarely dyed. Brafide. 

DlM^LY, ad. In a dim manner ; not clearly. 

DiM'MINGy n. The wsk o€ ex of becoming, 

dim. “ The dimming of our shining star.” Shak. 

DtM'MlSH, a. Somewhat dim. 

My eyes are somewhat dimmish grown. 

DtM'N 588,91. [A. a. 1, Dulness of 

Not with a total Wlndncw, . . . but auch a dinutm qsat *1^ 
could not see any thing distinctly. Sp. PotHck. 

2. Dulness of comprehension; obtuierms. 
“ Dimness of perception.” iMtmy pfFlmy* 
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• Dl-O-PHAX'TIXE, a. Relating to Diophantus, or 
to his mathematical analysis. JSamilton, 


3. Something that causes indistinct vision; 
darkness ; obscurity. 

With such thick dtume'^ of excited dust 

In thtir impLtuoua march they tilled the air. Coiaper, 

4. ^Vant of brightness ; faintness of color. 

“ Dimness on the beamy pold.” TickelL 

6. Dismalness ; gloominess. “ Trouble and 
darkness, dimness of anguish.** Jicc. viii. 22. 

Syn. — See DARKJfESS. 

DI-MOR'PHIsM, n. [Gr. St's, double, and 
form.] (iwm.) The property which certain 
substances, as carbonate of lime and sulphur, 
have of crystallizing in two forms. Dana. 

DI-M5R'PH0US, a. (Mrt.) Assuming two crys- 
talline forms. Phillips. 

DiM'PLE (dim'pO, [dint, a hole \d'tf r. lit'lo 
hole ; by a careless pronunciation, dimple, 
ner. — See Dimble.] A small natural cavity in 
the cheek, chin, or other part of the face. 

j.» occh ch'**'is rT'po'i”® n . 

'i ii ' \ i!“<l - 

0|u!i .* '-I'''. .# .■ i)'i *«■«. ’ .k S!iak. 

DIM'PLE, V. n. To sink in small cavities. 

And smiling eddies dimpled on the main. Drydtn. 

DJM'PLED (dlm'pld), a. Set with dimples. Shak. 

DIM^PLY, a. Full of dimples ; dimpled. “ The 
dimply pool.*’ Thomson. 

dIM'— SEEN, a. Indistinctly seen. Thomson. 

DIM -SIGHT'jpD (-slt'?d), a. Having dim sight. 

DiM'-SfGHT'^D-NESS, n. The <^uality of being 
dim-sighted ; indistinctness of sight. Roget. 

DiM*-TWlN-KLlNG, a. Twinkling dimly. Clarke. 

DIN, n. [A. S. dyne.'l A loud or rattling noise ; 
a violent and continued sound; clatter. “The 
odious din of war.** MiUon. 

dIn, v. a. [A. S. dynmif dynan."] \i. dinned ; 

pp. DINNING, DINNED.] 

1, To stun with noise ; to assail with clamor. 

J>in your ears 

With hungry cries. Otway. 

2. To impress with clamorous repetition. 

She had COT’**’"’"!’" »«y repose with 

Tn i»i> HI'- r ‘1' VC. r», -'i.i. -ui. i. Yielding. 

fDlN'AR-jCHY, n. [Gr. (5rf, two-fold, and 
government.] A form of government in which 
two persons have the supreme control. Bailey. 

DIN'DLE, n. A local term applied to the com- 
mon and to the com sow-thistles, and also to 
hawkweed. Farm. Ency. 

DINE, V. n. [A. S. dyna7i. — It, desinare\ Fr. 
dtner.'\ \i. dined ; pp. dining, dined.] To eat 
dinner ; to eat the chief meal of the day. 

DINE, V. a. To give a dinner to ; to furnish with 
dinner or a meal ; to feed. Dryden. 

DIN'®R-5t)'T, n. One who is in the habit of 
dining in company, and away from his own 
home. Ed. Refo. 

f DI"N£t'1-CAL, a. [Gr. to whirl.] ‘Whirl- 
ing round; vertiginous. “ A spherical figure is 
most commoettous for dinetical motion.** 

dING, t?. a. [A. S, denegan ; Gael, diong^ to tin- 
kle.] [i. DINGED ; pp. DINGING, DINGED. — The 
preterite dwig is nearly obsolete.] 

1. To dash with violence ; to hurl. Marston. 

2. To impress with force. Johnson. 

DING, v.n. To bluster; to huff. [Low.] ^rbtdhnot. 

DfNG'-D^NG, n. A word expressing the sound 
made by the ringing of a bell. Shak. 

DiN^GJgY, n, A Bengal ferry-boat. Jldhlcom. 

DEN'<?l-NfiSS, n. The quality of being dingy. 

BEn'GLE (dtng'ffl, 8^, n. [Generally considered 
a diminutive of A. S. dm, or denu, a vale, Richr- 
ardson.'l A hollow between hills ; a dale. 

I know each, lane, and every alley green, 

X&igle, or bushy dell of &i6 wild wood. MiUon. 

dIn'GLE-DAn'GLE, ad. Carelessly pendent, 
“ Boughs hanging dingle-dangle.*’ yFarlon. 

t dIng'THRIfT, A spendthrift. Granger. 

DlN'(?^y a. [A, S. dtinman, to darken.] 

1. Of a dark brown color; dun; dusky; ob- 
scure. “ The dii^y sea.** Ellis. 

2. Soiled; sullied; dirty; aM,**Adif^yf&ce.** 


DlX'QY, «. (yaul.) A small boat. “ The ship’s 
dingy, or smallest boat,** Molyneitx. 

DIX'ING-r66m, ». A room to dine in. Bp. Taylor. 

DlX'N ^R, n. [A. S. dgnan, to dine. — Gael. Ir. 
di7ineir, dinner. — It. desinare', Fr. diner, to 
dine.] The chief meal of the day. 

DIX'XgR— BELL, n. Abell rung to announce that 
dinner is ready. Clarke. 

BiX'NjpR-Lfias, a. Destitute of dinner. Fuller, 

DiX'N^R-TA'BLE, n. A table prepared for din- 
ner ; the table at which dinner is served. 

DIX'N^R— TIME, n. The time of dining. Shak. 

Dl-yOR n. [Gr. terrible, and Spvis, a 
bird.] {Pal.) A genus of extinct gigantic birds 
of the family Struthionida, the remains of sev- 
eral species of vhich have been found in New 
Zealand. Baird. 

DJ-JVO- TEE 'RI~ n. {Pal.) See Deinothe- 
aiuM. Buckland. 

dInt, n. [A. S. dynt. — See Dent.] 

1. t A blow ; a stroke. “ That mortal dint.*' 

Milton, 

2. The mark made by a blow, or by violent 

pressure ; a dent. ^ Dryden. 

3. Force ; power. “ By dint of arms.** Ad^ 
dison. “ By dint of reason.*’ Bolingbroke. 

O, uow you weep, and I perceive you feel 

The dint of pity. ShdL. 

f dInT, V. a. To mark by a blow or by pressure ; 

I to make a dent in ; to dent. Spenser. 

\ BI-Ntj-M^R-A'TION, 71. [L. dhvumeratio ; It. di- 

\ numerazione^ ' The act of numbering one by 
one or singly ; enumeration, [n.] Bulhkar, 

||Df-5C'?-SAX, or Df-Q-CE*SAN [dl-bs'^-s&n, S. 
W. X F. Ja. K. R. C . ; di-os'^e-zan, P. Sm. ; di- 
o-a5'ssm, Bailey, Johnson, Barclay. Dyche, 
‘Rees ; di'o-sS-s^n, TF^.], w. [It. <§■ Sp. diocesa7io ; 
Fr. diocesam.) A bishop as he stands related 
to his own clergy or flock. South. 

II DI-O^'^-sANiG. Pertaining to a diocese. “Dfo- 
cesa7i or provincial synods,** Spelman. 

Dl'Q-OiSSE, n. [Gr. Stobcnais » dv, apart, oixict), to 
dwell ; L. dtoecesis ; Fr. dhehe.} 

1. A district ; a province. L. Addison. 

2. [Eccl.) The territorial extent of a bishop’s 

jurisdiction ; a bishopric ; see of a bishop ; — 
Written also diocesa. “The diocese of Win- 
chester.** Raleigh, 

Syn. See Bishoeric. 

tDI-p-c£s*®-N5R, n. One who belongs to a 
diocese. Bacon, 

DI-(5C-TA-HE'DRAL, a. [Gr, dry, double, dxrO), 
eight, and Upa, a base.] {Crystallography^ 
Noting a crystal, the faces of which ^orm two 
octahedrons. Craig. 

dPq-DON, n. [Gr. Sfgp double, and IJ^oCs, 
a tooth.] {Ich^ A genus of plectognathic fishes, 
with undivided jaws, each with a single and 
continuous plate. They have the power of in- 
flating the belly, as have also the fishes of the 
allied genus Telrodon, and both are sometimes 
called globe-fishes. Baird. 

Dl-Q-DO]Sr-Q-C:fiPH'A-LO0S, a. [Gr. SI, double, 
SSoOs, tSivros, a tootli, and ahead.] {Zobl.) 

Having two sets of tefeth. * Craig. 

[Gr. d/c, double, and 
oMf/a, a house.] {Bot.) A class of plants which 
have male or stamen-bearing flowers on one 
plant, ajxd female or pistil-bearing flowers on 
another, as willows, P. Cyc. 

DI-CE*OIOnS (-S*shns), a, {Bot.) Having stamens 
on one plant, and pistils on another. P. Cyc, 

l)f-6M-E-DE^4, n. (OmiVA.) Agenns of birds of 
the sufe-famiiy Diomedinee, inhabiting the north 
and soutli seas, and being the largest of all 
water-birds ; the albatross. Bawd. 

Bl-0-ME-Dl'PrJm, n.pl. 

{Omtih.) A sub-family 
of birds of the order An- 
seres and family Pro- 
ceUfwidm ; albatrosses. 

— See Albatross. 

Dray. IMomed^ft caota. 


DI-6P’SIDE, n. [Gr. Si<;, two-fold, and Sx^tg, ap- 
pearanceJ (Affw.) A v.uii tv Dvioxcao ; white 
augite. It consists eii •' t 'y "ii oa, lime, and 
magnesia, and zs of a white, grayish, or grayish- 
green color. Dana. 

DPOP'SJS, n.^ [Gr.dta^-tff, a view through.] {Ent.) 
A genus of dipterous insects remarkable for 
having the eyo'^ and antennae situated at the 
extremity of s’.eiic’.ui horny peduncles rising 
from the sides of the head. Brands. 

Dl-OP'TASE, n. [Gr. doi, through, and STrrofuxi, to 
sec.] {Min.) A crystallized silicate of copper of 
an emerald-green color ; emerald copper. Dana. 

DI-OP*TR.5, n. [L., from Gr. Sioirrpa ; did, through, 
and Srrro'iJiat, to see.] An instrument for meas-' 
uring the altitude of distant objects. WeaZe. 

Di-OP*TRIC, I Qj, SioirrpiKtg; Std, through, 

DI-OP'TRI-CAL, j and dirroftat, to see.] Relating 
to dioptrics : — affording^ a medium for the 
sigjht ; assisting the sight in the view of distant 
objects. “ Grinders of dioptrical glasses.**j5oyfe. 

DI-6p'TRICS, n.pL {Opt.) That part of optics 
which treats of the refractions of light passing 
through different mediums, as the air, water, 
glass, &c. ; refraction of light. Brands. 

DI-O-RA'MA [dl-o-ia'ma, Sm. C.\ dI-o-ra.*ina, / g.], 
n. [Gr. 5iopQw, to see through ; Si&, through, and 
dpau), to see ; It, diorama.] A mode of painting 
and scenic exhibition, invented by two French 
artists, Daguerre and Bouton, and producing a 
very high degree of optical illusion. 

The peculiar and almost magical effect of the 
diorama arises, in a considerable measure, from the 
contrivance employed in exhibiting the painting, 
which IS viewed through a large aperture or prosce- 
nium. Beyond this opening the picture is placed at 
such a distance that the light is thrown upon it, at a 
proper angle, from the roof, which is glazed with 
ground glass, and cannot be seen by the spectator, 
who is in comparative darkness, receiving no other 
light than what is reflected from the painting itself. 
By means of shutters or curtains the light may be di- 
minished or increased at pleasure, and some parts of 
tjie picture being transparent, light may be admitted 
through it, — an artifice which secures the advantages 
of painting in transparency without its defects. P.C^c. 

DI-Q-RAM'IC, g. Relating to, or resembling, a 
diorama. Month. Rev. 

dI*0-RI§M, n. [Gr. Stopia-pdg’, SaS, through, and 
boundary.] Distinction or definition. Moi’e. 

DI-Q-RIS'TIO, ? StaptcriKSg.] DeflUL- 

DI-0-rIs*TJ-CAL, ) ing; distinguishing. Smart. 

tl)I-Q-RlS*Tl-CAL-LY, ad. Distinctively, Morels 

DrQ-RlTE, n. {Min.) The variety of trap or 
greenstone in which felspar, or orthoclase, is re- 
placed by albite. Dana. 

DI-Q-rIt'IC, g. (Ifm.) Resembling, or contain- 
ing, diorite. Craig. 

DI-QR-THO'SIS, n. [Gr. SiSpBiocrisi Jftt, through, 
and 6pb6s, straight.] {Surg.) The art or the act 

of straightening crooked limbs. Harris. 

Bi-gs-Cd 'RE^4, n. pi. {Bot.) A genus of plants 
which furnish the tropical esculents called yams; 
— so namedfrom Dioscorides, an eminent Greek 
botanist. P, Cyc. 

Bpd§ n. [Gr. Bid, through, and to have 
an odor.] {Bot.) A genus of rutaceous shrubs 
found at the Cape of Good Hope. They have 
alternate simple leaves, strongly marked \ ith 
dots of transparent oil, and diffusing a poBer- 
fxil odor when bruised. P. Cyc. 

D1-6s'MINE, n, {CTiem.) A substance extracted 
from the leaves of Diosma crinata. Craig. 

I>k-C^T 4 , n. [L.] (An^.) A jar or drinking-pot 
with two handles ; an amphora* Ed. Ency. 

DI-5X'IDE, ». [Gr. 5ff, twice, and Eng. omde.\ 
(Chem.) A combination of one equivalent of 
oxyi^n with two of some positive body ; a spb- 
oxide. ECoBlyn. 

Dl-6x'y-LITE, n. [Gr. Big, double, i^s, acid, mA 
XtBog, a stone.] {Min.) A mineral consisting 
of sulphate of lead and carbonate of lead. Dana. 

Dip, V. a. [A. S. dippan ; But. doopen i Ger. fan- 
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fjm.1 p. dipped; pp, DIPPING, DIPPED. — 
Sonietinies dipt. I>njden,'] 

1. To immerse; to plunge into any liquid. 
“ Dip thy morsel in the vinegar.” Ruth ii. 14. 

2. To moisten ; to damp ; to wet. [a.] 

And thouch not mortal, y«t a cold, shuddering dew 
JDups me aSl o*er. Milton* 

3. To engage in, as any affair. ** He was . . - 
dtp£ in the rebellion of the Commons.’* Dryden* 

4. f To mortgage ; to pledge. 

Live OIL the use, and never clip thy lands. Drydm. 
6. To take out with a ladle or other small 
vessel ; as, ** To dip water with a cup.” 

6. To baptize by immersion. Clarhe» 

DIP, V. n. 1. To plunge, as with a ladle into a 
Hquid, for the purpose of taking from it. 

We have snakes in our cups and in our dishes; ^d who- 
ever dtjps too deep will find death in the pot. L^JEairanoe* 

2. To enter ; to pierce ; to penetrate. 

The vulture dipping in Prometheus’ side. QlanviUe* 

3. To enter slightly into any thing. 

I sometimes find more [repetitions] upon dipping in the 
first volume. t*ope. 

4. To do or to take any thing at random. 

Wouldst thou prefer *0 v ^'•'ppose 

I dipped among the i . n * i.»-o. Dryden* 

6, To incline, as the magnetic needle, or as 
a stratum of rock. 

The needle assumes the position shown in the figum, rfija- 
jpfnp down at an angle of 73'^ :HJ" 7'. Silhman. 

Dip, n. 1. The act of dipping or immersing in 
any liquid. ** The dip of oars.” Glover, 

2* (Magnetiem*) The inclination of a mag- 
netic needle, or the angle which it makes with 
the plane of the horizon when poised on its 
centre of gravity and at liberty to turn in the 
vertical plane. Brande. 

8. (GeoV) The angle which strata make with 
the plane of the horizon, or the point of the 
compass towards which the strata slope. LyelL 

4. Sweet sauce for pudding. Forby. 

5. Sauce made of fat pork for fish. [U. S.J 

6. A candle made by dipping. Smart. 

Dip (tf ike horizcTii the angle comprehended 

between two lines drawn from the point of observa- 
tion, one horizontal, and the other a tangent to the 
surface of the sea ; the apparent angular depression 
of the visible horizon. Brnnde, 

D!*pAs'€HA]^ a. [Gr. Sis, double, and 7rd<r;jca, the 
passover.] Including two passovers. Caipenter, 
dIp'CHIcK, n. (OmtiA.) Adabchick. Carew. 

Dl-PfiT'A-IiOtlS, a. [Gr. dts, double, and TtiraXoVf 
a leaf.^ {Bot.) Applied to a corolla having 
only two petals. Maunder. 

DIPH-THB^RI-A,n. [Gr. Supeipa, skin or membrane.] 
. (Med.) A malignant disease characterized by a 
tendency to the formation of false membranes. 

Dunglison* 

11 DIPH'TH5NG CdXp'thSng) [dip'thbng, S. W. P.J. 
F. Sm. C.; dXftliSng, JS. K* Scott; dlfthbng or 
dlp^thSng, Jg.], n. [Gr. Si^Ooyyos; 5/f, double, 
and0%yo;iai, to Utter ; L. diphthongits; Fr. dtph* 
thoT^lueJ] A union of two vowels in one sylla- 
ble ; as in vom, Ctesar, broto. 

JtSSr A diphthong is proper if both the vowels are 
sounded, as in boU ; improper ^ if only one of the vow- 
^ is sounded, as in beat. 

In the English pronunciation of diphthong, 
triphihonffy apkthonfr, and opkthalmiCf dropping the a, 
whi<m in our language is superfluous as a mark of as- 
turauon with a consonant, we pronounce the remain- 
' mg consonant p in the usual manner.^* Smart* 

I dIpH'TH 6KG (dlp'tbbng), v. a. To form or pro- 
nounce as a diphthong, [n.] Ch* Ob. 

IDIPH-THON'GAL (dlp-thSng'gal, 82) Jjilp'thbng- 
gah dif-thbng gal, -Kl Wb.], a. Having the 
. nature of a diphthong. P. C^c. 

It DlPH-TH^N'GAL-LY, ad. In the manner of a 
diphthong, [r.] Wylie. 

DlFS^-C&PH‘4-LJ?yn. pi. [Or. of double 

'nature, and the head.] (JEnt.) A genus 

of coleopterous insects. 


DI-PLEI*DQ-SC0PE, tz. [Gr. SiMos, double, eJSos, 
form, and crKorfw, to view.] {Optics.) An optical 
instrument for indicating the passage of the sun 
or a star over the meridian, by the coincidences 
of two images, formed by a single and a douMe 

[ reflection. Brande. 

\ PI- pi r:"'p w. [Gr. SivZdos, double, and dvoa, a 

i.L . (JW.) A genus of fossil trilobites.Pfc^erf. 

I Dl~PLIJSr'TIlJ-&S,7i. [Gr. 6ts, double, andirliv^of, 

I a brick.] {Arch.) A wall two bricks thick. Grier* 

j dIp'LO-DOCs, n. [Gr. SivXdos, double, and 35o0c, 
a tooth.] {Pal.) A genus of fossil placoid 
fishes found in the coal formation. Agassiz. 

DIP'LO-5, n. [Gr. Siirldrij joining ; Fr. diplocK'] 
{Anat.) The homy or spongy substance between 
the tables of the skull. Brande. 

DIP-LO-G£n'1C, a. {Qv.StirXdos, double, andyfwdw, 
to produce.] Producing two substances : — par- 
taking of the nature of two bodies. Craig. 

dIp'LO-Ite, n. (Min.) Another name for latro- 
bite.' Dana. 

\ Dl-PLO'MA, n. ; pi. nr-VLO'MAS. [L., from Gr. 
SlTcltopa, any thing folded double ; It. diploma ; 
Fr. diplome.) A letter or wTiting conferring 
some privilege, honor, or authority ; — now al- 
most wholly restricted to certificates of degrees 
conferred by universities and colleges. 

DI-PLO'MA-OY [de-plo'in?i-se, Ja. K. Sm* R. C. 
Wb.\ dlp'Io-ina-se, W.], n. [It. diplomazia; Sp. 
diplomacid ; Fr. diplomatie.) 

1. The art, the practice, or the science of con- 
ducting negotiations or making treaties between 
nations by means of their foreign ministers, or 
written correspondence ; and the art of compos- 
ing diplomatic despatches. Brande. 

2* A body of diplomatists or envoys. “ The 
diplomacy, who were a sort of envoys.*' Burke. 

3. Political or artful management. Smart. 

dIp'LQ-MATE,«. [Fr.] A diplomatist. West. Rev. 

DI-PL6'MATB, or dIP'LO-MATB, 1 ?. flf. [i. DIPLO- 
MATBD ; pp* DIPLOMATING, DIPLOMATED.] To 
invest with a diploma or privilege. “ He was 
diplpmated doctor of divinity.** A. Wood. 

dIP-LQ-MA*TIAL, G. Diplomatic, [a.] Qit.Rez>. 


P. Cyc. 


or DIPH^YL-LO&s (131), a. [Gr. 
StcfivlXosi Slsf double, and* tpMov, a leaf.] (i5ojf.) 
Two-leaved. Smart, j 

Dfp-L4-> oAv ' n. [Gr. SwlSos^ double, and 

dKavSa, a spine.] (Pal.) A genus of fossil 
placoid fish^ Agassiz. 


DlP'PlNG-NEE*DLE,n. (Mag^ 
netism.) An instrument 
showing the direction, in a LJ 
vertical plane, of the mag- M ^ 

netic force of the earth, con- ^ 
sisting of a magnetic needle M 

suspended at its centre of J| 

gravity, and allowed to move 
freely in the plane of the 
magnetic meridian. Brande. 

DI-PRIS-MAT'IC, a. [Gr, Us, two-fold, and pris- 
matic.l ( Crystallography.) 
havinga cleavage parallel to v o’.’—'dou . -rt-'l 

prism, and also to a horizontal pi ism. Clarke. 

dIp'SAs, n. [Gr. S^dg ; L., Sp., % Fr. dipsas.l 

1. A serpent whose bite produces the sensa- 
tion of unquenchable thirst. Milto?i. 

2. (Herp.) A genus of coluhrine serpents hav- 

ing the body much less compressed than the 
head. Van Der Hoeven. 

3. (Conch.) A genus of fresh-water bivalves, 

or conchifers. By'ande. 

DTP^Sb 'SIS, n. [Gr. thirst.] (Med.) Mor- 
bid thirst. Sohlyn. 

DIP 'TE‘R4, n.pl. [Gr. Uirrepos ; Sis, double, and 
Trrepdv, a wing.] {JEiit.) An order of insects hav- 
ing two wings only, as the common house-fly 
and the bluebottle-fly. Harris, 

dIp'TB-RAL, a. 1. (Ent) Relating to the dip- 
tera ; having two wings ; double-winged ; dip- 
terous. P* Cyc. — 

2. {Arch.) Noting a ~ y •. ■' _-7'; 
temple which has a doub- I ■ ' ] ' ■ . ' J 

le range of columns all ■■ J ■ !! i 

around. Weale. I 


dIp-LQ-mAt'IC, ) a. [It. ^ Sp. diphmatico ; 

DIP-LO-mAT'I-CAL, ) Fr. diplomatique*) 

1. 'Relating to diplomacy, or to a body of en- 

voys. “ The diplomatic system.** “ The diplo- 
maiie body.*’ Burke* 

2. Relating to diplomatics. “ The diplmnatic 

science.** Astle* 

DIP-LO-mAT'IC, n. One engaged in diplomacy ; 
a diplomatist. Clarke* 

dIp-LO-mAt'J-CAL-LY, ad. In a diplomatic 
manner. ’ ' Ec* Rev. 

dIp-LQ-mAt^JOS, n. pi. The science which "has 
for its object the knowledge of ancient docu- 
ments of a public or political character, and es- 
pecially the determination of their authenticity 
and their age. P. Cyc. 

D1-PD0*MA-t 1§M, n. Diplomacy. Gent. Mag. 

DI-PLO'Mj\-TIst [df-plfi^ma-tlflt, K. Sm. R. C.], 
n. One’who is versed, or employed, in diplo- 
macy. Todd. 

DT-PLd'PT-4, n. [Gr. StnXdos, double, and Smo- 
'fiat, to see ; Fr. dipl^ie.’} (Med*) A disease of 
the eye by which a single object makes two, and 
sometimes more, impressions, so that it appears 
double, triple, See* Dtmgiison. 

DlP-LQ-Zd’QN, n. [Gr. StvXdos, double, and Idov, 
an animal.] A singular parasitic worm, wnich 
*Us of tne bream, and which appears 


an animal.] A singular parasitic worm, wnich 
infests the gills of tne bream, and which appears 
to be formed of two distinct bodies united in 
the middle. Brande. 

dIp'O-DY, n. [Gr. SivoSta ; Sis, double, and itods, 
TtdS'os, a foot.] {Pros.) Two feet included in 
one measure, or a series of two feet. Beck. 

dIp'PER, n. 1. One that dips. 

2. A vessel used to dip with. 

3. (Omith.) ^ A name of the water-ousel, or 
water-crow ; Cinclus aquatievts. Eng, Ency. 

4. (Astron.) The popular name of seven stars 
in the constellation of the Great Bear. 


DiP'TB-RAIi, n, A dipte- =■ “ - 7 ^. 

ral temple. Brande. Dipteral temple. 

DIp*TB-rAn, n, (Ent.) One of the diptera ; one 
of an order of insects having two wings. Brande, 

dIP'T¥-r5n, n, [Gr. Stirrepos ; Sts, double, and 
irreptv, a wing.] (Arch,) A temple with a double 
range of columns all around it ; a dipteral tem- 
ple. Ash, 

DiP'TB-ROtJs, a, (Ent,) Relating to the diptera; 
dipteral. Clarke. 

DIp’TOTB, n. [Gr. SimioTa ; Sts, twice, and irrcu- 
riis, fallen; Fr. diptote.'] (Gra7n.) A noun hav- 
ing two cases only. Clark. 

DiP'TfeH, n. [Gr. Sitvroyes; double, and 
rrrt'oa-o), to fold ; L. dipti/ckum.] 

1, A register of men' who have held high of- 
fices, or of celebrated saints and martyrs, Lloyd. 

2. A tablet of wood, metal, or other substance, 
used by the Romans for writing, folded like a 
book of two leaves. — Sec Didtycisum. Brande. 

dIp'TY’^CIWM, n*; pi. 3}IPty0ha, [L. — See 
Diptych.] (EcgI.) An ancient register of the 
Greek Church, so called because it consisted of 
two leaves, on one of which were written the 
names of the living, and on the other those of 
the dead, which were rehearsed during the 
^office. Crabb, 

Dl-PYRE^ n. [Gr. Stwpos ; SU\ twice, and yr'Sp, fire.] 
(Min.) A silicate of alumina and lime ; a hard 
mineral of a whitish or reddish color ; — so named 
from the fact that before the blowpipe it first be- 
comes phosphorescent, and then fuses. Dana, 

d!-RA-DI-Atxqn, ». [L. and The 

diffusion of rays from a luminous body. Smart. 

DiRE, a, [L. dims ; It. diro.) Dreadful ; dire- 
ful; dismal; horrible; horrid; terrible; fearful. 

Kyfitaa; usd govgoma, usd dfcdm«vax dAv. MiUxm. 

Syn.— See DiSHAL. 

DI-R£ot*, a. [L. direetus ; It. diritio ; Sp. directo ; 
Fr. direct.) 

1. Straight ; not crooked ; as, direct to9.Sl.** 

2. Tenmng to some point without deviation. 

It WAS no time by direct mcoBB to seek her. Sidnev. 

3. From father to son ; — opposed to collaleraC. 
The grandson sneneeds hla grandeire In adiirctUne. JoAnaon. 

4. Not ambiguous ; plain ; express. 

He nowhere, that I know, tayi it In divert wordf. XocAe. 

6. Ingenuous; frank; open; sincere. 

There be that an In nature fidthfiil and eincere, and plain 
and direct, not caraily. Bacon. 
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6. (Astron.) In the order of the signs ; — op- 
posed to retrograde. Dryden. 

Direet tai, a tax imposed on the incomes or the 
property* of individuals, as distinguished from a tax 
on the articles purchased or consumed by them, called 
an indirect tax. Braude. 

Syn.— See Immediately, Straight. 

DI-R£ct^ V. a. [L. diriaOy directus ; dis^ used in- 
tensively, and rego^ to lay straight; It. diri- 
gere ; Sp. dirigir ; Fr. dirlger.l [i. directed ; 

pp. DIRECTING, DIRECTED.] 

1. To aim or point in a straight line. 

The 'ijcBiTirf thmiich tho rii'if^e space, 

An(ii>'«.i(i 1 Uii t!r oil, //»##(•■•' iZ iit '-IS ijce. Dryden, 

2. To regulate ; to manage ; to guide ; to 
conduct ; to govern ; to control. 

Some god direet my judgment. S/iaJL\ 

3. To point out the course to ; to show. 

Direct me 

To him from whom you brought them. Shak. 

4. To superscribe with the name and resi- 
dence of the person to whom something is sent ; 
to address ; as, “To direct a letter.*’ 

6. To order ; to prescribe to ; to command. 

I ’ll direct my men what they shall do. Sheik. 

Syn.~-See Address, Appoint, Conduct, Di- 
rection, Govern, Show. 

JDI-r£ct', n. (JWws.) A character (av) used at 
the end of a staff to show in what degree the 
first note of the next staff stands. War 7 ier, 

DI-R£cT' 5R, He who, or that which, directs ; 
— commonly written director. 

DI-Rfic'TION, n. [L. directio ; It. direzione ; Sp. 
direccion,’, Fr. direction.^ 

1. The act of directing ; aim at a certain point ; 
as, “To give a particular direction to a missile.” 

2. The line or course in which any thing 

moves ; tendency. “No body can . . . alter the 
direction of its motion.” Cheyne. 

3. Line in which any thing is observed ; 
course with reference to other objects, or to 
points of the compass; as, “To sail in the di- 
rection of any place.” 

4. Instruction how to find a person or place ; 
as, “ To give directions to a traveller.” 

6. Superscription ; address, as of a letter. 

6. The ac'T o" g'ld'no:; guidance; manage- 

ment; Mip-uinun-L ; administration. “I 
put nwseli to thy direction.** Shak. 

7. Order; command; prescription. 

lago hath direction what to do. Shak. 

8. t Promptness ; expedition. 

Then with dtrecium to repair to Ravenspurgh. Shak. 

Syn.— Order and command imply authority ; direc- 
tion, both authority and instruction. Directions and 
prescriptions are to be followed ; orders and commands 
are to be obeyejl. A captain has the command of his 
company, and gives directions to those subordinate to 
him. A physician gives prescriptions to his patient. 
Direction of affairs ; manairement of business. The di- 
rection of a letter ; the address of a person, a letter, or a 
card ; the superscription of a letter or a monument. — 
The direction or aim of a weapon. — See ADMINIS- 
TRATION, Command, Tendency. 

t Dl-RfiC'Tl-TtjTDE, n. A state of discredit; — 
BO used ludicrously by Siiakspeare. 

DI-R£c^TIVE, a. [It. direttivo; Sp. directieo.'} 

1. That directs ; giving direction. Grew. 

2. Informing ; showing the way, Thomson. 

PI-EfiOT'LY, ad. 1. In a direct manner; recti- 
linearly. “ Directly downwards.” Woodward. 

2. In a direct manner ; not by implication or 

circumlocution. Addison. 

3, Immediately ; quickly ; without delay. 

Sometimes used in the sense of as soon as. or 
wnmedhdcly t^ter. 

Some policemen, dfr«c% they mbev the force, show the 
taste 80 stronger that they *ure at once mai-hed o^ for this es- 
pecial service. ^ ^ jBfev. 

Sym— See Immediately, 

Dl-RtpT'NJglSS, n. The quality of being' direct ; 
strai^tnesa; tendenoy to a, point. “The sun, 
and the directness of ms rays.” S^ley. 

DJ-Rffip'TQR," ^ 3L One who directs, superin- 
tends, managesf, or controls. 

XaaRedSfdtethoneoledfite^ ' Suifft. 

3. An ofiioerwho manages the aiQ^rs of a 
bank or other company or association. | 

THiftt made dknsmrs chieat hi SeoforSea year? JPope, 


3. A guide ; a counsellor ; an adviser. 

t I am her uu actor ... in spiritual affairs. Drydeii. 

4. That which directs ; a rule. 

Cori'ni»*' fonis were not designed 

J* 1 1 t.'ili 'iZvL. l.« ill. Pl.I.li Sici/t. 

5. (Sio'g.) A grooved instrument to direct 

the hand in surgical operations. Sharp. 

Dl-R5C-TO’Rl-.\L, a. 1. That directs; giving di- 
rection ; enacting rule. 

The emperor’s pm^er in the collective bodv, or the diet, is 
not dirrctorialf but executt\e. " Guthne. 

2, Belonging to directors, or to the French 
Directory. “ Directorial conquests.” Burke. 

DI-R£c'TOR-SHIP, ». The office of director. “A 
candidate for the directorship** Mickle. 

D|-RfiC'TO-RY, a, [L. directorhts.'\ 

1. That directs ; guidmg. “ This needle . . . the 
mariners . . . call their zftVccfory needle.” Gregory, 
Commanding ; enjoining. Blackstone. 


2 . 



DJ-REC’TO-RY, n. 1. A rule to direct ; a guide. 

Behold how closely the church iiath followed the apostles’ 
directoiy. Couiber. 

2. A book of directions for religious services. 

Tbo Tlrn’c Co--**' “•» n - «•»: away, and, 

. . . ■■ .'ij c .1 Ik' ' ' '-•ill.':. Clarendon. 

3. A book containing an alphabetical list of 
the principal inhabitants of a city, town, state, 
<&c., with their places of abode, business, &c. ; 
a book containing the addresses of individuals. 

4. A board of directors. Smart. 

5. (Hist.) The executive body of the French 

republic under the constitution of 1795. Burke. 

DJ-RfiO'TRjpss, n. She who directs. Scott. 

Dl-REC'TRlX, n. 1. She who directs. 

2, (Geom.) A line along which ^ 
anothei line moves in generating 
a curved surfiiee : — a straight line 
so situated, in respect to a conic 
section, that the ratio obtained by 
dividing the distance from any 
point of the curve to it, by the dis- 
tance from the same point to the 
focus, shall be constant ; — thus 
A B is the directrix^ perpendicular 
to the axis A F, of the parabola D E. Da. ^ JP. 

DiRE'F^TL, a. Dire ; dreadful ; terrible ; horrid. 

Achilles’ wrath, to Greece the direful spring 

Of woes unnumbered, heavenly goddess, smg. Pope, 

DIRE'Fl^L-LY, ad. In a direful manner; fear- 
fully; very'hurtfuUy. Ash. 

DlRE'Fli-L-NfiSS, n. Dreadfulness ; horror. “The 
direfulness of this pestilence.” Dr. Warton. 

DI-RfiMP'TIQN (d^-rSm^shun), n. [L. diremptio.'] 
Separation, [r.] ’ Bp. llalZ. 

dIRE'N^ISS, n. Dismalness ; horror. Shah. 

Dl-RfiP'TION", n. [L. direptio^ The act of plun- 
dering; a pillaging. Speed. 

D’fR^-E (dYrj), n. A mournful song or ditty ; a 
funeral song. 

Our solemn hymns to sullen dirges change. Shak. 

“Diri^s^a solemn service in the Catholic 
Church, being a hymn [or antiphony], beginning, D£- 
rige gressns meos. Elence probably our dxrgty though 
it has been disputed ; and the hymn dvrige was not 
exactly a dirge. Yet any other etymolo^ is more 
forced.” JhTares. — “Chaucer, Bale, and Bacon, and 
the compilers of our Homilies, write tills fhneral ex- 
pression, dirige.” Todd. — “ Their dmgeSf their tren- 
tals, and their simirs.” Spenser. 

Syn. — See Song. 

dIr'i-^^T, a. [L. dirigOi dirigens, to direct ; 
It. mrigmie.) (Geom.) Noting a line of motion 
along which a aesoribent line or surface is car- 
ried m the genesis of any figure. Crahb. 


DlR'r-^fiNT, n. 
rectrix. 


(Geom.) A dxrigent line ; a di- 
Clarke. 


Bl^K, n. [Gael. dv>rc\ Scot. dwk*y M. dirk.] A 
kind of dagger or poniard. Tickell. 

D'tB.Kt V. a. To stab with a dirk. Gray. 

t dIRK, a. Dark. ’ “ The dkrk night.” Spenser. 
t DIRK (d'frk), 1 ?, a. To darken. Spenser. 

DlRT (dVrt], n. [Belg. |r loel. dryt; But. drek.) 

1. Filth ; mud ; mire ; dust ; any thing that 


renders foul or unclean. “ The great heaps of 
dirt."* ^ ^ Addison. 

2. Vileness, or something vile or mean. 
“ Honors which are thus sometimes thrown 
away upon diH and infamy.” Mehnoth. 

' DIRT, V. a. To foul ; to bemire ; to dirty. 

1 111 company is like a dog who dirts those most whom ne 

lo\e8be*.t, 

D IRT '1- LY > a,d. In a dirty manner ; filthily ; meanly. 

DfRT''E-N£sS, 71. The state of being duty; filthi- 
ness ; foulness. “ The hardship, ai-,r,grc‘o. ble- 
ness, and dit'tineas of his [a coliun-’h] work.” 
Smith. “ Dwifijiess of speech.” lia/iow. 

Dl'RT^— PfiL-L^T, 71. A ball of mire or dirt. Swift. 

DIRT'— PIE, n. A form moulded of clay, in imi- 
tation of pastry. Suckling, 

DIRT -ROT-TEN (-tn), a. Thoroughly decayed. 
^^Dirt-rotten livers, wheezing lungs.”^ Shak, 

DIRT'Y, a. 1. Covered with dirt; foul; nasty; 
filthy ; squalid ; unclean. “ hands.” Shak. 

2. Sullied ; clouded. “ The clear white color 

will be altered into a dirty one.” Docke. 

3. Mean; base; vile. “Mean in their dis- 
courses, and dirty in their practices/’ South. 

DTRT'Y, V. a. p. DIRTIED ; DIRTYING, DIRT- 
IED.] 

1. To stain with filth; to foul; to soil. 
“ Never used to dii'ty their fingers.” Arhuthnot. 

2. To disgrace ; to scandalize. Joh7ison. 

DI-RtJP'TION, n. Disruption ; breach. Johnson. 

dIS- (dis or diz). ^ An inseparable particle, which 
sonietimes implies separation, but commonly 
privation or negation, equivalent to the particle 
un ; as, to arniy to zZisarm. 

4 ^ “ When the accent, either primary or second- 
ary, is on this inseparable preposition, the s is always 
sharp and hissing ; but when the accent is on the sec- 
ond syllable, the s will be either hissing or buzzing, 
according to the nature of the consecutive letter. That 
is, if a sharp mute, as j), t, A, or e Jiard, succeed, the 
preceding a must be pronounced sharp and hissing, 
as dispose, divtaste, ice . ; but if a fiat mute, as I, d, or 
g hard, or a vowel or a liquid, begin the next syllable, 
the foregoing s must be sounded like *, as dishtrse, 
disdain, dec.; but if the secondary accent be on this 
inseparable preposition, as in disbelief, Ac., the s re- 
tains its pure liissing sound.” Walker. 

In accordance with Walker, Smart says, “ As to 
the pronunciation of this prefix, the s is unvocal [i. e. 
sharp or hissing] if the accent, primary or secondary, 
is on the syllable ; but if the next syllable be accented, 
and begin with a real vowel (not w) or a vocal con- 
sonant [i. e. fiat mute], the s is sounded z, unless the 
word is connected with a principal word in which the 
8 is unvocal , ior in such case the derivative follows 
the primitive.” 

DlS-A-BlL'l-TY, n. [It, di$ahilita.1 

1. Want of power or of ability; inability; in- 

competence. Disabilities to perform what 
\va.s covenanted.” Milton, 

2. (Law.') Want of qualification; legal im- 
pediment ; incapacity to do a legal act. BwrHll. 

Syn. ~ See Inability. 

DI§-A'BLE (dlz-a^bl), «, «. 1%. DISABLED ; jpp. 

DISABLING, DISABLED.] 

JL To deprive of ability, strength, power, or 
force in respect either to mental or to physical 
qualities ; to make unfit for service ; to weaken ; 
to render incompetent or useless; to disqualify; 
to incapacitate, 

A Christian’s lift is a perpetual exercise, a wrestling and 
warfiire, for which sensual pleasure discdites him. JBp. Haj/lor, 

2. t To disparage : to undervalue. 

DimMe all the benefits of your own country. /Skak. 

3. (Law.) To deprive of legal qualifications ; 

to incapacitate ; to disqualify. Burrill. 

dTs-A'BLED (dIz-a'bld),^?.G. Deprived of ability; 
disqualified for any act ; weakened ; rendered, 
by wounds or kijuiy, unfit for service. 

t D|§-A'BLE-MfiNT, n. Deprivation of power; 
disqualification ; oisability* Bacon. 

V. a. [Fr. tUsabuser.] [i. disa. 

BUSED ; pp. DISABUSING, DI8ABUSED.| To SSt 
free ,firom a mistake ; to set right ; to un4^ceive. 

Dr. Home justly supposed that the admirers of Hutue 
were more likely to be miabuaed of their error, by iiie fear of 
derision, than by any force of argumentation. JCnOP. 

dIs-AC-COM'MG-DATE, V. a. To discommode ; 
to put to inconvenience ; to annoy. Warhmton. 


oeadecfo'ccs^i^ehieatinSeof^^ PopeA L rilth; mud; mire; dust; anything that | to put to mconvenience ; to annoy. 
bjtEN, SlEl MdVE, N^OR, s 6N; B0R, RtJLE. — g, 9, g, soft; D, G, hard; § as z; as gz. — THIS, tfiis. 
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pis- AC- cQm-MQ-D ACTION", n. State of being^un- 
accommodate<i or unfit ; unsuitableness. Bale. 

f DIS-AC-CORD', V, n, [It. scordare ; Fr. desac- 
cordhr.'] To withhold assent ; to refuse. Spensei’, 

DiS-AC-CtJS'TQM, v. a. [?. DISACCUSTOMED ; pp. 
DISACCUSTOMING, DISACCUSTOMED.] To de- 
stroy the force of habit. Johmon, 

DIS-AC-KN5WL'^;D^E (dls-ak-njsrej), a. p. 

DISACKNOWLEDGED ; pp* DISACKNOWLEDGINO, 
DISAOKNOWLEDGED.] To refuse to acknowl- 
edge; to disown. Disacknowhdging or re- 
jecting the due government.” Hammond. 

fDlS-AC-aUAINT', X). a. To dissolve or re- 
nounce acquaintance with. Cotgrave, 

DiS-AC-aUAINT'ANCE, A disuse or a re- 
nouncing of familiarity, [r.] South. 

1DIS-A-D5RN', V. a. To deprive of ornament 

Defbrm his heard* and diaadom thy head. Congreve. 

t DiS- AD-VA ncE^, V. a. To stop ; to check ; to 
cause to retreat. Spenser, 

t dIs-AD-VAnce', V, n. To keep back; to re- 
main in the rear ; to halt. G. Fletcher. 

DIS-AD-VAN^TA^E, n. [It. disavvantaggio ; Sp. 
de^oentaja ; Fr. desaxantage^ 

1. Want of advantage ; an unfavorable or un- 
suitable condition ; a state in which loss or 
harm may be sufiered ; want of preparation, 

Truth unseasonably and unmanuerly proposed comes 
with a diaadvimtage. South. 

2. Prejudice to reputation, interest, or other 
good ; loss ; iniury ; detriment ; damage. 

Chaucer in many things resembled Ovid, and that with 
no disadvantage on the side of the modem author. J>ryden. 

3. Something preventive of success, or adapt- 
ed to bring loss ; as, ** The darkness of the night 
was a disadvantage to our operations.” 

fDls-AD-vAN'TA^E, u. a. To injure. Fuller. 

fDlS-AD-vAN'TA^E-^L-BLB, a. Injurious ; pre- 
judicial ; disadvantageous. Bacon. 

»IS-AD-VAN-TA'91BOyS (dls-aid-vsin-tS'jus), a. 
Contrary to advancement, success, or interest ; 
unfavorable ; injurious ; prejudicial ; hurtful. 

They have taken him in the worst and most disadvanta>- 
geovs lights. Addison, 

DlS-AD-V^N-TA'gJEOVS-LY(dIs-&d-vsin-ta'jus-l^), 
ad. In a disadvantageous manner. 

DlS-AD-VAN-TA'^-EOyS-NfiSS, n. The quality 
of being disadvantageous. Tyers. 

tDlS-AD-v£N'TyRE, n. Misfortune. Raleigh. 

f DlS-AD-VfiNT'y-ROt^S, a. Unhappy; unpros- 
perous; unfortunate. Spenser. 

DIs-AF-p£ot', V. a. [It. disaffedonare.'] [t. dis- 
AEPEOTBD ;pp. DISAEEECTING, DISAFFECTED.] 

1. To fill With discontent or ill-will ; to alienate. 

Th^ hod attempted to disoffiset and discontent his mty- 
«Bfy*s laie 


B amj^y. 

2. fTo ^slike; to disdain. 


Clarendon. 


Making plain that truth which my charity persuades me 
most of them disaiffexst. ChUlingwarth. 

3. To derange or put out of the natural order ; 
to disarrange ; to disorder. ** It dissects the 
bowels,*' MammoTid. 

p. a. Alienated ; dissatisfied. 
DlS-jiP-I'fiCT'jpD-LY, ad.ln a disaffected manner. 

&IS-AP-FfeOT'®D-NfeSS, n. The state of being 
disaffected, [n.] 


DlS-AF-FfiC'TION, n. [It. disa^ezione.J 

1. Want of affection; disloyalty; dislike; 

alienation ; ill-will. “An esteem, not a dis^ 
affection^ towards his teacher.” Strype. 

2. t Disorder; bad constitution. Wiseman. 

t DlS-AF-r£c'TI<?N-ATE, a. [It. disaffedoncao.l 
Wanting affection. “ A beautiful but disease- 
Uonate and disobedient wife.’* Hayley. 

dIS-AP-FIRM', d. a. 1. To contradict ; to demr ; 
to dtorovn. Hdal. 

2. {Law.) To annul or cancel, as a voidable 
contract. ' Botwier. 

DlS.AF-FlRM'.A!ffOE, n. L Denial ; negation ; 
confutation ; a disproving. 

2. (Laiw.) The annuHmg or cancelling of a 
voidable contract. Bernier. 


dIs-Ap-F?R-MA'TION, n. The act of disaffirm- 
ing; confutation; disaffirmance. Brands, 

DIS-AF-P6R'?ST, V. a. To reduce from the priv- 
ileges of a forest to the state of common ground. 

The commifisioners of the treasury moved the kmg to dis- 
afforest some forests of his. JOacon, 

DIS-AG'GRjp-GATE, V. a. To separate into its 
component parts, as an aggregate mass. Craig. 

DIS-AG-GR^;-GA'TIQN, n. [Fr. desagregation.) 
The act of separating an aggregate body into its 
component parts. Maunder. 

dIs-A-GREB', V. n. [Fr. desagreer."] {i. dis- 
agreed ; Pp. DISAGREEING, DISAGREED.] 

1. To ditler ; not to be the same ; to vary ; not 
to be coincident ; not to agree. 

The mind dearly and inMlibly perceives all distinct ideas 
to disagree. Locke. 

2. To be of different opinions ; to dissent. 

Whv botl the b^ncl'i in 'nursliip th'tunt'e. 

And 'Uiiic aduie the 1 o\i e., and &oine t>ic tioc Dryden. 

3. To be in a state of opposition ; to be at 
variance ; not to accord or harmonize. 

q'Upy "ture bccausc it 

*vj' *• rt . . A ‘ *.■ *1 1,1-' Atterbury. 

4. To be in a state of discord ; to quan*el. 

6. To be unfitted or unsuitable ; as, “ This 
kind of food disagrees with him.” 

Syn. — See Differ. 

dIS-A-GREE'A-BLB, a. [Fr. desagriahle.) 

1’. Inconsistent ; incongruous ; unsuitable. 
“ Conduct disagreeable to her sincerity.” [r.] 

Broome. 

2. Not agreeable; offensive; unpleasant; dis- 
pleasing. “With some message.” 

Clarendon. 

DtS-A-GREE'A-BLE-NjESS,n. 1. Unsuitableness ; 
contrariety; opposition, [r.] Johnson. 

2. Unpleasantness ; offensiveuess. ** The dis- 
agreeableness of the habit.** Sotsth. 

dIs-A-GREE'A-BLY, ad. In a disagreeable man- 
ner; unplea*santly. 

DlS-A-GRBE'MgNT, n. [Fr. d^sagr^ent.l 

1. The state of disagreeing; dissimilitude; 
diversity; difference; dissimilarity. Wilkins. 

2. Difference of opinions; contrariety of sen- 
timents; alienation. 

They seemed one to cross another, . . . whereas in truth 
their dim^miMnt is not great Booker. 

3. Dissension; discord; strife; quarrel. 

4. Unsuitableness ; unfitness, [r.] 

From_ their different relations of different thinen there 
nece-jiiriiy aiisi'a an agiccmcntoi duagi ecf/,sjie uj sonii tliMic-i 
toothers. Ciuike. 

S 7 n.-~ Disagreement is the cessation of acquies- 
cence ; dtsseimon, contrariety of sentiment ; dioision^ 
a separation of conduct ; and discord, an alienation of 
affection. We may disagree before we proclaim our 
dissent^ and divide witliout discord. Disagreement in 
opinion often causes edimation, dissensionf and angry 
contentions. Discord in families ; quarrels, and 

angry contests neighbors. Difference of opinion 

or conduct ; dissimilarity or dissimilitude of character 
or of circumstances. 

DlS-iji-GRE'JpR, n. One who disagrees. Hammond. 

+ dIs-AL-LIE^E^ (-16j'), V. a. To alienate from 
allegiance. “To dtsalliege a whole feudary 
kingdom . . . from England.” Milton. 

DIS-^L-LOW', V. a. p- DISALLOWED ; pp. DIS- 
ALLOWING, DISALLOWED.] 

1. To refuse to allow ; to refuse permission 
to ; to withhold assent from ; not to justify. 

If her father disaUow her in the day that he heareth, not 
any of her vows . . . shall stand. Bum. xxx. S. 

2. To consider as unlawful or unjustifiable ; 
to refuse to sanction. 

They dUnaimoed self-deftnce, second nuoriiigee* and 
«»ury. ^Bentley. 

3. To deny the authority of; to disown. 

. .. «sid she, 

Were those first councils by me 7 JOryden. 

4. To reject ; to set aside. 

ajie stone which the builders disallowed, the seme Is made 
the head of the eomer. 1 u. 7. 

DlS-^L-LiiW', V. n. To refuse permission or as- 
sent; not to grant- Hooker. 

D1S-AL-L5W'A-BI>E, a. Not allowable. 

DlS-AL-L6W'iJ-BDE-NfiSS,n. The state of 
disallowable. 


dIs-AL-lQW'ANCE, n. Prohibition; dis^pro 
bation. “ Denial or disallowance** State Tmah, 

Beza . . . liked not of their behavior, and signified his di»» 
allowance of it in a letter to our bishop. Strype. 

t dIs-AL-LY', V. a. To ally wrongfully. Milton. 

Dt sJl'TO. [It., by the Uap^ {Mus.) A mo- 
tion by skips, not by degrees. Craig. 

tDi§-AN'jCHOR (dlz-4ngk'kur), v. a. To drive 

from its anchor. Cotgrave. 

tDIS-AN-^i&L'l-CAL, o. Not angelical. Coventry, 

Di§-AN'I-MATE, V. a, 1. To deprive of breath, 
spirit, or life, [r,] Cudworth. 

2. To discourage ; to deject. 

The presence of a king . . . disanimates his enemies. SheJe, 

t DI§-AN-I-MA'TI0N, n. Privation of life. Broime^ 

DiS-AN-NEX', V. a. [i. DISANNEXED ; pp. DISAN* 
NEXING, DISANNEXED.] To sunder j to disu* 
nite; to disjoin ; to dissever. “The provinces 
were lost and disannexed** State Trials, 

dIs-AN-NUl', V. a. \i. disannulled ; pp. bis. 

ANNULLING, DISANNULLED.] To make VOld J 
to deprive of power; to annul; to nullify; to 
vacate. 

For the Lord of hosts hath purposed; and who shall dia- 
annul Jsa.isdv.27. 

This word, which is in good use, is of the same 
meaning as annul, Annul has the sense of privation, 
and the prefix dis has not, in this case, its usual effect 
to negative the meaning of the word. Dr. Johnson 
remarks, in relation to dif annul, “It is formed con- 
trarily to analogy. It ought, therefore, to be rejected 
as ungrammatical and barbarous.’’ 

DlS-AN-Nt^L^L^R, n. One who disannuls or 
makes null. Beau. Sf FI. 

DTs-AN-nCl'I4NG, n. The act of annulling or 
making void ; nullification. “ A disannuUina 
of the commandment.” Heb, vii. lo. 

dIs-AN-N(3^L'M5:NT, n. Annulment. Lord. 

t d1s-A-N51nt', V. a. To deprive of the effects 
or consequences of being anointed. Milton. 

tDlS-.^P-PAR'?;L, V, a. To disrobe; to put out 
of order, [r.] Junius^ 1635. 

DlS-AP-PEAR' (-p«r0, 'o. n. [i. disappeared ; 
pp. DISAPPEARING, DISAPPE VRED.] To bc lost 
to view ; to go away or out of sight ; to vanish. 

The picttircti drawn in onr minds ari* laid In fading colors, 
and, if nut sumotunco rcfioshcd, vunifaii and di^xjipenr. Loike. 

dIs-AP-PEAR'ANCE, n. The act of disappear- 
ing; removal’ from sight ; end of appearance. 

The bulk of our species ... are such as are not mcely to he 
remembered a moment after their disappearance, Aadieon. 

DfS-AP-PEAR'lNG, n. Cessation of appearance ; 
disappearance. “ JMsappearings of tne heaven- 
ly bodies.*’ Coventry. 

Dls-^P-PfiN'DpN-CT, ». A detachment from a 
former connection. Burn. 


DIS-AP-P£n'D5NT, a. 
from; unconnected. 


Separated or detached 

Burn, 


DlS-AP-PLlED' (-plldO, jJ.G. Misapplied. Cowper. 

dIs-AP-p5Int\ V, a. [Fr. dJsappoint&t. See 
Appoint.] p. disappointed ; pp, disap- 
pointing, DISAPPOINTED.] 

1. To hinder from something desired ; to de- 
feat of expectation ; to fail to gratify ; to balk. 

Our comfiirttble cxpcctatloas in earthly thlngn do not ««1- 
dom dieajipomt us. SalL 

2. To frustrate ; to make vain ; to foil. 

Ssm. — See Defeat. 

.>I8-4P-P<«NT'SD, «. a. 1, Having mffMcddiit- 
appointment; balked. 

2. t Unprepared; not prepared. 

<^«Ten to the bIpMomi of ray sin, 

UnhoiMelfsL diseq^isUeet, unaneled. Shetk. 

Bl^AP-PSlNTMSirr,**. 

The state ox being disappointed ; defeat of 
hopes ; miscanvage of expectations or designs. 

eoowquimeot. 

■»v*u a ncMx Qinu ztiia Hgtecicttatm 

BlS-Af-?Efi'CI-ATB C «6), e. a. To hold 
m slight esteem; to undcrv*li|Le. Craig. 

Dls-AF-Fft<>]lA'Tl<>N, n. [It, dikmprovaeiom ; 
Bv- d^sapprobacion; Fr.ddmpproiGMon^^ Th^ 
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act of disapproving ; the feeling which we have 
in view of something that does'not accord with 
our standard of riglit or of tuKste ; disapproval, 

A well-grounded disappyobntion'" Aoadhj. 

dIS-AP'PRO-BA-TO-RY, a. Implying, or expiess- 
ing, disapprobation. * Smart, 

d!s-AP-PR6'PRI-ATE, V, a, 1. (Laio,) To dis- 
sever, as a benefice, from a perpetual spiritual 
corporation. Blackstone. 

2. To remove from individual possession ; to 
deprive of appropriation. Milton. 

dIs-AP-PRO'PRI-ATE, a, (Laio.) Not held in 
appropriation by a spiritual corporation. 

If thp corporation which has the appropriation is dissolved, 
the paii>oiiag«* ljucoines tluiupjji ornate BlacLstone, 

dIS-AP-PR5v'AL, n. Disapprobation; unfavor- 
able judgment. Not a word let fall from them 
in disapproval of that opinion.” Glanville, 

0IS-AP-PR6vE', V, a. [It. disapprovare\ Sp.ifc- 
saprobar\ Fr. desapproiiver, — See Approve.] 
[«. DISAPPROVED ; pp, DISAPPROVING, DISAP- 
PROVED.] i 

1. To account deserving of censure ; to cen- ! 
sure ; to dislike ; to condemn. 

For other thinfM mild Heaven a time ordainfl. 

And. diMnijit oLP'i that care, though wi'ic m show, 

Thit with supeifliious biudou load-, the day. 

And, when God sends a clicerful hour, rclmns, Milton. 

2. To reject ; to decline confirming ; to refuse 
to sanction ; to withhold approbation from ; to 
disallow. 

A protect for a treaty of barrier with the State*? was trans- 
mitted hither from Holland, and was oi cii o'* by our 

own courts. titctft. 

Syn. — To disapprove is an act of the judgment; 
to dislike, an act of the will ; to censure, an expression 
of disapprobation. Disapprove the act ; dislike the 
person ; censure the conduct j reject a proposal. 

dIs-AP-PR6v'ING-LY, ad. In a disapproving 
manner ; with disapprobation. 

t dI§'ARD, n. A dunce. — See Dizzard. Burton. 

dIs-ARM', a. [It. disarmare\ Sp. dosarmar\ 
Fr. desar?ner. — See Arm.] p. disarmed ; pp. 
DISARMING, DISARMED,] 

1. To deprive or divest of arms, or other 
means of defence ; to strip. 

I can here disarm thee with this stick. Shak. 

2. To deprive of any thing injurious ; to ren- 
der harmless ; to incapacitate. Smart. 

Dis-AR'MA-MfiNT, n. The act of disarming or 
depriving of arms. iST. Bnt, Bev. 

DI§- ARMED' ((il'«-armd'), Deprived of arms ; 
unarmed. “ The boy dtsamned.” Dryden. 

Dl§-AEM'Jg:R, n. One who deprives of arms. 

dI^-Xrm'JNG,w, Deprivation of arms. Hammond. 

DlS-AR-RAN(?E',V.t?. [See ARRANGE.] [f. DISAR- 
RANGED ; pp. DISARRANGING, DISARRANGED.] 
To disturb the order or arrangement of ; to put 
out of order ; to unsettle ; to disorder ; to de- 
range. 

We could hardly alter one word, or disarrcmge one mem- 
ber [of the sentenccl, without spoiling it. Blair. 

DtS-AR-RAN^i-B'Mj^NT, n. Disorder j derange- 
ment ; disturbance of the order, Baxter. 

DiS-AR-RAY', n. a. [Old Fr. d^sarroyer, — See 
Array.] \i. disarrayed j pp. disarraying, 

DISARRAYED.] 

1. To undress ; to divest of clothes, Snmser. 

2, To rout ; to overthrow. 

Great Amythaon, who with fiery steeds 

Oft disarrayed the foca in battle ranged. Vwton^ 

DIs-AR-RAy', n. [Fr, d^sarroi, disorder,] 

£ Disorder ; confusion ; overthrow. 

XHsarrai/ and shamefUl rout enmie. Drydm. 

2. State of being uncovered ; undress. 

In ragged robea, and filtby dEtexmty. 

DlS-^R-TlO'V-LATB, v. a. [See Articulate.] 
To divide ; to separate. Smart. 

tDlS-AI&-SifcNT\ ti. Dissent. ^ MaU. 

t dIs^ AS-S fihTT'lgR, n. One who does not assent 
or concur ; a dissenter. Strstd 7HaU, 1634. 

t DI s-AS-SI-DD^I-TY, ». Absence of assiduity; 
cessation of constat attention. Wotton. 

d 1S-AS-S6'0|-ATE (dls-gs-se'shH^t), i>. a. To 
disunite ; to deprive of association* FUmo. 


DI^-As'T^IR ( 12 ), n. [It. disasfro, from Gr. dcrjfp, 
a star; Sp. desastrei Fr. d-sastre.'] 

1 . fAn unfavorable poitent in the heavens. 

“ Disasters veiled the sun.” Shak. 

2 . Mishap ; mischance ; reverse ; calamity. 

“ Weary with disasters.** Skak. j 

J8E5* “The faith in the influence of the stars sur- 
vives, so far at least as words go, in disaster, ditas- | 
trues, ill.starred, ascendant, ascendency, and, indeed, 
in the word influence itself.” Trenclu 

Syn. — See Misfortune. 

t Df^-As'TjiR, ©. a. 1 . To blast by the stroke of 
an unfavorable star. Sidney. 

2 . To afiiict ; to bring di‘!*'<tor or misfortune 
upon. ** Ths. s* wain d i •\astct t d *-1,11105.” Thomson. 

•f* DI§-As'T 5 R-LY, ad. Disastrously. Drayton. 


Such who profess to be disbelievers in a fature state are not 
always eq.ually satisfied with their own reasoning. Atterimry. 

Pretending to be didjelievers. Mogers. 

Syn.— See Infidel. 

dI§-BENCH', p, a. To drive from a seat, [b.] Shak» 

DI§-BfiND', V. a. To bend amiss. Stirling. 

dI^-BIXD', V. a. To free from bands or from 
bondage ; to unbind. Mede. 

fDl^BLAME', V. a. To clear from blame; to 
excuse ; to exonerate. Chaucer, 

•f* DlS-B0D'lED(dT2-b8d'id), a. Disembodied, **Dis-‘ 
bodied souls.” Glanville. 

t DiS-BQS-CA'TION, «. [L. dis, priv., and Fr. 60s- 
quet, a grove.] The act of turning woocUand into 
cultivated land. Scott. 


D|S- As'TROI S, a. [It. disastroso ; Sp. desastroso ; 
Fr. desastreifx.] 

1. Unfortunate ; unlucky ; calamitous. “ A 
disastrous day to the Scots.” Hayward. ** Her 
disastrous fate.” Denham. 

2. Gloomy ; threatening disaster. 

The moon. 

In dim eclipse, disastrous twilight shcda. Milton. 

DI^-As'TROyS-LY, ad. In a disastrous manner. 

DI§-As'TROys-N£ss, n. Calamitousness. Bailey. 

fDl^-Au'THOR-IZE, V. a. To deprive of author- 
ity or of credit, [r.] Wotton. 

dIs-A-v6ijch', V. a. [See Avouch.] To dis- 
claim ; to disown ; to disavow. Daniel. 

dIs- A-VdW', V. a, [Fr. d^savouer. — See Avow.] 

U*. DISAVOWED ; pp. DISAVOWING, DISAVOWED.] 

To annul, as a vow ; to disown ; to disclaim ; to 
deny, as a fact, charge, or opinion ; to disallow. 
The love where Death has set his seal 
Nor ape can ch'll. ror rival steal, 

No’’ falsvlux'd Byron. 

Syn. — See Deny. 

DlS-A-V<jW'AL, w. The act of disavomng; denial. 

An earnest disavowed of fear often proceeds from fear. 

S. Richardson. 

t dIs- A- V dW' ANOE, «. Disavowal. Denial 
and disavowdnee of this point.” South. 

1 DIs-A-VO\^' 5R, n. One who disavows. Ash. 

t DlS-A-VGl^'M^lNTjW, Denial ; disavowal. ny 
disawwme^it thereof,” Wotton. 

dIs-bAnd^, V. a. [It. sbandare ; Old Fr. desban- 
der. — See Band.] [i. disbanded; pp. dis- 
banding,^ DI 8 B.INDED.] 

1. To dismiss from military service ; to break 
up, as an army. 

Bid him duband his legions. Addison. 

2. To loosen ; to. unbind; to set free. ^‘Sav- 
age bull disbanded from his stall.” Stirling. 

3. t To scatter ; to disperse. Woodwa^’d. 

dI§-bAnd', V. n. 1. To retire from military or 
other service ; to break up ; to separate. 

Onr navy was upon the point of disbanding. Bacon. 

2. fTo be dissolved or scattered. 

Tea, when both rocks and all things shall didbemd. 

Then shalt thou be my rock and tower. Herbert. 

DI§-BAnd'5D,p. a. Dismissed from militanr ser- 
vice. ** The disbanded people.” Burke. 

dI^-BAnd'ING, n. The act of dismissing, or re- 
tiring, from military service ; a separating. 

dIs-bAnd'M^NT, n. The act of disbanding ; a 
msbanding. [r.] Lond. StaMs, See. 

dIi^BARK% V. a. 1. To strip the bark from ; 
to deprive of bark; to bark. “Fir-trees un- 
squared and only di sharked.^* Boyle. 

2. To disembark ; to debark, [b.] Tope. 

t?.G. To misbecome. Massinger. 

DiS-Bf-LIBP', n. [See Belief.] Refusal of 
credit ; denial of faith or belief ; unbelief. 

Qur belief or ditbeUef of a thing does not alter the nature 
of ^ thing. TkUotson. 

DIs-B?:-LIRVE' (dl8-be-UvO, v- a. p. disbe- 
lieved ; pp. disbelieving, disbelieved.] 
Not to believe ; to refuse to credit ; not to hold 
true ; to discredit. 

There have been doubtless, in all oms, such as have dis~ 
believed the existence of any thing but what was sensible. 

Cudworth. 

DlS-B^-LIEV'flR, «. One who disbelieves or re- 
fuses belief ; an unbeliever. 


u. a. To disembowel. Spenser. 

dI^-BrAncH', t\ a. To break off, as a branch. 

Di§-BUD', V. a. To take buds from. Bailey. 

Di§-BUR'DEN (diz-biir'dn), v. a. [i. disbur- 
dened; pp. disburdening, disburdened.] 
To ease of a burden ; to unload; to disen- 
cumber, discharge, or unburden ; to disburthen. 

JMdiurden all thy cares on me. Addiaoru 

dI§-BiJr'DEN, V. n. To ease the mind. Milton. 

dI§-B(Jrse' (dtz-bUrs'), v. a. [Fr. drhotirser ; 
bourse, a purse,] [f. disbursed ; pp. disburs- 
ing, disbursed.] To pay out, or away, as mon- 
ey ; to expend ; to spend. 

Take the chain, and bid my wife 
Bimirse the sum, on the receipt thereofi ShaJb. 

Dl^-BURSB'MlgNT, n. [Fr. deboia^semenf.'] 

1. The act o.' d -^b r- i ^ or ovju nrlii.g *■ Great 

occasions of 'Lthu* Spenser. 

2. The sum disbursed; money paid or ex- 
pended ; expenditure, Melmoth. 

Dl§-BirRS'5R, n. One who disburses. 

dI^-BCjR'THEN, V. a. To unload ; to disburden. 
“ About to disburthe7% his mind.” Johnson. 

Disc, n. [L, discus. 1 The face of the sun, moon, 
or a planet. — See Disk. 

t dIS-oAL'C^I-ATB, V. a. [L. dis, priv,, and calceo^ 
calceaius, to furnish with shoes.] To strip or 
divest of shoes. Cockeram. 

f dIS-cAl'C] 51 -AT- 5 ;d, p. a. [L. discalceattts^ 
Stripped of shoes, [r.] Johnson. 

t dIs-cAl-CB-A'TIQN, n. The act of pulling off 
the shoes or sandals. Browne. 

dIs-CAmP', V. a. To cause to remove, or go, 
from the camp ; to decamp. Holland. 

t DIS-CAN'DY, u. ». To dissolve; to melt. Shak. 

dIS-OA-pA9'1-TATE, v.a. To incapacitate; to 
render incapable ; to disable, [b.] C. Lamh. 

DJS-CARD', V. a. [L. dis, apart, and charfa, pa- 
per ; It. scartare ; Sp. descartar ; Fr. 4,cart&r^ 
[l. DISCARDED ; pp. DISCARDING, DISCARDED.] 

1. To throw out of the hands, as cards which 

are not needed in the game. Maehin. 

2. To dismiss from service ; to discharge. 

Their canfrdns, if they list, discard whom they please. 

^ Spenser 

3. To cast off ; to thrust away ; to reject. 

Justice discards party, friendship, kindred, and is always, 
therefore, represented as blind. Addison. 

Syn. — See Dismiss. 

t DIS-CARD'TTRE, ?t.The act of discarding, 

t DIS-CAR'NATE, a. [L. dis, priv., and oaro, 
carnis, flesh.] Stripped of flesh. Glan/vilh 


DIS-CASE', V. a. To strip ; to undress. 

Therefore disease thee instantly and- change gainnents 
with this gentleman. Shak. 

tDlS-CfiP-TA'TIQN, n. [L. disceptatio.l Dis- 
putation. “ Disoeptation and reasoning/^ More. 

dIs-C^P-tA'TQR, n. [L.] A decider; an um- 
pire; an arbitrator; a judge, [r.] Smart. 

Dl^CfiiRN' (diz-zdm', 66), v. a. [L. discemo ; dU, 
apart, and cemo (Gr. icpivu)\ to separate; It 
discemere*, Sp. d%scerrUr\ Fr. discem&ri\ p. 
DISCERNED ; pp. DISCERNING, DISCERNED.] 

1. To distinguish ; to mark or note as differ- 
ent; to discriminate. 

. An eye dfscenahp 

Thine honor from thy sufthring. SkaJhi 
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2. To discover ; to perceive ; to see ; to descry. 

Our unassisted sight ... is not acute enough to duiceni tin; 
xninute texture Of visible objects. JBeattie. 

3. To perceive by the intellect ; to gain knowl- 
edge of by comparison ; to judge. 

What doth better become wisdom tlian to diaeem what is 
worthy the living i i 3 idttey. 

4. To make choice between ; to discriminate. 

Weie so good or bad, just at a price; , 

ITor nothing else the viitue or tlxe vice. J?. Jomon* 

Syn.— See Perccivi:, Sj:x;. 

DISCERN' (diz-zfe'rn'), v, w. 1. To make distinc- 
tion ; to perceive the difference ; to judge. “To 
discern between a subject and a rebel.*’ Locke, 

2. f To have iudicial cognizance. discern- 
eth of . . . frauds, crimes of stellionate.” Bacon, 

D1§-CERN'^;R (diz-zern'§r), One who discerns. 

DIS-CERN^I-BLE (diz-zdr’ne-bl), a. That may be 
discerned; perceptible; discoverable. 

The Spirit of God not showing itself to the soul immedi- 
ately, IS not dutcemible* by itself, as light is, but by its 

D{^CERN'J-BLE-NfiSS (diz-zfeVne-bl-nSs), n. The 
quality of being discernible ; visibleness. 

Dl§-OERN'l-BLY (djz-zdm'e-ble), ad. Perceptibly. 

D|§-o£rN' 1NG (djz-zdrn'ing), a. Judicious; know- 
ing ; sagacious ; discriminating. 

This hath been maintainod not only by warm entluislasts, 
but by cooler and more discetmnff heads. MU) bury, 

DI^-CERN'ING, M. Act of perceiving. Shah, 

Dl§-C£RN'tNG-LY (djz-z^rn'ing-l^), ad. In a dis- 
cerning manner ; judiciously. 

DJ^-CjERN'MIglNT (d}z-zern'ment), n, [It. dtscer^i- 
mento ; Sp. discernimienfo ; Fr. discenmnent.l 

1. The act of discerning or distinguishing- 

It is not practicable to frame rules for the discernment be- 
tween due praises and flatteries. Movntagiu 

2. Power of discerning or distinguishing ; in- 
sight; penetration; sagacity; judgment. 

How great a part of true wisdom it is to be able to distin- 
guish between things ihit diirc-, rlungi •ccmiiicly, bu. roc 
really, alike’ This Is uMn'irk.xoly .ivoicd .ly on wo’d' <h>- 
cemwJCMt and discretion ” whioli .I'-o ni>n used as otiu.vn- 
lent, the Hist to “insight.” rlu* second to “ prudi noo. ’ ’ido 
yet. 111 then earlier ii-'d .uvandi.ig to i lOi- o:j ii uUigy, 

— being both fr m “ disiariio,' — they •.units ilie power oi 
80 seeing things that, ill icciitg, ss c dibCiiiguia.i aud sotiiiiiicu 
them one trom another. Ircnch* 

Syn. — DUcemment to distinguish ditforences or 
discern characters j discrminatim to observe and mark 
differences j penetration or perception to peicoive and 
understand ; sagacity to discern and to avoid being 
imposed upon; insight into ciiaracter; judgment to 
decide ; discretion to guide. Spocuiation requires dis- 
cernment ; decision and action r&inire judgment. — See 
Sagacity. 

DIS-cErp', V. a. [Ii. dmerpo\ dis^ apart, and 
carpOt to pluck ; It. disoerpere.'\ 

1. t To rend or tear in pieces. 

Bacchus was discerped by the jg^ants. Stukely, 

2. To separate ; to disjoin ; to disunite, [r.] 

But that it [the soul} was diacerped from the substance of 
Qod m time. Wfarburton. 

PIB-OSep-J-BIl'I-TY, n. The state of being dis- 
cerptible; discerptibility. [a.] WoUaston. 

DIS-cMep'I-BLE, a. Separable, [r.] BedUy. 

DlS-oMiEP'BIQN, w. See Bisobrptiw. Todd. 

DlS-OfeRP-TI-BlL^I-TY, «. The quality of being 
discerptible ; discerpibility. [b..J Johnson. 

BIS-CSEP'TI-BLE, a. Capable of being torn 
asunder or disunited by force ; separable, [r.] 

What IS most dense and least porous will be most coherent 
and beast dtscerpUbU. OUmvUle. 

HlS-OteRP'Tl-BLE-NfiSS, n. The quality of be- 
ing discerptible ; discerptibility. [R.] Ash. 

Ib|B-€£EP'TI9N, n. The act of disoerping or 
pulling to pieces- “ The diseerpHon of Osiris’s 
body into fourteen parts.” [r.j Cooentty. 

DIS-C£RP’TJVE, a. Capable of separating ; that 
separates or divides. N. Brit. Rev. 

t DTS-CfeS'SIQN (dis-sSsh’un), ». [L. diseessio.'\ 
Depaxtnre ; a going away from. Bp. Hail. 


DlS-CHAR^fE^, V. a. [Sp. descargar ; Fr. dde) 
ger.’-^See CkargrI] [t. ms charged ; 


. dechar- 

- - , . 
DISCHARGING, DISCHARGED.] 

1. To remove the cargo, or contents of; to 
unload; to disburden,; as, *^To discharge a 
vessel.” 


2. To take auray. as a load or burden ; to take 
out ; as, “ To discharge a cargo.” 

3. To free from or to relieve, of something 
burdensome. **Discharged of business.” 

4. To remove, as an alBiction or penalty. 

’T IS hoped his sickness is discharged, STiah. 

6. To let go the charge of. “ To discharge 
their birding-pieces.” iShak. ^^When a Ley- 
den jar is discharged.” Francis. 

6. To let fly or go, as a missile ; to shoot. 
Disekarge thy shafts; this leady bosom rend. Pope, 

7. To utter ; to give vent to ; to express. 

He did discharge an horrible oath. Sticik, 

8. To pa3’, or clear by payment, as a debt. 

Is he not able to discharge the money? Shak, 

9. To send away, as a creditor, by payment. 

“Money to discharge the Jew.” Shak. 

10. To set free, release, absolve, or acquit, 
as of an obligation, claim, accusation, or ser- 
vice due ; to exonerate ; to relieve ; to clear. 

A grateftil mind, 

By owing, owes not, but still pays— at once 
IndebteoTand dischaj'ged. Milton, 

They wanted not reasons to be discharged of all blame. 

Hooker. 

11. To put away ; to obliterate ; to destroy. 

Herbs poisonous and purgative, whose ill quality pcrlxaps 

may be discharged. Bacon. 

12. To perform or execute, as a duty or office. 

“ AYe will discharge our duty.” Shak. 

13. To dismiss, as from office, service, or one’s 

presence; to send away; to discard. “The 
soldier was discharged” Johnson, 

He dischcu ged me witii these words. Shak. 

14. To set at liberty ; to set free ; as, “ To 
discharge a prisoner.” 

15. To let out or emit, as pus. Wiseman, 

16. To disclose ; to reveal ; to make known. 

To their deaf pillows . s i ' / ' • r .'»•».- Shak. 

17. t To act dramatically ; to represent. 

You have not a man in all Athens able to discharge Pyra- 

mus but he. S/iat . 

18. (Arch.) To relieve of incumbent weight. 

“ To discharge the lintel of the weight which 
would otherwise be borne by it.” Gwilt, 

19. (Law.) To cancel ; to put an end to. 

“ To discharge a mortgage, &c/’ Burrill. 

Syn. — See Dismiss. 

D|S-CHAR§^E', v.n. 1. f To be broken up. 

The cloud. If it were oily or fatly, would not discharge. 

Bacon, 

2. To let go or deliver a charge; to fire* 

I will discharge upon her . * . with two bullets. Shak* 

DlS-CHXR(J^E', n. 1. The act of discharging : an 
unloading ; as, “ The disekarge of a cargo.” 

2. Emission ; vent ; an issuing. 

The wretched animal heaved forth such groana. 

That their tligrhurgr did atrctch hia luutliern coat 
Almost to bursting. Shak. 

3. That which is discharged ; matter vented 
or emitted. “ A thin, serous discharge” Sharp. 

4. Explosive removal of a charge ; explosion; 
report ; sound. *^Disc?iarge of artillery.” Shak. 

5. Performance ; execution. “ The discharge 

of those duties.” U Estrange. 

6. Payment ; as, “ The discharge of a debt.” 

7. Dismission from ofiice, or service. “ The 
governor solicited his discharge.” Johnson, 

8. Kelease, as from an obligation, claim, debt, 
or penalty. 

There la no dUchorge in that war. Eccl* viU. 8. 

0. Absolution from a crime ; acquittal ; ac- 
quittance. “An acquittance or discharge of a 
man upon some precedent accusation.” South. 

10. A setting at liberty ; a freeing ; as, “ The 
discharge of a prisoner.*’ 

11, Hansom ; price of deliverance. MiUon. 

12, (Arch.) The relief or distribution of a 

weight or load to be borne ; — a brick wall or 
post trimmed up to a piece of timber overloaded 
in its bearing. Francis. 

13. (Idtto.) The act of setting free ; acquit- 

tance : — the instrument by which a person is 
discharged from a debt or obligation, or an en- 
cumbrance is cancelled : — in equity practice, a 
statement of disbursements and an offset of 
counter claims, brought in and filed on account- 
ing before a master m chancery. BwriH. 

DIS-CHARG'5R, n. 1, One who discharges. 

2. (BUo.) An instrument for discharging 
electricity. Frcmcia. 


DfS-CHAR^'lNG, n. The act of unloading, re- 
leasing, or unburdening. Richardson, 

Z>ischarging-rod, (Elec.) an instrument for dis- 
charging a Leyden jar, formed of a tube of glass, 
with a metallic chain or wire running through it, 
each end being terminated by a brass cap or ball. 

Francis. 

DIS-CHURCH', V. a. To unchurch, [r.] Bp. Hall. 

t DIS-CIDE', V. a. [L. discido.'] To cut or tear 
to pieces ; to divide ; to part. Spenser. 

DlS'Cl-PORM, a. [L. discus^ a disk, and/or»ia, 
form.] {Bot.) Flat and circular, like a disk or 
quoit ; disk-shaped. Gi'ay. 

t DJS-ClNCT', a. [L. disennetus^ Ungirded. SooU. 

fDJS-CIND', tJ. a. [L. disdndo.] To divide ; to 
part- “ Nations discinded by the raavo.” Howell. 

DIS-CI'PLE (-pi), n. [L. discipulus\ dtscOf to 
learn ; It. discepolo ; Sp. discipulo ; Fr, disciple.'] 

1. One who professes to receive instruction 
from another ; a scholar ; a pupil. 

\ oi.rt«vi behave himself 80 well as to 

r' ^ . I *. .!• .. tik'i . 'PI ■ •» instructor. Hatts, 

2. A follower of some teacher ; a follower in 
doctrine ; an adherent. 

By this shall all men know that ye are my disciples^ if ye 
have love one to another. John xili. SA 

Syn.— See Follower, Scholar. 

DIS-Cf'PLE, V. a. 1. To bring up ; to teach ; to 
train. ^^Discqded of the bravest.” Shak. 

2. To convert to an adherent or disciple ; to 

cause to become a follower. Hammond. 

3. To discipline ; to punish. Spmser. 

DjS-crpLE— LIKE, <35. Becoming a disciple. “A 
son-like and disciple-like reverence.” Milton. 

DIS-cPple-SHIp, n. The state of being a dLsci- 
plc. “ The terms of his discipleship.” Hoadly. 

D[S-cPpl£sS, n. A female disciple, [r.] 'Vdat. 

Dis'Cl-PLiN-A-BLE, a. [It. disciplinahile ; Sp. 

Fr. disciplinable.] 

1. Capable of receiving instruction. “ Hum- 
ble and disciplinable.” Hale. 

2. That may be made matter of discipline. 

DlB’OI-PI^lN-A-BLE-NfcSS, n. Capacity of re- 
ceiving instruction or discipline. Hale. 

dIs’CI-PLIN-AL, g. [It. disciplinale.] Eclating 
to discipline’; disciplinary, [u.] Latham. 

dIs'CJ-PLIN-ANT, n. One of a strict religious 
order, [k.]* SheUon. 

dIS-CI-PLI-NA'RI-AN, a. Fertainingto discijdino. 
“ Disciplinarian uncertainties.” (Jlanville. 

dIs-OJ-PLI-NA’RJ-AN, w. 1. One who enforces dis- 
cipline, or adhcro'nce to stated rules ; martinet. 

He, being a strict disciplinarian^ would punish thoh 
vicious manuors. Euller. 

2. A term formerly applied to the Puritans 
and rre.sbyterians. Sanderson. 

Dls'Cl-PLl-NA-RY, a. [Fr. discipUnaire,] 

1. Relating to a regular course of education. 

Studies, wherein our noble and si^ntle youth ouaht to 

bestow their time in a diseipUnary wsy, mtUtm. 

2. Relating to discipline, or government by 

strict rules. “ Those canons in behalf of mar- 
riage were only disciplinary.” Bp. Feme. 

dIs'C{-PLInb, n. [L. discipUna ; discOf to learn ; 
It. ^ Sp. elisciplina ; Fr. aiAcipl/ne.] 

1. Education; instruction; training. 

Tho cold of the northern parts is that which, vrtthout a!<l 
of (fisetpltne, doth make tlie bodies liardest auadi the eounyro 
warmest Bacon. 

* He openeth also the ear to diseipme. Job xml. X(k 

2. Any thing as taught ; art ; science. 

Art may be ssdd tooveroome and advance nature In these 
mtichanical duetpUnes. WWeins. 

3. Method of government ; order; rule* ♦♦A 

right pattern of sound discipline.” Hooker. 

4. State of subjection ; control. 

The most perftet, who have their passions In the best dis- 
efp/bM, are yet obliged to b* oonstaatiy on tlielr guard. Ho^srt. 

5. Chastisement; correction; punishment. 


And. wl ^ _ 

like a n«frl«eted forester, runs wild. ffotcgwn 

6. The peculiar mode of life in accordance 

with the rules of some profession, fraternity, or 
aociegr. Brande. 

7. The punishments employed in convents, 


A, E, f, o, Img; A, 2, I, 6, tJ, '2, chert ; 
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cr those which are self-inflicted by way of mor- 
tification. 

8. (EccL) The rirplicp^iop, in a Christian 
Church, of those ' ales which re- 
gard the purity, ou'-or, li'h* and peace of 

Its members. £den, 

Syn. — See Coeeecxion. 

DlS'CJ-PLfN’E, t\ a, [It. disc/p/inare ; Sp. disci- 
plinar; Fr. disczpiiner,] [i. disciplined ; pp, 

DISCIPLINING, DISCIPLINED.] 

1. To educate ; to teach ; to train ; to ad- 
vance by instruction ; to instruct. 

They were with care prepared and disciplined for confir- 
mation. Mldtscn. 

2. To regulate ; to gojem. “ Diaciplining 
them [appeUtes] T?vith fasting.** ^ Scott* 

3. To chastise ; to correct ; to punish. 

Has he not di’iciplined Aufidius soundly? SJiak. 

4. To subject to ecclesiastical discipline. 

Syn. — See Chastise. 

Bts'CI-PLlNED (dis*s§-pltnd), p* a. Prepared by 
discipline; instructed. 

DIS'CI-PLSN-^R, n. One who disciplines. Milton. 

DiS-CLAIM', V. a. [dts, priv., and claim.l \i. dis- 
claimed ; pp. disclaiming, disclaimed.] 

1. To relinquish the claim to ; to i enounce ; 
to cast off. 

Here I disclaim all sny paternal care. Slidk. 

2. To deny any knowledge or approval of; to 
disavow ; to disown. 

He calls the gods to witness their otience. 

Disclaims the war, asserts his innocence. Dryden. 

3. To refuse ; to forbear to yield. 

Let none to strangers honors due divilaim. Pope. 

4. {Law.) To deny or disavow, as another's 

claim . — to decline accepting, as an estate, in- 
terest, or office. BurrilL 

gyn, — To disclaim, is to throw off a claim j to dis- 
own^ not to admit as one’s own. He disclaimed the 
honor, disowned or dented the relationship, renounced 
the claim, disavowed the intention, and rejected the 
proposal. — See Deny. 

fDlS-CLAIM', V. n. To renounce a claim. 

You cowardly rascal I Nature disclaims m tliee; a tailor 
made thee. Sfiak. 

1>IS-0LAIM*|1R, n. 1. One who disclaims. 

2. A ft^rmal disavowal. 

I th*nk of our rnt’op to he somewhat concerned 

In i M* M '‘/(ff 'H It' 't* pr.'t .(.('.ii V <'.*this society. Burke. 

3. (Law.) Renunciation or disavowal of a title 

or a claim; the relinquishment of an interest 
or estate : — in chancery pleading, the renunci- 
ation of the defendant of all claims to the subject 
of the demand made by the plaintiff’s bill or 
writ. JBouvier. 

Disclaimer of tenure, or tenancy, (Law.) a denial that 
the estate is held from the person claiming to bo the 
owner. Soumer. 

DiS- CLA-MA^TION, n. The act of disclaiming ; 
a disowning, [r.] Bd. Rev. 

PIs-CL6§E', V. a. [L, discludo ; dis, priv., and 
elose.l [i. disclosed; pp. disclosino, dis- 
closed.] 

1. To uncover ; to bring to open view. 

The shells being broken, ... the stone included in them is 
thereby disclosed and set at liberty. Woodward, 

2. To make known; to reveal; to show; to 
divulge ; to tell. 

She that could think, and ne*er disclose her mind. Shdk. 

3. fXo cause to open ; to hatch, as eggs. 

It is reported by the ancients that the ostrich layeth her 
eggs under sand, wnwe the heatof the sun discloses ui<^. * 

Syn.— -To make known that which was before 
concealed is the common signification of the words 
to disclose, divulg^e, reveal, ana teU ; but to UU is less 
restricted in its use than the others, XHsdosis or di- 
vvige what was before concealed, or unknown ; rs> 
ceoT a secret or an unknown truth ; UU a story, a tale, 
a truth, or a falsehood; relate the circumstances.— 
See OoMCMUNicAXE, Publish, Tell, 

Vi n. To open; to gape. 7%of>iipson, 

tDlS.^L5§B', n. Discovery ; disclosure. Ycnmg. 

Dls-CL5i|'J^R, ru One who discloses. Bronme. 

DlB-OLCtfXSK^ (dlto-kU^zhur), n. L The act of 
discdosm^oi uHcovering; disGOveiT; exposi- 

. tiom “Both for the use and dtsplosure of 
causes.'* Bacon, 


2. The act of making known ; the act of re- 

vealing ; a revelation. “ A sudden ... disetos- 
vre of the king’s mind.” Bacon. 

3. That which is disclosed. 

fDIS-CLCjOD', V. a. To disperse, as clouds; to 
free or clear from that which obscures. Feltliam. 

t DIS-CLoUT', V. a. To free from, or take out of, 
a clout or napkin. Bp. Hall. 

t DIS-CLU'§ION (dis-klu'zhun), n. [L. disclusio.l 

Emission. “ Disclustoyis of light.’* More. 

t DIS-CO AST', V. n. To quit the coast ; to depart, 
or separate, from. Barroic, 

DIS-CQ-HE'il^NT, a. Incoherent. Clarke. 

DiS'COID, n. 1. A body resembling a disk. Boag. 

2. (Conchy A univalve shell of which the 
whorls are disposed vertically on the same plane, 
so as to form a disk. Brands. 


DiS-COM-MiSXD'jpR, n. One w’ho discommends. 

t DlS-COM-MlS'SIOX, r. a. To deprive of a com- 
mission. ’ Abp. Land. 

t dIs-c6m'MO-DATE, r. a. To incommode. 
“ Wars did , . . discommodateiho king.” Howell. 

dIs-COM-mOde', r. a. [?, discommoded; pp. 
discommoding, discommoded.] To incom- 
mode ; to put to inconvenience, [r.] Bailei/. 

DIS-CQM-MO'DI-Ot^S, G. Incommodious; incon- 
venient. [r.] Spenser. 

DlS-COM-MO'Dl-Ot^S-LY, ad. In a discommodi- 
ous manner, [r.] Craig. 

DiS-epM-MO'DI-Ors-NfiSS, n. Inconvenience. 
“ The discommod'ious7iBSs of the place.” Forth. 

dIs-COM-m6B'I-TY, n. Incommodity; disad- 
vantage; misf^ortune. [r.] Bacon. 

DlS-CdM'MON, V. a. 1. To deprive of the right of 


DIS C51D, ) [Gr. 6 taKon 6 i 2 s > 5tff/cof, a disk, 

DIS-CdiD'AL, ) and slios, form.] 

1. Having the form of a disk. Ash. 

2. (Bot.) Dilated into the form of a disk ; — 

relating to the disk or central part of a head of 
flowers, and not to the margin; without rays 
or ray-flowers. Gray. 


DIS-c6l'OR (dis-kfil'iur), V. a. [L. decoloro ; It. 
discolor are ; Sp. descotorar ; Fr. dtcoloy'erJ] [i, 
DISCOLORED ; pp. DISCOLORING, DISCOLORED.] 
1. To change m respect to color ; to change 
from the natural hue ; to stain ; to tarnish. 


We shall your tawny ground with your red blood rfis- 
color. Stiak. 


2 . To put a false appearance upon. 

Have a care lest some beloved notion, or some darling sci- 
ence, so prevail over your mind as to discolor all your ideas. 

IFatts. 


dIS-c6l-QR-A'TIQN, n. [It. discolorazione ; Fr. 
decoloration.) 

1. The act of discoloring. Boyle. 

2 . Change of color; stam. “Spots and dis- 

colorafions of the skin.” Artmthnot. 


common. 

Thou discommonest thy neighbor’s kin^ 

And wam’st that none iced on tliy field save thine. Bp. JSaU. 

2. To deprive of the privileges of a place, as 
of a univcThity. 

Bishop King, then vice-chancellor, discommoned three or 
four townsmen together. State Trials. 

3. (Law.) To deprive of the commonable 

quality, as lands, by enclosing or appropriating 
them. BurriU. 

Dls-c6M'PA-Ny, V* a. To deprive of company ; 
to dissociate. ’ [r.] B. Jonson. 

t DlS-CQM-PLfiX'ION (dls-kpm-plgk'shun), v. a. 
To change the hue or color of. Beau. ^ FI. 

D1S-C0M-P6§E' (dls-kom-p6z'), v. a. [Sp. descom- 
p07ier ; Fr. decomposer.) [i. discomposed ; pp. 
DISCOMPOSING, DISCOMPOSED.] 

1. To disorder ; to derange ; to disturb. Swift. 

2. To perturb ; to ruffle ; to agitate ; to dis- 
concert; to disquiet; to* harass; to vex. 

DI, in death, it shows 

Your peace of mind by rage to discompose. Dryden. 

3. t To displace ; to discard. 


dIs-c6l' 9RED (-kfil'Iurd), a. 1. Having the color 
changed ; changed from the natural hue, Shak. 

2. Variegated; diversified; party-colored. 
“ Discolored flowers.” B. Jonson. “ Discolored 
mead.” licenser. 


He never put down or discomposed a counsellor or neat 
servant. Bacon. 

Syn. — See Disturb. 

DIs-CQM-PO^ED', 2 ?. a. Disturbed; ruffled; un- 
easy. 


DJS-c6m'FIT (dis-kfim'fjt), v. a. [L. dis, priv., and 
cOT^o, to fasten ; Xt.sconfiggere ; Fr. aeconfre.] 
[i. discomfited; ^p. discomfiting, discom- 
fited.] To scatter in flight ; to defeat ; to rout ; 
to overthrow ; to conquer ; to vanquish ; to 
overpower ; to subdue ; to beat. 

The Amalekites smote them, and discomfited them even 
unto Ilormah. iVhm. xiv, 45. 

DlS-c6M'FjT (dis-kfim'fit), n. Defeat; rout; over- 
throw ; discomfiture- Milton. 

D1S-06m'P 1T-URE, n. Defeat; overthrow; rout. 

Behold, every man’s sword was against his follow, and 
there was a very great discomfitic'e. 1 Sam. aciv. SO. 

dIs-c6m'FORT (dts-kfim'furt), n. 1. Wantof com- 
fort; uneasiness; disturbance; disquietude. 

I am so much a tool, should I stay longer. 

It would be my disgrace and your discomfort. Sheik. 

2. Distress; grief; sorrow. 

What m«m you. sir, 

To give them this diseo/iv'brt? Look, they weep. Shak, 

dIS-c6m'F9RT, V. a. [It. disoonfortare Fr. 
diconfdrt&r^ To make uneasy ; ♦•urb; to 
disquiet ; to sadden, [r.] . ’ / 

Though I diai / 

Discomfort you, my love. It nothb Sheik. 

t DIS-C6 m'F9RT- A-BLB, a. LF My ; with- 
out comfort. “ Discomfortabl m.*^ Bhak. 

2. Uncomfortable; unplea ^*No other 

news but discomfortable.''* ' Sidney, 

t dIS- 06 m'FOBT- A-BLE-N fisC-' Unoomforta- 

bleiness ; want of comfort ; discomfort. Sandys. 

DlS-C9M-MfiND', V. a. To blame ; to censure. 

Neither do X discommend the lofty style in tragedy. Dryden. 

dIs-C9M-m6nd'A-BLE, a. Blamable; censura- 
ble. — See Commendable, [r.] Bit T. Herbert. 

t DlS-CgM-MfiND' A-BLE-N^SS, n, Censurable- 
blamableness. 


DXs-cdMrM?N-DA'TI9N, n. The act of blam- 
ing; censure; reproach, [b.] Hakewill. 


DlS-C9M-PO§'5D-NfiSS, n. The quality of being 
discomposed; disquiet; agitation. Hale. 

tDIS-C6M-P9-§I"TION (-zlsh'), n. Inconsist- 
ency ; disagreement. Donne. 

DiS-COM-PO^'URB (dIs-kom-p5'zhur), n, 1. The 
state of being discomposed ; disorder; perturba- 
tion. “ Discomposure of mind.” Clarendon. 

2. f Inconsistency ; disagreement. Boyle. 

DiS-COMPT' (dis-kbfint'), o. a. [Fr. dascompter^ 
To discount. — See Discount. Hvdihras. 

DlS-C9N-CSiRT', tJ. a. [*. DISCONCERTED ; pp. 
DISCONCERTING, DISCONCERTED,] 

1. To throw into disorder ; to undo, as a con- 
certed plan ; to frustrate ; to defeat. 

He disconcerted all their hopes and expectations. Durd. 

2. To discompose ; to confuse; to bewilder; 
to derange ; to disorder ; to disturb. 

A careless gesture, a word, or a look. Is enough to discon- 
cert them. Collier. 

f dIS-C6N'CBRT, n. Want of concert. “Our 
disconcert for their defence.” Temple. 

DlS-C9N-Cj£R'TI9N, n. Act of disconcerting; 
discomposure. (State Trials. 

DIS-C9N-DU'CIVE, G. Not conducive; obstruc- 
tive; hindering, [r.] Seager. 

DiS-CpN-FfiRM'A-BDE, a. Not conformable ; dis- 
senting ; not co'mplying or assenting. “ JHscon- 
formewU in religion from us.” [n!!] Stow. 

DlS-C9N-F6RM'l-Ty, n. Want of conformity 
“ Disconfomiity to his practice.” [r.] Barrow 

DlS-C9N-GRtlJ'l-Ty, n. Want of agreement; un- 
likeness ; disparity. “ That much discoTtgr^it^ 
betwixt him [God] and us.” Mountagzi, 

DIS-C9N-N£CT', V, a. [i. DISCONNECTED ; pp. 
DISCONNECTING, DISCONNECTED.] To Separate ; 
to disjoin ; to break the ties or connection. 

The Episcopal Church of England, before the refomufiox 
connected with the see of Borne, since then discemecied, 

JSurle 
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d!s-CQN-N36cT'5D, p, a, Kot collected ; sep- 
arate. Blair. 

DlS-CQN-NEC'TrpN, n. Separation ; disunion. 

** Distrust and diacomiectiony Burke, 

D^S-CON'S 5 -CRATE, r. a. To divest or deprive 
of consecration ; to desecrate, [a.] Andrews, 
fDIS-CQN-SENT', «. To disagree; to differ; 

not to* give assent. Milton, 

tDlS-CON^SO-IiA-CY, n. The state of being dis- 
consolate ; disconsolateness. Barroio, 

d!S-CON'SQ-LANCE, n. Disconsolateness. 

dIs-CON'SO-LATE, a, [Old Fr. ; Sp. 

desconsolado,\ 

1. Yoidof consolation or comfort; hopeless ; 
sorrovrful; melancholy; afflicted; sad. 

The ladxee and the hniphts, no shelter nigh, 

"Were dropping Kct, di'^consolate, and 'wan. jjryden, 

2. Saddening ; gloomy'. “The disconsolaie 

darkness of our winter nights.” Ray, 

D]fS-cdN'SO-L.-\rE-LY, ad. In a disconsolate 
manner ; 'sorrowfully. 

DfS-cON'SO-LATE-NfiSS, n. The state of being 
disconsolate.* Bai'row, 

t DIS-OdN-sg-LA'TION", n. Want of comfort. 
“ JDisconsolation and heaviness.” Bp, Hall. 

DiS-CQN-TfiNT', n, 1. Want of content ; unea- 
siness ; dissatisfaction. 

jJiTow is the winter of our (fu^teonient 

Made glorious summer by this son of York. SiiaJ:. 

2. A discontented person ; a male content. 
Pickle chasgelmgs, and poor discontents, Shdk. 
DlS-CQN-TfiNT', a. Discontented. Hayward. 

dJs-CQN-T15NT', V. a. [It. discontentare Sp 
desconteo^tar.] [i. discontbnted ; pp, discon- 
tenting, DISCONTENTED.] To dissatisfy; to 
make uneasy ; to displease. 

Those that were there thought it not flt 
To discotitent so ancient a wit. SucfUing, 

DiS-CQN-T£NT'5D, a. Uneasy; dissatisfied. 

These are, beyond comparison, the two greatest evils In 
thie worlds a diseased body and a disc<}ntmteaimn<l,2lllotwn, 

nJs-CQN'-TJBNT'5D-Ly, ad. In a discontented 
manner ; with discontent. 

DlS-CON-Ti&NT^JglD-NfiSS, n. State of being dis- 
contented ; uneasiness ; dissatisfaction. Hamel. 

t Dts-CpN-TlsNr'PX^Ii, a. Discontented. Howe. 

DiS-CQN-TfiNT^ING, G. Giving no satisfaction ; 
dissatisfying ; displeasing- Milton. 

DlS-CQlsr-TjSNT'M^NT, n. The state of being 
discontented ; uneasiness. 

The polinc and a'tifluial noudshing of hopes . . . U one of 
the best: aiiildotos ogain&t die puiaoii or ditt OhU'.itunuitJSai'oH. 

DlS-CQN-TfN'5-A-BLE, a. That may be discon- 
tinued. [r.] * Dr. Alim, 

DlS-CQN-TlN'V-ANCE (dis-kon-tin'yu-ans), n. 

1. Want of continuance ; interruption ; ces- 
sation ; intermission. “ Long discontinuance 
of our conversation with him.” AUerbury. 

2. (Law,] The termination or suspension of 

an estate tail ; a species of ouster of a freehold , 
by which the right of entry was taken away and 
the issue put to a trial : — - a chasm in the 
pleading: — the termination of an action at 
law by the voluntary act of the plaintiff, or in 
consequence of the plaintifTs omitting to con- 
tinue the process or proceedings by proper en- 
tries osn Ihe record. BomUr. Burrill. 

DiS-OQN-TiN-p-A'TIQN-, n. [It. dASoovsHnua^ ’ 
sdone ; Fr. disoemUntutMonJ] DiSrUjption of eon- 
tlnuitv ; separation. “ of 

parts.’' ' Newton. 

Dfs-OON-TlN'yB (dle-kon-tln'yu), t). a. [It. 
a&ni^timtare ; Sp. ^con^nuar; Fr* discontimter.] 
[i. discontinued; pp. DISCONTINUING, DIS- 
CONTINUED.] 

L To leave off; to break off ; to intermit ; to 
stop ; to put an em to. 

emnot now diseoittitma these obliring offices without 
lbrfeltingyoiir«he»aaterof ctmstan Melmoth. 

Sr To cease to take or receive ; as, “ To dis- 
continue a periodieaL” 

Ms-O^N'-Tlsr'TO' o. L To'loiW (kftt&ltiity ; to 
suffer disruption ; to break. Bacon, 


2. To be kept from possession ; — withyro^w. 

Thou Shalt disamtimte/rom thy heritage. J&^'. xvii. 4. 
Dl S-CON-TlN'y-5D-Ni5SS, n. The state of being 
discontinued. Scott, 

DIS-CON-TIN-U-EE' [130), n, (Law.) One whose 
estate is discontinued. Blackstone, 

DlS-CON-TlN'y-5R, n. One who discontinues. 
DtS-GoN-TJ-NU'J-TY, n. [Fr. discontinuity:] 
Want of continuity or absolute contact, [n.] 

Di^ontinuity of parts is the principal cause of the opacity 
of bodies. Neioton. 

DiS-CON-TiN-y-^R^ n, fjjaw.) One who discon- 
tinue s ; — opposed to discordnnuce. Blackstone. 

DIS-CON-TINTt-OUS, a. L Not continuous; 
broken off ; interrupted. 

2. Wide ; extended ; gaping. ** Hiscoiitinu- 
ous wound.” Miltmi. 

Discontinuoits function, (Math,') a function which 
does not vary continuously as the variable increases 
uniformly. Dames ^ Peck. 

tDIS-CON-VENTENCE, n. 

cordance ; inconvenience, 
t dIs-OQN-VENT^NT, a. Inconvenient ; unsuit- 
ed ; repugnant. Bp. Reynolds. 

DIS'CdRD, n. [L., It., 4r Sp. discordia i L. dis, 
priv., and cor, cordis, tHe heart; Fr, discords.'] 

1. Want of concord or harmony ; disagree- 

ment ; opposition ; alienation of affection ; con- 
tention; strife. “He that soweth discord 
among Ms brethren.” Proc. vi. 19. 

2. (Mus,) A combination of musical tones, 
which, not being adapted in nature to harmon- 
ize with each other, sound disagreeably togeth- 
er dissonance opposed to concord, Warner. 

Syn.—See Disagreement. 
t DIS-CORD', V. n. To disagree ; not to suit with. 

“ The one . . . discording vfiih. the othoT.** Bacon. 
f DrS-CdRD'A-BLE, a. That produces discord, 

Hiscoi'dahle cause.” Chaucer. 


Incongruity; dis- 
Fotherhy. 


D1S-c5RD'aN 0E, ? [It. discordanza ; Sp. dh-^ 
See 


D1 S-c 6RD'AN-CY, 5 cordtmeia ; Fr. discordance.] 
Want of concord; disagreement; op])osition ; 
inconsistency ; discord. “ Hiscordandes of in- 
terest.” Warton, “The discordmwe of these 
errors.’’ Bp. Horsley. 

DJS-CORD'ANT, a. [L. discors ; It. discordante ; 
Fr. discordard.] 

1. Wanting agreement; being at variance; 
opposite ; incongruous. 

So various, so dii^ordant, is the mind* 

That in our will a different will wc find. Dryden. 

2. Wanting concord ; dissonant; inharmoni- 
ous ; as, “ Hiscordant sounds.” 


DtS-CORD'ANT-LY, ad. In a discordant manner. 

DIS-C6RD'ANT-N3BSS,w. Discordance, [r.] Scott. 

t DIS-C5RD'FdL, a. Quarrelsome; not peacea- 
ble. “ That discordful crew,” Bpenser. 

tDlS-C^5RD'oys, a. Discordant; dissonant. “The 
disoordous jars.” Bp. Hall, \ 

t DlS-C^jR'Pg-RATE, a. Deprived of corporate 
privileges. * Proclamaiion of James 11. 

+ DlS-cOT(yN'85L, u. a. To dissuade* Spenser. 

DlS'COtyNT (114), 5l. [It. scordo ; Sp. descuento ; 
Fr. dMompie.] 

1. An allowance or deduction, according to 
the rate of interest, for money advanced before 
it is due : — an allowance on a debt not yet due, 
in consideration of immediate payment: — a 
deduction from the customary price:-— act of 
discounting. 

2. The sum deducted or refunded. Smft. 


[| Dts-cailNT' (114) [dia-kbfint’, S. W, P. J, E, F, 
Ja. K. Sm. ; dis'kbfint, Wb. Jfees], o. a. [It. 
scontare ; Sp. deseontar ; Fr. dicempter.] [i. 
discounted; pp. DISCOUNTING, DISCOUNTED.] 
1. To count back ; to pay back, or by a coun- 
ter reckoning. 

Porvlaol di^unU arrears, 

By bills fbr taxes and repedro. Bu4ft, 


2. To deduct, as a certain sum oar rate per 
cent. ; as, “To discomt four per cent.” 

3. To lend or advance money upon, with de- 
duction of discount ; as, •* To discount a note.” 

JtS^ “ The accent [on tlie second syllable] is proper, 
bat in the mercantile world, the verb is very com- 


monly made to bear the same accent as the noun.” 
Smart. 

II DlS-Cdl^NT', V, n. To lend money, deducting 
interest at the time of the loan. Jfastnt, 

Dls-C 0 (JNT'A-BLE, a. That may be discounted; 
subject to discount. Smart, 

DIs'Co(jNT-DAY, n. The day of the week on 
which a bank discounts notes and bills. Craig, 

DIs-C(>0‘N'T5-NANCE, V. a, [Fr. deconienancer.] 
[i. DISCOUNTENANCED ; pp. DISCOUNTENANC- 
ING, DISCOUNTENANCED.] 

1. To abash ; to put to shame. 

Ho 0.“’^* •'•'d v P’ 0 r’f” ' ’'1^'''. -“-ft 

To '>:‘i M* ' • ■ »» i*'’ V /•'vi 

2. To show disapprobation of ; to discourage. 

Be careful to discounttmance in children any tMnc tliat 

looks like rage and furious anger. TiUotson. 

DlS-Cdt^N^T^l-NANCE, n. Disfavor; treatment 
tending to check or discourage ; disregard. 

>Tp the diifcouiiteiicaiee ho meets -with 

:i. "• ’ -■ (‘n' "ur- I ' I world. liogers, 

dIs-cQtcjN'T5-NAN-C5R, n. One who discoun- 
tenances. Bacon. 

dIs-COI&NT'BR, n. One who discounts. Burke. 

DiS-COtTR^AyE (dis-kur'aj), u. a, [Fr. dMoxtra^ 
ger,] p .' dlscouhaoed ; disco viiaoing, 

DISCOURAGED.] 

1. To repress the courage of ; to dishearten ; 
to depress ; to deprive of confidence ; to deter. 

Onr brethren have discoirragcd our heart, saying', The 
people IS greater and taller than we. Deut. i. 28. 

2. To discoimtonnnce ; to seek to check ; as, 
“ To discourage an enterprise.” 

Syn. — See Deter. 

fDls-CoGR'AgE, n. Want of courage. Elyot, 

DiS-COtyR'AGE-A-BLE, a. That can be discour- 
aged or disheartened. Bp. Hall. 

DlS-OOCB'^gE-MfiNT, n. [Fr. d^couragemcnt.\ 

1. The act of discouraging, Jolmson. 

2. State of being discouraged; depression. 

Over-great dhcow agfinrnt might make them denperate. 

Sttrt* 7'iudn. 

$. The cause of depression ; that which dis- 
heartens. “ Preserving to the end under all 
discouragements.*' Clarke. 

DlS-COtlR'.Ag-5R, n. One who discourages. 

DIS-C6URSE’ (dis-kars’), n. [L. dheursus ; It. die- 
corso ; Sp. discitrso ; Fr. discours.] 

1. The power or the act of tlie understand- 
ing, by which it passes from premises to conse- 
quences ; the process of ratiocination ; reason- 
ing; reason. 

Sure lli> tliut made ii« with sncli large dioeovne, 
Looking lietiire aiifl atVi. gave ns not 
That cupuhitit^ anil codLtkv ruMon 
To fust in iiH uiiiiKeii. Shak, 

Beasonlxig, or dthcouw, is th«i act of proceeding from cer- 
tain judgments to another fimnded on them. WJiamjf. 

2. The communication of thoughts upon any 
subject, in a fomal manner, whether made by 
writing or orally ; a treatise ; u dissertation ; a 
speech; a sermon. 

My intention In this and oome fiilnre dW^rnto is to set 
before you the dtvlue authority of the ChtUitiui rvlignm. 

lip, Pearce, 

3. Mutual intercourse by spoken language ; 

conversation ; talk. “ Sweet discourse, the ban- 
quet of the mind.” Hrydm, 

Syn.— See Conversation, Speech. 

DlS-cOURSE^ (dis-kcra'), v. n. [It. dUcorrsTS ; Sp, 
discurrir ; Fr. discourir:] p. DISCOURSED ; pp* 
DISCOtTRSING, DIBOOURSED.] 

1. To pass f^om premises to oonRequences ; 

to reason. “Brutes do want that quick dte- 
cotsrsing power.” . JJatiee, 

2. To speak oar oommunieate thoughts in a 
formal manner ; as, “ To dtscourae upon the im- 
mortality of the soul.” 

3. To talk ; to converse j te relate. “ Stand 

not to Sseousrse.** Hhak, 

Sym— SeeSEEAX* 

D|S-cOdese’, p* a* L To treat of ; to converse 
coneeming ; to discuss ; to talk over. 

Hard am the imyi of trath, and moffh to irelk » _ 

Smooth ou the tongue chtmenod, pISeriiig to the ear. 

2. To give forth ; to utter ; to emit. 
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D|S-C 6 URSB'L 51 SS, «. Having no discourse.' 
“ Bash and dmcoiirseless brains.” Skelton, ; 

DiS-COURS'^U, 71. One who discourses. | 

D|S-COURS'TNG, 71. The act of one who disconrs- i 
es; reasoning; connected thought. “Fears 
and weak dhcoursings.^* Bp. Taylor. 

Dis-COUR'STVE, a. 1. Passing from antecedent 
to ; discursive. Miffon, 

2. C h-.i'- interlocutory. “ZJis- 

conrsire scenes.' ' Dryden. 

3. Conversable ; communicative. ^ “ A com- 
plaisant man, very free and dtseoursive.” IT ood, 

II DtS-COUR'T^-OtrS (dls-kur'te-uso7’ d!s-k6rt'> us) 
[di'i-kur'clius, S'. JV . ; dls-kur'che-us, P . ; dis- 
kur'te-us, J. P.; di«?-kdit'yus, P. ; dls-kor'te-us, 
Ja.; dU-koit' y ns, K.Sm.]i a. [Ft. discoiirtois.} 
Wanting in courtesy, or good manners; un- 
courteous ; uncivil ; uncomplaisant ; rude. 

They would not be uncivil or fK'^courtcous in tliwarting 
the mind and pleasure of tlicir company. • Barrow. 

II dIs-OOUR'TB-OCS-LY, ad. Uncivilly ; rudely. 

II DtS-COUR'T^-OUS-NfiSS, n. The quality of 
being discourteous ; incivility ; discourtesy. Ash. 

dIS-COUR'T^:-SY, n. [It. discortesia\ Sp. des- 
coYtesia\ Fr. aisemrtesie.'] Incivility; rude- 
ness ; act of disrespect ; discourteousness. “ As 
if I had done him a discouHesy.*^ Wiseman. 

tDlS-COURT'SHlP, n. Want of respect; inci- 
vility ; discourtesy. B. Jonson. 

dIs'COUS, a. Flat and circular like a disk or 
quoit; disk-shaped; discoid. Quincy, 

t)JS-c6v'Jg:-NANT, V. a. To dissolve covenant or 
contract avith. Craig. 

D1S-c6v' 5R Cdis-kuv' 9 r), x>. a. [It. disoorrire ; Sp. 
descuhnri Fr. deeouvrir. — See CovEii.] [?*. 
DISCOVERED ; pp. DISCOVERINO-, DISCOVEltED.] 

1. To take oii or remove, as a cover. 

For the greatness of thy iniquity are thy skirts discor^rl, 
and thy heels made bare, Jer. xui. 22. 

2. To expose to view ; to bring to light ; to 
disclose ; to lay bare ; to uncover ; to show ; to 
make known ; to reveal ; to tell. 

Go, draw aside the curtains, and discover 

The su\ prill caskets to this noble prince. Shah. 

Law can dtsem er sin, but not remo^ e. Milton. 

3. To find out, as something hidden or not 
known before ; to ascertain. 

Harvey discoveted the circulation of the blood. Godwin. 

He shall never dweover, by any alteration in me, my 
knowledge of his mistake, Bope. 

4. To find, as a person concealed ; to detect. 

Up ho starts, 

JHscovered and surprised, Milton. 

5. To espy ; to descry. 

When we had discovered Cyprus, we left it on the left 
hand. Acta xxi. 3. 

Syn,— See Detect, Find, Invent, Show, 
Tell. 

Dlfs-c6v'jg;R-A-BLE, a. That maybe discovered ; 
that may be seen ; apparent. Locke. 

DTs-c6v'5R-:5R, n. 1. One who discovers. 

2. An explorer ; a scout ; a spy. 

Send forth 

To know the numbers of our enemies Shak. 

tDlS-06v'®R-M£lNT, n. Discovery. FaiTfaoc. 

DIS-o6 V'JIRT, a. {Law.) iftt covert ; free from 
matrimonial ties. Bouvier* 

dIs-c6v'5R-TURE, n. 1. Discovery. 

2. (Imio.) Freedom from coverture or matri- 
monial ties. Blackstone. 

DJS-Odv'jpR-Y, n. 1. The act of discovering or 
findiim out.* ^^Discoveries of dishonor.” Shak. 

2. 'The act of making known ; disclosure. 

Such a discovery ought to bo made as late as possible. Swift. 

3. Something discovered. 

In religion there have been many discoveries, but (in true 
religion, X mean) no inventions. Trench. 

4. The revealing or disclosing of a 

matter by a defendant, in ms answer to a bill 
filed for that purpose. BwrriU. 

DlS-CRA'DLE, v.n, & a. To come, or take, from 
the oradlft . — to burst forth. Ford. 

DIs-OR£D'IT, n. Want or loss of credit or favor ; 
dishonor; reproach; disgrace. 

Those loose audftothy declaJmen who have brought 
irreilil on doquenoe. Bkdr. 


Bgn. — DherstUt sijniifies the loss of credit; dis-} 
g^raee, di^ihonor, and isnwmiMj, the lofts of esteem or | 
character. A bankrupt incurs discredit ; a dismissed | 
minister nr an expelled student, diV^-rflcc ; one who j 
fails to perform his duty, dishonor ; an offender, re- j 
p roach ; a faloii, INFAMY. 1 

DiS-CRED'|T, r. rt. [[.t.sf*ro(fi*nr/»\ Sy}. de.mcredi- 
tar\ Fr. d^creditir. — *^00 Chiiut.] [f. dis- 
credited ; pp. discrediting, discredited.] 

1. To distrust; to place no confidence in ; to 

give no credit or belief to ; to disbelieve. “No 
informer . . . was discredited.*^ HoJkind, 

2. To deprive of credibility ; to destroy trust in. 

He had framed to himself many decewing promises of life, 

which 1 have di^i edited to him. Shah. 

3. To make disreputable ; to make less rep- 
utable ; to bring reproach upon ; to disgrace. 

Without care, . . . our virtues will be often discredited 
with the appearance of evil. Boyers. 

DIS-CRED'TT-A-BLE, a. Disreputable; disgrace- 
ful. Discreditable shift.** Blatr. 

DIS-GRED'IT-A-BLY, ad. In a discreditable man- 
ner ; disreputably. 

DiS-CRBD'l-TOR, n. One who discredits. 

DIS-CREET', a, [L. discerno, diserefm, to sepa- 
rate, to discern ; It. ^ Sp. disereto; Fr. dheret.] 
Having discretion ; ‘prudent ; wise ; circum- 
spect; cautious; notrash. 

Forasmuch as God hath showed thee all this, there Is none 
so discreet and wise as thou. Gen. xli. 0. 

Syn.— See Cautious, Prudent. 

DIS-CREET'LY, ad. In a discreet manner; pru- 
dently. 

DlS-CREET'NJ^iSS, n. Discretion. Johnson. 

DIs'CRIJI-PANCE [dls^Jkre-i^ns, S. W. F. E. J. F. 
J.i. K, Sm. R . ; dis-crSp'^ns, Wb, Maunder'], n. 
Difference ; discrepancy. Pearson. 

DIS'CRF-PAN-CY, n. [L. (liscrepantia; discrepo, 
to sound discordantly ; It. discr^anza ; Sp. dis- 
erepancia; Fr. discrti^ance.] Difference; dis- 
agreement ; incongruity ; inconsistency. **Dis- 
(P'epamy of opinion.” ’Mcrurdagu. 

A great deal of the discrepancy observable in the Gospels 
aiiscs fi om omission. Baiey. 

DIs'CRF^-PAnT [dXs'kr§-p&nt, S, W. P. E. Ja. K. 
Sm. R.\ dja-krSp'gmt, Wb,], a. [It. <5? Sp. dis- 
crepante,] Different; disagreeing; unlike. 

Arc not all laws, discrepant from God’s laws, evil? Bji. Hall. 

t DIS-CRETE', V, a, [L. discemo, discretvs ] To 
separate ; to divide. Broume. 

D|S-(3RETE' [dis-krst', W, P. J, F. Ja. K. Bm. R. 
Wh>', dls'krSt, S. AsK], a. \h, diseemo, dis- 
creius, to separate.] 

1. Separate ; distinct; not continuous. Jb^7isem. 

2. Disjunctive; discrctive. 

“ I resign my life, but not my honor,” is a discrete proposi- 
tion, Johnson. 

Discrete proportion, (Aritk.) is one in which the 
ratio of the first term to the second is equal to that of 
the third to the fourth, but not equal to that of the 
second to the third ; thus, 3 : 6 ; ; 8 ; 16 opposed to 
a continued or geometrical proportion, of which the 
following is an example ; 3 : 6 ; i 13 : 24. Da, ^ P.— 
Discrete quantity, a quantity of which the component 
parts have a separate and distinct existence ; thus, 
numbers are discrete quantities, being composed of 
separate units, Bran^, 

“ This word and its companion concrete, one 
would have supposed, should have the same accentua- 
tion in all our pronouncing dictionaries ; and yet 
scarcely any two words are more differently accented. 
The accent is placed on the last syllable of concrete 
by Dr, Ash, Buchanan, Perry, Entick, and Bailey; 
,and on the first by Sheridan, Dr. Johnson, Smitli, w. 
Johnston, and Dr. Kenrlck. Scott accents the last 
syllable of concrete when an adjective, and the first 
when a substantive — a distinction very agreeable 
to analogy; but Entick, directly contraiy to this 
analogy, reverses this order. Discrete is always used 
as an adjective, but has scarcely less diversity of ac- 
centuation tlian concrete. Dr. Johnson, Dr. Kenrick, 
Mr. Narea, Mr. Scott, Perry, and Entick accent it on 
the last syllable ; and Dr. Ash, Mr. Sheridan, and Bai- 
ley on the first. — But I apprehend the accent ought to 
be placed on the first syllable of concrete when a sub- 
stantive, and on the last of both words when adjec- 
tives.'* Walker, 

It may be seen that all the recent authorities place 
the accent on the second syllable of discrete, but a 
maioriiy of them on the first syllable of coTtcrete, — 
See Oonorete- 

DTS-CR£''TI9N (diB-kr«sh'un), n. [L, discretio ; 


dUf'retus, to separate; It. discre:none% 
Sp. dis'-n- ion ; Fr. discrition.-^See Discern.] 

1. f- Separation ; disjunction. Mode. 

2. The quality of being discreet ; knowledge 
to govern or direct one’s self properly ; judg- 
ment; prudence; capacity for wise management. 

Tlie better part of valor la discretion. Shah. 

Discretion is the perfection of reason, and a guide to win 
all the duties of lite. Addwon, 

3. The exercise of judgment or piudence. 

W.ts *t lords, to let this man. 

This HOMOS- ni in, wait.** Shak, 

To surrender at discretion, to deliver up one’s self 
to the discretion of another; to surrender without 
stipulation of conditions. 

DlS-CR:ig''TIOxV-AD (d}s-kiesh'vm-?il), a. Left to 
discretion or ckoice ; discretionary, “ Diset'o- 
tional authority.” Bp. Horsley. 

DlS-OR£’'TrQX-AL-LY (dis-fcrSsh^in-al-1?), od. At 
pleasure ; at clioice,* Nares. 

DIS-CR3E”TIQN-A-Ry (dis-kresh o. [Fr. 
discr^onnaire^ Left to discretion ; controlled 
only by judgment ; discretional. 

The major, being a person of consummate experience, was 
invested witli discretionary power. TaUer, 

DTS-CRE'TI VE [djs-kre'tjv, W. P. Ja. Sm. R.Wb . ; 
dls'kre-tlv, 5. K.], a. (Logic.) Disjunctive; 
noting separation or opposition. 

A discretire proposition is that which is opposed to 
another by means of but^ though, yet, &c,, which are 
called discretioe conjunctions. 

DIS-CRE'TlVE-TxY, ad. In a discretive manner. 

DIS-CRI'MBM', n. [L., a separation.] (Med.) A 
bandage used in bleeding on the forehead or 
from the frontal vein. Dunghson, 

DrS-CRIM'T-NA-BLE, a. That may be discrimi- 
nated; distinguishable, [r.] Bailey, 

D|S-CRIM'I-NAL, a. [L. discrimtnalis, that serves 
to divide.] Noting a line between the hand and 
the arm ; — called also the dragords tail. Brands. 

Drs-CRiM'I-NAN-OY, n. The capability or power 
of discriminating.* [R.] P. Mag, 

DlS-CRlM'I-NATB, n. a, [L. dismmino, discrimi’- 
status; Sp. discHminar , — See Discern.] [L 
discriminated; pp, discriminating, DIS- 
CRIMINATED.] 

1. t To separate ; to select. “ To discriminate 

the goats from the sheep.’* Barrow, 

2. To mark as distinct or peculiar ; to distin- 
guish by certain tokens ; to perceive the differ-* 
cnce of. ** In outward fashions . . . discriminai* 
ed from all the nations of the earth.” Hammond, 

Syn. — See Distinguish. 

D|S-CRfM'I-NATE, v, n. To make a distinction' 
to note peculiarities or differences, Coxop&r 

DJS-CRIm'I-NATB, a. Discriminated; distinct. 
“No discrimxraxte sex,” Bacon, 

DIS-CRIM^T-N^TB-LY, ad. With discrimination ; 
distinctly ; discrimi'natively. Johnson, 

DIS CRlM^l-NATB-NjBss,n. Distinctness; marked 
difference. Dailey, 

D{S-CRIm'I-nAT-ING, p. a. Marking a difference; 
distinguishing. . 

DIS-CRIM-1-NA'TIQN, n. 1. The act of discrimi- 
nating; distinction. 

A satire should expo‘ie uotbinff but what is corrigible, 
and make a duo dismtinnation botwoon those that are and 
thntie that are not the proper objects of it Addison. 

2. The faculty of discriminating or perceiv- 
ing differences ; discernment; penetration; as, 
“A person of nice discrimination.** 

3. Mark of distinction; that which shows 
that objects are regarded as unlike. 

Take heed of abetting any fecdons, or apply^ any pub- 
lic discriminations In matters of religion. JTSig Gharies. 

Syn.*— See Difference, Discernment. 

D1S-OE1m'T-NA-tIVB, Of. L That disCTiminatea 
or disthiguishes ; making discrimination ; char- 
acterizing. “ Discriminatix'a badges.” Hale, 

2. That observes distinction. “ JCHscrimma- 
five Providence.” More, 

DIS-OR1M^I^NA^tIvE-LY» od. With discrimina- 
tion. “ Dia^minaiively used.** Mode, 

Dys-CRIM’I-NA-TQR, [I/.] One who discrimi- 
nates or distinguishes. JSdslam, 
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DISCRIMIXATORY 


DISENABLE 


OJP-CRiM'i-XA-TO-RVs That discriminates; 
disjcrhniniitive. * AthetKeiem, 

f DfS-CRhM'l-XOt'S, a. Dangerous, Harveij, 

d!s-CRc}\Vx', t\ a. [£. BiscuowNn-D ; pp, dis- 
crowning, DISCROWNED.] To deprive or di- 
vest of a crown. Charles /. j 

^DFS-CRC'C^AT-IXG, OB. Excruciating; painfull 
in the extreme. Brotcne. 

t DJS-CU'Bl-TQ-RY, <i. [L. discubitorites.} Fitted 
to the posture of reclining. Custom, by de- 

f rees, changed their cubiculary beds into dfseu- 
itory,** Browne, 

fDlS-cOL'PATE, r. a, JX. dis and culpo, eulpa- 
tus ; Sp. disctilpai\'] To exculpate. Ashton, 

d!s-CCL-PA'TIQX, n. Exculpation, [r.] Burke, 

DIS-C&M'BgiX-CY, n, |X. discumho, discvmh&ns, 
to recline at table.] The reclining or recum- 
bent posture adopted by the ancients at their 
meals; recumbency. 

The Greeks and Romans used the custom of discinnheitctf 
at meals. JSrotme. 

DIS-cCrM'BJgIR, V, a. To free from an encum- 
brance ; to ^sencumber ; to disentangle- Pope, 

t DJS-CURE', V, a, [Fr. discourrir.'] To discover. 

The plain truth unto me diecure, Lydgate, 

tDlS-CtJR'R5XT,«. Not current. Sir E, SaTidys, 

jDlS-CirR^StOX, n, [Fr. discursion,} The act of 
passing from one thing to another ; gradation 
of reasoning or argument. Hobbes, 

t DlS-CijR'^lST, n, A disputer. L, Addison, 

DlS-CtlR'SlVB, a, [Sp. discursivo ; Fr. discursif,'] 

1. Proceeding regularly from premises to con- 
sequences; argumentative; reasoning. 

There hath been much dispute . . . whether they [brutes] 
have a kind of disrio sire faculty, w hioh aoine call reason, ifa/e- 

2. Koving; desultory; rambling. The natu- 
ral and discursive motion of the spirits.*^ Bacon, 

DlS-CiTR'SJVE-LY, ad. In a discursive manner. 

DIS-OtiR'Sl VB-NJBSS, ». The state or the quality 
of being discursive. Barrow, 

DIS-CtlR'S9-RY, a, Partahing of the nature of 
discourse or reasoning ; discursive ; argumenta- 
tive. Bp, Hall, 

DIS~Cf7R^ SUSj n, [L.] {Logic,') Ratiocination; 
argumentation ; discourse. Crabh. 

dIs^CUS, ; L. pi. disci; Eng. pi. discuses. 
[L., from Gr. ^wkos.] A quoit ; a heavy circular 
^ece of iron thrown in the ancient sports ; a 

From Elatreus’ strong arm the diacw Uies. Pope, 

DlS-ofJSS', V, a* [L. diseiaiot discussuSf to dash 
to pieces, to scatter ; diSy asunder, and guatiOy to 
strike ; It. discietere ; Sp. discuiir ; Fr. discuier,) 
[i. DISCUSSED ; discussing, discussed,] 

1, t* To break m pieces. Browne, 

2. +To shake off; to cast aside. 

^ All regards of shame she had dismts^ed. Spemear. 

3. To debate; to reason upon; to inquire 
into ; to sift ; to examine by disputation. 

Men are never so likdy to settle a question rights as when 
they d^Efcuss it fiteely. Macaulay. 

4. (Med,) To scatter ; to disperse ; to resolve. 
“A pomade ... to discuss pimples.” Bambler, 
6. {Law,) To exhaust a remedy against a 
principal debtor before proceeding against the 
surety. Burrill. 

Syn. — the point, topic, &c. ; debate the 

question ; examine the subject or question ; the 
matter. A i^cussion or debate is earned on by two 
or more persons ; an anumnaOon may be made by one 
only. 

DlS-Ct^SS'il^R, n. One who discusses. Johnson, 
DJS-ot^SS'fNG, n. Examination. AyUffe, 

GlS-CtJ^'SIQN (dis-kiish'qn). n, [L. disemsio; 
It, disimssione; discusion; Ti. discussion.) 

1- The act of discussing or sifting ; agitation 
of a question in order to some determination ; 
disquisition ; examination. 

Whosoever is aftaid of submitting any question, civil or 
religious, to the test of ft«e dtectueuyiti is more in love with 
his own opinion than with truth. Watson. 

2, (Med,) Dispersion, a<s of a tumor. Wuemcm, 

3. {Law,) The exhausting of a remedy against 


a principal debtor, before proceeding against the ] 
surety. Burrill, j 

4. The operation of assigning special | 

values to the ai bitr.iry qii mtities which enter into 
an equation and interpreting the results. Eliot, I 

Syn. — See Agitation, Discuss. 

I DJS-cCs'SIOX-AL, a. Relating to discussion ; 

I discus sive. [ii.] Ed. Rev, 

DlS-cCs'S|VE, a, (J/ec2.) Discutient. Johnson, \ 

DIS-CCS'S|VE, n, {Med.) A discutient. SmaH. 

DJS-CU'TipXT (di8-fca'sh?nt), n. [L. discutio, dis~ 
cutiens.) { Med.) A medicine to disperse morbid 
matter. “ Repellents and discutientsJ* Wiseman, 

DIS-CU'TIEXT, a. {Med.) Dispersing morbid 
matter ; discussive. JDunr/lison, 

DIS-DAIN', V. a, [L. dedignor; de, negative, and 
dignor, to deem worthy ; It. disdegnare ; Sp. 
desdehar ; Fr. d^daigner.] \i, disdained ; pp, 
DISDAINING, DISDAINED.] To regard with con- 
tempt ; to despise ; to contemn ; to scorn ; to 
consider as unworthy or unbecoming. 

There dwelt the scorn of vice, and pi^ too, 

For those who did what she diadauiecT to do. Waller, 

Syn."— See Contemn. 

D|§-DA1N', V. n. L To consider as derogatory ; 
to scorn. 

Two potent thioncs, that to be less than gods 
Dttfdatned. Milton. 

2. To take umbrage ; to be angry. B. Jonson, 

DIS-DAIX', n. [It. sdecno; Sp. desden; Fr. rfe- 
d'ym.] Indignation united with contempt ; scorn ; 
contempt ; haughtiness. 

But again<!t you, ve Greeks, ye coward train, 

Gods! how ipy soul w nio\ed with just du^dafn. Pope. 

Syn.— Seo Contemn, Haughtiness. 

DJS-DAlN^FiO’L, a. Full of, or expressing, dis- 
dain ; contemptuous ; scornful. 

— /,t j'nrs !'***''!* — f*r>c ♦i*— *0*1, 


Syn. — See Fastidious. 

DI§-DAIN'PdL-LY, ad. In a scornful manner. 

DJS-DArN'F^L-N^SS, n. The quality of being 
msdainful; contemptuousness; scorn. Sidney. 

D1§-DAIN'ING, n. Scorn ; contempt. Donne. 

D|§-DAIN'ISH-LY, ad. Disdainfully. Vives. 

t DJ^-DAlN'oyS, cf. Disdainful. ** A disdairwtes 
and grievous look.” Sir T. Elyott. 

fDI^-DAIN'OUS-I.Y, ad. Disdainfully. Bale. 

Dl§-DE'i-FY, V, a. To deprive of the quality of 
being a deity. Eeltham, 

Dl§-Di- A-PA '§0N, n, [Gr. Ms, twice, lui, through, 
and nuciSvy ail.] (M^.) A name given by the 
Greeks to a seme of two octaves. P. Cyc, 

DJ^EA^B' (diz-SzO» and ease, — Norm, 

Fr. desease.] 

1. fWant of ease; unquietness; distress. 
“ In the world ye shall have disease.” 

John xvi. 33. Wicklijfc^s Translation, 

2. Any morbid state of the body generally, or 
of any particular organ or part of the body ; any 
derangement of the functions, or alteration of 
the structure, of the animal organs. Brands. 

3. Any moral or mental disorder. 

Though all afflictions are evils in themeelves, yet they are 
good fbr us, because they discover to us our dlaetm^ and tend 
to our cure. . I'Olotstm, 

Syn. — Disease^ disorder y da'stempery complain ty and 
malady all denote an ill state of health ; but dvteaae is 
the most common medical term, and malady is the 
moat vague and least common of these terms, and Ma~ 
temper is now appH^ chiefly to animals, A painful 
diaease ; & slight indispositiony Ulneasy camplainty or dis~ 
order} siekneas of the stomach; severe oiemees; a 
catchuig distemper I a common malady. Disease In 
man ; mstmper in brutes. 

DI^-EA§B', p, a, p. DISEASED ; pp, DISEASING, 
DISEASED.] 

1. t To make uneasy ; to disturb. Loehe. 

^ 2* To afflict with disease ; to infect ; to dis- 
order. “ Diseased in his feet.” 1 Kings xv. 23. 

DI§-EA§ED' (diz-gzd')j p* G. Affected by disease ; 
distempered. 

Syn. — See Sick. r 

DI§-£A§'?;D-NfiSS, n. The state of being dis- 
eased ; sickness ; morbid state. Burnet, 


t Dh^-EA§E fCl, a. Full of, or causing, dis- 
ease. ^ 

DiaertHititf dainties, riot and excess. Warton, 

t D 1 §-EA^E ^31 5 :NT, Trouble ; disease. Bacon, 

Dl^-ED^ED' (diz-«jd')» Deprived of the edge ; 
blunted; dulled; cloyed. Shak, 

\ Di^-ED^|-FY, V. a. To fail of edifying. Waterton, 

DiS-BM-B.ARK', V, a, [It. sharcare ; Sp. desem- 
hat car; Ei, desembarquer.) [t. disembarked; 
pp, disembarking, disembarked.] To land, 
as troops, &c., from a ship ; to carry to land or 
to shore. “ Disembark my coffers.” Shak, 

DlS-gM-BARK', V. n. To land ; to go on shore. 

There dtsemberrXvrg on the preen •eniid'». 

We land our e.atL‘, and the spoil dii *de Pope. 

DIS-EM-BAR-KA'TION, n. The act of disembark- 
ing or landing. Goldsmith. 

d1S-5M-BAR'RASS, V. a, [It. sbaraszare; Sp. 
desembarazar; Fr, drsembar7’asser.'} [t. disem- 
barrassed ; jW. DISEMBARRASSING. DISEM- 
BARRASSED.] To free from clog or embarrass- 
ment ; to set free ; to extricate ; to disengage. 

We have disrmharrasaed it from all the intricacy which 
arose ftoxn the ditfei ent forma of declension. Blair, 

Syn. — See Disengage. 

DIS-BM-BAR^RASS-M£NT, n. Deliverance from 
embarrassment or perplexity. Johnson, 

DfS-BM-BA Y^ V, a. To clear from a bay. Sh&rbume. 

d1S-PM-b£l'L{SH, V, a, [It. disabbcllire.) To 
divest of embellishment. Carlyle, 

d1s-5M-BIT'TBR, V. a. To free from bitterness 
or acrimony. 

Encourage aiich innocent amuaements as may dia&nibiitcr 
the minds of men. Addison. 

dIs-^M-BOd'IED (-Wid), p, a, 1. Divested of 
the body. 

How shall I know thee in the sphere that keeps 

The disen^jodicd spirits of the dead? Bryant. 

2. Discharged from military incorporation ; 
separated, as a body of soldiers. 

Ssni. ^ See Incorporeal. 

DIS-BM-B6D'Y, V, a. \i, DISEMBODIED ; pp. DIS- 
EMBODYING, DISEMBODIED.] 

1. To divest of or free from the body. 

2. To discharge from military incorporation 

or assemblage. Richardson, 

DIS-?M-B6gUE' (dIs-fun-bCgO, a, [Old Fr. 
disemboucher ; Fr. emhouchure, the mouth of a 
river.] \i. DISEMBOGUED ; pp, DISEMBOGUING, 

disembogued.] 

1. To pour out or discharge at the mouth, as 
a river ; to give vent to ; to empty. 

Rolling down, the steep Timavus raves, 

And through nine channels dtmut)ogues his waves. Drydm, 

2. To cast forth ; to eject. Beau. ^ FI, 

dIs-®M- BOGUS' (dls-$m-b5g'), v, n. To gain a 
vent; to flow forth. 

The rivers disembogue into the sea. Cheyne, 

dIs-®M-B0GUE'M5:nT (dls-^m-bSg'm^nt), n. Act 
of discharging water into a lake or sea. Smart. 

DlS-JpM-BO^'QM (dis-em-bflz'um), v. a. To sep- 
arate from the bosom. ' Young. 

DlS-®M-BOW'^L, v.a. [i. DISEMBOWELLED ; pp. 
DISEMBOWELLING, DISEMBOWELLED.] To take 
out the bowels of ; to eviscerate. Phillips, 

dIs-^M-BoW'^RED (-bbfl'frd), a. Deprived of a 
bower, [r,] Bryant, 

DiS-lglM-BRAN'GLE, v. a. To free from contest. 
“ Disembrangle these matters.” Berkeley. 

DIs-JiM-BR6Il', V, a, [Sp. desemhrollar,) [t. 

DISEMBROILED; pp. DISEMBROILING, DISEM- 
BROILED-] To free from perplexity or confu- 
sion ; to disentangle. 

The system of Ms politics is disembroiled, Addkon, 

■f* DlS-^M'PfRB, V. a. To deprive of empire or 
command. Speed. 

dIs-?M-Pl 5'5'', t>. a. To deprive of employment ; 
to dismiss from service. Bp. Taylor, 

V. a. To deprive of power or abil- 
ity ; to disable ; to disqualify* 

Now ^ has oyerteken me, and wont, a mom 
ble evil, has wholly dtsenobled me. Lbrydefi, 
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DISEXAMOITRED 

DlS-i^X-Ail'OURED (-am'urd), a. Freed from the 
thraldom of love. “ Don Quixote disenamoured 
of Duicinea del Toboso.’* S/wLon, 

DIS-^X-CH Ant' (12), r. a. [Sp. deffencantar ; Fr. 
d^senchanterJl [f. disexciiaxted ; pp, Disnx- 
CHN.NTIXG, ni«EN*CH\.vTrn.l To free fi Oman 
enchantment; to fioni the power of 

charms or spells. 

"Where are your p*-omised aids, your charms, your herbs, 

Y~ — p • =c'''.'iir*s ^pC’#, fu'* •'* 'r ’ il\r ■* 

( .‘-I’ll-. MatMnger. 

DfS-JjlX-CttAXT'JElE, n. One who disenchants ; 
one who frees from enchantment. 

DIS-?;X-CHAnT'M^ 1XT, ??. The act of disenchant- 
ing. “ Diseiick aritnient o f D ulcin ea. ’ * iSheUon. 

DIS-5X-OHAEM', a. To free from the influ- 
ence of charms or fascination. Bp. Taylor. 

DiS-^lN-CLO^E', V. a. To throw open, as some- 
thing that has been enclosed. Craig. 

Dis-^N-CdM'B^R, V. a. p. disexcumberbd ; 

pp. DISENCUMBERING, DISBNCL’MBERED.] To 
free from that w’hich encumbers or obstructs ; 
to disburden. “ JDisencumhcred from her 
chains.*’ Young. 

DfS-5N-CCM' B^RED (dls-en-feam’b^rd), p. a. Freed 
from encumbrance. 

DiS-jgN-cCM'BRANGE, n. Freedom from any- 
thing that encumbers or is burdensome. “ De- 
sire of ease and disencumbraiice.'^ Spectator. 

DiS-5N-D0W'M^:NT, n. The act of divesting or 
depriving of endowment. Ec. Rev. 

DiS-5N-FRAN'crii§E, v. a. To deprive of privi- 
leges or rights ; to disfranchise. Booth. 

dIs-JPX-PRAN'OHI^B-MENT, n. The act of dis- 
entianchibing ; disfranchisement. Booth. 

DiS-fiN-GA^E', V. a. [Fr. diigager."] \i. disen- 
gaged ; pp. DISENGAGING, DISENGAGED.] 

1. To set* at liberty ; to set free ; to release ; 
to liberate ; to extricate ; to disentangle ; to 
separate; to disjoin; to detach. 

He dvsengaged the dart with pain. Pitt. 

2. To set free from any obligation, attach- 
ment, or pursuit ; to withdraw; to wean. ^ 

*We i'll . . our minds from other things, 

that wc O' ■' i.o 1 •• 'i o*,ually attend to the new object 

which M ■•'■'ll,. « ''u-. Beattie. 

Syn. — To disensage signifies to free from engage- 
ment ; to disentangle, to free from entanglement ; to 
disembarrass. To free from embarrassment ; to ectneate, 
to free fiom perplexity or dancer. Disengaged from 
common pursuits , disentangled from party alliances j 
disembarrassed from debt; erMnated from oppression 
or from ruin ; released from an engagement ; Liberated 
from prison. 

dIs-5N-GA^E', V. n. To set one’s self free; to 
withdraw the affections. 


Providence gives us 

we may disengage from the 


by sensible declensions, that 
'>y degrees. Collier. 


D^S-J:N-GA9^ED’ (dis-en-gajd'), a. Not engaged ; 
being at liberty or at leisure ; vacant. A free 
and disengaged manner.” Spectedor. 

PYs-?;n-GA^'ED-NESS, n. The state of being 
disengaged; disengagement; disjunction. 

DlS-jpN-GAI^B'MBINT, n. [Fr. d^goffemmt.l 

1. The state of being disengaged ; release or 
freedom from an engagement or obligation. 
“ Bismgagemmt from earthly trammels.” 

Svr W. Jones. 

2. Freedom of attention ; vacancy. Johnson. 

Pls-^IN-NO'BLE, V. a. To deprive of that which 
ennobles ; to render ignoble ; to disgrace. 

An unworthy behavior degrades and ddsenwMes a man. 

Guardian. 

pIS-pN-ROLL', V. a. To remove out of a roll. Donne. 

pYS-JglN'-SLAVES v.G. To redeem or set free from 
slavery ; to manumit ; to disinthrall. South. 

dYs-IPN-tAN'GLE (-tang'gl), V. a. p. DISBNTAN- 
GLBXJJ m. DISENTANGLING, DISENTANGLED.] 

1. To ^e from entanglement ; to loose from 
that which is interwoven or connected ; to un- 
ravel; as, ‘*To disentangle a skein of thread.” 

2. ^ To set free from impediments or difficulty ; 
to disembroil ; to disengage ; to separate. 

It becomes extremely hard to disentangle our Idea of the 
cause fh>m the effect by which we are led to know it. Bvarhe. 

Sym— See Disengage. 
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j I>TS-?X.TAn’GLE-M£NT (dt<i-en-tdnc’gl-ment), n. 

^ The act of disentangling, unr^vcliiiig, or nccing 
from ditficultv. Wai-ton. 

I dIs-5N-TER', V. a. See Disinter. Broicne. 

i DJTS-pX-THRALL', v. a. To release from thral- I 
doni ; to set free. — See Disinthrall. South. ; 

DIS-RN-THRONE’, t . G. To dethrone. j 

To discnthi one the King of heaven we war. Milioji. ' 

DlS-5N-Tf 'TLE, V. a. To deprive of claim or title. 1 

Every ordinary offence does not disentitle a son to the lo\ e i 
of hia father. Houth. ; 

DIS-jpN-TOMB’ (dls-§n-tdm'), V. a. To take out of 
a tomb ; to disinter. Tallmadge. j 

t dIs-5N-TRAIL', V. a. To divest of the entrails, j 
bowels, or intestines ; to disembowel. Spenser. ; 

DIS-RN-TRAnce’, V. a. To awaken or restore 
from a state of trance. Httdibras. | 

DlS-^lN-TWf NE', r. a. To free from the state of i 
being entwined; to untwist. Byron. 1 

Dr,^-ERT', a. [L. diserius.'\ Eloquent, [r.] Boag. 

DJS-ER'TI-TUDE, n. [L. disertitudo.l Elo- 
quence. [r.] Clarke. 

dIs-5;S-P5i1'§E', v. a. To separate after faith 
plighted ; to prevent from espousal. 

Such waa the rage 

Of Ttxmus for Lavinia dtsespousea. Milton. 

dIs-RS-TAb'LISH, V. a. To overthrow; to un- 
settle. [r.] xV. E. Elders. 

DiS-gS-TEEM', Slight regard ; disregard ; want 

of esteem; disfavor; dislike. They go on in 
opposition to general disesieem.** Tatler, 

d!s-5:S-TEEM', v . a. To regard slightly ; to reck- 
on of little account ; to hold in slight contempt. 

I would not be thought to disesteem or dissuade the study 
of nature. Locke. 

DiS-^S-TEEM'jpRjW. One who dis esteems. Boyle. 

DiS-fiS-Tl-MA'TIQN, n. Want of esteem ; dis- 
respect ; disesteem. Reytiolds. 

t DlS-fiX'JgJR-Cf^B, tJ. a. To deprive of exercise. 
** By disexercising . . . our abilities.” MiUon. 

t dIS-FAN'CY, V. a. To dislike. Hammond. 

DYs-FA'VQR, n. [It. disfavore\ Sp. disfavor.'] 

1. Want of favor ; unpropitious regard : d.is- 
countenance ; disesteem ; disregard. 

The least thing which shall be offered in digfaror to the 
established church. Abp. Dawes. 

2. The state of being out of favor ; a state of 
unacceptableness. 

After his sacrilege he was in d^favor with both [Qod and 
man]. Spelman. 

3. An ungracious or unkindly act. *^He 

might dispense favors and disfavors according 
to his own election.” Clarendon. 

dIs-PA'VQR, V. a. [It. disfavorire^ 

1. To discountenance ; to oppose by mani- 
festing disapproval. 


Appius Clau^us . 


. dUfavored the Actions of great men. 

Mobeigh. 


2. To render unseemly ; to mar the ^pear- 
ance of. B. Jonaon. 

fDlS-FA’VOR-A-BLE, a. Unfavorable. For- 
tune disfavorableJ^' Stow. 

t dI&.FA'1*QR-A-BLT, ad. Unfavorabfy. 

Motmtagu. 

DfS-FA'VQR-JgR, n. One who disfavors. Bacon. 

DYs-FEAT'URE (dls-f^t'yur), v. a. To deprive of 
features ; to disfigure ; to deform. Coleridge. 

DJfS-FlG-y-RA^TIQN, n. [It. diqfguraeione ; Sp. 
des/iguracion.] 

1. Act of disfiguring ; disfigurement. Johnson. 

2. Injury to appearance ; the result of disfig- 
uring ; deformity. Shaftesbury. 

dIs-fYg'TIRE (dls-flg'yur), v. a. [It. disflgurare ; 
Sp. desfgurar ; Fr. d4figurer.] |7. disfigured ; 
pp. DISFIGURING, Di^Fiox^RED .] To injure or 
mar the form or appearance of ; to deform ; to de- 
face. Di^gured with their wounds.” Addison. 

Syn. — See Deface. 

DlS-PlG'^RB-MfiNT, n. A marring of figure or 
beauty ; defacement. Hume. 


DISGRACEFUL 

DlS-FlG'r-R5R, n. One who disfigures. Clarke. 
DlS-FOR'jpsT, r. a. See DISAFFOREST. Johnson. 

dIS-PRAN'CHT^E (dls-fr&n'chii), v. a. [It. dis.. 
frnneare.] [i. disfranchised ; pp. disfran- 
chising, DISFRANCHISED.] To deprive of chnr- 
♦-e'-'-'d ; to deprive of any privileges or im- 

u'.. r- I. 'I.' a citizen. 

Any particular member may be dt^rmncbised. or lose his 

E lace in the corporation, by acting contrary to the laws of 
IS society, or laws of the land. Blackstone. 

dIs-PR An 'CHIDED (dls-frtLn'chizd), p. a. De- 
prived of privileges. 

DiS-PRAN'CH|^E-M£NT, n. The act of disfran- 
chising, or the state of being disfranchised ; de- 
privation of privileges. Bttrhe. 

t DlS-FRl'AR, V. a. To divest of the state, con- 
dition, or order of a friar. Sandy s. 

DIS-FUR'NJSH, V. a. To unfumish; to deprive; 
to strip ; to divest ; to dismantle. Shak. 

tDIS-PUR'Nl-TURE, n. The act of disfumish- 
ing ; a divesting ; a deprivation. Mountagu^ 

t D|§-GA^E', V. a. To disengage, Holland. 

dI§-GAL'LANT, V. a. To deprive of gallantry or 
courage, [r.j B. Jo?ison. 

DI§-GAR'LAND, V. a. To deprive of the orna- 
ment of a garland. Drummond. 

DI§-GAR'N1SH, V. a. [Fr. dtgarnir.J [z, DIS- 
GARNISHED ; pp. DISGARNISHING, DISGAR- 
NISHED.] 

1. t To strip of ornaments. Martin. 

2. To take guns from, as a fortress ; to dis- 
mantle ; to disfumish ; to divest. Hall. 

DI^-GAR'RJ-SON (-gkr're-sn), v. a. To deprive of 
a garrison. Dr. Hewyt. 

dIs-gA"V'JPL, V. a. (Law.) To deprive lands of 
that principal quality of gavelkind tenure by 
which they descend equally among all the sons 
of the tenant. Burrill. 

t Di§-GLO'RI-Fy, V. a. To deprive of glory. UiUon. 

bI§-g5R^^B', V. a. jpPr. d^gorger ; de, from, and 
gorge, the throat.] [i. disgorged ; pp. dis- 
gorging, DISGORGED.] 

1. To. discharge from the throat or stomach 
through the mouth ; to spew ; to vomit. 

From the distant shore they loudly laughed 
To see his heaving breast disgorge the briny draught. Dryden. 

2, To pour out -with violence; to eject. 

Four infernal rivers, that disgorge 

Into the burning hike their baleful streams. Milton. 

3. To yield, as something held wrongfully ; t<r 
give up ; to relinquish ; to surrender. D. Webster. 

dI§-GOR^B'MBNT, n. The act of disgorging. 
Loathsome disgorgements of their wicked blasphemies. 

Bp. Baa. 

t Dl§-G0s'PJ6:L,i?.n. To pervert the gospel. MiUon. 

dIS-GRACE', n, [It. disgrassia ; Sp. desgracia ; 
Fr. disyrtice.'] 

1. State of being out of favor ; degradation. 

Fray Heaven, he sound not my disgrace. Shak. 
2. A State of ignominy; dishonor; shame; 
reproach; infamy; disrepute ; opprobrium ; dis- 
credit. 

This deep disgrace in brotherhood 
Touches me deeper than you can imagine. Shak. 

3. Cause of shame, dishonor, or reproach. 
"What a disgrace it is to me to remember thy name I Shak. 

4. f An act of unkindness ; a disfavor. Sidney. 
Syn.— See Discredit, Infamy. 

DY§-GRACE', V. a. \lt. disgrasiare; S^.desgra-' 
dar ; Fr. disgracier.] H. disgraced ; pp. Dis 

GRACING, DISGRACED. J 

1. To put out of favor. The minister was 
disgraced** Johnson. 

2. To bring shame, dishonor, or a stain upon 
to subject to reproach ; to discredit. His ig- 
norance disgraced him.” Johnson. 

3. To treat ignominiously ; to dishonor ; to 
degrade. 

[He] disgrace me in my happy victories. Shak. 

Byn. — See Abase, Degrade. 

DlS-GRAOE'Ft)L, a. Shameful ; ignomihlQns ^ 
dishonorable; base; mean; vile; scandalous 
** Diegracefid language.” Bp. Taylor 

Syn.— See Base. 
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DISINCLINATION 


Dl^GRACE’FxyL-LY, ad. In a disgraceful manner. 

Dls-GRACE'FiyL-NfcSS, 7i, The quality of being 
aisgracefui ; ignominy ; disgrace ; ^haiiicfuinoss. 

Dl^-OttA'CJgm, n. One %vho disgraces. 

Di^-GRA'CrorS (dlz-gra'shus), a. [It. disgrazio- 
so.] Unplcasing; ungracious, S?iak, 

t d!.s-grA'CI VE, a- That disgraces; disspraceful. 
[n.] Feliham, 

t Dt.^-GRADE', V. a. To deprive of an order or 
dimity ; to degrade. Cotpell, 

fDl^GRAD'JXG, n, {Old Bug, Lata,) The de- 
priving of an order or dignity. Bttrnll, 

f DtS'GUSI-GATE, V, a, [Fr. dlsgreger,] To sep- 
arate ; to disperse. More, 

DI?-GTJf:=E' (diz-giz'), t\ a, [Fr. d-gniser.] [z. 

DisGur.sEn ; pp . disguising, disguised,] 

1. To conceal, or change the appearance of, 
as by an unusual dress ; to mask ; to muffle. 

And she put her widow’s eaments off from her. and cov- 
ered her with a cloak, and dtsffuifod her&fdf. Bible, 1351. 

2. To hide bjr a counterfeit appearance; to 
dissemble ; to feign. 

When we are touched witfi some important ill, . . . 

Sorrow nor joy can bo di-ium^fl by art I>) yden. 

3. To change in manners or behavior by the 
use of spirituous liquor; to make drunk; to 
intoxicate. 

The whole magistracy was pretty well disguised. Spectator, 

DIJ^-GUISE^ (diz-|lz'), n, 1. A dress intended to 
conceal the person who wears it; a counterfeit 
dress ; a mask. 

In which di»riui»e 
Her father hath commanded her to slip 
Away with Slender. ShaJe, 

2. A false appearance ; counterfeit semblance. 

False oaths, false tears, deceits, disguises. Pope, 

3. The change produced in the manners or 

behavior by drinking spirituous liquor ; intoxi- 
cation. Shak. 

DIS-GirI§BD' (diz-llzdO, p. a. 1, Changed by a 
msgulse or mask ; disfigured. 

2. Intoxicated or affected by drink, 

DI^-GU!§*JglD-LY (diz-pz'^d-l?), ad. With dis- 

^ise 5 by means of a disguise. Todd, 

DlS-GirlS'JglD-NfiSS, n. The state of being dis- 
guised. [n.] Bp, Hall. 

f 0I§-GUr§E'M5NT, n. Disguise. Sidtieg. 

Df^GUl^'^E (diz-|iz' 9 r), n. One who disguises. 

PI§-GUTi^'ING, n, 1. The act of one who uses or 
practises disguises. Donne. 

2. Theatrical pastime; frolic inmasks ; mum- 
mery. B, Jonsoti. 

DJ^-gCST', n, [Pr. drgokt,'] 

1. Aversion of the palate ; great disrelish or 

distaste; nausea; loathing. Johnson, 

2. Dislike ; repugnance ; extreme displeas- ; 

nre. ** Dark disgmt and hatred.” Thomson, 

ByjL . — See Dispex ASUBX , Repugnance. 

DJS-GfS'ST', u. a. [L. dw, priv., and msto, to taste ; 
It. disgustare; Sp. disgustar; JFr. drgolder,'] 
[t, DISGUSTED ; pp. DISGUSTING, DISGUSTED.] 

1. To raise aversion in the stomach. Johnson. 

2. To produce in the mind the feeling of aver- 
sion, dii^elish, or dislike ; to offend ; to dis- 
please ; — usually with at or with, “ For fear 
of disgtisiing the English.” 

Those uneulai^ged souls are disgusted toith the wonders 
which the microscope has discovered. Watts. 

!)IS-Gt3'ST'FdL,ff. Nauseous; causing aversion ; 
disgusting. “ The most disgust/m task that 


ever I undertook.” Swift, 

aiS-Ot^ST'P^L-NfeSS, n. The quality of being 
disgi^stM. Sir Wm, Jones. 

II§-g03T'JNG, p, a. Causing disgust ; offensive ; 
odious; hateful; loathsome. 

Syn. — See Offensive. 

)t§-GCST'XNG-LY, ad. In a manner to disgust. 


(a plate, a quoi^ ; and so called from the shape. 
Michardson.~-^See Dais, Disk, and Dasx.j 


1. A brond, shallow vessel in which food is 
served up at the table. 

2. Food served in a dish; a particular kind 
of food. **■ A disk fit for the gods.” Shak. 

I What needs of dainty dishes to devise ? Spenser, 

i 3. A hollow place in a field ; cavity. Clarke, 

1 4. { Mining.) A trough about twenty-eight 

inches long, six wide, and four deep, in uhicli 

i ore is measured. Carew. 

DiSH, r. a, [f- dished ; pp. dishing, dished.] 

1. To serve in a dish. Shak. 

2. To make hollow or dish-like. Carey, 

3. To cheat, ruin, or frustrate. [Low.] Smart. 

DIs-HA-bIl'T-TATE, V. a, [dis, priv., and habili- 
tate.] To disqualify ; to disentitle, [n.] Todd, 

DlS-H V-BiLDE' (dls-s-bll')* »• [Fr. dtshabill^,'] 
Loosely or carelessly dressed. Dryden. 

DIS-H.VBIlLE' (dIs-a-blF), n. [Fr. d^shahille:\ 
Undress ; loose dress ; — written also deshabille. 

We have a kind of sketch of dress, if I may so call it, 
anionj? us, called a dishabillei every thing is thrown on with 
a loose and careless air. Quojrdmn. 

t Dls-HAB'IT, a. To drive from an abode or 
habitation; to dislodge. Shak, 

fDlS-IIAR-MO'NT-oOs, a. Wanting harmony; 
un harmonious ; discordant. Hally well. 

t DIS-HAR'MO-NY, w. Want of harmony ; dis- 
cord. “ Disharmony in the faculties.” Glam. ille. 

DlSH'CLdTH, 71, A cloth for wiping dishes ; a 
dishclout. Smart. 

DlSH'CLdtyT, w. A cloth for wiping dishes. Shak, 

DlS-HEART'EN (dis-hart'tn], v. a. [i. DISHBAHT- 
ENED ; pp. DISHEARTENING, DISHEARTENED.] 
To deprive of heart, courage, or hope ; to dis- 
courage ; to deject ; to depress ; to dispirit. 

Be not disheartened , then nor cloud those looks 

That wont to be more checrfhl and serene. Mltem, 

Syn,— See Deter. 

DlS-HEART'EN-lNG (dls-hir'tn-lng), p. a. Caus- 
ing dejection ; discouraging. 

DIS-HEART'EN-ING-LY, ad. In a manner to 
cause dejection; discouragingly. Bailey. 

DlSllED (dislit), p, a, 1. Served up in a dish. Shak. 

2. Hollow'ed like a dish ; excavated. 

3. Buined; frustrated. [Vulgar.] Cayley, 

Dished wheel, a conical wheel, or a wheel of which 

j the spokes incline outward from a plane perpendicu- 
lar to the hub at their points of insertion. Bigelow, 

t dI§-H]^ 1R' (diz-ir'^), v, a. To disinherit. Dryden, 

fDIS-HELM', V, a. To deprive of the helm or 
helmet. Berners, 

tDlS-H£R’I-§ON (dIs-hSrVssn), n. Disinherison. 

The disherison ofyou and your posterity. 

t DIs-H£r'IT, V. a. To disinherit. Spenser. 

t DIS-h£R'IT-ANCE, n. Disinheritance. 

Beau, ^ FI. 

DlS-HfiR'JT-QR, n, {Law.) One that puts an- 
other out of his inheritance. CraJbh, 

Dl-SHfiV^pL (d^-sh5v'fl), v. a, [Fr. decheveler ; 
de, or disy priv., and ckeveu, hair.] [t. dishev- 
elled ; pp. DISHEVELLING, DISHEVELLED.] To 
spread disorderly and loosely, as the hair. 

And mourning matrons with disheveUed hidr. Dryden. 

DI-SHfiV'IlL, V, n. To be spread witl^out order. 
Their hair, curling, didmieh about their shoulders. Herbert. 

dIsH'P’^L, w. As much as a dish will hold. NoHh, 

dIsH'ING, a- Having the form of a dish ; dish- 
like; concave; hollow; — applied particularly 
to wheels of which the spokes incline outwards 
from a plan© perpendicular to the hub at their 
points of insertion. Bigelow, 

Dt^HdN'^T (dSz-5n'est), a, [L. die, priv., and 
Mnestnsy honorable ; It. disonesto ; Sp. desho- 
nesto ; Fr, drshonn^te.] 

1. Not honest; void of probity; faithless; 
fraudulent ; deceitful ; knavish ; '%vicked. 

Bid the ihOftmest man mend himself; if he mend, he is no 
longer didtonetd. Shak. 

2. Disfigured; disgraced; dishonored, [r.] 

JHshonesi, with lopped arms, the youth appears. Dryden. 

8. Ignominious; dishonorable, [r.] 

Inglorious triumphs and dishonest scars. Fcipo. 


I 4. Proceeding from, or characterized by. fraud 

I H<*r princes in the midst thereof are like wolves, raven- 

ning the prey ... to get dixhoneU gam. Bzek, xxu- “H. 

5, Unchaste ; lewd ; libidinous ; wanton. 

HoM'ng in disiliin the German women 

I'or i>oiuu dtahoiiu^t maniicr'i nf their life. Shak, 

f DI§-H6N^J5;sT, a. To dishonor. “ Kinsfolks 
. . . dishonested by one shame.” Vives, 

Dl§-HON'eST-LY (diz-bn'est-le), ad. In a dis- 
honest manner*; fraudulently. 

DI§-HON'^;S-TV (dlz-Sn'^s-t?], n. [It. disonesta ; 
Sp. deshonestidad ; Fr. deshonnetete,] 

1. The quality of being dishonest ; want of 
integrity ; unfaithfulness to duty ; faithlessness ; 
deceitfulness ; knavery ; wickedness. 

A forger ... if he has tolerable sense, will avoid entering 
p fipt-nti .n V ’i»(’h he must perpetually ex- 

ji'j « ’.*■ r 1 ,■< 'i.'./. Jortin, 

2. A dishonest act ; a wdeked deed. 

From thousand dishonesties have I him drawn. Wyat. 

3. Unchastity ; incontinence, Shak, 

DIs-H 6N'DR (diz-Sn'gr), n. [It. disonore ; Sp. 

deshonra ; Fr. dhhanneurJ^ Want of honor ; re- 
proach ; disgrace ; ignominy ; scandal ; indigni- 
ty; shame; discredit. 

So good that no tongue could ever 
Pronounce diskonor of her. Shak, 

I lived in such dishorar that the gods 
Detest my baseness, Shak. 

Syn. — See Discredit. 

DIs-H 6N'QR (dlz-Sn'gr), v. a. [It. diso?iorare; 
Sp. deskotirar; Fr.’ dishonorer p. dishon- 
ored ; pp. DISHONORINO, DISHONORED.] 

1- To disgrace ; to bring shame upon. 

Put on him 

What forgeries you please; marry, none so rank 
As may dt^ionor him. Shcuo, 

2. To treat with indignity ; to vilify. 

«w^‘et prince, against that woman there. 

That hath abused and dwiohoi cd me. Shak, 

3. To violate; to debauch; to ravish. Shak, 

4. To deprive of ornament or oi -beauty, [r.] 

H*** *icr^p rot e^»hor*f>"«d r”*te hair, 

T''c aei- u ■ ocju I i •> " worse than bare. 

Dryden, 

6. {Com.) To neglect or refuse acceptance or 
payment of, as a bill, note, or draft. Craig, 

DI§-H0N'QR-A-BLE (dTz-3n'or-fi-bl), a. 1. Not 
honorable ; shameful ; reproachful ; ignomini- 
ous; disgraceful. 

Emnloy the countenance and grace of Heaven 
In rlecas didionoi able. Shah 

2. Devoid of honor ; destitute pf probity ; 

dishonest ; base. ” Dishonorable Shak, 

3, tNot receiving esteem or attention. 

He that is honored in poverty, how much more in riches? 
and he that is dishonorable in riches, how much mfirc in pov- 
erty I Bcclus, X. 31. 

Syn,— See Base. 

Dis-HON'QE-A-BLE-NfiSS (dlz-Sn'or-si-bl-nds), n. 
The quality 'of being dishonorable'. A, Smith, 

dIs-HOnDR-A-BLY (dlz-»n'or-a-bl§), ad. In a 
dishonorable manner ; with dishonor. 

dI^-H5N'Q-RA-RY, a. Tending to disgrace ; 
bringing reproach upon. Clarke. 

dI^-hOn'QE-^JR, n. One who dishonors. 

dIs-H5RN', V. a. To deprive of horns. Shak, 

dI^-HU'MQR (dlz-yu'mur), n, lll-humor,Spectaior, 

Dl§-HTj'MQR, V, a. To put out of humor. B, Jonson. 

DlBH'WASn-?;R (dlshSvSsh-crh n. A bird, so 
called from its peculiar motion ; wagtail. Johnson, 

DiSH -wA-TJglR, n. The water in which dishes 
are washed- 

dIS-IM-PARK', u- n. To free from the barriers of 
a park ; to free from restraint. Craig 

t DiS-lM-PRd VE', r, a. To cause to grow worse ; 
to deteriorate. ^‘Hurtful branches . . . which 
disi^iproi'e the fruit.” Bp. Taylor, 

DiS-lBd-PRd VE'MENT, n. Change for the worse ; 
deterioration. |R.l H orris, 

d!s-|N-CAB'C^;r-ATE, v. a. To free from prison ; 
to set at liberty, [r.] Harvey, 

DlS-lN-Cl*l-NA'TIQN, «. [It. dtsincUnosione.'} 
Want of inclination or affection ; slight repug- 
nance or dislike ; aversion. “ A dmnoiinaiion 
to books or business.” Chmrdian,, 
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DiS-IN-CLINE', r. a. [Sp. dedncUnar.'\ p. dis- 
inclined ; »p. DISINCLINING, DISINCLINED.] 
To produce dislike to ; to make averse. 

They w«‘ «* r:*"" *p . . p« ' r* 

an> revere MV o i-. • . ijm o:* ('./!/• i,.o i. 

Syn.— See Averse. 

DlS-rx-CLINED' (dIHn-klIndO>i?-G« Averse; not 
inclined ; un veiling. Yoim^. 

DIS-TN-COR'PO-HATE, V, a, [Fr. dfiszncoyyore?'.^ 
To deprive of coi’porate powers and rights ; to 
detach from a corporation. Mime, 

Dts-^N-CORTO-R ATE, a. Disunited from a body 
or society ; d*etached from a corporation. Bacon. 

DIS-TN-COR-PQ-RA'TION, 71, [Fr. d^sincorpara- 
tion.l The act of disincorporating. Warton, 

DiS-IN-FfiCT', V, a. [It. disinfettare *, Sp. desmf,’' 
cionar ; Fr. desinfccter.l To free or purify from 
infection. Dunglison, 

DlS-JN-rfiCT'ANT, n. A substance which pre- 
vents infection ; as, ** Chloride of lime is a dis^- 
infeetaiit** P. Oyc. 

DlS-lN-Ffic'TION, n. [It. dmnfesione ; Fr. 
sinfeetion.'l Act of msinfectihg ; purification 
from infection. Dunglism. 

t DlS-lN-^g-Nir'T-TYjW. Disingenuousness. “Ill 
nature and dismgenuity.^* Clarendon. 

DlS-IN-^j&N'y-OC'S, a. Not ingenuous ; not 
frank ; unfair ; meanly artful ; crafty ; sly ; 
cunning; uncandid. 

Per«on<» ontirHv rJHitigemum, who really do not helieve 
the oxuiiion thvy d< tend. IJume. 

DiS-[N-yfiN'y-0&S-LY, ad* In a disingenuous 
manner; artfully; unfairly. Warton. 

DlS-IN-gENTT-OTTS-NfiSS, n. Unfairness; low 
craft ; want of candor or honesty. 

DiS-lN-HAfi'lT-yD, a. Deprived of inhabitants, 

DIS-1N-H£R'I-§0N (dls-in-ligr'9-zu), n, 1. The 
act of disinheriting; disherison. jBacon. 

2. The state of being disinherited. Bp, Taylor. 

DIS-IN-HJBR'IT, V. a. p. DISINHERITED ; pp. DIS- 
INHERITING, DISINHERITED.] To cut off from 
an hereditary right ; to deprive of an inheritance. 

Oweti, distressed as he was by poverty, . . . was disap- 
pointed In the expectation of riches at the death of a wealthy 
uncle, who dwinherited him for some of his poetry. Kniox, 

DlS-IN-HfiR'JT-ANCB, n. The act of disinherit- 
ing. State Trials, 1620. 

DlS-JN-HUME', V. a. To disinter. For. Qu. Rev, 

Dl^-lN'TJS-GRA-BLE, a. That may he disinte- 
grated or separated into integrant parts. Craig. 

Dl^-lN'Tg-GRATE, v, a. J[L. die, apart, and tV 
tegei\ integris, entire.] p. disintegrated ; pp. 
DisiNTEORATINO, DISINTEGRATED.] To sep- 
arate the integrant parts of. Bucklarid* 

dI§-In'T5-GRAT-:5D, p. a. Beduced to minute 
parts ; as, “ A disintegrated rock.*' Buckland. 

Dl^-lN-T^-GRA'TiyN, w. The separation of the 
integrant parts or particles of a substance ; — 
distinguished from decomposition, or the sep- 
aration of constituent parts. Buckland. 

d1s-IN-TSR', v.a. [S^. desenterrar ; 'Fx.dit&rrer.'] 
p. disinterred; pp. disinterring, disin- 
terred.] 

1. To unbury ; to take out of the grave ; to 

disentomb ; to exhume. May. 

2. To raise, as from the grave ; to bring to 
light ; to bring out ; to develop. 

The philosopher, the seint, or the hero, the wise, the good, 
or the great man, often he hid and concealed in a plebeian, 
wJiich a propel education might have difiinte) / eel. Addison. 

tDl§-IN'TyR-ESS-yD, a. Disinterested. Dryden, 

tDlj§-IX'TeR-i:sS-.MyNT, n. Disregard of pri- 
vate interest ; disinterestedness. Prior, 


t DIs-!N'T|1R-£ST, 



1. Prejudice to interest ; 
antage. OlmMle. 

to private interest ; disinter- 
Oarth. 


tDl^lN^TJgE-fiST, V, a, 
arate from interest in* 


To disengage; to sep- 
FeUham. 


a. Superior to private 
regards ; without personal oonoern or interest ; 
free from self-hitereet. iMdhxv. 


Dl^lN'T^R-fiST-ipD-DY, ad. 
manner. 


^In a disintei^ested 
Shaftesbury. 


D!§-lN'TyR-£ST.?B-NESS, n. Freedom from, 
or disregard of, private interest. 

Lactantius also ftrsraes in defence of the religion from the 
consistency, simplicity, dmnier&dedne^, and suffenni;*! of 
the Christian historians. Pahy. 

t Dli^-IX'TgR-fiST-IXG, a. Uninteresting- “Quo- 
tations of disinieresting passages.” TFarhurton 

DlS-JX-TER'MyXT, «. The act of disinterring 
or unburying ; exhumation. Booth, 

dIs-IX-TIIRAl'DQM, n, Disinthralment. Scott, 

d1s-IX-THRAll', t, a, {i. disinthralled 

pp. DISINTHRALLING, DISINTHRALLED.] To Set 
free ; to rescue from slavery, bondage, or trouble. 

In «tra*t^and >n 

Tliou (lid'.t no dir^mthroH, MiUon. 

DiS-IX-THRAL'MyXT, n. The act of disinthrall- 
ing or freeing from thraldom. Booth. 

tDl§»iN'TUl-CATE,t?.G. To disentangle. Scott. 

t DIS-IN-UEE^ r. a. To deprive of habit. Milton. 

tDI§-lN-VA-LTD'l-TY, w. Want of validity, 
strength, or force. ‘ Mountagu, 

DlS-IX-VfiS'TI-TURE, n. The act of depriving 
of investiture, [r.] West. Rev. 

t DIS-IN-VITE', V. a. To retract, revoke, or re- 
call an invitation. Sir J. Finett. 

dIs-IX-vOlVE', V. a. To disentangle ; to un- 
fold; to unroll, [r.] Young, 

Dl^-JEC'TJl JIMjU'BRA, pi, [L.] Scattered 
members or limbs. 

DI^-JEC'TIpN, n, [L. disjicio, disjectus, to hurl 
in pieces.] Overthrow; destruction. “The 
sudden disjection of Pharaoh’s host.” Horsley. 

dIs-J5IN', V. a. [L. disjungo ; It. disgiungere ; 
Fr. disjoindre."] p. disjoined ; pp, disjoining, 
DISJOINED,] To separate ; to part; to sunder; 
to sever; to dissever; to detach; to disunite. 
“ Even not in death disjoined'* JOrydm, 

SyxL. — See Separate. 

n. To be separated ; to part. GaHh. 

DI§-J5INT', V, a. H, DISJOINTED ; pp. DISJOINT- 
ING, DISJOINTED.! 

1. To put out ofjoint ; to dislocate ; to luxate. 

Yet what could s words or poisons, racks or flame. 

But mangle and dif\} oint the brittle frame? Prior. 

2. To separate or break at joints or junctures ; 
to disconnect ; to unloose ; to break *in pieces. 

No public shock dUfomted this ihir frame. Daniel. 

Mouldering arches and disjointed columns. Johnem, 

3. To render incoherent or incongruous. 

**'MGr vrords disjointed.*' Shak, 

PIs-j6InT', V, n. To part at junctures ; to be 
disconnected ; to fall in pieces. 

Let the frame of things dis/oint. Shod:. 

D3s-J61nT% a. Disjointed; separated. DiS" 
joint and out of frame.” [r-] Shak. 

Dl^t-J^ilNT'JgD-NfiSS, n. The state of being dis- 
jointed. Ed. Rev. 

dI§-j5Int'LY, ad. Separately. Sir M. Sandys. 

tDl§-JU-DJ-CA'TEON, n. Judgment; discrimi- 
nation. Disjudlcatiom of colors.” Boyle. 

Dl§-,iONCT' (diz-jilngkt', 82), a. [L. di^nmetm.'] 

1. Disjoined; separate. [».] Glanville. 

2. {Exit.) Applied to an insect when the head, 

trunk, and abdomen are separated by a deep in- 
cision. Maunder. 

Dl^-JtJNC'TIQN (dlz-jangk'ahun, 82), 7i. [L. dis- 

junctio;^ It. disgiumionei &p. disyuncion ^ Fr. 
di^'onction.'j 

1. The act of disjoining ox separating ; dis- 

union; separation. “The di^unotion of the 
body and the soul.” Locke. 

2. The state of being disjoined ; disunion. 

3. A disjunctive proposition. 

One side or other of the following ditSvxhCtion ie true. Palev* 

JDlC^JtoC'TlVE (dtz-jhngk'tiv), a. [L. di^vuncU- 
; diSj priv., and jtmgo, junctus, to join ; It. 
di^untivo ; Sp. disywitivo ; Fr- diajonctif.] 

1. Opposite; incapable of union. “'N^^ose 
atoms are of that disjunctive natiiie.” Grew. 

2. (Gram.) Disjoining the sense, though 
joining the words; as, “The disjunctim con- 
junctions but, either, or, nor, 


, DISLODGE 

DisfuncUre proposition, (Losrk.) a proposition com- 
pounded of two or more categorical propositions, so 
stated as to imply that one or more of them must be 
true ; as, « A poem is either good, bad, or indifferent r 
but it is not good, therefore it is bad or indifierent.” 
Brandc.—~ Distinctive syUogism, a syliogi&m of which 
the major proposition is tlisjunctive ; as, “ The earth 
moves in a circle or an ellipse ; but it does not move 
111 a ciicle, therefore it moves in an ellipse.” ffatts, 

DC§-JfrXC'T|VE, n. [Fr. disjojictive.'] A disjunc- 
tive conjunction. Harris. 

dI^-JCXC^T[VE-LY, ad. In a disjunctive man- 
ner; separately. 

Dlf-JUXCT'URE (dlz-jiSngkt'yur), ». 1. The act. 
of disjointing ; dislocation. “ Bruises, disjunct- 
ures, or brokenness of bones.” Goodwin, 

2. Separation; disunion. Wotton. 

dIsk, «. [Gr. litTKog; L. discus. ^ — See Dais.] 

1. A circular plate of stone or metal thrown 
in games ; a quoit ; a discus. 

His soldiers hurled the disk or bent the bow. Cotpper. 

2. (Astron.) The face of the sun, moon, or a 
planet, as it appears projected on the sky. 

3. (Bot.) The central part of a head of flow- 

eis, like the sunflower, as opposed to the ray 
or margin: — a fleshy expansion of the recep- 
tacle of a flower. Gray, 

4. (Conch.) The part of the valves lying be- 
tween the umbo and the margin. Ruschenberger. 

J0®» Frequently written disc. 

DlS-ICfND'N?SS,«. Unkindness; injury. Search. 

dI^-LIKE' (diz-lik'), n. 1. Disinclination ; aver- 
sion ; antipathy ; repugnance ; distaste. 

Our likings and di&hkes are founded rather upon humor 
and lanc 3 ' than upon leason. P Estrange. 

2. f Disagreement ; discord. Fairfax, 

Syn. — See Displeasure, Repugnance. 

dI§-lIke' (dlz-likO, V. a. p, DISLIKED ; pp. dis- 
liking, DISLIKED.] 

1. Not to like ; to nave aversion to ; to disrelish. 

Whatever yon dislike in another person take care to cor- 
rect in yourself. 

2. To displease ; to offend- 


Art thou not Romeo, and a Montague? 

' * erf&liAe? 


ShUk. 


Neither, fair saint, it either thee c 

Syn.— See Averse, Disapprove. 

t dI^-LIkE'FI&L, a. Disaffected ; malign. Spenser, 

dK^-LIK'EN (-li'kn), V. a. To make unlike. Shak. 

tDt§-LIKE'NSSS, n. Unlikeness. Locke, 

Dl§-LlK'jpR, n. One who dislikes. Speed, 

dI^lImb' Cdlz-llm')» V, a. To tear the limbs 
from ; to dilaniate. Bailey, 

t Dt§-LtMN' (diz-llm'), v. a. To unpaint ; to strike 
out of a picture. Shak, 

dIs'LQ-CAte, V. a. [Low L. disloco, dislocaim ; 
dis. apart, and loco, to place ; It. dislogare*, Sp. 
dUlocar ; Fr. disloquer<^ [». dislocated ; pp. 

DISLOCATING, DISLOCATED.] 

1. To put out ofjoint; to disjoint to luxate. 

To dtdooatt and tear thy flevh and bonei. Shak, 

2. To disturb the situation or arrangement of ; 
to displace ; to disarrange ; to disorder. 

The strata on aU aides of the globe were didocoteti. 

Woodward. 

Out civil war hath dislocated all relations. jPbZler* 

Syn.— See Break. 

dIs'LQ-O^TE, a. Dislocated, * Montgomery. 

DtS'LQ-CAT-^lD, p. a. Put out of place ; disjointed. 

d3s-LQ-OA^TIQK,^ n. [It. dislogazione ; Sp. dis^ 
locacion ; Fr. dislocation."] 

1. Derangement of position; displacement. 

“ Dislocation of the mouths.” Maleiyh. 

2. (Surg.) The act of dislocating or forcing 

a bone out of its socket, or the state of a dislo- 
cated joint ; luxation. Dunglison. 

3. (Geol.) Displacement of strata from their 

original position. Ruschenberger, 

Dl^LdD^^E' (dlz-l»j')» G. ]lt,disloggiare\ Sp. 
desdkjar ; Fr. diloger.] [i. dislodged ; pp, 
DISLODGING, DISLODGED.] To remove from a 
place of retirement ; to force from a station, as 
an army ; to remove, drive, or take away ; to 
expel. “The Volscians are dislodged." Shah, 

The shell-flsh which are Teaident in the depths, live and die 
there, and are never dislodged or removed by storma uor cast 
upon the shores. Woodtoca^ 
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DISORDEE 


f . n. To remove from a habitation 
or a station ; to go away to another place. i 
The one [armjj . . . quietly gave back and di»lofIge<L JiUton, 

DI^L6d9E'M^:nt, «. Act of dislodging or re- 
moving to another place. X. Brit, Rev. 

DIS-LQ-QIs^TIC, a. 1. Illogical, [e.] SmaH. ! 

2. Befuting ; disproving, [r.] Smart. 

Dl§-Ld1t’^AL, {dis and h^ai. — Tt. delo^al} 

1. Not loyal ; not true to allegiance ; false to 
a sovereign- ** That most dhloi/ai traitor.” Shak. 

2. Dishonest; perfidious; treacherous; false. 

** A false, disloyal knave.” ^ Shak. 

3. Not true to the marriage-bed ; false in love. 

Give me & Ihing ivaaon she’s dialoydU Sltak. 

Dl^L5i?"AB-LY, ad. In a disloyal manner. 

Bl^Ldlf AL-TY, n. 1. Want of loyalty or fidel- 
ity to a sovereign. “ Treason and dibloyaHi/.** 

State Trials. 

2. Want of fidelity in love ; unfaithfulness. 

“ Disloyalty to the king’s bod.” Spectator. 

Pt§*MAL (diz'm?!), a. [Of uncertain origin. Rich- 
ardson. — Minsheu suggests L. dies malus^ an 
evil day. — “The account given by Sereniiis 
[English and Swedish Dictionary] of the origin 
of the adj. dismal, deserves our attention.— 
*A Oofh.' Dys, Dea mala, numen ultorium, et 
mal, Moes. Goth, mel, tempus praefinitum, Inde 
dismal, q. d. Dysas mal, dies vindictae.’ ” Jamie^ 
son.] 

1, Dark ; gloomy ; clouded ; cheerless. 

Dire ia the r^ion, diandt ia the vray- Pope. 

2, Dire ; sorrowful ; melancholy ; unhappy. 

“ A dismal and a fatal end.” Slum. 

3. Frightful ; horrid ; horrible ; terrible. “ A 

dismal, universal hiss.” MiUon. 

Syn . — Dismal scenes or abode ; Si dismal or gloomy 
state of mind ; gloomy or melancholy prospect j dc- 
pressed spirits; sad or sorrowful countenance; dire 
calamity ; dark night ; dark designs^ uncoTjfortable 
condition. 

Dl§’MAL-LY, ad. In a dismal manner ; horribly. 

Dl§'M4k.L-N£ss, n. Horror ; dreadfulness. 

dI§-MAN', V. a. To deprive or divest of manhood ; 
to unman. Feltham, 

DI^MAN'TLB, V. a. [t. DISMANTLED J pp. DIS- 
MAKTHNO, DISMANTLED,] 

1- To Strip, as of a covering ; to divest ; to de- 
prive. “ Dismantling him of his honor.” South. 

2. To throw or take otf, as a dress ; to loose. 

A thinjp flo monstrous, to dismwUle 
So many folds of ihvor. Shak. 

3- To break down ; to sever. 

His nose dismantled in his mouth is found. Dryden. 

4. (Xaut.) To unrig, as a ship, and deprive of 
stores, OTns, and other furniture. Mar. Diet. 

6. (AT*/.] To strip of outworks: — to make 
useless. “ To dismantle a gun.” Campbell. 

Syn. — See Demolish. 

DI^-MAJV'TLED (dlz-man'tldhi?. flf. Deprived of 
outworks ; stripped. 

DIi^-MAn^TLING, n. The act of dismantling or 
stripping of outworks. Hahewill. 

t V. a. To divorce. Berners. 

dI^M AR'3H AL, v. a. To derange ; to disarrange ; 
to disorder.* [ii.] Drummond. 

DI^MASK^ (iS), V. at. [i. DTSMASKED ; pp. DIS- 
MASKINO, PISMA’SKED.] To divest of a mask ; 
to uncover from conceallment. Shak. 

D^^MAST^ V. a. p. DISMASTED ; pp. dismast- 
ZNO, DISMASTED.] To deprive of masts. Amm. 

dI^mAsT'jPD, p. a. Deprived of the mast, 

f Dl§-M Aw', V. a. To throw out of the maw or 
stomach ; to disgorge. Shelton. 

DJ^-MAY' (diz-ma'), v. a. [Goth, mayan, to be 
able, with a negative prefix. — It. smayare ; Sp. 
desmayar.] h. dismayed ; jiP' dIsSmaying, 
DISMAYED.] To terrify ; to appall ; to daunt ; to 
affright ; to frighten ; to horrify. 

Nothing con make him remias in the prtictice of his duty; 
no prospect of interest can ollure him, no danger dismay 
him. Mterbury. 

I)T§-MAy', V. n. To suffer dismay or fright; to 
be daunted ; to be appalled. 

Dismay not, princes, at this accident. iSAoh. 


; DISMAY', n. Fall of courage; terror; fear; af- 
fright; alarm; horror; cons>ternation. 

All *at »n!!te, 

Pordorre t^c i’an?e'-'''rh ni-i p tlumirl't**; and each 

In ctlicr a coisiiti-nanfi* i o'li li.s own dt.i‘iav. Milton. 

D|§-MAY'5D-NESS, n. Fall of courage ; dismay. 

t DJS-MAY'pOl, a. Full of dismay; c.'iusing 
dismay ; fearful. Spenser. 

fDISMB (dSm), n. [Fr.] A tenth; the tenth 
part ; a tithe. — See Dime. Shak. 

t dI§-MEA§'URED, a. Mismeasured. Golden B. 

Dl§-.MiilM'BfiR (dlz-mSm'ber), n. a. [It. smem- 
brare ; Sp. desmembrar ; Fr. dsmembrer.'] [i. 

DISMEMBERED ; pp. DISMEMBERING, DISMEM- 
BERED.] 

1. To divide, separate, or disjoin member 
from member ; to dislimb ; to dilacerate. 

And in their rage, I having hold of both. 

They whirl asunder, and dismember me- Shak. 

2. To divide into parts ; to separate ; to cut off. 

The Chttelenie of Arth, v' .o’* r*‘i-'pc had 'V*" 

. 'It., f 

n. 1. The act of dismem- 
bering or rending limb from limb. 

2. Division. “ To prevent the dismemberment 
of their monarchy.” Bolingbroke. 

Dl^MET'TLED (dlz-mSt'tld), a. Without spirit ; 
spiritless. [R.J Llewellyn, 


DI§-MlSS', V. a. [L. dimitto, dimissus; dis, 
apart, and rrdtto, to send ; It. dimittere ; Sp. di- 
mitir ; Fr. dismettre.'\ [i. dismissed ; pp. dis- 
missing, DISMISSED.*] 

1. To send away ; to permit to go ; to give 
leave of departure; to discharge, 

“With thunks and par<|on to you all, 

I do dismiss you to your several countries. Shak. 

2. To discard ; to turn off ; to remove from* 

office or employment. Johnson. 

I To dismiss a cause, (Law.) to remove a cause out of 
court without further nearing. Bouvier. 

Syn. — To dismiss is a general term, and signifies 
to send away ; discharge and discard denote modes of 
dismissing. Dismiss is applicable to persons of all 
stations j discharge, to persons of subordinuto stations. 
Neither dismiss nor dutekarge defines the motive of the 
action ; but discard implies censure. A person may 
request to be dismissed or discharged, but never to be 
discarded. Dismiss an ofilcer, minister, or servant ; 
discharge a soldier ; Mscard a dishonest clerk. 

t DISMISS', n. Discharge from office. “ Grief 
for their dismiss.** Sir T. Herbert. 

DI§-mIs'SAL> n. Dismission. Bp. Horsley. 

DIS-MIS'SIQN (diz-mish'im), n. [L. dimissio^ 
It. dimessione; Sp. dimision.^ 

1. The act of dismissing ; permission to go ; 
leave to depart; discharge ; dismissal. 

If thou be man, approach, 

And win a swift disatiasiOH to the shades. Coicper. 

2. Hem oval from office or employment. “A 

sufficient cause of dismission of any member out 
of the House.” State Trials. 

3. (Law.) Removal of a suit in equity. Craig , 

DIS-MXs’SIVE, a. Granting dismission. “ The 
dismissive writing.” Milton, 

t D!§-MaRT'GA<?E (dU-mor'^j), v. a. To re- 
deem from mortgage. Hoicell. 

dIs-MO’C'NT' (dIz-mhfintO, r. a. [It. dismontare ; 
desmontar% "Ft. d'^onter.'] [t, dismocnt- 

ED ; pp. dismounting, DISMOUNTED.] 

1. To throw off from a horse’s back ; to un- 
horse. 

Leri from this flvlug rieed, unreined . . . 

Disniovntefl, on the Aleian field I fall. Milton. 

2. To elect, bring down, or cause to descend, 
from any elevation or place of honor. 

Samuel. . . . bein^nnpnetefhlly and iniurioualy fhkmOTmr- 
ed from his authority, did yet retain towards that neaple a 
zealous desire of their lyeltare. narrow. 

To disnow/it eaamon, (AftZ.) to remove them fmm , 
their carriages, or in any way to render tliem unfit for 
service, as by breaking the carriages, wheels, axle- 
trees, &C. JtfU. JgTney*. 

I)I§-M(5trNT', V. n. 1. To alight from a horse ; 
to get down. “ He ordered aU his cavali^ to 
dismount.” Addison. 

2. To descend ; to sink. 

The bright sun *giuneth to dismount. Spenser. 

dIs-NAT'U-RAL-IzE, V. a. To make alien; to 
deprive of the privileges of birth. Locke. 


•f* DI§-NaT'VRED, a. Unnatural. ShxTk. 

I)I§-NEST', V. a. To dislodge ; to eject, Dryden, 
DlS-9-BE'D|-jpNCE, «. [It. disubbidiensa ; Sp. 

desobediencia ; Fr. desoheissance."] 
i 1. W ant of obedience ; violation of lawful com- 

! mand or prohibition ; neglect or refusal to obey. 

Prepare to die, 

I For disobedience to your father’s wm. Shak, 

2. A want of compliance, as with a latv. 
“ This disobedience of the moon.” Blackmore. 

f dIs- 9-BE'DI-?N-CY, w. Disobedience. Taylor. 

DIS-Q-BE'Df-JglNT, a, [It. disubbidiente Sp.deso- 
beciiente ; Fr. desohMsaant.l That disobeys ; not 
obedient; unsubmissive; uncomplying. 

Whereupon, O King Agrippa, I was not diwbedient unto 
■flic heavenly vision. Acts xxvi. 19. 

DlS-p-BE'DJ-g;NT-LY,a«?. In a disobedient man- 
ner. “ Disobediently refused.” Holinshed. 

DiS-O-BEY' (dis-o-ba'), v. a. [It. disuhbidire ; Sp. 
dcsobedecer*, Ft. desob^ir.'] jfV. disobeyed; pp. 
disobeying, disobeyedIj To neglect or refuse 
obedience to ; to break the commands of ; to 
transgress ; to violate ; to infringe. 

Orce more the pod stood threatening o’er his head. 

With lidded LXj-kMtj it he t/i'O .pnvd. Dryden* " 

DlS-Q-BEY'^IR, n. One who disobeys. Hammond. 
d1s-5B-H-GA'TION, n. 1. Freedom from obli- 
gation. “ The conscience is restored to liberty 
and disohligationJ* Bp. Taylor. 

2. Offence ; cause of disgust. “ A disobliga- 
tion to the prince.” Clarendon. 

dIs-SB’LI-GA-TQ-RY, a. Releasing obli^ation- 
“ Disohligdtory power.” King Charles. 

II DlS-O-BLI^E' [dls-o-bllj', E. F. Ja. Sm. R. 'fVh . ; 
dis-o-blej', P. ; dis-o-blij' or dis-o-blSj', S. IF. K. 
— See Oblige], v. a. [It. disobbtigare-, Sp. 
desohUgur ; Fr. de8obliger.'\ [i. disobliged ; 
pp. disobliging, disobliged!] 

1. To treat with unkindness ; to offend ; to 
give slight offence to ; to displease. 

My plan has given ofi’ence to some gentlemen whom It 
would not be very safe to dwoulige. Addison, 

2. t To release from obligation or duty 

No unkindness of a brother can wholly rescind that rela- 
tion, or us tiom the duties annexed thereto. itanouv 

II DlS-Q-BLlGB'M^JNT, n. Release from obliga- 
tion: — offence; displeasure, [a.] MiUon. 

II DlS-Q-BLI^'JglR, n. One who disobliges. 

II DlS-Q-BLi9'lNG, p, a. Not obliging; un«a- 
cious ; unaccommodating; unkind; unfriendly ; 
ofiensive ; ill-natured. 

II DlS-Q-BLI^'JNG-LY, ad. In a disobliging man- 
ner. * Clarendon. 

(I DiS-Q-BLif 'ING-Nfiss, n. Disposition to dis- 
please ; ottensiveness, Joktison. 

t DlS-f)C'C{-DjSNT, V. a. To turn away from the 
west. Marvell. 

t DiS-OC-Cr-PA'TIQN, n. Want of occupation 
or employment. H. More. 

Di-sb 'MUM, n. [L.] (Ancient Sculp.) A tomb 
for the reception of two persons. Brande. 

t DiS-g-PiNTON (-y«n), n. Disbelief; scepti- 
cism. “ Belief or disapinion.” Bp. Reynolds. 

Dijg-dRBED' (dlz-orbdO, G. Thrown out of its 
own 01 bit. “Like a star disorbed” Shak. 

DiS-dE'D ?R, n. [It. disordim ; Sp. desorden j Fr. 
desordre. — dis and order.) 

1. Want of order ; irregularity ; confusion. 

Shame and eoiifhslon I all is on the rout 

Fear fhimes disorder, and disorder wounds 

Where it should guard. Shati. 

2. Tumult ; disturbance ; tumultuousness ; 
riotousness ; violation of decorum and quiet. 

My lady bade me tell you that though she hwrbors you os 
her Iriasmwn, ehe k uotMng to yiSw disorders. JShak. 

3. Derangement of the animal economy ; ill- 

ness ; sickness ; distemper ; complaint ; — com- 
monly used for a slight disease. Johnson. 

4. * Discomposure ; turbulence of passion ; 
mental derangement. 

1 win net keep this form upon my head, 

When there is such dismder in my wit Shedt. 

B. Violation of order or rule. 

Prom vulpar bounds with brave disorder port 

And snatch a grace beyond the reoch of art. JPope. 

Syn. — Bee Disease. 
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DISPENSARY 


Dt^-OE'D^IR, «?, «. [It. disordinare ; Sp. dcsorde- 
nar, — dis and order. [i. dzsokdehed; pp, 
DISORDERING, DISORDERED,] 

1. To ijut out of order or method ; to throw 
into confusion ; to derange ; to disarrange ; to 
discompose ; to confound ; to disturb. 

The incursions of the Goths und other barbarous nations 
dtsordeted the atioirs oi tlxc Roman empire. Arfiuthnot. 

2. To obstruct, or interrupt, as an organ of the 
body, in its natural functions. 

They [the stomach and other internal organs] may by par- 
ticular iinpcdinicnts be sometimes £/uK>r£f«/ed[ or obstructed 
in their operations. Sha/tesbuu’]/. 

3 ..T 0 disturb the mind; to discompose. ‘^Dis- 
ordered into a %vanton frame. Barrow. 

4. t To depose from holy orders. Drydeii. 

DIJ^-OR'D^iRBU (dIz-or'd§rd),^. a. 1. Disorderly ; 
irregular ; unrestrained in behavior. 

Men so dt’nordered, so debauched and bold, 

That this our court, infected with their manners, 

Shows like a riotous mn. SfiaX. 

2. Put out of order ; deranged ; as, ** A dis- 
ordered stomach.*^ 

Syn.— See Sick, Sickness. 

Dl§-5R'D5R-5D-Ly, ad. In a disordered man- 
ner. * Holinsked. 

DI§-5RT>Jg;R-5D-N£ss, n. Want of order. Knoiles. 

Di§- OR'D^R-Ll-N^SS, n. The state of being dis- 
orderly; disorderedness. CudvsoHh. 

DIs-OR'DJPR-LY, a- 1. Destitute of order ; con- 
fused; immethodical; irregular. 

His forces seemed no army, but a crowd. 

Heartless, unarmed, disoi d&rly^ and loud. Cowley. 

2. Contrary to law or good order; deviating 
from established rules ; excessive ; intemperate. 

Renees draws a pii tiire of that diborderly luxury which 
. ( I .r ' M .rm day, and inverts every 
sn • 1 ! ' « u> o' j • t :.e Ilium. 

3, Tumultuous; turbulent; rebellious. 

If we subdue our unruly and diforderly passions within 
ourselves, we should live more easily and quietly with 
others. StiHinyfleet. 

Syn.— J3ee Factious, Irregular, Tumultu- 
ous. 

DlS-dR'DJpR-LY, ad. 1. Without method; con- 
fusedly. “Savages ^^tm^disorderlp** Raleigh. 

2 . without law ; inordinately. 

We behaved not ourselves disorderly among you. 2 TAess. Hi. T, 

tDl§-(3R'Dl-NATE,a. Disorderly. “If our actions 
and affections both be disordincUe'* Holland. 

tDl^-OR'DI-NATE-LY, ad. Irregularly. Hall. 

dI^OR-DI-N’A'TIQN', n. Disarrangement ; dis- 
order; derangement, [r.] Bacon. 

Dl^-dR-GAN-l-ZA'TIpN, n. [It. disorganizza- 
ziom\ op. desorganizaoion\ Fr. disorganisa- 
tion.’] 

1. The act of disorganizing or destroying or- 
ganized system, or organic structure. 

The anarchy of the administration of Pache, which has 
completely disorganized the supply of our armies; which, by 
. 1 .^. .. ^ jrmy of Duinouner to stop 


tliat duKnqanizattoa, reduced 
in the middle of its coxuiuestb. 


Hut He. 


2. The state of being disorganized. “The 
difficulty and the disorganization with which 
they have to contend.” Raley. 

DlS“6a'GAN-IZB, tJ. a. [It. disorganizzare ; Sp. 
^sorgamzwr\ Fr. disorganiser.] [i. disor- 
ganized \pp. DISORGANIZING, DISORGANIZED.] 
To destroy the structure or organized system 
of ; to put out of order ; to discompose ; to dis- 
arrange ; to derange ; to disorder. Burke. 

DlS-*dR'GAN-IZ-J^R, n. One who diso^anizes, 
disarranges^ or disorders. Williams. 

tDl§-0'Rl-®N-TAT-B:D,a. Disoriented, Harris. 

Dls-5^R|-fiOT, V. a. [Ft. disorienter.l To turn 
from the east, [r,] Warburton. 

DI^-OWN' (dXz-5ii^), V. a. p. DISOWNED ; pp. 
DISOWNING, DISOWNED.] 

1. Not to own; to refuse to acknowledge; 
to disavow; to disclaim. 

■When somebody told, him that hia mother and his breth- 
ren stood without, desiring to see mm, he seemed almost to 
(jtSQUin this earthly ration to them. iVaree. 

2, To deny ; to disallow. ** They who broth- 
er’s better claim disaton** Drydm. 

SyiL— See Dent, XIisolaim. 

dI^-OWN'M^NT (dlz-3n'ment), n. The act of dis- 
owning ; disavowal, [r,] J. J. Gurney. 


Dlfs-5X'Y-DATB, r. a. [Fr. disoxyder,'} {Chem.) 
Deoxidate. — See Deoxidate. 

Dl§-5X-Y-DA'TrON, ». [Fr. d'^soxydation.] 
{Chem.) The act, or the process, of freeing from 
oxygen ; deoxidation. Craig. 

dI§-OX'Y-^5N-ATE, ©. fit. [Fr. desoxyg^er.] 
{Chem.) To deprive of oxygen; to deoxidate. 

Cla?'ke. 

DI§-6X-Y-95X-A'TrQX, n. [Fr. disoxyghmiion.] 
{Chem.) The act or process of separating oxy- 
gen from any substance. Craig. 

t DIS-P.AlCE', V. n. To move or range about. 

“ Dispacing to and fro.” Spenser. 

dIs-pAiR', V, a. To part a couple. Beau. ^ FI. 

fDIS-PAXD', r. a. [L. dispando.] To expand; 
to display ; to spread abroad. Bailey. 

t DJS-PAN'SION, n. Expansion. Bailey. 

DiS-PAR'A-DfSED, (-dxst), a. Turned out of par- 
adise. [R.] Cockeram. 

D|S-PAR'A^E, V. a. [L. dfs, negative, pa7',paris^ 
equal, and ago, to do ; Norm. Fr. despurager ; 
Fr. dipai^er,'] [i. disparaged ; pp. disparag- 
ing, DISP.kRAGED.] 

1. t To marry to another of inferior condi- 
tion ; to match unequally or unsuitably. Johtison, 

2. To lower in ranker estimation ; to degrade ; 
to detract from ; to underrate ; to undervalue ; 
to decry ; to treat with contempt; to reproach ; 
to traduce ; to vilify. 

Thou durst not thus disparoye glorious arms, 

Which greatest heroes have in battle worn. Milton. 

Tv'l' n'f*'’’*** I’O 

W Ml *1 • • •■, • \ I W« 1 M ’■*•« I.e, 

Iii'-iM.'w :* « 'o ’ 1 n i. Mallet. 

, 3. To bring reproach upon; to cause dis- 
grace to. Atterhury. 

Syn, — To dispara^e^ detract, and traduce are ap- 
plied to persons j to depreciate, degrade, reproach, ©ili- 
jy, and decry, to persons or to things. Men are too apt 
to dUparaffR their rivals, detract from their merit, re- 
proach, cilify, and traduce their character, depreciate 
their performances, degrade themselves by misconduct, 
and to decry the measures of an opposite party. 

t DIS-pAr'A^E, n. Marriage with one of inferior 
condition ; unequal marriage. Spenser, 

DIS-pARA§E-M£NT, n. 1. (Eng. Law.) Une- 
qual marriage ; an injury done to a ward by mar- 
rying him or her to a person of inferior degree, 
or against decency. Cotoell. 

And thought that match a fbul disparagement. Spenser, 

2. Act of disparaging or undervaluing; de- 
traction; reproach; indignity; dishonor. 

Nothing hath wrought more prciudice to religion, or 
brought more dU^jaragement upon truth, than boisterous and 
u nseasonable zeaL Ita} row. 

DiS-PAR'A^^iR, n. One who disparages. Boyle. 

DIS-pAr'^^Ing-LiY> Contemptuously ; 

slightingly. “ Peters. 

dIs'Pj\-R^TE, a. \h.disparatiis*, Ex. disparate.l 
Separate; dissimilar; unequal. 

The aflbotion on both sides is the most cordial, though the 
rank of the parties be the most disparate. Bp. Horsley. 

dIs'PA-RATES, n. pi. Things so unlike or une- 
qual’ that they cannot be compared with each 
other. Ahp. Usher, 

f DIS-PA-RF'TIQN, n. Disappearance. Bp. Hall. 

DIS-PAr'I-TY, n. [L. dispar, disparts, unlike; 
It. c^parith ; Sp. di^andad ; Fr. disparite.’] 

1. Inequality; difference in degree; — used 
with in or of. 

But the disparity of years and strength 

Between you and your son. duly considered. 

We would not so expose you. Massinger. 

2. Dissimilitude ; unlikeness. 

Just such disparity 

As is ’twixt air and angels’ puriQ^, 

’Twixt woman’s love and man’s will ever be. Donne. 

Syn. — See Difference. 

D^S-PXRK^ u. a. [Fr. d^arquer.] To break or 
throw open; to lay open; — applied first to 
parks, and then to other enclosed places. 

You have M upon ray sianones. 

DisjKcrked my parks, and felled my tbrest woods, dhak. 

The veil of the temple divided of Itoelf, and opened the 
enclosures, and dispm'ked the sanctuary. Bp. Ton/hr. 

DJS-PARK'ING, n. The act of liberating from a 
park. “ First openings and disparJdngs?^ Taylor. 


[ t DIS-pXr'KLE, V. a. [dis, intensive, and spar- 
I Me.] To scatter; to disperse. Dr, Clarke. 

j DIS-PART', V. a. [t. disparted ; pp. dispart- 
[ INO, DISPARTED.] To divide in two ; to sepa- 
rate ; to break ; to burst ; to ri\ e. 

mw . VI of God, 

1 That blood-red billows like a walled front 

I On either side disparted with his rod. Spenser. 

1 DIS-PART', V. n. To di\-ide or separate ; to part 
I The silver clouds dujpai ted. Shelly. 

I DiS'PART, n. (Gunnery.) The difference be- 
tween the semi-diameter of the base ring, at the 
1 breech of a gun, and that of the ring at the 
swell of the muzzle. P. Cyc. 

DJS-PAs'SION (dis-phsh'un), n. Freedom from 
mental perturbation or passion; quiet. 

What IS called by the Stoics apqtlhy or disf>amon [is oalled] 
by the Sceptics indisturbance, by the Molenists guictism, by 
common men peace of conscience. Temple. 

DJS-P.AS'SIQX-ATE (dls-pash'un-?it), a. Free from 
passion; unexcited; unruffled; composed; tem- 
perate ; calm ; moderate ; cool. 

Reason requires a calm and dispassionate situation of the 
mind to fuim her judgments aright 


Free from passion; 
Dr. Maine. 


tDIS-PAS'SION-AT-jpD, a. 
dispassionate. 

DJS-PAS'SION-ATE-LY, ad. In a dispassionate 
manner; calmly; tranquilly; soberly. 

Free from 
Donne. 


tDIS-PAS'SIQNED (dis-plsh'uad), a, 
passion ; dispassionate. 


DIS-PATCH',. V. a. [It. dispaedare ; Sp. despa- 
ckar ; Fr. despesc/ier or dt^echer.] [t. dis- 
p.vtched; pp. dispatching, dispatched.] 

1. To send away hastily ; to despatch. Temple. 

2. To send out of the world ; to put to death ; 

to kill. Vdal. 

3. To perform business quickly ; to execute ; 

to hasten ; to expedite. Milton, 

4SP Fur citations, and for remarks on the orthogra- 
phy, see Despatch. 

DIS-PAtCH', n. 1. Speed ; haste ; despatch. Paley. 

2. Execution; management. Milton. 

3. An express; a message. — See Despatch. 

DIS-pATCII'|;r, n. One who dispatches ; de- 
spatcher. — See Despatchbb. Hammond. 

D1S-pATCH'Fi(jL, a. Hasty; expeditious; quick; 
despatchful. — See Despaxchfud. Pope. 

t DIS-PAtcH'MJBNT, n. Dispatch. St, Trials, 1529. 

DlS'PA-THY, n. Want of feeling or passion; 
apathy, [r.] SoiUhey. 

dIs-pAU'PJ^R, ©, a. (Ena, Law.) To deprive of the 
privilege of suing tn forma pavperis. Boumer. 

dIs-pAU'PJPRED (dls-pftu'p^rd), p, a, (Law,) In- 
capacitated from %yDXi%injOTnuipa%ggeris.Crad)h. 

DIS-PEACE', n. Want of peace, [r.] Irving, 

DJS-Pfili\ V, a. [L. dispello ; dis, asunder, and 
peUo, to drive.] fi, dispelled; pp. dispel- 
ling, DISPELLED.] To disperse ; to drive away ; 
to scatter by driving ; to dissipate. 

If the night 

Have gathered aught of evil, or concealed. 

Disperse it, as now light dtspels the dark. Milton. 

Synu— Dispel is a stronger term than disperse. A 
thing is destroyed by being dispelled, and separated or 
scattered by being dispersed. The wind disperses the 
clouds ; the sun dispels clouds and darkness. The 
mob is diapersed, sheep scattered, ignorance or dark- 
ness dispelled ; property or an estate is dissipated, 

f DIS-p£N 0B^ n. Sec Dispense. Spenser, 

DIS-PfiND', ©. a. [L. dispendo.] To spend ; to 
expend, [r.] Spenser. 

t DIS-PfiND'JgR, n. One who distributes. Wtekliffe. 

DlS-PfiN'SA-BDE, a, [It. dispemabile ; Sp. dfe- 
spensahte'.] 

1 . That may be dispensed or administered. 

“ Laws of the land . . - dispensable by the ordi- 
nary courts.” [r,] State Trials, IdSO. 

2. That may be dispensed with, “A small 

dispemable right.” South, 

DIS-PteN^SA-BLE-NfeSS, n. The state or the 
quality of being dispensable. Hammond, 

D{S-PfiN'Si^-RY, n, [Fr. dispensatre,} 

1. A shop in vmich medicines are com- 
pounded. 
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DISPLEASUBE 


2. A cliaritable institution by which the poor 
are supplied with medicines- Hoblyn, 

DlS^PgN-SA ’TlQX, n. [L. dispejisatio ; Sp. rfw- 
pemat'ion ; Fr. diSi*eHmtionJ\ 

1. The act oi di'^penning *, distribution; the 

dealing out o'* \ny thin.i ; — applied particularly 
to G-oa*s A\ith his crcatures- 

Do thou, mv soul, the (lcst*ned period wait 
When God shall soUe the daiK decrees of fate, 

UU now unt‘<iiul etcai. 

And make all wise and buautitul npiiear. Tkkell. 

2. Adininistrition ; stewardship. 

A dbtjienunffoH of the gospel la committed unto me. 1 Cbr. lx. 17, 

3. Scheme; pl-tn ; economy ; as, **The Mosaic 
dispensrrtSrm ” ; “ The Christian dtspematioii” 

4. {Bool.) An exoinpti nn from some hi\v ; li- 
cense or permission to do something forbidden, 
or omit aoincthing^comm.mded. 

A dispettmtwn was obtained to enable Dr. Barrow to 
marry. Ward, 

6, Excuse; forgiveness; pardon, [n.] 

*T is a crime past di.-*pen<iation. Drj/den. 

D|S-<PfiiN''SA-T!VE, a. Granting dispensation, [it.] 

DIS-PfiX'SA-TlVE-LY, ad. By dispensation. 

DlS'P5X-SA-TOR, «. [L.] A dispenser ; a dis- 

tributer- “ Dispensators of her favor.** Bacon, 

DlS-PfiN^S.^-TQ-Ri-LY, ad. By way of dispen- 
sation. Goodicin, 

DJS-PfiN'SA-TO-RYj <*• disoensatorius,’\ 

Granting* dispensation. Mp. Rainbow , 

D|S-PfeN*SA-Tg-RY, n, 1. A book which de- 
scribes the history, composition, and prepara- 
tion of medicines j a pharmacopoeia. Brande, 

2. A dispensary. Hammond, 

Syxu — “A dispensatory differs from a pkarmaco- 
peta, in containing the physical and medical history 
of tile various substances ; whilst the ph irmneopma 
is restricted to the mode of prepariiiir them, &:c. The 
p/iarmacopcpta^ too, is published under the authority of, 
and by the members of a college or association, whilst 
a dwpewsaforj/ contains the whole of the pharmacopaia 
or pharmacopmasy with additions Uy the author, under 
whose authority alone it usu.illy api>ears. Formerly, 
the words were used indi»criiniaately.*’ Dunglisan, 

DJS-pJSxSB'', t>. <?. [B dhpenso ; It, dispensare { 
Sp, disp&nsar ; Fr, rfwjt)e>a6‘cr.] [t. dispensed ; 
pp, DISPENSING, DISPENSED.] 

1. To deal out ; to distribute ; to apportion. 

God , . . dwelleth above, . . . difpemvff or ordaining 

meeds to good men, and torments to wicked men. Chaucer, 

2, To administer ; to execute ; to direct. 

'While you ofispense the laws and guide the state. I>rydm, 

To tkspejtfte with, yio permit the want of | to do with- 
out , as, To dispense wtth a fire ” j “ To dispense 
with another’s company,” — To disregard ; to set 
aside, “ We must, of force, wit A this decree dispense.^* 
SJud:, To excuse. Unfeeling fools can with such 
wrongs dispense,^* “ I could not dispense with myself 
from making a voyage to Caprea.** Jiddison, To ob- 
tain a dispensation from. 

Hast thou nut sworn illpsiance unto me? 

Const thou disjicnfc isUh lIL‘a^ cn tor such an oath? 

Ssna. — To dispense is to deal ont generally or in- 
discriminately ;^to disfrihute, to deal out to, or divide 
among, individuals. Providence dispenses blessings 
to all; a prince distributes favors as he pleases. A 
share m a common property is distributed or aUotted 
to each proprietor. 

fD^S-PEJNSE*, V, n. To make amends. 

One loving hour 

For many years of Borrow con dispense. Spenser. 

DI3-PfiNSB', n. Dispensation ; exemption. 

tadulgeucea, di^oenaest pardons, bulls. Milton. 

DIS-p£n'SBR, n. One who dispenses. Udal, 

0lS-PEO'PLE (dis-pl'pl), v*i a, [Fif, ddp&mlor.] 
[t. DISPEOPLED ; pp. DISPEOPLING, DiSpiO- 
PILED.] To depopulate ; to empty of inhabi- 
tants. 

I r Last his heart exalt him fu the hann 

Alieady done, to have dutpeoj^Ud heaven. MiUon. 

DtS-PfiO'^PUBR (dia-i>s'pler), n, A depopulator. 
‘‘Stem disp&)pler of the plain.” Lewis. 

t BlS-P^RgE', t». a, [L- dispergo.'] To sprinkle ; 
to scatter ; to disperse. Shak, 

DfS-PfiR'l-WlOGED (-wigd), a. Deprived of a 
periwig., [il] Cowper. 

DI-SPgR'MOUS. a, [Gr.^a/y, double, and o^iopa, 
seed.] {Boi.) Coiitaitung only two seeds. Crahh, 

^S-PSr'SAL, n. Dispersion. Crowe, 


DJS-PERSE*. D. a, [L. dispergOi disperms i dis, 
apart, ana spargOf to scatter ; It. dispergere ; 
Sp. dispi^rsar , Fr. disperser.'] [t. dispersed ; 
pp, I)lSPEn.SING, DISPERSED.] 

1. To diheto ditferent parts; to scatter; to 
disbipate , to di'^pel. 

I scattered them among the heathen, and thev wens rffs- 
ptSTbcd anuMig tlie counti les. A aA.. asxv i. 111. 

}/,. 'I* .‘J ' . I ■ . *. SiiOk. 

2. To diiiuse ; to spread ; to disisemhiate. 

■JT,', ‘■'l' ♦'A l«v (I n,aiv,— et’*a’'*ht 

'lo '* • . I 1 . ii ■! I i ;ij. « » 

'J ; < I .'i I ' . . Skak. 

3. To distribute ; to dispense. Bacon. 

Syn. — See Dispel, Spread. 

DIS-p£RSE', r. n. To fly or go in different ways ; 
to separate ; to spread ; to scatter. Swifi, 

Glorv w like a. circle In the water. 


DIS-PERSED' (dis-pdrat*), p, a. Scattered; dis* 
tributed; spread. Dispersed lovQ,*’ Bp. Hall. 

D|S-PERS'BD-Ly, ad* In a dispersed manner; 
here and there’. Hooker. 

DiS-PliRS'BD-NESS, w. State of bcinf? dispersed. 
“ From their [clouds’] di&persedness.** More, 

+ DTS-PERSE'N5SS, w. Thinness; scatteredness. 
“ Dispet seiiess of habitations.” Brireicood. 

D(S-P]£rS' 5R, n. One who disperses ; a spreader, 

DIS-PER'SIQN (d|S-pe‘r shun), n. [L. dispersion 
It. disperiione ; Sp. F*r. a/spcr^io>z.] 

1. The act of dispersing or scattering. 

The tragedy of Absyrtus, and the disperuon of his mem- 
bei a by Medea. Bi owne 

2. The state of being dispersed ; diffusion. 

"We must conclude thnt this i* r 0*“ i hf-^**"* n''*”rp 

which hath not been expiated by v » » 1 . ’u 1 1 • • v » *1 1 
tivity and Uisjjersion. > ' 1’ * r. 

3. ( Opt.) The angular separation of the con- 

stituent rays of light when decomposed or sep- 
arated by the prism. Bratide 

DlS-PiSR’SlVE, a. Having the power, or tending, 
to disperse ; scattering. Dyer. 

t D[S'PIERCB^ V, G, To disperse. . Drayton. 

DJS pIr'it, t? 05. and «p/rtV,] [f. dispirit- 
ed, pp. DISPIRITING, DISPIRITED.] To de- 
prive of spirit, courage, or resolution ; to dis- 
courage ; to deject ; to depress ; to dishearten. 

Our men nre disjdrded. and not likely to get any thing by 
fighting with them. Lwuow. 

DIS-PIR'IT-BD, p. a. 1. Deprived of spirit ; dis- 
couraged ; dLsheartened ; downcast ; dejected. 

2. Wanting in animation , languid* ; dull. 
“ Dispirited recitations.” Hammond, 

DJS-PIR IT-BD-NfiSS, n.^ Want of vigor or spirit. 
** Faintness and dispudfediiess,'* Boyle« 

+ DJS-PiT'B-OlJs, a. Ilancorons ; malicious : fu- 
rious. “ Dispiteous rage.” Spenser. 

t DlS-PlT'?-OfJS-DY, Gfi. Maliciously. Chaucer. 

dYs-PLACB', V a. \By, di^larer.] [t, displaced; 

pp, DISPLACING, DISPLACED.] 

1. To put out of place ; to remove. ** If it be 

possible for you to di^Uiceit [the corner-stone] 
with your little finger.” Shak, 

2. To eject from office or dignity ; to depose. 

-It shall, and may be, lawflil fbr us, our heirs, and succes- 
sors, to remove and displaee every such governor. Backluut, 

3. fTo disturb ; to disorder. “You have dl^,. 

placed the mirth.” Shak. 

dIs-PLACE'A"®^®» That may be displaced or 
remoyed. [h.] Ed, Rev. 

DlS-PLAOEiy (dls-plSstO, p, a. Put out of place, 

DlS-PLACE'M?NT,Jt. d^lacememt?^ The act 
of displacing, or putting out of place. PMl, Mag. 

dYS-PLA'CBN-CY, n, [D. dispUcentia •, Sp. dis- 
plicencia.] Displeasure; dislike; dissatisfac- 
tion ; — opposed to complacency. “ With €ft>- 
plarenei/, or, to use a more common word, with 
dislike.” BeatHe, 

dYs-PLANT', V, a. [Fr. p. displant- 

ED ; pp. DISPLANTING, DISPLANTED.] 

1. To pluck up, as a plant; to remove. 

^ I seek not to displcmi you 

where you desh'e to grow. Massinger* 


2. To eject ; to drive out. 

Curse on those French pirates that displanted us. Beatu 5, FL 

3. To deprive of colonists, or inhabitants, [r.] 

All those countries which, !v mg neir unto aiij nio.iutams, 

had btien planted with EngliiiU, weic slioitiy ui\tiant€d. 

Si.enscr, 

DIS-PLAN-TA'TIQN, n. The act of displantmg; 
removal. UuUujn. 

DtS-PLANT'lNG,n. Removal ; ejection. HakewiU, 

dYs-PLAT% V. a. To untwist ; to uncurl. “ His 
hair should be displatua,^^ [R.] HakeicilL 

DIS-PDAY ' (dis-pla'), r. a, [L. dis^ priv., and plico, 
to fold ; It. dispiegare ; Sp. desplegar ; Fr. 
plover,] P*. DISPLAYED ; pp. DISPLAYING, DIS- 
PLAYED.] 

1. To spread wide ; to lay open ; to open ; to 
unfold ; to expand ; to extend. 

* By -which he saw the ugly monster plain, 

Half like a «ei pent, horribly df*plai/td. Spenser. 

And let fowl flv above the earth, with wings 
Ui'.lilanctl on the open fiiinaineiit ot heaven. Milton, 

2. To exhibit ; to show ; to bring into view. 

But his growth now to youth's flill flower displaying 

AilMrtue, gniuc, and -viisdom to achieve 

Things highest, greatest, multiplies my fear. Milton, 

3. To set ostentatiously to view; to parade; 

to show off. Shak, 

Syn. — See Show. 

DJS-PLA Y^ V, n. 1. To lay any thing open, as in 
dissection. “ He carves, display s,^ and cuts up 
to a wonder.” Spectator, 

2. To talk without restraint. 

The verv fcllovr w hich of late 

Duplaycd bO saucily against your highness. Shak, 

DJS-PIiAY' (d|s-pl5'), n. 1, An exhibition to the 
view or to the thoughts ; manifestation. “The 
stupendous display of omnipotence.” Spectator. 

2. Open, public, or ostentatious show; pa- 
rade ; pomp. “ A rhetorical display,*^ QUtmviU. 

Syn. — See Show, 

DJS-PL A Y'ER, n. He who, or that which, displays, 

t DtS'PLE, V, a. To discipline. “ Only the merry 
Friar in Chaucer can disple them.” Milton, 

t dYs-PL2a§' ANCE, 7L [Ft, deplaisanoe.] Anger; 
displeasure ;* dissatisfaction. Spenser, 

fDtS-PLj&A^'ANT (dls-plSz'^nt), G. Unpleasant, 
“ Odor . . . noxious and displeasant,'* Glanvill. 

t DYs-PL.fiA§'ANT-DY, ad. In an ui^leasing 
manner. ’ ‘ Sir T, Elyot. 

DYS-PLEASE' (dts-pl5z')» U^* displiceo ; dis^ 
priv., and placeo^ to please ; It. dispiacere ; Sp. 
desptacer ; Fr, di^laire,] \i, displeased ; pp. 

DISPLEASING, DISPLEASED.] To offend; to 
dissatisfy ; to make angry ; to provoke ; to vex ; 
to irritate ; to affront. 

If I obey them, 

T dr i* -pi'**:— -nr to 

Oo'. 'o ■ !c. ‘‘1 ii Milton, 

Syn. — To displease, offend,, provoke, vex, and tff- 
frovt, all imply a painful feeling caused by the coi\,duct 
of another. Displeased at what is improper; offended 
ox provoked at what is offensive or disrespectful ; vexed 
at gross rni'icondiict ; affronted, irritated, ox made angry 
by insult or by ill trearniont. 

DYs- PLEASE', 1 ’. n. To disgust; to raise aversion. 

Foul sight* do rathev dioidetm in that they excite the 
memory of loul lluugfi than in the nn mediate olyctts. Bacon ^ 

dYS-PLEA^'BD-N iliSS, n. The quality of being 
displeased; dissatisfaction, [il] South. 

dYs-PIiEA^'B^i displeases. Milton, 

dYs-PLEA§'ING-n£SS, n, Offensiveness. Locke. 

DlS-PLfiA§'URE (dts-plSzh'ur), n, [Fr. d^laisir.] 

1, Dislike; dissatisfaction; distaste; dis- 
gust; oflfenee; — anger; indignation;, resent^ 
ment. < 

On me alone thy just dispXexamre lay. JOryden. 

' 2. The cau^e of dissatisfactidU or anger ; thafe 
which displeases ; oflence. 

Now shall I be more blameless l^an the Philistln es, though 
Z do them a dinpleasitre. Jktdg. xv, 3. 

3. t State of disgrace ; disfavor. 

He went into Poland, being in displeasure with the nope 
for ovormueh familiarity. Peaoham. 

Qyh . — Dktpleasure is the opposite of pleasure, and 
is prodaced by persons only ; distaste and disgust are 
produced by things ; dislike and dissatisfiiction, by per- 
sons or by thin^. Displeasure and nffmce imply a 
calmer feeling then anger, indignation, or resentment. 
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f oIS-PLfiA^'rRE, r. fl. To displease. Bacon. 

r dTs PLJ-CEXCE, ?i. [L. disphcentia.'] Dislike ; 
displeasure ; dissatistuction. Goodtci?i. 

i*DlS'PI.l-CEN-CY, M* Displiceiice. Oicen, 

DIS-PLODE^ V, a. [L. dtsplodo\ dts, used inten- 
sively, and plaiiaoi U> cbp.] [i. disploded; 
pp. DispLODiN’O, DISPLODED.] To burst or 
break asunder \vith a loud noise ; to explode. 

In postnrc' to displodc Uicu second tire 

Of thunder. MUton. 

DIS-PLODE^ r. 7^. To go oiF with a loud noise, 
as a cannon ; to explode. 

Like rubbish fiom thsidoihng engines tlirown. Towvj. 

DIS-PLO'^ION" (dis-plo'zhnn), n. Explosion. 

The first diiUilomon dissipates the clouds. yomg. 

DjS-PLO'SfVE, ot. Noting, or implying, displo- 
sion ; explosive. Smart* 

D^S-PLUMB', V. a. [t. displumed ; pp. displum- 
ing, DISPLUMED.] To strip of plumes or 
feathers : — to dishonor ; to disgrace. Burke. 

DI-SPON'DEE, 71. J[Gr. 5/?, double, and OTrovStco^^ 
a spondee ; Er. dispotidee.] (Bros.) A double 
spoudee, consisting of four long syllables. Beck. 

DIS-PONE', V, a. r^L. dtspono. — See Dispose.] 
(Scottish Laio.) To make overj to convey to 
another in a legal form. Jamieson. 

DlS-PO^rfER,». A grantor. Burrill. 

DJS-PftNQ^E', V. a. To distill or drop, as from a 
full sponge ; — written also dispu7xge. Shah. 

DJS-PORT', w. [Old Br, desport. 1 Play; sport; 
pastime. Love’s disport.** Milt07i. 

DIS-PORT', V. a. [L. disy apart, andjyorfo, to car- 
ry ; Old Fr. despoHer.'] \i. DISPOllTED ; pp. 
DISPORTING, DISPORTED.] 

1. To divert ; to amuse. , Shah. 

2. To remove from a port. Clarke. 

D|S-PORT', r. n. To play, to toy; to wanton; 
to frolic ; to gambol ; to sport. 

D^pordng on thy maigcnt green. Gray, 

tDJS-PORT'M^NT, Diversion; sport ikfore, 

I)IS-P5s'A-BLE, a. [It. disponihile ; Sp. Fr. dis^ 
ponible.\ That may be disposed of or used. 

The enemy has a large digyosahU force. Todd. 

D1S-P5i|'.^L, n. 1. The act of disposing; method 
of arranging ; distribution ; disposition ; ar- 
rangement. Tax not divine fl?Asy;osa^.” Milton. 

21 The power, or the right, of bestowing. 

Are not the blessings both of this world and the next in 
his dispoaaJ? Attobury. 

3. Power of ordering ; management ; govern- 
ment; regulation; control; conduct. 

The execution leave to high disposal. Milton. 

Syn.— See Disposition. 

DlS-PO§E' (dis-p52')» V* [Ij' disponOf^ dUpositus , 
dis, apart, and mowo, to place ; It. disporre ; Sp. 
disponAT ; Fr. disposer^ [i. disposed ; pp. dis- 
posing, DISPOSED.] 

L To place in order ; to arrange ; to range. 

Ladies, there is an idle b'lnqiict 
Attends you; please you to dispose yourselves. Shnk. 

2. To regulate ; to adjust ; to order , to de- 
termine ; to set right ; to settle. 

The knightly forms of combat to dispose. JDryden. 

3. To employ; to bestow ; to give, [r.] 

Tow hare diepmd mux^ in works of public piely. Sprat. 

To turn, to any end or consequence. 

Endure and conquer; Jove ’•(ill soon dispoSt 

To future good our post and present woes. jprj^en. 

5. To incline ; to give a propension ; to frame 
the mind of ; to move ; — with to. 

Suspicions dispose kings to tyranny, husbands to jealoiisy, 
and wise men to irresolution and melancholy. BaeOn. 

6, To adapt; to make fit; — with /bn 

And mortal food ns may dispose him best 

For dissolution wrought by bin. Jkiftow. 

To of^ to detenPine the condition of. Men 

. . . dispose o/ their possesaions.” Lcek$. To bestow ; 
to give away. “ I nave du^oaed tj her to a man of 
business.’* Toiler. To place in some condition; to 
arrango for. “Como, cousin, I’ll dispose <yf you.” 
Shale. To put out of one’s possession ; as, To dis- 
pose qf a house ” : — to remove out of the way ; to put 
away , W get riid oL To dispose of their dead bod- 

Syn. — To dispose, arrm^e, and range, all imply 


the idea of placing in some order, or a sy^stematic 
laying apart. Disposed lu roivs ; arranged in order; 
ranged m a straight line, placed on a &helf. Rooks 
are arranged in a library ; the contents of a book, or 
the laws of a country, are digested. — Dt'sposed or in- 
clined to do well. 

t DJS-pO§E% r. n. To bargain ; to make terms. 

You did suspuct she had Un^poseU with CsQsar. Shak. 

t D1S-P6§E‘, 71. 1. The act of one who disposes ; 
disposal; dispensation; arrangement; regula- 
tion. 

All bi***!, thouirh rfi we doubt 

AN u »t till- uij'.i I'.'lijlile 

Of hig lOst WiaJuiu b'’in^'s about. Milton. 

2. Power of ordering ; management. 

All tliat is mine I leave at thy titsiiose. Shak. 

3. Cast of behdrior ; demeanor. 

He hath a person and a smooth di^ijovt 

To be suspected, framed to make uunmn false. Shat. 

4. Cast of mind; disposition. S/iak. 

D|S-P6^'jpD-iVESS, 7Z. Disposition ; inclination. 
“ Their own disposedness to evil.” Mountagu. 

+ DIS-p6§E'M?NT, n. The quality of being dis- 
posed. “Above all such extrinsical contri- 
vances and disposements,** Goodwin. 

DlS-PO§'J^R, «. 1. One who disposes or distri- 
butes ; a distributer ; a giver ; a bestower. 

The magi ^+1 ate i<i both the beggar and the disposer of what 
Isgot’ij. oepuinar Oiant. \ 

2. A governor; a director ; a manager; a reg- j 
ulator. “ Leave events to their Disposer'* Bogle. 

D[S-p6.‘5^L\G, 71. Direction ; determination. 

The whole disposing tliereof is of the Lord. Prov. xvi. 33. 

D1S-P6§'ING-LY- cbd. In a manner to adapt, reg- 
ulate, or govern. Mountagu. 

DIS-P0-§F'TI0N (dls-po-zlsh^un), n. [L, dispoH- 
tio ; It. disposisione ; Sp. diisposieio7 % ; Fr, dis- 
position.'] 

1. The act of disposing or arranging, or the 
state of being disposed or arranged. 

Appoint not heavenly dmiostiioiu Milton. 

2. Power of ordering ; management ; disposal. 
“At the disposition of mine executrix.” Fahyan. 

3. Mode of arrangement ; order j method. 

1 ask whether the connection of the extremes bo not more 
clearly seen in this simple and natural diopoadion. Locke. 

4. Fitness or tendency ; propension; liability. 
“A great disposition to putrefaction.” Bacon. 

5. Temper, character, or frame of mind ; pre- 
disposition ; inclination ; temperament ; humor ; 
as, “ A good or bad, kind or cruel, disposition** 

6. (Priiiting.) The act of separating the 
types in a form, and. distributing them in their 

; several cases. Lo7idon Eiicy. 

7. (Paint.) The general arrangement of the 
parts of a picture or composition. 

Composition mar be considered as the iirencral order or 
arrangement of a debign; disposUtOA. as the particular order 
adopted. Fairholt. 

8. (Arch.) The arrangement of the whole 
design of a building ; — distinguished from dis- 
tridutioTz, which si^ifies the particular arrange- 
ments of the internal parts of a building. Brande. 

Syn. — Disposition or arrangement of an army , es- 
tablished order ; regular method ; distribution of parts : 
— disposition or disposal of property. DisposiUon is a 
permanent and settled state of mind, more positive 
and stronger than inclvnaUmi ; temper is transitory 
and fluctuating. Disposition relates to the general 
character and motives of action; temper influences 
the actions fbr the time being. A person may have a 
good diaposkion, though his temper may be indijferent. 
LligposiUon to always do one’s duty ; inclination to 
study ; a placid or irascible temper. — See dUALlTY. 

dIS-PO-^F'TION-AL, «• Eclating to disposition. 
[r.] j. John$07v. 

1 0lS-P('^^'J-TlVB, a. [It. 4ir Sp. dispositivo.] 

1. That implies disposal; decretive- “ DtV 

posikim and enacting terms.” Ayliffe. 

2. Pertaining to inclination or natural dispo- 
sition. “ Dispositive holiness.” Bp. Taylor, 

t DTS-pOs'I-TIvE-LY, ad. In a dispositive man- 
ner. '^Dispositively verified.” Browne. 

t DTS-PO^'I-TQR, n. (Asirol.) A disposer or 
ruler ; a planet which is lord of that si^ in 
which another planet is. Johnson. 

Dl9-PQ§-§fiSS' (dls-poz-zSs^), v. a. [It. dispoases- 
sAre.] [a. dispossessed; pp. dispossessing. 


I dispossessed.] To put out of possession; to 
; deprive ; to disseize ; — • to take away. 

Ye shall dvrpo'.sess the inhabitants of the land, and dwell 
therein. xxxliL 50. 

Dis-PO§-§ES'SIQN (dis-poz-zSsh'un), 7t. [Fr. dd- 
posse&sion.] 

1. The act of dispossessing , deprivation. 

2. The state of being dispossessed. Farmer. 

3. (Laic.) A species of injury to real proper- 

ty by the amotion or deprivation of possession ; 
— otherwise termed ouster. Burrill. 

d1S-PO§-§ESS''QR, n. One "who dispossesses or 
puts out of possession. Cowley. 

d1s-p6ST', V. a. To remove trom a post; to dis- 
place. [r.] Chalmers. 

DJS-PO^'rRE (dis-p3'zhurh n. 1. The act of dis- 
posing-, disposal i management. “ The dispos- 
ures of Providence.” Bates, 

2. + Posture, disposition; state. Wotton. 

DiS-PRAI§E', n. 1, Blame ; censure. 

By aught that I can speak In his dispraise. J^aJe. 

2. Discredit; reproach; disgrace; dishonor. 

My faults will not be Lid; and it Is no dupratse to me that 
they will not. Tope. 

\ Dfs-PRAI§E' , V. a. [z. DISPRAISED ; pp. DISPRAIS- 
ING, DISPRAISED.] To blame ; to censure. 

In praising Antony 1 have dispraised Caesar. Skak. 
DlS-PRAt§'?R, «, Acensurer; one who blames. 

t Dls-PRAI§'i-BLE, a. Unworthy of commenda- 
tion or praise. Bailey. 

DIS-PRAI^'JNG-LY, ad. With blame or censure. 

When I have apoken of you di^i aisingly. Shak. 

DIS-PrSad^ (djs-sprSflO» V. a. [<?z» and ^ead.] 
fz. dispread; pp. dispreading, DISPEBAD.J 
To spread different ways ; to spread widely. 

Above, below, around, with art di'mrcad. 

The sure encloauie folds the genial bed. Pope. 

In this word, and a few others, dis means dff- 
ferent ways, in different directions. 

DlS-PRgAD\ V. n. To be spread. “Heat dis- 
preading through the sky.” Tkotmon. 

DfS-PRfiAD'JgJR, ». A publisher ; a divulger. Milton. 

f DfS-PRfij'y-DlCE, V. a. To free from preju- 
dice. Mou7itagu. 

f D1S-PR5 -PArE', V. a. To deprive of prepara- 
tion ; to render unfit or unprepared. Hobbes. 

Dls-PEt§'ON (-priz'zn), v. a. To let go from 
prison ; to set free ; to liberate. Claske. 

t dIs-PRIv'I-LJ&^E, V. a. To deprive of privi- 
leges, or of a peculiar or proper right. Jaru. 

DIs-PRIZE^ V. a. [It. disprezzare; Sp. despreeiar.'] 
To undervalue ; to depreciate, [r.] Cotton. 

d1s-PRQ-p£ss', V. a. To abandon the profession 
of ; to cease to profess, [r.] Spenser. 

dIS-pb6p'IT, n. Loss ; damage ; detriment. Foz. 

t prs-PRCF'lT, V. n. To cause to be without 
profit ; to lose. Bale, 

fDlS-PR^F'lT-ijL-BLE, a. Unprofitable. Hall 
DlS-PR6dP', n. Confutation ; conviction of error. 

I need not oflfer any tlflxigflirther in support of one, or In 
disproof of the other. Bogers, 

t DI s-PROP'^IE-TY, v.a. To dispossess of; to 
take away from/ Shak. 

DIS-PRQ-POR'TIQN, n. [It. dhproporzione ; Sp. 
disproporcion\ Fr. disproportion.] Want of 
proportion ; unsuitablcness of one thing, or part 
of a thing, to another ; want of symmetry ; dis- 
parity. 

For their strength. 

The disproportion is so great, we cennot but 
Expect a fatal consequence. JOeshoan, 

DlS-PRQ-POR'TIQN, V. a. To join unfitly; to 
form by bringing together things unsuitable or 
not in proper proportion. 

Tliere sits Defl>rinlty to mock my tiody. 

To shape my legs or sea unequal slae. 

To disprepo) tioii me in every part. Shak, 

[ d1S-PRQ-P6R'TIQN-A-BLE, a. Wanting propor- 
I tion ; disproportionate. Bp. Taylor. 

DlS-PRQ-PfiR'TIQN-A-BLE-NfiSS, n. Want of 
I proportion; disproportionality. Hammond, 

' D1S-PRQ-PCR^TIQN-A-BLY, ad. Noet proportioiifc- 
[ ably ; disproportionately,' 
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DXsJ-PRQ-POR Troy-AL, a. Wanting proportion ; 
disproportionable. * Lotke* 

DTS-PRQ-POR-TIQN-IL'I-TY, n. Want of pro- 
portion. [r.] * J/oyfi. 

DlS-PRO-PdK-TrOX-AI^LV, ad. Without pro- 
• portion; disproportionately. 

Drs-PRp-POR'TIQX-AL-NfeSS, n. Want of pro- 
portion; disproportionablencss. Ash, 

DfS-PRQ-POR'TlQX-ATE, a. Wanting propor- 
tion ; nnsymmetrical ; unsuitable. 

It is plain that men have agreed to a d\gproportxm.at^ and 
tmequal possession of the earth. Locke, 

DTs-PRQ-P6R*TigN-ATE-i:.Y, ad. Without pro- 
portion; disproportionally. Boyle, 

DIs-PRQ-POR'TIQN-ATE-NjBss, n. Want of pro- 
portion; unsuitableness. Johmon, 

DfS-PR6^PR|-ATE,t?. n. To deprive of appropri- 
ation; to disappropriate. Clarke. 

DfS-PRd V'A-BLE, a. That maybe disproved,Boyle, 

DIs-PR6v'AL, n. The act of disproving; dis- 
proof; confutation. Zd. Shafteshury, 

D|S-PR6VE% V. a, [i. DISPROVED ; DISPROV- 
ING, DISPROVED.] 

1. To show or prove to be erroneous or false ; 
to confute ; to refute. 

It Is easier to affirm than to disprove. Bolder, 

2. f To disapprove; to disallow. Hooker. 
Syn.— See Confute. 

DIs-PR6v'^R, n. One who disproves. Wotton, 

+ dTS-PRQ- V 5iD, a. Unprovided ; unfurnished. 
” Instrument • , . 'unprovided of strings.” Boyle, 

t DlS-Pt3^NCT', V. a. [L. dispimyOy dispunetm,} 
To point or mark off ; to separate or sever. Fox* 

f DiS-PtJNSE', V, a, 3L. To expunge ; to erase ; — 
written als o disponge. W ^tton, 

2. To discharge, as a saturated sponge when 
squeezed ; to distil or drop copiously. Shak. 

BlS-POKf’lSH-A-BLE, «. X. Without penal re- 
straint; not punishable, [r.] HoUmhed, 
2. f (Law,) Not answerable. Bunill, 

t DiS-PtTR'PQSB, V, a. To turn from a purpose, 
meaning, or design. Brewer, 

t DIs^PtlRSE^ V, a. To pay ; to disburse. Shak, 

t Dfs-PUR-VEY' (dls-pvir-va^), t?. a. To derive ; 
to dismmish. Barret, 

t DfS-PyR-VEY'ANCE (-vs'ans), n. Want of pro- 
vision ; lack of furnishing supplies. Spenser, 

II DlSTy-TA-BLE [dls'pv-ta-bl, S.J, F. Sm, M, C, 
Wb,\ dis-pa't?-bl, P.; dls'pv-t?i-bl or djs-pfl^ta-bl, 
W, Jo, ^.T, a. [L. dispvtcd>ilis ; It. disputa- 
hik*, Sp. ^ JFr. dispidahle^ 
jL That may be disputed ; liable to contest ; 
controvertible; debatable; doubtful. 

tji!^ any point U detemdned to be a law, it remains dia- 
puUwe by every sulgect. Swnft. 

2. f Pond of disputation ; contentious. 

He is too ditgruttOiTe for me. SAak. 

<< Dr. Johnson, Dr. Ash, Dr. Kenrfck, W*. John- 
■Coii» Ms, Smith, Perry, and Bailey are for the second 
moTmnciation of this word [dis pa'tfli-b]] ,* and Mr. 
Bheridan, Mr. Nares, Buchanan, and Entick for the 
first [dts'pp-ta-bl] ; and this, notwithstanding the ma- 
jority of stUDages against it, is, ia my opinion, decid- 
edly most agreeable to the best ussge. It were un- 
doubtedly to be wished that words of this form pre- 
served tile accent of the verb to whicli they correspond ; 
but this correspondence we find entirely set aside in 
iammtatle, ceinpemMe, and many others, 

with which dispiOable must certainly class.’’ Walker, 

J Dfe'Py-TA-BLE-hfjBSS, n. The state of being 
disputable. T, Philips. 

+DlS-PtJ-TAg'l-TY, n. Proneness to dispute; a 
disputatious way or manner. Bp. Ward, 

f dIsPU-tANT, o. Disputing; engaged in con- 
troversy ; controverting. Milton. 

DIS'PU-TANT, «- One who disputes ; an arguer ; 
a controvertist ; a reasoner ; a disputer. 

The idcilfiil dis/namt veil knows that he never has hfs 
enemy at more advantage than when, by alkiwing the prem- 
ises, he shows him argorng wrong trom his o\m principles. 

fFarintrtan, 

n. > pv. dispufydio ; Ft. Mspw- 
iaiion^ | 


1, The act of disputing; altercation ; contro- 
versy ; argumental contest ; debate ; dispute. 

BmdUatiijn about the knowledge of God commonlv pre- 
▼aileth little. JlooXer. 

2. A college exercise, in which parties advo- 
cate opposite sides of some question. 

dIS-PU-TA'TIOL'S, G. Inclined to dispute ; cav- 
illing ; disputative ; contentious. 

A . . . wrangling, disputcduoua habit will not be borne. Knooc, 

DlS-Pr-TA'TIOl.'S-NfiSS, n. The quality of being 
disputatious ; fondness for debate. C, Lamb, 

DJS-PU'TA-TiVE, a. Disposed to dispute. “Their 
disputative and scrupulous zeal.” Bp. Taylor. 


disputative and scrupulous zeal.” Bp. Taylor. 

DfS-PUTE', 4>. w. [L.disputoi apart, and ^72^0, 
to clear up; It. diaputare \ Sp.disputar; Fr. 
disputer.1 [i. disputed ; pp. disputing, dis- 
puted.] To contend by argument ; to oppose 
or controvert the opinions of others; to alter- 
cate ; to wrangle ; to debate ; to reason ; to argue. 

The atheist can pretend no obligation, of conscience why 
he should dispute against religion. TiUotson. 

D|S-PUTE', u. a. 1. To reason about; to argue; 
to discourse upon ; to debate ; to discuss. 

'What was it that ye diluted among yourselves by the 
way? Marl:ix.SS. 

2. To attempt to prove false or unfounded ; 
to controvert ; to call in question ; to impugn ; 
as, “To dispute an assertion.” 

3. To contend for; to strive for. “So diS'- 

pitte the prize.” Drydm, 

DJS-PUTE', n, [It. ^ Sp. disputa ; Fr. dispute."] 
Debate ; discussion ; verbal contest ; conten- 
tion of argument ; disputation ; controversy. 

The tair wsy of conducting a di^tete is to exhibit, one by 
one, the arguments of your opponent, and, with each argu- 
ment, the predse and spccidc answer you are able to give it. 

Palcjf, 

BeyoTLd all dispute^ not capable of being disputed ; 
unquestionable. 

Syn.— See Difference, Quabred. 

DJS-PUTE'L^ISS, a. Indisputable. Baihy. 

DIS-PUT'J^R, n. One who disputes ; a disputant. 

D|S-PUT'ING, n. Disputation ; altercation. 

Do all things without munnurings and disputings. Phil. ii. 14. 

II DiS-aUAL-I-FI-CA'TION (-kw«l-f-f?-ka'filivn),». 

1. The act of disqualifying. 

2. That which disqualifies or renders unfit ; 

disability. Speotator. 

11 DlS-dUAL^-FIED (dls-kwSl'f-ftd), p. a. Not 
qualified ; unqualified ; unfitted ; incapable. 


3 ontro- DlS-ClUf'5T-)fNG, n. Vexation ; disturbance, 
pute. * * Peace abroad . . . disgiiietings at home.” Baker, 

t DIS-aut'Jp-TlVE, a. Causing disquiet. Howe, 

s advo- DiS-ClUf 'ET-LY, Without rest ; uneasily. Shak, 

tDIS-ClUf'fiT-MENT, n. Uneasiness; a disquiet- 
; car- u jyisquietments of conscience.” Hopkins. 

e. jBTnoar. DlS-dUl'^T-NjESS, «. Uneasiness; restlessness. 

. . . Without affiiction or <?i8<niietnes9. Spenser. 

f being w - 

Lamb, f DiS-CLUrjpT-OUS, a. Causing disquiet. Milton, 

‘Their DfS-GltTf^Jgl-TUDE, n. Want of quiet; disquiet; 
Vaylor. uneasiness; anxiety; disturbance. 

tn'tti-n Little happiness attends a u-cit character; and to a multl- 

tude of dixpoj^des the desire of it subjccte an ambitious 
r ; Fr. mind. Addison. 

3, Dis- DlS-aup^l^'TION (dls-kwf-zlsh'ijn). n. [L. dis- 
oppose qiiisitio ; dis, iisca intensively, and qtite* 

) alter- .o,V'>yo innitifA rtoi'afitllrr * Tf . Sr» 


qualified ; unqualified ; unfitted ; incapable. 
“ Unworthy and disqualified persons.” Ayliffe. 

II DlS-atTAL'l-FY* (dIs-fcwblVft) [dlt8-kwbl'§-ft,TV. 
P. J, F, Ja. H: Sm. R,; dts-kw&l'f-ft, S. £.], 
V. a. [l. DISaiTALIPIED ; pp, DISaUALIPYINO, 
DISQUALIFIED.] 

1. To divest or deprive of qualifications ; to i 
make unfit ; to incapacitate ; to disable by some 
impediment ; — with fior or from. 

We often pretend, and sometimes really wish, to sympa- 
thize with the joys of otlgsrs, when by that disagreeable sen- 
timent [envyl we are disqualified from doing so. A. Smith. 

2. (Law.) To deprive of a right or claim by 

some restriction. Swift. 

Syn. — See Incapable. 

11 DlS-atJAL'l-FY-ING (dIs-]cwWVft-ing)> P- «• 
Rendering unfit ; disabling. 

tDlS-aUAN'TI-TY Jdl8-kw8n'tf-t$), v. a. To 
lessen ; to diminish in quantity or number. Shak, 

DlS-aUl^^T, n. "Want of quiet or tranquillity; 
uneasiness; restlessness; vexation; anxiety. 

The reflection upon honest and virtuoiss actions hath 
notlkng of i^etor<I£sg 2 d;stin ‘ PUhtaon, 

a. Unquiet; uneasy, [r.] Shetk. 

DiS-QUf'BT, V, a, p. DISQtTETBD ; pp. DISQtTI- 
eting, disquieted.] To deprive of quiet, tran- 
quillity, or serenity ; to disturb ; to discompose ; 
to make uneasy ; to harass ; to vex. 

Why art thou vexnd, O my soul, and why art fhem dis- 
quieted within mel Jfa.acULA 

Syn. — See Disturb. 

t DlS-QUi'Jp-TAL, n. Disquietude. More, 

DlfS-CHJX'JglT-ER, n. One who disquiets; a dis- 
turber ; an harasser. HoUnshed. 

tDlS-aui'ipT-PtyL, a. Producing uneasiness ; 
causing disquietude. Barrow. 


sitzis, to inquire carefully ; It. disquisizione ; Sp. 
disquisicion ; Fr. disqtiisition.l Examination 
into any subject by careful analysis, or by argu- 
ment; argumentative inquiry; a formal dis- 
cussion; exposition; dissertation; essay. 

His tour Saviour’s} lessons did not consist of disquisitions, 

Paley. 

Syn.— See Essay. 

DlS-aUI-§l”TlON-AL, a. Relating to disquisi- 
tion ; disquisitive.’ [r.] Month, Rev. 

dIs-Q.UJ-§1”TI0N-A-RY, a. Pertaining to dis- 
quisition; disquisitive. Clarke. 

DIS-GIUI^'I-tIvE, a. Relating to disquisition ; 
examining. Hawkins. 

DlS-aut^/l-TQ-RY, a. Relating to, or containing, 
disquisition ; disquisitive. Be* Rev. 

t Dl^-RANgE', V. a. To disarrange. Wood. 

DII^-rAnk', V. a. To put out of the rank. May. 

t dI§-RAY', ?i. Disarray. “ To put it [our army] 
in disray.** Holland. 

t Dt§-RE' AL-fZE, V. a. To deprive of the reality ; 
to render vague and uncertain, TJdat 

DlS-RJgl-GARD', n. Want of regard or attention ; 
neglect; omission to notice ; contempt. “DiV 
regard and contempt of the clergy.” Strype. 

Dis-Rip-GARD', V, a. [i. DISREGARDED ; pp. DIS- 
REGARDING, DISREGARDED.] To omit to no- 
tice ; to pay no attention to ; to neglect ; to 
slight ; to contemn. 

It is too common for those who have been bred to scholas- 
tic professions, and passed much of their time in academies, 
... to disregard every other qualification, and to imagine 
that they shall find mankind ready to pay homage to their 
knowledge, and to crowd about them ior instruction. 

Syn. — Disregard and neglect are commonly ap- 
plied to things ; slight, to persons. Things are often 

I disregarded or neglected from lieedlessness ; persons 
are lighted from dislike or contempt. He disregarded 
wise counsel, neglected his duty, and slighted his 
friends. To contemn, a stronger term, is nearly equiv- 
alent to despise. -—See NEGLECT. 

Dfs-RJg-GARD'^R, n. One who disregards. Boyle, 

dIs-R?-GARD'F^L, a. Without paying regard ; 
negligent; contemptuous. Barrow. 

DlS-RB:-GARD'FifrL-LY, ad. Negligently; con- 
temptuously, 

tDJ§-RfeG'y-LAR, G. Irregular. “Zb'jreywfer pas- 
sions.” * Evelyn. 

Dt^-R&L'{SH, n. 1. Dislike of the palate; dis- 
taste ; as, “ A disrelish for butter.” 

2. Bad taste; nausecusness. “Hatefulest 

disrelish.^* Milton. 

3. Dislike of the mind ; aversion ; antipathy. 

Men love to hear of their power, but have an extr^e dis- 
relish to be told of their duty. Burke. 

V, a. IL DISRELISHED ; pp. DIS- 
RELlsmNG, DISRELISHED.] 

1. To make nauseous ; to infect with an un- 
pleasant taste ; to distaste. 

Fruits of taste to please 

True appetite, and not ehsreUsh thirst 

Of nectarotts draughts between ftom milky stream. Bflton. 

2. To dislike the taste or savor of ; to loathe ; 
as, “ To direlish highly-seasoned food.” . 

3. To want a taste for ; to have an aversion to. 

All private enjoyments are lost or disreUsked. Po^. 

dIs-R^-m£m'B|:r, v. a. To lose memory of; to 
forget. [Local, Southern States.] Sherwood 
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dTS-R5-pAir% n. The state of being out of re- 
pair or proper order. Scott. 

DIS-REP-U-TA-bIl^I-TY, n. The quality of being 
disreputable, [u.] * Athuiepuju. 

DlS-RBP*r-TA-BLE, a. Kot reputable; vulgar; 
low; disereclitable ; dishonorable. 

DiS-RfiPTT-TA-BLV, ad. In a disreputable man- 
ner; dishoiioiably. Burke. 

DIS-RfiP-U-TA^TIOX, n. Dishonor; loss of rep- 
utation ; disrepute. 

Gluttony i« not of so great disreputation among men as 
drunkenness. latjlor. 

DIS-Rgl-PUTE , n. HI character ; dishonor ; dis- 
credit ; ill repute. Hale. 

Another vice, -which by reason of its commonness hath 
almost lost all rfiw amts among us, and among sonic is passed 
into credit, is revelling and drunkenness. Isltai'pe. 

f- dTs-RJP-PUTE', V. a. To hold in no considera- 
tion or honor ; to bring into disgrace. Mowituju. 

D!S-R?:-SPEOT^ n. Incivility ; want of respect ; 
slight ; disesteeiu. 

DlS-R5-SFjECT% V. a. To hold in no considera- 
tion or esteem ; to show disrespect to. “ We 
have disrespected and slighted God.” Comber. 

DlS-R^-SPfeCT'jpR, n. One who disrespects, [a.] 
Too many witty disrespecters of the Scripture. Botjls. 

DlS-R^-SPfeCT'FdL, a. Wanting^ respect ; irrev- 
erent ; uncivil ; discourteous ; impolite. 

DlS-RjeJ-SPJfiCT'FtyL-LY, ad. ^ In a disrespectful 
manner ; irreverently ; uncivilly. 

DlS-R?-SPSCT'F^L-NfiSS, n. The quality of be- 
ing disrespectful ; want of respect. Ash. 

DiS-R5-SPfiC'T|VE,oi. Disrespectful. Adisre- 
spective forget'fulness of thy mercies.” Bp. Hall. 

t Dl§-REV'5R-jaNOED, a. Treated without rev- 
erence or respect. Sir T. More. 

D^^ROBE^ V. a. {i. BisaOBED ; pp, disrobing, 
BisaoBEB.] To take the robe off ; to undress ; 
to uncover ; to strip. 

1 ’U disrobe me of theac Italian weeds. Shak. 

Now be the muse disrobed of all her pride. Churchill. 

Dl^-ROB'JgR, n. One who disrobes. Gaytan. 

dI§-R66t', V. a. 1. To tear up by the roots or 
from the foundation ; to deracinate. Goldsmith. 

2. To disseat. [a.] Beau. ^ FI. 

dT§-R&D'D^;R, V. a. To deprive of the rudder. 

dI^-ROD'D^IRED (dlz-rfidMerd), p. a. Deprived 
of the rudder. 

f Dl§-RC'L1-Ly, 05^?. Disorderly. Chaucer. 

dI^-ROpT', V. a. To separate ; to rend or break 
asunder, [a.} Thomson. 

dI^-rOPT',!!. a. Kent asunder; broken. 


dIs-ROP'TIQN (dlz-rhp'shun), n. [L. disrvptio ; 
ais, apart, and rumpo, ruptus^ to break ; Fr. dis- 



These iron chains are no sooner fhst than brokws them 
was more than a human power in this disruptian. Bp. Halt 


2. Breach; rent; dilaceration. Disruption 
and dislocation of the strata.” Woodward. 

dIs-sAt-1S“FAC'TIQN, n. The state of being 
dissatisfied ; want of satisfaction ; discontent. 

There would be a general dissa^i|/bct£(»t In tjhensople, if 
this ordinance were not passed. Cutirmdon. 

Sym.— See Displeasure. 

DlS-SAT-lS-FAO'TQTRl-NfeSS^ n. Dnsatisfaetpri- 
ness ; inability to give content. Hale. 

dXS-SAT-IS-FAC'TQ-RY, a. Unsatisfactory; un- 
able to give content ;* displeasing. Shqfte^mry. 

OlS-sAT^IS-Ft, V. a. [4. bissatisfieb; pp. bis- 
SATXSPyiNO, DissATispiBB,] Tp fail to satisfy 
or please ; to discontent ; to displease. 

When a new government U established, by whatever 
means, the people am commonly dlsKUtefied with It. mave. 

dTs-SCAT'T^R, t>. a. To shed abroad ; to dis- 
perse. Dmdel. 

DIs-SEAT', V. a. To throw or put out of a seat ; 
to displace ; to nnseat. Shah. 

D{S•s£CT^u. a* []L. diasecOf disseetus ; diSf apart, 


and secOi to cut ; Sp. disecat ; Fr. disseqiier.'] 
[z. DISSUCTED ; pp. DISSECTING, DISSECTED.] 

1. [Anat.) To cut in pieces, as an animal or 

other organized body, for the purpose of dis- 
playing the structure’ and use of its various or- 
gans and parts ; to anatomize. Palmer. 

2. To divide and examine minutely or cai e- 
fully ; to inspect or examine in separate parts 
or divisions. 

t._ i,.js p V rnp £r -wr '* ■ 
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D{S-SECT'5D, a. 1. Cut in pieces. 

2. (Bot.) Cut deeply into many lobes or di- 
visions. Gray. 

DlS-SECT'l-BLE, a. That maybe dissected. Paley. 

DJS-SECT ING-KNIFE, «. (Anat.) A knife used 
for dissection. 

DIS-SfeC'TIQN, n. [It. dissedone ; Sp. disecdoni 
Fr. disseciion.\ 

1. {Anat.) The act of dissecting; the cutting 
to pieces of an animal or organized body in or- 
der to display and elucidate its structure and 
functions ; anatomy. 

2. Critical dhisibn and examination ; nice 

inspection. Glanville. 

DJS-SfiCT'QR, n. One who dissects ; an anatomist. 

DlS-SEI'§lN,Of DlS-SEt'ZIN(<i|s.8«[zin), n. (Xaw?.) 
Deprivation or putting out of seisin; a species 
of injury by ouster or dispossession, or the un- 
lawful dispossessing of a man of his land, tene- 
ment, or Other immovable or incorporeal right. 

Burrill. 

DIS-SEIZE', or DlS-SEI§E',n. a. [Fr. dessaisir.'] [f 
DISSEIZED ; pp. DISSEIZING, DISSEIZED.] {Law.) 
To deprive of seisin ; to dispossess wrongfully ; 
to oust ; to deprive of actual possession. Locke. 

DiS-SJpI-ZEE', n. {Law.) One who is disseized ; 
— opposed to disseizor. Burrill. 

DIS-SEIZ'OR, w. {Lmo^ One who disseizes. 

DJS-SEIZ'QR-£SS, n. (haw.) A woman that dis- 
seizes another person. Scott. 

t DIS-SEIZ^VRE, n. Disseisin. Spoils and dis^ 
seizures.** ' Speed. 

DIS-sfiM'BLANCB, n. Dissimilitude ; unlike- 
ness. [r.]* Osborne. 

DfS-SifiM'BLE, V. a. [L. dissimulo ; dis, priv., and 
similis, like ; It. dhsemulare ; Fr. dissimuhr.) 

[f. DISSEMBLED ; pp. DISSEMBLING, DISSEM- 

bledJ • 

1. To hide under false app^rance; to pre- 
tend that not to be or exist which really is or 
does exist ; to disguise ; to conceal. 

And feirly did diaaeimbls her sad thoughta* uixreet. Spenser. 

2. To pretend that to be which is not ; to 
feign ; to simulate. 

He soon dissembled a sleep. Tatler. 


DIS-S&M'I-NA-TTve, a. Tending to spread. 

The etfect of heresy is, like the plague, inf^tious and dis- 
semiaatue. Jtp. Taylor. 

DJS SEM'f-NA-TOK, n. [It. disseminators.] One 
who disseminates ; a spreader. Decay of Piety. 

DIS-SfiX'SION (di*!-s5n'sliu20, n. [L. dissensio ; 
It. dis&ensione ; Sp. disension ; Fr. dissention.] 
Disagreement in opinion ; contrarict)*' of senti- 
ment or feeling; alienation of feeling; discord; 
variance ; ditfercnce ; strife ; contention ; quarrel. 

And sew dissension in the hearts of brothers. Addieon. 

Syn.— See Disagreement. 

DlS-SfiX'SIOUS (dis-sSn'shufi), a. Disposed to 
discord ; quarrelsome, [k.] Ascham. 

DlS-SfiN'SIOUS-LY, ad. In a dissensions or qua]> 
relsome mahuer.* Chapman. 

DIS-SENT', u. n, [L. dissendo ; dis^ apart, and 
sentiOi to think; It. diss&itire; Sp. disentir.] 

p. DISSENTED ; DISSENTING, DISSENTED.] 

1. To disagree in opinion ; to think otherwise. 

There arc many opinions in which mnllitudes of men dun 

sent from, us who arc as good and wise as ourselves. Addison. 

2. To be unlike ; to vary ; to dilfer. Hooker. 

3. (Eecl.) To differ or to separate from the 

established church- Hudibrae. 

Syn.— See Dipper. 

DJS-SENT^ n. 1. The act of dissenting ; disame- 
ment; difference of opinion; dissension. “Did 
he declare any dissent ? ” State Trials^ 1651* 

2. t Difference of nature ; opposite quality- 

“ The dissent of the metals.” Bacon. 

3. (Eccl.) Difference of religious opinion from 
that of the established church. 

DIS-SEN-TA'N?-oOs, a. Disagreeing; contra- 
ry ; — opposed to cojisentaneous. 

Their [Jews’} capacities . . . being dissentaneous^ and repug- 
nant to the common humor and genius of mankind. Barimo. 

f Dls'SJglN-TA-RY, a. Dissentaneous ; inconsist- 
ent. “Not discreet or Milton. 

t Dls-S^lN-TA'TtQN, n. Act of dissenting, Howe. 

DIS-SENT'JglR, n. One who dissents or disagrees 
in opinion ; one who, in a country where a cer- 
tain religion is established, dissents from that 
religion; — particularly one who dissents from 
the established Church of England. The term 
is commonly applied only to rrotestants. The 
Roman Catholics are generally referred to as a 
distinct class. Brands. 

The first dissenters from the Chuteh of England wre the 
Puritans. Braude. 

Syn.— See Heretic. 

DIS-SfeNT'j;R-I§M, n. The spirit or the princi- 
ples of dissent, or of the dissenters. Qu. Hev. 

DlS-SfiN'TI5NT(-s€n'sh§nt), fls. Disagreeing; dis- 
senting. “ Without one dissentient voice.** Knox. 

DJS-sfiN'TIpINT (dis-sgn'sh^nt), n. One who dis- 
sents or disagrees. Sir Wm. Jones. 


Syn. — See Feign. 


DIS-SfiM'BLE (dis-sgm'bl), u. n. To play the hyp- 
ocrite; to use false professions; to be insin- 
cere ; to dissimulate ; to feign. 



D(S-S]gM'BL]g:R, n. One who dissembles, fc^s, 
or pretends ; a hypocrite. Ford. 

Syn. — See Hvpocrite. 

D'lS-SfiM'BDlJsro, n. Dissimulation. “All dt>- 
sembUng set aside.” Shak. 


DJS-BfiM^BLING-DY, ad. In a dissembling man- 
ner ; with dissimulation. Bp. Taylor. 


DJS-S^'J-*NATE, 1 ?. a. [L. ^sseminOf dissemi^ 
fuetrn ; ois, abroad, and semmo, to sow ; semen, 
seed ; It. disseminare ; Sp. diseminar ; Fr. dis~ 
siminer.) p. disseminated ; pp. disseminat- 
ing, DISSEMINATED.] To ^ Scatter as seed ; to 
spread eveiy way ; to spread abroad ; to dis- 
perse ; to diffuse ; to propagate ; to circulate. 


Nor < 


ctm we certainly learn Qiat any one nhiloiopher of 
note embraced our religion till it had mob for many years 
probed, and damminated, and taken deep root 


DJS-SfiNT'ING, w. Act of one who dissents. “Any 
offence at my dissentinys.** Mountayu, 

DJS-SfiN'Tloys, a. See Dissensious. Darnel 

n. [L. dieseptTnentum ; 
die, asunder, and septo, to part.] {Bot.) IMr 
The partition in the inside of a compound Tr 
ovary, or fruit, formed by the union of the sides 

“ of its constituent carpels. P. Cyc. 

t D|S-S£RT', V. n. [L. disserto.] To discourse ; 
to dispute ; to debate. Ilanns. 

JDIs-S^R-TA'TIQN, n. [L. dissertatio ; It. disser^ 
fazione ; Sp, disertadon ; Fr. dissertaition^ An 
oral or a written exaihination of a question or a 
subject ; a discourse ; a disquisition ; a treatise ; 
an essay; a tract; a discussion. Broome. 

Syn. — See Essay. 

Dls-SJg:R-TA'TI9N-AL, a. Relating to disserta- 
tions; disquisitional, [r.] Ch. Ob. 

dIs-S^IR-TA'TIQN-IST, n. An author of disser- 
tations; dissertator* [R.] Ch. Ob. 

BiS'SJglE-TA-TQR, n. [L.] One who discourses. 
“ Our diss&rtator leameoly aigues.” Boyk. 


Syn, — See Spread. 

Die-SfeM-l-NA'TIQN', n. [D. dUaeminoMo ; If 
dkaemifumone ; Sp. diseimnaoion ; Fr. 

, The act of disseminating ; diffusion. 

** The dissemination of speculative notions 
about liberty and the rights of man.” Horsley. 


tDIS-sMET'LY> cwf. By discourse. HoUemd. 

bIs-sI^RVR', V. a. [It. dissermre ; Fr. dessemir. — 
See Serve.] [f. disserved ; pp. disserving, 
DISSERVED.] To do injury to ; to harm ; to hurt. 

Desires of things of this world, by thdr tendency, eerre or 
disserve our interests in another. Bogert. 
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DISSUADE 


DISSERVICE 

UlS-sSH'VICB, n. HI service ; injury ; mischief ; j 
hurt ; harm. Bp, Home, 

BIs-s£r'VJCE-A-BLE, a. 'Unserviceable. Hale, 

BIs-SER'VICB-A-BLE-NESS^ ». Hurt; unservice- | 
ableness. Xorns, 

DiS-SER VICE-A-BL.Y, ad. Injuriously. Backet, j 

+ DIS-SET TLE, 1 % a. To unsettle. Cudworth, 

t dTs-SET TLBD-n£ss, n. The state or the qual- 
ity of being unsettled. More, 

DiS-SfeT'TLE-MfiNT, n. The act of unsettling. 
^^Disaettlement of legal appointments.” Glam ilie, 
v,a, [dis and sever.'] [i, dissev- 
ered; pp, DISSEVERING, DISSEVERED.] To 
part in two ; to break ; to divide ; to sunder ; to 
separate ; to sever. 

The mectine points the sacred hair rftsscvcr 

From the fair head for ever and for ever. Pope. 

“ In tins word, the particle dis makes no change 
in the signification, and therefore the word, though 
supported by great autliurittes, ought to be ejected 
from our language.” JbAason. — But the word is in 
good use ; and dis, in disserer^ in disann.ul, and in dis- 
porC, may be regarded as merely intensive. 

DlS-SfiV'j^R-ANCB, n. The act of dissevering; 
separation ;* severance, Hocchre. 

BlS-Sfiy-^R-A'TXON, n. The act of dissevering, 
or separating ; disseverance. Ann. Phil, 

DfS-SfeV'^;R-lNG, n. Separation ; severance. 
“ The dissevering of fleets.” Raleigh, 

»lS' SJ-BfiNCE, n, [L. dissidentia ; dis^ apart, and 
sed^, to sit; Sp. disidencia’^ Fr. dissidence,] 
Hlsa^eement ; variance; contrariety. Bailey, 

DlS'Sl-DfeNT,«. Varying; not agreeing. jRoAinsow. 

DiS'Sl-BfiNT, ». [L. dis^dem:] 1. One who 

dissents from others ; a dissenter. Gibbon, 

2. {Eccl. Biet,) A name applied to a person 
of the Lutheran, Calvinistic, and Greek pro- 
fession in Poland. Guthrie, 

} BIS-Slr/IipNCE (dia-sllyfns or dis-sB'^-^ns), n. 
FL. dissitiOf dissiUens ; die, apart, and salio^ to 
leap.] The act of starting asunder. Johnson, j 

I Dia-SlL'I|JNT (d»s-sll'y$nt or dis-sSl'f-Snt) Tdis- 
•iPy^ht, iS, W, Ja. K , ; dis-stl'l§-€nt, P. Sm.j, a. 
Springing or starting asunder. Johnson. 

BYS-SI-L!"TIQN (dXs-s?-llsh'un), n, A bursting j 
in two ; a springing or starting asunder, Boyle. 

DiS-SiM'l-LAR, a, [L. dissimilis ; It. dissimilare j j 
Fr. dissirnilaire.] Not similar; unlike; hete- 
rogeneous ; ditferent. Boyle, 

Syn. — See Dippe rent. 

dIS-sIm-I-lAR'I-TY, n. The quality of being 
unlike ; unlikeness ; dissimilitude. Cheyne, 
3y;^, — See Bifference, Disagreement. 

bIs-sIm'I-LAR-LY, €td. In a dissimilar manner. 

B]ES-eIJVI'I-L5, w. {Rhet.) A dissimilitude; a 
comparison or illustration by contraries, as a 
shflile is by something which is like, [r.] Todd, 

DJCI^SI-MlL'f-TUDE, n. [L. dissimilitudo ; It. dis- 
simuiiu^ne ; Sp. disimilUttd ; "Ft. dissimilitude.] 
1- Unlikeness ; want of resemblance. ** Dis^ 
mmUbude of condition.” Idler. 

2. (Rhet.) A comparison by contraries. 
Syn.— See Disagreement. 

t DlS-SlM'y-LATE, a, Bissembling ; feigning. 

Under smilhiff idie iru cUMtimukae, Chaucer. 

dIs-SIm'U-LATE, V. n. To dissemble; to fc^; 
to make pretence, [r.] JST. Brit. Rev. 

DIS-SIM-V-LA'TION, n, [L. disaimtdatio ; It. 
Mssimtuazwne ; Sp. disimukecion ; Fr. dissimu~ 
The act of dissembling ; the act of 
coimesmng something which eiasts ; deceit ; 
hyp,ocrisy; simulation, 

IRae^nadaiion i$ but a faint kind of policy or wis- 
dom. Bacon. 

3yn.-~^ Simulation is a pretence of what is not; 
and^scnuclotum is a concealment of what is. Toiler, 

f bIs-SIm^ULE, V, a, [Fr. disstmtderj] [See 
Dissbmbbe.] To dissemble. Sir T, Elyot, 

t DlS-SlM'y-LiglR, n. A dissembler. ** A fair 
speaker and ^eat dUeimulerJ* Fahyan, 
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t dIs-sIM'V-LIXG, M. A dissembling. “Subtle 
lookings and dissimuHngs,^* Chaucer. 

Dl3'S|-PA-BLE, a. [L. dlssipaUlis \ It. dissipa- 
bile.] Liable to dispersion. [rJ Bacon. 

dIs'SJ-PATE, r. a. [L. dissipOf dissipatus ; dis, 
apart, and stfpo, to throw; It. aissipare ; Sp. di~ 
stpar ; Fr. rftss/per.] [i. dissipated ; pp. dis- 
sipating, Dt&SIP.VTED.] 

1. To cause to (hsappear ; to scatter ; to dis- 
perse ; to dispel. 

The more clear hghtof the gospel . . . dissipated those fog- 
gy niwts of error. Aeiuen, 

2. To squander ; to spend lavishly ; to waste. 

The vast wealth that was left him, being reckoned no less 
than eighteen hundred thousand pounds, was m three years 
dissipated. Burnet. 

Syn. —■ See Dispel, Spend. 

DiS'Si-PATE, V, n. To practise dissipation ; to 
live idly : — to disappear ; to vanish. Craig, 

DIS'sr-PAT-ED, p. a, 1. Squandered; wasted; 

as, “ A dissipated inheritance.” 

2. Addicted to dissipation ; prodigal ; as, “ A 
dissipated youth.” 

DIS-SI-PA'TION, w. [L. dissipation It. dissipa- 
zione ; Sp. disipacion ; Fr. dissipationi] 

1. The act of dissipating or scattering : — the 
state of being dissipated , dispersion. “ With- 
out loss or dissipation of the matter.” Bacon, 

2. The act of squandering or wasting. “ In 
the dissipation of the large fortunes.” Priestley. 

3. That which diverts from any occupation. 

I have begun two or three letters to you by snatches^ and 
been prevented from finislung them by a thousand evoca- 
tions and dtssipadons. hu.’vTf. 

4. A dissolute course of life ; the conduct of 
one who wastes time, money, and health in the 
gratifleation of vicious propensities ; excess. 

fDlS-SLAN'DjpR, t). a. To slander. Chaucer, 
fDlS-SLAN'D^R, «. Slander. BaU. 

fDlS-SLAN'DgR-OtJs, a. Slanderous, Fabyan, 

DIS-S6-CI-A-BIL'I-TY (filfl-so-sh^-Si-bn'e-t^), n. 

Want of sociability. Warburton. 

dIs-S 6^01-A-BLB (dls-s5'she-a-bl), a, D^. disso- 
oiahilis ; Fr. dissociable.] Not sociable ; not to 
be brought to good fellowship. BuHon, 

DIS-SO'CIAL (dls-s5'shal), a, [L. 

Disinclined to society ; not social. Ld, Karnes, 
dIs-SO'CIAL-IZE, V, a. To make unsocial; to 
disunite.’ Hr. R,^ Vauglum, 

dIs-SO'CI-ATE j[dls-85^sh9-at), V, a. [L. dissodo, 
dissociatm ; Ss, priv., and socio, to unite.] \i, 

DISSOCIATED ; pp. DISSOCIATING, DISSOCIAT- 
ED.] To separate ; to disunite. Dissociating 
every state from every other.” Burke, 

DIS-SO-OI-A'TION (dis-s5-sli9-a'shun), n, [Sp. 
disociacion,] ’Separation ; disuni’on. Howell, 

DlS-Sg-LU-BIL'l-TY, n, fit. dissoluhilith ; Sp. 
disohihilidad,] Tue quality of being dissolva- 
ble ; capability of dissolution. Bale, 

dIs'SO-LU-BLE, a. [L. dissoluhilisn It. dissolu- 
bile ; Sp. disoluble ; Fr. dissohible.] That may 
be dissolved ; dissolvable. Browne, 

Dis'SQ-LU-BLE-NfiSS, n. The quality of being 
dissolvable ; dissolubility. Boyle, 

dIs'SQ-LUTE, a, [L. dissclutus ; It. dissoluto ; 
Sp. disoluto.] Loose ; wanton ; unrestrained ; 
lax ; licentious ; debauched. “ So dissolute a 
crew.” Hhak, ** T}ie dissolute Ufehelcd.** Strype 

Syn. — Dissolute life ; licentious conduct ; loose 
znannera; unrestrained actions; lax principles; de- 
bamhed habits* Dissoluteness is the excess of loose, 

I ^M9s ; Uemtiousuess, the consequence of laxuess, or fiee- 
dom from external restraint. 

DtS'SQ-LUT-^B, p. a, Hendered dissohite ; cor- 
rupted, [r,] C. Lamb. 

Dts'SQ-LUTE-LY, od. In a dissolut(S manner ; 
loosely ; wantonly. 

DiS'SQ-LUTB-NfiSS, n. Ls^xity of manners ; de- 
bauchery. *♦ The «eat dissolutmess of man- 
ners which the world complains of.” Locke. 

DIS-SO-LU'TIQN, n, [L. dissolvUo ; It. dissolu, 
done ; Sp. disolueion ; Fr. dissohetion.] 

1. The act of dissolving, melting, or liquefy- 
ing ; change from a solid to a liquid state ; lique- 
faction. 

C, F, short; A, 5, I, Q, y, Y, obscure; pArb, 


2. fThat which results from dissolving a 
body ; product of liquefaction ; a solution. 

Dissolve the iron in the aquafortis, and weigh the disftolu, 
iion. Bacon. 

3. The resolution of any substance into its con- 
stituent elements ; separation of parts ; decom- 
position. “ The dissolution of the body.” Claris. 

4. Extinction of life ; death. 

We expected 

Immediate dissolution. Milton. 

6. A breaking up or disorganizing: destruc- 
tion; ruin. “Unexpected dtssolf.nons of the 
great monarchies ... of the woild.” South, 
When this world’s tlissolution shall be ripe. Milton. 

6. The breaking up of an assembly. 

A dissolution is the civil death of a Parliament. Blackstom. 

7. Laxi^ ; dissipation ; dissoluteness. “ A 
universal dissolution of manners.” Atterhury, 

Fame makes the mind loose and gayish, scatters the spir- 
its, and leaves a . . . dmolution upon au the faculties. South. 

8. (Law.) The act of annulling, as a con- 
tract. • BurrilL 

DIS-§5L-VA-BIL'1-TY, n. The quality of being 
dissolvable. Richardson, 

D1§-§0LV'A-BLB, a, [It. dissolvbile ; Sp. disolw, 
ble.] That may be dissolved or melted. “ Dis- 
sohahlehy the moisture of the tongue.” Newton, 

DJS-^OLV'A’BLE-NESS, n. The quality of being 
dissolvable; dis solvability. Boag, 

DI^-§5LVE' (diz-zSIv'), V. a. [L. dissolve ; dis, 
apart, and solvo, to loosen ; It. dissolvere ; Sp. 
disolver ; Fr. [i. dissolved ; pp. 

DISSOLVING, DISSOLVED.] 

1. To destroy the form of by disuniting the 
parts by heat, moisture, &c. ; to melt ; to liquefy. 
And vet April, with his pleasant showers, 

jyisaolveth the snow, and bnngeth forth his flowers, Chaucer, 

2. To disunite ; to loose ; to separate. “Noth- 
ing can dissolve us.” Shah, 

3. To break up ; to bring to an end ; to ter- 
minate ; as, “ To dissolve a partnership.” 

By him [the king] alone they [Parliaments] are prorogued 
and dissolved. Bacon, 

4. To cause to perish ; to destroy. 

Swift, speedy time, feathered with flying hours, 

Disaolves the beauty of the fairest brow. Baniel. 

5. To solve; to clear; to resolve. “Thou 

canst dissolve doubts.” Dan. v. 6. 

6. To put into a state of languor ; to relax. 

Angels dissolved in hallelujahs lie. Dryden, 

7. (Law.) To annul, as a contract, BurrilL 

DI§-§0LVE\ V. n, 1. To melt; to liquefy ; to be 

liquefied. “ As wax dissolves^* Addison. 

2. To sink away ; to perish ; to be destroyed. 

For I am almost ready to dissolve. 

Hearing of this. ShaJk, 

3. To be put into a state of languor. 

Dl§-§6LV']g;NT, a. [It. dissolve^xte ; Sp. disoU 
venie ; Fr. dissolvarU.] Having the power of 
dissolving; solvent. ** Dissolvent ]\iices.” Ray. 

DI§-§6LV'JE;NT, n. 1. That which has the power 
of dissolving ; menstruum ; solvent. Arbuthnot, 

2. (Med.) A medicine capable of dissolving 
swellings, concretions, &c, DtmgUaon, 

Dl§-^0LV'JgR, n. He who, or that which, dis- 
solves. 

D1§-§6lv'1-BLE, a. See Dissolvable. Bale, 

Dis^SQ-NANCE, n, [L. dissonantia; dis, apart, 
and sono^ to sound ; It, dissonanza ; Sp. too- 
nancia ; Fr. dissonance,] 

1. A mixture of harsh, unharmonious, un- 

pleasant sounds; jargon of sounds; want of 
harmony or concord ; discord. Garth, 

2. Disagreement; incongruity. MiUon, 

DiS'SQ-NAN-CY, n. Discord ; dissonance. 

Then ehall he see the ugRnese of alu, the dissonan^ of it 
unto reason. Bp, Taylor. 

dIS'BQ-NANT^ a, [L. disstmems ; It. eUssonaente; 
Sp. disonante ; Fr. dissonant.] 

1. Discordant; harsh; unharmonious. 

Dire were the strain, and disaonant to smg. Thomson, 

2. Incongruous ; differing. “ Dissdnant from 

all the doctrine of oux Saviour.” Milton, 

DiS-SUADE' (dta-swSd'), a. [L. dissvLodeo ; dis, 
apart, and suadeo, to persuade ; It. dissuadere ; 
Sp. disuadir ; Fr. dissuader^ [t. dissuaded ; 
pp, DISSUADING, DISSUADED.] 

L To divert by persuasion; to turn from any 
action by advice or by solicitation. 

FAR, FAST» fall ; H&IR^ HkR 
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DISTHE02?IZE 


Here ahame diswcule* him, there his fear prevails. Addison. 

2. To represent as unadvisable or inexpe- 
dient ; to discourage ; to dehort. 

War, tlierefore, open or concealed, alike 

My voice duAUudeti. Milton, 

DlS-SUAD'JglR (dis-swad’er), n. One who dissuades. 

DlS-SUA'§rOX (dis-swa'zhun), ?i. JTL. dzssuoAio', 
It dissuasione ; Sp. disitasion ; Ir. dist^iiusion.'] 
The act of dissuading; advice or persuasion 
against a thing ; dehortation ; discouragement. 

In spite of all the dissuasiora of his friends. Moyle. 

dIs-SUA'S|VB (dls-swa'sjv), a. [It. dissuasivo ; 
Sp. disuasivo ; Fr. dissuasif.J Tending to dis- 
suade. Dissuasive reasoning.*’ Abp. Seeker, 

DfS-SUA'S[VE (dls-swa’siv), n. That which dis- 
suades ; an argument employed to dissuade ; a 
dehortation. “A hearty dissuasive from . . . 
the practice of swearing and cursing.” Sharp, 

dIs-SUA'SJVE-LY, ad. By dissuasion. Clarke, 

DlS-StJN'D?R, V, a. To sunder, [b.] Chapman, 

•f- dIs-SWEET'EN (dXs-sw5'tn), v, a. To deprive 
of sweetness. Bp, Richarason, 

DIS-SYL-LAB'IC, a, ^ Consisting of two syllables. 

DlS-SYL-LAB-I-Pl-CA'TION’, n. The act of form- 
ing into two syllables, [r.] Ch, Ob, 

dIs-SYL-LAb'I-PY, V. a. To form into two syl- 
lables ; to dissyllabize. Ch, Ob, 

DiS-StB'LA-BIZE, v, a, [Gr <5/?, double, and auX-- 
Xaffi^tOf to form syllables.] To form into, or ex- 
press in, two syllables. Ch, Ob. 

DlS-StL'LA-BLE,or DIS'Sl^L-LA-BLE [dXs'sil-la- 
W, S, W.' J, K. ; dSs-sXn^-bl, P. F, Ja, Sm. C, 
TFl&.l, n. [Gr. 6iaavXa0ia; It. dissillabo; Sp. 
disitaho ; Fr. dissyllabe,"] A word of two sylla- 
bles. ** Dissyllables, whether spondee, trochee, 
or iambic.’* Dryden, 

DlS-Sl?M'PA-THY, n. Want of sympathy ; indif- 
ference; apathy, [b.] Johnston, 

DIs'tAff, «. ; pi. DISTAFFS (distaves, Beau, & 
FL). [A. S. distvef.'] 

X, The staff from which the dax is drawn off 
in spinning. ** To twirl her distaff F Goldsmith, 
It hangs like flax on a du^taff, Shdk. 

2. Woman, or a woman, as symbolized by the 
distaff. A distaff m the throne.” Dryden. 

The French say, “ The crovm of France never falla to the 
dfsfq^.” Todd. 

DIs'tAfF-THIS'TLE (dis’tftf-thls'sl), A spe- 
cies of thistle ; Cartkamus lanatus\ — used in 
France and in Spain for distaffs. Loudon. 

DlS-TAIN', V. a, [Old Fr. desteindre.'l p. Dis- 

TAINBD ; pp. DISTAININGj DISTAINED.] 

1. To Stain ; to tinge with another color. 

Nor ceased his arrows All the shady plain 

Seven mighty bodies with their blood distain, Drydm, 

2. To hlot; to sully ; to tarnish; to soil. 

The worthiness of praise distains his worth, 

If he that’s praised nlmself bring the praise fl>rth. Sheik. 

dIs'T^L, 05. ^ZoOl.) Kelatively distant ; distinc- 
tive; — applied to the furthest extremity of a 
bone. Oujen, 


dIs'TANCE [L. distanfia; dis, apart, and 
sto, 'stan^io stand ; It. distama ; Sp. distant 
da; Fr. distance,"] 

1. Extent of space, or interval, between two 
things ; remoteness. 


*Tis distance lends enchantment to the view. 

And robes the mountain In its azure hue. Oms^bJlL 

2. Interval or length of time. “ Ten years’ 

distanced* Prior, 

3. A space marked out in a rice-course. 

horse that ran the whole field out of 'dis^ 
tame** L* Estrange. 


4. Ceremonious reserve ; distant behavior. 
*Tis by respect and distance that authority is upheld. 

AXterintry, 


6. Coldness; alienation; aversion; dislike. 
On the part of Heaven, 

Now alienated, distanoe and distaste. MOlon, 

6. Disjunction or separation of ideaa. Locke, 

7. (Mus.) The interval between two notes. 

Dwight, 

DiS'TANCB, V, a, [f. DISTANOBD ; pp, mstanc- 
INO,* DISTANOBD.] 

1. To leave bemnd, as in a race ; to surpass ; 
to outdo ; as, '*To distance a competitor.’'* 


2. To cause the appearance of being at a dis- 
tance ; to make seem distant. 

That which gives a relievo to a bowl is the quick light or 
white V, hieli appfn^-s to be on the side nearest to us, and the 
black, by cunaeqiicnce, thstOKeci- the tilgoi t. Dryden. 

Dis 'T A NT, a, [L. disfo, disians, to stand apart ; 
It, Sp. distante ; Fr. distant,] 

1. Hemote in place, time, or nature ; not 
near ; far. “ Things near - . . and things dis- 
tant.** Watts, “ Y ery distant time.” Shak. 

2. Reservedor cold; not familiar ; shy. ^‘Dis- 
tant behavior.” Johmon. 

3. Not allied ; incongruous ; abhorrent. 

^ What besides this unhappy servility to cuetom can recon- 
cile men. that own Chnstiaiu^ to a practice bO a ulcly di-^cait 
fiom It/ iiot.uj the loiitjiie. 

4. Indirect ; not obvious or plain. “ In mod- 
est terms and distant phrases.” Addison, 

S3ni * — Distant country; far from home; remote 
corner ; remote antiquity : — distant, sky, or reserved 
manners : — distant or not obvious connection or allu- 
sion. 

t DIS“TAN'TIAL, a. Distant. Derham. 

dIs’TANT-LY, ad. Remotely: — with distance 
or reserve ;* not familiarly. Steme, 

DIs-TASTE’, n. 1. Aversion of the palate ; dis- 
relish. ** The distaste of satiety.” Bacon, 

2. Disquiet ; uneasiness ; dissatisfaction. 

Prosperity is not without many fears and distastes, and 
adversity is not without comforts and hopes. Bacon. 

3. Anger ; alienation of affection ; dislike. 

The king [Henry VIH.] loved to raise mean persons, and, 
upon the least distaste, to throw them down* Bumu, 

Syn. — See Displeasure. 

I)IS-TASTE', V. a. li, DISTASTED ; pp, distast- 
ing, DISTASTED.] 

1. To disrelish ; to dislike ; to loathe. “ To 
make others distaste them \yvoTds],** Stillingfieet. 

2. To displease ; to offend ; to disgust. “jDi^- 

tasting and disobliging many of the chief no- 
bility.” Temple. 

3. To make distasteful or unpleasant. 

Nothing hut continuance and abuse hath distasied these 
things. Bp. Hall. 

DiS-TASTE'FtJ’L, a, 1. Nauseous to the pal- 
ate; loathsome. ** The green, distasteful 
fruit.” Dryden, 

2. Offensive; unpleasant; disagreeable. 

For *twaa distcoA^fid to my noble mind 

That the vile world Into my wants should look. Drayton. 

3. Expressing distaste or dissatisfaction. 

^^Distasteful looks.** Shak, 

DlS-TASTB'FX^L-NfiSS, n. The quality of being 
distasteful ; offensiveness ; disagreeableness. 

Allaying . . . much of the bitter and distaste- 
fulness of our physic.” Mourdagu, 

t d!s-TAS'TIVE, n. That which gives disrelish ; 
something distasteful. Whitlock, 

DIS-T^M’PJSJR, n. [Fr, dMrempe,] 1. f Want of 
a due temper; a disproportionate mixture of 
parts. 

The true temper of empire Is a thing rare, and hard to 
keep; for both temper and distemper consist of contraries. 

Bacon. 

2. t A temperature evil or unseasonable. 

Those countries which were rituated directly under the 
tropic were of a distemper uninhabitable. Baleigh, 

3- Dlness ; indisposition ; malady ; disease ; 
— sometimes restricted to a slight uiness, often 
applied to disease of brutes, ana commonly to a 
disease of any kind. 

They heighten distempers to dlsedseit, Set<Mmet. 

. Goats, dropsies, flsvelrs, and Xetbaiigiesi" with Innumemble 
other diwSempW^ • ^ Addison. 

4. A dtsease of dogs, eommonly considered 

to be oatarrhaL Brands. 

5. Bad constitution of mind ; predominance 

of any passion or appetite. “ Littie faults, pro- 
ceeding on disitemmr.** > Bhak, 

6. Ill-humor; depravity, [b.] K. Charles. 

7. (Paint.) A preparation of opaque color, 
ground up with size and water, used in scene- 
painting : — written also destemper. Brands, 

DisAermpeT, which we still employ in the seuse 
of sickness, was that evil frame either of a man’s body 
or of his mind (for it was used alike of both) which 
had its rise in an unsuitable mingling of the humors.” 
Dr. Trench, ^ 

Syn.— See Disease. 

D{S-T;3M'P:^ u. a, [It, disitempeircyre; Fr. 
tremper.] [i. distempered ; pp. distemfbb- 

INO, DISTEMPERED.] 


1. fTo change the due temper o*- mixture of 
Through the great abundance of his meat the humors in 

his body are dutempei ed* Chaucer, 

2. To bring disease upon ; to disease. ” A 

distempered head.” Shak, 

3. To deprive of equanimity; to disturb; to 

rutffe, “ Minds . . . distempered by interest, 
passion, or partiality.” Addison, 

4. (Pamt.) To compound into distemper, 
“ Distcmpez'ing the colors with ox-gall.” Petty, 

•f DJS-TllM'PJglR-ANCE, n. Distemperature, 

They [meats] annoy the body in causing distemperance. 

Sir T. JSlyot, 

f DIS-T£M’P5R-ATE, a. 1, Immoderate ; not 
temperate. ** Distemperate heat.” Raleigh. 
2. Diseased; disordered. 


Thou hast thy brain distemperaie and out of rule. 

Wodroephe, 1023. 

DlS-T;fiM'P]gIR-i^-TURE, n, 1. Distemper; want 
of a due temper or mixture, “Some distem- 
perature of the blood.” [b.] Some. 

2. Bad or unseasonable temperature, [r.] 

Through this distemperalure we sec 

The seasons alter; hoary-headed frosts 

Fall in the liresh lap of the crimson rose. Shak. 

3. Disturbance ; disorder ; confusion. 

At your birth, 

Ourgrandam earth with this distemperature 
In passion shook. Shak. 


4. Perturbation of mind ; uneasiness. 

Thy earliness doth me assure 
Thou art uproused by some distemperaiure. Shdk, 

6. Indisposition ; slight illness ; distemper. 
Notwithstanding which distemperature. ... he went upon 
the next Sabbath unto the court at "Whitehall. Sir G.Bavl, 


DJS-TjglvrP^iRED (djs-tSm’pfrd), p. a, 1. f Un- 
seasonably tempered ; deviating from customa:iy 
temperature. “No distempered day,” Shak. 

2. Diseased; disordered. 

Young son, it argues a distempered head 

Bo soon, to bid good morrow to thy bed. Shdk. 

3. Immoderate; unregulated; intemperate. 

Distempered zeal, sedition, cankered hate. Dryden. 

4. Put out of humor ; disturbed ; ruffled ; dis- 
affected. “ Distempered lords.” Shak. 

DlS-Tj6M'P?R-Jg:D-NllSS, n. The state of being 
distempered. ^ott, 

DlS-TfiM’P5R-tN6, n. (Paint.) The act or the 
process of painting in distemper. Smart, 

tDlS-TfeM'P6R.MfiNT,n. Disturbance; disorder. 

Then as some sulphurous spirit sent 

By the torn air’s distempet'ament, B<d,tham. 

DlS-TfiND', V. a. [L. distendo ; dis, apart, and 
tendo, to stretch ; it. distendere; Sp. distender ; 
Fr. disie^idre.] [». distended ; pp. distbnd- 

! ING, distended.] 

1. To stretch out in length ; to extend. 

Upon the earth my body I distaavd. SSrUTtg. 

2. To stretch out in breadth and length ; to 

expand ; to dilate ; to widen ; to enlar^. “ The 
full distended clouds.” Fhomson, 

How such ideas of the Almighty’s power 

(Ideas not absurd} distend the thought! Tkuner. 

D|S-T:fiN-Sl-BlL’l-TY, n. Capability of being dis- 
tended. eJarke. 

DlS-TfiN'Sl VE, a. That distends : — that may he 
distended. Smart* 

D[S-t£NT', 4. Spread ; distended, [b.] Thomson* 

t DIS-tJSnt', n. Breadth. Wotton. 

D|S-t£n’TIQN, n. [L. distentio ; It. distensione ; 
Fr. distentton.] 

1. The act of distending ; a stretching out or 
spreading ; dilation ; enlargement. Aroicthnot* 

2. A stretching apart ; divarication, [r.] 

Our legs to labor more in elevation than in disteadoti. Wotton, 


t D^S-Tj£R^ V. a. [L. dis, apart, and terra 
To banish from a country. j 


t DIS-TSR’MI-N^TE, a. [L. disterminattis.] Sep- 
arated by bounds. Bp. Real, 

tDlS-Tto-Ml-NA^TIQN, n* A shutting out of 
bounds i exclusion ; separation. Hammond, 

[Gr. bis, double, and aOivos, power.] 
(Mtn,y A name given to kyanite, in allusion to 
its unequal hardness and electric properties in 
two difiWent directions. Dana, 

t dIs-THR5nE', V, a. To dethrone. Sm^ 
tDlS-THR6'NlZE, tJ. a. To dethrone. Spms^. 


Mlm, sTR] sf6vE, nQb, s6n; bOtll, bur, bOle. 
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BIS'TIjCH (dis'tik), n. [Gr. double, 

and <rrt;i^os, a row ; L, aistichon ; It* % Sp. disti- 
CO ; Fr, aisti^ue.] A couplet of Verses ; a 
couple of poetic lines making complete sense. 

jjgff-In the Greek, Latin, and German languajfes, 
tUstich is applied to pieces of poctrj’ coiisistiiig of two 
lines in hexameter and pentameter verse. Brands* 

DIs'TIjDH-OCs, a, {Bat,} Arranged in two A 
rows, as tbe leaves of many grasses ; two- Ser 
ranked. Gray, 

D|S-TEL', u. n, [L. destiUo ; de, from, and 
stiUo^ to fall drop by drop ; It- disiillare ; \ 

Sp, deMar ; Fr, diatiUery^ [L distilled ; 

pp, DISTILLING, DISTILLED.] 

1- To fall by drops ; to drop ; to trickle. 

Soft showers dutilled and suns grew warm In vain. Pope. 

2. To ftow gently and silently. 

The Euphrates out of the mountains of Arme- 
nia, and falletli into the Gulf of Persia. RaUagh. 

3. To use a still ; to practise distillation. 

Hast thou not learned me how 
To make perfumes, dvstiU preserve? ShaL. 

DJS-TfL', t’. a. 1. To let fall in drops ; to drop. 

They pour down rain according to the vapor thereof, 
which the clouds do drop and ditttil upon man ahundantly. 

Jeh xxxvi, 28 . 

2. (C/tem,) To purify or separate from grosser 
admixtures by the process of artificial evapora- 
tion and subsequent condensation; as, **To 
distil spirits ” ; ** To distil water ” ; — to sub- 
ject to distillation ; as, “ To distil molasses.” 

3. To melt ; to dissolve, [it.] 

Swords by the Ughtning’s subtle force dUtiUed^ 

And the cold sheath with running metal filled. Addison, 

DIS-TIL'L'A-BLE, a. [Sp. destildblei Fr. distil- 
lahle^ That may be distilled. ** Distillable 
concretes.” Boyle. 

dIs-TJL-LA'TIQN, n. pt. distiUasione I Sp. des- 
Uladon ; Fr. distillation^ 

1. The act or the process of distilling or 

fiLlling in drops. Johnson. 

2. That which falls in drops. Johnson. 

3. {Chem.) The act or the art of separating a 
substance from grosser admixtures, by evapo- 
ration and condensation : — the act or the pro- 
cess of subjecting to heat in order to drive off 
vapor. 

The serum of the blood, by a strong distillation, affords a 
spirit, or volatile aUealiue salt, and two kinds of oil, and an 
earth. ArtutAnot. 

4. The substance obtained by distillation. 

** Like a strong distillation.** Shah. 

Destructive disitUation, the distillation of organic 
products at high temperatures, by which the ultimate 
elements are separated or evolved in new combina- 
tions. — i>r|r distillation, the distillation of substances 
per M, or without the addition of water. Braude. 

DJS-tIl^LA-TQ-RY, a, [It. disfillatorio ; Fr. dis- 
tillatoire!] Belonging to, or used in, distilla- 
tion. “ Distillatory vessels.” Boyle. 

DlS-TlLLBD' (dis-tlld'), p- a. Formed by distilla- 

tion ; as, DistiUed liquors.” 

One who distils; one whose 
business it is to extract spirituous Hquor by dis- 
tillation. 

BlS-TlL'LJp-RY, n. 1. A place or a building 
where spirituous liquors are distilled. 

2. The art of distilling spirits. Todd. 

DIS-tIl'I 4NG, n. The act of distillation. 

DIS-TIl;M3NT, n. Act of distilling : — that which 
is distilled ; dislillation. [n.] 

TJpon my secure hour thy uncle stole. 

And in uiA porches of »kie ear did pour 
The leperous dtaiihnent. 

DIS-tInct' (dis-tpa|[kt\ 82), a. pX 
1%. ^ Sjo. cUstinto %Wx. €^nct.'\ 

1. Distinguished by some sign or xhark; 
marked out ; specified, 

Noplmw 

l8yetdis/b»c<by nanje, fiUttm, 

2. ^Decorated; adorned; variegated* 


is different from a horse, and gold is different from 
silver. — See Clear, Differe.vt. 

t DJS-TlNCT' (dis-tlngkt'), v. a. To distinguish. 

In the which year [IJHS] died Stephen Langton, Archbish- 
op of Canterbury, by whom . . . the chapters of the Bible, in 
that Older and numocr as we now use them, were first aw- 
tincted, John Fox. 

DJS-TlNC'TIpX (-tingk'shun), n. [L. distinctio ; 
It. distinzione\ Sp. distiheion*, Fr. distii^ion.'l 

1. The act of distinguishing or making dis- 

tinct; notation of difference. '^^Distinction of 
real and apparent good,” Norris. 

2. The power of observing wherein two things 
dilfer or are distinct ; discernment ; discrimina- 
tion ; penetration ; judgment. 

To take away, therefore, that error which confudon breed- 
eth, distmction is necessary. Hoolxr. 

3. That bjr which one thing is distinguished, 
or by which it differs, from another ; difference 
in quality ; substantial difference. 

Nice disiinetions in phraseology, and minute dtfibrenees in 
words, should be observed by accurate tianslators. Feiocome. 

This faculty of perception puts the distinction betwixt the 
animal kingdom and the inferior parts of matter. LocLe, 

4s. Difference in regard or treatment. 

Maids, women, wives, without diatinciiony felL Drj/den. 

5. Elevation of rank or of character ; honor- 
able notice ; eminence ; note ; superiority. 

And win himself distumtion and renown. Coioper. 

University distinctions are a great starting-point in life; 
they introduce a man well; nay, they even add to his influ- 
ence afterwards. J>r, T. Arnold. 

6. Separation of parts ; division. ** The dis- 
tinction of tragedy into acts.” Drydeti. 

“ Distinction is wider in signification than 
difference-, for all things that are different are also 
distinct ; but all things that are distinct are not also 
different. One drop of water does not specifically 
differ from another; but they are individually distinet.^^ 
Fleming. 

Syn-— 'See Gelebbitt, Difference. 

DJS-TXNC'TIVB (djs-tlngk'fiv), a, [It. ^ Sp. dis- 
tintivo ; Fr. distinctif^ 

L That makes distinct ; marking distinction 
or difference. “The distinctive character of 
the war.” Burke. 

2. Having the power to distinguish ; discrim- 
inating; discriminative; judicious. 

The more Judicious and dtst^Uve heads do not reject it. 

Bwrke. 

DIS-tIno'TIVE-LY, a(f . In a distinctive manner. 

D{S-TInc^T|VE-N£SS, n. *The quality of being 
distinctive. Goodwin. 

DIS-tIncT'LY (dis-ttngkt^le), ad. In a distinct 
manner; clearly; plainly. 

DIS-tIN0T^N3SS, n. 1. The quality or the state 
of being distinct or separate. 

The ancient phllosophen were induced likewise to assert 
the sours immortality together with its incorporeity or dis- 
tinctness feom the body. Omworth. 

2, Precision ; clearness ; perspicuity. 


Kor less on either side tempestuous fell 
arrows from the fburfbld-visaged Four. 
Ds^ictwith eyes, and from the living wheels, 
Jhettict alike ^nth raultitude of eyes, Jfifron. 

3. Different; not the same in number or 
kind ; separate. “ Distinct titles.” “ XHstin^ 
persons.” Locke. “ Distinct abodes.” Young. 

4. Clear ; plain ; unconfused ; definite ; as, 

** wision ” ? « Distmct ideas.” 


Syn.— One man is distmet from another man ; 
one piece of silver is distinet from another ; but a man 


The Scripture always expresses this matter accurately, 
with great and exact distinctness. Clarke. 

3. Nice observation of difference ; acuteness. 
“ Distinctness of apprehension.” Spenser. 

SyxL. — See Cle abness. 

DlS-TlNCT'URB, n. Distinctness, [r.] Ed. Rev. 

DJS-TlN'GUlSH (djs-tlng'gwlsh), v. a. [L. distin- 
gm ; dis, apar^ and stingiso, to mark out ; It. 
distinguere Sp. distinguir\ Fr. disitinguerS\ 

[i. DISTINGUISHED \ pp. DISTINGUISHING, DIS- 
TINGUISHED,] 

1. To make distinct by some mark or token ; 
to indicate by somethihg characteristic ; to 
point or mark out by some peculiarity. 

Not more <7isri!«p«w^fc? by her purple vest 

Than by the charming features of her free. Dryden. 

2 . To divide by points of difference. 

Moses dislingmdies the causes of the flood Into those that 
hdong to the heavens and those that belong to the earth, the 
zslna and the abyss. Bwmeit. 

3. To set apart from others bj some mark of 
honor; to make known or eminent; to make 
famous or celebrated; to signalize. 

Few are fenned with abiliffea to discover new possihlBties 
of excellence, said to distinguish themselves by means never 
tri^ before. iSantbler. 

4. To recognize as distinct by some quality or 
sign ; to discriminate ; to discern ; to perceive. 

A judipng sight would soon diatmgvdsih ^ther. JOrayton. 

By our reason we are enabled to distiit{pdsh good from evfl, 
as well as truth from falsehood. Watts. 

Syn. — To distinguish is a general, to dis&risninate. 


a particular term. To distinguisk is to mark broad 
and obvious differences ; to dtsenmnaie, such as are 
more minute. An ignorant man can distins^isk a 
rose from a lily ; a botanist discriminates between the 
varieties closely allied and nearly resembling each 
other, — A man dUtinguishes himself by his talents, 
leanmiE, and performances, and signalizes himself by 
heroic achievements. — See Perceive. 

D|S-tIN^GUISH (dis-ting'gwjsh), t. n. To make 
distinction ; to find or show the difference. 

It Witt happen continually that rightly to distinguish be- 
tween two Awards will throw great light upon some contro- 
versy in which those words play a principal part; n^, will 
virtually put an end to that controversy altogether. Trench. 

DIS-TIn'GUISH-A-BLE (dis-tlng'gwish- 9 i-bl, 82), a. 
[It. distinguibile ; Sp. diatinfjuible.'\ 

1. That may be distinguished ; that may be 
recognized as distinct. 

The characteristic symptom of human madness is the 
rising up in the mind of images not distit^pitshable by the 
patient from impressions on the senses. Paley. 

2. Separable by points of difference. “ Dis- 

A tinguishable into different ideas.” Locke, 

That may mark distinction or honor. 

I would endeavor that my betters should seek me hy the 
merit of something distinguishable, instead of my 

DlS-TlN'GUlSH-A-BLE-NfigS, n. The state of 
being distinguishable. Ash. 

DIS-TiN'GUlSH-A-BLY, ad. So as to be distin- 
guished. Blackstone, 

DlS-TiN'GUfSHED (djs-tlng'gwislit), p. a. Cele- 
j brated ; illustrious ; eminent ; transcendent ; 

extraordinary ; noted ; famous. “ That dis- 
\ anguished metaphysician [Sir William Ham- 
ilton].” Rich. 

Syn.— See Famous. 

DIS-tIn'GUJSH-^D-LY, ad. In a distinguished 
i manner. * Swift. 

D|S-tIn'GUJSH-?R, n. He who, or that which, 
distinguishes. Dryden. 

D1S-tIn'GU1SH-1NG, p. a. Marking distinction ; 
as, “ A distinguishing mark or sign.” 

DJS-TlN'GUlSH-lNG-LV, ad. With distinction; 
with some mark of preference. 

The heads of that party have been distmguiJiingly fever- 
able to me. Pope. 

DlS-TlN'GUISH-MfeNT, n. The act of discrimi- 
nating or making a difference between, [r,] 

And mannerly distinguishment leave out 
Between the prince and beggar. Shak. 

DlS-TI'TLE (dls-tl'tl), v. a. To deprive of a title 
or right ; to disentitle. B. Jonson. 

DIS-TOrt', V. a. [L. distorgaeo, distortus ; dis^ 
apart, and iorqueo, to turn.] [i. distorted ; 

pp. DISTORTING, DISTORTED.] 

1. To twist or change from the natural shape 
or posture ; to ivTithe ; to twist ; to deform. 

Now mortal pangs distort his lovely fbrrn. Smith, 

Wrath and malice, envy and revenge, do darken and dis- 
tort the understandings of men. Ttllotson, 

2. To wrest from the true meaning ; to per- 
vert. 

These words of Mr. Hooker, thus pltifriUy distorted, are 
the only proof he hath for his asserfioiu Memmond, 

tDlS-TdET',fl5. Distorted. Spenser. 

DJS-TSRT'JPR, n. That which distorts. Craig. 

DlS-TOR'TIpN (dis-tbr'ahun), n. [L. distortio ; 
It. distorsione ; Fr. dist6rsionJ\ 

1. The act of distorting ; a writhing or twist- 

ing: — the state of beii^ distorted, twisted, or 
deformed ; grimace. “ The bellowings and dis- 
tortions of enthusiasm.” Addison. 

2. Act of wresting from the true meaning. 
“ A childish distortion of my words.” Bp. Wren. 

3. {Med.) An unnatural deviation of shape 

or of position in any part of the body, producing 
visible deformity. Bramde. 

DJS-tCr'TIVE, a. That distorts; causing dis- 
tortion. Qa. Rev. 

DIS-TBJLCTV V. a. [L. distraho, dnstractus ; dis^ 
apart, and traho, to draw;^ It. distrarre; 3p. 
d^raer ; Fr. distraire.'] [». distracted ; pp. 

DISTRACTING, DISTRACTED. — DISTRAUGHT, 
the old participle, is obsolete.] 

L To pull or draw apart; to separate; to 
divide. 

Built as a city foat is at unity in ifedfl but now distraeled 
from itselfl Fuller. 

2. To draw different ways at onoe ; to affect 
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by contrary impressions ; to perplex ; to dis- 
turb ; to confound ; to harass, 

Xf our sense of hearing were a thousand times quicker than 
it is, how would a perpetual nuise dutract usl XocXe. 

tD|S-TfiACT% a. Mad; distracted. Drayton. 

D1S-TRACT'5D, p. a. 1. Perplexed ; disturbed ; 
harassed ; confounded. Distracted with im- 
moderate cares.” Ray. 

2, Deprived of reason ; mad ; frantic ; insane. 
You shall find a d^act&d man fancy himself a king, Zocke, 

DIS-TRACT'J5D-Ly,ad. Madly ; franticly. Shah. 

DIS-TRACT'?D-N1BSS, n. The state of being dis- 
tracted ; distraction. Bp. Hall. 

DlS-TRACT'JgR, n. He who, or that which, dis- 
tracts, perplexes, or confounds. More. 

DIS-TRAct'I-BLE, a. That may be distracted; 
capable of being drawn aside. Scott. 

DJS-TRAc'TILE, n. {Bat.) A connective which 
divides into two unequal portions, of which one 
supports a cell and the other not. Brande. 

DIS-TRAo'TIQN, n. [L. distractio ; It. distra^ 
zione ; Sp. distraccion ; Pr. distraction^ 

1. The act of distracting; a drawing apart 
from; separation. **TJncapable of distraction 
from him with whom thou wert one.” Bp. Hall. 

2. f A detachment ; a separate part. 

His power went out in such distractions as 
Beguiled all spies. SAais. 

3. A state of mind in which the attention is 
called different ways; confusion; perplexity; 
embarrassment ; abstraction. 

That ye may attend upon the Lord without distraction. 

1 Cor. vii. 85. 

4. A disturbance ; a discord ; a division. 

Tin ' 111 rpo 1 of !ho uo* <• us'u 'sl •’•it (1 what could be made 

o'* i' i> lu cic'itc ' ui tiu'i* .I'riuii^ u» £umet. 

5. Violent perturbation, as from grief. 

The distraction of the children, who saw both their parents 
expiring together, would have melted the hardest heart. Tatter. 

6. Loss of reason ; madness ; insanity. 

Commiserate all those who labor under a settled distrac- 
tion. Atterimry. 

Syn. — See Insanity. 

t DIS-TRA0'TI01 ;ts, a. Causing distraction j dis- 
tracting ; perplexing, Cvdworth. 

DIS-TRA0'T{VE, a. Causing perplexity ; dis- 
tracting. “ Distr active cares.*" Bp. Hall. 

DJS-TRAIN', V. a. |X. distrinyo ; dist apart, and i 
stringo f to draw tight; It. aistrinyere; Norm, j 
Pr. destraindre.'] [i. niSTaAiNBD ; pp. dis- 
training, DISTRAINED.] j 

1. t To restrain ; to confine ; to bind- ** Held 

distrained with chains.” Chancer. 

2. f To rend ; to tear. Surrey. 

3. (Law.) To seize and keep as a pledge m 

order to compel the performance of some duty, 
such as the payment of rent, the performance 
of services, an appearance in court, &c. : — to 
seize for debt. Burrill. 

Here '§ Beaufbrt, that regards not God nor king, 

Hath here distrained the Tower to his use. Shak. 

DJS-TRAIN^, V. ft, (Law.) To make seizure. 

I will not lend money to my superior, upon whom I can- 
not distrain Jbr the debt. Camden, 

HIS-TRAin'a-BLE, a. (Law.) That may be dis- 
trained ; liable to be distrained. Blackstone* 

D|S-TRAIN'QE, n. (JLaw.) One who distrains ; 
the party distraining goo^ or chattels. BurriU. 

DIS-TRAINT', n. (Lgw>.) Seizure. B&iley. 

Dl^TKAJT* (dts-ti«').» [^'1 Absent in 

thought ; abstracted in mind. i[b.J Ch&siterfiM. 

tDlS-TRAlTGHT' (djs-trkwtO, p- from distreud. 
XHstraoted. — See Distract. Spenser. 

DI0-TBEAM*, t>. n. To flow or stream forth, [r.] 
A swelling tear dietreamed from every eye. ' ^ssaetone. 

D1S-TR£ss*, n. |]^L. districtio, a hinderance, a 
difficulty ; It. distretta ; Pr. adtresseS] 

1. Calamity ; misery ; misfortrme ; adversity ; 
affliction ; trouble ; perplexity : — state of danger. 

People in affliction or distress cannot be hated ^ generous 
minds. S, M^Hiardson. 

2. Anguish; agony; pain; suffering; as, 
^XHstr^a of body.” 

3. (Law.) The taking of a personal chattel 
from the possession of the wrong-doer, into the 


hands of the party injured, as a pledge fo’* the 
redress of injury, the performance of a duty, or 
the satisfaction of a demand: — the thing or 
chattel distrained. Burrill. 

Syn.— See Adversity, Affliction. 

DIS-TRESS\ e. a. [i. DISTRESSED ; pp. DISTRESS- 
ING, DISTRESSED.] 

1. To oppress with pain or calamity ; to make 
miserable ; to afflict ; to trouble ; to perplex ; to ‘ 
embarrass ; to harass. 

I will distress the inhabitants of the land. Jer. x. 18. 

Such is the fate of hapless lexicography that not only 
darkness but light impedes and distresses. Johnson. 

2. [Law.) To seize; to distrain. Johnson. 

Sy n. — Distressed in circumstances, in feeling, by 

mistortune, dec. ; affiicted by the loss of friends ; har- 
assed by attacks of enemies ; perplexed with difficul- 
ties ; troubled with cares. — See Afflict. 

DIS-TR£ss'^D-n£ss, n. The state of being di-- 
tressed. Scott. 

DJS-TRllSS'PllrL, a. L Full of distress or trouble ; 
causing misery. Distressful events.** Watts. 

2. Proceeding from or indicating distress. 

Distressful cries.** Pope. 

DIS-TRfisS^P’d’L-LY, ad. To a distressing de- 
gree ; painfully. Distressfully deaf.** Johnson. 

DIS-TR£sS'ING, a. Harassing; afflicting; pain- 
ful; distressful; as, “A distressing accident.** 

DlS-TRfiSS'jNG, n. Distress; calamity. “Joy 
after long distressing** Fletcher, 

DlS-TRlB'y-TA-BLE, a. That may be distrib- 
uted. * Sir Wm. Jones. 

DIS-TRIB'U-TA-RY, a. That distributes that 
is or may be distributed, Williams. 

D{S-TRlB'yTE, V. a. [L. distribuOi distrihutus ; 
dis^ apart, and trilmOy to allot ; It. distribuire ; 
Sp. aistribuir; Pr, distribuer.^ [f. distrib- 
uted ; pp. DISTRIBUTING, DISTRIBUTED.] 

1. To divide amongst more than two ; to ap- 
portion ; to deal out ; to assign ; to allot ; to 
appropriate ; to dispense ; to aaminister. 

Justice distr&utes to each man his right. JDryden. 

2. To separate, as into classes ; to arrange in 

classes ; to classify ; to class. Smart. 

3. (Printing.) To separate, as types, and re- 

lace them in their cells or cases, after a sheet 
as been printed off. Smart. 

4. (Logic.) To apply as a term to every mem- 

ber of the class which it denotes ; to employ, as 
a term, in its full extent. Vr /lately. 

Syn.— See Allot, Dispense, Divide, Spread. 

DlS-TRlB'y-TJgR, n. One who distributes. 

DiS-TRI-BU'TIQN, n. (X. distributio ; It. distri- 
buzione ; Sp, distribumon ; Pr.‘ distribution.! 

1. The act of distributing, dealing out, allot- 
ting or dispensing; dispensation. 

Of great riches there is no real use except it be in the dia- 
iributton. Bacon. 

2. The act of dividing and disposing in order 
the parts of any thing ; disposition. Smart, 

3. That which is mstributed. “ Our charita- 
ble distributions.** AUerbury. 

Syn.— See Disposition. 

DJS-TRIb'u-tIve, a. [It, & Sp. dUtriMivo j Pr. 

L That distributes j that divides and assigns 
to each his part. “ DistrJiUtive justice.’* Smft. 

“ Distribwtine laws,** Hobbes. 

2, (Gram.) That denotes one of two or more 
p^sons os things taken separately ; as, A dis^^ 
tributioe adjective.** 

JhstrUruMve ad^ectives^ (Gh^tm.) adjectives which 
denote several persons or things taken individually, 
as eeiakt aeery, ntker, and ueitAer. 

DlS-TfetB'V-TlfVE-LY, ocf.By distribution; singly. 

DIB-TRlB'U-TlVE-NfiSS, n. The quality of being 
ffistributive. Fell. 

ylB'TRlCT, ^ [L* distfingoy districtusy to stretch 
out, also, to detain ; t»ow L. distringo, districtus, 
to bind; It. distretto; Sp.distrito; Fr. distriet.] 

1. (Lano/) In old law, a cireuit or territory 
within which the power of distraining or other 
coercive authority might be exercised ; — in 
modem law, a portion of territory, as of a state, 
county, city, or town defined by law within 
which a certain jurisdiction pr authority may be 


exercised ; a civil division of a state or coun^ 
for judicial or other purposes. Burrill. 

2. A region within given lines ; a province ; 
a tract ; a territory. 

Those districia which between the tropics lie. Blachnore. 

Syn. District is a territorial dtrision, or the e£r~ 
euit of Jurisdiction ; as, “ A district for a school, a 
court,” &c. ; circuit is a territory visited by judges for 
holding courts ; a county nr sktre is the subdivision of 
a state or a kingdom for the administration of justice; 
a province is a subdivision of a countrj', or a foreign 
country under subjection ; a region is a territory of 
indefinite extent, as also is a tract, though less exten- 
sive than a region. — See Land. 

dTs'TRICT, a. 1. t Harsh ; rigorous ; strict. 
“ The rod of district severity,” John Fox. 

2. Belonging to a district. Hichardson. 

District court, a court w^hich has cognizance of cer- 
tain causes within a district. — A di<;trict-court in the 
17. S. consists of a single judge, and acts both as a 
court of common law and as a court of admiralty. 
Surnll. — District attorney y a prosecuting officer in a 
judicial district. — District judge, the judge of a jndi. 
cial district. — District school, a public or free school 
within a district. 

DIS'TRICT, V. a. p. DISTRICTED ; pp. DISTRICT- 
ING, DISTRICTED.] To divide or lay off into 
districts. Smith. 

D|S-TR1c'TION, n. Sudden display ; a flash, [r.] 

A smile breaks out with the brightest districiion. Coilter. 

D|S-TROflB'LE, v. a. To harass ; to perplex. 

Wfckliffe. 

DlS-TRtjrST', V. a. [dis and trust.! \i. dis- 
trusted ; distrusting, distrusted.] To 
regard with diffidence, mistrust, or suspicion ; ’ 
not to trust ; to suspect ; to discredit ; to disbe- 
lieve ; to doubt. 

I am ready to distrust mine eyes, Shak. 

Syn. — See Doubt. 

DiS-TRtJST', n. 1. Suspicion; want of faith; 
want of confidence in another. 

Yonr soul ’s above the baseness of distrust. Xhyden. 

2. The state of being re^rded with suspi- 
cion ; loss of credit ; discredit. 

To me reproach 

Rather belongs, distrwt, and all dispraise. Miton. 

DiS-TRtJST'JgIR, ». One who distrusts- Bd. Rev. 

DlS-TRtJSTPt^D, a. 1. Full of distrust; apt to 
distrust ; wanting confidence ; suspicious ; mis- 
trustful ; apprehensive. 

These men are too disirua(/iil, and much to blame to use 
such speeches. Burton. 

2. N ot confident ; diffident ; modest ; timorous. 

I>istru8(fiil sense with modest caution speaks. Bope. 

Syn. — Distrustful signifies full of distrust, or 
wanting confidence ; suspicious, having suspicion ; 
diS^denty wanting confidence in one’s self; aj^ehen- 
stoe, having apprehension. Distrustful of another’s 
integrity ; suspicious of his honesty; of one’s 

self; apprekenswe of danger. — Bee Basupulnbss. 

DlS-TRl&ST*Pi&L-LY, ad. In a distrustful man- 
ner ; with distrust. 

DlS-TRtST'Pt>L-N:esS, m. The quality of being 
distrustful ; want of confidence. Knig/U. 

DlS-TRt^ST'JNG, n. Want of confidence ; suspi- 
cion. “ tXncivil disHrusUngsP Bp. Taylor. 

D)fs-TRtST'L|SS, a. TYithout suspicion or dis- 
trust. “ A dutrustUss reliance on God.** Boyle. 

t dIS-TUNE', V. a. To untune. Sir H. Wotton. 

D|S-TttRB', V. a. [L. disturho'y dis, apart, and 
tmhOy to throw into disorder ; turba, from Gr. 

disorder; It, disturhare; Sp. disturhar.! 
[s, disturbed ; pp. disturbing, disturbed.] 

1. To agitate ; to put into irregular motion ; 
to throw into confusion ; to convulse. Johnson. 

2. To rouse from a state of repose ; to mo- 
lest ; as, “ The noise disturbed the sleepers.” 

The bellowa’ noise dishabed hii quiet rest, Spenser. 

3. To interrupt ; to impede ; to hinder. “ Care 

disturbs study,*^ Johnson. 

4. To perplex ; to disquiet; to trouble. 

You groamrir, ever tiiM» the morning light 

As soin^ing bad riipritr&eti your noble Jjryden, 

5. To turn off or aside from any direction ; 

BSs inmost eounsels^hm their destined eim. MUon. 

Syn. — Disturbed or disquieted by noise er xiot; 
discomposed orvered by ill treatment: interrupted or 
bleated by mtrudero; perplexed with dlffiilcittMeas 
trottdied with domestic trials. 
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DISTURB 

f DIS-TITRB', «. Confusion ; disturbance. Milton, 

DIS-tCkb'AXCE, n. 1. The state of being dis- 
turbed ; interruption of a quiet or settled state ; 
agitation ; disorder ; derangement ; commotion ; 
tumult. 

Distw'bancea on earth through female snores. Miltort. 

2. Ferturbation of the thoughts ; confusion ; 
perplexity ; molestation. Watts. 

Syn.— See Agitation. 

DfS-TllRB'pR, n. One who causes disturbance. 
DfS-TiJRB'iNG, p. a. Causing disturbance, 
t DIS-TURN% v. a. To turn off or aside. Daniel. 
dIs'TYLE, n. [Gr. (Arch.) A portico 

of two columns. Ogilvte. 

Df-StyL'PHATii;, n. (Chem.) A salt containing 
one equivalent of sulphuric acid and two equiv- 
alents of the base. Turner. 

DI-StTL'Pnu-RfiT, n. [Gr. 5/s, double, and Eng. 
mlphiiretS\ (Chem.) A compound containing 
one equivalent of sulphur and two equivalents 
of some other substance. Graham. 

t DIS-tr^NJ-FORM, a. Not uniform. Coventry, 

jDrs-UN'ION’, (dls-yflu'yun') [dla-yunVun) S.E. F, 
K. Sm, Jk , ; dis-u'ne-un, Jf. P. J, Jli.], n, [It. 
disunions ; Sp. desumon ; Fr. desunion.'] 

1. Separation ; disjunction. ** The disunion 

... of these two conkituent parts.” Horsley, 

2. Breach of concord. ** A disunion between 

the two houses.” Clarendon. 

II DIS-UN^IQN-IST, n. One who promotes or favors 
disunion. North. 

'dIs-TJ-NItE' (dTs-yu-nlt'), [It. disunire\ 

Sp. desunir ; Fr. d^sunir^ p. disunited ; pp. 

DISUNITING, DISUNITED.]] 

1. To separate; to divide; to part; to dis- 
join ; to dissociate ; to sever ; to dissever. 

Th« beast they then divide, and dinmite 

The ribs and limbs, observant of the rite. Pope. 

2. To set at variance ; to interrupt the harmo- 
ny of. “ 0 nations, never he disunited,** Milton, 

Syn. — See Divide, Sevabatb- 
Dts-y-NfTE', V, n. To fall asunder ; to become 
separate ; to part. Sotdh. 

DlS-y-NlT'gR, ». He who, or that which, disunites. 

dIs-U'NI-TY (dts-ya'n 9 -t§), n. Want of unity ; a 
state of separation. 

Diaunity is the natural property of matter. More. 

DlCs-6’’§A<jrB, n. 1. Cessation of use or custom. 
** The rest to be abolished by disusage^** Hooker, 

2. The state of being unaccustomed or inex- 
perienced. State Trials, 1650, 

dIS-USB^ (dls-ySaO, n. Cessation of use or cus- 
tom; desuetude. 

l/et US not sfifle, or ■weaken by diniae or contrary practice, 

. . . the good Incltuatioiis of nature. Morrow, 

DIS-U§E' (dls-yuz')> «• u. [dis and use. — It. 
disusare; Sp. desusar.'] \i. disused; dis- 
using, DISUSED.] 

1. To desist from using ; to cease to make use 
of ; not to use. “ Arms long disused.** Denham, 

2. To disaccustom j — generally with to, 

**Bion long disused to play.^' BlaSklook, 

DI§“VAl-U-A'TIQN, n. Act of disvaluing; dis- 
gri^ce; disreputation. Disvaluation of the 
power of tho Spaniard.” Bacon. 

Cdlz-vitryu), V, ck. To bring into dis- 
esteem; to underTmLe. Shah. 

Dll^yAL'yE, n. Disregard ; disgrace. B. Jonson. 
t dI§- VAN-T A'^^^EOyS, a. Disadvantageous.Dray . 
t e; a. To develop. Bailey. 

tDlf-Vj&l^r'TyRB, n. Disadventure. Shelton. 

b Dl^^vry^fR, V. n. To take off the visor, or mask 
which covers and protects the visage. Hall. 

a. To destroy the credit of; to 

contradict. 

Every letter he hath writ hath diwouched another. Shak. 

t dIS-WArN'^, V, €k. To direct by previous notice ; 
to warn against. ** Diswaming me , . . from 
coming to Theob old’s.” Williams, j 

tDlS-wiT', t, a» To divest or deprive of wit. 
tDlS-wlT'Tp), ct. Mad; distracted. Drayton. 

+ dIs- w6nT', t). a. To deprive of accustomed 
usage ; to disaccustom. Bp, HaU. 


IfDiS-WORK'MAN-SHlP (dls-wdrk'-), n. HI or| 
bad workmanship. Heywood . ; 

fPlS-WOR'SHlP (dts-wur'ship), n, A cause of 
disgrace. Milton. 

t DlT, 71 . 1. [A, S, dihtan, to write ; Ger. dichten.^ 
See Ditty.] A ditty; a poem; a tune. Spemer. 

2. [L. dictum.) A word ; a decree. Kelkarti. 

t BIT, V. a. [A. S. dyttan.) To close up. More. 

t DI-TA'TION, n. [L. dito, ditatus, to enrich.] 
The act oi* enriching. Bp. Hall, 

DItch, n. [A. S. die ; Dut. dyh ; Ger. deich, a 
dike, ddeher, a ditcher- — See Dig, and Diicb.] 

1. A narrow channel or trench dug in the 
earth for the passage or the reception of water. 

Sudden the duchea swell, the meadows swim. Thomson. 

2. A long, narrow receptacle of water in the 

earth ; — sometimes used of a rivulet or brook 
in contempt. Bacon. 

3. (Fort.) An excavation, fosse, moat, or 
trench made round the works of a fortification, 
and furnishing the earth necessary for the con- 
struction of the rampart and parapet. Cainphell, 

Ditches are of two kinds, wet and dry* hut. <*01.^ 

tification, the diy dach is considered p « . ^ t : 

one. 

dItoh, V, 71. [A. S. diman. — See Dig.] [t. 

DITCHED ; pp. DITCHING, DITCHED.] To make 
a ditch- Smft. 

DITCH, V. a. 1, To surround with a ditch, trench, 
or moat. Barret. 

2. To dig a ditch, or ditches, in. Craig. 

DlTCH'BtTR, n. (Bot.) A plant of the genus Arc- 
tium ; the clotbur ; common burdock. Ash. 

DlTCH'-De-LlV'eRED (-erd), a. Brought forth 
in a ditch. Shak. 

DiTCH'JgR, n. One who digs ditches. Jewett. 

dItoh'ING, n. The art of forming ditches. 

dItch'— LIKE, a. Hesembling a ditch. Savage. 

t DITE, V. a. [A. S. dihtan.) To make ready. 

ma hideous club aloft he diies, Spenser. 

Df-TfiT-RA-HE'DRAL, a. [Gr. dig and tefi^ahe^ 
draXI) (Min.) Being tetrahedral with dihedral 
summits. Clarke. 

Dl'THJgi-I^M, n. [Gr. lig, two, and god,] The 
doctrine of the existence of two gods, a good and 
an evil one ; dualism ; Manicheism. Cudworth. 

dFth®-Ist, n. One who believes in ditheism. 
** To reason with, pagan ditheistsJ BoUnghroke. 

DI-THy-ISTlO, ? Relating to ditheism. 

Df-THy-IS'Tl-OAL, ^ BoUnghroke. 

dIth'Y-RAMB (dlth'f-rtlmb), n. [Gr. hebgan^os ; 
L. dithyramhus.) A hymn in honor of Bacchus, 
full of wild transport ; a dithyrambic hymn. 

The dithyramb with clamors dissonant. Holland. 

DITH-Y-RAM'BJC, a. [Gr. ISvpafi^iKdg ; L. dithy- 
7 'amSicus ; It. ^ Sp. aitiramhieo ; Fr. ditkyram- 
hiqike.) Relating to a dithyramb ; wild ; enthu- 
siastic. ** His [Findar*s] impetuous dithyrambic 
tide.” Cowley. 

dITH-Y-RAm'BJO, n. 1. A song in honor of Bac- 
chus ; a dithyramb. Roscommon. 

2. Any poem written with wildness and en- 
thusiasm. ** Pindar and other writers of dithy- 
ramhics.** Walsh. 

tDp'TIQN (dlsVuo), (D, ditto,) Dominion; 
sovereignty; rule; sway. Evelyn. 

DI'T5NB,vi. [Gr. Sirovog ; 5/f, two, andr5»o{, tone.] 
(Mtis.) A dbuhle tone ; the greater third ; an 
interval of two whole tones. Moore. 

DI-TRI-€H5T'g-MOOs, a, [Gr. lig, ^ ^ 
two, rpij^oS, in three places, and rigvu), jpf 

to cut.] (Bot.) Divided in two or three W 

ramifications, as a stem. Loudon, 

DlT'Rl-GLtPH [dlt'r?-elif, Sm. Cl. 


DIVAN 

dI-TR6'j0HEE, n. [Gr. StTpoxaios.) (Pros.) A 
double trochee. Clar'ke, 

DJT-TAn'D^R, n. (Bot.) The common name ap- 
plied to a plant of the genus Lepidtum, or pe]^- 
perwort, of which the most common species is 
Lepidium sativum, or common cress. Johnson, 

DiT'TA-l'TY, n. [Gr. St/crafivog ; CkiKrtj, a mountain 
of Crete*; L. dieta7n7ius ; It. dittamo ; Fr, dic- 
tanie.) (Bot.) An aromatic perennial plant; 
dittany of Crete ; Origanum dicfamnus. Miller, 

dIt'TAY, n. [L. dicttim.J^ (Scottish Law.) A 
criminal accusation ; indictment. Jamieson, 

dIt'TJED (dit'tid), a. Sung ; adapted to music. 

Who, with his soft pipe and smootii-dittied song. MUton, 

dItTo, ad. or n, [L. dictus, said ; It. detto^ As 
said, or as aforesaid ; the same thing repeated; 
— usually contracted and written do. 

DIT-T5L'Q-GY, n. [Eng. ditto, and Gr- Xtyog, 
a discourse. J A double readiag. Crabh, 

DIT'TY, n. [A. S. dihtan, to compose, to write. 
— Belg. § Dut. diclit, a poem. —Ger. dichten, to 
write poetry. — L. dico, dictus, to say.] A little 
poem to be sung ; a song; a lay. 

His annual wound, in Lebanon, allured 

The Syrian damsels to lament his fate 

In amorous ditties all a suiumer^s day. Miaott. 

Syn. — See Song. 

DIT'TY-JNG, n. The singing of ditties. “Yonr 
cheerful dittyhig.** Fletcher. 

DI-y-Rje'SIS, n. [Gr. licbpriatsi Sta, intensive, 
and Svpfw, to void urine.] (Med,) An excessive 
flow of urine. Brande. 

Dl-y-RfiT^JC, a. [Gr. ItovptjriKls ; D. divreticus ; 
It. ^ Sp. diuretico ; Fr. diuretigue.) (Med.) 
Tending to promote a copious discharge of 
urine. Young. 

Dl-y-RjBT'lC, n. (Med.) A medicine which has 
the property of increasing the secretion of 
urine. Du7iglison, 

DI-y-RfiT'I-CAL-NJBSS, n. The quality of being 
diuretic. [R.] Scott, 

Df“UR'N^L, a, [L. diumus ; dies, a day ; It. § 
Sp. dmmo ; Fr, diume.) 

1. Eelatingto or constituting the day ; daily; 

quotidian. ♦‘The diurnal hours.” Prior. 

Some better warmth to cherish 
Our limbs benumbed ere this dwmal star 
Leave cold the night. jIftTton. 

I 2. Performed in a day. “ The diurnal revo- 
lution of the sun.” Locke, 

Syn.— See Daily. 

DI-UR 'NAL, n. 1. t A journal; a day-book; a 
daily paper. “ Writers of diumals** Tatter, 

2. (Omith.) One of a tribe of raptorial birds, 

including those which fly by day and have lateral 
eyes. Brande. 

3. (Ent.) One of a family of lepidopterous 
insects which fly chiefly during the day. Brande. 

Dl-UR'NAL-IST, n. A journalist, [b.] Bp. HaU* 

Df-tlR'NAL-LY, ckd. Daily ; every day. [b.] Tatter' 

Dl-UR'NAL-NjfiSS, n. The quality of being diur- 
nal or daily. Scott. 

t DI-UR-N ACTION, n. The act of remaining dur- 
ing the day. flaU. 

Dl-y-TttR'NAL, a. \L, di%durmt8^ Lasting; of 
long continuance, [b.] M%lion. 


Dt-y-TtJE'N|-TV, n, [L. diutumitas; It. dkdur- 
Sp. aiteiurTiidad.) Length of duration; 
continuance of time. [B.] Browm. 


by which two tr^lyphs are obtained in the frieze 
between the triglyphs that stand over the col- 
umns. Brande. 

Di-TRQ-jCHE'AN, a. [Gr. lirpSy^aios, a double 
trochee; L/ditrooheeus,) Containing two tro- 
chees. , Ed. Rev. 


DT-vAn' (de-v3lii0» w. [Per. diw&n. A word used 
in Persia, Turkey, and Arabia. — “ The earliest 
acceptation in which we find it employed is that 
of a muster-roll, or military pay-book.’’ P. Oyc.] 

1. The great council of the Turkish empire ; 

the Turkish council of state. Brande. 

2. The saloon or hall where a council is held * 

a state- chamber ox room where company is re- 
ceived. jP. Cyc. 

3. A seat at the sides of a council-chamber ; 

a sofa. P., Cyc. 

4. A collection of poems by one and the 

same author. “The divan of Sadi.” “The 
divan of Hafiz.” Brfmde* 
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DIVIDE 


6 Any council assembled. 

Fo’th rusherl in his<‘p the creat consulting peers, 
llaiacd iium the elj.rk aran. jUilfon. 

Df-vAP-O-RA'Trox, n. (C?wm.) The driving out 
of vapors by means of fire, [ii.] Crabb. 

DI-vAr’I-CATE, i\ n, [L. clirarico, dtraricatits ; 
dis, apart, and larico^ to stretch the legs.] [/. 
DIVARICATED J pp, DIVARICATING, DIVARI- 
CATED.] 

1, To open vdde ; to part itself into two ; to 

be stretched ap irt ; to stride. Woodward, 

2. (Boi.) To diverge at an obtuse angle ; to 

be widely divergent. P. Cpc, 

DI-VAR^|-OATE, i\ a. To divide into two. Grew, 

DI-vAr'I-CATE, a, {Nat, mat.) Spread out 
widely ; widely divergent. Brande, 

DI-VAR-T-CA'TIOX, n, [Fr. divaricaiion.l 

1. The state of being divaricated or forked ; a 

divergence ; a forking. “ A dimrieation of the 
way.*^ Ray, 

2. A disagreement in opinion. Browne, 

3. {Nat. Hist.) A crossing or intersection of 

fibres at different angles. Maunder. 

DIVE, t?. n. [A. S. dujian\ Dnt. doopen. — See 
Dip.] [/. DIVED ; pp, diving, dived.] 

1. To plunge voluntarily under water or other 
liquid -with the head first. 

Not so bold Amall; with A weight of skuR 
Furious he c/ues. Pope. 

2. To go down, move, or remain under water 
in search of something. 

The poor Indians are eaten up by them [crocodilesl -when 
tiiey dtve for pearl. Halevfh. 

3. To go deep into any subject ; to penetrate. 
“ To dke into the nature of things.” Locke. 

DIVE, 11 , a. To explore by diving, [r.] 


j 8 fy t>ivers and diverse are both derived from L. 
diverstts ; and they were fonnerly used indiscrimi- 
natel} ; but good usa^o has now al!i\ed to them dif- 
ferent nieanintts. — “'Uirrr^ implies did'erence only *, 
dirersf, difference w ith oppOMtiun. * Thus, the sev- 
eral e\ anaelistp narrate filename event? in dv ers man- 
ners, but not 111 tin ” Dr, Trenrh, 

DI'VSIR^COL'QRED (-kul'liirdl, a. Haring va- 
rious colors. “AV’ith diiers^colored fans.” Shak, 

Di'V^RSE, a, [L. diversttai It. Sp. dherso; 
Fr.dfiers, — See Divers.] Turned from one 
another ; different ; varied ; diversified ; vary- 
ing ; unlike* “ Four great beasts came up from 
the sea, diverse one from another.” Dan, vii, 3. 

DI'V^IRSE, ad. In different directions; diversely. 

His papers light fly diicrsc, tossed m air. Pope, 

t Dl-VERSE', e. n. To turn aside* “ The red- 
cross knight diversed.” Spenser. 

DI' VJ^RSE-LY, ad, 1. In a diverse manner ; va- 
riously ; differently. 

The gifts of God are . . . dit eraety bestowed. JSooKer, 
2. In different directions- 

On Ufe's vast ocean dtver^b/ we sail. Pope. 

DJ-VER'Sl-FI-A-BLE, a. That may be diver- 
sified. Boyle. 

Dl-VER-S{-FI-CA'TIQN, n.^ [It. diversijcazione.'i 

1. The act of diversifying or makmg various 
in form or in quality ; a varying. 

2. The state of being diversified ; variation ; 
modification ; alteration ; change. “ Colors . . . 
produced by direrayications of the light.” Boyle, 

DI-VER'SI-FIED (de-vfir'sf-f Id), a. Made dif- 

ferent; various. 

DI-VER'Sl-FORM, a, Tarying in form; of vari- 
ous form. Smart, 


DJ-VeRT^, v, a, [L. diverto ; dis, apart, and ver- 
to, to turn ; It. dirertere ; Sp. ^ Fr. divertir.) 
[l. DIVERTED ; pp, diverting, DIVERTED.] 

1. To draw aivay from ; to turn aside. 

They rfiicrfer/ raillery from improper objects, and gave a 
new tu.n to ridicuU. Addison, 

2. To allure from study, from business, or 
from any thing with which the mind is seriously 
occupied ; to please ; to amuse ; to entertain ,* 
to recreate. 

An ingenious gentleman did divert or instruct the king- 
dom by his papers. 8u'\ft, 

3. f To subvert ; to destroy, Shak, 

Syn."-See Amuse, Jest. 

DI-VERT^, r. n. To practise diversion; to turn 
aside ; to diverge. Philips. 

DJ-V^RT'JglR, n. He who, or that which, diverts. 

fDl-V^RT'l-CLEjW. A turning ; a by-way. Hales, 

Dl-VERT'ING,^. a . Affording diversion or amuse- 
ment; exhilarating; divertive. Cowp&t, 

Df-VERT'ING-LY, ad. In a manner that diverts. 

DI-v£rT'1NG-n£ss, n. The quality of affording 
diversion, [r.] Scott, 

D1-V£r'TISE [de-vgr^tiz, W, P, Ja, K, Sm, R , ; 
dI-v 9 r-tIz^ Pk^.], V , a . [See Divert.] To please ; 
to amuse ; to entertain ; to recreate ; to divert. 

Lict orators Instruct, let them dzVerttse, and let them 
move us. JDrgden, 

Dl-Vj£R'TI§E-M£NT, n, [Fr. divertissement. 1 
Diversion ; recreation ; amusement. ** He has 
no relish to such divertisemejiis,^* Tucker. 

“ This old word, in modern use, has a half 
French pronunciation (dc-ver'tez-inongOj signi- 
fies a short ballet, or other entertainment, between 
the acts of longer pieces.*’ STnart, 


The Curtii bravely dii'ed the gulf of fbme, Denham. 

t DI-VfiL', V. a. [L. divello.'] To pluck or pull 
asunder ; to sever. Browne, 

DI-VfiL%5NT, a. Drawing asunder, [r.] Smart. 

DI-v:BL'L1-CATE, V. a, [L. dis^ apart, and vel^ 
UcOy to pluck.] To pull ; to tear, [r,] Todd, 



DI'V^JR, n, 1. One who dives. 

2. {Omith,) A 
web-footed water- 
fowl, of the order 
Amerea^xid. family 

Co^ym5ic?<8, closely , , 

allied to the CTebe, 

and so called from Great northern diver, or loon 

its habit of diving iColyndm glaaalts), 

very frequently. Gray, 

t DI'V£rb, n, [L. diverbium.’l A by- word ; a 
proverb. Burton. 

Di-V£R-B?R-A'TIQN, n, [L. diverbero^ diverbera^ 
to separate.] A sounding through. Craig, 

DJ-VER^E', V. n, [L. dimrgoi dis^ apart, and 
vergo, to turn ; It. divergere ; Sp. divergir ; Fr* 
diverger.'l diverged ; pp. diverging, di- 


^ b tend various ways from one 
point ; — opposed to converge. 

The rays ptooeeding from mgh otgects do more diverge, 
and tlrose from distant objects less. Derham. 


D1-v£r§1E'M^:NT, n. Divergence. Clarke, 

Dj-VER'^FiXCB, n, [It. divergmzax Sp. t&'uer- 
gencia ; Fr. divergence,’] The act of diverging; 
a proceeding in different directions from one 
point ; — opposed to convergence, “ Divergence 
of sound.” Sir W. Jones, 


DI-V£R'^]g;N-CY, n. Same as DIVERGENCE. Pa%. 

DI-V&R'95;NT,a. [It. ^ Sp. divergentei Fr. di-- 
vergent,] Tending to various parts from one 
point, as two or more lines; separatiM from 
each other ; — opposed to convergent!, Jdhnson. 

p, a. Tending various ways from 
one point, as two or more lines ; divergent. 

DJ-VliR^^ING-LY, ad. In a diverging manner. 


Dl'V^R.^ (dlV^rz), a, [L. diversuai diSy apart, 
and verto^o turn ; Fr. divers.] 

1. t Differing ; unlike ; diverse. ‘‘ A prey of 
divers colors of needle-work.” Judg, v. 30. 

2. Several ; sundiw ; more than one ; various ; 
many ; numerous- *^Divers miracles.” Seh. ii. 4. 


DJ-VER'Sl-FY, V, a. [L. diversusy different, and 
fuciOy to make; It. diversijicare\ Sp. diver$i„ 
ficar ; Fr, diveraijier.] [i. diversified ; pp. di- 
versifying, DIVERSIFIED.] 

1. To make different ; to distinguish, as one 
thing from another. ** Species, as much sepa- 
rated and diversijied one from another.” Locke, 

2. To make varioro ; to mark with variety ; 
to vary ; to variegate. The country being ai- 
versified between hills and dales,” Sidney, 

It was easier for Homer to find proper sentiments for Gre- 
cian generals than for Milton to dxtenify his infernal counnl 
with proper characters. Aadison. 

Dl-VJgR-SlL'Q-autoT, a, [L. diversus, different, 
and eloquor, to speak.] Speaking in different 
ways ; speaking variously. Craig, 

DI-v£R'SIQN, n. [It* diverzionei Sp. ^ Fr. di- 
version.] 

, 1. The act of diverting or turning aside. 
“ Diversion of it [sap] to the sprouts.” Bacon. 

2. That which diverts or draws aside ; that 
which allures the mind from study or from grave 
pursuits ; sport ; play ; pastime ; amusement ; 
recreation; entertainment; divertisement. 

Such productions of wit and humor as expose vice and 
fblly furnish useiUl diversion to readers, Addison, 

3. {Mil.) The act of drawing the enemy off 

from some design by threatening or attacking a 
distant part* Johnson, 

The word diversion means no more than tliat 
which diverts or turns us aside from ourselves, and in 
this way helps us to forget ourselves for a little.” Dr. 
TrensA, 

Syxu— Bee Amusement. 

DJ-vSb'SI-TY, n, ,[Xi, diversitas ; It* diversity ; 
Sp. diversidM ; Fr. diversitL] 

1. The quality or the state of being diverse ; 
difference; dissimilitude; unlikeness. 

Then is there In this diversity no contrariety. Ptoolcei'. 

2: Variety; different kinds. Hooker, 

Sodety cannot subsist without a divarsity of stations. Rogers. 

3, Distinct being; not identity, ** The ideas 

of identity and diversity,** Locke, 

4. The state of being made various ; varie- 
gation. 

Blushing in bright diversities of day. Pope, 

Syn,— See Difference, Variety. 

fDl-VjpR-SlVQ-LfiNT, a, [L. divorsua, differ- 
ent, and volensy wishing.] Desiring different 
thl^. ** You diversivoi^ lawyer.”^, Webster, \ 

Di'V?RS-LY, ad. See Diversely. Pope. \ 


DI-V£r'TIVE, a. Recreative; amusing; divert- 
ing. Divertive fahlea,** Boyle, 

DJ-Vj&ST', V, a, [D. devestio ; (fe, priv., and vestio, 
to clothe ; It. divestire ; Fr. dtvHir*] p. divest- 
ed ; pp, DIVESTING, DIVESTED.] To Strip ; to 
deprive; to disarm ; to strip : — opposed to t»- 
vest\ as, ** To divest a man of clothing, of arms, 
of honor, or of office.” — See Devest. 

DI-VfeS'Tl-BLE, G. That maybe divested; capa. 
hie of being stripped. Boyle. 

Dl-VEs'TI-TURB, n. (iaw.) The surrender of 
property. Maunder, 

Dl-V£ST'M]g;jNrT, w. Act of divesting, [r.] Coleridge* 
t D{-VjBST'URE, n. The act of putting off. Boyle, 
Dl-VID'A-BLE, a, I. That maybe divided; divisi- 
ble. “ teard and not easily aixidable,** Pearce, 

2. f Divided ; separate ; different. Shak, 

Divi-Divr, n. {Com.) The astringent part of 
the Ccesalpinia coriarea ; —used in tanning and 
dyeing. Cyc, of Com, 

t Dl-ViD'ANT, a. Different ; separate. Shak, 

Dl-VfDB% V, a, [Xi, divide ; It. dwidere ; Sp. du 
vidir ; Fr. divisor,] p. divided ; pp, divid- 

j ING, DIVIDED.] 

1. To part Into two or more pieces ; to sepa- 
rate into parts ; to sever; to sunder, 

Dimde the living child in two, wad give half to the one and 
hxklf to the other. I Kings ill. 25. 

2. To keep apart or separate, as by a parti- 
tion ; to interpose a barrier between* 

You must go 

Where seas, and winds, and deserts will divide you. Dryden, 

3. To disunite in opinion, feeling, or interest ; 
to cause to be discordant ; to set at variance. 

There shall be five in one house divided, Lviee xii. 

4. To distribute ; to share ; to allot } to deal 

out ; to give in shares. “ A right to dvvide the 
earth by families.” Locke, 

6. (Cbw.) To apportion, as dividends or prof- 
its, among shareholders. Craig. 

6. To separate into two parts, as the mem- 
bers of a legislative body, in order to determine 
a vote. Craig, 

Syn. — To Uvids is to Oiaumte or separate into two 
parts ; to disbnbute is to divide or separttU into several 
parts. A town is divided by a river passing throu^ 
it ; countries are Molded into districts, proviiiioes, ot 
counties, and ace separated by mountains and seas.— 
Opinions, minds, &c., are divided ; corporeal substances 
are separated or parted ; a sqm of niQiiey,*er^£svcirs, 
are distributed, — See See arate* 
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DIVIDE 

D|-VlDE', t. n. i. To be parted or severed ; to 
part ; to sunder ; to separate. 

To right and left the front 
Divided^ and to either flank retired. Mfton. 

2- To break friendsbip ; to be set at variance. 
‘■‘Brothers dhtrfe.” Shak, 

3. To be of different opinions. 

Commentators and critics have divided upon this matter. 

Waierland, 

4. {Legislation,) To form into two groups, in 

order to determine a vote. Clarke, 

I)l-VlDE‘, M. {To^gra^hy^ A ridge of land 
separating the affluents of one stream from 
those of another ; water-shed. Eliot, 

Dl- Vf D'5D, p, a, 1- Formed into divisions ; parted. 

2. {Bot,) Applied to lca\es cut into divisions, 
extending to the midrib or to the leaf-stalk.Gray. 

Dl-VID'J^D-LY, ad. In parts ; by divisions. 

BlV'l-DfiND, n. [L. diiidendtimt that is to be divid- 
ed ; It. dividenda ; Sp. dividendo ; Fr. dividende,"] 

1. A share; a division;— especially a share 
or sum paid to creditors out of the estate of a 
bankrupt, or to proprietors from the interest or 
annual income of a bank or other stock. 

2. (Aritk.) The number or quantity given to 

be divided. Eike, 

f dI V'J-D fiNT, n, 1. Division ; share. Eoa:. 

2. One w’ho divides ; a divider. Harrington, 
n. He who, or that which, divides. 

D|-VfD‘jpR§, n,pl. An instrument for dividing 
lines, describing circles, &c. Eliot. 

01-VID'1NG, n. Separation. Heh, iv. 12. 

DJ'VfD'lNG, p, a. Separating; making division. 

0I-V!d'V- 4L> a- Divided ; shared in common, [r,] 

And her reign, 

With thousand lesser lights, dividual holds. JUdtOTu 

DI-VlO'V-AL-LY* ^ divided manner. 

DJ-VlD'y-OtJS, a, [li. dividutis,] Divided ; di- 
vidual.* [r.] Coleridge, 

DlV-l-NA'TIQIf, n, [L. dioinafio% It. divinor 
zione ; Sp. divinadon ; Fr. divincdioii.'X 

1. The act of divining ; the art or the act of 

foretelling future events ojr certain superstitious 
experiments and observations arbitrarily insti- 
tuted, or by the inspection of entrails, dame, 
cakes, wine, flight of birds, &c. ; observation of 
the planets, stars and clouds, and sometimes 
by the alleged influence of spirits or the divine 
afflatus, London Ency, 

Certidn tokens they noted in tflrds, or hi the entrails of 
beasts, or by other like frivolous divmations. Hooker, 

2. A conjectural presage or prediction- 

Telt thou thy earl his diviiicdUm lies. Shade, 

Syn.— See Prophecy. 

/>IV'l-NA-TQR, n, [L.] A diviner. Burton, 

DJ-VlN'A-TQ-RY [d^-vInVtiSr-?, JSCC.TFA; d^-vi'- 
na-tar-’?, Ja , ; dlv'^-nJ'tur-e, a, pt. §^Sp. 
dvmncUorio\ Fr. dioinatoire,) Pertaining to 
divination, [r.] Raleigh, 

PI-VINE', a, [D. ; dlvus, a god ; It. ^ Sp. 

divim ; Fr. divin,'\ 

1. Pertaining or belonging to €lod. “ Partak- 
ers of the dim'ne nature.^' 2 Pet, i, 4. 

2. Proceeding from God ; not natural ; not 

human. “ Divine revelation.” Clarke, 

3. Partaking of the nature of God ; excellent 

m a supreme degree ; godhke. “ The dioinest 
and richest mind. * Davies, 

4. Appropriated to God; heavenly; ^irit- 
nal ; holy ; sacred, “ Divine seiw,** WaUs, 

5. t Presageful ; divining. “His heart, cK- 

vine of something ilU” Muton, 

Syn.— Sea Holy. 

DI-VfNE', n, 1. A minister of the gospel; a 
priest ; a clergyman. 

Clftadio must die to-morrow? let him be fhmtshed with 
divhes, shak, 

2. One versed in divinity; a theologian. 
“ Our most eminent divines.** Spectator, 

. A mimster of the gospel, or a dergyman^ is 
adteme; a professor of divinity or theology is atfte- 
ologian, or a learned dxnne. ~ Soe Gleroyman. 

Pf-VlN®^, vf, a. [L. dsmio ; IL divinare ; Fr. di- 
viner.'] [». DIVINEP f pp, BlVININ'Ov DIVINEP.] 

1. To foretell ; to predict; to presage. “The 

prophets that divine lies.** Ezek, xiii. 9. 

2. f To make divine ; to deify. Spenser, 

A, B, f, 0, % long; A, £, t, 6, 
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DI-ViNE', V, n, 1. To foretell or predict by divi- 
nation, or by some superstitious or supernatu- 
ral means ; to utter prognostications. “ Divine 
to me by the familiar spirit.” 1 Sam, xxviii. 8. 

2. To conjecture ; to guess. “ He has di- 
vined rightly.” Drgden, 

D|-vLvb'LY, ad. In a divine manner; by the 
agency of God ; supremely ; excellently. 

DI-VlNE'N®SS, n. 1. The quality of being di- 
vine ; divinity. Shaftesbury, 

2. Supreme excellence. Sh(ik, 

Dj-ViN'JglR, n, 1. One who divines or practises 
divination ; a conjurer. “ Witches, magicians, 
diviners^ and sueb inferior seducers.” Browne, 

2. One who messes ; a conjecturer. “ A no- 
table diviner of thoughts.” Ijocke, 

DI-viN'JgR-JSss, n. A prophetess, [r.] Drgden, 

DiV'ING, n. The act of descending into the water. 

DiV'lNG, p, a. Passing or going under water. 

BiV'ING-Bj§LL, n. A machine or apparatus in 
the form of a bell or an inverted cup, by means 
of which persons may descend below the sur- 
face of the water, and remain for some time 
without injury to the health while executing va- 
rious operations, respiration being sustained by 
the compressed air in the upper portion. Brande. 

t DJ-VIN'I-FIED (-ftd), a. Participating of the 
divine nature. Partheneia Sacra^ 1633. 

Dl-ViN'^NG-Rf^D, n. A forked branch, usually 
of hazel, said to be useful for discovering mines 
or water under the ground. P. Cyc, 

DI-V!n'I-TY, n, [L. dimnitas ; It. divinith ; Sp- 
divinidad'i Fr. divinite,'] 

1. The quality of being divine ; the nature of 
God; participation of the nature of God; di- 
vine nature; deity; godhead. 

He attributes divinity to other things then God. SttUinfffieet, 

2. God ; the Deity ; the Supreme Being. 

*T is the divimty that stirs within us. Addison. 

3. A celestial being; an angel. “Subser- 
vient divinities,** Cheyne, 

4. A false god ; an id#. 

Beastly divinities and droves of gods. Prior. 

5. The science of divine things ; theology. 

“The study of divinity,** Clarke, 

6. Something supernatural. 

They soy there is a divinity in odd numbers. Shak. 

DiV'I-NIZE, V, a. To make divine ; to deify. [R.] 

The doctors have divinized wrath, cruelty, Ac. Jtamsay, 

DI-vIs-I-b1l'I-TY, n. pit, divisibilith; Sp, divisi- 
biliaad ; Fr. divisibihU,) The quality of being 
divisible, or separable into parts. Locke, 

DI-Vl§'I-BLE (de-vlz’e-bl), a, [L. dividbilis ; It. 
divisibile ; Sp. § Fr. divisible^ Capable of be- 
ing divided ; separable* Clarke, 

D|-Vl§'I-BLE, n, A divisible substance. “ The 
composition of bodies, whether it be of divisi- 
bles or indivisibles.” Glanville, 

DI-v1§'1-BLB-n£ss, n. DivisibiHty. “The in- 
deflnite divisibletiess of matter.” Boyle, 

Dl-Vl§'l-BLY, ad. In a divisible manner. 

Dl-Vl^'IQN (df-vtzh'un, 93), n, [L. divisw ; It. 
divisione ; Sp. ^ Fr. division,'] 

1. The act of dividing. “ The division of the 

spoil.” Gihbwi, 

2. The state of being divided- 2 Esdr, vi. 41. 

3. That which divides, separates, or keeps 
apart ; a partition ; demarcation. Johnson, 

^ 4. The part separated from the rest ; a por- 
tion ; a section. If we look into communities 
and divisions of men.” Addison, 

5, Disunion; discord; difference; disagree- 

ment. “ The great cause of all the schisms and 
divisions,** Clarke, 

6, A distinguishing mark ; a distinction. 

I will put a divudon between, xay people aud tlii;^^pe^le.^ 

7, (Rhet,) A part of a discourse. 

Express the heads of your divisions in as flew and clear 
words as you can. 

8, (Mil.) A portion of an army commanded 

by a general officer, and comprising cavalry, in- 
fantry, and artillery. Campbell, 

9, {Naval,) A select number of ships in a 
fleet or squadron, distinguished by a particular 

1^, short; V* Y> ohsousre; fAeB, 
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flag or pendant, and usually commanded by a 
general officer. London Ency, 

10. {Aritk,) A rule which shows how often 

one number is contained in another; the op- 
eration of finding from two quantities a third, 
which multiplied by the first shall produce the 
second. Davies ^ Peck, 

11. {Mus,) The separation of the interval of 

an octave into a number of less intervals : — a 
series of notes always applied, in vocal music, 
to a single syllable. Moore. 

Syn. — Disagreement, Part. 

Dl-Vl§'rON-AL (de-vlzh'uu-al), a. Relating to 
division; dividing, [r.^ Smart, 

DI-Vl^TQN-A-RY (d^-vizh'un-a-re*), a, ^r. divi- 
s/o»nflire.]’Noting division, [r.] Gen, Dearborn, 

tDI-Vl§TON-|;R, w. A divider. Sheldon, 

Dl-Vf 'SIVE, a. 1. That forms or notes distribu- 
tion; distributive. Mede. 

2. That divides or sets at variance ; creating 
division or discord. Burnet, 

Dl-Vl'SIVE-LY, ad. So as to divide. Ec, Rev. 

Dl-Vl'§OR Cde-vl'zur), n. [L. divisor,) {Arith,) 
The number by which the dividend is divided. 

Comtson divisor, (Jlrith,) any number that will di- 
vide two or more numbers without a remainder. 

DI-VORCE', n. [L. dtvortkim\ diverto, tcTtum 
away ; It. divorzio ; Sp. divorcio ; Fr. divorce,) 

1. (Law,) The separation of husband ana 

wife by the sentence of the law or by a compe- 
tent judge; the dissolution of the marriage 
contract by law, either totally {a vinculo matri- 
monii, i. e. from the bond of marriage), or par- 
tially {a mensa et fhoro, i. e. from table and bed, 
or from bed and hoard). Burrill, 

2. Separation; disunion. “Alienation of 
mind and divorce of affections.” K, Charles, 

3. The cause of separation. Shah, 

DJ- VC)RCE', V, a. [Low L. dirortio ; Sp. divordar ; 
Fr. dhorcer,) p. divorced ; pp, divorcing, 

DIVORCED.] 

1. To separate, by a legal process, or by sen- 
tence of the law, as a husband and wife. 

Who would have imagined that the desire that Henry 
VIII. had to be dii oroed fVoro his wife, would have brought 
about the reformation in England? Frvestley, 

2. To part ; to separate ; — applied to things. 

Were It consonant unto reason to divorce these two sen- 
tences? Hooker, 

3. To put away ; to put off ; to divest. 

Nothing but death 

Shall e^er divorce my dignities. Shtik. 

Dl-VOR-CEE', n. A person divorced. 

Lord Highgate took the divorcee home, and married her. 

H. J3. JRev, 

DI-V5RCE'L5SS, ®. Free from divorce. Coleridge, 

DI-VORCE'MBNT, n. Divorce. “Let him give 
her a writing of divorcement,** Matt, v, 31. 

DJ-VOR'CBR, n, 1. He who, or that which, di- 
vorces. 

Death is the eternal divorcer of marriage. Jkrwnmond, 

2, One of a sect called divorcers, whose ori- 
gin is attributed to Milton. 

Those I term divorcers that would be quit of their wives 
for slight occasions; and, to maintain this opinion, one hath 
published a tractate of divorce. Pagitt, 

DI-v6r'CI-BLE, a. That may be divorced. Milton. 

Dl-VOE'Cl VE, a. That divorces ; that has power 
to divorce. “ This divorcive law.” Milton. 

dJv'QT, n, A thin, flat turf, j§;enerally of an ob- 
long form, used for thatching houses and for 
fuel. [Scot.] Jamieson, 

dI-FO'TO, \lt,, devoid.) {Mus,) Noting a man- 
ner suited to excite devotion. Moore, 

+ Dl-vtJL'GATE, V. a, [L. MvuJtgo, dwidgatm, to 
spread among the people.] To divulge. 

Which (thinid is dxoidgcded, or spread abroad. Bidpet, 

t Dl-VtJL'GATE, a. Published ; made known. 

By which the ftith was divulgate and spread. More, 

dIV-VL-GA'TION, ». [L. dividgoMo ; It. divoU 
gasdone ; Sp. dvemgadon ; Fr. mvidgimon,) The 
act of divulging ; a publishing, [e.] Bp.BaU, 

DI-vftL^B', V, a, [L. divulgo ; dis, noting sepa-i 
ration, and vnlgus, the people ; It. divtUgarei 
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Sp. ditulgar ; Fr. divtilguer.^ p. DiVtxO-ED ; 
pp, DIVULGIN’G, DIVULGED.] 

1. To spread abroad; to make commonly 
known ; to reveal to the world ; to publish ; to 
disclose ; to spread ; to tell. 

, The great Architect 

Did visely to conceal* and not divvlijm 
His secrets. J/iZten. 

2. To declare by a public act ; to proclaim. 

. God marks 

The lust man, and divulges him through heaven 
To all his angels, Sfilton. 

Syn. — See Disclose, Publish, Spread, Tell, 

DI-vCl^^E', n. To become public, [r.] 

Keep it from divulging. Shak. 

Dl-VtTL^^E'MgNT, n. The act of divulging or 
making known, [r,] A Mag. 

Dl-V&L'^^R, n. One who divulges. Knox. 

DJ-VOL'SION (de-vurshun), n. [L. divulsio.'] A 
plucking away ; a rending asunder ; laceration. 
‘*Divuisio7if or separation of elements.’" Holland. 

Dl-V&L'SIVB, a. That tears apart. Bp. Hall. 

Dl-wAJ<r\n. [Persian.] See Divan. P.Cyc. 

DI'ZEN (di'zn), v. a. [“ This word seems cor- 
rupted from digkV’ Johiison.'^ [t. dizened ; 

pp. DIZBNING, DIZENED.] 

1, To dress ; to attire ; to clothe. 

Take the armor down, and see him dizened. Beau, tf FI. 

2. To rig out ; to deck gayly ; to bedizen. 

Tour ladyship lifts up the sash to be seen. 

For sure! had dizened you out like a queen. Sw0. 

t Dfzz, V. a. [A. S. dgsian, to be foolish.] To 
make dizzy; — to puzzle; astonish. 

Now he [Rozinante] is dizzcd with the continual circles of 
the stables. Oayton. 

t dIz’ Z ARD, n. A blockhead ; a fool. — See Disard. 

Shall I be such an idiot and dizzard to suffer every man 
to speak upon me whatever they list? Homdies. 

DtZ'ZJ-Ni&SS, n. [A. S. dgsine&^ Quality of 
being dizzy ; giddiness ; a whirling in the head. 
** Such a aizzmess as throws them down when 
they mean to stand.^' Mountagu. 

DiZ'zy, a. [A. S. dysit dysig\ Dut. duizeUg.'\ 

1. 'Affected with vertigo ; giddy. 

Up went poor Hobgoblin's heels; 

Alas I Ms ondn was dvczy. Bragton. 

2. Causing or producing giddiness. 

The dismal cry of confused pain 
Which to this dtzzu height the fitful wind 
Hath borne from each sad (luartvr of the vale. Todfourd. 

3. Arising from, or caused by, giddiness. 

A dizzy mist of darkness swims around. JPUt. 

4. Thoughtless; heedless. “At thy heels 

the dizzy multitude.** Milton. 

DlZ'ZY, V. a. To make giddy ; to confuse. 

To divide him inventorially would dizi^ the arithmetic of 
memory. Shak. 

dIz'ZY— E'S’ED (-Id), a. Blind through dizziness. 

JHzzy.eyed fUry, and great rage of heart. Shak. 

HJ&R-RID ' (j€r-rSdO» «• A blunt Turkish jave- 
lin. Maunder. 

d6, V, a. [Goth, tauyan ; A. S. don ; Dut. doen ; 
Ger. Gael, dean.] [I dO, thou doest 

or i)6st, he d5e§ or d6th ; — i. did ; pp. do- 
ing, DONE.] 

1. To perform ; to execute ; to effect. 

What 's done we partly may compute, 

But know not what 's resisted. 

Whatsoever thy hand flndetii to do, do it witii m^ ht 

2. To finish; to complete ; to accomplish; to 
end. 

There came a great voice jOrom the throne, aa(v1ng, It is 
<2one, jKcv. xL 17. 

3. To exert ; to put forth. 

JDo thy ^igence to come shortly unto me. 2 Tbn. Iv. 9. 

4. To cook; as, “The meat is not well tfowe.** 

5. To convey ; to carry ; to bear. 

Bo a ffdr message to Ms Ungly ears. Shdk. 

' 6 . To confer, or confer upon ; to bestow. 

It tliem he any good tMnir to 

That may to thee do ease, and grace to me. 

Speak tome. ® ^ Shak. 

Tou do her too mndi honor. Suj\fL 

7. fTo cause; to make. “We do you to 

wit of the grace of God.** 2 Cor. viii. 1. 

8. fTo put. 

The Lord Aubrey Veto 

Was done to death. Shak. 


fphai to de toittjhow to employ ; how to dispose Of. ’ dSB'L'LE, n. {Tch.) A fresh-water fish, allied to 

the roach ; Leuciscue dobula. Eng. Eney. 

t DO'C?NT, a. [L. doceo^ docens^ to teach.] Teach., 
i ing; instructing. Lattd. 

DG-CE*T.E, n. pi. [Gr. loKito^ to seem.] {Bed. 
Hist.) A sect of Christians of the first and 
eleventh centuries, who held that Christ acted 
and suffered only in appearance, and not in 
reality. Hook. 


We all of us complain of the bhortness of time, saith Sen< 
eca, and yet we lia\ e much more than we know urhat to do 
tcith. Addteon. 

To hare to do icitA, to have concern with. 

What had I to do with kings and courts ? Bowe. 

To do aicau, to remove ; to take away. “ Do away 
the of thy servant, for I have done very fool- 

ishly.*’ 2 Chron. xxu S, — To overthrow ; as, “ To do 
away objections.’* 

d6, V. n. [See Do, r. «.] 1. To act or behave 
in any manner, well or ill. 

The Lord will do as he hath spoken. S King^ xx. P. 

I do well to be angry. Jonah iv. 9. 

2. To make an end; to conclude; — used 
only in the compound past tenses. 

Go to the reading of some part of the New Testament, not 
carelea'«ly or in haste, as if you had a mind to have done, but 
attentively, os to be able to give some account of what you 
have read. Buppa. 

3. [A. S. dugan ; Ger. taugen^ To succeed ; 
to fulfil or answer a purpose. 

** In the phrase this will do, [meaning] this 
will answer the purpose, the word do is wholly differ- 
ent from the word meaning to act. The infiection of 
the two words is different in Anglo-Saxon ; the infin- 
itives are dugan and don, respectively.*’ Latka-nu 

4. To be in a certain state, as regards health. 

That ye may know my affairs, and how I rfo, Tychicua 
shall m-Ke known all thin^ Bph. vi. 21. 

How doctyovLT honor for this many a day ^ Shak. 

To have done wiiJt, to cease to be concerned with ; 
•—used only in the compound past tenses. 

I hare done with Chaucer when I have answered some ob- 
jections. Bryden. 

To do without, to dispense with. 

jjgp* Do sometimes serves to transpose affirmative 
into negative or interrogative sentences ; as, He 
hears: he does not hear**: He speaks: does he 
speak ? ” 

Do is frequently used to save the repetition of a 
verb, or phrase containing a verb ; as, “ If you can 
grant his request, do so.** 

liiirretius wrote on the nature of things in Latin, as Em- 
pedocles had already done in Gicck. Acton. 

The word which is represented by do can often be 
supplied after it; as, ^^Help me, dot i.e.do help 
me ” ; “ He envies me as much as I do him ; i. e. as 
much as I do envy him.** 

Do is also used as an auxiliary verb for the sake of 
emphasis : — • 

1. By way of positive assertion. 

Perdition catch my soul 
But I do love thcet and when I love thee not, 

Chaos is come again. Shak, 

2. By way of strong negation ; as, “I cannot, I 

do not believe it,** 

3 To convey the idea that what was once true 

is not true now. 

My lord, you once did love me. Shak. 

Do is sometimes used as an auxiliary without add- 
ing any thing to the meaning of the verb with which 
it is connected. 

*Tis true this god did shake, 

His coward lips did ftom their cMor ily. 

And that same eye whose bend doth awe the world 
Bid lose his lustre. Shak, 

Do is sometimes superfluous or expletive. This use 
of the word is obsolescent. 

X am not gamesome; I do lack some part 

Of that quick spirit that is in Antony. Shak. 

t Dd, n. 1. A feat; a deed. — See Doe. Butler. 

2. Bustle ; tumult. — See Ado. Locke. 

DO. [It.] {Mus.) A name given to the first of 
the syllables used in solmizatlon, answering to 
the ut of the French. P. Cyc. 

tDd'ANDjjP. Doing. ““Well Chmeer. 

DOATfV.n. See Dote, ‘Young. 

n. A float to a fishing-line. [Local, 
New York.] Bartlett. 

d5B'B{N, n. 1. A name applied to an old, jaded 
horse. “ Dobbin, my thiu-horse.’* Bhak. 

2, Sea-gravel. [Local, Eng.] HoUovoay. 

d6B'CHIck, tt. {Omiih.) A palmiped bird of the 

S ’ebe kind; dahchick; Podiceps minor. — See 
ABOHiOK. YarreU. 

D6B-E-KBi'JN'®R*§-LAMP, n. A contrivance for 
prodneing an instantaneons light by throwing a 
jet of hydrogen gas upon recently prepared, 
spongy platinum, which instantly becomes red 
hot, and sets fire to the gas; — invented by 
Prof. Dobereiner of Jena, Germany. Ogilide. 

B6b*hAsh, n. An interpreter ; one who speak<i 
two languages. [East Indies.] Hamilton. 


d6€H*M1-AC, a. [Gr. {Pros.') Not- 

ing a foot consisting of five syllables. Scott. 

Doen’Mp &S, n, [L., from Gr. Bdxfiios.] In an- 
cient prosody, a foot of five syllables, the first and 
fourth short, the second, third, and fifth long. 

DO^-I-bIl'I-TY, n. The quality of being docible ; 
docibleness. [r.] 

Humility is the safeit ^ound of docility, and docili^ the 
surest promise of dociinlity. Coleridge. 

DOC'I-BLE (dbs'e-bl) [dbs'e-bl, S, W. J. E. F. Ja. 
Jh. Sm. C. ; d6*s§-bl, P. IVb.J, a. [L. dodhU 
lie ; It. ^ Fr. docile^ That may be learnt ; capa- 
ble of being learnt ; teachable ; docile. Bp. Bull. 

D6C'|-BLE-Nj&SS, n. The ^ality of being do- 
ciole; teachableness. “The docibleness of 
dogs.” WaUoiu 

d5C*|LE [dSs'il, S. W. E. F. Ja. K. Sm. C . ; dos- 
sil, P. Wh^, a. [L. dociUs\ ffoceo, to teach ; 
It. docile ; Sp. docili Fr. docile.] Able to learn ; 
that may learn ; disposed to be taught ; teach- 
able ; docible. 

Dogs soon grow accustomed to whatever they ore ta^ht, 
and, being docile and tractable, are very useful. MUie. 

Docile and doable are commonly used synony- 
mously ; but a difference in their meaning is properly 
given by Bishop Hacket in the following quotation. — 
“ Whom natme hath made docile, it is injurious to 
prohibit him from learning any thing that is docible.^^ 

Syn. — See Ductile. 

DQ-CIl'I-TY, n. [L. doeilitas ; It. docilith ; Sp. 
docilidad ; Fr. docilite.] The quality of being 
docile ; readiness to Icam ; teachableness. 

What is more admirable than the ff tness of every creature 
for use?— the docility of an elephant, and the insltiency of a 
camel, for travelling in deserts ? dhrew. 

d 69 ^ 1 "MA-CY, n. [Gr. BoKipaala, a test; 
to prove ; Fr. docimaste.] The act or the art of 
examining by test ; — applied, in metallurgy, to 
experiments made to determine the nature and 
purity of a metal ; in pharmacy, to the testing of 
medicines and poisons ; in medical jurispru- 
dence, to the different proofs to which the lungs 
of a new-born child are subjected, for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining whether it was born alive 
or dead. Ure. Zhmglison. 

a. [Gr. SoKtpaorriKds ; Fr. dbei- 
mastique.] Relating to the application of tests. 

DocimastK art, the art of assaying minerals or ores, 
in order to ascertain the quantity ofmetal which they 
contain ; metallurgy. Brande. 

D6g-LMJs'TpCE,n. [Gr.] Docimacy. 

d6<JJ-J-M6L*0-GT> l^Kiyaala, a test, and 

X6yos, a discourse.] A treatise on the art of 
assaying or examining in metallurgy, chemis- 
try, obstetrics, or forensic medicine. Craig. 

d 69 'I-TY, n. Docility ; ^ickness of comprehen- 
sion. [Provincial in Eng., and colloquial in 
some parts of the D. S.] Halliwell. 

d6cK, 71. [A. S, docce. — Gr. a kind of 

carrot; L- daucua.] The common name of 
plants of the genus Rumex. 

Hateful docks, rough thistleB, keck»e«, bun. Shak. 

DOCK, n. [Goth, dok, a deep or gnlfy place. 
Thomson. — Gr, Iwpat, to receive. Johnson. 
— Dut. duyken*, Ger. duekm, to stoop, to 
sink. Richardson.'] 

1. A place for building, repairing, or laying 
up ships, or where ships are loaded or unloaded. 

2, A space between two contiguous wharves. 
[U. S.] 

A mteaZ dock is a place provided with all sorts 
of naval stores, timber, and all the requisite materials 
for ship-building* A gracing ox dry dock is used for 
receiving ships for repair. Wet docks, or basins, are 
used for keeping vessels afloat at a certain level, in 
order to load and unload them with esse. A ssmmtd 
dock, or Jloatmg dock, is a dock in which veSseila axe 
raised out of the water, for repairs, on a series of air- 
tight boxes. 
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3. The place -where a criminal, or person on 
trial, stands in court. Londoit Eney. 

p5CK, 71 . [But. dtujkm ; Ger. duckcn^, to stoop, 
to hang down. RicfuirdsoYi* — W. tocio, to dock.] 

1. The stump of a tail -which has been cut ; 
the part of the tail -which remains after dock- 
ing. Jokmoti. 

A leather case to cover a horse’s dock. 

3. The fleshy part of the tail, as distinguished 
from the hair. ‘ Grew, 

pGCK, V. a. [i. DOCKED ; pp. dockxxg, docked.] 

1. To cut off, as the tail of an .T’imrh 

2. To cut short, as a reckonirir. 

3. To bring into a dock, as a 

d6cK'4i^B, n. A charge for the use of a dock for 
ships*; dock-rent. Trader^s Guide* 

BdCK'CRfiSS, n. {BoL) The- common name of 
i^eple-Tit Lapsaiiacommunis ; nipplewort. Craf^. 

DOCK'JgJN, or dCCK'QN, w. A weed ; the dock. 
[North of Eng.] Brockett* 

DOCK’^IT, 71 . [But. duifken\ Ger. ditcken^ to hang 
* down, to dock, and generally to cut off ; hence, 
docket, a large writing curtailed, shortened. 
Richardson. — L. dociunentum. Brwtde, — W”. 
tociad, a cutting off.] 

1. A summary of a larger writing. Johnson. 

2. A direction tied upon goods ; a label. Baileif. 

3. {Law.) A brief orabstractin writing:— an 
abridged entry of an instrument or proceeding 
in an action: — a list or register of abridged 
entries; — an abridged entry of a judgment, 
that is, the title of the cause, amount of the 
judgment, time of the recovery, attorneys’ 
names, &e. : — a subscription at the foot of let- 
ters patent, by the clerk of the dockets. Burrill. 

JKS* ** The list or calendar of causes ready for hear- 
ing or trial, prepared by clerks for the use of courts, 
is, in some of the United States, called a docket.^* 
Burrill. 


dSC'TQB., V, n. To practise physic. [Low.] Craig. 

dOc'TQK-AB, a. [It. dottorale ; Sp. § Fr. docto- 
7 -flf.] Kelating to the degree of doctor. Dryden. 

The bed of a sick man is a Bchool, a rfocforai chiur of 
learning and discipline. Amy. 

DOC'TOR-ALr-LY, ad. In manner of a doctor 
or physician. *[it.] HakeioilL 

DOCTOR- ATE, [It. dotforato ; Sp. doctoradoi 

Fr. d'oeiorat.'] The degree or rank of a doctor ; 
doctorship. 

I thank j ou for your congratulations on my advancement 
to the ilocto! ate. Jdurd. 

d 5C'TOR-ATE, f. a. [It. dottorare ; Sp. doctorar.'] 
To confer the degree of doctor upon. IVurton. 

DOO'TQR-jER'RANT, n. An itinerant doctor or 
physician. ' Butler. 

DOo’TOR-fiSS, n. A female who practises physic ; 
a female physician ; a doctress. Todd, 

d6c'TQR-Ing, n. The act of treating with med- 
icine. More. 

fDOC'TOR-LY, a. Like a learned man. Bp. Rail. 

D6c'TOR§-C6M'M0N§, n.pL The popular name 
of the courts and offices incorporated in London, 
in 1768, under the title of The College of Doc- 
tors of Law exercent in the Ecclesiastical and 
Admiralty Courts.” Burrill. 

d60'TOR-SHIp, n. A doctorate, [r.] Clarendon, 

dCc^TRBSS, n. A female who practises physic ; 
a female physician ; a doctoress. Ash. \ 

DOC' TRLJ^AiRE ' (dokTre-uArO, n. [Fr.] {Pol- 
itics.) A cant word applied, in 1815, to one of 
a class of politicians in France, who sought to 
establish a frame of constitution more resem- 
bling that of England than any that had pre- 
viously subsisted in France ; a philosophical 
party, regarded by their opponents as the- 
orists. Brande. 


To striko a docket is said of a creditor who gives a 
bond to the lord-chancellor, engaging to prove his 
debtor to be a bankrupt, whereupon a flat of bank- 
ruptcy is issued against the debtor. [England.] Ogdcie. 

DdCK'JglT, V. a. [e. docketed ; pp. docketing, 

DOCKETED.] 

L To mark the contents or titles of papers 
on the back of them : — to make an abridged en- 
try of a judgment or other proceeding in a book 
kept for that purpose : — to abstract and enter in 
a book. Burrill. 

"Whatever lettera and papers you keep docket, and tie them 
up in their respecUvo classes. CVtesterjieid. 

2. To enter in a docket or a list. Craig. 

DOCK'— MAs-TJpR, n. The master or superintend- 
ent of a dock. Clarke. 


d 6CK — RfiNT, n. Charges for storing goods in a 
dock ; dockage. Simmonds. 

d60K — YARD, n. A place or yard provided with 
all sorts of naval stores, timber, and all the 
requisite machinery for ship-building; a naval 
dock. London Bncy. 


DdC'TQR, n, [L* doctor \ doceo, doctus, to teach j 
It. dottore ; Sp. doctor ; Fr. docteur.'] 

L One who shows, points out, or explains ; 
an ins^etor ; a teacher. 

They fbund him in the temple, sitting !n the midst of the 
doetoro. Luke U. 46. 

“When doctoro disagree, 

DUdpiiea then aire tree. Old Proverb. 


2. Any able or learned man ; an adept. 

Then subtle doctors SeriptuTes make flieir pride. Denham. 

3. One -who has received the highest degree 
in the faculties of divinity, law, physio, or mu- 
sic ; a title of learned distinction. 

4. A physician ; one whose business is to 
cure diseases ; one who practises medicine. 

By medicine Ihb may be prolonged, yet death 

will seize the doctor too. Shdk. 


6. [A supposed corruption of abductor. 
Branae.J A thin plate of steel used in scrap- 
ing the color or mordant off copper plates, in 
caHco-printing. Brande. 


DQC'TQR, a. p. DOCTORED ; pp. DOCTORING, 
DOCTORED.] 

L To treat with, medicuies; to physic; to 
cure ; to heal. [Colloquial.] Johnson. 

2. To confer the diegree of doctor upon ; to 
doctorate. Pope. 


DOC'TRI-NAL, a. [L. doettina, doctrine ; It. dot- 
tfinale ; Sp. ^ Fr. docttmal.} 

1. Relating to, or containing, doctrine. 

The verse naturally affords us the doctrinal proposition 
-w-hich shall be our subject. South, 

2, Pertiiiningto the act or the means of teach- 
ing. A doctrinal instrument.” Hooker. 

DOC'TRI-NAL, n. A matter of doctrine. 

Not such as assent to cveiy -word in Scripture can be said 
in doctrinala to deny Christ. South. 

d5c'TR1-NAL-LY, €td. In a doctrinal manner. 
“ To spealc affirmatively, oxdoctrinally." Milton, 

D0C-TRJ-NA'RI-AN-I§M, n. The princmles of 
the Doctrinaires. JSc. Rev. 


DdC'TRJNB (dak'trin), n. [L. docirina ; It. dot- 
trina\ Sp. docirtTia; Bx. aoctrine^ 

1. A principle, position, or the body of prin- 
ciples at large, laid down by a teacher, or held 
by a sect; that which is taught; dogma ; tenet; 
precept ; as, “ The doctHne of gravitation ” ; 
** The doctrines of Epicurus ” ; “ The doctrines 
of the Roman Catholic Church.” 

2. Act of teaching; course of instruction. 

He said unto them in his doctnm, Mark iv. 2. 


3. Manner of teaching. 

The people -were astonished at hU doctrinei for he taught 
them as one having audiority. Matt. vii. 28, 29. 

Syn. — Doctrine is that which is to be believed, 
and IS the thing taught, and rests on the authority 
that promulgates it ; dogma is a doctrinal notion es- 
tablished or professed by Romebody ofmen ; aprin- 
ciple or tenet rests on its o wn intrinsic merit ; a iwe- 
espi is a rule established by some authority. The 
cifoc3f7’t7ieof a church is its creed. Bcheve doctrines , 
hold or imbibe principles or tenets , obey prec^ts. 
The doctrines of the gospel; the dogmas of a 
church or sect. — Dogma is often used in an offen- 
sive sense, implying undue authority; and this of- 
fensive sense is applied commonly to its derivatives 
dogmatic, dogmatsoal, and dogmntism. , 


DQO'D-m£nt, n. [L- documentvm •, doceo, to 
teach ; It. ^ Sp. docwmeimbo ; Fr- docvmerdS 
1. That which is taught ; precept ; direction. 

A moat neeenory bistTucfloTL and documanS. for them. Rooon. 


2. In aJL ill sense, dogmatical instnictiou. 

The documenis of csracking authors.” Harvey. 

3. A writing or paper containing some infor- 
mation, e-vidence, or directions; as, The rfoc- 
vments in the state department” ; “The doeu^ 
ments in the case of warren Hastings.” 


4. {Lato.) A -written instrument adduced for 
the purpose of sho-tving or pro-ving a claim or 
title ; an evidence of title. 

ipocuments^ properly include all material substances on 
v] ,-*• t*-.- - 1 ^ mc"' r-o represented by any species of 

(‘I *' 1 * - 1 . Thus, the wooden score on 
ttV'ii**’ p bake’* i"id b*® *r’^'crte by notches the 

1 •. II. ■ I li i‘ii' ob; exchequer tab 

"i II ' I i. I i'i.ou^ it* { 'i J s the most elab- 

oiate deed. Peat. 

d6cT'-m£nt, V. a. li. documiented ; pp. doc- 
umenting, DOCUMENTED.] 

1. To teach ; to direct ; to instruct. 

I am finely documented by my own daughter. Dryden. 

2. To furnish with documents or papers, as a 

vessel. jL>. Webster. 

DOC-y-MjBNT'AL, a. 1. Belonging to instruction 
or the act of teaching. More. 

2. Contained in documents. Fraser’s Mag. 

D6c-y-M:6NT'A-RY, a. Consisting of documents; 
pertaining to’written evidence in law. Todd. 

D5dd, V. a. To cut the wool from the tails of 
sheep. Craig. 

d6D'DART, n. [S^ Dodder.] A game played 
in a ievel field with a wooden ball, and a bent 
stick, called a doddart. Halliwell. 

D6d'DBD, a, [An abbre-riation of ^doe-headed. 
Todd."] Being without horns ; — applied to 
sheep. Farm. Bncy. 

dSd'DI^R, n. [Ger. dotter, dotteren, to tremble. 
— See Totter.] {Bot.) The common name 
applied to twining parasitical plants of the genus 
Cusevta. Loudon. 

DCd'D^RED (dSd'd^rd), a. Overgrown with dod- 
der. “ Doddered oaks.” Dryden. 

D5D'DBR-iNG, a. Trembling. 

The sailor hugs thee to the doddering mast. Thomson, 

dOd'DLE, V. n. To tottle; to totter; to walk 
feebly. [Local,] Brockett. 

DO-D£C-A-DAC'TY-LON, 7t. [Gr, SibbtKa, twelve, 
and btKTvXos, a finger.] (Anat.) The first of the 
small intestines ; duodenum. Its length is 
about twelve fingers* breadth. Dunghson. 

DO-DjBC'.(^-GON, n, [Gr. twelve, and ytovta, 

an angle; It. ^ Sp. dodecagono*, Fr. dodeca- 
gone.) {Geom.) A polygon of twelve sides and 
twelve angles. Davies. 

D0-DftO-^-^'?N'l-A, n. [Gr. MsKa, twelve, and 
yuvij, a -woman.] \Bot.) An order of plants hav- 
ing twelve pistils or styles, P, Cyc. 

DO-Dy-CA9'Y-NOt5rS, a. {Bot.) Applied to plants 
having twelve styles or stigmas. Hensloio. 

DO-DfiC-A-iHE'DRAL, a. Belonging to a dodeca- 
hedron. Francis. 


DO-DfeC-A-HE'DRQN [d5-dgk-^-hS'- 
drozi, K. Sm . ; do-de-ka-hs’drun, 

Wb.i da-d^-ka-Iied'ryn, Ja.'\, 7i. ; 
pi. L. D6-D&o-4-Jiti' OR4-1 Eng. 
DO-Dfic-^~H£'DK0N§. [Gr. MfKa, 
twelve, and U^a, a base.] {Geom.) 

A polyhedron bounded by twelve a 
faces. The regular dodecahedron 
is bounded by twelve egual and 
regular pentagons, and is one of \ / 
the five regular solids, Davies. V 

DO-Djp-cAN'DyR, n. [Gr. Meko, twelve, anddv^^p, 
iivlpti, a man.] {Bot.) A plant having from 
twelve to twenty stamens ; one of the class Do- 
decandria. Henslow. 

Dd^DE-cAjy'' DRX-ji, n. [Gr. twelve, and 
&v/ip, Mp6s, a man; Fr. doddemdrie.] {Bot.) 
The eleventh class of plants in the system of 
LinnK'US, comprehending those that have from 
twelve to twenty stamens. Henslow. 

d6-D?-oAn'DKI-4N, ; ^sot.) Pertaining to 

DO-DB-cAN'DROys, J the class of plants called 
Dod^candria. Gray. 

D6-Dj6C-A-P:feT'A-I*OfJs, a. [Gh:. bd»isKa, twelve, 
and iriraXov, a petaL] {Bot.) Having twelve 
petals. Craig, 

D6-DfiO'A-ST'?LE, n. [Gr. StSSsicu, twelve, and 
otXXos, a column.] (Arch.) A building that has 
twelve columns in front, or on one side. Brande. 

D6^feC-A-SlJ’L'LA-BDE, n. [Gr. Msjea, twelve, 
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and avXXa,3/}y a s^-llable.] 
twelve syllables. 


A word composed of 
tScoiC, 1 

t DO-DEC-A-Te-MO'RJ-OX, «. [Gr. 6wi^.fKartjiuv- ! 
ptov; MiKtiro^, twelfth/ and fjidpiov, a part.] The l 
tw’elfth part. ‘ Creech * , 

DO-DEC-A-TiiM'O-RY, n* A term sometimes ap- ' 
plied to* each of’ the twelve signs of the zodiac, j 
“ The dodecatemorieSf or constellations.” Burton. 

n. [Gr. 5w(5fic«, twelve, 
$£tSs/a god.] '(Ant.) An antidote among the 
ancients, composed of twelve simples; — so 
named after the twelve Grecian deities. Craig. 

Df^Di^^E, V. n. [Probably corrupted from dog^ to 
shy and play sly tricks like a dog. Johyison. — 
From dog ; i. e. to run about, this way and that, 
like a dog catching after the scent, i^kinmr. 
— Teut. duckeyii dong&n, tougen, to duck, to con- 
ceal. ThomsonJl [t. dodged; pp. dodging, 
DODGED.] 

1. To shift place, by a sudden and evasive 
movement, as another approaches. 

For he had, any time this ten years full, 

Dodged with him betwixt Cambridge and the Bull. Milton. 

2. To use craft ; to play mean tricks ; to use 

low shifts. Dodging and showing tricks with 
God.” South. 

3. To play fast and loose ; to raise expecta- 

tions and then disappoint them. ** She dodged 
with me above thirty years.” Addison. 

DOd^E, V. a. To evade by suddenly shifting posi- 
tion ; as, “ To dodge a blow.” 

DOD5^E, n. 1. The act of dodging, or suddenly 
shifting place. 

2, An evasion ; a trick ; an artifice. “ A 
new dodge*' [Colloquial.] Charles Bi'own. 

(dSd'j^r), n. One who dodges ; one who 
is guilty of mean tricks. Cotgrave. 

fBOD^'JpR-y, n. Act of dodging; trick- Dacket, 

DOd'1-POLE, n* [Perhaps from dote^ and jpofo, 
the head, ttichardson. — See Dote. 1 A dunce ; 
— spelt also docfdy-po/e and dotipote. ‘*Num- 
sculls, dodipoleSy dunderheads.” Sterne. 

DCd'KIN, n. jpim. of doit.] A little doit ; a 
small coin. “ She*s not worth a dodkin.** Shelton. 

D^D'MANT, n. A crustaceous fish, that casts 
its shell ; — called also kodmandod. Bacon. 

DO^DO, w. [It., Sp., 

Port., Fr. dodo:\ 

(Omith.) A bird, now 
extinct, belonging to 
the genus Didus; — 
called also dronte. It 
was originally discov- 
ered lyrthe Portuguese 
in 1499, on the island 
now called Mauritius. 

It was afterwards ob- 
served by the Dutch in 
1598, and in the early dronte. 

E art of the following century. It is said to have 
een one of the largest of the feathered race, but 
the most uncouth and unwieldy of the whole. It 
had only four or five short black feathers in the 
place of wings, and a tuft of curly feathers in- 
stead of a tail. The toes were short, with thick, 
blunt claws, and the bill very large. Brande. 

j)OD^RAN§, w. [L.] (Ant.) A Roman measure 
equal to about nine inches, being the space be- 
tween the end of the thumb and of the little 
finger when both are fully extended. Brande. 

DOE (d5), n. rA S* dflt ; Dan. daa ; Dut. deyn. 
— L. dema ; It. damma^ dmna ; Fr. daine ; — 
so called from its timidity or fearfulness, from 
the Gr. fear. Voss. Richardson.] (Zo&l.) 
A she deer ; particularly the female of the fal- 
low deer, the male being called hudk. — See 
Deer. P. Cyc. 

t I>6 e (dd), n. A feat ; what one has to do. 

No sooner does he peep into 
The world but he has ^ne his doe. 

Dd'l^R, n. 1. One who does any thing ; an agent ; 
an actor ; a performer. * 

Jove, not I, ts doer of this. Shot. 

2. One who habitually practises or observes. 
The doers of the law be justified. 3Rom. ii. IS. 

8. (Scotch Law.) An agent or attorney. Karnes. 



d 6 e§ (duz) [duz, 5. ir. P. F.Ja. K. Sm. : — by 
some erroneuusvly pronounced dfiz], r. The ac- 
tive, indicative, present, third person singular 
from do. — See Do. 

DOE 'SKIN, n. 1. The skin of the doe. 

2. A sort of dressed woollen cloth. Booth. 

DOFF, r. a. [To do off. Johnson. — Dut. do/; a 
push.] p. DorPED ; pp. doffing, doffed.] 

1. To put off, as dress ; to lay aside ; to strip. 

Nature, m av,c to htm. 
n ui do ft >1 iicr i'‘.iidy t-im, 

\V itli hi r g-eat Ma^cer so So syinpattiizc . Milton. 

2. To get rid of ; to put away. 

Tour eye in Scotland 

Would create soldiers, and make women fight 
To dog" their dire distresses. 

3 To put off till some future time ; to delay. 

Every day thou dojfet me with some device, lago. Shak. 

DOP^FgR, n. [doff.] That part of a carding 
machine which doffs, strips, or takes the cotton, 
from the cylinder. Francis, 

d 6 g, n. peel. doggur\ Dut. dogghe ; Ger. docks. 

— It. ^ Sp. dogo ; Fr. dogue.J 

1. A well-known domestic animal of the ge- 
nus CaniSt and of various species. 

A friend to dogsi for they are honest ereatures, 

And ne’er betray their masters, never fawn 

On any that they love not. Otwag. 

2. A reproachful name for a man. 

What men have I? Dogsl Cosvards! Shed:. 

3. f A gay young man ; a blood. Johnson. 

4. An iron to lay wood upon in a fireplace ; 
an andiron. ‘‘ Iron dogs bear the . . . fuel.”P«^fer. 

5. (Meeh.) A piece of small machinery which 
acts as a catch or clutch : — a hook used in saw- 
mills to draw logs out of the water. 

Francis. Smart. 

0. (Naut.) A short iron bar with a fang or 
with teeth at one end, and a ring at the other ; 

— used as a purchase, the fang being placed 

against a beam or a knee, and the block of a 
tackle hooked to the ring. Dana. 

7. (Astron.) A term applied to two constella- 
tions, the Canis Major, or Greater Dog, and 
the Canis Minor, or Lesser Dog. 

Among the southern constellations, two there are who 
bear the name of the Dog* Bi ovme. 

To tkrow^ or send, to the dog<i, to throw away. 
Throw physic to the dogai T 11 none of it. Shak. 

To go to the dogs, to be devoured, destroyed, or 
ruined. 

Dog is used adjectively fox the male of several 
animals; as, “The tfojf-fox — prefixed to other 
words. It denotes meanness, degeneracy, or wortli- 
lessness 5 as, “ Dog'-cheap ” ; “ Dog^-Latm,” 

DOg, V. a. To watch or hunt, as a dog does ; to 
follow insidiously, or with servility. 

I have been pursued, dogged, and way>laid. Pope. 

dOg'-APE, n. An ape having a head like that of 
a dog. Shak. 

DO^GATB, n. The office or dignity of doge. Smart. 

d 6 g'-BANE, n. (Bot.) See Dog* 8 -banb. 

dOg n. A drone, or male bee. Kalliwell, 

D6 G'— bJSIiT, n. (Coal-mining.) A strong, wide, 
leather strap worn round the waist, to which a 
chain is attached, passing between the legs of 
the men who draw the dons, or sledges, in the 
low works. Brande. 

DOG'BfiR-RY, n. (Bot.) The fruit of the corne- 
lian cherry, a species of dog-wood (Comus mas- 
cula). « Ash. 

DdG'BJgR-RY— TREE, n. (Bot.) The tree which 
produces the dogberry ; a species of dog-wood ; 
the cornelian cherry ; Comus mascula. Clarke. 

D5g'— B iS'OUlT (-kit), n. Coarse, waste, or broken 
biscuit, sold for feeding dogs. Simmonds. 

d6g^B0lT, n. A wcKcd of contempt. Beau. ^ FI. 

D6G'-BRt-EB, (Bot.) The brier that bears the 
hip ; Rosa eamna* Brovme. 

DOG'-CAB-B^g^E, n. See Dog*s-oabbage. 

d5g'-CHEAP, a. [Cheap as dog's meat. Johnson. 
— A. S. god^ good, and oeop, ’bargain. Latham. 
— See Cheap.] Very cheap. Dry den. 

d 6 g'-DAY, n. ; pi. d 6 g'-day§. One of tke days, 
otherwise called canicular days, — a term ap- 
plied by the ancients to the period of sunpner, 


frorn the 15th of July to the 20th of August, 
during which Sirius, or the Dog-star, was above 
the horizon at the same part of the day with the 
sun. 

j^^The dog-days are variously roinpuied. — “They 
are reckoned about 41), and are down in the [Eng- 
lish] almanacs as beginning on the 3 il daj of July, 
and ending on the 11 th of Augu‘,t.” — The 

American Encijrlop(pdia says, “ This name is applied 
to the period between the !24th of July and the 24tli of 
August”; and Dr. Webster states that “dog-days 
commence the latter part of July, and end the liegiii- 
ning of September.” — See Canicular. 

DOG'DRAVE, n. A kind of sea-fish. Halliwell. 

DoG'DEAw, (Forest Law.) Drawing after 
(that is, pursuing) a deer wuth a dog ; — one of 
the circumstances which constituted what was 
called the manifest deprehension of an offender 
against venison in a forest. Burriil. 

DO^E, n. [L, dux ; ditco, to lead ; It. doge ; Sp. 
dugue ; Fr. doge ; Eng. duke.] The title for- 
merly given to the first magistrate in the re- 
publics of Venice and Genoa. Brande. 

DO^E'ATE, n. The office or dignity of a doge ; 
dogate. Craig. 

DO^^E'Ljpss, a. Having no doge. Byron. 

d5g'~FAN-CI-ER, n. One who has a fancy for 
dogs ; one who deals in dogs. Clarhe. 

D6 g —FIGHT (-fit), n. A battle between tW'O 
dogs. Bp. Rail. 

DOG'— fIsh, n. (JcA.) A fish of the shark kind, of 
several species. Yarrell. 

dOg'— FISH-ER, n. (Ich.) A kind of &hf\x\L.WaUon. 

D6 g'— PLY, n. (Enf.) A voracious, biting fly, com- 
mon among woods and bushes, and very trouble- 
some to dogs- It somewhat resembles''the black 
fly that infests cattle. Crahb. 

DC)G'— f 6 x, n. The male of the fox. Booth. 

d 56'GJ5D» a. Like a surly dog ; sullen ; surly ; 
moody; gloomy; sour; morose: — stubborn; 
obstinate: wilful. 

Now 

Doth dogged. War bristle his angry crest. 

And snarleth in the gentle eyes of Peace. ShaL 

D(5G'GJg)D-LY, In a dogged manner ; sullen- 
ly ; morosely ; with an obstinate resolution. 

A man may always write when he will set himself dog- 
gedly to it Johnson. 

D6G'GED-NfeSS, n. The quality of being dogged ; 
gloom ; sullenness ; moroseness : — stubborn- 
ness ; obstinacy. Bp. Taylor. 

DOG'&I^'R, n. [Icel. dugga, a fishing vessel.] 

1, A kind of fishing vessel with one or two 

masts ; — used by the Dutch. Waterston. 

2. A term used in some localities by miners 
and mineral borers for a hard, useless stone, 
generally a compound of silica and iron. Craig. 

II DOG'G^R-jBL, or d 6 g'GEREL [dSg'grf 1, S. W. J. 
F. Ja. ; dbg'|er-Sl, JP. K. Sm. R.], a. [From 
dog. Johnson. Tyrwhitt.] Loosed from the 
measures or rules of regular poetry ; vile ; des- 
picable ; mean ; — applied to verse of a low, bur- 
lesque kind. “ My doggerel rhyme.” Gascoigne. 

II D5G'GJpR-iSL, n. Irregular, mean, or worthless 
verses, as those used in burlesque poetry. 

It is a dispute among critics whether burlesque poetry 
runs best in heroic verse, like that of the Dispensary, or in 
doggerel, like that of Hudibras. Addison. 

DdG'G^iR-MAN, w. A sailor belonging to a dog- 
ger. Smart. 

d 6 g'G^:t, w. Docket. — See Docket. Brande. 

D6G'GJSH, a. 1. Currish ; snappish ; brutal. 

Forasmuch as they abandoned all sbamefiuieilness in ih^r 
words and acts, they were called “cynici,’^ in EngUdi dog- 
gish. Sir T. Mlyot. 

2. Greedy, like a dog; gluttonous ; voracious. 
** A doggish appetite.” Fotherby. 

D6o'GlSH-NfiSS, n. Quality of being doggish. 

D6G'-GRAse, rt. (Bot.) See Dog’s-geass. 

D5g'— HEArT-ED, a. Cruel ; pitiless ; malicious. 
“His [Lear's] dog-hemted daughters.” Shak, 

D5g'— HOLE, n, A vile hole fit for dogs alone 5 a 
dog-kennel ; a mean habitation. Shak. 

d 6 g'HOOK (-hfik), n. A hook or wrench used 
for separaring iron boring rods. **■ BpdMtceU, 
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D5G*-H5tySE, n, A kennel for dogs- Craig, j 

P5G'~KEjEP-?E, n. One who keeps dogs ; one 
who has the management of dogs. Sieift, 

n5G -KEN-XilL, n. A little hut or house for 
dogs ; a dog-house- Drgden, 

DOG -LAT-IN, «. Barbarous or bad Latin. Clarke, 

DUG '-LEACH, n. A dog-doctor. Beau, ^ FI, 

D0G'-L£:G-G5D-STAIR§, «. (Arck.) A stair- 
case not straight from bottom to top, nor built 
round a single newel, or a well, but consisting of 
two or more straight portions, one over another, 
and connected by a platform or landing ; stairs 
having a wall hetw’een the upper flights. Crabb, 

D^G'-Lf-CH^IN, n. (Bot,) Ground liverwort; 
Peltidea ennina ; — so called from its being an 
imaginary cure for hydrophobia. Ogilvie. 

dOg'— l5i)se, «. An insect that infests dogs. 

t DOG'LY, a. Like a dog ; churlish. Lord Rivers, 

t d6g'LY, ad. In a manner like a dog. Bidoet, 

DdG'MA, w. ; pi. L. ; Eng. 

[L., from Gr. Uy^ia, that which seems true to 
one, a public rcholution ; It, doinnia ; Sp. dog- 
ma ; Fr. dogrue,^ A statement in the form of j 
a decision or decree, by some person or body 
claiming authority ; a settled principle ; an 
established doctrine ; a tenet ; a maxim. 

The opinirm of those Tuho hold that the Gentiles were not 
to be cireumcUed was adopted by the apowtlcs and elders of 
Jerubulem in uuuneil, anti then becozue a dutjma. Edetu 

Syn. — See Doctrine. 

D5G'-MAd, a. Mad as a dog sometimes is. Bioift, 

DQG-MAT'IC, \ [Gr. boyfxariKds ; It. dom- 

D^-MAT'J-CAL, > matieo ; Sp. doymatico ; Fr. 
doqmatique,'\ 

L Relating to do^as or settled principles- 

2. Positive ; confident ; magisterial ; author- 


2. Positive ; confident ; magisterial ; author- 
itative ; — peremptory ; arrogant. 

One of these authors is, indeed, so grave, sententious, dog- 
medical a rogue, that there is no enduring htm. Hioifi, 

Dosrmatical tAeo/osy, the systematic arrangement of 
tile mam arncles of Christianity, and the statement 
of the same m the form of definite propositions. Eden, 

DQG-MAT'JC, n, 1. One of a sect of physicians, 
called also Dogmatists^ in contradistinction to 
Empirics and Methodists, Bakevnll, 


dOg^MA-TO-RY, a. Dogmatical. For, Qu, Rev, 

DuG'RO^E, n, {Bot,) The wild brier, that bears 
the hip ; dog-brier ; Rosa canina, Loudon. 

DOG’§'-BANB, n, {Bof.) A genus of deciduous 
herbaceous plants, the stalks of one species of 
which the North American Indians use as a 
substitute for hemp ; Apocynum, Loudon, 

d6g’§ -CAB-BA^E, n, (Bot,) A deciduous trail- 
ing plant ; Thelygotmm cynocrambe, Loudon, 

DOG*§'EAR, n , ; pi. nde Y ear?. The corner of 
the loaf of a book turned down. 

'With the sweat of my own hand 1 did make plain and 
smootli the dogsear» throughout our great Bible. Ai'buthnot. 

dOg’^'EAR, V, a. To turn down, as the corners of 
the leaves of a book, iSmart. 

d6g*§ -P£n-N]^L,«. (Boi.) An evergreen plant; 
com-eamomile Farm, Ency, 

D6G’§'-GRAsS, n, (Bot.) A perennial plant very 
common in uncultivated grounds, the root of 
which is used in medicine ; Triticum repens ; — 
called also creeping wheat-grass, eouch, white- 
couch, couch-grass, twich, knot-grass, dog -wheat, 
and quickens, Loudon. 

DOG'SHIP, n. The quality of a dog. Johnson. 

DaG'-SnoRE§, n. pi. (Baval Arch.) Pieces of 
timber used to prevent a vessel from starting 
while removing the keel-blocks preparatory to 
launching- Ogilcie. 

DGG'-SIck, a. Sick as a dog. Dget. 

d6G'-SKIn, a. Made of the skin of a dog. Tatter, 

DOG— SLEEP, n. Pretended sleep. Addison, 

d6g*§'— MEAT, n. The meat or food of dogs ; 
vile meat or food ; refuse ; offal. Dryden, 

d6g’^'-M£r^C^-RY, n, 1. (J5o^.) A poisonous 
plant ; Mercunafis perevmis, Craig. 

2. (Astron.) The constellation Ursa Minor, 

D(5G’§'-P5!-SpN (-pW-zn), n. (Bot.) A name of 
the plant JEthusa cynapium, or common fool’s- 
parsley. Craig, 


Empirics and Methodists, Bakevnll, 

2. A dogmatist ; a dogmatizer. 

The fkult lieth altogether in the dogmatics, that is to say, 
thoM that an.* imperfectly learned, and with passion press to 
have their opimou pass every where tor truth. Mdibea. 

DQG-mAt'I-CAL-LY, ad. In a dogmatical man- 
ner ; positively ; authoritatively ; — arrogantly. 

DQG-MAT'l-CAL-NfiSS, n. The quality of being 
dogmatical ; * magisterialness. Hurd. 

D6G-MA-T!''CIAN (diSg-ma-tlsli'an), n. A dog- 
matist. [r.] Qu, Rev. 

DQG-MAT'lCS, n, pi. The science which treats 
of the arrangement and the statement of the 
doctrines of Christianity ; dogmatic^^^^lo^^ 

D5G'MA-TY§M, n, 1, The quality of one who 
dogmatizes; positiveness of opinion. '*The 

^ re&ements of subtilty, and the dogmatism of 
learning.*' Johnson, 


learning." Johnson, 

2. (Med.) A system or theo^ among the an- 1 
cients resulting from the application of jihilos- | 
ophy and physical and chenucal theories to 
medicine. Craig. 

d6g'M4.-t!st, n. L One who dogmatizes ; a 
dogmatical teacher ; a dogmatizer. 

A dggriMdiiit in religion is not a great way off from a bigot. 


parsley. 

DOQ*S'-RtrE, n, 
Serophularia, 

d6g*§^-TAIL, n. 


(Bot.) A plant of the genus 
Clarke. 


and la m high danger of growing up to be a bloody perse- 
eaton Watte. 

He who is oerhiin . or presumes to say he knows, is, whether 
ho be mbtaken or in the right, a dognustiet, JFlenang, 

2. One of a sect of ancient physicians ; a dog- 
matic. Brame, 

DOG^M^-TIzE, V. n, [It. dogmatizzare ; Sp. dog- 
Tnatizar; Fr. dogmatiser.] [i- dogmatized ; pp. 
DOGMATIZING, DOGMATIZED.] To afiirm posi- 
tively ; to assert authoritatively ; to declare per- 
emptorily. 

Bcompt to impose, and frmd to dogmatiee. Pope. 
pdG'MA-TlZ-jElR, n* One who dogmatizes. 

The very dognuxtaser, that teaoheth fbr doctrines or com- 
mandments of God his own dictates. Kcamumd. 


applied to two watches, of two hours each, from 
4 to 6, and from 6 to 8 o’clock, F. M. Dana 

DOG -WEA-RY, a. Tired as a dog. Shah. 

DOG 'WHEAT, n. (Bot.) One of the popular 
names of Triticum repens ; dog’s-grass ; couch, 
grass. Farm. Encg. 

DOG'WHELK, a. (Conch.) The name given by 
fishermen to the Xassa reticulata, a common 
species of univalve shells. Woodward, 

DOG'— WOOD (dSg'w^ad), w. (Bot^ A genus of 
plants of several species ; Comus, Loudon. 

DOG'-WOOD-TREE (-w^fid-tr5>, n. (Bot.) The 
Piscidia erythnna ; Jamaica dog-wood ; — much 
valued for timber. Ogilvie, 

DOH, n. The name applied, in J'ava, to the fibre 
of the Ejoo or Gomuti palm (Arenga saccha- 
rifera), Simmonds. 

Ddl'LY, n. 1. f [“ So called, I suppose, from 
the name of the first maker.” Johnson.1 A kind 

uo7if/reve. 


d6g’§'-TAIL, n. (Bot.) A well-known British 
pasture grass, exceedingly abundant in all nat- 
ural and artificial grass land ; — sometimes 
called gold-seed ; Cynosurus crisiatus. Ogilvie. 

dOg'— STAR, n. The star Sirius or Canicula, the 
brightest of the fixed stars, which gave the name 
to the dog-days ; the principal star in the con- 

I stellation Cania McQor. — See Dog-day. Hind, 

d5g'— STONER, n, L (Bot.) A species of orchis ; 
fool-stones. Ogilvie, 

2. Rough or hewn stones as imported to 
make mill-stones. Stmmonds. 

DGG’§'-T6ngUE (dXgz'tfing), w. (Bot.) A plant; 
hound’s-tongue ; Cynoglossum officinale. Booth. 

D6G’S'-T66TH-Vr'0-LfiT,M. (Bot.) A beautiful 
bulbous plant ; Erythronium dens Ganis,Loudon. 

DdG'TAIL-GRASS, n. (Bot.) A species of grass. 
— See Dog’s-tail. PiVdngton, 

d6g'— t66tH, n . ; pi. d5g'-t££th. 1. A sharp- 
pointed human tooth, called also an eye-tooth. 

2. (Arch.) A peculiar ornament, consisting 
of pointed projections, used in the An^o-Nor- 
man buildings of the 12th century- Franck- 

dGG'— TRIck, n. An ill turn; surly or brutal 
treatment. Dryden, 

d6g'— TR6t, n, A gentle trot, like that of a dpg- 
Thls said, they both advanced and rode 
A dogtrot through the bawling crowd. Ruthr. 

D6g'— VAOT, n. (N'ceui,) A small, light vane, 
formed by a piece of pack-thread and some 
slices of cork stuck fuU of feathers, placed on 

I the windward side of the quartex^eck to aid the 
helmsman in steering when the ship is on the 
wind. Hamilton, 

DOG'-Vl'O-LfiT, n, (Bot.) A bine violet,, not 
fra^ant, common in ^oves, hedges, thickets, 
and heathy ground ; Viola cemma. Booth, 

d6g'-WATCH (dSg'wdch), ». (Bout.) A team 


the name of the first maker.” Johnson.1 A kind 
of woollen stuff. uo7igreve. 

2. A small napkin placed with 'wine and 
fruit on the table after dinner. Todd, 

d 6'1NG, pl.joS'iNG?, 1. Any thing done ; an 
act ; a deed ; an action. 

To him [LukeJ was given power to write the doingtt of the 
ap(>&tlcs. Wickl^pe. 

2. Mode of acting ; behavior ; conduct. 

Yot have I found thy works ungodly, and thy dottign vile 
and abominable. JSale, 

r5lT, w. Ill, digitus; Fr. doigt, a finger. “As 
much brass as can be covered with the tip of 
the finger'* ^hmner, — Dut. duit ; Ger. deut.l 

1. A small Dutch coin valued at the eighth of 
a pennv, or about a quarter of a cent- Johnson, 

2. The ancient Scotch penny piece, being 

one twelfth of a penny sterling. Craig. 

3. Any small piece of money. 

When they will not give a doit to relieve a lame beggar, 
they will lay out ten to see a dead Indian. Snak, 

Tn Anna’s wars, a «oldif*r, poor and ohi, 

11 ul doii'lv (arm d .i litcU* i)ii> ..v oi irnM , 

Ti'i (1 M irli a ledioiis iii'iii'i*, oru liu kU-'o night, 
lie ftlcpc, pour dog ’ and lost ii to a Uuit. Pope, 

4. Any thing of little value ; a trifle. Craig. 

DCJIt'KIN, n. A small coin ; a doit. Tomlins, 

t DOKE, n, A duck. Chaucer. 

D6K-t-MAs'TlO, a, Docimastic. 

DQ-lAb'RI-F5RM, a, [L. dolabra, an axe, 
and forma, form.] Ma 

1. (Bot.) Having the form of an axe, 

as some leaves ; axe-shaped. Loudon, ^ 

2. (ZodL) Shaped like a hatchet, as the foot 

of certain bivalves. Brands. 

DOLCE (ddl'cha). [It., sweet.), (Mus.) An in- 
struction to the performer that the music is to 
be executed softly and sweetly. Brands, 

DOLCEMEJTTE (dSl'cha-mSn-ta). [It.] (Mus.) 
Same as Dolce- Mooret 

DOL-cf'JSro, w. [It.] A small bassoon. Simmonds, 

DOLE, n. [A. S. deel, a portion ; Dut. deel ; Ger- 
theil ; Dan. deel ; Sw. del.) 

1. The act of doling, or dealing out ; distri- 
bution; apportionment; allotment. 

It was your presurmise, 

That in the dole of blows your son might drop. i^Ok, 

2. Portion ; lot ; allowance ; share ; a deal. 

Let every man beg hU own way, and happy man be his 
dole [i. e. let his lot be the title happy man]. Mau. ^ Pi, 

3. Provision or money given in charity ; gift; 
donation; gratuity. 

Clients of old were feasted* now a poor, 

Divided dole is dealt at the outward door. J>if^den, 

4. Something that divides ; a boundary. 

Acearsed be he (salth AlmlghW God by Moses) who re- 
moveth his neiji^tNDrs doU» or xnarki. MomUiee, 

5. t A void space left in tillage. Bailey. 

dOle, n, HL, dohr, dolere, to be in pain ; It. duolo, 
dogUa ; Sp. dmh ; Fr. dueil.) Pain ; grief ; sor- 
row; affliction; distress. 

Time of thy dole, thy wife new dead, I grant. Surrey, 
To change 

Torment with ease, and soonest recompense 

DoU with delight JffiZton. 

DOLE, n, [Gr. StiXos, deceit ; L. dolus ; It. ^ Sp. 
dole ; Fr. dol.) (Scottish Law.) A malevolent 
intention ; — considered an essential ingredient 
to constitute an action criminal. Ogilvie. 
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DOLE, 1'. a. [Gotli. daihjan ; A. S. doilan ; Dut. 
deelen ; Ger. theilen ; Dan. dele ; Sw. delaJ] [L 
DOLED ; pp» DOLING, DOLED.] To deal out in 
small quantities; to distribute; to apportion; 
to allot ; to divide. MrocJzett. 

DOLE —FISH, n. That portion of the fish caught 
in the North Seas which the fishermen receive 
for their allowance Crabb. 

DOLE'Ft)L, a, 1. Expressing grief ; sorrowful ; 
piteous ; woful ; rueful ; lamentable ; dismal. 

For none but you, or who of jou it learns. 

Can rightfully areud so doleful lay. Spejiser. 

2 Feeling glief; afflicted; melancholy; sad. 

How oft my doleful sire cned to me, Tarrj*, son, 

“When first he spied my love. Sidnej/. 

3. Impressing sorrow ; dismal ; dolorific. 

“ The doleful regions of the dead.” Pitt, 

DCLE'F^L-LY, ad. In a doleful manner ; sor- 
rowfully; mournfully. 

How dolefully his dole thou didst rehearse ! Spenser, 

DOLE'FUL-NESS, 7i, The quality of being dole- 
ful ; sorrowfulness ; sorrow ; melancholy ; sad- 
ness. The music wrought, indeed, a doleful- 
ness.” isidnep. 

DOLE'— MEAD-OW, A meadow in which sev- 
eral persons have a share. Cowell, \ 

t DO 'L^INT, a, [L. doleo, dolens, to grieve.] Sor- 
rowful. Effeminately dolent,^* Ford. 

DOl'^-RITE, n, {Mm,) A species of trap-rock, 
composed of augite and felspar; basalt. Lycll. 

DOLE'SOME, a. Gloomy; dismal; doleful. 

n’l*- be?"'' 

'1 . 1 'I'. • Ml- I ro" 1 ri tiiv. Pope, 

DOLB'SQME-LY, ad. In a dolesome manner. 

DOLE'SOME-NESS,?i. Gloom ; melancholy. "'The 
dolesomeness of the grave.” Bp, Hall, 

D6*Li cA'PJx. [L.] {Law.) Capable of mis- 
chief or criminal intention ; of the age of dis- 
cretion ; capable of distinguishing between good 
and evil. Buirill. 

d6l 'l-€Ji6Sf n. [Gr. long, — in allusion 

to tke length of its pods.] {Bot^ A genus of 
leguminous plants growing in the East and West 
Indies, of many species, the pods of most of 
which are eatable. Loudon, 

d6l-I-BIIU USf n, [Gr . SoXij^obposf long-tailed.] 

1, (Pros.) A long-tailed verse ; a verse hav- 
ing a redundant foot or syllable. Crabb. 

2. {Ent,) A genus of Iwmcnopterous insects, 

belonging to the family Fossores, Craig. 

d6l'1-MAN, n, A long kind of vest worn by the 
Turks. hcott, 

d6^— lIt-TLB, n. One who does or performs lit- 
tle ; an inefficient person. Bp, Richardson. 

DOLL, n. [A contraction of Johnson. — 

It may have been adopted from the Old French 
dol, trumpery, a trick ; or it may be an abbre- 
viation of idol. Todd. — Perhaps* from the Dut. 
dol^ stupid, senseless ; A. S. dwolian^ to deceive. 
Riohmuson. — W. an image,] 

1. An image made in imitation of an infant 
for the amusement of girls ; a girl’s puppet or 
baby. 

2. Pigeon’s dung. [Scotland.] Simmonds. 

DdLXAR, n, [Dut., Dan., ^ Sw. daUr. — Ger, tha^ 
ler. So called from the Ger. that, a dale, a val- 
ley ; because they were first coined in the valley 
of Joachim.” Waohter. — A. S. duel, a portion, 
being a part or portion of a ducat. SMnner. 
Toom, — Sw- dmer^ from the town of JDah or 
Daldberg^ where it was coined. ThomsonJl A 
silver coin of Germany, Holland, Spain, the 
United States, Mexico, &c., of different values ; 
— that of the United States dollar is 100 cents, 
or 4s. 2(2. sterling. 

n. (M'win?.) A machine for washing 
ore, being a board with projecting pins placed 
over a tub and turned by a winch. Simmonds. 

D5l MAN, n. A Turkish robe formerljr presented 
by the grand seignor to the janizaries on the 
first day of Bamadan,. CraFb. 

D6L'M5N, n. [Celt.] A table-stone, or a table 
of stones, such as is found among Druidioal re- 
mains ; cromlech. Smart. 
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DSl’O-MItE, n. pn honor of M, Dolomeau^ a 
French geologist.] {Mm.) Avarietj of magne- 
sian carbonate of lime, occurring crystallized as 
rhomboidal bittcr-hpar, and in large deposits 
as a distinct fonnation overlying that of the 
coal. Baird. 

D5li-Q-MIT’1C, a. Eelating to, or containing, 
dolomite. P. Cijc, 

DO’LOR [do’lor, S. TV. P. J. F. Ja. K. Sm . ; doFor, 
yaresy Entich}, n. [L. dolor. — See Dole.] 

1. Pain ; pang ; suffering : distress ; anguish, 

** The dolors of death.” Bacon. 

2. Grief; sorrow; sadness. ‘‘ The abundant 

dolor of the heart.” Skak. 

DOL-p-RIP'^R-OtJS, a. [L. dofor, pain, and/ero, 
to bear.] Producing pain. Doloriferous ef- 
fects in the joints.” iVhitakei', 


DOLT’ISH-LY, ad. In a doltish manner ; stupid- 
ly ; foolishly. Baxley. 

DOLT'|SH-NESS, n. The quality of being doltish ; 
dulness; stupidity; foolishness. ‘‘Such blind- 
ness and John Fox. 

■fDOLVEX, p, from delve. Buried. “ I would be 
dolien deep.” Chaucer. 

—DOM. [A. S.] A termination of nouns, denot- 
ing dominion, property, jurisdiction ; as king- 
dom, dukedom, earldo;?? . — in a secondary sense, 
quality, state, or condition ; as wisdowi, free- 
dom, martyrdom, thraldom. 

DOM, n. [L. dominust a lord.] A title, in the 
middle ages, given to the pope, and afterwards 
to Homan Catholic dignitaries and some monas- 
tic orders. — See Don, and Dan. 


DOL-g-ElF'lC, ; a. pt. § gp. do/orifico.] 

DOL-O-RiF’l-CAL, J Causing grief or pain. Rag. 

BOZ-g-RO'^d. [It.] {Mm.) Noting a soft and 
pathetic style or execution. Crabb. 

DoL'O-ROOs, a. [L. doloi'osus; It. ^ Sp. doloro- 
sa] Ft, douloureax,] Causing pain, sorrow, or 
grief; painful; sorro^vful ; dolorific ; — gloomy; 
doleful : dismal. 

Such, for the most part, arc the dolorous efibets and bitter 
appendages of a prevailing temptation. South. 

Hell itself -will pass away. 

And leave her dolorous mansions to the peering day. Milton. 

DOL'O-ROtJS-LY, ad. In a dolorous manner; 
sorrowfully ; mournfully. Bale. 

DOL'O-ROys-NfiSSjji. The quality of being dol- 
orous; sorrowfulness. Bp. Taylor. 

DOL'PHIN, n, [Gr. SeXtpist&tXthlvos i L. delphiims ; 
It. deljifn .0 ; Sp. deljin : Fr. dauphin^ 

1 . {Zoal^ 

The popular 
name of sev- 
eral species of 
Delphinus, a 
genus of ce- 
taceous mammalia, 
comprehending, ac- 
cording to some nat- 
uralists, the dolphin 
proper, the sword- 
fish, the porpoise, 
the grampus, &c. ; — appropriately the Delphi- 
nus delphiSf or common dolphin, celebrated in 
the writings of the ancients. The fish to which 
seamen and poets give this name is the cory- 
phene {Coryphcexia hippuris of Linnaeus), long 
celebrated for the swiftness of its swimming, 
and its brilliant and beautiful colors. Branch. 

There remains at Ttenarus a small figure in brass of a 
man seated on a dohihiris baci:, the votive offering of Arion 
himselL ^‘loe'i Ilerodotus. 

2. {Grecian An;t.) A mass of iron or lead, 
which was hung at the yard-arm, and then sud- 
denly dropped on an enemy’s ships. W. Smith. 

3. (Asifron.) A constellation, so called from 
its fancied resemblance to a dolphin. Hind. 

4i, {Naut.) A spar or buoy made fast to an 
anchor, andf usually supplied with a ring, to 
which a cable* may be bent : — a mooring-post 
placed at the entrance of a dock, or on a quay 
or wharf: — a rope or strap round a mast to 
support the puddening, where the lower yards 
rest in the sfings. Ogilvie. Dasia. 

5. {MU.) A handle of a brass gun or mortar, 
made m the form of a dolphin. , Crethb. 

B, (Arch.) A technical liewn applied to the 
pipe and cover at a source fbr the supply of 
water; — an emblem of love and social feeling 
frequently introduced as an ornament to coronas 
suspended in churches- Weale. Fairholt. 

DdL’PH|N-£T, n. A female dolphin. 

The Hoa eho«e mate, the turtle dove 

Her dear, the dolphin his own dofpliinet. Spenser. 

DOl'PHIN-FLIt , n. {Ent.) An insect of the aphis 
tribe, destructive to beans. Farm. Ency. 

DOLT, n. [A. S. dolf a dolt ; Dut. dot, dull ; Ger. 
2o22.1 A dunce ; a blockhead ; an %no^mus ; 
a dullard. “ Asses, fools, doUs.^* Shak. 

t d 6LT, t?. n. To behave foolishlyi Nmo Customs' 

DOLT'ISH, a. Stupid; dull foolish ; blockish. 
“The most arrant doltish clown.” Sidney."* 
** Doltish ignorance.” Hammond. 




f dOm'A-BLB, a. [L. domahilis ; domo, to tame , 
It, domabile ; Sp, domable.] Capable of being 
tamed ; tamable. Coekeram. 


f DOM’A-BLE-NiiSS, n. The quality of being 
tamable; tamableness. Scott, 


t DOM'A^E, n. Subjugation- Hobbes. 


DO-MAIN' (do-man'), n. [L, dominmmt property ; 
It. ^ Sp, dominio ; Fr. domaine, — See Dem ain.] 
1. The territoi^ under the jurisdiction of a 
sovereign ; demesne ; dominion ; empire. 


Rome’s great emperor, whose wide domain 
In ample tciritory, wealth, and power. 
And long renown thou justly mayst prefer 
Before the Parthian. 


Milton. 


Fitir Thetis wooes thee with her blue domain., MiclsU. 


2. {Law.) Ownership of land ; immediate or 
absolute^ ownership ; paramount or ultimate 
ownership : — • an estate or patrimony which one 
has in his o%vn right ; land of which one is the 
absolute owner ; demesne, Burrill. 

The large domain his greedy sons divide. Pope. 

Riffht of eminent domain, the inherent sovereign pow- 
er claimed by the legislature of a state of controlling 
private property for public uses. JBumlL 


Dd'MAL, a. [L. domrn, a house; It- domal.] 
{Astrol.) Helating to a house. 

Mars is now entering into the first house, and will shortiy 
appear in all his domardignltics. Addison. 

DQ-MA'Nl-AL, a. Helating to domains or landed 
estates, [r.] P, Cyc. 

D^M-BE'YA, n. {Bot.) A genus of plants found 
in the East Indies, and in Bourbon and Mada- 
gascar ; — so named from J. Dombey, a French 
botanist, Eng. Ency. 

DOME, n. [Gr. S&ya, or itpos, a house ; Stfito, to 
build ; L. domtts ; It. duomo, a cathedral ; Sp. 
dombo, a cupola ; Fr. dOme.l 

1. A building of any kind ; a house, Britton. 
It chanced the noble master of the dorm 

Still made his house the wandering stranger’s home. JPamdt. 

2. {Arch.) A roof the base of which is a cir- 

cle, an ellipse, or a polygon, and its vertical sec- 
tion a curve line concave towards the interior ; 
a cupola. Wrnle. 

4^ The Italians call the principal church in a place 
il duemo, the temple ; hence many French and Eng- 
lish architects apply the name to that member whirii 
is of such frequent occurrence in ilie domes of Italy ; 
namely, the cupola. Sntton. 

3. Any thing shaped like the dome of a build- 

ing ; as, “ The doTne of a furnace ” ; “ The ^rne 
of a locomotive engine.” Weale. 

4 ^ « There is a strong propensity, particularly in 
the people of London, to pronounce thih word so as ts 
rhyme with room ; but this is contrary to all our dic- 
tionaries.’’ Walker. 


DOME'BOOK (-bfik), n. [A. S. dcmbec.’] A book 
or code said to have been compiled under the 
direction of Alfred, and to have contained the 
principal maxims of the common law, the pen- 
alties for misdemeanors, and the forms of ju- 
dicial proceedings. Burrill. 

D6MED (asmd), a. Having a dome. P. Mag. 

DdME^'DAY (ddmz'da), n. See Doomsdat. 

DOMB'-BHAped (-Shapt),a. Shaped like a dome ; 
having the form of a dome. Buokkmd, 

t DdME^'MAN (dfimz'm^n), n. A judge; a dooms, 
man. WicMiffe. 

DQ-Mfes'Tlp, a. [L. domeaticus, domestic ; db- 
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mestici, household slaves ; It. ^ Sp. dome^o, 
a servant ; Fr. domestitme^ 

1. Pertaining to the house or home ; homely. 

J)omtJttir happineM, thou only bliss 

Of Paraditi«£ that has survived the tall. Chwper, 

The practical knowledge of the cfoiwrshc duties is the prin- 
cipal glory of a woman. /?. JRichanlt<cn. 

2. Fond of home or privacy j attached to 
family enjoyments, and de\ oted to family duties ; 
as, “ A domestic husband or t\ife.” 

3. Of, or pertaining to, one’s country; not 
foreign; intestine. 

Next to the sin of those who began that rebellion theirs 
must needs be who hindered the speedy suppression of it by 
domestic dissensions. King Charles. 

4. Inhabiting the house, or attached to the 
house ; not wild; tame ; as, Domestic animals.” 

DQ-MBS'TIC, 1. One who houses or resides 
with another ; a house-servant ; menial. 

K servant dwells remote from all knowledge of his lord’s 
purpose**; he livM as a kind of foreigner under the same roof; 
a domestic, and yet a stranger too. /jbtitA. 

2. pi. Domestic or American manufac- 
tures ; cottop goods. [U. S.] Sim7no7ids. 

Syn,— See Servant. 

DO-MJ&s'Tl-CAI., a. Domestic. “ Domestical 

celebration of the Passover.” Hooker. ** Actions 
both foreign and dotnesticaV* Daniel, [n.] 

t DO-MES'TJ-CAD, «. A household. Nichols. 

DQ-MES'TI-CAL-LY, ad. In a domestic manner ; 
relatively to'domestic affairs ; privately. 

He was glad to return to Sheene, where he lived domestic 
call/jiy as usual, dll the death of Sir W. Temple. Orrery. 

Thw tell «3 that ** whether we view anstocTacy before, or 
behino, or sideways, or any way else, dom£Sthcallu or pub- 
licly, it IS still a monster,” Burke. 

t DQ-MfiS'T{-CANT, a. Belonging to the same 
family, * air B. Dering. 

Dg^MfiS'Tf-CATE, ®. a. [It. domestieare\ Sp. 
'domesticar ; Fr. domestiguer.J [f. domesticat- 
ed ; pp. DOMESTICATlNOj DOMESTIOATBD.] 

1. To make domestic ; to domiciliate ; to ac- 
custom to keep at home. S. Richardson. 

2. To render, as it were, of the same family. 

Having the entry into yonr houses, and being half dome&~ 
Heated by their situation. Burke. 

3. To cause to be attached to the house ; to 

tame. The sheep, in the domesticated state, is 
destitute of ordinary means of defence or es- 
cape,” Daley. 

DO-MfeS-TI-OA^TIQN, n. The act of domesticat- 
ing, or making domestic- Karnes. 

DO-M®S-Tl9'l-TY, n. The state of being domes- 
tic ; a domestic’ affair or habit. “ The domes- 
ticities of life.” [r.] J. Martineau, 

DdM'jpTT, ». A plain cloth, of which the warp 
is cotton and the weft woollen- Booth. 

DdM^t-OAL, a. Relating to, or shaped like, a 
dome. ’ Loudon. 

d6M'I-cILEj n. [L. domiciUumy a habitation ; It. 
§■ Sp. domidUo ; Fr- domicile^ 

1. A place of abode ; a house ; a mansion ; a 
dwelling ; a residence ; habitation ; home. 

Let him have no culinary drr, no domicile. Sii' W. Jones. 

2. {Law.) The place in which a person has 
taken up his permanent residence, and to which, 
when he is absent from it, he has the intention 
of rethming; residence as determining the mu- 
nicipal law to which a man is subject, Bmrill. 

D5M^I-cILE, V. a. [t. DOMioiLED ; pp. domicil- 
INO, DOMioinEp.l To establish in a fixed resi- 
dence ; to donucuiate. Ld. Mansjield. 

n. A domestic ; an inmate, 

Tke HUM of Strasbn™; the prebendarfes, the citpitalats, 
•fid afi wished they liad followed the nuns of 

St. Umula^i example. Sterne. 

D5M-I-CIl'IA-RY (tI5m-?-siry^-re), a. [It. ^ Sp. 
domieiliario ; Fr- domioiliaire.] Relating to 
an abode, or private residence. BtS-ke. 

DomicilMry visit, (Law.) a legal visit to a private 
house, for the purpose of searching it. 

V, a. [Sp. domictliarse; Fr. 
domidMer.l p. domiciliated ; domicili- 

ATINO, DOMICILIATED.] j 

1. To establish in a fixed residence ; to dom-l 
icile. Clarke. 

To render domestic; to domesticate; to 
tame. ** The domimMated animals#’ Dovmall. 


DOM-I-CIl-I-A'TIOX, n. The act of domiciliat- 
ing or establishing in a fixed residence. Milman. 

D5M-l-CCrt.'TrilE, n. [L. donuts, a house, and 
cuUura, cultivation.] A term applied to house- 
keeping and cookery, [r.] R. Park. 

tD6M’I-Fy, e. a. [L. donius, a house, and/acuo, 
to make.] 

1, To tame ; to domesticate. Bailey. 

2. (Astrol.) To divide the heavens into twelve 

houses or parts. Smait. 

d6m^ 1-N4, n. [L., a ladij.'] {Law.) A title 
given to* honorable women who anciently, in 
their own right, held a barony, Crabb. 

DOM'p 


DOM 


/{-NANCE, ; 
'{-NAN-CY, > cy; 


Predominance ; ascenden- 
rule, [r.] Packington. 


fi 


D6xM'{-NANT, a. [L. do}7iinor, do7ni7ia7is, to play 
the lord, from Gr. i/i/idm, to tame ; It. i5f Sp. do- 
minarUe ; Fr. dominant.) Predominant ; ^ pre- 
siding ; prevailing ; ruling. “ The dominant 
party in England.” fVood. Clu. Rev. 

“ This word is getting into general use.” JSe. 

Reo. 

DdM'J-NANT, n. (Jilts.) 1. The fifth note or tone 
of any ’scale ; as, “ & is the dominant of the 
scale or key of C.” Wamer. 

2. The common chord of which the fifth of 
any key or scale is the fundamental tone ; the 
dominant chord. Warner. 

DOM’J-NATE, V. n. [L. domhior, dominatus, to 
ilay the lord ; dominm, a lord; It. dominare ; 
Ip. domhiar ; Fr. dominer,'] To have sway ; to 
predominate ; to prevail. Dryden. Ec. Rev. 

DOM^I-NATE, 13. a. To govern ; to rule. Ec. Rev. 

d6M-|-N A'TION, n. |X. dominaiio, rule ; It. do- 
mitiaziojte ; Sp. dominacion ; Fr. domination.'] 

1. Power ; dominion ; rule ; sway. 

Txrtue hath now no domxnation. Ckmeer. 

2. Ilnrestrictcd power; absolute dominion; 

supremacy; tyranny; despotism. 

There are ambitious men 
That strive for doneuiaUon. Brome. 

3. A ruling party. “ That austere and inso- 
lent domination [the aristocracy], ’ Burke. 

4. pi. An order of angels invested with high 
authority. ‘‘The aspiring dfo/wzjiafiom.” JliUon. 

Either thrones, either dominations, cither princehoods, 
either powers. Col. i. IG. Wtckhjfde Ti'ons. 

d6m^|-NA.-TIve, a. [It, Sp, dominativo.] 

1. Imperious; insolent. Bailey. 

2. Governing; presiding; ruling. “Wisdom 

and dominative virtue.” ttandys. 

D6M'I-J\nA-TOR, n, [L., a ford.] A ruler; the 
presiding or ’predominant power ; the ruling in- 
fluence. “ Sole dommator of Navarre." Skak. 

Jupiter with Mars, doratnators for this north-west part of 
the world. Camdm. 

God, who is the dominator of glory, gives and takes away 
as seemeth good to him. Donne, 

dOM'^J-N^, n. [li. dominus,] A cant term for a 
schoolmaster; a teacher. — See Dominie. Locke. 

dOm-I-NEBR', V. n-. [See Dominate, v. n.] [t. 

DOMINEERED ; pp. DOMINEERING, DOMINEER- 
ED.] To rule m an insolent, overbearing, or 
haughty manner ; to govern arbitrarily ; tolord 
it ; to tyrannize ; to swell ; to bluster. 


His wishes tend abroad to roam. 
And hers to dom^eer at home. 


Prior, 


D6M-1-NEER^, V. a. To govern ; to rule, [r.] 

Bach villagv-ftible domineers in turn 
His brain’s distempered nerves. Walpole. 

d6m-J-NEBR'{NG, p. a. Ruling with insolence ; 
overbearing; tyrannical. 

DO-MIn'{-CAL, a. [Low L. dominicalis ; L. do- 
minicus; dominm, a lord ^ It. dominioale ; Sp. 
^ Fr. domitmal.] Relating to the Lord ; — the 
Lord’s day, or Sunday : —noting the Lord’s 
prayer. 

The Dom&tiral Prayer tod the Apostolical Creed are two 
acts tendmg to the same ol^ect of devotion. JloweU. 

DoTrdTdcal letter, a letter (one of the first seven in the 
alphabet) which is used in the almanacs to represent 
Sunday. 

DQ-MtN^I-OAL, n. 1. The Lord's day. “Every 
domimoal in the year.” [r.] Hammond. 

2. The Lord's prayer. [rIj 

We decree that every woman, when she doth communl- 
cate, have her dfommfcaz JisweU. 


DO-MIn’J-CAN, a. [Fr. domimcain.] Belonging 
’to Bt. Doniinic, or the order of that name. 

DQ-MiN’J-CxkN, n. A friar of the order of St. 
Dominic ; — called also predicant, or preaching 
friar, jacobin, and blackf'iar. Maunder, 

DO-MIN’l-ClDE, 71. [L. dotyiimis, a lord, and ceedo, 
’to kill.] 

1. The murder of a master. Clarhe. 

2. One who kills his master. Boag. 

DOiM'r-XI^I, n. A term familiarly applied to a 
schoolmaster in Scotland ; a pedagogue ; — 
sometimes applied also to a clergyman, — Sec 
Do MINE. Jatnteson. 

DQ-MIN'ION (do-min^yun), n. [L. dommium, 
property ; It. ^ Sp. do'mmio.] 

1. Sovereign authority ; absolute rule. 

To the only wise God our Saviour, he priory and mojesW, 
dominion una power, both now and ever. Jude 

2. Right of ownership ; right of using and 
disposing of a thing at pleasure. 

He could not have private dowimon over that which was 
under the private dommion of another. iMcke. 

3. Territory governed ; region ; country ; dis- 

trict. “ She . . . dwelt in the dommio^i of Arche- 
laus.” Usher, 

4. The people under the jurisdiction of a 
sovereign. 

Judah was his sanctuary, Israel his dominion. Ps. cxiv. 2. 

5. Fredominance ; ascendency. 

Obiects placed foremost ought to bo more finished than 
tho-4e caot bohiiid, and to have Uoniinioii over thingc coniusod 
and transient Di vden, 

6. An order of angels. Jok7ison. 

By him were all things created, visible and invisible, 
whether they be thrones, or dominions, or principalities, or 
powers. CoL i. 16. 

Syn. — See Authority. 

D6m’|“NO, n . ; pi. d6m'i-n 6§, [Tt.l 

1. A kind of hood or garment formerly worn 

over the head and shoulders by priests as a pro- 
tection from the weather. Maunder. 

2. A woman’s mourning vest, Crabb. 

3. A masquerade garment worn by men and 

women, consisting of a long silk mantle, with a 
cap and wide sleeves. Mau7ider. 

As to masked balls, it is an amusement altogether to be 
condemned, except those of the opera. Neither should we 
appear there except in a domino. Mnve. Celwart. 

4. A fiat piece of ivory or bone of oblong 
shape, variously dotted after the manner of dice, 
used in playing the game called domhios. SmaH. 

5. pi. A game played by two or more persons 

with twenty-eight pieces of ivory, variously dot- 
ted. Maunder. 

DOM^Jt-J^Cs, n.\ 1)1. DbJo^T-Nf. [L.] Master; 
sir; — a title anciently given to a clergyman, 
gentleman, or lord of a manor. Ash. 

DO'mItb, 71. (Mifi.) A grayish earthy variety of 
trachyte ; — from the Fuy-de-Dome in Au- 
vergne, France. Dana. 

d6n, n. [L. dominus, a lord ; Fort, dom ; Sp. 
don ; Fr. dom,] 

1. A Spanish title, formerly given only to 
noblemen, but now of general application- 

2. A term applied familiarly or ironically to 
one who thinks himself a person of importance. 

To the great dons of wit 
Phoabus ipves them full privilege alone 
To doom all others and cry up their own, JJryden, 

3. A fellow or an oificer of college. [Cam- 
bridge Univ., Eng.] Bristed. 

d6n, V. a. {to do on.] To put on ; to invest with : 

opposed to dojf. — See Dope. 

Then up he rose, and donned his clothes. Shafc. 

hsr This word, said by Johnson to be obsolete, is. 
according to Brockett, in common use in the north ot 
England. 

DO'NA-BLE, a. That may be given. Craig. 

DO^NA-CITE, n. (Pal.) A petrified shell of the 
genus Donax. Ogilvie. 

DO’Nj\-RY, n. [L. dtmxmum, a votive offering ; 

domh, to give.] A thing given to sacred uses. 

Inscriptions, pendants, donarics.'* Burton. 

ft^fjN'AT, or D6n'?T, n. A grammar; — so 
named from Donatus, author of an “ Introduc- 
tion to the Latin Language.” Chaucer. 

D5''NATE, V. a. [L. dom, doncetus, to give ; It. 
donare\ Ft. doner. — Sec Donation.] p. do- 
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DOOR-PA>rEL 


NATED pp, DONATING* DONATED.] To give ; 
to contribute. [A modem word.] Qu. Her, 

More than a hundred thousand dollars have been finnnted 
to both branches ot the institntton by members ot his fS. Phil- 
lips’] family. JJr. E. - 1 . EarL. 

DO-NA'TION, n. [L. donatio, a giving; doTto, to 
give ; It. donazione ; Sp. donaewn ; Fr. donaiwii,^ 

1. The act of gi'ving or bestowing ; a granting. 

After donation there is an absolute change and alienation 
made of the property of the thing given. tiouth, 

2. That which is gratuitously given ; a gift ; 
a grant ; a largess. 

And some donation fSrecly to estate 
On the blessed lovers. Shak. 

3. The act by which the owner of a 

thing voluntarily transfers the title and posses- 
sion of the same from himself to another per- 
son, without any consideration. Bouvier. 

4. (Ecck Late,) A mode of acquiring a bene- 

fice by deed of gift alone, without presentation, 
institution, or induction. Burrill, 

SyxL. — See Gift, 

DQ-NA'TION-PAR'TY, w. A gathering of pa- 
rishioners at the house of their pastor, at which 
each one brings some gift for his benefit : — a 
party, the object of which on the part of the 
guests is to make a donation to the person or 
the family that entertains them. [Local, IN'. Eng.] 

DOn'a-TI§M, w. {EccLUist,) The tenets of the 
Donatists. Abp. Whitgift* 

DON'A-tIsT, m. {Ecch Eht,') A Christian schis- 
matic of Africa, or follower of Donatus, bishop 
of Casa Nigra in Numidia, a theologian of the 
fourth century, who taught that the church was 
not infallible, that it had erred in his time, and 
that he was to be the restorer of it. Hooker. 

D0n-A-tIs'T1O, ? Pertaining to the Don- 

D6N-4-TrS'TI-GAL, S atists. Fuller. 

D6n'A-TIVE [d8n'?i-«v, W. P. J. E. F. Ja. Sm. 
R. C}.\ d6'n?L-tXv, S. K. Wb,'\, n. \h. donativiim, 
a present ; dono, to give ; It. ^ Sp. donativo ; 
Fr. dormtif.'] ^ I 

1. A gift ; a donation ; a largess. | 

They were entertained with public ahowa and donativen, 
to make them more caaily digest their lost liberty. JDrj/den. 

2. {Ecol. Law.) A benefice given by a patron 

without presentation to the bishop, or institu- 
tion or induction by his order. Cowell. 

DON'A-TIve, a. Vested or vesting by donation. 

Donative advowson.” BurriU. 

DO-J^A^TOR, n. [L.] {Civil and old Eng. Law.) 
X donor or giver. BurriU. 

d5n'j\-TQ-EY, n. (Scottish Law.) A person on 
whom the king bestows his right to any forfeit- 
ure that has fallen to the crown. Crabb. 

DO'JStAx, n. [L., from Gx. 3dya|, a sort of reed, 
also a kind of boring shell-fish.] 

1. (Bot.) A species of grass found in the 

south of Europe, and used for fishing-rods, for 
looms, and many other purposes ; Anmdo do^ 
nax. Loudon. 

2. (Conch.) A genus of bivalve shells, the 

form of which is inequilateral and wedge- 
shaped. Maunder. 

dOne (dtin), p. from do. See Do. 

When done is used in the sense of a^eed, in 
concluding a bargain or wager, Johnson, and some 
other lexicograpliers, call it an tnterjeotuni. In such 
cases it is used eUiptically for it done, 

fDdNB (dfin). The old ir^mtive of do. “As 
maidens used to dom.^* Spenser. 

DQ-NEE', n. (Law.) One to whom a donation is 
made, or a bequest given ; — in old English law, 
he to whom lands were given, also, later, he to 
whom lands and tenements arc given in tail , — 
in modem and American law, the party execut- 
ing a power, and otherwise called the appointer; 
— opposed to do7ior. BurriU. 

■DQ-NIP'^E-OfJS, a. [L, domm, a gift, and fero, 
to bear*] Bearing ^ts. , O^hiie. 

DOn'JQJPT (dfin'jun), «. [Low L. durtgo ; Old Fr. 
dongeon ; Fr. dof^on, — A. S. dun, a hill.] 

1. The principal and strongest tower of a cas- 
tle, usually raised on an artificial mound, and 
situated in the - innermost court ; — called also 


the keep, or dmjon^keep. Its lower part was 
commonly used as a prison for the confinement 
of captives. — See Dungeon. Bntton. 

2. (ArcA.) A pavilion raised above the roof 
of a house, to command a fine view. Crabb. 

EON'K^Y (dSng’ke, 82), n. An ass, or mule, for 
the saddle, or for draught. 

“ In Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, V. 16954, we 
have — 

Ther jnm our hoate to jape and to play. 

And sayde, Sires, what? l>un ia in the mire. 

** There is also an old proverbial simile : — 

As dull as Dm in the mire. 

It is supposed that Dun wzs a nickname applied to 
the ass from iiis color, in the same way as Burnell, in 
the Chester Whitsun Playes, Mrf. Hart. 2013, and Rus- 
sell, applied to the fox, Canterbury Tales, v. 15340. j 
“As to the termination Acey, it is probably (as in mon- 
key, pekey, which are tJie only tvords of similar for- 
mation which I can call to mind at present) the same 
as km, which has the force of a diminutive in words 
like lambkin, mannikin, dec.’* JV*etes 4’ Q.ueries. 

DON'K^Y-EN'^INB, n, A kind of steam-pump 
to feed boilers. Simmonds. 


DOJsT'J^Ai [It., a ladi/.) The Italian title for 
ladg, correspon^g to the Spanish dona, and 
the Port, dona, Qu. Rev. 


DON'NAT, n. [do and naught, Johnson.) An idle 
fellow. [North of England.] Granger, 

dOn'nI^M, n. The quality of a don, or one who 
thinks himself of great consequence ; arrogant 
or haughty behavior. Clarke. 

DO'NOR, ». [L. donor ; dono, to give,] 

1- One who gives gratuitously ; one who 
makes a donation ; a giver. 

On the one hand, the acceptance of that gift by Mr Has- 
tings must have pleiued a tacit fhith for some degree of indul- 
gence towards the donor, if it was a free gift, gratitude; if it 
was a bargain, justice obliged him to it. Burke. 

2, (Law.) The party making a donation : — 
one who gives lands to another m tail : — in mod- 
ern law, the party conferring a power. BurriU. 

DOn'SHJP, n, [See Don, n.] A title given to 
gentlemen and knights. 

I draw the lady 

I'nto my kinsman's here only to torture 

Your do/wAyw for a day or two. Beau. ^ Fl. 

DON^ZlgJL, n, [Low L. domicellus’; L. dominus, a 
lord ; It. dotizelk) ; Sp. doncel ; Fr. damoisel 
or daynoiseau.) A young gentleman following 
arms, and not yet knighted; a page. 

Esquire to a knight-errant, dorntel to the damsels. BvHer 

Ddds, n. (Bot.) A species of grass ; Cynodon 
dactylon ; — called also doub-grass, and dog's- 
tooth grass. Clay^ke. 

Ddd'DLE, n. [“ Perhaps corrupted from do-little'* 
Johnson.) A trifler ; a simple fellow ; an idler. AsA. 

d66'DLE— SACK, n, A provincial name of the 
Scotch bagpipe. Sir G, Head. 

d66k, n. A piece of wood inserted in a brick 
wall ; a wooden brick. [Scotland.] Jaynieson. 

t d66le (d&l), n. Dole ; grief. Spenser, 


Ddd^LY, n. A covered Utter or palanquin, for con- 
veying the sick or wounded. [India,] Simmonds, 


d66m, V. a. [A. S. deman, to think, to judge; 
Dut, doemen', Sw. domma\ B&n. ddmme.] p. 

DOOMED; pp. DOOMING, DOOMED.] 

1. To estimate in respect to merit or demerit; 
to judge ; to determine. 


Him through malice friUen, 
Father of mercy and grace, thou dost not doom 
So strictly, but much more to pity mclma. 

2. To sentence ; to condemn. 


Milton. 


He may be doomed to chains, to shame, to death. Smith. 

3, To decree ; to destine ; to appoint. 


Have I a tongue tp doom my brother’s death. 

And shall that tongue give pardon to a slave ? Shak, 

Fate and the gods 

Have doomed our ships to seek tlie Eatlan land. Dm/den. 

4. To tax by estimate or at discretion. [New 
Eng,] Mass. Colony Laws, ed, 1660. Pickeruig. 

1>65m, n. [Goth, doms ; A. S. dom ; But. doem ; 
Sw. 8^ Dan. rfow.] 

1. Judicial sentence ; judgment ; decree. 


And now, without redemption, all mankind 
Must have been lost, adjudged to death and hell 
By doo)n severe. Milton. 

Revoke that doom of mercy j for t is Clifford. Shah. 


2. The last judgment. “The crack of doom." 

“ The perpetual doom," Shak. 

3. The state to which one is destined ; inev* 
itable condition ; fate *, destiny. 

Till yon dial 

Casts its thin shadow on the appioachius; hour 

I hear this g ilhini tniitor. On the m-itiiit 

Come, without vord. and lead him to his doom. TuTfourd. 

4. t Discrimination ; discernment. 

He was of manners mild, of doom exact. Mvr.for Mag. 

Syn.— See Destiny. 

d66m, n. (Bot^ A remarkable species of palm- 
tree, growing near Thebes in Upper Egypt, and 
bearing a fruit of about the size of an orange, 
with a nutritious rind, and a hard, semi-trans- 
parent kernel, that is turned into beads and oth 
er ornaments ; — sometimes written doum, and 
called also gingerbread-tree, Eng. Cyc, 

d66m' A§IE, n, A fine or penalty. Laws of N. H. 

d66m'FUL, a. Full of judgment or condemnas 
tion. “ Doomful deluge,” [n.] Drayton. 

D66M§^DAy, n. 1. t A day of sentence, or judg- 
ment. Piers Plouhman. Shak. 

2. The day of final and universal judgment. 

Men, wives, and chUdren stare, cry out, and run 

As it were doontaday. Slial. 

d66m§'DAY— BOOK (-bfik), n, [doomsday and 
book. Johnson . — “Of doubtful origin. The first 
syllable seems derived from doom, judgment.” 
Brands. — “ The Books of Bermondsey aaith 
this book was laid up in the king’s treasury 
pvhich was in the church of Winchester or 
Westminster), in a place called Donms Dei, or 
God’s house, and so the name of the book, thcie- 
fore, called Domus Dei, and since, shortly, 
Domesday." Stoto's A7inals.) A book made by 
order of William the Conqueror, in which the 
extent and limits of the lands of England, their 
proprietors, tenures, value, &c., were registered ; 
— called also doom-book, domesday-hook, or, sim- 

j ply, domesday. 

! The Danes also brought in a reckoning of money by ores, 
“ per oras,” which is mentioned in doomulay-book. Camden, 

d66m§'MAN, n. A judge. — See Domesman. 

DOOR (d5r), n. [Sans. dvar. — Gr. — Goth, 
dauro, or danr ; A. S. duru, or dor a ; Frs. dttar ; 
Dut. deur\ Ger. thBr, — “Now a doore, it is 
as much to say as through, and not improper, 
because it is a durh-fare, or thorough passage.” 
Verstepan. Tooke.) 

1. The place of usual entrance in a house, or 
into a room in the house ; a doorway ; entrance. 

Without rules there can be no art, any more than there 
can be a house without a door to conduct you in, Dtyd&n, 

2. The wooden or other frame that closes and 
opens the entrance of a house, room, or of some 
other enclosure. 

Every door of free will open flew. Sp^tser. 
At last she spied, at that room’s upper end. 

Another iron door. Spenser. 

3. In familiar language, a house. 

Martin’s ofBice is now the second door in the street. .drbuMaot. 

4. Means of approach ; passage ; avenue. 

I am the door of the sheep. John x. 7, 

To lie at the door of a person, to be imputable or 
chargeable to him. “ If I have failed, the fault lies 
wholly at my door.^^ Drydm. — In or within doors, in 
the house.— Without doors, out of door or doors, out of 
the bouse. “ Running o«t <ifdoortf.” Farmer, — Fig^ 
wraUtely, no more to be found ; quite gone. “ Ilia im- 
aginary title of fatherhood is out of doors," Locke , — 
JVkzt door to, near; bordering upon. 

D5or'— CASE, n. The frame in which the door is 
enclosed. Brands. 

D50R^— FRAME, n. The surrounding case of a 
door, into and out of which the door opens and 

shuts ; door-case. Weale. 

fDOOR'ING (dar'jng), n. A door-case. 

So terrible a noise as shakes tlie doori/iffs ot liuuses in those 
islands ten miles off. Mtkon- 

DOOR'-KSeP-^R (d3r'k6p-§r), n. One that has 

charge of a door or entrance ; a porter. 

I had rather be a door-keeper in the house of my God than 
to dwell in the tents of wickedness. Ps. Ixxxiv. lOt. 

d 60R— NAIL (ddr^nsi), n. X. The nail on which, 
in ancient doors, the knocker struck. 

Dead as a door-natl. Piers Ploiukmm. 

2. A nail to fasten a door. 

DOoR'-PAN-^:L, %. The panel of a door. 
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DOOR-POST 


DOTAGE 


DOOR — P5sT, n. The post of a door. 

DOOR'— sIll, », A piece of timber at the foot of 
a door ; threshold. Johnson, 

DOOR ST^AD, n. Entrance or place of a door. 

Did notkidy clot? up the king^s doorsicad more than I, 
there would bo rooui tV>r all honest men* ll’arbiu to)u 

DOOR-STONE, n. The stone at the threshold. 

POOR— WAV, n. The passage of a door. Ed, Rev, 

t DOP'PfNG, n. A dipping, as of ducks. Smart. 

DOa'UjgT (d5k^?f), n. See Docket. 

DOR, r. a. To deceire. — See Dokb. B, Jonson. 

d5r, n, [A. S, rfom, a locust, a drone.] (Ent.) 
A kind of beetle ; the common cockchafer ; 
Meloloftfkfi rulgaris ; — called also dor-hu^^ dor- 
heetle^ dumynador^ and May-diiig, Harris, 

d6'RA, n, {Bot.) Sec Doua\. Loudon, 

Dg-RA'DO,M. [Sp., A southern 
constellation; — called sometimes the Sicoj'd- 
Jish, Brayide. 

DO-REE', or DO 'REE [do-rS', 

Ja, Wb, Todd ; dS’rS, 
n. [Fr. dori Cf gilt.] (/cA.) 

A name given to several 
species of acanthopterygi- 
ous fish of the genus Zeus. 

The corumon doree is dis- 
tinguislied by its large and V X' 
long head, its dusky-green <3ommon doree, or dory 
color, accompanied by 

strong gilt tinge, and by a large oval dusky spot 
on each side ; — commonly called John [Fr. 
jaune, yellow] Dory. YarreU, 


d6r'M5R, 1. (Arch,) A cross-beam; a dor- 
mant ; a sleeper. 

2. A window standing vertically on a sloping 
roof; — probably so called from its lighting dor- 
mitones^ a luthem. Writ- a 

ten also donyientj doy'/nar^ 
and dorynayit, M 

dor'mpr-wLv'dow, n, Mz 

(^Arch.) A window placed 
vertically in the sloping rjg 

roof of a house. Synart, 

DOR'Ml-TiVE, n, [L. dor- 
mio, to sleep ; Sp. dormU « , .« 

tivoiFr-dormitif.] {Med.) ^ ' 

A medicine for promoting Dormer-window, 


DO'RI-AN, a, [Fr, dorien.J (Geog.) Relating to 
Doris* or Doria in Greece ; Doric- 

The Iktrum mood 

Of flutes and soft recorders. Milioru 

dO'R1-AN, w. a native of Doris. P. Cyc. 

DOR'IO, a, [Gr, A<o^tK6s j It, ^ Sp. JDorico ; Fr. 
Dorigue,] 

1. {Geog.) Relating to Doris, or to the Dori- 
ans ; as, ** The Doric dialect.*' 

2. iArch.) Denoting the sec- . 
ond order of columns, between __ 
the Tuscan and the Ionic. The 
Doric order is distinguished for 
simplicity and strength. 

Pilasters round 

Were set, and Doric pillars overlaid lini 

With gtrilaen architrave. MiUon, wniaa* 

3. Denoting one of the three ancient kinds 
of music. Its character was majestic, inciting 
to cool and deliberate courage. Bp, Newton. 

d5r'1-cI§M, n, A Doric phrase or idiom. Boyle, 

D6'RfS, n, 1. {Zohl) A genus of naked gastrop- 
odous marine mollusks, which are likewise des- 
titute of any internal testaceous plate. Gould. 

2. ^Astron.) An asteroid discovered by Gold- 
schmidt in 1857* Loveydng. 

DO'RI^M, n. [Gr. A«pco<rf<(iff.] A Doric phrase; a 
Doricism. Essay on Gr. ^ L. firos, 1796. 

Dd'ElZK, V, n. [Gr. Awp/Jw.l To imitate the Do- 
rians ; to use the Doric dialect* Cudtoorth. 

w. The state of being dormant; 
qidescence'; sleep; abeyance. Horsley, 

D<3R'MA.NT, a, [X. dormio, dormiem^ to sleep ; 
It. dorme^e ; Sp, durmiente ; Fr. dormant,} 

X Sleeping; mactive; at rest; quiescent. 
** Dormant Oangrmie, ** Dormant sbb..** 

G. Fletcher, « Dormam organization.** Paley, 

2. Concealed ; not divulged ; secret. ** ^or- 

mant musters of soldiers.** Bacap,, 

3. {Her,) In a sleeping posture. 

ITot a hoa xampant, hut rather coucheut and dormcmi^ 

Mroten, 

4. {Law.) Suspended ; not active ; not in ex- 
ercise; — not apparent; not known. Bwrrill. 

5. (ArcA.) Noting a vertical window in the 

sloping roof of a house. ** Old dormant win- 
dows.**’^ Cleavekmd, 

DorTnant ^attaar, {Com.) a partner who takes no 
ac ive part in a biismess, but who shares the profits 
and is liable for Ms proportion of the losses ; — called 
also a silent or sleeping partner. Crabb, 

D5R 'M ANT, n, A large beam lying across a room ; 
a sleeper ; a dormer. Fairfax. 


sleep ; a soporiferous potion ; an opiate. 

Does any distressed patient want an emetic ... or a <for- 
mitivet JjrtmthnoU 

DCR'MI-tIvE, a. Causing sleep ; tending to pro- 
duce sleep ; somniferous. Perry. 

DOR'Ml-TQ-Ry, n, [L. dormitorium ; dormio, to 
sleep ; It. ^ *Sp. doryyiitorio.] 

1. A place to sleep in ; commonly a large 
sleeping apartment, capable of containing many 
beds. “ Dormitory of a convent.** Bp. Hall. 

2. A burial-place. A dformiVory among the 

ashes of kings.” Ludlow. 

\ DOR'M(3tSE,w.; pi. M 

dor'mIce. [L.t^br- 

miens, sleeping, m 

andm2£Jir,amouse.] w 

{ZoUl.) A small W 

animal, of the Jf 

genus Mijoxus, ^ 
intermediate ^ be- 

tween the squirrel Common dormouse (iT^oafus uveflo- 
and the common noriiw). 

mouse, that remains, with little interruption, 
in a torpid or lethargic state during the win- 
ter. BeU, 

dOrn, n. [Ger. dorn, a thorn.] {Ich.) A fish ; 
the thornback ; Rara olavata, Carew. 

fDdR'NlK, or dCr'NIX, n. [Of Doomik, or 
TournayZm Belgium, where first made. Bailey, 
JohyisoyxZ A term formerly applied to various 
kinds of goods manufactured at Touruay, used 
for curtams, hangings, and carpets; — written 
also darrdo, damzx, and dornek. Naves, 

DOR'NOCK, n, A species of figured linen, of 
stout fabric ; — so called from Dornoch, in Scot- 
land, where it was first manufactured for table- 
cloths. Tire. 

DO'RQN, n, [Gr. b&gov.’l A gift: — the measure of 
a hand’s breadth. Clarke. 

fDORP, n. r^A. S. thorpe \DMt. dorp', Ger.cto?^.] 
A small vulage. — See Thokpe. 

No neighboring dorp^ no lodging to be found. Dryden, 

f Dc3RR, V, a. [A- S. dydrian, to deceive To de- 
ceive ; to trick ; to cheat ; to outwit, “ That vil- 
lain dorrs me.** B, Jonson. 

DQrr, n, {Ent.) The cockchafer. — See Dor. 

A hundred busluessea of other men fly continually about 
his head, . . . and strike him in tiie &cc like don a, CowUty, 

DSRR'— BEE-TLE, n, {Eyit.) The dorr. Goldsmith, 

DCJRR'^IR, n. An idle person ; a drone. “ Con- 
tent to live idle, like dorrers.^^ [a.] More. 

DOrR'-PLY, n. {Ent.) A kind of beetle; the 
cockchafer. — See Dor. MiUon. 

DORR -H AwK, n. ( OmithJ} Abird ; — called also 
ooat'Suoher and ntahtriar. Peymard. 


DORR -H AwK, n. ( Omitk.) Abird ; — called also 
goat'Suoher and ntglyt-jar. Peymard. 

D5R'SAL, a, [L. dorsvxblis ; dormm, the back ; 
It, dormle ; Sp, ^ Fr. dorsal."] Belonging to, or 
growing on, the back. Pmnayd. 

tDOR'SALR, n, A kind of tapestry; dorsel. Ash, 

fD^RSB, «. L [Old Fr. ders, from L. dorsum, 
the hack.] A canopy. “A dorse of crimson 
velvet.” Sutton, 

2. The back of a book. ‘*Boot8> all richly 
bound with gilt dorses'* Wood, 

DOr'S^L, n. [L. dorsum, the back ; Fr. dos, dos- 
sier ; Norm. Fr. dosel, doser, a silk canopy,] 

1. A pannier for a beast of burden ; R pack- 

saddle. Scott, 

2. A kind of woollen stuff. Clarke, 


3. (ArcA.) A hanging or screen of rich stuff 
at the back of a throne or chair of state, Britton, 

d5r'SJE;r, n. X a pannier ; a dorsel. 

I may meet her 

Itiding from market, one day, ’twixt her dor^rs. Seau. fr FL 

2. Tapestry; hangings. Halliwell, 

DOR-S1-BRAN'jCHI-ATE (-bUlng'ke-af, 82), a. [L. 
dorsum, the back, and branchiee (Gr. 
the gills.] {Zooi.) Having the branchi© or gills 
distributed along the body. Craig, 

DOR-SI-BRAn'DHI-ATE, n, X {Zobl.) One of an 
order of anellidans which have the gills pro- 
jecting from the middle part of the back or the 
sides of the body. Cuvier. 

2. A mollusk with gills attached to the back. 

Owen, 

d5R-sYf'ES-O^S» [^* dorsum, the,^back, and 
fero, to bear.] (Bo^.) Bearing or producing 
seeds on the back of the leaves. Maunder, 

D5R-SlP'A-ROf3'S, a. [L. dorsum, the back, and 
pario, to bring forth,] Same as Dorsiferous. 

DgR-STB'Jri-A,n, {Bot.) A genus of stemless 
plants witli radical leaves, native of tropical 
America, the root of one species of which is 
used in medicine, and called contrayerva. Board, 

DOR' SUM, n. [L.] X The back, 

2. The ridge or a hill. Warton, 

f DORT'URE (dbrt'yyr), «. A dormitory. Bacon, 

DO'RY, n. {Ich.) A fish. — See Doree. 

DO'RY, n. The name of a small boat. Ch, Browne, 

DOSE, n, [Gr. l6<ns ; RiSapt, to give ; L. dos ; It. 
dosa ; Sp. dosis ; Fr. dose.] 

X A determinate quantity of medicine to be 
taken at one time. 

In a vehement pain of the head he prescribed the juice of 
the thapflie , . . witiiout mentioumg the dose. Artmthnot, 

2. Any thing nauseous or disagreeable that 

one is required to take. Butler. 

3. A sunicient quantity of any thing. Granville. 

d6se, V. a. [z. DOSED ; dosing, dosed.] 

1. To apportion in a dose. 

Plants seldom used in medicine, being esteemed poison- 
ous. if corrected and exactly dosed, may prove powerful 
medicines. Dcrham, 

2. To administer a dose to. “ A bold, self- 

opinioned physician, who shall dose, and bleed, 
and kill him secundum aftem." South. 

3. To give any thing nauseous to. Johnson, 

DOs'jgL, n. 1. Drapery or hangings round the 
walls of a hall; — used also in lurches. Weale. 

2. Ornamental stuff for the back of a chair 
or a throne. — See Dorsel. Weale. 

DOS'JpR, n. See Dorsel. Britton. 

DO 'SIS, n. [Gr.] A dose, [a.] Dr, Jackson, 

DQ-S6L'g-gY, n, [Gr. Rtms, that which is given, 
and Idyos, a discourse,] A treatise on doses of 
medicine; posology. Rowbotham, 

d 6S8, V. a. To attack with the horn ; to toss. 
[Local, Eng.] Wright. Farm, Ency. 

DCS'SJpR, n. A basket; a pannier ; a dorser. — 
See Dorsel. Dosser of fish.** B. Jonson. 

dCS'SIL, n. [Old Fr. dosil, a stopple.] {Med.) 

A pledget ; a nodule or lump of lint, to be laid 
on a sore. Wiseman. 

d6st (diiat) [dast, S, W. P, F, Ja, K, Sm. <7. ; — 
sometimes pronounced dost], v. The second per- 
son sing., present indicative, from do. — See l)o. 

dCt, n. 1. [Comipted fxoro jot, a point. JbAn- 
son. — Merely the past participle of the A. S. 
verb dyttan, to stop im, to shut in- Tooke, 
Richardson. — See Dit.J A small point or spot, 
as a period. Two dots oyer the units,** Shakpe. 

2. [Gr, Ribtajxt, to give ; L. dos, a marriage por- 
tion ; Fr. dot.] The fortune, portion, or dowry 
which a woman brings to her husband, upon 
marriage. [Louisiana^ Bouvier. 

DOT, t). a. [z. DOTTED ; pp, DOTTING, DOTTED.] 

X To mark with specks or dots, Bus'lCe. 
* 2. To mark with small, varied, and detached 
objects ; — said of landscapes. 

dOT, t?. n. To make dots, or spots. Johnson, 

I DO'T^igB, n, [SeeDoTE.] X Imbecility of mind ; 

I loss of understanding, as in old age ; senility . 
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DOUBLENESS 


The last stace^ the stage of remains, and this is the 

pantomime ut tile. Johnson^ 

2. Excessi\e alfection or fondness. 

If on your head my fury does not turn. 

Thank that fond dotage which j ou so much scorn. I>ri/den. 

DO'TAL, a, [Gr. to give ; L. dos^ a dowry ; 

dotalint dotal ; It. dotale ; Sp. .Sf Fr. dotd?^ li’e- 
latiiig to a woman’s marriage portion ; consti- 
tuting, or comprised in, her portion. 

Shall I, of one poor dotal town possessed. 

My people tliin, ray wretched country waste? Garth. 
Dotal property^ {Law.) property w hich a wife brings 
to a husband. 

t DO'TANT, n. A doter ; a dotard. “ Such a de- 
cayed’ dotant as you seem to be.” Shak^ 

DO'TARD, 71. [The past participle of A. S. dyde~ 
Hail, to delude. Tooke.'\ One whose intellect 
is impaired, particularly by old age ; one weak 
or imbecile in mind ; a driyeller. The sickly 
dotard wants a wife.” Prior. 

d6'TARD-LY> ad. Like a dotard ; stupidly. More. 

DO-TA’TION, n. [L. dos, a dowry ; It. dotazione ; 
Sp. dotueion ; Fr. dotation."] 

1. The act of giving a dowry or marriage por- 
tion to a woman. BaiJey. 

2. {Lata.) The act by which the founder of a 

hospital or other charity endows it with prop- 
erty ; endowment. Bouvier. 

f DOTE, n. [L. cfos, dotis \ Fr. dot, a dowry.] A 
marriage portion ; dowry. There is iro men- 
tion of dote nor dower.” Wyatt, lo40. 

DOTE, V. n. [Fr. radoter, to rave ; But. dutten. 
Jb7»ison. — From doddered, the regular past 
tense of the A. S, dydrian, to delude, or from 
the Ger. dotteren, to tremble, to totter. Tooke. 

Richardson.] [i. doted ; pp. doting, doted.] 

1. To exhibit mental weakness; to be im- 
paired in intellect ; to drivel. 

Ills [James L] courtiers flattered him; and Archbishop 
Whitgift, who died soon afterwards, and probably doted then, 
declared himself venly persuaded that the king** spake by 
the Spirit of God,” jBolmglo oke. 

2. To be in love to extremity ; to be over-fond. 

No, Belvidera, by the oternni truth, 

1 dote w ith too much fondness. Otway. 

O. would the King, Biron, and Longaville 
Were lovers tooJ— 

For none offend where all alike do dote. Shak. 

To dote on, or upon, to regard with excessive fond- 
ness. 

O Death, all eloquent! yon only prove 
What dust we dote on. when ’tis man we love. Pope. 

I never knew a woman so dote upon a man. Shak. 

f DOT^^lDjC. Stupid. ignorance.” Spenser. 

+ d6te'h£ad, w. [See Dote-] A dotard. “The 
dotehead was beside himself.” Tyndale. 

DOT'^IR, n. One who dotes or dotes upon ; a 
driveller. “ A dumb doter a pipe.” Burton, 

t dOTES, n. ^l. [L.l Natural endowments ; in- 
tellectual gifts ; talents. B. Jonson, 

d6tH (diSth) [dfith, S. W. P. F. Sm . ; dflth,^ Vn.], 
v. The third person singular, present indica- 
tive, from do. — See Bo. 

DOT'ING, p. a. 1. Mentally weak or imbecile ; 
drivelling, Old doting Nature.” Dryd&n. 
2. Excessively fond. A doting lorei^ Sidney, 

DOT'ING-LY, ad<, In a doting manner, 

DOT'JNG-N£ss, n. Mental weakness or imbecil- 
ity ; drivelling. Scott. 

DOT^JSH, G. Weak; stupid; driveUing. Scott. 
DOT'TARD, n. ''A tree kept low by cutting. 

For great trees we me almost all o vemrown trees in church- 
yards, or near ancient buildings, and the like, are poUards 
and dotiard'i, and nut trees at their full height. Macon. 

JSSP Aurhontica dilTer Sb to the meaning of this 
word. Johnson says, a tree kept low by cutting; 
Todd suggests a decayed troe ; and Richardson detines 
tt to be a tree doddered, or overgrown with dodJer, 

D6t'T^D, p. a. 1* Marked with dots, spots, 
points, or specks. 

2. Biversified with small, detached obiects. 

3. Applied to a defect in mahogany, Ogilvie. 

d6T'T®R-^:L, n. fpim. of doddered ; A. S. dyd- 
Han, to delude. Tooke. — From dote. Johnson.] 
1. A species of plover ; the Charadrius mo- 
Hnellus of Linnseus ; — written also dottrel. 

The dotterel, which we tiiink a very dainty dish, 

V^hose taking makes such sport as no man more can wish; 


For, as yon CTr<‘p, or cower, or lie, or stoop, or go, 

So, maiHiinif \ou with cun^, the apish bird doth doi. 

Ami, .11 tin^ « 11 t»..ii!: m i.urk m t 

Till In Iv »n till <.nu.rL n ' ii'i lut .1 liiii iiirhitii >cC. Drayton. 

2. A dupe ; a gull ; a dunce. “ Bevout doU 
treis and worldly-wise people.” Bale. “ In- 
veigle those dottrels to hearken to us.” Barrow. 


t DuT'T5R-5L, a. [See Bodder.] Overgrown 
with dodder ; doddered. Ascham. 

DOUMJriER (d3-anV*)r»- [F***] A custom-house 
officer. Smart, 

DOU'AY— Bf'BLE, n. An English translation of 
the Bible used by the Roman Catholics, and so 
called from having been printed at Doitay, in 
France, early in the I7th century, Calniet. 

DOUB -GRAss, n. (Bot.) A species of grass ; 
Cynodon dactylon ; — called also dooh, Cltrke. 

DOfJB'LE (dSb'bl), a, [Gr. SnrXdec, or StaXorg, two- 
fold ; Sig, twice, and irXhto, to twine ; L. duplex ; 
It. doppio ; Sp. doble ; Fr. double.— "Dwt. duhbel ; 
Ger. doppelt ; Ban. dMelt ; Sw. dubbelt.] I 

1. Noting two of a sort taken together; being 
in pairs. “ Great double chains.” R. Britnere. 

2. Twice as much;— used with or without to. 

. Measure double, and dotible weight. Gower. 

This sum is almost dotdde to what is sufficient. Swift. 

3. Of two kinds ; twofold. 

Darkness and tempest make a dottle night. Dryden. 

4. Beeeitful; acting two parts, one openly, 
the other in secret. 

Double 

Both in Ms words and meaning. Shak. 

5. Having two similar parts, as two edges. 

“ The lance and dotible axe.” Dryden. 

6. Noting that state of a flower in which the 

essential organs, or stamens and pistils, are 
changed into petals. Gray, 

In the feast of ever-blooming roses and o^ do'tf.le 'rises, we 
are in danger of being perverts from a love of si'pp’i(‘irv as 
manifested tn the wild single rose. U fl’. Jit i cJtcr. 

DOOb'LE (dub'bl), ad. Twice ; doubly. “ I was 
double their age.” Swift. 

46 $* Double is much used in composition, generally 
for doubly, two ways or twofold. 


DOtJB'LE (ddb'bl), v. a. p, doubled; pj?. doub- 
ling, DOUBLED.] 

1. To fold one part over another. 

He bought her sermons, psalms, and graces, 

And doubled down the useful places. Prior. 

2. To increase by the addition of the same 
number or quantity ; to put or add equal to equal. 

Pay him six thousand, and defhee the bond; 

Double SIX thousand, and tlien treble that. Shak. 


3. To contain or to equal twice any quantity 
or number. 


The adverse fleet 
Still dovBmg ours. 


Dryden, 


4. (Navt.) To pass round a headland. “ He 
dovJbled the momontory of Carthage.” KnoUes. 
6, {Mil.) To unite two ranks or files in one. 
To double the reins, (Xfan.) sahl of a horse wlien he 
leaps several times to throw his rider. Bailey, 


DOt^B^LE (dfib’bl), v. n. 1. To increase to twice 
the given value, quantity, number, or measure. 

2. To turn and go a second time over the 
same ground, or in the course or direction al- 
ready passed. 

Doubhng and taming like a hunted hare. Dryden. 

3. To play tricks; to use deception. “You 

double with me.” B. Jonson. 

4. {PrhUmg.) To set up the same word or 
words unintentionally a second time. 

To double upon {Mil.), to enclose between two fires, 
DOtJB'LE (dub'bl), n. 1. Twice the quantity, 
number, value, or mea.‘»uie. “If the thief be 
found, let him p ly dotible.” Bx. xxii. 4. 

2 . A turn in running, to escape pursuit ; an 
endeavor to elude or deceive. 

3. A term in Ihe Catholic church applied to 
a class of festivals which are superior to semi- 
doubles and simples. 

y/S" In the mass there is only one collect, unless 
a commemoration is to be made. — In the offlce.ihe 
entire antiphon is said at the beginning as well as 
at the end of each psalm at vespers, matins, and 
lauds. The term is derived from the fact that the 
antiphon is repeated (L. duplex). 

4. f One thing similar to another ; a counter- 
part ; as, “ His or her dovibleP Johnson. 

DOCB'LE-BAR'R^LLEDCdab’bl-baLr'reldL a. Hav- 
ing two barrels ; as, “ A douhle-barreued gun.” 


DOt-B’LE-BASS, > (.Va,.) The largest 

DOCb'LE— BASS— V l'OL, ) and deepest- toned 
Stringed instrument of the viol kind, being in 
pitch an octave lower than the violoncello, or 
bass-viol; contra-basso; violono. Dwight. 

I DOpB'LE— BITTING, a. Biting, or cutting, on each 

I side. “ His double-bitmg axe.” Dryden. 

; DOCb'LE— BRSaST’^JD, a. Bouble or lapping on 

I the breast, with two rows of buttons, as a coat. 

! DOCb’LE-BDT 'TONED (dfib’bl-but'tnd), a. Hav- 
ing tw’o rows of buttons. Gay. 

DOCb’LE~CHAR<?E' (dhb’bl-cMrj’), v. a. To 
charge with a double proportion. Shak. 

DOt'B'LE— DEAL’^R, n. A deceitful, insidious 
person ; one who says or does one thing, and 
thinks or intends another. 

DouVt -il, itl, ) - niai pnf*! muster f5>r a A'hilc , but all partica 
wa^ll tiioir liJLiida («t thtm in chc cuiiuluiion. L'Estrange. 

DOtjB^LE-DEAL’lNG, n. Fraudulent dealing; 
artifice; deceit; duplicity; deception. 

This last union [of prudence with dissimulation] was 
necessa:^ tor the pooutiess of Ulysses : for, without that, his 
diosimuDtiou miglit ha\e degenerated into wickedness and 
duiJih tUaling Broome. 

DOC’'B-LE-DYE% V, a. To dye twice over. Dryden. 

DODb'LE-EA’GLE, n. A gold coin of the IJ. S. 
valued at $20. Winslow. 

DOtSrB'LE— £D(?ED, a. Having two edges, fftdoet. 

DOUBLE^EJfTEJV'DRE (dd'bl-Un-an-dr), Jl. (Fr. 
double, doubly, and entendre, to mean. This 
phrase is of English coinage, and is rendered 
in French by double efitenteT] A phrase with a 
double meaning, the more hidden often being 
an indelicate one. Arhuthnot. 

DOiJb'LE-EN'TRY, n. A mode of book-keeping 
in which two entries are made of every trans- 
action, in order that one may check the other. 

DOtjr/LE-EYED (dSib'bl-Id), a. Having a deceit- 
ful aspect or Look. Spenser. 

DOCB'LE-FAcED (diib’bl-flLst), a. Having two 
faces : — practising duplicity ; hypocritical; de- 
ceitful. 

Fame, if not dovblefaeed. Is double-mouthed. Milton. 

DOCrB'LE-FL5W']^RED (dab'bl-flc>fi'?rd>,G. Not- 
ing plants in which the stamens and pistils are 
transformed into petals. Clarke. 

DOtJB'LE-FLSW'JgR-lNG, n. The transfbrma- 
tion of stamens and pistils into petals. 

DOCB'LE-FCRMED (dfib'bl-fdrmd), a. Having a 
mixed form. Milton. 

DO0b'LE-P5R'TI-F!ED, a. Boubly fortified or 
strengthened. Clarke. 

DOtJB'LE— FotoT'gD, a. Having two sources. 

The dovJblerfownicd stream. MUen. 

DOCb'LE-FR6nt'?D (dfib'bl-fram'^), a. Hav- 
ing a double front. Moore. 

DOCb-LE-^Ild', V. a. To gild with double coating. 

England shall doubJe^fyild his treble gtdlt. Shak. 

DOC’B'LE— hAnB^JJD, a. Having two hands: — 
deceptive ; deceitful. Glanvide. 

DOt5-B'LE-HfiAD'5D (diib'bl-h6dV), a. Having 
two heads. Mortimer. 

DO&B'LE-HEART'JJD, a. Having a false heart. 
“ Dotible^hearted hypocrites.” Sa^idys. 

DOt5rB-LE— L 60 K', v. a. To lock or fasten twice. 
“ He immediately douhleJockedyAs door.”7Vitfer. 

DOOb'LE— manned (-roand), a. Having a double 
number of men. Ctarha. 

DOtJB'LE— ME ANTING, a. Having two meanings ; 
deceitful, “A<;?oii6fo-mean»?ipprophesier." Shak. 

DOt3rB'LE-MiND'EDy a. Unsettled; undeter- 
mined ; having different minds at diflFerent times. 

A dxruJJ^rndrudcd man is unstable in all Ms ways. Joe. 1, 8. 

DOt^B'I,B-M«3<>THBD (diSb'W-mafttBd), a. Hav- 
ing two mouths. MiUon. 

DOtJB'LE-NAT'VRED (dfib'bl-nflt'yurd), a. Hav- 
ing a twofold nature. 

Two kinds of life hath dovide-nas i ed man. 

And two of death. Younf/. 

DOf^B'LE-NfiSS (dub'bl-n«s), n. 1. The state of 
being double or twofold. “The doubleness of 
the benefit.” ShaA. 
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DOUBLE--OCTAVE 


DOUCKER 


2. Duplicity; insincerity; h^ocrisy; double- 
dealing. “ Friends full of domletiuss. Chaucer, 

DOtJB'LE-OC'TAVE, n. {Mus,) An interval of 
two octaves, or fifteen notes in diatonic pro- 
gression ; a fifteenth- London Ene^, 

DOf^B'LE-PLEA' (dttb'bl-pl€'), n. (Law.) A plea 
in which a defendant alleges, for one single 
purpose, two or more distinct grounds of de- 
fence, when one of them would be as eifectual 
as both or all. Bouvier. 

DOf3rB'LB-aUAR'R5L (dab'bl-kwSr'rell, n. {EccL 
Late.) A complaint made by a clerk to the arch- 
bishop of the province, against an inferior ordi- 
nary, for delaying, or refusing to do, justice in 
some ecclesiastical matter. Cowell, 

BOUB^^R (dab'bler), n, 1. One who increases a 
thing by adding to it its equal. Huloet, 

%, A large plate. Brockett, 

3. {Elec ) An instrument to augment a vei^r 
small quantity of electricity, so as to render it 
manifest by sparks or the electrometer. Crahb, 

BOtJB'LE-R^-PRAC'TION, n. {Optics,) The 
phenomenon which is seen when . 

light, in its passage through cer- 
tain substances, as Iceland spar g/njy 


(carbonate of litfie), follows two 
distinct paths, forming with each \y / 1 
other an angle of greater or less 
amount; — thus, if a crystal of Iceland spar, 
A B C B, be placed on a sheet of w'hite paper, 
over a black spot, on looking through the crys- 
tal, from the point S, two spots will be seen, 
one at 0 and the other at E. Brands, 

DOt^B-LE-SHADE' (dSb-bl-Bhad'), To double 
the natural darkness of the place. 

Now bemm 

NIeht, with ber sullen wings, to domler^ihade 

The desert. JUiiton. ' 

DOt^B'LE-SHlN'lNG, a. Shining with double 
lustre. Dmihle-shining day.” Sidney, 

DOOb'LE—STAR, n, (Astron,) Two stars which 
lie so close together as to appear to be one ex- 
cept when seen through a telescope. Bind, 

noirB'LET (dab'lqt), n. 1. [From double,! Two: 
a pair. Clarke, 

2. [So called from being double. Minshett,) A 
man’s inner garment that folds close round the 
body ; a waistcoat. 

His doxMet was of sturdy butt 

And, though not sword, y«t cudgel-proof. Eudibras, 

3. A militaiy garment. 

4. Among lapidaries, a stone composed of 

two pieces or crystal with colors between them, 
so as to appear as if the whole were tinged with 
these colors. London Ency, 

6. {PrinUny.) A word or phrase unintention- 
ally douUedf or set up the second time. 

A {Optics,) A contrivance in a microscope 
for correcting spherical aberration and chromat- 
ic dispersion, and rendering the object more 
clear and distinct. Oyilvie, 

BOtS'B'BB-TdNGUEB' (dfib'bl-tungdO, a. Deceit- 
ful ; giving contrary accounts of the same thing 
at dinerent times. 

Much she ibnred the Tyrians, double-tongued, Dryden, 

lK)f^B%lgTS, n, pi, 1. Two dice which have the 
saihe number of dots on each. London Etxey, 

2. A game at dice within tables. London Ency, 

DOI&B'LB—VAuIiT, n, {Aroh^ One vault built 
over another, with a>epace between the convex- 
ity of the one and the concavity of the other ; — 
used in domical roofs, to cause them to present 
the appearance of a dome, in proper proportion, 
both externally and internally. Og^heie, 

BOflB%|NG, n* 1. The act of one whp doubles, 
or folds one part over another ; a plait ; a fold, 

2. The act of adding to a thing twice as much. 

This wuroetdoubUna of one sin^e life,” Sidney, 

3. A turning back upon the same course, to 

avoid pursuit. Hunted as through eveiy 
douhling** Goldsmith, 

4. An artifice ; a shift ; a trick. “ Such like 
shiftinjM and doublings Scott, 

6. (Her,) pL The linings of the mantles 
borne around the shield of arms. Crabb. 

6. (IVflWJ.) The act of sailing round a cape, or 

other projecting point of land. Maunder, 

7. {Arch,) The course of slates at the eaves 


Night, with her sulleu wlnga, 1 
The d«»ert. 


of a house sometimes applied to the eaves- 
board. Ogilvie. 

8. (3/27.) The placing of two or more ranks 
into one. Crabb* 

Doubling upon^ (JSTaut.) the act of enclosinj? any 
part of a hostile fleet between two fires, or of cannon- 
ading It on both sides. London Ency, 

DoCb'LING-NAIL, 71, A nail used to fasten the 
lining of the gun-ports in a ship. Ash, 

DOtJB-LddJT’ (dSb-lSnO, n, [It. doblone ; Sp. do- 
blon ; Port, dobrao ; Fr. doublon.] ^ A Spanish 
gold coin, the value of which, as coined in 1772, 
IS £3 5s. lO.Ood. (#15.93). McCtdheh. 

DOtJB'LY (dub'ble), ad, 1. Twice ; in a twofold 
manner. 

Being dovbfy smitten, likewise doubk/ smite. Spenser. 

2. Deceitfully ; insincerely. " He is a man 
that deals doubly,** Huloet, 

DOX^BT (dbfit), V, n, [L. dubito^ to doubt ; duoy 
two ; It. dubitare ; Sp. dttdar ; Old Fr. doubter ; 
Fr. douter,) [i. doubted; pp, doubtino, 

DOUBTED.] 

1. To waver in opinion or judgment ; to be 
uncertain, or in suspense ; to question ; — used 
sometimes with of. 

How long dost thou make us to dou&t? If thou be the 
Christ, tell us plainly, John. x. 21. 

Peter dotdited in himself cf the vision. Acts x- 17. 

Never be afhiid to dovbty if only you have a disposition to 
believe, and doubt in order that you may end in believing 
the truth. Alfp, ZeCghton* 

2. To dread; to^/ear; to scruple. 

Why doubt we 

To incense his utmost ire ? Milton. 

3. To suspect; to fancy; to believe. 

She dissipates my fortune, and contradicts all my humors? 
yet the worst of it is, I doubt I love her, or I should never 
Dear all this. Sheridan, 

J><)t[BT (dbfit), V. a, 1. To question ; to hesitate 
to believe, on account of imperfect knowledge ; 
as, “We cannot doubt the truth of the axiom, 
that the whole is greater than a part.” 

2. To distrust ; to suspect. 

To admire superior sense, and doubt their own. Pope, 

3. fXo dread; to fear; to stand in awe of. 
“ He was a good man, and doiMed God.” Rob- 
ert of Gtlomest&r, • “ All the world thy person 
d(nibteth.'* Gower, 

4. fTo fill with fear; to frighten. 

* One single valor. 

The virtues of the valiant Caratach, 

More datMs me than all Britain. Betm, fy PI, 

Syn.— The truth of what he said was doubted^ 
his statement questiofnedy liis authority distrustedy and 
his veracity suspected, 

Dd'firBT (dofit), n. [Fr. doute,) 1. A wavering 
or fluctuation of mind or judgment ; unsettled 
state of omnion; suspense; hesitation; inde- 
cision, “They were in doubty saying, What 
meaneth this }** Acts ii. 12. 

2. Uncertainty of condition ; hazard ; doubt- 

fulness. “ Thy life shall hang in dotibt before 
thee.” Deut. xxviii. 66. 

3. Suspicion; distrust; mistrust. “I stand 

in doubt of you.” Gal. iv. 20. 

4. t Dread; awe; fear. “ Pope Urban durst 

not depart for doubt.** Berners. 

5. t Difficulty; danger. “Well approved in 

many a dovbt.*^ Spenser. 

Syn. — Doubt relates to the understanding, and 
regards matters of fact and belief ; Aeritottoa, suspense. 
and indecision relate more to the will, and regard 
action or conduct. A pebson may have a doubt what 
to believe, kesitadon what to sayy suspense or zttdedsion 
what to do, uncertainty wh&t to expect, a scruple about 
the propriety of an act of hu* own, and a suspicion of 
the design of another. 

DSt^BT'A-BIiE (db‘ht'?i-bl), a* 1. That may be 
questioned; questionable. Sherwood, 

3- t To be dreaded ; formidable ; redoubtable. 

G<id wot thy loMaMp is Chaucer, 

fBO^BT'ANOE (dSflt'ana), n, [Pr. doubemee.) 
Unsettled state of opinion ; doubt, Chamer, 

DOT^'BT'lfR (dbfit^er), n. One who doubts or wavers 
in opinion or judgment. “Obliged to answer 
doubters and cavillers.” Jortin. 

DOtBT'rtiL (dbfit'mi), a. 1. Full of doubts ; un- 
settled in opinion; undecided; wavering; du- 
bious ; hesitating. “ I am doubtftd,** * Bhak. 

2. Ambiguous ; obscure ; equivocal ; as^ “ A 
doubtfuX expression.” 


3. That may be doubted ; undetermined ; un- 
decided ; uncertain ; questionable ; as, “ A 
doubtful matter.” 

4. Of uncertain issue ; hazardous; precarious. 

Wc have sustained one day in doitbtful fight. Milton, 

Syn, — The case is doubtful y the issue, duhio%ts\ 
the language, ambiguous ; the expressions, equivocal ; 
the meaning, obscure ; the object, questionable ; the 
w eather, uncertain ; the means of subsistence, preca- 
rious, — See Ambiguous. 

DOUBT^FiyL-LY (dbfit'ful-le), at?, 1. In a doubt- 
ful manner ; dubiously. “ She took it doubt- 
fully.** State Trials, 

2. Ambiguously; obscurely. 

How doiditfully tlieso spectres fate foretell I 

In double sense and twilight truth they dwell. Eryden, 

3. fin a state of dread. 

With that she waked, full of fright, 

And doibtjuJly dismayed. Spenser, 

DSObT'FXJTL-NESS (dbilt'ffil-nes), n, 

1, The state of being doubtful ; dubiousness ; 
suspense of mind; instability of opinion. 

Obscurity as to the r'"r* . ■' .>c ' hrinM no 

doubtfidness inW our -« tiuel of the 

process. Paley, 

2, Ambiguity ; obscurity; equivocalness. “ No 

doubf Illness in any word.” Wilso7i, 

3, Uncertainty of condition ; hazard. Johison. 

d5i&BT'{NG (dbfit'ing), n. 1. The state of one 
who doubts ; suspense, wavering, or hesitancy 
of mind. “ Lifting up holy hands, without wTath 
and douhtings.** 1 Tim, ii. 8. 

2. Suspicion; distrust. “Without any fear 
or doubting of our good meaning.” Drake, 

DSuBT'JNG (dbfit'ing), p. a. Cherishing doubt ; 
wavering; fluctuating. 

DQ'CbT'ING-LY (dbfit^ng-l?), ad. In a doubting 
or undecided manner. “ I tendered my thoughts 
concerning respiration but doubtingly,** Boyle, 

D5l)BT'L^iSS (dofit'les), a, 1. Free from doubt ; 
undoubted ; certain. Beaumont, 

2, Free from fear or apprehension of danger. 

Pretty child, sleep, doubtless and secure. ShaJb, 

DSt^BT'L^SS (dbfit’les), ad. Without doubt ; with- 
out question ; unquestionably. 

Doubtless he would have made a noble knight. Shab, 

D5^yBT'L5SS-LY (d*dfit'l§s-l§), ad. Unquestiona- 
bly. “You may, and doubtlessly will,” Beau. § FI, 

fDdlJBT'oys (dbfit'us), a,. Doubtful. Chaucer, 

DOITC, 71. {Eobl.) A monkey of Cochin China, 
distinguished by the variety and brilliancy of its 
colors ; Simla nemceus. Van Der Hoeven, 

DO^CE, V, a. & n. See Dowse. 

fDdXJ'C^D (d&'sed), n, [L. dulciSy sweet; Fr. 
doucet.) A musical instrument. Chattcer, 

f DdU-C^-PERB^ n, [Fr. les douzepairsj One 
of the twelve peers of France. Spenser, 

f DOV'C^T (dfi'set), n, 1. A musical instrument ; 
a douced. Tyrtchitt, 

2. A little custard or pasty. Cotgrave, 

D‘6t'C^’VB,n.pl, SeeDowcETS. Todd, 

DOUCEUR (dfi-8fir') [dS-sUr', Sm , ; Ja . ; 

d6'sari, K.i dfi'silr', Afai’cr], n, [Fr.] 

1. Sweetness of manner ; gentleness ; kind- 
ness ; mildness. 

Blame with indulgence, and correct witli douesta'.CkestsrjUld. 

2. A lure ; a bribe ; a present. 

Theee are the dauesurs by which we mre invited to regi- 
cide, ficaternily, and friendship. JSvrke. 

DdugEE (d8s)i), n. [Fr., fiom L. duco, to con- 
duct.] A jet or current of fluid directed to, or 
made to ml upon, some part of the body, for a 
medicinal purpose. When water is applied, it 
is called the liquid douche ; and when a current 
of vapor, the vapor-domhe. According to the 
direction in whiefi the current is applied, it is 
termed the desemding, the hAeraly or the as- 
emding douche, DtmgHson, 

D6u-OtNE', n. [Fr.] (ArcA.) A moulding cut 
in the form of a wave, half concave and half 
convex, serving as a cymatium to a delicate 
cornice. Crabb. 

DO OCK'IIR ,(dhk 'er), n, [From to doucky corrupt- 
ed front to duck, Johnson.) A local name lor 
the web-footed bird, Colyndm gtadoMs ; the 
great northern diver,*— See DiYBR, JfZay. 
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Ddty'DOX, «. An East-India copper coin. Crahb^ 

DOUGH (do), «. [A. S. dah\ Dut. deeg Ger. 
teig ; Dan. OeJ ; SSw. deg , — The past participle 
of A. S. verb deaiciait, to moisten, to wet. 
Tooke^ Paste made of flour or meal moist- 
ened with water or other liquid for bread, cake, 
or pies, yet unbaked. Sterne, 

My eoLe is doughy my undertaking has never come 
to maturity. Shak, 

DOtTGH'-BAKED (do'bikt), a. Unfinished; soft. 
“ As if he were dough-baked,” Beau, tjy FI. 

DOUGH'FACE (do'fsiH), n, A cant term applied 
to a pliable politician, such as, in England, is 
styled “ a nose of wax.” [U. S.] Jokti Randolph, 

DOUGHI-FACED (do'fiist), (t. Cowardly ; weakly 
pliable, as a politician. Bartlett, 

D6UGH'-KNEAD-^:d (ds'nSd-ed), a. Soft, like 
dough. So like a dough-kneaded thing.” Milton, 

DOUGH -NfJT (do'nht), n, A cake made of flour, 
eggs, and sugar, and cooked in lard. 

D50gH'TI-LY (dofl'te-le), ad. In a doughty man- 
ner ; courageously ; bravely. John Fox, 

DOUGH'TI-Nfiss (dbfl'te-ngs), n. Valor; cour- 
ageousness; bravery. Shelton. 

D^I^GH'TY (dbfl't?), a, [A. S. ddhiig^ dihtig, 
doughty ; — dugan^ to be able.] Brave; valiant ; 
courageous; noble; able; strong. 

The third Edward, that dwalUy knight. Rc^, of Oloue. 

4^ Now chiefly used ironically or in burlesque. 

She smiled to sec the dtiuaJitu hero slain; 

But at her smile the beau revived again. Pope, 

DOI^GH'TY-HAND-^D, a. Powerful ; strong.SAaA;. 

DOUGH'Y (ds'e), a. Soft like dough. “The un- 
baked and doughy youth.” Shak. 


DDUM, 71. (Bof.) See Doom. 


Bng, Cyc. 


DOUILA (d6'r4), n, [Arab.;| A species of grain 
much cultivated in Arabia, throughout Asia, 
and in the south of Europe ; Indian millet ; 
Guinea corn ; Sorghum vulgare ; — written also 
dora, dhurra^ and durra. Eng, Bncy* 

DdtJ’SE, V. a. [Gr. 5t5<y<D, to sink.] [i. doused; 
pp. DOUSING, DOUSED.] 

1. To plunge or thrust suddenly into the 
water ; to immerse ; to dip. 

1 hare dovaed my carnal affecdons in all the vileness of 
the world. Hammond, 

2. (Naut.) To lower or slacken suddenly, as 

the sails. Dana. 

dOi^SE, V. a. To strike. — See Dowse. 

DS'O’SE, V, n. To fall suddenly into the water. 

To swing in air or douse in water. HwjLibras. 

t dOxJt, V, a, [To do outJ] To put out. Shak, 

t n. An extinguisher for a candle. Ray, 

j>6xtzfJhhvh (da'zev), n, [Pr. twelve.] 

(Mus.) A scale of twelve degrees. Clarke. 

d6ve (dflv), n. [Goth, dubo ; A. S. duvai Dut. 
duif; Ger. tawe ; Dan. dtte ; Icel. di^a ; Sw. 
dufea.'l 

1. (Or^ttVA.) A bird of the Linnsean genus 

Cohtmbaf of which there are several ^ecies, as 
the ring-dove^ the stock-dox>e, and the turtle- 
dove ; a species of pigeon ; a domesticated or 
tame pigeon. YarreU. 

Wise as serpents and harmless as dooes, Ma*t, v. IS. 

4^ The dove is the emblem of love, simplicity, in- 
nocence, purity, mildness ; — holding an olive braiteh, 
it is an emblem of peace;— in Christian art it is the 
symbol of the Holy Ghost. PodrhoU, 

2. A term of endearment- “ What ! dead, 

my dove ? ” Shak, 

d 6 vb'- 06 T (dfiv'k«t), n. A small building or 
box in which doves are bred and kept. Shak, 

d6ve'— DEAwn, a. Drawn by doves. 


I met her deity 
“ ■ id her s< 


. j towards Paphos, am 
her. 


Shak, 


d6ve'— EYED (dfiv'id), a. Having eyes like those 
of a dove. Fenton, 

D6VE'-Hi5ifrSE (dfiv'h'dfls), n. A small hotise for 
doves. “ Havoc in the dove-house.” L' Estrange. 

D6ve'L 5T, n. A httle or a young dove. Booth. 



d6vE'-LIKE (dflvaxk), a. Besembling a dove. 

Thou from the first 

TVast present, -ind. with *'iiehfy win"® outspread, 

JjM -till -at sc linn'il-i s? !■. : ic ubt j'tv — MuUm* 

d6ve’^'-FOOT (duvz'fflt), n. {Bot.) The ptmu- 
lar name of the Geranium uiolle* Loucuni. 

DOVE 'SHIP, «. The quality of a dove; inno- 
cence ; purity, “ Let our doveship approve it- 
self in meekness of suffering.” Bp* Hall. 

d6ve'Tx\IL (dttv'- 

!?>. ^ 'ii7\\A\7\r.i7 

1. [Car.) A jomt \ "i, 

used by carpenters 
in connecting two 
pieces of vrood by 
letting one piece, 
iir the form of an expanded dove’s tail, or a 
wedge reversed, into a corresponding hollow in 
the other. IPeale. 

2. (A?iat.) A suture, or serrated articulation, 

as of the bones of the head. Hoblyn, 

3. [Arch.) A Gothic architectural ornament 

in the form of dovetails. Francis, 

D5VE'TAIL, V. a, [i- DOVETAILED ; pp. DOVE- 
TAILING, DOVETAILED.] To unite by a dove- 
tail or by dovetails. Burke, 

d6ve'TAILED (-tsid), p, a. United by means of 
a dovetail or dovetails. 




d6ve'tail-ing, n, 
dovetails. 


The method of joining by 


DOV'ISH, a. Having the innocence of a dove. 
Dovish simplicity.” [k.] Conjut. ofN, Shaxton. 


t D<3\^, V. a, 
as a dower. 


[Fr. douer,2 


To endow; to give 
WickUfe. 

DoW, n. A kind of vessel navigated by Arabs in 
the Indian Ocean; — written also dau,lVaterston. 


DoW''A-BLE, a, 
endowed. 


Entitled to dower ; that may be 
Blacksione. 


Ddl^'A-^JpE, n. [Fr. douairUre^ douaire^ dower.] 

1. *A widow possessed of a dower from a de- 
ceased husband : — a widow who has property of 
her own brought by her to her husband, and 
settled on herself after his decease. Brands. 

2, A title given to a woman of rank who sur- 

vives hex husband to distinguish her from the 
wife of her husband’s heir hwug the same 
title. Brands, 

Cathe Aue no more 

Shall be called aueen, but princess dowager^ 

And widow to Pnnee Arthur. Shak. 

DoW'C^lTS, n, pi. In the language of the chase, 
the testicles of a hart or stag. B. Jonson, 

dQ^DjW. a woman’s night-cap. [N.Y.] Barffott. 

d5W^DY, n. [Scot, dawdie ; Dut. todf a rag. — 
See Dud.] An awkward, ill-dressed woman. 

They dote on dovodies and deftirmity. Dryden. 

D6\^^DY, a. Awkward ; ill-dressed ; — applied to 
women. “ The dowdy creature.” Gay. 

DOi^'DY-Ish, a. Like a dowdy ; ill-dressed. Byron, 

DC)\^'^|:l,«. Apiuof wood 

or of iron used in join- | 


jo 

ing together two pieces . 
of timber, the pin in j 
one piece being driven L 


3 


into a corresponding hole in the other. Btitton* 


d51^'EL, V, a. 
DOWBLLED.] 


[i. dowbllbd ; ^ 
To fasten with c 


p , dowblling, 
[>wels. Crabb. 

Ddl^'?E n. [Gr. that which is given ; 

L. doe, a ; Low L. dotmium, douarittm ; 
Pr. douaire.'] 

1. Endowment; gift. 

I wonder by what cknoer 
Or patent you had power 
Trom all to rape a judgment. peltham. 

2. That which the wife brings to her hus- 
band in marriage ; dowry. Dryden, 

3. (La/ioJ) That portion, usually one third, 

of a man’s lands and tenements which his widow 
is entitled, after his death, to have and hold for 
the term of her natural life- BurriU^ 

DQW’J^EBD (dbfl'erd), a. Having a dower, Shah* 

DdW'EKi-LfiSS, a. Wanting a fortune; nnpor- 
tioned. “ Thy dowerless daughter.” Shak, 

DoW'JpE-y, n. Dower- — See Dowee. 


DoW’LAS, n. [“Probably from Dourlatts, a 
town of Picardy, formerly celebrated for this 
manufacture.” "Skhwcr.l A kind of conrhc 
and strong linen fabric. Shak, 

fDOlVLE, n. [“Perhaps from troo/.” Todd . — 
Dotcle, or dole, or deal, are but one word differ- 
ently pronounced and written, and mean merely 
a part, piece, or portion. Toolce.'] A feathei ; 
down. “ One dowle that’s in my plume.” Shfik. 

There is a certain shelLfish in the sea. called pinna, that 
bears a mossy doveUi or wool, whereoi eluth was epun and 
made. liiat, of MaiU Jj te, IlLl. 

DOl^NT, n, 1. TOut. dons ; Ger. daune ; Sw. dim% 
Dan. ^ Icel. auun.) The soft, fine feathers from 
the breasts of birds, particularly of ducks, geese, 
and swans. “ A pillow of Gower, 

2, Fine, soft hair. 

On thy chin the springing beard began 

To spread a doubuhl cloion, and promise man. Prior, 

3, (Bot.) The pubescence or hairiness of 
plants : — also the pappus or hairy crown of the 
seed of certain plants^ as the thistle. Maunder, 

4, Any thing that gives repose. 

Thou bosom softness, dotan of all my cares. Sotatiem, 

D6\trN, n, [A. S. dun ; Dut. duin ; Ger. dlijie ; Sw. 
dun ; It. duna ; Fr. dune Celt. duneJ] 

1. pi. Banks or elevations of sand formed 

along the sea-coast by the joint action of the 
waves and the wind. P- Cyc* 

The downs having attained a certain height, the wind has 
no longer the power to increase their elevation, and they arc 
then urged forward upon the land. P, Cyc. 

2. A tract of poor, naked, hilly land, used 
chiefly for pasturing sheep. [England.] 

Not all the fleecy wealth 
That doth enrich those dowm is worth, a thought 
To this my errand. Milfon, 

3. A road for shipping, in the English Chan- 
nel, between Deal and the Goodwin Sands, 
forming a place of anchorage for vessels of all 
dimen^ons, and being, in time of war, the place 
of rendezvous for the English navy. JP. Cyc, 

4. [down, the adverb.] A state of depression 
or abasement. “ Ups and downs,” Qu* Rev, 

D5Wn, a. [From down, the prep.] 

1. t Downright ; plain ; positive ; absolute. 

“ Her many down denials.” Beau. ^ FL 

2. Downcast ; dejected ; as, “ A down look.” 

T>0^1^,prep. [A. S. adun.) Along a descent, 
from higher to lower. 

His gory visage doum the stream was sent, 

JDoim the swiit Hebrus to the Iicsbian shore. MiUon, 

D(5\VN, ad. [A. S. adun, adune, down, downward. 
— 'The past participle of A. S. dufian, to sink. 
Tooke.l 

1. In a descending direction; tending from 
higher to lower. 

Down flrom his head the liquid odor ran. Jkryden, 

2. On the ground, or any flat surface ; as, He 
is lying down.” 

3. Below the visible horizon. ** The moon is 

down.” Shak, 

4. Into disgrace or disrepute. 

There is not a more melancholy object In the world than a 
man who has written himself down. Addison. 

6. Into proper consistence. “To be boiled 
down to a sapid fat.” Arbuthnot, 

^ and dotan^ bete and there ; rambUngly. 

JDtmn in the mouth, dispirited. [Vulgar.] Forby* 

BQWS, intevj. An exhortation variously used to 
signify come, go, take, or throw down ; — con- 
sidered by some as an adverb modifying a verb 
understood, “Doion with them.” Shetk* ^Dovm 
vsith the palace I ” Dryden, 

Down, reason, then; vain reasonings, rather, down, MQton, 

t DOl^N, V. n. To go down ; to descend. 

Probably it wDl hardly down with any body at first 
hearing. 

t DOWN, V. a. To subdue ; to conquer. 

To dovm proud hearts diat would not willing die. Sidney. 

d5WN, V. a. To cover or Kne with down, or with 
fine, soft feathers. Young. 

D5Wn'BeAe, if, a* To bear down Clarke, 

DGWN'-RiteD, n. A bed of down. M. HaUfax. 

d5Wn’cAst, a. Bent down ; directed to the 
ground ; dejected. ** The downcast look of 

modesty.” Sidney, 
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f D0\VN*CAST, «- Sadness ; melanclioly look. [ dS'V^N'WEED, «. Cottonweed. 


Thai doicncast of thine o} e, Olympias* ^ 

Shows a line sorrow. jBeatu ^ FI. 

D6’VVN''5D, a. Furnished, or stuffed, with down. 

Their nesfc so deeply dotmeiU and bnilt so high. Toung. 

D6\Vn'pAlL, w. 1. A sudden fall. “Each<fo 2 ff»- 
aflood.” Dryden. 

2. Fall from rank or state; loss of reputa- 
tion; ruin; destruction. 

We hare seen some bv the ways by which they had de- 
signed to rise uncontroUably to have cUrectiy procured their 
utter iiown^tiU, ootah. 

JDoWn 'FALLEN (dofin^fSLln), a. Ruined*, fallen. 

** Dovmfallen. cliffs.” Carew. 

f DOV^N'-GYVED (diidu'jlvd), Hanging down 
like the loose cincture which confines fetters 
round the ankles. 

His stocfcings fouled, 

UngartOTcd, and dovLn-om to his anklca ^lak. 

DoWn'hAul, ». a. {Saut.) To pull down. Ash. 
D0Wn'H.4uL, n. iXaut.') A ro^e used to haul 
down jibs, stay-sails, and studding-sails. Dana. 

Dc3WN'HEART-^:D,a. Dejected; spiritless. 
DOVVN'hIll, «. Declivity; descent. Dryden. 

DO^^N'HILL, a. Declivous; descending. “A 
downhill greensward,” Congreve. 

DC?\Vn'J-NESS, n. Quality of being downy. Booth. 
Ddl^N'LJpSS, a. Having no down. Richardson. 

Edl^N'^-LOOKED (dbUn'iakt), a. Appearing sad ; 
dejected; melancholy. Dryden. 

D6\VN' LY-ING, <t. 1. About to lie down. Johnson. 

2. About to be brought to bed, as a woman 
in travail. Johnson, 

I)5Wn'L‘Y-ING, n. The time of lying down or of 
repose ; night ; bed-time. 

Ail those [servants] were dtdly attending* downlping and 
and upriiuug. Cavendish. 

DS^tTN'RIGHT (dbfin'rit), os. 1, Plain ; clear; ab- 
solute; undisguised. Downright madness.” 
D Estrange. atheism.” Rogers, 

2. Sincere; earnest. Reverend Crahraer, 
learned Ridley, downright Latimer,” Fuller. 
D5WN'RfGIlT, ad. 1. Straight or right down ; 
perpendicularly. “ Cleft downright. Butler. 

2. Coni])lpt^ly; without stopping short. *‘She 

fell downright into a fit.” Arbuthnot. 

3, Plainly; openly; unceremoniously. “We 

shall clffde dawntight.’* Skak. 

t D5WN'RIGIIT-LY (dbfin'rlt-le), ad. In plain 
terms ; bluntly, They do not downrightly as- 
sert falsehoods.” Barrow, 

Ddl^N'RfGHT-NfiSS, ». Honest or plain deal- 
ing; honesty. Todd. 

I>(5l^N'ROP-lNG, a. Distilling downwards- Skak, 
Dd\^N§, n, pi. See Down. 

D6i^N'S£tt, n, (Rer.) The separated parts of 
an ordinary. Ogilvie. 

1>6Wn'— SHArE, n. A breast-plough to pare off 
the turf on downs. Loudon. 

DGWN'sIT-TJNG, n. A sitting down, or going to 
rest; repose. 

IMy downevtting and mine uprising. F$. cxxzix. 2, 
fDQWN 'STEEP- Y, a. Having a great declivity. 

. V A craggy and dkivmadeepy rock,” Flono. 

DGWn'— TR^D, a. Down-trodden. Bhak. 

1>6Wn:'-TR6i>-DEN (dbfin'trbd^dn), a. Trodden 
under feot; trampled upon. “ The doum-trod- 
vaasals of .perdi^n.” Milton. 

DOl^N' WARD, a. 1. Noting descent- 
With downtoard fattXt 

That drove the sand along, he took hia way. Drydm. 

2. Bending ; arching ; declivous. The doion- 

, Kjiflsrtf heaven.” Dryden. 

3. Desponding; depressed; dejected ; rfoomy. 

DovmSard thoughts:” ' Sidney. 

4. ’Grovelling; stooping to baseness. “A 

doumtoard appetite.” Dryden. 

DCWn'WARD, f j-Q^ ^ descending course, 
DdWN'WARD§* > whether of space, time, or con- 
dition. — See Backward. 

Let no dank Will mhdead yon to the heath; 

He glows CO draw you dovmtoard to your death. OoUiM. 

The monka In those houses, abounding in wealth, and 
living at oase and in idleness, did so degenerate that* from 
the twelfth century c/bwmaard, tlieir repu&lioxi abated much. 

Jkcniet. 


DdWN'Y, a. 1. Composed of down, or finely- 
ciliate'd filaments. Downy feather.” Shak. 
“ Downy wings.” Dryden, “ Downy pillow.” 
Pope. 

2. Covered with, or composed of, fine, soft 
hair ; as, “ A downy cheek or face.” 

On each cheek the downy shade. West. 

3. (Bot.') Covered with pubescence, or nap ; 
clothed with a coat of soft and short hairs. Gray. 

4. Resembling down ; soft ; light. Skak, 

Ddl^'RAL, a. Relatii^ to, composing or consti- 
tuting*, a dower, “ Dowral gifts.” [R.] Potter. 


DOVV'RJglSS, n. {Law.) A woman entitled to 
doiver, Bouvier. 

DOW'RY, n. 1. The portion or property which 
the wife brings her husband in marriage ; dow- 
er.-— See Dower. ^ Dryden. 

2. A reward paid for a wife. 

Ash me never so much dowry and gift. Gen. xxziv. 12. 

d5Wse, w. a. [Sw. dctska^ to strike. Todd. — Dut. 
donseny to strike with the fist on the back. Skin- 
ner.'\ To give a blow on the face, [e.] Bailey. 

DOV^SE, 91. A slap on the face. [Vulgar.] Smart. 

t DO\^ST, n. A stroke ; a dowse. 

How sweetly does this fellow take liis dowstt Beau. Sf FI. 

DOX-Q-Lo^'l-CAL, a. Relating to, or contain- 
ing,* a doxology. “The three fir&t collects are 
noted to be doxologieaV* Hooper* 

DQX-OL'O-GIZE, V. a. To praise by using dox- 
ologies. [R.] Ash. 

DOX-CL'Q-^Y (doks-bl'o-j?), n. [Gr. Ho^oXoyta ; 
praise’, and Xeyos] a discourse ; Middle L. 
doxologia ; It. dossologia ; Fort, doxologia ; IV. 
doxologie.'] A form of praise or glorification said 
or sung in divine service, commonly at the close 
of a prayer, psalm, or hymn. StilUngfieet. 

d 6 x% n. ^kinner suggests Dut. dockeny to mve 

I quickly ; Webster, Sw. docka, a baby, doll, or 
plaything.] A prostitute ; a loose wench. Shak. 

DOt'LJgY, n. See Doily. 

DOZE, V. n. [M. Goth, dwdla, dull ; A. S. dwres, 
dull, stupid; Dut. dwaas, dull, stupid; Icel. 
dasas#.] rfe*,iDOZED ; pp. dozing, dozed.] 

1. To slumber; to be half asleep; to sleep 
lightly ; to drowse. “ If he happened to doze a 
little, the jolly cobbler waked him.” U Estrange. 

2. To live in a state of drowsiness. 

Now to the banks where bards dcpttrted doze. Pope. 

Syzx. — See Sleep. 

DdZE, 1 ?. a. 1. To spend in drowsiness. 

ClUefless armies doswd out the compdgn. PcyMS. 

2. To stupefy ; to dull- “ He was dozed in 
his understanding.” [r.] Clarendon. 

DOZE, n. A light sleep ; a slumber. Perry. 

d6z'EN (daz'zn), n ; pi. DOZEN or dozens. JX. 
dmdecim, twelve ; It. doezina ; Sp. doeena ; Fr. 
dottzaine. '^Dut. dozfyn\ Ger. dutzend^ Dan. 
dttsin ; Sw. ditssin,'] The number of twelve. 

It is a noun plural of number, as one dotm, 
ten dozen. The plural form dozens is rarely used. 

dOz'EN (dttz'zn), a. Twelve ; twice six. ** A 
dozen or fourteen gentlewomen.” Shak. 

DOZ'IIR, n. One who dozes. Smart. 

DO'Zl-KfiSS, n. The state of being dozy ; drow- 
siness. “ A doziness in his head.^’ Looks. 

DOZ'INO, n. Drowsiness; sluggishness. “La- 
ziness and dozing** Ld. Chesterfield. 

DO'ZY, a. Sleepy; drowsy; sluggish. 


Tlic yawning youth, acarce half awake* 

His lazy limbs and dozy head essays to raise, Prydm. 

P&Z'ZLED (dSz'zldLa. Stupefied; heavy. “Be- 
ing dozzled with fear#” Bp. Haohet. tObs. or 
locaL] MaUiwelL 


ing dozzM with fear# 
locaL] 


mAB,^n. ^ Dki. dmbhe, dregs, lees.] 

A strumpet ; a prostitute. Shak. 

2. A slut ; a dirty, vulgar woman. King. 

3. A wooden boE, in salt works, for bolding 
the salt taken out of the boiling pans. OrabSi 

DRAB, n. [It. cloth ; Bp.trapo; 'Fr.drap.'] 

A thick, woollen cloth, of a dun or dull brown 
color, or oiie resembling fuller's eaxlih. Shak. 


DRAB, V. n. To keep the company of drabs ; to 
associate with strumpets. Beau. ^ Fi. 

DRAB, a. Of a dun color, like that of fuller’s 
eaith, or of the cloth so called. Clarke, 

DRAB'BBR, n. One who keeps company with 
drabs or depraved women. Massinger. 

DRAB'BIN’G, n. The act of one w’ho keeps com- 
pany with drabs. 

DRAb'BISH, a. Having the quality of a drab. 

1 marked the drabbish sorceress. aut. 

DRAB'BLE, 95. a. To draggle ; to trail upon the 
wet ground, as the skirts of a garment. Hunter. 

DRAB'BLE, v. n. To fish for barbel with a line put 
through a piece of lead : — to draggle. Clarke. 

DRAb'BLBR] w. (*Va«/#.) A piece of canvas laced 
to the bonnet of a sail, to give it more drop or 
depth. Dana. 

DRAb'BLING, n, {Angling^ A method of catch- 
ing barbels with a line put through a piece of 
lead. London Ency. 

DRAB'— c5L-OR, n. Dun color, or the color of 
fuller's earth. * Richardson. 

DRAB'— c6l-QRED, a. Having the color of ful- 
ler's earth. *“ A dark, drah-cotm'sd coat.” Sterne, 

DRAc, n, A malicious or tricksome demon, for- 
merly much dreaded by the country people in 
many parts of France. London Ency, 

n. [Gr. hpdKatva, a she-dragon.] 
{Hot.) A genus of endogenous ouf^ 

species of which, the Draewna dnnu, far .‘-lies 
the resin called dragon* s~blood. Loudon, 

DRA'CAnTH, n. Gum-tragacanth. Booth. 

DRACHM (diSm"), n. [Gr. ^pdaoofAatf to 

grasp : Tj. drachma ; It. dramma*, Sp. dracma\ 
Fr. thwhmv7 

1. A (xro(‘k silver coin. — See Drachma. 

2. A Greek w*eight. — See Drachma. 

3. In apothecaries’ wei^t, the eighth part of 
an ounce ; a dram. — See Dram. 

4. In avoirdupois weight, the sixteenth part 
of an ounce; a dxam. — See Dram. 

DB.IEWM 4 , n . ; pL Eng. 

^r. (ipuxfifj l L. drachma,"] 

1. A Greek coin of different values ; a drachm. 
“ A drachma, so termed, for that it was as much 
as the hand could gripe.** North*s Plutarch, 

B®»Tlie average value of the attic drachma, from 
the time of Solon till that of Alexander, was 
sterling ; the average value of the iEginetan drachma 
was Is. Id, Z,2qr, Wm, Smth, 

2. A Greek w^eight equal to 2 dwt. 7 gr, Troy 

weight; a drachm. Brands. 

DR^-Cl'NA, ? h(i&Kaiva, a she-dragon.] 

DRA^'INE, j (Chem.) The coloring matter or 
dragon’s-blood ; draconine. P. Cyc. 

DRA'Cb,n, [L.] 1. (ZosL) A genus of small 
saurian reptiles ; the flying lizard. Baird. 

2. {Astren.) The Dragon ; a constellation of 

the northern hemisphere. Hind. 

3 . A luminous exhalation from marshy 

grounds. Maunder. 

DRA-c6N'|C, a* Relating to the constellation 
D?raco, or the Dragon. Byron, 


DRA-CO'NJNB, n. [Gr. iphKcov, a dragon ; L. dra- 
co,] The coloring matter of dragon's-blood ; — 
called also dracitia, and dracine. Brande. 

X>KJi-c 6 N’TlC, a. \Capwt draconis, the dragon's 
head, a name anciently given to one of the 
nodes of the lunar orbit.] {Asirem.) Noting the 
retrograde motion of the line of the moon’s 
nodes, on the ecliptic, or the time in which the 
line of the nodes completes a revolution. 

DBA-c6n'T{NE, a. Relating or pertaining to a 
dragon. Sotethey. 

DR^-cfjTjr* n. ; pi. DRAcmvonzi. [L., 
a UttU dragon ; d^o, a dragon.] 

1. {Ent.) The Guinea worm ; the Filcma me^ 

dinensis of Lumaeus; — common in hot coun- 
tries. Fan Der Hoeven. 

2. (Zool.) A genus of flying lizards. 

Van Der Hoeven. 

3. {Bot.) A species of arum, having leaf- 
stalks spotted like a serpent’s belly. Loudon. 
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4. A species of fish about ten inches 

longi of a reddish-browTi color above, and white 
beneath; sordid dragon et; sculpin ; CaMiony- 
mus dracunculus, YarreU. 

t DEAD, a. Terrible ; formidable ; dread. 

Whilst the drt^ danger does behind remain. 

f DEAD, i. of dread. Feared. 

She weakly started, yet she nothing drad. Sjienser. 

DRAfp, n. [A. S. drahhe ; Dut. drahhe, draf, 
droefi Sw. dmfi Gael. % Ir. drabh.'] Refuse ; 
lees ; dregs ; 'any thing vile and worthless. 
“ Draff and husks,” t>hak, “ of servile 


“ Z)m^’ and husks,” MtzA 
food.” Milton. 


DRAff'ISH, a. Worthless ; draffy. “ DraMsk 
declarations.” Dale. 

DRApf'— SACK, n, A sack for containing draff. 
** I lie as a draff~aack in my bed.” Chaucer. 

DrAfP'— TOb, n. A tub or vessel for holding 
wash or swill for pigs. Ash. * 

DRAfF'Y, a. Worthless; dreggy. “The dregs 
and draffy part.” Beau. ^ FL 

DrApt, n. [Corrupted from draught. — See 
Draught.] 

1. Act of drawing. — See Draught. 

2. (Aft7.) A drawing or selection of men from 
one corps to complete another: "—a body of 
men drawn from an army or regiment. Campbell. 

3. {Comf) An order by which one person 
draws on another for a certain sum of money ; 
a check ; a bill of exchange ; — also the money 
drawn on a bill of exchange : — an allowance in 
weighing commodities. The same name is 
given, in England, to an allowance made at the 
custom-house on excisable goods. 

4. The drawing of lines for a plan ; the plan 
so drawn. — See Draught. 

III other senses the word retains its original 
orthography, draught. — See DRAUGHT. 

DrAft, V. a. \i. drafted; pp. drafting, 

DRAFTED.! 

L To draw or select, as men from one 

corps to complete another. Campbell. 

2. To detach or select, as men from any com- 
pany or society. 

3. To prepare, as a writing for some pur- 
pose ; to draught; as, “ To draft resolutions.” 

4. To draw, as a plan; to delineate; to 
draught. 

DRAfts'MAN, n. One who draws writings or 
designs. See Djliaughtsman. 

DrAg, «. a. [A. S. dragan\ Dut. draagen\ Ger. 
tragen\ DaTi.drage ; Sw, draga\ Gael, dragh.'] 
[i. dragged; pp. DRAGGING, DRAGGED.] 

1. To draw or pull along by main force. 

Which, like a wounded snake, drag9 its slow length along. 

J^ope. 

2, To draw or pull over, as with a drag or a 

harrow ; to harrow. Chxrhe. 

DrAg, V, n. 1. To hang so low as to trail or be 
drawn along on the ground. Dryden^ 

2, To linger ; to proceed slowly. “ He drag- 
geth behind him in reasoning.” Sir T. More. 

3, To fish with a drag. Clarke. 

DRAg, n. 1. A net drawn along the bottom of 
the water ; a drag-net. Dryden. 

2. An instrument with hooks to catch hold of 

things under water. Walim. 

3. A kind of car drawn by the hand. Moscon, 

4. An apparatus for retarding or stopping the 

rotation of one wheel or several wheels of a 
carriage in descending a hill. Clarke. 

5. A plank sledge for drawing stones. Clarke, 

6. A machine for dredging docks, clearing 
rivers, &c, 

7. A harrow for breaking clods. Wright. 

8. pi. Floating pieces of timber, joined so 
that tney may carry a load down a river, Crabb. 

9. {Ffavt.) A machine consisting of a sharp, 

square iron ring, encircled with a net ; — any 
thing that tends to retard a shipr’s pi^gre^, as 
boats when towed. London Bnoy. 

DRA-gAn'TINR, n. [See DracanthJ] |, A mu- 

cDage obtahied from gun^tragaoardih. Mohlyn. 

PRAg ~b1b, n. A sittong iron rod, with eyeholes 
at each end, connecting a locomotive em^ne 
and tender by means of an iron bolt called the 
drag-boU. Weale. 


DRAG '-BOLT, n. A bolt serving to couple a lo- 
comotive engine and tender together, and re- 
movable at pleasure. Weale. 

DRAG -CH AIX, n. A chain that drags or is drawn 
on the ground, Crabb. 

t DEAGGES, M. jsL Drugs. Chaucer. 

DRAG'GLE, V. a. [Dim. of drag. — Gael, drahhasf] 
[l. DRAGGLED ; jOy?. DRAGGLING, DRAGGLED.] 
To make dirty by dragging on the ground ; to 
drabble ; to trail. 

He wore the some gown five yeora, without dragj/Ung or 
tearing. Sui/t, 

DRAG'GLE (diAg'gl), r. m. To grow dirty by being 
drawn along the ground; to drabble; to trail. 

His draggling tail hung in the dirt, 

Vi hich on hiB nder he would dirt. Butler, 

DRAG'GLE— TAIL, A sluttish woman. 

DRAG'GLIS— TAILED, a. Draggling on the ground ; 
untidy. Moor, 

DRAG'-LiNK, n. A link for connecting the 
cranks of two shafts. Weale. 

DRAG'MAN, n. A fisherman who uses a drag-net. 
“ The “dragmen of Severn.” Rale. 

DRAG'— N^T, n. A net drawn along the bottom 
of the water to take fish. 

It iji not to be expected that all should be fish which Is 
caught in a drag-net. FuBer. 

DRAG'O-MAN", n. ; pi. drXg'O-mXns. [Turk, tm- 
keman ; It. dragojnanno ; Sp. dragoman ; Fr. 
tnutheman.'\ An interpreter in Turkey and 
other Eastern countries ; ■ — particularly an in- 
terpreter attached to an embassy or a consulate 
in the Levant. Written also drogoman and 
druggerman. Brande. 

DRAG 'ON, n. [Gr. S^dKOiv ; L. draco ; It. drag one ; 
Sp. § Fr. dragon ; Dut, dr oak ; Ger. dracne."] 

1. A huge, fabulous animal, celebrated in the 
mythology of many nations, andgencralW repre- 
sented as an enormous winged seipent. FairhoU. 

In the Old Testamentt the word signifies some- 
times venomous land serpents, and at other times 
large river or sea fishes, more particularly the croco- 
dile and whale. In the JVeto Teatammt, the word is 
taken for Satan, the personification of sin. In Chris- 
tian art, the dragon typifi^ both sin and idolatry. In 
heraldry, it is borne in coats, crests, and supporters. 
Effcsoons that dreadful dragon they espied 
■Where stretched ho lay upon the sunny side 
Of a great hiU, himself like a great hill. Spemer. 

The dragon shalt thou trample under foot Ps. xci. 13. 

Thou hreakest the heads of dragom in the waters. 

Fs. Uxiv. 18. 

And the great dragon was cast out, that old serpent called 
the devil. Jieu, zii. 9. 

2. A meteor, in cold, marshy countries, which 
sometimes becomes luminous. — See Draco. 

Night’s swift dragons cut fire clouds fixll fast. SAak. 

3. A short musket hooked to a swivel attached 

to a soldier's belt, and bearing on the muzzle 
the representation of a dragon^s head, which 
was fabled to spout fire. FairhoU. 

4. A fierce, violent man or woman. Johnson. 

I 6. (Astron.) An ancient constellation of the 

j northern hemisphere. — See Draco. 

6. (Bot.) A genus of apetalous plants ; Dra- 

contiumi — so called because the stem is mot- 
tled like the skin of a serpent. Loudon. 

7. iZoU,') A 

kind of small, in- 
offensive lizard, 
of the genus Xb-a- 
co, having an ex- 
pansion of the 
skin on each side 
which forms a Dmeo fimbriaius. 

kind of wing, serving to sustain the animal like 
a parachute, when it leaps from branch to 
branch. — See Draco. Maunder. 

DRAG'QN, a. 1. Consisting of dragons, 

meu^omed MOtm. 

2. Monstrous ; firightful, like a dragon. 

^ The drofifon womb 

Of darkness. Mdton. 

’DRjSCS'-CWV’-JV.iDE', n. [Fr.] Dragoonade. Seward. 

DRAG'QN-BEAM, n. (Arch.) A horizontal pi^e 
of timber on which the hip or angle rafters of a 
roof pitch. Brande. 

DRAg'ON-SSS, n. A female dragon. Chapman. 

DEAg'QN-£t, n. 1. A little dragon. Spenser. 


2. (M.) The English name for a genus o\ 
fishes having the head oblong and depressed, 
the eyes placed at the top of the head and rather 
close together, and the body smooth and with- 
out scales; Callionymus. BiiACCNcr- 

YarreU. 

DEAg'QX— FISH, «. (/o/i.) The dragonet, Clarke. 

DRAG'9N-PLy, n. (Ent.) A < | 

ferocious, neuropterous in- 
sect, of the family Libelluli- 
dee, having large and strongly 
reticulated wings, and the ] 

posterior extremity of the ab- | 

domen furnished with hooks | 

or peculiar appendages. It fl 

has extraordinary powers of JL 

flight and precision of movement- Baird. 

DRAg'ON-IsH, a. Having the form of a dragon. 

Sometimes we see a cloud that ’s dragonish. ShaJe. 

DRAg'QN— L f KE, o. Furious ; fiery, like a drag- 
on. “ He fights dragon-like.*^ Shew. 

DRAg 'ON BLOOD (drag'unz-biad), n. A resin- 

ous substance, of a dark-brown or bright red 
color, friable, and of a shining fracture. It is 
obtained from various plants, but mostly from 
some palms of the genus Calamus ; used for col- 
oring varnishes, staining marble, &c. Vre. 

DRAg'ON*§-HEAD (difig'unz-hSd), n. 

L (Bof.) A genus of ornamental plants, so 
called on account of the appearance of the 
flowers; Dracocephalum. Crabb. 

2. (Her.) The tavmy color in the escutcheon 

of sovereign princes. Crabb. 

3. (Aiiron.) A term formerly applied to the 

ascending node of the planets.— See Draq- 
ON*s-TAiL. Brande. 

J8S?** The deviation of a planet from the ecliptic, in 
passing from one node to the other, seems, according 
to the fancy of some, to make a figure like that of a 
dragon, wdiose belly is where she has the greatest lat- 
itude, the intersections representing the bead and 
tail. London Bncy. 

DRAG'QN-SHfcLL, n, (Conck.) A species of pa- 
tella or limpet. Ash. 

DRAG^ON’^—TAILfU. (Astron.) The descending 
node of a planet; that point in which the centre 
of a planet passes from the north to the south 
side of the ecliptic ; — usually indicated by the 
symbol If. — See Dragon’s-head. Brande. 

DRAg'ON'^wA'TJPR, n. A name given to a 
plant belonging to the genus Calla, Clarke. 

DRAg'ON— TREE, n. (Bot.) A species of palm, 
the inspissated juice of which produces a red 
powder resembling dingon's-blood ; Draccena 
draco. Loudon. 

DRA-g66n', n. [So called from dragon, the short 
musket formerly used by soldiers. FairhoU. — - 
Prom the Roman draconarii, whose military 
standard was the representation of a dragon. 
Junius. — An appellation given to horsemen, 
perhaps for their rapidity and fierceness. SHn~ 
ner. — Ger. iragen, to carry. Johnson. — It.dm- 
gone ; Sp. dr Fr. dragon.] 

1. One of a species of cavalry trained and 

armed to act either on foot or on horseback, as 
emergencies may require. Brande. 

2. t A dragoonade. Bp, Barlow. 

3. A variety of pigeon. Clarke. 

DRA-g66n', v. a. [Fr. dragonnerl] (i. dra- 
gooned ; pp. DRAGOONING, DRAGOONED.! 

1. To give up to the rage of soldiers. Prior. 

2. To com]^el or subdue by violent measures, 

as by employing an armed force, Clarke. 

DRAG-65n-ADE',». \YT.dTagonnade.'\ An aban- 
donment of a place to the rage of soldiers. 

It was supported by the authority of a great king, and the 
terror of ill usage, and a dragoonade in conclusion, yet it 
succeeded 111 in England. ^ Biurnet. 

DRd^^GddN'BR, n. One of a company of dragoons. 

Slanniug, with three hutidred muskoteers, had fallen upon 
and beaten ihew reserve of dragooners. CHaremon. , 

DEAG§'M^N>n. One who manages a drag. Read. 

t PRATL, V, a- [Corrupted from draggle, the dim. 
of dSrow. Bidha/rdson^ To trail; to draggle. 

“ X>ramng his sheep-hook behind him.” Jmre. 

t PR AIL, V. n. To draggle ; to trail. 

If we would keep our gaiment clean, It Is not aufStelent to 
wash it only, unices we have olao a eonfinual care to keep it 
firom dramng fad the dirt South. 
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DRAIN, f. a, [A. S. drehnigeati^ to drain, to strain ; 
Todd. — Drifgan^ to dry up. Tooke.^ L. traho, 
to draw; Tx. trainer. Skinner [i. diiaixei) ; 

pp. DRAINING, Dlt.VINi:!).] 

1, To draw otf siraduaUv; to cause to run or ! 
flow off. 

The liquid ore he dmimd ' 

Into fit moulds prepared. J/irton. j 

The last emperor drained the wealth of those countnes 
into his own cutfi»rs. Vt. 

2. To empty or make dry by drawing gradu- 
ally away ; to exhaust ; to empty. 

The royal babes a tawny wolf shall drain. J^njden. 

DRAIN, V. n. 1, To run or flow off gradually. 

It fthe neat] wa« then laid in such a position as to wnnit 
tilt ju'lvs til druvL I'oui It. Look. 

2. To become empty or dry by the flowing off 
of liquor ; as, “ To let a bottle drain.** 

DRAIN, n. A channel for water or other liquid to 
flow off; a watercourse ; a sink. Mortimer. 

DRAIN' A-BLE, a. That may be drained. Sherwood. 

DRAIN' A(?B, n. The act, or the process, of drain- 
ing lands. jSd. Rex. 

DRAIN'^IR, 71. He who, or that which, drains. 

DRAIN' ING, n. The act of making drains, or of 
drawing off water or other liquid. Bacon. 

DRAIN'L^SS, a. Not capable of being drained or 
exhausted ; inexhaustible. Shelley. 

DRAIN'-TRAP, n. A stench-trap. 

DRAKE, n. 1. [Perhaps from Dut. ^ Ger. dreck, 
mud, because it delights in mud. Richardeon. 

Gael, drac^ drake.J The male of the duck. 

Te fisher herons wetehing eelst 
Ye duck and drcJse^ wl’ airy wheels, 

Circling tho lake. Bums. 

2. f £Gr. ^pdjcoiv.] A small piece of artillery. 

I see the fi.re 

Of sacres, drakes^ and basilisks combined. Banshaw, 

3. A species of fly ; — called also drake-fiy. 

The drake will mount steeple-height into the 

air.*' Walton. 

DR Am, n. [Gr. L. drachma . — See 

Drachm.] 

1. In apothecaries* weight, the eighth part of 
an ounce, or sixty grains, or three scruples. 

2. In avoirdupois weight the sixteenth part 
of an ounce. 

3. A small quantity. ‘‘ Any dram of mercy#** 
Shah. I>rame of favor.** Stirling. 

4. Such a quantity of spirituous liquor as is 

usually drunk at once, Sioift. 

DRAm, V. n. To drink drams. [Low.] Johnson. 

DRA'MA, or DRAM'A [dra'ina, dra'ina,P. 

Ja. JfC Wb. ; dra'm^ or dram'a, TF’, C. ; drdm'a, 
E. Sm . ; dra'ma or drd'in^, Ji.], n. [Gr. Spaua, 
6p6ta^ to do, to act ; L, drama; It. dramma ; Sp. 
drama ; Fr. drame^ 

1. A poem or prose composition in which the 
action or narrative is not related, but represent- 
ed- The various species of the drama are trag- 
edy, comedy, tragi-comedy, farce, opera, and 
burletta. 

The circumscription of time wherein the whole drama be- 
gins and ends is, ai'curding to ancient rule and best example, 
within the space of twenty-four hours. Mdton. 

3. Dramatic Htexature. 

‘‘The last mode [dr&m'a] of pronouncing this 
word U thatvah^oh was universally current till within 


The whole structure of that work [the Ilmd] is dramatic 
and lull of action. 

Dramatical or representative poesy is. as it were, a visible 
hibtorv? lor it sets out the iin uje of things as if they were 
present, and history as if thei were past. Bacon. 

DRA-MAT'l-CAL-LY, ad. In a dramatic manner ; 
not simply or naturally ; affectedly. 

'.4- TIS PRR-Sb '-Vw®, n. pi. [L., the per- 
sons of the drama.'l The characters or persons 
represented in a drama. Johnson. 

DRAM'A-TlST, n. A writer of dramas or plays. 

The only poet, modem or ancient, who, in the variety 
of his characters, can vie with Homer, is our great English 
dranuxtist. Beattie. 

DRAM'A-TIZ-A-BDE, a. That may be dramatized, 
or adapted to'scenical representation. West. Ree. 

DRAM'A-TIZE, v. a. [». dramatized ; pp. dram- 
atizing, DRAMATIZED.] To adapt to scenical 
representation ; to give to a composition the 
form of the drama. Knight. 

DRAM'A-TUR-CT, n. [Gr. a play, and 

gpyovj work.] The science, or the art, of dra- 
matic poetry and representation. Brande. 

DRAM'-CtJp, n. A cup or vessel to hold drams. 
“ To brandish a dram-cup** Goldsmith. 

DRAM'-DRInK-5R, n. One who drinks drams. 
“ Some tough dram-drinker^ set up as the devil's 
decoy to draw in proselytes.** Bp. Berkeley. 

DR-^M'~DRINK-ING, n. The practice of drinking 
drams. Hawkins. 

DRAm'M[NG, n. The act of drinking drams. Foote. 

\ DRANK, i. from drink. See Drink. 

DRANK, n. A name for the wild oats which in- 
fest com. Grahh. 

t DRAPE, «. n. 1. pBV. draper^ to clothe-] To 

make cloth. “The clothier might dra^ ac- 
cordingly as he might afford.** Bacon. 

2. [Fr. draper^ to censure.] To jeer ; to sat- 
irize. Temple. 

DRAPE, n. a. To cover or ornament with cloth 

I or drapery ; as, “ The hall was draped in black.” 

DRAp'ER, n. [Fr. drapierJl One who deals in 
cloth. “The and mercer.** Howell. 

If a pieco of cloth In a draper^s shop be variously folded, it 
will appear of diiforing colors. Boyle. 

DRA'P5R-1ED (dra'pfr-id), a. Furnished with 
drapery. Sir O. Temple, 

DRA 'P ER- Y, n. [Low L. draperia : It. drappevia ; 
Fr. draphrie.-] 

1. Cloth ; woollen stuffs. Arhuthnoi. 

2. Cloth-work ; the trade of making cloth. 

He made statutes Ibr the maintenauce of drapery. Bacon. 

3. Curtains, hanging, tapestry, &e. Maunder. 

4. {Sculp. & PaintT^ The representation of 
the dress or clothing of the human fig^ure- 

It requires the nicest judgment to dispose the drapery, so 
that the folds shall have on easy communication, and grace- 
tlilly follow each other with such natural neghgenoe os to 
look like the efToci of chance, and at tlie same time show the 
figure under it to the greatet>t advan tage. Sir J. Reynolds. 


tDRA'PET, w. Cloth; coverlet. 


Spenser. 


these fi9w years ; but the first [dr&^m?] has insensibly 
stolen into use, as we may observe from the several 
dictionaries which have adopted it. Mr. Sheridan, W. 
Johnston, and Mir. Nares, as far as we can judge by tlie 
position of the accent, pronounce it with the first a 
long ; and Dr. Kenrick and Buchanan with the same 
letter short. Mr. Scott gives both ways ; but, by plac- 
ing the sound with tlie long a first, seems to prefer it. 
The authorities are certainty on the side I have adopt- 
ed; and I think it maybe with confidence asserted 
that an Englishman, Vho had never heard the word 
dmim pronounced, would naturally place the accent 
upon the first syllable, and pronounce the vowel in 
that syllable long and slender,” WaBcer. 

Syn.— See Play. 

DRA-mAT'IC, I SpayartKSsi Xt. dra- 

pRA-MAT'jf-C^, J matmts ; It. drammaUco ; Sp. 
dramoHco } Fr. dramaUgtte.^ Belating to, or 
having the fbrm of^ a drama; represented by 
jaction; theatrical. 

jElrarnaiicai effect U the xKroper enxldeet of 1S)Le drameaic art 


DRAS'TJC, a. [Gr. i^hartKos, efficacious ; Spdto^ to 
act ; It. d" Sp. drastico ; PV. drastique."] (Med.) 
Powerful ; active ; applied to purgatives \ as, 
“ A drastic cathartic." JDungUson. 

DRAs'TICR {Med.) Medicines which speed- 
ily and effectually purge. CraJtd). 

DRAugh (drif)> Draff- — See Draff. ' 

draught (drift), n. [The past participle of the | 
A. S. dragon^ to draugh (now written to draw), 
droMghea, drcmghdd, drmight. Richardson.'] 

1. The act of drawing or pulling. “ Custom 
of using oxen for all sorts of draught** Temple. 

2. Capability of being drawn; the force or 
power necessary to move any thing. 

The Hertfordshire wheel-plough is the best and strongest 
for most uses, and of the easist dramyht. Mortimer. 

3. The act of drinking ; — the quantity of li- 
quor dnmk at once ; a potion. 

They slung up one of Qielr hogsheads, and I drank it off 
at a drastglits which I might welTdo, for it did not hold half 
a pink Swyu 

4. Any liquor drunk, or drawn to be drunk. 

»T to a little thing 

To give a cup of water? vet' its draugM 
Of cool refireshraent, drained by fovered lips. 

May give a shook of pleaaure'to the fbune 


More exquisite than when nectarean juice 

Konev s the life of joy in happiest hours, Talfovrdi. 

5. A current of air ; as, “To sit in a draughV* 

6. A delineation or picture; — particularly a 

drawing, or design of any thing to be construct- 
ed, as a house or a vessel. Anson. 

7. A written sketch or outline ; delineation. 

I have, in a short draught, given a view of our original 
ideas, fiom whence all the rest are derived. Locke. 

8. That which is drawn or taken by drawing ; 
as, “ A draught of fishes.** 

9. A privy ; a sink ; a drain. Matt. xv. 17. 

10. A stratagem in battle ; a sudden and un- 
expected attack on an enemy. 

I cnncph e the manner of your handling of the service, by 
tlriwiiig sudden di auyhts upon the enemy when he looketh 
not for you. Spenser, 

11. {Mil.) A drawing of forces. — See Draft. 

12. {Com.) A bill of exchange. — See Draft. 

13. {Naut.) The depth to which the lowest 
part of a ship sinks in water ; the depth of water 
necessary to float a ship. 

With roomy decka,-her guns of mighty stoeuffth, 

Deep in her draught, and. warhke in her length. Bryden. 

14. {Masonry.) The chisel-dressing at the 

angles of stones, made to guide the workman in 
levelling the several surfaces. Buchanan. 

15. {Pattern-making.) The bevel given to the 
parts of a pattern, that it may be easily drawn 
from the sand in moulding. 

Bnsrle of draught, the angle mad© by the line of 
draught with a line upon tho plane over whicli a body 
is drawn. — Draught if a chimney, the rate of motion 
of tho ascensional current of heated air and other 
gases in a chimney. — On, draught, in a state to bo 
drawn from a cask, in distinction fiom the state of 
being bottled ; as, “ To keep ale on draught.^* 

draught (drift), V. a. To draw out or off ; to 
call forth. — See Draft. Addison, 

draught (drift), a. 1. Used for drawing ; as, 
“ A draught horse.** 

2. Drawn from a cask in small quantities ; as 
“ Draught cider.” Ash. 

DRAught'-BOARD, n. A checkered board for 
playing draughts. Maunder. 

DRAUGHT'-C6M-PASS-]i;§, n. pi. Compasses 
provided with several movable points to make 
the finer lines in architectural draughts. Crabb. 

DRAUGHT'-fiN-g^lNE (drift'«n-jin), n. An en- 
gine used for pumping water. Weale. 

DRAUGHT'-HOOK (drift'hfik), n. (M7.) A large 
iron hook fixed on the cheek of a gun-carriage, 
there being two on each side ; — used to draw 
the guns backwards and forwards. Mil. XHct. 

DRAugiiT'— HORSE, n. A strong, coarse kind of 
horse, suitable for the service of a plough, a cart, 
or other carriage of burden, as distinguished 
from a saddle-horse. London Enoy. 

DRAUGHT'-HGuSE (drift'hbfla), n. A house in 
which filth is deposited. 2 Kmgs x. 27. 

DRAughT'-N£t (dr&ft'nSt), n. A net for catch- 
ing fish, Drayton. 

draughts (drifts), n. pi. 1. A kind of game 

g layed on a checkered board ; — in the United 
tates commonly called checkers. Johnson. 

2. {Med.) A mild vesicatory ; an epispastic ; 
a sinapism ; as, “ To put draughts on the feet.** 

draughts' MAN, n. 1. One who draws plead- 
ings, writings’, pictures, plans, or maps, Todd. 
2. A dram-drinker ; a tippler. Toiler. 

DRAugHTS'MAN-SHIp, n. The office or work of 
a draughtsman. Sir J, Herschel. 

t DRA YE, t. from drive. Drove. — See Drive. 

DRA W, V. a. [Goth, ^ A. S. dragon ; Gael, dragh. 
— See Drag.] [i. drew; pp, drawing, 
DRAWN.] 

1, To cause to move forward by the applica- 
tion of force in adyance) to pull towards one in 
anv dfry ^ inTnit' 

What was set before him, 

Whieh -witihout help of eye might be assayed,— 

To heave, pnU, draw, or break,— he still performed, 

AH with incredible, stupendous force. MiUon. 

2. To cause to come or be directed towards a 
person or a thing ; to attract. 

Religion will requite all the honor yro osm do< it by the 
messinga It wHl draw down upon us. TmoUon. 

The poet 

Did fAga that Orpheus drew trees, stemes, and floods^ 
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Since noiieht 80 stockiah, hard, and ftill of ra^, 

But music, tor the time, doth chanse hi* nature. Shak. 
D‘ tm <nit w'th credulous and lead at will 

The lu rcsoluti -£ !»•« Jst. 

A'. llif nu-'ittic, l,ard•‘^t iron -/»UTt*. MiUon. 


3. To take, or let out; as “ To draw wine from 
a cask or blood from the body.” 

4. To suck ; to drain. 

He hath drau'n thee dry. EccU xiil. 7. 


6. To inhale ; to take into the lungs. 

T. a prisoner di uned. ‘•carce freely draw 

The air, uiipiisoned al-o. Miliotu 


6. To extract ; to obtain ; to get. 

Spirits, by dwtiUations, may be draitn out of %’effetable 
Jmces. CJtcune. 

Several wits entered into commerce with the Egjnptians, 
and fh>m them drew the rudiments of sciences. Tcmpltu 

7. To send forth ; to force from the breast ; 
as, “ To draw a sigh or groan.” 

8. To receive, procure, or take ; as, To draw 
money from a bank, or a prize in a lottery.” 


For thy three thousand ducats here is six. 

— It every ducat in six thousand ducats 

"Were in six pai ts, and every part a ducat, ^ . 

1 would not tlraw them } I would have my bond. Shak, 

9. To produce ; to bear; as, “ A bond or note 
draios interest from its date.” 


10. To lead, as a motive. 

My purposes do dram mo much about. jS%al*. 

11. To move gradually or stealthily. 

The liers in wait dram themselves along. Jvdg. xx. .T. 

As their people increased, they drew themselves more 
westerly towards the Red Sea. JRaleigh, 

12. To lengthen ; to stretch. 

How long her face is drawiaX how pale she looks I Shak. 

In flome simiV-* men draw their comparisons into minute 
pai tieiiUi 1 of 110 iiiii)<»it.mcc. FeUon. 

13. To e.xtond in length ; as, “To draw a line 
on paper” ; “ To draw aline of circumvallation,” 

14. To represent by lines drawn upon any sur- 
face ; to delineate with a pencil or crayon. 

The cmpcior, one day, took up a pencil which fell from 
the hand of Titian, who was then drawing hU picture; and, 
upon the compliment which Titian made him on that occa- 
sion, he said, “ Titian deserves to be served by CaBsar,'*i?ryrfcn. 

15. To represent by words or in fancy. 

The histonan dra>m so lively a picture of the follies and 
vices of that peiiod, that it is impossible to read his account 
without taking a deep lutcreat in the events which he relates. 

Meed. 

I do arm myself 
To welcome the condition of tlie time. 

Which cannot look more hideously on me 

Than I have di awn it m my rnney. Shak. 

16. To deduce ; to infer ; to derive ; as, ** To 
draw conclusions.” 

17. To take the bowels from ; to embowel ; 
to eviscerate. “ Draw your poultry.” Kinrf, 

18. To trace by scent, as a hound does. Coles. 

19. To withdraw ; to draw off. Shak. 

20. (Cowl. & Law.) To compose or write ac- 
cording to a given form.; to draft; as, “To 
draw a bill of exchange.” 

Clerk, drm» a deed of gift. Shak. 

21. (Naut.) To sink into the water ; to require 
a certain depth of water for floating; as, “A 
ship draws fifteen feet of water.” 

To draw a ./ift, {Jfaut.) to shift it over the stay to 
leeward, when it is aback. Dana. — To draw back, 
to receive back, as duties on goods for exportation. — 
To draw in, to pull in j to contract. “ Draw in the 
flowing reins.” Oay, — To inveigle j to entice. “ It 
was the prostitute faith of faithless miscreants that 
drew them in, and deceived them,” SoiUh. — To in- 
hale. Richardson. — To bring together ; to collect j to 
apply to any purpose by distortion or violence. Locke. 
— .7’o draw off, to take away ; to withdraw ; to abstract, 
«* It draws men’s minds eff from the bitterness of par- 
ty.” Addtson. — To extract by distillation. Addison. 
— To draw on, to occasion ; to cause ; as, “ To draw 
on an enemy’s fire”: — to persuade or induce to fol- 
low : — (Com.) to demand payment by an order, check, 
or draft. — To draw out, to protract , to lengthen. 
Note# with many a windihijg’ bout 
Of linked flweetness long ciram out. Jmton. 

^To extend or spread by beating or liamroering; as, 
« To draw out a piece of iron ” ; — to draw offs— to 
pump out, or obtain by questioning ; to cal! or bring 
fortli : — (Afil.) to call forth soldiers in battle nrray. — 
To draw ooer, to entice ftom a party. “Sbtne might 
be brought into his inforests by money, others drmn 
over hy fear.” Addison. — To raise in a still, Boyle. 
— To draw the ewrAnn, to pull it aside, or slide it back ; 
also, to close or spread it. “ Drawi^n^ dto curtain, 
tliat the candle might not complain of her blushing.” 
Stdn^. — To draw together, to eollect or bring togeth- 
er. — To draw up, To elevate ; to raise : — to compose 
or write with care, and in due form : — (Jkftl.) to array 
in order of battle. 


DRAw, V, n. 1. To pull any thing, “ A heifer 
which hath not drawn in the yoke.” Detd. xxi. 3. 


2. To he diminished ; to shiink ; to contract. 

I have suit yet ieund certainly that the water itself, by 
mixture of ashes or duht, -ai.. ' . k i - mi Ic-s r -r-m 

t .. 

3. To go or come ; to move in any direction. 

They returned to the camp whf-re Vn,' wa«, end the 
Scotch di eic a little bii&x to a. uuiru coi.\ciiuu£ pu*-: lor tlie.r 
residence. 

4. ( To be filled by the wind. “ A sail 
draws when it is filled by the wdnd.” Dana. 

5. To pull out or unsheathe a sword, 

Acrair arm, nrd rear! 

Best drnu , and stiad u|iori oiir gi,ard. MiUon. 

6. To practise the art of delineation. Locke. 

7- To excite inflammation, or produce a se- 
rous or puriform dischargee, by means of exter- 
nal applications to the stiu. Hobhjn, 

To draw hack, to retire ; to retreat ; to withdraw: 
— to apostatize ; to abandon the faith. Heb. x. 36. — 
To draw near, or to come near ; to approach. 
“ It is good for me to draw near to God.” Ps. Ixxiii. 
28. “ Draw nijrh to God, and lie will draw ntgk to 
you.” Jas.iv.h.-^To dram off, to move away; to 
withdraw. Collier. — To draw on, to advance j to 
approach. 

The fatal day draws on when I must fall. Drpden. 
— (Com.) To direct a person to pay money by a draft or 
bill of exchange ; as, I hav^e drawn on him for the 
whole amount.” — To draw out, to take or let out, 
as liquor from a cask. John ii. 8: — to depart; to 
retire. JEr. xii. 21. — To draw up, (Mtl.) form in 
battle array. “ The JLord Bernard, with the king’s 
troops, seeing there was no enemy left on tiiat side, 
dreic up m a large field opposite to the bndge.” Clar- 
endon. 

“ To draw retains, through all its varieties of 
use, some shade of its original meaning, to pull. It 
expresses an action gradual, or continuous, and lei- 
surely. Tims, we forge a swoid by blow's, but wt* draie 
it in a continued line. V^&pour liquor quick, hut we 
draiD it in a continued stream. We force coniplianee 
by throats, but we draw it by gradual prevalence. We 
write a letter with whatever haste, but w’o draw a bill 
with slow scrupulosity.” Johnson. 

DRAw, n. 1. The act of drawing; draught. JTeaf A. 

2. A lot or chance drawn. Johnson. 

S. That part of a bridge which is made to be 
drawn up or aside. 

DRAw'A-BLE, a. Capable of being drawn. 

More. 


DrAw'bAoK, n. 1. Any loss of advantage ; any 
thing that deducts from a step gained. Matoider. 

2. (Com.) Any sum of money paid back ; 
especially an allowance made by government to 
merchants on the reexportation of certain im- 
ported goods upon “which duties have been paid : 
— also a repayment or remission of a duty laid 
on any article produced in a country, and suita- 
ble for the foreign market, when such article is 
entered for exportation. Bouvier. A. Smith. 


DRAw'BRIDQ^E, n. A 
bridge which may be 
raised, lowered, or 
drawn aside, so as to 
hinder or admit com- 
munication at pleas- 
ure. CaretD. 

Modem drawbridges , to 
locks and docks are usually 
made to open and shut Iion- 
aontally. BrUtoa. 

DRAw'cAN-SIR, n. [The 
name of a character in 
“ The Rcdiearsal.”] A 
blustering bully ; a 
braggadocio. Alison. 



Drawbridge of a castle. 


DRAw'OtSTTi n. A single cut with a knife. 
DRAw-ifi^ n. One to whom a bill of exchange 
is addressed, or on whom it is dra“wn. BurrUl. 


DRAw'BE, n. 1* He who, or that which, draws. 

2. One who draws a bill of exchange, or 

draft ; — correlative of dremee. Burrill. 

3. A box in a bureau, case, or table, made to 

be drawn out at pleasure. XocAe. 


DEAw'J^R^, n.pk A dose-fitting under garment 
for the lower limbs. Johnson. 


DEAw'GEAR, n. A harness adapted to draught- 
horses, &C. Crdbb. 


DEAw'ING, n. 1. The act of one who draws, 

2. (Fine Arts.) The art of representing any 
object ‘by means of lines circumscribing its 
boundaries ; the art of piotonal representation, 
in contradistinction to painting, the one delin- 


eating by the pencil or crayon, the other by the 
brush : — a picture made by drawing. FairhoU. 

3. The distribution of a lottery, 

4. In sporting, beating the bushes, &c., after 

a fox. Crabb. 

DRAW'IXG-KXIFE (-nsf), n. 1. (Carp.) A tool 
used to make an incision in the surface of wood 
along the path which a saw is to follow. Offiirie. 

2. A tool having a long blade and two han- 
dles, used by coopers for shaving hoops; a 
shave. 

DRAW'JNG-MAS'T^IR, n. A teacher of the art 
of drawing. Snmrt. 

DR Aw 'ING—Pi^N, n. A pen used by surveyors, 
architects, i&c., in drawing lines. Ash. 

DRAw'|XG--r66m, n. 1. A room for the recep- 
tion of company, or into which the company 
retire from the dining-table ; a withdrawing- 
room. Pope. 

2. The company incited to, or assembled in, 
a drawing-room. Johnson, 

DRAw'ING— SLATE, n. A fine-grained soft stone, 
allied to clay, slate, or argillite, a rock along 
with which it alvrays occurs ; — sometimes 
called black chalk, and used in marking or in 
crayon-drawing. Vgiltie, 


DRAWL, 1'. n. [Dim. of draw, or a corruption of 
draggle. Richaidson . — Dut. draalen, to lin- 
ger. Todd.1 H. duawleb; pp. mixwLiNG, 
BRAWLED.] To Utter any thing in a slow, 
tedious manner; to draw out the words, or 
speak in a slow, lingering tone. 

Then mount the clerks, and in one lazy tone 
Throujrh the long, heavy passe drawl ou. Pope. 

DR Awl, V. a. To drag out in a tiresome manner. 

Thus, sir, docs she constantly drawl out her time, without 
cither profit or satisfaction. Idler 


DRAWL, n. A tiresome, lingering tone of voice. 


The modes of grief are not included all 

In the white handkerchief and mournftii drawl. Lloyd. 


t DRAw'-lAtoh, n. A thief or robber. Burrill. 


DRAWL^ING, p. a. 1. Uttering in a slow, pro- 
tracted, or dilatory manner. 

2. Prolix; tedious. 

Observe the efRect of argumentaUon in poetiy s we have too 
much of it in Milton; it transforms the noblest thoughts into 
drawling inferences, and the most beauhfol languid into 
prose. Beattie. 

DRAWL'JNG-NjSsS, n. A protracted manner of 
speaking, [e.] Bailey. 

DEAw'— lINK, n. A contrivance for linking or 
securing together the several ceuriages of a rail- 
w'ay-train. Buchanan- 

DR A WN, p. a. [Prom draw. — See Draw.] 

1. Pulled; dragged. 

2. Equal ; where neither party gains the vic' 

tory. “ A draum game.” Addison. 

3. Melted ; as, ^Dravm butter.” 

4. Eviscerated. “ Drawn fox,” Shak. 

DRAwN'-bAt-TUB, n. (MU.) A battle in which 
both parties claim the victory, or retire upon 
equal terms- Campbell. 

DRAw'-NSt, n. A net for catching the larger 
sort of birds, made with wide meshes, Crabb. 

DRAW'-PLATE, n. A steel plate having a gra- 
dation of conical holes, through which wires are 
drawn to be reduced and elongated. Craig. 

DRAW'-WSll, n. A deep well from which water 
is drawn with a long cord or pole. Grew. 

DRAY, n. [A. S. drmge\ dragan, to draw.— E, 
traha.l 

1. A sled without wheels ; a dmg. Barret. 

2. A carriage with low, heavy wheels, “ A 

bre'wer’s dray. Richardson. 

3. A squirrels nest “written also drey. 
“ Climbed like a squirrel to his drayJ* Cowper. 

DRAy'A^-E, n. tTse of a dray, or a charge for the 
use oi" a dray. Mwnier. 

DRAY'--CART, n. A cart with low, heavy wheels, 
fox drawing heavy loads ; a dray. AdMson. 

PEAY'-H5RSE, n. A horse used for drawing a 
i»ay. Toiler. 

DEAY'Mi^N, n.; pi, DRAYMEN. A man whose 
business it is to drive a dray. Ludlow. 
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DRAY-PLOUGH 

DRAY'-PL^d’GH (-plbA), M, An ancient sort of 
plough. Mortimer, 

+ DEA2'EL (draz^zl), n. [Perhaps corrupted from 
drosself the scum or dross of human nature ; or 
from the Fr. drolesee^ a striuupet. Joknson.1 
A slut ; a dirty woman. Hudibras. 

DRfiAD (drSd), n. [A. S. 

1. Great and continuing fear ; terror ; dismay. 
Was evcf any wicked man free ftom the stings of a guilty 

conscience, from the scciet dre<vi of divine di&plciismv, and 
of the . e ngeaace of a nother world i 2 illotaon. 

2,. Awe ; fear mingled with reverence. 

The fear of you, and the dread of you, shall be upon every 
heart of the earth. »9»* i^c. 2. 

3. The cause of great fear; the person or 
thing dreaded. 

Sanctify the Lonl of Hosts himself and let him be your 
fi*ar, and let him be your di eacL lea, vm. 13. 

4. I>readfulness ; terribleness- 

In what niartuil cquipa^^e 
They issue fbrth, steel bows and shafts their arms, 

Of equal dread in fight or in pursuit. MutOTu 

Syn. — Dread is a degree of permanent fear ; an 
habitual and painful apprehension of some tremen- 
dous event. Cogan, 

DR&A1), a, 1. Terrible ; frightful ; dreadful. 

Return, Alpheus; the dread voice is past. MUton, 

2- Awful; venerable in the highest degree. 
<« Thy dread tribunal.** MiUon, 

DREAR (drSd), v, a, [*. dueadet) ; pp, dbead- 
IKG, DREADED.] To regard >^th great and con- 
tinuing fear ; to fear in an excessive degree. 

I dread him not, nor all his giant brood. 

Though fame divulge him father of five sons. 

All of gigantic tsiac, Goliath c]ue£ HUton, 

Syn. — See Apprehend. 

DR&AD, 0 . «- To be in great four. 

Be strong and of good courage; dread not, nor be dis- 
mayed. }> Chron. xxii. 13. 

DR feA D' A-BLE, a. That may be dreaded or feared. 
[b.] ‘ Calendar of Shepherds* 

DRfiAD'-BOLT-^D, a. Having a dreadful holt. 
** The deep dread-doited thunder.** Shah. 

DRj&AD'j^R, «. One who dreads, ** I have suspend- 
ed .. . pity towards the great dreader" Swift, 

DRfiAD'Ftlh, a* 1. 1 Full of dread; feeling dread. 
“ Dreadful of danger.** Speitser, 

2. Impressing or exciting dread; terrible; 
formidable ; direful ; horrible ; tremendous. 

If, by our dreadful compact, he must fall, 

I will not smite him with my coward thought, 

Winging a distant arm; 1 m, ill confront him. Todfowd. 

3. Awe-inspiring ; awful ; venerable. “ How 

dreadful is this place 1 ** Gen, xxviii. 17. 

Syn. “See Pearpud, Formidable. 

DREAD^F^L-LY, ad. In a dreadful manner. 

DRJBAD'FI^L-Nfiss, n. The quality of being dread- 
ful ; terrihleness. “ Dreadfulness of the great 
judgment.** tfdal, 

DHfiAD^lNG-LY, ad. In a dreading manner. 

ZMCibtrustfully ]u‘ ti U'.tLth, and 
He dreadtngb/ did d*irc. 

DR&AD^LigiSS, a. Fearless ; intrepid, 

AH night the dreadless angel, unpursued. 

Through heaven^s wide champoigu held bis way. 

DESAD'I*|JSS-NfeSS> w. Fearlessness. Sidney, 

DRfiAB'NAaOHT (dir«d'iJdwt), w. 1. A thick cloth 
with a tong pile; fearnought. W, Ency, 

2. A garmenj; made of the cloth so called. 

DRi^Aiyf Cdrdm), n, [DHxt'. droom; Ger. traum; 
Ban. |r Sw, — Celt, drem, a nocturnal vis- 
ion. By metathesis from L. ctorwtre, to 

sleep. Shinner. — Slay, dremaie,’\ 

1. A series of thoughts, or a train of ideas, 
which occupy the mind, or those imaginary 
transactions in which it is engaged during sleep. 

I had a dreamx, which was not all a dream, £pron. 
The records of history, both sacred and profline. abound 
in instances of dreams which it is impossibre to account fbr 
on any other hypothesis tlian that of a supematur^ inter- 
position. Sraaide* 

2. A revery ; an idle fancy ; a wild conceit ; a 
groundless notion ; a vain anticipation of the 
future. 

Syn# — Bretwiw are commonly exercises of the mind 
in «eep ; reveries and idle fmetes^ in wakeful hours. 
“ See VISION. 

DREAM (drem), v. n, [t. dreamed, dreamt; pp, 

DREAMING, DREAMED, DREAMT.] 


Warner. 
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1. To have a series of thoughts, or train of 
ideas, pass through the mind in sleep. 

I this night 

t'’*« I never passed) have dreamed^ 

: 'I f ti-i r • ' r, . - J oft am wont, of thee. 

Wi -k.' ■■• %!«> !•! ■ ..•morrow’s next design, 

But of ottenw and trouble which my tniud 

Knew never till this irksome night. Juuton, 

2. To think ; to imagine ; to hare a notion. 

He [the cenntrv pa’^son] ’s not witty, or learned, or elo- 
quent, out lioI% — a elia'-actti Uermogencs never dreamed of, 
and th».reio.c ho could gi\ o no precepts thereof. Uetlieri. 

DREAM, V, a, 1. To see or to fancy in a dream. 

At length in sleep their bodies they compose, ^ 

And flrearnt the tuture fight, and early rose. Drydmi 
And Joseph dreamt a dream. Gen,, xxx'vii. A 

2, To spend idly or vainly ; to whUc away. 

Why does Anthony dream out his hours, 

And tempts not fortune for a noble day. Dri/den. 

DREAM'Eil} ^ dreams. 

2. An idle, fanciful man ; a visionary. Shah, 

DREAMIER- Y, n. The practice or the habit of 
dreaming dr musing. Eev, 

fDREAM'F^L, a. Fall of dreams; dreamy. ‘‘The 
dreamful fancy.** Michel, 

DREAM'l-NESS, n. State of being dreamy, or 
full of dheams. Dd, Rev, 

DRBAM'^NG, w. The act of one who dreams. 
“ The remembrance of our dreamings," TVatts. 

DREAM^JNG-LY, ae?- In a dreamy manner. “'We 
dreamingly affirm.’* Cud worth, 

DRBAM'—lAnd, n. The land of dreams ; — an 
imaginary region. N, Brit, Rev, 

DRBAM'L®SS, a. Free from dreams. 

Deep and dreamless have my slumbers been. Talfourd. 

DREAM*LESS-LY, ad. In a dreamless manner. 

DREAMT, i, & p. from dream. Often used instead 
of dreamed, — See Dream. Qu, Rev. 

DREAM'Y, a. Relating to, or full of, dreams. 

That fine and dreamy aleep 
When Fancy, ever the mother of deep truth. 

Breathes her dim oracles on the soul of youth. B, W. Procter, 

DREAR OlrSr), a, [A. S. dreorig ; But. droerig, 
dreary.] Mournful; dismal; gloomy; dreary. 
Forests and enchantments dtear. 

Where more is meant than meets the ear. Milton. 

t DREAR, n. Bread ; terror. 

The hoarse night-raven, trump of dolefhl drear, Spenser. 

t DREAR'1 -h£aD, n. Horror ; dismalness. “ Hid- 
eous shape of drearihead." Spenser. 

DREAR*|-HOOD (-hiid), n. Dreariness. More, 

DREAR'l-LY, ad. In a dreary manner ; dismally. 

t DREAR'T-MfiNT, n. Bismalness ; dread ; terror. 

Enrolled in flames and muoldering dreariment. Spenser, 

DREAR'l-NjSss, n. The quality of being dreary. 

Passing on through the dreariness of solitude, we found a 
party of soldiers from the flirt working on the road, under 
the supcnntendence of a sergeant. Johnson. 

DREAR'Y (drSr* 9 ), a, [A. S. dreorig ; But. tfroe- 
rig.'\ Drear; gloomy; dismal; horrid. 

Through many a dark and dreary vale 

They giassod <yer many a region doloroua Milton. 

DRSd^E, n. 3- [A. S. dreege. — See Brag.] A 
net or drag for taking oysters. 

For oysters they have a peculiar dredge, which is a thick, 
strong net, fastened to three spills of iron, and drawn at the 
boat’s stem, gathering whatsoever itmioeteth lying in the bot- 
tom of the water. Carew. 

2. A machine for clearing canals and rivers ; 

a dredgin^machine. Clarke, 

3. [SeeBaEGS.] A mixture of oats and barley 

sown together. Grose. 

DR^D^E, V, a, [f. DREDGED ; pp. dredging, 
DREDGED.] 

1. To gather, or take, with a dredjre. Carew. 

2. To remove, as sand and mud from the 
beds of rivers, harbors, Ste., with a dredging- 
machine. 

3. To scatter flour on, any thing roasting. 

“ Dredge you a dish of plovers".” Beau, ^ In. 

DRfiD(?^E'— BOX, n, A box used for dredging or 
scattering flour ; a dredging-box. Clarhe, 

DrJSd^E'MAN, n. One who fishes for oysters 
with a dredge. Crath, 

DR£[D^‘|:r, H. 1. One who fishes fqr oysters with 
a dredge ; a dredgeman. Sprat. 
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2. A sort of open barge used in removing 

sand, silt, &c , from the beds of rivers and har- 
bors ; a dredging-machine. ^ Clarke. 

3, A box to dredge meat with; a dredging- 

box ; a dredge-box. .dsA. 

DRED^r'lNG— BOX, n, A box used for dredging 
or scattering flour ; a dredge-box. Richardscni, 

DRED^‘{NG-MA-9HiNE*, n. A machine for tak- 
ing up dirt from the bottom of mines, rivers, 
^‘anals, harbors, docks, &c. Brands, 

DREE, a. Long; tedious. [North of Eng.] Todd. 

•f-DREE, V, a, [A. S. dreogan.1 To suffer; to 
endure. Ray. 

DR£g*G|-NESS, n. Fulness of dregs or lees; 
feculence. Johnson. 

DR£g*GJSH, a. Foul with dre^ or lees ; feculent ; 
dreggy. “ Dreggish liquor.” Hai'vey, 

DRfi6‘GY, a. Containing, or consisting of, dregs 
or lees’; muddy; feculent. BoyU, 

DR£g^, n.pl, [A. S. dresten, or drosen ; dreosan, 
or dreoran, to fall ; applied to that which falls, 
sinks, or settles to the bottom. Wachter, — But. 
drek^ dirt ; droessem, dregs ; Gcr. dreck^ dirt ; 
druse^ dregs ; Ban. dranky dregs ; Sw. drffgg, 
— Gr. Tpi}|,] 

1- That which remains after draining ; sedi- 
ment, lees, or grounds of liquor; feculence. 
[The singular form of this word occurs in Shak. 
and Burnet, but is not now in use.] 

What too ciiriotiB dreg espies my sweet lady in the foun- 
tein of our love? Shak, — This dreg of time. Burnet. 

2, Any worthless matter ; dross ; refuse ; 
scum; recrement; offscourings. 

After the death of Cromwell, the partiann-i of the Stuarts, 
in conjunction with the dregs of the populace, clamored for 
the restoration of the exiled family. J. A. St. John. 

The dregs and reftzse of life. Boget «. 

Syn. — Dregs and lees are what remain when the 
liquor is drawn off; sediment is that which subsides 
to the bottom. Dregs or lees of wine ; sediment of 
water ; dross from metals ; recrement of the blood or 
of ores 5 scum from the surface of liquors ; refuse of 
timber or of the people. 


t DREIN (dran), v, n. To drain. 


Congreve, 


DRENCH, V, a, [A. S. drmcany to give to drink ; 
adrencany to drown, plunge, or overwhelm; 
But. drenheny to give to drink, to soak ; Ger. 

; trUnken ; Sw, dranka.] [t. drenched ; pp. 

DRENCHING, DRENCHED.] 

1. f I'o drown. TVicklife. 

2. To wet thoroughly , to soak ; to steep ; to 
saturate with water or other liquid. 

Such flowers as no dew drenches. Campbell. 

A land rent with civil feuds, or drenched, it may be, in 
fraternal blood. D. Webster. 

3. To bathe, or bedew, with any liquid that 
causes sleep. 

Let Eve (for I have drenched her eyes) 

Here sleep below. Milton, 

4. To physic violently ; to purge. Mortimer, 

DRfeNCH, 71. 1. Any thing drunk, or given to 
be drunk ; — particularly a liquid potion or dose 
of medicine. 

Let such bethink them if the sleepy drench 

Of that forgetful lake benumb not stiU. Milton. 

Their counsels are more like a drench, that must be poured 
down, than a diaught which must be leisurely drank, if I 
Ukedit. King Charles. 

2. A drain, or channel. Todd, 

3. {Law.) A species of tenant mentioned in 

Domesday Book. BurriU. 

DRSNCH':^R, n. One who drenches. 

DRjBncH'ING, n. The act of wetting ; a soaking. 

Mine is the drenching in the sea so wan. Chaitcer, 

fDRfeNG'^GE, n. The tenure by which the 
drenches held their lands. BurriU, 

t DRfiNT, p. Branched ; drowned ; — written al- 
so durevnt, Spenser, 

DRI^S, V, a, [L. dCrigOy to direct, to put right or 
straight* — It. drizzare ; Sp. enderezoTy to raise, 
to erect. — Fr. dresser, to make straight,] p, 

DRESSED ; pp, DRESSING, DRESSED BREST 

is often us^.] 

1. f To put right or straight. 

At all times thou shalt bless God, and pray him fo drea 
thy ways. ^ Cnemeer, 

2. t To address ; to direct one’s self- 
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Btit to Grtscldc ag^n I will me dress. 

3. To set or put in order ; to take care of, ^ 

And the l^ord God tof»k the man and put lum^ into the ' 
garden ot Eden, to dress it and to keep it. (rtn. ii la. 

4. To cover 'w-ith medicaments, as a wound. 

in time of my sickness, another chirurgeon dressed her. 

juot tinier. \ 

5. To prepare for any purpose ; to fit for | 

ready use. i 

In Orkney, they dress their leather with roots of tormentil, | 
instoail of baik. _ ii iMiuan. 

When he dresseth the lamps, he shall bum incense. i 

Ex. XXX.. 7. \ 

6. To curry ; to rub ; to comb. j 

Our irdrmit^os are «o nn^y, thi»t we are forced to dress ■■ 

and teid iimv s .lod a'SCa, tliat iiuy m i> help our neei H 

Bfi. laylor. 

7. To clothe ; to invest with clothing. 

8. To adorn ; to deck ; to decorate ; to em- 
bellish ; as, ‘‘To dress a ship.** Falconer. 

9. To break or teach, as a horse. 

A steed 

Well mouthed, well manasred. which himself did rfrew; 

Hia aid m w ar, hib ornament lu pe.ice. J>> i/dcn. 

10. (MU.) To keep a company or battalion in 

such a position or order as to preserve an exact 
continuity of line in the whole front ; to adjust 
to a straight line. Glos. of Mil. Terms. 

To dress out, or up, to dress gayly, elegantly, or 
pompously, — To dress tke line, (Mil.) to arrange any 
given nuinber of soldiers, so as to stand perfectly cor- 
rect with regard to the several points of an aligneinent 
that Iiave been taken up. JUtL Diet. 

DRfiSS, V. n. 1. To put on clothes ; to be clothed. 

2, To pay particular regard to dress. 

Bred only, and completed to the taste 

Of lustful appetence, to sing, to dance, 

To dress, and troll the tongue, and roll the eye. Muton. 

3. (MU.) To adapt one’s position, in a rank 
of men, to the exact continuity of line. Campbell. 

DRfiSS, n, 1. Clothes ; garments ; vesture ; at- 
tire ; apparel ; — particularly clothes worn ^ in 
assemblies, or on ceremonial occasions ; rich 
garments ; elegant attire j array. 

We aaeriflee to drev* till household iovs 

And comforts ov ise Dtt Jrai ii- our ccllui s dry, 

And keciH our laidi r l»aic piir> oiii our ore-. 

And iiitioducts linnp«T, and woo 

Where peace and lioapithlity ni'pht reigu. Onoper. 

2. A lady’s gown ; as, “ A silk dress J* 

3. The quality of being fastidious in respect 
to attire ; me practice of Messing richly or gayly. 

The man of pleasure, dress, and gallantly. JPOjpc. 

Syn. — See Apparel, Clothes. 

DRfiSS'JgR, n. 1. One who dresses ; — particular- 
ly one employed in putting on the clothes, or 
adorning the person, of another. 

Command my c/rcsser to ndom her with . 

The robes that I gave order for. Massinffer. 

2. One who regulates or a^usts ; one who 

puts, or keeps, in order. “The dresser oi a 
vineyard.** Luke xiii. 7. 

3. One who prepares cloth. A. Smith. 

4. [Pr. dressoir.) The table or bench in a 
kitchen on which any thing is dressed, prepared, 
arranged, or placed. 

I had not been there above a month when, bdng in the 
kitchen, I saw some oatmeal on the di easer. tipectator. 

5. pL (Mil.) Men who take up direct or rela- 
tive points, by which a corps is enabled to pre- 
serve a regular continuity of front. Craig. 

0B£ss'ING, n. 1. The act of one who_ dresses. 

2. Attire ; habiliment. “ A dressing I saw a 

jeweller’s wife wear.” B. Jmson. 

3. The act of clearing, preparing, or putting 
in order. “ The dressing of wool.’^ Vives. 

4. The application made to a sore or wound. 

The second day after we took off the dressings. Wismeau 

5. Manure spread on land. Broim. 

6. A term applied to gum, starch, and other 

articles used m stiffening or prepari:^ silk, 
linen, and other fabrics. JSrande. 


DR£sS'{NG-R66m, ». A room for dressing in; 
a room in which clothes are put on. Sictft. 

DRKSS'fNG-TA'BLE, M. A table made for con- 
venience in dressing ; a toilet. Clarke, 

DRESS -M.lK-?R, M. A maker of dresses, goivns, 
or similar garments ; a mantua-maker. Craig, 

DRfiSS'Y, a. Showy in dress ; fond of dress ; af- 
fecting great taste and elegance in dress. Todd, 

DBilST, t. & p. from dress ; — often used in poetry 
and in familiar stjle for dressed.-^ See Dress. 

t DRETCH (drgch), T, n. To delay. Chaucer, 

t DRilTCH (drSch), r. a. To trouble ; to harass. 
Ab man tliat in hi« dream is dretcAed sore. Chaucer. 

t DRETCH'ING (tirech'ing), ». Delay. Chuiicer, 

DRECl, i'. n. To drool. — See Drool. Creug, 

DREW (drd), i. from draw See Draw. 

DREY (dra), n. 
dray, 

DR!b, V, a. [Contracted from dribble, or another 
form of dnp.) 

1. To ciop ; to cut off ; to defalcate. 

Merchants’ gains come short of half the mart; 

For he who drives their bargains dribs a part. JDryden, 

2. To entice gradually ; to allure. 

With daily lies she dribs thee into cost; 

That ear-nng rlropped a btone; that ring is lost. Dryden. 

DRIb, n, A drop ; — a small quantity ; a driblet. 
“ Rhymes retailed in dribs f [a.] Sicift, 

DRlB'BLE, i\ n. [Dim. of drip.) [£. dribbled ; 
pp. DRIBBLING, DRIBBLED-] 

1. To fall in drops ; to dnp. 

2. To fall slowdy or weakly. 

3. To be small or trifling; to 

Some dribbling skirimshes.” 

4. To slaver, as a child ; to drivel 


A squirrel’s nest; — written also 
White, 


. (Cookery.) The stuffing of fowls, &c. 

_i. (In found&ries.) The clearing of the cast- 
ings after being taken from the moulds. Ogiioie. 

9., pi, {^Aro}^ Those parts of an edifice which 
are intended to set off or decorate the coarser 
work. The mouldings of a doorway or win- 
dow are its dressings'^ Francis, 

DRfiSS*TNG-CASB, n. A case or box to hold 
articles used in dressing. CUsrke. 

DRfisS'lNG~G<>\^N, n. A gown worn while dress- 
ing; a loose gown. Dickens. 


Joh7ison. 
Paley. 
act feebly. 
Holland. 
Chaucer. 

DRIB'BLE, V. a. To let fall or throw down in drops. 

Ten thousand casks 

Forever dribbling out their base coatents. Coioper. 

DRIb'BLING, n. A falling in drops. “ The drib- 
bling of water.** Woodward, 

DRIB’L^T, n, 1, A small portion of any thing ; 
a fragment. “ The driblet of a day.” Dryden, 
2. A small sum 5 odd money in a sum, Johnson, 

DRIED (drld),p.a. Made dry; freed from moisture. 

DRI'^R, n. He who, or that which, dries ; that 
which has the quality of expelling or absorbing 
moisture ; a desiccative. Bacon, 

DRIpT, n. [Past p. from A. S. dnfan, to drive.] 


, * Drifts of rising dust." Pope, 

2. The state of being driven, or the motion 

resulting from being driven; course, “Our 
drift was south, for the wind was at north all 
thw night.” Hackluyt, 

3. Aim; intention; purpose; design; scope; 
tendency. 

The proper work of man, the grand drift of human lift. Is 
to follow reason, that noble spa)^ kindled in us from heaven. 

Betrrow, 

4. A drove of cattle. Simmonds. 

5. The act of driving cattle. Bwrrill. ^ 

e. (Mining.) A passage dug under the earth | 

between one shaft and another. ^ Francis. 

7. (Naut.) The angle which the line of a ship’s j 

motion makes in a storm with the nearest me- 
ridian, when she drives with her side to the wind 
and is not governed by the helm; — -also, the 
distance which a ship dnves on that line ; — pi. 
Those pieces in the sheer-draught where the 
rails are cut off- London Ency. Dana, 

The drift a Guarmt is its angle and velocity. 

J\faT, Diet, 

8. (ShipJmlding.) The difference between 

the size of a bolt and the hole into which it is 
to be driven, or between the circumference of a 
hoop and that of the mast on which it is to be 
driven. Ogilvie. 

9. (Mech.) An instrument of steel, used to 

enlarge holes in metal, Weale, 

10. (Arch.) Horizontal force, or lateral pres- 
sure, as of an arch ; thrust. Brands. 

11. (Geol.) A term applied to the diluvial for- 
mations, or earth, rocks, &o., drifted by water 
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from their ori^al positions and subsequently 
depo&ited, Craig, 

Drift of a forest, (Law.) the view and examination 
of the cattle m a forest, to know whether it Is sur- 
charged or not, or whether the beasts are commonable, 
ic.c. Crabb, 

Syiu—See Tendency. 

DRIFT, r. a. [t. drifted ; ^^j.driftin G, drifted.] 

1, To drive ; to urge along. Johnson. 

2. To throw together in heaps. Johnson, 

DRIFT, V, n, 1. To form into heaps ; as, “ The 
snow drifts.” 

2. To float or be driven along upon the water. 

The pieces of ice, both great and small, drftcd fast to the* 
westward. Vook. 

DRIFT, a. Movable or moved by force or currents 
of ail or water ; as, “ Drift sand ” ; “ Drift ice.” 

DRIFT'L^SS, a, AVithout drift, aim, or purpose ; 
purposeless ; aimless. JV. BHt. liec. 

DRIPT'SAIL, n. (Xauf.) A sail used under w’ater 
to guide the head of a ship in a storm. Ash, 

DRIft*-.WAY, n. 1. A way, road, or path for 
drhing cattle in. Cowell, 

2. The course of a ship when driven by a 

storm. — See Drift. Crabb, 

3. (Mining.) A passage cut under the earth 

from shaft to shaft, Weale. 

DRIFT'— WIND, n, A w'ind that drifts or drives 
all before it. 

Waters 

Tliat diift-icinds force to raging. Boatt. 4' El, 

DRIFT'— WOOD (-wttd), n. Wood, or timber, 
floating at random on water. Murchison. 

DRIFT' Y, a. Abounding in, or forming, drifts ; 
drifted. R. Bums. 

DRILL, V. a. [A. S. thblian ; Dut. 4* driU 
len\ Sw. drilla.) [t. drilled ; pp. drilling, 

DRILLED.] 

1. To pierce, perforate, or bore as with a drill. 

My body through and through he drilled. Ehidibras. 

2. To drain ; to draw through. 

Drilled through the sandy stratum every way, 

The waters with the sauuy stiutum nsc. Thomson. 

8. (Mil.) To instruct in the exercise of the 
firelock and in the first principles of field move- 
ments. CampheU. 

4. To instruct learners in the rudiments of 
any art or science. 

D. (Agric.) To sow in rows or drills. Clarke. 

6. To exhaust or waste slowly ; to spend in 
delay. “This accident hath drilled away the 
whole summer.” Bwift. 

To drill on, to entice slowly ; to draw on from step 
to step. “ She drilled him on to five and fifty, and she 
will drop him in his old age.” Jiddison, 

DRIlL, V. n. 1. To flow gently ; to trickle. 

There waa no water on this island but at one p!^e, on the 
east side, close by the sea; there it driUs slowly down from 
the rocks. Cook. 

2. To muster for military exercise. Beau. ^ FI. 

3. To sow seed in drills. Farm, Ency. 

DRILL, n. 1. An instrument used for piercing or 

boring holes in any substance. WcaU. 

2. t -A. small stream or rill. “ The drills of 
the water might pass into rivers.” Bp. Taylor. 

3. [Perhaps contracted from Richard- 

8on^ A kind of ape or baboon ; the Inmts leu- 
co^hmss of Kluhl. Fischer. 

Baboons, . . . such as they call drUXs. Sir W, Temple. 

4. A Stout, twilled linen. Domestic Ency. 

3. (Agric,) A channel or furrow for the recep- 
tion of seed : — a row of grain sowed : — a ma- 
chine for sowing seeds in rows ; a drill-plougK 

6. fMfl.) The instruction of officers and sol- 
diers in the exercise of the flrelock, and in the 
first principles of field movements. Campbell, 

DRILL '-BOW, n. (Mech.) A small bow, the string 
of which is used for the purpose of rapidly turn 
in| T a drill* Brande, 

DRILL'^BOX, n, {Agric.) A box for holding seed 
and sowing it. Ash. 

DRILL'-HAr-ROW, n. (Agric.) A small harrow 
used between drills for the purpose of extirpat- 
ing weeds, pulverizing the earth, &c, Leudon. 

DRlLL'-Ht3r§'BAND-RY, n. {Agric.) The oulti' 
ration of arable land, by sowing the oirbps in 
rows. Brande. 
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DROFLAND 


n. 1. The act of piercing or boring 
holes with a drill. 

а. The act of sowing seed with a drill. 

3. The training of recmits to their duty by 
Arequent c:£ercise. 

4s, A kind of coarse cotton or linen cloth. 

DRILL'-PLdxSrGH (drirplbfl), n. {Affric.) A plough 
which digs or ploughs the earth, and sows gram, 
in rows. houdoiu 

DRINK (drtnjrfe, 82), r. n, [Goth. dri^kan\ A. S. 
dnncait ; I)ut. dnnken ; Ger. truiAm ; Ban. 
drikkc\ Sw. drickaJ\ [j. duank; jp^. dsink- 
ING, DRUNK or DRUNKEN. — Drunk was former- 
ly often used as the imperfect, instead of drank ; 
and drunken for the participle. Drank is some- 
times used as the participle. Drunken is not 
now in good use, except as an adjective; as, 
** A drunken man.”] 

1. To swallow something liquid, as for the 
purpose of quenching thirst. 

So I drank,, and she made the camels drink also. Cfen. xxiv. 46. 

2. To quaff ; to carouse ; to revel. 

And they drank,, and were meny with him. Qen. xliii. 34. 

3. To be in the habit of using spirituous 

liquors to excess ; to tipple. Pope, 

To drink to or urdo, to salute in drinking ; to invite 
to drink by drinking first. “ I dnnk unto your grace.*’ 
Shak. — To wish well to, in the act of taking the cup. 

I drink to the general joy of the whole table. Shcdc, 

DRINK, 2 J. a, 1, To swallow, — applied to liquids. 

Drink waters out of thine own cistern, and running waters 
out of thme own well. Prov, v. lo. 

2. To suck up ; to imbibe ; to absorb. 

The land is a land of hlUa and valleys, and drinketh water 
of the rain of heaven. Dent, ii. 11. 

3. To receive or take in by the senses of hear- 
ing or seeing. 

My ears have not yet drunk a hundred words. iSKoX*. 

I drink delicious poison ftom thy eye. Tope, 

4s, To inhale ; to take into the lungs, as air. 

б. To smoke, — appUed to tobacco. B.Jonson, 

To drink bloody to put to death. “ Ye shall eat the 

flesh of the mighty, and drink the blood of the princes 
of the earth.” Eiek, xxxix. 19. — To dnnk down, to 
act upon by drinking ; to overcame or subdue by drink- 
ing. I hope we shall drink down all unkindness.” i 
Shak, — 7'o drink the health, of, to pledge one in drinking, 
•—re drink in, to receive or take in eagerly by any inlet, j 

And with fixed eyes drink in immortal rays. Cowley, 
— To drink off, to swallow at a single draught “ He 
drinks it off and dies.” South. — To dnnk up, to drink 
the whole. “ Alexander, after lie had drank up a cup of 
fourteen pints, was going to take another.” Arbtdhnot, 

DRInk, n. [A. S. drinc ; Ger. traTik ; But. drank.'] 
Liquor to oe drunk ; beverage ; potion. 

DRInK'a-BLE, a. That may be drunk ; fit to be 
drunk’; potable. 

By this means the water would become drinkcible, Boyle, 

DRXnk'A-BLE, n. A liquor that may be drunk ; 

as, ^iatables and drinkables.''* Craig. 

DRlNK^A-BLE-NfiSS, ». The state or the quality 
of being drinkable, [e.] Johnson* 

DRtNK'lpR, n. One who drinks; — particularly 
one who is intemperate in his use of spirituous 
liquors ; a drunkard. 

The dntiker and debauched person is the object of scorn 
and contempt. SoiUh. 

DRfNK^JNG, n, 1. Act of swallowing liquors, 

2. An entertainment with liquors ; carouse ; 
carousal. 

We came to fight you.— Yor my part I am sorry it is turned 
to a dnnL iny. ^ Shak. 

3. The habit of using strong or spirituous 
liqucnrs intemperately. 

I then oonstdered drmJimiy at a iaSoessairy unudMcaflon fbr 
a gentleman and a man of fashipn. Chet^erfeld, 

DRInk^JNG, p, a. Pertaining to the habitual use 
of ardent spirits ; as, ** A drinking song.” 

DRlNK^'lNO-B^t^T, n. A convivial revelry ; ca- 
rouse ; carousal. Cowper, 

DRlNK'lNG— OtlP, > A drinking-vessel used 

DRInk'INTG— B 5RN, V in ancient times, made of 
a horn. 

begneatlied. ZonfffiUow, 

He also brought forth two large drinking^cupM, made out 
of the horn of the urus, and hooped with silver. Soott, 

DEInk'ING-GLAss, n. A glass to drink from. 

DRJNK'JNG— BCQtoB, w. A-liouse where liquors 
are retailed and drunk ; an ale-house. 


DRtNK'L^SS, a. Without drink. Chaucer* 

DRtNK^-M6N-®Y, n* Money given to buy liquor 
for drinking the health of the giver ; a fatuity 
to servants. ArbuthnoL 

DRINK'-OF'FjpR-lNG, n. An offering of wine, in 
the religious services of the Jews. Lev* xxiii. 13. 

DRIP, V* n* [A. S- dripan, driopnn, dropian ; But. 
dridpen ; Ger. triejen ; Ban. dryppe ; Sw. 
pa,] H* DRIPPED ; pp* DRII^PING, DRIPPED.] 

1. To fall in drops ; to dribble. Walton, 

2, To have drops falling from, as any thing 
wet. 

Who would not take ofiTcnce to sec a face 

All daubed and dripping with the melted grease? Contpreve. 


DRlP, V, a* To let fall in drops. 

The lofty bam of some nch swain 
Which ftom the thatch dHpe fast a shower of nun. Swift. 


DRIp, n* 1. That which falls in drops ; dripping. 

2. (ArcA.) The profecting edge of a mould- 

ing channelled beneath so that the rain will drip 
from it ; corona. Weak, 

3. {Law*) A species of servitude by which 

one man engages to permit the waters flowing 
from the roof of his neighbor’s house to fall, 
or drip, on his estate. Burrill. 

DRIP'PJNG, n, 1. The act of falling in drops ; — 
that which falls in drops. 


A rude altar, . . . overgrown with moss. 

And stained with drippinge of a milliou showers. Talfovrd. 

2, The fat collected from roast meat. Swift. 


DRfP'PING— PAN, n* The pan in which the drip- 
pings of roast meat are caught. 

tDRlP^PLE, G. Weak or rare. Fairfax* 

DRIP'-STONB, n. {Arch,) A projecting tablet or 
moulding over the heads of doorways, windows, 
&c. ; — usually hollowed on the under side so 
that rain or condensed moisture may drop 
from it. Britton. 


DRIVE, v* a* [Goth, dreihan ; A. S. drifan ; But. 
dr^ven\ Ger. treiben ; Ban. drive ; Sp. drifvaJ] 
H* DROVE ; pp. DRIVING, DRIVEN. — Drave, 
formerly used as the imperfect, is now obsolete.] 

1. To impel or urge forward ; to push forward ; 

to force along ; to impel. “ The hammer drives 
the nail.” Johnson, 

2. To expel by force ; to send away. 


Weaponless I flew 

To seek the tyrant, and was driven with scofBl 
Prom the proud gates which shelter him. 


Tedfourd. 


3. To chase ; to hunt. 


To drive the deer with hound and hom 

Earl Percy took his way. Chevy Chase. 


4. To cause to proceed under guidance, as a 

carri^e, or a team. Addison. 

5. To clear any place by forcing away what 
is in it. [r.] 


We come not with design of wasteful prey 

To drive the country, force the swains away. Dryden, 

6. To force ; to compel ; to oblige. 

He was driven by the necesaifies of the tim^ more than 
by his own disposition, to rigor. lang Charles. 

7. To press ; to urge ; as, To drive a bar- 
gain, or an argument.” 

8. To carry on a drive ; to take in a carriage. 

0. To carry on ; to prosecute ; to be active 

in ; as, To drive a trade or business.” 

10. (iVhM^.) To carry at random on the water ; 
to drift ; as, ** The wind drives the ship.” 

The trade of life cannot be driven without partners. Collier, 

To drive away, to compel to remove to a distance ; 
to disperso ; to dispel ; to scatter ; to expel. — To dnoe 
back, to repel. — To dnm feathers, to separate the 
lighter fiom the heavier by exposing them to a current 
of air passing through the machine in which they are 
placed* 

HU thrice-drt'nen bed of down, Shak, 


— To drive qff, to force to remove to a distance ; to 
expel ^ to drive away. — Tb drive owt, to exp^. ** liaey 
forthwith drane out thrir governor.” MnoUes. 


DRIVE, v,n* X* To go as by external impulse ; 
to be urged forward ; to be forced along. 

But why drives on that ship so fi»t, 

Without or wave or wind? 

The air is cut away befere. 

And closes feom behind. Coleridge, 

2. To rush with violence ; to go furiously, 

T^e wolves scampered away, however, as hard a» they 
could drive, DBsirange, 


3. To go or pass in a carriage. Drive to- 
wards Dover.” Shak. 


4s. To tend to, as an ultimate design ; to aim , 
— usually -with “We have found out the 
point he drives aV Locke* 

5. To aim a blow ; to deal a stroke. 

Four rogues in buckram let drive at me. Shak. 

6. f To take and keep the property of another 
as a pledge ; to distrain. “ To drive for rent,” 

Cleareland. 

7. To scud before a gale, or to drift 

in a current. Dana* 

Drive “ is distinguished from drag thus: any 
thing driven (the drove') is followed by the dnver or 
drover, and does not imply contact ; any thing dragged 
follows that which drags, and does imply contact,” 

Richardson. 

DRIVE, n, 1. Passage in a carriage, distinguished 
from a ride on horseback. “ \Ve had a dreary 
drive to St. Andrew’s.” ^ BosreeU, 

2. A course on which carriages are driven. 

“ The dHve of Hyde Park.” Richardson, 

3. Force; speed. Baker. 

DRIv'EL (drivVl), V, n* [The diminutive of drive. 
Richarmon* — From the root drip. Jo?ms07i. 

— Perhaps from the Icel. drafa, to talk idly or 
foolishly. Todd,] p. drivelled ; yip. drivel- 
ling, DRIVELLED.] 

1. To let the spittle fall, like a child, an idiot, 

or a dotard ; to ^aver. “ Forced to drivel like 
some paralytic.” Grew, 

2. To be w'eak or foolish ; to dote. Shak* 

DRIv^EL (diSvVl), n. 1. An involuntary flow of 
saliva; slaver. Dryden* 

2. An idiot ; a fool ; a driveller. JoJmson* 

3. t A servant. “ Drivel or drudge.” Hnloet. 

DRIv'EL-LER (drIvVl-§r), n. One who driv- 
els; a slaverer; a drivel ; a fool; an idiot; a 
dotard. 

And Swift expires, a driveller and a show. Johnson. 

DRiV'EL-LiNG, p. a. Slavering, like a child or 
an idiot: — doting; playing the fool. “ Some 
drivellmg Greek mythologist.” Warhurton* 

dr! V'EL-LING, 71* 1. The act of one who drivels ; 
slaver ; drivel ; involuntary flow of saliva. J, Fox* 

2. Foolishness ; folly ; idiocy. 

DRIv'EN (driv'vn), p, from drive. See Drive. 


DRiV'jpR, n* 1. He who, or that which, drives ; — 
particularly one who drives beasts, or a drover, 
and one who drives a carriage ; a coachman ; a 
carman ; a charioteer. 

2. An overseer of slaves. [U. S.] Whittier. 

3. A substance interpobed between the driv- 
ing instrument and the thing driven. Clarke* 

4. {Naut.) A large sail occasionally set upon 

the niizzen-galf ; a spanker. DaJia. 

5. {Ship-ouilding.) The foremost spur in the 

bilge-w^s. Mar, Diet* 

e. {Machinery.) Any part which communi- 
cates motion to another part. Weale. 

DRI V'lNG, n. 1. The act of one who drives. “ The 
drioinq of Jehu.” 2 Kings ix. 20. 

2. Tendency; scope; drift. Brewer* 

DRIV'ING, p* a* Impelline; urging forward; 
forcing; as, “A driving wheel.” 

DRIz'ZLE (driz’zl), V. a* [Dim. from Goth, driu- 
san ; A. S- dreosan, to fall ; Ger* rieseln, to 
drizzle.] [i. drizzled ; pp. drizzling, driz- 
zled.] To shed in very small, slow drops, as 
winter rains. 

When the sua sets, the air doth driosZe dew. Sheds, 

DRIz'ZLE, n* To fall in very small, slow drops ; 
to rain gently. “ These tears that drizzle from 
mine eyes.” Marlow, 

DRIz'ZLE, n* Small ram ; mizzle ; mist. Todd, 

DRIz'ZLINO, n* A slow drop or dropping. BaU* 

DRIz'ZLING, p, a* Falling in small or slow drops. 

DRiZ'ZLt* (drlz'l$), a* 1. Shedding, or abound- 
ihgin ^brizzle or small rain. “Winter’s 
re^.” Drydm, 

Being m stnaH drops; resembling drizzle. 
“ Xkwdy dew*.” Thomson* 

DR6p'lAND, n. [A. S. dryfme, driven.] A quit- 
rent or yearly myment formerly made by some 
tenants to the king, or their landlords, for driv- 
ing their cattle through a manor to fairs or 
markets. BwrriU, 
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DROSERA 


DR5'^|;r» w. a vessel built for burden or for 
transporting cotton, lumber, &c. BartktL 

DRUG 'MAX, or DROG'O-MAX, 71. An interpreter. 
— See 3DB.AG OMAN. * ‘ F, Cyc, 

f DRoIl, ». [A contraction of drivel* Junius* — 
Gael, droll, an idler.] A slave; a drudge. 
“Peasants and droils. Beau* ^ FI* 

t £)R6 Il, t* n* To work sluggishly ; to plod. 

XiCt such vile vassals 

Drudge in the world, smd fbr their In ing droiL Speiuer, 

DRoIT, 7z. [Fr., (Law.) A legal title ; a 

mst claim ; a writ of right, being the highest 
kind of writ. Tomlins* 

Droit (Paubaine, [Fr. aubaine, from L. alibi natus, a 
person burn elsewhere. Spelman.] a prerogative of the 
bO\ ui ei en-t of home cuuiitrie's in Eurofie, enii t li iis tiieiit, 
on The d.MtIi ul an alien or atningcr, to all he w worth, 
unie''> ho had a particular e.\ciiiption. Bnrrdl. 

Drotts of ai/miralhj^ (Laic.) pciquisites attar Jicd to 
the othce of admiral,' or of lord high-admiral in Eng- 
land. P. Cyc. 

t BROIT'U-RALjd!. (Laio.) Relating to the mere 
right of property, as disting^iished from the right 
of possession. BurnU. 

DROITZSCirF.^, n* A Russian four-wheeled 
pleasure carriage. — See Drosky. W* Ency* 

DROLL (dr6l), n. 1. A jester; a buffoon. “A 
set of merry drolls*^ Spectator. 

2. A farce; something exhibited to raise mirth. 

Lofty lines in Smithficld droUs, Sw\ft. 

DROLL, a. pPr. drOle; Dut. ^ Ger- droUiff. — 
“ Eng. troll, to turn, roll, or tumble about, seems 
a more simple and satisfactory etymology.” 
liichardson^ Ludicrous ; queer ; laughable ; 
ridiculous; strange; odd; comical. “Ther/ro^/ 
figures those gallant youths exhibited.” Melmoth. 

Syn.— See LuniCROUS. 

DROLL, V. n. To jest ; to play the buffoon. “ Dis- 
posed to drolV* [r.] Stoifi. 

t DROLL, V. a. To cheat ; to cajole ; to flatter. 

Men that will not be reasoned Into their senses may yet 
he laughed or droUad into them. DEstrcoige. 

DROLL'^R, n* A jester ; a buffoon ; a droll. “ The 
apes and drolUrsF GlanviUe. 

DROLL'jpR-y, n, 1. Idle jokes ; buffoonery. 

Such men as these are not to be argued with till th^ can 
be persuaded to use arguments instead or drollery. Clarke. 

2. t A show performed by puppets. Shak. 

DROLL' JNG, n. Burlesque ; low wit. “ Rude 
drolling and buffooning.” BLallywell* 

DROLL'ING-LY, ad. In a jesting manner. “Con- 
temptuously and perhaps drolliugbjJ^ Boyle* 

DROLL'JSH, a* Somewhat droll. “A droUiah 
and witty kind of peevishness.’* Sterne. 

DR6M'®-DA-RY [druni'e-da-re, W. P. J. F. Ja. K . ; 
dr<5m'$-d?i-r$, *S. w. [Gr, dpoiAdg, swift; 
6 prtu€iv, to run ; Low L. dromedarius ; It., Port., 

iSp. dromedario ; 

Fr. dromedaire.] 

(Zodl.) A species 

of camel ; the Ara- 

bian and African ^ 

camel, having only B' ■" 

one^hump on the 

guished from the p fjr 

Mactrian camel, 
which has two 

humps. — S C C C A M- Dromedary ( Cdmeha dramedantui), 
EL. Eng, Gyr, 

DRONE, ft. [A. S. dran, dram ; Ger. drohne.'] 

1 , The male of the honey-bee, which makes 
no honey, and is therefore expelled from the 
hive by the rest. It may be readily distinguished 
from tne gueen-bee and the neuter or worker, by 
its greater breadth, its large eyes, and its abdo- 
men, which has only four segments visible from 
the upper side. Mng, Cyc. 

All with united force combine to drive , 

The lazy drones flrom the Laborious hive. Drydm. 

2v A slothful person ; a sluggard ; an idler. 

On the household hearth 

A bardeacrae drone* « Milfotu 

3. A humming noise, like that of the drone. 

The da^me of one plain song.” ^ Milton. 

4t* The largest tube of a bagpipe, which emits 

a continued droning sound. Boag. 


DRONE, T*n, [l. DRONED ; pp. droning, droned.] j 

1. To live in idleness ; to lounge. I>ryden* j 

2. To give a heavy, dull tone. “ The cym- j 

baTs droning sound.*^ Dryden, j 

DRONE, r. a. To read in a dull, monotonous 
manner. 

And the reader droned from the pulpit. 

Like the murmur of raanj. bees. 

The lecend <'f eo* d Soir* Guthiac, 

And ^aliit BJMi''t hontilies. ZonafeSoie, 

DRONE'— BEE, n. The male bee ; drone. Ash. 

DRONE'— PLY, 71. A two-winged insect resem- 
bling the drone-bee. Ash. 

DRONE'— PIPE, n. The hum of an insect. 

You fell at once into a lower key 

That ’« worse — the drone~pipe of a humble-bee. Cbtoper. 

DRON'GO— SHRIKE, n. (Oniith.) A passerine 
bird of the family Ampelidw and sub-family 
DicrurintB. Gray. 

DRON'ING, 71. The act of one who drones. Swift. 

DRON'ING, p. a. 1. Living in idleness ; l.'tzy. 

A droning duke.” Goldsmith. 

2. Giving a dull sound. 

Save where the beetle wheels hia dtonwt/ flight. 

And drowsy tinklings lull the distant told. Gray* 

DRON'ISH^ a. Like a drone ; idle ; sluggish; in- 
dolent; inactive; lazy. 

DRON'JSH-LY, ad. In a dronish manner. Bailey. 

DRON'ISH-NfiSS, n. The quality of being dron- 
ish ; idleness ; laziness. Bailey. 

DRON'T?, n. (OmitTi.) The dodo. E7ig. Cyc. 

DRON'Y, a. Sluggish ; dronish. Johnso7i. 

DR66l, c.Ti. [From drivel, anciently spelt driuvl^ 
To slaver, as a child ; to drivel. [Provincuil in 
Eng., and colloquial in the V. S.] Ilolloioay. 

DR66p, V. n. [From drop. — See Drop,] [t. 
DROOPED ; pp. DROOPING, DROOPED.] 

1. To sink or hang down, as from loss of 
strength ; to lean dowm wards ; to wilt; to wither. 

** Her drooping head.” Pope. 

Then drooped the fttding flowers (their beauty fledk 

And closed their sickly eyes, and hung the head. JJrydm. 

2. To faint ; to grow weak ; to be dispirited 
or depressed; to languish. 


Come, my friend 1 
"What! droo!p«*p yet? 


Talfofurd. 

DR66p'®R, n. One who droops. Holinshed. 

DRddP'ING, n. A downcast look : — a withering. 

And an unq.uiet droopt^ of the eye. Byron^ 

DR66P'rNG, p. a. 1. Sinking, falling, or hang- 
ing down ; as, “A drooping flower.” 

2. Growing weak ; languishing ; fainting. 

In drooping soldiers a now courage sprung. Moscommon. 

DRddP'ING-LY, ad. In a drooping manner. 

DR6p, n, [A. S. dropa ; Dut. drop ; Frs. dTip ; 
Ger. tropfen.) 

1. A globule of any liquid, or as much of any 
liquid as falls at once when there is not a con- 
tinual stream. 

2. A diamond hanging in the ear ; an ear-ring. 

The drops to thee, Brillante, we consign; ^ 

And. Momentilia, let the watch be thme. Popp. 

3. A platform on which a felon stands, and 

which drops from under him when he is exe- 
cuted. Grose. 

4. (Arch.) A frustum of a cone, used as an 

ornament under the triglyph of a Doric archi- 
trave ; — called also gwtta. Britton. 

6. (Naut.) The depth of a sail, from head to 
foot, amidships. Dana. 

6. pi. Q£ed.) A form of medicine in which 
the dose is measured by drops. Tldblyn. 

DROP, tJ. a. [A. S. da-opian', Dut. druipen, drop- 
pelm ; Ger. tiiefen, trabfen, or iropfm ; Dan. 
dryppe ; Sw. d^'ypa^ [t- dropped o?' dropt ; 
pp. DROPPING, DROPPED or DROPT.] 

1. To pour or let fall in drops or globules. 

Some naturU teats they dropped, but wiped them soon. 

Milton. 

2. To let fall, in a general sense,; to let go ; 
to lower ; as, “ To drop an anchor.” 

3. * To give over ; to quit ; to leave ; to relin- 
quish ; to abandon. “ I drop you here.” V Es- 
trange. “They suddenly dropt the pursuit,” 
Sharpe. “ She will drop wm.” Addison. 


j 4. To utter slightly or casually ; to speak iis 

i cidentally ; as, “To drop a hint.'” 

} 5, To bedrop ; to spot or speckle, “ Coats 

dropped with gold.” Milton. 

7b drop in, to insert indirectly, or by way of digres- 
sion. 

_ St. Paul’s) cor tain nothin c hut point* of Christian 

instruction. i!inifiiL''ir .ihiLh m* ‘■oldrin 1 .iN to dittji in the 
great and dism.gui'ii’ingfh.ctniir - i.i fun l.(il\ r< he.oii.^of*/ e. 

DROP, t% n. 1. To fall in drops or single glob- 
ules ; to distil. 

The quality of me-cy is not strained; 

It dropf\eih as the ci'ntle i*ain from heaven 

t'poii the plax'e beneath. ^ak. 

2. To let drops fall ; to be discharged in drops. 

The heavens dropiKd at the presence of God. P&. Ixvii. 3. 

3. To fall suddenly, abruptly, or spontane- 
ously, in a general sense. 

So mayat thou live till, hke ripe fruit, thou dfrop 

Into thy mother’s lap. MxUon, 

4. To fall in death ; to die suddenly. 

In tlie dole of blows your son might drop. Shak. 

5. To come to nothing ; to sink into silence ; 
to disappear ; to vanish. 

I heoTfl ol’ threats occasioned by my verses. I sent to ac- 
quaint them v here I wm to be fbund ; and so it dropped. 

6. To fall short of a mark, [r.] 

Often it drops or overshoots. CoVier. 

7. To be d^ressed or lowered. Craig. 

8. {J:saut.) To be deep in extent, as a sail. “ Her 
main-topsail drops seventeen yards.” iWar. Diet. 

To drop astern, (J^Taut.) to retrogrado j to move hack. 
— To drop doien, to move down towards the sea, — TV 
drop in, to happen in } to visit unexpectedly. Dryden. 

DRO’pAx, 11 . [Gr. dpwjral, a pitch ointment.] 
(Med.) A plaster, or any thing to take off the 
hair ; a depilatory. Ash. 

DROP'LgT, 7t, A little drop. Shak. 

tDR5p'MEAL, ad. [A. S. drop-m,(slum\ dropa, 
a drop, and mcsl, a portion.] By drops. 

Dugrds Dialogues. 

DR5p'P5R, n. He who, orthat which, drops. Walton. 

DR5p'P|NG, n. 1. The act of falling in drops. 

A continual dropping in a rainy day. Frov. xxvii. lA. 

2. That which drops. Donne. Popa 

DR6p'PING, p. a. Falling in drops or globules ; 
distilling ; — falling ; descending. 

JL dropping- fire, (Mil.) a constant, irregular dis 
charge of small arms. Ogiloie. 

DROP'P1NG-B6t'TLB, 7t. An instrument for 
supplying small quantities of water to test- 
tubes, &c. ; an edulcorator. Hohlyn. 

DR6p'PJNG-LY, ad. By drops. Huloet. 

DROPS, n. pi. (Med.) See Drop, n. 6- 

DRC)P'-S?-RENE'', 71. IJ 4 . giftta serena."] (^Med.) A 
disease by which sight is» destroyed without any 
perceptible change in the organization of the eye ; 
amaurosis or gutta serena. — See Amaurosis. 

Eyea that roll in vain. 

So thick ft drop-serene hath quenched their orbs. Mdton^ 

DR6P'S5-CAL, a. 1. Partaking of dropsy ; dis- 
eased with a dropsy ; hydropical ; dropsied ; as, 

* * Dropsical disorders.'^ 

2. Tending to a dropsy; liable to dropsy. 
“ jDro;75icaf persons.” Arhuthnot. 

DROP'Sl-CAL-NjSSS, n. The state of being drop- 
sical. * Scott. 

DR6P'S1ED (drSp'sid), a. Diseased with a dropsy. 

Where great addition swells, and virtue none, 

It is a m'opsted honor. Shak. 

DR5p'— STONE, n. Spar formed into the shape 
of drops. Woodward. 

DR6p'SY, n. [Gr. ddptaip ; water, and the 
aspect ; L. hydregis, whence anciently hydropi- 
sy ; thence droptsy, and dropsy.) 

1. (Med.) An unnatural collection of watery 

fluid in any part of the body. Brands. 

2. A disease in succulent plants, from 

an excess of water. Brande. 

DR6pT, i. & p. from drop. Often used instead of 
dropped.^ Bee Drop. Ed. Rev. 

DJtdP'WORT (-wUrt), n. (Bot.) An aquatic poi- 
sonous plant, with fleshy-fingered roots ; (Enan- 
the crocata. Eng. Cyc. 

Dlt68^JE-R4,n. [Gr, (5po<rfp(iff, dewy.]^ (Bot.) A 
genus* of plants so called because the leaves are 
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DRUM 


set with hairs which discharge a -viscid fluid, 
which looks like dew ; sun-dew. Enfj. Cyc* 

DRUS'KV, or BROSCH'K?, n. A Russian four- 
w’heelod pleasure-carriage ; — corrupted from 
droitzsckka. See Droitzschka. ir. Enry, 

DRQ-SOM'E-TER, n. [Gr. <5od<7&f, dew, and ^tfroor, 
measure.] An instrument for measuring the 
quantity of dew gathered on any substance in 
the night. JIamilton, 

DR6ss, n. [A. S. dros ; dreosan, to cast down, to 
precipitate ; ; Ger. drUaen, dregs.] 

1. The scum or extraneous matter of metals 
thrown off in the process of melting ; as, “ The 

of iron,” 

2. Rust; incrustation upon metal. Addison. 

3. Any thing remaining after the removal of 

the better part ; ivaste matter ; refuse ; leav- 
ings ; sweepings. “ The dross and filth of sen- 
sual delights.” Tillotsoii, 

Syn.-“See Dac&s. 

fBRdS^S^JL, A sluggard ; a drotchel. Warner. 

DROSS'l-x\ESS, H. The quality of being drossy ; 
impurity; foulness. 

The furnace nf affliction refines ua from earthly drossmess^ 
and softens us for the impression of God’s own stamp. Beyle. 

DR6SS'L?SS, a. Destitute of dross. St&73ens. 

JJEOSS'Y, a. 1. Full of dross; scorious; recre- 
mentitious. ** Drossy gold.” Davies. 

2. 'Worthless ; foul ; impure, like dross. 

“ Drossy rhymes.” Donne. 

t DROTCH'lgL, w. [Corrupted from drazel or droa- 
An idle wench : — a sluggard. Mimheu. 

DROUGHT (drbdt), n. [A. S. drugoth \ drygan, or 
doigan, to dry. — The third person sing, of dry- 
gan. iboAe.— Dut. droogte.} 

1. Dryness; want of rain; a long continu- 
ance of dry weather. 

O earth, I will befriend thee more with rain 

Than youthful April shall with all his showers ; 

Tn summer’s drovght 1 *11 drop upon thee still. Shdk. 

2. Thirst ; want of drink. 

One whose droughty 

Yet scarce allayed, still eyes the current stream. Milton. 

JS^ This word is often pronounced as if written 
drowtki but improperly. When these abstracts take g 
m their composition, and this g is not preceded by a 
vowel, the t does not precede the A, but follows 
it, as weight weight', Jiy, Jlight'^ no, nought, Jcc. — 

Drought 18 vulgarly pronounced drouth ; it is even 
written so by Milton ; but in this he is not to be imi- 
tated, having mistaken the analogy of this word, as 
well as that of height, which he spells heighth, and 
which is frequently so pronounced by tlie vulgar.” 
Walker. — See Drouth. 

DR6t)-GHT'l-NESS (druA'Te-nSs), n. The state of 
wanting rain ; want of rain. Johnson, 

DROli’GHT'Y (drbfi'te), a. 1. Arid ; wanting rain. 

Droughty and parched countries.” Ray. 

2. Thirsty ; wanting drink ; dry. “ The droicghty 
traveller or hunter.” Shane, 

n. 1. Want of rain ; dry weather. Baeon. 

2. Thirst; want of drink. 

Anil everr tonptic, throujih utter drovtih, 

Waa w ithored ac the root. Oderidge. 

j[(^T)ii$ word is written drouth, instead of drought, 
by some old English writers ; and this form is still used 
In some parts of England and Scotland, and by many 
persons m the United States. — “ Our old authors, 
perhaps more correctly, write and pronounce drouth.” 
Smart , — It is improperly written drought,” Riolh- 
ardsm. — People of education in America have al- 
ways avoided using the word drtmth, considering it 
as a mere vulgar corruption of drought. Mr. Webstor, 
however, in the learned preface to his Compendious 
Dictionary, following the etymology of the word, as 
given by Horne Tooke, defends drouth as the s^ume 
word, and condemns drought as a corruption.” Pvakr 
ermg, — See DROuaHX. 

DROVE, i. from drtve. See Dri-vb, 

DROVE, n. [A. S. draf. — See Dritb.] 

1. A number of cattle driven ; a collection of 
anim,als or beasts under the care of a driver, as 
oxen, cows, sheep, &c. 

2. A crowd ; a collection. 

The aoundj and seas, vith all then finny drove. MUton. 
Whole droves of blockheads choking up the way. Ihytien, 

3. A drift-way, or common road for driving 

cattle. [England,] CoweU. 

Syn.— See Herd. 

f DR6 VEN fdrff'vn), from drive. Driven. — 
See Drive. 
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I DRO'V^R, n. [From drive.^ 

1. One who fattens cattle or sheep for sale, 
and drives them to market ; a driver.^ Sout?t, 

2. t A boat driven forward by the tide- [u.] 

He ^oke. 

And saw his drover drive along the stream. Sitenser. 

t DRO'VY, a. [A. S. drof, dirty. — See Draffy.] 
Filthy ; muddy ; roiled. “ To drink droiy or 
troubled water.’* Chaucer. 

DRO'vV'N, V. a. [A. S. adrencan ; Dan. drukne ; 
Sw. dranka. — See Dke^tch.] [«. drowned; 

Pp. DRO'WNING, DRO-WNED.] 

1 . To destroy or put to death by immersing in 
water or other fluid ; to sink under water till dead. 

Like one that hath been seven days drowned. 

My body lay afioat. Coleridge. 

2. To cover with liquid; to overwhelm; to 
overflow ; to inundate ; to deluge. 

To dew the sovereign flower, and diown the weeds. Shak, 

3. To sink, immerge, or lose in any thing; — 
to overcome ; to overpower. 

Most men being in sensual pleasures drowned. Davies. 

DR5Wn, i\ n. 1. To be suffocated in water or 
other fluid ; to die by being immersed in water. 
Methonght what pain it was to drown. Shah. 

2. {Law.) To merge or sink. « 

In some cases, a right of freehold shall droum in a chattel. 

CtoLe'a Littleton. 

DRC)WN'A§rE, n. Act of drowning, [r.] Carlyle. 

DROWNED (drbfind), p. a. Sufibcated in w'ater or 
other fluid ; overwhelmed ; inundated ; deluged. 

DR5Wn'RR, n. He who, or that which, drowns, 

DR(5Wn'IN6, n. Suffocation by immersion under 
water or other fluid. XJdal. 

DRdWN'ING, p. a. Suffocating in water or other 
fluid ; — overwhelming ; inundating. 

DRdW§E' (droflz), v. a. [Dut. droosen ; A. S. 
dreosan, to fall, to drop, or droop.] \i. dro wsed ; 
pp. DROWSING, DROW.'iBD,] To make heavy 
with sleep ; to dispose to sleep. ISlilton. 

DRdW^B, t>. n. To grow heavy with sleep ; to 
doze. “ He drowsed upon his couch.” South. 

Syn. — See Sleep. 

DRdW^E, n. A slight sleep ; a slumber* Clarke. 

DRoW'§J-HfiAD (-hSd), n. Inclination to sleep ; 
drowsiness ; sleepiness. [R.] 

A pleasing land of drovasihead it was, 

Of dreams that wave before the half-shut eye. Thomson, 

f DR0\^§'l-Hj&D, «. Drowsiness; drowsihead. 

The royal virgin shook off drowsihed, Spemer. 

DRdW'SI-LY, ad. In a drowsy manner ; sleep- 
ily; sluggishly, Drydek. 

DRoW'^I-NfiSS, n. 1. The state of being drowsy ; 
doziness; sleepiness. 

What a strange drowsinests possesses them I Shak. 

2. Inactivity; sluggishness. Bacon. 

a. 1. Tending to fall asleep while sit- 
ting up'; dozy ; heavy with sleepiness ; sleepy. 
Dt owst/ am I, and yet can rarely sleep. Sidney. 

2. Lulling ; causing sleep. Drowsy couch.” 
Spenser. ** Drowsy murmurs,” Addison. 

And drowsy tinklings lull the distant folds. Gray. 

3. Dull ; stupid ; sluggish ; heavy. ** Our au- 
thor with all his drowsy reasoning.” Atterbury. 

DR(3'V^'§Y-Hj&AD'^:D, a. Sluggish. Fotherhy. 

DR0B, V. a. \p-ai. % Qer.treffen; Dsn, dreshe, 
to kill ; Sw. drdbha, to hit, to engage the ene- 
my.] [*. DRUBBED ; pp. DRUBBING, DRUBBED.] 
To beat heartily ; to thrash, Dudibras. 

DRDb, n. A thump ; a knock ; a blow. ** Innu- 
merable drtdis and contusions.” Addison. 

DR0B']BING, n. A beathag ; a flogging, Hume. 

DE0D^E, V. n. [The past participle (droog, drugs) 
of A. S. dreogem, to act, to suffer. Toom.^ [i. 
DRUDGED y pp. DRUDGING, DRUDGED.] XO la- 
bor in mean offices ; to work hard ; to slave. 

Here rather let me drudge and earn my broad. Milton. 

DE0D^E, V. a. To consume tediously or labori- 
ously. Drudge away the day.” ptway: 

DR0D^B, n. 1. One employed in mean labor ; a 
hard worker ; one who slaves ; a slave ; a hack. 

Orditiiit^ hla flrttrlge^ to execute 

Whate’er his wrath shaJl bid. JStton. 
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2. An agricultural implement of the rake or 
harrow kind. — See Dredge. Farm, Ency. 

Syn.— See Servant. 

DRC'D^B -HORSE, n. A horse used for hard 
w’ork. Jarvis. 

DRUd^'DR, n. 1. A mean laborer ; a drudge. 

2, A drudging-box ; a dredger. Jolmsoii. 

DR0D^'5-RY, n. Mean labor ; hard, servile work j 
ignoble toil. ** Weary Southern. 

Syn. — See Work. 

DRUD^'|NG-BOX, n. See Dredging-box. 

DRUD9-'|NG-LY, ad. Laboriously ; toilsomely. 

t DRtJ'¥-RIE, [Old Fr.] Courtship; gallantry. 

Of ladies’ love and druerie. Chaucer, 

DR0G, n. [Past participle of the A. S. dvigan, 
dritgan, to dry. Tooke. — Dut. droogery. — It., 
Port., 4 Sp. aroga ; Fr. di'ogue.) 

1. A general name of commodities used for 

the purposes of medicine, dyeing, tanning, and 
for various other purposes. Francis. 

2. Any thing unsalable, or for which there is 
no demand. 

Fletcher ’s despised, your .Tonson out of fiishion. 

And wit the only drutf in all the nation. JDryderu 

3. t A mean laborer ; a drudge. Shak. 

DRUG, V. a. [t. DRUGGED ; pp. DRUGGING, 
DRUGGED.] 

1. To season, with ingredients, commonly me- 
dicinal. “I*ve their possets.” Shak. 

2. To tincture witn something noxious. JU^i7ifon. 

3. To administer drugs to. Fenton. 

DR0G, V. n. To prescribe or administer drugs. 
” Your drugging doctors.” B. Jonson. 

DRUG'— dAmnbd, a. Infamous for poisons. 
“ Drug-damned Italy.*’ Shak. 

tDR0G'G®R, «. A druggist. Burton. 

DE0G'GJgIR-MAN, n. An interpreter. — See Drag- 
oman. Dryden, 

DR0g'GJ6;t, n. [It. droqhetto ; Port. & Sp. dro^ 
guote; Fr. droguet. — From Drogheda, a touTi 
in Ireland. Sullivan.) A coarse, flimsy woollen 
stuff, used for carpets, for packing, and for rough 
female garments in Scotland. Simmonds. 

DR0G'GJST, n. A dealer in drugs and medicines. 

DRCg'— MILL, n. A machine for triturating drugs. 

t DR0G'STBR, n. A druggist. Boyle. 

DR0'1D, n. [Gr. an oak. Milton. Skinner . — 
“Derived by the Latins from hphg, an oak, but 
more probably of Celtic origin.” Bi'ande . — “ It 
is hard,” says a 'writer in the Encyclop(edia 
Britannica, “ to imagine how the rncient Britons 
should come to speak Greek.” — Brit, deruidhon, 
very wise men- Lye. — Brit, derw, an oak, and 
%tdd, a lord or master. Wachter. — Brit, dru or 
derw, an oak, and hud, incantation. Ency. Brit. 
— A. S. d^y, a magician — a Druid. Somner. — 
Ir. drui, a magician. Crahh . «— W. dtrwen, an 
oak ; dertoydd, a Druid ; Gael. ^ Ir. druid.) 

1. One of the priests of the Celtic inhabitants 

of ancient Gaul and Britain, They worshipped 
chiefly in consecrated groves, and offered human 
sacrifices. Brands. 

There was a class of the Drtiidt, whom they called Bards, 
who delivered in songs (their only history) the exploits of 
tbeir heroes. and who etunposcd those vei see whieli contained 
the secrets of diuulieal discipline, their principles of natural 
and moral plulosophy, then astronomy, and tlie mystiriil 
rites of their religion. Burke. 

2. A bard ; a poet ; a scald. 

In yonder grave a Druid lies. 

Where slowly winds the stealing wave. GifhVw. 

DR0'ID-jBsS, n. A female Druid ; an enchantress. 

Pennant. 

DR0-lD'l-OAL, G* Relating to the Druids. Burke. 

DR0'(B-l3H, a. Pertaining to, or resembling, the 
Druids. “ The druidish religion.” Molinshed. 

DE0'lD-I§M, n. The doctrines, rites^ and cere- 
monies of the Druids. 

The great and capital ohjecti of their [the SaxonsH ww^ 
ship wore taken from druidumi. Burke, 

DH0M, n. [Dut trom, trommel", Ger, trimmei ; 
Dan. tromme ; Sw. trumma. — A. S. drerdan, or 
dryman, to play on an instrument.] 
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1- {Mm.) An instrument of percussion formed 

by stretching a piece of parchment over each 
end of a cylinder of thin wood or brass; — prin- 
cipally used for martial music. Braude. 

2- (JfiV.) One who beats a drum; a drum- 
mer. Mil. Diet. 

3. Any thing shaped like a drum ; as, ** A 
drum for hgs ** ; “ A drum for a stove-pipe.” 

4. The quantity contained in the vessel called 
a dru?n ; as, “ A drton of figs.” 

5. (Meeh.) A revolving cylinder or barrel, 

around which endless straps, chains, or cords 
are passed, to communicate motion or power to 
other machinery. When such cylinders are 
narrow in the direction of their axes, they are 
called pullei/s, or riggers. Frtnicis. 

6. (Anat.) The tympanum of the ear: — also, 

the middle ear, tympanitic cavity, or barrel of 
the ear, behind the tympanum. Comings. 

7. (Arck.) The upright part of a cupola, ei- 

ther above or below a dome : — also, the centre, 
vase, bell, or basket of the Corinthian and com- 
posite capitals. Brands. Francis. 

8. A large concourse of visitors ; an assem- 
bly or rout. 

Routs, drums^ balls, and assemblies.’’ Rambler. 

Styled a drum, from the noise and emptiness of the 
entertainment.” Smollett. 

DROAI, V. n. [i. pp, DBTOMING, 

DRUMMED.} 

1. To beat or play upon a drum. 

Fantome advances to him drvmntmg. Adchson. 

2. To beat with a pulsatory motion, as the 

heart. “ His drumming heart.” Shak. 

3. To beat or tattoo with the fingers ; as, 

To dmim on the window.” 

4. fTo emit a humming, droning, sullen 

sound or noise ; to tinkle. Browne. 

DRtJM, V. a. To expel ignominiously with the 
sound of a drum ; — used with out. 

They (Inmnied and trumpeted the wretches ovt of their 
hall of audience. Surke, 

To drum wp^ to assemble by the beat of the drum : — 
to gather or draw by solicitation or effort j as, “ To 
drum up customers.” 

t DRfiM'BLB, V. n. To drone ; to be sluggish, Shak. 

DROM'-FISH, n. (Ich.) A fish found in the 

American waters. Woodward. 


DROM'-HfiAD, n. 1. The head or pelt of a drum j 
the parchment forming the end of a drum. PaUg. 

2. The top part of a capstan. Dana. 

+ DRtJM^LY, a. {drumble^ in the sense of slug- 
gish. Todd.^W. tronif heavyO Thick; stag- 
nant ; muddy : — slow. Wodroephe, 1623. 

DRt)M -MA-JQR, n. {Mil.) The chief drummer of 
a regiment. Cleavdand. 

DRCm'— MA-KJ gIR, n. One who makes drums. 

DR&M^M^R, n, 1. One who drums, or whose 
office it is to beat the drum. Gag. 

2. (Etit.) A species of cockroach ; Blatta gi- 
gantea\ — so called from the drumming or 
knocking sound which it makes. Maunder. 

DRO'M^MQND-LIgHT (-lit), n. An intense light 
produced by directing the flame of the oxyhy- 
orogen blow-pipe upon a piece of quick-lime ; 
— so called from the inventor, Lieut. Drum- 
mond, who first used it for illuminating signals. 

A pretty ffood substitute for tlie Druumvond-light may be 
formed by directing a stream of oxygen gas tlirough, the flame 
of a spirit-lainp upon a lump of qulek-hme. J>am». 

DRDim'STICK, n. 1. A stick with which a drum 
is beaten. Addison. 

2. Any thing resembling the stick with which 
a drum is beaten, as the upper part of the leg 
of a turkey. 

DRfrNK (drungk^ 82), ct. L Intoxicated with strong 
liquor; inebriated; tipsy; drunken. 

We generally conclude that man dnmk who takes pains to 
be thought sober. S»tcU»i»r. 

2. Drenched or saturated with moisture. 

1 will make mine arrows drmk with blood. Z>swti xoefi* 42. 

DRDnk, p. from drink. See DkJNK, 

There are speakers who are too r^ftnsd to use 
the perfset participle of the verbs ‘ to drink,’ ‘ to 
run,’ ‘ to begin,’ ,&o., and substitute the imperfect 
tense. Thus, instead of saying, * I have drwtk^* • he 
has run,* * they have bejpm,* they say , 5 * I have drank,' 
' he has ran,’ * they have began,^ Ac. These are minor 
errors, I admit; still mceears detect them.” Owynne. 
^a©e Drink 


DrCxK'ARD, n. One addicted to drunkenness ,• DE^, r. n, 
an intemperate person ; a toper ; a sot ; a tipler. ^ 

Gtid will not take the drnnknrfri excuse, that he has so . 
long aruuttomed himselt to mtcmiicrate dnnking that now 
he cannot lca> c it ofl. t3t>uth. ' 

Disgust and despair fhllow the drunkard like his shadow. 

Wigolesunrth. ' 


DRt'NK'EX(dr4iig^kn, S2),p. a. [From See 

Drink. — A. S. druncen.) 

1. Intoxicated with liquor ; inebriated, “ They 
are drunken, but not with wine.” Isa. xxix. 9. 

Old iSllcuus, blended, drunken. Zonafellow. 

2. Frequently or habitually drunk ; sottUh. 

Is nut this Stephano. my drunken butler? Skak. 

3. Saturated with moisture, Spenser. 

4. Done in a state of mtoxication, “A drunken 
slaughter.” Shak. “ Drunken quarrels.” Swift. 

t DRUXK'EN-HfeAD, n. Drunkenness. Gower. 

DRUNK'EN-LY (drang'kn-le), ad. In a drunken 
manner. ** Filthy and drunkenlgJ* Hackluyt. 

DRtiNK'EN-NESS (drang'kn-ijgs), n. [A. S.drun- 
cennesJ] 

1. Intoxication; ebriety; inebriety. 

The beat cure for dnmkemess is, wlule sober, to observe a 
drunken man. Chinese Maxim. 

Passion is the drunkenness of the mind. Sjienser. 

2. Habitual intoxication ; sottishness. Wafts. I 


1, To become dry ; to lose moisture. 

The brook dru.d because there hsd been no rain. 

1 Kmgs xvil. 7 . 

2. To 'wither, as a limb. Jeroboam’s hand 
dried up.” 1 Kings xiii, 4. 

DRY’.'JD, 71. ; pi* DRy^^LD§. [Gr. Ipvdiii^pvaooq ; 
a tree ; L. drgas.) {Mytkol.) An imaginary 
woodland female deity, supposed to inhabit the 
woods and groves ; a wood-nymph. Milton. 

DBJJ, n. pi. {Bot.) A genus of Austra- 
lian shrubs, with hard, dry, evergreen, beautiful 
leaves ; — named from J- Drywi^r. P. Cgc. 

DRf*.fS,n . ; pi. jORy'A-DK.y. [L., from Gr. 
^pau5u$.] Dryad. — fcJee Drtad. Ainswortlt. 

DRY —BEAT, V. a. To beat ; to strike lightly. Skak. 

DRY'— BEAT-EX (dri'biit-tii), o. Severely beaten : 
beaten up lightly. Skak. 

DRY'-BiSl^LY— AjCHE'jW. A species of eolic.Merle. 

DRY'-BLOW, n. (Med.) A blow which neither 
w'ounds nor sheds blood. Crahh, 

DR1?'-B6NED (-b5ad), a. Having dry hones. 

DRl?'— cAs-TQR,71, {Zool.) A species of beaver;— 
sometimes called the parchment-beaver. Booth. 


t DRt?NK'EN-SHlp, n. Drunkenness, John Fox. 
t DR&NK'SHiP, n. Drunkenness. Goxoer. 


DRU-PA'CEOrS (drn-pa'shus, 66), a. {Bot.) Be- 
laLtingto, or pioducing, drupes. Smart. 

DRtiPE, n. [Gr. Ipvinra, an over-ripe olive ; 

falling from the tree ; 8p5s, a tree, and witttw, 
to fall ; L. dntppa ; Fr. drupei) {Bot.) A gen- 
eral name for a one-celled, one-seeded 
or two-seeded, indehiscent fruit, consist- 
ing of a flebhy, succulent exterior, and a 
hard stone in the centre, containing the 
seed, as the peach, cherry, plum, &o. P. 

DRttSE, n. [Ger, drttse^ {Mining.) A cavity of 
which the interior surface is lined with ciystals ; 
a geode. Cleaxeland. 

DRtJS'^lD, a. Drusy ; covered -with minute crystals. 

DRt)'§E§, n. pi. The name of a remarkable peo- 
ple who inhabit the environs of Mt. Lebanon ; 
— written also Druzes. P. Cgc. 

DR^'SY, a. (Min.) Abounding, or covered, with 
very minute crystals. Cleaveland. 

DRO’X'Jgy, P (Katft.) Applied to decaying 

DRCX'Y, S timber. Mar. Diet. 

DRY (dri), a. [A. S. dri, drig^ or drgg ; Dut. 



l.'Free from water, moisture, or any liquid ; 
arid ; not wet ; not juicy ; nijt green ; not rainy ; 
without tears ; as, ** Iky hay ” 5 “ Dry wood or 

trAA ■roeat.'hpr ” s ** Urj/ pvpa.” 


tree ” j “ Dry weather" ; “ Dry eyes, 

2. Thirsty ; wanting or craving drink. 

3. Not giving milk ; as, “ A dry cow.” 

4. Jejune ; barren ; destitute of ornament ; 
meagre ; unembelUshed ; plain ; uninteresting. 

It Is a dry fable, with little or nothing In it. R Estrange. 


6. Hard; keen; sly; severe; sarcastic; as, 

“ A dry remark ” ; “A dry rub.” Hudihras. 

0, {Paird.) Noting a harsh and formal out- 
line, and a color deficient in mellowness and 
harmony. Fairholt. 

7. (Scu^.) Used in speaking of a work where- 

in there is a want pf luxuriousness and tender- 
ness in the forms. Brands, 

Dry goods, textile fabrics, sach as are sold by 
linen drapers, mercers, dbc.,iir distanctionfirom groce- 
ries. — Dry money, specie ; real coin ; as, << He paid a 
hundred dollars m dry monmj.'*'* ^ JDry stone waJiX,^. 
stone wall built without mortar. — Dry vnnes, as op- 
posed to sweet wines, aro those in which the saccha- 
rine matter and the ferment are so evactly balanced, 
that they have mutually dccomposod e.icli other, and 
no sweetness is perceptible. JEncyc. Dom, Econ. 


DRY, V. a. [A. S. drigan, adrigan, or drygem^ 
adrygan ; Dut. droogen j Ger. dorren ; Sw. tor- 
ha. — ' Gr. fl/pw ; L* iorreo.] [t. pried ',pp. dby- 
ING, DRIED.] To free from water, moisture, or 
any liquid ; to desiccate. 



To dry vp, to make dry ; to deprive totally of mois- 
ture. “ Their honorable men are famished, and their 
muiltitude drived, vp with tluist.” Is. v. 13. “ They 
saw the fig-tree dried vp from tiie roots.” Marie, xi. 30. 


DRt'?R, n. See Drier. Temple. 


DRY'-EYED (drl'id), a. Without having the eyes 
suffused with tears ; without w'eeping. 


Sight 80 deform what heart of rock could long 
Erij-eyed behold? Adam could not, but v^ept. 


Milton. 


t DRY'—FAT, n. A basket for dry things. Tarkton. 

DRY —FOOT, n. A dog that pursues game by the 
scent of the foot. Craig. 

To draw dry-foot, to pursue game as a dog, by the 
scent of the foot. 

A hound that runs counter, and yet draws dry-foot well. Shak. 
DR^'ING, n. Act of making dry ; desiccation. 


DRY'ING— 5lL, n. An oil, such as linseed oil, 
■which dries quickly, from having been heated 
with oxide of lead ; — used for paints. Brande. 


DRf Ttb, n. [Gr. an oak. Craig.) (Pal.) 
Fragments of petrified or fossil wood, in which 
the structure of the wood is recognized. Craig. 


DR’f'LY, ad. 1. In a dry manner; with dryness ; 
without moisture. 


Dike one of our French withered pears. It looks ill, it eats 
dryly, iSftaA*, 

2. Coldly; frigidly; without affection. 

For virtue is but dryly pndsed, and starves. Dryden. 


3. Slyly ; severely ; wittily ; sarcastically. 

4. Without embellishment or interest ; unin- 
teresting. ‘‘ Dryly didactive.” Goldsmith. 


DRY'-MfiA^-URE (mSzh-gr), n. The measure of 
dry goods, by the peck, bushel, &c. Davies. 


DRY'N^SS, n. [A, S. drignys.) 1. The state of 
being dry or free from moisture ; want of mois- 
ture; siccity. ” of the soil.” Browne. 

2. Want of embellishment ; want of that which 

excites the interest or engages the mind or the 
passions. Fenury of fancy, or dryness of ex- 
pression.” Garth. 

3. Want of sensibility; want of ardor. “ />y- 

ness of spirit.” Taylor. 

4. {Paint.) A term applied to a style of paint- 

ing in which the outline is harsh and formal, 
and the color deficient in mellowness and har- 
mony. * FairhoU. 

DRlf^-NiiRSE, n. A nurse who brings up and 
feeds a child by hand, but does not suckle it. 


DRY -NttRSE, V. a. To nurse without suckling. 
Dry-nursed by a bear.” XJxcdibras. 

DR^'Q-PHTte, w. {Zoul) A kind of frog. Crabb. 
DR'V'^QS, n. {Bot.) A kind of mistletoe, Crabb. 

DRY'-PbtNT, n. A sharp needle, with which fine 
lines are engraved on copper-plate. Crabb. 

DRf '-P51NT-1NG, n. The grinding of needles 
and table-forks. Whaiely. 


DEf^-ROT, n. A disordered state incident to 
timber, which, by decomposing the fibres, re- 
duces its substance to a mass of drj dust. It is 
called also sap-rot ; and in the United States it 
is vulgarly called powder-post. BesmiUon. 
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DUCTILITY 


DRl?'— rCb, tr. a. To make clean "by rubbing, 
without wetting, JOodaley. 

DRY'— sAlT-^IR, n, 1. A dealer in salted or dried 
meats, and in the materials used in pickling, 
salting, and preserving various kinds of food. 

Bmiide, 

Alrnoit thirty \ pars have clapsoil arnpe 1 hoanl h' recident 
of a </; hiul acquired a ;rri«t rt'iniui'nii iiiiil a 

largt toi^uiie trom n(^!.^esam!r a '•erret tb'T ii.ii » n iMul li.”.' 
tohondout to the Indie'S and other l.i>i rnunt' le- i)L'(.i ii.ii. 
pork in a better fatJtc ot piescnation tli ir »nv of t!w triile 

ill o'. irjo. 

2. A dealer in gums, drugs, dye-stuffs, min- 
eral colors, tanning substances, artificial ma- 
nures, and, generally, in the chemical salts used 
by dyers and manufacturers. Simmonds, 

DRY'-SAlt' 5-RY, ». A term applied to the ar- 
ticles kept hy a ary-saltdr. Ogilvie. 

DRY -SH6D, a. Having dry feet. 

The Lord shall shake his hand over the river, and smite 
it, and make men go over dry-ihod» -6a. xi. lo. 

DRY -STO VE, «- A glazed structure for contain- 
ing the plants of dry, arid climates ; such as 
cactuses, aloes, &c. Brande^ 

DRY'— Vat, n, A basket or other vessel for hold- 
ing dry things. Clarke, 

DU 'AD, n. The number two ; duality. Harris, 

DU'AL, a, [Gr. SOo ; L. dimlis ; duo^t two.] Ex- 
pressing the number two, as the dual number 
in Greek, a form of the noun and verb by which 
two persons or things are denoted. J, Clarke. 

DU'AL-1§M, n, 1. A system of philosophy which 
refers all existence to two ultimate principles ; 
the doctrine of two sovereign principles, as 
Water and Night, Time and Necessity, Good and 
Evil ; — especially the doctrine of two gods, one 
good and the other evil ; Manicheism. Brande. 

2. {Theol ) The doctrine that all mankind are 
divided, in the eternal foreknowledge of God, 
and by his arbitrary decree, into two classes, — 
the elect and the reprobate. Brando, 

DU'AL-fST, n. A believer in the doctrine of du- 
alism. Craig. 

DC-AL-IS'TIC, a. Relating to dualism or duali- : 
ty.* “ The dualisHc hypothesis.” Brande, 

DV-Al'I-TY, «. [It. duaUm.'l 

1. The ’state of being two ; a bina^ number. 

** A controversy concerning the dtiaUty or unity 
of wills in Christ.” Hales. 

2, Division; separation. Daines, 

DU'AL-IN, In, A powerful explosive com- 

DIJ'AL'LINB, S pound consisting of a kind of gun- 
powder saturated with a mixture similar to nitro- 
glycerine. 

DU' AN, w. [Gael. ^ Ir.] A division of a poem ; a 
canto; a poem; a song. Ossian, Bunis, Byron. 

DU'ARj0H-Y, n, [Gr. two, and govern- 
ment.] Government by two persons. Turner. 

D0B, V. a. [A. S. diid&an, to strike ; Gael. ^ Ir. 
dud, to dip or dub.] [i. dubbed ; jjp. dubbing, 

DXniBED.] 

1. To tap with a sword in conferring knight- 
hood ; to invest with the honor of knighthood. 

2. To invest with any kind of new dignity, 
character, or title. 

3. (Casp.) To reduce, cut down, or bring 
to an even surface by means of an adze. Defoe. 

4. (Masoniry,') To make good the decayed 

part of a wall before painting it. Francis, 

jCgg- “ To dub, a word resting on one of the noblest 
usages of chivalry, has now something of the ludi- 
crous about it.” Trench. 

DtS’B, V, n. To make a quick or brisk noise. Now 
the drum dubs.** Beau. ^ FI, 

DtS'B, n. 1. fA blow; a knock ; a tap. HttcUhras. 

2. [Celt, dtibh, a stream.] A small poTof 
water ; a puddle. [Provincial, Eng.] Brocketi. 

P'0 B^BJgD, a. Blunt ; not pointed. [Provincial, 

• Todd. 

n. 1. One who dubs, 

2. A leathern vessel or jar made of thin un- 
tanned goat-skin, and used in India to hold oil, 
gnee, &c. ; — called also dupper. Wdtersion. 

DtJB'BiNCr, n. The act of striking in confer- 
ring some dignity, as knighthood. 


2. {Masonry.) The process of making good 
or repairing the decayed part of a wall before 
pointing it. Fraticis. 

Dtj'B{-ATE, V. n. To doubt, [b.] C7i. Ob. 

Dr-BI'|I-TY, n. The state of being in doubt ; un- 
certainty*; doubtfulness, [a.] Wardlaw. 

fDU-Bl-OS'l-TY, n. A thing doubtful. Browne. 

DU'Bl-OUS, a. [L. It, duhioso', Fi.dou- 

1. Doubtful ; not settled ; not determined ; 
uncertain. “ Dubious questions.” Denham. 

2. Not plain ; not clear, Milton. 

The dark and dubtom paths of bondage. Mebnoth. 

Syn. — See Doubtful. 

DU'Bl-OfJS-LY, ad. In a dubious manner. Swift, 

DU'BI-OUS-n£ss, n. Doubtfulness. [».] Broome. 

DU'Bl-TA-BLE, a. [L. duhito, to doubt. — See 
Doubt,] Doubtful; uncertain. More. 

t DU'b;-TAN-CY, n. Doubt. Ha7mnond. 

DU-Bl-TA'TION, n. dubitatio', dtdiito, to 
doubt.] Act of doubtmg ; doubt, [r,] Browne. 

DU'BI-TA-T|VE, a. Implying, or expressing, 
doubt, [r,] Dr. Crombie. 

DU'CAL, a. [It. ducale ; Port., Sp., ^ Fr. dtical.} 
Pertaining to a duke or to a dukedom. “ A 
ducal coronet.” Johnson. 

DtJe'-AT, n. [It. ducato ; Port. ^ Sp. ducado ; Fr. 
ducat. — “ It is said they appeared earliest in 
Venice, and that they bore the following^ motto : 
Sit tibi, Christo, datus, quern tu regis, iste Du- 
CATUS, — whence the name,” OgihieA A coin 
struck ^ a duke, common in several European 
states. They are either of silver or gold: average 

• value of the former from 3^. to 4s. sterling, and 
of the latter somewhat over 9s. Brande. 


2. To drop suddenly, as the head, after the 
manner of a duck. 

As some raw youth in country bred 

Will duck his head aside. Swift. 

DtJCK'-BiLL, n. {Zool.) An extraordina^ ovo- 
viviparous animal, peculiar to Australia and 
Van Diemen’s Land, having a beak like that of 
a duck engrafted on the head of a quadruped, 
thus appearing to constitute a link between the 
aquatic birds and the mammalia ; — called also 
Ornithorhynchus, maUangong, tamhreet, and 
water-mole. — See Ornithorhynchus. 

Waterhouse. 

DtJCK'-BlLLED (-bild), a. Haying the bill of a 
duck ; — applied to the duck-bill. Fng. Cyc. 

DtJCK'JpR, n. 1. One that ducks ; a diver. Buy. 

2. A cringer ; a fawner. Beau. 1^ FI. 

dCck'-HAwk, n. ( Ornith.) A bird of the order 
Accipitres and family Fakonidw ; Circus mrugi- 
nosus; — called also 7}ioor-buzzard, marsh-har- 
rier, and hairpy. Yam'eU. 

dOcK'-HOnT-ING, n. The act of hunting ducks. 

D&CK'ING, n. 1. The act of putting suddenly 
under water. 

2. Cringing ; fawning. Ahp. Laud. 

dOcr'ING— St66l, n. A stool formerly used for 
ducking scolds; a cucking-stool. — See Cuck- 
ing-stool. Addison^ 

DtJCK'-LfiGGED (dfik'Iggd), a. Short-legged like 
a duck. Drydeu . 

Wake up, wake up, my dmhdegged man. O. W. Holmes. 

DfJCK'LJNG, n. A young duck ; a little duck. 

Am id the ducklings let her scatter com. Gay 

DtiCK'— MEAT, n. {Bot.) A plant; duckweed. 
— See D UCKWEED. Joh^ison. 

DITC-kS'S?’', n. & u. a. See Decoy. Greta. 


DOC-/i-Td 6 n', n. [It. ducatone', Sp. § Fr. duca- 
ton ; — Diit. dukaton.) A silver coin of Venice 
and Holland. The dueatoon of Venice is worth 
about 4s. %lfl. sterling, that of Holland about 
6s. 6d. P. Cyc. 

DtJOH'^SS, n. [Fr. duchesse ; due, a duke.] A 
consort, or a widow, of a duke : — also, a female 
sovereign of a dukedom. Todd. 


D&CK’S'-FOOT (-flit), n. {Bot.) A low, neat, 
herbaceous plant, with white flowers hidden by 
the overshadowing broad leaves; May-apple; 
Podophyllum peltatum. Loudon. 

DDok'— WEED, n. {Bot.) The common name of 
annual weeds of the genus Lemna, which float 
on stagnant water ; — so called because some 
species afford nourishment to ducks. Loudon. 



Canvas-back duck (,Fuligula 
valisneria). 


dDoh'Y, n. [Fr. duehe.) The territory of a duke ; 
a dukedom ; as, “ The dtwhy of Savoy.” 

DtJCH'Y-COURT, n. A court appertaining to a 
duchy, especially that of the duchy of Lancaster 
in England. JVhiahazo* 

dOck, n. [See Duck, o.] 

1. {Oniith.) A web-footed water- 
fowl, of the order Anseres and family 
AnatidcR, of many 
species, some wild 
and some tame ; the , 

Anas of Linnaeus. 

Gray. 

2. A quick decli- 
nation of the head, 
resembling the ac- 
tion of a duck in the 
water. ” Ducks and nods.” Milton. 

3. A word of endearment or fondness. Otway. 

To make ducks and drakes^ to throw any thing so as 

to imitate the motion of those birds upon the water: 
— to play at duck and drake with money, is to throw 
It away as boys throw stones or other things upon 
the water ; to squazAier it, spend it wastefuliy, use- 
lo«sly- RicJusrdson. 

DtiCKj n.^ [put. dock, cloth ; Ger. tMchf\ A linen 
fabric lifter and finer than canvas, used for 
snaall sails, seamen^ trousers, &c. Simmonds. 

DtJCK, v.n. [A- S. ged^flan ; Dut. dutken ; Ger. 
du^ken.) [», ducked j pp. ducking, ducked.] 

1. To dive, dip, or sink under water. “You 
shall duck twice before I help you.” Beau. § FI. 

In Tiber ducking thrice break of day* Hryden. 

2. To bow low; to cringe. 

SAak, 

DtJOK, V. a. 1. To put suddenly underwater ; to 
immerse. 

Being ofbtimefl ducked over headland ears into tbe sea. 

Mxcklvgu 


DtrOT, n. [L. ductus, a leading ; duco, ductus, to 
lead.] 

1. t Guidance; direction. “To follow the 

duct of the stars.’ Hammond. 

2. A passage through which any thing is con- 

ducted;— “particularly a canal or tube through 
which fluids are conveyed in the internal struc- 
ture of animals or plants. Addison. 

dOo'T|-BLB, a. [Low L. ductabilis.) That may 
be drawn out; ductile. Fuller,. 

DtiC'TlLE, a, [L. duetilis ; duco, to lead ; It. 
duttile ; Sp. ductil ; Fr. ductile 

1. Easy to be led ; easy to be induced ; docile *, 
yielding; complying; tractable, 

Drvden, whose genius was not very fertile of merriment, 
nor amtxlt to humor, but acute, argumentadve, comprehen- 
sive, and subUme. Johmon, 

2. That may be drawn out or extended in 

length ; — applied to metals. Bacon. 

3. Flexible; pliable. Ductile Dryden. 

The ductile wax with busy hands I mould. Tope. 

Syn. — Daetdc signifies easily diawn out ; mallea- 
ble, easily beaten out, or spread out by beating; plia- 
ble, easily folded or bent ; Jterible, easily bent ; docile, 
easily taught ; tractable, easily managed or governed. 
— See Flexible. 

Dt)0'TlLE-LY, ad. In a ductile manner. 

DtJo'TlLB-NfiSS, n. The quality of being duc- 
tile ; ductility. Donne. 

DtJCf-Tl-LlM'Jp-TB®^ n. fBng. diustiUty and Gr. 
fdrfow, a measure.] An instrument for showing 
with i^eoUion the ductility of metals. Hamilttm. 

DUO-tIL'I-TY, n. [It. dutttlitd ; Sp. dmUUdad ; 
SV. ductilUl\ ' 

1. The quality of being ductile ; the property 
possessed by certain bodies, particularly met- 
als, which renders them capable of being drawn 
out or extended in length without any separa- 
tion of their parts. 

2. Tractableness; docility. Burke. 
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DULL 


f DOC'TION, n. [L. duetio ; duco^ to lead.] Guid- 
ance ; a leading. FeUham, 

fDCCT'rRE (dukt'yur), «. Direction; guidance. 

The duettire of common reason.” South, 

pCd, 71, [Gael. Ir. dud ; Dut. tod,] A rag ; a tat- 
ter ; — commonly used in the plural in the sense 
of rags, or tattered garments. Ja77ti€Son, 

DtJU'DgR, i . 7i. To dodder or totter ; to tremble. 
“ I duddc}' and shake like an aspen leaf, every 
joint of me.” — See Dodder. Ford, 

V, a. To deafen with noise *, to render 
the head confused. [Local, Eng.] Je7i7ii7igs, 

DCd D?-RY, n, A place where rags are kept for 
sale. ’ Gmt, Mag. ih'ose. 

DfJD'iifEON (dfid'jun), n, 1. [W. hidogan ; Gael. 
hiodtg, ts. dagger, and dudgeon. — W. d\jge7iy 
malice ; dig^ "dvfter^ anger. — Ger. degm^ a 
sword.] A small dagger : — a handle to a dag- 
ger, ShctrC, 

2. Anger ; ill-will ; quarrelsomeness ; resent- 
ment; indignation. 

The cuckoo took this a little in dudgeon. I! Estrange. 

41^ Bishop Wilkins defines dudgeon -dag “a 
small sword whose handle is the root of the box ” ; and 
Nares defines dudgeon^ “ a peculiar kind of handle to 
a dagger ’» ; and he says “ dudgeon, seems afterwards 
to have been used for brevity’s sake, instead of dud- 
geon-dagger.'*^ Butler says of his hero’s dagger^ thac 
“ It was a serviceable rfio'/oeon, 

Either for lighting or for drudging.’* 

— “ To take in dudgeon, to take in bad part, to be dis- 
pleased at. — “ Some derive [this phrase] from dud- 
geon, a dagger, q. d. to resent a thing so ill, as to draw 
the sword to be revenged ; others trom A. S. dolg, a 
wound, and tliat from L. dolendo, grieving, q. d. to 
bear an injury impatiently.” Bailey. 

DtJD'^-EON-DAG'G^R, n. A short sword. — See 
Dudgeon. 

Their zeal and dudgeon-dcgjgers. JBecau ^ FL 

nfjD'LilY-LIME'STON'E, n. {Geol.)^ A calcare- 
ous deposit belonging to the Silurian astern, 
occurring near Dudley, Eng. P. Cyc, 

dOd'MAN, n. [See Dud.] A scarecrow. {A.IBailey. 

DUE (da), a. [L. deheo, dehitus ; It. dovere, do- 
vuto ; Sp. deoer ; Fr. dh, past part, of devoir, to 
owe,] 

1. Owed ; that ought to be paid or donef 

There is a respect due to mankind wliich should incline 
even the wisest of men to follow innocent customs. Watts, 

Mirth ond cheerfulness are but the due reward of inno- 
cence of life. -“0^ e, 

2. That ought to arrive or to have arrived ; 

as, ** The vessel is now due, or has been long 
dm'* . Clarke. 

3. Proper; fit; appropriate; befitting; be- 
coming ; suitable. “ A due sense of the vanity 
of earthly satisfactions.” ^ Atterbury. 

4. Seasonable ; exact ; without deviation. 
** Beating the ground in so due time.” Sidney. 

5. Owmg to ; occasioned by. Boyh. 

“ Proper jbut not usual.” Johnson, “ In such 
sentences as, * The money is omng,^ ‘ It was due to 
the ignorance of the scholars,’ dec., both words are, 
undoubtedly, misapp'.ieil.” Oraliam. 

DUB (da), ad. Exactly; directly ; duly. **The 
course is due east.” Johnson, 

DUE (da), n, 1. That which is owed ; that which 
any one has a right to demand, claim, or pos- 
sess ; that which can justly be required ; debt. 

The due of boner in no point omit Shak. 

2. Right ; just title ; lawful claim. 

The key of this tnfteroal pit, by dm, ^ ^ 

And by command of heaven’s all-powerfUl Elngv ^ 

I keep. MUicn, 

SytL*"See Debt. 

f DUB (da), tJ. a. To invest ; to endue. Shah, 

DUE'— BILL, n. An acknowled^ent of a debt in 
writing, differing from a promissory note in not 
being payable to order or transferable by mj^e 
indopement. Bernier, 

DO'E'-blS-TANT, a. Placed at a proper dytance. 

A sent soft-spread wifii fhny spoils prepare, 

Dae-ibsUmt, fbr us both to sp^ and hear. -Pop*. 

t DUE'PfirL (da'fai), a. Fit; becoming; proper. 

Their duefud service.” Sfpens&r, 

DU'EL, n, [L. dueBnm, from duo, two, — old form 
of hetlvm, war ; It. ^ Port. dueVio \ Sp. duelo ; 
Fr. dt^cL] A combat between two;— particu- 


larly, a combat with deadly weapons between 
two individuals, at an appointed time and place, 
for the settlement of some private difference. 

If the muttur should be tric'd by duel between two cham- 
pions. Jlacon. 

The pi active of the /inW, as a pm ate mi*>de, recognized 
only hy custom, of decnlin^ prnatc difiereiiceit, seviu's to be 
ot com parati%'ely recent diLtc. Hiande. 

DU'JpL, r. 71 , To fight a duel or a single combat. 

tVe Come hither nut to cavil, but to diu,L Bacon, 

DU'^iL, V, a. To attack or fight with singly. 

Who, single combatant, 

J>ut‘lled tlicir armies ranked in proud array. Milton. 

DU'^L-LgR, 71. A duellist, [n.] Fuller, 

DU'^IL-LING, n. The act or the custom of fight- 
ing duels. 

Shokspeare, in As Ton Like It, has rallied the mode of 
formal duelling, then so prevalent, with the highest humor 
and address. Warhurton, 

It 18 astonishing that the murderous practice of duelling 
should continue so long in vogue. Frcuiklm, 

l>ueUi)uj was then as now, an absurd and shocking 
remedy for private insult. Lord CocJdmm. 

DU'^lL-LlST, n. One who fights duels. 

He fights as you sing, keeps time, distance, and proportion 
—the very butcher of a silk button, a duellist^n dueiltst. 8hak^ 

•f BU-EL^LO, n, [It., a dueL'\ The practice of 
duelling, or the code of laws and rules which 
relate to it. ** He cannot by the duello avoid 
it.” Shak, 

DU-EL' LUM, n. [L.] {Old Eiig. Law.) A single 
combat 'between two, to prove the truth m a 
suit; the one who overcame being considered 
as having proved his case. Biarill. 

fDUE'N^SS (da'n^s), ». [See Due.] State of 
being due. “ That dueness, that debt.” Goodicin. 

DU-fiN'NA, n. ; pi. DC-16N^N.eL§. [Sp. d%te%a, from 
L. donnna, the mistress of a family.] 

1. The chief lady in waiting on the Queen of 

Spain. Brands. 

2. An elderly woman holding a middle situa- 

tion between a governess and a companion, and 
appointed to take charge of the younger female 
members of a gentleman’s or nobleman’s family 
in Spain or Portugal. Brands. 

3. Any old woman kept to guard a younger. 

“ I bribed her duenna** Arbuthnot. 

BU-£t', In, [It. from L. two.] A 

D\F-fiT'TO, ) piece of music composed for two 

voices or for two instruments. Moore. 

dCp'PSL, [“FromDajft-?, a town in France 

DtTF'PLE, ) [Belgium].” jKoo^A. — Dut. dt^el.) 
A stout milled flannel with a thick nap or 


Of waistcoats Hany has no lack. 
Good duffle gray and flannel fine. 


WordsiaorOi. 


DC'F'PgR, n, 1. A hawker of smuggled goods, or 
of linen and silk. Smart. 

2. A pedler; — applied to one who sells 
women’s clothes. [Local, Eng.] SaUiwell. 

DtJ^G, n. [Icel. deggia, to give suck. Lye . — 
Rieluirdson suggests its alliance to tug . — See 
Tug.] a pap ; a nipple ; a teat ; the breast ; — 
now used only of beasts, or as a term of con- 
tempt when applied to the human female. 

As mild and gentle as the cradle babe 
Dying witb mother’s dug between its Ups. jSAoh. 
Milks twice an hour, and drains the jElunished dams, 
Whose empty duge in vain attract the lambs. Eeatixeu 

Dt)'G, i, & p, from dig. See Dig* 

DV-<^NG^ n. (Zoffi.) An herbivorous mammal 

of the East In- — 

diau seas, inter- 
mediate between 
the Cetaeea and 
the Paehyder- 
nrnta, having an 

elongated body, Dngong. 

with flitipers near the head, and terminated hy 
a crescent-shaped tail. Van Der JRoeven, 

jggi-’The Indian resembles, in general form, 

the manatee. It lives in shallow waters on the sea- 
' coasts and subsists on algs and fiicL Baird, 
DCG'OfrT, n. A boat or canoe formed by the ex- 
cavation of a large log. [W estem States.] Flint. 

DUKE, n. [L. dux, a leader ; duco, to lead ; It. 
dteea; Port, ^ Sp. duque; FV. dwo.] 

L A leader ; a chief. 

When as the Trq^ dtefee did her fbrsolce. Barrington. 



f 2. In Great Britain, one of the highest order 
of nobility, being next, in rank, to the Prince 

j of AValc*s» ; as, “ The Duke of Argyle.” Smart, 

3. In some countries of Euiope, a sovereign 
prince ; as, “ The Luke of Modena.” 

To dtne with Duke Humphrey, to have no dinner 

‘ at all. Halhwell, 

Syn. — See Mon.\rch. 

DUKE’DOM, n. The seigniory, jurisdiction, pos- 
sesuions, title, or qualitj of a duke ; a duchj’. 

Our fktal dukedom to your dukedom bound. Drauton. 

DUKE’LJXG, n. An inferior or subordinate duke. 
“ The dukelings and these fellows.” [r.] Foi'd. 

I>t'L-CA-MA'RA [dSI-kj-nra'r^, iSV«. Bmnrfe ; dUl- 
kdm'?t-ra, C. ' O.], 7i. [L. dulcis, sweet, and 

a77iarus, bitter.] (Bof.) Woody nightshade, or 
bitter-sweet; Sola7iu77i duleama7'a\ — so called 
because the roots and stalks, on being chewed, 
produce a sensation of bitterness, which is soon 
succeeded by a degree of sweetness. Bng, Cyc, 

f dOlce, V. a. To make sweet ; to sweeten. North, 

Dt'L'cpT, a. [L. sweet ; It. ; Sp. 

du/cei Fr. doux,'] 

1. Sweet to the taste ; luscious. “ Dulcet 
water.” Hawes, Dulcet creams.” Miltoyi. 

2. Sw’eet to the ear ; pleasing to any of the 
senses or to the mind. “ Dulcet symphonies.” 
Milto7i. “ Dulcet philosophy.” B, Jonson* 

DtjL-CJ-FJ-CA'TION, n. [L. dulcis, sweet, and 
facia, to make.] The act of sweetening ; the 
act of freeing from acidity, saltness, or acri- 
mony. Boyle. 

DUL-CIp'LU-oOs, a. [L. dulcis, sweet, and Jluo, 
to flow.] Flowing sweetly. Clarke. 

DtJL'Cl-PY, v. a. [L. dulcis, sweet, and /acio, to 
make ; It. dulcificare*, Sp. dulcijicar\ Fr. dulci* 
fier.’] [t. DULCIFIED ; pp. dulcifying, dulci- 
fied.] To sweeten ; to free from acidity, salt- 
ness, or acrimony. Ai^huthnot. 

DyL-ClL'Q-Q.UY, w. [L. dulcis, sweet, and loquor, 
to speak.] A s’oft manner of speaking. Maunder, 

DtJL'CI-MgR, n, [It. doldmelh ; dolre, s^veet, from 
L. dulcis, Skinner.’] A name given by the 
translators of the Bible to an ancient musical 
instrument mentioned in Dan. hi. 6 : its precise 
nature and shape are unknown. — The name is 
now given to an instrument strung with brass 
wires, and struck with little sticks held in the 
hands of the performer. 

It was an Abyssinian maid. 

And on her dulcimer she played. 

Singing of Mount Abora. Oolendge, 

t dDl'CI-NFSS, n. [L. dulcis, sweet.] Sweet- 
ness ; easiness of temper. Bacon. 

t dDL'CI-TUDE, n. [L. dulcittido ; dukts, sweet.] 
Sweetness. Coekeram, 

t dCL'CQR, n. [L.] Sweetness. L, Addisoti. 

Dt^L'CQ-RATE, 73. a, [L, dulcoro, dukoralvis; 
dulcor, sweetness-] To sweeten ; to free from 
acrimony, [r.] Wiseman, 

Act of making sweet; a 
Bacon, 

D&L'jgD^^B, n. A peg of wood which joins the 
ends of six fellies that form the round of a 
wheel of a gun carriage. Crahh, 

DtJ'LI-. 

servitud ^ . 

as that of saints, in distinction from lairia,- 
See Latria. 


Dt5^L-CQ-RA'TIQN, n. 
sweetening, [r.] 


,I-A rda'H-a, W, P. Sm. <7.1, n. [Gr. Sovleh, 
vitude.J An inferior worship or adoration, 


DtJLL, a. [Goth, dvals ; A. S. del, dull, foolish ; 
dwelicm, to thicken, to err. Tooke, — dol, 
mad, frantic ; Ger. toll ; GaeL % Ir. ditr, — See 
DoltJ 

1. Slow of understanding; stupid; doltish; 
blockish ; unintelligent ; indocile ; simple ; fool- 
ish ; stolid. ** My wit® are so dull.** Gower, 

2. Wanting sensibility or keenness; not 
quick. 

This people’s heart Is waxed gross, and ihoir eaurs are 
of he^ng. Matt, xliu lA 

3. Hot hayii^ a thin ed^ ; not sharp, as a 
knife or other instrument ; blunt ; obtuse. 

* Meeting with Time, eloek thing, said I, 

Thy scythe is dvU\ whet it, for shame. , 

4. Sad ; melancholy ; depressing ; dismals 
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Fly» pro&ne fogs, far hence fly away { 

Taint not the pure streams of the springing day 
Vfi& your dull influence. Crctshaw. 

5. Not bright or clear; dim; as, “A dull 
eye ” ; ** A dull fire ” ; “A dull mirror ” ; “ Dull 
weather.” 

6. Drowsy; sleepy; lifeless. Johnson, 

7. 'Vi earisome ; tedious ; not pleasant ; not 

delightful. “To make dictionaries is dull 
work.” Johnson, 

8. Gross ; insensible. “The duU earth.” Skak, 

9- Slow of motion; heavy; sluggish. “The 

waters waxed dullP Spenser, 

Syn.— See Lifeless, Simple, Slow. 

BOLL, V. a, [£. DULLED ; pp, DULLING, DULLED.] 

1. To stupefy ; to deaden, as the mental fac- 
ulties ; to weaxen the po^ver of. 

Nothing hath more dulled the wits, or taken aw^ the will 
of children from learning, than care in making of Latin. 

Jjichattu 

2. To blunt ; to make dull or obtuse. 

And borrowing dulls the edge of husbandry. SIu^. 

3. To sadden ; to make melancholy. 

The roblea and the people are all dvIUd 

With this usurping king. Becai. ^ FI. 

4. To sully ; to tarnish. “ The breath dulls 

the mirror.” Bacon, 

5. To spend listlessly ; to pass idly. 

Dull not away thy days in slothflil supinity. Brovme, 

Df^LL, V, n. To become dull or stupid. 

X duU under your discipline. Chaucer, 

dGl'LABD, n, A blockhead; a dolt. Shah, 

D&L'LARD, a. Doltish; stupid; dull-brained. 
dullard head.” Bp. Hall, 

l>tJL'LARD-t§M, n. Stupidity, [r.] Maunder, 

DtJLL'-BRAINED (dai'brand), €U Wanting activi- 
ty of mind; stupid; foolish; doltish. Shak, 

Dt3’LL'-BRWED(dai'br(>ikd), a. Having a gloomy 
look or brow. “ DuUrhrowed Sorrow.” Quarles. 

D&LL'-DIS-Pd^ED' (dai'dis-pdzdOt Inclined to 
sadness ; melancholy. B, Jonson, 

DfJ'LL'ED (dan§d), p, a, i, 8c p, from dtiU, 

DtlLL'jpR, n. He who, or that which, makes dull. 

D^LL'-EYED (dfll'id), a. Having dull eyes, or a 
sad look. “ Didl-e^ed Melancholy.” Shah. 

DtJLL^-HfiAD, n. A stupid person ; a blockhead ; 
a dullard. Ascham. 

DtSTEL'-SlGHT-ED (dfil'alt-§d), a. Having poor 
sight; purblind. nimet, 

Dt5’LL'-WlT-TJg:D, a. Having a dull wit ; stupid ; 
heavy ; dull-brained. Hiuoet. 

DtJ'L^LY, ad. In a dull manner. 

Supinely calm and duOy Innocent. le/ttleton. 

D&L'NJgSS, n, 1. The quality of being dull ; want 
of quick perception ; slowness of apprehen- 
sion ; stupidity ; indocility. 

Nor is the dubiesa of the scholar to extisgoish, but rather 
to inflame, the charity of the teacher. Skuith. 

2. Bluntness, as of a cutting instrument; 
want of a fine edge or sharpness. Johnson^ 

3. Dimness; want of lustre. Johnson. 

4. Drowsiness ; inclination to sleep- 
Thon art inclined to sleep. *Tlsagood<AiA4esk 

And sire It way. Shak, 

5. Sluggishness of motion. Johnson, 

Dy-LdC'EA-GT, n. [Or. So9Zof, a slave, and Kpdrof, 
power ; to bte strong.] A government of 

slaves ; a government^ ki wluoh slaves and base 
people bold the reins of power. [»..] Bailey, 

Dt^LSE, n. (Bot.) A spedeo of alg® or sea-weed 
of a reddish-brown color, which in some parts 
of Scotland is eaten ; the true dulse is 
fda oMk, the common dulse Hcdymemapal^ 
mata. Lomon, 

Therci, with ita waring blade of green, 

The searflag streama through the silent water. 

And tfie <^ni|ott leaf of the dulse is seen 
To bhislL, like a banner bathed in slaughter. ParovtioZ. 

[^rom In a due manner; prop- 
erly; fitly; exactly; regularly. 

Seldom.attended ahuraSu Hwas such a busy Sfls, 

But du^ sent his flunUy and wzib. Petpe. 

D0'IdA-SlNB> »*. [JGr. to steep.] {Chem.) An 
empyreumsttic oil, obtained by rectifying ace- 
tone derived flrbm the acetates* Hoblyn. 


Di^MB (dum), a. [Goth, dumbs ; A. S. dumb ; But. 
domi Dan. dumi Sw. — Heb. 

from the obsolete root tj'a'q, to be dumb.] 

1. Unable to speak ; destitute of the power 
of speech ; speechless ; mute. 

Better is a dimb mouth than a brainless skull. Skelton. 
The multitude wondered, when they saw the dumb apeak 
and the blind see. Matt, xv, SI. 

2. Silent ; holding peace ; not speaking. 

X was dwtibt X opened not ray mouth, because thou didst it. 

Ps. xxxix. 0. 

3. Not using •words, or speech. “ A dumb 
show." S/iak. “ Dumb signs," Diyden, Dumb 
eloquence.” Roscommon, 

Syn. — He is dumb or speechless who cannot speak ; 
he IS silent who does sot speak ; he is mute whose 
silence is compulsory. Persons are called dund> who 
are so from birth. Eastern slaves whose tongues 
have been cut out, are called mutes. 

DtJMB (dam), V. a. To silence ; to cause to be si- 
lent. “Deep clerks she [n.] Shak. 

DfrMB^— BfiLL, «. A short bar of iron with a 
knob at each end, to be held in the hand, and 
s’wung to and fro for exercise. Crdbb, 

D^MB'-DfS-COUR'SlVB, a. Silently pleading. 
“ A dumb^diacoursive devH.” SAoA. 

D&MB'LY (dfiin'le), ad. Mutely ; silently. Shak. 

DtJMB'NgSS (dhm'n^s), n, [A. S, dumnys."] 

1. The state of being dumb; incapacity to 

speak; inability to utter articulate sounds; 
aphonia. Farmer. 

2. Silence; omission or refusal of speech; 
muteness. 

My downcast eyes 

And guilty dumbness witnessed my surprise. Pi'pden. 

DOmb'-SHOW (dam'shS), n. A tale or a scene 
exhibited by signs, -without language or words ; 
a pantomime. Shak, 

dCmb'— WA lT-jpE, n, A sliding platform in a 
closet used for conveying food, &c., from one 
story to another. W* Ency, 

Dt^M'F(5t5’ND, i), a. To confuse ; to strike dumb. 
“ To have dunibfouTtded the justice.” Speciaior, 

Like an aspen leaf shaking, dianfouaded and quaking, 

I stood all aghast. Horace Smith. 

Todumfound. [r.] Stmfi, 

D&M'MA-d5R, n. (Ent.) A kind of beetle ; the 
common cockchafer; melolontha vulgaris; — 
called also dor^ and May-bug, Farm, Ency, 

fDtJ'M'M^R-jpR, n. One who pretends to be 
dumb ; one who feigns dumbness. Burton, 

DtJM'MY, n, 1. One who is dumb- 

Speak ] lor thou long enough, hast acted dummy. JS, Smith. 

2. The hand which is dealt to the vacant 

place, or which represents a player, when only 
three persons play at whist. Todd. 

DU-MOSE', a. [L. dumosuSf dumus, a hush.] 
*(jBo^.) Having a compact, bushy form. F, Cyc, 

DU'MOys, a, {Bot.) Same as Dumose. Clarke, 

D&MP, V. a. [Perhaps allied to Dut. dompelen^to 
plunge, dip ; Ger. dumpeln, to heave and set.] 
To unload, as wood, coal, &c., from a cart by 
tilting it up. [Colloquial, T7. S.] Bartlett, , 

dGmp, n, [But. dull, blunt, stupid; Ger. 
dumm. — Allied to mmb, Skinner^ 

1. Sorrow ; melancholy ; sadness ; sulkiness ; 
— commonly used in the plural. 

Be ’s in a deep dump now. Beau. If FL 

Some of our poor fiunilies have &IIen into such dumpo. 

Sir T. More. 

2^ A doleful tune or ditty. S?iak, Gay, 

3, Any tune or ditty. 

Play me some merxy dump to comfl>rt me. Shak, 

‘ 4* A clumsy, leaden counter used by boys at 
, dbupk-farthing. Smart, 

To hoin the dmnys, to be sulky, dejected, or gloomy. 

DtJMP'ISH,a. Sad; melancboly; dejected. “A I 
dead, dumptshj and so-ur life.” Herbert, 

DtJMP'JSH-LY, ad. In a moping, melancholy 
way ; dejectedly. Bp, Hall, 

DfjMP^lSH-NfiSS, n. The state of being dump- 
ish ; sadness ; melancholy. “ Dumpishness of 
mind and inward sighing.” ^ HaU, 


DOMP'LING, 71. [“ From dump." Johnson. “ Per- 
haps the dim. of dump." Richardson."] A 
small round mass of paste or dough, boiled, 
often enclosing slices of apple, Dryden, 

DtJMPS, 71. pi. A fit of melancholy. — See Dump. 

DOm'PY, a. 1. Sullen ; sulky. Brockett. 

2. Short and thick. HaUiwell, 

Her stature tall — I hate a dumpy woman. Byron. 

DU'MUS, n. [L., a bush.] (Boi.) A low and much- 
branched shrub. Brande, 

dCtN, a. [A. S. dzm.l 1. Of a dark color partaking 
of brown and black ; of fulvous brown. Keioton. 

2. Dark; gloomy; obscure. 

Satan there 

Coasting the wall of heaven on this side 

In the aun air sublime. MUiop. 

DtJ'N, V. a, [z. DUNNED ; pp. dunning, DUNNED.] 
[A, S, dynan^ to clamor, to din. Skin7ier, 
TooJee. — It is said to owe its origin to one Joe 
Durif an active and dexterous baiuii in the time 
of Henry VII. It became a proverb when a 
man refused to pay his debts, “Why don’t you 
dun him ” ? that is, “ Why don’t you send Du7i 
to arrest him ? ” Notes 4* Queries.] To solicit 
or ask with importunity, as for a debt. 

I shall be dunmng thee evciy day. Bacon. 

DtXN, V. a. To cure, as fish, in a particular man- 
ner, so as to impart a dun color. Bartlett. 

DtJN, n, 1. A clamorous, importunate creditor. 
“ Some rascally dun," Arhvih7ioi, 

2. A demand for a debt. 

3. [A. S. du7i, dune. — See Down, and Dune.] 
An eminence ; a mound ; a bank. Johnson. 

Dt3’N'BlRD, n. i^Omith.) A species of duck; the 
pochard ; Fuhgula ferina. YarreU, 

D&NCE, n. [“ The word (as conjectured by Mr. 
Tooke and Mr. Todd) was first introduced by 
the Thomists or disciples of Thomas Aquinas, 
in contempt towards their antagonists the Sco- 
tists, or disciples of [Duns Scotus or] John Scott 
of Duns. Diincds disciples, DuneemeHj Dunces," 
Riehard$07i.] A foolish person ; a thickskuH ; 
a dolt ; a simpleton ; a blockhead. 

In school divinity ^ able 
As he that hight irrefiagable; 

A (•cconrl Thomus, or, at once 

To name them all, another Dunce. Hudfbrtta. 

iKS- At the revival of learning, some still clung 
to these schoolmen, and to one in particular. Duns 
Scotus^ the great teacher of the Franciscan order ; and 
many times an adherent of the old learning would 
seek to strengthen his position by an appeal to its 
great doctor, familiarly called Ihtns} while the others 
would contemptuously rejoin, * O, you are a Dune. 
TOan,» or, more briefly, ‘ You are a Dune,* or, ‘ This 
is a piece of dunceryz^ and, inasmuch as the new 
learning was ever enlisting more and more of the 
genius and scholarship of The age on its side, the title 
became more and more a term of scorn. ... And 
thus, from that long extinct conflict between the old 
and tlie new learning, that strife between the mediae- 
val and the modern theology, we inherit the words 
dunce and duncery.^^ Trench. 

dOn'CE-RY, n. Dulness ; stupidity. MiUon, 

As though we were in a school of dvneery, and not in a 
discourse of pleasure. Sir T. Smith. 

Dt^N'CJ-Fl?', V. a. To make a dunce. Wevrhurton,. 

DCN'ClSH-NfiSS, n. The quality of a dunce ; 
folly ; dulness ; duncery. West. Rev, 

dDn'DER, n. The lees of cane-juice ; — fer- 
mented and used in the West Indies in the 


mented and used in the West 
manufacture of rum. 


ies in the 
W* Ency. 


DfJN'D^R-HfiAD, w. [“ Perhaps from Dut. don- 
deren, to thunder ; stupefied, stupid with din or 
noise.” Richardson,] A stupid fellow ; a block- 
head; a dolt; a dunce. “Numskulls, doddy- 
poles, and dmderheads" Sterne, 

DtJN'D^iR-PATE, n. A dunderhead. Craig, 

Dt^N'Df-V^R, n. (prmth.) A species of duck ; 
the goosander ; Mergus mergemser^ or Mergus 
castor. Tarrell. 

DUNE, n. [A. S. dun, dune. — See Down.] 

1. A low hill of blown or movable sand ; a 
down. Xyell. 

Till the sand was blown and siftad 
Like great snowdrifts o’er the Iandscti|>e, 

a. A circular buiUtiug Trith a Ireiaiaptieiioal 
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or corneal roof formed of rough stones without 
cement. Britton, 

dCn'FISH, n. Cod-fish cured in a particular man- 
ner, and so named from its color. Bartlett. 

dOn'-FLY, 71. A species of fly. Walton. 

DUNG, n, [A. S. dunfff dincg ; Ger. dunq^ danger \ 
Dan. dgndf mud, m'lre ; Sw. dynga.'\ I'hc excre- 
ment of animals, used as manure. Bacon. 

dC'NG, V, a. [A. S. dqnqan ; Ger. dangen.'] 

1. To manure with dung. Bacon. 

2. {^Calico-printing.) To immerse in a bath 

of cow-dung and wann water. Ure, 

DUNG, V, n. To void excrement. Stcift. 

-dCng'— CART, n. A cart for carrying dung. Ash. 

dDngED, p. a. from dung. Covered with dung. 

DGN'^EON (dan'jun), n. [Fr. dongeon^ or d07ijon. 
— See boNJON.j A strong, close, dark prison, 
or dark room in a prison, usually under ground. 
“ In a dungemi deep.” Spenser. 

dGn'^EQN, V, a. To shut up or to immure, as in 
a dungeon. Bp. Hall. 

DfJN'^EON-lNG, n. The act of immuring in a 
dungeon. “ The mutilations and loathsome 
dungeoning of Leighton.” Coleridge. 

dC^NG'— F dRK, n. A fork for tossing or moving 
dung. Mortimer. 

DtlNG'^HlLL, n. 1. A heap of dung. Sicift. 

2. Any mean or vile abode or situation. 

“ Our earthly dunghilV' JOryd&n. 

3. t A term of reproach for a man meanly born. 

Out, dmighUlX Dar’at thou brave a nobleman? Shak. 

DUNG'hIlL, a. Sprung from the dunghill ; mean ; 
low; base. ** swain.” Fletcher. 

DtJ’NG'jNG,«. {Calico-printing^ The application 
of a bath of cow-dung, diffused through hot wa- 
ter, to cotton goods, in a particular stage of the 
manufacture. Vre. 

DtJNG'MEER^, n. pi. Pits where dung, weeds, 
&c., arc mixed to lie and rot together. Craig. 

DtJNG'Y, a. Full of dung ; filthy : — mean ; vile ; 
low; base; worthless. Shak. 

DCng'YARD, n. A yard for dung ; the place of 
the dunghill, Mortimer. 

dOn'K^IR (dfin^'ker, 82), n. {Theol.) One of a 
sect of Christians that took its rise in Penn- 
sylvania, about the year 1724, the members of 
which practised abstinence and mortification, 
under the idea that, by so doing, they secured 
the favor of God, and salvation for themselves 
and others. ■ Buck. 

DtJN'KiTE, n. A kind of kite. HaUiweU. 

DtrN'NA^^E, n. {Naut.) A term applied to loose 
wood,’ as boughs of trees, fagots, &c., or light 
timber, laid in the bottom, or upon the ballast, 
and against the sides of a ship’s hold, as also 
sometimes between different kinds of goods or 
packages, to preserve the cargo from injury by 
leakage or chafing. Dana. 

DtJN’N^JR, n. One who duns ; a dun. Spectator. 

DtJTN'NJNG, n. 1. The act of one who duns or 
solicits the payment of a debt. Simmonds. 

2. The process of curing cod-fish so as to 
give them a dun color. Simmonds. 

DtJN'NlSH, a. Inclining to a dun color. Ray. 

Dt^N'NY, a. Deaf; stupid, [Local. Eng.] Orose. 

t DCNT, n. A blow ; a stroke, JBtaUiv? 0 ll. 

dOnT, 71. A staggering affection, partioulayly ob- 
served in yearling lambs. [Provincial.] Hc^lyn. 

bfJN'T^R— g 66 se, 7U a provincial name for the 
eidei>-duck. Craig. 

DU’d, w. J[L.,, from Gr. Sbo, two.] (Mus.) A 

a orp^e'of music for two performers; a 
/ ^ ^ ; Warner. 

DU-Q^PJ61-CSN^N|-4£, a. [L, duodedm, twelve, 
and annus, a year.] Consisting of twelve 


and annus, a year.] 
years. 

DU-Q Dfig'l-MAL, a. 
twelve; twelfrh. 


Consisting of twelve 
Ash. 

(Arith.) Numbered by 
Haurdlton. 


; Dr-0-Di:<J’’f-MAL^, n.pl. fL. diiodccim, twelve.] 
A system of* numbers the scale of which is 
twelve; — a method used by artificers in esti- 
mating the superficial and’ solid contents of 
their w’ork. Davies ^ Peek, 

DU-0-Dk<JI’pi-FlD, a, [L. duodeeini, twelve, and 
Jindo, jidi, to cleave.] Dhided into twelve 
parts or portions. Clarke, 

DU-O-DE^’l-MO, n. ; pL [L.] A 

book, or the size of a book, when a sneot is 
folded into twelve leaves. j 

DU-0-D£C’U-PLE fdu-o-defc'ku-pl), a, [L. duo, \ 
two, and deeuplus, tenfold’.] Consisting of | 
tw elves, Arbuthnot. 

DU-0-DE'NA,n. \lj.,ticelve each.} {Law,) A jury; 
of twelve men : — a dozen. Burnlu 

DU-O-DfiN’A-RY, a. [L. duodenarius^ 

1. Comprising, or relating to, a dozen. Roget. 

2. Increasing in a twelvefold rate. Roget. 

DU-O-DE* JruM, n, [L. duodeni, twelve each.] 
{A'nat.) The first of the small intestines, in 
immediate connection with the stomach ; — so 
called from its being equal in length to the 
breadth of twelve fingers. DungUson. 

DU-O-LlT'JglR-AL, a. [L. two, and Jitera, a let- 
ter.] Consisting of two letters; biliteral. Smart. 

DtJP, V. a. ITo do up,} To open. [Low.] 

Then up be rose, and donned bis clothes, 

And duxqted the chamber door. jSZtal'. 

DUP'A-BLE, a. That may be duped. Clarke. 

DUPE, n. [Fr. dupe^ One who is easily deceived 
or imposed upon ; a credulous man ; a gull, 

A usurping populace is its own dupe, a mere underworkcr, 
and a purchaser in trust for some single tyrant. Swift, 

I have not been thy dujie^ nor am thy prey— 

But was iny own destroyer. Byron. 

DUPE, V. a. [Fr. duper,} [t. duped ; pp. dup- 
ing, DUPED.] To deceive ; to impose upon ; to 
trick ; to cheat ; to gull. 

Deserting fHenda at need, and duped by foes. Thomson. 

DUP'5-RY, n. The quality of a dupe ; a trick ; a 
cheat. * La. Macartney. Adam Smith. 

DU'PI-6 n, n. A double cocoon formed by two 
silk-worms. Simmonds. 

DU'PLE, a. [L. duphts, or duplex.} Double ; one 
repeated, [n.] Johnson. 

DU’PLE (da'pl), u. a. To double. [B.] Ch. Oh. 

DU'PLEX,a. [L.] {Bot.) Double; twofold. 

DU’PLJtX q,UE-RE’L4,n. \h., a double quarrel} 
{Bng. Bed. Law.) A complaint in the nature 
of an appeal from the ortmary to his next im- 
mediate superior. Bouvier. 

DU'PLl-CATE, u. a. [D. dupUco, duplicatus ; duo, 
two, and pUco, to fold ; It. duplicate ; Sp. dupU- 
car.} To double [b.] Granville. 

DU'PLJ-CATE, a. [It. dupUcato ; Sp. duplicadoJ} 
Double; twofold. 

Duplicate proportion or mUo is the proportion or ra- 
tio of squares. Thus, in geometrical proportion, the 
first term to the third is said to be in a duplicate ratio 
of the first to the second, or as its square is to the 
square of tlie second. Thus, in 9, 4, 8, 16, the ratio 
of 9 to 8 is a ditpl/cateof that of 9 to 4, or as the square 
of 2 is to the square of 4 ; also, the dup^Hcate ratio of 
a to ft is the ratio of a* to ft<», Harris. 

DU'PLI-CATE, n. 1. Another correspondent to 
the first’; a second thing of the same land; — a 
copy; a transcript ; a counterpart. 

Of an these he rVertuel Blade- vsxions sketohes and notes, 
always iNc«i^tln» % duplicate of his observationB to Lord 
Oarfbrd. Walpole. 

2. {Law.) An original inetjpment repeated ; 
a document which is the same as another in all 
essential particulars: — the certificate of dis- 
charge given to an insolvent debtor who takes 
the benefit of the act for the relief of insolvent 
debtors. Burrill. Bouxier. 

DTJ-PLl-CA'TIQN, n. [It, duplicazione ; Sp. du- 
pUcadon ; Fr. duplication^} 

L The act of ^ubling or folding. Bwion. 

2. That which is doubled ; a fold. 

Tbe peritoneum is astrongmembrone, every where double, 
En ihS mpHaalions of which all the viscera ...ere hid. 

Wiseman. 

Duplication qf the cube, Mf/ith.) the operation of 
finding a cube the volume or which is equal to double 
that of a given cube. Davtes ^ Peek. 


Dt”PL]-CA-TCRE, n. [It. dupUeatura.} Any 
thing doubled ; a fold ; a doubling. [b.j Ray 

DI -Pl!(^'I-TY, » [L. duplicitas ; duplex, double; 
duo, two, and pheo, to fold ; It. dupUcith ; Sp. 

; dtipUcidad ; Fr. dupliciti^.} 

' 1. t Doubleness ; the number two. Wafts. 

( 2. Doubleness of heart or tongue; decop- 

I tion ; deceit ; dissimulation ; guile ; artifice. 

‘ £vi.‘n the world, that despises simplieitj', does not profct-s 
to approve of dujthcity. or double-foidcdness. Tn nch. 

3. {Law.) Double pleading; the pleading of 
two or more distinct matters. Bouvier, 

Syn. — See Art, Artifice. 

DUPLY, n. A second reply, [r.] Sir JV. Scott. 

DCP'PJRiR, «• A globular vessel made of buffalo’s 
hide, in w’hich castor-oil is imported from India ; 
— written also duhher. Brands. 

Dfj-R.y-BlL’I-TY, 71. Quality of being durable ; 
pow'er of lasting ; durableness; permanence. 

Our times ujion the earth have neither certainty nor dm a- 
bdity. JUtletyh. 

Syn, — Durability is the power of lasting; ditm- 
Uon, the act of lasting. Durability lies in the thing; 
constancy, in the person. Durability of a substance ; 
duration of a sovereign’s reign ; constaaicy of friend- 
ship ; permanence of a situation. 

DU'R.4-BLE, a. FL. durabilis ; duro, to last; du- 
ritSy' hard ; It. durahile ; Sp, durable,} Having 
power to last ; without decay ; lasting ; abiding ; 
constant; permanent. Swift. 

DD'RA-BLE-NJ&SS, n. The quality of being du- 
rable; power of lasting; durability; perma- 
nence. The durahleness of metals. A. Smith. 

DU'RA-BLY, ad. In a durable manner, “Deeply, 
durably, or extensively injurious.” Knox. 

DU^RH MASTER, n. [L,, hard mother.} {Anat.) 
The outer membrane of the brain ; — so named 
from its hardness compared with the membrane 
which lies under it, called pia mater, the term 
mater being applied to each, from a notion that 
they were the 9nothers of all other membranes, 
or because they protected the brain, Hobly7i. 

Dy-RA'M?N, n. [L., hardness.} (Bot.) The ful- 
ly-formed central layers of the wood of exoge- 
nous trees ; the heart-wood. Braude. 

DU'RANOE, n. [L. duro, durans, to last.] 

1. ’ Continuance; duration; endurance. 

Of how short durance was this new-made state I JDryden. 

2. Imprisonment ; confinement ; duress. 

Languishing in durance.^* South. 

t DU'RANCE, 71. Same as Dubant. Smart. 

DU 'RANT, 71. A glazed woollen stuff or cloth; a 
sort’ of tammy ; — now called everlasting. Booth. 

DU-RAJsr'TE rJ*T4. [L.] {Law.) During life. 

DU-rM'TE. {Mus.) Noting a sound which of^ 
lends the ear. Moore. 


Dy-EA'TION, n. [L. duratio ; duro, to last ; du- 
Tus, hard ; It. dw'ozione ; Sp. duracion.} 

1. Continuance in time ; continuation. 

That we have our notion of succesdon and duration from 
this original, vis., from the refleefion on the train of ideas 
which we find to appear one after another in our own minds, 
seems plain to me, fn that we have no perception of {lurafion 
but by considering the tram of ideas that take their turns in 
our underbtandings. Looke. 

Duration, Uke space, Is continuous and uninterrupted, 

Vrombie. 

2. Power of continuance ; durability. Rogers. 

Syn.— See Continuance, Durability. 

DUH-BAR^, or D4R-bMr^, n. [Persian.] An 
audience-room, or place where a sovereign or 
viceroy gives audience. [India.] Hamilton. 

DtJB'D^N, n. A thicket in a valley. Crahb. 

fDURB, V. n. [L, duro ; It. durare ; Fr. durer.} 
[i. dured; pp. DURING, DURBD.] To last; to 
endure ; to continue. 

Yet hath he not root in hixnseb^ but dweth fbr a while. 

^ . M<m. xUl. 31. 

t DURE'FUL, G- Lasting ; long-lived. 

The dwreful oak, whose sap is not yet dried. 

fDURE^'L^SS, G. Without continuance; transi- 
tory ; short. “ Duretess pleasures.” Haldgh. 

DU'BfeSS* [dil'rtsv S. W. P. J. E. F* Jo. K Sm. 
C,\ du-r6s', Wbi}, n. [L. dieritia, hardness, 
dwms, hard ; Norman Fr. duresse, hardship.] 
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1. Constraint; confinement; imprisonment. 

Do you by duress him compel thereto. Spemer, 

2. (Law.) The state of compulsion or neces- 

sity in which a person is induced, hy the restraint 
of his liberty or menace of bodily harm, to exe- 
cute a deed, or do any legal act, or to commit a 
misdemeanor. BurrilL 

pU-RfiSSS r. a. To subject to duress. ** If the 
party dnressed do make any motion.^* Bacon. 

DU-RfiSS'OR, 71 . (Law.) One who subjects an- 
other to duress. Bacon. 

DUR'JNO, prep. For the time of the continuance 
of. ** JJunnff his childhood.” Locke. 

This word is rather a participle from dure ; 
as, * During life, durante vita : life continuing * ; * Dur- 
ing my pleasure : my pleasure eontinuittg the same,’ ” 
JoAnson. 

Dir^RJ^Q, n. (Bot.) A genus of trees. P. Cyo. 

D0'RI-('lN, or D6d'R?-AN, w. plalay. Crabb.) 
The fruit of the durio, a tree found in the Ma- 
layan archipelago. P* Oyc. 

t Bli^RI-Ty , n. [Fr. dureti . — See Duress.] 

1. Hardness; firmness. Browne. 

2. Severity; cruelty. Cockeram. 

fPti'ROrs, ff. [L.durue.] Hard. Smith. 

DiiR'RA, n. See Doura. Loudon. 

D &R-R gJif-SjL'Ljiy n. An inn in India. Maunder. 

PtiRST, i. from dare. See Dare. 

PtiSE, n. A demon or evil spirit ; — commonly 
written deuce. — See Deuce. Craig. 

DCsk, a. [A. S. thy^re\ Dut, d%dster\ Ger. dna- 
ter I Bvf.dyster.} Tending to darkness or black- 
ness ; dark ; somewhat dark ; darkish ; dusky. 

A pathless desert, dmk with horrid shades. Milton. 

PtS'SK, n. 1. Incipient darkness ; twilight. “The 
dmk of the evening.” Spectator. 

2. Moderate darkness of color. 

Some spritthled freckles on his ihcejrere seen, 

■Whose dmk sets off the whiteness of the skin. Dryden. 

DtrSK, V. a. To make dusk, [r.] Marston. 

BtlSK, V, n. To grow dark j to lose light, [r.] 
Jhakod his eyes too, and failed his hreath. CAawer. 

DttSK'l-LY, ad. In a dusky manner. Sherwood. 

DtiSK^l-NfiSS, n. [A. S. thysternes.l State of 
being dusky ; incipient darkness. Sir T. More. 

DttSK'lSlT, a. Inclining to duskiness ; only mod- 
erately dark. “ vapors.” Stirling. “A 

duskisJi cloud.” Boyle. 

p13‘SK'|SH-LY, ad. With duskishness ; in a dusk- 
ish manner. “ To bum dmkishly.^* Bacon. 

P(5’SK^ISH-n£ss, n. Moderate duskiness or dim- 
ness. “ JDusMahness of the sight.” Sir T. Blyot. 

t PtlSK'NJgSS, n. Dimness. Sir T. Blyot. 

Pt5'SK'Y, a. [See Dx^sk.] 1. Tending to dark- 
ness ; somewhat dark ; obscure ; not clear ; dusk. 
As soon as Night her dmk:y veil extends. Pope. 

2. Gloomy; sad; melancholy. Berkley. 


PtJST, n. FA. S. dust^ dyst% Gael. 

1. Earth or other matter reduced to a dry 
powder ; earthy substance ; any thing pulverized. 

A iMT^ and funi^e rood, whose dust is gold. MUton. 

JDust diou ait, and unto dvst shalt thou return, Gen,. lU. IS. 

2., The state of dissolution • — the grave or 
earth, “ Now shall I sleep in the dmV* Job vii.21. 

3. A mean and dejected state ; a low and 
miserable condition. 

Thou hast brov^ht me into tiie ckut. JPn atxU. 1& 

4. A tumult; a commotion, or uproar; as, 

“To kick up a rftwf.” [Low.] Brackett, 

5. (Bot.) The pollen of the anther. Ogihie. 

PtJST^ V. m. p. DUSTED ; pp. DUSTING-, DUSTED.] 

1. To free from dust; as, “ To ditethmitore. 

2. To sprinkle with dust, [b.] Sherwood. 

3. To separate by a sieve ; to levigate. Sprat. 

Df3 "ST'— brOsh, n. A brush for dusting rooms and 
furniture. 

Dt)'ST^-oART, n. A cart for conveying dust from 
the streets. * •* ' Ajsh. 

DtJsT'BSR, n. 1. He Who, or that which, frees 
from dust or clears away the dust. 

2. A sieve ; a sifter. Sprat. 


DC ST' I-NSSS, n. The state of being covered with 
dnst. “ Dustiness of the roads.” Graves. 

dCsT'ING, n. The act of one who dusts or frees 
from dust. Clarke. 

DUST'MAN, n. ; pL dustmen. One whose em- 
ployment it is to carry awny the dust. “ The 
dustman*s cart.” Gay. 

DtlST'— PAN, n. A utensil to hold the sweepings 
of a room ; a kind of shovel. Simmonas. 

ptJST'— PS iNT, n. A rural game. “ At dust-point 
or at quoits.” Drayton. 

DfJST'Y, a. [A. S. dysHg.'] Filled, covered, or 
clouded with dust. “ The dmty field.” Addison. 

DflST'Y-FOOT (-mt), n.% pi. DUSTY-PEET. A 
name for a foreign trader or pedler, who has 
no settled habitation. Holland, 

DfjTCH, a. Relating to Holland or to its inhab- 
itants. Johnson. 

The Huteh and riemish languages were originally the 
same. -P- 

Dutch was formerly used for German j and the 
German name of Germany is Deutschland. 

Though the root of the English language be Dutch [Ge^ 
man], yet It may be said to have been Inoculated afterwards 
on a French stock. Preface to MoweVs Xsxicon. 

Dutch gold^ an alloy of copper and zinc ; — called 
also pinchbeck. Hoblyn, — Dutch mineral, metallic cop> 
per beaten out in very tlnn leaves. Hoblyn. 

DtTCH, n. 1. (Geog.) The people of Holland. 

2. The language of the Dutch. 

DtJTCH, V. a. [t. DUTCHED; pp. DUTCHINO, 
DUTCHED.] To clarify and harden by immers- 
ing in heated sand, as goose-quills. Sat. Mag. 

Pfi'TCH'-CLlNK-jgRf, n. pi. Long, narrow bricks, 
of a brimstone color, very hard, and well burnt, 
imported from Holland. Simrfumds. 

ptjTCH'^SS, n. See Duchess. Shak. 

dGtCH'-- 6 V-EN (-hv'vn), n. A tin hanging-screen 
for cooking before a mtchen range or an ordi- 
nary fire-grate. Simmonds. 

PfjTCH'-RfJSH, n. (Bot.) A plant containing a 
large quantity of silica, and nsrd fr.r noli'shmg 
wood and metals; rh«‘ rough hoivoi,..'.: 
setumkyemalei — called lUo share-grass. Booth. 

DfJTCH'~TfLE§, n. pi. Glazed and painted orna- 
mental tiles; — formerly much used for the 
jambs of chimneys. SimTnotids. 

DtJTCH'Y, n. [Fr. duchd.) See DUCHT. 

II DU'TE-OCS [dfi't§-Ss, W. P. J. Ja. Sm. ; dS'tyus, 
S. B. F. JT.], a. ITrom duty.) 

1. Obedient; dutiful; obsequious; submis- 
sive. 

A duteous daughter aud a sister kind. Drydm. 

2. t Enjoined by duty ; enforced by the rela- 
tion of one to another. “ Duteous ties.” Shak, 

II PU'TE-otJs-LY, ad. In a duteous manner. 

II DU'T^:-OUS-N£ss, n. The quality of being du- 
teous or dutiful ; obedience. Bp. Taylor. 

PU'TJ-A-BLE, a. Liable to duty, or to have du- 
ties assessed. [U. S.] J. Marshall. 

DU'TJEP, a. Subjected to duties, taxes, or cus- 
toms. Boag. 

DU'TI-F^'L, a. 1. Disposed and accustomed to 
perform duty; obedient; submissive to natural 
or legal superiors; obsequious. “The most 
dkdijm son that I have ever known.” Swift. 

2. Expressive of respect or dutifulness; giv- 
ing token of reverence ; imposed, or demanded, 
hy duty. “ Dutiful reverence.” Sidney. 

SyxL-— See Obedient. 

DU'TJ-FtyL-LY, ad. In a dutiful maimer. 8w^, 

DtJ^TI-Fte-NfiSB, n. Quality of being dutiful or 
duteous; duteousness; obedience. 

Piety or dtO^Ukuss to paiento wa» a most popular vbrtae 
among the Bomaaa. Dryden. 

DtJ^'TY, n. [Prom due^ 1. That which a man 
is, Sy any natural, moral, or legal obligation, 
bound to do, or to refrain from doing ; obliga- 
tion. 

Duty i« that eondoet whleh is dme to God, or it f» die delbt 
which Tdua. owea to his Idbker. T. Parsons. 

“ Duty*' and t* nght ^ are relative terma. If it be the duty 


of one party to do something, it is the right of some other 
party to expect or exact the doing of it. PUtminff. 

Daily duties^ paid 

Hardly at first, at length will bring repose 

To the sad nund that studies to perform them. Tal/ourd. 

The primal dvttes shine aloft like stars. Wo> dsu orth. 

2. Act of revererce or respect ; deference. 

“They both . . . to their lady.” Spenser. 

3. Any service, business, or oiffice ; particu- 
larly the business of a soldier or guard. Dryden. 

4. Any money paid to government on goods ; 

impost; custom; tax; toil. Mchsoii. 

5. The work done by a steam-engine, as esti- 

mated by the weight raised with a given quan- 
tity of fuel. Simmofids. 

Syn. — Duty is a moral rblijs;ation imposed from 
within ; obligation is a duty imposed from without. 
Duty implies a previous obligation ; and an obligation 
involves a duty. Duties of parents and children, hus- 
bands and wives, of teachers and scholars ; obligation 
to pay debts, to fulfil engagements and promises. — 
Duties, customs, and imposts on merchandise and im- 
ports 5 taxes on property ; toll for pat-sing a bridge, — 
“ My obligation is to give another man his right ; my 
duty is to do what is right. Hence, d*ity is a wider 
term than obligation •, just as right the adjective is 
wider than right the substantive.” WhewelL — See 
Business, Homage, Tax. 

Dn^&M'yiR,n.; pi. ny-to'Fjr-Rf. [L. two, 
and rir, a man.] One of two Roman magis- 
trates who held office jointly. Ainsworth. 

DU-tJM'VI-RAL, a. Relating to the duumviri or 
the duumvirate of Rome. Craig. 

DU-fi-M'VfR-ATE, n. [L. dmmviratus.) The 
office, dignity, or government of two men in the 
same office, as in ancient Rome. Chambers. 

PXJ-YQNG', n. (Zotl^ See Dugong. Brande. 

DWALE, n, [Ger. dwaUen, to mope, to he stupid.] 

1. A soporific draught ; a stupefying potion. 
Arise I quoth she? what, have ye drunken dtodle? Chaucer. 

2. (Bot.) The deadly nightshade, so named, 

perhaps, from its stupefying or poisonous qual- 
ity ; Atropa belladonna. Johnson. 

3. (Her.) A sable or black color. Todd. 

DWARF (dwbrf), n. [A. S. dweorh, dweorg ; Dut. 
dwerg ; Sw. ^ Dan. dverg ; Ger. Gael. 

droich.) 

1. A man much below the common size, or 
any animal or thing much smaller than the 
common size. 

The term dwarf is a vague one, as we cannot say how 
small a person must be to be so called. Pop. Rncy. 

4^ In the mythology of the northern nations of 
Europe, dwarfs were evTl and deformed spirits. 

2. t An attendant on a lady or a knight in 

romances. Spenser. 

DWARP, V. a. [t. DWARFED ; pp. DWARFING, 
DWARFED.] To hinder from growing to the 
natural size ; to stunt. “ The whole sex is, in 
a manner, dwarjedf^ Addison. 

PWARF, a. Being below the common size; 
stunted; dxvarfish ; — often used in composi- 
tion; as, “ Dtoa^-elder.” Drydm. 

DWArf'ISH, a. Below the natural size ; small ; 
little ; stunted ; diminutive. 

Is he of dwarfish and abortive size? 

Sweet littie raoppetl** the tend fritker cries. JPWmciA 

DWARF'ISH-LY (dwbrrish-l§), ad. Like a dwarf. 

D W A RF'ISH-N]^SS, n. Quality of being dwarfish ; 
diminutiveness of stature ;littleness.Bj7.Tay2br. 

DWArf'LING, n. A little dwarf. Syhester. 

PWARF'-WALL, n. (Arch.) A low wall, not so 
high as the story of a building in which it is 
u^d. Brande. 

PWAEF'Y, a. Small ; dwarfish, [r.] WaierJtouse. 

fPvyAHLB, V. a. [A. S. dwelian, or dwoXian, to 
err ; Dut. dwaalm ; Ger. dwatlm, to mope.] To 
be delirious; to yi^d, to reveries. Jimms. 

PW^LL, u. n. iS^mmr thinks from A. S. dwe~ 
Utm, to err, to wknder. — Su. Goth, dwala; Al- 
lemannic dwalen ; Ger. tcdlen, to stay : iter- 
iceilenf to abide; Dan. dccele, to tarry.] [i» 
dwelt or DWELLED ; pp. DWELLING, DWELT 
or DWELLED.— Is now rarely used,} 

1. To remain ; to tany. Spenser. 

2. To abide for some length of time ; to con- 
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tinue ; to reside ; to inhabit ; to have a fixed 
place of residence ; to stay ; to sojourn. 

Withm the navel of this hideous wood. 

Immured m cypress shades^ a sorcerer diceib. Milton. 

To dwell on or upon, to hang upon with fondness. 
** That face on which I dwelt \\ itii joy.” Pope, — To 
continue long, “ Upon this subject the inspired poet 
dwells through the whole sequel of the psalm.” Bp, 
Horsley. 

Syn.— See Abide. 

t DWfiLL, v, a. To inhabit. “ "We, sometimes, 
who dwell this wdld.” [u.] Milton* 

DWELL'^R, n* One who dwells ; an inhabitant 
“ The dwellers upon earth.** Bp, Beveridge* 

DWfiLL'IXG, n. Habitation; place of residence ; 
residence; abode; dwelling-place. 

His dwelling is low, in a valley green. Spenser, 

Syn.-— See Mansion. 

PWMll'1NG-H6uSE, n. A house built for the 
purpose of being dwelt in or inhabited ; a house 
in which one resides. Ayliffe* 

DWjSll*ING-PLACE, n* Place of residence. 


D wIn'DLE, ®, n, [A diminutive of dwtne. — See 

DwIXE.] [t, DWINDLED ; pp. DWINDLING, 
DWINDLED.]} 

1. To shrink ; to grow little ; to diminish. 

Weary seven nights nine times nine. 

Shall he dwindle^ peak, and pine. Shak. 

2, To degenerate ; to fall away ; to sink. 

, I grieve that our sraate has dwtndkd into a school of 
rhetoric. ^ Sir JF. Jones. 

DwKn'DLE, V* a. To make less ; to bring lo-w. 

Our drooping days are dwindled down to nought Thonmnu 

DWIn'DLB, n. The act of growing less ; decline. 

The dwindle of posterity." Johnson* 

DWINE, n* [A. S. dwinan, to fade, to vanish ; 
Dut. 'oerdioyneni Low Ger. dvnnen.’l To pine 
away ; to decline, especially hy sickness. [Scot- 
land and North of England.] Chaucer* Halliwell* 

D^’-AD'IC, a, [Gr. SvaiiKds ; Uo), two.] Belonging 
or relating to the number two. 

Dyadic arithmetic, a kind of arithmetic in which 1 
and 0 only are used : viz. t 3 is represented by 10, 3 
by 11, 4 by 100, 9 by 1001. Hamilton. 

Df'E, Ji. L A coloring? liquor. Cowley. 

2. Color; stain; tinge. Bacon* Gay. 

Syu.— See Color. 

BYE, V* a* [A. S. deiwan.'} p. dtbd ; pp. dye- 
ing, DYED.] To color by a chemical process ; 
to give a new and permanent color to ; to tinge ; 
to stain. Milton. 

DYE'-h56se, n. A house for dyeing cloths, &c. 

DYE^lNG, n* The act, or the art, of staining, or 
coloring cloth and other substances by chemical 
process, in such a manner that the colors shall 
not be easily altered by those agents to which 
they will most probably be exposed. Francis* 

DYE'ING, p* from dye* Staining. — See Dye. 

DY'jpR, n* One who dyes or tinges. Adam Smith. 

Dt'ER^^WEBD, n. (Bot) A species of plant 
affording a most beautiful yellow dye for cotton, 
woollen, &c. ; Reseda kOeola. Lmdon* 

DYE'STtJ'PP, w. Materials used in dyeing. Ash* 

DYE-WOOD (-wfid), n* Wood used by dyersv 

DY'JNG, jp. 1. Losing life; expiring. 

2. Subject to death; mortal. 

How great, how plendfUl, how rioh a dower , 

Doet fitou^thiu thie fleah Sir J. 

3. Pertaining to death, or to the time of 
death; as, A dying bed " ; “ wordk." 

Dt'fNG, n: Death ; the aot of expiring. i 

AIwwb b^ng a^ut In the body the dffing of tiie Lord 
Jeaiu, the lue alio of Jesim might be made xnanlftst in 
our body. 2 C0r.lv* Iff* 

DY'ING-LY, ad* As at the moment of rfving up 
the ghost ; as at the point of death. | Fl 

Dt'iNG-Nfiss, n. The state of dying* Congreve. 


DYKE, n* A mound ; a bank. — See Dike. Pope* i 

DYN'AM, n* [Fr, dyname* — See Dynamics.] A \ 
djTiamical unit; the unit of moving force; — j 
applied to the pound and the foot. Wheicell* i 

DY-nAm'E-TER, n, [Gr. Itvapn, power, and 
pirpQv, a measure.] {^Optics*) An instrument 
for measuring or ascertaining the ma^ifying 
power of telescopes. Brands. 

D^’N-A-MET'EJ-CAL, a* Pertaining to a d^mam- 
eter. * Clarice. 

DY-nAm*IC, ) livapts, power.] Ee- 

DY-NAM'l-CAL, ) lating to dynamics. Coleridge. 


naturalize by dropping a Hjilable, is evident from the 
numerous class of words of the same kind. Hee 
Academy, Incomparable, dec. A collateral prtwif, 
loo, that this is the true pronunciation is, that 
tery, a word of the saiuo form, is by all the above- 
nieiitioned lexicographers w ho have the word, eAcejit 
Baile> , accented on the iirst s> liable.” Walker. 

DYS'Ll -ITE, n. [Gr. u'j, with difficulty, and /.iw, 
to loose.] {Miu.) A mineral of \itreous lustre, in- 
fusible bulore the blow-pipe ; a variety of spinel, 
containing zinc, manganese, and iion. Dana. 

d1?’S*NO-MV, n. [Gr. Svavopia, a bad code of 
laws ; bad, and vHpos, a law.] The enacting 
of bad laws, [n.] Cockeram. 


DY-NAM'1-CAL-LY, ad. According to dynamics. 

DY-nAM'ICS, [Gr. Stmapts, power.] 

1, {Mech.) The science of moving powers, or 
of matter in motion, or of the motion of bodies 
that mutually act upon one another. P. Cyc. 

2. {Mus.) The doctrine of the degrees of 

force in tones. Lkoight. 

D’?N'A-Mf§M, n. The doctrine that all substance 
involves force. Fleming. 

D?'N'AM-iTE, n. A very powerful explosive com- 
pound prepared from finely pulverized silex, or 
infusorial earth, satuiated with nitro- glycerine. 

DI^N-A-mOm'^J-TER, n. [Gr. Ibvapt^, power, and 
itiroQv, a measure.] An instrument for measur- 
ing power of any kind, as the strength of men 
and animals, the force of machinery, &c. Bran^. 

t DY-NAs'T A, n. [L., from Gr. hovaenq^, a lord.] A 
tyrant. ** I)ynastas, or proud monarchs.**A/i7fcm, 

DY-nAS*T{C, ) Relating to a dynasty. 

DY-nAs'TJ-CAL, ) Gent. Mag* 

DY^JtAs'TI-DJE, n. pi. [Or. Sovdartfs, a lord.] 
( Ent.) A family of remarkably powerful beetles, 
of gigantic size. Brands. 

DY-nAs'TJ-dAn, n. (Ent.) One of the Dynastic 
’‘dee\ a very large kind of beetle. Kirby* 

Dt'NAS-TY, or Dl?N'AS-TY [dl'nas-t$, S. P. B. 
K. tVb . ; diu'sB-te, J* Ja* ’Sm. R , ; di^nas’t^ or 
dln'?ks-t 9 , W. P.j, «. [Gr. hyaareia^ power ; 
6vv&ar7}i, a lord ; obvapaiy to be able.] 

1. Government; sovereignty, [r.] 

Greece was dUivided into several dyncaties, which our au- 
thor has enumerated under their respective princes* Pope. 

2. A succession, race, or family of sovereigns 
or rulers. 


D'ii'S'O-DiLE, «, [Gr. duodiSjyp, ill-smelling; bLf, 
ill, and d^w, to smell.] {Min.) A coal of a green 
or yellowish-gray color, emitting, when burnt, a 
very fetid odor. Cleaveland. 


DYS-Gp'SYj n. [Gr. dfip, bad, and sight.] 
(Med.) Dimness of sight. Clarke. 

D^;S'g-REX-Y, «• [<5r. Ih, bad, and op^tg, appe- 
tite.] {Me'd*) A depraved appetite. Claris. 

DYS-p£p'si-A, n. [L,] (Med.) Dyspepsy. — See 
Dyspbpsy/ IhmgUson. 

DtS'PEP-SY, or DYS-PfiP'SY [dis'pfp-s?, S. W. 
B. F. Ja. K. R . ; dis-pSp'se, Sm* Wb. Johnson, 
Ash, Maunder), n. [Gr. bvcTce^la , ; Sits, bad, ana 
wiiTTw, to digest ; L. dyspepsia ; It. & Sp- dts- 
pepsia ; Fr. dyspepsie*] (Med.) A diseased or 
disoidered state of the stomach, or the digestive 
organs ; the difficult and imperfect conversion 
of the food into nutriment; difficulty of diges- 
tion; indigestion. Dunglison. 

DYS-PfiP'TIC, n* One afflicted with dyspepsy, or 
difficulty of digestion, Qu, Rev. 


DYS-PhP Tje, ) Relating to dyspepsy ; 
DYS-pEp'TI-CAL, j having dyspepsy or difficulty 
of digestion. Copeland. 

DfS^PHA*(^h4, ? (^ayetv, 

DtS'PH.A-gY,_ Stoeat.] Difficulty or 


impracticability of deglutition. 


Brands. 


Dts'PHO-NY, n. [Gr. bvatpwvlai Sbs, bad, and 
fmt'i, voice; L. aysphoma.) (Med.) Difficulty 
of speaking or articulating sounds. Hoblyn. 

D’^S-PHO^RJ-A, a. [Gr, Sbg, bad, and ipipto, to 
bear.] (Med.) Dissatisfaction; restlessness; 
suffering, Ihmglison. 


At some timeor other, to be sure, all the beginners oSdvnooh 
tietr were chosen by tlxosc who called them to govern. Bvrkc, 

DY-n5m'E-NE, n* (ZosL) A genus of Crustacea, of 
which the only species known is the Dynomene 
hispida, found in the Isle of France. Cuvier. 

Dl?'S'CLA-SiTE, n. [Gr. bOs, bad, with difficulty, 
and to break.] (Min.) A fibrous mineral, 
of white color and pearly lustre ; okenite. Dana. 

O'? S^OEA-SY, n* [Gr. bocKpada, bad temperament ; 
bbsi bad, and Kpdtnsy a mixture.] (Med.) A mor- 
bid state of the consritution. Hoblyn. 

D'f'S-^ir-TfiR'lC, ) a. [Gr. bvafvrspccbs ; It. 

Dif'S-5N-T£R'l-CAL| ) dysenteriem ; It. disaente^ 
rieo; Sp, disentenco; Fr, dyssenterique.) Re- 
lating to, resembling, or troubled with ^sen- 
tery, Boyle. 

DtfS'lU^-TfiR-Y [dIa'§n-t«r- 9 , S. W. P. J. F. Ja* 
Sm , ; dIs^ 9 n-t$r -9 or dls-sSn't^r-?, K.), n, [Gr. 
bvesvrtpiA', bbst i^ad, svrspov, an intestme; 
L. dysenteriai li* dissenteria\ Sp. disenteria; 
Fr. dyssentirie.) (Med.) An infiammation of 
the mucous membrane of the large intestine, 
attended with fever, more or less inflammatory, 
frequent mucous or bloody evacuations, and 
violent colicky pains ; bloody-fiux. Dunglison. 

” Dr. Johnson, Dr. Ash, Dr. Kenrick, and Bu- 
cbanmi accent this word on the second syllable ; and 
Hr. Sheridan, Mr. I^ares, Mr. Scott, W. Johnston, 
Peny, Entick, aixd B^ley, on the first. That this is 
la j^sseesion of the best usage 1 have not the least 
doubt ; and that it is agreeable to the analog of ac- 
C^ting words from the learned languages, which we 


DfSP-JrCElA (ai8p-n5'a)> n. [L., from Gr, bta- 
irveta ; bbsf bad, and irvlw, to breathe,] (Med.) A 
difficulty of breathing. Hoblyn. 

D^SP-NO'lCj a* [Gr. dtcrrvoiiciSf, short of breath ; 
L. dyspnoieus.) (Med.) Affected with, or re- 
sulting from, dyspnoea. Craig. 

Df S-TH£t'IC, a. [Gr, bveBtrito, to be in bad case.] 
(Med.) Relating to a morbid state of the blood, 
vessels, or to a bad habit of the body. Craig. 

D^S-THS^M'IC, a. [Gr. bvoBvptKbf, melancholy.] 
(Med.) DeEfponding; depressed in mind. Craig. 

I bbf, with diffict^, and 

DtS-TQ-MO&S, ) ripim, to out.] (Min.) Hard to 
cleave. Clarke. 

D'SS-TCM'JC, a* [Gx. bad or hard, and ropB, 
a section ; ripvut, to cut.] (Min.) Having an im- 
perfect fracture or cleavage. Craig. 

DfS-U*RP4, n. See Dysxtry. Dunglison. 

DfS'U-RY (dtzh'u-re or dis'yu-re) [dlzh'u-re, W. 
J. F. Jd. ; dls'yu-rc, S. P. E. K. Sm. R.)^n* [Gr* 
bvcovpla ; with difficulty, and obpcv, urine ; L. 
dyauria*) (Med.) A difficulty in voiding the 
urine. Brande. 

DT-tIs'CUS, n* (Ent.) A genus of aquaric, co- 
leopterous insects, inhabiting stagnant waters ; 
the water-beetle. Ctmer. 

DZS'E^N (zb'r^n) , n* (ZoDl.) A species of antelope, 
inhamti^ the dry, deserts of Central Asia, 
Thibet, China, and Southern Siberia. Baird 


iBlRj^MdVE, NOE, S6N; BflLL, BtlR, RtlLE. — Q, soft; jC, 


I, hard; 1^ as z; as gz* — THIS, this. 
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EARLY 


E. 


E the fifth letter of the alphabet, is the second 
5 and the most frequent vowel in the English 
language. It has various sounds, the two prin- 
cipal oi which are long, as in mete^ and short, 
as in Tnei. It is frequently silent at the end of 
words, but sometimes, in this case, serves to in- 
dicate that the preceding vowel is to have its 
long sound; as can, edne\ fnctn, mdne\ plti7n, 
plume. When silent after c and g, it has also 
the effect of showing that these letters should 
have respectively the sounds of s andj; as, lave, 
stage, which, without the final silent e, would 
become Idc and stag, 

A Latin prefix, the same as ex, signifying 
from, or out of, and in many words having a 
privative meaning. 

EACH («ch), a, &pron, [Celt, ceach ; A. S. tele, 
or eloi But. elk.'\ Either of two $ one of two or 
any greater number taken separately from 
another, and implying the existence of the 
other ; every one separately considered. 

Though your orbs of different greatne«8 be. 

Yet both are for each other’s use disposed. JDryden. 
The invention all admired, and each how he 
To be the inventor mi&sed, Milton, 

ij®- Bach can be applied to one of two or any 
greater number ; eoery can be applied only to one of 
more than two individuals. — See All. 

f EACH'WH^RE (Sch'hwAr), ad. Every where. 

Mild vras the vrinil, calm seemed the sea to be. 

The shy eachwhere did flow fall bright and fair. Spenser, 

|;aD— , or i;D-. A Saxon prefix in proper names, 
signifying happy, fortunate ; as, Edvrtixd, happy 
preserver ; Edg^r, happy power ; Edvrin, happy 
conqueror. Gibson, 

lEAD'lSH, n- A second crop of grass ; aftermath ; 
rowen written commonly eddish, Ogiloie, 

(s'ifr), a. [L. acer, brisk, courageous ; 
sharp ; It. agro ; Sp. agrio ; Er. aigre, — W. ey/.] 
X. fS^arp; sour; acid. 

With a sudden vigor it doth posset 
And enrd, like eager droppings Into milk, 

The thin and wholesome blood. Shak. 

2. Keen ; severe ; biting ; piercing, [r.] 

The air bites shrewdly? it is very cold. 

It is a nipping and an eager air. S7iak. 

3. Keenly desirous ; ardently wishing or long- 
ing. “ Eager for the journey.^’ Dryden, 

4. Vehement; ardfent ; earnest; fervent; 
zealous ; forward ; precipitate ; impetuous ; im- 
portunate ; impatient ; intense. 

Imperfbct zeal is hot and eager, without knowledge, ^at, 
6. Brittle ; easily broken ; not ductile. [Cant 
term of artificers.] 

Gold win be sometimes so eager, as artists call it, that it 
wlU as little endure the hammer as glass itself. Locke, 

SyiL—See Kern, Ready. 

RA^}$K-LY ad. In an eager manner. 

n. The quality or the state of be- 
ing eager; ardency; strong desire; ardor; ear- 
nestness; greediness; avidity. 

The eagemees and strong bent of the mind after knowl- 
edge, if not wiurily regulated, is often an hinderance tojt. 

Syn.— Sea Avidity. 

fiA'GLE (6'gl), ». [L. ^ It. 

aquiku ; Sp. amdia ; Fr. azglie.] 

1. (OrmfA.) A bird of prey, 
of the order Accipitres and 
family Fahonidcs, regarded, 
on account of its acute vision, 
its strength, the elevation and 
rapidity of its flight, its lon- 
gevity, and various other 
quaHtiea, as the king of birds ; 
hence it is a symbol of roy- 
alty, and a frequent crest, 
much used in herald^. Its Golden eagle 
figure was represented in the (,Amkkchrye(xiQe\ 
military standard of the ancient Romans ; and 


Locke, 



it is a representative or emblem in the arms of 
the United States. 

Arts still followed where Rome’s eagles flew. JPope, 

2. A gold coin of the United States of the 
value of ten dollars, or about 43s. sterling. 

3. {Astron,) A constellation in the northern 

hemisphere having its right wing contiguous to 
the equinoctial ; aquila. London Eney, 

BANGLE— EYED (5'gl-id), a. Sharp-sighted, as an 
eagle. “ Eagle-eyed to see . . . faults.” Dryden. 

BA'GLE— FLiGHT'JgID, a* Flying like an eagle ; 
mounting high. Ogusie, 

EA'GLE— hAwK, n. (Ornith,) A genus of pre- 
dacious birds, natives of South America. Ogilme, 

EA'GLE— n, (Omith.) One of the Bttboni- 
7KB, or horned owls, a sub-family of owls, one 
of the largest species of which is the Buho Fir-- 
giniames, or great homed owL Baud, 

EA'GLE^PiN'IQNED (-yund), a. Having an ea- 
gle's wings. ’ Cowper, 

EA'GLE-RAY, ». (JcA.) A large species of ray- 

fish, rarely found m the British seas ; miller ; 
Myliohatis aquila. YarreU, 

EA'GLE— SfGHT'|SD,e». Having sharp sight. Shak, 

EA'GLE— SPEED, n. Swiftness, like that of an 
eagle. With eagle-speed she cut the sky.”Pqpe. 

EA^GL^SS, n. The hen-eagle. Sherwood. 

EA'GLE-STONB, n, {Min,) A term applied by 
the old pharmaceutists to globular clay iron- 
stone, which they called lapzs eetites, Brnnde. 


EA'GL|;T, n. A young eagle. 


Davies. 


EA'GLE-WiNGED (-wingd), a. Having the wdngs, 
as it were, of an eagle. Shak, 

EA'GLE-WOOD (5'gl-wild), n, [From the Ma- 
layan name agila. P, Cye,} A highly-fragrant 
Oriental wood, used by Asiatics for burning as 
incense. P, Cyo, 

E.^'GRE (S'g^r), «. [Runic eeger, the ocean.] A 
tide swelling above another tide. Dryden, 

t BAL'D SIR-mAN', n. [A. S. ealdorman, elder- 

man,] A Saxon magistrate ; alderman. Sadler, 

t EAME (sm), n, [A. S. earn.] Uncle. Spenser. 

EAN (5a), V. n. [A. S. eanian.l To bring forth ; 
to yean. ** In eaning time.” — See Yean. Shak, 

EAN'LJNG, n, A lamb jnst bom. — See Yean- 
ling. **Eanlings which were freaked.” S^k, 

EAR (sr), n, [A. S. eare; Frs. ear; Ger. ohr; 
But. oor ; Sw. tfrja, — L. auris ; It. orecchio ; Sp. 
orpa ; Fr. oreille.l 

1. The organ of hearing. 

That keep the word of prortuse to our ear. 

And break it to our hope. Shak, 

2. The external prominent part of the organ 
of hearing. 

His master shall bore Hs ear through with an awl. Ex, xxi. 6. 

3. Power of discriminating tones and inter- 
vals; musical perception. 

I have a reasonable good ear in tnuric. Shak, 

4t, The privilege of being heard ; a hearing ; 
regard; heed; attention. 

Hear wypwy«r.0ve ear to thawords of mymowth. Pa.Uv.2. 

B. Disposition to like or to dislike what is 
' heard ) judgment ; opinion ; taste. ** Accord^g 
to the style and ear of those times.” Denham. 

6. Any thing resembling ears, as the handles 
of some vessels, “ A pot without an ear.” Stoi^, 

7. [A. S. ear, aeKherI[ A spike or head of 
com or grain. 

He delivereth eaoh a jewel, made in the figure of an ear of 
wheat. Macon. 

JS^ In the IT. S. applied especially to malze^ 

About one^a ears, about the head or person. — To Be 
by the ears, or to faU together by tAe ears, to quarrel, 


scufne, or fight — To set by the ears, to engage in 
strife ; to caufae to quarrel. — Up to one^a ears, deeply 
involved or engaged. [Vulgar.] VEstrange. 

t EAR (Sr), V. a. To take in eagerly by the car, 

I eared her language, lived in her eye, 0 coz. Beau. Sr EL 

t EAR (Sr), V. a. [L. aro, to plough ; A. S. erian.l 
To till ; to plough. D(mt, xxi. 4. 

I have, God wot, a large field to ear. 

And weak are the oxen m my plough, Chaucer. 

EAR (sr), 73. n, [A. S. cehlier, an ear of corn.] 
[i. EARED ; pp, EARING, EARED.] To form 
ears, as com. Sandys. 

t EAR'A-BLE (5r'»-bl), a. Used to be tilled. Barret, 

EAR'AjGHE (Sr'ak), n. Pain in the ear. Ash, 

t EAR'AL (Sr'?il), a. Receiving by the ear. 
“Merely earal, verbal, and worded men,”Hewyt, 

EAR'— BORED (Sr'bord), a. Having the ears per- 
forated. “ Servile, ear-bored slave.” Bp, Hall. 

EAR'-cAp, n, A cover for the, ears. Clcurke, 

EAR'— DfiAF-EN-lNG (Sr'def-fn-Sng), a. Stunnine 

_ the ear. Shah, 

EAR'— DRtJM, n. The tympanum, a membrane in 
the ear. Roget. 

EARED (Srd), a, 1. Having ears. Sh&rwood. 

2. Furnished with ears, as com. 

3. t Ploughed. “TheiAme.edrddfield.”Poj>e. 

EAR —HOLE, n. The aperture of the ear ; the 
opening into the ear. Goldsmth, 

EAR'ING, n. 1. A ploughing of land- 

Yet there are five years in whieh there shall neither be 
earwg nor harvest xlv. 6. 

2. Formation of ears of com. 

3. {Naut,) A rope attached to the cringle of 

a sail, by which it is bent or reefed. Vana, 

EAR — kIsS-JNG, a. Slightly touching the ear. 

Ear-kissing arguments.” Shak. 

£arl (brl),». [A. S. eorl, chief, leader.] A title 
of English nobility, next below a marquis and 
above a viscount. It is the oldest English title, 
and was anciently the highest in the kingdom : 
now the third. 

It was used by the English, after the Norman 
conquest in 1006, to express the French title oicounU 
Hence the wife of an earl is still styled oouvtess. 

Brands, 

EAR'-lAp, n. The tip of the ear. Muloet. 

EARL'DOM (SrI'dum), n. [A. S. eorldom ; eorl, 
an earl, and dom, power, office.] The seign- 
iory, jurisdiction, or dignity of an earl. Spenser. 

i&ARL'DQR-MAN, n. Same as EALDERMAN.R«rAe. 

£ARLB^'-PJ&N-NY (Srlz'pfin-ne), n, |X,. arrhalis, 
pertaining to earnest-money ; arrha, or arra, 
earnest-money.] Earnest-money, Bay, 

EAR'LJ^SB, a, ^ 1. Without ears. Pope. 

2. Disinclined to hear ; deaf. ‘*A surd and 
earless generation of men.” Browne. 

EAR'— LIKE, a. Resembling the ear. JodrelU 

feAR'Ll-NfeSS (8r'lf-n«s), n. State of beii^ early. 
*^Earlme8S in the morning,” Johnson. 

KARL'-MAR-SHAL (8rl'mar-sh(il), n. One of the 
great officers of state in England, whose busi- 
ness is to take cognizance of all matters relat- 
ing to honor, pemgrees, and military solemni- 
ties. Brcmde. 

®AR'— LddK, n. A curl or twist of the hair near 
Ijhe ear ; a love-lock. Prymie, 

fiAR%Y a. [A. B.arUce.l 

L Prior m the order of time ; timely ; at the 
proper time ; seasonable. “ Early fruit.” Pope. 

Thus we salute thee with our earfy aong. 

And welcome thee, and wish thtse long. Milton, 

. 2. Before the usual time ; premature. 
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EASE 


Sickness Isea? old ace; it teaches diffidence in out earthly 
ssitey and mbptrts u& thuughU ot a tuture, jPupe. 

3. At the beginning of the day. 

She. %hon apostles fled, could danger brave. 

Last at his cross, and t.at litst at hia grav e. K, S. Barrett. 

Eai hi risui/ not onlt gives us more life m the same num- 
ber of our yeaib, but udds likewise to their number. (Jolio%u 

EAR'LY, ad. In good season ; soon ; betimes. 

Those that seek m e earhj shall find me. JBt or. \ hi. 17. 

Earht to bed, and etn'hj to rise. 

Makes a man healthy , wealthy , and wise. Fi ali^Zm. 

BAR'— MARK, n, A mark on the ear, as of sheep ; 
— a distinguishing mark, Cox, 

EAR-MARK', a. To mark, as sheep, cattle, 
&c., on the ear. Spenser, 

£ABN (drn), v. a, [A. S. eamiant to earn, to de- 
servej [t. earned ; pp, earning, earned.] 

1 . 'To gain, get, obtain, or acquire as the re- 
ward of labor or performance of some service. 

Arming to overcome 

By suffering, and earn rest from labor won. MtUon, 

2. To merit or deserve in recompense for la- 
bor ; as, “ He earns more than his wages.” 

Syn.— -See Acquire, Get. 

£ARN (e'rn), v, n. To curdle. [North of Eng.] Bay. 

f EARN (ern), V. [A. S. to desire.] To 

long; to yearn. — See Yearn. Spenser. 

£ar'N?ST (er'nest), a. [A. S. eomosty eomest.] 

1. Ardent in any affection ; warm ; zealous ; 
importunate. “A prayer of earnest heaxt.** Shak. 

2. Intent; eager; fixed- 

On that prospect strange 

Their earnest eyes they fixed. Milton, 

3. Serious ; important ; not trifling. “ They 

whom earnest lets do often hinder,” Hooker. 

Syn.* See Hearty, Intent, Zealous. 

EAR'N|;ST, n. 1. A serious or real event ; se- 
riousness ; something not a jest ; reality. 

Take heed that this jeat do not one day turn to earnest. 

Sidney, 

2. Pledge ; first fruits. The earnest of that 

which is to come.” Hooker. 

3. (Law,) Part of the price paid for property 

or goods sold, or money given in token that a 
bargain is ratified, or to bind a contract; — 
often called earnest-money . Burrill. 

To be in earnest^ to be serious and not jesting. 

EAR'NEST-LY (dr'ii9st-l§),ttc?. [A. S. eomestlice^ 
In an eamek manner ; ardently ; zealously; ea- 
gerly; intently; seriously. 

And, being In agony, he prayed more eame fitly. ZuAexxih44 

A certain maid eam/estly looked upon him. Euke xxii. Se. 

fiAR'NEST-M6N'EY, n. Money paid to bind a 
bargain ; earnest, — See Earnest, 3. darke. 

feAR'NEST-NfiSS («r'n?st-n5s), n. 1. The quality 
of being earnest ; ardor; zeal; eagerness; ve- 
hemence. 

His fbnd compI<unts 

Have so much ecamefstnese and passion in them. Addison, 

2. Seriousness; solemnity. 

There never was a charge maintained with such a show 
of gravity and eameshiess, Atteriwi^y. 

3. Solicitude; anxiety; care, [b.] 

With overstraining, and earnestness of finishing their 
pieces, they often did them more harm than good. Dryden. 

t fiARN'Fi&L, a. Full of anxiety. P. Fletcher. 

EAEN'ING (e'm'jng)^ n. [A. S. eamtmy.] 

1. The act of one who earns. 

2, pi. That which is eajqned ; the ’^ages or 

reward of labor. ’ 

This is the great eaqieme of the poor that takes up almost 
aU tholr soTMaigs. Xoc/ae. 

EAR'— pIoK, n. Ap. instrument for Gleaning, the 
ears. ‘ , ' ' %dd, 

!EAR'— (Ejwf.) The na-iwe of an in- 
sect; earwig; avrundet^ Goldsmith. 

iEAR'— P1ER-0IN6, a. Piercing or afibeting the 
ear. “ The ear-piercing fife.” 

n. [A. S, ear-hrmg ; Ger. ohrrmge.l 
A jewel or ornament worn in the ear. 
^j^^sor^feip of *0 U a wise r^prqver n^ ^ 

£aRSE (firs), n. See Erse. 

tftARSH (srsh), n, [L. aro, to plough; A. S. 
erian, to plough.] A ploughed field. May, 


EARSII (Crsli), n. Eddish. — See Ersh. 

EAR'-SHELL, n. (Coneh.) A flattened univalve 
shell resembling the ear in form ; a species of 
liahotis. Woodward . ' 

EAR'-SHOT, n. Eeach of the sense of hearing ; I 
as, To be within ear-shot.” Dryden. ! 

EAR'-SORE, 71. Something that offends the ear ; 1 
something disagreeable to be heard. Phil, Hus. 

EARTH (drtli), n, [Goth. airtha\ X.S.coHhe ; 
Ger. erde ; Hut. aarde ; Dan. Jbrd ; S\v.,;orcf.] 

1. The name of the world or planet which we 
inhabit ; the mass or material which composes 
the globe or the crust of the globe ; the terra- 
queous globe ; the world. 

Nought so vile that on the earth doth live 

But to the earth some special good doth give. Shak. 

2. The inhabitants of the earth ; the world. 

Behold, this day I am going the way of all tlie earth. 

Josh, xxiii. 14. 

3. The solid part of the globe, in distinction 
from fire, air, and water. 

While water, earthy 

And air attest Ms bounOr. Thomson. 

4. Terrene or earthy matter ; soil ; ground. 

Immediately it sprang up, because it had no depth of 

earth. Mark iv. 5. 

6. A distinct region ; country, [r.] 

I** *1 '■oc ■ dn.iM’i'uk 

'L’hi * !.ii I 1 1 ".: '■ I. till • eortft, JDryden. 

6, (Chem.) A body or substance composed of 
oxygen and a base ; a metallic oxide, inodor- 
ous, dry, uninflammable, and infusible. P, Cyc. 

jO^Tlie principal chemical earths are alumina, 
baryta, glucina. lime, magnesia, silica., strontia, yt- 
tria, and zirconia. P. Cyc. 

Syn. — Earth IS used as tiie name of one of the 
^planets belonging to the solar system, which move 
round the sun. In this sense, world or globe is inad- 
missible. In speaking of the earth, reference is com- 
monly made to its material or external part ; as, The 
structure or surface of the eardi ” ; The productions 
or inhabitants of the earth.^* World is used to denote 
the earth viewed with reference to its inhabitants. 
«* A decree that all the world should bo taxed.” “ The 
civilized world.** “The eastern world.** “ The west- 
ern world,** Globe is often used geographically and 
geologically ; as, “ The terrestrial globe.*'* We speak 
of sailing round the worlds or round the globe ; not, 
round the earth. 

SarTH, V. a. [t. earthed; pp. earthing, 

EARTHED.] 

1. To put or to hide in earth ; to bury ; to 

inter. “The miser his treasure.” Youny. 

My root is rat thetU and I, a desolate branch. 

Left scattered in the highway of the world. Mamnger. 

2. To cover with earth. “ Earth tip with 

fresh mould the roots.” Boelyn. 

£arTH, V. n. To retire under ground ; to burrow. 

Hence foxes eoTthed, and w'olves abhorred the day. TickeU. 

£ARTH -bAg, n. (Fort.) A sack filled with sand 
or earth. Todd. 

kABTH'— bAnK, n. A bank, mound, or fence 
made of earth and turf. Todd. 

j&ARTH'-BOARD (drth'bSrd), n. The board of a 
plough, which turns over the earth. Mortimer. 

£arTH'-B 0RN, a. 1- Bom on the earth or as 
one of the inhabitants of the earth ; terrigenous. 

Creatures of Other mould, earUh^m, perhaps, 

Not spirits. MXaon. 

2. Meanly bom ; of low Wrth. 

Moerth-born Lycon shall ascend tibe throne. Smi^. 

fiARTH'-BdtoD, a. Bound to the earth. Shak. 

£artH— BR£d, a. Bred of the earth; grovel- j 

, ling ; vile ; base ; low. Brewer, 

liARTH'-CR^l-AT'JpD, a. Formed of earth. Young. 

t £arTH'-d|N, n. [A. S. eorth-dyn.) An earth- 
quake. Ogilvie. 

kARTH'EN (isrithn), a. Made of earth, or made 
of clay. ** Earthen pQts.” Shak. 

feARTH^-¥N-^£N'D?RED (-derd), a. Bred of 
earth ; earth-bom. Fanahaw. 

EARTH'EN-WARE, n. Ware made of earth ot 
clav; pottery. P. Cyc. 

£ARTH'— f£d, a. Fed with earthly things ; low; 
abject ; base. Bl Jonson. 

EARTH'— PlAx, n. (Min,) A delicate variety of 


asbestos, the fibres of which are fine as flax; 
amianthus, “ EaM-Jlax or salamantler"!» hair.** 
— See Amianthl*&. Woodicard. 


The quality of being earthy; 

More, llamynond. 


EARTH'I-XESS, w. 
grossness. 

E^RTHXl-NESS, n, Worldlincss. Cotgrace. 

EARTH'LING, ?i. [A. S. eorthling, a fanner.] An 
inhabitant of the earth ; a mortal. Drummond. 

EARTH'LY (drth'Ie), a. [A. S. cortliUc.'] 

1. Belonging to or like the earth or the world ; 
not heavenly. 

If I have toUl you earthhi thing'i, and j e believe not, how 
shall ye behev’e if 1 tell j ou of heavenly tiling? John ui. 12. 

2. Corporeal or carnal ; not spiritual ; not 
mental ; sensual ; sordid ; worldly ; vile ; low. 

Earthly minds, like mud walls, resist the strongest bat- 
teries. Locke. 

This wisdom descendeth not from above, but la earthltty 
sensual, devilish. Jos, ixi. la. 

3. Of any thing on earth, “What earthly 
benefit.” “One earthly thing of use.” Pope. 

feARTH'LY-MIND-gD, a. Having an earthly or 
sensual mind ; worldly ; selfish. More. 

jEARTH'LY-MIND'^lD-NESS, n. Worldliness ; 
grossness ; sensuality, Gregory. 

EARTH'— nC'Tj W. a name given to several vege- 
table^ productions groivn under ground, as the 
Buniuni hulboca&tanutn, the Co7iopodium Jtexuo- 
siim, the pods of the Arachis hypogaa, the tu- 
bers of the Cyprus rotundusy &c. Brands. 

EARTH'— PEA, n. (Bot.) The climbing legumi- 
nous plant Lathyrus amphicarpos. Loudon. 

EARTH'Q.UAKE (drth'kwak), n. [earth and quake. 
— A. S. eorthe, earth, and eicacian, to quake.] 
A shaking, trembling, or violent agitation, of 
the earth, which is often attended with destruc- 
tive consequences, and is one of the most for- 
midable phenomena of nature. 

, An earthquake is defined to be a vehement shake or agita- 
tion of gome cunsideiable place, or part of the earth, from 
natuml causes, attended with a huge noise like thunder, and 
frequently with an eruption of vater, or smoke, or winds, iSec. 

Frankitn, 

fcARTH'-SHAK-ING, a. Shakingthe earth. Milton. 

earthward, ad!. Towards the earth. Campbell. 

JSARTH'WORK (drtli'wiirk), n. (Engineering.) 
That part of the construction of rauroads, ca- 
nals, &c., which req^uires the displacement of 
earth by cuttings and embankments. Weale. 

i^ARTH'WORM (drth'wiirm), n. 1. (Zoul.) A 
worm that lives under ground, characterized hy 
a long cylindrical body divided by transverse fur- 
rows into a great number of rings ; — a name 
given to all the species of the genus Lumbrious 
of Linnseus. Brmde. 

2. A sordid person ; a miser, Norris. 

feARTH'Y (Srth'e), a. 1. Partaking of the sub- 
stance of the earth ; composed of earth ; terrene. 

The fiirst man is of the earth, earthy. 1 Oor. xv. 47. 

2. Inhabiting the earth; pertaining to the 
earth ; terrestrial. “ Earthy spirits.” Dryden. 

And flamhig ministers, to watch and tend 
Their earthy ohar^. 


3. Not refined; gross; coarse. *‘My earfAy 
gross conceit.” Shak. 

EAR'-TRftM-PBT, ». A trumpet used to assist 
the hearing. Gent. Mag., 

EAR'^-wAx (er'wSks), n. The cerumen or wax 
formed in the ear. Bjay. 

BAR'WIg, n. [h. S. ear-wigaa\ eare, the ear, 
and wiaga, a worm ; Dan. uhr-wigg.) 

1. (Ent.) A well-known insect, vulgarly sup- 
posed to have a propensity to creep into the ear, 
and often found under stones and beneath the 
bark of trees ; Forficula aurieularta. Baird. 

2. A whisperer ; a prying informer. Johnson. 

EAR^-WIT-NESS (Sr'wlt-n9a)» One who hears 
or attests any thing as heard by himself. Hooker. 

EAR WORT (5r'wiirt), n. An herb reputed 

good for deafhess; Hedyotis auricutaria. Crabb. 

BASE («3s), n. [A. S, eath, easy. — Fr. aise. See 

1. Freedom from pain or suffering. 

Thrive under evil, and work ease out of pain 
Through labor and endurance. ji!ftuo*i. 

2. Freedom from solicitude or from 
ance; quiet; tranquillity. 
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Among tho<«e nations shalt thou find no ease^ noither shall 
the faule of thy foot ha^ e robt. i>eut. X3cviu. Ia>. 

If thou dtt&irest ease, in the first take care of the ea<ie of 
thy mind, tor that wiU make other aufterings easif, Fuller. 

3. Intermission of labor ; rest ; repose. 

After no more toil, 

Of their sveet gardening labor, than suthced 

To rccommenuTcool zephyr, and made ease 

More easy. jlfiZton. 

The love of ease is always gaining upon age. 

4. Pacility ; exemption from ditficulty. 

And winds with ease 

Through the pure marble air his ohliQ.ue way. juiZton. 

6. Freedom from stiffness, constraint, or for- 
mality in manners, speech, or writing. 

True ease in writing comes from art, not chance. 

As those move easut^a who have learned io dance. Pope. 

Jit ease, free from pain or from anxiety 5 undis- 
turbed; tranquil. 

Syn. — JSase, repose, quiet^ and rest, all imply a 
motionless state* Ektse and quiet respect action on 
the body ; rest and repose, action of the body. We 
are easy or quiet when freed from all external agency 
that is painful ; we have rest or repose when the body 
ceases to be in motion. — A person enjoys ease, or has 
easiness of disposition. — Easiness of an undertaking; 
facility of performance, A person is said to live at 
ease, and to perform his task with feunlity. 

EA§B (Sy-)* P* eased ; pp. EASING, EASED.] 

1. To free from pain, from labor, or of any 
burden ; to relieve ; to disburden ; to lighten, 

Ndhr I have eased my bosom of the pain. Dryd&n, 

1 mean not that other men he eased, and ye buidcued. 

2 Cor. viil. 13. 

2. To assuage ; to alleviate ; to allay ; to ap- 
pease ; to mitigate ; to soothe ; to pacify. 

As if with sports my sufierings X could ease. Dryden. 

3. To render less difficult ; to facilitate. 

High over seas 

Flying, and over lands, with mutual wing 

Eastng their flight. Ililion. 

To ease off, or ease awaiy, (JWhttA) to slacken a rope 
gradually. 

, Syn, — See Re dress. 

EASE'Pt^L (SzTfll), a. Quiet; peaceable; fit for 
rest. Easeful [k.] Shak, 

In a quiet manner. Sherwood. 

EA^E'Pt^L-NfiSS, ». State of being at ease, Boag. 

EA'^EL (s'zl), n. [Ger. esel, an ass.] {Paint.) 
The frame on which a painter rests nxs picture 
while at work upon it. JBrande, 

EA^E'LgSS (Sz'les), a. Wanting ease, [r.] -D onne. 

EA'^EL-PIECE (8'zl-p«s),n. A painting of which 
the size is so small that it may be painted on 
an easel, in contradistinction to those paintings 
which are painted on the wall or ceiling. Tom. 


EA^E'MflNT (Sz'm^nt), n. 1. Evacuation of ex- 
crement. Sir T. Bigot. 

2. Exemption from expenses; advantage; 
convenience; accommodation; privilege. 

He has the advantage of a flree lodging, and some other 
easements. Swift, 


3. Act of easing or relieving; relief; allevia- 
tion ; mitigation. ** Removal or oasemmt of his 
afSiction."^ Barrow. 


4. {Imw.) a convenience, privilege, or ad- 
vantai^ which one neighbor has of another by 
grant or prescription, as a way through his 
ground, a sink, &o. Brande, 


EA'§|-IiY, ad. In an easy manner ; with ease. 


EA'aj-NfiSS, n. 1. The state of being ea§y or not 
dimcult ; freedom or exemption from difficulty ; 
facility; ease. 

Easmm au^ dlffloiaty are relative terms. ^FEZZotson. 

2. Want of firmness; readiness of compli- 
ance ; as, ** An easiness of temper.’* 

3. Freedom from constraint, formality, or the 
appearance of effort. 

Abstruse and mystic thoughts you must express 
With painfttl cere, but seeming easiness. Easeanmon. 

Sym— See Ease. 


EAST (flst), n. [Goth, ustan; A. S. Frs. east; 
But. omt;* Ger, Sw. ost. — Fr. estS^ 

1. The point of the horizon at which the sun 
is seen to rise in the equinoxes, opposite to the 
west; that point of the horizon lying on the 
right hand when one’s face is turned towards 
the north pole ; the point of the compass in a di- 
rection at right-angles to that of north and south. 

2. The regions in the eastern parts of the 


world with respect to Europe, as Asia Minor, 
Syria, Persia, India, China, &c. 

Or where the gorgeous East, with richest hand. 

Showers on her kings barbaric pearl and gold. Milton, 

EAST, a. Towards the rising sun ; eastern. “ From 
the west . - . unto the east border.” Ezek. xlv. 7. 

EAST'ER (est'er), n. [A. S. easier, or easier, from 
the goddess* Eostre, an imaginary deity wor- 
shipped by the Anglo-Saxons, and especially 
honored by festivities m April. Bede. — “The 
most obvious [derivation] is the A. S. yst, a 
storm, — the time of Easter being subjected to 
the continual recurrence of tempestuous weath- 
er.” P, Cgc.^ The day on which the resur- 
rection of Christ is commemorated ; the third 
day after Good Friday, being the first Sunday 
after the full moon which happens upon, or 
next after, the 21st day of March, corresponding 
in season to the passover of the Jews. 

EAST'JpR— DA Y, n. The festival of Easter. Drayton. 

EAST'?R-^f'ANT, n. (Bot.) Snakes-weed ; bis- 
tort; Polygonum bistortum. [No. Eng.] Loudon, 

EAST'JgR-LlNG, n. 1. A native of some country 
eastward with respect to another. Bp. Taylo7\ 

2. A species of waterfowl. Johnson. 

3. A piece of money coined in the East by 

Richard II. of England, Crahb. 

4. A name formerly applied to a trader in 

England from Germany or the coasts of the 
Baltic- Merchants of Norway, Denmark . . . 
called . . . easterlingsP Holinshed. 

EAST'lgR-LiNG, a. Belonging to the money of 
the Easterlings, or Baltic traders : — sterling. 
— See Sterling. Todd. 

EAST'5R-LY, a. 1. Coming from the east ; as, 
“ An easterly wind.” 

2. Towards the east ; as, “ The easterly coast 
of England ” ; “ An easterly direction.” 

EAST']g:R-LY, ad. In the direction of the east, 

EAST'JgRN, a. [A. S. eastern:] 

1. Belonging to the east; oriental; as, 
“ Eastern nations ” ; “ Eastern languages.” 

2. Towards the east ; in an easterly direction ; 
as, ** The eastern side”; “An eastern voyage.** 

&AST'fNQ, w. In navigation and surveying, the dis- 
tance eastward from a given meridian. Bowditch. 

EAST'—lN'Sy-LAR, a. Relating to the Eastern 
Islands. * For. Qu. Rev. 

t EAST-lAnd'ISH, a. Relating to the east. “ The 
eastlandish and Low Dutch,” Verstegan. 

EASTWARD, ad. Towards the east. Browne, 

EA'§Y (s'z§), a. [Goth, azets ; A. S. eath, easy, 
^Ohaucer, eth,eyih. — Fr. aise, ease.] 

1. That is free from difficulty ; not difficult. 

A work though easy, yet withal veiy weighty. Hooker. 

2. Exempt from disquiet or trouble; quiet; 
tranquil; at rest; not harassed; not anxious; 
unmolested. 

Keep their thoughts easy and ftee. Locke. 

3. Free from pain; as, “He has suffered 
much from the wound, but is now easy.** ^ 

4. Complying ; unresisting ; not unwilling ; 
ready; pliant; facile; submissive. 

With such deceits he gained their easy hearts. JDryden. 

6. Free from want or from solicitude as to 
the means of living ; comfortable. 

They should be allowed such a rent as would make them 
easy* Swift. 

6. Not formal; not stiff; unconstrained. 

“ The easy vigor of a line.” Pope. 

7. Not causing or requiring labor, fatigue, or 
discomfort ; as, “ An easy/ ascent *’ ; “ An easy 
saddle-horse ” ; “ Easy circumstances.” 

8. Not hard to bear; not burdensome ; light. 

My yoke is easv< sud my burden light. Jfatt, xi. SO. 

9. {Com.) Not straitened or restricted pecun- 
iarily ; as, “ An eas^ money-market.” 

10. {Katd.) Applied to a ship that moves over 
the sea without jerking or straining. Brande. 

Syn. — See Ease. 

BAT (St), V. a. [Goth. ^ A. S. etan ; Dut. eten. — 
Gael. ^ Ir. — Gr. ldw ; L. edo.) ft. ate or 

BAT (|t) ; JW. EATING, EATEN Or EAT (St).] 

1. To take into the mouth and swallow for 
food ; to chew and swallow as food. 

Mon did eat angels’ food. Ps. bexvili-SK. 


2. To consume ; to corrode ; to wear away. 

And ever against eating cares 
Lap me in soft Lydian airs. 

To eat me*s words, to take back or retract what 
was said. 

Grammarians differ much with respect to the 
coiijii$iation of this verb. Low tii, Priestley, Grant, 
Croinbie, Arnold, and Bullions give i. ate, p. eaten; 
Munay and Hiley, 1, ate or eat, p. eaten ; G. Brown 
and Fowler, i. ate or eat, p. eaten or eat; Latham, i. 
ate, p. eaten or eat ; Webster, i. ate, p. eat or eaten ; 
Smart, 1. eat or ate (et), p. iat or eate^i. Smart re- 
gards ate and eaten obsolescent. 

Syn. — Men eat and are fed; infants are fed, but 
cannot eat. Men are not properly said to feed; beasts 
feed. In a metaphorical sense, rust eaU iron ; the 
imagination ou romances. 

EAT (et), V. n. 1. To take food ; to feed. 

If dny would not work, neither should he eat, S TAess. iii.lO. 

2. To make way by corrosion ; to corrode. 

Their word will eat as doth a canker. 2 Tim. ii.l7. 

EAT'A-BLE (st'g-bl), a. That may be eaten ; 
that may be taken as food ; esculent. JELuloet. 

EAT’A-BLE, n. Any thing that may be eaten. 
“ Eatables we brought away.” Dumpier. 

EAT'AGE, n. Food for horses and cattle from 
the aftermath. Todd. 

EAT’EN (S’tn), p. from eat. Devoured; con- 
sumed ; — corroded ; worn away. — See Eat, 

EAT'^R (et’er), n. [A. 8. etere.] 

1. One that eats, or takes food. 

Be not among wiue-bibbers, among riotous eaters of flesh. 

Pror. xxih.20. 

2. That which corrodes; a corrosive. Johnson. 

fEATH (sth), a. [A. S. eath.] Easy. Epe^iser. 

EAT'ING (et'ing), n. The act of chewing and 
swallowing ; reception of food. Exod. xii. 4. 

EAT'JNG-HClOSE, n. A house to eat in; a 
dining-house. VEstrange. 

EAT’ING— r66m, n. A room to eat in. 

EJlU’-DE-COLOOATE (6'df!-ko-l5n0, n. [Fr., water 
of Cohmie.] Cologne water ; a perfumed spirit 
originally prepared at Cologne, Brande. 

EHU^DE-^LUCE (o'df-lus'), n. [Fr.] A strong 
solution of ammonia, scented with mastic and 
oil of amber ; — used in India as a remedy against 
the bites of poisonous snakes. Brande. 

EHU-DEr-VIE (6'd$-v60, n. [Fr., water of life.] 
The French name for tyrandy. 

EJlV^MEDICIJfJlL (5-ra«d'9-s8-nai'), n. [Fr., 
medicinal water:] A vinous infusion of the 
flowers of colchicum ; — used for the cure of the 
gout and rheumatism. Loudon. 

EAVES (5vz), n.pl. [A. S. efese, a brim, eaves.] 
(ArcA.) The edges of the roof of a building, 
which usually project beyond the face of the 
walls so as to throw off the water. 

His tears ran down his beard like winter drops 
From eaves of reeds. Shak 

BA VE§'— BOARD (-bord), n. {Arch.) An arris fillet 
nailed across the rafters at the caves of a roof to 
raise the lower course of tiles or slates. Francis. 

EAVE§'CAtch, n. {Arch.) A thick board with 
a feather-edge to receive the lower course of 
the tiles on me roof of a house. Ash. 

BAVEf 'DR6P, V. n. To catch what comes from 
under the eaves, or to listen near the windows 
of a house to hear what is said within ; to watch 
for an opportunity to hear private conversation. 

Telling of some politicians who were wont to emesdrop 
in disguiSss. iA'kon. 

EAVE^'DROP, n. The water which falls in drops 
from the ^aves of a house. Ogime. 

EAVE^'DROP-P^R, «. One who skulks about a 
a house to listen ; an insidious listener. 

JBa»etdropi»er», or oikch os flsten under walk or windows, 
or the eaves of a house, to hearken after discourse, and there- 
upon to firame slanderous and mischievous tales, are a com- 
mon nuisance. MaeJtstone. 

EAVE§'DRCiP-PINO, n. L The dropping of water 
from the eaves ; — the drip of eaves. Clarke. 

2. The act of an insidious listener. Milton* 

EAVE§^lAth, n. Same a^s Eayssoator. Ash. 

teBB (»{ n. [A. S., Ger., Dut., ^ Dan. Me; 
Sw. ebo.] 
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1 . The reflux of the tide towards the sea j — 
opposed to Jloip, 

Htth«r thf* seas at stated Ismes resort, 

Then i/vtth a geutle retire again. Addison. 

2 . A falling to a lower state ; decline decay. 

Painting was then at its lowest eA&. I>rydm. 

^BB {«b), V. w. [A. S. ehhan ; Ger. ^ But. ehben.'\ 

[t. EBBED ; pp. EBBING, EBBED.] 

1. To flow back towards the sea ; to recede ; 
to retire ; as, “ The tide ebbs” 

2 . To decline ; to decay ; to decrease. “ The 

hours of life eW fast.” , Blackhck. 

t EBB, a. Shallow. HaUand. Bp* Mali* 

&BB’|N 6 , n, 1. The reflux of the tide. Johnson, 
2 . A declining ; a falling away. Bp, Taylor, 

£bb'— TIDE, n. The reflux of the tide. Falconer, 
or Sb'ON, n. See Ebony. Johnson, 

E BJ-ON-ITE, n, {Eccl Mist,) One of an early 
sect of Christians, who denied the ivinity of 
Christ. Burnet. 

E'BI-ON-lTE, a, {ficcL Mist,) Relating to the 
sect called Ebionites, Whiston. 

feB'LA-NJNE, n. {Chem.) A substance obtained 
from pyroxylic spirit. Moblyn, 

jSB'ON, a, [See Ebo.ny.] 1 . Bark ; black. “ Eb^ 
on shades.” Milton, Ebon-colored ink.” Shak, 
2. Hade of ebony. ** Ebon arrow.” Frio?', 

:&B'ON-IST, n, A worker in ebony. Scott, 

ilB'ON-fZE, V, a. To make like ebony, or as 
black as ebony. Smart, 

:&B'ON-Y, n, [Gr. e/Jfvos ; L. ebemts ; It. ^ Sp. 
ebano] Pr. Setie.J A hard, heavy, valuable 
wood, which admits a fine polish ; — brought 

g rincipally from Madagascar, Mauritius, and 
'eylon. It is of several colors, as yellow, red, 

f teen, and black, of which the last is most 
ighly prized. IVeale, 

But our captain counts the imsge of God, nevertheless his 
image cut in ebony, os if done in ivory. Fuller. 

jBB'QN^Y— TREE', n. The popular name of the 
AnthylUs Cretica, which grows in Crete. Ogihie* 

EBOULEMEJfT (a-bbl-mangO, n. [Fr.] (Fort.) 

The crumbling of a wall or rampart. Smart, 
¥-BRAC'TJP-ATB, a, [L. e, priv., and bradea-, a 
thin plate.]' {Bot.) Having no bracteae or floral 
leaves ; destitute of bracts. Bindley, 

^-BRAO'TJP-Q-LATE, a, (Bot.) Destitute of 
bracteoles, or little bracts. Gray, 

jp-BRI'Jg-TY, n. [L. ebrietas; It. ebrieth; Sp. 
ebriedad; Ft. eoride.'] Drunkenness; inebri- 
ety ; inebriation ; intoxication. Warton, 

E-BR/L 'AdPE (§-brIl'yad), w. |Tr.] (Man,) A 
check of the bridle, by a jerk of one rein, when 
a horse refuses to turn, Johnson, 

E-BR1-6s'i-TY, n. Habitual drunkenness ; ebri- 
ety, [r-] ' Brotone, 

fi'BRJ-O&S, G. [L. dJrMw ; Sp. ednoso.] Drunk; 
intoxicated ; — habitually intemperate. Smart, 

t jp-BT&LT/IATE, V, n, [L. ehulUot to boil up.] 
To boil or bubble up ; to effervesce. Prynne, 

®l-Bt;LD'rENCE( 9 -biil'y 9 ns),w. Ebullition ; ebull- 
iency. [r.] Coleridge, 

E-bDll'I^N-OY n, [L. ehulUo, 

ebuUxensy to Ijoil up.T Operation of boiling 
over; ebnllition; effervescence; ebullience. 
“ EbmUency of their fancy.” [r.] Cvdmorth. 

jp-BtJ'LLTjpNT (e-bfirye»t)i Boiling over; boil- 
ing or bubbling up. Yowng, 

fcB-UL-LP'TIQN («b-v-nsh'un), n. [L. ebumtio ; 
hnUOf a bubble ; It. ebullinom ; Sp. ebullicion ; 
Pr. MlUHon.] 

1 . The motion produced in a lic^uid by the 
rapid conversion of .a part of it mto vapor 
which escapes; operation of boiling up with 
heat. 

21 Any motion similar to that of boilin|r, as 
that produced by fermentation ; effervescence. 
Iron in aqua fbrtLi will fiill into ebiuitxtion, Browne. 

3. A sudden outburst ; outbreak ; effort. 

The greatest of iinsgiimtiou. Jehnstm. 

SyzL — BlmMUen^ ./Mtemtetion, and e^ff^esomce 
have strong resemblances, and yet strong i^aracteris- 
tlc differences. Water is in a state of ^vPxlxon when 
acted upon by great heat, so as to be beHing- , liquids 


are in a state of rjirreseenee when ga«teous matter is 
caused to escape from them by heat or by fermenta- 
tion ; wine, beer, See,, undergo fermentation, 

^l-BUR'Ng-AN, a. [L. ebur?iemi ebur, ivory.] Re- 
lating to, or consisting of, ivory. Smart, 

Jg-CAu^DATE, a. [L. e, priv., and cavda, a tail.] 
(Bot,) ■\Vithout a tail or spur. Craig. 

j&C’BA-SIS, «. [Gr, eK^aat^, the issue or event of 
a matter ; iK^ahio^ to go out from.] (Bhet,) A 
figure by which the orator treats of things ac- 
cording to their issue or consequence. Smart, 

5;C-BAT'IC, a, (Gram,) Noting a form of expres- 
sion which implies a consequence; — distin- 
guished from telict which implies an end or 
purpose, [r.] Stuart, 

£c'BO-L|1, n. [Gr. iKpoXt."] (Rkef.) A digression 
or figure by which the narrator introduces an- 
other person speaking his own words. Smart. 

jSC-CA-L^-O'BJ-ON, n, [Gr. iKKaXito^ to call out, 
and'jS/off, life.] A contrivance for hatching eggs 
by artificial heat ; egg-hatching machine. Clarke. 

jsc'gjs BO 'MO, [L., Behold the man.'\ The 
name of any painting which represents our Sa- 
viour given up to the people by Pilate, Crahb. 

BC-C^N'TRIC, I iKKevrpos ; from, 

JPC-CEN'TRI-CAL, > and Kivrpov, a centre; L. cc- 
ce?itros; It. eccentrico; Sp. excenti'ieo; Fr. ex- 
ce?it?'ique.'] 

1 . Deviating from the true line of a circle ; as, 

The planets do not move in circular, but in 

elliptical or eccentric orbits.” 

2. Not having the same centre ; — opposed to 
concentric. 

Whence Is it that planets move all one and the same way 
in orbs concentric, while comets move all manner of ways m 
orbs very eccentnei Fewton. 

3. Of a different nature ; contrary. 

His own ends must needs be often eocentne to the ends of 
his master. ^Bacon. 


[L.] See the sign or proof. 

fiC-PHY-MO'SJS, ti, [Gr. ; beyOio , to pour 

out.] {Med,) Extravasation of blood into the 
cellular membrane, as produced by blows and 
bruises. B?'ande, 

EC-CLEj^I-Jl (9k-fcl5'zhc-?t), n. [Gr. eA;/cAi 70 'ia ; L. 
ecclesia, an assembly.] 

1. (Grecian Antiq,) The great assembly of 

the Athenian people, at which every free citizen 
might attend and vote. Brande, 

2. A church ; a congregation. P. Cyc. 

5C-CLE'§]-AL, a. Ecclesiastical. Milton, 

5C-CLE'§|-AN, n. One who holds or maintains 
the principle of ecclesiastical domination over 
the civil power. Smart. 

5C-CLE^§f-ARjGlH, n, [Gr. iKK^Tjefoy an assembly, 
and dp^bs, a leader.] A ruler of a church. Ash. 

5C-CLE'§1-AsT, n. 1. f Ecclesiastes. Chaucer, 
2. A priest ; an ecclesiastic. ** A Greek ec- 
clesiast,^ Ed, Rev. 

£C-CL^:-§I-AS'TE§ (Sk-kle-ze-as'tez), w. [Gr. «- 
KXtjamar/js^ a preacher.] One of the canonical 
books of the Old Testament, 

£c-CL5-§l-As'TfC, ; [Gr. iKK?.ma(FTiKbs; 

£C-CL5-§f-AS'T|-CAL, 5 tK, out or forth, and Ka~ 
Xifo, to call, to summon ; L. ecclesiasticns; It. 
ecclesiastico ; Sp. eclesiastieo ; Fr. ecclesiastique,^ 
Relating to, or appropriated to, the church ; not 
civil or secular. ** Ecclesiastic government.” 
“ Ecclesiastical writers.” Swift, 

Ecclesiastical courts^ courts in which causes relating 
to matters of the church are determined according to 
the canon .^Ecclesvisixail states, the states under 
the temporal jurisdiction of the Pope. 

3&C-CL5-§J-AS'T1C [«k-kle-z§-&s'tifc, S. J, E, K. ; 
Sk-kle-zh^-as'tjk, \V, F, Ja. ; ^k-klS-ze-hs'tjk, 
Sm, ; 2k-kle-ze-as't|k, P. if.], w. A person ded- 
icated to the service of the enturch and the min- 


4. Deviating from the common course or 
method ; irregular ; abnormal ; anomalous ; pe- 
culiar; singular; odd; strange; as, “An e<?- 
cetitnc person ” ; “ Eceerdrie conduct.” 

Syn.— See Particular, Odd. 

IlC-CJfcN^TRlC, 1. A circle not having the same 
centre with another circle, when one lies within 
the other. Bacon, 

2. He who, or that which, deviates from the 

! usual method, or common standard. Hammond, 

3. (Mec?i..) A part 

of a steam engine, 
by which the valves 
are made to open 
and close alternate- 
ly, being a circular 
disk, attached to the Eccestdc of a steam-engine, 
crank-shaft, and revolving within a strap or 
ring, and having its axis of revolution on one 
side of the centre. Weale, 

I jpO-ofiN'TRl-CAL-LY, ad. In an eccentric man- 

1 ner. Eccentrically wild.” Lloyd. 

JpC-CfiN'TRlO-fiEAR, n. (Machinery.) The parts 
which transmit the motion of an eccentric. 

36C-C^:N-TR!9'1-TY, n. [It. eccentHcita; Sp. ftu- 
centricidad ; Fr. 'exoentrieit^^ 

1 . The quality of being eccentric ; deviation 

from a centre. Johnson. 

2 . The state of having a centre different from 

that of another circle. Bolder. 

3. ' Irregularity ; singularity; oddness- 

Akenaide was a young ftian. warm vditfe every notion con- 
nected with lihercv. and, by an eexentnexty which such dis- 
positions do not easily avoid, a lover of contradiction. Johnson. 

4. (Asiron.) The distance between the cen- 

tre of a planet^s orbit and the centre of the sun, 
or the distance between the centre of an ellipse 
and either of its foci, Harris, 

Ecesmtricity of a conic section, (Oeom.) the ratio of 
the distance between the foci to the transverse axis. 

Eliot, 

|;0-C:6N^TRIC— r51D, n, (Mech.) The rod that 
transmits the motion of an eccentric. Weale. 

IIO-CfiN'TRJC-STRAP, n. The band of iron 
which embraces the circumference of an eccen- 
tric, and within which it moves, Weale. 

|:C-CfiN'TRTC-WHBEL, n. (Mech.) A wheel 

which is fixed on an axis that does not pass 
through the centre. Ogtlme, 



istry of religion ; a priest ; a clergyman, or re- 
ligious teacher, connected with an episcopacy, 
— See Clergyman. Burnet. 


£c-CLB-§I-As''TI-CAL-LY, ad. In accordance 
with the church. * Bp. Taylor, 

£c-CLE.Si-As'TI-cI§M, n. Adherence to the 

principles of the church. N. Brit. Rev, 


jBO-CL^I-^I-As'TJ-oGS, n. [L., from Gr, iKKXijotae- 
rtKis.j One of the books of the Apocrypha. 

®C-CLE-Sl-Q-I.65^'l-CAL, a. [See Ecclesiolo- 
gy.] Relating to ecclesiology. Qu, Rev, 

5C-CLE-§1-0l'Q-^IST, n. One versed in eccle- 
siology. F. A. Paley, 

BC-CLE-^I-OL'Q-^Y, n, iKKXfj(ria,th.e church, 
and Xdyog, a aisedurse.] A discourse concern- 
ing the church, or church edifices; the science 
which relates to church edifices. Faher, 


ifiO'OQ-Fjp, n, [Gr. from, and Kdwrta, to cut.] 
(Surg.) Act of cutting out: — a perpendicular 
division of the cranium by a cutting instrument. 
^ ^ ^ JJungUstm, 

:BC-OQ-PR5t'IC, ? [Or. Ac, from, and 
Sc-CQ-PROT'J-C^L, > Kbnpov, excrement.] (Afed.) 

Gently purging ; slightly purgative- [R^ Ash, 
j&O-OQ-PROT'fO, n. (Med,) A mild purgative or 
laxative medicine. Dungliaon, 

® 0 -CRI-nOL' 9 “ 9 'Y» IfKplvts, to secrete, 

and X6yog, a discourse.] (Med,) A treatise on 
secretions. Dunglison, 


J^C'CEI-SJS, n. [Gr. sKspioig ; ixKpivw, to separate.] 
(Med.) Excretion of any excrementitious or 
morbific matter. XHmglison, 


&C'I>Y-SIS, n. [Gr. ejehortg; iKbdto, to Strip off,] 
The 'sloughing or moulting of the skin, as in 
serpents ; desquamation. Jktnglison, 

EQBEL OJY («8h'e-i^5ng)> round or step of 

a ladder,'] (MU.) The position of an army when 
its divisions are so formed as to be behind one 
another in the form of steps. Brande. 


E-eHID^J^A, n, [Gr. tSyti- 
* va, a viper.] (Eoifl.) A 
genus of ovovivipaxous 
mammals, found in Aus- 
tralia. They have the 
general forui of the ant- 



Ecbidxui hyBtibc. 
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eater, but are covered with spines, and hence, 
among the colonists of Australia, the animal is 
known by the name of porcupine^ or porcupine 
ant-eater. Waterhouse. 


E€H'I-NATE, or 5-j0Hi'NATE, } a. [Gr. 

fej0rri-N AT-gD, or j^i-iCflPNAT-gD, S vos ; L. echi- 
natuSi set with prickles; echinus, a 
hedgehog.] {Nat, Hist.) Bristled 
like a hedgehog ; covered with sharo 
points; bristly. Woodward, 

I-DJE, n. pi {Zolil) A family of radi- 

* ated animals, including, and resembling, the 
sea hedgehog. horhes. 

g-fJHlN'l-DAx, n. {Pal) A fossil animal re- 
sembling the echinus. Buckland, 

jg-j0HlN'5-TAL, a. Relating to, or like, the echi- 
nus or the echinite. Roberts. 

jSjCJH'lN-lTE, n, {Pal) A calcareous petrifaction 
of the echinus, or sea-hedgehog. Hamilton. 

?;-£JHIN-Q-CAc'TUS, n. [Gr. Ix^vos, a hedgehog, 
and KdKTos, a prickly plant.] {Bot.) A genus 
of plants remarkable for the form of their 
stems, and for the curious manner in which 
their spines are arranged ; the hedgehog-thistle. 

P- Cpc. 



]gl-£JIllN^O“D£RM, n. [Gr. ivlvoy, a hedgehog, and 
iiptia, the skin.] One of the Echinodermata. 

Forbes. 

«. pi [See Echino- 
DEKM-]’ {Zobl) A class or invertebrate radi- 
ated animals, whose bodies are protected by a 
crustaceous covering. Forbes. 

g-Jijt, n.pl [Gr. the hedge- 

hogj and to bear.] (BotJ) A genus of um- 
belliferous perennial herbs, including the sea- 
parsnip or sea prickly samphire. Loudon, 



Edible sea-urchin 
iJSchfnva escutentm). 


®-£JHl'NQPS, n, [Gr. a hedgehog, and 

appearance.} {Bot.) A genus of plants ; 
the globe-thistle. Loudon, 

|I-€H1n'U-LATB, a, [See Echinate.] {Bot.) 
Beset with* small prickles. Gray. 

( 9 -kI'nus), n.; pi. [L., 

’ from Gr* ^x^vQg, a he<^ehog^ 

1. (Zotsl) A genus of Echin- 

odermata having a symmetri- 
cal globose-depressed, form, 
an inferior central mouth, a 
superior central anus, and 
numerous short spines ; sea- 
urchin ; sea-hedgehog ; sea- 
egg. Forbes. 

2. {Bot.) The prickly head of a plant, or the 

cover of the seed. Johnson. 

3. (Arch.) A moulding ; the ovolo or quarter 
round carved with eggs and anchors. Jarande. 

n. [Gr. a viper.] (Bot.) A genus 
of shrubby plants ; viper^s-bugloss. Loudon. 

(filers), n . ; pi. fijCii^oEs. [Gr. hx^ J 
echo ; It. eco, ecco ; Sp. eco ; Fr. echo.'] 

1. A sound reflected from a distant surface, 
and repeated to the ear*, the repercussion of 
somitd; the sound returned. 

BesbbBKiff J®eAo mi>efe8 the hound*, 

Beplying shrilly to the well-tuned horns. Shak. 

2. {Myth.) A nymph, who pined into a sound 
for love of Narcissus. 

Svreet JScRo, sweetest nymph, that Uv*st unseen 

Witliin thy airy shell. Mlton, 

3. {Arch.) A vault or arch made for the pur- 
pose of producing echoes. Brcmde. 

HiEWO (Sk^6), V. n. [i. ECHOED ; pp. echoing, 

EOHOBD.] 

X. To give the repercussion of sound ; to re- 
turn a sound ; to resound. 

At the parting 
AH the church echoeth 


2. To be sounded back. Blackmore. 

To sounds which ecAo ftirther west 

Thagoi your atreef* ^ Islands of the Blest** Baron. 

tJw «. To send back, as a sound or voice. 

Th^ peals neho«4 by the Trojan throng. JOrydm. 

a. Having no echo. Byrom, 

5-£!H5M'5:-TJe:R (e-k«Sm'e-t$r), “n. [Gr. 
sound, and nh-pov^ a measure ; Fr. ^ehom^tre.] 


CMiis.) A kind of scale to measure the duration 
of sounds and to ascertain their intervals and 
ratio. Brands. 

5-jCHOM'jp-TJRy, n. 1. The art of measuring the 
duration of sounds. Craig. 

2. The art of constructing vaults to produce 
echoes. Todd. 


ECLAIRCISSEMENT (e-kUr^sH-m4ng' or e-klir'- 
Siz-nient) [ek-klar'siz-ment, IF. Ja, ; ek-klSr'siz- 
inent, S.', ek-klir'sis-mon, P. ; ek-klar'siz-iiiSng, 
J. Sm. ; ek-klar-siz-m6ng' or ek-klar's|h-nieut, K . ; 
e-klar'sjz-mang, P.], w. [Fr.] Explanation; 
the act of clearing up an affair. 

I will follow your example m the frankness and openness 
of this eclatreissement. IVarburton. 

** This word, though long in use, is not yet 
naturalized. Every syllable but the last may be per 
fectly pronounced by an Englishman W'ho docs not 
speak French ; but this syllable, having a nasal vowel, 
not fallowed by hard c or jr (see Encore), is an in- 
superable difficulty 5 the nearest sound to it would 
perhaps be to make if rhyme with long- and strong. 
But a speaker would, perhaps, risk less by pronounc- 
ing it like an English word at once, than to imitate 
the French sound awkwardly.” WaJker. 

J^-CLAiR'CTzE, V. a. [Fr. dclaircir\ clair, clear.] 
To clear from obscurity ; to make clear ; to ex- 
plain. Craig. N. Y. Independ&d. 

JPC-LAMP^SY, n. [Gr- sjeXaju^ts ; tKXdpfffto, to sbine.] 
(Med.) A* flashing of light, such as is symp- 
tomatic of epilepsy. Smai^t. 


5-GLAT' (9-kl4') [§-fcIa^ P. Ja. Sm. JVb.; 
§-kl4w', iS. W. E. F. K.], n. [Fr.] 

1. Striking effect ; brilliancy ; splendor ; lus- 
tre ; as, “ The eclat of a great achievement.’* 

2. Noise; acclamation; renown; applause; 
as, ** The speech was received with great ecl^tJ* 


5C-LfiC'T{C, a. \Gt.k7LsKTiK6g ; kXiyta, to choose ; 
It. eclettico ; Sp. ecUctico ; Fr. dclectigue.] Se- 
lecting; choosing; — ^applied particularly to 
certain ancient philosophers who professed to 
choose what was good from all sects. ‘‘ Cicero 
was of the eclectic sect.” Watts. 


^lO-LfiC'TlC, n. 1. One of a class of ancient philos- 
ophers, who professed to be of no one sect, hut 
to choose what was good from all sects ; — one 
who selects his opinions from those of others, 
or from different sources. Brands. 

2. One of a sect in the Christian church, who 
considered the doctrine of Plato conformable to 
the spirit of the Christian doctrine. Buck. 

3. One of a sect of physicians among the an- 
cients. Todd. 

EC-LfiO^Tl-CAL-LY, ad. By the way of choosing 
or selecting*; in ’the manner of the eclectical 
philosophers. Ogilvie. 

]g:C-LEC'Tl-Cl§M, n. [Fr. dclectisme.] The habit or 
the principle of selecting from different sources ; 
the eclectic system of philosophy. Ed. Rec. 


5C-LfiGM’ (ek-lSm*), n. [Gr. iKleiyfia ; to 

lick up ; i. e. a medicine that melts in the mouth ; 
la. eeligmai Tr. dclegme.] {Med.) A medicine 
made of oils and sirups. Quincy, 


fiC-LlP-SA'R?)-(5N, n. An instrument for show- 
ing the phenomena of eclipses. Ferguson. 


B-CLTpSB’ (9-klIpsO, n. [Gr. 
iKXetg, cf ; to cease, to 

fail; li. eclipsis; It. eclissi; 

Sp. eclipse ; Fr. dclipse,] 

1. {Astron.) An obstruc- u 

tion or obscuration of th r l|''ii|Tllrte 

light of a heavenly body by 
the intervention of another Fig. 2. 

body ; thus, S representing the sun, M the ipoon, 
and E tihe earth, Fig. 1, in which the moon is 
interposed between the sun and the earth, shows 
an eclipse of the sun ; and Fig. 2, in which the 
earth is interposed between the sun and the 
moon, shows an eclipse of the moon. Brands. 
2 Obscuration; darkness. 

light, the prime work of GoA to me i* axtinot, 
Irrecoverably dark, total eoltpie. 


^:-CLIPSE' (f-kllps'), V. a. p. ECLIPSED; pp. 
ECLIPSING, ECLIPSED.] 

1. To darken or obscure by intercepting the 
light from a luminous body ; as, “ The sun is 
eclipsed by the moon.” 

2. To render less striking or dazzling ; to ob- 
scure; to cloud; to veil. 


lie relatsed the glory of his divine majesty with a veil of 
fles)h. Calamy. 

3. To throw into shade or obscurity; to degrade. 

Another now hath to himself engrossed 

All power, and us eclipsed, Milton. 

4. To put out; to extinguish. “Born to 

eclipse thy life.” [r.] Shak, 

fl-CLlPSE* (e-klips'), v, n. To suffer an eclipse. 

The laboring moon 

Eclipses at their charms. Milton. 

5-CLIP'TlO, a, [Gr. fKXetirrtKdg, relating to an 
eclipse ; to cease, to fail ; L. eelipticus; 

Fr. ecliptitiue.] 

1. Relating to, or described by, the ecliptic. 

“ Ecl^tic way.” Blackmore, 

2. In eclipse ; obscured ; clouded ; darkened. 

** Ecliptic condition.” Sir T, Herbert, 

Ecliptic digit, the 12th part of the diameter of the 
suif or moon , a tciin used to define the magnitude of 
an eclipse. Brands. 

5-CLTP'T|C, n. {Astron.) An imaginary great 
circle of the sphere, or of the heavens, repre- 
senting the path which the earth describes 
among the fixed stars in its annual revolution 
about the sun, and intersecting the equinoctial 
at an angle of about 23 ® 28 ' ; the apparent path 
of the sun about the earth; — so called because 
eclipses happen only when the moon is in the 
same plane or very near it. Brands. 

EC'LfiGUE (Sfc'log), n. [Gr. iicXoyij, choice ; L. 
ecloga.] A pastoral poem ; a bucolic. Pope, 

The persons, who arc introduced conversing in eclogues^ or 
whose adveutures are recounted m them, are shepherd*. 

Brande. 

II £c-O-n6m'J0, a. Economical. **Eeonomic art.” 
— S*ee Economical. Davies. 

11 fiC-0-N6M'l-CAL, or E-CQ-N6M'I-CAL [Sk-o- 
nlSm'e-keil, W, J. F. Ja, Sm. ; S-kq-nSm'e-kal, iS. M. 
R,], a, [Gr. ohovoyiKb ^ ; L. oeconomiciis ; It. § Sp. 
economteo ; Fr. ^conomique, — See Economy.] 

1. Fertaining to the regulation of a house- 
hold. “ Economical affairs.” 

j 2. Careful in expenditures ; not wasteful or 

! extravagant; frugal; thrifty; sparing; saving; 
as, “ An economical servant or housekeeper.’* 

3. Managed with frugality ; as, An econom- 
ical establishment.” 

SyiL. — See Frugal. 

II feC-Q-NOM'l-CAL-LY, ad. In an economical or 
frugal manner ; with economy. 

II jSC-Q-N6M'lCS, n. pi. Household management. 

In politics and economics.** Knox, 

5-CON'O-MIsT, n. 1. A frugal manager of do- 
mestic or public affairs. Goldsmith. 

2. One versed in political economy. Smart. 

^:-C6N-Q-M|-ZA'TI0N, n. The act of economiz- 
ing or managing frugally. Ed, Rev. 

5-C6N'0-M1ZB, V, a. p. ECONOMIZED ; pp, ECON- 
OMIZING, ECONOMIZED.] To manage frugally ; 
to employ with economy ; to save. To econ- 
omize time or money.” Todd. 

|;-c5N'0-MfZE, V. n. To be prudent or frugal in 
expenclitures ; to be economical. “He does 
not know how to economize** Smart, 

Jp-C5N'0-My, n. [Gr. ofKovopia; oIko(, a house, 
and vopds, a rule or law ; L. ceconomia ; It. ^ Sp. 
economia ; Fr, iconomie.] 

1. The management of a family. 

By St Paul’s economy, the heir differs nothing firom a 
servant Bp. Taylor. 

2. Thrifty management ; frugality in the use 
of money, time, and labor. 

I have no other notion of economy than that it Is the parent 
of liberty and ease. Svdft. 

3. Disposition, regulation, or arrangement of 
things, whether in the works of nature or of 
man; as, “Anixhal economy** \ '“Vegetable 
mmomy ” ; ** The Jewish economy** 

This seonoiny must bo observed In the mtnutest parts of 
OB epic poem. Prydsn, 

, eeonemy, the i^ience which investigates 

' the circumstances most favorable to the production of 
national wealth, and the laws which detemilne its 
distribution among the different ranks and orders o{ 
society. Brands. 

\ . SyzL. — Eemomy is more oompreltetisive than fry, 

I galify, Jt includes frugality, and implies a prudont 

management ot affairs. Frugally is care m avoiding 
needless expense. Econovty exxd frugality are virtues ; 

i pammony, which is an excessive and penurious fru- 
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galily, IS a vice. The terra rconomy is variously aj>-f 
pheil, as the economy of a family, of a government, of 
nature, or of the universe j the management of busi- ! 
ne&s. A judicious cconemy , proper j mean! 
parstmony. | 

ECORCHE (a-kur'sha), «. [Fr.] A representa- i 

tion of the human figure without skin, for the 
study of the muscles. Fairholt. 

ECO CITE (a-kot'), n. [Fr., a place for listening,'] 
{Fort. ) A small gallery m front of the glacis of 
a fortification, serving to annoy or to interrupt 
the miners of the enemy, Stocqueler, 

j&G'PriA-SIS, TO- [Gr. £K(pa<ris ; tKfpaivb), to show 
forth’.] An explicit declaration- Clarke. 

&C-PKO-JTB ’M4^ 71. [Gr. k^vjtptci ; iic, from, and 
voice.] {Rket.) X breaking out of the 
voice with some interjeetional particle j excla- 
mation. Crabb. 

fiC'PHQ-NEMB, n. [Gr. (Gram.) The 

mark of exclamation [ ! ], used to denote emo- 
tion, surprise, or wonder. G. Brown. 

MC-PE-Q-J^E 'sis, to. [Gr. f«0t0w7<r<5.] (Ehet.) A 

figure* of speech which consists of an exclama- 
tion used by the orator to express strong emo- 
tion. Crabb. 

?C-PHRAC'TIC, a. [Gr. h<pq&(r(X(a, to remove ob- 
structions.] (Mea.) Having the property of 
dissohing or attenuating viscid matter and of 
removing obstructions ; attenuating ; deobstru- 
ent. Harvey. 

^C-PHRAC'TJCS, (Med.) Attenuating med- 
icines. Quincy. 

fiC-PHY-SE'SIS, TO. [Gr. (Med.) A 

quiclc breathing. Maimder. 

fiC-PY-RO'SjS, TO. [Gr. Destruction 

by fire. St. John. 

^C-RHilrTH'MyS, to. [Gr. kgnBpoi ; h, from, and 
pvOyuSi regul’ar motion.] (Med.) An irregular 
or disordered pulse. Crabb. 

fic'STv^-StED (5ks't5t-8ld), a. Filled with ecstasy. 

** The most ecstasied soul on earth.” Norms. 

fiO'ST4L-SiZE, V. a. To fill with ecstasy or ex- 
cessive joy. [n.] F. Butler. 

fiO'ST.A-sy, TO. [Gr. hcracts, displacement ; k, 
out, and ttrrrjfu, to place ; L. ecstasis j It. estasi 
Sp. extasi ; Fr. exiase.] 

1. A state in which the mind is so absorbed 
or lost that the ordinary objects of the senses 
do not afiect it ; a trance. 

Whether what we call ecstmi be uot dreaming with our 
eyes open I leave to be examined. l^cke. 

2. Excessive joy ; rapture ; transport ; delight j 
enthusiasm. 


The religious pleasure of a well-disposed mind does not 
aifect by rapture andec^^osy, but le like the pleasure ot health, 
still ana sober. South. 

Or waked to ecstasy the living lyre- Gray. 

3. t Madness. “ Blasted with SAaA. 

Syn. — Ecstasy, rapture, vaA transport all denote 
an extraordinary emotion, or excessive mental excite- 
ment. Ecstasy and rapture are always pleasurable ; 
as, “ Great joy produces ecstary or rapture.'*'* Trans- 
port is applied both to pleasurable and tc painful feel- 
ings ; transports of joy, rage, or anger. Trance is an 
ecstatic, temporary view of the spiritual world. 

f-fiC'STA-Sy, V. a. To fill with rapture, Bcott. 

?C-STAT'|C, ) [Or. ipcarariKSs ; It. estati- 

^O-STAt'I-CAL, ) 00 ; 8p. esetcOico ; Fr» eseta- 
tigm. — See* Ecstasy.] 

X. Completely absorbing ; entrancing. 

There doth my soul In holy vision sit. 

In pensive trance, and anguish, and ecasah/c fit itMton. 

2. Filling With ecstasy or excessive joy j trans- 
porting; ravishing. Ecstatic dreams.’^ Pope. 

3. trending to external objects- Norris. 

jPO-STAt'I-OAL-LY, ad. In an ecstatic manner ; 
ravishingly ; rapturously 5 delightedly. 

^'TA-sIs, to. [Gr. kratriii to , extend.] 

(Pm.) The lengtheuing of a syllable from 
short to long. Craig. 

i^C-TELJfP ' SfS, [Gr. kBUffia, to de- 

stroy.! (jbedinPros.) The elision of the final 
syllable of a word ehding in m, when the next 
word begins with a vowel. Scudamore. 

Me ' TO. [Gr. hdvpa ; to break out.] 


(Med.) A cutaneous eruption, characterized by 
large round pustules upon an indurated and 
highly infiamed base. • Dungtison. 

jBC'TO-BLAST, TO, [Gr. cktos, outside, and ^Xaa- 
t6s, a bud.] (Anat.) The membrane of a cell, as 
distinguished from the membrane of the meso- 
blast, or nucleus, from that of the entoblast, or 
nucleolus, and from that of the entosthoblast, or 
cell within the nucleolus. Agassis. 

jpC-TROT^IO* a. [Gr. «icr<rp<3ffic£i», to produce abor- 
tion.] (Med.) jsoting applications to prevent 
the development of any disease. Dungkson. 

IlC-TV-LoT'lC, a. [Gr. Ik, out of, and riXos, a 
callus.] (Med.) Having a tendency to remove 
callosities or indurations of the skin. Craig. 

EG-TV-LoT'IC, TO. (Med.) Any thing applied to 
a wart, or other callosity or induration of the 
skin, to eat it doum. Dunglison. 

fiC'TY-PAL, a. Taken from the original ; copied. 
“ The ectypal copies.” Ellis. 

:BC'TYPE, TO. [Gr. cfcrviros, worked in relief; L. 
ectypum ; Fr. ectypeJ] A copy from an original ; 
properly a copy in relief, [n.] Locke. 

ftC-TY-PCG^RA-PHY, to. [Gr. cxniTrof, worked in 
relief, and to describe.] A mode of etch- 
ing by which the lines are raised on the plate 
instead of being sunk in. FairkoU. 

EC-U-MfeN'lC, ) [Gr. oiKoopEviKS^ ; okovpivtj, 

£;C-U-MEN'1-C.\L, > the inhabited world ; Fr.ojci^- 
imhiique.] General ; universal ; — applied par- 
ticularly to the councils of the church ; as, “ An 
ecumenical council.” StilUngfleet. 

£C'IJ-Br|; (6k'u-re), n. [Fr.] A lodging-place for 
horses ; a stable. Johnson. 

EC 'ZE~Mj1 [«k'ze-ma, Dunglison ; ek-z6'me, C. 
Brdnde’], to, [Gr. tK^sita.) (^Med.) An eruption 
of small vesicles on the skin, usually set close 
or crowded together. Dunglison. 

^-DA'CIQUS (e-da'sliys), a. [L. edax, edacis ; edo, 
to eat.] Eating ; voracious ; devouring. Johnson. 

|:-DA'CIOUS-NgSS (e-da'shus-n«s), to. The qual- 
ity of being edacious ; edacity. Scott. 

jp-BA^r-TY (p-d&s'e-te), TO. [h.edacitasi It. edaci-’ 
th} Fr. eaaette.] Voracity ; greediness. Bacon. 

E-DApJS' O-DdE', TO- [Gr. Iha^oi, foundation, 
base, and bboBt, 6Bovr6si a tooth.] (Pal.) A 
genus of fossil placoid fishes. 


&D 'D4, n. [An Icelandic word which signifies 
the mother of poetry^ A book containing a 
collection of Scandinavian poetry, and an ac- 
count of the ancient Scandinavian, or Runic 
and Icelandic, mythology. 

There are two Eddas ; the older is believed to 
have been reduced to w^ritinR, from oral tradition, in 
Iceland, between A. J>. 1056 and 1133. The new 
Edda, supposed to have been composed 200 years 
after the former^ is an abridgment of it, with a new 
arrangement of its parts. P. Cyc, 

TO. [A. S. eder, a hedge.] 

1, (Httshandry.) Such wood, shoots, or twigs, 

as are w-orked into the top of hedge-stakes to 
bind them together. Tusser. 

2. A viper ; an adder*. [Local ] Broekett. 

^D'BJ^R, V. a. To bind together or to make tight 
by edder, Mortiftter. 

£d'D|SH, to* [A. S* odisc.] A second crop of 
grass ; aftermath ; rowen- [Local, Eng.] Todd. 

(-d6z), TO. The name ^ven by the no- 
, groes of the Gold Coast to the esculent root 
of Caladittm esculentum. Eng. Cyc. 

fiD'PYy. backward, again, and ea, 

running water ; loel. ida, a whirlpool.] 

L The water of a stream or tide that, by some 
partial repercussion, runs contrary to the gen- 
eral current ; a contrary current. Dryaen. 

2. Circular motion in a liquid or in air ; 
whirlpool. In circling eddies xuay.” Addieon. 

to'DY, a. ‘Whirling ; moving circularly. ^*Eddy 
winds.” Drydeth, Eddy currents.” aaoMuyv. 

£d'dy, V. TO. [». Ennisn ; m. bdbying, ebdibd.] 
To move as an eddy, “ Eddying flames ” West. 

fiD'DY, ®. a. To form into an eddy, Thomson. 


^D'DY— ■VVa’TBR, to. The water that 

falls back, as it were, on the rudder of a ship 
under sail ; dead-w’ater. Todd. 

ED'DY-WiXD, TO. Wind beat back from a sail, 
I a mountain, or any other obstacle. Clarke. 

I j&D-5L-FOR'SITE, n. (Min.) A mineral com- 
. posed of silica and lime; neutral silicate of 

. lime. Datta. 

fiD'jp-LfTE, n. (Min.) A mineral containing sil- 
! ica, alumina, and lime ; prehnite. Dana. 

J 5-DEir'A-TOSE, I [Qj.^ oeSyfia, a tumor ; Fr. 
i ^-DBM'A-ToDs, ) osdemateitx.] Relating to oede- 
j ma ; full of humors ; swelling. Harvey. 

IS'D^N, TO. [Heb. delight, pleasure,] A 

pleasant region in which was placed the garden 
of our first parents ; paradise. Sir. W. Jones. 

E'DJpX-fZED (s"d§n-izd), a. Admitted to a state 
of paradisiacal happiness. Davies. 

|1-d£^’'TAL, to. [L. e, priv., and dens, dentis, a 
tooth.] ’ (ZoOl.) One of the Edentata. Branae. 

E-DEJr'T4-T4, TO - pi [L. 
edentatus, deprived of 
teeth ; e, priv., and derts, 
dentis, a tooth.] (Zosl) 

The sixth order of mam- 
mals in Cuvier’s arrange- 
ment, including those which have no incisors, 
or front teeth, and which have great claws on 
their toes, as the sloth, the armadillo, the ant- 
eater, &c. Cmier. 

The Edentata show little intelligence, and their 
movements are slow and embarrassed. Baird. 



Skull of the armadillo. 


^-DfiN'TATE, ; 
5-Dj&N'TAT-eD, ) te< 


jg-DfiN'TATE, TO. 
an edcntal. 


Toothless ; destitute of 
teeth. Bailey. Gray. 

(Zcol.) One of the Edentata ; 

Clarke. 


E-D|;N-TA'TI9N, to. The act of extracting teeth ; 
a pulling out of teeth, [it.] Cockeram. 

e-DfiN'Ty-LOtS, a. Toothless. Owen. 

feDy-E (6j), TO. [A. S, ecg ; Gei. ecke; Dan. eg.) 

1. The thin, sharp, cutting part or side of a 
blade ; as, “ The edge of a knife.” 

2. A narrow part rising from a broader. 

Some harrow their ground over, and then plough it upon 

an edge. Mortimer. 

3. Brim ; brink ; margin ; border ; rim ; verge ; 
extremity ; as, ** The edge of a precipice.” 

4:. Intenseness of desire. “The hungry edge 
of appetite.” Shak. 

6. Keenness or acrimony of temper. 

Abate the edge of traitors, graciona Xiord. Shak. 
6. (Geom.) The line in which the faces of a 
polyhedron meet. Eliot. 

To set the teeth on. edge, to cause an uneasy tingling 
in the teeth. 

Syn.— See Bobber. 

jgDGE (gj), V. a. [S. EDGED ; pp. EDOmO, EDGED.] 

1. To render ^in or sharp, as the cutting part 


of a knife, sword, &c. ; to sharpen. Dryden. 

2. To furnish with an edge. “My sword, 
though edded with flint.” Dryden. 

8- To border with any thing; to fringe, 
“ With rubies edged and sapphire.” Di^am. 

4t. To exasperate ; to stimulate ; to incite. 
“ Might have edged his desperation,” Wetto^z. 

5. To put forward little by little. 

Edging by degrees their chairs forwards, they were in a 
little time got up close to one another. Xsicke. 

V. TO. To move forwards, sideways, or by 
little and little, as in sailing close to the wind. 
“ I must edge upon a point of wind.” Dryden. 

To edge away, or off, to remove, as from a coast, by 
little and little — To edge m %oith, to approach, as a 
shore, gradually. 

^IDGE'-BOne, to. The rump-bone of an ox or 
a cow ; — called also aitchbone and notchbone. 

SdGED (fijdor Sd^ed), p. a. L Having an edges 
sharp ; not blunt. 

2, (Bot.) Noting any part, or patch, of odor, 
when it is surrounded by a narrow rim of a dif . 
ferent odor Hgmlow. 

£l>G^'Lj5!SS, a. Having no edge ; blunt, fikah. 

TO. An iron bar or rail upon the 


m!eN, SfB; MdVB, n 6 R, 36N; BtJrLL, BUR, rOlE. — 9 , S» S> hard; § as t; as^ gz. — THIS, this. 


EDGE-RAILWAY 


EFFABLE 


edge of which the wheels of a railroad car roll, ad. In a manner 'Sw? 

a Sange being fanned npon their inner side, by instruction. Kilhngheck. who promotes, education. Bnt. CrU. 

projecting about an inch, in order to prevent gpfj. p^-ING-NfiSS, n. The quality of being edi- ED'U-CA-TQR, «. [L.] One who gives instruc- 
them from sliding off. Braude, fying or instructive. Clarke, tion ; one who instructs youth. Dr, Vmcent- 

gD^E'-RAIL-WAY, n, A railway or railroad in e/dj^e, «. [L. cedilis ; odes, a building.] {Rotn, :^-DUCE', v, a, [L. editco, to lead forth ; c, from, 
which the carriages run upon the edges of iron ^ ^ magistrate in ancient Rome, who had and duco^ to lead ; It. edacere ; Sp. educir,'] [i. 

bars, — in distinction from the tram-road, m charge of the temples, public buildings, educed educing, educed.] To draw out; 

which the iron rails are fiat. Francis, streets, &c. ; — written also eedile, Johnson, to bring out ; to extract. 

£d^E'-T66l, n. A sharp tool to cut with, as an E'DiLE-SHtP, n. The office of edile. Gray, Thormon, 

axe, a chisel, &c. There must be im jesting rmr, /nr- \ a • E-D U' Cl- BE E, cj. That maybe educed. 

with e<?(7e-^oo/s.” U Estrange, ED'JNG-TQN-ITE, n. (Iftn.) A mineral found in ^ ^ j 


and ducot to lead ; It. educere ; Sp. educir S\ [i. 
EDUCED EDUCING, EDUCED.] Todrawout; 


with edge-tools"' L'Estrange, 

Wf §E, ad. In the direction of the edge. 


to bring out ; to extract. 

From seeming evil still educing good. Thomson, 

^:-DU'CJ-BEE, a. That maybe educed. MaHineau, 
E-DtrCT', 71, That which is educed. Brands, 


Scotland, in small, ^ayish-white, translucent jp-DtrCT', 7 i, That which is educed. Brands, 
prisms! a crysta^ed felspar. .Bran*. ». [L. erfucf io ; Sp. The 

ID'IT, V* a. [L. edOf editust to publish ; Old Fr. e(£ucing or bringing out. Boyle, 


2. A narrow lace. , a book, newspaper, &c. ; to conduct ; to man- through which the expanded steam escapes. 

"Unte^et eVesTbSrdlS^f flower- »Se. as a literary publication. Bnt. CHt. g.nCc'TlVE, a. Dra^ving out; extractive. BoyU. 


beds, &c. ; border. Maunder . 

j^D'l-BLE, a, [L. edo, to eat.] Eatable ; fit to be 
eaten. “ Some flesh is not edible," Bacon. 

fiD'l-BLE-N^SS, n. The quality of being edible, 
or fit to be eaten. Scott. 


Maunder. ^-X^V^TIQ^ (9-dish'an^ jp-DCO'TQR, n. [L., an edmator.'] He who, or 


zione ; Sp, edicion\ Fr. editwn,'\ The impres- 
sion, puluication, or republication of a book ; 


that which, elicits. 


the number of copies printed atone time or for 5-Dt5rL^CQ-RANT, a, JTL. dulcorOf dulcorans^ to 
one publication ; as, “ The first edition^ the sweeten.] {Mei,^ Having the proper^ of 


second edition" &c. 


E'DTCT [S^difct, S. W. J. F, Ja, K, Sm, R. Wb. ; f :^-Di"TIQN-?R, n. An editor. 


€d'ikt or sMikt, P.], n, [L. edictum ; It. editto ; 
Sp- edicto ; Fr. edit.l A public ordinance or de- 
cree issued by a sovereign or high power ; an 
instrument signed and sealed by a despotic 
prince to serve as a law to his subjects ; an 
ordinance ; a rescript ; a proclamation. 

Severe decrees may keep o«r tongues in awa 

But to our thoughts what edict can give law? Drydcn* 


Gregory, 


fiD'I-TQR, n, [L.] One who edits ; one who su- 
perintends, revises, or prepares a work for pub- 
lication : — the conductor of a newspaper, jpur- 


sweetening, i^raig. 

5-DtJIi'CO-RANT, n. A medicine which purifies 
the fluids by depriving them of their acidity or 
other disagreeable qualities. Craig. 


properly speaking, cannot eadst in Britoin, because 
the enacting of laws is l<^gim in the ^U'liflxnent, andwt ^ 


anrtfS lication : -^the conductor of a newspaper, jour- ^“^^{h/CQ-RATE, n. a. [L. dtiUoro^ dulcorafus*^ 
..f nal, magazine, &o. ASdison. Pope. dulae, sweet It. addoleire ; Fr. >-du7corer.] [i. 

* > ^ . , . „ . . BDWLOOSATED i DP. EDULCOBATING, BDUECO- 

fiD-I-TO'RJ-AL, a, 1. Pertaining to an editor. rated.] 

, “ Editorial duty.” Dr, Parr, make sweet ; to sweeten, [e.] Evelyn, 

2. Written or composed by an editor; as, g, (Ckem.) To wash, so as to purify from 
I ** article is editorial. ’ acids, salts, or any soluble substance. Chambers. 

jBD'I-TOR-SHiPj «. The office, function, or busi- e-D&L-CO-RA'TIQN, ». [It, eduhorazionei Ev, 
ness of an editor. Tyers, ^ idulcar^ion,^ 


the king. c^ine. jgx)'j-TOR-SHlP, n. The office, function, or busi- 

Syn.—- See Hecb.ee, Law. ness of an editor. Tyers. 

®-DlC'TAL, a. Relating to edicts generally gD^t.TEfisS, n. A female editor. Ec. Reo. 

applied to Roman law. n* -r j-* * t 

The English eaaity has some resemblance to the Roman i“ ^1-DlT'y-ATE, V, a, [Low L. <editw>^ eedituatus^ 
fdictai law. -?• Oye. Xo govem Or manage, as a house. Gregory, 


6 d^I-FI-cANT [Sd'§-f$-k&nt,JK’. Wh,% 
kiint, Ja. Toad\i mdificOi cedijicans^ to 

build.] Building; constructing, [b,] Dugard, 
gD-I-Pl-CA^TIQN, n, [L. eedijieatio*^ It. edifica- 


To govern or manage, as a house. Gregory, 
EI>-RI-gPR-TJBrj3L'Jtf4, n, pi. [Gr. idpa/off, im- 


movable, and iipBalfids, the eye.] 
class of crustaceous animals, with 
situated on the sides of the head. 


[ZosL) A 
sessile eyes 
P. Oyc. 


ddulcoration^ 

1. The act of edulcorating or sweetening. 

2, (Chem.) The cleansing of substances, es- 

pecially pulverulent precipitates, by the repeat- 
ed effusion of water so as to remove all soluble 
matters, and render them free from taste and 
smell. Brande. 

jp-DtlL'C9-RA-T|VB, a. Having the quali^ of 
sweetemng or cleansing. Todd, 


zione; Sp. ed\jdoacion ; Fr. ^dijkation.'] fiD-U-CA-BlL'l-TY, n. Capacity or capability of E-Dt5'L'CQ-RA-TOR, n. An instrument for sup- 

1. A huildmg or edifice, [n.] BullOKar, being educated, [r.] Chalmers. nlvinsr small Quantities of water to test-tubes. 


3. Improvement by instruction ; instruction ; ^ ^ mi. * 

enlightenment,— particularly applied to the ED IT-CA“BLB> That may 
improvement of the moral or r^gious char- able. [^.J 


be educated ; teach- 


plying small quantities of water to test-tubes, 
watch-glasses, &c. ; a dropping-bottle. Hoblyn. 


improvement of the moral or rekgious cnar- 
acter. 

Not meaning that every word not deirigned to 
ahftll be reckoned for a «in. Rp. Taylor. 

Out of these magazines I shaU supply the town with what 
may tend to their ed^atwn, Axldison. 

iD'f-Fl-CA-TQ-RY, a. [It. ^ Sp. edijdcatorio.] 
Tending to edification, [r.] Bp. Hall, 

feD'I-FlCE ^d'?-fis), n. [L. (Bdijieium\ It. § Sp. 
edijicioi Fr, edifice.'] A fabric; a building; a 
structure. Shah, 

Syn.— is a commonly applied to a 
large public building, as a church, a temple, slate- 


fiD'y-OATE (5d'yu-kdt) (Jd^fi-kat, S. J. E. F.Ja . ; Ole. - iseans, or such eauuous puises. " Mfrotone. 
gd'ju-kat, W.], V. a. [L. educOt edueatus, to lead ee. A termination giving to the words in which 


Chambers. ^ jp-DUL'Ioys (f-dai'yus), a. [L. edulis.] Bata- 


Beans, or such* edulious pulses.” Brotone. 


forth ; e, from, and dueo, to lead ; It. educare ; 
Sp. educar\ Fr. Muquer.] H. educated ; pp. 
EDUCATING, EDUCATED.] To bring forth, de- j 
velop, or form the various physical, intellectual, 
and moral faculties of ; to form the mind and | 
character of ; to train ; to bring up ; to breed ; 1 
to instruct, as youth ; to nurture ; to teach. 


it occurs a passive sense, denoting the party to 
whom an act is done, or on whom a right is 
conferred, — the receiving party. Thus feoffee 
denotes the party to whom a feoffment is made, 
donee the party who receives a gift, &c- Burrill, 

EEK, V. a, [A. S. eca«, to increase.] See Eke. 


£d'U-CAT-®D, p. a. Having received education ; t EEK'|NG, n. Augmentation ; increase. Spenser. 
instructed j as, “An educated man.” gjjL (81), n. [A. S. eel ; Ger., Hut., dr Ban. aal.} 


house, dte, ; structure snd fabric are applied to the art £d-U-CA'TION, n, [L. educatio ; It. educazione ; 
or method of building or constmcting, or to the result educacton : Tv. Education.! The act of ed- 

of the construction, A solendid edt/ice : an elegant 


of the construction. A splendid ed^^e; an elegant 
^rueture ; the structure of a vessel or of an animal ; 
a largiB /aftric ; the of the universe ; the /nAric 
of cloth. 

(«d-9-fitah^gl), a, [L, eedificiaHs.) 
Relating to edifices. Hist, Rivers Gr, Brit, 1794. 

fiB^l-Fi-^IR, n, 1. t A builder. Huloet. 

3. One who edifies, improves, or instructs 
another. Johnson. 

ED^J-FY, V. a. [L. eedificOi to build ; It. e(Mfioare\ 
Sp. eM^ar ; [i. bdotej!) ; pp, ed- 

ifying, EDIFIED.] 

L t To build; to construet. ^^Th^rewas a 
holy chapel edified," Spenser, 

2. To Improve by instruction, particularly in 
character ; to instruct ; to enlighten. 

He that propheslatb edifieth the church. 1 Oor, xlv. 14. 

Men ate edUied when either their understanding is taught 
or when their hearts are moved. Hoolcer. 

3. fTo conduce ; to persuade. Bacon, 

fiD'l-FY^-P^G, n. The act of one who edifies ; — 
improvement by wistruction ; edification. 

Kndlew geneidogles, wbleh minister iiuestloiui rath^ than 
godly edifySiff. I Tim. i. 4. 

jfiD'l-Fir-JNG, p. a. Tending to edify ; instructive. 
** EMfying conversation.^^ U Estrange. 


uoating ; the act of developing and cultivating gated, serpent-l 

the various physical, intellectual, and moral ? ^ 

faculties; formation of the manners, and im- bedded and scai 
provement of the mind ; instruction ; tuition ; beL'— fIsH-JNG, i 
nurture; breeding, ‘ eels- 

Edveatioji, in the moat extensive sense of the word, may - . * 

comprehend every preparation, that is made m our youth for EEJLi —Git Acs 71, 

the sequel of our lives. PaUy. herb, with nhbc 


EEL (51), n- [A. S. <bI ; Ger., But,, § Dan. aal.] 
{Ich.) A malacopterygian apodal fish of the 
genus Mur<ma or Anguilla^ having an elon- 
gated, serpent-like body covered with a thick and 
soft skin, in which the scales are deeply em- 
bedded and scarcely apparent. Eng. Cyc. 

EEL — fIsH-JNG, n. The act or the art of catching 
eels- Clarke, 


{Bot.) A grass-like marine 
shaped leaves ; Zostera mwrir 


B sequel of our lives. jrouy. herb, with libbon-snaped leaves ; Zosdera marir 

’ T is ed'uratfon forms the common mind; ^ «« Gray. 

Just as the twig is bent tree *s inchned. Pope. ^ , . f 

includes instruction, moral die- EEL — PfB, n. A pie made of eels. Ogtlvie, 

.....A VISA /vf 


ciplfne, and the whole training made use of for im- - , - . , . , - hualcpt used for eateh- 

proving the mind and forming the character and EEL— POT, w. A kina or oasket used foi^at^ 


manner^, and it belongs appro] 


to childhood ing eels, 


turn is the communication of knowledge in literature, hot , Sota vfwJgams , also the viviparoiw Wen 
science, business, &c. Thation is the act of teaching ny ; ZOarces vwiparus, xannretk, 

pupils ; ntiriuref the training of children. EEL'-BHAPED (Sl'shSpt), «. Shaped like an eel. 

fiD-lT-oA'TIQN-AL, a. Relatine to education. EEL'-SKtN, n. The skin of an eel. Shak. 

[“'A modem word, now in good use,” Sc. JBev.] gEE'-SPflAK, ». A spear for catching eds. ' 

We are now pretty well used to « edwcotitonol," and the e a *««**;« Ad-;™ nS 

word is sometimes serviceable enough. fi'ench, E EN (5n), od, A contraction Of even, 

:fiD-u-CA'TIQN-AL-LY, ad. By means of eduoa- (it)» a>d. A contraction for eoer. 
tion ; by way of instruction, Ch. Ob, £iFF, n, A small lizard ; eft. — See Eft* Johnsoin. 

fiB-U-CA'TION-A-RY, a. Belonging to educa- £f'FA-BLE, a, |X. eJfMUsi effor^ to speak.] 

tion; educational.' [r.] Agrees StritMand. That may be explained; explicable. Bhaprow, 
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EFFLORESCE 


jgF-FACE', V, a, [L. rar, out of, and /hdes, face, 
form ; Fr. r/facer^] [e\ effaced ; pp. effac- 
ing, EFFACED.] 

1. To remove anj- thing written, painted, en- 
graved, carved, or in any way impressed upon 
a surface ; to rub oiF ; to ’wipe out ; to blot out ; 
to expunge ; to erase ; to obliterate ; to cancel. 

Characters on dust the first breath of wind effaces. Loche, 
Otway failed to polish or refine. 

And nuent Shakspeare scarce effaced a line. Pope, 

2. To destroy or wear away, as an impression 
of the mind. 

Nor length of time our gratitude efface. Dryden. 

SyXL* — To efface is to destroy the surface, or to rub 
out ; to erase^ to scratch out ; to expunffe, to wipe 
out ; to obliterate, to blot or wear out; to cancel, to 
cross the lines of a writing. Efface an insenptinn ; 
erase a line ; expwtgt a part of a writing ; obliterate 
the whole. 


JPF-PACB'A-BLE, a. Capable of being effaced. 

^!P-FACE'M 5 NT, n. Act of effacing. Perry, 

f JgF-PAS'CI-NATE, u. a, [L. effascino, effascina^ 

To bewitch ; to fascinate. Cockcram. 

t®P-FAs-Cl-NA'TION,?t. [L.effascinatio,'] Fas- 
cination ; enchantment. lihey^ord. 

|!P-FfiCT', n, pL. ejfectus ; ex, from, and fach, 
to make ; It. effetto ; Sp. efseto ; Fr. effet.'] 

1 . That which is produced by an operating 
cause ; result ; issue ; consequence. 

We see the pernicious effects of luxury in the ancient 
Bomans. Addison, 

2. Result intended ; advantage ; profit- 

Ohrist is become of no effect unto you. Oed, v, 4. 

3. Purport ; substance ; general intent. 

They spake to her to that effect. 2 Chrtm. xxxiv. 22. 

dt. Fact; reality. 

No other in effect than what it seems. Herikam, 

5. Striking appearance ; specious exhibition ; 
as, ** That was done for effeeV^ 

0. {Fim Arts.) First impression produced by 

the sight of a picture or other work of art ; also, 
the result of all the peculiar excellences of the 
true master Fairholt, 

7. pL (Z/cptc.) Goods ; movables ; furniture ; 
personal estate ; personal or movable goods. 

The emperor knew that they could not convey away many 
of their effects, Acldtson. 

4®* This word [^acte] has been held to be more 
comprehensive than the word ffoods, as including fix- 
tuies, which “ goods ’* will not include. BurrM. 

Syn. — Effect is that which is produced by some 
cause or agent, and it is applied to both physical and 
moral subjects ; consequence is that which follows, 
and is applied only to moral subjects. Effects are the 
genus ; consequences and results, the sjiecies, and 
therefore included in the effects. Effect-, are immedi- 
ate, consequences more remote than effects, and results 
more remote than cont^equences. Immediate effect', 
remote consequence ; final result or issue, 

^ 1 F-F£cT', V. a. fL. efficio, effecffus\ It. effeUti- 
are', efeotuar •, Fr. ejfecmer,^ p. effect- 
ed ; EFFECTING, EFFECTED.] 

1- To produce, hrs a cause ; to cause. 

The change was effected by vinegar. Boyle, 

2. To brin^ to pass ; to accomplish ; to exe- 
cute ; to achieve. 

What he decreed 

He effected. Milton, 

?F-FfeCT'¥E, n. See Bffeotoe. Spenser. 

^:F-FfeCT'l-BLE, a. That can be effected; prac- 
ticable ; feasible, [b.] Broime. 

^IF-FfiC'TIQN, n. [L. effectio, a doing; It. effe- 
zione.'] 

1. Act of effecting ; performance. Hah. 

2. (Geom.) A problem or praxis drawn: from 

some general proposition ; the geometrical con- 
struction of a proposition. Ash. 

?F-F£iC'TIVE, a. \Ju.^eotivm ; It. eff^vp ; Sp. ' 
efsetvoQ ; Fr. effectijA Having the power to 
produce effects ; producing effect emcacious ; 
effectual ; efficient ; operative ; active ; service- 
able ; as, “ An effective force.” 

Whosoever is an effectxoe reel cause of doing his n^hbor 
wrong is Ap. Twlor, 

Syn. — fiJauses which have the power to. produce, 
or which usually have a share in producing, a given 
effect, are called ffecUve ; those which actually pro- 
duce, or actually have a share in producing, an ofmet, 
effeient ; those having a large share, efficacious ; those 
having a share, .or having already produced a decisive 
etibet, effectual. An eff^we mihtaiy force; efficient 
cause ; efficancus remedy ; effectual stop or cure. 


?F-P£c'TIVE-I.Y, In an effective manner. 

^;P-FEC'TiVE-NESS, ». The quality of being ef- 
fective or of producing effects. Ask, 

5 F-PfeCT^L 5 SS, a, \Vithout effect ; impotent ; 
useless. “ Sure, all *s effectless.** Shak. 


^ervescencia ; Fr. effervescence,] The act of ef- 
fervescing ; intestine commotion of a fluid ; es- 
cape of gaseous matter from liquids in the pro- 
cess of chemical action and decomposition ; a 
bubbling; fermentation. 

Syn- — See EBCI.I.ITIOII. 


5 F-F£c'TOR, n. [L.] He who, or that which, pro- 
duces any effect; performer; — creator; maker. ' 

The effectors of what they were the foreshowers. Spenser. 

That Infinite Being who was the efficior of it. Derham, 

jgP-pgCTS', n. pi. Movables ; goods ; furniture ; 
personal estate. — See Effect. Addison. 

5F-P]6CT'n-AL (ef-fefct'yij-al), a. 1. Producing 
decisive effect ; having effect ; operative ; effica- 
cious ; adequate ; as, Effectual means to ac- 
complish a purpose.” 

2 . t Expressing facts; veracious. “Con- 
clude my words ^ectuoL** Shak. 

Syn. —See Effective. 

5P-PfiOT'U-AL-LY, ad. In an effectual manner; 
so as to produce* an effect ; efficaciously. 

^P-FfiCT'U-AL-NjBSS, n. The quality of being 
effectual. ^iUingffeet. 

5F-PfiCT'y-ATE, V. a. [It. effeUuare% Sp. efec- 
tuar ; Fr. effectuer,] p. effectuated ; pp. ef- 
fectuating, EFFECTUATED.] To bring to pass ; 
to effect ; to accomplish. “ After all that was to 
be done abroad was effectuated** Burnet, 

5P-P£CT-T;-A'TIQN, ». The act of effectuating 
or bringing to pass. [».] Coleridge. 

t SlF-FfiCT'y-oSE, a. Effectual. Joye, 

t ?P-F:£CT'y-Otls, a. Effectual. Barret, 

t ^:P-F:feCT'U-O0S-LY,a<Z. Effectually. Stapleton. 


^:P-FEM' 1 -NA-CY, n. [Sp. afeminacion ; Fr. ef- 
femination.] The quality of being effeminate ; 
softness unbecoming a man ; womanish soft- 
ness, weakness, delicacy, or timidity. 


But foul effeminacu held me yoked 
Her bondslave. 


MUton, 


?F-F:&M^ 1 -NATB, a. [L. effeminatm ; femina, a 
woman ; It. effeminato ; Bp. (ffemmado.] 

1 . Having the qualities of a woman ; woman- 
ish ; soft to an unmanly degree ; feminine. 

The king, by bis voluptuous life, became iffeminate. Bacon. 

Such a style, ooinnarod with the more manly elocution of 
Cicero, wc call effemuiate. Camj)beU. 


jBF-PjpR-v£is''C5N-CYi n„ Effervescence. Ash. 

fir-F^R-ViiS^C^NT, a, [It. efferveseente ; Fr. ef- 
feriescent.] That effervesces; bubbling; boil- 

Ure. 

£F-P: 5 '®“FES'C 1 -BLE, a. Capable of effervescing; 
that may effervesce. Smart. 

5F-FETE', a. [L. effeetus ; ex, priv., and foetus, 
or fetus, fruitful, productive.] 

1, That can no longer bring forth ; exhausted ; 
barren. “The animal becomes effete,** Ray. 

“ The earth effete by the drought.” Bentley. 

2. "Wom out with age. South. 

EF-FI-CA'CIOi;S (Sf-fe-ka'shus), a. [L. effeax, 
effcads ; It. § Fr. ejffcace ; Sp. ejlcaz.] Actu- 
^ly producing effects; producing the conse- 
quence intended or desired; effectual ; powerful. 

But you will ask. Upon what account is it that prayer be- 
comes effeaciow with Ood to procure us the good things we 
pray for •' I answer. Upon this, that it is the fulfilling of tliat 
condition upon which God has promised to convey his bless- 
ings to men. South, 

Syn.— See Effective. 

£F-F1-CA'CI01’S-LY, ad. Effectuany. 

fiF-FJ-GA'CIOrS-NjESS (ef-fe-ka'shus-nSs), The 
quality of being efficacious ; efficacy. Ash. 

jEF'FJ-C A-CY, n. [L. efficacitas ; It. efficaeia ; Sp. 
ejicacia ; Fr. efflcacitej] The quality of being effi- 
cacious ; power to produce effects ; production 
of the consequence intended ; as, “ The efficaey 
of remedies.” 

®P-Fl"OU!NCE (?f-fIali'y?nB), J [l. 

BP-Fl"CI?N-OY (?f-fiah'yen-s 9 ), > dmtia ; Sp. 
efcienciaA] The quality of being efficient ; t& 
act, or the power, of producing enects ; agency. 

The manner of this divine effifAency being fer above us. 

Hooker, 

|:F-FI''CI¥NT (ff-fish'yfnt), a. ^.effidensi, It. 
effidente ; Sp. eficmite ; Fr. effetevdAi Actually 
producing or helping to produce effects ; that 
produces directly a certain effect; causing ef- 
fects; effective; efficacious; effectual; compe- 
tent; able; active; operative. 


2 . Tender; delicate j — in a good sense. 

As well we know your tenderness of heart. 

And gentle, kind, effendnate remorse. Shak. 


If man has not within himself a principle of self-motion, 
his motions must all be owing to the efficient impulse of some 
extrinsic cause. Ctmke, 

Syn.— See Effective. 


jpP-FjSM'l-NATE, V. a. [L. effemino, effeminatm ; 
It, effeminare', Sp. afeimnar\ Fr. eff'emmerA] 
[t. EFFEMINATED ; pp. EFFEMINATING, EFFEM- 
INATED.] To make effeminate or womanish; 
to emasculate ; to unman ; to soften. Bacon. 
Their wickedness naturally tends to geminate them. Scott. 

IJF-fSm'I-nAte, c. n. To grow or become femi- 
nine or womanish ; to soften. 

In a sloihftil peace courage will effcotinate. Pope, 

jF-F^M'I-NATE, n. An effeminate person. “This 
wanton young effeminate** Daniel. 

^IF-FllM'l-NATE-LYj 1 - Ib an effeminate 
manner. * Effeminately gay.’' Fawkes. 

2 . By means of a woman ; by womanish arts. 
“ Effeminately vanquished.” Milton. 

®F-f£m'|-NATE-N^S, n. Unmanly softness ; 
effeminacy*. Sidney. FvUer. 

t jpF-FfiM-l-NA'TIpN, ». [X. effemmatio.] Ef- 
feminacy. ^'Degenerbus effemination.** Browne. 

EF-FEJ^'DI, n. A Turkish word which signifies 
lord, master, or st^erior, and is joined as a title 
of respect to ecclesiastical, legal, and other civil 
functionaries, in contradistinction to aga, the 
title by which high military personages are des- 
ignated. P. Cyc. 

t ]feP'F]^-ROt5fS, a. [L. efferm*, fera, a wild 
beast}.] Fierce ; wild ; savage. Bp. King. 

fiF-FJgR-VfiSCE' («f-fer-v« 8 '), V. «. [L. effervesco.] 
It. EFFERVESCED ; pp. EFFERVESCING, EFFER- 
VESCED.] To be in that state of commotion or 
bubbling which arises in a fluid when a part of 
it flies off in an elastic form ; to work, as liquids 
when fermenting ; to froth ; to ferment. Mead. 

fiF-FIlR-Vfis'C^lNCE, n. [It. effervescenza •, Sp. 


^F-fF'CI^INT, n. The cause of effects ; factor. 
“ The great efficient of the world.” Hale. 

^;P-F!"CIjpNT-LY (^f-nsh'y^nt-l?), ad. In an ef- 
ficient manner ; effectively. South. 

t JgJP-FIERCE', V. a. To make fierce. Spenser. 

I ^ 1 P-pI^'J-AL, a. Exhibiting in effigy. Todd. 

\ :ipP-Fl 9 'l-ATE, V, a. [L. ^gio, ejffigiaim.] To 
form in semblance. [r.j Dean King. 

?F-Fl 5 f-I-A'“TrQN, n. The act of imaging. Bailey. 

^:F-P^g^'I-E^(ef-fld'jf-€z},w. {L. effigies.] Effigy. 
“ The effigies or actual image of '^ich.” Dryden. 

£f'PI- 9 ^Y, n. [L. effigies ; effinqo, to form or 
fashion ; It. effigie ; Sp, effgie ; Fr. effigie.] An 
image or figure of a person ; the representation 
of a person — sometimes applied to a portrait, 
but ordinarily to the sculptured figures on sep- 
ulchral monuments, and to the heads of mon- 
archs, &c., on coins and medals. FairhoU. 

To hum or to hang in effigy, to bum or to hang an 
image of a person, as a mark dr disgrace and contempt. 

t ^:F-FLA^' 1 -TATE, V. a. [li. effiagito, efflagita^ 
To demand earnestly. Cookeram. 

3pP-PLATE', V. a. [L. effio, effkdm.] To puff up, 
“He . . . being with pride.**’ [a.j Wood. 

jpF-PLA'TIQN, si. ’ The act of breathing out, 

A soft ypaidon of celestial fire 

Came, nke a rushing breeze, and shook the lyre. FoamdZ, 

£f-FLO-R£sCE' («f-flo-r«s'), V. n. [L. effloresco.] 

[i. EFFLORESCED ; pp. EFFLORESCING, EFFLO- 
RESCED.] To form dust or powder, or to be 
covered with a feathery incrustation, on the sur- 
face, as crystals, which lose their water of crys* 
tallization by exposure to air. Brcmde. 
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EGOTISM 


£F-FLQ-EfiS'C5NCE, in..,, 

jy, S ejlcrtJscctma ; Fr* 


[L. ejfloresco; JSp 

J^F-PLO-R£S'C5N-Cy ^ "" 

reseeace.'] 

1. {Bot.) The flowering season*; the produc- 
tion of flowers ; a flowering. Bacon. 

2. (Med.) A redness or eruption on the skm, 
as in measles, and similar diseases. Qiiiney. 

3. {Chem.) The act of efilorescing ; a chani^e 
or crumbling down of certain crj-Htaliiiifd saLis 
to powder on exposure to the air ; the spontane- 
ous crumbling down of transparent crystals in 
consequence of the loss of water. Braude, 

fiF-FLQ-RES'CJ^NT, a. [It. (0orescmte\ Fr. e/*- 
floi'esceni ] Shooting out in the form of flow- 
ers ; shooting into white threads or spicula* ; 
forming a white dust on the surface.^ EJ/h^ 
rescent incrustations.” Woodward, 

feP^PLC-5NOE, n, [Fr. ejpuence,^ That which 
flows out ; efflux ; emanation. 

Bright effajuumc of bright essence increate. Milton. 

EP'PLy-9N-CY, n. Same as Efelvence. Ask. 

fiP 'Fill-? N'T, a, [L. ex, out of, and duo, /^ue? 2 S, 
to flow; Sp. efucnte\ Fr. ejfiue^it^ Flowini 
out ; issuing out. “ Effluent beams.” Pamet 

gP-FLU'Vl-A-BLB, a. That may be thrown off 
in the form of effluvium. Boyle. 

j?F-FL.tr'Vl-ATE, V, n. To throw off effluvia, 
[n,] Boyle. 

gF-PLU'Vl-lJM, n. ; pi. ?P-rLO'vi-.^. [L.] Some- 
thing flowing out in the form of vapor ; minute 
and generally invisible particles which exhale 
from terrestrial bodies or putrefying mat- 
ter ; invisible vapor. ** Sulphureous effluvium'' 
Brotcue, “Atomical effluvia," Glanville, 

£F'FLt5rx, n. The act of flowing out ; effusion ; 
flow : — that w'hich flows out ; emanation ; efflu- 
ence. “ By continual effluxes of those powers 
and virtues.” ' South, 

t JgiP-FLOx', 17. n, [L. effluo, effluxus.'] To run 
out ; to flow away to pass away. Boyle, 

?;F-FL0X'igN (ff-flfik'ahun), n, 1. The act of 
flowing out ; flow ; effusion ; efflux. 

2. That which flows out ; effluvium j emana- 
tion; effluence. 

There are some light efflwaoru from spirit to spirit. 


1 




t ?F-f0RCB', 17. a, [Fr. efforcer,^ To force. 

Ere that we to tfforce it do begin. Sjjeaser, 

t ?P-P€5RM', 17. a, [L. efformo."] To form. “ Ef- 
forming us after thy own image.” J3jp. Taylor. 

t jBf-FQR-MA'TIQN, n. Formation. More, 

iEF'FORT, n, [L. ex, from, and fortis, strong ; 
Fr. effort,^ An exertion of strength ; exertion ; 
essay ; attem]^ ; trial ; struggle ; laborious en- 
deavor ; as, “To make an effort," Dmham, 
Synu— See Attempt, Ekbeayor. 
£f'P6RT-Ii|;ss, a. Making no effort. Southey. 
?lF-F5s'srQN (§f-f!5ah'un), n. [L. effossio ; qfo- 


The act t 


dio, effossm, to dig up, 

“ The passion of con 

f EP-FRAl'A-BLE, a, [Fr. efflroyahle,] Fright- 
ful. “ Their effraiaJble nature.” Barvey, 

t-J?F-FRAT',i7.a. [Fr. ^myer.] To make afraid ; 
to affright; to scare. Spenser. 

f iiF-FEf-rfl'TION, It. [li. effreemtio \froenum, 
a rein.] Unruhness. Cockeram. 

t J?F-FR6 nT', V, a. To give assurance to. 

I «n naturally bashful, nor hath conversation, jtge, or 
travel been able to ^ront me. Aiiv^e* 

?F-FR6n'T?-RY (pf-jfrfln't§-r 9 ), n, [L. ^ffrom, 
barefaced ; ^o?w, frontis, the orow; 
WxJ ej^onterie,'} Indecorous or insolent bold- 
ness; impudence; shamelessness; audacity; 
assurance ; hardihood. 

O&ers with ignonuce and inrafficieney have self-odmi- 
ration and ^ontery to set up themselves. Fates. 

Syn. — See Audacity. 

?F-FE6NT^y-OfJs-LY, end. With effrontery; 
insolently ; shamelessly. North, 

5F-F&LgE' (ef-flilj')» '0- It. [L. effulgeo.'XTo send 
forth lustre or effulgence, [nlj Thomson. 


Shak. 


} ?P-P0L'G?:XCE, n, A resplendent or dazzling 
light ; lustre ; brightness ; splendor ; brillian- 
cy; radiance. 

On darkling man in pure efttlffence shine. 

And cheer the clouded mind w ith light divmc. Johnson. 

Syn. — See Radiance. 

?F-FGL'g?NT, «. Shining; bright; luminous; 
dazzling. “ Effulgent rays of light.” Cooper, 

^P-FC’L'gBXT-LYj lit an effulgent manner. 

t?F-FU-MA-BIL'l-TY, n. The quality of being 
volatile, or of flying off in fumes. Boyle, 

t ?F-FUME',i?. «. [L./«»i«s, smoke-] To breathe 
or puff out. B, Jonson. 

t ?F-FfJ2^D',i7.a. [L.^MJ^do.] To pour out. More, 

BF-PU^E' (ef-fuz'), V, a, [L. effundo, effusus,'] 
[i. effused; pp. effusing, effused.] To 
pour out ; to spill ; to shed. 

At In®* omc-Hnp' •f’-OT" b-s wide 

Ai-i* •■M li.i ^ .Mu’ i * (_• '/ *1. u..* y tide. Pope. 

?F-FU^E', 17. n. To emanate. Thomson, 

t ?F-FU§E', n. Waste ; effusion. 

And much effuse of blood doth make me faint. 

©F-FUSE', a. 1. t Dissipated; extrava- 
gant. Bp. Richardson. 

2. {Bot.) Poured forth; spreading 
loosely J — applied to an inflorescence. 

3. i^Conch.) Noting shells which have 
the lips separated by a groove. Maunder. 

?;F-FU'§igN (^f-fa'zhun, 93), n. [L. effusio ; It. 
effttzione ; Sp. efuswn.'] 

1. The act of effusing or pouring out a liquid ; 
an outpouring. “ Bfftmon of wine.” Bp. Taykyr. 

2. A waste, spilling, or shedding, as of blood. 

stop effudon of Christian blood. Shok. 

3. That which is poured out ; efflux. 

Wash me with that precious effusion, and I shall be whiter 
tiian snow. King Charl&t. 

4. Expression of thought by words. 

His style [Johnson’sl was the most unlike of all styles to 
the natural effusion of a cultivated mind. Sir J. Mackintodi, 

6. The act of giving freely ; bountiful donation. 
“ That liberal c fusion of aU,” &c. Hammond, 

0. {Anat.) The escape of any fluid out of the 
vessel containing it into another part. 

The effusion of serum is a common result of inflammation 
of serous membiancs. DmglxHm. 

7. (^Astron.) That part of the sim Aquarius 

me water is- 



represonted on celestial globes by tl 
suing out of the um or the watc: 
called also^t<520?t. 


water-bearer ; 
London Ency. 

?F-FU'S|VE, a. Pouring out; dispersing; dif- 
fusive; spreading; expansive. 

The effusive South 

Warms the wide itir. Thomson. 

?F-FU'S1VE-DY, ad. In an effusive manner. 

?F-Fa'SJVE-N:esS, n. State of being effusive. 

fiFT, n, [A. S. efeta, efete.'] {Zool.) The com- 
mon name applied to the various species of sal- 
amanders or newts, particularly to the smooth 
newty or Sissotriton pwictatus. Bell. 

ffiPT, ad, [A. S. cefi, or eft, sigain.] Soon; 
quickly, Spenser, 

f^FT'l^ST, ad, superl. Soonest; first. Shak. 

:6ft'SITHES, ad, Ofttimes. [Local, North of 

England.] HaUiwell, 

t£PT-S66N§', ad, [A. S, eft^sona.'} Soon af- 
terwards ; in a short time. Spenser, 

Hold ofi; unhand me, gray-beard loon I 
Eftaoons his hand drupt he. Colervdge, 

5-6Ad', interj. Noting exultation ; — reputed to 
be a corruption or a diminutive of the oath “ by 
God," Lancashire Dialect, 

n. [I^unio ceg&r^ the ocean.] 

1. An impetuous flood or tide; Browne, 

2. An early-blossoming tulip. Ash, 

fiG'?-RAN, n. UMm.) A variety of garnet found 
near Eg^r in Bohemia. Brands, 

n. {As^ott.) An asteroid, or minor 
planet, discovered at Naples by Dr. De Gasparis, 
on the 2d of Nov., 1850. Brands, 

t ?-^£R'MI-NATE, 17. n. To germinate. Cockeram. 

?-gEST', V. a, pj. egero, egestusJ\ To throw 
out ; to void as excrement, [n.] Booth, 


voiding digested i 

j^GG, w. [A.S.eey ; Dut. eii Ger. ey; Dan, eeg; 
Sw. eegg; Gael, ugh. — L. ovum; It. oio; Tr. 
ceuf. — Old Eng. ey ; pi. eyren.] 

1. A body from which an animal originates ; 
ovum ; — popularly a body laid by fowls, tur- 
tles, &c., usually covered with a thin shell, and 
containing a yolk and albumen. 

The essential parts of an effg‘ are the yolk, the 
Purkinjean or germinal vesicle, and the Wagnerian 
vesicle, or germinal dots. The albumen, or white, 
and the shell, are of secondary' importance, and are 
not present in all kinds of eggs, Jlgassiz, 

2. Any thing shaped like an egg. Boyle 

;&GG, 17. a, [A. S. eggian ; Icel. eggia.'] [fc 

EGGED ; pp. EGGING, EGGED.] To incite ; to 
instigate ; to edge, [r.] Derham. 

fiGG-A ND-TONG UB, n. {Arch .) 

An ornament carved on the Ai //^ 

ovolo. IVeale, 

£gg'— bAg, n. A receptacle for eggs. Goldsmith, 

jfeGG'—BIRD, n. {Oi'nith.') A name given to some 
species of web-footed birds of the family Lari- 
ace, or gulls. xarreU 

£gG'— BORN, G. Produced from an egg. Drayton, 

fiGG'—ciJP, ». A cup used for holding an egg 
to be eaten at table. Clarke, 

:6g'G?R, n, [See Egg, v. a.] 1. One vrho eggs, 
or incites. Sherwood* 

2. A gatherer of eggs ; eggler. Holbrook, 

£G'G?-RYj n. A nest of eggs. [R.] — See Eyry. 

jEGG'— n6T, n. A posset made of eggs, ale, bran- 
dy, and sugar. Merle. 

jEG'GJNG, n. Incitement. CUaveland, 

:i^GG'LER, n, A dealer in eggs. Broekett, 

feGG'NOG, n. A drink made of spirit, milk, sugar, 
and eggs, beaten up together. W, Ency, 

£gg'— PLANT, n. {Bot.) A plant cultivated for 
its egg-shaped fruit, which is used bpiled, 

stewed in sauces, &c., like the love-apple ; So- 
lanum mclongena, Loudon, 

£gG'-SHAPED (Sg'shapt), a. Shaped like an egg ; 
having the form of an egg ; ovate. Hill, 

j£GG -SH^LL, n. The shell or crust of an egg. 

E-gi-L6P'|-CAL, a. 
eye ; L. eegllops,'] 

having an ulcer in the corner of the eye. 

E'g-j-LOPS, n. See .Egilops, Todd. 

E'^IS, n. See JEgis. Todd, 

^:-g:i,An'DIT-lose, ) |X. «, priv., and plan- 

®-GLAn'DU-LOCs, ) dulosus, glandulous ; glan- 
dulce, glands.] Destitute of glands. Oraig, 

£G'LAN-TINE, or j&G'LAN-TiNB (19), [fig'lgin-tin, 
S, f E, Ja, K. Sm, ; 4ga?in.tln, W, F.], n. [Fr. 
^glantier^ {Bot.) A species of wild rose ; sweet- 
brier ; Rosa rvhxginosa ; — applied by Milton to 
the honeysuckle.* 

O’ercanopied with luscioua woodbine. 

With sweet musk roses, and with eytontuie. Siwk, 

j?-GL6M'j?-RATE, 17. a, [L. e,priv., and ghmero^ 
glomeratus, to form into a ball.] To unwind, as 
thread from a ball. Craig, 

II E'Gg-I^M, n, [L. ego, I ; It, ^ Sp. egoismo ; Fr. 


[Gr. aly(X<t>x^f an ulcer in the 
Affected with the aegilops; 

Cotes. 


1, The opinion of those who profess to be 
sure of nothing but their own existence. Reid. 

2. The love of one's self ; selfishness. Clarke, 

II B'Gg-IST, h, [It. % Sp. egoista ; Fr. ^geiste,] Cue 
of a class of philosophers who professed to be 
sure of nothing but their own existence. Reid, 

(I S-gO'I-TY, n. [L. egOf I,] Fersonality ; iden- 
tity. [r.] 

I would soy the egottp remidns ; that Is — that by which I 
am the same 1 was. Wolkistoiu 

|[t'og-M!^M, n. Same as Egoism. Baxter, 

B'og-aPHi-ISM:, w. FGr./3;<5,I,and0ed?,god.] The 
doctrine of those too deify self. Christ. Exam. 

II t'Gg-TiSM, or £G'g-Tl§M [s'gq-ttzm, S. P. J. 
E. Ja, K . ; e'go-tizm or Sg'o-tlzin, W. F , ; o- 
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EGOTIST 


4G7 


EKE 


ilzm, Sm, iZX fi, [Gr. iyia^ I ; L. ego ; It. ^ Sp. 
egotismo.’l The frequent use, or the vanity 
which is manifested by the frequent repetition, 
of the first personal pronoun in conversation 
or HTiting, or by talking much of one’s self. 

“ Contrary to niy own judgment, I have made 
the €, in thef first syllable of this word, lone, because 
I see It IS uniformly so marked m all the dictionanes 
I hav’e seen ; but I am much mistaken if analogy does 
not, m time, recover her rights, and shorten this 
vowel by joining it to the ff, as if written 
Walker. 

Syn. — See Vanity. 

•j E'GO-tIst, n. One who talks much of himself. 

A tribe of egotist for whom I have always had a mortal 
aversion. 


In an egotistical 
Booth. 


(I E-GO-TlS'TfC, ) Sclf-conceited ; vain ; 

II E-GQ-TlS’TI-CAl., ) opinionated. Todd. 

II E-GQ-TXS'Tt-CAL-LY, ad. 
manner. 

II E'GQ-TIZE, U. n. p. EGOTI 2 ED ; pp. EGOTIZING, 
EGOTIZED.] To talk or write much of one’s 
self ; to be egotistical. “ I egotize in my letters 
to thee.” Coicper. 

(I ^l-GUE'^roUS (e-gre'jus) [e-grS'jus, S. E. F. K.; 
e-gr 2 'j?-us, IV. P. J. Ja. Sm. a. [Ir. egre- 
gim ; ex, from, and grez, gregis, a flock ; It. ^ 
Sp. egregio.']^ Eminent j remarkable; extraor- 
dinary ; distmguished, either in a good or a bad 
sense; — now generally used in a bad sense. 
** Egregious merits.” Milton, Egregious 
impudence,” Bp. Hall. 

II ®-GRE'^r 0 lTS-LY, ad. Eminently ; remarkably ; 
— generally in a'bad sense. 

0 ¥-GRE’ 9 IOUS-n£SS, n. The state of being egre- 
gious or extraordinary. Sherwood. 

B'GR^SS, n. [L. egressus ; It. egresso^ 

1. The act of going out ; departure ; egression. 


. Tr^ 

2 . {Astron,) The passing off of a planet from 
the sun’s disk. Hind, 

?:-GR£s'SI 9 N (^-grSsh'iin), n. [L. egressio.'] The 


act of going out ; egress. 

lg5-GRfiSS^QR,n. One who 
makes e^css ; one %vho 
goes out. [n.] Dwight, 

E'GR?T,w. [Ft, aigrette, 
a heron, and a tuft of 
feathers.] 

1. (Omith.) A fowl of 
the heron kind. Bailee/, 

2. A feather of the 
heron, B, Jofisoft. 

3. (Bot.) The down of 
thistles, &c. ; aigrette. 

4. {Zofd.) A species 
of ape; Simia Aggula 
of Linnaeus. Fischer, ^ 

E'GR?TT, n. An orna- 
ment of ribbons. Boag, 


B. Jonson, 



Little egret 
(Arrlect garzettay. 


t £g'RI-MO-NY, n, 1. [Gr. iypffju&vrr J L. agrimo- 
m*a,] {Bot^ The hero agrimony. Cotgrave, 

2. [L. eBgrimonia."\ Great sorrow. Cookeram, 

E'GRI-QT, n. pPr. aigrel ; aigre^ sour.] A spe- 
cies of acid cherry. Bacon, 

*fiG'Rl-TUDE, n. [L. cegrituM^ Sickness of 
mind ; sorrow. Sir T, Elyot, 

j;-9fP'TIAN, a, [Gr. Alylrrrwi,} {Geog.) Re- 
lating to Egypt. Warlmrton. 

ErgptHm htm, a name formerly given to the firuit 
of the plant speciomMy — called also 

thae'orean bean and Indieai saxred bean. — Egyptian 
kale, a variety of the runup-stemmed cabbage, called 
also Mabikale. — Egyptian lotus, the plant Jfymphtea 
lotus, a native of tlie hot parts of the East Indies, Af- 
rica, and America. — EgijpUcm pebble, a species of 
agate or jasper. — Egyptian thorn, the Aeada vera of 
Willdenow.an ornamental tree, native of the north- 
ern parts of Africa. Craig, Ogilvie, 

P'TIAN (^-jtp'ah^in), n, {Geog,)^ 3-. A native 
of Egypt. 

2. t A gypsy. — See Gypsy. Sherwood. 

EH (£), mteig. Noting doubt, inquiry, or slight 
surprise} eigh.-» See Eigh. Smart. 

[Ger. 4r Sw. etder.} Same as Eidbr- 
DtiOK. — See Eidbr-Dtjck. Todd, 



I n. The soft, fine, light, elastic 

I down of an eider-duck. Pennant, 

‘ Ei'D^R^DCCK, n. 

{Omith,') A spe- 
cies of duck found 
in the northern 
parts of Europe, 

Asia, and Ameri- 
ca, and much val- 
ued for its down. 

YarreU, 

EI'DO-GRAPH, ^ , 

[Gr. fJlSoj, form ®<^®^< 3 [®clc(io»iGteriamcajau 7 io). 

and ypdtpio, to describe.] An instrument by 
which copies of drawings are made, reduced, or 
enlarged m any proportion, within certain lim- 

Braiide, 

EI-Ec3u-rA'NI-ON, n. [Gr. elSos, form, and obp&- 
viov, of the heavens.] A representation of the 
heavens. Craig, 

EIGH (a), mtejy. An expression of sudden de- 

Johnson. 

EIGHT (at), n. An island in a river ; ait. Evelyn. 

EIGHT (at), a, & n, [Goth, ahta ; A. S. eahta, 
or ehta ; Dut. agt ; Ger. acht ; Dan. ofte, — Gr. 
dArcS ; L. octo ; It. otto ; Sp. ocho ; Fr. huitJ] 
Twice four ; seven and one. 

EIGH'TEEN (a't5n), a. & «. [A. S. eahta-tgne.) 
Twice nine ; eight and ten. 

EIGH-TEEN'— MO (a-t5n'-), n. [eighteen, and the 
last syllable of L- decimo, the tenth : — equiv- 
alent to the combination of L. octo, eight, or 
octaxus, eighth, and decimo, tenth.] A term 
destoating the size of a hook in which a sheet 
is folded into eighteen leaves. 

EIGH'TEENTH (a'tSnth), a. [A. S. eahta^teotha:] 
Next in order after the seventeenth : — noting 
one of eighteen parts into which any thing is 
divided. 

EIGH^TEENTH (S'tSnth), n. {Mus.) An interval 
comprising two octaves and a fourth ; the repli- 
cate of the eleventh. Moore. 

EIGHT'FCLD (at'fSld), a. Eight times the num- 
ber or the quantity. 

EIGHTH (atth), a. & n. [A. S. eahtetha.] Next in 
order after the seventh ; — the ordinal of eight : 
— noting one of eight parts into which any 
thing is divided. 

EIGHTH (atth), n. (Mm.) 1. The interval be- 
tween a note and its octave ; an interval of 
seven conjunct degrees, that is, of five tones 
and two semitones. Dwight. 

2. The eighth note of the diatonic Scale. P. Uye, 

EIGHTl^LY (attli'le), ad. In the eighth place. 

EIGH'TJ-fiTH (a't^-Sth), a. Next in order to the 
seventy-ninth : — ■ noting one of eighty parts 
into which any thing is divided, 

EIGHT' SCORE (at'sk3r), a. & n. Eight times twen- 
ty ; one hundred and sixty. Shak, 

EIGH'TY (a't?), a, & n. [A. S. eahtatig.'] Eight 
times ten ; fourscore. 

EIGNE (a'n^ or an), g. [Fr. aini ; L. ante, before, 
and mtm, born. Menage,] (Law.) Eldest or 
first-bom; — entailed. Blackstom, Bacon. 

El'K^N (I'kSn), n, [Gr. riicwv.] {Sculp.) An im- 
age ; a statue. FairhoU. 

EILD, n. See Eld. Todd, 

t El'SEL (S'sel), n, [A. S. eisiU, vinegarj Vin- 
egar ; verjuice. Sir T. More, 

Bi'SEN-RAHM(-rtLm),n. {Min.) Bed ochre. Dam. 

t EfS-TfiDD'FOD, n. [W. eistedd, to sit.] A meet- 
ing ; an assembly or session of bards, formerly 
helid in Wales. P. Cyc, 

IlSl'THER (s'tber) [s'ther, S. W, P, J. E. F. Ja, 

^ K. Sm. B. Wh. Scott, Hares, Smith, Fry; 
s'ther or s'ther, Kmrich ; I'ther, W, Johmton], 
a. & pron. [A. S. regther or egtherl] 

1 . One or the other of two : — any one of an 
indeterminate number. ** Either of several 
provinces.” Hale, 


I Gnrinprra'lf* a Pi*! xrifh Digby, either of thcTQ 

liCi.t-Viiie ho < us.‘C{"\ i* tho I'ihor Clcxrendon, 

2 . Each, 

sijjrnifip<? Jwthof thorn, taken distinctly or 
separately ; either properly signifies only the one or the 
other of them, taken disjunctively. For winch reason 
the expression in the fbllowung passages seems im- 
proper : ‘They cnicifiedl two others with him, on 
either side one, and Jesus in the midsr.’ .John xix. 18. 
‘ On either side of the nver was there the tree of life.’ ” 
Lowth, 

g^^^EUher and neither are so often pronounced 
iUker and nVther, that it is hard to say to w hich class 
they belong. Analogy, however, without hesitation, 
ffives the diphthong the sound of long open «, rather 
than that of £, and rhymes them with breather, one 
wiio breathes.” Walker. — Smart s.iys, “ Between gt'- 
and eVtker there is little, in point of good us.ige, 
to choose ” ; — yet he remarks, “ But usage, as well as 
regularity, favors the sound of 2 in these two words.” 

II EI'TH^R, conj. Or ; as, ** Either this or that.” 

5-JAcT;-LATE ( 9 -jak'yu-lat), r. a. [L. ejaculor, 
ejacuiatus ; Fr. ejaculer.) [t. ejacul.ited ; pp, 

EJACt LATINO, LJ AC ELATED.] 

1 . t To throw ; to shoot or dart forth. “ Bays 

Maculated thence.” Blackmore. 

2 . To utter briefly and suddenly, as an ex- 
pression, a prayer, or a cry. 

5-J Ac-U-LA'TION, n, [It. ejaculazione ; Sp. ego* 
eulacion ; Fr. ejaculation.] 

1 . The act oi ejaculating or throwing out. 

There scemeth to be in the act of envy an q/aeutation of 
the eye. Bacon. 

2, A short, sudden expression, cry, or prayer. 

All 'Rhxch prayers of our Sa\iour, and others of like brev- 
ity. are properly such as ve enll ejarv/afioiut, an elegant 
similitude from a dart or arrow shot or thrown out. South. 

E-JAc'U-LA-TO-RY, a. [It. ejacxdatorio ; Sp. 
eyaculato ; Fr. efaculatoirej] 

1 . Throwing or darting out. “Vessels both 
preparatory and ejaculatory. Smith, 

2. Uttered in the form of an filiation. 
“ The short ejacztlatory pvtijers.** Bp. Taylor, 

3. Sudden ; hasty. “ The merit of ejaculatory 

repentances.” JUt Estrange. 

E-j£ct', V, a, [L. ^icio, ejectus; e, out, ani 
jacio, to throw.] [i. ejected ; pp. EJECTiNGi 

EJECTED.] 

1 . To throw out ; to cast forth ; to void ; to 
discharge; to vomit; as, “To eject any thing 
from the stomach.” 

2 . To dispossess of office or of property ; to 
put or turn out of possession ; to expel ; to oust. 
“ The French king was again (JeetedJ^ Dryden, 

3. To throw aside as useless ; to reject. 

To have ejected whatsoever the church doth moke account 
of could not have been defended. Hooker, 


E-j£C'TIQN (^-j^k'shun), n. [L. ejectio ; Fr- 
tion,] 

1 . 'The act of one who ejects ; a casting out 
or discharge ; an evacuation ; as, “An ejection 
from the stomach or bowels,” 

2 . A turning out of possession ; dismission ; 

expulsion. “Our first parent, after his Section 
out of paradise.” Bp, Hall, 

9 -j£OT'M?JNT, n, 1 . Expulsion ; banishment. “ A 
six years* exile and ejectmexit.** Bp Fleetwood, 

2. {Law.) A species of mixed action for the 
recovery of the possession of real property, and 
of damages and costs for the unlawful detention 
of them. Btirrill. 


E-j£ct'OR, n. One who ejects. Stjdney Smith. 

fij-lI-LA'TIQN (Sd-yu-la'shun), n. [L. cjtdatio.] 
Ah outcry ; lamentation ; moan ; wailing. “Like 
sighs or Mutations in man.” [r.j Hale, 

EKE, V, a, [A. S, eacan.] p. eked ; pp, BEING, 
ekedJ 

1. To add to ; to increase ; to augment. 

And mine [strength] to eke out hers. Shade. 

2 . To supply or filll up, as something deficient. 

StiU be kind, 

And eke out our perfonnanco with your mind. Shak. 

3. To lengthen ; to spin out ; to protract. 


I speek too long; but ’t is to piece the time, 
Toeheit. 


Shak 


ad, [A. S, eac.] Also ; likewise ; beside , 
moreover. Spensef*. 

A train-band captain eke was he. Cov^pea^ 

EKE, n. An addition, [r.] Geddes* 
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ELDERSHIP 


j&K-^-BER'^ITE, «. (Jjftn.) A massive and snb- 
fibrous variety of scapolite. Dana, 

BK'JNG, ft. Increase ; addition. Todd, 


A term formerly ap- 
plied to the highest note in the scale of Guido, 
and since proverbially applied to any hyperboli- 
cal saying* Moore, 

1P-I.Ab'0-RATE, V. a, [L. elaboro, elaboratus ; It. 
elabomre ; Sp. ehborar ; Pr. <plahorerS\ [i. elab- 
orated ; pp , ELABORATING, ELABORATED.] 

1. To bestow labor upon ; to produce with la- 
bor. “ Honey is elaborated by the bee.^’ Boyle, 

2. To heignten and improve by labor or by 
successive operations. 

Or, in ftill joy, elaborate a «igh. Yomg, 

The Bap is diversifted, and still more elaborated and exalt- 
ed, as it circulates through the vessels of tlie plant. Arbathmt. 

5-LAB'O-RATE, a, [L. ehhoraiimi It. elaborato^ 
Sp. elaborado ; Fr. elabore,"} Wrought with la- 
bor ; much studied ; much labored upon ; highly 
finished ; as,“ An elaborate discourse.** Swijt, 

$;-I.Ab*0-RATE-LY, ad. In an elaborate manner. 

]p-LAB*g-RATE-N£ss, ft. The quality of being 
elaborate." “ Great elaborateness of dialogue 
and incessant ambition of mt.** Johnson, 

JP-LAB-O-RA'TIQN, ft. [L. elahoraiio ; Sp. elabo- 
racion ; Fr. Elaboration.^ 

1, The act of elaborating ; great labor. 

2. (Phys,) Process of assimilation in animals 

or vegetables ; as, ** The elaboration of the tis- 
sues ** ; “ Elaboration of sap ’* ; ** The elabora- 
tion of the sperm and eggs.’ Bay. 

®-1*AB*Q“RAT-9R, ft. One who elaborates. O^tVnie. 

t ®-hAB'0-RA-TQ-RY, n. [Fr, Elaboratoit'e.l 
A laboratory. — See Labo ratory. Wood, 

E-JLM 'IS, ft. [Gr, iXala, the olive-tree.] {Bot.) 

‘ A genus of palms which afford oil. P, Cyc, 

1^LJSE-Q-CAR'PUS^ ft. [Gr. ilata, the olive-tree, 

* and Kapv6s, fruit.] (Bot.) A genus of evergreen 
frees, the stones in the fruit of which, being 
cleaned from the pulp and set in gold, are 
formed into necklaces. Loudon. 


]|p-L XilTE, ft. [G'r. oil, and Xt6os, a 

stone.] (Min.) A coarse, massive variety of 
nephaline* Dana, 

]|:-LA'J-DATE, ft. (C%cm.) A salt formed by the 
union o'f elaidic acid with a base. Ogilme. 

j&Ir-A-lD'JC, a, (Chem.) Noting an acid derived 
ftdm elaidine and potassa, Francis. 

|:-L A '1-dIne, ft. [Gr. eXaiov, oil.] (Chem.) A fatty 
matter produced by the action of nitric acid up- 
on certain oils, particularly castor-oil. P. Cyc. 

j^I-LAIN', or 5-LA'lN, ft. [Gr. w, oil.] (Chem.) 
That portion of fat or oil which retains the liquid 
state ; oleine. — See Oleine. Brands. 

E-LAI-OdTC, a. [Gr. tXaiov, oil, and eltos, form.] 
(dhem.) Derived from castor-oil. Brands. 

B-LAI-OM'Jp-TJglR, ft. [Gr. tXaiov, oil, and pirpov, 

^ a measure.] An instrument for detecting the 
' adulteration of olive-oil. Brande. 


ft. (Bot^ See Eljbis, Loudon, 

t JEhlAfi&f'lNG, a. Illuminating like a lamp; 
shining. G* Fletcher, 

jP-lANCE*, t!. a, [Fr* ^fowcer.] To throw out; 
to shoot out ; to dart. 

JS/anc«tby thought, sjkU of mewe than mm. Temg, 


ft. (Zonl.) A 
species of antelope, 
found in Africa, being 
the largest of the 
antelopes ; AnHlope 
areas. Fisehir. 

[Fr*^2an, 
s'^dden motion.] (Or- 
nieh.) A genus of birds 
of the kite kind; the 
swallow-tailed hawk. 

NitUall, 

®-LA'Q-LItEj ft. [Gr. JBima. 

iXctla., an olive, and XiBog, a stone.] (Min.) j 
brittle mineral of a greasy lustre, found in Noi 
way, and sometimes u>ea in jewellery. Brandt 



EL-A-5p*T 5IN, ft. (Chem.) The liquid portion of 
the volatile oils, when separated from the con- 
crete or crystaliizable portion, which had been 
called stearopten. — See Stearopten. Brande. 

]@;-LAP-l-DA*TrON% ft. [L. e, priv., and lapidatio^ 
a throwing of stones ; lapis, a stone.] A clear- 
ing away of stones. Oyilvie, 

E-lJpf'pI, n. pi. [Gr. lAo^oj, a stag.] (Zobl.) 

‘ A family of ruminants including the musk-deer, 
the stag, and the giraffe. Van Der Soeven, 

:BL'A-PHIne, a. (ZoOl.) Resembling the stag, or 
Curtis elaphus. Craig, 

J|l-lAPSE',«-ft. [L.elctbor,elapsus.1 [i- elapsed; 
pp, elapsing, elapsed.] To pass away; to 
glide away ; to lapse ; — applied to time ; as, “ A 
long time has elapsed since I saw him.** 

5 -LACl'U?-ATE (e-iak'we-at), t?. a. [L. e, priv., 
and laqueo, to entangle ; laquem, a snare.] To 
disentangle, [r.] Clarke, 

JB-LJlS'Jiig-D&Stn. IQi. iXafXjxdsj a metal plate, 

* and Slolg, a tooth.] (Pal.) A genus of fossil 
placoid fishes of the family Chimesrida. Pictet, 

E-LAS-jag- THE 'HI- ft. [Gr, iXaoiJiSg, a metal 

* plate, and Btjpiov, a beast.] (GeoL) A la^e, ex- 

I tinct, pachydermatous animal. Brande, 

^-LAS'TJC, > iXaiwb), or iXdo), to drive ; 

5 :-lAs'TI-CAL, > It. <Sr Sp. elastico ; Fr. elastique.l 
Having elasticity ; ‘having power to restore or 
to return to the original form ; springing back ; 
springy ; rebounding. Like a piece of clastic 

I gum.” Paley. ** A subtle, elastic ether.** Burke, 

\ ?-lAs'T 1 -CAL-LY, ad. In an elastic manner ; 
with a spring. * Clarke, 

I 5 -LAS*TIC— GOM, ft. Caoutchouc or India-rub- 

I ber. Crahh, 

E-LAS-Ttg’l-TY, ft. [It. elasticity*, elastici- 
ddd\ Fr. EldsticitE.\ A property in certain 
bodies by which they restore themselves to 
their orimnal form and dimensions after the 
external force, by which they^ have been dilated 
or compressed or bent, is withdrawn ; springi- 
ness ; tendency to rebound. Brande, 

J|:-LAs'TIC-n£ss, n. The quality of being elas- 
tic ; elasticity. Scott, 

jp-LATB^, a, [L. dcdus.l Raised, elevated, or 
elated in spirits ; fiushed, as with success. 

Too soon dejected, and too soon eZate. Pape. 

jp-LATE', V . a. [L. effero, elatus.] p. elated ; 

pp. ELATING, ELATED.] 

1 . To elevate, as with success ; to puff up ; 
to flush; to inflate. ** Elated hv victory.^* Hume. 

2. To heighten ; to exalt, [r.] 

Or truth, divinely breakinc on his mind, 

Elates his being, and unfolds liis power. Thomson. 

IJ-LAT'JPD-LY, ad. In an elated manner. FeUbam, 

ip-LAT'jpD-NfiSS, ft. The state of being elatcd- 

|;-LAT'ER [e-lat'^r, Sm. C. Henslow, Cl. 

Brandy, n, [Gr. IXarfi^, a leaper.] 

1, (Ent.) One of the Etateridejs. Harris, 

2 . (Bot.) An elastic, spiral filament. Hemloto. 

ft. That which elevates. Boyle. 

ter 'pDJE, ft. pi. (Ent.) A family of co- 
leopterous insects that throw themselves up- 
wards with a jerk when laid on their backs ; 
spring-beetles, Harris. 

J^-lAt^^-rIjn'E, ft. (C%m.) The active principle 
of the elaterium or wild cucumber. Hohlyn, 

¥-LAT'JP-rITB, ft. Mineral caoutchouc, an elas- 
tic variety of bitumen. Buchanan, 

ML-4- TE 'RL &Jt(, ft. [L., from Gr. iXar^ptov.l 

I 4 (Med.) A powerful cathartic obtained from 
the wild cucumber (Cumemis sylvestris). Hilt. 

2. (Bo#.) A kind of fruit, such as is found in 
the genus Euphorbia, consisting of three or more 
carpels, consolidated when young, but bursting 
with elasticity when ripe. Brande. 

fiL'A-T^R-V, ft. [Gr. iXarfj^iog, driving, forcing.] 
Force which drives apart ; elasticity. [».] Ckts^, 

£L*A-TINE, ft. (Bot.) A genus of water-plants ; 
water- wort; water-pepper. Craig, 

Jgl-LA’TIQN, ft. [L. elatioi It. elaeione.'] The 


state of being elated ; high spirits from success *, 
exaltation ; pride of prosperity ; elevation. 

God began to puniab tbis vain elation of mind by 'srith- 
drawing his fevors. Atterhary. 

EL’BOW (Sl'bs), ft. [A. S, elboga ; Ger. elhogen ; 
Dut, elleboog ; Dan, albue.'] ^ 

1. The next joint or curvature of the arm be- 
low the shoulder. 

2. Any flexure or angle ; a sudden or abrupt 
turn ; as, ** An elbow in a wall, or in a river.” 

3. (Arch.) An uprights»ide which flanks a pan- 
el-work ; as, “ The elbotes of a wiudow.”Fmnci>. 

4. (yaut.) Two crosses in the cables when a 

vessel is moored. Da7ia, 

to be at one*s elbow, to be near ; to be at hand. — 
To be ovi. at the elbows, to be in need of better gar- 
ments ; to be in great ditficuity or disorder. 

fiL'BOW, V, a. [f. ELBOWED ; pp. ELBOWING, 
ELBOWED.] To push with the elbow ; to push ; 
as, “ To elbow one’s way through a crowd.” 

EL'b6VV, V. ft. 1. To jut out in angles. Johnson. 

2. To push one’s way ; to clash ; to jostle ; 
to contend. ** Elbowing insolence.” Grainger. 

iEL'BOW— C hAiR, ft. A chair with arms to sup- 
port the elbows. Gay. 

:fiL'BOW— GREASE, ft. A trivial term for ener- 
getic and continuous hand-labor, HalUwell. 

£l.'b 6W-PIE'0^:§, ft. pi. Coverings for the 
juncture of plate-armor at the elbow. Fairholt. 

]&L'BOW— r66m, ft. Room to stretch out the el- 
bows on each side ; freedom from confinement ; 
room or space for exertion. Skak, 

®L-CA'JA, n. (Bo#.) An Arabian tree, the fruit 
of which is emetic, and is employed in an oint- 
ment for the cure of the itch ; TricMUa emet- 
ica. Brande, 

ELCESAITES, ft. pi. (Eccl, Hist.) Ancient 
heretics, who made their appearance in the 
reign of the Emperor Trajan, and took their 
name from their leader, Elcesai. Buck. 

t £ld, ft. [A. S. eld, age, time ; eald, old.] 

1. Old age. ** He was of great eld,** Brunne. 
« Palsied Shak, “ Childless e/c?.” Milton. 

2. Old people ; elderly persons. 

They count him of the grecn-hairod eld. Chapman. 

3. Old times ; antiquity. Shak. 

Sl'D^IR, a, [A, S. ealdori Dut. ouder\ Dan* 
aMre!\ Surpassing another in years; older; 
senior ; elderly. Hooker. 

i L -An older person ; an aged per- 

I son ; one whose age claims respect ; a senior. 

I Rebuke not an elder, but entreat him as a father, and the 
younger men as brethren. 1 Tim, v. 1. 

2. An ancestor. “ Cany your head as your 
elders have done before you,^* L* Estrange. 

3. A ruler, as among the Jews or in the 

church. Johnson, 

4. A minister or ecclesiastic. “ Ordain eld&rs 

in eve^ city.” Tit, i, 5, 

5. (Presbyterian Church.) A layman having 

ecclesiastical authority. Cleavelana. 

]&L'D$R, ft. [A. S. eUam ; Ger. holder.) (Bot.) 
The English name of a genus of plants ; Sam- 
bucus, Sambucus nigra, or common elder, a 
showy tree when in flower and fruit, is nar- 
cotic, purgative, and acrid. The flowers, in de- 
coction, are diaphoretic and expectorant, and are 
used to flavor vinegar. The berries are poisonous 
to poultry, but make a sort of wine. Loudon. 

fiL^D^IR-BfiR'EY, ft. The fruit of the elder. 

£L^D^JR-Gt)N,ft. Apopgimmade of elder. Shah. 

fel.'D]gR-LY, a. Bordering upon old age; some- 
what old. Bld^ly people.” Bwifi. 

Syn. — Elderly, aged, and old rise by gradation in 
their meaning. Elderly is less than aged ; aged, less 
than eH. Elderly, elder, and aged are more cominonly 
applied to persons ; old, to persons or to things ; as, 
an old man, an old horse, an old house. Elderly and 
aged, as applied to persons, are more respectful terms 
than old. — See Old. 

■f* !&L'D]^RN, a. Made of elder. Sir T, Overhury, 

ft. 1. Seniority. My claim to 
her by eldership I prove.** Dry den, 

2, (Bed.) Omoe or function of an elder in a 
church : — the order of elders. Hooker. 
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JBl 'DgST, a- Oldest ; most aged ; most advanced 
in years. “ Our eldest Malcolm.” Shak, 

fiLD'lNG, ». [A. S. to bum.] Wood for 

burning; fuel. [Local, Eng.] Grose, 


£l DO-rX^DO, w. [Sp,f the ffolden refrion,] A pro- 
verbial term for an imaginary countiy abound- 
ing in gold or other rich products of nature ; — 
so applied from the fact that Orellana, the 
lieutenant of Pizarro, pretended to have discov- 
ered a region in South America, which he thus 
named from the immense quantity of gold and 
other precious metals that he asserted he had 
seen in Manoa, its capital. P. Oyc. 

£ld'R{CH, a. Hideous ; ghastly. [Local.] Clarke, 

fiL-5-AT’lC, «. [Or. <Jlfarfif(5s.] Noting a system 
of ancient philosophy, which derived its name 
from Elea, in Italy, the residence of Xenopha- 
nes, the founder. ' P, Ct/c, 

fiL-Jgl-AT'lC, n. An adherent to the Eleatic phi- 
losophy. Brands, 

fiL-il-CAM-PANE', rt, [From the ofidcinal name 
Enuld campama, Loudon,’] 

1, {Bot,) A species of large, herbaceous 

plants, growing in moist meadows, the bitter 
root of which is sometimes used to flavor con- 
fectionery; Inula helenium, Loudon, 

2. A sweetmeat, or common candy, made of 

the root of the plant elecampane. Hill, 


g-LECT^ V, a, [L. eligo^ electus\ It. eleggere\ 
Sp. elegir ; Fr, Mre,^ [i. elected ; pp, elect- 
ing, ELECTED.] 

1. To take in preference ; to select as prefer- 
able; to choose* 

O ye gods I miglit 

I elect my fate ! Phillipa, 


2. To choose for any office or use ; to select 
by vote ; as, “ To elect a representative.” 

3. (Theol.) To select for some peculiar priv- 
ilege or favor ; to predestinate. Burnet, 

Syn.— See Choose. 


^;-L£CT', a, rit. eletto ; Sp. electo.'] 

1. Selected as preferable ; taken by preference 
from among others ; chosen. 

with these, that never fade, the spirits elect 
Bind their resplendent locks. Milton, 

2. Chosen to an office, but not yet in office. 

The bishop elect takes the oaths of supremacy. AyVffe. 

¥-L£ct', n. (Theol,) 1. One chosen or set apart. 
Behold mine «Zect, in ^hom my soul delighteth. Jba, zlU. 1. 

2. A person or persons elected for some pe- 
culiar privilege, or for salvation. 

^ Shall not Ood avenge his own elect? ZtJbexvUi. 7. 

Igi-LfiOT'ANT, n. An elector. [R.] Search, 

5-LfeCT'A-RY, n, [L. electariumJ\ A form of 
medicine. See E lectuary. Walker, 


5-LfiCT^J-Cl^M, «. Eclecticism. Craig, 

|;-LfiC'TIQN, n. [L. electioi It. elesione\ Sp. 
eleedon', Fr. Hection^ 

1. The act of electing or choosing. 

2. Power of choosing; free choice; prefer- 
ence; selection.* 

He has referred It to our own elecdtm which we will 
choose. jRosfert. 

3. The act or the public ceremony of choos- 
ing officers of government. 

I was flony to hear with what popular heat etecHona were 
canned. ^gSna Charlea, 

4k, Distinction ; discrimination. , , ' 

To use men with much cUiference and efeotfen U good; fer 
it maketh those preferred more thankfhl, and tim rest more 
ofScious. Peuion, 

5. (Theol,) The choice made by God of indi- 
viduals of the human race to enjoy peculiar priv- 
ileges and blessings ; predestination. Bom, ix.ll. 

¥-Ii]ec;TION-.DAY, n. The day on which an elec- 
tion is held. Oldham, 


jp-Li&O-TIQN-fiBR', V. n. To use means for pro- 
moting^ an flection to an office ; to use arts in an 
election ; to canvass. Qftu Betm 

j-LfeC-TIQN-EEB'ipR, n. One who is a^ve ixi 
promoting an election. Dean 


P-LfiC-TIQN-EER'jNG, n. The course of meas- 
ures and arts used in an election. Warton, 


one- 

qtUs _ , 

spent ill electioneering the sum 


171a, was ( 
of £80,900. 


^ Rev. 


5:-L£C-TrpX-MR'|NG, p, a, Csing means to | 
promote’ an election ; furthering, or employed j 
about, an election. Ld, Brougham, j 

5-LfiC'TlVE, a. [It. elettivoi Sp. electivo*, Fr. ^ 
eZj’cff/l— See Elect.] \ 

1. Bestowed, or regulated, by choice; — op-| 
posed to hereditary ; as, “ An elective monarchy.” j 

2, That elects ; exerting the power of choice. 


All moral goodness connsteth in tlic ekctirc act of the un- 
derstanding vrill. Orvzr, 

JSlectire ajinity, (Chem,) the apparent preference 
W'hich chemical subAtances show to certain others 
when combining with them. — EkcUre franchise ^ 
(Politics.) the right of voting m the election of a pub- 
lic officer or magistrate. Qu, Mec, 

5-LEc'T| VE-LY, ad. By choice; by election. Bag, 

$l-LEC'TQR, w. [L.] L One who elects ; one 
who has the right of voting; a voter; one ap- 
pointed to elect a President of the U. S. 

2. A prince of the old German empire, who 
had a voice in the choice of the emperor. 

J8^ On the dissolution of the German empire in 180fi, 
the title of elector was merged in tliat of king, grand- 
duke, &c., by all tiie German states except Hesse Cas- 
sel, whose sovereign is still designated elector, Brande, 

^1-LfiC'TO-RAL, a, pt. elettorale ; Sp. electoral ; 
Fr. electordl.’l Relating to an election or to an 
elector ; electorial. Burke, 

^-LJEc-TO-rAl'I-TY, fe. The territory of an elec- 
tor ; electorate- ' Wotton, 

®-LfiC'TOR-ATE, n. JTt. elettorato ; Sp. electoira- 
do; Et’, electorat,'] The territory, jurisdiction, 
or the dignity of an elector, as in Germany. 

E-LfiC'TOR-iESS, n. An electress. Burnet. 

E-Ljpc-TO'RJ-AL, a. Relating to an elector or 
an election. * “ An electorial college.** Burke, 

^J-lEc'TOR-SHIP, n. The office of an elector. 
“The s’on is to succeed him in the elector- 
ship,” Howell, 

t¥-LfiC'TRE (e-lSfc'tnr), n, [Gr. p,iKr^ov; L. 
eleoirum^ Amber. ~ See Electrum. Bacon, 

E-L^;0-TR£p'^ 1-T5B, n. [Gr. l}X£Krpov, amber (for 
electricity), and Gr. rplvta, to turn, to change.] 
An instrument for chan^ng the direction of 
electrical currents. Francis, 

Jg;-LfiC'TR|lSS, n, [Fr. ilectrice^ The wife, or 
the widow, of an elector. ^ Burke, 

¥-l£c'TEIC, ) a. [L. eleetmm, amber. — It. 

5-l£c'TRI-CAL, ) elettrico ; Sp. electrico ; Fr. 
^lectrique,'] 

1. efontaining, or capable of exhibiting, elec- 
tricity ; as, “ Amber is an electric substance.** 

2. Pertaining to electricity ; as, “ Electric 

fluid ** ; “ Electric shock.’* Brande, 

|i-LfiO'TR{0, n, A body or a substance capable 
of exhibiting electricity, and of preventing the 
passage of it from one body to another ; a non- 
conductor of electricity. Smart, 

|!-Lfic'TRl-CAL-LY, ad. By electric influence; 
by means or electricity. Clarke, 

^-Lfic'TRl-CAL-NfiSS, n. The quality of being 
electrical. Scott, 

|;-l£c'TRTC-OCe'E?;nT, n, A current or stream 
of electrioity passing, by means of a conductor 
or conductors, from a body overcharged to 
another undercharged. OgUvie, 

li-LSc'TRfC— EEL, n. {Icfd) A species of flsh 
resembling the eel, and possessing the power of 
communicating electric shocks so violent that 
men and even norses are overpowered by them; 
the Gymnotus electricus. Fan Der Hoeven, 

B-L^O-THl'^OIAN (Wfk-trlshV), n. One who 
is versed in the science of electricity- Wilson, 

E-L]pO-TR|'9^J-TY, n, [Gr. p«KTpov, amber; It. 
eUBridth ; Sp. eUctricidad ; Fr. ^lectridte^ 

1. The invisible, subtile agent,^ termed the 
electric fluid, produced bt the ftjetion of certain 
substances, as amber, glass, sealing-wax, &c., 
and so>oalled &om having been first observed in 
amber ; a property in bodies, when excited by 
friction, of attracting or repelling other bodies. 

2. The science which explains the laws of the 

electric fluid- Franklin, 

9-L:ec^TRlO-T£L'?-GRAPH, n. An apparatus 


employed for transmitting intelligence by means 
of electricitj- Mo 7 'se, 

jp-LEC'TRl-FI-A-BLE, a. That may be electri- 
fied ; capable of being electrified. Smait, 

]p-LEC-TRl-F|-CA'TION, n. The act of electri- 
fying ; the state of being charged with electrici- 
ty. Craig, 

j^-LEC’TRl-FIED, p, a. Charged with electricity ; 
as, “ A body lightly electrijicd,” 

^1-L£C*TR1-FY, V, a, p. electrified ; pp, ELEC- 
TRIFYING, electrified.] 

1. To communicate electricity to; to render 
electric ; as, “ To electrjfg a Leyden jar.** 

2. To affect by an electric shock; as, “To 
electi'ify a person for the cure of disease.” 

3. To rouse suddenly, as by a shock of elec- 
tricity ; to thrill ; to charm ; to enchant ; as, 
“His speech electHJied the audience.” 

5-l£c'TR1-FY, V. n. To become electric. Craig, 

?-Lj£c'TR{.FY-lXG,;?.a. Thrilling; enchanting. 

5-l£c*TRJNE, a, [Gr, ^f^Acrptvof.] Relating to 
eleetrum or amber- Matmder, 

5-l£C-TRJ-ZA'TIQN, n. pt* elettrizzctzione; Sp. 
tlettrizacion; Fr. electnsation,1 The act of 
electrizing. Ogilvie, 

5-l£c*TRIze, t, a, pt. elettrizzare; Sp. electri- 
zar; Fr, tlectriser.'] [z. electrized ; pp. elec- 
trizing, ELECTRIZED.] To electrify. P. Cgc, 

J5-LEC'TRiZ-5K, n. That which electrizes ; espe- 
cially an electric apparatus used for medical 
purposes. Harrington. 

®-LEC*TRQ-BI-6l'0-51Y, n. [Gt, IjXfKrpov, amber 
(for electricity), iCfios, life, and Xdyost discourse.] 
The science of electrical forces as shown in 
mesmerism. Brande, 

®-L£c'TEO-jCH3&M'1-CAL, a. Pertaining to elec- 
tro-chemistry. Clarke, 

5-l£c*TR<?-jDH£M'IS-TEY, n. The science wffiich 
treats of the agency of electricity or galvanism 
in effecting chemical changes. P. Cgc, 

^-LSc'TEOde, n. [Gr. vfXvKToov, amber (for elec- 
tricity), and bilst a Tne surface by which 
electricity passes into and out of other media ; 
—used chiefly in speaking of the poles of a gal- 
vanic battery- Brande. 

?I.L£c'TRO-DY-NAM'JC, ) a. Relating to 

JEl-LfiC'TRQ-DY-NAM'i-C^^L, ) electro-dynamics. 

Smart. 

E-LI:C'TEQ-DY-NAM'ICS, n. pi, [Gr. iileKToov, 
amber (for electricity), and ibvafug, power,] The 
science which treats of the effects or phenom- 
ena of electricity in motion. P. Cgc, 

jp-LfeC'TEQ-ElLD'JNG, n, A mode of gilding 
copper or silver by the agency of voltaic elec- 
tricity. Ogilvie, 

E-LipC-TRdL'Q-giy, n. [Gr. HXesrpov, amber (for 
electricity), and a discourse,] That de- 

partment of physical science which treats of 
electricity. Ogilvie, 

E-LjjlO-THOL'Y-SiS, ti. [Gr. ^Xaerpov^ amber (fi)r 
electricity), and Xta, to dissolve.] (Chem.) The 
act of resolving compounds into their elements 
by electricity ; the decomposition of bodies by 
the electric current. Faradag. 

jp-LfiC''TRQ-L'£'TE, n. A substance susceptible 
of direct decomposition by the action of an elec- 
tric current or the voltaic pile. Brande. 

®-L^O-TEQ-Li?T'IC, a. Relating to electrolysis, 
or electro- chemical decomposition. Faradag, 

jp-LfiO'TEO-LY-ZA-BLB, a. Susceptible of de- 
composition by the electric current. P. Cyc, 

:^;-L:6o-TR9-Ly-ZA'TION, n. The act or the pro- 
cess of electrolyzing/ Frcmde. 

]5-L£o^TR'Q-LtZE, V, a, [See Electrolysis.] 
To resolve conmounds into their elements by 
the agency of electricity. Brande. 

®-IifiO*TEQ*-MAG^NfeT, n, A bar of iron made 
temporarily magnetic, by causing a current o4 
electri^ty to pass through a wire coiled around 
it. Fran<^; 

®-L£o'TR9-MAG-N£T'10, a. Noting 
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tains to that form of magnetism which is pro- 
duced, or affected, by electricity. Electro-’ 
magnetic apparatus.” Francis. 

g-Lfic'TRO— n. The science which 
treats of electricity and galvanism as agents of 
communicating magnetic properties. F. Cyc. 

E-LEC'TRO-MET'AL-LUR-gs-Y, n. The art of 

* 


the electro-chemical precipitation of the metals, 
from a state of solution, upon prepared sur- 
faces, as applied to various purposes in the 
arts. Hoblyn. 

^L^C-TROM'e-TjpR, n. [Gr. l^XsKr^ov, amber (for 
electricity), and /ifrpov, a measure.] An instru- 
ment for ascertaining the presence and for 
measuring the intensity of electricity. Brande. 

¥-l£c-TRO-m£t'R| 0, i Pertaining to an 

5-LfeC-TRQ-MfeT'RJ-CAL, 5 electrometer. 

?-L£c'TRQ-MO'TION, n. The motion conferred 
upon ma^ets by electricity. Smart. 

?-L£C'TRO-MO'TIVE, a. Exciting, or produ- 
cing, electro-motion. Francis. 

|:-Lj£C-TRO-M5'TQR, n. An instrument or ap- 
paratus to move the electric fluid. Ure. 

®-LfiC'TRO“NgG'A-TIVE, a. Being in such a 
state, with respect to electricity, as to be repelled 
by bodies negatively electrified, and attracted 
by those positively electrified Ure. 

5-LfiC'TRQ-NEG^A-TlVE§, n. pi. Those sub- 
stances which, in electro-chemical decomposi- 
tions, make their appearance at the anode or 
electro-positive pole. Brande. 

krLEC-’TRdPH* g-Ri^Sy n.\ pi. jsleotropmori. 
[G*r. ^Xtxrpov, amber rtor electricity), and ^opfu, 
to bear.] A machine for preserving electricity a 
long time, consisting of two plates, one of which 
is a resinous electric, and the other a metallic 
plate. Hamilton. 

5-LfiC'TRQ-PLATE, V- a. To plate with silver 
by electricity. Clarke. 

^!-LfiO'TEQ— FLATTING, n. A mode of plating 
inferior metals with silver by the agency of vol- 
taic electricity. Ogilvie. 

^-LfiC'TRQ-PO'LAR, a. (EleHricity .) Having 
electric poles, one positive and the other nega- 
tive ; — applied to conductors. Brande. 

JP-LfiC'TRO-PO^'l-TfVE, a. In such a state with 
respect to electricity as to be attracted by bodies 
negatively electrified. Smart. 

^:-l£C'TRO-.P5§'1-TIVB§, n.pl. Bodies appear- 
ing in electro-chemical decompositions at the 
cathode electro-negative pole. Brande. 

¥-L:gC'TRQ-SCOPE, n. [Gr. amber (for 

electricity), and cKoHtay to view; Fr. iUctro- 
seope.'\ An instrument for exhibiting the at- 

' tractive and repulsive agency of electricity, or 
for mdlcating its presence ; an electrometer. 

The TOld leaf electrozaeter and other similar arrangements 
are eieccrosGopes. Brande. 

^-LfiO'TRQ-STAT'lCS, n.nl. [Gr. am- 

her (for electricity), and trrariKds» causing to 
stand; UrTjfit, to stand.] The science which 
treats of electricity in equilibrium, as distin- 
guished from electro-dynamics. Ogilme. 

Ip-ftifeo^TRQ— t;Sl-®-GrApH'^JO, a. Pertaining to 
the electric telegraph. Clarke. 

B-EjSc'TRQ-TiN'T, n. A metihod of etching by 
galvanism. The subject being painted on cop- 
per with a thick varnish or pamt, tiie plate is 
submitted to the ^ectro-coppermg process, by 
which a deposit is made upon it, forming anoth- 
er plate with the lines of the device marked in 
intagHo, or sunken. Ogihie. 

>Liao'Tap-T?PB, n. [Gr. UtKTfov, amber (for 
electricity), a^d rtof, a model or 
X. A memod of obtaining in metal perfect 
copies or fiic-similes of medals, coins, copper- 
plates, printing-types, &c-, by means of the 
power which voltaic electricity has of decom- 
posing metallic salts in solution, and precipitat- 
ing the metal upon a prepared surface. Francis. 

Jjv^An impression of a medal, coin, copper- 

^^Tr^ilnting-types, &c., obtained by the elec- 


tric precipitation of copper, or other metal, from 
its solution ; voltatype. Brande. 

jp-IifiC'TRO-TYPE, V, a. To copy or make a fac- 
simile of'by the electro-chemical process of de- 
positing metals from their solution upon a 
mould. Eainilton. 

jp-LEC'TRQ— Vi'TAlt, a. Noting two electric cur- 
rents, which are supposed by some physiologists 
to move in the nerves of animals, the one ex- 
ternal and cutaneous, moving from the extrem- | 
ities to the cerebro-spinal axis ; the other in- 
ternal, and proceeding from that axis. Brande. 

B-LE 0 ' TR n, [L., from Gr. ijldcrpov, amber.] 

1, (^Ant.) A term applied by the ancients to 

various substances, but especially to the sub- 
stance now called amber, and to an alloy consist- 
ing of four parts of gold and one part of silver ; 
an alloy of gold and silver. Brande. 

2. Argentiferous gold ore. Craig. \ 

]g;-LfiCT'U-A-RY, n. [L. eUotuarmm ; It. elettita- \ 
rio ; Sp. eUctuario ; Fr. electitaire.'\ {Med.) A I 
medicine compounded of some conserve, honey, 
sirup, &c. ; a po%vder mixed with sirup. 

4®* The confections of the present pharmacopoeia 
are substituted for the former eleetnartes. Brande. 

jfiL-BE-MG^'Y-NA-RY (gl-§-m8z'e-n?t-re), a. [Gr. 
iXerjitooOvTj ; Tj. eleemosynay alms. — See Alms.] 

1. Living on charity or alms. The eleemos- 
ynary boys of that monastery.” Warton. 

2. Given in charity or for the support of the 

poor. ** Eleemosynary lands.” StepJims. 

3. Founded by charitable donations for the 
purpose of dispensing some kind of gratuity ; 
as, ” An eleemosynary institution.” 

:fiL-BE-M5§'Y-NA-RY, n. One who lives on alms. 
“ Living as* an eleemosynary.” South. 

£l'B-GANCE, n. [L, elegantiai It. eUganza ; Sp. 
eleqanoia ; Fr. 4Uga/noe.1 

1. The beauty of propriety ; that which pleases 

by its propriety, grace, symmetry, or beauty; 
gracefulness. Elegance of dress.” Purity 
and elegance of style.” Addison. 

2. Befinement; polish; politeness. 

The natural profp-ess of the works of men is from mde- 
ness to convenience, from coavemence to efca-once, and fiom 
elegance to niectj , John'H>n. 

SL'B-GAN-CY, n. Elegance.. Bp. Taylor. 

a. [L. eUganSy from eligo, to choose ; 
It. dr ^p. elegante ; Fr. ilegant^ 

1. * Having elegance ; pleasing by beauty, sym- 
metry, or propriety; ^aceful; as, ”An elegant 
house ” ; ** Elegant furniture.” 

2. Bcfined ; not coarse ; graceful ; polished ; 
polite ; genteel ; as, ** Elegant manners.” 

Polite with candor, elegant with ease. Rope. 

Syn. — Elegance implies high cultivation by train- 
ing and art ; but grace is, in a gioat measure, a natu- 
ral gift. A rustic girl, with little education, may have 
a gracefiiU comely, or becoming appearance and man- 
ners ; but an elegant woman must be highly educated 
and accomplislied. An elegant or accomplished lady ; 
an degant taste or style ; rained, polite, or polished 
manners ; genteel appearance ; graceful attitude ; 
comely figure ; becoming dress. — See ACCOMPLISHED, 

Genteel, Polite. 

JEL-E-oJj\r'TT-JE (-she-o), n. pi. [L.] Things 
elegant, pretty, or ornamental. Ainsworth. 

fiL'5-GANT-LYi III an elegant manner ; in 
a manner to please by beauty, propriety, or 
grace; gracefully. 


grace; gracefully. 

jBL'5-GANT~MfND'BD, a, 
mind or a refined taste. 


Having an elegant 
H. More. 


1 j&L-®-^i'AC (120) [«l-9-ji'sdc, S. W. J. E. F. 
Ja. Sm. JR. O. ; 9 -l«'j§-aJc or Sl-^-ji'gk, P. K . ; 

V^.iXsy/iaKos ; L. eUgiacttsi 
it. ^ Sp. elegiaco ; PV. iUgiagae^ 

1. * Used in, or relating to, elegies ; as, “ Ele- 
giac verse.” &U€md. 

2. Mournful; sorrowful; plaintive. 

Let eleguM£ lay the love relate. Ghy. 

Elegiac verse, a p^^tameter verse used in elegies. 

jgSF' English words ending In he have the accent 
placed on the preceding syllable, degiae being the 
only exception. (See PRIN. 130.) Almost sdl the 
thoepists place the accent of this word mi the penulti- 
mate syllable. 

“ Our own analogy would lead us to place ths«ac- 
cent upon the second syllable of this word ; but its 
derivation from the Latin eUgiaciis, and the Greek 
l^eyttaKog (in both which tbe antepenultimate is 
long), obliges us, under pain of appearing grossly il- 


literate, to place the accent on the same letter. But 
it ma> be observed that we have scarcely an instance 
in the whole language of adopting a Latin or Greek 
word, and curtailing it of a syllable, without remov- 
ing the accent higher on the English word.” Walker. 

II EL-E-^i'AC, «. Elegiac verse. IVarton. 

JEL-B-^i'A-CAL, a. Belonging to an elegy, or to 
elegiac vers'e ; elegiac. Cotgrave. 

JP-LE-GI“Am'B{C, a. [Gr, iXeyelov, the metre of 
the elegy, consisting of an hexameter and a pen- 
tameter, and lapdog, an iambic verse.] {Pros.) 
Noting a sort of verse used by Horace. Crabb 

fiL-jp-gl'AST, n. A writer of elegies ; elegist. 

The great &ult of these elegiasts. Goldsmith. 

£l-B-GI“^<»'J^A-PHBR> n. A writer of elegies. 

Clarke. 

I;L'®-GJst, n. A writer of elegies. Warton. 

E-LE'giT, n. [L., has chosen.'] {Law.) A 

’ writ of execution given on judgments for debt 
or damages ; — so called because the plaintiff had 
choice of this writ or of another called Jieri 
facias. Buri'ill. 

£l'B-^Y, w. [Gr. lUyda ; L. elegia ; It. § Sp. 
elegia’i Old Fr. 4legie.] A poetical composition 
of mournful character; a mournful song; a 
fimeral song ; a dirge. 

So on Meander’s banks, when death is nigh. 

The mournful swan sings her own elegy. JDrydm. 

jfeL'B-MBNT, n. [L. eUmeutum', It. ^ Sp. ele- 
mento ; Fr. element^ 

1. A first or constituent principle of any 
thing; that which admits not of division or de- 
composition into two or more ingredients of 
unlike properties ; a simple or undecompounded 
body ; as, ‘‘ The elements of water are oxygen 
and hydrogen.” 

4Qy- Formerly, and still in popular language, earth, 
a r, voter, and fre are called the four elements, be- 
cause they were formerly deemed first principles. 
“ The elements be kind to thee.” Shali. 

2. pi. First principles of any art or science ; 
essential points ; rudiments ; as, “ The elements 
of arithmetic.” 

3. pi. The letters of a language. Johnson. 

4. pi. (Physics.) The data employed in a cal- 
culation, as of an eclipse, &c. 

6. The proper habitation or sphere of any 
thing; suitable state. *‘A fish is out of his 
element when he is not in the water.” MiUon. 

6. pi. (Theol.) The bread and wine used in 
the Lord’s supper. Hook. 

t fiL'B-MJ&NT, V. a. To compound or constitute 
of elements. ** Elemented bodies.” ■ Boyle. 

iBL-B-MfiN'TAL, a. [Sp. elemental] 

1. Relating to the elements ; — relating to, or 
produced by, one or more of the four elements, 
earth, air, water, and fire. 

Transparent, elemental air. MUton, 

TVinds, rain, and storms, and elemental war. Dryden, 

2. Arising from first principles; natural. 
** Elemental repugnancy.” ^ Browne. 

3. Relating to the nrst principles or rudi- 

ments; rude; simple; elementary. Elemen- 
tal knowledge.” Burke. 

£L-^i-M?N-TAL'l-TY, n. Combination of ingre-^ 
dieuts, [r.] Whitloch. 

]Bl-B-m£nt'AL-LY, ad. In an elemental man- 
ner. Smart. 

fiL-5-MjeNT'A-RI-NfiSS, n. The quality of being 
elementary. Scott. 

tjBL-«;-MBN-TAR^I-Ty, n. The state of being 
elementary or uncompounded, Browne. 

fiL-B-MfiNT'A-RY, a. |X. eUmentarkis ; It. ele- 
mentario, e\emmtare\ Tr. ^i^montaire.] 

1. Having only one principle or constituent 
part; uncompounded; simple; as, “Oxygen 
IS an elementary substance,” 

2. Relating to or explaining first principles 
or elements; rudimental; rudSmentaiy; pri- 
mary ; initial ; as, ** An elmmtary treatise.*^ 

3. Of, or belonging to, one or more of the 

four elements, earth, air, water, and fire. “ The 
elementary region.” Spemer. 

Elementary organs. (BoL) the veaiclea and tubes 
of which the cellular and vascular tissuee are com- 
posed. Mgndow. 

:fiL-]^-M|!N-TA'TIQN, n. Instruction in the first 
pnnciples. [r.] Ccderidge. 
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ELINGUID 


(sre-me) [Sl'e-me, TFS. Orabb, Brande; 
e-Ie'nie, K, Johnson^ *4sA], ?i. (MeeL) A resin- 
ous exudation from the Am^rts eh^mifera, a 
tree found in the West Indies and other trop- 
ical countries ; — used in ointments, Bramte» 

EL' 5- MINE, «. iChem.) The crystalline and pu- 
riiied resin of clemi. Francois. 

II Jg-LENjGH', or ?-LENCH' [e-ISngfc% C, Wb , ; 
e-lench', P. K, \ e-Iench' or e-15ngfc', Ja.], n, ; pL 
E-nfiNCHs'^ or e-l£nch^E 9 . |_Gr. t^tyx^si L. 
eknchiiji.] {Logic*) A specious argument; a 
sophism. 

All your denchs in logic come 'within the compass of 
juggling. tSelden. 

It is the safest way to set down clenches as monitors. Bacon. 

II 5-LfiN'jCHl-CAL, a* Relating to an elench. Scott. 

II 5-l£n'€H1-C AL-LY, ad* By means of an elench 
or specious argument. Ogilvie. 

II g-LENjeri'IZE, V. n. To argue captiously or 
sophistically ; to dispute. B. Jonson. 

II t ]5-LfiN€H^Tl-CAL, a* Elenchical. irt'Z&fns. 

a. See Ellinge. Todd. 

t^L^^N^E-NESSjW. SeeELLiNGENBSS. Chauccr. 

®-LB'QT, w. A species of apple. Mortimer* 

£L'5-PHANT (sr$-fgint), n. [Gr. nitfxts, mfJ>avrosi 
L. eUpKas ; It. & Sp. eUfante ; Fr. Elephant* — 
A. S.eZ^?, or 

1. {Zool.) A pach- 
ydermatous animal, 
the largest of living 
quadrupeds, and re- 
markable for its pro- 
boscis or trunk. 

There are three spe- 
cies, two in Asia and 
one in Africa. The 
latter has remarka- 
bly large ears. 

Van Der Hoeven, 

2. The tusk of the 
elephant; ivory. 

High o’er the gat& in elephant and gold. 

The crowd shall Ceaar’a Indian war behold. Dryden. 

fiL'^j-PHANT-AP^PLE, n. (JBot) A noble Indi- 
an tree bearing a fruit not unlike an orange ; 
Feronia elephatdum. Lottdon. 

£L'^:-PHANT-BEE'TLE,». {Ent.) Alargeinsect 
of the beetle kind ; Scarabants elephas. Goldsmith. 

£l-E-PHAN'T{-AC, a. {Med.) Affected with the 
elephantiasis. Ash. 

fiL-^;-PHAN-Tf'A-SlS, n. [Or. iXfipavriaats ; L. 
elepharUiasis.)* {hied.) A term applied to va- 
rious affections, out ordinarily to a condition in 
which the skin is thick, livid, rugous, tubercu- 
late, and insensible to feeling. Ihmglison. 

fiL-?-PHAN'T|NE, a. [Gr. Ustpavrivoi; L. efe- 
pAantinus ; Fr. ekphatmu.) 

1. Pertaining to the "elephant : — resembling 

an elegant in size ; huge. Johnson. 

2. (itoman Ant.) An epithet applied to cer- 

tain ancient Roman books of record, perhaps 
because made of ivory. Maunder. 

3. {Pal.) Noting an e]^och distinguished for 

large pachydermatous animals, resembling the 
elephant. ManteU. 

jfiL'^l-PHANT-LfiG, n. The popular name for 
elephantiasis. Bmhcmcm. 

iL'^-PHAN-xelD, ) ^ i-Gfr. ^ eie. 

fiL-*!-PHAN-TaiD'^L, S phaat, and form.] 
Formed like an elephant ; having the shape of 
an elephant ; elaphEmt-shaped* PMlSpe. 

jElL'jgl-PHANT-iPA'PpR, n. A term used to des- 
ignate a large kind of drawing paper. Fairholt. 

£l'¥-PHANT’S-FOOT (£ut), n. {Boi.} 1. The 
common name of a genus of evergeen plants the 
radical leaves of which are supposed to resem- 
ble an elephant^s foot ; Elephemtomts. Loudon. 

2. A plant of the genus TestudinaHa ; Hot- 
tentot's bread ; — so called because the Hotten- 
tots make use of its root, in times of scarcity, 
for food. Loitdon. 


®*. 'KXevahtos.’l Relating 



fiL'fl-VATE, V. a. (X. elew, elevcdus ; a, from, and 



Zero, to raise ; It. elevare ; Sp. elerar ; Fr. clever 

[£. ELEV.iTED; pp. EnETATIXC, I.LET VTF.T).] 

1. To raise up from a lower to a hi^-htr k'ltl ; 
to bring to a hiirher point ; to raise ; 'to lift ; as, 
“ The tabic was >hiaU 'i on a platform.” 

2. To raise to a higher station ; to promote ; 
as, “ To elevate a man to office.” 

3. To exalt ; to dignify ; to improve ; as, 
“ Such studies eleiate the mind.” 

4. To cheer ; to animate ; to elate. 


n« »pe e2ei aies, and jov 
Brightens his enfst. 


Jiilton. 


5. tTo lessen in weight or value; to depre- 
ciate ; to detract from. Hollandm Hooker. 


Sym—See Lift. 

£l'?-VATE, a. [It. elevaiox eletado.1 Ex- 
alted ;* raised aloft ; elevated. Towers and 
temples proudly elevate** Milton. 

iSL' 5 -VAT- 5 D, p. a. Raised high; exalted; 
lofty ; sublime ; noble. 

Syn.— See Tael. 


J&L'jp.VAT-jpD-N:£ss,». The state of being ele- 
vated. Scott. 


jBL'^-VAT-ING, p. a. Raising up; exalting; 
elating. 

fiL-?- VA'TION, n. [L. eleraiio ; It. elcvasione ; 
Sp. eleoacion ; Fr. el^ation.'] 

1. The act of elevating, raising, or exalting. 

2. The state of being elevated ; exaltation ; 
dignity ; — applied to rank, to the operations of 
the mmd, or to style. 

AngelH, in their several degrees of elevation above us, may 
be endou cd w ith more cuiupn hensive tauulties. Locke. 

We are tu love hmi 'witU all i)os»ible elei atio/i of spirit. 

jioms. 

His style was so far from tumid tliat it rather wanted a 
Uttlc elevation. fVotton, 

3. A part raised higher than that which sur- 
rounds it ; an elevated place ; as, “ An elevation 
in a floor, in a plain, in a road,” &q. 

4. {Astron.) *Tho height of any heavenly body 

with respect to the Uoiizon. Johnson. 

^ 6. ^ {(hmnerg.) The angle which the central 
line in the bore of a cannon or a mortar makes 
with the plane of the horizon. Bttchanan, 

Q. {Arch.)^ An orthographic draught of the 
face or principal side of a building. Francis, 

7. {Dialling.) The angle uhich the style 
makes with the substylar line. Crahh. 

Elevation, of the host, {CatkolU Church.) that part of 
the ceremony of the mass which consists in the 
priest’s rai-iiig the host above his head for the adora- 
tion of the people. Crabb. 

£l'|:-VA-TQR, n. [Sp. elevador ; Fr. elevateur.'] 

1. He who, or that which, elevates, raises, or 

exalts. Craig. 

2. (Anat.) A muscle that serves to raise the 

part in which it is inserted. Dunglison. 

3. {Surtf.) An instrument to raise portions 
of bone which have been depressed. Dunglison. 

4. (ATecA.) An apparatus, consisting of small 

sheet-iron boxes attached to a revolving leather 
strap, used for raising grain and similar sub- 
stances. Craig. 

fiL'B-VA-TQ-RY, 05. [It. eleoatorio^ Tending to 
elevate. ’ Boose. 


fiL'JgJ-VA-Tg-RY, n. [Fr. eUvatoire.') {Surg.) 
An instrument used in trepanning, for raising a 
depressed or fractured part of the skull. Olarlke. 

ElJtVE (a-lav'), n. [Fr. One brought up, 

or protected, by another; a pupil ; a dis<nple ; a 
scholar. Ld. Chest&rfield. 

Ce-isv 
endktfoni But. 

Ten and one. 

^I-LfiV'ENTH (e-l«v'vnth), a. [A. S. tmdlefta.) 
Next in order after the tenth. 


^vn), a. & n, [A- S. tendlefen^ 
e^; Ger. ; Dan. elleve.'] 


5-LiilV'ENTH, n. (Mm.) An interval consisting 
of ten conjunct degrees, or eleven dintonic 
sounds; the octave of the foxirth. Moore. 

n . ; pi. £nvB 9 (^Ivz). [A, S. aslf, elf\ Low 

Ger. sZ/; Ger. Dan. cufi Sw.‘gZ/ioa.] 

X An imaginary being in the mythology of* 
the nations m the north of Europe ; a kind of 
diminutive spirit or demon, good or bad ; a wan - 1 
dering spirit, supposed to be seen in wild 
places ; a fhiry ; a goblin. 

Of aiiy eZues by moonlight shadow sew. Pope. 

2. A diminutive being; a dwarf. Huloet. 


ELF, r. a. To entangle as hair, in so intricate a 
manner that it cannot be unravelled ; — suid by 
the vulgar of elves or fairies. “ Elf all my hair 
in knots.” 

fiLP'-AR-ROW, n. A flint-stone sharpened on 
each side, frequently found in Great Britain ; — 
probably used in war by the ancient Britons, 
though vulgarly supposed to have been shot by 
elves or fairies. Maunder. 

ELF'— BOLT, n. A flint arrow-head; an elf-ar. 
row. Jamieson. 

fiLF'lN, a. Relating to elves or to fiiiries ; elfish. 

Around their chief the eljin host appeared. Cooper. 

:£lf'|N, n. An elf: — a child ; an urchin. 

Shemione. 

fiLP'fSH, a. Relating to elves or fairies ; — resem- 
bling elves ; having the quality of elves. XVarton. 

£lf — l 6CK, n. A knot of hair twisted intricately ; 
superstitiously said to be the work of ehes. Shdk. 

£lp'— SHOT, n. Same as Elp-boet. Jamieson. 

£LF'-SKIN, n. The skin of an elf. Shak. 

fiL'GJN, a. Applied to a series of ancient sculp- 
tured marbles, which were chiefly decorations 
of the Parthenon at Athens; — now deposited in 
the British Museum in London, and so called 
from having been obtained by the Earl of Elgin, 
in 1812. P. 5ge. 

5-Lig'lT, a. [L.eZicio; elicitus; It. elicere.'] [i. 
EiiiciTEn ;pp. ELICITING, ELICITED.] To bring 
or draw out; to draw out by labor or art; to 
educe ; to extract. ** That may elicit the assent 
of reasonable men.” Hale. 

t ll-Llg'lT, a. Brought into act ; made actual or 
real. “ Elicit act of the will.” South. 

1 5:-Llg'|-TATE, V. a. To elicit. More^ 

t ^-Llg-J-TA'TIQN, n. The act of eliciting. 

The elicitation which the schools intend is a deducing of 
the power of the will into act. Ap. BraMall. 

J-LIDE', V. a. [L. elido', li. eliderei Sp. elidir\ 
Fr. eUder.! [i. elided ; pp. eliding ; elided.] 

1. t To break in pieces ; to crush. Hooker. 

2. To cut off, as a syllable. Brit. Crit, 

fiL-I-gj-BlL'l-TY, ft. [It. eligibility \ Sp. eligi-- 
MUdad; Fr. dllgibiUte.) 

1, The quality or the state of being eligible ; 
worthiness to be chosen; eligibleness. 

Sickness hath some degree of eliffibiZiiy, at least by an after 
choice. Bp. Z^fflor. 

2, {Politics.) The state of being legally qual- 
ified ; capability of being legally chosen. Burke. 

£L'J-pl-BLE («l'e-je-bl), a. [L. eligibiUs ; It, eli- 
gibile ; Sp. elegtble ; Fr. eligible.) 

1. That may be elected; fit to be chosen ; 
worthy of choice ; preferable ; desirable. 

Certainty, In a deep distress, is more eligible than sus- 
pense. S* Jtuchardum. 

2. {Politics.) Legally mialified; capable of 
being legally chosen ; as/‘ A man is not eligible to 
the Senate until he has attained a certain age.” 

jfeL'J-gi-BLE-NfiSS, ft. The quality, or the state, 
of being eligible ; eligibility. Johnson. 

j&L'l-GI-BLY, €td. In a manner to be worthy of 
choice; suitably. Craig. 

t fil/J-MATE, ®. a. [L. elimo, elimatm, to file ; 
Uma, a file.] To polish ; to smooth. Scott. 

Jgl-LtM'T-NATE, P. G. [D. elimino, elimir^us ; e, 
out from, and limen, a threshold ; It. eliminare ; 

; Sp. eliminar ; Fr. eliminer^ {i. eliminated ; 

! pp. eliminating, eliminated.] 

1. To put out of doors ; to exclude. Lovelace. 

2. To extricate ; to release ; to set free, 

Ehrrdnate ray spirit; give it range. Young. 

3. {Algebra.) To cause to disappear, as a 
quantity from an equation; to disengage; to 
separate. 

^-LlM-T-NA'TIQN, ft. [Fr. Elimination.'] 

1. The act of eliminating or extricating; re- 
jection; extrusion; separation. Bp. Hall. 

2. (Algebra.) The process of separating a 
quantity from an equation. Dames 4r Peck 

5-LIn'GHID, a. [L, elinguis ; a, priv., and li/ngua, 
the tongue.] Without the power of speech; 
tongue-tied; dumb, [r.] CoU. 
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ELIQUAMENT 

^-Lta'UA-MfeNT (e-Kk n. (Chem,) A 

juice squeezed out of fat or fat dsh. Crabh* 

fiL-J-Q.tJA'TigN, n. pL, eUquatio ; eUquo^ eliquit- 
tiis^ to melt.j (^ChemS) The operation of sepa- 
rating two metals of different fusibility by ex- 
posing them to a heat which will melt one and 
not the other. Chambers. 

5-Ll''^ION (e-llzh'vn, 93), n, [L. elisioi It. eli- 
stone ; Sp. eUsion ; Fr. eUsioi^ 

1. tBxvision; separation. J5oco«. 

2. (Oram,) The act of eliding, cutting off, or 
suppressing a vowel or a syllable, particularly 
at the end of a word, for the sake of euphony. 

5! LI'SOR, n. ; pi. ^i-Ll'S 0 R§. [Old Fr. eliser, to 
choose.] (Law.) One of two persons appointed 
by the court to return a jury when the sheriff 
and coroner have been challenged as incom- 
petent. Blackstone. 

ELITE (a-15t0» n. [Fr., from Mre, to choose ; L, 
eligo^ to choose.J The chosen part, particu- 
larly of an army ; the flower of an army, a com- 
pany, or a society; the best part. 

t ¥-LlX ATE, V. a. pLi. elUo-, eUxcutus.’\ To boil ; 
to seethe. Coekeram. 

t iSL- JX-A'TIOW, ». The act of elixating or boiling. 
“ Elixation is the seething of meat." Burton. 

5-LlX'iR ( 9 -lIk'sur), n. [Arab.] 1- (Alchemy.) 
The solution or menstruum employed for trans- 
muting metals to gold. No chemist yet the 
elixir got.** Donne. 

2. (Ifed.) In old pharmacy, a tincture, es- 

sence, or solution; — in modem pharmacy, a 
mixture of two or more tinctures ; a compound 
tincture. Thompson. 

3. The extract or quintessence of any thing. 

The highest . . . elixir of worldly delight.’* 

4. Any cordial, or invigorating substance, 

■What wonder, then, if flelda and reglona here ^ 

Breathe fi>rth ehxvr pure? i/tZton. 

EUxxr ijitriolySi mixture of an aromatic, or aromatics, 
with oil of vitriol, or sulphuric acid. 

E-LiZA-BfiTH-AN [§-lIz Vh^th-an, Sm . ; e-Hz-Si- 
bs'thsin. Cl . ; §-lSz-?-b«th'?in, Belong- 

ing to Queen Elizabeth, or to the age in which 
she reigned; as ** EHzc^ethan architecture.” 
fiLK, n. J;a. S. eM ; Sw, 


elg. 


, hlKtj ; Xr. alces ; 



Elk (Cermu aZces, or 
Alces maJchis), 


It. ^ Sp. alce.l (Zool.) 

The largest of the ani- 
mals belonging to the ge- 
nus Cerms\ me moose- 
deer. It is higher at the 
shoulders than the horse, 
and its horns weigh some- 
times about fifty pounds. 

Brande. 

fiLKB («lfc), n. 1. (Zodl.) 

A wild swan or hooper; 

Cygnu^erus. Todd. 

2. (Bot.) A kind of yew. 

fiLL, n. [A. S. e/we; But. el; Ger. elle. — L. 
ulna ; It. auna ; Sp. aTta ; Fr. aune.} A meas- 
nre of different lengths in different countries. 
The Flemish, English, and French ells are re- 
spectively three, five, and six quarters of a 
yard. P. Cye. 

9L-iAG*IC, a. [From the French word aalle 
(gall}, reversed,] (Chem.) Noting an acid ob- 
mnra, by Braconnot, om gall-nuts. Brande. 

:gL-Lf B'Q-R]fNE, n. (Chem.) An acrid resin ob- 
tained mom the Mmehorta hyemaUs. P, Cyc. 

f a. [A. S. troublesome.] 

Cheerless ; sad ; dull ; lonely. Piers Plouhman. 

f ML'LJNQ-E-N^89, n. Cheerlessness ; loneliness. 

To advise you the amt el^eneu fbAt 1 tod here toce 
your departing. TTemv VllL*$ Letter to Anne 

]pt-LlPSE', n. [Gr. (Oeom.) A sec 

tion of a oone^ made by cutting it 
by a plane passing obliquely through 
its opposite sides ; a curve such that 
the sum of the distances of any 
point from two mven points, called 
the/orii iaequalto a given line ; ellipsis. Brande. 

^II^LlPAfS, pi. [Gr. mentis; L. 

empsis ; It. elUsse ; Sp. eUpse ; eUipse.^ 

*1 t \ A K-.. 


1. (JRhe^^ A fi^re by which sometlmig is left 
out, as a word or a part of a sentence. Brcmde. 

2. (Priniing.) The marks,, thus [■— ], 
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[ ], denoting the omission or suppression 

of letters or words, as k — g for Mng. 

3. (Geom.) An oval figure; one of the three 
sections peculiar to the cone, the parabola and 
hyperbola being the other two, — See Ellipse. 

jpL-LlP'SO-GRAPH, rt- [Gr. an ellipse, 

and to describe.] An instrument for de- 

scribing an ellipse ; an elliptograph. Francis. 

J5Ii-LIp*S 51D, n. [Gr. eXZetipif, an ellipse, and 
dlogf form ; Fr. eHipsOde.l (Geom.) A solid, all 
the plane sections of which are ellipses. Da. ^ P. 

Oblate eUipsoM^ an ellipsoid generated by the revo- 
lution of an ellipse about its conjugate axis. — Pro- 
late ellipsoid, an ellipsoid generated by the revolution 
of an ellipse about its transverse axis. EUot. 

5li-LlP'SGlD, > L Relating to, or resem- 

£li-LIP-SQlDAL, ) bling, an ellipsoid. Blois. 

2. (^Bot.) ' Having, or approaching to, 
an elliptical figure. Gray. ^ 

|!L-l1p'TIO, I a. raT.iUetimKis;It.ei- ' 

®L-LlP'T|-CAIi, ) litizeo; Sp. eitpiico; Fr. ellip- 
tigice.] 

1. (Rhet.) Partaking of an ellipsis ; having 
words understood; as, “An elliptical expres- 
sion.** 

2. (Geom.) Having the form of an ellipse or 
ellipsis ; oval ; as, “The planets move in ellip- 
tic orbits.** 

5Ii-LlP'Tl-CAL-LY, ad. 1. In an elliptical man- 
ner ; with something omitted. Hurd. 

2. In the form of an ellipse or oral. 

5L-lIP'TIC-C6m'PASS-J5§, n. An instrument 
for describing an ellipse by continued motion. 

fiL-HP-Tlg'l-TY, n. [Fr. elliptidte.) The qual- 
ity of being elliptical ; deviation from a sphere. 

A term used in the theory of the figure of the 
earth, meaning the dilferenre between the equatorial 
and polar semi-diameters, divided by the equatorial 
semi-diameter. Davies Peek. 

|:L-LIP'T|C-LAN'0E-Q-LATB, a. (Bot,) A 
Having a form between elliptical and Ian- /A 
ceolate. Loudon. M 

JPL-LIp'TQ-GRAPH, n. [Gr. an el- W 

lipse, and ypd^w, to describe.] An instru- ^ 
ment for drawing ellipses; a trammel; an el- 
lipsograph. • Wecde. 

J!L-LIp'T5ID, n. [Gr, eUa^tg, an ellipse, and dSog, 
form.] An infinite or indemiite ellipse. Crabb. 

£LM, n. [A. S. elm; Ger. ulme; Ban. ^ Sw. 
aim. — Ii. ulmus; It. ^ Sp. olmo; Fr. orme.] 
(Bot.) The common name of large forest trees 
of the genus TJlmrn. Gray. 

a. Of or belonging to the elm. Todd. 

fiL'MOS-FiRE, n. An appearance caused by 
fiery meteors in the atmosphere ; — often seen 
playing about the masts and rig^ng of ships, 

and called 

Cantor and 

fiL'MY, a. Abounding with elm-trees. Warim. 

t jSli-Q-C A'TION, n. |X. eloco^ eheatus , to let out 
to farm ; e, from, ana locuSf a place.] 

1. A removal from the usual place of resi- 
dence. Bp. Hall. 

2. A departure from the usual mood ; an ec- 
stasy. Fotherby. 

JP-LOO'y-LAR, a. [Ii. e, without, and heulust a 
partition.] (Boti) Having only one cell ; uni- 
locular. Henslow. 

fiL-Q-CU'TIQN, n, [L. ehcutio ; elogtwr, elocuttes^ 
to speak out ; It. eloctmone ; Sp. ehcsmcm ; Fr. 

1. The power of expressing thought by speech. 
Gave «loc«rtion to the mute^ md taught 

The tongne not made fat ipeech to ipeak thy praise. MUtxm. 

2. The art of clothing the thoughts in suita- 
ble words ; happy dictaou; eloquence. [».] 

EtocuMon tr applying of apt worda and tenteaoee to the 
uiattear. mtaon. 

Ifehnaginaf^n *•- 
ht tn a^ 

3. Hanner of speaking ; the mana^ment of 
the voice in speaDring; oral expres&>n; pro- 
nunciation; delivery; utterance. 

A travelled doctor of phyidc, of bold and of able 


ani c^ed by sailors, if two flames are visib?e| 
I PolluXf if only one, Hellene. Ogilvie. 


ELOPS 


Elocution, in order to be perfect, must convey the r 

ing clearly, lorcibly, and agreeably. Whately. 

Syn. — See Eloquence. 

EL-Q-CU'TIQN-A-RY, a. Relating to elocution 
or’delivery’. * ' Ch. Ob. 

£L-Q-CU'TIQN-IsT, n. One versed in elocution ; 
a teacher of elocution. White. 

f £l*0-CU-T{VE, a. Relating to elocution ; hav- 
ing the power of elocution. FeUham. 

ELOGJB (a-I5zlxO,n. [Fr.] 1. A pan eg}Tical ora- 
tion in honor of a distinguished person de- 
ceased ; a funeral oration. ^ Att&i'lmry. 

2. That which is said in praise of a person or 
Ms qualities. 

Lettera . . . 'which contained the strongest eloge of his 
courtesy and liberality. W. Jones. 

t £l*0-G1sT, n. [Old Fr. elogiste.) A eulogist. 
\k>gis\ " 


A passionate elogisV'* Wotton. 

n. [L.] An elogy ; a eulogy. 

And sometimes in elogivam 'tis the art 

With plain simplicity to 'win the heart. JOodsLetf. 

£L'Q-yY, n. [L. elogium ; It. ^ Sp. elogio ; Fr. 
iloge.’^ Praise ; panegyric ; eulogy, [n.] Murd. 

E-Lb^Hm^ n. pi. [Heb. tl^ii^5.] One of the 
names of the Supreme Being. Ash. 

t E-L6Ig'NATE (e-lbi'nat), v. a. [Fr. iloigner^ 
To put at a distance ; to remove. Howell. 

5-L5IgNE' (§-lbIn'), V. a. HFr. iloigner.'\ To 
banish ; to remove afar off. — See Elgin. Spenser. 

5-E0IGN*M?NT, n. [Fr. iloignement.) Remote- 
ness; distance, [r,] Shenstone. 

]p-L5lN', V. a. [Fr. ehignei*.) (Law.) To re- 
move ; to banish ; to send away. Whishaw, 

]5-l6InAte, V. a. To remove, Clarke. 

t ?-L6NG', 15. a. [L. elo7igo.'] To put far off ; to 
retard ; to protract ; to prolong. G. Fletcher. 

]g;-LON'GATB (e-liSng'g5t), t?. a. [L. elongo, elon- 
gatus ; It. aUungare ; Fr. eloigner.) p. elon- 
gated ; op. ELONGATING, ELONGATED.] 

1. To draw to greater length ; to lengthen ; to 
draw out ; to protract ; to stretch. Johnson. 

2. To put farther off ; to remove. Browne. 

t 5 -LOn'GATE, V. n. To go off to a distance ; to 
recede. Browne. 


?-LoN'G^TE, } p. 
AT-ED, > 


^ _ (Bot.) Noting any part 
^I-LCN'GAT-ED, / or organ in any way remark- 
able for its length, in comparison with its 
1 Henshw. 


breadth. 

iL-QN-GA'TIQN (dl-ong-gS'shun), n. [Low L. 
elo7igatio; It. elongazione; S'p. elongaoion; Fr. 
4longat%07%J\ 

1. The act of elongating or lengthening, 

“ The elongation of the fibres.** Arbuthnot. 

2. Continuation; extension, Elongation 

... of the natural goodness ofjGod.** Fotherby. 

3. Distance ; space between one thing and 
another. 

The distant points appear to the eye In so small a degree 
of eiot^atfon. OUa^le, 

4. Withdrawal; removal. Elongation of 
ourselves from God*s presence.** Bp. HaU. 

6. (Astron.) The apparent distance of a heav- 
en^ body from the sun, Brande. 

6. (Surg.) An imperfect luxation, or a par- 
tial dislocation, happening in consequence of 
the relaxed state of the ligaments. — 


$-L6PE', V. n. FM. Goth. hlat^ctTif to leap ; A. S. 
hleapan ; But, toopen ; Ger. ktufen.) p. bloebd ; 

ELOPING, ELOPED.] To run away ; to break 
loose from legal or natural ties ; to abandon a 
legal guardian and go off with another person ; 
— applied especially to a wife or to an unmarried 
woman who runs away with a paramour. 

Great numbers of them [womenl have tiSloped from fh<dr 
aUegianoe. AOtiieon. 

The fool whose wifo ek^pet some &viee a quarter. Pope, 

^J-L0PE'M5NT, n. The act of eloping;— gen- 
erally used of a wife who voluntarily deports 
from her husband with a paramour, or of an 
unmarried female who secretly quits her family 
for a gallant or a promised husband. Blaekstone. 

E'LOPS. n. [L., from Gr. IXoi/..] 

1. (JoA) A small fish known in the West In- 
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dies by the name of the Sein-fish, Sea Gaily- 
wasp ; Elops saurifs. Maunder, 

2. [Zo.il.) A kind of seipent. 

Ccratitcs honied, hydnis, and etoia drear. lidton. 

fiL'O-aUEXCE (Gl'o-kwens), w. [L. ehquentia ; 
eloquor^ to speak out; It. el quenza\ Sp. e/o- 
cueiicta ; Fr. ehqdence.l 

1. The art of clothing thoughts in such lan- 
guage, and of uttering them in such a manner, 
as is adapted to produce conviction or persua- 
sion ; the art of speaking well ; oratory. 

Fit words attended on his weighW sense, 

And mild persuasion flowed in eloquence. Pope. 

2. The expression of thoughts and sentiments 
in appropriate language in ^vritten composition. 

Here Johnson lies — a sage by all allowed, * 

Whom to have bred may well make England proud; 

Whose prose was eloquence, by wisdom tauglu. 

The graceful vehicle ot virtuous thought. Cowper. 

As the mind of Johnson was robust, but neither nimble 
nor gracetul, so his style was void of all grace and ease, and, 
beinjg the most unlike of all styles to the natural eflUsion of a 
cultivated mind, had the least pretensions to the praise of 
eloquence. Sir J". jMackmtosh. 

Syn. — Elocution consists chiefly in the manner of 
deliverj* ; eloquence, more in the matter that is deliv- 
ered ; oratory is the art of public speaking : rhetoric^ 
the theory of the art. Elocution is employed in utter- 
ing with propriety the words of another, and it is 
requisite for an actor ; eloquence is confined to the ex- 
pression of one’s own thoughts and feelings, and is 
requisite for a speaker. Eloquence relates more to 
what lies in the person, and is natural ; oratory and 
rhetoric, more to what is artificial and acquired by 
art and practice. An element speaker, speech, or 
style ; an oratorical manner; a rketoneal display. 

£L^O-Q.UfiNT, a. [L. eloquens ; It. eloquemie ; Sp. 
eloouente ; Fr. eloguent7\ 

1, Having the power of appropriate and im- 
pressive utterance ; speaking well ; persuasive ; 
as, “An eloquent advocate”; “An eloquent 
orator ” ; “ An eloquent preacher.” 

As that dishonest victory 
At Chssronea, fatal to liberty, 

Killed with report that old man eloquent. Mdton. 

2. Marked by the characteristics of eloquence ; 
powerful and beautiful in the expression of 
truth or feeling; as, “An eloquent speech”; 
“ An eUqu&nt style.” 

fiL'Q-dUfeNT-LY, ad. In an eloquent manner. 

£lse («1s), pron. & a. [A. S. eUes ; Dan. eXt&n, 
— “ This word eUe, fonnerly written alles, aleya^ 
alyse, elles, ellus, ellis, ells, els, and now else, is 
no other than the [A. S.] ales or alys, the im- 
erative of ales-an or alys-an, [L.] dimittere, to 
ismiss.” Tooke.'\ Other; one besides; — used 
after the word with which it agrees ; as, “ Noth- 
ing else ” ; “ Any h^dy else.** 

£lse (Gls), ad, or com*. 1. Otherwise. “Thoudesir- 
est not sacrifice ; else would I give it.” Ps, li. 16. 

2. Besides; except that mentioned ; as, ** No- 
where else,** 

jfilaSE'WHERE (Sls'hwAr), ad* [A. S. elles-hwmer.'l 
In any other place ; in other places ; in some 
other place. 

t £lsE' WI§E, ad. Otherwise. Uded, 

£l'SIN, ». [Craven Dialect, eZeson.] A shoe- 
maker’s awl. [Local, Eng.] Ramsay. 

^-Ltj'CJ-DATE, V. a, [Low L. eluddo, eluddatus ; 
Sp. ehtddevr ; Fr. dhtcider^ [«. elucidated ; 
pp, ELUOIDATINO, ELUCIDATED.] To thrOW 
light upon ; to free from obscurity ; to explain ; 
to expound ; to clear ; to make plain ; to illus- 
trate ; as, “ To ehtoidixte a difiicmt question.” 

Syn. ^ See Expl axk. 

^1-lC-OI-BA'TIQN, ». [Fr.^luoidntwn,^ The act 

, of elucidating ; explanation;: exposition; illus- 
tration. “In order to the ekuddee^on; of this 
matter.” . Boyle, 

:5-Lt5’'OI-Dl-TlVE. a. That elucidates ; tawowing 
light; makmg plain; explahiLtory. 

Ijj-Lt'OI-DA-TQR, n. One who elucidsitAs or 
makes pl^n; explainer. Johnson, 

^1-LU'Ol-DA-TQ-RY, ct. Explaining; .^affording 
light ; elucidative. Qu, Rev, 

E-LVO-TA'TION, n. [L. ektefyaioi ehsotor, to 
etrug^e out of.] Success or victory in a strug- 
gle^, “We find Ourselves fireed hy a comfortable 
and joyous ekteiaiy^** [lu] J^. MoB. 

+ ^i-Lli'cy-BEATE, V, n. [L, ebteuBro, eluctdira^ 


iiis, to compose by lamp light.] To watch and 
UTite by lamp light. Blount, 

t K-LC-Cr-BRA'TION,«. The act of studying by 
j lamp light ; lucubration. Evelyn. 

^I-LL’DE', V. a, [L. eludo*. It. eludere; Sp. eludir; 
Fr. duder.] [i, eluded; pp, eluding, elud- 
ed,] 

1. To escape or get awav from by stratagem ; 
to avoid by artifice ; to evade ; to avoid ; to shun. 

several prmiriora vires amonf us elude the punishment 
of any law ui'ven.zed. 

2. To baflle ; to foil ; as, “ Some of nature’s 
secrets have eluded the closest scrutiny.” 

Syn.— See Avoid, Evade. 

K-LU'Dl-BLE, a. That may be eluded. Swip. 

E’LtJL, n, [Heb. A Jewish month an- 

swering to a part of August and September; 
the 12tn month of the cwil Jewish year, and 
the 6th of the ecclesiastical. Crabb. 

+ g-LtlM'BAT-JglD, a. elumhis ; e, from, and 
lumhxts, the loin.] weakened or made lame in 
the loins. Bailey, 

jp-LU'^IQN (§-lfi'zhua, 93), n, [L.eZw«io; It. eZw- 
sione.’] Act of elu(3^g ; an escape by artifice ; 
evasion. 

The impoaturea and elusions of those who have pretended 
to it [transmutation of metals}. Woodward. 

®-LU^SlVE, a. 1. That eludes j practising arts to 
escape from any thing ; evasive. 

Elusive of the bridal day, she gives 

Fond hopes to all, and ail vrith hopes deceives. Pope. 

2. Fallacious ; deceptive ; delusive ; as “ Eltt^ 
sive pleasures.” 

5-LU'SO-RJ-N£ss, n. The state of being elusory ; 
aptness to elude- Ash. 

^1-LU'SQ-RY, a. [Lt, elusorioS\ Tending to elude or 
deceive ; elusive ; delusive ; deceptive. Browne. 

y-LUTE', V. a. jX. elm, elutus.] To wash off ; 
to cleanse ; to wutriate. Arbuthnot. 

jp-LU'TRl-ATE, V. a. [L. elvtrio, elutsiatus,'] p. 
blutbiated; pjt). elutriating, elutriated.] 
To purify by washing and straining off or de- 
canting the liquid from the substance washed ; 
to cleanse ; as, “ To elutriate ores.” Ure. 

^LU-TEl-A'TIQN, n. The purification of sub- 
stances, as ores, &c., by washing and straining 
off or decanting the liquid used. Ure. 

E'LtlX’ATE, V. a. PL. luxo, Itixattcs,'] To dislo- 
cate ; to luxate. [R.] Boay. 

£L-yX-A'TIQN, n. jX. eluataim^ Dislocation; 

luxation. Bunglison, 

£l^VAN, a. Helating to elves ; elvish. Boase. 

Sl'VANj n. {Min,) A hard, close-grained stone 
found in mines. [Cornish.] WeaU. 

fiL'VAN, a. {Mining.) Applied by the Cornish 
miners to the porphyritic and other veins and 
masses, which occasionally traverse granite 
and clay slate, deranging the direction of the 
metallic veins. Brande. 

£lve'— L6ok, n. See Elf-look. Browne. 
£L'V$R,n. Ayoung conger or sea-eel. Chambers, 
£l VE§ (51vx), n. The plural of e ^. — See Elf. 

Slv'ISH, a. L Kelatingto elves.— See Elfish. 

2. Mischievous; spiteful; peevish. Halliwell, 

iyV'lSH-MXRKED G-mUrkt), a. Marked or dis- 
figured by elves or fairies. Shak, 

£L-Y-DdR'l(L a. [Gx. Uatov, oil, and water.] 
{Raint.^ Noting a species of painting with a 
vehicle composed of oil and water. Brands. 

”§l-AN (e-.n»h/e-en, 93) [e-Wzh’e-ah, w. P, 
J. Ja. M , ; . e-llzh'yau, B. F. ; e-l6'zhan, S. 

[Gr. Pertaining to Elysium; 

deliciously soothing; exceedingly delightful; 
blissful ; happy. 

There le no dpath! what loems bo Ib tranBilion; 

This of mortal breath 

1b but the euburb of the flfh eZyttiem, 

Whose portal we cell fleath. ZonafeZUw* 

(e-llzh'^-fim), n. ; pi. L. ; 

* Bug. [L., from Gr. hhbaov ; Fr. 

, {^eek h Moman Myth*) The place 

or region assigned to happy souls after death ; 


] the Elysian fields ; islands of the ble.st ; — any 

j place exquisitely pleasant. 

) s«ng* would take the prisoned soul. 

And lap it m Elymuiu. JUdton. 

5-Llf‘T’Rl-PORM, a. [Gr. V,vrooi^, an elytron, and 
Jj, forma, form.] F ormed like the elytron. Kirby. 

I II KL’Y-TRIXE, n. {Chem.) A substance in the 
j horny covering of insects. Smart. 

SL'Y-TRO-CELE, n. [Gr. V.vtoov, a sheath, and 
KqXjj, a tumor.] {Med.) A tumor in the v.tginn ; 
vaginal hernia. Ditnglison. 

£l'Y-TRQId, a. [Gr. eXurpov, a sheath, and eUoc, 
form.] Formed like a sheath. Buchanan, 

II :£L'Y-TRUN, W. ; pi. feL'V-TRA- l<3tr. ^urpor.] 
(^Ent.) A winged sheath, or upper crustaceous 
membrane, which forms the superior wing of an 
order of insects commonly called beetles. 

Agassiz. 

£L’Y-TRCm, or B-LY'TRTJM fSI’f-trfim, Cl. 
Brande ; e-li'tryni, Sm. Maunder}, n . ; pi. fiL'y- 
TBA- {Bnt.) Elytron. — See Elytron. Brande. 

Sl'Z^I-VIR, a. 1. Noting editions of classical and 
other books published by the Elzevirs, a cele- 
brated family of printers and publishers at Am- 
sterdam,Leyden, the Hague, and Utrecht. 

2. Noting a kind of printing tyjpe used for 
titles, and having a round, open, custinct face. 
£M— . A prefix. — See En. 

£m, n. Unit of space in measuring printed matter, 
t K-MA^’^R-ATE, V. n. [L. emacero, eTnaceratus,} 
To grow lean ; to emaciate. Bullokar. 

t 5 -mAq-5R-a'TION, n. Emaciation. Bidlokar, 
^l-MA'CJ-ATE (e-ma'sh^-at, 66),^ v. a. jX. emacio, 
emaciatus ; It. emaciare.'] \i. emaciated ; pp, 
emaciating, emaciated.] To make lean or 
thin ; to waste ; to deprive of flesh ; to attenuate. 

®-MA'Cl-ATE (f-ma'shf-a.t), v. n. To lose flesh ; 
to grow lean. “ He [Aristotle] emaciated in the 
too anxious inquiry-^’ Browne, 

K-MA'Cl-^TE (§-ma'sh§-?it), > [It. emam- 

5-NA'Cl-AT-jpD (^-ma'shf-at-^d), y ofolfMadeor 
grown lean ; wasted ; lean ; thin. “ His flock ema- 
oiate.** Shemtone. Bmadated dheehs,** Ktwx, 

5-MA-CI-A'TI9N ( 9 -ma-sh§-a'shun), n. [It. emo- 
ciaztone ; Sp. emaciaewn ; 'Fi.’dnaeiatton.’l 

1. The act of making or of growing lean. 

2. State of being emaciated ;Teanness. Graunt, 

t ^-MAC'y-LATE, V. a. [L, emaculo, emaeulatm ; 
e, priv.,* and macmla, a spot.] To take out 
spots from ; to free from spots. Males. 

t ^J-mAC-U-LA'TIQN, n. The act of emaculatxng 
or freeing from spots. Johnson. 

£M'A-NANT [Gm'a-nant, W. P. K, Sm. R. Wb . ; 
«'ma-nant, S. J, F. Ja.], a, [L. emano, ema^ 
nans, to flow out.] Issuing from something else. 

Those two emaiumt octo or works, the work et creation 
and providence. Hods, 

fiM'A-NATE, u. n. |X. emano, emancOus^ It. 
emanare ; Sp. emanar ; Fr. dnaner.] [i. ema- 
nated ; pp. EMANATING^ EMANATED.] To is- 
sue or flow from something else ; to arise ; to 
issue ; to go from ; to proceed ; to i^ring ; as, 
“ Light emcmates from the sun ” ; “ The powers 
of government emaiaate from the people.” 

Syn. — See Arise. 

j£M’A-N^TE, a. Issuing out ; emanant. Southey, 

£M-A-NA^TI0N, n. \Jj, STnanatio; It. emanazi^ 
one; Sp. emanacion; Fr. dnanaiion.'} 

1. The act of issuing from something. 

2. That which issues from something; an 
efflux; issue. 

The letter* were by no mean* esffortB of the geniiSB,but 
emcmations of the heart, , Pope, 

j&M'A-NA-TiVE [Sm'^-na-tlv, W. ; «mVn5-tiy. K. 
Sm, R, Wb,', 9 -maii's-tlv„ S- P, Ja.\, a. That 
emanates ; issuing from ; emanant. Glanville. 
£M'A-NA-TQ-RY, a. That emanates; emana- 
tive. * More. 

J^-mAN'CI-PATE, V. a. [L. emancipo, emancipc^ 
tus ; e, &om, and mcmeipium, a slave ; It. eman. 
eipare ; Sp. emancipar ; Fr* ^mcmciper.'] [*. 
emancipated; pp. emancipating, emanci- 
pated.] 

X To set free from servitude or from civil re- 
striction ; as, “ To emanc^yate slaves^” 
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2. To liberate or free from any restramt. 

They emanapaied themwlves from dependence. Arimthmt. 

g-MAN'CI-PATE, a. Set at liberty ; free. Coicper. 

Jg-MAN'CI-PAT-^ID, jp. a. Set at liberty ; restored 
to freedom ; emancipate. 

Ei-MAN-Cl-PA'TION, n. [L. emmicipatio \ It. 
emancipazione ;* Sp. emancipacion ; Fr. pjnanci^ 
pation ] The act of emancipating; deliverance 
from slavery or from civil of other restramt ; 
manumission ; liberation ; enfranchisement. 
“ In the chains of error, without hope of enian- 
cipationJ* Glanville^ 

Syn, — Emancipation or manunussion is tlie hbera- 
tion or act of settinj: free from slavery or servitude. 
Bnfranehisemt^nt or hisennmf is the act of setting 

free and mvestina v\ itli tin* privileges of freemen or cit- 
izens. The emancipation ui alaves ; aboUtioii of slavery. 

?-MAN-Cl-PA'TION-IST, 71. An advocate for 
emancipation. J2eo. 

5- MAN'Cl- PA-TOR, n. [L.] One who emanci- 
pates or sets free from servitude. Todd, 

5-RlAN^C|-PIST, n. A convict who has been par- 
doned or emancipated. [A term in use in Kew 
South AValcs.] Qu, Rev. 

jp-MAR^i-NATE, tJ. a. [L. emargino^ evuargina- 
To take the margin or edge from. Cockemm. 

p-MAR'gi-N.^TE, ; , T 

H-MAR'gj-NAT-BD. 5 “• 

1. {Bot.) Notched at the summit. Gray. /JS 

2. \ZoGl,) Having the margin broken Wi® 

by an obtuse notch or the segment of a 
circle. Brande. ^ 

3. {Min.) Having all the edges of the 

primitive form truncated each by one face ; — 
applied to crystals. Craig. 

?-MAR^§^I-N ATE-LY, ad. In the form of notches. 

|:-MAR-< 51 I-NA'TI 0 N, n. The act of taking away 
the margin. ^Tnart. 

?-MAs'cy-LATE, ®. a. [L. emasculOf emasetda- 
im ; e, priv., and mascuhis^ a male ; Fr. emas^ 
Older.) [f. EMASCUliATED ; pp. EMASCUXATING, 
EMASOrXATBD-] 

1. To castrate ; to deprive of virility. Graxmt. 

2. To effeminate ; to weaken ; to debilitate. 

Danirerous principles cmaaeulaUt owe spirits, and spcil our 

temper. (Jollier. 

|:-MAs'cy-L.^TE, a. Unmanned ; vitiated. “De- 
generous emasculoAe slave.” Hammond. 

^l-JMAS-Cy-ItA'TIQN, w. [Fr, emasculation.) 

1. Act of emasculating; castration. Gixy^on. 

2. Effeminacy; weakness. Johnson. 

^:-MAS'Cy-LA-T<p-RY, a. Tending or serving to 

emasculate.' Clarke. 


EM-BALE', tj- a. [It. imlaHare ; Sp. emhalar ; 
Fr. emballer.’) 

1. To form into a bale; to make up into a 

bundle or package ; to pack. Johnson. 

2. To bind up ; to enclose, Spenser. 

t ®M-BALIi\ V, a. To enclose ; to embale. Shak. 


v. a. [Gr. ii/, in, and 

capbVf resin of the balsam tree ; It. irdmlsamare ; 
Sp. emhcdaamaat ; Fr. etnhamier.) [t. em- 
balmed ; pp. EMBALMING, EMBALMED-] 

1. To preserve with balm or other fragrant 
substanoee; to imprecate with aromatics in 
order to prevent putremetion ; — to preserve. 

1^ Joseph diecU and tli^ccr mbedmed him. Qen. L 26. 

2. To fill with the oiir of balm or any sweet 
sceirtt' • i ^ ‘ 


' Tlw buscoxn air embalmed 

yntih.odoira- 


Mdicm, 


JIM-BALMED' (^ra-birnd^, p. a. Imij»regii^ted 
with aromatics, so as to prevent putrefaction ; 
perfumed ; preserved. 

JgiM-BALM^yR (em-b4ni'§r), w. One who embalms 
or preserves. “Not so good eModmerS asfhe 
Egyptians.” Bacon. 


]^M-BALM'|NG (em-ham'ing), n. The process of 
preserving dead bO(dieS| so as to prevent putre- 
faction, 'Wm-hurton. 


JEiM-BAlilM'MlgiNT (em-b&in^ent), n. [Fr. em* 
baumeme/nt.) The act of embalming. Malom. 


WiCTw 1. To throw or heap up, as a 
bank ; to imbank. Richardson. 

2. To protect, secure, or confine with banks 
or by means of banks ; to bank, P. Cye. 


5M BANK'MgXT^ n. 1. Act of forming a bank. 

2. An artificial bank or mound of earth ; as, 
“ The embankment of a railroad.” P. Cyo. 

jp.M-B.iR', V. a. [f. EMBAHRED ; pp. EMBAERINO, 
EMBAURED.] 

1, To bar or shut in; to enclose as with bars. 

Where fast embarmtl in mighty brazen wall, Speimr. 

2. To stop ; to prevent ; to hinder, [r.] 

He eiubarred all iurther trade ler the tuture. JJacon. 

BM-BAR'CA-DERE, n. [Fr. embarcadere ; Sp. e»i- 
barcadero.) 'A laiiding-iilace. [it.] SmaH. 

EM-BAR-CA'TIQN, 71. The act of embarking. — 
See 'Embarkation. Clarendon. 

JpAI-BAR'GO, 71. ; pi. e:m-bXr'goe§. pt., Sp., *^Fr. 
embargo.) A restraint or prohibition imposed 
by the public authorities of a country on mer- 
chant vessels, or other ships, to prevent their 
leaving its ports, sometimes amounting to an 
entire interdiction of comnieieial intercourse; 
a detention of a vessel in port ; a prohibition to 
sail. Biirnll. 

®M-BAR'GO, V. a. [Sp. embargar^ [f. embar- 
goed; pp. EMBARGOING, EMBARGOrD.] To lay 
an embargo upon ; to prohibit ; to *»top. Coles. 

J^M-BARK', V. a. [L. in, in, and barca, a boat ; It. 
imbarcare ; Sp. emharcar ; Fr. embarqiier.) \i. 
EMBARKED ; pp. EMBARKING, EMBARKED.] 

1. To put on shipboard. 

The king caused a body of foot to be miboiled on those 
ships. Claiendotu 

2. To engage in. “ Such an alliance as might 
embark them against France.” Clarendon. 

^IM-BARK', V. n. 1. To go on shipboard; to set 
sail. “ I should with speed embark'* Phillips. 

2. To enter upon any business ; to engage ; 
as, “ To emhark m an undertaking.” 

jfiM-BAR-KA'TION, n. The act of embarking; 
act of going or of putting on board a ship. 

t^M-BARK'M^lNT, 71. \JBr. emharguement) Act 
of embarking ; enterprise ; embarkation. Shak. 

jgJM-BAR'RASS, V. a. {It.imbar7'azsare\ Sp. e?/i- 
haragar ; ‘ Fr. embarrasseri) [f . emb arrassed ; 

EMBARRASSING, EMU X’lTl \««rD.1 

1. To perplex ; to i u’o : in ir • ki' ■ir,. p : 
as, “ His affairs are much embarrassed,** 

2. To trouble; to distress; to harass; as, 
“ To be enibatrassed by debts.” 

3. To confound ; to confuse ; to disconcert ; 
as, “To be embarrassed in company.” 

Syn.— See Puzzle. 

|:M-BAR'RASS, n. [Fr. ernbarras.l Embarrass- 
ment. [r.] Warburto7i. 

EM-BAR'RASSED Cera-b?trfr?ist), p. a. i 

1, Perplexed; entangled; intricate; as, “His 
affairs are in an embarrassed state.” 

2. Confounded; confused; disconcerted. 

Awkward, ejuban atift without the skill 

Of moving gracefully or standing still (JhvrchiU. 

JPM-bAR'RASS-ING, p. a. Perplexing ; distress- 
ing; difficult: — confusing; disconcerting, 

5M-BAR'RASS-MfiNT, n. 1. Pe:^lexity; entan- 
glement ;* as, “ Embarrassment in one*^5 affairs.” 

2. Trouble; distress; anxiety; as, “To suffer 
embatTossments in business.” 

3. Confusion of mind; abashment; as, “To 
feel embarrassment in addressing an assembly,” 

j^M-BASE', V. a. To vitiate; to deprave; to de- 
base : — to degrade ; to vilify, [r.] denser. 

jgSM-BASE'M^NT, n. 1, Act of embasing or de- 
basing ; deterioration ; debasement. [r.J South 

2. (Aferf.) A bathing-tub or vessel filled with 
warm water; embasis. , Clarke. 

fiM'BA-SlS, n. [Gr^ lp0ams,) A bathing-tub or 
vessel filled wim warm water, CrM, 


fiM'BAS-SY, 71. 1. The message of an ambasaa* 
dor ; a public message. 

ilcrc Persian, tell thy enitassy. G^ot^er. 

2. The function of an ambassador ; commis- 
sion ; as, “ He is well qualified for the embassy.** 

3. Any solemn message. 

He sends the angels on ei/ifacwsicawith his decrees. Bp. Tai/lor. 

4. The person or persons intrusted with a 
public or solemn message ; legation. 

Or euihassicst from regions far remote, 

In vanoub habits. 3hlton, 

JO®- Though our authors write almost indiscrim- 
inately ejfUmssador or ambassador, embassafre or ambas-- 
sage, yet there is scarcely an evanii>le of ambassy, all 
concurring to write embassy.^^ Johnson. 

f ^JM-bAs'TARD-I2E, V. a. To make bastard; to 
render illegitimate or base. Milton. 

^M-BATHE^ w. 05. See Imbathe. Spenser. 

^;M-BAT'TLE, V. a. p. embattled ; pp. EM- 
BATTLING, EMBATTLED.] To range in order or 
array of battle ; to prepare for battle. Shak. 

jgJM-BAT'TLE, v. n. To be ranged in battle ar- 
ray ; to be drawn up for battle. Shak. 

JJM-BAT^TLED (em-bdt'tld), a. 1, Arrayed for 
battle. “ Embattled ranks.” Milton. 

2. Furnished with battlements. 

From the height oftho embaithd towers, XJrayton. 

3. Indented like a battlement; notched- “A 

diadem embattled wide.” Spenser. 

4. Being the place of a battle. 

Ye who through tlxoanbaitled field 

Seek bright renown. AXemide. 

5M-BAT'TLE-MRNT, 71. An indented parapet, 
belonging originally to military w’oiks, the in- 
dents, crenelles, or embrasures being used for 
discharging missiles ; battlement. Ogilvie. 

IglM-BAY^ (em-baO, v. a. [i. embayed ; pp. em- 
baying, EMBAYED.] 

1. To enclose in a bay ; to landlock. Shak. 

2. [Fr. baig7ier.) f To bathe ; to wash.iSjjfi? 2 ser, 

5M-BEAM^, 13. a. To clothe or cover with beams 
of light. S. Fletcher. 

13. a. JY. EMBEDDED ; pp. EMBEDDING, 
EMBEDDED.] To place, as in a bod ; to sink in 
another substance; — WTitten also imbed. Paley. 

®M-b£d'DJ5D, p. a. Placed in ; imbedded. Paley. 

5M-BfiD'M5NT, n. Act of embedding. Marryatt, 

V. a. [It. imbellire, from L. hellus, 
handsome ; Fr. ermellir^ [i. embellished ; 
pp, EMBELLISHING, EMBELLISHED.] To add 
grace, beauty, or elegance ; to decorate ; to 
adorn ; to beautify ; to deck. 

The work as of a kingly palace-gate, 

With frontispiece of diamond and gold 
Embellished. Milton. 

Syn-— See ADORN. 

jglM-BfiL'LjSH-JgR, n. One who embellishes. Todd. 

jpM-BfiL'LJSH-lNG-LY, ad. So as to embellish. 

Jg:M-B£L'L|SH-M£!NT, 9i, [Fr. embellissemenf,] 

1. The act of embellishing ; decoration. 

2. That which embellishes; ornament. 


Wisdom, diacipllne, and liberal arts, 
The embellishments of lif^. 


Addison. 


£M'B^R, a. [A. S. yTnbren, a circuit, an anniver- 
sary.] Coming at appointed seasons ; — an epi- 
thet applied to certain fast-days appointed by 
Pope Calixtus for imploring the blessings of 
God on the fruits of the earth, and upon the 
ordinations performed in the church at these 
times. They occur four times a year, or once 
in each of the four seasons, being the first 
Wednesday, Friday, and Saturday after the first 
Sunday in Lent, after Whitsunday, after the 
festival of the Holy Cross on the 14th of Sep- 
tember, and after the festival of St. Lucia on 
the 13th of December. Brande. 


t^M-BAS-SADE', n. ; Ft. embas'- 

sadeJ) An embassy, Spenser. 

]@M-bAs'SA-DQE, n. An ambassadori Dmham, 
For the etymology and Ibr remarks ’on the 
spelling of this word, se^Al^BASSADOR.’ 

®M-bAs^sa-ER£ss, n. See Ambassadress. 
t EM-BAS^S^-ioRY, n. Embassy- Iceland. 

£m'BAS-SA^E, n. Same as Embassy. STwh. 

Oivlng audience io the endnissaffes of the Oauls. JBbUand. 


feM'B^iB-G66SE, n. (Ornith) A web-footed 
bird of the genus OofyfTdm, larger than the 
common goose, and found about Iceland and 
the Orkii^s; the j^eat northern diver; Cb> 
lymhue gladaUs. Bng, Cyc. 

t n. The ember-days. Tmser. 

gM-BJglR-f'ZA, iu (Omith) A genus of birds 
belonging to the order Posseres, and including 
various species of buntings. See Embbrijzi- 
N.2B. TarreU. 
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EM-BKR‘I~zr.VJEj n. pi. 

(Oniil/i*) A sub-family 
of coiiirohtriil birds of 
the order Passto-t's sind 
family Fringillid ^ ; 
buntings. Gray. 

feM'BpR!?, n. pi. [A. S. 
cpinyrian^ ashes ; D.in. 
emmer-, Scot. em?ners, Lapland bunting 
embers.] Hot cinders ; iPhetrop/taues Ut2>2iomousy, 
ashes not extinguished. 

He rakca hot enihers and renews the fires. Druden. 

fiM'B^R-WEEK, n. A week in which an ember- 
day falls. “ The four seasons of the year called 
ember-tceehs.” Ayhffe. 

f V. a. To make better ; to cause 

to be better. 

Por cruelty doth not emfietter men. Daniel. 

V. a. [Old Fr. embesler."] [t, em- 
bezzled ; pp. EMBEZZLING, EMBEZZLED.] 

1. To purloin or appropriate, as property in- 

trusted ; to appropriate by breach of trust ; to 
peculate; as, “The treasurer etnbezzled the 
funds of the company.” Th. Fuller. 

2. To squander ; to waste. 

When thou hast enibezzled all thy store. Dryden, 

^IM-BJBZ'ZLE-MENT (em-bez'zI-mSnt), n. 

1. The act of embezzling ; the appropriation 
to one’s own use or benefit of property or 
money intrusted to him by another ; peculation. 

Embezzlemetit Es distinguished from Ureeny, properlv so 
called, as being committed in respect of pK)perty i\lucu is 
not, at the time, in the actual or legal possession ot tbc 
owner. Du* rid. 

2, The thing embezzled. Johnson. 

|!M-B:&Z^ZL|:R, n. One who embezzles. Todd. 

V. a. See Imbibe. Todd. 

5M-BiL'LOW, «. n. To heave as the waves of 
the sea ; to swell. Lisle. 

jgJM-BlT'T^R, V. a. To imbitter. Coleridge. 



jpM-BtT'TjpR-MfiNT, n. The act of imbittering. 
[u.] Coleridge, 

IJM-BLAZE', t?. a. [It. hlasonare ; Sp- blasonar ; 
Fr. hlasomier. — A. S, that which makes 
a blaze.] 

1. To make to glitter or shine by decorations. 

Th’ unsought diamonds 

Would so emblaze the iorchead of the deep. Milton. 

2. To adorn with ensigns armorial; to em- 
blazon; to blazon. 

The imperial ensign streaming to the wind, 

With gems and golden lustre rich enblazed. Mdton. 

3. To kindle ; to set in a blaze. 

Sulphur-tipt, evnblaze an ale-house fire. Pope. 

^IM-BLA'ZON (9m-bla'zn), v. a. \i. EMBLAZONED ; 
2^. EMBLAZONING, EMBLAZONED.] 

1. To adorn with ensigns armorial ; to blazon. 

2. To set out in glaring colors or in pompous 
style ; to set forth conspicuously ; to display. 

We find Augustus, fbr some petty conquest, embloatoned 
by the poets to we highest pitch. HakeioiU. 

]g:M-BLA^ZON-:ig:B (^m-bla'zn-er), n. 1. One who 
emblazons ; a blazoner ; a herald. Johnson. 

2, One who sets forth or publishes any thing 
in pompous style. “ I step again to this embk^ 
zoner of his title-page.” Milton. 

^M-BLA'ZON-lNG, n. The act of one who em- 
blazons or adorns with, ensigns axmorial. 

|:M-BL.A'ZON-Mfir^T, n. The act of emblazon- 
ing ; emblazonry. [K.] Ed. Mev. 

?M-BLA'ZON-RY (em-blaWrf>, n. 1. The act 
or the art of emblazoning; blazonry.' 

2. Pictures on shields ; heraldic ornaments. 

With bright ewblaamry and horrent arms. MSUen. 


£M^BI^M, n. [Gr. sfi^XTuxa^ that which is put in 
or on ; to put in ; L. B. emblema ; Fr. 

emhb^^.'] 

1. Inlaid work ; inlay ; enamel. 


Crocus, and hyacinth, with ricfii Inlay, 
Broidered the ground, more colored man 
Of cosmest emotem. 


'vdm stone 

JRttsn. 


2 . A real or a painted object representing one 
thing to the eje and another to the understand- 
ing ; ■ an allusive figure ; symbol ; type ; device. 


She had nil tho royal maldngs of a queen. 

The rod, and bird of peace, and all such emblema. Shak. 

Syn.— See Device, Figure. 


EM'BL^M, r. a. To represent in an allusive 
manner ; to emblematize, [a.] Feltham. 

E.M-BLKM n.pl. [L. ; Gr. i.] (*1«- 

* eunt Art.) Decomth e fibres upon golden, sil- 
ver, or copper vessels, which could be taken olf 
at pleasure. Fair/ioli. 

EM-BL5;M-.\T^|C, P ^ gp^ emblematic 

£M-BL5;.M-AT'|-CAL, 5 co; Fr. embb matigue.’j 

1. llepresentatire ; si^nificint; figurative; 
allusive ; as, “ A lamb i*- emblematic of inno- 
cence ” ; “ Emblematical types.” Guardian. 

2. Represented by emblems. Emblematic 

worship.” Prior. 

EM-BL|1M-AT'I-CAL-LY, ad. In the manner of 
emblems; by means of emblems. Swift. 

£M-BL?M-AT'I-CAL-N3gSS, Ji. The state of being 
emblematical. Scott. 

?M-BL£m'A-tIsT, n. A writer or an inventor of 
emblems.*" Etnblematists and heralds.” Browtie. 

JlM-BLfeM'A-TiZB, v.a. To represent by an em- 
blem, symbol, or type. “ His blue robe to m- 
hlematize the air.” More. 

ilM'BL5-MfiNTS, n. pi. [Low L. emhladoi Fr. 
emblat'er, to so%vwith com; ble, com.] {Law.) 
Produce or fruits of lands sown or planted ; — 
so called when it becomes a question whether a 
tenant’s executors or the landlord shall have 
them. 


1. [Fr. hosse^ a protuberanoe ] To form with 
protubt'rance& ; to cover with lunqis. 

Blotches and bljins muit all ii,»s llcbli enbn^^. Milton. 

2. To ornament \rith relief or ri.sing work ; 
as, " To emboss a shield.” 

f ^M-BoSS', i*. a. [Fr. imloitery to put in a box; 
embosser, to make fa«t.] 

1. To enclose ; to cover, ** A knight in 

mighty amis embossed.*' Spenser. 

2. pt. emboscare ; hosco, a forest,] To hide 
in a thicket ; to imbosk. 

Like that sclf-becetten bird 

In the Arabian woods anCM'ytfed. Milton, 

3. [Sp. emhocar, to cast out at the ni<>uth ; 
hoca, a mouth.] To hunt hard, so as to cause 
to foam at the mouth, as deer. 

As a dismayed ducr in chase emlto'i^d. Spanser. 

IJM-BUSSED' (eni-b55 ist'), a. 1. Formed or orna- 
mented with embossments. “ Brass-e»i- 
bossed book.” Ifarton. 

2. {Bot.) Projecting in the centre like 
the boss of a smeld. Loudon. 

5M-B6ss'ING, n. The art of producing figures 
in relief from a plane surface of metal, by means 
of a chisel or punch. FairhoU. 

?M-B0SS'iV15NT, n. 1. The act of embossing. 

2. A protuberance ; any thing standing out 
from the rest, as in relief or raised work ; jut ; 
eminence. "Alleys without any bulwarks or 
embossments ** Baco 7 i. 


The doctrine ot ov*end« r o* or''y to rn-r> sown, 
b'lt to roots plaiiCi.d, or oLlicr annual art'i c •rM-oiluct 

lilachstone, 

V. a. To represent by emblems ; 
to emblematize, [n.] Smart. 

fiM'BL^M-iZ-lNG, n. The act of one who em- 
blemizes ; a making of emblems. Cotgrave. 

J5 M-Bl 66 m', V. a. To cover with bloom, or as 
with bloom ; to decorate ; to enliven. Savage. 

fiM-BLOS'SOM, t?. a. To cover with bloom or 
blossom. Cunningham. 

5M-B6D'J-jg;R, n. One who embodies. Percival. 

Act of embodying. Ed.JReo. 

IgM-BOD'Y, u. a,. \i. embodied ; pp. embody- 
ing, EMBODIED.] 

L To invest with a body ; to put into a mate- 
rial shape ; to imbody. “ The Platonic hypoth- 
esis that spirits are embodied^ Glanville, 

2. To draw together into one company ormass ; 
to incorporate ; as, “ To embody soldiers.” 

^IM-BOGU'lNG (§m-bsg'jng) , n. [Fr. embouchure^ 
The mouth of a river ; the place where a river 
empties itself into the sea. [b..] Florio. 

^;M-B0L'DEN (f m-bSl'dn), v. a. [i. emboldened ; 
pp. EMBOLDENING, EMBOLDENED.] To make 
bold ; to give courage to ; to encourage. 

5M-B0LD'EN-5R,ti. One who emboldens. Baxter. 

n. [Gr. ifipoheixtfi ipL 0 dXX<a, to 
thro'w in ; It. & Sp. emhoUsmo ; Fr. emboUsme.) 

1. Intercalation ; insertion of days or years 
to produce regularity and equation of time. 
"Finding oxit embolisms or equations.” Bolder. 

2. The time inserted or intercalated. Johnson. 

3. {Med.) The obstruction of a vein or artery 

by a clot of coagulated blood. Thomas. 

fiM-BO-Ll§'MAL, a. Embolismic. Smart. 

£m-BQ-14§-MAt^1-OAL, a. Bmbolismio. Scott. 

? a. [It. emboUsndoo ; Fr. 

£M-BQ-lI§'MJ-CAIi, ) emboUsmiguel) Relatingto 
embolism, or intercalation; intercalary. 

«. ; ,pl. ftM'BO-Ll. [L. ; Gr. ; 

to put in.] Any thing inserted and act- 
ing in another, as a wedge or the piston of a 
pumip or a steam-engine. Arbtdhnot, 

EMBOJrPOmT (ang^bSng-pwfing'), w. [Fr.] A 
state of health accompanied with corpulence ; 
good plight of body ; plumpness. WarbuHon. 

]E:M-b 5R^D]^R, V. a. [Old Fr. embordurer^ To 
adorn with a border. — See Imboedeb, Todd. 

JIB:M-b6'§QM, V. a. See Imbosom. Sidney. 

?M-BGSS', V. a. [». EMBOSSED ; pp. EMBOSSING, 

embossed.] 


5M-B5T'TLE, V. a. [Old Fr. embotteler. Cot- 
grave.) To include in bottles ; to bottle. Phillips. 

EJirBOUCnUBE (ang-b6-shiir'), n. [Fr. louche, 
mouth.] 

1. The mouth of a river. Wraxall. 

2. (Mus.) The aperture or mouth-hole of a 

musical instrument. Bratide. 

JgM-BOtoD^ V. a. See Imboxtnd. Shak. 

5M-B6w' (fm-b5’), V. a. To bend like a bow; to 
arch. " Embowed like the moon.” Spenser. 

5M-B6WED',jp. a. {Her.) Bent or bowed, Ogilme. 

jglM-B5W'EL, V. a. [t. EMBO WELLED ; pp. EM- 
BOAVELLINO, EMBO WELLED.] 

1 . To take out the bowels of ; to deprive of en- 
trails ; to disembowel ; to eviscerate. Shak. 

2. To bury or enclose in another substance. 

" Emhowelled in the earth.” Spetiser. 

5M-BoW'^;ii-L^IR, n. One who embowels; one 
who removes the entrails. Greenhill. 

Jg:M-B5W'Jg;L-MfiNT, n. The act of embowelling; 
evisceration. Larm. 

V. a. \i. ^mboweeed ; JPP- embow- 
ering, embowered.] To place or lodge in a 
bower ; to shelter ; to cover. Thomson. 

5M-B0\^'J6;R, V. n. To lodge or dwell in a bower ; 
to bower. Spenser. 

t ^M-bOWL', V. a. To form into a bowl; to give 
a globular form to. Sidney. 

JgiM-BdX', V. a. See Imbox. Todd, 

]^M-BRACE^, V. a. [It. abbracedare ; Sp. embrok- 
aar; Fr. embrasser; bras, the arm.] p. em- 
braced ; pp. EMBRACING, EMBRACED.] 

1. To hold or press fondly in the arms ; to 
encircle with the arms ; to hug ; to clasp. 

Esau ran and embraced Jacob. Gen. xjodii. 4. 

2. To seize ardently ; to lay hold on ; to wel- 
come ; as, “ To embrace an opportunity.” 

3. To take in; to comprehend; to include; 

to contain ; to comprise. " Natural philosophy 
embraces many sciences.” Johnson. 

4. To enclose ; to encompass ; to encircle. 

Low at his feet a spacious plain is placed, 

Between the mountain and the stream embraced. Denham, 

6. To admit ; to receive ; to accept. 

What cannot he eschewed must be embraced. Shak. 

6. (Law.) To attempt to influence corruptly, 
as a jury, by promises, entreaties, money, en- 
tertainments, and the like. BUtomtone. 

Syn.— See Comprehend. 

IglM-BRACB', u. n. To join in an embrace. 

Let me embrace with old Tincendo* Shedc. 

5M-BRAce', n. The act of embracing ; fond 

E ressure in the arms; a hug. "Accept this 
earty embrace.** ^ ^ * Shak. 
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|;m* braced', p, a, (Ber,) Braced together ; 
tied or bound- Ot^ilcie, 

|:M-BRACE'M 5 ^"T, n- 1. Act of embracing or 
clasping ; an embrace ; a hug. [n.] Snak. 

2. t Enclosure ; comprehension. “ Embrace- 
ment of bones, nerves, and membranes.” Bacon. 

3. f Admission ; reception ; acceptance. “ Em- 
hj-acemcnt of Christian religion.** IVeever. 

?i:!tf-BRACE'OR, or ?M-BRA'SgR, n. (Law.) One 
who practises embracery- Tomlms. 

ig:M>BKA'C$R, «. One who embraces. Howell. 

]glM-BRA'CJg-RY, n. (Laio.) An attempt to cor- 
ru^)t, or to influence by unlawful means, a court 
or jury. Blacksione. 

5M-BRA'Cl?fG, p. a. (Bo6.) Clasping a stem as 
the lower part of a leaf. Loudon, 

^M-BRA'ClNa,«, An embrace ; a hugging.Bz^rfon, 

t 5 M-BRAID', tJ. a. To upbraid. Sir T. Elyot. 

EIM-BRAncH'MISINT, n. The act or the process 
of forming a branch. Haslam. 

jPM-BRAn'GLE, V. a. See Imbrangle. Berkeley. 

EMBRASURE (Sm-bra-zhdr' or em-bra'zhur) [?m- 
bra'zhur, W. J. F. Ja . ; €m-brgi-zh 6 r', As. 'K. 5 5m- 
brji-ziir', P. Sm. U'i.], n. [Fr.J 

1. (Fort.) An opening made m a wall or par- 
apet of a fortified place or a breastwork of a bat- 
tery through which guns are fired. Brande. 

3. (Arch.) The enlargement of a window or 
a door on the inside. GwiU, 

1 5M-BRA VE', u, a. 1. To decorate ; to embellish ; 
to deck 5 to grace ; to adorn. Spenser. 

2 . To fill with courage. Beaumont. 

®M-BRfGHT' (em-brit'), v. a. To make bright ; 
to brighten, [n.] Cunningham. 

®M-BRO-OA'd 6 , n. A pass in fencing. BalliweU. 

iSM'BRO-CATE, V. a. [Gr. ; It. emhroc- 

eare { Sp. embrcear.] [f. embrocated ; pp. 
EMBROCATING, EMBROCATED.] To moisten and 
rub, as a diseased part, with a liquid substance. 

Oil of roses imd vinegar to emhrocate her arm. Wi^mnan. 

ISM-BRQ-CA'TION, n. [It. embroccasi(me\ Sp. 
emhrocacion\ Fr. enibrocation.l 

1 . The act of embrocating. 

2. (Med.) A lotion i a fluid application to any 

part of the body. Wiseman. 

V. a. [Fr. hroderi Sp. bordar.“\ 

[f, EMBROIDERED ; pp. EMBROIDERING, EM- 
BROIDERED.] To decorate with embroidery or 
figured work ; to border with ornaments ; to di- 
versify with needle-worlj^ “ A rich, embroidered 
canopy.” Shak. 

j^M-BRdlD'^RED (em-brold'^rd), p. a. Ornament- 
ed with figure-work. 

JBhribroid&red puiple clothes the golden beds. Pope. 

^M-BRdlD'JglR-iglR, n. One who embroiders. 

|;M-BEaiD'Jg;R.Y, n. [Fr. broderie.'l 

1. The art of working figures on cloth with a 
needle and thread ; needle-work of gold, silver, 
or silk, upon stuffs, muslin, &c. ; variegated nee- 
dle-'s^k. With gay effi6roa£2ery dressed.” Pope* 

, 2 . variegation or diversity of colors. *'The 


natural emJ^oidery of the meadows.” Spectator, 
|«M-BR5XL',«.a. \tt,irinbr(>gliairei Fr. emhrmiUeri\ 

[t.EMBROIDED ; pp. EMBROIEING, EMBROILED.] 

1 . To disturb ; to confuse ; to distract ; to in- 
volve in trouble by discord. 

I had no design to mibreU my kingdom to a civil war, 

IGng Chu/rlet. 

2. To perplex ; to entangle. 

The Chxistiaai antiQ,nbies at Rome ture mlbroUed Wiei &bte 
and legend. . A^tson. 

|;M-BRf)lL', n. Embroilment* [r.] Shaftesbury. 

IgM-BROlL'M^lNT, \Er. embrouillement.'l The 
act of embroiling ; confusion ; disturbance. 

He was not apprehensive of a new embroilment. Bkimst. 

jpM-BRdNZE', or 5M-BR6N2E', tJ. a. To cover 
with bronjse. — See Bronze. Francis. 

igM-BRbTH'JgiL, V. a. To enclose in a brothel. 
“ Worse than embrotheUed strumpet.” Bonne. 

^U-BRQWn', V. a. See Imbrown. Fmton. 
pf-BRtXE', a. See Imbrue. Bryden. 


^;M-BrCte', r. a. To render brutish; to bruti- 
fy. — See Imbrute. Cawthorne. 

fiM'BRY-O, n. ; pi. Bm^Erv-o^. [Gr. in^pvov ; L. 
embryoni It. embnonei Sp. emlnrioni Fr. e»i- 
hryon.'] 

1 . (Anat. & Zoiil.) The child in the womb 
before it becomes a foetus. Dunglison. — The 
young of an animal until it is born. Agassiz. 

2. The rudiments of any thing yet unformed. 

** A noble work in embryo J* Swift. 

3. (Bat.) The undeveloped plantlet in a seed. 

Gray. 

:]SM'BRY- 6 , a. Relating to an embryo; unfin- 
ished*; embryotic. “ Our embryo state.** 

£m-BRY-5g'0-NY, n. [Gr. a foetus, and 

yowj, that which begets.] (Anat.) The forma- 
tion of embryos. Bi'oussais. 

fiM-BRY- 6 G'RA-PHY, n. [Gr. sft^pvov, a foetus, 
and ypd^w, to’ describe.] (Anat.) The descrip- 
tion of embryos. BzmgHson. 

£M-BRY-5L'0-gY, n. [Gr. lp/3pirov, a foetus, and 
Idyoy,' discourse* ; It. embrio/ogia; Fr. emhryo- 
logie ] The science which treats of the mode 
in which animals ori^nate and are developed. 

Agassiz. 

:6m'BRY-(3n, «. Same as Embryo, [r.] Milton. 

EM*BRY- 6 N, a. Unfinished; embryonic. Proiowe. 

£M'BRY-Q-NATE, ) (Bot.) Formed like an 

fiM'BRY-O-NAT-^D, > embryo ; relating to an 
embryo *; embryonic. Locke. 

£M-BRy- 6 N'lC, a. Relating to, or like, an em- 
bryo ; embryotic. Coleridge. 

Kmbryoriie eack^ (Bot.) an integument in the ovule, 
witliiii wlucii the embryo is developed. Henelow. 

6M-BRY«*6T'10, a. Relating to, or resembling, 
an ehibryo ; embryonic. P. Cyc. 

jSM-BRY-dT'g-MY, n. [Gr. lpi0pvoro/ila ; e/i^poov, 
a foetus, and to cut; It. embriotomia; 

Fr. embryotomie.^ (Med.) The operation of 
cutting the foetus out of the womb. Brands. 

fiM'BRY-oUs, a. Embryonic. Craig. 

t^lM-BlJRSE', u. <at. [Ft. embourser.l To stock 
with money ; to imburse. Todd, 

V. a. To conceal in bushes or in a 
wood ; to ambush, [r.] Shelton. 

t :^M-BU§'Y (fm-blz'ze), v.a. To employ. Skelton. 

t EME, n. Uncle. — See E AME. 

5 -MfiN'A"G 6 GUE (§-in«n'?-g«g), n. See Emmen- 
agogue. 

fi-M^ND', V. a. [L. em&ndo ; e, out of, and menda, a 
fault; It. emendare\ Sp. emendar\ Ft. emender.^ 
To free from fault or blemish; to make better; 
to mend ; to correct ; to amend, [r.] Feltham. 

Syn . — See Amend. 

j|gi-MEND'^BLE, a. [L. emendabiUs ; It. emenda- 
bile ; Sp*. emendahle^ Amendable, [r.] Bailey. 

Jgl-MfiND'AL§, n. pi. Balance of money to meet 
losses or other emergencies; — a word used in 
the accounts of the Society of the Inner Temple, 
London. Ogtme. 

t ^1-MfiND' ATE-LY, a. Free from fault ; without 
fault; correct. ' Taverner. 

DA'TIQN, n. [X. emendcdio ; It. emenda- 
zionei] The act of amending ; change for the 
better; correction of errors; improvement; as, 
** Emmdations in an edition of a book.” 

j 6 M': 5 N- 0 A-TQR,n. [L.] One who makes emen- 
dations ; a corrector ; an improver. The Ro- 
man emendators of Qratian.” Bp. Cosin. 

B-MfiND'A-TQ-RY, a. [L. €mendatorius.'\Cm^ 
ing emendation’; correcting. Dr, Wdrton. 

t Jg-MfeOT'l-CATE, V. a. [X. emendico, emendi- 
ratus ; mendicw, a beggar.] To beg. Coekeram. 

j^M'l^R-ALD, n. [Gr. cfidpaybog i L. smaragdus; 
It. emeratdo \ Sp. esmercuda ; Fr. dmeraude^ 

1. (Min.) A very hard, crystallized, precious 
stone, *bf a green color ; — used' in jewellery. 


2 , A printing type of a size between minion 

and nonpareil. Sim7nonds, 

3. (Her.) The green tincture in coat armor; 

vert. Crdbh, 

BM'?R-ALD~GREEX', n. (Faint.) A pigment of 
a brilliant light-green color, prepared from the 
arseniate of copper, known in commerce as 
Sckeeys green. Fawholt. 

5-MkRgE', V. 71. [L. emerge ; c, priv., and mer- 
go^ to plunge; It. emergere^ [z, emerged; 
pp. emerging, emerged.] 

1 . To rise out of a fluid or other covering. 

The mountains emerged when the waters retired. Burnet. 

2 . To come forth ; to emanate ; to issue. 

The rays emerge out of the surface of the prism. Newton. 

3. To rise into view ; to become visible. 

Then from ancient gloom emerged 
A rising world. Thomson. 

5 -M^R'g?;NCE, ) pit, emergenza ; Sp. emer- 

jp-MER^RN-OY, > gencta.l 

1. The act ‘of emerging; emanation. Browne. 

2 . A sudden occasion ; unexpected occur- 
rence ; unforeseen casualty. 

Most of our rarities have been found out by casual emer- 
geney. QlanvUle. 

3. Pressing necessity ; urgency; exigency. 

In any case of emergency he would employ the whole 

wealth of his empire. Addiso/u 

Syn. — See Exigency. 

5-MER'G?NT, a. [L. emergOi emergens^ to emerge ; 
It. ^ Sp. emergente ; Fr. ^ergenti\ 

1 . Rising out of w’ater, or something that cov- 
ers, like a fluid ; emerging. 

Immediately the mountains huge appear 
BmergetiU MUton. 

2. Growing out of ; issuing from. “ A necessi- 
ty emergent from the things themselves.*' South. 

3. Rising into view, notice, or honor. 

The man that is once hated is not easily emergent. B.Jbnson. 

4. Sudden; unexpected; casual. Emer- 
gent occasion.*’ Clarendon. 

5-MER'(?^lNT-LY, ad. By emerging. Clarke. 

^l-MfiR'gjgJNT-NfiSS, n. The state or the quality 
of being emergent. Scott. 

Igl-MfeR'g^NT-YEAR, n. , (Chron.) The year or 
epoch from which any computation of time is 
made. Maunder. 

£m' 5 -RIL, n, 1. A very hard stone 5 a glazier’s 
diamond to cut glass. Clarke. 

2 . Emery. — See Embry. Drayton. 

Jg:-M£R'l-T®D, a. [L, emeritus ; Fr. imiritd.’^ Al- 
lowed to have done sufficient public service. — 
See Emeritus. Evelyn. 


E-MER ’I- Tty n.pl. [L.] (Roman Ant.) A term 

* applied to soldiers and other public functiona- 
ries of ancient Rome, who had honorably re- 
tired from their country’s service. Brande. 

E-MMR^l'Tt^S, a. [L.] An epithet applied to 

* one who is honorably discharged from perform- 
ing further public duty in a university or col- 
lege ; as, ** A professor emeritus.** Crabh. 


Piles. — See Hemor- 
Deut. xxviii. 27- 


:&M']giR-dD§, ? pi^ Piles. — See Hemor- 

£M'^:R-5tD§, S RHOID3. Deut. xxviii. 27- 

jp-MfiR'SIQN (e-mSr'sh^n), n. [L. emersusi It. 
emersions ; Sp. emersion ; Fr. Emersion.) 

X. The act of emerging or rising out of any 
thing; — opposed to immersion. Barrow. 

2. (Astron.) A reappearance of a heavenly 
body after undergoing an eclipse. Hina. 

£m'!]^-BY, n. (Min.) A hard amorphous mineral : 
a varrety of corundum or sapphire, employed 
by lapidaries in cutting gems, and used for pol- 
ling steel, marble, &c. ; ' — so called from Cape 
Emeriy in the Island of Kaxos, whence the best 
variety is obtained* Brande. 

Mm^E-sIs, n. [Gr. JfiMs; ifiito, to vomit.] (Med.) 
A vomiting. BmgUson. 

a, n^. IpirtKds ; iftitOy to vomit ; It. ^ 
Sp. emet ^ ; Fr. dmdUgue.'] PTpdpcifrg emesis 


Sp. emeaco ; Fr. dmdUgue.'] Pi 
or vomiting ; causing to vomit, 
purgative, some emekc.** 


‘ Herbs, some 
Hale. 


$-M£T'lO,n. (MedS) A medicine wMeh prOfduces 
vomiting. Caustics, emetics, &c*** Br.Warton. 

Emetic tartar, or Tartar emetic, (Cbm.) a triple salt, 
composed of antimony, potassa, and tartaric add. 
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EMPAXELMENT 


a. Same as Emetic. Johnson, 
5-MfeT'f-C AL-LY, ad. So as to provoke to vomit. 


j&M'jp-TIXE, n. {Chem.) Avery powerful emetic 
suDbtanco, white, puherulent and bitter, ob- 
tained from ipecacuanha. Brando. 

£m' 5;-TO-CA-THAU'T|C, a. {Med,) Noting med- 
icines which produce vomiting and purging at 
the same time. Craig. 


fiM-lgl-TOL^O-^Y, n. [Gr. ej«f ros, vomiting, and 
Xdyo^y a discourse.] {Med.) A treatise on \omit- 
ing and emetics. Dunglison. 


E'MEti, ) ».(2b«A) A large bird 
E^MEW, ? that cannot fly, be- 
longing to the family Struthio^ 
nidoij or ostriches; the Aus- 
tralian cassowary ; Dromaius 
Novee HoUandi^e ; — written 
also emu. Van Der Moeven. 

EMEUTE (a-mat'), n. [Er.] An 
uproar ; a riot ; a popular out- 
break or disturbance. Surenne, 



Emeu 


£m'J-CANT, a. [L. emicOf etnicans, to spring 
forth.] Beaming forth; sparkling; flying on. 
[it.] Blackmore. 

iM-I-CA'TI9N’, n. [L. eniicatio.} Act of spark- 
ling; a flying off in particles ; scintillation. 

Iron in aq,uft fortis will fall into cbulHtioa with, noise and 
emication. JBrotene. 

5-m1c'TION, n. [L. mingOf mictusy to void urine.] 
Discharge of urine; that which is dischargea 
by the urinary passages ; urine. Hat'vey. 

fiM'I-GRANT, a. [It. emigrante ; Fr. emigrant,) 
Moving from one place to another. Burke. 

fiM’I-GRANT, n. One who emigrates. Wdrton. 

fiJVI^l-GRATE, V. n. [L. emigrOt emigratus; e, 
from, and migrOy to remove ; It. emigrate ; Sp. 
emigrar] Fr. emigrer.) [t. emigrated; pp. 
EMIGRATING, EMIGRATED.] To pass from One’s 
country in order to reside in another ; to change 
residence. Burke. 


tfiM^l-GRjjLTE, G. Wandering; roving. Guyton. 

fiM-l-GRA'TIQN, n. [L. emigraiio ; It. emiqra>> 
zione ; Sp. emigradon ; Fr. emigration.) The 
act of emigrating ; a removal from one country 
to another. “ I hear that there are considerable 
emigrations from France.** Burke. 

fiM-l-GRA'TIQN-IST, n. An advocate for emi- 
gration. For. Qu. Bev. 

fiM'l-GRA-TQR, n. An emigrant. [R.] Gent. Mag, 

jSM'l-NfiNCE, n. JX. eminentia\ It. eminemai 
Sp. eminencia ; Fr. dmiTimce^ 

1. Something protuberant or prominent; a 
part rising above the rest; projection; promi- 
nence. 

They must be smooth, almost imperceptible to the touch, 
and without either eminetuse or cavities. JDryden. 

2. Elevated ground; elevation; hill; as, **A 
house placed on an eminence.** 

3. Summit ; highest point ; the top ; height ; 

** Every vertex or eminence** May. 

4. A conspicuous place or position- 

A person whose merit places Mm on an emt'neaoe. AddiaoTi, 

6. Exaltation; celebrity; fame; distinction; 
as, ** He is a man of weat eminence.** 

6. Supreme or high degree. 

"Whatever pure thou in tbe body eiyoyesfe, 

And pure thou wert created, we eigoy 

Im eminence. JSdUon, 

7. A title given to cardinals and others. 

Hie emifience was indeed very ibnd of hie poet. JEMU 

fiM'l-NfiN-OYi n. Same as EMiNBNpB. TilloUon. 

fiM'l-NfiNT, a. [L. emimoy eminens^ to project 
out It. & Sp. $minmt6\ Fr. hninent.J 

1. Standing forth abote the rest ; high ; lofty. 

lie. above the rest 

la shape and gesture mnrudJiy emwient. 

Stood Eke a tower. iMlUm. 

2. Conspicuous ^ remarkable ; distinguished ; 
celebrated; prominent; illustrious; exalted; 
famous ; as, ** An eminent scholar or poet.** 

Eminmt domain^ see DOMAIN. 

Syn. — See FamouA 

fiai-l-NfiN'TIAE, a. {Atget>ra.) iloting an artifi- 


cial kind of equation, which involves in itself 
several particular equations. Francis. 

EM’l-NENT-LV, ad. Conspicuously; in a high 
degree. “ Eminently useful-’* Sicift. 

E '-V/R, or E^JIEER*, n. [Arabic, c^i**f or lord.) 
A title of' dignity among the lurks, originally 
given to the caliphs, now, bv prescriptive usage, 
to those who are considered as descended from 
Mahomet by his son-in-law AH and daughter Fa- 
tima; — a title, when joined to another word 
expressive of a particular office, given to viziers, 
pachas, &c. Brande. 

E^M1R.-A *LEMy n. A general of the Turks, or the 
keeper of a'll their colors. Crabb. 


5-MOL’l.|-ATE (§-mSl'yp-at), v. a. [L. enio/ffo, 
emoUtaimy to soften; mollis, soft; It. ammol- 
lire.) p. EMOLLIATED ; pp. EMOLLIATING, EMOJ,- 
LIATLD.] To soften ; to make effeminate. 87narL 

II 5’^GL'LI5XT (e-m»l'yem) [e-mSI'y^nt, S. JV. J. 
F.Ja.K. Sm.; §-mi5re-<Snt, P.], a. {L,. emol- 
lioy emollienSy to make soft ; It. ^ Sp. emollientc', 
'Fr.e^nolhent.) {Med.) Softening; making sup- 
ple ; as, “ Emollient applications.’* Arhutknot. 

11 e-MOLXipXT (e-in81'y?nt), n. {Med.) A medi- 
cine which is supposed to have the power of re- 
laxing the living animal fibre, Brande, 

t Jg-M6L*L|-MfeNT, n. [L. emoUhnentum.) A soft- 
ening ; an assuaging. Cockeram. 


EM’ISSA *RI‘ Gm, n. [L., an outlet.) A sluice ; 
a floodgate. Weale. 

EM’JS-SA-RY, n. [L. emissarius ; emittOy emissus, 
to send forth ; e, forth, and tnitto, to send ; It. 
emissario ; Sp. emisario ; Fr. emissaire.) 

1. One sent out on a mission or some busi- 

ness ; — particularly a private messenger or 
agent; a messenger; a spy. ^‘Clifford, an 
emissary and spy of the king’s.” Bacon. 

2. pi. {Anat^ Vessels through which the ex- 
cretions take place- Arhutknot. 

Syn. — Emissary and spy are terms applied to per- 
sons sent out by a government to an enemj ’s coun- 
try for hostile purpoa>es. An emissary, whose office 
is the less dishonorable of the two, acts openly, and 
endeavors to Influence the councils of the enemy, to 
sow seeds of dissension. Sec. A spy is concealed,' and 
endeavors to get information that may be useful to 
his employers. 

JEM'IS-SA-RY, a. Looking about ; prying. “Your 
emissojy eye.” [b.] B. Jonson. 

®-m!s'SION C^-mtsh'un), [L. emfmo; It, ernis-^ 
sione ; Sp. emision ; Fr. emission.) 

1, The act of emittinjg, or the process of send- 
ing out ; as, “ The emission of light or heat.” 

2. {Finance.) The issuing or putting into cir- 
culation of bills or notes : — the number or (quan- 
tity of such bills or notes issued at one time ; 
as, “ The first or second emission of notes.** 

t £m-IS-SI”TIOVS («m;is-slsh'us), a. Examining ; 
prying. “ Those emissitious* eyes.** Bp, Hall, 

]g:-Mls’S}VE, a. Sending out ; emitting. Brooke, 

jfeM'lS-SQ-RY, a. (Fhys.) Noting ducts, espe- 
cially certain veins, which convey fluids out of 
the body. Buchanan. 

jp-MiT', V. a. [L. endtto ; e. forth, and mitto, to 
&endi\ It. emettere'y^p.emitir'y 'Ex. imettre.) p. 

EMITTED ; pp. EMITTING, EMITTED.] 

1. To Send forth; to throw out; to vent. 

While yon sun emU his rays divine. Mickle. 

2. To let fly ; to discharge ; to dart, [r.] 

Lest, wrathful, the far-shooting god emt 

His fetal arrows. Prior, 

3. To issue, as an order, [r.] 

That a citation be vahd, It ought to be emitted by the 
judge’s authority. AyZiye. 

4. To put into circulation ; to issue for circu- 
lation ; as, To emit bills or notes.** 

®-mIt'T 5NT, a. Sending out; emitting. Boyle. 

t ^;m-mAn*T®L, tJ. a. To cover, as with a man- 
tle ; to protect, Holland. 

t ^iM-MAR*BLE, v. a. To make like marble : — to 
make cold. 

Thou dost mmm¥e the proud heart of her. l^pemer. 

jglM-MfiN'A-G5<3HB (-g2g), n. [Gr. fyp^^via^ the 
menses, and to lead.] (Afee?.) Medicine to 
promote menstrual discharges. JOungUsm. 

^ I^- ippfrrta, the menses, 
and Xdyofy a^'discourse J A treatise on menstru- 
ation. ' ' XhmgUson. 

^ [A. S. emety eemette; Ger. ameise.) 
An ant ; a pismire. — See Ant. 

49^ « Emmet and ^ are different spellines of the 
same word. The different spellings by which they 
are bridged over are emmet, emet, emt, and 
TVenoA. 

«. a. To confine ; to coop up. Shak. 

f®M:-MdVE', o. a. [L. ewtoueo; Fr. imomoir.) 
To excite ; to move. Spenser. 

£M-QL-l£s*C]^NCE, n. [L. mollesoo, mollescens, 
to become soft ; Fr. amolissem&rdi) The soften- 
ing of a metal in beginning to melt. Smart. 


feM-QL-Ll”TIQN, n. [Low L. emolHtio.) The act 
of softening ; a softening, [r,] Bacon. 

Jp-MOL'y-ilfeXT, n. [L- emolumentumy toll or 
profit taken for grinding ; molo, to grind ; It. § 
Sp. etnolumento ; Fr. emolument.) 

1. Profit from labor, or compensation for ser- 
vices ; pecuniary gain ; profit ; lucre ; pay ; as, 
“The emoluments of an office.” 

The gross lucre and fat emoluments of servitude. Burke. 

2. Advantage ; good or gain in a general sense. 

Nothing gives greater satisfaction than the sense of having 

despatched a great deal of business to public emolvmeKt,Tatler. 

Syn, — Emolameat is the reward of labor, bodily 
or mental, as wages or compensation for manual 
labor, or the salary or perquisites of an office. Prep, 
is applied to gain accruing from something that has 
been laid out first ; as, “ The prop of trade.” 

5-M6l-U-m£nT*AL, a. Useful ; yielding profit. 

All that is laudable and truly ermhmmxtal. Evelyn. 

fg-MONGST’ (§-intLngst’),^r^. Among. Spenser. 

fl-MO'TiON, w. [L. emoveoy emotus, to move out, 
to agitate ; It. emozione ; Fr. ernotion.) A move- 
ment of the mind or of the feelings of the soul ; 
mental excitement ; agitation of the sensibili- 
ties or the passions ; perturbation ; feeling. 

I will appeal to any man whether he finds not the natural 
emotion of the same passion in himself which the poet de- 
scribes in Ms feigned persons. JDryd&n. 

Syn. —See Agitation. 

^1-MOTlQN, V, a. To move ; to excite. 



5-MOTION-AL, a. Eclating to, or implying, 
emotion ; feeling ; sentient, [r.] For. Qu. Rev, 
“ Emotioned ” Is creeping into books. TrencK 

5-MO'TlVE, a. Attended by emotion; charac- 
terized by emotion. Brooke. 

t R-MdVE', V. a, [L. e9noveo.) To move. Spenser. 

5M-pAir*, t?. a. [Fr. empirer.) To make worse; 
to impair. — See Impair. Spenser, 

5M-PAIS'TJC, n. [Gr. IpvaumKlt ; ifiitalm, to stampi 
to emboss.] (Ancient Art.) Inlaid work resem 
bling the modem buhl. FairhoU, 


JglM-FALE*, V. a. [L. in, in, and palus, a stake ; 
It. impodare-, Sp. empalar\ Fr. empalerJ) [i. 

EMPALED ; pp, EMPALING, EMPALED.] 

1. To fence with pales or stakes ; to fortify ; 

to impale. ** The English empaled themselves 
with their pikes.” Raleigh. 

2. To enclose ; to shut in ; to surround. 
Impcmetrable, empaled with circling fire. MUton. 


3, To put to death by fixing or spitting on a 
stake standing upright. 


Then, with what life remains, empaled, and left 
To writhe at leisure round tlie bloody stake. Addison. 


JglM-PALED’ (em-pald*), p. a. Fenced or fortified 
with stakes ; — having undergone empalement. 


®M-PAlE'M^:NT, n, [Fr. empaUmmt.) 

1. Act of empaling; — punishment by em- 
paling. 

2. An enclosure by palisades. Craig, 

3. (Her.) A conjunction of coats of arms, 

pale-wise. Warton, 

4. {Bot^ The calyx of a plant. Miller* 

^IM-pAN'J^L, n, Alist of jurors; a panel. Cowell, 


5M-pAn*5L, V. a, [See Panel.] [i. empan- 
elled ; pp. EMPANELLING, EMPANELLED.^ To 
write or enroll, as the names of a jury, m a 
list or on a piece of parchment, caUed apaiseZ; 
to panel ; to impanel. 3mnei, 


]g;M-PAN*^:L-M£NT, n. The act of empanelling; 
or enrolling on a list, Wyse, 
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^M-pAr'A-DISE, V. a. See Imparadise. Donne. 

^iM-PARK', v. a. To enclose in a park ; to shut 
in ; to skut up ; to impound. Dp. King. 

EM-pJiR^LAXCE, n. See Ijiparlaxce. Spenser, 

n. [Gr. eft^rdo-irw, to sprinkle.] (i/erf.) 
A powder for sprinkling the body, or any dis- 
eased part, to deprive it of offensive odor, Badey. 

5M-PAS'SrO>r (em-pash'un), r. a. To warm with 
passion or feeling. See Impassion. Spenser. 

^1M-PAST^ V. a. See Impast. 

5M-PiSACH',r.a. [Fr. ewpeWier, to hinder.] To 
impeach, — See Impeach. Sir T. Ehjot. 

PEARL', V. a. To cover with pearls, or with 
any thing resembling pearls. Sidney. 

t EM-PEi^£AL, n. See Empiric. Barnmr. 

^JAI-PEO'PLB (fm-pS'pl), v. a. To form into a 
people or community ; to people, [n,.] Spenser, 

:SM'PER-iBSS, n. See Empress. Davies. 

t E M-p£r' I L, V. a. To endanger ; to peril Spenser. 

t EM-pM'ISH, V. 71. To perish. Spenser. 

llAl'PEE-OR, n. [L. itnperator; It. imperadore\ 
Sp. emperador ; Fr. ernpereur.'] The sovereign 
or ruler of an emnire : a monarch in title and 
dignity superior to a king ; as, “ The emperor 
of Austria ” ; “ The emperor of Russia." 

Syn. — See M oxarch. 

fiM'PJgR-QR-PA'PJgRj n. The largest kind of 
drawing paper. Fairholt. 

JEM'PjpR-QR-SHlP, n. The state or the authority 
of an emperor. Faber. 

t Mm^PE-RY, n. [Fr. e7npire.'] Empire. Shak. 

EJH-^PE'TRUM, n. [Gr. lyLirsT^ov, a rock-plant.] 
(Bo^.) A genus of plants j crow-berry. Lo\ido7i. 

£m^PHA-SIS, n . ; pi, [L.,^ from Gr. 

tn<paatf ; ift^aivto, to show ; It. er^ast j Sp. ett- 
J'asia i Fr. emphase.^ 

1. A stress or force of voice laid on a word or 
a clause in a sentence, in order to enforce a 
meaning ; impressive utterance. 

A peiwn who clearly comprehends what he says, in pri- 
vate conversation, never fidls to place the empham on the 
right word. Ktley. 

2. Impressiveness ; significance ; weight. 

These ouesdons have force and emphasiSf if they be un- 
derstood dr the antediluvian earth. JBvrttet. 

Syn.— Emj/Aeojw, accent, and all denote an 
increased effort of voice j accent, on a syllable of a 
word j emphans^ on an important word in a sentence ; 
stress 18 used both for accent on a syllable and emphasis 
on a word. 

V. a. [i. emphasized; pp. em- 
phasizing, EMPHASIZED.] To Utter with em- 
phasis ; to place emphasis on ; to make em- 
phatical. Coleridge. Dickens. N. Brit. Bee. 

JIM-PHAT'IC, ) i/jt^ariKds.'J Requir- 

®M-PHAt' j-CAL, > ing emphasis ; having empha- 1 
sis; significant; expressive; forcible; strong; 
striking. Emphatic terms.** Arhuthnot. “The 
expression is emphatical.** Hurd. 

5H-Pft[AT'|-CAL-XiY, ad. In an emphatical man- 
ner ; with emphasis ; strongly. 

¥»C-PHAT'l-OAL-NtlSS, ft. The state of being 
emphatit^. Scott. 

MM*PWtYSlSy n. [Gr.lv, in, and 0A6<rts, an erup- 
tion.] (^'Med.) An eruption of vesicular pimples 
filled with an acrid fluid. Dunghson. 

^:M-PHRA0'T10, <36. [Gr. ip^paKrtKSs-y l/i0(Ki<r<rw, tO 
attop up!.] {Med.) Stoppmg up the pores of the 
skim. Scott. 

Mm^PEY’^SE (Sm-fe-s6'raa), n. [Gr, htpifavpay 
an inflation ; to inflate.] Q^ed.) A col- 

lection of air in the cellnlar membrane, render- 
ing the part tense and elastic. Dmglison. 

fcM-PHY-sBM'^-TOfJS, a. Bloated; puffed up ; 
swoll^ ; inflated. Sharp. 

&M-PKY~7EC^ SfS, n. [Gr. ij«0£ir«umy ; 
to plant in; Iv, in, and 0i5rcv, a plant.] (Civil 
Law.) A contract by which houses or lands are 
giyen forever, or for a long term, on condition 
of their being improved, and a small annual 
rent paid to the grantor. Brcmde. 


' fiM-PHY-TEU'TfC, a. (Civil Law.) Noting that 
for which rent is paid ; taken on hire. Craig, 

t jpM-PIERCE', V. a. To pierce into. Spenser. 

jp. Fixed. — See Fight. Spenser. 

EM 'FIRE, 71. [L. imperittmi It, & Sp. imperioi 

' Fr. empu'e.) 

1. Impenal power; absolute authority; su- 
preme dominion ; sovereignty ; suprcmacy- 

Tbou neither <I<Mt persuade me to seek wealth 

For emph e's sake, nor empire to affect 

For glory’s sake, by all thy argument. Milton. 

2. The country or countries under the juris- 
diction of an emperor ; as, “ The emjnre of 
France ” ; “ The empire of Russia." 

3. Command; sway; control; rule ; as, “The 
empire of reason, or of truth," 

Syn. — An empire is either a large country, or sev- 
eral distinct sovereignties, governed by an emperor ; 
a kinffdom is a country governed by a king j as, “ The 
Russian or Austrian empire “ The kingdom of 
Prussia.” It is common to say either, “ The kingdom 
of Great Britain,” or, “ The Bntisli empve.” The 
Roman dominion was originally a kingdom, then a 
republic, afterwards an empire. 

JPM-PIR'IC, or EM'PI-RlO (122) [em-plr'jk, Sth. Ja. 
R.\ em'pe-rik, S.J. Wb.; Sni'pe-iik or eni-plr'jk, 
JV, P. F. K. C,), n. [Gr. IprsipiKts, experienced; 
iv, in, and nupm, to attempt ; L. empiHcus ; 
It. ^ Sp. empirico ; Fr- empiriqne."] 

1. One of a sect of ancient physicians, who 

practised from experience only, and not from 
theory. Hakewill. 

2. One whose knowledge is founded exclu- 
sively on personal experience ; a trier of crude 
experiments ; a pretender ; a quack ; charlatan. 

Such an aversion for innovators as physicians are apt, to 
have for empirics. Sioiff. 

4 C^ “ Dr. Johnson tells us, the first aceontuation 
[em'poric] is adopted by Dryden, and the last by Mil- 
ton ; and this he prefen*. There is, indeed, a strong 
analogy for the last, as the word ends in ic ; but tins 
analogy is sometimes violated in favor of the sulistan- 
tives, as in lunatic, hereto, Sco . ; and that this is the 
case in the word in question, may be gathered from 
the majority of votes in its favor , for, though Dr. 
Johnson, Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Nares, and W. Johnston 
are for the latter. Dr. Kenrick, Dr. Ash, Mr. Scott, 
Mr. Perry, Buchanan, Entick, Bailey, and Barclay are 
for the former. This word classes, too, with those 
that almost always adopt the antopeuuIUmate accent ; 
but the adjective has more properly the accent on the 
second syllable.” Walker. 

Syn. — See au ack. 

5M-pIr'IC, ? ct. 1. Relating to, or versed in, 

?M-PiRT-CAL, ) experiments ; following, or rely- 
ing 'upon, experience. Empiric gilohemist." 
hUUon. “The empfrte school." Brande. 

2. Unwarranted by science ; charlatanic- 
“ Empiric remedies.” Dryden. 

Empirical laze, (Scienee.) a law made use of fo clas- 
sify plienoraena until their general cause may be dis- 
covered. 

5M-pIrT-CAL-LY, ad. 1. In an empirical man- 
ner ; experimentally ; according to experience. 
We shall empirieaUy deduct the causes of blackness. Browne. 

2. In the maimer of quacks. Johrison. 

5M-PIR'|-CI§M, n. [Fr. empirisme.^ The quality 
of being empirical; dependence on |)ersonal 
experience alone ; quackery ; charlatanism. 

Experience, tlie safest guide after the mind is prepared, is 
apt, without such preparation, to degenerate to a vulgar em- 
piricism. Knox. 

jPM-pIr'J-CIst, n. One who practises empiri- 
cism ; an empiric. Smith. 

5M-PI.AOE'MBNT,ft. [Fr-] Act of placing ; foun- 
dation : — place ; site, as of a huilmng. ArzmdeL 

f IlM-FLAS'TJgiR, n. [Gr- IpTtXaarpov ; L. emplas- 
trwn\ Fx.empldtreSl (Med.)Kp\astQT.Wise?man. 

t ipM-PTjAs'TJgiE, V. a. To cover with a plaster ; 
to plaster. Chmeer. 

9M-Phl3'T|0» [Gr. liptXatTTiKdi', It. ^ Sp. em- 
plas^co ; Fr. emplasiigue.'] Viscous ; gluti- 
nous; adhesive. Wiseman. 

?M-PhAs'TlO, «. [Fr. efy^lastigue.'] (Med.) A 
constipating medicine. Crabb. 

t fiM-PLAS-TRA'TI9N, n. jX. emplastratio.) 
(ffort.) To graft with scutcheon ; to scutcheon- 
graft. HoUafid. 

5M-FLEAD', V. a. See Impeead. 


IJJM-PLEC TION, ) ipirZifcrov ; iprXiKW, 

JgM-PLRC'TON, f to interweave ; L. emplecton.\ 
(.4rcl<.) A method of constructing walls of build- 
ings, among the Greeks and Romans, in which 
the sides were formed of ashlar laid iu regular 
courses, and the space between filled up wTth 
rubble-work, cross-stones being placed at inter- 
vals to bind the whole together. Weale. 

®M-PL()'5'', V. a. [L. implico, to infold ; It, im- 
piegare ; Sp. emplear ; Fr. employ er:\ [f, em- 
ployed ; pp. employing, employed.] 

1. To keep at work ; to bu^’ ; to exercise ; to 
engage ; to engross ; as, “ To be ahvays e?».- 
ployed is one of the secrets of happiness.” 

2. To make use of ; to use. 

Thou shalt not destroy the trees, and thou shalt not cut 
them down to employ them in the siege. Deut, xx. 10* 

3. To intrust with some agency or duty. 

Be but watchful and employed, 

' Soon the batfted tempter flies. Motieux, Don Quixote. 

4. To fill Up with occupation ; to occupy. 

To study nature y, ill thy time employ. Dryden. 

Syn. — That which is employed is made to act; 
that which is used is acted upon. Employ workmen ; 
use a spado, pens, paper, &c. Use means ; exercise 
faculties ; bn^y one’s self. 

5M-PLdif', n. [Fr. emploi.'] State of being em- 
ployed; business; object of industry ; employ- 
ment ; engagement ; occupation ; duty ; service. 

nvijl ..ft T1 

J.u‘ . ''Ill r • I v ' 'i , .1 .*■ i ( r '• d. Pope. 

They have always a io: eigner for this employ. Addison. 

^IM-PLdV' A-BLE, a. That may be employed. Boylo. 

EMPLOY^ (ging-plwa-a' or Sm-plbl-a'), n. [Fr.] 
One who is employed ; an official ; a clerk ; a 
servant, Roget. 

?M-PL5V'^;D-N£SS, n. The state of being em- 
ployed or occupied, Richardson. 

j5M-PL6V'?R, n. One who employs. Shak. 

5M-PL5V'M5NT, n. 1, The act of emifloying. 

2. Business ; occupation ; object of industry ; 
engagement ; avocation ; calling ; profession ; 
as, “ The various efnploymmfs of life." 

How various his employments whom the world 
Calls idle ! Chwper. 

Ewplof/ntenf, which Galen calls “ nature’s physician,” is 
so essential to humau huppiness, that indolence is justly 
considered the mothei of misery. Burton. 

The w iso prove, and thu fboUsh confiiss, by their conduct, 
that a life of employmont is the only life worth leading. Palvy, 

3. Office ; post of business ; service ; agency. 

Leaders on each side have their hearts wholly set to get or 
to keep anploymertts. Sui\ft. 

Syn.— See Business, Occupation, Work. 

V. a. To put or force into a liquid 
or into any state suddenly ; to plunge. Daiiiel. 

|I1VI-PoF§ON (fni-pol^za), v. a. [Fr. empoisonmr.) 
[/. EMPOISONED ; pp. EMPOISONING, EMPOI- 
iSONED.] 

1. To destroy by poison ; to poison. Bacon. 

2. To taint 'with poison ; to envenom ; to im- 
bitter. 

One doth not know 

How much an ill word may empoison liking. Shdk. 

f n. Poison. Chaucer. 

^JM-POr^ON-flR (em-pol'zn-er), n. One who kills 
or destroys by poison ; a poisoner. Bacon. 

®M-p61'§ON-1ng (?m-i)oI'zn-lne), n. The act of 
poisoning; empoisonment. Bacon, 

t ^;M-P6F§ON-MfiNT (§m-pbl'zn-in«nt), n. [Fr. 
empoisonnement.’] The act of poisoning. Bacon, 

t ifeM-PQ-RfeTlC, } [Or. ipTTopevrtKts ; Ipiro^ 

t feM-PO-RfeT'I-CAL, ) pfa, commerce.] Relating 
to merchandise. Johnson. 

^M-Pd^RI-tj^M, n. ; pL L. smpomia ; Bng. empo- 
riums. [Gr, ipirdptov, a trading-place; L- 0npQ<- 
rium ; It. ^ Sp. eTnporio.'] 

1. A place of commerce, trade, or merchan- 
dise ; a mart ; a commercial city or town. 

2. A shop or depot for goods, SiniTnonds. 

3. (Med.) t The brain. Dunghson. 

jglM-FOtyND , V. a. See Impound. . 

jpM-P6v'Jg:R-lSH, V, a. [li* paiager, poor; It *#w- 
poverire*, Sp, empobrecer.) [t.BMPOVBRiSEED; 
pp. BMPOYERISIIING, EMPOVBRISHBD.] 

1. To make poor ; to rc'diice to indigence ; to 
bring to want ; to depauperate. ' South. 
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2. To render less fertile ; to make less pro- 
ductive. “Tillage emjjorprishes land,** Johmon, 
VVntten both tmpovensh and impoceru^h. 


gM-POV*5R-Ii?H-]pR, n. 1, One who empover- 
ishes ; one that makes others poor. Johnson, 

2. Th.it which impairs the fertility of the soil. 

An improver and not an emxioierhhcr of land. Mftrtinier. 

E.M-P6v'5R-Isri-MfiXT, ». 1. The act of em- 

poverishing ; impoverishment. 

2. E.vhaustion of fertility or productiveness ; 
as, “ The empoverishment of the soil.** 

|;M-P5'VV'^1R, r. a. [From pov'cr,'\ [t. empow- 
ered ; pp, EMPOWERING, EMPOWERED.] 

1, To give legal power to ; to invest with au- 
thority; to authorize; to commission; as, “To 
empoiver an attorney to act for another.** 

2. To give natural ability to ; to enable. 

Do«s not the same force that enables them to heal, wipower 
them to destroy? Laker, 

Syn. “ See Commission. 
fiM'PR^SS, n, 1. The wife of an emperor. 

The grace of him and his great empress. £. Jonson. 

2. A Avoman invested with imperial dignity; 
a female sovereign. 

Empress of this fair world, resplendent Eve. Milfon. 
t 5M-PRINT', V. a. To imprint. Hall. 

®M-PRf§E', n. [Old Fr. emprise.'] An attempt 
or undertaking of danger ; enterprise. [Poetical.] 
Giants of mighty bone and bold emprtiw. Mdton, 

5:M-PRI§*0N, V. a. To imprison. Todd. 

5M-PRI§'0N-MENT, n. Imprisonment. Sj)enser. 


£:Jk[~PRgs~Tll6T'g-JJ'6s, n. [Qr. spTtpocdsv, for- 
wards', andr^4^•w,to draw.] (Med.) A spasmodic 
action of the muscles, by which the body is 
draAvn involuntarily forwards, Braiide* 

fiMP^TI-ElR (Sm't?-er), n. He who, or that which, 
empties. B. Jonso7i. 


feMP'Tl-NfiSS (Sm'te-nos], n. 1. The state of be- 
ing empty, unfilled, or unfurnished. 

His coffers sound 

With hollow poverty and emptiness. Skak, 

2. Want of knowledge ; ignorance. 


Eternal smiles his eiw/rfmevs berray. 

As shallow streams run dimplLig all the way. Pope, 

3. A void space ; vacuity ; vacuum. 


Except on emplimss had come between. Bryden, 

4. Want of substance or solidity. “ The emp- 

tiiiess of light and shadow.** ^ Dry den. 

5. Unsatisfactoriness ; vanity. ** The worth 

or emptiness of things here.’* Atterhury. 


fiMP'TIQN (Sm'sliun), n. [L, emptio^ The act of 
purchasing. * Arhtdhnot. 

jBmp'TIQN-AL, a. That may be purchased. Ash. 


j&MP'TY a. [A. S. cemti, or eemtig.] 

1. Containing nothing ; void ; devoid ; vacant. 
The pit was empty; there was no water In It. Gen. xxxvli. 24. 

2. Unfurnished Avith knowledge or other qual- 

ities ; destitute. “ An empty ^ trifling, pretend- 
ing pedant.** Felton. 

Art thou thus boldened, man, by thy distress. 

That in civility thou seem'st so emjity^ Skak. 

3. Unburdened ; unfreighted ; having nothing 
to carry; unsupplied. 

They boat him, and sent him away empty. Mark xii. 3. 

4. Wanting food or nourishment ; hungry. 

My fhlcon now is sharp and empty. Skak. 

5. Wanting substance or reality ; unsubstan- 
tial. “ Fmpfy dreams.** Dryden. 

6. Unable or unfitted to satisfy ; unsatisfac- 
tory; vain. “ praise.** Pope. 

7. Not bearing fruit ; unfruitful; barren. 
Seven empty ears blasted with the east wind. Qen. xli. 27. 

Syn. — Bmpty is a term of more general use, and of 
more extensive application, than naeant, vouf, and de- 
void. Empity and variant are used either in a niltural 
or moral sense ; void and devoid, in a moral sense. 
An empty vessel or house ; an empty dream ; an ttn- 
Jurvished room ; a vacant seat ; a vaeant house ; void 
of understanding; devoid of common sense. — See 
Vain. 


fiMP'TY (Sm'te), V. a. [A. S. eemtian, emptian.] 
[t. EMPTIED ; pp. EMPTYING, EMPTIED.] 

1. To make empty or void ; to evacuate ; to 
exhaust ; to deprive of the contents ; as, “ To 
empty a pitcher ** ; ** To empty a purse.** 


2. To pour out, as the contents of any thing. 

Thuerreat navigable nvera that themselves into it 

[the Euxlne]. Arlutfmot, 

jfiMP'TY (5m'tp't, r. n. X. To become empty. 
“ The chapel empties.*' B. Jo?isoh. 

2. To be discharged ; to flow ; as, ** The 
Ohio River empties into the Mississippi.** 

£jIP^TY~H.^ND-5D, < 1 . Having nothing in the 
hands. Congreve. 

SmP'TY— HEAD-5;d, a. Having an empty head ; 
void of understanding. Goidsmith.. 

£[MP'TY-HeArT-PD,«. Having an empty heart; 
wanting sensibility or feeling. * IShak. 

fiMP'TY-iNG, n. 1. The act of pouring out or 
making empty. 

2. pi. Sediment or lees of beer, cider, &c. ; 
yeast. [U. S.] 

j&MP'TY-SlS, 71. [Gr. epTrrvtrtg. a spitting.] (Med.) 
Expectoration of blood caused by hemorrhage 
of the lungs. Dunglisoti. 

51M-PUGN* (em-pun'), u. a. To impugn. iS7r T.More. 

gIVI-PUR'PLE, V. a. To make of a purple color ; 
to dye, tinge, or stain with purple. Milton. 

ffiM'PCSE, n. [Gr. Fr. etnptcse.] A 

phantom ; a spectre. Bp. Taylor. 

t ?.M-PCZ'ZLE, V. a. To puzzle. Browne. 

J&3I-PY-E'MA, n. [Gr. ipvbrjpa . ; (v, in, and irvov, 
pus.] (Med.) A collection of blood or pus in 
some cavity of the body, and particularly in 
that of the pleura or thorax. Harvey. 

ilM-PY-E'SJS, n. [Gr. ipTrwjats, suppuration.] 
(Me‘d.) A pustulous eruption. Dimglison. 

f EM-PY^RJB' UM,n. [L.] Empyrean. Glanville. 

5M-PtR'5-AE [cm-plr'e-^il, TF. P. J. F. Ja. Sm. 

R. ; win-pe-re'^i, K”.], a. [Gr. epnvoos ; h, in, and 
rfjp, fire.] Formed of pure fire or light ; highly re- 
fined : — relating to the highest heaven. “ Gold 
empyreal.” Milton. Bmpyreal sphere.” Pope. 

Empyreal mr, oxygen gas. Braude. 

II fiM-PY-RE'4.N, or 5M-Pl?-R'e-AN [Sm-p 9 -rS'?m, 

S. E.'K. sin. ; 5m-p?-r5'an or f m-plr'c-^^n, 
TF. P, F. Ja. C.], n. [Gr. iyirbpiost in, on, or by, 
the fire.] The highest heaven, where the pure 
element of fire was supposed to subsist. Milton. 

452 * «« This word has the accent on the penultimate 
syllable in Sheridan, Keiinck, Barclay, Nares, and 
Bailey ; and on the antepenultiinato in Ash, Buchan- 
an, Perry, and Bnticfc ; and tins last accentuation is, 
in my opinion, the most correct j for, as the penulti- 
mate is short, there is the same reason for placing The 
accent on tiie antepenultimate as in eervdean, though 
poets, with their usual license, generally accent the 
penultimate.” Walker. — See European. 

II jSM-PY-RE*AN, or ^JM-P'S’R'^-AN, a. Empyreal. 
“ In the empyrean heaven.** ’ Cowley. 

f ShTY-ReOm, n. Empyreuma. Harvey. 

fiM-PY-RBfl'MA, n. Jpr. ipirbpevpa; Iv, in, and 
7rr<p,'fire.J ((?hem.] The burnt smell produced 
by the distillation or decomposition of some oily 
animal or vegetable substances. Brande. 

£M-PY-EEV-mAt'JC, ; [Pr. empyreuma- 

EM-PY-REy-MAT'l-CAL, ) tiqm.] Having em- 
preiima; haAdng the smell or taste of burnt 
substances. ^^Empyreumaiical oils.**' Boyle. 

jSM-PY-REtr^MA-TlZB, v. a. To make empyreu- 
matio ; to burn, [b.] Sat. Mag. 

5M-PtR'l-C4iL, a. [Gr. l/iTropof, prepared by fire ; 
iv, in, and fire.J Pertaming to combustion, 
or to combustibility. Kirwan. 

fiM-PynRO''SfS, n. [Gr. Ipitb^toats ; iprrupdbiy to 
burn ; iv, in, and wSp, fire.] Conflagration ; a 
general fire, [b.] Hale. 

n. ( Omith.) A large bird. — See Emeu. 

fiM'y-LATE («m'yvi-lat), v. a. [Gr. djnXXAopai, to 
contend ; L, wmulor, csmvketus ; It. emtdare ; 
Sp. eimdar.] [i. emulated ; pp. emulating, 

EMULATED.] 

1. To Strive to equal or to excel ; to rival ; as, 
“ To enmlate the virtues of others.” 

2. To rise to equality with. 

I see how fhy eye would emidate the diamond. Shak. 

3. To imitate ; to copy ; to resemble. 

The convulsion emulatmg involuntary laughter. Arbutknot. 


f Jfe.M’r-LATE, a. Desirous to excel ; ambitious ; 
emulous. “ Emulate pride.” Shak. 

EM’r-LAT-jNG, p. a. RiA'^alling ; striving to equa/, 

EM-l'-LA 'TIOX, n. [L. mnukiiio ; It. emutazione : 
Sp. emulacion ; Fr. rimilation.] 

1, The act of emulating ; desire to equal or to 
excel others ; competition ; rivalry ; aesire of 
superiority' ; desire of excellence, 

Arist(*tli allffws that some emulation may bo good; yet 
env j lit, attLnv Sprat. 

2. Contest ; contention ; struggle ; strife. 

Such factious emidatiom shall arise. Shak, 

Syn. — Emulation is lively and generous, and enr-o 
base and malicious ; the first is a regret at our small 
desert, the other a vevation at the merit of others. 

would raise us, and enry would abase what 
i& aliove us.” Dr. 7%. — See Competition, 

Jealous. 

EM'r-liA-Tl VE, a. [S]^, envalativo ; Fr. emulutif.] 
Tliat emulates; inclined to emulation; rival- 
ling. “ His emulative age.” T. Warton. 

£M'U-LA-TQR, n. [L. eemulatcr-, Fr.hmilatetyt'.] 
One w'ho emulates; a competitor; a rival. 
“ J ealous f miflators” Feltham. 

:eMH>LA-TRS:SS, n. [L. (emulat7'ix\ Fr. emutf- 
latricei] She who emulates. Skelton. 

fE'MULE, V. a. [Old Fr- emuler^ To emu- 
late. Spenser. 

1 5-MtjrLGE', V. a. [L. emulgeo.] To milk out ; 
to press out ; to drain. Bailey. 

JP-mUl'^5OT, a. [L. emulgeo, emtdgens, to milk 
or drain out ; It. Sp. emulgente ; Fr. smith 
gent.l Applied to the renal artery and 

vein, which were formerly supposed to milk, as It 
were, the urine through the kidneys. Dunglison. 

n. 1. (Anat.) An emulgent ves- 
sel, as the renal artery, or renal vein, Craig, 

2. (Med.) A term applied to medicine used 
to excite the flow of bile. Hohlyn. 

fiM'y-LOtJS, a. [L. eemitlus ; It. ^ Sp. ernulo.'] 

1. Having emulation; rivalling; competing. 

“ Emulous schools.** Bp. JHaiL 

2. Ambitiously desirous. 

By atrenoth 

They meaaurc all. of other excellence 

Hotemulovs. MHUm. 

fiM'y-LOt)S-LY, ad. In an emulous manner. 

fiM'y-LOyS-NfiSS, n. The quality of being emu- 
lous ; rivalry ; competition. Scott. 

5-MtJL'SlC, a. (Chem.) Noting an acid procured 
from the albumen of almonds. Hoblyn. 

y-MUL'SJNB, n. (Ckem.) Yegetable albumen of 
almonds. Hoblyn. 

®-MUL*SIQN, n, [Low L. emulsio, from L. emup 
geo, emulsus, to milk out; It. emtdsione', Sp. 
emulsion ; Fr. emuhioni] (Medi) A medicinal 
preparation of a milky appearance, composed 
of a fixed oil divided and held suspended in 
water by means of mucilage;— a term also ap- 
plied to a resinous substance, to balsam, or to 
camphor, rubbed up with dilute alcohol, muci- 
lage, or yolk of egg. Dunglison. 

^-MUl'SJVE, a. [It. emulsivoi Fr. emulsifi] 
Tending to soften ; like milk. Smart. 

J5-MGNC'TQ-RlE§,n.p?. [L, emunctorium ; emun- 
go, emunctus, to blow the nose ; It. emuntovio ; 
Fr. imunctoire.] (Anat.) Organs whose office 
it is to give issue to matters which ought to be 
excreted.; excretory ducts* “Warm 'liquors, 
such as open the enmnetories." Arhwthnot. 

t E-MyS-OA'TIQN, n. HIj. emttsoo, emmeatus, to 
clear from moss ; e, from, and mttsous, moss.] 
The act of clearing from moss, Evelyn. 

fiM'Y-DINE, n. [L. emys, emydis (Gr. ipia), a 
tortoise.] A chelonian reptile or tortoise. Brande. 

fiN — A prefix to many English words, identical 
with em, im, and in. — En occurs in some 
words immediately from the Greek ; otherwise 
en and em are from the Latin through the 
French language; while in and im occur in 
words which come*direct from the Latin. But 
there are many words that waver between the 
two modes of spelling; as, empoverish or im- 
poverish i enquire ox inquire \ eTiclose ox inclose i 
endorse or indorse, &c. 
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tiN. Formerly a pliiral termination of nouns and 
verbs, as kousetij hosen, they escapen ; still re- 
maining in a few nouns, as oxen. 


^IX-A^BLE, V, u. [See Able.] [f. enableu ; pp. 
EXABLIN’O, ENABLED.] To make able ; to sup- 
ply with strength or ability ; to empower. 

Temperance gives nature her full play, and enables her to 
exert lierself in all her force and vigor. Spectator. 


f- 5N-A'BLE-MfiNT, w. The^ act of enabling; 
power to do any thing ; ability. Bacon, 

^N-Act^ V, a, [ett and act,'] [t. enacted ; pp, 
ENACTING, enacted.] 

1. To establish by law ; to pass as a law ; to 
legislate ; to institute ; to decree ; to order. 

It is encKted by the laws of Tenice. ^lak. 

2. f To carry out in act ; to effect ; to perform. 
It is wrong to punish the thought before it be enacted. Spenser. 

2, To represent on the stage ; to act. 

I did enact Hector. ^kok, 

Syn.— See Institute. 

t^N-ACT', n. Purpose; determination. Johnson, 

jpN-Ac^TJVE, a. That enacts ; haying power to 
enact. BramhalL 


jpN-ACT'MENT, n, 1. The act of enacting, de- 
creeing, or establishing by law- Goldsmith, 
2, A law enacted; a decree; an act; as, 
“ The enactments of a legislature.” 

PN-ACT'QR, n. 1. One who enacts or decrees. 
** Enactor of this law,” ^ Atterburu. 

2. t One who performs any thing. Shah. 

t Jg;N-ACT'yBE,n. Purpose; determination. Shah, j 

^-nAL-I-Q-sAU'RI-AN, n, [Gr. h, in, iXs, the| 
sea, ana cat^ogf a lizard.] (PaA) One of a fam- i 
ily of extinct marine lizards embracing the ich-i 
thyosaurus and the plesiosaurus. Apassig. 

^JN-AL'Ii A- g? (?n-ai'la-je), n. [L., from Or. haX- | 
Xay^j an exchange.] (Gram.) A change of 
words, or a substitution of one gender, number, 
case, person, tense, mood, or voice of the same 
word for another. Andreics. 


«. a. To hide in ambush ; to ambush. 

The enom&usftcd! phalanx and the fipringingixdne. OawiAome. 


f [en-iim-o-ra'd6, Sm. TF5.; en- 

im-o-ra'd6, K,], n. [Sp.] A person enamoured ; 
an inamorato. Sir T. HerheH. 

jpX-AM'orR, tj. a. [L. «mon lox^e ; It. innamo- 
rare ; S’p. enamorar ; Fr. enamourer.] [ 2 . en- 
amoured ; pp, ENAMOURING, ENAMOURED.] To 
inflame with love ; to make fond. 

No beauty doth so enamour our eyes as honesty should 
lead with her if she were showed unto us. Vites. 

fiN-AN-THE'SJS, n, [Gr.iv, in, and SvBrjms, blos- 
som-] (Med.) An eruption on the skin con- 
nected with an internal affection, as measles, 
&c. ; distinguished from exanthesis. Dunglison. 

jg:-NAN-T|-Q-PATH'lC, a. [Gr. ivavrtoiraO^s, of 
contrary properties ; ip, in, dvri, against, and 
iraBos, suffering.] (Med.) Believing, but not 
curing; palliative. JDunglisonm 

3P-NAN-TI-6p'A-THY, n, (Med.) An opposite 
affection; allopathy. Clarke. 

JE>-NAN-Tl-6'S1S, n. [Gr. Ivavr/wcri? ; ivavtlos, op- 
posite.] (Rhet.) A figure by which what is 
spoken negatively is to be understood affirma- 
tively. Craig. 

5N-ARCH', V. a. To inarch. Lydgate, 

5N-AKMED', a. [Fr. e'narme.] (Her.) Having 
the horns, beaks, talons, &c., of a different color 
from the body. Todd, 

t feN-AR-RA'TIpN, n. [L. enarratio.] Explana- 
tion’; exposition ; narration. Hakewill, 

fiN-AR-THRO'SJS, n. [Gr. h, in, and apQ^ov, a 
joint.] (Anat.) A kind of articulation in which 
the head of a bone is received into the cavity of 
another, and can be moved in all directions ; 
the ball-and-socket joint. Dunglison, 

t IJ-nAs'C^NT, a. [L. enascor, enascem, to spring 
up.] Rising; springing forth. Warhurton, 

t tlN-A-TA'TIQN, n, [L. enato, enatatm^ to swim 
out or away.]’ Act of swimming out, Bailey, 

t®-NATJB^a. [L.enatus.] Growing out. 

t jp-NAlTN'TJgR, ad. Lest that, denser. 

t E-nAv'I-gAte, V. a, [L. enamgo, enavigatm,] 
To sail over ; to navigate. Cochera^n. 


^N-CAUS^TJC, a. [Gr. iyKavartKdi ; lyKaUe, to bum 
in ; L. encausticus ; It. eiicaustico ; Fr. encaus- 
tique,"] Burnt in; — applied to enamelling; — 
applied also to a method of painting practised 
by the ancients, not fully explained. 

Encaustic tiles, decorated paving-tiles of baked pot 
terj', much used in the pavements and other ecclesi - 
astical edifices of an early date, and recently brought 
again into use with various improvements. Ogiloie, 

^;N-CAUS'T|C, ». [Gr. fy/caw<m/c)?.] 

1. A method of painting in burnt wax, prac- 
tised the ancients. Crahb, 

2. The art of painting on enamel ; painting 
in which the colors are fixed by heat. Buchanan. 

jpN-CAVE', V. a, [Fr. encaver,] To hide, as in 
a cave. Shah, 

EJ\rCEIJrTE (ang-sant')> n. [Fr.] (Fort.) An en- 
closure ; the rampart or embankment that com< 
mands a fortified place. Campbell. 

EJV'CEIJSTTE (ing-sant' or ^n-sSLntQ, a, [Fr. e?i- 
ceindre, to encircle; to gird; from L. dngo, 
cifictus.] (Lato.) Being with child; pregnant. 
— See Enseint. Blachstone. 

EJ^’-CE*JSri-j9, n. pi. [Gr. iyKahta; tcaivds, new; 

’ L. enceenia^ 

1. (Ant.) Festivals anciently commemorative 

of the founding of a city or the dedication of a 
temple. Todd. 

2. Solemnities at the celebration of a foimd- 

er or a benefactor. Oldisioorth, 

EN-Ce-PHAL'GT-A, n. TGr. h, in, KetfiaXfi, the 
head, and a^yos, pain-J (Med.) Deep-seated 
headache ; cephalalgy. Dimglismi. 

SN-O^I-PHAl'IC, a. [Gr, h, in, and KSfpaXrj, the 
head.] Situated in the head. Dunglison. 

^;N-c£pH'A“LO.OELE, n. [Gr. IvKitpaXos, the 
brain, and k^Xij, a tumor.] (Med.) Hernia of 
the brain. Brande, 

?N-c£PH'A-L(5id, a. [Gr. iyKitpaXos, the brain, 
and f7(5of,’form.] (Med.) Besembling the matter 
of the brain ; cerebriform. Craig. 

5N-C£PH'A-LdN, n, [Gr. iyKl<l>aXos\ h, in, and 
Ke(paX^, the head.] (Anat.) The brain ; the con- 
tents of the cranium or skull. Brande. 


?N-AM'’EL, tj. a. [Fr. ^Tnailler.] U’. enamelled ; 

ENAMELLING, ENAMELLED.] 

L To lay enamel on metal ; to paint in en- 
amel; to imay. Swift. 

2. To give variety to by different colors. 
“■With gay enamelled colors mixed.” Milton 

Aixd pRiata the enamelled ground. Gay. 

^Jlf-AM'^iL, V, n. To practise the use of enamel. 
It were ibollsh to enamel on the glasses of telescopes. jBoyle. 

|;N-Am':5:l, n. [Fr. emailler, to enamel ; en, in, 
and imml, enamel.] 

1. A substance used in enamelling ; a semi- 
transparent or opaque glass formed by the com- 
bination of different metallic oxides with some 
fixed fusible salt, as a borate, fluate, or phos- 
phate, and variously^ colored, according to the 
ingredients used, being made blue by oxide of 
cobalt, yellow by the oxides of lead and anti- 
mony, m*ecn by the oxide of copper, or the 
oxide of chrome, &c- Tire, 

2; (Anat.) The hard, exterior surface of the 
teeth, or any similar covering. 

3. (Paint.) The art of painting with vitrifiable 

colors on metal plates ; enamelling. Francis, 

IglN-AM'EL, Relating to the art of enamelling. 

Enamel painting, the art of forming colored figures 
and de<«igns on an enamelled surface fixed upon gold 
or copper. 

IJN-AM'JpL-LAR, a. Consisting of enamel, or re- 
sembling enamel ; smooth; ^ossy. Craig. 

p. a. Overlaid with enamel or 

anything resembling enamel. Pope. 

PkuemeUed cards, cards covered on one side with a 
coaflng of white lead and size, pressed smooth by be- 
ing pissed between highly polished steel rollers. 

$N-AM'J^LrL{:R, «. One who enamels, or over- 
lays metals with enamel. Ridoet, 

^N-AM'EL-lIng, n. The act of one who enam- 
els, or the art of an enameller. Sir W, Petty, 

^N-Am'IS^Ij-LIST, n. One who enamels ; an en- 
ameller. Gent. Mag, I 


1 1 EN-BIBE', V, a. To imbibe. Skelton, 

EN-OA^E', n. a. [Fr. encagerj\ U. encaged ; 

j pp. ENCAGING, ENCAGED.] To shut up as in a 
cage; to coop up; to confine; — written also 
incage. “ Encaged in Wales,” Shak. 

^IN-cAMF', V. n, [From camp.] [i, encamped ; 

I pp, ENCAMPING, ENCAMPED.] To pitch tCntS ; 
to halt for a time on a march and prepare tem- 
porary habitations ; to lodge in a camp. 

Michael, and his angels prevalent ^ 

Encampinff, placed in guard their watches round. Milton. 

^N-cAMP^ V, a. To form an army into a regular 
camp ; to place in a camp ; to order to encamp. 
The people were encamped against GIbbethon. 1 Kingexvi. IS, 

EN-CAmp'ING, n. Encampment. Bacon, 

5N-cAmp'M?NT, n, [It. accampatnento ; Sp. 
campainento ; Fr. campement.) 

1. The act of encamping. Johnson, 

2. A camp ; tents pitched in order. Grew, 

t JPN-cAnk'ER, o. a. To canker. Shelton. 

;(;N-cAN'THJS, n. [Gr. h, in, and feavBdg, the an- 
gle of the eye.] (Med.) A small tumor or ex- 
crescence growing from the inner angle of the 
eye. Brande, 

EN'-CAR'Dl-dN, n, [Gr. iy*4p5io5, in the heart ; 
ivj iq, and Kopbla, the heart,] The heart or pith 
or vegetables. Crahb. 

EJr^CjR'P^S, n. [L-; Gr. h, in, and K^pn6st 

’ fruit.] (Arch.) A festoon on a frieze, consisting 
of fruits, flowers, leaves, &o. Brande. 

EN-OASE',u. a. To enclose; to incase. Beau.^ FL 

EN-CASB'MENT, n. The act of encasing. Ed. Rev. 

EN-oAstt^MENT, n. (Banking.') The payment 
in cash of a note, draft, &c. Ogihie, 

EN-CAU'MA,w- [Gr. sywyLa, a brand; fy/rafo), 
to burn in.] (Med.) 

1. A tumor produced by a bum. DtaiqUson. 

2. An ulcer of the cornea occasioning the loss 

0 f the humors. Jjunglison. 


EN-CEPH-A-LdT'g-MF, n, [Gr, ly^HAos, the 
brain, and rofifi, a cutting.] (Med.) Dissection 
of the brain. Craig. 

EN-CHAPE', V. a. [Fr. ^chauffer.] [i. bnchaped ; 
ENCHAPING, BNCHAPED.] To enrage ; to 
irritate; to chafe. “ TheixetichafedyiiooAr Shah. 

EN-OHAIN', V. a. [Fr. efichainer.] \i. enchained ; 

pp, ENCHAINING^ ENCHAINED.] 

1. To fasten with a chain ; to hold in chains ; 
to hold in bondage ; to hold fast ; to bind. 

The Tyrfans enchained the images of their gods to their 
shrines. AollcuuCs PlutarcL 

2. To link together ; to concatenate. “ One 
contracts and enchains his words,” Howell. 


EN-CHAIN'MENT, n. The act of enchaining, or 
the state of being enchained. Warhu/rton, 


EN-CHAnT' (12), V. a, [L. incanto', m, in, and 
canto^ to sing ; It. incantare ; Sp. encantar ; Fr. 
enchanter,] R enchanted ; pp. enchanting, 

ENCHANTED.] 

1. To act upon by songs of sorcery. 


And now about the ealdron sing, 
Like elves and ihines in a ring, 
Enchanting all that you put in. 


Shafc. 


2. To subdue by charms or spells. Sidney. 

3. To delight in a high degree ; to captivate ; 
to charm ; to fascinate ; to enrapture ; to bewitch. 

Varied notes enchanting every ear.” Shah. 
So stands the statue that enchante the world. Thomson. 


Syn. Bee Charm. 


EN-CHAnt'EI>> P> Affected by enchantment 
or sorcery:— delighted; fascinated; bewitched. 

EN-6hAnt'ER, ^ [Ff. mohmteur,] One who 
enchants ; a sorcerer. , Spectator. 


EN-OHAnt'ER’^NEgHT'SHAde, n, (Bot.) The 
common name of plants of the genus Cwccsa^ 
growing in damp, shady places. L&ddk>vu 


EN-CHAntTNG, p. a. Acting by enchantment; 
enrapturing ; delightful. 

Can any mortal mixture of earth's mould 
Breathe such divine mchant^ ravishment? Maaosk 
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ENCOUEAGEMENT 


?N-CHAxt'ING-I.Y, ad. With the force of en- 
chantment ; delightfully. 

]5N-CHAnT'M|;xt, n- [Fr. encha?ifeme7it,] 

1. The act of enchanting or of influencing by 
magical charms or spells ; the practice of mag- 
ical arts ; incantation ; conjuration. ** The <»«- j 
chantnunts of the Persian magicians.** Knolles. 

2. Irresistible influence ; fascination ; delight. 

Warmth of fancy holds the heart of a reader under the 

strongest vnehantmenU JPope. 

^:i\-CHAXT'R5SS,n. 1. Afemale who enchants, or 
who is versed in magical arts a sorceress. Shak. 

2. A woman who has irresistible influence. 

Oft with the encAmtrext of his soul he talks. TAo/nson. 

t ^N-CHAR^E', V, a. To give in charge to. HalL 

]gN-GHASE', V, a. [Fr. enehasser; e», in, and 
c/iassTS, a frame.] [t. rnchased; pp. ex- 
chasing, ENCHASED.J 

1. To infix ; to enclose in any other body so 
as to be held fhst but not concealed. 

Like polished ivory, beauteous to behold. 

Or Parian marble when enchased in gold. JDrj/den. 

2. To adorn by being fixed upon the surface. 

To drink in bowls which glittering gems enchase. Dryden. 

3. To delineate, as by engraving or by verbal 

description ; to represent, [b.] Spenser. 

4. (Fine Arts.) To adorn metals by raised 

or embossed work, punched from the back, and 
then cut on steel blocks or puncheons, and 
cleared with small chisels and gravers ; to 
chase. Brande. 

5N-CHASED' (-chist), p. a. 1. Enclosed as in a 
frame or in another body. 

2. Adorned with embossed work. 

gN-CHAS'lNG, n. The act or the art of enrich- 
ing and ornamenting, by designs or figures, 
gold, silver, and other metals. Hamilton. 

?N-CHAS'TEN (fn-cha'sn), t?. dt. To correct; to 
chastise ; to cnasten. B.. K. White. 

t 5N-CHRA^§0N ($n-ch5'zn), n. [Old Fr. enehxxi- 
so/t.] Cause; occasion. Spenser. 

^N-CHEER^ tj. a. To enliven ; to cheer. Spenser, 
n. [Gr. fyyeiplStov; iv, in, 
and x^(p3 the hand ; L. enchindCum ; It. enchi^ 
ridio^ A little book which may be carried in the 
hand ; a brief compilation ; a manual. Uakewill. 

V. a. To cut with a chisel. Craig. 

n. [Gr. iyxost a spear, and iSohSi 
a tootfl.] (JPal,) A genus of spear-toothed fos- 
sil fishes of the ma^erel family, foimd in the 
chalk formation. Agassiz, 

|:N-£!H0'R5-AL, a. [Gr. in, and 

country.] Belonging to the country; 
popular ; demotic ; — applied particularly to tne 
Egyptian hieroglyphics used by the people as 
distinguished from those used by the priests. 

The enchorial characters of the language of Egypt. Eg. Rev. 

The hieratic or sacerdotal character appears to have been 
a tachygraphy or abridged form of the hieroglyphic signs 
. . . used by the priests in their records. The encAonat, or 
demotic, or epistoiograpluc appears to be a further abni^ment 
of the hieratic. F. Cyc. 

?N-jGHO'RIO, a. Enchorial. Young. 

jpN-OlNOT'URE, n. [L. tw, in, and cinctura^ a 
girdle; cingo, cinetus^ to gird.] A band worn 
round the body ; a cincture. Wordsvoorth. 

t gN-CiN'BERED ( 9 n-sln*dgrd), a. Burnt to cin- 
ders ; reduced to ashes. Cockeram, 

^N-OIR'CLE, V. a, [Old Fr. enceroler.] [i. bn- 
CIKOLBD ; pp. ENCIRCLING, ENOIBOLED.] To 
enclose in a circle or ring ; to go around ; to 
siuTOund ; to environ ; to encompass. 

Then let them idlenctircSs him aJ» ‘ J!Skak, 

Syru — See Oiroumscbibb, Surround. 

]^N-OtR'CL]^, n. A small circle ; a ring. Sidney. 

|;N-C'IR'CLJNG, p. d. Enclosing in a ring or cir- 
cle; suiToundmg; enoompas^ng* 

A realm defended with encireJmff seas. 

^;N-CLAsp*, V. a. See Ixclasf. JPameU. 

^jN-CLIT'IO, n. [Gr. kyKXlm^ to in- 

cline, to throw back the accent ; It. mcUtico ; 
Fr. encHtique^ 

1. (Gram.) A particle joined to the end of a 
Latin or Greek wwd, as m, ve, in the ex- 
pressions, virum*$t4e, nec^we, unus plures^i'C ; — 


so called because they throw back the accent | 
upon the preceding syllable. Harns, 

2. pi. The art of declining and conjugating ; 

words. Ogiivie. 

EN-CL.iT*lC, } Having the force of an en- 

?;n-CLIt' 1-CAL, > clitic; throwing back the ac- 
cent. “ Enclitical accent.*’ Walker. 

^N-CLlT'l-CAL-LYf o.d. In an enclitic manner; 
by throwing back* the accent- Smart. 

^:N-CL5Is'T®R, ». a. [Fr. encloitrer.’l To shut 
up, as in a cloister ; to cloister. Mede. 

5N-CL6§E' (en-kl3z*), v. a. [L. includOf inclusus ; 
Fr. enclorey e?w/os.] [i. enclosed ; pp. enclos- 
ing, ENCLOSED.] 

1. To close on all sides ; to environ ; to encir- 
cle ; to surround; to encompass; to shut in ; as, 

“ To enclose lands by a fence, or a city by walls.*' 

3. To part off or shut in by a fence, as lands ; 
to set off as private property ; to hold by an ex- 
clusive claim ; to appropriate. Lojtdon En^. 

3. To cover; to wrap; to envelop; as, “To 
enclose any thing in a letter-** 

4®* This word is written indiscriminately enclose 
and inclose. It is derived more directly from the 
French enelas^ than from the Latin ineltisiis. There 
is, therefore, a good reason for writing enclose and en- 
dosure. This is the orthography which is given in 
almost all the English dictionaries. Kersey, Martin, 
Barlow, and Richardson, however, give the prefer- 
ence to inclose. 

Syn.— See Circuioscbibe, Inclose, Sur- 
round. 

5N-CLO§*]pR, n. He who, or that which, encloses. 

^N-CLO^'VRE (en-klo'zhur), n. [Old Fr. mclo- 
sure.1 — Written also inclosure. 

1. Act of enclosing. “The membranes are 
for the enclosure of all these together.*’ Wilkins, 

2. State of bei^ enclosed, “The young dur- 
ing its enclosure in the womb.** Rag. 

3. The s^ace enclosed or comprehended with- 
in certain limits- 

They are to live all in a body, and generally within the 
same enclosure. Addison. 

4. Ground separated from the common, and 
appropriated to private use ; a yard. 

*Tia not the common, but the cneZbwe, must make him 
rich. South. 

5. That which is enclosed in an envel<me or 

letter. Craig. 

|iN-CLOTHE', V. a. To clothe* West, Rev, 

JPN-CL6i)d', V. a. To cover, as with a cloud ; to 
throw into shade, [r.] Spenser. 

jpN-OOACH', V. a. To carry in a coach. Davies. 

jglN-CdF'FjN, V. a. To enclose in a coffin. Weever. 

f ^;N-C0LD'^:N, v. a. To make cold. FeUham. 

JgJN-CdL'LAR, V. a. To surround with a collar ; 
to fit with a collar. Boothroyd. 

^:N-c6m'B^;r, v. a. See Encumber. Todd. 

t |;N-C6M'B^;E-MfiNT, n. [Fr. encomhremertt."l 
Molestation; disturbance; vexation. Spenser. 

5N-CO'MI-AsT, n. [Gr. iyicw/uaor^s ; It., Sp., drFr. 
encomiaste.l One who pronounces an encomi- 
um; a eulogist; a panegyrist; a praiser. 

The Jesuits are the great encomiasts of the Chinese. Locke. 

HN-CO-MI-AS'TIC, la. [Gr. 

?N-05-MI-A9'TI-CAL, > It. ^ Sp. encomiastiep.) 
Oemtaming encomium or praise; bestowing 
praise ; panegyrical ; laudatory ; eidogistlo ; as, 

“ Encomiastic words or terms.** 

t BN-CO-MJ-As'TJC, n. A panegyric. B. Jonson. 

®N-c6-Ml-As'Tl-OAL-LY, ad. In an encomias- 
tic manpei*; withencomium. Bacon, 

t J6;N-0<>'MI-6 n, w. Encomium. Fotherhy. 

n. ; pL L. MNooiaiA ; Eng, enco- 
miums. [L., from Gr. iy/ciSfifov.] Panegyric; 
praise; Qulpgy; eulogium; commendation. 

XshallenW on no encmuitmis upon Massachusetts. TFeZuster. 

Syn. — Bneomiuvif eulogy^ euloffium^ and paneg^c, 
all imply the idea of praise or high commendation. 
The term encomium is used with reference to things, 
sometimes also to persons. Eidoffy and eulogium are 
used With reference to persons, their character and 
actions; and they are commonly applied to a set 
speech, oration, or address, delivered m a public as- 
sembly. Panegyric is a high commendation bestowed 
on any person whom the speaker is disposed to ap- 


plaud ; and it may be a well-merited eulogy, or mere 
flattery. 

jpX-COM’PASS (on-kiim'’p?ts), r, a. [From eom^ 
pass.] [L encompa!?sed ; pp. encompassing, 
encompassed.] To enclose; to encircle; to 
surround ; to environ ; to circumscribe. 

Look how my ring cneomjxisseih thy finger. Shot. 

Syn. —See^CiRcuMsc RISE, Surround. 

Jg;N-c6M'PASS-MENT (en-kSm'pas-mgnt), n. 

1. The act of encompassing. 

2. Circumlocution. “ This encompassment and 

drift of question.” Shak. 

i| E:S'C0RE (ang-kSr') [8ng-k5r', S- W. J. E. Ja. 
Sm. ; dng-kor', F. i2.\ ad. [Fr.] Again ; once 
more; — a w^ord used at public performances, 
exhibitions, or shows, when the repetition of 
some part is called for. Pope. 

4 ®^ This word is perfectly French, and, as usual, 
we have adopted it with the original pronunciation. 
In other words which we have received from the 
French, where the nasal vowel has occurred, we have 
substituted an awkward pronunciation in imitation 
of it, which has at once shown our fondness for for- 
eign modes of speaking, and our incapacity of acquir- 
ing them. Thus, caisson has been turned into cossooti^ 
ballon into balloon, dragon into dragoon, and Chamont 
(a character in the Orphan) into Shamoon ; but in the 
word before us tiiis nasal sound is follow^ by c hard, 
W'hich after n always involves hard g, and this is 
precisely an English sound. WaJUcer. 

i| EN-CORE' (4ng-k6r0, V. a. [i. ENCORED ; pp. 
ENCORING, ENCORED,] To call for the repeti- 
tion of some performance, as a song- Whitehead. 

5N-COUN'T5R, n. [L. contra, against; It. tVi- 
eontro ; Sp. encuentro ; Fr. encontre.] 

1. Act of meeting front to front; — particu- 
larly a sudden or accidental meeting. 

To shun the encoimter of the vulgar crowd. Pope. 

2. A contest ; a conflict ; a battle ; an attack ; 
a combat ; an assault; an onset; a skirmish; 
— particularly a sudden fight between single 
combatants or a small number of men. 

I<et*s leave thU keen encotmter of our wits. Sbdk. 

Two blark clouds 

Hovering a space, tilt winds the signal blow. 

To join their dark encounter in mid air. MiUon. 

Sym.— See Attack. 

JpN-06^N'T^;R, V. a. [It, incontrare ; Sp, encoTU 
trar ; Fr. rencontrer!] [t. encountered ; pp. 
ENCOUNTERING, ENCOUNTERED.] 

* L To meet front to front ; to meet by accident. 

I am most fortunate thus to encounter you. Shak. 

2. To meet, as something unwelcome, with- 
out fiinchlng ; to face ; to front. 

If I must die, 

I will encounter darkness as a bride. Shak. 

3. To meet in a hostile manner ; to attack ; 
to engage with ; to contend against. 

Putting themselves in ordei of battle, they encovniared 
their enemies. iTnoZtes. 

4. To meet with reciprocal kindness. 

See, they encounter thee with their hearts* thanks. Shak, 

5. t To oppose ; to be counter to. 

Jurors are not bound to believe two witnesses, if the prob- 
ability of die fact does reasonably encotmter them. Rale. 

|JN-c5dJN'T^;R, V. n. 1. To meet face to face; 
to meet suddenly or by chance. Johnson. 

2. To engage in conflict ; to contend ; to fight* 

Encotmter so, 

As doth the ftiiy of two desperate men. Shak, 

jpN-C^jtJ'N'TjpR-^B, M. 1. One who encounters ; 
an antagonist ; an opponent ; an enemy. 

The doctrines of the reformation have kept the field against 
all mcotmterers, Aiterbury. 

2. One that loves to accost others. 

O, these encotmterers^ so gilt of tongue. 

They give a coasting welcome ere it comes. Shak, 

(§n-kfir'sij), v. a. PL, m, in, and 
cor, the heart ; It. incoraggiare ; Sp. encoragar*, 
Fr. encourag&rl] [t. encouraged encour- 

aging, ENCOURAGED.] 

1. To give courage or confidence to ; to em 
bolden ; to inspirit ; to animate ; to incite ; to 
stimulate ; to instigate ; to cheer ; to foster. 

2. To support ; to countenance ; to cherish , 
as, “To djicowfl'ayc manufactures or commerce.** 

Syn.— See Animate. 

^N-COtJ'R'A^iE-MfeNT (en-khr'aj-ment), n. pt* 
incoraggimento ; Fr. encourag^nent.] 

1. The act of encouraging ; instigation*. 

2. That which enconrages ; incentive ; inoite- 
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ment, “ The encouragement of -virtue, the com- 
fort of adversity.” Goldtntj. 

3. Countenance ; support, ** All generous en- 
couragement of arts.*' Otway, 

^IN-COCR'A^it-JglR, «. One who encourages. “ JE/i- 
coitragers of noble actions.*’ Burton, 

jgiN-COUR^^9-ING, p, a. Affording encourage- 
ment ; favoring ; as, Encouraging words.” 

5N-C0CR^A9-1NG-LY» III ^ encouraging 

manner ; with encouragement. 

]lgiN-CRA'DLE, r. a. To lay in a cradle. Spemer. 
|1N-CREASE% r. a. & n. See Increase. Todd, 
t JglN-CRlM'^OXED (^n-krlm'znd), a. Having a 
crimson color, Shafc, 

^ *• ‘0 enerinites. Clarke. 

^IN-CRiN^l-TAI., a. Containing the remains of 
enerinites. * Clarke, 


knowledge arranged alphabetically ; a dictiona- 
ry of the arts, sciences, and literature j a cyclo- 
paedia , — written also encyclopedia, ** In this 
encyclopedia and round of knowledge-** Browne. 

Syn.— See Dictionary. 

jpN-CY-CLg-P.^E*DY, n. An encyclopeedia ; — 
written also eneyhlopedy, [r.] Glanvilh, 

|;N-CY-CLO-P?-Di^VCAL, a. Same as Ency- 
clopedical. * Ec. Rev, 

Jg:N-Cy-GLg-PE*DI-AN, a. Relating to an ency- 
clopaidia ’; embracing the whole round of learn- 
ing; encyclopedical. Burton, 

jpN-CY-CLO-PED*lC, ) [It, ^ Sp. enciclo- 

JJ;N-CY-CL0-PED*I-CAL, 5 pedieo ; Fr. mcyclopv- 
dique.'l Relating to an encyclopaedia. Haliam. 

JgJN-C Y-CLg-PE'Dr§.M, n. The labor of writing or 
making e’ncyclopiedias. Ec, Rev, 

JPN-CY-CLO-PE'DIST, n. One who compiles, or 
assists in compiling, an encyclopaedia, Hutton, 


j^N'CRl-NiTE, ». L^^r. fp, in, and rpi- 
vQVj a lily.] {Pal.) A fossil animal 
a species of star-fish haring a radiat- § 
ed, lily-shaped disk, supported on aS 
cylindrical, jointed^ stem ; — some- ^ 
times called stone-lily. Buchland, ^ 

The perforated joints of the stems Encrinite. 
are found ou the sea-shore in the North 
of England, and are called St. Cuthbert^s beads, Baird, 

]SN-CRI-N1t*1C, ) a. Relating to enerinites ; 

^N-CR(-n1T'1-CAL, S encrinital. Kbnig, 

JtN*’ CRI-J^Hs^ n . ; pi. BNQRiNU {Pal.) A genus 
of crinoidal star-fishes ; encrinite. Pictet. 

t JgN-CRiSPED', a. Formed in curls; curled; 
crisped. ** Hairs encrisped** Skelton. 

^N-CROACH* (fn-kr5ch'), V. n. [Fr. accrocher', 
crocj a hook.] [i. encroached ; pp, encroach- 
ing, encroached.] To make invasion, as up- 
on the rights of others ; to advance by stealth ; 
to make inroad; to trespass by passing the 
proper bounds; to infringe; — with on ox upon 
before an object. 

He encroctrfieth upon the ri^ht and liberty of those -with 
whom he meddleth. Barrow, 

The encroaehinff ill you early should oppose? 

Flattered, *ti8 worao, and by indulgence grows. JDrjfden. 

t jeiN-CROAOH', n. Encroachment, South. 



SN-CROACH^JgR, n. One who encroaches. “ An., 
encroacher upon the public liberty,’* jDr. Spenser. 

ipN-CROACH^ING-LY, ad. By way of encroach- 
ment. * Bailey, 

|:N-0R0ACH'M®NT, w. Act of encroaching; an 
unlawful intrusion ; invasion ; inroad. 

This left no room for controversy about the title, nor for 
encroachineta on the dght of others. Zocke. 

^N-CRfJST*, V, a. See Incrust. Todd. 


fj. a, [It. mgombrare; Fr. encom- 
brer.) p. encumbered; pp. encumbering, 

ENCUMBERED.] 

1. To Oppress with a burden, so as to render 
motion difficult; to overload; to clog; to im- 
pede ; to hinder ; to obstruct. 


Knowledge, a rude, unprofitable mass. 

The mere materials with which wisdom builds, 

TiU smoothed, and squared, and fitted to its place. 

Does but mowriier whom it seems to enrich. Covojpsr. 


2. To entangle; to perplex; to embarrass; 
to complicate ; as, “ The subject is encumbered 
with difficulties.” 

8. To involve in obligations or liabilities ; as, 
” The estate is enou?nbered with debts.” 


IlN-cYST'eD, a. [Gr. fv, in, and Kborts, a bag, a 
bladder.] Enclosed in a vesicle, bag, or cyst, 
as a tumor. Dunglison. 

fiND, n. [A. S., Han., ^ Ger. endei Hut. eind; 
Sw. ande.] 

1. The extremity of that which has more 
length than breadtli ; as, The end of a rod.” 

2. Ultimate period ; cessation ; close ; — ap- 
plied to time, or to what is done in time. 

Behold, the day groweth to an end. Judges xix. 0, 
There is no end of all his labor. Bccles. iv. 8. 

3. Conclusion ; completion ; close ; as, “ The 
end of a discourse.” 

4. Limit ; termination ; bound. 

There is none end of the store. Nathum il. 9. 

6. The point beyond which no progression 
can be made ; the point at which progress ceases. 
They stagger to and fro, and are at their wit’s end. Ps. evii. 27. 

6. Final state or condition. 


Mark the perfect man, and behold the upright, for the cnc? 
of that man is peace. Be. xxxvu. S7, 

7. Close of life ; decease ; death. 

Unblamed through lifts, lamented in thy end. Pope. 

8. Cause of death. [R.] 

And award 

Either of you to be the other’s end. Shak. 

9. Final issue, consequence, event, or result. 

O that a mau might know 

The end of tlfis day’s business ere it cornel Shak. 


10. A fragment; a scrap ; as,**Oddsandfi?iif 5 .’ 


Thus: T i~'v nrked villany 
W 'h I* a V 'I « -ri*l .1 i.'ii’i * I* Holy Writ. 


Shak. 


11. Purpose ; aim ; object ; design. 

Let all the emfs thou rim’st at be thy country’s. 
Thy God’s, and truth’s. 


Shak. 


.da end', upright; erect ;— corrupted from on end. 
Ends of the earthy the remotest parts of the earth. 
“ He cauaeth the vapors to ascend from the ends of the 
earth.^^ Ps, cxx.vv. 7. — The inhabitants of the re- 
motest parts of the earth. The ends of the earth 
were afraid.” Isa, xli. 5. 


fiND, V. a. [A. S. cendian; Hut. eindigeni Han. 
mde,'\ [i. ended ; pp. ending, ended.] 

1. To terminate ; to conclude; to close ; to 
complete : to finish. 

The harvest is past, the summer is ended. Jer. viiL 20i 


2. To destroy ; to put to death ; to kill. 

Instead of thee. King Harry, 

This sword hath ended him. Shak. 


ton, V. n. 1. To come to a-n end ; to be finished ; 
to conclude. ** All’s well that tmds well.” S7iak, 
2. To have a bound ; to terminate. 


jpN-Cf^JVl'BRANOE, n. 1, That which encumbers ; 
burden; dbg; load; impediment. 

Dead limbs are an enewnbraawe to the body. Addison. 

2. Liabilities resting upon an estate; as, 
” The property is without encumbrance.** 

JiN-OtJM'BRAN-C?IR, n. One who has a legal claim 
np(Sn an estate ; one who mortgages. Clarke, 

^N-C'fC'LI-CAL, a. [Gr. iy<f{ric^t 05 : Iv, in, and 
KiteXog, a circle ; L. encyclios ; It. ^ Sp. eneiclieo ; 
Fr. encycH^,} Circular ; sent round through 
a large region ; as, “ An encyclical letter.” [r,] 

Bp. Ta^r. 

©N-Ot-CLQ-PiB'Dr-A, W. \Gt. lyteoKXonaiSda ; Iv, 
in, K^KXoij a circle, and waiifte, instruction ; It. 
(§: Sp- encichpedia ; Fr. encyciopCdie7\ A com- 
plete circle of the sciences, or general system of 


His starry helm unbuckled showed him prime 
In manhood where youth ended. MiXton, 

3. To cease to exist ; to fail. 

His sovereignty must have ended with him. XocJte. 

4. To conclude discourse; to desist from 

speaking. ** The angel ended.** Milton, 

t liND'-ALIi, n. Complete termination. Shak, 

[Fr. endommager,) To 
harm ; to datnage. [r.] Spemer. 

t 5 N-dA M' A g B- A-BLE, a. That may be injured ; 
capable of being damaged. Muhet, 

t IgN-HAM'Ag-B-MfeNT, n, Hamage ; loss. Shak, 

t IIN-dAmA^-Ing, n. Injury; damage. Milton, 

jpN-DAN'g-gR, V. a. [From danger.] [i. endan- 
obred; pp. endangering, endangered,] 


1. To expose to danger ; to put to hazard j to 
to bring into peril. 

Every one hath a natural dread of every tiring that can 
endanger his happiness. Tillotsmn. 

2. To incur the danger of ; to hazard, [u.] 
He that turneth the humors back endangereth ulcers Bacon. 


t jpN-DAN'gjpR-MiENT, fi. Hazard ; peril. Spenser. 


t ^IN-DARK', V, a. To darken. Daniel. 

IglN-DEAR*, V. a, [From dear.] [£. endeared ; 

pp. ENDEARING, ENDEARED.] 

1. To make dear ; to make beloved ; to attach 
to one’s self ; to bind by ties of afiection. 


I sought by all means, therefore. 

How to endear and hold thee to me firmest. 


Milton, 


2. f To raise the price of. King James, 


5N-DEAR*jpD-NESS, n. The state of being en- 
deared or beloved ; endearment. More. 


jglN-DEAR’lNG, p. a. Causing endearment ; ten- 
der ; affectionate. “ Endearing smiles.” Milton, 

gN-DEAR’M^NT, n. 1. That which endears; 
dalliance ; cause of love ; ground of affection. 

jT-,. j» X*- ft ft •n'l'p,?’ thr <!0”:1 

^\::;l‘ -i* -nc Thomson, 

2. The state of being endeared or beloved ; 
affection; love; endearedness. 

When a man shall have done all to create endearment be- 
tween them. South, 


5N-DfiAV*QR (§n-dev'pr), n. HFr. en, in, and de- 
voir, duty.] Labor ‘directed to^ some end ; an 
effort ; an attempt ; exertion ; aim. 

Thy works, and alms, and all thy good endeavor. Milton, 
Syn.—En drawer is labor directed to some specific 
end ; e^ort is a laborious endeavor or sudden exertion 
of strength. When a person would accomplish a de- 
sign, he uses his endeavors ; and if he meets with un- 
expected obstacles, he makes his utmost effort to sur- 
mount them. — See Attempt. 


5N-DfiAV*gR, V, n. p. endeavored ; pp. en, 
deavoring, endeavored.] To labor to a cer- 
tain purpose ; to make an effort, attempt, or 
essay ; to try ; to strive ; to aim. 

And those were praised who but emlcarorcd well. Pope. 

5N-DfiA V'QR, V. a. To strive after ; to make an 
effort for ; to attempt ; to essay. 

Men who attend the altar, and should most 
Endeavor peace. Milton, 

It seems rational to hope that minds qualified for great at- 
tainments should first endeavor their own benefit. Johnson. 

JpN-DfiAV'OR-^R (fu-ddv'or-er), n. One who en- 
deavors. * ** An humble mdeavorer,** Rymer, 

5;N-D£0'A-G6N, n. [Gr* IvliKu^ eleven, and yta- 
via, an’ angle.) A plane geometrical figure, 
bounded by eleven sides ; undecagon. Johnson. 

fiN-D^l-CAg*Y-NOt)’S, a. [Gr. h^Ka, eleven, and 
yuvjf, a female.] {Bot.) Having eleven pistils, or 
female organs of fructification. Craig, 

fiN-D^l-CA-PHtL'LOyS, or :&N-Djg-CAPI1*YL- 
LOGS (131), a, [Gr. hbtKa, eleven, and tpiXXoVf a 
leaf.] {Bot.) Having a leaf composed of eleven 
leaflets. Craig, 

IIN-DEIC’TIO, a, [Gr. ivSetKrtKdg^ indicative ; iv- 
SeiKvvfAi, to point out.] Pointing out ; showing ; 
exhibiting. Smart, 

JSXr-DEJX'ISin, [Gr. Mfijtff.] (Aferf.) An indi- 

‘ cation or* manifestation afforded by a disease 
itself of what is proper to be done for its re- 
moval. Dunglison. 

eN-DfiL'Ll-QN-lTE, n. {Min.) The triple sul- 
phuret of antimony, lead, and copper, found in 
the mine Huel Boys, in the parish of Endellion, 
Cornwall. Brande. 

5N-Dfe'M|-AL,a. [Gr. Endemic. £7n- 

demial and local uifirmities.”^ [r.] Bay. 

[Qj-. ivb/ifAtof ; ; Iv, in, and 

jpN-DfiM^J-CAL, ) a district, or the people 
of a district; It. ^ Sp. endemico; Fr. ende- 
migue.] Peculiar to a country ; — applied espe- 
cially to diseases which are peculiar to a country, 
and which seem to arise from local causes ; 
native. Dunglison 

®N-d£m'ic, n. An endemic disease. MoOullooh. 

^N-DfeM'l-OAlrLY, od. In an endemical man- 
ner. ’ Craig. 

jpN-DfiN-i-ZA'TroN, n. [See Denizen.] The 
act of naturalizing. [r.j Mag. 
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t 5^-Di5N'j2E, c. a. To naturalize. Camden. 

t j?*V-I>EN'|-ZEN (jfn-d£n'$-zii), u. a. To make 
free ; to natiiralize. B. Jomon. 

n. One who ends ; a finisher. Wickliffe. 

£N-DgR-MAT'lC, < 2 . (3M0 Same as Endeiimic. 

5X“DER'MIC, a. (3/ef£.) Noting a method of ap- 
plying medicines to the skin after the cuticle 
has been removed. Mohlyn. 

{IX-DICT^ {en-dit'),r.ft. [Fr. To accuse 

or charge with crime. — See Indict. Gay. 

$X-I)fCT'M5NT (en-dlt'nient), n. The act of in- 
dicting. — See IxDic'i;;fciENT. Cowell. 

SnD'ING, }}. [A. S. endHng.l 

1. Conchibion ; tcrmiiidtion ; cessation. 

2. {Gram.) Final syllable or letter. 

6nd -IRON.^ {i'nvnz)i n. pi. Andirons* Weale. 

jpN-DITE', t>. a. To compose ; to indite. Waller. 

JgiN-DiT'JjjlR, n. A composer ; an inditer. Hilton. 

fiN'DlVE, n. [** Derived from the Arabic name 
hendihehJ^ Loudon, — It. endibia\ 

Fr. endive.l A plant used as a winter salad ; 
Cichorium endiiia. Loudon. 


feND'L^SS, a. [A. S. mdeleas.\ 

1. Having no end ; infinite in length or ex- 
tent; interminable. TiUotson. 

2, Infinite in duration ; everlasting ; eternal ; 
perpetual. “ Endless bliss.** Spenser. “ End- 
less life.** Sed. vii. 16. 

Kndlfss screw, a piece of mechanism formed by 
combining the screw with a cog-wheel, or by making 
a screw act on the threads of a female screw sunk in 
the edge of the wheel. Brands. 

j6nd'L^:SS-LY, ad. Without end ; incessantly. 

fiND'L5SS-N:£ss, n. The quality of being end- 
less. JDcnne. 


ffeND'LONG, ad. [A. S. andlang, in length, 
along.] In a straight line. Dryden. 

ffiND'MdST, < 2 . [A, S. endemceat.l Remotest; 
at the farther end. Bailey. 


6n'DO-cArp, n. [Gr. h8ov, within, and jrapn-dj, 
fruit.] {Bot.) The inner coat of the pericarp, 
membranous in some cases, but in otheis hard 
and bony, as in stone-fruits. Bensloto. 


EN'DQ-jCHROME, n. [Gr. svSov, within, and vpffl- 
/la, color.] {Bot.) The coloring matter of algae 
and the like. Gray. 


^;n-DoO'TR1-NATE, v. a. See Indoctristate. 


jglN-DoC'TRlNE, v. a. To indoctrinate. Donne. 


n. [Gr. hlov^ within, and yeivoiiat, 
to be produced.] (Bot.) One of a primary class 
of plants with stems said to increase in diameter 
by addition to its inside or centre, as the palm- 
tree. Gray. 

JiN-DO^r'g-NlTE, n. (Geol.) A fossil palm-like 
tree- Smart. 


jgN-Dd^'g-NOtJs, a. {Bot.) Relating to endo- 
gens ; having the nature of endogens. Gray, 

fiN-DO-PHtL'EOlISjOr ?N-D6PH'YL-LOCfS(131), 
a. [Or. Ivlov, within, and (pbXXov, a leaf.] {Bot.) 
Enclosed within a sheath, as the young leaves of 
monocotyledonous plants. Brands. 


feN-DQ-PLEU^RA» n. [Gr. ^vSov, within, and vX(vp6i 
the side.] {Bot.) The internal integument oi 
a seed.' Brands, 


EJ^-DO-RHl* Z4, n. [Gr. hlov, within, and 
a root] (Bot.) The embryo of an endogenous 
plant, m which the radicle has to rupture the 
intejsmment at the base of the seed before enter- 
ing the earth. Craig. 

£N-DO-RHf'ZAL, a. {Bot.) Endorhizpus. Cla/rke. 

f:N-DO-RHf'ZOVS. a. {Bot.) Noting the mode 
of germination in endogens. JSensloto. 

£N-DOR-SA*TIQN,w. Indorsement, [r.] Qu. Rev. 

^N-D(5RSB*, V. a. [L. m, in, and dorsum^ the 
back ; It. indossare ; Old Fr. endosser.) [i. en- 
dorsed ; pp. ENDORSING, ENDORSED.] 

X. To cover on the back ; to put upon the 
back of ; to burden; to load. [E.J 

Cluuiots, or elepl^mts mdorsed vith towen 
Of archers. Mdion. 

K ■ 


2. To write on the hack of ; to superscribe ; 
to assign by writing on the back ; to indorse ; 
as, “To endorse a note or a bill of exchange,** 
Endorse and its derivations are written indis- 
ennunateiy endorse, endursrmrnt, endorser, and in- 
dorse, indorsement, indorser. Tile principal English 
Dictionaries contain both forms, and in some of them 
the preference is given to one form, and in some, to the 
other; and both forms are well authorized by good 
use. Richardson says: *‘‘More commonly written 
endorse.^'* — See INDORSE. 

|;N-D5RSE']VI5XT, n. Superscription; indorse- 
ment. — See Indorsement. Tatler. 

9N-Dc5r*!55:r, One who endorses; indorser. — 
See Indorser. Chambers. 

\ £N-DO-siPH'Q-NfTE, n. [Gr. tvhov, within, and 
ai^iav, a tube.] {Pal.) A genus of extinct ce- 
phalopodb, with chambered, convolute, discoidal 
shells. Brande. 

EN-DOS-MUM'g-T^R, n. [Eng. endosmose and 
Gr. fxsrpov, a measure.] An instrument for 
measuring the force of the endosmosmic action, 
or the rapidity with which one or other of two 
fluids of ditferent densities will pass into each 
other. Brande. 

EN-DOS-M6SB', > ^ [Or. within, and 

JEN-DgS-MO'Sja, ) impulsion.] (C/iom.) That 
property of membranous tissue or unglazed 
earthenwtire by ivhich fluids of unei^ual densi- 
ties, when placed on opposite sides of it, are en- 
abled to pass through and intermix ; — opposed 
to exosniose. — See Osmose. Henslow, 

fiN-DOS-MOS'MlC, a. Relating to endosmose; 
osmotic. Craig. 

EN-DOS-MOT'JC, a. Endosmosmic. Graham. 

fiN'DQ-SPERM, n. [Gr. tvlov, within, and anippa, 
a seedj {Bot.) The albumen of seeds, which is , 
formed under their inner coating ; perisperm. i 
It is sometimes absent. Henslow. 

jBN-DO-SPERM'JC, a. {Bot.) Relating to endo- 
sperm ; — noting an embryo when it is accom- 
panied by an endosperm. Ogilvie. 

t JglN-D6ss', V. a. [Fr. efidosser,] To engrave ; 
to carve ; to cut ; to mark by incisions. 

Her name in every tree I will endoss. Sjjenser. 

£N'DQ-ST0M.E, n. DGt-r* spSov, within, and or^/ia, 
a mouth.] {Bot.) The perforation in the inner 
coat of the ovule, or the innermost of the per- 
forations, which together make up the fora- 
men. Henslow. 


jpN-DoW', V. a. [L. doto ; dos, dower ; Old Fr. 
mdoueri Fr. doteer.) \i. endowed; pp. en- 
dowing, ENDOWED.] 

1. To furnish with a portion or dower. 

, He shall mdoto her to be his wif^. Exod. xzii. 16. 

2. To supply with pecuniary means by a per- 
manent fund ; as, “ To endow a college.** 

3. To enrich with any excellence, gift, or 
faculty ; to endue ; to invest. 


More lovely than Pandora, whom the gods 
Eitdouted with all their gifts. Milton. 

^IN-DQI^ED' (§n-dofid')» d. Provided with en- 
dowment ; furnished with a portion. 


|:N-DoW*®R (fn-dbfi'fr), n. One who endows. 


t BN-Dd'V^'^IR, V. a. To enrich with a dower ; to 
bestow a dower upon ; to endow. Waterhowe. 


»* < L The act of endowing or 
furnishing with a dower ; a dower. Cowell. 

2. Properfar or pecuniary means bestowed as a 
permanent funfliJ *‘The endowmerds of a 
college, a hospital, or a library.*’ 

3. Any qumity with which one is endowed ; 
gift of nature; talent; faculty. 

By adfisire of fiurne, great endovmenis are not suffered to 
he tale and useless to the public. Aifdison. 

8yn. - See Gift. 

t ]^N-DR^5■D5^E’, V, a. To make a slave or drudge 
of ; to enslave. Bp. Hall. 

5N-DUE’, V. a. [L. induo \ Fr. endidre.) [t, en- 
dued ; pp. enduing, endued.] 

1. To supply ; to invest; to clothe ; to indue. 

Endued -juth royal virtues as thou art MUton. 

2. To bestow a dower upon; to endow; tp 
portion ; to indue. 

God hath endued rae with a good dowry, Gen. xxx. 20. 


t ^N-DtJE'M^INT, Act of enduing. Barroto. 


5N-DCR'A-BLE, a. [Old Fr. endurable.'] That 
may be endured ; tolerable. Cotgrave. 

PN-DI;R*ANCE, n. 1. The state of enduring or 
suffering ; sufferance ; patience ; fortitude. 

Their fortitude was mo&t admirable in their patience and 
endurance of all evils ot pain and of death. Temple. 

2. Continuance; lastingness; duration. 

Some of them are of very great antiquity, others of less 
efidurance. 

Syn. — See Patience, 

JPN-DURE’, V. a. [L. duro ; durus, hard; Sp. cn~ 
durar; Fr. endurer.] [e. endured; pp. en- 
during, endured,] 

1. To sustain or support without injury ; to 
bear ; — applied to things. 

Both were of shining steel, and wrought so pure 
As might the strokes of two such arms tiidute. Driiden. 

2. To bear with patience or fortitude ; to suf- 
fer without complaint ; to submit to. 

So dear I love him, that with him all deaths 

I could endure. Milton, 

3. To undergo ; to suffer ; to experience. 

How small, of all that human hearts endure. 

The part which laws or kings can cause or cure I Goldsmith. 

4. To continue in. “ The deer endureth the 

womb but eight months.** Broione. 

Syn. — See Bear. 

JPN-DLTRE’, tj. n. 1. To be permanent; to last; 
to remain ; to continue ; to abide. 

For his mercies aye endm e. 

Ever faithful, ever sure. MUton. 

2. To brook ; to bear ; to suffer. 

How can 1 endure to see the deatructi-n of ray kindred? 

Esih. vlh. 6. 

Odb who endures ; a sufferer. 

2. He who, or that w'hich, continues. 

^IN-DUR'ING, a. That endures ; lasting ; perma- 
nent. “ An enduring substance.** Horne. 

BN-DUR'lNG, n. The act, or the state, of endur- 
ing or suffering ; endurance. “ His patient m- 
during of extreme cold and heat.** Holland. 

¥N-DirR’rNG-NfiSS, n. The quality of enduring 
or lasting; lastingnesa. Dublin Rev. 

fiND''WAY§, ad. Same as Endw'ISE. Smollett. 

fiND' Wl§E, ad. Erectly ; uprightly ; on end. Ray. 

t EN’5-CATEj V. a. [L, cfneco, enecatus.] To 
kill ; to destroy. Harvey, 

5-NE'lD, or E'NFi-! l> [?-ii6'id, K. Sm. Ash ; e'ii§-id, 
Wb. P. Cyc. Bramte], n. The Latin epic poem 
written by Virgil, of which ABneas is the hero ; 
— written also Addi$07i. 

j&N'^-MA, n. [Gr. hspa ; hbjpt, to inject.] {Med.) 
An inj*ection ; a clyster ; a lavement. Brande. 

jfiN'jp-MY, 71. [L. inimicits ; in, priv., and amicus, 
a friend; It. initntco', Sp. emmigot, Pr. ennemi.] 

1. One hostile to another ; a foe ; an adver- 
sary : — an opponent; an antagonist ; — applied 
to an individual or to a nation. 

I say unto you, Ix>vc your enemies. Matt. v. 44. 

The etump thinks of raising threescore thousand men. 

Addison. 

2. One who dislikes any subject or cause. 
“ An etnemy to truth and knowleage.” Locke. 

3. (^MU.) A hostile army or force, Campbell. 

4. {Theol.) The common adversary ; the devil. 

Defend us fVom the danger of the enemy. Com. Prayer, 

In military phraseolog^r, enemif is used in the 
singular number for liostile forces, tlioiigh not gen- 
erally regardodas a colloctiv.* noun, twing joined with 
a verb in the singular, and its coire^pondiiig pronoun 
being singular and masculine. “We ii«we met the 
enemy, and he is ours,” Gen. Taylor. 

It is probable that the enemy will make his attack in two 
principal corps. U'llhugton'ft ]Msj»atches. 

Syn. — Enemy and/o« are terms that imply per- 
sonal hostility. A nation, an army, or an individual, 
engaged in carrying on war, is an enemy to the oppo- 
site party. A foe is one who is actively hostile. An 
adoersary is one who is placed in the position of an 
enemy m war or in some other contest. Persons pit- 
ted against eacli other in an argument or other con- 
test are opponents ; those who struggle against each 
other are antagonist's. A public or private enemy , a 
deadly foe ; an open adversary , an opponent in a de- 
bate ; an antagomst in a contest. 

[Qr, he(tY7jrtK6g, active ; 

6N-^:R-(?fiT'l-CAL, ) It. ^ Sp. energico.] 

1. Manifesting energy ; active ; vigorous ; as, 

“ lie is very miergetic. in what he undertakes,’* 
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3, BfHca.ciouB ; po\^erfulin effect', effectual; 
effective. “ Unless the same force be made 
energetical and operative.” Bp. Taylor. 

BS-^R-f^£lT^l-CAh‘’LY,ad. In an energetic man- 
ner; vigorously. ‘ Potter. 

n. The quality of being 
energetic ; activity ; yigor. IScott. 

Jp-Nte'^lC, a. Powerful in effect; energetic, [r.] 
Arise, as m that elder time. 

Warm, encrgic^ cluste, sublime. Collins. 

feN'jpR-giZE, t\ a. [Fr. energiser.-^See Ener- 
gy.] [»• ENERGIZED , pp. ENERGIZING, ENER- 
GIZED.1 To give energy to ; to excite to action. 

Certain energizing substances.” Harris. 
** Ecstasies of energizing love.” Bp. Horsley. 

£N'5R-^EZ-?R, n. He who, or that which, ener- 
gizes. 

Two anbsfantivei, an energizer which is active, and a sub- 
ject which is passive. Harm. 

fiJV-jgR-GU'M^N, n. One acted upon or possessed 
by the devil ; a demoniac. Smart. 

|;N^5R-5}y, n. [Gr. hepyela; h, in, and Ifiyov, 
work ; It. ^ Sp. energia ; Fr. e'nerpie.] 

1. Power to operate ; inherent power ; faculty. 

They are not effective of any thing, but are ewcroies 
merely. Bacon. 

2. Force ; vigor ; efficacy ; power in action. 

Inspiring God ! who, boundless spirit all 
And unremitting enetuv-, pervade^*, 

Adjusts, sustains, and agitates tho whole. Tnomson. 

3. Strength of expression ; spirit ; life ; an- 
imation ; as, “ A style full of energy P 

Syn.— See Strength. 

p-NER'VATB [f-ntir'vSt, S. W. P. J. E. F. Ja. K. 
Sw.], V. a. IL. eTiervo, enervatus, to take out 
the nerves or sinews; c, from, and n&'vus, a 
nerve ; It. enervare ; Sp, enervar ; Fr. Arerver.l 
N. ENERVATED ;pp. ENERVATING, ENERVATED.] 

To deprive of force or nerve ; to weaken ; to en- 
feeble ; to unnerve ; to debilitate ; to paralyze. 

Sheepish softness often enervates those who are bred like 
ibndiings at home. Xoc^c. 

ip-NER'VATE, a. Weakened ; deprived of force. 

Enervate string.” Pope. ** Enervate bards.” 
Warttm. “Ewerrafe sires.” Churchill. 

feN-?R-VA'TIQN, n. [L. eneroaiio ; Sp. enerva- 
cion ; Fr. 4nervation^ 

1. The act of enervating or weakening ; emas- 
culation. Johnson. 

2. The state of being weakened ; effeminacy. 

A sign of enenjo^ton- and weakness.” Bacon. 

t ^-N&RVE', V. a. To weaken ; to enervate. MiUon. 

EJr FJIMILLE (aing-fti-ni6l0. [Fr.] In a family 
way, or in the family circle ; aomestically. 

Deluded mortals, whom the OTCat 
Choose for companions t&te-£-Ute, 

Who at their dinner en/amille 

Get leave to sit where’er you will. Sunft:* 

^JN-pAm^ISH, V. a. To kill with hunger; to 
starve ; to famish, [r.] 

^iN-FEE'BLB, V. a. [». ENFEEBLED ; pp. ENFEE- 
BLING, ENFEEBLED,] To make feeble ; to weak- 
en ; to enervate ; to debilitate. 

Some et^tBeble their understandings by sordid and brutish 
bushDtesiB. JSfp. Taylor. 

?N^Fi§'BLE-M£NT, n. 1, The act of making 
feeble. 

2. Weakness ; feebleness. Eo. Itei>. 

^N-FsS'BUjpt, n. 13.0 who^ or that which, enfee- 
bles or weakens. Phillips. 

5N-FE3l'BLlNG-, p. a. Making feeble ; weakening. 

t BN-FfiL'QNBD (en-ftil'und), a, [Fr, enfMtmnvr, 

to grow cruel.] Fierce; cruel. Spemer. 

II (en-isr) [en-fSf', p. J. F. Sm. m . ; 

en-fijf , (S. W. E. Ja. C. Nares]^ v. a. [Low L. 
/eojfo'. — 3ee Fee.] [i. enfeoffed; pp. en- 
feoffing, ENFEOFFED.] 

1, (Law.) To invest with a dignity or posses- 
sion in fee; to convey, as a fee. Eisrrill. 

2, fTo surrender; to give up. “ [He] a«- 

feoffed himself to populanty.” Shah, 

II ^N-FfiOFF^Bj^ijNT [Low L. 

L ijMW.') Tne act of enfeoffing. Johnson. 

2. The instrument or deed by which one is 
invested with a fee. Johnson. 


t ]PN-f£t'TBR, V. a. To bind in fetters. Shak. 

5N-PE'V5R, v.n. [Old Fr. enjievre>.'\ To pro- 
duce fever. Enfecering draught.*’ [r.] Setcard. 

t ^X-FIERCB* (en-fers*), v. a. To make fierce or 
ferocious. Spenser. 

II fixV-Pl-LAPE^ (en-fe-lad') [Sn-fc-lad', S. W. P. 
Ja.; ong-fe-lad', Sm.; 6n-fe-lad' or 
A'-], 71 . [Fr. enfilor, to rake ; a thread.] 

1. {Mil.) The position of that which runs in a 
straight line from end to end, or which lies in 
the direction of a line ; concatenation. 

The tiecs have swelled out beyond the line traced for 
them, and destroyed the enfilade. Swtribume. 

2. (Mil.) A direct fire raking the whole length 

of a fortification or body of troops. Cla7'ke. 

(t JEN-FI-LADB', V. a. {Mil.) To pierce or rake 
with shot in a right line ; to fire at so as to 
sweep the whole line. Campbell. 

gN-FILED', a. {Her.) Noting the condition of a 
sw’ord which is represented in a charge as run 
through any object. Ogilvie. 

t BN-FIRE', V. a. To fire ; to set on fire. Spe?zse7\ 

t jgiiV-FL£sn\ V. a. To incorporate, as with the 
fiesh ; to embody ; to incarnate. Florio. 

BN- FOLD', V. a. See Infold. Todd. 

t BN-FOLD'MBNT, n. The act of infolding. ScoU. 

BN-f6'l1-ATE, V, a. See Infoliatb. Ec. Rev. 

JgN-FORCE', V. a. [Sp. esforzar ; Fr. enforcir.'] 
[L ENFORCED ; pp. ENFORCING, ENFORCED.] 

1. To give vigor or strength to ; to animate ; 
to instigate ; to provoke ; to incite ; to force. 

Fear gave her wings, and rage etjoreed my flight. Spemser. 

2. To make or gain by force. 

The idle stroke enforcing fiirious way. Spenser. 

3. To impel violently ; to hurl ; to throw. 

, As swift as stones 

Enforced ftom the old Assyrian slings. Shak. 

4. To urge with energy ; to set forth strongly. 

I have taken care to enforce loyalty by an invincible ar- 
gument. Spoilt. 

5. To compel ; to constrain ; to oblige. 

Adam, now enforced to close his eyes, 

Sunk down, and all his spirits became entranced. Milton. 

0. To put in force ; to cause to be applied or 
executed ; as, To enforce a law.” 

7. t To press with a charge ; to taunt. 

Enforce him with his envy to tiie people. Shotk. 

tBN-FORCE', V. n. X. To try by force. Wickliffe. 

2. To prove ; to demonstrate. Hooker. 

tBN-FORCE%n, Force; power; strength. '*A 
petty enterprise of small enforced MiUon. 

BN-f6rc'|:d-LY, ad. By violence ; not by choice ; 
compulsorily. ' Shak. 

BN-FaRCE'MBNT, n. 1. The act of compelling ; 
compulsion; force offered. 

Confess ’t was hers, and by what rough enforcement 

You got It from her, Shak. 

2. That which gives force ; sanction. 

Rewards and punishments . , . established as the ei/force- 

merits of his law. Locke, 

3. Motive of conviction ; urgent evidence. 

Hammond. 

4. The act of executing or putting in, force ; 
execution ; as, ” The aiforcemmt of a rule.” 

5. Fressxng exigence; emergency. 

More than I have said 
The leisure and enfot cement of the time 
Forbids to dwell on. Shedz. 

BN-f6r<J'BR, n. One who enforces. Hammond. 

BN- FORCE' A-BLB, a. That may be enforced. 

BN-fOr'BST, V. a. To turn into forest. 

The ameers of Sclnde have enforeded large portions of 
the country for the purpose of converting them into hnnting- 
grounds. Ogilmk. 

t 3 N-f5RM', p.g. To fashion ; to form. Spenser. 

t BN-P6UL'DB®®I> ($n-f5i'd§rd), a. [Fr.ybwdfro- 
y®*, to destroy with thunderbolts.] Mixed with 
lightning. “ Enfouldered smoke.’’ Spenser. 

B^FRAN'CBI^, 13. ai [Fr. affranchdr. — See 
FbANCHISB.] '[v BNFRANOTOBD f pp. ENFRAN- 
CHISING, ENFRANCHISED.] 

1. To endow with a fruuchise ; to make free ; 
to admit to the privileges of a freeman or citizen. 

The English colonies, enfianchised by speitisl charters, 
were admitted to the benefitbf the laws. Joamet. 


I 2, To set free from slavery ; to release from 
bondage; to restore to liberty. 

Prisoners became slaves, and continued so unless etfran 
cAisedby their maateis. Temple, 

3. To admit as native ; to naturalize, [r.] 

These words have been etfranchtsed amongst us. TTaite. 

BN-FRAN'CHl§E-MfeNT, 9i. [Fr. ajfranchisse- 
ment.'] 

1. Act of enfranchising; investiture of the 
privileges of a freeman or citizen. Cowell. 

2. Helease from prison or from slavery. Shak, 

Syn. — See Emancipation- 

BN-FRAN'CHI^-BB, n. One who enfranchises or 
sets at liberty. Sherwood. 

t BN-FREED', a. Set aUiberty. Shak. 

t BN-FRM'DQM, v.a. To free ; to set free. Shah. 

t BN-PR6'WARD, r.G. To make froward. Sandys. 

t BN-FR6'2EN (en-frti'zn), a. Congealed with 
cold; frozen. ' Spenser. 

BN-GA<JfE', V. a. [It. inqaggiare; Fr. engager; 
gagSf a pledge. — See Cage.] [f. engaged; 

pp. ENGAGING, ENGAGED.] 

3. To bind by contract; to pledge. 

I have engaged myself to a dear friend. Shak. 

2. To bring into a party ; to enlist ; as, “ To 
engage men for any enterprise.” 

*3. To attach ; to unite ; to secure as an ad- 
herent. 

Good-nature engages every body to him. Addison. 

4. To bring over ; to induce ; to win ; to gain ; 
to attract ; to draw ; to allure ; to entertain. 

To every duty he could minds engage. Waller. 

5. To hold the attention of; to employ ; as, 
** To engage one in conversation or in business.” 

6. To join in fight ; to encounter. 

The army was engaged before the caxmoii was turned. 

Clarendon. 

Syn. — See Bind. 

BN-GA^B', v.n. 1. To conflict ; to fight ; to en- 
counter ; as, “ To engage with an enemy,” 

2. To embark in any business ; to enter upon 

any enterprise; to enlist in any party. Who 
once engages is undone.” Mallet. 

3. To promise ; to pledge one’s self ; as, “ I 
have efngaged to assist him.” 

BN-GA^ED' (eu-gSjtl'), p. a. 1. Enlisted; ear- 
nest ; feeling an interest. 

2. Pledged to marry ; betrothed ; affianced. 

Engaged columns, {Arch.) columns partly united 
with, and partly detticlied (rom, walls or piers, the 
proportion of tJie shaft embedded varying from one 
fourth to three fourths of its circumference. Britton. 
— Engaged mheeU, {Meeh.) wheels that are in gear 
with each other. 

BN-GA9'lpI^-hY, ad. Earnestly. Whitlock. 

BN-gA^'B1^-N£ss, n. Earnestness ; devotedness. 

BN-gAGE'MBNT, n. [Fr. engagement.\ 

1. The act of engaging ; promise ; stipulation ; 
obligation by contract ; contract ; compact ; as, 
“ To keep one’s engagements.'* 

2. State of being engaged ; adherence to a 
party or a cause ; bias of interest ; partiality. 

This may be obvious to any wlio impartially, and without 
enpopemenc, is at the poms to examine. Swift. 


This may be obvious to any wJio impartially, and without 
engagement, is at the poms to examine. Swift. 

3. Employment ; occupation ; avocation. 

The great principle of human satistketton is engagement. 

Paiey. 

4. Fight ; conflict ; battle ; contest ; combat 
between armies or fleets. 

He [ttie French admiral] would not venture an engage-* 
menu Bio'tiAt. 

5. t Obligation ; motive ; reason. This is 

the greatest engagemeftt not to forfeit an op- 
portunity.” Hammond. 

Syn.— See Battle, Promise. 

BN-GA<y'Blt» One who engages. “The cove- 
nanter, the er^ager.** Ellis's Serm., 1661. 

BN-GA^'ING, a. Attaching; winning by pleas- 
ing ways; as, “ An etigaging manner.” Pope. 

BN-GA^'ING-LY, ad. In a winning or obliging 
manner ; gradc^nll^jr. 

tBN-GlL'LANT, t>. a. To make a gallant of. 

You were eternally engallanted.** B. Jonson. 

gN-^AOl/ (en-jar), 17 . a. To imprison, Shak. 

t BN-GAR'B(5 IIj, V. a. To disorder. Motmtagtu 
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gX-GiiR L.\ND, V . «. To encircle with a garland ; 
to en wreathe. Sidney, 

ilX-GAR'RI-SON (?n-g&r're-an), v, a. To protect 
or defend by a garribon. Bp, Hall, 

t ^X-GAS'TRI-MCtH, n. [Gr. «V, in, yrtcrjjo, the 
belly, and speech.] A ventriloquist, Todd, 

^X-^EX'DgR, V, a, [L. yemro; ypmis, birth; 
Sp. engendar ; Fr. enyendrcr,'] [/. engendered ; 
pp, ENGENDERING, ENGENDERED.] 

1. To originate, as an embryo, by union of the 

sexes ; to procreate ; to beget ; to generate ; to 
breed. Cotgrave, 

2, To produce ; to cause ; to occasion. “ Ab- 
stinence engenders maladies.** Shuk, 

^iX-^fiX'D^R, V, n. 1. To copulate ; to unite in 
sexual embrace, Milton, 

2. To be caused or produced. 

Thick clouds are spread, and storms engender there. Dryden, 

?N-gEN*DS:R-?R, n. One who engenders or begets. 
** The engenderers and engendered.*’ Davies, 

5N-G1LD', V. a. To brighten ; to gild, Shak, 


fiN'glNE (Sn'jin) [Sn'jjn, S. W, P, J, B, F, Ja, 
K. n, [L. ingeniitm^ sp. invention; It. 

ingegno ; Sp. ingenio ; Fr. engin^ 

*1. Any mechanical instrument of cornplicated 
parts, which concur in producing an intended 
effect; a machine for applying any of the me- 
chanical powers or principles of physics to a 
particular purpose ; — especially a machine for 
throwing water to extinguish tires, or for apply- 
ing steam to propel vessels, railroad trains, &c. 

2. Any instrument, implement, or weapon. 

The sword, the a^row, the gun, with many terrible finpiwes 
of death. Jialeigh, 

3. Means to an end ; method ; mode ; way. 

What letter is this same? What*s here? To Silvia? 

And here an engine fit for my proceedings. Shdk, 

4. One who acts for another ; an agent, [n.] 

They had th* especial engines been. XkmieL 


feN-gl-NEBR*, n. [It. ingegnerei Sg,ingemeroi 
Fr. ingenieur,^ 

1. (mU,) One who directs the artillery of an 
army; — one whose business it is to form and 
direct the engines and works necessary for of- 
fence and defence. 


For *t is sport to have the enptaeer 
ntn his own petard. 


tSiak, 

Bullokar, 


Hoist wii 

2. A maker of engines. 

3. One who manages a steam-engine; as, 
“ The engineer of a steamship or a locomotive.” 

civil engineer is one who constructs canals, 
railroads, docks, harbors, &c. 


£N-gl-NEBR'lNG, n. 1. The art of managing 
engines ; — the art of attacking and defending 
fortified places. Lyttleton. 

is applied to all those manufacturing and 
building operations in which engines are used. Brands, 

2. Application of means to an end ; contri- 
vance; artifice; manoeuvre; scheme; plot. 


Who, kindling a combustion of desire. 

With some cold moral think to quench the fire. 

Though all your engineering proves in vain. Onoper, 


Civil engineering, the art of forming, or the con- 
struction of, roads, bridges, railroads ; the construc- 
tion of machinery for all purposes ; the formation of 
canals, aqueducts, harbors, docks, drainage of lands, 
&c. — Military engineering, the art of constructing, 
maintaining, and managing fortifications, and all 
buildings, engines,ormachmery necessary in military 
posts ; and it includes instruction on alt points relat- 
ing to the attack and defence of places. Brande, 


n * ; pi. ENGINEMBN. Or© who 
manages an engine ; an engineer. Qu* Bev, 


to^ 5 ^|NB-Ry, n, 1 . The art of mana^ng engines. 
Architecture, enginery, or navigauok/*3!ltZif0n. 
2. Engines coUectivdy ; artillery. 

Training his devilish i M&ton, 

Any device '*ci?r contrivance; artifice^ 

The fiaudfol eng^Mry of Rome. jSShpiinfbne, 

¥N-J 6 lte:D^ V, a, [t. BHoiBT or engirded ; 
ENGIRDING, ENGIRT OT BNGIi^DED.J To encjir- 
cle; to surround; to environ; to gird, Shak, 


$N-^fB'DLB, V, a. To surround, as with a mrdle ; 
to enclose ; to encircle; to gird ; to girt. Glover, 

¥N-)&*fRT', V, a. To encirde ; to engird. Shak, 
jp. a. Encompassed; gprt. Sfnart, 


fiX’^T-S^OPE, n. [Gr. tyy^s, near, and (rjco-rfco, to 
fc>ee ; Fr. engyscepe,] A reflecting microscope. 

Franc ts, 

1 5X-GLAD', r.a.To make glad;togladden.SAe//o/ 2 . 

t gX-GLAIMED* (en-glamd'), a, [A. S. rl(Pmian, 
to smear,] Furred; clammy. Lib, Festic, 

ENG*LAXD (Ing'gland), n, [A. S. Eng^a-land, 
Angles* land.] The southern division of the 
island of Great Britain. 

Eght'rt [X. D. Sl'q caused all the south of the island to be 
called after the Angles, ofwfaom himselfcamu.NiiMi.'C(/. 

JSSvr Though England properly includes Wales, the 
word IS sometimes used in a restiicted s&nae, when 
Wales IS referred to as a distinct territory. 

To say that the state of the people in regard to edocatinn 
is very low, is only to state a defect common to Englantl and 
Wales; but the latter country is even less advanced than the 
former. F. Vge, 

tBNG'LE (Sng'gl) n. [Sp. the groin.] A 
paramour; a favorite; ingle. “His mistress 
abroad and his engle at home.** B, Jomon, 
“ I fear nothing better can be made of this 
word than a different spelling of ingle, which is often 
used as a favorite, and sometimes of the worst kind.” 
J^ares, 

ENG'LISH (Ing'gljsh) png'gUsh, 5. W, J, F, Ja, 
K. Sm, Ji.], «. 1. The people of England. 

2. sing. The language of England. I 

ENG'LISH (Ing'glish), a. Belonging to England 
or to its inhabitants. Addison, 

ENG'LISH (Ing'glish), v, a, p. Enolished ; pp, 
Englishing, Englished.] To translate into 
English ; to Anglicize. Bacon, 

ENG'LTSH-M£R'CU-RY, n, (Bot,) A species of 
plant cultivated in some gardens as a perennial 
spinage ; Chenopodium bontts-henncits. Its 
leaves are sometimes applied to old wounds, 
and for cleansing old ulcers. Lotedon, 

ENG*LISH-RY (Ing'gljsh-re), n. 1. i^Law.') The 
state orprivilege of being an Englishman. CotoeW. 

2 . The peo^e of England. “ Failed to con- 
ciliate the EnglishryP T, B, Macaxday, 

5 N-GL 66 m', ®. a. To render gloomy. Dr, Allen, 

fJglN-GLUE^ V, a, [Fr. engluerA To join or 
unite, as with glue ; to glue. “ Let no sleep 
thine eye engine** Gower, 

^IN-GLtJT', V, a, [L. glttMo ; Fr. engloutir,‘\ 

1 . To swallow up ; to gulp down. Shak, 

2 . To fill; to pamper; to glut. Englutted 

with vanity.” Ascham, 

fJglN-GORE', V, a, [See Gore.] To pierce; to 
prick ; to gore. Spenser, 

]|1N-g6R9E', V, a, [L. inmrgitare\ It. engorgi- 
are ; Old Fr. engorger ; Fr. en, in, and gorge, 
the throat.] [z. engorged; pp, engorging, 
ENGORGED.] To swallow greedily; to gulp 
down ; to devour ; to gorge. Spenser, 

jpN-GdR^E', V, n. To feed with eagerness and 
voracity ; to devour food. 

Greenly she engorged without restraint. MUton, 
jpN-G5R<?E'Mlg;NT, fi, L The act of engorging. 

2, {Med,) An obstruction in the vessels of 
any part of the body causing an increase of 
volume ; a congestion. Dtmgliaon, 

EMOOULEE (ttng-gfi-la'), CL [Fr. engouler, to 
swallow down.l {Her,) An epithet for crosses, 
saltires, &c., when their extrenutieg entep^ the 
mouths of lions, leopards, &c. . O^vie, 

t PNT-GrAff', V, a. To fix deeply ; to ingraft. Shak, 
t JIN-GRAff'M^NT, n. Boot ; ingraftment. BlHs, 
jpN-GRAFT', t?. a. To ingraft ; to graft. Qu, Rev. 


pN-GRAIL'MjgXT, n. The ring of dots round 
the edge of a medal. Brands, 

?X-GRAIX', V, a, [i. ENGRAINED ; pp, ENGRAIN- 
ING, ENGRAINED.] To dye in the grain or nat- 
ural texture ; to dye ; to imbue ; to fix deep, 
“ With leaves engrained in lusty green.” 

5X-GRAIXED* (-grand'), p, a, Dyedin the grain ; 
as, “ Engrained carpets.** 


t BX-GRAP'PLE, V. n. To seize and hold fa« 5 t ; to 
close with ; to grapple. Daniel, 


5X-GRAj 3P', r. a. To hold fast in the hand; to 
grasp ; to gripe. Spenser, 


^IX-GRAVE', i\ a, [Gr. lyygdipui ; Fr. engraver,-^ 
See Grave, r.] [^, engraved ; pp, engrav- 
ing, ENGRAVED.] 

1 . To mark by making incisions, as in metal, 
wood, or stone ; to cut with a chisel. 


Engrave the two stones with the names. Ex, xxviii. 11. 
2 . To impress deeply ; to imprint. 


Or what the Spirit within 
Shall on the heext engntre? 


Milton, 


3. [From grave, ?i.] To put into a grave ; 
to bury. [r.J 

So both agree their bodies to enpmve. ^jMnser. 


JgN-GRAVE'MJglNT, n. Act of engraving; the work 
of an engraver ; an engraving, [r.]^ Batrow, 


^N-GRAV'j^R, n. One who engraves. “ All man- 
ner of work of the engraver** JSaoc?. xxviii. 11 . 


f ^IN-GRAV'Jp-RY, n. Engraved work. Broume, 


5N-GRAV'ING, n. 1. The act, the art, or the 
work of an engraver; as, “There are several 
kinds of engraving ** 

2 . That which is engraved ; an engraved plate. 
** The exigravings of a signet.’* Ex(^, xxviii. 11 . 

3. An impression from an engraved plate ; a 
print ; as, “ The room was ornamented with en- 
gravings,** 

t IglN-GRIEVB', V, a. To vex ; to grieve. Spenser, 


|;N-GR6ss', V, a. [It. ingrossare; Sp. engrosar; 
Fr. grossir, — See Gross.] [t. engrossed ; pp, 

ENGROSSING, ENGROSSED.] 

1 . t To thicken ; to make thick. Engrossed 

with mud.” Spenser, 

2. fTo make fat or plump ; to fatten. “ To 

en^oss his idle body.” Shak. 

3. To seize in the gross ; to swallow up ; to 
take up ; to absorb ; to occupy ; to engage. 

Those two things that so enprossthe desires, wisdom and 
pleasure. Hovth. 


4. To buy up in large quantities, in order to 

raise a demand and s^l again at a higher price ; 
to forestall ; to monopolize. MacMtone, 

5. To copy in a large, fair hand, as a bill or 
act of a legislative hody, or a deed. 

Here is the indictment of the good Lord Hastings, 
Which in a set liand fftirly is engt'oaaed. Shak. 


JIN-GROSS'JpR, n. One who enmsses. “JBw- 
of delegated power.” Knox, “Anew 
sort of engrossers or mrestallers.” Xtocke, 


5 N-GROSS'{NO, w* L The act or the practice of 
buying up or forestalling. Blachstone, 

2,. Act of copying in a large, fair hand* Todd, 


]^-GjRdSS'ING»BLdOK, n. A tool made use of 
by Wire-drawers. Crabh, 


]pN-GR 6 sS'MBNT, n, 1 . The act of engrossing ; 
appropriation of things in the gross ; exorbitant 
acquisition. “ Immoderate engrossments of 
power.” Smfi, 

2. A copy of a written instrument in a large, 
fair hand. " 


BN-GRAfT'JPD, p, a. Planted ; ingrafted. 

, R^lvcwjiih.meQ^esf James USL, 

j^N-GRAIL', V, a. [Fr. engriler ; grSle, hail.] [t. 
, ri^gi^iled; |!g>. eitgraiI'XNG, engrailed.] 

' 1 , To' spot as with hail ; to variegate. 

A caldlwn new engrcdled vtith twenty hues. Oiapman. 
2 . {Her.) To indent in curve lines. Carew, 


BN-GRAil', V, n. To form an edging or border ; 
to run in a waving or indented line. PameU, 


j^N-GRAILED', p. a, L Spotted 
as with hail. 

2. {Her.) Indented in curved 
lines. 


Which clause was entered in the bill that his majesiy had 
signed, and afterwards added to tiie mgrosmient. 

Life gf Ckerendon, 

tBN-GUARD' (cn-gardO 
defend ; to guard. 


, V. a. To protect; to 
Shak 


BN-GtJ'LP', V, a. To cast or to draw into a gulf; 
to swallow up ; to absorb ; to ingulf. Haywagd. 

BN-Gt)LF'MBNT, n. The act of ingulfing, or over^ 
whelming, [r.] BremAe, 


BN-HA'LO, V, a. To surround or encircle with a 
halo. ScT&egder, 

BN-hAnCE' ( 12 )^ 1 ?. a, [Fr. enhamser ; haut, high.] 
[i. enhanced ; pp. ENHANCING, ENHANCED.] 
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1. f To lift up ; to raise on high. I 

Both of them at once their hands etihattced, S^penaer, 

2. To raise or advance, as price or value. 

Experience of want enhances the value of plenty. Z'Sstnmge. 

3. To increase ; to augment ; to aggravate. 

But, to enhance their pain, they view below 
"Whare lakes stand fliU and plenteous rtvers flow. JKoice* 
Syn. — See Heighten. 

J^N-hAnCE' (12), V, n. To become greater ; to 
increase. Boaff* 

I^IN-hXNCE'M^NT, n. 1. The act of enhancing; 
increase or augmentation of value. Bacon, 

2, Aggravation ; increase ; augmentation. 
Enhancement of guilt.” Gov, of the Tongue, 

?N-hAn'C^IR, n- One who, or that which, en- 
hances or raises the price of a thing. Bp, HaU, 

jgN-HAR'BQR, V, a. To dwell or abide in ; to in- 
habit. Browne. 

EN-HARD'EX (en-hhr'dn), v. a. [Fr. enhardtr.'] 
To make hard ; to harden ; — to embolden. “ To 
enhardeti one with confidence.” HoweU, 

t £N-HAR-MO'Ni-AN, a. Enharmonic. Holland, 
£N-HAR-M 0 N'IC, } HQp, ivappavtKds ; L. cn- 
£n-H. 5 R-M 6 N' 1 -CAL, ) harmonious; It. |fSp. en- 
armonico; Tr, ehharmonigue,1 (Afws.) 

1. Applied to a scale which progresses by 

smaller intervals than chromatic, or semitone, 
intervals. . Dwight, 

2, Indicating a change in notation while the 

same keys upon the instrument are used; equi- 
vocal. Dwight, 

f BN-H AR-M6'N1-5 n, n, (JMw.) A song of many 
parts,' or a concert of sundry tunes. Holland. 

?N-HBAET'EN (en-hhr'tn), 1 ?. a. To encour^e ; 
to embolden ; to animate. Be. Rev. 

EN-HY'DRIC, a. Containing enhydrite- Allen. 

EN-HY'DRfTE, n. [Gr. h, in, and water.] 

{Min.) A stone containing water. Hamiltofi. 

|:-nIG'MA, n. ; pi. ¥-nIg^MA§. [Gr. alviyyLa ; alvie^ 
eofiai, to hint at ; L. (tniqma ; It. ^ Sp. migma; 
J’r. M^me^ A proposition stated in obscure 
or ambiguous language, so as to puzzle the un- 
derstanding; a riddle; an obscure question; an 
ambiguous sentence or thing. 

His Immortally alone can solve 

The darkest of emcmias, human hoi>e, ^ 

Of all the darkest, if at death we die. Tbwip. 

Syn.— See Riddle. 

II g.NJG-MAT'}CI, ; [s.nie.mM'?-fc»l, S. P. Ja. 

[| E-NIG-MAT^1-CAL, > K. Sm . ; «n-jg-nAt'e-kal, 
TV, J. F.k a, ]]Gr. aiviyfiartKds I It. Sp. enig- 
matico; Fr. mig?na£ique,'] Partaking of the 
nature of an enigma ; nard to be understood ; 
obscure; ambiguous; dark. ^‘Your answer, 
sir, is enigmatical.” Shak, 

(I e-NIG-mAT' 1 -CAL-LY, ad. In an obscure or 
ambiguous manner. 

?-nIg;ka-tIst, n. [Gr. alviYftaTioT^s 5 L* ^ig~ 
matistd,} One who deals in enigmas. Addison, 

5*NIg^MA“TIZE, V, n* [Gr. To 

deal in enigmas or riddles. Todd, 

ie-iSr!G.MA-T 6 G'RA-PHY, n. [Gr. aUypa, an enig- 
ma, and to describe.] The art of making 

or of solving enigmas or riddles. Clarke, 

¥-NIg-MA-T 6 L^Q-GY, n. [Gr. atviypa, an enig- 
ma, ana XSyos, a diseomrse.J The art of making 
or of solving riddles ; enigmatography. Ogilme. 

PN-JAIL', V, a. To put into a jail ; to ei^gaol ; to 
imprison. ' " ' Smart, 

5N-J(5IN', ®. a. [L. ir^tmgo ; It. ingitmgere; Fr. 
mjoindre,'] p. bnjoinbI) ; pp, enjoining, en- 
joined.] 

1. To direct earnestly ; to urge ; to admonish. 

** As you enjoined me, I have writ.” Shak, 

2, To prescribe ; to direct with authority. 

Though I mteht be bold in Christ to enjoin thee that which 
la con veulent, yet fbr love’s sake 1 rather beseech thee. J^iL 8. 

m One who enjoins- Johnson, 

t EN-JOlN'MJpNT, n. Injunction. Browne, 

(?n-jbrO> Of* [Fr.yowV,] p*. enjoyed; 

pp. ENJOYING, ENJOYED.] 

1. To have satisfaction in ; to feel or perceive 
with pleasure ; to be delighted with. 

A, % I, O, 0 , Y, lOf^; A, £, I, 5, 


I chiefly, who enjoy 

So far the happier U>t, enwying thee. Milton. 

2. To ha've possession or fruition of. 

He who, to enjoy 

Plato’s Elysium, leaped into the sea. JhUon. 

3. To have sexual intercourse with- JTUlton. 

To enjoy one\ 9elf, to be pleased ; to feel pleasure ; 

to bo glad , to be happy. 

5N-J6y^ (en-jbi'), v, ii. To feel enjoyment or 
satisfaction ; to take pleasure. [it.J 

And Ad'im. wpddod to another Eve, 

li\e uitli h<.r ei^oymg, I extmei. Milton. 

$N-J5y'A-BLE, a. That may be enjoyed ; yield- 
ing enjoyment. Pope. 

5N-JdY'jpE, n. One who enjoys. Sozdh. 

:ig;N-J6^'M^;NT, n. The state of enjoying any 
thing ; pleasure, gratification, or satisfaction in 
the possession of what is desirable ; fruition, 

Hi8 hopes and expectations are bigger than his eivoyments. 

Tillotaon. 

Syn. — Enjoyment is more permanent, though it 
may not be so vivid, as gratification. Fraition is 
actual enjoyment. Enjoyment of friendship, of study, 
dec. ; gratification of tlie senses or of the feelings ; 
actual fruition. — See Pleasure. 

5N-KER'N5L, V, a. To form into kernels. Sat, Mag, 

^N-KIN'DLE, V. a, P’. ENKINDLED ; pp. ENKIN- 
DLING, ENKINDLED.] 

1. To set on fire ; to inflame ; to kindle. “ Fw- 
kindle all the sparks of nature.” ^ Shak. 

2, To rouse; to incite ; as, “To enkindle the 
passions.” 

5N-LACE', V, a. To fasten with lace ; to lace ; to 
inlace. Southey, 

5N-LACE'Mi:NT,n. The act of enlacing. SoM#Aey. 

gN-LARD', V, P- BNLAEDED;^^. ENLARDING, 
ENLAEDED.] To grease ; to baste. Shak, 

^:N-LAR$^B', G. [Sp. alargar; Fr. Uargir , — 
See Large.] p‘. enlarged ; pp. enlarging, 
ENLARGED.] 

1. To make lar^^er or greater ; to increase ; to 
extend ; to magnify ; to dilate ; to expand. 

I will enlarge thy borders. Ex. xxxiv. 24. 

This is that science which, would truly enlarge men’s 
minds, were it studied. l^eke. 

2. To release ; to set free ; to liberate. 

Enlarge the man committed yesterday. Shak. 

Thou hast enlarged me when 1 was in distress. Ps. iv. 1. 

Syn. — Enlarge boundaries, a house, &c. ; increase 
property, expenses, &c. ; extend lines, views, pros- 
pects. A bladder is dilated by air ; the mind expanded 
by knowledge. 

jgN-LAR^^E', V. n. 1. To discuss a matter fully ; 
to speak in many words ; to expatiate. 

They appointed the chancellor to enlarge upon any of 
those particulars. Clarenaon, 

2. To grow larger ; to increase ; to swell. 

The caliphs obtained a mighty empire, which was in a fhir 
way to have enlarged. Raleigh. 

®N-LAR<?-ED' (en-ldrjd')f p* a. Increased; ex- 
panded; extended; magnified; — liberal. 

BN-LAR^'JEID-LY, ad. In an enlarged manner. 

BN-LARG-'pD-NfiSS, n. The state of being en- 
larged. Ch, Ex, 

IgJN-LAR^E'M^INT, w. 1. The act of enlarging, or 
the state of being enlarged ; augmentation ; ex- 
tension ; increase; dilatation; expansion. 

The Greek tongue received many ehJRargennentB between 
the lime of Homer and that of Plutarch. Svfift, 

2. Release from confinement ; liberation. 

Then shall entargefnent and deliverance arise to the Jews. 

Esther iv. 14. 

3. Copious discourse ; expatiating speech. 

He concluded with an enlargement upon the vices and cor- 
ruptions which were got into the army. Clarendon. 

®N-LAR9''£R» w. He who, or that which, en- 
la^g^s. 

]@X-XiAR^'ING, n. Extension ; enlargement. EzeJe, 
To enlighten, [r.] 

Wit from the first has shone on ages past, 

Enlights the present, and shall warm the last Pope. 

^IN-LfGHT'EN (en-li'tn), v, a. [A. S. enliUan, 
— See Light.] [i. enlightened ; pp, en- 
lightening, enlightened.] 

L To make light or lunlinons ; to illumine ; 
to lighten ; to illuminate ; to supply with light. 

The Xx)Td will erJighien my darkness. Pa. xviiL 2d. 

Gf itf short j A, L Qj U> ohsewre^ fAre^ 


2. To instruct; to furnish with knowledge f 
to inforin. 

’T IS he who enlightens our understandings, Rogers. 

BN-LIGHT'ENED (en-li'tnd), p. a. 1. Illuminated ; 
supplied with light. 

2. Instructed ; educated; refined ; highly civ- 
ilized ; as, “ An enlightened age.” 

5N-LTGHT'EN-BR (en-li'tn-er), n. One who en- 
lightens. Enlightener oi my darkness.” 

jpN-LlGHT'EN-M^NT (en-li'tn-ment), n. Act of 
enlightening ; illumination ; instruction. 

5N-LIMN' (en-llm') v. a. [Fr. enluminer.l To 
illuminate or adorn with ornamented letters or 
with pictures, as a book. Palsgrave, 

iIgN-LiNK', V, a. To chain to ; to link. Shak, 

jgN-LlST', V, a, [See List.] \i, enlisted ; pp. 

ENLISTING, ENLISTED.] 

1. To enroll, as for military service ; to re- 
cord ; to register ; to engage, by entering on a 
list ; to list ; to hire ; as, “ Most of the men 
were enhsted to serve for a year.” 

2. To engage in some cause ; to secure for 
the advocacy of some interest ; as, “ To enlist 
persons in an enterprise or in a political party,” 

Syn. — See Enroll. 

5N-LIST', V. n. 1. To enroll one’s self ; to list ; 
as, “ To enlist to serve in the army or the navy.” 

2. To make engagement; as, “To enlist in 
the cause of another.^* P. Cye. 

^N-LIST'MlpNT, n. The act of enlisting ; a vol- 
untary engagement to serve as a soldier or sail- 
or ; a voluntary enrolment. Brands, 

t BN-LI VB', V. a. To animate ; to make alive ; to 
enliven ; to quicken. Bp. Hall, 

5N-Ll’VEN (en-is'vn), v, a. [A. S. Uhan, to 
live.] [i, ENLIVENED ; pp, enlivening, EN- 
LIVENED.] 

1. To make alive ; to quicken ; to animate. 

There, warmed alike by Sol’s enlivening power. 

The weed, aspiring, emulates tlie flower. Shemtom, 

2. To make active, sprightly, or cheerful ; to 
give spirit or vivacity to ; to exhilarate ; to cheer ; 
to enspirit ; to delight j as, “ His presence cw- 
lirenea every circle which he entered.” 

Syn.— See Animate. 

JPN-LI'VEN-JIR (§n-ll'vn- 9 r), n. He who, or that 
which, enlivens. Dry den, 

I IPN-LI'VEN-ING (en-liVn-Tng), n. That which 
gives life, animation, or cheerfulness. 

The good man is full of joyf\il enliveninga. Eeltham. 

t BN-LU'MINE, V, a. To illumine. Spenser. 

EJV-M.RJ^-CIlJt (dng-mang-sha'), a. [Fr. manehe, a 
sleeve.] {Her.) Sleeved or resembling a sleeve; — 
applied to the chief or upper part of the escutch- 
eon, when lines are drawn from the centre of 
the upper edge to the sides. Craig. 

t BN-MAR'BLE, v, a. To turn to marble; to 
harden. Spenser, 

EM* MJ3SSE (ang-m&s')* [Fr-] 1®^ a* body ; in the 
mass; altogether. Qu, Rev, 

t ^1 N-m£sh', V, a. To enclose in a net, Shak, 

?N-MEW', V. a. See Emmew. Todd, 

jfeN'Ml-TY, n, [L. inimiciHa; Fr. inimitii, — 
See Enemy.] The state, or the quality, of an 
enemy, or of being hostile ; hatred ; hostility ; 
animosity ; ill-will ; malignity ; malevolence ; 
aversion ; malice ; rancor. “ I will put enmity 
between thee and the woman.” Gm, iii. 15. 

Syn . — Enmity and hatred are personal and long 
continued ; Aostiliiy relates more to public measures 
and to war ; animosity is a fierce but transitory pas- 
sion: a private and malignant malice. Per- 

sonal «nfRity ; deadly hatred ; fierce animosuy ; active 
hostility; virulent rancor , — See Animosity, Mal- 
ice. 

|lN-M5sSED'(-m»st'), a. Covered with moss.Crrat^. 

IglN-MdVE', V, See Emmote. Todd, 

^N-MURE', V. a. To confine or enclose within a 
wall ; to immure. Shak, 

53Sr-NA'TIQN, n. [Gr. Ma, nine.] (Emt.) The 
ninth se^ent in insects. Mamder. 

iN'N5-A-C6N-TA-HE'DEAI^ [Gr. 

PAR, fAST, fall ; HilR, UM 
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ninety, and a base, a side.] Hav- 
ing ninety sides. Smart. 

EX'N?;-.VD, 71. [Gr. *; j-fus ; I*. The num- 
ber nine. Bailey. 

5X-Nn'A-GOX, or [f‘n-ne'?i-g3n, J. 

K. Sm. Johnson ; en'ne-gi-gSn, IVb. Brande^ 
rVcT’ji], n. [Gr. nine, and ytavtt^^ ansrle ; 
Fr. mntagone.] (Geom.) A polygon of nine hides 
or nine angles* Johnson, 

fiX-X?l-A<?'Y-XOCs, a, [Gr. hvia^ nine, and yuvt'h 
a woman. J i^Bot.) Having nine petals or nine 
st3'les. Gray, 

£X-X5;-A-HE'DRI-A, 71. [Gr. nine, andl'r/j/x, 
a side.] {Geom.) A figure of nine sides. Hill, 

DRI-4, n. [Gr. hviay nine, and dwjo, 
^ male ;’F*r. ennMndrie.l {Bot.) A class 
of plants having nine stamens. Hensloio, 

3&X-X?-AX'DR|-AN, rt. {Bot,) Having nine sta- 
mens ; enneandrous. Smart, 

fiX-Nlgl-AxN'DIlOlTS, a. (Bot.) Having nine sta- 
mens; enneandrian. P. Cyc. 

feN-Njp-xA-PfiT'A-LOlTS, a. [Gr. twin, nine, and 
leeraZovt a leaf.] {Bot.) Having nine petals or 
flower-leaves. S7nart, 


feN-N^:-A-SPER'MOyS, a. [Gr. ivvia, nine, and 
ffrrtpjial a seed.] (Bot.) Noting fruit which has 
nine seeds. " Craig. 

£N-N?-At'1C, ? < 35. [Gr. hvia^ nine.] Ninth. 

^N-N?-AT'I-CAL, 7 Enneatical days arec\eiy 
ninth day of* a sickness; and enncatical ytars 
every ninth year of one’s life, [e.] Bailey, 

t y.N-NEW' (en-na'), v. a. To make new, Shelton. 


jpX-NO'BLE, t’. a. [Sp. ennohlecefr% Fr. ennoblir, 
— See Noble.] H. ennobled; pp. enno- 
bling, ENNOBLED,] 

1. To make noble ; to raise to nobility. Shak. 


2. To dignify ; to exalt ; to raise ; to elevate. 

Prayer is the most proper means to enno&Ze, and refine, and 
spiritualize our natures. Sharp. 

What can ennoble sots, or slaves, or cowards? 

Alas 1 not all the hlood of all tlie Howards. Pope. 


Ig^N-NO'RLE-MfiNT, n. 1, The act of ennobling, 
or of raising to the rank of nobility. Bacon, 
2. Exaltation; elevation; dignity. 

The eternal Wisdom enriched us with all ennoblemenis. 

OlanvUle. 


EJV'JSrm (an-wsO [an-wS', Ja. Sm . ; Sng'wS, K.'jt 
n. [Fr,] Languor of mind arising from lack of 
occupation ; want of interest in present scenes 
and surrounding objects; listlessness; weari- 
someness ; tedium ; lassitude. 

Tlie only fault of it is insipidity, which is apt to give a sort 
of emvi, QrayH IMtem, 

For ennui is a growth of English root, 

Thoi^h nameless in our lati^c^e, we retort 

The fact for words, and let the French translate 

That awfUl yawn which sleep cannot abate. Syron. 

£N-0-DA'TIQN, n, [L. e7iodatio.'\ The act of 
uncling a knot ; solution, [a.] Bailey. 

t 5-N6DB', V. a, [L. enodo.} To make clear ; 
to declare- Cockeram. 


^j;-N6DE^ a. [L. enodis ; e, without, and nodus^ a 
knot,] (Po?.) Free from knots. Smart, j 

^N-OM'Q-TAHjCH, n. [Gr. ivb>norta, a military 
body, and ^ chief.] (Ant.) The com- 
mander of an enomoty. Mitford. 

]g;N-6M'Q-TY, n. [Gr. ; A/e&^oror, bound by 

oath.] {Ant.) A body of men sworn to certain 
duties:- — the name given to a military body, 
supposed to have been thirty-two men, in aii- 
cient Lacedsemon. Mitford. 

^N-fiP^TQ-MAN-CY, n-, [Gr. Iwirrof, visible, as 
in. a mirror, and prophecy.] Divination 

by means m a niirror, ’ ' ' Smeert, 

a. > [L. emmis. — See Enobmous.] 
Irregular ; enormous. More. 

jg: NOR'M.I-TY, n, \1 j. enormitas ; e, from, and 
norma^ a rule ; It. enorTnith ; 1^. enormidad ; 
Fr. dndrmit^.'] 

1 . t Nonconformity with a law; deviation 
from a rule ; irregulari^. GlamUle. Cockeram. 

2 . Deviation from right ; depravity ; wicked- 
ness.; fiagitiousness ; , atroiiity. 

That thislaw will be sufflcjeat tp restrain enormitv no man 
ean wunaah Mooker. 


3. An atrocious crime or villany- 

^hat kings may run into eiu>rmUteM may he proved by 
example. Suntt. 

?-XuR'MOrs, a, [L. enormis\ c, from, and nor- 
ma, a rule; It. a Sp. enurme\ Fr. tnormr.) 

1. Exceeding 'the common rule or measure ; 
not regulated by law ; irregular ; inordinate. 

"Wild above rule or art, enorrncnig bliss. Jtiiton. 

2. Excessive in size; huge; vast; immense; 
gigantic ; monstrous ; prodigious. 

A form enormous, fir unlike the race 

Ot hum in birth in suture or in fact*. Pope. 

3. Extremely wicked ; flagitious ; as, “ An 
enor?nous crime.” 

S3rn, — Enormous signifies out of proportion, rule, 
or oriler , immense, not to be ineotoured ; erresaice, ex- 
ceeding proper limits or rules. Rnormou'i and kuire 
are applicable espeoall} to magnitude ; immenne and 
ra-it, to extent, quantity, or number. Enormou^t ex- 
presses more than huge , immense, more than i ast. 
Enormous size ; huge animal ; an immense expanse , an 
immense ditference'j a cast number ; excessirc damages. 
What IS enormous excites surprise, amazement, or ab- 
horrence ; what IS prodigtout, excites astonishment j 
what IS monstrous excites wonder. Enormous crime 
or wickedness ; prodigious strength or labor ; a moa- 
strous serpent or production of nature. 

^g-XoR'MOyS-LY, ad. Excessively ; beyond meas- 
ure; extremely. 

5-X6R'MOyS-X£SS, n. The quality of being enor- 
mous. Decay of Piety. 

jpN-dR^TIIO-TROPE, n. [Gr. h, in, 6o06^, upright 
or straight, and to turn.] A card or toy 
by w’hich confused objects are transformed into 
various figures or pictures. Roichothaiyi. 

g-NOCGH' (e-niif ), n. [A. S. genyht, or genihi, 
plenty, sufficiency, — M. Goth. gamh\ A. S. 

f enog, or genoh, enough ; genogan, to multiply ; 

*rs. genoach ; Dut. genoeg ; Ger. gcmig ; leel. 
gnogrJ^ A sufficiency ; that which is equal to 
the wants or the abilities ; plenty. 

Eaau said, I have enough for my brother. Oen. xxxiii. d. 
Syn. — A person has a n^cieney when his w^ants 
are satisfied; and enough when his desires are satis- 
fied. One may therefore have a sufficiency without 
having enough. A covetous man never has enough, 
though he may have more than a sufficiency. 

|;-NOtlGH' (9-naf ), a. [A. S. gmoh.) That satis- 
fies desire ; sumcient. ** Bread enough and to 
spare.” Duke xv. 17. 

jg-NOtjGH' (9-nQfO, ad. In a sufficient de^^ree; 
sufficiently. It notes a slight augmentation of 
the positive degree; as, '‘Large enough and 
long enough ” ; ** He is ready enough to quar- 
rel.” — Sometimes it denotes diminution; as, 
“The song is well enough'"' \ i. e. not quite 
well, thou^ not much anuss. Johnson. 

^-NOtlGH' (§-nilf), inter}. Noting fulness or 
sufficiency. “ Cry out, Enough, enough'' Shak. 

^J-NotoCE', V. a. [L. enuncio'. It. enuneiarei 
Sp. enundar*, Fr. inoncer.) It. enounced; 
pp. ENOUNCING, ENOUNCED.] To declare ; to 
enunciate ; to announce. [bC] A. Smith. 

5-N5^NCE'M5NT, n. The act of enouncing. Lee. 

{e-not'), a. [pi. of enough.'] Being in 
sufficient number ; enough. Addtsonr 

Man hath selfish fbes enoto besides. Mition. 

J9^ It was formerly in use in connection with 
nouns plural, but it is now nearly obsolete. Walker 
remarks that *f we stall hear some speakers talk lof 
having ink enough and yens mono; but the greater part 
seem now to use enough, bo^ ter quantity apd num- 
ber.’^ ' 1 - ■ . f ' K ] 

JgjY (hng-phs'sftng'), ad. [FrJ In 

passing ; by the way. 

t ^N-PIERCE', V. a. See Empiekce. SkcJz, 

ipN-Q-tTlCR'EN (^n-kwlk'kn), v. a. To make alive ; 
to quicken ; to animate. More. 

JeN-diriRB', t7. n. [L, inquiro ; Fr. enquMr.] 

L To seek for information by asking ques- 
tions ; to interrogate ; to ask. 

Herod engtdii^ of them what time the star appeared. 

JUatt, ii. 7. 

2. To make investigation ; to examine ; as, 
“ To enquire into a subject.” 

]$S^ This word, and its derivatives, are indifferent- 
ly written with in or en : the former being conformed 
to the Latin origin, the lattm: to the French. Inquire 


i«» more countenanced than enquire by lexicographers^ 
and fierban-s also b> usage; tiiuiigb usage is much du 
iMiLIRE. 

5X-aulRE', r. fl. To ask about; to seek out; 
to inquire ; as, ** To enquire the waj’.** 

jpX-ariR'gR, n. One who enquires; inquirer. 
— See Inquikeu. WarhuHon. 

5 X-Q.CiR ' V, 71. Examination. — See iNarir.Y. 

fgX-RACE", r. a. [Fr. enraciner.] To fix or 
implant, as a root ; to enroot. Spenser. 

5X-RA9E% V. a. [Fr. enraqer}] [t. enbagld ; 
pp. ENRAGING, ENKAGBii.] To excite to rage ; 
to make furious ; to exasperate ; to irritate ; to 
incense ; to provoke ; to aggravate, Shak, 

t ^IX-RAX^E', r. a. 1. To arrange. Spenser, 

2. To rove over ; to range. Spenser. 

5X-RAXK^ r. a. To place in orderly ranks ; to 
arrange ; to rank. Shak. 

t ?X-RAPT', V. a. p. & p. ENRAPT.] To throw 
into an ecstasy ; to transport with enthusiasm. 
“ Like a prophet suddenly enrapt. " Shak. 

t ?X-rApt',jp. a. Thrown into ecstasy. Shak. 

5X-RAPT'VRB (?n-rilptVttl)j G- P- ENRAPT- 
URED ; pp. ENRAPTURING, ENRAPTURED.] To 
throw into rapture ; to transport with pleasure ; 
to delight highly ; to enchant ; to charm ; to 
enraxish ; to mscinate. “ The enraptured fair.” 

Shenstone. 

5N-RAv'ISH, V. a, [Fr. ravir. — See K.avish.] 
[i. enravished; pp. enravistiino, enrav- 
ISHED.] To throw into ecstasy ; to enrapture ; 
to enchant ; to charm. Spenser. 

Which cannot but emavish every ingenuous breast. 

IlallyweU. 

5N-RAv^ISH-1NG, p. a. Transporting with ec- 
stasy; enrapturing; enchanting. 

5N-rAv'|SH-!NG-LY, ad. With enravishment ; 
so as to enrapture.* More, 

^N-RAv'lsn-MfiNT, n. Ecstasy of delight ; rap- 
ture; transport; ravishment, [r.] Glanville, 

5N-Rfi^'}S-T5R, V. a. [Pr. enregistrer.] To reg- 
ister; to enroll. Spenser, 

t YN-RHEtlM' (en-rdm‘), v. n, [Fr. enrhumer, to 

cause a cold.] To take or have a cold. Harvey. 

^N-RIcH', V. a. [It. arricchire; Sp, enriqueeer; 
Fr. enrichir. — See Rich.] [i. enriched ; pp. 

ENRICHING, ENRICHED.] 

1. To make rich or wealthy; to endow. 

The king will «wr%ch him with great riches. 1 Sam. xvii. 2S. 

2. To make fruitful ; to fertilize. 

See the sweet brooks in silver mazes creep. 

Enrich the meadows, and supply the deep. Blacbmore* 

3. To supply with an abundance of any thing 
desirable ; to store. 

There is not one among them that could ever enrich his 
own understanding with any certain truth. RuleUfh. 

4. To adorn by carving, painting, or other 

ornament. Martin. 

jE;N-BlCH'j|:R, n. One that enriches. Credg. 

5N-RlCH^MJeiNT, n. [Fr. emioMssemmi.] 

1. Act of enriching; increase of wealth. 

2. Improvement by the abundant supply of 

what is useful or desirable. “ The enrichment 
of our understandings.” Watts. 

3. {Arch.) The decoration or embellishment 

of the cornice of a building. Simmonds. 

®N-rIb^E', V. a. To form into ridges. Shak. 

t ^;N-RING^ V. a. To bind ; to encircle. Shak. 

t JgN-RPPEN (^n-ri'pn), t?. a. To ripen. Donne. 

t^N-RIVE', V. a. [p- ENRIVEN.] To cleave; to 
split ; to rend ; to rive. Spenser. 

5N-ROBES c. a, p. enrobed; pp. enrobing, 
ENROBED,] To attire ; to dress ; to clothe ; to 
invest. “ She shall be loose enrobed." Shak. 

]g;N-R 60 K^M?NT, n. Amass of rocks or large 
stones piled up into a solid rough wall, in order 
to resist the force of water. Fraficis. 

jglN-ROLL^ V. a. [Fr. enrbler. — See Holl,] [i. 
ENROLLED ; pp. ENROLLING, ENROLLED.] , 

L To insert in a roll, list, or regisfter ; to en- 
list ; to register ; to chronicle. ' 

The names of others, not thdr own, enrolZedS. 
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2. To record ; to leave in writing, 

Hu oath enroll&d in the FttrliamenL 


?N-SHR6ij'D', t». a. [See Shrouu.] To cover 
with a shroud ; to shroud ; to clothe. Churchill, 


^:n-SUE' (eu-su'), t?. n. [L. s^itor\ It. $egiure\ 
Sp. seguir ; Old Fr. ensuer ; Fr. ensuicre^ to fol • 
low.] [l. ENSUED ; pp, ENSUING, ENSUED.] 

1. To follow as a consequence to premises. 

Eet this be granted^ and it must ensue that all other lieht 
of nature is drowned. /fooiUr. 

2. To follow in train or in time ; to be subse- 
quent ; to come after ; to succeed. 

Of worse deeds worse sufierings must ensue. Milton* 

+ (en-sQ'), v, a. To follow ; to pursue. 

“ Seek peace and ensue it/’ 1 Pet, iii. 11. 

^N-SU'JNG, p, a. Following ; succeeding ; com- 
ing next ; as, “ The ensuing year.” 

?N-Si!lR^A-BLE, a. See INSURABLE. Toda. 

jgN-sCR'^NOE (fn-shfir's-ns), n. See Insurance. 

^;N-St!lRE' (fn-shlir'), U, a, [£. ENSURED ; pp, EN- 
SURING, ENSURED.] 

1. To make secure or certain ; to assure ; to 
insure- — See Insure. 

How to ensure peace ibr any term of years, 

2. t To betroth. Sir T, More, 

^N-St^R'^lR, n. One who insmjes ; an insurer- 

®N-SWEEP^ V, a. To pass over with swiftness, 
A bla 2 e of meteors shoots, enswe^wg first 
The lower skies. Tliomson. 

5N-TAB'LA-TURE, n, {Arch,') The whole of an 
order which is above the columns, and rests 
upon them horizontally, including the archi- 
trave, the frieze, and the cornice. Mritton. 

5N-TA'BLE-MENT, n, [Fr.] Same as Entab- 
lature. [r.] Bmlyn, 

t BN-TACK'LE, V, a. To supply or furnish with 
tackle, as a ship ; to tackle. Skelton, 

jpN-TATL', n, [Fr. entaille\ entailler^ to cut.] 

1. {Law,) An estate entailed or settled, with 
regard to the rule of its descent ; a fee abridged, 
curtailed, or limited to certain heirs. Burrill, 
— The rule of descent. “Persons claimin 
under such entail,*^ Blaokstone, 

2. t Engraved or carved work ; inlay- 

A work of rich cn/at7, and curious mould. Spenser. 

jpN-TAIL', u. a. [It, intagliarei Fr. entailler^ 
to cut.] [t. entailed i pp, ENTAILING, EN- 
TAILED.] 

1. To limit, or settle, as the descent of an 
estate, so that it cannot be, by any subsequent 
possessor, bequeathed at pleasure. 

I here enJtail 

The crown to thee and to thine heirs ft>r ever. Shak, 

2. To fix inalienably upon any person or 
thing ; to transmit in an unalterable course. 

The intemperate and unjust entail a secret curse upon 
their estates. TMloison, 

3. t To carve ; to cut ; to engrave. 

Golden bends, which were entaxUd 
With cunous antics. Sp&fmr. 

JIN-TAIL'M^INT, w. -1. The act Of entailing. 

2. That which is entailed. Ash, 

^;n-TAME', V. a. To subjugate ; to subdu^ ; to 
conquer ; to tame, [r.] Shah. 

^:n-tAw'glb (en-tang'gl, 82), V. a. [See Tan- 
gle,] [i. ENTANGLED ; pp. ENTANGLING, EN- 
TANGLED.] 

1. To inwrap or involve in any thing compli- 
cated, and not easily detached; as, ^‘To be 
entangled in briers.” 

2. To make confused by twisting or crossing 
one part of a thing with another; as, *‘To 
tangle the hair ” ; “ To mtcmgle thread.” 

3. To puzzle ; to bewilder: to insnare; to em- 
barrass ; to perplex ; to confound. 

Iha Phaiisccs took counsel how they might miUmgU him 
in his talk, MaM.s3aa.iJli. 

SyXL. — See IMBLIOATE, PUZZLE. 

]^N-TAN'GEE-M£NT (cn-titng'gl-mant), n. The 
state of being entangled or mvolved ; intricacy ; 
perplexity ; puzzle ; confusion. **Entanglementa 
of equivocm words.” Locke. 

:i^-TAir^GL^R (en-fiing'gl$T), n. One vdio entan- 
gles or involves. Johmon„ 

yCf-TlW'aXrlNG, p. d, InvolviM; perplexing; 
insnarixLg ; embarrassing. “ Efiianglvng alii- 
ances.” WashiTigton^s Farewm AAdress. 

n, {Med,) Tonic spasm; a general 
term applied to tetanus, trismus, &c- Ihmglison, 


3. t To involve ; to in wrap ; to envelop. eN-s!p'BR-oCs, a. [L. ensifer ; ensis, a sword, 
“ Flames enrolled in smoke.” Spenser. ^nd fero, to bear.] Bearing a sword. Ash, 

are enrolled for the public service, and enlisted for the andfonna, form^ ^ ^**v^*^ Havmg the 

army. Births, marriages, and deaths are refif-stered : form of a sword-blade ; sword-shaped. ±*, Lyc, 


Syn. — Enroll and enlist respect persons only ; reff- 
ister^ persona and things ; record^ things only. Men 
are enrolled for the public service, and enlisted for the 
army. Births, marriages, and deaths are registered ; 
deeds are recorded ; and events are recorded in histoxy . 

BN-R0LL'5R, ft. One who enrolls- 

J;N-R0L'M?:NT, «. [Fr. enrolement,) ^ 

1. The act of enrolling or registering. 

2. Kegister ; record. “ The king delivered 
the enrolments with his own hands.” Davies, 

Byn. — See Record. 

I5N-E66T', V, a, [i, ENROOTED ; pp. ENROOTING, 
ENROOTED.] To fix by the root; to implant 
deep ; to fix fast ; to root. . Shak. 

t V. a. To environ ; to surround ; to 

encircle ; to enclose. Shak. 

EM' ROUTE (ingW). [Fr.] On the way; on 
the passage. Gent. Mag. 

EM'i^ (Snz), n. [L-, from Gr. elpij iv, to be.] 

1, (Old Metaphysics.) That which exists or 
which may exist ; a being ; existence. Fleming. 

2. ( Ola Chem.) That recondite part of a sub- 

stance from which all its qualities flow; es- 
sence. Johnson, 

®N-SAFE', V, a. To render safe. FeUham. 

t ^N-sAmTLE, n, [Old Fr. ensample,! Example. 
“ Ye have us for an ensample.** Phil. iii. 17. 

t 5 N-sAmTLB, V, a. To give an example of. 

Homer, in the person of Agamemnon, ensampledn good 
governor and a vixtnous man. Spanser. 


fiN'SIGN (Sn'sln) [en'srn, ?F. J. F. F. Ja. K. 
Sm. R . ; €n^sin, P.], n. [L. msitpte; in, upon, 
and signum, a sign; It. insegnai Sp. e7isma\ 
Fr. enseigne.) 

1. The national flag carried by a ship or a reg- 
iment; colors; banner; standard. “The gor- 
geous ensign of our republic.” D. Webster. 

A^. tOT» her Aown ’ 

.U.MiCul il".. 

Art i*‘ 'ly ‘.r •*» t il iiiclJ o boo 

T»i«* b* I'ln • ‘u o f-k'. 0. W. Solmes, 

2. Any signal giving notice to p ersons in differ- 
ent places to assemble, or for any other purpose. 

He will lift up an ensign to the nations from fer. Js. v. 20. 

3. A badge ; a mark of distlnction- 

The ensugiM of our power about we bear. Waller. 

4. (Mil.) The lowest commissioned officer, 
who is subordinate to the lieutenants in infantry, 
and who carries the colors or ensign. Camphell. 

I have given the last syllable of this word 
the long soun^ as 1 am convinced it is the most cor- 
rect ; though I am of opinion that, in the military 
profession, it is oftener pronounced short, as if written 
ensin. Some reasons from analogy might be produced 
in favor of this latter pronunciation, but they do not 
seem sufficient to outweigh the more general usage 
which declares for the former.** Walker. 

t EN-SIGN' (cn-ainO, V. a, [Old Fr. enMgner.J 

1. To mark with some sign. B. Jonson, 

2. (Her.) To distinguish by an ornament. 


5N-SAN'GUJNE (?n-Bing'gwin), u.a. [L, sanguis, bN'SIGN-BEAR'^IR («n'sIn-UrV)» One who 
sanguinis, blood.] [i- ensanguined ; pp, en- carries a flag or ensign ; the ensign. Sidney, 

stain with blood; to suffice with blood. “The £N'SIGN-CJ (Bn'sjn-s?), ». The rank, office, or 


ensangumed field.” MiUon. commission of an ensign. Walker , , 

fiN'SATB, <*. [L. cfwts, a sword.] (Bot.) A t 5 N-sI^BS ft. Stamp ; quality ; kii;d. Chaucei', 

Shaped like a sword with a strai^t blade ; H ^ ^IN-SKlED' (^n-skld'), jp* Placed in heaven, 
sword-shaped; ensiform. Loudon. U IholdyouasathlugensJWerfandBeinted. Shak. 

JIN-SOAle', V, a. ^ To carve or form with n jpN-SLA VE', v. a. [See Slave.] JV. enslaved ; 
scales ; to cover with scales. Clarke, » pp, enslaving, enslaved.] To reduce to 

JlN-SjOHfiD'ULE, or 5N-S0 H£d'ULE, v. a, [See slavery or bondage; to deprive of liberty. 

1 rn s„ a. sohedule Shak A man not having the power of his own life ewanot enclave 

CJOHEDLLB.J AO insert in a scneauie. i3/ia/c. h-unaelf to any one to tak^way life when he pleaaes. Locke. 

EN-S06jStCE', V. a, [See Sconce.] [t. ensconced ; He Sa ccrtamly the most enslaved who is bo In his undei^ 

pp. ENSCONCING, ENSCONCED.] To COVer as •tending. ^ Locke. 

with a sconce or fort; to place under shelter ; to JpN-SLAv'IID-NESS, n. State of being enslaved, 
put in safety ; to secure ; to hide. :eN-SLAVE'MBNT, ft. The act of enslaving or the 

I will ensconce me behind the arras. ShaJk. being enslaved ; servitude ; slavery. “ A 

IpN-SEAL', V, a* [See Seal.] To impress ; to fresh enslavement to their enemies,” South. 

maxkas with a seal; to stamp. Broume. jjjn-SLAV'SR, n. One who enslares. *‘Bna7av- 

5N-SEAM', V. a. [See Seam.] I, To sow up ; to ers of mankind.” Swift. 

enclose by a seam. Camden. v. a. To drown in sleep. “ The 

2. To contam ; to hold ; to comprehend. senses half enslumbered lie.” G. Fletcher. 

bounteoxiB Trent, that in hinuielf enseama , . ... 

Both thirty Borta of fl& and thirty sundry streams. Sigenser. jglN-SN ARE', V, a, [S ee SNARE.] [t. ENSNARED ; pp. 

t¥N.SEAM'5D, a. [A. S. *«•«», fat, grease.] snswamvg, bnsnamd.] To take in a snare ; 
Covered with seam or grease ; greasy. Shais, to allure; to en(mp: wrrtten Jso 

„ o o ^ u Lest the people be ensnared,** Job xxxiv. 30. 

t EN-SBAR\ u- a. To cauterize ; to sear. Shak. « 

m , X is j A V 5N-SNAR'JPR, ft. One who ensnares or entraps ; 

tEN-SfeARCH', u. n. To try to find; to search insnarer. South. 

for; to seek. Sir T. Blyot. ... « 

m , . , « EN-SNARL, u. o. To entangle ; to snarl. Spenser. 

EN-SEEL\ t*. a. To seel, as a hawk. Booth. .. 

-nr r /X rr X -n x -.i. f^lN-SNARL', V, ft. To snaxl, as a dog; to gnash 

^JT-SEBSTT' (en^t0,». (io».) Rregnmt ; with Ihe teeth. Coo&ram. 

child. — See Enobintb- Blackstone. , 

- mvT on.. +»N-sO'B®R,t>.». To make sober. Sji. roylw. 


EM'SEMBLE (ang-aUm'bl), ft* [Fr.] 
so taken that each part is consid( 


The whole 


.ered only in EN-S?R[fiRB' (fn-s3RBr'), u. [See Sphere.] 


relation to the whole ; the whole. Foumcdl, ensphered ; jgp. ensphering, ensphered.] 

3.To?Jm&to!l*?ph^. *C^: 

all at once ; as one. Soytr, , ' 

BN-SHAwleD' (?n-sMLwld'). p. o. Covered or 
invested with a shawl. Quirni. ^^kstampino, bitstahfbd.] To imprint ; to 

]* ^N-SHXEldH^j U. a. To shield ; to cover. Shak, Nature hath enstamgxd upon the soul fiie certainj|r of a 

- d^ty. tXrun rf. 

t a. Protected as with a shield.SAaA. *„.r omAmwA m • a * 4 .v 

_ , .. w. 5N-STATE% V. a. To invest with possession; 

IglN-SHRlNE , V, a, [See Shrine.] [t. en- to invest with a certain rank ; to instate. Shak. 
SHRINED ; Oft, ENSHRINING, ENSHRINED.] To ^ 

enclose, as m a shrine ; to preserve as a thing ^JN-STEEP , v, a. See Instbep. 
sacred; to embalm. f^N-STOEE', u. a. Torestorew WiekUfe, 

t ^IN-STYLE', u. a. To name ; to call. Drayton, 
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7l?-S/S, n, [Gr. tKTuo'/s ; ivnivtay to stretch,] 

1. \yirt*A.) A delicate and almost impereepti- . 
blc swelling of the shaft of a column. Brande, | 

2. {Med.) A constrictive spasm. Hohhjn .. ) 

^;X-T\iSS'MgXT, n. [Fr. A heap; | 

a pile ; an accumulation, [u.] Clarke. | 

^N-tAs'T|C, a. {Med.) Relating to all diseases i 
characterized by tonic spasms. Clarke, j 

5N“TfiL'5-€HY, n. [Gr. ; ivr^Xfjs, per- ! 

feet, and hold ; L. entelechia.]: An object i 

in complete actualization, as opposed to merely ; 
potential existence ; — a term of the peripatetic j 
philosophy. Brande. Qu. Jiev. ! 

5N-TfiM'PLE, V. a. To contain ; to receive ; to I 
embrace, [n.] Busknell. 

iSN-TEN'D^R, V. a. To make tender ; to soften; | 
to mollify : — to treat kindly, [it.] Young. 

BJ^TEJh^TE CORDMLE (ang-tangt'kbr-d§-al'). 
[Fr.] (Politics.) The manifestation of good- 
will and justice towards each other exchanged 
between the governments of two countries. 

fiN'T^R, V. a. [Xj. intro ; It. entrare ; Sp. entrar ; 
Fr. entrer.)^ p, entered ; pp. entering, 
ENTERED.] 

1. To go or come into; as, “To enter a 
house ” ; “ To enter the military or the naval 
service”; “To enter college.” 

2. t To teach by the first experiment ; to in- 

itiate. “An excellent fish to enter a young 
angler.” Walton. 

3. To introduce ; to admit. 

They of Borne lire entered m our counsels. Shat:. 

4. To set down in writing ; to register ; as, 
“ To enter a name in a book.” 

6. {Com.) To report at the custom-house, as 
a vessel on arrival, by delivering the proper 
documents; as, “To enter a vessel or her 
cargo.” 

6. {Carp.) To set in; to insert; as, “To 
enter a tenon in a mortise.” 

fiN'TjpR, 1 ?. n. 1. To come in ; to go or pass in. 

other creature here^ 

Beast, bird, insect, or wonn, durst enter none. Milfon. 

2. To penetrate mentally ; to make inquiry 
or scrutiny ; to examine. 

He was particularly pleased with Sallust ibr his entering 
into internal principles of action. Addison. 

3. To take the first steps ; to begin j as, “To 
enter upon the duties of an office.*^ 

4. To form a part ; as, “ Nitrogen enters into 
the composition of all animal substances.” 

Syxi. — See Be gin. 

IgN-TfiR-A-D^-NOG'RA-PHY, n. [Gr. Jivrepa, the 
intestines, a §land, and ypd^o), to describe.] 
{Med.) A description of, or treatise upon, the 
intestinal glands. JOunglison. 

)pN-TllR-A-D5-N5L'Q-^Y, n. [Gr. Ivrfpa, the in- 
testines*, a gland, and X6yos, discourse.] 

{Med.) That part of anatomy which treats of 
the intestinal glands. Dunglison. 

jfiN'TgR-CLOSE, n. {Arch.) A passage between 
two rooms, or the passage leading from the door 
to the hall. Weale. 

t £N'T^;R-DBAL, n. Mutual or reciprocal deal- 
ing, “ Bnteraeal of princes.” Spenser. 

£n'TJ5R-BRi n. One who enters. “ JSnterer on 
the stage of life.” Seward*s Letters* 

jpN-TfilR'lO, a. [Or. hnrepiKSf ; Srrepa, the intes- 
tines.] {Med.) Relating to the intestines. Craig. 

fiN'T^IR-lNG, p, a. That enters; going in; — 
introducing ; initiating. 

£n'T5R-Ing, n. Entrance ; passage into a place- 
“ There is no . . . entering m.” Isa. xxiii. 1. 

fiN-TB-RI'TlS, n. [Gr. evrepa^ the intestines.] 
{Med.) Inflammation of the intestines. Brande. 

feN-TjpR-IiACB', V. a. See Intebdaob. Elyot. 

£N-TBR-M£W'lg;R, n. A hawk gradually chang- 
ing the color of his feathers, commonly in the 
second year. Booth. 

JIN-TIjR'Q-CELE [qn-tifrVsSl, W.Ja.Bm»l «n-t$r- 
SsVlfj A.], n. [1^., from w. hrrepoid/Xrj ; SprepUf 
the intestmes, and tdfXjr, a tumor.] ' (Anai.) A 
hernia or rupture, in wMch a protrusion of the 
*mtestiaes appears in the groin. 


fi.\*TS:-RO-.?-PTP'Lg-CELE, n. [Gr. evrtoa, the 
intestines, itmrXoov^ the omentum or caul, and 
A';!/,, a tumor.] tAwa/.J A rupture, in which a 
part of the intestinea,, with a part of the epip- 
loon, or caul, is protruded. Crabb. 

ilN-T^-ROG’R.V-PHV, n. [Gr. Ivrfoa, the intes- 
tines, and ycu;,w,*to describe.] (Auaf.) That 
branch of anatomy which describes or treats of 
the intestines. Dungheon. 

EN’Tjp-UO-nY'DRO-CELE, n. [Gr. hrepa, the in- 
testines, ttftDp, wratcr, and <3/1)?, a tumor.] (Med.) 
Intestinal Kemia complicated with hydrocele, 
or a collection of serous fluid in the scrotum. 

5X-T£R'0-LiTH, n. [Gr. evrepa, the intestines, 
and XiBogj a stone.] Intestinal concretion 

or calculus. Craig. 

£[N-TBR-0L'0-^Y, n. [Gr. evregny the intestmes, 
and Adyoff, a discourse.] (Anat.) The part of anat- 
omy that treats of the intestmes. Dunglison. 

fiN-TBR-6M''PH.5.-LC'S, n. [Gr. Ivrtpa^ the intes- 
tines, and diupaXdst the navel.] {^ted.) An um- 
bilical or navel rupture. Dunglison. 

£N-TBR-QS-j0HE'O-CELE, n. [Gr. ivrepa, the in- 
testines, d<r;^J 7 i tlie scrotum, and a tumor.] 
(il/crf.) A rupture of the intestines, when they 
descend into the scrotum. Dunglison. 

fiN-TBR-6T^O-MY, n. [Gr. Ivrepa, the intestines, 
and Toitijy a cutting ; rifivta, to cut.] 

1. {Anat.) Dissection of the intestmes. Craig. 

2. {Surg.) Incision of the bowels for the re- 
moval of strangulation, &c. Craig. 

t fiN-TJ^R-PAR'LANCE, n. Parley ; conference. 

“ During the cnterparlanceJ^ Hayward. 

£N-T^;R-PLEAD', v.n. {Law.) To interplead. 


4. To receive or admit w’ith a tiow to consider 
and decide ; as, “ To entertain a proposal.” 

6, To please ; to aiiiu-e ; to divert ; as, “ To 
be entertained in hearing a disc(»urso or a play.” 

6. -f-To make to passS pleasantly; to employ 
or spend agreeably. 

, . A.r\t\ enlertnm 

The trksoine hours tall his cliief ruturn. Milton, 

7. fTo keep m one’s service. 

Ton* sir, I entertain for one of my hundred. S?atk. 

Syn. — See Amuse, Harbor. 

t fiX-TBR-TAIN', «. [Ft. entretien.} Entertain- 
ment ; hospitality. Spenser. 

fiN-TJgJR-TAIN’jpR, n. One who entertains. 

fiN-TjgIR-TAIN'iXG, a. Amusing; affording en- 
tertainment ; as, “ Entertaining conversation.” 

i:N-T?R-TArN'|NG-LY, ad. In an entertaining 
or amusing manner. Dr. Warton. 

]EX-TJglR-TAIN'lNG-Nj§SS, ». The quality of be- 
ing entertaining. Coleridge, 

fiX-TBR-TAIN'JVIBNT, n. 1. The act of enter- 
taining ; hospitable treatment at table* 

His office was to give entertainmera 

And lodging nnto all that came and w^nt. Spemer. 

2. Provision furnished ; a feast ; a treat ; a 
banquet ; a festival. 

Nor look fbr entertainment where none was; 

Best IS their fbast. tenser. 

3. That which entertains; amusement; di- 
version ; recreation ; as, “ To find efitertainment 
in conversation.” 

The stage might be made a perpetual source of the most 
noble and useful entertainment^ were it under proper regula- 
tions. Adilvson. 

4. Admission ; reception ; acceptance, [b.] 

The sincere entertaiiment and practice of the precepts of 

the gospel. Sprat 


fiN-T^R-PLEAD'JpR, n. {Law.) One who inter- 
pleads. — See Intebpleadeb. Cowell. 

jSN'TJpR-PRI^E (Sn'ter-prizJ, w. [It. intrapresa ; 
Sp. empresa ; Fr. entreprise.l 

1. An undertaking of importance or hazard ; 
an adventure ; an arduous attempt. 

Whet on Warwick to this enterprise. Sheik. 

2. Disposition to engage in difficult under- 
takings; energy; hardihood. 

He possessed industry, penetration, cotirage, vigilance, 
and enterprise. JSume. 

Syn.— See Attempt. 

£N'T^JR-PR^E, V. a. [It. intraprendere ; Sp. ew- 
prender ; Fr. entreprmdrei^l p. entebpbised, 
pp. enterprising, entebpbised.] 

1. To undertake ; to attempt ; to essay. 

The business must be enierpriaed this night. Dryden. 

[This] has made it impoaBible for Mrs. M. to enterpnae a 
cake. Cowper, 

2. t To receive hospitably ; to entertain. 

Blm at the threshold met, and w^ did enterprise. Spenser. 

fiN'T®R-PRt§E, V. n. To undertake or enter up- 
on any thing difficult. Pope. 

£N'TJgR-PRI§-]^R, n. One who undertakes diffi- 
cult things ; a man of enterprise. 

They commonly proved great enterprisers, Hayward. 

£n'T®R-PRIs-ING, a. Disposed to undertake en- 
terprises ; bold and prompt; resolute; adven- 
turous ; energetic ; efficient. Qu. Rev. 

Syn. — A person is enterprising who is ready to 
engage in untried and difficult projects or attempts ; 
adventuronsy when ready to incur hazard ; resolvie* 
when not easily discouraged or dissuaded from bis 
undertaking. 

fiN'TJI5B-PRI^lNG-I*Yr ^ ^ enterprising 
manner; adventaxoualy; resolutely; efficiently. 

jBN'TEB-SOLE, n. [Fr. eTitresol.] Alowinter- 
memate story between two higher ones ; a mez- 
zanine ; an entresol. Ogihie. 


5. t The state of being in pay, as soldiers or 
as servants. 

The centurions already In the entertainment, and to be on 
foot at an hour*s warning. Shak. 

6. t Payment of soldiers or of servants. 

The entertainment of the general was but six shillings and 
eightpenco. Xiavdes. 

Syn.— See Amusement, Feast. 

t fiN-T^R-Tls'SlJED («n-tei-tlsh'ud), a. Inter- 
woven or intermixed with various colors or sub- 
stances. Shak. 

t feN'TH^;-AL, or t £N'TH?;-AT, a. [Gr. hdeog ; 
fV, in, and 0f<5y, God.] Enthusiastic. W. Hodgson, 

fiN-TH|:-As'TlC, a, [Gr. ivdfatrrtKds, inspired ; ivy 
in, and 6t6sy God.] Divinely energetic. Smart. 

fiN-TH?-AS'Tl-CAL-LY, ad. In an entheastio 
manner. * * Clarke. 


IsN-TH^:L-MIN'THE^, n. pi. [Gr. ivr6$, within, 
and Ufttvgy HitivBagf a worm.] {Med.) Intestinal 
worms; intestina; entozoa. DimgUson. 

|iN-THRALL', V. a. See Inthbale. MiUon. 
t ^;n-THRILL', V. a. To pierce ; to thrill. Sackmlle. 


]pN-THR6NE% V. a. [It. mtrommtre ; Sp. entro* 
nizar ; Fr. intromser j Old Fr. ewtAroner.] [t. 

ENTHRONED ; pp. ENTHRONING, ENTHRONED.] 

,1. To place or seat on a throne ; to Invest 
with sovereign authority. 

Cleopatra and himself in chairs of gold 

Were publicly enthroned. Shak, 


2. To raise to a high place ; to exalt. 

Mercy is above this sceptred sway; 

It is enihrmed In the hearts of kings. Shak. 

3. ^Eccl.) To place a bishop on his throne or 

stall in his cathedral. Craig, 


jpN-THR5NE^MilNT, n. The act of enthroning 
or placing upon a throne, [r.] jBc. Rev. 


^:N-THR0-NI-ZA'TIQN, n. {Ecdl.) The act of 
placing a bishop in his throne or stall. Hook. 


fiN-T^R-TAIN', V. a. [Sp. eniretener; eTitre, be- 
tween, and teneTf to hold ; Fr. entretenir."] [s, 
ENTERTAINED ; pp. ENTERTAINING, ENTER- 
TAINED.] 

1. To receive and treat hospitably ; to lodge. 
Be not fbrgetfhl to entertain strangers, for thereby some 

have entertauied angels unawares. JXsb. xiii. 2. 

2. To treat at table ; to feed. 

You shall be every day entertained with beef and mutton 
of ray own foeding. Addwon. 

3. To reserve or cherish in the mind ; to hold ; 
as, “To entertain an opinion.” 


tEN-THRO'NiZE, V. a. To enthrone. Davies. 
t j^N-THfJN'D^R, n. To thunder. Mir. for Mag. 

II ®N-THU'§I-A^M [eii-thfi'z§-&zm, P- J. Ja. K. 
Sm. C . ; ^n-thfl'zhe-lLzm, W. P . ; en-thR'zy&zm, 
S,], n. [Gr, hfSovcLaepdg ; h, in, and God ; 
It. ^ Sp. enhmasmo ; Fr. efithousiasme.'] 

1. A heat or ardor of mind caused by a belief 
of private revelation ; fanaticism : — ardor of 
mind ; ardent zeal ; heat of imagination. 

Mnihusiasm rises from the conceits of a warmed or over- 
weening brain. Locke. 
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Enthuaiaan may be defined that reliprioas state of mmd 
fn which the imagination is unduly heated, and the passions 
oatnin the understanding. jR. HtxlL 

Enlist the interests of atenn morality and relisrious enthu- 
eiQhin in the cause of relnnous iiliurry. asm the time of the 
old Puritans, and they will be irresiatiolc. Volendfftr. 

2. Liveliness of imagination; elevation of 
fancy ; poetic rapture ; genius. 

Poetry, which, by a kind of ewffttwiawi or extraordinary 
emotitin of the soul, m iki*b it beum to us that we behold those 
things » hich tlic poet paints. JJrifdeiu 

Syn. — Entkitsias^m may be used in a good sense, 
denoting an honest zeal in a good cause, or in an ili 
sense, denoting a blind zeal in any cause ; but this ill 
sense is more properly expressed by the term fanati- 
cism. “ Enthusiasm is the zeal of credulity ; fanati- 
cism, of bigotry.** Taylor. 

If we would drive out the demon ot fanaticism firom the 
people, we *nn*it betrn bv exorcising the spirit of Epicurean- 
ism) riiiin the h'jl' > i inks, .uid ifstore to their teachers the 
trill t 11 '.liuii iji/Aif'.'ii' 1 . tin* Mvitying influences of the 
ali^ai, the censt r and ihe !> iciiucc ColeruI]/e. 

J 5N’-THU^§i-AST, w. 1. One who is possessed 
of enthusiasm ; a visionary ; a fanatic ; a zealot. 

Enthusiasts pretend that they have the gift of prophecy by 
dreams. EoffitU 

2. One who is possessed of a lively imagina- 
tion, or an elevated fancy. 

Chapman seems to have been an enthusiast in poetry. Fope. 

Syn. — See Fanatic. 

11 PN-THf-^T-AS'TlC, } [Gr. ivdovfftaffTiKAs ^ 

j| 5N-THr-lfr-.\«'Tl-CAL, > 

1. Having enthusiasm ; over-zealons ; fanat- 
ical; visionary. 

Extravagant flights of devotion which some enthunaatical 
saAuts have indulged in. Atterbury. 

2. Vehement; ardent; earnest; zealous; as, 
*‘To be enthusiastic in the pursuit of fame.” 

3. Showing exaltation of ideas or elevation 
of fancy, Enthusiastic raptures.” Mason. 

** An etithusiastic style.” Burnet. 

Syn.— See Zealous. 

II f ?;N-TIIU-§I-AS'T10;, n. An enthusiast; a 
zealot. T. Herbert. 

II JgiN-TUU-^l-As'TJ-OAL-LY, ad. With enthu- 
siasm or ardor. * V* Knox. 

6N-THY-MB-MAT^IC, ? Of, Helating to an 

feN-THY“M|:-MAT'j-CAL, S enthymeme, WhMely. 

£N'THY-MEME, «. [Gr. ivdlfVfta ; hdbjxhixat, to 
ponder ; h, in, and Qbftos, mind.] {Logic.) An 
noaperfect syllogism, or a syllogism of which 
one of the premises is understood. 

An enthpineine is when the migor is xn&rried to the minor, 
but the mamage kept secret. Arijuthnot & J’ojje. 

]5N-TiCB% t?, a. [Old Fr. w^tcer.] p, enticed; 
fp. ENTiciNO, ENTICED.] To allure to ill ; to 
attract ; to lure ; to draw by blandishments or 
hopes ; to decoy ; to tempt ; to seduce ; to coax. 

If elnners entwe thee, consent thou not. J*rov. i. 10. 

Syn. — See Allure, Coax, Persuade. 

jpN-TIOE'MgNT, n. 1. The act of enticing, *‘By 
sly ertiioement gives his baneful cup.” Milton. 

2. Means of enticing; blandishment; allure- 
naent; lure; attraction; temptation ; as, “The 
enMcemmts of pleasure or of ambition.” 

Syn. — See Allurement. 

|JN-TI9'j^R, n. One who entices or allures to ill. 

i*N-Ti9'lNa, n. The act of alluring to evil. South. 

¥]Nr-Tl9'lN€, a. Alluring ; attracting ; attractive- 

She gave him of fbat flur, enticing fruit. MUton. 

JgN-TI^'lNG-LYy 04 , In an enticing or alluring 
manner; attraictively; tenoptingly. 

^Iwr-riER'TY (en-tirite), n. [Old Fr. enH^ettt.} 
The whole ; entirehess ; entuety. Bacon. 

]gN-TfEE', a, [L. integer \ in, priv., and tango, 
to touch ; It. %ntiero ; Sp. entero ; Fr. entier.} 

1. Not wanting or defective in any part; 
whole ; undivided ; unbroken ; complete ; per- 
feeiy integral. 

An Antique model of the famous Loocoon is entire in those 
parts where iihe statue is maiiuud. Addison. 

2. 'Without abatement or admixture ; full ; 
unalloyed. “ In thy presence joy entire.** Milton. 

3. Sincere; hearty; honest; faithful. 

No man had ever a heart more entire to the king, the 
church, or hU country. Cloreadan. 

4. {Sot.) Noting even marmns, or margins 
not at all toothed, notched, or divided. Gray. 

Syn. — See Complete, Whole. 
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5N-TIRE'LY, ««?. In the whole; completely; fully. 

^IN-tIre’N^SS, n. 1. The quality or the state of 
being entire ; totality ; completeness ; fulness. 

The entireness of the whole fabric.” Bogle. 

2. t Intimacy ; familiarity. 

True Christian love ma\ be separated from acquHirtsupc, 
and ucq'iaiacuiice liom e//0/6W#i»a. hi*. Hall. 

^N-TIRE'T Y, n. Completeness ; wholeness ; en- 
tireness ; fulness. Blackstone. 

]BN'TI-TA-T1ve, a. [L. ens, entis, being.] Con- 
sidered* by itself ; abstract, [k.] Ellis. 

j&N'Ti-TA-TlVE-LY, ad. In an entitative or ab- 
stract manner. * Chambers. 

jpN-TI'TLR (en-ti'tl), v. a. [It. mtitolare\ Sp. in- 
titular ; Fr. intituler.'j [f. entitled ; pp. en- 
titling, ENTITLED.] 

1 . To grace or dignify with a title ; as, “ The 
governor of Massachusetts is legally entitled his 
Excellency.” 

2 , To name; to designate; to denominate; 
to style ; as, “ Milton’s Epic is entitled ‘ Para- 
dise Lost.’ ” 

8 . To give a right or claim to. 

00’ fi'-vv?-® the oo” lessor witliout the trial 

of ^ *fwcj/fe many to the 

re\ i'.‘ i * '1 : c ‘ 1 »l 1 1 .i.r the opportunity of 

perfbrmmg. Addvmn. 

4 . f To assign or appropriate as by a title. 

How ready zeal fl)r party is to entUU Christianity to their 
.designs! lA>cke. 

Syn. — See Name . 

EN'Tl-TY, n. [Low L. miiias ; esse, ens, to be ; 
It. entzth ; Sp. entidad ; Fr. entit^^ 

1. Being or existence, as an object of thought, 
or of sense ; — opposed to nonentUg. 

Fortune is no reel entity, nor physical essence. Eentley. 

2 . A particular species of being. Bacon. 

£N'T0-BLAST, n. [Gr. rv-rf?, vrit'b'n, and /??.** atiSj, 

a bud.] {Amtt.) The ^o-^.allud iuu.:ool'i'». — 
See E CTO BLAST. Agassiz. 

flN-TOlL', X. a. To insnare j to take with toils 
or nets ; to entangle, [r.] Bacon. 

jfiN-TQ-M^-TGG'RA-PHY, n. [Gbr. Ivrojuov, an in- 
sect, and y^addiw, to describe.] A discourse or 
treatise on the nabits of insects. Maunder. 

5 N-t 6 mb' (^u-t&m'), V, a. [Old Fr. entomber.'] 
g. ENTOMBED; pp. ENTOMBING, ENTOMBED.] 

To put into a tomb ; to bury. “ Those places 
where they [martyrs] were ezttombed.** Hooker. 

Syn. — See Burial. 

^;N-T 6 mb^M]PNT ($n-t 8 m'in?nt), n. Act of en- 
tombing ; burial ; interment ; sepulture. Barrow. 

| 1 N“TOM^IO, } 1 * 05 .^ hrofiov, an insect.] Re- 

]S:N-T5M'1-CAL, ) lating to insects, Craig. 

iSN'TO-MolD, a. [Gr. svroftop, an insect, and dSos, 
form.] Having the form of an insect. Ogilvie. 

£N^TQ-mOId, n. Something having the appear- 
ance of an insect. Craig. 

JPN-T5M'Q-LINE (19), n. [Gr. tvToyov, an insect, 
and Xivov, a thread.] {Chem.) A chemical prin- 
ciple found in the elytra and wings of insects ; 
— called also chitine. Brands. 

|;N-TOm'Q-LTTE, n. [Gr. ivropov, an insect, and 
Xidoi, a stone.] A petrified insect. Bamlton. 

fiN-TQ-MQ-LO^l'I-CAL, a. [Fr. entomolo(;iique.'] 
Relating to entomology. Harris. 

fiN-T 0 -M 6 L’ 0 -< 5 ^IST, n. One versed in entomol- 
ogy,* or the science of insects, Shil. Mag. 

j6N-TO-M5L^<?-9Y, n. [Gr. evroyov, an insect, aiid 
Xiyo'si discourse ; It. ^ Sp. entomoXogia ; Fr. en~ 
tomolofiie.'j The science of insects; that part 
of zoology which treats of insects. Srande. 

feN-TQ-M6PH'A-GO0s. a. [Gr. ivroyov, an insect, 
and to feed.] {^ol.) Feeding on insects ; 
insectivorous. Ogtivie. 

tJ^-Tg^MdS*TR 4 ^CjS,n. {Zool.) A name given 
to those species of Crustacea which are cov- 
ered with a thin, homy integument, more or less 
like the shell of a bivalve. They are mostly 
microscopic, and all aquatic, generally inhabit- 
ing fresh water. Baird. 

JBiST" The EfiiomoslTaca are camivorDus, and are very 
useful in clearing stagnant waters of putrid animal 
matter. Tliey are preyed upon by larger animal^ and 
form the food of some of our most esteemed fishes. 

t tif ‘t, short; A, l, Q, V, Y, obscure; fARJB, 


EN-TO-MOS^TRA-CAN, n. [Gr. tvroyos, cut, in- 
cised, and oarpekov, a shell*] {2odL) One of the 
Eniomostraca. Brands, 

£N-TO-M5s'TRA-COt^S, a. {Zosl.) Belonging to 
the ’Eniomostraca. Owe 7 t, 

:6n-T0-M0T'0-MY, n. [Gr. IvTopov, an insect, and 
riyvo), to cut’.] The dissection of insects. Ogilvie, 
5N-TON^JC, a. [Gr. iv, in, and roVoj, tone.] {Med.) 
Having great tone, tension, or exag^rated ac- 
tion. Eungliso7i, 

t 5N-TOR-T1-L ACTION, n. [Fr. entot'tillement.} 
A turning into a circle. Donne. 

:gN-TOS^THO-BLAST, n. [Gr. hroade, from within, 
andji^Aflortfc, abud.] {Anat.) The so-called nucleus 
of the nucleolus. — See Ectoblast. Agassiz. 
EJsr- TO-Zb 'A, 71 . pi. [Gr. hrbs, w'ithin, and IQov, 
an animal.] {Zobl.) A general name for those 
parasitical animals which infest the bodies of 
other animals, as intestinal worms. Brande. 
j&N-TO-ZO^IC, a. Pertaining to the Craig. 

JE^-^TQ-Zb 'OJV*, n . ; pi. BNTOZOA. See Entozoa. 

f JgN-TRAIL^ u. a. [It. intraldare.'] To inter- 
weave ; to interlace ; to diverfeify, i^peziser. 

fiN^TRAILS (gn^tralz), n. [Gr. £mp« ; It. 
tt'ogno \ ftp. entranas ; Fr, entrailles^ 

1. The inward parts of animals; the intes- 
tines ; the bowels ; viscera ; guts, Bac07i. 

2, The internal parts. “ The ragged entrails 

of this pit.” Shak. 

5N-TRAM'M5L, v. a. [See Trammel.] To 
catch ; to entangle ; to insnare. Hackett. 

®N-TRAM'MELLED (en-tr&m'm?ld), a. Curled or 
frizzled, as locks of hair. Cotgrave. 

fiN'TRANCB, n. [It. &ntrata\ Sp. cnfmda; Fr. 
entr^Lj 

1. The act of entering or going into any place. 

They have their exits and their eutt auces. Sh<A\ 

2. Power or liberty of entering; ingress. 

Has the porter his eyes in his head that he gives entrance 
to such companions? 

3. Passage for entering ; avenue ; entry ; inlet. 

And wisdom at one enti’ance quite sliut out, Jtiiton. 

4. Initiation; commencement; beginning. 

This is that which, at first entrance, balks and cools 

them. Zocke. 

6. (Corn.) The act of reporting a vessel at 
the custom-house on arrival ; entry. Boag. 

|;N-TRAnCB' (§n-trW, 12),®.®. [SeeTRANOE.l 
It. ENTRANCED ENTRANCING, ENTRANCED.] 
To put into a trance ; to put into an ecstasy ; to 
ravish with delight ; to enchant ; to enrapture ; 
to fascinate ; to charm ; to electrify. 

1 stood entranced, and hod no room for thought. Eryden. 

^N-TRAnce'MJPNT, n. The act of entrancing or 
enrapturing. Otway. 

IJN-TRAP', ®. a. [It. attrappare ; Old Fr. tntraper. 
— See Trap.] p. entrapped ; pp. entrap- 

ping, ENTRAPPED.] To insnare ; to catch as in 
a trap ; to involve ; to entangle ; to perplex ; to 
inveigle ; to embarrass. 

The seeming truth which cunning times put on 
To oiJtrap the wisest. Shah. 

JPN-Tr£a§'VRE, ®. See Intrbasure. Todd. 

IgiN-TREAT', ®. a. [It. trattare ; Fr. trailer, to 
treat.] [i. entreated ; pp. entreating, en- 
treated.] 

1. To solicit or ask urgently ; to importune ; 
to beseech ; to supplicate ; to implore ; to beg ; 
to crave. 

Isaao erUrecOed the Lord for his wifb. Gen. xxv. 21. 

2. To prevail upon by solicitation; to per« 
suade. 

It were a £!ruitless attempt to appease a power whom no 
prayers could entreat. Jttogers. 

3. fTo amuse; to beguile. “I must en- 

treat the time alone,” Shah. 

4. t To receive ; to entertain. Spenser. 

5. t To use in any manner ; to treat. 

And the remnant took his seiwants, and entreated them 
spiteftilly, and slew them. MoBBt. aodi. 6. 

Syn.— See Ask. 

5N-TRE AT', V. n. 1. + To discourse ; to treat. 

Of which 1 shall hare fhrther oeoarion to enrraeRt. ffeUbeutUL 

2. To make a petition ; to supplicate ; to 
pray. Entreat for him.** Shah. 
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3. f To make a treaty or compact. 

Alexander was the first that tutteait d vt true peace with 
them. 1 Jim*. X. 47. 

t jpX-TREAT^ «. Entreaty ; petition. Tudd, 

5X-TREAT'A-BLE, a. That may be entreated 
or solicited*, [r.] Huhet. 

t ?N-^'REAT'AXCE, «. Petition ; solicitation ; 
entreaty. * Fairjeu, 

?X-TREAT'^*R, «. One who entreats. Fulke. 

5N-TREAT'FUL, a. Full of entreaty. [R.] Craig, 

?N-TREAT'ING-LV, ad^ In an entreating man- 
ner ; imploringly*. Craig* 

?N-TREAT'rVE, a. That entreats; treating; 
pleading. Entreatiie phrase.” Brewer, 

t ®N-TREAT'AI?NT,«. Entreaty ; discourse. *SAa A. 

5N-TRE.V'TY, n, 1. An earnest petition ; suppli- 
cation; solicitation; prayer; request, Obdu- 
rate to entreaties^ SShak, 

2. t Reception; entertainment. 

They shall find guests, entreaty^ and good room. B.Jonaaii. 

Syn.—See Prayer. 

EKTREE (ang-tra')» n. [Fr.] 

1. Admittance ; admission ; free access. 

2. {Law,) Entrance ; an entry. Crdbh, 

3. (Cookery,) Dishes of the first course. 

EJfTllEMETS (ing'tre-ma'), n.pL [Fr., from en~ 
tre^ between, and rnets^ a dish.] 

1. Dainties or small dishes set at table be- 
tween the main dishes ; side-dishes. 

2. The inferior movements inserted 

between the more important parts of a compo- 
sition. Moore, 

®N-TR£nch\ V, n. See Intrench. Holland, 

EJTTREPJis (ang'tre-pa'), n. [Fr.] {Man,) A 

broken pace ; an amble. Craig, 

EJrrREPdT (hng'tre-po'), n. [Fr.] A m^azine ; 
a warehouse fox depositing goods. FownalU 

EiN'TRESOL (ang'tre-sXl'), n, [Fr.] {Arch,) A 

floor between other floors ; a low apartment or 
low apartments usually placed above the first 
floor ; a mezzanine. P, Cyc. 


nLi.e,priv., tmdnuhifus^ cloudy ; 
nuhes, a cloud.] Clear from fog, mist, or clouds ; 
serene ; fair. Craig, 

^-XC'CLg-ATE, t*. a, [L. enticleo, nuich nfus, tt) 
separate the kernel from the husk ; mtolrtis, a 
kernel.] To solve; to clear; to expound ; to in- 
terpret. Baileg, 

They wore so well enucicaii d m the ca«ec. Johitson, 

5-XU-CL]5-A'TIOX, K. A clearing up; explana- 
tion ; expositio'n. Cotgmve, 

5“XU^^I5R-ATE, r, a, [L- enitmcrOj enumerntus ; 
mimerits, a number ; It. emimfrare ; Sp. emtme~ 
rar; Fr, Mumerer,] [a. ENUMERAirn ; pp. 
ENr\EEn ATIN&, ENYMrit ATEii.] To mention or 
reckon up singly ; to reckon ; to count ; to num- 
ber ; to compute ; to tell ; to relate. ** It would 
be useless to enumerate the details.” Brande, 

?-XU-MpR-A'TION, n. ]JL, enumeratio \ It. enii- 
merazione ; Sp. enumeracion ; Fr. tmimeratio^i.'l 

1. The act of enumeratiiii: ; a nuniberliw. 

This enumeration of the eloinenrs ” IF-'/fs-. 

2. {Rket.) That part of a peroration in which 
the orator recapitulates the heads of the dis- 
course or argument ; a summing up. Maunder, 

5-XU'M5R-A-TlyE, a, [It. 4r Sp, entimeratiro ; 
Fr. enumeratif^ That enumerates ; reckoning 
up singly ; counting over. Bp, Taylor, 

jg-Xtj'MIJR-A-TOR, n. One who enumerates or 
reckons ; a calculator. Ed. Eev, 

E-NtrX'Cl-A-BLB (e-niin'she-j-bl, 66), a. That may 
be enunciated or declared. Colemdge. 

^I-NO’N'CI-ATE (?-nfin'she-at), v, a. [L. emincia^ 
entcneiatus;et from, and nuncio, to tell ; nuncius, 
a messenger ; It. enuneiare ; Sp. enunciar ; Fr. 
enooncer.l [i. ENrNCiATED ; pp. enunciating, 
enunciated.] To declare ; to utter ; to pro- 
claim ; to relate ; to express ; to pronounce ; to 
speak ; to enounce ; to announce. 

I know that thw H gneh a man a<t Plato, though I cannot 
tell what he i*}, nor what are all tlie trutlii that may be e7?un- 
eUtted concerni ng him. Bp. lim lute. 

5-nON^C|-ATE, t\ n. To utter sounds. 

Each has a little sound he calls his own. 

And each enmetatea with a human tone. Hart, 


I wrapper; a covering for a letter, parcel, &c.| 
an envelope. Ash. liureiag, Knowles, 

Rir' The English form of rliiMUoid sane, 

tioiied by aiithunties than inijht Ijc wisheti. — Sea 
Envelope. 

EK-VE-LQPE^ fdng-ve-lup' or cn'\e.lo;») 

15;/, X. If’.; 5n\-H«P» P-\ Aii-\ o-lt»j/, ii.\ 
5iJg-ve-i0p% J«. ; eu-\eriip, A”, if 'A Bath g. Ash, 
Barclay, JAyche, Martin\ A • 5ugv'- 

lop, Xm.], n, [Fr.] . i » , ^ 

1. A VTapper ; an outward cu\eiing nr ca>e, 

“No letter with an envelope.'* ' Swift, 

2. {Fort.) A mound of eaith raised to cuier 
or inclose some weak part. 

3. (Astron,) A stream of light encircling the 

head of a comet on the side next to the btin ; — 
called also coma, hind. 

4^ Most of the English lexicographers and orthoe<- 
pists both Sf>cll and pronounce the verb envelop, and 
the noun envelope, in a different in aimer ; the latter 
being regarded as a mere French word. There are, 
however, a few exceptions ; and Walker, though he 
authorizes 5n-\e-l5p% remarks, “ Tins word, signify- 
ing the outward case of a letter, is always pronounced 
in the French manner by tliosc who can pronraince 
French, and by those wiio cannot, the initial e is 
changed into an o. Sometimes a mere Englishman 
attempts to give the nasal vowel the Frencli sound, 
and exposes iiimself to laughter by pronouncing g 
after it, as if written ongvelupe. This is as ridiculous, 
to a polite car, as if he pronounced it — as it ought to 
be pronounced — like the verb to envelop,*^ 

5X-Vj5L'OPED, p, a, {Her,) Entwined around by 
snakes. Ogilvie, 

jpX-VEL'OP-IXG, p. a, 1. Infolding; inwrap- 
ping; enclosing. 

2. {Bot,) Rolling inwards from the edges, as 
a leaf ; involute. Henslow. 

5N-VfiL'OP-MfiNT, n, [Fr. enveloppement.'] 

1. The act of enveloping ; a wrapping. 

2. Perplexity; entanglement. Search, 

^N-V:6N'0M, V. a, [Sp. envenmar\ Fr. enveni- 
mer, — See Yenom.] [2. envenomed ; pp. en- 
venoming, ENVENOMED.] 

1. To taint with venom or poison 5 to poison, 
as a draught or a weapon. 

The trcaehoroui instrument is in thy hand 
Unbatud and fni cmmetl. Skak, 


t ?N-TRlCK^ V. a. To deceive ; to trick, Chaucer. 

£N'TRIE§, n. pi, {Mus.) The name formerly 
given to acts of operas, ourlettas, &c. Moore, 

JBN'TRO-EHAL, a, [See Entrochite.] (Min.) 
Noting a kind of stone or marble formed of the 
hones of encrinites. Smart, 

jfeN'TRQ-DHlTE, n, [Gr. A, in, and rpox^is, a 
wheel.] {Pal.) A genus of fossils constituted 
of the petrified arms of the starfish. Brande, 

jgN'TRYjji. |Tt. entrath ; Sp. entretda ; Fr. 

1. Act of entering ; entrance ; ingress ; inlet. 

The Lake of Constance is flbraaed by the entry of the 

Rhine. Addison. 

2. The passage by which one enters a house. 

A straight, long entry to the temple led. Dryden, 

3. The act of registering or setting down in 
writing ; record ; as, “ To make an entry in a 
merchant's account-book.” 

4. {Com.) The act of reporting a vessel or 
cargo at the custom-house, on arrival, by de- 
livery of the proper documents. Simmonds. 

5. {Law.) The act of taking rightful posses- 

sion of lands or tenements ; — an act, which, in 
addition to breaking, is essential to the offence 
of burglary. Bmrill, 

jpN-TUNE\ V. a, \Ft, entoner,'\ To tune; to 
sing; to chant. Ckam&r. 

^N-TWInb', V, a. See Intwinb. Milton, 

^;N-TW!XED', p. a. {Her.) Twisted or wrapped 
round ; as, “ A sword entusined by a branch of 
laurel.” Ogihie, 

jIN-TWiNE'MjpNT, n. The act of entwining or 
enwrapping, [r.] Haakett. 

jpN-TWlST^, V. a. To wreathe round ; to twine ; 
to twist. ’ Shak. 

|:N-TWlST'Jg:D,i?. a. {Her.) Twisted together, as 
serpents. Ogihie, 

t|l-NU'Bl-IiATB, V, a, nti. e, priv., and mtbilo, 

^ ntihila^its, to doud.] To olear firom clouds, 

‘ mists, or vapors. Bailey. 


e-NO'N-pi-A'TIQN (e-nfin-sh§.a'8hun, 66), n, [L. 
enundatio'. It. e^iunciazione; Sp. emmciacion ; 
Fr. ^noftciation.l 

1. The act of enunciating; utterance; proc- 

lamation ; declaration ; expression ; announce- 
ment. “ The enunciation of truth.” Blair, 

2. Mannerof utterance; elocution. “A grace- 
ful and pleasing enunciation,'* Chesterfield. 

3. That which is announced; information; 

intelligence. Hale, 

Jg-Nt)N'Cl-A-TiVE (f-nfin'shf-^-tlv), a, [L. enun- 
eiativm ; It. ^ Sp, enundativo ; Fr. ilnonciatifJl 
That enunciates; declarative; expressive. “Ex- 
pressed in all forms, indicative, optative, enun^ 
dative." Bp. Taylor, 

jp-NtJN'CJ-A-TlVE-LY (f-nun'sh^-fi-tSv-I?), ad. 
In an enunciative manner ; declaratively. 

jp-NfjN'CI-A-TO-RY (e-nan'she-^-to-rp, 66), a. Giv- 
ing utterance ; enunciative. * Smart. 

^-NURE', V. n. {Law.) To become established ; 
to be in force ; to inure. — See Inure. Jifhiskaw, 

EK-U-RE^SIS, n, [Gr. ivovpSia, to void urine in; 
A, ‘in, and otipov, urine.] {Medi) Involuntary 
discharge of urine. Hobkyn, 

t ^1N-VAS'SAL> To subject to vassalage or 
servitude ; to make a slave of. More, 

JgN-VAULT'> V- To enclose in a vault; to in- 
ter ; to entombs Stdfi, 

IlN-VEl'GLE, V, a. See Inveigle. Todd, 

IlN-VjBL'QP, V. a, [It. inviluppare ; viluppo, a 
bundle ; Fr. envelopper,'\ [i. enveloped ; pp, 

ENVELOPING, ENVELOPED.] 

1- To cover with a wrapper ; to inwrap ; to 
infold ; as, “ To be enveloped in garments.” 

2. To cover ; to hide ; to surround. 

A dond of smoke envelops either host. thrydm. 

3. f To cover on the inside ; to line. 

EEs iron ooet; all ovenrovm with mat. 

Was underneath envelapid with gold. 

?N-v£l^9P, n, [Ft. enveloppe, or envelt^e,'] A i 


2. To make odious or hateful. 

O, what a world is tills, when what is comely 
Envenontx him that bears It! Shah 

3. To make furious ; to enrage ; to exasperate. 
That thus eni^enomed, she might kindle rage. I>ryden. 

t ]^N-V£N'QM,m. Poison ; venom.Pters Plouhtiian. 

^:N- Vj&N'OMED (§ii-ven'unid), p. a. 1. Tainted with 
venom or poison. “ Envenomed robe.” Milton. 

2. Exasperated; malignant ; malicious. “The 
envenomed tongue of calumny.” Smollett. 

t EN-VfiR'MElL, V. a. [Fr. vermeil^ vermilion.] 
To dye red. Milton, 

£N'VJ-A-BLE, a. That may he envied; exciting 
envy ; such as to excite envy ; very desirable ; 
as, “ An enviable position.” 

In an enviable mediocrity of fi>rtttiLe. Cttrem, 

£nYI-A-BLY, ad. In an enviable manner. 

t IglN- vf E^ V, TO. To strive ; to vie. Spenser, 
n. OneVbo envies. Bacon, 

fiN'Vf-Ot3^S, IFx, emieux, — SeeENVY.l In- 
fected with envy ; malicious ; pained by the ex- 
cellence or happiness of another ; jealous. 

See what a rent the enviom Casca made. Shak, 

Syn.--See Invidious, Jealous. 

fiN Yj-OtjS-LY, ad. In an envious manner ; with 
envy or jealousy. 

fiN'Vl-oys-NfiSS, TO. The state or the quality of 
being envious. Scott, 

jpN-Vl'RON, V, a. [Fr- emironner.l p. envi- 
roned ; pp. environing, environed.] 

1. To surround ; to encompass ; to enclose ; 
to encircle ; to circumscribe; to hem in; — to 
invest ; to heslege ; to beset. 

I stand aa one upon a rock 
Enmroned with a wilderness of sea. Shah 

Methought a legion of foul fiends 
Environed me. Shah 

2 . To involve ; to envelop ; to infold. 

But darknesB and the gloomy shade of death 
Environ you. Shah 

Syn.— See Circumscribe, Surround. 
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^;X-Vl'RQN-MiENT, n. The state of being envi- 
roned dr siuTounded. Holland* \ 

5X-VI'RQN§, or fiN'Vl-RSN^ [Sn-ve-rSn//, S. J, 
E . ; 5n-ve-r5iiz' or en-vs'runz, W , ; en-vl^runx, 
P. C* ^Vh , ; an'v^-ronz, F . ; Sn^’C-runz or ^n-vl'- 
runz, Ja* ; 5n've-r<Snz, Sjm. ; 5ng-ve-r3nz' or fn- 
vi'runz, Kl], n,pL [Fr. mrironsJl The places 
that surround or lie near a town or other place 
or spot ; places near \ neighborhood ; vicinity. 

When you go to Genoa, pray observe careMly all tho en- 
virons of it- Chefiterjieid, 

jm* “ This word is in general use, and ought to 
be pronounced like the English verb to enciron ; but 
the vanity of appearing polite keeps it still in the 
Trench pronunciation ; and, as the nasal vowels in 
the first and last syllables are not followed by hard c 
or It is impossible for a mere Englishman to pro- 
nounce it fashionably, — See Escore.” Walker, 

“ The fashionable pronunciation of the word enci- 
roTta is now neither English nor French ; though al- 
ready in Shafcspeare’s time, at least as a verb, that 
word, had acquired a completely English enunciation, 
and is often found among our best poets, where the 
new pronunciation, not recommended certainly by 
euphony, would destroy the verse.” Mtlford, JS04. 

jpN-V6L'VME, V, a. To include in, or form into, 
a volume. Month. R 6 'o. 

fiN'vSlJ'jM, 1. \Ex.mvoy4.'\ A public minister sent 
from one government or power to another on a 
special mission, and so differing from an ambas- 
sador ; a public diplomatic minister of second 
rank, inferior in dignity to an ambassador, but 
generally invested with equal powers. P. Cyc, 

2. A messenger, [n.] Blackmore, 

3. [Pr. envot^ f A kind of postscript, to en- 

force or recommend what had been previously 
written in prose or in rhyme. Warton. 

Sym—See Ambassador. 

n. The office of an envoy. Coventry. 

JfeN'VY, t?. a. [L. invideo ; against, and videoy 
to see ; It. invtdiare ; Sp, envidiar ; Fr. envier.'\ 
[f. ENVIED ; pp. ENVYING, ENVIED.] 

1. To hate or dislike another for excellence, 
happiness, or success. 

Ephraim shall not envy Judah, and Judah shall not vex 
Ephraim. Jsa. xi. la 

2. To grieve at any qualities of excellence or 
gifts of mrtune in another ; to grudge. 

You cannot envy your neighbor’s wisdom, if he gives you 
good counsel, nor his riches, if he supplies you In your 
wants. Siax/’i. 

MSSr The ancient pronunciation of this word was 
with the accent on the last syllable, and the y sounded 
as in eye«aa the Scotch pronounce it at this day.” 
Walker. 

jfeN'VY, V. n. To feel pain at the sight of excel- ! 
lence or felicity ; to feel envy. [rI] 

Who would envy at the prosperity of the wicked? JSp. Taylor. 
Charity enoietA not; charit? vaunteth not itself. I (?or. xui, 4. 

ilN^VY, n. [L. ^ It. imidia% Sp, envidia\ Fr. 
enme^ 

1. Fain, vexation, or hatred felt at the sight 
of the excellence, happiness, or prosperity of 
others ; grudge of the good of another. 

All the conspirators, save only he. 

Did that they did in envy of great Csssar. Shade. 
Bnvyy to which the ignoble mind’s a slave, 

Is emulation in the learned or brave. Tope, 

Emularion looks out for merits that she may exalt herself 
by a victory; envy spies out blemishes that she may lower 
aaotihiec by » defeat. Colton. 

Bnvy sets the stronger seal on desert. B, JonK^n. 
Bane envy withers at another's joy, 

And hates that excellence it cannot reach. Thornton. 

2. Malice ; malignity ; ill-will ; spite. 

For he knew that the chief prieats bad delivered him for 
emry. Mark xv. K). 

3. The object of envy. Svnft. 

4. t Ill-repute ; odium. ** To discharge {he 
king of the envy of that opinion.’* Moon, 

The tribune is provided of a speecdr 

To lay the envy of the war upon Olecto. A Jbmon. 

Syn. See Emulation, JeadoVsx. 

fiN'V'f-lN'G, n. Ill-will ; malice. Where envy- 
my and atrife is there is confusion.*^ James iii. 16. 

•f gN’-WAD'l*6W (pn-wbl'ls), V. a. To immerse, 
m in filth ; to roll ; to wallow. Spenser. 

WHjUlL', V. 0 , To encircle ; to inwheel. Shah. 

t jpN-Wl^DBW (9n-wl'da)f v. a. To make wider ; 
to wi^OQ. Coc&eram. 

f ^NT- WO'MAN u. Op To endow with 

the qualities of woman. Domed, 


t 51 N-w 6 mb' (en-wflmO, u* 1- To make preg- 
nant. “ Enwomhed of this child.” Spenser. 

2. To bury, as in a womb. Donne. 

^X-WRAP', V. a. To wrap up ; to inwrap. Shah, j 

JgX-WRAP'M^lXT (en-iap'ment), n. That which 
enwraps ; a wTapper. Shuekford. 

EN- WREATHE', u. a. See Inwreathe* Shelton. 

^IN-WROUGHT' (en-riwt'), v. a. See Inwrought. 

E'O-CENE, a [Gr. tjdis, the morning, and KatvdSi 
recent.] {Geol.) Relating to the first of the 
three or four subdivisions into which the tertia- 
ry period of the earth is divided by geologists ; 
— so named because the small proportion of 
living species of animals which it contains indi- 
cates what may be considered the dawn of the 
existing state of the animal creation. Lyell, 

5-0 'Ll- AN, a, 1. ^eog.) Relating to .ffiolia or 
to the ‘dialect of JSolia ; eolic. 

2. Relating to -Solus, god of the winds. 

Eolian harp, an instrument which is played by the 
action of the wind ; — so called from .SBoZws, god of 
the winds. — Eolian attachment, see dSOLlAN. 

5-5l'JO, a, [Gr. (Geoo.) Relating to 

.aSolia, or the Greek dialect of -^olia ; Eolian. 

5-Ol'IC, n. The dialect, verse, or music of the 
-aSolians. Smart. 


bastion, or the angle made by the face and 
flank. Brande. 

5-PAULE'M5NT, n. [Fr.] {FoH.) A sidework 
hastily raised to rover ornrrtrrr rriTiuop or men; 
— used also for i. dr- -vi n. -i-jr of a 

face and flank, or lor the redoubts made on a 
right line. Brande. 

EP'AU-LST, or EP-AU-LETTE', 71. [Fr. rjouw- 
lette\ epaule, the shoulder.] {Mil.) An orna- 
ment for the shoulder worn by military and 
naval officers ; a shoulder-knot. Burke. 

EP'AU-LET-T5D, a. Having epaulets ; furnished 
with epaulets. N. A. Rev. 

EP-^N-C^-PHAL'IC, G. {Anat.') Noting the bony 
arch which encompasses and protects the epen- 
cephalon. B 7 'ande. 

EP-5N-C£PH'A-L5n, n. [Gr. liti, near, and iy- 
Kitpalov, the brain.] (Anat.) The hindmost of 
the four primary divisions of the brain, includ- 
ing the medulla oblongata, po7is varolii, cerebel- 
lum, fourth ventricle. Bra 7 ide. 

£P-5“N£T'|0, a. [Gr. haiveriKds^ Laudatory; 
panegyrical. FkilUps. 

5-PEN'TH5-sIs, n . ; pi. ie-pEn^th^i-sS?. [L. ; Gr. 

{Gram.) The insertion of a letter or 
syllable m the middle of a word, as in the Latin 
rettulit for retuM. 


Andrews. 


5-5l'J-PILE, n. [L. JEolus, god of the winds, ?-Pto'TH5-SY, n. Same as Epenthesis. Craig. 
andi^iZG, aball.l A hollow baU of metal, with g. (Gram.) Inserted in the 

a small orifice through a pipe on two opposite middle of a word. Craig. 

sides, used to show how water may be convert- ^ 

edinto steam; — invented by Hero of Alexan- EPEROJSTE (5,-p^tn ), n. IJ^r*] An ornamental 
^ia, who describes a mode of communicating a stand, mth a large dish, for the centre of a ta- 
rotaiy motion to the ball, by allowing the steam 

to react on the atmosphere. — Written also EP-JEX-E-<^E'srs,n. [Gr. (Rhet.) A 

.Molipile. Stuart. ‘ full explanation or interpretation; exegesis. -AsA. 

E'dJsr,n. [Gr. an age, eternity.] (P7iilos- 5P-fiX.5-9^fiT'l-OAL, g. Explanatory; inter- 
ophy of FMto.) A virtue, attribute, or per- preting ; exegetical. Eg. Rev. 

S'PHA. .. I'PHAH, «. [Heb. nS^.] A Hebrew 

B'pAot, n. [Gr. added} to bring ^ “'a®"®, conta^ about one and one 

to; to, and dy®, to bring; It. ^atia; Sp. English bushels.— a bath. Gesemus. 

^aeta\ Vt. epaete.l (Chron.) The difference j^PH&D'R 4 ,n. [L., from Gr. the horse- 

in length between time as measured by the * tail.] {Bot.) A genus of plants, resembling 
sun, and time as measured by the moon ; the horsetail, the berries of one species of which are 

excess of the solar month above the lunar sy- eaten by the Russian peasants, and by tbe wan- 

nodical month, and of the solar year above tne dering hordes of all Great Tartary. Loudon. 

lunar year of twelve synodical months. Harris. „ r/-i j # x j 

J E-PHEM’E-RAf n. [Gr. ip//fi€pa’, h(, for, and 

EP-A-GO'^5» Ivaytayf], induction ; Ivdyw, ’ Vipepa, a day.] 

to bring in.] (Rhet.) A figure of speech which 1. (Med.) A fever continuing a day. Bailey. 

consists in proving universal propositions by 2. (j&wif.) A genus of Neuroptera that live in 

particulars. Crdbo. a perfect state only about 24 hours. Brands. 

£p'A-GON, n. [Gr. ht&yia, to lead or guide.] A 5-PHfiM'5-RAL W. P. J. E. F. Ja. 

truckle in a crane or a similar engine. Crabb. K. S 7 n.', e-fB'me-ral, S.], a. [It. effimero\ Sp. 

?-pAl'PATE, o. [L. e, prir., and m&o, , 

r ec era. i^ratg. , 


MP-J 7 J^-Jl-LEP'S 2 S,n. \l,.;Qr.hav 6 Xv^i 9 .'} (Rhet.) 
A figure by which the same word or sentence is 
repeated after a parenthesis. Atidrews. 

fiP-^-XAPH'O-RA, n. [Gr. ivavaipopd.']^ (Rhet.) 
A figure which* consists in the repetition of a 
word or words at the beginning of successive 
clauses ; anaphora. — See Anaphora.. (Mbbs. 

E’-PjlJr'Q~D 68 ,n. [Gr. lirdwiTof, a return.] (Rhet.) 
A figure of speech which consists in repeating 
a sentence or phrase backwards ; as, 

■What ’* Hecuba to him, or he to Hecuba? !^cik. 

tPT^-M’QR-THb^SlSfl. [Qr.havSpBtaais.l (Rhet.) 
A figure by which the speaker recalls or retracts 
■yi^hat he ha-s said, in order to substitute some- 
thing else stronger or more appropriate. Fowler. 

5-PAN'TH03|;^, ol [Git. kd,. upon, and dvBog, a 
flower.] (J3o^.) Growing upon flowers, as some 
fungi do. Craig. 

ifeP'ARjCH, n, [Gr. Ixo^oi; btl, upon, to 

rule.] The governor ofa Ghrecian province. Ash, 

fip'ARCH-Y, n, [Gr. heapj^al.) A province under 
the jurisdiction of an eparch. Craig. 

5-PAULE', n. [Fr.] (Fort.) The shoulder of a 


5P-fiX.5-9^fiT'l-OAL, G. Explanatory; inter- 
preting; exegetical, Ec, Rev. 

E'PHA, or E'PHAH, n. [Heb. n&&^.] A Hebrew 

dry measure containing about one and one 
ninth English bushels:— • a bath. Gesenius. 

E^PHED 'Rj3, n. [L., from Gr. l((>ilpa, the horse- 
* tail.] (Bbi.) A genus of plants, resembling 
horsetail, the berries of one species of which are 
eaten by the Russian peasants, and by tbe wan- 
dering hordes of all Great Tartary. Loudon. 

E-PHEM'E~RA^ n, [Gr. iirlf for, and 

‘ ^pfpa, a day.] 

1. (Med.) A fever continuing a day. Bailey. 

2. (EniJ^ A genus of Neuroptera that live in 
a perfect state only about 24 hours. Brande. 

5-PHfiM'5-RAL [e-fSm'e-rfil, W. P, J, E, F. Ja. 
K. S7n.; e-fS^mq-ral, S.], a. [It. efimero', Sp. 
efimero', Fr. epAeme^v.] 

1, Beginning and ending in a day ; existing 
for, or less than, one day ; diurnal ; as, *^Ephem* 
oral insects.” 

2. Short-lived; as, “ EpAsmerGniterature.” 

5-PH£m'5-R^L, n. An ephemeral plant or pro- 
duction ; a thing very short-lived. West, Rev, 

5-PHIsM'5-rAN, A neuropterous insect; a day- 
fly ; an ephemeron. Brande. 

5-PH£m'5-rIu, g. Ephemeral, [r.] Clarke. 

5-PH£M'5-RIS, pi. fiFH.E-MfiR'|-D«$. [L., 
from Gr, Itjnfpeeig ; int, for, and a day.] 

1. A journal ; a diary. Johmon, 

2. (Astron.) An astronomical almanac ; a ta- 
ble which assigns the place of a celestial body 
at noon for a number or successive days* Hina. 

3. (Literature.) A collective name for re- 

views, magazines, and all kinds of periodical 
literature. Brande. 

Byn . — See Calendar. 

5-PHfeM'5-RtST, n. 1. One who consults the 
! planets ; one who practises astrology. Howell. 

I 2. One who keeps a journal ; a journalist. 

5-PH:fiM'5-R6N, M. ; pi. n-FH£M'9-R^. [Or. l(ti^ 
fjapos, daily.] An insect or worm that lives but 
a day ; an ephemeran. Derham. 

5-TH£m'5-ROG3, g. Short-lived; ephemeral. 

The ephemermts tsled* [ e .] Burke. 

j 5-PHE'siAN (e-ffi'zhan), n. (Geog.) 1. A native 
I of Ephesus, in Asia Minor. 
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2, t A <lissoliite person. Shnl, 

‘••Wliy termed Rpkf,<!mn is not clear, and it 
\\(iuld he vain to nmjertiire the ongm of ao idle and 
familiar an evpreasnm.” ^Vares* 

EPH-I-Ar^'^TK!:^, w. [Gr. ; c^idAxo), to leap 

upon.] The nightmare. JBrandt\ 

EPH'QD [efed, S. P. J. E, F. Ja. K. Sm. C. ; 6f yd 
or e'fod, ir.], n. [Heb. from to 

gird on.] An ornamental part of the dress worn 
by the Hebrew priests, consisting of two pieces, 
one of which covered the front of the body and 
the other the back, joined together, and attached 
by a girdle over the shoulders and around the 
waist. Calmet, 


jfePH'QR, w. [Gr. I^opof.] 
— See Ephorus. 


A Spartan magistrate. 

Mitford. 


^PH'OR-AL-TY, n. The office or the term of an 
ephor. * Mitford, 

EPH'g-R&S, n.; pi. jgpjy'p-JBf, [L., from Gr. 

hpopos i iifjopdd), to inspect.] One of five magis- 
trates of Sparta who were appointed to balance 
and check the regal power. Crabb, 

fiP'IC, a. [Gr. €ffOf, a word, a tale ; irrocd^ ; L- epi~ 
ctis\ It. Sp. epiro; Fr. Narrative; 

spoken or delivered in a narrative form ; not rep- 
resented dramatically; as, **An epic poem.” 

Epic versf^ hexameter verse, used in the epic poetry 
of the Greeks and Romans. 

fiP'JC, n. A narrative poem, of elevated character, 
describing generally the exploits of heroes, as 
the Iliad and Odijs’se}/ of Homer, the JBneid of 
Virgil, and the Fat adtso Lost of Milton. Brands. 

j&P-l-CAR'i-DAN, n. [Gr. fVf, upon, and a 
shrimp.] {Conch.') An equal-footed crustacean, 
w’hich is parasitic upon shrimps. Brandc. 

fiP'I-CARP, n. [Gr. hi, upon, and Kagxds, fruit.] 
{Bot.) The external layer of the pericarp, 
termed the skin of fruits. P. Ci/c. 

£p'I-CEDE, n. [Gr. hmAlmv ; L. epicedion.) 
A funeral discourse or song, [r.] Donne. 

fep-I-OE'Dl-AL, a. Elegiac ; epicedian. Ee. JRev. 

iP-J-OE'DI-AN, a. Elegiac ; mournful. Cockeram. 

Jgp-/-CE'P/-&W, n. [L.] An elegy; a funeral 
song or poem ; a dirge. Sandys. 

jBP'J-CENE, a, [Gr. itrfKotvoy ; hi, to, and teoivds, 
common ; L. epicoenus ; Fr, ^pic^.l (Gram.) 
Common ; of both kinds ; — applied to Latin 
and Greek nouns which, whether masculine or 
feminine in form, may be applied to either 
gender. B. Jo7ison. 

jfeP-l-C^l-RAS'TlC, n. [Gr. l^rocfpaoroifds.] (Med.) 

An emollient or soothing medicine. Crohh. 

jSP-l-j0Hl-RE'MA, n . ; pi. [Gr. 

hixfipniia.) ^ (BJket. & Logic.) A form ol argu- 
ment in which the premises of a syllogism are 
laid down and proved, one or both of them, be- 
fore drawing the conclusion. Smart. 

£p-j-c6l'10, a. [Gr, hi, upon, and k<hhv, the co- 
lon.] (Med.) Itelating to that part of the ab- 
domen which is over the colon. — 


£P-|C-TE'TI^N, a. Relating to Epictetus, an 
ancient Stoic philosopher. Smart. 

fip'l-CURE, n. [L. Epictmes. — See Epiou^tBAN.] 

1, t An Epicurean. Bacon. 

2. A man given to luxury ; a luxurious eater ; 

a voluptuary ; a sensualist, Shak. 

Syn.— See sensuawst. 

II J^P-l-OU-RE'AN (m) S. W. P.J. 

B. F. Ja. K. Sm. C . ; ^p-e-kQ're-siu, n. A 
follower of Epicurus, an ancient Greek phfloso^- 
pher one who is devoted to pleasure. ** Certain 
philosophers of the Epicureans I* Acts xvii. 18. 

II fiP-I-Cy-RE'AN, a. [Gr. hiKobpeios ; L. epie^lre^^s.l 

L Pertaining to Epicurus, an ancient Greek 
philosopher, who considered pleasure as the 
chief good; as, ‘'The Epicureem philosophy.” 

2. Eevoted to pleasure; given to luxury; 
luxurious. “ Epieuream codksJ* Bhm. 
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! risino% ¥t. tpievrisine.) 

1. Devotion to the luxuries of the table ; lux- 
urious living; luxury ; sensual pleasure, i^hak. 

2. The doctrine of Epicurus. ‘ IVarton. 

* EP'l-cr-RIZE, r. n. 1. To devour like an epicure ; 
to feast ; to feed. Ffufler. 

2. To profess the doctrine of Epicurus, or 
the Epicurean philosophy. Cudworth. 

Ep'I-CY-CLE (gp'e-si-kl), n. [Gr. hi, upon, and 
kIkkq%, a circle ; It. <x J5p. epiciclo ; Fr. ejticyelell 
(As^ron.) In the Ptolemaic sv^tem, a circle 
having its centre on the circumference of an- 
other greater circle; a small orbit in which a 
heavenly body moves around a centre fixed 
upon the deferent of a planet and carried along 
upon it. — See Deferent. 

Cycle and epieych^ orb m orb. Milton. 

fiP-l-CY'CLCllD, ri. [Gr. hi, up- 
on, kCkXos, a^ circle, and (7&os, 



ment to the principles of Epicurua. Moimgbroke, 


form; Tr. t^pieyclotde.} (AfoM.) 

A curv’e line generated by the 
revolution of a point in the circumference of a 
circle which rolls on the circumference of an- 
other circle either internally or extemallv; 
thus, A being a circle around the circumference 
of which B revolves, a point fixed upon the cir- 
cumference of B will describe the epicycloid 
ODE. Davies 4r Peek» 

fip-l-CY-CLC)lD^\L, a. Relating to, or resem- 
blingj an epicycloid. Francis. 

EP-I-CY-CLaiD'AL- WHEEL', 
n. A wheel or ring fixed 
to a frame-work, toothed 
on its inner side, and hav- 
ing in gear with it an- 
other toothed wheel of 
half the diameter of the 
first, fitted so as to revolve 
about the centre of the 
latter. 

jO^This is a beautiful method ot converting circu- 
lar into alternate motion, or alternate into circular. 
While the revolution of the smaller wheel is taking 
place, any point whatever on its circumference will 
describe a straight line, or will pass and repass 
through a diameter of the circle, once during each rev- 
olution. tn practice, a piston, rod, or other reciprocat- 
ing part, may be attached to any point on the cir- 
cumference of the smaller wheel. Biffdow. 

£P-1-d£m'{C, n. A disease which attacks many 
persons at the same time. Burke. 

£p-I-Dj6m' 1C, > among, and Sfjpos, 

£P-l-DJfiM'I-CAL, J people ; It. § Sp. epidemico ; 
Fr. ^id^migite.1 (Med.) That falls at once 
upon great numbers of people, as a disease or 
pestilence ; generally prevailing; affecting great 
numbers ; general ; pandemic. 

Syn.— See Contagious. 

fip-l-DfiM'l-CAL-LY, ad. In the manner of an 
epidemic. * * Boyle. 

fiP-I-DfiM'J-OAL-NjSsS, n. The state of being ep- 
idemical. ’ ^ Ash. 

j6P-I-DjBM-I-6G^RA-PHY, n. [Gr. hi, among, 
people, and to write.] A histoiy 

or description of epidemics. DwngUson. 

fiP-l-DfiM-l-Q-Ld^'l-OAL, a. Relati^ to epi- 
demiology. Dr. JBwbingt^ 

:gp-l-pfiM-|-dL'Q-gY, n. [Gr. hl> ambng, 
people, and Xoy&i, a discourse.] ^ The doctrine 
of epidemics. DungUson. 

£p'T-DfiM-Y, n. [Gr. hthph ; L., It., ^ Sp. 
d^ia ; Fr. epialhnie.'] A disease which attacks 
several persons at the same time ; an epidemic 
disease. Dunglison. 

EP'-I-D^' DRUM, n. [Gr. hi, upon, and bivbpov, 
a tree.] (Bot.) A genus of orchidaceous epi- 
phytes, consisting of numerous species, and 
found almosi: exclusively in South America. 

Bcdrd. 

fiP-{-P£R'MAL, a. [Gr. hi, upon, and Sippa, the 
skin.] Relating to the epidermis, or skin, or 
bark; epidermic. Maunder. 

£p-I-D£R'M¥“OtJs, G. Epidermic. Clarke. 

£p-1-D£r'M 10, > Relating to the epider- 

£p-1-D£r'M 1-CAL, ) mis ; epidermal. Dunglison. 


EriGRAM3IATIZE 

[It. ^ Sp. EP-I-DER’MI-DAL, a. Epidermic. Clarke. 

ky -DER'MJS, n . ; pi. Jtp-j-nkR'Mf-Dfis. [L,, from 
Gr. nTtctnpii,) 

1. The cuticle or scarf skin of the 

body of man or other animals. DungUsoti. 

2. (Bot.) The skin or exterior coating of a 

P^ant. Gray. 

EP-I-DiO'TlC, } hihiKUKds; hihuc- 

EP-I-DIC'Tl-CAL, J %vpt, to sho%v forth.] Dis- 
playing; shelving forth. Knox. 

EP^I-JDJD'y-JHIS, 71. [Gr. (Anat.) A 

long canal formed by the union of all the semi- 
niferous vessels folded several times upon them 
selves upon the outside of the tc&ticle.Dunglison. 

I llP'l-DOTE, n. [Gr. hifiii^iopt, to increase.] (Mm.) 
A mineral which occurs crystallized, massive, 
and granular, variously colored, and containing 
chiefly silica, alumina, lime, and iron. Dana. 

£p-I-DOT'IC, a. (Min.) Relating to epidote ; 

containing epidote. Craig. 

&P~I-JDRd'JrT-A, 71. [Gr. htSpopia, a sudden at- 
tack.] (Med.) An afflux of humors, particular- 
ly of blood, to any part of the body. Craig. 

'4, 71. [Gr. hi, upon, and the earth.] 
(Bot.) A genus of plants containing one species, 
the Eptgtea reopens, or creeping epigeea, a very 
fragrant American plant. Gray. 

£p-J-Gj®'OUS, a. (Bot.) Growing on, or close to, 
the earth. Gt'ay. 

SP-I-gAs'TRI-AL, a. Epigastric. Lexiphanes. 

feP-l-GAS'TRJC, a, [Gr. hty 6 arpt 0 ii hi, upon, 
and yacrup, the belly ; It. ^ Sp. epigasirico ; Fr- 
epigastrique.'] (Anat.) Pertaining to the epi- 
gastrium. “ The epigastric region.” Dunglison. 

£P-1-GAS'TRI-Cm, n. [L.; Gr. hiydarptov; hi, 
upon, and yatrrnp, the belly.] (Med.) The su- 
perior part of the abdomen. Hohlyn. 

Sp-I-gAs'TRQ-OELE, n. [Gr. hi, upon, yaordp, 
the stomach, and sfiXti, a tumor.] (Med.) A her- 
nia of the stomach, or of the parts near it, wheth- 
er formed by the stomach or not. DuiigUson. 
jfeP-l-^jQ'^L, a. [Gr. hi, upon, and yia or yi), the 
earth.] (Bot.) Growing above ground; epigai- 
ous. Baffour, 



[L. ; Gr. hi, towards, and y?, 
Same as Perigee. 


fip'l-^EB, ? 

) the earth.] 

fiP'l-GENE, a. [Gr. htyevffg, growing after.] 

1. (Crystallography.) Noting a form not nat- 
ural to a substance. JSamiUon. 

2. (Geol) Originating on the surface. Clarke. 

£p'[-GLOt, n. Same as Epiglottis. Ogilvie. 

fiP-l-GLOT'TlC, a. (Med.) Relating to the epi- 
glottis or cartilage of the larynx covering tne 
glottis. Dungason* 

MP-hOLdT’TiS, n. [L. ; Gr. Wlawrfr; hi, 
upon, and yXarr^ff, the glottis; Fr. ^igloUe.} 
(Anat.) A cartilage of the larynx, which covers 
the aperture of the windpipe. Hohlyn. 

fiP'l-GRAM.n- [Qx. hiypa^/ta, an inscription; hi, 
upon, and ypdppa, a writing; L. ^ It. epigrafri' 
7 na ; Sp. e^igrama ; Fr. ipigramme.'l 

1. t An inscription. Hidoet. 

2. A pointed couplet or stanza ; a short poem 
ending {n a point or turn of wit. 

The In Ihe concluaion fcakes its place. 

And Is the opigrwn'c peealiar ipracei 
Some unexpected ana some bmng thought. 

With, poignant wit and sharp expression fln.ught. Anon. 
An ippiffram is like a bee— a thing 
Of little size, with honey and a sting. 

Wipplmoorth, •Bcom MartioU. 


£p'I-GRAm-JST, n. An epigrammatist. Ogilvie. 

£P-{-GRAM-MAT^IC, I htypappartteds ; 

£p-[-GRAM-MAT'{-GAL, 1 Jj, epigramiftaticus I It, 
epiqrammatico ; Sp. ^gramatico ; Fr. epigram- 
matiquel] 

1. Relating to, or partaking of, epigrams 
“The epigrammaHe turns of Lucan.” Addison, 

2. Dealing in epigrams ; writing epigrams. 

“ Epigrammixiical poet.” Camden. 

£P-1-6RAM'MA-TIST, n. [Gfr. htypappaTtarfigll 
A writer of, or dealer in, epigrams. “The ep*- 
grammaUst Martial.” Peacham. 

jBp-I-GRAm'M^-TIze, V. a. To represent or ea&, 
press by epi^ams. Ed. Eev. 
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BP'I-GR.ApH, w. [Gr. ; hf, upon, and 

yjod^ft), to write ; It. «>? Sp. eptgr<tfe ; Fr. ^'pufraplie.'l 
‘ 1. An inscription on a building. Fairhott. 

2. (^Literuiure.) A citation from some author, 
or a sentence framed for the purpose, placed at 
the commencement of a work or of its separate 
divisions. Braytde. 


£P-I-GRAPH'|09, w. pi 
tions. 


The science of inscrip- 
Month, Mev, 


J^-pIg'RA-PHY, n, [Gr. irriYQfitpih} The study or 
knowle’dge ot’ inscriptions ; an inscription. 

g-Pl^'Y-NOtJS, a, [Gr. £«■<, upon, and yuPTi, a 
female.] Growing upon the top of the 

ovary, as the corolla and stamens of the huckle- 
berry and the cranberry. Gray, 

feP'i-LKP-SY, n, [Gr. ; imXaix^dvta^ to seize 

upon; Ia,' epilepsia ‘y It. epilessia\ Sp. epilepsia; 
Ft, epilepsie,} (ATerf.) The falling sickness; a 
disease of the brain which causes persons affect- 
ed with it to fall down suddenly, and is attended 
by convulsive stupor. Dunglison. 

fiP-I-L»fiP^TJG, ) [Gr. iieiXtjTrrtKSs ; L. 

]BP-|-LEP'T|-CAL, > lepticus ; It. epiUttico ; Sp. 
epiiepiico ; Ff. epileptique.l 

1. Diseased with an epilepsy ; convulsed. 

“ Epileptic visage.” ^ Skak, 

2. Pertaining to epilepsy, or the falling sick- 
ness ; as, “ An epileptic nt.” 

£p-|-LEP'T|C, n. One diseased or afflicted with 
epilepsy. Farmer, 

feP-l-LSlP^TlCS, n. pi, {Med,') Medicine^ for the 
cure of epilepsy. Crabb, 

EP-PLb'BFiX^My n, [Gr. hi, upon, and Xoi36sy a 
pod.l {Bot,) A genus of plants, which have 
the flower seated, as it were, on the top of the 
pod ; the willow herb. Loudon, 

t feP-l-LQ-GA'TION, n. Conclusion of a dis- 
course. Skelton. 

Relating to, or like, an 

J§P-l-L6^'l-CjyL, J epilogue. Qit. Rev. 

5-PIL^0-9JI§M, n. [Gr. hdoytcfids.} Computa- 
tion; enumeration. Gregory. 

^^-Plli-Q-GlS^TIC, a. Having the nature of, or 
resembling, an epilogue. IFarton. 

^-pIl'Q-^Ize, V. n. [L. epilogo ; Old Fr. epilo~ 
To speak an epilogue ; to conclude ; to 
finish; to end. [b..] Cockeram, 

|I-PIL'9-^IZE, V, a. To add or deliver in the 
manner of an epilogue, [r.] * Was epilogizing 
his witty raillery.” Studenty 1750. 

(SpVl«&), w* [Gr. ^TTt^oyos; hiXiyta, 
to conclude ; ini, upon, and Xlyv, to speak ; L. 
epilogus ; It. & Sp. epilogo ; Fr. epHogue.] 

1. ’{Drama!) A poem or speech addressed to 
the spectators at the end of a play. 

2 . (Rhet.) The conclusion of a discourse, or- 

dinarily containing a recapitulation of the prin- 
cipal matter delivered. London Ency, 

fep^l-txQ-GUIZE (^5p'e-l9-|iz)» ri, & a* Same as 
Epiivooize. — S ee Epilooizb. MiHon, 

MiJP- PM4- Osa 'JV\3Sy n. pi [Gr. inlpaxost equipped 
for battle. 

{OmiSh.) A 
sub - family 
of tenuiros- 
tral birds, 
of the or- 
der Fasse- 
nwandfam- 

' ily Vpupi'- Kplnaacbtw spe^osoi* 
plumed birds. Gray. 

JGr. inly upon, and pvp^sy a 
Umb.] {Zoal) The part of the segment of an 
articulated animal, which is above the joint of 
the hmb. Owm, 

Mp-^JtJ^GL^TTSi ^ y n, [Fr.] An iroh needle for 
pi^cmg the cartridge of a piece of ordnance 
before pruning. Siocqueler, 

feP-l-NF^Cr-QN (5p-^iiIshVun, 66), n. [Gr. ^»r£- 
viKiov; JETT/, upon, and vikv, victory.] A song 
of triumph; a paean. T. Warton. 

n . ; pi. ftp-t-NWTi-nts. [Gr. 
vvKrlf ; iir(, at^ and wxrds, night.] {Med.) *A 



sore at the comer of the eye, which is most pain- 
ful at night. Wiseman, 

£p-r-PAC’TI8, 71 , [L., from Gr. fVxTra/cnf, helle- 

borine.] {Bot.) A genus of orchideous, hardy 
plants. ‘ Loudon. 

9-PIP-|;-DOM'|:-TRY, 7t. [Gr. fVf, upon, nobiy the 
foot, and filrpov, 'measure.] Measurement of 
figures that stand upon the same base. Dos. ^ P, 

£P-I-PET'A“L0US, a. [Gr. ini, upon, and niraXov, 
a leaf.] (Bot.) N oting any organ of a plant which 
is seated upon the corolla or the petals. Craig. 

jp-PlPR'A-NY n, [Gr. ini<p6vtia, ap- 

pearance, manifestation.] A festival celebrated 
on the 12th day after Christmas, in commemo- 
ration of the manifestation of Christ by the star 
which guided the Magi to Bethlehem. IVheatly, 

EP-I-PHQ-NE'MA, n. jX., from Gr. hrttptbvTifjta,) 
{Rhet.j An exclamation; a smart sentence at 
the close of a speech. South, 

E-PlPH'Q-R^(e-plfo-ra),». [Ti.. ^rom Gr. ^ 

1. {Med.) An involuntary ;.i '1 c on^i .iv#w •• 
the water of the eye ; the watery eye. Dunglison. 

2. {Rhet.) Yehement declamation; an em- 
phatic repetition. Clarke, 

fiP'f-PHRAGBI (5p'e-fr^m)* [Gr. inKpodcntii, to 
block up.] {Conch.) The membranaceous or 
calcareous substance by w-hich some species of 
mollusks close the aperture of the shell when 
they retire within to hibernate. Woodward, 

£p-I-PHtL-LQ-SPER'i\IOyS, a, [Gr. My upon, 
(pbXXov, a leaf, and enipfta, seed.] {Bot.) Having 
the seeds on, or at the back of. the leaves, as 
ferns. Bar?'is, 

MP-l-PHtLXoyS,or Jg-PlPH Yli-LOtJs (132), j. 
a. [Gr. in(y upon, and (pbXXovy a leaf.] {Bot.) 8^ 
Growing upon, or inserted on, the leaf. 

HensloiD, 


gp-j.pHtS'^I-AI., a, 
epiphysis. 


Having the character of an 
Smart. 


^l-PlPH'y-SIS (c-pire-sls),7i. [Gr. irf^ucrij.] {Med.) 
Any portion of a bone separated from the body 
of the bone by a cartilage, which becomes con- 
verted into bone by age. 

The epiphysis of the foetus becomes the apophysis of the 
adult. J>tmgli 80 iu 

fip'l-PIIYTE, n, [Gr. ini, upon, and Hrov, a plant.] 
{Bot.) A plant that grows upon other vegeta- 
bles or trees, adhering to their baik, but deriv- 
ing no nutriment from them ; aii-plant. — See 
Aik^plant. P* Cyo, 

:6p-l-PHy'TAL, ? {Bot.) Pertaining or relat- 

jSP-I-PHf T'lC, ) ing to an epiphyte. Gray, 

£P-1-PL5-R0'SIS, n, [Gr. MnX/,0bi<rtg.1 {Med.) 
Excessive repletion ; distention, as of the ar- 
teries or veins with blood. Dunglison, 

MP~LPL^X'rSyn. [Gr.lff«r;i«|is, blame.] {Rhet.) 
A figure used when an elegant kind of upbraid- 
ing is employed to convince. Crabb, 

Jgl-pfPXp-C®, n, [Gr. intnXoKh, a plaiting together.] 
{Rhet.) A gradual rising of one clause of a sen- 
tence out of another ; a climax. Scott. 

E-pIp'LQ-CELB, n. [Gr. MnXoov, the omentum 
or caul, and KfjXijy a tumor.] {Med.) Hernia of 
the omentum or caul. Brande. 

JJ-pfP'LO-fc, a. Relating to the epiploon, omen- 
tum, or caul. Dunglison. 

Jg!-PlPXO-f3N, n. [Gr- MnXoov ; M, upon, and nXita, 
to swim.] (Anal) A prolongation of the peri- 
toneum, which floats above a portion of the in- 
testines, and is formed of two Tnembranoua 
layers with vessels and fatty bands distributed 
through it ; the omentum ; the caul. Dunglison, 

n. [Gr. MMu>, to overflow, 
and ItJyo«r,a discourse.] (Bot.) The department 
of botanical physiolo^ which trfats of the ef- 
fects of external agents on living plants. 

EP-L'SCjt'J\rFijfM, n. [E. ; Gr. tntaieynnnv ; M, 
upon, and aKnvti, the stage. [ (Arch.) The story 
over the stage in a theatre. W. Smith. 

]^PIS'CQ-P^-CT, n. [Gr. McKono^, a bishop ; L. 
emsaopattfs ; tt. eniscopato ; Sp. episcopado ; Fr. 
ipisooped . — See Bishop.] {Ecd.) That form 
of church government in which diocesan bish- 


ops are established as distinct from, and supe- 
rior to, priests or presbyters ; the government o? 
the church by three distinct orders of m:ni>tt'rs, 
— bishops, priests, and deacons. StiUmnjULf. 

jg-PIS'CO-PAL, a. [L. episcopalis; It. episcopale, 
Sp. episcojial; Fr.^ tpiscopalJ) Belonging to 
episcopacy ; belonging to a bishop ; vested in a 
bishop ; episcopalian. ** jurisdiction.” 

** Episcopal authority.” Rogers. 

5-PlS^CO-PAL, 71, A bishop. [Scotland.] Jod>ell. 

Jg;-PlS-00-PATd-.\N, a. Relating to episcopacy; 
episcopal. ’ Fox, 

Jgl-Pis-CQ-PAXI-AN, n. One who adheres to 
episcopacy ; a cThurchman. C. J. Fox. 

Jgl-PlS-CO-PA'L|-AN-I§M, n. Episcopacy. Ec, Rev. 

E-PiS'CQ-PAL-LY, ad. In an episcopal manner. 

t 5-P1S'CQ-PANT, 71, A bishop. Milton. 

^;-PlS' CO-PATE, n. The office or rank of a 
bishop’; a bishopric. • 

These great qualities conducted you to the epi'<ovate. 

Arnold to Abp, Ilemng, 1744. 

t ?I-pIs^(JQ-PATE, V, 71. To be made, or to act as, 
a bishop. lVyche7dy. 

That a gratified man might eptseqpeite. The Leader. 

t jP-PIS-CO-PA'T1QN, n. The office or duty of a 
bishop. ’ 

He is expcctccl a master of episcopation. The Leader. 

?-PlS'CQ-PI-CiDE, 71. [L. episcopus (Gr. hiuKonos), 
a bishop, and ccedOy to kill.] The killing of a 
bishop. (Jla7'ke* 

t ^!-PIS'C0-PY» Tt* [Gr. inta-Kon/}; incaKonlaj, to 
examine.] ‘Survey; search. Mzlton. 

£P-{-S6'DAL, a. Relating to episode or digres- 
sion ; episodical. aV. Brit. Rev. 

£p'I-s6de, 91. [Gr. inftodSiov ; It. Sp. episodio ; 
Fr. ^isoae.] An incidental narrative, or digres- 
sion, as in a poem, separable from the main 
subject, yet rising naturally from it. Addiso7u 
Relating to episode ; cpisodi- 
Dr. Mott. 

a. [It. ^ Sp. episodico; Fr. 
^isodique.'] ^ Contained in an 


episode ; pertaining to an episode ; digresbion- 
lL “ Episodical ornaments.” D7'ydm. 

By way of ^isode or 
Bp, Kurd, 


EP-l-SO'Dl-AL, a. 
c^; episofial. 

£P-1-S6D'IC, I 

fiP-l-sOD'J-O^L, 

O' * ’ 

al 

:gP-|-S6D'l-CAL-LY, ad. 
digression. * 

£P-1-SPAs'TTC, a. [Gr. in , upon, and o-Trtfw, to 
draw ; Fr. ^ispasHgtie.'] Pertaining to blisters ; 
drawing; blistering. Arbuthnot, 

jfeP-J-SPAS'TICS, n, pi, (Med^ External appli- 
cations to the skin, which produce a serous or 
puriform discharge, by exciting inflammation ; 
vcsicatories ; blisters. Hohlyn. 

£p'I-SPE;RM, n. [Gr. M, upon, and ani^pa, seed,] 
(Ro^.) The skin or coat of a seed, especialh” the 
outer coat. Gray. 

:fiP-l-SPER'MIO, a. {Bot.) Pertaining to the epi- 
sperm, or coat of a seed. Ogilme. 

&P-1S-tMX' 1S, n, [Gr. imardMv, to drop, to 
trickle.] {Med.) A bleeding at the nose. Brande, 

:IP-I-ST£R'NAL. n. [Gr. M, upon, and trrlpvop, 
the breast.]* (Zobll The piece of the segment 
of an articulate animal which is immediately 
above the sternum. OweTz, 

MP^TS-TirdT'O’-JV'dS, n, [Gr. intodev, forwards, 
and rflvo), to bend.] {Med.) A spasmodic affec- 
tion by which the body is bent forwards. Brande. 

feP-I-STll/BITE, n. [Gr. M, with, and Eng. 5^/7- 
bife.) {Mm.) A crystallized mineral, consisting 
chiefly of silica, alumina, lime, and soda, and 
occurring with stilhite. Dana. 

|;-PlS'TLE ( 9 -pIs'sl), n. [Gr, McroXt}, a message ; 
inioriXXuty to send to ; ini, to, and crriXXts, tO' send ; 
L., It., i Sp. epistola ; Fr. tlfdtre.'] 

1. A written communication to a person or 
persons ; a letter ; a writing sent ; — applied par- 
ticularly in dignified discourse or in speaking of 
‘ ■ ' " irofthe ancients; as, 

*^Bpistksof Cicero.” 
A portion of Holy 


the letters of the apostles, or of the ancients 
*♦ The Epistles of Paul ” 

2. {Catholic Church.) 

Scripture read at mass. 
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Syn.— Lefiors aro short written communica- j 
tions ; an tpistb* is a more formai adUi ess in wnt* 
inar, or a letter written for home special purpose. | 

^-PlS'TLE, r. a. To write, as an epistle. “ Thus ’ 
much may be epistied,” ^Ti/ton. 

t ^I-PIS'TL^IR (e-pls'lcr), ?i, 1. A venter of epistles 
or letters. Bp. Half. 

2. { Eccl.) Formerly the priest who read the | 
epistle at the communion table. Baihy. 

^i-lMS'TO-LA-RYj ephtolaris \ It, | 

lare\ '<i^.'epistolar \ Fr. epistulaire.^ \ 

1. Kelating to letters ; suitable to letters ; as, ! 

‘ “ An ppistotan/ style.” 

2. Having the form of letters ; transacted by 
letters. “ Epistolary correspondence.” Addison. 

^-PIS 'TO-LET, «. A short epistle, [it.] C. Lamb. 

ilP-JS-TuL'lC, ) hi(no7.tK6i j L. cpiS- 

EP-tS-t6l'1-CAL, > toliciis ; It. ^ Sp. epistoUco.^ 
Having the form of an epistle; pertaining to 
epistles ; epistolary. Bentley. 

^;-PIS'TQ-LtZE,V.n. To WTite letters. [«.•] Howell. 

g-PjEs'TQ-LlZ-lglR, n. One who epistolizes; a 
writer of epistles. Howell. 

5;-PiS-TQ-LO-GRAPH'IC, a. [Gr. iTrurrol.t}, a mes- 
sage, and to write.] Helouging to epis- 
tolary writing ; epistolary. Sharpe. 

e-PiS-TQ-LOG'RA-PHY, n. The art or the prac- 
tice of writing epistles. Cmrke. 

K-P/S ' TO^M4^ n. [Gr. iiri, upon, and artf/xa, the 

* mouth.] (Conch.) The space between the an- 
tenn® and oral cavity in Crustacea. Maunder. 

P-PiS'^TRO-PHip, n. [Gt. ; iirt, to, and 

crpofpiji a’ return.] (Rhet.) A figure which con- 
cludes each member of a sentence with the 
same word or phrase. Chambers. 

fiP'l-ST'S'LE, n. [Gr. hi<rrl'Xtov; im, upon, and 
art}?.ogj a column ; It. epistilio ; Sp. epistilo ; Fr. 
4pistyle.'\ (Arch.) The part of a bxiilding laid up- 
on the capital of a pillar; an architrave. Bniton. 

£P'I-TAPH (Sp'^taf), n. [Gr. imrdtl^tov; kf, 
upon, and rdipoe, a ^ave, a tomb ; L. ej>itaphi~ 
um ; It. epitaffio ; Sp. epitajio ; Fr. ipitaphe^ 
An inscription on a tomb or monument in hon- 
or of a person deceased ; — a short epigram- 
matic composition, suitable to be placed on the 
tomb or monument of a deceased person. 

An epitnph ought not nocessaray to be an epigram, tliougb 
most clever ones arc epigrams. Athenanim. 

fiP-l-TA'PHl-AN, a. Haying the nature of an epi- 
taph ; epitaphic. ** Epiiajpiian speech.” MiUort. 

SP-I-TAPH'JC, a. Relating to, or resembling, an 
epitaph; epitaphiau. J. Taylor. 

SP'I-TAPH-IST, n, [Gr. iffira^/errijr.] A writer of 
epitaphs. For. Qu. Reo. 

5-pIT^A-sIs, n. [Gr. kiramg, a heightening.] 
(Rhet.) 

1. The part of a play in which the plot thick- 
ens, or which leads to the catastrophe. 

The play, which will draw on the epitasis now. J?. Joiuon. 

2, That part of an address or oration which 

appeals to the passions. Clarke. 

§. (Logic.) The consequent term of a propo- 
sition. Craig. 

4:. (Med.) The paroxysm, or period of vio- 
lence, of a fever, or a disease. Dunglison. 

feP-I-THi^-LA'Ml-i)M, n. [L.,from Gr, imdi^Xhftiov; 
upon, and a bride-chamber; Fr. 

epithalme.') A nuptial song ; a congratulatory 


The epithalamium sung 
Sandys. 

Relating to an epithala- 
N. Br%U Refo. 


poem on a marriage, 
by a crowned muse,* 

|!P-{-TH4-lAm'{C, a. 
mium. 

£p-1-THAl'A-MY, n. A nuptia]l spng ; an etoitha- 
lamium, [e.] O^migK 

n. [Gr. h(, upon, and OtjM, a 
nipple.] (jinat.) The cuticle which covers parts 
depriv^ of derma or true skin, as the nipple, 
mucous membranes, lips, &c. iHmgUson. 

w, [Gt. iitlSffza ; hi, upon, and TCdnfa, 
to place; L. schema: Fr. ^ithime.J (M$a.) 
A lotion externally apiniecU Brovme. 

n. [Gr. something added; 


hi, upon, and rthfit, to place; L. eptfhefen ; It. ' 
& Sp. eptfeto ; Fr. epith> fe.] r 

1. An adiPctivG denoting any quality, good or ’ 

bad. ** Loaung the epithets of false, scandalous, j 
and villanous) to the* author.” Sicifi . , 

An *>1 xtht t i> an adilition. hnt an addition mny he an en- ^ 
\> *. • -i' \ -L. . ’ I ** 1-1* 

'A i , . ii- O'. 1 r • \ ' I s • • “ ■«, « ••'.■■ 1 ill' 1*- 

flit . \ '.la. Vi'i 

2. A term expressing an attribute or quality ; 
a title ; as, “ Richard, the Lion^heai^rdJ* 

^ Syn. — Fpii^c* IS a tephuiiral terra of tlie rhetori- 
cian ; iuhertire, of the (!raram.anar. The same w'ord 
is an / 1 ‘Ih'rTiie ina&.tuiic]i a- it i- a part iif ‘speech, and ' 
it is st> li'd an epithet ina<mi.rli as it is. centle or harsh, j 
or an ornament of diction. In the phrase .Alexander | 
the Great, great is an epithet, inasmuch as it distin- | 
guishes Alexander from all other persona, and it is an j 
adfeetice, as it e\presses the quality of th * noun, AIe\- 
ander. According to some rhetorical writern, the 1 
term epithet is limited to a part only of adjectives; 
but according to others, it is applied to the vv hole of! 
them. AH' adfeetices,^' says Crabb, “ are ejiithrf't ; 
but all epithets are not adject ires. Thus, in Virui Ps j 
Pater JEaeoa (Father .jEneas), the Pater (Father) is 
an epithet, but not an adjective.’*'* 

£p'1-THET, V. a. To entitle ; to describe. “ Xcver 
was a town better epitheted.** [n.] Wotton. 

jEP-l-THET'lC, a. Containing epithets ; abound- 
ing in epithets. Lloyd. 


B-PlTH'JF-TOJsr, n. 
■ — SeeRpiTHET. 


[Gr. iwifirrov.] An epithet, 
Shak. 


[Gr. hiBiTTjg, an impostor.] A 
Mason. 


ffiP'I-THlTE, n. 
lazy viigrant- 

fiP-J-THlJ-MfST'IC, ) [Gr. adesire, 

EP-I-THU-MET'I-CAL, ? yearning.] Relating to 
lust or animal passion, [e.] Smart. 

:EP-1-TITH'T-I>E§, n. [Gr. htriQrjpt, to place upon ; 
hi, upon, and rWripi, to place.] (Arch.) The 
crowning moulding of the cornice* JVeale. 

jp-PlT'Q-MJg, n . ; pi. e-pIt'q-M]?§. [L., It., Sp., ^ 
Fr. epitome, from Gr. htrapr ) ; imripvta, to cut 
off, to shorten.] An abridgment; a compen- 
dium; a compend; a summary; a compendi- 
ous abstract. 

Epitomes are helpful to the memory. Wattm. 

Syn.— See Abbkdghent. 

5-PIt'Q-mIst, n. An abridger ; an epitomizer. 

The epitomist Florus.” Milton. 

:g-PlT^Q-MIZE, V. a. \i. EPITOMIZED ; pp. epit- 
omizing, EPITOMIZED.] 

1. To contract into a narrow space ; to bring 

into a smaller compass ; to abridge ; to reduce ; 
to condense; to abstract; to shorten. “The 
author they cite and epitomize?'* Boyle. 

If the ladies take a liking to such a diminutive rwe, we 
should see mankind epxtomvsed. Adamn. 

2. To diminish by amputation ; to curtail. 

We have epitomized many words to the detriment of our 
tongue. Addison. 

®-pIt^Q-MIz-^;R, n. One who epitomizes. Hales. 

fiP'l-TRITE, n, [Gr. hlrptrog ; hi, to, and 
the third; L. epitritosj\ (Pros.) A Greek foot 
consisting of four syllables, one long and three 
short, and denominated 1st, 2d, Sd, or 4th epi- 
trite, according as the short syllable occupied 
the 1st, 2d, 3d, or 4th place. Crohb. 

fiP'l-TRlTE, a. (Pros.) Noting a kind of Greek 
foot, consisting of four syllables, one long and 
three short. Beck. 

E-Pir'Pg^PE, n.. [Gr. htrpoTTt^ ; ht-rphto, to per- 
* mit; Ff. ^^rope.} (Rhet.) A. figure used by 
an prator when he gr^ts to an opponent some- 
thing that he may dmiy, in o'rder to obtain an 
advantage. Cred^h. 

jtp-^hsmtrxus, n. [Gx. hitjeljlig.) (Rh&t.) The 
repetition of the same word or words with em- 
phasis; as, “Never, n&oer, never.” Bailey. 

ilp-hZd ^4, n. pi. [Or. ltd, upon, and ffliov, an ani- 
mih] (ZoQl.) A class of parasitic animals, mostly 
Crustacea; which chiefly infest fishes. Brands. 
fiP-I-ZO^AN, n. One of the epizoa. Brands. 

feP-I-ZQ-6T'lC, a. [Ft. ^pizotfHgiee.’j 

1. Relatingto, or diseased by, epizoOty. 

2. (Geol.) Noting such formations as contain 

, animal remains. Smart. 

^P-pzo'Q-TY, n. A murrain or pestUentaal dis- 
ease among cattle. Hcmiltov^ 


EQUAL 

E PLU'Ri‘Bts [L., one of many .1 Tiie 

motto of the United States ; — the allusion being 
to the formation of one federal government out 
of several independent states. 

fip’oen, or E'PuFH [ep'ok, S. /. E. F. Ja. K. Sm. *, 
S'pSk, If RT?. ; Sp'ok or 6'pSk, JV. CJ, n. [Gr. 

5 5 i*-- ^P* spoca ; Fr. t'poque.) 

A point of time fixed or rendered remarkable 
by some historical event, from which dates are 
subsequently numbered ; era ; period ; date. 

fiP'O-jCHA (dp'o-ka), n. Same as Epoch. Prior. 

j&P'O-jRH \L, a. Relating to an epoch, era, or 
period ;* periodical. J. Galt. 

EP'ODE [gp'od, .S, J. E. F. Ja. K. Sm . ; gp*6d or 
s'pod, Ir. P. C.]. n. [Gr. htobog ; L. epodos; It. 
epodo ; Sp. e/?oaa ; Fr. epode.] 

1. 'Ihe vstanza, ode, or part of an ode, which 

follows the strophe and antistrophe. Milton. 

2. An additional ode; as, “The epodes of 
Horace.” 

5-PuD'lC, a. Relating to or like an epode. Beck. 

:KP'0-X’k'ME, or Ep^p-Nf'M, n. [Gr. hi, and Svaya, 
a name.] An additional name, or surname* 

Jg;-P6N^Y-MO0s,a.Named for another; sumamed. 

£P-0-PEE\ n. [Gr. hoiteiia ; hog, a tale, a song, 
and noth, to make ; Fr. e^popee.) The construc- 
tion, plan, or materials of an epic poem : — an 
epic poem. “ Tragedy borrows from the epo- 
pee.'* JDryden. 

&P- 0 -PCB 1 *14 C«p-o-pS'y9h «• The history, action, 
or*fable of* an epic poem; epopee. ilainilton, 

EP ' OS, n. [Gr. hog ; L. epos.) A narrative or 
epic poem, as the Iliad of Homer. Sma^'t. 

t jfeP-O-TA'TION, n. [L. epoto, epotatus, to drink 
out or otf.] ’a drinking out. Feltham. 

EPROUVBTTE(v.*^it,-\^t%n. [Fr.] A machine 
for proving the strength of gunpowder. Brande. 

j&P'SOM— SALT, n. A crystallized purgative salt, 
the* sulphate of magnesia;— procured originally 
from mineral waters at Epsom, in England. 'CJre. 

£P' V-LA-RY, a. [L. epularis ; epulum, a feast.] 
Bclon’ging to a feast. Scott. 

t fiP-y-LA'TIQN, n. Banquet ; feast. Brovme. 

R-PU'LJS, n. [Gr. hi, upon, and o?Ia, the gums.] 

* (Med.) A small tuberme on the gums. Brande. 

fip'y-LOOE, n. [L, epulum, a feast.] Feasting 
to* excess ; revelling, [e.] Craig. 

:6p-tF-L6s^l-TY, n. A feasting to excess. Craig. 

fip-U-LOT'lO, n. (Med?i A cicatrizing medicine 
or medicament, IP^iseman. 

j£p-tT-L6T'{C, a. [Gr. hovXoriKSg ; hi, upon, and 
ouIjJ, a scar ; Fr. ^uloUgue.) Cicatrizing ; heal- 
ing. Brcmde. 

jBP-TT-RA'TIQN, n. [L. pure, puratus, to purify.] 
Purification ; depuration. Roget. 

JEFCTiuS (s-pfir'), «. [Fr.] A model ; an enlarged 
plan of a building, Simmonds. 

II E-aUA-BlL'l-TY, n. [It. eguabilith,') Evenness ; 
uniformity. ^^Pquability of motions.” Ray. 
“ EguabiUty of temperature,” Arbuthnot. 

[| E'aUA-BLB [8^kwa-bl, jS. W. P. J. F. Ja. K. C. 
Wh.{ 5k'wa-bl, Sw.J, a. [L- eguabilis; It. 
equabile.] 

1. Same in degree throughout; even;^ uni- 
form ; steady ; equal ; as, “ Equable motion ; 
“ Equable temper.” 

2. Of regular surface ; smooth, [e.] 

He would have tlie vast body of a plauet smooth and 
equable. JSmtlev. 

Syn.— See EftUAL. 

II t'aUA-BLE-NiBss, n. The state of being equa- 
ble ; uniformity. Scott. 

llB'aUA-BLY (5'kwa-blc), ad. In an equable 
or uniform* manner. 

(5'kwiil), a. [L. teqmlis ; to make 
equal to; dguus, even, equal; It. eguah or 
tigueda ; Sp. tgtvil ; Fr. dgal.] 

1 . Of the same extent, measure, or degree 
when compared ; like another ; alike. 

i39iM>Zlot 

May join us^ equed joy, as «giial love. 
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2. Equable ; regular ; even ; uniform. 

An eqxioA tamper in his mind he found. I>ryden, 

3. Impartial , equitable ; just ; fair. 

Whom fqual Jove hath loved. Ji* Jonson, 

4t. Proportionate ; commensurate. ** Com- 
mendations e^ual to your merit.** I>ryden, 

5. Of sufficient strength or ability ; adequate ; 
as, “ He is not equal to the task.** 

Syn. — Equal in number, quantity, value, age, &c. ; 
/i&ff or alike in appearance, color, shape, &ic. ; an «re» 
surface ; eqitable temper ; uAiform, in habits, character, 
and conduct. 

E'aUAIi, n. 1. One of the same rank, age, or 
merit, as another. “ He has no equal,*’ Hhak, 

2. The state of being equal ; equality. “ And 
all things to an equal to restore.**^ Spe7iser, 

E'aUAL, U. a, li. EaUALLEn; pp, EaUAELI^JO, 
EaUAXnED.] 

1. To make equal ; to make like ; to equalize. 

Those <jther two eqvnlfaf with me in fate. 

So were I tqiwiUed with them lu renown. Miltan, 

2. To rise to the same level or rank with ; to 
rival. 

I know nobody so like to equal him. TnanbuU. 

3. To be equal to; to be adequate to “Did 
but ixw fortunes equal my desires.** Shah. 

4. To recompense fully ; to return in like 
measure. 

Who answered allher carca, and eqmlUdi^l her love. JOryden. 

e-aUAL'r-TY (e-kw51'e-t$) [§-kw?Sl 1^. P. J. 
F. Ja. Sm.yC,; e-kwar^-te, E. K. C.'hn. [L. 
moiMditaa ; It. eqtmlith ; Sp- igualdad-, Fr. egali- 
#e.] The state of being equal or alike in any 
quality or attribute ; likeness ; uniformity. 
“ Pattern of just equality** Milton. 

E-aUAL-l-25A'TION, n. The act of equalizing, or 
the kate of being equalized. Burke, 

B'ClUAL-IZE, V. a, p. EQUALIZED ; pp. equal- 
izing, EQUALIZED.] 

1. To make equal; to make even. “To 

equalize accounts.” Browne, 

2. t To be equal to ; to match. 

A prince who would have equalized Caesar himaelfi Fuller. 

^'aUAL-LY, ad. In an equal manner ; evenly. 

EquaUy-pinnate^ (Sot.) noting a pinnate leaf with- 
out an odd leaflet at its extremity called also al- 
ruptly-pinnate. Gray. 

E'aUAL-NtSS, n. The state of being equal or 
like ; equality, Shah. 

B*CIITAN^GIJ-LAK, a. Having equal angles ; equi- 
angular. ’ Johnson, 

E-atJA,-NlM*l-Ty, n. [L. <Bmumimiias\ <equus^ 
equal, and ammus, mind; It, equanimth; Sp. 
ecuanimidad,’] Evenness of mind ; a disposition 
or temper not liable to be elated or depressed. 

That equeenimity and contentedneas which we ought to 
expreaa in every eatate and condition in which God hath 
placed ua. Hharp. 

f ]gl-auAN't-MO0S, a, [L, €eqtuinimis.'\ Having 
evenness of mind. Bp. Gauden. 

E'dlJANT, n. (Astron.) An imaginarj circle, in 
the 3?talemaic astronomy, for regulating and ad- 
justing certain motions of the planets, and re- 
ducing them to easier calculation. Hutton. 

]p-ClUA''TI9N (f-kwa'shun), n. [L. eequedio ; 

to make equal ; It. eguozione ; Sp. equa^ 

e(on ; Fr. Iquation^ 

1. The act of bringing things to an equality ; 
equality. 

Agiun the golden reaumed its right. 

And ruled In j nat agnation with the night. Smoe. 

2. (Astrofi,) The reduction to a mean proper- 1 

tion; — particularly applied to the reduction of i 
the apparent time or motion of the sun to the 
mean or true time; — also the difference be- I 
tween mean and apparent time. Brands. < 

3. (Algebra,) The statement of the equality 

of two quantities ; as, Ss. i= 86d. I 

FersoTwd equation^ (Setron.), a term lately intro- 
duced to denote the interval of time by which an ob- 
server, on tlie average of a number of observations, 
notes a phenomenon before or after the instant as- 
sumed to be that of its actual occurrence. Poiree, 

]gl-ClUA^TQB, n, [L. iequo, tpquattiSi to make 
equal ; It. equators ; Sp. eeworfor ; Fr. ^qvateur^ 

1. (Astron,') A ^eat circle of the celestial 
sphere, of which the plane is perpendicular to 
the axis of the earth's diurnal motion ; — so 
called because, when the sun is in its plane, 
the days and nights are of equal length all over 
the world. It is also called equinocHal. 


2. {Gsoq,) A great circle of the terrestrial 
sphere, which is every where equally distant 
from the two poles, and divides the earth into 
the northern and southern hemispheres, 

II E-aUA-TO'K|-AL [5-kw5i-t5're-^l, S. IV. P. Ja. 
K. ; ¥fc-wsi-t3're-9l, Sw.], a. [Sp. ecuedorio ; Fr. 
equatoi'ial.') Pertaining to the equator; con- 
formed to the equator; as, “Tne equatorial 
diameter of the earth.** 

II E-ClUA-TO'Itl-AL, 71. (Astr07i,) An instrument 
contrived for the purpose of directing a tele- 
scope upon any celestial object, whose ri^ht as- 
cension and declination are known, and ot keep- 
ing the object in view for any length of time, 
notwithstanding the diurnal motion. Brande. 

II E-aUA-TO'Rl-AL-LY, ad. In a line with the 
equator. Paley, 

Ea'U^lR-RY (Sk'w$-re or e-fcw5r'e) [^-kwSr'e, S, 
IV, B,J!F.; €'fcw§r-e, Ja, Wb,; ek'w^-re, JP. 
Sm . ; 5k'we-re or e-fcwSpe, jBT.], n. [L. equari- 
tiSf pertaining to horses; eqims, a horse; Fr. 
ecune, a stable. — See Esquiee.] 

1. A grand lodge or stable for horses. Johnson, 

2. An officer in the household of the sov- 
ereign of England, subordinate to the master 
of the horse. 

The chief equerry is also styled clerk-marshal, with a sal- 
arv of J0()7. pei atmuin. There are also four eqifemes in or- 
dinary whobc salary is 300^ per aiinum, and an cqmn if oi the 
crown stable. Jirimdc, 

£a'U5-RY (€kV 9 -r$), n. Same as Equbrry. 

E'Q,UEf^n.i yl, &Q'ui-TSq (SkV^-tSz). (Ant.) 
[L.] One of the body of horsemen or knights, 
an order in the ancient Roman state. P. Cye. 

5-aUj&S'TR|- AN, a, [L. eqmster ; equus^ a horse ; 
It. equestre ;* Sp. eemstra ; Fr. ^qubestre^ 

1. Belonging to the Equites or Roman 
knights. “ A sort of equestrian order.** Burke, 

2. Belonging to horses or horsemanship ; as, 
“ Equestrian performances.** 

3. Being on horseback; as, “An equestrian 
statue.** 

An equ^tnan lady appeared upon the plains. Spectator. 

jp-au£s'TR|-4.N-i§M, n. The performance of an 
equestrian ; 'horsemanship. Wilberforce. 

II B-aUl-AN^GLED (5-kwe-8LnR'gld), a, [Fr. iqui- 
angle.'l Having equal angles. Boyle. 

II E-aUl-AN'GU-LAR, a. [L. tequus, equal, and 
angulus, angle.] Having equal angles. Simpson, 

B-aUj-BAL'^NCE, n. [L. (egvuSi equal, and hi- 
lanx, having two scales ; double, and lanx^ 
a dish.] Equal weight ; equiponderance, Clarke, 

E-aU5-BAL'ANCE, v, a. To have equal weight 
with something. Ogilvie. 

II E-CtUJ-ORI&'RAL, a. {L. ceqmcrvrius ; ^quus,, 
equal, and orW, cruris^ a leg; It. equiaure."] 
BLaving equal legs ; isosceles. “ Seven eq^dcru- 
ral triangles.” Browne, 

II t E-atJl-CRt5RE* (s-fcw?-krdrO, a, Equicrural ; 
isosceles. Digby. 

II E-aui-Dlr'PJpR-JglNT, a. Having equal differ- 
ences, as the terms of an arithmetical progres- 
sion. Davies, 

II fi-aUl-DlS'TANOE, n. Equal distance or re- 
moteness. Bp, Hall. 

II E-aiJy-PiS'TANT [3-kw9-dIs'tsmt, S, W, P, J, 
F. Ja, K. R, ; ^k-w^-dia'tant, a. ^ [L. aequi- 
distam ; esquus, equal, and distans^ distant ; It. 
^ Sp. equidistantei Fr. iqiiidistanf.l Being 
equally distant ; at the same distance. Rag. 

II E-aUI-JDlS'T^T-LY, ad. At the same distance ; 
equally distant. ’ Brotme, 

l'CHJl-P<)RM, a, [L. esquuSf equal, and forma, 
form.] Having the same shape or form. Ogilvie. 

(I i-ClTH-P5RM''l-TY, n. The state of being equi- 
form ; equal uniformity ; uniform equality, 

Equiformity of motion.** Broume. 

II E-a01-LAT'BR-AI#, a. \Ju.(Bguilae€raUs ; ceqteusy 
equal, and latus\ lateris^ a side ; It. ^ Sp. equi’- 
latero ; Fr. Equilateral.’] Having the sides equal. 

polygon ia eguHtOered when all its ei^es are 

An equilateral hyperholOf (JtfdtA) an hyperbola whose 
axes are equal. q Peek, 

j| £-ClLrj-LAT'BR-AL», n. A figure of equal sides; 
an equilater^ figure. Herbert, 


II E-Q-UI-Lf'BRATE, v. a, [L. aequus, equal, and 
libt'o^ libratus, to balance ; It. equikbrare ; Sp. 
equilihrar\ Fr. equilihrer^ [i. equilibrated ; 
pp. EQUILIBRATING, EQUILIBRATED.] To bal' 
ance equally ; to equipoise. 

The bodies of fishes are equilibrated with the water in 
whicli they swim. Boyle. 

11 E-auI-IiJ-BRA'TION, n. The act of equilibrat- 
ing; equipoise; even balance. Browne. 

11 E-Q,Ul-LlB'R}-OtJS, a. Equally poised or bal- 
anced, [b.] Glanville. 

[j E-ClUJ-LlB'Rl-OtJ^S-LY, ad. In equipoise or 
even balance. “ Alm’ost equilihriously stated.** 
[r.] Browne, 

^;-aulL'J-BRlST, n. One wbo maintains a post 
tion of equilibrium; one ivho keeps his bal 
ance. Gf'anger. 

II E-aU|-LlB'RI-TY, n. [L. €equilibritas.'\ Equal- 
ity of weight, [r.] Wai'hmion, 

II E-aUl-LlB'R{-t)M, n.\ pi. L. jrj-a \ 

Eng. E-QUJ-LlB^RJ-t}M$. [L.) 

1. The state of rest produced by the mutual 
counteraction of two or more forces ; equipoise ; 
equality of weight ; balance of power or weight; 
just poise or balance. 

The balance is tumedj and, wherever this happens, there 
is an end of the eguilibnum. Sliarjj. 

2. Equal diffusion or distribution, as of heat, 

electricity, &c. Knox. 

In equiUbrio, [L.] in a state of equipoise or even 
balance. 

II E-aUI-MfTL'TI-PLE, a, (Math.) Multiplied by 
the same number. Simpson, 

II E-atrj-MCL'Tl-PLE, n. [L. (emeus, equal, and 
multipUco, to multiply.] (Math.) Any number 
or quantity consisting of two factors of which 
one is the same as in another number ; thus 25 
and 60 are equimultiptes of 5 and 12, being the 
products of these numbers multiplied by S. 

jp-aui'N^L, a. [L. eqtmms ; equus, a horse.] Re- 
lating to a horse. Todd. 

B'ClUfNE, a. Equinal; relating to a horse. Smart. 

Ilf E-aUI-Nfi^'jpS-S^-RY^ [^* ^qttus, equal, 

and neoessanm, necessary.] Equally necessa- 
ry or needful. Hudihras. 

II E-aui-N6C'TIAL, a. \lj.teminoctiaKs j eequm, 
equal, and nox, metis, night ; It. equinoziale ; 
Sp- e^inoccial ; Fr. equinoxial.'] 

1. Fertaining to the equinoxes, to the time 
of the equinox, or to the regions under the 
equinoctial line ; as, “ Equinoctial line ** ; 
“ Equinoctial storm ** ; “ Equinoctial heat.** 

2. (Bot.) Noting plants whose fiowers expand 
and close at certain hours of the day. Henslow. 

Eqvxnoctud colure. The meridian which passes 
through the equinoctial points. • Dauias. 

Equinoctial points, the two opposite points of tiie 
celestial sphere, in which the ecliptic and the equator 
intersect each other ; one being m the first point of 
Aries, the other in the first point of Libra. Brande, 

Equinoctial plants, (Bot.) those wliose flowers ex- 
pand and close at particular houis of the day. Henslow, 

llE-aUl-NdO'TIAL (S-kw^nUk'shal) [0-kw^p-n3k'- 
shal, S, W, P. J. F. Ja. K. R.; «fc-w9-n&k^sh?il, 
Sm!],n. (Astron,) The great line or circle of the 
celestial sphere, formed by the intersection of 
the plane of the earth*s equator with the sphere 
of tne heavens; equinoctial line. It is now 
commonly called the equator, — See Equator* 

II B-auj-NCC'Tl^Ir-LY, ad. In the direction of 
the equinoctiall 

[| E'GIUI-NOX [«'kw9-n»kB, S, W, P, J, M. F, Ja, 
K, R, C ; ^k'w^-nSks, Swt.], n. [L. mquus, 
equal, and woa;, night ; It. eqmnozio ; Sp. equi^ 
noccio ; Fr. equinoxe,'] 

1. The intersection of the equator and the 
ecliptic; equinoctial point ; the precise time in 
which the sun enters the first point of Aries or 
Libra, when the days and nights are equal. The 
vernal equinox is about the 21st of March ; the 
autumnal, about the 22d of September. Brande, 

2, Equinoctial wind. 

No more than usual egwnooDea blew. Bryden. 

II E-aUf-NU'MlgB-ANT, a. [L- eequus, equal, and 
numerus, number.] Having the same number ; 
consisting of the same number, [r.] Arhwthnot. 

jp-aofp' (e-kwtp*), V, a. [Sp. equipar-. Ft. Equi- 
per. — Menage suggests Ger- schtff^ a ship, as the 
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EQUIPAGE 

origin of the French verb, in its ancient spell- f 
ing, esqmper,} [i. EuriPPED ; pp- EuriPPiNG, ’ 
'Edl IPPED,] I 

1. To fit as a shiji for sea, or a soldier for ser- 
vice ; to supply with necessary outfits or appa- 
ratus ; to furnish ; to appoint ; to provide ; to 
arm. 

He soon etpaps the ship, supplies the ssiQs. IhytJeTU 

2. To dress out; to accoutre; to away. 

Equipped in a ridiculous habit.*” Addison. 

Syn. — See Furnish. 

^a'Ul-P.\^E (€k'wc-P9j)» n. \lt.eqtdpaggic ; Sp. 
equipaje ; Fr. equipage^ 

1. Furniture, apparatus, or equipments used 
in war, particularly by land forces. 

Then to advise how War may, best upheld. 

Move by her two mam nerves, iron and gold. 

In all her equipaye. MuUm. 

2. A carriage of pleasure or of state, with its 
accompaniments. 

Winged spirits and chariots winged, 

Celestial I Muton, 

3. Attendance ; retinue ; train ; procession. 

He is attended by his female, and their equipage of chil- 
dren- Swift- 

4. Habiliments ; dress ; attire ; apparel. 

He never saw so many gentlemen in his life, and in a 
ne&ti&r equipage. Uoudl. 

fea'Ul-PA^ED (ek'we-pAjdh a. Well furnished 
and attended ; accoutred ; equipped. Spenser. 

II E-dUI-PfiN^D^N-CY, n. [L. <smeus, equal, and 
pendeo, pendens, to han^.j The act or the 
state of hanging in equipoise. South. 

II E-aUJ-PjfiN'DJpNT, a. Hanging in equipoise ; 
balanced. Maunder. 

5-auiP'M?NT, n. [Fr. ^quipement.l 

1. The act of equipping or fitting out. 


as, 

ments 

li E'aUl-P5!§E [S'kw§-pblz, S. W. P. J. E. F. Ja. 
K. ; ek'we-pbiz, n. [L. €squm, equal, and 

Fr. poids^ weight.] Tne state of being balanced ; 
equality of weight ; equilibrium. Glanmlle. 

II E-aUl-P5L'L^:NCE [S-fcw«J-pbl'l§n8, 8. W. P. J. 
F. Ja. K. ; ek-w§-p«l'lens, Sm-l n. [L. eequus, 
equal, and pollentia, power ; It, eqmpollema ; 
Sp. equipolencia; Fr. ^quipollence^ Equality 
of force or power. Equipollence of pres- 
sure.’* Eog/e. 

II E-CIUI-P5L'L^;N-CY, n. Equipollence. PaUy. 
jj E-aUl-P6L'LJe:NT, a. [L. tiequipollens ; It. equi- 
poUente\ S^.equipolente Ex. Equipollent^ Hav- 
ing equal power ; equivalent. Bacon, 

II E-aui-P6L'L]glNT-LY, ad. Equivalently ; with 
equal power. * Barrow. 


dErance.J Equality of weight; equipoise. 

11 E-aUI-PdN'DJ^R-ANT, a. Being of the same 
weight; having the same weight. Ray. 

lit E-axri-P^N'DER-ATE, t>. n. To weigh equal ; 
to be of equal weight, Wimins. 

II E-ClCJI-P6N'D]g;R-oCs, a. Having equal weight ; 
equiponderant. Bailey. 

lit E-aUI-P6N'Dl-Ot3rs, a. Having equal weight 
on either part ; equiponderous ; equiponder- 
ant. Gianville. 

|] E-aUl-RAD^l-CAL, a. [L. eequus, equal, and 
radical,^ Equally radic&L Colendge. 

II E-aUJ-RO^TAL, a. [L. eequtts, equal, and rota, 
a wheel.] Having wheels of equal size ; hav- 
ing equstl rotation. W. Ency. 

fea-UJ-SfiT'lC (Sk-wf-s«t'ik), a. (Chem.) Hoting 
an acid obtained from the Equisetumjmviatile, 
in which it is combined with magnesia. P. Cyc. 

^ia-U^-Sj&T'^-F(5RM, a. [L. equisetum, horse-tail 
plant, and/oy?w», form.] (Bojf.) Having the form 
of equisetum ; resemblmg equisetum. OgUvie. 

fea-UI-SE'TpWT, n. [L. eqwu9, a horse, and seta, 
stiff hair.] ( Bof .) A genus of plants ; — so called 
in allusion to the fine branches of all the species ; 
the horse-tail. ' Loudon. 

E-CIUJS'Q-NANGE, n. [L. esqum, equal, and sono, 
sonans, to * sound ; aomts, a souncL] An equal 
sounding; consonance of the octavp, &iC. Smart. 
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£a'rj-T.\-BLE (Sk’we-ts-bl), a. [Fr. tqmfahlr.1 

1. Distributing equal justice ; just ; upright ; 
impartial; honest ; as, “An fonitoWc judge.” 

2. Due to justice ; reasonable ; fiiir ; as, “ He 
will agree to whatever is equitable.” 

Syn. — See Pair, Honest, Justice. 

feQ.'U|-T.y-BLE-N£t*S, n. Justness ; equity. Locke. ^ 

£a'U{-TA-BLY (Sk'we-t^-ble), ad. Justly; impar- : 
tially ; uprightly ; honestly. 

Ea'Ul-TAN-CY (Sk’we-tcn-sc), n. Horsemanship ; 
equitation. * Booth, j 

fia-Uf-TAX-^JEN^TEAL, a. fL. <sqmts, equal, and 
tango, iangens, to ‘touch.] [Geom.) Xoting a, 
curve whose tangent is a constant line. Hutton. ] 

feU,'UJ-TANT (€k'we-tant), a. [L. equito, equitans, 
to ride ; equus, a horse ; Fr. t’qvitant.'\ 

1. Biding on horseback. SmaH. 

2. {Bot.) Having the leaves so ar- 
ranged that the base of each is en- 
closed within the opposite base of that 
which is next below it, as in the iris ; 

— so applied by Linntens fiom the fancied re- 
semblance of leaves in this position to a man 
on horseback or riding astraddle. Gray. 

Ed-UJ-TA'TION (€k-we-ta'shun), w. \Jj.equitatio; 
equus, a horse ; It, eqidtasione ; Sp. equitacion ; 
Fr, equitation,'] The act of riding on horse- 
back ; horsemanship. Boswell. 

E-aU|-TfeM-PO-RA'N5-Ot5’S, 05. Of the same 
time. Boyle. 

fid'UJ-TY (Sk’we-tq), n. [L. temdfas; eequus, 
equal ; ‘ It. equita ; Sp. equidaa ; Fr. Equite.] 
Bight, as contemplated by the law of nature ; 
natural justice; impartial distribution of jus- 
tice ; impartiality. “ Christianity enforcing all 
justice and equity.” Tillotson. 

Law and eqtntg are two things yhich God hath joined, but 
which man hath, put asunder. Colton. 

Jt court of equity, or eftaneery, (Law.) a court for the 
correction of common law in cases in which it is de- 
ficient, or for the app’*cation of the principles of nat- 
ural right and reason' in the administration of justice. 
“One of the most eminent of American statesmen 
and jurists [A. Hamilton] has observed that the great 
and primary use of a court of equity is to give relief in 
extraordinary cases, which are exceptions to general 
rules .” — Equity ofredewpUon, the right which equity 
gives to a mortgageor of redeeming his mortgaged es- 
tate after the appointed period has gone by for the 
repayment of the sum of money which was due on 
the mortgage. Burrill. 

Syn. — See Justice, Rectitude. 

5-auiV''A-LfeNCE, ) pL. eeqmcs, equal, and 

^I-auIv'A-LfiN-cy, > valeo, valem, to be worth ; 
It. equivalenza ; * Sp. e^dvalenda ; Fr. Eguiva-- 
lence.] The state of being equivalent ; equality 
of value, excellence, weight, power, meaning, 
or effect. Hammond. 

t ]g-Q,UlV' A-LfiNOE, V. a. To he equal to. Browne. 

ip-auIV'A-LfiNT, a. [It. § Sp. equivalents ; Fr. 
Equivatenii] 

1. Equal in value, excellence, weight, power, 
or effect ; equal ; commensurate. ^ Milton. 

2. Having the same import or meaning. 

Now to “serve" and to “mhiistert’* “servile" and“miu- 
isterlal," are terms eqyivcJieni. SoutA. 

3. CGeol.) Noting strata, in different regions, 
of which the origin was contemporaneous. 

4. (Geom.) Noting figures which have the 

same surface. Pesree. 

jp-autv'A-LfiNT, n. 1. A thing of the same 
weight Off value ; that which is equal. 

It rests fbr you to make the eqtdotden*. JDrpctqn, 

2. Offset ; amends; compensauon ; atonement. 

[They] fimev a regular obedience to one law will be a nill 

egyicalent fbr their breach of another. Rogers. 

3. A letter expressing the same sound as 
another letter. 

4. (Chem.) The number which expresses the 
relative atomic weight of a chemical element as 
compared with another, or the ratio by weight in 
whi<m suhstanoes reciprocally combine. Brande. 

E-ClUfV'A-LfiNT-LYj an equivalent man- 
ner. Shelton. 

E'aui-VALVE, a. [D. eqwus, equal, apd mlva, 
the leaf of a foldihg door; Fr. E^ivahe.j 
(Conch.) Having equal valves. Penmam. 

t ^-ClUiV'O-CA-CY, n. Equivocalness. Browne. 


eradicatp: 

^^-QTTv'O-CAL (e-fcwTv'o-ksI), a. [L. ecqitiroctis-, 
ceqtius^ equal, and rox^ rods, a word; It. ^ Sp. 
equivoco ; Fr. *'qn*ro(pte.'\ 

1. Being of Gc idi^ful M^nification ; having a 
double sense ; anibigaous ; as, An equivocal 
expression.” 

2. Uncertain; doubtful; dubious. **How 

equivocal a test ’ ” Burke, 

F ndnishcd thinp*! one knows not what to call. 

Their generation *3 so tr/mroeaZ. Pope. 

Syn. — See Ambiguous, Doubtful. 

f jp-tiUlV'Q-C.VL, n. A word of doubtful or 
double meaning. Dennis. 

]g;-ClFiV'0-CAD-LY» ad. In an equivocal manner; 
ambiguously ; doubtfully. 

jp-QUiV'Q-CAL-NfeSS, n. State of being equivo- 
cal or ambiguous ; ambiguity ; double meaning. 
“ The equivocalness of the word.” Norris. 

Jg-auIV'O-CATE, V. n. [L. cequveoco, mqxdrocatus \ 
It. equivocare ; Sp, eqaivocar ; Fr. eqidvoqueri] 
[l. EQUIVOCATED; pp. EQUIVOCATING, EQUIVO- 
CATED.] To use words of doubtful or double 
meaning; to use equivocal expressions; to 
quibble ; to shuffle ; to evade ; to dodge ; to 
prevaricate. “No man may equhocate uhen he 
ought to tell the truth.” State Trials, 160G. 

5-at:iV'Q-C.ATE, V. a. To render equivocal. “ He 
equii oeated his vow.” Sir G. Buck. 

5-auIV-O-CA'TIQX, w. {Jji. oequivocatio ; It.equi- 
voeaziohe; Sp. equivocacion, a mistake.] Act 
of equivocating ; ambiguity of speech ; a quib- 
ble; evasion; prevarication. 

We must speak by the card, or eqwvocation will undo us. 

Shak. 

Syn. — See Evasion, 

Jg-ClUlV'0-CA-TQR,n. One who equivocates. “A 
secret liar or equivocator.” Fuller. 

B-ClUl V'O-C A-TQ-RY, a. That equivocates ; par- 
taking of e’quivocation. Craig. 

feCl'Ul-VOKE (SkV?-v5k) [SkV^-vdfc, K. Sw-J 
€'kwc-v6k, Ja. Trd.], n. [L. neqxdvocus, ambig- 
uous ; It. ^ Sp, equivoco ; Fr. Equivoque.) 

1. An ambiguous expression. “ The etmivoke 

in the last stanza.” Graves. 

2. Double meaning; a quibble; an equivoca- 
tion. “ I know your equivokes.” B. Jonson. 

i:QurrOQ,UE (a'ke-v5k'), n. [Fr.] See Equi- 
voke, Pope. 

jp-aul V'O-ROtJs, a. [L. equus, a horse, and voro, 
to devour.] Feeding on horse-flesh. Smart, 

E'QUi^S,n. [L.l (ZoOl.) A genus of quadrupeds 
with solid or undivided hoofs, including the horse, 
the ass, the quagga, and the zebra. Cuvier. 

ER. A termination of many nouns formed from 
verbs, and signifying the doer of the action ex- 
pressed by the verb, as lover from love, ruler 
from rule ; — written also or, as visiter or vis- 
itor, — It corresponds to the Saxon termina- 
tions ere and er, which “ some think,” says 
Bosworth, “from wer, a man.” Occurring in 
connection with the name of a place, as in Uon- 
doner, it is derived, according to Gibson, from 
A. S. wara, dwellers. 

n. [L. eera ; It. ^ Sp. era ; Fr. Ere.) (Chron.) 
The account of time, or a series of years, from 
any particular date or epoch ; the point of time 
at which the reckoning begins ; an epoch ; a 
period; date. 


From the bletsinM they hestow 

times are dated and our eras move. 


Prior. 


Our times a 

See Time. 

B-RA'DT-ATE, V. n. [L. e, from, and radim, a 
ray,] To shoot like a ray ; to radiate. More. 

5-RA-D1-A'TI0N, n. Emission of radiance or 
splendor; radiation. JT. Charles. 

®-rAd'{-CA-BLE, a. That may or can be eradi- 
cated, rooted out, or destroyed. Craig. 

JP-rAd'I-CATB, V. a, [L. eradico, eradicatus ; e, 

? riv., and radicor, to take root ; radix, a root ; 
t. eradicare:) \i. bradioatbd; pp. eradi- 
cating, bbadicated.] 

1. To pull up by the root ; to root out. “ He 
suffereth aconite to be eradicated” Browm- 
2. To destroy completely; to extirpate; to 
exterminate ; to annihilate. 

HiSuay BO change the whole juices of the body as. 1:6 
%cate the distemper. Arbut/mot on I>tet. 
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Syn. — Ertidwata noxious weeds ; eradicate or ex- 
tirpate bad habits, vices, abuses. Exterminate noxious 
animals, nations, &c. Plague, pestilence, and fam- 
ine extirpate ; the sword exterminates, 

5-IIAd-^-CA'TTON, w. \Jj. erudicatio \ Tr, eradi- 
caihn.'] The* act of eradicating; destruction; 
extirpation- “ Utter eradication from the face 
of the earth.” Dean King, 1608. 

|:-RAD'l-CA-TlVK, a. [It. eradicatim\ Sp. error 
dicatico ; Fr. t radicatif^ That eradicates ; 
curing radically ; driving quite away. Bailey, 

JI-'RAd'I-GA-TIVB, n, iMed.) A medicine which 
cures radically. IF/iitlocA. 

ER-Jt- OROS * TJS, n. [Gr, epta^, love, and dyptaarts, 
a ^ass.] iBot.) A genus of grasses with pretty 
dancing spikelets ; live-grass. Lottdon, 

E-RJjV'^TIfE^M&M, n, [Gr. ?h, the spring, and 
dvOos, a flower.] (^Bot,) A genus of acanthaceous 
plants, with showy purple flowers. P. Cyc, 

B-JSjfJV'TJyrs, n. [See Eb.\nthemxjm.] (Bot) A 

* genus of plants. Eranthis hyemalis, or winter 
aconite, is a suitU, stemless, tuberous, herba- 
ceous plant inhabiting shady places in the mid- 
land parts of Europe, and bearing pale yellow 
flowers. P- Cyc. 

g-RA'S.l-BLE, a. That may be erased. Clarke. 

j6:-RASE^ V. a, [L. erado, arasits ; e, from, and 
rado, to scrape.] [i. bbased ; pp. erasing, 

ERASED.] 

1. To scrape out ; to scratch out ; to rub out ; 
to efface ; to obliterate ; to expunge ; to cancel ; 
to delete ; to rase; as, “To erase what is writ- 
ten.” 

2. To remove or destroy, as by rubbing or 
blotting out. “ Till all ideas of rectitude and 
justice are erased from his mind.” Burke. 

Syn. — See Efface. 

5-RASBD' (e-ra»t'), j». a. (ITer.) Noting any thing 
jagged, from being forcibly torn oft, as distin- 
guished from couped, which term characterizes 
any thing cleanly cut off. Richardson, 

Jg-RASB'M^INT, n. The act of erasing ; erasure ; 
destruction. Johnson. 

Ii-RAs'JER, n. He who or that which erases : — an 
instrument for scratching out writing. Simnumds. 

^i-RA'^IQN (e-r5'zhvn), n. The act of erasing or 
scratching out. Smart. 

|1-BAs^TIAN ( 9-iast'yan), n, (EccL Hist.) A fol- 
lower of Thomas Erastus, a German divine of 
the 16th century, who denied the power of the 
church to discipline its members. Buck, 

^:-kAs'T 1AN-I§M (f-rtlst'yan-jzm), n. {Bed, Hist:) 
The doctrine or principles of the Erastians.Lex&'e. 

|:-RA^'yRE (e-rS'zhvr), n. The act of erasir^; 
rasure ; obliteration. “Any corruption muti- 
lation, changes, or erasures^* Horsley. 

C®*** *Epar(3 ; ipards, lovely ; ipAto, to 
love.] (Myth.) One of the nine Muses, who pre- 
sided over amatory and lyric poetry. She is 
represented as crowned with roses and myrtle, 
and holding a lyre in her hand. Anthon. 

II ERE (4r) [5r, W. J. F, Ja. K. Sm.\ 4r, P. ; Sr, S, 
P.], odl. [M. Goth, air, early in the morning; 
A. S. <«y, before ; But. ae ^ ; Ger. ehe, eher ; Icel. 
Before; sooner than. [Antiquated.] Shak. 

OhAttcer, 1 ovafibas, l« axo««h diiucnoad, «nd mast !>« first 
polUhed ere b* shine. Drpd&i. 

|[ ERE (4r), pr^. Before. [Poetical.] 

Oiir fruitful Nile 

Flowed ere the wonted seaaon. * Dryelen, 

&R 'E-B i}'S, n, [L., from 0r. ’'Epf/Joy-l The lower 
world; the region of darkness ; heH. 

H&irsh thunder, that the lowest bottom shook 
Of jB’ns&ua- MOlCon. 

Not Erehm itself were dim eomagh. 

To bide thee. Shak, 

(e-rSkt'), V. a. [L. erigo, erecftm; e, 
from, and rego, to make straight or right; It. 

ereggere*, Sp.ej^r; Ft. Mger. ^ [t.BRBOTEn; 

pp. BRBOTING, ERBOTED,] 

1. To place perpendicularly to the plane of 
the horizon ; to place upright ; to set up ; as, 
<‘To erect a pole, a flagstaff, or a standard.” | 

2. To raise, as a monument or building ; to j 

build; to construct. I 

He erected there an altar. Cfen. xzxiii. 20. j 
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3. To found ; to form ; to institute. 

Great difforence there ia between their proceedings who 
erect a new commonwealth, and theirs who only reform a 
decayed state. Hooker. 

4. To exalt ; to elevate ; to magnify. 

1 am far from prrtendini? infiillibiUty; that would be to 
erect myself in to sui apostle. JOrpden. 

5. To raise from a low position; to lift up. [r.] 

"Who dare not now, though innocent, erect 

My downcast looks. Santlys. 

6. To encourage ; to animate ; to cheer. 

Why ■?> 'i;’d ^'.no 

A** '!••*( f‘ 1'1 c I - .1 ■ .1 ■ . I ■ ' HenJiani. 

It I if.'.. iK'.i' CJII I < •* 

i>.i- ! 'ips'i' Milton. 

To erect a perpendicular, ( Oeom.) to draw a line at 
right angles to another line or to a plane. 

Syn. — See Build, Found. 

E-REOT' (e-r€kt'), t?. n. To rise upright, [r.] 

For by wet stalks do erect, and leaves bow down. Racon. 

E-RECT', a. [L. erectus ; It. eretto.'] 

1. Upright ; not leaning ; not prone. 

Two of for nobler shanc, erect and tall. 

Godlike erect, ninth n ativ c honoi clad. Milton. 

2. Directed upwards ; elevated. “ Suppliant 

hands to Heaven erect.” Phillips, 

3. Bold ; firm ; undismayed ; unterrified. 

Let no vain fear thy generous ardor tamo, 

But stand erect, Olmvillc. 

4. Intent; unfla^^ing; fixed. “That vigi- 
lant and erect attention of mind.” Hooker. 

5. (Bot,) Noting any organ or part of a plant 
which stands perpendicularly, or nearly so, to the 
surface to which its base is attached. Henslow, 

E-RECT'A-BLE, a. That can be erected. Craig. 

Jp-RECT'^D, p, a. Being upright : — elevated in 
mind; magnanimous; generous; noble. 

Glory, the reward 

That sole excites to high attempts, the fiame 

Of most erected |plrits. Milton. 

Jgi-Rj&C'TlLB, a. [Fr. erectile:^ That may be 
erected; susceptible of erection or of dilata- 
tion. Dunghson. 

Erectile tissue, {AnaU) th© tissue peculiar to the 
penis, nipple, Ac. Dun^lison. 

E-RJIC-tIl'I-TY, n. The quality of being erectile 
or susceptible* of erection. Dr, Dix. 

^i-RiSc'TIQN, n. [L. ereetio; It- eresione; Sp. 
ereccion j Fr. dr^ion.'} 

1. The act of erecting or building ; as, “The 
erection of a monument or a house.” 

2. The state of being raised or elevated from 

a low position. ** The erection of the hills above 
the ordinary land.” Brereuoood. 

3. Act of rousing ; excitement to attention. 

starting is an erection of the spirits to attend. Bacon, 

4. {Anat.) State of a part when it becomes 
stiff, hard, and swollen by the accumulation of 
blood in the areolaj of its tissue. Dimglison. 

^)-REC^TlVE, a. Raising ; lifting up. Cotgrave. 

Jp-RECT'LY, ad. In an erect posture. Smart. 

Jg-Rj£CT^NJglSS, n. The state of being erect ; up- 
rightness of posture or of form. “ Erectness of 
man’s stature.” Stillingfleet. 

^:-RBO'TQ-PA'TElNrT,a. 1. (Ro^.) Noting a posi- 
tion between erect and spreading. Ogilcie. 

2. {Erd.) Noting that the primary win^ of 
an insect are erect, and the secondaiy, horizon- 
tal. Maunder. 

Jgl-RfiCT’QR, n. 1. One who erects, raises, or con- 
structs. W Montagu, 1648- 

2. (Anat) A muscle of the penis, Dtmglison. 

II BRE-Lf^NG' (4r-WngO, oA, Before long. 

And, following the stag, erelong slew him. Spenser. 

The world erehng a. world of tears must weep. Milton. 

&B,-E-M4^CAu’S(S, n. [Gr- gentle, grad- 
ual, and xaVaic, a burning-] (Ohem.) Change 
which vegetable and animal substances undergo 
after death; putrefaction;— so called from the 
theory adopted by Liebig and other modem chem- 
ists, that this change is produced by the union of 
oxygen with combustible elements, as in the 
burning of wood, and hence is a process of slow 
combustion. Craig. 

t:^'3:>MlT-A0E, n, A hermitage, Shelton. 

£R'?-m!te, n. [Or. iwfo'rns; a desert ; L., 

It., 4’ Sp. erevnita ; Fr, ermite.) 

1. 'A hermit ; an anchorite ; an ascetic. 
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Thou spirit, who led’st this glorious eremite 

Into the desert, his victorious field. Milton, 

2. (3/m.) A crystallized mineral, called also 
monaziie, Dana. 

:eR-?-m1t’{C, > Relating to an eremite ; 

ER-E-MIT’I-CAL, > solitary; hermitical.R^./fa^/. 

ER'jp-JVIl-Tl§M, n. The state of a hermit. Clarke. 

{| t ERE-N5W' (4r-nbd’), ad. Before this time. 

Ky father has repented him erenow. Dryden. 

t E-R^IP-TA'TION, n. [L, erepto, ereptatus. to 
creep out.] Act of creeping forth. Bailey, 

tB-REP'TION, n. [L. erc/j*b.] The act of snatch- 
ing away by force. Cocheram. 

ER’JgJ-THl^M, n, [Gr. Ipt^icpA ^ ; Iptdi^uf, to irri- 
tate; L. erethismus', Fr. Mtliisme,'] {Med.) 
Augmentation of the vital phenomena in any 
organ or tissue ; iiritation. Dunglison, 

3lR-5-THIS'T|C, a. Relating to erethism. Craig. 

|jtERE-WHrLE'(4ir-liwn'). ) ad. Sometime 
lltEEE-WHiLBf' (4r-hwllz'), > ago; before now. 

1 am as &ir now os 1 was erewhile. Shak. 

ERF, n, ; pi. ERVEN. The Dutch name in the 
Cape Colony for a piece of garden land, usually 
about half an acre. Simmonds. 

t ER’GAT, o. a. To draw, as conclusions ; to in- 
fer ; to deduce. Heuyt. 

ER^OA’^TA, n, [L., from Gr. fpydr;;?.] A capstan 
or windlass, Weale, 

ER'Od, ad. [L.] {Logic.) Therefore; conse- 
quently; — often used in jocular argumenta- 
i tion. “ Ergo, light wenches* will burn.^’ Shak. 

j£R'GOT, n. [Fr.] 1. A substance like soft horn be- 
hind the pastern j oint of a horse. Farrier's Diet. 

2. An enlarged seed of rye, and also of other 
grasses, diseased and perverted in its nature by 
the influence of a parasitic fungus ; horn-seed ; 
spur.— See Spur, No. 14. Wood dp Bache, 

t fiR'GQT, V, n. [L. ergo, therefore.] To draw 
conclusions logically. Hewyt. 

SR'GQT-Inb, n. (Chem.) A narcotic and poison- 
ous substance ootained from ergot. Craig. 

ER'GpT-ISMj n. 1. [L. ergo, therefore.] A con- 
clusion logically deduced ; an inference, Browme. 

2. [Fr. ergotisme. — Sec Ergot.] A disease 
inOTain; ergot. 

3. {Med.) Poisoning by ergot; an epidemic 

disease, caused by the use of ergot in rye-bread. 
It occurs in two forms, the convulsive and the 
gangrenous, Ogilvie, Dunglison, 

E 'RI-A, 71, [Gr. tpiov, wool.] {Bot.) A genus of 
curious epiphytous plants ; — so named on ac- 
count of the woolUness of its flowers. Jjoudon, 

(5r'e-ak), n, {Irish Law.) A pecuni- 
ary fine or satisfaction which a party guilty of 
murder was compelled to pay to a relative or 
the relatives of the deceased. Spenser. 

E’-RI' CA, n, [Gr. IptUn ; ipliKia, to break, — in al- 
’ lusion to the brittle branches.] {Bot.) An ex- 
tensive genus of beautiful flowering plants, em- 
bracing the heaths. P. Cyc. 

fiR-I-CA'OEOys (-shus, 66), o. {Bot.) Noting the 
order of plants to which the genus Erica be- 
longs. Smart. 

jp-RlCH'THJ-AN, n. Same as Eriohthus. Brands. 

E-rIcb'THUS, n. [Gr. ^#>i, early, and y0c&v, the 
’ earth.] {ZoOl.) A genus of long-tailcouecapod 
crustaceans, found in tropical seas. Bra7ide. 

51-RtD'A"NtJs, ». [L., the river Eridanm, or PoJ 
{Astro 7 i.) One of the southern constellations, 
containing 84 stars. Hind. 

®-Rl0']gl-R5N, n. [Gr. fjfo, the spring, and yiawv, 
an old maw.] {Bot,) A genus of plants ; flea- 
bene ; flea-wort ; — so called from becoming old 
early in the year. Loudon. 

£r'1-01-BLE, a. [L. erigo, to erect.] That may 
be erected. Clarke, 

B'RIN [5'rin, CL ; 8'rin or 8r'in, K , ; $r'in, C. 
Bamshawl, n. [Irish.] Ireland. 

There came to the beach a poor exile ofEHn. ChmjpbeA. 
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ip-RlX'GO (ft-rtH'r r 5), ?>. 1.0-. y-nO ^7?^' ^ A ' 
genus of plants j the . -o • — 

Er^I-XITE, ??. [From in allusion to its oc- . 
curring in Ireland.] A native arseniate | 

of copper. tSmart, | 

EII-1-6M’5-T5R, n. [Gr. ?o<ov, wool, and fifroov, a ! 
measure.] {OptJ) An instrument for mcasur- ? 
ing the diameter of minute parti les and fibres, 
as of wool, by r.^certj inliit: the diameter of any 
one of the tulorcd riiig'» the} produce. Young* 

BR-J- OPII ’ 0-R n. [Gr. £p<ov, wool, and (pipot, 

to' bear.]* (Bot.) A genus of 
sedge-like plants, the seeds of 
■which are surrounded with a 
■wool-like substance. P. Cgc, 




(Com*) An import duty in the Le- 
Simmonds, 


E~R1PH'I~4, n. [Gr. kgltpv, a 

’ kid.] (ZouL) A genus of 
short-tailed crustaceans. 

Brande* Erlphia splmfrons. 

e-ris-mJ r - u-rPme, 

n*' (Ormfh^ A sub- 
family of birds of 
the order Anseres 
and family. 
spring-tailed ducks. 

Gray* Erismatura leucocephala. 

t ^1 -rIs'TJC, a. Eristical. Life of Firming 1698. 

t 5 -rIs^TI-CAL, <z. [Gr. fptj, contention.] Con- 
troversial ; relating to disputes. Pji;.ParAtfr, 1673. 

E'RiX, n* (ZobL) A genus of serpents ; — ■written 
alsoery.r. — See EitYX. Eng* Cyc* 

f ERKE (erk), a, [Gr. aspyds ; A. S. earg*] Idle ; 
lazy ; slothful. Chaucer* 

£r'LAN-ITE, n* (Jilw.) A mineral of a light- 
green or gray color, first observed at Erla iron 
forges, in the Saxon Erzgebirge. Craig. 

t ERM, 17. a* [A. S. yrmian, to harm ; earn, mis- 
erable.] To grieve. Chaucer* 

Er'M^1-l1x, n. Same as Ermine. Sidney. 

Er'MIN, n. 
vant. * 

ER'MJNE (6r%in), n* JTt. armeiUno, ermelUno ; 
Sp. armiflo ; Fr. hermme, — Dut. /ic/nr/yn . ; Ger., 
Dan., % Sw, kermelin* — ** Oiiginully, fur from 
Armenia. Chaucor has arminc.* Sulhvan.) 

1. (Zoftl.) A species of MmteUhy or stoat ; an 

animal about the size of a squirrel, resembling 
the weasel, and valued for its fur, which, in 
winter, is white, and in summer reddish-brown, 
except on the tip of the tail, where it is always 
blaoK. Van Der Boeven* 

2. The fur of ermine j — gjenerally prepared 

for ornamental purposes by intermixing black 
spots from the tail, and, in this state, it is used 
as the distinctive doubling or lining of the 
state robes of sovereigns and nobles, as well as 
of their cro’vvns and coronets. Brande* 

As spots on ermine ’beautify the skin. Coilhra, 

3. The emblem, office, or dignity of a judge. 

I call upon . . . the judges to interpose the purity of their 

ermine, to save us from this pollution, Zci. uhatham. 

4. (Her.) One of the furs used 
in blazonry. It represents the 
skin of that animal, white, spot- 
ted, or timbered with black. 

Brande, 

Er'MINED (er'mind), a* Clothed 
with ermine. Ermined pride.” 

Pope* 

SCR^N?, ) From the Saxon er«, earn^ a cottage, 

Er'QN, ) or place of retirement. Gibson* s Cam&i* 

ERNE, n* A local name of the sea-eagle. Mawider* 

5-ROde^, 17. a. [L. erodo\ e, from, and rodOt to 
gnaw ; It. rodere ; Sp. roer.l \i. eroi>ei> \ pp. 
ERODING, ERODED.] To eat from or a-way ; to 
canker or eat away ; to corrode. 

It hath been rec^ved that seanalr hath antipathy ‘vith the 
lungs, and erodeth them. JSacon. 

Jgi-ROD'JglD, p* a* 1. Eaten away; corroded. ; 

2. (Bot.) Appearing as if gnawed; ^ 
jagged. lUnpdon. 

)g!-R6'D5NT, n. (Med*) A substance that 
eats away or erodes. Mohlyn* S/f 



E’R^'DPC^f,n* [Gr. n heron.] (Ho/.] A 

* genus of plants ; hcnaiV-bill. P* Cyc. 

t ER'O-GATE, r. a* [L. erogo, eroaaiits.} To 
give' ; to bes»tow. Bp* Patrick* | 

fER-O-GA'TION, n. \h* erogatio*) The act of ; 
gi\ lug ; distribution. Sir T* Elyot, : 

jp-ROSE', a. [L. erodo^ erosxts, to £?naw olf.] (Bot.) ■ 
Ha'ving small sinuses around the margin, as if 
gnatved; eroded. Smart , , 

JgI-R6'§ION (e-roVhun, 93), n. [L. trosio; It. ero- j 
sione; Sp, iroeioh ; Fr. «-o.s?on.] 

1. The act of eroding or c.atiiu]: away. Johnson. 

2. The state of being eroded or eaten away ; 

corrosion. Arbuthnot. 

5:-R6'SIVE, a. Having the property of eroding, 
eating away, or corroding ; corrosive. Clarke. 

5-R6S'TRATE, o. [L. e, priv., and rostrum^ j 
a beak.] ' (Bot.) Not beaked. Gray, j 

fiR'O-TEJUE, n. [Gr. iptaTTjgtaf a question.] 

That which indicates a question; a note of in- 
terrogation. G* Broim* 

fiR-0-T£''SlS, n, [Gr. im&rTitns; iptardw, to ask.] 
(J^het.) A figure by w’hich the speaker adopts 
the form of interrogation, not to express a 
doubt, but to make a bold assertion of what is 
asked ; as, “ He that planted the ear, shall he 
not hear ? ” Pa* xciv. 9. Gibbs* 

®-ROT'IO, n. An amatory poem ; a poem treat- 
ing of love. Smart* 

5-ROT'|C, ) ^ spa>TtK6q ; hu>s, love ; It. §* 

5-ROT'J-CAL, > Sp. erotica ; Fr. trotique.) Relat- 
ing to the passion of love; treating of love.Hiwfon. 

£R-0-T0-MA'N{-A, } 71 , [Gr. f^wro/irtrfa ; love, 

]ER.0-T6M'A-NY, 7 and ftavftt, madness.] (M><f.) 

A species of insanity caused by love. JJunghson* 

ER-P5-t5l'Q-9IsT, n* Herpetologist. Craig* 

£r-PJP-tOl'Q-§iY> See Herpetology. 

ER'PE’ rdJV^, n* [Gr. ipirerdg, a reptile.] (Zobl.) 
A genus of serpents furnished with two soft 
prominences, covered with scales, on the muz- 
zle ; — properly herpeton. Eng* Cyc* 

£rr (4t), V. n. [L. erro ; It. exrare ; Sp. errar ; 
Fr. errer. Ger. irren ; Dan. irre ; Sw. trra.] 

[f. ERRED ; pp. ERRING, ERRED,] 

1. To wrandcr ; to ramble ; to rove. 

A Btorm of Btrokes, well meant, with fury flies. 

And et rs about their temples, ears, and eyes, Dryden. 

2. To deviate from the right way; to go 
astray ; to depart from rectitude ; to be sinful. 

We have erred and strayed . . . like lost sheep. Com. Pm. 
To err is human, to ior^ve divine. Pope. 

3. To commit errors ; to mistake ; to blunder. 

One that truly loves you, 

That err$ In ignorance, and not in cunning. Shak. 

t £rr, 17. a. 1. To mislead ; to cause to err. Burton. 

2. To miss ; to lose ; to mistake, 

I shall not lag behind, nor err 
The way, though leading. Milton. 

t £RR' A-BLE, a. Liable to err or mistake. Bailey* 

t fiRR'A-BLE-NfiSS, n. Liableness to error or 
mistake. Mouniagu* 

fiR^RAND [Sr'rand, P. J* E. Ja* K. Sm. C*; hr'- 
rand, S. tv , ; ^r'rand or ar'r^ind, P.L n. [Goth, 
mrus ; A. S. <Brend; Dan. cermde^ leel. erende ; 
Sw. arende j Norse mrendL) That which is in- 
trusted to a messenger ; a message ; a mandate ; 
a mission ; a con^mission. 

B««r M» Bwifr erromfo over nmist and dty, 

O’er sea and land. Milton. 

Syix. — See Message. 

£r'RAND-B6'?, n. A boy employed to deliver 
messages. Tweddell. 

fiR'RANT, <35. [L. erro, errans^ to wander ; It. ^ 
Sp. errctJife; Fr. errant.) 

L Wandering; roving; rambling; as, “Knights 
errant** 

It was thought that there are just seven planets or errant 
stars, Brovene. 

2. Abandoned; vile ; worthless ; arrant. “An 

errant fool.” B. Jonson. 

3. (Law.) Itinerant; — applied to iudges 

who go the circuit, and to bailiffs. “ Justices 
errant.** Butler's Eng* Gram., 1633. 


£R'R \NT— KXIgiiT, 7i. A kr.i:rht who tra\ellc(l in 
search of adventures ; a kuij^iit-errant.f Vw^m'e. 

ER'RANT-RY, n. 1. An errant or wandering state. 

.Vjtor a short space of errantry upon the seas, he pot safe 
back to Dunkirk. Addmm. 

2, The employraent of a knisht-erraut ; knight- 
errantry . — fc>ee K-n loll r-Eitn Tii^i . Joh naon. 

5R-J:A'TA, n. sing, er-b.Vti, .v, [L,] The 
errors or mistakes in printing, nt>ti,iUy given, 
with corrections, in a li&t at the begiiming or 
the end of the book in which they occur. 

^:r-R.\T'JC, a* [L. erraticus; erro, to wnnder; 
It. ^ Sp. erratico ; Fr. erratique.l 

ll W andering ; roving; not stationary. “ Each 
erratic world.” B/ackmore. 

2, Deviating from the right or usual way ; 
irregular; abnormal. ** Erratic fever*** Ilarrey. 

Erratic blocks, (GeoL) masses of rock widely scat- 
tered on the surface of the earth, and supposed to hav e 
been drifted by icebergs from their original bed. 

t ^R-RAT'JC, n. One w’ho errs or wanders from 
rectitude ; a rogue. Cockeraxn. 

5R-R.AT'|-CAL, a. Same as Erratic. Bp. Ball. 

?R-RAT'J-CAL-LY, ad. In an erratic manner. 

5R-RAT'|-CAL-NESS, n. State of being erratic. 

t gR-RA'TION, n. [L. erratio ; m*o, to wander.] 
A wandering to and fro. Cockeram, 

^IR-RA'TI’M, n. ; pi. er-ra^ta. [L.] An error 
or 'printing; — chiefly used in the 
p ni ^ >1 0 Errata. 

£r 'RHINE (Sr'rln), n* [Gr. ip^tvov ; iv, in, and 
fiiv, or [its, the nose; It. errino; Fr. errhitt.) 
(^Jed.) A substance that excites sneezing; a 
medicinal snulf ; a sternutatory. Dunglison. 

£r'RHINE, a* That is snuffed up by the nose ; 
promoting a discharge from the nose. Loudon. 

ERR^JNG, p. a* Wandering from the right way ; 
misled by error ; liable to err ; fallible ; sinful. 
“ The erring soul,” Milton, 

JpR-RO'N^I-oC’S, a, [L. erronem, wandering; erro, 
to wander ; It. df Sp. erroneo ; Fr. errone.) 

1. t Wandering; straying;* roving; erratic. 

“ They roam erroneous** Phillips. 

2. t Deviating from the ordinary way ; irreg- 
ular. “ Erroneous circulation.” Arbuthnot. 

3. Misled by error; mistaking; blundering. 

“ Erroneous conscience.” South* 

4. False ; incorrect ; wrong ; not true ; un- 
true. “ Erroneous opinion.” Booker* 

^IR-RO'N^-Ot^S-LY, ad. In an erroneous manner. 

JBIR-RO'NJgl-ors-NfiSS, 71. The state of being er- 
roneous. * Boyle* 

£r'RQR, n. [L. error', erro, to wander; It. er- 
rore ; Sp. error ; Fr. erf'eur.) 

1. t A wanderin^r roving excursion ; a voy- 
age or a journey. “His errof^y sea,” B. Jonson. 

2. Involuntary deviation from truth; mis- 
apprehension ; niistake ; fallacy ; blunder. 

Ert'or is a mistake of oxa Ju<lgmeai. Zooke, 

3. A fault ; an offence ; crime ; sin. 

Blood he offered fer himseU; and fbr the erroro of the 
jpsople. Mel), lx* 7. 

4. (Late.) A mistake in the foundation, pro- 
ceedings, judgment, or execution of a suit in a 
court of record, in matter of law or of f*a,ct.Bumil. 

A torit of error is one w^hich anthorizes the judges 
of a superior court to examine a record on which 
judgment has been given in an infonor court, on an 
allegation of error in pleading a process, Ac,, and to 
affirm or reverse the same. RumlL 

Syn. — Error respects tlio act; fault, the agent. 
Error may lie m the judgment or in the conduct; 
fault, in The wiU or intention. A blmder arises from 
gross carelessness. All are liable to error or rmotake, 
and none are free from faults. An error of judgment 
or of the press ; a great mistake ; a gross blunder a 
common fault i a great qffence. 

£r'RQR, 17. a* (Law.) To rescind, as a wrong 
judgment. Clarke* 

£r'RQR-Ist, n. One who is in error. Ed* M&e, 

£rS, n* A plant ; bitter vetch. Johnsons* 

£ESE, n, [E^vidently another form of the word 
XrisTu Brands.) The language of the descend- 
ants of the Gael or Celts, in the Highlands of 
Scotland; the Gaelic language. ' 
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ESCAPEMENT 


The Iriab and Erse so nearljr resemble each other that, 
after a short familiarity with the pronunciation, the Insh and 
Scots Highlanders have no difficulty in underatanding each 
other. £rande* 

£rsb, a. Belonging to the ancient Scotch. Pet-^ry. 

^Ksn, 71 . The stubble after com is cut. [Local.] 

ERST, ad. [A. S. tsrst^ superlative of tpr, before. 
— Ger. — See BnE.l 

1, I’irst ; at first ; in the beginning. 

Abandon this forestalled place at ersf. Spetiaer. 

2. At a former time ; once ; formerly ; till now. 

As signal now in low, dejected state. 

As erst in highest. Jauton. 

jJSgh Obsolete or poetical. 

t feRST'WHtt.E, €td. In former times; before a 
certain time *, aforetime. Glanville. 

feR-U-B£lS^C5NCE, ? 21 .. [L. erubescentia ; rubeo, 
> to be red; It. ertibescenza; 
Sp. eruhesce 7 icia\ Fr. ^ri(hescence<^ The act of 
growing red; redness; ablush. Bailey, 

j&R-y-BES'C?NT, a, [L. eruheseOf erubescenSt to 
grow red ; It. enibescente ; Fr, ^rubeecentJ] Red- 
dish ; inclining to redness. Johmon. 

jE-JiC^aSyn. Jli.] 1. (Ent.) A worm; a cater- 

' pillar :* — the larva state of insects. Lo^tdon, 

2. {Bot.) A genus of plants ; rocket. Loudon. 

3, (Conch,) A genus of univalve mollusks, 

allied to Olamilia, Swmnson. 


t ^l-RtJCT', V, a, [L. emeto^ To eructate. Bailey, 

JgJ-EfJ^C'TATE, V, a, [L. erujcto^ eructatm-. It. 
eruttare ; Sp. eructari, Fr. enecier.] To belch ; 
to throw from the stomach, as wind, [b.] JSoweU, 

£r-VC-TA'TIQN, n, [L. eructatto ; It. emtta- 
zione ; Sp. erucfacion ; Fr. eructatio7i.'] 

1. The act of belching ; ructation. Swtfi, 

2. That which is vented from the stomach,' as 

wind; a belch. Arbuih^iot, 

3. A sudden burst of wind or other matter 
from the earth. 

Thermas arc hot apnngB^ or fleiy eructatums. Woodward. 

li £e'U-DITE, or ER'y-DiTE [Sr'u-dlt, Ja, K, Sm, 
R. Wb , ; 5r-ii-dlt^ IK ; €r'u-dlt, P.], «. [L. erU‘ 
ditm ; etudib, to instruct ; It. ^ Sp. erudito ; Fr. 
4rudit,) Having erudition ; learned ; conversant 
with books.** The erudite Germans.’ * Ghesterjield, 

II £r'U“BITE-LY, ad. With erudition ; learnedly, 

II ^E'y-DITE-NT^SS, n. The quality of being eru- 
dite or learned. Coleridge. 

£R-y-D!*'TIQN («r-v-dl8h'un), n. [L. er7dlitio\ 
It. erudizio^ie\ Sp. emdicloni Fr. Erudition,) 
Knowledge obtained from books or by study ; 
learning; literature; lore; scholarship. 

The earl was of good erudition, having been placed at 
study in Cambridge very young. Wotton. 

Syn , — Bee Knowi.ed0e, Literature. 


jfeR'y-GATE, a. [L. e, priv., and iruga, a wrinkle,] 
Having the wrinkles rubbed out ; smooth. Smard, 

^-RtJ'y-I-NOOs, a, [L. (£r%mmsu8, full of copper 
rust ; It. rugginoso ; Fr. erugineux,'] 

1, Partaking of copper, or of the rust of cop- 
per. ** Eruginous earths.” Browne, 

2. Green, with a blue tint ; having the color 

of verdigris. Simjnonds. 

n, A name ^ven in the Fast to the 
seed of the castor-oil ^ant. Simmonds, 


t ®-Rt^PT^ V. n, [L. ermnpo^ To burst 

forth suddenly and violently. Seager, 

p. a. Biuret forth ; burst ; broken. 


^J-EOp^TIQN (9-rUp'shun), p>* gj^UO ; ertmpOy 
eruptits, to burst forth ; e, Ironi, and to 

burst ; It. eruziom ; Sp. ert^pcim ; Fr. ^niSwm.] 

1. Act of bursting forth ; emission ; exp&sipn. ; 
outburst; as, **The eruptions of a volcano.” 

2. A sudden hostile excursion; a sally. 


Mmon, 


Thlth^^ try, shall be, perhaps, 

3. tA violent exclamation. 

To hfa acCTOtmy he would break out into bitter and pas- 
■loaate erwpddna. Watton. 


4. (Med.) A breaking out of pimples or pus- 
tules upon the skin : — pimples ; pustules ; vesi- 
cles; rash; exanthemem. Dunglison, 

^p-EfJ^E'TfVE, a, [It. ; Sp. eruptwo ; Fr. 

4rupHf.'] 


1. That breaks out ; bursting forth- 

When to the startled eye the sudden glance 

Appears for south eruptive through the cloud. Thomson. 

2. Attended with eruptions. ** Bmp- 
tive fevers.” “ Eruptive disease.” Du7iglison. 

3. (Geo^.) Produced by eruption ; as, 
tive rocks.” 

’ WUM, n, [Celt, erw, tilled land, — to which 
this plant is a pest.] (Boaf.) A genus of legumi- 
nous plants, one species of which, lentil (Ervum 
lens)i is a legume of the greatest antiquity, and 
is much prized in Eastern countries. Loudoyi. 

ER-y-MAN'THl-AN, a, (Qeog.) Belonging to Ery- 
manthus, a chain of mountains in Arcadia. Ash, 

E-RYJNr'^J-ftW, or n, [Gr. iV^'yytov-] 

* (Bot,) A genus of evergreen herbaceous plants, 

somewhat like thistles in general appearance, 
one species of which, Bryngium mantimum, or 
sea-holly, has long been esteemed as an aphro- 
^siac ; — also written erioigo. P, Cyc. 

E'RY-OJTy n. (GeoL) A fossil macrourous crus- 
tacean animal. P, Cyc, 

n, [Gr. IpiiWy to draw.] (Bot.) A 

* genus of cruciferous herbaceous plants ; hedge- 

mustard. Loudon, 


£r-Y-S!p'?-LAS, n, [L., from Gr. epvafmXas ; epiw, 
iphaw, to draw in, and 7r<A^a,near. — “So called 
because it generally extends to the neighbor- 
ing parts.” jDmigUso7i. — igvOpds, red, and 
skin. Liddell Scott."] (Med.\ A disease, vul- 
garly called A‘n£bony*s jii'e, because he 
was supposed to heal it miraculously. It con- 
sists of a diffused infiammation of the skin, at- 
tended with swelling and pain in the part par- 
ticularly affected, and usually with fever and 
delirium when seated npon the head. Lwiglison. 

£R-Y-Sl-p£L'A-TOt3’S, a. Relating to erysipelas ; 
partaking of erysipelas. Bp, Berkeley. 


feR-Y-SlP'|:-LOfJS, a. Erysipelatous. Clarke. 

&R- y- TB4- Cl ' Jvm, n.pl. 

(O'rnith.) A sub-family 
of dentirostral birds of 
the order Passei'es and 
family Lusemidee ; rob- 
ins. Chray, 

&R- y- THE n, [Gr. 
epbOufia.l (Med.) A su- 
perficial redness of the 
skin, resembling erysipelas ; inflammatory 
blush. P. Cyc. 

£k-Y-THE-mAt^10, a. (Med.) Relating to ery- 
thema; erythematous. Xmnglison, 



Ezytliaea rubecubu 


£R-Y-THfeM'A-TOGs, a. Relating to erythema ; 

erythematic. JDungUson, 

ER~Y-TIiR.SE ^4, n. [Gr. ipvdpSSf red, — in allu- 
sion to the flowers.]* A genus of pretty 

herbaceous plants ; centaury. Gray, 


]p-RfTB'RJC, a. [Gr, lpv0pt!f, red.] (Chem.) Not- 
ing an acid found in the lichen Kocella tinctoria, 
and called also erythrine, Por^ord, 

jp-R'fTH'RlNE, n. [Gr. i^0p6i, red.] (Chem.) 
One of a series of substances obtained from the 
lichen RoceUa tinctoria, Brande, 


E-R fTH^RO-^EJ^,n, [Gr- €^vQp6^ red, and yfwdw, 
' to produce.] A neutral, crystalline, fatty mat- 
ter found in diseased bile. P. Cyc, 

|l-Rl?TH-RO-LE'lC, a. [Gr. lpvBp6<;, red, and ilaiov, 
oil; L. oleum, oil.] (Cfiem,) Noting an acid, 
of a red color and an oily appearance, found 
in archil. Ogilvie, 

¥-El?TH-RQ-LE'lNE, n. (Chem,) A substance 
contained in litmus, Ogilvie, 

n, [Gr. Ipv$p6s» and Eng. 
Utmus.] (Chem.) A substance of a red color 
contained in litmus. Ogilvie. 


jEE- y- TER 5 ' JV-J- n, [Gr. IpvBpds, red.] 

1. (Bot.) A genus of bulbous plants, some 

species of which "have red flowers and leaves; 
dog’s-tooth violet. Lentdon, 

2. A name originally given to the metal va- 
nadium, from the red color of its acid. Brande, 

fiE-F-THRO-PHtL'LlNE’ or ftR-Y-TRE^PH^YI*- 
LINE, n. [Qr. ipvQods, reA and <p€XXov, a leaf.] 
(ChcTn.) The red coloring matter formed in cer- 
tain leaves in autumn. Bran^, 


ER-Y-TllRY^H'4, n, [Gr. ipu0a<ff, red.] (Bot.') 
A 'leguminous genus of tropical and tuberous 
herbs; the coral-tree so named from its 
bright red flowers. P. Cgc. 

E'RfX, n. (Eool.) A genus of serpents, having 
a very short obtuse tail, and narrow ventral 
plates ; — written also erix. Brafide. 

£S-C^-LADB', n. [Fr.] (Mil.) The assault of a 
fortress by scaling the walls. Campiiell, 

fiS-OA-LADE^ V, a. To scale, as a wall. Clarke, 


ESCALOP (ak8n9p or fs-kSl'vp) [sklSl’lup, S. IV, 
Ja,; ea-kSl'up, P. ; cs-k5I'up or skol'up, A.], n, 

1. (Conch.) A bivalve shell-fish of the genus 

Pecten, regularly marked with ribs which ra- 
diate from the hinge to the circumference ; a 
scallop. MauTider. 

2. An indentation similar to that of the shell- 

fish called escalop ; indenture ; scallop. — See 
Scallop. Brande. 


The figure of the leaves is divided into jags and eacalo^B. 


RS-CAL'OPED, p, a, (H&r.) Cov- XT'. — ”r" 1 

ered, a's an escutcheon, with a 'J- 
series of waving lines, like that 
on the edge of an escalop shell, *i: 
overlapping as showm in the cut. 

jps-OAM'BI-O, n, [L. cambio, to ex- f' 
change.] (La7D.\ A license in — 

the shape of a writ, formerly granted to an Eng 
lish merchant to draw a bill of exchange on 
another in foreign parts. Burrill, 


^IS-CAP'A-BLE, a. That may be escaped or 
avoided. N, Brtt. Rev. 


£S-CA-PADE’, n. [Fr.] 1. Irregular mo- 

tion of a horse. 

He with a gracehil pride 

Sprang loose, and fiew into an escapade. Dryden. 

2. An impropriety of speech or behavior of 
which an individual is unconscious ; a vagary ; 
prank ; frolic. Bi'anae. 

A youthful escapade, Ec. Rev. 

JpS-CAPB', a. [It. scappare ; Sp. escapar ; Fr, 
From L. ex [from], and capere, to 
take away. Sullivan*] \i, escaped ; pp. ES- 

CAPINO, BSCAI’ED.] 

1. To flee from ; to obtain exemption from ; 
to avoid ; to shun ; to fly. 

Be thou aa chaate as icc, as pure as snow, thou shalt not 
esoa/je calumny. /Hhah. 

2. To pass by without being observed; t<t 
elude. 

Many things may escape them, in many they may be de- 
ceived. Jiooker. 

Syn. — See Avoid. 


5S-CAPE', V. n. 1. To run from danger ; to has- 
ten away ; to flee ; to fly. 

Escape for thy life, ^ape to the mountain, leat thou be 
consumed. Qen. xxi. 17. 

2. To get clear from any danger without 
harm ; to be passed without injury; as, ** They 
were all killed ; not one escaped,*^ 

®S-CAPE', M. 1. The act of one who escapes; 
the act of getting out of danger : flight. 

I would hasten my escape from the windy storm and 
tempest. JPs. Iv. 7. 

2. The state of being freed from danger 
without harm ; a being passed without injury ; 
as, ** That was a lucky escape.^* 

3. t Excursion ; sally ; sortie. Denham. 

4i, t Subterfuge ; evasion ; excuse. ** All es^ 

cape by way of ignorance.” Raleigh. 

5. t Irregular action ; fitful play. ** Thou- 
sand * scapes of wit.” l^hak. 

0. t Oversight; mistake; blunder. 

In transcribing there would be less care taken, and so the 
escajics less subject to observation. , Rrerswood, 

7. (Law.) Violent or privy evasion out of 

some lawful restraint; — the deliverance of a 
person out of prison before he is entitled to be 
set free. Cowell. Bouvier, 

8. (Arch.) The scape or spring of a column ; 

apophyge. Britton, 


^IS-CAPE’M^INT, n. [Fr. 4chappement.] 

1. Esca^; flight. Perry. 

2. That part of the mechanism of a watch or 

clock which receives the force of the spring or 
the weight to give motion to the pendulum or 
the balance. E'raneis. 
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ps-CAP'JgiR, n. One who escapes. Totkl. 

eS-CAPE'-WAR'KA.VT (-wSr'r^ntj, n, 

Law.) A procDhs adfircssed to all sheritFs, &l*., 
to retake an escaped prisoner. Bin nil, 

5S-CAP'IXG, ft. Avoidance of danger. Ezra ix. 1 1. 

5S-CAR'BL*X-CLE, ft. The heraldic name for the 
precious stone called carbuncle. Craig, 

ESCJ1R03 TOIRE (es-kir-cst-twor'), »- [Fr., from 
escargot^ a snail.] A nursery of snails. Addison, 

IglS-CARP', V, a, [Fr. escarper-l To form 

into a slope, like an escarp. “ The glacis was 
escarped upon the live rocK.** Carleton, 

3E:S-CARP% n. [It. scarpa^ a slope ; Sp. eacarpa ; Fr. 
escarpef[ (Fonf.) The sloping side of a ditch 
surrounding, or in front of, a work, and forming 
the exterior of a rampart ; a scarp. P. Cye, 

5S-CARP'M?XT, ft. [Fr. escarpement.'] (GeoZ.) 
The abrupt face of a ridge of high land. Lgell, 

^IS-CAR'TgL, r, a. (Her.) To cut or notch in a 
square form, as a cross. Ogilcie, 

£scU-A-LOT' (esh-?i-15t' or sh^t-Kt') [sha-l<St', 5. 
W, P. J. F. Ja. K . ; «sh.gi-16t^ Sm.], ». [Fr. 
echalotte.] (Bot.) A plant ; a kind of onion ; 
Allium ascalomcutn, — See Shallot. Mortimer, 

feS'jCHAR (Ss'k^r), n, [Gr. ; L. eackara\ 

Fr. e'searre,'] (Med.) A crust or scab made on 
the flesh, as in the disorganization or mortifica- 
tion of a part, by a bum or some caustic appli- 
cation ; a dry slough. Dunglison, 

Ms'€J3rA”R^t ft. (ZosL) A genus of Brgozoa, 
which form a foliate skeleton. Milne Edwards. 

£S-j0HA-ROT'JC, a, [Gr, ; L. escha^ 

roticus.] Tending to sear or bum the skin ; 
producing a scar ; caustic. Wm. Smith. 

$S-j 0HA-R6T'|O (€8-ka-r8t'ik), ft. [Gr. 
k6s ; 111. eschar oticus. 'I {Med.) A substance which 
forms an eschar or slouch, when applied to the 
skin ; a caustic application. Fhyer. 

£s-£JHA-TdL'Q.(5^Y, ft. [Gr. ^x^V^St the farthest, 
uttermost, last, 'and Uyos^ a discourse ] The 
doctrine of the last things. Prof. G, Bush, 

5S-OHEAT', ft. [Low L. eschceta'^ Old Fr. es- 
chete, escheif from escheoir, to fall.] {Law.) 
That which falls or lapses to the original pro- 
prietor, or to the state, as lands or other prop- 
erty, by the failure of heirs or by forfeiture : — 
a writ to recover escheats. Cowell, 

5S-CHE AT', «. ft. p. ESCHEATED ; pp. BSCHBAT- 
iNa, ESCHEATED.] {Law.) To be forfeited by fail- 
ure of heirs. All they die possessed of escheats 
to the king.^' Swinburne* $ Trav, through Spain, 

gS-OHEAT', V. a. {Law.) To forfeit. Bp. Ball. 

ipS-CHEAT'jft^-BLE, a. That may escheat ; liable 
to escheat. Cotgrave. 

itg-CHBAT'AQtE, ft. The right of succession to 
an escheat. Sherwood. 

5JS-OHEAT'QE, ft. {Law.) An ancient oflicer ap- 
pointed to* look after the escheats that fell due 
to the king. JBurrill. 

£s'CH5-ViN, ft. A name formerly given to the 
elder or warden, the principal of the ancient 
guilds. Simmonds. 

II jpS-CHBW' (fs-chd'), V. a. [Teut. eschouwen ; 
A. S. scunian ; Ger. scheueny to shun, — Norm. 
Fr. eschevery eschiviry and eschewy to avoid.] J*. 
ESCHEWED ; pp. ESCHEWING, ESCHEWED.] To 
flee from ; to avoid ; to shun. Spenser. Southey. 
Ed. Bev. Qu. Jtev. ** Let him eschew evfl. and 
do good.*' 1 Pet. iii. 11. 

Of virtne tuad nee. meix ere ttxdvemllly i& piraetlM the one 
end eschew the other* Jmrbvry* 

jSSr A word sotnewhat antiquated, but not obsolete. 
Syn. — See Avoid. 

J ^JS-OHEW'Je®5?*^ One who escliews. C&^a^ic^e, 

1 « lie act of 
eschewing, or avoiding, [e.] CA. Ob. 

5SCH-SOH5lt'ZI-^ ft. {Bot.) A genus of beau- 
tiful vellow-flower^ papaveraceous plants, in- 
habiting California and tne north-western coast 
of Norm America ; — so named in honor of Dr. 
Esohacholbsy a botanist. Loudon, 

iSs'/OHY-NlTE, ft. [Gx- alcx<nai, shame.] {Min.) 


A crystallized rimeral so named hj Berzelius ^ 
in .'fla-'iiin to t!u‘ in ibility of cheiuieai science, 
at the time of its discovery, to separate the two 
unlike substances which it contained, titanic , 
acid and zirconia. Dana. 

5S-CUC£I’EON, ft. Sec Escctcheon. Jfurton. 

JES'eoRT, ft. [It. scoria ; Sp. escO'ta ; Fr. cscorie.] 

1. A convoy ; a guard from place to place ; a ; 
company of armed men attenaing on a person 
as a guard or a distinction- 

while the troops uf nay escort marched at the ordinary 
rate. IlurAe. 

2. Protection ; safe conduct ; safeguard ; as, 

“ To travel under the esco>*< of a friend.” Ogiliie, 

]pS-CORT', V. a, [». escorted ; pp. ESCORTING, 
escorted.] To attend ; to accompany ; to wait 
on ; to convoy. 

They were eacorted to the city of Csnterbury. Warton. 

Syn. — See Accompany. 

t ^;S-CoT', ft. [Old Fr. escoi ; Fr. tcoi.] A tax ; a 
reckoning ; — now shortened into sooty and form- 
ing a part of the phrase scot and lot. — See 
Scot. Johnson. 

t jpS-C5T', r. a. To pay a reckoning for ; to sup- 
port ; to maintain. 

Who mointaina them? How are they eeeoted? Shak. 

ES-cOc-Adb ', ft. [Fr.] A small party of armed 
men ; a squad. Ogilvic. 

t ES-COOt ft. [Old Fr. escoute.] Persons sent 
for intelligence. Now scout. Hayward. 

t jgS-CRlPT', ft. [Old Fr. escnpt.'\ A writing ; a 
schedule. Cockeram. 

ESCRITOIRE («s-kre-twbV) [5s-km-t5r', S. W. J. 
E . ; skru-tor', F . ; Sa-kni-twor', Ja, K. *, Ss-kre- 
twar', S'm.ly n. [Old Fr.*, from escrirey to write.] 
A box, desk, or bureau, which forms a desk for 
writing ; scrutoire. Johnson. 

fiS-CEl-Td'RJ-AL, a. Relating to an escritoire 
or scrutoire. Cowper. 

ISiS-CRdL', ft. (Her.) A scroll; the representa- 
tion of a slip of paper, parchment, &c,, on which 
the motto or an escutcheon is inscribed. Ogilme. 

^:S-CR0W', ft. [Old Fr. escrows. ^ {Law.) A 
conditional instrument or deed, delivered to a 
third person to holdipr keep, until the condition 
is performed. Blackstone. 

llS'CV-A<?E, ft. [Old Fr. escuy a shield.] {Feu- 
dal Law.) Tenure by knight service i — a pe- 
cuniary satisfaction paid in lieu of military ser- 
vice by tenants in chivalry ; scutage. Bu/rrill. 

ES-Cy-LA'P|-AN, a. Relating to Esculapius, the 
ancient Greek physician ; medical. 

Tor what ealU thy disease, Lorenzo? Not 

For Eecfide^vm, but fbr moral aid. Tevng, 

fiS'CTJ-LfiNT, a. [L. esciUentus ; esco, food ; It. 
escuUMa ; Fr. escul^t.'] Good for food ; eatable ; 
edible- ” Esculent herhs-** Bacon. 

fiS'ey-LfiNT, ft. Something that is eatable or fit 
for food; an edible substance. '‘Where the 
fruit is the esculent.** Bacon, 

9S-CU'L|C, a, {Chem.) Noting an acid procured 
from horse-chestnuts. P. Oye. 

£s'0U-lInb, ft, (CAe?ft.) An alkaloid obtained 
from the JEscums hippoeastemumy or Imrse- 
chestnut, the aitii, &e. BobVyn, 

JgS-CU'RJ-AL, ft. {GeogC) A royal palace of 
Spain, about twenty-two miles from Madrid, 
commenced by Philip II. in 1563, and designed 
in honor of St. Lawrence, after the form of a 
gridiron, the instrument of that saint's mar- ! 
tyrdom. Brande. 

4^ The term is consl4ered by some to be Arabic, 
meaxung a ptaeeJ^U ef rocks ; but by others, it is de- 
rived from scoria ferri, iron dross, from the circum- 
stance of there having been anciently great iron works 
near this place. P. Cyc. 

^;s-<7ttTCH'BQN (es-kiich'un), ft. [L. scutumy a 
shield ; It. soudo j Sp. esoum ; Fr. ^cusson,] 

1. (Her.) A shield of a family on which coats 
of arms are emblazoned ; the ensigns armorial. 

2. {Nonet.) That part of a vessel's stem on 

which her name is written. Lkma. 

3. A metal plate, used on doors for k^-holes, 

&c. FmrhoU. 


An escvicheort of pretmer, the small shield in the 
CMitreuf htstiwn, un which a man carries the coat 
of ins w ife, if she is an heiress and he has issue by 
her. p. Cye. 

Jg;S-CCTCn'EOXED(-und), a. Having an escutch- 
eon or armorial ensigns. Young. 

ES-RM-PLAS TIC, fit. [Gr. to, h, one, and 
TrXuoriKusy formed; r/ctffcw, to form.] Formed 
or shaped into one. Coleridge. 

fiS-ifX-BfiCK'IXE, ft. {Chem.) An alkaloid oh- 
tainad from the plant Eaenbekia febrifuga. 

Craig. 

t E3-LoIX', c. a. [Old Fr. ealoigner.'\ To ban- 
ish ; to eloin. Donne. 

^S-MARK'fTE, ft. {Min.) A species of dathoUte, 
or borosilicate of lime, discovered by Esmark 
at Arendal. Brande. 

£S'X5-Cy, ft. [Old Fr. aisnesscy primogeniture.] 
(Old Eng. Law.) A privilege granted to the 
eldest among coparceners to have the first choice 
after the inheritance was divided. Burrill. 

E-Sd^'7-D.®, ft. [See Esox.] {Teh.) A family 

' of so'ft-spined fishes, having the ventral fins 
placed under the abdomen. Brande. 

^;-suPH'A-Gtrs, ft. {Anat.) See (Esophagus. 

JP-SOPH-A-GOT'Q-MY, ft. See CEsOPHAGOTOMY. 

? -SO 'PI- AN, a. Relating to .SSsop, or to fables 
like those of jSlsop. Warton. 

£S-0-TER'IC, > ha>r£ptK6sy interior, 

ES-0-T;£R'I-CAL, ) intimate ; Fr. Se- 

cret; mysterious ; acroamatic; aeroatic; — a 
a term applied to instruction, which, amon^ the 
Greeks, the teacher gave secretly, as distin- 
guished from his exotericy or public doctrine, 
and first used in reference to the private teach- 
ings of Pythagoras. Warburton, 

fiS-O-TfeR'I-CAL-LY, ad. In an esoteric or pri- 
vate manner. * Warburton. 

£s-0-Tj&R'l-Cl§M, ft- Esoteric doctrine, princi- 
ples, or philosophy. Ck. Oh 

fiS-Q-TfiR'JCS, ft. pi. Doctrines mysterious or 
hidden ; acroatics. Sir J. Mackintosh. 

fiS'Q-TfiR-Y, ft. Mystery ; secrecy. 

Reserving esof erica for adepts, and dealing out exoteries 
only to tbe vulgar. Search. 

E'sOXy ft. [Gr. h.esox.) {Ich.) A genus 
of voracious fishes; the pike ox pickereLStorer. 

£s'PA-D 5N, ft. [Sp.] A sort of two-handed 
sword, of great len^h and breadth, and with 
two edges. Crabh 

^S-PAL'DPR (§s-p&l'y§r), ft. [L, palus, a pole ; 
It. spalliera ; Sp. espakra ; Fr. espalier.’\ {&ort.) 

1. A row of fruit-trees or ornamental shrubs 
trained against a lattice, and forming a hedge 
so as to enclose a part of a garden, and to serve 
as a shelter to tender plants. London Ency, 

2. The frame or lattice on which trees or 

shrubs axe trained. “ The espalier is construct- 
ed of wood or iron.” Brande. 

JgS^pAL'IER V. a. {Hort.) To plant 

and train as trees on espaliers. Boag, 

JpS-PAR'CjglT, ft. A kind of sainfoin. Mortimer. 

ES^pAR 'TOy ft. [Sp.] {Bot.) A species of rush. 

* found in the south of Spain, used for making 
cordage. See. McCulloch. 

ESPAULIERE (es-p5-lf-ir'), ft. [Old Fr. ; Fr. 
^auUy the shoulder.] A covering for the shoul- 
der, made of overlapping plates of metal; — 
worn by soldiers in the 16th. century. FairhoU. 

£S-Pfi"CIAL (es-p8sh'al), a. [L. ^eeialis.) Par- 
ticular ; principal ; chief ; special. ** Abraham, 
the espedat friend of God.” Barrow. 

Syix.— See SPECIAL. 

£S-Pj6"CIAL-LY (93-p«8li'al“le),<w^» In an especial 
manner; principally; chiefly; specially. 

Syn,.— See Special. 

¥S-Pfi"OIAL-N£ss (fs-p«sh'al-n5s), n. The state 
of being especial. “ Your precious diamond in 
especi^ness:* Loe, ieik 

t ES-Pk-RjJ\rcE ' ps-p^xttns', W. Ja . ; «s-p$- 
rftns'j'S. H. ; Ss-per-bngs', Sw.], w. [Fr.] Hope^ 
An eaperemee so obstinately strong. Shah 
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l^s-pr AL» n. [Old Pr. ^spier , — See Espy.] ! 

1. ‘t A spy; a scont. Espials have in- 
formed me.*’ Shak, 

2. The act of espying ; observation ; discov- 
ery, “ A . . . place of espial** Sir T, Elyoi, 

TgSS-Pi'^lR, n. One who watches like a spy. Harmar, 

feS'PJ-ryTfilt, n» [Fr. espifielh,'} A kind of ruby. 
— See Spixel. Cotyrave. 

fiS'Pl-Q-NA^E (es'pe-p-naj or 5s’pe-o-nazh) [Ss'p§- 
o-naj* Ja. It, ; €s'pe-o-n'JLzh, Sm, ; es-pS'o-nazh, 
Jf. ; es-pl'o-naj^ Davies} j n, [Fr. espionnage; 
espiorit a s'py.l The occupation or practice of 
a spy ; — ap^ied particularly to the system 
adopted by some govemments of employing 
spies to watch the "words and conduct of sus- 

■* pected persons, with reference especially to their 
bearing on political matters. 

Ms'PI-OTTEfn. [Fr.] A species of rye. Sfmjwcnds. 

feS-PLA-NADE', n. [L. planus, a plain ; It. spz- 
anata ; Sp. esplanaUa \ Fr. esplanade.} 

1. {Mil.) A level ground within a fortified 
place, used for exercise, a walk, &c. ; properly 
the space between the fortifications of the town 
and those of the citadel. Qlos. of Mil. Terms, 

2. A grass-plot in a garden. Simmoiids. 

3. Any open level public walk or drive near 

the sea. Simmonds. 

|:S-PLEES', n. pi. {JL.€xpleo, to fiU up.] {Law.) 
The full produce or product of land ; the profit 
made of a thing. Crahh. 

tJg;S-Pc3lL', n. Spoil. Earl of Worcester, 

®S-p5^'§AL, n. The act of espousing : — adop- 
tion ; protection. ** The open espousal of his 
cause. ’ Ld. Orford. 


jpS-aUIRE' (cs-kwlr')» n. [L. scutum, a shield ; 
Gr. cKirros, leather. — It. scudiere ; Sp. escudero ; 
Norm. Fr, equiere, esquer; Old Fr. escuyer, 
eseuier ; Fr. 4cuyer.} 

1. Originally, the shield-bearer of a knight. 

Tins trusty companion was styled liis earpnye. Toiler. 

2. The title of dignity in England next below 

a knight. Elowit. 

3. A title of a justice of the peace and other 
magistrates, and, by courtesy, a title extended 
indefinitely to men of the liberal professions 
and pursuits. 

The appellation o€ esquire is most notoriously abused; it is 
now “populus armigerorum,” a people of esquires. Toiler. 

jiK^Th© title of enquire is coeval with the Con- 
queror; hut in its present application, it takes its 
date from Henry V. — The word is derived from the 
Norman equiere, from whence is also derived equery, 
PuUeyn, 

]pS-ClUiRE', V. a. To attend as an esquire. 

A colloquial expression of the last century, 
applied when a gentleman attended a lady in pub- 
lic.” TqM. 

jeSQCr/SS-E (§s-kSsO, n. [Fr.] {Paint.) A slight 
sketch, or draught, of a picture. Simmonds. 

|;S-SAY' (es-aa'), V. a. [It. sagyiare, assaggiare ; 
Sp. ensdyari Fr. essayer.} p. essayed jjpp. 

ESSAYING, ESSAYED.] 

1. To attempt ; to try ; to endeavor. 

"While I this unexpected task essay. Blaekniore. 

2. To make experiment of. Johnson. 

3. t To assay, as metals. Locke. 

:SS'SAY («s'sa), n. 1. An attempt ; an endeavor. 

Fruitless our hopes, though pious our essays, Smt^ 

2. Atrial; an experiment; a test. 

Bepetirions wear us into a liking of what possibly, in the 
drst essaj/. displeased us. Zocke. 


jgS-POtS'^SAL, a. Relating to the act of espous- 
ing or betrothing. “ Espousal sheets.** Bacon. 

®S-Pd^'§ALg, n.pl. [L- sponsalia ; It. sposalisia ; 
Fr. epousaules^ A contract to marry, or a mu- 
tual promise of marriage; hetrothment. “A 
contract or espousals of the parties.** Bp. EaU, 

®S-P5^§E', V. a. [L. spondeo, sponstts, to prom- 
ise; It. sposare I Sp. desposari Old Pr.espou- 
ser; Fr. ^^ouser.] [i. espoused; jRp. espous- 
ing, ESPOUSED.] 

1. To promise marriage with ; to betroth. 

The anw! was sent to a yirgin espoused to a man whose 
xuune was Joseph. X/uke i. 26, 21. 

2. To join in wedlock; to marry ; to wed. 

With flowers, garlauds. and sweet-smelllna herbs 

E^fxntsed Eve decked flrst her nuptial bed. . MtUon, 

3. To adopt ; to embrace ; to take to one’s 
self ; to maintain ; to defend ; to support. 

The city, army, court, etpeuse my cause. Drtfden. 

gS-Pdl&^E'M^lNT, n. Act of espousing. Craig. 

n. One who espouses or maintains. 
“ The espomers of that scheme.** Allen, 1761. 

9S-PRIn'GAL, n. [Fr- espringalle.} An ancient 
warlike eh^ne, used for casting great stones 
and other missiles. 

I^ome] in the eairingal 

Fix the brass-winged arrows. Southey, 

ESPRIT EE CORPS (gs-pr«*de-k5rQ. [Fr.] The 
spirit of the body ; the corporation spirit ; — 
that zeal for their mutual honor which pervades 
a colleetive body, such as members of the ar- 
my, the bar, &e. Crabh. 

IpS-PY', o, a. [It, spiarei Sp. Old Fr. 

espieri F^. ^ner. — See Sfy,] p. espied ; pp. 

ESPYING, ESPIED.] 

1. To see things at a distance ; to perceive ; 
to discern j to descry. 

Lyrimachua our Tyrian ship espies. Shah . 

2. To discover or see unexpectedly. 

As one of them opened his sack, he espUd his mow. 

Otm. ixui. 21. 

, 3. To inspect ; to examine ; to survey ; to spy. 

B^ses ieoii me to espy out the land, and I brought him 
word again. JTos. adv. T. 


3. A short treatise or dissertation ; a tract. 

To write just treatises requireth dme in the writer and 
leisure in the reader, which is the cause which hath made me 
choose to write certain brief notes, set down rather signill- 
cantly than curiously, which I have called essays. The word 
is late, but the thing 1$ ancient. JSacon. 

Of the nroduetlona in the English language, Bacon’s Es- 
says contain the most matter in the fewest words. Qu. Rev. 

The essay on study [Bacon’s] contains more thought, and 
more closely packed, than perhaps any other English com- 
position. in. B. Rev. 

4. {Metallurgy.) f An assay. Johnson. 

Syn. — Essay, tract, tractate, treatise, dissertation, 

and disquisition are all used to denote compositions of 
greater or less length. Esik^ is commonly applied to 
a short piece on some subject ; as, “ Lord Bacon’s 
Essays ; “ The essays in the Spectator ” ; though it 
is used by Locke as the title of his large work, “ Es- 
say on the Human Understanding.” TVact is a small 
pamphlet; as, ”A religious tract.^* Tractate, as 
‘‘ Milton’s TVactate of Education,” is another name 
for tracts and is now little used. A treatise is more 
systematic and extended than an essay. A dissertation 
and disquisition imply discussion and argumentation. 
A short essay \ a small tract', a short treatise; a 
learned dissertation ; a profound disquia^iOTU — See 
Attempt- 


^;S-SAy*^lR, n. One who essays; an essayist. 
** All the essayers upon friendship.** Addison. 

jgS'SAY-IST, or JgJS-SAY'lST [Ss's^-Ist, P. Ja. K. 
Sm. C.; 9S's5'|st, W. 1^.], n. A writer of es- 
says. “ Such are all the essayists, even their 
master, Montaigne.’* B. Jonson. 


£s'SAy-WRlT;¥R, n. A writer of essays, or 
short compositions ; an essayist. Aadison. 

fiS'SlINCB, n. [L. essentia; esse, ens, to be; It. 
essmza ; Sp. esencia ; Fr. essence.} 

1. The nature, substance, or oeing of any 
thing ; that which makes any thing to be what 
it is ; that upon which the qualities of any thing 
depend; quintessence. 


All those properties or qualities without which a thing 


joining are the esacww of a trianries i 
remains is no longer a triangle. 


u« wixmy 

Jwytore 


2. Person eodsting ; a being. 


As ftx at gods and heavenly eseenoee 
Canpeirish. 

3« Constituent substance. 


MiUon. 


pS-Plr', V. n. To look around , to watch ; to spy. 
** Stand by the way gnd espy.** Jer. xlvii. 19. 

t jgS-PT', 7k. A scout ; a spy. Huloet. 

^3'^l7y-JKLaC7‘(fis*kf-ma),n. ; pi. ESQmjorAtrx («s'- 
kf-msz). One of a tribe of Indians who were 
the aboriginal inhabitants of Labrador. Heame. 


For spirits, when they please, 

Can mther sex emume, or bom. so soft 
And uucompounded is tiieir essence pure. 


MRton. 


4s. The predominant qualities of any plartt; or 
substance separated from the grosser parts ; as, 
The essence of peppermint.*^ 

6. Perfume ; odor ; scent* 

Not let the imprisoned essences exhale. Pape. 


ES'SJglNCE, V . a . [t. essenced ; pp . essencing. 
ESSENCED.] To perfume ; to scent. Addison. 

Fainted for sight, and essenced for the smell. Rope, 

fiS'S^NCED (Ss^senst), p. a. Perfumed ; scented 
“ Essenced fops.** Addison. 

Jg;s-SENE§' (ps-sgnzOj n.pl, [Gr. ’Evirj/rdt ; L. Es- 
sent.] (Eccl. Uist.) A sect among the ancient 
Jews, wxio separated themselves from the peo- 
ple, and led a sort of monastic life* Buck. 

£s'S5N-!§M, n. The doctrine of the Essenes, a 
sect of the ancient Jews. De Quincey. 

5S-SEN'TIAL (es-sen*sh?l), a . 1. Relating to or 
containing the essence ; necessary to the con • 
stitution or existence of any thing ; vital. 

The discipline nf our church, although it be notan essen,-. 
tiai part ot oui rehgiun, should nut be rashly altered. Bacon. 

2. Very important; necessary; indispensa- 
ble ; requisite ; as, “ Integrity and industry are 
essenticU to success.” 

3. Pure ; highly rectified ; volatile ; as, “ An 
essential oil.*’ 

An essential disease, (Med.) an idiopathic disease ; 
one not symptomatic. Ema-lison — Essential oUs, 
oils obtained by distillation from odoriferous vegeta- 
ble substances. — Essential organs, {Bat) the stamens 
and pistils of a plant. Gray. — Essential salts, true 
salti» which exist ready formed m vegetables. 

Syn.— See Necessary. 

®S-Sto'TIAL (§s-s5n*shal), n. [It. essenziale; Sp. 
esendal ; ‘Fr. essentiel. — See Essence.] 

1. Something that is essential or necessary ; 
the chief point ; the most prominent character- 
istics. 

Xu essentials and fiindamcntals they agree. Movntagu. 

2. Existence; being; essence. 

His utmost ire, to the height enraged. 

Will either quite consume us or reduce 

To nothing this essential. Milton. 

8. First or constituent principle ; nature. 

The plague of sin has altered Ms nature, and eaten into 
his very essentiala, South. 

4. {Bol.) The prominent characteristic by 
w'hich a particular species, or a particular group 
of plants, is separated from all others. Henslow 

^;S-S£N-T1-Al' 1-TY (es-s«n-sIi?-ai'o-t§), n. [It. 
essensialith ; Sp. esencialidad.} The state or tho 
quality of being essential ; nature. Swift, 

5S-S£N'TIAL-Ly, ad. In an essential manner 

®S-SfiN'TIAL-NESS, n. The quality of being es. 
sential, of absolutely necessary. Ld. Dighy 

t?S-SfiN'TI-ATE ($8-sgn'sh§-at), v. n. To be 
come of the same essence. 

What comes nearest the nature of that it feeds convertb 
quicker to nourishment, and doth sooner essmtiate. B. Jonson. 

t ®S-SfiN'Tl-ATE, V , a . To constitute the es 
sence of. Boyle 

£s'S5-RA, n. ^Med.) A sort of cutaneous erup 
tion, distinguished by broad, smooth spots ; the 
nettle-rash. Dunglison. 

5S-So1n', n. [Old Fr. essoine, or exoine; ex, 
priv., and soign, care.] 

1. t Excuse; exemption, denser. 

2. {Law.) An excuse which a person oilers 
for not being in court according to the sum- 
mons of a writ. 

5S-S5In^ a. {Law.) Allowed for the appearance 
of suitors ; — an epithet applied to the first three 
days of a term. Blackstone 

Essoin-day, formerly the day on which a writ was 
returnable, and on which the courts sat to receive es- 
soins. 

9S-SOIn*, V. a. [Fr, essoyner.} To excuse ; to 
release. 1*11 not essoin thee.^* Quarles. 

l^S-SdlN'l^R, n. (Law.) An attorney who offers 
an excuse fbr the absence of another. Cotgrme. 

fiS'SQN-lTE, n. (Mw.) A species of garnet ; the 
cinnamon-stone of Ceylon. Dcma, 

fes^$Q-RANT, n. [Tr.] (Her.) Noting a bird 
standing on the ground^ with the wmgs ex- 
panded, as if making an effort to fiy. Vraig. 

]^S-TAB'L1SH, 7>. a. [L. stabilio; It. dcMWe; 
Sp. esAMecer ; Fr. p. established ( 

pp . establishing, established.] 

1. To make steadfast ; to settle firmly ; to 
fix ; to found ; to institute ; to constitute ; to 
form; as, ^^To estahUsh schools, institations, 
laws, or customs,** 
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Ivrow^il one general role to be observed in all j 

Iwul tjsM.' /w/i my covenant with him tor an everlastiitg , 
coveuAub Jjt ut, sjtijc. U , 

2. To eontirni; to appro\e; to makegood; 1 
to verify; to ratify ; to sanetiun. 

E\ \ ow aiul every oath, her husband may cstabh'^h it 

or itu> mokt. it \ uid. A u»i. xxx. 13. 

Syn. — Confirm, Constitute, Fix, ' 
Found, Institute, Katify. j 

pS-TAB'LISIlED (gs-tsib'lis,ht),;?. a. Made firm; | 
ratified ; fixed ; instituted by usage or by law ; 
as, “ An pstabliskcd principle or doctrine ** ; . 
** An establi&hed church/* 


5 :S-TAB*LISH- 5 I 11 , ?i. One who establishes. HooA'er. 


93-TAB^LISH-M£xt, «. [Fr, ttablisseincnt,'] 

1 . The act of establishing, or settling firmly- 

2. The state of being established; settle- 
ment ; fixed state. 

All happy pp'irc and 3 oodlr government 
lb SLttloii tiion in burv t ■ttaUi^/unbnt. Spenser, 

3. Fundamental principle ; settled law ; foun- 
dation; basis; ground. 

The sacred order to which you belong, and the esiaWUi.- 
nient ou which, it bubviat-,. Atterbuj y. 

4. Confirmation of something done ; ratifica- 
tion ; sanction. Bacon. 

6 . Means of support ; allowance ; income ; 
salary; stipend; wages. 

His excellency might gradually lessen your eatdbltshment. 


6 . That which is instituted or established for 
private or public uses ; as, “ The establishments 
which a gentleman maintains in town and coun- 
try ” ; “ The trading establishments of a gov- 
ernment.*' 

7. (Theol.) A system of religion recognized 
and supported by the state ; as, ** The establish- 
ment^ or established Church, of England.” 

8 . {^Mil.') The quota of officers and men in 
an army, regiment, &c. ; as, “ The peace estab- 
lishment** 


r- .nft* tfr >2 p-i-', a term to denote the inter- 
val ,,. 1 ..^ . , r, I . ot Jiiir.i wator Et any givcu port, 
and the tune of tlio moon’s transit immediately pre- 
ceding the time of high water, when the moon is in 
syzygy, that is, at new and full moon. Braude. 


&S-T4-CADE\ n. [Fr.] A dike con- 

structed with piles m the sea, a river, or a mo- 
rass, to hinder the entrance of an enemy. C?'abb, 

Ss-T 4 -B^rrJS* C 8 a-u-fQt'% n. [Fr.] (Mil.) A 
military courier ; an express. Todd. 

^JS-TATE', w. [L. stattis ; to stand; It. stato ; 
Sp. estado ; Old Fr. estta ; Fr. ^fat. — See State.] 
^ 1. t The business of government ; the general 
interest ; the state. 

X csB mattersofextoM not only the parts of'soverelgz^.but 
whatever concerneth any great portion of the people. Jkieoiu 

2 . Settled condition ; state. 


Impotent e<ttate of human life, 

Wncrc hope and fear maintain eternal strife. Briar. 

3. Property ; possessions ; domain; fortune ; 
— particularly landed property. 

Go, miser, gol for lucre sell thy soul, 

Tiiut tiicii iaiL> say. wt.on cliou art dead and gone, 

See wliat a V ost he lotc his eon ! In jjrffn. 


4. (Law.) The title or interest which a man 
has in his lands and tenements. Real estate 
comprises lands, tenements, and hereditaments, 
held as freehold ; personal estate comprises ev- 
ery other species of property, as also interests 
for a term of years in lands, tenements, and 
hereditaments. Burrill. 


5. pi. Classes or divisions of the people of a 
coimtiy, or their representatives, who take a 
part in government. 


The ^ree eaiafeff the realm are the three ordera (etats) 
into which aU natumlrborn subjecta are legally divided? via., 
the clergy, the nobility, and the oommon^w. They are rep- 
resentedTin Parliament by the lords spiiitnal, the lords tem- 
poxah and the commons. Botes and Qus^fi. 


t .pS-TATE', v.a, 1. To settle, as a fortune. Shah. 

2 . To establish ; to j0Lx. Pearson. 

IgS-TAT'^D, p. a. Possessed of an estate. Swift. 

a. [L. cesUmo^ or estimo ; — proba- 
bly from ^ money, with tlie termination Umo 
• or tumo. W. Smith. — Sp. esUmar ; Fr. estimer.^ 
[l. ESTEEMED ; ESTEEMING, ESTEEMED.] 

1. To set a value on, whether high or low; to 
estimate ; to value ; to appreciate. 

The worth of allinen. hy thehrendesfeem. JStpenser. 

2. ^ To deem worthy of friendship or regard ; 


to sot a hicfh value on ; to regard with rever- 7 
ence ; to respect ; to prize. ^ i 

■Who would uot be more, though he 

less* Z/iyjitJi, 

3, To hold in opinion ; to think ; to deem. 

On»‘ . ■ • r ' " 1 i,. ;.’i a..» .e.u.< r '</•- 

cwi tvrr.v .. . .. J:, .ui...*. 

Syn. — tft-e EaTIMATC. 

1 5S-TEEM', i . H. To consider as to value. Many 
would little esttehi of their own li%es.” Spenser. 

JpS-TEEAf , 71. 1. Estimation ; estimate ; reck- 
oning; account. 

Yourself held precious in the world’s rstveni. Sfiak. 

2. Great regard ; high value ; respect ; ret er- ' 
ence; honor; good-will; friendship. 

Both those poets lived in much esteem with good and holy 
men m oi ders. Jj, f/rian. 

As love without e^eem is volatile and capricious. * vi 
without love is languid and cold. JAjuo/t. 

Syn,— See Regard, Respect. 

JglS-TEJEM'A-BLE, a. That may be esteemed; es- 
timable. * “ Esteetnable qualities.” Pope. 

^ 1 S-TEEM' 5 R, n. One who esteems. ** The 
proudest esteetner of his own parts.** Locke. 

5S-THET'JC, > pt. estbfico ; Fr. esthMqite.) 

jps-THET'J-C Ah, J Eeiating to esthetics ; — writ- 
ten also {esthetic and cestheticaL Phil. Mtiseiwi. 

5S-THfiT^TCS, 71. pi. [Gr. alaOriTtK^s^ perceptible ; 
aiaGjjat^t perception by the senses; it. estetica; 
Fr. esthitique^ The science which treats of the 
beautiful, or of the principles of taste ; — written 
also {esthetics . — Sec JCs'i iietics. Phil. Mmeum. 

5S-TlF*5:R-of5'S, dr. [L. eestiiSf heat, andyero, to 
bear.] Producing heat. Ci'aig. 

fis'TJ-MA-BLE, a. [L. {esHmabilis } It. esiima- 
bile ; Sp. ^ Fr. estimable.^ 

1 . That may be estimated or valued ; capable 

of being valued. Craig. 

2. Vmuable ; worth a large price, [r.] 

A pound of man**! ilesh, token from a man. 

Is not bo rttvuable or profitable 

As desh of muttons, beeU, or goats. Shak. 


I 

As wh-i: 1 1 . .IV 
Isriinn.. . 


♦ .V*), 

j . -j . . ..'TV... 1 1 know 

, Li >• I 


4. Esteem , regard ; respect ; honor. 

_ , , ^ I know the peiitU'inan 

To be of worth aud i>rthj tstihiation. 


SMJk. 


Shal:. 


j£3’TJ-MA-T| VE, a. [It. * Sp. (stimativo.] 

1 . i hat c-^tiniates; comparing and adjustinff, 

“ Lsfitmitiye or judicial faculty.** Hale. 

2. That is estimated ; imaginative. 

Watidesforde, 

ES'Tl-MA-TOR, n. \Tlj. {estimator.) One who es- 
timates or values ; an appraiser. JodrvlL 


fiS^TI-VAL [es'Tc-vgtl, S. TF. P. Ja. K. St 7 i. O.; 
gs-tl'vgl, Dj/chcy Barclay)^ a. [L. It. 

e6tiiale\ JSp, Fr. estival.) Pertaining to the 
summer, or continuing for the summer. Esti- 
ral sunbeams,” Gayton. “ Estiral garlands.** 
Biowne. 


t fiS'Tf-VATE, r. n. To pass or spend the sum- 
mer in any place. Coekeram. 

ES-Tl“VA*TION, n. [L. (estivatio-, mtaSi sum- 
mcr.] 

1, The act of passing the summer. 

l«t it be tamed to a grotto, or place of shade or es^vatxon. 

Bacon. 

2 . (Bot.) The arrangement of parts in a 

flow’er-bud in respect to each other; — WTitten 
also cestiiation. Gray. 

E&-TOI-LkE‘ (Ss-twft-la*), M. [Old Fr.] (Her.) 
A star wfith only four long ray.s in the form of a 
cross, broad in the centre, and terminating in 
sharp points. Ogilvie. 

JgS-TOP', V. a. [Old Fr. €stopper\ Fr. ^touper.) 
[i. ESTOPFED ; pp. ESTOPPING, ESTOPPED.] 
(Laio.) To bar ; to stop ; to preclude. Blackstone. 

ESTO PER-PET'u-ji. May it be perpetual.) 
May this institution be permanent. Macdonnelt. 

ES-to-pjHlb, n, [Sp.] A kind of long lawn or 
‘ mixed linen fabric, made in Silesia. Simmoiids. 


^S-TOPPED' (gs-t 8 pt'),a. Under an estoppel. Hale. 


•3. That may be esteemed ; worthy of esteem 
or regard ; worthy ; meritorious ; excellent ; as, 
** An estimable character.'* 

Syn.— See Valuable. 

£s^TJ-MA-BLE, n. That which is worthy of re- 
gard. ‘‘The balsam tree, one of the peculiar 
estimables of her country.” [r.] Brotone. 

jfiS'TI-MA-BLE-NfiSS, n. The quality of being 
estimable or deserving regard. Johmoyi. 

jfiS'TI-MA-BLY, a<2. In an estimable manner. 

£S'TJ-MATE, V. a. [L. eestimo, eestimatus ; It, 
estimat'e; Sp.estimar; Ft. estimer.) [*. esti- 
mated ; pp. ESTIMATING, ESTIMATED.] 

1. To calculate ; to compute ; to reckon. 

The moasuie of nunisbmenfe being to be cstiniaterJ ns well 
bv the Iviiglh of tucir duration as the intunsuness of their 
degrees. Locke. 

2, To adjust the value of ; to set a price on ; 
to prize ; to rate ; to appraise ; to value ; to 
esteem. 

It is by the weight of silver, and not the name of the piece, 
that men estimate commodities and exchange them. Locke. 

Syn. — Persons and things are estimated according 
to their supposed worth or value. — Estimate the ex- 
pense of building ; rate or pme the value of Lands or 
houses ; compute the loss or gain ; appreciate the char- 
acter or motives. — A man is esteemed for good quali- 
ties ; and estimated according to his character or 
worth, either favorably or otherwise. 

fis'TJ-MATE, n. 1. Computation ; calculation ; — 
particularly an approximate calculation of the 
probable cost of any undertaking, of work to 

' be done, of the quantily of materi^s required, 
&c. Simmonds. 

2 . Valuation ; estimation- 
Outward actions can never ^ve a just estimate of us. Addison. 

j&S'Tl-MAT-JEU, G. Valued ; computed ; calcu- 
late ; as, “ An estimated yearly revenue.** 

feS-TI-MA'TIQNy n. [L. {Pstimatio; It. estzTna-. 
idone ; Sp. eslmiacion ; Fr, estimaBon^ 

1 . The act of estimating or appraising ; valu- 
ation; estimate; appreciation; appraisement. 

2. Calculation; computation; a reckoning. 

If the scale do turn 

But in the estimatum of a hair. Shade. 

3. Opinion ; judgment ; notion. 


®S-TOP*P 51 L, or B;S-T 6 P'PLE, n. (La^o.) An im- 
pediment or bar by which a man is precluded 
in law from alleging or denying a fact in conse- 
ouence of his own previous act, allegation, or 
denial to the contrary. Jacob. 

ES-TdV-EADE\n. [Pr.] (Cookery,') A mode 
of cooking meat in close vessels ; stewing. CVoZ> 6 . 

jpS-TO'VJpRg, n. pi. [Low L. estoveria ; Old Fr. es- 
totfvery and estover, to furnish.] (Law.) The 
right of taking necessary wood, &c.j from an- 
other*s estate : — necessaries or supplies allowed 
out of a man's estate who is confined for felony : 
— alimony to a woman divorced. Blackstone. 

ES-TRAde^, n.^ [Fr,] An elevated part of the 
* floor of a room for a bed or a table ; a platform. 

ES-TRjM'B-^dAr, n. [Fr.] 1 . A back-sword. 

2 . A blow with the edge of a sword. Scott. 

V. a. [Sp. esirafiar; Old Fr. es- 
tranger; Pr. Hranger . — See Strange.] 

ESTRANGED J pp. ESTRANGING, ESTRANGED,] 

1 . To keep at a distance ; to withdraw. 

) Ebd we estromged ouredvee from them La things indif- 
ferent. Hoohsr. 

2 . To divert from the proper use. 

They have estranged this place, and have burnt incense in 
It to other gods. Jer. odLx. 4. 

3. To alienate in affection ; to disaffect. 

I do not know, to this hour, what it is that has estrcaiffed 
him from me. Pope. 

4. t To withhold ; to keep back. 

We must estrange our belief from every thing Tyhich is not 
clearly evidenced. - Qkavoille. 

5 :S-TRAN' 9 ®D-N: 6 SS, n. The state of being es- 
tranged ; estrangement. Prynm. 

5;s-TRAN^F/M®NT, Act of estranging ; alien- 
ation ; withdrawal ; removal ; abstraction. 

Desires, by a long eatrcmgmmt from better things, conie 
at length to loathe them. Sown. 

t 13S-TEAN'0LE, ®. G. To strangle. Qoldm Legmd. 

jSS-TRA-PAt)B% «. [Fr.] (Man.) The action of a 
horse t:hat first rears or rises before, and then 
kicks furiously with his hind legs. JO^ 

t BS-TRAY*, t?- n. [Old Fr. estrayer^ To stray ; 
to wander. DanteL 
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^-TKAY^ n. (jLato.) A tame beast found wan- 
^dering without a known owner ; a stray. Cowell. 

gS-TREAT', «. [L. extractum ; Old Fr. estraiteA 
{Lmo.) The true copy or extract of an original 
writing, especially of fines and amercements, 
entered on the rolls of the court, to be levied by 
its bailiif or other officer ; — a forfeited reco^i- 
zance taken out from among the other records of 
the court, and sent or returned to the court of 
exchequer to be prosecuted. BurrilL 

5S-TREAT', V. a. fl. ESTREATED ; pp. ESTREAT- 
ING, ESTREATED.] 

1 . To take from, hy way of fine. Bo^. 

2. {Law.) To take out from among the other 

records of a court, as a forfeited recognizance, 
and return it to the court of exchequer to be 
prosecuted. ButtiII. 

^IS-TREPE^ V. a. [Old Fr. estreper^ to mutilate.] 
{Late.) To commit waste or spoil in lands, 
woods, or houses, to another's damage, as by 
cutting down trees, &c. Burrill. 

J 1 S-TREPE'M?NT, n. [Low L. estreparnentum^ 
from Old Fr. estreperj to mutilate.] {Law.) A 
stripping or spoil of land by a life tenant to the 
prejudice of the reversioner, as by the repeated 
ploughing and sowing of land without manur- 
ing it, by cutting down trees, &c. Burrill. 

jBS'TR{CH, n. 1. t The ostrich. 

The peacock not at thy command aasnmcB 

His glorious train, nor esencA her rare plumes. Shak. 

2, (Com.) A fine white down that lies imme- 
diately under the feathers of the ostrich. 

fiS'TRp^fE. Same as Estrich. Simmonds. 

t fiS^TU-ANCE, n. [L. <eetm^ heat.] Heat. Browne. 

feST^y-A-RY (5st'yu-9t-r?)> n. [L. astztarium ; It. 
§ Sp- estmrio ; Fr. estiiaire.] The widening of a 
river at its mouth into an arm of the sea ; an 
inlet of the sea ; an arm of the sea ; a frith. 

fiST'y-ATB (€st'yu-at), V. n. [L. eeafuo, eestuatus.J 
[t. ESTUATED ; pp. ESTUATING, ESTUATED.] To 
swell and rage ; to be agitated j to boil. Coc&eram. 

fiS-Ty-A'TIQN, n. [L. mstuatio \ It. estwazione^ 
The act of boiling; commotion of a fluid ; agi- 
tation ; disturbance. Noma. 

ffiST'URE (Sst'yur), n. [L. heat.] Vio- 
lence ; agitation ; commotion. Chapman. 

r'Rj-liNT, a. [L. esurio, emriens, to be 
hungry.] Hungry; voracious. Bailep. 

t fi§'y-ElNB, a. pj. emrio, to be hungiy A Cor- 
roding; eating. Wtseman. 

tj£§'y-RiNE, n. {Med.) A medicine that pro- 
motes hunger. AsA. 

' (a-ta-zh4r0, w. [Fr., from Stager f to 
elevate by stories or stages ; ^tape, a story,] A 
piece of cabinet furniture with a set of shelves, 
as a side-hoard, a what-not, &c. FairhoU. 

FTJiT-^jUJOR (a-tSL^ma'zhor), n. [Fr.] {Mil.) 
A specific number of officers belonging to the 
same corps ; the staff officers ; commissioned 
officers ; staff. Fleming ^ Tihbina. 

ir-A-VlL'LON, n. [Fr,] Kid, sheep, or other 
skins propped for glove-making. Simmonds. 

ET CJETEHa (§t-s 8 t' 9 -ra). [L.] These words, 
as algo the contraction iftro., or &c., denote — 
and others of the like kind; and the rest; and 
so forth ; and so on. 

iroH (Sch), a. [Dnt. eCaen\ Ger. etzen . — See 

EaT.1 [*. BTOHED; pp. ETCHING, ETCHED.] 

1. To engrave or prepare by means of aqua- 
/brtis, or nitric acid, as a copper plate. Ho/rria. 

2. To sketch ; to draw ; to delmeate. 
terms to etch out their systems.” 

BTOB, 0 . n. To practise etching. QHfpm. 

®TOH, n. A second crop; after-math; rowen; 
eddish. [Local, Eng.] Mortimer. 

StcH'BR, w. One who etches. Guardian. 

fiTCH'lNG, n. 1 . A method of engraving on cop- 
per or other metaig in which the drawing is not 
cut by a tool, but eaten out by aqua-fortis. The 
plate is covered with a coating of wax or var- 
nish, through which the lines are traced with 
an etching-needle in, those parts intended to be 
acted upon by the acid. FairhoU. 


2. An impression from a drawing etched on 
metal. Fodd. 

®TCH'|NG-NBE'DLE, n. An instrument of steel 
with a fine point for tracing outlines, &e., on 
a copper plate. FairhoU. 

ST-B-OS'TIC, n. [Gr. h-tos, true, pd cri-xpci a 
line, a verse*] A chronogrammatical composi- 
tion. [R.] B. Jonson. 

t B-TER'MJ-NA-BLE, a. Interminable- Skelton. 

Jg-TER'NAL, a. [L. <Btemus^ contracted from 
(Bxitemuai cemimf an age, wdth the temporal 
ending ternm ; It. ^ Sp. etemo ; Fr. itemel."] 

1. Without beginning and without end. “The 
etei'nal God is thy refuge.” Deut. xxxiii. 27. 

2. Without beginning. “Any being whose 

duration has been eternal.** Locke. 

3. Without end ; endless ; immortal ; undy- 
ing ; everlasting ; interminable ; imperishable. 

That whosoever believeth ia him should not perish, but 
have eiemeU lifh. John iii. lA 

4. Ferpetual; ceaseless; unceasing. 

And fires eternal in riiy temple shine. Drydtii. 

6. TTnchangeable ; immutable. 

Hobbes believed the eternal truths wMch. he opposed. Bryden, 

Syn. — Eternal^ eoerlasting^ and endless all imply 
duration without end ; and eternal is properly applied 
to that which has neither beginning nor end. The 
eternal God ; eternal existence ; everlasting life ; end- 
less disputes. — Everlastmg was formerly improperly 
used for eternal or eternity ; as, “ Thou art from ever- 
hwting.” Pe. xciii. 2. 

5-TjfeR'NAL, n. [Fr.] 1. That which is endless. 

All godlike pasriou fijr eternals quenched. Young. 

2. One of the appellations of God. 

Tliat law whereby the Etemxil himself doth work. Hooker, 

Jgi-TfeR'NAL-IST, n. One who holds that the past 
existence of the world has been eternal. Burnet. 

t 5 -t£r'NAL-IZE, a. To make eternal. 

5-T£R'NAL-LY, ad. 1. Without beginning and 
without* end.' 

No law of his [God’s] nature can prevent has being eter- 
nally as he is. Cogan. 

2. Without end ; endlessly ; for ever. 

Assured that our bodies shall be reunited to our souls, and 
both soul and body live eternally. Sharp. 

3. Unchangeably; invariably. 

That which is morally good or evil at any time must be 
eternally so. 

4. Without intermission j perpetually. 

Where western gales etemcdly reside. Addison. 

t B-T£RNE', a. Eternal ; perpetual. Shak. 

t E-TjER^Nl-PV, V. a. To make eternal; to im- 
mortalize. Mir, for Mag. 

:g-T£R'Ni-TY, n. [L. etemitaa ; It. etemith ; Sp. 
etemidad { Fr. dtemite.'} 

1. Existence or duration without beginning 
and without end. 

Etemxfrt is a nejcrative idea, clothed with a positive name. 
It supposes in that to which It is applied, a present existence; 
and IS the negation of a beginning or of on end of that cx- 


is^ce. 

2. Duration without end. 

For who would lose, 


All that live must die, 
Passing through nature to atera£i^. 


Jt*<aey. 


Mdion. 

Shak. 


Syn. — See Eternal, 

ll-TfiK'NlZE, V. a. U. ETERNIZED ; pp. ETERNIZ- 
ING, ETERNIZED.] 

1. To make eternal or endless ; to perpetuate. 

TMs other served but to eternise woe. MUUm. 

2. To make for ever famous; to immortalize. 

X might reOaite of thousands, and their names 
Etermze here on earth. 

(^-te'zhf-fOi), a. [Gr. tVjymof, annual ; 
L, ^eairn ; It. |r Sp. etesio ; Fr. eUaien.) Ap- 


plied to such winds as blow at stated times of 
the year', as the monsoons and trade-winds ; 
annual; periodical; stated. Todd. 

E'THAL, n. [Formed from the first syllables of 
ether and ahoholy being analogous to those 
liquids in composition, wievreul^ {Charn.) A 
cryutaUizable substance obtained from sperma- 
ceti, and susceptible of union with various bases 
with which it forms salts or soaps. JP. Cyc. 

t ETHE (sth), a. [A, S. etuthl) Easy, Chcntcer., 
ffiTH'BL, a. [A. S. Noble. Gibaon. 


E'THgE, n. [Gr. to shine ; L. Mer\ 

It. etere ; Sp. eter ; Fr. ether.) 

1. An element or matter supposed to be much 
finer and rarer than air, and to occupy the 
heavenly space from the termination of the at- 
mosphere ; refined air. 

There fields of light and liquid ether flow. 

Purged from the ponderous dregs of earth below. Dryden. 

2. {Chem.) A limpid, colorless fluid, obtained 
by the distillation of alcohol, or rectified spirit 
of wine, with different acids, and exceedingly 
volatile, fragrant, and inflammable. P. Cyc. 

Sulphuric ether, or ether distilled with sul- 
phuric acid, has the remarkable property, recently dis- 
covered, of producing insensibility to pain when in- 
haled, and IS now much used for this purpose in 
surgical operations. 

llTH'JgIR, v.a. To intertwine ; to wattle ; to wreathe. 
[Local, Eng.] Forhy. 

?-THE'RB-AL, a. [Gr. al6f^ios\ ether; L. 
athereuSy 'eetherius; It. ^ Sp. etereo*^ Fr. dthere.) 

1 . Formed of ether; consisting of ether. 

Ethereal plains.” Dryden. 

2. Relating to, or existing in, the air. 

Come, gentle Spring, edxereal mildness, come. Thomson. 

3. Celestial; heavenly. 

Tost chain of being, which from God began. 

Natures ethereal, human, angel, man. Tope. 

Ethereed oily a very fine oil found in the residuum 
of sulphuric ether. 

Syn.— See Celestial. 

5-THE'RE“AL-lsM, n. The quality of being ethe- 
real ; ethereality. Bo. Rev. 

5-THE-R^;-AL'1-TY, n. The quality of being 
ethereal ;*etherealism. [r.] Ec. Rev. N. A. Rev. 

?-THE'RB-AL-IZE, V. a. [i. etherealized ; pp. 
ETHEREALIZING, ETHEREALIZED.] To render 
ethereal. Shelley. 

B-THE'Ril-AL-NfiSS, n. The quality of being 
ethereal, * Aah. 

t S-THE^R^-OtJs, a. Formed of ether ; ethereal. 
“ Ethereoua mould.” MiUon. 

E-THE'R^-Ay n.pl. [Gr. to shine.] {Conch.) 
' A genus* of fresh-water bivalves living attached 
to shells and stones in the Nile and otner rivers 
of Africa. Baird. 

^i-THfiR-l-Fl-OA'TIQN, n. JX. aether y ether, and 
facto y to make.] ^{Che'm.) The process by which 
an acid and alcohol are united together and di$« 
tilled so as to form ether ; the process of mak- 
ing ether. F. Cyc. 

B-TH1Br'1-FCRM, a. [L. eethery ether, axid format 
form.] Having the form of ether. N. BAt. Rev. 

£tH'ER-^NE, n. (Chem.) A peculiar carburet- 
ted hydrogen, which has been regarded as the 
basis of ether, P. Cyc. 

£TH'J61R-In§, n. pi. The cross-ropes of a thatched 
roof or a stack. [Scotland.] Simmonda. 

E-THBR-I-ZA'TIQN, n. {Med.) The act or the 
process of subjecting to the influence of ether. 

• J, Forbes. 

E'TH?R-IZE, V. a. {Med.) To subject to the in- 
fluence of either. N. Brit. Rev. 

fiTH'JC, a. Relating to ethics ; moral ; ethical. 
“ Ethic epistles.” Pope. 

ifeTH'l-OAL, a. [Gr. h^iKdi ; jy0off, custom, man- 
ners ; ti. etJdom ; It. ^ Sp, etieo ; Fr. ithigue.) 
Relating to ethics ; relating to, or treating oil 
morality ; moral. “ The first of ethical authors 
in verse.” Warion. 

fiTH'|- 04 .L«LY, €bd. According to ethics or mo- 
rality; morally. 

feTH'IOS, n. axn^. or pi [Gr. Jj&os ; L. ethos ; It- 
etica; Fr. ^thague.] The science that treats of 
human actions and mental affections, considr 
ered as virtuous or vicious, right or wrong; 
moral philosophy ; morality ; morals. 

Troe ethics are a handmaid to diviiolty and rdjgion. Sacan. 

Sytu — See Morality. 

B-THI-6 n'IC, a. [Gr. 

phur.] {Chem.) Noting an acid formed by the 
action of the vapor of anhydrous sulphuric acid 
on aJeohoL Brcmde. 
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ETHIOP 


fi'Tin-QP, n. An Ethiopian ; a blackamoor. “ A 
swarthy Ethiop” Hhak, 

E-THf-o'Pf-AN, a. (Geoff,) Relating to Ethio- 
pia, or to its inhabitants. Ed, Ency, 

E-TIIJ-O'Pl-AN, ». {Geog,) A native of Ethiopia. 

E-THI- 6 P'JC, n. The language of Ethiopia ; the 
Ethiopic language. Murray* 

E-TH{-f)P'lC, a. {Geoy,) Relating to Ethiopia or 
Abyssinia. JSrvce. 


E'THI-OPS-MAR'TIAL (-ma.r'sh?l), n, 
ide of iron. 


Black ox- 
ClarJce. 


E'THI-OPS-MiX'jpR-AL, «. (Min.) Sulphuret of 
mercury. — See iETHiops-MiNEiiAL. 

fiTH^MCilD, a, [Gr. h0fx6s, a sieve, and tlSos, form ; 
Fr. ethmo^de.) (Anat.) Resembling a sieve ; 
ethmoidal. Dungliaon. 

fiTH'MOlp, n* (Anat.) A cribriform bone ; one 
of the eight bones which compose the cranium. 
It is situated at the anterior, inferior, and mid- 
dle part of the base of the skull, and is so called 
because its upper plate is pierced by a consider- 
able number of holes. Diinglison. 

5TH-M5iD'AL, a. (Anat.) Belonging to the eth- 
moid or ethmoid bone. Dunglison. 

fiTH'NARjDH, n. [Gr. i6vio^os\ eOvos, a nation, 
and a chief^ (Hist.) A viceroy ; a depu- 
ty governor. MUman. 

fiTH^NlC, ^ a* [Gr. iQvtKds ; Iflvos, a people, a 
fiTH'Nl-CAL, > tribe; L. ethnicus\ It. ^ Sp. etnU 
CO ; Fr. khnique.) 

1. Heathen; pagan; gentile; — opposed to 
Jewish and Christian, 

’Tia ethnic and idolatrous, 

Prom heathenism derived to os. HudUbrac* 

2. Relating to ethnology, or to races of men. 
t £th'N|C, n * ; pi. ETHNICS. Heathen. Raleigh* 
t j6TH'NI-Cl§M, w. Heathenism. B. Jonson* 

9TH-N0g'RA-PH^JR, n. [Gr. Bvost a nation, and 
to describe.] One wHb is versed in eth- 
no^aphy. Ed. Rev* 

fiTH-NQ-GRAPH'lO, ) a, [Fr. ethnogra- 
£TH-N9-GRAPH'1-0AL, ) ghique!\ Relating to 
ethnography or to faces of mankind. Robertson* 

^ITH-NOG^RA-PHY, n. [Gr. sBvos, a nation, and 
yp6(l>taf to describe ; Fr. eiknographie.) A descrip- 
tion of races of men ; the science that treats of 
the diderent races of mankind, or of the peculiar 
characters, manners, customs, &c., of different 
nations. Brands. 

Syn.— ethology bear the same 
relation almost to one another as geology and geogra- 
phy. While ethnography contents herself with the 
mere description and classification of the races of 
mail, Analogy* or the science of races, investigates 
the mental and physical differences of mankind, and 
the organic laws upon w'hich they depend ; seeks to 
deduce from these investigations principles of human 
guidance, in all the important relations of social and 
national existence. Fleming. 

£tH-NQ-L 69'IC, ? ethnologique.) Re- 

jBtH-NQ-LO^'I-CAL, J lating to ethnology. 

Hodgkin* 

|;th-n6L'Q-9^ST, rk, One who is versed in eth- 
nology. Hr. Edwards* 

5iTH-N0li'9-9y» n, [Gh:.?0vor, a nation, and Uyos^ 
a discourse ; Fr. ethnohgie.'l The science of, 
or a treatise on, the races of men. Pritchard, 

fiTH-Q-L65^'JO, ' ? a. |X. gtJua, from Gr. ?9»s, 

ETH-g-Lp^l-C^, ) manners; Sp. ; Fr. 
khologigue^ Treating of morality. Johnson. 

15-TH$L'9-G5Est, n. Ohq who is versed in ethol- 
ogy or ethics. Smart. 

^:-TH6L'Q-9Y, n, [Gr. bBoXoyia; ^Oos^ custom, 
manners, and Xdyos. a discourse ; L. khologia ; 
It. etologia; Fr. ithohgie.li A treatise on eth- 
ics^ or moral philosophy ; ethics. For* Rev, 

fil-r W tina-tn Hjwrfltfwi li« m - 

the best etholagv extant, meani 

eceonntof the DoMioiiB and ^ _ 

of th«s means of awakening and infCrMting so as to pn>- 

dueepexstiemmLor ascoion. * ' jPwnung. 

tfiTH-9-PQ-fiT'IO, a. "[Or^ ifeoTeotrmKtt, b^ong- 
Sngto maxuiers.] Imitating manners, thrgnhart. 


?-TnC"^LB, n. JGr. ether, and tijj, princi- 

E le, base.] (Chem.) The elementary carbon and 
.ydrogen, as united in ether, which was regard- 
ed by Berzelius as an oxidized componnd of 
these elements; the hypothetical radical of 
ether. Brande. 

5-TIIU'SA, «. A genns of crustaceans. P. Cyc. 
feTII'YL, «. (Chem.) Same as ETHrLE. Clarke. 

j{ E^Tl-Q-BATE [S'te-o-Ut, Sm. CL IFfi. ; Viet, 
C.], r, a. [Gr. aWeJ, to shine.] [i. etiol vted ; 
pp. ETIOLATING, ETIOLATED.] To blanch OF 
whiten by excluding from air and light, or from 
the sun. Loudon. 

II E'TI-Q-LATE, r. To become white ; to be 
whitened or bleached. Boag. 

II E'Tf-O-LAT-^D, a, (Bot.) Blanched by exclud- 
ing the light, as the stalks of celery. Gray. 

E-Tl-Q-LA'TIOX, «. 1. (Bot.) The condition of 
a plant in w’hich all the green color is absent, 
produced by a want of light ; chlorosis. Bra7ide. 

2. (Pathology.) The paleness produced in 
persons who have been kept long without light; 
— a similar paleness, the result of chronic dis- 
ease. Dunglison. 

E-TI-O-lOG^I-CAE, a. [Gr. alTioX.oytK6s ; It. etio- 
logicoI\ rertaining to etiology, or the science 
of causes. Ogilvie. 

E-T{-6L'0-9Y» [Gr. airioXoyta^ alrla^ cause, 
and Adyoff, a discourse ; L. estiologia ; It. ^ Sp. 
eiiologia ; Fr. etiologie.'] An account of the causes 
of any thing, particularly of diseases- Arbttihtiot. 

fiT-l-aUETTE' (et-f-kjStO, n. ^ [It. eiichetfa; Sp. 
etiqueta; Fr. etiqukte^ a ticket, eeremony. — 
A tablet or small card on w'hich the forms and 
ceremonies to be observed at court, &c., on 
particular occasions, were inscribed. JBowfe.] 
Form of behavior or manners expressly or tacitly 
required; ceremonial code of polite life ; forms 
of ceremony; ceremony. 

Nothing U 80 wholesome as etiquette between neighbors. 

Qu. Jtev. 

E'TiTB, a. [Gr. dsrrff or alerds, an eagle.] (Min.) 
Eagle-stone. — See -aExiTES. Ogilvie. 

£t'NA, n. A table cooking-utensil, heated by a 
spirit-lamp. Simmonds, 

5T-NE'AN, a. (Geog.) Pertaining to Etna, a vol- 
canic mountain in Sicily. Ency. 

ETOURDERm (a-tdrd-rsO, »- [Fr.] Heedless- 
ness ; thoughtlessness ; %ht-headedness.i2e5re^, 

5-TrOs'CAN, a. (Geog.) Relating to Etruria; 
as, ** An Etruscan vase.” Hamilton. 

t St'TJN, n. [A. S. eien.\ A giant. Beau* ^ FL 

fiT^TLE (St'tl), V. n. To earn by workinm [Pro- 
vincial. North of England.] Boucher. 

Mtui (a-tw«'), n. [Fr.] A case for tweezers and 
such instruments. Shenstonsm 

fiT'YM, n. An etymon, [r.] H. Fox Talbot. 
t j6T-Y-M6L'Q-9ER, n. An etymologist. Griffith. 

\ a, [Gr. irvyoXoytKbs^ L. 
fiT-Y-MQ-Lfi^'T-CAL, > etymologicus ; It, is Sp. 
€timologico\ Fx*' itymohgigue.l Relating to 
etymology. Giicnsrist. 

fiT-Y-MQ-L09'J-OAL-IiY, ad. Aoporfing to ety- 
mology. ^ 

fiT-Y-MQ-L6G'I-C6N, ft. A work oontainmg the 
etymologies of a language ; a treatise on ety- 
mology. MiUon. 

fiT-y-MdL'O-giTST, ft. [It, ^ Sp. etimologista ; 
Fri Hy7noa>g%ste7\ One who is versed in ety- 
mology. ‘‘Curious ^mologists** FuUer. 

fiT-Y-MOli'Q-GlZE, V. ft. & a. To search into 
the origin of words ; to give the etymology of a 
word. P. Jonson. 

®T-Y-M6L'Q-<?Y, ft. [Gr. iTVno7.oyia ; h-vixoVf true 
original, root, and l6yos, a discourse; L- e^mo-‘ 
logia ; It. % Sp. etimologia ; Fr. etymologie.'] 

1. That part of philology which treats of the 
origin and derivation of words, as r^ated to 
their signification. > 

Etuwoloav ha«» bef ti bo iiTi«Taccessfbl Iti establishing clear 
anct definite pnnciples. or so unfortunate in their applica- 
■* ^ -5 relo- 


I 2. (Gram.) A treatise on the parts of speech; 

1 that part of grammar which exhibits the uses 
and infiectlons of the parts of speech. 

4E®*'“In its widest eignjfiratmn, etymology takes 
cognizance oS the changes of the form o trortls. How- 
ever, as the etymology tvlncli compares the forms of 
fathers and father is~ditfennit from tiie ft/molt gy tiiat 
compares and pater^we have, of etyifn>lii:;y, two 
sorts ; one dealing witli the chanees of fonti that 
words undergo in one and the same l<ui;!ii.i|!e (fjthrr^ 
fathers), the other dealing w'ltli the rlianffM that 
words undergo m passing from one language to an- 
other (patery father),^* Latham. 

j&T'V-MdX, n.; pi. Gr. df L. stvjxa; Eng. ety- 
mons. [Gr. ervfiov ; L. etymon.) An original ; 
a root, or primitive word, Blackstone. 

EU. [Gr. fJi.] A prefix which signifies well, easy, 
good ; — opposed to dys [Gr. 6^5], w'hich means 
difficult. 

EU'CAI-RITB, ft. [Gr. fS, well, and Kmp6i, oppor- 
tune.] (Jftft.) A seleniiiret of silver and cop- 
per; — so named by Berzelius because it was 
found soon after the discovery of the metal sele- 
nium. Dana. 

EU^CA^LfP^TUS, ft. [Gr. eZ, well, and KaXvirrciy 
to cover as with a hd.] (Bot.) A genus of 
pilants of the myrtle family, forming the loftiest 
timber trees of Australia. P. Cyc. 

EU'EHA-RIST (ya'ka-rist), ft. [Gr. a 

giving of thanks ; L. eucharistia ; It. Sp. «w- 
cai-Tstia ; Fr. eiicharistie.) 

1. The act of giving thanks. 

Some receive the sacrament as a eucharut and an office 
of thanksgiving. Bp. Taylonr. 

2. (Eccl.) The sacrament or commemoration 

of the Lord's supper ; communion. “ Bread to 
he used in the eticharist.** Hooker. 

BU-EHA-RtS'TIO, ? oj, pt. dr Sp. eucaristico ; 

EU-jCHA-rIs‘TI-CAL, J Fr. eucharistique.) (Eccl ) 
Relating to the ‘euoharist or sacrament of the 
Lord's supper. Bp, Hall. 

EU-j0IIL9RE‘, a. [Gr. well, and green.] 

(Min.) Having a distinct green color. Clarke. 

EU-£?HLO'RlC, a. Having a distinct green color; 
as, “ Euchlono gas or euchlorine.” Ogilvie. 

EU'j0HLQ-RInE, n* (Ckem.) An oxide of chlo- 
rine. Davy. 

BU'jCHLQ-RITE, ft. (Jlifm.) A mineral contain- 
ing water and copper. Hamilton. 

EiT-CHQ-L6'9l”QN, } £(g.j, e^voldyiov ; 

EU-£?h6l' 0-GY, > prayer, ana I<Jyos, a dis^ 

course.] '(Eccl.) A formulary of prayers, par- 
ticularly in the Greek Church. Bp. BulL 

EU'CHRE (yfl'kr), ft. [Fr.] A ^ame with cards, 
all lower than the seven not being used. Hoyle. 

EU‘jGHRQ-iTE, ft. [Gr. complex- 

ion or color-] (Mm.) An arseniate of copper 
of a bright emerald-green color. Dana. 

EU-jCHRON'IO, a. [Gr. f%oof, of good color.] 
(Ckem.) Noting an acid formed by the action, 
of heat on the mellitatc of ammonia. Brande. 

EU'£JHY-MY (yil'k9-mf), n. [Gr. ehxoftia; eZ, well, 
and juice.] (Med.) A good state of the 

humors of the body. " Todd. 

EtJ-€«fy-s3fD'5-RlTE, ft, [Gr. «Z. well, to 

mselty'and iron.] (Jfefm.) A silicate of 

lime, magnesia, and protoxide of iron ; a spe- 
cies of pyroxene. Brands. 

EtJ'OLASE, ft. [Gr. fZ, well, and Mia, to break.] 
(Min.) A very rare brittle mineral, brought in 
small greenish crystals from Peru and Brazil ; 
a silicate of glucina and alumina. Brande. 

EU‘CRA-SY, ft. [Gr, ehKpaaia ; fZ, well, and xpaVij, 
temperature ; Fr. eticrasie.) (Med.) A ^od tem- 
perament, or healthy state of the body. Reynolds. 

t EUC^Tl-CAL, a. [Gr. eZxn/icrfy, expressing a wish ; 

to pray.J Expressive of suppHcation ; 
precatory. “ Sacrifices expiatory, euetical,a.nd 
eucharistical.” Law. 

having c- ip ^ — . — — It • 1- 

of happiness, or the system of philosophy Wnacn 
makes human happiness its highest object'; a 
system of moral philosophy which makes moral- 
ity to depend on the production of happiness ; 
— written also eudemonism. Brande, 


3 'MOK-felVt, ^ [Gr. eZZaifetfwvua ; tUaifOav, 
tig a good ^nius or destiny.]^ The doctrine 
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EC-Di'A-L^TE, «. [Gr. easily, and to 1 

dissolVe.J (iT/zw.) A mineral of a broTOish-red | 
color, found in West Greenland; — so called j 
from its easy solubility in acids. Dana, | 

EU-D|-f).M‘^:-T^R (ya-de-SmVtfr'), «. [Gr. iv^ia, | 
calm air, and ftirooVf a measure ; Fr. eitaioni^tre.^ i 
An instrument to measure the purity of the air | 
or of gas, or the quantity of oxygen contained | 
in it. Francis,' 

EtJ-Dl-0“MfeT'R|C, ? [Fr. eitdionirtrique^l ' 

EU'DI-Q-MfeT'BJ-CAl., ) Relating to eudiometry 
or to a eudiometer. Bev, 

EUr-Dl-dM'jp-TRV, n. [Fr. eudiometrie,] .Thci 
art of ascertaining the salubrity of the air by 
means of a eudiometer. Brande, 

EU-D5X'|-AN^, n, pi. {Eccl. Hist.) The follow- 
ers of Eudoxius, patriarch of Antioch and Con- 
stantinople in the 14th century, and a noted de- 
fender of the doctrines of Arms. Bmh. 

EU-Df N'A-MiS, n. [Gr. well, and 
power.]* (^OrnithJ) A genus of cuckoos, charac- 
terized by great strength of the bill, the legs, 
and the toes. P* Cyc. 

i’BU’GE (yu'je), n. [L., well done^ Gratula- , 
tion; applause. Hammond. ^ 

n. (JBo^.) A genus of plants ofj 
the myrtle family, of many species, among 
which were formerly included the allspice and 
the clove-tree ; — so named in honor of Prince 
Eugene of Saxony. Eng. Cyc. 

Etr-^fiN'lO, a. {Chem.) Noting an acid found in 
cloves. Ogilcie. 

BlT'^$-N!NE,n. (CAsm.) A ^ryc^anirc ‘*rh<5ta-nc2 
extracted hy alcohol from cl > ves. iin'tid' . 

BG'9-5N-Y» [Gr. ehyiveta ; f?, well, and yfvo^, 
race, stock.] Nobleness of birth. Ogilvie. 

eCgH (yd), w. [A. S. iio.l A tree ; the yew. — 
See Yew. Vryden. 

EtJ-HAR-MftN'IO, a. [Gr. well, and harmomc.'\ 
Producing harmony. Clarke. 

EU'KAI-RlTB, n. [Or. fUxmpof, seasonable.] 
(JMm ) A seleniuret of silver and copper ; — 
written also eucairite. — See KccAiniTB. P. Cyc, 

EU'Lf~MJ$, n. (Conch.) A genus of marine gas- 
teropods, having a slender, conical, white and 
polished shell. Woodward. 

? a. [See Eulogixjm,] Contain- 

EU-E6^'I-CAL, V in^r or bestowing praise ; com- 
mendatory*; eulogistic, Todd. 

EU-luO^' 1-CAL-LY, ad. In a eulogical manner. 

lSU%p-^lST, n. One who bestows praise or eu- 
logizes ; a panegyrist. Southey. 

EXT-LQ-^Ts'TJC, I a. Containing eulogy or 

EU-LQ-5^IS'Tl-CAL, J praise ; laudatory. Ec.Bec. 

fcU-LQ-^fS'Tl-CAIr-LY, ad. In a eulogistic man- 
ner. ' ' Croker. 

EU-lid n . ; pi, e 0-I.o'<;^I-DIVt9. [Gr. ihXoyia ; 

4}J, well, <^nd X6yog, a discourse; L. elo'^fiufn.] 
Praise; encomium; eulogy. Tatler 

To ttdom tho aofk with, etiifcfftum due. Cowper 
SyiL—Soe Encomium. 

EtJ^LQ QiZE (yil'lo-jl3!')> [Gr. «Uoyew.] [t. 

BruooizBi) ; pp. eulogizing, eulogized .] 
To panegyrize ; to commend ; to praise. “ Who 
euhgise tueir couhtry’s foe^.’* Hvddesford. 
Bishop HoTslsy publicly e^Uogia^ this tresUse. JSnoos. 

Syn. — See Commend. 

E9^1.9"9Y> [Gr. Moyia . ; «??, well, and ^y(K,a 
discourse; lj,elogitun\ It. ehglo^ evXogia% Sp. 
elogfo ; Pr. eulot/ie."] A speech or discourse in 
praise of a person ; praise ; encomium ; panegyr- 
ic. ** Famous eulogies of worthy men.'* Spenser. 
Syn. — See Encomium. 

B&*LY-t!nE, n, [Gr. well, and Xixo, to dis- 
solve.] (Afm.) A mineral found at Freiberg, 
composed of silica, oxide of bismuth, ard alu- 
mina. Brands. 

EU-M&Jr'J-BJlEj n.pL (Ent.) A family of hy- 
menopterous insects ; solitary wasps. Baird. 

B tr^MdL n. (Ent.) A genUs of beetles, one 


species of which {Eumolptis viti) is very inju- 
rious to the grape-vine in Europe. Baird. 

EU-N6'MI*A, n. (Astron.) An. asteroid discov- 
ered by D*e Gasparis in 1^1. Hind. 

EU'NQ-MY, n. [Gr. tvvoixia ; eS, well, and v6gos, a 
law.’] A government by good laws. Smart. 

EU'NV^H (yu'nyk), n. [Gr. ehvolxp ^ ; dvfi^ a bed, 
and’ci^w, to take charge of ; L. eiinuchus*. It. § 
Sp. eitmtco ; Fr. ezmitque^ A man who has 
been castrated; — so called in refeience to his 
usual employment as chamberlain. Bacozi. 

t EU'NUCH (yu'nvk), v. a. To make a eunuch of ; 
to castrate, as a man. Creech. 

tEU'Np-jCHATE (yQ'nu-fcat), t?. a. To make a 
eunuch of ; to castrate. Browne. 

EU'NUCH-l^M, n. The state of a eunuch. Hall. 

Y-M&Sy n, [L. ; Gr. fJf, w’ell, and dvofia, 
a name.] (Bot.) A genus of shrubs or small 
trees ; spindle-tree. Lottdon. 

eC-OT'Q-MOCS, a. [Gr. <5, well, and ropjJ, a cut- 
ting.] \Hin.) Cleaving readily, Clarke. 

EU'PA-THY (yu'p?L-tb?), n. [Gr. (vvaQeta ; %vell, 
and', vaBosf feeling.] A right feeling. Harris. 

EU-PA'TQ-RJNE, n. {Ckem.) An alkaloid ob- 
tained from eupatorium. Horsford. 

EXJ-PA-TO'RJ-tJM, ) [Gt. thxardptov; Jj.eupa- 

EiJ'PA-TQ-RY, y torium . — So named from 
Eupator, king of Pontus, who first used it in 
medicine.] (Bot.) A genus of jfiants including 
bastard hemp, or hemp agrimony. Lottdoti. 

Eupatorium perfoliatitm 2S known by the popular 
names of thoroiLghtoort^ feoermort^ boneset, and Jiidiau 
sage. Dunglison. 

EUT A-TEId, «. [Gr. fJJ, ■well, and irorrAo, a father.] 
A p’erson who is well born. Smart. 

eG'-p£p'SI-A, n. Same as Eupepsy. Brands. 

Efj'PllP-SY» EU-PfiP'SY [yQ'pSp-s?, W. Ja . ; 
yu-pfip's$, K. Sw.], n. [Gr. *5, well, and trdipij, 
digestion.] (Med.) A good concoction or di- 
gestion ; — opposed to dyspepsy. Smart. 

EU-PfiP'TJC (yfl-), a. 1. Easy of digestion. CaHv/e. 

2. Having good digestion. Maunder. 

Etj'PH^IM-i^M (ya'f^m-Izm), n. [Gr. ei(f>tj(zi(rfi6s ; 
eZ, well, and irjpi, to speak ; It. eufimismo ; Sp. 
eufemismo; Ft. euphRmisme.] (Rhet.) The art 
oi describing or noticing that w’hich is offensive 
in inoffensive language, or a figure by which a 
more agreeable word or phrase is substituted 
for one that is offensive, disagreeable, or in- 
delicate. 

It is by ft eupbemism that the words ** deceased” and ** de- 
parted ” came at fir«t to be used instead of “ dead,” which i» 
no olhei than u synecdoche of the genus ior the species. 

Dr. CamjibeU. 

It is far fh)Tn being enough, as Dr- Campbell justly ob- 
serves, to say of tliib passage that it is a euphemism^ by which 
the odious word “ killed ” is avoided. Orwit. 

EU'PHJgl-MtST, n. One who uses euphemism; a 
euphemistic writer or speaker. Carlyle. 

EU-PH«;-mSS'TJC, 7 Relating to or par- 

EC-PH^-MIs'T|-CAL, > taking of euphemism. 

EIT-PHO'NJ-AD, n. [Gr, f?, well, and ^oi'/w, to 
sound.] A musicaf instrument, invented by P. 
S. & G. Grosh, of Petersburgh, Pa., combining 
the tones of the organ, clarinet, horn, bas- 
soon, and violin. Moore. 

EU-PHf)N'lO, > ^ [Tt.^ Sp. mfontco ; Fr. «f- 

EU-phOnT*cae, > phoziique. — See Euphony.] 
Having euphony, or an agreeable sound ; eu- 
phonious. Latham. 

EC-PH^N'l-C^iN, n. [Gr, rJf, well, and to 
sound.] The name of a new and improved 
piano-forte, of the upright kind. Ogikie. \ 

EU^PH9'NT-o0s,. a. Haying an agreeable sound ; 
euphonical. Rogef. Hallatn. Soitthej/. 

I admit that wh«*re a fbreifnn word is mors rfrphonimm than 
a native word of the very same sTgnfScsffon, its adoption 
iniv add to tho plessnre of sound, which, is by no means to 
be disregarded m language. Sir John Slodtitirt. 

EfJ-PHO*N[-oC'S-LY, ad. In a euphonious man- 
ner. ' Ch. Ob. 

E'0’'PHQ-Nl§M, n. A euphonious or agreeable 
sound ; euphony. Oswald. 


eC^PHO-NIZE, tJ, a. To make harmonious or eu. 
phonious. West Bev. Am. Ency. 

EU^PHQ-N6N,tt. A musical instrument of great 
sweetness and power, resembling the upright 
piano in form, but having the tones of an 
organ. Black. 


EU'PHO-NOtiS, ct. Having an agreeable sound; 
euphonical ; euphonious. Mitford. 

EU'PHO-NY (ya'fo-ne), 7i. [Gr. tvtpbjvia ; sZ. well, 
and (/t*o»o5, 'sound; It. Sp. eufonia ; Fr- eupko^ 
nie.'] An agreeable sound in language ; — the 
contrary to harslmess. “ Epopocus, now for eu^ 
phony softened into Epomeo.” Eustace. 

E&-PHbR 'BDJi, n. (Bot.) A genus of exogenous 
plants; spurge; — so named in honor of Em- 
phorhus^ physician to Juba, King of Maurita- 
nia. Loudon. 


EU-PHOR-Bl-A'CEOys (yu-for-bf-a'shiis, 66), a. 
(Bot.) Relating to the genus P..Cyc. 

EU-PH6R'BI-AL, a. (Bot.) Relating to the eu- 
phorbia ; euphorbiaceous. Ogilvie. 

EU- PMOR UM, n. [L. — See ErpnoiiiiiA.] 

1. (Bot.) A name formerly given to the ulant 

Euphorbia ojff>oinarum. Miller. 

2. A medicinal gum or gum-resin which issues 
from the Euphorbia offictnarum. Himglison. 

EU'PH9-T!dE, n. [Gr. tZ, well, and (/iwf, light.] 
(Mhi.) Diallage rock, a variety of magnesian 
rock into which serpentine often passes- Dazia. 

EU-PHRA'§l-A, n. [Gr. eitppaaia, delight.] (Bot.) 
A genus of annual plants ; eye-bri^t. Loudon, 

EU'PHRA-SY (yuTra-s?), n. (Bot.) The herb eye- 
bright; Euphrasia omcinalisi — a plant sup- 
posed to clear the sight. MiUozi. 

EU-PHR6s'Y-NE, n. (Astron.) An asteroid dis- 
covered by Fer^son in 1854- Lovering. 

EU'PHU-IM, n. [Gr. comely; Fr. euphu- 

isme^ Extreme purity, or fastidious delicacy, 
in the use of words or language. Ed. Rev. 

EU'PHy-fST, n. One who uses euphuisms. Scott. 

Shakfipcare amused his audiences with ridiculing euphu^ 
istSj and other the like coxcombs. U. Rogers, 

EU-PHV-IS'TJC, G. Relating to euphuism; fas- 
tidiously delicate in language. Ec, Rev. 

EU'PI-5n, n. [Gr. <Z, very, and Trfov, greasy.] 
(Chem.) A limpid and highly inflammable liquid 
obtained by the destructive distillation of vege- 
table substances. Simmo7ids. 

EU-PLAs'TJC, a. [Gr. well, and v7.avTiK6gi 
plastic ; to form.] ^Mcd.) Having the 

capacity of becoming ori^anizable in a high de- 

g ree, as the matter which forms false mem- 
ranes resulting from acute inflammation in 
healthy persons. Dunglisoii 

EU-PLAS'TJO, n. (Med.) The organizable mat- 
ter by which the tissues of the body are re- 
newed. Hoblyn. 

EU-PRAt''IC, a. [Gr. sZttpaKrosi fJ, well, and 
irpdaeta^ to do.] Easy to be done, O^Me. 

EU-pYR'I-6N, n, [Gr. f J, well, and ffSp, fire.] A 
term applied to several contrivances for obtain- 
ing instantaneous light, as lucifer matches, 
&c. Bz'azide. 

ETJ-RA^STAN (yfi-ra'slian), M. [Contracted from 
Europe and A,sfG.] A descendant of a Euro- 
pean bom in Asia. Clarke. 

EU-RE'KA, «- [Gr., I have found it, the expres- 
sion of Archimedes when he discovered a method 
pf detecting the adulteration of Hiero*s crown ; 
ehtcKta, to find.] Discovery. Can afford to 
smile nt a hundred such fussy eurekmP Ec. Bm. 

EU-RJ^PUS, or EV*JRI^Pi^S [yCl're-pils, K. Sm. 
Wh. Ash, Todd I ya-n'pns, TK. Brmde, Aim- 
worth'], n. [L,] A strait or narrow sea, where 
the water is much amtated ; the ancient name 
of the frith betiveon Benotia and Euboea. Bvrke. 

EUTilTB, M. [Gr. sZpiK, broad.] (Min.) A ftne- 
grnined granite in which felspar predominates ; 
white-stone. J^ande. 

B0'R1.th-MY, «• See Eubythky. Cr<?65- 

bIj-rIt'JO* %. (Min.) Containing or pesemhling 
eurite. ' Ogihie. 
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ETAXGELIZE 


E€’“R5c'LY-!Dr>X, n. [Gr- An east- « 
crly xtind", uhicli, in the Mciiiterranean particu- j 
lurly, is very dangerous ; le\anter. i 

xxvii. 14. j 

EL’-rOTA, «. An asteroid discovered! 

b} Goldschmidt m lbfj(5. Lciering * . 

EU'EOPE, n. i^Geog,) One of the Sfreat divisions j 
of the globe, bounded on the north and west by [ 
the North Sea and the Atlantic Ocean, on the ; 
south by the Mediterranean Sea, and on the ^ 
east by Asia. 

1} Ei:-RO-PE'AN(l24) [yu-ro-p5'?n, 5. ir. J. A' Snu 
It. C. IVb.; ja-ro-pe'eu or yu-r5'i)$-a«» »• 

[Gr. Euoiifffiof ; L.Euroj^us.] {Geog.) Belong- 
ing to Europe, or to its inhabitants. 

jjS5* This word, according to the analogy of our 
own language, ought certainly to have the accent on 
the second syllable ; and this is the pronunciation 
which unlettered speakers constantly adopt ; but the 
learned, ashamed of the analogies of their own tongue, 
always place the accent on the third syllable, because 
Eitropcpuii has the penultimate long, and is therefore 
accented in Latin. Epirurean has the accent on the 
same syllable bj the same rule , while Herculean and 
eendeati submit to English analogy, and have the ac- 
cent on the second syllabic, because their penultimate 
in Latin is short. »» Walker. 

II EU-RQ-PE'AN, n. (Geog ) A native of Europe. 

EU-RQ-PE'AN-I§M, n. The quality of being Eu- 
ropean. * Be. Rev. 

JEU'RUS (yG'rus), n. [X.] The east wind. Peackam. 

EU-Ry'A“^¥* i^ot.) The generic name of an 
elegant aquatic plant of the East Indies and 
China. Rail'd. 

EU-Rfg'Jl-ROtJs, a. [Gr. tlpOf, broad, and Kipag, 
a horn.] {Zokl.) Having a broad horn. Smart. 

EU-RY-lJ-I-MrJV'JE, n.pL 
{(hmith.) A sub-family of 
birds of the order Passe- 
tes and family Coracideei 
boat-bills'. Gray. 

EU-Rfir^Q-ME^n. {ZoGt) 

A genus of crustaceans, Emrylumtu Sumabramtu. 
like spider-crabs. BeU. P. Cyc. 

EU-RT-J^b 'TUS, n. [Gr. broad, and vtaroy, 
the hack.] (Pai.) A genus of fossil fishes re- 
lated to the gar-pikes. Agassiz. 

EU'RYTH-MY [yii'ritli-me, S. W.Ja.K.; yii-rXth'- 
m§,*5/w.], 71. [Gr. ebpvQfiin; L. eurythmia; It. 
4f Sp. euritmia ; Fr. eurgthmie.'} 

1. Just harmony of the parts, as of a build- 
ing ; regular measure ; symmetry, Evelyn. 

2. {Med.) Kegularity of pulse. Palmer. 

EO-SE'BJ-AN, ». (Eccl. Hist.) A follower of Eu- 
sebius,^ bishop of Csesarea ; — a term equivalent 
to Ariatif and so applied on account of the 
favor shown to the Arians by Eusebius. JBttck. 

EU-STA'jCHI-AN tube, n. (Anat.) A tube ex- 
tending from the inner side of the tympanum, | 
and opening at the hack of the nostrils; — so 
called from its discoverer, Eustachiits. Roget. 

EU-STA'£JHl-AN vAlve, n. (Anat.) A semilunar 
membranous valve, which separates the right 
auricle of the heart from the interior ; 

— so called from having been first described by 
Eustachim. Brands. 

EU'STY'LE (yfi'stll), n. [Gr. eUarvZos; fS, well, 
and ffrtfXos, a column ; L. etkstyhs."] (Arch.) The 
position of columns in an Cilice at the most 
convenient and graceful distance from one an- 
other, or the space of 2^ dis^meters. Weale. 

f EU'TAX-Y, n. [Gr. slrafta.] Established or- 
der or arrangement. ^ Waterho%tse. 

EtJ-T^R'P®, n. JGr. well, and ripicto^ to delight.] 

1. (M^h.) One of the nine Muses ; the Muse 
who presided orer music. 

2. (Astron.) An asteroid discovered by Hind 

in 1853. Jjovenng. 

EU-TSR'Pj(S - AN, a. Relating to Euterpe ; noting 
an association for the practice of ipusio* Clarke. 

V e 6-THAN-A'§1-A (yG-tlistt-a'zhe-s), n. [Gr, 
vaelu', cj, well’, and davaros, death.] An easy 
death; euthanasy. 

A recovery, in my case and at my age, is impas<dble; the 
kindest vrish of my friends is eut?umetsut. A> irutJinot. 

Efr-THAN'A-SY, or EU'THAN-A-^Y, [ya-than'a- 



se, S. W. Jff. Krnrick; n. 

An easy death ; euthanasia. Bailey. 

EU-TtEH'l-A.V (jQ-tlkV-^n], «. {Eccl. Hist.) A 
follower of* Hut vchius, who denied the two na- 
tures of Chriat ; a moiiophysite. Burnet. 

EU-TYrin-AX (>a-flk'e- 5 n], a. (Eccl. Hist.) 
Pertain ing’to t!ie H utychians. “The EutycMa n 
heretics.*’ * TiUotsun. 

eC-T Ya: H * I-.V.N-i ». ( Eccl. Hist.) The system 
or doctrines of Eutychius. Craig. 

ECX-AN'TH|NE, n. [Gr. fS, well, and yel- 

low.] A substance, forming small, pale-ycl’low 
crystals, obtained from India under the name 
of purree, or Indian yellow*, — supposed to be 
derived from the bile of the camel or of the ele- 
phant. Braude. 

EUX'EN-iTE,«. [Gr. fv^fves, a stranger.] (A/m.) 
A Norwegian mineral, containing columbium, 
yttria, ana uranium; — so named by Schcerer, 
in allusion to the rarity of its occurrence. Dana. 

BUX'INE, n. [Gr. tv^eivos, kind to strangers, hos- 
pitable; ivell, and a guest.] (Cfeog.) 
The Black Sea. 

t |:-VA'CATE, r. a. [L. vaco, vacatus.'} To emp- 
ty ; to evacuate. Haney. 

S-YAC'U-Ant, a. (Med.) Provoking evacuation ; 
purgative ; drastic ; cathartic. Smart. 

5-VAC'U-ANT, n. (Med.) Medicine that pro- 
motes evacuation ; a cathartic. Dunglison. 

5-V.\C'l7-ATE, V, a. [L. evacm, eracuatus*, e, 
from, and vacuus, empty ; It. evacuare ; Sp. eva- 
cuar\ Vr.ei‘aeuerl\ u. evacuated ; jpjj. evac- 
uating, EVACUATED.] 

1. To make empty or void; to clear of the 
contents. “ Evacuating the church.*’ Hooker. 

2. To throw out ; to void ; to eject. 

The white [hellebore] doth tvacuate the ofTensive humors. 

Holland. 

3. t To nullify ; to annul. 

. If the prophecies are not faldlled in Jesus, it Is impossible 
to know when a prophecy is fulblled and when not, which 
would utterly eiaxruate the use of them. ifoiUA. 

4. To quit ; to withdraw from. 

The emperor never effectually evaeuaied Catalouia. Swift. 

t Je-VAC'U-ATB, V. n. To let blood. Burton. 

J5-VAC-IT-A'TIQN, n. [L. evacuatio ; It. evaeua- 
zione ; Sp. evaeuacion ; Fr, ^acuation.} 

1. An emptying or drawing of the contents ; 
vacuation. “Lest their treasury should be ex- 
hausted by so frequent evaluations.** Potter, 

2. t Abolition; nullification. Hooker. 

3. (klil.) The act of quitting or withdrawing 

from a place. Burke. 

4. (Med.) The discharge of any matter what- 

ever by the natural passages or by an artificial 
opening. Dunglison. 

5-vAU'U-A-TIve, a. [It. ^ Sp. evacuativo ; Fr. 
evaermtif.) . (Med.) That evacuates ; purgative ; 
drastic; cathartic. Cotgrave. 

Jg:-vAc'y-A-TpR, «. One who evacuates or an- 
nuls. “ Evacuators of the law.” Hammond. 

jp-VADE', V. a. [L. evado ; Cj from, and vado, to 
go; It. evadere-j Sp. evadir*, Fr. ^ader.) [i. 

EVADED ; pp. EVADING, EVADED.] 

1. To escape from by stratagem; to telude; 
as, “To euofdie .pursuit or piinishment.*' 

2. To avoid or decline by artifice, subterfuge, 
or sophistry ; as, “ To evade a question.” 

3. To be beyond the grasp or comprehension of. 

We have seen how a contingent event baifies man’s knowl- 

cd^ and evades hia powers. Sovth. 

Syn, — To made and elude both imply the act of 
avoiding or shunning by sophistry or artifice. Evade 
a question by not giving a satisfactory or substanfial 
answer ; elude research by some artifice. 

^-VABE', V. n. L. To escape; to flee; to fly. 
“ Bvadzng from perils.” Bacon. 

2. To practise evasion; to equivocate; to shuffle. 

^ The miners of God are not to evade. South. 

JI-VAD’l-BLE, a. That maybe evaded. Coleridge. 

fi V- A-GA 'TIQN, n. [L. evagatio ; evagor, to roam 
about ; It. evagazione ; Sp. eragacion ; Fr. dm- 
gation.'] The act of wandering; excursion; 
ramble ; deviation, [b..] oir H. Wotton. 

Jp-VA^-T-NA'TION, n. [L. e, out of, and vaginat 
a sheath.] The act of unsheathing. Craig. 


E'yAL, a. [L. a space of time.] Endur 

ing for a long time, [a.] Todd. 

E V-.\-X ESCE\ r. n. [L. eranesco ; Sp. eraticjc^.] 
To vanish; to disappear. Wilkinsoiu 

i:V-.\-NKS'C|lNCE, n. [L. etanesco, eianescens, 
to banis>h away.] The act of evanescing or van- 
ishing ; disappearance. lUimhler. 

fiV-.^-NLS'CJgXT, a. [Fr. evanesccnt.l 1. Tend- 
ing to evanesce, vanish, or disappear ; fleeting ; 
transitory; transient; ephemeral; as, ^^Evan- 
escent hues” ; Evanescent pleasures.” 

2, Lessening beyond the perception of the 
mind or of the senses ; imperceptible. 

The difference between right and wrong, on gome petty 
cageg, is almost eiam scent. Wollagton. 


£V-A-NES'CENT-LY, ad. 
fleeting manner. 


In an evanescent or 
Chalmers. 


B-VAN’^JrJpL, n. [Gr. tvayy^iXtov, good tidings ; 
well, and dyyfA/w, to announce,] 

1. The gospel of Christ. Hook. 

2. Good tidings. 

But, alas! what holy angel 

Brings the slave this glad evangel^ Zongfelloio. 

II E-VAN-pR'Ll-^N, a. Rendering thanks for fa- 
vors. [a.] * Craig. 

jj e-VaN-g£;l^IC, a. [Gr. (vayyiXiKti ; L, evange- 
licus ; It. (Sj- Sp. erangelico ; Fr. evangtUqm.) 
Relating to the gos^l ; consonant to the gos- 
pel ; evangelicaL “ Evangelic truth.” Milton, 

II E-YAN-^^lL'l-CAL, or feV-AN-^lfiL^|-CAL 
[s-vJin-jSl'f-k?.!, J. E. Ja. K. C . ; 
k?.!, TT'. F. jS» 2 .], a. Relating to the gospel; 
agreeable to or contained in the gospel ; evan- 
gelic ; as, “ An evangelical doctrine,** 

This word, which means simply appertaining 
to, or characteristic of, the gospel, has been applied to a 
portion of the English Church, who either profess or 
are supposed to * know and inculcate the gospeV in 
an especial manner, and to give peculiar prominence 
to the doctrine of salvation by faith in the atone- 
ment. The title of ‘ evangelical ’ seems to have un- 
dergone some change in its meaning from that which 
it bore when it was first used, and is now not unfre- 
quently adopted as synonymous with Cab inist, what- 
ever that word may be supposed to imply.” Eden. 

Syn. — See Orthodox. 

II E-VAN-^feL'J-C AL, n. One who maintains evan^ 
gelical principles. Ch, Ob. 

II E-VAN-^feL'I-CAL-tSM, n. Evangelical princi- 
ples’. — Same as’EvANGEDiciSM. Dr. Arnold. 


According to the 
MiUon. 


quality of 
Scott. 

Evangelical 

Bp.Jebb. 


II E-VAN-^fiL'l-O^L-LY, ad. 
gospel. 

II E-VAN-^^L'l-CAL-NfiSS, n. The 
being evangelical. 

II E-VAN-9£L'J-CI§M, n. (Eccl.) 
principles ; evangelicalism. 

j^-vAN-GS-Llg'l-TY, n.^ The quality of being 
evangelical ; evangelicism. 

A thorough eamestnem and evangeUcitg. Me, Rev. 

jp-vAN'^jp-LlSM, n. The doctrine or preaching 
of the gospel ; evangelical religion or doctrine ; 
evang^cism* Bacon. 

]^-VAN''9]|5-LIst, «. [Gr. dw^eXiartis, the hringer 
of good tidings ; L. evangehsta ; It. § Sp. evan- 
geksta; Fr. evangeHsfe.l 

1. One of the four writers of gospel history. 

“The fottr evangelists.** Addison. 

2. A preacher or promulgator of the gos- 

pel ; a missionary : — a term applied to one li- 
censed to preach, but not having under his 
charge any particular church or congregation. 
“ It were fit our new evangelists should show 
their authority.” Decay of Piety. 

^-VAN'G^I-lIs-T^i-RY, n. A selection from the 
Gospels, to be read", as a lesson, in divine ser- 
vice. Gregory. 

ip-VAN-^g-LlS’TlO, a. 
evangelical. . 

^:-VAn-G®L-T-2A*TIQN, n. The act of evangel- 
iaing. Bp. WiJberforce. Me. Rev. 

1^ -vAN’GgL-IZE, V. a. [Gr. tlayyeXt(opai, to bring 
good tidmgs ; It. evangelizzare ; Sp* evangemari 
FV. dvangmser.'] [f. evangelized ; pp. evan- 
gelizing, EVANGELIZED,] To instmct in the 

. gospel ; to teach the gospel to. 3 


Relating to evangelism ; 

N.Bmt.IUv. 
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EVENTUALITY 


The Spirit 

Poured flret on lu# upoetles, -whom he sends 
To et'an(;i«Iuiie the nations. Jauton, 

To " evaxngelixe^** a word which the Bhemish translators 
were blanked tor introducing. Trench, 

5-VAN'^5L-IZB,t?.n. To preach the gospel. 

Thus did our heavenly Instructor fulfil the predictions of 
the prophets^ that he would evangelise to tlie poor, l*ot tens. 

t ]5 «vAN'^ 5-LY> 71. [See Evangel.] Good tid- 
ings ; the gospel. Spenser. 

^;-vA?f'lD,a. [L.eianidusJ] Evanescent. Bacon, 

^;-VAN'ISH, «. n. {L. evatiesco.’] To vanish, [b.] 

Or Kke the rainbow’s lovely Ibnn. 

JUvamdiing amid the storm. Bvrm, 

jp-VAN'f SH-M£NT, n. The act of vanishing ; sud- 
den disappearance, [b.] Jefferson. 

5-VAp'O-RA-BLE, a. [It. eraporabilei Sp. era- 
porahie ; 1^'r. icaporahle.'] That may evaporate ; 
easily dissipated in vapors. Grew. 

^-VAp'Q-BATE, V. n. [L. evaporo, evaporatus\ 
It. evaporare ; Sp. evaporar ; Fr. evaporer.] [i. 
EVAPORATED ; pp. EVAPORATING, EVAPO- 
RATED.] 

1. To escape or fly away in vapors or fumes ; 
to waste insensibly, as a volatile spirit, Boyle. 

2. To be dissipated ; to pass off or disappear. 

** Letting our courage eeaporcde.'' Swift. 

9-vAp'Q-rAte, V. a. 1. To disperse in vapors ; to 
convert into vapor ; to vaporize. 

2* tTo let out; to exhale ; to emit. 

My lord of Essex evaporated his thoughts in a sonnet, to 
be sung before the queen. Wotton. 

Ig-VAP'Q-RATE, a. Converted into vapor ; evap- 
orated. ** Dew evaporate.” Thomson. 

]5-vAp-Q-RA'TIQN, n. [L. evaporatio ; It. evapo^ 
rasione ; Sp. evaporation ; Fr, ^aporation.’] 

X. The act of evaporating ; the conversion of 
a fluid into vapor. 

These waters, by rarefaction and emjporotion, ascended. 

JSaleigh. 

2. That which is evaporated ; vapor. 

£vaporat^MS are greater according to the greater heat of 
the son. Woodward, 

3. Vent; discharge; emission. “The evap- 
orations of a vindictive spirit.*’ Howell. 

4. (Med.) Transformation of a liquid into va- 
por in order to obtain the fixed matters contained 
in it in a dry and separate state. Dunglisoti. 

Ii-vAp'O-RA-tIve, a. [L, evaporativtis ; lt.€va- 
porattiw ; Fr. evaporat^l] That evaporates ; 
causing evaporation. Coleridge. 

JP-vAp-O-KOm'JP-TBRi n. [Eng. evaporcde and Gr. 
ftirpovl a measure-] An instrument to measure 
evaporation ; a hygroscope ; an atmometer. Vre. 

]p-VAf§!l-BLE, a. That may be evaded. JSc. Rev. 

5-VA'§IQN C^-va'zhun, 93), n. [L. evadOf evasus, 
to evade ; Sp. evasion ; Fr. dvasion.’} The act of 
evading ; equivocation ; a quibble ; an insuffi- j 
cient excuse ; a subterfuge ; a sophistry ; arti- 
fice ; a subtle or disingenuous escape. 

Thon by evcaions fhy crime uncoverest more. Mlton. 

Byxl. — Bvasion, equivoeation, and prevarioation, all 
faiBpay an artful mode of escaping the scrutiny of an 
inquher. Evasion is jsnade by avoiding to give a sub- 
stantial answer ; eq-q^ivocatum^ by using equivocal ex- 
pressiona; jtrevarieaHon, by using expressions that 
tni^ead. A prevarication is worse than an equivocor 
iiffkimeation, worse than an evaaton. Subterfaffe 
'wkh are modes of evasion, and are tricks or arti- 
fleesw knaves. 

i5-VA'S|VB, d. Sp. evasive; Fr. ivasif} 

1. That evades ; escaping or avoiding by arti- 
fice. “ Evasive of the sly request.** Pope. 

2. Partaking, or consisting, of evasion. 

** Evasive arts.” Bp. Berkeley. 

|!-VA'S|;VE-LY, €td. By evasion; elusiv^yj so- 
phistically. 

^-VA'StVE-JTfiSS, n. The quality or the state of 
beiiug evasive. Craig. 

fiVE, n. [Heb. flJH, life;— Hawah, or Eve.] 
The name of the first woman. 

And Adam called hia wife’s name Eve^ because she was 
the mother of all Uvtng. Qtn. iH. gO. 

fiVE, n. [A. Bw i But. avond ; Ger. ahmd ; 
Ban. i IcA. omm > ; Sw. 

1. Tne cloee of day ; evening. [Poeti- 
cal.] ''From noon to dev^ eve.” MiUon. 

A# 1,‘ 6, % long; A; I; 


2. The night, evening, vigil, or fast before a 
holiday ; as, “ Christmas eve.” 

3. The period just preceding any expected 
event ; as, “To be on the eve of a revolution.** 

5-VfeC'TlCS, n. pi. (^Med.) That part of medi- 
cine which teaches how to acquire a good habit 
of body- [R.] Crabb. 

J-VEC'TIpN, n. [L. eveciiOj a going upwards; 
evehot evectus, to carry forth ; Fr. iveczton.'^ 

1. t Exaltation. “ His [Joseph’s] evection to 
the power of Egypt next to Pharaoh.** Pearson. 

2. (A5^7’0».) An irregularity of the moon*s 

motion caused by the sun, and depending on 
the position of the transverse axis of the lunar 
orbit in respect of the line of the syzygies, or 
line joining the sun and earth. Hersokel. 

E'VEN (5'vn), n. [See Eve.] Evening. [Poetical.] 
My early visitafiou, and my last 
At even. Milton. 

E'VEN (€'vn), a. [Goth, A. S. efm\ But. 
effm^ even ; Ger. eben ; Sw. ^ren.] I 

1. Having no irregularities of surface ; free j 
from elevations and depressions; not rugged; < 
not unequal; smooth; level; plain, 

. The present face of Rome la much more even and level 
than it was formerly. Addison. 

2. Uniform ; equable ; unruffled ; calm. “ Per- 
sons of even tempers.** Tatler. 

3. On a level or on the same level. “ Shall 
lay thee even with the ground.** LuTze xix. 44. 

4. Equal on both siims ; fair j just ; as, “ An 
even bargain.** 

6. Without any thing owed ; out of debt. 

In takine revenge, a man is but even with his enemy, but 
in xiassing it over, he is superior. Bacon, 

6. Capable of being divided into two equal 
parts ; not odd ; as, “ Even numbers.** 

Evrn keeli (BTaut.) a term applied to the position 
of the keel of a ship when she draws the same water 
abaft as forward, or when she is upright, or not in- 
clined to either side. Bremde. — To make even lines, 
or to make even, (Printing',) a technical expression used 
when, the copy is separated into portions to be dis- 
tributed among many compositors, who have fre- 
quently to space out words very irregularly, so as to 
nil a line ; hence the c'*mmon instruction from one 
printer to another who follows or precedes him with 
copy, to “ make even.” Smmonds. 

Syn. — See EquAL, Level. 

E'VEN (S'vn), V. a. [t. evened ; pp. EVENING, 
EVENED.] 

L To make even or level ; to level. 

Even the balance, and hold It even. ChQUngworih. 

TM« temple Xences evened with the soil. JRcUeigh. 

2. To put out of debt ; to put into a state in 
which nothing is owed ; to equalize. “ Till I 
am evened with him.** Shah. 

t E'VEN (s'vn), V. n. To be equal to. Carew. 

E'VEN (6'vn), ad. L Noting a level or equality of 
action ; exactly ; as, “ Even so must he do.** 

2. Noting a level or equality of time ; at the 
very time. 

But even thon the morning cock crew loud. Shak. 

3. Noting sameness of condition ; verily. 

And even as I was then is Percy. Shak. 

4. Noting equality or superiority when it is 
least expected ; as, “ He is too wary, even for 
the most cunning.’* 

6. Noting something extraordinary. 

Even in our ashes live their wonted fires. Orag, 

6. A word of strong assertion ; not only so, 
but also ; likewise. 

Here all their rage, and even their murmurs, cease. Pope. 

7. So much as; as, “Not even aware of it.** 

fBrVENE' ( 9 -v 0 n'), t;. n. [L. evenio.] To take 
place; to happen. Hewyt. 

E'VEN-^R (e^vn-§r)j n. L One who makes even. 

2. A weaver’s instrument for spreading out 
the yam ; a raivel. [Locals Scot.] Simmands. 

2'VEN-HAnd (a'vn-h&ttd), n. Fp-rify of rank or 
degree ; sameness of condition. 

Whoso Is out of hope to attain to another’s virtue will seek 
to come at even-Aondoy depressing another’s fertune. Bacon. 

E'VEN~HAND'¥D (5'vii.hJiiid'f d), <{,. Impartial ; 
just ; equitable. “ Even-handed justice/* Shak. 

E'VBN-HAND'^D-N^SS, n. State of beM even- 
handed ; Justice ; fairness. , For. C&. Rev. 

E'VEN-ING (d'vn-tng), ». [See Eve.] 

L The dose of the day ; the time of twilight 

, tJ, shorty jp, I, 9, V, Y, ohseure; fAre, 


after sunset ; the beginning of night ; eventide; 
eve : — a term applied also in common usage to 
the latter part of the afternoon, and to the ear- 
lier part of the night before bed-time. 

Now came still evening on, and twilight gray 

Had m her sober U\ery all things clad. Milton. 

2. The latter period of life. 

He was a person of great courage, and not well known till 
his evening. Clarendon. 

E'VEN-ING (^e'vn-lng), a. Belonging to, or occur- 
ring towards, the close of the day. Evening 
nfice.** Ps. cxli. 2. “ Evening prayer.’* Shak. 

E'VEN-iNG-FLSW'jpR, n. {Bot.) A genus of 
plants, so called in reference to the time the 
flowers expand ; Hesperantha. Loudon. 

B'VEN-iNG— HT^MN, ) hymn or song to be 

E'VEN-InG-S 6NG, > sung at evening. 

E'VEN-ING-STAR, n. Vesper, Hesper, or Hes- 
perus, — the planet Venus which appears in the 
west as a brilliant star soon after sunset during 
a part of the year. Milton. 

From her alternate appearance in the morning and even- 
i«p, Venus was called by the Greeks Hesperus ana Phospho- 
rus, the evemng and morning star. Brande. 

E'VEN-INCJ— TIDE, n. Eventide ; evening. 

E'VEN-LY (s'vn-If), ad. In an even manner. 

E'VEN— MIND-JgD, a. Having the mind properly 
balanced ; having equanimity. Craig. 

E'VEN-NJESS (e'vn-nSs), n. 1. The state of being 
even; equality of surface; levelncss; smooth- 
ness ; as, “ The evenness of a floor.** 

2. Uniformity ; regularity ; as, “ Evenness of 
motion.** 

3. Equanimity ; as, “ Evenness of temper.** 

E'VEN-s6NG (6'vi[i-s5ng), n. 1. A song or hymn 
for the evening ; evening-song. 

Thee, chantress, oft the woods among, 

I woo, to hear thy eten-song. Milton. 

2. The close of the day ; evening. 

He tuned his notes both even^sonp and mom. Ihryden. 

5-V£NT', n. [L. eventus ; e, from, and venio, to 
come ; It. ^ Sp. evento ; Fr. Mienient.'] 

L Any tiling that happens, good or bad ; an 
incident ; an occurrence ; an accident. 

One e*fent happencth to them all. Eecl. 11. 14. 

And coming events cast their shadows befbre. QxmpbeU. 

2. Issue; result; conse<mence; conclusion; 
as, “ His caution was justined by the event.** 

SyxL. — An event is more important than an inci- 
dent or an occurrence) and it is applied to great under- 
takings or transactions m history. An important 
event; a trifling incident; an ordinary occurreiice.— 
See Accident, Circumstance. 

f jg-VfiNT', * u. n. To break forth; to issue. 
“ Whence that sigh evented.” B. Jonson. 

E'VEN-TJ&M'PJPRED (-p^rd), a. Having an even 
or placid temper ; having equanimity. Jodrell. 

^-VJ&N'TJglR-ATE, V. a. [L. eventero, eventeraius ; 
^ from, and venter , the belly; Fr. dventrer.] 
To open by ripping the belly, [r.] Browne. 

^J-vI&NT'FiOl, a. Full of incidents, change^ or 
events. “ This strange, eventful history,** Shak. 

E'VEN— TIDE (s'vn-tid), n. The time of evening ; 
evening- Cowper. 

t ®-YfiN'Tl-LATE, V. a. [L, eventilO) eventilatus.'l 

1. To winnow ; to sift by fanning. Cookeram. 

2. To discuss ; to debate ; to ventilate. Johnson. 

^J-vfiN-Tl-LA'TIpN, n. The act of ventilating 
or supplying with air j ventilation. “ Nor needs 
it air for eventilcttion.” Howell. 

E-V?N-TRA'TIQN, n. [L. e, out of, and venter, 
the belly.] (Med.) A tumor formed by relaxa- 
tion of the parietes qf the ebdom^ and con- 
taining a great ]^art of t|ie abdominal viscera ; 
— hernia oocurrine in any other way than 
through the natural openings of the abdominal 
parietes: — any extensive wound of the ab- 
dominal parietes, with issue of the greater 
part of the intestines. DsmgUstm. 

5-v£nT'U-AL (e-v«nt'yu-al), A [It. 

Sp. eventuat; Fr. evehtml.'\ Happening as a 
result; consequential; ultimate; finaL 

Oreaiing a new paper currency feunded on aa ouesducA 
Mde ctf |ili« ebtixicb land*. Bwrke. 

^l-VfiNT-p-AL'l-TY, n. (Phren.) A propensity 
to take cognizance of facta or events. ^ Combe., 

fAr, fAst, 
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?-V£NT't’-AL-LY, ad. In the event ; in the last 
result ; finally ultimately, 

5- VENT 'r- ATE, i*. M. To happen; to issue ; to 
take effect ; to terminate. Ec, Rev, W, Irving* 
A word not unfrequently uacd m the U. S., but 
rarelj used bj English writers. 

B-Vi!NT-U-A*TlOX, M, The act of eventuating 
01 iiappcning. i2. IV, Hamilton, 

ad. [A. S. ev/er.] 

1. At any time. *‘More vehemently than 

ever,” Atterburg, 

2, At all times ; always ; without end. 

I see things may serve long, but not serve ei*er. ShaS:. 

For «rfr, eternally ; for the term of life. — Ever and 
anon^ at frequent times repeated ; now and then. 

jgSF" -Errr is often contracted into e’er (i.r). It is 
much used in composition, in the sense of alwaya^ as 
ever-green, cper-dunng. 

£v-]pR— A c^TIVE, a. Active at all times. Ogilvie, 
bOb^BLING, a. Boiling up perpetually. 

£V'^R— BljR*\'iXG, a. That is always burning. 
** Ever-burnmg sulphur.” Milton. 

j6v-5R— CHAN^'lNG, a. Always changing. Clarke, 

fiV-jgIR— DUR'JNG, a. Eternal ; enduring without 
end; everlasting, Ever-dicnng gates.” Milton, 

3£v-?R— DY'ING, a* Always dying. Clarke, 

£v'^5R-5X-PAnd*SN'G, a. Always expanding. 

fiV'JgR-GLADB, n, A low, marshy tract of coun- 
try, inundated with water, and interspersed with 
patches or portions covered with high grass, as 
in Florida. Jess tip* 

£v'^;R-GREEN’, a. Verdant throughout the year ; 
holding the leaves over winter, and until new 
ones appear, or longer ; always green. liau- 
rel evergreen.** Milton. 

fiV'^R-GRBEN, n, {Bot.) A plant that is green 
or verdant throughout the year. Evelyn, 

fiV-^R-GROW'ING, a. Always growing. Clarke* 

fiV-J5R~H6N'QRED (fiv-fr-8n'vrd), a. Always held 
in honor. ** An ever^honored name.” Pope* 

j&V-jgR-LAST'JNG, a* Enduring forever ; endless; 
eternal; immortal; unending. Gen, xxi. 33. 

Syn. — See EtehnaIi. 

£V-?E-lAst'1NG, n* 1. Eternity. 

Prom ev&'lmting to everlasting thou art God. Fs. xc. 2. 

2. The Eternal Being. 

Or that the Eterlasiing had not fixed 

His canon ’galzut self-slaughter. Sbak, 

3. A kind of woollen stuff ; lasting. 

4. A striped cotton material. Simmonds* 

6, (Bot.) A genus of shrubs having flowers 

which remain fresh long after they axe gathered ; 
GnaphaUum. Loudon. 

Eoerlastinj^ JhtoerSi certain flowem wlkose hard tis- 
sue and deficient moisture render theih little liable 
to change, and enable them to retain their color for 
several months after having been gathered. Brm.de, 

£v-5R-lAst'1NG-LY, ad* Eternally; without 
end. Shak* 

fiV-lIR-LAST'iJS'G-NfiSS, n* Eternity ; perpetui- 
ty ; endless duration. Stapleton, 

fiV-JgiR-LAST'lNG—PEA, n. A perennial plant 
of the ffenus Laihyrus\ Latkgrm aglvestris 
and Lamyrus latifohus* Lmtdon* 

fiV-]g;R-»LlV'TNG, a. Living always ; immortal ; 
eternal. ** That ever^Uving Deity.” Booker* 

Mv-?R-MfiM'Q-RA-BLE, a* Always memorable. 

£v-|:r-M6RE', ad. Always ; eternally. Poe, 

fiV-JgIR— 6'PEir (-5^pn), a. Never closed; never 
shut. ** An erer-ppen ear.” Bp, Taylor. 

£V-5;E"PLEA§'1NG, a. Delighting at all times ; 
perpetually pleasing. Sidney. 

£v-¥R— R? l-CtrR'RlNG, a. Always recurring, or 
coming back. Ogilvie, 

fiV-^SR-EfiaT'L^iSS, a. Always restless. Clarke. 

fiV-^iRr-R^^VERED^ a. Always revered. Clarke, 

* Xpl* tfMy n, nC*., a drag-net ; everro^ to 
sw'eep out.] {Surg,) An instrument for remov- 
ing fragments of stone, &c., from the bladder, 
after the operation of lithotomy. JDunglison, 


t 9- VERSE', r- a. [lu everio^ erersKS.] To over- J 
throw ; to overturn ; to subvert# Glanvilie, i 

?-v£R'STON, n. [L. crcr.«o.] 

1, The act of everting; overthrow. “The! 
eversion of their governnients,” Bp, Taylor, * 

2. 1 A turning outwards; ectropium. * 
“An eversion of the eyelids.” Dungkson. j 

E-VER'SIVE, a. [Fr. erexs/;f.] Tending to over- 
throw ; — with of, 

A maxim eicrsire, in my idea, of all justice and morality. 

Geddes. 

EV-ER— SMIL'ING, a. Always smiling. 

E-VERT', V, a, [L. everfo; e, from, and verto, to 
turn.] To destroy ; to overthrow. “ Nothing 
which he will not seek to [k.] Fotherby, 

EV-ER— vAL'IANT, a. Always courageous. 

£v-ER-VER'DANT, a. Always green. Carter, 

^V-ER—'VAK'JNG, a. Always waking. Clarke, 

llV-ER— WAST'JNG, a. Always wasting. Ogilvie, 

fiV-ER-WATCH'FtlL (5v'er-w5ch'fhl), a. Always 
vigilant. Ever-watckful eyes,** Pope, 

fiV'E-RT» 12ng. everieh\ Dan. enkver,] 

Each ; all, taken separately. 

The eyes of the Lord are in even/ place. Prov. xv. S. 

Every now and then, often ; at short intervals* 

Syn.— See Ann. 

fiV'E-RT-B6D'Y, n. Every person. Booth, 

Ev'E-RY— BAY, a. Common ; occurring every 
day. *“ This was no every-day writer.” Pope. 

fiV-ER— YOflNG' (Sv-er-yfing'), a. Always young; 
not subject to old age or decay. “ Joys ever- 
young** Pope. 

£v'E-R?-WHBRB («v'§-r$-hwir), ad. In every 
place ; in all places. 

EVE^'DROP, V* n* See BAVEsnROP. Sancroft, 

f E-Vj6s'Tl-GATE, V, a, [L. evestigo, evestii^us,'] 
To investigate ; to examine into. Bailey. 

E' vet, n, A small kind of lizard.— See Ept. Todd. 

t E‘Vf^BRATE, V. a* (Xi. eviiro, evibratics.'] To 
shake ; to brandish. Cockeram, 

E-VICT'. V. a. pL. evineo, evictus.] [i. evicted ; 

pp. EVICTING, EVICTED.] 

1 . (LauJ.) To drive from or dispossess by 

legal process. Davies. 

2 . t To prove ; to evince. B. Jonson* 

E-Vlo'TIQN, n. pi. eviction It* evisdonei Sp- 
eviedon ; Fr. Action,'} 

1 . {Law.) Loss or deprivation of the buyer of 

any thing, in consequence of its being proved 
to belong to a third person. Bacon. 

2 . t Act of evicting; proof; evidence. “Ir- 
refragable proofs and emcHons.* Bp, BaU, 

fiV'l-DfiNCE, n. [L. eoideidiai It. eoidenzai Sp. 
evidencia ; Fr. evidence.] 

L That which evinces or proves ; the ground 
or reason of knowledge ; testimony ; proof. 

TJnreaiionable It is to expect the same kind of evidence for 
every thing which we have for some things, Tdiotson, 

2 . One who testifies to a fact; a witness, [e.] 

As Asiatic evidences swore. Brydtn, 

3. {Law,) Any matter of fact, the effect, ten- 

dency, or desigp of which, wheh presented to 
the mind, is id produce a persuasion affirma- 
tive or disafifirmatlve of the existence of some 
other fiict; the means by which facts are as- 
certained for judicial purposes. Burrill, 

Syn. — Evidence is whatever evinces or makes evi- 
dent ; teeUmeny is that which is derived from an in- 
dividual or a witness. TeaUmony is the evidence of 
one ; evidence may comprehend the testimony of many. 
Evidence is external or internal, direct or circumstan- 
tial ; proof is always external, and is chiefiy employed 
in relation to facts or physical objects. 

feV'l-DfiNCB, V* a. \i, evidenced; pp, evi- 
dencing, EVIDENCED.] To make manifest ; to 
prove i to evince ; to snow ; to exemplify. 

If fiicy be principles evident of themselves, th^ need 
nothing to eviaenoe them. Tuloism. 

■fcV'l-D^NT, a, [L. evidens ; It. ^ Sp. evidence ; 
Fr. Clear to the mind ; obvious ; plain ; 

apparent ; manifest ; notorious ; palpable ; as, 
“ It is evident that man is mortal.” 

Syn. — That whidi is seen or clearly proved is 


evident ; that w’hich appears to the eye, or is already 
seen, is apparent , that which is well known, nstonott.¥; 
that which proves or w readily perceived, ofr- 
viovLS. An evident truth ; a notorwun fact; an obriuua 
tendency ; caso , an a;i;tarent object or inten- 

tion ; a paJpaole mistake. — Cx.£ AE. 

JEV-I-DEX’TI.VL, a. Affording evidence or proof ; 
proving ; indicative. Bp, Fleetwood, 

Equi\ slent to that b«iief, and evidential of it. Ch. Ob, 


£V- 1 -DEX'TXAL-LV, ad. In an evidential man- 
ner. South, 

jBv-J-Dj 6 N'Tl-A-EY, o. Affording evidence. Best, 

'I- 0 £xT-LY, ac?. In an evident manner ; ap- 
parently; certainly; undeniably. 

£VT-nE^’T-X’ESS, 71. The state of being evident 
or manifc‘»t. OoUridge. 

jfeV'l-DfiXTS, «. pi, {Scotch Law,) Writs or title- 
deeds by which property is proved ; a term used 
in conveyancing. Ogilvie. 

t E-Vl^l-l-LA'TIQN, M. IL. evigzlatio.'] The act 
of awakening ; a waking. Biblioth* Bibliea, 1720. 

E'VIL (€'vl), a. [M. Goth, uhils ; A. S. efel, or 
vfel-. But. euvel, eveli Frs. e^ell Ger, S-bel; 
Dan. tide I Sw. illai Norse illr,] 

1, Having bad qualities ; not good ; bad ; ill. 

The good figs very good, and the evil very evil. Jer.Toniv.S, 

2, Wicked ; sinful ; vicious ; corrupt ; wrong. 

An en'Z man, out of the evi? treasure, bnngeth forth einl 
things. Matt. xii. 35. 

El deeds are doubled with an evil word. Shah* 

3, Unhappy ; unfortunate ; calamitous. 

All the days of the afllicted are evzl. Frov. xv, 15. 

E'VIL (5'vl), n, 1. Any thing that causes dis- 
pleasure, injury, pain, or suffering; misfor- 
tune ; calamity. 

Shall we receive good at the hand of God, and shall we 
not receive evUi Job ii. 10. 

Every man calleth that which pleaseth, and is delightful 
to himself, good; and tliateviZ which (Hspleaseth him. Ilobbea* 

2. Mischief ; wrong ; injury ; harm. 

The evil that men do lives siter them. Shede, 

3. Wickedness; depravity; malignity; sin. 

Of the origin of evil no universal solution has been dis- 
covered; I mean, no solution wltich reaches all cases of 
complaint. Fateg, 

I have not found evil in thee. 1 SUm. xxix. 6. 

By the veiy constitution of our nature, moral einZ is its 
own cure. CAalmera* 

4. Disease ; as, “ The King’s evil.** 

Sym. — Evil comprises whatever is apposite to 
good, whether natural or moral. Fain, sichness, pov- 
erty, miefortune, dec., are natural evils. vn^ed- 

ness, crimes, and vices are moral evils. 

E'VIL (S'vJ), ad. 1. Not well ; ill. 

Ah, fooward Clarence, evil !t beseems thee 

To flatter Henry, and forsake thy brother. iSHoh. 

2. Not happily ; not fortunately. “ It went 

evil with his house.” . Deut* vii, 23. 

3. Injuriously; not kindly. 

The Egyptians evil entreated lu, and afllicted us. 

J?etis.xxvi.S. 

Often used in composition to give a bad mean- 
ing to a word. 

E'VIL-4P-PJi6CT'ED (fi'vHf-fSkt'^d), a. Not 
kindly disposed, “Made their minds evil- 
ajfected against the brethren.” Acts xiv. 2. 

E'VII^BOD'ING, a. Presaging evil. Clarke. 

fi'VIL- 06 'ER C5'vl-d6'er), n* One who does evil; 
a malefactor ; a criminal. 1 Pet* ii. 12. 

A just man hateth evil, but not the evil-doer. J^r F* Sidney* 

E'VIL-EN-TREAT', v,a. To treat with injustice; 
to injure ; to wrong ; to abuse. Job xxiv, 21. 

E'VIL-EYE (e'vl-i), n* L An eye formerly sup- 
posed to cause injury by some magical or fasci- 
nating infiuenoe. BaBdweU* 

2. A look expressive of malice, jealousy, or 
envy. Roget. 

E'VIL-EYED (s'vMd), a. Having a malignant 
look ; haying a look expressive of malice, 'jeal- 
ousy, or envy. Shem. 

E'T 1 X-FA'V<>RED (sVl-fS'vprd), a. Of ill coun- 
tenance or appearance. * Baeon. 

l YIL-PA'VQRED-NfiSS, n. Deformity. « Blem- 
ish or any evilfavoredness.** De%tt. xviL 1 . 

B' VIL-LY (fi'vl- 1 ^), ad. Not weR. [e.] Bp* Taylor* 
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E'vrii-MIND'I^D (S'vl-mind'ed), a. Havinpt ill in- 
tention ; malicious ; malignant ; wicked. Dryden. 

fi VIL-NfeSS (’S'vl-nSs),w. State of being eTiUiETafe. 

E'VIL-5^MENED Accompanied 

by evil omens- Clarke, 

E'VIl,~ONE (sM-wiin), n. The devil; Satan. 

That evtl-om’y S'ltan, for ever damned. Milton. 

E'VIL-SPEAK'IXG (S'vl-spek'ing), n. Slander; 
calumny ; abuse, “ Hypocrisies, and en\des, 
and evil‘speakinffs,** 1 Pet, ii. 1. 

E'VIL-WISH'ING (S'vl-wlsh'ing), a. Wishing 
evil. ** Evil^icishing minds.” Sidney, 

^'VILr-WOKK'^lR (5'vMvark'er), n. One who 
does evil. “Beware of eiil^workers,'' Phil, iii. 2. 

B-vIncE', r. a. [L. ei'inco, to overcome; It. 
evincere; Fr, *k'incer, to eject.] [£. evinced ; 

Pp, EVINCING, EVINCED.] 

1. t To overcome ; to overthrow ; to subdue. 

Error by bis own arms is best eiinced. Milton, 

2. To show clearly; to make evident; to 
prove ; to manifest ; to demonstrate. 

And therefore was law given them, to evince 

Their natural pravity. MUton. 

5-ViNCE', V, n. To prove, The witness evin- 
cetk^ the judge sentences.” [r.] Bp. Ball, 

®-VlNCE'MBNT, n. Act of evincing, [n.] BoyU, 

]p-VlN^CI-BLE, a. That maybe evinced or proved; 

capable of proof ; demonstrable. BaU, 

5-ViN'Cl-BLY» od- Id- such a manner as to force 
conviction. ’ Johnson. 

?-VSn'C1NG, p, a. Proving ; making evident. 

^-vIn'OIVE, a. That evinces ; tending to prove ; 
demonstrative; indicative. Stnart, 

t :6v'l-ItATE, 1 *. a. [L. eviro, edratxis ; e, priv., 
and tir, a man.] To emasculate. Bp. Ball, 

-f- fiV-J-RA'TIQN, n. Emasculation. Cockeram. 

|;-ViS'C^:R-ATE, v. a, [L. eviscero, eoisceraitis ; 
e, from, and viscera^ the bowels ; It. eviseerare.\ 

p, EVISCERATED ; pp. EVISCERATING, EVISCER- 
ATED.] To take out the bowels of ; to embowel ; 
to disembowel ; to gut. “ They did, spider-like, 
enHseerate themselves.” Dr. Griffiths, 1660. 
9-VlS-CJgR-A'TIQN, n. The act of eviscerating, 
or embo welling. Blount. Coleridge, 

jfiv'l-TA-BBE, a, [Ii. evitabilis ; It. evitahile ; Sp. 

evitaile,'] Avoidable. Booker. 

t feV^l-TATE, V. a, [L. eoito, enitatus ; Fr. eviter.l 
To avoid ; to shun ; to escape ; to elude. Shdk, 

£v-I-TA'TION, n. [L. emtatio,'] The act of 
avoiding or shunning, [r.] Bacon, Paley. 

t jp-VlTE', V. a. [Fr. mier.] To avoid. Phrayton. 

t fiV-l-TfeE^N Ali, a. ^ [L. tsvitemus,'] Eternal ; 
enduring ; everlasting. Bp, Ball, 

t fiv-l-TfcR'Nl-TY, n, Etemily. Bailey. 

t fev'Q-CATE, ■». a. [L. evoco, evocatus ; e, from, 
and voco, to call.] xo call forth ; to evoke ; to 
summon. Stackhoiise. 

feV-Q-OA'TI^N, n. nii. evocatio ; It. evocaeione ; 
Sp. evocaci07i ; Fr. evocation,'] The act of evok- 
ing, or calling forth, [b.] Browne. 

fiV^CA-TQR, n. [lu] One who evokes, or calls 
forth. [R.] Byron. 

Ip-VOKB^ V- a. [Ii. eiioeo ; It. evootxre ; Sp. evo~ 
cer ; Fr. 4mquer^ i p. evoked ; pp. evoking, 

EVOKED.] 

1. To call forth. “To evo^the devil.” Warton. 

2. To call to another place ; to remove from 
one tribunal to another. 

The eause was evoked to Rome. JSume. 

emlo, evokdm, to fly 
fiv-Q-xAT'l-CAIi, f away; e, from, and volo, to 
fly?] Apt to *fly away ; flying about. Blozmt, 

B V-iQ-LA'TIQN, n. The act of flying away. Bp. Ball. 

fiV'p-LUTB, n. [L. evo/vo, to roll out ; evolutus.] 
(JJlecA.) A curve, from which an- 
other curve, called the involtde, 
is formed by unwinding a thread, 
the radius of the latter constant- 
W increasing : — thus if a thread 
fixed at A is unwound from the 
semicirole ABC, the movable end, in passing 


successively through the positions D, E, P, and 
G, will describe an involute, of which A B C is 
the evohde. Euler. Peirce. 

fiV-Q-Ltr'TIpN, n. \L,etolidio\ It, evoluzione\ 
Sp*. eiolucihn ; Fr. evolution.] 

1. The act of evolving, curling, or unfolding. 

I am too old, too stilF in tny inveterate partialities, to be 

ready at all tlie fashionable evolutwiis of opinion. JJurke. 

2. A series unfolded or unrolled. 

The whole evolution of ages is represented to God at once. 

More, 

3. {Phys.) The unfolding or expansion of a 
germ in the theory of generation. DmigUson. 

4. (Gco?n.) The unfolding or opening of a 

curve so that it approaches or becomes a straight 
line. Barris. 

5. (Arith.) The extraction of the roots of any 

power, as opposed to involution, Barris. 

6. {Mil.) The movement by which troops 

change their position either for attack or de- 
fence. Campbell. 

7. {Naut.) The movement or series of move- 

ments of a vessel or a fleet in changing from 
one position to another. Siminonds. 

iV-O-LU'TrON-A-RY, a, Relating to evolution ; 
performing evolutions. Ec, Rev, 

jp-V6LVE' (e-v<Slv'), v. a. [L. evolvo ; e, from, and 
rolro, to roll.] [i. evolved ; pp, evolving, 

EVOLVED.] 

1. To unroll ; to unfold ; to expand ; to de- 
velop ; to disclose. 

The animal soul sooner evolves itself to its full orb than 
the human soul. Male. 

2. To follow out and detect through intrica- 
cies ; to unravel ; as, “ To evolve the truth.” 

B-v6lvE', r. w. To open itself ; to disclose it- 
self. ** Evolving scents.’* Prior, 

B-VOLVE'MIPNT, n. The act of evolving, or the 
state of being evolved ; evolution. Ferguson, 

B-Vdti'V^NT, n. (Geow.) The curve or involute 
resulting from the evolution of a curve. Craiih. 

He who, or that which, evolves 
or unfolds. Coleridge, 

t |;-V0 m'1T, V. a. To eject ; to vomit. Bale, 

]p-V6M-I-TA'TIQN, n. The act of vomiting; ex- 
pectoration. ’ Swift, 

£V-Q-mI"TION (-mlsh'uu), n. [L. evomo, evomi- 
tus,] The act of vomiting. Swift, 

t vCl'GATE, V, a, [L. evulgo, exulgatus^ To 
publish j to spread abroad. Xodd. 

t fiV-tJL-GA'TIQN, n. The act of divulging. Bailey, 

jp-VtJLjsrON (e-varshun), n. [L. evulsio; Fr. 
4vulsion^ A plucking or tearing out, Browne, 

EW'DI^N-DRIft (yu'den-), n. Snow driven by 
the wind. [Scotland.] Jamieson. 

EW'D^JR (yu'd?r), n, fl/. odor,] A disagreeable 
smell ; the steam oi a boiling pot, &c. : — a 
blaze ; scorching heat. [Scotland.] Jamieson, 

EWE (yu) [yQ, 'W, J, F. Ja, Sm. IVb . ; y5, S . ; yu 
or y5, P, K.], n. [A. S. eotau; Fr. ei,] A fe- 
male sheep. and bleating lambs. 

EW^BR (yti'^r), n, [A. S. huer, or hwer.] A ves- 
sel or pitcher with a wide spout, which accom- 
panies a wash-hand basin; — used for holding 
water- “ A silver basin and ewer.** Shah, 

EW'RY (yu'rf), n. An office in the household of 
the English sovereign, from which water is 
served in silver ewer^ softer dinner. Martin, 

(StDB or ^gz). A Latin preposition or prefix, 
the same as e, signifying ^ of, from, beyond. 
It is often merely intensive. It is prefixed to 
names or terms of office with the force of an 
adjective, implpng ovi of office ; as, “ An ex- 
governor”; An jfiay-miaister.” 

^gz-as'er-bst, W. P. Sm . ; 
St-sSr^bar, S. Ja. JK. W A] , v. a. [L. exaoerbo, ex-’ 
aoerbatus ; ex, from, used intensively, and acerbo, 
to imbitter; acerAitf, bitter ; It. esacerhare] iSp, 
exacerbari Fr. exacerber.] p. exaobebatbd; 

exacerbating; exacerbated.] To im- 
bitter ; to exasperate ; to irritate ; to provoke ; 
to incense ; to inflame ; to excite. Johnson. 

Action, », [it. esacerhaeione ; Sp. 
exacerbadon ; Fr. exacerbation.] • 



1. The act of exacerbating ; exasperation} 
provocation. 

St. Paul expressed that sense in a sharper strain of indig- 
nation than Tully could do apain«-t Antonj , when, on the 
same exacerfmtion. he btake out into that stout piece of elo- 
quence, “ Quid putem,*’ Ac. Hammond, 

2, {Med.) Increase in the symptoms of a dis- 
ease ; a paroxysm. Duiiglison, 

5:i^-A 9-®R-BES'CBNCE, w. Exacerbation. SmaH. 
tBX-A^-BR-VA'TION, n. [L. acervus, e. heap.] 
The act of heaping up. Bailey, 

B^-A<?T-NATE, V. a. [L. ex, out of, and acinus, 
a kernel.] To take out the kernel of. Craig, 
BX-A^-I-NA'TION, n. Act of excinating or tak- 
ing out the kernel. Craig, 


BX-ACT' (egz-akt^, a. [L. exacius ; It. esatto ; 
Sp. exacto ; Fr. exact. "I 

1. Not deviating from rule ; methodical ; 
scrupulously careful; nice; strict; punctual; 
honest; as, “A man exaxt in his dealings.** 

2. Precise; accurate; true; as, “The exact 
sum’* ; “ The exact time.” 

Syn.— See Accurate, Formal, Methodi- 
cal, Strict. 

BB’ACT' (egz-aktO, v. a. pi. exigo, exactus ; ex, 
^"roiT*. ard ago, to drive ; It. esigere ; Sp. exiger\ 
I'r. v.r*i;n\'\ p. EXACTED ; pp, EXACTING, EX- 
ACTi.-'.j 

1. To require authoritatively ; to extort. 

Jeholakim exacted the silver and the gold of the people. 

2 Kings xxiii. 35. 

2. To demand of right ; to claim. 

Years of service past, 

From grateful souls exact reward at last. Dryden, 

3. To enjoin ; to enforce ; to compel. 

For the hour precise 

Exacts our parting hence. Milton, 

Syn.— T o exact implies the exercise of force or 
authority ; to extort, the severe exercise of unusual 
force or violence. He exacted obedience, extorted con- 
fession, and demanded payment. — See Accurate, 
Formal, Methodical, Strict. 

B^Sf^-ACT' (egz-5kt'), V, n. To practise extortion. 

The enemy shall not exact upon him. ^ Ps. Lxxxlx. 22. 

B^-Act^BJE^» See Exactor. 

(9gz-5.k'shun), w. [L, exactio ; It. 
esazione ; Sp. exaccionx Fr. exaction,] 

1. The act of exacting or of demanding au- 
thoritatively ; extortion ; unjust demand. 

Remove violence and spoil; take away your exactions 
from my people. Ezek. xlv. S. 

2. That which is exacted ; a severe tribute. 
Who pay an unreasonable exaction at every ferxy. Addison, 


BB-'^C'Tl-TUDE, n. Exactness ; nicety, [r.] Scott. 

BX-Act'LY, ad. In an exact manner; accurate- 
ly; correctly; precisely, 

B^-Act'NBSS, n. 1. The quality of being ex- 
act ; accuracy ; nicety ; stnet carefulness. 

The experiments were made with the utmost exactness. 

Woodward, 

2. Strictness of manners ; regularity of con- 
duct; scrupulousness. 

They think that their exactness in one duty will atone fbr 
their neglect of another. Rogers, 

B?-AcT'OR, n. [L.] One who exacts, demands, 
or extorts. Bacon. 


BB--^CJ'TRBSS, n. She who exacts. B, Joneon. 
tB^-Ac'V-ATE, V. a, [L. exacuo, exacuius; acu~ 
tus, sharp,] To sharpen ; to whet, B, Jonson. 
tB^-AO-y-A'TIQN, n. A sharpening, Cockeram. 

[L. exacon, centaury; ex, from, 
and ago, to drive ; — from its supposed virtue in 
expelling poison.] {Bot.) A genus of plants of 
which one species, Bxacum spicatum, growing in 
South America, is used in medicine. Dunglison. 

($ks-«r*§-st8), n, [Gr. liaipemg, a tak- 
' ing away-] {Surg. ) The part of surgery that re- 
lates to the removal of parts of the body. Brands. 

(ogz-aj'or-at), ®. a, [I*, exaggero, 
exaggercutus ; agger, a heap ; It. esagerare ; Sp. 
emgerar% 'Ft. exagdrer^ [t. exaggerated ; 

pp, BXAGGHRATiNG, EXAGGERATED,] 

1, f To heap up; to pile. 


Oaks and dra covered tefr the waters and mooxifh eiHpi 
^eaggeraUd upon them. Jmu, 


2. To heighten by representation ; to state 
too high ; to overstate ; to d^aplify or 
beyond the truth ; to overstrain. 


A friend exaggerates a man’s virtues. Addison. 
To depiot or delineate extravagantly ; as, 
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*‘To crate particular featiirps in a portrait I 
or a sUtuL.” I 

?:^-A9'«,TpR-AT-5n^ p. a» Hcijjhtcned ; over- 
stated ; mcrtMfeeil too much ; as, “ An exagger- ! 
ated account.’^ 

(r£!^-‘*j-er-a'rthun), n. [L. ex~ ^ 
agffcratto\ ii>atjt‘]ntzione\ 'Qi'g. exageracion \ \ 
Fr. exag. ration. "I 

1. Act of c\ac::r^r'tirrr ; n heaping up ; an ac- ' 
cumulation. H} er ajthounon of sand,” Hale, j 

2. Extravagant statement; hyperbolical am-, 

plification ; an hvperbole. “An exaggeration] 
of their wickedness.** Cofclig. 

lg; 3 C-A^'<? 5 :R-A-TIVE, <r. [It. esflwemffro ; Sp. eu;- 
agerafito ; Fr, exagt£raUfS\ That exaggerates; 
having the power or the tendency to exagger- 
ate. “ Exaggerative language.** Geodes. 

y-TO-TlV, a. Tending to exaggerate. 
“ Exaggeratorg' declamation.** Johnson. 

t 5X-AG'l-TATE, V, a. [L. exagito, exagitatusJ] 

1. To stir up ; to agitate ; to shake. “ Warm 

air exagitafes the blood.** Arbiithnot. 

2. To reproach; to pursue with invectives. 
This their defect I had rather lament than exagitate. Hooler. 

t ^;^f-A<?-|-TA^TIQN, n. Agitation. Bailey. 

jS^-AL-BLT'MI-NOO'S, a. [L. ex, priv., and alba- 
men, the white of an egg.] {^Bof.) Applied to 
seeds which have no distinct albumen. Henslow. 

( 9 gz-ait'), V. a. [L. exaUo ; e.r, from, 
used intensively, and aUna, high ; It. easaltare', 
Sp. exaltar ; Fr. exalter^ [t. exalted ; pp. 

EXALTING, EXALTED.] 

1. To raise on high ; to upheave ; to lift up ; 
to heighten ; to erect, 

I Imve seen 

The ambitious ocean swell, and rage, and fbam. 

To be txolttil with the threatening clouds. Shak. 

2 . To elevate to power, wealth, or dignity. 

Exalt him that is low, and abase him that is high. 

Eitk. zxi. 20. 

3. To fill with exultation, joy, or confidence. 

How much soever the king’s fHends wore d^ected, they 
who thought they got whatsoever he lost were mightily 
exalted. JOryden. 

4. To praise ; to extol ; to magnify. 

0. magniiy the Lord with me; let u» exalt his name to- 
gether. JPe. xxxiv. 3. 

6 . (C/tm.) To raise to a higher degree of 
virtue or purity ; to refine by fire. 

With chemic art exalte the mineral powers, 

And draws the aromatic souls of flowers. Fope. 

Syn.— See Lift. 

DOi M. ; pi. [Sp., ex-' 

alied.l A term applied to the liberal or radical 
political party in Spain. Brande. 

£?-AL-T ACTION, n. [L. exaUatio\ It. esaUa- 

zione ; Sp. exaltacion ; Fr. exaltation^ 

1 . The act of exalting or raising. 

2. State of being exalted ; elevation ; dignity. 

I wondered at my flight, and change 

To this high exaXtaiwn. MiUan. 

3. {Chem.) The act of purifying or refining ; 

subtilization. Quimiy. 

4. (^Asirol.') The dignity of a planet in which 
its powers are increased. 

Astrologers tell us that the sun receives hU exaltation in 
the sign Aries. Eiyden. 

]p:£-ALT*:gD (egz-ftlt'^d), p. a. Elevated ; raised 
nigh ; lofty; as, “An exalted station.” 

SI^-ALT'JgJD-NlSsS, «. The state of being exalted 
or raised. Gray, 

( 9 gK-a.lt'er), ». One who exalts. JJonm, 

jp^-A'MJgN B, W, Bm . ; egz-am'fn, P. 

iC.l,n. [L.1 Examination; a scrutiny; inquiry. 

“ After so fair an examxinr [lu] Burke. 

a. T^t may be examined or 
investigated. , Blackstone. 

t JP$-Am' 1-NANT, m A person Examined; an 
examinate ; a witness. Pfidemx. 

¥]Sf-AMr'l-NATB, ». A person, examined ; ia wit-, 
ness, [n..] Badon. 

{::|f:-AM-l-NA'TrQN, n. [L. examineetio ; It. esami' 
naxione ; Sp. eraminadonJl 

1 . The act of examining ; oarefhl observation 
or inspection ; as, “To make an examination of 
merchandise, of lands, or of a house,” 

2. Close inquiry into facts by interrogation, 
as into the qualifications of students, or thei 
knowledge of witnesses in a trial at law. 


I 3. Scrutiny by study or experiment ; search ; 

I research ; investigation. 

Nothing thatisseli^ivident can he the proper subject of 
, exntinunUan, J&otiih. 

' Syn. — Ejnmtna^mn is a ffcneral term, and is made 
■ in unb'f to form a jndcm mt : i .'•earch is made to lind 
soiiictliing or a-ctrl.un a urt. an lai/wtry, to get in- 
, lorm.UMin. A rpst'an-}, i'. a cawftii mqnirj . an 

ti^atwny a minute iiiqtiir;; , a /‘C.nrtintf, a strict evami- 
natiun. The eiammatioa of a witness, of a (lersun 
siibpectod or accused, of a btiidciit, or a candidate. 

[ t ^.^-AM’I-NA-TQR, n. [L.] An examiner. Browne. 
j 5 :^-AM'lN’E (?gz-am'in), r. a, [L. eu amino; ega- 
the tongue of a balance; It. essaimnarc ; 
Sp, examinar ; Fr. examiner.} [t. lxa.viindd ; 
pp. EXAMINING, EXAMINED.] 

1. To inspect or observe carefully : as, “ To ' 
examine an article one is about to purchase.** i 

2 . To interrogate as a witness or as a student ; 
to put questions to ; to try by question. 

Mmc answer to them that do exauune me is this. 1 Cbr. ix. 3. 

3. To search into ; to inquire about ; to scru- 
tinize ; to investigate ; to discuss. 

When I began to&tmnme the extent and certainty of our 
knowledge, X tound it had a near connection with words. 

Syn. — See Disc uss, Se arch. 

£:^-a>I-J-NEE', 71. One who is examined. Blasted. 

5X-AIVI'{-N5R, n. 1. One who examines or scru- 
tinizes ; an investigator ; an inquirer. “A very 
scrupulous examiner of things.’* yeirton. 

2. One who examines another as a witness. 

“A crafty eorawifwer will make a witness speak 
what he truly never meant.” Hale. 

3. {Law.) An officer of the court of chance- 
ry, before whom witnesses are examined, their 
testimony being reduced to WTiting that it may 
be read on the nearing of the cause. Bur rill. 

B^-Am'JN-ING, p. a. That examines or may ex- 
amine ; making examination ; scrutinizing ; as, 
“ An examinmg committee.” 
t ®^-A m'PL^-RY, a. Serving for example; 

worthy of imitation ; exemplary. Hooker. 
Jpjp-AM'PLE (fgz-flm'pl, 12), 71. [L, exemplum ; It. 
esempio ; Sp- exemplo ; Fr. exemple.} 

1 . That which is proposed as a copy; a copy 
or pattern; a model for imitation ; — applied 
chiefly to persons. 

Be thou an example of the believeis. 1 2Ym. iv, 33. 

2 . A precedent to be followed or avoided. 

For 1 have given you an example, that ye should do as I 

have done to you. John xili. IS. 

Lest any man fall after the same example of unbelief. 

Jleb. iv. 13. 

Where he [the historianl cannot g^ve pattema to imitate, 
he must give examplet to deter. Junius. 

3. A precedent, as of punishment, for the ad- 
monition of others. 

Sodom and Gomorrah are set fbrth fbr an example. Jude7. 

4. A particular case illustrating a general 
rule ; an instance ; an exemplification. 

It is to pretend that I have made examples to his rules. 

JOrj/den. 

Syn . — Example and pattern are both used to denote 
that which ought to be followed. Example serves as 
a guide to the judgment, and it comprehends what is 
to be either fok.owed or avoided ; pattern, only that 
which is to be followed or copied, and it shows how 
a thing IS to be done. Copy a pattern ; follow a good 
example ; set a good example. — An example is a person 
or thing ; an instance is something done. An example 
illustrates a rule; an w stance is adduced by way of 
evidence or proof. In literature, influenced by ozom- 
ple ; in law, guided by precedent. — See Model. 

t 5 ?-Am'PLB (ogz-^m'pl), f>. a. 1. To exemplify. 
^^Mxampled in those late wars.*' Spenser. 

2 . To set an example t 6 . “ I ’ll example you 
with thievery.” Sliak. 

t ^::|:-AM'FLE-Lftss, a. Having no example or 
pattern. B. Jonson. 

t JP^-Am'PL^R, re. A pattern ; a sampler. Fisher. 
EX^J^’^F 4 ,n. [Gr. h, out, and ayy^iov, a vessel.] 

' {Med.) An enlargement or a rupture of a blood- 
vessel without any external opening. BungUson. 
t jp^-AN’GUl-Otys, a. \L. exsangids.} Bloodless. 

— See Exsanguious. Brotone. 

JP^-An'GV-LOCs, a. [L. eXt priv., and anmlus, 
a comer.] Having no comers. Ctedg. 

t JP:|:-An' 1 -MAte, «. a. [E. exanimo, exanimatuai 
ex\ priv., and ardmus, mind.] 

1. To amaze; to dishearten. Htdoet. 

2 . To deprive of life; to kiR. Caks. 


^^-AN'I-MaTE, a. [L. ej*<zn?mi<j.] 

1. Deprived of life ; lifeless ; dead. “ Ca^ 

cashes exanimate^ Speneer. 

2. Spiritless ; inanimate ; depressed. “ Pale 

wretch exanimate by love.” Thomson. 

jp5f-AX-l-M.i'TIQN, 71 . {L.cxanhnatio.} State of 
being exanimated or deprived of life ; loss of 
life or of spirits. Bailey. 

EX nA/V’J-.TfO. ^JL.i^rom the mind.} Sincerely; 
heartily ; earnestly ; zealously. 

t B^^-AN’I-MOCs, a« [L. exanimis, or exanimvs^ 
Lifeless; dead. Johnson, 

■flX-AN’TH A-l6sE, fi, [Gr. i^av 6 i<a, to cffioresce.] 

; Xative sulphate of soda occurring as an etHores- 
■ ccnce on certain lavas and elsewhere, Bratide. 

f 71 . [Gr. e^avdnpa ; U, from, and 

di-b£u), to bloom.] i^Mcd.) A rash ; an eruption 
on the skin. Dunglison. 

n . ; pi, nx~4N-TjaSMf4~TA. [Gr. 
i^fivDjjfxa, a flower.] {J^Ied.) Exanthem, Brande. 

fe^’-AN-TH^-MAT’lC, a. Eruptive. Tooke. 
EX-AN-THEM-A-T6L*Q-GY» [Gr. i^avOffpara, 

eruptions, and /dyof, a discourse.] {Med.) A 
treatise on eruptive fevers. Howbotham, 
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treatise on eruptive fevers. Howhotham, 

EX-AN-THEM'A-TOfJs, a. Pertaining to exan- 
thema; pustulous; eruptive. BungUson, 

fiX-AN-THE'SlS, n. [Gr. ff/ir 0 J 7 *r/<.] {Med.) A 
cutaneous efflorescence; an efflorescent erup- 
tion on the skin. — See Enanthbsis. Brande. 

t ^l^-AJN’T'LATE, V. a. [L. exantlot exaiitlattts,} 
To draw out ; to exhaust. BoyU. 

t fix- ANT-LA *T ION, ji, A drawing out; exhaus- 
tion. “ This exa7itlation of truth.” Brotme. 

t fiX'^-RATE, V. a. [L. exaro.} To plough ; to 
dig : — to wTite ; to engrave. Blount 

tfiX-A-RA'TION, «. {h. exai-atio.] The act oi 
ploughing : — the act of writing. Bailey. 

fiX*AR€H (gks^ark), n. [Gr. ; L. exarchtta; 

It. esarea ; S^. exareo ; Fr. exarque.} A vice- 
roy ; a subordinate ruler; a term applied in the 
ancient Eastern Church to a superior over sever- 
al monasteries, and in the modem Greek Church 
to a deputy of the patriarch. Ijondon Bncy, 

fiX'AR-CHATB [Sks'ar-kat, Ji*. AT. Todd; fks-iF- 
kst, IVb. Maunder], n. The office or govern- 
ment of an exarch. Bp. Taylor. 

IglY'-^R-^lL-LATE, a. [L. ex, priv., and Eng. aril.} 
{Bot.) Noting plants or parts of plants which 
have no aril. Craig. 

fiX-AR-TiC-y-LA'TIQN, n. [L. ex, from, and 
a7i;i<iulus, a joint.] Dislocation of a joint. Bailey. 

V. a. [L, exaspero, exetsperatus ; 
asper, rough ; It. esasperare ; Sp. exasperar ; 
Fr. exa^&e7\] [i. exasperated ; pp. exas- 

perating, EXASPERATED.] 

1 . To make angry; to incense; to enrage; 
to provoke 3 to excite ; to irritate ; to vex. 

To take the widow 

Exasperates, makes mad. her dster GoneiiU Bhedc, 

2. To increase the malignity of; to inflame. 

The plaster would pen the humor, and so ezatgperate it. 

Bacon. 

3. To make worse ; to aggravate ; to imbitter. 

lifany have studied to exasperate the ways of death. Jtrowne. 

t jpx-As'PJ^R-ATE, a. Provoked; exasperated. 
“ Why art thou exasperate f ” Shah 

p. a. Made angry ; irritated. 

Syn.'— See Angry. 

^lY'-^S'PjpR-AT-jgiR, n. One who exasperates. 

^l^-As-PlglR-A’TIQN, n. [L. exa^raHo ; It. esets- 
perazione; exaspei^aeion; Fr. esoaap^&bim.] 

^ 1 . The act of exasperating; great provoca- 
tion ; incitement to anger ; irritarion ; vexation. 

A word extorted from him by the exasperation of hia 
spirits. 

2 . {Med.) Increase or aggravation in the 
symptoms of a disease ; exacerbation. 

Judginif, os of patients in a fever, by the exa^pereAkm of 
the flto. Wouon. 

t?JY-AU 0 'TQ-RATE, v. a. [L. exatictoro^ exemo- 
tore^taJ] To dismiss from service ; to deprive 
of a benefice. , AyU^e. 

JP^-AuC-TQ-RA^TION, n. The act of ex^ueto- 
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rating ; dismission from service ; deprivation of 
office; degradation; removal. [».] Coleridge. 

t^l^-Au'GU-RATE, V, a. [L. exauguro.'l To 
desecrate ; to profane. Holland. 

t?:^-AU-Gy-RA^TI9N, it. Desecration. Holland. 

t JE:?-AU'TH9-RATE, c. a. To dismiss from of- 
fice or service ; to exanctorate. Bp. Taghr. 

t Jgi^-AU-THO-RA'TION, n. Deprivation of office ; 
exaiictoration. * Bp. Hall, 

1 5.Y“AU'THgR-fZE, V. a. [L, ex^ priv., and Eng. 
aidthorize.l To deprive of authority. Seklen. 

EX-CAL'C^:-ATE, V. a. [L. excalceo, excalceatus ; 
exy priv., and calceuSy a shoe.] To divest or 
deprive of shoes- [H.] Chambers. 

®X-CAL'C5:-AT-ED,jp. a. Deprived of shoes ; un- 
shod ; barefooted. Clarke. 

®X-CAL-C?-A'TI0N, n. The act of excalceating 
or depriving of shoes, [ii.] Chambers. 

t feX-CAl.-FAa'TrQN, n. [L. excalf actio. ^ Act 
of heating or waging. Blount. 

ffiX-CAL-FAC'Tf VE, a. Heating; warming- 

Cotgrave. 

ffiX-CAL-PACTO-RY, a. Heating; warming, 
special excafactory virtue.” Holland. 

fiX-CAN-DES'C^NCE, ) [h. excandescentia; 

S excandescOy excandes- 
ce7is, to take fire, to* glow.] 

1. State of growing hot; a glowing or white 

heat. Bailey. 

2. State of growing angry ; anger. Blount. 

fiX-C^N-DfiS'CgNT, a. Very hot; white with 
heat. Urc. 

feX-CAW-TA'TION, n. [L. excanfOy excantaiusy 
to charm forth; ex, priv., and canto, to use 
charms.] Disenchantment, [n,] Gayton. 

jex-cXR'NAT% V. a. [L. ex, priv., and caroy car^ 
tttSy flesh.] To clear from flesh. ISir W. Petty. 

6X-cAr'N^TB, a. Divested of flesh. Sears. 

jBX-CAR-NA^TIQN', n. [Fr. excamaiion.] 

1. (Afud.) The process of isolating the blood- 
vessels, after injection, from the parts among 
which they are inserted. 

In ixewmatioii of the tpleeii, the veaielf ore filled 
-with wax, wheveby it* fibre* and Tesael* are very well seen. 

Grew. 

2. The act of excarnating, or the state of be-j 
ing excarnated, or divested of flesh. 

pX-CAR^Nl-FI-CATE, V. a. [L. excamplcOy excar^ 
mfioatuSy to tear the flesh to pieces.] To clear 
from flesh ; to excarnate. More. 

|:X-CAR-NI-FI-CAT'ING, p. a. Clearing from 
flesh; excarnating. 

6X-0AR-NI-P1-CA'TIQN, n. The act of clearing 
from flesh; exeamatlon. Johnson. 

&X C4-THE't>Il4 [-ka-thS'drs, K. Sm. Ashy 
CrMy Maunder ;*kSith^f^dx%y (Vb. Brande'}. FL., 
from the chairJ^ From the bench ; from high 
authority ; — originally applied to decision.s ren- 
dered by prelates, chiefly popes, from theii eathe- 
dray or chair ; i. e. in a solemn, judicial manner. 

49- This phrase, in English, is almost always pro- 
nounced with the accent on the penult. In LKtin, the 
e in cathedra is either short or long, the word being 
pronounced chth'^-dr^i or c^-ths'dr^. 

If fiX'CA-VATE, or ^X-CVVATE [^ke-kaVat, iS. 
W. P. X F. Ja. K . ; €ks'ka-vat, Sm. C. Wb. ReeSy 
Maunder; Sks'kar-vSt or eka-ka'vat, F, 12.], v. a, 
fL. exeavo, exeavatm ; used intensive- 

ly, and cavo, to hollow out ; oaxuSy hollow ; It. 
scacare ; S-p. excanar; Fr. eaidtwer.] [«. nxcA- 
VATEU ; pp. ' EXOAVATIIS'O, BXtoAVATED.] To 
hollow } to cut into hollows or cavities. ** The 
excavated aoU.” Blackmore. 

II ®X^C A- vAt-?D, p. a. Made hollow ; cut in 
hollows. 

jSX-CX-VA^TIQN, n.^ [L. excaraHo; It. escava^ 
zione ; Sp- exoavacion ; Fr. excavationJ] 

D The act of excavating ** By the excava^ 
tzon of certain tracts of the earth,” Hate. 

2. A hollow cavity. “ Fope*s excan'ation was 
requisite as an entrance to his garden.” joAjwo«. 

fiX'CA-VA-TOR, 71. X. One who excavates or 
hollows ; a digger. Todd. 
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2. A machine for excavating or removing 
earth. 

1 5X-CA VE', V. a, [L. exeavo ; cavziSy hollow,] To 
hollow; to excavate. Cockeram. 

t jpx-CB'CATE, V. a. [L. excxco, exceecatiis ; c<e- 
cusy blind.] To make blind. Cockeram. 

t EX-Cjp-CA'TIQN, 7%. Blindness. Bp, Richai'dson. 

EX-CE'DENT, n. Excess ; superfluity, [r.] Craig. 

EX-CEED', n. a. [L. excedo ; eXy from, and cedoy 
to go; It, eccedere; Sp. exceder; Fr. excMer.l 

[i. EXCEEDED ; pp. EXCEEDING, EXCEEDED.] 

1. To go or pass beyond ; to outgo ; to tran- 

scend. “ It exceeds the power of human under- 
standing.” Law. 

2. To excel ; to surpass ; to outdo. 

King Solomon exceeded nil the kings of the earth fbr riches 
and for ^tisdom. 1 XinpA x. 23. 

Syn. — Exceed conveys no idea of moral desert, 
and IS commonly applied to things ; excel is always, 
and surpass is commonly, used m a good sense. Per- 
sons and things surpass ; persons excel. One person 
excels or svr pasaes another , one thing exceeds or sur- 
passes anotlier. Transcend is commonly applied to 
the state of things ; outdoy to the exertions of persons. 
One is said to excel only in that which is good ; one 
outdoes in that which is either good or bad. 

EX-CEED', V. n. 1. To go too far ; to surpass the 
bounds ; to transgress the limits. 

Forty stripes ye may give him, and not eaxeed. Deut. xxv. 3. 

2. To be in the greater proportion. 

Justice must punish the rebellious deed, 

Y et punish so as pity shall exceed. Dryden. 

t EX-CEED'A-BLE, a. That may exceed or sur- 
pass. Sherwood. 

j^X-OEED'ER> w. One who exceeds. Mountagu. 

EX-CEED'ING, n. That which passes the usual 
limits ; deviation from rule. Addiso7%, 

There has been a great earceeding jm granting brevets] of 
late years in the second division. Addvson. 

EX-CEED'ING, p. a. Great in quantity, extent, or 
duration ; very large, “ An exceeding space of 
time before the flood.” Raleigh. 

^IX-CEED'ING, ad. Eminently ; very ; exceeding- 
ly. ** Exceeding short.” Addison. 

jpX-CEED'lNG-LY, ad. To a great degree ; very 
much; ^eatly.* 

t IgX-OEED'lNG-NfiSS, n. The quality of exceed- 
ing ; greatness in quantity or extent. Sherwood. 

EX-efiL', V. a, [L. excello ; It. eccellere ; Fr. ex- 
cellar.} [i, excelled; pp. excelling, ex- 
celled.] 

1. To outdo in good qualities ; to surpass. 

Then I savr that wisdom exceUeih folly as fkr as light eav 
txlVeih darkness. Eccles. il. 13. 

2. To go beyond ; to exceed ; to transcend. 

She opened j 

But to shut excelled her power. MlPon. 

Syn. — See Exceed. 

jpX*C£L% V, n. To have good qualities in a great 
degree ; to be eminent or superior. 

Let those teach others who themselves excel. Pope. 

fiX'CEL-LiSlNCE, n. [D. excellentia ; It. esecellen- 
za ; excelencia ; Ft. exceUmce.} 

1. The quality of excelling ; superiority in dig- 
nity or in the scale of existence ; preeminence. 

Of things above this world, and of their being 
Who dwell in heaven, whose excellence he saw 
Transcend his own so far. MUton. 

2. »The state of excelling in any thing. 

Excellence is never granted to man but as the reward of 

labor. J. Meynolds. 

3. That in which one excels ; good quality- 

Tlie criticisms have been rather to discover beauties and 

excellences than faults and imperfections. Addison. 

4. Goodness ; purity ; virtue. 

She loves him with that excellence > 

That angels love good men with, Shdk. 

5. t A title of honor ; excellency. 

They humbly sue unto your eaxeUmce. Ehak. ' 

Syn. — BvceOmce is an absolute term ; superier£ey, 
a relative onei. Excellence of character ; superioritfj of 
conditioTir or rank. Excellmeeof disposition; dipsit^ 
of behavior ; purity of intention ; goodness of heart ; 
great moral worth. — Excellence is Used in a general 
sense ; exctdlency is now commonly applied as a title 
to a person holding some high office, as a governor or 
a foreign ambassador. — See Virtue. 

fiX'OEL-LEN-OY, n. 1. Excellence. ** An 
Imay in music'.” Locke. 

2. A title of honor, as of governors and am- 


bassadors; as, “The Governor of ’Massachu- 
setts is styled ‘His Excellency.^'* 

Syn.— See Excellence. 

EX'CEL-L?NT, a. [L. excellens\ It. eccellente; 
Sp. excelente ; Fr. excellent.} 

1. Having great virtue, worth, or dignity; 

good; virtuous; worthy; useful, Coicper. 

2. Eminent in any good quality ; superior. 

He is excellent in power and in judgment. Job xxxvii. 23 l 

3. t Surpassing; extreme. “That excellent 
grand tyrant.” Shak, “ Excellent pain.” Taylor. 

:&X'CEL-LfeNT-LY, ad. 1. With excellence ; with 
eminence in any good quality ; very well. 

2. In a high de^ee ; surpassingly ; extreme- 
ly. “ One giant vice so excellently ill.” Fope, 

EX-c£L^L|NG, p. a. Surpassing in excellence ; 
transcending. Shak* 

EX-C&L’SI-ORy a. [L.] More lofty. Longfellow. 

JpX-CEN'TR.AL, a. (Sot.) Out of the centre, Craig. 

EX-CEN'TRIC, a. See Eccentric. 

fix-CEX-TRlg'i-TY, n. See Eccentricity. 

JpX-C£PT', V. a. [L. exdpiOy exceptm ; ear, from, 
and capioyto take ; lx.eccett7mre ; ecceptuar ; 

Fr. excepter.} [t. excepted ; pp. excepting, 
EXCEPTED.] To leave out speeifically ; to ex- 
clude ; to reject. “ The excepted tree.” MiUo7i. 

5X-CEPT', V. 71. To make objection ; to object ; 
— usually followed by to, rarely by agamst. 

Which our author could not except against. Locke. 

JpX-efiPT^ prep. Exclusively of ; without in- 
cluding; excepting, 

I could see nothing except the sky. Swift. 

f ^IX-CfiPT', conj. If it be not that ; unless. 

Except the Lord build the house, they labor in vain that 
build it. Ps. cxxvii. I. 

5X-c£pt' ant, a. Implying exception. Ld. Eldon. 

^X-CfiPT'lNG, pr^. With exception of ; exclud- 
ing; except. 

Excepting none but good Duke Humphrey. Shah. 

jpX-CfiP'TION, n. [L. exceptio ; It. eccepsione ; Sp. 
excepcion ; Fr. exception^ 

1. The act of excepting, or the state of being 
excepted; exclusion. 

Thay judged P. Scipio the very best man, without excep- 
Uon, in the whole city. Holland. 

2. That which is excepted ; as, “ There are 
exceptio7is to all rules.” 

Such rare excf^piiom^ shining in the dark, 

Prove, rather than impeach, the lust remark. Cowper. 

3. Objection; cavil; — with to, or against. 

X will answer what exeeiiHons they can have against our 
account. BentUg.^ 

4. Offence; — with to: — rarely with at or 
against ; as, “ To take except io7i to something 
said.” 

6. {Law.) In the Roman law, a stop or stay 
to an action, answering to the dejmee or nlea 
of the common law: — in modem civil law, 
any objection of a defendant, by which he 
alleges a new fact in order to defend himself 
agamst the action;— in early common law, 
the defendant’s answer to the plaintiffs decla- 
ration ^ — in practice, an objection in writing 
taken m the course of an action, as to bail or 
security put in by one of the parties, to an opin- 
ion of the judge expressed on the trial of a 
ciluse, or to a pleading or master’s report in 
chancery; — in conveyancing, a clause in a 
deed by which the grantor, lessor, &c., excepts 
something out of that which he has before 
granted. Burrill. 

sm ef axcepttonsy a record or written statement oi 
the exceptions taken on the trial of a cause. 

3X-c£P’TXQN-A“BI^> <»- Liable to exception; 
objectionable. 

Thto passage I look upon to be the most in. 

ike whole poem. Addum. 

JglX-OSiP'TigN-A-BLE-NfiSS, n. The quality of 
being exceptionable. Ash. 

jpX-OfeP'TIQN-AL, a. Relating to, or iiqpjymg, 
exceptidns ; exceptive. Qt^ Rev. 

t n. One who makes excep- 
tions or objections. Milton. 

J^X-CilF'TIGljS (ek-sgp'sh^s), a. Peevish; fro- 
ward ; foil of objections ; captions* [»•] hb^h. 

Tkey saei so Scq^reilionst trouldesomo, flsreov aafl aaMsya- 
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^;X-CfiP’TIOi;s-N£S!g*, n. The quality of being! 
exceptu/us ; p<‘e\ishne 5 s, “ A froward, mali- 
cious exccjjtwicitneffS,*^ [n.] Barroic . . 

|lX-Ci:P'TfVE, That excepts ; including an 
exception. propositions,’* j 

t ?X-CfiPT’LESg!, a. Making no exception. Ex- , 
ceptless rashness,” ShaL. i 

]pX-CEPT'OR, n. [L.] One uho excepts- Burnet. 

BX-CER-E-BRA'TIQX, n. [L. excerebratus, de- 
prived of brains ; eXj priv., and cerebnun, the 
brain.] Act of beating out the brains, Craig. 

JpX-CER'^-BROSE, a. [L. ex, from, used inten- 
sively, and ccrebrosus, crazy.] Having no brains, 
or deheient in brains. Craig. 

EX-CEEX', v.a. [L. excerno ; ex, from, and cerno, 
to separate.] u. excerned ; pp. excerning, 
EXCERNED.] To strain out through the pores; 
to separate by excretion : — to strain. 

Thot -whicli is dead, or corrupted, or excemed. Bacon. 

An unpuent or pap prepared with an open vessel to ac- 
eem it into. - Kay. 

1 5X-Ci^RP^ V. a. [L. exeerpo, excerptus.'] To pick 
out ; to select, “ In your reading excerp such 
things as you like.’* Hales. 

^iX-CERPT^ or fiX'CERPT (114) [^k-serpt', Sm. 
R. ?r6. ; Sk'slrpt, K. Todd\, w, ; pi. excerpts. 
An extract ; a passage selected from an author. 

Todd. 

^X-CERPT', tf. a. To select ; to extract. “ Whence 
the papers I sent were excerpted Boyle. 

His own words I have excerpted. Barnard. 

EX- CERP ' T4, 71. pi. [L.] Things picked or culled 
out ; selections ; extracts ; excerpts. Hamilton. 

1 5X-CERP^TrON, w, [L. excerptio.1 

1 . The act'of gleaning or selecting. Johnsoii. 

2. That which is selected ; extract. 

Times have consumed hia works, saving some few er- 
cerptions. Raleigh, 

BiX-CERP'TtVE, a. Eclectic ; choosing. Mackenzie. 

]pX-CiiRP'T 9 R, n. One who excerps or selects ; 
a picker or culler, [r.] Barnard. 

EX-CfiSS', n. [L. excessits ; It. eccesso ; Sp. exoe- 
so ; Fr. exc^s. -—See Exceed.] * 

1 . The state of exceeding; that which ex- 
ceeds any measure ; more than enough ; super- 
fluity; redundancy; redundance. 

Desire of power in excess caused the angels to fall, the 
desire of knowledge m excess caused man to fall; hut in 
charity there is no excess. Bacon. 

2. The difference between unequal things ; as, 
“The excess of one quantity over another.” 

3. Transgression or due limits ; iutemperance ; 

' extravagance. 

The exceeses of our youth axe draughts upon our old age, 
psyabie with interest. Colton. 

Syn. — Excess in eating and drinking ; intemperance 
in drinking ; extravaffanee in conduct or in the mode of 
living ; supetrjluitp of provisions, wesdth, &c. ; redun- 
dancy of words, expressions, 

5 X- 0 £S'SIVE, a. [It. eccessivo ; Sp. excesivo ; Fr. 
excessif.] That exceeds ; implying excess ; be- 
yond due bounds ; immoderate ; intemperate ; 
extreme ; vehement ; exceeding. " Excessive 
rigor.” Knox. ** Excessive favor.” Hayward. 

Syn. — Excessive is applied to excess in general ; 
immoderate and intemperate, to excess in moral agents. 
Excessive damages, indulgence ; immoderate grief; 
intemperate language, habits ; extreme measures ; ve- 
hement passion. Immoderate desires often lead to sx- 
cesmoe indulgence. 

EX-CfiS^SlVE-LY, ad. In an excessive manner 
or degree ; immoderately ; exceedingly. 

5X-OES^S[ VE-NjBss, n. The state of being exces- 
sive, or in excess. Sherwood. 

fix— CHAN''C?Ij-LOR,n. One who has been chan- 
cellor, but who is no longer chancellor. Clarke. 

fiX-CHAN9£2\ V. a. [Ft. dchanger,'] [t. ex- 
changed; pp. EXCHANGING, EXCHANGED.] 

1. To give or quit, as one thing for another ; 
to barter ; to commute ; to change. 

XrwAoijpe hia sheep tOr shells, or wool for a sparWiug 
pebble. ' ZoclS, 

2. To give and take reciprocally; to inter- 
change. 

Exchtmge forgiveness with me, noble BamleA J^hah, 

Syn. — See Change • 

flX-CH V. n. To pass in exchaijige. “A guin- 
ea should exokangeior2l shillings.’^ A. Smith. 


IX-CHAN^E', «. [Ft. echange.} 1 . The act of 
exchanging ; interchange ; reciprocity ; barter ; 
tratHc, 

The whole coune of nature is a great eyehrm*}e, in which 
one good turn is, and ought ta be, the stated pnee of am 1 l r, 

injidh. 

2 . The thing given or received in return for 
some other thing. 

The respect and iuve paid you by all was % wise exrhanqe 
for the hunora of the court. Bryfftn. 

3. A place where merchants meet for the 
trau'saction o f business* ; — sometimes contract- 
ed into *Ckan(je. 

4. The method of adjusting accounts 
or paying debts, when the debtor and creditor 
are distant from each other, by means of an or- 
der or draft, called a bill of exchange, so as to 
avoid the transmission of either money or goods. 

jBeS- a, of Boston, for example, wishing to pay a ! 
debt to B, of London, pays an equivalent amount to 
C, of Bubtoii, who has a debtor, D, in London ; and 
A receives fromC an order, addressed to D, requesting 
him to pay the amount to B. This is sent in a letter j 
to B, who presents it to D for acceptance or pavmeiit. ! 
Thus the debtor in one place is substituted for the j 
debtor in another, and two accounts may be adjusted 
at the same time by the simple transmission of a letter. 

Par of erchange, the equivalency of a certain amount 
of the currency of one country in the currency of an- 
other, the currencies of both being of the' precise 
weight and purity fixed by their respective mints. 
Thus, according to the mint regulations of England 
and France, £1 sterling is equal to S5 francs, 2U cen- 
times, which is consequently said to be the par betw-een 
London and Pans. Exchange is made to diverge from 
par, either by depreciation of the currency m either 
country lielow the mint standard, or by the ditferetice 
in the amounts of indebtedness between one country 
and another, called the balance of trade, wrliich alfects 
the relative demand fur bills of exchange as compared 
with then supplj.— ArftttrafiffB cf exchange, a calcu- 
lation of the exchanges of different places to discover 
how they affect the pecuniary result of mercantile 
transactions. P. Cye. 

5. (Arith.) A method of finding the value of 

one commodity or denomination of money in 
the terms of another. JDavies. 

0 . {Lato.) In conveyancing, a mutual grant 
of equal interests in lands, the one in exchange 
or consideration for the other. The estates must 
be equal in quantity of interest, as fee simple 
for fee simple, a lease for twenty years for a 
lease of twenty years, but the quantity of value 
is immaterial. Burrill. 

^;x-CHAN9E-A-bIlT-TY, 71. The quality or state 
of being exchangeable.' Waahingto7%. 

]glX-CH AN^E'A-BLE, a. That may be exchanged. 

By setting up labor os a standard'of exchxmgeable value. 

Bmt. Crit. 

^X-CHANQ^E — BRO'KJgR, ». One whose business 
it is to negotiate forei^ bills of exchange, for 
which lie receives a commission. Simmonds. 

^;x-CHAN9'ER, n. A dealer in money ; a money- 
broker. “ Thou oughtest to have put my money 
to the exchangers Matt. xxv. 27. 

5X-CHEAT', n. See ESCHEAT. 

fllX-CHBAT^QR, n. See Escheator. 

Jg;X-CH£Q.'U|3R (^kfl-chSk'fr), n. [Low L. scacoa- 
rimi, from It. scacco, a chess-board, or Ger. 
schats. a treasure ; Norm. Fr. escMffuier.] 
(Law.) An English court of record consisting 
of two divisions, one of which exercises juris- 
diction in all cases relating to the customs and 
excise, and over revenue mattears ^nerally ; the 
other is a court of common-law, tor the admin- 
istration of justice. BurriU. 

“ It is said to be called the exchequer firom the 
checked cloth, resembling a chess-board, which covers 
(or onco covered) the table there, and on which, when 
the king’s accounts were made up, the sums were 
marked and ecored with counters.” Burrill. 

^X-CHfiCl'U 5 R (§ksr.ch 8 fc' 9 r), v. a. To institute a 
process against in the court of exchequer. Pegge. 

n. A bill of credit issued 
the exchequer, by the authority of the 
British Parliament. - Brande. 

, jfggrExchequer biUs are issued for various sums va- 
rying'in amount from £100 to £1000. TJie advances 
of the Bank of England to the, government are made 
upon them. Not being liable to fluctuation, and being 
redeemable at par, at short fixed periods. They are 
much in request by bankers and capitalists, and com- 
monly command a premium. Brande. 


' 5 X-CiDE', V. a. [L. exetdo.] To cut off. [n.^ 

K. Brit. Rev. 

gX-ClP’f-fiXT, 71 . An exceptor. [R.] Ererctt, 

5X-C1»^'A-BLE, a. Liable to the duty of excise ; 
taxable. “ Excisable goods.” Act of 'Pari. Jacob. 

jpX-Cf^E’ (ek-slz’), n. [L. exetdo, excisus, to cut 
off ; cip. excisa-, Fr.exciiie.] An English inUnd 
tax levied upon various commodities of home 
consumption which are produced within the 
kingdom, P. Cgc. 

Syn.— See Tax. 

j 5 X-C 19 B', r. a. 1. To levy, as an excise upon a 
person or thing. Pope. 

2 . To impose upon ; to overcharge. Brockkt. 

EX-CI^E^MAN, n. ; pL ex-ci^e^vi?n. An officer 
who inspects and rates excisable commodities. 
[England,] Chambers. 

^;X-cr'§IOX (pfcs-slzh^in, 93), n. Ih.excisio; ex, 
from, and ccedo, to cut ; Fr. excmo7t.2 A cutting 
oif ; extirpation ; destruction ; ruin. Sir T, Elyot. 

Nations that have filled up the measure of iniquities, and 
are npe for excision. Atieiisirg, 

5X-Ci-T.A-BlL'l-TY, », [It. eccitabiUta; Sp. ex- 
citahili'dad ; Fr. 'excitahiliU."] 

1 . The quality of being excitable ; the faculty 

by w'hich living beings take cognizance of exter- 
nal stimuli; capability of being excited; prone- 
ness to excitement. Todd. 

2. (Med.) The faculty, possessed by living 

beings, of being sensible to the action of exci- 
tants ; irritability, Bmiglism. 

J@X-crTA-BLE, a. {h. excitabilis \ It. eccitabile ; 
Sp, if Fr. excitable.} That may be excited; easi- 
ly stirred up, or stimulated. 

His affections were most quick and excitadde by their due 
objects. Barrow?. 

II ?X-CI'TANT, or fiX'Cl-TANT [ek-si^tant, K. 
Wb. ; Sk’sf-thnt, Sm.], n. (Med^ A medicine 
which has the power of exciting the or^nic 
action of any part ; a stimulant. Dunglison. 

II fiX-Cl'TANT, a. [It. eccitante j Fr. excitant.'} 
Tending to excite ; exciting. Clarke. 

t^pX-epTATE, v.a. To stir up; to rouse. Bacon. 

fiX-Cl-TA'TIQN, n. [L. excitatio ; It. eccitazione ; 
Sp. excitacion ; Fr. excitation.} The act of ex- 
citing or rousing. Bacon. Bp. HaU. 

fiX-Cl'TA-Tl VE, a. [Sp. excitativo ; Fr. excitat^.} 
That excites ; having power to excite ; excita- 
tory. “ Excitative of devotion.” Barrow. 

EX-CI-tA'TQR, n. [L.] (£^c.) An instrument 
employed to discharge a Leyden jar, or other 
electrical apparatus, without exposing the opeiv 
atoi to the consequences of the shock. Craig. 

fiX-Ci'TA-TQ-RY, a. Tending to excite ; stirring 
up; excitative.' Smart. 

IpX-ClTE^ V. a. [L. excito ; ex, from, and 
to caU ; It. eccitare ; Sp. excitar ; Fr. exciter.} [i. 
excited ; pp. EXCITING, EXCITED.] 

L To rouse ; to animate ; to stir up ; to stim- 
ulate ; to incite ; to encourage. 

That kind of po«sy which excites to virtue the greatest 
jnen. JDryden. 

2. To put in motion ; to awaken ; to raise ; 
as, “ To excite rebellion.” Joh7is07i. 

Syn.— To excite is applied to raising or stirring 
up tlie feelings, which were dormant ; to incite, to 
urge the excited feelings into action. First the excre- 
ment ; then the iTicitement. Excited by novelty ; mcUed 
by argument ; roused by a sense of danger ; animated 
by a prospect of good ; provoked to laughter by that 
which is ludicrous, or to anger by gross offence. Ex- 
cite a smile, joy, or sorrow ; provoke laughter or anger. 
— Soe Awaken. 

^:x-CIT'^;d, p. a. Animated; moved; roused; 
stirred up ; as, “ Excited passions.” 

^JX-CITE'MfiNT, n. [It. eccitamenio ; Fr. excUe- 
onent.} 

1 . Act of exciting : ^ — the state of being ex- 
cited ; as, “ To be under great excitement.” 

2. That which excites ; motive. “ Excitements 

to the field.” Shak. 

3. Sensation ; agitation ; ^ commotion ; ;as, 
“ The news caused great excitemeTit.” 

4. (Med.) Act-of stimulating, or state of bGing 

stimulated, to increased action. DwigUson. 

Syn. — See Agitation, Excite, Movement. 
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EXCITER 


n. He who, or that which, excites ; 
the agent or cause by w'-hich any person or thing 
is excited. ** Hope is the grand exciter of indus- 
try.” Decat/ of Pietj/. 

|;X-CIT'|NG, n. Excitation ; excitement- Herbert. 

jpX-CiT'lXG, p. a. Tending to excite or stir up ; 
animating; as, Excitiny scenes.” 

]pX-ClT'ING-LY, ad. So as to excite. 

5X-CI'TIVE, a. Causing excitement ; exciting. 
[».] Bamfeld. 

?X-Ci'TlVB, n. That which excites, [r.] ClarAe. 

^:X-CI-TQ-MO'TO-RY, a. (Pht/s.) Noting those 
acts or actions* which cause motion in animal 
bodies independent of volition, such as sneez- 
ing, coughing, yawning, &c. Brande. 

|;X-CLAim', v.n. [L. exclamoi ex, from, used 
intensively, and clamo, to cry out; It. escla- 
mare; Sp. exelajnari Fr. exclamer.'] [?^ ex- 

CLA.IMED ; pp. EXCL.VIMIXG, EXCLAIMEB.] 

1, To cry out with vehemence ; to make an 
outcry ; to vociferate ; to call aloud ; to shout. 
“ What makes you thus excUdm f ” Shak. 

2, To utter animadversion or censure in a 
boisterous manner. 

The most insupportable of tyrants eaxUnm aerninst the 
exercise of arbitrary power. L*£stt amje. 

tJg:X-OL‘\lM', w. Clamor; outcry. Shak. 

9X-CLAIM'5R, n. One who exclaims- Atterbury, 

£x-CLA-MA'TIQN, n. [L. exclamatio ; It. eecla- 
mazione ; Sp. exclamacion ; Fr. exclujnation.] 

1. The act of exclaiming ; vehement outcry ; 
vociferation ; clamor. 

Or with the clamorous report of war 

Thus will I drorwn your eaclainatiema. Shak. 

2. Noisy utterance of censure. 

The ears of the people are continually beaten with wreZo- 
Tnatiana against abuses in the church. Hooker, 

3. (Rhet.) A sentence of passionate import, 
or passionately uttered ; eepnonesis- Sidney. 

4t. {Grum.) The mark [1] expressing emo- 
tion, surprise, or wonder. 

^X-CIiAM'jJk-TlVE, a. [It. esclamativo ; Sp. ex-> 
clamativo ; Fr. exclaviatif,^ Exclamatory ; ex- 
claiming. Ash. 

^!X-CLAM'A-TIvE-LY, ad. With exclamation; 
exclamatorily. * Smart. 

^:X-CLAM'A-TQ-RI-LY, ad. With exclamation. 

^X-CLAm'A-TO-RY, a. [Sp. exclamatorio,'] Ex- 
pressing or containing exclamation. “ Bxclam^ 
atory words.” South, 

JPX-CLTTDE', V. a. [L- exclude ; ex, from, and 
elaxtdo, to shut ; It. eseludere ; Sp, excliiir ; Fr. 
exchire,'] [i. exceudei) ; pp. exclitding, ex- 

OLtTECU.] 

1. To shut out ; to hinder from entrance. 

Bodies do each singly possess its proper portion, and 

thereby exclude all other bodies firom that space. Zocke. 

2. To debar ; to prohibit ; to preclude. 

This is Dutch partnership, to share in all our beneficial 
bargains, and exclude us wholly firoiit theirs. SioO''t. 

3* To expel j to eject, as from the womb or 
an egg. Browne. 

(?ks-kia'zhun, 93), n. PL. exclusio ; 
It, exemsMme j Sp. ^ Frl exclusion*} 

ll The act of excluding ; rejection. ** The 
exclusiim of the air doth good.” Bacon, 

2- The state of being excluded ; prohibition ; 
preclusion. “He preferred limitations to an 
exclusion.*' ^ Burnet. 

3. t Exception. “ With an exekmon that he 

should not marry her himself.” Bacon. 

4u Ejection or emission, as of young from 
the egg or the womb. Ray. 

6, t A hmg emitted; excretion. Browne. 

^PX-CI/tJ'§ION-A-RY, dj. That excludes ; tending 
to exclude or debar ; exclusive. Ch. Ob. 

?X-CI.U'§IQ|J-ER, One who excludes. Crabh. 

5X-ChCr^§TON-Il^K, n. The practice or the prin- 
ciples of an exclusionist ; exclusive principles ; 
exclusiveism. Ch, Ob. 

^;X-ChTJ'§IQN-TST (efcs-kI«'zhan-Xst), n. One who 
excludes or debars anbther from any privilege. 

The easeZwsfonirts had a Mr pgrospect of success. Pox. 
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?X-CLC'SIVE, a. [It. eselusivo ; Sp. exclusito ; 
Fr. exclusifA 

1. Tending to exclude ; excluding. 

Thev obstacle find none 

Of membrane, joint, or limb, cxclttetre bars. Milton. 

2. Debarring from participation. 

In Scripture there is no such thing as an heir that was, by 
right of nature, to inherit all, eaelustte of his bruthi'cn. Zocae. 

3. Not comprehending; excepting; — op- 
posed to tnc/twtt'c ; as, “The retinue consisted 
of fifty persons exclusive of servants.” ^ 

4. Debarring from fellowship ; — ■ illiberal ; 
selfish ; as, “ An exclusive clique.’" 

9X-CL.U'Sl VE, n. One belonging to a coterie of 
persons who exclude others from their society 
or fellowship. Smart. 

Jg;X-CLU'SIVE-r§;M, n. Exclusiveness. Museum. 


A humor necessary ftr defending those parts from exco* 
Tiattom, ArbuOinot. 

3. The act of stripping of possessions ; plun- 
der ; spoil ; robbery. “ A pitiful excoriation of 
the poorer sort.” Howell. 

t 5X-C6R'T{-CATE, V. a. [L. ex, from, and cortex, 
bark.] To strip the bark or rind from. Blount. 

I;X-C5R-T|-CA'TI0N, [Fr. excorticaiion.} A 
pulling off of the bark ; decortication. Quincy. 

I:X-~c6URT'I^;r (-ycr), n. One who has ceased 
to be a courtier. More. 

fiX'CRJp- A-Bl^E, a. [L. excreahilis ; excreo, to spit 
out.] That may be spit out. [it.] Swift. 

t EX R A- B LY, ad. So as to be ej ect ed. Mi Iton. 

EX'CR^J-ATE, V. a, [L. excreo, exci'eaUis.} To 

eject or spit by hawking, [n.] Cockeram. 


Ig:x-CL.C"SI VE-LY, ad. In an exclusive manner. 

^IX-OLQ'SJVE-NESS, n. The quality of being ex- 
clusive illiberality ; selfishness. Scott. 


^IX-CLU'SQ-RY, a. [L. cxclmoriusA 
power to exclude ; exclusive. 


Having 

Blount. 


f ^IX-COCT', V. a. [L. excoquo, excoctus.} To boil ; 
to make by boiling. Bacon. 

5;x-c6c'TION, n. [L. excoctio.} The act of ex- 
cocting or boiling. Bacon. 

^1X-c69'|-TATE, V. a. [L. excogito, excoyitatus ; 
It. escoyitare ; Sp. excogitar*"] {i. excogitated ; 

pp. EXCOGITATING, EXCOGITATED.] To discov- 
er by thinking ; to cogitate ; to think upon. 

He must first think and excogitate his matter, then choose 
his words. £* Jomon, 

?X-C6Q}'1-TATE, V. n. To cogitate. Bacon. 

5X-C09-|-TA'TI0N, n. [L. excogitatio.} The act 
of excogitating ; invention ; cogitation. 

The labor of ea cogitation is too Tiolent to lost long. JoJmaon. 

+ fiX-CQM-MUNE*, V* a. To exclude ; to discom- 
mon ; to excommunicate. “ Poets indeed were 
excommuned Plato’s commonwealth.” Gayton. 

fiX-CpM-MU'Nl-CA-BLE, a. Liable to be excom- 
municated. * Hooker, 

0X-O9M-ML^'N|-CATE, V. a. [L. excommunieo, 
excommunicatus ; ex, priv., and communico, to 
communicate ; It. scomunicare ; PV. exaommu- 
nier.} [i. excommunicated; jp». excommu- 
nicating, EXCOMMUNICATED.] To eject from 
the communion of the church by an ecclesiasti- 
cal censure ; to expel from fellowship. “What 
if they shall excommunicate me.” Hammond* 

£x-C9M-MU'NI-CATE, a. Excommunicated. 

Thou shalt stand curst and exconmvmcate. S7ick. 

fiX-CQM-MU'Nl-CATE, n. One who is excom- 
municated. * Seldm* Carew. 

J&X-CQM-Mfr-Nl-CA'TIQN, «. [L. excommunica- 
tio ; It. scomunicazione ; Fr. excommunicaiion.'] 
The act of excommunicating; the removal, 
either temporary or perpetual, of an offending 
person from the fellowship of the church; ex- 
clusion from the church ; an ecclesiastical in- 
terdict. Eden. 

j£x-COM-MU'Nl-CA-T0R, «. One who excom- 
municates. Prynne. 

jfiX-CQM-Mij'Nl-C^-TQ-RY, a. Relating to or 
causing excommunication. Brit. Crit. 

t £x-CQM-MUN'rpN, «. An ecclesiastical inter- 
dict ; excommunication. MiUon. 

EX cgjV'-CES^Sd. [L,] From what has been 
granted or conceded. Macdonnel. 

^X-CO'RJ-A-BLE, a. That may be excoriated or 
flayed. ’ Broume. 

^:X-CO'Rl-ATE, V. a. [L. excorio, exeoriatus ; ex, 
from, and conwm, sKin ; It. escoriare ; Sp. ez- 
corioT ; Fr. ezeorier.} p. excoriated ; pp. ex- 
coriating, EXCORIATED.] , To Strip the skin 
from; to skin; to flay. “A looseness excorio 
ates and inflames the bowels.” Arbuthswt, 

jpx-OO-Rl-A'TIQN, n. [It. esetoriamone ; Sp. esco~ 
riacion ; Fr* excoriation.'] 

1. The act of excoriating. “A little before 

the excoriation of Marsyas.’’ Brewer, ' 

2 . The state of being excoriated; loss of 
skin ; abrasion of the cuticle. 


f fcX-CRp-A'TION, n. Act of cxcreating ; a 
retching ; a spitting out. Cockeram. 

EX’CR^l-MENT, 7i. 1. [L. excremenium ; excerno, 
excretus, to separate ; It- escremento ; Sp. excre- 
mento ; Fr. excrement.'] That -which is excreted ; 
ivhatcver is evacuated from the body of an ani- 
mal as superfluous, as fecal matter, urine, per- 
spiration, nasal mucus, &c. ; — especially the 
fecal evacuations ; dung ; fseces. Dwiylison. 

2. [L. ezcrcwjeiifwm, -an excrescence ; exci'eS" 
CO, to grow out ; ex, from, and crtsco, to grow.] 
That which grows upon the body, as the hair, 
beard, &c. 

Why is Time suck a niggard of hair, being as it is so plen- 
tiful an excrements Shak. 

EX-CRfi-MENT'AL, a. [It. escremenfale ; Sp. ex- 
cremental', Erl excrementeux.'] Relating to ex- 
crement ; excrementitious. Raleigh. 

fiX-CR^l-M^JN-Tr'TIAD, a. [Fr. excrenmiiitiel] 
Containing, or resembling, excrement; excre- 
mentitious. “ Excrementitial humors.” 

DungVson. 

£X-CR?-M]pN-Tl"TrorS (Sks-kre-men-tTsU'us), a. 
Containing excrement; consisting of matter 
excreted from the body ; excrementitial. “ JSz- 
CTcmentitiQUs humors.” Harvey. 

5X-0R£s'CJg:NCE, n. [L. excresco, excrescens^ 
ex, from, and cresco, to grow ; It. escrescenza ; 
Sp. excrescenoia ; Fr. excivissance.] That which 
grows unnaturally, and without use, out of 
something else ; a preternatural or morbid su- 
perfluity ; as, “ An excrescence on the skin ” ; 
“ An exc7'esce7ice on a pla^.” 

’Tis an excrehcence, and not a ming part of poetry. Drgden. 

^:X-CRj&S'C5N-CY, n. Excrescence. Addiso7i. 

^:X-CRfiS'C^iNT, a. Growing out of something 
else ; partaking of excrescence- “ Lop the ex- 
crescent parts.*’^ Pope. 

^X-CRETE', V. a. [L. czcmio, excretus, to sep- 
arate; Sp. excretar.] p. excreted; pp. ex- 
creting, EXCRETED.] To Separate and throw 
off, as by natural passages ; to pass by excre- 
tion; to eject; to excern. Paley. 

JglX-CRE'TIQN, n. {L.excr€tio\ IX. escrezione\Sg. 
excrecion ; Fr. excr^tioii*] {Pkys. & Bot.) 

1. The process of excreting ; separation or 

ejection of secretions from an animal or a vege- 
table organism ; as, ** Excretion of hile**; ** Ex- 
cretion of gum.” Arbuthnot. Hemlow. 

2 , Thing excreted. “ The moss from apple- 
trees is litue better than an exc7*etio7i." Bacon. 

feS:'CR¥-TTVE, or 9X-CRE'TIVE, [«ks^lcr?.tlv, 5- 
W. P* J. F . ; elta-krs'tiv, Ja. K. xVin.], a. That 
excretes ; separating and ejecting excrements ; 
excretory. “ Excretive faculty.” Harvey. 


I £X'CB?-TQ-RY, or BX-CRE"TQ-RY [«ks'kre- 
ttir-f, S. W. P. R . ; §ks-krS'tvr-f, Jd* JC* KS’jn.J, 
a. [It. escretorzo; Sp. excretorio; Fr. excr?- 


iozre.) (Phys.) That excretes ; separating and 
ejecting excrement or superfluous parts : ex- 
cretive. “ An excretory vessel.” Boyle. 

II feX'CR5-TQ-RY» n. (Phys.) A duct that trans- 
mits excreted matter from the glands. 

Exeretorica are nothing but slender slips of the arteries. 

Chegne. 

^X-CRtlr'Cl-A-BLE (9ks-krti'8h9-a-b0, a. [L. ex- 
cruoiabilis.J Liable to torment, [r.] Bailey. 

BX-CR(I^'CI-Atb ($k8-krtl'shf-at, 66), v. a, [L. eaj- 
crudo, excrudatus, to torture ; erm, a cross ; 
It. cruciare ; Fr. excrucier.] p. excruciated ; 
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EXCRUCIATING, EXCRUCIATED,] To afflict 
with extreme pain ; to torture ; to torment ; to 
agonize ; to rack. 

Theu- thougtta, like devils, them excruciate. JDratftoTu 

EX-Cil()'CI-AT-TNG (eks-Jkrii'she-at-ing), p. a, 
Exceedingljr painful; tormenting; torturing. 
Excruciatinff fits of the gout,” Cogan, 

®X-CRt)-CI-A'TION (?ks-kriji-slie-a'shun), n. [L. 
esicmdatio^ Ihe act of excruciating; that 
which excruciates; torment; vexation. “The 
frettings and the excruciatiom of life.” Feltham. 

t fiX-CU-BA'TIpN, n. [L. exciibatio\ ex, prir., 
and auho, to lie do^vn.] The act of watching all 
night. Bailey. 

^IX-CCl'PA-BLE, a. That may be exculpated; 
capable of being exculpated. Sir C. Buck. 

.^X-CCl'PATE, V. a. [L, ex, priv., and culpo, 
culpatm, to blame; culpa, blame; It. scolpare; 
Fr. discidper.'] [i. exculpated ; pp. excul- 
pating, EXCULPATED.] To dear from the im- 
putation of a fault ; to free from hiprie : to ex- 
onerate ; to absolve ; to acquit ; to ui^chaigc^ : 
to justify. 

A good child will not seek to exeulpcU» herself at the ex- 
pense of the most revered characters. S. Ittchardson. 

Syn.— See Exonerate. 

fiX-CUL-PA'TTQN, n. The act of exculpating ; 
excuse. ** Pleading in his exculpatio?i.** Burke. 

pX-COl/PA-TO-RY, a. That exculpates ; clear- 
ing from imputed fault. “ He wrote an excul- 
patory letter.” Johnso 7 i. 

f- JJIX-OUR', V. n. [L. excurro, to run out ; ex, 
from, and curro, to run.] To pass or go beyond 
limits. Harvey. 

JEX CU'RI- 4 . [L.] (Law.) Out of court, 

^:X-Ct'Il'R?NT, a. (Bot.) 1. Noting the ramifi- 
cation of a tree or a plant which has the axis in 
the centre, the other parts being regularly dis- 
posed around it, as in the case of the fir-tree. 

Brande. 

2. Running out, as when a midrib projects 
beyond the apex of a leaf, or when a trunk is 
continued to the very top of a tree. Gray. 

ipx-OtlRSE', V. a. [L. excurro, excursus, to run 
forth.] To pass or journey through. Hallam. 

^IX-CtlR'SIpN (eks-kar'slmn), n. [L. excursio, a 
running out or forth ; It. escursione ; Sp, ^ Fr, 
excursionI\ 

1. The act of excursing; a going from any 
point, as in travelling ; a journey ; a ramble ; 
a tour; a trip; a jaunt; an expedition; as, 
“ To make an excursion to the lakes.” 

2. Progression beyond stated bounds or limits. 
Those pTcat axcurdons of the seasons into the extremes of 

cold and heat. AibuthnoU 

3. A digression ; a deviation. 

I am too weary to allow myself any exewreida from the 
main design. Atterimry, 

Syn.— A pleasurable excursim into the country; 
a ramble in the woods or among mountains ; a tour 
through the country ; a Jong or short journey of busi- 
ness or pleasure ; a digreasion from the usual coarse ; 
a trip to a neighboring watering-place ; a jaunt in a 
carnage. 

jpx-CUR'SIQN, V. ». To make an excursion ; to 
journey ; to travel, [a.] C. Lamb. 

®X-CUR'SIVE, a. Rambling; wandering; rov- 
ing; deviating; devious. 

On fiincy’s engle-wlng excursive soar. Thomson. 

liJX-OUR'SlVE-LY, ad. In an excursive manner. 
The flesh of anlmsla which flsed. exctirsit'eljf is allowed to 
have a higher flavor than that of those who are cooped up. 

JSotnoelt. 

®X-CUR'SlVE-NfiSS, n. The quality of being ex- 
cursive. Bfit. Grit. 

EX-cHR^SUS, n. [li., a digression^ A literary 
' exercise, task, or performance ; a discussion ; a 
disquisition ; a dissertation. Qu. Bev. 

®X-COjJ'A-BLE, 06 . [L. excztsabiHs; It. scusa^ 

bik ; Sp. ^ Fr. excusable.J That be ex- 
cused ; pardonable ; venial. Tilktson. 

SyxL— See Ybntal, 

JPX-OC^'A-BLB-NJBsS, n. The quality of being 
excfwsaftle. Boyle. 

liX-cO^A-BLY, ad. In an excusable manner; 
pardonably. * Seeker. 


fiX-Oy-JJA'TION, n. [L. exctisaiio.l The act of 
excusing; excuse; plea; apology, [r.] 

Prefaces, and exettmUonA, and other speeches of reference 
to the person, are great wastes of time. JBacon. 

EX^CU-§A-T0R, n. [L.] One who makes an ex- 
cuse ; an apologist- 

He [Henry VIII 1 despatched Sir Edward Came and Dr. 
Bonner m quality oi exeitmtors, so they were called, to carry 
his apology. Uwm, 

5X-CU'§A-T0-RY, a. That excuses; pleading 
excuse; apologetical. “He made excusatory 
answers.” A. Wood. 

jpX-CXj§E' (cfcs-kiiz^), v. a. [L. excuso ; ex, priv., 
and causor, to blame; It. scusare', Sp. escusar-, 
Fr. excuser.) [i. excused ; pp. excusing, ex- 
cused.] 

1. To extenuate by apology. 

Bad men excuse thdr fiiults, good men will leave them. 

B. Jonson. 

2. To disengage from an obligation; to release. 

1 pray thee have me accused. XtAc ziv. 19. 

3. To abstain from exacting ; to dispense with ; 
to remit. “ To excuse a forfeiture.” Johnson. 

4. To permit ; to allow; to tolerate. 

Excvse some courtly strains, 

No Whiter page than Addison^a remains. Pope. 

5. To make apology for ; to free from imputa- 
tion. 

Think you that we excuse ourselves unto you? 2 Cor. xii. 19. 

6. To exculpate; to absolve; to acquit; to 
pardon ; to justify ; to vindicate- 

Thcir thoughts accusing or else excusing one another. 

Aom.£i. 15. 

Syn. — Excuse small faults ; pardon great ones. 
Excuse equals ; pardon inferiors. Excuse a person for 
an unintentionai offence or injury , pardon a criminal. 
— tsee Forgive. 

yX-CUSE' (eks-kfls'), n. [It. scusa ; Sp. excusa ; 
Fr. excuse.) 

1. The act of excusing ; a reason alleged for 
doing or not doing a thing ; plea offered in ex- 
tenuation of a fault or ne^ect ; an apology. 

We And out some excuse or other for deferring good res- 
olutions. Addison, 

2. Cause of being excused ; pretext ; pretence. 

And I allow your rage that kind excuse. JOintden. 

Syn. — See Apology. 

5X-cCSE%5SS, a. Being without excuse ; hav- 
ing no excuse. Wkiilock. 

5X-CU§'5R (§k8-kfiz'fr), n. One who excuses 
another. Swift. 

jpX-ClJ SS ', V. a. [L. excutio, exmams, to shake off ; 
ex, from, and guatio, to shake.] 

1. To shake off. 

They could not totally eoacuss the notion of a Deity out of 
their minds, fStiUmgflwt. 

2. tTo decipher; to unfold; to explain. 

Fr. Junius, 1654. 

3. (Law.) To seize and detain by law. Ayliffe. 

^IX-cys'SIQN (^ks-kilsh'un), n. [L. ezemssto.) 
(Law.) Seizure by law. Ayliffe. 

fix— Dl-RfiCT'pR, n. One who has been a direct- 
or, but who is no longer one. Clarke. 

n. [L., Ae may go out.) 

1. Permission given to students in the English 

universities to leave their college residence for 
a time. ^ ^ ^ Hook. 

2. Permission j^ven by a bishop for a priest 

to go out of his diocese. Ogilvie. 

fiX'jgl-CRA-BLB, a. PL. execrahilis; It. eseera- 
bile ; Sp. Fr. ezicrable.l That is to be exe- 
crated ; abominable ; hateml ; odious ; detesta- 
ble; accursed. 

Whence and what art thou, eirecrobfe shape? Mlton. 
Syn. —See Abominable. 

fiX'JBi-ORA-BLE-NfiSSi, n. The state of being ex- 
ecrable; hatefulness; abominableness, ScoU. 

fiX'¥-CR4-BLY, ad. In an execrable manner. 

fiX'?-CRATE, V. a. [L. execror, sxecratus; ex, 
priv., and sacro, to set apart as sacred; sacer, 
sacred ; It. escrare ; Sp. exeorar ; Fr. ex^hrer.) 
p. EXECRATED ; pp. EXECRATING, EXECRATED.] 

1. To render detestable ; to make hateful. 

A» If mere plebeian noise were enough to erecrett ony 
thing ai doviltah. Bp. 7\xp2ok 

2. To imprecate ill upon ; to curse ; to abom- 
inate ; to detest ; to abhor. 

The Im^uments of hte afBietion, how do we execrate their 
memorfeal Barrote. 


fiX-5-CRA'TrON, n. [It. esecraztone ; Sp. execrom 
cion ; Fr. execrationT) 

, The act of execrating ; detestation ; male- 
diction ; curse ; imprecation of evil ; ban. 

Coose. gentle queen, these execrations. Shah 

2. The object execrated ; abomination. 

They shall be an earcera/ioa and a reproach. Jhr. xliv. 13, 
Syn. — See Malediction. 


fix B'CRA-TO-RY, 71, A formulary of execration. 

Agreeable to the execratory which is now used them. 

Z, Addison. 

t JpX-fiCT', V. a. [L. execo.) To cut out ; to cut 
away. — See E xsect. Hai'vey. 

t jpx-EC'TION (eks-ek^shun), n. The act of ex- 
ecting or cutting out. — See Exsection. 


fiX'Jg-CUT-A-BLE, a. That may be executed or 
accomplished. G. Ca7i7iing. 

EX'jp-CUTE, V. a. [L. exequor, executtis ; It. ese- 
qutre; Sp. executar; Fr. executor) [i. exe- 
cuted; pp. EXECUTING, EXECUTED.] 

1. To follow out to the end ; to carry into ef- 
fect ; to accomplish ; to effect ; to complete ; to 
consummate; to fulfil; to perform; as, “To 
execute a purpose ” ; “ To execute an order.” 

2. To put to death in conformity with a judi- 
cial sentence ; as, “To execute a criminal,” 

3. To complete, as a legal instrument, by- 
signing, sealing, and delivering. 

A deed is not complete, and has no operation or effect, 
until exerut^^d. that is, signed, sealed, and delivered by the 
pa-t\ Iraki Up' it. Bvernll. 

Syn. — See Accomplish. 

fiX'Jp-CUTE, V. 91. To perform any act or office. 
“ The cannon executed so -well,” Sir J. Hayward, 

fiX'Jg:-CUT-5R, n. One who executes or carries any 
thing into eftect; an executor* — See Executor. 

fiX-B-C U^TION, n. [It. esecuzione ; Sp. ejecudon ; 
Fr. ex(^cution.) 

1. The act of executing; performance; ope- 
ration ; practice ; completion ; accomplishment. 

When things arc come to the epcecvtion, there is no secrecy 
comparable to cclczity. Bacon. 


2 . Something accomplished ; effect. 

A word shall do execution deeper than the mightiest blow. 


3. (Law.) The act by which possession is 

given of body or goods : — the writ which em- 
powers an officer to carry out a judicial sentence : 
— the act by which the sentence of the law in- 
flicting the penalty of death is carried into effect ; 
death inflicted by forms of law; capital punish- 
ment : — act of giving effect to a legal instru- 
ment by signing, sealing, and delivering ; as, 
“ The execution of a deed.” BurriU, 

4. (Mus.) The mode of expressing or render- 

ing musical notation by the voice or by an in- 
strument ; facility of the voice or the fingers in 
running rapid divisions^ and other difficult and 
intricate passages. Moore. 

5. (Fine Arts.) The mode of performing a 

work of art, and the dexterity witn which it is 
accomplished. Brande, 

By the term exccvltion. X undetsiaud the right mechanicftl 
use of the means of art to produce a given end. Bushn. 

SyiL— See Complete. 


fiX-Jp-CU'TI<?N-JpR, n, 1. He that executes or 
carri<‘s any thing into effect. 

In this case, every man hath a right to punish the offend- 
er, and be the executionet of the law of nature. Locke, 

2. One who kills specially, one who puts 
to death criminals who arc condemned by law. 

Executioner, unsheathe thy sword. Shak, 

3. The instrument by which any thing is 

done, [r.] Craanaw. 


®X-fiC'y-TlVE, 06 . [It. esecutiro; Sp.^eew^tto; 
Fr. ex\*c%ittf.) That executes ; having the qual- 
ity of executing ; not legislative, but active, or 
putting the laws in execution. **Exec%$tive au- 
thority,” Biaekstone. 

Executive patoer, that part of the government, or ot 
the powers of a state, which is employed ui putting 
into execution the laws made by the legislative power, 
or the decroos of the judicial power. 


jp:5f:-fic'y-TlVE, «. Th© executive power;— the 
person or the power that adininisters the gov- 
ernment ; an executive officer. Qu, Mev. 

This word is now sometimes so used ia Eng- 
land, but this uee of it was first introduced in this 
country ; and it is now commonly applied to the 
Praeldent of the United Btates. Tn« constitistlfm ol 
the United States has the phrase exwtuioe power, hut 
not simply the exeeutice* 
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EXECUTIVELY 


EXESIOX 


VE-Ly, ad. In an executive manner ; ; 
by way of execiition. Barrow, 

*;x-EC'y-TOR, 71. (Law.') One who is appointed | 
by a testator in his last will and testament, to 
see and take care that it is executed or carried 
into effect after his decease. BurrilL 

choose carccutorA, and talk of wills. Shak, 


gy-EC-y-TO'RI-AL, a. Relating to an executor ; 
executory. * Blackstone. 

0;x-£c'U-TQR-SH!p, n. The office of an execu- 
tor. * 3aco7i. 

py-fiC'y.TQ-RY, a. [It. esectdorio ; Sp. ejecuto- 
no; ^r. exi'Ctltoire,'] 

1. That executes; having or exercising au- 

thority ; executive. Executory and judicial 
magistracy.” Burke. 

2. {Law.) That is to be executed orperformed 

at a future period, “ Contingent vind^executorT/ 
remainders.’* Blackstone. 

5y-£c%T.TR3SsS, n. An executrix. Shak. 

5:y-fiC%"-TRTX, n. a woman appointed 

to execute a will. Bacon. 

[§s-5'dr^, Cl. Ilaimdery P, Cyc,; ex'- 
f-dr?, B 'rande\ ; pi. JBX-E' 2 >iZA’. [L., fromGr. 
ili6pa.] (Arch.) A small apartment or recess 
in a portico, or ambulatory, for retirement or 
conversation: — a term applied to one of the 
outbuildings of the early Christian churches 
and basilicas, such as the baptistry, the porch, 
the vestry, &c., and sometimes to the eastern 
end or apsis of a church in which the bishop’s 
throne was placed. Brittoox, 

w. [Gr. ; f^vy^ojiat^ to lead, 

to expound ; It. esegesi ; Fr. eX‘g> sc.] 

1- The science or the art of literary interpreta- 
tion ; explanation of the meaning of an author ; 
interpretation ; exposition. Chambers. 

2. t A term applied to the process 
of finding the roots of an equation. Francis. 

fiX^^J-<?JETE, n. One who is skilled in exegesis ; 
an interpreter; an exegetist. 

Both have chosen to play the part of a critic, as well as 
that of ctsegcte, Qu. Hev, 

feX-fi-ijrfiT'lC, } [It. esegetico ; Sp. exegeti- 

feX-?-0^?:T^l-CAL, ) CO ; Fr. eXi^getiqueJ] Relating 
to exegesis ; explanatory. Locke. 

£X-?-(5lfiT'l-CAh-LY, ad. By way of explana- 
tion or exposition,’ Bp. Bull, 

fiX-5-9jBT’JCS, n, pi. The science or the prin- 
ciples of interpretation ; exegesis. Athena!v>m, 

:fiX'5;-^E-TlST, n. One versed in exegesis ; an 
exegete. [it.] Gw. Beg, 

jpy-l^M'PLAR, 7Z. [L.] A pattern ; an example 
to be imi£ated ; a model to he followed ; copy. 
The idea and«j««i/»/'arof the world was first in God. Rahtgh. 

But if Christ fs botli the way, and the truth, and the lifb, 
why (to all our schemes of life Mid plans of conduct deviate 
so n oin tins gi eat ej.'emplw'? Anoas. 

f^.V-ilM'PLAR, w. Worthy of imitation ; exem- 
plWy. Exemplar gicty?* Bp. Taylor, 

|[ jfey '^M-FL^-Rl-LV, ad. In an exemplary manner. 

II fey'^W-PIiA-Rl-NfiSS, n. The state of being ex- 
emplary. * Tillotson. 

fcx-]g;M-FLAR'l-Ty, n. A pattern worthy of im- 
itation. [rJ W. MowUagu. Barrow, Ec. Rev. 

1 fi:y'jpM-FLA-KY [Sgz'^m-pla-r?, S. W. F. Ja, 
tSm. B. C. ; §g2i-6m'pla-r9» F; K*]> 
exemphris; It. eaemplare; Sp. ^emplar; Fr. 
exemplmre.'] 

1. Worthy of imitation ; serving for a pattern. 

< Theiv lives and doctrine ought to bs ctcmplaryi JBcicon. 

’ 2: Serving to warn ; monitory ; admonishing. 
***BsBismplary justice.” King Charles. 

3. Illustrating something ; e^lanatory. “ Ex- 
emplary is the coat of George villiers.’^ Fuller, 

jjgp" have given the first syllable of this word, 
and tixe substantive and adverb formed from it, the 
fiat seimd of directly contrary to analogy, because 
I thJxiic it agreeable to the best usase ; and tn this case 
analog must be silent ; though, I thmk, it ought ro 
be a siXence of complaisance rather tiian of consent.” 
Walker. 

J jB:Sj:'^:M-PLA-RY, n. [Fr. exempudre.'] A copy ; 
a pattern, [b.'^ Donne. 


|;x-£M’PLT-f1.A-BEB, a. That may be exempli- 
fied or illustrated. Colendge. 

5:^-EM-PLT-Fl-CA'TIQN, n. Xlt. esempUJicazione ; 
Sp. ejemplificaoion.l 

1. The act of exemplifying; illustration. 

“ Exemplification of malice’” ^ South. 

2. (L' 17 o.) a certified transciipt or copy, un- 
der seal, of a record. 

An ambassador of Scotland demanded an acempUfication 
of the articles of peace. Hayward, 

?:j-EM'PLI-FI-5R, n. One who exemplifies. 

EX-EM'PLl-FY, X. a. [It. esempUfeare ; Sp. ejem- 
plificai'.'] [^. EXEMPLIFIED ; pp. EXEMPLIFY- 
ING, EXEMPLIFIED.] 

1. t To make an example of. Rogers. 

2. To illustrate by example. 

Our author has eaxmpl(fied his precepts in the very pre- 
cepts themseWes. Aadtson. 

3. (Law.) To make a certified transcript or 
copy of, under seal. 

Ambassadors commanded to exemplify the famous laws of 
Solon. Molland's Livy. 

JB^-EM'PLi GRA'TJ-.^ (-gra'shf-?]. [L.] For 
the sake of example ; as an example , as an in- 
stance ; — usually abbreviated e. g. or ex gr, 

]g:^-EMPT' (egz-Sint*), v. a. [L. eartVno, exemptus ; 
car, from, and ewo, to take; It. esentare; Sp. 
exetitar; Fr. exe77ipte7\'] [i. exempted ; pp. 
EXEMPTING, EXEMPTED.] To free from; to 
privilege ; to grant immunity from ; to excuse ; 
to dispense with; to exonerate; to relieve, 
** Exempted from the common fate.” Waller. 

5^-j6MPTS a. [It. esente ; Sp. exenio ; Fr. exempt. 1 

1. Free by privilege ; not liable. 

No man is eaempt from the chances of human life. AtterUury, 

2. Not included ; left out. 

No voice exempt, no voice but well could join 

Melodious part; such concord is in heaven. Mition, 

3. t Separated; parted. 

Corrupted and cxemjit from ancient gentry. Shak. 

Syn. •**• Sec Clear. 

5X-EMPT', n, 1. A person exempted from the 
performance of certain duty or service, as from 
paying a tax or performing military duty. Ctahb. 

2. A term applied to certain officers, four in 
number, of the Yeomen of the King’s Guard. 
They are styled corporals in their commissions. 

jftqg- “ The true origin of [the] name is doubtful ; 
some trace it to those officers of tlie French Guard 
who are styled * Capitainee exempts dos Gardes du 
Corps.’ ” Dadd. 

?:^-fiMPT'T-BLE (egz-emt'§-bl), a. That may be 
exempted ; loose ; quit ; free. [».] Gotgrave. 

^X-IBmP'TIQN ( 9 gz-Sni’shuii), n. [L. exe7nptio; 
it. esenzione; Sp. exm{cio7i; Fr. exemption.'] 

1. The state of being exempted ; immunity ; 
privilege; freedom from that to which others 
arc liable. 

The Roman laws gave particular exemptions to such as 
built ships or traded in corn. Arimthnot. 

2. (Eccl ) A privilege given by the pope by 

which a church or a religious community is 
withdraTO from the jurisdiction of the ordi- 
nary. Legueux* 

Syn. ^ See Privilege. 

t fi^r-^MP-Tt^TIOUS (dgz-pm-tish'us), a. Separa- 
ble; exemptible- ' More. 

t |::^“:feN'TpR-ATE, v. a. [L. exentero, exentera- 
tus.] To’ deprive of the bowels ; to embowel ; 
to eviscerate. Burton. 

f ?:^-fiN-T5;R-A'TIQN, n. The act of taking out 
the bowels. Browne. 

j&X-'Jp- Q UJ ' TBR. n. pCi., he may peiform or ex- 
sake, i. e, the duties of his office.] (Law.) A 
declaration, in writing, given by the executive 
authority of any government to a foreign con- 
sul, accredited to it, recognizing him as such, 
and authorizing him to perform the duties of his 
office ; an official recognition of a person in the 
character of consul or commercial agent. 

a, [L. exeqmaHSf or exseqtdaUs.} 
Relating to funerals ; funereal ; funeral. “ Ex- 
equial games.^’ Pope. 

(Sks'^kwlz), n. pt [L. exeqmm^ or 
exsequieCf the following of a corpse beyond the 
walls; exsequoTt to fouow; It. esegme; Sp. eo;* 


egmas.'] Funeral rites ; the ceremonies (w the 
procession of burial, Hs/ia/e. 

t fiX'^-QUY, w. A funeral rite. Dr. Kmg. 
t EX-j£R'CJgIXT, a. [L. exerceo, exercens. to prac^ 
tise, to exeicise,] One who has exercise in 
occupation ; following any calling. Aylijfe. 

EX'JeiR-Ci^B, 71 . [L. exercitium ; It. esercizio ; 

ejercicio; Ex. exercice.] ^ 

I 1. Labor, work, or practice, as belonging to 
I one’s occupation ; as, “His time is absorbed in 

the exercise of his profession.’’ 

2. Application ; use ; as, “ The exercise of a 
privilege or a right.” - i,.,. 

i 3. Labor or bodily exertion for health or 
amusement. 

The wise for cure on exercise depend. Dryden, 

4. Employment or effort of the mind. 

Exercise is very alluring to the understanding. Watts, * 

6. Habitual action or practice, in order to 
acquire grace or skill; as, The exe7'cises of 
soldiers, or manual exei’cise.** 

6. A task or lesson required of a student ; as, 

** An exercise in Greek, or in composition,” 

7. An act of divine w'Orship. 

Neither shall any minister not licensed hold any meetings 
for sermons, commonly termed propheeies oi ej'f/c/sw. 

Constitufiom, and Lfmom, M.rc/esiasticai, 

jEX'^:R-Cl§E, V. a. [L. exeiweo; It. esercere; Sp. 
qjercer ; Pr. exercer.] [i. exercised ; pp. ex- 
ercising, EXERCISED.] 

1. To employ ; to practise ; to perform ; to 
pursue ; to carry on ; to exert, as the body or 
the mind. 

This faculty, when it is exercised about things, is called 
judgment. 

2. To put to use ; as, ** To exercise authority.” 

3. To train by use ; to make skilful by practice. 

Reason, where it Is strong and exercised^ usually sees 
quicker and dearer without syllogism. Locke. 

4. To task or try with something grievous ; to 
afflict. 

Sore travel hath God given to tlie sons of men to be ex^ 
eiaed thei owith. Eccles. 1 . 13. 

Syn. — See Employ, Exert, 

jBx'^lR-CfSE, V. n. To use exercise; to labor, as 
for health. 

A man must often exercise, or fast, or take phyf% or be 
sick. temple, 

jSx'^lR-Cf§-^;R, n. One who exercises. Mmson. 
£x'pR-Cf9-T-BLE, a. That may be exercised or 
employed. 

An incorporeal hereditament . . . annexed to or exenyisthle 
within the same. Jilackstona. 

^::^-5iR-Cl-TA'TION, n. [L. excTcitatio ; Sp. ej&r- 
^dtacion.'] Exercise; practice, [ii.] Felton. 

??-ER'Cl-TpR, w. [L.] (Late.) One who fits and 
equips a vessel at his own risk, and receives the 
earnings of the voyage. Bum'ill, 

jpx-SRG UE' ( 9 gz-«rg'), n. [It. esergo ; Sp. exergox 
Fr. exergve; Gr. if, out of, and inyov, work.] 
(Nvmismaiics.) The small space beneath the 
base line of a subject engraved on a coin or a 
medal ; —usually containing an inscription of 
the date, place, &c., of the coin, or other sub- 
sidiary matter, FiitrhoU* 

E]j-i£RT', V. a. [L. exero, to put forth; cxertus; 
eXt from, and sero^ to sow.] [i. exerted ; pp. 

EXERTING, EXERTED.] 

1. To use with effort ; to put forth. 

When the service of Britain requires your courage and 
conduct, you may exert them both, Jjryden. 

2. To urge to effort or action with the re- 
flective pronoun ; as, “ To exert oner's self.^* 

3. t To push out 5 to thrust forth. 

The stars, no longer overlaid with wcljilit, 

Ejrfi t their heads from underneath the mass. JOryden, 

Syn.— To exert is simply to put forth ; to exercise 
is to put forth often, and involves reiterated exertion. 
Exert strength ; exercise the voice or the body ; prac- 
tise virtue, a profession ; perform a task w labor. 

:gX-iiR'TrON (^gz-dr'ahun), n. The act of exert- 
ing; endeavor; struggle; effort. “The labo- 
rious exertions of industry.” RotfsrtsofU 

VE, a. That exerts ; making exertion ; 
using effort. [».] Reeder* 

EX-£bt'MENT, n. Exertion, [e.] Clarke, 


]p:^-£BT'M5lNT, n. Exertion, [e.] Clarke, 

liX-i'siON (egz-«'zhun), n. [L* aawseto, 

The act of eating through, [e.] Brmem* 
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EXESTUATE 


517 


EXICCATIVE 


1 5:>P“fiST'U-ATE, V. n, [L. excestuo^ exiEstuahisJ] 
To boil ; to eliervesce. Toddy » 

f ^^-fiS-TU-A'TION, ». [L. Ebul- 
lition ; effervescence. Boyle, 

&X'E-t)jrT [L.] All go out; 

phrase used in. play-books to denote the time 
when all the actors leave the stage. 

5X-F6'L1-ATE, V, n, [L, es^oliOi exfoliatus ; ex, 
from, folium, a leaf; i‘r. exfotierj] [i, Ex- 
POLIATED; pp. EXFOLIATING, EXFOLIATED.] 
{JSurg, & Mm,) To shell od* ; to come off, as in 
scales or thin laminae ; to scale off. “ The 
bone exfoliating from the edges.” Wiseynan, 

]pX-FO'Ll-ATE, V, a. To free from scales or splin- 
ters ; to scale. iScott. 

JpX-FO-Ll-A'TIQN, n. [Sp. exfoliacion ; Fr. ex^ 
foliation.} 

1. (SiO'Q.) The separation of a piece of dead 
bone, tendon, or cartilage from the living in the 
form of small scales ; desquamation. Dung/ison. 

2. Separation in scales or laminse. 

^JX-FO'Ll- J- tIve, a. [Sp. exfoliatixo ; Fr. exfo- 
Uatif.} {Med.) That exfoliates ; piocuring exfo- 
liation ; as, “ Exfoliative medioines.”Dw»^fz5on. 

?X-FO'Ll-A-TlVB, n- {Med.) That which has the 
power of procuring exfoliation. “Dress the 
bone with the milder exfoUcUives*' Wiseman. 

5;?:-HAL'A-BLE (egz-hal'a-bl), a. That may be 
exhaled. Boyle. 

5]^-HAl'ANT, a, [L. exhalans', Fr.] Sending 
forth vapors ; exhaling. Seager. 

p^-HA-LA'TION, w. [L. exhalatio ; It. exhala- 
zione ; Sp. exhalacion ; Fr. exhalation^ 

1. The act of exhaling ; emission of vapor ; 
evaporation; as, “ This mist is produced by ex^ 
halation from the lake.” 

2. That which is exhaled ; vapor ; fume. 

A fabnc huge 

Bose like an exhalation. Milton, 

Clothing the palpable and familiar 
With golden exhalatutm of the dawn. Coleridge. 

3. {Bot.) A vital function by which the sto- 

mata or breathing-pores are made to discharge 
a large portion of the water introduced by ab- 
sorption through the roots. Hens low. 

II ALE', V. a. [L. exhalo ; ex, from, and halo, 
to breathe ; It. esalare ; Sp. exhalar ; Fr. ex- 
haler A [/. EXHALED ; pp. EXHALING, EXHALED.] 

1, To send out in vapors or fume ; to evapo- 
rate ; to emit. 

It is some meteor that the sun exhales. Shak. 

2. t To draw out; to cause to fly off in vapor. 

For 't is thy presence that exhales this blood. Shak. 

$]$:-HALE', V. n. To fly off as vapor ; to steam ; 
to reek. 


When orient light 
Exhaling first thim darkness they beheld. 


MiUon. 


|;:S^-HALE'MJg:NT, n. Exhalation ; vapor. Browne. 

?3f-nA'L?NCE, n. The act of exhaling; — that 
which is exhaled ; exhalation, [b.] Ogilme. 

¥X-hAusT' (fgz-hfliwst'), V. a. [L. exhaurio, ex- 
natestm; ex, from, and hauno, to draw; It. 
eaaurire.} (i. exhausted; pp. exhausting, 

EXHAUSTED.] 

1. To draw out totally; to use or consume 
the whole of ; as, “ To exhaust one's resources.'' 

2. To deprive of the contents; to drain; to 
empty ; as, “ To exhaust a teceiver of air.” 

The little brooks eahemsted in their spnngs. Stirling. 

3. To expend by exertion; to spend; as, 
“ To exhaust the strength or the patience.” 

4. t To call forth ; to call into exercise. 

The babe 

Whose dimpled smiles firom fbols exhaust their merely. Shetk. 
SyiL— See SPEND. 

t t;:^-HAUST ^ a. Deprived of strength ; ex- 
hausted. “ Bxhami through riot.” Burtoi^. 

^::5:-HAusT'JpD, p. a. Drained ; made empty. 
Exhausted receioer, a vessel from Which the air is 
extracted by tlie action of the air-pump. 

m ^e who, or that which, ex- 
ElUs. 

3?-HAusT''|» BLE^ a» Capable of being exhausted. 
A mm which CoUlns conld searoely think eaAottsfihZs. 

dohnson. 


?x-hAust'|:b, 

nausts. 


?^-HAtJST'ING, p. a. Ten<^ng to exhaust, weak- 
en, or fatigue ; as, “ Exhausting labor.” 

Jg;:^-HAUST'IOX (^gz-hSiwst'yunj, n. [It. esaus- 
tione ; Fr. exhaustion.} 

1. The act of exhausting. “ Upon exhaustion 

of the air.” Evelyn. 

2. The state of being exhausted. 

Great exhauUions cannot be cured by sudden remedies. 

Wotton. 

3. {Math.) A method of demonstration much 
employed by the ancient geometers, and nearW 
equivalent to the modem method of limits. It 
involves the principle of the reductio ad absur- 
dum, the equality of two magnitudes being 
pro'ved by showing that an absurdity will result 
in supposing them to be unequal. JOa. % P. 

^1^-HAUST'lVE, a. That exhausts; tending to 
exhaust. H. xV. Coleridge. HalTam. 

It Is suggestive of principles rather than exhaustii’x of 
detalL Latham. 

5X-HAuST'L?SS, a. Not to be emptied; inex- 
haustible. “ Exhaustless granary.’^ Thomson. 

t ?:^-hAUST'M?NT, n. Exhaustion. Williams. 

?^-HAuST'yEE, n. Exhaustion, [b.] Wraxalt. 

?X-HE'DEA, n. See Exedba. Brands. 

®3|1“HER'5-DAT5, u. a. [L. exheredo, exhereda- 
tus ; ex, from, and he?'es, an heir ; Fr. exhere- 
der.} To disinherit, [b.] Huloet. 

5:^-HfiR-]p-DA'TrON, n. [L. exheredatio ; Fr. ex- 
h^edation.} {£aw.) The 


[R.] 


act of disinheriting. 

Chambers. 


V. a. [L. exhibeo ; ex, from, and haheo, 
to have ; It. eswire ; Sp. exhihir ; Fr. exhiher.} 

[i. EXHIBITED ; pp. EXHIBITING, EXHIBITED.] 

1. To expose publicly ; to display ; to show. 

A warehouse . . . where we exhibited our commodities. 

Eranklm. 

2 . To manifest ; to make known ; to reflect. 

Ooen erh'hifo f-»«‘fvri’e«« and hio-/*. 

jl’n'iio. . <* |n>.v-i* j f' . \ o Ood. Coitfper, 

3. {Law.) To offer or propose in a formal and 

public manner; to present or show in legal 
form ; to present to a court. Bw nil, 

Uq suffered his attorney-general to exhibit a charge of 
high treason against the earL Clat'cmion. 

4. {Med.) To administer, as medicines. 

Medicament, any substance eadhibitsd with the view of cur- 
ing or allaying morbid action. JDunalison. 

Syn. — See Give, Show, 

:g!^-HTB'lT, «. {Law.) A legal document or state- 
ment in writing ; any paper formally exhibited 
in a court; — any writing which, on the exam- 
ination of a witness before an examiner or com- 
missioner, is exhibited or shown to the witness 
to be proved, and on the back of which the ex- 
aminer or commissioner certifles that such 
writing was shown to witness and by him sworn 
to. BurriU. 

jpi^-IllB'lT-ANT, n. {Law.) One who makes an 
exhibit ; exhibiter. Jodrell, 

n. One who exhibits. Shak. 

£X-HI-bI"TION (8ks-he-blsh'un),»i. \lj.exhibiiio ; 
It. esibisioTie ; Sp. exhibicion ; Fr, exhibition.} 

1. The act of exhibiting or manifesting ; as, 
“ The exhibition of good or bad qualities.” 

2. Public show: spectacle; display; — par- 

ticularly a public display of works of art, indus- 
try, manufactures, &c. Simmonds. 

3. A public performance of oratorical or other 
exercises at a literary seminary; as, “The ea?- 
hibitions of the public schools.” 

4. An allowance ; a pension ; a salary ; — 
especially a private benefaction instituted for 
the maintenance of a scholar in a college or 
university. 

What maintenance he from We fHenda receivee, 

Like exhifyeU&n thou ahalt have from mo. Shoik. 

He Is driven to live In exile upon a small exhibition. Swift. 

5. {Med,) The act of administering medicines. 

Syn. ^ See Show. 

®X-Hr-Bl"TIQN-5R C«hs-h 9 -bl 8 h'un-cr>, n. One 
who is maintained, at an English universifrf , by 
nn exhibition or benefaction. Todd. 

5?-HlB'l-TtVE, a. That exhibits; representa- 
tive; serving for manifestation. Norris. 

5]|:-HlB'l-TXyE-LY, ad, Representativel:^; by 
representation. Want^iaina. 

^Y-hXb'jt-qr, ». {Xi.} (Law.) One who exhib- 
its ; — written also e^ioiter. Todd. 


^:Y-hil'a-rAnt, n. 
rates. 


5:Y-HIl'A-RAT-{NG-LY, ad, 
manner. 


?:x-hIb'I-TO-EY, a. [L. exhibitorms ; Fr. exhu 
hitoire,} That exhibits ; setting forth ; showing ; 
exhibitive. “An exhibitory bill or schedule of 
expenses.” Waf'ton. 

Any thing which exhila- 
P. Mag. 

jgli^-HIL'A-RANT, a. [Fr. exhilarant.} Tending 
to exhilarate ; enlivening. Pillington. 

5 ^-h 1 l'A-RATE, V. a, [L, exhilaro, exhilaratus ; 
ex, from, used intensively, and hilaro, to make 
merry; hilaris, joyful; It. esilarare.} (i. ex- 
HILABATED ; pp. EXHILARATING, EXHILA- 
RATED.] To make merry or joyful ; to cheer ; 
to enliven ; to animate ; to inspire ; to gladden. 

The coming Into a fair garden, a beautiful person, and the 
like, do delight and exhxlat ate the spirits much* 3actnu 

Syn.— See Animate. 

?^-HfL'A-RATE, v. n. To become glad. 

The shining of the sun, whereby all things exhilarate. 

Eaxon. 

5Y*Hlh'A-RAT-JNG, p. a. Making glad or cheer- 
ful ; cheering ; as, “ An exhUarattng exercise,” 

In an exhilarating 
Ogilme. 

^Y-HIL-A-RA'TION, n. [L. exUIaraUo.} 

1. The act of exhilarating ; an enlivening. 

2, The state of being exhilarated ; animation ; 
gayety; hilarity. 

Bxhilaiation hath some afiinlty with joy, though it be a 
much lighter emotion. Macon. 

(egz-h'drt'), tj. a. [L. exhortor; ex, 
from, and hortor, to encourage; It. esortare\ 
Sp. exhartar\ Fr. exhorter^ [i. exhorted; 
yjp. EXHORTING, EXHORTED.] To incite by 
words of advice or well-meant counsel ; to 
persuade ; to encourage to do well ; to advise. 
“ Exhort one another daily.” Heh. iii. 13. 

Syn. — Parents, preachers, and superiors exhort*, 
friends, superiors, and equals persuade, enemraf^e, 
and advise. Exhortations are more impelling, and are 
employed in matters of duty or necessity ; persuasions 
are more drawing, and are employed in matters of 
pleasure or convenience. 

(cg 2 “hort'), w. Exhortation. 

Drown Hector*s vaunts In loud exhorts of Fope. 

£X-HQR-TA'TIQN, n. [L. exhortaiio ; It. esortor 
zione ; Sp, exhortacion ; Fr. exhortation.} 

1. The act of exhorting ; incitement to good ; 

encouragement ; advice. *'^ExhoHations to char% 
ity.” Atterbury. 

2. A persuasive discourse; as, “An exhorta- 
tion from the pulpit.” 

I *11 end my miMrtatxon after dinner. Sheik. 

Syn. — See Exhort. 

5:«f:-HOR'TA-TlVE, a. [L. exhortativus ; It. esor- 
tativo ; Fr. exhortatifA That exhorts ; contain- 
ing exhortation. ‘^The exhortative part of his 
[St. Paul's] epistles.” Barrow. 

fiX'HQR-TA-TQR, ». [L.] An exhorter ; an en- 
courager. P. Cyc. 

J5Y"H5R'TA-TQ-RY, a, [L. eiBhortatorius *, It. 
esortatorio ; Sp. exho^iatorio ; Fr. exhortatoire,} 
That exhorts ; tending to exhort ; hortatory ; 
exhortative. “ Letters exhortatory.'^ Holmshed. 

One who exhorts. 


|:i^-HaRT'ER, n. 
devout exhorter.' ' 

®3^-HlT'MATB, V. a, 
disinter. 


“ A most 
Martin. 

To exhume ; to unbury ; to 
Dr. Hitchcock. 


JPY-HU'HA-T^D, p. a. Exhumed, 


Clarke. 


fiX-HU-MA'TIQN, «. [L. ex, out of, and humus, 
the ground ; It. esumazione ; Sp. exhumaoion ; 
Fr, exhuTfiaiion.} The act of unburying or dis- 
interring; disinterment. Eeward. 

V. a. [L. ex, out of, and humus, the 
ground ; Fr. exhumer.] [i, exhumed ; pp. ex- 
huming, EXHUMED.] To dig out of the earth ; 
to unbuiy ; to disinter. LyeU. 

ipX-tC'OATE, V, a. [L. cxsicco, exsieeatm.} To 
make dry ; to dry.— See Exsiooatb. Bmkmd 

feX-lO-oA'TION, n. The act of drying up; arefac- 
tlon. — See Exsiccation. Mcrdle ^. 

IgSX-Xc'OA-T! VE, a. That dries ; haring the> fewer 
of drying. — See Exsiocatite. Jsnmon. 
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exophyllous 


exiffOf eseiffenSf to exact ; 

feX'J-^fiN-Cy, } eXf from, and agot to drive ; It. 
esigenza ; Sp* exigencia ; Fr. €scigence»1 

1. Urgent demand; pressing necessity; ur- 

gency; want; need, “Fortunes adapted to the 
exigencies of our station.” Rogers. 

2. Sudden occasion ; emergency; as, “We 
cannot make provision for all exigenciesJ*^ 

Syn.— ‘ An esigency is more common, and less ur- 
gent or pressing, than an emergency. The common 
exigenci69 of life ; an extraordinary emergency, — See 
Occasion. 

n, (Law,) An officer who 
makes out exigents and proclamations in the 
process of outlawry ; an exigenter. Crabb, 

n. 1. t Pressing business or emer- 
gency, “ In such an exigent** Hooker. 

2. termination. 

These eyes, like lamps whose wasting oil is spent, 

Wax dim, as drawing to their exigent. ShaJ:. 

3. {Law.) A writ preparatory to an outlawry 
when the defendant is not to be found. Hanmer. 

a. [L. exigOt exigenSy to exact.] 
Pressing ; requiring instant aid ; urgent. 

At this exigent moment the loss of a finished naan is not 
easily supplied. Burke. 

£x'l“<jr£NT-ilR, n. (Lata.) One who makes out 
exigents and proclamations in the process of 
outlawry ; an exigendary. BiirriU. 

fiX'|-<jrJ-BUE, a. [It. esigtbile; Fr. exigible.] 
That may be exacted, [r.] Bolinghrohe. 

jEX-l-GU'l-TV, «• [li. exiguitas.] State of being 
exiguous; slenderness; exiguousness. Boyle. 

]5?-lG'y-ot7s, a, [L. exiguus'y It. esiguo^ Sp. 
eximio*, Yx.exigu.] Small; diminutive; little. 
“ The race exigmiis** [r.] Phillips. 

:5:5:-lG'y-oys-Nfess, n. The state of being exig- 
uous; exiguity, [n.] Scott. 

jfiX'iLEj». [L. exilium ; It. eszlio ; Fr. exile,] 

1, The state of being exiled or banished; 
banishment; proscription; expulsion; expatria- 
tion; as, “To be condemned to exile.** 

2. One who is exiled ; a person banished* 

Ulysses, sole of all the victor train. 

An exile from his dear paternal coast. JRope. 

or ifiX^lLE [eg-zU', 5. TF. P. Ja. ; 
8Jk8*iI, J. Sm. R. Wh,]y v. a. [t. exieed; pp. 
Exil,iXG, EXILED.] To ex^jel or drive from 
one’s home or country; to banish ; to expatriate. 
For that offence 

Immediately we do exile him hence. ShaJ:. 

Syn. — S®o Banish. 

]p:y-ILE' (fg-zlio [?g-zir, S. W. P. K. Sm. P.], 
a. [L. ea»/w,] Small ; slender ; not full. ** Exile 
heat.” Exile sound,” [n.] Bacon. 

4Sy" “ This word, as an adjective derived from the 
Latin extlisy is by Nares, Sheridan, Ash, and Enticlc 
accented on the last syllable. Authority Is certainly 
on the side of the ultimate accent ; but it may be 

a uestioned whether it is not contrary to analogy ; for 
lie penultimate i, being long in Larin, has no neces- 
sary influence on the English word, any more than it 
has on hostile, aereilty dce.’^ Walker. 

11 j^^-lLET)^ (eg-zild' or Ska'ild), p. a. Banished ; 
driven from one’s country. “ Calling home our 
exiUd friends.” Shak. 

n. The act of exiling, or the state 
of being exiled; banishment, [n^ Wbtton. 

tftX-l-Lf'^TIQN («ks-^llsh'un), n. [L. exiUtio; 
exsiHoy to leap forth ; ex, from, and salio, to 
leap.] The act of springing or rushing out sud- 
denly. [n.] Brovme. 

n. [L. exiUtas.] Slenderness ; small- 
ness. *^ExiUty of the voice,” Bacon. PtHey* 

fjpJljp-lM'I-OtlS, o. \Jj. eximitts.] Eminent; fa- 
mous; illustrious; excellent. Barreto. 

t.EJ-lN'.^-NfTE, V. a. [L. essinanio, exinamius.] 
To malLe empty ; to spoil ; to weaken. Pearson. 

pX-lN-^-NP'TIQN (fg-zln-fL-nlsh^yn), n. [L. ex- 
inanitio; It. esinanizione ; Sp. exinamdon.] 
Emptiness ; exhaustion ; privation, [e*] HcUI. 

JMemoeoieo^himition are mor« dangeroiu than diseases 
of repletion. Berben. 

n. (Bot.) A membrane situated be- 
tween the extine and intine in the pollen of 
yew, juniper, cypress, &c. Brands. 
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5^-IST' (§g-zist'), u. n. [L. existo ; ex, from, and 
sisto, to place; It. esistere*, S^.existir\ Fr, ex- 
isfer-] fi. existed ; pp. existing, existed.] 

1. To nave existence or being ; to be. 

Can any now remember to relate 

How he extaied in an embryo state? Jenyns. 

2. To have life ; to live ; as, “ Animals can- 
not exist out of their proper element.” 

3. To remain; to continue ; to endure ; as, 
“ How long must these evils exist ? ” 

Syn. — Whatever ts, erists ; but to live implies ani- 
mal or vegetable life. — If it is said there cannot be 
freedom of the press under a despotic government, it 
merely Implies that it would not be allowed ; but if it 
is said, freedom of the press cannot eaaat under such a 
government, it implies an inherent incompatibility in 
the nature of the two institutions. 

5X-TST'gNCE, n. [It. esistetiza ; Sp. existencia ; 
Fr. existence,] 

1. The state of being or existing. 

When n bein/^ is cor«ide-M f’* hflve 

an essence; when it o.3'i lu. r. i a- .« 'si' ■. .■* • lo o i/- i- 
existence also. watts. 

2. Continued life ; duration ; continuance. 

The soul, secure in her esei<aenee, smiles 

At die drawn dajiiger, and defies its point. Addison. 

3. Any thing that exists ; a being ; entity. 

Somebody has taken notice that we stand in the middle 

ct existences. Idtler. 

Syn.^ — Existence is used to denote an abstract 

idea ; i^etra^, either an abstract or a sensible one. Hu- 
man existence ; a human hemg ; the Supreme Being ; 
the existence of God ; the being and attributes of God. 

9]§:-lST'jpN-GY, n. Existence, [b.] Tatler. 

ip:§:-IST'^:NT, a. [It. esisiente ; Sp. existente ; Fr. 
existara,] That exists ; having existence or be- 
ing; existing; extant. Dry den. 

t£x-|S-T£N'TIAL, a. That exists; having ex- 
istence ; existent. Bp. Barlow. 

£X-lS-TjGN'TIAL-LY, ad. In an existing state. 
[b.] ‘ * Coleridge. 

?3f:-TS-Tj-MA'TIQN, n. [L. existimatio.] Opinion ; 
esteem, [e.] Spectator. 

e:§:-Ist^ING, p. a. Having existence ; subsisting. 

j6x'}T, n. [L. exeo, exitus, to go out ; ex, from, 
and eo, to go ; Sp. exito.] 

1. The act of going out; departure; with- 
drawal, as of an actor from the stage. 

, All the world’s a stage. 

And all the men and women merely pTayorsj 
They have their exits and their entrances. ShaJe. 

2. Fassage out ; egress. 

In such a pervious substance they might find an easy en- 
trance or ent. Olannlle. 

Exit (he or she goes out) and exeunt (they go 
out) are Latin words used in pi ay -books to denote the 
time when a person or persons leave the stage. 

ti::Y“^''TIAL (fgz-Ish'al), \L. exitialis.] Dead- 
ly ; mortal. “ Exitial fevers.” Harvey. 

tJEI^-I^TIoys (egz-Ish’yus), a. Deadly; mortal; 
destructive; exitial. * Homilies. 

&X*I-Ttrs, n.\ pi. jSxfg-THs, [B.] (Law.) Is- 
sue ; offspring ; a child or children : — an issue 
in pleading: — the issue or result of an act : — * 
pi. yearly rent or profits of land. BurriU. 

fix— Lfii?'[S-LA-TOR, n. One who has been a 

legislator, but wlio is no longer in office. Clarke. 

fix— MAY^QR, n. One who has been, but is no 
longer, mayor. Clarke. 

ftx ME*Rb Mb ^Tijr. ^.yjrom a mere motion.] j 
From one’s own free-will; without si^gestion j 
or constraint. Hamilton. 

EX— MIX'IS-T^R, n. One who has been minister, 
but who is no longer in that office. Clarke. 

Mx hr£-cPiS-s^‘.TAfTE BX’I. [L.] From the 
necessity of the thing) or of the case. Hamilton. 

fiX-p-CJE'TUS, n. [X. ; Or, i(t&Koirog, a fish which 
comes upon the beach to sleep ; without, 

and mlrn, a bed.] (Ich.) A apenus of fishes with 
long pectoral fins, by which they can sustain 
themselves for a short time in the air; the fly- 
ing-fish ; — > written also exoooetue. Baird. 

fiSi’OBE, n. [Or. lie or out of, 

Ufita, to go, or Wdf, way; L. exot^um.] 

1. The concluding part or catastrophe of a 

Greek tragedy. LiddeS ^ Scott. 

2. An interlude or farce on the Roman stage, 
being the last of three plays on the same subject. 
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The Rmnans had three plays acted one after another on 
the same subje'et: the first, a real tragedy; the second, the 
atellan: the tkiid. a satire or exode. a kind of farce of one 
act, liobcommon. 

EX-b^DI-t/M, n. [L.] In Greek tragedy, the end 

’ or denouement of the play. Brande. 

fiX'D-DOs, 71 . [Gr. £|oi5oj, a going out ; Ik or out 
from, and bbibto, to go, or b6dg, way ; L. exodus ; 
It. esodo ; Sp. exodo ; Fr. exode.] Departure : 

— applied as the distinctive name of the second 
book of Moses, which describes the departure 
of the Israelites from Egypt. 

The whole is confined to the two generations between the 
erodua from Egypt and the entrance into Canaan. Warlmi ton. 

t fiX'O-DY, 71 . Departure ; exodus. “ Ever since 
the time of the Jewish exody** Hale. 

fiX-OF-FP'CIAL, a. Proceeding from office or 
authority, [e.] Craig. 

&X gF-Fi**CJ-Q (dks-of-fish'c-5). [L., by 7'easo7i 
or virtue of 'office.] Denoting the power or the 
privilege which a person ^^ossesses of doin§ cer- 
tain things, by virtue of his office. Hamilton. 

jsx-0-G4S-TRX'TIS, n. [Gr. without, and 
ya'ar/ipi the stomach ; Fr. exogastrite.] {Med.) 
Inflammation of the external membranes of the 
stomach. Craig. 

fiX'Q-G&N, n. [Gr. f|a), on the outside, and ytv- 
vata, to beget, to produce.] (Bo^.) A plant or 
tree which increases in diameter by the addition 
of new wood to the outside of the old wood, or 
by successive external additions ; dicotyledon ; 

— opposed to e7idogen. P. C^jc. 

5X-5G'5-N0fis, a. (JSo^.) Belonging to exogens; 
increasing by successive external additions, as 
plants or trees ; dicotyledonous. Buckkmd. 

fiX'O-GL^SS, n. [Gr. ffw, without, and ylwcrtrw, the 
tongue,] (/cA.) A genus of American fishes, 
having the lower jaw divided into three lobes, 
the middle one of which serves the purpose of a 
tongue. Boag. 

t fiX-Q-LBTE', a. (L. exolesco, exoletus, to fi^ow 
out of use.] Obsolete ; out of use. Bailey. 

t fiX-Q-LU’'TrQN, n. [L. exoho, exolutus, to un- 
loose.] Laxation of the nerves. Br&ione. 

t5.'§:-6LVE’ (cgz-51v'), V. a. [L. exoho.] To 
loose ; to pay. Bailey. 

fiX-0-M5L-9-5^E'SlS, n. [Gr. ; I?, 

from, used intensively, and hitoloyito, to agree 
to any thing ; hfios, the same, or hpio'b, together, 
and Myta, to say.] A common confession. 

All public erimlnaU were tied to a public ceomologesis, or 
repentance in the church. Mp. Taghr, 

FX-6M’ Pl£4-LbS, I from, and djaftaZlt, 

RX-dkf 'PffA-Bb'S, J the navel.] (hied.) Hernia 

' or rupture at or near the navel. DungUso7x. 

fiX’ON, 71. An officer of the Yeomen of the Royal 
Guard; an exempt. — See Exempt. Dodd, 

5.'|f:-oN'Jg:R-ATE, V. a. [L. exonero, exoneratus ; 
ex, from, and onvs, a load’y It. esonerare*, Sp. 
exoTierar; Fr. exonerer.] [t. exonerated ; pp. 
exonerating, exonerated.] 

1. To discharge of what is borne; to free 
from a load ; to rid of a burden, [r.] 

Secretory vessels which all exomraJe themselves into one 
common duct Ray, 

2* To disburden of blame ; to exculpate ; to 
absolve; to acquit; to clear; to discharge. 

Syn. — To exonerate signifies to take ofiTthe burden 
of a charge or of guilt ; to exculpate, to throw off* the 
blame. A person exculpates himself, and is exonerated, 
absolved, and acquitted by others. 

IIR-A’TIQN, n. [L. exoneratio ; It. esone^ 
rasione ; Sp. exoneraeion.] The act of exoner- 
ating or disburdening ; discharge. Grew. 

5:^-6N’]pR-A-TlvE. a. That exonerates ; freeing 
from a charge or Durden. Todd. 

Il^ip-^^N’JSIR-A-TQR, n. [L.] One who eaionerates, 
disburdens, or dlscha^s, Dane. 

Mx-gPil-THM*M(- 4 , n. |X. ; Gr. out from, 
and d^aXpSg, the eye.] (Afea.) The protrusion 
of the eyeball from the orbit. Bmnde. 

fiX-9PH-TRAt'My, n. Exophthalmia. Gmig. 

liSPC-dPH’YIi-LOtJs, or fiX-<>PHf L^LO^S OSH,®* 
[Gr. i{, from, and ^Xov, a leaf.] (Bof.) mked, 
as the leaves of exogena; not navliig a fhHa* 
oeous sheath. , , Brands. 

VAS., past, Htni, BtE 
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t ?^-c3P'TA-BLE, a. [L. exoptahilisJ] That is to 
be desired ; desirable. Bailey. 

fiX-QP. TACTION, n. [L. exopto^ exoptatics^ to long 
for.] Earnest wish or desire. Bailey. 

51^-6P'T[LE, n. [Gr. priv., and -nriXov, a 
feather.] {Bot.) A dicotyledonous plant ; — 
called because its plumule is naked.* Bt aiide. 

fiX'0-RA>BLE, a. [L. exorabilis\ It. esorahile% 
Sp. Fr. exorahle.l That may be moved by 
entreaty; relenting. Harrington. 

t^X'O-RATE, u. a. [L. exoro, exoratus^ To 
obtain by request. Coctexam. 

^I?-5R'B{-TANCE, ) esorbitanza ; Sp. ex- 

J5^-5R'B{-TAN-CY, ) orbitanda.} 

1. A going out of the prescribed track ; — ap- 
plied to things. 

All these exo) bitances in nature serve to set off the general 
beauty of its works, Spenser. 

2. Gross deviation from rule or right ; enor- 
mity ; extravagance ; excess. 

Bewail the lamentable exorbitances of their superstitions. 

Bp. Hiza. 

The reverence of my presence may be a curb to your 
exorbitances. JDt yden. 

^I:^-5e'BI-TANT, a. [L. ex^ out from, and orbita, 
a track, an orbit ; It. esorbitante ; Sp. exorhi- 
tante ; Fr. exorbitant.l 

1. Not comprehended in a settled rule or 
method ; anomalous ; irregular. 

Causes exorbitemi^ and such as their laws had not pro- 
vided for. Hooker, 

2. Exceeding due bounds; inordinate; un- 
reasonable; excessive; extravagant. 

So exorbitant are the desires of men that they will grasp 
at all. Swift. 

^i:|f:-5R'Bl-TANT-Ly, ad. In an exorbitant manner. 

t ?]^-c3R'BJ-TATE, V. n. [L. exorbito, exorbitaiuSt 

' to go out of the track ; ex^ out from, and orhita, 
a track.] To deviate ; to go beyond rule. Spenser, 

II fiX'OR-efSE [Sks'or-sSz, S. IF. P. J. E. F. Ja. 
Sm. C. Wb . ; ^ks-or'sXz, jRT.], v.a. [Gr. ^|opKt{w ; 

from, and dp/eos, an oath ; L. exorcizo ; It. 
esorcizzare ; Sp, exorcizar ; Fr. exorciser.^ 

1. To drive away, as evil spirits, by certain 

forms of conjuration. “He exorciseth devils in 
the church.*^ Prynne. 

2 . To deliver from malignant spirits ; to puri- 
fy from evil influence. 

Do all you can to exorcise crowds who are possessed as 
X am. Spectator. 

11 fiX'<>R-cr§- JIR, n. One who exorcises ; exorcist. 
“No exerciser harm thee.” Shak. 


II £X'QR-Ct§M, n. [Gr. i(o(>KiefjidSf a swearing; L. 
exordsmus ; It. esorcismo ; Sp. exoroismo ; Fr- 
exorctsmej} The act of exorcising; expulsion 
of evil spirits ; a form of conjuration for expel- 
ling evil spirits. 

Will his lordship behold and hear our exorcisms? Shak. 


II jBX'OE-ClST [Sks'or-sXst, 5?. TV. P. J. F. Ja. Sm . ; 
^ka-or'sist, JSL iCj, n. [Gr. i|opic£<rr»j 5 , one who 
administers an oath ; L. exorcista ; Fr. exorcisteJJ 

1, One who exorcises or casts out evil spirits. 
Then certain of the vagabond J ews, exorcists. Acts xix. 13. 

2. An enchanter ; a conjurer, [r.] 


Thou, like an exordgt^ hast coloured up 
My mortlflod spirit. 


Shak, 


(^gz-(ir'd$-»l), a. Introductory ; ini- 
tial. “ The exordial verses of Homer.” Johnson. 


IpX-dR'Pl-tJM, nr, pi. L. Eng* ¥3!P- 

OR^Di-0M$. [L.] (Bhei.) The commencement 
or opening part of a speech or oration ; an in- 
troduction ; a formal preface. 


1 have been distasted at this way of writing by reason of 
long pre&oes and exorflims* Addison, 

Syru— See 


£x-QR-GAN'fC, a. Having ceased to be organic 
or organized. JH. Brit. Mev. 


t ifeX-QR-NA'TIQN, n. jX, exomaiio.} Ornament ; 
decoration ; embellishment. Hooker. 


n, pk [Gr. without, and 
a root.] (Bot.) A term applied to exogenous 
plants in which the seeds nave the radicle al- 
ready ^^'^eloped; dicotyledons. Hepeloio. 

? a. (Boi.) Pertaining to the 
9|:*OE^aHl-ZO0a. > HaorrAie#; noting mode 
ol germination m estogena* Mmehm* Hobiyn. 


|1^-6R'TIVE, a, [L. exoHhus^ pertaining to the 
rising of the heavenly bodies; eastern ; exQrio}\ 
to rise.] Kising; relating to the east, [n.] Scott 
t jP-^-OS'ey-LATE, V. a. [L. exosculor^ To 
kiss- * Bailey. 

t ^;.y6s-cy-LA'TrON, oi. [L. exosculatio.'] A 
kissing. Bailey. 

EX-QS-mOSE', n. [Gr. without, and uxr/xos, 
impulsion.] The passage of gases, vapors, or 
liquids of unequal densities, through membranes 
or pores from within outwards; exosniosis ; — 
opposed to etidosmose.^See Osmose. 

If two fluids of unequal densities me separated by an ani- 
mal or vegetable membrane, the denser will attract the less 
dense thiough the membrane that divides them. This prop- 
erty is called **erdosmn«e” when the attraction is from the 
ojtside to ihe iii^'de, and when it operates from 

the iiiaide lo the oiizridc ui tbe bodv aci«.d up.^u. Brtoide. 

j|X-OS-MO'SlS, ?i. Same asExosMOSE. Scudamore. 
t jpx-OS'SATE, V. a. [L. priv., and 03, ossis, 
a bone.] To deprive of bones ; to bone. Bailey. 
1 5]g:-OS'SA-T5D, a. [L. exosso, exossattes, to de- 
prive of bone.] Deprived of bones. Bailey, 
f EX-QS-SA'TION, n. Freedom from hojies.Bacon. 
jp:^-dS'S5-0&S, a. Destitute of bones ; boneless. 

Snails and soft exosseom animals.” Browm. 
EX-0S-T6ME\ n. [Gr. f|, from, and arSpay mouth.] 
(Bot.) The orifice through the outer integument 
of an ovule, which, together with the endostome, 
completes the foramen. Hmslow. Gray. 

feX-OS-TO'SlS [«ks-os-t5^8is. IF. Ja. Sm . ; ?ks-5s'- 
to-sis, S. K.lf n. [Gr. from, and dariovt bone.] 

* 1. {Anat.) An unnatural protuberance or tu- 
mor of a bone. Dunglison. 

2. (Bot.) A tumor or knot in trees, termed 
by disease. Craig. 

[Gr. /|a)rfp£icdf ; £|aj ; L. ex- 
oteriaus ; It. <?so#mco ; Sp. 
exotenco\ Fr. 'exoWiqtie.'] Public; exterior; 
not private or secret; — as distinguished from 
esoteric. — See Esoteric. 

Aristotle was wont to divide his lectures into acroamafleal 
and exotencal. Hales. 

jSx-Q-TfiR'l-Cl^M, n. Exoteric doctrine or prin- 
ciples. Ch. Ob. 

fiX-Q-TiSR'JCS, n. pi. The lectures of Aristotle 
on rhetoric, to which all were admitted. Ash. 
i§X'Q-T:6E-y, n. That which is public or common . 

Reserving their esoteries tbr adepts, and dealing out eoro- 
ienes only to the vulgar. Search, 

5:y-6T'JC, ) ; L. exoticus ; It. 

^;:^0t'1-O4L, j esotico ; Sp. exotica ; Fr. exatimtB^ 
Foreign ; not produced at home ; not indige- 
nous; as, “An exotic plant”; “An exotic 
habit.” Swift, 

n. l. (Hot.) A plant of foreign origin. 

Plants such as the gardeners call eseotics. Addison. 

2. A word of foreign origin- Boag. 

|i:?f-dT'l-CAL-NfiSS, n. The state of being ex- 
otic. Scott. 


£x-q-t£:r'ic, 
£x-q-tI!R'i-cal, 


la. 

) Oti 


n. A foreign word or idiom. Watts. 
^JX-PAnd', V. a. [L. expemdo ; ex, from, and 
do, to open ; It. espmdere.^ [i. expanded ; pp. 

EXPANDING, EXPANDED.] 

1. To spread out in surface ; to lay open. 

Then with expanded wmgs he steers his flight. XiUon, 

2. To spread everyway; to distend ; to dilate ; 
to extend ; to enlarge ; to amplify ; to diffuse ; 
as, “ To expand a balloon with gas.** 

Syn. — See Endaege, Spread. 

5X-PAN0^ V. n. I. To open ; as, “ The heat of 
the sun will cause the buds to expandP 

2. To increase in bulk; to dilate; as, “‘Water 
expands in freezing.** 

®X-PAND'JPD, p.a. Spread out; extended; laid 
open ; as, “ Expanded leaves or flowers.** 
^1 X-pAnse', «. [L. expando, expansus, to spread 
out ; Sp. expanao.] A surface widely expanded ; 
extent; amplitude; expansion. 

On the smooth expanse at crystal lakes 

The sinking stone at flrst a circle mokes. Pape. 

igX-PAN-Sl-BlL'i-Ty, n. [XU espansibiUtd ; Sp. 
espaembilidad i Fr. expansibility.} The quality of 
being expansible ; capacity of expansion. Grew* 
JJJX-PAn'SI-blb, «, \l%. eapansinlex Sp. ^Fr. 

eaptmeible.} That may be expanded. Greta. 

|l^PAN^S|-Bt>B-NftBS. n. The state or the qual- 
ity of being expansible. Clarke. 
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JgX-PAN^Sl-BLY, ad. Di an expansible manner. 

Boag. 

^X-PAN*SJLE, a. Belonging to expansion ; ex- 
pansive. Scott. 

jgX-PAN'SIQN (§ka-pS.n'sliuu), n. [L. eapansio ; 
It. espansioTw; Sp. <5^ Fr.' expansion.} 

1. The act of expanding or spreading. “ The 
easy expansion of the wing of a bird.” Greio. 

2. Tlxe state of being expanded in surface or 
in bulk ; enlargement ; amplitude. 

The expamion. of the air is proportional to the pressure 
vpon It. Benilcy. 

3. The space through which any thing is ex- 
tended; extent; expanse. 

^ The capacious mind extends beyond the utmost expan- 
Sion of matter. Locke. 

4. Pure space, apart from extension in matter. 

Distance or space I call expamdim. to distinguish it from 

extension, which expresses this distance only os it is in the 
solid parts of matter. Lod^ 

6. (Com.) Increase in the issues of bank- 
notes. Boag. 

5X-PAN'SION— CtiEB', n. A contrivance for coun- 
teracting expansion or contraction. Clarke. 

|;X-PAN'SION-£NVrNE, n. (Mech.) A steam- 
engine in which the supply of steam is cut off 
before the stroke is completed, the expansive 
power of the steam admitted being sufficient to 
complete it. Ogilvie. 

EX-PAN'SIQN-jaiNT, n. (Mech.) A joint for 
connecting steam-pipes, made wdth a stuffing- 
box, so as to allow one of them to slide withm 
the enlarged end of the other when the length 
increases by expansion. Weale. 

^:X-PAN'SION~ VALVE, n. (Mech.) A valve in a 
steam-engine between the slide-valve and the 
steam-cylinder, worked hy a cam or other con- 
trivance so as to cut oil the steam at a given 
point of the stroke, and thus leave it to be com- 
pleted by the steam already admitted. Weale. 

PX-PAN'SJVE, a. [It. espansivo ; Sp, expamivo ; 
Fr. eapansifi] That expands ; having power to 
expand; dimisive. “The elastic or expansive 
faculty of the air.’* Ray. 

JpX-PAN'SfVE-LYi expansion. 

|;x-PAN'SlVE-NfiSS, n. The quality of being ex- 
pansive. Craig. 

Bx fAR'TE. [L., of the one part.} (Law.) Pro- 
ceeding from only one part or side of a matter 
in qnestion- 

JSz parte evidence^ evidence delivered on only one 
Bide. — Ejc parte councilj a council of only one side or 
party, 

^X-PA'Tl-ATB ($ks-pa* 8 h 9 -fit, 94), v. n. [L. espa- 
tior, expatiatus ; car, from, and spatioTf to range ; 
It. spaziare ; Sp. espaciarsei} p. expatiated ; 

pp. EXPATIATING, EXPATIATED.] 

1. To range at large ; to rove without re- 
straint ; to take a wide circuit or view. 

Expatiate iVee o^er all this scene of maxt» 

A mighty maze I but not without a pUua. Pope. 

2. To enlarge upon in language ; to descant. 
“ Dacier expaUaies upon this custom.** Broome. 

BX-PAT|-ATE, tJ. a. To enlarge ; to spread ; to 
diffuse ; to ^extend. “ An ample field wherein 
to espatiate itself.*’ [n.] Xhyden. 

JPX-PA-TI-A*TIQN Cfks-pa-she-a'shun), n. The 
act of expatiating or roving at large. Bacon. 

?X-PA*TI-A-TQR (eks-pS'she-a-tur), n. One who 
expatiates or enlarges upon a subject. Regge. 

¥X-PA'Tl-A-TQ-RY (cks-pa'sh^-a-to-rc), a. That 
expatxate*s; enlarging; diffusive. Bxsseti. 

II ^iX-PA*TRl-ATE [fks-pS.*trf-at, E. Ja. K. Sm. R. 
C. Maunder; cks-pht'rf-at, Wb.}, v. a. [L. ex, 
from, and patria, country ; It. sptxtriara ; Sp. 
expatriar ; Fr. expatrier.} [i. expatriated ; 
J3p. EXPATRIATING, EXPATRIATED.] Xo banish, 
or to remove, from one’s country ; to exile. 

Abelard indulged the remoude wish oteapakriatinff hlmsdUf 
Ibrevev. JSerin^0n. 

II |!X-PA-TRI- Action, ». [Sp. expatrioHm ; Fr, 
expatriation.} The act of expatriating ; removal 
from one’s country by emigration or oy banish- 
ment ; exile. Todd. 

V. a. [L. expecto ; ex, from, and weeto, 
to look; It. aspettare; Sp. esjBwmr.J [i* ex- 
pected ; pp. EXPECTING, EXPECTBD.j 

1. To have a previous apprehension of eeme- 
thing future, whether good or evil ; to look for. 
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We are not to es^ci firom an intercoxtrse with othera all 
that satia&ction we iondJy wish. JSZoir. 

2. To wait for ; to await. 

The guards. 

By me encamped on yonder hill, expect 

Tlieir motion. Milton* 

8. To require ; to demand as reasonable. 

England expects every man to do his duty. Lord kelson. 

To expect has reference to what is future ; as, 
a person eipeetSf not what is past, but something that 
is yet to come. But in this country, this word is 
often improperly used in conversation, especially by 
the illiterate, in the sense of to supposej belteee, or 
tlank ; as, ** I expect you have already heard of this 
matter.** To expect, according to Grose, Halliwell, 
and others, is used in the same manner in some parts 
of England. According to Brocket!, to expect, used 
in the sense of “ to suppose, or bdieoe, is a common 
northern expression.” 

Many people have an odd way of saying ‘ I expect,'* 
when they only mean « 1 think,* • I conclude ’ j as, * I 
expeet those bocks were sent to Pans last year.’ *’ 
P. Owynne, 

Syn.“See Await, Hope. 
t ?X-PjlCT^ v.n. To wait ; to stay ; to remain. 

I will expect until my change at death, 

And answer at thy call. JSandifS, 

JX-P^CT'A-BLE, a. [It. espetibile.} That may 
be expected. Browne. 

j;X-PjBcT^ANCE, «. l. The act of expectiiiff; 
expectation; expectancy. Expectance calls 
thee now another way.** MiUon, 

2. Something expected. 

There is ea^peciance here from both the sides. Shak. 
5X-P£CT'u^N-cy, n. 1. The act of expecting; 
expectation; nope. 

The eo^ctancp and rose of the fair state. JSha^. 

2. (Med.) Expectation. “Rational expect-* 
ancy. — See Expectation. X>r. Forbes. 

3. (Lotto.) State of dependence upon some- 
thing future ; abeyance or suspension. 

Estates in expectancy are of two sorts : one created 
by the act of the parties, called a remainder, the other 
by act of law, called a reversion, Bouvier. 

5X-PfiOT'ANT, a, [Fr.] 1. Depending on some- 
thing ; waiting in expectation. “ The expectant 
heir- * Sio^, 

2. {Med.) That waits for the efforts of nature. 
“ Expectant medicine.” JOunylison. 

Expectant estate, an estate in expectancy. BumlL 

®X-P£0T'AXT, n. One who waits in expectation 
of any thing ; one who is looking for some ben- 
efit. “ An expectant of future glory.** South. 
fiX-PjpC-TA'TIQN, n. [L. expectatio'. It. espetta- 
ssione ; Sp. expectacion.'\ 

1. The act or the state of expecting ; anticipa- 
tion of something future, whether good or evil- 

ia expectation, makes a hlcasmg dear. Congpreve. 

Oft expectation fails, and most there 

Where most it promises. Shak, 

2. Prospect of good ; trust in the future ; hope. 

My soul, wait thou only upon God; ibr my expcctaHon is 
from him. Ps.lxU.S, 

8. The abject expected ; the expected Messiah. 

Now clear I understand 
Wliy our great ex 2 )cctcUion should be colled 
The seed of woman. MiUon. 

A. A state which promises excellence. “ A 
youth of expectations* Otway. 

5. In the doctrine of chances, the value of 

any prospect of a prize, or of property depend- 
ing upon the happening of some uncertain 
event, and equal, in all cases, to the whole sum 
multiplied by the probability that the event, on 
which it depends, may happen. London Ency^ 

0. {Med!) A method which consists in ob- 
serving the progress of diseases, and leaving 
them almost wholly to the efforts of nature, 
without prescribing active medicines. Xhtnglison. 

Mgpeetation ef life, {L^e Insuranee,) the mean aver- 
age duration of the life of individuals of any given age. 

Syn. — See Hope. 

tJ6IX-PfiC^T4^-TlyE,a. [Pr.] Expecting. Cotgtave, 
f jpX-pfic'TA-TfVE, w. The object e]ppected- “I 
am satisfied in some expeetatives.*^ Wotton, 

p. a. Waited for; looked for; 
hoped. ^^Eapeeted good.** Shak, 

^:X-PjBOT'jpE, n. One who expects. Swift. 
®X-pJBOT'lNG-I#y, ad. With expectation. Eryden, 
JpX-PfiC'TQ-RitNT, a. [L- expectoro, expectorans, 
to drive from the breast ; ex, from, and pectus, 
the breast ; It. espettorante ; Sp. expectorants ; Pr. 
expectorant.] Promoting expectoration. Stnart, 


IgX-PfiC 'TQ-E ANT, n. {MedJ) A medicin e to pro- 
mote expectoration. Dunglison, 

jpx-PfiC'TO-RATE, V, a. expectoro, expectora- 
tus *, ex, from, and pectus, the breast ; It. espeU 
torare ; Sp. exjpectorar ; Pr, eapectorer.] [t. ex- 
pectorated ; pp. EXPECTORATING, EXPECTO- 
RATED.] To eject from the breast, chest, or 
lungs by coughing and spitting ; to cough up. 
Morbific matter is expectorated by coughing. Aibuthmt. 

?X-P£C-T0-KA'TI0N, n. [It. espeUorazione ; Sp. 
expectoracion ; Pr. expectoration^ 

1. The act of expectorating or of throwing up 

from the chest. “ when the cxpcctoraiion goes 
on successfully.’* Arhuthnot. 

2, Expectorated matter ; discharge made by 
coughing and spitting; spit; spittle. Brands. 

?X-PfiC'TO-RA-TlVE, a. [It. espeUortdivo ; Sp. 
expectordtivo.] Promoting expectoration; ex- 
pectorant. ELarvey. 

®X-p£C'TO-RA-TIve, n. (Med.) A medicine to 
promote expectoration ; expectorant. Harvey. 

t:^;x-P:EDE’, v, a. To expedite* Scott, 

EX PE’DE HER'eU-LEM. [L., from the foot 
Hercules, i. e. from one foot of the statue of 
Hercules the size of the whole figure may be 
judged-] From a part judge of the whole. 

Pythagoras ascertained the length of the foot 
of Hercules by taking the length of the Olympic sta- 
dium or course, which was 600 feet, originally meas- 
ured by the foot of the hero. He thence came to the 
conclusion that his height was 6 feet 7 inches. Riley, 

f :i5X-PE'D{-ATE, V* a. [Pr. eapedief\] To hasten ; 
to expedite. Str E, Sandys, 

II 5X-PE'DJ-I;NCE, } rggg Expedient.] 

II eX-PE'DI-]pN-OY, > 1. The quality of being ex- 

pedient ; fitness ; propriety ; suitableness to a 
good end. 

Reason dictated the high expediency and great use of such 
practices. South, 

2. t Adventure; attempt. “In forwarding 

this dear expedience!* Shak, 

3. t Expedition ; haste; despatch. 

Eight tall ships, three thousand men of war, 

Are making hither with all due exj)eflieme, Shak. 

II 5X-PB'0l-?NT [§ks-ps'di-ent, P. J, Ja. C, Wb , ; 
fks-ps'dyfnt, S. M, F, K.; fks-p5*de-ent or ^ks- 
pS^jf-fnf, IV.], a. [It. espediente j Sp. expe~ 
dienie ; Pr. espidieni!] 

1. Proper ; fit ; convenient ; suitable ; useful ; 
advisable; requisite; necessary. 

Whatever is expedient is right. Patey. 

Nothing but the right can ever be expedient, since that can 
never be true ea^jedzency which would bucnfice a creator pood 
to a less. d£p Wkately. 

2. + Made in haste ; expeditious. 

His marcheB are exp^ieni to this town. Shak* 

Syn. — See Necessary. 

II ®X-PE'DJ-Jg:NT, n, [L. expedio, expediens, to 
barter; ex, from, and pes, pedis, a foot; It. es- 
pediente j Sp. expediente ; Pr. expedient^ 

1. That which helps forward or promotes an 
end. 

God does not project fbr our sorrow, but our innocence ; 
and would never nave invited us to the one, but as an expe- 
dient to the other. Decay qf Piety. 

2. Means to accomplish an end contrived in 
an exigence ; shift; resource; contrivance. 

Men support themselves by temporary expetMenU. and 
every day is lost m contriving for to-morrow. Jaknaon. 

Of all expedients never one was good. Dryden. 

Syn. — EzpedieTit is an artificial means ; resource, 
natural means. A cunning man is fruitful in expedi- 
ents and devices ; a fortunate man abounds in resources. 
One deficient in resources may liave recourse to exps’ 
dients. — “ Robinson Crusoe adopted every expedient in 
order to prolong his existence, at a time when his re- 
sources were at the lowest ebb.” Crabb. 

®X-p£-Dl-fiN’TIAXi,a. Pertaining to expedients. 
“ A worldly, expementiat letter.*^ M, Brit. Rev, 

II ?X-PE'Dl-?NT.LY, ad. L In an expedient 


manner; fitly. 

2, t Hastily ; quickly. “ Do this e: 


fiX'PJgl-DlTE, V. a. [L. expedio, e^editus ; It. espe^ 
dire ; Sp. expedir ; Pr. expMier.] H. expedit- 
ed ; pp. expediting, expedited.] 

1. To facilitate in progress ; to hasten ; to ac- 
celerate ; to quicken. 

A broad way now is paved 
To expedite your glomus march. JUUton. 

2, To send or emit as from a public office ; 
to despatch ; to forward. 

Though such charters be eapedited of course, they are 
varied by discretion. Macon. 

Syn. — See Hasten. 

jSX'P?:-DfTE, a. [L. expeditus ; It. espedito ; Sp* 
expedito.] 

1. Quick; expeditious; hastened; acceler- 
ated. “ Expedite execution.** Sandys. 

2. Clear of impediments ; free from obstruc- 
tion; disencumbered; easy. 

To make the way plain and eapedite enough. Booker. 

3. Active ; agile ; brisk ; nimble ; alert. 

The more nimble and eapedite It will be in its operations. 

Tilhtson. 

4. t Light-armed. “ Expedite forces.” Bacon. 
jaXTJg-DlTE-LY» "With expedition. Grew, 

£:X-P^:-DI"TI0N (eks-pg-dish'un), n. fL. expedi- 
tio ; It. spedhione ; Sp. expedicion ; Pr. expedi- 


tion,] 

1. Haste; speed; activity; despatch. 

Even with the speediest expedition 
I will despatch him to the einperoris court. 


JglX-pfip'l-TATE, V, a, [X»ow L. expedite, expedi- 
tatus 5 Jj,$x, from, 9.ndi pes, pedis, a foot.] {Eng, 
Forest Law.) To cut oif, as the balls or the 
claws of a dog’s feet, to prevent his doing harm 
to the king’s deer. Chambers, 

UX-pId-1-tA'TIQN, n. The act of expeditating, 
or cutting off the balls or the daws from a do^s 
feet. ** Expeditation of meetiffs.** JBlackstone. 


2. A military, naval, or other important en- 
terprise; as, “Napoleon’s expedition to Egypt.” 

:£x-P5-DT^TION-A-Ry, a. Relating to an expe- 
dition. * Ec, liev, 

Sx-PJP-dT’TIQN-IsT, n. One who makes or par- 
ticipates in an expedition. N. Brit. Jtev, 

£X-P®-D!”Troys (Sks-pe-dlsh’us), a. 1, Speedy; 
quick ; soon done ; as, “ An expeditious march.” 

2. Acting with celerity ; nimble ; swift ; 
prompt ; punctual ; diligent ; as, “ To be 
ditiovs in any business.” 

Syn. — See Diligent* 

£X-P^l-Dl”TI0ys-LY (Sks-pe-dlsh'uB-le), ad. With 
expedition ; quickly. 

:Bx-P®-D1''TIOUS-nIss, n. The quality of being 
expeditious; quickness; expedition. Scott, 

t £x'P?:-DI-TJVB, G. ]Tx.expmtif.] That expe- 
dites ; performing with speed. Bacon, 

JglX-PfiD'f-TQ-RY, a. Making haste ; acting with 
celerity; expeditious. [li.J Dr, Franklin, 

^;X-p£l', V. a. [L. expello ; ex, from, and pelh, 
to drive ; It. espellere ; Sp. expeter ; Pr. expuls(ir,\ 

\i. EXPELLED ; pp. EXPELLING, EXPELLED.] 

1. To drive out ; to force away ; to eject. 

Suppose a mighty rock to fall there, it would expel the 

waters out of their places. Mumet, 

2. To drive from one’s country; to banish; 

i to exile ; to eliminate. 

Arms and the man I sing, who, forced by fate, 

Eacpelled, and exiled, left tlxc Treuau shore. Dryden. 

3. To shut out ; to exclude. 

O that the earth which kept the world in awe 
Should patch a wall to expel the winter’s flaw I Shak, 

Syn.— See Banish. 

^X-pjBl'la-ble, a. That may be expelled or 
driven out. “ Acid expellMe by heat.” Kirwan, 

JglX-Pj^LLED' (eks-i)€ld'), p, a. Driven away ; re- 
jected; banished. 

5;X;PfiL'L?lNT, n, {Med.) A medicine for expel- 
ling morbid humors from the body. Om65. 

®X-P:6l^L^1R, n. He who, or that which, expels. 

|IX.pjfeNCE^ n. See Expense. ^ Todd. 

JgX-pfiND'^ V, a, [L. expendo, to weigh out, as 
money m payment ; ex, from, and pendo, to 
weigh; It. tpendere; Sp. expender,] [i. ex- 
pended i pp. EXPENDING, EXPENDED.] TO lay 
out ; to dispose of ; to waste, exhaust, or con- 
sume by using; to spend; as, “To e:xamd 
money, labor, or time.’* 

I* ***».««»*« to ac^uisft a flMrbnnt ISke a ksava, than to 
expend it Uka a gentleman. 

Sjm.— See Spend. 

|pX-?jBND', V, n. To be laid out ; to be spent or 
consumed; to spend. 

SX-pfeN'Di-TdR, n. (Old Eng. Lam.) A dblrntwr 
of money collected by a tax. 
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5X-Pto'DI-TCRE, n. That which is spent ; dis- 
bursement ; sum expended ; cost ; expense. 

He knows that our expenditure purchased commerce and 
conquest. Jiiake. 

JgX-P^NSE', TO. [L. expensa ; Sp. expe7i$asJ\ That 
which is spent ; money expended ; expendi- 
ture ; cost ; price ; charges ; as, “ The expenses 
of government ” ; “ Household expenses** 

Syn. — See Cost. 

1 5X-PENSE'FUL, a. Expensive. Beau. ^ FI. 

T ®X-PENSE'Fi(jIi-LY, ad. Expensively. IVeever. 

?X-PENSE'L.?SS, a. Without expense. Milton. 

JPX-P^N'SIVE, a. 1. That expends ; given to ex- 
pense; extravagant; lavish. 

Fnica^ and is --irn *o the c'j*nV*i'hcd 

go%«‘-’r". ‘p:, t.- ■■iL* -u < t, c '..•/I /!< Ill (.:i!V‘ru: '!• .>V. 

2, Requiring expense; costly; dear; as, 
“An exmnsive dress ** ; “An expensive journey.” 

3. t That distributes ; liberal; generous. 

This requires an active, expensive^ indefatigable governess. 

Syn. — See Cost, Sumptuary. 

^IX-PfiN'SlVE-LY, ad. In an expensive manner. 

^3X-Pl!N'SIVE-NESS, TO. 1. The quality of being 
expensive ; addiction to expense ; extravagance. 
“ An expensiveness of equipage and dress.'* 

howth. 

2. The state of being expensive ; costliness. 

Their highways, for extent, soKdity, or expeiaiven&^^ are 
some of the greatest monuments. At builmot, 

IpX-PE'RI-gNCE, TO. [L. expe^nentia ; experior^ to 
try ; It. esperienza ; Sp. experiencia ; Er. expe^ 
Hence.] 

1. Trial; practice; proof; test; — especially 
frequent trial or a series of trials; as, “To 
know a thing by experietice.** 

Experience, m its strict sense, applies to what has occurred 
within a person’s own knowledge. Whately. 

2. Knowledge or wisdom gained by repeated 
trial or practice, with observation and reflection. 


Frosty signs and chaps of age, 
of trui * 


Shall. 


To most men eseperience is like the stem Ughts of a ship, 
anly the track it has passed. CoUa'idge. 


Grave witnesses of true exjfierienee. 
oat men eume 
which illumine only 

)pX-PE'Rl-|!NOE, V, a. [i. experienced ; pp. BX- 
PERIBNCINO, EXPERIENCED.] 

1. To try by enj oyment or by suffering ; to prove 
by trial ; as, “ To experience pleasure or pain.*’ 

2. To know by frequent practice ; as, “ To be 
expenenced in public affairs.” 

Syn. — See Feel. 

9X-PE'R1-:^NCED (fks-pS’rj-fnst), p. a. 

1. Having had experience; made skilful by 
experience. 

He through the armed flies 
Darts his erjierixnced eye. Mdton. 

2. Wise by long practice and reflection. 

To him experienced Nestor thue r^oined. Pope. 

^;x-PB’Rl-5N-CjpR, TO. One who makes trials or 
experiments. “ A curious experiencer** Dighy. 

t?X-PE'Rl-)glNT, a. Having experience; know- 
ing by practice ; experienced. Beau. ^ FI. 

®X-PB-Rl-£N’TId.L, a. Relating to or having 
experience. Brit. Mev. 

pX-PfeR'l-MfiNT, TO. [L. expeHmentum; It. es- 
perimmto ; Sp. expenmento.] An act or opera- 
tion performed to discover some truth, or the 
laws or nature of some substance, or to illus- 
trate the principles of some science ; a trial. 

It is good also uot to try iu states, except the 

necessity be urgent or the utiuty evident. JBcxian. 

Bsna..^ Experiments are made in science or mat- 
ters of an intellectual nature, in order to ascertain 
some truth; trials are made in order to know the 
quality of a thing, whether useflil or not, or fit for 
some purpose ; proqfia the act, or the result, of prov- 
ing, and the result and effect of experiment. Things 
are put to the proof or test in order to determine 
whether they are good or bad, real or unreal. Make 
mpsrimmt In order to obtain proqf; make atml in 
order to obtain a thing that will stand the test. —See 
Attempt. 

?X-P£R'1-M£NT, t>. a. [i. EXPERIMENTED ; pp* 
EXPERIMENTING, EXPERIMENTED.! 

1. To try ; to search out by trial ; to put to 
the proof, [r*] 

- This naphtha is opt to inflame wifli the sunbeams^ os was 
mirthfully esperinmtnd upm one of 

,1 2. To know or perceive by ekPe!|r|einoe. [r.] 


When the succession of ideas ceases, otir perception of 
duration ceases with it, which every one experuneids whilst 
he sleeps soundly. Zocke. 

Jg:X-Pj£R’l-MENT, V. TO, To make experiment ; to 
try, test, or prove by experiment. 

Francisco Rcdi experimented that no putrefied flesh will of 
itself, if all mseete be caretuliy kept from it, produce any. Hay* 

|IX-PllR-l-MEN'TAL, a. [It. esperinientale ; Sp. 
experimetituli Fx. exp^imental.] 

1. Founded on experiment ; as, “ BxperimeTir 
tal knowledge.*’ 

2. Known by experience or trial. 

We have no other evidence of universal impenetrability 

besides a large experience without on expenmental excep- 
tion. Newuin. 

Experimental philosophy, those branches of science 
the deductions of which are founded on experiment, 
as contrasted with the moral, mathematical, and 
speculative branches of knowledge. 

|!X-PfiR-I-M£N’TAL-IST, to. One who makes 
experiments ; an experimentist. “ Expenmen- 
talists in physics.” Burgess, 1790. 

5X-P3ER-1-MEN'TAL-TZE, V. TO. To make experi- 
ments. [r.] Mackay, Ec. Rev. Qu. Rev. 

®X-PER-I-m£n’TAL-LY, ad. By experiment ; by 
experience ; by trial." Atterbury. 

jglX-PER-I-MEN-TA’Rf-AN', a. Relying upon ex- 
periments or upon experience. 

Hobbes . . . treated the eopermientoKan philosophers as 
objects only of contempt. Juugald Stewart. 

BX-PER-l-M?N-TA'TION, TO. The act of making 
experiments. N. Brit. Rev. 

]g;X-PjER-I-MfiN’TA-TlVB, a. That experiments ; 
making experim'ents, [r.] Coleridge. 

JgX-P£R'|-M£lNT-^lR, TO. One who makes experi- 
ments. “ Two exact experimenters.** Dighy. 

5X-P|:R'J-MSNT-1ST, to. One who makes e^eri- 
ments ; an experimentalist. Good. 

EX-PER-I-MEibr*TVM CRV'ClS. the exper- 

iment o} the cros«.] A decisive experiment : — 
so called because it is such an experiment 
as leads to the true knowledge of things sought 
after, in the same way as the crosses or way- 
posts at the meeting oi roads point out to the 
traveller his true course, or because it is like 
the practical test made by a chemist with the 
crucible, which was formerly stamped with the 
figure of a cross. Fleming. 

^;X-PERT’, a. [L. expeHor, expertus, to try ; It. 
esperto ; Sp. experto ; Fr. expert.] Skilful or 
ready from experience or practice ; dexterous ; 
prompt; adroit; clever. 

Expert men can execute and judge of particulars, one by 
one; but the general counsels, and the plots and marshalling 
of aSliirs, come best from those that are learned. JSacon. 

Syn.— See Clever. 

t ^:X-p£rT', V. a. To experience. Spenser. 

^:X-PERT', to. {Law.) One who is expert or ex- 
perienced; a person having skill, experience, or 
peculiar knowledge on certain subjects, or in 
certain professions ; a scientific witness. Burrill. J 

jpx-PERT'LY, ad. In an expert or ready manner. 

^IX-PERT’NfiJSS, TO. Quality of being expert; skill; 
readiness; dexterity. Expertness ixiwa.T.**Shak. 

t jpX-PfiT’T-BLB, a. [L, expetiHUs.'] That is to i 
be wished for. F%dler. 

j&X’Pl-^-BLE, a. [It. espicMle^ That may be 
expiated. Bp. nail. \ 

£X'P|-ATE, V. a. [L. expio, expiatue ; It. espiare ; 
Sp. expiar ; Fr. easpier.IJi. expiated ; pp. ex- | 
PIATING, EXPIATED.] To annul or blot out the | 
^ilt of by some act of repentance ; to atone | 
for ; to make reparation for. 

And ea^itaiee, If poMlble* my crime. MUton. 

fiX-Pl-A'TIQN, TO. [L. expnatio ; It. espioHone ; 
Sp. expiaeion ; Fr. expiation.] 

1. Act of expiating ; an act by which satisfac- 
tion is made for some crime or offence. Johnson. 

2. Means by which reparation is mad© for 
gudlt ; satisfaction ; compensation ; atonement. 

Snob on sapiation aa Christianity ha» vevealed. 4Mtson. 

3. t A method made use of to avert ^e 

throats of ominous prodigies. * 

TTpon the birth of such monsteri, the Qreckuiff and lto« 
mans did use divera sorts oi cxpiativMS. Rayvoard. 

£x'P{-A-tIst, To. One who ex^te% or makes 
reparation for ; an atoner. R. W. Flamilton. 


fiS'PI-A.TQ-ET [6i:s'p,-,.t5r-?, S. W.P.J.E.F. 
Ja. C. \Vb. ; Sks-pf-a'to-re, K. Sm. Bailey], a, 
expiatoHus ; It. espiatorio ; Sp. ezpiatorio ; 
Fr. expiatoire.] Relating to or making expia- 
tion. “ Expiatory sacrifice.” Hooker. 

■f EX’PJ-LATE, V. a. [L, expilo.] To plunder; 
to pillage ; to rob. JBp. Uall. 

^ expilatio, a plundering.] 

{Ciiil Laio.) The act of committing waste upon 
land to the loss of the heir. Cookeram. Chambers. 

®X-pIR’A-BLE, a. That may expire, or come to 
an end; mortal. SmaH. 

BX-Pi’RANT, n. One who expires, [a.] L Taylor. 

fiX-Pl-RA'TIQN, TO. \h.expiratio\ It. espirasione ; 
Sp. esmiradon \ Fr. expiration.] 

1. The movement by which the air that has 
been changed by the respiratory process is ex- 
pelled from che lungs ; the act of breathing out 
air from the lungs ; emission of breath. 

In man, the re^Iration consists of mcchamcal and chemi- 
cal phenomena. The mechanical axe inspiration and exitirOf 
iion. Dunglison. 

2. The last emission of breath ; death. 

Christ did truly die, and, after ^xpiratian, was in the state 
and condition of the dead. Pearhon. 

3. Fmission of volatile matter; exhalation. 

By the ea^ration of such atoms, the dog finds the scent 

as he hunts. JiowclX. 

4. End of a limited time ; termination; close ; 
as, “ At the expiration of a year.’* 

BX-Pf’Ri^-TQ-RY* That expires ; ^ving out 
air. jyunglison. 

jpX-PIRB', V. a. [Tj. eccpiro ; ex, from, and spiro, 
to breathe; It. spirare', Sp. expirar\ Fr. ex~ 
pwer.] [t. EXPIRED ; pp. expiring, expired.] 

1. To emit, as air, from the lungs ; to breathe 
out. 

Anatomy exhibits the lungs in a continual motion of in- 
spiimg and eosyiring ttir. JJarvey. 

2. To exhale ; to evaporate. 

The fluid expired goes off in insensible parcels. Wbodtoard. 

3. To yield ; to give forth, [a.] 

And force the veins of dashing flints to expire 

The lurking seeds of their celcs tial fire. JOryden. 

4. f To close; to conclude; to terminate. 

^ , And eaaji're the term 

Of a despised life. Shalb, 

"When forty years were expired. Acts vil. 30. 

5X-PIRE', V. TO. 1. To emit the last breath ; to 
lose life ; to die. 

■When the -Mr in all their pride expire. Pope. 

^ 2. To perish ; to cease. “ This verse, which 
never shall expired* Spenser. 

3. To come to an end ; to conclude ; to ter- 
minate. “ Ere this year expire** Shak. 

4, To fly out with force. [R.] 

The distance judged fbr shot of evciy size. 

The linstocks touch, the ponderous ball expires. jDryden. 

EX-PJ-REE TO. [Fr, expir4.] A term denoting 
a convict who has served his period of punish- 
ment. Qu. Rev. 

jfeX'PJ-I^^ TO. Expiration. [A Scotticism, not in 
good English use.] Ld. Palmerston. W. Scott. 

J^iX-pIs’cATB, V. a, [L. expiscoT, expiscatus, to 
fish out.] To fish out; to obtain by artful 
means, t^.] Bailey. Qu. Rev. 

f fiX-PJS-CA’TIQN, TO. The act of expiscating ; a 
fishing ; piscation. B. Jonson. Chapman. 

®X-PLAiN^ V. a. [L. explano ; plamts, plain, 
smooth; Sp. explanar^ \i. explained; pp. 
EXPLAINING. EXPLAINED-] To make plain, 
clear, or intelligible ; to interpret; to elucidate ; 
to expound ; to ilUistxate j to clear up. “ Com- 
mentators to explain the difficult passages.” Gay. 

Syn. — To explain is a general terixu to ea^ound 
null interpret are inodes of explaining. Explain words 
and sentences 4 expound a work ; interpret an inscritp- 
tion ; Uluotrate by means of examples, similes, dco. ; 
eluddaie by comments. Words require explanation ; 
dreams or inscriptions, iyiisrpretation ; moral trutbs, 
■' ' ' "usiona a " * * 

BOLVE. 

1@X-PBAXN’, V. TO. To give an explanation. Body. 

|;X-PLAIN’A-BLE, a. [X. explanobms.] Capable 
of being explained- 


iUustraHon ; ^etical allusions and 'dark passagesT 
eluaidatioit.-.-B0a SHOW, — 


jpi;-PI.AlN’^B, TO. One who explains; expositor. 
“The tribe of scholiasts and eay&riwersf.” Harris. 
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^gX-PLAIN'ING, jp. a, IHustratiiig ; giving expla- 
nation. 

^JX-PLAIN'IXG, 91. Explanation. Watts, 

fiX'PLA-NATE, o- 1. {Bot.) Spread or flattened 
out. Gray. 

2, {Ent.) Applied to the sides of the pro- 
thorax, when they are so depressed and dilated 
as to form a broad margin. Maunder. 

fiX-PLA-N A ction, ? 1 . [L. explanaHo ; It. espla-- 

nadone ; Sp. explanacionJ\ 

1. The act of explaining ; illustration ; e:mli- 
cation ; interpretation ; exposition ; as, “ The 
passage is not clear without explanation.^* 

2. The sense given by an interpreter ; inter- 
pretation ; meaning. Swift. 

3. Adjustment of a difference ; mutual under- 
standing ; as, ** They have come to an explana- 
Umi** 

Syn. — See Explain. 

^X-PLAN' A-TO-R{-n£ss, n. The quality of being 
explanatory. Craig. 

5X-PLAn'A-TO-RY, a. [L. explanatorius.'l Serv- 
ing to explain ; ’ giving explanation ; illustra- 1 
tive. Explanatory Swift. \ 

t IE^X-PLA t', a. \ex s.Tx^ plat.l To unfold; to 
explain. B. Jonson. 

t ^:X-PLE'TIQP?, n. [L- expletio.'\ Accomplish- 
ment. Killingheck. 

jSx'PLjgl-TiVE, n. A word not necessary to the 
sense, but used merely to fill up the measure 
of the verse, or give roundness to the period. 
These equal syllables alone require. 

Though oft the ear the open vowels tire, 

"Wliile expletives their feeble aid do join, 

And ten low words ofit creep in one dull line. Pope. 

IX'PL^J-Tl VE, a. [L. expletitus ; expleo^ to fill ; 
It. espletivo ; Sp. expletiro ; Fr. exple'tf.] Used 
to fill up a^ace, or to supply a vacancy ; super- 
fluous. There is little temptation to load with 
expletive epithets.” Jbknson. 

£x'PL|;-tIve-LY, ad. In the manner of an ex- 
pletive. Hunter. 

fiX'PL5-TQ-RY, a. [L. expUttts, full.] Filling 
up ; taking up room. ** Expletory embellish- 
ment.” Brit, Crit. 

£x'PLI-OA-BLE, a. [L. esmlieaUUs ; It. espUcor 
hilej, Sp, § Fr. explioahte^ That may be ex- 
plained; explainable. Many difficulties scarce 
explicable,** Hale. 

36x'PLl-CA-BLE-Nfiss, n. The quality of being 
explicable. Scott. 

£x'PL|-CAte, ®. a. [Xi. expUcOf expUcatus ; eXt 
priv., and plicOt to fold ; Sp. expUcar ; Fr. ea?- 
pliguer.] [i. explicated ; pp. explicating, 

EXPLICATED.] 

1. +To unfold; to expand. <<They explicate 

the leaves.” ^ Bla^more. 

2. To explain ; to illustrate ; to make clear. 

The last verse Is not yet sufadently explicated. jOtyden. 

to'PLI-CATE,a, Evolved ; unfolded ; explicated; 
explained. “Those more forms,*’ Watts. 

jfiX-PIiJ-CA^TIONj n. ^ [L. expUcatio ; It, espUca- 
done ; Sp, ea^hoacion ; Fr, eaplication.'] 

X, The act of explicating; interpre 
xplanation. “ The explication of this 


elusion of old books, signifying fhe end^ or it is 
finished^ as we now find Jinis. Aubrey. 

jpX-PLi9'JT-I.Y, ad. In an explicit manner. 
5X-PLi9'}T-NESS, «. State of being explicit. Ash. 

gX-PLODE', V. a. [L. explode ; ex, from, and 
plaudo, to clap or stamp in token of approval or 
disapproval ; It. esplodere."] [/. exploded ; pp. 

EXPLODING, EXPLODED.] 

1. t To drive out or otf by clapping of hands 
or other marks of disapprobation, as an actor 
from the stage ; to expel. 


Him old and young 
Exploded^ and had seized with violent hands. 


MxUon. 


pretation; 

explanation. “ The explication of this ques- 
tion.” Taylor. 

2. The sense given by an expositor. 

Many escplteations may be roctifted upon farther tho^hts. 

firpy-CA-TJVE [«la'plfr.lcs-tj., W. P. J. pTja. 
^ S.], a. [It. e^iicativo ; 

Sp. exphcativo ; Fr. expMGa^fJ\ That explains ; 
tending to explain. Watts. 

£X*PLJ-0A-T9R, n, [L.] One wfiq explicates; 
an expounder ; an explainer. SKei^ood. 

a. Explicative. “ Commands 
exphoatory of tms law.*' Barrow, 

|lX-PLl9'lT (eks-plls'it), qj. [L. esupUoo, etspliei- 
to unfoM; It. espKoatox Sp. explmto\ Fr. 
e^hcite.^ Flam ; clear ; direct ; definite ; pos- 
itive; expreaa j not merely implied, f* Bm%o4 
proof.** Bwmet. J^Ueit lao^u.** S^h/ 


2. fTo cry down; to treat with contempt; to 
reject with scorn ; to discard ; to repudiate, 

shall that man pass for a proficient in Christ’s school who 
would have been exploded in the school of Zeno? Sovldi. 

3. To force out violently and with a loud 
noise ; to discharge ; to displode. 

But late tlie kindled powder did explode 
The massy ball, ElacLmore. 

5X-PLODE', V. n. To burst forth with violence 
and noise. Ed. Rev. 

^X-PLOD'jgD, j?. a. Driven aw'ay; rejected uith 
contempt; cried down; discarded; as, “An 
exploded doctrine.” 

5X-PLOD*JgIR, n. One who explodes or drives 
out with marks of di'^rppro'^atio-n. ^^Explod-- 
ers of the doctrine of paa.'.i\o (ii'i'il li\qo** South. 

5X-PL5IT', n. [Fr. exploit; exploiter, to per- 
form, to^ achieve.] An act or deed, especially 
an heroic act ; a feat ; a successful perform- 
ance ; an achievement ; as, “ The exploits of 
Alexander, Caesar, or Napoleon.’* 

Syn. — See Deed. 

t 5X-PL6 It', V. a. To perform ; to achieve. 

He exploded great matters in Ms own person in Gallia. 

Camden. 

t ?X-PL5lT'A-BIiE, a. That may be e-xploited 
or achievedi Cotgrave. 

t jpX-PLdiT'yRE, n. Act of exploiting ; an 
achievement ; an exploit ; a feat. Sir T. Elyot. 

t JJX-PLd'RATE, V. a. To explore- Brovym. 

feX-PLQ-RA'TIQN, n. [L. e^loratio ; It. esph^ 
razione ; Sp. eaphradon j Fr. eaploration.^ The 
act of exploring ; search ; examination. 

The like way of ecploraiion in that which puzzles so 
many. Moyle. 

^:x-PLO*RA-t!ve, a. That explores ; tending to 
explore ; exploratory. N. Brit. Rev. 

fiX'PLO-dlA-TOR, n. [L.] 1. One who explores. 

This envious explorcOor or searcher for faults. JJallywell. 

2. A contrivance for ascertaining the electri- 
city of the air. Francis. 

$X-PL6r'A-TQR-Y [fks-pl5r'a-tilr-e, W. Ja. 8m. 
R. C . ; eks-plor'a-tfir-^, £». J. JT.T, a. [L. eaph’, 
ratorius; Sp. exploratoHo.'\ That explores; 
searching; examining; explorative. ** Explor- 
atory purpose.’* Wotton. 

JpX-PLORE', V, a. [L. explore; ex, from, and 

f lora, to cry out ; It. esplorare ; Sp, explorar ; 
'r. exphrer^ [i. explored ; pp. exploring, 
EXPLORED,] To search into ; to examine by 
trial ; to pry into ; to inspect carefully ; to scru- 
tinize. 


; n, pEi. Probably a oonfrection fpr 

expWntm est Uber, the book is ended; literally, 
unroUea, an account of the form of ancient 
books, Wm, Smtth.'l A wxxrd found at the con- 


The mlgh^ Stsfivrite first left the shore, 

Spread all jus sails . and durst the deeps eo^lore, Pope, 
Syn. — See Search. 

t ^JX-PEORE'M^^NT, n. Exploration. Browne. 

JgjX-PLOR'JpR, n. One who explores. Warburton, 

IglX-PLdR'lNG, p. a. Searching out; examining; 
as, “ An exploring expedition.” 

^IX-PL0*§IQN (^ks-plfi’zhun), n. [L. eaplosio; It. 
esplosione ; Sp. ^ Fr. ' explosion.] A sudden 

bursting with noise; sudden and loud dis- 
charge 5 as, ** The explosion of gunpowder.” 

^ , With esT^tosfion vast 

The thunder raises hu tremendous voice. Thomson. 

51X-PL0 *S{ VB, a. [It. esphsivo ; Fr. explosif.} That 
explodes ; causing explosion ; driving out with 
jj^olenoe and noise ; as, “ Ea^losive compounds.** 

JSX-PLO'SIVE-LY, ad. By way of explosion. 

t |:x-PO-LI-A'TigN, n. A spoiling. Bp. HaH 

t |JX-P6L'ISH, V. a. [L. expoUo.] To polish. 

To polish and esepolM. paint and stain. MeywowL 


^:X-PC*N?NT, n. [L. expono, exponens, to set 
forth ; ex, from, and pono, to j^ace ; It. espo- 
nente ; Sp. expoTiente.] 

1. {Algebra.) The index of a power, as the 
numbers in the algebraic expression a 3, which 
shows how many times a is to be taken as a fac- 
tor; — also that which indicates the ratio of two 
numbers, as being their quotient : thus G is the 
exponent of the ratio of 30 to 5. Davies. Harris. 

2. One who, or that which, represents any 
thing ; a representative ; an index. [Modem.] 

Is not all history a recital o* the achievements of nation- 
ality, and an eaponent of its historical and imperial nature? 

/i. Choate. 

^X-PQ-NjEN'TIAL, a. [It.^ esponenziaU ; Sp. 
expomneial; ’Fr. expo9ientiel.] {Math.) Re- 
lating to an exponent ; involving variable ex- 
ponents. Davies ^ Peck. 

Exponential curve, a curve that is partly algebraic 
id partly transcendental. — Exponential equation, an 


and _ _ 

equation m which the unknown quantity enters' an 
exponent . — Exponential function, a function in which 
the variable enters an exponent. Davies ^ Peck. 

j&X— POPE*, n. A deposed pope, Clarke, 

$X-PORT*, V. a. [L. exporto, to carry from or 
away ; ex, from, and potto, to carry ; It. espor- 
tare ; Sp. exportar ; Fr. exporter I\ [i. exported ; 
pp. EXPORTING, EXPORTED.] To carry or send 
out of a country, as merchandise. Addison. 

fiX'PORT, n. A commodity carried to a foreign 
market ; that which is exported. 

Schedules contaiuing an account of the imports and ex- 
ports. Jip. Berkeley. 

$X-P5RT'A-BLE, a. That may be exported. 

:6X-P0R-TA'TI0N, n. [L. exportatio ; It. espor^ 
tazione ; Sp, exportacion ; Fr. exportation.] 

1. The act of exporting, carrying, or sending 
commodities to other countries. 

Necessaries not only sufficient for the inhabitants, but fbr 
eaportatton into other countries. Mwih. 

2. t The act of carrying out. “ Till its [the 
corpse’s] exportation to the grave.” Bourne. 

]^X-PdRT'$D, p. a. Sent out of a country in com' 
merce ; as, “ Exported goods.” 

^iX-P0RT'|:r, n. One who exports. Locke, 

jBX'PORT-TRADE, n. The trade or business of 
exporting merchandise. Boag. 

]pX-PO§*AL, n. Exposure, [r.] Franklin, 

Jg;X-PO§E', V. a. [L. expono, exposiius ; ea;, from, 
and pono, to place ; It. esporre ; Sp. % Fr, ex* 
poser A H. exposed ; pp. exposing , exposed.] 

1. To lay open ; to make bare ; to uncover ; 
to disclose ; as, “ To expose a fraud.” 

2. To put forward to oe viewed or examined; 
to exhibit ; as, “ To expose goods for sale.” 

Those who seek truth only freely ffioiose their principles 
to the test. XocXjs. 

3. To cast out to chance ; to abandon. 

A father, unnaturally careless of his cMld, l^ves Mm to 
another man; and he again exposes him. Locke. 

4. To make liable ; to subject. 

Expose thyself to feel what wretches fteh Shak, 

5. To put in danger ; to endanger. Expos- 
ing himself notoriously.” Clarendon. 

0. To hold up to censure by disclosing the 
faults of ; as, “ To expose a hypocrite or a rogue.*' 

Syn. — See Subject. 

Ex-po-^e ' (Sk«-p^z5*), n, [Fr.] A formal re- 
cital by an individual, or a government, of the 
causes and motives of acts performed ; an ex- 
position; a statement Mackintosh. 

¥X-p 6§ED' (eks-p5zd*), p. a. 1, Fut in danger; 
unprotected; liable; subject; obnoxious. 

2- Open to the wind or the cold ; unsheltered ; 
as, “ An exposed situation.” 

Jex-P0§*9D-N£ss, n. The state of being exposed. 
]e;x-P0§*gR, n. One who exposes. 

jBx.PQ-§F'TIQN («ks-po-»3tsh*pn), n. [L. expoti- 
tio ; It. esposmone ; Sp. expostoion ; Fr- expo- 
sitioi^ 

1. The act of exposing* or the state of being 
exposed; situation with respect to sun or air; 
exposure. 

Thcdivcrttly of ea^Mcttiaiz of the serexal UtShtes In ttkli 
cuiT* jtrtsmoi, 

%. Explanation ; interpretation. 

^ , To hmr with rseemefm 

Yotw expooieibn on th« ho^ Wxt. 
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3. Exhibition, as of arts and manufactures; 
display; show; presentation. Blair. 

5X“PO§'|-TIve, a. \lt. espositivo I Sp. expositi- 
VO,] That exposes ; explanatory. Pearson. 

^IX-P6§^I-T0R, 71. [L. Ss Sp. expository It. espO” 
sitoi'e.] One who expounds the waitings of oth- 
ers ; an explainer ; an expounder ; an interpreter. 

Scholiasts, those copious expositors, pour out a vain, over- 
flow of le*’ ntng on passages plain and easy. Zooke, 

^IX-PO^'i-TO-RY, a. Explanatory; illustrative; 
expositive ; exepfetical. “ A glossary or exposi- 
tory index to the poetical wTiters.” Johnson. 

&X POST fJc ’ TO, [L., by something done after- 
Viwrds^ or dan^ after another thing.] i^Laio.) Re- 
lating to something done after, or as arising 
from, or to atfect another thing, that was per- 
formed or committed before. Burrill, 

Ex post facto law, a law which operates by after-en- 
actments ; a law winch makes an act done before its 
passage, and which was innocent when done, crimi- 
nal j a law which renders an act punishable in a 
manner in which it was not punishable when com- 
mitted. BarrilL 

Strictly, post should be connected with facto, 

either as one entire word (postfacto), in winch form it 
usually occurs in the civil law, and frequently in 
Bracton, or as a double word (post-facto). This mode 
of writing the phrase dissipates at once all the gram- 
matical dilflculty hitherto supposed to attend tho use of 
post in immediate juxtaposition with ex, both words 
being commonly treated as prepositions, although post 
is in fact an adverb with the sense of afterwards.BarnU., 

J1X-P6ST'IT-LATE, V. 71. [L. expostulo, expostu- 
latus ; ex, from, and postulo, to demand.] \i, 
EXPOSTULATED \pp. EXPOSTULATING, EXPOSTU- 
LATED.] To urge reasons against any course ; to 
reason or to remonstrate earnestly ; to altercate. 

Jt is madneas for tVicndless and unarmed innocence to 
expostulate with invincible power. L' Estrange. 

Syzi.— To expostulate signifies to demand reasons 
for a thing ; to remonstrate, to show reasons against 
a thing. One expostulates with a tone of autiiority, 
and remonstrates with a tone of complaint. A reman- 
strance may bo applied to a public body or to a supe- 
rior } an expostulation, to an equal or inferior. 

t ®X-p6st'V-LATE, V. a. To discuss ; to examine. 

I cannot now stay to expostulate the case with them. Asheton. 

EX-P6ST-IJ-LA'TIQN, n. [L. expostulatio; It. 
espostulazione.] 

1. The act of expostulating ; earnest discourse 
or remonstrance ; discussion. 

Expostulations end well between lovers, but ill between 
iriends. JSpectator. 

2, Charge ; accusation ; inculpation. 

Ejytostulation is a private accusation of one friend touch- 
ing another. Ayllffe. 

Syn.— See Expostulate. Reproof. 

^1X-P0st'V*LA-TQR, n. One who expostulates ; 
a remonstrator. Johnson. 

JpX-POST'y-LA-TQ-RY, a. [It. espostulatorio.] 
That expostulates or remonstrates ; containing 
expostulation. “Discourses expostulatory or 
deprecatory.’* Svsift, 

^1X-p 5§'VRE (§ks-p5'zhnr), ». 1. The act of ex- 
posing, or setting forth to view ; exposition. , 

2. The state oi being exposed. 

When we have our naked frailties hid 

That auflbr in exposure. Shak, 

3. Situation with respect to sun and air, or to 

the points of the compass. “ Some bed under 
a southern exposure.** Evelyn. 

^X-PdtyNB', V . a. [L. expono.] [f. expounded ; 
pp. EXPOUNDING, EXPOUNDED.] To explain; 
to interpret ; to unfold ; to lay open ; to clear up. 

He eamenmJed unto them in all the Scriptures the things 
concerning himself. Luke xxiv. 27. 

Syn.— See Explain, Show. 

^IX-POi)^ND'ER, n. One who expounds. “ Eaith- 
fullest expounder of the laws/’ JDryden. 

£X-PRli'F)gJCT, n. One who has been, but who is 
no longer, prefect. Clarke. 

fix— FRfi^'I-Di^NT, n. One who has been, but who 
Is no longer, president. 

IgiX-PRfiSS’, V. a, [L. emrimo, expreesus, to press 
out; It. esprmerey Sp. atpresar; Tr. expri- 
unor.] p. expressed; pp. expressing, ex- 
pressed.] 

1, To force out by compression ; to squeejae 

out. “The fruits out of which drink is ex- 
pressed** Bacon. 

2. To represent, as in the imita^ye arts ; to 

exemplify; to exbahit. 


Each skilfhl artist shall express thy fonn. Smith. 

3 To exhibit by language ; to utter ; to de- 
clare ; to assert. 

True wit is nature to advantage dressed, 

What oft was tliought, but ne’er so well expressed. Pope. 

I 4. To denote ; to designate ; to signify. 

And what surmounts the reach 
Of human sense I shall delineate so 
As raa> express them best. ZlUUm. 

Syn. — See Tell- 

JgiX-PRESS', a. [L. expressus ; It. espy'esso ; Sp. 
expreso ; Fr. expres^ 

1- Exactly resembling ; like in every respect. 

In his own image he 
Created thee, in the image of God 
Express. JSfdton. 

2. Given in direct terms ; not implied ; not 
dubious ; clear ; definite ; explicit ; plain ; man- 
ifest. “ By formal express consent.” Hooker. 

3. For a particular end ; on purpose. 

They would stand out against any evidence, even that of 
a messenger sent exjxess from the other world. Atterbury. 

4. Used for the regular and speedy convey- 
ance of the mails, messages, packages, &c. ; as, 
“ An express train ** ; “ Express line.” 

jpx-PRfisS*, n. 1. A messenger sent on purpose. 

The king sent immediately an express to the marquis. 

67arene7on. 

2. A message sent ; a despatch. 

Fonular captations which some men use in their speeches 
and expi t Euig Charles. 

3. A regular and speedy conveyance for mes- 
sages, packages, &c . ; as, ‘‘ The express between 
Boston and New York.” 

5X-PRfiSS' A§1E, n. A charge for any thing sent by 
express : -^the business of expresses. E. Everett. 

5X-PRESSED' (eks-pr«stO»i?- a. Uttered; declared; 
asserted : — procured by simple pressure. 

®X-PRESS'’J5:R, w. One who expresses. Cowley. 

jpX-PRfiS'Sl-BLE, a. [It. espressihile y Sp. expre- 
eahU ; Fr. exprimoBleJ] That may be expressed. 

jpX-PRfiS'SION (ffcs-prSsIi'un), n. [L. expreasio ; 
It. espressione ; Sp. expreston ; Fr. expression.] 

1. The act of expressing, or of forcing or 
squeezing out with a press, or by compression. 

The juices of these leaves are obtained by expression. 

Arhuthnot, 

2. Declaration ; utterance ; assertion ; as, 
“ The expression of a wish.” 

3. A mode of speech; a form of words; a 
phrase; a term; as, “An odd or obsolete ex- 
pression ” ; “ An apt expi^essionJ* 

4. The outward signs that make known in- 
ternal feeling ; especially the appearance of the 
countenance. 

Expression is even of more consequence than shape i it 
will light up features otherwise heavy. dir C. Bell. 

6. (Jiftw.) Lively representation, by the voice 
or an instrument, of the sentiment of a melody. 

6. (Algebra.) The representation of a quan- 
tity by the aid of symbols: thus, is the 
expression of the sum of the quantities denoted 
by a and b. 

Syn.— See Term. 

JgJX-PRfiS'SIQN-LfiSS, a. Having no expression ; 
lacking expression. Shelley, j 

JgX-PRfiS'SJVE, a. ntt. espressivo ; Sp. expresivo ; 
Fr. expressif,] Serving to express ; having 
power to utter or represent ; significant. 

Each verse so swells expressive of her woes. TicheU. 

And, fbur fliir queens, whose hands sustain a flower, 

The expremve emblem of their softer power. Pope. 

Syn.— See Significant. 

jpX-PRfiS'Sl VB-Ly, ad^ In an expressive manner. 

jpx-PRfiS'SlVE-NfiSS, n. The quality of being 
expressive or significant. “ All the expressive- 
ness that words can give.*' Addison. 

Mx-PRES-SI * PO (Ska-prfis-ss'v®). [It. espressivo.] 
(Mus!) With expression, Crabb. 

ipX-PBfisS'LY, ad. In direct terms ; plainly. 

t jg:x-PRfiSS*N^SS, n. The quality of being ex- 
press or explicit. Hammond. 

fEX-PRfiS'syRB (qks-py$8h'ur), Expression, 
“ The expresmre of his eye?^ Shah. 

1 5X-FBfME', V. a* To express. Wohey^ 

3EX-PR5*BBATB,orfiX*PEQ-BRATB 
^ eks'pro-hrftt, P. K. Sm. C. PFJ.], u. a. 


JL. exprohro, exprohratus ; It. esprohare.] To 
impute openly with blame ; to upbraid ; to stig- 
matize. Browne. 

EX-PRQ-BRA’TIQN, n. [L. exprobratio ; It. espi'o* 
hazioue ; Fr. exprohation.] The act of expro- 
brating ; reproachful accusation ; reproach. 
“ Taunting exprobration.** South. 

BX-PR6'BRA-TIVE, a. That exprobrates; im- 
puting blame ; upbraiding. Sir A. Sheiiey. 

BX-PR6*BR4-TQ-RY,a. Exprobrative. Mackenzie. 

BX PRO- FES 'SO. [L.] (Law.) By profession ; 
profes*sedly. Crabb. 

fiX-PRQ-MiS'SION («ks-pro-mIsh^m), n. (Civil 
Laic.) An act by which a’ creditor accepts anew 
debtor, who becomes bound instead of the old, 
the latter being released. Bouvier. 

BX-PR6]VriS-SQR, w. [L.] (Civil Law.) One who 
alone becomes bound for the debt of another; 
one who assumes the debt of another. Bouvier. 

BX-PRO’PRl-ATE, V. a. [L. e, from, and pro- 
ptius, one’s own ; Fr. exproprier.] To part 
with ; to give up, as property, [r.] Boyle. 

JgX-PRO-PRI-A'TION, [Fr.] The act of giving 
up. “ Expropriation of reason.” IF. Moimtagu. 

fiX-PUGN* (cks-pSn*), v. a. [L. exptigno y It. es- 
pugnare ; Sp. expug^iar ; Old Fr. expugner,] H. 
BXPLGNED ; pp. EXPUGNING, EXPUGNED.] To 
conquer ; to take by assault. “ When they 
could not expugn him by arguments.” J. Fox. 

BX-pGg’NA-BLE, a. [L. expugnabilis ; It. espvg- 
nahiley Sp. % Fr- expugtiable.] That may be 
expugned, forced, or won. Cotgrave* 

fiX-PUG-NA'TIQN, n. [L. expug^iatioy Sp. ex* 
pug7iacio7if\ Conquest by assault. Sandys. 

fiX-POGN'BR Ceks-piin'§r), n. One who expxigns, 
or conquers. Sherwood,. 

fiX-Py-U'TlON, n. See Exspuition. 

BX-pUlse', V. a. [L. expello, expulsus ; Sp. ex- 
pulsar ; Old Fr. expulser.] To expel, [r.] Bacon^ 

Eor ever should they be erpulsed from France. Shak, 

Our poor evpulsed brethren of New England. Milton, 

t BX-pUls’BR, n. An expeller. Cotyrave, 

BX-P0L’SION (^ks-pfil'shun), w. [L. expulsio ; It 
espuUiOTie ; Sp. §- Fr. expulsion^ 

1. The act of expelling or driving out. 

Sole victor from the expulsion, of his foes. Millon., 

2. The state of being expelled ; ejection ; ban 
ishment. “ After Adam’s expulsion^* Raleigh. 

3. A penal and final separation of a student 

from college. J, Quincy. 

Syn. — Bee Banish. 

BX-P0L'S1VB, a. [It. espulsivo ; Sp. expulsive ; 
Fr. expulsif^ Having power to expel ; driving 
out. “ The expulsive faculty,” Boyle. 

BX-pCnc’TIQN, n. [L. expunctioy It. espun* 
zione.] The act of expunging; erasure. Milton. 

BX-Pfi^NGB^ u* G* [I^* expungo, to prick out; ex, 
out of, and pungo. to prick ; It. e^mngere ; Sp. 
expungir,] [i, expunged; pp. expi^ngino, 

EXPUNGED.] 

1. To blot out, as with a pen ; to rub out ; to 
wipe out ; to erase ; to obliterate, 

Havlnx been done in the maniucidpt, It was needless to 
etxpunge it. .Arbuthnoi. 

2. To efiace ; to annihilate. 

Wilt thou not to a broken heart dispense 

Thy balm of mercy, and exyisnge the offence? Smdye. 

Syn.— See Efface, 

BX-pOn^'ING, n. The act of blotting out, 

' The many alterations, addiflons, and expungings made by 
groat authors. Sid0. 

BX-PUN9'ING, p. a. Blotting out; effacing. 

BX-PUR*GATB [eks-pUrVit, Ja. K. Sm- C. Todd, 
Maunder ; fiks^pur-gSt, Wb.], v. a. [L, expwrgo, 
expurgatus ; ex, from, and purge, to cleanse ; It. 
espurgaro ; Sp. expurgar ; Fr. expurger.] [u 
EXPURGATED ; pp. EXPURGATING, EXPURGAT- 
ED.] To clear from what is noxious or oflfen- 
sive ; to puri^ ; to eleanse ; to purge; as, “An 
expurgated edition of a book.” 

feX-PyR-GA’TIQN, n. [L. expurgatio ; It. eapur* 
gadone ; Sp. expttf^aeton.] Act of expurgating ; 
a cleansing; purification. 

Arts and learning want Bnomat. 
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PX-PUR'GA-TQR, or fixTUE-GA-TOR [^ks-pUr'- 
gft-tyr, t/la. A. Sm. C . ; gks-pvnr-ga'tur, P.], n. 
One ’v^ho expurgates. Lord Digby, 

IPX-PUR-GA-TO 'R|- ALj «« Tending to expurgate ; 
expurgatory, [ii.j Ed. Rev. 

f^X PUR-G.VT6'R|-o0s,fls. Expurgatory. Ex- 
purffocortohs indexes.** Milton. 

5X-PUR'G A-TO-RY, a. [It. espuryatorio ; Sp. ex- 
purgatoAo ; Er. expurgatoire.'] Used for cleans- 
ing or purifying ; expurgatorial. Browne. 

Expurgniorii a catalogue of books forbid- 

den to be read» publislied at Rome by the Congre- 
gation of the IndeXj presided over by a cardinal. 

t ^IX-PiJR^-E', V. a. To purge away ; to expunge. 
** Catalogues and expurging indexes.’* MiUon. 

t ®X-aUlRE' (^ks-kwirO, «• [L. ^arjwzVo.] To 
Inquire after. Sandys. 

jBx'aUi-§ITE (Sks^kwe-zlt), a. [L. exqturo^ ex- 
quisitusy to search, out ; It. esquisito ; Sp. exqui- 
sito ; Fr. exmtis.'\ 

1. t Searing out ; given to curious inquiry. 

Be not ovQis-exquiute 

To cast the fashion of uncertain evils. Milton. 

2. Nice ; accurate ; exact. 

None but a poet of the most exquisite judgment. Addison. 

3. Choice; select; excellent. 

Radiant, exquisite^ and unmatchable beauty. Shak. 

4i, Consummate ; complete. 

"With exqumte malice they have mixed the and vine- 
gar of falsity and contempt. Xinp Charles. 

5. Very sensibly felt; acute. 

Too painful and exquisite Impression on the nerves. Clieyne. 

jSx'aUl-§ITB, n. One who affects fashion; a 
fashionable person of either sex ; a belle or a 
dandy; a fop. Qu.Rev. 

jBx'Q.UI-§iTE-LY, ad. In an exquisite manner ; 
completely ; perfectly ; — in a good or ill sense. 

A collection of manuscripts exqidsUely vnitten in Arabic. 

Wotton. 

The poetry of operas is generally as ex^ridsitely ill as the 
music is good. Addison. 

fiX'aU|-§|TB-N£sS, n. 1. The quality of being 
exquisite ; nicety ; perfection. . ** Glasses ap- 
proaching such an exquisiteness,” Boyle. 

2. Acuteness ; extremity. 

Christ suffered only the fxqwisiieness of pain, without any 
of those mitigations which God is pleased to temper and 
allay it with, as it befalls other men, South. 

t¥X-auI§’l-T!VE (§ks-kwiz'f-tlv), a. Curious; 
minutely inquisitive. Toad 

t^X-auI^’r-TlVE-LY, ad^ Curiously. Sidney. 

£X-RjfiP-R^:-S£N'TA-T!VE, n. One who has 
been representative, but who is no longer one ; 
a late representative. Clarke. 

feX-SAN-GUlN’j-TY, n. [L. ex, piiv., and san- 
guis, sanguinis, b'lood.] The state of being ex- 
sang^ious, or without blood, Hoolyn. 

^;x-sAN'GUt-NO0S, a. [L. exsangms\ ex, priv., 
and sanguis, sanguinis, blood.] Destitute of 
blood; exsanguious. Clarke, 

5;X-sAN'GUl-OtlS, a. Destitute of blood, or of 
red blood ; exsanguinous. Easy. 

9X-sAtV-RATE, v.a. [L. eossaturo, exsatnratus.l 
To satisfy completely. Clarke. 

36IX-SCInD\ V. a, [L. exsemdo^ p. exscinded ; 
pp. EXSCINDING, EXSCINDED.] To CUt off ; tO 
separate. Johnson. 

t $X-SOrIbe^ V. a. [L. exscribo.'] To write out ; to 
copy. “ Since I exscribeyovx sonnets.*’R. Jbn^on. 

t |1 X-SCRIpt', n. [L. exseribo, exscriptus, to copy J 
A copy; a transcript. Bailey. 

^IX-SCRlPT'y-RAL, a. Unscriptural. [».] Ogilvie. 

jpX-SOtr'TjpL-L ate, a. [D. ex, priv., and s&uteUa, 
a dish.] (FTOt.) Having no visible soutellum ; 
covered wholly by the prothorax. Mmtnder. 

fix— s:I&0'RE-TA-RY, n. One who has been secre- 
tary, but who is no longer secretary. Clarke. 

EX-SfiCT', V* a, [L. exaeeo, exaeetm.'] To cut 
out ; to out away. Smart. 

®X-Bfi0'TIQN, w. ■ [L. exsee^.^ The act of cut- 
ting out; separation* Boyle. 

fix— SfiN^A-TQR, n. One who has been a senator, 
but who is no longer one. Clarke. 


^SX-SERT^ ? [L. exsero, exserim, to thrust 

EX-sfiRT'ED, 5 out.] 

1. {Bot^ Protruding; as stamens. Cray. 

2. (E7z£.) Noting the head of an insect when 
it is quite disengaged from the trunk. Maunder. 

|1X-SER'TJLE, a. That may be thrust out. Clarke. 
IgX-SiC'CANT, n. [L. exsicco, exsiccans, to dry.] 
{Med.) A drying medicine. Wiseman. 

EX-SIC'CANT, a. Drying ; having the power to 
dry up. * Wiseman. 

EX-SIO’CATE [eks-sik'kat, S. W. P. J. F. Ja. K. 
Sm. R. C . ; Sks'sik-kat, tVb.JfV. a. [L. exsicco, 
exsiccatus ; It. essiccare.) U. exsiccated ; pp, 

EXSICCATING, EXSICCATED.] To dry Up. 

Great heats exsiccate the moisture of the earth. Mot'timer. 

5X-SlC'CAT-J61D, a. {Bot.) Dried up. Loudon. 


?X-TfiM-PO-RA’N5-OtJs, a. [L. ex, from, and 
tempus, temporis, time ; It. estemporaiieo ; Sp. 
ea^emporaneo.'] Unpremeditated ; sudden ; ut- 
tered on the occasion without previous study ; 
extemporary ; extempore. “ Extempora?ieous 
eliusions.’* Warton. 

^X-TEM-PQ-RA'N]g-OCS-LY, ad. Without pre- 
meditation ; extempore. ' Gmmey. 

$X-TEM-PQ-RANjg;-OUS-NfiSS, n. The Quality 
of being extemporaneous. Blackwood. 

jpX-TEM'PQ-RA“RI-Ly» C5C?. Without previous 
study ; extemporaneously. Craig . 

BX-TEM'PO-RA-RY, a. 1. Uttered or perlormed 
without prenieditation ; sudden ; extemporane- 
ous; as, “An extemporary speech.*’ 

2. t Occasional ; for the time. “ Extemporary 
habitations.” MaundrelL 


EX-S|C-C ACTION, n. [lUessiccazione ; Fr. exsic- 
cation.) The act of drying, Browne. 

yX-SlC'CA“TlVE, a. [It. essiccativo.) That ex- 
siccates ; having the power of drying. Cotyrave. 

fiX-SPy-I"TIO]Sf, n. [L. exspuitio ; exspuo, to 
spit but ; ex, from, and spuo, to spit ; Fr. ex- 
spuition.) A discharge by spitting. Quincy. 

jpX-SPU'TO-RY, a. That is spit out or ejected. 

I cannot immediately locollect the &cepvtory lines. Cowper. 

]pX-STlP’y-LATE, a. [L. ex, priv., and stipula, a 
stalk, a blade.] (JBot.) Having no stipules; 
destitute of stipules. P. Cyc. 

EX-sCc'COUS, a. [L, exsucais ; ex, priv., and sti- 
cus, juice.] Destitute of juice ; dry. Browne. 

jpX-sUc'TIQN, n. [L. exsuyo, to suck out; Fr. 
exsuedon.) The act of sucking out. Boyle. 

fiX-sy-DA'TION, n. [L. exsudo, exsiidatusJ) Act 
of exuding; sweat.— See Exudation. Berham. 

t fiX-SyP-FLA'TIQN, n. [L. exsujh, exsufflatus, 
to blow upon.] 

1. A blast working underneath. Bacon. 

2. A kind of exorcism. Fulke. 

t BX-SO'P'PLI-OATK a. Exaggerated; extrava- 
gant ; indated. ’ “ To such exsufflicate andbloTO 
surmises.** Skak. 

4 ®^ Instead of exsufficate, Johnson gives exsvffdate, 
and says of it that it is “ a word peculiar to Shak- 
speare ; but Todd remarks that exstiffiicate is the 
true word”; and Riciiardson says that “the first 
folio ediition of Sliaks{>eare reads exsuffiicate,^^ Han- 
mer substituted exsvffolate. — Mzeujlicate is not im- 
probably a misprint for erayfflete, i. e. or efflated, 
puffed out, and consequently exaggerated, extrava- 
gant. 

t jpX-SfJS'CJ-TATB, V. a. [L. exsuscifo, exsusci- 
ta;ttcs.) To rouse up ; to stir up. Johnsoii. 

tBX-StJS-CI-TA'TIQN, {L. exsuscitaiio.) A 
rousing or stirring up. Hallywell. 

f fiX^TANOE, n. pj. exsto, exstans, to stand out.] 
Outward or real existence. Browne. 


fiX'TAN-CY, n. [L. exstantia.) 

1. ’ The state of being extant, or of rising above 

surrounding parts. Evelyn. 

2. A part rising above others ; elevation *, em- 
inence. Little extancies.” Boyle. 


fiX'TANT, a. [L. exsto, exstans, to stand out ; 
Fr. 'extafdS) 

1. Standing out to view ; standing above sur- 
rounding parts. 

That part of the teeth which is extant above Ihe gums is 
asked. Stay. 

A d *7 stump 

Extant above the erotiud, an eU in height Cbtcper. 

2. Now in being ; still existing ; not lost ; — 
applied to a literal production. 


There are some ancient writings stUt extant, which peas 
under the name of SlbylUne leaves. Metmoth. 


fiX'TA-SY, n. See Ecstasy. Spenser. 

^X-TAT'JC, ? 05^ (Karartie 6 s.) See Ec- 

:?;X-TAt'I-CAL, ) static. StUliTy^et. Norris. 

f BX-TfiMTQ-I^L, a. [L. extemporaUs ; It. ««- 
temporale.) Extemporaneous. B. Jomon. 

f SJX-TfiMTQ-RAL-Ly, ad. Extemporaneously ; 
extempore. Shak. Dr. Nook. 

t JpX-TfiM-PQ-BA'N^l-ANi G* Extemporaneous; 
extemporary. Bterton. 


?X-TfiM'PQ-Ry, ad. [L. ex, from, and tempus, 
temporis j time, i. e. arising from the time or the 
occasion.] Without premeditation ; suddenly. 

You may do it extempore, for it Is but roaring. Hhak, 

BX-TEM'Pp-R®, a. Extemporary; extempora- 
neous. “ A sort of extempore poetry.*’ D}^den. 
“ A long extempore dissertation.” Addison. 

Ei tempore," Johnson says, “is sometimes 
used as an adjective, but very improperly,” — “ This 
principle [of making a discrimination between adjec- 
tives and adverbs] loads me to prefer extemporary as 
an adjective to eUompore, winch is properly an ad- 
verb, and ought, for the sake of precision, to bo re- 
strained to that use. It is only of late that this term 
begins to be employed adjectively. Thus we say, 
with equal propriety, ‘ An extemporary prayer,’ ‘ An 
extemporary sermon,* and, *Ho prays extempore,^ * He 
preaches extempore.^ " Dr. Campbell. 

t BX-TfiMTO-Rl-Nfiss, n. The state of being 
extemporary, or unpremeditated. Joknsoii. 

BX-TfiM-PQ-Rl-ZA’TIQN, fi. The act of extem- 
porizing. Lond. Athenmum. 

BX-TfiM'PQ-RIZE, V. n. [?‘. EXTBMPOliiZED ; pp. 
EXTEMPORIZING, EXTEMPORIZED.] To spcak 
without premeditation ; to discourse without 
notes or any thing written. 

The extemporizing faculty is uever more out of its element 
than m the pulpit. douih. 

|:x-TfiM'PO-RlZ-5R, n. One who extemporizes ; 
one who speaks without premeditation, or oif- 
hand without notes. Clarke. 

5X-TfiND', V, a. [L. extendo ; ex, from, and tendo, 
to stretch ; It. estendere, stendere ; Sp. extender ; 
Fr. eftendre.) [t. extended ; pp. extending, 

EXTENDED.] 

1. To Stretch out ; to reach out. 

Belies his features, nay, extends his hands. Fope, 

2. To lengthen out; to prolong; as, “ To ex- 
tend a line.’’ 

3. To spread abroad ; to diffuse ; as, “ To ex^ 
tend the blessings of civilization.” 

4. To enlarge ; to expand ; to widen. 

Few extend their thoughts towards universal knowledge. 

. Locke. 

o. To oner ; to bestow on. 

Let there be none to extend mercy unto him. Fs, clx. 13. 

6. {Law.) Tovalue,a$ lands, or levy on them, 
by a writ of extent. 

This manor Is extended to my use. Massinger. 

Syn.— See Ample, Enlarge. 

BX-TfiND', V. n. To reach to any distance ; to 
spread; to stretch. 

O’er barren mountains, o’er the flowery plain, 

Ej tends thy u neon trolled and boundless reign. jOryden. 

SyzL-— See Reaoh. 

BX-TfiN^DANT, a. {Her.) Displayed. Ogikie. 

jgX-TfeND’ED, p. a. Stretched out : — lengthened ; 
prolonged; — enlarged; expanded; widened. 

Syn.— Soe Ample. 

j^-TfiN0’$X)-LY, ad. In an extended manner. 

jpx-TfiN D ’BR, n- He who, or that which, extends* 

jgX-TfiND'I-BLE, a, [It. estendibile See Ex- 

tend.] That may be extended ; capable of ex*, 
tension; extensible. Arhutknot, 

tBX-TfiNP’LgSS-NfiSS, ». Unlimited extension. 
“ ExtewUe^dss of excursions.** Hah, 

|;x-TfiN-Si-Bf L'l-TV,n. j;Sp. extstMOMdod j Fr. 
extensibility.) The quality of being extensible, 
or capable of extension ; extensibli^eSsk 
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^1X-T£n'S|-BLE, a. \Ft, extensible Capable of 
being extended; extensile; extendible. “An 
extensible membrane.’* Holder, 

?:X-TjEN'S{-BLE-N£ss, n. The quality of being 
extensible ; extensibility. JoJmson, 

j:X-Tj&N'SiLB, a. That may be extended; capa- 
ble of extension ; extensible. Arm&trong, 

gX-TJBN'SION, n, [L. extensio ; It. estensione ; 
Sp. ^ Fr. extension.] 

1. The act of extending or reaching. 

2. The state of being cxtonuod ; die property 
of occupying space ; expansion ; dilatation. 

TJr thi** Idr’ .Vt'* Is the extension of body distin- 

g'l ' '0 ! 'O SI ; '(' 1 1 6 >pace. Locke. 

Extension is that property of matter by which it oc- 
cupies space; it relates to the qualities of length, 
breadth, and thiclcness, without which no substance 
can exist, but has no respect to the size or shape ol a 
body. Fleming. 

3. {Corn.) The act or the engagement on the 
part of a creditor of allowing a debtor further 
time to pay a debt. 

4. {Logic.) The number of objects included 

under one general term. Fleming, 

Syn. — See Space. 

t ^IX-TJ&N’SIQN-AL, a* Having great extent.iWbrfl. 

5X-TEN'SIQN-IST, n. An advocate for exten- 
sion. Be. Rev. 

^X-TfiN'SfVE, a, [L. extensivus\ It. estensivo; 
Sp. extensive ; Fr. extemif.] 

1, That extends ; having great extent ; com- 
prehensive ; wide ; large ; broad ; as, “ An exten- 
sive prospect”; “An extensive acquaintance.” 

2. t That may be extended ; extensible. 

Silver beaters choose the finest coin, as that which is most 
(^tensive under the hammer. Boyle. 

Syn.— See Broad, Comprehensive, Gen- 
eral. 

|;X-Tj6n'SIVE-LY, ad. In an extensive manner ; 
widely; diffusively. 

^;X-TfiN'S| VB-n£ss, n. The quality of being ex- 
tensive ; largeness ; diffusiveness ; wideness, 
“ An extensiveness of understanding.” Watts. 

^nx-TiSN^SOR, 71. [L.] The muscle that 

extends a limb ; — opposed flexor. llohlyn. 

t JpX-TfiNT', a. Extended. Spenser. 

^JX-TfiNT', n. [L. extentus.] 

1. The space or degree to which any thing is 
extended ; as, “ The extent of a country,” 

2. Bulk ; size ; compass. 

The serpent, subtlest beast of all the field, 

Of huge extent sometimes. Milton, 

3. {Law.) A writ of execution for the valuing 
of lands or tenements ; a species of execution 
upon debts of record due to the crown. Burrill. 

Let my officers 

Make au extend upon his house and land, Shx^k. 

5X-Tj5N'V-ATE, V. a. [L. extmuo^ extenuatus; 
ex, from, used intensively, and tenieo, to make 
thin; thin; It. estenuare ; Sp.extennar; 

Fr. extihiner.] [i. extenuated ; pp. extenu- 
ating, EXTENUATED.] 

1. To make thin or rare. 

He the congealed vapors melts again 
Extenttatetfinto drops of rain. Sandye^ Jdb. 

2. To make small or slender in bulk ; to lessen. 

His body is extenuated all the way to the tall. Orevo. 

3. To diminish in honor ; to degrade, [n.] 

Righteous are thy decrees on all thy works; 

Who can extenuate thee ? Milton. 

4b. To make less by apology, as a crime or 
fault ; to palliate. 

But ibrtune there extenuates the crime. XTryden. 

S peak of me as I am , nothing extenuate, 

Nor set down aught in malice. JShak. 

Syzi . — Ertenttate md palliate both relate to moral 
conduct, and express the act of lessening the guilt of 
some onence or misconduct. To extenuate is simply 
to lessen the guilt, without reference to the means; 
to palliate is to lessen by means of art. 

3X-TfiN’y-ATB, 13. n. To become more rare and 
subtile ; to be extenuated. 

f ¥X-TfcN'V-AT]E, G. Small; thin. Scott, 

3X*TjlN'y-AT-iNG, <*. Palliating? diminish- 
ing; as, An extenuating circumstance/* 

W-TftNrV-A'TIQN, n. [L. extemmiHo i tt. ssfo- 
mmiomi 8^. extemtacnm i Br* ex&4nmti<m*'} 


f 1. fA state of growing lean; loss of flesh, 
j Marasmus is an extenuation of the body. Harvey. 

2. The act of extenuating or representing 
faults or crimes as less than they are ; pallia- 
tion; apology; excuse; gloss. 

Other artists have substituted the practice of apology or 
extenuation. iSlu^teAjUry, 

3. Mitigation ; alleviation, as of punishment. 
What deeds of chanty we can allege in extenuation of our 

punishment, Atterbuiy. 

?X-TEN%T,A-TQR, n. One who extenuates or 
palliates. V. Knox. 

JgX-TEN'y-A-TQ-RY, a. That extenuates ; palli- 
ative ; extenuating ; apologetic. J. W. Croher. 

jpX-TE'm-QR, a. [L. exterior ; ex, from ; It. este- 
riore ; Sp. exterior ; Fr. exUrieur^ 

1. Outward; external; not interior; as, “Aji 
exterior surface.” 

2. From without ; extrinsic. “ AYithout exte- 
rior help sustained.” MiUon. 

Exterior angle, QOeom.) the angle included between 
any side of a polygon, and the prolongation of Uie 
adjacent one ; also, the angle foimed on the outside 
of two parallel lines by a tlurd line which crosses 
them. 

Syn. — Ezterior la opposed to interior external, to 
internal ; outirard, to tnioard. Extraneous relates to 
something that forms no necessary part of the subject ; 
extrinsic, to something which has a connection, but 
only m an indirect form. Exterior covering ; external 
surface or objects ; outward appearance or show ; ex- 
traneous matter or ideas ; extrinsic advantage or merit. 

®X-TE'Rl-OR, 71. 1. Outward surface or part. 

Few churches present an &ict&nor and interior equally fin- 
ished. Eustace. 

2, Any outward appearance. jSAoA. 

jgJX-TE-Rl-OR'J-TY, n. [It. esterioritci ; Sp. ex- 
terioridad,] The quality of being exterior ; out- 
wardness ; the superficies ; the surface. Roget. 

jpx-TE'Rl-OR-LY, ad. Outwardly; externally. 
“ Rude exteriorly.*^ Sha%. 

]pX-TjS,R'Ml-NATE, V. a. [L. extermino, extermi- 
natus ; ex, from, and terminus, limit ; It. ster- 
minare', Sp. eadermmar\ Fr. exteiminer.] \i. 
EXTE11MIN.ATED ; pp, EXTERMINATING, BXTBR- 
MINATUD.] 

1. t To drive out of, or beyond, the borders. 

M%Uon. 

2. To extirpate ; to put an end to ; to destroy 
utterly , to annihilate ; to eradicate. 

The Spaniards, in order to preserve the possession of 
America, rebolved to wiierminate tlie mliabitants. Bobertson 

3. {Math.) To take away, as an unknown 
quantity from an equation ; to eliminate. 

Syn. — See Eradicate. 

^JX-TfeR-MJ-NA'TIpN, n. [It. estermhuizione •, 
Sp. exterminacion ; Fr, extermination,] 

1. 1 Act of exterminating or driving out.2>o«we. 

2. Extirpation ; destruction ; excision. Bacon. 

3. {Math.) The operation of freeing equations 
from unknown quantities ; elmiination.Da. % P, 

jgjX-TfiR-Ml-NA'TQR, n. He who, or that which, 
exterminates. Cotgrave. 

JpX-TfiR'MI-NA-TQ-RY, o. That exterminates 5 
consigning to destruction. Burke. 

t :5X-TS;R'M1NE, v. a. To exterminate. Shak, 

^iX-t£rn', a. 1. External; outward; exterior. 

“ Compliment earfem.” [it.] Shak. 

2. Not inherent; extrinsic. Bxtem vio- 
lence impelling it.” L>igbg. 

J6JX-t£RN^ n. 1, A student or pupil who does 
not live or board within a college or seminary ; 
a day-scholar. Bronte, 

2. Outward part ; exterior form. Smart. 

jpx-TfeR'NAL, G. [L. exiem%t8\ It. estemo', Sp. 
extemo ; Fr. exte'rne.'] 

1. Outward ; outer exterior ; — opposed to in- 
ternal ; as, “ An external surface ” ; “An exter- 
nal application.” 

2. Not proceeding from within ; extrinsic ; 
as, “ Bxterml objects.” 

3. Having the outward appearance ; appar- 
ent ; visible ; as, “ External acts of devotion.” 

Syn.— See Exterior, Formal. 

ilX^TJ^R-NAL'InTY, n. The quality of being ex- 
, tiemal ; exteriority. A. Simth. 


EXTIRPATION 


5X-T£r'NAI-LY, ad. 
outwardly. 


In an externa? manner; 


?X-TER'NAL§, 11. pi. 
the outside. 


[L. extimulo, extimula- 
BrowTie. 


Things on the outside; 

Burke, 

If, then, to all men happiness was meant, 

God in extemule could not place content. Pope. 

fiX-TjpR-RA'N^-OC'S, a. [L. exterraneus ; ex, 
from, and terra, a land.] Belonging to or com- 
ing from abroad ; foieign; strange. Clarke. 

5X-TiiR*SION, n. [L. extersio ; extergeo, extersus, 
to wipe otf; ac, Irom, and tergeo, to cleanse.] 
The act of rubbing or wiping out. Smart. 

t jpX-TlL^ V. 91. [L. extillo.] To drop or distil 
from ; to trickle out. JoknsoTu 

t fiX-TlL-LA'TlQN, n. Distillation. Herham. 

t ?X-TlM'y-LATE, 13. G, 
tus.] To stimulate, 

t jpX-TIM-y-LA'TIpN, w. Stimulation. Bacon, 

?X-TINCT', a. [L. extinguo, extinctus, to extin- 
guish ; It. esthito ; Sp, extincto ; Fr. iteint.] 

1. Extinguished ; quenched ; put out. “ Ex- 
tinct her fires.” Pope. 

2. Having ceased to exist; brought to an end; 
terminated; ended. 

The nobility are never likely to be extinct. Sueift, 

t jpX-TiNCT', 13. a. To make extinct ; to put out. 
“ Our extmeted spirits.” Shak. 

?X-TINC'TipN (ek-stinefc'shun), w. [Ij. extmciio 
It. estinxione ; Sp. extin don F t. extinction.] 

1. The act of extinguishing or quenching; 
as, “ The extinction of a flame.” 

2. Destruction; excision; extermination ; ex- 
tirpation ; annihilation. 

The extinction of nations and the desolation of kingdoms. 

Bogers. 

3. A causing to cease or terminate; extin- 

guishment ; as, “ The extinction of a title or a 
claim.” Burrill. 

ExUnction of mercury, trituration of mercury with 
lard or other substance, until the mercury disappears. 

Bunghson, 

fiX'TJNE, n, (Bot.) The external membrane of 
the pollen-grain of plants. B7'ande. 

gX-TlN'GUlSH (^k-stlng'gwish), 13. a. [L. extin- 
guo ; ex, from, used intensively, and stinguo, to 
quench ; It. estinguere ; Sp. extinguir ; Fr. itdn- 
are.] \i. EXTINGUISHED ; pp. extinguish- 
ing, EXTINGUISHED.] 

1. To put out ; to quench; as, “To extinguish 
a fire.” 

2. To suppress ; to destroy ; to extirpate. 

They extmgvdOi the love of the people to the young king. 

Hayward* 

3. To cause to cease or terminate. 

This extinguidiea my right to the reversion. SbieksUme. 

Syn. — See Slake. 

Jpx-TIN'GUISH-A-BLE, a. That may be extin- 
guished. Sherwood, 

5;X-TlN*GUISIT-9R (fk-s«ng'j?wish-?r), n. 1. He 
who, or that which, extinguishes. 

2. A small conical cap of metal used to put 
out a candle. Dryden, 

?X-TiN*GUISH-M£NT, n. 1. The act of Quench- 
ing ; as, “ The extinguishment of flame.” 

2, Suppression ; extinction. “ For the exHnr 
guishment of the civil wars of France.” Bacon, 

3. {Law.) The termination or annihilation of 

a right or title by consolidation of one estate 
with another. Blackstone, 

See Extirpate.] 
to extirpate. Spenser, 

That may be extirpated ol 
Evelyn* 

5X-TlR'PATE [^k-fitSr'pat, S. W. P, J. F. Ja. K, 
Sm, C.; Sks'tcr-p&t, IVb . — See Contemplate], 
V. a, [li. extvrpo, extirpodus from^ and 
aiirps, stock, root; It, estirpare \ Sp. extirpar\ 
Fr. extirper,] [i. extirpated ; pp, extih- 
fating, extirpated.] To destroy wholly ; to 
root out ; to eradicate ; to exterminate ; to an- 
nihilate. 

Th« breed ought to be extirpeded out of the island. Loehe, 

It is not the business of virtue to extirpate the aflbetions. 
but to regulate them. Additon, 

Syn.— Sea Eradicate. 

te-TJE-PA^TION, n. [L. extirpaUo ; lit. estirpa^ 


* :EX-T■fRP^ 13. a. [L. extirpo. 
To root out ; to eradicate ; t 


5X-TYr'P4l-BLE, a, 
eradicated. 
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EXTRAVAGANCE 


atone ; Sp^ extirpacion ; Ft* extirpaiton^'l The 
act of extirpating, rooting out, or destroying; 
eradication ; excision ; destruction ; annihilation* 

Seligion re<iuirea tlic extirpation of all passions « hich ren- 
der uieu unsociable and troublesome to one another. J'lllotgon. 

5X-TIR'PA-TQR, or jfcX'TiR-PA-TQR [^k-stSr'p?- 
tvir, S. \V. Ja, &’m, C\ ; 6ks't^r-pa-tur, K . ; 9k- 
etdr'p^i-tvr or Sks-t^r-pa'tyr, P.], ». One who 
extirpates or destroys- Bailey. 

t llX-TIRP^jpR, n. One who extirpates. Bacotu 

t:£X-Tl-SPl''CIOys (ek-ste-plsl^ijis), a. [L. ear^i- 
spicium^ inspection of entrails for the purpose 
of prophesying; exta^ entrails, and speciOj to 
look at.] Kelating to the inspection of en- 
trails ; augurial. Browne. 

BX-TOL', V. a. [L. extoHOf to raise up ; eXy from, 
and tollo^ to raise ; It. estollere,] fe. extolled ; 
pp. EXTOLLING, EXTOLLED.] TO praise; to 
magnify ; to exalt ; to laud ; to applaud ; to 
commend highly ; to celebrate. 

£setol Him that rideth upon the heavens. Fs. Ixviii. 4. 

Syn-— See CoMittEND. 

BX-TOL^LBR* w. One who extols or praises; a 
praiser ; a panegyrist ; an encomiast. Bacon. 

n. The act of extolling Shak. 

t BX-TORSE', V. a. To extort. Stirlitig. 

BX-TOR'S|VB, a. That extorts ; tending to ex- 
tort ; oppressive. Johnson. 

BX-T6R'S1 VB-LY, ad. In an extorsive manner ; 
by violence. ’ Johnson. 

BX-T^RT', V. a. [L. extorgueo^ extortus ; cx, from, 
and toraueo^ to twist ; it. esforquere ; Pr. ex- 
torquer\ N. extorted ; pp. extorting, ex- 
TORTED^ To draw from ; to draw by force ; to 
exact; to force or wring from; to wrest; to 
gain by violence or oppression. 

Tin the injurious Boman did extort 

This tribute from us, we were free. Shdk. 

Syn.— See Exact. 

BX-t 6RT^ V. n. To practise extortion. Spenser. 

t BX-t 6RT\ p. Extorted. Spenser. 

BX-T5RT'B*^> Oiie who extorts or exacts ; an 
extortioner. Camden. 

BX-TDR'TIQN Cf ks-tor'sliun), n. [It. estorsione ; 

Sp. % Fr* exiorswn.] Act or practice of extort- 
ing ; illegal compulsion ; oppressive exaction. 

Onpreaslon and extortiort did extinguish tho greatness of 
thatnouse. Davies. 

BX-TQE'TIQN-A-RY, a. That extorts; practis- 
ing extortion ; rapacious ; extorsive. Maunder. 

BX-T5R'TrQN'-ATE, a. Relating to extortion; 
containing extortion. Mitman. Ec. Rev. 

BX-T6R^T1<?N-BR> n. One who practises extor- 
tion ; an extorter. Camden, 

BX-TdR'TION-OtJS, a. Extortionate. Craig. 

t BX-Tc5e'TIOUS, a. Extortionary. Bp. Hall. 

t BX-T5E'T1QUS-LY, ad. Extortionately. Bacon. 

&X^TRjjl. |X.] A Latin preposition often used 
in composition, meaning over and above, ex- 
traordinary, or beyond ; as, ex^ra-judicial, extra- 
mundane, &c. 

SX'TEA^ a. Noting something unusual, extra- ' 
ordinary^, or excessive; — a word contracted ; 
jfrom extraordinary, and in familiar or collo- 
quial use. ** Extra charge.” Ed. Rev. 

fiX'TEA, n. That which is unusual or extraordi- 
nary ; something beyond, or not included in, the . 
usual course or charge. [Colloquial.] Clarke. 

fiX'TEA-Ax'lL-L^-EY, a. [L. extra, on the out- 
side of, beyond, and Eng. axiUary,'] 

Above, or on the outside of, the axils. Loudon. 

feX-TEA-C6N'STBL-LA-RY, a. [L. extra, on the : 
outside of, bejrotid, and* Eng. eomtellation.'] 
(Astron.) Noting stars that have not been 
classed under any constellation. Crahh. , 

BX-TRAct', tj. a. [L. exAtaho, extraotm\ ex, 
from, and traho, to ^aw ; It. estrarre ; Sp. ex- 
traer ; Fr. extraire.] [i. extracted ; pp. ex- 
tracting, EXTRACTED.] 

1- To draw out ; as, “ To extract a tooth.** j 
Woman is her namo, ^ 

Of m«a oxtreteted. MiUon. 


5 2. To draw by a chemical process ; to derive. 

; Out of the ashea of all plants they extract & salt. Bacon. 

‘ 3. To select and abstract from a literary work. 

” I have extracted out of that pamphlet a few notorious 

falsehoods. Biayt. 

4. {Math.') To determine; to find; as, “To 

• extract a root.’* 

^ fix'TRACT, 71. [It. estratto; Sp. extracto; Fr. 

• extrait.] 

» 1. (Med.) That which is extracted ; any sub- 

stance prepared by evaporating a vegetable solu- 

[ tion till a tenacious mass is obtained. 

I When it is prepared from an Infusion, or decoction, it is 

' termed a watery eairaci, when from a tincture, a spirituous 

• extract. Compectm ctp the FlLarmacopuiia',. 

> 2. {Lit.) A passage taken from a book; a 

quotation ; a citation ; an abstract. 

■ Some books may be read by eartmete mode of them by 

I others. Bacon, 

\ 3. t Extraction; descent; origin. 

The apostle gives it a value suitable to its extract. South. 

. BX-TRACT'i-BLE, a. That may be extracted or 
drawn out. Month. Rev. 

B-^“TRAC'TI-F6RM, c. Iext7'act and firm.) 

‘ {Chem.) Having the appearance of an extract. 

BX-TRAC'TION, n. [It. esti'aziofie ; Sp. extf'oc- 
cion ; Fr, extraction. — See Extract,] 

1 . Derivation from an original; lineage; de- 

scent; genealogy; origin. “A family of an 
ancient extraction^' Clarendon. 

2. {Chem.) The operation by which the prin- 
cipal element of a compound is separated ; as, 
“The extraction of potash from wood ashes.** 

3. {Math.) The arithmetical or algebraic op- 
eration of finding the root of some number or 
power ; the operation of finding quantity, 
which being taken as a factor a certain number 
of times will produce a given quantity.Da. ^ R. 

BX-TRAC'TIVE, a. Jit. esti'attivoi Sp. extrac- 
tivo-, Fr. extractifj Capable of being ex- 
tracted ; as, “ Extractive matter.** Kirwa^i. 

BX-TRAc'TIVE, n. {Med.) A peculiar base or 
principle contained in extracts. DwigUso7i. 

BX-TRACT'gR, n. [L.] 1. He who, or that 

which, extracts. ^ Johnso7t, 

2. {Surg.) A surgical instrument used in 
lithotomy or in midwifery. Scott. 

EX-TRJiC'TUM,n. (ilfdd.) An extract. Hohlyn. 

t Ex-TRA-dIc'TI^N-A-EY, a. [L. extra, beyond, 

• and dikio, speaking, expression.] Not consist- 
ing in words, but in realities. Brotc7ie. 

£X-TR4.-Dl"TrQN, n. [L. ex, from, and traditio, 
a giving up, surrender; Fr. ext7'ttditio7i.'\ {Law.) 
The act of sending a person accused of a crime 
to a foreign jurisdiction, ivhere the crime was 
committed, in order to be tried there, or of de- 
livering up a runaway slave, as a political refu- 
gee. Bouvicr. 

BX-TEA'DgS, n. {Arch.) The exterior curve of 
an arch, measured on the top of the voussoirs ; 
the back of an arch. — See Arch. B7'ande. 

fiX'TRj^-DO^TAL, a. [L. extra, beyond, and doe, 
doHs, a douTy; It. estradotalej {Louisiana 
Laws.) Noting property that forms no part of 
the dowry of a woman; — called also j!)a7*a:joAer- 
nal property. Bouvier. 

t £x-TR A-BS-S fiN'TIAL, a. Not essential. Boyle. 

fiX'TRA-FO-LI-A'CEOlTS (-shus, 66), a. [L. ex- 
tra, without, xtiAfbliuTn, a leaf.] (Rot.) Away 
from the leaves, or inserted in a different place 
from them. Loudon. 

j^'TRA-FQ-RA'NB-otys, a. TL. extra, beyond 
or without, and forte, a doorj Out-door, [r.] 
nn« weather wad a variety of extra-Zbremeow oocunatlone 
feearch Johuson’a Diction air for that word, and If not there. 
Insert it, Ibr Sh aavei a deal of eircumloentlon, and Is vety 
lawfully compounded) make it ditBcult for mo to find opiwr- 
tunifies far wriUng. C'ou^wr. 

jBX-TRA-9E'NB-OtJs, a. [L. ex^a, without, and 
gmus, a kind,] Foreign ; belonging to another 
fand. Maurtder. 

j£X'TRA-JV-Dl"CIAL («k».tya-ju-dIsh'an,G. [L. 
extra, beyond, aua jmicium, a judicial inveati- 

f ation; It. eeiragiudidale * Sn. extrajudicial', 
'r, extrajudiciairej {Law,) Being out of the 
regular course of le^al procedure. AyUffe. 

Bx'TRA-jg-Dl"OIAL-LY, ad. In an extm-judi- 
oial manner. Ayliffe. 


feX'TRA-LIM'I-TA-RYj extra, beyond, and 

Being beyond the limit. Craig. 

fiX'TRA-MiS'SIQN n. [L.exti'a, 

without, and 7Hiss*u, ;i l , L. est7'amissi- 

0716.1 Outward emission. Browne. 

jBx'TRA— MUN'DANE, a. [L. extra, beyond, and 
7nu?tdas, the world.] Beyond the verge or lim- 
its of the material world. “ Topography of the 
extra-mzmdane spaces.** Gltmville. 

fiX'TRA-MU'RAI., a, [L. extra, beyond, and mu- 
ms, a wall.]* Being without or beyond the 
walls, as of a fortified city. Ogilvie. 

BX-TRA'NB-OljS, a. [L. extraneus ; ext7'a, with- 
out ; It. esti-aneo ; Sp. cxtrano.l That is with- 
out, beyond, or not a part of; disconnected; 
extrinsic ; foreign ; not intrinsic. 

■Wlien -the mind refers any of its ideas to any thing extra- 
neom to them, they aic then called true or take. Locke. 

Syn, — See Exterior. 

BX-TRA'NB-Ot)s-LY, ad. In an extraneous man- 
ner ; extrinsically.* Law, 

fiX'TRA-OC'U-LAR, a. [L. extra, beyond, and 
ocultts, the eye.] {Ent,) Applied to the anten- 
naj when they are inserted on the outsides of 
the eyes. Maunder. 

£x'TRA-OF-Fr'CIAL, a. [L. beyond, and 
Eng. oMdaLl Beyond the limits of official du- 
ty. Clarke. 

II BX-TRAOR'DI-NA-RI-LY (eks-trbr'de-wa-re-19), 
ad. In an extraordinary manner ; remarkably ; 
uncommonly ; eminently. Shak. 

||BX-TRAC5R'DI-NA-Rl-NfiSS, n. The quality of 
being extraordinary; remarkablenoss ; uncom- 
monness. Gov. of the Tongue. 

[j BX-TRAfiR'Dl-NA-RY (eks-trbr'dc-na-ro or Sks- 
tra-or'de-na-re) [eks-Trbr'de-ngi-r?, jS. W. J. E. F. 
Ja. K. Sm. R. C. irj. ; Sks-tra-brMc-na-re. Ken- 
rick, Scott; ^Ics-trorMe-na-r? or fiks-tra-br'd^-ne- 
re, P.],o. [L. extraordmarius ; extra, beyond, and 
ordinarhis, usual, ordinary ; It. estraordinario ; 
S'p.ext7'ao7xlinario; "Ft. exti*ao7'dmaire.1 Beyond 
that which is ordinary or usual ; not ordinary ; 
remarkable; more than common; uncommon; 
unusual I as, Aw extraordmary Cfont** ; “An 
extraordviiary character.** 

II BX-TRA5R'DI-N^-RY, n. Something that is 
extraordinary or uncommon. “ All the extraor- 
dinaiies in the world.’* [r.] Spenser. 


dinai'ies in the world.” 


Spenser. 


II BX-TRAOR'Dl-NA-RY, ad. Extraordinarily. 
“ Extraordinary rare*.*’ [r.] Addison. 

£X'TRA-PA-R6 'J0ni-AL (Sks*trsi-p?i-r5*ke-5il), a. 
[L. extra, without, and parovkia. a parish.] 
Being out of a parish; not includea within any 
parish. Ootocll. 

£X'TRA-PA-R6'£?UI-AL-LY, ad. Out of a parish. 

£X*TRA.-PHt§*l-CAL, a. [L. extra, without, and 
Eng. physical.1 Not within the dcpaitmcnt of 
physics ; metaphysical. Craig. 

£X*TRi\-PRO-P£s*SION-AL, a. [L. extra, with- 
outj and Eng. professional.^ Not within the 
ordinary limits of professional duty. Craig. 

j6X*TRA-PRQ-VlN*CIAL, a. Not being within 
the province. AyUffe. 

:feX*TR4i-R£G'y-DAR, a. [L. extra, without, and 
reyula, a rule.] Not comprehended witliin a 
rule ; irregular. Bp. 7'aylor. 

fiX*TRA~EfeO*y-X«j5LR-LY, ad. Irregularly. Twy/or. 

:Bx'TRA"T£r-RI-T6'RI-AL, a. Being out of the 
territory. Marshall. 

jBx’TRA-TfiR-Ri-TO-Rt-AD'l-TY, n. The state 
of bemg out of the territory. Marten. 

feX*TRA-TR6p*i-C^L, a. Being out of the trop- 
ics ; beyond, or without, the tropics* Kir^m 

t BX-trAught' (^ks-trlwtO,y. Extracted. iSAgA. 

fix*! Rj\-fj*TBR-3tNB, a. PL extra, without, and 
ttfen/s, the womb.] {Med.) Noting those oases 
of pregnancy, in which the foetus is contained 
in some organ exterior to the uterus. Ogihde^ 

BK-TRAv*A''^ANCB, n. [L» extra, beyond, and 
vagor, vagans, to wander ; It. estravagama ; Sp* 
extravagancia ; Fr. extmvagancej 
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L The quality of being extravagant ; a going 
beyond prescribed limits* 

1 ha\’e troubled you too far with this extravagance 1 shall 
recall myself into the road again. Jlimmond, 

2 . Irregularity ; wildness ; unreasonableness ; 
excess ; as, ** Extravagance of passion ** ; “ Ex‘ 
travagance of language.” 

3. Prodigal expense ; prodigality ; profusion. 

The income of three dukes was not enough to supply her 
extravagance, Artmthnot. 

Syru— See Excess. 

^JX-TRAv'A-GAN-CY, n. Extravagance. Tillotson. 

]pX-TRAV'A-GANT, a, [L. extra, beyond, and 
vagor, vagam, to wander ; It. estravmjante ; Sp. 
extravaqante ; Pr. extramga}it,'\ 

^ 1. t Wandering beyond the proper bounds or 
limits; rambling; roving. 

At his warning 

Th'* /'•'T'*'’.?? •’".d P“- u" hies 

'I'o oi'. ' '0 Shak. 

2. Irregular ; wild ; unreasonable ; as, Ex- 
travagant emotion.** 

But wishes, madam, arc extravagant, J>ryden, 

3. Vainly expensive; wasteful; prodigal; 
lavish ; profuse. 

An exf; avagant man, who has nothing else to recommend 
him but a false generosity, is often more oeloved than a per- 
son of a much more finished character, who is detective m 
this particular. Addison, 

He that is e travagant will quickly become poor? and pov- 
erty will enforce dependence and invite corruption. Johnson. 

A miser grows rich by seeming poor; an extravagant man 
grows poor by seeming rich, Hhenstone, 

Syn. — The eztraranant man spends his money 
without reason ; the 'prodigal, in excesses ; the extrav- 
agant man errs more in the quality, the profuse^ more 
in the quantity, of his expenses. Profuse in entertain- 
ments ; laoisk in bestowing favors, or in expenses ; 
toastifal management ; irregalar habits ; wM schemes. 
— See IRBEG^ULAR. 

^1X-TRAV* A-GANT, 1. He who, or that which, 
is confined within no general rule. 

There are certain extravaqante among people of all sizes 
and professions. I^Esti ange, 

2. pi, (Church History.) Certain decretal 
epistles, not at first arranged with the other 
papal constitutions, but subsequently inserted 
in the canon law. Bale. 

JPX-TRAV'^-GANT-LY, ad. In an extravagant 
manner. 

^JX-TRAV'A-GANT-NfiSS, n. The quality of being 
extravagant, Johnson. 

JPX-TRAV-A-GAN'ZA, n. [It. estravaganzci'.'] 
(Mtis.) A sort of composition remarkable for its 
wildness and incoherence. Crabb. 

t 5 X-TRAv'A-6A.TE, V. w. J[L, extra, beyond, and 
vagor, to wander; Old Tr* extravaquer.) To 
wander out of limits. )Varburton. 

^X-TRAV-^-gA'TIQJNT, n. Excess. SjnoUett. 

JiX-TRAv'A-SATB, V. a. [L. extra, beyond, out 
of, and vds, a vessel; It. estravasare; Sp. ex~ 
travasarse ; Fr, extravoAer.) [i. extravasatbd ; 
pp, BXTRAVASATING, EXTRA VASA.TEI).] To 

force out, as of ducts or vessels. ^^^Extrava- 
sated blood.** Arhvthmt. 

5X-TEAv-A“S ACTION, n. [It. estravasazionei 
Sp. extravasadon ; Fr. extravasa;tion.’\ The act 
of forcing, or the state of being forced, out of 
the proper vessels or ducts. Extravasation of 
blood.** Arbiethnoi. 

fiX'TRA-VAs'CV-LAR, a, [L. extra, without, and 
vasoulum, a small vessel.J Not within the prop- 
er vessels. Eavyrenee, 

t¥X-TRAv'®-NATE [ 9 k 8 -traiv*e.nfit, W. Ja,% Sks- 
tr?-vS'n£t, S, K, Swt.], a, [L. extra, without, 
and vena, a vein ; Sp. extravenarse, to get out 
of the vessels.] Let out of the veins. GianvUle, 

feX-TBA-V^R'SIQN, n. [L. extra, without, and 
vorsi(^ a turning ; verto, verstss, to turn.] 

1. The act of throwing out. 

2. The state of being thrown out. [r.] Boyle. 

t fiX-TRA-V£RT^ V. a. To turn out. Boyle. 
t jpX-TRfiAT', n. Extraction. denser. 

5X-TRE.MEV a. [L. extremes ; It. estremo ; Sp. 
extremo-, Fr. extrSme,} 

1. Outermost; utmost; farthest ; most re- 
mote; as, **An extrema limit*’; ** Extrema 
verge.” 


2. Being in the highest degree ; as, ** An ex- 
treme case ** ; “ Extretne necessity.” 

3. Ser\’ing in the last resort; as, *‘An ex- 
treme remed}*.” 

4. t Severe ; rigorous ; strict. 

If thou be Premie to mark what is amiss, who shall 

abide it.-* Psalm m Common Prayer. 

Extreme wictian, the Roman Catholic rite of anoml- 
ing any person at the point of death. 

Syn. — See Excessive. 

5X-TREME', n. 1. Highest degree of any thing; 
utmost point. 

And feel by turns the bitter change 

Of fierce ertrewff, eatt ernes by change more fierce. JUilton, 
Avoid extremes, and shun the faults of such 
Who still are pleased too little or too much. Pope, 

Happiness and misery are the names of two extretnes, the 
utmost bounds whereof we know not. Locke. 

2. End ; termination ; extremity. 

Midway between the extremes of both promontories. i>amj»er. 

3. pi. Points at the greatest distance from 
each other; as, “The golden mean between 
two extremes,** 

Extremes meet — a proverb, to collect and explain all the 
instances and excmpuhcations of which would constitute 
and exhaust all philosophy. Colertdge, 

4. pi. Great sufierings ; distress ; urgency. 

Tending to some relief of onr extremes, Milton. 

5. pi. (Logic.) The subject and predicate in 
a i^'llogism. 

6. pL {JSIath.) The first and the last terms of 

a proportion. Davies § Peck. 

Syn.— -See Extremity. 

5X-TREME'L^;SS, a. Having no extremes ; with- 
out beginning and without end ; infinite. 

jpX-TRBME'tiY, ad. In the utmost degree ; very 
much; exceedingly. 

JPX-TRE'MIST, n. A supporter of extreme doc- 
trines or practice. Be. Rev. 

The extremists in both parts of this countiy are violent. 

Jb. 7Fet«st(?r,]8oO. 

jpX-TRfiM'l-TY, n, [L. extremitas ; It. est7'emitti ; 
Sp. extremiJad ; Fr. extr^niiU.) 

1. The part most remote from the middle; 
outermost part ; end; termination; bound. 

They sent fleets out of die Bed Sea to the extremities of 
Ethiopia. Arbuihnot, 

2. The highest degree ; the utmost point ; as, 
“ The extremity of cold or heat.” 

3. The utmost distress ; crisis of suffering. 

He promised to relieve them belore they should be re- 
duced to « tremity. Clarendon, 

Syn. — Eitremky and end both mean tlio extreme 
part of a thing, as tlie eetremity or end of a line ; but 
extremity is opposed to the mi^e ; end, to the begin- 
nmg. The end of a journey ; the extremity of an 
island. Extremity is used both in the proper and im- 
proper sense ; extreme, in the improper sense. The 
extremity of an avenue : tlie extremity of distress or 
suffering j the extreme ot the fashion. 

fiX'TRl-CA-BLE, a. That may be extricated; 
capable of extrication. Cockeram. 

:6x'TRI-CATE, V, a. [L. extrico, extricatus ; ex, 
from, and triceie, hinderances.] p. extricated ; 
pp, extricating, extricated,] To disembar- 
rass ; to free from perplexity ; to set free ; to 
liberate ; to disengage ; to disentangle. 

Great difficulties which reason cannot well extricate itself 
out of. Loche, 

Syn,— See Disengage. 

fiX-TRf-CA'TIQN, n. The act of extricating; 
rescue ; disentanglement ; liberation ; as, “ Ex- 
trication from embarrassing circumstances.” 

5X-TRIn'SJO, ) (js, [I,, extrimecus ; extra, 

®X-TRlN'Sl-CAL, > out, or without, and secus, | 
side ; It. esinmeoo ; Sp. extrinseco ; Fr. extrin- 
sigm^ External | outward ; not intimately be- 1 
longing; not intrinsic ; extraneous. I 

To the one we are formed by nature; the other is, as It 
were, foreign and extrimiced. Jaurkc, 

Qyn, — See Exterior. 

jpX-TRjK-Sl-cAL'l-TY, n. The state of being 
extrinsiesd. * Roget. 

JgiX-TRlN'Sl-CATx-Ly, od. From without ; exter- 
nally; outwardly.* BramhaU. 

9X-TRlN'Sl-OAL-NjBSS, n. The state of being 
extrinsical. * Asa. 

jpx-TBd'l-TiVB, a. [L. extra, to go out from ; 
ea^ra, beyond, and so, it%m, to go.J Hovixm oar 
going out. [r.] Cokndge. 


JPX-TROR'S.^L, a. (Bot.) Noting the direction 
of parts of a plant, as anthers, w^ich are turned 
from their axis ; extrorse. Brande^ 

JpX-TRORSE', a. (Bot.) Turned outwards ; ex., 
trorsal. Gray. 

j&X-TRp-V^R^SIQN, n. (Med.) A term applied 
to malformations of the body in which a part is, 
as it were, turned wrong side outward. Braude. 

t JPX-TRO'CT', V. a. \Ij. extruo, exti'uctus.l To 
construct. Byrom. 

f JPX-TRC‘0'TIQN, 72. A building. Cockeram. 

t JpX-TRtJC'TJVE, a. That extructs or con- 
structs ; forming into a structure. FulJve. 

t^lX-TRtJc'TQR, n. A builder; a fabricator; a 
contriver ; a raiser. Bailey, 

5X-Te0de', V. a. [L. extf'udo\ ex, from, and 
trudo, to thrust ; It. estrudere.'] JV. extruded ; 
pp. EXTRUDING, EXTRUDED.] To thruSt OUt ; 
to drive out or off ; to expel ; to oust. 

They concluded that the sea had been extruded by the 
mud. Woodward, 

^IX-TRO'IJIQN (-zhun), n. [It, estrusione^ Act 
of extruding or driving out ; expulsion. Bailey. 

When, upon the extrusion, of tlie whigs. Johnson. 

?X-TU'B]gR-ANCE, n. [It. extuberanza.'] A swell- 
ing; a protuberance. Moxon. 

PX-TU'B^IR-AN-CY, n. Extuberance- Gregory. 

^IX-TU'B^IR-ANT, a, [L. extubero, extuheratis, to 
swell out.] ’Swelling out; standing out. Ex- 
tuberant lips.” Gayton. 

t ^3X-TU'BER-ATE, f). n. [L. extubero, extubero- 
To stand out ; to swell out. Cockeram. 

t ?X-TU-B5R-A'TION, n. [L. exiith€ratio.'\ State 
of being extuberant ; an extuberance.i'hriWon. 

fiX-TlI-MfiS'C^INCE, n, [L. extumesco, extumes- 
ems, to swell up.] A swelling. Cotgrave. 

Jpi^-U'BJglR-ANCE ($gz-yii%§r-?ins), 7i. [L. exube- 

ro, exubet’ana, to come forth in abuncfance ; It. 
esttberanza; Sp. €xztbera9i<na ; Fr. exubfh'ance.'] 
The state of being exuberant; overflowing 
plenty; overgrowth; superfluous abundance; 
luxuriance ; richness ; as, “ Exuberance of vege- 
tation ” ; “ Exuberance of fancy.” 

Syn.— See Exuberant, Plenty. 

jp:^-U'B5R-AN-CY, n. Exuberance. StilUngfieet. 

]p^-U'BJglR-ANT ( 9 gz-yil'ber-aRt), a. [It. estibe- 
rants ; Sp. exmerante ; Fr. exuberant. — See 
Exuberance.] Over-abundant ; plenteous ; 
copious ; very fruitful ; luxuriant ; rich. “ Ex- 
uberant spring.” Thomson. Exuberant good- 
ness.” Boyle. 

Syn. — Exuberant and luxuriant are both applied 
to vegetation in a flourishing state.' Exuberance ex- 
presses tilt* excess ; luxuriance, the perfection* Exvr 
hermit spring, fertility ; luxuriant growth or vegeta- 
tion ; abundant harvest ; plentiful crop ; copious sup- 
ply. — Exuberant intellect or understanding ; a luxu- 
riant imagination or fancy. 

jp^^lI-U'BjpR-ANT-LY, ad. In an exuberant man- 
ner. 

®:^-U'BER-ATE, V. n. [L. extibero, exuheratm ; Xt. 
esuberare ; Sp.eawSerar.] To abound, [r,] Boyle. 

JglX-Oc'COUS, a. See Exsuccous. Browne. 

t gX-U'DATB, 1 ?. n. & a. [L. exudo.] To pass 
through the pores ; to exude. Brovme. 

fiX-y-DA^TIQN, n. [Fr. exsvdation.] 

1. The act of exuding or sweating. “ A gen- 
eral exudation out of the cutis.” Wiseman. 

2. That which is exuded. “An exudation of 

the herb.” Bacon. 

JgJX-fJDB*, V. n. [L. extfdo ; ex, from, and sudo, to 
sweat; It. sudare; Bp.sudar; Fr. exsuder.'] [t. 
EXUDED ; tip- EXUDING, EXUDED.] To pass or 
flow out of animal or vegetable bodies through 
the pores ; to issue as oy sweat. “ Honey ex- 
tiding from all flowers.” Arbuthnot. 

®X-tJDE', V. a. To discharge by the pores; to 
throw out ; as, “ Many trees ejmde gum.” 

3g:?-tJL'05R-ATB, V. G. [L. exulcero, exuloeratm ; 
ex, from, and ukero, to ulcerate ; an ulcer ; 
It esuloerare', Sp. exulcerar; Fx, fxule^irer.j 
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EYE-TOOTH 


EXITLCERATE 

[i EXrLCERATED 5 pp. EXULCEHATING, EXUL- 

CERATED.] 

1, To make sore with an ulcer ; to ulcerate, 

Cantharides applied to any part of the body exulcerate it. 

JStxcon* 

2. To irritate ; to fret ; to exasperate. 

Froward, txvLlcerated^ and seditious spirits. Bp, Bemiolds. 

S^-O’li'C^R-ATE, V, n. To ulcerate. Baco?i, 

t a. Yexed; ulcerated. Bacon, 

5:?-TjL-cpR-A'TIQN, n, [L. exulceratio% It. csul- 
ceraztone ; Sp. exulccracion ; Fr, exulcemtioti.] 

1. {Med.) Superficial ulceration. Palmer. 

2. Irritation ; exacerbation j exasperation. 

** This ulceration of mind.” Hooker. 

5;:^-f5’L'C5R-A-TlVB, «. [It. emlcerativo 1 Fr. 
exitlceratM That exulcerates or makes ulcer- 

Hollandi. 

3g;:^-Dli'C?R-A-TQ-RY, a. [Sp. exulceratomo.'] 
Causing ulcers ; exulcerative, [b..] Huloet, 

]g.^-fJLT' (?gz-ultO, n. [L. exuUo ; ex, from, 
and mlto, to leap ; It. esultare ; Fr. exu/ter.] [t. 
EXULTED ; pp. EXULTING, EXULTED.] To re- 
ioice exceedingly; to rejoice in triumph; to 
be in transport ; to triumph. 

The goddess goes exulting from his sight. Dniden. 

5::sf-'0'IT'ANCE, n. Transport ; exceeding joy ; 
triumph*; exultation; exultancy. “We nave 
great cause of exultance” Goo, of the Tongue. 

^^-OlT'AN-CY, n. Transport ; exultation ; tri- 
umph ; rapture ; exultance. [».] Hammond. 

JlX-t3*LT'ANT, a. That exults ; rei'oicing exceed- 
ingly ; triumphing ; exulting. “ With such ex- 
uUant sy mp athy and j oy.” More. 

fi]^-yL-TA'TIQN, n. [L. exuUafio : It. emUazione ; 
Sp. exultacion.) An act of exulting ; transport 
of joy; triumph; rapturous delight. “Instances 
of devout exultation.'* Atterhury. 

^;:^-t3'LT'lNG3^). a. Triumphing; rejoicing greatly. 

jBi:5:-0LT'JNG-LY, ad. In an exulting manner. 


which the crustaceous animals throw off their 
old shell, and form a new one- Ogilvie. 

&X yd* TO. [L.] After one’s wishes; accord- 
ing to a vow. Sears. 

BY, may come from A. S. ig, an island. — Hence 
comes eyot, or eyet, a small island. Johnson. 

EY'A-LSt (I 9 -ISt), n. A Turkish government or 
principalit} under the administration of a vizier 
or pacha of the first class. Simmonds. 

tEY'AS (I'as), [Fr. mats. “Our ojvn word 
was* sometimes formerly written nyas.** John- 
son.) A young hawk just taken from the nest. 
“ Little eyasses that cry out.” Skak. 

t EY'AS (i'as)* Unffedged. Spenser. 

EY'AS-MOS'KJgT, «. [It. mtischetto*, Fr. mow- 
cKet.) A young, unfledged sparrow-hawk. Skak. 

EYE (i), n . ; pi. e?e§ (iz)- [Goth, augo ; A. S. 
gjye ; Dut. o^g ; Ger. au ^ ; ^ 

oKos or oKal?.og; L. octUus^ 9 T J 
It. ochio ; Sp. ojo ; Fr. eeH.) e, 

1. The organ of vision. 

■With an eagle’s ev*** aad a vult- 
nre’s heart Swan. 



t EX-On'DATE, V. a. [L. exundo, exundattes^ 
To overflow ; to abound ; to inundate. Bailey. 

fiX-VN-DA'TlQN, n. Overflow ; inundation. “ The 
regular eaMndaticrh of the Nile.” [n.] Geddas. 

|i^-fTN'Gy-LATE, v. a. [L. ex, from, and ungula, 
a claw, a hoof.] To pare off, as nails or other 
superfluous parts, [it.] Maunder. 

px-tJN-GU-LA'TIQN, n. The act of exungulat- 
ing, [iL] Crabh. 

tJgiX. U^PJpR-A-BLE, a. [Ij, exupercd)ilis.'\ Con- 
querable; s’uperable; vincible. Johmon. 

t Je:X-U'PER‘'ANCE, w. {L. exuperantia.) Over- 
balance ; greater proportion. Fotherhy. 

t^X-ir^PJlR-i^.NT, G. Overbalancing; of greater 
proportion. Bailey. 

t ®X-fj^P|!R-ATE, V. a. [L. exupero, exuperatus.) 
To excel ; to surmount. Cookeram, 

t JfX-ti-P^R-A'TigN, n. The act of exuperating, 
excelling, or surmounting. Cookeram. 

t n. The act of rising or impear- 

ing, Baxter. 

t a. [L. exvrgo, exurgens, to rise 

out; ex, out of, and ewrgo, to arise. T Arising ; 
commencing. jDr. Favour. 

t EX-tJs'Ol-TATE, V. a. [L. exmdto, Bxusdtaius.) 
To stir up ; to rouse ; tn excite. Bcdley. 

fBX-fJST' ( 9 gz-hst'), 1 ?. a. [L. exuro, exustus.} 
To bum up ; to consume. Cookeram. 

(§gz-tistVun), n. A burning. Bailey. 

¥:y*T6^Vl-A-BLE, a. That may be cast off. Clarke. 

feg35-y ft V 9 - 9 ) ^n. pi. [L.] 

L Whatever is put off, or shed and left, by 
animals or by plants ; the cast skin, shells, &o., 
of animals. Woodward. 

2. {Geok) The spoils and remains of natural 
objects deposited at some great change in the 
earth, as fossil remains of animals. LyelL 

Jei]^-i&-Vl-A'TrON, n. lL.^exmix, the oast-off skin 
of certain animals.] {Zo&U) The process by 


ber gives ute to every otner puit “ 

about us. Addwoiu \ \ 

i*6^In the figure, a is the “ 

sclerotic membrane; b the cornea; c the choroid 
nieinbrano ; d the retina j e the vitreous humor , f the 
crystalline humor or lens; g the aqueous humor; h 
the iris ; % the ciliary ligament 5 k the ciliary pro- 
cesses ; I the ora serrata of the ciliary body ; m the 
canal of Petit , « the foramen of Soemmering ; 0 the 
sheath of the optic nerve; p the substance of the optic 
nerve ; q the central artery of the retina. Eng. Cye. 

2. Ocular knowledge; sight; view. 

Before whose egee Jesus Christ hath been evidently set 
forth. GuL lu. 1 . 

3. Power of perception. 

The eyea of your understan^ng being enlightened. JEph. i.l8. 

4. Aspect J regard ; as, “ To have an eye to 
one’s interest.” 

5. Notice; observation; watch; vigilance. 

After this jealousy, he kept a strict ej/e upon him. V Estrange. 

6. Face; front. 

Ucr shall you hear disproved to your ^e$. Shak, 

7. Any thing formed like an eye. 

Colors like the eye of a peacock’s feather. JVfewfon. 

8. A small perforation ; an eyelet ; as, “ The 
eye of a needle.” 

9. A small catch to receive a hook ; as, “Hooks 
and eyes.** 

10. A bud of a plant. 

Vine shoots to be left with three or fbur eyea of yonng 
wood. Evelyn. 

11. A small shade of color. 

Red .... with an eye of blue makes a purple. Boyle. 

12. A hole or whey-drop in cheese. 

13. {Naut.) A loop or ring : — a position of 
direct opposition ; as, “ To sail in the eye of the 
wind.” 

The eyes of a vessel, (JVhwt.) a familiar phrase for 
the forward part. Bam. 

EYE, n, [Teut. ey, an egg. — See EgoJ^ A 
brood. “ An eye of pheasants.” Todd. 

EYE ( 1 ), V. a. [i. EYED ; pp. EYING, EYED.] To 
watch ; to keep in view ; to observe, 
nature’s wa1ks« shoot iblTy as it flies. 

And catch the manners Uving as they rise. JPojge. 

t Et’E (i), V. n. To appear ; to show ; to look. Shak. 

EtE'-AT-TRACT'lNG, a. Attracting the eyes. 

Clarke. 

All (i^bftwl), n. The globe or apple of the 
eye. Shah. 

E'ifE'-BfiAM (x^bSm), n. A beam or glance from 
the eye. Shak 

Ef E'— BOLT, n. {Naut.) A bolt with an eye or 
ring at one end. Jjana. 

ElfE'BRiGHT (I'brtt), n. {Bat.) The plant eu- 
phrasy ; Evpnrmia officinalis ; — formerly sup- 
posed to be eflioacious in clearing the sight. 

j EiTE'-BElGHT-EN-lNG (I'brIt-tD-Ieg), a. Olear- 

! ing the sight, Miltm. 


E$'E’BR5W (I'brbd), n. The hairy arch over the 

I eye ; the brow. ^ Hay, 

EYED (id), a. Having eyes ; — used in composi- 
tion ; as, “ Bright-eyed.” 

E$‘E^— DROP (I'drSp), n, A tear. Shak. 

EYE'-FLAP (I'fldp), n. A piece of leather that 
covers the eye of a coach-horse ; a blinder. Ash. 

EYE'-GLANCE (x'gldns), n. A glance of the eye ; 
quick notice of the eye. Spenser. 

EYE'-GLAsS (I'glSs), n. 1. A glass to assist the 
sight; spectacles. ^ ^ Shak. 

2. A glass in an optical instrument that is 

next to the eye ; eye-piece. Newton. 

3. {Med.) A small glass, porcelain, or metal- 
lic vessel, used for applying lotions to the eye. 

JDunglison. 

EYE -GLOT-TING, a. Feasting the eye to satie- 
ty. Spe7iser, 

BYE'lASH (i’Ksh), n. 1. The line of hairs that 
edges the eyelid. Johnson* 

j §, One of the hairs on the edge of the eyelid. 

EYE'LBSS (I'les), a. Wanting eyes ; deprived of 
sight ; blind. “ Eyeless in Gaza.” Milton. 

EYE'LgT (I'let), n. [Fr. oeillet, a little eye,] 

1. A hole* for the light, &c, JoMison. 

2. A hole to receive a small cord or lacc in 
parts of dress, <Src. ; a loop-hole, Wise^nan. 

EYE-LfiT-EER' (i-l§t-€r'), n. A small pointed in- 
strument for pieicing eyelet-holes ; a stiletto. 

Simmoiids. 

Ef E'LpT-HOLE (laet-hsr), n. A hole in a gar- 
ment in which the eye ot a button or lace is put ; 
a hole in a sail for a rope. Ash. 

t EYE^Ll-AD (i'l?-?id), n. [Fr. (mllade.) An eyc- 
glance ; an eye-beam. — See CEiliad. Skak. 

Ef’E'LlD (I'ljd), n. The membrane or skin that 
closes the eye. “ Sleeping eyelids.** Shak. 

EYE'-QF-F^ND'ING, a. That offends the eye. 
“ Eye-offending marks.” Shak. 

EYE'-PIEOE, n. The lens, or combination of 
lenses, which is nearest to the eye in a tele- 
scope, or by means of %vhich a distinct view of 
an object is obtained ; eye-glass. Brande. 

EYE'pIt (I'pit), n. A pit, or cavity, in the orbit 
of the eye. Goldsmith. 

EtB'-PLEAS-lNG, a. Pleasing the eye ; gratify- 
ing the sight. Sir J. Davies. 

EY'BR (i'§r), n. One who eyes. Gayton* 

E^E^-sAlvE (fsav), n. Ointment for the eyes. 
“ And anoint thy eyes with eye-sake.** Rev. iii. 18. 

E^E^-SER-VANT (I'sfer-vant), n. A servant that 
works only while watched, Jo/mso7i. 

EtE'-s£R-VlCE (I’fidr-viH), n. Service performed 
only under inspection. 

Not with eye-aervice, ai men-plcaiicr«, but w uprvanty of 
Chn«t. Eph. vl. 0. 

Ei^E'SHOT (I'shiSt), n. Reach of the eye ; sight; 
glance ; view. “ Out of eyeshot** Drydenm 

EYE'SiGHT (I'sit), n. 1. The sense of seeing; 
sight of the eye ; vision. 

Either my eyesight foilR, or thou lookest palo. Shak. 

2. Observation made by the eye ; inspection. 

Joeephue sets this down firom his own eyesight. IPilkins. 

E'YE’SORE (I'edr), n. Something offensive to the 
sight. 

Mordeeai was an eyesore to IXaman, Z^Eatraftge. 

E'S'E'-SPLICB, n. {Naut.) A peculiar kind of 
splice made with the end of a rope so as to form 
an eye or loop. Dana. 

EI^e’-SPOt-TBD, a. Marked with spots like eyes. 

Nor Juno'ft bird, in her eye-ipotted train. 

E^-E’-STaNE, n. The sheU of a small mollus- 
cous animal; — used for removing any sub^ 
stance from the cye by putting it between the 
lid and the eyeball at the inner comer and tear- 
iug it to work its way out at the other corner. 

Dtitnylisoft* 

ETE'-STKINO (J'»trti>g), n. The string of th« 
eye ; the tendon by which the eye is tnoeed. SAai. 

EfE'-TddTH (I'tftthl, »,} pl.nWrtUcK. The 
tooth on the nppe? j»w ne«t tm «sch side to the 
grinders ; a canine tooth ; a fang. Sa^, 
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EYE-WATEE 

EYE'— wA-T^iR (i'wM?r), n. Water for the eye ; 
a collyrium. Perry* 

EYE'wInk (I'wtngk), n. A wink, as a hint or 
token. Shah. 

WIT-NESS (iVlt-ngs), n* An ocular evi- 
dence ; one who sees a transaction or any mat- 
ter with his own eyes ; one who gives testimony 
to facts seen with his own eyes. “ Bye-mitmse- 
es of his majesty.” 2 Pet* i. 16. 


t E'5'NE (In), w. The obsolete or poetical plural 
of eye ; used by Spenser, Shakspeare, &c. 

O Helen, goddess, nymph, perfect, divine! 

To what, my love, shall I compare thine eiftte? ShaJs. 

EY'OT (I'ot), w. [A. S. ig^ an island.] A little 
island in a river. Blackstone* 

EYRE (&r) [ar, S. W* P. J. P. F, Ja* K* Sm* ; Ir, 
n. [L. iter, a journey ; Fr. erre, course.] 
(Ola Eng* Law*) A journey ; the journey or 


FACE 

circuit of the king’s justices : — a court of jus- 
tices itinerant. BurriU* 

JvLstMe xn eyre, an itinerant judge* 

EYR'Y (ir'e) [a'r?, W* P* J. E* F* Ja * ; Sm * ; 
a'r^ or eV?, K * ; Wb*l, n. [Teut. ey, an 
egg ; Fr. aire. — See Egg. j The place where 
birds of prey build their nests and hatch ; an aerie. 
^ The eagle and the stork 
On clifi^ and cedar-tops their eyriee huQd. JElUm* 

EY'SJgLL, n* See Eisel. 





E the sixth letter, and fourth consonant, of the 
9 alphabet, is a semi-vowel, and is articulated, 
as Vi by placing the lower lip to the upper teeth, 
but with the breath alone. — Fand F are some- 
times styled Idbio-dental aspirates* F has one 
unvaried sound, except in the preposition of, 
where it is pronounced like v. It corresponds 
to the diyamma [f] of the -aSolian dialect, to 
which it is closely related both in form and pow- 
er, and from which we have derived it through 
the Latin. —As a numeral letter, it ancienpy 
stood for 40, and, with a mark over it, thus [fj, 
for 40,000. — In chronology, it denotes one of 
the seven dominical letters ; also, Friday; — in 
music, the fourth tone of the natural diatonic 
scale ; — in heraldry, the nombril or navel point 
in an escutcheon. 


fA (Mus*) The fourth syllable, in order, of any 
scale: — the note F. 


PA-BA'OEOys (f^i-ba'shys), a* [Low 'L*fahacem\ 
ydha, a bean.] Like a bean j partaking of the 
nature of beans. Bailey* 

FA'B|-^N, a* Relating to, or resembling, the poli- 
cy of Quintus Fabius Maximus Verrucosus, an 
illustrious Roman who opposed Hannibal in 
Italy, and, in consequence of his dilatory but 
salutary measures, was called Cunctator (the 
Delayer) cautious; prudent; inactive. “The 
Fabian policy of Washington.” Qu, Rev, 


FA'BLE (fa'bl), n. [L. fdbula ; It. favola ; Sp. 
fahula\ Et. fable*) 

1, Any thing feigned ; especially a fictitious 
tale, intended to enforce some useful truth or 
moral precept ; an apologue. 

The word faUe is, at present, generally limited to those 
flcUons in which the resemblatoce to the matter in question 
Is not direct, but analogical; tibe other class being called nov- 
els, tales, 4». Whately, 

2, The series or contexture of events which 
constitute a poem ; the plot. 

The first thing to be considered in an epic poem is the 
fatHe* Addison. 

3, A fiction ; a falsehood ; an untruth. 

It would look like a foAJe to report that this gentleman 
gives away a great fi>rtaue by secret methods. Addison* 

8yn*^Eable [lA.fabula] and apolagvLo [Gr, dv6\o~ 
yos] are both used to denote a short fictitious story or 
tai!^ designed to enforce some moral precept: as, 
“ The fablM of ASsop.” Of these terms, feOie is the 
more common, and of wider application. Myth [Gr. 

has of late been much used in the sense of 
fable, fiction, or fabulous narrative. Partible [Gr. 
napaffoXfil, in its original sense a comparison or si- 
militude, IS used to signify a short tale, which con- 
veys a moral or religious truth ; as, « The parables of 
the Kew Testament.” — So© WovEn, Parable. 


FA'BXiE. V* n* [*. TABLED ; pp* TABLUfO, FA- 
blbdJ 

1- To feign ; to write fiction. 

That Satum^s sons received the threefbid reign 
Of heaven, of ocean, and deep hell beneath. 

Old poets mention, JMo 9 * 

2 . To tell falsehoods ; to lie. 

Let ASsop/ob^ though ihs fiiot X saw. ( Shak* 

FA'BLE^ i>. «. To fisign ; to tell of falsety. 

^ ^ mean to win. 

Or turn heaven itself into the hell 
Thou/dMese. mtpn* 


fX^BLED (fii'bld), a* Celebrated in a faUe or in 
fables. “ Hail# fabled grotto I ” TUMI* 


FA'BL^R, n* One who fables ; a fabulist. “ The 
classic Hurd* 

FJtBLIAUX(^ian^~^),n*pL [Fr.] (Lif.) Metri- 
cal tales by poets of the north of France in the 
12th and 13th centuries. Brande* 

PA'BHNG,|?. a. Feigning; speaking or writing 
fables or falsehoods. 


FA'BLING, n. The act of dealing in fables ; a 
fiction ; a myth. Story* 

FAB'RIO [fdb'rjk, S. P* J*E. F* K. Sm* Wb . ; feb'- 
rjkor fa'brjk, TF. Ja. C.], n* (Jj.fabrica, a work- 
shop ; faher, a worker in hard materials ; It. 
fahhrica\ Sp./aAnoa; Tt.fabrique.) 

1. That which is fabricated; a building; an 
edifice ; a structure ; a pile. 


"Why, here’s a fdbric that implies eternity; 
The building plmn, but most substantiaL 


lUddieton. 


2. Construction; texture. 


The fcOmric of gauze Is always open, fiimsy, and trans- 
parent Ure* 

3. Manufactured cloth. “Silks and other 
fabrics of the Bast.” Henry* 

Syn. — See Edifice. 


f fA B^RJO, V* a* To build ; to form ; to construct. 

The discipline of Geneva, trained and fdbrieked already 
to our hands. Milton. 


FAb'RI-CATE, V. a* \h* fahricor, fdbricatus\ 
^her, a workman ; Xt.fahbricare ; %g.fabrioar ; 
Fr. fabriqu&r*) [t. fabricated ; pp* fabri- 
cating, FABRICATED.] 

1. To build ; to construct ; to frame. “ New 
fancied and new fabricated republics.” Bvrke* 

He was not vain enough to think that any bill he could 
fdbncaU would be perfect. Pox. 

2. To manufacture ; as, “To/a6rtcafe silks.” 

3. To feign ; to forge; to devise falsely; to 
invent ; as, “ To fabrwate a story or a felse- 
hood.” 

This sense is retained among the Scottish 
lawyers ; for, when they suspect a paper to be forged, 
they say it is fabricated,^* Johnson* 

SyzL— See Feign. 

fAb-RJ-CA'TIQN, n* [L.fabriooMo ; It. fahhrica' 
zione‘, Bg* fabricacioni Ft. fabrication^ 

1. The act of fabricating; construction. “The 
fabrication of a new government.” Burke. 

2. Forgery ; falsehood ; fiction ; invention. 

FAb'RJ-cA-TQR, n* One who fabricates. | 

The almighty Fofyricator of the universe. Jffoioell. 

fAb'RI-OA-TRBSS, n. A female fabricator. Zee. 


FAb'RJLE, a* [L. fdbrilis'. It. fabbrile\ Sp. 
^ahril.) Belonging to work in wood, stone, or 
iron. Cotgrave. 


FAb'^-LIsT, n. [Sp. fabulista ; Fr. fahuUstef) 
An author or writer of fables ; a fabler. 


Chief he admired that learned piece 
Wrote by the fotnS&m of Greece. 


Ocmihom* 


fAb'I^-LIzb, V* n. To invent or relate fables ; to 
fable ; to feign. Smart. 


PAb-V-L5s^I-TY, n* [L. fabulosUas ; Sp. foSu- 
losiaad*) 

1. The state of being fabulous ; flatbulousness. 




A fabulous invention ; a fable. 


Mbm* 


^^^erodofeua hath beaprinkled h!a weii: with ma;^ 


FAB'U-LOfJs, a* [L. fahulosus ; It. Sp.fabu- 
loso’, Fx, fabuleux.) Feigned; fictitious; in- 
vented; not literally true. ** The fabulous birth 
of Minerva,” Ld* Chesterfield, 

Fabulous age, that age in a nation’s history which 
abounds in fable, or in which supernatural events are 
represented to have taken place. 


FAB'y-LOOs-LY, ad* In fiction; in a fabulous 
manner. Browne* 


PAB'y-LOys-NESS, n* 1. The state of being 
fabulous; fabulosity. 

The fohalo'umess of the heroical age of Greece. SUMngfleet* 

2. Practice of inventing, or of dealing in, 
fables. 

His CBoethius’sl history is writtea with elegance and vigor; 
but ms fabuloiusiiess and credulity are justly Blamed. Johnson* 

t PA'ByR-DfiN, n* ^v.faux bourdon.) (Mus*) 
An old name of a certain species of counter, 
point which had a drone base. Warner* “ The 
jahurden of a song.” Holland* 


F*g-c*dDE' [fa-s*d', Ja. Sm.; fii-sad', P. E* K* 
Wb.l, n* [Fr.] The face, front, or any prin- 
cipal elevation of a building. SrtUon. 

PACE, «. \L. facies^ form, probably from fojcto, 

to make; lt.faccia\ Sp./hr; Ft .face*) 

1. The visible surface ; the external form or 
appearance. 

A mist watered the wholeybee of the ground. Gen* II. 6. 
He looked and saw the face of things quite changed. MUton, 

2. The fore part of the head of man and 
other mammiferous animals, including the fore- 
head, eyes, nose, ears, cheeks, mouth, and chin ; 
the countenance ; the visage ; physiognomy. 

To laugh were want of goodness and of grace, 

And to be grave exceeds all power of face. * Pope* 

fiSF* The face tf birds comprehends the ophthalmic 
regions, cheeks, temples, forehead, and vertex ; — of 
insects, all the parts situated between the labrum and 
prothorax. Patmsr* 

3. The person ; the human figure. 

X hod not thought to tee ^yface* Gen* :]dvill. U. 

4. The fore part of any thing, or that part of 
a thing which is most easily seen. “ Darkness 
was upon ^heface of the deep.” Qen* i, 2. 

6. Look ; cast of the features ; air of the face. 

We set the best face on it we could. JDryden. 

3. Confidence; boldness. 


How many things there are which a man cannot, with any 
face or comelinees, say or do himself 1 Bacon. 

7. Impudence; audacity. 


This is Gie man that has the/oee to charge other* with 
making fiolse citations. HUatscn* 


8, (Geom.) The plane surface of a solid. 

Davies ^ Peck* 

9. (Anat.) The aspect of an organ. “The 

supenor of the stomach.” Dunglison* 


Face of a bastion, (Ml.) the two sides reaeliiiig firom 
tho flanks to the salient angle. — Face of a ppm, the 
superficies of the metal at 'the extremities of the muz. 
xle of the piece.— .Faesd of a. square, the several sides 
of a battalion. MtL Diet * — Face to fare, in confron- 
tation. “ Call them to our presence, face to face,** 
Sfcsk Immediately , without any interposing qb- 
ject, “ For now we see through a glass, darkly ; bi** 
then face to fare.” 1 Cor. xiii. 19. — To accept onPs 
fsce, to show one a favor, and grant his request. 
Xlx.21. — To mahe faces, to distort the face. Skaki*-** 
To set the face against, to be opposed to ; to c^posp., 
Syn.— See CouBTBNAMCE. , ^ , 
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PACB, V. a. [i* PACED ; pp, pacing, paced.] 

1. To meet in front ; to confront ; to oppose 

with, confidence. “To^ce the enemy, in the 
field of battle.” Addison* 

2. To oppose with boldness or impudence; 
—with down or out. 

Here's a villaitt that would face me doum. She 

3. To Stand opposite to ; to stand fronting. 

Four fronts, with, open gates, /aciw the different quarters 

of the world. Pope, 

4. To cover with an additional superficies ; to 
invest with a covering in front. 

The fortification of Soleure is faced with marble. Addison. 

PACE, V, n. 1. To carry a false appearance. 

Suffolk doth not flatter, /ace, or feign. Shak 

2. To turn the face. “ Face about, man.” 
** Facing to the left.” Drgden, 

rACE'-CL6TH, n, A cloth to cover the face of 
a dead person. JBrctnde. 

FACED (fast), a. Having a face ; — used in com- 
position ; as, “ Piump-^hceef.” 

FACE'-CUARD, n, A mask used by workmen to 
defend the face. Cmbb, 

FACE''L5SS, a, Being without a face. Bailey, 

FACE'-PAINT-ER, n. One who paints portraits ; 
a portrait-painter. Dry den. 

FACE —PA TNT- 1 NG, n. The art of painting the 
face, or of painting portraits. Dryden, 

FA9'?Il, n. 1. One who faces, or opposes w'ith 

impudence ; an impudent person. Halliioell, 

2. A violent blow on the face. Marryatt. 

(^fas'§t), n. \lt.faccettai Sp.faceta; Fr. 
jdeette^ 

1. Anysmall surface or face. “ Diamonds cut 

-mth facets ” Bacon, 

Moat insects are furnished with compound eyes, which 
consist of several hexagonal /’loeM, united together in such 
manner as to form « large, dark-colored protuberance on 
each side of the head. Coaangs, 

2, {Ancit.) A term applied to an articular cav- 
ity of a bone, when nearly plain. Dunylison, 

t FA-CETE', < 1 . [L.facetus.J Gay ; cheerful ; wit- 
ty; facetious, “ A/ace^e companion.” Burton. 

fA^'^T-^ID, a. Cut so as to have numerous faces 
or facets. Francis, 

f F.<3l-CBTE'LY, ad, 'Wittily ; merrily. Barton, 

t FA-cEte'N^iSS, n. The quality of being facets 
or guy ; wit ; jocularity ; facetiousness. Males, 

(fa-ss'she-s), n, pi, [L.] Witti- 
cisms ; sallies of wit or humor ; jokes ; pleas- 
antry. More. 

FA-CE'TIOyS (fji-sS^shqs), a, [L. facetits ; face-- 
iicB, witticisms ; It. faceto ; Sp. facecioso*; Fr. 
faa'^ienat.l Witty ; jocose ; Jocular ; pleasant ; 
humorous ; merry; as, A. facetious person, or 
s^facetiovA reply.” Barrow, 

FA-CB'TIOV'S-LY Cf?i-sS'shus-l§), ad. In a face- 
tious manner ; jocosely. ’ Water land. 

FA‘OB'TIOys-NjSss, n. The quality of being 
facetious ; cheerful wit ; mirth ; gayety ; jocose- 
mess ; pleasantry. 


Iwid preserve hti Si^if^ ~ 

FA-c£tte',w. [Fr.]A little face ; a facet.^^.J'bAw. 

FAcH, n. A Turkish medicine used as an anti- 
dote against poisons. Crdbb, 

FACIAL (fa'shal),' a, [It, faoaiale ; Fr. facial,'] 
Belonging to the face ; as, **The,^cfia? vein." 


currency 

the hole _ 

iertmsj to the anterior extremity of the alveolar mar- 
gin of the upper jaw, while the other extends to the 
Mme point from the most prominent part of the fore- 

Brands, 

fA'OIAL-LY, ad. In a facial manner* 

(fi-'sh^nt), n. [L. faeiOf faciens, to 
do. J A doer ; an agent. 

^feised; but it tin in theftetor in the 
mind of the faetentt JSj,. Backet, 

FBCWS (fE^sh§-kz), n, 1. (ZoM,) A term applied 
to express the general ai^ect or external char- 
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acter of an animal, as it appears on a casual or 
first view. Craig, 

2. {Anat,) The anterior part of the head; 
the face. Dunglison, 

FAg'jLE (fis'iO, a, [L. facilis, facio, to make ; 
It./rt«7e; iS^,factl; Fr. facile,] 

1. Easy ; not dirficult ; perforniable or attain- 

able uith little labor. “ Work facile and de- 
lightful.” Evelyn, 

2. Easily surmounted; easy to be conquered. 

The facile gates of hell too slightly barred. JUilton. 

3. Easy of access ; affable ; not haughty, su- 
percilious, or austere. 

I meant she should be courteous, yhci7e, sweet. JB. Jbnson, 

4. Pliant ; pliable ; flexible ; easily persuaded 
to good or bad ; ductile to a fault. 

Adam and his facile consort, Eve. Milton, 

rAg'iLE-LY (fas'jl-Ie),a^. Easily, [n.] Chapman, 

FA9'ILE-NESS, n. The quality of being facile j 
easiness to be persuadem [k..] Beaumont, 

PA-CiL'l-TATB, V, a, [It. facilitare ; ^-p.facili- 
tar ; Fr, faciUter^ from li, faciiitasy facility ; 
faciliSi easy.] [i. facilitated ; pp. facili- 
tating, FACILITATED.] To make easy or ea- 
sier ; to free from difficulty. 

•! 'o * I” •■‘.'.‘I . t* 11 rVo pi'-tf’.i. « d 

T *1 , J .» ! ' a . : u i uoi. ^ T '*1 i‘i i‘ 

I*:' .i*.'!!*.. li ■ ‘ M i.L.iic /iiW. 

FA-CIL-|-TA'TIQN, n. The act of facilitating, 
*“ The jacilitation of commerce.” Johnson, 

FA-CIlT-TY, 71, \li,facilitas I faciliSy easy; It 
'faeilith ; Sp. faalid'ad ; Fr,fdcilite,] 

1. Quality of being easy or facile; easiness to 
be performed 5 freedom from difficulty ; ease. 

Some gentlemen are not terrifiedby the /ociZity with which 
governnicnt has been overturned in Prance. JBurke. 

2. Iteadiness in performing ; dexterity. 

The faeiUttt which we get of doing things by a custom of 

doing makes them otten pass in us without our notice. Locke. 

3. Easiness of access; affability; complai- 
sance; urbanity; condescension; civility; po- 
liteness. 

He offers himself to the visits of a fidend with/aa7tVy. South. 

4. Ductility ; easiness to . be persuaded to 
good or bad ; ready compliance. 

FadtUy is worse than bribery. Bacon, 

6. The means by which performance is ren- 
dered easy ; convenience. 

Another set arc planted upon the margin 
of the sea abounding in evaty facUUy Ibr 
business of fishing. 

Syn. — See Ease. 

f FAy-l-NE'Rj-OtJs, a. See Facinohous. SJiak. 

FA^'ING, n. 1. An ornamental covering; a cov- 
ering put on the outside of any thing by way of 
decoration or of defence ; as, ** The Joctny of a 
wall or a building.” 

2. An ornamental or protective lining near 
the edge or front part; as, The facing of a 
garment.” 

3. (Aft7.) The cuffs and collar of a military 

jacket : — the act of turning to the right, or left, 
or completely about. Mil* Diet, 

FAp'lNG, p. a. Having the face towards or oppo- 
site. 

FA9'1NG-LY, ad. In a facing position. Clarke. 

fFA-clN'Q-ROtJS, a. Ha. facinorosus ; facimiSy 
a ’ deed, a crime.] Wicked ; atrocious ; very 
bad. He is of a most facinoram spirit.” Shak, 

t Fj4t-ClN'Q-ROys-N£ss, w. Atrocious wicked- 
ness ; atrocity. Bailey, 

PAo-sTM'l-I>l!,n,.; pi. FXc-sTfjd'i-LE^. [An abbre- 
viation of I/, factum and simiU, made alike ; 
fachf to make, andsimilis, like.] That which is 
made exactly like ; an exact copy of any writing, 
engraving, or other work of art. PoionalL 

fAo-sTm'I-L^J, V, a. To represent by fac-simile ; 
to copy exactly. [R-] Qu, Hev, 

fAct, n. llj, facivm;faciOf to do ; It./af^o; Sp. 

hecho; Fx.Jait,] 

1, That which is, or which exists ; a reality ; 
a thing done; an act; an incident; a circum- 
stance; an event. 

Whatever really exists, whether sece8«ax%' or rtloffvely, 
may be called a fwt. Irons, 

Matter of fart breaks out o&d biases with too great an 
evidence to be denied. SautJL 


of a river or arm 
carrying on the 
Brande, 


Matter oPfaet also denotes what is certain, ftS opposed to 
matter of doubt. IVheujell. 

2. A feat ; a deed ; an achievement. 

He who most excels in Jact of amis. Miltoru 

FAC'TION, 71, [L. f actio ; facio, to do ; It. jar 
zione\ S^.faccioni Fr. faction.] 

1. A combination against the government ; a 
party, or poition of a party, that promotes dis- 
cord or contention ; a junto ; a cabal. 

I sing the civil wars, tumultuous broils. 

And bloody ^acho/w of a mighty land. Daniel. 

2. Discord ; dissension ; disagreement, [n.] 

They remained at Newbury in great faction among them- 
selves, Clarendon. 

3. (A«c. Hist.) An appellation given to the 

different troops or companies of combatants in 
the games of the circus. Brande. 

Syn.— 'In a free and constitutional ;^ovcrninent 
the people are generally, more or less, divided into 
patties , as, “ The Tory and Whigyartics of England.** 
Party is a more comprehensive, and less offensive, 
term than faction^ junto, or cabal, A national, soc' 
tlonal, or liberal party \ an odious faction*, an in^ 
tnguing junto or cabal, 

t pAc'TIQN-a-RY, n, A factioniat. Shak. 

t FAC'TION-jpR, 71. One of a faction. Bp. Bancroft, 

PAo'TrON-iST, 71, One who promotes faction or 
discord. EomishJhc^^07l/s^g.” Bp. Hall, 

FAc-TIOH'-frAiRE ' (lak-shun-ArO, n, [Fr.] A sol- 
dier detailed for any service . — a sentry ; a sen- 
tinel. Burn, 

fAc'TIOUS (fdk'shys), a, [L. factiostis ; facio, 
to do ; l%,fazioso ; Hp.faccioso ; Fr.yiW/Vifa;.] 

1. Given to or promoting faction ; loud and 
violent in a party ; turbulent. 

That /acCoitf and seditious spirit that has appeared of 
late. Chcutrrjteld. 

2. Proceeding from faction. Factious tu- 
mults.” K, Cfiarles, Factious q|uarrels.” 
Dryden, “ Factious opposition.” Mxlton, 

3. T Active; earnest; eager; zealous. 

Be faciiota for redress of all these grieft. Shak, 

Byxl,’-- Factious is applied to the temper or dispo- 
sition of men ; seditious, to their conduct. A factious 
temper, or demagogue ; a seditious pamphlet, coiuluct, 
or multitude ; disorderly conduct ; turbulent passions $ 
a turbulent demagogue. 

FAC^TIOUS-LY (f&k'shu8-lrt» <^d. In a factious 
manner. 

FA0'TI01,TS-NjEss (filk'shv«-n«8), n. Quality of 
being factious ; inclination to faction. Bp, Bull, 

FAC-TF'TIOUS (f?k-«sh'v«), a. 
facio, to make ; It. jdttizio ; Sp- faeticio ; Fr. 
factice.] Applied to what is the result of use 
or art ; made by art, in opposition to what is 
made by nature ; not natural ; artificial. 

The factitious stones of chemists being easily detected by 
an ordinary lapidist. /lay. 

To Mr. Locke the writings of Hobbes stiggestwl much of 
the sophistry displayed in the first iKKik of his essay on the 
factitwm nature of our inorai piiuclples, IHmiart, 

Factitious diseases, diseases produced whol- 

ly, or in part, by the patient, lloblyu, 

FA.C-tF'TIOVS-LY> <^d. In a factitious manner. 

FAC-tI”tious-n£ss ffi^k-nsh'uis.nls), n. The 
quality of being factitious or artificiaL Scott, 

FAC*TI-tIve, a, [L. facio, f actus, to make,] 
Tending to make or cause ; causative. 

Having a factitive or causative seuse. Frcf.J. W* QWbe. 

t fAc*T|VE, a. Having the power to make. 

Ton axe creator-like, .ftxcHre, and not destructive. Botroa. 

fAc^to, [L.] (ZftMo.) In fact. Bomisr, 

fAc'TOR, n. [L., from j^'o, to do ; It^fattore ; 
Sp, factor I Fx.faeUm,] 

1. (Law.) An agent or substitute ; psrldcular- 

ly a mercantile agent employed to sell goods 
or merchandise oonsigned or delivered to him 
by or for his principal ; a commission merchant ; 
a consignee. Boiwier, 

A diitlBgniihM ttom a hraker by being Intrusted 

with the possession, nmnugenient, and control ot the goods, 
and by being nuthonxeU to buy and sell m his own nune «• 
well as m that cf his prindpoL JturHU, 

2. A steward of an estate, who lets lands, 

collects rents, &c. [Scotland.] Simmonds, 

3. (Math.) A name given to each of several 
quantities which are multiplied into each other 
to form the product ; — any quantity vvhich will 
divide another : — thus 4 and 6 are the factors 
of 24; 1, 2, 3, 4, and 6 are factors of 12. Brande. 
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fiAc TOR-A^E, n, (ComJ) Agency of a factor; — 
commission or allowance to a factor. JVctrburton* 

rAc'TOR-fiss, n. A female factor, [u..] Ford. 

PAC-T6'RJ-AL, a. Relating to a factory. Craig. 

PAC-TO'Rl-AL, M. {Algebra.) A name proposed 
by Arbogast for the different cases of the ex- 
pression x'l P. Cgc. 

FAC'TQR-SHIp, n. The business of a factor ; a 
factory. Sherwood. 

fAc'TO-RY, n. [It. fattoria ; Sp. factoria ; Fr. 
factorey'ie.l 

1. An establishment or building occupied by 
factors who conduct trade in foreign or colonial 
parts ; as, “ The English factory at Canton ” ; 
“The York factory of the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany,” &c. 

2. The collectire body of factors who conduct 

trade in any place. London Ency, 

3. A manufactory, or place where any manu- 
facture is carried on ; workshop ; mill. Eroicne. 

PAC-TO'TUM, n. \L. fac totuniy do all;/aceo, 
to do, and totus, all.] 

1. A doer of all work ; one who can turn his 
hand to do any thing ; a handy deputy or servant. 

Tip. Art thou the doxainus? 

Host. Factotmi here, sir. JS. Jonson. 

2. (Printing.) A border within which printers 

enclose an initial letter. Crabb* 

PAot'U-AL, o. Relating to, or containing, facts, 
[ii*] West. Pev. 

pJlC’tum^ n . ; pi. facta. [L.] 

1. (Law.) A thing done ; an act or deed : — 

a culpable act ; a fault : — a thing done in 
writing ; a deed : — fact, as distinguished from 
law. Burrill. 

2. (Arith.) The product of two quantities 

multiplied by each other. Crahb. 

FAot'URE (fakt'yyr), n. [Fr.] 

1, t The act of making ; construction. Bacon. 

2. (Com.) An invoice or bill of parcels. 

Simmonds. 

FAc'l^-IJEf n.pl. \h.facula^ a little torch.] (Aj- 
tron.) Certain luminous streaks upon the sun’s 
disk, amongst which the maculm^ or dark spots, 
usually appear. Uind. 

hPAo'y-LfiNCE, n. Clearness ; brightness- Scott. 

FAC^UL-TY, n, (li.facuUas ; facilis, easy ; facia, 
to do; li.faciutb; S^.factcltadi 'Fr. faculty.] 

1. Power, in general- “The fifth mechani- 
cal Wi/^ins. 

2. An original or natural power of mind or 
body, as seeing, speaking, thinking, &c. ; abil- 
ity; capability; capacity. 

I apprehend that the word/acirZfy is most properly applied 
to those powers of the mind which are original and natural, 
and which make part of the constitution of the mind. There 
are other powers which are acquired by use, exercise, or 
study, which arc not called jacHities, but nabits. Reid. 

Reason in man supplies the de&ct of other yoKndfi'es 
wherein we are inibrlor to beasts. H Estrange. 

3. Dexterity ; adroitness ; expertness ; clever- 
ness; knack; readiness. 

He had an exceeding good faettUy to find it himself where 
he could not show it others. LooKe. 

4. Personal quality ; disposition or habit. 

I am traduced by tongues which neither know 
My/acuUiasi nor person. S^ak. 

5. A department of the arts or sciences taught 

in the universities of Europe. The faculties 
are four in number ;-*of aits, divinity, law, and 
medicine. Brands. 

6. The masters and professors constituting a 
department of instruction in a European uni- 
verai^ ; as, “A meeting of the faculties.^ 

7. The body of persons who are intrusted 

with the government and instruction of a uni- 
versity or college, comprising the president, pro- 
fessors, and tutors. [tJ» S.] J. Quincy. 

8. The individuals constituting a scientific 
profession ; — particularly, when used absohite- 
Ijr, the whole body of licensed medical hnd sur- 
gical practitioners. 

The obf tinocy of liOxd Chcaterflcld’s deafhew had Induced 
him to yield to the repented advice of the facu!^ to try 
whether any benefit could be obtained fay a journey to Spa. 

9. (Law.) Privilege ; license; delegated right 

or power. Bcmner. 

Sysu— See Ability, Gift, Powbb. 


fAc'UNB [fefc Vd, TF. J. F. Sm. C. Wh . ; fg-kiind', 
S. K.), a. llj.yacundtis;forffan\ to speak.] 
Eloquent. ** Facwid voice.” [r.] Chaucer. 

FA-CtJN'DI-OUS, a. Eloquent; full of words. 
[r.] Bailey. 

FA-etJN'DI-TY, n. (L.facunditas.) The quality 
of being facund ; eloquence. [b.J Cockeram. 

FAD'DLE (fid'dl), n. [Corrupted from to fid- 
dle, to toy with the fingers.] To trifle ; to toy ; 
to play ; to dandle. [A low word.] Bailey. 

t FADE, a. [Fr.] "Weak ; flat ; insipid ; faint. “ A 
fade sweetishness.” Bp. Berkeley. 

FADE, «. n. [L. xado. to go, especially to go hasti- 
ly. Todd. — Fr.faAe, insipid. Junius. Johnson. 
— See Vade.] [f, faded ; pp. fading, faded.] 

1. To disappear quickly ; to vanish. 

It faded on the crowing of the cock. Shdk. 

2- To perish gradually ; to decline ; to decay ; 
to wither. “ We all do feme as a leaf.” Isa. Ixiv. 6. 

3. To lose color, lustre, or distinctness- 

A crown of glory that/arfetA not away. 1 PeL v. 4. j 

The greenness of a leaf noon fading into a yellow. Boyle. 

FADE, V. a. To cause to wither or lose color. 

Ho winter could ids laurcls/ad*'. I>ryden. 

F AD' JfD, p. a. Y anished ; — withered ; decayed. 

FADE'L^JSS, a. Unfading. Needier. 

fAd^E, V. n, [A. S.fegan, to join; 'DMt.vcegen) 
Ger.fiigen. — fasg, a bundle. Garnett.'] 

1. To be suitable ; to suit ; to fit. 

Clothes 1 most get; this tasluon will not fadge with me. 

Beau. ^ PI. 

2. To live in concord or amity ; to agree. 

They shall bo made, spite of antipathy, to fadge together. 

3. To succeed ; to hit. L* Estrange. 

JKS* Obsolete or low and ludicrous. 

fAD^-E, n. 1, A covering of undressed leather 
inclosing a bundle of patent or other valuable 
leather. Simmo7ids. 

2. A bundle of sticks; — a large wheaten 
loaf; a bannock. [Scotland.] Simmonds. 

fAd'JNG, «. 1. Decay; weakness. Shertcood. 

2. t A kind of dance. “ Such delicate bur- 
dens of dildos m.dfadingsl’ Shak. 

FAD'lNG, p. a. That fades ; losing color or dis- 
tinctness ; as, “ N fading flower.” 

FAD'ING-Nj&SS, w. Liability to fade. **The^«i- 
ingness of beauty.” W. Mountagu. 

FA'DY, a. Losing distinctness or color ; fading. 

Survey those walls, in. fady texture clod. Shenstone, 

FM'CAh (fB'kal), a. See Fecad. 

F.M'CE§ (iB^aSz),n. [L.l (Med.) 

1. Sediment; dregs; lees; settlings after dis- 
tillation and infusion. Boblyn. 

2. Excrement ; alvine evacuations. Quincy. 

FJEC'U-L.a (fSkVla)> W.; pi. fjscuLjE. [L.] 

1. (CAcm.) Dregs; lees; settling. Crahb . 

2. (Bot.) The nutritious powder of wheat or 

other things; farina; starch; — written also 
fecula. Loudon. 

fAe'EY, n. & a. See Fairy. Spenser. 

t fAf'FLE (f&ffl), V. ft. [Of uncertain etymolo- 
gy, unless a corruption off amble, which is prob- 
able. Todd.] To stammer. Barret. 

FAg, V. n. [L. fatigo. Johnson . — Perhsyps a 
consequential usage of fegan, to fadge. Itick- 
areteon.] [i. fagged ; pp. fagging, fagged.] 

1. To grow weary ; to become tired. 

C!r<dghton withheld his force Ifil the Italian began to fag. 

Mackenzie. 

2. To perform menial services for another ; 
to drudge. 

, How did ye toil, and/og, and fame, and firetl Oent.Moff.V'^ 

FAg, ». a. To beat; to compel to drudge for an- 
other. Todd. 

FAG, n. L [Ferhaps from fegan, to join, to 

fadge. Richardson. — W. that which 

umtea.] A knot or excrescence in cloth. Todd. 

2. [See Fag, v. n.] An under schoolboy 
compelled to drudge for another. Fags at 
Eton school.” Braavde. 

. 3. (Naut.) The end of a rope untwisted or 
loosened through frequent us©. Bt4m. 


PAg— fiXD', n. 1. The end of a web of cloth, 
generally made of coarser materials. Johnson. 

2. The latter and meaner part of any thing. 
,In comes a gentleman, in the /af^ewrf of October, dripping 

with the togs of that humid and uncertain season. BurAe. 

3. (Naut.) The fringed end of a rope. Ash. 

fAg'GTNG, n. 1. A beating or thumping, Scott. 
2. The system of drudging for another en- 
forced at the English schools. 

fAg'OT, n. It. Jagotto; Fr. fagot. 

Menage suggests its derivation from Gr. ioKtlos, 
a fagot, and Richardson from A. S. fegan, to 
join, — See Fadge.] 

1. A bundle of sticks or twigs bound together ‘ 
for the fire. 


She, wretched matron, forced, in age, for bread. 

To strip the biook with mantling cresses spread, 

To pick her yrintry fagot from the thorn. 

To seek her nightly shed, and weep till mom. Goldsmith. 


2. Bars of steel bound together and weighing 

120 pounds, Simmonds. 

3. (Mil.) A person hired to appear instead 
of another at the muster of a company. Addison. 


fAg'OT, V. a. To tie up in the form of fagots ; 
to bundle together. Bryden. 


fA- got' to, n. [It., a bundle of sticH^.] (Jtfus.) 
A brass wind-instrument blown with a reed, 
which may be taken in pieces, whence the 
name ; a bassoon. Dwight. 

pAhl'JPRZ, n. [Ger. fdkl, gray, and erz, ore.] 
(Min.) Gray copper ore. Brands. 


FAHL'ORE, n. [See Fahlerz.] (Min.) Gray 
copper ore ; fahlerz. P. Cye. 

FAH'LUN-lTE, n. (Min.) A hydrated silicate of 
alumina, — a mineral so called from its being 
found at Fahlun, in Sweden. Brands. 

PAH-RF4N-HEtT' (fh-r^n-hlt'), a. Applied to a ther- 
mometer, or to a thermometric scale, in which 
the freezing point of water is fixed at 32 de- 
grees, and the boiling point at 212 degrees ; •— so 
called from the inventor.— See Thermometer. 


FBIKJrCB (fa-yuns'), n. [The origin of the term 
is open to dispute ; by some it is supposed to be 
derived from Faenza, in Italy ; by others, from 
in France. FairhoU.) A general term 
comprising all the various kinds of glazed earth- 
enware and porcelain. F'airhoU. 

FAIL (fSI), V. n. [Gr. tr^dXXoyai ; L. faUo, to de- 
ceive ; It. faUire\ S^.falir\ Fr. faillir. — Dut. 
faalen\ Ger.fehlen',t>an.feile\ Gael, failinni 
W.jfaelu.] \i. FAILED ; pp. failing, failed.] 

1. To be deficient ; to fall short ; to lack. 

Ye Bhall be troubled, for the vintage ehaliybxZ. Im. xxxii.Kk 

2. To lose strength ; to give out ; to become 
feeble ; to sink ; to decline ; to decay ; to wane. 

I perceive 

Thy mortal eight to fail. MiUon. 

3. To die ; to perish ; to decease- 

Had the king In hie laet eickneae /aiW, 

Their heads should have gone off. Shak. 

4. To become extinct ; to be wanting ; to be 
missed ; to disappear ; to cease. 

Help, X.ord, for the jgedly man ceaseth; for the foithfhl 
fail ftom among the children of men, Ps. xii. 1. 

6. To miss ; not to succeed. 

At least our cn^oue foe hath failed, who thought 
All like himself rebellious. Milton. 

6. (Com.) To become insolvent or bankrupt; 
to suspend payment. Craig. 

FAIL, f . a. 1. To disappoint ; to desert ; to for- 
sake ; to abandon ; to neglect to assist or sup- 
ply; not to aid; to omit to help. 
hearts them for fear,” LuTce xxi, 26. 

The ship was now left alone, as proud lords be when for- 
tune fmU them. iSkHney. 

2, To be wanting to. 

There shall never fail thee a man on the throne. ljSr«’npsiI,4. 

The In venttvo god, who never /mife hie part Bryden. 

3. t To deceive ; to cheat. [A Latinism.] 

So lively and so Ske, that living sense it faUed, JS^inmaer. 

FAIL,». 1. tlleficiency; want. Shak. 

2. Omission to do any thing ; delinquency. 

He will, wlthonit faO, drive out from before you the 

i^ 10. 


Stbcdt. 

FelL 


3. tBeath; demise; decease. 

How grounded he his title to the crown 
Upon our/m7? 

t fail' ANCB, n. Omission; failure. 




FAILING 


PAIL^ING, i?. ». Being deficient; — declining, 
decaying ; — missing ; — becoming insolvent. 

FAIL'ING, n. 1. Decay ; declension. “ 
of eyes and sorrow of mind.” Deui, xxvih. 65. 

2. Imperfection ; fault ; weakness ; frailty ; 
foible; error; mistake. 

JEven good men have many temptoHone to *®5J^** P*®? 
conflicts with those enemies which war against the soul, 
many failings and lapsea to lament and recoTer. ifopers. 

PAIL'JNG-LY, ad. By failing. Clarke. 

rAl£.'LIS,n. [Fr.] (Sen) A failure or fraction 
in an ordinary, as if it were broken, or a splin- 
ter taken from it. traige 

PAIL'URE (fai'yvr) [ai'yttr, TK J-C . : fi'lyvt, S. 
K . : iSl'dr, F. Ja . ; Sl'm F. Sm.], ». [Fr. 
faildteA 

1. The act of failing; deficiency; cessation. 
« A universal faV^trf^ . - . of 

“ A lit- 


‘ A uni versal/uf 
2. Omission ; ir)’--'! ■; !'■» u in : ‘ : '•■ip. 


tie inadvertence ; 'iXfrrtuf' <'r mic*ii )iy. boian., 

3. Want of success. 

The most common cause of /at7icre is attempting too 
much, and doing too Uttle. W tygleswon/i. 

4. A lapse ; fault ; dereliction. [n.J JoJit^on. 

5. (Com,) Suspension of payment; insolven- 
cy; bankruptcy. Siimm^ids, 

Syxi.-“See Bankruptcy, Imperfection. 

FAIN (fjn), a, [M. Qot\i,faihan ; A. S. f(zgm ; 
Svv. ^ 

1. Glad; pleased; delighted; rejoiced. 

No aiive so fain as I. ShaJc, 

2. Glad to do a thing, under certain circum- 
stancefci, rather than do worse. 

The learned Caatalio was fata to mahe trenchers at Basle, 
to keep liimself from starving. Ijockc. 

3. Fond; desirous; ambitious, [n.l 

Tea, man and birds are fain of climbing high. Shok, 

PAIN, adL, Gladly ; very desirously. 

JTaiM would I something say — yet to what end ? SliUon. 

t fAiN, w. n. To wish ; to desire fondly. Spenser, 

PAINT, -j. n, [Past pxrticiple of the A. 
gean^ to become musty, to decay. Horne I ooke, 
— Fr. /twer, to fade, to wither. 
Minsheu. Skmner.' — It, faun, weak; Fr./af- 
oluggish-— G*iel.,/h»yi, faint; 'bH, faiifiU.} 
n.P.ii:rTED ; pp, faintxn'o, painted,] 

1. To pass aw.iy quickly; to vanish. 

GUdal clouds, while we gaze upon them, faini beflnw the 
eye, and decay into confusion. 

2. To lose the animal functions, and become 
motionless and senseless ; to swoon. 

Thfl ‘ young women and young men tor thirst, 

and feU down. JWitA vU. 2J8. 

3. To grow weak ; to lose strength or power ; 
to become enfeebled. 

Allthelandof Canaan jTointed by reason of famine. 

Oan, xlv. 26. 

4. To sink into dejection or depression ; to 
decline in courage or zeal. 

Meu ought always to pray, and not to j'bint. Lvke xviil. 1. 

PAINT, V, a. To depress ; to enfeeble. 

li, faints me 

To tMhk what follows. ^oX*. 

PAINT, a. 1. Wanting strength, vigor, or spirit; 
languid ; drooping ; weak ; feeble ; inclined to 
swoon. 

|;^u came ftom the field, and he was /oapnt. Om, xxv, SO. 

2. Not bjright ; pot vivid ; dull. 

The blue, compared with these, is n print and dark color, 
and die indigo and violet are much darker and/amter. A'eurton. 

3. Weak; feeble, as sound. “The sound 


hea^ never won flair lady. OldFrpvnrb, 

5 j D^ected ; depressed ; cast down. 

The whole head Is sick, and the whole heart ia/wmf. isa.i. d. 

Syn.— is less than Itmgmd, Famt heart: 
teeoA effort, voice ; faint or feeble resistance ; lansuid 
feeling. — Fitvntaesa is more transient than languor. 

PAINT' BRAW, i>, a. To delineate lightly. Savage. 

FArNT'IIEART-jpD (fint'hurt-ed), a. Cowardly; 
timid ; lacking courage. 

Fear not, ndlther be J'in/^ii-kearted, Jba, vll. i. 

PAINT'HEArT-^D-LT, ^ jTimoBousl/; in a 
cowardly maimer. Sherwood. 
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pAlNT'HEART-?D*Nj£sS, ». Cowardice ; time- 
xousness ; fear. Arnway, 

FAINT'ING, n. A swoon ; loss of animal motion. 

Hence famtmgs^ swoonings of despair. Milton. 

FAINT'JNG, p. a. Swooning ; growing faint. 

FAINT'ISH, a. Somewhat faint. Search. 

FAINT'|SH-NJSsS, n. The state of being fain tish. 

A certain degree of heat lengthens and relaxes the fibres, 
whence proceeds the sensation of jainttsfuiess and debility 
on a hot day Arbuthnot. 

FAINT'LING, a. Timorous ; feeble-minded. “ A 
faintling, silly creature.” [b.»] Arbuthnot, 

FAINT'LY, ad. With faintness ; feebly ; languid- 
ly ; timorously. Walsh. 

FAXNT'N^ISS, n, 1. The state of being faint; 
temporary loss of animal motion; languor. 

As she WHS speaking, she fell down toxfamUtm, Esdr.xcv.lb. 

2. Want of energy or perseverance. 

Unsoundness of counsels, or Jaintneas in following and 

effecting the same. bpenscr, 

3. Want of brightness or ^ vividness ; as. 

Faintness of coloring in a painting.” 

4. Feebleness or weakness, as of sound. 

5. Lack of confidence or of courage ; dejec- 
tion ; depression ; timorousness ; irresolution- 

I will send a faintnAss into their hearts. Levit, xxvi. 36. 

FAINTS, n,pl. An impure spirit xvhich comes 
over first and last in the distillation of whiskey ; 
— the former being called the stro7ig, and the 
latter the weak, faints, and both being much im- 
pregnated with fetid essential oil. hre, 

FAINT'y, os. Weak; languid; faint. Dry den. 

jjpgfs. « provincial j much used in the west of Eng- 
land.” Walker. 

rAm (fir), a. [A. B.fager, or ftegr-, Dun./ager; 
Sw. foyer ; Icel. fayr^ 

1. Free from speck, spot, or blemish ; spot- 

less. “ water.” Bacon. “ A/azV, white, 
linen cloth.” Rubric. ^ 

2. White ; clear ; as, “ A fair complexion. 

3. Pleasing to the eye or the mind ; beauti- 
ful ; handsome j comely. 

A. fair olive-tree in a pleasant field. Fccles. xxlv. 14. 

Thou art a fair woman to look upon. Oen. xii. 11 . 

jjpy- “ Fair seems, in the common acceptation, to 
he restrained, when applied to women, lo the beauty 
oftheiace.” Johnson, 

4. Pleasant ; not cloudy ; clear. 

fair weather cometh out of the north. Job xxxrli. 2. 

5. Favorable ; pro^erous ; as, “ A/aiV wind,” 

0, Promising ; affording reasonable ground 

of hope; likely. 

Yourself, renowned prtnee, stood as/oir 
As any comer I have looked on yet 
For my affection. Shak. 

7. Plain ; obvious ; distinct ; well-defined ; 
unobstructed. 

Close by my side she sat, and fair in sight Brydm. 

8. Practising no fraudulent or insidious arts ; 
frank; open; candid; ingenuous. 

The rogue and fool by fits Is fair and wise. Tope, 

9. Peaceful ; not foul ; not effected by insidi- 
ous or by violent means. 

lie passed the rest of his age in his own native countir, 
and died a fair and natural death. iempU. 

10. Just; equitable; reasonable; deserved; 
merited; condign. 

ITis doom is fair. 

That dust I am, and shall to dust return. Mdton, 

11. Honorable ; honest ; not base or unworthy. 
“ Fair words and good counsel.” U Estrange. 

Tor to reduce her by main torce ^ 

Is now in vain i by fair means, worse. Hudfbras. 

12. Legible ; plain ; as, “ A fair handwrit 
ing,” 

13. Pretty good ; somewhat above mediocrity ? 

more than middling. Roget. 

Syaau— A /airskln approaches to white; a dUar 
akin is free wm spots. A fair o<r white complexion ; 
ujfmr, htmdstme, or beautiful lady ; fair weather ; dmr 
sky. — A fair statement is one that is just to all par- 
ties concerned ; a cirar statement is easily understood. 

A fair otfavorahie prospect or situation ; wst recom- 
pense; rso«wtfb/« demand or charge ; judg- 

ment ; fair or liberal offer ; candid remark. —'Afiur or 
moderately good business : — a^*V or legible band. — 
A fair tradesman and fair dealing are terms equiva- 
lent to an honest tradesmanand dealing^ though 

hone^ is a stronger and more comprehensive term 
than jhinuss.— See Candid, Ci.£AR. 


FAIB-SPOKEN 

fAir (f4r), ad. 1. Frankly ; ingenuously ; com- 

plaisantly. flatterers to beware. 

Then most pernicious when they speak too jatr. Dryden. 

2. In good standing. “To keep fair with 

the world.” Collier. 

3. Soltly ; gently ; quietly ; as, “ To go fair 

and sottly.” Locke. 

To bid fair, to promise well; to be likely. — Fair 
and square, properly ; according to rule or propriety ; 
noting a suitable position. 

fAiR, n. 1. A fair woman ; a beauty. 

The king, unable to conceal his pain. 

Gazed on the Javr who caused his care. Di ydm. 

2, fP’aimess; — applied to persons or to 

things; beauty. 

Ky decayed fair 

A sunny look of his would soon repiur. ShaK. 

As the green meads, whose native outward ,/«?> 

Breathes sweet perfumes into the neighboring air. JSfareton, 

pAir. n. FL. forum, a market-place, or feria, a 
festW ; ; Sp. feria ; Fr. Joire.-W. 


‘^tL 


1. A meeting held at stated times in the year 
at particular places for purposes of traffic. 

Fairs are common on the continent of Europe. Ogilvie. 

In the United States/enrs arc almost unknown. They are 
recognized in Alabama and. m North Carolina, whew they 
are regulated by statute. ^ ilomw. 

2. A sale of animals on a stated time ; as, 
“ A cattle fair ” ; — an occasional sale of fancy 
articles for some charitable purpose. [XT. S.] 

FAiR, V. a. To make fair or beautifiil- 

Fairing the foul w'ith art’s false borrowed face, Shak, 
FAlR-CQM-PLfeX'IQNED (-yvnd), a. Having a 
fair complexion. Z/ittleton. 

fAir'-FAcED (-fast), a. Having a fair face. 
fAiR'— IiAiRED, a. Having fair hair. Clarke, 
pAiR'— hAND, a. Having a fair appearance. Shak. 
tPAlR'lIOOD(fAr'hCld),». Beauty. Foi^sUartyrs, 

PAIR'ING, n. A present purchased at a fair. 

The various/aw xngs of the country maid. G«I{; 

pAIB'ISH, a. Beasonably fair. Cotgrave. 

fAiR'LEAD-^R, n. (}fant.) A strip of hoard or 
plank with holes in it, for running ngmng to 
lead through : — also, a block or thimble used 
for the same purpose. Dana. 

fAiR'LY, ad. 1. In a fair manner; commodi- 
ously ; conveniently ; advantageously. 

■Within a trading town they long abide, _ , 

Full yairlg situate on a haven’s side, Jkryden. 

2. Honestly ; justly equitably s without shift 

or fraud. “ VaxL&ea fairly ploadea.** Bacon. 

3. Candidly ; ingenuously. 

As 1 Interpret /afr?// your design, , ^ , 

So look not with severer ey ea on mine. JOryden. 

4. "Without blots or blemishes ; legibly ; 
plainly; neatly. 

Here is the indictment of the good Ixird Hastings, 

Which in a set hand jairly Is uiigrossed. Shak. 

5. Completely ; without any deficiency. 

Let them say, ’tU grossly done* so it boJairJy dons, no 
matter. bhuk. 

0. Softly ; gently ; quietly ; without noise. 

But there she comes t I fairtu step aside, 

And hearken, it 1 may, her business hers. Milton. 

fAir'N®SS, n. 1. The quality of being fair; 
freedom from specks, spots, or blemishes; 
whiteness ; clearness. *♦ The fairness of the 
skin.” Mountegu. 

2. Beauty; comeliness; elegance. “Tnat 
. . . made boryatmew much the fairer.” Sidney. 

3. Pleasantness; clearness; as, **Fairtwss of 

weather.” Barret. 

4. Chndor ; ingenuousness ; honesty ; honor- 
ablepLess; equity^ 

There may be somewhat of vrhdom, bat Rttie of gobdpoee 
orybimowrin this conduct. Miwmry. 

5. Neatness ; legibility ; plainness ; as, “The 
fairness of a manuscript,'* 

fAie'-ONB (ffir'wttn), ». A feir woman \ a hand- 
some female; abeauiSf* Pope. 

fAir'-FlAy, ». Equitable oonduet i Just or Mb- 
eral action ; jfustioe. ** Aoeoardhig thf Mr* 
of the world.** mikhk. 

FAlR'-StfiM-lNG, a. Appearing fair. Cl^ke. 

fAie'--SPC-KBN (far'spe-kn), a. Spea^Sig hklT 5 
bland and civil m address. “ Anus, a mivwsL 
Ions fmr*spoke?i man.*' Hooker. 
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pAir^— WAy,«. The mid passage in a short chan* 
nel ; the navigable part of a nver. Simmotids, 

pAiR'— W iEATH-^JR, a. Noting what exists, or is 
done, in pleasant weather, or 'with little incon- 
venience. PGpe. 

PAiR'Y (fir'§), n. [Low L. fato^fatare^ to en- 
chant, from iu- fatum^ fate ; It. fata ; Sp. hada ; 
{Myth.) 

1. f Illusion; enchantment. Gower. 

2. t The land of illusions, or of the fays ; 

fairy-land. Chaucer, 

3. f The people of fairy-land. ^ Drayton. 

4. An imaginary diminutive being, in human 
shape, formerly supposed to possess ceitain 
powers over mankind, which "weie often exer- 
cised for mischief, but in general with more of 
humor than malignity ; a lay ; an elf. 

« During the sixteenth century, this word was 
used to signil^ the fays of romance, or human beings 
endowed with powers beyond those allotted to men.’* 
Keightley. 

Shakspeare uses fairy once in the sense of an en- 
chantress. — See Antony ^ Cleopatra, act. iv. scene 3. 

4^ “ Like every other word in extensive use, 
whose derivation is no: histoncally certain, the word 
fairy has obtained various and opposite etymons. 
Meyric Cassaubon, and those who, like him, deduce 
every thing from a classic source, however unlikely, 
— derive fairy from (ftfiPi a Homeric name of the Cen- 
taurs j or think that fde, whence fairy„ is the last syl- 
lable of nympho^, Sir W. Ousely derives it from the 
Hebrew peer, to adorn ; Skinner, from the A. S. faran, 
to fare, to go ; others, from feres, companions, or 
think that fairy-folk is qaan fair-folk. But no theory 
ia so plausible, or is supported by such names, as that 
which deduces the Eugliah fairy from the Persian 
peri. It is said that tiie paynim foe, whom the war- 
riors of the cross encountered in Palestine, spoke only 
Arabic, the alphabet of winch language, it is well 
known, possesses no p, and therefore organically sub- 
stitutes an / m such foreign words as contain the 
former letter ; consequently, pen became, in the mouth 
of an Arab, fen, whence the crusaders and pilgrims, 
who earned back to Europe the marvellous tales of 
Asia, introduced into the West the Arabo-Peraian 
word fairy. All that is wanting to this very plausible 
theory ia something like proof.— Leaving, then, these 
sporta of fancy, we will discusa the true origin of the 
words used m the Romanic languages to express the 
being which we name/hiry. These are, Fr. fade, fee ; 
Frovencal, 3 Sp. /ladai It. j^ta. In the middle 
ages, there was in use a Latin verb, fatare, derived 
from fatnm or feUa, and signifying to enchant. This 
verb was adopted by the Italian, Provencal, and Span- 
ish languages : in French it became, according to the 
analogy of that tongue, faer, fder. Piom this verb 
the French made a substantive, faerie, feene, illusion, 
enchantmeut, the meaning of which was afterwards 
extended, particularly after it had been adopted into 
the English language.** Keighdey, 

fAir'Y, a, 1. Eelating, or belonging, to fairies. 
Fairy valleys.*' Collins. 

2. Given by fairies. ** Fairy gold.*' Shak. 

Fairy ring, or etreie, a circular piece of ground in 
the fields, encompassed with a border of greener and 
fresher grass than that of tlie centre, forinerly sup- 
posed to have been occasioned by the midnight dances 
of the fairies. Craig, 

fAiR'Y-LAND, n, {Myth,) The imaginary land 
of the fairies. Chambers. 

fAiR'V-LIkb, a. Imitating the practice or man- 
ner of fairies. Shak, 

fAir' Y-STONB, n. A stone found in gravel pits ; 
a name sometimes given to the fossil remains 
of the echinus, &c. Craiy, 

tFAI^§l-BLE, a. Feasible. JBp, BaU, 

FAITH (iatth), n. [A. S. fiegth, he covenanteth 
or engageth, the third person sing., pres. ind. 
act., mjcBgan. to join, to covenant, to engage. 
TooAe*— It. fede; Sp. fe; Fr. foi, 
Skinner. Johnson,] 

1. Fidelity ; faithfulness ; truthfulness ; truth ; 
constancy. “ The faith of God.” Jtom. iii. 3. 
^^The always oontaiua In It the nottoa 

My other aelf, flie pa^er of my lift, 
whoae haling, wWle her faith to me remahu, 

1 ahould conoeaL Milton. 

2. A ToluntaiT assent of the understanding, 
foun^d on authority, to a system or series of 
propositions, and not to one insulated fact. 

JhjtitftitgeimraUy of apraoticflAuatnre. Wha*^. 

3. The doctrines or tenets believed ; a system 
of doctrines or religious truth ; creed. 

Om land, one JBlphss.iy.li. 


4t. Word of honor; promise; engagement. 

I have been forsworn 

In breaking faith with. Juba, whom I loved. Snak. 

5. (Theol.) Trust in God, accompanied with 
belief in revelation ; trust in Christ as a Saviour. 

Now faith is the substance of things hoped for, the evi- 
dence ot things not seen. JSed. ati. 1. 

Faith i:, that conviction upon the mind of the truth of the 
promuiCb and ihreatenings ut Goilniudc known in the gns- 
pei, ot tht, curtain ol tlie rewards and imiiialiincnta of 

the liiu Ui coiuc, w hich ctiablcs a man, in oppubitiun to all the 
teiiipcatinns of a coriuyt world, to obey G-od, in cxpcitatioii 
of an in\ laible rew ard hereaxter. JUr. C/a; he- 

Jd^ Faith is sometimes used, in conversation, inter- 
jecUonally, to signify on my faith, in truth, verily, 
“ Faiik, like enough.” Beau. Ft, 

Or do the punts or papers lie? 

Faith, air, you know as much as I. Swi/t. 

Syn. — See Belief. 

PAITH'—BRBACH, n. Breach of fidelity. Shak. 

t FAITHED (fatht), a. Honest; sincere; true. 
Thou bastard 1 would the reposal 
Ot any trust, virtue, or worth in thee 
Make thy words jeuthed i Siak. 

PAITH'Ft^L, a. 1. Having faith, or fidelity ; firmly 
adhering to profession, promise, duty, or truth ; 
trusty ; upright ; constant ; loyal ; true. 

A faithful, not a ceremonious friend. Marmion, 1630. 

Let us give n faithful pledge to the people that we honor 
Indeed the crown, but that we belong to them. Burke. 

2. That may confidently be relied on ; worthy 
of belief. 

It is a faithful saying. For if we be dead with hitn, we shall 
also hve with him. 2 Tim. h. 11. 

3. {Theol.) Firm in religious belief and duty. 

Be thou faUJftd unto death, and I will give thee a crown 
of life. JJtev. ii. 10. 

Syn. — Faithful, full of faith or fidelity, relates to 
the principle ; trusty, fit or worthy to be trusted, re- 
spects not only the principle, but other qualities. 
Faithful to engagements ; a trusty servant ; a loyal 
subject ; an upright citissen ; a true or eoTistant friend. 

FAITH'FUL-LY, ad. In a faithfuj manner ; with 
good faith. * South, 

PAITH*Fx5’L-N£SS, n. The quality of being faith- 
ful ; fidelity; constancy; truth. *^Thf faith- 
fulness is unto all generations.” Ps, cxiv. 90. 

FAITH'HISS, 05. 1. Destitute of faith, or truth- 
fulness ; perfidious ; treacherous ; false ; not 
true to duty, profession, promise, or allegiance. 

Abdiel, ftithftil found , 

Among the fa/itAlesa, ftithful only he. Milton, 

2. Unbelieving ; — particularly without a cor- 
dial belief in the revealed truths of Christianity. 

A. faithless Jew.” Shak. 

Be not faithles*, but believing. John xx. 27. 

Syn. — See Faithlessness- 

FAITH'L®SS-LY, ad. In a faithless manner; 
perfidiously. * Byme, 

FAITH'L^lSS-NfeSS, n. 1. The quality of being 
faithless; perfidy; treachery. 

Sharp ore the pangs that follow fedthlesmess. Edwards. 

2. Unbelief as to revealed religion. Johnson. 

Syn. — Faithlessness is a breach of faith ; wnfailh- 
fulness, a want of fidelity ; treachery and perMv imply 
a breach of fidelity and the betraying of confidence. 
A faithless friend acts contrary to faith or fidelity ; an 
uvfaithfkl one fails to perform his duty j a treacherous 
one betrays the confidence reposed in him ; a perfidious 
one draws from his friend secrets in order to efilhet 
his ruin. 


PAITH'WOR-THI-NjfiSS 

Trustworthiness, 


2. {Zoal.) Noting a part curved, with file 
apex acute. Brands. 

PAL'CAT-^:d, a. 1, Hooked; bent Hire a sickle 

2. {Astron.) Applied to the moon when she 
appears horned, which happens when she is in 
her first (D) and fourth (C) quarters. Brands. 

PAL-CA''TIQN, to. The state of being falcate; 
crookedness. Berham, 

fAl'CA-TOR, to. One who cuts with a hook or 
bill. Blount, 

FAl'CHION (ai'chvn or flTsh^n) [fiXTchun, S. W, 
J. Sm. ; faiTsliun, F. Ja. K . ; f3.1'ch^-¥n, P. ; fkl - 
ch^m, JVb.], n. ^. falx, a sickle or scythe It. 
falcions, a falchion; Sp.fa^ce; Fr. fatichion^ 
A broad sword with a slightly curved point. 

He fluug \aa falchion firom his side, and in the dust sat down. 

JSemans. 

FAL-Cll>*I-AN, a, {Law.) Noting a law proposed 
\yy Falcidius, a Roman tribune, which gave^ to 
fathers of families the power of bequeathing 
three fourths of their property, but deprived 
them of the power to give away the other fourth, 
which was to descend to the heir. Bouiier. 

fAl'CI-FGRM, a. [L. falx, falcis, a sickle or 
scythe, and forma, form.] (JiTOa^. & Bot.) Hav- 
ing the form of a sickle or scythe. JSamilton. 

fAl'CG, TO. [L.] A.) A genus of rapacious 

birds ; the falcon. JSngr. Cyc, 

FAL'CON (fSLw'kn) [fhw'kn, S, W. J, M. F. Ja, 
Sm. ; aTkn, P. K . ; filTfcon, WbJ], TO. [L./afco ; 
— so called from its hooked talons 
and beak ;falx, a sickle ; It. fal- 
cone I Sp. AuZcoto; Fr. faucon^ 

1. {Omiih.) An accipltrine bird 

of the family Falconides ; — partic- 
ularly of the sub-family FaloonintB, 
characterized by the beak, which is 
curved from the base and has on the ^ 
margin one or two strong teeth on 
each side ; a hawk. Baird, 

2. A name formerly applied to a 
large cannon which carried a shot 
weighing 750 pounds. Harris, Falcon. 

fAl'CON-®R (fkw'kn-^r), to. [Fr. jfaMCOTOntcr.] 
One who sports with or trains falcons. Shak, 



(lath'wttr-thf-nSs), n. 

Qu. Bex. 


t FAI't6ur (fli'tOr), TO. [Norm. Fx.faUour.) A 
scoundrel; a rascal. Spenser. 

FAKE, to. [A. S. fayan, to join.] (JVaw^.) One 
of the turns, circles, or windings of a cable or 
hawser, as it lies disposed in the coil ; a single 
turn or coil. Mar. Diet. 

PA-KtE', or PA'KIR WUh J 

Ja. ; fa-kfir', AL], to. [Arab., poor.) A sort of der- 
vis or Mahometan monk in gome Eastern coun- 
tries ; — written nUofaguir. 

FAI^cADB!, to. [Fr., from h. falx, falcis, a sickle.] 
{Man.) A kind of curvet; a quick curvet. 

horse is said to tanke falcades when he 
throws himself upon his haunches two or three times, 
as in very quick curvets. Farrier^s JfHct. 

pAL^OATE, cr. [LjJaloatvs ifalx, falcis, 
a sickle; It. falcate; Sp./cucado.] 

1. {Bot.) Bent like a siclde; fal- 
cateA Booth. ^ 


FAL'CO-NfiT, or FAL'CO-NfeT[fiTkq-n6t,Jh. Sm. 
B. ; fiLl'ko-nSt, iS. W. J. F. FC\, to. ]Fx,faucon^ 
nsauf\ {Ard.) A little falcon; the smallest 
piece of ancient ordnance. KnoUes, 

fAL'CON-^SN'TLE (faw'kn-jgn'tl), TO. A species 
of hawk ; a name applied to the female and 
the young of the goshawk. Fny. Cyc, 

FAl^cbJr' FVJFJ, n. pi, [L. fuXeo, a falcon.] 
A family of birds of the order Ao- 
cipitres, including the sub-families Folyhorince, 
Buteonincs, AquuiruB, Falconma, Milvtnes, Ac- 
dpitrinas, and Circints ; &dcous. way, 

fAl-CO-Jt! 'JfJSJ, n,pl, {Or- 
niih,) A sub-family of 
birds of the order Acaipt- 
tr$s and family Fakoni- 
dee ; falcons. Gray, 

PAL'CQ-NINE, a. {Omifh.) 

Noting a sub-family of ac- 
cipitnne birds, having the peregrinut. 

faloo or hawk for its proper type. Brands, 

fAl'CON-RY ^w^kn-ip), n. {It, falconeria; Sp 
halconeria*; Fr,fauconnerie\ L, faloo, a hawk*] 
The art of taking birds by means of falcons or 
other birds of prey, trained for the purpose ; 
hawking. In the 12th century it was the favor- 
ite sport of nobles and knights throughout Eu- 
rope. Brande. 

FAl*C^t-L A, n. [L,, a small sickle ;falx, a sickle-] 
{Zo'il.) A compressed, elongate, curved, and 
sharp-pointed claw, Brande, 


sharp-pointed claw, Bf^nde, 

FALD'AGB,n. [Low ; /a&to, afold. 

— A.’S.%/m, or/oM,afold.] {Old Eny.JLaw.) 
An ancient privilege in England of setting up 
folds for riieep in any fields within the manor 
of a lord for the purpose of manuring the 
ground ; foldage. Burrill, 

VAlD'FEE, to. (Law.) A rent or composition 
paid by tenants for faldage. Bedley. 

fPALD'lNG, TO. A kind of coarse cloth. 
gown of f aiding.** Chaucer, 
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FALLING-STONE 


Fi.I*'D|S-Tg-RY, n. [See FA.I.DSTOCL.] The seat 
or throae of a bishop within the ehancel. Hook. 

PALD^STd6li, n. [A. S.fald, a fold, and stoly a 
stooL — Mid. L. jaidistorium ; It- Sp. fuldis- 
torio; Old YT.faudesteui I ; Yx,fi^uteuiL} 

1. A portable folding-seat, similar to a camp- 
stool ; a folding chair. Fairholt, 

2- A folding-stool or desk, provided with a 
cushion, for a person to kneel on during the 
performance of certain acts of devotion. O^ilvia. 

3, The chair of a bishop, enclosed by the 

raiUng of the altar. Johnson. 

4. A kind of stool for the kings of England 

to kneel on at their coronation. Johnson. 

5, A small desk, at which, in cathedrals, 

churches, &c., the litany is enjoined to be sung 
or said. Hook. 

FA-Lto'NI-AN, a. {Geog.) RelatingtoFalernus, 
a mountain in Campania, in Italy, formerly 
noted fox its wine. Francis^ 

FA-LER'NJ-AN, n. Wine made from the grapes 
of Mount Falernus, in Italy. Clarke. 

FALL, V. n. [A, S. feallan ; Dut. vallen ; Ger. 
fallen ; j>o.Ti.falde ; Sw. fatla.l p. pell \ 
PALLING, FALLEN.] 

1. To drop from a higher to a lower ]^lace by 

the mere force of gravity. ** As the leafjhlleth 
off from the vine.^* Isa. xxxiv. 4. 

2. To drop from an upright to a flat or pros- 
trate position. 

Iiet Him tKat . . . standdth take heed leat he falL 1 Cor. x. 12. 

3. To sink in death ; to die ; to 'perisYi.Dryden. 

A thoumad *HiLn faU at thy aide, and ten thousand at thy 

Tig ht baud. 3cci. 7. 

4. To sink ; to become lowered. 

TThe baxometer began to JaXl with appalHng rapidity. ArMtt. 

Xf the dne weather has been of long duration, the mercury 
may/ofi for two or three days before any percepUble cliange 
takes place. £ranae. 

6. To empty; to pass at the outlet; to flow 
out at the mouth ; to disembogue. “ The Loire, 
and title rivers thotfall into it. * ArbutAnoL 

6- To depart from innocence, truth, duty, or 
faith ; to sin ; to err ; to transgress ; to lapse. 

Labor to enter into that rest, lest any man fall after the 
same example of unbelief. -mb. iv. 11. 

Cromwell, 1 chaige thee, ding away ambldon: 

, By that ein j«U the angels. Shak, 

7* To sink into a lower or worse condition. 

A poor, weak woman, faUen fVom fSk^vor. Sh<de. 

8. To decrease; to become less. “A good 

leg will /aW.” Shak. ** Rents will Locke. 

The ai fell to two ounces in the first Punic war. Ai^uthnoi. 

The greatness of an estate in bulk and territory doth fall 
under measure. jBaeon. 

9. To assume an air of discontent or dejection. 

I have observed of late thy looks axe fallen. Addison. 

10. To become; as, To fall sick”; “To 
fall asleep ” ; “To fall in love.” 

49r* These expressions are idiomatic, the verb in 
each case denoting entrance into a new state, as by 
the act of fiOUng. 

IV To happen ; to befall ; to come to pass; 
to bet. [Fipiperly, to fall out."] 

JCf tha worst Adi that ever fell, 1 hope I shall make shift to 
go withont hun. akcik. 

12. fTo end ; to terminate ; to issue ; to turn 
out; to in the result- “As the matter 

falls.*.* XProperly, to Jail ozd.} Shak. 

s^ my daughter, until thou know how the matter 
^ AutAiii. 18. 

13- To come into one’s possession with 
on, or idpoTu 

AU the lands wldchj^Z to her msjesty. JS^enser. 

Preferment /oZb on lidm that outs Mm ofit Shak. 

The sovereignty will tfpoa Maebeth. Shak. 

14. To be uttered carelessly, or as if by chance. 

Some exprassions /eZ2 firom him notvezy fhvorabletodie 
people of Ireland. Svi^t. 

JtSB^ *^Fall, with prepositions subjoined, has various 
metaphorical and consequential usages, the ibree or 
import of which must be collected from the context.’’ 
Miuihas^m. 

To fsU aboard of, (JVanh) to strike against; to run 
foul of ; to come In coUisiou ; — used of one vessel run- 
ning against another, tyhether by design or accident. 
JIfar. 7h j(bR asUm, (JVhttt.) to be driven back ; 

to retreat with the stem foremost : — to be outstripped 
or left behind by another vessel- Mar, Dict.^To fall 
atoay, to grow lean ; to become thinner. « In a Lent 
diet, people commonly away.” JSrbutknot . — To 
depart from innocence, truth, feith, allegiance, or 
duty- « These, for a while, believe, and,in time of 
temptation, faU atoay.^* Luke viii. 13.^ To be lost; 
to fode 5 to perish. TofaUbaek, to recede j to retreat ; 


as, <*To faU back from a promise.” — To fall calm, 
(Maut.') to cease blowing; to became calm. Mar. Diet, 
^To fall dozen, (JVhwt.) to sail or float down a nver 
with the current or tide. Mar, Diet. — To fall foul, to 
assault ; to attack. Mddison. — To fall from, to depart 
from adherence; to t&vo\t..^To fall home, (Jfaut.) to 
curve inwards, as the timbers or sides of a ship. — 
To fall in, to meet ; to concur. “ Objections fall in 
here. ’ ’ fVoodward. — To sink ; to subside : — (Mil.) to 
come into line ; to form m ranks. Bum. — 7*o /all %n 
zDitli, to coincide; to agree with. “Your own no- 
tion of dignity /attif in with mine of substance. ” Water- 
land. — To comply with ; to yield to. “ You will And 
it difficult to persuade learned men to fall m with your 
projects.” .Addison. — (JSTaut.) To discover, as a ship 
or land. Mar. Diet. — To fall oF» to separate from, j 
“ Languages need recruits to supply the place of those 
words that are continually falling off through dis- 
use.” Felton. -^To fall on, or upon, to rush at or up- 
on ; to attack; to assault. They fell on', I made 
good my place.” Shak. — To meet with, or find by 
chance. — TVi over, to revolt; to desert. “And 
dost ihou now fall over to my foes ? ” Shak. — To fall 
out, to happen ; to befall. It so fell out that ceitain 
playeis weo’errode on the way : of these we told him.” 
Shak. — To quarrel ; to disagree. “ How/eZZ you out ? 
say that.” Shak. — To fall short, to fail j to be deficient. 
Waller, — To fall to, to begin; to set about; to apply 
one’s self to. “ They fell to raising money.” Claren- 
don. — To go over to ; to submit to. He tliat gooth 
out, and falleth to the Chaldeans that besiege you, he 
shall live.” Jar. xxi. 9. — To fall zinder, to be ranged 
with ; to be reckoned with. “ The Georgies fall un- 
der that class of poetry which consists in giving plain 
directions to the reader.” Addison. — To be subject 
to ; to become the subject of, “ The eifects of heat 
will be sucii as will scarce fall under the conceit of 
man.” Bacon. 

jjgg^ ^^Fa.11 is one of those general words of which 
It is very difficult to ascertain or detail the full signifi- 
cation. It retains in most of its senses some part of 
Its primitive meaning, and implies, either literally or 
figuratively, descent, violence, or suddenness. In 
many of its senses it is opposed to rise; but in others, 
it has no counterpart or correlative.” Johnson. 

fALL, V. a. L To drop ; to let fall, [a.] 

And as she fled, her mantle she did/oZZ. Shak. 

2- To sink ; to depress ; to abase. “ To raise 
or fall his voice.” Bacon. 

3. To diminish ; to lessen ; to decrease. 

Yon fall the price of your native commodities. Zocle. 

4. t To yean ; to bring forth. Shak. 

Often improperly used for fell in the U. S. ; 
and it IS so used in some parts of England ; as, “ To 
fall a tree,” instead of, « To fell a tree.” Forby. 

fAll, 21 . 1. The act of falling ; the act of drop- 
ping from a higher to a lower place by the 
mere force of gravity; — the natural motion of 
bodies towards the centre of the earth. 

High o’er their heads a mouldering rock is placed, 

That promises a faU, and shakos at every blast. Bryden. 

2. The act of dropping from an erect to a flat 

or prostrate position; a tumble. A fall in 
wrestling.” Jurydc7i. 

TAy son, coming into his marriage-chamber, h^pened to 
have a /aZZ, and died- 2 Emir. x. 48. 

3. A rapid descent of water down a steep 
place ' a cascade ; a cataract. 

These /aZZs fof the MissonriJ, next to those of Niagara, are 
regarded as the grandest in Norfli America. J. Tkomae. 

4. The distance or space thro^h 'which any 
thing, as water, descends ; as, “ There is a fall 
at the mill of ten feet.” 

5. Destruction; overthrow; death. 

WaUWs/oZZ _ 

Whom I myself struck down. Snak. 

G. The act of sinking or becoming lower. 

A sudden fall of the baxometer In the spring or autumn 
indicates wind. Brandt. 

7* Discharge ; disemboguement, as of a river 
or other stream. *‘Thej^ff of the Fo into the 
gulf [of Venice].” Addison. 

S, Do'wnfall; degradation; declension from 
eminence ; loss of greatness or power ; deposi- 
tiotn from a high staldon or rank ; ruin. 

Hark but my/hS, and that that ruined me. Shak. 
9. Declension from goodness or innocence ; 
departure from faith or duty ; transgression ; 
apostasy;— particularly, the loss of their first 
estate by the progenitors of the human race. 
Thisrevoltof iMue is like anofocr^hS of man. Shak. 
OmlsmaJhle mankind, to vrhakJktM 
Begrad^to what wrstidiied sAte reserved} JflZfon. 

10- Decrease ; dimmulion ; de^dine. “ The ef- 
feot the faU of interest hath.” Child. 

IL Cadence ; deoSinatfon of sound ; a ink- 
ing or descent, as of the voice ; close- 

oniat strain sgMnt It had a dying ytdL BhoA 


At every fall smoothing the raven down 
Of darkness till it smiled. MUion, 

12. Chance; hap; accident; fortune; lot. 

“ Whatever yh/f may fall.” Shak. 

13. Declivity ; descent ; descension. Bacon. 

14. The act of felling or cutting down. “ The 

full of timber.” Johnson. 

16. t A part of female dress ; a kind of veil. 

Which gown i what faU'i what tire ? B. Jonsotu 

16. Land Measure.) Six ells, or the 

fortieth part of a rood. Craig. 

17. A trap for animals. Simmonds. 

18. The season when the leaves fall from the 
trees ; the fall of the leaf ; autumn. 

'What crowds of patients the town-doctor kills, 

Or how, lost fall, he raised the weekly bills. Jkryden. 


A honey tongue, a heart of gall. 

Is fancy’s spHng, but sorrow’s fall. BaUigh, 

Yet we have lost, I am told, fifteen hundred persons tins 
falL W. 2*em, IGtid. 

In North America, the season in which this [the fall of the 
leaf] takes place derives its name from that circumstance, 
and, instead of autumn, is universally called fall. Rees' Cue. 

The use of fall in the sense of avdnmn, though 
now very common in the United States, is compara- 
tively rare, or regarded as provincial, in England. 

19. (A’aatZ.) That part to which the power is 
applied in hoisting. Dana. 

Syu.— See EuiN. 

F.AL-LA'CIOUS (fcil-U^slius), a. ^.fallaciosiis, or 


lusive; — never used of persons, but of things. 
“ This fallacious idea of liberty.” Bwme. 

False philosophy inspires 
Fallaciowt hope. ' MUon, 

Syn . — Fallacious hopes; deceilful person or con- 
duct ; deceptive or delusive appearance ; sophistical ar- 
gument ; fraudulent practice. 

FAL-LA'CIOUS-LY (foMa'shvs-le), ad. In a fal- 
lacious manner ; delusively. 

F^L-LA'CIOVS-NfiSS, n. The quality of being 
fallacious; tendency to deceive or mislead; 
delusiveness; deecitfulnoss ; fallacy. “The 
fallaciousness of such thermoscop es.^’ BoyU. 

FAl'LA-CY, ». \lA.faUacia',faUo, to deceive; 
lt.fallacia', By.falacta', Yr.fallacel) 

X. The quality of being fallucious ; a decep- 
tive or false appearance ; deceit; deception. 
Until I know this sure uncertainty, 

I’ 11 entertain the favored Jullaeg. Shak, 

2. (Logic.) A sophism ; logical artifice ; de- 
ceitful argument ; an argument which pretends 
to be decisive of the matter at issue, while it 
really is not. 

His principal and most general fallacy is his making es- 
sence and pexson to slgnity the same. Waterland. 

+ fJl'lJx, n. [L.] Cavillation. Bacon. 

FAlL'-BOAED, n. The wooden drop-shutter of 
a window that is not glazed. S!immo7ids. 

fAll'EN (fliriii), p. from/a/L— See Fall. 

tFAL'L 51 N-Cy, n. JL.f alio, fallens, to deceive,] 
Mistake; error, ** Two fallencies.** Bp. Taylor. 

FALL'JgiE, n. One who falls. Johnson. 

FAli-Ll-BlL'l-TY, n. (It.falUUUth; Sp. falibilu 
dad.) The state of being fallible ; frailty ; lia- 
bility to error ; uncertainty. 

There Is a great deal of falldjihty In the testimony of men. 


Bo Bot fhlsity your reioVitton with hopes that ora 

FAl'LI-BLY, ctd. In a fallible manner, fftthsi. 

pAllTNG, n. 1. That which falls ; a draping ; 
declension ; faU, Drydsn. 

2, An indenting or indentation ; a hollow ; a 
depression- “ The several prominences or fall* 
ings in of the features.” Admson. 

FALL'lNG-SlOR^NlBiSS, n. The epUepsy : a dis- 
ease in which the ipatient Is sn&enly deprived 
of his senses, and falls down. 

Bntiue. ’T k very like ^ hkfo 
Camvs. No, Csesor hath it nets^k you, as»d *L 
And honest Casco, we have Shak. 

FAlL'ING-BLUIOE, n. A kind of floodU-gate. 

Bmhiman, 

fAlL'ING-STAE, ». {Ms&sor.) A shooting star* 
a kind of meteor. London Enoy. 

fAll^{NG-8TGNB, n. A stone that falls from 
the atmosphere; an amroUte; a meteorite-iShoy. 
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FAL-LO'PJ-AN, a, (Anai,) An epitliet applied 
to two tubes or ducts arising from the two upper 
corners of the uterus ; — so named from having 
been discovered by Fallopius, a famous Italian 
anatomist. Palmer. 

PAl'LOW (falMs), a. [A. fealo, or fealwe\ 
Dut. vael ; Ger. fall^ or fahl. — L. flavus^ faU 
vusj golden yellow; ffilvus, or helim, pale yel- 
low; It. ^ i^^.Jiaco ; "Ev./auve, — See Yellow.] 

1, Pale red, or pale yellow. iSliak. 

2. Untilled; leit to rest after tillage. 

Break up your fallow ground. Moxa x. 12. 

2. Ploughed, but not sowed. HowelL 

The soil must li^faHow, Aildiaon. 

FAL'LO W, n. (^Agric.) Untilled land ; a portion 
of land in which no seed is sown for a whole 
year, in order that the soil may be left exposed to 
the influence of the atmosphere ; the weeds being 
destroyed by repeated ploughing and harrowing ; 
and the fertility improved by decomposition of 
the soil, so as to render it capable of supplying 
the exhausting eflects of previous crops. Craig. 

A f’fffoir' -wThpri it 1’"^ bcf^n *'a*- 

ro. I*’ . ' I T w.-il ‘ .1 .-'(v ft'"'. >* a iKii »ii ».(> .>! v‘ s.o- 

(1 I li)' J. ' .‘.Ki' .Lv.( ■ :.Oil' 

“ There is nn coining at the radical of this 
word by the sound : it depends entirely on the sense, 
which arises from one of the ancientest customs. The 
MaUum or Mallow was, in Britain, nearly what the 
Campus Martius was to the Romans. The Mullowmot, 
or assembly of the principals of the land, was on the 
commons, either adjacent to the eadr [tovvii], or ap- 
propriated to that purpose by the people. This spot 
of around was so inviolably privileged as nevt r to be 
enclosed or cultivated as private property. Thence 
the word Mallow became generalized and applied to 

g rounds that lay unsown. The m, in the ancient 
ritish, deflecting into f, gave the word fallow.^' 
Cleland. 

f PAT/LOW, U. n. [f. TALLOWED ; pp. TALLOW- 
ING, TALLOWED.] To fade ; to become yellow, 
like a faded leaf. Old tiaxon Poem. 

pAl^LOW, V. a. To plough, and harrow as land on 
which the crops are suspended, for the purpose 
of rooting out pernicious weeds, and of dividing 
and pulverizing the soil more perfectly. Deane. 

FAL'LOW— OHAT, n. (Omith.) A small bird of 
the genus MotacUla ; wheat-ear ; oenanthe ; 
fallow-finch ; MotacUla oenanthe. Eng. Cye. 

fAl%5W-CR0p, n. The crop taken from fal- 


lowed ground. 
fAl'low-deer, n. 

{Zo^l.) A species of 
deer ixaving horns 
branched, recurved, 
and compressed, 
common in English 
parks; Cervttamma 
or Dama vulgaris. 

BeU. 

pAl'lOw-fInoh, n. 
( Omith.') A small 
bird of the genus 
Motaoilla ; -vmeat- 
ear; osuanthe; fal- 
low-chat; MotacUla 
ommthe. Eng. Cyo. 


Craig. 



Fallow deer (Qwtnct dmatCy. 


(Agric.) The operation of 
ploughing and harrowing land on which the 
crops are suspended* Deane. 

n. ^ (Agric.) One who favors the 
practice of fallowing land,^ [r.] Craig. 

PAL'LQW-NjfeSS, n. (Agric.) The state of being 
fallow or uncultivated. Dwme. 

FALL'TrAncK, n. See Faltrakok. 

t fAL'S A-RY, A falsifier of evidence. “ Tou 
make Mr* Mason a faUary.^ SMUon. 

FAlsE, a. \h. faUm : faUo., to deceive ; It. 8^ Sp. 
falsoj Ft. Jbm:. — A. &. false ; Gael, falis'a.] 

1. destitute of truth or reality ; not true ; un- 
true ; — applied to things. 

Thttt we aay tliat iblngt are fahe. either beeauao they do 
not abaolutely «ciat, or pecanse they are bat ap|>earancea 
and not realictee. 

Si. Wanting in truthfulness; not honest; 
treacherous ; perfidious ; deceitful ; mendacious. 

PtiUe of heart, ll|^i oi ear, bloody of hand. 

3. Counterfeit; spurious; notgenuii^. **A 
false bottom.*’ Bacon. ** False tears.” Dryden. 


From vain deceit and /aZse philosophy. 

4. Incorrect ; not agreeable to rule or propri- 
ety. False French.” tSlmk. 

6. (Bot.) Noting a close resemblance to some 
particular structure originating in an unusual 
and irregular manner. Henslow. 

6. (Mus.) Not in tune ; not accurate in pitch. 

Dwight. 

^ False cadence, (Mus.) a cadence in which the bass 
rises a tone or a semitone, instead of rising a fourth, or 
falling a fifth. — False fire, a blue flame made by the 
burning of certain combustibles in a wooden tube, 
used as a signal during the night, and sometimes for 
the purpose of deceiving an enemy. Craig. False 
imp risonment, (Law.) unlawful imprisonment or deten- 
tion. — False pretences, false representations, made in 
order to obtain money or goods with intent to cheat. 

Syn.— -See Spurious. 

false, ad. 1. Not truly ; falsely. Shak. 

2. (Mus.) Out of tune ; as, She sssxg false.” 

DvngM. 

i^FALSE, u. a. 1. To cause to fail in veracity; 
to make untruthful ; to falsify. Shak. 

2. To deceive ; to cheat ; to delude. Spenser. 

3. To defeat ; to balk ; to evade. Spenser. 

PALSE'-CON-CfiP'TigN, n. (Med.) An abnormal 

conception, in which, instead of a well-organ- 
ized embryo, a mole or some analogous produc- 
tion is formed. Hohly 7 i. 

FAlsE— FACED (flLls'fast), a. Hypocritical ; de- 
ceitful. F'alsefaced soothing.” Shak. 

FAlse^HEART, a. Perfidious ; treacherous ; false- 
hearted- **A falsekeart txQxtox.” Shak. 

false'— HEART-ED, a. Treacherous ; perfidious ; 
faithless. “ False-hearted friends.” Bacon. 

fAlse'-HEART'ED-NESS, n. Quality of being 
false-hearted; perfidiousness ; deceitfulness. 

There was no hypocrisy or false-hear^dness in all this. 

SiiUingfleet. 

FALSE'IIOOD (mis'hfid), n. 1. The quality of being 
false ; want of truth ; falsity ; untruthfulness. 

All deception is nothing else but a lie reduced to practice, 
and falsehood passing jfVom words to things. South. 

As there may be falsehoods which are not lies, so there 
may be lies without literal or direct jaUehood. Paley. 

2. A vrilful act or declaration contrary to 
truth; deception; deceitfulness; dishonesty; 

perfidy ; an untruth ; a He; a fib. 

Artificer of flraudi he was the first 
That practised falsehood under saintly show. FUton. 

The coxnmentsdom on Homer apoloj^ze for the glaring 
fahehooch which t'lysaes relates, by showing that they are 
told to tlie Phaiauians, a ci cdulous people. Cambndffe. 

2. A counterfeit ; an imposture, 

i^o falsehood can endure 
Touch of celestiid temper, but returns 
Of fbree to its own likeness. JUOtOTi. 

Syn .— Falsehood is a false assertion or proposition ; 
falatty is the quality of a false proposition. When the 
falsity of an assertion Is made evident, it is proved to 
be a falsehood. Falsehood is a mild term of reproba- 
tion, applied to an untruth ; Ue is a harsh one. A he 
is a voluntary ; an untruth is, or may be, an 

involuntary falsehood. 

fALSE'I§M, n. A self-evident falsity; — the op- 
posite of truism, [r.] Qu. Rev. 

fAlsE'-KEEL, n. (Naut.) A keel comijosed of 
several pieces and fitted under the main keel, 
to preserve it from friction, and to make the ship 
hold a better wind. Craig. 

fAlse'LY, ad. In a &lse manner ; not truly, 

pALSE’NESS, n. The quality of being false ; 
want of truth; falsity; falsehood. 

Die had she ratiicr in tormenting grief 

Thiftt my should of falseness her reprove. Spenser. 

fFALS'ER, n. A; deceiver. “Such/esfeers’ friend- 
ship.” Spenser. 

fALSE'— rAIL, n. (ffaut.) A, thin piece of timber 
attached inside of a curved head-rail, in order 
to strengthen it. Ogilvie. 

FALSB'T-fiiddF, n. A roof under another roof. 

FJti-SMTTM', a. pt. falsetto, dim. of fatso, 
false.] (RJ^.) Noting a shrill or high tone of 
the voice, a cry, scream, or ydll. P. Cyc. 

FAZtSBt'TO, n. [It.] (Mus.) That artificial 
register of a man^s voice which lies above his 
natural compass, feebly resembling the voice of 
a woman ; — called also head voice. Dwight. 

FAL'SI-Pf-A-BLE, a. Tliat may be falsified, coun- 
terfeited, or corrupted. Johnson. 


PAL-S|-Fl-CA'TION, n. [Sp. faHsificadon ; Fr. 
falsification."] The act of falsifying, counterfeit- 
ing, or making a thing appear to be what it is not. 

Falsuficaiion of the doctrine of the alfiance. Warlntrton, 

pAl'SI-FI-CA-TQR, n. A falsifier. Bp. Morton. 

fAl'SI-FI-^R, n. 1. One who falsifies or coun- 
terfeits. ^ ** Falsifiers of . . . coin.” Ascham. 

2. A liar ; one vrho contrives falsehoods. 

Boasters are naturally falsfiera. V Estrange. 

FAL'S|-PY, V. a. [L. falsiis, false, and fade, to 
make ; It. falsificare ; ^^.falsificar ; Fr. falsi- 
fier.] \i. FALSIFIED ; pp. FALSIFYING, FALSI- 
FIED.] 

1. To counterfeit ; to forge ; to make false. 

Fcdsififvng the balances by deceit. Amos viii. <5. 

2. To prove to be false; to disprove. 

"We cannot, I ftear, falsifu the pedigree of this fierce peo- 
ple, and persuade them that they are not sprung flrom a 
nation m whose veins the blood of freedom circulates, Eurke. 

2. To violate; to break by falsehood. “He 
suddenly falsified his faith.” Knolles. 

4. t To show to be unsound or not proof. 

His ample shield 

Is fedsfied, and round with javelins filled. Dryden. 

fAl'SI-PY, v.n. To tell lies or falsehoods. South. 

f fAls'INGjJD. C5. Deceiving; false. Shak. 

fAL'SI-TY, n. {Jj.falsitas; It. falsith; Sp.faU 
sedad; "Fr.faussetd.] 

1. The state or the quality of being false ; in- 
conformity to truth ; contrariety to truth, 

"When the falsity of an assertion is made evident, it is 
proved to be a falsehood. Graham. 

2. A false assertion; an untruth; alie. “ Ea- 
sily confutable falsities.” [r.] Glanville. 

Syn- — See Falsehood. 

fAl'TER, V. n. [L. fallo, to deceive, kindred 
with Gr. c<pdXXto, to make to fall ; It. faltare, to 
be wanting; Port. ^ S^.f altar.] [t. paltered ; 

pp. FALTERING, FALTERED.] 

1. To hesitate in the utterance of words ; to 
stammer ; to stutter. 

His tongue faltered, and his hands shook. Golden JBoke. 

2. To fail ; to waver ; to totter. “ He found 

his legs falter J* Wiseman 

8. To fail or mistake in any act of the under- 
standing. “Their [idiots’] several ways of fal- 
tering.” Loeke. 

Syn. — See Hesitate. 

fAl'T^R, V. a. To filter. [Local, Eng.] Mortimer. 

fAl'T|:r-Ing, n. The act of one who falters ; 
feebleness; deficiency. Killingbeek. 

PAX/TJglR-lNG, p. a. Hesitating ; stammering. 

And his last faltering accents whisper praise. Goldssmifh. 

pAl'TBR-InG-LY, ad. In a faltering manner. 

IAL'TRAncK, n. [Ger. a falL and trank, 
drink ; literally, a drink against falls.] (Med.) 
A mixture of several aromatic plants, used as a 
vulnerary medicine, DwngUson. 

n- [Fr.] (Geol.) A series of deposits 
belonging to the middle tertiary or miocene 
period, and consisting chiefiy of broken shells, 
quartz, sand, and gravel. St. John. 

fA'M 4 CL4-Mb'Sjf,n. [L.] A public scandal : 
— ajohrase used in the judicial proceedings of 
the Presbyterian Church Courts of Scotland, for 
a ground of action before a presbytery against 
one of its members, independently of any regu- 
lar complaint by a particular accuser. Craig. 

fFAM'BLE, V. n. famher.] To hesitate ip. 

speech ; to stammer ; to faffle. SMnner. 

FAME, n. [Gr. ; tjmpl, to say ; L., It., ^ Sp. 
fama\ Fx.fame.] 

1. Public report ; rumor ; bruit ; hearsay. 


out how CwooFm own s 
2. Celebrity ; reputation ; reno^ ; glory. 
Fame U the uptur that the clear spirit doth ndae 
(That last fnflrmity of noble minds) 

To scorn delights, and live laborious days. MSton. 

Thoagh riiere miw be masiy rich, many vlrtrumi, mmy 
wise men, /a»ie must necessarily be the portion of bnt few. 

S. BalL 

Syn.— Eea Celebrity, Oloby. 
f fAme, V. a. 1. To make famous or renowned. 

Prithee, who f canes fiiee? Smu 4r FI 

2. Toreport ; to rumor ; to bruit. 
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FAMEB a. Celebrated ; mucli talked of. 

Why, art thou famed ibr auy ralor? JBeox. FI* 

FAME'L^ISS, o. Without fame. Beau^ § FI* 

PA-MtL'IAR «• jX./awit'Ziarw ; /a- 

W/io, a* family; It, famiffhare‘, familiar; 
Tr*fatntlier»'} 

1. Relating to a family ; domestic. Johmoii. 

2. Well acquainted ; habituated by custom ; 
conversant ; intimate. 

FamMar nov "with grief your tears refrain. Pope* 

3. Not formal or reserved ; easy in manners 
or conversation; unceremonious; free; frank; 
social; affable; courteous; polite; civil. 

Be thou /eemiltor, but by no means vulgar, Shah. 

4. Well known ; known by frequent or habit- 
ual use. 

Things ftcq iiftiwted and fcanHioor to us. 

6. Too nearly acquainted. 

In such feaniliar sort to have spoken unto her. 

FaittiUar spirit^ a demon supposed to be near, and 
to attend at call. “ Mannasoh dealt with a fanaUar 
gpiriU*^ 2 Kings xxi. 6. 

Syn. — See Acquaiittance, Social. 

PA-MiJCi'IAR (fa-mSlV^^r), n. 1. An intimate; one 
long acquainted. 

The king is a noble gentleman, and my familiar, Shah. 

2. A demon supposed to attend at call- 

Boft thou know that spirit? *T is a grave familiar. Ford. 

3. An officer of the Inquisition whose busi- 
ness it was to apprehend the accused; — so 
called because they were deemed to form a part 
of the family of the chief inquisitor. Eden. 

PA-Mih-I-AR'I-TY (fa-mll-y9-&r'?-t9), ». [L. /«- 
miliaritas ; It. familiariia ; Sp. familiaridad ; 
Fr , Jamiliariti^ 

1. The state of being familiar ; intimacy ; 
close acquaintance. 

Tb^ mutnal jfrieuds exhorted them to renew their old 
love and /omtiiani^y. Hall. 

2. Basiness of conversation or intercourse ; 
affability; courteousness; politeness; civility; 
complaisance ; \irbanity. 

I have discovered that a famed famUiarity in great ones is 
m note of certain usurpation on the less. For great and poP” 
uUr men ibign themselves to be servants to ouiers, to make 
those slaves to them. JS, Jomoru 

Syn.— See AcQirAiHXAi^cE, Intimacy. 

PA-MIl'IAR-IZB (fjgi-mll'y^r-Xz)* P* PAMIL- 

lABlZED; pp. PAMILIAKIZINQ, FAMILIARIZED.] 

To make familiar or well known ; to accustom ; 
to habituate. 

Being fomiUariised to It, men are not shocked at it. Sxdler. 

PA-MILTAR-LY, ad, lu a familiar manner. 

t FA-mIl'IAR-Y, a. \1j, famUiaris.'l Pertaining 
to a family ; domestic. Milton. 

n. {Eccl, Hist.) The principles or 
tenets of Pamilists. Bp, Hall. 

FIm^I-lIst, n. 1. {EgoI. Hist.) One of the sect 
called the Family of Love, which appeared in 
Holland about the year I555f and derived its 
origin from one Henry Nicholas, of Leyden, 
who taught that the essence of religion con- 
sisted in the feeling of divine love. Eden. 

2. A master of a family. ** If you will needs 

be ^fcsmUMt and marry.” Oshom. 

pAm-i-l 1S'TJC, > Relating to the reli- 

fAh-I-lI^^TI-OAL, > gious sect^Sled FamiUsts, 
or to their principles. , Dottglass. 

[Pr.] See En Famille. Swift. 

fAm^I-LT, n* [L. fmwMa^ the whole of the 
slaves m ahcmsehold; fdmshtis, a^slave :^It« 
fami^^f a family; SpL/ami^sav Fr.yomi/ila.] 

1. Persons collectively who live together in a 
house qr, under one head ; 

. , OodsetiteffitbcfolitajTin/am^ PAlacvliLe. 

'T^se Who are of the same lineage, or de- 
scend from one common progenitor; a lin- 
eage; a race, tribe, or clan ; a house. 

Manosh, a man of the family of a« Banitw. Judg. xlli- 2. 

3. A group of genera which are connected by 
common charactw of structure ; an order. 

Orders or AmriZiiif (the two nomes are used fbr the eame 
tkiog in botany). ^ groups genera that reeemble each 
other. ~ The meml^ of chuwlSc^on ere cloes, order (or 
famhOt gonus, epeciee^elwiqrsota^dlng in thlg ord^ Qray. 

Syn.^ See Race. 

fAm'INE, n, £L,f ernes; It. fame; Sp. hamJire; 


Ft. famine.] Destitution, or scarcity of food ; 
distress resulting from a want of provisions; 
dearth. “ Famines hare been observed of late 
to be rare.” Hale. 

When vre read of realms smitten with the scourge of/otm- 
irte or pestilence, we hear a voice of rebuke to our own clam* 
orous sorrows and peevish complaints. Q. S.IiiUcurd. 

Syn.— See Scarcity. 

fAm'JSH, v*a. [L./<z?ncs, hunger.] [z. famished; 

pp. FAMISHING, FAMISHED.] 

1. To afflict with hunger or want ; to reduce 
to great distress by depriving of food. 

The land of Egypt and the land of Canaan were 

by reason of the hearth. Aiite, IfiSl. 

2. To starve ; to kill with hunger. 

Wluit, did he many me to famxah me ? Sk ede, 

3. To deprive of any thing necessary to life. 

Thin air 

Above the clouds wiB pine his entrails gross, 
And/aniish him of breath, li not of bread. Milton, 

pAM' JSH, V. n. 1. To suffer extreme hunger. 

You are all resolved rather to die than to famtsh. Sheik, 

2. To die with hunger ; to perish from want 
of food ; to starve. 

All the race 

Of Israel here had foaniihedt had not God 

Rained irom heaven manna. Milton. 

PAM'iSH-MfiNT, n. Act of famishing ; want of 
food; extreme hunger ; starvation. Purchas. 

t FA-M5s'l-Ty, n. Renown ; fame. Bailey. 

PA'MOUS, a. [lj.famosm ;fama^ fame ; It. ^ Sp. 
famoso; Ft.fameiucJ] 

1. Having fame ; celebrated ; renowned ; il- 
lustrious; distinguished; eminent. 

Athens, the eye of Greece, mother of arts 

And eloquence, native to famota wits. Milton. 

2. Noted; notorious. ‘‘Slaves Q.nd famous 

malefactors,” Tillotson. 

Syn. — Famoits is a term of indefinite import, but 
commonly, though not always, used lu a good sense. 
Celebrated, rmowned, and illustrious are used only in 
a good sense, and rise gradually in strength. A per- 
son may be famous for his talents or performances, or 
for his eccentricities ; celebrated as an artist, an ora- 
tor, or an author ; renowned as a statesman or general ; 
iUvstriovs, as a prince, a statesman, or a benefactor 
to his race. Distmguuhed and emimnt are not quite 
so strong terms, and may imply a fame or celebrity 
less extended. They are both commonly used in a 
good sense ; yet a penson may be distinguished for 
things good, bad, or indifferent. 

fFA'MOySED (la'must), a. Made famous. ShaJt, 

PA'MOyS-LY, ad. In a famous maimer; with 
fame.* 

PA'MOys-NfiSS, n. The state of being famous ; 
celebrity ; great fame, [r.] Boyle, 

t fAm'V-LATE, V, n, [Xj.famulor,famulattts, to 
serve.] To serve ; to minister. Cockeram, 

pAM^y-LlST, n. [L. famulus^ a servant.] An 
inferior member of a college ; in use at Ox- 
ford, Eng. Todd, 

fAN, n, [A. S.^n; Dut. wtm; Qer, wanne.’^ 
L. vannuSf a winnowing fan ; It. vanni, wings ; 
Port. A Sp. abandoo; Ft, van.] 

X. An instrument used by women to agitate 
the air for the purpose of cooling the face ; — | 
made of various materials, as colored paper, | 
feathers, hone, ivory, or wood carved, &c. 

The modest fan was lifted up no more. 

And virgins smiled at what thoy blushed hefbee. Fepe. 

2. Any thing spread out in the manner of a 
woman’s fan. 

The peacock apread his tail and chd^lenged the other [the 
crane] to show him such a. fan of fbachen. L'£ttreatg«. 

3. A kind of bellows to stimulate a ffrs ; a 

blower. FmrhoU, 

4. A utensil for winnowing grain. 

Whose /on is In his hanA md he will throi 

^ hli floor, and gather his wheat into the gamer. 

2: A vme attached to a windmill to keep the 
sails turned towards the wind. Hebert. 

FAN, b. a, p. FANNED 3 pp. FANNING, FANNED.] 

1. ' To cool with a fan; to affect by air put in 

' motioin. Spectator, 

Sh»wwi,^ssa#d Sets thuttbers by her slaves. Sfpsetatar. 

The VorwegUn banners flout the aky, 

, , ^ And /on our people eol A 

2. To strike, beat, or move, as with a fan. 

The air 

FlSoetsaB they peuM, fanned with unntimberedplnmes. Kwk. 


3. To separate by winnowing ; to winnow. 

Chaff which, fanned. 

The wind dnves. Miiiem, 

PA-NAL', n. [Ft., from Gr. 4>av6s, a lamp ; ^atv<o, to 
*show.] A name given to a lighthouse, or more 
particularly to the lantern placed in it. Weale. 

FA'NAM, n. A small coin in India, both of gold 
and’ silver: — the former valued at about 6c?. 
sterling (12 cents) ; the latter at 4^d. Crabh, 

U^*fanaticus, inspired by a di- 
vinity ; fanum, a temple ; It. ^ Sp. ^fanatico ; 
Ft. famxtique^ A person filled with frenzy, or 
wild and extravagant notions, particularly in 
religion ; an enthusiast ; a visionary. 

There is a new word coined within a few months called 
fematats. Thomas Fuller. ICbO. 

Syn. — FanatiCf enthusiast, and visionary are all 
used to denote persons of a disordered or heated imagi- 
nation. An enthusiast is a person having ardent zeal 
in some cause, which may be either good or bad. Fa- 
natic is a term commonly applied to one who is pos- 
sessed of religious frenzy, or who pretends to inspira- 
tion ; visionary, to one much addicted to fanciful or 
wild projects. A warm-hearted enthusiast ; a delud- 
ed or dangerous fanatic ; a wild visionary, 

FA-NAT'JC, ) Partaking of fanaticism; 

FA-nAT'I-CAL, > filled with frenzy ; enthusias- 
*tic ; -wild ; *mad ; visionary. 

The men, shaking and wagging their bodies to and fro after 
vl fanatical fashion, as if they wci i* hosti aught and out of their 
right wits, seem to Aviue and tell things tu come. Holland. 

FA“NAT’1-CAL-LY, ad. In a fanatical manner. 

FA-NAt'1-CAL-N£SS, n. Fanaticism. Wilkins. 

PA-NAt'I-cJ^M, n, [It.fanatidsmo.] The quality 
*of a fanatic ; a false or imaginary pretence to 
inspiration ; wdld, irrational enthusiasm ; frenzy. 

■When men add to enthusiasm and real for the cause which 
they hche\c to bo the caubc of truth a hatred ot those who 
are opposed to them, whether m politics or religion, they fall 
into janaticiem. Hook. 

Syn. — See Enthusiasm. 

FA-nAt'I-CIzb, V. a. To render fanatied; to 
inspire with frenzy. Be. Hev, R. C. Winxkrop. 

fAn'A-tIsm, n. [It. ^ Bp. fanatismo; Fr. /a- 
natisme.] Religious frenzy ; fanaticism. Gibbon. 

fAn'CIED (fdn'&id), p. a. Portrayed in the mind ; 
imagined ; imaginary ; conceived of. 

fAn'CI-^;R, ». One who fancies, or takes a fancy 
to ; an amateur. Sydney Smith, 

FAN'Cl-Ft)'L, a, 1. Influenced by fancy ; imagl. 
native ; visionary used of persons. 

Not only the molnneholic and the /hneifu/, hut the grave 
and the sober, have from their owu knowledge and experi- 
ence made reports ot this nature. GlamydU. 

2. Dictated by fancy ; whimsical ; ideal ; chi- 
merical ; imaginary ; — used of things. 

What treasuree did he bury In his sumptuous buildings I 
and how flxklisb and fan^id wet e they 1 Hayward, 

Syn..— Fanciful, fantastical, and visionary are ap- 
plied both to persons mul things ; capricious and whim- 
sical, to persons or what is personal. A fanciful notion 
or person ; a fantastic or fantastical dress or fop ; a 
visionary projector or schoiiie ; a capricious person or 
temper ; a wkimsteal writer or invention ; a cMmerieal 
supposition; nn imaginary good, 

fAn'CI-Ft&L-LY, ad. In a fanciM manner. 

FAN'01-Ft)r L-NfiSS, n. The quality of being fan- 
eiful; whimsicality. HaU. 

FAN'oi-tfiSS, a. Destitute of fancy. 

Whose braut *• fancuees, jtrnisfroftg* 

fAN'— CR lCK-J^T, n, (Ent.) A species of cricket 
that buvrows in the ground; the clmrr-worm ; 
mole-cricket; fen-cricket; UryUoialpa vtdga- 
rie. Johmon* 

FAN'CY, n, [Gr. imvraeie ; to cause to 

^pear ; to make visible j L,phantaeia ; It- % Sp- 
fantasia; Ft. fatttcdsie.j 

1. The power by which the mind forma im- 
ages and representations of things or persona in 
such a manner as to produce novel and pleas- 
ing scenes for contemplation; the power of 
combining ideas ingeniously ; imagination* 


3. A mere notion; an opinion not founded 
on reason ; an idea; a eonoeption ; a thought. 
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FANCY 


Of sorriest j'ixnciesyour'^mpaQi^s^nu^ii^? 
3. Inclination; liking; fondness. 

for the same business or diversion is 


Sfidh, 


ground of 
Collier, 


4. Love ; ardent affection or attachment. 

Tell me, where is fanej/ bred. 

Or in the heart, or in the head? Shak, 

5. Caprice ; humor ; whim ; vagary. 

True worth shall gain me, that it may be said. 

Desert, not jancUy once a woman led. Dryderu 

6 . A thing that is or may be fancied. 

liondon-pride is a pretty /ancy for borders. Mmiimer, 

7. A term applied to persons who practice 

prize-fighting and similar sports. Clarke. 

43?- ** When /ancy was spelt ’phawtsy^ as it once 
was, no one could then doubt its connection, or rather 
its original identity, with phantasy, as no Greek 
scholar could miss its relation with davraoLa.^* 
Trench. 

Syn. — ‘‘It is not always easy to distinguish be- 
tween wit and fancy. When the whole pleasure re- 
ceived is derived from surprise at an unexpected turn 
of expression, then I call it wit ; but when the pleas- 
ure is produced not only by surprise, but also by an 
image that remains with us and gratifies for its own 
sake, then I call it fancy.^* Coleridge. — See Bream, 
Imagination, Whim. 

PAN'CY, V. n. [i. FANCIED J pp. FANCYING, FAN- 
a#BD.] To figure to one's self ; to think ; to im- 
agine ; to suppose. 

They swim in mirth, and fancy that they feel 

Bivfnity within them breeding wings 

Wherewith to scorn the earth. Milton. 

FAn'CY, v.a. L To conceive in the mind; to 
form a mental image of ; to imagine. 

He whom I fancy, but can ne’er express. Dryden. 

2. To like ; to be pleased with. 

Ninus, both admiring her ludgment and valor, together 
with her person and external beauty, /anct'ed her so strongly 
as, neglecting all princely respects, ne took her from her 
husband. Maleiyh. 

FAN'CY, a. Fine; elegant; fantastic; orna- 
mental rather than useful; adapted to please 
the taste or fancy ; as, “ Fancy goods.*' 

Fancy stocks, a species of stocks having no intrinsic 
or determinate value, and therefore affording an op- 
portunity for stock gambling, — the fluctuations in 
their prices being mostly artificial. [Local, U. S.l 

HartZett. 

FAN'OY-FRAMED (-frSmd), a. Framed by fancy ; 
created by fancy. Crashaw, 

fAn'CY-FREE, a. Free from the power of fancy 
or love. 

In maiden meditation, fancy-free. Shak. 

fAn'CY-M6N'G5R, n. A whimsical person. Shak. 

pAN'Oy-SiCK, a. Distempered in mind. SheJe. 

All fancy-sick she is, and pale of cheer. Shak. 

t fAnd, p. Found. Spenser, 

FAN-DAN'g5, n. [Sp.] A favorite and very live- 
ly dance of the Spaniards, supposed to be of 
Moorish origin. Swinhume, 

FANE, n, lL.fanumi Sp.j^no; Fr. fam,1 A 
temple ; a plac^ consecrated to religion. XFo- 
etical.] 

A sacred fame in Egypt’s fruitful land. TickeU. 

F4-J\rE*Oj? (fs-na'ga), n. [Sp*l A measure of 
grain equal to about one bushm. Sloane, 

FJ^'FMREf n. [Fr.] 1. A sounding or flourish 
of trumpets, as on entering the lists* Todd. 

2. An ostentatious boast ; a bravado. Todd. 

3. A name given to lively pieces performed 

on hunting horns in the chase* Craig. 

FJj^^F4’^RdJir, or FJj\r^F4-^dJsr [fltn'fg-rou, S. 
Ja. ; fUn-fg-riSn*, XV. ; ftln'fii-rlSn, P. Sm, XVh.% n. 
[Fr.] A bully ; a blusterer; a boaster, 

UEstrmge. 

FAN-PAE-9-NABB', n. [Fx. fanfarovmad^^ A 
blust^; a swaggering; a brag ; a boast. Svdft. 

t FANG, ®. a. [A. S./o», to take ; fengon^ taken ; 
But. ifiatwyen j Ger./a7^e». — See FingbeJ To 
seize te gtipe ; to clutch. Shdk. 

PANG, n. [A. S./a«^. — See Finger.] 

1. A long tusk of an animal of prey; a long, 

pointed tooth, as of a serpent. "Teeth which 
we call fangs or tusks.** Bacon. 

2. A claw ; a talon ; a naiL Johnson, 

3. A shoot or other thing by which hold is 
taken- " The . . .fangs of me yuca.*' Evelyn. 

FAjnGEB (flingd), a. Furnished with fanga» tusks J 
or long sharp teeth. Shesk, 
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f PAN*GLE (fin'gl), n- [A dim. from A. B.fon, 
to take, or undertake %fangen, taken, or under- 
taken.] A silly attempt ; a trifling scheme ; a 
trifle ; a trifling ornament. 

A hatred to fancies and the French fl>oleries of his rime. 

Wood. 

fFAN'GLED (flln'gld), a. Foolishly contrived; 
trifling ; gaudy ; ridiculously showy. Shak. 
J^eio-faagled^ new-fashioned. 
fAng'LESS, a. "Without fangs ; toothless. Shak. 

FAn'GQT, n. A quantity of wares, as raw silk, 
&c., containing from 1 ctet. to 2| eiot. Johnson. 

fAN'ION (fin'yun), n. [Fr. — See Fanon.] {hlil.) 
A banner; a fanon ; a flag; a standard. jB%crn. 

PAN'-LIGHT (fan 'lit), n. A window mostly in the 
form of an open fan, commonly situated over a 
door. Smart. 

PAN'NJIL, n. [Fr. fanon. — See Fanon.] A 
sort of scarf worn on the left arm of a Catholic 
priest when he officiates. Sir T. Fope. 

fAn'NER, n. 1. One who fans. 

I will send unto Babylon /onners that shall fkn her. Jer. 11. 12. 

2. A circular arrangement of revolving vanes 
or flat disks, used, under different forms, for 
producing ventilation, for winnowing grain, and 
for making a blast in forges. Craig. 

PAN'-NERVED, n. {Bot. & Ent.) Having the 
nervures or nerves disposed in the manner of a 
fan. Craig. 

pAn'NJNG, n. Ventilation- Coventry. 

fAn'NING-MA- 9 h!nE*, n. A machine for win- 
nowing grain ; a fanner- Brands, 

FAN'ON, n. [L. pannus, a cloth ; Fr. fanon. — 
Goth.^na; Ger. fahne^ 

1. A fannel ; a sort of scarf. Bah. 

2 . A banner ; a flag ; an ensign. Cotarave. 

3. A small coin current on the coast or Mal- 
abar. Crabb. 

FAn'-PALM (ftLn'pam), n. {Bot.) A genus of 
palms, the leaves of which are used for fans and 
other purposes ; Corypha. JSCamilton. 

fAn'-SHApeb (fan'sbSpd), a. {Bot.) Plaited like 
a fan ; flabelliform. Menslow. 

PAN^TAIL, n. A kind of gas-burner which emits 
the flame in the form of a fan. Simmonds. 

F4J^-'TJ'§i-'4 [fan-ta'z^e, Ja. Sm.i f?m-tazV9» 
JC], n. [It.] (Mus.) A musical air or compo- 
sition in which the author is not confined to 
strict forms but ranges as fancy leads ; a fan- 
tastical air.— See Fancy. Brands, 

PAn'TA-SIed (fan'ta-sid), a. Filled with fancies. 
" People strangely fantasied** Shak. 

pAn'TA§M, n. See Phantasm. 

PAn'TAST, n. One filled with fantastic notions. 

[r.] * Coleridge, 

FAN-tAs'TIC, n. A fantastic person. Milton. 

PAN-TAS'TIO, ? £( 3 . 5 .^ ^avratrriKds ; ^avracta, 

PAN-TAS'TI-CAL, > the power of perception ; It. 
dfSp. fantastico ; Fx.fantastique . — See Fancy.] 

1. Bred or subsisting only in the imagina- 
tion ; not real ; fanciful ; imaginary. “ K fan- 
tastical preternatural complacency.” South, 

My thought, whoie murder yet U but^ntaitiicat 
Shakes so my single state or man, that ftmctlon 
Is smothered in surmise. Shak. 

2. Whimsical; capricious; indulging the va- 
garies of the imagination ; odd. ‘^An imperi- 
ous, expensive, sj^fantasUc mistress.** Toiler. 

Syn.— See Fancifxji., Odd. 

PAN-TAS-TI-qAl^I-TY, w. The quality of being 
fantastical ; fautastlcahiess. [r.] Ec. Rev. 

FAN-TAs'Tt-OAL-LYi Ih a fantastical man- 
ner. 

PAN-XAS^Tlr.CALTN£ss, n. The quality of being 
fantastic ; fantasticality. TiUotson, 

FAN-TAs*Tl-ClfM, n. Fantasticalness, [r.] 

This scepricism or fawteuMcum, of Protagoras is most ab- 
surd and contradictious. Oudseorlh. 

t FAN-TAs^TJO-IiY, ad. Fantastically. B. Jonson. 
tFAN-TAs'T| 0 -N£sS, n. Fantasticalness. 

fF43^-TMs * 77 - 00 , n. pt-] One fall of whims ; 

. a fsntastie*' Shak. 


FARCE 


fPAN'TA-SY, n. 
Fancy*. 


[Gr. ^avracla.) Fancy. — See 
Shak. 

t FAN'TA-SY, V. a. To like ; to fancy. Catondish. 

FAJ^TQCCmi (fdn-to-chS'iie), n. pi. [It., liUh 
puppets.) Exhibitions or dramatic representa- 
tions in which puppets are substituted for 
human performers. Brande. 

FAn'TOM, n. See Phantom. 

FAn'TQJVI— c5rn, n. See Phantom-corn. 

tFAP, a. Fuddled; drunk. Shak. 

J8Sg“ “ Gooseberries, in some counties of England, 
are called feabernes ; in Suffolk, fapes. Hence, /«p, 
intoxicated with feaberry wine, and thus, generally, 
drunk.” Moor. 

FA-auiR^, or FA-aUEER*, n. [Arab-] See Fakir. 

FAR, ad. [Goth, j^frra ; A. S. ^or; Dut. v&r, 
verre ; Get. fern ; Dan. fern ; icel. frr ; Sw. 
fjerran ; Gael./ad, — See Fare.] 

1. To great extent or distance, in space or in 
time. " The far extended ocean.** Prior. " la 
it far you ride ? ** Shak. 

2. To a certain point ; to a certain degree. 

My discourse is so/rtr from being equivalent to the position 

he mentions, tliat it is a periect contradiction to it. Ttllotson, 

3. In a great part ; well nigh. 

The night is far spent, the day is at hand. Mom. xili. 12. 

4. In a great degree ; very much. 

Who c*m, find a virtuous womaaf for her price Is far above 
rubies. Prov. xxxi. 10. 

With oxen fear unfit to draw the plough. Dryden. 

As far as, to the extent or distance that. “ As far 
as angels ken.” Milton. — £y far, by many degrees ; 
very much. — Far from, at a great distance from. 
“ Far from all resort of mirth.” Milton, — Far off, al 
a great distance. “ A brother far ojf.” Prov, xxvii. 
10. — To a great distance. ** They shall fiee far ejf.” 
Isa. xvii. 13. — Far other, very diflTerent. 

Far ofAer journey first demands thy care. Fojp» 

— Bow far, and how Jar forth, to what extent or degree. 

Answer them 

Bow far fCrik you do like their arricles. Shak* 

—Far 18 often used In composition, as jfiir-seeing, fr- 
eighted. 

FAR, a. 1. Distant; remote. 

And some to far Oaxis shall be sold. Dryden. 

He meant to travel into far countries. Sidney. 

2. Kemoter of the two ; in horsemanship, the 
right side of the horse, which the rider turns from 
him when he mounts. 

No true Egyptian ever knew-, in horses. 

The far side from the near. Dryden. 

From far, from a distance. Listen, O isles ! 
hearken, ye people from far ! ” Isa. xlix. 1. 

JSSS" This expression is elliptical,— pZocs, or some 
equivalent word, being understood. 

Syn.— See Distant. 

t FAR, n. [A. S. fearh, ox feerh . — See Farrow.] 
A Utter of pigs ; a farrow. Tusser. 

f FAR — a-Bc30t', ». A going out of the way ; a 
digression. Fuller. 

fAR^AN-BAM^, n. A mixed fabric of silk and 
wool. Simmonds. 

PAr'^ANT-LY> a* Orderly comely. Clarke. 

fAr*<-BEAM-|NG, a. Sen^ng beams afar. Clarke. 

PAR'-BROUGHT (-brfiwt), a. Brought from 
afar ; far-fetched. Boag. 

PAR'— cAst, a. Thrown to a distance. Clarke. 

fArCE, V. a. [L. farcio ; Fr^arctV.] [t. farced ; 
pp. FARCING, FARCED.] To Stuff; to cram; to 
■fill with mingled ingredients. 

BUs holy-feeUrg, faithfril folk are forced, fUU of hereries. 

Sir T. More. 

pArcb, n. [L. farcio, to stuff; It. ^ Sp.farsa ; 
Fx. farce.'] 

1. t A mixture of various viands or ingredi- 
ents. Menage. 

2. A short dramatic entertainment, in which 
ludicrous qualities are meatly exaggerated for 
the purpose of exciting laughter 5 a short play 
of low comic character. It is restricted to three 
acta as its limit, but frequently consists of only 
two or one. 

AJdree U that in poetry vhkh grotesque ie in 

Bi England, the j^hroe appear* to hoTe rieen to thei< 
of a regular theatrical eutertalnment about the beg^ni 
the laat century. 

3. Empty pageantry or parade ; mere show. 

Thui for a week the farce went om. Shoyt. 
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FARCEMENT 

FAROE' M^NT, n* Tlie st\ijSB.ng of meat ; force- 
meat- 

FAR'CJIS, n,pL Meat chopped small, and well 
spiced, fit for stuffing. Crabb* 

fJR^CEUR' (tUr-sUr'), n, [Fr.] A maker or en- 
actor of farces. Gent. Mag. 

FAR'C{-CAL, a. Relating to a farce ; ridiculous. 

"Whether the Alchemist be fatcical or not, it will appear, 
at least, to have this note of farce, that the principal chaiac- 
ter is exaggerated. a. 

FAR'Ct-CAL-LY, ad. In a farcical manner. 

PAR'Cl-LITE, n. [L. /arcfo, to stuff, and Gr. 
Wost a stone.] {Min.) Pudding-stone. Clarke. 

FAR'C|-MfeN, n. {Med.) A species of scrofula 
to which horses are subject ; farcy. Hoblgn. 

FAR'OIN, n. [Fr.] A disease with which horses 
are afflicted ; farcimen ; farcy. Brande. 

FAR'CING, Ji. [See Faroe.] A stuffing ; forced 
meat ; farces. Carew, 

PARO'TATE, n. lli.fa7'eio,/arcttts. — See Farce.] 
{Boi.) ‘Stuffed; crammed; filled. Craig. 

PAR'CY, n. A disease among horses, of a creep- 
ing, loathsome, leprous character; farcimen; 
farcin. ^ raig . 

FARD, V. a. [Fr. farder."] To paint ; to color. 

fop.** [r.] Shensto7ie. 

FARD, n. A paint for the face. Smollett. 

tFAR'D^L, n. [DMt. fardcel. — lu fardot to 
stuft*; It. fardemt a pack ; fardel ; Fr./ar- 
deau.'l A bundle ; a little pack. 

"Who would fardels bear. 

To groan and sweat under a weary hih? Shak. 

f FAR'D^L, V. a. To make up in bundles. Fuller. 

F AR'DIN-GALE (flir'ding-gai), n. The fourth part 
of an acre ; fatoingdeal ; farthingdale. Halliwell. 

FAR'D1NG~BAG, n. The first stomach of a cow, 
or other ruminating animal. Farm. Ency. 

FXr'DING-DEAL, n. [See Farthing.] An old 
term for the fourth part of an acre of land. Craig. 

fArE, V. n. [Goth. ^ A. S.faran ; Dut. vaaren ; 
QQr.fahren; Dan./ars ; Sw. jfem.] [i. pared; 
pp. PARING, pared.] 

1. To go ; to pass ; to travel. 

Sadly they fared along the sea-beat shore. Pope. 

2. To be in any state, good or bad; to be 
treated. 

So In this throng bright Sacharissa fxred^ 

Oppressed by those who strove to be our ^ard. Waller, 

3. To feed ; to be entertained with food. 

There was a certain rich man, which fared sumptuously 
every day, Luke xvi. 19. 

4. To happen ; — with it impersonally. 

So fares it when with truth fidsehood contends. Milton. 

fAre, 7h. -J[A. S.faru.l 

1. + A journey ; a passage. Spenser. 

%. Price paid for convejnng a person by land 
or water ; money paid for a passage. 

He found a ship going to Tarshish,* so he paid the fpre 
thereof, and went down into it, to go with them unto Tar- 
ridsh. ® Jon.U8. 

8. The person carried. [Colloquial. Todd. 
Unusual. .Craig.} X>rummond, 1744. 

4. Food prepared for the table; provisions. 
" Coarse /are." Addison'. “Delicious /are.** 
MiUon. “ Philosophic fare.'* Dryden. 

5. The quantity of fish taken in a fishing ves- 
sel. Chas. Brow7i, 

0. [A.. S./earA] A litter of pigs; iarrow.F’or^y. 

Qyi^-..Seb Food. 

||MAJtE-Wi&LL', or pAEE'Wtob fftlr-wfil', 8. E , ; 

far-w«l', or flLr-w«l', TT. ; fir- 

fiLr'w^l, flbr-w«l', or fotr'wgl, P.j 
JR..; or ar'wSI, F, Ja. ; fSr'Wfil', 

4^], €td., iwtetju^ or verb imperative used vnterjeo 
UoiM^. ^tomfare and weUy which are some- 
times used separately; estfare you welL} Be 
well ; be happy ; adieu. 

'Phe aocentaaiioii, either on the first or last 
syllable, depends mach on the rhythm of the sentence. 
When used as a substantive, witliout an adjective be- 
fi>re it, the accent is generally on the first syllable.” 
Walker. — Both syllables in farewell are more or less 
accented ; whew used as an advefib or verb, the prin- 
cipal accent is properly placed on the second syllable ; 


when as a noun, sometimes on the first, and some- 
times on the second ; when an adjective, on the first. 

II fAre'W:eIiL, n. 1. An adieu ; valediction. 

Pareit eU, 'ctis* +o *11 ’u v “^(“tness. Shctk. 

I i«o tt' r i- i *11 <K ^ 'I ■"« /.f* to tin* I'ji - 1 J/Ongfellow. 

2. Act of departure ; leave. 

See how the morning opes her golden gates, 

And takes herjcuetceil of the ^onous sun. Shak. 

Syn.— Farewell aud adieu, are terms in common 
use ill taking leave. Farewell to persons aud things ; 
adiea to persons. — See Leave, 

11 fArE'WiSLL, a. Valedictory; taking leave. 

Farewell papers.*’ Spectator. A, farewell 
sermon.** Walker. 

FAR'-EX-TEND'^D, a. Extended to a great 
distance. Clarke. 

PAR'-PAMED (fhr'ffimd), a. Having extensive 
renown ; illustrious. Pope. 

fFAR'FET, a. The old word for far-f etched. 
“ Fa 7 '~fet spoil.” Milton. 

t FAR-FETGH', n. A deep Stratagem. “Politic 
farf etches.** FLudibras. 

FAR-p£tCHED' C-i5tchtQ, a. 1. Brought from 
places remote. “ Far-fetched gold.** Dryden. 

2. Studiously sought; elaborately strained. 
“ An unaccountable, analogy.** 

t FAR'FORTII, ad. In a great measure. Spenser. 

PAR'-GlAw^-ING, a. Glancing to a great dis- 
tance. Clarke. 

Pd-JZJ'JY.^, n. [L., meal.} 

1. A soft, tasteless, and commonly white 
powder, obtained by trituration of the seeds 
of cereal and leguminous plants, and of some 
roots, as the potato ; starch ; fecula. P. Cyc. 

2. {Bot.) The pollen, or a fine impregnating 

dust or powder contained in the anthers of 
plants. Craig. 

FAR-J-NA'CEOUS (fdr-f-na'shps, 66). a. [L./an- 
nacem I farina^ meal; It. ^ farinaceo ; Fr. 
fai'inacdA Pertaining to or containing farina ; 
mealy. ^^Farinaceous seeds,** Arhuthftot. 

fAR-I-NA'OEOITS-LY, ad. In a mealy-Hke man- 
ner; farinosely. * Craig. 

FAr'|-N6SE (129), a. \Jj. fa7'i7iosus.} 

1. Reducible to farina by trituration. Palmer. 

2. (Pot & Zobl.) Having parts or organs 

sprinkled with a fixed powder resembling fa- 
rina. Palmer. 

3. {Med.) Applied to a species of herpetic 

eruption. Palmer. 

fAe'I-n6SE-LY, ad. In the manner of farinose 
substances. * Craig* 

FAR'LjE^ (-liz), n. pi. [A. S. fcerlic, sudden.] 
Unusual things ; wonders. - [Local.] Wright. 

FAR'-LOOK-ING (-Ifik-), a. Looking far, Clarke. 

FARM, w. [Fr./erwe. — A.S. feorm, or farm \ 
feormian, to supply with food, — “ farmers not 
originally paying their landlords money, but 
food and other necessary articles.** Richardson. 
— Gael, ^ Ir. /baranw, farm.] 

1. A tract of ground cultivated, or designed 
for cutivation, by a farmer ; a tract of land in a 
state of tillf^e and pasturage, with fences, 
house, bam, So. 

J8S5* In Great Britain farms are rarely cultivated by 
the proprietors, but are let to tenants for rent. In 
the United States most cuUivaiors are proprietors also. 

2. The state of lands let out to tenants for 
rent; a lease. 

It is great wilfiibiess in kndloirda to make any longer 
fwTtts unto their tenants. Spenser. 

3. A license or permission to vend certain 

articles subject to duty. Sim7mnds. 

Syn. — See Plantation. 

FARM, V. a. [t. FARMED ipp. FARMING, FARMED.] 

1. To let out, as land, to tenants at a certain 

rent. [Great Britain.] Johnson. 

We ore enforced to farm onr royal realm. /SAoJt. 

2. To take on lease at a certain rate, whether 
land or any thing else that bj[ care or collection 
yields an income. [Great Britain.] Johnson. 

3. To let out, as the revenues or taxes, to col- 
lectors, at a certain sum or rate per cent. Burke. 

4. To cultivate, as a farm* Johtmm. 

To farm, let^ to lease for a series of yeam. 


FARRY 

fArm'A-BLE, a. That maybe farmed. Sherwood. 

FARM'JgiR, n. 1. One who farms ; one who culti- 
vates a farm or land; an agricultuiist ; a cul. 
tivator ; a husbandman. 

In Great Britain a farmer is an agriculturist 
who pays rent for the farm which he cultivates, or a 
lessee of a farm. 

2. One "who undertakes to collect taxes, cus- 
toms, &c., at a certain sum or rate per cent. 

Of which number one was named Matthew, who was be- 
fore a publican, o- one of the janners of the public icvenues 
beluiigiii^r lu tiie eruiv a lu that place* JBp. JBevendge. 

3. {Minmg.) One who farms the cope of the 

king. See Cope. Boag. 

Farmers-Oeneral, a company in France, under tlie 
old monarchy, which farmed certain branches of the 
public revenue. Pol. Diet. 

Syn. — Farmer, husbandman, and cultivator are 
practitioners ; but cultivator is more restricted in its 
meaning than the other terms. An agriculturist may 
be a mere theorist. A practical farmer ; an industrious 
husbandman ; a skilful cultioator ; a practical or scien- 
tific agriculturist. 

PARM'^lR-fiSS, n. A woman who manages a 
farm. Ld. Peterborough. 

PAR'Mj^R-Y, n. Buildings and yards necessary 
for carrying on the business of a farm, Bra7ide. 

fArm'—HOx^SE, n. The dwelling-house on a 
farm. Shenstotie. 

fArm'ING, n. 1. The business of a farmer, or of 
carrying on a farm ; agriculture ; husbandry ; — 
in Great Britain, the cultivation of lands held on 
lease. Brande. 

2. The act of leasing ; a renting. Smart. 

pArm'— OF-PICE, n. An office or outhouse on a 
farm. Clarke. 

PAR'mCst, a. Most distant, [r.] Dryden. 

fArm'— yArd, n. The site and court, or yard, 
of a farm. Clarke, 

fAr'N^SS, n. Remoteness, [r.] Carew. 

pAr' 6, n. [Fr. pkaraon. — Ger, faros.} A game 
of hazard with cards ; — written also pharaoh, 
pkaraon, and pharo. Todd, 

fAr'9-bAnk, n. A deposit of money made in 
playing faro. Qu. Rev. 

fAr'-6ff, a. Being at a distance. “ The far- 
ojfcnxtevf** Milton. 

FAR'— PI6r-CING, a. Penetrating a great way. 

Far-pierdng eye.” 

P AR-rA<j^'|-N oCrs, a. Formed of a variety of ma- 
terials; mixed. Browne. 

FAR-rA'g 5, n. [L., from far, meal.] A con- 
fused mass of several ingredients; a medley. 
“ The large farrago of dreams.” Warburton. 

fAr'RAND, n. Manner; custom; fashion. [Lo- 
cal, Eng.] Ray. 

fPAR-RJp-A'TIQN, w. Conferreation. BuUokar. 

fAr'— RB-§ 6t^ND'lNG, a. Resounding to a great 
distance. CUirhe. 

pAr'RI-?R, n. [L./erraW«w, a blacksmith; It. 
ferrajo ; Sp. herraaor\ Fx.f errant^ 

X. A sheer of horses. Holland. 

2. A horse*doctor ; a horse-leech ; a veteri- 
nary surgeon. Swift, 

FAR'RI-^IR, V. n. To practise as a farrier ; to fol- 
low the trade of a farrier. Mortimer, 

fAr'RI-|IR-y, n. 1. The art of the farrier ; the 
art of shoeing horses- Todd. 

3. The art of preventing or curing the diseases 
of horses and oattle ; the veterinary art. Todd, 

fAr'EOW (fiir'rd), n. [A. B.feerh, otfmrh % Dut. 
varkeni Qet,ftrkel,*^'i*,vetT«9, a male swine. 
Sanscrit varaha, a boar.] A litter of pigs. Sltak, 

PAR'r6w (fllr'rd), e. a- k m. [», FARmowED ; pp. 
FARROWING, FARROWED.] Xo bear Or bring 
forth ; — used of swine only. TkiW. 

FAa'RdW* a. {Dukeaere.] Barren; not pro- 
ducing a calf ; — applied to a cow, Fwby, 
^ oow mA pcodaolBe a fo for Gut ylHur 

pAr'-rOl'INO, es, BnHng over a great eaetent. 

P^'RY, n. [See Farrow.] A Bbter dfptei a 
fbrrow; afare- •Fmv* 
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FARSANG 


FASHIONER 


FAR'sAng, 71. See Phahsang. 

PARSE, «. a. See Pahoe- Todd» 

PARSE, 71. [L, farcioy to stuff.] (Ecd.) Before 

the reformation, an addition to the epistle in 
Latin, made, in England in the yernacular 
tongue, for the benefit of the people. 

The ^arsew&s an expUcatloa orpaiaphrase of the Latin 
text, verse by verse. Hook. 

FAR'-SEE-TNG, a. Seeing far ; seeing to a ^eat j 
distance ; penetrating. Scott* 

PAR'— Sh66t-JNG, a. Shooting far; shooting to 
a great distance. JDryaen. 

FAR'-SIGHT-gD (fAr'slt-§d), a. Seeing far, or to 
a great distance. Milton. 

PAR'-SfGHT-?D-NjESS, n. State of being far- 

sighted: — a defect of vision consequent on a 
flattening of the cornea, and a partial loss of the 
refractive power of the eye ; presbyopy ; ■— com- 
mon, but not peculiar to old age. Palmer. 

fAr'— SOUGHT (filr'slwt), a. Sought at a dis- 
tance ; forced. “ Far-sought learning.” Johnson. 

PART, n. [A. S*feor6 ; Ger./wm — Gr.-jrop^;/.] A 
discharge of wind through the anus. Suckling. 

PART, V. n, [A. S. feortan\ Ger.furzen* — Gr. 
irip5ouai. — Sansc. pard.] To discharge or expel 
wina through the anus ; to break wind ; to 

poop, Smft* 


PAR'THlJiR, ad. eompar. : superl. pXr'thi^st. [A. 
S. /eor, feorr, feoran, far ; feortesty farthest.] 
At a greater distance ; to a greater distance ; 
more remotely ; beyond: — moreover; further. 

4^ Farther and furthery words of the same signifi- 
cation, used indiscnminatoly ; — both are in good use ; 
and it is difiicult to say which is the more common. 
Dr. Johnson says oi farther y “This word is now gen- 
erally considered as the comparative degree of /hr; 
but by no analogy can far make farther or farthest j 
it is therefore probable that the ancient orthography 
was nearer the true, and that we ought to write far- 
ther or farthesty from forthy farther, fortheit f/ortAer, 
farther. Sax.], tiie a and u, by resemblance of sound, 
being nrst confounded in speech, aud afterwards in 
books.” 

Walker remarks that, though farther and farthest 
are very irregular branches of jSzr, they are grafted on 
it by use, and cannot be altered without diverting the 
plain tendency of the language.— Though farther 
passes very well for farther when far is out of sight, 
we feel the utmost repugnance at saying, *• Thus far 
slialt thou go, and no farther,^ ” Smart says, “ Fur- 
ther IS the genuino Saxon word, but farther takes the 
precedence in modern use.”— See Further. 

PAR'THglR, a. cd7»war. 1. More remote; further. 

Let me add a farther truth.” Dryden. 

2. Longer; tending to greater distance. 

Bolbre our farther way ftite* allow. 

Here must we fix on high the golden bough. Dryden. 

PAR'TH^IR, V. a. To advance; to promote; to 
further. — See Further. Dryden* 

PAr'TH 5R-ANCE, n. Encouragement; promo- 
tion. — See F u iiTnER.\.NC e. Aecham. 


FAE'TH IgSR^MOEE, ad* Furthermore. — See Fua- 
THBRMORB. Raleigh* 

FAR'THI^R-MdST, a. superl. Being at the great- 
est distance; most distant. Mammond. 

pAR'THJPST, a* superl* Most distant; remotest; 
furthest. Booker. 

pAa'TfJlpST, ad. At the greatest distance ; fur- 
thest. — See Farther. Chesterfield* 


PAE'THJNG, n. \A.*B*feoHhut 
'^•ffyrtUng\ Ghel. feoirUng \ 
1. The fourth part of a neni 


; f sower y four; 
l.farling*'\ 


1. The fourth part of a penny ; a small Eng- 
lish copper coin, equal to half a cent. Swift* 


jopper money. 


P«ed on tbft lilvor, 


put ohuTchwardent 
and give ut the far&Jnife. 


8. t Any very small thing; a small quantity, 
** No /orf/unp of grease.” Chaucer* 

4. t A division of land, supposed to have ex- 
ceeded a rood. Carew, 

FAE'THING-DALB, n. A rood, or a quarter of an 
acre of lai]Ld.^B«e Fabdinodbal. Farm* J^fhcy* 

FAR''3PHtN-CALB, n, [It- faddigUay a hoop petti- 
coat ; Sp. verduaado ; Fr, vertugadm^ A pet- 
ticoat expanded hy hoops, or the frame made of 


circles of whalebone used to spread the petti- 
coat; crinoline. 

____ Tell me 

what compass will you wear yonr farthingale? Shak. 

A pale Roman nose? a head of hair loaded with crowns, 
and powdered with diamonds, avast ruif? a vaster ./m tAm- 
««d « of pr* the ^""hires b3’ which eveiy 

.11 i. iovta . ■ 0.1 1 t. .. p'fi'.ii. * 1 • Qi «.• ii Lllizubvch. ti'aljjole. 

FAR'THING’^-WORTH (-wUrth), n. As much as 
is sold for a farthing. Arhuihnot. j 

fJIS'CEI^ (fds'cSz),52.pJ, [L., from fascis. a bun- I 
die.] {Roman Ant.) Bods tied up in bundles 
with an axe in the middle of each ; — anciently 
carried before Roman magistrates, as a mark of 
their authority. Dryden. 

fAs'C^T, n. {Glass-making.) An iron instru- 
ment used in conveying bottles to the anneal- 
ing tower. Hamilton, 

fAs'CJ-4 (ftlsh'c-e), 71.; pi. FXsfc^-jE* [L.] 

1. A belt ; a fillet ; a bandage. Simmonds. 

2. {Arch.) One of the parallel bands used to 
break the monotony of an architrave. FairhoU. 

3. {Astron.) The belt of a planet. Hamilton. 

4. {Med.) The aponeurotic expansion of a 

muscle. Hohlyn. 

5. {Etvt.) A broad transverse stripe, or col- 
ored band. Maunder. 

PAs'CIAL (filsh'yal), a. Belonging to the fasces 
of the Boman magistrates. Smart. 

FdS-CI-Jt^LIS (ftLsh-t-a'ljs), n. {Anat.) A term 
for a muscle which moves the leg. Dunglison. 

FAS'CI-ATE (ftlshVat), a. {Bot.) Banded; fas- 
ciated : — also applied to monstrous stems which 
grow flat. Gray. 

FAS'Cr-AT-?D (ftsh'e-at-fd), a. [L. fasdaiuSy 
swathed.] 

1. Bound with fillets. Pennant. 

2. {Bot.) Fasciate; banded:— unusually 

grafted and grown together, as some stems and 
branches which then assume a flattened instead 
of a rounded appearance- Henslow. 

3. {Ent.) Covered with transverse bands ; fil- 
leted. Maunder. 

FAs-OI-A'TIQN (fash-c-a'shun), n. A tying up ; 
a bandage. * Wiseman. 

FAs'C}-CLE, n. [L. fasciculusy a little bundle ; 
fasdsy a bundle.] 

L A little bunme ; a collection. 

In the next/aacic2e you say that I maintain some things. 

JDr. Jfavn«,1847. 

2. {Bot.) An assemblage of closely-arranged 
flowers, the straight and ^ort pedicles of which 
issue from the same point and attain nearly the 
same level, as in the sweet-william. Palmer. 

PAS'CJ-CLED (frs'sq-kld), a. Formed into a bunch 
or bundle. Sir W. Janes. 


PXs-CIc'U-LAR, a. ]Tit.fascicolare\ Fx.fasdcu- 
"hire.) Besembling a bundle of rods ; collected; 
fasciculated. Blount. 

FAS-ClO'^-LAR-LY, ad. In a fascicular form ; 
m the form of bundles. Craig. 

F^S-ctoV-L^TB, J a. {Bot. & ZoBi.) Collect- 

FAS-ClO'y-LAT-jpo, 3 ed or arranged 
in clusters ; growing in a bundle or 
tuft, as the leaves of the pine and 
the larch, the hairs on a caterpillar, 

Ac. : — noting antennse that have ^ 
several bundles of hair. Gray. Maunder. 

FAS-Clo'V-LATE-LY, ad. In a fasciculated man- 
ner, * ’ Craig, 

FAs'CI-CCle, n. ^.fasdculusy a little bundle.] 
A bundle of thick-set hairs often converging at 
the surface ; a fascicle. Masm^, 

PAS-CIO'IJ-XjITB, n. [L. fasdcuheSy a little bun- 
dle, and Gr. XiBos, a stone-] {Min.) A fascicu- 
lar variety of hornblende. Clarke. 

F4d-cjQ[Xf-^tf%y ?j.; pL [L,, dim. 


ofmemSf, Abundle.] 
!L A small bundle 


1. A small bundle ; a fascicle, 

A muscle CKHiklsts of /owictch of flinres. ffdbUjm. 

2. A portion or section of a book not yet 

completed* Ham^Uon. 

8. A nosegay ; a bunch of flowers. 

4. {Bot^ A fascicle ; a fbrm of inflorescence 
similar to a corymb. Brmde. 

PAs'CI-NATE, V. a. [Gr. datmetvui to 


speak; ’L.f(tscino\ It. fascinare ; Sp. faec%nar\ 
Fr. fascinerS) [f. fascinated ; pp. fasci- 
nating, FASCINATED.] To affect by a powerful 
and irresistible influence ; to bewitch ; to en- 
chant ; to enrapture ; to captivate ; to charm. 

He [the Duke of Buckttigkam] surprised and even fasri- 
nated all the faculties ol his royal master. fl’otton. 

Syn. — See Charm. 

PAS'Cl-NAT-lNG, p, a. Bewitching ; enchanting. 

pAs-C1-NA'TION, n. [Ij.fasd7iatioi lt.fa8cina- 
zione; Sp. fascinacion ; Fv. Jasdnation.^ The 
act of fascinating; a powerful and irresistible 
influence acting on the mind; enchantment; 
charm; sorcery; witchery; spell; magic. 

Some to the fatciuation of a name 

Surrender judgment hoodwinked. Covjper, 

FAS-CIhTE' (fas-sSnO, n. [Fr.] {Mil.) A spe- 
cies of long fagot, used fbr many purposes of 
military engineering. Campbell. 

fPAS'Cl-NOfjS, a. Caused or acting by witch- 
craft or enchantment. “ The possibility of fas- 
dnous diseases.” Hai'vey. 

FA&-CI-p-LA*Rl-4y n. [L. fasciolay a small 
bandage.] {Zor.l.) A genus of mollusks distin- 
guished for the smooth band-like surface of 
their spiral shells, and by having plaits on the 
columella. Brande. 

I FASH, T.u. [Old Fr.fascher.'} To vex ; to tease. 

' [Local, Eng,] Brockett. 

fAsh, n. Trouble; care; anxiety; vexation. 
[Local, Eng.] ' Halliwell* 

PAsh'ION (ftlsh'un), n. IJL.factio, a making or 
doing ; facies, make, form ; fade, to make or 
do ; Fr./hp07i.] 

1. The make, form, shape, or appearance of 
any thing, particularly of clothes ; costume. 

The fashion of his countenance was altered. JDuke ix. 29. 
1 do not like the /os^t’on of your garments. ' Shak. 
Ftuikxon, tb woid which fools may use 
Their knavery and folly to excuse. ChttrcldU* 

2. Manner; sort; way; method. 

Huok Cases by the sleeve, 

And he will, after his sour jasktott, tell you 
W liat hath proceeded. Shak, 

To make good infantry, it requireth men bred, not In a 
servile or indigent ySuAioa, but in some free and plentiful 
manner. ^aco7i. 

3. Custom; mode; style; general practice; 
prevailing usage ; -—particular custom in respect 
to dress. ** This madness of fashion.’* Purchas. 

The fashion of the age is to call every tiling into ouesdon. 

iVhtsoji. 

4. A condition above the vulgar; gentility. 

“ Men of fashion.” Raleigh* 

&. Any thing worn ; a garment. 

1 Bcom thee end thy/os&fon, peevish hoy. Shak. 

6. Workmanship; — a term used by artists 
who work in gold and silver, &c. Overhury. 

7. The farcy; farcin; farcimen. “Infected 

with ihe fashions.” Shak. 

Syn.— See Custom, Form, Usage. 

PAsh'IQN (ash'un), v* a. \Tt* fanner.'] [i. 

FASHIONED ; pp. FASHIONING, FASHIONED.] 

1. To shape ; to form ; to figure ; to mould. 

Here the loud hammer faahiona female toys. €tay. 

2. To fit ; to adapt ; to adjust ; to accommo- 
date. 

Unskilful he to ikwn, or seek ibr power, 

By doctrines fashioned to the varying hour. Ooldmiak. 

3. To make according to the rule prescribed 
by custom. 

Fo^iemed plate sells ibr ^more than its wdght, Xock», 

fAsH'IQN-A-BLE (fdeh'un-a-bl), a. According to 
the prevailing mode; conformed to or follow- 
ing the fashion ; genteel ; modish ; stylish, 
“ Bich fashionable robes-” Thryden. “ The 
fashionable practice of the world.” Rogers. 

fASH'IQN-A-’BLB, n.; pi. fXsh'yoh-^-bles. A 
person of fashion j a stylish person. Ch. Ob. 

aSF A word of Riodekn use as a substantive, and 
chiefly used in the ploraL 

PASH'tON-A-BLH*N:6ss (msh'qn-s-hl-n«a'), ». The 
quality of 'being fashionable ; modish eU^nce ; 
roodlshness ; gentility. 

FASH'IQN-A-BLY, ad. In a fashionable maimer. 

(fitsh'iin-qr), n. One who frshions 
or shapes thmgs. B. Jonson. 
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flSH^ipN-IST (filshWJst), n. A fop ; a dandy ; 
a coxcomb, [r.] ‘ T- FuUer* Bailey. 

FASH'IQN'-LfiD (iSish'un-lSd), Goyemed by 
the fashion. * Cowper. 

FASH^IQCf-LJ&SS, a. Ha\dng no fashion. Craig. 

FASH'IQ^f-M6N'0^;S- (fash^un-mfing'g§r), n. A 
fop ; a dandy. Marston. 

FASHlON-M6N'e^:R-JNG, a. Foppish. Shah. 

PASH'I0X-PIE'C?§, «. ph {Naict.) The after- 
most timbers, terminating the breadth and 
forming the shape of the stern. Dana. 

FAs'SA-iTE, ». (Afwi.) A handsome grass-green 
variety of pyroxene from the Fassa Valley, 
Piedmont. Dana. 

PAsT (12), V. n. [Goth./asto, to keep, to ^ard, 
to fast; A.S. fastan^ l)ut, vasten\ Ger./a^j?cn; 
Dan./iis^e; ^w./asto.] [i. pasted; pp. fast- 
ing, FASTED.] To abstain from food, either 
partially or wholly ; — in a religious sense, to 
mortify the body by abstinence. 

\ as the hypocrites, of a. sod counte- 


nance; for they disfigure their fhees, that they may appear 
unto men to fast. Matt, ri. 16. 

pAst, n. 1, Partial or total abstinence from 
food ; especially religious mortification by absti- 
nence. 

We humble ourselves before God, this day, not merely by 
the outward solemnities of a fast^ but by amicting our souls 
as well as bodies tbr our sins. Attertnirtf. 

2. The time of fasting. “ The people of Nin- 
eveh proclaimed 9,fastn Jonah iii. 5. 

3. The rope by which a vessel is secured to 

a wharf. Dana. 

fAST, a. [Goth, fasten^ A. S. fmt or fest^ 
Dut. vast ; Ger. jest ; Dan., Icel., ^ Sw. ; 
Gael. ^ Ir.j^a, a prison. — See Fasten.] 

1. I*ixed; adhering; joined; fastened. 

. Six lioii8» hides with thongs together fast, Mryden. 
Neither fasst to IHend, nor fiaarfhl to fbe. Aseham. 

2. Firm ; immovable ; steadfast. “ Who, b’ 
his strength, setteth/a^^ mountains.” Ps. Ixv. ^ 

3. Strong ; fortified ; able to sustain attacks ; 

not easOy taken; impregnable. “Woods and 
fast places.” Spenser. 

4. Deep ; sound ; profound. “ A most fast 

sleep.** S'kak. 

6. IW.jffest.'} Swift; quick; moving rapidly; 

as, A fast vessel.” 

6. wild ; giddy ; thoughtless ; extravagant ; 
hare-brained ; heedless ; dissipated. West. Reo. 

The forward youth has expanded into what would be 
called now a fast young man. Gent. Mag. 

Fast and loose, ttncertain ; variable ; inconstant. 
Sometimes she heard him, sometimes stopped her ear, 

And played fast and loose the livelong day. Fairfax. 

FAST, ad. Firmly ; immovably. 

Bind the boy, which you shall find with me. 

Fast to the chair. Shak. 

Fast by, or beside, close by ; near to. 

Siloa's brook, that flowed 

Fast hg the oracle of God. Milton. 

Well known to me the palace you Inquire, 

For fttst beside it dwells my honored sire. Pope. 

FAST^ ad. 1. Swiftly; rapidly; quickly. 

All my predictiorui are now verifying fast. Chesterfield. 

8. In a dissipated or prodigal manner; ex- 
travagantly ; prodigally ; as, “ To live’/ets^.” 

fAst'— dAY, ni. A day for fasting. • Smart. 

fAsT'‘EN (fts'sn, 12), v. [A. 8. fcsstmcm, or 

afasitman-, Dnt. vesUgmi Ger. fesiigm, or 
festen ; Dan./«ste.] p. pastbwbb ; pp. fast- 
ening, FASTENED.] 

1. To make fast; to make firm; to secure ; 
to bind ; to tie. 

Byehanceaship was yburfened to the shore. Mryden. 

2. To hold together ; to join by bolts, nails, 
pins, &c, ; to unite in any way. 

***'*^SS5 *■ therefbre 

ships are fastened with wood. 


3. To Stamp ; to fix ; to impress. 

To f cutest in our thoughts il^'they^^'<ra^urage. Shak. 

4. To lay on with strength. 

. MOW. * . ftict, wh® 

SsnoL.— See Bmn, Fix. 

pAst'EN {ftts'sn), V. n. To beoome fixed ; to fix 
** Kef tfstened on my Shah. 


one’s self. 


pAst'EN-®R (ftis'sn-fr), n. He who,^ or that 
which, fastens. Sherwood. 

FAsT’EN-ING (fts'sn-Ing), That which fastens ; 
a holdfast ; a bolt ; a bar ; a catch. Blaeksto^ie. 

FAST'JgIR, n. One who fasts. Ainsioorth. 

pAsT'-HAND-?D, a. Close-handed; covetous; 
close-fisted ; avaricious ; miserly. Bacon. 

fAs*TI, n. pi, [L., from/asto, fixed, i. e. a fixed 
day.] {Ant.) The Roman calendar, in which 
were set down all the days of feasts, pleadings, 
games, ceremonies, &c. Crabb. 

II tPAS-TlD-l-OS’l-TY, n. Fastidiousness. Swift. 

II FAS-TiD'l-Ots [fas-tld'^-Qs, P. J. Ja. Sm. ; f?ts- 
tid’yus, S. P. A.; fts-tld’^-us or fts-tid'je-us, 
W.%’ a. [L. fasUdiosus ; fastus, haughtiness ; 
It. ^ S^.fastidioso ; Fr.fastidieux.} 

1. t Causing disgust ; oftensive. Sir T. Elyot. 

2. jDisdainful; scornful; haughty; proud. 

All hopes raised upon the promises, or supposed kind- 
nesses, of thejostidtous and fallacious great ones of the earth, 
shall tail. SovUi. 

3. Delicate to a fault; hard to please; squeam- 
ish ; over-nice ; easily disgusted. “ A fastidU 
ous niceness in meats and drinks.” U Estrange. 

Syn. — A fastidious person is hard to please, and 
is onbndod at trifles j a squeamish one is overgserupu- 
lous and easily disgusted ; a disdainful one is inclined 
to despise others. A fastidious person or taste; a 
squeamish stomach ; a disdainful feeling. 

II PAS-TlD'I-Ot?S-LY, ad. In a fastidious manner. 

II PAS-TtD'l-OyS-NfiSS, n. The quality of being 
fastidious; squeamishness. Bp. Taylor. 

FAS-tI^’I-ATB, ) a. ]Ju. fastigium, a 

FAS-Tl^'l-AT-^D, ) slope, a pediment; 
fastigo, to slope.] {Bot.) Tapering to 
a narrow point like a pyramid ; close, 
parallel, and upright, as the branches 
of the Dombardy poplar. Gray. 

FAS- TI(p *J- tlM, n . ; pi. 

The gable end of a roof 

pAst'ING, n. Religious mortification. ** Fast- 
ings and prayers.” Luke ii. 37. 

pAst'ING-DAY, n. A day for fasting or reli- 
gious mortification ; a fast-day. Bp. Taylor. 

fAsT'LY, Surely; securely ; firmly. Byron. 

fAst'N^SS, ». \A. 2. fccstnes . — See Fast.] 

1. The state of being fast ; closeness ; 

strength j security. ^^The fastness of his dwell- 
ing-place.” Spenser. 

2. Firmness ; firm adherence. Their/<M^- 

ness to the former government.” Bacon. 

3. A stronghold ; a fortified place ; a place 

not easily forced. “ Mountainous fastnesses 
and retreats.” Swinhume. 

4. t Conciseness ; succinctness. Aseham. 



F4s-Tig'p-4. [L.llArck.) 
of; pediment. II( *’* 


lamilion 


FAsT'-.R?:-CED'ING, a. 
ly. 

fAST’-SInK-ING, a. 


Receding fast or rapid- 
Clarke. 


Sinking rapidly. Clarke. 

FASTTT-oOs, a. [L. fastuosm ; fastus, haughti- 
ness.] Proud; haughty, [r.] Barrow. 

fAt, a. [A. S, fatty fett ; fedan, to nourish ; Dut. 
vet] Ger.fett] IceL/eeV; Dan. fed] Sw./eif.] 

1. Full-fed; plump; fleshy; pinguid; adi- 
pose; unctuous; — the contrary to lean. Shak. 

2. Coarse ; gross. “Faf pollutions.” Dryden. 

3. Dull ; stupid. “ Fat minds.” Drydm. 

There Is little or no sense in the pti parts of any ereaturet 
hence the ancients said of any dull fellow that he had a fat 
wit, JohnetoH. 

4. Wealthy; rich; yielding a large inoome; 

profitable, “ A/crf benefice.*®^ AyUfe. 

5. Fertile ; productive ; fruitful. “ A fat 

meadow ground.” Milton. 

6. Abounding in spiritual blessings. 

The liberal soul shall be made iVov.xl.2S. 

7. (Naut.) Broad, as thequart^ of a ship. 

London Ency. 

PAT, n. 1. The unctuous part of animal flesh ; 
solid animal ofi. Fat consists of two nearly 
allied substances, oleine and ateariiuv the for- 
mer constituting the oily and the latter solid 
principle. 

2. The best or richest part of any tbing - 

YeahaEeatthe^btforthelaad, xiv. IS. 


3. (Printing.) Such tj^e-work as contains 
much blank space, and is consequently easily 
set up, and profitable to the workmen. Craig. 

fAt, n. [A. S. — See Vat.] 1. A vat; a 
vessel used in brewing, tanning, Sea. Woodward. 

2. A measure of capacity, differing in differ- 
ent commodities. Craig. 

FAT, V. a. \i. FATTED ; pp. FATTING, FATTED.] 
To make lat ; to fatten. 

O, how this villany 

Doth fed me with the very thoughts of itt jShak, 

fAt, V. n. To grow fat ; to fatten. 

An old ox fats os well ... as a young one. Mortimer. 

PA’TAL, a. [L. fatalis ; fatum, fate ; IX. fatale ; 
Sp.’§ Fr./a^a/.] 

1. Appointed or decreed by fate ; destined. 


place of rest ioretold. Dryden. 

2. Proceeding from fate ; inevitable. “ These 
things are fa^Grand necessary.” Tillotson. 

3. Deadly ; mortal ; destructive ; pestiferous ; 
as, “ K fatal wound ” ; “ A fatal error.” 

Syn. — See Deadly. 

FA’TAL-IsM, n. [It. ^ By, fatalismo ] Ft. fatal- 
isme.'] The doctrine that all things happen by 
an inevitable necessity or overruling fate, which 
annihilates free will, and controls all human 
actions ; inevitable necessity. Bp. Berkeley. 

FA’TAL-IST, n. [It. ^ %p.fatalista] Fx.fataliste^ 
One* who believes in fatalism. 

So vain, so wild a scheme your /afaZists have dressed. 

Mlaekmore. 

FA-TAL-IS'TJC,g. Relating to fatalism, Coleridge. 

PA-tAl'I-TY, n. (Ja.faialitas\Xt.fatalith\ Sp. 
fatalidad ; Mx.fatahU. — See Fate.] 

1. The quality of being fatal, fated, or ap-* 
pointed by fate ; predetermined order or series 
of events ; invinciole necessity. 

The Stoics held z fatality, and a fixed, unalterable course 
*’ - "out by a ne- 

themselves, 
South, 

2. Tendency to danger, or to some great or 
hazardous event. 

Seven times seven ... is conceived to carry with it the 
most considerable fatality, Brovmc. 


3. Mortality; destination. 


Craig. 


Of dull apprehen- 
Shak. 


FA'T^L-LY, ad. 1. By the decree of fate. Bentley, 
2. Mortally; destructively. Denham. 

FA'TAI.-NfeSS, n. The quality of being fatal. 

FA ' TA MOR- gA n. [It. — “ Cambrian ety- 

mologists say that Morgain [Morgan or Mor- 
gana] is Mor Gwymijtho Uhite Maid.** Keight- 
ley.'l A meteoric phenomenon nearly allied to 
the mirage, witnessed in the Straits of Messina, 
between the coasts of Calabria and Sicily, and 
occasionally, but rarely, on other coasts, and 
consisting m the appearance in the air over the 
surface of the sea of multiplied images of ob- 
jects on the surrounding coasts ; — called also 
Castles of the Fairy Morgana, the spectacle 
being supposed to be under the influence of the 
queen of the fairies, the Morgan la Fay of the 
popular legends. Brands. 

pAT’-BBAINED (mt'brftnd), a, 
sion; stupid. 

FATE, n. [L. fatim ; for, fatus, to speak ; It. 
fato] 8p, Aaao.l 

1. An inevitaole necessity depending upon a 
superior cause, or a fixed sentence whereby the 
order of things is irreversibly determined ; des- 
tiny. 

ptiusn emvt Mt oa ahlll retlHtd, 

la thoashti 4«vat«, and msoaad hiah 

Of nnmdeaec, fbiakaowiedfc, will, and /me. Milton. 

2. Bvent predetermined; state or condition 
pre-ordamed ; doom ; destiny ; lot. 

And tarn tha adamanfin* splndla round 
Ob wldvdkilMjwtt of coos and imsn U wound, MIUoh. 

3. Final event ; death ; destruction. 

Tot ottll ho chose the kmgosk way feo AkSs, 

Wasilns afe eneo his IBbimd hlssstaftT^ Drydm, 

Byiu— Soe teBSTiNY. 

a. 1. Decreed by fate ; doomed , des- 
Itued; appoiated. “ Fated here to 

DryeHm, 

Her awkwasd Lots ladocd wto oddOfy 
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FAUFEL 


2. Exempted by fate* [b.] 

Bright Vulcanian armat 
Jmted from fhrce of steel by Stygian charms. 

3. Invested with the power of fate* 

Thy jrated sky 
Gives us free scope. 


Drvderu 


FATE'Ft^L, a. Fatal ; destructive. Pope, 

FATE'Fx)l-LY, ad. In a fateful manner. Craig, 

FATE'FtJL-NiiSS, n. The state of being fateful ; 
fatality. Clarke, 

FATES, n, pi, (JWy^A.) The three sister goddesses, 
named Clotho^ Lackesis, and Atropos^ whose 
office it was to spin the destinies of xnen, and 
cut the threads when the appointed hour of 
death came ; the Destinies ; the Parcae. Brande. 

fAt'-HjSad-^D, a. Dull ; stupid j thick-skulled ; 
fat-brained. 


fAT'-H£n,w. {Bot.) Wild spinach; white goose- 
foot ; Ch&tiopodtum album, [Local.] F, Bncy. 

FA'TH^R, n. [A. S. /«rc?e»*; But. vader\ Ger. 
•cater ; Dan. fader ; Icel. fadir ; Sw. fader ; 
Gael, athair, — Gr. irarrjpi L. pater i It. ^ Sp. 
padre; Fr, p^re. — Pers. pader; Sans.j32^«.] 

1. He by whom a child is begotten ; a male 
parent. 

A wise sou heareth his father** instruction. Prov. xiii. 1. 

2. Any ancestor or forefather ; — particularly 
the progenitor of a family or race. 

Nebuchadnezzar is termed Belshazzar’s father^ though 
Belshazzar was his grandson. (Jrvdea. 

3. A terra of respect often given to aged or 
reverend persons. 

Now, Elisha was fallen sick of his sickness whereof he 
diwl. And Joash, the King of Israel, came down unto luin, 
and wept ovei his f.iee, and said, O my father, my JaHirt 1 
the chariot of Israel and the horsemen theicuf ! J K*nu&xxii, 14. 

4. One who acts with paternal kindness or 
care. I was a father to the poor.” Job xxix. 16. 

6. A creator; a maker; an author ; an origi- 
nator ; an inventor. 

One Qod and Father of all, who is above all, and through 
all, and in you alL JSpA, w. G. 

6. The first of a class ; predecessor. 

Jubal was the father of all such as handle the harp and 
organ. Oen, iv. 21. 

7- The compellation of God as creator. 

Almighty and most merclftil Father, Cain, Prayer, 

8. {Theol,) The appellation of the first person 

in the Trinity. Bp. Taylor, 

9. (Eccl, Hist,) One of the early ecclesiasti- 
cal writers, whose works have thrown light upon 
the history, doctrines, and observances of the 
primitive church, 

flarSt. Bernard, in tlie I2th century, is generally 
styled the last of the Fathers. The writers of the 
first century, who were contemporary with the first 
disciple^, are distinguished by the term Apoatolio 
Fathers, Brande, 

10. (Eccl,) Adignitarycf the church: — also, 
a Roman Catholic priest or confessor, 

The Archbishops of Canterbui 
the title of Most Reverend Father in 

Formal in apparel. 

In gait and countenance eurely like a father. 


uryand York have 
n God. 


p. FATHERED i 


SAak, 
pp, FATHERING, 


fa'th«;r, V. a, 

FATHERKD.] 

L To take or adopt, as a son or a daughter. 

And rather fiteher the^onnmSe JSIAak. 

2. To adopt, as a composirion ; to assume the 
authorship of. 

Men of wit 

Often faOiered what he writ. Sadft, 

3. To ascribe to, as being the offspring or 
production of ; — with on or upon* 

Mken? StStSonSST more^han jff 

FX'TOIJR-EOOD (-hfid), n. The state of being a 


father ; 
hood of 


fathership. 


‘*The father-* 
E, hving. 


FX'THgBUtN-LAW^ tu The father of one’s hus- 
band or one’s wife. Goldsmith, 

FA'TH8R-LAND,n. The land or country of one's 
ancestors ; a native country ; mother-country. 

yf bet jfbom our Skntdieif. 

Smy Endfhmon who gloriea in the ’figw of hh father- 
Imd onghtto stn^ the Awrto-Soxon as the immefflate and 
eagdous acatreeof the .Engttah language. Poantarm, 



Father-Ia^er. 

iCottmbubdUs), 


PA'THIIE-lAsh'JIR, n, (Ich,) A voracious acaa- 
thopterygious fish, of the 
genus Coitus, found on 
the shores of Greenland 
and Newfoundland; Cot** 
ius bubaUh, Pennant, 

PA'THeR-LfeSS, o. Desti- 
tute of a father. 

7e shall not afflict any widow child. Ex, xsii. 22. 

FA'THgR-L^SS-NESS, n. The state of being 
without a father; orphanage. Craig, 

PA'TH5R-Ll-N^SS, n. Paternal care or kind- 
ness ; paternity. Sherwood, 

PA'THJPR-L0NG'-L£G§, n. {Ent.) The popular 
name of an insect of the genus Tipula, having 
the body and legs long and slender ; crane-fly ; 
— called also daddy-long-legs, Baird, 

PA'THjglR-Ly, a. Like a father; tender; kind; 
paternal. The piety and fatherly affection of 
our monarch,” jyryden, 

Syn. — The words fatkerhj, motherly, and brotherly 
are irom Anglo-Saxon roots , vatenial, maternal, an^ 
fraternal, from Latin roots. Tliose from the Latin 
being the more polite and cold ; those from the Saxon, 
the more familiar and hearty. Paternal government ; 
fatherly kindness. — See Paternal. 

rA^THjpR-LY, ad. In the manner of a father. 

fX'TH 5R-SHIP, n. The state of a father; pa- 
ternity; fatherhood. Johnson, 

FATH'QM, n, [A. S. feethem; Dut. vadem; Ger. 
faden; Dan.?at7t; Svr. famn; It. fead.~\ 

1. Originally the space between both arms 
extended; a measure of length containing six 
feet, or two yards, generally used in ascertain- 
ing the depth of the sea. 

F ull fathom five thy father hes. Shtds, 

2. Keach of mind; penetration; depth of 
thought. 

Another of his fathom they have none. ShaJa, 

FATH'OM, V, a. H. FATHOMED I pp, FATHOMING, 
FATHOMED.] 

1. To encompass with the arms extended or 

encircling ; to span. ” Pillars of round timber 
as big as two men can fathom,'* Purohas, 

2. To grasp with the mind ; to comprehend. 

Leave, leave to ,/afhom such high points as these. Brydtm, 

3. To sound ; to try with respect to the depth. 

Our laws, that did a boundless ocean seem. 

Were coasted all, and Jatiunned all, by bun. JOryden, 

4. To divine ; to penetrate ; to conjecture ; as, 
** 'To fathom a design.” 

fAth'QM-A-BLE, a. That may be fathomed or 
sounded. ^ Bp, Hall, 

fAth'QM-ER, n. One who fathoms. Sherwood, 

fATH^QM-LSss, a. That cannot be fathomed. 
** K fathomless lake.” More. 

P^-TfD'lC, a. Prophetic ; fatidical, [r.] Scott, 

FA-TiDT-C AL, a, [L. fatidicus ; fatum, fate, and 
teo, to tell.] Prophetic ; of power to foretell. 

FA-tId'I-OAL-LY, ewf. In a fatidical manner, 
“[n,] * * For, Qu, Rev. 

FA-TlF'FR-OfJs, a. [L. fatifer ; fatum^ fate, and 
fero, to bear.] Deadly ; mortaL Blount, 

t fAt'I-G^-BLB, a, [L. fatigahiUs ; fxtigOj to 
weary.] * Easily weaned. Bailey. 

t fAt'I-gAtb, V. a. [L. fixHgo^ fatigat^us.^ To 
weary ; to fatigue. Elyot. 

t pAT^I-GATE, a, 'Wearied ; worn out. Shah. 

t fAt-1-gA'TIQN, ji. \TU, fatigatio.} "Weariness; 
fatigue. W* Mountagu. 

PA-t!gITE' (f?i-t8gO> fatica ; Sp. fatiga ; 

Pr./a^ywe.] 

1. 'Wearinees ; lassitude. Armstrong, 

2. The cause of weariness ; labor ; toil. 

Tbv great Srfpio sought hoaow in bis youth, and eudured 
the fpet^ties wwx which he puroluw^ them. JOryden, 

3. {Mil.) Extra duty, distinct from tlmt of 

arms. ^ Bum. 

— Fatyme and tesariness denote the state of 
he&ife tiwd. is caused by exertion, either of 

body or mind ; meanness, by travelling, sending, or 
being long subjected to what is disagreeable. LMsan- 
tude is weariness and lan^r, produced by labor and 
exhaustion, or by that ' ■■ 

inactivity. 


causes weakness and 


; fatum, fate, 
% fortune-teller. Ash, 


He who, or that which, fattens; 

Arbuthnot, 


PA-t!gue' (f?t-tsg0, V, a, [lj,fattgo ; fatim, sufi 
ficiently, and ago, to dnve; It. faiicare; Sp: 
fatigar; Fr. fatigver^ [i. fatigued; pp, 
FATIGUING, fatigued.] To harass or tire with 
labor or importunity ; to tire ; to weary- “ La- 
bor fatigues up.” Blair. “ The conqueror fa- 
tigued in war.” Parnell, 

Syn.*— See Weabv. 

FA-TiGUE^SoME, a. Wearisome; tiresome. **A 
fatiguesome flight.” Turnbull, 

t FA-TIL'Q-aUfiNT, a. Prophesying; sooth- 
saying. Blount, 

FA-TlL'Q-aUlST.^i. 
and loguor, to speak.^ 

FAt'J-MITE, n, {Hist.) A descendant from Ma- 
homet’s only daughter and child, Fatima. Ency, 

FA-TlS’CJglNCE, n. [Jj. fatisco,/atiscens, to open 
in chinks or clefts.] An opening ; an aperture ; 
a gap ; a fibiuk. Smart, 

FAT'-KlD-NEYED (Mt’kid-nid), a. Having fat 
kidneys; fat; gross. Shak, 

fAt'LJNG, ft. A young animal fed for slaughter. 

The young lion and the failing shall lie down together, 
and a little child shall lead them. Ba, xt. 6. 

fAt'-LUTE, n, A mixture of pipe-clay and lin- 
seed-oil, for filling joints. Simmonds, 

fAt’LY, ad. Grossly ; greasily, [r.] Cotgrave. 

fAt'NRR, n, 
a fattener. 

fAt^N^ISS, n, 1. The quality of being fat. 

And eke with /atneas swollen were hia eyne. 

2. Dnetous or measy matter. Bacon, 

3. Fertility; fruitfulness; richness. ‘‘The 

fatness of the earth.” Gen. xxvii. 28. 

4. That which causes fertility. “ The clouds 
drop fatness Phillips. 

fAt'T^D, p, a. Made fat ; fattened. “Bring 
hither de fatted calf.” Euhe xv. 2^ 

fAt’TEN (filt'tn), V, a, [A. S. foettiarb, — See 
Fat.] p. fattened; pp, fattening, fat- 
tened,] 

1. To make fat ; to feed well. Arbuthnot, 

2. To make fertile or fruitful; to fertilize; 

as, “ To yaWcR land.” Dry den. 

fAT'TEN (fiLt'tn), V. n. To grow fat ; to be pam- 
pered. 

And villains fatten with the birare man’s labor. Otway. 

FAT'TEN-5R (fitt’tn-fr), n. He who, or that 
which, fattens ; a fatner. Todd, 

FAT'Tl-NfeSS, n, 
fatness. 

fAt'TJSH, a. Inclining to fatness. Sherwood. 

FAt'TY, a. Unctuous ; oleaginous ; fat. Bacon. 

fFAT'V-ATE, V. n, [L. faittor,^ To play the 
fool. Blount, 

FA-TU'l-TOtJs, a. Partaking of fatuity; foolish; 
‘fatuous. Ec.Rm. 

FA-TU'l-TY, n, [h.fatmtas ; Fx.fatuiM Fool- 
ishness ; weakness of mind. King Charles, 

FAT'y-otJs \i^.fatuus.’l 

1. Stupid; foolish; imbecile. Glanmlle, 

2. Impotent ; without force ; illusory. “ Fat- 

ttotis vapors.” Browne, 

fAt'-WIt-T^ID, a. Heavy ; dull ; stupid, Shah, 

FAU^Bd UR G (ft'bdrg) , n, [Fr.] 

1. A suburb ; environs ; the part of a city or 
town that is On the outside of the walls, Scott, 

2. A part of a town or city formerly without 

the walls. Spiers, 

FAWCES,n*pl pi.] 1. The posterior 

part of the mouth, terminated by the ;i^axynx 

and la^nx* t Eraiide, 

2. (Boi.) The gaping part or orifice of amon- 

opetwous flower. Loudon,* 

3. (Cohm.) The opening into the first cham- 
ber of a shell. Craig. 

pAu'C^T, nd [Fr. fameet ; from L, 

PAuaBS.l A pipe or spout with a spigot, for 
drawing liquor from a cask. ^ 

n, [Sanac. phtdfeel; phd^ finals fkt 


Grossness; fulness of flesh; 

Sherwood, 
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FAUGH 


FAWN 


auL elepliant. T7iomson*—^VT. The 

fruit ot the Areca^ or cabbage -tree, a species of 
palm; arecanut; Malabar nut. Johnson, 

fAugH TAlw), interj, [Past part, of the A. S. verb 
fian, to hate. Toohe* ** I think he had better 
liave left them \,f aught ^ class of 

‘ brutish, inarticulate interjections. Barclay^ 
An exclamation of abhorrence ; foh. Beau,^±l, 

pAu'JA-SITE, n, CAff/i.) A hydrated silicate of 
alumina, lime, and soda, allied to zeolite »^so 
named in honor of Faujas de St, Fond, Dana, 
PAUL'qJHIQN (awrshun), n. See Falchion. 
PAUh^CQX, ) See Falcox, and Fal- 
pAUL'CQN-RY, ) conhy. 

FAULDS* n, pL The part of a farm manured by 
folding sheep or cattle on it. [Scot,] Simmonas. 

11 fault rawlt, IF. P.J. E, F. Ja, Sm, R . ; awt, 
S. ; fHwlt or jflwrt, K , ; fiSlt, fF&.], w. [L. fuUOf 
to deceive ; It. fullOt fdltj.t ^ fault ; Sp. joM<i ; 
Fr. See Faii>.] ^ . 

1. An error ; a mistake ; an imperfection ; a 
defect ; a blemish ; — used of things. 

If you like not my poem, the fault may possibly be in my 
anting. 

2. A slight offence or dereliction from duty ; 
a trespass or transgression liable to censure. 

n,* f\ IL In" «'0' ■ v 

Cl)* I' ■i‘'' <1 0* 01 i.n iici Jjt'yacti, 

3. t Default; want. “One it pleases me, for 

fault of a better, to call my 
friend.” Shak, 

d. t Misfortune. Shak, 

5. {Min, & Geol.) A dislo- 
cation or disturbance of stra- 
ta, which interrupts the min- 
er’s operations. „ , . 

AtfauU, said of a dog when Fault m a mine, 

he loses the scant; in difficulty or embarrassment j 
puzzled 5 as, “ The inquirer is at favdt,*^ “ We are 
not only at a/aait, in the hunter^s term, but at a rest, 
as if we were playing at tennis.” Sir If, Wotton,-* 
To find faulty to express disapprobation or dissatisfac- 
tion. “ They wholly mistake the nature of criticism, 
who think its business is principally to find Dry- 

den. --‘To find fault totthf to censure ; to blame. “ They 
never eornplam, nor find faidt with the times.” Swift, 
JB®- ** Dr. Johnson tells us that the I in this word 
is sometimes sounded and sometimes mute, and that, 
in conversation, it is generally suppressed. To this 
Dr. Kenrick adds, that it is needlessly suppressed. 
None of our lexicographers have marked this letter 
mute but Mr. Sheridan. Mr. Nares says, the word is 
pronounced both ways, and leaves it undetermined ; 
but Mr. Elphinston decides positively against retain- 
ing tbe I, even in writing ; his reasons are, that, as 
the French have left out the I in their antiquated 
faultf't we ought to leave it out in our English word, 
which was derived from their ancient one. This 
reasoning, however, I think, is not conclusive. The 
2 in question has nothing harsh or imcominou in its 
sound, and, if it were mute, would desert its relation 
to the Latinjhlstias,and form a disgraceful exception; 
and, if poets have sometimes dismissed it, to rhyme 
the word with thought, sought, Ac., they have as 
readily admitted it to rhyme with inalt, salt, and as- 
savJJt, 

* Which of our thrum-capped ancestors found, fault 
For want of sngar-tongs, or spoons fbr salt? * King,” 

Walker, 

Syxu— See Blemish, Eeeor, Imperfection. 
5+ fault, .ia- n* To be wrong ; to fail. Spenser, 

9 pAuLTI tj, (t. To charge with a ftiuU ; to ac- 
emse. “ 'V^em eheuld ” [u.] Bp, Hall, 

II t fAitlt'^R, n. One who commits a fault ; an 
oflfender^ Faivfax, 

fAult'^R, V, n. See Faxtbr. 

I fault'— PIND-RR, n. A cehsurcr ; an objector. 

Other pkiisa.iifc/atdMne2ers, who will cosreot ibs verb be- 
jfore they uuderstaud the noun. 

fAULT'P^-L, a. Full of faults j fhuhqr. SAo*. 
j] FAXTLT'I-LY* a faulty manner ; not rightly. 

II FAULT't-NfiSS, n. The state or quality of be- 
ing faulty. Hooker, 

jj fAulT'DI^SS, a. Exempt from fault ; perfect. 

Whoever thinks a faidit&a piece to see 

Thinks what ne’er was, nor is, nor e’er shall be. Pope, 

II PAULT'L:ipsS-Ly, ad. In a faultless manner ; 
perfectly. ' Dr. Allen, 

II PAULT'LipSS-NjSsS, n. The state of being 
faultless ; perfection. Johnson. 


11 pAul'TY, a, 1. Guilty of faults ; erring. 

“ Faulty men,** . . Spenser. 

a. Defective ; imperfect; containing bluish- 
es or flaws. “ A faulty helmet.” Bacon. 

The form of polity by them set down is three 

Syn.— See Defective. 

fAuN, ft, [L. Faunus, the protecting deity of 
agriculture and of shepherds.] {Roman Myth,) 
A woodland deity, having the legs, feet, and 
ears of goats, and the rest of the body human ; 
a sylvan. 

Bough satyrs danced, and fauns with cloven heel. Milton. 

*» The fauna of the Latin mythology are some- 
what analogous lo the satyrs of the Greeks. There 
are points, however, in which the ancient artists 
made them differ as to appearance. The fauns are 
generally represented as young and frolicsome of 
mien : their faces are roun*l, expressive of merriment, 
and not without an occasional mixture of mischief. 
The satyrs, on the contrary, bear strong resemblance 
to different quadrupeds ; their faces and figures par- 
take of the ape, the ram, or the goat ; they have some- 
times goats’ legs, but always either goats* or horses’ 
tails.” Jinthon. 

FAU'N Ji,n, [L. -y See Faun.] (2b&L) 

The zoology or various kinds of animals pecu- 
liar to, or found in, a country ; — corresponding 
to fiora, which embraces the botany or plants. 

FAUN'IST, n. One who pursues rural studies ; a 
student of natural history ; a naturalist. IfVhite, 

FAu'SEN (fSLw'sn), n, {Ich.') A sort of large eel. 
“ Faus&ns and other fish-*’ Chapman, 

PAUSSE'BRAYE (fbs'bra), ft, [Fr.] (For^.) A 

platform with a wall on its outer edge, now su- 
perseded by the tenaille. Its position was close 
to the escarp of the enceinte. Mil, Ency, 

FAUTKXJIL (fb-tdl'),^ «. [Fr.] A large elbow- 
chair ; an arm-chair. Stmmonds, 

fFAU'TOR, n. [L., contracted from — 
See FaVob.] A favorer ; a supporter ; abettor. 

I am neither author nor fait^r of any sect. B, Jbneon, 


ifFAu'TR^SS, n. [L. See Fautob.] 
A woman who favors. Chapman, 

fJux, 71.; pi. FhtrrcEi^, [L.] 

1. The pharynx. — See Fauces. 

2. (Rot.) The orifice of the tube of the co- 
rolla- ^ Brande, 

3. {Conch.) That portion of the cavity of the 

first chamber of a shell which may be seen by 
looking in at the aperture. Craig. 

FJiUX JOUR (fb'zhdr')- [Fr.] {Fine Arts.) 
False light ; — a term denoting that a picture is 
so placed that the light falls upon it in a direc- 
tion different from that in whidh the painter 
has represented it as coming. Craig. 

FBUX pIs [Fr.] A false step ; a fault 

or error in conduct. For. Qu, Rev, 

t PA-VA§^'1 -NoOs, a. Formed like a honey- 
comb. Browne, 

fPAv'BL, [Old Fr.yare^fe, afable.] Deceit. 

Thera was ftl«ehood,/avef, and jollity. Jlyrke iScomer. 

fFAv'^L, a, [L. fiavm; Ft, fauve.'] Yellow; 
fallow; dun. [b.j Todd, 

PA-VE'Q-I-'ATE, a, [L. favtcs, a honey-comb.] 
‘{Boi.) Formed like a honey-comb; cellular; 
alveolate ; favosc. Gray. 

F^-VlL'LOys, a, pj.farilla, ashes.] Consist- 
ing of, or resembling, ashes. Browne, 

fA'VQR, V, a, p. PAVOREE ; pp. favoring, fa- 
vored.] 

X. -To regard with kindness ; to countenance. 
“ Men /hroj* wonders.” Bacon, 

2. To protect ; to support ; to render assist- 
ance to ; to assist ; to ala ; to treat kindly. 

A OORM)# 

VHdkiibHQne JPIVrfe)i. 

3. To resemble in features. ** The gentleman 

favored his master.” Addison, 

4. To represent favorably ; to palliate. 

He hM/atMred her oquiat admirably. 

PA' VQR, n, [L./«ror ifaoeo,^ to favor ; It. favors ; 
Sp./aoor; Fr../i<ire«r.} 

1. Kind re^rd ; countenance ; kindness ; 
friendliness j propitious aspect; j^oocl will. 

He lived with all the iKnup he emtld dievlee. 

But fbuud no faeor in hla Udy’a cyea. Ihnebm. 


2. Support; vindication; defence. 

The favor of learning was the humor and mod^of^!^ 

3. A kind act ; a good deed ; a benefit. 

AlUarors and punishm<*nts passed by him; all offices and 
places ot importance were distributed to his tavorites. bidney. 

4. The person or thing favored; object of 
kind regard. 

All these his wondrous works, but chiefly mon, 

His chief deUght and javor, Mittmu 

5. fFace; countenance; features* 

A good favor you have, but that you have a hangingjwk. 

6. Something ornamental, as a knot of rib- 
bons, given to be worn as a token of favor or 
affection. 

Here, Fluellen, wear thou Uiis /aror fbr mo, and stick it 
in thy cap, onaK, 

7. {Law,) Bias; partiality; prejudice. 

The grand jury are sworn to inquire into all offences 
which have been committed, and all violations of law, with- 
out fear, jaror , or affection. jBoupter* 

Syn.— -See Benefit, Grace. 

FA'YQR-A-BLE, a, [It. favorevole ; Sp. § Fr. 
faxorahh.’l 

1. Showing favor; kind; propitious; auspi- 
cious; friendly; willing. 

Lend favorable ear to our requests. Shak, 

2. Averse to censure ; apologetic ; palliative. 

None can have the farorable thought ^ 

Tlxat to obey the tyrant’s will they fought. Bryden, 

3. Conducive ; contributing ; promotive. 

A cliinatc/at'orabZe to gcnoration, heoltii, and long life. ^ 

Temple, 

4. Suitable; fit; adapted; convenient; ad- 
vantageous ; beneficial. 

A place very favorable for the making levies of men. 

Clarendon, 

6. t Beautiful ; well-favored ; well-featured. 

None more favorable nor more l^r 

Than Clarion. JS^taer. 

Syn.— See Auspicious, Fair. 

PA'VQR-A-BLB-NiilSS, 7i. The quality of being 
favorable. Bp, Taylor, 

FA'VQR-^-BLY, ad. In a favorable manner. 

FA' YOKED (fa'wrdl, a. Featured ; — compound- 
ed with well, hard, ill, &c. Spenser, 

FA'VORED-LY (mVnrd-lp), ad. As to feature; 
— compounded with well or ill. Johnson, 

fFA'VORED-NfiSS (fa'vyrd-nfia), n. Appearance 
as to the countenance or features. Deut, xvii. 1. 

FA'V0R-^!R) w. One who favors ; a well-wisher. 

All tlie farortre of magic were the most proflist and bitter- 
est enemies to the Christian religion. Addieoin, 

FA'VQR-fisS, n, A female who favors or give* 
countenance. Cf'aig. 

FA'VQR-Ing, p. a. That favors or aids. 

PA'vgR-lNG-LY, ad. With favor. 

FA'VOR-Ite, n. [It. 4^ Smfarorito ; Fr,/<»ron*J 
A person or thing ‘beloved or regarded with 
favor ; one treated with peculiar favor. 

A fm^orUe has no firlend. Cray, 

The great man down, you mark his fnroHte fll4Mr{ 

The poor, advanced, tnakoa ftlouds of enemies. Shak, 

It hna bi‘on remarked thol tlivro Is no {iriucv fio bad whose 
fat oj Utfe and ministers are nut woi se. Hut A r. 

FA'VOR-Ite, a. Beloved; rcgnrdcd with favor. 
“ Ills favorite passages in an author.” Addi^^ 
son. “ The favorite child.” Pope. 

FA'V0R-IT-I§M, n. The act of favorimr; the 
practice of showing undue favor ; partially* 

It Is thi« unnatural Inftisloiit <vf a nystem of/erorflAm Into 
a go\ ernmunt which, in a great part of Its connutution, it 
popular, that han raiaed tlie iireoeut fcrmeutla tlw uati«iii. 

iiMrbt. 


PA'VgR-LtSS, a. Wthout favor. 


Spenser. 


FA-VO^B^ «. a honeycomb.] (Bot) 

Fitted or excavated like the ccUa of a honey- 
comb ; cellular ; alveolate ; faveolatc. lAmdon, 

FAv'<>sfTB,n. [L./artte,ahoncy-oomb.] (Get?/.) 
A kind of cellular fossil coral. Clarke. 

fAv-hj-xJl ^Rf-4, n.jpl. ahoney-oomb.] 

(GeoL) A g^us of extinct fossil nlants, found in 
eoal formations, the stems of which bear marks 
rasemblingthe cells of a honey-comb. Buakksnd. 

FAwK, rt. [Fr../i»o».] The young of the fid- 
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low deer ; a buclt or doe of the first year. ** The 
wanton fawn. ’ * — See D eer. Pope. 

PAWN, V. n. To bring forth a fawn. Bullokar, 

FAwn, o. n, [A. S.f(Bgmani to rejoice ; to flat- 
ter. — See Fain.] p, fawned ; pp. fawning, 

FAWNED,] 

1. To court favor, as by the tricks of a dog. 

The doff 8traig:ht javcned upon his master. Sidney. 

2. To court servilely ; to flatter ; to cringe to. 

Oft he bowed 

His turret crest, and sleek, enamelled neck, 

Pawning^ and licked tlie ground whereon she trod. Milton. 

8yn , — See Coax. 

fAwn, n. The act of fawning; sycophancy; 
cringing; low flattery. “ Ser\ileyazc«5.** Skak, 

FAwn'^Rj n. One who fawns ; a sycophant ; a 
mean flatterer. Spectator, 

Syn, — See Flatterek. 

fAwn^ING, 71. Act of one who fawns ; gross or 
low flattery; sycophancy; cringing. 

Let the candied tongue lick absurd pomp, 

(«i*ook n"psr''"rt the knee, 

WIi :mi :• loi'o* „«!'■. / j SJiak. 

fAwN'JNG, p, a. Meanly flattering; treating 
with servility. “ K faioiiing greyhound.” Shak, 

FAWN'JNG-LY, ad. In a fawning manner. Soidh. 

t FAX'jpD, a, [A. S.fcesiy hair.] Hairy. Catnden. 

FAY (fa), [Ft. fee. — See Faiby.I A fairy; 
an elf. ** The yellow-skirtedyhyd.’^ Milt07i. 

t FAY, n. Faith. “ By my fay.** Shak. 

FAY, 0 . a. [A. S. /cpcwi, or gefegan^ to join.] [i. 
FAYED ; pp. PAYING, FAYED.] To fit any two 
pieces of wood so as to join close together; to 
cause to lie close ; to join ; to fit. Crabh. 

PA Y, V, n. To lie close together ; to fit. Ash. 

FA Y' AL-ITE, n. (Jlfm.) A native silicate of iron 
from the Island of Fayal. Brande. 

FAYEJfCB, See Faience, 

FAz'ZQ-L^IT, n. [It. fozzoletto.] A handker- 
chief. Clarke, 

FE (fe), n, [Port. ^ Sp.] Faith. Newman, 

FEA'B^IR-RY (fS'b^r-rf), n, A gooseheriw. [Lo- 
cal, Eng.]* Richardson, 

t FEAGUE (ftg), V, a. To whip ; to chastise ; to 
punish ; to fag. Buckingham, 

t FE'AL, a. Faithful ; true. Chambers, 

FE'AI^-TY [fS'al-t?, jr. P. X B, F, K, Sm, Wb . ; 
fSl't?, S- n. [h, f delitas ; iideliSi faithful; 
fides, faith ; It. fidem ; Sp. jieldod ; Old Fr. 
feaulU ; Fr. fealtd, or jfeaute.'l A liegeman*s 
duty or oath of fidelity to his liege lord ; fideli- 
ty ; loyalty. Maud, the empress, to whom the 
prelates and nobles had sworn fealty J* Ptynne, 

MSF" ** Df- Kenrick, Mr, Slieridan, Mr. Scott, Bu- 
chanan, and W. Johnston make only two syllables of 
this word ; Mr. Perry and Mr. Nares, threow I do not 
hesitate a moment to pronounce the last division the 
best.*" Walker, 

Syn. — See Hoaiags. 

FEAR (fSr), n, 1. An uneasy or painful emotion 
produced by the apprehension of danger ; dread ; 
terror; fright; trepidation; alarm. 

Fear is an uneasiness of the mind upon the fliought of 
ftiture evil likely to befkll us. Zocjce. 

2. Anxiety; solicitude. ‘‘The principal 

was for the holy temple.” 2 Mac, xv. 18. 

3. The cause or object of fear. Oen, xxxi. 42. 

J acob aware by the fear of his fetlier Isaac. Gen. xxxi. 5S. 

4. Something hung up to scare deer, or other 
wild animals, by its color or noise. 

He who fteeih from the noise of the /ecp* shall ftH into 
the pit. ^ ^ Jsoixxiv.ia 

3. Reverential regard; respect mingled with 
awe. 

The fewr of the Lord l» the beginning of wisdom. Ps. md. 10. 

Syxu— ffepaiBAJJ. , 

fBar, u. g. [L. vete^rr, ^ A. S. or 
to terrify; from fitran^ to go or cause to go 
away, and hence from the motion, extended to 
the reeling which caused it Richardson. — But. 


taaren ; Ger. f£Lrchten,'\ £*. feared ; pp. fear- 
ing, FEARED.] 

1. t To fright or afiright ; to terrify ; to make 
afraid ; to scare. 

Thou canst not /ear us, Pompey, with thy soils. ShaJ:. 

This aspect ot mine hath jeoj'cO the valiant. Shak. 

2. To have a painful apprehension of ; to ex- 
pect with emotions of alarm ; to be afraid of ; 
to apprehend ; to dread. 

The Lord is niy salvation; whom shall Tfear? Fs. xxvii. 3. 

I fear not death, nor dangers, nor disgrace. J)t yd&u 

3. To reverence ; to Stand in awe of, Fear 

God, honor the king.” 1 Pet, ii. 17- 

Syn.— See Apfeeuend. 

PEAR, V. n. To live in terror ; to be afraid or 
anxious. “ You may fear too far, sir.” Shak. 

t FEAR, n. A companion. — See Fere. Spenser, 

II PEAR'FiIl [fSr'fuI, P, J. E. Ja. K. Sm. R. C . ; 
ISr'mi S . ; ier'lftl or fSr'tul, IP. F.], a. 

1. Filled with fear ; afraid. 

I have made my heroine fecrfvX of death. Dryden, 

2. Habitually timid ; timorous ; apprehensive 

of danger or evil. “ Fearful hearts and faint 
hands.” Eccles. ii. 12. 

3. Impressing fear ; terrible ; frightful ; dread- 
ful. “ He’s gentle, and not fearful.** Shak. 

It is a fearful thing to fall into the hands of the living 
God. Meb. x. 3L 

4. Awful ; to be reverenced. 

"Who is like thee, glorious in holiness, fecafid in^raises?^ 

Syn. — Fearful signifies full of fear, and also full 
of that which causes fear. Fearful, apprehensioe, or 
afraid of danger ; a timid pexson ; a person unreasona- 
bly. timid or timorous, — A fearful contest or catastro- 
phe ; a dreadful accident ; an aieful occurrence ; a 
frightful dream ; a tremendous storm ; a terrible hurri- 
cane ; a terrific appeal ance ; a homd spectacle. 

(I PEAR'FUL-LY, ad. In a fearful manner. 

II PEAR;pi&L-NfisS, n. The state or the quality 
of being fearful. Hooker. 

PEAR'L^ISS, a. Free from fear ; intrepid ; cour- 
ageous ; bold ; undaunted ; brave ; valiant. 

The naming seraph, fearless, though alone. MiUon. 

Syn. — See Bold. 

FEAE'L^SS-LY, ad, Without fear ; intrepidly. 

PEAR'LJgJSS-NfiSS, n. Exemption from fear; in- 
trepidity. Fearlessness modJi^orJ* Clarendon. 

FEAR'NAUGHT (fBr'ndwt), n. A thick sort of 
woollen stuff, much used in ships for lining port- 
holes, for warm garments, and for other pur- 
poses ; dreadnaught. Crahb, 

FEA§B, t?. a. 1. To untwist or ravel, as the end 
of a rope; — written also/ea«e. 

2. To beat ; to whip. Ash, 

See Fheese. 

FBA-§l-BlL'l-TY (fS-ze-bll'^-tf), n. The quality of 
being feasible ; practicability ; feasibleness. “ A 
design whose feasibility I considered.” Boyle, 

PEA'^l-BLE (f5'ze-bl), a, [L. fado, to do or 
make; Jx. fattihile\ SR.faotihlei Fx. faisable.\ 
That may be done, performed, or accomplished ; 
practicable : — that may be tilled ; tillable. 

Charles YUL, King of France, finding the war of Britain 
not 90 feasible, pursued hU enterprise upon Naples, which 
he accomplished with wonderful mcility and fblicity. Bacon. 

FEA'Sl-BLE (ft'z 9 -bl), n. Whatever is practica- 
ble. **Easy/ea5^^e»*” [b*] Clanville, 

FilA'^l-BLE-NfiSS, n. The < 3 ^uality of being fea- 
sible ; practicability ; feasibility. Bp, Hall, 

FJIA^^I-BLY (fS^af-blo), oS. Practicably. Johnson, 

FEAST (Mat), n, [L.feslum', It, feata\ Br, fiesta*, 
Fr. ftte. — QrzeX.fdsd, feiai.'] 

1. An entertainment of the table ; a sumptu- 
ous treat ; a banquet. 

It is not the quaniSty of meat, but the cheerfulness of the 
goeets, which makes the feast. YThere there is no peace, 
there can be no feast. Clarendon. 

2. A day of feasting ; a festival ; a holiday ; 
an ecclesiastical anniversary; as, “The Feast 
of Tabernacles.” 

This day is called the Fecat of Orlspian* Shak. 

3. Intellectual entertainment ; enjoyment. 

The /sast of reason and the flow of SouL' JPopA 

JKF* Formerly the feasts of saintk were used to in- 
dicate the dates of instruments and memorable events. 


Syn.— A religious feast or festival is an anniver- 
sary ceremony of feasting and thanksgiving; and 
such a day, being kept sacred or vacant from secular 
labor, IS often called a holiday. A banquet is a public, 
sumptuous feast. A joyful /arfiraZ or/ms« ; a splendid 
banquet \ a pleasing ; a. drinking caroused ^ 

a treat for soldiers, servants, &c, 

FEAST, V, 91, [f. FEASTED ; pp. FEASTING, FEAST- 
ED.] To partake of a feast ; to eat ; to be en- 
terttiined, “ I did feast with Caesar.” Shak, 

FEAST, V, a, 1. To entertain sumptuously at the 
table ; to feed plenteouslv or luxuriously. “ He 
was feasted by the king.” Hayward. 

2. To delight ; to gratify; to please ; to glad- 
den ; to rejoice. 

Heaven this day is feasted with your name. Dryden, 

FEAST'— DAY, w. A day of feasting ; a festival. 

But they said, not on the feast-day, lest there be an up^ 
roar among the people. Matt. xxvi. S, 

FEAST'BR, «. 1. One who fares deliciously; a 
sumptuous liver. Bp. Taylor, 

2. One that entertains magnificently ; a feast- 
maker. Huloet, 

rEAST'Ft^L, a. Festive; joyful; luxurious. 
“ Fea&tful days.” “ Feastful friends.” MiUon, 

FEAST'EtyirLY, ad. In a feastful manner; lux- 
uriously ; festively. ClarJze. 

FBAST'JNG, n. An entertainment; a treat; a 
feast. Cartioright. 

FEAST'— RITE, n, A rite or custom observed at 
feasts. Phillips. 

FEAST'— w6n, a. Bribed or won by feasting. 

Shak, 

FEAT (fst), n, [L, factum ; facio, factus, to do ; 
It. f otto )Fx. fait. ■^Oaol. feai't.Z 

1. An achievement ; a deed ; a performance ; 
enaction; act; exploit. “ Bold Spen~ 
ser. “ Feats of war.” Brende. 

2. An act of sljmess and dexterity ; a trick. 

with stories told of many a feat, 

How faiiy Mab the Junkets eat. Mdton. 

Syn. — See Deed. 

t FEAT, a, 1. Ready ; skilful ; ingenious. 

Thstfeat man at controversy. StiUmgfleet 

2. Good; correct; pure. “She iroeaks feat 
English.” Beau. 4 FI* 

t FEAT, V. a. To form ; to fashion. Shak, 

t FBAT'5-Ot)s, o. Neat; dexterous. Johnson, 

t PBAT'jp-OtJS-LY, ad. Dexterously, Spenser, 

f£aTH'JB:R (Mth'er), n, [A. S. father, or father ; 
Txs.feer\ J>ut.veder% Oer.feaer; Van.fier . — 
Derived by fVdehter from Gr. TtreslUf a wing.] 

1. A plume of a bird : — in the plural, or collec- 
tively, the covering of birds ; plumage. Waller. 

2. Kind; nature; species; — from the pro- 
verbial expression, “ Birds of a feather,** i. e. 
of a species. 

Clifford and the haught Northumberland, 

And of their feather many more proud birds. Shedb, 

3. An ornament ; an empty title. Johnson, 

4. On a horse, a sort of natural frizzling of 
hair, which, in some places, rises above the 
lying^ hair, and there makes a figure resembling 
the tip of an ear of wheat. Fa<rrier*8 Diet, 

6. pi, {Arch.) Any narrow slips of timber to 
strengthen framing, partitioning, &c, Craig, 

A feather in the cap, an honor or mark of distinction. 
—To be in high feather, to be in good health and spir- 
its ; to be in good condition, as birds in full plumage. 
—To show the white feather, to show signs of coward- 
ice. as a white feather in the tail of a cock is said to 
be a token that ho is not of the true game breed. Grose, 

PfiATH'^R (Mth'fr), P. a. p. FBATHBRED; pp* 
FEATHERING, FEATHERED,] 

1. To dress in, or fit with, feathers. Johnson* 

2. To tread, as a cock. Brydm, 

3. To enrich ; to adorn ; to exalt. 


The king oared not to plume Ids noblUty and people, to 
/sotAerMmself. Sacm, 

Ts ftothar <me^s nest 
get riches together. 


, to provide foe one’s self; to 
Mood, 


^ A bed stuffed with feathers* 


Pj|ATir^3R-B6ARD'ING, n. Boarding in Which 
the edges of the adjacent boards overla|>; — 
called also weatherJtoesrMng, « X>qi6d(m, 
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FEATHER-DRIVER 


sffiATH^^R-DRIV'JglE, n. One vrhio prepares 
feathers by beating. Derkam. 

F^A'yH'JglR— DtJST'JpR, ro. A light brush made of 
feathers. Bimmonds* 

TEATH'jeRED (fStft'?rd), a. 1. Clothed or covered 
with feathers. “ Feathered bipeds.” P . Cyc* 

a. Fitted i^ith feathers ; carrying feathers. 
** The arrow.” 

3. W inged like an arrow ; swift. “ Feathered 

minutes .** ^ leaveland. 

4. Made smooth as with dowm or feathers. 

“Nonsense, feathered with soft and delicate 
phrases.” Bcott* 

FfeATH'JgR-fiDC^E, n. An edge like a feather; 
the thinner ed^e of a board or plank. Moxon* 

FfiATH'jpR-fiD^ED, a. Having a feather-edge. 

F£aTH' 5R-PEVV, ». A plant of several 

species; fever-few; Pyretfirum, Mortimer, 

F^BATH'^IR-GRAsS (fSth'fr-gris), W. A 

perennial, ornamental, feathery or downy grass, 
of several species ; Stipa, jLoudon, 

f£aTH'J6:R-1-n£SS, n. State of being feathery. 

FEATH'?R*Ing, ». 1. The uniform turning of 
the edge of an oar horizontally, when raised 
from the water, in rowing. Bimmonds, 

2. {Arch,) An arrangement of small arcs or 
foils separated by projecting points or cusps, 
used as an ornament in arch mouldings, &c. ; 
foliation. Weak, 

FfiATH'JgR-LBSS, a. Having few or no feathers; 
destitute of feathers. Hoioell, \ 

t FfiATH'^lR-LY, a, Besembling a feather. “ Some I 
featherly particle of snow.” Browne, 

FfiATH'jpR-SfiLL-^lR, n. One who sells feathers. 

FfiATH'^R-VEINED (-vand), a, {Bot,) Applied 
to a leaf in which the veins spring from ^ong 
the sides of a midrib ; penninervcd. Hemlow, 

FjSATH^JpR-Y (f8tll'§r-§), a. 1. Feathered; clothed 
with feathers. Milton. 

2. Resembling feathers ; plumose. “ Feath- 
ery and light stuff.” Whateley, 1634, 

FjSATH^lglR-Y-FOOT'BD (-mt'ed), a. Haring 
feathers on the feet. Booth, 

tFB.\T*'LY, ad. Nimbly; dexterously. Shah, 

t FEAT^N?:SS, n. Nimbleness ; dexterity. Huloet. 

fFEAT'OVS, a. See Feateous. Todd. 

PEAT'yRE (fst'yur), n, \Z,factura, a making; 
faciCf factvs, to make ; It, Jdttwra ; Sp. hechti- 
ra\ Norm. Fr./aiiwre.] 

1. t Any thing made ; form. MiUon. 

2. Any lineament or single part of the face, 
Fde aa the beam that o^er hU/isa/Mree played. Byron, 

3. The cast or make of the face. 

Eeport the feature of Octavia, her yeara. Shah. 

4. The whole turn or any lineament of the 
body ; the fashion ; the make ; appearance. 

X agreed in every /eoture of roy body with otlxer Yahoos. 

^ Swift. 

5« A prominent part of any thing ; as, “ The 
general of a country.” 

FEAT'yRED (fijt'ywjfd), a. 1. Having features ; 
form^. Fmtwred like him.” Bhak. 

2. Haring handsome features; handsome. 
“ Rich thou featured thou art.” Greens, 

FE(AT^yRE-Ii]&&9 (tSt'yvixrl^), a. Destitute of 
features. • Shak, 

F^AT'yRE-Ll-Njg^S, », The quality of beitig 
featurely or handsome. CokHAge, 

FfiAT'yEB-LY (ftt'yur«le), a. Haring good fea- 
tures ; handsome. Coleridge, 

FEAZE, e- a. [^Fr. /c^ser.] 

1. To untwist, as the end of a rope. Johnson, 

2. To beat ; to whip with rods, Ainmorth, 

t PfwBRlgl-TATia; h. n, [D. /s6nWjft>, 
tatus,] To be in a fever. Bailey, 

tT-L4yn„ [L.J (Afed.) A slight degree 
of fever ; a feveret. Xhmghson, 

t'FE’-BRfO'y-IiOSE,a. Troubled 

with a slight fever ; feverish. Johnson, 
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If fSB-RJ-FA'CI^INT (fSb-rf-fa'ahent), a. [L. fe- 
briSi a fever, and/acie, to make-] That causes 
fever ; febrinc. DungUso7i, 

FE-BRIF'^IR-Otrs, a, \h,febris, a fever, and/^ro, 
to bear.] {Med.) Fever-bearing ; producing 
fever. “ Xjebriferous locality.” Dunglisofi, 

FS-BRIF'IC, a, [See Febbipacient.] Producing 
fever ; febrifacient. Chesterfeld, 

FJg-BRlF'U-GAL, a, {Med,) Good against fever ; 
allaying'fever ; antifebrile. P. Cyc, 

FfiB'Rl-PU^E, n. [L. febriSf fever, and/wyo, 
to drive away ; Fr,febrfi6ge,'] {Med,) A medi- 
cine to drive away or to allay fever ; an anti- 
febrile. ihmgUson. 

fEB'RI-FC< 5^E, a. {Med,) That serves to drive 
away or to allay fever. Arbuthnot, 

FE'BRILE, or FEB'R|LB [fS'bnl, P* J* P* dd. K, 
Wb, ; fS'bril, S, ; fSb'ril, IV, Bm, C.], a, [L. 
febrilis ; febdst fever ; probably transposed for 
ferbis, from femco, to boil or glow; It, fcbbriki 
B\i,febril; Ft, j^pbHk.) {Med.) Relating to, 
partaking of, or indicating, fever. Sarvey, 

fJSb'RU-A-RY, n. [L, Februarius ; februum, ori- 

g inally,* in ‘the Sabine language, a purgative; 

ence, februrij the Roman festival of purifica- 
tion and expiation, celebrated on the 15th of the 
month ; It. Febhraio ; Sp. Febrero ; Fr. Fe trier. ) 
The second month m the year, represented by 
the sign Pisces (5€), and added to the Roman 
calendar by Numa. February, in a common 
year, consists of twenty-eight days, but has 
twenty-nine in a bissextile or leap year, on ac- 
count of the intercalary day added to that year. 

fFlB-RU-A'TION, w. [Sec FEBBXJARy.] Purifi- 
cation *; a sacrifice. Spens(n\ 

FE'CAL> Relating to, or consisting of, excre- 
ment or dregs. Todd, 

FE'CB^, jpf. [L./<ece«.] See F-EOES. 

FE'CIAL <£5'8h?il)> n, [L. fecialis,) {Roman 

Aixti) A Roman herald, whose peculiar office it 
was to declare war and conclude peace. Brands, 
Fecial law, the law relating to declarations of war 
and treaties of peace among the Romans. BurrUl, 

FB'Cl-PORK, n, lit, feeces, dung, and Rng. fork.'] 
{Ent.) The anal fork on which the larvae of cer- 
tain insects carry their faeces. Mamider, 

FE'CIt, [L,, he did t^.] {Fine Arts.) A word 
which accompanies the name of an artist in 
the inscription made on his work to indicate the 
designer. Craig, 

PfiCK'L^SS, a. [Perhaps a corruption of effect- 
less, Todd.] Spiritless; feeble. [North of 
England-] Brockett* 

F£C'^y-L4» «• [L. fmcula, lees of wine; lt.fe~ 

cold; fecula; rr.fMuk.] A term applied 
to any pulverulent matter obtained from plants, 
by macerating or grinding them in cold water, 
but especially to ^he nutritious powder other- 
wise called starch or farina; — written also 
foecula, P, Cyc, 

FfiO'V-LfiNOB, >n.\L.fiEnamtia-,famla-,fax, 
FfiC'U-LfiN-CY', ) faeces f dregs; Sp. feculencia; 
FT.'ffculmce^ 

1. The quality of abounding with sediment 
or dregs ; muddiness. Boyle, 

2. Lees; dregs; fseces; sediment, Burke. 

Fj^O^V-LfiNT, a, [Sp. femdmto j Fr. ficulmt,] 
Foul; filthy; dreggy; sedimentary; excremen- 
titious. QlamiUe. 

PfeO'i;jND W, J, F, Sm.; fe-kUnd', E.; 

fg'^kund, iy, a. lL,fecundus ; Jufecondo ; Sp, 
feouaffk ; Fx.fecon/d.] Fruitful ; prolific ; pro- 
ductive. Grmmt, 

P?;-CtJN'DATE, or f£g'VN-PATE [f$-kiln'dlt, P, 
K, R. Ash, Maunder, Richardson; fSk'vs-dSt, 
Bm, C, Wb.], V. a, \lB.feeundo,fe(nmda£tts ; It. 
feoondare; Bp, feeundar; Fr, f bonder.] To 
make fecund or fruitful ; to impregnate. PeUey, 

Pfec-VN-PA'TIQN, n, \}}i, feeondasione \ Sp. fe- 
cundamon; Fr. ficondation.] The act of fe- 
cundating, or making fruitful. Browne. 
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PE-cf5’N'PJ-PY, V). a. [L. fecundus, frmtful, and 
/ado, to make.] To. make fruitful, [n.] Joh^ison, 

FE-CITN'DI-TY, n, IJj.fecunditas ; It, fecondita ; 
Bp, fccundidad ; Fr. fecondite.] The quality of 
being fecund or fruitful ; the power of produ 
cing or bringing forth in ^eat abundance ; fruit- 
fulness; prolifiencss; productiveness; fertility. 
^^ Fecu 7 idity of invention.” Pope. 

Some of th.e ancleuts mention some seeds that retain their 
fecmidtty ioity years. Bay. 

FJEP, i. & p, from feed. See Feed. 

fFfiD'A-RY [^dVr?, B. W. P. J, E, F, K, Sm.; 
fB'da-r?, 'Ja^i n, [L. fmdrn, a compact.] A 
confederate; a federary. Shale, 

FEDELim (fa-dgi-l5'»f), n, [It,] A kind of dried 
Italian paste in a pipe form, of a smaller size 
than vermicelli. " Simmonds, 

F3BD^ER-AL, a. [L. feedus, a compact; fede- 
ral; Fr.ffderal.] 

1. Relating to a league or compact. “ The 
first federal condition.’^Rp. Taijkr, “ Contrary 
to all federal right and justice.” Grew, 

2. Relating to, or joined in, a confederacy, as 
communities or states ; confederate ; —particu- 
larly, belonging to the Union, or the United 
States; as, “ The currency.” Dallas, 

3. Noting a party who were friendly to the 
constitution of the United States when it was 
first adopted. 

Fj&P'ER-AL-T§M, ]Fx,fed^aUsme.] The prin- 
ciples of Federalists. Burke, Monds, 

FED'JglR-AL-IST, n, [Ex,flderaliste,] A member 
of a federal union, or ah advocate for a confed- 
eration or federal government; — a term applied 
to a political party in the United States who 
favored the constitution of the United States 
when it was first adopted. Mai'^shall, 

FJED'JPR-^L-IZB, V, a. To confederate ; to unite 
in a confederacy. Craig, 

FEP-?R-AL-t-zA'TIQN, n. Confederation fed- 
eral union, [ii.] Stiles, 

t n, A confederate; fedary. Shak, 

ri^D'EH-ATE, a. [L.fcederatns ; foodm, a com- 
pact; tt,federatQ;Fx,fed&e,] Leagued; con- 
federate ; banded. Wa7'burton, 

FilD-SR-A^TION, n. [Fr. federation,] A federal 
union ; a confederation ; a league, Burke, 

f£d'5R-A-tIvB, a. IBp.federativo; Fx,fld4rc&- 
</.] Joining in a league ; federal. Burke, 

t f£p'1-TY, n, ^.foeditas ; fmdus^ Base- 
ness ; turpitude ; vileness. Bp, Mall, 

FEB, n. [Goth. /at Aw, cattle ; A. Dut 

vee ; Ger. vieh ; Dan. fee ; Icel. /<* ; Sw. ffd, — 
“ This word IfeoJi] is one of the oldest in all 
the European languages. Most likely, the idea 
of animation and motion is predominant in 
all the preceding words. Cattle^ was the firnt 
kind of property ; and, by bartering, tlili word 
came to signify money in general.” Bosu?orth, 

I —The etymology of fee, in its legal sense, 
is much disputed. SomTter, JohfWOn, Todd, 

I ^?elman, and BurriU derive the word from A. S, 

I Jeoh, a stipend, a reward; Hiefutrdson, Webstar 

\ Smart, and Brady ^ from the h,Jjdrs, faith ; Ti. 

fede; Bp. fe; Fx.foi; Oowcl, Coke, h,\\A Boit- 

\ vier, from Fr. ffef; Pahjrare, Spence, and 
Brands, firom the ura?co-Latin empliyteusis of 
the Roman law ; Calvin, from the Qet,fehdi\ 
war ; others, from l„ fcedtes, a compact* Crabo 
considers it a corruption of fmd, BurHR re- 
marks : “ The first form of fmh, aft a term of 
law, seems to have been the Fr* JUf, Prom 
this, it is not improbable, the word, fee was 
^rmed by the Normans, and introduced into 
England, the Scotch ad<mting, with less altera- 
tion of sound, the form^tfa. in point of sense, 
the meaning of feoh accords entirely with the 
essential idea of the feudal grant of land; vis. : 
an interest in land hold as a stipend, wa^s, or 
reward for military se^ce» being In the nature 
of a consideration, and therefore considered 
more a matter of right than favor ,'* — See 
Pboff, and Pbud.] 

1. A fixed or gratuitous compensation for ser- 
vices, particularly of official and professional 
men ; a charge ; reward ; bill. IHtt, 
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2. (LawS) In feudal law, a stipendiaiw estate 
held of a superior by service ; a stipendiary es- 
tate held by inhetitance; — in early English 
law, that which one holds of another by service ; 
a certain quantity of land held on condition of 
service, or held as an inheritance ; — in modem 
English law, an estate of inheritance, held me- 
diately or immediately of the sovereigns; — in 
American law, an estate of inheritance of which 
the holder has the entire disposal without con- 
dition, and which is transmissible to his heirs. 
— See Fee-simple, and Fee-tail. BuriilL 

FEE, 0. a, [L feed ; pp. feeing, feed.] 

1. To give a fee to ; to pay. 

Thou wouldst be jeed^ 1 see, to make me sport. Shak. 

2. To bribe ; to hire ; to purchase. 

She hath an usher, and a waitnipr pcntlpwoman, 

A pacre, a eo.iphnan the-t! are and reed. 

And \ec, lui all that, 'k ill be prating Jicau. Sc FI. 

FEE'BLE (fe'bl), a, [L. fiebiliSf lamentable ; It. 
Jiebole^ or Jievole, feeble ; Sp. fehle ; Old Fr. 
foible ; Fr. faible. — FlebiUs and febilitas^ ac- 
cording to Du Cange, were used in Low L. as 
equivalent to ddbilis and dehilitasS\ 

L Wanting health, vigor, or strength ; debili- 
tated; enervated; weak; sickly; infirm; impo- 
tent; — applied to persons. 

There was not onej'ce^le, person among their tribes. Ps. cv. 37. 

2. Wanting force; deficient in strength of 
any kind ; — applied to things. 

'Where, save that/ee2)2e fotintain, all is still. Fyrotu 

Syn. — See Weak. 

t FEE'BLE, ®. a. To weaken ; to enfeeble. iSpenser, 

FEE'BLE— MlND'JipD, a. Weak of mind; irreso- 
lute. ** Oomtortt]xQ feeble-minded.'^ 1 These, v. 14. 

FEE'BLE-MIND'?D-NfeSS, n. Weakness of mind ; 
mental imbecility. E. Irthig. 

FEE'BLE-NESS, n. The quality of being feeble ; 
weakness ; impotence ; debility ; infirmity. 

Syn. — See Debility. 

FEE'BLYi 111 a feeble manner ; weakly. 

FEED, u. a. [Goth, fodjan ; A. S. fedan ; Dut. 
voeden; Qer.futtey'nx "Dm* fade \ loel. fi/drai 

Sw./Jda.] h. FED ; pp. FBEDINGj FED.] 

1. To sup^y with food or provisions ; to give 


jsupp.^ 

food or nourishment to. 


If thine enemy hunger, feed him. Rom. xii. 20. 

2 . To supply ; to furnish with what is want- 
ing and necessary. 

For know, whatever was created needs 

To bo sustained and fed. Mltm. 

5, To pamper; to glut; to satiate. 

To feed his eye 

And covetous desire with, his huge treasury. Spemer. 

4. To graze ; to consume, as grass, by cattle- 

Once in three years feed your mowing lands. Mortimer. 

6. To make fat ; to fatten. Todd. 

I will feed them in a good pasture. Ezek. xxxiv. 14. 

FEED, V. n. 1. To take food; to eat. Shak. 

2. To live by eating; to subsist. 

Some birds feed upon the berries of this vegetable. Rroume. 

3. To pasture ; to place cattle to feed. 

If a man . . . sliall feed in another man's field. Ex. zxU. 5. 

4. To grow fat or plump. [Local.] Johnson. 
Syxu— See Bat. 

FEED, n. 1. That which is eaten; — especially 
food taken by a beast ; provender ; fodder. 

Sidney. Mortimer. 
2. Pasture; pasture-land; grass. 


His flocks and bounds of feed 
Are now on sale. 

3. Meal ; the act of eating. 

... , i^ch pleasure till that hour, 
Mfeed or fbuntam. never had I found. 


Shak, 


FEBD^]g:R, n. 1. One who feeds ; one who gives 
food or nourishment. Milton. 

2. One who feeds cattle for the market. 

London Bney, 

3. An encourager; an exciter; an abettor. 

The yeeefer of my riots.^' Shak. 

4. One who eats. ** Otom feeders.** Dry den. 
6, fA servant or dependant whose chief 

pleasure or business was to feed or eat. 

I wlU your fidthihl fbeder be. Shak. 

6. A stream or channel of water for supply- 
ing a canal. Cram. 

• 7. A branch railway, or railroad, running 

into the main-trunk line. Simmonds. 


8. A large head or supply of fluid iron to a 
runner or mould in heav^* castings. Simmonds. 

9. A short cross-vein in a mine. Clarke. 


FEED^ING, n. 1. The act of eating, 
2. Pasture ; that which is eaten. 


Shak. 
Drayton. 

FEED'— PIPE, ». A pipe for supplying water to a 
steam-engine boiler, or to a pump. Francis. 

PEED'— PCMP, n. A forcing pump worked by a 
steam-engine for supplying the boiler with wa- 
ter. Weale. 

PEE'— IjlS-TATE, n. Lands or tenements for which 
some service or acknowledgment is paid to the 
chief lord. Ash. 

FEE'— FARM, n. {Law.) A tenure of lands on 
such service only as is mentioned in the feoff- 
ment, usually the full rent. Davies. 

PEEL, V. n. [A. S.felanf or gefelan ; Dut. roe/ew, 
or geioelen ; Ger. fuhlen^ wmich Martinius and 
Wachter derive from L. ^•o/a, the palm of the 
handj [L felt ; pp. feeling, felt.] 

1. To nave perception of things by the touch ; 
to be endowed with sensation. 

Never to blend our pleawe or our pride 

With sorrow oi the iticaiioiat cuing tltac^es&. Wordsasorih. 

2. To have the sensibility excited. 

Those who would make iis feed must fetd themselves. 

(PiurchiU. I 

3. To have perception mentally. Smart. \ 

4. To cause sensation through the touch. 

Blind men say black feels rough, and white feels smooth. | 

hryden. 

To feel after ^ to search by the touch. “ They should ' 
seek the Lord, if haply they might /seZ after him, and 
find him.” Acts xvii. 27. 

PEEL, V. a. 1. To perceive by the touch ; to 
touch ; to handle. 

Suffer me tliat 1 may feel the pillars. Judg. xxvi. 26. 

2. To have a corporeal sense of, as of pain 
or pleasure. 

Nor did they not perceive the evil plight 
In which they were, or the fierce pains not^rZ. Milton, 

3. To perceive mentally ; to be affected by. 
Not youthfhl kings, In battle seized alive, 

E’eryeft such grief, such terror, and despair. Pope. 

4. To know ; to be acquainted with. 

For then, and not rill then, he felt himself. Shak. 

5. To make experiment of ; to try ; to sound. 
He hath writ this to feel my afTecrioit to your honor. Shak. 

Syru — We feel or touch with the ends of the 
fingers, and handle with the full hand. Feel a piece 
of cloth ; handle a staff or instrument. Feel an ene- 
my’s weapon j handle one’s own. Feel pain ; s^ff'er 
punishment ; experienee trials. 

FEEL, n. Perception caused by the sense of 
touch ; feeling. ** A dark, slaty rock, having a 
greasy feel.** Dana. 

The difference of these tumors will be distinguished by 
the^eZ. Sharp. 

FEEL'jpR, n. L One who feels. Shak. 

2. A covert plan or stratagem resorted to 

with the view of sounding the opinions of others 
in regard to some contemplated measure. 

The press is the channel through which governments tnn- 
erally put forth feelers. Ogxlvie. 

3. pi. {Zodl.) The horns or antennee of in- 
sects. Derham : — the organs fixed to the mouth 
of insects, usually smaller than antennae, and 
often jointed ; palpi : — the tentacula, or organs 
of touch, of mollusks, the horns of snails, &c. 

Baird. 

FE^'LjGISS, a. Having no fees. Somerville, 

FEEL'fNG, a. 1. Expressive of great sensibility. 

“ A feeling declaration.*^ Sidney, 

And frame some feeling line. Shak. 

2, Sensibly felt ; tender ; sensitive. Shak. 

I had a feeling sense of all your royal fkvors, Savtheme. 
We have themost/eeh'ap sense of this truth. Atterburg. 

FEJEL'ING, n. 1. The sense of touch, being that 
by which we perceive external objects by contact. 

Why was the sight 
To sneh a tender ball as the eye confined. 

And not, as feelmg, through all parts dilTused^ Milton, 

2. The act of perceiving, or perception, by 

the sense of touch. Beid. 

3. The effect of perceprion by any external 

sense ; sensation. Rdd. 

4. The internal act or emotion which pro- 
duces a consciousness of pleasure or of pain. 

There are j/bdShgs of a nobler nature accompanying our 


affections, our moral judgments, and our determinations In 
matters ot taste. Retd. 

6. Power of action upon sensibility. 


The apprehension of the good 
Gives but the greater Jeeling to the worse. 


Shak. 


6, Sensibility to the sufferings of others ; 
tenderness ; susceptibility of emotion. 

The king, out of a princely jeehng, was sparing and com- 
passionate towards hia subjects. Baeon, 

Syn. —See Sensation. 

FEEL'ING-LY, ad. In a feeling manner. 

t FEE§E (Igz), n. A race. Barret, 

PEE'— SIM-PLE, n. {Law.) A tenure to property; 
an absolute fee ; an absolute estate of inher- 
itance ; — called simple (j. e. pure) because 
clear of any condition, Umitation, or restriction 
to particular heirs. BurriU, 

Land or real estate held hy fee-simple is held by the own- 
er’s own right, and is transmissible by inheritance. Bronde. 

FEET, n. 1. The plural of foot. Pope. —-See Foot. 

2. (Com.) A commercial name given to the 
twenty-five small plates of tortoise-shell from 
the edges of the carapace. Simmonds, 

FEE'-TAIL, n. [Old Fr.fM tailU\ Fr. tailler, to 
cut; — Lovt L. feudum talliatumi\ (Law.) A 
limited fee; an estate entailed or limitea to 
some particular heirs of the person to whom it 
is granted in exclusion of others. BurriU, 

FEET'LgSS, a. Being without feet; apodal. 

Feetless birds.** Camden, 

FEEZE, n. See Feaze, and Pubes e. 

FEIGN (fiin), V. a. HL.fngo ; It. fngere, or fane 
re ; Sp. fngir; Old Fr. feigner; Fr. feinare.) 
[t. FEIGNED ; pp. FEIGNING, FEIGNED*.] 

1. To invent ; to devise ; to frame ; to fabri- 
cate ; to forge. 

There are no such things done as thou sayest, but thou 
feignest them out of thine own heart. Jfeh, vi. A 

2. To make a show of ; to pretend ; to coun- 
terfeit ; to dissemble. 

And much she marvelled that a youth so raw 

Nor iblt, TxoxJeigT/uid, at least, the oi^told flames. Byron. 

3. fTo disguise; to conceal. 

Yet both do strive their fearfhlness to feign, Spenser. 

Syn. — To feifrn and pretend both imply the making 
a show or pretence of what is not true. One pretends 
by words, aud fetgm either by words or by a line of 
conduct. — Feign sickness, pam, or poverty ; pretend 
to learning, honesty, or patriotism ; dissemble feelings j 
— invent falsehoods ; frame excuses j fabricate false 
stories; forge or counterfeit money or bank-notes.— > 
See Invent. 

FEIGN (fan),u. n. To relate falsely; to fable. Shah, 

FEIGNED (land), p, a. Invented; pretended; 
counterfeited. Hammond. 

A feigned action, (Law.) one that is brought to try 
the merits of any question. Crabb. 

FEIGN'JglD-LY (fan'^d-1?), ad. In fiction; not truly. 

FEIGN'JgD-NfiSS (fSn'^d-nSs), n. The quality of 
being feigned; fiction. Harmar, 

PEIGN'JPR (ffln'er), n. One who feigns. B, Jonson, 

PEIGN'JNG (fanning), n. Act of one who feigns ; 
false appearance ; artful contrivance. B. Jonson, 

FEIGN'JNG (tSn'ing),^, a. Assuming a false ap- 
pearance. 

FEIGN'ING-LY (iEn'ing-le), ad. Falsely; craftily. 

f FEINT (fSnt), JO. a. Counterfeit; feigned. Locke, 

FEINT (fSnt), w. [Fr. — See Feign.] 

1. A false appearance ; an offer to do what is 

not intended. Courtly's letter is but a feird 
to get off.** Spectator. 

2. (Mil.) A mock attack or assault, generally 
made to conceal the true one. Mil. JSney. 

3. (Fencing.) A pretended thrust at one part 
of the body to throw the opponent off his guard, 
the intention being to strike another part. &rae^. 

FFL, n. [L.] (Med.) The gall or bile. Moblyn. 

f£l'AN-D^R^, n, pi. See Filandebs. Broume. 

P^I-LAf'TQN, n. (Logic.) A mode in the third 
figure of syllojfisms, consisting of a universal 
negative, a universal afiirmative, md a particu- 
lar negative. 

Jfe. No brutes have a sense of rollgioni 

Zp 9 >. All bruWs are animals; ergo. 

Hbn. Some animals have no sense of rdigloa. Orekb, 

FSLD'SPXr, n. See Fbl&par. 

F®-Ll9*l-TATE, V. a, [L. feUcitas, fsUHtaiis, 
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happiness ; felix^ happy ; It. felicitate ; Sp. /e- 
iicitar ; Fr. felicitc)\\ ' [«. pelicitateb ; pp^ 
FELICITATING, FELICITATED.] 

1. To make happy ; to delight, [n.] Watts, 

2. To congratulate ; to express joy for the 

happiness or success of another. Burke. 

Syn, — See congratulate. 

t F^J-Lig'J-TATE, a. Made happy. Shak, 

FJg;-LI<JJ-l-TA'TIQN, n. The act of felicitating; 
congratulation. Paley, 

Fjp-Llg'r-TOtJS (f 9 -ITs'§-tiis), a, [L,felix\ It./e- 
lice'i, Sp./fJw,] 

1. Happy; skilful; ingenious. *^Afelicitom 
adaptation of the organ to the object.” Paley, 

2, Prosperous; successful. Naujiton, 

Syn.— See Happy. 

P?-I>Ig'l-TOtJS-LY (f 9 -lis'e-tus-l 9 ), ad. In a fe- 
licitous manner ; happily. Burnet, 

F®-LlC'l-TOUS-NESS, n. The quality of being 
felicitous ; felicity ; happiness. J, P. Smith, 

Fjgl-LlC'l-Ty, n, lJu, felicitas; felix^ happy; It. 
jelicita^ ^p.felieidad; Fr, felicite,'^ 

1. Happiness ; blissfulness ; bhss ; blessed- 
ness. “ Domestic felicity,** IVarbiirion, 

Ph’I to r> 3rs'‘'vp« *r ov" — ronsigned, 

O.s .i.-rtU ) . OolfUmith. 

2, Success ; good-luck. “ Felicity in taking 

a likeness.” Walpole. 

Syn.— See Happiness. 

FE'LfNB [fs'lln, S, W, P. J, E, F. Sm , ; fe-lln', 
Ja, if.], a, [L. felinus ; felis, a cat.] Like a 
cat; pertaining to a cat; as, “ The yfiZiwe race.” 

FJt'LISy n. pLi., a m^.] {Zodl.) A genus of fero- 
cious animals, including the lion, the tiger, the 
cat, &c. Brande. 

rilLL, a. [A. S. fell ; Frs.fel,'] Cruel ; inhu- 
man ; savage ; bloody. “ Fellest foes.” Shak. 

The keen hyena, /eZ2e«£ of the ftil, Thomaon, 

t FfiliL, n. [A. S. fell,'] Gall ; anger. “ Vile 
fear or bitter fellr Spenser, 

f£ll, n. [Goth.j^ZZ; A. S. /ef/; Dut. Icel. 

felldr J feUa, to cover. — L. pelUs,} The skin ; 
the hide of a beast. Shak, 

FfiLL, n. [A. ; Qer.feU, — See Field.] 

1. A hill. [Local, Eng.] B, Jonson, HalUwelL 

2. pi. Low or boggy'" places. [Local, Eng.] 

Graved with woods or marshy Drayton. 

PjSLL, u. a. ]_K.S.fyUan\ 'DMt,vellen\ Ocr.fnl'- 
lm\ Han. Icel. j^Wa; Svr. falle , — ^'See 
FaL]^ [£*. FELLED ; pp, FELLING, FELLED.] 

1. To cause to fall ; to knock down ; to hew 
or cut dowTi. “To fell an oak.” Dryden, 

Villain, stand, or I ’ll fell thee down- Shak. 

2. To sbw or hem, as a seam. Todd. 

FfiLL, i. from fall. See Fall- 

f£ll'^-BLE, a. That may be felled; capable 
of being, or fit to be, felled. Scott, 

FBl'LAH, n. An Egyptian peasant. Simmonds, 

F^LL'^R, n. One who fells ; one who knocks or 
cuts down. Isa, xiv. 8. 

FfiL'LlC, > o. rL./sZ, bile.] [Chem.') 

FJgiL-LlN'lC, ) Noting acids obtained from bile. 

Brande. 

tPpL-UF%XT-oGs, a. [L, fel, gall, and fxto, to 
flow.] Flowing with gaH. Bailey, 

FJfiLliTNG, n. The act of one who fells ; the act 
of cutting down, as timber. Evelyn. 

PfeLL'M6N-jeje:E (f5rmang.|9r)> w. A dealer in 
hides. Johmon, 

FfiLL'N^SS, n, [See Fell.] Cruelty; savage- 
ness ; fury. Spenser. 

fSlXCe (fsriii), n. Bee Felly. 

fJBL'LQN, A sore. — See Felon. 

Pl!L%0 W n. [A. S. felaw, a companion. 

Todd, — jumus and ^pelmtm say, from ye, faith, 
and loffi bound; but Hickes, Minsheut Skin- 
ner^ S^entus, and Richardson^ from A. S- fol- 
giarif to follow.— Goth, felag^ community, fel- 
lowship, Sereniwi, — (fhamer writes fekiic 
(fellow) ; the Promptorium Parvulorum has jTc/h, 


for fellow; and Robert of Gloucester, fslwes, 
for fellows. — Scot, fallow,'} 

1. A companion ; an associate. 

To be your fellow 

You may deny me, but I ’ll be > our sei vant. Shah. 

2. One of the same kind. 

A shepherd had one favorite dog; he fed him with his own 
hand, and took more caic ol him than of his jellons 

VEstrange. 

3. An equal ; a peer ; a compeer ; a colleague. 

His fellows late shall be his now. Prior, 

4. One of two things suited to each other ; 

one of a pair ; a mate. Addison. 

5. In the English universities, one of several 
who are members of a college, engage in its in- 
struction, and share its revenues. 

6. A member of the corpoiation of a college, 
who is not necessarily or usually a stipendiary 
or an instructor; a trustee. [IT. S.] J, Quincy, 

7. A word of contempt for an ordinary, mean, 
or worthless person. 

Worth makes the man, and want of it the fettow. Pope, 
It is much used m composition, as fellow-citi- 
zen, /flZZoio-servant, &c. 

FfiL'LOW, V. a. To suit with; to match. Shak. 

FfiL'LOW-ClT'l-ZEN (fSFlo-sXt'e-zn), n. One 
who belongs to the same city, or to the same 
commonwealth. Eph, ii. 19. 

FEL'LQW-COM'MON-^R. n. 1. One who has 
the same right of "common. Locke. 

2. A commoner at Cambridge, Eng., who 
dines with the fellows. Prideaitx. 

FfiL'LOW-CO^N'SJgL-LQR, n. A joint counsel- 
lor. ’ Shak. 

FEL'LQW-COUN'TRY-MAN, n. One belonmng 
to the same country"; a compatriot. Southey, 

FEL'LOW-CRApt, n, [From felloto-craftsman,] 

1. A freemason of the second rank. Simmonds. 

2. One above an entered apprentice.Szmmonds. 

FfiL'LQW-CREAT'URB (fSl'lo-krSt'yur), n. One 
who has the same creator. " " Watts, 

t Ffil^'LQW-FEEL', V. a. To feel with sympa- 
thy. Moyers, 

FfiL'LQW-FEEL'ING, n. Sympathy ; joint in- 
terest; agreement. 

A fellow-feeling makes us wondrous kind. Oarrxck, 

FfiL'LOW-HEIR' (fSl'lo-dr'), n, A joint-heir. 

That the Gentiles should X^feXlow-fieirs, Eph, ill. 6. 

F]5l'LQW-II:£LF'J6:r, n. A joint helper. ZJohnB. 

FfiL'LQW-LA'BQR-gR, n. A joint laborer. 

t PfiL^LOW— LIKE, ? ^ companion ; equal ; 

t F^L'LQW-LY, ) companionable. Shak. 

FfiL'LOW-MAlD'EN (fSl'Io-mS'dn), n. A virgin 
that liears another virgin company. Shak. 

f£l'LQW— MEM^B^R, n. A member of the same 
body. Whole Duty of Man, 

F2§Ii'L0W-MlN'lS-TIIR, n. One who serves or 
officiates in the same office. Shak. 


PJBl'LQW-MCJB'TAL, n. One who partakes of a 
common mortality. John Foster, 

f£l'LOW-p£er% n. A peer having the same 
privileges. * Shak. 

F]Sl'LOW-PRI§'ON-P.R (fsrvprto'zn-oi), n. One 
confined in the same prison. Horn. xvi. 7. 


F£l'LQW-SCII6L'AR, n. One who studies with 
others ; a fellow-student. Shak. 

PfiL'LQW-SiiR' Vi^NT, n. One who has the same 
master. ‘ Milton, 


FfiL'LQW-SHiP («no-shIp), n. 1. Companion- 
ship ; association ; familiar intercourse ; famil- 
iarity ; acquaintance; intimacy; consort; so- 
ciety. 

Men are made for society end mutual fellowship. OaUmy, 


2. Partnership ; joint interest. 

FeUowsKlp In trenson is ft hftd ground of confidence. JSurka, 
O Level 

Tyrants and thou all feUowsMp disdain. Dryden, 

3. Company ; state of being together. 


The great contention of the sea and skies 

Parted our /eZZewsA#). F^tk,\ 

4. Fitness and fondness for festal entertain- 1 
ments ; sociability ; with good prefixed. 


He had, by his excessive good fellowship, made himself 
popular with all the ofticers of the ai . Ciai endon, 

5. An establishment which supports a fellow 
of a college in an English univerbity. Swift, 

6. (Anth.) The rule of proportion, by which 

the accounts of paitners in bubiness are adjust- 
ed, so that each partner may have a share of 
gain, or sustain a share of loss, in proportion to 
his part of the stock. Davies, 

Syn. — See Intimacy. 

FfiL'LOW-SHiP, V. a. To admit to fellowship. 
“ Wliom he had o^eniy fellowshipped,** Ec, Bev. 

FEL'LQW-SOL'DIBR (fePlo-sfirjer), ?i. One who 
fights under the same commander. Phil, ii. 25. 

F:eL'LOW-STU'D5NT, n. One who studies in 
the same class, school, or college with another ; 
a fellow-scholar. Watts. 

FjEL'LQW— StTB'J^lCT, n. One who lives under 
the same government. Swift. 

FiiL'LQW-'SOF'FJpR-jpR, n. A joint sufferer. 

FEL'LOW-TRAV'BL-L^IR, n, A conmanion in 
travel. Sir T, Herbert. 


FJ&L'LOW-WORK'^R (fSl^o-wUrk'^r), n, A joint 
laborer ; co-laborer; collaborator. Coloss. iv. 11. 

FEL'LQW-WRIT-^R (lerio-rlt'er), n. One who 
WTiteb at the same tune o’r on the same subject. 

Sinoo th{*v f'pnot raise tliomselvcs to the rejiutatinn of 
till *' i jd'ou-am Addison, 

FEL^LY (feri?), ad. [See Fell, a.} Cruelly; 
savagely ; barbarously. 

FEL^LY (fSl^lf), n. [A. S. falya ; fmki, much, 
and yan, to go ; Hut. rely ; Orr. /<"///c.] The 
outward rim of a wheel, or a divibioii or st'g- 
ment of it, supported by spokes ; — written also 
feUoe, Farm. Ency. 

FjSL'NJgss, n. See Fellness. 

PF/LO-DE-SE', n, [L.] {Law.) A felon of 
himself ; one who commits felony by murdering 
himself ; a self-murderer. Boui ier, 

p£l'<?N, n. [A. S. ftplian, fpllan, to offend. — 
Low L. feh ; It. felh, or fellone, a thief ; Fr. 
fcloii.’^Vossius proposes ‘the Qor.fchknt to 
fail, to be wanting : this etymology is noticed 
by Spelman and rejected by Wachter. Ac- 
cording to Spe/man, in whose opinion Blacks 
stone coincides, the word is from the Teutonic 
fee, signifying feud, fief, or other beneficiary es- 
tate, and Ion, which means price or value, mak- 
ing fclo7i the same as pretiwn fvudi^ the value 
of the fief, or the consideration for which a man 
gives up his fief; in common language, such an 
act as your life or estate is worth.] 

1. (Law.) One who has comnutted felony or 

who is guilty of felony ; one who has committed 
a crime punishable by death or by imprison- 
ment. tiurriU, 

2. (Mid.) A painful tumor or malignant whit- 
low on the finger or the toe, ospecially on the 
first phalanx, and seated cither in the cellular 
tissue, the sheath of a tendon, orbetv^een the 
periosteum and bone ; paronychia. Dunylkoti. 

Felon, so called iVom tlie fierceness, the keenness, of the 
pain. Skinmr, 

3. (Farriery,) A sort of inflammation in ani- 

mals similar to that of whitlow in the human 
subject- Farm. Ency. 

Syn.— See Criminal. 

P^L'ON, a. Cruel ; fierce ; malignant, ** Felon 
winds.” Milton, “ Fefon heart.” Byron* 

PJgl-Ld'Nf-OtTs, a, 1. Partaking of, or pertaining 
to, felony. “ Criminal, /cto/Wv riots.” Ershine, 

2. Cruel; malignant; malicious. “Some 
feloniom end.” MiUon. 

Pjp-LC^Nl-OtJS-LY, ad. In a felonious manner. 

A teehnical word, always used in an Indict- 
ment for felony. 

P?;.L6'Nl-0VS-Nfe^, n. The quality of being 
felonious. ^ SccM. 

t F^L'p-NO0S, a. Wicked; felonious. Spmsm 

F&L'QN-RY, n. The practice or crimes of felons, 
“ The felonry of New South Wales.” M 

Jamea . MvdU. 
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FfcL'Q-NY, n. [It. felloniai Sp, felonia; Fr. 
felonie. — See Felon.] 

1. {Law^ A crime which, occasions the for- 
feiture of lands or goods, or both, and for which 
a capital or other punishment may be inflicted, 
according to the degree of guilt. Boucier. 

J0^ In American law, forfeuiire, as a consequence 
of crime, being generally abolished, the word ftlony 
has lost Its original and characteristic meaning 5 and 
It IS rather used to denote any high crime that is pun- 
ishable by death or by imprisoninent. JBurnll, 

2. The body or community of felons. Mudie* 

Syn.— -See Crime. 

FjBl'SITE, n. {Min.) Talcose aphanite, or jade 
rock, often consisting mostly of felspar. Dana. 

F^L^SPAR, n. [Ger. feldspath ; feld, field, and 
spathf spar ; Sp. jdd spate ; Fr. feldspath.'] 
(Mm.) A very common, silieious mineral, which 
forms constituent part of granite and sienite, 
and which by a natural process of decomposi- 
tion furnishes the celf'brated kaolin, used in 
making porcelain or china ware; — written also 
feldspar. Tomlinson. 

PEL-SPATH'{C, a. Belatlng to felspar. Lyell. 

F^LT, t. from/ee/. See Feel. 

FELT, n. [A. B.felt\ Dut, mli\ GeiX. fig. — 
Low L. fiUrum ; It. feltro ; Sp. feUro ; Fr. 
/fiMfre. — See Fell, the skin.] 

1. A hide or skin ; a fell. Mortimer. 

2. A dense and compact cloth formed by the 

interlacing of fibres of wool and hair, without 
weaving. Tomlinson. 

3. A hat. “ Of all felts that may be felt, 

give me your English beaver.” Heyioood. 

FELT, V. a. [t. felted ; pp. felting, felted.] 

. To work hair, fur, wool, or silk into a firm tex- 
ture without spinning or weaving; to unite 
without wea\ing. 

The flame wool one man felts into a hat, another weaves it 
into cloth, another into kersey. Jiu/e. 

fISl'T^JR, v.a. To clot together like felt; — to 
entangle. [Local.] Fairfax. Ballitoell. 

FjSLT'—GRAlN, n. The grain of cut timber that 
runs transversely to the annular rings ; the sil- 
ver grain. Crahb, 

fSLT'— HAt, n. A hat made of felt- Booth, 

FfiLT'JNG, 71. 1, The splitting of timber by the 
felt-grain. Crabh. 

2, The substance of which felt-hats are made. 

Booth. 

3. The process of making /elt. Tomlinson. 

pj&LT'— MAK-?R, n. One employed in making 
felt. Beau. ^ FI. 

FjSL'TRE (fsrt^r), n. [See Felt.] A kind of 
cuirass made of wool. Crahb. 

FJP-LOc'CA, «. {It. felticai Sp.faltcoa.] A small 
vessel carrying two masts, propelled by oars and 
sails, and having a helm which can be applied, 
as occasion may require, at either end; — com- 
mon in the Mediterranean. Addison. 


FfiL'WORT (fSl'wUrt), n. (Bot.) A pretty herba- 
ceous plant with blue flowers ; the marsh gen- 
tian ; Swertia perenms. Lotion. 


FE'MALB, n. [L. femellay a girl ; Fr. femelle^ a 
female ; femme, a woman.] 

1. One of the sex that brings forth young. 

If he offer it of the herd, whether it be a male or female, 

ievit. hi. 1. 

2. {Boi.) A plant or flower which has pistils, 

but no stamens or male organs. Craig. 


FE'MALB, a. Pertaining to the sex which con- 
ceives and brings forth young ; not male. 

The female bee, that feeds her husband drone. Miltmu 
Female rhymes, double rhymes,— so called because 
in French, from which the term is taken, they end in 
e feminine ; e. g. 


The excess of heat Is but afabktx 
We know the torrid zone Is now found habitoWs. Cotoley. 


Female screw, the spiral-threaded cavity or screw 
which receives the otlier screw ; the nut. 


Byn.^ Female is applicable to the sex; fminme, 
to what is characteristic of the sex. In the fmale 
sex, we admire tlie feminine cliaracter and qualities ; 
but an man is little respected. A female 

school ; femmme qualities and accomplishments. 


FFME^COFBRT or fSm-kiiv^tirt) 


[fSm-ko-v€rt^ Ja . ; f2Lm'ko-vari, K. ; fSm'kp-vfirt^ 
Sm , ; fSiii-kfiv'ert, U'd-], n. [Fr.] {Laic.) A 
married woman. Blount. 

F^M'jp-RfiLL, n. [Fr.^MmereZfc.— See Fume.] A 
lantern, louver, or covering placed over a kitch- 
en, hall, &c., for ventilation, or for the escape 
of smoke. fVeale. 

FEME-SO IF {Oim-s^V) [fam-soP, Ja. ; fim-sdl', P . ; 
fSLrn'sol, K,; fSm-s,or, iS/».], 71 . [FrJ (Lato.) 
A single or unmarried woman. Blackstone. 

FEM'r-N A-CY, n. Quality of being female ; female 
nature *, feininality ; femineity. [r.] Bulwer. 

FEM'I-NAL, a. Belonging to a woman ; female. 

For wealth, or fame, or Toattotfeminal, West. 

FEM-I-nAL'I-TV", n. Quality of being female ; fe- 
male nature ; ‘feminacy ; femineity, Broione. 

t FEM'l-NATE, a. Feminine. Ford. 

PEM-I-NE'I-TY, n. Quality of being female ; fe- 
male nature ; feminality. [r.] Coleridge. 

FfiM'I-NIN’E, a. [L. feminimis’, femina, a fe- 
male; It. femminino', Bp.femeninoi Fx.femU 
nin.] 

1. Belonging to the sex that brings young ; 
relating to women ; female. 

With blandished parleys, feminine assaults. Milton. 

2. Befitting a woman ; tender ; delicate. 

Her heavenly form 

Angelic, but more soft and feuiimne. Mlton. 

3. Having the nature of a female; effemi- 
nate ; emasculate ; wanting manliness. 

Ninus was no man of war at all, but altogether/eirnmne. 

Jtaleigrk. 

Femimne ffender, ( Oram.) that gender which denotes 
the female sex ; but, in most languages, the names of 
many things without life are said to be /muttno, either 
from a fancied possession of feminine qualities, or 
from a similarity m their formation to nouns actually 
denoting females. 

Syn.^See Female. 

t FllM'l-NiNE, «. A female. GUinville. 

And not fill the world at once 

With men, os angels, without feminine. Milton. 

f£m'(-N!ne-LY, ad. In a feminine manner. 

FfcM'I-N|N-I§M, n. The state of being feminine 
or female. Phren. Jour. 

t F^-MlN'J-TYj VI. Any quality or property of 
woman ; femineity. Spmsei'. 

t FfiM'l-NIZE, V, a. To make womanish. More. 

FjBm'Q-RAL, a. [L. femoraliS’, femur, the thigh.] 
Belonging, or relating, to the thigh. “ Femored 
artery.” “ Femoral hernia.” Dunglison. 

FE 'MUR, n . ; pi. [L., the thigh,] 

1. \Anat.) The thigh-bone ; the strongest and 

longest of all the bones of the body, extending 
from the pelvis to the tibia, and forming the 
solid part of the thigh. Dungtison. 

2. {Arch.) The interstitial space between the 
channels of a triglyph of the Boric order. Brando. 

f£N, n. [Goth, fani, dirtiness ; A. S. fenn, a 
fen ; But. veen. — ** Fe7m is the past participle 
of fynigeam, to decay, to corrupt. In modern 
speech, we apply only to stagnated or cor- 
rupted water ; but it was formerly applied to any 
corrupted, or decayed, or spoiled substance.” 
Borne Tooke.] 

1. A marsh ; low and moist ground ; a moor ; 
a bog ; a swamp ; a quagmire ; a morass. ColUns, 

2. A distemper to which hops are subject, 
consisting of a quick growing moss or moiild. 

Farm. Bncy, 

FfiN'BfiR-RY, n. A kind of blackberry. Skinner. 

FfiN— BOAT, n. A species of boat used in fens, 
or in the creeks of marshes. Pennarit. 

FfiN'-BORN, a. Produced or generated in fens. 
** That fen-bom serpent.” MiUo7i. 

PfiNCB, n. lIj.fettdo, the root of the compounds 
^e7im,to offend, defendo, to defend, iSce. — See 
Befbnd, and Defence.] 

1. That which defends or protects; guard; 
security; shield; defence. 

Thera *s no /ence against inundotiems. UEstrtmoe. 

2. A line of obstacle as a frame of wood, a 
wall, hedge, or ditch, interposed between two 
portions of land, for the purpose of preventing 


cattle from going astray, or for protecting afield 
or pr^erty from unlawful encroachment. Pope. 

3. The art of manual defence ; fencing, “ A 
master of fence.^' “ Cunning oi fe7tce.'' Skak. 

4. A slang term for a receiver of stolen 

goods. Simmonds. 

F:£NCE, V. a. p. FENCED ; pp. fencing, fenced.] 

1 . To guard ; to fortify ; to defend ; to protect. 

To fence my ear against thy sorceries. Milton. 

2. To enclose wnth a fence ; to secure by an 
enclosure. 

Bee that the churchyard be f&iced in. Ajfhjffe. 

FENCE, V, n. 1. To guard against any thing by a ^ 
fence or other obstacle ; to act on the defensive. ‘ 

They fences and push, and, pushing, loudly roar; 

Their dewlaps and their sides are bathed in gore. Dryden, 

2. To practise the art of manual defence with 
small swords or foils. Locke, 


PfiNCED (feast or fSn's?d), p, a, 1. Enclosed; 
secured by a fence. 

2. t Fortified. ” Fkncffi? cities.” Jer.v. 17. 

FJENCEFCl, a. Affording defence. “ The fence- 
ful shield.” Co?tgreve. 

Fi&NCE'L^lSS, a. ’Without enclosure ; open.A/iZifow. 

FENCE'-MdNTH (fens'mfinth), n. {Laio.) The 
month in which it is prohibited to hunt in any 
forest. BuUokar. 

Pto'C^lR, n. One who teaches or practises fen- 
cing. ” Cunning fe7tcers.** Berbert. 

FEN'epR-feSS, w. A female who fences. Bohday, 

FEN'Cl-BLE, a. Capable of defence. Spenser, 

FEN'CI-BLE§, n. pi. Soldiers or militia raised 
for the particular purpose of defending the 
country from invasion. Windham, 

F^N'CING, n. 1. The act of one who fences ; the 
art of self-defence, or of using the small-sword 
or foil in a skilful manner. Dryden. 

2. A casing of wood or metal placed ahont 
machinery in factories, to prevent injury to the 
workmen. Simmonds, 


FfiN'OlNG-MAs'Tj^R, n. One who teaches fen- 
cing- Lord Berherts Life, 

PfeN'ClNG-SjCHOOL, n. A school for teaching 
fencing. Massinger, 

FfiN'-CRfiSS, n. [A. B.fen-cerse.] {Bot.) A cress 
growing in fens ; Nasturtium terrestre. Todd, 


Fi&N'-CRiCK-gT, n. {Ent.') An insect that digs 
holes in the ground; mole-cricket; Gryllotalpa 
mdga7'is. Scott. 


FfiND, V. a, [L. fendo. — See Fence, n.] 

FENDED ; pp. PENDING, PENDED.] 

1. To keep off ; to shut out ; to exclude. 


[**. 


spread with straw the bedding of Ihy fold. 
With f '' 


Dryden, 


1 fern beneath to fend the bitter cold. 

2. To confine, as sheep ; to fold, 
lie fende his flock, and, clad In homely frieze. 

In the warm cot the wintry blast dehes. FhWips. 

To fend off, to ward off; to keep from collision ; as, 
** To fend off a boat from ilia shore.” 


f£nd, V. n. To dispute ; to shift off a charge.LodAd. 

PfiN'D^JR, n. 1. Any thing that defends. 

2. A metal guard before a fire, to prevent 
coals that fall from rolling to the floor. Johnson. 

3, pi. Pieces of old cable, timber, or other 

materials, used to protect the sides of a ship, 
the front of a quay, &c. Bum. 

w. (Naut.) A bolt with a long 
head, to be driven into the outermost bends or 
wales of a ship, to protect them from injury. Ash. 

r£N'-BDCK, 71. {Omith.) A common name for 
a wild duck, as the shoveller, that lives in 
marshy ground- Sherwood. 

fFto'^R-ATE, t>. n. \h. feneror, feneraiusi 
fenus, interest.] To put money to usury ; to 
lend money for interest. Coekirim. 

t fSn-^IR-A'TIQN, n. Act of feneraring or put- 
ting money to usury ; interest ; usury- Browne. 

L4, n. {GeoL) A genus of fossil 
Bryoxoa. Pictet, 


n. [L. fenestra ; Fr. fmHre^ A 
window. Simmonds, 
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F^I-N£S'TRAL, n, [L. fenestra^ a window ; It. 
Jenestrella, a small window ; FT*f€nitre, a win- 
dow.] A window-blind or casement, closed 
with paper or cloth, instead of glass. Weaie. 

P5-NfiS^TRAL, a* [L. fenestralis^ Belonging 
to windows- JBp. Nichokon, 

Fjp-NfiS'TRATE, [L. fmestro, fenestratm, to 
furnish with windows or openings ; fenestra, a 
window; Yr, fe^iestre,"] 

1. {Ent.) Isoting naked, hyaline, transparent 

spots on the wings of butterdies. Brands. 

2. {Bot.) Pierced with one or more large 

holes, like windows. Gray, 

FJ5-n£sS'TRAT-]5D, a. Burnished with windows, 
or marked by windows. Weaie. 

f£N-?S-TRA'TIQN, n. (Arch.) 1. The system 
and mode of design marked by windows, in con- 
tradistinction to cohemmation. Weaie. 

2. The character of a building with regard 
to the proportion and distribution of the win- 
dows. Weaie. 

PfiN'-FoWL, n, [A. S, fenfuyel.] Any fowl 
inhabiting marshes. Todd. 

Pj&N'g^lTE, n. {Min.) A kind of transparent 
alabaster or marble, sometimes used for win- 
dows. Fairholt. 

FjgN'-G66SE, 71. A common name for a species 
of goose that frequents fens. Penna^it. 

F^NKS (fengks), n. pi. The ultimate refuse of 
the blubber of the whale, Simmonds. 

f£n'— LAND, n. Marshy land. Todd. 

fIBn'MAN, n. One who lives in fens. Pentiant. 

FfiN'NJpO,?!. {Zodl.) A small ani- 
mal like the fox, but with very 
long ears, found in Africa ; Ca- 
nia zerda. Van Der Hoeven. 

[A. S.feml; But. 
venkel;Jjer,fenc' ' " 



FIiN'N5L, n. 

venkel; Gev./enehel; "Dun.fen- 
nikel ; S w, finkal. — la. fenicu” 
lum ; feniim^ hay ; It. fnnO' 
chio ; Sp. hinojo ; Fr. fenouil. — \V. ffemgl.’X 
{JBot.) A species of Areihitmy or dill, cultivated 
lor its seeds, which are used in medicine as a 
carminative ; Arethum feenieulum. Loudon. 

FfiN'NIpL— FLOl^'^JR, w. (Bot.) A genus of plants 
with tine cut leaves like fennel ; Nigella. Lovdon. 

Fto'N^JL-^I'ANT, n. (Bot.) The common name 
of plants of the genus Ferula. Johnson. 

FiiN'N^L-wA'Tptt, n. A spirituous liquor pro- 
duced from fennel-seed. Chambers. 

F£N'NISH, a. Full of fens ; fenny ; marshy ; 
boggy; swampy. Whitgift. 

FJBN'NY, a. Pertaining to fens or marshes; 
marsiiy. ** Ayewwy snake.” i^hak. 

Fto'Ny-STdNE^ (-stSnz), n. A plant. Johnson. 

tP&N'OWBD (fSn'esd), a. [A, S.fyriqean, to de- 
cay.] Corrupted ; decayed. Br. Favour, 1619. 

F^N'-SCCKED (fSn'sukt), a. Sucked out of 
Inarshes. “ Fm^sueked fogs.” Shak. 

FfiK'V-OREEK, n. \h. femmgreecum, Greek hay ; 
femtm, hay, and Grmeum, Greek ; — so called 
from its having been used as hay in Greece ; 
Fr, fenugree*) A plant of the genus Trigo- 
mUa, having seeds which are bitter and muci- 
laginous, and which are much used in veterinary 
medicine. Palmer. 

FEOD (fad), n. Fee ; tenure ; feud. Blaokstone. 

Tile orthography feod, feodal, and feoiary is 
obsolescent. — See Feitu. 

FEO'DAL (tii'dal), a. See Feudal. 

FEO'DA-RY (fii'da-r§), n. See Fbtjdary. 

FEO'DA-TQ-RY (m-), n. & a. See Feudatort. 

[| FlOPF (^0 [f5f, 5. W. P. J. F. F. Sm. Wh; 
fSf, Ja. ; M or fSf, K.'], v. a. [Fx.f^er. — See 
Fiep, and Pkb,] (Law.) To invest with right 
or with a fee ; to enfeoff- Bp. ifall. 

|[FfeOPF (fB0» A Aef.— ^See PiBF. Fuller. 

II FjBoF'PfiS, or f£of-fee' [fsrfs, S. W. J. B. F. 
K. Sm. ; P. Ja. T^^.], n. UUm.) One 

who is enfeoffed, or invested with a fee. Butrill. 
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11 FfiOP'F^lR, or F^OF'FdR, n. (Law.) One who 
feofts. Sherwood. 

II FEOF'MENT (fSf mem), n. (Law.) 1. A gift of 
any corporeal hereditaments to another. jBowt?ter. 

2. The instrument or deed by which corporeal 
hereditaments are conveyed. 

signified originally the grant of a feud or 
fee, but came, in time, to signify the grant of a free 
inheritance in fee, respect being had to the perpetuity 
of the estate granted, rather than to the feudal tenure. 
But this mode of conveyancmg has long since become 
obsolete. Bouvter. 

FE-RA'croys (ff-ra'shua, 66), a. lL.ferax,feracis ; 
fero, to bear.] Fertile ; fruitful. [R.] Thomson. 

FE-RA^'I-TY, n. \L,feracitas.'\ Quality of being 
feracious ;* fruitlulness ; fertility, [b.] Beattie. 

fJs'EJE, n. pi. [L., wild beasts.) (Zobl.) An 
order of mammalia, mostly beasts of prey, as 
lions, tigers, hyaenas, dogs, bears, seals, wal- 
ruses. Van Der Hoeven. 

FE'R AL, a. [L. feralia.) Funereal ; deadly. 

Feral accidents.” [r.J Burton. 

PE'RAL, a. [L.yhm, a wild beast ; yen<», wild.] 
Wild; fierce; barbarous. Ec.Rev. 

t FiiiRD'NfiSS, n. Fearfulness. Chaucer, 

t FERE, n. [A. S.fera, or gefera.) A compan- 
ion ; a mate ; an equal. 

Clarhfla to a lovely /ere 

Wiib linkud. Spenser, 

FfiR'E-TO-RY, n. [Gr. (pioergov ; to bear ; 

L. fereiruni!) A bier or shiine containing the 
relics of saints, borne in processions, and hav- 
ing usually the form of a ndged chest, variously 
adorned. FairhoU. 

FER'GU-SON-ITE, n. (Min.) A crystallized com- 
pound o‘f columbic acid and yttria, found in 
Greenland, and named in compliment to Rob- 
ert Fergmon, of Raith. Brands. 

FE'RI-AL, a. [L. ferico, holidays, festivals ; Port. 
fmal a day o# labor ; It. feriale, noting a 
weekday; ferial \ Fx.fenal.) 

1, Relating to holidays. Dugdale. 

2. Relating to week-days. Gregory. 

fFE-RI-A'TIQN, n. The act of keeping holiday. 

As though thore were any ferioAvoti in nature. Browne. 

t FE'RIE (tis'r?), n. [Fr.— See Ferial.] A hol- 
iday ; — a week-day. Bullokar. Wickliffe. 

FE'RINE, a. [L. ferinns ; ferus, a wild beast ; 
It. Sp. ferino.) Wild; savage; barbarous; 
cruel. ** Femie beasts.” Hale. 

FB'RINE-LY, ad. In a ferine manner; in the 
manner of wild beasts ; cruelly. Craig. 

FE'RINE-NfiSS, n. The quality of being ferine ; 
barbarity; savageness; wildness. Hale. 

FE'RINES, «. pi. (Zo‘d.) Wild beasts ; beasts of 
prey ; the Feres of Linnaeus. Craig. 

FE'RI-0, ) (Logic.) A mode of syllogisms 

FE'RI-SON, ) consisting of a universal negative, 
a particular affirmative, and a particular nega- 
tive. Crabb. 

t p£r'I-TY, n. [L. feritwt ; ferus, wild.] Bar- 
barity ; cruelty ; wildness. Pearson. 

FfiRK, V. a. To whip ; — to drive. — See Firk. 

FSR'EING, n. FA. S, feorthling ; Low h.ferlin- 
gus ; Old Fr.jerUnge.) 

1. (Old Law.) X fourth or quarter: — the 
fourth part of a penny : a farthing. Burrill. 

2. A furlong. Notes ^ Queries. 


t PfcR'LY, o. [A. B.fcerlic, sudden.] 


Foreign. 

Chattoer. 


t f£hM, n. 1. Rent ; farm. Chalmers, 

2. A lodging-house. Spenser, 

FER-m£nt', o. a. [L. fermentoi It. fermmlare ; 
Sp.fermentar ; Fr. fermenter. — See Ferment, 

n.) [*, FERMENTED ; pp. FERMENTING, FER- 

MENTED.] To excite by internal commotion, as 
in the change of must to wine. “Youth fer- 
ments the blood.” Pope. 

FER-MfeNT', V. n. To have a spontaneous inter- 
nal commotion, as the constituent particles of a 
liquid when undergoing decomposition ; to ef- 
fervesce ; to worje. “ET vHne or cider do JV* 
wfiTwf.” ifeiie. 
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FER^M^NT, n. [L. fermentum ; contracted for 
fe’i'vimentum ; ferveo, to boil, to foam ; It. ^ Sp. 
fermmto ; Fr. fermmt^ 

1. That which causes fermentation, as yeast 

or leaven. Tomlinson. 

2. Intestine motion ; commotion ; tumult. 

These politicians, of both sides, have already worked the 

nation into a most unnatural ferment. /Spectator. 

FBR-MENT- A-BiL'I-T Y, n. The quality of being 
fermentable. Jameson. 

FBR-m:eNT'A-BLE, a. That may be fermented ; 
capable of ‘fermentation. Johnso7i. 

t F^IR-MENT'AL, a. Causing fermentation ; fer- 
mentative. * Browne. 

t F^R-MfiN'TAT-jpD, jp. G. Fermented. Bacon. 

FER-MJpN-TA'TIQN, n. \L. ferment atio \ It. fer^ 
mentazione ; Sp. fermcniacion ; Fr. fermenta- 
tion . — See Ferment, n,) The act or the pro- 
cess of fermenting; — a spontaneous change 
which takes place in certain organic substances, 
under the influence of w^ater, air, and waimth. 

J8®* It is caused by the entire decomposition of the 
proximate principle** (sugar, starch, giuton, &c.) of 
the substances fermented, and the re-coinbination of 
their ultimate principles (oxygon, hydiogen, cartion, 
&c.) in new pioportions, by which various now com- 
pounds are produced. Fermentation is of several 
kinds: the saccharine, producing sugar from starch 
and gum; the rwous, producing alcoliol from sugar; 
the acetous, producing vihegar from alcohol ; and the 
which clmracterizos the deconiiwsition of 
organic substances containing nitrogen mto various 
fetid products. Ure. 

Syn.— See Ebullition. 

FER-m£n'TA-TIve, a. That ferments ; causing 
fermentation. Arbui/mot. 

F?R-MfiN'TA-TlVE-NfiSS, w. Capability of fer-. 
menting. * Tyson, 1684. 

FjpR-MlSNT'pD, p. a. Having undergone the pro- 
cess of fermentation. 

tF^lR-MlL'LgT, n. [Old Fr. fe7*maillet.) A 
buckle or clasp. Donne 

FilRN, n. [A. S. fcam ; But. varen ; Ger./<tm, 
farnh'aut.) (Bot.) A wild, flowcrless, cryptog- 
am ous plant or weed, of ninxty species, consti" 
tuting the tribe or family of Filicvs ; a brake. 

The /<?»•«« have n wirt<» pcogrnphlcal dlstrthntioTii thither- 
bneemis end Hhnihhv kind being found towaidH the noilU 
and Houth polea, whilst tlie tiee^/eina liv’al tUegigaiitie pebna 
in the fozestB of tropical i hniutea. Eng. C ‘vr, 

fMr-NAN-dI'NA, n. \Fx. ferra7\dine.) A stuff 
made of silk and wool ; ferrandine. Simmonds, 

FERN'^I-RY, n. A place where ferns grow, or are 
cultivatrA. Gmt. Mag. 

Fi'RN'-OWL, n, (Ornith.) A name applied to 
the goat-sucker. Booth, 

Fi£RN'8!EED, n* The seed of fern; — formerly 
supposed to possess wonderful virtues. l>hak. 

fKrn'TI-CLE, 71. A freckle on the skin, resem- 
bling the seeds of the fern. [Local, Eng,] Carr, 

PKrNW» Overgrown with fern; abounding in 
fern.* JFVmy heaths.” Dryden, 

FE-ROC'l-Pt, r. a. [L, ferox, fierce, , and fade, 
to make.] To make ferocious. [».] t>ir W. Boott, 

FJE-R6'CI0rS (fp-r5'«hus), a. [L. ferox, feronsi 
It, feroce\ Sp./evW; Fr./'Toce.] 

1. ' Savage ; nerce ; wild ; ravenous ; rapacious. 

The lion, a tierce and/erodowi ftnimal* Brawm, 

2, Indicating a savage or wild nature. ** Back 

ferocious feature.” Pope, 

Syn. — Feroeiaus and Jterce are terms applied both 
to men and animals ; when applied u> the character 
and actions of men, feroewus is applied to the 
eition, jfercc, to the rondiirt. A man ia /eranttus for 
want of native kindneee./crce from violence or heat 
of temper, and barbarous from want of culture. 

Ferocious diapoeition j ferocious beast ; fierce counte- 
nance ; msege or barbarous inannert ; a rapacious 
man or animal ; a raoauous wolf. 

FJe;-Il6'OIOVS-LY t 

dous manner. 

FJe-lO'CIoys-NlSS Thequal- 

ity of being ferodous; fieroanefts; laroeity* 
**Thmfmve»euam8s of vmrP Biatr, 

FJBJ-RGg'l-TY, n. [X*. feroeiias ; It. ftroeitht 8p. 
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FESTINATELY 


ferocidad\ Yt, ferocULI The quality of being 
ferocious; savageness; wildness; fierceness; 
ferociousness ; barbarity. 

Inhospitable, full otferocity. PhiUips, 

— See Ferocious. 

JPjBll'Rx^N-DtNB, w. L^r.] A stuff made of silk 
and wool ; fernandina. iSimmonds, 

P^R-RA-EE^E', n, sing, & pL An inhabitant, or 
the inhabitants, of Ferrara, in Italy. Baldwin. 

FjER-RA-RE§E', a. {^Geog.) Relating to Ferrara, 
or its* inhabitants. Baldwin. 

FfiR'Ril-OtlS, a. [L. femus ; ferrum, iron.] 
Containing iron ; irony ; of iron. Browne. 

PfiR'RgT, 71, put. vret ; 

GeT.frett; W. fared . — 
lt,fw'eUo ; Yx.furet.'l 

1. {ZojL) a small fe- 
rocious animal of the 
weasel kind, or of the 



Ferret {Mustelafuro). 


genus Mitstela^ used in hunting out rabbits from 
their burrows. Bell. 

3. A kind of narrow tape or binding of wors- 
ted, cotton, or silk. Johnson. 

3. {Glass-making.') The iron with which the 

workmen try the melted metal and make the 
rings at the mouths of bottles. Simm07\ds. 

P£R'R^;T, V. a. [i. FERRETED ; pp, FEREETIXG, 
FERRETED.] To drive out of lurking-pl^es, as 
a ferret does a rabbit. 


PjlR'RflT-ipR, n. One who ferrets; one who 
hunts another in private retreats. Sherwood. 

F|;R-R£t'T6, n. A substance used in coloring 
glass ; a sulphuret of copper. Francis. 

F£R'R|-A<5^E (fSr're-?ij), n. The fare paid for con- 
veyance over a ferry. Sherwood, 

F^R'RIC, a. [L.ferrum, iron.] (Chem,) Noting 
an acid compounded of 1 atom of iron with 3 
atoms of oxygen. Bra7ide. 

FfiR-B-l-cAL'CITE, n. [L. f&rrrnn^ iron, and 
calx^ oaleis, lime.] (Mzn.) A species of calca- 
reous earth, combined with iron. Bucha7ian, 

rjfeR-RID-CY'AN-lDE, n. (CAewi.) A compound 
of which ferridcyanogen forms a constituent 
part. Brands. 

p£R-ElD-Cy-AN'Q-5^£N,n. (CAm.) A compound 
of 2 atoms of iron and 6 oi cyanogen. Brands, 

FJpR-ElP'ER-OtJs, a. [L./fimm,iron, and/e>' 0 , 
to bear.] Producing or yielding iron. Smart, 

PjSr'EI-LITE, n. [L. f^rrum, iron, and Gr- UBos, 
a stone.] {Min.) A variety of basalt, contain- 
ing an oxide of iron^ Kirwan. 

FfiR-RQ-Ct'A-N^TE, n. {Chem.) A compound 
of ferrocyahio acid and a base ; ferroprussiate ; 
ferrocyanide. Tire, 

FfiR-RQ-C'^'-AN'IC, a. [L. ferrum, iron, and Gr. 
«£»av«)f, blue. — See Cyanic.] (C7Ae«i.) Noting 
an acid formed by a union of hydrocyanic acid 
and protoxide of iron ; ferroprussic. Crahh. 

FfiR-RQ-Clr^A-NlDE, n. (CAew.) A compound 
of ferrocyahio acid and a base ; ferroprussiate ; 
ferrocyanate. Ure. 

pjfiR-RQ-C Y-AN 71. ( ChsTn.) A compound 

of 1 atom of iron and 3 atoms of cyanogen, or 
1 of iron, 6 of carbon, and 3 of nitrogen. Brands, 

P^R-RQ-PRCs^SI-ATB (-prfish'$-at), n. (Chem.) 
A compound of ferroprussic or ferrocyanic acid 
and a base ; ferrocyanide ; ferrocyanate. Ure. 

P:6R-RQ-FRt3rS'SlO, n. (CAsm.) Notii^ an acid 
formed of prussic or hydrocyanic acid and pro- 
toxide of iron ; ferrocyanic. Ogilvie. 

PJgiR^RtT'Gl-NAT-5D, a. Having the color or 
properties of the rust of iron. Crmg, 

FfiR-HU-<?tN'^-OtJS, a. [Jj. ferrtigiTieus ;f&rr%tgOf 
iron-rust; /err«m, iron.] Perruginons. Grag* 

PJglR-EtJ'§^l-NOt^S, «. 1. Partaking of iron; oonr 

taining iron. “ Ferruginous springs.” Bogle. 

2. Of a rusty iron color. Smdfrt. 

PJf R-Rfr'G6, n. [L.. won-rusif or its eotot,! 

X, The color of iron-rust. Smart. 

a. (Bof.) A disease of plants ; rust. Ogikie. 


PER'RULE (fgr^rjl or iSr'rul) [fSr'ril, S. TF. J. F. ; 
fSr'rai, Ja. K.}, n. [L.ferrum^ iron ; Sp. birola ; 
Fr. rirole.) A ring or iron or other metal put 
round any thing to keep it from splitting. Bag. 

F|:r-rC'M1-NATE, v, a. \lj.ferrumino,ferrumi- 
7iatiis ; fen'unien, cement.] To solder ; to ham- 
mer out. [r.] Coleridge. 

F?R-R0-MJ-NA'TION,«. ^h./errummatio.) The 
act of soldering. * [r.] Coleridge. 

FJER'RY, V. a, [A. S. faran, to go, or Jerian, to 
carry; faru, a journey : — Ger.Ja/ire, a ferry ; 
But. veer ; Ban. faerge. — Skinner proposes B. 
vekOi to bear . — Johnson suggests h. ferOy to 
carry.] [z. FERRIED ; pp. ferrying, ferried.] 
To carry over a river or water in a boat. 

Him to ferry ov er that deep ford. Spenser. 

FilR'RY, V. n. To pass over water in a boat or 
vessel. 

The7/erry over this Lethaan sound. Milton, 

PfiR'RY, n, 1, A vessel for ferrying ; a ferry-boat. 
I went down the River Brent on the ordinary /err//. Addtson. 

2. A passage or place across a river, stream, 
or other narrow water, over which ferry-boats 
pass. 

Just above the ferry is the seat of Mr. Vemou, JFindkam. 

3. The right of carrying men and beasts 
across a river, frith, &c., and of levying toll for 
so doing at a certain reasonable rate. Craig. 

FER'RY-BOAT, 71 . A boat for conveying passen- 
gers across a ferry. 2 Sa77i. xix. 18. 

f£r'RY-mAn, 71 . One employed in conveying 
persons over a ferry. S/iak. 

FER'TILE (fe'r'tjl), a, {lij./ertiUs ; Jero, to bear ; 
It. feHile ; Sp.fertil ; Ft. fertile.) 

1. Fruitful ; abundant •, plenteous ; prolific ; 
productive ; rich. Fertile England.” SKak. 

Fertile of com the glebe, of oil, and wine. Milton. 

2, (Bot.) Fruit-bearing, or capable of pro- 

ducing fruit ; — also said of anthers, when mey 
produce good pollen. Gray. 

Fertile is applied especially to the soil; 
friutfutj to trees and vegetables ; proli^, to animals ; 
productive, to the soil, to the labor of the body or 
mind, or whatever is the source of production. A 
fertile or rich country, soil, &c. ; a fruitful tree, gar- 
den ; a prol\fijG animal ; a productive farm, business, 
labor ; abundant or plenteous harvest. 

pj6R'TlLE-LY, ad. Fruitfully; plenteously; 
abundantly*. 

FER'TlLE-NfiSS, n. The quality of being fruit- 
ful; fruitfulness; fecundity; fertility. Sidney. 

t FjpR-TlL'1-TATE, V. a. To make fertile ; to fe- 
cundate ; to fertilize. Brotme, 

FJgR-TlL'l-TY, 7 ^. The quality of beinff fertile ; 
fecundity; abundance; fruitfulness; plenteous- 
ness; fertileness. 

More rich than other climes’ fertility. Byron, 

fKr-TJL-I-ZA'TIQN, n. {Bot.) The act of fer- 
tilizing; the process by which pollen causes 
the embryo to be formed. Grap, 

FfiR^TlL-IZB, V. a. \i. fertilized ; FERTIL- 
IZING, FERTILIZED.] To make fertile ; to make 
fruitful ; to make productive ; to fecundate. 

To feed the crow on Talavera’s plain, ^ ^ 

And fertOige the field that each pretends to gain. Byron. 

FfiR'TJL-IZ-51R, «. He who, or that which, fer- 
tilizes. SiTTiTnonds. 

F^R'TlL-iZ-lNG,jp. a. Making fertile or fruitful, 

pfiR'y-L A, n. [L. — See Ferule.] 

1 . t An instrument of correction ; a ferule. 

Beau, § FI. 


perstoa, 
inspissated juice of the root. 


Loudon. 


pfeR-U-I/A'CBOyS (fSr-v-ia'shus), a. [Jj. ferula^ 
eeus'^ ferula, the giant fennel.] Belatlng to, 
or resembling, plants of the*genus Ferula ; re- 
sombUng reeds. Bailey. 

tPkR'y-BAE, «. A ferule. Milton. 

P^R'VLE, n. [L. ferula, tbe giant fennel ; ferio, 
to strike ; so called because its stalks were 
used in correcting school-hoys. Johnson, — Sp. 
fmda\ Fr. j^rtwd.] Something to strike the 


hand with ; an instrument of correction used in 
schools. 

From the rod or ferule I woald have them flree, as from 
the menace of them. B. Jonsoa, 

PER'ULE (fer'yl), V. a, [z. FERULED ; pp. FERUL- 
ING*, FERULED.] To chastise or punfm ivith the 
ferule. Johnson, 

FER'vyN-CY, n. The quality of being fervent; 

heat of mmd ; ardor ; eagerness ; zeal. “ Fer- 
vency toward God.” Hooker. 

p£R'V^NT, a. [L. forveOj fertem,Jto boil, to 


pute.” Hooker. “ The fervent angel,” Milton. 
“ Ferve7vt petitions to God.” South. 
gyn. — See Fervor, Zealous. 

f£R'V|:NT-LY, ad. In a fervent manner. 

FfeR'VJgNT-NfisS, n. The quality of being fer- 
vent; ardor; zeal; fervency. Bale. 

F^IR-VES'CBNT, a. [L. fertesco, fervescens.) 
Growing hot. [r.] Maunder. 

f£r'V|D, a. [L. fervidus; It. ^ Sp. fervido.} 
Hot; burning; boiling; glowing; ardent; fer- 
vent. ** The/em<^ sky.” Fawkes. 

t FER- vId'I-TY, Heat; ferviduess. Johnson. 

FER'VID-LY, ad. In a fervid manner. 

FER'VlD-NfiSS, 71, The quality of being fervid; 
ardor; zeal; passion. Bentley. 

fSR'VQR, n, \L. fervor ; ferveo, to boil ; It. far- 
vore i Sp. fervor, or hervor ; Yx.ferve^i7\'] Heat ; 
warmth; ardor. “The/e;Torof ensuing day.” 
Waller, ** Fervor of zeal.” Hooker. 

Looked the pure fervor of maternal love, Beattie, 
Syn. — Fervor, from ferveo, to boil, is boiling heat ; 
ardor, from ardeo, to burn, is burning heat. Brdor is 
regarded as a stronger term than fervor. Fervor of 
devotion; ardor of zeal; warmth, oi afiectiou; heat ot 
passion. Fervent affection or piety j ardent love j 
warm, feeling ; zealous friendship. 

FfiS^CJpN-NlNE, a. Noting a kind of gay, satirical, 
or licentious verses sung at weddings, and 
originating at Fescennium, in Italy. B. Jofuon. 

FfiS'O^lN-NlNB, n. A licentious poem. Burton, 

FfiS'CUE (fSs'ku), n. [L. It. Jestuca, a straw j 
Old Fr. festu \ Fr. feiu,) A wire, a straw, or a 
pin, used to point out the letters to children 
learning to read. JDryden. 

FfiS^oyB, V, a. To point out, direct, or teach with 
a fescue. Milton, 

PfiS'OOED (fgs'kad), a. Directed ; pointed. Milton. 

PfiS'oy E— GRAsS, n, {Bot.) The common name of 
the plants of the genus Festuca, some of which 
are valuable hay and pasture grasses. Loudon. 

FfiS'^;L§ (iKs's^l/:), n. pi. [Old Fr. ftmols.’l A 
kind of base grain. May. 

FfiSSE (fSs), n, \Ij. fascia, a belt.] TT" 

(Iler.) A band possessing the j 
third part of the escutcheon over 
the middle. Peacham. 

p£SSE'p5INT, n. The exact cen- 
tre of an escutcheon. Ash. 


■f pfiS'Sl-TUDE, n. "Weariness. Bailey. 

PfiS'TAli, a. \lA.fe8tm ; festum, a feast.] Per- 
taining to a feast or festival ; suitable to a feast ; 
festive. “ Festal seasons.” Johnson. 

F£s't:PR, V. n, [Of uncertain etymology. Todd 
suggests L. pustula, a blister.] Ji, festered ; 
pp, FESTERING, FESTERED,] To rankle ; to 
corrupt ; to grow virulent. 

From off theao fields, where, wretches, their poor bodi^ 
Must lie and fester. 

FjSs'T^R, V. a. To cause to fester. 

How should our futered sores be cured? 

FfiS'TJglB, A small mflammatory tumor con- 
taining pus ; a pustule. Jenmngs. 

FfiS'TlJR-lNG,p. a. Corrupting; rankling; grow- 
ing virulent. 

P^S'TjpR-MfiNT, n. Act of festering, Ohatmers. 

t r:6s'Tl-NATE, a. Ih. festino,festinatmt to hur. 

. ry.] Hasty ; humeo. 


JShaJb. 


t PfiS'TJ-NATE-LY, Hastily. 


Shak. 
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f FiS-TI-NA'TIQN, n. [L. festinatio ; It. fesiinct- 
zione ; S'p^festinacion.j Haste ; hurjy. Broione. 

F®S-Tt'NO, n. {Logic.') The third term of the 
second figure of the syllogism ; the first of -which 
is a universal negative proposition, the second 
a particular affirmative, and the third a particu- 
lar negative ; as, 

Tes. No bad man can be happy; 

TL Some rich men ore bad men ; ergo, 

jgb. Some rich men are not happy. Cratg. 

rjSs'TJ-VAL, a. [L. fesiivtts ; festum, a feast ; 
It. 4 Sp. festii!oS\ Pertaining to feasts ; joy- 
ous ; festive ; festal. “ Festival entertain- 
ments.*' Atterhury. 

f£s'T1-VAL, n. Time of feasting ; a joyful an- 
niversary ; a festive celebration; a feast, “ High 
festivals before the kings.” Shak. 

Syru— See Feast. 

FJBs'TIVE, a. [L. festivus ; It. ^ Sp. Ee- 

lating to or befitting a feast ; festal ; convivial ; 
joyous ; gay ; mirthful. 

Sym— See Convivial. 

P£S'T|VJE-LY, ad. In a festive manner. 

F^S-TIV'T-TY, n. [Ij.festivitas. — See Feast.] 

1. Quality of being festive ; social joy ; f^je- 
ty ; joyfulness. “ Unrestrained festivity.** Min'd. 

2. A festival.^ “ There happening a great 

and solemn festivity.** South. 

FfiS^TJ-VOlJs, a. Festive ; festival, [n.] ScoU. 

P|1S-t66n', n. [It. festone ; Sp. ^ Fr. feston. 
festal ox fesave ^rland.” Skinner. Johnson.'] 

1. A garland of flowers or folds of drapery, 
when suspended so as to form elliptic curves, 
with the ends depending downwards. 

The vinee, climbing to the summit of the trees, reach in 
and frmtages&om one tree to another. Evelyn. 

2. {Arch. 8t Sculp.) An ornament of carved 

work in the form of a wreath or garland of flow- 
ers, fruits, leaves, &c., hound together and sus- 
pended by the ends. FairhoU. 

F^iS-TddN', V. a. To adorn with festoons. Byron. 

F^S-TddNED' (figs-tdndO, a. Furnished with 
festoons. 


n. [L.] (Bot.) A genus of grasses 
of several species, some of which are valuable 
for pasture and for hay ; fescue-grass. Loudon. 

P£s'TV-CIne, a. Of straw-color. Browne. 

FfiS'Ty-CiNE, w. (Mm.) A shivery or splintery 
fracture. Craho. 


P|:S-TU'COUS [ffs-ta'kus, W. P. Ja. K. ; fSs'tu- 
kfis, Sm. n^. fesiuea, straw, a straw- 
like weed.] Formed of straw. Brovme, 

f f£t, V. a. [See Fetch.] To fetch. Tusser, 
f Pj^T, n. \fT.fait.] A piece. Drayton. 

PE'Tj^L, a. {Jj.fetus^ pregnant.] Belonging to 
a fetus ; parturient. Coleridge. 


PJP-TA'TIQN", n. The formation of a fetus. Hale. 

PIStCH, V. a. [A. S. feccan^ or fetian ; Dut. 
vodeni Ceis.fassen\ fatta^ p. petchel 

[f POUOHT] } m. FETCHING, FETCHED.] 

1. To go and bring ; to bring. 

We vill take men to victuals for the people. JuAg. xx. 10. 
He her chamber window will ascend. 

And with a corded ladder /etch her down. Shak. 

2. To bring back ; to restore ; to revive. 

In smells we see the great and sudden efibet in fetching 
men again when they swoon. Eacan. 


3. To derive ; to draw. 

Whose blood is wlu^Xuro^^ 

4a. f To strike at a distance. 


Shak. 


The conditions of weapons, and tiieir Improvememts, are 
the fetching tier off. JSetoon. 

3. To perform; to eflect; to make. 

I’ll Jhtoh a tom about the garden, Shak. 

6. To reach ; to arrive at ; to come to. 

rm. « . Strait we /etc^eef 

The Siren’s isle. Chc^aman. 

7. To obtain or bring as a price. 

During snoh a state; silver in the coin will nerw fetch as 
much as silver In the bullion. Locke, 

me know if Aldemf»y's calf be sold yet, and what he 
fought. SMoUett. 

To fetek the pwmpy (JVhut.) to put it in working 
order by pouring water into the upper part of it. Jkfor. 


Diet..— To fetch way^ to be shaken from one side to 
another. Mar. Diet. 

Syn. — See Bring. 

FfiTCH, V. n. 1. To move with a quick return. 

Like a shifted wind unto a sail. 

It makes the course of thoughts to Jetch about. Shak. 

2. {Xant.) To attain or reach any point. 
“ We shall fetch to -windward of the lighthouse 
this tack.” Falconer. 

FETCH, [A. S./acen, deceit; Ger.^ai3C?i-] 

1. A stratagem by which any thing is indi- 

rectly performed ; artful management ; a trick ; 
an artifice. ** A fetch of -wit.” Shak. 

2. A spirit; a ghost; a wraith. N. Brit. Rev. 

FllTCH'ER, n. One who fetches. Huloet. 

FJtTE (fat), n. [Fr.] A feast; a festival; a fes- 
tival-day ; a holiday. Qu. Rev. 

F:^TE (fat), V. a. To celebrate or honor with an 
entertainment. For. Qu. Rev. 


FJETE-CHJiMP^:TRE (fat'sham-patr'), n. [Fr.] 
A feast or entertainment in the country, cele- 
brated out of doors. 


FE'TICH, n. [Formed, by traders to Africa, from 
Port, fetisso, a thing enchanted. Du Brosses. 
— Port. feiticOf sorcery, witchcraft ; probably 
from L-j^sciimw, enchantment. G. P. Marsh.] 
Among barbarous nations, especially the ne- 
groes on the west coast of Africa, any object of 
worship not representing a human figure, thus 
excluding idols properly so called. 

Among the latter [negro] tribes, families and individuals 
have their rcapectiveyefteAes, which are often objects casually 
selected or chosen under the influence of some occasional su- 
perstition, 08 stones, weapons, vessels, plants, &c. Jirande. 

or f£T'I-CI§M, n. The worship 
of material substances, as stones, weapons, 
plants, &c., a species of idolatry practised by 
barbarous nations, especially the negroes in 
some of the western parts of Africa. Brande. 


II FJBt'IB [fSt'jd, S. W. J E. F. Ja. K. Sm. Wb . ; 
flB'tjd, P4, a. lL.foetidus; faeteo, to have an 
ill smelllj Having a smeU strong and offen- 
sive; stinking; rancid. 

From stifled Cairo’s filth and fetid fields. Thomson. 

II f£t'id-N£sS, n. The quality of being fetid or 
stinking. Johnson. 

Fjp-TiF'JpR-otJs, a. [L.feti/eri fetus^ offspring, 
and/firo, to bear.] Froduemg young. Maund^. 

FE'TJSH, n. Same as Fetich. Lander. 

FE'TfSH, a. Eelating to feticism. Coleridge. 

FfiT'LOCK, n. [feet and lock.] A tuft of hair 
that generally ^ows behind the pastern joint 
of a horse. Byron. 

FfiT'LQCKED {m'mt\ a. 1. Having a fetlock. 

2. Tied by the fetlock or ligament. Jodrell. 

FfiT'LdCK-JaiNT, n. The joint of a horse's leg 
next to the foot. Ash. 

f£t'lOw, n, A whitlow or felon in cattle.— See 
Felon. Farm. Ency. 

PE'T(5r, n. \L.fostor^ A stench; a strong, offen- 
sive smell, Browne. 


PfiT'TJgR, n. ; pi. FETTERS- [A* or fetor ; 

fU,ti foot \ fety feet; Dut. vetery Got. f easel.] 
A chain for the feet; a restraint; — generally 
used in the plural. 

Doctrine unto ftols is as fetters on the feet, and like man- 
acles on the right hand. Eerlee. xxi. 19. 


pjBt't^r, V. a. p. fettered; pp. fettering, 
FETTJ5RBD.] To Dind; to Chain; to shackle; to 
tie ; — properly used of the feet, but applied in 
neral ' 


a more general manner. 

My conscience, thou art feitet’ed 
More than my shanks and wrists. 


Shak. 

Shak. 


P:6T'T?;R-lifeSS, a. Free from restraint. Maraton. 

PfiT'TLE, V. n. To put any thing In order ; to 
mend or repair any thing; to be busy about 
trifles. [Local, :png.] Broekett. 

"When your master is most busy In company, come in and 
pratend to Jeitle about the room. Swi/t. 

PfiT'TLE, n. Act of fettling or putting in order ; 
preparation ; order. [Local, Eng.] WilJbraham. 


PE'Tys, n . ; pi. [L. fostue.] The 

young of any animal in the womb, after it is 
perfectly formed.— See Fostds* Hoblyn* 


FEU (m), n. [Low L.feudum. — See Fee, and 
Feud.] {Scot. Law.) A free and gratuitous 
right to lands, made to one for service to be per- 
formed by him ; or a tenure, in which the vassal 
makes a return in grain or money. Scotch Diet. 

FEUD (ffid), n. [A. S.feehthy ox ftsgth \ fian^ to 
hate; Dut. veede ; Qox.fehde ; Dsxn.feide ; Icel. 
f(ed ; Sw. fejd.] A quarrel ; a contention ; — 
particularly a deadly quarrel between families 
or clans, or a quarrel not to be satisfied but with 
blood. ** The feuds of Eome.” Addison. 

Syn. — See auARREL. 

FEUD (fad), n. [Low L. feudum, feodum\ Fr. 
fef ; Scotch feu. — See Fee.] {Law.) A 
right which a vassal had in land, or some 
other immovable thing of his lord’s, to use 
the same and take the profits thereof hered- 
itarily, rendering unto his lord such feudal du- 
ties and services as belonged to military tenure, 
the mere property of the soil always remaining 
unto the lord; a fief; a fee. Burrill. 

The ultimate root of the word is probably the 
A. S. feohy a stipend or reward. — “Taking fcok as 
the root, a slight change in the letters, and a much 
slighter one in the sound, produce /cm, the Scotch 
word. Those two forms Latinized become /codwin 
and feiidum respectively ; the letter d being intro- 
duced, as Spelrnan observes, for euphony. The Fr% 
form, Jirfy is the same word in different letters, the 
change ftom final u to / being a common and very 
natural one. In this way all the old forms are very 
simply accounted for. I’lio objection to emphvteuins 
[pronounced in the lower ago oi Lafiiiity einpkytcfitts] 
lies not more in the form than in the moaning ; emphy^ 
trusm signifying not only a lease of land for a^Heul- 
tural purposes, but a lease for a very long term, if not 
in perpetuity y which is far from agreeing with tho 
nature of the first feudal grants. The same objection 
appear.<( to bo applicable to the word /dc#, adopted by 
Webster. If fdes (faith) constituted so essential an 
idea iu tho nature of the feudal giant, it is probable 
that such grant w'ould have been at first called m 
Latin fcuduiny instead of benejirium. But tho word 
feudwtit does not, according to the best autliority, oc- 
cur in records until tho eleventh century, long after 
the establishment of tho Hystem.” Burrill. — “An- 
other derivation, recoiitly suggested, is from tho Irish 
fuidhvryfuidh signifying, in the Brolion law's, a stran. 
gcr who enjoyed land within the domains of u clan, 
and tho tenure by which ho enjoyed it.” Brande. 

FEU'DAL, rt. [Low ; lt./eudale; Sp. 

feudal \ Fx.fiodal.] Pertaining to fees, -fiefs, 
or feuds ; — relating to feudalism, or tenures by 
military service; noting land held of another 
by service ; — opposed to allodial, Robertson* 

PEU'DAL-l§M,n. The feudal system ; the system 
of feuds or fefs ; that is, estates in land held 
of a superior on condition of military service. 

As feudalism had its origin in France, and took its greatest 
devolopment there, French bocuiiic itb utuvcrbul lujieuni'c. 

/'. n’ltght. 

JJCS* “ Feudalism sprang up in the llftli century, 
whoii tho OotliH, Vandals, Franks, Huns, and Unn- 
bards over<ran Europe. I’hoHO nations mado it a 
principlo tliat all coiuiuored lands siiould ho dividod 
among the chief otficers ; those, again, divided their 
shares among the officers of a second rank, who di < 
vide<l in like manner to a third rank, 4te. These sti> 
jieudfl of lands wore termed feods, Jie/n, or feuduy and 
were held on the condition above ineiitionod.” OgUcie. 

FEU-dAl'I-TY, n. The state of being fcuidal; 
the feudal system ; feudalism. Burke. 

PEU-DAL-I-ZA'TIQN, n. Change, or the act of 
changing, to a feudal state, Efwy. 

PEU'DAL-IZE, V. a. To conform, or reduce, to 
feudalism. Eney* 

PEU'DAL-LY, ad. In a feudal manner. Hallam* 

PEtj'DA-RY» w. {Law.) 1. A tenant who holds 
his lands by feudal service ; a feudatory. Fox* 

2. An ancient officer of the court of wards 
written sXnofeodary. BwtriU* 

PEO'DA-RY* <»* [Sp./eMdd<arw?.] Holding ten- 
ure under a superior. MilUm* 

PEU'D^k-Tjjt-RY, n. A feudatory. Wmrtm* 

FE1)'0A-Tj^-KY» Same as Fbcdatory, BetM* 

PEff'D^-TO-RY» »». The grantee of a feed, feud, 
or fee ; the vassal or tenant who held his estate 
by feudal service* Bkwhttom, 

PBU'DA-TQ-RY, a. Holding from anothtr on 
some conditional tenure. JBktekstone. 
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FEU X>E JOIE (fii'de-zhwa')* [Fr., jifre ofjoi/I] 
A bonfire; a firing of guns on any joyfiil occa- 
sion. Brand, Popular Antiquities. 

PEUD'JST, n. One versed in the law of feuds or 
fees ; a writer on feuds. Selden. 

EEUILL^OE n. {Tt., foliage.} A 

bunch or row of leaves. Jervas. 

EEUILLEJilORTE (mrye-mortO [fu'il-mbr', A".; 
ful'ye-mbrt', PI], n. [Fr., a dead leaf. "I The 
color of a faded leaf. — See Filemot. Locke. 

VEUILLETOir (fd'Sl-tongO, n. [Fr.] The bottom 
part of a French newspaper, generally devoted 
to light literature or criticisms. Madden. 

f FEU'T^IR (ftt'ter), v. a. [Fr.fe^drer, to set thick 
or close.] To put in rest, as a spear. Spenser. 

fFEU'TjpR-jpR (fu'ter-§r), ? 2 . \Pr. vaufrier.] A 
dog-keeper. Massinper. 

FE' V IIR, n. [A. S. fefer ; Qex.feher ; Dan. % Sw, 
feber. — L. fehris, probably transposed fovfer- 
bis, ivomferveo, to be hot ; — It. febhre ; Sp.yiSe- 
bre; Fr.fnTe.] (Med.) A disease character- 
ized by increased heat, quick pulse, languor 
and thirst. Dunglison. 

FE'VJgIR, V. a. To put into a fever. “ The white 
hand of a lady fever thee 1** [r.] Shak. 

FE'VJgR-BtySH, w. The popular name of the 
Laurm benzoin, an aromatic shrub with a flavor 
resembling benzoin. [XT. S.] Bigelow. 

FE'VJgR-CdoL-JNG, a. Allaying fever. Thomson. 

t PE' VJpR-fiT, n. A slight fever ; febricula. Ayliffe. 

FJE'Y?R--PBW, n. \lj.fehris, fever, and fugo, to 
drive away ; A. S. fejerfugeJ] (Bot.) A genus 
of plants of several species ; Py rethrum ; — so 
named for its supposed virtues as a febrifuge. 
The common species, Pyrethrum parihenium, 
resembles camomile, and is used in medicine. 

Dxmglison. 

Fll'VjpR-ISH, a. 1- Having fever, or partaking, 
in some degree, of fever. Arhuthnot. 

2. Uncertain; inconstant; fickle. **Our 

feverish will,*' Prydm. 

3. Hot; burning; sultry. Dry dm. 

FE'V®R-!sH-LY, ad. In a feverish manner. 

FB'V15R-ISH-n£ss, n. The state of heine fever- 
ish ; tendency to fever- Shaftesbury. 

PE'V?R-LY, a. Like a fever. Craig. 

FE^VjpR-OtJ'S, a. 1. Troubled or diseased with 
fever; feverish, [n.] Milton. 

2. Tending to produce fever, [r.] 

It liatli been noted by the Ancients that southern vlnds, 
blowing much, without rain, do cause a/ei'eroie> disposition 
of the year. Haoon. 

f FE^V|:R- oOs-LY, ad. In a feverish manner ; 
feverishly. ' Donne. 

PE'V¥R-r66t, n. (Bot.) A plant of the genus 
Triosteumi fever-wort; — a name also applied 
to Pterospora andromedea. Dunglison. 

FE'Yl^R— SiCK, a. [A. S. fefer-seoc.] Diseased 
with a fever. Peele. 


F||'V®R--S6RE, n. The common name of a spe- 
cies of caries or necrosis. 



F:fi'V?R-WEfiD, n. (Bot.) A plant of the genus 
Biyngium. Clarke. 


FE'V?R-WORT (-wttrt), n. (Bot.) A plant of 
the genus Triosieum\ bastard ipecacuanha; 
fever-root; — used as a cathartic, and some- 
times as an emetic : — also a name applied to 
a plant of the genus Bupaiorivm; boneset; 
thorough- wort ; agueweed; Indian sage; iJw- 
patorium perfoUatim. Loudon. Dmglison. 

f PE'VJpR-Y, a. Diseased with a fever; fever- 
ish. * B. Jornon. 

fE^ (fa), a. [A. S. fea^ or feawai Dan. faa\ 
Sw. fa. — L. paueus’, It. ^ Sp. poco\ Fr. peu. 
**From says StUUvan, “we derive, through 
the memum of the northern languages, feto, p 
becoming f, as in fat, from pl^, &c."J Hot 
many ; small in i^iumberr 

Eew and were the prayers we said. Wbife. 


In feu, in a few words ; briefly. 

Thus Jupiter in fete unfolds the charge. JDryden. 

PEW'JgL (fu'el), n. \FT.feu, fire.] Combustible 
matter ; firewood ; fuel. — See Fuel. HooJier. 

FEW'LL (fu'el), v.a. To feed with fuel. — See 
Fuel. Cowley. 

FEW'M^T, n. See Fumet. Todd. 

PEW'N^SS (fii'neg), n. 1. State of being few; 
paucity ; smallness of number. “ The fewness 
of good grammarians.” Sir T. Elyot. 

2. Brevity ; conciseness. ** Fewness and 
truth ’t is thus.” Shak. 

t FEY (fa), V. a. [Dut. veegenl\ To cleanse of 
mud, as a ditch. Tuss&r. 

Pjez, n. [Pers.] A red cap. Gexit. Mag. 

FIACRE (f«-a'kr), n. [Fr.] A small four-wheeled 
carriage; a hackney-coach. Boiste. 

t FI'ANCE, V. a. [Fr. fancer.] To affiance ; to 
betroth. — See Aefiance. Harmar. 

PIAR, n. The average price of grain as legally 
fixed for the year. [Scotland.] Simmonds. 

fVaT, n. [L., Let it be done.] Used as a noun 
to denote a peremptory decree or order ; a decree- 

Why did tho.<frtrt of a God giro birth 

To yon fair Sun and hi' attenuan: Earth ^ C&toper. 

PIb, n. [From fable. — L. fabula.] A lie; a 
falsehood. [ColloquiaL] Pope. 

FlB, V. n. [t. FIBBED ; pp. FIBBING, FIBBED.] 
To lie ; to tell lies. Arhuthnot. 

FlB'BgR, n. A teller of fibs. Sherwood. 

Pi'BRE (fi'bur), n. \L.Jibra', It. fihra', S'^.ftbra, 
or hebra ; Fv.Jihre.'] 

1. A slender, thread-like substance; a fila- 

ment or thread of animal, vegetable, or mineral 
composition. Hoblyn. 

2. (Com.) A general name for the cotton, 

flaxen, and hempen raw material used in textile 
manufactures. Simmonds. 

Pi'BRE-LfiSS, a. Destitute of fibres. Land. Jour. 

Pi'BRIL, n. [It. fbHUa ; Fr. Jihrille.] A small 
fibre ; a very slender thread. 

Themnseles consist of a -number of fibres, and each fibre of 
an incredible number oflittlc/iAii/ii bound together. Che^ne. 

FJ-BRIL'J-A, n. An article made from the fibrils 1 
of fiax, hemp, jute, &c. S. M. Allen. 

PXb'RIL-LOSE, a. (Bot.) Formed of 
small fibres, as the cap of a mush- 
room ; fibrillous. Gray. 

Pl-BRiL'LOya, or fIb'ril-loOs, a. 

Containing fibres ; fibrillose. Todd. 

Pi'BRJNE, n. [It. df Sp. fbrina ; Fr. fbrijie.] 
(Ckem.) A white, tough, fibrous substance, ob- 
tained from coagulated blood; — together with 
albumen it forms the basis of muscle. Brands. 

FI^BRJNE, a. Belonging to the fibres of plants ; 
fibrillose. Maunder. 

pIB'RI-NODs, a. Relating to, or composed of, 
fibrine. Dunglison. 

PIb'RQ-Ine, n. A white, amorphous substance, 
the principal constituent of silk, cobwebs, and 
the skeleton of sponges. Micrographic Diet. 

PlB'Rp-LfTE, n. \h.Jlbra, a fibre, and Gr. XfBos. 
a stone.] (Min.) A fibrous mineral, composed 
of silica and alumina ; bucholzite. Dana. 

FI'BROys, a. [It. ^ Sp. fbroso ; Fr. fibrmx.] 
Composed of, separable into, or resembling, 
fibres ; filamentous ; stringy. Bacon. 

FIB^U-tA, n.; pi. iftsfjp-zJB. [L., a clasp or 
buckle.] 

1. (Anat.) The small, outer bone of the leg, 
much smaller than the tibia; — so called from 
being placed opposite to the part where the 
knee-buckle was attached. Ilohlyn. 

2* (Surg.) A needle for sewing up wounds. 

Hoblyn. 

PiB'y-LAR, a. Relating to the fibula. Hoblyn. 

t FlB'y-LATB, V. a. [L. fOtulo, fbuMm.] To 
join ; to fasten together. Bhurd. 

FI-C:6l' LI- BR, n. [Fr., ixom. ficelle, pack-thread.] 
A roller for pack-thread. Simmonds. 



FIBDLE-BLOCIf 

FIch'TB-LITE, n. A white crystalline substance 
found in a peat moss in Bavaria ; a species of 
hydrocarbon. Brands. 

fIc'KLE (fik'kl), a. [A. S.ficol.] 

1. Changeable in mind; inconstant; waver^ 
ing; variable; unstable; volatile. Fickle 
pensioners.” Milton. “ The^<?^fe sex.” Prior. 

2. Hot fixed; subject to vicissitude; — ap- 
plied to things. ** Fickle their state.” MiUon. 

Syn.— See Changeable. 

FIO'KLE-NESS, n. The quality of being fickle ; 
inconstf"! ey ; i*'‘5tr.b'liLy ; variableness. “For- 
* Shak. 

fIck'LY, ad. YYithout stability. Sotsthem. 

Fl'Cd [fe'fco, K. Sm . ; fi'ks, P.], n. [It., a Jig.] A 
snap of the fingers contemptuously expressing, 
“ A fig for you.” “ A.fico for the pmrase.” Sha^ 

i PiC'TILB, a. \Ij. fictilis; fingo, fictus, to form.] 
Moulded into form by art; formed by a potter. 
“ Fictile eaith.” Bacon. 

FIC'TjLE-NfiSS, n. The quality of being fictile, 
or moulded into form. Scott. 

FiC'TIOH (flk'shun), n. ^.fictio', fingo, fictus, 
to form ; to fei^ ; It. jkione ; Sp.ficcion ; Fr- 
jictim.] 

1. The act of feigning or inventing ; as, ** A 
work of fiction.'* 

2. The thing feigned or invented. “The 

fictions r Sid'ncy, “ The^^aon of those 
golden apples kept by a dragon.” Raleigh. 

3. A^ fabrication ; a falsehood ; a lie. Pope. 

4. Fictitious literature or writings, as novels, 

romances, &c. Pope. 

Fiction, of law, an assumption, for the advancement 
of justice, of a possible thing as a fact, which is not 
true, and winch the law will not allow to be dis- 
proved. Bur rill. 

PlC'T|ON-AL, a. Relating to, or containing, fic- 
tion ; fictitious. 

Elements which ore ficHoncCl rather than lustoxicol. Lcahtx^ 
FiC'TIQN-iST, w. A writer of fiction. Chamber? 
fFTc'TIoys (flk'shus), a. Fictitious. Daniel. 

F|C-Tl”TIOyS (flk-ttsh'ijis), a. \L.fictitms \ fingo, 
fictus, to fei^ ; It. fittizio ; Sp. ficticio ; Fr. 
fictice.] 

1. Counterfeit ; false ; not genuine, “ Trap- 
pings of fictitious fame.” Dryden. 

2. Partaking of fiction; invented; feigned* 

He laughs 

At the fctitious justice of tiie gods. Boiee, 

FJC-tP'TIOUS-LY (fik-tlsh'us-I?), ad. In a ficti- 
tious manlier ; couiiterfeitly. 

F{C-Tl"TI0yS-NfiSS,n. Feigned representation. 
** The fictiiiousness of the transaction.” Johnson. 

fIc'TIVE,g. [Fr.^frf^.— See Fiction.] Feigned; 
counterfeit ; fictitious, ** Dabbling in the fount 
of fictive tears.” Tennyson. 

fIc'TOR, n. [L.] An artist who works in wax, clay, 
or other plastic material, as contradistinguished 
from one who works in bronze, marble, ivory, or 
other solid substance. Elmes, 

f!*CUS, n. [L,] (Botl) A genus of trees or 
shrubs of many species; the fig-tree. The 
common species cultivated for its fruit is the 
Ficus carica. Loudon. 

FtB,n. [It. fixed.] (flaut.) 

1. A square bar of wood or iron, with a shoul- 

der at one end, used to support the topmast or 
topgallant-mast. Craig. 

2, \Xt.fitta, tapering.] A large pin of wood 
or iron, tapering to a point, used for splicing 
cables or large cordage, opening eyes, &c. Dana* 

P{-DAL'Gd, n. [Port.] A nobleman of the low- 
er class in Portugal, corresponding to the 
go of Spain. Ogilvie. 

FtD'DLE, n. [A. S. fitheU, a fiddle ; Ger. fiedel ; 
Ge.e\. fiodhaU, oxfidhecdl ; It.JidU : — L. fidicu* 
la, a dim. of fides, any stringed instrument.] A 
stringed instrument of music ; a violin. 

FID'DLE (fld'dl), V. n. p. FIDDLED ; pp. fid- 
dling, FIDDLED.] 

1. To play on a fiddle or violin. 

2. To spend time idly ; to trifle. 

FtddUnff here and there to no manner of purpose. CksSgrare 

fId'DLE, u. a. To play a tune on a fiddle. Oredg, 
f1d'DLE-BL6CK, n. (Haul.) A block having 
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FIEETLT 


Trifling; foolish; non- 
Arhuthnot, 


two sheaves, one over the other, and the lower 
one smaller than the upper. I>ana, 

FID'DL'E— I)5-DEE^, n. Nonsense ; trifling ; trum- 
pery. [Low.] MalhwelU 

FiD'DLE-DOCK, n. CBo^.) A perennial plant of 
the genus Rmnex ; Rmnex pulcher, JLovdon. 

FJd'^DLE-FAd'DLE, w. Nonsense; trifles. “With 
abundance of Jiddte-f addle [Low.] Spectator, 

FiD'DLE-FAD'DLE, a. 
sensical. 

PfD'DLB-FAD'DL^R, n. A foolish or nonsensi- 
cal trifler. [Low,] Qa, Rev. 

FTD'DLE— HfeAB, n. (Naut.) An ornament at the 
bow of a ship bending in like the head of a vio- 
lin. Dana. 

FfD'DLE-LiPPED (-Wpt), a. {Bot.) Having a lip 
resembling the figure of a Addle. Loitdon. 

pId'DLE~MAK'?R, n. A maker of fiddles. Butler. 
FiD'DLER, n. 1. One who plays on the fiddle. 

2. The popular name of a small crab, with one 
large claw and a very small one, living on the 
salt meadows, where it burrows. [U. S.] Bartlett. 
FId'DLE-SHAPED (-ahapt), a. (Bot.) Having the 
shape of a fiddle ; panduriform. Gray. 

PSd^DLB-STIck, n. The bow used in fiddling. 
fId'DLE-STRING, tt. The string of a fiddle. 

FId^DLE— WOOD (-wild), n. (Bot.) A genus of 
trees which produce a hard wood valuable for 
carpenters’ work ; — so named from the words 
lots J^le (faithful, durable wood) applied by 
the French to one of the species which was 
mistaken by the English for fiddle* Loudon. 

fId’DL|NG, n. L The act of playing on a fiddle, 
or violin. Rowe. 

2. Trifling. “ TJnprofitable fiddling about 
^nothing.” Barrow. 

FlD'CLIIfG, Trifling; trivial; Idle. 

Good cookfl cannot abide what they Justly call JtddliTig 
work, where abundance of time la spent and little done. Sw^t. 

PI-D|;-JtJS'SIQN (ft-df-jhsh'un), n. [L. fidejus- 
sib.1 (Law.) A contract in which a person 
binds himself, as a surety, for another without 
discharging the obligation of the principal; 
suretyship, Burrill. 

Pi-Dlp-jfJs'SQR, n. [L.] One who is surety for 
another for the payment of a debt ; a guarantor ; 
a surety. Blacketone. 

FJ-DfiL'I-TY, n. [L. fidelitas; fidelie, faithful; 
fides, faith; It. jddeliidt; Sp.fidelidadi Fr. 
aeliteJ] 

1. F^aithful adherence to duty or obligation ; 
observance of good faith ; faithnilness. 

The sacrament of the supper is the oath cffidetttjf. Blair. 

2. Honesty; veracity; truthfulness. 

The principal thing required in a witness is fidelity. ITooher. 

t FlD§lE, V. n. [Etymology uncertain. Todd says, 
“Su. Groth.ji?Aa, to move quickly.” “ Probably 
the same word as fag and feagueJ* Riekard- 
son.} To fidget. Swift. 

fIdGE, n. A restless, troublesome motion; a 
fi^et. [».] Swift. 

PId^'JBIT (ftj'§t), V. n. [See Fidge.J [i. fidget- 
ed; pp. FIDGETING, FIDGETED.] To move 
about uneasily or irregularly. Boswell. 

PlD^l^jpT n. Bestless agitation j restless- 
ness ; uneasiness. Gray. 

But sedentary we^i,TeTS of long tales 
Give me the and my patience fUls. Oowper. 

F^D^^'jlpT-J-NfiSS, n. The quality of being fidgety; 
uneasiness; restlessness; fidget. Month. Rev. 

FiM'jpT-y, a. Bestless; impatient: uneasy. 
[CoUoquial.] ToA 

Ft-Dl9'J-NAL, a. [L. fididnm ; fdimla^ a 
stringed instrument.] (Mm.) Noting a stringed 
instrument. Warner. 

Fl-DU''CtA^(fp-da'Blisil), a. [L. fiduda^ trust; 

1. Confident; uadoubting; trustful. 

dal reliance.’? Bammond. 

2. Having the nature of a trust ; fiduciary. 

Pl-I>l5'OrAL-LY (fe-ad'shgl-l^), ad. With confi- 
dence ; eonfidenuy. Bowth. 


FJ-DU’Cl-A-RY (ff-du'shf-?-r§), n. 1. One who 
depends on faith without works, Bammond. 

2. One who holds any thing in trust. Johnson. 

Fl-DU'C{-A-RY (fe-du'she-a-re), a. [L.fdudari- 
usifdiicia.ixn^t^ lt.Jiditciario% Tx.fidudaire.) 

1. Confident; untouched with doubt; un- 
doubting ; trustful. “ A jiduciary assent to 
whatever the gospel has revealed.” Wake. 

2. Not to be doubted; trusty. Fiduciary 

obedience.” Howell. 

3. Held or holding in trust. K fiduciary fief 
&om the Lord Paramount of all.” J. Martineau. 

FIE (fl), inferj. [W. fie. — A. S.fian^ to hate. 
—According to Tooke, fie and foh are the im- 
peratives of fian. — See Faugh.] Expressing 
mdignation ; — For shame I 

FIEF (fef), n. [Fr., from A. S./eoA, a stipend or 
reward. “ Fieu and fiew occur in the books as 
old forms of this word.” Burrill. — See Feb, 
Feoff, and Feud.] (Law.) A feudal grant; 
an estate in lands held of a feudal superior 
under chaige of fealty, homage, and military 
service ; a fee ; a feud. Blackstoue. 

FIELD (feld), n. [A. S. field, which TooJee con- 
siders to be the past participle of the \erbfeU 
Ian, to fell ; Hut. veld ; Ger. feld ; Han. feU ; 
Icel.j^/ii^; Svr.fdU.l 

1. Ground on which the trees have been 
felled ; a tract of land enclosed by a fence, and 
devoted either to tillage or pasture. 

The word field properly means a clearing, whore the trees 
have been felled or cut down, as in all our early English 
writers it is spelt without the s, fields and not field. 2Vench. 

2. Ground not enclosed ; a tract. Mortimer. 

, 3. The ground of a battle or of military op- 

erations ; as, “ The field of Waterloo.” 

Our brethren are already in the field. P. Henry. 

4. The action of an army in the field ; a cam- 
paign; a battle. 

5. A wide expanse. “ Fields of light.” Dry* 
den. “Yonder argent above.” Pope. 

0. The ground or blank space on which fig- 
ures are drawn. 

Let the field or ground of the picture bo clear. Xlryden. 

7. (Ber.) The surface of a shield, so culled 
because it contains those achievements ancient- 
ly acquired on the field of battle. Dryden. 

•Afield of ice, a largo body of floating Ice. -“‘Field of 
view, the space in a telescoiio or microscope within 
wliicli objects are visible, when the instrument is ad- 
justed to its proper focus. 

PIELD'~BA§-1L (mid'b&z-il), n. A plant of the 
genus Thymus, or Adnos. Johnson. 

PIEJ^D ~b6d, n. A bed that may be easily set up in 
the field ; a portable or folding camp-bed. Shak. 

FIBLD'-BOOK (f^ld’bilk), n. (Surveying.) A book 
used for sotting down angles, stations, dis- 
tances, levels, &c. Crabb. 

PIELD'~cOL-QR§,n.p/. (Mil) Small flags used 
to mark out the ground for the squadrons and 
battalions, London Ency. 

FIELD'-CdR-N^JT, n. The magistrate of a town- 
ship in the Cape Colony. Simmonds. 

FIELD’-dAy, n. (Mil.) A day when troops are 
drawn out for instruction in field exercises and 
evolutions. Mil. Ency. 

FIELD'DRfV-^R, n. An officer charged with the 
taking up and impounding of stray domestic 
animals. [N. E.] Bartlett. 

FIELD’-DCcK, n. (Omith.) A species of bus- 
tard ; the little bustard ; Otis tetrax. Clarke. 

FIBLD'^D, a. Being In the field of battle. “Our 
fielded friends,*’ Shah. 

FlfiLD'-fiO-UI-PApE (fSld'€k-w 9 -p»J}, ». MiU- 
^ry apparatus to be used in the field. Fmton. 

FIILD^fArE [flBl'far, S.E.\ fSl’fSr, W. J. \ ftld'- 
fir, P. F. K * ; I8ld%r, Ja . ; f^ld'ffir, colUmdidly 
8m.), n. [field and fare. — A, B.faran, 
to go,] (Omith.) An English bird of the thrush 
tribe ; the gray thxueih ; Turdus pilaris. TarreU. 

Fi£ld^-«HAx>-D^E, n* (Rot.) A plant used in 
dyeing; Sherarem arvensit. Ohi55. 

FI£Lp'-MAR-SHAL,n. (ilfsiL) In Great Britain a 
military title conferred on such commanders of 
armies as are distinguished by tl^r high per- 
sonal rank or superior talents. 


PIELD^-MAR'SHAL-ShIp, w, (Mil.) The office of 
a field-marshal.* Qu. Rev. 

PIELD'-MStySE, n. A species of mouse that 
lives in the field, burrowing in banks, &.Q.Dryden. 

riELD'-OF-Fl-C®R, n. (Mil.) An officer above 
the rank of a captain, and under that of a gen- 
eral. Mil. Ency. 

Colonels, lieutenant colonels, and mayors axe called field- 
ojfficets. Couipbell. 

FIELD'— PIECE, n. (Mil.) A small cannon for the 
field. Knolles. 


FIELD'-PREACH-eR, n, 
a field. 


One who preaches in 
Bp. Lavinyton. 

FIELD'— PREACH-ING, n. The act of preaching 
in a field. Warhuiton. 


Unobstructed room ; open 
IJrayton. 


pield'-r66m, n. 
space. 

PIELD'-SPf-DgR, n. A species of spider that 
frequents fields. Goldsmith. 

FIELD'— SPORTS, Diversions of the field, as 

hunting, shooting, racing, &c. Ld. Chesterfield. 

FIELD'-STAff, n. (Mil.) A kind of halberd, hold- 
ing lighted matches, and carried by the person 
who fires the cannon on the field or battle. Ash. 

FIELD'— VOLE, n. The short-tailed field-mouse 
or meadow-mouse. Braude. 

FIELD'-WORKS (-wUrks), n. pi (FoH.) Works 
thrown up by an army while engaged in be- 
sieging a town, or by the besieged, in defence 
of the place, or sometimes by an army to 
strengthen a position. Craig. 

t FIELD'Y, a. Open like a field. Wickliffe. 

FIEND (f^nd) [BSnd, S, W. P. J. E. F. Ja. K. Sm.l, 
n. lQot)i.feia7i,fya7id; A. S. fiend, ox feona i 
fian, or feo7i, to hate ; Hut. vyand ; Ger.fdnd ; 
Dan. Jie7ide ; Icel. fida7idi ; Sw. ffe7ide.) A 
deadly enemy ; an infernal enemy; an infernal 
being; — applied emphatically to the devil. 
“Take heed o’ the foul fiend.'' Shah, 

Sometimes incorrectly pronounced fllnd. 

FIEND'-FRAY-ING, a. Fraying or terrifying 
fiends. More. 

F1END'p6l, a. Full of evil or fiendish practices. 
“ Fiendful fortune.” Marlowe. 

FIEND'Ft)^L-LY, ad. In a fiendish manner. 

FIEND'-HeArT-FD, a. Having the heart of a 
fiend ; very wicked. Boag. 

FlEND'jSH, a. Having the qualities of a fiend; 
malicious ; infernal ; diabolical. Sir T. More. 

FIEND'lSH-NfiSS, n. The quality of a fiend; 
maliciousness. Bp. Ball. 

FIEND'— LiKE, a, Besembling a fiend ; extremely 
and maliciously wicked ; diabolical. “ Hie fiend- 
like queen.” Shak. 

II FIERCE (flirs) [flsrs, P. J. E. K. Sm. R. ; {9r$, S. 
Wh.; ffirs or fBrs, W. P. “(Srs is the most 
general ; Rirs is heard chiefly on the stage.’* 
Walke7^], a. [L.fercx ; It.feroce ; ; Pr. 

feroce\ — or Tu.ferm\ It. ^ Sp. fiero ; Fr..^,] 

1. Savage ; ravenous ; ferocious ; easily en- 
raged. “Tyrants/sree.” Pope. 

Thou huutect m« m a fifinse lion. Job x, 16. 

2. Violent ; vehement ; furious. “ Ships . . , 

driven ot fierce winds.” Ja$. iii, 2. 

3. Excessive. “ PtVrcs credulity.” J5. Jotwon. 

SyiL— See Feeocious. 

II PlfiROE'LY, ori. In a fierce manner ; furiously. 

II PlERCE'-MfND-^iD, a. Vehement in rage : vio- 
lent ; furious. Bp.Wtlsm. 

II PlfiRCE'N?ss, n. The quaKty of being: fierce ; 
ferocity. “ Brutal Drydm. 

SyiL— See Ferocious. 

Fl'E-Bi FA'CFAS (it’f-rl-a'sh6-lts), n. [L*] 
(Law.) A writ of execution cominanding the 
officer to whom It is directed tliat he cause to be 
made of the party’s goods and chattels or real 
estate, (that is, cause to be obtained by a levy 
and sale of them,) the amount specified in the 
writ, and that he have it in court on tlM retiM 
day. BurriU. 

Fl'mb-|-Ly, ad. In a hot or fiery manner. Aeh. 
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FIERINESS 


rF^lR-t-NifiSS, n, 1. The quality of being fiery or 
hot; heat. Addison, 

2. Ardor; vehemence; impetuosity. 


T't.e T^nitonc, ri'itvrlthcf'&rklu tl'oir 
^io>»iH' o: -,'v. I . :,i p'M.i. - >'»»,■ ..!• 


"t irs.l Jteriness of 
< t-'.-ii'. Adduron, 


FF^R-Y, a, [See Fibe.] 1. Consisting of fire. 
“ A/ery gulf/’ Shak, 

2. Resembling fire. “ Fieri/ eyes.’* Shak, 

3. Ardent ; impetuous ; fierce. “ The Jieri/ 
duke.” Shak, “ Four,;?e;y coursers.” Dry den, 

4. Heated, as by fire; hot. *^The fiery 
wound.” Pope. “ A fiery boil.” Covsper, 

PI'^IR-Y— POOT-^ID (-ffiLt-ed), a. Eager or swift 
in motion. “ Fiery-footed steeds.’^ Shak, 

FIFE, n, [It. piffero ; Sp. pifano ; Fr. fifre , — 
Get, pfe^e, which Wackier derives from j 

to blow.] (Mtis.) A small, shrill-toned martial i 
instrument, commonly of wood and blown in 
the manner of a flute. Warner, 

The spirit-stirring drum, the ear-piercing jf^e. jShak, 
PIPE, V, n. To play on a fife. 

PiPE^— MA-JQR, n, {MU.) An officer who super- 
intends the fifers of a regiment. Booth, 

PIP’^JR, n. One who plays on the fife. 

FiPE'RAlL, n. (i\raMi,) The rail round a ship’s 
mast. Dana, 

f1f‘FARS, n, {Mtes,) A small pipe, flute, or 
flageolet used by the Germans. Crabb, 

FIF'TSen, a, & n, [A. S.fiftytie,'] Five and ten. 

PiF'TBENTH, a. \A.,S,fifteotha.'\ The fifth after 
the tenth ; the ordinal of fifteen : — noting one 
of fifteen, parts into which any thing is divided. ^ 

FIp'TEENTH, n. 1. An interval consist- 

ing of two octaves ; — one of the stops of an 
organ. Moore, 

2. {Eng, Law,) A species of tax upon per- 
sonal property formerly imposed upon cities, 
townships, and boroughs; — so called because | 
amounting to a fifteenth part of what each city 
or town was valued at, or a fifteenth of every 
man’s personal property. Burrill, 

FIFTH, a, [A. S. fifta.1 The next above the 
fourth ; — the ordinal of five : — noting one of 
fi,ve parts into which any thing is divided. 
PtFTH, n, (Mms.) A distance comprising four dia- 
tonic intervals, or three tones and a half. Moore, 
PiFTH'LY, ad. In the fifth place. 

FlFTH'-MdN'AR-EriY-MfeN, n, pi, {JSrist,) A 
sect which sprung up in England in the time of 
Cromwell, and considered him as commencing 
the fifth great monarchy of the world, during 
which Christ should reign on earth one thousand 
years. Brande, 

PiF'Tl-fiTH, a. The ordinal of fifty. 

pIp^TY, a, & n. [A. S. fifiig-] Five times ten ; 
five tens. 

pIg, n. [L. fieas ; It. fico ; Sp. higo ; Fr. figue, 
— A, S./c; But. vy^; Ger. /cipe; GaeL^ye.] 

1. A small tree with rough, lobed, deciduous 
leaves, a native of the temperate parts of Asia, 
and now cultivated extensively in Europe for 
the sake of its fruit ; Ficus canca, P, Cyc, 

2. The fruit of the fig-tree or FictiS) especial- 
ly the fruit of the Ficus carioa, 

fIg, V, a* 8c n, 1, To snap the fingers in con- 
^ tempt. — See Frco. Shak, 

\ 2, To put something useless into one’s head. 

\ [liOwJ UEstrange, 

\ 3. To move suddenly or quickly ; to fidget ; to 

\ fidge. [tt.] Sylvester, 

fIG’-AP-PLE, n, A species of apple. Mortimer, \ 
t Fl-GA’EY, n. A frolic ; a vagary. Beau, Bs FI, 

PiGf-CAKE, n. A preparation of figs and al- 
monds worked into a hard paste and pressed 
into the form of a round cake. Simmonds, 

fIG "SAT-^IR, n, {Omith,) A bird of the genus 
Sylma ; the gpreater pettyohaps j fig-pecker; ^ec- 
cafloo ; Bylma hortmsis ; — so named firom its 
feeding on figs, Eng, Cye, 

tFl9'®fn7|«. TTnsteady; fickle, Beau,^F% 

FI^^-GNAT (fIg'nJtt), Ik (Ent,) An insect of the 
fly Mnd. ^ Johmon, 


FIGHT (fit), V. n, [A. S.feoktan; Dut. rechten; 
GeT,fechteni DsLTi.fegte; Svt, fukfa; Ir, fichim,] 
[i. FOUGHT ; pp, FIGHTING, FOUGHT-] To con- 
tend in battle or single combat ; to contend in 
arms; to combat; to contest usually fol- 
lowed by with, sometimes by against, 

Tliy servant will go and fight u.%th this Philistine. 

1 Ham. xvii. 02. 

One shall undertake to fight against another. iEad. xiii. 31. 

FIGHT (fit), V, a, 1. To contest ; to struggle for ; 
to defend ; to uphold ; to vindicate. 

Greatly unfortunate, Ixefight'^ the cause 

Of honor, virtue, liberty, and Borne. Addiicn, 

2. To war against ; to combat against. 

To fight the Fhiyj^an and the Ausonian hosts. Dryden. 

FIGHT (fit), n, [A. S, feoght,fiht.'\ 

1. A battle; a combat; an engagement; a 

conflict ; a contest. Milton, 

2. A screen for combatants in a ship. Dryden, 

Single fight, a duel. Dryden, 

Syn. — See Battle. 

PIGHT'ER (fit'er), n. One who fights; a warrior. 

FIGHT'ING (fitting), a. Fit for, or engaged in, 

j war; belligerent. 

PIGHT'ING (fit’jng), w. The act of one who 
fights ; contention ; quarrel ; combat. 

From whence come wars aRdfightiiigs among you? Ja». iv. 1. 

FlGHT'WfTE, n, [A. B,fiht, a fight, and wite, a 
fine.] {Old Eng, Laio,) A mulct or fine im- 
posed on a person for disturbing the peace by a 
fight or quarrel. Butrill, 

FIG'-LEAP, n, 1. A leaf of the fig-tree. 

2. A flimsy covering, — alluding to the cover- 
ing of Adam and Eve. 

What pitiful fig-leaves, what senseless and ridiculous 
shifts, are these! Soutii. 

PIG’-MAR-1-G6LD, n, {Bot,) A genus of plants, 
containing numerous species, most of w’hich 
bear brilliant and beautiful flowers ; Mesembry- 
anthemuni, Loudon, 

fIg'MENT, n, [L. Jlgmmtum ; fingo, fictus, to 
fei^.] An invention ; a fiction ; a fabrication. 

The figmmt of Briareus.” Browne, 

PiG'-PfiCK-ER, n, {Omith,) A bird of the ge- 
nus Sylvia ; the beccafico or greater pettychaps ; 
fig-eater ; Sylvia hortensis, Eng. Cyc, 

FlG'-SHJfiLL, n. {Conch.) A univalve shell hav- 
ing the shape of a fig. Mill. 

FIg^-TREE, n, {Boi.) The tree that bears figs ; 
the common name or trees of the genus Ficus, 
and especially of the Ficus carica, Loudon. 

riG’y-LATB, a, ^.figulo,fiaulcUu8, to fashion.] 
Made of potters^ clay. [n. J Johnson. 

fIg' V-LAT-^)D, a. Formed of earth or clay. Blount, 

FIG-V-RA-BIl’J-TY, n, [It. figurabiliths Fr. 
figurabiliU.'] Quality of being figurable. Johnson. 

fIg'u-RA-BLE, a, \l%.figurabiJ>e ; Sp. 

Capable of being brought to a certain form and 
retained in it. Bacon. 

Lead is figvrtibU, but not water* Johraan, 

FIG'V-RAL, a. ^t,figurale% B^.figural,"] Rep- 
resented by delineation ; representing a figure. 

Figvral resemblances of many regions. jBrovme, 

Mgural numbers, see Figubate, No. 4. 

FIg'U-RANT, n, [Fr.] 1. A dancer in a ballet ; 
a figure dancer. Spiers, 

2. One employed to appear in the scenes at 
the theatre without taking any part in the dia- 
logue ; a supernumerary. Spiers. 

I FlQ-iJ-RAjrTm\ n, [FrJ A female figurant. 

FlG^y-RATE, a. \lj, figure, figuredsus, to form; 
lt, fi^ato ; B'^.fyurado.'l ^ 

±, Having a determinate form or figure. Bacon, 

2. f Ornamental or figurative. Figurate 

locution.” Bale. 

3. {Mus.) Noting, or pertaining to, the orna- 
mental part in harmony, or in composition. JDw, 

4. {Arith.) Noting a series of numbers de- 
duced from any profession by differences, of 
which the first term is unity, and the ratio a 
whble number, by taking in succession the sum 
of the two first, the three first, the four first, &c., 
terms of the progression, and then operating on 


the new series thus obtained, in the same man- 
ner as in the original progression, so as to ob- 
tain a second series, and so on. Brande, 

4®* Let the progression be that of the natural 
numbers, the common diJference of wJiicli is 1 ; then 
the progression, and the different series offigwate 
numbers successively deduced from it aio as fol- 
lows* — 

A. .. 1,2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7. 

B. ..1,3,6, 10, 15,21,S28. 

C ... 1, 4, 10, SO, 35, 56, 84. 

D ... 1, 5, 15, 35, 70, 126, 210. 

FIG’U-RAT-EB, a. Representing a geometrical 
figure. Potter. 

FiG’y-RATE-LY, ad. In a figurate manner, 

PiG-y-RA’TIQN, n. \L,figuratio \ figure, a figure.] 

1. The act of forming a figure ; determination 

to a certain form. Bacon. Baxter, 

2. {Mus,) Ornamental treatment ; ornament 

Gregory. 

FiG’y-RA-TIVE, a, [It. *5^ Sp. figuratho ; Fr. 
figuratif. — See Figure.] 

1. Representing something else ; typical ; 
representative. 


This, they will say, was figvrative, and served by God’s 
appointment but for a time to shadow out the true everlast- 
ing glory of a more divine sanctity. JJooker. 


2. Changed from its literal meaning ; tropical. 

All fiffitraih*e expressions, though they seem to signiQr 
that as true which is not literally so, yet can by no means S>o 
accounted lies. Clarke. 

3. Full of figures; ornate; florid; flowery; 
as, “ A figurative style ” ; “ A, figurative dis- 
course.” 

FlG'y-RA-TiVE-LY, od. By a figure; not literally. 

FiG'y-RA-TiVE-NjpSS, n. The quality of being 
figurative. Clarke, 

11 PiG'yRE (fSg’yur) [flg’yur, S. W. J, E, F. Ja,\ 
fSg’ur, P. ; fig’yvr, .K. ; flg'ur, Sm,], n. [L-t 
figura ; fingo, to form ; It. ^ Sp. figura ; Ft, fi- 
gure.'] 

1, The form of any thing as terminated by 
the outline; shape; form; fashion. 

Flowers have sll exquisite figures. Macon. 

I was charmed with the gracefhlness of his figure and de- 
livery. Addison. 

2. Appearance, mean or grand. ”I made 

some figure there.” Drydm, 

Many princes made very ill figvree upon the throne, who 
before wure the favorites of the people. Addison. 

^ 3. Magnificence ; splendor. “That he may 
live in figure and indulgence.” Law, 

4. {Arith.) One of the ten digits or numeral 
characters, as 1, 2, 3, &c. 

5. ( Geom.) A space bounded by lines or by 

surfaces ; a drawing to illustrate a problem or a 
theorem ; a diagram. EUot, 

0. {Rhet.) A mode of speech in which words 
are changed from their primitive or literal sense ; 
as, an allegory, a parable, a metaphor, a trope, 
an antithesis, a comparison, simile, &c. 

7. {Logic.) The form of a syllogism with re^ 
gard to the disposition of the middle term. Watts, 

8. {Gram.) Any deviation from the rules of 

analogy or syntax. Johnson, 

9. {Paint, 8c Scidp,) A representation of an 

animal, particularly a human being ; an image ; 
a person ; a statue. Dryaen, 

10. {Com.) Amount; price; value; as, “The 
goods were sold at a very high figured* 

11. {Manufactures.) A design or representa- 
tion on cloth. Craig, 

12. (Asirol.) A horoscope. Shak, 

13. {TheoL) A type ; an emblem ; a symbol. 

Who was the figure of Him that was to come. Mom, v, 14. 

14. {Dancing.) The several steps which the 

dancer makes, as marking certain figures or 

diagrams on the floor. Craig, 

IB. {Mus.) An ornamental phrase or group of 
tones from or about a simple tone. Dwight, 

“ Tliere is a coarse and a delicate prommria- 
tion of this word and its compounds. The first is 
such a pronunciation as makes the « short and shut, 
as if written Jiff gur , the last preserves the sound of « 
open, as if y were prefixed, jTig'yure,** Walker, 

Figure describ^ the outline, and is com- 
monly the work of design ; form is the work either of 
nature or of art ; shape and fashion, commonly the 
work of art. A man well grown may be said to haye 
a fine /arm ; a statue well made, a fine Jigw ^ ; a treS 
fashioned by pruning, a repilar she^ $ a drees t^ell 
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FIGURE 


FILL 


was the type of Christ. 

11 Fioa'IlE «• 17^* ; It. jigvr- 

rare ; Fr. fiffnrerJ\ [i. piGUitED ; pp, figur- 
ing, FIGURED.] 

1. To form into any determinate shape. 

Trees and herhs, in the growing forth of their houghs and 

hranches, aie not fiyurcdf and keep no order. Jiacon. 

2. To cover or adorn with figures ; to diversi- 
fy ; to variegate. ** My figured goblet.” iShah- 
“ Figured gold.” Drgden. 

fpiip O'*' l’'‘av#‘n 

pt ;',n‘d ov «.■<» widi bi. ' p i‘i SkaJc* 

3. To represent by types or emblems; to rep- 

resent figuratively* “ Whose white investments 
Jigure innocence.’^' Shak. 

Marriage is figured hetwixt Christ and holy church. Chaucer. 

4:. To prefigure ; to foreshow. 

Three glorious suns, each one a perfect sun: 

In this the heaven figures some event. Shax* 

5. To image in the mind; to form an idea 

of; to imagine; to conceive. Prior n 

6. To use in a sense not literal. 

Figured and metapliorical expressions. LocX.e. 

7. To note by characters. 

As through a crystal glass fhe figured hours are seen. Dryden. 

8. (Mus.) To vary oi embellish by resolving 

one note into a group of notes. JDwlghU 

I FIG'URB, th w. 1. To show by corporeal resem- 
blance, as in painting or in statuary. 

Arachne^pure <2 how Jove did abuse 

Eiuopa like a bull. m Sfieraer. 

2. To appear in some character; to make a 
distinguished appearance. ** Who in 

the rebellion.” Bohnghroke. 

II t f1g'URB-CAST-5R, n. A pretender to astrol- 

ogy ; a figure-flinger* Milton. 

II FlG^URED (flg^yurd), p. a. 1. Formed into a 
shape. 

2. Ornamented with figures. 

3. Represented figuratively or by resemblance. 

4. Noting, or pertaining to, the orna- 
mental in harmony or in composition. Dwight. 

FiG'URED— MO s^LIN, n. A thin fabric in which 
a pattern or design is wrought. Stmmonds. 

II t fIg'URB-FLXng-^JR, n. A pretender to as- 
trology ; a figure-caster. Collier. 

II fIo'ERB— H fiAD, n. (Naut,) An ornamental 
figure, as a statue or a bust, at the head of a ship 
over the cut-water. Mar. Diet. 

II fIg'URE-STONB, n. (Afm.) The bildstein, or 
agalmatolite, a mineral occurring principally in 
China, where it is carved into a variety of gro- 
tesque images. Dana. 

PlG'URE-WBAV'lN’G, n. A process of weaving 
patWrns or designs in damask, velvet, or other 
stuff, by employing threads of different colors 
in the warp or in the weft. Simmonds. 

FI-GU''Rl-AL, a. Represented by figure or delin- 
eation. ’ Craig. 

fIg'VR-ING,w. The act of making figures. 

FlG'y-RlST, n. J[It. Jigurista ; Fr. Jlguriste.] 
One who uses or mterprets figures. Waterlana. 

FIgWORT C“wUrt), n. (J^ot.) A genus of plants 
of several species ; Scrophularia : — a name 
applied to Scrophularia nodosa, Loudon. 

rj-LA'CEOyS (f^-l£'shvs), a. a thread.] 

Consisting of threads. Bawon. 

PfL'A-C^R, ) [Low Xi. Jilazarius; a 

FlL'A-2^E, 7 thread ; Pr.Jlle.] (JSng. Law.) An 
officer, formerly, in the Court of Common 
Pleas or Queen’s Bench; — so called because 
\efikd the writs which it was his duty to make 
and on which he nsade out process. BtmiU. 

n. [L. filum^ S thread.] (J5o#.) A 
genus of plants all parts of which are covered 
with delicate threads ; potton-roscf Lowdon. 

FiL'A-MfiNT, «. [I;- Jilam. a thread; It. ^ Sp, 

1. A substance like a thread ; a long thread- 

like prooesis; a slender fibre. ** Tender 
menta slighter than a cobweb*’’ Search. 

2. {Bot.) The long thread-like part which sup- 
ports the anther of a stamen. Cratg. 
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fIL- A-MEN'TOTJS, a. [It. 4 Sg.filamcntoso ; Fr* 


1. Composed of fine threads or fibres ; fili- 
form. The Student. 

2. {Bot.) Bearing filaments. Kenslow. 

FiL'AND-?R, n. 1. The name of a kangaroo 

found in some of the islands of the East-Indian 
Archipelago ; Javan opossum ; Maa'opus Bru>- 
niif or Halmaiurus Asiaitcus. Waierhouse. 

2. pi. [Fr.Jilandresx a thread.] A 

disease in hawks, consisting of filaments of 
thick blood, or of thread-like worms. Broioie. 

FIL'A-TQ-RY, n. [L. JHunit a thread.] A ma- 
chine to form thread. Smart, 

FIL' A-TURE, n. [L.^toi, a thread ; It. Jilatura ; 
'FTl^latu7‘e.'] 

1. The spinning of thread, or the reeling of 

silk from cocoons. Barbour. 

2. A manufactory for spinning silk-yarn or 
cotton-twist ; a thread factory. Simmonds. 

3. A reel for winding silk from cocoons. 

Clarke. 

FIL 'BERT, n. The fruit or nut of the cultivated 
hazel, Corgltis avellatut, of which there are sev- 
•eral varieties. The nut of the Corylus avellana 
crispa^ or the frizzled filbert, is esteemed the 
best. Loudon. 

FilheH is of uncertain etymology by Skin- 
ner derived from fuU and heard j by some from the 
name Phillis^ and by others from Philibert^ king of 
Prance. — It was formerly often written filberd . — 
“ Filberds or Jilbuds. the best sort of small nuts, 
proper for planting in orchards or gardens.” Cham- 
Cyc. 

II FlLCH [fllsh, W. E. F. Ja . ; filch, S. P. J. K. 
Sm.'ji V. a. [Of doubtful etymology ; but sup- 
posed to be connected in its origin with jstJ/br.] 
[t- FILCHED ; pp. FILCHING, FILCHED-] To 
Steal j to pilfer ; — usually spoken of petty thefts. 

trash, 

name 


And makes me poor indeed. ' Shal. 

II FILCH '51R, n. One who filches ; a petty thief. 

II fIlch'ING-LY, ad. In a thievish manner. 

FILE, n. It. ^lo ; Sp. hih ; Fr.^/.] 

1. A thread; uniform tenor. “Let me re- 
sume the of my narration.” Wotio7i, 

2. A line or wire on which papers are strung 

for preservation and easy reference ;-^any con- 
trivance for keeping papers so that their con- 
tents can be readily ascertained from memoran- 
dums written upon the back. Bacon. 

3. A bundle or package of papers strung, or 
placed and secured, in a series. 

4. A catalogue ; a roll j a list. 

Our present musters otow 115011 the file 

To five and twenty thousand men or choice. ShdK. 

6, A line of soldiers ranged one behind an- 
other. 

So saying, on he led his radiant files. Jfdton, 

6. t Style ; manner of writing. Spenser. 

FILE, n. [A. S./eoZ; But. vyl; Qer.feile ; Dan. 

Sw. JH.'} An instrument of iron or steel, 
used for cutting, abrading, or smoothing sub- 
stances, as metals, wood, ivory, &c. 

The diflference between files and raspe is, that the latter 
have angular indentations, and the former have only struight 
cuts. Svnmontls. 

FJLE, V. a. [t. FILED ; pp, piling, filed.] 

1. To string i^on a thread or wire ; to place 
upon file ; as, “To Jih letters.” 

[In law] apaper is said to be filed when it is delivered to 
the proper officer, and by him received to be kept on file. 

Bcuvier. 

2. [Ger./otfe»; To cut, abrade, 

or smooth with a file. Ray. 

3. To smooth ; to polish. 

His mien he fiuhloned, and his tongue he filed. JDryden, 

4. [A. S. afylan-l fTo defile; to foul; to 
pollute. 

« For Banquo’e issue have I filed my mind, 3 hak, 

FILE, V, n. To march in a file, not abreast, but 
one after another, as soldiers. Toiler, 

p!lb -C ttT-TjpR, n, A maker of files. Moxon. 

FfLE^— FiSH, n. (loh.) A genus of fishes of 
several species, characterized by the resem- 
blance of the dorsal spine to a file ; BaXstes, 

Tarrell, 

FfLE'-LBAD-ipR, n, (Mil) The soldier that 
leads a file ; a soldier m front of a file. Clarhe, 


FIl'^I-M^T, ft. \7r.feuille morte, a dead leaf.] 
A brown or yellow-brown color. — See Feuille- 
MORTE. Sioift. 

PiL'ER, n. One who files or places upon a file one 
who uses the instrument called a file. Sherwood. 

FILE '-SHELL, w. (Conch.) A large species of 
shell of the genus Pholas. Hill. 

FXL'IAL (fXl'yal), a. (L. films, a son ; filia, a 
daughter ; It. fihale, filial ; Sp- 4r Fr.fihal,'\ 

1. Ppr<-a'*n’‘nfr to, or having the relation of, a 
son or a 

Sprigs of like leaf erect their filial heads. Prior. 

2. Befitting a son or a daughter. “ Filial rev- 
erence.” Sir T.More. *^^FiUal obedience. 

FIl'IAL-LY (filV?I"i?)j ^ manner. 

FIL'IAL-NfiSS (fIl'yal-nSs), 9i. The quality of 

being filial. Scott, 

FIL'I-ATE, V, a, [z. FILIATED ; pp, FILIATING, 
FILIATED.] To father ; to establish the relation 
of father towards ; to adopt as a son or a daugh- 
ter ; to affiliate. Qu. Jiev, 

fIl-I-A'TION, n, [It. filiazione ; Sp. filiado^i ; 
Fr.filiatzoJi.j 

1. Act of fh'at-'ig ; the relation of a son to a 

fi l'ici- ; — co'ro’i. to paternity. Hale. 

2. (Law.) The adjudging of a bastard to be 
the child of a certain man ; affiliation. Buirill. 

PIl'I-B£g, n. Sec Fillibeo. Todd. 

PiL'I-BtJS-TER, n, A pirate or sea-robber; a 
buccaneer ; a freebooter. 

The filibusters arc endeavoring to get up a new controversy 
with Cuba. Millard Fillmore. 

jeesp- This word has recently been introduced into 
general use in tills country ; and it is a corruption of 
the French Jiibtuftier, or the iSpanisll Jlibustero or fili- 
buster. Boiste, in his Dictioniiaire Univorsel de 
Langue Fran^aiso,” xhna CLo^mos Fhbustier i pirate 
de VJlmdnque ; houcanier ; celui qui comrnande un fit- 
5 ot** (an Anicricau pirate; a buccaneer; one wlio 
commands a lly-boat); and Jal, in liis *<GIo8Hairo 
Nautique,’» says of FUbusUer, that it is a corruption 
ot Fribustier, which is the French form of the Knglisli 
vfotd freebooter. Jal roinarks, “ Much has been writ- 
ten relating to Fribustters or Flibusticrs,^^ Tlio term 
filibuittennif has also boon iiflod both as an adjective 
and a substantive j and filibusterism has also been in- 
troduced. “To employ the land and naval forc.es of 
tho United States to siinprossjfrV/V/iwte/rwm.” Boston 
Daily jJrfaertiwr. — See FLIBUSTIEH. 

FfL'l-Btrs-TJpR, V, n. To act the part of a free- 
booter or buccaneer. 

The prcstdetit has recognized Walker, the filibustering 
chief of Nicaragua. Oent, Mag. 

Pl-Iil9'I-F()RM, a. [L. filix, filicis, a fern, and 
forma, form.] Shaped like a fern. S^naH. 

pIl'I-CoIP, a, [L. Jilix, a fern, and Gr. 

^ “ Fern-lil ‘ 


form.] Fern-like. 

PIl'1-COId, n. A fern-like plant. 


Craig. 

Craig, 


rl L'J-FORM, a. [L. Jilum, a thread, and forma, 
Fr.fiHforfne.] 


form ; It. % Fr., 
thread. 


Having the form of 
P. Cyc. 


FlL'l-GRANE, n. a thread, and granum, 

a grain ; It. % S^.filigram ; YT.filigram.Y Fil- 
igree.— See Filigree. Tathr. 

PIl'J-ORANED, a. Ornamented with filigree; 
filigreed, 

pIl'J-GREE, n. [See ,Filtgrane.] A kind of 
enrichment, generally of gold or silver, wrought 
delicately in the manner of little threads or 
grains ; filigrane. Brands* 

pIl'I-GREE, a. Relating to work in filigree. 

Th« churches of our anovatari sbciot UP into ildrss, tow- 
ers, pinnoclt^s, sxuXfiligtev work. ilwhimowf, 

PlL'l-GRiiD,G. Ornamented with filigree. Smart* 

PlX^lNGS, n, pi. Fragments or particles rubbed 
off by filing. Brotme, 

PiL-I-FfeN'DV-LoO'S, a, (Is-filum, a thread, and 
psndttlus, hanging down; jsmdeo, to hang.] 
Applieato tuberous awellinge devetopea 
m the xmadle or at the extremities of filiform 
rootlets, Bmshtp, 

FiXJU o. a* [Goth, fui^an ; A. B, f^Ban ; Dut, 
mmnt Ctex.hilmi leel. 

B^*fylla.] [«. FILLED ; pp, FII.LI.no, FILt Ul>. j 
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FIND 


. 1- To occupy, as empty space ; to put or pour 
in till no more can be contained ; to make full ; 
as, To a glass v\ith water ” ; To JiU sails 
with wind.** 

2. To store abundantly ; to supply. 

IS 

V. ',1 : ' ^ 11' iL 1. •* * . waters i/iZfon. 

3. To satisfy ; to content. 

The eye is not satisfied with seeing, nor the earJUIed with 
bearing- J2ccl. u S. 

4. To occupy or to hold, as a place of trust ; 
as, “ Jie^lls the office acceptably.*’ 

6. To give to drink in full measure. ** Fill 
me some wine.’* Shak. 

To Jill out, to pour out liquor for drink. Johnson , — 
To extend by something added. £)ryden,’~^(J\raut,) 
To brace, as the sails, so that the wind may bear 
upon, and dilate, them . — To fill up, to make full. 
Pope. — To supply. .Addison. — To occupy j as, “ To 
fill up time.** 

PfLL, V. n. 1. To fill a glass or cup. 

We to the general joy of the whole table. Shak. 

2. To grow full ; to become replete. Johmm. 

3, To glut, satiate, or cloy the appetite. 

Things that are sweet and fat axe moio filling. Bojcou. 

FIll, n. 1. That w'hich fills or quite satisfies. 

To pluck and cat my fiU 
I spared not. Milton. 

2, pi. The thills or shafts of a carriage. 
** We’ll put you i’ the Jills.** ^Shak. 

PILL'BR, n. 1. He who, or that which, fills. 

2. A thill-horse ; thiller. [Local.] Farm. Eney. 

3, {Naid.) Any piece of timber employed m 

filling up a vacant space. Burn. 

PlL'L^TjW. rL.Jilum, a thread; It. ; Sp. 
Jikte ; JFr. Met, a little thread.] 

1. A little band, used for the hair, &c. 

With s&cred Jlllets bind thy hoary brow. Dryden. 

2. {Cookery.) A chine of meat ; — the fleshy 
part of the thigh ; — applied to veal. Dryden. 

3. Meat rolled together, and tied round- 
“ Fillet of a fenny snake,” Shak. 

4. {Arch.) A plain — ' Fillet, 

band used to separate or- FiUet. 

naments and mouldings ; an annulet ; a list ; a 
Ustcl : — a band between the flutes of an Ionic 
or the Corinthian column. Britton, 

6. {Carpentry.) Any small timber or scant- 
ling equal to, or less than, battens. Craig, 

5. {Gilding.) A little rule or reglet of leaf 

gold, drawTi over certain mouldings, or on the 
edges of frames, panels, &c. Craig. 

7. {Man.) The loins of a horse. Craig. 

8. {Her.) A kind of orie or bordure contain- 

ing only a third or a fourth part of the breadth 
of the common bordure. London Ency. 


FlL'L^IT, V, a. p. PILI-ETED ; pp, filleting, 

FILLETED.] 

1, To bind with a fillet. Sir T. Hetheri. 

2. To adorn with an astragal. Ez. xxxviii. 28. 

PIl^L^IT— G ftT-TgR, n. A sloping gutter, with a 
layer-board and fillet thereon, to divert the wa- 
ter. Ogilvie. 

PIVLI-BI&G, n. IQael.^Mkadh^heg.'] A loose dress 
worn by men ih the Highlands of Scotland, in- 
stead of breeches, and reaching only to the 
knees ; a kilt ; — written also phihbeg. Jamieson. 

FlLr/JNG, n. 1. The act of one who fills or 
makes full ; supply. Bentley, 

2. ( Wearing.) The woof. Simmonds. 

3. pi. {Brewing.) Prepared wort, added in 
small quantities to casks of ale to cleanse it. 

Simmonds.- 

4. pi. {Naid.) Pieces of timber used to make 

the curve fair for the mouldings between the 
edges of the fish-front and the sides of the 

mast. Dana* 

PlL’LlP, e. a. [♦* A word formed from the sound.” 
SMnnert Lycp Mimheu, — Todd suggests L. 
alapa, a box on the ear.— W. Jtl, a quick 
dart.] [». FILLIPED ; pp. filliping, filliped.] 
To strike with the nail of the finger thrown out 
from, the ball of the thumb by sudden spriim 
oar motion* ShoK* 

PlL'LlF, It. A jeek of the finger let go 

flfom the thumb, 

PIL'M-Ffiil?, ♦*. A speoles of forfeit, said to 
have been intioduced feom 0emany. — See 
Philofena. ** BeaikU. 


PIL*LIS-T5R, n. {Carp.) A kind of plane used 
for grooving timber, or for rebates. Simmonds. 


FiL’LY, n. XW.Silog, a filly. — Ger./5//^?i, foal, 
filly. — li.jllia, a daughter; Er.Jille, a girl.] 

1. A young mare not more than a year old, 
— correlative to a colt, or young horse. 

2. A wanton girl ; a flirt. Addison. 

FIL'LY-FOAL, n. A mare or female foal. Perry. 


FILM, n. [A. S. jilm\ Ger. femel, a thin, light 
coat.] 

1. A pellicle or thin skin. Bacon. 

Mchael from Adam’s eyes the^m removed. Milton. 

2. {Bot.) The thin skin which separates the 

seeds in pods. Craig. 

PlLM, a. To cover vrith a pellicle or thin skin- 
It will bat skiu and the ulcerous place. Shak. 

FiLM'l-NfiSS, n. The state of being filmy. Ash. 

FILM' Y, a. Composed of films or pellicles. *‘*Filmy 
pinions.” Philips. “ Filmy twine.” West. 

FI-LOSE' (129), a. ^.Jilitm, a thread.] {Zo6lJ) 
Ending in a thread-like process. Brande. 

PlL'0-s£iLLB, n. [Fr.] Ferret, or floss-silk ; grog- 
ram yarn. Simmonds. 

fIl’T^R, V. a. p. pilteued ; pp. filtering, 
filtered.] To defecate or purify by means of 
a filter ; to strain ; to percolate ; to filtrate. 

PiL'TjpR, V. n. To pass through a filter; to per- 
colate. Boag. 

FlL'TJpR, n. JXow L. feUrum, felt ; It. feltro ; 
So.^Jiltro, a filter ; jieltro, felt ; Er.feutre, felt ; 
jutre, a filter.] A strainer, originally made of 
feU, for defecating liquors ; any substance, ma- 
terial, or contrivance for fdtering or defecating 
liquids ; a searce- Ray. 

PiL’TJgR-ING, n. The act of passing through a 
filter; filtration. Clarke. 

pILTH, n. [A. S.Jylth ; afylan, to defile.] 

1. Any thing tlSkt soils ; dirt ; nastiness. “ The 

muddy Jilth of the lake,” Molland. 

2. Grossness ; corruption ; pollution The 
dross and Jilth of sensual delicts.” Tillotson. 

fIltH'I-LY, ad. In a filthy manner. 

FiLTH'l-NfiSS, n. The quality or the state of 
being filthy ; nastiness ; corruption ; pollution. 
“ Loathly Jitthiness.** Spemer 

fIlTH'Y, a. 1. Hasty; foul; dirty; squalid. 

Hover through the fog and fiWiy air. Shak. 

2. Gross ; corrupt ; polluted. 

The sxxbjects (of stories] ought to have nothing of immoral, 
low, or filthy iu them. X>i-yden. 

FIl'TRAte, u. a . [See Filter, n.] \i. filtrat- 
ed ; pp. FILTRATING, FILTRATED.] To Strain ; 
to percolate ; to filter. Arhuthnot. 

fFlL'TRATE, %. The liquid which has been 
passed {hrough a filter ; filtered liquor, Clarke. 

PIL-TRA'TIQN, n. The act or method of filter- 
ing ; the process of separating a liquid from the 
undissolved particles floating in it. Tire. 


pIm'BLE, o. [Corrupted from ybmGfe. Johnson. 
— Ger. Jtmmel^ Applied to light summer 
hemp, that bears no seed. Mortimer. 

n . ; pi. FJMBHIM. [L.] 

1. {Anat.) Abend; a fringe. The fimbria 

of the Fallopian tube.” Dunglison. 

2. (J9oA) The dentated or fringe-like ring of 
the operculum of mosses, by the elastic power 
of which the operculum is displaced. Craig. 

pIm'BRI-ATE, m a. [L. fimbriatus ; fimbria, a 
fringe.] [i. fimeriated ; pp. fimbriating, 
FIMBRIATED.] To fringe. FuUer. 

fKm'BRI-ATB, a. {Bot.) Having the margin cut 
into fine, slender divisions ; fringed; fimbriated. 

pKM'BRI-AT-SD, p. a. 1. Fringed; having 
fringes. Dzmglison. 

2. {Per.) Ornamented, as an ordinary, with 
a narrow border of another tincture. Craig. 

rtM'BRl-OATB,®. (Bo#.) Having fringes; fringed; 
jagged; fimbriate; fimbriated. P. Cyo. 

FiN, n. [A. Dut. vin ; Ger. ^ Ban.^ne ; 

Bw.Jena* — L. piima."] 

1. A flattened, expanded organ in fishes, pro- 


jecting from the body, and consisting of a thin, 
elastic membrane supported by rays. 

^ Ti'e t,e rn^otion [m fishes] is the tail; the 

c.i>- f Ml \i ...'ll I# • '»» rently serve to balance the fish, 
j’M. i.M u>- Zi. a"*.',, i:- progress when reauired. 

JBng. Cyc. 

2. A sharp plate on the colter of a plough. 

3. ( Com.) A blade of whalebone. Simmonds. 

FIN", V. a. To carve, as a chub. Clarke. 

fIn, n. (Geog.'} A native of Finland ; an an- 
cient inhabitant of a part of Scandinavia; — 
written also Finn. P. Oyo. 

FIX' A-BLE, a. That may be fined ; that admits, 
deserves, or is liable to, a fine. Bacon. 

FI'NAL, a. [L.finalis ; finis, the end ; It. finale ; 
Sp. ^ Fr.Joial.'] 

1. ‘Relating to the end ; ultimate ; last ; latest. 
“Their chief good and final hope.” Milton. 

2. Conclusive ; decisive. “ The final con- 
quest of Ireland.” Davies. 

3. Mortal; destructive. “Resolved to work 

his final smart.” Spenser. 

Final cause, the end for which a thing is done, or 
the purpose to which it contributes. — (Log'ie.) The 
final cause of a thing is the very thing in completeness, 

Syn. — Final respects the completion or end of any 
thing; last and ultimate, the order of succession; 
latest, the order of time ; conclusioe, the mode ol fin- 
ishing or coming to an end. Final issue or determina- 
tion ; last words or resort ; latest news ; ultimate 
object; conclusive argument or reasoning; deeisUe 
measure ; morud wound or sickness ; destructive pe^ti- 
lence. 

fJjtA'LE, n. [It., finaLI {Uus.) The last 
movement or passage in a piece of music: — 
the closing part of an opera or a concert ; the 
end ; the termination. Coleridge. 

PI-NAl'I-TY, n. The state of being final; the 
state of being concluded or settled, as a vexed 
question. Baxter. Ld. John Bussell. 

PI'NAL-LY, Ultimately; lastly; in conclusion. 

PJ-NAnce', n . ; pi. finances. [It. fitianza; Fr. 
fifiance.] 

1. The public revenue of a government or 
state ; — used commonly in the plural. 

The alteration which Constantine Introduced into the 
finances. Hume. 

2. The income or means of an individual or 

a corporation. “He was straitened in his 
fi^iances.** Arhuthnot. 

F1-NAN'CIAL (fe-nan'sli?.!), a. Relating to fi- 
nance. “ Financial proceedings.” Burke. 

PJ-NAN'CIAL-LY, ad. In a financial manner. 

PI-NAn'CIAN (fe-n&n'shsm), n. One who is skilled 
in matters of finance ; a financier, [r.] Month.Bev. 

FIN-AN-CII;E' [fln-en-ser', S. W. E. F. Ja. K. 
Sni . ; f§-n&n's 9 -fr, P.], n, [Fr.] 

1. One who collects or manages the finances, 

or public revenue. Bacon. 

2. One skilled in matters of finance. Burke. 


PI'NA-RY, n. See Finery. 

fINOH, n. [A. S. fine I Dut. vink ; Ger., Dan., 4 
Sw. Jink . — So called from the bird’s note, vink, 
vink, Vossius and Lye.] {Omith.) A small 
bird, of which the kinds are the goldfinch, chaf- 
finch, and bullfinch. — See Fringilunje. 

Eng. Cyc. 

fINOH'-BAokeD (-bakt), a. Striped or spotted 
on the back, as cattle. Booth. 


pINCHED (flncht), a. Having a white streak on 
the back, as an ox. Loudon. 


pInd, V. a. [A. S. findan ; Dut. vinden ; Ger. 
findm\ Icel. % Sw. finna.] [t, found; pp. 

FINDING, FOUND.] 

1. To meet, reach, or obtain by searching or 
by accident ; to discover ; to meet with. 

Go, get you straw wh^re you can find it Mr, v. U. 


2. To gain ; to get ; to procure ; to obtain. 

Xt we for haupincis could leisure 

And wandering time into a method bind, 

yTe should not then the great men’s flavor need* Cautleg. 

To observe ; to perceive ; to remark. 

Thus fhr to try thee, Adam, I was pleased. 

And Jincf thee knowing not of beast alone. 

Which thou hast rightly named, but of thysdj^ Midon. 

4. To detect ; to catch. 

When drst found in a lie, talk to him of it as a stnKDge, 
monstrous matter, and so shame him out of it. JJoeke. 
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FINGERING 


6. To supply with proWsions. Beau, § FI, 

6. To supply ; to furnish. 

Still govern thou my song, 

XTraniat and audience Jind^ though few. Milton, 

7. (JLawJ) To determine by iudicial verdict ; 
as, “To Jind a person guilty of treason ” . — to 
approve ; as, “ To Jind a bill.” 

To find in, to supply with ; to provide ; as, “ He 
Jjinds me tn money and clothes.** — To find one^s self, 
to be with respect to one*s state of health. Pray, 
sir, how d* ye find yourself,'^ Li*JE.strange, — To find 
fault with, to censure ; to blame. — To find out, to dis- 
cover ; as, “ To find out a friend ** ; “ Find out this 
villain,” Shalt,, -^To find outtheship^s tnm, (JSTaut,) 
to discover how she will sail best. Craig, 

Syn* — We find what is lost or what is sought for j 
we meet with things on the way or not sought for , 
we discover things or places not before known ; we 
incur things that are unwelcome. 

FiND'jpR, n, 1. One who finds ; a discoverer. 

2. {Astron,) A small telescope connected 
with a larger one, and used for finding a heav- 
enly body more readily. 

FIND'— pAuIiT, n. A eensurer ; a caviller. Shak, 

PiND'PAULT-lNG, a. Cavilling ; captious ; carp- 
ing ; fault-finding. Whitlock, 

FiND'JNG, n, 1. Act of one who finds ; discovery. 

Go you the next way with your findings, Shak, 

2, (Law.) The verdict of a jury. Boumer, 

FIND'JNG,^. a. Obtaining by seeking or by ac- 
cident; discovering. 

PiND'lNG§, Yi, pi. The tools and materials used 
by shoemakers. Chute, 

PIND'ING-STORE, Yi, A shop where shoemak- 
ers^ tools, &c., are kept for sale. [U.S.] SiYnmcmds. 

Findiitg'Storea, termed in England grindery ■’Ware- 
houses. Simmonds, 

t PlN^DY, a. [A. S. Jindig.l Plump ; weighty ; 
firm; 'solid. Junius, 

PINE, a. pt. 8s Sp. JiYU)', Fi, JiYb, — Dut. fyn\ 
QeT.fein7\ 

1. Not coarse ; small ; little ; minute in size 
or bulk. “ Full of Jine dirt.” Shak, “ Fine 
flour.” Bev, xviii. 13. 

Finn by degrees and beautifhlly lass. Prior. 

2. Composed of fine materials. “Stuff so 

Jme and smooth.” Shak. 

The warm and finer fleeces that we wear. B, Jonaoti. 

3. Keen ; smoothly sharp ; as, “ A Jine edge.” 

What j<!ne chisel * 

Could ever yet cut breath ? Shok, 

4. Free from extraneous matter ; pure ; re- 
fined. “ More precious than^jie gold.”/«a. xiii. 12. 

A cup of wine that's bniak and fine, Shak. 

5. Subtile ; thin ; tenuous. 

When the eye standeth in the finer medium, and the ob- 
ject in the grosser, things show greater. Bacon. 

6. Nice ; exquisite ; delicate. “ A Jine per- 
fection of the sense.” Davies, “ Fine raillery.” 
Dryden, 

7. Artful; crafty; subtile. 

Thou art too fine in thy evidence; thereibre, stand aside. 

Shak. 

8. Handsome ; beautiful ; accomplished. 

Guido has been rather too lavish, in bestovring this beauty 
mpon almost all his fine women. ^ f 

9. Beautiful in thought or in language. 

To call the trumpet by the name of the metal was 


10. Accomplished; excellent; superior, “A 

Jine genius.” Fope, 

He wee not only the finest gentleman of hU time, but one 
of the ^est seholars. Felton. 

11. I^howy ; splendid. “A/ne fashion.” Fope, 

It is not impossible to be very^ine and very fllthy. Swift. 

Mne arts, see ART. 

JB®-* It is often, used ironically. “ I was a fine fool 
to take It.** Shak, It is also used in composition, as 
./Ine-grained. 

Syn.-— is a term of very extensive application, 
being applied to numerous objects, whether great or 
small ; but in its original sense it is opposed to coarse, 
denoting something thin, minute, delicate, or slender ; 
as, a Jme thread; fine cloth; fine print. — FVne or 
beavfiifid eolor^ or landscape ; fine or delicate feeling, or 
sense of prOEHiety or of honor ; a. fine or beautful chi 1 d ; 
a fine, beautiful, or aoeompUsh^ woman ; a fim or ea;- 
cetlent thought or poem. “In his [Boswell’s] vocabu- 
laiy, Jltie is a coileetivp term, meaning every thing 
desirable in a woman ox a wife.” Be, Rao, — • Bee 
BEAUTIFUr*. 


FINE, n, rCi. Jinis, the end ; It. Jine ; Sp. & Fr. 
fin. — W. JUn, a limit ; Gael. ^ lx.Jlonail. “ The 
radical idea of the word,” says Burrill, in treat- 
ing of fine, a mulct, “ corresponds closely with 
its obvious derivation, — a sum paid to end a 
matter,”] 

1. The end; — chiefly used adverbially; as, 

in fine, in conclusion ; finally. “ F\iefine*s the 
crown.** Shak. 

2. (Eng, Law.) A sum of money paid for ob- 

taining a benefit, favor, or privilege ; as, “ The 
ancient fi-izes for obtaining a writ, and for alien- 
ation, and the modem fines for admission to a 
copyhold, and for obtaining or renewing a 
lease.*’ Burrill, 

3. (Crim, Laio,) A payment of money imposed 
upon a party as a punishment for an ofience ; 
a mulct ; a forfeiture ; amercement. Burrill, 

Fine for alienation, (Feudal Law,) a sum of money 
paid to the lord by a tenant for license to alienate or 
make over his land to another. Burrill, — Fine of 
lands, a species of conveyance, formerly in extensive 
use in England, in the form of a fictitious suit, com- 
menced by the party to whom the land was intended 
to be conveyed, against the party intending to convey, 
and compromised or terminated by the acknowledg- 
ment of the latter that such was the right of the for- 
mer. BurnU, 

Syn. — JPiiie and mulct are pecuniary, and are im- 
posed ; penalty may be pecuniary or the infliction of 
pain, and is inflicted or incurred ; forfeit or forfeiture 
IS attended with loss as a punishment, and is in- 
curred. Fine or mulct for the violation of some rule 
or law ; penalty for a crime ; forfeit or forfeiture for 
the neglect of some duty or obligation. 

FINE, V, a, \i, PINED ; pp, fining, fined.] 

1- To free from dross ; to refine. “ A place 
for gold, where lAiej fine it,” Job xviii. 1. 

2. f To embellish ; to decorate. Shak, 

3. To make fine or less coarse. 

It fines the grass, but makes it short, though thick. Mwilmer. 

4. To free from extraneous matter ; to defe- 
cate ; to purify ; as, “ To fine wine.” 

6. [See Fine, w.] To punish with pecuniary 
penalty ; to amerce ; to mulct. Locke, 

FINE, V, n. To pay a fine, [u.] Oldham. 

fIne'-DRAW, V, a, [i. FINE-DREW ; pp, fine- 
drawing, fine-drawn.] To sew up, as a rent, 
so nicely that when the parts are drawn together 
the rent is not perceived. Johnson. 

FINE'— DRAW-JPR, n. One who fine-draws. 

FINE'-DRAW-|NG, n. Act of one who fine-draws ; 
the dexterous sewing of rents. Maunder. 

Fl-NBER', V, a. To inlay. — See Veneer. Burney. 

FINE -PlN-G^ItED (-flng-|$rd), a. Nice in work. 
“ The most Jine-Jmgey'ed workman.” Spenser. 

FfNE'-GRAINED, a. Having a fine, or close, 
grain ; as, “ h.fine-.grained wood.” 

f FINE'L^ISS, a. Unbounded; endless. Shah. 

FINE'LY, ad. In a fine manner; — in small parts ; 
subtilely ; — keenly ; sharply : — not coarsely ; 
not meanly; gayly; — artfully; craftily: — 
beautifully ; splendidly ; — excellently. 

PINE'N^SS, ». 1. The quality of being fine; 
smallness ; minuteness. 

2. The quality of being composed of fine 
materials. 

Procure me some Irish linen . , , much about the same 
fineness and price as the last. Cheatcrfidld, 

3. Keenness or sharpness, as of an edge. 

4. Freedom from base mixture; purity. “The 

fineness of which metal.” Shak, 

5. Niceness ; elegance ; beauty ; delicacy. 

Every thing was fUIl of a choice Sidney. 

6. G^ety of appearance; splendor; show. 
“ The fineness of clothes.” Decay of Piety, 

7- Subtilty; artfulness; ingenuity. “So 
much artifice exi^ifinenessF Bp, Taylor, 

PlN'jpR, n. One who fines or purifies. 

FiN'5E-Y, ». 1. Show ; splendor or gayety of 
appearance. Watts, 

2. Fine things, collectively; gewgaws; trin- 
kets. 

Savage nafiona being imaiionately flmd of show and^rg. 

J5t<r4:e. 

3, (Ir<m~iPork,) The furnace in which cast- 
iron is converted into malleable iron. Ore, 

fIne'-SPO-KEN (-sp5-kn), a, *Using fine phrases. 
Fins-^hen ** ohevidie» dlndnstrie "[awindiertl.CSIefto'ASId^ 


FlNB'-SPfTN, a. 1. Delicately interwoven; of 
fine thread. 

And covered with e, fine-spun, specious veil. Coujper. 

2, Ingeniously or artfully contrived. ** Fine-’ 
spun theories.** Lowth, 

FI-lfESSE n. [Fr.] Artifice ; stratagem ; trick; 
guile ; deceit ; delusion ; imposition. Burke. 

Syn. — See Artifice. 

F|-N£SSE', V. ?i. To use trickery or artifice. Clarke. 

FI-N:6sS'ING, n. The act of using finesse ; arti- 
fice. Goldsmith, 


FlNE'-STlLL, V, a, 
molasses. 


To distil, as spirit, from 
Clarke, 


FINE'-STILL-ING, n. (Manufactures.) The dis- 
tillation of spirit from molasses or other prep- 
arations of sugar. Simmonds. 

FfNE'-STt^FF, n. The second coat of plaster for 
the walls of a room. Simmojids. 

FIN'EW (ftn'im), n, [A. S. finie, mouldy.] The 
state of being mouldy ; mouldiness. [r.] Scott. 

pIn'-PIsh, n. A small sort of whale. Crdbb, 

FIn'-FOOT-?D (-fdt-^d), a. Having feet with 
membranes between the toes ; web-footed ; pal- 
mipedous. Browne. 

fIn'jG 5R (fxng'ler, 82), n. [Goth, figger (pro- 
nounced finger) ; A. S. finqer ; fon, feng, to 
take: — But. vinger\ Ger., Dan., ^ Bvf.fisigeri 
laol.fingr.'] 

1. One of the five extreme parts of the hand. 

The man shall irire unto the woman a rincr, putting it up- 
on the tlie iburth finger of her left hand. CoHimou P> aycr. 

2. One of the four prolongations of the hand 

distinct from the thumbs. “ Between my finger 
and my thumb.” Shak. 

3. An ancient measure; the fourth part of 
the palm of the hand ; the breadth of a finger. 

Removed four fingers from approaching death. Bryden. 

4. (Af2i5.) Ability in execution, especially on 

keyed instruments. “ That lady displays a 
rapid or a delicate ^7tyer-** Moore, 

Finger of Cod, his power or operation. <* If I with 
the finger of God cast out devils, no doubt the king- 
dom of God is come upon you.” Luke xi. 20. 

FiN'GgR (ftng'ger), v. a. [t. FINGERED ; pp, FIN- 
GERING, FINOEllBD.] 

1. To touch with the fingers ; to handle. 
“ Finked but the hem of his garment.” Ball 

2. To toy or meddle with. 

^ - Let the papers lie; 

You would he fingering thorn to anger me, Shak, 

3. To handle or touch with a thievish intent. 

The king was slyly fingered firom the deck. SJudi, 

4. To play, as an instrument of music. Shak, 

5. To perform exquisitely with the fingers, as 

any work. Johnson 

fIn'G^R (ftng'gfr), v. n, (Mus,) To execute 
well, especially on keyed instruments. 

fIn'G^IR— BOARD, n, 1. Tho Jjoard at the neck 
of a fiddle, guitar, &c., where the finuers oper- 
ate on the strings. L\fe oj A, Wo€^, 

2, The whole range of keys, white and black, 
of a piano-forte or an organ ; key-board. Craig, 

fIn'efr— nOWL, n. A bowl or vessel to hold 
water for rinsing the fingers ; a finger-glass. 

fIN' 8|;RED (flttt'lfrd), p. a. I. Furnished with 
fingers^ “ Fimjered and thumbed.” Shelton. 


2* (Bat,) Digitate. 


Ogilvte, 


3. Touched or played on as an instru- 

ment : — marked with figures showing the fin- 
gers to be used Informed by pressing the fin- 
ger on a string, as a note. Dwight, 

FlN'fiER-FERN, n. (Bot.) A genus of ferns; 
spleen-wort ; Asplenium, Johnson, 

PiN'GfB-GLAss, n, A glass vessel to hold water 
for nnsing the fingers after dessert. Simmonds, 

fIn'GBR-GRAss, n, A species of wild grass ; 
the common name of plants of the Kenus Dtgi* 
taria, Farm,Mncy, 

PiN'flgR-lN, n. "Worsted spun in Scotland from 
combed wool, on a small wheel. Simmmdu 

F|n'81S|^Ino, n, 1. The act of touching lightly ; 
handing. ** The mere sdght and fingenny of 
money.*^ Grew. 
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FiJNGERLINa 

2. "W ork performed with, the fingers. ** Loops 

of fine,*’ Spenser. 

3. The act of disposing the fingers 

aptly in playing on any instrument, especially 
the organ and the piano-forte. Moore. 

FlN'e^R-LiNG, n. A name of the young of the 
salmon. [Local, Eng.] Eng. Cyc. 

FIN'G5R~PART'jpD,a, (Bot.) Divided into lobes ; 
having a fanciful resemblance to the five fingers 
of a human hand. Loudon. 

FiN’GgR-PLATE, n. An ornamental piece of 
metal or porcelain fixed on the edge of a door, 
to prevent the paint from being soiled. 

fIn'G^iII— TPOST, n, A post having a finger to di- 
rect passengers. Roget. 

FIN'G^IR— RING, n. An ornamental ring, gener- 
ally of gold, to be worn on the finger. 

FlN'GgR— SfliBLL, w. A shell like a finger. Smart. 

fIn'jR 5R— STALL, n. A workman’s protection for 
the finger. Simmonds. 

FiN'GgR-STONE, «. (Geol.) A fossil resembling 
an arrow. Johnson. 
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FlN'GglR-WATCII (-wSch), n. 
work. 


A sort of clock- 
Butler. 

FIN'GLE-FAn'GLE, n. [SeeFANGLE.] A trifle; 
— a burlesque word. Hvdibras. 

P|N-GRI/g 5, n. (Bot.) A plant of the genus 


Clarke. 

■Woollen cloth 
Simmonds. 



Finials. 


Pisonia. 

FL\'GR0M§ (ffng'gromz), n. pi. 
made of combed wool. 

F'lN'l-AL, n. [L.jiSrt/s, the end.] 

{Gothic Arch.) The top or 
finishing of a pinnacle or 
gable ; — sometimes also the 
entire pinnacle. Brands. 

fIn'I-C.VL, a. [From jinell 
Over-nice ; showy without el- 
egance or good taste j spruce ; 
foppi-sh; coxcombical, gaudy. 

Qyn. — Fiffwa? has '^speetto the appearance, man- 
ners, and speoch ; sprues and to appearance and 
dross ; feppiik, to drobs and manners. Ftnicul lu taste 
or manner of tmlshing ; 7 uce or sprurp in appearance ; 
foppish in dress ; gaudy or showy colors or ornaments. 

FIN-T-CAl'I-TY, n. 
noss. [lu] 

FIn'I-CAL-LY, ad. In a finical manner ; foppishly. 

FlN'l-CAL-NJESS* n. The quality of being finical ; 
foppery. WarbuHon. 

FIN'I-ICIN, n. {Omifh.) A variety of pigeon 
having a crest upon the forehead and the upper 
part of the bill written also jdnnikin. 

London. 

fIN'I-kTN, a. rFrom.^ne; perhaps a corruption 
of finiral.’] Precise in trifles ; idly busy. [Col- 
loquial.] Smai't. 


Something finical; finical- 
IVm. JL Prescott. 


FlN’lNG-FOT, n* 
als. 


A vessel used in refining met- 
Ask. 


fLn’^ING, n. 1. The act of one who fines or puri- 
fies ; the process of refining or clarifying liquors. 

2. pL {Mani^actures.) A preparation of isin- 

g lass* gelatine, or other substances, for clarifv- 
ig beer, sirup of sugar, d:c. iStmmoncw. 

FpJVfSfn. [L.] The end ; conclusion. Wilson. 

FlN'lSH, t). <t. IL.Jlnio; lu^nire; S^.fmecer 
or Jlnir ; Fr.^mr.] [». finibkeo ; pp. finish- 
ing, FINISHBD,] 

1. To bring to the end purposed; to com- 
plete $ to aecompUsh. ** Her monument is al- 
most Anished,*^ Shak* 

2# To elaborate ; to perfect ; to polish. 

A ffluitteiiB sonnet thuK, VOttld be 

Worth volumes or loose t>octry. Xhtyden. 

3. To put an end to ; to terminate ; to end. 
God hath aumbered thy kingdom vailjhdfhsd It _ 

JTkm. V. sa 

ISjB. — See AccoMFWSK, OOMPnEipE, Con- 
summation. 

PtN'lSH, V. n. To terminate ; to make an end, 
“ Uis days may^rtwA ere that.^ Shesk. 

FtN'ISH, «. The last touch to a work of art. 


PfN'lSHED fftn'isht), p. a, 1. Completed ; accom- 
plished ; complete. 

2. Perfected; polished. As Jfnished as my 
last work ought to be.” Pope. 

Syn.— See Accomplished, Complete. 

PIn'JSH-FR, n. One who, or that which, finishes 
or completes. 

pIn^ISH-ING, n. 1. The act of one who finishes ; 
completion. 1 Esdr. v. 73. 

2. Finish ; the last touch. Warhurton. 

PIN'ISH-ING, p. a. 1. Completing; final. 

2. Giving a finish to ; perfecting. 

Pl'NITE [ft'nit, W. J. F.Ja. Sm. Wh . ; ft-nit', 5. ; 
fi'nit, P.], a. [L. Jinio ; Jinitus^ to finish ; It. 
4rSp./»M«o; Fr.jJm.] 

1. Having limits ; limited either in time 
power, or dimensions; bounded; terminable; 
— opposed to infinite. 

^ Will he draw out, 

For anger’s sake, finite to infinite.^ MUion, 

2. {Gram.) Expressive of those parts of a 
verb which are limited by person, number, and 
time. Finite verbs are also called personalverha. 

Pl'NIT-^D, a. Made finite. Clissold. 

t Ff'NlTE-LJBsS, a. Without bounds ; boundless ; 
unlimited. Browne. 

FI'NITE-LY, ad. Only within certain limits, or 
to a certain degree. Stillingfieet. 

rPNlTE-N^iSS, n. The quality of being finite, or 
ha\ in g limits ; limitation; finitude. PaUy, 

FI-J\rf'Td, a. [It.] Finished- Craig. 

Fpj^rl' TOR^n. [L.] The horizon. Francis. 

fIn'I-TUDE, n. The state of being finite ; finite- 
ness. Cheyne. N. Brit. Rev. 

The fulncas of the creation, and the finitude of the crea- 
ture. ^ Chahneta. 

fIn’K^IL, n. A Norwegian spirit distilled from 
corn and potatoes. Mitford. 

PlN'LAND-j5R» n. {Geog.) A native or inhabi- 
tant of Finlard ; a Fin. * Murray. 

fIn'L^ISS, a. Wanting fins. A Jinless fish.*’ Shah. 

pTN'L^IT, n. A very small fin. Maunder. 

fIn'lIkb, a. Like fins ; formed as fins. “ Fin~ 
like oars.” Dryden. 

fInN, n. {Geog.) A native or inhabitant of Fin- 
land ; a Finlander ; a Fin. Sir John Stoddart, 

fInned (find], a. Having a broad edge on either 
side, as a plough. Mortimer. 

fIn'N5R-> n. The name of a genus of 

whales, so called from their possessing a dorsal 
hump or fin. Ogilvie. 

PIn'NI-kIn, n. {Omith.') A pigeon with a sort of 
mane as a crest. — See Finikin. Chambers. 

PiN'NISir, a. Relating to the Fins or to Fin- 
land. Ency* 

rlN'N Y, a. Furnished with fins. Finny drove.” 

Spenser. 

FI-N6'9HI-0 [f9-n5'she-5, W. J.\ ff-ii5'cli5, S. K. 
Sm.], n. {fi.Jhiocchio.'] (Bof.) A plant of the 
genus Arethum ; sweet fennel ; Arethum foenic- 
ulum dolce. Loudon. 

F/'Jvrdf, n. jpL [Sp.] The second best wool of 
merino sheep. Loudon. 

fIN'SCAI-E, n. (IcA.) An English name for a 
river fish of the genus Leuctscus ; the rud or 
red-eye ; Lmciscus erythrophthalmus. YarreU. 

pfN'TdBD (-t«d), a. Falmipedous; palmiped; 
palxnated ; web-footed. Ray. 

fLoRD', n. [Sw.l (Geog.) A frith; a rocky 
chasm penetrated by the sea; a rock-bound 
strait or inlet. “ Murray. 

FFP-RIN-OEAsS, n. {Bot.) A species of grass 
of the genus Agrostis, or bent-jirass ; Agrosftis 
siohniferai — called also creeping bent^gretee^ 
and btack couch^grase. BotAh. 

Fl^p-RfTE, n, [From Aom, in Ischia.] (Mtt.) 
A species of opal found in the cavities of vol- 
oanio tufa ; pearl sinter. Dona. 

FXp'PIlN-NT-BtTr ». Five pence;— 'Often con- 
tracted to [Local, Pennsylvania.] BaHlAib. 


FIEE-BLAST 

f FIp'PLE, n. [L.^ftwAr, a clasp.] A stopper o! 
a wind instrument. Bacon. 

FIR, n. [A. S.furhi Ger, fohre; Dan. fyrre\ 
Sw. funi\ W. pyr.) (Bot.) The name of sev- 
eral species of trees belonging to the genus 
AbieSf valuable for timber, pitch, tar, &c., as 
the hemlock-spruce, the Norway-spruce, the 
white, the red, and the black spruce, Ac. Loudojx. 

FIR — AP-PLE, n. The produce of the fir. 

FIRE. 


heat ; heat and light produced by the combus- 
tion of infidinmable substances : — popularly 
one of the four elements, the others being 
earth, air, and water. 

2. The burning of fuel, as on a hearth or in a 

grate. “ By a sea-coal JireP Shah. 

3. A conflagration ; the burning of buildings, 

towns, forests, &c. “ This spark will prove a 
ragmff^re.” i^hah. 

4. Light ; lustre ; radiance. “ Stars, hide 
your^res.” 

5. Torture by burning ; — suffering. ” I am 
come to sendj^Ve on the earth.” Lnike xii. 49. 

6. That which warms, inflames, heats, ani- 
mates, or inspirits : ardor ; fervor. “ A poet’s 
firer Pope. The of love.” ** The wicked 
Jire of lust. ” “ The quick^re of youth.” Shak. 

Greek fire^ (Mil.) an invention of the middle ages, 
which was employed in the wars of the Christians and 
Saracens. The propeity of this fire was to burn briskest 
in water, and to aifihse itself on all sides according 
to the diiection given it. Its composition is not cer- 
tainly known. Mil. Eney. — Running fire, (Mil) the 
rapid firing of a lino of tioops in succession. Mil, 
Ency. — St. .dnthony*e fire, the erysipelas, an eruptive 
fever j—so called liecause St. Anthony was suppose/ 
to cure it miraculously. Hobbjn, 

To set on fire, or to set fire to, to kindle 5 to inflam/’ 

Syn.— See Flame. 

FIRE, V. a. [7. fieed ; pp. pieing, fired.] 

1. To set on fire; to kindle. 

And, like another Helen, fired another Troy. Rrydtn 

2. To warm ; to inflame ; to heat ; to ani 
mate ; to inspirit. 

Fired at the sound, my genius spreads her wing. QoUmiWi 

3. To drive by fire. 

He that parts us shall bring a brand from heaven 
To fire us hence. jSftcd: 

4. To discharge; as, ” To /re a rifle.” 

5. {Farriery.) To cauterize. Johnson 

fIrE, V. n. 1. To take fire j to be kindled ; tc 
kindle, Johnson 

2. To be inflamed with passion. Johnson. 

3. To discharge fire-arms. 

The fainting Dutch remotely jffre. Smith. 

FIRE*— AN-Ni^Hl-LA-TQR,n. An apparatus hold- 
ing a’ chemical composition, which has the ef- 
fect of extinguishing fire. Simmonds. 

FIrb*— ARM§, n. pi. A name for the smaller 
kinds of arms charged vrith powder and balls, 
as guns, pistols, &c. 

FIrE'~AR-r5W, n. An iron dart furnished with 
a match impregnated with powder and sulphur, 
used to set fire to the sails of ships. Buchanan. 

PIre*-bAll, n. 1. a grenade; a ball filled with 
combustibles. South. 

2. {Meteor.) A meteor. Craig. 

FIRE^-BAL-LddN*, A balloon sent up at night* 

with fireworks, which ignite at a regulated 
he^ht. Simmonds. 

PIRE'-bAre, n. A beacon. Clarke. 

PIRB*-bAR-R]PL, n. A sort of small barrel, 
filled with reeds and other combustible mate- 


rials, used in fire-ships. 


London Ency. 


FiRE — bXrs, n. pi. The iron bars used in a grate 
or in the fire-box of a steam-boiler. Simmonds. 

FIre'-BAB-K^IT, n. An iron receptacle for hold- 
ing a small j^rtable grate, with coals, &c., for a 
bed-room. Simmonds, 

PIRE*-bAv-IN, n. A fagot smeared with pitch 
for incendiary purposes. Bum. 

PIEB'-BLAst, n. A species of blast, as pf fire, 
afiecting plants or fruit-trees. Brands. 
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FIRE-BOARD 


FIRMNESS 


riRE' .BOARDj A chimney-board. Clarhe. 

FlRE' -b66m§, n, pL {Xaut.) Long booms, hav- 
ing a goose-neck to slip on a bolt in a ship's 
w^es, their ends being formed with open prongs, 
through which a rope is reeved and carried round 
the vessel, to keep an enemy’s boats from get- 
ting alongside in the night. Burn* 

FIRE'BOTE, {Law,) An allowance of wood or 
fuel for fire in the house of a tenant. Blackstoiie. 

FIRE'— BOX, n. The box or chamber in which 
the fire is placed in a locomotive engine or in a 
steam-boiler. kiifnmonds. 

PIRE' brand, n, 1. A piece of wood kindled or 
partly burnt. ^ U Estrange, 

2. An incendiary ; one wbo inflames fac- 
tions. Bacon, 

FIRE'— BRIcK, n. A very hard kind of brick, 
made of fire-clay. Francis, 

FIRE'— BRId^^E, n. The partition at the inner 
end of the furnace of a steam-boiler, over which 
the products of combustion pass to the flues, 
and 80 cause the flame to impinge on the bot- 
tom of the boiler. Ogilme, 

FIRE'— BRJ-GAdE', n. A body of firemen trained 
to manage fire-engines. Simmonds, 

FIRE'— ERfS^SH, n, A brush used to sweep the 
hearth with. tiwift. 

pIrb'— B tJcK-JIT, n. A light canvas or leather 
pail, used by firemen to convey vrzter, Simmonds. j 

FIRE'-CLAd, a. Clad with fire. Clarke, 

PIKE'— OLAY, n, {Min,) A refractory clay, being 
nearly a pure sxlicite of alumina; — used for 
making fire-bricks and gas-retorts. Simmonds. 

FIRE'— C6 OK, n, A cock or plug to let out water 
from the main pipes, to extinguish fire. Ash, 

FIRE'— C6M-PA-NY* A company of men at- 
tached to a fire-engine. Clarke, 

FIRE'— CRAok-?JR, n. A preparation of gun- 
powder, &c., to be fired for aniusemont, im- 
ported from China; a cracker. Simmo7ids. 

FXRE'— CROSS, n. An ancient signal in Scotland 
for the nation to take arms, consisting of two 
firebrands placed in tbe fashion of a cross, and 
pitched upon the point of a spear. Hayward, 

FIRE'— dAmp, n. The explosive carhuretted hy- 
drogen gas in coal-mines. Brande, 

pIRE'— d6g, n. An andiron. Simmonds, 

FiRE'DRAKE, n, A fiery serpent or meteor. Ash, 

FIRE'— BAT-?R, n, 1. A kind of juggler who 
pretends to eat fire. ‘ Ash, 

2. One who seeks danger needle.ssly ; a mock 
hero ; a madman, 

FfRE'-fiN-g^lNE (ftr'^n-jin), n. An hydraulic 
machine for throwing water to a great height, 
to extinguish fires. 

FIRE'— ^S-CApe', n. An instrument or machine 
to escape from the higher parts of a building 
when on fire. P. Cyc, 

PFRE'— EYED (ftr'td), a. Having eyes of fire. 

** Fire-eyed fury.” Shak. 

FIre'-fAV-IN, n. A bundle of brushwood used 
in fire-ships. Craig. 

PIRE'PLAirE, n. {Ich,) A fish of the ray kind; 
the common trygon; the sting-ray; Tryoon 
pastinaca, Eng, Cyc, 

FlRE^-PLY, n. {Ent,) An insect which emits, at 
night, a vivid light ; a name applied particularly 
to the Elater noctilutnis of South America, Cu- 
ba, &c., and to the Lampyris noctiluca, or fc- 
maU glow-worm. P. Cyc. Brande, 

FIRE'— GUARD, n, A frame of wire, placed be- 
fore a fireplace to protect against fire. W, Ency, 

fTrE'-HOOK (-hfik), n. A large hook used in 
pulling down buildings on fire, to prevent the 
destruction of other property. Crhtg* 

FlRE'-lN-StHR'ANOB (-th4r'?m8), n. An indem- 
nity against loss from fire, Simmonds, 

FfRE'— rR-ON§ n,pL Andirons, shov- 
el, tongs, and poker; a fire-set. Smart, 


PIRE'-KILN (-kll), n. An oven or place for heat- 
ing any thing. Simmonds. 

FIRE'L?SS, £s. Destitute of fire. Brome. 

FiRE'LOCK, n. 1. A gun discharged by striking 
steel with flint. . Gay, 

2. {Mil.) A general name for the infantry 
musket. Mil, Ency, 

FlRE'-MAK-ER, n. One who makes fires. Addison, 

FiRE'MAN, n . ; pL FiBEMEN. 1. One who is em- 
ployed’ to extinguish fires. Gay. 

2, One whose business it is to tend the fires of 
a furnace or steam-engine ; a stoker. Simmonds, 

F1RE'-MAS-T|IR, n, {Mil.) An officer of artillery, 
wbo superintends the composition of all fire- 
works. Todd, 

PIRE'-NEW (-nu), a. Hew from the forge ; brand- 
new. “ Fire-new words.” Shak. 

FlRE'-f)F-F|CE, n. An office for issuing policies 
of insurance against fire. Todd. 

FIRE'— OR'D^-AL, n, {Law,) The ordeal or trial 
by red-hot iron. Blackstone, 

FIRE'— P An, n, 1. A pan for holding fire. Bacon, 
2. In a gun, the receptacle for the piiming 
powder. Johnson, 

FIRE'PLACE, n, A place in a chimney for a fire ; 
a health, Smollett, 

FiRE'— PLG g, w. a plug in a pipe to supply 

water in case of fire ; a fire-cock. Todd, 


I FIRE'-POT, n, {Mil.) An earthen pot to enclose 
a grenade. Ash, 

PIRE'-PR66p, a. Proof against fire. W, Efwy, 

F!RE'-au:ENCH-|NG, a, Quenching or extin- 
guishing fire. Clarke. 

FiR'IlR, n. One who fires or sets on fire ; an in- 
cendiary. Carew, 

FIRE'— SCREEN, n, A screen or protection from 
fire. More. 

FIRE'-SiST, n. Irons for the fire ; andirons, shov- 
el, tongs, and poker ; fire-irons. Morse. 

FIRE'— SHIp, n. (Maid.) A ship filled with com- 
bustibles, and fitted with grappling-hooks, to 
set fire to an enemy's ships. Wiseman, 

FIRE'— SH6v-EL (-shiSv-vl), n. An instrument for 
taking up hot ashes and coals of fire. Browne. 

FlRE'srDB, n, 1. A place near the fire ; the 
hearth ; the chimney. “ JTor winter talk by the 
^restdeJ* Bacon. 

2. Home ; domestic life or pleasures. 

PIRE'SIDE, a. 1. Pertaining to the hearth. 

2, Pertaining to home ; domestic; as, Fire- \ 
side enjoyments.” Qu. Rev. \ 

fIre'STIck, n, A lighted sticker brand. JDigby. j 

FIRE'STONE, n. 1. A name formerly given to I 
iron pyrites, or sulphurot of iron, which was 
considered a stone, and used to strike fire with 
steel. Mortimer, 

2, A stone which stands great heat when ex- 
posed to the action of fire. Craig, 

FIRE'~T()\^-JBIR, n. A sort of lighthouse. Bryant, 

FiRE — TUBE, n. A pipe flue. Simmonds, 

FIRE' ward, \n,X man who has the charge 

PIRB'wAr-DEN, > in directing about extinguish- 
ing fires ; a head-fireman. Jlale. 

FiRE'-WEED, n. {Bot.) An annual American 
plant or weed, very common and troublesome 
on lands recently cleared and burnt over ; hawk- 
weed ; Senecio hicracifolius. London. 


weed ; Senecio tdcracifolius. Loudon. 

FlHB'WOOD (-wild), n, Wood for fuel. 

FIRE'WORK^ER (-wUrk'er), n. An officer of ar- 
tillei y, subordinate to the Jfre-wasfer, now called 
the second lieutenant. Mil. Ency, 

FiRE'WORKS (-wttrks), n, pi. Preparations of 
sulphur, nitre, and charcoal, such as rockets, 
squibs, serpents, &c,,to be fired for amusement ; 
pyrotechnical shows ; pyrotechnics. 

PfRB'-WOR-SHIP (-wilr-sbip), n. Adoration of 
fire ; the worship of the ancient Persians or 
Hagians, the establishment of which is aserth^ 
to ^roaster. Bryant, 


FIRB'-WOR'SHIP-PER (fir'wUr'shjp-cr), n. One 
who worships fire. Matcnce 

FIR'ING, n, 1. The act of one who fires; appli- 
cation of fire or heat. 

2. A discharge of guns. ^ 

3 . Fuel; firewood. MoHimcr, 

4. {Farriery & Surg.) An operation per- 

formed by burning a part with a hot iron; 
cautery. Farm. Ency. 

FiR'ING-lR-ON (-i'yrn), n. {Farriery & Surg.) 
An iron used for firing ; a cautery. Swtmo^idis. 

t FIRK, V. a, [L. ferio.] To whip ; to beat; to 
correct. Shak, 

t FIRK, n. A stroke; a lash. Mudibras, 

FIR'KIN, n. [A. S./eoicer, four ; Dut. ^ Ger. vier ; 
Dan.j'^re; Icel. >’or/r; ^yf,fyra\ and Ami, the 
termination noting diminutivencHS.] 

1. A measure; in general, the fourth of a 
barrel; nine gallons of beer or ale, or seven 
and a half imperial gallons. ^ Brande. 

2. A small vessel of indeterminate capaci- 
ty. Denham, 

FYR'LOT, n, A Scotch dry measure ; — the wheat 
firlot contains nearly a bushel ; the barley firlot 
nearly a bushel and a half. Burke, 

FlKMf a. [h.Jirmusi It. fermo; Bp.jflrmo; Fr. 

1. Mroi’i:: robust: — fixed; closely com- 

p (I : ; solid; not fluid; not soft. 

2. CoiL-ii'.ii steady; resolute; unshaken; 
stable ; steadfast ; fast. 

And the gracious promise thou hast made. Jh'inh'n, 

Sy33^. — That is firm winch is not easily shakon ; 
that IS fijerl which is fastened tosoinerlung else ; that 
is solid which is not hollow ; that is stable or stradfiist 
which IS not easily moved ; that is constant which is 
not liable to change or interruption, A firm pillar j 
fixed to the wall ; firm principle; fired attention; a 
solid mass or reason ; a stable, character ; steadfast 
friendship; a constant attachment or aim. — Bee 
Hard, Robust. 

F’IRRT, n, ['‘Originally a signature by which a 
writing wsLS^/irmed, or rendered valid.” *Swrtr^.] 
The poisons composing a partnership taken col- 
lects ely, or the name or names which a mer- 
cantile or manuf.ictunng house subscribes, and 
under which it cariies on business. Burke, 

pYrm, V. a. [L./rwo ; It. fennare\ Sytt.firmarx 
Ft.fermcfr.'] To settle ; to confirm j to fix. [u.] 

Proceed, and firm those omens thou hast made. Po;w« 

FIR'MA-Mj&NT, n. [L, firmamentum\ JirmOy 
fix ; Ifirmusy fi.xed ; It. fermametdo ; Sp.^rjw«- 
menfo ; Fr, firmament.) 

1. f Foundation ; basis; support. 

Custom is the sanction or the of the Isw. 

Up, Taylor, 

2. In the language of the old astronomers, 

the orb of the fixed stars, or the most remote of 
all the celestial spheres. Brands, 

3. Celestial expanse ; the heavens ; sky. 

The spacious on high, 

With all th« liluc, ethereal sky, 

And spangled heavens, a shining fiame, 

Th^r great Original proclaim, AddUton, 

FYR-MA-MfiN'TAL, a, delating to the firma- 
ment ; celestial. Dryden, 

FYr'MAN, n. A mandate or cer- 

tificate issued bsr the sovereign of Turkey, Per- 
sia, &c., for various purposcH ; a passport, per- 
mit, or license ; — also written and pnmouncc^d 
fir-fiutunl and/er-mdn.'. Sir T, Herbert, 

FYrme, n, {Ber.) A term applied to a cross pat- 

I tee throughout, Craig, 

i FYRM'-POOT-ED (mt'ed), a. Standing firmlv; 
walking without stumbling. Vrmg, 

f FYRM'J-TUDE, «. \luJtrm%tttdoi Jlrmust firm.] 
Stability ; firmness. Bp. HtUL 

tFlRM'l-TY» «• Quality of being 

firm; strength; fimness. CMSingworth, 

FYrm'LESS» Detached from substance. Rope, 

FYbm'LY, ad. In a firm manner ; strongly* 

FYrm'NESS, n. 1. The quality of being firm » 
stability; strength; solidity. C?wim<4 

2. Steadiness; constancy. mohlejlrm- 

nesa to your friend.” SemtmtmL 

Syn.— See Const AKOY. 
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c Eldest: first-born. 

; Milton, 


FIRST 

First, a. [A. ^,fyrsti superlative fior^ far; 
f(Br, a journey ; faran^ to go : — Dut. eerst ; Ger. 
far'^x Da'tL,fi/rste\ lce\, fyrstCy fm'stL'\ The 
ordinal of onei — noting precedence; earliest 
in time ; foremost in space, rank, station, or 
estimation. “ Man’s disobedience.** Mil- 
ton, This first encounter.*^ “ The Jirst of all 
your chief affairs.** Shak, 

FfRST, ad. Before all others, or before any thing 
else. “ The ripest fruit Jirst falls.’* Shak, 

Jtt Jirst j at the beginning. or last, at one 
time or another. 

FIRST, 71. (3fus.) The upper part of a duet, trio, 
quartet, &c., either vocal or instrumental. Moore, 

pirst'-b^:-gGt', 

FlRST*-B^;-GdT*TEN, 

FIRST'— BORN, n. The eldest child ; the first in 
the order of nativity. Locke, 

FYrsT'— B( jRN, a. First in order of birth ; eldest. 

Offspring of heaven, Milton. 

FYest'— 0R5-AT']5D>«» Created before something 
else. “ 0 JirsUcreated beam ! ’* Milton, 

FIRST'— FLOOR, n. 1. The floor or story above 
the basement. [Eng.] 

2. The basement of a building. [U. S.] 

FYRST'— FrOit, a. Original ; earliest. Congreoe. 

FlRST'-PRtriTS (-frats), w. pi, 1. Whatever the 
season earliest produces or matures. 

A awep*'' I,., hro”7’'t. 

Fir$t- , 'iiv, i.i- .• < * • a I'! . !■ . ! 'i.' . Milton 

2. First profit ; the earliest effects. 

We offer you the of our wounds. M\ddleton. 

3. {Feudal Law.') One year’s profits of land 

■which belonged to the king on the death of a 
tenant m cajjite. Burrill. 

4. {Eng, Eccl, Law.) The first year’s profits 

of every benefice or spiritual living, anciently 
paid by the incumbent to the pope, but trans- 
ferred to the crown at the time of the reforma- 
tion. Burnll, 

fYrsT'-HAnd, a, {Com.) Obtained direct from 
the maker, shipper, or wholesale dealer; — op- 
posed to seconadiand. Simmonds, 

fYrsTXJNG, a. First produced. “ Firstkng 
males.” Dent, xv. 19. 

FfRST'LJNG, n. The first produce or offspring. 
firstlings of the flock.” ^ope. 

PYRST'LY, ad. In the first place; before any 
thing else ; first. Ld, Eldon. Ent.Ci'it, Qu. Rev. 

JSSsr It is sometimes used by respectable writers in- 
stead of ; but It IS not authorised by the English 
dictionaries. Borne late authors use Jirstlif fot the 
sake of its more accordant sound with iet.on.dhj, third- 
ly, See,” Smart, 

FIRST '-RATE, a. 1. Of the highest excellence ; 
superior; preeminent. *‘A man ot first-7'ate 
abilities.” Todd. 

2. {Naval.) Being of the first class, as a 
ship of war. Bmm. 

FXRST'-RATE, n. {Naut.) A ship of the first 
class ; a ship carrying from 74 to 120 guns ; a 
three-decker. Btirn. 


FIRTH, n, A frith. — See Frith. 


Douglas. 


FfR'-TREE, n. {Bot.) A tree of the genus Abies ; 
the fir. — See Fir- Addison. 

FYR'-WOOD (-wild), n, [A. ^,furhrwudu.’\ The 
wood of the fir-tree. Burney, 

PiSO, n. It. Sp.j^co; Fr.j^c.] A 

public or state treasury. Burke. 

FYs'CvILjW. 1, Exchequer; public revenue. *‘The 
ordinary and receipt.” Bacon, 

2, A treasurer. Swviburm. 

3, An officer who acts as public prosecutor 

in criminal cases. [Scotland.) Craig, 

4, [Sp- fiscal.) An attorney-general. — An 
informer; oensurer. [SpaiUf] Velmgjm, 

Fls'CAtj [Fr..^ac«l.] Belonging to the public 
treasury ; rwatii^ to the pecuniary interests of 
the state ; finaneSl. “ Fiscal difficulties.”Bt«rA». 

Pla^H'^JR-ITE, n, {Min.) A native hydrated 

S hosphate or alumina; — so called from its 
iscoverer, Fischer, Brande, 
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rISH,n. [Goth.^e^; A.S.^sc; Dut.viseh; Get, 
fisch ; l5an. <Sr Sw. Jisk ; Icehfiskr, — L, piscis ; 
lt,pesce; Sp,pez; Ft, poisson.) 

1. An animal that inhabits the water, verte- 
brated, oviparous or viviparous, breathing by 
means of or gills, having one auricle 
and one \ t'r' c* :c. the heart, cold led blood, 
and extremities formed for swimming. Agassiz. 

popular language, the term^sA is erroneous- 
ly applied to the Cetacea, as the whale, porpoise, dol- 
phin, &c., which are mammalia, and breathe by 
lungs. It IS also applied, in such compounds as 
shell -jSsA, to the Crustacea, the Testacea, and tue 
Mollia, or shelless mollusks. 

The word Jish is often used collectively, in- 
stead of the plural Jlshes, 

2, The flesh of fish used as food ; — so termed 
in distinction from the flesh of other animals. 

8. {Arch.) A piece of wood secured to an- 
other to strengthen it. Brands. 

4, {Navt.) A fish-block. Crahb, 

FISH, V. n, [A. S. Jiscia7i ; But. vissche7i.'] [i. 
FISHED ; pp. FISHING, PISHED.] 

1. To be employed in catching fish; to try to 

catch fish. Walton, 

2. To seek to draw forth ; to try to take by 

artifice. “Others fish, with craft, for great 
opinion.” iShak. 

FIsH, t\ a, 1. To draw out of water as fish. Rope, 

2. {Naut.) To raise the flukes of an anchor 
upon the gunwale; — also, to strengthen, as a 
spar by putting in or fastening on another 
piece. Da7ia. 

To jish out, to elicit or draw out by artifice. .Addison. 

FTsh'-BAs-KET, n, A large flat or deep wicker 
basket for holding or carrying fish. Sim7nonds. 

FISII'-BEAM, n. {Carp.) A beam which bellies 
out on the under side. Ogtlvie. 

fIsh'-BLOCK, n. (Naut.) A machine vyhich 
draws up the flukes of the anchor to the bow 
of the snip. Crahb. 

pIsH'-OArv-^IR-j w. a silver knife for helping to 
fish at table ; a fish-knife ; a fish-slice ; a fish- 
trowel. Simmonds, 

PiSH -DAY, n, A day on which fish is eaten. 

Addison, 

FlSH'^lR, n, 1, One who fishes ; a fisherman. 

2. {Zodl.) A North American quadruped, val- 
uable for its fur ; the fisher weasel, or pekan ; 
Mustcla Canade7isis, C7'aig. 

FfSH'^;R-BOAT, n, A boat used for fishing. 

fIsH'ER-MAN, n. ; pi. fishermen. 1. One whose 
employment is to catch fish ; a fisher. Waller. 

2. A vessel employed in the fisheries. Boag. 

FlSirjpR-TCJl^N, n, A town inhabited by fisher- 
men. Clarendon. 

PlSH'^lR-Y, n. 1. The business or employment 
of catching fish. Addison. 

2. A place, generally near the coast, or in an 
estuary or river, where fishes are taken in large 
quantities at certain seasons of the year- Fitt. 

fIsiI'— PAg, n. \fish and fagJ) A woman who 
sells fish ; a fisWoman. Simmonds. 

FlSH '—FLAKE, n. A frame covered with fagots 
for the purpose of drying fish. [U. S.] Bartlett, 

fISH'fO’L, a. Abounding or stored with fish, 
“ My fishful pond.” Carew, 

pIsh'—GARTH, n. \Jish and garth^ A dam or 
wear in a river for the taking of fish. Crabh. 

pISH'jGIG, n, A kind of haamoon or spear, with 
several barbed prongs, ana a line attached to 
it;— used for striking fish at sea; — written 
also Jkigig* Simmonds. 

PlSH'--GLUB, n. Isinglass. Booth, 

FiSH'-HAWK, n. (Omith.) A bird of the family 
Falconidee', the bald buzsard, ospray, or fisbing- 
eagle; fishing-hawk; Falco halimtus of Lin- 
n»us. F4ng, Cya, 

pIsH'— HOOK (bilk), n. A hook for catching fish, 
made usually with a barb on one side. 

PlSE'l-P'S', V. a, p. FISKIFIED ; pp, fishifyino, 

FieHiFiBD.] To turn to fish. [A cant word.] 

0 flesh, flesh, bow art thou Jlsfaified I Shak, 

FiSH't-NiISS, n. The state of being fishy. Pmnmt, 


FISSION 

fIsH'JNG, rt* 1. The art or the practice of catch- 
ing fish. Walton. 

2. A fishery. “A good toivn, having both a 
good haven and a plentiful Spenser, 

FISH'ING, p. a. Pertaining to the catching of 
fish; as, “ smack *^ ; A fishmg toym,** 

FISH'ING— BOAT, n. A boat employed in fishing. 

fIsH'ING-EA'GLE, n. The fish-hawk, or ospray; 
Falco haliestus, Eng. Cyc, 

fIsh'ING— PLY, n. A bait used for catching fish. 

FiSH'iNG— FR6 g, n. {Ich.) A voracious fish, 
with a very large head, of the genus Lophius ; 
the angler ; Lophius piseatoHus. Yarrell 

fYsh'JNG— hAWK, n. See Fish-hawk. Eng. Cyc. 

FlSII'lNG-HOOK (-lifik), A fish-hook. CraJbh. 

fIsh'JNG^LINE, n, A line used in catching fish. 

FlSII'lNG-PLACE, n. A fishery. Clarke, 

FISH'ING— ROD, n, A long, slender rod or pole 
to which a line is fastened for angling. Crabb. 

FlSH'-KfiT-TLE, n. A kettle in which fish are 
boiled. 

PISH —KNIFE (-nlf], n, A broad flat knife for 
serving fish at table ; a fish-carver ; a fish-slice ; 
a fish-trowel. SimmoTids. 

FlSH'LIKE, a. Resembling fish. Shak. 

pYsh'— MAR-KET, A place where fish is ofr 

fered for sale. Savage, 

PlSU'— mAw, w. The sound, or air-bladder, of a fish. 

In the eastern seas, a large trade is earned on in Jlsh-maws, 
which are sent to China and used as glue, See. tSinvmo^ida, 

PYsiI'— MEAL, A meal offish. Sharp. 

pISH'— M oN-G^R (-mung'gcr), n. A dealer in fish. 

“ I fear to play the Jish-monger," Careto. 

PIsii'— POND, n, A small pond in which fish are 
kept. Mortimer, 

fISII'-p66l, n, A pond or pool for fish. Prior, 

FISH'— P5t, 71, A wicker basket or enclosure 
sunk with a cork float attached, for catching 
crabs, lobsters, <Stc. Shnmonds, 

pIsh'-r66m, n, {Naut.) A space between the 
afterhold and spirit-room of a ship. Mar, Diet, 

FiSH'-SCALE, n. The scale of a fish. mil, 

fYsh'-SKYn, n. The skin of a fish. Mall, 

Fish-skin disease, ichthyosis ; a horny or scaly con- 
dition of the skm. * Dunghson, 

FiSH'— SLICE, n. A broad knife, commonly of 
silver, for cutting up and serving out fish at 
table; a fish-carver; a fish-knife. Ogilme, 

fIsh'-SPEAR, n, A dart or spear for striking 
fish. Job xli. f. 

PIsH'-TAO-KLE, n, (Naut.) A tackle used for 
raising the flukes of an anchor to the gunwale 
of a ship. Dana, 

FiSH'— TR5\^-5L, n, A broad flat knife for serv- 
ing fish; a fish-slice; a fish-carver; a fish*, 
knife. Clarke, 

FlSII'— vAN, n. 1. a light spring cart for trans.. 
porting fish. Simmonds, 

2. A railway truck set apart for fish.iSVmmon<id. 

PISII'— WfPB, n. A woman who cries or sells 
fish. “ I heard it of a fish-wifeJ* Beau. ^ FI. 

fIsiI'— WOM-AN (-•wfim-^n), n, A woman who 
sells fish. * Warton, 

pIsH'Y, a, 1. Like, or relating to, fish. A fishy 

fumL” Milto7i. “ A fishy extremity.” Bro^one. 
2. Inhabited by fisn. “ The fishy flood. ’’Pope. 

fPlSK, V, n, [A. S. fysaw; Sw.^sco.] To run 
about. “ A fiski7ig housewife.” Cotgrave, 

PIS-BI-c5s'TATE, a, (Xj,findo,Jissus, to cleave, 
and costatm, having nbs ; costa, a rib ,] Having 
the ribs divided. Craig, 

pIs'SILB, a, [li.fi8silts ; fi7ido,fisste8, to cleave j 
It. ; Sp. j^7.] That may be cleft, split or 
divided in the direction of the grain, as •wood, 
or of the natural joints, as mica. * JGyer. 

FIS-SlL'l-TY> w. Quality of being fissfle. Bailey, 

PiS'SIpN (flsh'un), n. A cleaving. Bfwide 
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FISSIPARISM 


FIX 


FjS-SlP'A“Ri§M’, n. {ZoQh & Bot,) Beproduction 
by spontaneous subdivision. Roget. 

F|S-SlP'A-ROCS, a. \Jjnfindo^ fissus^ to cleave, 
and pdrio^ to produce.] {ZooL & Bot.) Noting 
a generation or production by a spontaneous 
division of the body of the parent into two or 
more parts, each of which becomes a perfect 
living animal. Ovoen^ 

fIs'SI-P£d, a, pL. Jindo, jfissus, to cleave, and 
peSi pediSf the foot ; lt.^stpede ; Br.JissijpedeJ] 
XZouL) Having the toes separated. Browne, 

Fts'SI-P^D, n {ZoblJ) An animal which has no 
membrane between the toes. Craig. 

PiS-Sl-ROS'TRAIi, a. \^.findOfJissus, to cleave, 
and rostrum^ a beak ; Fx.jfissirostre,'] (Ormth.) 
Pertaining to the Fissirostres ; having a beak 
which opens widely. Gray. 

Fls-SI’^RdS'TRE^f n. pi. \Jj, ,/i7idOf Jissws^ to 
cleave, and rostrum, a beak.] {Ornith.) A class 
of birds of the order Passeres, characterized by 
opening the mouth very widely, as the swallow. 
— See Passeres. Gray. 

II FiS'SURE (fish'yar) [fiah'sliur, S. P. ; fisli'shfir, 
IV . ; ftsh'ur, J*. P. Ja . ; flsli'oor, &’;«.], n. [L. 
fissura ; fi7ido,Jis$tts, to cleave ; It. fessura ; Sp. 
fisurai Tr. JissureJ\ 

1. A narrow chasm or opening where a breach 

has been made ; a cleft ; a crevice. “ These per- 
pendicular in the earth.” Goldsmith. 

2. (Anat.) A groove or depression; as, “The 

fissure of the spleen.” Hoblyn. 

II FiS'syRE (ftsh'yur), V. a. To cleave ; to make 
a fissure in. * Wiseman. 

FlST, n. [A. &.fyst ; Diit. wist ; G&r.faust. This 
word is traced by Wackier, Minshezt, Skinner, 
and Junius to A. S.fiisstniafi; G&r.fassen, to 
seize, to fasten upon, or finest, fast; Gex.fieste.’l 
The human hand clinched. 

liOric differeth from rhetoric as thejf&i from the palm; the 
one close, the other at large. Macon. 

fIst, V. a. 1. To strike with the fist. Dryden. 

2. To gripe with the fists. “ Fisting each 
other’s throats.” Shak. 

PlS'TlC, a. Relating to or done by the fist ; pu- 
gilistic. Qu, Rev. 

FlS'TJ-CtlFPS, n. pi. [Jist and cuff.'\ A battle 
with the fist ; a boxing. Sioifit. 

FIS'TI-NOt, n. [Corrupted from pw^ac/ito.] A 
pistachiQ nut. Johnson. 

Fls'Ty-CA, n. [L., a hammer or beetle.'\ A pile- 
driving instrument ; — called also, by workmen, 
a monkey. Craig. 

FiST'y-LA, n . ; pi. PiSTULJE. [L., api^ei] 

1. [Med.) A long, sinuous, pipe-like ulcer, 

with a narrow orifice, and without disposition 
to heal. Hoblyn. 

FMxdce have received diflfercnt names according to the dis- 
charge which they ajBTord, and the organs ui which they are 
seated, as lachrymal, biliary, salivary, synoxtal, vii nitti ;/. 

jOuHgliion. 

2. (fiSfit.) The intermediate sub-quadrangular 

pipe, m insects, which conveys the nectar to the 
pharynx. Maunder-. 

lUtvla in ano, {Med.) fistula of the rectum. — Fis- 
tula iachryrMlis, {Med.) fistula of the lachrymal duct. | 

FlST'y-IiAR, a. [L. fistularis ; It. fistolare ; Sp, 
fistular ; Fr. fiatulaire.'] Relating to a fistula 
or pipe ; hollow. Martin. 

n. (Jch.) A genus of fishes 
having an elongated, tube-like muzzle; the 
tobacco-pipe fish. Baird. 

FleT'U-LA-Ry, a. Fistular. Bhmvt. 

FiST'y-liATE, V. n. To turn or grow to a fistula ; 
to become fistular. BuUokar 

fIst'V-LATE, V. a. To make hollow like a pipe. 
[».] ^ The Strident. 

FiST-y-LFDAN, a pipe.] {ZorJ.) 

A worm resembling Holiihuridm. Brande. 

FlS-T^'Ll-PORM, a. [L. fistula, a pipe, and 
forma, form.] In the form of a tube ; tubular ; 
m round hollow columns. Craig. 

fIst^U-LOSE, a. \h.Jistulosm*, It. fistohso \ Sp. 
fistvdoso ; Fx.fistide^i\ Formed like a fistula ; 
fistular ; fistulous. Hooker. \ 
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fIsT'U-LO&S, a. Having the nature of a fistula ; 
fistular ; fistulose. Wiseman. 

FiT, n. [Etymology uncertain. Skinner suggests 
fight, every fit being a struggle of nature. FI. 
tits ; Fr. vite, quick. Junius, — Fx, fait, a fact ; 
1a. f ado, to do ; factum. TookeJ\ 

1. An attack, paroxysm, or exacerbation of a 
distemper ; a sudden and violent attack of any 
disease, particularly of a disease attended with 
convulsion ; as, “ An epileptic fiti* 

2. Any short return after intermission; an 
interval. 


By fits he breathes, half views the fleeting skies. 
And seals ogam by Jils his swimming eyes. 


Pope. 


3. Any sudden and temporary affection. 

“ These sullen Shak. “A^tf of melan- 

choly.” Addison. “ By ^^5 and starts.” Roget. 

4. Disorder; distemperature. The fits of 

the season.” ^ Shak. 

6- t [A. S.fitt, a song; But. vitten, to sing.] 
A part of a song or poem ; a canto. Spenser. 

6. t A strain in music. “ The trumpets blow 
a Jit.” Old Poem. 

‘7. Adjustment of dress to the body. Clarke. 

TiT, a. [FI. vitten. Kilian, Johnson. — Fx.fiait, 
a fact. Skinner. — See Feat.] 

1. Having the necessary qualifications ; qual- 
ified. “ Y ou an officer fit for the place ! ” Shak. 

2. Suitable ; proper ; becoming ; convenient ; 
meet ; appropriate ; apt ; befitting. 

Is it fit 

To labor after other knowledge so. 

And thine own nearest, dearest self not know’ Zasigford. 

Sym— See Appropriate, Becomins, Con- 
venient. 

FIT, V. a. [t. FITTED ; pp, FITTING, FITTED.] 

1. To suit ; to adapt ; to adjust. 

The carpenter marketh it out with a line ; he fitteth it with 
planes. Isa. xUv. 18. 

2. To accommodate or provide with some- 
thing suitable. Fit me with such weeds.” 
“ Every true man’s apparel fits your thief.” Shak. 

3. To prepare ; to get ready ; to qualify ; to 

equip, “ I am not fitted for ’t.” Shak. 

4. To be adapted to ; to become. 

The same things, sir, fit not you and me. Meau. If FI. 

To fit out, to furnistx; to equip; to supply with 
necessaries. “ He fitted out squadrons.” Chesterfield. 
^To fit up, to make ready; to make proper foi the 
use or reception of any one. “ He has fitted up his 
farm.” Pope. 

Syn. — To fit is to provide one’s self with proper 
qualitications ; to suit is to providi^ with what is 
agreeable. We fii ourselves for the thing ; we suit 
the thing to ourselves. A proper education fits or 
qualifies a person for a station ; and what is pleasing 
suits his taste. A shoe is made to fit the foot ; a coat, 
to fit the body. Thiii^ are adapted to their uses, ad- 
justed to thoir position, and accommodated to each 
other. -* See auAUFY. 

fIt, V. n. 1. To be proper ; to be becoming. 

Nor fits it to prolong the fSast Pope. 

2, To be suited; to be adapted; as, “The 
garment well.” 

t fIt, p. from fight. Fought. Congreve. 

FlTCH, 1. A chick-pea; a vetch, Bzek. iv. 9. 
2. The fur of the fitchew. 


pItoh'at, ^ 


Walion. 


PiTCH'iiT, ) Same as Fitchew. 

FItch'EW (flch'8), n. [Derivation uncertain. — 
Dut. visse, fisse, vitche ; Fr, fissau. Rickard^ 
son.} The European polecat, or foumart. Bell 

+ FItch'Y, a. Having fitches ; vetchy. Fuller. 

FtT'F'Oh, a. Full of fits or paroxysms ; fickle. 

After life’s fitful fever he sleeps well. Shak. 

FfT'LY, Properly; justly ; commodiously, 

f n. Something fitted to an oxid..Shak. 

fIt'N^ISS, n. The quality or the state of being 
fit; suitableness; propriety. 

Always the fitness of the means respect Blachmors. 

■f* fIT^T iJik-BLE, a. Suitable ; fit. Shertcood* 

PIt^TED,^, a. Made suitable; adapted; suitable. 

FlT^TEB-NfiSS, n. The state of being fitted or 
adapted. H, More. 

PiT'TER, n. 1. He who, or that which, fits or 
confers fitness. Mortimer. 


2. One who conducts the sales between the 

owner of a coal-pit and a shipper of coals; a 
eoal-fitter. . Simmon^. 

3. A weigher at the mint. Stmmonas. 

4. [It. feUa, slice, bit ; Ger. fetzen, shred, 

rag.l A small piece; a fragment. “Alas! he’s 
all to fitters.” Beau. ^ FI, 

FIT'TING, p. a. 1. Suiting ; adapting. 

2. Fit; proper. for a princess. SAoja!. 

fIt'TING-LY, ad. Properly ; suitably. More. 

FIt'T|NG-n£sS, n. Suitableness. Bp. Taylor. 

FIT'TING-()l^T, n. The furnishing of a ship 
with men, provisions, &c. Craig. 

FlT'TlNG-fjP, n. An equipment; a furnishing ; 
a preparation. Oh. Ob. 

fIt'WEED, n. A plant ; Bryngium foetidiim ; 
so called because considered as a powerful anti- 
hysterical medicine. Grabb- 

FiTZ (fits), n. [Norm. Fr., from L. fiXim\ Fr. 
fils.] A son; — used in composition; as, 
“Ftwherbert, the son of Herbert”; **P'itzxoy, 
the son of the king.” Lower • 

40^ It is commonly used of illegitimate children. 

FIVE, a. & n. [Goth.>?i/; A. Dut. vyf\ 

Gox.fimf‘, Dan. ^ Svr.fem.] Four and one; 
half of ten. 

FfVE'-BAR, a. Having five bars; fivc-barred. 
“ A five-bar gate.” Gay. 

FIVE'-BARRED (-bird), a. Having five bars. “ A 
five-barred gate.” Young. 

FiVE'-CLEFT, a. Divided into five segments ; 
quinquefid. Boag. 

FiVE'-FlN'G^R, n. 1. {Bot.) A species of cinque- 
foil ; Potentilla reptans. Farm. Ency. 

2, A name sometimes given to two species of 
star-fish. ForbeSn 

FIVE'— PiN-jG?RBD, a. Having five fingers, 

FlVE'-PlN'GJPR-TIED, a. United by the whole 
hand. Shak. 

PIVB'-FOld, a. Consisting of five in one ; be- 
ing in fives. Phtkerhy. 

FIVE'-LEAP, n. Cinquefoil ; a grass. Drayton, 

FiVE'-LBAVED (dSvd), a. Having five leaves. 
“ Five-leaved grass.” Barrett, 

FIVE'-LOBED, a. Having five lobes. Clarke, 

FfVE'^PART-^ID, a. Divided into five parts. 

PIVE^— P6INT-J61D, a. Having five points. 

FiVE§, n.pl. 1. A play with a ball, in which 
three fives are counted to the game. Smart. 

2. A disease of horses ; vives. Shak, 

FIVE'— TddTHED (-tdtht), a. Having five teeth. 

FIVE'-VXdved, a. Having five valves. Clarke. 

Fix, V. a. [L.figo,fixus ; lt.ficcare, ox figgere ; Bp, 
fijar\ Fx.Jixer.] p. fixed ; jp.vixisa, fixed.] 

1. To make fast, firm, or stable ; to fasten ; to 
tie ; to attach. 


Fato had fibred too deep 
Her dark fbundations. 


Milton. 


^ 2. To establish ; to settle ; to doternime ; to 
limit; to define ; to appoint. 


In which of all these orbi hath man 
HIb fixed Beat? 


MitUm, 


A, fe, I, 0, 0,1 Y, long ,* A, ife, f, (5, 0, short ; 


3. To direct without variation. “My thoughts 

at present axe fixed on Homer.” Drydm. 

Why arc thine eyea fijxd to the BuUen earth? SMt, 

4. To deprive of volatility; to solidiftr. 

We pronounce concerning gold that It In fixed. Zocke, 

5. t To transfix ; to pierce, 

A bow of Bteel nhaU fix his trembling thigh*. Mmdyte. 

6. To adjust ; to put in order. [IT. S.] 

Synu^To fix is a general term of extensive appli- 
cation. Fix a boundary * fix the eye ; fix atieniioit ; 
^ a bayonet ; J&sten with a rope ; ottaeM iMends, or 
blame 5 jdx or appedm a time ; satde the afihlr ; deter^ 
iittrto the question ; d^ the term ; ISma the price ; 
estabhsA the principle.— See Firm. 

Fix, V, n. JL To settle or remaha pernthxmtly* 

rouen 


Tovr kindiMM haniahet yowr Itev, 
Reitolved to fiJr for ever lure. 


rXn, Fist, FAttj; rtnt, BdU) 
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FLAKE 


2. To become firm ; to lose fluidity. Bacon,. 

To Jiz on^ to settle liie opinion or resolution on j to 

determine or fasten on. “It w© would be happy, we 
mustjic 071 some foundation that can never deceive 
us.” L^Estrange* 

Fix, n. A predicament ; a dilemma; as, “ A bad 
[Am American vulgarism.] BaHlctt. 

FiX'A-BLE, a. That may be fixed. Darwin. 

FIX-A'TION, n. [Sp. Jijacion ; Fr. Jixatio)u'\ 

1. The act of fixing. Glanville. 

Z. The state of being fixed or restrained. A 
fixation and confinement of thought,” Watts. 

3. The state in which a body does not evap- 
orate or become volatile by heat. Bacon. 

4:. Stability; firmness; steadiness. “An un- 
alterable fixation of resolution.** KiUingbeck. 

FIX'^-TURE, n. A gummy composition for the 
hair. Bitnmonds. 


its own weight ; limber : flagging : — not full ; 
not distended ; not tense ; not stifi ; lax* 

Those whose muscles are weak or jtaccid are unapt to pro- 
nounce the letter j . Motder. 

FL.\€-^1D'J-TY, [It, fiaceiditk ; Sp.fiacidez; 
Fr. fiaccidiiel] The state of being flaccid ; lax- 
ity; limberness; want of tension. Wisenuz/i. 

FLAjC'^iD-LY, ad. In a flaccid manner. Clarke. 

FLA€'(;;iD-X£SS, 71. The state of being flaccid ; 
fiaccidjty. Scott. 

FL*lCK'jg;R, V. n. To flutter as a bird. [Local, 
Eng.] WHgkt. 

FLACK'jpT, n. [A. S. fiaxey a flask.] A bottle 
in the form of a barrel. Simmonds. 

PLACK'I?, n. A truss made of straw for protect- 
ing a horse’s back from the creel or basket 
which he carries. Shnmonds. 


FlXED (fikst or flka'^d), p. a. Made fast, firm, 
or stable ; firmly established ; — intently direct- 
ed; fastened: — deprived or destitute of vola- 
tility. 

Ti,ztd air^ the old term for carbonic add. — Fixed 
alkalies, potassa and soda, which are not easily vol- 
atilized ; — distinguished from ammoniay the volatile 
alkali* — Fixed axis, the axis about which a plane 
revolves in the formation of a solid. — Fixed bodies, 
substances which bear great heat without evaporation 
or volatilization. — Fixed oils, the common greasy 
oils, so termed in contradistinction to the volatile oils ; 
as tliey do not evaporate except at a very high temper- 
ature. — Fized; stow, such stars as always retain the 
same apparent position with respect to one another. 

rlX'pD-LY, ffrf, 1. Firmly; fastly. Locke. 

2. hteadihbtly ; intently. Burtiet. 

FlX'^lD-NfiSS, 71. The state of being fixed. 

t FIX-iD'I-TY, 71. Coherence of parts. Boyle. 

FiX'i-TY, n. SeeFix.] Coherence 

of parts ; fixedness ; tenacity. Newton. 

fIxt, p. from fix. Sometimes used for fixed. — 
See Fix. Todd. 

FlXT'yRE (flkat'yur), n. That which is fixed : — 
apiece of furniture fixed to a house, as dis- 
tinguished from a movable ; something fixed or 
immovable. Byron. 

gSS* ** Fixture is a modem word.” Todd. 

FlX'yRE (fiks'ywOi The state of being 

placed ; position. “ The^.»wrc of her eye.** Shak. 

2. Firmness ; stable state. Skak. 

pIz'jSIg, n. 1. A kind of harooon to strike fish ; 

— properly ujishaig . — See Fishgio. Herbert. 

2. A kind of firework; — probably so called 

from the fizzing or hissing noise it makes on 
explosion. Cotgrave. 

3. A gadding flirt. SkeUon. 

fTzz, or pIz, n. A hissing noise ; a hiss-Haf&'toe/^. 

Fizz, n. [Icel. Jysa.} To fly off: — to hiss; 
to fizzle. Brockets 

fIz'ZLE, 17. n. To emit a hissing noise ; to hiss : 

— to break wind. B. Jonson. 

FIiAb*BJ@R-gAst-jb;d, a. Confounded; abashed. 
[Local and low.] Sir Francis Head. 

FLAb'BI-LY, ad. In a flabby manner. Dr. Alien. 

FLAB'Bi-NiSsS, n. The state or the quality of 
being flabby, Scott. 

FLAb'BY, a. [Probably jktppy. Bichardson. — 
See Flap.] Flaccid; soft; loose; wanting 
firmness, Flabby substances, like muscles 
and membranes,** Faley. 

tFLA'BJglL, n. [L.fiabeUum.’] A fan. Muhet. 

FLA-BiSL*LATE, a. {L.fiod>eUumy a small fan.] 
{Bot.) Fan-shaped; flabelliform, Cray. 

PLAb-¥L-LA^TIQN, M, \Fr. Jiabell&tion.^ The act 
of fanning, or CQolingby use of the td.r3L.Dw%glison. 

FLA-Bfili'Ll-FiJRM, a. [Ju. JkheUum, a small fan, 
and forma, form; Fr. flahelliforme.’] {Bot.) 
Shaped like a fan ; broad and* rounded at the 
summit^ and narrowed at the base. Qray. 

FLAb'ILB, a. {h.fiabiUs ; fi/Oy tb blow.] Subject 
to be blown, [n.] Bcdky. 

FLAj 0*CP Cfl&h W)> [L.fiaoddus ; It. flaeddo ; 

Sp.,>£ascf(^.] w eak and soft ; han^ng do vm by 


FLAg, 17 . [A. S. to fly. Johnso7u L. 

fiacceo ; Sp. flaqiieary to droop, to flag,] [z. 
FLAGGEB; FLAGGING, FLAGGED.] 

1. To hang loose, without stiffness or tension, 

“ Th.e: flagging sails.” Drvden. 

2. To droop; to become languid, weak, or 
faint ; to decline ; to languish. 

Thus reputation is a spur to wit, 

And soma wits Jlag through fear of losing it. Chwper. 

FLAGj 17. a. 1, To let fall into feebleness ; to suf- 
fer to droop, or become languid; to enervate. 
“Nothing so flags the spirits,” Echard. 

2. [From jlagy a species of stone.] To lay 
with broad stones. Sandy s. 

FLAG, n. [Icel. flagan ; "W. fiflag, flag. — A. S. 
fieogan, to fly; because it is moved by any 
wind. Johnson, Ric?iard$on.’\ (Bot.) A water- 
plant of the genus Jm, with a bladed or ensi- 
form leaf- WaltoTz, 

PlAg, n. [A. S. ftean, to flay, Bichardsoii.} 

1. A broad flat stone used for paving; a flag- 
stone. Woodward. 

2. A turf pared off for burning- [Local, 

Eng.] Grose. 

FLAg, w. [But. vlag; Ger.fiagge', Dim, flag; Sw. 
fiagg. This word is referred by Rtoha7^d8on to 
A. S.fieogan, to fly.] A cloth or colors borne 
on a staff as a military or naval ensign. 

46F* In the navy, Jlags borne on the roasts of ves- 
sels not only designate the country to which they be- 
long, but by their position they denote the quality of 
the officer by whom the ship is commanded. 

Syn. — See Sxandabs. « 

To heave ovA the flag, (JSTavt.) to put it out. — T’o 
hang out the white flag, to call for quarter, or to indi- 
cate friendly intentions. ^ — To lower or strike the flag, 
to pull It down upon the cap, or take it in, out of 
respect or submission. — To hang out the red jlag, to 
give a signal of defiance and battle. — of truce, 
(Mil.) a flag carried to an enemy when some pacific 
communication is intended. 

PLAg'— BR66m, n. A broom for sweeping pave- 
ments. Johnson. 

FLA^*BL-LANT, W. ; pi, FLAGELLANTS. [L.flo- 
gcllo, flaqell’ms, to whip ; It. flagellarde ; Sp, 
fiagelantc’, Fr. flageUanXJ] One of a sect of 
Christians that arose in Ita^ in 1260, and that 
maintained the necessity of flagellation. Brands. 

PLA^'BL-LATE, 17 . a. [i. FLAGELLATED ; jqjb. 
FLAGELLATING, FLAGELLATED.] To whip ; tO 

scourge. Cockeram. 

FlA^'BL-LATE, a. (Bot.) Long, narrow, and 
flexible, like the thong of a whip. Gray. 

PLAO-BL-LA'TIQN, n. ^.Jagellafno ; It. fixe- 
getUxzione\ B^p-flagelacioni Fr.flagellaHonJ] Act 
of flageUating ; a whipping ; a scourging. Garth. 

t PL^-^fiLLB', 17. a. XL.fiagello?i To whip ; to 
scourge ; as, “ To flageUe the church.** Bale. 

FLA-pfil/H-PciRM, a. [L. fUxgeTlum, a whip, and 
forma, form; Fr. flageUiforme.'] (Bot.) Re- 
sembling a whipthong. P. Cyc. 

^LUMy n. ; pi, [E.] 1. (Bot.) 
A trailing shoot of a vine ; a young shoot, Bnmde. 

2. (Zo il.) An appendage to the legs of crusta- 
cea resembling a whip. Otom. 

WhWFp-htT (fWj'o-Rt), m [Gr. ; irld- 

yiQS, sideways, and a flute; fiagsolst. 

Portus, Morin.] (Mus.) A small wooaen wind 


j instrument, resembling a flute, but played with a 
mouth-piece at the end ; — often written^^os^e//':;- 

t FLAG''— p£ATH-BR, fi. A feather of a bird's wing 
I next to the body. Booth. 


1 FLAG'GI-NESS, 71 . A flaggy state ; want of ten- 
, sion; laxity. Sherwood. 

FLAG^GfXG, n. 1. The act of drooping or grow- 
ing dull. 

2. A foot-pavement of flag-stones. Clarke. 


FlAg'GY, a. [See Flag, v. n.] 

1. Y^eak; lax; limber; not stiff; not tense, 
Flaggywingsf Dryden. ^Flaggy denser. 

2. Having little or no taste ; insipid, “ A great 

* igy apple.” _ Bacon. 

I. Abounding in, or resembling, the plants 
called Clarke. 


FLA-^["TIOUS (fla-jlsh'us), a. \L. flagitioms \ 
jlagithmi, a disgraceful* act ; It. flag izzoso i Sp, 
iUwicioso.] V ery wicked ; villanous ; atrocious ; 
nigiily criminal ; heinous ; profligate. 

Periiirv is a erin«* of so a notiire. we caxitiot be 

too t-.ti-tul in oialiijur i‘\ cj aisi»^oach towards it. Addison, 
Syn.— See Heinous, Wicked. 


FLA-^lI^TIOUS-LY (fla-jIsh*us-]§), ad. In a fla- 
gitious manner. * Bp. Hall. 

FLA-gl'^TIOyS-Ni^SS (fla-ji8h*us-n^s), n. Qual- 
ity of being flagitious ; extreme Tvickedness. 

FLAg'~OP-FI-CBR» {Nautj) The commander 
of a squadron ; an admiral. Addison. 


FLAg*QN, w, [Fx.flacon\ S-g. fiasco. This word 
is derived by some from A, ^.flaxe, a flask, and 
by others from Gr. Idyaja/oy, a flagon, or L. 
lagena.] 

1. A vessel for holding liquor, generally with a 
long neck, covered at top, and a spout. Fairholt. 

2. A vessel used to contain wine for the eir 
eharist. 


PLA'GRANCB, n. Flagrancy. Bp. Hall. 

PLA*GRAN-GY, n. [L.fiagrantia; Tx.fiagraoice.] 

1. Quality of being: flagrant or burning; heat ; 

fire. “ Afiagrancy in the eyes.** Bacon. 

2. Notoriousness ; glaring impudence. Steel. 

PL A'GR A NT, a. [L.fiagro,JkLgranSy to bum; It. 
§• Sp. Jiaqrarde ; Fr. fiagranC] 

1. Ardent ; burning ; eager. “ Flagrant de- 
sires and affections.’* Hooker. 

2. Flaming into notice ; glaring ; notorious ; 

heinous; enormous. A flagrant e.ct of in- 
justice.” Hurd, 

Syn* — See Heinous. 

FUI-ORAn'TE BEL'LO. [L.] While the wat 
is raging ; during hostilities. MaedmneL 

FJLA-ORAj^^TE DE-LIc^TO. [L.] During the 
commission of the crime. 


FLA'GEANT-LY, ad. In a flagrant manner. 

PLA'GRANT-Nfiss, W- The state of being fla- 
grant ;’ flagrancy. ScoU. 

t FLA 'GRATE, 17, a. [L. fiag7'o, fiagratus.] To 
bum J to injure by fire- GremMU. 

t FL A-GRA'TIQN, n. A conflagration. Lovelace. 

FLAG’-SHIp, n. (Natd.) The ship hearing the 
commander of a fleet, or commanded by a flag- 
officer. Johnson. 

FLAG'— staff, n. The staff or pole on which a 
flag is elevated. Dryden. 

FLAg '-STONE, n. A broad, flat stone used for 
pavement ; a flag. Eng. Cyc. 

PLAg'-WORM (-warm), n. A CTub bred in wa- 
tery places among flags and sedge. 

FLAIL (flal), n. [L.fimeUum, a whip ; 'Fr.jHau,^ 
a flail ; But. vtegel*, Qet.fiegel.] An implement 
for threshing grain by hand, consisting of the 
handle or handstaff, and the swipple, or that 
part that strikes the sheaves. 

Or like a. Ussy ibrosher with », flail Mheik. 

PlAir, t?. n. See Flare. Ask* 

FLAire, n. (Ich.) A fish of the ray kind ; stiin^ 
ray; fire-flaire; Trygon pastinaca. YmrelL 

FLAKE, n. [L- fioccus\ It. fioccoi A. B.fiacea, 
flakes of snow ; But. vloh, a flake j Qer.fiocke.] 
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1. A small flat particle or collection of any 
matter loosely held together ; a flock ; a scale. 

Small parctils which we calU^aAes of snow. Qiew, 

2. A sort of scaffold or platform, made of 

hurdles and supported by stanchions ; — used 
for drying fish. Craig. 

3. pL Hurdles or portable pales for fencing. 

[Scotland.] Jamieso7i, 

4. A sort of carnation of two colo’*^ only, har- 
ing large stripes going through the - ! nug. 

5. (NautS) A small stage hung <'\ei :: 
side, to calk or repair any breach. Ogdiie, 

FLAKE, u. a. p. plaked 5 pp, placing, flaked.] 
To form in flakes or laminae. 

Mould the round hail, ovjldke the fleecy snow. Fope. 

FLAKE, V. n. To break into flakes or laminae ; to 
scale oif. Co7igrece. 

PLAKE'-WHITE, n. The purest white-lead in 
the form of flakes or scales. Ure. 

FLA'Kl-NESS, n. The state of being flaky. Ash. 

FLA'KY, a. 1. Consisting of, or abounding in, 
flakes or small, flat particles- Flaky fires.’’ 
Watts. “ Flaky flames.” Pope. 

2, Resembling, or pertaining to, flakes. A 
flaky consistency,” Browne. 

FLAm, \Goi^.flimmai A. S. fleam, a flight; 
lce\.flim.} 

1. A freak ; a whim ; a fancy. Beaze. ^ FI. 

2. A falsehood; a lie; an illusory pretext. 
<< Cant and cheat, and delusion.*’ tiouth. 

FLAm, V, a. To deceive with a lie ; to delude ; to 
cheat ; to impose upon. tiouth. 

FLAm 'BEA U (flam 'ba), n . ; pi. Fr. fzambea ux ; 
Eng- TLAMEEArs (fldiu'boz^ [Fr.] A torch ; a 
flame ; a lighted tuich. Dry deux. 

FLAM-BO'?’ ANT, n. [Fr., from flamhoyer, to 
shine ; to * flash.] A style of architecture so 
named from the flame-like wavings of its tra- 
cery. Craig. 

FLAME, n. \Jj.flamma ; It. flamma ; Sp. llama ; 
Fr. flamme. W. fflam .] 

1. Inflammable gas in a state of combustion, : 
as it ascends in a stream from a burning body ; 
a blaze ; flare ; flash ; glare. 

Flame is merely atldu film of white, hot vapor. P. Cye. 

2. Fire. 

Jove, Prometheus’ theft allow; 

The Fames he once stole from thee grant him now. CoveUy. 

3. Warmth of thought or feeling ; ardor ; 
fervency; fervor; enthusiasm. 

The same /a»Me, by different ways expressed, 

Glows in the liero’s and the poet's breast. Rowe. 

4. A person loved : — the passion of love. 

hfy heart’s on j^onie, and does like fire 

To hei aspire. CowImv. 

Syn. — Flame and Mate are both ignited vapor, 
produced by the application of fire. Blaze is more 
da>szling and more transient tlmn jlatne. A candle 
burns by Sijtame ; paper, or a light combustiblo, by a i 
bluze ; gunpowder, by a JUttk ; a torch or flambeau, | 
by a jtare ; a conflagration, by a ^lai e. 

FLAME, V. n. [W. Mamio.l [«• flamed ; pp. 

PLAMIVO, PL \.MPP.] 

1. To ‘^hine, as fire ; to burn with emission of 

light ; to blaze. Milton. 

2, To break out in violence of passion; to 

burst forth, like flame. Beau. ^ FI. 


FLAME’L^SQ, a. Without flame. 
less altar.” 


ph L. Px;iAr'f-ivg^; Eng. flA'- 
[L,] (Roman Ant.) The name of any 
* ■ jiTho was * 


!FLAM'ING, p. a. 1. Emitting a flame ; blazing. 
“ A flaming meteor.” Wilkie. 

2. Of a bright, gaudy color ; bright red^ or 

bright yellow. Prior. 

3. violent ; exciting; as, “A flaming speech.** 

FLAM’ING-LY, ad. Radiantly ; most brightly, 

Cbtgrave. 

\ FLA-MIn'GO, n. 5 pi, FLA-MtH'- 
GOE^. IJj. flamma, flame ; 

I Sp. flamenco; Yr.flainant.'] 

(Ormth.) A bird of the or- ]| 

aer Anserea, family Anati- jj 

dw, and sub-family Pheem- 1| 

coptei'ines, remarkable for f / \| 

the extreme length of its | M 

legs and neck, and its flame- if m 

colored, red, or rosy plu- O jj 

mage. Ghray, \ 

FLA-MIN'l-CAL, a Belong- 
ing to a fiamen; flanaini- jr 

ous. Milton. 

FLA-MlN’J-OflS, a. Belong- 

iTJO* s fljiTnPTi • flsnnin— fEu’"OT>c*in fliiTP.Ti^o 
mg 10 a namen, namin- Pua^.uoj-fuu^ >w.u). 

ical. More. 

FLAm-MA-bTl’I-TY, w. Inflammability. Brotone. 

PLAM'MA-BLE, a. That may be inflamed ; in- 
flammable. Smart. 


PLAM'MA-BLE, a. That may be inflamed ; in- 
flammable. Smart. 

t FLAM-MA'TION, n. The act of kindling ox 
setting on fire; inflammation. Browne. 

fFLAM'MlgJ-O’Ds, a. Ih.flammetis.'] Consisting 
of flame, or resembling flame, Flammeous 

Broicne. 


of flame, or resembling flame, 
light.” 


fF^i-AME, V. n. To inflame 5 to excite, Spemer. 

FLA]MB'~c 6 l-QR, n. The color of flame. “A 
, robe of flame-'Color.** ^ B. Jonson. 

FLAME’-o 6L-ORED C-ktll-urd), a. Of the color 
of flame, “ Flame-colored stockings.” Shak. 

FLAME'— EYED (-Id), a. Having eyes like flame. 
^ ‘ Flame-eyed Fury Quarles, 


FLAM-mIf' ^;R-Otls, a. [L, flammifer ; flamma, 
flame, and fe^'O, to bear; lt.flammiferb.’\ Pro- 
ducing flame, [h..] Blount. 

FLAM-MlV'Q-MOtlS, a. \h.flammiromus \ flam- 
ma, flame, and vomo, to vomit,] Vomiting out 
flame, [ii.] Bailey. 

FLA'MY, a. Pertaining to flame ; consistii^ of, 
or like, flame. “ Tl\iq flamy cuirass.** Pope, 

FLAncH, n. 1. A flange. — See w-: — rrr-: — ^ 
Flange. Francis, ^ ’ / 

2 . (Tier.) An ordinary formed 1 ' 
on each side of the shield by 
the segment of a circle. Ogilvie. j 

FLAN-CQ-NADE' (fling-ko-n5d'), L' ’nJ 
I n. [Fr.l i^Feficmg.) A thrust in ^ 

j the flank or side. , Craig. 

FLAn'D^R^-BK^CK, n. A soft brick used for 
! cleaning knives ; bath-brick. Simmonds. 

f PLAng, i. irora fling. Flung. — See Fling. 

FLAng, n. (Mining.) A two-pointed pick used 
by miners- Simmonds. 

FLAN^^E, i>. n. To project outwards. [Various 
j dialects, Eng.] Halliwell. 

FLAn^E, n. A projection. [Craven dialect,] 

W. Carr. 

FLAN^B, n. [“Perhaps from Fr. jsf\ 
fiantfCy a fringe.” Craig. ^ (Meek.) 

A projecting part in any piece of 
mechanism made so as to be screwed ! 

to another part, as at the end of 
pipes, or of the pieces of a shnft; 

— a term applied also to a ledge or 
rim raised on the edge of a wheel, 
to prevent it from running off* a rail. Simmonds. \ 


FLAnK (flangfc), w. ^.flanco; Sp.flanco; Fr. 
flam; O^r.flunke; Han. ; Sw. ^mi^.] 

1. The part of the side of an animal between 


“ Kib flame- 
Sandys. 


IL.J (Homan Ant.) The name of any 
priest who was devoted to the service of one 
particular god, and who received a distinguish- 
ing epithet from the deity to whom he minis- 
tered, as Fiamen Martialis, a priest of Mars. 

W. Smith. 

FLA M'|NG, n. The act of bursting out in flames ; 
a blazing. Bale. 


the ribs and the hip. 

2. (Arch.) The side of a building, of a wall, 

&o., which adjoins the front. Brmde. 

3. (Mil.) Tlxe side of an army, or of any 

division of an army ; the extreme right or the 
extreme left, OampMl. 

4. (Fort.) That part of the bastion which 

reaches from the curtain to the face ; that part 
of a work which is so placed as to defend an^ 
other. Glos. of Mil. Terms. 

5. (Merh.) The straight part of the tooth of 
a wheel, that receives the impulse. Francis. 

FLAnk, V. a. [Fr.^<inowar.] [*. flanked ; pp. 

FLANKING, FLANKED.] 

X. (Mil.) To attack, as a body of troops, on 


the side, or to dispose troops so as to attack 
them. Glos. of Mil. Terms. 

2. (Fort.) To secure on the side. '•^Flanked 
with rocks.” Dryden. 

FLANK, V. n. 1. To border to touch. Butler. 

2. To be posted on the side. Craig. 

FLAnk'ARDI? (flang'kardz), n. pi. (Sporting.) 
The kiiobs or nuts in the flanks of a deer. Craig. 

FLANK'JPR, n. 1. He who, or that which, flanks. 

2. (Mil.) A fortification jutting out so as to 
command the side of an assailing body. “ Beat- 
en .. . out of their flankers J* Sir T. Herbei-t. 

3. pL (Mil.) The most active menandhorses 

in military manoeuvres, employed to secure^ a 
line of march. Craig, 

PLANK'JpR, V. a. 1. To defend by flankers or 
lateral fortifications. T, Herbert. 

2. To attack sideways. Evelyn. 

FLAnks, n. pi. (Man.) A 'wrench or any other 
injury in the back of a horse. Crabh. 

FLAN'N^L, n. [W. giolanen ; gwlan, wool ; Dut. 
flanel; Gt&c.flanell; Een.. flanel. — Ex.flanelle. 
—Perhaps flrom L. lanula, diminutive of Inna, 
wool. jSiimwer.] A soft, nappy, woollen cloth. 

J^atiiral jUtnnel, a harsh fibious texture, sometimes 
found covering meadows, locks, &;c,, after an inun- 
dation, and consisting of inteiwoven filaments of 
confei Vie, with adhcieiif or entangled infiisoii a, crys- 
tals of carbonate of lime, &c. Similar layers are 
frequently found upon the niaigins of pools dtuiiig 
the summer. As the water ev-apoiatcs, the conferva} 
and other organisms remain suppoited upon the Htems 
of rushes, or blades of grass, and, when dry, form the 
so-called natural Jiannel. Micro grayhic Diet. 

FLAn'NBN, a. Made of flannel, [a.] 

In Jlannm robes the coughing ghost does ivalk. Dryden. 

jQggi* “ jP/flnnen, flannel. Various dialects.” JIaVi-‘ 
well. “ Flannen, the vulgar pronunciation of Jlan- 
neV' Brackett. 

FLAn'NJNG, n. (Ai'ch.) The internal splay of a 
■window-jamb, Weale^ 

PLANT, V. n. See Flaunt. 

FLAp, n. [Dut. klap ; Ger. klappe ; Dan. klap ; 
Sw. klapp. “ The similarity observable in the 
applications of the words lap andy/m^ leads to a 
suspicion that they ha vo the same 01 igiu.” Rich- 
anhon. — 80c Lap. See dl&o Clap, and Slap.] 

1. Any thing that hangs broad and loose, fas- 
tened only by one side, as the skirt of a coat. 

There is a noculiar provision for the windpipe, that is, a 
cartilaginous jlap uijon the opening of the larynx. Jirowne. 

2. The motion of any thing broad and loose. 

The slightest jfojp a fly can chase. Gay. 

3. A Stroke ; a slap. Craig. 

4. pi. (Farriery.) A disease in the lips of 

horses. Farrier's Diet, 

flap, V. a. \i. FLAPPED ; pp. flapping, 

FLAPPED.] 

1. To beat 'with a flap or flapper. 

Yet let me fiap this bug -with gilded wings. Pope. 

2. To move \vith a flap, ns something broad, 

“ The raven flapped his wing,” Tickell. 

FLAp, t}.n. 1. To move loosely. flapping 

sail.*’ Byron, 

2, To fall with flaps, or broad parts depend- 
ing. “He had an old, black hat on, that 
flapped'* State Ttials, 

PLAP'DRAg-ON, n. 1. A play in which sweet- 
meats in flame are snatched out of burning 
brandy, and extinguished, before eating, by 
closinjr the mouth. B. Jonson. 

2. The thing eaten in playing flapdragon. 

Ho . . . drinks candles’ ends for ^ajpefmgons. Sttak. 

PLAp'drAg-QN, V. a. To swallow; tp devour. 
“ The 6ea,flapdmgoned it.*’ Skak. 

FLAp'— Eared (flSlp'Srd), a. Having loose and 
broad ears. Shak, 

FLAp'JAck, n. A sort of broad, flat pancake; 
a fried cake ; an apple puff. Shak, 

FLAp'— M diflTHED (fiftp'indfitlid), a. Having loose 
Hps. Shak. 

FlAP'PJ^R, n. He who, or that which, flaps. 

FLARE, V. n. [Etymology uncertain. Johnson 
suggests its alliance with glare; Norm. Fr. 
flaxr, to blow. ^VT. fflair, a puff.] [L flared ; 
pp. FLAKING, FLAKED,] 
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FLARE 
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FLATULENCE 


1. To Q;ive a broad, glaring, unsteady light, as 
a lamp in a current of'air ; to glare. 

Like Jlaring tapers, bnghtpiung as they tv-aste. Goldsmith, 


2, To glitter with transient lustre. 

Speech alone 

Doth vanish like a Jlarmg thing. 

3. To glitter olfen«ively ; to dazzle. 

yyhr" t''? *0 f ‘"g 

11,. . «. ■. . 


O, Marbert. 


initon. 


4. To be in too much light. 

I cannot stay 

Flunng in sunshine all the day. Fnor, 

5. To flutter u*ith a splendid show. Milton. 

With ribbons pendant Jtaring ’bout her head. Shak. 

6. To widen outward in opening. Crabh. 

7. {Naut.') To incline or hang over from a 
perpendicular line, as the sides of a ship. Dana. 

To JLare up, to fly into a passion. 

PLAre, n. 1. An unsteady, broad, offensive light 
or blaze ; glare. Sydney Smith. 

2. Leaf of lard. “ Pig’s fiare''* DungUson. 
Syn.— See Flame. 


FL Arming, p. a. Emitting an unsteady, broad, 
wavering light : — widening outward in opening. 


FLASH, n. [Gr. tp7,6^, flame. Junius. — From 
blaze. Skinner, — From the root of fly. Rich-- 
ardsofi.] 

1. A sudden, quick, transitory blaze. 

The meteor drops, and in a jHask expires. Fope. 

2. A sudden burst, as of wit or mirth. Bacon. 

3. A short, transient state. 

The Persians and Macedonians had It for a flash. Bacon. 

4. A pool of water. [Local.] Pogge. 

5. A body of water driven violently. Johnson. 

6. A sluice or lock on a navigable river, to 

raise the water. Grose. 

7. A preparation for coloring brandy and 
rum, andgivingthem a fictitious ‘^trrn^T^'b Craig. 

8. Cant language, such as is u^c(! uj ’..'•.(no-* 

and gypsies. Grose. 

Syn. — See Flame. 


flash, V. n. [i. PLASHED ; pp. PLASHING, 
PLASHED.] 

1. To exhibit a quick and transient flame ; to 
burst out into a momentary blaze ; to emit a 
sudden light or brilliancy. 

V/ 4 P.iflht I liii. . iM* r *!' in p’' 

"A .r 1 k" o.'d tl oi'jfht »• !>/ pa..!, uA-siy. Cov^r. 

2. To break forth suddenly. 

Every hour 

He flashes into one gross crime or other. ShaX. 

Th&y flash out sometimes into an irregular greatness of 
thought. Felton. 

FLAsh, V. a. 1. To strike or throw up, as 'water. 

He xnCjAy flashed the waves about. Spenser. 

2. To cause to burst forth with a sudden light 
or brilliancy, or with sudden force. 

Limning andj'^os^tinp it with various dyes. Brem&r, 

So much greater is their sin that seek to ^osA out these 
flashings. Ftu'chxxs. 

flash, a. Vile ; low ; as, “ Flash language.” 

Flash lanpiase, language spoken by felons, thieves, 
knaves, and vagabonds. Grose. 

FLASH'JpR, n. 1. He who, or that which, flashes. 

2. A shallow wit ; a jester ; buffoon. Johnson. 

PLAsH'-H6i&SE, to. a house freouented by thieves 
and knaves, and in which stolen goods are re- 
ceived. P, Oyc. 

PL A SH'{-LY, ad. In a flashy manner ; with empty 
show. 


FlAsh'I-NISss, to. The state of beingflashy. Scott. 

FLAsH'ING, to. 1. The act of blazing; a sudden 
burst. Purchas. 

2. (Arch.) A piece of lead or other metal let 
into the joints of a "wall, so as to lap over gut- 
ters, or other conduit pieces, and prevent the 
rain from injuring the interior works. Brands. 


3. Quick ; impulsive ; fiery. “ A tempter al- 

Bunrke. 

4. w ithout force or spirit ; tasteless ; insipid. 
Distilled books ore, like common (UstUled waters, 

tilings, ’ 


5. Flashy ; dashing. Cotgrave. 

flask (12), TO. [Mid. L. Jlasm^ or Jknxa ; It. 
fiasco ; Fort, fiasco ; Sp. fiasco ; Ft. fitosque. 


—A. S.flaxe, ot fiasco Dwt. fiesck ; Gct.fia^che ; 
Dan. Jtaske\ Icel. ^ Sw. fiasha\ Bohemian 
fiasse. — ^.jflask^ " 

1. A bottle for holding liquor, to be carried in 
the pocket. ^''Xfiask of wine.” Southerne. 

2. A powder-horn. Shak. 

3. A bed in a gun-carriage- Bailey. 

4. A shallow frame of wood or of iron, used 

in founderies for holding the sand employed in 
moulding. * Sumnonds. 

5. A ^obular glass vessel, for holding liquids, 
containing about half a gallon. Simmonds. 

FLAs'K^IR, V. TO. To flutter ; to quiver. (Pro- 
vincial, Eng.] Hallitcell. \ 

FLAsk'^T, to. 1. A vessel in which viands are 
served. 

Stands with golden flaskets graced. Fope. 

2. A long, shallow basket. Spenser. 

FLAt, a, [Another form of plat. — Fr. if Dut. 
plat ; Ger.fiach ; BtiTi. fiad. — See Plat.I 

1. Horizontal ; level. “ The fiat sea.” Milton. 

2. 'Without prominences or indentations; 
having a plane surface ; even. “ A fiat shore.” 
Brands. “ A land flat to our sight.” Bacon. 

3. Lying at length ; prostrate ; low. 

■What ruins kingdoms, and lays cities flat. Milton. 

4. (Paint.) 'Wanting prominence of the fig- 
ures ; wanting relief. Johnson. 

5. Downri^t; positive; absolute. “I will, 

that*s fiat.” “ Flat despair ” Milton. 

6. Depressed; dejected; spiritless; disheart- 
ened. Hopes all fiat” Milton. 

7. Dull; lifeless; imanimated. 

As for large discourses, they arc things. Bacon. 

8. Insipid; vapid; tasteless- 

Hoav weary, dull, stale, flat, and unprofitable 

Seem to me all the uses of this world 1 Shak. 

9. (Mus.) Not acute ; not sharp ; — lower by 

a semitone; as, fiat” ; **Afiat seventh”: 
•—below true pitch. Dwight. 

10. (Naut.) Hauled down close, as a sheet. 

11. (Com.) Noting dulness or depression of 
prices. 

It is used in composition; as, jlot-roofed. 

Syn. — See Level. 

PLAt, to. 1. A level ; any even ground. 

Beyond a row oi myrdes, on aflat. Mt’lton. 

2. A place under water of but little depth ; a 

sand-bank or bar ; a shallow ; a strand ; a shoal. 
** So many fiats and sands.” Raleigh. 

3. The broad side of a blade. Dryden. 

4. A surface without relief or prominences. 
“ A dull, unvaried Bentley. 

6. A story or floor. [Scotland.] Simmonds. 

0. A dunce; simpleton. [A cant term.] Potter. 

7. A broad and shallow river boat for con- 
veying merchandise. Simmonds. 

8. A basket or hamper. [Eng.] Simmonds. 

9. A rough piece of bone used for a button- 

mould. Simmonds. 

10. (ilfw.) A character [b] which, being 

placed before a note, signifies tnat the note is 
to be sung or played htuf a tone lower than its 
natural pitch. Moore. 

11. (Naut.) The timber in midships, 

PL At, V. a. 1. To level ; to flatten, [e.] Bacon. 

2. To make vapid; to deprive of force or 

spirit. Bacon. 

3. To dull ; to render unanimated. Jkits 

the pleasure of the senses.” GlanviUe. 

4. (Aft^.) To reduce, as a note, half a tone 

by putting the sign b before it. Moore, 

PLAt, V, TO. 1, To grow flat ; to flatten. Temple. 

2. (Mus.) To sink below true pitch. Dwight. 

FLAT'-B6T-T9MED, a. Having a flat bottom. 

FLAT^OAP, to. a London shopkeeper. Marston. 

FLAt'fIsh, to. (fcA.) A name applied to fishes 
of the genus Pleuronectes, as the flounder, the 
plaice, the sole, the turbot, the halibut, ^c., 

, which have the body flat, s-wim on the side, and 
have both the eyes on one side. Brands. 

FLAT'-FOOT-UD (-fat-f d), a.. Having flat feet. 

Peivnanf. 

PlAT'-H£AP, or PLAT'-H£AD-FI>» Having 
a flat head; noting a tribe of American In- 
diana. Mill. 

FLA'T|LF5, a. [L. fiatilis; fio^fioi^, to blow,] 
Inbon slant; changing with the •wind. Scott. 


FLAt'-IR-ON (-i-urn), to. An instrument for 
smoothing clothes ; a sad-iron. Simmonds. 

FLA'TfVE, a. [L. flo, flatus, to blow,] Produ- 
cing wind ; flatulent, [r.] Brewer. 

PLAt'l6ng, ad. Flatwise ; not edge'wdse. Shak. 

FLAT'LY, ad. In a fiat manner or position. 

FLAT'NFf^S, n. State or quality of being flat. 

FLAT'— NO§ED (-n5zd), a. Having a fiat nose. 

FLAT'— r56pED (flat'r8ft), a. Having a flat roof. 

PLAT'TEN (fldt'tn), f . a. [From — See Flat.] 

[i. FLATTENED ; pp. FLATTENING, FLATTENED.] 

1. To make fiat, even, or level. Walpole. 

2. To beat down ; to lay flat. Mortimer. 

3. To make vapid ; to render insipid, taste- 
less, spiritless, or dull, Johnson. 

4. To deject; to depress ; to dispirit. Johnson. 

5. (Mus.) To make less sharp. Johnson. 

To flatten a sail, (Naut.) to extend it fore and aft. 

PLAT'TEN (fiat'tn), t?. TO. L To become flat ; to 
grow even or level. Johitson. 

2. To become insipid or spiritless. V Estrange. 

3. (Mus.) To sink below true pitch. Dwight. 

PLAT'TJgR, TO. He who, or that which, makes flat. 


PLAT'TgR, V. a. \TerMt.fietsen ; Dut. vMJen ; Icel, 
fiadra. — Fv. flatter i — The Ft. flatter derived 

by Menage from Jj.flato, to blow . — Junius thinks 
it may have been lormed fromj^^. — Perhaps 
from the L. lactare, to entice, to wheedle, by 
prefixing/j as in flagon.” Sullivan. — To fleech, 
“to flatter or cajole, «Sfcc.,” have had in the 
preterite and past participle^wyA^, like re^h, 
raught ; teach, taught ; catch, caught ; strmch, 
straught ; cUik, claught, &c. ; and, dropping 
the guttural, ftaughter would become to flat- 
ter. Barclay.'] [f. flattered ; pp. flat- 
tering, FLATTERED.] 

1. To soothe with praises; to gratify with 
servile obsequiousness ; to compliment. 


"When I tell him he hates flatterers. 

He says he cloes, being then most flattered. Shak^ 
He that is much flattered soon leams to flatter himself. 

JohneoTU 


2. To praise falsely. “To flatter sin,” Shak. 

3. To inspire "with false hopes ; to encourage. 

Flatter my sorrow with report of It. JShak. 


4. To gratify ; to soothe. [A Gallicism.] 

A consort of voices . . . pleasingly fills the ears, and flatt- 
tore them. Brydm. 

Syn. — See Coax. 


FLAt'TFR-FR, to. One who flatters ; a fa*vmer ; 
a sycophant ; a parasite. 

Syn. — Flatterer, sycophant, parasite, and fawner 
are all used in an ill sense, to denote persons who 
make use of mean arts to gain favor or to effect some 
selfish purpose. A person acts the part of n sycophant, 
fawner, or parasite to those who are above him ; but 
he may flatter those who are above or below him.— 
An interested flatterer ; a mean fawner or ryeophant ; 
a fawning parasite. 

FLAT'TgR-iNG, p. a. Besto'wing flattery ; — ex- 
citing hope. 


FLAT'TJgJR-fNG-LY, Old. In a flattering manner. 

FLAt'T^R-Y, to. The act of one who flatters; 
false, venal, or insincere praise; obsequious- 
ness; adulation; cajolery. 

Flattery is eo nauacous to a liberal epirit that, even when 
praise Is merited, it is disagreeable, at least to unconcerned 
spectators, if it appear in a garb which adulation commonly 
assumes. Dr. Campbell. 

No adulation I ’tis the death of virtue; 

Who flatters is of all mankind the lowest. 

Save he who courts tlie flattery. Iicmnah More. 

Flattery corrupts both the receiver and the given and ad- 
ulation IS not of more service to the people than to kings. 

JBwrke. 

Syn. — See Adulation, 

FLAt'TINO, to. 1. A mode of house-painting in 
which the surface is left, when finished, without 
any gloss, the paint being prepared with a mix- 
ture of oil and spirits of turpentine. Wmle. 

2. A method of preserving unbumished gild- 
ing by touching it with size. Boag. 

FLAT'TJNG— MIll, to. a mill for rolling out 
metals by cylindrical pressure. Simmonds. 

fI.AT'TISH, a. Somewhat flat ; approaching to 
flatness. “ Large, heads.” Denhom, 

FLAt'1^l£nce, TO. fl(xtulmza\ Sp.floMsfnr- 

cla ; Fr. flatulence.] The state of being flatu- 
lent ; windiness ; flatulency. Good. 
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PLAT'U-LEN-CY, n. The state of beins flatu- 
lent; ■windmess; flatulence. Gla7itille. 

FLAT^U-I-ENT, a, [Low L. fiatulentus\ L. /o, 
Jlatm, to blow ; It. ^T^.Jlati^nto ; '^T.Jiatulent.'\ 

1. Affected with Vina in the stomach or the 
intestines ; windy. 

2. T’-.-cii wi‘-'i air ; swollen ; pufled out. 

ri.iUO'*-.” ^ . Quincy, 

3. Grencratin^ air, or producing "wind, in the 
stomach or the intestines. 

Vegetables abound more with aerial particles than animal 
substances, and therefore are more Jlatulent. Arauthnot. 

4s. Having more show than substance ; emp- 
ty ; vain. 

How many of those flatident writers have sunk in their 
reputation! J>rvden. 

t FLAt-U-OS'I-TY, n. [Fr. 
ness ; flatulence. Bacon, 

t FLAt'U-O&S, a, [L. flatus ; Fr. flatueux,'] 

1. Windy; flatulent. Wottoyi, 

2. Making flatulent; causing flatulency. 
“ Hhubarb . ■ . being not JkUuous?* Baxon, 

FIJ'TUS,71, [L.] , ^ . 

1. ^Vind in the intestines; flatulency. Quincy, 

2. A breath ; a puff. Clarke, 

FLAT'Wf^E, a. With the flat side do\vn ; not 
edgewise. “Its posture was flatwiset* Woodward, 

(1 FLAUNT (flant) [fiant, TF. J, F, Ja, Sin. IF5. ; 
flawnt, P, E . ; fliwnt or flint, JY.], t?. w. [Of 
uncertain etymology. Pichardson thinks from 
A. S. fleon^ to flee. — Icel.J?a>ia, to rush head- 
long. Jamie^on\ [i, flaunted ; pp, flaunt- 
ing, FLAUNTED.] 

1. To make a parade or ostentatious show, 
especially in apparel ; to flutter. 

How she goes flaunttnff, tool She must have a 

Feather in her head, and a cork in her heel. Davenport, 
Fortune in men has some small (HflTcrence made; 

One jiamti in rags, one flutters in brocade. Pope, 

2. To show impudence. Bp. Ward^ 1673. 

II FLAUNT (flant), n. Any thing showy; an os- 
tentatious display ; a boast ; a brag. 

Dost thou come hither with thy flourishes. 

Thy /aunts and faces, to abuse raeii^s manners? Becat, 4* FI, 

J FLAUNT'J^R, n. One who flaunts. Warburton. 

II FLAuNT'ING, p. a. Making^ a parade, or os- 
tentatious show ; fluttering ; jaunty. 

II FLAUNT'JNG-LY, ad. In a flaunting manner ; 
ostentatiously. 

FLAU'TIST, n, \Jj.fl%aa, a flute; luflaido.'] A 
player on the flute ; a flutist. Smart. 

FLA-VJ£s'C?NT, a, [L. flacescOy fl%vescenSy to 
become yellow ; yellow.] (juojf.) Yellow- 
ish, or turning yellow. Gray. 

PLA-VlC'9-MOfjS, a, [L. flavtis, yellow, and 

hair.] Having yellow hair. Clarke. 

FLA 'VINE, n. [L. flamis, yellow.] A vegetable 
extract, in the form of a light-brown or green- 
ish-yellow powder, containing much coloring 
matter and tannin. Simmonds. 

FLA^VOR, 71, [Ft, flair y scent.] 

1. Sweetness to the smell ; odor ; fragrance. 

Each seems to smell the flemr which the other blows. 

Drurlen, 

2. Power of pleasing the taste ; relish ; sa- 
vor ; taste ; zest. Addison. 

Syn. — See Taste. 

FLAWQR, V. a. To communicate flavor, or some 
quality of taste or smell, to. Smart. 

FLA'VQRED (fl&Vijrd), a, Havjng flavor, or a 
fine taste. “ Flavored wines.” l>yer. 

FLA'vor-LESS, a. Destitute of flavor. Scott. 

FLA'VQR-OtjS, a. Having flavor ; deRghtful to 
the palate. “ Pure, wine.” Pope. 

tFLAWoys, o. [h. flams, 1 Yellow. Smith. 

flaw, n. [A- S.floh ; fleogdny to fly. — 
a flaw ; a foible*] 

1. A oracK ; a breach ; a blemish ; a spot; a 
speck ; a fault ; a defect. 

A flaw is in thy ill-baked vessel found. Drpden, 

2. A tumult ; commotion- “ The fury of this 

mad-brained flaio,'* Shak, 

3. {Naut.) A sudden breeae or gust of wind. 


FLAW, V. a. \i. FLAWED ; pp. flawing, 
FLAWED.] To break ; to crack- 
The cup was/aicerf with a multitude of little cracks. Boyle, 
FLAw^L?SS, a. Without cracks ; without flaws 
or defects. Boyle, 

FLAWN, w. [A. hatter. — FT,flanl\ A 

custard ; a sort of pudding or pie. Tusser, 

t FLAw'T^R, V, a. To scrape or pare or shave, 
as a skin. Ai7iswoith, 

FLAw'Yj Full of flaws or cracks. Johnson, 

FLA Ji, n. [A. S.fleax ; Fx^.flax ; Dut. vlas ; Ger. 
flachs. — Perhaps from Low lL,Jiliaciumy thread, 
linen. “ It signified, in earher times, also, hair, 
and all kinds of hairy thread. In Austria the 
flax is called haar, hair. The Dan. hur signifies 
the same.” Bosworth,'] 

1. {Bot.) A genus of plrnts of several spe- 

cies; Liniimi — a name pjiiu ■*. .ii \ applied to 
the common species of Jai' n •, or huiiim usi- 
tatissimuin, of the cortical fibres of winch the 
finest thread is made. Loudon, 

2. The fibres of flax prepared for spinning. 

ru fetch some/aaj and whites of eggs. Shah, 

FLAX'-COMB (flaks'kdm), n- An instrument with 
which the fibres of flax are cleansed from the 
brittle parts ; a hatchel. Johnson. 

FLAX'-DRfiSS-JpR, n. One who prepares flax for 
the spinner, Jodrell. 

FLAX'-DRfiSS-ING, n. The process of breaking 
and swingling flax. Oyilrie. 

FLAx'EN (fldk'sn), a. 1. Made of flax. “The 
JUixen thread.” Thomson, 

2. Having the color of flax ; fair like flax; as, 
“ Flaxen hair.” 

PLAx'EN-IIAiRED, a. Having hair of a light 
flaxen color. Clarke, 

FL Ax '-PLANT, n. A plant; the Phormium 
tenax, Clai'ke, 

PLAX'-RATS-5R, n. One who cultivates flax. 

Clarice, 

FLAX'SEED, n. The seed of flax; — generally 
termed linseed, Svmnonds, 

FLAX'WEED, n, (Bot,') A weed which resem- 
bles flax ; a species of toad-flax, or Linaiia ; 
Lifiaria mlgaris. Loudon, 

FLAX -WfiNCII, n. A female who spins flax : — 
a prostitute. Shak, 

PLAX'Y,a. Of a light color ; flaxen. SirM.Sandya. 

\ FLAY (fla), v.a, [A. S,flean.'\ [t. flayed; pp. 

! FLAYING, PLAYED.] To Strip or take oft' the 
skin from; to skin. “ The Jlayed victims.” Pope, 

FLAY'^IR (fla'§r), n. One who flays. Sherwood, 

FLEA (flS), n. [A. S,flea% fleoga7i, to fly; Dut. 
%loo ; Ger. floh ; Icel. jflo ] (Eiit.) A small, 
blood-suckiilg insect, of the genus Pulex, re- 
markable for its agility in leaping. The species 
that are most annoying to man are the common 
flea, or Pulex irrifans, and the chigre, jigger, or 
Pulex pe7i-etrans of the West Indies and South 
America. Eiiy. Cyc, 

To pvit a flea in one^s ear, to give a hint to by a 
stinging or cutting remark. 

My mistress sends away all her suitors, and jmts/eflr# in 
thev eare, Sw\ft, 

FLEA (fts), V, a. To clean from fleas. Johnson, 

FLEA'BAne, n. (Bot.) A species of plant be- 
longing to the genus Eriyeron; flea wort ; Eri- 
geron ciscomm ; — so called from being used to 
drive away fleas and gnats. Lotulon, 

FL&A'— B£:E-TLE, n. (Ent.) An insect destructive 
to cucumbers. Farm. Ency. 

FLfeA'-BiTE, n. The sting or bite of a flea. 

FLE A'-eiT-lNG, n. The stinging of a AetL.Burton. 

, FLEA'-bIt-TEN a. 1. Stung try fleas. 

“Itching,, as if they were flea-MfenP Burton. 

2. Mean; worthless. Clevekmd. 

PLtAK, n. [Se© !Plab;».] , l. A smaE lock, 
thread, or twist. More. 

2. A grate, hurdle, or any thing madeofparts 
laid transverse. Grose. 

PLEAK'ING, n. A gauze-like covering of reeds, 
over which the mam covering is laid, m thatch- 
ing houses. Loudon. 


I FLEAM, n. [Dut. vlym. — 'W.fllaim, — Fr- flam^ 
melle.l (Surg. & FarrieryT) A sharp instru- 

' ment for lancing the gums and for bleeding 
horses; — consisting of a small pointed blade 
which IS projected trom a sheath by means of a 
spring. Braude, 

FLEAM'Y, a. Clothed with blood. Halliwell, 
“ Fleamy clod of an antagonist.” Milto7i, [Obs. 
or local.] 

FI^EAR, «. &v. See Fleer. Gascoigne, 

FLEA'WORT (fle'wUrt), n, (Bot.) A species of 
plants found in almost every part of the globe; 
ileabane ; Erigero7i viscosum. Miller, 

FLBQHE (flash), 7i. [Fr.] (Foit.) The most sim- 
ple species of ficld-w’ork, and usually constructed 
at the foot of a glacis; a redan. Bra7ide, 

FLECK, V, a. [Dut. vlak, a spot ; Ger. fleck, a 
spot; Sw. flack \ Icel. flecka. — See Flake.] 
To spot; to streak ; to dapple ; to mottle. 

Both flecked with white the true Arcadian stain. Drydeti, 

Flecked cattle, spotted cattle, or such as are red and 
white, or black and white. London. 

t FLj&CK'JpR, V. a. To mark with different colors ; 
to spot ; to fleck. Chauce7\ 

FLfic'TION, 71. [L.flectio. — See Inflection.] 

1. Tlie act or the power of bonding. Smith, 

2. (Gram.) The grammatical variation of 

words by declension, comparison, or conju- 
gation; inflection. “Such a variety of flee- 
tio7is,** Cla7'ke, 

FLfiC'TQR, 7%. (Anat.) A muscle, called also 
flexor. --‘See Flexor. 

PLfiD, i. & n. from flee. See Flee. 

t PLEDGE, a. [Dut. vlugi Ger. flUgye.'] Full- 
feathered ; able to fly; fledged. Newly fledge 

probationers.” Milton. 

FL£ D V. a. [A. S . fleogan, to fly ; Dut . vliegln ; 
Ger. Jiiegen.'] [i. fledged ; pp. fledging, 
FLEDGED.] To fumish with feathers ; to sup- 
ply with plumes or down. “ Tender pinions 

scaxeely fledged.** Bi'owne. 

FLEDGED (flSjd), p. a. Furnished with feathers. 
“ Quite fledged, and fully grown.” Fawkes. 

PL^D^^'LING, «. A young bird. Month. Rex. 

FLEE, v.n. [A. S.fleon ; Dut. vlieden ; Gex.fliehe7i ; 
Dan. fly ; Icel. flya ; Sw. fly.) [^, fled ; pp. 
FLEEING, FLED.] To ruu ; to hasten away ; to 
run from danger ; to resort to shelter, 

Ue cheered the dogs to follow her who fled, Dryden,* 

FLEE, V, a. To shun ; to run from ; to attempt 
to escape. Goldsifiith, 

FI-EECE, n. [A. S.fleos, or flys\ Dut. tlies\ Gcx*. 
fliess ; L. vellus, “• which is derived by some from 
vello, to pluck, — wool, it is said, being pulled 
from the animal before shearing was adopted.” 
Johnson. The A. S. fleos is referred by Rich- 
ardson to the verb flean, to flay,] Tflc wool 
that covers, 4 jr that is shorn from one sheep. 

FLEECE, V. a. p. FLEECED ; pp. FLEECING, 
FLEECED.] 

1. To shear off the wool from ; to clip. Milton. 

2. To strip ; to plunder ; to rob. 

IBs brothers fievee him when he ’a drunk. Swift, 

3. To spread over, as with wool ; to cover. 

Meantime, light ahadowing nil, a sober calm 

PVcccejf unbounded ether. Thornton, 

FLEECED (fisst), a. 1. Having a fleece. “Thd 
xich-fleeced flock.” Spenser. 

2, Plundered; stripped. 

FLEECB'I^lglSS, Having no fleece. I>r. Alien, 

FLEEOE'LIKE, a. Like a fleece. Congrere. 

FL:ee'CJE;r, «. One who fleeces, strips, or plun- 
ders. Mufkley. 

FLtSCE^-WOOL (-w<il), n. Wool that is shorn 
from the sheep* Toller, 

FlJ&S'CY, a. 1. Woolly ; covered with wool, 
sheep.” JBsaftie. flocks.” PnV. 

2. Having the appearance of a fleece. “ The 
chambers of the fleecy east.” Thomson. 

i n. One who flees. Berners. 

I FL&RE, e. n. [Icel. fiyra, to laugh, to grin. Todd, 
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-^S7dn72er thinks it is formed from leer.} [i. 
fleered; pp. FLEERI.VG, FLEERED.] 

1. To mock; to gibe ; to jest with insult; to 
jeer ; to sneer. ^ ** Tojiett* and gibe.** 

2. To grin with an air of civility ; to leer. 
How they grin and.tfeer upon every man thej- meet! Burton. 

FLEERy V. a. To mock ; to flout. Beau, FI. 

FLEER, 1. Mockery expressed either by w’ords 
or by looks ; a gibe ; a sneer. 

And mark the the gibes, and notable scorns. Wick. 

2. A grin of civility. A sly, treacherous 
fleer upon the face of deceivers.*’ iSoitth. 


FLEER'^R, n. One who fleers or jests insulting- 
ly ; a mocker. Beau, ^ FI. 

FLEER'JNG-LY, atf. In a fleering manner. ClarKe. 

FLEET, n. [A. S. jieot\ Oer.Jtethe^ a channel.] 
A bay or gulf ; an arm of the sea ; an inlet ; a 
river or a creek; — used in composition; as, 
“Nortlpfee^, South^ee^, Fleetdxtch.** Mortimer. 

FLEET, n. [A. S.^oto,or fliet^ a ship ; Dut.t’/oo#, 
a fleet ; Ger. flotte. — It. flotta ; Sp. flota ; Fr. 
flotte,^ 

1. A company of ships of w’ar ; navy. Drydeti. 

2. A company of merchant ships. RobeHson. 


FLEET, a. \lce\. fliotr •, flyta^ to hasten. — See 
Flit.] 

1. Moving rapidly; rapid; swift; quick. 

Fleeter than the wind.” Hudibras. 

2. t Light; thin; superficially fruitful. 

** [LandJ fleet for pasture.** Morthtier. 

3. Skimming the surface. Mortimer. 


FLEET, V. n. [A. S. Jleotan ; Ger. fiv£en.'\ p. 

FLEETED ; pp. FLEETING, FLEETED.] 

1. To fly swiftly ; to haste away. “ Fleeting 

joys.** Milton. 

2. To float ; to be buoyed up. 

And in frail wood on Adrian Gulf doth Spenser, 

3. {Naut.) To slip down the barrel of a wind- 
lass or capstan, as a rope or a chain. 


FLEET,®, a. 1. To skim, as milk. [Local.] Grose. 

2. To cause to pass away lightly, as time, Shak, 

3. (Naut.) To slack up a tackle and draw the 
blocks apart, for another pull;— -to shift the 
position of a block or fall, so as to haul to more 
advantage : — to cause to slip down the barrel of 
a windlass or capstan, as a rope or a c}Lsln,Dana. 


PLEET'-FOOT (flStTdt), a. Swift of foot. Shak. 

PLEET'-FOOT-^ID (-fat-^d), a. Swift of foot; 
running fast. Savage. 


PLEET'lNG,jp. a. Passing away rapidly; flying 
swiftly ; transient ; transitory ; evanescent ; 
temporary ; as, “ Fleeting ifleasures.*' 

Syn.— See Temporary. 


FLEET '|NG—DIsH, n. A skimming-bowl. Ash. 


FLEET'ING-LY, ad. In a fleeting manner ; tran- 
siently. ' Craig. 

PLEET'LY, ad. Swiftly ; nimbly ; with fleetness. 

PLEET'N^JSS, n. The quality of being fleet; 
swiftness ; nimbleness ; celerity ; speed ; quick- 
ness. ** The Jketmss of time.** ChesterflM* 

Syn.— See auiOKNEss. 


FLfiET'-WfNGED (-wingd), a. Swift on the wing; 
flying rapidly. Drauyton. 

FLi^OM, n. See Phlegm. 

FL:^M, ft. A fleam. — See Fleam. Akermcm. 

FLE'M^N, n. [L.] (Med.) A tumor about the 
ankles; — also a term applied to chaps of the 
feet and hands. ikcngUson. 

f LfeM'lNG, n. (Geog.) A native or inhabitant of 
Flanders. Shak. 


FLIm'ISH, a. (Geog.) Relating to Flanders or 
the Flemings. Shak. 

FL&]Si'lSH-BRlCKS, n. pi. Hard paving bricks 
of a yellowish color. Simmonds. 

FL:SI^'ISH~H(5RSE, n. (Naut.) An additional 
foot-rope at the ends of topsail yards. Simmonds. 

USTiSNCH, V. a. To strip off in layers, as the 
blubber of a whale. S^monds. 

FL]feNCH^-GtJT, n. The blubber of a whale cut 
into strips. Simmonds. 


oCo 


FLEXILOQUENT 


FLfiXCH'lXG, n. The operation of cutting the 
blubber from the whale. Simtnotids. 

FLEX^E, V a. To cut up, as a whale, in order to 
obtain the blubber ; to flench. Craig. 

PLi3X:§'|XG, n. The act of cutting up a whale, 
in order to obtain the blubber. Craig. 

FLESH, n. [A. S. fl<BSCy or flesc ; Dut. vleesch ; 
Ger. fl^isch-y ’Dslu. flesk^ 

1. The muscular part, or the softer solids, of 
an animal body, as distinguished from bones 
and fluids. 

is not the samejfes/t; but there is one kind of Hesh 
of nion, diiotiiorj/u-A ot beiii>tti,anuUiLrof libhe^, and another 
of birds. 1 Cor. xv. 3S). 

2. Animal food, distinct from vegetable. 

3. The part of fruit fit to be eaten. Smart. 

4. The body, as opposed to spirit. 

The lustcth against the spirit. Qal, r. IG. 

5. Bodily sensations or desires ; carnal or 
sensual appetites or passions ; carnality. 

Name not religion, for &ou lov’st the Jl&ik. Shak. 

6. A living man or animal. “Who giveth 

food to all flesh** Ps. cxxxvi. 25. 

7. Near relation. “ Let not our hand be 
upon him ; for he is our flesh.** Gen. xxxvii. 27. 

8. The outward or literal sense of a passage of 
Scripture as distinct from the spirit or typical 
meaning. “Ye judge after thejf?!e«7i.**Jb^fiviii. 15. 

FLfiSH, V. a. [i. FLESHED; pp. fleshing, 
fleshed.] 

1. To initiate ; — from the sportsman’s prac- 
tice of training his hawks and dogs by feeding 
them with the first game they take. 

Full bravely hast tiiou jleshed 
Thy maiden sword. iSAal. 

2. To harden, as dogs by often feeding on 
any thing ; to inure. 

OldsoIdieiB 

Fleshed in the spoils of Germany and France. Heim. %• FL 

3. To glut; to satiate. Fleshed in tri- 
umphs.** Glanmlle. 

FLfiSH^— BR^TH, n. Broth made by decocting 
flesh. Wiseman. 

FL^SH^— BRf^SH, n. A brush used to rub the 
skin wdth, in. order to excite cutaneous circula- 
tion. Cheyne. 

FLfiSH'-OLdGGBD, a. Encumbered with flesh. 

FLfiSH'-C6L-gR (fl«sh*km-ur), n. The color of 
flesh; carnation. “A pale flesh^color^ that is, 
white with a blush of pink.’* Woodward. : 

FLfiSH'-OdL-QRED (fl«sh'km-vird), a. Having 
the color of flesh. Pennant. 

FLfiSH*— DI-BT, n. Food consisting of fleshr 
“ Liberty of a flesh-diet.** Coventry. 

FLBaHED (fl€sht), a. 1. Having flesh; having 
abundance of flesh ; corpulent ; fat. 

2. Accustomed; hardened; inured. “A 
fleshed ruffian.” Beau, ^ FI. 

FLfiSH'jpit, n. A butcher. [Scot.] Simmonds. 

FLflSH^— FL'y, M, Afly that feeds upon flesh. Ray. 

FLfiSH'FORK, n. A cook’s fork for tmng meat 
and taking it from the boiler. Simmonds. 

tFLliSH^Fto, a. Flump ; fat. Buloet. 

FLfiSH'— HOOK (-hflk), n. A book to draw flesh 
from a pot, 1 Sam. ii- 12. 

FLfeSH’l-NfiSS, n. Quality of being fleshy ; plump- 
ness; fulness; fatness; corpulence. Milton. 

FLfiSH'LBSS, a. Destitute of flesh; lean. Browne. 

FLfiSH'Ll-NfiSS, n. The quality or the state of 
being fleshly, Ascham. 

f Fl£sh’LTNG, n. One devoted to the flesh or to 
the world ; a carnally-minded person. Todd. 

FL:6sh'LY, a. 1. Relating to flesh ; corporeal. 
“ Fkshty bondage.” Denham. 

2. Carnal ; lustful ; lascivious ; voluptuous. 
“ Th&fleshMest incubus.” Milton. 

8, Consisting of flesh ; animal ; not vegeta- 
ble. “ Fleshly morsels.” Dryden. 

4. Human; not eelestial or spiritual. “A 
fleshly king.** Esther xiv. 10. Ostentation 
vain of fleshly arm.” Milton. 

FLfeSH'LY-MrND-^D, a. Addicted to sensual 
pleasures. Burton. 

PLjfeSH'-MBAT, n. Animal food; the flesh of 
animals for food. Swift. 


j FLfeSH'MBXT, n. Act of fleshing or initiating ; — 

I eagerness gainedby a successful initiation, i^ak. 

FLllSH'M6X-G]glR (flesh^muqg-l^r), ?i. One who 
deals m. flesh : — a pimp. Sha.k. 

FLfiSH’— POT, n, A vessel in which flesh is 
cooked ; — flesh-diet ; abundance of flesh. 

In the land of Egypt when we sat by the Jlesh-^poU. Ex. xvi. 3. 

fFLESH’aUAKE, n. A tremor of the body ; — a 
word formed in imitation of earthquake. 

B. Jonson. 

FLfiSH'Y, a. 1. Full of flesh ; fat ; plump. “ All 
Ethiops are fleshy.** Bacon. 

2. Consisting of flesh ; human. “ Fleshy 

hearts for stony.” Eccles, xvii. 16. 

3. Pulpous and succulent ; full of firm pulp, 
as fruits. “Fruits that are so fleshy.** Bacon. 

tFL£T,p. txom fleet. Fleeted. Mortimer. 

f FLfiTCH, V. a. [F^.^<?7^e, an arrow.] To sup- 
ply with feathers ; to feather, as an arrow. 

To thy loud string the well-: 7 fefcA«d axrow put. Cowley. 

f FLETCH’BE, IFr.fl^chierJ] A manufacturer 
of bows and arrows, Mortitner. 

PLB-TfF'jpR-OflS, a. Jli.fletuSy a weeping, and 
flero, to bear,] Causing tears. Blount. 

PLfiT'— mIlk, n. [fl^ and milk^ Skimmed 
milk. Simmonds. 

FL:bTZ, a, [QeT.flbtz, or fldZj a layer.] (Min. & 
Geol.) Applied to secondary strata, or forma- 
tions of rocks which appear in beds, more nearly 
horizontal than transition rocks. Brands. 


FLEUR-DJE-L/S (flUr-d§-leO» n. {Sx., flower of 
the lily^ 

1. (Her.') A bear- 
ingin the royal arms 
ofFrance. Its origin C ) 
is disputed: by some 
it is supposed to 
represent a lilv, by Q 
others, the iron nead 
of some weapon. — 

In old English called flower^de-duce. — See 
Flower-db-luce. 

2. (jBo^.) The common iris; yellow flag; 

IHs pseudacorus. Crmg, 

FLEW (flfl), t. from fly. See Flt. 

FLEW (flu), n. The chaps of a deep-mouthed 
hound, Hanmar. 



PLEWBD (flud), a. Chapped ; mouthed. Shak. 

FLBx, V. a. lit. flectOyflenrus.'] To bend. Craig. 

FLfeX-AN'I-MOfrS, a. [L. flexanimus; flectOy 
flexus, to bend, and animusy the mind.] Having 
a pliant mind, [r.] Howell. 

FLiX-l-BlL’l-TY, ». \h.flexibiUtas% 1%. flessiU* 
lith'y Bp.flexidilidad'yPx.flexibilitiA The qual- 
ity of being flexible ; pliancy ; flexibleness ; plir 
ability. ** Such a flexibility of fibres.” Arhuthnot, 

The authority of the teachers, XlaeJleacMUiy of the taught, 

Hamaiond. 

Syn. — See Flexible. 

FL£x*1-BLE, a, [X. flexiUUsi flectOy flexfuSy to 
bend ; It. Jlessibile ; Sp. ^ Fr. flkx%bie.‘\ That 
may be easily bent ; pliant ; pliable ; flexile ; 
limber; not stiff ; not rigid ; supple ; ductile. 

When splitting winds 

Made flexSble the knees of knotted oaks. Shak. 

Seeing him of a nature Jteadble and weak. Daniel. 

Syn. — Flexible and fiexile signify able to be bent; 
supple^ easily bent ; pliable^ easily bent or folded ; 
plianty easily persuaded ; ductile y easily drawn out. — 
MexibUity. in its moral application, is used both in a 
good and in a bad sense ; pliability and pliancy^ com- 
monly in a good sense ; supplenessy in a bad sense. — 
See Ductile. 


FL:BX' J-BLE-n£sS, n. The quality of being flex- 
ible ; flexibility ; easiness to be bent ; pliancy. 
“ Flexibteness to humors and times.” Bp. MalL 


FLifiX'l-BLY, In a flexible manner. Dr.AUen. 

FL£X- 1 - 06 s^TATE, a. [tt.flectOyflexuSy to bend, 
and costay a nb J Having the ribs bent. Smart. 

FLfiX'lLE, a. JL.fl^iCs ; flectOyfllexmy to bend; 
Pr,flexih>1 That may be bent ; pliant ; pliable ; 
easuybent; flexible, “ FfodrtTe osiers.” Beattie. 
Syn. — See Flexible. 

t PLfiX-lL'O-CltjfiNT, a. [L. flexiloquus.'] Am- 
biguous ; equivocal. Blount. 
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FLfiX'ION (fiSk^shyn), «. lZ,jlexio,Jlexioms; It. 
Jlessiohe; Sp. ^’Fr.^ffexion,] 

1. The act of bending. Pearson* 

2. A double; a bending; a joint; a fold. 

“That may have some four JiexiomJ* Bacon. 

3. A turn; an inclination; a cast. 

ion of the eye aside.” Bacon. 

PLEX’gR^n. [L.] The muscle that bends 

the part, or organ, to which it is attached; — 
opposed to the extensor^ which serves to stretch 
it; a fleeter. Bohlyn. 

FLtSX'y-OSE, a. Having flexures ; wavy ; 

flexubus. P» Cyc. 

FLfeX'y-OtJS (flSk'shu-iis), a. [1,. JiexitostiS i It. 
Jlessmso\ S'p. Jlexitoso \ ^r.Jlexueux.l 

3L Winding ; tortuous ; bending. Dighy, 

2. (BoU) Wavy ; flexuose. Gray. 

PLilSx'yRB (flSks'yur), n. [L. fiexura j JketOy 
JiexuSt to bend ; It. ^ssura."] 

1. The act of bending ; a bending. 

His legs are for necessity, not flexvore. Shdk. 

2. The form in which any thing is bent. 

“ The flexure of the joints.” Ray. 

3. The part bent ; the joint. Sattdys. 

4. t Obsequious or servile cringing. ShaA. 
Fletxywre of a carve, (Math.) its bending towards or 

from a straight line. J^ichol, 

FLIB-US-TIER*, n. [Tr.] An American pirate ; 
a buccaneer ; a freebooter ; a sea-robber. — See 
Filibustee. Jodrell. 

The pirates, whom we call buccaneers improperly, the 
French denominated fitmefiers, from the Dutch flyboats in 
which tliey made their first expeditions. Bvrke. 

PLIc'-FLAC, n. [Fr.] A repeated noise made by 
blows. Thackeray. 

FLIcK, n. A flitch. “ A^ic^fc of bacon.” Todd. 

PLiCK^jpE, V. «. [A.^.fticceriani UvA. flikkeren, 
to twinkle. — See Fly.] [t. flickered ; pp. 

FLICKBEINC, FLICKERED.] 

1. To flap or move, as the wings, without fly- 
ing; to flutter* 

You shall mark the leaves of trees /I'eXvr, and yet no wind 
at all stirring. Holland. 

2. To waver, or fluctuate, as water or flame. 

“ The flickering wave.” Dyer. 

FLiCK'ipR-iNG, n, A fluttering, unsteady, or wa- 
vering motion. Byron. 

PLICK'|iR-JNG, p. a. Having a fluttering, un- 
steady motion ; fluttering. 

FLlCK'JgiR-lNG-LY, ad. In a flickering manner. 

FLtCK'Jlg!R-M5t3rSE, n, A bat ; a fllttennouse ; a 
flindermouse. B. Jonson, 


PLl'IlR, n. 1. One who flies ; a runaway. Shak. 

2. The fly of a machine. — See Fly. Swift 

3. pL Stairs that do not wind ; a straight row 
of steps or stairs; — written also flyers. 


PLIGHT (flit), n. [A. S. fliht ; fleo^n, to fly ; 
Hut. vlugt ; Ger. flug, or flught ; Han. fliagt ; 
Sw.^cA^.] 

1. The act of flying or moving through the 

air by the aid of wings. I^yden. 

2. The act of fleeing, or running from danger. 
Me wooldst ihou move to base, inglorious Jlighti Pope. 


8. A flock of birds flying together. “ The 
of birds.” Bacon. 


4. The oirds produced in the same season. 
“ The harvest of pigeons.” Johnson. 

5. A number of things sent into the air at 
once ; a volley j a shower. 


At the first of arrows sent. 
Full threes core Scots they slew. 


6. The space passed by flying. 

7. A series of steps or stairs, 

8. The power of flying. 

9. Excursion of the imagination ; sally. Bmart. 

10. Glume or husk, as of oats. London. 

11. A particular kind of arrow. B. Jonson, 


Chevy Chxm. 
Johnson. 
Briiton. 
Shak. 


FLlGHT'jElD (ftit'fd), a. Taking flight ; flying; 
used in composition. Mikon. 


FLlGliT^I-LY Cf!rt'f-1$), ad. In a wild manner. 

FLrsHT'l-Ni^S (fliVnfc), n. The state of being 
flighty ! wildness j giddiness j levity. Twiker. 

FLlGHT'-SHiST (flit'shSt), ». The distance which 
an arrow may fly. Leland. 

FIJght^Y (fli'te), a. 1. t Fleeting ; swift. 


The purpose never is o’ertooki , 

TJnless the <feed go with it. Shak, 

2. Having a disordered mind or imagination; 
extravagant in fancy ; wild ; volatile ; giddy. 

PLIM'-FLAM, n. [IceL/iw.] A freak ; a whim ; 
a trick ; a cheat. Beau, ^ FI. 

FLLI'§I-LY, ad. In a flimsy manner. Craig. 

FLliM'^I-NfiSS, n. The state of being flimsy, 
slight, or superficial. Snenstotie. 

PLIm'SY, a. [IceLflim ; A. S»flyma, a runaway. 
— WSUymn, a fickle motion.] 

1. Weak; feeble; slight; without strength 
of texture ; as, “ A flimsy silk.” 

2. Superficial ; shallow ; without force. “ A 

flimsy and frigid writer.” Dr. Warton, 

Syn.— See Superficial. 

FLIncH, V. n. [L.fli^o, to strike. Skinner . — 
A. S. Jfeon, to flee. Richardson.] [f. flinched; 

pp. FLINOHINO, FLINCHED.] 

1. To shrink through want of power or reso- 
lution ; to withdraw ; to retreat. “ Kor did they 
flinch from duty for fear of martyrdom.” South. 

2. To fail ; to be wanting, [r.] Shak. 

FLiNCri'jpR, n. One who flinches. Pitt. 

PLlNCn'ING, n. The act of one who flinches, 
yields, or shrinks. Tucker. 

FLInch'JNG-LY, ad. In a flinching manner. 

FLIn'D^R-MOUSE, A bat; a flickermouse ; a 
flittermouse. Knight. 

FLIn'D^IR?, n. pi. [Hut. flenter, a splinter.] 
Fragments ; broken pieces. [Local,] Brookett. 

FLIng, u. a. [A. S. jkon, to fly, or cause to fly.] 
[i. flung ; pp. FLINGING, FLUNG.] 

1. To cast, as from the hand ; to throw ; to 
dart ; to toss ; to hurl. 

To brave Laodicus his arms hoj/Zunp. Pespe. 

2. To throw to the ground ; to prostrate ; to 
overthrow; as, “Tojfttny an antagonist.” 

To fiing away, to reject; to dismiss.— To JZing 
down, to demoUsli; to ruin . — To fiing off, to baffle in 
the chase : to defeat of prey. — To fiing up, to relin- 
quish. — To fiing open, to throw open suddenly, 

FLIng, V. n. To fly into violent and irregular 
motions ; to flounce ; to wince. 

The angw beast 

Began to kick and Jiing. Mvdibrea. 

To fiing out, to grow unruly. Shak . ' 

FLiNG, n. 1, A throw ; a cast ; a toss. 

2. A cutting or contemptuous remark; ai 
gibe ; a sneer. “ He had a fiing at your lady- 
ship too.” Conyrexe. 

FLlNG'JgR, n. One who flings. Sherwood. 

FLINK'ING-COmb (flingfc'ing-ksm), n. A dressing- 
table comb for the hair. Simmonds. \ 

FLInt, n. [A. S. flint ; Old QeiX.flins ; Ger.^tn- 
tenstein; Sw.flmta.] 

1. A hard, silicious stone; a sub-specics of 
quartz allied to chalcedony, but more opaque, and 
of dull colors, usually gray, smoky broun, and 
brownish black. It consists of silex, with about 
one per cent, of alumina and peroxide of iron, 
and one or two per cent, of water. Dana. Bill. 

2. A stone for striking fire. 

3. Any thing very hard. “ A heart of flint.** 

Spenser. 

FLIN'T5;r§, n-jt?/. Flinders. [Vulgar.] Todd. 

PLlNT'-HEART, n. Flint-hearted, [r.] Shak. 

PLInT'— HEART-^ID, a. Having a hard heart; 
hard-hearted ; cruel. Shak. 

FlI NT'I-N fiSS, n. The quality of being flinty. 

PLiNT'LftCKj, n. The look of a musket having a 
flint fixed m the hammer, for striking on ttxe 
steel pan, • sSnmonds. 

FLInt'— ST5NE, n. A silicious stone ; flint, 

FLiNT'Y, a. 1. Made of, or resembling, flint; 
excessively hard. “A/fn^y rock.” Dryden, 
“ FUnty hearts.” Bp. Mall. 

2. Full of flints. “ FHnty ground.” Bacon. 

PLiNT'Y-SLATE, n. (Min.) A mineral substance 
of a slaty structure containing about 75 per 
cent, of silica, the remainder being lime, mag- 
nesia, and oxide of iron ; — called also siHoious 
schist. The Lydian-stone, or touch-stone, is a 
variety of flinty-slate. Eng. Oye. 


FLIp, n. A liquor made of beer, spirit, and sugar, 
and heated by a hot iron. “ A can oi flip.** Dennis, 

FLIp'-DOG, n. An iron used, when heated, to 
warm flip. Smart. 

FLIP'— FLAP, n. The repeated noise or stroke of 
something flat and loose ; flap. Gay, 

FLIP'— FLAP, ad. With the repeated stroke and 
noise of something broad and loose. Johnson. 

FLIp'PAN-CY, n. The quality of being flippant ; 
pertness ; heedless volubility. Murd. 

FLIP'P ANT, a. [Probably from flip-flap. Johnson. 
“ Perhaps from filliping.** mchardson^ 

1. Nimble of speech ; fluent ; talkative. 

It becometh good men, in such coses, to be fiippnnt and 
fjrce in their speech. Barrow. 

2. Heedlessly pert ; voluble and thoughtless. 
“ A sort of flippant, vain discourse.” Burke. 

FLIp'PANT-LY, ad. In a flippant manner. Ash. 

FLIp'PANT-NESS, n. The quality of being flip- 
pant flippancy. Ash. 

FLIP'P^R, n. 1. The paddle of a sea-turtle. Craig. 

2. The arm of a seal. Lewis. 

3. The broad fin of a fish. Lewis. 


FLIRT, V. a. \SJdnner thinks it formed from the 
sound ; Todd, from A. S. fleardian, to trifle ; 
and Richardson, from fleer. — See Blurt.] [i* 

FLIRTED ; pp. FLIRTING, FLIRTED.] 

1. To throw with a quick motion ; to fling 
with a sudden jerk. 

Dick the scavonffer 

Flirts from his cart tlie mud in Waipoiev face. Svffi. 

2. To blurt ; to utter suddenly. JIowelL 

3. To move with a short, quick action. 


Permit some happier man 
To kiss your hand, or fiirt your fan. 


Dorset. 


FL'fRT, V. n. 1. To jeer ; to gibe. Bern. ^ FI. 
2. To run about perpetually ; to be restless. 


They fiirt, they sing, they laugh, they tattle. Qray. 

3. To act with levity ; to coquet. Todd. 


PLIrt, n. 1. A quick motion ; a sudden jerk. 

In unfurling the fiin are several little Jliris and vibrations. 

Addison, 

2. A contemptuous remark ; a jeer ; a gibe. 
One fivrt at him, and then I am for tlie voyage. Beau. If FI. 

3. t woman ; a drab. Burton. 

4. A girl who acts with levity or wantonness ; 
a coquette ; a jilt. 

The gayest fiirt that coached it round the town. 


t FLYrT, o. Pert ; wanton. Shak. 


FLYR-TA'TION, n. 1. The act of flirting; a quick 
sprightly motion. Pope, 

2, A kind of coquetry ; an efibrt to attract 
notice ; a play at love. 

I assisted nt the birth of that most significant wont, fi&ta- 
tion. — Fhrtahon is short ot coquetry, and indicates only the 
first hints of approximation. C/ie^tr? field. 

Fh’iWV'glhL,n. A flirting woman ; a harlot, Shak. 


FLIRT'1-gIg, n. A wanton, wild, or flirting girl ; 
a flirt, [Local and low.] Grose. 

PLYRT'ING, p. a. Acting the part of, or resem- 
bling, a flirt. 

PLYrt'ING-LY, In a flirting manner. Clarke, 
FLIsk, n. A large tooth-comb. Simmonds. 

FLYt, v.n. [A. flif^t — DB.n,flyttet Sw. 

flyia . — See Fleet, and Flee.] [i. flitted; 

pp. FLITTING, FLITTED.] 

1. To fly rapidly ; to pass or move quickly 
through the air. 

Changed to a bird, and sent to fiit in air. Pope. 
Hie fiincicd lights that, fifttuig, pass 
Our shut cd, in deep iiiidniglit. Byron, 

2. To flutter ; to flicker. 

He cut the cord 

Which ikstened by the Ibot the flitting bird* Drydm. 

3. To remove from one house to another. 
[Scotland and North of England.] Richardson, 

4. To be movable or unstable. Flitting 
disposition,” Bales. “ Flitting air.” Drydm. 

t FlYt, b. a. To dispossess. Chaucer. 

t PlYt, a. Swift ; fleet ; rapid. “ Two darts ex- 
ceeding Spenser. 

FLITCH, «. [A. Qer.flicke,fltHfkiDm. 

flmkke, to cleave, slit ; Icel. flicM, a piece of 
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FLITE 


FLORASCOPE 


flesh; Fr. The side of a hog salted and 

cured ; a nick. “ A jfitvh of bacon.” Swift, 

FLITE, V. 71. [A, S.fitan.1 To scold; to brauL 
[Local, Eng.] Bmukett. 

t FldT'T^R, V. n. To flutter. Chaucer. 

FLiT'TJpR, ?i. A rag ; a tatter ; fritter. Aubrey. 


FLiT'T5R->IOl0-SE, n. 
flindermouse. 


The bat ; flickermouse ; 

Middleton. 


FLlT'TjgRN, a. Noting the bark of yoan^r oak 
trees; — distinguished from iJ/ni/jcr b’.Lrk, which 
is that of old oak trees and less valuable tor 
tanning, Simmonds. 

f rr.TT'Tr-Xf:^?!, n. Unsteadiness; lightness. 

yfitnih sii of our memmies,” Bp. Hopkins. 

FlJt'TING, n. 1. A quick motion through the 
air ; rapid flight. Holland, 

2. A wandering: — a removal. **Two fit’- 
tifigs are as bad as one fire.” Gi'ose. 

PLiT'TfNG, p. a. Flying with a rapid motion ; 
passing away quickly. 

PLlT'TlNG-LF, ad. In a flitting manner, Col&'idge* 

t FLIT'Ty, a. Unstable ; flighty. More. 

t PLIX, n. 1, [Corrupted from Jlax.'\ Down; fur; 
soft hair. Dri/den. 

2. [Corrupted from Jtiix.l Dysentery. ^Bodd. 

PLIX'WEED, n. (Bot.) A species of water- cr<»ss ; 
Sisg)7ibrium sopHa. Lee. 

t FLO, n. [A. S. fleoI\ An arrow, Chaucer. 

FLOAT ^ot), 70. 71. [A. S. feota7i, or Jlotiarif 

which Richardson derives from ‘fiowan^ to flow ; 
Dut. vloeden ; Ger. fjszen ; Dan. fot ; Fr. 
foiter ^ [2. FLOATED ; pp, floating, floated.] 

1. To swim, or be supported, on the surface of 
any fluid. 

The turk no more now/oa&, but seems on ground. Milton. 

2. To move as if supported by a fluid. 

What divine monsters, O ye gods, were these 

That Jloat in air/ JDryden. 

FLOAT (flat), V. a, 1. To cover with water ; to 
inundate ; to flood. 

Froud Factolus fioats the fruitful lands. I>ryden. 

2- To bear upon the surface, Carlyle. 

3. QAasonry.) To adjust by a float, or rule. 

PLOAT, n. 1, The act of flowing; flux; flood, 
** The float and refloat of the sea.” Bacon. 

2. Any thing that floats on the ssurface of a fluid, 
particularly of water ; a floating mass ; a raft, 

I* pro\ ed nJfoiA of weedd and rushes. L' Estrange. 

3. The cock or quill of an angler’s line. ** The 

place where your^a^ swims.” Walto7i. 

4. The water-gauge of a steam-boiler at- 
tached to the valve in a feed-pipe. Simmonds, 

6. A long rule with a straight edge, used by 
masons. Craig. 

6. A coal-cart. Simmonas, 

7. IL.fuctus; lt.fuito;'FT.Jlot.'\ A wave. 

The Mediterranean foot.** Shak. 

FLOAT 'A^E, n. See Flotagb. 

FLOAT'-BOARDS, tv. pi. Boards fixed to the 
rim or circumference of a water-wheel, and 
serving to receive the impulse of the stream, 
by which the wheel is set in motion. London Emy, 

FLOAT'^ID-WOEK (-warlc),n. {Masomy.) Plas- 
tering made with the tool called 9. float. Craig. 

FLOAT'^R, n. One who floats. Eusden. 

FLOAT'ING, 7%. 1. The act of one who floats or 
swims on the surface of the water, V^itlock. 

2. The act of watering or overflowing mead- 
ows. Craig. 

PLOAT'ING, p. a. Swimming on the surface of 
water or other fluid. 

FLOAT'JNG-BAt'TJPR-Y, n, (MU.) Vessels used 
as batteries to cover troops in landing on an 
enemy^s coast, Crabb. 

PLOAT'ING-BRIbS^E, n. 1. Abridge formed of 
beams of timber and nlanks lying on the sur- 
face of a river or pieo? of water. Francis. 

2. A kind of double bridge, the upper part 
sliding on the under ; — used in war for carrying 
troops over moats in attacking a fort. Boag. 

3. A kind of flat-bottomed steam ferry-boat 


running on chains laid across the bottom of a 
w-ater-course. Simmo7ids, 

FLOAT'fNG-rS'LAXD (-i'land), n. (^Cookery.) A 
kind of dish, or food, formed of various ingre- \ 
dients. Cla7'ke. 

FLOAT'ING-LiGHT (-lit), n. (Xaut.) A hollow 
vessel of tinned-iron plate made in the form of 
a boat, with a reflector and lantern, used in res- 
cuing persons who have fallen overboard in the 
night; — also a light attached to a boat or the 

i hull of a vessel moored over a rock or a shoal 
to serve the purpose of a warning to mariners. 

FLOAT'ING-PIER, n. A pier which rises and 
falls with the tide. Simnionds. 

PLOAT'SAM, 71. See Flotsam. 

FLOAT —STONE, rt. (J/m.) A light, porous, or 
spongy variety of quartz. Dana. 

FLOAT'y, a. Buoyant and swimming on the 
surface. Raleigh. 

FLOG-g|L-LA'TIQN, n. (Med.) The act of pick- 
ing the bedclothes ; carphology ; — an alarming 
symptom in acute diseases. Brande. 

FLOC-COSE' (129), a. \lj.fioccosusijloccits, a flock 
of wool,] (Bot.) Composed of, or bearing, tufts 
of woolly, or long and soft, hairs ; woolly. G7'ay. 

FLOC-COSE'LY, ad. In a flocky manner, Craig. 

FLoe'ey-LATB, a. (jEwif.) Applied to the first 
joint of the hind legs, when they are distin- 
guished by a curling lock of hair. MauTxder. 

FLdC'GU-LfiNCB, n. The state of being in locks 
or flocks ; adhesion in small flakes. Craig. 

FL6g'CU-LENT, a. Having many tufts, locks, 
or flocks. Booth. 

FLoe'eus, 71.1 pl- FL^afpf. 1. (Zosl.) The tuft 
of flaccid hairs which terminates the tail of the 
mammalia. Brands. 

2. (Bot.) A woolly filament often found mixed 
with the sporules of certain fungi. BraTide. 

PLOcK, n. [A. S. Jloec ; Dut. vloh ; Ger. fiockc ; 
Dan. flok j Icel. Jhckr ; Sw. foch.'l 

1. A company, usually of birds, sheep, or 
small four-footed animals. 

The riches of the country coniSsted chiefly in JlocJsf and 
pasturage. AddUton. 

The word is often limited to a collection of 
sheep, to distinguish them from a herd or drove of 
larger cattle. 

2. \h.foccus.'\ A lock of wool. Dry den. 

3. pl. JElefuse of cotton or wool, Simmonda. 

Syn. — See Herd. 

PLOCK, V. n. [i. flocked; pp. FLOCKING, 
FLOCKED.] To come together in flocks; to 
gather ,in crowds or large numbers. 

[ Others ran fioching out of their houses to tlie general sup- 
plication. 23 facc. m, 18 , 

FLOCK'-BfiD, n. A bed filled with flocks or locks 
of wool. Pope. 

fFLOGK'LY, ad. In a body; in a heap. Huloet. 

PLOCK'— PA-P?1R, n. A kind of wall-paper, having 
raised figures made of finely pulverized and 
d;i^ed wool laid on the surface and attached by 
size. Simmofids. 

I FL0(3K'Y, a. Having flocks or locks. Kirby. 

PLOE, n. [A. S. fleotan^ to float.J A mass of 
floating ice, or a body of ice driven upon the 
shore. Parry. 

PLCBTZ (flSts), a. {Min. & Geol.) See Fletz. 

PLOG, V. a. [L. flagello, from the root flag, kin- 
dred with pteoto, to punish, and Gr. to 

strike.] p. flogged ; np. flogging, flogged.] 
To lash ; to whip ; to oeat ; to chastise. 

^ ECow he waa fiogged. or had the tuok t* escape. Cowper. 

PL6g'G^R, n. One who flogs. Booth. 

PLdG'GjNG, n. The act of one who flogs ; a whip- 
ping ; a beating. Moore. Bd.Re\7. 

fFLONG, oldp. from^'wp^. Flung. — See Fling. 

PL6od (flad), n. [A. S. jUman, to fi.ow; 
Dut. utoadf; Gsn.ftuth ; Dan., Icel., ^ Sw.^d.j 

1. A great flow of water ; particularly, the 
swelling or overflowing of a river, caused by the 
melting of snow or by rain; an inundation. 

“ Sudden floods and falls of waters.” Shak. 


2. The general deluge. 


Gen. vi. 17. 


It is cominonly opinioued that the earth was thiuly iuhab. 
Ited beluie the jtood. Browne. 

3. The flow, or flux, of the tide ; — opposed to 
the ebb. “ The ebbs and floods of Nile.” Dai ies. 

4. A body of water, as the sea, or a river. 

Arcadla’a flowery plains and pleasing^oods. JOrgden. 

5. A great flow or stream of any fluid. “ A 

flood of light.’’ Milton. 

6. Catamenia, or the monthly discharges of 

females ; menses. Hafxey. 

FLOOD (flud), V. a. p. FLOODED ; pp. flooding, 
FLOODED.] To deluge; to cover with waters; 
to inundate ; to overflow ; to overwhelm. 

FL6od’ 5R (flud'er), n. One who floods or ini, 
gates. Loudon, 

FLOoD'GATE (flSd'gat), n. 1. A sluice or gate in 
rivers, canals, or docks, to stop or let out water 
at pleasure. HoUand. 

2. Opening ; passage ; vent. “ Some great 
floodgate of sorrow.” Sidney. 


Sidney. 


FLOod'JNG, n. An overflowing; — particularly 
an excessive discharge of blood from the ute- 
rus. Smart. 

FLOod'MARK (flHd^ark), n. High-water mark ; 
the mark which the sea makes on the shore at 
flowing water, and the highest tide. Todd. 

Fl66k, 7%. See Fluke, and Flowk. 

Fl66k'AN, n. See Flooking. Simmonds. 

FL66k^JNG, n. (Minmg.) An interruption or 
shifting of a load or vein of ore by a cross grain 
or fissure ; cross-flookan ; flookan. Smart. 

FLddK'y, a. Furnished with flocks. Roioe. 

FLOOR (flsr), n. \K,S.Jlor\ Dut. tjfoer; Ger. 
fluri Icel.>r.] 

1. The pavement or platform on which one 
tieads in any building or structure, as the bot- 
tom of a room, the planks laid upon a bridge, &c. 

2. A story ; all those parts of a building which 

are upon the same level. Francis. 

3. (Kant.) The bottom of a ship on each side 

of the keelson, or that part which is nearly hori- 
zontal. Dana. 

To get the floor, to obtain an opportunity of taking 
part in a debate ; equivalent to the English phrase, 
to be in possession gf the house, [tX. S.] Piekenng. 

FLOOR (flsr), V. a. \i. PLOOllED ; pp. FLOORING, 
FLOORED.] 

1. To cover with a floor. 2 Chron. xxxiv. 11. 

2. To bring to the floor ; to knock down.6rrofie. 

3. To prevail over or silence in argument or 

controversy* Clarke, 

FLOORS— CLOTII, 71.- A cloth painted on both 
sides, the under side being plain, the upper side 
ornamented with a pattern. Tomlinson. 

FLOOR'ING (flsr'ing), n. 1. The bottom of a room ; 
the floor. Wotton. 

2. Materials for floors. Smart. 

FLOOR'LESB, a. Having no floor. Craig. 

PL0OE'-t!m-B®R§, n. pl. Those timbers of a 
vessel which are placed across the keel. Danas. 

FL5p, u. n. To flap. — See Flap. DEstrange, 

FLO'RA, n. [L.] 1, (A7it.) The goddess of flowers. 

The epleen ie seldom felt where Flora reigns. Gou^er. 

2. (AstTQ7i.) One of the small planets between 

the orbits of Mars and Jupiter. Hind, 

3. (Dot.) The botany or various kinds of 

trees, plants, and flowers peculiar or belonging 
to a country, or a work systematically describ- 
ing them. — 8ee Fauna. X/yeU, 

FLO'RAL, a. Hi. floralis ; flos, a flower ; It. jZb- 
reak ; Sp. ^ ^r.floraM] 

1. Relating to Flora, or to flowers. Prior, 

2, (Bot.) Relating to the blossom. Gray. 

Floral envelcpea, (Bot) the leaves of the flower. Gray, 

t rL6R'A-M6tTR, n. lL.flos,floris, a flower, and 
afno7% love-] A flower ; the flower of love. Aish. 

FLO'RAN, n, (Mining.) Fine-grained tin. Cl^ks, 

FLG'RA-SOOpe, n. [L. Flora, the goddeiss ojf 
flowers, and Gr. (SKoniu), to behold.] An optical 
instrument for inspecting flowers. Cf cdg. 
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FLGK'JeSN, n. norin. — See Flobin. F. Thynne, 

FIiOE'SNCE, n. [From the city Florence^ 

1. A kind of cloth. Mastall. 

2. A kind of wine. Johnson, 

3. A gold coin of Edward III., in value six 
shillings sterling!,#*! .45).— SeeFLOBiN. 

FLdR'JeiNCE^oiL, n, Olive oil sold in flasks. 

H FL0R^®N-TINE, or FLOR'¥N-TlNE, n, 

1. (Geog,) A native of Florence, 

2. A sort of silk. Todd, 

11 PLOE'JeN-TlNE, a, Relating to Florence. Ch,Ob, 

FLQ-RiSS'CJglNCE, n. \L,Jioresco, forescens, to 
begin to flower ; a flower ; It. Jlorescenza,^ 
(Bot.) A flowering ; the season when plants 
are in flower ; inflorescence. Crabb, 

FL6'R?T,w. 1. rSp.^rcjfa; Fr.j^fewre^e.] (Fo^O 
A diminutive flower ; one of the little flowers 
in the head of a so called compound flower,— 
See Composite®. ^ 

2. [Fr./o 7 •e^.] A foil. Cotgrave, 

tPLO'RI-A§^E, n, [Old Tr, Jlsurage,} Blo^om; 
blossom. J* Scott, 

PL6e'I-c£ps, n. [L.Jfos, a flower, and 

capntf the head.] (Ent,) A genus of Entozoa, 
having four little tentacula, with recurved 
spines at one extremity, by means of which 
they penetrate the viscera. Cuvier, 

FLQ-RiC'Q-MOtJs, a, Jloricomm ; Jhs^florisy 
a flower, and coma, hair.] Having the top or 

head ornamented with flowers. Craig, 

PL6R-|-CtJLT'y-RAL, a. Relating to floriculture, 
or the cultivation of flowers. Falney, 

PL6R'I-C0LT-yRE (flSr'^-kait-yur), n. |X. fos, 
Jloris, a flower, and cuUuray culture.] The cul- 
tivation of flowers, or flowering plants. Brands. 

F1i6R'JD, a. [L. Jhridus ; Jlcris^ a flower ; 
It, 4f Sp.^ndo; Fr.deurt.'] 

1. Covered with flowers ; full of flowers ; 
flowery. " Your orchard blows.” Pope. 

2. Bright in color ; flushed with red ; as, “ A 
Jhrid face.” 

3. Ornate and elaborate; embellished; fig- 
urative, “ A Jhrid style.” Blair. 

The quality of being florid ; 

- Fhyer, 

A. Wood. 


PLQ-RlD'I-TY, n. ___ 
freshness ot color ; floridness. 

PLOR'ID-LY, ad. In a florid manner, 

PL6r'1D-N£SS, n. 1. Quality of being florid; 
freshness or brightness of color ; floridity.jEue^yn. 

2. Embellishment ; ambitious elegance.jSoyic. 

PLQ-RlF'jpR-oCs, a. [L.JhHfer ; Jhs, JhHs, a 

flower, and yJsro, to bear; It. ^ Sp. J^orf/ero.] 
Productive of flowers, [r/] Blount. 

PL5r-I-PJ-CA'TIQN, n. \lt.Jhs^Jlori8, a flower, 
and jacfo, to make-] The act or the process of 
flowering ; the time of flowering, [r,] Boag. 

PL0b'1-P6RM, a. rL.*j^?bs, floriSf a flower, and 
formay form ; It. floriforme^ Having the form 
of a flower, Kirby. 

FLO'RI-LE^E, w. IL.JlorlleguSy flower-culling; 
JloSyJhriSyS^, flower, and lego, to cull ; — It, 
flonlegio^ The culling of flowers, or a treatise 
on flowets ; — anthology, [r.] Craig. 

FLOr'IN, ». [Fr.] A coin first made at Florence : 
now a coin of mfierent values, or money of ac- 
count. The silver florin of Holland and Bava- 
ria is woifth about la. f41 cents) ; the gold 
florin of Germany is equal to about 6s. lid. 
(#1.67). P. Cyc. 

FLO^RIST [flo'rjst, S. W. P, J. E.F. K. Sm. C. 
Wh* j flsrist, Jo,], n. [Sp. Jhriaita*, Fr. Jhur 
riste. — See Fxower.] 

1. One who cultivates flowers. Sir K. WoUon. 

2. One who wrif»s a flora, or an account of 

plants. Craig. 

FL5'R663Sr, n. [Fr. Jleuron.‘\ A border worked 
with flowers. Craig. 

t FliOR'y-LENT, a. Uj, Jkirulmlua ; Jha, Jhria, a 
flower.] Flowery ; olossoming. Bhsmt. 

FltOS^CLE, n. A floret. , Brnart, 

FLOs'CU-LAR, a. See Flosoulous. Craig. 

FLOs'CUUB, «. [L.Jloacuhia, dim. of^j, a flow- 


er; It. -J Sp. (Bot.) A pa^al or 

smaller floret of an aggregate flower. F, Oyc. 

FL5s'CU-LOSE, ) a. Jioseuloao.’\ {Bot.) Ap- 

FLOs'CU-LOCs, > plied to flowers, consisting of 
many tubular monopetalous florets. Boudon, 

FLOS'-FER'RI, n. [L. Jlos ferri, flower of iron,] 
(Min.') A coralloidal carbonate of lime, often 
found in cavities of spathic iron ore. Brands. 

FLOSS, n. [L. Jffos, a flower.] 

1. {Metallurgy,) A fluid glass floating upon 
the iron produced by the vitrification of the 
oxides and earths in a puddling furnace. Ure, 

2. {Bot.) A downy substance found in some 

plants. . P- Ogc. 

3. Silk in fine filaments ; untwisted silk ; 
floss-silk. 

FL6S-SI-F1-CA'TIQN, n. {Jj.Jhs, a flower, and 
facio, to make.] A flowering ; expansion of 
flowers. Craig, 

FLOSS '-SiLK, n. The portion of ravelled silk 
broken off in the filature of the cocoons, and 
used for coarser fabrics. Ure, ' 

FLO 'T A, n, [Sp.] A fleet ; —properly, the Span- 
ish fleet which formerly sailed annually from 

Cadiz to Mexico. Brands, 

FLOTAGE, n, [Fr. Jlottage,) Act of floating : 
— that which floats on the water. Chambers. 

FLO 'T ANT, n, {Her,) A banner, or any thing 
flying*. Craig, 

PLQ-TA'TIQN, n. The act of floating. Ec. Rev, 

t FLOTE, V, a. To skim ; to fleet. Trnser, 

fFLOTE, w. A wave. — See Float. Shah, 

FLO-TIl'LA, n. [Sp., a UUleJket ; Jlota, a fleet.] 
{bJ'aut,) X term applied to a fleet, however large, 
composed of small vessels. Brande, 

FLSt'S’aM, n, [A. S. Jleoian, to float.] {Law.) 
Goods'whieh lie floating upon the sea when a 
ship is wrecked, in distinction from Jetsam and 
lagan ; — written also Jlotaon, Jlotsan, and^oo^- 
sam. Blackstone, 

t FLdT'TEN, p. ixoTCiJhte, Skimmed. Shimier, 

rLbl^NOB, V, n. PDut. plonssen.'] \i. flounced ; 
pp, FLOUNCING, FLOUNCED,] To movc with a 
violent and throwing motion of the body and 
limbs, as when an animal struggles in mire ; to 
move with a jerk, spring, or other sudden effort ; 
to be uneasy. 

They Jlovncs and tumble in unwieldy joy. Thomson. 

FLcJtyNCE, V, a. To deck or trim with flounces, 
as a dress. Addison, 

FLCityNCB, n. JL A sudden jerk or spring; a 
quick, violent, or irregular motion. ‘ lioget, 

2. A frill or ruffle sewed to a gowm, &c., and 
hanging loose and waving- J^ope, 

FLCite'DJpR, w. rOer. Jlander; Sw. Jlundra,! 
(Ich.) A small, flat, malacopterj’gious fish of 
the family Phuronectidee and genus X^latessa, 
found in the sea, and near the mouths of large 
rivers, generally swdmming near the bottom; 
Platesaa Jiesus. Baird. 

FLfityN'DER, «. n. \i. floundered ; pp. floun- 
dering, FLOUNDERED.] To procced with diffi- 
culty, as an animal in the mire; to struggle 
with violent and irregular motions. 

• And deeper sunk by jfowtdferinfir in the mud. JCryd’en. 

FLSi^N'D^IUMAn, w- a dealer in flounders or 
fish. Milton. 

FLd^R, n. \h.jlos, Jkma ; ILJhre \ Bp.Jhr ; Fr. 
Jleurj 

X, The edible part of grain reduced to pow- 
der ; the ^ner part of meal separated &om the 
^ran by suting or Wring ; meal. 

2. Any tbung resembling flour. 

4 ^ and Jhwer, mow regarded as diflbrent 
wor^; ave etyoiologiealiy the same, but are need in 
different seus^. FUmr is found in Bailey’s Diction- 
ary, with the deSnltion of “ the fine part of around 
com ; ” but it is wanting in Johnson’s Dictionary, 
and in most of the other English dictionaries earlier 
than that of Johnson. Johnson and the other lexi- 
cographers give to fitmer the diffbrwit meanlnin which 
are given to both forms. Bat the distinction netween 
the spelling of jiowr wheat, and the Jtower of a 
plant, is flilly established by common usage. 


PL5()‘R, V. a, \i. FLOURED ; pp, flouring, 

FLOURED.] 

1. To convert into flour. SmaH, 

2, To sprinkle with flour. Sma7*t, 

PLC3i)'R'-BAR-R5L, n, A barrel made to hold flour. 

PL5l3rR'-B6x, 71, A box to hold or scatter flour ; 
a dredging-box. Bailey, 

FL^X^R'-DREDy-E, n, A tin box for scattering 
flour ; a dredging-box ; a dredge-box. Simmonds, 

PLdOR'^T, n. See Floweret. Spenser, 

FLoOr'JNG, a. Converting into flour; employed 
in making flour ; as, ” AJhurvng mill.” 

FLOtTR'lSH (flhr'ish), v,n. SJL.jio7'esco\ Jios, a 
flower; It. JtonVe ; Srg, Jtorecer \ Fr.^cwtV.] \i, 

FLOURISHED ; pp, FLOURISHING, FLOURISHED,] 

1. To thrive as a healthy plant ; to grow. 

So Pallas with her javelin smote the ground, 

And peaceful olives flourished from the wound. Broome, 

2. To prosper ; to be prosperous or success- 
ful. ” Live thou and^otmVi.” Shah, 

3. To improve and advance in goodness. 

The righteous shall flourish as a branch. JProv. xi* 28. 

4. To use florid language ; to speak or write 
in a flowery manner ; to use figures of speech 
in excess. 

They dilate sometimes and flourish long upon little inci- 
dents. Watts, 

6. To describe various circles or parts of cir- 
cles irregularly or fantastically. Pope, 

6. To boast; to brag; to vaunt. Pope, 

7. {Mus.) To indulge in loose or showy pas- 
sages, for tne purpose of ornament or prelude. 

Syn* — To flourish and to thrioe are applied, in the 
proper sense, to vegetation ; to thrive denotes the act 
of growing 5 to flourish, the state of being full grown. 
To flourish and to thrive are used in a moral sense, as 
also is to prosper. The industrious thrive } literature 
or trade flourishes ; a merchant prospers in his busi- 
ness. 


PI^oOr'ISH (flfir'jsh), v, a, 1. To adorn with 
flow’ers or beautiful figures. Fent07i. 

2. To adorn with figures of speech ; to embel- 
lish with florid expressions. Collier. 

3. To set off ; to grace. 

The justice of your title to him 
Doth flourish the deceit Shak, 

4. To move in circles or other hold fig- 

ures ; to wave ; to brandish. ** Flourish the 
sword.” Bryden. 

FLOCr'ISH (flar'jBli), n. 1. State of prosperity 
or success ; vigor. 

The Roman monarchy in her highest flourish never had 
the like. Jiou cll. 

2. Beauty ; grace ; ornament. 

The flounsh of his sohei youth 

Was tlic pride oi naked ti uth. Cratkaio, 

3. Ostentatious embellishment ; display ; pa- 
rade; show. “Rhetorical flourishes.^’ More. 

4. Figures described by bold and fanciful lines. 

Ludicrous ornaments of nature, like the flourisJm about 

a great letter. More, 

6. A triumphant sounding of musical instru- 
ments ; — a loose ornamental phrase or passage. 

FLODr'ISH-^!R, n. One who flourishes. 


PLoOu'{SH-lNO,», a. Prospering; prosperous; 
vigorous; thriving; growing. 

PLOCr'ISH-Ing-LY, ad. With flourishes ; pros- 
perously ; ostentatiously. 


FLOti^T, V. a. [A. S.flitan, to quaxrelj [i. flout- 
BX> ; pp. FLOUTING, FLOUTED.] To jeer ; to 
scon at ; to mock ; to insult ; to gibe ; to taunt. 


He mocked us when ho begged our voices; 
Certainly he flouted us duwnrigixt 




PLC6t, V. n. To mock or to practise mocking ; 
to show contempt ; to sneer. 

Fleer, and gibe, and laugh, and fltmU 


Pl*5t)fT, n. A mock ; an insult ; a show of con- 
tempt; a sneer; a scoff ; a taunt. JDryden. 

FL0tlfT^3BlR» One who flouts or jeers. JBurioTu 
PLdtyT'ING-LY, aA. In an insulting manner. 

FLOW (fl«), V, n. [A. S. flhwan ; But. vlo^en ; 
Qer. jHessen ; Sw.^yfti* ; Ban. j(fyc2s. — Shmner 
thinks from the L. fluo. WachUr seems to 
think a foreign origin not necessary, and Toohe 
is decisive that the L. is frpm the A. S.} [s. 
FLOWED ; $7p, FLOWING, PLOWED, f FLOWN.] 


A, % I, 0, C, % long; A, fi, I, 0, 0, t, short; As 9i T, 9, V, Y> obscure; fXr, pAsT, FALL; HtlR» H£R/ 
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1. To run or move as water from its spring or 
source ; to move along with a continual change 
among the particles, us a fluid ; to stream. 

Endless tears Jioic down in streams. Svc{ft, 

2. To become liquid ; to melt. 

That the mountiuns might flow down at thy presence. 

Zsa. bciv. I. 

3. To proceed ; to issue ; to emanate. 

1 ’ll use that tongue I have, if wit from ’t, 

I shall do good. Siiak. 

4. To glide along smoothly, easily, and copi- 
ously in writing or speaking. 

O, could I flow like thee, and make thy stream 

My great example, as it is my theme! JhiJianu 

6. To rise, as the tide. 

This river hath thrice Voiced, no ebb between. Shak, 

6. To circulate, as the blood. “ Princely blood 

Jlotos in his cheek.” Skak. 

7. To hang loose and waving. A Jiowing 

mantle of green silk.” Spectator, 

8. To abound; to be full. Floioing cups.” 
Shakr “ The Jiowiug goblet.” Pope, 

Syn. — See Arise. 

FLOW, V, a. To overflow ; to deluge. Mortimer, 

FLOW, n, 1. The rise of water; — opposed to 
the ebb. 

The ebb of tides, and their mysterious flow. Dryden. 

2. A stream or abundance of any thing ; ful- 
ness ; copiousness. ** A flow of wealth.*^ War- 
burton, “ A. flow of words.” South, 

The feast of reason and the flow of souL Pojje, 

PLOW'A<?E, n. 1. The act of flowing, [r.] 

2. The state of being flowed. Wilkins, 

(flofl'er), w, [Gr. L,flos,floris', 

It. flora I Sp.yfor; Fr.^fewr.] 

1. {Bot.) That pait of a plant which sub- 
serves the purpose of producing seed, consisting 
of stamens and pistils, which are the essential 
organs, and the calyx and corolla, which are the 
protecting organs, the former being the outer 
circle or whorl of sepals, usually green, and 
the latter the inner whorl of petals, which are 
of some other color than green, ana form the 
showy part of the blossom ; — the bud of a plant 
when the petals are expanded ; a blossom. Grag, 

2. The best, finest, or most valuable part of 

any thing. “ Flotoer of warriors.” Shak, 

The flower of the nation is consumed In its wars, Addison. 

3. The prime ; the flourishing part. 

In flower of youth and beauty’s pride. Dryden. 

4. A figure or ornamental expression. 

Truth needs no flowers of speech. Pope. 

6. pL {Med.) Catamenial discharge; month- 
ly courses ; menses. Dunglison, 

6. (Chem.) A term formerly used to denote 
a fine powder or mealy matter produced by sub- 
limation or crystallization ; as, “ Flowers of 
zinc ” ; ** Flowers of sulphur.” JSoblyn. 

4^ See Flour. 

FL(5W'RR, V, n. U. PLOWBRBD ; pp. PLOWEB- 
ING, FLOWERED.] 

1. To be in flower ; to put forth flowers ; to 

blossom ; to bloom. MiUon. 

2. To be in the prime ; to flourish. “ When 

Jhwered my youthful spring.” Spenser. 

3. To froth ; to ferment ; to mantle, as new- 
made beer. “ That beer did flower a little.” Bacon. 

4. To come as cream from the surface, ** These 
few observations which have flowered ofi.*MiUon, 

FLC5W'®R, V. a. 1. To adorn with imitations of 
flowers. Johnson, 

2. To cause to blossom. Qu. Bev. 

t FL<5W'JgR-A9*E, Store of flowers. Bailey. 

FLOW'^R-BBAR'ING, a. Producing flowers. 

Clarke, 

FL6W'|;R-Bt3rD, n. An unopened flower. Browne. 

FL6W'5R-CR6WNEI), a. Crowned with flowers, 

PLdW'jpR-DR-LUOB, n. (Bet.) A plant of the 
genus Iris ; yellow flag ; fleur-de-lis ; Iris pseu- 
daeorus, “ Cropped are the flower-de-luces.** Shak. 

PLOW 'RR-jSt, n. p^r. fletirette. — See Flower.] 
A little flower ; a floret. 

The meuaest floweret of the vnOe, Qrtty. 

PLOW RR-FtoOB, n. A fWt Of the 

genus Fcdnoia^i Foinakmd pimherr%fna%^ 
so named from being used for hedges^ Loudon. 


PLOW^RK-P'&L, a. Abounding Ti-ith flowers. 

PLOW'^IR-GAR-DEN, n. A garden for flowers. 

FLOW'gR-^EX-TLE, n. {Bot.) A species of 
amaranth; Atnarantltus spinosus, B.Jotison, 

FLO\V'BR~h£ad, n, {Bot,) The capitulum, or 
that inode of inflorescence in which all the flow- 
ers are sessile upon a broad plate, called the re- 
ceptacle, as in the daisy. Craig, 


FLoW'^lR-r-NfisS, n. 
ery; floridness. 


The quality of being flow- 
Sherioood, 


FLOW'BR-iNG, n. The act of blossoming ; bloom. 

FLoW'BR-1N6, p, a. Producing flowers ; blos- 
soming ; as, “ Floxcering plants.” 

FLOW'BR-lNG-BUSH', «. {BQt.) A beautiful 
aquatic plant ; Butomus uyiibellatus, Johnson, 

FL6W'^:R-IN-\V0V'EN (-vn), a. Adorned with 
flowers- ” Flower-inwoven tresses.” MiUon. 

FLdW'BR-LEAP, n. ; pi. plo'VVER-LEAves. The 
leaf of a flower. Bailey. 

FLdW'RR-LESS, a. Without a flower. Chaucer. 

PLdW'RR-LBSS-NfiSS, w. The quality or the 
state of being without flowers. Clarke. 

FLdW'BR-MAK-BR, n. A maker of artificial 
flowers. More. 


FLdW'BR-PIECE, n. 
flowers. 


A painting or picture of 
Johnson, 


FLdW^PiR— POT, n, A pot for a flowering plant. 

FLdW'BR-STALK (-stflik), n. The stem of a 
flower. Filkington. 

FLdW'BR-WORK (-wurk), n. Aitificial imita- 
tion of flowers. Jodrell, 

PLdW'BR-Y, a, 1. Full of flowers; bloomy; 
adorned with flowers, real or artificial. “ The 
flowery field.” “ A flowery vest.” Pope, 

2. Consisting of, or abounding in, flowers. 

It is the flowery species, so rcmerkablo for its weakness 
and momentary duration, that gives us the Uyellest idea of 
beauty and elegance. Burke. 

3. Figurative; florid; ornate; — applied to 

style. Vain is the verse.” Mason, 

FLdW'pR-Y-KYR'TLED (-tld), a. Dressed with 
garlands.' Flotoery-hirtledHieie.d.e&.** Milton, 

FLOW^ING, n. The act of moving or rising, as 
water ; rise ; flow ; flooding, Taylor, 

FLdW'lNG,^. a, 1. Moving on, as a fluid. 

2. Fluent ; smooth and copious. “ Thy flow- 
ing wit is such.” Suckling. 

FLdW'lNG-LY, ad. With smoothness or abun- 
dance. 

FL5W'ING-n£sS, n. The quality of being flow- 
ing or fluent ; smoothness ; fluency. The flote- 
ingness of his easy eloquence.” Nichols. 

FLOWK (flflk), n. [A. S. floe.) A kind of flat 
fish resembling the flounder ; a fluke. Carew. 

PLOWK'WORT (flakVflrt), n. A plant. 

PLOWN (flsn), p. 1. [From fly^ Gone away. 

"Where, ray deluded sense, was reasonyZoum? Prior. 

2. [From jf2c>w.] Being full; inflated. 

Unseemly flown with insolence and wine. Pope. 

When night 

Darkens the streets, then wander f<Hth the sons 

Of Behai, ftovm with insolence and wine. Milttm. 

4S*' In this citation from Milton, the use of the 
word fl.ovm has occasioned some controversy. War- 
ton reads swoln ; and, according to Bp. Newton, blown 
has been proposed, by a nameless critic, as the true 
reading. Todd maintains that flown is correct, and 
considers it to flushed, like the Greek olvl^Xvi, 
Jlushed wish wine, 

PLtJ'ATB, n. [See Fluor.] {Chem.) A com- 

S ound of a metallic oxide, earth, or alkali, with 
uoric acid. Craig. 

PLU'CRR-lNE, n. [flmr and cerium.) {Min.) 
The native fluoride of cerium ; a mineral found 
in Sweden. F. Cyc. 

t FLtJ'C-TlfF'^RR-OfJS, a, [L. fltuctmi a wave, and 
fero, to bear-] Producing waves, BU>wnt. 

tPLt5^0-TYF'R^-G0t>a,a. \h.fluaHfragm-,ftuGtus, 
a wave, and fremgo, to break.] Brealong the 
waves. I Bailey. 

t FLtC-TlS'p-NOtS’S, a. [L, fltectisonus ; fluctus, 


a wave, and somis^ sound.] Having the sound 
of waves. Bailey. 

t FLCC-TIV^A-gAnt, a. Floating on the water ; 
fluctivagous. Blount, 

t FLtC-TiV'.VGOGs, a. \L. fluctivagus ifluctus, 
a wave, and vagus, wandering.] Floating on 
the waves. Bailey. 

FLCcT^IJ-ANT, a, [L. fluctuo, fluctuaiis, — See 
Fluctuate.] Wavering ; uncertain. Pearson, 

PLtCT'U-ATE (flSkt'yu-at), v, n. [L. fluctuo, 
fluctucUus ; fluctus, a wave ; Jluo, to flow ; It. 
fluttuare ; Sp. fluetuar ; Fr.j^ctuer.) [i. fluc- 
tuated ; pp. FLUCTUATING, FLUCTUATED.] 

1. To roll or move hither and thither, as a 
wave ; to flow or float to and fro. 

So souzids, so fluctuates, the troubled sea. Kiny, 

2. To waver; to vacillate; to be unsteady, 

irresolute, or inconstant; to oscillate. “A fluc- 
tuating conscience.” Goodwin. 

Syn. — To fluctuate is applied to persons and 
things ; to vacillate and waver, to persons ; to undu- 
late, to tilings. The tides fluctuate : the sea undulates, 
or forms undulations, by the rising and falling of 
waves. Men fluctuate in their opinions ; warer and 
vacillate in their resolutions. Fluctuation of opinion ; 
wavering- or vacillation of feeling or resolution ; undw- 
lations of the sea ; oscillation of a pendulum. 

PLtJcT'y-AT-ING, p. a. 1. Moving backwards 
and forwards, as a wave. 

2. Wavering; vacillating. 

FLCcT-U-A'TION, n. [li. fluctuatio % lt,fluUua- 
sione; Sp. flzcctuacion; Fr. fluctuation.) 

1. The act of fluctuating, or moving to and 
fro, or up and down, as the waves. IVoodward, 

2, A wavering ; vacillation ; uncertainty, in- 

constancy, or indetermination. Fuecii/afion 
of judgment.” Boyle. 

PLCd'DER, n. An aquatic bird of the diver 
kind, nearly as large as a goose *, — written 
sX%ofluder. Craig. 

FLUE (fla, 24), n, [“Of unknown etymology.” 
Richardson. “Probably from the Fr. Vouvert.** 
Todd. “Probably contracted from flume** 
Webster, — See Louveb.] 

1. A passage for smoke from a fireplace to a 

chimney, or mrough a chimney to the open air 
above. “ The clcimriey flites*** Eielyn, 

2, The coping of a gable or end tvall of a 

house. Gyose, 

FLitlE, «. \_Qex.flaum.) Soft down or fur. Bailey, 

PLlJ-feL'LlN, n. The herb speedwell, an annual 
plant. Lee, 

FLU ^®L- LITE, n. \Jltwr and Gr. MQo^, a stone.] 
{Min.) Native fluoride of aluminum, occurring 
in Cornwall. Brande, 

t FLU'RNCE, n. Copiousness; fluency. Whitloek, 

PLU'RN-CY, n. [L. fluenda.) 

1. The' act or the quality of flowing ; smooth- 

ness ; freedom from harshness, applied to lan- 
guage. “ Fluency of numbers.” Garth, 

2. Facility of words; readiness of expres- 
sion ; command of language. 

"We reason with such fluency and fire. TickeU, 

3. t Affluence ; abundance. Sandys. 

PLU'RNT, a. [L. flwo, fluens, to flow ; It. ^ Sp. 
fluente.) 

1. Flowing; gliding. Ray. 

2. Capable of flowing ; liquid. Bacon, 

3. Smooth; nothar^; as, “ AySft^^ style.” 

4. Ready and copious in the use of words ; 
having a command of language ; voluble. 

Fluent In words, and bold in xieaoefUl conneUs. JSotod. 

FLU'RNT, n. 1. A stream. Philips, 

2. {Math.) A variable quantity considered as 
increasing or diminishing. Bp. Berkeley, 

jyat The voertde funedtm and integral are now used, 
the diflbremial and integral calculus having super- 
seded the methods of fluxions and fluents. Mranm. 

FLl3''Jg:NT-t.Y, ad. In a fluent manner; volubly. 

FLCr'RNT-NfiSS, n. The quaHty of being flueait. 

FLtJ'FPj'w. Nap or down. [Local, Eng.] Ba^tbelL 

FLtJrp'PY, a. Having the quality of nap, or down; 

soft. A. Raines. 

FLU'GBL-MAn (flii'gl-m3tn), n. [G& c.^flUgel, a 
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FLUID 
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FLUTTERING 


{MiL) A well-drilled soldier, who is 
advanced in front to give the time in the man- 
ual and platoon exercises 5 fugleman, Crabb, 

fLU'fD, a. [L. jjuidits \ to flow; It. 5r Sp. 
Jlnido ; Fr. fluideJ\ Having parts which easily 
move and change their relative position with- 
out separation, and which easily }deld to pres- 
sure ; that mo-Y flow, as water, spirit, or air ; 
not solid ; liquid. 

IFLU'ID, n. Any thing not solid, or that flows 
readily ; any substance whose parts easily move 
and change their relative position without sep- 
aration, as water, air, gas, &c. ; a liquid ; a liquor. 

Syn. — Fluid signifies that which, from its nature, 
flows ; hguid, that which is meltod. Water, air, gas, 
blood, juice, &c., are JLmd> ; ice, when thawed, and 
lead, &c., when melted, become liquids. Liquid is 
what IS drunk, and is opposed to what we eat, winch 
is solid. 

FLU-Id'I-TV, n. [L. fluiditas ; It. Jiuidith ; Sp. 
duididad \ Fr. Jiuidite.'] The quality ot being 
fluid, or capable of flowing. Newton. 

PLU'JD-lST, n. {Med.) The doctrine of those 
who refer all diseases to alterations of the fluids 
of the body. P. Cyc. 

FLU^ID-IZE, V. a. To convert into a fluid. Ch. Ob. 

PLU'ID-NESS, n. Quality of being fluid ; fluidity. 

FLUKE (24), n. [But. ploey, a plough ; O^r.pfiug. 
Skinner. “ More probably Ger. fingi a wing.*’ 
Ogilvie.^ PWritten also fio6k.'\ 

1 . {Nau€) The broad part or arm of an an- 
chor, which takes hold of the ground, 

2 . (Mming.) An instrument for cleansing a 

hole before blasting. Weale. 

3. {Zotil.) An obovate flat worm, an inch in 

length and nearly an inch broad, sometimes 
found in the gall-bladder of man, whence it oc- 
casionally passes into the intestinal canal ; and 
it also infests sheep and other animals 5 gourd- 
worm; fluke-worm. Bunglison. 

4. ( WkaUng.) pi. The tail of the whale. 

FLUKE, n, TA. S. {Icli.) A kind of flat- 

fish resembling the flounder ; a turbot ; a flowk ; 
Platessa maximus, Eng. Cyc. 

FLUKE'-WORM (-wUrm), w. A worm that in- 
fests sheep ; gourd-worm ; a fluke. Booth. 

FLfJ'KY, a. Formed like or having a fluke. Rowe. 

FLUME, n, [t,.flumen j ftuo^ to flow. — A. B.Jlum.'l 

1. t A river ; a stream. Wichliffe. 

2 . The water-passage of a mill; a water- 
channel. 

t PLU'MI-NOiJs, a. [L. fluminem^ Relating 
to, or abounding with, rivers. Blount. 

tion of J'ru- 


of jelly or food made of flour or 
meal. Locke, 

2. Fulsome flattery or obsequiousness ; adu- 
lation. 5. H, Cox. 

PLtS'NG, i. Sc. p. from Jling. See Fling. 

FLtJNK'y, 1. A servant in livery ; a lackey. 

2. A* mean-spirited person; a servile follow- 
er ; — used contemptuously. Jamieson. 

3. Among stock-brokers, one who is easily 
imposed upon ; a dupe. [U. S.] Bartlett. 

PLt5’NK'Y-I§M, n. The character or quality of a 
flunky.* Ihtblin Rev. Be. Rev. 

Sheer/«m<w|£»ii, ijot gwulae reverence, to nse a word with 
which Mr. Oa^le hat exuiehed onr yocabnhury. Ckmi. Mag. 

PLO’-Q-BO'R^lTE, n. (^Chem.) A combination of 
fluoborie acid with a base. Craig. 

PLU-Q-BO'RIO, a. {Chem.) Noting an acid oh 
tained, in a gaseous form, by heating to redness 
a mixture of dry boraoic acid and powdered 
fluor-spar. Graham. 

FLU-Q-B6'RIDB, «, {Chem.) A combination of 
the fluoride of boron with a base. Graham. 

FLV-09/J6‘’*®'^NE, n. {Min.) Fluoride of cerium ; 
fiucerine. 'Brcmde. 

PLC-9-PE6s'PH^TB, n. A combination of fluor- 
ic and phosphonc acids with a base. Craig. 

FLU^OR^ n. [L.] 1. A fluid state, [e.] Ne%edon. 

2, Catamenia; menses, [e.] Johnson. 

PLO-'QR, or FLU'QR-SPXe, n. {Min.) A fluate 


of lime, a mineral found in many parts of the 
earth, and in great abundance in Derbyshire, 
Cornwall, and Durham, England, and often 
very beautiful ; — used as a flux for certain 
ores. P- Cyc. 

FLU' OR AL'BUS. {Med.) A disease of females ; 
whites ; leucorrhoea. Dunglison. 

PLU-Q-RES'C^NCE, n. {Chem.) The diffusion 
of light and change of color ys'hich takes place 
at the surface of some liq^uids and solids in 
consequence of a change in the refrangibility 
of the different rays. Graham. 

PLU-O-RES'C^INT, a. {Chem.) Pertaining to 
fluorescence. Graham. 

FLU-OR'IC, a. [It. fiuorico ; Fr. fliioripie.) 
{Chem.) Noting an acid obtained nom fluor- 
spar and sulphuric acid. Francis. 

PLU'OR-lDE, n. A combination of fluorine with 
a base. Fra7icis. 

PLU'QR-lNE, n. {Chem.) A simple elementary 
gaseous body obtained from fluor-spar and a few 
other minerals. Brands. 

FLU'QR-OfjS, a. Obtained from or containing 
fluor. Bra^ide. 

FLU-Q-SlL'J-CATE, n. {Chem.) A compound of 
fluosilicic acid and a base. S^yiart. 

FLU-0-SI-l1c'1C, a. {Chem.) Containing fluoric 
acid* with silex. P* Cyc. 

PLtiR'— BIRD, n. The decoy-bird. Goldsmith. 

FLtJR'RY, n. [Perhaps a corruption of fluster. 
Todd : — or oi flutter. Rffhoydson.'' 

1. A gust or sudden burst ox wind ; a hasty 
blast ; a flaw ; a squall. 

The boat was overset by a sudden jdurry firom the north. 

Stvi/t, 

2 . Hurry ; a violent commotion ; agitation ; 

confusion. A of spirits.** Swinburne. 

FLT&R'RY, V. a. To put in a state of agitation ; 
to alarm ; to confuse. Smnbume. 

FLGsh, V. n. [Qei.fliessen, to flow ; flusst a river. 
— It. flusso ; Sp. flicjo ; Fr. flux. — See Flux.] 

[i. FLUSHED ; pp. FLUSHING, PLUSHBI).] 

1. To flow and spread suddenly and with vio- 
lence ; to rush. MoHimer. 

2. To hasten ; to hurry ; to fly. 

The clouds that pass 

For ever jftusihing round a summer sky. TJKmoou. 

3. To redden, glow, or shine suddenly. 

A burning purple flushes o'er my fkce. Rowe. 

PLfJSH, V. a, 1. To color; to redden suddenly. 

Nor flush with shame the passing virgin’s cheek. Gay. 

3. To elato ; to elevate ; to animate ; to ex- 
cite. Flushed with great victories.*’ Atterbury. 

3. To cleanse by a stream of water mechani- 
cally applied, as an obstructed sewer, or the like 
place. Ogilvie. 

FLttSH, a. 1. Fresh; fhll of vigor; vigorous. 

With all his crimes broad blown, and flush as May. Sheik. 

2. Affluent ; abounding ; plentifully supplied, 

Pinnoioney: no, no; country l^es are not so flush of it. 

Vanhurgh. 

3. Generous ; liberal ; free , prodigal. Craig. 

4. Hasty; confident; conceited; assured. 

** Flush youth revolt.** Shak. 

6. {Car.) Even, or in the same plane with; 
having a continuity of surface with. 

The, panel of a door is said to be flush when Axed level 
with the maigin, and not sunk below it. Ogilide. 

Flush deck, (JVkcuL) an even deck fifom stem to 
stern ; a deck without a half-deck or forecastle. Burn. 

FLfJSILn. 1. Asuddenflowof blood to the face; 
a suffusion of the face with redness ; redness. 

Them anger’s dark Mid fiercer flush. SooU. 

2 . Afflux; sudden impulse. **In the flush of 
his extrava^nces.** L* Estrange. 

8 . Growth; abundance; plenty; flood. 

Butsllth«bloomy.;!u 8 Aof lifeisfled. GoldsmtSk. 

4. A term for a number of ducks. Spenser, 

6. A run of cards of the same suit. Johnson. 

FLt)‘SHED (fihsht), p. a. 1. Reddened suddenly ; 
suffused with blo^, as the face. 

2 . Elated; animated; excited. 

3. Suddenly aroused and on the wing, as a 
covey of partridges when surprised. Mamder.^ 


FLt^'3H'^:R, n. {Ornith.) The lesser butcher-bird; 
red-backed shrike ; Lanius collurio. Chambers. 

FLUSH'ING, n. Color in the face ; a glowing red ; 
redness ; suffusion. Shak. 

FLlJSH'ING-LYjOKf. In a flushing manner. C/arA-e. 

FLtJSH'NESfcS, n. The quality of being flush or 
fresh ; freshness ; redness ; vigor. Bp. Gaiiden. 

PLUS'TFiR, V. a. [Probably a corruption of flush. 
RichardsQnI\ [i. flusteeed ; pjy. flusteking, 
FLUSTERED.] To make hot and rosy, as with 
drinking ; to confound ; to hurry. Shak, 

PLCs'T^IR, V. n. To be in a bustle or hurry ; to 
be heated and confused. South. 

FLO^S'TJglR, n. Heat and confusion; agitation; 
commotion. Tatler. 

FLfJ'S-TJgIR-A'TIQN, n. Hurry; confusion ; sud- 
den impulse. [Low.] Brockett. 

PLtlS'TERED (-t^rd), a. Heated and confused, 
as with liquor. Caicthornc. 

FLtfS'TRRj n. [L.] {Zoul.) A genus of coral- 
line Bryozoaj familiarly termed sea^mats^ or 
white sea-weeds. Milne Edwards. 

FLUTE, 71. [Low L. flauta ; j/7o, flatits^^ to blow ; 
It. flauto'., Sp. flauta ; Fr. flhte. — Dut. fluit\ 
Ger. flute ; Dan. floite.^ 

1. (A/ws.) A wind-instrument with holes and 
keys on the side; — generally made of wood. 

2. {Arch.) An upright channel on the shaft 

of a column, like the concavity of a flute when 
divided lengthwise. WeaU. 

3. A channel or groove in the muslin of a 

lady’s ruffle. CUts'ke. 

4. [A corruption of float.) {Naut.) A store- 

ship with flat ribs or floor-timbers. Burn. 

6. A long, thin French roll eaten at break- 
fast. Simmonds. 

Armed in Jlvte, {JSTaut.) with the lower deck guns 
removed. Bum. 

FLUTE, V. a. p. FLUTED ; pp. FLUTING, FLUTED.] 
To form channels, as in a column. Cotgrave, 

FLUTE, V. n. To play on the flute. Chaucer. 

PLtJT'^lD, a. Having channels, as a column. 

PLUTE'NIST, n. A flute-player, [r.] Jodrell. 

PLOte'—PLAY-JPR, n. One who plays on the 
flute. Ozmiey. 

PLUT'jpR, n. 1. One who plays on the flute ; a 
flutist; a flautist. Cotgy^ave. 

2. One who grooves metals. Sinmionds. 

3. One who gauffers or plaits. Si7nmo7id8. 

PLUTE'-ST6p, n. {Mus.) A range of wooden 
pipes in an organ, giving a soft, flutc-like 
sound. ® & Bwight. 

FLtiT'lNG, n. A channel on a pillar or a ruffle ; 
fluted work- Evelyn. 

PLUT'IST, n. [Fr. flutiste.) A player on the 
flute ; a fluter ; a flautist. Smart. 

PLf^T'TJgR, V. n. [A. S. fleotan, to float ; Dut. 
vkeden ; Frs. floym ; Ger. flutm. — Fr. flotter^ 
to float.] [i. fluttered; pp. fluttering, 

FLUTTERED.] 

1. To move or flap the wings without flying, 
or with short flights. 

Our thoughts are l»ko a bird in a cage, which flutters the 
more because of its conftnemexii. Bates, 

2. To move about with show and bustle. Pope. 

3. To move quickly and irregularly. 

Or teach the fluttering sail to float In air. Pofie. 

4. To be unsteady or inconstant ; to be fickle. 

Thou’rt nightly seen to add 
One insect to the jffuuerfng crowd. Bi/ron. 

FI..t)T'T 5 R, V. a. To throw into disorder ; to dis- 
turb ; to confuse ; to agitate. Shak. Milton. 

FLt^T'TJglR, n. 1. Quick and irregular motion ; 
agitation. **The flutter of Addison. 

2, Disorder ; confusion ; hurry. Pope. 

FLttT'TjpR-gR, n. One who flutters. Warbttiion. 

PLpT'TjpR-lNO, n. 1. A flapping, or quick mo- 
tion, as of the wings of a bird ; nutter. Evelyn. 

2. Internal agitation ; disorder of mind. 

Flutterings of consoienoe,*^ FeUham. 

PLt^T'T^R-lNG, p. a. Making a flutter ; moving 
irregularly; agitating; confusing. 


LiU 9R— SPAS, n. {Mm.) a nuate ) covey of partridges when surprised. Mmmdet.x irregularly; agitating; confusing, 
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FLUTTERINGLY 

PLfJT'T^!E-lNG-LY, ad. In a fluttering manne . 
PLU'TY, a. Soft like the tone of a flute. Clarke, 
FLU'VI-AL, a, [L.jftu%iaUs\ \t, jluciale \ Sp. § 
fiiiiialP^ Relating to rivers. Blount, 

FLU' VJ-AL-IST, n. One who treats of rivers^ or 
explains the phenomena of streams. Clarke, 
FHJ-V1-AT'IC, a, {L,fluviaticusifutiiis,^T\v- 
er.] Belonging to rivers ; fluvial, [r.] Bailey, 

FLU'VJ-A-TILE, a, Jluiiatilis ; fluiius, a riv- 
ei ; It/tSf Fr. jiuviatile,] Belonging to rivers; 
fluvial. Lyell, 

FLU'VJ«0— MA-R!ne', a, [L. fluvius^ a river, and 
marine.] (GeoL) Noting such forma- 
tions as have been deposited by the agency of 
rivers, at the bottom of the sea, at a greater or 
less distance from their mouths. Craig, 

FLtrx, n, \h. fliixus \ fiiiOf to flow; It, Jlusso ; Sp. 
Jliijo\ Vr,flux,'\, 

1. The act of flowing, or moving as a fluid ; a 
flow. No noise, no of waters.** Beau. ^ FI. 

2. The act or the process of passing from one 
state to another ; change. 

Languages arc in a perpetual flux. Henrt/. Felton, 

3. The rise or flow of the tide, in opposition 

to the ebb or reflux, Lowth. 

4. What flows or is discharged from bodies ; 

excrement. Bhak, 

5. Concourse; confluence. Shak. 

6. {Med.) Dysentery; diarrhoea. ** Bloody 
flux is synonymous with dysentery.** Mohlyn, 

7. (Metallurgy.) Fusion; reduction or con- 

version of ores to metal; — any substance or 
mixture used to promote the fusion of metallic 
ores, as carbonate of potash, or xohiteflux^ equal 
parts of nitre and tartar deflagrated, or hlaxik 
flux^ and limestone, fluor-spar, borax, and sev- 
eral metallic oxides. Ure. 

PLGx, a. Flowing ; inconstant- [r.] Bolinghroke. 

PL0X, V. a. [i. PLUXBD ; pp, fluxing, fluxed.] 

1. To melt ; to fuse. Moral State of Eng, 1670. 

2. To clear or cleanse out. 

’Twos he that gave our senate purges. 

And fluxed the house of many a burgess. Hudibras, 

3. fTo eject by spitting; to salivate. South, 
FLyx-A'TIQN, n. The state or the act of passing 

away, [it.] Leslie^ 

FLf)X-J-Bl L'l-T Y, n, [It. flmsihilith ; Sp . flusd- 
hilidad,) Aptness to flow or melt, [r.] Cockeram, 
PLtJ’X'l-BLE, 05. \lt, flussibile \ fluxihle,^ Ca- 
pable of flowing, fusing, or changing, [r.] Howell. 

FLtjX'l-BLE-NfiSS, n. The state of being fluxi- 
ble. [r.] Scott. 

t PLfJX'lLE, a. Flowing ; fluxible. Mead. 

t PLpx-lL'l-TY, n. [L. fluxilia, fluid.] Fossi- 
bility of liquefaction. Boyle. 

PLtrX'IQN (flak'sliun), w. \li.fluxio ; fluo,fluxus^ 
to flow ; lx. flmso ; Sp. § Fx. fluxion.) 

1. The act of flowing. Cotgrave. 

2. That which flows. Wiaeman. 

3. Fusion ; the running of metals into a fluid 

state. Craig. 

4. {Med^ A flow of blood or other humor 

towards any organ with greater force than is 
natural. Dungliaon, 

6. (Math.) A quantity infinitely small, or less 
than any assignable magnitude ; a differential. 
^pl. A method of calculation based on the 
idea of motion. 

40 ^ Any curve may be conceived as generated by a 
point moving with uniform velocity in a fixed direc- 
tion and having also a variable motion, lateral with 
respect to this direction and governed by the law of 
tlie curve. The infinitely small element of the curve 
generated during an assumed infinitesimal period of 
time is called the fluxion. This conception of motion 
and rate of increase may be extended to all species of 
magnitudes, and even to algebraic expressions. Fliot, 

49^ The method otjiwsions diflTers from that of the 
difibrential calculus in no respect but that of notation. 


PLCx^IpN-^.!^ a. Fluxionary, Craig. 

PLOx'l9N-AnEY (flilk^shun-a-re), a. [Fr./ift®- 
ionnaire.) Relating to ’fluxions. Berkeley. 

FLflXTQN-IST (flttk'shvn-lBt), n. {Math.) One 
skilled in fluxions. Berkeley. 

t FLO'X'IVB, a. Flowing; not solid. Hhak. 

f-FLtJrx'VEB (ftttk'ehm), n. 1. Ttm act or tbe 
power of flowing; fluxioUir B.Jonaon. 


2. Fluid matter ; that which flows. Drayton. 

PLY (fix), c. ». [A. S. fleojani Fxs.flega\ Dut. 
Tliegeni Got.fliegeni Dxn. flgie\ loe\.fliuga\ 
Sw. [i, TLEW ; pp. flying, flown.] 

1. 1 0 move through the air with wmgs. 

Fowl that may fly above the earth in the open firmament 
jf hea\ « tt. (^ti 1 . ji. 

2. lo move or pass with the swiftness of a 
bird on the wing; to soar ; to mount. 

Man n horn unto trouble as the sparks^;/ upward, dobv. 7. 

Turn back, and^y, hke ships before tho wind. tShuJi. 

3. To break or part suddenly. 

Be cautious, or your bottle fltes. 

4. To flutter; to float in the air; to wave; 
as, “AVith colors 

6. To flee ; to run away ; to escape. 

>.«(•! hear ills we have 

'•'I*! . ii(.c A( Ik un'BOtOf. jSZcoil’. 

To tly at, to spring with violence upon. — To fly in 
the fa,fi of, to insult; to act in defiance. “When >ou 
will either neglect him ox fly in his face.” Swif. — To 
fly off, to revolt — To fly open, to burst open ; to open 
suddenly. — To fly out, to burst into passion or license. 
— To let fly, to discharger — to let go suddenly. 

PLY, u. a. 1. To shun ; to avoid ; to escape from ; 
to flee from. “ Sleep flies the wTetch.** Dryden. i 

2. To cause to fly, or to float in the air ; as, 

To fly a kite.” 

FLY, n. [A. S. fleoga, or fUg ; Jleogan, to fly ; 
Dut. zheg\ Gox. Jkege\ Dan. flue', Icel. Sw. 
fluga.) 

1. QSnt.) A name popularly applied to all in- 

sects possessing wings, but restricted by ento- 
mologists to those insects which have two trans- 
parent wings, of which the common house-fly 
is the most familiar species. Exxg. Cyc. 

2. (Mech.) A cross with leaden weights at its 

ends, or a heavy wheel at right an^cs to the 
axis of a windlass, jack, &c., to equalize the 
motion ; a fly-wheel. Wtlkms. 

3. That part of a vane which points out the 

direction of the wind. Johnsoxi. 

4. A light public carriage, or stage-coach, 

formed for quickness in travelling. Todd. 

5. That part of a flag which extends j&om the 
union to the extreme end. 

The union of the XJ. S. flag is a blue field with white stars, 
and Ihefly is composed of almmate white and red stripes. 

Dana. 

6. (flfaut,) That part of a compass on which 

the thirty-two points axe drawm, and to which 
the needle is attached underneath; the com- 
pass card- Craig. 

7. {Frinting^ Formerly, one employed to talce 
the sheets from the press ; now, that part of the 
machinery of a printing-press which withdraws 
the sheet and lays it aside after the impression 
is made. 

8. An artificial insect made of bright feath- 

* ers, silk, &c., for the use of anglers. Simmonda. 

FLY^— BANE, n. (Bot.) A plant of the genus 
Silenei cateh-fly. Lee, 

FLY'-BIT-TEN (fli'bXt-tn), a. Bitten by flies.jSAaA. 

FLY'-BLOW (fil'blS), n. The egg of a fly. 

FLY'-BLOW, V, a. To taint with the eggs of a 
fly ; to fill with maggots. Pope. 

FLY'-BLO WN, p. a. Tainted with maggots. Swift. 

FL'Y'-BOAT (fli'bsOj 5 

flibot', Sp.flibote.j 

1, A large, flat-bottomed, Dutch-built vessel, 

with a high stem ; used chiefly in the coasting 
trade. Puvohas. 

2. A long boat used on canals. Simmonda. 

FLY'CASE, n. A ease or covering of an insect. Ray. 

PLt'oATOH-^Rjn. 1. One 
that catches -^lOQ.Drydm, 

2. (Omith,) A bird of 
the genus Mmcieapa; — 
so named because it feeds 
on insects which it 
catches while on the 
wing. YarreU, 

FLt''¥R, 

FLt'BRS, or FI^r^R?, n. 
ph (-4rcA.) A straight row of steps or stairs ; 
fliers. Francis. 

FLt’'-FlfSH, n. To angle by baiting with a fly, 
either natural or artificiaL Walton. 



PLY*— FlSH-lNG, 71. The act of catching fish with 
a fly on the hook. Walton. 

FLY*— FLAP, n, 1. A fan or flapper to keep flies 
off. ** Fly flaps to drive away flies.** Sheldon. 
2. An instrument to catch flies. Arhuthnot. 


FLY'-HOxV'^Y-S&C-KLE, n. A shrub; tho Ld- 
nicera Xylosfewn of Linnaeus. Craig. 

FLY'ING, n. The act of moving or passing 
through the air with wings. Goodiom. 

FLlr*|NG, p. a. 1. Moving -ivith wings through 
the air. 

2. Moving swiftly, hke a bird on the wing. 

FLY*L\G-AR*MY, n. {Mil.) A strong body of 
cavalry and infantry always in motion both to 
cover its own garrisons and to keep the enemy 
in continual alarm ; a flying- camp, Ca^nphelt. 

FLY'ING-AR-TIL'L^I-RY, 7i. (Mil.) Horse ar- 
tillery; gunners mounted on horseback. Burn. 

PLY*|NG— bridge, n. 1. A temporary bridge; a 
bridge of pontoons. P. Cyc. 

2. A bridge^ consisting of a boat or other ves- 
sel, which, being attached by a rope to a buoy 
moored in the middle of a river, up the stream, 
is made, bv the action of the current, to move 
across in the arc of a circle, of which the buoy 
is the centre. Ogilvie. 

FLY'jNG-BflT'TRJglSS, n. {Goth. Arch.) A but- 
tress in the form of an arch, oi arched brace, 
springing from a solid mass of masoniy, passing 
over the roof of a side aisle, and abutting against 
the springing of another arch 'which rises from 
the upper points of abutment of the first. Its 
office is to act as a counterpoise against the 
vaulting of the nave. Brands. 

FLY'ING—CAMP, n, (Mil.) A camp or body of 
troops kept constantly in the field to cover its 
o'vra garrisons and annoy the enemy; flying- 
army. Burn. 

PLY'JN6-o6l'9K§, Colors unfurled 

and w'aving in the air. Stocgueler. 

To come off mth flying colors, to gain a victory j to 
triumph, 

FLt^ING-FlSH, n. 

(Teh.) A fish of the 
genus Exocel , 
which, by means 
of its long pecto- 
ral fins, and with- 
out any vibratory Flying-fish, 

movement of them, can sustain itself in the air 
for about half a minute, its longest flight being 
about two hundred yards. Mng. Cyc. 

FLY'lNG-PAR'Ty, n. A party of scouts. Bum. 

PLY'ING-pIn'IQN, n. A sort of fan, which, by 
beating the air, checks the rapidity of a clock*s 
motion while the weight of the striking part is 
running down. Buchanan. 

PLY'lNG-SaUIR'RBL, n. 

{Zoul.) A squirrel that 
flies, or that leaps to a 
considerable distance, 
being sustained in the 
air by means of a mem- 
brane connecting the 
fore and the hind legs, 
and expanding on each 
side into a kind of wing. 

Awduhon. ^ ^ ^ , 

FLY^-LEAF, n. A leaf ^teromya I’ofwelto). 

inserted separately in a 

book } a blank leaf at the beginning or the end 
of a book. P, Cyc. 

FLY^— mAg-GQT, n. A maggot bred from the egg 
of a fly, Roy. 

FL^ — PfiN-NlNG, n. A mode of manuring land 
by folding cattle or sheep in rotation over dif- 
ferent parts of it. Simmonda. 




FLY*— PdW-DER, n. A powder used for destroy 
ing insects. Simmonda. 

FL'?'— RAIL, n. A brace which turns out to sup- 
port the leaf of a table- Clarke* 

FLt’*-SH66T-JBiR,n. One who shoots flies. Clarke. 
t RLf^'-SLOW, a. Moving slowly. Shak. 

PL'5''-SPfeOK, ». The excrement of a fly. C^ke. 
.FLf'*-TlMB, n. The season for flies. iDyer. 
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FLlr'-TRlP, n. 1. A trap for flies. Goldsmith, 

2. (Bot) A plant the leaves of which have a 
singular contractile motion by which they catch 
insects that alight on them; Venus’s fly-trap; 
Dioncoa muscipijla. Loudon, 

FLY'— WHEETi, n, (^Mech.) A lar^e, heavy wheel 
attached to machinery, to equalize the motion 
of it ; a fly. F}'anc£s. 

FOAL (f31), n, [Goth, fula ; A. S,Jhlo; But. veu- 
len\ Ger. ftillen:, uan, fol \ Sw. fala, — Gr. 
nwP.of ; L. pidlus ; lx, ,tnh 'fh '0 : Pt;: t. poldro j Sp. 
potro\ Yv. poulain.\ '[’'‘.o of a mare 

or she-ass ; a colt or a Ally. 

FOAL, V, a, [i, foaled ; pp. foalino, foaled,] 
To bring forth, as a mare. iShah, 

FOAL, V. n. To bring forth a colt or filly. Mo}'time7\ 

FOAL'FOOT (fol'fflt), n, (Bot.) A plant of the 
genus Tusailago ; colt’s-foot. Joh^ison. 

FOAL'ING, n. The act of bringing forth young, 
as of a mare. Farm, E)icy, 

FOAL'-t66th, n,; pi. foal-teeth. One of 
the first teeth which horses shed. Perrg. 

FOAM, n, [A. S./afn ; Qcr.faim,} The collec- 
tion of bubbles which agitation or fermentation 
gathers on the top of liquor ; froth ; spume, 

FOAM (iom), V, a, [i. FOAMED ; pp. FOAMING, 
FOAMED.] To cast out, as froth ; to throw 
forth, as foam : — to cause to foam. Pope. 

BtLoitiig wave* of the sea, foaming out their own shame. 

Jude 13. 

FOAM, V, n. To froth ; to gather foam ; as, “ To 
foam at the mouth.” 

P5 AM'— BEAT, a. Lashed by foam or by the 
waves- Warton, 

FO AM'-CRfiST-5D, a. Crested with foam. Clarke. 

FOAM'ING, p. a. Gathering froth ; mantling. 

P0AM'1NG-LY, cd. With foam; slaveringly; 
frothily. ' Sherwood. 

POaM'L^ISS, a. Having no foam. Clarke. 

PdAM'Y, a. Covered with foam; frothy; spu- 
mous.* ** Foamy waters.” D^yden. 

POB, n. [Ger. puppe. Skinner. Eiohardson.1 

X. A small pocket ; a watch-pocket. 

2. A light blow ; a tap. SLdk. 

P6B, V, a. [Ger. j^bjpoen.] [t. fobbed ; pp. fob- 
bing, FOBBED.] To cheat; to trick; to de- 
fraud. VEstranye. 

Tofoh offj to shift off; to delude with a trick. ShaJc, 

F6'C^L, a. [Fr-^cG^.] {Opt.) Belonging to a 
focus. Derham. 

Focal distancf, or focal length, ( Opt.) the distance be- 
tween the centre of a lens or a mirror and its focus, or 
the point to winch the rays of light converge. Brande. 

PO'C^L-EZE, V. a. To bring to a focus. P. Cyc. 

Pd'ClLEri5'siI,P.6"?w.; ftSs'jl, iL], n. \lt.fucile\ 
Fr. foGm.’\ {Anat.) A bone of the fore-ann, or 
of the leg between the knee and the ankle. 

Bgj^The tibia and ulna were formerly each called 
the foaile wtajus} tlie fibula and radius, facile minus. 
DungUsotu 

POQ'IL-IATE, v.a. [L.fooillo.] Tonouri8li.Blount. 

t P69-|L-LA'TI9N, n. [L. focillo, fomllatm, to 

reviye, to cherish ; foom, a hearth.] Comfort ; 

support. Bailey. 

Fd'Cgs,n.i Ffi' of. [L., fre, a hearth.'] 

1. ( Opt.) The point where rays are colleeted 

by a lens or a mirror. Newton. 

2. {Geom. & Conic Sections.) A certain point 

in the parabola, lOT^rbola, and ellipee, in which 
rays of light reflected from all parts of the 
curve meet. Brands. 

In the ellipse, rays proceeding from one/bous, 
and reacted at the curve, pass directly to the other //>- 
eus. In the parabola, rays proceeding parallel to the 
axis, and reflected at the curve, pass directly to the 
focus. In the hyperbola, rays proceeding towards one 
focus and reflected at the curve go to tlie otlier/ocas.” 
Davies, 

n. [A. B. fodder ifedan, to feed ; But. 
vdeder\ TA. joddyr-, Gsuchfodar.] 

{Ayrio.) Food for cattle* Brande. 

is g^veot as the ordinary ftwjd is 

P6d'D®R, t?. a. TL fobbefeb ; pp. foddering, 
FODDERED.] To feed, as cattle. Evelyn. 


FOD'D?R-ilR, n. One who fodders cattle. 

t PO'Dl-ENT, a. [Ij. fodio, fodiens, to dig.] That 
digs ; digging. Blount. 

FOE (fb), n.\ pi. f6e§. [A. S.foh ; fan, to hate.] 
X. A personal enemy ; one who nates another. 

Thy defects to know. 

Make use of evejy friend and every yoe. Pope. 

2. An enemy in war ; a hostile force. 

Or whispering witli white lips, Thc/oel they cornel Byron, 

3. An adversary ; an opponent. “ Some foe 

to his upright intent.” Cowper. 

Syiu — tee Enemy. 

t FOE (fo), V. a. To treat as an enemy. Spenser. 
t POB'HOOD (ib'hfld), n. Enmity. Bp. Bedell. 
FOE'LIKE (fB'lik), a. Like an enemy. Sandys. 

FOE 'MAN, n.; pi, FOEMEN. An enemy in war; 
an antagonist. [Obsolete, except in poetry.] 
“ And earth from fellest /oemew purge.” Byron. 
And the stern joy which warriors feel 
In foemen worthy of their steel. Scott. 

FOSJT'I-CfDE (fst'e-sid), n. [L. fattes, a foetus, 
and eepdo, to kill.] (Law.) The crime of pro- 
ducing abortion. Bowoier. 

F(E'TUS {{c'xu&),n. [L.] (Med.) The child in the 
wom6 after It is perfectly formed, called, in the 
earlier stages of gestation, the embryo. Palmer. 

F6g, n. [A. B.fegan, to collect ; fog, collection. 
IliehardsQ7i.'\ A moist, dense vapor floating 
near the surface of the land or the water ; fine 
mist. Brocklesby. 

Syn. — See Mist. 

F6g, n. [Low Ij.fogagium.] 

1. After-grass ; after-math. [Local-] Drayton. 

2. Long, coarse grass that remains on land 

through the winter. Wright. 

t FOG, V. n, [Fr. vogue, sway, authority ; voguer, 
to go forward.] To have power ; to practise. 
The fogginff proctorage of money. Milton. 

He gives himself up wholly to scrape a livelihood from 
curing diseases, or fogging xn secular causes. Macket. 

fQg, V, G. 1. To overcast ; to darken. Sherwood. 
2. (Agrie.) To take the fog, or coarse grass, 
from. 

The practice of •<'or the winter support 

of stock has c>> n loiird 1 icHv usilul. Farnu Ency. 

bANK, n, (NcaU.) A mass of fog seen at 
a distance, and having the appearance of a 
bank. Crahh. 

FOG'GA^E, n. [Low L. fogagium.] (Agrie.) 
Coarse or rank grass left unmown, or not eaten 
down in summer or autumn ; fog. Chambers. 
POg'jSI-LY, ad. Mistily; darkly; cloudily. 

FOG'GI-NjSss, n. The state of being foggy ; mist- 
iness. Reid. 


FCg'jSY, a. Bark with fog; dank with watery 
vapor's; misty. 

Is not their climato foggy, raw, and dull? Shak, 

FCg'-rIng§, n. pi. (Meteor.) Banks of fog ar- 
ranged in a circular form, Brande. 

FO'GY, or PO'G^y, n. An eccentric old man; 
a stupid or dull man ; a clown. 

Provincial in Bog., and colloquial In tUo U. B., 
where it is usually applied to a poreon averse to 
changes, esjieciatly in inattors of politics. 

The derivation ol this word is uncertain or 
disputed. TUob. KHghtley says, “ Fogie (i. o.folkte, 
tho Diitcli I'olLjc) coiiKb cib surely from fuUv, as lassie 
from hi'i'., ur any other djiinnuiive from its primitive.*^ 
Keiglitley also s««y«, “ Old fogiri. i« a term long since 
used in Ireland and Scotland for old soldiers and old 
men iu the hospital.’^ Jfotes mid (^uenes, vol. via, 

1'hc opinions and conduct of a fogy. 

POH, intety. [Past part, of A. S. fan, to hate. 
Tooke.] An egression of aversion or contempt ; 
&ngh. — See Faugh. Shak^ 

(fdt'bl), a, [Fr.] Feeble. Ld, Berbert. 

FOPblB (fbat'bl), n. {Pt. foible, oifaible, weak.] 
A moral weakness ; a frailty ; an maperfection ; 
a fault; a failing; a weak point. 

Fresumpilon «»d. selfapplaase are theyM&les 

Syn. — See Imferfbotion. 

FOIL, V. a. [t, FOILED ; pp. FOILING, FOILBlJ 
1. [Gr. eipdUa. — Old Fr. affoler.] To baflfe ; 
to defeat; to frustrate ; to balk ; to disappoint. 



2. [Fr./owfer.] To blunt ; to dull. Addison^ 

Syn.— See Befeat. 

FQISj, n. 1. A defeat ; miscarriage. 

One sudden foil shall never breed distrust. Sliok. 

2. A blunt sword, with a button at the end, 
used in fencing. Mitford. 

FbiL, 71 . [Gr. (^vXXov; L. folium'. It. fogliai Sp. 
hoja', Fr. feidlle.] 

1. A thin plate of metal, used for various pur- 
poses in dentistry, jewellery, Sco. 

2. The polished steel or the (vj. rri.r o: i,'iick- 

silvcr placed on the back of a plate of glass to 
convert it into a mirror. Chambers. 

3. Something of another color on or near 
which jewels are set to heighten their lustre : — 
that which sets off something to better advan- 
tage by contrast. 

My reformation, glittering o’er my fault, 

Shall show nore goodlv .md ntt’*flot more eyes 
Than that li.oii hath ivo juil to bCC it oft. Sliak. 

4. (Arch.) A term ap- 

plied to all those round- 
ed or leaf-like forms seen ||j ^ 

in Gothic windows, nich- | ] n 
es, &c. Craig. Foils. 

FoIl'A-BLE, a. That may he foiled. Cotgrave. 

FdlL'BR, n. One who foils. Joh^ison. 

FolL'lNG, n. 1. A track of deer barely visible. 
[A term used by hunters.] Todd. 

2. A division of tracery. Simmonds. 

f5Il'-STONE, n. A factitious gem. Si7nmo7ids. 

FolN, V. n. [L. pungo, to prick ; Fr. povnd7'e^ 
To push in fencing ; to thrust. Spenser. 

+ FolN, V. a. To prick; to sting. IXuloet. 

F5iN, n. A thrust ; a push. Robinson. 

FcilN'lNG-LY, ad. In a pushing manner. 

t Fbl'SON, or PoI'ZQN (f bl'zn), n. [L. fusio, a 
pouring forth; Fr- foison.] Plenty; abun- 
dance. Tusser. 

FOlST, V. a, [Fr. fausser.'j [i. foisted ; pp. 
FOISTING, FOISTED.] To msert by forgery, or 
without warrant; to introduce surreptitiously 
or fraudulently ; to thrust in ; to interpolate. 

Foisting in words, axxd altering the turn of expression. 

Waterland. 

fPdlSTjW. [LowL.,It,, Yt.fuste,] 

A light and fast-sailing ship. Beau, % FI. 

FCilST'BR; w* 0*1® who foists ; a falsifier. 

t fOIs'TJED gls'tjd), a. Mustied ; fusty. Buloet. 

t P^)Is'TI-N£SS, n. Fustiness. Tusser. 

fFCIS'TY, a. [See Fusty.] Mouldy; musty; 
fusty. * Favour. 

FOLD, w. [A. S. fald, feald ; But. vouw; Ger. 
faltei Dun. fold', Sw.fiU; Tol.fahld.’j 

X. A pen or enclosure for sheep. Milton. 

2. A flock of sheep. ** One fold and one 

shepherd.” Joh7i x. 16. 

3. t A limit ; a boundary. Creech. 

4. A double; one part added to, or doubled 
on, another ; a plait ; as, “ T\\c folds of drapery.” 

gSP' From tho foregoing significarion is derived the 
use of fold in coinpo<^ition. Fold Mignilics the same 
quEintity added, ab twenty-fold, twenty tintos ropoatod. 
“ Some sixty ybZd, some tliirty-/eZtZ.” JAaU. xUi, 8. 

FOLD, V. a. \Qo^.faldan ; A, S. fealdm ; Ger. 
fatten I Ban. /ofde.] [i. folded; pp. fold- 
ing, FOLDED.] 

X. To double, as one part of a substance over 
another ; to lay in folds ; as, fold a letter.” 

As a vesture shalt thou fM them up. Meb. i. 12. 

2. To interlock; to complicate; to lay to- 
gether, as the arms ; to wrap. 

Consdous of Its own impotenoe, itfelds its arms tu de- 
spair. CoVtuer. 

3. To put into a fold, as sheep- 

Sbe in, pens hts Kooks will flM. X>ryd«nm 

close over another of the same 
1 Kings vi. 34. 

2. To shut sheep in a fold. 

T%ie stir Mds the shepheM 

Kov the top of heav<m doth holA AdGka*. 

Therightof folding sheep. ToBer. 

FOLD'JgO, p: a. Shut up in an etnclqeure 
doubled; laid in folds. ^ 


FOLD. 0 . n. I. To 
kind. 
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FOLD'^R, n. 1. One who folds. Biiloet, 

2. An mstrnment for folding paper. 

POtiD'ING, n, 1. {Agric.) The practice of pen- 
ning sheep or cattle on land in order to enrich 
it by the manure which they furnish. Baf'on, 

2. A fold; a doubling; a plait. Ilalirax. 

3. The act of folding sheets of printed mat- 
ter in order for binding. Simmonds. 

FOIiD'lNG, p. 1. Shutting up, as sheep in a fold. 

2, Doubling ; putting one on another. 

Folding doors, two doors that arc hung on the two 
side-posts of a door frame, and open in the middle. 

FOLD^L?SS, a. Destitute of a fold. Milman. 

FOLD —NET, n, A sort of net for taking small 
birds. Grabb. 

FOLD'— YARD, w. (.4ync.) A yard for folding 
and feeding cattle or sheep. Farm, Ency. 

FOLE, n. See Foal. Todd, 

FO-LT-A'CEOyS (fS-le-a'shus, 66), a, ]la,foliaceus ; 
folium, a leaf ; It. Sp.’/o/iosceo ; Fr. foliace^ 

1. {Bot.) Belonging to, or of the texture or 

nature of, a leaf. Gray, 

2. {Min,) Consisting of laminee or leaves. 

“ A talcky,^bZifl5C0OM5 spar.** Woodward, 

FO'LJ-A<^E, n, [L. folium, a leaf ; It, fogliayne, 
foliage; foliage*. Tv, feuillaae.'l 

1. Leaves m the aggregate ; a cluster of leaves. 

2. {Arch, & Sculp.) An ornament in imita- 
tion of leaves of plants and flowers. Fairholt. 

FO'Ll-A^E, «. ff. To ornament with work made 
in imitation of leaves, [h..] Shenstone, 

F5'LI-ATE, v, a, \Jj. foliatus*, folium, a leaf.] 
To beat into a leaf or thin plate. Newton. 

P0'L;-ATE, a, [It. fogUato.} 

1. {Bot.) Leafy ; consisting of, furnished 

with, or formed like, leaves. Craig, 

2. {Geom,) Noting a kind of curve line con- 
sisting of two infinite branches which have a 
common asymptote, and which intersect each 
other, forming a leaf-shaped branch. Da. § P. 

PO'LI-AT-JgD, df. 1. iBot,) Furnished with leaves; 
leaved. Craig. 

2. {Min. & Conch.) Consisting of lamin® or 
layers ; lamellar. “ Foliated coal.*’ Maunder. 

3. {Arch.) Adorned with trefoils, cinquefoils, 

&c. ; as, “ A. foliated arch.” Ogihie. 

FO'Ll-AT-ING, n. The act of covering the_ backs 
of looking-glasses with a thin coat of tin and 
quicksilver ; foliation. Maunder, 

FO-Ll-A'TIQN, n, [L, foUatio ; folium, a leaf ; 
Sp. foliacion ; Fr. fotiaUoni\ 

1. {Bot.) The vernation or leafing of plants ; 
disposition of leaves within the bud. Hohlyn, 

2* The act of foliating ox heating a metal into 
foil or thill leaves. Johnson. 

8. The act of covering the back side of a 
mirror with foil ; foliating. Boag. 

f6'LI-A-TURE, llt.fogliaiura*, St^, foliatura,'] 
The state of being beaten into foil. Shuckford, 

F6'Ll-]pR, n, [See Foil.] Goldsiniths* foil. 
** Preparing these foliersf Hist. R. Soc, 

PQ-LIF'’J6:R-ODs, a, [1 j, folium, ei leaf, and/ero, 
to bear.] Producing leaves. Smart. 

II FO'Ll-0, or F6L'I5 [fts'l?-6, W. P, J. Ja. ; fSl'ya, 

S. E. F. Ki], n . ; pi. or [L. 

folium, a leaf; It, foglio, a leaf of paper; Sp. 
4fFr. joUo,} 

1. A large book of which the pages are formed 

by a sheet of paper once doubled. Watts, 

2. The left and right hand pages of an ac- 
count book when the two are numbered by the 
same figure. 

3. {Law.) Formerly a leaf or sheet contain- 
ing a certain number of words; — now a certain 
number of words without reference to the p«mer 
on which they are written, amounting, in New 
York, to one hundred. — In England, the num- 
ber of seventy-two words in conveyances, of 
eighty in Exchequer proceedings, and of ninety 
in Chancery proceedings, Bunrill, Clarke. 

JPO'LI-6, or FOL'iC, a. Denoting the size of a 
book, &c., having the sheet doubled into two 
leaves. Addison. 


F0'L1-6LE, n. IJj. folium, a leaf; Ft, foliole.} , 
A little leaf; aleanet. Smart, j 

FQ-LI'P-LDm, n. (Bot.) A leaflet borne on the ! 
axis of a leaf. Brande. j 


P0'LI-G-m6rT, a. [L. folium mortuum, a dead i 
leaf.] H.iving the color of a fiided leaf ; of a | 
dark yellow color; filemot. — See Fetille- 
moute. IVoodicat d. i 

FO*LI-5SE, a. foliosus *, It. foqlioso.1 {Bot.) 
Leafy ; abounding in leaves ; folious. Gray. 

FO’Ll-OT, n. [It. folletto^ A kind of demon; 
an elf. ** "W^tiich the Italians call foliotsj' Burton. 

FO'Ll-OllS, a. [L. foliosus ; folium, a leaf.] 

1. Leafy ; like a leaf ; thin, [r.] Browne. 

2. {Bot.) Having leaves intermixed with 

flowers; foliose. Maunder. 

FOLK (fbk), or POLKS (fbks), n. pi, [A. S.fole\ 
Dut. ^ Ger. volk ; Dan. .y Icel- folk ; Sw. /b/cA. — 
L. xulgus ; It. <Sr Sp. rulgo*, Fr. vidgaire.) Peo- 
ple, in familiar'language ; persons. 

Necessity and a little common sense produced all the 
common arts, which the plain Jofks who practised them were 
not idle enough to recordL Wat/jole, 

Dr. Johnson says of folk, that “it is properly 
a collective noun, and lias no plural, except by mod- 
ern corruption;” yet Johnson, as well as others, 
wrote the word fdllcs ; as, “ Fothi want me to go to 
Italy.” Smart remarks that, “ though a collective 
plural, and therefore not needing the plural s, yet in 
common use it always receives it;” and Walker 
says, that folks may now be counted the best orthog- 
raphy, as it is certainly the only current pronuncia- 
tion.” — It irt an old Anglo-Saxon w’ord, now chiefly 
used in colloquial or familiar language. 

FOLK'lAND (f5!:'Und), %. [A.S.folcland.'] {Eng. 
Laio.) Copyhold land; land Held by the com- 
mon people at the pleasure of the loid, on con- 
dition of their paying some contribution in 
money or other property. Blackstone. Bosxcorth. 

FOLK'-LORE (f&k'l5r),n. \Gex,volhslehrei] Pop- 
ular superstitions, tales, or legends. 

The word folk-lore, recently borrowed from the German 
as a auh'^titution for the long and Latin i^red “popular super- 
stitions,” must be esteemed an uuquestiouuble gam. Trench, 

t F6 LK'm66T-5R, n. One who attends a folkmote, 
“ For pragmatics and folkmootersF Milton, 

fFOLK'MOTB (fbk'mSt), n. [A. B.folemot^folc, 
people, and mot, an assembly.] Among the 
Anglo-Saxons, any public meeting of people. 

Ant’qnarics arc by no means agreed as to the nature of the 
ffdhuote Brande. 

FOL'LI-CLE, n. [L. foUiculm ; folUs, a leathern 
sack; It. follicola*, S-g./oUcuM; Yr.follicule.'] 

1. (Bot.) A simple pod, opening down the in- 

ner suture, differing from the legume, or pod 
like that of the pea, which opens by the outer 
as well as the inner suture. Gray. 

2. {Anat.) A very minute secreting gland, 

consisting merely of a hollow vascular mem- 
brane and an excretory duct. *‘The sebaceous 
foUicleaJ** Hohlyn, 

FOL-LIC'P-IjAR, a. [It. folHcolare ; Fr. foUictt- 
Mre.'l Having the shape of, or pertaining to, 
a follicle. Henmw. 


FQL-LlC'y.LAT-jpD, a. 
seed vessels. 


{Bot.) Having follicular 
Craig, 


FQL-Llc'y-LOdS, a, [Fr. folliculeiuai^ Having 
or producing follicles. „ . Smart. 

FOL'LJ-F^^L, a. Full of foBy. [b..] Shemtone. 

t fOL'LI-LY, ad. Foolishly. Wickl^e, 

fCL'LOW (flSl is), V. a. [A. S. fyligean, or foP- 
gian ; Dut. volqen ; Ger. folgm ; * Dan. ft^e ; 
Sw. filja.) [t. FOLLOWED ; pp. FOLLOWING, 
FOLLOWED.] 

1. To go or come after or behind. 

What could I do 

But foUerm straight, invisibly thus led ? MiBm, 

2. To attend; to accompany. “The young 
men that/o?fotc my lord.** 1 Sam, xxv. 27. 

3. To pursue ; to chase. 

X vdll harden the hearts of the Egyptians, and they shall 
/0?2(Hoth*m. iPar.xiv.N. 

4. To be guided by; to heed; to obey. 

If any man serve me, let him foUmo me. John xiu Sd. 

6. To come after in the course of events ; to 
succeed in order of time. 

Leantlng and Borne alike !n empire grew; 

And arts still fbUnwed vh^e her ea^s dev. Fo^. 


6. To succeed, as a consequence. 

And crook the pregnant hinges of the knee, 

Where thrift may joUo to fawning. dhtaJk. 

7. To imitate ; to copy ; to pattern after. 

HI patterns are sure to be followed more than good rules. 

ZoeXe. 

8. To seek ; to cultivate ; to cherish. 

Follow peace with all men. J5e5. x3l. 14. 

9. To attend to ; to practise ; to be occupied 
with; as, Hofolloio a trade.” 

To follow up, to pursue closely or vigorously. 

Syn. — Folloio in procession; follow a friend, a 
leader, an inclination, a line of business, A son suc- 
ceeds hie father ; day and mcht .•fureerd each other. — 
Pursue an enemy or an object ; attend a master, — 
Follow the steps of the virtuous, and imitate or copy 
their example ; obq/ parents. 


FOL'LOW ysTlb), V, n, 1. To go or come after. 
“ Atvaj’’ ; I’ll follow instantly." Shah. 

2. To attend, as a .servant. Shah. 

3. To be subsequent in time. Milton. 

4. To come from ; to ensue, as a conseque ce ; 
to result. 


To thine own self be true. 
And it must follow as the night the day 
Thou canst not then be false to any man. 


SAak. 


To follow on, to endeavor persistently ; to persevere 
in effort. JSTos. vl, 3. 


f 6LLQ\V-5R, n. 1. One who follows or pursues. 

Who is he that will harm you, if ye be/oNo«Jcrs of that 
which 18 good? 1 Pet. hi. l<j. 

2. One who succeeds ; a successor, 

Theh [the apostles’] companions and iminedLatoj(^)l/oMwr^. 

Fal&y, 

3. An attendant ; a retainer ; a dependant. 

I seemed his /oWoioer, not partner. STioh. 

4. An imitator ; a copier. 

Be ye foUouera of me, even as I am of Christ X C’or. xi. 1. 

6. A pupil ; a disciple ; adherent ; partisan. 

e. A sheet of parchment added to another 
sheet, as in n indenture, &c. [A term used 
by law-stationers.] Simmo7ids. 

Syn . — A follower of a person, or of the interest 
or principles of any one ; a suceessor in office ; a dis- 
ciple of a teacher of some system of religion or philos- 
ophy ; an adherent to a person, cause, or party j a polit- 
ical partisan ; au associate in office or in an enter- 
pnse ; an occasional companion. 


FCl'LQW-Ing, p. a. Succeeding ; next in order ; 
as, “ T\i^ following day,** 


FOL'LY, n. \lt, foUia ; Sg. folia ; FT.fotie. — See 
Fool.] 

1. want of understanding; weakness of in- 
tellect ; foolishness ; fatuity ; imbecility. 

2. Foolish conduct; an unwise act; indiscre- 
tion. 

FoWf, as it grows in years. 

The more extravagant appears. Buder, 

Whom folly pleases or whose follies please. -Po5P«« 

3. A shameful act; wicked conduct; sin. 

They have committed lewdness and/ol^. Judg. xx. 6. 

4. Criminal wickedness ; depravity. Shak, 

FO'M^iL-HAiTT, n, (Astron.) A star of the first 
magnitude in the constellation Pisois Amtralis, 
or Southern Fish. Hind, 


FQ-m£NT', t?. a, pD. fomemto ; It. fomentare ; 
Sp. fomentar ; Fr. fommter.^ [t. fomented ; 
^.FOMENTING, FOMENTED.! 

1. To cherish with heat, [r-] 

Fomented by his virtual power, and warmed. MWm, 

2. To bathe with warm lotions. 

lie fomen ted the head with opiates. JrbmJmot, 

3. To excite ; to encourage ; to stimulate. 

Those ill humors which they tiiemselves infused and fo- 
mented In them. XocJte. 

FS-MBN-TA'TIQN, w. \li.fomentcaio; It, fomen^^ 
tazione*, 3g, fomeniadon^ Ft, fomentcmon.'l 

1. The act of fomenting; local bathing with 
hot water or medicated decoctions. Bacon, 

2. A warm lotion. ArTmthrud, 

3. Excitation; encouragement; instigation. 

Dishonest j'bmeattuifon of your piide. Toung, 

FQ-MJBnt'^R, n. One who foments or encour^ 
ages. “ A perpetual of sin.** Hale. 

n , ; pi. p^M^r-TEq, [L. fomes, fuel.] 
[Med.) A porous substance capable of absorb- 
ing und retaining contagious effluvia. Brande, 

fFGN, w. \lce\,faane.'\ A fool ; an idiot. 

f6nd, a, [Etymology uncertain. Skinner mg* 
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FOND 

gests A. S^fundian, to try ; and Richardson re- 
marks that the verb fotmet used by Chaucer in 
the sense of to be in fatuated^ may be a conse- 
quential application ‘of the A. S. fundian , — 
See Fon.] 

1. t Foolish ; silly ; simple ; weak ; besotted. 

’Tis fond to wail inevitabla strokes. Shak* 

2. Weakly tender ; foolishly indulgent ; af- 
fectionate. “I’m a foolish, wife.** Add/so?^, 

3. Noting love or liking • — followed by of. 

Fame is, in itself, a real fiood, if we may believe Cicero, 

who was peihaps too fo/td qr it. Dt'j/den. 

4t. Triding ; valued by folly, [r.] 

Forward, and fond to show his parts. Gay. 

Fond shekels of the tested gold. Shak. 

Syn. — See Affectionate, Indueg-ent. 

F6nd, a. To caress ; to fondle, [r.] Dri/den. 

t f6ND, V. n. [See Fond, a."] 1. To be fond of ; 
to be in love with ; to dote on. Shak. 

2. [A. S. fundlanJ] To strive; to try. “To 
be ri^t merry will I fond.** Chaucer, 

FON'DLE (fJSi/dl), X\ a. [?. FONDLED ; yjp. FON- 
DLING, FONDLED.] To treat fondly or very ten- 
derly ; to caress. Swft. 

FdN'DLE, V. 71, To show excessive love ; to dote. 
And fondled on her like a child. Gay. 

FCnd'L^E, 7u One who fondles. Johnso7i, 

FOND'LJNG, w. 1. t A fool ; a simpleton. Biirto7i. 

2, A person or thing fondled. Swift, 

FdND^LJNGt p. a. Treating with fondness or 
great tenderness ; caressing. 

f5nd'LY, ad. In a fond manner; with fondness. 

rftvn'XC?^, u. "Soo Fond, g.] 1. The quality 
of 'jiid, ’ro.)'._ mess; weakness; want of 

^,'■■-0 < r (.r J';dg'»i ''r.. Bp. Taplor. 

2. Excessive tenderness ; indulgence. Prior. 

3. Tender passion ; alfection ; partiality ; 
attachment ; kindness ; love. “ All the fond- 
9iess and concern of a tender parent.” Adaisofi, 

4. A strong or unreasonable liking. “ A con- 
tinual fo7id7iess for dress.” Walpole. 

Syn.— See Indulgence. 

FOJ^DlfS (fiSn'dd), a. [Fr., melted.'] (Manufac- 
tures.) A term applied to that kind of painting 
of calico, paper-hangings, «Sfec., in which the col- 
ors are blended into each other. Franeis. 

t PONE, w. ; pi. ot foe. Foes, Spenser. 

t* PONG, V. a, [A. S.fon.] To take. Chaucer. 

POnt, «. [L. fons : fundo^ to pour forth ; It. 
fonte ; Sp. fumte ; )Fx.fonte.] . 

1. A spring or fountain of water. Drayton. 

2. (EecL) A vessel used irt Protestant church- 
es to hold water for the purpose of baptism ; and 
m Catholic churches xised also for holy water. 

No, not that name was given me at the font. Shak. 

3. (Printing.) An assortment or complete set 
of printing types of one size: — written also 
fount. — See Fount. 

A common font consists of 100,000 characters. Ogilvie. 

POn'TAL, a. Belating to a fount, a font, or a 
fountain, Blount. Brit. Qu. Rev. 

FON'TA-NfiL, n. {FT.fo7itanelle.] 

1. An artidcial issue, made in any part of the 

body. Hammond. 

2. (ATUSt.) A space filled up by a cartilagi- 

nous membrane in the cranial bones of a fcctus 
or of a new-born child. Dunglison. 

(fSn-tanzh'h n. [Fr. ; from the 
name of the first wearer, Mademoiselle de Fon- 
tofige.] A knot of ribbons on the top of the 
head-dress. Addison. 

PddO, n. [A. S. /otfa, or fade it J>vd..xmdzel\ 
OeT.fuUer\ Dm..fode\ Icel. /orfr; Bw.foda. 
— See Feed,] 

1. Animal or vegetable substances eaten for 

nourishment ; aliment ; provisions j victuals ; 
viands ; diet ; regimen. “ Who giveth food to 
all Hesh.” Ps. cxxxvi. 25. 

2. Whatever supports the existence, or pro- 
motes the growth, of plants, as carbonic acid, 
water, and ammonia. 

3. That which sustains or cherishes ; support, 

If mu«ic ba the jftiod of love, pky on. Shdh. 

Byn * — Food is a general term tor whatever ie eaten 
by man or beast ; vuOualSj foou fbr man prepiired to 
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be eaten. Provisions is a term applied to whatever is 
used for food ; /are, for what is furnished for the table. 
Zhet and regimen denote particular modes of living. 
Diet for a sick person , regimen for the preservation 
of health. 

t f66d, i\ a. To supply with food ; to feed. Barret. 

f66d^PX)l, a. Full of food; furnishing food; 
alimentary. Dryden. 

f66d'L5SS, a. Not affording food ; barren. Sandy s. 

t f66d'T, a. Eatable ; fit for food. Chapman. 

f66Li, ?i. 1. [It. mad, foolish ; Fr. /ow, or 
foli mad, foolish ; madman, a fool. — Icel. 
fol. — ^Y.ffwl.] 

1. One void of understanding or reason ; an 
idiot ; a dolt ; a natural. 

He tlianka hla stars he was not born a fool. Pope. 

2. One who acts unwisely, or is deficient in 
common sense ; a silly person ; a simpleton ; a 
wiseacre ; a dunce. 

And fools rush in where angels fear to tread. Pope. 

3. One who counterfeits folly ; a buffoon ; a 
jester ; a harlequin ; a zany. 

Art thou not tlie Lady Olivia's fooZl Shak. 

4. In Scripture, a wicked person. 

TheyboZ hath said in Ms heart, Thereis no God. Ps xiv. 1. 

6. [Fr. fouler, to crush.] A compound of 
stew’ed gooseberries beaten up with cream ; a 
gooseberry-fool. Hiffor'd. 

To males a fool of, to disappoint ; to defeat ; to de- 
ceive. — To play the fool, to play pranks like a jester ; 
to act the buffoon. — To pvl the fool npon, to cheat ; 
to deceive. Dryden. 

F66L, V. n, \i. FOOLED \ pp. FOOLING, FOOLED.] 
To play the fool ; to triflo ; to toy ; to play. 

^oo7 not; for all may have, 

If they dare try, a glorious Utfe. Herbert. 

PdoL, V. a. 1. To deceive ; to cheat ; as, “ To 
fool one out of his money.” 

2- To spend or lose in a foolish manner. 

I havcybofcfli away too much money. Swift, 

3. To infatuate ; to make foolish ; to befool. 
jFbo7 me not so much 

To bear it tamely, Shak. 

tFddl/— BAGGED (-bSgd), a. Begged foolishly; 

absurd; idiotic; senseless. Shak. 

fFd^L — b6lp, a. Foolishly bold; foolhardy. Bate. 

Fddli'— b5RN, a. Foolish from the birth, Shak. 

FddL'FiR-Y, 71, 1. The practice of folly; foolish 
conduct; folly; absurdity; buffoonery. 

All such fooleries are quite inconsistent with that manly 
simplicity of manners which is so honorable to the it.'t'oiinL 
chai actor. JieuCu’. 

2. The object of folly. 

That Pythagoras, Plato, or Orpheus believed In any of 
these fooleries^ it cannot be suspected. Jtaleigh. 

t F66li'-IiAP-PY, G, Lucky without contrivance 
or judgment. ' Spenser. 

FddL'nXR-BI-noOD (f 81 'hhr-d 9 -h{ld), n. Qual- 
ity of being foolhardy ; foolhardiness. Qu. Rev- 

F66L'IIAR-D{-LY,a<^. With foolhardiness. C7'aig. 

p66L'HAR-Dl-Nj§SS, n. Quality of being fool- 
hardy ; rashness ; courage without sense. South. 

t f66l'HAR-DJSE, n. Foolhardiness. Spenser. 

f66L^HAR-DY, a. Foolishly bold ; madly adven- 
turous ; rash, “ Foolhm'dy child.” Spenser. 

PddL^lNGjW. The act of playing the fool. Cowley. 

F6dT/lsn, a. 1, Void of understanding; weak 
of intellect ; senseless ; silly ; simple. 

1 am a very foolM, fbnd old man. Shak. 

2. Unwise ; imprudent ; indiscreet ; absurd ; ! 
irrational. “ In life e, foolish , . . knave.” Shak. 

3. Nonsensical ; ndiculous ; contemptible. 

tears.” “ Fho/tVA tenderness.” Shak. 

4. In Scripture, wicked ; sinful. 

The fooUtih ahall not atand in thy sight. Ps. v. A 

Syn. — See Absurd, Simple. 

f66l’ISH-LY, ad. In a foolish manner ; weakly. | 

f66l^ISH-NRss, n. Quality of being foolish ; folly. 

p66l*S’-CAP, n. 1. The cap of a fool. i 

2. Paper in folio quire of a small size, next 
to, and larger than, pot. Franklin, 

46^ Our modern term foolscap^ for a peculiar kind 
of writing-paper, is derived ftom the original water- 
mark ^ a fool’s head with cap and bell*. FairhoU. 


FOOTED 

f66l’§ -£R-RAND, n, A search for what cannot 
be found. ’ Booth. 

Fddli’^'-PARS-L^JY, n. (Bot.) A plant of the 
genus AEthtesa. The common species, or AEthu- 
sa cynapium, is a common and poisonous weed 
in gardens, and is often mistaken for parsley. 

Loudon. 

p66l'STONE§ (fbl'stbnz), n. A plant; a species 
of orchis. Lee. 

p66l'-TRAp, ». A snare to catch fools in. Dryde7i. 

FOOT (fdt), n. ; pi. feet. [Goth. fotus\ A. S. 
fot\ Dut. met\ Qer.fuss ; Dxm.fod', Sw.fot . — 
Gr. TTowf ; L. pes ; It. piede, pie ; Sp, pie ; Port. 
pe\ Fr. pied. — Pers.y>a; Sans, joa^fas.] 

1. The part upon which a man or an animal 
stands ; the organ of locomotion ; the inferior 
termination of the leg. 

jOSg* “ In descriptions of the Articulata, especially 
of insects, the word feet is mostly used to designate 
tliolegb.” Micro graphic Diet, 

2. The lower part of any thing ; the bottom ; 
the base- “The/oo# of a table.” Johnso7i. 
“ The/oo^ of thy account.” Dryden. 

3. Footing; foundation; state; condition; — 
used only in the singular. 

There is no well-wisher to his a ''*tV 

hope that in time the kingdom may .> j < /o'. " » t. 

4. A measure containing twelve inches. 

“ As this term is employed in almost all Ian 
guagos as n linear tneosuie, it has doubtless been do- 
rived fioni the length of the human foot.” Brande, 

5. That which settles at the bottom of a sugar 
cask ; — in the plural, foots. 

6. (Mil.) Soldiers who march and fight on 
foot, as distinguished from cavalry ; — used only 
in the singular. 

ITimsclt with nil his foot entered the town, Clairmdim. 

7. (P7'os.) A certain portion of a line of po- 
etry consisting of two or more syllables, com- 
bined according to quantity in the ancient, and 
according to accent in the modern, languages. 

8. Real value. “ To sell their means ... far 

under /ooi.” . Bacon. 

Foot of a perpendicular, ( Qeom.) the point at which 
the perpendicular meets the hue or the surface to 
which It IS dratvii. — Ow/ooi, walking; moving.— 7b 
set on foot, to put in motion ; to originate. 

FOOT (laO) [«• FOOTED ; pp, FOOTING, 

FOOTISD.J To dance ; to tread with measured 
steps in accord with music. Diyden. 

To foot it, to walk ; to go on foot. 

I’m tired, sir, and ne’er shall foot it home. Beau, FI. 

FOOT ffHt), V. a. 1. To spurn ; to kick. Shak. 

2. To settle ; to begin to fix. “ Traitors late 

footed in the kingdom.” Shak. 

3. To tread; to dance. “They fcatlv /bo^ 

the green.” TickcU. 

4. fTo seize with the foot. Shak. 

5. To add a foot to ; to supply with a foot ; 
as, “ To foot a stocking.” 

6. To add up, as figures. E. D, Bangs. 

FOOT -bAll (ffit’bai), n. 1. A ball made of an 
inflated bladder cased with leather, or of india- 
rubber, and driven by the foot. 

2. The sport, play, or practice of kicking a 
foot-ball. Arbut/mot. 

FOOT'-BAND (mt'b&nd), n. (Mil.) A band of 
infantry. Todd. 

FOOT'-BAR-RACKS, n.pl. (Mil.) Barracks for 
infantry. Booth. 

FOOT'-BOARD (ffit'bCrd), n, 1. A support for 
the foot. Smollett. 

2. A board at the foot of a bed. 

FOOT'— Bd*? (fdt'bbl), n. A low menial ; a ser- 
vant ; an attendant ; a runner ; a footman. Shak, 

FOOT'-BRfiADTH (mt'br«dtli), n. The breadth 
of a foot. Deut. ii. 5. 

FOOT'-BRlD^E (fQt'brtj), 7i. A narrow bridge 
for foot passengers. Sid7key. 

POOT'-CLOth, n. A cloth under the saddle of 
a horse ; a kind of housing. B. Jonson. 

FOOT'-c6m-PA-NY> ^ company of soldiers 
on foot ; infantry’ MiUm. 

POOT'-C^SH-IQN (mt'fefish-ttn), n. A cushion 
for the feet. ’ Kirby. 

POOT'^D (fftt'ed), m. Shaped, as to the feet; 
having feet. “ Footed like a goat.” Grew. 
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foot — FAlL (fOit'fil), n. 1. A stumble j a trip 
of the foot. Shak. 

2. A footstep ; a tread of the foot. Shak, 

FOOT'-FiGHT (ful'flt), n. A fight made on foot, 
in opposition to one on hoiseback. 

tPOOT'GELD (fdt'geld), fi. [A S. f/eld, a fine.] 
(Etiff. Law.) A fine for not cutting out the 
balls of dogs’ feet in the forest. Burrill. 

FOOT'-GUARD^ (fut'-iArdz), n. pi. {MiL) In- 
fantry guards, as distinguished from horse-- 
guaras. Burn. 

FOOT'HALT (fut^hilt), n. A disorder incident to 
sheep, occasioned by an insect that infects the 
foot. Crabb. 

FOOT^HOiiD, 01 . A place for the foot to stand on ; 
a footing ; support. L* Estrange. 

FOOT'HOOKS (mt'haica),n.i5f. {ISTaut.) Those tim- 
bers which form the external convex and the 
internal concave outline, of the sides of a ship ; 
compassing timbers ; — vulgarly called 

t FOOT-HOT' (fut-hSt'), ad. Immediately; direct- 
ly; at once. [A phrase borroived, Jamieson 
supposes, from hunting.] Gower. 

FOOT'ING (fut'ins), n. 1. Ground for the foot ; 
a place to stand on ; foothold. “ Her footing 
chanced to fail.” Prior. 

2. Foundation; basis. ** Taking things on 

the footing of this life only.” Blair. 

3. Entrance; establishment; settlement. 

No useful arts have yet found footing here. Drjiden. 

4. Step; tread; walk. “I hear the footina 

of a man.” Shak. 

6. Dance ; measured tread. S?iak. 

6. The act of adding, as a column of figiiies ; 
act of summing up an account. E. D. Bangs. 

7. The sum total, as of an account ; the re- 
sult of addition, E* D. Bangs. 

8. Act of forming the foot of a stocking or a 
shoe ; — the foot of a stocking. 

9. Plain cotton lace, Clarke. 

10. pi, (Arch.) The spreading courses at the 

base or foundation of a wall. Brands. 

FOOT'LglSS a. Without feet. Todd. 

FOOT'— LiCK-JgiR, n. A mean flatterer. Shah. 

FOOT'MAN n. ; pi, foot'MEN, 

1. A*solaier who serves on foot. Raleiqh. 

2. A menial servant in livery, distinguished 
from a coachman or groom ; foot-boy. 

Like Jootmen runninjr before coaches, 

To tell the inn what lord appioaches. Prior. 

3. An iron or brass stand with feet, or with 

a hook, for keeping any thing warm before a 
fire. Simmonds. 

FOOT'MAN-SHJp, n. The art or faculty of a 
footman, or a runner. L^Estraoige. 

FOOT'-mAN-TLE, n. A species of garment used 
by market-women, when they ride on horseback, 
to keep the gown clean; a riding-skirt, Chaucer. 

FOOT'MARK, «. A mark made by the foot ; a i 
footprint ; a footstep ; a trace. Hitchcock. 

FOOT'mO’PF (fflt'maf), n. A sort of muff used to i 
keep the feet warm. Clarke. 

FOOT'PACE (fftt'pas), n. 1, A slow pace or step, 
as in walking; footstep. Johnson* 

2. A landing or resting-place at the end of a 

short flight of steps ; a broad stair. Moxon. 

3. An elevated platform or raised floor in a 

room ; a dais. Ogilvie. 

FOOT'pAD (fdt'pSLd), n. A highwayman that robs 
on foot. Smollet. 

FOOT'-PAS-SJgJN-§rBR, n. One who travels on 
foot. Smollett. 

FOOT'— pAtH (iUt'ptth), n. A narrow way for 

foot-passengers, not admitting horses or car- 
riages ; a footway. Shak.i \ 

FOOT — PA VE-MJgNT, n. A paved way for pas- 
sengers on foot ; footway- BosweU. 

FOOT'—PLATE (fllt^plat), w. The platform on 
which the engineer or the fireman oC a locomo- 
tive engine stands ; — a carriage step. WeaHe, 

FOOT'-PL(5x)'GH (fflt'plofl), ». A kind of swing 
plough. Clarke. 

FOOT'— PO-?T, n. A servile or inferior wet ; a 
poetaster, [n.] Dry den. 


POOT'-P6i3T (fflt'p5atl, n. 
that travels on foot. 


A post or messenger 
Carew. 


FOOT-RACE (mt'ras), n. 
foot. 



POOT'PRINT (fdt'prlnt), n. 1. The mark of a 
foot ; a footstep ; a trace ; a footmark. Gray 
Fooiprmtsi on the sands of time. Longfelloic. 

2. pi. (Pal.) Impressions of the feet of e.x- 
tinct reptiles, birds, &c., on the surface of cer- 
tain rocks. Hitchcock. 

A race performed on 
Pope. 

POOT'-ROPE (fflt'rop), n. (Aawi.) The rope 
sti etching along a yard, upon -which men stand 
when reefing or furlmg ; a horse. Dana. 

FOOT'ROT, n. An ulcer in the feet, — a disease 
to which sheep are liable. Farm. Ency. 

FOOT'— RtJlE (fut'rfil), n, A measure of a foot 
or tw’elve inches, Blackstooie. 

POOT'-SHAC-KLE§ (mt'shak-fcb),^. p/. Fetters; 
shackles for the feet. Craig. 

FOOT'-SOL-DlgR (mt'sol-jer), n. A soldier that 
marches and fights on foot. Drayton. 

FOOT'STALK (fat'stSLwfc), n. (Boi.) A 
short stem on which a leaf is raised 
up from a plant ; a leaf-stalk ; a peti- 
ole. (^ay. 

FOOT'STAlL (mt'stai), n. l. The stir- 
rup of a woman’s saddle. Johnson. 

2. (Arch.) The plinth or base of a pillar. TFew/e. 

FOOT'STEP (fflt'step), n. 1. A mark or impres- 
sion of the foot ; trace ; track ; footprint. 

2. A sign ; a token ; a mark ; a vestige. “ Vis- 
ible of Divine 'Wisdom.” Bentley. 

3. An inclined plane under a printing press, on 
which the pressman places his foot. Shnmonds. 

To follow the footsteps, or m the footsteps, of, to fol- 
low the example of. 

Syn. — See Mark, Vestige 

FOOT'ST66l (mt'stai), n. A stool to rest the 
feet upon. ShaL 

FOOT'STddLED (fflt'-), a. Furnished with a 
footstool. A footstooled ihroTie.** Cowper. 

FOOT'— vAlve (fdt'-), n. A valve in the passage 
between the condenser and air-pump of a steam- 
engine opening towards the air-pump. Weak. 

FOOT'— wAL-|NG, n. (^yaict.) The whole inside 
planks or lining of a vessel over the floor-tim- 
bers. Dana. 

FOOT — WARM-ER (fflt'warm-er), n, A box con- 
taining a tin vessel to be filled with hot water, 
to warm the feet. W. Ency. 

FOOT' WAY, n. A path for passengers on foot; 
a foot-pavement ; a foot-path. Goldsmith. 

FOP, n. [Etymology disputed and doubtful. — L. 
mppa, a senseless fellow. Todd. — Richardson 
alleges the root to be Dut.po/, a puff; poffen, 
to puff.] A man of small understanding and 
much ostentation ; a man fond of dress ; a cox- 
comb ; a beau ; a dandy. Beattie. 

f6p'd 66-DLB, w, A fool ; a simpleton. Hudibras. 

f6p'LING, n. A petty fop ; a coxcomb, Tickell, 

F6P'PJ6;R-y, n. 1* Quality of a fop; vanity in 
dress and manners ; showy folly ; coxcombry. 

Fopjicrjf as n sort of follv much more contagious than ped- 
antry. but as they result ahke from affectation, they deserve 
alike to be prosicribud. Di . Campbell 

Fopjtery is never cured, once a coxcomb, and always a 
coxcomb. Johruon, 

2. Vain or idle practice ; foolery. Swift, 

8- A gewgaw; frippery. Swft. 

F6P'PISH, a. Like a fop; vain in dress or show; 
ostentatious. Law. 

Syn. — See Finical. 

FOp'‘PJSH-LY, ad. In a foppish manner; vainly. 

F6P'PlSH-NfiSS, Quality of being foppish , 
foolish vanity or show in mress, Shenatorte. 

[Gofh.faur.fattrai A. S. fori B-ut. 
, , . Iian,/or; Icehj^ynV; Sw.^jr: 

— Lt. pro ; It. per ; Sp. por ; Fr. pour, — Tiome 
Tooke believes it to be no other than the Goth, 
substantive jfoe’riwot, cause, and “to have always 
the same single signification, and nothing else.” 
This ‘ derivation is adopted by Richardson. — 
‘'The radical sense of for is, to go, to pass, to 


f 6 r , prep. [ 
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' advance, to reach or stretch ; and it is probably 

I allied to the Sax./i/m/i, to fare.” Webster 1 

i 1. Because of ; by reason of. “ The gulf is 
f remarkable for tempests.” Addison. 

2. With respect to ; with regard to ; relating 
to ; concerning ; — often with as before it. 

For particulars and circumstances, he continually lops 
them. Po/>e. 

As for me and my house, we will serve the Lord. 

Jobh, xxiv. 15. 

3. In the place of ; instead of* " AVill he, for 

a fish, give him a serpent ? ” Luke xi.' 11. 

4. For the sake of ; on account of- 

Greater love hath no man than this, that a mrn lav down 
his life for his friends. John \ v . 1 3. 

5. Noting purpose, tendency, or destination ; 
proceeding or tending to ; towards. 

Bound for the isles 

Of Javan or Gadire. Ililioh. 

6. Conducive to ; beneficial to. 

It is./br men's health to be temperate. TiUoteon. 

7. According to ; in spite of. 

This, /or any tiling we know to the contrary, might he the 
selfsame form. Hooker. 

8. During. “Hired for life.” Pnor. Their 
thoughts are for four hours busy.” Locke. 

9. As being. “ Held for honorable that which 

pleased.” Clarendon. 

But let her go for an ungrateful woman. PhilXips. 

t For to, in ordei to ; — formerly used before verbs 
in the infinitive mode. “ But what went ye out /or 
to see ? ** Luke vii. 25. 

JSSS* “ Webster’s etymology gives no countenance 
to Horne Tooke’s theory that this word always signi . 
fies cause or reason yet sucli expressions as the fol- 
lowing are most easily e.\plamed by the latter hy- 
potliesis. ‘ O ! for better times : ’ i. e. I w'ish, the 
cause of my wishing being better times. * For all 
that; ’ i. e. all that being a cause or reason to the con- 
trary. * Por him to speak would be wiong , ’ i. e. to 
speak would be wrong, he being the cause, or with 
regard to him as tlie speaker.” Smart* 

FC)R, conj. Because ; on this account that. 

Examinations arc formidable even to the best prepared} 
for the greatest fboi may ask more than the wisest man can 
answer. ^ fnison. 

For as muck, because that. See Forasmuch. — 
tFor why [A. S, fortki], wherefore: — because; for 
this reason that ; m consideration of. Knolles. 

FOR. [A. 8* fori But. ^ Ger. vor,} In composi- 
tion, for is sometimes merely intensive, as in 
jforbathe ; hut it often gives the idea of priva- 
tion or deterioration to the words before which 
it is placed ; in which case it seems to be a dif- 
ferent word, like the But, ^ Ger. ver* Boswoith, 

F(5B'A<?E, V. n* XJX. foraggiare ; Fort. ^ Sp. Ybr- 
ragear', Fr. fourrager\ Ger. fourragiren.*[ \i. 

FOllAGED ; pp, PORAGING, TORAGBL.] 

1. tTo range abroad ; to rove about. Shak, 

2. To wander in search of spoil, generally of 

provisions. Dryden. 

3. To ravage ; to feed on spoil. Shak. 

f5r'AGF> 1, To plunder ; to strip ; to spoil; 
to devastate. South. 

2. To supply with forage ; to fodder. Pope. 

fGr'A^E, n. \}X.foraggioi Port, forragem', 8^. 
forraye ; Fr. fourraye. — Ger. fourrage ; But. 
voeraadge. — 'Jttnius, Sereniu^, Du Cange, and 
Richardson derive the word from the root of 
fodder*'] 

1. The act of foraging or ravaging; search for 

provisions. Milton 

2. {Mil.) The hay, straw, and oats brought 

by the troops into the camp, for the sustenance 
of the horses of an army during the campaign ; 
fodder obtained hy foraging. Brando. 

3. Provisions in general. 

And by bis aide his steed the forage ate, Spenser. 

FdR'A-^JpRj One who forages. Bp. Taylor. 

F6R'A-G^NG,n. 1. Act of obtaining forage. 

2l A predatory inroad or incursion. Bp. Hall. 

FOr'A-^Ing, p. a. Searching for forage, 

FO-ILi*MF*^, n. ; pi. f-HA. [L-J 

1. {Aiiat.) A small hole ; a perforation ; an 

opening by which nerves or blood-vessels pene- 
trate through bones. P. Cyc. 

2. {BoU) A hole or orifice, as that of the. 

ovule- Crj’fly. 

FQ-RAM'l-NAT-5D,a. [L.foraminatua.'] Having 
small holes or perforations. P. Cyc. 

f6r-a-MIn'1-F^;R, n. {L. foramen, an opening, 
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PORAMINIPERA 

and fe7‘Ot to bear.] One* of the Foramintf- 
era, JBranae. 

n, pi. An order of foram- 
mated, polythaiamous shells, — supposed to be 
plant4ike in nature and allied to corallines — 
the chambers of which communicate by means 
of small foramina or perforations* A mucous 
mass occupies the interior Agassiz, 

FO-RAM-l-NlF'^-ROtJS, a. Havings pores or open- 
ings i pertaining to the Forammijera, Craig, 

FQ-RAM'J-NOtJS, a. Full of small holes ; per- 
’forated ; foraminated* Maunder, 

’t’ FQ-RA'N^;-OtlS, a. Relating to the market, 
court, or forum, Blowit, 

FOR-AS-MflCH', conj. In consideration of ; be- 
cause that; inasmuch; since. Perry. 

FO-RAT', or F6r'AY, n, A sudden incursion 
and hostile attack. — See Foruay. NoHh, 

FOR-BAde', from forbid. See Forbid. 

t FOR-BAFHE', V, a. To bathe. Saokville. 

PQR-BEAu' (for-bir^), v, n. [A. S.forheran; for 
and berarii to bear.] \i. forbore ; pp. for- 
bearing, FORBORNE, — The preterite is 
obsolete.] 

1. To refrain ; to desist ; to pause. Cheyne, 

In choosing wrong, 

I lose your company; therefore /‘orbeai' a while. Shak. 

3. To abstain ; to omit voluntarily. 

At this ho started, and forbore to swear. Dryden, 

3. To be patient. Prov, xxv. 15. 

PQR-BEAr' (for-bArO, 1* To avoid volunta- 

rily ; to shuri, “ Forbear his presence.’* Shak, 

2. To abstain from ; to omit. 

If 1 or thou due vengeance do forhear, Spenser, 

3. To spare ; to treat with kindness and pa- 
tience. Forbearing one another.” Eph, iv. 2. 

4;. To withhold; to restrain. Forbear thee 
from meddling with God.” 2 Chron, xxxv. 21. 

6. t To tolerate ; to bear, 

And how thou canst not/orSeor them which aM evil. 

Jitev. ii. 2, TyndcUe'g Trasnjs. 

^QR-BEAr'ANOE, n, 1. The act of refraining or 
of abstaining from; forbearing; abstinence. 
“ The forbearance of sin.” South. 

lifberty is the power a man has to do. or forbear dolncr, 
any particular action, according os its doing O'* toilyrituice 
has the actual preference m the imud. Locla. 

2. Command of temper ; mildness ; patience ; 
lenity; indulgence; long suifering. 

There Is a limit at which/ortMarance ceases to ho avirt^ie. 

Burke, 

FPR-BEAr'ANT, a. Forbearing; indulgent; long 
suffering. ' [r.] West. Rev, Carlyle, 

FQR-BeAr’ANT-LY, ad. In a forbearing man- 
ner. [r,] * * London Examiner* 

FQR-BEAR'^IR, n. One who forbears. Timer. 

PQR-BEAR^|NG,^.a. Patient; favorable; lenient. 

FQR-BeAr’ING, n. The act of one who forbears ; 
forbearance ; long suffering. Ilall, 

FQR-BEAr’ING-LY, ad. In a forbearing manner. 

FQR-B^D^ V, a, [A. S. forbeodan ; for and beo- 
danf^ to bid ; J>ut. verbieden ; Ger. verbieien ; 
Dan./or5y<M; Svt, fbrbiuda.\ [i, forbade ; 

pp, FORBIDDING, FORBIDDEN,] 

X. To command not to do ; to prohibit ; to 
inteidict ; to inhibit. 

B(mi to eodliure^ to Prior, 

2. To oommiand not to enter. 

Have 

InotforbfdMviars^yim:^? SJutk, 

3. To oppose ; to hinder ; to restrain. 

A blaze of glory that forbids the sight. JOryden, 

4. t To accurse ; to blast. “ He shall live a 

man forbid** ShxnJc. 

Byn. — To forhii is a more familiar term than to 
prol^it or to wterdlst. Forbid is the common tern ; 

the judicial term ; tnterdiot, the moral term. 
Parents or schoolmasters forbid disobedience to their 
commands ; a government prohibits contreiioxid goods 
The pope or an ecclesiastical authority interdicts. 

PQR-bId\ u. n. To utter a prohibition. Heaven 
forbid ! ” Shrok, 

FQR-bId'DANCE, n. Prohibition, [r.] Bp. Ball, 

FOR-BtD^DEN (for-bid'dn), a. Prohibited; un- 
lawful. **The fruit of theX forbidden tree.” 

Milton. 
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FQR-bId'DEN-FROit, n. The fruit of a species 
of citrus, resembling the shaddock;— brought 
from the West Indies. Simmonds, 

FpR-BlD'DEN-LY (for-bld’dn-Ip), ad. In an un- 
lawful manner.’ * Shak, 

FOR-BiD'DEN-NfiSS, n. The state of being pro- 
hibited. Boyle. 

FQR-bId'D^IR, n. He who, or that which, forbids. 

FOR-BlD’DfNG, a. Raising dislike; repulsive; 
’stern ; as, “A forbidding look.” 

FQR-BID'DJNG, n. Hinderance; opposition. Shak, 

FOR-bId'DING-LY, ad. In a forbidding manner. 

FQR-BORE', i. from forbear. See Forbear. 

FOR-BORNE’, p, from forbear. See Forbear. 

t FQR-BY', See Foreby, Todd, 

FORCE, n, [L^ortis, powerful; lt,forzay force; 
Sg.fuerza', force.'] 


Shak 

2. Violence; compulsion; coercion. “Se- 
cure from^orce and fraud.” Shak. 

3. Necessity ; irresistible power. 

For we must do what force will have us do. Shak. 

4. Armament ; a body of troops equipped for 
war ; an army ; — commonly used in the plural. 

Will cut tlieir passage thiough the force of France. Shak, 

A veteran, axmy, composed of miscellany forces of all 
nations. Bacon. 

5. (^Law.) Unlawful violence offered to per- 

sons or things : — power to bind or coerce ; va- 
lidity or efficacy. Burrill, 

An obligation or law Is said to be “ of ^oree,’* or in./hree,’ 
80 long as compliance with it exu be lawiullv coc oed Jiumtl. 

6. [Su. Goth, fors^ A cascade or water- 

fall. “ The falls or force of the River Kent.” 
[Local, Eng.] Gray, 

Mechanical foree^ power which produces, or tends to 
produce, motion, or an alteration in the direction of 
motion. Moohanical forces are of two sorts i one of 
a body at rest, being the same as pressure or tension ; 
the other of a body in motion, being the same as im- 
petus, or momentum. Grier, 

Syn.— See oowtPUDsiON, Strength, Violent. 

FORCE, v,a, p. forced ; jo??. forcing, forced.] 

1. To compel ; to constrain ; to coerce ; to 
impel. 

Like a mighty sea 

Forced by the tide to combat with the wind. Shak. 

2. To overpower with strength. 

To force their monarch and insult the court, Bryden, 

3. To draw, push, drive, or move in any man- 
ner by main strength. 

It shirk hO fiist, so deeply buried lay, 

That scarce the victor forced the steel away. Bryden, 

4. To enforce ; to urge ; to exert, 

Forcinp my strength, and gathering to the shore. Brydm. 

5. To obtain by force ; to acquire by violence. 

Troy walled so high, 

Atndes might a# woB. have farced the sky. Valter. 

6. To ravish ; to violate by force. Dryden. 

7. To distort; to strain. thougnts.” 

Shak, ** Forced conceits.” Addison, 

8. (Ilort.) To bring forward and ripen before 

the natural time. G, w, Johnson. 

9. To fine, as wines, in a short time- Todd. 

10. To man ; to strengthen by soldiers ; to 

garrison, [r,] Raleigh, 

11. [Corrupted from./hree.— See Farce.] To 

stuff. ** Mahce forced with wit.” Shak, 

To force /roi», to extort.— To force outy to drive 
out ; — to extort. 

Syn.— See Coerce. 

t FOROB, V, n, 1. To lay stress on. ** I force 
not of such fooleries.” Camden, 

2. To endeavor; to attempt; to try. 

fbrxfirrff with gifts to wf» hie waute® hearl. Strenser, 

3. X© use force or violence. Spenser, 

FORCED (fZursi), G. 1. Compelled ; constrained ; 
as, “ A forced compliance.*^ 

2. Strained; unnatural; far-fetched; as, A 
forced metaphor.** 

FOR’OBI>-LY, toei In e constrained, violent, or 
unnatural manner. 


FORDO 

FOR'CED-NBSS, n. The state of being forced, 
compelled, or strained. WoHhington. 

FORCE'Ft3rL, a. Full of power ; acting "^^xh great 
force. “ "Bis forceful spear.** ^hak, 

F5RCE'Ft>L-LY, ad, With force ; violently. 

fOrCE'LRSS, G. Having little force ; weak. Shafe. 

FORCE'-MEAT, n. Meat stuffed with various in- 
gredients. —See Farce. Todd, 

FC)R’CBPS, n, [L.] 1. {Mechanical Arts.) A 

general name for all tools which are constructed 
on the principle of pincers or pliers. Craig, 

2. {Med.) An instrument used in extracting 
the foetus, in dissecting, in taking up the mouths 
of arteries, &c, Hoblyn, 

FORCE'-PtTMP, n. {Nat. Phil) A pump 
with a solid piston, which acts by com- 
pression to force a column of water or 
other liquid to a great height, or against 
a counteracting pressure as of steam. 

FORO'BR, n. 1. He who, or that which, 
forces. Cotgraxe, 

2. {Nat. Phil.) The solid piston of a 
force-pump. Wilkins, 

FOR'Ol-BLE, a. 1, Having, or character- ^ pamp. 
ized by, force ; powerful ; strong ; mighty ; 
weighty; cogent. 

How/orci7>7a are rlglit words I Job vi. 2S. 

2. Impelled with force : violent ; impetuous. 

Like mingled streams, more forcible when joined. Prior, 

3. Done or suffered by force. 

The obdication of Kir cr. Tames the advocateson that side 
look upon to have bci ii /•» < I'li" and n igu'it. Su'ft. 

4. Vigorous; energetic; effective; as, “A 

forcible writer.** Lowth, 

Syn. — See Cogent, Powerful, Violent. 

FOR’CJ-BLE-NfeSS, w. The quality of being for- 
cible; force; power. Bailey. 

FOR'Cl-BLY, ad. In a forcible manner ; power- 
fully ; with force. Atterhury, 

FORg ’ING, p. a. Using force ; compelling ; urging. 

PORg’lNG, n, 1. The act of one who forces, 
urges, or compels. 

2. {Bort.) The act of hastening the growth 

and maturity of flowers, fruits, and vegetables 
by artificial means. Farm, Enry. 

3. A method of fining wines, so as to render 

them fit for immediate use, Simmonds, 

FORg’lNG-HOO’SEjW. {Bort,) A house, or build- 
ing, for hastening the growth of plants ; a hot- 
house. Sinmwnds. 

PORg’JNG'-PlT, n, {Bort.) A hot-bed. Simmonds* 

PORC’ING-pC'MP, n, {Nat, Phil,) A machine 
wmch throws water to a distance ; a force-pump. 
— SoeFoRCfE-FUMP. Tanner, 

POR’Cl-PAT-gD, a, [L. forceps y forcipisy 'pin- 
cers.] iZord.) Hooked or furuisned with pin- 
cers, as the claws of a lobster or a crab, Derham. 

p5R-0l-PA'TrgN, «. A squeezing or tearing with 
pincers ; — formerly a mode of torture. Bacon, 

FOED, n. [A. S. ford ; farany to go ; — according 
to TookCy the past part, of foran.-^W , ffordd^ 

1. A shallow part of a river or stream of water, 
where it may be passed without swimming, by 
walking or wading. 

They took the/^n/s of Jordan toward Moab. Jidy, lit. 28. 

2. A stream; a current. “The Stygian 

ford.” Dryden, 

fSrd, V, a. [«. forded ; pp, fording, forded.] 
To wade through ; to pass without swimming. 

Fordhtif Wf enmnt where thou llttd*irt it tow. Bmhepn, 

FORD* Thatmay be forded, U Estrange, 


FORD’A-BLB-N&BS, n, 
able. 


The state of being ford 
Scott. 


t PQR-d6', V, G, [A. S. fordon ; for and don^ to 
do,] [e* FORDID ; pp, rouDoiKo, fordone.] 

, 1, To undo ; to destroy ; to ruin. 

Thit iB the sight 

That estaw mekee me car fordem me qolte, 

2, To overpower ; to overcome. 

The heavy sloeghman inesreiV 
, All with weaiy tMkVareteJw, 
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FOREIGXNESS 


t FOU-DWIXE^, t*. w. [A. S. fordici7ianJ\ To 
vanish. CJmucer, 

FORE, a. [A. S. jfore, before.] Anterior ; not 
behind ; coming iirst. Bacon. 

FORE, ad. [A. S./orc, before.] Anteriorly. 

Fore and afi, in the direction of the head 

and stern } the whole length of a ship. 

Fore is a word much used m composition, to 
mark priority of time or situation. 

FORE-AD-MON'JSH, V, a. To counsel before the 
act or event- Bp. Hall. 

PORE-AD-Vf^^E', V. a. To counsel beforehand; 
to preadmonish. Shak. 

P 0 RE-AL-L£^ES V. a. To allege previously ; to 
assert or cite before. Fotherhy. 

FORE-AP-P5iNT', v. a. To order beforehand ; to 
preordain. Sherwood. 

FORE-AP-Pc53fNT'M]eiNT, n. Preordination ; fore- 
ordination. Shenoood. 

FORE-ARM', V. a. To arm beforehand. South. 

FORE 'ARM, n. That part of the arm between 
the elbow and the wrist- Dwiylison. 

FORE- ARMED' (-Armd'), a.. Armed beforehand ; 
as, “ Forewarned, forearmed.** 

FORE'BAY, n. That part of a mill-race through 
which the water flows upon the wheel. Tanner, 

FORE'— BE-LIEF', n. Previous belief. Clarke. 

FORE-BODE', «?. a. [A. forB’-bodian ; fore, be- 
fore, and bodioMy to tell.] H. foreboded ; pp. 

FOREBODING-, FOREBODBD.J 

1 , To prognosticate ; to foretell; to presage; 
to predict ; to portend ; to betoken ; to augur. 

2 . To anticipate ; to foreknow ; to be pre- 
scient of. 

My heart forebodes 1 ne’er Bhall see yon more. Dryden. 

Syn. — See Augur. 

FORE-BODE'M^NT, n. Act of forebodiM ; pre- 
sagement; prognostication, [r.] Johneon. 

PORE-BdD'JpR, n* 1. One who forebodes ; a sooth- 
sayer. UBstrange. 

2 , A foreknower ; an anticipator, Johnson, 

FORE-BOD'{NG, n. Act of one who forebodes; 
presage ; perception beforehand. A. Smith. 

FORE-BOD'ING-LY, ad. With foreboding. 

FORE' BOW, 31. The fore part of a saddle. Booth, 

FORE'— BRACE, n. (Naut.) A rope applied to 
the fore-yard-arm, to change the position of the 
foresail occasionally. Mar. Z>ict% 

fPORB-BY', pretp. Near; close by; hard by;, 
fast by, Spensevi, 

FORE-C ABT', V, a, [i, FORECAST ; pp. forecast^ 
ING, FORECAST.] 

1 . To plan before execution ; to project ; to 
scheme. 

He Bhaliybreeas^ his devices against the strong holds. 

Iktn. ii, 24 . 

2. To premeditate; to contrive beforehand. 

“ The time so well forecast** JDrydm. 

2 . To foresee ; to provide against. 

It is wisdom to forecast consequences. L^Bstremge, 

fDEE-cAsT', V. n. To contrive beforehand. 

Not dying, bnt/oreoostjn^ in whalplace 

To set upon them. Milton. 

F5re'oAsT (12, 114), n, 1- Contrivance before- 
hand; antecedent policy; scheme; plan. 

With reasonable forecout and despatch. Oowper, 

2. Foresight; premeditation; forethoi^ht; 
predetermination. Hepe. 

FdRE-cABT'JpR, n. One who forecasts. Johnson. 

FOre-cAst'ING, n. Act of one who forecasts ; 
antidpaUon; a previous planning. Coleridge. 

FORB'CAS-TLE (f5r'k4a-al), n. QTaut.) A short 
deck at the fore part of a ship, or forward of 
the foremast, above the upper deck in mer- 
chant ships the fore part of the, 
the deck, where the sailors live. Ikma. 

F0RE-CH6'§EN (fSr-cha'zn), p. Chosen before; 
preSlected. Johnson. 

FORE-CIt'ED, Quoted before or above ; fore- 
mentioned. Arbtethnot. 


FORE-CLOffE', V. a. p. FORECnoSED ; pp. fore- 
closing, FORECLOSED.] To shut up ; to shut 
out ; to preclude ; to prevent. 

They are foreelo’ted from the ministration. Martin. 

To foreclose a mortgage, (Law.) to cut off the power 
of redemption. Blackstone. 

FORE-CLO'§yRB ((Br-klo'zhur), n. 1. The act of 
foreclosing. 

2 . (Lam.) The process of barring the equity 
of redemption of a mortgageor ; a deprivation of 
the power of redeeming a mortgage. Burrill, 

t FORE-CON-CEIVE',®. n. To preconceive. Bacon. 

FORE-DATE', V. a. To date before the true 
time ; to antedate. Boag. 

FORE-DAT'jgD, p. a. Dated before the true time ; 
antedated. Milton. 

PORE'DECK, n. (yatit.) The fore part of a ship's 
deck, Chaptnaii. 

FORE-D^-SlGN' (ftir-de-sin'), a. To plan before- 
hand. Cheyne. 

PORE-D^I-TER'MINE, a. To decree before- 
hand ; to predetermine ; to predestine. Hopkins. 

fFORE-Dd', u. a. See Fordo. Todd. 

p 6 RE-d 66 m', V. a. To doom or determine be- 
forehand ; to predestine ; to foreordain. 

To Latium, and the realm foredoomed by Jove. JDryden. 
PORE'd 66 m (114), n. Previous doom. Sackmlle. 

FORE'— DOOR (for'dar), n. A door iu the front of 
a house ; a front door. Todd. 

FORE-£l'DER, n. \fdre and elder. T>exi. fot'mU 
dre.) An ancestor. [North of Eng.] Brockett. 

FORE'fiND, 31. The anterior part. Shak. Bacon. 

FORE'FA-TH^R, or FORE-PA'TH?R [fSr'fa-ther, 
P. J. Ja. Sm.-y fSr-fa'ther, W. F. K. n. 

One from whom another descends in a direct 
line ; a progenitor ; an ancestor. 

Nothing is more difficult, in general, than to make a nation 
perceive any thing as true, or seek it* own interest, in any 
manner but u* itsym {fcuheis ha> e opined and acted. JIattam. 
Each in his narrow cell for ever laid. 

The rude jor tfatlm s of the hamlet sleep. Gray. 

Syn. — Forefathers are ancestors, not excluding 

S arenta ; progenitors, ancestors^ not including parents. 

^ortfatkers and progenitors are commonly applied to 
individuals, and respect the regular succession of a 
family ; ancestors are applied to individuals or nations. 
Immediate forefathers ; distant progenitors ; tUo an- 
cestors of persons, or of a nation. Predecessor is one 
who precedes ; but the term does not imply genealogic 
descent. An hereditary monarch succeeds his ances- 
tors ; an elective monarch, his predecessors. 

FORE'FEEL-ING, n, A presentiment. 

t F0RE-F£ND', V. a. 1. To keep off ; to ward off; 
to avert. 

God forbid and forefend that, say yon ? Bblland. 

2. To secure ; to defend. Shak. 

pO RE'pI N-jGBR, n. The finger next to the thumb, 
FORE-FLOW', V. a. To flow before. Clarke. 

FORE'FOOT (fir'fflt), n. ; pi. FORE'rEfiT. 1. One 
of the anterior feet of an animal having foipr 
feet or more, 

2 . A contemptuous term for the hand. Shak. 

3. {Naztt.) A piece of timber the fore ex- 
tremity of the keel, upo^ which ^he lower end 
of the stem rests. Dana. 

PORE'— PR 6 nt (ftr'frl^nt)jj fl|. The foremost front 
of any thing. .Ex.x^xyiii, 37- 

fd RE'— GAME, n. A first game ; a first plan. | 
If the fore^me not to thy wish, neither whine not 

PdRE'— GANG-|; r, n. A short pieoe of rope grafted 
OR a harpoop, to which ^e line bent. JPemq. 

P6RB-G5 ^ V. a. p. FOREWENT } pp. FOREGOING, 
FOEBGONB.J 

X. To quit before possession ; to give up when 
possible to be received. ** To forego meaner, 
fbr’the attainment of higher, degrees.'* Hooker. 
2 . To resign ; tq renounce ^ to relinquish. 

' How pm i Uvp wiOipnt theel hpw /qro^q 
Thy sweet converse and lovel NIZton. 

3. To go before; to precede, [r.] Shak. 
“ This foregoing remark.*^ Dryden. 

Syn. — See Abandon, Antecedent. 
F 6 RE-Gd':^R, n. 1. One who goes before imother. 


O Mercury, foregoer to the evening. Sidnsg 

2. An ancestor ; a predecessor. Shak. 

3. Aforsaker; a quitter, Cotgraie. 

FORE-GO'IXG, jt>, a. Going before; preceding; 

previous. *‘In the foregoing part of this 
work." , 


Woodicard. 


PORE-GONE', a. 1. Given up or foreborne to 
be possessed. 

2, Past ; gone by. “ Bays foregone.** Shal. 

3. Predetermined ; previously decided. 

If a man begins with the foregone conclusion that the 
apostles must have been frequently mistaken, he will then 
be under a temptation to prove them so. <„/«. Rev. 

FORE'GROO-ND, n. (Fine Arts.) The part of a 
picture which seems to lie nearest to the eye, 
or before the figures. JOryaen. 

f FORE-GUfiSS', V. n. To guess. Shenoood. 

PORE'HAND, n. 1. The part of a horse which is 
before the rider's hand. Johnson. 

2. t The chief part ; the most important part. 

Tlie great Achilles, whom opinion crowns, 

The sinew and the yoreAciuZ of our host. Shak. 

PORE'HAND, G. Done sooner than is regular; 
forward. The forehand sin," Shak. 

FORE'HAnd-5D, a. 1. Early ; timely. “ Fore- 
handed care." Bp. Taylor. 

2 . Formed in the fore parts. A substantial, 
true-bred beast, hxeuvelj forehanded.** Dryden. 

3. Unembarrassed, or in good circumstances 
as to property ; — so used in the U. S. Bariktt. 

FORE'HEAD (fSr'ed or ftSr'hgd) [for'^d, *S. Barclay ; 
ftr'hed, W. P.E.Ja. C. ; fbr'liSd, J. F. K . ; fbr'- 
liSd, colloquially fSr'ed, Sm."], n. 

1 . The part of the face from the eyes upward 
to the hair, or the summit of the head. 

In hiids, that portion of the face extending 
from beak to vortex ; in insects, the anterior superior 
region of the head situated between the mouth, an- 
tennaa, eyes, and occiput.’* Paimr. 

2 . Impudence ; confidence ; assurance. **Men 

of forehead.** Collier. 

FORE'rifiAD-BALD, a. Bald to the summit of 
the head. Len. xiii. 41. 

*t FORE-HEAR', V. n. To be informed before. Todd. 

■fFORE-HfiND', V, a. To seize. Spenser. 

FORE-HEW' (-hil'), t). a. To cut in front. Baehmlle. 

t FORE-HOLD 'ING, 3 t. Prediction; pro^ostica- 
tion, L*Estrange- 

FORE'-HOOK, n. (Naut.) A breast-hook. 

Mar. Diet. 

FORE'— h5RSE, n. The foremost horse of a team. 

FdR'EJGN (fbr'in), a. [X. foris^ form, without, 
abroad; Sp.foraneoiMx.foratn.) 

1 . Of or from another country ; not domes- 

. tic; not native; alien. Foreign psitis** Mil- 

ton. ** Foreign writers." Atterbury. 

2 . Kemote; not allied; not belonging. 

jOP^^It is often used with to, but more properly 

with^owi.” Johnson. 

X must dissemble. 

And speak a language foreign to my heart Addison. 

This design is not foreign Ji^m some people’s thoughts. 

3. Excluded; not admitted. Shak. 

4t. Extraneous ; adventitious. Phillips. 

Foreign attachment, (Eng. Law,) an attachment of 

the property of a foreign debtor, or a debtor out of the 
Jurisdiction within which the property is found, for 
the satisfaction of a debt due by him to a resident 
citizen. — bill cf exchange, a bill of exchange 
drawn by a person residing in one country or state 
upon a person residing in another country or state. 
— Foreign plea, (Law.) a plea objecting to a judge as 
incompetent, because, the matter in hand was not 
within his precinct ; a plea to the jurisdiction. BnrrUl. 

f5r'E1GNi-BUIlT, a. Built m another country ; 
of foreign build. Clarke. 

FOR'ElGNt^jliB (for'jn-fr), n. One bom in a for- 
eign country, and not naturalized ; an alien ; 
one frop:^ abroad ; a person not a native 5 a 
stranger. 

by». — Sea Stranger, 

FOR'E|GN-IfM (fSr'in-Izin), n. The quality of 

being foreign ; foreignuess. £Uis, 

F 6 B'^Je‘igN-N£sS (fSr'in-n«a), n. The state of be- 
ing foreign ; remoteness ; want of relation, 
« The fbreignness of |;he subject-*' Locke, 
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FORESPEAK 


FOUE-JM-A^'JNE, v* a* To imagine previously ; 
to preconceive. Camden, 

F6RE-J^JD§^E^ V. a, 1. To Judge or determine 
beforehand ; to prejudge. Blackstone, 

2. i^LaioJ) To deprive, or put out of, a thing 
by the judgment of a court. BurriU, 

FOUE-J&D^^'^iR, n. (Law,) A Judgment by which 
a person is deprived or put out of a thing in 
question ; a judgment of expulsion. Burrill. 

FORE-J Cd^'^M^INT, w. Judgment formed before- 
hand. Sj)enset\ 

FORE-KNOW' (fSr-n6'), V. a. p. FOREKNEW ; 
pp, FOREKNOWING, FOREKNOWN.] To knOW 
beforehand ; to know previously ; to foresee. 

Who -would the miseries of man foreknow? Dry den. 

FORE-KNOW' A-BLE (ior-no'si-bl), a. That may 
be foreknown. T, Moie, 

F6RB-KN6W'9R, n. One who foreknows. 

FORE-KNOWh'jpD^E (f5r-noI'ej), w. The knowl- 
edge of a thing before it happens; previous 
knowledge ; prescience ; foresight. 

P*rc*o ^o'^eknowledqe of God nor the 

'i n ir\ u III'. * 7 o 1 contradiction, be denied, 

w tollows unavoidAUiy ciiut Uic joreknowledye ot God must 
be of such a nature as is not inconsistent with the liberty of 
man. Clarke. 

p5R'^I,, n. [L.forelhis.'] A sort of parchment 
for covering books: — written also ^bm^. Todd, 

FORE'LAND, n. 1. (Geog.) A promontory; a 
headland ; a cape. Milimu 

2. (Fort^ A piece of ground between the wall 
and the moat. Craig, 

FORE-LAY', V, a. 1. To lie in wait for. Dryden, 
2, To lay or contrive beforehand. Made, 

FORE-LBAD'jpR, n. One who leads others; a 
guide. Gascoigne, 

fORE-lEg^', n. pi. (Zoal.) The first or anterior 
pair of logs of a quadruped. Maunder. 

tFdRE-LfiND', t).«. To give beforehand. Spenser, 

t FOre-lIpt', V. a. To lift up an anterior part. 

Forehfting up aloft his speckled breast. Spenser, 

f6re'L50K, n, 1. The lock of hair on the fore- 
head. 

Byacinfhlne locks 

Bound hmm his parted^'brc/ocA; manly hung. 3lUton. 

2. A flat piece of iron driven through the end 
of a bolt, to prevent its drawing. iTimmonds, 
To take time by the forelock^ to embrace an early or 
oflfered opportunity, 

PORE-LOOK' (for-lRk'), v. n. To look forward or 
beforehand. B, Jomon, 

FORE'MAN, n, 1. The first or presiding officer of 
a jury. * Addison, 

2. A chief workman, as in a printing-office 
or a manufactory ; an overseer ; a superinten- 
dent. 

3. (Kau£,) An inferior seaman. Simmonds, 

fORE'mAst, n, (Naut,) The forward mast of 
all vessels ; the mast nearest the bow. Dana. 

POBE'mAst-MAN, n. An inferior seaman. CtorAe, 

FORE-MEAN', V, n. To intend beforehand. 

FORE-MfiANT', a. Intended beforehand ; pre- 
viously intended, [h.] B, Jonson. 

FOEE-mSN'TIQNBD (-shund), a, Eecited before ; 
aforesatid ; previously mentioned. “ The /ore- 
meniekmed figure.^^ Adaiaon. 

FORE' MOST, a. [A. S.formeat.’l First in place, 
rank, or dignity ; first in time. D^den, 

t pOre'mOST-LY, ad, Amongthefore«ao5t,TodW!. 

FORE'mOTH-^R, n. A female ancestor.PHdeatao?. 

FOAE'NAME, n, A name that precedes the sur- 
name; a Christian name; as, WtUiarn Shak- 
speaxe, John MEton* Lower. 

FORE-NAMEJD' (-nSmd'), a. Mentioned before ; 
aforesaid. B, Jonson. 

t FORE'NfiNST, pr^. Opposite to- Fedrfasc, 

P0RE'n66n, n. The time from dawn to mid-day ; 
the first half of the day. Sidney, 

FORE'NO-TIOE, $h Ptevio»iis notice. 

FQ-RfeN'SAL, a. Forensic. 


FO-rBn'STC, ? af. [L, forensis ; Jbrum, a 
I, ) c( 


belonging to courts 
Wafts. 


FQ-REN.'SI-CAL, > court.] 
of law ; juridical. 

Forensic medtcinei the application of medical science 
to the elucidation or solution of judicial questions ; 
juridical or legal medicine i medical jurisprudence ; 


law incdiciiie. 


Braude. 


Clarke, 


PO-REN'SIC, n. In some American colleges, a 
written argument, by a student, maintaining 
either the affiimative or the negative side of a 
given question. Laws of Harvard Vniv. 

FORE-OR-DAIN', v, a, \i, FOREORDAINED ; pp, 
FOREORDAINING, FOREORDAINED.] To Ordain 
or determine beforehand; to predestinate; to 
predetermine ; to preordain. Hooker. 

FORE-dR-DJ-NA'TIQN, n. Predetermination ; 
predestination. Dr. Jackson. 

PORE'PART, n. The part anterior in time or in 
place. “ T)ie forepart of the day.** Raleigh. 

FORE-pASSED' (-pist'), p. a. Passed antecedent- 
ly. “ Forepaased years.** Sackiille. 

PORE-PLAN', V, a. To devise beforehand. 

FORE 'PLANE, n. The plane first used in smooth- 
ing boards ; — termed also jack-plane. Smith. 

FORE-PO^-^JESSED' (-poz-zest'), a. 1. Prepos- 
sessed’; biassed. Forepossessed with some 
opinion,’* Hales. 

2. Held formerly in possession. Knight. 

PORE-PRIZE', V, a. To rate beforehand. Hooker. 

FOUE-PROM'ISED (-jst), a. Promised beforehand; 
pre-engaged. Bp. Hall. 

PORE-CltTOT'^D, a. Already quoted or cited; 
forccited. Clarke. 

FORE'rAnk, n. The first rank ; front; van.SAaA. 

FORE-REACH', v. a, & n. (Naut.) To sail better 
than another ship ; to get before. Todd. 

i PORE-READ', tJ. n. To signify by tokens ; to 
foretell ; to predict. Speitser. 

FORE-READ'ING, n. Previous perusal. Hales. 

FORE-RB-ClT'BD, a. Mentioned before. Shak. 

F6RE-R^l-MfeM'B]5RED {-b9rd),i?. a. Remembered 
before- Motintagu. 

FORE'— RjBNT, n. Rent paid before the first crop 
is reaped. Loudon. 

t PORB-RJP-§£m'BLE, V, a. To resemble before- 
hand. Milton. 

t FORE'RIGHT, at;. Forward; Onward. Pope. 


fFORE'RlGHT f-rlt), a, 
foreright gale.*’ 


Forward; quick. ^ “A 
Massinger. 


Coarse wheaten bread. 

Simmonds. 


PORE'RiaHT C-rIt), n, 

[Local, Eng.] 

FORE-R0N', V. a. p. FORERAN ; pp, FORERUN- 
NING, FORERUN.] To go before ; to come be- 
fore ; to precede. 

Twilight from the east came on, 

^ Forrrtinnini/ uight. MUten. 

FORE-rCn'N^R, n, 1. One who foreruns; a 
messenger sent on before ; a harbinger. 

There Is a/ojvritnn«r come from the Priaoeof Morocco. Shdk. 

2. t An ancestor or predecessor. 

Arthur, the great forermner of thy blood. Shak. 

3. A precursor ; a prognostic ; a sign. “ The 
certain forerunner of a disease,*' Arhuihnot* 

4f, (Nand.) A piece of rag terminating the 
stray line of the log-line, Dana, 

FOrb-SAID' (-sSd'),p.a, Spoken of before ; afore- 
said; forenamed. Shah. 

FORE'SAIIj, n. (Naui.) The long lower square 
sail on the foremast of a ship: — the fore-and- 
aft sail on the foremast of a schooner : — the 
triangular sail before the mast of a sloop at- 
tached to the stay which leads from the mast- 
head to the foot of the bowsprit.Z>ana.iSifmmon<fr. 

t Fi^EE-SAY' (l<5r-st'), v. a, p- porbsaid ; pp. 
FORBSATING, PORBSAID.] To predict; to fore- 
tell. Shah. 

t pGeE-sAY'IN<3, n, A prediction. Sherwood. 

FORE'ScSNT, n. An anticipation. Md. Rev, 
F6ltB-sM', V. a. [A. S. foreseoni Oer. vor- 


schen.] p. FORESAW ; pp. foreseeing, forb- 
SEEN.J ^ ^ 

1. To see beforehand; to foreknow; to be 

prescient of. ^ Hp* Taylor. 

2. t To provide for ; — with to. Bacon, 

FORE-SEEN', a. Seen beforehand ; anticipat- 
ed. “ Foreseen approach.” Dryden, 

PO RE-SB 'BR> w. One who foresees. Halifax. 

fFORE-SEIZE' (-sez'), G. To grasp before- 
hand. 'Tate, 

FORE-SHAD'OW, V, a. To prefigure ; to typify 
beforehand. Barroio, 

FORE-SIIAD'OW, n, A prefiguration ; a type of 
something to come. Carlyle. Cumming, 

FORE-SHAD'QW-ING, n. A profiguration ; a 
foreshadow. * Clarke, 

t FORE-SHAME', G. To shame. 

“ Dr. Johnson brings an example from Shak- 
speaie’s Cyinbalino, where the word is not fore-shaw.' 
in^i but sore-shaming.^^ Todd, 

FORE-SIIEVV' (-sh3'j, v. a. [i. foreshewed ; pp. 
PORESHEWING, FORESHEWN.] To predict.— ' 
See Foreshow, and Show. Beau. ^ FI, 

PORE-SIIEW'^IR (-ahS'er), n. One who fore- 
shews. — See Forkshower. Spenser, 

FORE 'SHIP, n. The anterior part of the ship. 

As though they would have cast anchors out of 
^ip. , Acts xxvii. SO. 

F6RE-SHc 5R'TEN (-shor'tn), v. a. (Paint.) To 
shorten in accordance with a fore view of the 
object, and convey an impression of its frill 
length ; to represent as an object appears when 
viewed at an oblique angle. 

If n figurp Iks drawn as if opposite to the spoetiitor, with an 
arm pointing to>var(ls )um, that arm would ho 6iiI(I to bo 
Joi twun tcnul m describing it. Fairholt. 

P5RE-SH0R'TEN-ING (-shSr'tn-Ing), n, (Paint.) 
The representation of objects on a plane surface 
as they appear to the eye when viewed at an 
oblique angle. Fairholt. 

FORB-SUOW' (-Shd'),-!?. a, [i. FORESHOWED ; pp. 
FORESHOWING, FORESHOWN.] To discovor or 
represent before it happens ; to foretell ; to 
predict ; to foreshadow ; to pre&iguify. 

Next, like Aurora, iSpeiihor iohc. 

Whose purple blush the day jorvtJtoios. Iknhmu, 

t POBE'SHOW, n, A sign ; something that forcs 
tells. Fairfax, 

PORB-SHOW'JpR (-sh3'fr), w. One who foreshows. 
FORB'SHR0t)D§, w. pi. (Naut.) The shrouds of 
the foremast. Clarke, 

PORE'sIde, n, 1. The front side Pennant. 

2. t A specious outside. Spenser, 

PORE'sIgHT (-sit), «. 1. Prescience; precogni- 
tion ; foreknowledge. Milton, 

2. Provident care of futurity ; forecast. Burke. 

3. (Surveying.) Any reading of the lovolling 
staff at a given station except the back-sight : — 
the bearingtakenby a compass forward.Z>a. ^ P 

PORB-SIGUT'JPD (-slt'$d), a. Having foresight; 

prescient. Bartram, 

t PORE-siGHT'ptJ'L, Foresightod. Sidney, 
FOrb-sIg'NI-fI?, u. a. To foreshow; to prefig- 
ure ; to typify beforehand. Hooker. 

pOrB'SKIn, «. The prolongation of the integu- 
ments of the penis, covering the ^ans; the 
prepuce. Dmgluon. 

FORE'SKIRT, n. The loose part of the coat be- 
fore. Shah. 

t fOrE-SLAcK', 4?. a. To neglect or omit by 
idleness. Spenser. 

FORB'SLiHVB, n. The part of the sleeve from 
the elbow to the hand. Lee. 

t F0 rB-SL6w', V, a, !L To delay ; to hinder ; to 
impede ; to obstruct* Fairfax. 

PorcidQmd pannge to behold her fbnou Drydm. 

2. To neglect; to omit. Boom. Bp. Hall, 

t P0RB-SL6W^ t?. n. To be dilatory; to loiter; 

to idle. Shah, 

f P^EB-SPBAK', V. n. p. POEESPOEB ; pp. FORE- 
$F BAKING, FORES POKEN.] 

1. To predict ; to foresay ; to foretell. 

Never any thing that she JaraipaJke but came to pu*. 
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2. ^ To prohibit ; to forbid, 
d. + To bewitch ; to enchant. Drayton, j 

t'1'ORE-SPEAK'ING,m. 1. a prediction. Camden.] 
A preface ; a forcspeech, Huloet. I 

FORE'SPEECH, n. A prologue ; a preface ; an 
introduction. Shertcood. 

FORE-SPENT', a. "VTasted; spent, [r.] iShaJc. 
FORE-SPOKE', i. of forespeak. 

FORE— SPOK'EN, Spoken previously. Clarke. 

t FORE-SPlJR'RJgR, n. One who rides before. Shak. 


Shak. I FoR'JgST— MAR'BLE, n. (Geol.) A portion of the ' FOR-fiV'^R, ad. At all times j always ; perpctu- 


scries of the lower oOlite formation, consisting , ally ; eternally ; time without end. Montgotnery. 
of a coarse, laminated, shelly oolite, interposed « jn forever, which has recently become a 

between beds of clay and grit. Brande. single word, the ever refers to ume.” BooWs Jimlyt- 

rtf frtrmirtO' dv f*nltiv*it- icflZ ZJnjtioHttri/. — This word, forever, in a will, 

FOR 5fcsT-R\, w. ine art Ot lonmng or cuimat makes no difference.” Dane. — Forever is given in 

mg lorests. oar. Mag. some recent English Dictionaries — those of Knowles, 

FOR'EST— TREE, n. A tree of the forest. Pope. Reed, Craig, and CIarke--as a single word , but it is 

^ ^ almost always found in English authors, or in books 

FOR'igST-WALK (-w^afc), n. A walk in a forest printed in England, as two words, /or ever-, yet it is 

or a rural srrove. Drvdm. prevailing usage with American writers to form 

_ ® ^ the two parts into one word,/w*«iJcr. 

t FORE'SVVART, ; a. [See For, and Sj'XAT.] poRE-VOdOHED' (-voficht'), a. Affirmed before; 
+ FORE SW At, S Spent with heat. Sidney. foreaUeired. fshni. 


t FORE 'SW At, > Spent with heat. Sidney. foreaUeged. 


FOR'EST, n. [LowL./Wa,/bwrf/s,.^«s<M»>, Fo.R£T'.n. [Fr.] (Gunnery.) A steelinstru 
from /orM or >r^, Spfman.—li. toucb-hole of a piece of ord- 

_nancc;_adrilL ^ "simnmnde.l 

vation of this word is much disputed. — Wach~ FORE^— TACK^LE, w. Tackle on the fore^ 


FO-RfiT'.n. [Fr.] (Gunnery.) A steelinstru- fore'wArd, n. The van; tie front. “They 
ment to bore the touch-hole of a piece of ord- ja i %.r if 


ter derives the Ger. forst from the verb fur&n^ mast. Mar. 

to feed. Bichardson^ . , , , FORE-TASTED r. a. [f. foretasted ; pp. forb- 

1. An extensive tract of land covered natu- tasting foretasted 1 

rally with trees and undergrowth; an extensive fo taste or to have enioyment or experi- 

woodland, w;ood, or woods. ence beforehand ; to anticipate. 

2. {Eng. Lam.^ A chase under the protection To taste before another. M'" 

of the king, and for his pleasure in hunting ; a „ ... 

royal hunting ground. Burrill. FORE'TASTE (114), n. Anticipation ; pre 

Forest laws, laws anciently established in England enjoyment or experience ; pregustation ; 

for the government of the royal forests. Past. It is the foretaste of heaven.** £ 

Forest is a term applied to an extensive FORE-TAST'JglR, One who foretastes, 
tract in its natural state covered with trees ; a wood- r»A-r>r./rr s rTrttrm / .* jp. 

land or woods, a tract or piece of land covered with ®^ORE TAUGHT (-tiwt), %. &p, of foreteach. 


that marched in the foreward*' 1 Macc. ix. 11- 

PORE- W A EN', V. a, [i. FOREWARNED ; FORE- 
WARNING, forewarned.] To warn, admonish, 
advise, or caution beforehand. 

Well, X will arm me, being thus foreweimed. JShoA. 

FORE-WArn'ING, n. Previous warning or cau- 


tion ; an omen. 


Goodwin. 


2. To taste before another. Milton. PORE- WASTE', v. a. See PoRWASTE. Spms&r. 

FORE'TASTE (114), n. Anticipation ; previous FORE-WJEA'RY, r. a. See Forweary. Spenser. 

FOEE-TAst'EE, m. One who fnretastea. POKB-WEUT', i. tiumfirego. See POMOO. 

V . And Wilfully ybreteent 

PORE'TAUGHT (-tiwt), t. & p, of foreteaeh. That converse i^hich we now in vain regret. Comper. 


trees, commonly of less extent than sl forest. A srrove is 
a small woodland. Forest, cknse, and park are all used 
tochmcally to denote habitations for beasts to bo 


FOR'jpST, a. Sylvan ; rustic. Sir G. Buck. 

PORE'STApf, n. {Naut.) An instrument for- 
merly used for taking the altitudes of heavenly 
bodies. Brande. 

P 6 r' 51 ST-A 9 E, n. 1. An ancient service paid by 
foresters‘to the King of England. Todd. 

2. The right of foresters. Todd. 

f5RE-STAll', V. a. [A, S. forestalian.1 [t. fore- 
stalled ; pp, forestalling, forestalled.] 

1 . To take in advance ; to anticipate. 

What need a man forestcdl his date of grief, 

And run to meet what he would most avoid? Mlton. 

2. To hinder by preoccupation ; to precede. 

An ugly serpent which fot estalled their way. Fairfax, 

3. To deprive ; to bereave ; to debar. 

All the better; may 

This night forestall him of the coming day. Shak. 


FORE-TEACH', V. a. To teach or inculcate be- FORE'wInd, n. A favorable wind. Sandys. 
forehand. Spenser. poRE-WlSH', ®. a. To desire beforehand. KnoUes. 

FORE'WO-MAN (-Wflm'en), «. A female over- 

“•K*s'b“iis“ssi5irrsw- 

sy. t FORE-WORN , a. Worn out; wasted. Sidney. 

Deeds then undone my fbithfUl tongue foretold. Pope, f fSR'fArE, V, a. [A. S./o^ff?*a».] To depart- 
2. To foreshow ; to betoken ; to portend ; to Chaucer. 

resage ; to prognosticate. POR-pAuLT'Ub.b, n, A failure, [r.] Sir W. ScoU. 


hunted. Forests chases he open i parks pxe en- FORE-T£lL',®. a. [£. FORETOLD ; «n. FORETELL- pnT?-p'wn-\f an f « 

ing, foretold.] [Written also%;-c^/V.] ^]^n 

SR'JPST, a. Sylvan ; rustic. Sir G. Buck. 1. To tell beforehand ; to predict ; to proph- , - ’ - ‘ 


2. To foreshow ; to betoken ; to portend ; to Chaucer. 

presage ; to prognosticate. POR-pAuLT'Ub.b, n. A failure, [r.] Sir W. ScoU. 

These ills prophetic signs have oft ybretoZfZ. Dr. Warton. .. * 

Syn. — To /orfitfiK is a more familiar and common FOR'PEJT (fbr'fjt), w. [Low h. forisfacturat a 


term than to predict or prophesy. Common occur- 
rences are foretold; important events, predicted or 
prophesied by persons of extraordinary or supernatural 
endowments. Astronomers foretell eclipses ; astrol- 
ogers predict good or bad fortune ; propliets. predict or 
prophesy future events. A physician prognosticates^ 
by symptoms, the crisis of a disease ; clouds portend 
or betoken, a storm. 

PORB-TJSll', V. n. To utter prophecy. Acts iii. 24. 

FORE-TfiLL'^IR, n. One who foretells or proph- 
esies ; a predicter. Boyle. 


FOKE-TfiLL'lNG, n. The act of one who foretells ; 
intercept on the road.— to innuence or af- „ 


to intercept on the road:— to innuence or af- 
fect, as the market, by buying goods on the way 


a declaration of something future. Feltkam. 


thither with the intention of selling again at a PORE-THInk', v. a. p. & p. forethought.] 
higher price, or by dissuading others from bring- !• To think beforehand ; to anticipate, 

ing their goods there, or by persuading them to _ The soul of every man 


ing their goods there, or by persuading them to The soul of every man 

enhance the price of their goods. Burrill. Prophetically does /ore«7ibifc thy fell. Shak. 

PORE-STALL'^K, ». One who forestalls, ioefe. 2. To contrive antecedently. Bp. HaU. 

FORE-ST AlL'ING, n. The act of one who fore- PORE-THlNK' ». n. To contove beforehand, 
stalls ; the act of buying up provisions, or of en- voigmng poUHcaui. am»ft. 

haiicing their price by mshonest means. Smith. FORE'THOUGHT (f&r'thSiwt), n. 1. Frwcience ; 

FORE'STAY, n. {Naut.) The rope supporting 
the foremast of a ship. Burn. 

FOr'EST-BORN, a. Bom in a wild or forest. Shak. 


antiemation ; premeditation. 

2. Provident care ; forecast. 


transgression; foris, out, or away from, and 
f ado, f actus, to do; ’Fx.fonfaitpe. crime. — W. 
Jforfea, a penalty.] 

1 . That which is forfeited or lost by a trans- 
gression ; a forfeiture ; a fine ; a mulct. 

_ Beservixtg still th« power 

To take the forfeit. Dryden. 

2. Something deposited and to be redeemed 
by a jocular fine, whence the game of forfeits. 

3. t One whose life is forfeited. 

« Your brother is a of the law. Shedk. 

Syn. — See Fine. 

FOR'FEIT (fbr'fjt), V. G. \Ft. forfaire^ [t. for- 
feited ; pp. FORFEITING, forfeited.] To lose 
by some breach of condition ; to lose by some 
offence. 

The first firanchise of an Englishman, and that on which 
all the rest vitally depend, is to he Jorfeited fat some offence 
which no man knows. Burhet. 

FOR'PEIT, a. Alienated by a crime ; forfeited. 

His forfeit lilh abandoned to the law, Dryden. 

f5r'FB|T-A-BLE, a. Subject to forfeiture. Crowe. 


/JPST-BORN, a. Bom in a wild or forest. Shak. FORE-THOUGHT (fisr-thiwt ), a. Prepense ; de- 
^ . ..jA , . . , , * , signed. Forethought msuioe.** Bacm. 

fOr'BST-BoO'GH (-bod), n. A branch from the ^ . 

forest. Thomson. FORE-THOUGHT wHfh (i®r-th&wt'f(ll), a. Having 

fOr'®ST-(;D, a. Covered with forests ; suppUed forethought. Coleridge. 

with trees. Dragton. PQRE-THRfiAT'^N (-thrtst'tn), v. a. To threaten 


forethought- 


with trees. 

p6r'^;st-br, 


[Fr. forestier.l An officer beforehand. 


appointed to watch a forest, or chase, and pre- FORE'TO-KEN, n> An omen ; prognostic. Sidney. 
serve the game. [England.] Shak. n ^ , 

2. An inhabitant of a forest. Bmlyn. FGRE-TO KEN (-tb kn), p. a. To betoken be- 

3. A forest-tree, [r.] Evelyn. lorehand; to foreshow; tn prognosticate. 


3. A forest-tree, [r.] EueVyn. lorenand ; to fores, 

P 6 R'BST-?R-SHIp, ». The office of a forester: . 
fostership. Ohmrton. FORE TOOTH, n. ; ; 

p5R'3ST—PRt)lT,«. Fruit from the forest.ZVycZm. int e ore pa 

FOE'|)ST-GLADE,n. A sylvan lawn, th^tm. headdress.**' ^ ' 

PORE'— STIok, n. The stick which is laid on 2. (JVowf.) A fra 
andirons in front of the other wood, in making of the foremast. 

^ pore-top'-mAst, i 

f 6 r'JE;ST-LAND, n. Land covered with trees. over the foremast. 

FOR'^IST— lAw, n. The code of laws relating to f 6 rb-T 6 p'MAN, n. 
a forest or chase. [England.] Booth. duties relate’ to the 


L'Estranye. FdR'PBlT-jpD, p. a. Lost by crime, offence, or 
Blackstone. neglect. 

epense ; de- f 6 r'PB 1 T-|iR (f*dr'lit-cr), », One who forfeits. 

Bacon. pOr'peIT-URE (fSr'fit-yOr) [for'ijt-yar, S. W.J. 
, a. Having Ja. Sm . ; fbr'fjt-vr, P. P.], n. [Fr, forfaiture. 
Col&ridge. — See Forfeit.] 

Ta ♦T.v.oo+gavi The act of forfeiting ; a loss of prop- 

rulawil right, or office, as a puni^raent for some 

Drayton. illegal act or negligence. Strype. 

Stic. Sidney. 2. The thing forfeited ; a mulct ; a fi.ne ; an 
^ ^ , _ amercement; a forfeit; penalty. Pocemt 

Syn— See PIKE, LOSS. 


Drayton. 


What stranjgpe, prodigious signs ybreto^fcen blood. DonfeL 'fFOR-PfeND', t>. a. See FoRBFEND. Fox. 

FORE'TddTH, n. ; pi. foreteeth. One of the FOR 'Fj^JST, n. [L.] A pair of scissors, 
teeth in the fore part of the mouth ; the incisor. The peer now spreads the glittering forfex vide. Fope. 

PORE't 6 p, n. L The top part in of a p^R'Fl-OAT-^lD, a. Resembling a ferfex. HtlL 

2. (Naui.) A frame or platform about the top an order ^^*inL*^^nf*which^^ 

of the foremast. Burn. {Sm.) One of an order of insects, of which the 


of the foremast. Bum. 

PORE-TOP'— mAst, M. (JV(!M^.) The mast erected 
over the foremast. Simmonds. 


common earwig is the type, 
f POR-gAt', i. from forget. 


Brands. 

Sterner. 


5RB-T6FMAN, «. (Ifaul.) A seawau whose i. from forgive. See Poroivr. 

duties relate to the foretop of a ship. Mdr. Diet. P 6 R(?'E (fBrj) [ftrj, S. W. P. J. F. Ja. K. Sm. UP'^.], 
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n. [It. /ern<sra ; Sp. fona; ¥r, forge. Menage 
doixxyes forge ixom. L. fahrica^ a workshop, but 
ferrum, iron, seems to be the root , — g having 
been inserted.” Stdlivan.'] 

1. A workshop in which iron is hammered 
and shaped by the aid of heat ; a smithy, par- 
ticularly for large work. 

2. A furnace for heating iron to render it 

move malleable. Ure. 

3. The act of working iron. Bacon, 

4u The place where any thing is made. Hoolcer, 

FOR^B, V. a, [Fr. forger,] [i. forged; pp. 
PORGIXG, FORGED.] 

1. To form by the furnace and hammer ; to 

heat into shape, as a metal. Tomhmon. 

2. To devise ; to invent ; to frame. 

Those names that the schools forged, and put into the 
mouths of scholars, could never get admittance into com- 
mon use. Jjocke, 

3. To counterfeit ; to falsify ; to feign ; to 
fabricate; as,*‘ Ho forge a note or a signature.” 

Syn.— See Feign, Invent. 

FOR<^iED (f&rjd), p, a. Formed by the hammer 
and furnace : — devised ; invented ; — counter- 
feited; falsified. 

FOR^'SIR (for'jer), n, 1. One who forges or works 
at a furnace ; a smithy. Goodwin, 

2. A maker ; a contriver ; — in an ill sense. 

“ A forger of plots.” State Trials, 

3. One guilty of forgery ; one who counter- 

feits com, or issues false documents ; a coun- 
terfeiter. of men’s hands,” Butler, 

FOR§l'Jg:R-Y [f6rj'cr-p, S. W. P. J, E, F, Ja, K, 
Urn, R. iVb, — Sometimes corruptly pronounced 
fbr'j§-re], n. 

1. The act of forging; fabrication by means 
of heating and hammering, [ii.] 

Useless the forgery 

Of brazen shield and spear. Milton, 

2. The act of fraudulently making, counter- 

feiting, or altering any record, instrument, reg- 
ister, stamp, note, &c., to the prejudice of an- 
other person’s right. Blackstone, 

3. Any thing forged or counterfeited; as, 

“ The poems ascribed by Chatterton to Bowley 
were forgeries.** 

FQR-jSST', V, a. [A. S. formtan ; for and giian, 
to get; But. vergeeten; Ger. ‘vergessen’, Dan. 
forgiette; Sw.fbrgdta.j [t. forgot; jRp. for- 
getting, FORGOTTEN, FORGOT.] 

1. To lose the remembrance of ; not to re- 
member ; to let slip from the mind. » 

To do good and conununicate forget not. Jffeb. aciil. 16. 

2. To neglect; to disregard. 

Behold, I, even I, wiU utterly forget you. fer. xxiii. 86. 

To forget one^s self, to lose self-control. 

TJxge me no more; X shall forget myself. Skak* 

FQR-^tfiT'F'C'L, a. 1. Apt to forget. 

But didst thou tell me so? 

1 am forgetful. Bern, fr FI. 

2. Neglectful ; careless ; heedless. 

To serve mjeelS, forget/Ul of my jfHend. FHor. 

3. Causing oblivion ; oblivious ; inducing for- 
getfulness. “ That forgetful lake.” Milton, 

PQR-j6:feT'F^L-Ly, ad. In a forgetful manner. 

FQE-fifiT’F'&L-NfeSS, n. 1. The quality of being 
forgetful ; aptness to fo^et ; a partial or occa- 
sional loss of memory; iailure to remember. 

Howe*^, 'tl8 well that steep can fVee 

With soft forge^fuXwisa a wretch like mo. 

2. Neglect ; negligence ; omission. 

Tim Church of Englmd If gfiftvoujdy charged with for, 
getftmm of her duty. Hooker, 

F6r^’|;-t!ve, a. That may forge, [r.] Shak, 

FQR-^fiT'-M g-N 6T, n, A perennial plant hear- 
ing bright blue fiowers, and generally regarded 
as the emblem of affection ; the MywHs pedus* 
iris. Booth, 

PQR^J^T'TSJiR, ». One who forgets. 

JFQR^jSlT'i'jNG, «. PorgetfulneBS. Milton. 

VPIOwm* atteation ; for- 
getfully. ’Mali. 

a. That may be forgiven or 
pardoned; voRinl. [R.] Shmoood, 

FpB-£lIVB' (fpr-|Iv''), o. a. [Qoth.^a^'^n ; A. 
S. forgifan ; for and gif an, to give ; But. ner- 

A, E, !, <5, C, % Xang; K, % !, d, 


geeven ; Ger. vergeben.] [f. forgave ; pp. for- 
giving, FORGIVEN.] To remit, as a sin, crime, 
injury, ofience, or debt ; to pardon ; to absohe ; 
to excuse. 

Forgive us our debts, as we forgive our debtors. MaU. vi. 12. 

Syn. — To forgive is especially applied to olibnces 
against religion; to pardon^ to nvil ; 

as, “To forgive asin” ; •*« i. ni.no.]’ / o 

give an injury j pardon an ofibnee; excuse negligence ; 
remit a punishment; absoloe from sm. We beg a 
person’s pardon for a slight or unintentional olFence ; 
we ask his forgtvene&s for having seriously injured 
him. 

POR-elVE'NJgSS, n. The act of forgiving ; par- 
*don J remission of a sin, crime, penalty, or debt. 

To the Lord our God belong mercies and forgiveness. 

Dan. lx. 0. 

POR-GiV'JgE, n. One who forgives. 

FQR-jSIV’ING, p. a. Granting forgiveness j pla- 
cable. 

FOR-fiiV'lNG-NJESS, n, A forgiving disposition 
or act. For. Qu. Rev, j 

FQR-GO', V, a. See Forego. Spenser, 

FOR-GOT’, i. Sep, from forget. See Forget. 

FOR-g6t'TEN, p, from forget. Sec Forget. 

t FOR-HAIL’, V. a, \f>w,forJi€ella, -^for and hah. 
Miohardson.] To harass or distress. Spenser, 

t FQR-HENX)', V, a. Sec Forehbnd. Todd, 

t FQ-RIN'S^l-CAL, a. \L. forimeem.] Foreign; 
alien. Burnet, j 

PO-RIS-FA-MlL'J-ATE, tJ, a. [L^om, without, ^ 

im^ familia, family.] {Law.) To put a son, at 
his own request, or with his free consent, in pos- 
session of land in his father’s lifetime, and thus 
to discharge him from the family. Blackstone, 

FO-RlS-PA-MiL’J-AT-^5D, p, a. Put in possession 
of land’ in a father’s lifetime, and hence dis- 
charged from the family. Burrill, 

FO-RlS-PA-MlL'l-A-TigN, n, (Law.) The act of 
forisfamiliating : — the state of a child who, on 
receiving a portion from his father, renounces 
all legal right to any further share in his 
estate : — expulsion. Campbell, 

FORK, n, \L.fu>rca\ lt,forca\ Sp. horca\ Fr. 
fowrehe% A. S. /bre; But. vork\ W. Gael. 
fore,] 

1. An instrument divided at the end into two 
or more points or prongs, and used for various 
purposes ; as a table-fork, a dung-fork, a pitch- 
fork, &c- 

Goryate, the traveller, [Ob. 1617,] is said to be the first 
person who used^brfcs iu England, ou which account he was 
called ^ Fulkyn, 

I dine wlth/orAa that have but two prongs. Swift, 

And after abroad with thy /bills and thy rakes. Tusser, 

2. Any pointed projection. “ A thunderbolt 

with XhxQO forks,” Addison. 

3. A branch or division; as, “The forks of 
a road ” ; “ The forks of a river.” 

4. A turner’s tool. Bimmonds. 

FQrk, V. n, [i. FORKED ; pp, forking, forked.] 

1. To shoot into blades, as com, Mortimer, 

2. To divide or branch, as a river. 

F5RK, V, a. To raise, throw, or turn up with a 
fork, ns hay or earth. 

FdRK'-CnTJCK, 71. An appendage to a lathe; a 
chuck furnished with forks. Francis, 

F(5rk’?1D, a, 1, Opening as a fork ; forky ; fur- 
cated. Milton, 

2. t Having two or more meanings ; ambigu- 
ous ; equivocal. “ Forked counsel.” B, Jonson. 

F5RKB0 (fbrkt), i.&p, from fork. 

ad. In a forked form. Sherwood, 

». The quality of being forked ; 
furcation, Cotgrave. 

paRK'HfeAD C-h«d), ». The head or point of an 
arrow, Bpmser, 

PORK’I-Nfiss, n. The state of being forky or 
forked; a fork-like division. Oedgrwee. 

POEK'LgSS, a. Having no fork. Phil, Mag, 

pOrk’TAIL, n, A salmon in Ms fourth year. 

. pLocal, Bug.] Todd, 

, 0, f, short; A, ]&, I, Q, y, y, obseure; fAre, 


FdRK’Y, a. Forked ; furcated ; opening into two 
or more parts. “ Their /orAy tongue.” Pope, 

FOR-lA* R 4, n. [It.] A slow kind of jig. Craig, 


t FQR-LAY', V, a. See Forelay. Todd, 

t FQR-LEND’, V, a. See Forelend. Todd, 
t FOR-LIE', v.n. To lie before. Spenser. 

tFQR-LORE', a. [See Forlorn.] Deserted; 
forsaken ; forlorn. Spenser. 


FOR-LORN’, a, [A. S. j^rleoran, to leavp : fo 7 ' 
’and leoran^ to departjBut. veWoo-re?!; Ger. %er- 
loren; Ban. yb/’Zbmi ; Sw,ftlo7'a.] 

1. Deserted ; destitute ; forsaken ; wretched ; 
lost; solitary, 

whose shady hrows 

'1 t 1 'i o. f »• wandci mg passenger. Milton, 

2. In a ludicrous sense, small ; despicable, 

lie was so foiloin that his dimensions to any thick sicl^t 
were invincible. ashul , 

t FOR-LORN’, 71. 1, A lost, solitary, or forsaken 
person. 

Henry , . . forced to live in Scotland a forlorn, Shak. 

2. An advanced body of troops ; a vanguard. 

Our forlorn of horse marched within a mile of where the 
enemy was drawn up. Oliver Cromirdl. 

Having intelligen<*c that the enemy was drawing together 
fiOMi all hi>nirt-i|Pa’t<‘ s, v «.• (lrc.w nuL a /br/o»n of about f^vo 
huiiihid Jioiie ..nd lo.i> Jiiii'difd loot. O/irer O/oniuvll. 

Crities in plume, 

Wli I Inlhug on our foremost l)i nc has sit. 

And btill eiiaigo lust, the true Jai loi n ui wit. Dryclm, 

FOR-LdRN'-TltliFE, n, {Mil) 1. An advanced 
body of troops ; a body of skirmishers ; a van- 
guard; aforiora. 

Tfpon them the Jipht-arrned fortom-hope [ijul primi ngmlnls 
erant) of arehc'.a and darton of the Itoinuii liost, wJiieh went 
before the battle tc skirmish, ebuged forcibly w ith tbeii *ibot. 

JloUoiitrs I ii f/, 

2. A body of troops sent on a desperate duty 

at a siege, in leading an attack, or to storm a 
fortress. Campbell, 

3. A desperate or hazardous entei'prise; a 

bold adventure. Bd, Rev. 

FQR-LORN'LY, ad. In a forlorn manner. Scott, 

POR-LCRN'NJJSS, 71, State of being forlorn; 
destitution; misery; solitude. Bogie, 

f 5RM [form, S, W, P, J. F, Ja, K, Sm, J?.l, n. [L. 
iSflt.joma; Sg,fo7'7na and hoi'tnai ¥v.fo7't7i, 
•^But. vo7'm; G'cr,, Ban., ^ Sw, form,,] 

1. Shape ; figure ; contour ; external appear- 
ance ; conformation ; fashion. 

Matter, as wise logicians say. 

Cannot without a.jor»i cxibt. Swift, 

2. Mode in which any thing is viewed. 

Arfeh nmn, for example, is n*giirded by the poor and Ig- 
norant under the /ori» of a veiy fortunate person . . . ; by 
the rcligieuB iniiiil under the /onn ol a pcrboii with nioiu 
than ordinary temptations to contcuil w ith. TJtonihun. 

3. That which has shape; a being as endowed 
with shape. 

Forms terrible to view their sentry keep, Drydm, 

4b. That which shapes ; a mould ; a pattern ; 
a model. JUteke, 

5. A prescribed or settled mode; a stated 
method ; a formulary ; as, “ A form of prayer.” 

Of what use are fbrmsy welnJS times they are emp- 

ty? Of the same as barrels, which at times ore empty too. Uare, 

6. Arrangement; method; order. 

What he spoke, though it lacked form a little. 

Was not like maddbss. Shak* 

7. Beauty or elegance as arising from shape. 

“ The silent poesy of form,** Coleridge, 

8. Mere appearance without substance; emp- 
ty show. Xhyden, 

9. Conventional rule; ceremony; formality. 

“ A compliment of form,** Philips, 

Syn.— -See Figure. 

F5RM. or P^RM [fbrm, JK J. F, Bm, R, ; form, B, 
P, B, Ja. JY.], 71 . [Hee the preceding word.] 

1. A long seat without a back. Watts, 

2. A class ; a rank of students. Dr, T Arnold, 

The masters of the first form, Drydm, 

3. The seat or bed of a hare. 

4. {Pritdi 7 /ig.) The type set up and locked in 
a chase, ready for printing. 

jlfip-The tmter fbrm contains the pagea that am 
printed on one sWe of a sheet, as the first and fburth 
pages of a newspaper ; the htnsr fomn contains the 
pages that are printed on tlui other side of n sheet, as 
the second and third pages of a nawspapor. 

g/ag* ** When this word sigulflee a long seat or a 

FXE, fAST, FAtt; HftlE, HKB,; 
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class of students, it is universally pronounced with 
the 0 as in four^ more^ &c. It is not a little surpris- 
ing that none of our dictionaries, except Mr. Smith’s 
and Mr. Nares’, take any notice of this distinction in 
the sound of the o, when the word signihes a seat or 
class.” Walker, — The English orthoepists more re- 
cent than Walker, are divided on the pronunciation 
of the word in this sense. 

FORM, V. a. [L. formo ; It, formare ; Sp. Jbr- 
mar ,* former, — See the noun.] p. pormei) ; 

yjp. PORMING, FORMED.] 

1. To fashion ; to make of any determinate 
shape ; to mould ; to shape. 

God formed man of the dust of the ground. Gen. ii. 7. 

2. To arrange ; to combine in any particular 
manner ; as, “ B,Qt formed his troops into a hol- 
low square.** 

3. To devise ; to contrive ; to frame ; to make ; 
to invent ; to create ; to constitute. Rowe, 

4. To model ; to train ; to discipline. 

*T is education /omts the common mind. 

Syn.-“See Constitute, Make. 

f5RM, V. n. To take any particular form. Drayton, 

FOR'MAL, a, [L,formalis ; forma, form ; It, for- 
male\ formal', "Fx. formel,'] 

1. Ceremonious ; solemn ; precise ; exact to 
affectation; stiff- 

With eyes severe and beard of formal cut Skah, 

2. In due form ; according to regular or es- 

tablished method ; ritual ; explicit. Formal 
and express consent.** Hooker, 

3. Eegular ; methodical ; orderly. “ The^r- 

mal stars.” Waller, 

4. Haviim the appearance only ; merely ex- 
ternal. “ Formal duty.** Dryden, 

5. Depending upon established custom. 

«Sri 1 i-i I'ln'-:! '»i'i .».C • .’«/ v \ N-M.i'.a, 

Or o.’ .ifi' O' !■> 'o.'i i".' . fope. 

6. Having the power of making any thing 

what it is ; constituent. ** The formal essence 
and nature of man.** BefrdUy, 

7. Eetaining its proper and essential charac- 
teristics. 

Thou shouldst come like a fury covered with snakes, 

Not like a formal man. Shah. 

Syn. — - Format and ceremonious are used in an in- 
different sense; as, “ A dismission j “A 
ceremonious visit ” ; but more coniinonly in a bad 
sense. Formal, in a bad sense, is opposed to easy or 
familiar ; ceremonious, to cordial or hearty, A formal 
answer or manner ; a ceremonious carriage or inter- 
course; 9. ceremonial rite; a solemn service; precise 
language; stif manner; eraet statement; regular 
incrluxl ; methodteal proceeding ; external appearance. 
— See Methodical. 

F0R*MAL-T§M, n. The quality of being formal ; 
formality. Abp. Whately, 

f5r'MAL-Ist, n, ^x. formaliste, — See For- 
mal.] One who lays stress on forms ; an ob- 
server of forms only, in religion or in other 
things. South, 

FQR-MA1 i' 1 -TY, w. [It, formalith; B^.formali- 
dad ; Fr. formality,} 

1. t That which constitutes a thing what it is ; 

essence } essentiality. J. Taylor, 

Tlve formality of tlic vow lies in the promise made to God. 

StiUmfdieet, 

2. The quality of being formal ; adherence to 

forms or ceremonies. Hooker, 

3. Established practice, mode, or custom; 
conventional rule ; ceremony. 

Many a worthy man aaorlficea hb peace \to fommoMes ed 
compliment and good manners. Z’iKsfiraffps. 

FdR'MAIi-IZB, V, a, [Sp.jforjna&'isar; "Fr, forma- 
To modify ; to formulate. Hooker, 

FtjR'M^Ii-IZE, V. n. To affect formality ; to ad- 
here to or be fond of ceremony, [r.] Hales, 

F0rM^X*-!z-ER, n, A formalist. Ntyrth. 

ad. In a formal manner. 

F’OR^M^ PAu^PEn-Ts. [L.] (Date.) A mode of 
bringing a suit m the character of a pauper, to 
avoid the payment of fees- Crabh, 

f5R'MATE, n. [CJbem.') A compound of formic 
acid and a base ; a foxmiate. Clarke, 

PQR-MA*TIQN, n. \h, formetitw \ forma, form; 
\t.formaakm ; Sp./onnaciow ; 'Fx.formaiion,'\ 

X. The act of forming or making ; creation. 

The formalion of meteors.” Woodward, 

Accent is related to music or song, as appears in the for- 
tnatkm of the Latin word from ** ad" and ‘^cantus.” Meattie, 


2, The manner in which a thing is formed. 

On the formation ot the earth reflect: 

Is this a blind, fortuitous cfrect.'* Plachnore, 

3. (^Geo/.) Any assemblage of rocks, alluvial 

deposits, or sedimentaiy strata, referred to a 
common origin or periodL Lyell, 

FOR'MA-TIvE, a, [It. % formative,'] 

1, driving form; plastic. Bentley. 

2. Noting such prefixes and terminations as 
are used in forming a word or class of words ; 
as, ** jp^ is a formative syllable in many English 
verbs.*^ 

FOR'MA-tIvE, n, A word formed from another 
according to some practice or analogy, as 
brighter, frightew, lighten. Smart, 

FOR'ME-DON, n. [L. forma doni, the form of the 
gift.] {Eng, Law,] A writ of right for a ten- 
ant in tail; — now superseded by the writ of 
ejectment. Bouvier, 

FORM'JglR, n, 1. One who forms ; maker ; author. 

2 . pi, ( Gunnery^ Hound pieces of wood fit- 
ted to the bore of a gun, upon which the car- 
tridge, whether made of paper or of cotton, is 
rolled, before it is sewed or fastened. Craig. 

FSR'MER, a, [A. S. forma, ** Former is fore 
and maer oxmeeer, i. e, more*' Richardson,] 

1. Before in time ; past ; anterior ; previous ; 
prior; preceding; antecedent; opposed to lat- 
ter. “ My former acts.** Massinger, “ In 
former golden days.** Shdk. 

2. Mentioned before. 

The ohv'ono r\S Irt'' '^eh errt 

poor; 111 : ■* ■» I I •• f' I'tii .'"'iir;'* 'le or ,i 

Deara/*i,!!r < .-i. ,•>.!»• i I's .« »■ i' t 1 i:;e . Z'l* 

Syxu — See Antecedent. 

FfjR'MER-IiY, ad. In times past ; of old. 

FORM'FX^L, a. Creating forms; imaginative. 

The brain.** [r.] Thomson, 

Fi)R'Ml-ATE, {Chem.) A salt formed ^ the 
union of formic acid with a base. Crabh. 

FOR'MIO, a, [L. formica, an ant ; B^,formico ; 
FT,formigue,] {Ckem.) Denoting an acid which 
ants eject when irritated ; — obtained artificial- 
ly by aistilling tartaric acid, sulphuric acid, and 
hioxide of manganese and water. P, Cyc, 

F'6R^MI-C4,n, [L.] A Linnsean genus of hymen- 
opterous insects ; the ant, &c. 

FOB-MI-CA-RpiN'JE, n,pl, 

[L. formica, an ant.] 

{Ornith,) A sub-family 
of dentirostral birds of 
the order Passeres and 

a Turdidee ; ant- 
es. Gray, 

F(5R'MI-CATE, a, Ke- 
sembUng or like an ant. Smart, 

FQR-MI-CA'TIQN, n. [L. formicatio ; formica, 
an ant.] {f/led,) A sensation like that of ants 
creeping over the skin. Dr, James, 

F0R-M|-DA-BIL'I-TY, n. The quality of being 
formidable; formidablcness. Qu, Rev, 
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FdR*Ml-D^-BLB, a. JX. formidahilis ; formido, 
fear ; Itl formiddbite ; Sp. ^ Fr. foTmidable,] 
Exciting apprehension or alarm; powerful so 
as to be feared; dreadful; terrible; tremen- 
dous; terrific; fearful. 

Bdbre the gates there sat, 

On either side, a fomddotAs shape. Mlton. 

Syn. — FonrUdable is applied to what is apt to ex- 
cite ;;reat fear , dreadful, to what may excite dread ; 
terrible and tenific, to what may excite terror ; shock- 
ing, to what violently shocks or agitates. A formi- 
dable army ; dreadful slaughter ; terrible temffest ; ter- 
rific thunder ; shocking news or sight ; a fearful con- 
test. 


FOR'Ml-DA-BLE-NfiSS, n. The quality of being 
formidable; formidability. Boyle. 

P^E'Ml-DA-BLY, ad. In a formidable manner. 

fFQR-MlD'Q-LOSE, a, [L. formidoJosus formi- 
do, fear.] Fearful ; dreading greatly. Bailey, 

POE'MILL, v,a. To order. [Local, Eng.] ' Clarke. 

PiiRM'LBSS, a. Shapeless ; destitute of form. 

P5RM'TJg:ss-N£SS, 71. The state of heincr with- 
out form. Clusold, 


FOR-MO-BfiX^zq-ATE, n, {Ckem.') A salt formed 
by the union of foimobenzoic acid with a metal- 
lic oxide or an alkaline base. Ogilvie, 

Lfif'^J^ic and benzoic.] 
{C/iem.) Isoting an acid prepared by dissolving 
commercial oil of bitter almonds in water, ad(£ 
ing hydrochloric acid, and evaporating in a 
gentle heat. Also termed formiate of hyrlt uret 
ofbenzule, Crmg, 

■f FOR-MOS*|-Ty, n, [L* formo^tas^ Beauty ; 
handsomeness. Cockeram. 

t FOR^MOys,®. [L,foTmosits.] Beautiful. 

FOR’MIT-Ljd, n,; pi. L. ; Eng. for- 

mulas. [L. dim. of forma, a form.} 

1. A prescribed form, rule, or model ; a for- 
mulary ; a ritual. 

There are certeta formulas of prayer. Aubrey. 

2. A written profession of faith. London Ency. 

His generaiybrmakw of reasoning. Gillies, 

3. (Med.) A prescription ; — the mode of pre- 
paring medicines. Hohlyn. 

4. {Math.) The algebraic expression of a 

general rule or principle. JJavies 4r Peck. 

5. {Ckem.) A concise mode of exhibiting by 
symbols the results of chemical changes.^r«?tc?e. 

FCjR'MU-LAR, a. Ritual ; formulary. Qu. Rev. 

FOR^MU-L A-RY, n. [lt.Jormolario ; Sp. formu- 
lano ; Fx.formulatre.'] 

1, {Law.) A book containing stated forms or 

precedents formatters of law : — also, the form 
itself ; a prescribed model. Bouvier, 

2. {TfwoL) A ritual containing prayers, cer- 
emonies, and prescribed forms ; formula. Hook. 

FOR'MIT-LA-RY, o. Ritual; prescribed; stated; 
formular. ’ Johnson, 

FdR^MU-LATE, V. a. To reduce to a formula ; to 
formulize. K, Brit. Rev, 

FCiR'MyLE, 7t. 1. [Fx.formule. — See Formula.] 
A model ; a formulary. Bp. Marsh. 

2. [See Formic.] {Chem.) A hypothetical 
radicle, of which formic acid is supposed to be 
an oxide. 


FOR'My-LIZE, V. a. To give a form, formula, 
or foimulary, of ; to reduce to a formulary ; to 
model ; to digest ; to formulate. N. Brit. Rev. 

POR^MYLB, n. {Chem.) The basic hydrocarbon 
of formic acid. Brando, 

F(5R'NAX, n, A southern constellation- Lacaille, 

FCjR'NJ-CATE, v. n, \L.forni€or,fo'riiicatxiS', It. 
fomicare ; Sp. formcar ; Fr. fomigver^ To 
commit fornication or lewdness. Bp, Ball, 

FdR'Nl-CATE, a. JTL. fomicatmifor- 
nix, an arch,] {Bot.) Arched; forni- 
cated. Loudon, W/f 

fSR'NI-OAT-BD, a, 1. Polluted by fornication, 

2, Arched; vaulted; fornicate. Milton, 

F5R-NI-CA'TI9N, n, fornicatio i fornix, eco. 
arch, a vault ; also a brothel or stew, from their 
being in subterraneous vaults; It.fo'micazione', 
Brg.fomicacion ; Fx.fomicatio^i.] 

1. Incontinence or lewdness of an unmarried 
person, male or female ; concubinage. 

2. {Sonptuie.) Adultery. Matt.y.Z2: — in- 
cest, 1 Cor.\. 1 sometimes idolatry. 

3. {Arch.) The formation of an arch or 

vault. Todd. 


POR'NI-CA-TQR, n. 1. One guilty of fornication. 

2. {Canon Xjaxo.) An unmarried man who has 
commerce with an unmarried woman. 

F£5r^NJ-CA-TRBSS, n. A woman guilty of forni- 
cation. Shah. 

p5R'nIx, n. [L., anarch^ 

1. {Anat.) A part of the corpm callosum, or 

hard substance which communicates between 
the hemispheres of the brain, having, when 
viewed in a particular direction, somewhat the 
appearance of a Gothic arch- Craig. 

2. {Ccnch.) The excavated part under the 

umbo : — also the upper or convex shell in the 
ostea. Craig. 

3. {Bet) A small elongation on the tube or 

throat of the corolla. Ogilvie. 

fFQR-PAss', V. n. To pass unnoticed. Spmser, 
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f- FOR-PINE', V, n. To waste away. Spenser, 

F<5R'FR1;?E, a, (Law.) Taken beforehand; — a 
term sometimes used in leases and convey- 
ances. Bowsier. 

FOR-RAY' [for-ra', Ja. K. Sm. CL'], v. a. [Fr, 
'fourrager, foiirrer.] To ravage ; to spoil ; to 
lay waste ; to pillage ; to plunder- ^pensei'. 

For that they forrayed all the counties nigh. Fairfax. 

t FOR-RAYS V. n. To forage ; to spoil ; to plun- 
der. Spenser. 

FOR-RAY', or FOR'RAY [for-ra', Sm. CL; for'r^, 
Ja. /C], n. An act of ravaging or pillaging; a 
hostile incursion; invasion. 

At lengthy when occasion fittest fbund. 

In dead of night, when all the thieves did rest 
After a late Jonay^ and slept full sound. 

Sir Oalldore him aimed as he thought best. Sp€mer, 
Fleet foot on the corrie. 

Sage cnntisel in number, 

Rod hand m the iorrajh ^ 

How sound la tliy slumber! W, Scott. 

J9^ Tins is a Scottisli word, and also an old Eng- 
lish word, which has been recently revived, and often 
written foray. 

F<pR-RAY'jpR, n. One who makes an invasion. 

A company of Persian /orroyers, that w ere abroad to waste 
a country. Jloltand. 

FoRS, n. Rough hair on sheep. [Local.] Loudon. 

FQR-SAICB', r. a. [A. S./orsacan ; for and seca7i, 
to seek ; Dut. verzaaken ; Ger. verdagen ; Dan. 
fo 7 ~i>aq 0 : Sw. fbrsaka,J\ forsook ; pp. for- 
saking, FORSAKEN.] 

1. To abandon ; to leave entirely ; to go away 
• from ; to quit ; to desert ; to relinquish. 

Still violent, whatever cause he took. 

Rut most agaiiibt the party he forsook. Dryden. 

2. To renounce ; to reject. ** Forsake not the 

law of thy mother.” Prou. i- 8. 

Syn- — See Abandon. 

FQR-SAK'EN, p. a. Abandoned ; deserted. 

FOR-SAK'^R, n. One who forsakes ; a deserter. 

FOR-SAK'JNG, n. Dereliction. • Isa. vi. 12. 

t PQU-SAY', V. a. [A. S.forsecgan.] 

1, To renounce ; to give up. Spmmr. 

2. To forbid j to prohibit. Spenser. 

t FQR-SIACK', V. a. To delay. Spejiser. 

t F(pR-SLOW^ V, a. See Forbsloyt. Bacon, 

FQR-SOOK' fromforsake. See Forsake. 

FQR-s56Tir, ad. [A. S.forsoth ; for and soth, 
truth.] In truth ; certainly ; very well : used 
almost always in an ironical or contemptuous 
sense. — Once a word of honor in address to 
women. Baiky, 

And what was he? 

Formoth a great arithmetician. Shede, 

Our old English word/onwotA has been changed for the 
French “madam.” BimrUitmu 

Carry not too much iindcrthoiight hetwixt yoiirtolf and 
them, nor yom city mannerly word (./brwo/A), use it not too 
often in any caoc; but plain, ay, madam, and no, madam 

B. Jonson. 

t PQR-SPEAK', V. a. See Forespbak. Drayton. 

t FQR-SPfiKD', V, a. See Foresfend, Shak, 

t F^RS'TJpR, n, A forester. Chaucer. 

FORS'T^JR-Tte, n. (Aftw.) A mineral which forms 
small, brilliant crystals, found at Vesuvius; — 
so named in honor of Mr. Forster. Braude. 

FQR-SWAT' (~BwW)y a. See Foreswat. Spenser. 

FOR-SWeAr' (-swAr'), -c. a. [A. S. forswerian ; 
for and swenan, to swear ; Ger. verschwhren ; 
Vim.forsTxcrge ; Sw. /^jrstwm.] \i. forswore j 

pp. FORSWEARIIfG, FORSWORN.] 

1. To renounce or disavow upon oath- 

^ . I firmly vow 

Never to woo her more, but do Jbmi/car her. Skak. 

2. To deny upon oath ; to abjure. 

It will deny all, and /onmwor it tea B.femBon. 

3. To be perjured; to swear felsely;— fol- 

lowed by the reftective pronoun. “ I forswore 
myself.*'^ Shak. 

jSyn. — See Pekjurb. 

FOR-SWeAr^ v.n. To swear falsely; to com- 
mit perjury. ^ Shak. 

F9R-SWBAr']^R, n. One who forswears. /oAmon, 

tFQR-SWONK', a. [See Fob, and SwikkJ Over- 
labored, 


POR-SW6RE^ i. from forswear. 

fFOR-SWORN'NFSS, n. The state of being for- 
sworn, or perjured. Mannhig. 

FORT, n. [L. fortis, strong ; It. forte ; Sp./w£^7•^e ; 
Tx. fort.] A small fortified place or post, en- 
vironed on all sides wnth a moat, rampart, and 
parapet; a fortress; a castle; a fortification. 

FOR'TA-LiCE [fert-aFis, Sm. ; fort'a-Hs, C. ; f5rt'- 
&-as,*0.], n. [hovr Jj, fortalitium ; It. fortili- 
zio ; S^.fortaleza.] A small fortress, [it.] 

Sir IF. Scott. Jamieson. 

FORTE, n. [It. forte ; Fr. fort. — See Fort.] 
That in which one excels ; a peculiar talent or 
faculty; a strong side ; chief excellence, Qz<.jReu. 

FOB ' TE (f br'ta). [It.] (Mus.) A direction to 
sing or play with force ; — opposed to piano. 

FORT'JgD, a. Furnished with, or guarded by, 
forts, [r.] Shak. 

f FOR'TJP-LACE, n. [See Fortabice.] A for- 
tress ; a fortilage. MalUioell. 

FORTH, ac?. [A.. S. forth; Dut. «?oor^; Oar. furt. 
— From L. jom; Old Fr. Horne Tooke.] 

1. Forw’ard in time or place ; onward. “ From 

that day Sptmscr. 

2. Abroad; out. 

I have no mind of feasdng forffi to-night. Sfitd., 

3. Beyond the limits or boundary. Forth 

of France.” Shak. 

4. Out into public view. 

But when your troubled country called youforffi. Waller. 

6. Noting departure, progression, or contin- 
uance. 

I repeated the Are Maria. The 5nq.ui8itor bade me say 
fonh } 1 said 1 was taught no more. Strype. 

FORTE., prep. Out of. [r.] Shak. 

Some forth their cabins peap. Hoime. 

t FORTH, n. [Su. Qoth./ori,] A way. Todd. 

FORTH'-BEAM-ING, a. Emitting rays. Pope. 

FORTH '~c6M-|NG, a. Beady to appear. Shak. 

FORTH'-GO-ING, n. Agoing out or forth; ut- 
terance. Clarke. 

FORTH'— GO-JNG, a. Going forth, CUirkc. 

fFQR-THlNK', v. a. [A. S.forthencan ; for and 
thencan, to think.] To repent of ; to to sorry 
for ; to lament. Spenser. 

FORTH-Js'SU-Ing (-Ish'shv-Ing), a. Coming out ; 
proceeding. Pope. 

trORTH-RlGHT' {-xl%% ad. Straightforward; 
right on. 


t FORTH-RIGHT' (-rlt'), n. A straight path. Shak. 
t FORTH' W^RD, ad. Forward. Bp. Fisher. 

FORTH'— WiSLL-JNG, a. Issuing from a spring or 
fountain. Potter. 

tF0R7Hl'WjBNT, p. a. Having gone forth; de- 
parted. Fairfax. 

FORTH- WiTII', ad. Immediately; without delay. 


A solemn council fordtwUh to he held 
At Fandcmunium. 


XiUon. 


t fOR'THY, ad, [A.S.yor#Ai.] Therefore. Spenser. 

fOR'TI-J^TH, a. The ordinal of forty; the fourth 
tenth. 

FOR'TI-fT-^-BLE, a. That may be fortified, or 
strengthened by fortifications. Cotgrare. 

FdR-Tl-Fj OA'TION, n. \lt. fortifeazione ; Sp. 
fort^icacion; Fr. SeeFoRTipy.] 

1. The art or the science of fortifying places 
to defend them against an enemy; military 
architecture ; construction of works of defence. 

2. Any fortified place ; a fort, Sidney. 

3. Addition of strength, [r.] Decay of Piety. 

Synu— FortC^cottau is used to denote not only the 

science of militaiy architecture, hut also the works 
constructed around a place for defence, and a fortress 
or a place strongly fortified. Fortress is a stronghold, 
or place strongly fortified ; fort, a small fortress ; eaur- 
tle, a lar^e fortified building; ritadel, a fortress on a 
commiindin^ position near a city ; a bvlutark is a for- 
tress, or a parr of a fortification, now called a bastwA ; 
a httJttiov is a work generally consmicted at the salient 
an^Ie of a poly^ron consisrine; of two fares and two 
flanks ; a rampart, a high bank round a fortified 
place, or forming an inner enclosure of a fortification , 


' ^pense7\\ place, or forming an inner enclosure of a fortification , 

A, I, C, t1r> t, Umgf A, J&, I, 6, 0, t, short; U» obscure; pAbEj 


a redan, commonly a rampart of earth placet^ ^ 
vance of the principal works to defend the I pio 
tected parts j a redoubt, an outvoork for strengthening 
a fortification or military p<»ition. 

FdR'TJ-PiED (fbr'tc-ftd), p. a. Strengthened by 
fortifications ; made strong against assaults. 


FOR'Tl-Fl-jpR, n. 
fies. 


He who, or that which, forti- 
Carew. 


F9R'T1-FY, V* a. \L.fo7'tis, strong, midifacio, to 
make ; It, fortificare ; Sp. fortificar; Fr. for- 
tijier.] \i. portipied ; pp. portipying, for- 
tified.] 

1, To strengthen against attacks by walls, 
batteries, or other works of art. 

Great Dunsinane he strongly /or/!^/?ca. Shak. 

2. To confirm ; to strengthen ; to make strong. 

When interest /ortj /iV« an aigumont, 

Weak reason serves to gain the will’s assent, 

Forsoulb already warped leccivo an easy bunt. Drydon. 

Syn. —See Strengthen. 

t f6r'Ti-L^9E, n. A little fort 


— Same as Fortalioe. 


a blockhouse. 
Spenser. 

f FORT'JJ^, w. [Sp. ^ Fr.] A sconce or little 
fort raised to defend a camp. Shak. 

FOR-TIS' SI-MO. [It.] (Mus.) Very loud. Crahh. 

FOR^TI-TER Ijsr RE. [L.] "With firmness in 
acting. * Chesterfield. 

POR'Ti-TUDE, n. [h. fortihtdo ; foiHs, stiong; 
It. fortitudine; Sueiigth or reso- 

lution to enduve pain or encounter danger ; pa- 
tience under sui-^ering ; endurance ; resolution ; 
firmness ; equanuYiity ; courage. 

Fortitude is one of the virtues called cardinal. Fleming. 
True /orfnudc is spcn in great cxidolts 
Tliat justice warrants and that wisdom guides. Addum.. 

Syn. — See Courage, Patience. 

F5R-TI-TU'HI-N0<)S, a. Having fortitude ; finn; 
manly ; courageous. Gibbon. 

FORT'L^IT, n, A little fort, Bailey. 

FORT'— MA-JQR, n. (Mil.) A commandant of a 
fort. Mil. Ency. 

II FORT'NIGHT (fbrt'nit or fbrt'iiit) [fbn'iiit, S. W. 
J. E. F. Ja. Sm.; fbrt'njt, P. H7i. ; fort'htt of 
fbrt'nit, A'.], n. [Contracted from fourteen 
nights.] The space of two weeks. 

II PoRT'nIght-LY, a. Occurring at intervals of a 
fortnight. " Gent. Mag. 

II FORT'NfGHT-LY, ad. Every fortnight, Fclkin. 

FOR'TRpSS, n. {fx.fortet'essc. — See Foht^] A 
stronghold; a fortified place. “One of the 
strongest fortresses in Italy.” Middleton. 

Syn. — See Fortification. 

FcjR'TRjpss, v.a. To guard; to fortify, [u.] Shak. 

fOR'TRJPSSED (-tr^at), a. Defended by a for- 
tress. Cpaig, 


FORT'R^IT, n. 
a fortalicG. 


A little fort ; a sconce ; a fortlet ; 

Brands, 


FOR-TU'J-TOtJs (for-til'$-tfis), o. \L. foriuitus \ 
fors, forth, chance ; fero, to bear ; It. A Sp* 
fortuito; Fx.fortuit.] Happening by chance; 
depending on fortune ; taking place without any 
assignable cause ; accidental ; casual ; contin- 
gent, “A fortuitous concourse of Brooke. 

Syn.— See Aoci dental. 

pgE-TU'l-ToOs-LY, ad. In a fortuitous man- 
ner ; casually. 

POR-TU'I-TOVS-NfiSS, n. The quality or the state 
of being fortuitous ; accidentawiess. Bailey, 

PQR-tO^I-TY, n. Chance; accident. Forbes, 

FgR-TU^Jr 4 ,n. [L.] 1. (Myth,) The goddess of 
'fortune, represented as blind, and distributing 
wealth and honors at pleasure. 

2. (Astron.) One of the minor planets, or as- 
teroids, revolving between the orbits of Mars 
and JTupiter ; — &eovered by Hind in 1852. 

y F5 rt' V-N^TB ( f , u* [Xj . forimatm j 
It, fortsmdo ; Sp. 5 Fr. fortmi. •— 

See Fortune.] Favored by fortune ; lueky ; 
successful; prospefous; auspicious; happy. 

Forbumau and Iwdm are applied to that 
which is out or buman eontmi, and are ali»o applied 
to the avoiding of evil, as well as to the attainment ol 
good. Prorfsraus and suusiMfui Include tlte idea ol 
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human eifort, and are applied to what is esteemed 
§God. A fortunate atl'air, event, or occurrence ; a 
lucky circuini»tance or esca})e, a pro'fperout line of 
business ; a successful enterprise , a happy life or per- 
son. — See Auspicious, U APP^k , Lucky. 

jj PORT^U-NATE-LY, ad. In a fortunate manner; 
luckily ; happily.* 

|j PC3RT'U-NATE-X^SS, n. Good luck ; success ; 
happiness.* Sidney, 

1] FCjRT^rNE (frirt'yun) [for'chun, TP”. J . ; fbr'tun, 
S. F, Ja . ; for^tun, P. E . ; foit'jun, K , ; for'tfln, 
coUoquialli/ fort^shoon, n. [L., It., ^ Sp. 

fortima ; Fr.fortune.'l 

1. Chance; luck; accident; hap. 

Fortiaie ii like a market, where, many times, If you stay a 
little, the price will fall. Bacon, 

2. The goddess of heathen mythology that 
distributed the lots of life. 

I care not, Fortune, what you mo deny* 

You cannot rob me of free nature’s grace. Thomson. 

3. Chance of life ; means of living ; livelihood. 

His father dying, he was driven to London to seek his 
fortune. Sw\fl. 

4. Success, good or bad ; event. 

Our equal crimes shall equal fortune give. Dryden, 

5. Estate ; possessions ; riches ; wealth. 

A gentleman of good birth, but small fortune, Su ft. 

6. Futurity ; future condition ; destiny ; as, 
** To tell one’s fortune.*’ 

Syn. — See Chance, Luck. 

II t PdRT%’NE, i’. a. 1. To make fortunate. Chaucer. 

2. fT'o dispose of, fortunately or not. Shah. 

3. t To presage ; to predict ; to prognosticate. 

Fortune fortuned the dying notes of Rome, 

Till I, her consul sole, consoled her doom. Bryiten. 

I FORT'UNE, V. n. To befall ; to happen ; to 

chance. “ YVliat hath fortuned** Shak. 

II P5RT'UNE-B00K (-buk), n. A book foretelling 

fortunes. Crashaw. 

II FdRT'UNED (fbrt'yund), a. Supplied by fortune. 
** The ivXlfoHuried'CiiiSQX.** Shak. 

11 FORT'VNB-HGN'T'^JR, n. A man who seeks to 
enrich himself by marrying a woman of great 
fortune. Spectator. 

II PORT'lINE-HtlNT'ING, n. The act of seeking 
to acquire riches by a marriage alliance. Craig, 

II p6RT'VNE-LESS, a. 1. Luckless; hapless. 
** Fortuneless misfare.’* Spenser. 

2. Without a fortune. Johnson. 

II P5RT'VNE-STEAL'JgR, n. One who obtains a 
fortune by marrying an heiress or rich woman 
for her money. Addison, 

II PORT'UNE-TjBll, V. n. To foretell fortunes ; 
to reveal future events. Shak. 

II P5RT'yNE-T£LL'^:R, n. One who foretells 
fortunes. Swift. 

II f5RT'UNB-T:Sll'ING, n. The act or the prac- 
tice of foretelling fortunes. Shak. 

II t P^JRT'yN-^ZE, V. a. To regulate the fortune of. 

Each unto himself his life may fortunize. Spenser. 

f5R'TY, a. & n. [A. S.feowertCg; feower, four, 
and tzg^ tens.] Four times ten. 

Fd’BUMf w.; pi. L. Eng. f6^rvm§. [L.] 

1. 'ln ancient Rome, the market place, which 

was surrounded by portioos and the shops of 
money-changers, and was used as the principal 
place of meeting for discussing public affairs, 
and holding courts of justice. Andrews. 

2. A tribunal ; a court of justice. Story, 

f FQR-WAN'D^IB (-wSn'der), v. n. [See For, and 
Wander.] To wander wildly. Spemer. 

tFOR-WAN'D^lRBB (-wUn'd^rd), a. Lost; be- 
wildered. Mir. for Mag. 

fOR'WARD, ) foreweard ; forCf be- 

F5R'W^R0§, } fore, and weardy ward.] To- 
wards what is before; onward; progressively; 
as, “To walk backward SioA forwa/rdf * — See 
Backward. 

P5R'WARD, a. 1. At or near the fore parti ' 

lict UB take the instant by the forward top. Shak, 

2. Heady ; prompt ; quick ; willing ; earnest. 

They would that we should remember the poor, which I 
elBO was forward to do. Qod, iL 10. 


3. Ardent; hot; hasty; eager. 

Or lead the format d y outh to noble war. Prfor. 

4. Confident; bold; presuming; impertinent; 
presumptuous ; as, “ A forward youth.** Dryden. 

5. Coining on or advancing quickly ; early ; 

premature. “ A forward spring.” Shak. 

FOR'WARD, V. a. [». torwarded ; pp. FOR- 
ward'ing, forwarded.] 

1. To promote; to further; to advance; to 
help on ; to foster ; to aid ; to assist ; to second. 

The occiiaional propensity to this superstition was for- 
warded and encoui^ed by the pricstbood. Warbw ton. 

2. To quicken ; to hasten ; to accelerate. 

I formard the grass, and I ripen the vine. Swift, 

3. To transmit ; to send on, as goods. 

Syn. — See Promote, Second. 

FOR'WARD-®R, n. One who forwards. 

F6R^WARD-Ing, p. a, 1. Promoting; furthering. 

2. (Quickening; hastening, 

3. Transmitting ; sending on, as goods. 

Foncardin^ merchant, one who receives and for- 
wards goods'to tlioir destination. 

F<3r'W.^RD-LY, Eagerly; hastily. 

FOR'WARD-NfSSS, w. 1. The state of being for- 
ward ;* readiness ; eagerness. Forwardness to 
die.’* Hooker. 

2. Quickness ; precocity. “ His teachers were 
fain to restrain his forwardness.** Wotton. 

3. Confidence; assurance; boldness; want 

of modesty. Addison. 

4. Earliness ; preniatureness ; as, “ The for- 
wardness of the season.” 

f6r'WARD§, ad. Onward. — See Forward. 

t FOR- WASTE', v.a. [See Fob, and Waste.] 
To desolate ; to destroy. Spenser. 

fFOR-WEA'RY, i\ a. [See For, and Weary.] 
To dispirit with labor ; to fatigue. Spenser, 

f FOR- WEEP', V. n. To weep much. Bailey. 

t FdR'WORD (fSr'wTird), w. [A. S. foreweard, an 
agreement; fore, before, and weai'd, a safe- 
guard.] A promise ; an engagement. Chaucer, 

FOR-zMJ^r^DOy ad, [It.] {Mus.) With forced 
and sudden emphasis, — expressed by the sign 
> over each note so sounded, or by fz er sf 
referring to a whole passage. Dwight. 

PdSS'A^^E, n. {Law.) A composition paid to 
be exempt from repairing or maintaining the 
ditches round a town. Craig, 

F6sse, n. [L. fossa I fodio, fossus, to dig; It. 
fossa I Si^.fosa; Fr.fosse.^ 

1. {Fort.) A ditc&; a moat; an intrench- 

ment. Warton. 

2. {Aficet.) A small cavity or depression in a 

bone, with a large orifice. Craig. 

3. A waterfall. Farm. Bncy. 

fOs'S^T, n. See Faucet. Johnson. 

F6s-S&TTE^,n. [Fr.] A little hollow ; a dim- 
ple. Craig. 

FOSSE'WA Y, n. One of the CTeat Homan roads 
through England, so called from the ditches on 
each side. Johnson. 

FQS'SJL, a, [L. fodio, fossm^io dig; 

It. fossils ; Sp. VosiY; Fr- fossile.'l Dug out of 
the* earth. “ Fossil^ or rock, swt.** “ Fossil 
shells.** — See the noun. Woodward. 

FdS'SJL, n. Literal^ a substance dug out of the 
earth — now chiefiy restricted to the petrified 
remains of animals and plants found in the 
different geological formations. Owen, 

FdS'SIL—OO'PAL, n. A substance resembling 
copal, but, unlike that resin, insoluble in alco- 
hol. Bng. Cyc. 

P5S-Sl-L)fF'J5R-Oty^ a, gi. fossilisy fossil, and 
fero, to bear.] {Pal,) Producing, or forming, 
fossils ; formed of fossils ; — applied to the 
strata which contain the remains of animals 
and plants. Buckland. 

FOS-SIL-T-FI-CA'TIQN, n. [L./oMiV^, fossil, and 
to make.] The act of fbssUis^ing, WaiUs, 

n. The nature or the science of 
fossils. Coleridge, 

f6b'S1L-Ist, n. One versed in the knowledge of 
fossils. Pennant. 


F<DS-sIl’|-TY, n. Quality or state of a fossil.P.Cyc. 

FUS-SIL-I-ZA'TIQN, n. \FT.fos8ilisation,'\ The 
process of changing into a fossil. N. Brit. Rev. 

FOS'SIL-IZE, V, a, & n. {Fwfossiliser.) [£. fos- 
silized ; pp. FOSSILIZINU, FOSSILIZED.] To 
change into a fossil state. Ec. Res. 

FOS-SlL'O-^iST, n. A fossilist. Jodtell. 

FOS-SIL'O-^y, «. Fobsilology. Redd. 

F6S-SJL-6L'(3-^y, n. fossilis, fossil, and Gr. 
Adyof, a discourse.] The science of fossils ; fos- 
silogy. Buchanan. 

JPOS-SO'JRE^, n. pi, {Zorilf) An extensive group 
of aculeate hymenopterous insects, comprising 
the burrowing sand wasps and wood wasps. 

Westwood. 

POS-SO'RI-AL, a. \h.fossQT, a \ fodio, f os- 

sus, to dig.] {ZohlT) Applied to animals which dig 
their retreats, and seek their food, in the earth, 
and bury food therein for their young. Brands, 

F6s'sy-LATE, a. [L, fossula, a little ditch ; 
fossa, a *ditch.] Having long, narrow depres- 
sions. Brande. 

FoS'TIgR, V. a. [A. S. Jhst7'ian, to foster; fos- 
ter, food ; father, fodifor : — Dan. fostre ; "Sw. 
appfostro,'] [z. postered ; pp. fostering, 
postered,] 

1. To nurse or nourish; to feed ; to support; 
to rear up. 

Some say that Tavens foster forlorn children. 

2. To cherish ; to encourage ; to stimulate ; 
as, “ To foster truth or virtue.** 

t FOS'TgR, V. n. To be nursed or bred. Spenser. 

t FOS'TJgR, 91. A forester. Spenser. 

FOS'T^R-A^E, n. Charge of nursing, Raleigh. 

FC)S'TjpR~BABB,w, An infant foster-child. Byron. 

F6S'TFR-BR6TH-jeR, n. [A. S.foster-brothor.l 
A male suckled at the same breast, but not ol 
the same mother. Beau, ^ FI, 

POS'TJPR-CHILD, n. [A. 8,fosfer-cild.2 A child 
nursed by a woman who is not its mother, or 
bred by a man who is not its father. Davies. 

p6s'T?R-DAM, n. A nurse who is not the mother. 

F6s'Tj6;R-DAUGH-TF.R (flSs'ter-daw-ter'), n. A 
female child nursed by a woman who is not the 
mother. Booth. 

POS'TFR— Earth, n. Earth wrhieh is not native 
to a plant. Phillips, 

p6s'TFR-?R> n. 1. One who fosters ; a nurse. 

2. An encourager ; a forwarder ; a promoter. 

Fosterers of truth.** Barrow. 

p6s'T?1R-FA-T1IFR, n. [A. S. foster-fader.'] 
One who takes the place of a father in bringing 
up a child not his own. Bacon, 

f5S'T®R-Ing, n. Nourishment. Chaucer, 

f6s'TJPR-I]S’G, p. a. Cherishing; nourishing; 
feeding. 

P6s'Tjg3R-LAND, n. Land allotted for maintain- 
ing a person. Ash. 

p6s'T®R-LING, n. [A, S. foster-ling.] A foster- 
child ; a nurse-child. B, Jonson, 

t f5s'T^;r-m£nt, n. Nourishment. Coekeram, 

F6s'TFR”M6TH-^1R, n, [A. S. foster-moder^ 
A woman who fosters a child. Arhuthnot, 

P6s'T3;R-.NtJRSB, n. A nurse. Shak, 

PdS'TJgIR— pAR-?NT, n. One who assumes the 
place of a parent. Booth, 

p6s'TFR-SHIP, w. The office of a forester; for- 
estership. — See Foster, n, Ckurion, 

p5s'TFR-SIs-T®R, n, [A. S. fost&r-swedst&r,] 
A female who is brought up as a sister, though 
not of the same parents. Boo^, 

F0s'T^1R-.s6n f-san), n. One fed and educated 
as a son, thou^ not a son by descent. Dryden, 

t F5S'TR5{SS, n. A female who fosters ; a tiurse 
or foster-mother. B, Jonsm, 

lA.8.fother;Ger.JUder;Jithrm, 
to carry.] A load, generally of lead or coals, 
weighing, in some parts of Eng.lO^ cwt,Chaueer. 
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IToTH'gR, a, To stop a leak by means i 

of oakum stit^ed loosely upon a sail wbich is 
drawn under tbe vesseFs bottom, the flow of 
water through the leak sucking it up into the 
aperture. Franeis, 

f6th'BR-1ng, n. The act of stopping a leak 
with oakum. Claris, 

F5t'MAL, w. (Com.) A term for seventy pounds 
of lea*d. Himmonds. 

ifdcr«l?JfZ?JS'(fS-gadO, I n. [Fr.] (Fort.) A little 

Fdcr~GJsSE ' (fS-gSisO, ) well-like mine filled with 
combustibles, sometimes employed in defence 
of field forts, being placed under the glacis at 
the points where an attack is expected, and oc- 
casionally used to destroy a small work, in 
which case it is sunk in the rampart or para- 
pet. F. Cyo. 

FOIXGHT (awt), i. & p. from Jlght. See Fight. 

t POUGH'TEN (ffiw'tn). The old p. for Fought. 

Pdl^L, [Goth./wfe; A.S./24?; Fis.fuli Dut. 

Qev.faul', Dan./feZ.] 

1. Not clean ; filthy ; dirty ; impure ; pollut- 
ed ; squalid ; nasty. “ Foul linen.” Shah. 

2. Displeasing; disgusting; ugly; loathsome. 

“ Foul sights.” Bacon, 

3. Wicked ; detestable ; abominable. “ A 

fault.” “jPom/ profanation.” Sliak. 

4. Disgraceful; shameful. defeat.” 

Milton. “ So foul a wrong.” Shak. 

5. Unfair ; dishonorable ; sinister ; as, ** Foul 
pl^ ” ; “By fair means or foiU.** 

6. Scurrilous; insulting; abusive. “Fair 

payment for foul words.” Shak. 

7. Not pleasant or favorable; cloudy; not 
clear ; — opposed to fair ; as, “ Foul weather.” 

8. (Naut^ Entangled or twisted with a cable 
or rope ; as, “ Afoul anchor ” ; “ Afoul hawse.” 

Used adverbially, as to fall foul of or to run 
foul of, to fall upon, or run against, with rough force. 

Fbthi V. a. \i. FOULED ; pp. fouling, fouled.] 
To bedaub ; to beraire ; to make filthy ; to dir- 
ty ; to soil ; to defile. Swift. 

FdU-^LjRD*, n. [Fr.] 1. A kind of silk hand- 
kerchief. Clarke. 

2. A silk material for ladies’ dresses, plain, 
dyed, or printed. Simmonds. 

tPdt5'Ii'D?:R, u. ». \Fx. fouldroyer. Co^rave.) 
To emit great heat. Spenser. 

PoOtl'-PAceD C-iast), a. Having an ugly, disa- 
greeable, or hateful visage. Shak. 

PC5t)L'-PEED-JNG, a. Gross; of coarse food. 

Foul-feeding morsels.” Bp. Hall. 

pGt)rL'Ly, ad^ In a foul manner. 

PoOl -M iityTHED (-mbfitfid), a. Scurrilous ; 
abusive- “ Foul’^mouthed scolds.” Pope. 

Pdt^L'NJgSS, n. The state of being foul. Shak. 

P6iO’L'--SPOK-EN (-sp3-kn), a. 1. Contumelious ; 
abusive. coward.” Shak. 

2. Speaking obscenely or abusively. Clarke. 

f6u^MART (fi'niart), n. ^oulmart ; i. e. foul- 
martin. Btehardson.l (zonl.) An animal of 
thb g^DUs Mustelai the polecat or fitchew; Mus- 
tela pwt&rim. BeU. 

FbtNnj i. Sc p. fifOM fnd. See Find. 

P(5toD, V, a. {h.fimdo^ fietidcetus ; It. fondare; 
Sp. fmdar ; Fr. fonder^ [t. founded ; pp. 

FOUNDING, FOUNDED.] 

1. To lay the basis of; to fix, set, or place ; 
to ground ; to base. 

It fbll not. tst it waa fom/Aod upon a rook. ' MooL vU. 25. 

2. To build ; to raise ; to erect ; to construct. 

Wheiwith he did the Theban oity fomd. Z)rrdsn. 

3. To establish ; to institute ; to originate : 
as, “ To found a library ” ; “ To found an art,” 

There shall 

TheIrkoverasnAnt. XRFon. 

Syn. - To foimd is to lay the basis or foundation 
of a building; to ground, to fix firmly ; to huM, oonr- 
atruot, erect, and rtase are applied to subsequent acts 
in an arehitectunil process. BuM a house ; construct 
the walls ; erect a scafiTold or monument ; ratte the 
frame or roof. — A charge is founded ; a belief, 
greimded. Cities, colleges, dec., are founded ; laws. 


instituted ; institutions, principles, established ; tribu- 
nals, erected.-^ See Constitute, Institute. 

FOl^ND, u. G. lIi.fu7tdo,fusits; lt.fondere; Sp. 
fundir, or kundir ; Fr. fo^idre.) To form % 
melting and pouring into a mould ; to cast, as 
metals, [r.] 

A second multitude 

With wondrous art founded the massy ore. Milton. 

PSi^N-DA'TION, n. \L.fundatiQ\ fundo,funda- 
tus, to lay the bottom of ; It. fondazione ; Sp. 
fmidadon ; ¥v. fondation.'\ 

1. The act of founding or fixing the basis. 

Ne’er to these chambers, where the mighty rest. 

Since tki&x foundation came a nobler guest Ttckell. 

2. The lowest part of a structure lying under 
ground ; base ; basis ; groundwork. 

1 lay the deep foimdaluma of a wall. Dryden. 

3. The principles, reasons, or ground on 
which any thing rests, or from which it smings. 
“ Hopes which nave no foundation.” Burke. 

4. A donation or endowment appropriated 
for any purpose, particularly for a charitable one. 

He had an opportunity of going to school on a foundation. 

Swft. 


6. Establishment; settlement. 


Johnson. 


Sysl. — Foundation and basis, or base, are the low- 
est parts of a structure ; the foundation lies under the 
ground ; the basis or base, above it, A good founda- 
tion 5 a firm basis or baoe, — There is no/ou«cEatio;i for 
the report ; no ground for suspicion. 

Pdto-DA'TION-5R, n. A student supported or 
assisted by a charitable foundation. Arnold. 

F()t^N-DA'TIQN-L£ss, a. Without any founda- 
tion. Hammond. 


F0toD'LJNG~H5sTl-TAL, n. A hospital or 
charitable institution for foundlings. Walpole. 

FotoD'LJNG-HS^SE, n. A house for found- 
lings ; a foundling hospital. Rambler. 

FOt^N'DRjpSS, n. A woman that founds ; a female 
builder, establisher, or originator. Tatler. 

FOto'DRY, n. See Foundery. 

fQi^NT, n. [L.fons,fontis\ It. fonte.) 

1. A spring ; a fountain. Byron. 

2. (PHnting.) An assortment or complete set 

of printing types ; a font, Johnson, 

FSt^N^TAlN (fbfin'tjn), n. \lx. fons,Jbntis It. 
fonte, Qxfbntana*, S^.fuentei Fx.fi)7itame.'] 

1. Water issuing from the earth ; well ; spring. 

Wherever fountain or fresh current flowed. Miiton. 

2. An artificial spout, jet, or shower of water, 
formed either by the pressure of a head of wa- 
ter, or by means of compressed air. Francis. 

3. The basin or architectural structure erected 

for receiving and supplying water for any use- 
ful or ornamental purpose. Fairholt. 

4. Source ; origin ; first principle or cause. 

Almighty God, the/owitawi of all goodness. Com. Prayer. 

5. (Printing.) The trough which supplies 
the rollers of a printing-press with ink, 

FQ to'TAlN-rifiAD, n. 1. The head or first spring 
of a river, or other stream. Young. 

2, Original cource ; origin. 

We have this detml iVom the fountain-liectd, from the per* 
sons themselves. Paley. 

Syn.— See Origin. 


FC5tyN-DA'TIQN— STONE, n. The first or corner- 
stone of a large building, usually laid in public, 
and with some ceremony. Stm^nonds. 

POt^TND'gR, n. 1. One who founds; a builder, es- 
tablisher, or originator. “ Prmneste’s founder.” 
Dryden. “ The honorable founder of this lec- 
ture.” Bentley. 

2. One who shapes metals by melting them 
and casting them in a mould ; a caster. 

Founders add a Uttle aaitimoay to their bell-metal to make 
it more sonorous. Qrcuo. 

3. A disease in the feet of horses. — See 

Founder, u. n. Loudon. 

F0i&N^D®R, V. a. [i. FOUNDERED ; pp. FOUNDER- 
ING, FOUNDERED.] To cause a soreness in a 
horse’s foot so that he cannot use it. 

A foundered horse will oft debate 

Before he tries a fi.ve-baiTod gate. Swift. 

F5tyN'DER, u. n. [L. fundus, the bottom ; It. 
affondare, to go to the bottom ; Fr. fondre, to 
fall.] 

1- To fill with water, and sink. Falconer. 

2. To stumble ; to trip ; to fall, as a horse. 

And leaped aside, and foundered as he leaped. Chaucer. 

3. To fail; to miscarry. ^*A11 his tricks 

founder.” Shak. 

F0t^N'D5R-O(5^S, a. JFr.fpndriire. — See Foun- 
der.] Full of bogs ; failing; ruinous. “A sad, 
founderous road.” Burke. 

P5'0'N'D|JRS— DtJST, n. Powder of charcoal, or 
of other kind of coal, used by founders to sift 

I on the moulds. Simmonds. 

FGt^N-D^iR§-sAND, %. A species of sand used 
by founders in making moulds. Simmovtds. 

p5'&N'DJ5R-Y, n. [It. fonderia ; Sp. funderia ; 
Fr./omienV--- See Found.] 

1. The art of casting metals. Holland. 

2. A place in which foundipg is carried on ; 
a house find apparatus for casting metals in 
various forms ; — ^ written eX&o foundry. 

Hla eyei herstiig inifored by workins in foe fOmdery. 

WedpoU. 

p5t&NP'|NG, n. 1. The act of one who founds or 
establishes. 

2. The process of shaping metals by melting 
them and pouring them into a mouM. 

Pdi&ND'IiiNG, «. [See Find.] A new-born child 
abandoned by its parents; a ch2d found with- 
out any known parent. 


ammond. F5t5rN'T AIN-LfiSS, a. Having no fountain. Milton. 

fac^res.) p5dN'TAlN-.PfeN, n. A writing pen with a ro- 
stiffening servoir for ink. Simmonds. 

tmmonds. ..a - - 

FO'fi’N^TAlN— TREE, ». A name given to a tree 
>r comer- in the Canary Islands which distils water from 
in public, its leaves. Clarke, 

im^nonds. Full of springs. Chapman. 

ybfSer ” F6UR (for), a. & n. \Q;oth..fdwor‘, A. S. fmr(*r\ 

'thfs le‘c ^ Ger. uier-, Dan.>c; Sw.fyra.i Twice 

tnis lec 

ling them all fours, on the hands and feet, or knees. Swift. 

fFdURBE (i&xh), n. [Fr.] A cheat ; a trick ; an 
imposition. Denham. 

les. — See f6ur-(JH&E' (for-sh5')> n. (Her.) A cross forked 
Loudon. at the ends. . Craig. 

DUNDBR- FbxjR' (^IIER, n. [Ft,] (Law.) A device used for 
ness in a putting off or delaying an action, as that prac 
tised by two or more tenants in casting essoins, 
or making excuses, alternately. Burrill. 

FdUR-qHETTE* , n. [Fr., a fork.] (Surg.) A 
ttom ; It. surgical instrument used for raising and* sup. 

fondre, to porting the tongue during the operation of cut- 
ting the frsenum. Dunglison. 

F6UR'-C0n-NBRED (-nsrd), o. Having four cor- 
Chawer. angles. Blackstone. 

lis tricks FOUR'PdLB, a. Four times told or repeated; 
Shak. quadruple. 2 Sam. xii. 6. 

ee Foun- FOUR'FOLD, v. a. To make fourfold, as an as- 
“A sad, sessment. Boag. 

Burke. pOUR'POLD, n. Four times as mai^y^ or as much, 
ircoal or “ I restore him/o«<i/o*f.” LvMxkx.S. 

srs to ^siffc FOUR'— FOOT- (for'ffif-cd), a. Having four feet. 
immonds. f0ur'«f6UR, a. (Mm.) Noting a measure oon- 
and used taining four crotchets in a bar. Dwight, 

immonds. pdCRrOdhr^, n. [Fr.] 1. A wagon ; a wain.Qu. Rev. 
funderia • ^ fire-poker , an oven-fork ; a coal-rake. 

* Simmonds 

Holland. fOUR'-HAnD-®D, a. Having four hands; quad- 
rried on ; rumanous. GoMsmitA 

F6u'RriE-X$M; n. The principles or the system 
of Charles Fourier, who proposed to remedy the 
social evils of lifo by a reconstruction of society 
small communities or associations ; pha^ 
founds or Uasterianism ; socialism. 

y melting ~ ^ Sooialiewc. 

f6u'R1SR-!tb, n. One who embrace® the views 
>om child of Fourier. 

iwa with- rOUE'-ObfiO-fiSO, or FODR'-LfiGOBD, «. Haring 
Burkt. four l^s. CamtMl 
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POUR'LJNG, n. One of four children bom at the 
same birth, [r,] For. Qu, Jiev. 

(for-no'), n. [Fr.] {MU.) The 

chamber of a mine in which the powder is 
placed. MiL Enctj, 

POUR'P^XCE, n, A British silver coin ; a groat. 

Simmonds. 

fFdUR'RIER (for'rSr), w. pPr.] A harbinger; a 
precursor. Sir G. Buck. 

POUR'SCORE (for'skSr), a. & n. Four times 
twenty ; twice forty ; eighty- 

t POUR'SCORTH, a. The ordinal of fourscore. 
^^Fourscorth year of her age.” Guardian. 

FOtJR'SauARE (fSr'sfcwAr), a. Quadrangular. 

O Mien at length that tower of strength, 

‘Which stood/ountQfuare to all the winds that blew! Tennyson. 

POUR'TEEN, a. & n. [A. S. feowertyn ; feower, 
four, and ten.] Four and ten ; twice seven. 

FOXJR'TEENTH, a. The ordinal of fourteen ; the 
fourth after the tenth. 

POUR-TEENTH , n. (Mus.) An interval em- 
Dracing an octave and a seventh- Warner. 

FOURTH, a. The ordinal oi four ; the next af- 
ter the third. 

FOURTH, n. (Mm.) An interval composed of 
three diatonic intervals, or of two tones and a 
half. Moore. 

PO URTH'LY, ad. In the fourth place. 

FOURTH'-RATE, n. A vessel of war carrying 
from fifty to seventy guns. Simmonds. 

FOUR^- WHEELED (for'hwSid), a. Having four 
wheels ; as, “ A four-wheeled carriage.” 

POU^S?L-6!l, n. See Fusel-oil. FCdblyn. 

p6u'T?R, n, A despicable fellow. Craig. 

t p6u'TRA (f<8'trsi)» w. [Old Fr.foubre^ A scoff, 
— A term of contempt. Shah. 

rdu'TY (ffi't?), <J. [Old Fr./ow^M.] Despicable- 
[Vulgak] ^ J 

PO'Vjg-ATE, a. [L. fonnea, a small pit.] {Bot^ 
Deeply pitted. Gray. 

FQ-VE^Q-LATE, a. [Dim. of (Bot.) 
Having small holes or depressions. Gray. 

FQ-vIL'LA, n. \h.f<yoeo, to nourish.] (Bot.) A 
viscous liquor contained in the vesicles which 
compose the pollen of plants. Mohlyn. 

FOWL, n. [A. S.^^c^ ; Dut. § Ger. voqel', Dan. 
fugl ; Bvf.foget.-“ From the A. S. fleogan, to 
fly.” — “From the root of the L. 

ftg^t f^o, Gr. and signifying the fly- 

ing ammaV* Wehst&r. — “The root is the L. 
vtm, to fly.” Sidlivan.) 

1. A winged animal ; a bird. “ Behold the 

fowls of the air.” MaM. vi. 26. 

2. In a restricted sense, a bam-door fowl, 

4^ Like it is often used collectively, for 

fowls ; as, “ We dined on fish and 

POWl, V. n. To hunt, ensnare, or destroy wild 
fowls for food or game. Blackstom. 

PdWL'JglR, n. One who fowls; a sportsman who 
pursues or traps wild fowl. PhiUips. 

Pdl^'L^R-lTE, n. (Min.) A silicate of manga- 
nese and iron; — so named in honor of Dr. 
Fowler. Bema. 

POWL'ING, n. 1. The act or the praotloe of en- 
snari^, taking, or shooting birds. 

2. Falconry or hawking. Todd. 


FOV^L'JNG-PIEOE, n. 
birds. Mortimer. 


A light gun for shooting 



F6x, n.; pL poxes. 

[A. S.foa ; Dut, voe ; 

Ger-jWAs.] 

1. A wild 

animal of the ge- 
nus Canis, with a ^ ^ . 

sharp -pointed muz- Cenu3aon&x(C5a»iiitHi|p«). 

zle, erect ears, thick, bushy tail, and yellowish 
hair remarkable for cunning. V. D. Jffoeven. 

2. A knave or cunning fellow. Otway. 

3. t A familiar expression for a broadsword. 
O Signior Dew, tbon diest oni pomt of 


4, (Xaut.) A particular kind of strand made 
of rope-yarns twisted together. Simmonds. 

Fox, r. a. [Su. Goth, foxa, to deceive, to en- 
trap.] [i. poxxn ; pp. POxiXG, foxed.] 

1. To stupefy ; to make drunk. Boyle. 

2. To make sour, as beer in fermenting. Vre. 

3. To repair, as boots, by adding new soles, and 
covering the feet with new leather. Simmonds. 

P6x'— CASE, n. A fox’s skin- U Estrange. 

P6X '-CHASE, n. The pursuit of a fox with 
hounds. Pope. 

F(3XED (fokst), a. 1. Discolored or spotted, as tim- 
ber, or the paper in printed books. Halliwell. 

2. Soured, in fermenting, as beer. Ure. 

3. Furnished with new soles and feet, as 
boots. 

tFOx'y-RY, n. Behavior like that of a fox; 
cunning { artfulness. Chancer 

FOX'— E-VIL (foks'€-vl), n. A disease in which 
the hair falls oil. Johnson. 

POX'-fIsh, »i. A species of fish. Johnson. 

f6x'GL6ve (fSfcs'giUv), n. [Supposed to be a 
corruption of folks^ gloved (Bot.) The common 
name of plants of the genus JJiyitalis : — a 
name especially applied to the Digitalis pur- 
purea, probably derived from the fanciful resem- 
blance of its flowers to finger-cases. Hoblyn. 

To keep her slender Angers Arom the sun. 

Pen through the postures oftentimes hath run 
To pluck the speckled forgloiesUora. the stem. 

And on chose hugers neatly placed them. Browne. 

FdX'-HOI&ND, n. A hound for chasing foxes ; a 
breed of hounds in which are combined, in the 
highest degree of excellence, fleetness, strength, 
spirit, fine scent, perseverance, and subordina- 
tion. Shenstone. 

FOX'-HCnt, n. The hunting of foxes ; fox- 
hunting. Ch. Ob. 

fGx'— H flNT-JpR, n. One who hunts foxes. 

f6x'-hCnt-ING, n. The pursuit of the fox; 
fox- chase ; fox-hunt. Somerville. 

PdX'-HflNT-ING, a. Eelating to, or addicted to, 
the hunting of foxes. Ch. Ob. 

POx'JSH, a. Cunning ; artful ; like a fox. Tyrwhitt. 

POx'LIKE, a. Eesembling a fox in cunning; 
foxish ; foxly. Goodman. 

fFCx'LY, a. Having the qualities of a fox; 
foxish ; foxlike. Mir. for Mag. 

POx'SHIP, n. The character of a fox ; cunning ; 
artfulness. Sk^. 

pOx'TAIL, n. (Bot.) A genus of grasses of sev- 
eral species ; Alopecurus. Loudon, 

fOx^TAILED (-tald), a. Eesembling the tail of 
a fox. Goldsmith. 

FOx'-TRAp, n. A trap, gin, or snare to catch 
foxes. Tatler. 

p6x'Y, a. 1. Belonging to a fox ; wily ; artful ; 
cunning, fn,.] Al^. Cremmer. 

2. Partially decayed, as timber. [Local.] 

Bartlett, 

3. Kot properly fermented, as beer. [Local, 

Bug.] BMliweU. 

fF6f,n. [Fr./o^.] Faith ; allegiance. 

FQt,n. [Teut.jfefi|y.] A feast on leaving a place. 
[Local, Eng.] HalUweU. 

t pO^'SCN, ». [Fr.] Plenty; foison.' Tusser. 

FRA 'CAS (fta'fcflis or fra-ka') [^ka', Sm. C . ; fra'- 
fca, K. I frS'kfis, Wb^, n. TpFrJ A noi^ quar- 
rel ; a disturbance. Cowper. 

49P* A French word, now in a great measure An- 
glicized. 

FRA'9H]6:f , n. (Glass-maMng.) Flat iron pans 

into which the glass vessels already formed are 
put, to be placed in the lower oven, over the 
worktng furnace. Craig. 

fFEAQ'lD, a. [L.j^aci<Zw, soft, meUow.] Over- 
ripe ; rotten from ripeness, [a.] Blount. 

t PRACT, V. a. [L.frango,jTaetu8^ To break ; 
to violate. Shak. 

PEAc'TIQN (ftak'shun), n. fracido*, frango, 
fraetus, to break; \X.fra!si,fme\ Bp. Jfracdon;, 
l^.flractionS\ 


1- The act of breaking; fiacture. 

The distributing [of] tlu bread to tlio eumpanv, after the 
benedlctioa and/rocfto», vas customary auioiig tio* 

!l ala ItUnl. 

2. A s^ll part ; a fragment. 

3. (AHth.) One or more equal parts into 
which 1 is divided ; as, or five sixths ; .2d, or 
twenty-five hundredths. 

FracUonft are usually divided into two kinds, 
vulgar and decimal. \\x\^nx Jraitions are those m 
winch tlie denominator is e.’cpresbed and may be any 
quantity. Decimal fracUons are those lu which the 
denominator is not expressed and is always some 
power of ten,” Davies Peck. 

FRAO'TION-AL, a. Belonging to fractions ; com- 
prising the parts of a unit ; broken ; as, ^^Frac- 
tional numbers.” 

FRAC'TION-A-KY, a. [Sp. fraceionano ; Fr, 
fractionnaire.) Belonging to fractions; frac- 
tional. Maunder. 

FRAC'Tioys (frak'shus), a. [See Fraction.] 
Cross; peevish; fretful; pettish; snappish. 
Afraciious temper— a temper easily disturbed or broken. 

Bichard^n. 

PRAc'TIOUS-LY, ad. In a fractious manner. Ask. 

PrAc'TIOUS-NESS, n. The state of being frac- 
tious; peevishness; fretfulness. Ash. 

FRAoT'URE (frakt'yu]Oj \JL.fractura \frango, 
foetus, to break ;* It. frattura ; Sp. fractura ; 
Ft. fracture.) A breach; a rupture; a separa- 
tion ; a breaking, particularly of a bone, 

J^cbctwres well cured make us more strong. Herbert. 

“ A simjile fracture, in gurgery, is a fracture by 
whicli the bone only is divided ; a compound fracture 
is a division of the bone with a wound of the integ- 
uments communicating with it — the bone generally 
protruding.” Dunglison. 

PRAcT'URE (frdkt'yyr), v. a. \i. FRACTURED ; 
pp. FRACTURING, FRACTURED.] To break, as a 
bone, 8cc. “ Fractured columns.” Langhome. 

FR.3EJ\r' U-LtyM ffrSn'u-liim), n. [L. dim- of 
freenuin, a bridle.] '(Anat.) The string under 
the tongue. Crabb. 

PRM 'JrpM, n. [L.] (Anat.) A ligament which 
restrains the motion of a part, Dunglison. 

FJL^oA'RJ-A) w. [L. fragro, to smell sweet.] 
(Bot.) A genus of plants of several species ; the 
strawberry- Loudon. 

FRA§f'lLE (fraj'iO, a. \L.fraa%lis ; It. fragile ; 
Sp. fragil ; Ex. fragile. — See Fracture.] Brit- 
tle ; easily broken ; weak ; frail. “ Stone is more 
fragile than metal.” Bacon. 

Syn . — Fragile and brittle signify easily broken. 
FraU, which originally meant tho same, is now used 
in a moral or figurative sense. A fra^e substance 
or material ; brittle glass ; a fraU mortal or woman ; 
a weaJz person or resolution. 7'augkness is the reverse 
of brittleness and fragility. 

PRA<j1'|LE-LY, ad. So as to be easily broken, 

PRA-GtL'l-TY, n. Hj. fragilitasi It. fragUith ; 
Bp. fragilidad ; ET.fraguiti.) 

1. The quality of being fragile ; brittleness ; 

easiness to be broken. Bacon, 

2. Weakness; feebleness; easiness to be in- 
jured or destroyed. 

An appearance of deUcacy, and even effrag%liiy,U nlnioat 
eesentiau to it [beauty]. RterX'C. 

3. Frailty ; liability to error or sin. 

All could not be right in such a state, in this lower age of 
fhMgilUy. Walton. 

FEAo'M^NT, 7t. [L. fragmenfum ; fra^wo, frae- 

fm, to break; It. § Bp. fragmento ; Ex. frag- 
ment.'} A part broken off from a whole ; a 
broken piece ; a remnant ; a scrap- 

They took up the fragments that remained, twelve bas- 
kets foil. irow. xlv. 20. 

PRAG-MfiNT'AL, a. Consisting offra^ents; 
fragmentary! Eo. Pev. 

FRAg'M®N-TA-RY, a. \^.fragmentaire.}Cora- 
posed of fragments ; fragmental ; broken.jDonne. 

Fragmentary rocks, (Oeol.) a term applied to rocks 
apparently conijmsed of the agglutinated foagments of 
other rocks, as breccia and conglomerate. Brande. 

FRAG'M^INT-^ID, a. Broken into fragments; ex" 
isting in fra^ents. Brmde. 

FRJi^QbR,n. [L.] 

1. A crash, as of something breaki^* Watts. 

2. A sweet smell; fragrance. Bir T.Pterbert. 
BSr “ A word not justifiable in this sens^w?’ TM 
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FRA'GRANCE, > \la,fragraniia%fragro^fr(P< 

FEA'GRAN-CV, ) to smell ; It, fragrariza j 

Sp. fragrancia.'l 

1. Sweetness of smell ; pleasing scent ; fateful 
odor; perfume. ** Ambrosial 
- 2. Rapture ; ecstatic pleasure, [a.] 

With fragrance and with joy my heart o’erflowed. Milton. 

Syix.— See Smell. 

PRA'GRANT, a, \^,fmgransj fragrantis ; It. ^ 
S'g.fragraiite,'] Odorous; sweet of smell. 

Frctgi cQit the fertile earth 
After soft shOMt ers. Milton. 

FRA'GRANT-LY, ad. With sweet or pleasing 
scent. 

PR.AIL,7Z. [Old Fr. ./>«/&.] 

1. A basket made of rushes, used especially 
for dried fiuit, as figs, raisins, &c. B, Jonson, 

2. The quantity of figs^ or raisins contained 

in the basket called a frail, Clarke, 

3. A rush used for making baskets. Johnson, 

FRAIL, a, [I., fragilis ; It. f mile, or f rale i Sp. 
fragil\ l^v.frt'le. — Sec Fragile.] 

1. Easily broken or destroyed ; fragile ; brit- 
tle ; slender; as, '*A frail vase,** 

2. Weak ; infirm ; feeble ; liable to decay ; 
perishable. 

Lord, make me to know mine end, and the measure of my 
days what it is, that I may know iww frail I lun. JTs. xxxtx. 4. 

3. Easily led astray ; inconstant ; unsteady ; 

liable to error or seduction. “ Man is frail, and 
prone to evil.” Bp. Taylor. 

Syn. — See Fragile. 

FRAIL'NBSS, n. Weakness ; frailty. Norris, 

FRAIL'TY, n, ^ 1. The state of being frail ; weak- 
ness; infirmity. 

2. Liability to error ; inconstancy ; instability. 

W Oman’s frailty, * * Milton, 

3. Fault proceeding from weakness ; sin of 
infirmity ; foible ; imperfection. 

No ftirther Book his merits to disclose. 

Or draw his frasHHea from thoir dread abode. Gray. 

Syn. — See Imperfection. 

FJRJl^sgiTEU’R (fra'shUr), n, [Old Fr.] Fresh- 
ness; coolness, [ii.] 

To taste Hhefraischeur of the purer air. Xhryden, 

FJliigE QP’r-l 

1. A pancake with bacon in it. Johnson. 

2. {Fort.) A defence consisting of pointed 
iron or wooden spikes driven along the foot of 
the exterior slope of the parapet, or the top of 
the escarp, in a horizontal or inclined position, 
so as to prevent the work’s being escaladed. 

Ghs. of MU, Terms, 

FRAM'A-BLB, a. That maybe framed. Hooker, 

FRAMB, V, a, [A. S, fremman; Xcel, fremiai 
Celto-Breton, framnla,] [t. framed ; pp, 
FRAMING, FRAMED.] 

L To put together in a regular or orderly 
manner ; to construct. 

She there devised a. wondrous work to ./hame, ^ 

Whose like on earth was never J}'canea yet. Spenser. 

2. To make ; to form ; to compose ; to con- 
stitute. 

Xlxgo him with truth to frame Ids sure replies. Fo^ie. 

3. To regulate ; to adjust ; to conform. 

Let UB not deceive oursetvoB by pretending to this excel- 
lent knowledge of Christ Jesus our Lord, if we do not frame 
our hvea according to it. TWotson. 

4. To fabricate ; to forge ; to invent ; — in an 
ill senae ; as, “ To frame a lie or an excuse.” 

5. To place in a frame ; as, ** T!o frcmie a pic- 
ture,” 

Syn,— See Constitute, Invent. 

t FRAME, V, n. To contrive. Judges xxL 6. 


frame, n. 1. The connected parts composing a 
fabric or structure ; any thing made to enclose, 
surround, or support something else; frame- 
work. ** My body’s /mms.” Maehin, '♦This 
yosit frame of the vrorld/’ TiUotson, 

HIb picture seareely would, deserve a frame, Xlryden, 

2. Scheme; system; constitution; form* 

Another party did resolve to change the wholeyhone of 
the government. CTorendon. 

3. Order; regularity; adjustment 

sail orrepairing, evw Shak, 

4. Contrivance; projection; device- 


John the Bastard, 

Whose spirits toil in Jrame of villauies. Shak, 

5. State; condition; constitution; temper; 
as, “ An unhappy frame of mind.” 

FRAMED (framd), jp. «. Formed; contrived; fit- 
ted tvith a frame. 

FRAM'^IR, n. One who frames ; maker; former. 
“ The . . . framer of those medals.” Arhuthnot, 

FRAMEWORK (-wiirk), n. A structure for sup- 
porting or enclosing any thing ; a frame ; a skel- 
eton ; as, T)\q framework of a building,” 

FRAMEWORK— KNlT'TJglR, n. One who weaves 
in a frame. Hazvkhis. 

FRAM'JNG, n. 1. Tho act of joining together. 

2. Frame; timberwork; as, “The framing 
of a house.” 

t PRAM 'FOLD, a. Peevish ; fretful. Shak, 

FRANC, n. [See Frank.,] A French silver coin, 
equal to about 10 pence, or 20 cents. McCulloch, 

PRAN'CHI^E (fTan^chiz*), w. \lt. franchezza\ Sp. 
franqueza ; Fx.fraztchise.'l 

1. A light reserved to the people by the con- 
stitution ; as, “ The olectivo franchise.** 

They had strength enough to oblige him [King John] to a 
solemn promise of restoniig those liberties and franrhms 
which they had always claimed. Murke, 

2. A certain privilege or exemption bestowed 
by giant from the government, and vested in in- 
dividuals; immunity. 

In England, .frojte/ifsfiB ore very numerous ; they are said 
to be royal privileges in die hands of a subject. Jiouvier. 

3. A district to which a privilege or exemp- 
tion belongs. Spenser, 

4. An asylum or sanctuary whore the persons 
of refugees are secure from arrest. 

Churches and monasteries in Spain are franchises for 
criminals. London JSney. 

FRAN'CHI^E (frUn’chiz), v, a. To enfranchise ; to 
make free. — See ENFRAXCiiisn. Shak. 

FRAN'CHl^E-MfiNT, n. See ENFRANCHISEMENT. 

FRAn'9IC, a. Relating to the Franks or the lan- 
guage of the Franks ; Frankish, Wartoit, 

PRAN-oIs'CAN, n. {Eccl. Hist.) A monk of the 
order of St. Francis, established by him in the 
year 1209. 

-eST" “ Francis, through an excess of humility, would 
not suffer tlie monks of his order to be called * fra- 
tree,’ i. e. bretliren or fnars, but < fraterculi,’ i. e. 
httlo brethren, or friars minor, by which denomina- 
tion they still continue to ho distinguished. They are 
also callod graif frtars, on account of the color of 
their clothing.’* London Eney. 

FRAN-cIs’CAN, a. {Bed.) Relating to the order 
of St. Francis. 

FRAN'CQ-LIN (frttng’kq-lln, 82), n. [It. franco- 
Um ; 55p. Fr. frawoUn.'\ iOmith.) A kind 
of bird resembling the partridge and by Some 
naturalists classed in the genus Perdix, but un- 
like the partridge it frequents damp places and 
perches on trees. The species are found in 
Europe, Asia, and Africa. Bng, Cyc, 

FRAn-^I-bIl'I-TY, n, Xit.frangihiUth\ Fr./ran- 
gibiliU.'l The quality of being frangible. Fox, 

FRAN’^-I-BLE, a. nj.frangOf to break ; It. fran- 
gihile ; Sp. ^ Pr.frangihle.'\ ’That may be bro- 
ken ; easily broken ; brittle ; fragile. Boyle, 

FRAn'$^1-BLE-N£ss, n, Frangibility. Perry, 


PRAN'G(-PANE, n. \lt.frangipana ; Fr. frangi- 
pane^ 

1. An •extract of milk, for preparing artificial 
milk, made by evaporating to dryness skimmed 
milk, mixed with almonds and sugar. HoUyn, 

2. A perfume of jasmine. Simmtmds, 

t PrAN'IQW (Mn'yY«)? ^ [It may be from A. S. 
freond, a friend. Jticharwon.’l A paramour ; 
a boon companion. Spenser, 


PRANK (ftftugk, 82), a. pt. 8f Sp, franco i Fr. 
firmer Dut. wntiA; Oer. A Ban. jrrfl«^.] 

L Liberal; generous, [r.] L* Estrange. 

2. Open; ir^nuous; sincere; not reserve ; 
ciandjld; free; artless; |dain. 

Ili^y r&e FrinilaO ware honoorabbr dluttuguiihed flrAa fiie 
Oaioafiiia de^rauemta Roman*, funonswhom they eefitbllehed 
themKlves by their is dependence, their love of freedom, their 
scom of a lie. And thu* it came to pass that by degrees the 
name Prank, which may have orijrinally indicated merely a 
notional, came to involve a moral, disdnetion as well. iTeneh. 


3. Without conditions; without payment; 
gratuitous. “ It is of fra^ gift.^’ Spenser, 


4. t Not restrained ; licentious. Spenser, 

5. f Fatted ; in good condition. Bale, 

Syn. — See Candid. 

FRANK, n. [See Frank, a.] I. One of those 
who were natives of Franconia, but who after- 
wards established themselves in France. 

2. A term applied in the East to a native of 

Western Europe. Trench. 

jgf^Tliis appellation dates from the crusades, in 
which the French made so conspicuous a figure as to 
be considered tlw crusading nation of Europe. 

3. A letter sent, or the privilege of sending 

letters, by mail, free of postage. Pope. 

4. t A pigsty. Ray. Shak. 

6. A franc. — See Franc. Johnson. 

FRANK, V. a. \i. FRANKED ; pp, FRANKING, 

PRANKED.] 

1. To free from postage or expense, as letters. 

2. t To shut up m a frank or pigsty. Shak. 

3. fTo feed high; to fatten. llolinshed. 

FRANK-AL-MolGN' (Mngk-(il-inblnO, n. [Old 
Fr , free alms."] {Eng. Law.) A tenure by which 
religious corporations held lands of the donor 
on condition, of praying for the souls of the de- 
ceased, his ancestors and heirs. Littleton. 

PRAnk’OHASE, n. (Law.) The liberty or fran- 
chise of having a chase ; free chase. Burrill, 

FRAnked (frangkd), p, a. Made free ; exempted 
from postage. 

FRANK’-PEB, n. {Eng. Law.) A species of ten- 
ure in foe-simple, being the opposite of ancient 
demesne, or copyhold. Burrill, 

FRANK'FOLD-A^iE, n. The right of a landlord 
to fold sheep upon the land of his tenant. Smart, 

FRANK'FORT— BLAcK, n. Charcoal procured by 
the calcination of vine branches, and other ro- 
mnins of the wine manufacture of Germany ; — 
used in copperplate printing. Craig, 

FRAnk’HEART-UD, a. Of a frank disposition. 

FRANK’IIEART-^lD-NfiSS, n. The quality of be- 
ing of an open or unreserved disposition. Craig. 

PRANK'IN-cSnSE [fr&ngk'In-sgiifl, N. W. P. J. E. 
F. Ja. K. Sm.; frduk-ln'sBns, n, [frank 

and incense ; — said to be so called from its lib- 
eral distribution of odor.] A gum rosin, which 
exudes from the Pinus ahies, or comnion siiruce- 
fir, and possesses a turpciitinc-likc odor and 
taste ; galipot ; — called also, when purified, 
Burgundy pitch, 

“ The fifankmcena® of the ancients is supposed 
to have been a species of oUbanurn.” Eng. Cyc. 

PRAnk'ING, n. 1. The act of making free ; the 
exemption of letters, (fee., from postage. 

2. {Joinery.) The mode of forming the joints 
where the cross-pieces of the frame of window- 
sashes intersect each other. Craig, 

FRAnk’ISH, a. Relating to the Franks- Verstegan. 

PRAnk'-lAw, n, {Old Eng, Law,) The liberty 
of being sworn in courts, as a juror or a wit- 
ness, — one of the privileges of a freeman. BurrtlL 

PRAnk'HN, n. [See Frank.] A freeholder ; — 
applied, in the time of Elizabeth, to a man above 
the condition of a vassal, but not a gentleman. 

I am a gentlenumi lot boom and jVoMJrltnB any It. 

FRAkK-lIn'ic, a, (Eko.) Noting electricity ex- 
cited by friction ; frictional. WhkmU, 

FRANK'HN-ITEj n. (Km.) A ferriferous oxide 
of zinc, occurring at Franklin. New Jersey ; — 
said to be so named in honor or Dr. Franklin. 

FRANK’Ly,d«f. In a frank manner; openly; freely. 

PRAnK'-mAr-RIAW ». {Law,) A tenure in 
special tail, where lands are mven by one man 
to another, together with a wire, who is a daugh- 
ter or kinswoman of the donor. Blackstmm, 

FRANK'NJeisS, n, L The state of being frank; 
plainness; candor; openness; ingenuousness. 

R««*rv® wfth art with truth, alHed. PeyM. 

2. Liberality generosity. Johmen, 

FBAnk:^PLJ&S>^ 1^ ». [Low L. framm plegitts,) 
{Eng, Lam,) A decennary, tithing, or friburgh ; 
— BO called because every freemm composing it 
was a pledge or security for the good conduct 
of the otbars : ^a free surety ; an khabitaat or 
member of a decennary or friburgh. Blaokstone, 
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PRANKS, n, p2» The ancient French. — See 
Frank. Ver&teffun, 

FRAXK'-SiiR-V|CE, n. Service performed by 
freemen. Ash, 

PRAXK^~TEN'5-.m£XT, n, {Law,) An estate of 
freehold. Blac/cstone, 

PRAX'TIC, rt. [Corrupted from Mad; 
raving ; furious ; outrageous. ** Frantic in her 
griefs.” Addison, “ passion.” Dryden, 

PRAN'Tl-CAL-LY, ad. In a frantic manner. Ilurd, 

FRAN'TIC-Ly, ad. In a frantic manner; fran- 
tically; ma'dly. Bale, 

FRAN'TIC-Xjfcss, w. Quality of being frantic; 
madness ; fury of passion ; frenzy. tShericood, 

FRAp, V, a, {Naiit,) To prevent from blowing 
loose, as a sail, by passing ropes around it : — 
to pass ropes or chains round a weakened ves- 
sel, so as to keep her together : — to cross and 
draw together the several parts of a tackle, to 
increase the tension. Dana, Craig, 

t PR APE, w. A rabble : — a chitter. jR. Brunne, 

FRA-TER'NAL, a. [L. fratemus \f rater ^ a broth- 
er ; it. frdtemale ; Sp. fraternal ; Fr. f rater- 


1. Belonging to brothers. “ A land drenched, 
it may be, m fraternal blood.” D, Webster, 

2. Brotherly; becoming brothers. ** Frater- 
nal tenderness.” Blair, 

Syn. — See Fatherly. 

FRA-t£r'N.AL-LY, ad. In a brotherly manner. 

PRA-TER'NATB, v, n. To associate as brothers ; 
to fraternize, [b.] Jefferson. 

FRA-T^R-NA'TION, or FRA'TBR-Nl§M, n. Frat- 
ernization. [r.] Jefferson. 

FRA-TER'Nl-TY, w. [L. fraternitas\ It, frater- 
nita; S-p. frcder^iidad ; ’Fr.fratermte,'] 

1. State or quality of a brother. Johnson. 

2. A body of men united for mutual interest 
or improvement ; a socie^ ; an association ; a 
brotherhood ; as, ** The MasoniQ fraternity.” 

3. Men of the same occupation, class, or char- 
acter. ** The . . .fraternity of poets.” Milton, 

PRAT-®R-NI-ZA'TIQN, n. The act of uniting as 
brothers. Burke, Sydney Smith. 

FRA-TER'NiZB [frsi-tfec'niz, Ja. K, Sm. R. Wb. 
Todd; frat'^r-niz, Matinder), v. n. [It. frater- 
nizzare ; Fr. fratemiser.^ To agree or asso- 
ciate as brothers. Cotgrave, 

FRA-TER^NIZB, V. a. To pause to associate as 
brothers. 


A regular corret, 

had also been carried on. 


the two nations 
JBurke. 


FRA-TjSR'NIZ-^R, n. One who fraternizes or 
holds fellowship with another. Burke. 

fFRA'TRA^E, n. {Law.) A partition among 
brothers or coheirs coming to the same inherit- 
ance or succession: — a youi^er brothers in- 
heritance. Crahb, Maunder, 

FRAT-Rl-Cf'D.^L, a. Relating to fratricide, or 
the murder of a brother. Sir W. Jones, 

PRAT'Rf-OIDB [ftat'rf-sid, S. W. J, E. F. Ja, K, 
Sm, R, C, Wb . ; fra'tre-sld, P.], n, [L. fratri- 
eidium ; fraier, a brother, and eoido, to Itill ; It. 

Bp,fratricida,fratricidio ; Fc. fratricide,] 

1. The murder of a brother. Howell, 

2. The murderer of a brother. L. Addison, 

FRAttd, n, [L. fraus ; It., Sp., ^ Fr. fraude^ 
Deceit; cheat:; guile; deception; trick; arti- 
fice; subtlety; stratagem; imposition. 

Hia heart as ftr from fraud as heaven from, earth. Shdk, 

Syn. — See Artifioe, Cheat. 

PRAUD''FiO’B, a. Treacherous; artful; subtle; 
triokish; deceitful. ‘‘That^awd;^/ man.”SAawfc. 

PRAUD'Fifi'li-By, ad. Deceitfully ; artfully ; subtly. 

FRATO'L^ISS, a. Without fraud. Craig, 

FEAuD'L®SS.LY^ ad. Without fraud. . Craig, 

FRAyp^LESS-N!l&S^, n. The state of being with- 
out fi^ud. Boag, 

rBAUD'y-LSNOB, ; ^ p,. firouduleiaia’. It. 

PBAUD'y-LfiN-cy, Sp. 


leTicia,] Deeeitfulness ; trickery ; cheating ; 
artifice ; fraud. 

Eur^alus, m Vu^il, wins the race by downright yrawrfa- 
ItiMct, ' Iliurt. 

The Egyptiana were giulty of inexcusable fjcuuluhncc, 

GdUdes. 

FRAUD'r-Li&NT, a. [h, fraudtileJitus ; It. fraur- 
dolente; Sp.fraiiduiento,) 

1. Full of fraud; trickish; subtle; deceitful; 
treacherous ; deceptive ; fallacious. 

Many who are very just in their dealings between nsan 
and ma.n v ill yet be \ ery jraudultnt or rapacious with regard 
to the public. CUtrXx. 

2. Obtained by fraud ; as, A fraudulent cem- 

quest.” Milton, 

Syn. — See Fallacious. 

FRAud'17-LEXT-LY, ad. By fraud ; by deceit. 

FRAUD'U-lBNT-NJESS, n. The quality of being 
fraudulent ; frauduleney. Scott, 

fraught (frUwt), p. a, [See Freight.] Laden ; 
charged; filled; stored; freighted. 

A vessel of our country nchly fraught, ShaL. 

Having the minds of men with fury fraught. Spenser. 

t fraught (frkwt), n, A freight; a cargo. Shak. 

t FR Aught (Mwt), v, a. To load ; to crowd ; to 
freight. Bacon. 

fPRAUGHT^A^E (frawt'fij), n. Lading; cargo; 
freight. MiUo7i. | 

FEAX-J-NjBl'LA, n. The name of a plant he- 1 
longing to the genus Dictammis, Ettg. Ency. \ 

FRAx'I-NINE, n. {Chem.) A neutral vegetable 
principle, of a bitter taste, obtained from the 
bark of the Fraxirms exceUior, Ogilvie, 

n. [L., an ash-tree.'] (Bot.) A 
genub of plants, under which the common ash 
is comprehended. P. Cyc, 

FRAY (fra), n, 1. A rub or chafe in cloth. Ogilme. 

2. A battle ; a fight ; a combat. 

After the bloody fray at Wakefield fought. ShaJc, 

3. A broil; a quarrel ; a riot; an affray. Shak, 

FRAY (M), V, a. [L. frico, to rub ; It, fregare ; 
Sp.fregar; Fr.jrayer,] [♦. frayed ; pray- 

ing, PRAYED.] 

1. To rub ; to wear ; as, “ l^ofray cloth.** 

A deer is said to fray her head when she rubs it ngainst a 
tree to cause the outward coat of her new horns to iall olf. 

WlutlUy. 

2. To terrify ; to frighten. 

Pishes are thought to be frayed with the motion caused 
by noise upon the water. Bacon, 

FRAY'ING, n. Peel of a deeFs horn. B, Jmsi^, 

t FRAYNE, V. [A. S.frasian^ To ask. Chattoer, 

FREAK (fr5k), n, [M.^rotaf, a freak. — 0er./reeA, 
impudent, bold. Wa^kter. — Icel. freka, to 
hasten, Todd. — The A. %, free is overbold.] 
A sudden and causeless change or turn of mind ; 
a caprice ; a fancy ; a ivhim ; a capricious prank. 
** WildyreoA^ of fancy and humor.** Glanville, 

Syn.— See Whim. 

FREAK, V. a. [See Fleck, or Freckle.] To 
variegate ; to checker. “ Pansy freaked with 
jet.** [r.] Milton. 

FREAK'ISH, a. Capricious ; whimsical ; humor- i 
some. 

Freakish when well, and fretfrd when she ’s sick. 

FREAK' fSH-LY, ad. Capriciously; whimsically. 

FREAK'ISH-X^S, n. Capriciousness; whimsi- 
calness. Johnson, 

t FR£AH, V. n, [L.Jremo ; Fx.f-emir.] To growl 
or grunt as a boar. Bailey, 

FRfeO'KLE (frSk'kl), n. [Ber.fleokf a spot. /oAn- 
8on. See Fleck. — Perhaps from L, frico ; It. 
fregare^ to rub.] 

1. A spot of yellowish or brown color on the 

skin. Dryden, 

2. Any spot or discoloration. 

Therefbre cover such [die choioest tulips] with mats or 
canvas, to prevent freckles, JSSvelyfu 

FrSg'KLE (frSk'kl), V. a, & ». To give freckles 
to : — to acquire freckles. Smart. 

PRfiC'KLED (frSk'kld), a. Spotted; maculated- 
** The freckled cowslip.** Shak, 

PRfiC'KLED-NfesS (fr«k'fcld-n8s), n. The state of 
being freckled. Sherwood, 


FR&C'KLE — PACED (fr8k*lc!-fast), a, H!aving a 
face full of freckles. Beau, ^ FL 

PRECK*LY , a. Full of freckles ; spotted. iS/iej'troorf. 

FRED. [A. S.fred ; But. vreede ; Ger.friede ; Dan. 
fred ; Icel. fridr ; Sw. fred^ frid.] A liable 

used in composition, and signifying peace ; so 

Fredexio is poueriul or wealthy in peace ;\vin- 
fredy victorious peace. Gibson. 

FRED'STOLE, n, [A. S. fredstol; fred^ peace, 
and stol^ a stool or seat.] A sanctuary near an 
altar. Mainido , 

FREE, a, [Goth, jfrya ; A. S. free, ox frig ; Dut. 
zrij; Gex.frei ; Dan. ^ Sw.>-.] 

1. Being at liberty; having liberty ; independ- 
ent ; not confined, restrained, or enslaved. “ As 
free as mountain winds.** ** I was horn free as 
Caesar-** Shak, “ A nation.*’ Temple. 

Robes loosely flowing, hadr as free, JS. Jottson. 

2. Established by the people ; — opposed to 
arbitra)'y, despotic^ or absolute; as, “A free 
government.” 

3. Released ; liberated ; delivered. “ Free 

from the bondage you are in.** Shak, 

4. Exempt; clear; — generally with from, 

” Free €roin gross passion.” Shak. 

6. Guiltless; innocent; unoffending. 

Make mod the guilty, and appall the free, Shak. 

6. Open ; without restrictions ; unreserved. 

Defaming as Impure what God declares 

Pure, and commands to some, leaves free to all. Milton, 

7. Unobstructed ; unimpeded ; as, “ A free 
circulation of air.** 

8. Frank; candid; unreserved; ingenuous. 

I shall desire you, sir, to give me leave 

To have free speech with you. Shak. 

9. Liberal ; generous ; not parsimonious. 

“ Overcharging your free purses.** Shak. 

10. Gratuitous ; given without charge ; as, 
“ Free admittance to a public exhibition.*’ 

11. Prodigal ; lavish ; licentious. 

The critics have been very free in tlieir censures. Felton, 

12. Invested with franchises ; possessing im- 
munities or privileges. 

. . To what end 

Art thou of Bethlem’s noble college free? JOryden, 

13. Familiar ; not coy, shy, or prudish. 

But come the goddess fair andfee, 

In heaven yclcped Euphrosyne. MUt&n. 

14. Rpiiited ; ready to go without urging. 

Rjnamgtht fu rest wide on courser yi’ce. 

15. {Bot.) Not united with any other parts of 

a different sort. Gray, 

Syn. — See Candid, Clear. 

FREE, V, a. p. FREED ; pp. FREEING, FREED.] 

1. To set at liberty ; to liberate. “ I’ll pay 

the debt, and free him.** Shak, 

2. To rid ; to make clear ; — sometimes with 
of but generally with from. ‘‘No better way 
to he freed q/ these inconveniences.** Clarendon, 

Our land is from the rage of tigers freed, JDrydm, 

3. To exempt ; to secure- 

No man’s pie 

Is freed from his ambitious finger. Shak* 

Syn. — See Deliver. 

FREB'-A'^JgJN-CY, n. The power or the state of 
acting freely, or without necessity or constraint 
of the will. Edwards. 

FREE'b£iNCH, n» (Law.) A widow’s dower in a 
copyhold. Blaekstone, 

FRfiE'BddT-jgR, w. [Dut. vrybuiter; Ger, frei- 
beuter, — See Booty, and Filibuster.] A rob- 
ber ; a plunderer ; a pillager. Bacon, Ctarmdon, 

FE£e'b66t-JP-RY, n. The act or plunder of a 
freebooter. Booth, 

FR:e:e'b66t-|NG, n. Robbery j plunder. Spenser, 

FREE'b66t-ING, a. Relating to or like free- 
booters. For, Qu. Rev 

PEEB'B66T-y, n, 
ery. 

FREE'BOED, n. [See Border.] (Law.) Ground 
claimed without or beyond a fence or other 
boundary. Jacob, 

FR:b&'b5]IN, a. Bom free ; not a slave ; inherit, 
ing liberty. 

And the chief captain a^wered, With a great euia oin 
tained 1 this freedom. And PatU cold, But 1 wm.f'mborn, 

Jctsx3di,2B, 


Pillage ; plunder; freeboot- 
Butler, 
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FJREE'~CHAP-5L, n. {Eng, Law,) A cTiapel 
founded by the king, or by a person to whom 
the sovereign has granted the privilege, and ex- 
empted from episcopal jurisdiction. Hook, 

PHEE'-CHtiRCH, n, {Bed, Hi^t,) The designa- 
tion of a large party that separated from the 
Church of Scotland in 1843* Erande* 

FREE'-^iT-Y, n, A city not subject to any par- 
ticular prince, but governed as a republic by its 
own magistrates. [Germany.] Murray, 

FREE-COST, n. Freedom from expense. South. ! 

t PREE'-DEN'l-ZEJSr (-zn), r. a. To make free; 

* to enfranchise. Hall. 

PREE*-DEN'1-ZEN, n. A citizen. [R-] Dr. Jackson. 

PREED'MAN, n.; pi. One who has 

been freed from servitude. Drydm, 

PREE'DOM, n. [A. S. freodom\ freOy free, and 
domy jurisdiction : — But. 'crijdom^ 

1. The state of being free ; liberty ; exemp- 
tion from servitude, necessity, or restraint ; in- 
dependence. 

How tame is the Romanized “liberty” in comparison 
with the old Gothic, German, and 

Liberty! Freedom! Tyranny is dead. ShaX, 

2. Privileges; franchises; immunities. 

If you deny it, let the danger light 

Upon your charter and your city's freedom. Snak, 

3. Frankness ; candor ; ingenuousness. “ I 
speak it in \X\q freedom oi my knowledge.** Shak, 

4. Assumed* familiarity : — in this sense it 
has a plural. 

He will not suflRsr foxy freedoms to be taken with him. Todd. 

Syn. — Freedom and liberty, applied to nations and 
individuals, are often used synonymously. Freedom 
is personal and private; liberty, public. Freedom 
from guilt or punishment; /reedura of manners, of the 
will, or of conversation ; liberty of conscience, of the 
press, of the subject. Civil and religious liberty. A 
slave obtains his freedom ; a captive, his liberty. •— 
<*May r take the liberty lu this case, freedom 
would be less proper. 

FRBB'-p!sH-5-RY, n, (Law.) An exclusive right 
of fishing in a public river. Elackstone. 

PRM^-FOOT-^ID (-£ht'§d), a. Not restrained in 
the march. Shak. 

FRBE'-GRACE, n. {Thcol.) Voluntary and un- 
merited favor. MiUon. 

FREE'— HE ART-5 D (-hart'^d), a. Liberal; gen- 
erous ; bounteous. Davies. 

PReS*— HBART-5D-LY, ad. In a liberal manner j 
generously. Clarke. 

PREE*-HBXRT-5D-Nfess, n. Frankness; gen- 
erosity } liberality ; openness of heart. Craig, 

FREE'HdLD, n. {Law.) An estate in land or 
other real property, held by a free tenure for 
life, or for some uncertain period; frank-tene- 
ment. BUtekstone. 

PEEB'H0ld-5R, n. One who has a freehold, or 
frank-tenomont. Davies, 

FREE'— LiY-5R, n, *006 who gives great indul- 
gence to his appetites. Craig. 

FREE'— lIv-ING, n. Free, careless, or luxurious 
living. Dr, Allen. 

FRSIi'LY, ad. In a free manner; without re- 
Stj:ainl.---See Frbb. 

FRiE'M^N*, pl. fr 1 ®/m 5 N. L One who is in 
, the enjoyment of freedom ; one not a slave or 
vassal. 

He 18 Oie ^-eeman whom the truth makea free. Ccni'ptir. 

2. One possessed of certain rights, privileges, 
or immunities. Addison. 

FRBE'-MXr-TIN, nt. A female twin calf, whose 
mate is a, male ; — generally an hermaphrodite | 
and therefore barren, but in some cases capable 
of breeding. Touatt, 

FRfi®'HA-SDN (-mS-sn), n. One of an ancient 
institution or society, said to have been com- 
posed originally of masons or builders in stone; 
a mason. 

Some deepyVoemasons jedn the Bilent race. Pope* 

FRbSi'MA-SON«RY, n. The institution^ craft, sci- 
ence, or principles of freemasons. Hawfeim, 

FR££'— MINl)- 50 , a. Unperplexed; without car© ; 
Are© from anxiety. Bacon, 


PREE'NRSS, n. The state or quality of being 
free; liberty; freedom. Wilson, 

PREE'-PLAY, n. Full play; liberty of acting 
freely. Roget, 

FREE '-PORT, n. A port where goods may be land- 
ed free from custom-house restrictions. Clarke, 

FREE'-P&B'LIC-HoBsE, n. A public house not 
belonging to a brew’er, the landlord of which 
has, therefore, free liberty to brew his oum beer, 
or purchase where he chooses. Simmonds. 

PRE'ER, n. One who gives freedom. Sherwood, 

FREE'-S£3H66l (-skdl), n. A school founded 
and endowed, or so supported as to be free of 
charge to the scholars. Swijt, 

I FREE'-S6c-AGE, n, {Eng, Law.) A species of 
tenure of lands ; common socage. Blackstone, 

FREE'-SPO-KEN C-kn), a. Speaking without re- 
serve; frank. “ jpVec-spo^eJZ. and plain-hearted 
men.** Milton. 

FREE'-STATES (-stats'), n. pl. The states of the 
American Union in wmch slavery does not exist. 

PREE'STONB, n, A term applied to such of the 
sandstones used for building as work freely 
under the tools. Tomlinson, 

FREE'-STf^FF, n. Timber without knots. Weale, 

FREE'TIIINK-ER [fr€'tlilngk-eif, J, F. Sm. Wh, 
Bees ; fr3-thlngk'er, S. W, JP. Ja.], n, A term 
assumed by disbelievers in a divine revelation ; 
a deist ; a sceptic. 

Syn. — See Infidel. 

FREE'THiNK-fNG, n. Contempt of revealed re- 
ligion; deism. Bp. Berkeley, 

FREE'THlNK-lNG, a. Deistical; not believing 
in a divine revelation. Savage, 

PREE'-t6ngUED (-tiingd), a. Speaking freely ; 
free-spoken. Bp. Hall. 

FREE'-TRAde, n. Trade or commerce free from 
restrictions ; free interchange of commodities ; 
commercial reciprocity. Qu, Rev, 

FREE-WAR'R5N (-wUr'ren), n, {Law.) Privilege 
of preserving ana of killing game. Blackstone, 

FREE'— wIEL, n. 1. Unrestrained will ; the pow- 
er of directing one's own actions without con- 
straint by necessity or fate. Locke. 

2. V oluntariness ; spontaneity. Ezra vii. 13. 

PREE-w!lL, a. Volunta^; spontaneous; done 
fteely. ** free-will offering." Ps, cxix. 108. | 

PREE'-WOM-^N (-wdm'an), n, A woman not 
enslaved. * 1 Macc, ii- 11. 

FREEZE, V. n. [A. B.frysan ; But. vriezm ; Ger. 
frieren ; Ban. fryse ; Sw. frysa.) [f. froze ; 

pp. FREEZING, FItOZEN.] 

1. To be congealed with cold, as water ; to 
become solid by loss of heat or reduction of 
temperature. 

2 . To be of that degree of cold at which water 
is congealed. 

Orpheus with his lute made trees 

And mountain toiw that t'reeze , 

Row themselves when he did sing. Shak, 

3. To become chilled, so as to endanger or de- 
stroy life. 

My life-blood A>'eezing with unkindly cold. Speimr, 

FREEZE, V, a, X, To congeal with cold ; to hard- 
en into ice. 

Pure alcohol has never been frozen, SSHman, 

2. To chill so as to endanger or destroy life. 

Then upward to the seat of life he goes. 

Senae fled beibre hlmi what be touched be froze* Drydm. 

FRESz'IKG, p, a, X, Congealing with cold. 

2. Chilling; cold; as, A freezing manner 
or answer.” 

FRjBEZ'lNG, n. The act of congealing with cold. 

Beneath ISoitJrmzkigz of the northern cold. Brome. 

FREBZ'JNG-LT, ad. In a cold or chilling manner. 

iPREBZ'lNG-MlXT'URE. n. A preparation, as of 
snow and salt or of chemical salts, for produ- 
cing congelation artifrcially* SiiHtnan- 

FREEZ'ING-P5TNT, n. That degree of cold shown 
by a thermometert at which water begins to con- 
geal, being 32° of Fahrenheit's scale. 


iPREBZ'ING-MlXT'URE.n. A) 
snow and salt or of chemical 


FREIGHT (frat), V. a. [But. vragten ; Qer.frach^ 
ten. — See the noun.] [i. freighted; pp. 

FREIGHTING, FREIGHTED, OT FRAUGHT. — 

Fraught is more properly an adjective than a 
participle.] 

1. To load for transportation ; as, ** To freight 
a ship with cotton.** 

2. To load, as the burden does. 

Tt 'h -1 ’ 1 *‘'r 'hip so have swallowed, and 
I’ ii . . .n) ' wtthm her. Shak. 

FREIGHT (frat), n. [But. vragt\ Get. frachti 
Ban. fragt ; Syv.fracht. — Fr.fret.) 

1. The cargo or lading of a bhip. 

2. The burden or load of the carriages used 
upon railroads for transportation. 

3. The money due for the transportation of 
goods; freightage. 

Syn. — Freight^ car go ^ and hiding are all used to 
denote the meichandiso, or substances, with which a 
vessel is laden. Burden is the number of tons which 
a vessel will carry. 

PREIGIIT'A^E (frat'aj), n. Money due, charged, 
or paid, for freight. MiUon, 

FREIGHT'ER (frat'er), n. One who freights. 
FREIGHT'L^SS (frat'les), a. Without freight, 
f PRjSn, n. A stranger. Spenser, 

FRENCH, n. 1. The lanmiage of the French. 

2. pl. The people of Trance. 

FRENCH, a. {Geog.) Belonging to France or the 
French. 

Thi‘ affoetation of ublnp; Frnirli and Italian words in Eng- 
li<th bnoi'ch was a natuuial tailin;; uu far back as the times of 
Elizabeth, and coutiimes tu this day. Smart. 

7b take French leave, to go away without taking 
leave of the company. Orose. 

FR£nch'-BEAN, n. The common dwarf bean. Lee, 
FR£nch'-BjBr-RY, n, Avignon-berry. Clarke, 

PRSNCII'-OHALK (-chkwk), n, {Min.) Steatite 
or soapstone ; a soft magnesian mineral ; — 
used for marking cloth. Ure. 

FR^NOII'-GRAsS, n. Sainfoin. Todd, 

PRfiNCH'-HdN'EY-StJc'KLB, n. The plant 
Iledysannn coronatumi — called also garland 
honeysuckle, Lee, 

PRfiNCH'-H5RN, n. {Mm.) A wind-instrument, 
made of metal, and having several curves; — 
used in hunting and in the orchestra. Dwight, 
PRfiNCII'I-PiED (-fSd),y>. a. Conformed to French 
principles, manners, or habits. Burke. 

PRfiNCH'l-PY,r. a, [7*. FliENCHlFir.D;;Mj,FUENCil- 
IFYING, FHRNCiiiKiKi).] To make French; to 
infect ttith the manners of the French ; to Gal- 
licize. Beau, df FI, 

FRlfeNCH'-LfKE, a. Resembling the French; 

Frenchified. Up, Hall, 

PRfiNGll'MAN, n. ; pl. FRENCHMEN, A native or 
an inhabitant of France. Clarke, 

PRjfeNCH'-PlE, n, {Omith.) A name of the great 
spotted woodpecker ; Ficus major, YarreU, 

PRfiNCH'-PEtJM, n. (Bot.) A variety of the Pru- 
nua domestiem, Simmonds, 

FRfiNCII'-POL-lSH, n, A gum ream dissolved in 
spirit, used for polishing fiat surfaces. Tomlinson, 

FRlsNCH'-WHlTE, n. Finely pulverized talc, 

Hohlyn, 

PR:feNCH'-WlL-L5w, n. A plant; rosebay-wil- 
low-herb. Booth, 

FRjE-N^'IC rfr^n«t'ik, J, F, Sm, O, Wh, Ashy 
Nares\ fr3nVtik» S, E, jBT. ; fr^-nilt'ik or fr<ln'^- 
tjk, W, P, Jg.J, a, [Qr. the 

mind ; It. ^ Qp.jren^tco ; Fr./w^i^-'^i^tie.] Mad ; 
distracted; ravmg; frantic; phrenetic. MiUon, 

FE5-n£t'1-0AU, a. Mad ; frenetic. BalL 

FRJi&N'Zl-C^L, a. Frantic; filled with frenzy; 
frenzied; frenetic; furious. Orrery, 

FRtN^ZXJpD, a^* Afibeted with madnesst Crmg» 
Xnafrensied mmer. Ctarke* 

FRl&N'ZYj. n. [Gr. tppsvtrts^ the mind; L, 
' phrerdhst or mrenesis ; Jufrencsia; Sjp. firem,^ 
si; Ft, frMme,] Madness; any violent pas- 
sion approfichittg to distraction ; phrensy. 

Tbftpo«t*«^«,lnaftaaj(>ai«8|fXQlli^ Shak^ 

Syn.— See Insanity. 
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FREQUENCE 

FR£'Q,UJg;NCE (fre'kwens), n. Frequency. Milton, 

PRE'dlT^'^’^'CY, w. \Ja, frequenHa^ fyeqtteiis \ It. 

freqiwnza; ’S^,frecu€hcia; Fi, frequence,} 

1. The state of being frequent; repetition; 
common occurrence. 

Its [a miracle’s] force and influence would be lost by the 
frequency of it. Attcitmry. 

2. Concourse ; full assembly. B, Jo?isoti. 

FRE'augNT, a, [L.frequensi It. frequentei Sp. 
frecuejite ; Fr. frequent.} 

1. Often done ; often seen; often occurring; 

common ; usual. “ Frequent meeting® and con- 
ferences.” Mtdcllefoii, 

2. Used often to act. “ Loud e.Tidi frequent in 
declaring himself hearty for the government.” 

3. Crowded ; thronged; — used in poetry. “A 

frequent senate.” B. Jonson, 

Syn. — See Common. 

FRe-aufiNT' (114) [fre-kwSnt', S. W. P. J. E, 
F, Ja, K. Sm, ; frS^kwent, TF6.], v. a. [L. fre- 

J uento ; It. Jrequentare ; Sp. frecuentar ; Fr. 
requenter.} [f. frequented ; pp. frequejtt- 
INO, FREQUENTED.] To Visit often or habitual- 
ly ; to be much in ; to resort to commonly. 

The oraculous seer frequents the Pharian coast. Pope. 
t PR^l-aUENT^A-BLE, a. Accessible. Sidney. 

• FRE'aU^NT-A^E, or PR^-aufiNT'A^E, n. Act 
or habit of irequenting. *^Kemote from fre- 
quentage ” [r. j Souiheg. 

FR^aueN-TA'TION', n. [L. frequentatio ; It. 
frequentazionei ^T^.frecuentacioni Fv.frequen- 
tation,} The act or the habit of frequenting or 
visiting. Temple, 

PR^:-Q,u£N'TA-TIve, a, \L.frequentativus ; It, 
fremtentatico \ frecuentaiivo \ Fx. frequentU’^ 
tif^ {^Gram.) Denoting frequent repetitions of 
an act ; — applied to verbs. Beattie, 

FR5-aufiN'TA-TlVE, n. {Gram.) A verb which 
denotes the repetition of an act or the frequent 
performance or it. Booth, 

FR5-(aiTfiNT'5R, n. One who frequents or visits 
habitually ; a frequent visitor. Dr, Jackson. 

FRE'dUJgNT-LY, ad. Often; commonly; not 
rarely; repeatedly; many times. 

Syn.— JPVcyMc?i% and often are nearly synony- 
mous ; but often is regarded as rather the stronger 
term. Often describes a successive, /re^ueiitZv, a more 
scattered repetition. In a walk which we often take, 
we may frequently meet with the same persons. 

FRE'aUJpNT-NfiSS, n. The quality of happening 
often; frequency. Ash. 

FRkRE^ n. [Fr.] A brother. Boiste, 

FRES-CADES', pU Cool walks ; shady places. 
[R.] Maunder. 

FRMs'CO, n. [L.JHgmi It. ^ Sp. fresco; Fr. 
fresgue.} 

1. Coolness ; shade ; duskiness. Prior. 

2. (Paint.) A method of painting with min- 
eral or earthy pigments upon a freshly laid 
stucco ground of lime or ^psum, so that the 
colors sink in and become durable. Fuirholt. 

It is a very common error to term the ancient 
p Untings found on church walls, d&c., frescos, but 
there is scarcely an instance of a genuine /rssco among 
them. They are distemper painting on placter, and 
quite distinct in their style, durability, and mode of 
manipulation.*’ Fairholt. 

3. Any cool, refreshing liquor. Johnson. 

FRfiSH, a. [A. S. ferso; Dut. versch; G( 
frisch; Dan. ^ Sw. — 'W.J^es, — It. 
Sp- fresco; Ft. frai$,fraiche.} 

1. New; recent; novel. Fresh and fra- 
grant flowers.” Shah. 

2. Lively in looks or feeling; flourishing; 
blooming. “ Fresh as a bridegroom.” Shak 

3. Not impaired by time or use. Afresh 

hand.” ” To give satiety a fresh wopetitef*Shak. 

4. Not salt ; as, Fresh water.^^ 

If they had fMh, meat, ’t was delicious flire. Oongrem. 

6. Cool ; moderately cold. ** Fresh air.” Bacon. 
6. Brisk ; vigorous ; strong ; forcible. “ A 
yresAgale.” Polder. 

7. Raw ; unskilled ; not accustomed. 

How green you are and ftetSL, in this old world I Shdk. 
Fresh way, (JVhut.) the increased velocity of a ship. 


Get. 


Syn.— See New. 
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PRiSH, n . ; pi. FRESHES. 1. A pool or current 
of fresh water. Shak. 

2. A flood or overflowing of a river; a sudden 
rise in a stream ; a freshet. Grose. 

t FRESH, V. a. To refresh. Chaucer. 

FREsH’-BL6 WX (-blon), a. Newly blown. “ Fresh- 
blown roses,” Milton. 

PRfeSH'EN (frSsh'shn), v. a. [W. ffresio, to 
freshen.] [f. freshened; pp. freshening, 

FRESHENED.] 

1. To make fresh; to refresh. ^‘O’er the 

freshened world.” Thomson. 

2. (Kaut.) To relieve, as a rope, by moving its 
place. “ To freshen the nip of a stay is to ^ift 
it so as to prevent its chafing through.” Dana. 

To freshen, hedlast, (JVauL) to alter its position. Dana. 

FRiSSH'EN (frSsh^shn), v. n, L To grow fresh. 
And, freshened irom the wave, the zephyr flew. Goldsmith. 

2. To grow brisk or vigorous. 

The breeze will freshen when the day u done. Byron. 

FRfiSH'FiT, n. 1. A stream or pool of fresh water ; 
a fresh. Browne. 

AU fish, from sea or shore, 

Freshet or purling brook, of shell or fin. Mitton. 

2. A great rise or flood of water in rivers 
and streams, caused by rains or melting snow. 
[U, S.] Morison. 

The excellent word/resAet, which would scarcely be found 
in Fnfflish oinco Milton emnloyed it, has never been out of 
use in Amo. io.i, li.i\ ing lately come back to us from thence. 

Trench. 

FRfiSH'— FORCE, n. (Law.) A force or disseisin 
newly done, or done within forty days. Cowell. 

j 8®=* “ A term applied to force committed in any city 
or borough, and for winch a peculiar remedy, called 
an assize, or bill of fresh-force, was provided.” Burnll. 

FRESH'LY, ad. 1. In afresh manner; newly. 

2. with liveliness ; in a flourishing manner. 

3. Briskly; strongly; vigorously. 

FRfiSH'MAN, n. ; pi. frSsh'men. L A novice ; 

a student during his first year in an English 
university. Bailey. West. Rev. 

2. A member of the lowest class in an Amer- 
ican college. Woolseg. 

FRfiSH'MAN, a. Belonging to the lowest class 
in college. Kirkland. 

FRJSSH'MAN-SHIP, n. The state of a freshman, 
“ To practise "hie freskmanship upon.” Bales. 

t FRfiSH'MgNT, n, Befreshment. Cartwright, 

FRfiSH'N^ISS, n. L The state of being fresh; 
newness. Bacon. 

2. Bloom; ruddiness, “Her cheeks their 
freshness lose.” GlanviUe, 

2. Freedom from injury by time. South. 

4. Freedom from saltness. Johnson. 

6. Coolness; moderate coldness. “The 

freshness of the morning air.” Addison. 

6. Briskness; vigor; strength. Search. 

fFRfiSH-NEW' (-nfi'), a. Unpractised. Shak. 

PRjBSH'-WA-TjpR, a. 1. Used only to fresh-wa- 
ter ; as, “ Fresh-roater fish.” 

2. E-aw j unskilled; unacquainted. Fresh- 
water soldiers,” KnoUes. 

PRfiSH-WA'T^lRBD (-t?rd), a. Recently watered. 

The verdant lawn 

Fresh^oatered from the mountains. AksnsAde. 

PR£t, V. a. [Goth. A. 8. f retan, to eat or 
gnaw ; Dut. vreeten ; Sw. frdta ; Get. fressen, 
— A. 8. freothm, to rub. — Fr. frotter.} [t. 

FRETTED ; pp. FRETTING, FRETTED.] 

1. To wear away by rubbing, Chaucer. 

2. To eat ; to corrode. 

like as it were a mo& fretRng a garment, 

Fs. xxxix. lfi(Cbw. Prayer'). 

8. To irritate ; to chafe ; to vex ; to tease ; to 
make angry ; to gall. 

Iiduries from friends fr& and gall more, and the memory 
of tiiem is not so easily obliterateou Artnohnot. 

4. To agitate. “ Mountain pines , 
with the ^sts of heaven.” 


Shak. 


6, [A- 84'fr€stwi<m, to adorn.] To form into 
raised work. “The roof fretted gold.” AK&OJt. 

6. To variegate ; to diversify. 


Yon gray lines 
That./>^ the okmds. 


Shotk, 


FR£T,t7. G. To furnishvrith musical frets. Chrke, 

PRIBt, V. n. 1, To be Worn away by rubbing or 
corroding. Fmler. 

2. To make way by attrition or corrosion. 
These do indeed but . . .frei into the wood. JUoxon. 


FRIAE 

8, To be in commotion or agita^ on. 

The adjoining brook that purl along 
The vocal grove, now jVeftiKflT o’er r ock. Thomsfm. 

4, To be angry ; to be peevish, pettish, or 
fractious ; to be irritable. 

Ah, monarchs, could ye taste the mirth ye mar, 

Not in the toils of glory would ye fret. Byron, 

FRjiT, n. 1. Agitation, as upon the surface of 
a stream or of liquors. “ Wine upon the 
fretJ* Derkam. 

2. Agitation of mind ; irritation ; vexation- 
CalmnesB is great advantage; he that lets 
Another chalb may warm him at his fire, 

hlork all hia wanderings, and enjoy his frets. Herbert 

3. A vesicular disease of the skin ; herpes ; 

tetter. Dtmglison. 

4. (Mtis.) A short piece of wire fixed on the 

finger-board of guitars, See., under, and at 
a right angle to, the string; servingj as the 
strings are brought into contact with it by the 
pressure of the fingcis, to vary and determine 
the pitch of the tones. Moore. 

5. (^rcA) A kind of knot, 
or angular ornament, of two 
small fillets interlaced: — _ai== 
ornamental iron work below ‘ ' 
the bars of a grate. Weale. 

6. (Ber.) A bearing composed of 
bars crossed and interlaced. 

7. [Probably taken immediately from 

"L.f return, a strait. Richardson.} A frith or 
strait. Browne. 

t PRfiT, p. a. Eaten away ; fretted- Lemt. xiii. 55. 

FRET'FXJL, a. Disposed to fret; irritable; an- 
gry ; peevish ; pettish ; fractious ; apt to find 
fault; splenetic; petulant; captious. 

By indulging this fretful temper, you aUeuate those on 
whose affection much of your comfort depends. Blair. 

Syn. — See Captious. 

FR£lT'’FfrL-LY, ad. In a fretful manner. 

PR:eT^PXyL-NfiSS, n. State of being fretful; 
pettishness; peevishness; ill-humor. 

Freifulness of temper will generally chexacterize those who 
are negligent of order. Blair. 

FRJBt'T^ID, a. 1. Intersected with small groin? 
or ribs. 

Where, through the long-drawn aisle snd. fretted vault.<?r«g 

2. (Her.) Interlaced one with ^ y 

the other, as charges or ordina- 
ries. Ogilvie. 

FR^T'TEN (-tn), a. [See Fret, 

V. a.] Rubbed ; marked ; as,^oc^ 
fretten, marked with the small- 
pox. ToM. 

FRiST'T^IR, n. He who, or that 



which, frets. 
FRfiT'TlNG, n. 
fr:6tts, n. pi. 


A chevron fretted 
withabarrulct 


Vexation; irritation. Feltham. 

(Mining.) A term for the worn 
side of the banks of rivers, where ore-stones 
lie, after being washed down from the hills, 
thus enabling the miners to trace out the vein 
they are in search of. [Local.] Craig. 

FRjST'TY, a. Adorned wilJh fretwork or raised 
work. Johnson. 

FRB^T^M,n. [L.] A strait; a channel. Scott. 

PRfiT'WORK (-wiirk), n. (Arch.) A sort of raised 
work; a kind of masonry raised in protuber- 
ances ; work ornamented with frets. Addis(»i, 

FRI-A-BIL^J-TY, n. \li.friabilith ; Sp.friabiU-^ 
dad; Fr. fridbilite.} The quality of be'ing fria- 
ble ; susceptibility of being crumbled into pow- 
der by gentle friction ; friableness. Locke. 

FRI'A-BLE, a. ns.friabilu ;frto, to rub or break 
to pieces ; It.fricwile ; Sp. ^ Fr. friable.} Easily 
crumbled or pulverized ; pulverable. “ A light, 
friable ground.” M%uyn. 

FRi'A-BLE-NfiSS, «. Friability. ScoU, 

FRI'^R, w. [L. frater, a brother ; It-frate, ox fra; 
8plfraile; Vr.j^we.] 

1. A name applied to the members of certain 
religious orders who are not cloistered — chief- 
ly to the mendicant orders. A friar may be 
either a priest or a lay brother. 

Tall me that thou hear’et of this, 

Unless thou tell me how I may prevent \t\ 

If, in thy wisdom, thou canst give no help. 

Do thou hut call my rpsolutinn wise. 

And with this knife I’U help it presently. 


MtEN, SIR; m6vE, n5r, S6n ; BULL, BtlR, RtTLE. — Q, G, seftf 0, G, £, |, hard; ^ as z; as gz. — THIS, this. 
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ietjr* ‘'Priars are generally distinguished into 
these four principal branches; vi 2 ., 1. Francis- 
cans, Minors, or Gray Friars; 2. Auguatines; 
8, Dominicans, or Black Fnars; 4. Carmelites, 
or Wh ite F riars JSoob* 

2. {Printing,') Any part of the form which 
has not received the ink. T, F. Adams. 

LIKE, a. Monastic ; unskilled in world- 
ly matters ; friarly, Knolks. 

FKI'AF-LY, a. Like a friar; monastic ; recluse ; 
friar-like. Fox. 

FHT'AII’^-bAl'SAM, n. {Med.) An alcoholic 
solution, of benzoin, styrax, tolu balsam, and 
aloes ; — used as a stimulating application to 
wounds and ulcers. Brande, 


FR^^AR’§-CO\^L, n. A plant, having a flower 
like a cowl ; Arum arisarum. Johnson. 

PRI'AR’§— The woolly-liead- 

FRFaR’^-THTs'TLE (-si), ) ed thistle. Booth. 

PRI^AR’§-LAX^T?RN, w. The ignis fatuus; the 
will-o’-tkc-wisp ; jack-a-lantem. MiUon. 

FRl'AR-r, 71. [Old Fx.frierie.’] A monastery or 
convent of friars. State Trials. 

FRI'AR-Y, a. 1. Like a friar. Camden. 

2. Belonging to a convent. Warton. 

FRl-A'TION, n. [See FiUABLE.] The act of | 

crumbling. Craig. | 

FRili'BLE, V. n. — See Frivolous.] ! 

1. To trifle ; to act frivolously. ECudibras. 

2. To totter. Tatler. 

FRKb^BLE, a. Trifling ; silly ; frivolous. Brit. Crit. 

FRIb^BLE, n. A frivolous fellow; a trifler ; a 
beau ; a coxcomb ; a fop. Todd. 

FRIb'BLBR* «- A trifler; a fribble. Spectator. 

PRi^BXlRGH (fri'bUrg), n. [A. S.freoborh^ ox frith- 
borh ; freo, free, and horh, a security.] {Eng. 
Law.) A frankpledge ; one of the ancient Saxon 
names for the tithing or decennary, and also of 
the individuals who composed it. Burrill. 

jgeir Written also fribourffi and fi-ithbnrgk. 

t FRlC''AOB, n. [It.fngo^frixuSf to fry.] 

1. A fricassee. Lcmelace. 

2. An unguent made by frying several mate- 
rials together. B. Jonson. 

Pr!c-AN-DEAU' (frlk-an-deO, i n. [Fr. frzcaii- 

FRIc-AN-dO' (frlk-p-ddO, ) ^au!\ Scotch 
sooUbp ; veal cut into small pieces and stewed. 

Ash* 

FRi(;'AN-DfiL, n, [Fr. fricandeau.'l A dish pre- 
pare'd of veal, eggs, spices, &c. Merle. 

FR1c-AS-SEE', ». [L. frigOf frixm, to fry ; It. 
fricasseai Sp./nVasc; rx.fricasste.^ A dish 
made by cutting a fowl or other small animal 
in pieces, and dressing or frying it in strong 
sauce. King, 

FRIC-^S-SEB^ V. a. [z. FRICASSEED ; pp. FRIC- 
ASSEEING, FRICASSEED.] To drcss in fricassee. 

Hashed and fricasseeaJ' Echard. 

t FRf-CA^TlON, n. {L.fricatio\ fnoo^fricatus, or 
JHciua^ to rub.] xho act of rubbing ; friction ; 
abrasion. Bacon. 


FRiO'KLB, 7U A bushel basket. SimmoTids, 


FRlO'TlpN, n. {L.friotio\ frico^ fricMmi or 
/rictus, to rub ; Bg,JH0cmony or friccion ; Fr. 
frictionJ] 

1. The act of nxhhing two bodies together; 
attrition; abrasion; confirication:--^ttsed in 
medicine as a means for exciting the vital prop- 
erties of the skin. 


The inhabitants [of Brazil] do strange t„,_ 
preserving health and in cunng dtMiaffci, byV 
nnction. * ^ 

2, (Mech.) Resistance to the motion of ma- 
chinery caused by the rubbing of the parts 
against one another. Grier . 


PRlp^TIpN, a. Implying, or relating to. friction ; 

friotionaL JR. AduTns, 

FRlc'Tl9J5Sr-AL, a; ^Relating to, or caused by, 
Motion. Mare, 


PBlO^TI9I^-OLt3rTOH„m {Meeh,} Akindofloose 
coupling by which machinery Is put in and out 
of gear. Craig, 

FBfo'TIQN-OONB9 (-fcSnz), n, pi {Mech.) A 


kind of slip coupling which disengages and re- 
engages machinery with peifect regularity by 
means of the friction of two cones. Craig. 

FRIC'TIOiJ^-COttP'LIIVG, n. {Mech.) A kind of 
disk co’upling employed in cases in which the 
machinery is subject to sudden changes of \’e- 
locity or loaA Tomlinson, 

PRlC'TIQN-L^SS, a. Without friction. Clarke. 

PBlC'TigN-R6LL'^;R§, n, pi {Meek,') Small cyl- 
inders employed to convert sliding motion into 
rolling motion, Ogilcie. 

PElC'TION- WHEEL, n, (Mech.) A kind of slip 
coupling applied in cases where tlie variations 
of load are sudden and great : — 
pL two wheels overlapping each 
other, and bearing on their cii- 
cumference the axis of another 
wheel, which axis, carrying round 
the circumferences of the wheels on which it is 
supported with the same velocity as that which 
it possesses itself, diminishes friction very ma- 
terially. Brande. 

PRFday (fil'd^), n, [A. S. Frigd<B \ Frig, Friga, 
and 'deeg, day ; Dut. Vrgdag ; Gcr. Freitag ; Dan. 
«§: Sw. Fredag^ The sixth day of the week, so 
named from Freya, Freja, or Friga, the north- 
ern Venus, wife of Odin, to whom it was sacied. 

fPRlngi^ v.n. [A. S../r?C 2 an, to dame. Ski7i- 
7ier. — L. frico ; It. fregare, to rub. Richard- 
son.] To move qxiickly. Uallywell 

tPRiP'STOLE, n. A sanctuary. — Sec Fred- 
STOLB. 



FRIED (frsd), p, a, [See Fry.] Cooked in fat. 

PRifiNB (frSnd), n, [Goth, frigonds ; frigon, to 
love; A. S,fyeond, present participle of freon, 
to free, to love ; Dut. vriend ; Gex.freund ; Dan. 
fr(3mde\ fr&nde,] 

1. One joined to another by affection, or by 
mutual good-will and esteem ; well-wisher ; — a 
term sometimes used as a familiar compellation. 

A t 'riend should bear a ft icmVs infirmities. Shak, 

He who has made the acquisition ot .i indieions and «yjn- 
pathizinpr yhVwrf may bo smd to lia\c a«»abu*<l 
icfcourced. A*. Jlall. 

Triend, how earnest thou iu hither? Mait. xxll. 12. 

2. A favorer ; one propitious. “ A friend to 

poetry.** Peacham. 

3. t A paramour of either sex. ^ Shak. 

4. A member of a religious society instituted 
in 16(30 by George Fox ; a Quaker. IVhittier, 

A /nead i% court, one who possoases sufficient in- 
terest to serve another* 


I tell tbeo, parson, if I get her, reclcon 

Thou hast a Jnend %n court. B. joTOon, 

FRlfiND (frSnd), u. a. To favor; to support; to 
befriend. Spenser. 

t FRIJBND^j^D, a. 1. Possessing friends.Rc«w. dr FI 
2, Well disposed ; well aifectcd. Shak. 


t FRIEND n. Friendliness. “ His love and 
friendmg,** Shak. 

PRlfiND'LlElSS (frSnd'l^a), a. Destitute of friends. 

FRljSND'L^SS-NfiSS, n. The state of being 
friendless. Byron, 

FRlfiND^-LlKE (frSnd'lIk), a. Friendly. Friend- 
like dispositions unto God.” Goodwin, 


PRIjfiND'Lr-LY, ad. In a friendly manner. Pope, 

FRlfiND^t4i-Nl3SS, n. The quality of being friend- 
ly ; good-will. ITerbrrt, 

FRifiNDXY, a. lA,B.freondHc \freond, a friend, 
and Ug, like.] 

L Partaking of friendship ; befitting a friend ; 
amioable. Friendly regard.” Middkton. 

2. Disposed to promote the good of another ; 
kind ; swell affected ; neighborly. 

Then to mankind 

Be good ahd JHmdljt still, and oft return. MUton. 

3. Favorable ; convenient ; suitable. 

On the bank he throws him down. Addinon, 

SytL.— JPwjuiiy is a etrouger temi, implying more 
, cordiality than amicoMe, Friendly visit, feeling, ad- 
vice, or service ; emkcblo terms ; amimbU relations 
between nations. — See Amo able. 


PElfiND%Y, cmL Pa a manaier ; arnica** 

bly. [e.] Ruth Vi. IZ. 

FRtfiND'SHiP, n. 1.' Mutual affection cherished 
by two persons of congenial minds ; intimacy 


resting on mutual respect and esteem ; friendli- 
ness ; amity ; kindness. 

T«'ne tW^rifffihip'8 laws are bv this rule expressed, 

.■/I'W . I *“( •' I L.*-, '‘c.: che parting guest. Tojte, 

•| . ■ - , (1 ■ I".: < . ■'I**.** !■( but the shadows of that true 
frit f 1 <■ I i' ^ iie*.'e affectioas of the heart aie 
the substance. Bio ton, 

A man should keep his frtmdslitp in constant repair. 

Johnson. 

It is not merely as a source of pleasure, or as a relief ft <mi 
+1. 1 * v'rtvor** to be coveted, it is at least 

. II e !» ■i'" n .. I'u «•',,! l)\ its utility. Ji. I/all, 

2. Correspondence ; congruity ; adaptedness ; 
harmony. 

We know those colors which hsve & friendship with each 
other. Brydcii, 

Syn. — See Love. 

FRi'^lR, n. One who fries. 

FRIE§'IC, a. {Geog.) Relating to Friesland, a 
province in the Netherlands. Bosworth. 

FRIB^'lSH, a. Relating to Friesland. Ec. Rev. 

FRIE§-LAND-GREEN, n, Brunswick-green* — 
See Brunswick-green. Brande. 


FRIEZE (frgz), 1. [Sp./m<«; Fx.frise. — W. 
ffi'is. — Perhaps so called from the Friesians. 
Menage, Skiniier, Johnson, Rickardsoti.} A 
coarse woollen cloth with a nap on one side. 

And trims her robes o? frieze with copper lace. GoUnnitk. 

2. [lt.fregio', Sp./mo ; Fr. fiisc.) (Arch.) 
The central portion of an entablatme, separat- 
ing the architrave from the cornice. 

FRIEZE (frSz), V. a. To form a nap on cloth ; to 
frizz ; to frizzle ; to curl. Booth, 

FRIEZE, or FRtZE, n. Made of coarse woollen 
cloth ; as, “ A ^xoat frieze coat.** Addiso7i. 

FRIEZED (frSzd), a. Napped like frieze, lluloet. 


FRIEZB'-LIKE (frSr/lSk), a. Resembling a frieze. 
“ A little frieze-like tower.’* Addison, 

FRIEZ^Jg}R, n. He who, or that which, friezes. 

FRlfiZ'ING-MA-gutNE', ?i. A machine for friez- 
ing cloth, * Booth. 


FRIg'ATE, w. [It./re^rt^a; B^.fragata-, Fx.frd- 
gafeT\ 

1. {Kaut.) A kind of long vessel narigated 
with sails and oars, fonnerly used in the Medi- 
terranean: — a ship of war with one covered 
gun-deck, carrying from twenty to fifty guns. 

He [Commissioner Petti invented that excollent and new 
ornament of the navy which we call frigate. Jstirtgn, 


2, t Any small vessel. Spenser, 

3. {Qmith,)A bird of the 
genus Tachypetesi Tachy- 
petes aqiiiUi ; — 
called also the 
frigate hh'd, 
and man - of- 
war bird, 

Nzdtall ” 


Syn. — See 
Vessel. 



Frigate bird {,Taehypete» acuiUi). 


PRIg^ATE-BUIlt, a. (Naut) Having a quar- 
ter-deck and forecastle raised above the main 
deck. Craig, 

FR^G-A-T66N^ n. A small Venetian ship. S?nnrt. 

f FRlfg-?*-FAO*TigN, n. lh,frigue, cold, and fa- 
cia, to make.] The act of making cold. Bailey, 

t PRfg-iei-FAo'TjVE, a. Making cold. Boyk. 

t PRlg']6!-RATE, V. a, [h,frigero, frigeratHs^A 
To cool ; to refrigerate. Blounf. 

FRlg*^JR-A-TO"BV, ». A place for cooling; a 
refrigeratory, [r,] Scott, 

FEIGHT (frit), tj, a* [See Frighten,] [f. fright- 
jt?p. FttiGHTtNO, PRXGimiD-] To terrify ; 
to disturb with fear; to frighten ; to affright. 

And of a iword the flame 

Wide waving, all approach fhr off to Jnght. MUion. 

Fe!ghT (fan), n, A sudden terror ; violent teni" 
poraryr^r; alann; panic; consternation. 

They atui^ they tremble in a deadly fHgM* ihmfm, 

Syn. — See Alarw. 

PRIght’BN (fti'tn), V, a. [A. S. j/WA4an; Dut. 
vrtsgten; Get. fSrehtm*, Bw. fruchUmA [t. 
FRIGHTENED *, pp, FRIGHTEN INO, FRIGHT- 
ENED.] To alarm suddenly; to affright; to 
fright ; to intimidate ; to temfy ; to scare ; to 
dismay ; to daunt ; to shock with dread. Priori 
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FRIGHT'EN-A-BLE (fri'tn-gi-bl), a. That may be 
frightened or alarmed. CoUndge. 

FRfGHT'FlS-L (frit 'fill), a, 1 . f Liable to be fright- 
ened. “ Frightful herds.*’ Dragton, 

2 . Hideous ; dreadful ; dire ; direful ; terrific ; 
awful ; horrid; horrible ; full of terror; terrible ; 
fearful. 

This // ight/nl passage o’er the Stygian lake. Dnfden 

Syn. — See, Fearfui. 

FRIGHT^FUL-LY, ad. In a frightful manner. 

FRIGHT'FXyii-NESS, n. The quality of being 
frightful. Xelson. 

PRIgiIT'L^SS (frit^l^s), a. "Without fright. Clarhe. 

FRIf^'ip (frid ^jid) , a. [L. frigidiis ; JHgeo, to stiff- 
en with cold; It. ^ Sp.\/rigldo ; Fr. Jroid,] 

1. Cold ; wanting warmth , cool. Bogle, 

2. Without vivacity, sensibility, or spirit ; 
dull ; torpid ; lifeless. “ Frigid style.” Blair. 

3. Deficient in vigor ; impotent. Johnson, 

4. Forbidding; repelling; chilling; as, “A 
frigid manner.” 

Frigid zone, ( Oeog.) the space between each pole 
and the polar circles, which are 23“ 23' from the poles. 

FRl-^rD'l-TY, n. \lk. fHgiditas\ It. frigidita\ 
Fx.friqidite.'l 

1 . The state of being frigid ; coldness ; want 
of warmth; frigidness. 

Ice 18 water congealed by the/njjirfgy of the air. Browne. 

2. Want of liveliness, spirit, or sensibility; 
dulness; lifelessness. 

Of the two extremes, one would sooner pardon frenzy 
than ft igidxtif. Bope. 

FRI^'P-LY, ad. In a frigid manner. 

FRl§r'p-Nl;SS,n. Coldness; frigidity. Richardson. 

FR1^'I-FY, o. a. To cool ; to refrigerate, [ r .] Ash. 

FRIg-O-RIF'IC, a. \Jb.friqonfcus ; frigus, cold, 
and/ncio, to make ; It. frighrifco \ Fx.frigori’- 
fque.'l Generating or cre iting cold artificially ; 
as, “ Fngonfic mixtures.” " Vre. 

FRlG-O-RfF'I-CAL, Of. Frigorific. Blount. 

FRIll, V. n. [Fr.^rileux, chilly.] To quake or 
shiver with cold. The hawk Bailey. 

FR!ll, «. a. To decorate with frills or gathers, 
as a garment. Smollett. 

FRIll, n. 1. [From the root of furl. Todd.'] An 
edging or ruffle of fine linen or cotton. Todd. 

2 . [See the verb.] The ruffling of a hawk’s 
feathers vtlaen frilling with cold. 

FETlled, a. Bdged with a frill ; decked with a 
frill. Craig. 


FRlJr-GIL-LP^.Sly n. 
pi. [See Fringil- 
I.ID.^.] (Orflith.) A 
sub-family of coni- 
rostral birds of the 
order Fasseres and 
family FrmgiUidee ; 
finches. Gray. 



Fringilla nipalensis. 


FRIN^’Y, a. Adorned with fringes. Shenstone, 


FRi'Q-LfiT, n, A kind of pear. Simmonds. 


FRIp'P^IR, n. [Fr. fripierl\ A dealer in frip- 
pery; afripperer. James, 


FRiP'PlIR-jgR, n. One who repairs apparel ; one 
who deals in frippery; a fripper. Sherwood, 


FR|p'P?R-Y, n. [It. fripperia; Fr. friperie; 
fripert to rumple, to wear out.] 

1. The place where old clothes, &c., are sold. 

Shah, 

2. Old clothes, furniture, &c. Ford, 

3. Trumpery; trifles. Gray, 

4. Trade in old clothes. Clarhe. 


FRIp'P?R-Y, a. Trilling ; contemptible. “ ^frip- 
pery cause.” Beau. % FI, 

FRT-SFUJt' (fre-zlir') [frS-z5r% VT. Ja.; frS-zar', 
K. ; fre-zUr', Sm , ; fre’zur, P.], n. [Fr.] A hair- 
dresser. IFai'ton. 


FRIsk, V. n. [Sw. frisha ; Dan. frisk ; Dut. ^ 
Ger./mc/i, fresh, lively, gay. — Old Fr. fnsqiiCy 
lively. Skinner. Todd. — Richardson suggests 
A. S. fricdan, to dance.] [i. frisked; pp, 
FRISKING, FRISKED.] To leap; to skip; to 
dance in frolic or gayety. 

About them frisUng played 
All beasts of the cami, since wild. Milton. 

t FRlSK, a. Lively ; jolly ; frisky. Bp. Hall, 

FRTsK, n, A frolic ; a leap ; a fit of wanton gay- 
ety. Feltnam, 

tFRiSK'AL, n, A leap ; a caper. B.jonson, 

FRiSK'JgIR, n. One who frisks ; a wanton. Camdm. 

FRIs'K^IT, w. ^Fx.frisgmtte. — See Frisk.] A 
light iron frame in which the sheets of paper 
are successively confined on the form for im- 
pression in printing. Watson. 

FRYsK^PiJ^L, a. Full of gayety or gambols ; frol- 
icsome; playful, Thomso7i. 

FRlSK^l-LY, ad, Gayly; in a frolicsome man- 
ner. * Clarke. 

FRIsK'I-NiSss, n, Gayety ; liveliness. Moore. 

FRtSK'JNG, n. Frolicsome dancing ; wild gayety. 


t FRIM, a, [A. ^.freoMi strong.] Flourishing ; 
luxuriant; thriving. Drayton. 

FRINGE, n, ]J)o.t. frcmje \ 'Dan. fryndse \ Ger. 
franse. — It. frangia ; Sp. franja ; Fr. f range. 
Some derive the word from D, fimbria^ fringe.] 

1. An ornamental border of loose threads 
added to dress or furniture. ** All covered with 
silver Sioift. 

2 . Any thing resembling fringe. The fringes 

of a cloud.” Bp. Taylor, 

The rayey /rfnpe of her fair eyes. Cotton. 

FRINGE, «. a. [t. FRINGED ; pp. FRINGING, 
FRINGED.] To adorn with fringes ; to decorate 
with an edge of loose threads. Swift. 

FrIn^ED (frinjd), p. a. 1 . Furnished or decorat- 
ed with fringe. Fairfax, 

2. (Bot.) Having a border or margin resem- 
bling a fringe. Loudon. 

FRYn^E'L^:sS, a. Destitute of fringe. Dr. Allen. 

FRYn^E -LIKE* a. Resembling fringe in shape 
or appearance. Craig. 

FRIn^E^MA-K^R, n. A manufacturer of fringe, 

FRlJsr-^L'LAj n. [L.] (Omith.) A genus of 
insessorial birds ; the chaffinch. Brands. 

FRYn-GIL-LA'CEOTJS (frJEtt-jil-ia'shus), a. Relat- 
ing to birds of the genus FringiUa, Mcmder. 

FRTJsr - ^/Zr n. pi. [L. frinmUeti a fineh,] 

{Omith.) A family of oonirostral birds of the 
order PassereSf including the sub-families Flo- 
ce^mSy Coccot?trat$stineBf Tanaqrin<sB, FrmgiUi- 
nWy Emberizinee, AUmdineSy F^jrrhuUneOy Lox- 
ianwy and Fhytotominte ; fi,nohes. Gray. 


FRYse'Y, a* Gay ; frolicsome ; wanton. Lloyd. 

PRY^'L^IT, n. A kind of small ruffle. Hallhoell, 

PRY§'§LE, u. a. See Frizzle. Todd, 

FRYst, u. a. To sell goods on time, or upon 
credit, [r.] Crahb. \ 

FRJ-§dRE',n. [Fr.] A curling or crisping of 
tJie hair. Smollett. 

PRYTjW. [L.frigo,frictm, to fry ; It. /HfrO, fried; 
Sp./n7a ; Fr If ntte.l The matter or which glass 
is made, consisting of silex, fixed alkali, &c., 
after it has been calcined. Blount, 

PRYt, V, a. To expose to a dull red heat, as ma- 
terials for making glass, for the purpose of ex- 
pelling moisture and carbonic acid. Brands, 

FRYtH, n. [“ Skinner says l„fretum ; but as the 
word exists neither in It. nor Fr., this is very 
improbable ; and Dr. Jamieson remarks that 
fretum itself may, with more mobability, be 
viewed as originally Goth.” mchardson, — 
Gofh,fiaerd\ ljo€i,fiorder. Jamieson. — Rich- 
ardson derives the word from A. S.faran^ to go.] 

1. A strait of the sea ; an estuary. 

Lands iuteweeted by a narrow frith 

Abbor each other- Cotoper. 

2 . The widening of a river at its mouth ; as, 

frith of Forth.” [Scotch.] 

id. A wefr or kind of net for taking fish. Carew. 

FrYTH, n, [W.Jfridd, a forest.] 

1 . A woody place ; a forest. Drayton. 

2. A small field taken out of a common, [r.] 
“ The castle suxid. friths of Dolwyddelan.” Wynne, 

FRYth'St66l, n. See Fredstolb. Weede, 


fFRITH'Y, o. ’VToody. Skelton, 

FRIT-IL-JJi ’RI-4t {Bot.) A genus of lilia- 
ceous plants. Brande. 

FRIT’IL-LA-RY, n. IL.friiilluSy a dice-box.] A 
genus of plants ; a species of lily. Miller 

h FRYt* 1 -NAN-CY, n. \h, fntinnio.'] The chirp- 
ing of an’inseet. Browne, 

FRIT'T^IR, n, \Fx. fritiire, — See Frit, or Fry.] 

1 . A kind of small pancake, fried. Tusser. 

2. A fragment; a small piece. Shak. 

FRIt'TER, V, a. [Fr. fritter y to calcine.] [i. 
FRITTERED ; pp. FRITTERING, FRITTERED.] 

1 . To cut into small pieces, as meat, to be 

fried ; to slice. Johnson. 

2 . To break into fragments or small pieces. 

Ibrologues into prefhcps decay, 

And these to notes are frittered quite away. Pope. 
To fritter away, to pare off; to reduce to nothing. 

FRYv'0-Ll§jM, n. Frivolity; folly, [r.] Priestley. 

FRI- v 6 l'I-TY, n. ^t.frivolezza ; Bp.frivolidad ; 
Fr, frivoliti.'\ Triningness ; frivolousness ; folly. 

The admiral was no stranger to the frivolity^ as well as 
falsehood, or what he urged in his defence. Robertson. 

FRYV'Q-LOUS, a, \L.frirolus% It. ^ Bp.frivolo ; 
Fr. fnvole.1 "Worthless ; trifling ; of no value ; 
trivial; petty; vreak; foolish; nugatory. 

It is the chara(*'"i i" o Til r o' * v iv ', to be 

wholly occupied ’-4 ill*’ ’■ l">h ci oil I- Blair. 
Syn.— See Trifling. 

FRIv’Q-LOOS-LY, ad. Triflingly; without weight. 

FRlV’Q-LOUS-NfiSS, n. Quality of heing^ frivo- 
lous ; want of weight or importance ; frivolity. 
“The frivolousness of objections.” Search. 
“ The frivolous7iess of my digression.”ifam»io?t£i. 

FUiZE (frsz), n. & a. See Frieze, 

FRIZZ, V. a, [Sp. fnsar; Fr. frtser, — See 
FRIEZE.] [t. FRIZZLED FRIZZLING, FBIZ- 
To eiirl : to ftrifin : to frizzle. “To 


frizz out a tie-periwig.” Smollett. 

FRIZZLING, n. The act of curling. Craig. 

FRlZ'ZLE (frtz'zl), v. a. [Fr. f riser,] [t. friz- 
zled ; pp. FRIZZLING, FRIZZLED.] To cutI in 
short curls or burrs, like the nap of frieze ; to 
frizz ; to frieze. Harmar. 

PRYzz'LE, n. A lock of hair crisped. Milton, 


FRYz'ZL^IR, n. One who frizzles, or crisps hair. 

FRO, ad. [A. S.fra, — See From.] From; back- 
ward- — It is a part of the adverbial phrase to 
and froy i. e. to and from, or backward and 
forward. 

I was employed i n passing to and fro. Shak. 

FR5cK, n. [Fr. froc. — Ger. rochi frack^ a 
dress-coat.] 

1 . A loose garment, resembling a shirt, worn 
by men over the rest of their clothing; as, “ A 
butcher ; “A monk’s frooh. 

2 . A short gown, open behind, worn by young 

children. Simmonds. 

PR6cK^-C0AT, n, A kind of coat, open in front, 
with skirts extending all the way round it, like 
a surtout. Collier. 

Fr 6 cKED (frlikt), a. Furnished or covered with 
a frock. Brit. Crit, 


PROCKX^SS, a. Without a frock. Clarke, 

FROE, n. [put. vrouWy a woman ; Ger. /raw.] 

1 . A revelling, idle, dirty woman. ‘^Raging, 

frantic /roe^.” [r.] Drayton, 

2, An iron wedge. [Local, U. S.] Judd. 

FR 6 g, n. [A. S. frogayfroggoy or frocca ; Dut, 
vorsck ; Qer.forseh. So called, Skinner thinks, 
from the hoarse sound they utter.] 

1. (Zo'd.) A small, amphibious animal, of the 

genus Ranay with four feet, but no tail. In 
cold climates the frog passes the winter under 
ground, in a state of torpidity. Brande. 

2. A sort of tender horn that grows in the 

middle of the sole of a horse’s foot, dividing as 
it runs towards the heel, like the hind leg of a 
frog; frush. * Smart. 

3. A small, barrel-shaped button, covered with 

silk, and ornamented at the ends with small tas^ 
sels. Todd. 

4. An ornament for a sword-hilt. Simmonds, 
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frost-worb: 


5. (Railroads,) ^ A 
grooved piece of iron 
placed at tlie juTiction 
of the rails wliere one 
track crosses another. Williams, 



PROG'bIt, n. A plant ; Hydroeharis, AinswoHJi, 
Fllf)G'^l-RY, n, A place filled with frogs. [Bur- 
lesque.] 

FROG'— PiSII, «. (Ich^ The common name of 
the different species of fish of the genus Xo- 
phius ; — called also monh-fish and goose-jish, 

Storer, 


FR6g'-GRAss, n. A kind of herh. JoTimon. 

FROG'GY, «. Having frogs. Sherwood. 

FR5G'h6P-P^:R, n. (Bnt.) An insect of the genus 
Aphropkora^ living, in its larva and chrysalis 
state, in frothy faeces found upon grass during 
the summer. Harris. 

FROG'-LET-TUCB (-tjs), n. A plant. Johnson, 

FROG'-LIKE, < 2 . Besembling a frog. Goldsmith, 

t FRdf§E (froiz), n, [Fr froisser, to bruise.] A 
fraise. — See Fraise. Bailey^ 

FROL'IC, a, [But. vrolyk\ glad, and lyk^ 
like ; G&r,frbhlich ; Svf.frrjgdelig, — See Free.] 
Gay ; full of levity ; full of pranks ; frolicsome. 

Eipe and frolic of his fUU-grown o^o. Milton. 

FR6l'|C, n, 1. A wild prank ; a gay and spor- | 
tive trick ; a gambol ; sport ; an escapade. 

“While rain depends, the pensive cat gives o’er, 

Her frolics, and pursues her tail no more. Swift. 

2. A scene of mirth or merriment. 

FR6Ij'IC, V, n, fl. FROLICKED ; m, FROLICKING, 
FROLICKED.] To play wild pranks ; to be merry. 

FROL'lC-PidL, a» Frolicsome j playful. Craig, 


t FR0L'{0-LY, oA, Gayly ; -wildly. Beau, ^ FI, 

FR<!iL'lC-s6ME f-siim), a. Full of frolic or wild 
gaycty ; playful ; sportive. Shafteshwy> 


FR6L'10-s6mE-LY, ad, With wild gayety. 

FR^)L'[0-s6ME-NfiSS, n. Wildness of gayety; 

Bailey. 


pranks. 

PR^M, prep, [Goth, fram , ; Fr. fram ; A. S. 
framy which Home Tooko derives from the 
noviXijrum, origin. — Ger. von.) Noting source, 
beginning, distance, absence, privation, or de- 
parture, sometimes literally and sometimes fig- 
uratively; leaving behind; out of; because of; 
not near to ; since. 

From high Mseemia’s rocky shores I came. Addison. 

From labor health, health contentment springs, 

It is often Joined by an ellipsis with adverbs, 
as, from abova — L e. from the parte above. It is also 
sometimes followed by another preposition, with Us 
proper case. 


tFR6MWARD,^r^. [A, S.fromweard.) Away 
from ; — contrary to towards. Sidney. 

FR6ND, n. |X. from, frondis ; It., Sp., <§• Fr. 
fronde^ (Bot.) A term intended to express 
such organs as are composed of a stem and a 
leaf combined; — applied to the leaf-like ex- 
pansions of the cryptogamia, which bear the 
organs of reproduction. JSTtg. Cyc. 

Mr It was former!:^ but is not now, applied to 
the mves of palms.'” Bng. Cye. 


FRQI^-DA'TIQN, n. [X. frondoHo,) 
of trees. 


A lopping 
Bvelyn. 

n, [Fr-] (Hist,) A French par^ op- 
posed to the court during the minority of Louis 
XIV. Mney. 

FRQN-DfiSOE' (fron-d^s'), v, n. jX. jVcjtdesco,] 
To put forth leaves ; to leaf, [r.] Sftoughtofi, 

PRQN-PifeS^O^JNOB, n. \Tj,fr(mdesGO, fi^ondesoens ; 
fronSf^ lodS ; lt.frondeaee?mt; 
oia; FT.frondescmce.) (Bot.) The time or the 
act of putting forth leaves. iLimoln. 


FR9N-dXf'?R-oCs, a. [L. frondifer 
frotuhst a leaf, and fero, to bear ; It. < 
di/ero.) Bearing leaves. 


from. 


PR6N-D0SE^ a. JL. frondosus ; irons, frondis, 
a leaf,] (Bof.) Like a f^ond; — leafy. Bailey, 

PRdN'DOVS, a, (Bot,) INoting a fiower which is 
leafy ; — also one whiclx produces branches 
charged with both leaves and fiowears. Craig, 


FSdJfS, n. [li.] (Anat.) The region of the cra- 
nium between the orbits and the vertex. Branae* 

II FRONT [friint, P. J. E. F. Ja. 

K. S. ; friint or fr5nt, TV.], n, [I 
It. fronted S^.fronte, ox frenti 

L The forehead; the brow; 
the face between the eyes and 
hair on the forward part of the head. 

2. The face ; the countenance. 

Hyperion’s curls, tho y*ronf of Jove himselfl Shak, 

3. The fore part of any thing, as of an army 

or a building ; fore-rank ; van. Addison, 

4. False hair or curls for a lady. Simnionds. 

jl^* “ Mr. Sheridan marks this word in. the second 

manner only [front] ; but I am much mistaken if cus- 
tom does not almost universally adopt the first. If 
the second is ever used, it seems to bo m poetry, and 
that of the most solemn kind. Dr. Kenrick, W. 
Johnston, and Mr. Perry pronounce it in the first 
manner; and Mr, Sheridan and Mr. Smith, in the 
last. Mr. Scott gives it both ways, but seems to pre- 
fer the last. Mr. Nares gives it in the first manner, but 
says it is sometimes pronounced regularly.*' Walker. 

II FR6nt, a. K-elating to the front or face. P. Cyo. 

II PR6NT (frant),t7. a. \i, FRONTED ; pp. front- 
ing, FRONTED.] 

1. To stand opposed or over against ; to face. 

A town-house built to front the church. Addison. 

2. To encounter ; to confront ; to oppose ; to 
meet in hostility. 

You four shall Jh>nt them in the narrow lane. Shak, 


Sm. Wb, ; frSnt, 
Afronsy frontis ; 
g; Vx.fro7it.) 
i that portion of 
the roots of the 


II Fr6nt, V. n. 1. To stand foremost. Ifrotit 
but in that file.** Shak, 

2. To have the front turned towards an ob- 
ject ; to face ; to be opposite. 


Here, awful Newton, the dissolving clouds. 
Tormyjrontine on the sma, thy showery pnsm, Thomson, 


II PR6nt'A^B, n. The fore part of a building; 

front, * P. Mag, 

11 FRdNT'A-^lglE, n, (Law,) One who owns the 
opposite’ side. Jacob, 

PR5nt^AL, n, [L. frontaU ; fronts, fronth, the 
forehead; It, frontah Sp. frontal,) 

1. A frontlet ; an ornament worn on the fore- 
head. Cotgrave, 

2. The metal face-guard of a soldier. FdirhoU, 

3. (Med,) A medicament, or outward appli- 
cation, for the forehead. Holmid, 

4. (ArcA.) A little pediment over a door or a 

window : — an oriuuncntal panel in front of an 
altar. Johnson, Fairholt. 


FRONT'AL, a, 1. Relating to the forehead ; not- 
ing a b’ono which forms the forehead, Brando. 

2. (Ro£.) Being in front. Loudon, 

FROn'TAT-BD, a, [L. frons, frontisy the fore- 
head.] (Bot.) Noting a flower leaf that grow'S 
broader till its termination. Quinoy, 


frons, frordis, the forehead, and to view ; 

It.^ ^\i, frontispioio\ Fx. froiitis}}ice^ 

1. The print, or engraving, which faces the 

title-page of a book; — formerly the engraved 
title-page itself. Fairholt. 

2. (Ai'ch,) The face of a building. Fairholt, 

II FR6nTX|;ss, a. Having no front : — void of 
shame or diffidence. “ Frontless flattery.” Pope 

II PRONT'LET, w. [L./yoMs,/ronizs, the forehead.] 

1. A band worn on the forehead. Deut. vi. 8. 

2. ( Ornith,) The margin of the head behind 

the bill of birds, generally clothed with rigid 
bristles. Brands, 

II FR6nt'— LINE, n. The first of the lines into 
which an army is drawn up. Booth, 

II FRONT'— r66m, n. An apartment in the front 
or fore part of a house. 

II FR6nt'~VIEW (-vfl), n, (Paint. & Persji.) 
A view or representation of the front part of an 
edifice or other object. Ogilvie. 

t FROp'PJSH, a. Peevish ; froward. Ld, Clarendon, 

fFRORE, a. [Dut. •croor, levrooren\ Ger. ge- 
fi'orm^ Frozen ; frosty. 

Burns. /'J i* “O' 1 ’vr Tk*. Milton, 

f FRORN, a. Frozen ; congealed with cold. Spmsei\ 

t FRO'RY, a. I. Frozen. ^^Frory Spe^iser, 

2- Covered with froth, or as wfith hoar-frost. 

The foaming steed witJi frory bit to steer. Fenrfax, 

11 FR6ST (fr5st or fr&wst) [frSat, S. W. P. J. F. Ja, 
R,; frflLwst, K. Wb. JVVcrcy], n, [A. f3. frosty 
But. voi'st ; Ger., Ban., ^ Sw. frost, — Sec 
Freeze.] 

1. The state or temperature of the air which 
occasions the congelation of water. Jamiesem, 

2. The act or the process of freezing j con- 
gelation of water or vapor. 

The third day comes a frost, a killing frost. Shak. 

3. Frozen dew ; rime ; hoar-frost. 

j Behold the groves, that shine with silver frost, Pojm, 

Stack frost, a state of the atmosphere by which 
vegetables are frozen without any appearance of rime 

I or hoar-frost. 

! II FROBT, V. a, [i, FROSTED ; pp, niOKTING, 
FROSTED.] To cover with any thing rcsernbUng 
hoar-frost, as with white sugar. Smart, 

II prOst'-BeAr-^R, n, (Nat. Phil.) An instru- 
ment to exhibit the freezing of water in a vacu- 
um ; a cryophorus, Wollaston. 

II FR6ST'-BITE, n, A freezinji^ or state of torwd- 
ness, usually of the extremities, occasionea by 
exposure to severe cold. Lungllson. 

II FROST'-RIT-TEN (frSHt'hlt-tn), «* Nipped by 
frost. “ Frost-bitten limbs.** Paley. 


II FR6nT'-B 5X (frant'b»k8), n. The box in the 
playhouse from which there is a direct view to 
the stage. Pope, 

FRdNT'-DuOR, n. The door at the principal en- 
trance to a house. Clarke. 


II FRdNT'ED, a. Formed with a front. ** Front- 
ed brigades,*’ Milton, 

II FR(:3N'TIER [fr8n't€r, P, E, Ja. Sm,\ fr5nt'y«r, 

S. J. F . ; frSn'chSr or frlSnt'ySr, W . ; ftron-t5r', 
WbJ\ , n. [It. frontier a ; Sp. frontera ; Fr . fron- 
tUre. — See Front.] The boundary of a state, 
or the territories adjacent to the boundary ; 
confine; border; marches. 

The best AcmMer la the a«af next beat, great rivers or 
tdountaina. Prussia has the worst ybonbCev of any European 
state. Sremch* 

Syix. — Sw Borde a. 

II FR^N'TISr, a* Bordering ; oontexminous. 
“ Gaza’s/rojift'cr bounds.** MiUm, 

II t PROn'TIIB, V. To form or constitute a 
frontier. Temple. 

J PR6n'TIIjREB (hOn'tira), dp. Guarded oca the 
frontier. , , ^ ^pmssr. 

J FR<iNT'lNG, p, OK. Having the frowt t(n^ards 
or opposite: — opposing. 

Pii5JV'-Tpv*-/Ac' (fr5n.t|tt.yWc'),». ArichFrfench 
wine, named from Frontignan, in Languedoc, 
the place of its production. Sir A. Weldm. 

FRbN'TlS-PifiOB, n. [Low L. JhmUspiekm ; L. 


II PR6sT'-BLrTK, n, (Bot.) A plant of the ge- 
nus AtripUw ; the orach. Booth. 

II FR6ST -B5frND, a. Bound by frost or ice. 

II PrOST'BD, a. Covered with hoar-frost, or with 
something resembling it* Gay, 

II FR6st'— P lSH, n. (Jch.) A small sea-fish which 
abounds on the North American coasts during 
winter; ^rwinosu;-- called also tom- 

cod. [U. S.] Storer, 

II fr6st'j-I*Y, ad. With frost or freezing. 

11 PRftST'l-NfeSS, n. State of being frosty ; coldness. 

II FRCst'ING, n. (Cookery.) Loaf sugar prepared 
nsualfy with whites of eggs so as to resemble 
hoar-jfrost, and used to coat cako with. Simmonds, 

I FRdBT'LjglSS, a. Free from frost. Swift. 

J FR6st'-NAIL, n. A nail with a prominent head 
driven into u horseshoe to prevent a horse 
from slipping on Ice. Grew, 

I PR^iST'-NlPFBI) (-nipt), 0. Nipped or injured 
by fre^t. Chrke, 

I FRdeiT'UNOliBlB O* Benumbed with 

frost. * ' ' Clarke. 

8 FRdST'-WliD, n. (Bot.) See Frostwort. 

II FR6ST'-W0RK (frJJst'wilrk), n. Work in which 

some substance is laid upon the surface with 
inequalities, like the dew congealed upon 
shrubs ; frosted work. Warbttrion. 
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II PR5st^WORT (-wiirt), The popular 

name of a plant used in medicine as an as- 
tringent or as an aromatic tonic ; JSeUa»Tthemum 
Canademei — called sXso yrost- weed and rock- 
rose, Dtm^lison. 

II FIl6ST'r, a. 1, Produciui ? or containing frost ; 
as, “ A frosty night Frosty atmosphere.” 

2. Cold; chill in affection. Shah, 

3. Resembling hoar-frost ; white ; 
haired. The frosty head.” 

II FROTH (froth or Mwth) [frSth, W, P, J, F, Ja, 
Stn. R. ; Mwth, ,S. K, m, JVares], n, [Ban. 
fraade\ Sw, fradga. Casavhon suggests Gr. 


1. The bubbles caused by fermentation or by 

agitation; spume; foam. Dryden, 

2. Unsubstantial matter, [a.] Tiesser, 

3. An empty or senseless snow of wit or elo- 
quence. Froth and scum, thou liest,” Shah, 

J FROTH, tJ. n. [i, frothed ; pp, FROTHING, 
FROTHED.] To form bubbles upon the surface ; 
to throw out spume ; to froth. Dryden, 

II FROTH, V, a. To make to froth. Beau, ^ FI, 

II FROTH'J-LY, ad. In a frothy manner. 

II FROTH'1-NlSS, n. The state of being frothy. 

II FR5TH'L5SS, a. Free from froth. Clarke, 

II FRCTH'— SP!t, n, A white froth found on the 
leaves and in the axils of certain plants during 
the summer, being the faeces of the froghopper ; 
cuckoo-spittle ; woodsare. Booth, 

II FROth'WORM C-wUrin), n, (Fnt.) The frog- 
hopper. — See Froghoffer. Goldsmith, 

II FROTH'Y, a. 1. Covered with, or full of, froth, 
foam, or spume ; foamy ; spumy- “ Frothy 
shores.” Browne, ** Frothy waters.” Dryden, 

2, Soft; flaccid; flabby. Bacon, 

3. Vain; trifling; unsubstantial. Frothy 

pertness.” Falconer, 

FR5i^NCE, V, a, [Sp. fruncir ; 'Ft,froneer, — See 
Frown.] [f. frounced; pp, frouncing, 

FBOUNOBD.] 

To form into plaits or wrinkles, as the hair ; 
to frizzle or curl. 

Not tricked and fromced ns she wim wont. MiUon, 

FR{3t)ncb, u. n. fTo frown; to scowl; to knit 
the brows. 

On the other side, the Commons fromaed and stormed. 

Holland. 

FRo(yNOE, n, 1. A wrinkle ; a plait ; a fringe, 
or curl, or some ornament of dress. Beau, ^ FI, 

2. A disease in hawks, in which spittle gath- 
ers as a fringe about the bill. Slcelton. 

f FRO'O'NCE^LjpSS, a. Without wrinkles. Chaucer, 

FrO^'ZY, a, [See Frow.] Dirty; ill-scented; 
frowzy. ** housewives.” [Low.] Fitt, 

FR5W, n, [But. vrouw ; Q&r.frau.l 

1. A woman ; — generally applied to a Butch 

or German woman. Beau, ^ FI. 

2. An idle, dirty woman ; a lazy slattern. 

[North of Eng.] Grose, 

FROw, n. An instrument used in splitting 
staves, laths, &c. ; a frower. Simtnonds, 

t FR6W, a. Brittle. Etselyn. 

FRO'WARD, a. [A. S.framweard ; from, 

and wcardi noting direction.] Peevish; refrac- 
tory ; perverse ; fractious ; untoward. 

She *8 not frovMrd^ hat modest as the dore. ShaJb. 

FRO^W^RD-Ly,a<f. Peevishly; perversely. 

FRO'W^RD-NJ&SS, n. State of being froward; 
peevishness ; perverseness. TDxafiowardness 
of a contentious mind.” Brands, 

FR5W'?iR n, A sharp-edged cleaving 

tool for staves, laths, &c. ; a frow. Tusser, 

FROW'jpY, a, {Catp.) Applied to timber that is 
evenly tempered, and works without splitting or 
tearing. Smart, 

FRQWn, V. n, \0\d'Fx,jfrogneri '^x, refrogmr, 
Skinmr, Johnson, froncer, to wrinkle^ 
from L. fronSf the forehead. Richardsor^ \%, 
FROWNED fRowININO, FROWNED-] To ex- 
press displeasure by contracting the brow ; to 
look stem or displeased ; to scowl. 

Heroes in animated marble fiKrwn. Tope, 
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FRSlt^N, V, a. To repel or drive away by a threat- 
ening or angiy look. Dryden, 

FROtVN, n. A contraction of the brow in dis- 
pleasure ; a stem look ; a look of displeasure ; 
a scowl. 

The almighty Thunderer, with a frountj replies. Tope. 

FRCSWN^Pi&Lya. Wrinkled in displeasure ; frown- 
ing* C^*] Langhome. 

FR5WN'JNG, p, a. Expressing displeasure by a 
frown ; wearing a frown ; stem ; severe. 

FRQWn'|NG-LY, ad. With a frown or look of 
displeasure ; sternly. 

FRcJW'Y, a. Musty ; frowzy, [r.] 

FRdW'ZY, a. Ill-scented; fetid; frouzy. Smart. 

FRO^ZEN (frs'zn), p. a, from freeze, 1. Congealed 
with cold.^ Tno frozen sea.” Dryden, 

2. Destitute of affection or sensibility. Pope. 

FR6'ZEN-N:eSS, «. The state of being frozen. 

t FRUb'BISH, V, a. To furbish. Barret. 

FRUCT'JpD, a. {Her,) fruit.] Bear- 

ing fruit, as trees. 

FRUC-TfiS'CJpNCE, n. The precise time when 
the fruit of a plant arrives at maturity, and its 
seeds are dispersed ; the fruiting season. Wright, 

FRUC-TlO'y-LOSE, a. Loaded with fruit. Hooker, 

PRUC-TlF'JglR-oUs, a, JHictifer \ fructiis, 
fruit, and/^ro, to bear ; It. frtUifero ; l§p./;‘^^c- 
tifero\ Fx.fructifh'e^ Bearing fruit. MmiooHh, 

PRC’C-TJ-FI-CA'TION, n, \L, fructificatio \fruQ- 
tifico^ to bear fruit ; fructits, fruit, and facto, to 
make ; lt.frutti^eazione ; S^.fructijicacion ; Fr. 
fructincation,'] 

L The act of fructifying; fecundation. *‘A 
capaci^ of fructification,** Browne, 

2. (^Bot,) The process by which flowers, fruit, 
and seed are developed ; — the distribution and 
arrangement of the organs of reproduction, 
namely, the calyx, corolla, stamen, pistil, peri- 
carp, seed, and receptacle. Henslow, 

FRtJc'Tl-PY, V, a, fit. fruttificare ; S^.fnicUft>- 
car\Fx,fruotifier.\ [i. fructified ; fruc- 
tifying, FRUCTIFIED.] To make fruitful ; to 
fertilize. “ Vapors . . . which fall do'wn in 
sweet showers to fructify the earth.” Howell, 

FROc'TI-PY, V. n. To bear fruit, [r.] Hooker, 

FRUC'TI-FY-{NG, p, a. Making fruitful. 

FRCc'TOSE, n. Fruit sugar. — See Sugar. MiUer, 

FRCjcT'U-A-RY, n. One who possesses the fruits 
or produce of any thing, [r.] Prynne, 

t PRUct-U-A'TION, n. Product; fruit. Pownall, 

t PRUcT'y-Otrs, a, \Fx.fructueux, — See Fruit.] 
Fruitful; fertile. Phillips. 

tPRfrCT'y-OCrS-LY, od. Fruitfully. Clarke. 

tPR0CT'lT-Oys-N£sS,n. The quaHty of being 
fructuous ; fruitfulness. . Clarke. 

t FRfrCT'VRE (friikt'yur), n, [Fr. — See Fruit.] 
Use ; fruition. Cotgrave, 

FRO'GAL, a, [Lfc frugalis ; frugi, fit for food, 
useful, worthy, diaexoat \jr^,frugiSi fruit; It. 
frugaU ; Sp. ^ Fr, frugal Practising proper 
economy; thrifty; sparing; economical; prov- 
ident; saving; parsimonious. 

A Jrvgal swain, 

WlnMe ooBfltant care was tp Increase his store. JSbme. 
Syu. — Prugal and econoTmc, or economical, are often 
used synonymously, though is less coinpielien 
eive in its meaning. Economy includes fruirahty. A 
fnLffal traveller ; a frugal or eronomteal lion?>cfcePi)er , 
ecrmomwal management ; a thrifty farmer ; spai mg of 
expense. Frugal is used in a good sense ; parsimoni- 
ous, in a bed sense. 

FBy-GA.L'1-TY, n, frugalitas ; It, frvgaUth ; 

Bp.frugaliddd; Tr.fhtgaHtp,'] The quality of 
beii& frugal ; prnpef care in avoiding expense ; 
prud^t economy ; thrift; good husbandry. 

TrugnJity may be termed the daupchter of Prudence, the 
sister of Temperance, and the parent of Liberty. Johmon. 

Syn.— See Economy. 

PRC'GAL-LY, ad. In a frugal manner. 

FRtJ'dAL-Nfi99, n. The quality of beihg frugal ; 
economy; frugality. 49h, 


FRtj GAR-DITE, n. (Min.) A silicate of alumina^ 
fron, lime, and magnesia ; — so named from be- 
ing found in Frugard, Finland. Brands. 

FRU-^lF^ER-OCs, a, (Jui. frugifer ; fruxyfnigis, 
fruit, and jrero, to bear ; \t,jrugifero^ Bearing 
fruit; fructiferous, [r.] More, 

FRUg'GIN, n, [Fr. fourgon^ An oven-fork ; 
the pole with which the ashes in the oven are 
stirred. [Eng.] Clarke. 

PRU-^iV'O-ROfrS, a, ]lA.frux,frugis, fruit, and 
t'oro, to eat ; It. frugivoro ; Fx. friwicore.l 
Feeding on fruits. Fennant. 

PRtriT (frtSt), n, \lj,fruor,fructus, oxfrvitus, to 
enjoy ; It. frutto ; Sm jrido ; Fr..^M/^ ; But. 
vrught ; Gex.frucht ; Dan.frugt ; Syv.friicht.'] 

1. Whatever the earth produces in supply of 
the necessities of animals; — commonly used 
in the plural. 

2. The product of a tree or plant in which 
the seeds are contained, or which is taken for 
food; the seed, or that which contains the seed. 

I planted trees of all kinds of fruits. Ecch ii. A 

3. Offspring; young. Dent, xxviii. 4. 

4. Production; effect;* result; consequence. 
We wish to see yon reap the fruit of your virtue. Muldkicm. 

5. (Bot.) The matured ovary, and all it con- 
tains or is connected with. Gray, 

FRtllT (frdt), o. n. To produce fruit. Chesterfield. 

FRCiT^A^E (frdt'jj), n, [Fr.] Fruit collective- 
ly ; fruitery. Milton, 

FROiT'— BEAR-5R, n. He who, or that W'hich, 
bears fruit. Mortimer. 

FRUit'— BeAr'ING, a. Bearing fruit. Mortimer, 

FROiT'— A bud that produces fruit. Clarke, 

FRtJiT'-CROW, n. (Omith.) A crow of the sub- 
family GymnoderinGB, Gray. 

FRtJlT'jpR-JglR, n. One who trades in fruit. Shah 

FRUit'|:R-1SS, n. A female who sells fruit. 

Fr6it'?R- V, n. [Fr. fruiterie, — See Fruit.] 

1. A fruit-loft ; a repository for fruit. Johnson. 

2. Fruit collectively taken ; fruitage. Philhps. 

FRt!lIT'~PLIE§!, n. pi. Small black flies found 
among fruit-trees in spring. Wright 

PROit'F^L (frdt'fdl), a. 1. Yielding fruit; pro* 
ductive. “ Fruitful seasons.” Acts xiv. 17- 

2. Prolific ; not barren ; — fertile. 

Be fruitful, multiply, and fill the earth. MUton, 

3. Plenteous; abounding; — with in ox of , 
Through nations fruitful of immortal lays. Addisotu 

Syn. — See Fertile. 

FRUlT'PfrL-LY, ad. In a fruitful manner- 

FRtilT'PfrL-NfiSS, n. The qijlaUty of being fruit 
ful; plentcousness ; productiveness; fertility. 

FROit'— GR6VE, n, A plantation of fruit-trees. 

FRt)lT'|NG, n. The production of fruit. Pennant. 

FRtllT'^lNGj a. Pertaining to, or yielding, fruit ; 
fruit-bearing. Smart. 

FRU-f”TIQN (fru-I«bVn), n. [L. fruor,fructus, 
oxfruitus, to enjoy ; It. fruizione\ Sp.jfri«*ciow.J 
Pleasure given by possession or use ; enjoyment. 

Man doth not seem to rest satisfied either with JruiHon of 
that wherewith his life is preserved, or with peiformance of 
such actions as advance him most deservedly in estimation. 

hooker, 

Syn. — See Enjoyment. 

t PRt!l'l-TiVE, a. Enjoying; possessing. Boyle. 

FRClT'LJglSS (friSt^l^s), a. 1. Barren of fruit; not 
bearing iriiit ; unproductive. 

Revolving seasons, fruitier as they pass. Chiopsr. 

2. Productive of no advantage ; idle ; vain ; 
useless ; ineffectual. ** Fruitless pains.” Sur- 
rey. ** Fruitless force.” Dryden. 

3. Having no offspring ; childless. Shah, 

Syn. — See INEFPBOTUAL, Vain. 

FRTdrT'L^SS-LY, <w;?. Vainly; idly; unprofltably. 

FJB;t)lT'Lie;SB-N£ss, n. The quality of being 
fruitless ; barrenness ; unfruit min ess. Boyle. 

FRidfIT ~l6FT, n, A loft for the preservation of 
frhit. I Maunder, 

FRtlllT'-SHdP, n, A shop for fruit; a pkeo 
where fruit is sold. Jom^ 
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FRtTiT'—STALL, ft. A. stand, as in a market- 
house or on the pavement of a street, where 
fruit is sold. Simmonds, 

PEOiT'— TIME, n. The time for gathering fruit. 

FRt^rr'—TREE, n, A tree that produces fruit; — 
especially a tree which produces edible fruit, as 
a pear-tree, apple-tree, &c. Neh, ix. 25. 

t FRtlllT'-TRENOH-JglR, n, A dealer in fruit; a 
fruiterer. Milton. 

FRtJlT'Y, a. Uesembling fruit; fruitful. Ogilme. 

PRtS'-M^lN'-TA'CEOUS (frii-m^a-tsL^shus), a. [L. 
frumentaceus ; frumenfumy corn ; It. ^ 
^mentaceo^ 

1. Made or composed of grain. Chambers. 

2. {Bot.) Noting plants that have their stalks 
pointed and their leaves like those of reeds, 
bearing their seeds in ears, like wheat. Maunder. 

t FRO-M51N-TA'RI-OUS, a. [L. fmmentarius; 
lufrmiaiitario.'] Helating to grain. Coles. 

PRO-MPN’-TA'TION, n. [L. fmmentatio\ fru- 
mentum, corn ; lt.frumentazibne.1 {^RomanAnt.) 
A general dole or distribution of corn. Cockeram, 

FRtl'MgN'-TV, n. \Jj. frumentum, com.] Food 
made of wheat boiled ‘in milk ; — often corrupted 
to furmentg and frumetg. Dr. Goioer. 

fFRO'M'jCllLD, n. [A. S. frumgyld ; frum^ origi- 
nal, and (jyldy a payment.] {Saxon Law.) First 
payment made to the relatives of a slain person 
in recompense of his murder. Boswortli. 

FRCtmP, V. a. [Teut. fmmpelen. Bailey.] To 
flout ; to jeer *, to mock ; to insult. % FI. 

PR&MP, n, [Probably connected ynth. Jranipold. 
Richardson.] 

1. t A joke ; a flout; a ^be. JBp. Hall, 

2. In modern colloquial usage, a cross-tem- 
pered, old-fashioned woman. Smart. 

tPRt^MP'Elt, 71. A mocker ; a scoffer. Cotgrave* 

FRt)MP'lSH, a. 1. Cross-tempered s scornful. 

Methought eke looked very frumpvih and Jenloas. FooH. 

a. Old-fashioned ; — applied to the dress of 
women- Stnart. 

fFRCsH, V. a. [Fr. froisser.] To break; to 
bruise ; to crush : — to disorder. Shak. 

PRtJSH, n. A crashing or breaking, [r.] 

Horrible uproar and frwih 
Of rocks tkat meet in battle. SotAhey. 

FrO^II, 71. \Qev.froschy a frog; Dan. fm.] 

1. {Farriery,'^ A sort of tender hora that 

grows in the middle of the sole of a horse’s 
foot ; the frog. Farrier* s Diet. 

2. A discharge of fetid matter from the frog 

of the foot ; — called also thrmh. Smart. ; 

FROs'TRA-BLB, a. That may be frustrated ; de- 
feasible.’ [r.] Pe7Ty. 

t FRyS-TRA'N5-OtJs, a. [L, frustra, in vain.] 
Vain; useless. More. 

PROs'TRATE, V. a. nil. Jmtstror, frnstratus ; 
J^ustray in vain ; It. jhistrare ; op. frustrar ; 
l^T.fntstrer.] [i. frustrated ; pp. prustrat- 
xsa, rauSTRATED.] 

1. To render of no effect ; to defeat ; to dis- 
appoint ; to balk ; to foil. 

Not more almighty to reaUt our might 

Than vise io Fnmraie all our plots and wilea. Milton. 

2. To make null ; to nullify ; to annul. 

Tbe act of Parliament did cut off and /hjutmte all such 
conveyances. J^^en$er, 

Syn.— See Defeat. 

PRtJS'TR^TB, a. Vain; frustrated. Mourning 
his frustrate blow.” Pope. 

FRys-TRA'TIQN. n. \1,. JHistratio.] The act of 
frustrating, or tne state of being frustrated ; cUs- 
appointment: defeat. *<The fntstration of 
their hopes.'’ South. 

t P rO^S'TR^-tIvb, «. Fallacious; disappoint- 
ing. Ainsfoorth. 

f FR&S'TltA.-T(>.Ry, Ob. That makes void. ” A 
appeaL” 

pi. fX^j M\ fm 

apiece to hre&k.] (Geom.) m B IM 
The part of a solid lying between ^ ^ SUIIP 
any two parallel planes which intersect it. Peirce. 


cf a pyramid or n cotif. the part contained 
between the base and a plane parallel to the base. 

Peirco. 

FRU-TfiS'CENT, a. \L.f>ndex,fricticiSy a shrub ; 
^■g. jrietesceiitei Fr.frutesoent.] {Bot.) Shrub- 
by, or having the appearance of a shrub. 

Henslow. 

FRtl'TEX, n. [L., a shrub.] {Bot.] A plant 
whose branches are perennial, and proceed di- 
rectly from the surface of the earth without any 
supporting trunk. Brande. 

fFRff^Tl-CANT, a. SXk.frxdicOyfnjdioanSy to put 
forth shoots.] Full ofshoots. Evely 7 i. 


FRtl-Tl-COSE , ) \Jj. frvticosm 
FRO'TI-COCs, ) shrub; Sp. fruticoi 
Relating to shrubs ; shrubby. 


ptJ’D^E, V. a, 1. To fabricate ; to devise- “ Fudg^ 
i^ig up apologies.” ^ N. Brit. Rev. 

2. To foist ; to put in without warrant. 

That last — suppose — Ufudgerl in ; 

Why should you cram these upon me? Foot*. 

FtS'D^E, n, [See Fadge,] A lie made to fudge 
with an occasion ; a made-up story : — nonsense ; 
stuff. [Low.] Goldsmith. Smart. 

FUEILLEMORTE (ffll'y^-mort), n. See Fbuil- 
eemorte. Todd. 


ofshoots. Evety 7 i. 

\h. fruticosm \ frutex, a 
b; Sp. fruticoso!] {Bot.) 
shrubby. Loudon. 


FRU-TIC'y-LOSE, a. \h,fnder.f'uiiHs.ti ‘shmb 1 
{hot.) Resembling a small s’*’ iiS). Urry. 

FRY (fri), n. $i7ig. & pi. [Goth, fraivy seed ; 
Dan. ^ Sw. frO. — Fr.frai^ sga.wiL ; fraycr, to 
milt.] 

1. A swarm of little fishes. 

He is the tyrant pike, and wo the fry. Dome. 

2 . A swarm of men or of animals. 

What a fry of fools is here 1 Beau. ^ Ft. 

3. A kind of sieve. Mortimer. 

4- [See the verb.] A dish of things fried. 

FRY Cfrl)j 73. a. [Gr. 0^£fyfc>; lj.fngo; It. friggpre ; 
Bg.fretr; Fr. frire.] [i. pried; pp. i^’iivixo, 
Fried.] To dress wuth fat in a pan on the fire, 
as food ; to heat or roast in a pan over the fire ; 
as, “To fry fish.” 

FRY [fri), V. n. 1. To be roasted or cooked with 
fat in a pan on the fire. 

2. To effervesce or be agitated, as a liquor by 
the action of fire. 

Spices and gums about them melting fry. WaUer. 

FRV’INOjJj. a. 1. Roasting or cooking with fat. 

2. Effervescing or bubbling, as a liquid by 
the action of heat. 

PRY’ING— FAN, n. A metal pan for frying food. 

We understand by ** Out of iho frying-pan into the fire ” 
tliat things go ftom bad to worse. XlMstrang*. 

FR^TH. See Frith. Todd. 

t FtJB, V. a. To puff up. See Fob. Shak. 

fFCrB, n. A plump, young person; — written 
also fid>s, Malo7ie. i 

Ptj'B'BY, a. Plump ; chubby. [Local.] Craig . ! 

FU'CATE, a. [L. fucOy fucatTiSy to stain.] Painted ; 
disguised by false show. Sir T. Ehjot. 

fO'CAT-^D, a. Painted; disguised by false show. 

FUCHSIA (fu'fih^-a), 71. {Bot.) A genus of beau- 
tiful exotic plants ; — named in honor of Leon- 
ard Fuc/iSy a famous Gennan botanist. Loudon. 

Pfr'colD, n. A fossil resembling fucus. Smart. 

FU'CcSId, ? Partaking of the nature of, or 

FIT-o51d'AL, j resembling, a fucus. Clarke. 

F&'CUS. n. ; pi. Ff/*GT. [L.] 1, Paint for the 
face disguise ; false show. B. Jonson. 


2. {Bot.) A gentis of submarine plants, in- 
cluding the common bladder-kelp, and some oth- 
er olive-colored sea-weeds. Mierographio Diet. 

PtfD^D?lR, ft. A load, as of lead ; a fother. — See 
Fother, 

PtjD'DLE (fiSd'dl), v. a. [i. fuddi,ed ; pp. PUD- 
DLING, FUDDLED.] To intoxicate; to make 
drunk; to inebriate ; to muddle. **riljuddle 
him-*' Beazi % FL 

Of uncertain etymolocy.— “ Fuddle, to drink 
to excess, so tli.it alo is the chief food ; hence food — 
flZf, fuddle.’* W. Carry Craoett OUssary. 

FtlD'DLE (flid'dl), V. n. To drink to excess ; 
become intoxicated. UBstrange. 

FOD'DLlQlKr A. drunkard ; a tippler. Baxter. 

Ft^D'DLINO, p. a. Intoxicating; inebriating; 
muddling ; — drinking to excess ; getting drunk ; 
tippling ; bibaceous. Spence. 

PtlD^-E, %7derg. An expression of contempt, usu- 
ally bestowed on absurd or lying talkers. 

of avery mntsme £Mr. Barch ^ wauM 


FU'^IL, n. [L. focus, a hearth ; It. fztoco ; Sp. 
fuego ; Old Fr. fuayl', Fr. feti, fire.] The ma- 
terials which serve as the aliment of fiie; any 
combustible substance used for the production 
of heat ; firing ; — written also fewel. 

Hard-faring race, 

They pick, their JUel out of every hedge. Cov^ter, 

Fti'jpL, V. a. To supply with fuel, [ii.] Thomsozi. 

FU'^;L-L5:R, ti. He who, or that which, supplies 
fuel. Donne. 

FU-ER'd,7i. [Sp.] A statute, jurisdiction, or 
charter of privileges. Vektsguez. 

FUFF, v.n. To puff. [Local.] Wright. 

FtJFF, a. Light ; puify. [Local.] Wright. 

FU^ 04, 71. [It.] (A/m.) A fugue. Waimer. 

FU-GA'CIOXTS (fu-ga'shus), G. ^.fugaXyfu(facis% 
fugiOy to flee ; It. fugacc ; Sp. fugaz ; Fr. fu^ 
gave.] Volatile; fleeting; fugitive. ** Fuga- 
cious pleasures.” Sterne. 

FU-GA'ClOys-NfiSS (fii-ga'shns-nSs), n. The qual- 
ity of being fleeting ; volatility. Evelyn. 

ry-GA^’J-TY, w. [L.fugacitas* It. fugarith Sp. 
fugaddad^ The act of flying away, or the 
quality of being fleeting ; volatility ; fugacious- 
ncss. Boyle. 

tFU'GA-OY,n. The act of flying ; fugacity. Miltozx. 

Ft)’GH (fCi), interj. Commonly foh. Dryden. 

FU'^ILB, n. (Med.) An impostume in the ear. Ash. 

FU'^ll-TlVE (fa'jQ-tXv). a. [L.fugitiTusifugiOy 
to flee ; It. ^ Sp./w^i^fro ; Fr. fuqitif.] 

1. Apt to fly away ; fleeting ; light ; transient ; 

fugacious. “ Ftigiiivp delights.” Danivl. 

2. Flying ; fleeing ; running away^ ; escaping ; 
as, “A fugitive dinve.** 

Can a j\tuitive daughter cryoy hcradf wliilo hor parent* 
arc hi tears r S. lilvhtmtmn. 

3. Volatile ; easily evaporated. Woodward. 

4. Perishable ; likely to perish ; short-lived ; 
as, “ Fugitive pieces or pamphlets.” 

FU'91-t1ve, n. 1. One who runs off; a runu- 
w^ ; a deserter ; as, “ A fugitiiw from justice.” 

2. One that easily escapes; one hard to bo 
detained, “ That niry fugitive called wit.” Uarte. 

FU'<Jrl-TlVE-IA', ad. In a fugiLive maimer. TFr/y/ilf. 

FU'91-TTVE-NiCHJS, w. 1. Volatility. Boyle. 

2. Unsteadiness ; instability. More. 

FU'GLB-MAN, ; ph FO'GLE-MfiN. (M/A) — 
See Fluoelman. Bnmde. 

FUGUE (flig), n. [L., It, ^ Sp./w^a ; Fr. fugtw.] 
{Mas.) A composition in which the parts enter 
one by one, each repeating the theme or subject 
at a certain interval above or below. IhmgM. 

JOnjf “ In all tho (lifToront ajicritw otfu/tues. th« parts 

I fly, or run after each other, and hence the derivation 
of tho Ronoral imnio/itjfitfl.” Monre. 

j FU'GUIST {Mus.) One who composes 

fugues, or who performs them extemporane- 
ously. Moore. 

t FUKB, n. Color ; dye ; stain. Holland. 

t fOl'CI-BLB, a. [L. fula'ms.] That may bo 
propped up. Cockeram. 

tFOL*C|-MfeNT, n. [L. fUltfimentum.] A ful- 
crum ; a prop- Wi/kins. 

fDi/CRATE, a. IL. fklcrtm, a bed-post.] {Bot.) 
Having branches mat descend to the earth, as 
the stem of the banyan. Smart. 

F&L'ong^My n.; pl« L. vDl'^ 

CR0M8. 

1. (Jfech.) The support on whieh a lever 

rests ; a prop. JBcyit. 

2. (Bot.) A gencfral name given to aeverai of 
the nppendiigi^s of the stem or ktaves, whleh 
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serve either for support or defence, as, the 
prickle, hair, tendril, stipule. Henslow. 

F^L-PIL', V. a. IfuU andj^/Z.] [u fulfilled ; 
jpp. FULFILLING, FULFILLED.] To perform what 
has been prophesied, promisied, desired, com- 
manded, or intended ; to bring to pass ; to ac- 
complish ; to answer ; to etiect ; to realize ; to 
complete ; to effectuate ; to execute. 

My words, which shall ha/U7fined in their season, Zule i. 20. 

Here Nature seems fulfilled m all her ends. J>ryden, 

If se fulfil the royal law, ye do welL Jaaiies ii. 8. 

Syn.— See Accomplish, Complete, Keep. 

PI>L-p1l'L^;r, n. One who fulfils. Sotiik. 

pOl- FIL'L lNGjW. Fulfilment; completion. ‘*Love 
is the fulfilling of the law.” Romans xiii. 10. 

PUL-PIL'M^NT, n. The act of fulfilling, or the 
state of being fulfilled ; accomplishment ; com- 
pletion ; performance ; execution. “ The ful- 
filment of all his other promises.” Blair, 

pfyL'FHAUGHT, a. See Full-pbaught. 

pOL'^-^N-CY* [Ij- fulgeOf fulgens^ to shine.] 
Splendor ; ‘glitter ; effulgence. Bailey, 

FUL^^gNT, a, to shine ; It. 

^ f}^lqente^ Shining ; bright ; resplendent ; 
brilliant; radiant; effulgent. Milton, 

PtJL'^?NT-LY, ad. In a fulgent manner. Wright, 

tPtJIi'^^ID (ful'jid), a, [L,fulgidus^ Shining; 
glittering ; dazzling. “ Fulgid weapons.” Pope. 

fFUL-^lD'l-TY, n. Splendor; dazzling glitter ; 
effulgence; resplendence- Bailey, 

PtTL'GdR, n. [L.] Splendor ; dazzling brightness ; 
effulgence. Sir T, Herbert. 

t* pGL'GU-RANT, a. Lightening ; flashing. More, 

t fOl'GU-RATE, u. n, \li.fulgurOifuIguratus,'\ 
To emit flashes of light. Chambers, 

P&L-GU-RA'TIQN, \Ja, fulguratio { Ft.fulgu- 

ration,"] 

1. t The act of lightening. Bonne. 

2. A sudden brightening of melted gold or 

silver in the cupel of the assayer, when the last 
film of vitreous lead and copper leaves their 
surface. Ure, 


pGl'GV-RITE, n, [L. fulgnrt a thunderbolt.] 
{Min.) A vitrified sand tube, supposed to have 
originated from the action of lightning. P. Cyc, 

t FtJL^GV-RY, n. Lightning. Coekeram. 

PUL'HAM, w. A cant word for false dice, which 
were chiefly made at Fulham. Skak. 

PU'LI-C4, n, [L. ; "Fv. fulimie,'] (Ornith.) A 
genus of birds of the order Gratia ; the coot. 

Yarrell, 

t FU-LI^-I-N6 s^J-TY, n. Smokiness. Smart, 

Fn-Ll<5^'|-NO0S, a. [L. fulit/i nosus ; fuliyo, soot ; 
It. fuligginoso; S\). fuligi)ioso] Yr.fuhgineuas,] 
Sooty; smoky; fumed. Bacon. 

ry-LT(§l'l-NOtJs-LY, €td. In a smoky state or 
manner ; smokily. Shensione, 


FU-Llto- 
n.pl. {(Jrnith.) 

A sub-family 
of birds of the 
order Anseres 
and family 
Anatida; sea- 
ducks. Gray, 

FU'LJ-MART, n. 

A polecat; a small, fetid animal. 
MART. ; 



Nyroca ftrina. 


-See Fotr- 
Walton. 


FdLL, a. [Goth, fulls ; A.S. fuU*y fyUan, to fill; 
Dut. ml ; Ger. mil , Bexi.fuld ; ^vr.full.] 

1. Able to contain no more ; filled to the ut- 
most extent of capacity ; completely filled ; 
replete. 

All the rivers run into the sea, yet the sea is not Bccl, i. 7. 

2. Abounding; having a large number or 
quantity. 

Behold, laie mcmntaln was fkOl of horses. S JBSaagn vL 17. 

Their laud is fviU of silver. > Jmo. U. 7. 

3. Satiated; sated; glutted. 

Xsm:A27<rirthe burutHaOuTingBof ra^ ito.i.11. 

4. Plump ; filled out. 


First the blade, then the ear, after that the/u2Z com in 
the ear. Mark iv, is. 

6. Having the mind or memory filled. 

Every one ts/uZi of the miracles done by cold baths on 
decayed and weak constitutions. Locke. 

6, Complete; entire. ‘‘Two full years.” 
Gc7i. xli. 1. “ Full credit.” Hammond. 

7. Containing the whole matter. “Words . . . 

so full and express.” Woodward. 

6. Strong ; not faint; loud. 

I never did know WiftM a voice issue from so empb^ a 
heart; but the empty vessel makes the greatest sound. iShak. 

9. Mature; perfect- Full age.** Bacon, 

10. Not horned or gibbous; showing the 
whole disk ; as, “ The full moon.” 

11. {Mus.) An epithet applied to certain 

anthems ; to the organ, when all or most of its 
stops are out ; to a score, the several parts of 
which are complete, and its combinations close- 
ly constructed ; and to a band, when all the 
voices and instruments are employed. Moore. 

Syn.— See Complete. 


Fli^IJj, n. 1. Complete measure. 

Sicilian tortures and the brazen bnll 

Are cmhiom*i, rather than express the fvU 

Of what he fucla. Dryden. 


2. The highest state or degree. “At/w// of 

tide.” Shak, 

3. The whole ; the total. “ This is the news 

at full:* Shak. 

4. The state of satiety. “When I had fed 

them to the full,** Jer. v. 7. 

5. The moon’s time of being full. “ In the 

full of the moon.” Bacon, 

Ft^LL, ad, 1. Quite to the same degree ; without 
abatement. 


Free from deceit his face, and JiiR as free his heart. Dryden. 

2. With the whole effect ; completely. 

The diapason closing /ufZ in man. Drydau 

3. Exactly; precisely; accurately. 

Mdl in the centre of the sacred wood. Addison. 

4. Directly- “ On his ample forehead aiming 

full,** Bryden. 

ijgp- In old writers, it is frequently placed before 
adverbs and adjectives in the sense of very ; as, full 
oft, full sad, &c. It is often used in composition ; as, 
full-fed, sated. 

F^LL, V. a, [A. S.ftdlian; Dut. vollen; Ger. 
walken; Dan. valke; Sw. valka, — L. fulto, a 
fuller; It. follare, to full; Fr. fouler.] [/. 
PULLED ; pp. PULLING, PULLED.] To thickon 
and cleanse, as cloth. Ure. 

Ft)‘LL'-A-c5RNEI), Gorged with acoms. Shak, 

FiyLL'A^rEj w. Money paid for fulling, dressing, 
or cleansing cloth. Johnson, 

F^yLL'-A^ED (-Sjd), a. Being of mature age; 
adult. Phillips, 

F^L'LAM, 7t. False dice.— 'See Fulham. S7iak. 

FtyLL— ARMED (-armd), a. Completely armed. 

rtyLL'-BLOOD-^D (-blfid-ed), a. Of a superior 
and uncorrupted breed or extraction ; as, “A 
full-blooded horse.” 

F^LL'-BL66mB 0 (ffll'biamd), a. Having per- 
fect bloom. Crashaw. 


rflLL'-BLOWN (-bl6n), a, 1. Completely blos- 
. somed. Denham, 

2. Spread out by the wind. Bryden, 

F’C'LL'-B^T-TQM, a. Having a full bottom ; fuU- 
bottomed, ' Addison, 


FiO'LL'-BOT-TOMED (-tumd), a. Having a large 
bottom. “ A fuU-boUomed wig.” Cfuardian, 

FO’LL^-Btl'TT', cfc?. Directly, [Low.] U Estrange, 

F0LL^-OHXR^^ED (-chaijd), «• Charged to the 
utmost. Shah. 

rtyLL^-CRAMMED (-kiamd), a. Crammed to 
satiety. Marston, 

F^LL'-DRfiSSBD (-drSst), a. Dressed in form 
or for company, Pilkington, 

FxyLL^-DRlVE', ad. At a furious rate ; as fast 
as possible. Chaucer. 

FdLL^-feARED (-Srd), a. Having the heads full 
of grain* Denham. 

n. [A. S.,/wf2ere.] One whose busi- 
ness it 18 to full cloth. Mark ix. Z. 


p6lL'?R’^£arth', n, A species of marl of a 
close texture, having the property of absorbing 
grease, and therefore used in cleansing or full- 
ing cloth. Ure. 

FULL'?E’§-THlS'TLE, ) ^ teasel ; 

FULL'£R’§-WEED, ) — so called because its 
bristly head is used by fullers in dressing cloth. 

FtyLL'^R-Y, n. A fuller’s work-place ; a fulling- 
mill. Johnson. 

PX^LL — EYED (-Id), a. Having large, promi- 
nent eyes. Johnson. 

PULL'— FACED (-fast), a. Having a large, fleshy 
face. Milton, 

PfjLL'— FED, a. Sated ; fat ; saginated. Pope. 

FiyLL'-FLfSHED (-flSsht), a. Fleshy; corpu- 
lent ; obese. Boag. 

ptjLL'— FARMED, a. Completely formed, or of a 
full form. Clarke, 

FtyLL '— fraught (-frStwt), a. Fully freighted or 
stored ; replete. Shak, 

FULL'-GOR$^ED (-gbrjd), a. Fed to the full; 
glutted. Shak, 

fOll'— GROWN (-gron), a. Completely grown; 
of full size. Milton. 


FtyLL'-HAND-BD, a. Having the hands full; 
with full hands. Roget. 

FULL'— HE ART- JgD, a. Full of confidence ; elated ; 
elevated. Shak, 

pfjLL'— h6t, a. Heated to the utmost. ** A full- 
hot horse.” ^kak. 

FtyLL'ING,». The act of dressing cloth. Hamilton. 

Fl&LL'lNG— MILL, n. A mill for fulling cloth, or 
w'here cloth is fulled ; a fuUery. Mortimer. 

PtJLL'— LA-DEN (-dn), a. Having a full load. “A 
full-laden bough.” Tillotson, 

f6ll'-l£ngth', o. Embracing the 
tending the whole length ; as, “ A 
portrait.” 

PtyLL '— manned (-m&nd), a. Completely fur- 
nished with men, as a ship. Shak. 

FtyLL'— m66n, n. The moon when full. 

fOll'— m66n, a. Like the moon when full. 

In folly rushes with a fuJl-vioon Kde. Couyacr. 

F<yLL'-M6<>THED (-miifitlld), a. Having a full 
voice. Crashaw. 

t FUL-L6 n'I-CAL, a. [L. fullonicus.] Relating 
to a fuller of cloth. Blount. 

fOll'— ORBED (-orbd), a. Having the orb com- 
plete, Thomson. 

FfyLL'— SOULBD (-s51d), a. Magnanimous ; of 
noble disposition. Colton. 

FfyLL'— SPREAD C-sprgd), a. Spread to the ut- 
most extent. “ FuU-s^ead sails.” Btyden. 

P^LL'-ST6M- ACHED (-sthm-sikt), a. Gorged; 
glutted ; sated. Toismeur. 

F^LL'-STtFFED (-stSft), a. Filled to the ut- 
most extent, Drayton, 

FfyLL'— sGmmED (-siimd), a. Complete in all 
its parts. Howell. 

FT)ll'— wInGED (-wingd), a. Strong-winged ; 
ready for flight. Beau. ^ PI. 

FtyL'LY, ad. With fulness ; abundantly ; com- 
pletely; copiously; largely; plenarily. 

PfJL'MAR, n. {Omith.) A kind of petrel, valued 
for its oil ; ProcelUma glaciaHs. Yarrell, 

Ff^L’MEA'tn. [L.] Lightning ; a thunderbolt. 

Reasoning cannot find such a mine of thoujeht. nor elo- 
quence such a futmen, or impression. J®. W. HmHUon. 

PtJL'MI-NANT, a. [L. filmino, fulminans, to 
thunder; It. So. fidminante ; Fr. fulminant.] 
Tbundering ; maxing a loud noise. [B..] BaUey. 

fOl’MT-nAte, V. n. \Ij.fulmino, fulminatm\ 
fuXmen, a thunderbolt ; It, fulmindre ; Sp. 

; Fr. fulminer,] [i, fulminated ; pp^ 

FULMINATING, FULMINATED.] 

1- To thunder. Ycnd^* 


whole ; ex- 
full-length 
Brit. Crit. 
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2. To make a loud noise ; to explode ; to 

detonate. Boyle* 

3. To hurl ecclesiastical censures. Burnet, 

FOLi'MI-NATE, 7J. a. 1. To throw out as an object 
of terror ; to denounce ; to menace ; to curse. 

JuUjnnents . . . ftdminated with the air of one who had 
the divine vengeance at his disposal. Warburton* 

2. {Chem,) To cause to explode. Sprat. 

FflL'^MI-NATE, n, {CJiewi.') A compound of ful- 
minic acid with a base. Brands. 

POl^MI-NAT-JNG, p, a. 1. Denouncing; men- 
acing. 

2. Exploding with noise. 

Fulminating" pawder, (Chem.) s compound of nitre, 
pearlash, and sulphur, which makes a loud explosion. 

FOL-MI-NA'TIQN, 

nazione\ Sp. fulimnacion ^ Fv, fubniniation.^ 

1. The act of fulminating ; denunciation. 

- ** fulminations from the Vatican.” Ayliffe. 

2. {Chem.) An explosion. Sprcat, 

fDl'MI-NA-TQ-RY, a. [It. fulminatorio ; Fr. 
fulminaioire.] Thundermg ; striking terror or 
‘horror. Cotgrave. 

t FUL'MINE, V. a. [See Fulminate.] To shoot; 
to dart, like lightning. Spenser. 

t FtJL'MjNE, V. n. To thunder ; to sound like 
thunder. Milton. 

PUL-MIN'^l-OflS, a. [L. fulmineusi It. & Sp. 
yulmineo.] Pertaining to thunder. Craig. 

FyL-MlN'JC, a. {Chem^ Noting an acid con- 
tained in fulminating silver. P. Cyc. 

PdL'NJpss, n. The state or quality of being full ; 
plenitude ; abundance ; completeness ; copious- 
ness; repletion. ** of joy,” Pfi. xvii. 

11. “ Fulness of the heart.” Bacon, 

t PVI'-SAm'IO, a. Nauseous ; fulsome. Congreve. 

pOL'SOME (fhl'sum) [fiil'sijm, S, W, P. J. E, F. 
Ja, iC. Sm,\ fhl'sum, Wb.], a. [From full, 
Junius. Trench. — - Full and some, Wallk,'\ 

1. t Full ; filled out. “ His lean, . . . withered 
corpse grew fulsome^ fair, and fresh.” Goldmg, 

% Nauseous; offensive; disgusting. ** Ftil- 
some manner.” Sioift. Fulsome objects.” 
Boscomnion. “ A fulsome fellow.” Beau, ^ FI. 

3. Tending to obscenity ; coarse. Dry den. 

PtJL'SQME-LY, od. In a fulsome manner ; nau- 
seously. * Congreve, 

FtJL'SQME-NfisS, n. The quality of being ful- 
some ; nauseousness ; disgusting foulness. Frice. 

FtlWlD, a, [L. fulvus.'] Of a dull yellow col- 
or, mixed with gray ; fulvous. Jljfore?. 

FtJL'VOyS, a. [Ij. fulvus ; It. fulvo,"] Yellow; 
tawny ; dull yellow with ^ay ; fulvia. Blount. 

Py-MA'DQ, n. [L. fumua ; Sp.fumada^ smoke.] 
A smoked fish. Careto. 

[Jj.fumuSf smoke.] {Law.) A tax 
on smoke-places ; hearth-money. Bailey. 

PU'MA-RATE, n.^ {Chem.) A salt formed by the 
union of fumaric acid with a base. 

Py-MA'RT-j^, n. [Xt.fumtts, smoke; — in allu- 
sion to the unpleasant smell which it exhales.] 
{Bot.) A genus of plants ; fumitory. Crabb, 

Ffj'MA-RJO, a, {Chem.) Noting an acid existing 
in tke common fumitory, and which may be 
produced artificially by the action of heat on 
malic acid. Brands, 

py-MAu'l-MfDB, n. {Chtm.) A snow-like powder, 
formed by the action of ammonia on fumarate 
of oxide of ethule. Craig, 

fC^MA-rOLB, n, A hole from which smoke 
issues in a sulphur mine or volcano. Smart. 

Ft]r'M4L-T9-RY, n, [Fr. Jttmeterre.'] A genus of 
strong-scented plants. — See Fumitory. Shah, 

FCM'BLM V. n. [J^xit.fommelen ; Dan. 

famle; Sw. famla.’\ p. pumbleb; pp. fum- 
bling^ PUMBLBB.] 

1. To feel or grope about; to attempt or 
handle awkwardly ; to act bunglmgly. 

It Is continuing to fmbU oa tho lute, tSxouj^ tho muslo 
kas been long over. Wadmion, 

2. To play childishly. 


I saw him fianbU with the sheets, and play with 

8. To falter ; to hesitate ; to stammer. 

She fumbled out, Thanks, good; and so she died, Marskm. 
FtJM’BhE, V. a. To manage awkwardly. Shak. 
FtlM'BL^R, n. One who fumbles, Falkland, 
fCm'BLING, p. a. Doing any thing awkwardly. 
fOm'BLING-LY, ad. In an awkward manner. 

FUME, w. [L.fumu$i It, fiimo, ox fummo \ Sp, 
humo ; Fr.fumM."] 

1. Smoke; vapor; reek; steam. Dry den. 

2. Exhalation from the stomach, as affecting 
the smell or the brain. 

As filled with fumes of undigested wine. J>ryden. 

3. Idle conceit; vain imagination; excite- 
ment. “ A show of fuTnes and fancies.” Bacon. 

FUME, V. n. p*. FUMED ; pp. fuming, fumed.] 

1. To smoke. “Where the golden altar 

fumed.** Milton, 

2. To j^ield vapor ; to vapor ; to evaporate. 

“Keep his brain fuming.** Shak. 

3. To pass off in vapors or exhalations. 

Their parts are kept ftomfurnmg away by their 

4. To be in a rage ; to rage. 

ne firets, hefumes^ he stares, he stamps the ground. Drgdett. 

FUME, V. a. 1. To smoke ; to dry in the smoke ; 
to fumigate. Carew. 

2. To perfume ; to scent. 

She fumed tlie temples with an odorous flame. JOrydm. 

3. To disperse in. vapors ; to exhale. 

The heat will fume away most of tlio scent. Mortimer. 
FU'M^T, n. [Fr.] 1. The dung or ordure of the 
deer, hare, &c. B. Jonson. 

2. The scent of meat, as venison or game, 
when kept too long. Smart. 

t FXf'^METTM n. Fumet. — See Fumet. Swift, 

FU'Mlb, a. \Ja.fumidus ; fumm^ smoke.] Smoky ; 
fuliginous; vaporous, [r.] Browne. 

FU-mId'I-TY, n. The quality or the state of be- 
ing smoky; smokiness; tendency to smoke. 
[R.] Bailey. 

FU'MJD-Nfiss, n. Smokiness. Smart. 

FlT-MlP^jpR-of3’S, a. [L,fumiferifumus, smoke, 
andjTcTO, to bear.] Producing smoke. Wright. 

FU-MlF'y-^IST, n. [li.fumzis, smoke, and/wuo.] 
One who drives away smoke, [r.] Dr. All&n. 

PU'M{-gATE, p. n, nj.fumigoifumuSt smoke ; 
It. fumig are', Sp. jumigari Ft. fumiger.'] \i. 
FUMIGATED ; pp. FUMIGATING, FUMIGATED.] 
To smoke ; to perfume, purify, medicate, or 
cleanse by smoke or vapor. 

With firagnuat thyme the city fumigate, Drttden. 


FU-MI-GA'TION, M. [It. fumigazione I Sp. fumi-^ 
gacion; Fr. fumigation.} 

1, Act of Ifumigating ; act of using fumes or 
vapors to purify articles of apparel, and goods 
or apartments supposed to be imbued with some 
infectious or contagious poison or fumes. Ure. 

2. The vapor raised in fumigating. Dryden. 

FU'M(-GA-TQ-RY, «. [Sp.ftmtgaiorio', Fr.ftmu 
gatoire.} Furifyingby smoke, [r,] Maunder* 

FU'MT-LY, cpd. Smokily; with fume. Wright. 

FU'MING, n, 1. The act.of scenting or purifying 
by smoke. Mortimer. 

2. Idle conceit ; fume. Mir. for Mag. 

rCr'MlNG-Iiy, ad. With fume; angrily ; in a rage. 

F0'MtSH, a. 1. Emoky. Cotgrave. Sherwood. 

2. Hot; choleric ; fretful, [k,] Mir. for Mag. 

PG'MISH-NSss, n. Fretfulness. Cov&rdale. 


PO^MI-TJgJR, w. A plant; fumitory. Shak, 

FiJ^Ml-TQ-RY, «, A genus of strong- 

scented ‘plants; Fumarm written 

silsofie^ory. Bng.Cye, 

n- The offspring of a stalKon and a 

she-ass; a hinny or mule. Booth. 


FtJ'MOVS, 


a. Ua. fumosus \ Fr.fumemi\ Pro- 
ducing or filled with fumes ; smoky. 

Drydm. 


FiJn, n. [A. S. ftegen, glad. Todd. Richardson. 
— Ger. wonne, bliss. Webster.} Sport ; merri- 
ment; frolic. [Colloquial.] More. 

FU-NAm'BU-LATE, V. n. [L. funis, a rope, and 
amhulo, dinbulatus, to walk.] To walk or dance 
on a rope. Craig. 

FU-NAM-By-LA'TION, n. [See Funambulus.] 
llope-dancing. Bailey. 

PU-NAM'BU-LA-TQ-RY, a. 1. Narrow, like the 
rope of a rope-dancer. funamhulatoi'y 

track ... of goodness.’* Browne. 

2. Performing like a rope-dancer. “ Ftmam- 
hulatory elephants.’* Chambers. 

FU-NAM'BV-LIST, n. One who walks or dances 
on a rope stretched through the air; a rope- 
dancer. [r.] The Looker-on. 

FU-NAM'BTI-L6, n. [Sp.] A rope-dancer ; a fu- 
nambulist. Bacon, 


FU-JstAm ' BU-lCs, n, [L, funis, a rope, and am- 
hulo, to walk.] A funambulist, [r.] Wotton. 


FtJNC'TIQN (fungk'fihi.m,82;,w. [f^.fmiatio'/fun- 
gor,fu7ictus, to perform; It. fimziono', Sp. f mi- 
cion I Fx.fimction.} 

1. Performance; execution. “A commoner 
in the function of his public calling,’* Swift. 

2. limploymont ; olfice; occupation. “Fol- 
low yo\xr ftmctio7i.” Shak. 

3. Duty belonging to any station or office. 


They have aevernl olhccs anti 
pofltH, and fspt*pinll> for the dead 
use biicurdolal garnuMits. 


prayera aRainst lire, tern- 
, in which Jmcliom they 
BtiUintylcct 


4. Faculty; power. 


Nature within me hcomd 

In all her functtoiut weary ot herself. JfUton, 

6. {Phys.) The appropriate office of an organ 
in the animal or vegetable economy. Bmtlty. 

6. (Mat?i.) A quantity so connected with an- 
other that no change can be made in the latter 
without producing a corresponding change in 
the former. Davies ^ Peck, 

Syn. — See Office. 


P&NO'TION-AL, a. Relating to some office or 
function ; otficiiil. Smart. 


Frmc'TIQN-AL-lZB, V, a. To place in a func- 
tion or office. Laing. 

F0NC'TfQN-i5.L-LY, o,d. By means of the func- 
tions. iWight. 

PUNO'TIQN-A-RY (mngk'ehun-^-r?), n. [Fr./(?7ic- 
tionnaire,} ' One who hold’s an office ; one who 
performs any duty or service. Burke. 


P0nc'TI0N-A-RY-1§M, n. 1. The station of a 
functionary. Lahifi, 

2. The body of functionaries, or public ofli- 

cers, Laing. 

3. A system or method of governing by func- 
tionaries, Laing. 

FCJV'C'TUS QF-FV*Cf-b (-of-ftshV®)* [h.] Ilav- 
ing discharged duty ; having no longer official 
power. Scudamore. 

fCND, n. [L.funda, a sling, also a purse ; fun- 
dus, land; It, A Sp.Tbntfe, a fund; Fr./o7/<a?.] 

1. An established stock or capital ; that out 

ot which supplies are drawn, “ The fund for 
the supplies,*^ * Burnet. 

2. A debt, due by a government, on which 

interest is paid. “My estate fluctuating in 
funds,** Addison. 

Public funds, the public debt, due from a (fovern- 
ment, on which interest is regularly paid. — 
fmd, a fhnd or stock created for the reduction of a 
debt. 


FUND, V, a, [/.Ft^NDBD ; jRp. FUNDING. Ft'NDED.] 

X, To invest, as money, in the funds of a 
company, corporation, or government. 

2. To borrow, as money, for the purposes of 
government^ ana give in exehaaige to the lender 
a oertificate of title to the same or a larger 
amount in a fiind or stock bearing a fixed rate 
of interest. 

If loftttM (drurlas vnu^ ware fmded in stooki becrfiis a 
rate orintvrPdt equivalent to the market rate when they wnra 
contracted, the charge on their aci'ount might be reduced 
lOon after die return of peace. Bi’cnde. 


PtlN'DA-M^NT; n. [JL,;frmimimtmi.} 

X. t Foundation. Ckmoor. 

2. The seat of the body, or its aperturo ; tho 
anus, lludibras. 
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PtJ’N-DA-MiENT'Ati, o. [Sp. fundameivtal % Fr, 
fondatmntal^ ' 

1 . Serving for tlie foundation ; essential ; im- 
portant; radical; constitutional. 

FundcennstdaZ is a metaphor taken firom the foundation of 
a building, upon which the fabric is erected, and without 
which it eann ot stand. Qlanvme^ 

2. Applied to a chord, whose lowest 
note IS that from which the chord is derived ; 
— also to the lowest note of such chord. Moore, 

Fundamental bass, (Mus,) the fundamental note of a 
chord: — the lowest part in harmony, whether ex- 
pressed or understood. IhmgbU 

FlTN-DA-MfiNT'AL, n. An essential principle; 
that upon which any thing is built. ** The fun- 
da7nentals of faith.'’^ South, 

FtJN-DA-M^lN-TAL'l-Ty, ». Quality or state of 
being’ fundamental; fundamentalness. P, Ct/c. 

PCN-DA-MfiNT'AL-LY, <zd. Essentially; origi- 
nally; at the foundation. 

PfJN-DA-MfiNT'AL-NESS, n. The state or the 
niinVi-y o^ h#»ihg fundamental ; essentiality ; 

.-.i}. Scott, 

PttND'JgID, a. Placed in the funds. Qu, Pev, 
Funded de5t,that part of the national or public debt 
for the payment of the interest of which certain funds 
are appropriated. 

FOND'~HOLD-?R, n. One who owns stocks in the 
funds. Fox, 

FttN'Dh ? African grain, produced 

FUN-DfirN'^rl, > from a very small plant, used for 
food. Farm. Bncy, 

FtJN0'JNG, p, a. 1. Placing in the funds. 

2. Relating to the funds. Fox. 

Funding si/'itemf (Pol, Economy,) a scheme or plan 
for paying otf the annual interest on a public debt. 

FGnd'L^SS, a* Without funds. Boag, 

F&JV^BUSt n, [L.] (^Anat,) The base of any 
cone-shaped organ. Brande, 

t Fy-NE'BRl-AL, a, \L,funehri8, — See Funer- 
al.] Belonging to funerals. Browne, 

t-FU'N^i-BROyS, o. {L,funehris.'\ Pertaining to 
fiinerals; funebrial. BlovaW, 

FU'N|)R-AI^» [L- funusj either ixomfuniSifw* 
neris^ a'rope, of which torches were made, fu- 
nerals being performed by torchlight, or from 
Gr. (pdvofj slaughter, because it is of a man slain, 
or from the ancient custom of slaimhtering vic- 
tims at funerals. Vossiits, — It, fitfierale i Sp. 
funeral; 'Fr,fufidrailles,] 

1 . A burial; interment. 

No widow at his funeral sball weep. Sandya, 

2. The pomp, ceremony, and procession of a 
funeral; obsequies. 

And the long fimerdUt hlacken all the way. Pope. 
FU^N]^R-AL, a. Relating to or used at a burial ; 
feral. Funeral rites.’* Denham, 

t P&'N^R-ATE, V. a, \h,ftmero, funeraiiia ; fu^ 
nu$f a funeral.] To bury. Cockeram, 

t Fi;-N]pR-A'TIQN, n, [li,funercaio,1 Solemni- 
zation of a funeral. KnatchbulL 

py-NE’RB-AL, a. [L. funereus ; It. ^ Sp.^«e- 
reo,] Suiting a funeral ; dark; dismal. “The 
sad, feast,** Pope. 

FlT-NE^R|i-AL-LV, od. In a funereal manner; 
darkly; dismally. Clarke. 

f Fi;T-NSSTha. [h.fme8tn8,'\ Doleful; lament- 
able. “ Funest disasters.** Stoift. 

PtlN^GAL, a. Relating to fungi; fungous. Be. Rev, 
FtlN'GAIi, n, A fungus. Bo^ Rev, 

F&N'GATB, n. A combination of fungic acid 
with a base, Francis. 

t FtlNGE, n, (X. Jungua.] A blockhead ; a dolt ; 
a fool. Burton. 

n. pi. of fmgua. Cellular, flowerless 
plants, — See Fungus, 

n. a raushroom-J 

A genus of corals vmich form a skeleton re- 
sembling the lamellated under-surface of a 
mushroom or fungus. Dana* 

ptlN'91-ATE, n. A combination of fungic acid 
with a saliflable base. Oredg. 


PCN*^f-BLE, n , ; pi. pungibles. [L. fungor^ 
fwictusy to discharge. — “A barbarous term 
supposed to have originated in the use of the 
vpords funetionem recipere in the digest! ‘ ” 
Burrill.'^ 

1 . (Civil Law.') A thing which may be fur- 
nished or restored in kind. Burnll. 

2. {Scotch Law.) Goods which are computed 
by number, weight, or measure. Wkishaio. 

pOn'^IC, a. {L,fungusy a mushroom ; Fr.fon- 
gueux.'l {Chem,) Koting an acid derived from 
mushrooms. Brande. 

PUN*§^1-f6RM, a, 1[L.funguSy a mushroom, and 
fot'tna, form ; It. fimjiforme ; Px,fongiforniei\ 
Having the form of a fungus. Hoblyti. 

FUN-^IL'LI-PORM, a. \li. fungus^ fungi^Q.myi%\i~ 
room, SiTid format form.] Shaped with a round 
head, like a mushroom. Craig. 

pCn'^IINE, n. {Chem,') The fleshy part of mush- 
rooms purified by digestion in hot water.Brande. 

FUN'QITE, n. A sort of fossil coral. Rag. 

FUN-^lV'O-ROOs, a. fCi. fungust a mushroom, 
and vorot to devour.] Feeding on fungi. Kirby. 

P&N'GOId, a. [lx. fungus and Gr. f23oj, form.] 
{Bot.) Resembling a fungus. P. Cyc. 

F&N-GdL'Q-^IST, ». {L.fwiguSy a mushroom, 
and Gr. a discourse.] One versed in the 
science of fungi. Be. Rev. 

FlTN-GOSl-TY, n. [Fr. fongosiU.) A soft ex- 
crescence. Blount. Bibhoth, Bibl. 

F&N'GpyS (mng'gys, 82), a. [It. ^ S^.fungoso ; 
Fr. fongueux^ 

1 . Excrescent; spongy; wanting firmness. 

We ma^be sure of lain, m case wc see nfus^ova substance 


or soot garnered about lamps aud f:audlc-suu: 


Holland. 


2. {Bot.) Having the substance of fungi or 
mushrooms. Gray, 

Ft3'N'Gys, n, ; pi. L. p&irffif; Eng. rtJN'GUs-?§. 

1 . (Ro^.) A class of cellular, flowerless plants, 
distinguished from healthy specimens of almost 
all other plants by the total absence of the 
color depending on the presence of chlorophyll 
or on its red modifications. Micrographic Diet. 

** Under the name fungi botanists comprehend 
not only the various races of mushrooms, toad-stools, 
and similar productions, but a large number of micro- 
scopic plants, forming the appearances called mouldi- 
ness, mildew, smut, rust, brand, dry-rot, & c.”JS7r^. Cyc. 

2 . {Med.) A spongy excrescence, from an an- 
imal body, as the proudflesh formed in wounds. 

Pti'Nl-CIiE (fa'nf-kl), n. \L. funiculus ; funis^ a 
rope; Fr./wm’cw&.j 

1 . A small cord the navel string. 

2. j^Bot.) The little stalk by which a 
seed is attached to the placenta. Loudon. 

Py-Nlo'y-LAR, a. Consisting of a cord, ligature, 
fibre, or ropes. Bailey. 

FU-Nfc'U-LATE, a. {Zodl.) Foxmmg a narrow 
ridge. MauTider, 

jrcr-jv/c ' n. [L,] (Bot.) The stalk of a 

seed or an ovule. Crray. 

FC'JV'IS, n. [li., a rope or cord.] {Amxt.) The 
umbilical cord or navel string. Dunglieon. 

pUNK, n. [Etymology disputed. Icel, to 

putrefy. Genius. j^.j^bncA, confusion. Z^c.l 
An offensive smell;, stench; stink. [Vulgar.] 

F&NK, V. a. To infect with an oflensive smell- 
[Vulgar.] King. 

FUnk, V. n. To emit an offensive smell ; to smell ; 
to stink. [Vulgar.] Todd. 

Pt^N'NEL, n. [Contracted fromX. infundibulum ; 
m and jrmdo, to pour. Skinner, Johnson. Rich- 
ardson. -^W.Jfton, a puff; ffunelly a small bun- 

X An inverted hollow cone, with a pipe af- 
fixed to its apex, used for pouring liquors into 
bottles, casks, &c. ; a tunnel. 

2 . The shaft or upper part of a chimney. 

3. The iron chimney of a steamer or of a 

stove. Simmonds. 

Ft^N'NJBl|>“F5RMi a. Expanding gradually 

imwards, like a funnel, or tuimel; fimnel** 
shaped; infundibuliform. Gray. 


PtJN'N^XLED (-ii§ld), a. Having funnels; hav- 
ing the form of a funnel. Goldsmith, 

FL'N'Njpx~L.iKE, o. Resembling a funnel, UiU, 

NET, > 1 -. A net formed like a funnel, 
or tunnel. Goldsmith, 

FUN^NJgL-SHAPEB (-shapt), a, {Bot.) Shaped 
like a funnel ; funnel-form. Brande. 

PCN'Ny,a. [Scot./««?nc, full of merriment. —See 
Fun.] Comical; droll. [Colloquial.] Gent. Mag. 

fGn*NY, n. A light boat; a kind of wherry. 
[Local.] Tofd. 

FUR, n. [Low L.furra; It. fodera, a lining; Sp. 
<^orro; Bx. fourrure. — Goth.j^odr, a sheath; 
Gex.f utter t alining, fur, furring. -- See the verb.] 

1. The finer hair on certain animals, growing 
thick on the skin, and so distinguished from the 
longer and coarser hair. 

2. The skin of certain animals, as the beaver, 
&c., dressed upon the inside, and having the fur 
left on the other ; — used for garments. Swift. 

3. A coating, such as collects on the tongue 

in a fever. ^ Dryden, 

4. A calcareous incrustation from hard watej 
in steam-boilers and other vessels. Simmo7ids^ 

PtiR, a. Consisting, or made, of fur ; as, “ 
cap.** P. Cyc, 

PUR, V. a. [It. foderare, to line with fur ; Sp, 
qfmrar ; Fr. fotirrer. — Dut. voederen ; Ger.j^^^- 
tem; Dan, fore; Svr.fodra-'l \i, purred; 

PURRING, PURRED.] 

1 . To line or cover with fur. “Robes and 

furred gowns.** Shah, 

2 . To coat with soft matter. “Their dry, 

furred tonnes.** Phillips, 

3. {Arch?) To nail slips of wood to joists, 

rafters, &c., to bring them to an even surface, 
as for lathing. "Weight, 

t fUe, ad. At a distance ; far. Sidney, 

PU-EA'CIOUS (-shus), a, VL. furax, furacis ; fur. 
a thief.] Thievish. 

PV-rA^'J-TT, «. \Jji. fvracitat.l Disposition to 
Steal; thievishness. [r.] Cockeram. 

FUR'-BeAr-ING, a. Yielding fur. Booth. 

PtJB'Bjp-LOW (far'bo-18), n, {It. falbala; Sg.faU 
balttt or farfala ; Fr. falbala.) A puckered 
flounce for ornamenting various parts of a 
woman’s dress. 

To change a flounce, or add a ftadielow. Pope. 

Ft?R'B 5 -L 5 W, V. a. [t. purbelowed; pp. pur- 
BELOWING, PURBELOWED.] To adom with fur- 
belows. “ Flounced and Addison, 

PUR'BISH, V. a. [It. forbire ; Fr. fourUr.) [i. 
furbished; pp. furbishing, furbished.] 
To rub or scour till bright ; to burnish ; to polish. 

Furbished the rusty sword again. Brydeti. 

PUR'BISH-A-BLE, a. That may be polished or 
burnished. Sherwood. 


FilR'BlSH-JeB, n. One who furbishes. 
{Bot.) 


Barret. 


FUr'CATB, a. 
furcated. 


Forked; fork-shaped; 

Loudon. 


FifR'OAT-ipD, a. Forked; divided like a fork; 
furcate. Pen^iant. 

FUK-CA*TI 9 N, n. [h.furca, a fork.] The state 
of branching or being branched. Browne, 

PifR'ey-L A, n. A forked bone in the upper part of 
the breast of a fowl ; a merrythought. Maunder. 

FtJR'cy-LAR, a. Fork-shaped; furcate;— ap- 
plied to a bone in a fowl, commonly called mer- 
rythought. Roget. 

tFXtR* 0 LB, t>. a. [See Fardel.] To contract; 
to furl. Browne. 

FItR'PUE, n. [L., hremt and sow?/.] Dandruff or 
scurf' on the skin. Burton. 

FUR-PV-RA'CEOyS (fflr-fhi-ia'shvs), a, ^,furfu, 
raceus; Fx.fiafjwraoi?\ Scurfy; scaly; branny; 
lentiginous. Mackmsne. 

FtiR-Fy-EA'TIQN, n. The falling of scurf from 
the b^ad. Chambers. 

PUR'FyR-OtJs, a. Covered with scurf; scurfy; 
furfuraceous. Sydney Smdh. 
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FURIOSITY 

FU-RI-^iS'I-TY, n. \lt*furiosit(l*'\ CMed,) RaTing 
madness.^ [ft.] Crabb. 

j^U‘~RJ-d'§d. [It.] (Jkto.) Furiously ; vehement- 
ly. ' Crabb* 

PU’Rl-oO’S, a. [L. furioms; It. ^ Sp. furioso ; 
Fr, furieux. — See Fuky.] 

1. Transported by passion beyond reason; 
mad; raging; violent; infuriated; frantic. 

Who can be wise, anaaaed, temperate, aaid /wnowf, 

Lioyal, and neutral in a moment!? No man. Sfiak. 

2. Vehement; impetuous; stormy; boister- 
ous. ** JFurious elements.’* Bwrke. 

Syn,— See Violent. 

FU'RI-OOS-LV, CLd. In a furious manner; madly. 

FU'RI-OTTS-N^SS, w. Frenzy; madness ; trans- 
port ; ungovemed rage : — vehemence. Ztowth, 

FURL, V. a. [Probably a contraction of furdle or 
fardel, Richardson. In Beau, § FI. the word 
xs spelled /dtWe.] [L purled; pjj. fuhling, 
PURLED.] (Naut.) To draw up, as into a bun- 
dle ; to roll, fold, or wrap up. 

Then lowers the lofty mast, and furls the sails. Ttchell. 

FURL^ING-LINE, n. {Naut.) A rope employed 

in furling. Crabb. 

FfjR'LONG, n, [A. ^,furlang\ fur ^ a fupow, and 
Ukiigy long.] The eighth part of a mile ; forty 
rods. i 

FtJR 'LOUGH (-15), n. [But. 'oerlof\ G-er. urla-id} ; | 
verlaubm, to permit ; Ban../br&>u, or orlo'o ; Sw. 
forlof or orlofJ] {Mil.) Leave of absence from ! 
military service to an officer or soldier for a lim- 
ited time. Bum, 

PUR'LOUGH (-15), 1?. a. To grant a leave of ab- 
sence to. Clarke. 

PilR'M^N-TY, ) See Frumenty. 

FfjR'M5-TY, S Massinger, Beau, ^ FL 

FtjR'N^OE (fUr'n^s), n. an oven, or 

fomaXf an arch ; It. fomace; Sp. homo ; Fr. 
fourmaUf or foumatseJ] An enclosed place con- 
structed for )producing and maintaining a great 
heat for melting, warming apartments, &c. 

jjgr ** Furnaces are as various in their construction 
as are the fi>rms of operation to which they are sub- 
servient : but they may all be reduced to three sorts j 
emporauaff furnaces^ for the reduction of substances 
to vapor by means of heat ; reverberatory furnaces, 
where tlie flame is prevented from rising; und forge 
furnaces, in which the current of air is determined 
by bellows.’’ Buchanan, 

PijR'NACE, V. a. To throw out, as sparks, like a 
furnace, [r.] Shaft, 

F&R^M-RrjsrJE, n. 
pi. [L./wmtw.an 
oven.J (Omith.) A 
sub-family of ten- 
uirostral birds of 
the order Passeres 
and family Certhi* 
dee I oven-birds. Grag, 

t FfiR'NJ-MfiNT, n, [Fr. foumiment.^ Furni- 
ture. Spenser. 

FfjR'NlSH, V, a. [It. fornire ; Sp. fomir ; Fr. 
foumir. — Sw* fumera. — Menage refers the 
word to L. orm, to adorn.] p- furnished ; 
pp. FURNISHING, FURNISHED.] 

X* To supply with what is wanted or neces- 
sary ; to provide, fit up, or equip ; to procure. 

Thou ihslt fiarniMh him Uberally out of thy flock, 

JDeiet, xv. 14. 

2- To fit up with appendages or with decora- 
tions ; to decorate. 

The apartment ars lofty and enormotui, and th^ knew 
not how to jftemifth them, mUpote. 

Syn. — Furnish a house or a room \ fit mp m apart- 
ment; decorate with flowers ; supply a want ; provide 
a dinner; equip a regiment; procure necessaries. — 
See PftOViDE. 

t fOR'NISH, n, A specimen ; a sample. Oreem, 

F0R'NtSHteD (fttr'niaht), p. a. Supplied; pro- 
vided ; fitted up ; equipped. 

FtlE*NlSH-gR, n. One who furnishes. GreenMU, 

n. 1. The act of supplying. 

2. A sample ; a show. 

Whmnof, sMirohimoe, Shah, 
, A supply. Cotgram, 

FtlR'Nl-TURE [ftir'n^tflr, P, J, F. Jd,; fUr'n^- 
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Chur, IF.; fUr'ne-chflr, S,; f iir'nit-yttr, JY. ; fUr'- 
ne-tflr, colloquially fiir'ne-ch&r, n, [It. 

fomiturai Fr.founuture,--See Furnish.] 

1. Goods put in a house for use or ornament; 
movables ; chattels ; effects ; apparatus. 

There are man^' noble palaces in Venice; their /arnitifre 
is not very rich., it v e except liic picture^. Addison. 

2. Equipage ; embellishments ; decorations. 
The hoTse'e furniture must be of very sensible colors. Dryden. 

3. (Printing.) Materials for extending pages 

of type to their proper length, and separating 
them to proper distances. Buchanan, 

4. (Arch,) Brass work of locks, knobs of 

doors, window-shutters, &c- Buchanan, 

5. (Naut.) The masts and rigging of a ship. 

6. (Mus.) The name of one of the mixed, 

stops of an organ. Moore. 

7. (Mil,) The mounting of a musket, 8io,Bum. 
Syn. — See Goods. 

FU*RbR,n, [L.] Fury ; madness ; rage. Wyatt. 
FUR'RI-|1R, n. A dealer in furs. Cotgrave. 

FtjR'Rl-?R-Y, The trade in furs. Cook* s Voyage. 
FUR'R|-LY, ad. With a covering of fur. Byron. 

FUR'RING, n. (Arch.) A term for slips of wood 
nailed to joists, rafters, &c., to bring them to 
an even surface for lathing, &c. Bra^ide. 

fOr'ROW (fiir'rs), n. [A. S.fur, or furh\ Ger. 
furche-, Dan./hre; Sw. fora.] 

1. A trench made in the earth by a plough. 
Then ploughs for seed the fruitful furrows broke. Dryden. 

2. Any long trench or hollow, as a wrinkle ; a 
groove or channel cut in wood; chamfer. 

And time had worn deep furrows in his face. Dr<y;ton. 

FtjR'ROW, V. a, [A. S./j^naw.] [L furrowed ; 
pp, FURROWING, FURROWED.] TO CUt in fur- 
rows ; to hollow. “ Tho furrowed land,’* Milton, 

fOr'ROWED, p, a, (Bot,) Marked with longi- 
tudinal channels or grooves ; suleate. Gray, 

Ft)R'ROW-PACED (-f5st), a. Having a furrowed 
face. “ The furrovofaced sea.** B, Jomon. 

F0'R'R5W-SLICB, n, A narrow slice of earth 
turned up by the plough. Farm, Ency, 

fOR^ROW-WEED, n, A weed that grows in fur- 
rowed land. Shah, 

FUR'RY, a, [See Fur.] Covered with, or con- 
sisting of, fur, Dryden. 

FUR'THBR, [From forth ; oomp. further, sup. 
furthest, — A. 3,furthor,furthur.'\ 

1. Being at a greater distance ; farther. 

2. Additional; ulterior. **To work them 

further woe.” MiUon. 

4^ Further and farther, of the same signification, 
are botlx In good use. — See Farther. 

FtiR'TH^lR, ad. To a greater distance. 

And the angel of the Iiord went further, and stood In a 
narrow place. JSutn. xxU. 2. 

FtlR'THBR, V. a, [A. 8. forthian."] p. fur- 
thered ; pp. FURTHERING, FURTHERED.] To 
put onward ; to forward; to promote ; to assist ; 
to advance ; to help. ** Beady to further them 
to the utmost in his power.” Chesterfield. 

FdR'THJglR-ANCE, ». Promotion; advancement; 
help. “ The furtherance of their trade.** Spenser. 

FCR'TH?R-163R, n. One who furthers ; a pro- 
moter ; a helper. Aseham. 

FflR'THfilR-MORB, ad. or conj. [further and 
more.} Moreover; besides. 

4 ^ It is a conjnnction when it is used to connect 
an additional clause of a sentence; as, Furthermore, 
1 pray you show my youth,” Ac. Shak. 

FltR'TfifilR-MOST, a. superL Most distant ; fur- 
thest. Ash. 

FtlR^THBST, a, superl. Most distant; farthest. 
— See Further, Dames. 

FflR'THJS^ST, ad. At the greatest distance ; far- 
thest. Shenstone. 

FllR'TfVE, a. jX, a thief ; It. ^ 

Sp../Wiheo j Fr, wfjf.] Stolen ; surreptitious ; 
obtained by theft. 

PHor. 

P«E'TIVB-LY. aS By theft; in a fttrtlTe BMW- 
ner ; surreptitiously. ' JSdf. Reu. 


FUSIBILITY 

FUR ' TUM, n. [L.] (Law.) Theft ; robbery ; lar- 
ceny. * JIamiUon, 

FU 'rBN-CLE (fu 'rfing-kl) , n. [L. fufunculus ; fur, 
a thief; — so called because it creeps to a head.] 
A boil ; a felon ; an angry pustule. Wiseman. 

FUR'— WROUGHT (-rfliwt), a. Made of fur. Gay. 

FU'RY, n. [It. furor, or furia ; furo, to rage ; It. 
^ Sp./«na; Ft. fureur, oxfurie.} 

1. Madness ; rage ; passion of anger ; frenzy. 

1 do oppose my patience to his jury. Shak, 

2. Enthusiasm ; exaltation of fancy. 

Once, ’t is said, when all wore fired, 

Filled with fury, rapt, inspired, 

From the supporting myrtles lound. 

They snatched her inbtrum<-nts ot sound. Collins, 

3. (Myth.) A goddess of vengeance:-;- hence 
a turbulent, raging woman ; a hag ; a vixen ; a 
shrew ; a virago. 

4. One of the Fates or Destinies, [r.] 

Comes the blind Furjf, with the abhorred shears. 

And slits the thm-sxiun life. Milton, 

FU'RY-g6d'DESS, n. The pagan deity Ate, one 
of the Furies. Pope. 

FU'RY-LIKE, a. Baving ; raging ; furious ; tur- 
bulent ; vixenish. flmnson. 


FURZE (fUrz), n. [A. S.fijrs.} (Bot.) A beauti- 
ful flowering evergreen shrub; gorse; goss; 
whin ; UlexEuropceus. Somei'ville, 


PURZE'-BXirSH, n, A plant ; the furze. mil. 

FURZE'— CHAT, n, (Omith.) A bird of the fam- 
ily Sylviadee, or warblers, and genus Saxicola ; 
whin chat ; Saxicola ruhetra. Yarrell, 

FilR'ZEN (fUr'zn), a. 
gorsy. 


Eclating to furze ; furzy ; 

Holland. 


pOR'ZY, a. Oversown with furze ; full of gorse ; 
gorsy. “ The furzy field.” Gay. 

FU-SA-r 6 le', n. [It.] (Arch.) A moulding 
placed immediately under the echinus in the 
Boric, Ionic, and Composite capitals. Crabb. 

FUS-CA'TIQN, n. [JL.fi(sco,fuscatu8, to darlpn ; 
fuscus, dark.] Act of darkening or obscuring ; 
obfuscation; darkness; obtenebrution. Blount. 

FtjfS'CJNE, n. [L. fuscus, dark.] (Chem.) A 
brownish matter, obtained from cnipyreumatic 
animal oil. P* Cyc. 

PtlS'CfTE, n, [Ju, fuscus, dark.] (Min.) A yel- 
lowish variety of compact scapolite from Nor- 
way ; gabronite. Bmnde. 

fC S'OO-CQ-B A L'TJ- A-S Alt (-SI 19-9-), n.(ahem.) 
A salt formed by exposing to the air an um- 
moniacal solution of a protosalt of cobalt, or by, 
the action of water on oxycobultic salts. Graham, 

FtlS'COyS, a. [L, fuscus.} Deep gray-brown ; 
brown ’with a gray' tinge. IJenslow, 

F&SE (fiiz), V. a. [L.fundo,fu8us, to pour out.] 
[^. FUSED ; pp. PUKING, FUSED.] To luelt ; to 
put into fusion ; to liquefy by heat. Byrom* 

FtJ§B (fiiz), V. n. To be melted; to melt. Bailey. 

FU^E, n. (Mil.) A tube filled with a combustible 
composition, used for blasting, or for firing 
shells.— See Fuze. Gtos, of MU, Terms. 

fC-SEE', n. [L. fusus, a spindle; li. fuso; Sp. 
hwo-,Wfmee, or fmecoi.} 

1. A cylinder, or part of “ 

a watch, round which the 
chain winds. 

2. (Mil.) That part of a 
bomb or grenade wMch 
makes it take fire ; a fuse. 

3. The track of a buck. Ainmorth, 

4. A sort of firelock or gun often written 

fusil. — See Fusil. Johnson. 

5. A squib. Bimmonds, 

6. A slow match, used by smokers for light- 
ing tobacco. Bimmonds. 

FU'SB3b-^lL, n. [Qer.Jitsel, had liquor, and ol, 
oil,] Hydrate of amyle ; a colorless, ony spirit 
obtained from alcohol, very acrid to the taste, 
of a strong and nauseous odor, and stupefying 
in its effects i — called also oil qf j>oiaio^si»rUf 
oil qf grain, and oomrspirU oU. Roblyn, 

^ ; FT.JusUnUtS.} The qualt^ of 



Fums. 
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FU^SI-BLE [fu'zc-bl, P. J. P. F, Ja,K, Sm. TVb,-, 
fQ^se-bly FT’".], a. [L. fundoy fustes^ to pour 
out ; Ju fusibik ; Sp. ^ ^r.fusiSie.'] That may 
be meltea or fused ; as, *‘L*ead is Yery fusible.** 

Fusible calculus^ a species of unnary calculus, char- 
acterized by the facility with which it fuses befoie 
the blotv-pipe. — Fusible metal, a compound consist- 
ing of eight parts of bismuth, five pans of lead, and 
three parts of tin. It melts at a temperature below 
212 Hoblyn. Ghtikam, 

fC '^I-FORM, o. ^,fusus, a spindle, and forma^ 
form ; Fr, fusiforme-l {Bot,) Shaped like a 
spindle, P. Ci/c. 

FU'^IL (fu'zjl), o. IL, fusilis; f undo, fustis, to 
pour out; It, fwtile; fusil; Old Ft, fusile.} 
Capable of being melted ; fusible. XVoodwurd, 

PU'SIL ffa'zU or fy-zS') [m'zil, P. Ja. Sm, C, 
IVb,; fy-z5', 1^. J. P. ; fu-zil', A'.], n, [Fr.] 

1, A firelock ; a small musket ; a fusee. 

2. (Her.) A bearing of a rhomboidal figure, 

longer than the lozenge, and having its upper 
and lower angles more acute and sharp than 
the other two. Land, Eiicy, 

FU-§I-LEER% n. \Ft, fusilUer. "I {Mil.') Origin- 
ally, a soldier armed with a fusil or light mus- 
ket, which might be slung over the shoulder; 
but the equipment of fimleers does not now 
differ from that of other regiments. 

Glos, of Mil, Terms, 

PU-^IL-LADB', n. [Fr.] {Mil,) A discharge of 
muskets ; a shooting or firing. Qu. Rev, 

FU~Sl'^r,^,n.pl. {Conch,) Spindle-shaped shells, 
a sub-family of mollusca. Swmnson, 

PU§'ING, jp. a. Melting; liquefying. 

Fuatng point, the degree of heat at which any solid 
body melts. Francis, 

FU'§IQN (fu'zhiin;, n. [L. fusio ; fundo, fusus, 
to pour out; It, fitsione \ Sp. ^Fx, fusion,) The 
act of melting, or the state of being melted. 
“ Metals in fusion.** Newton. 

FU'SOME, a. Handsome; neat. [Local.] Grose. 

FtJss, w. [A. S, fuSf ready, quick; fysan, to 
hasten.] A tumult ; a bustle ; much ado about 
trifles; noise. [Colloquial.] Swift, 

FtJss, 1 ?. n. To bustle or make a epreat ado about 
trifles ; to fussify. [Colloquial.] Broekett. 

fCs'S1-FY, V, n. To make a bustle about trifles; 
to bustle ; to fuss. [Vulgar.] Qu. Rev, 

FUS'S|-LY, ad. In a bustling manner; noisily. 
[Low.] ' Byron. 

FdS'SJ-NfiSS, n. The state or quality of being 
fussy, or making much ado about trifles ; noisi- 
ness. Miall. 

rtlSS'lNG, a. Making a fuss; bustling. SirW.Scott. 

P&§'§LE, V. See Fuzzlb. Todd, 

PtJS^SY, a. Addicted to trifling ; busy about tri- 
fles; 'bustling. [Colloquial.] Martineau. 

What in colloquial language ia called e. fussy way, Whatt^, 


FtJST, «. [L. fustis, a cudgel ; It. ^ Sp. fusta ; 
Old Ft. fust ; *Fr,,f/li.] 

1. The trunk or ’shaft of a column. Drummond. 

2. A strong and disa^eeabie smell, as that of 

a mouldy barrel ; mustiness. Johnson, 

t FUST, r. n. To grow mouldy ; to smell ill. Shak. 

t fCsT'JPD, a. Mouldy; stinking. Bp. Bali, 

PUS'TET, n. [Fr.fttstet.'] The wood of the Rhus 
cotinus ; a fugitive yellow dye, Vre, 

F&STTAN n. ^t.fitstaffno; Sp. fus- 

tan; OldFr.fustainei Fr.futaine. So called, 
Bochart thinks, from Fustat, a city of Egypt.] 

L A thick, twilled cotton, of several varieties, 
embracing velveteen and corduroy. 

*T was Enq-lish cut on Greek and Latin, 

Xdke juj-tian herctotoie on aatin. JSudibras, 

2. {Rhet.) An inflated style, or forced eleva- 
tion in writing or speaking ; bombast. 

FC^ST'IAN (fust'y?in), a. 1. Made of, or resem- 
bling, the cloth called fustian. Johnson. 

2. Swelling; unnaturally pompous; ridicu- 
lously tumid. “ Fustian poets.** Dryden. 

t FtrST'IAN-tST (mst'y^n-Ist), w. A writer of 
fustian or bombast. Milton. 

piJS'TlC, n. [Derived apparently from the Fr. 
fmtet. Eng. Cyc,^ A yellow dye-wood of two 
kinds, known as old fustic and young fustic. 

9^ Old fustic is the produce of the Morus tinetoria, 
or Dyer’s Mulberry, a native of tropical America and 
the West Indies ; young fustic is the produce of the 
Rhus cotinvs, a native of Italy, Greece, and the south 
of France. Eng, Cyc, 

FUS'TI^J, 71. The offspring of a white and a mus- 
tie. [West Indies.] Hodgson. 

t PtJS'Tl-GATE, V, a. [L. fustigo, fustigatiis ; 
fustis, a cudgel ; Fx.fustiger.) To ‘beat ‘with a 
stick ; to cudgel ; to cane. Bailey. 

PtJS-Tl-GA'TIQN, n, \Ft. fusiigatwn.) A Roman 
punishment of beating with a cudgel ; flagella- 
tion. 

tFtlrS-Tl-LA'RJ-AN, n. [From fusty.) A low 
fellow ; a rascal ; a scoundrel. Shak. 

Ftrs*Tl-LtJG, ; n. [See Fust.] A gross, fat, 

FtJ-S'Tl-LtJG^, ) unwieldy person. [Obsolete or 
vulgar.] Junius. 

Pt5^S^T|-hI^SS, n, Mouldiness ; bad sxaQll.Sherwood. 

Ffl’S^TY , a. Ill-smelling ; mouldy ; musty. Shak. 

PU^^URE (fu'zhyr), n. ]Xj.fzmfra% fundo, fusics, 
to pour out. — See Fuse.] The act of fusing or 
melting; fusion, [n.] Bailey. 

FU'T|LE (fu'tjl), a, \la. futilis; fundo, to pour 
out; It. futile; ^^.futil; Fx. futile^ 

1. Trifling; worthless; of no weight ; trivial; 

frivolous. “ Talkers and persons.*’ Bacon. 

2. Useless; vain. “F«fifegams.*’ Shenstone. 

Syn.— See Teifling. 

FlJ'TlLiE-LY, ad. In a futile manner. Dr. AUen. 

py-TlL'l-TY, n. [L.futilitas\futUis, futile ; Sp. 
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fidilidad ; Fx.fufilite^ The quality of being 
futile ; triviality ; frivolousness ; nugaci^ ; use- 
lessness; worthlessness. Bentley. 

t FU’TIL-OC’S, a. Worthless ; trifling. Hotcell. 

FtjT^TOCKS, n. pi. [See Foothooks.] {Naiet.) 
The timbers of a ship, between the floor timbers 
and the top ones. 

Fiatock,-plates, iron plates crossing the sides of the 
top-nm perpendicularly. The dead-e>es of the top- 
mast rigging are fitted to their upper ends, and the 
futcock-shrouds to their lower ends. — Futtuck-shrouds, 
short shrouds, leading from the lower ends of the 
flit lock -plates to a bend round the lower mast, just 
below the top. z>am. 

llPUTaTRE (fuUyur) [fii'chur, S, J. ; m'chur, W.; 
fuftur, P. ; fu'rar, F. ; fut’yur, Ja, K . ; fd’tar, 
coHoquially fa'choor, Hw.], a'. IL.fdurus; It. 
§ Sp.futuro ; Fr, Juturf That will be here- 
after ; that is to come. 

See future sons, and daughters yet unborn. Pope. 

Future tense, ( Oram.) the tense of a verb which re- 
lates to future time. 

II FUT'URE (fut'ypr), n. Time to come ; futurity. 

O blindness to the jft/Oov! kindly given. 

That each may fill the circle marked by Heaven. Pope, 

II FUT'URE-LY (tut'yur-lf), ad. In time to come; 
hereafter. * * Raleigh. 

II FUT'FR-IST, n. One who has regard to the 
future ; — one w^ho holds that the prophecies of 
the Bible are yet to be fulfilled. Month. Rev. 

FU-Ty-Rl'^TIAL (mt-yii-rlsh'?!), a. Relating to 
futurity; future. [R.] Hamilton. 

PU-TIT-rI''TION (fat-yy-rish'yn), n. The state or 
condition of being to be hereafter- [n.] Pearson. 

FU-TU'RI-TY, n, 1. Time to come; the future. 

I will contrive some way to make it known iofutvnty. Swift. 

2. Event to come ; a future event. 

All futurities are naked before tliat all-sceing eye. South. 

FUZE, n. A short tube, made of well-seasoned 
wood, and fixed in the bore of a shell, used in 
exploding. — See Fuse. P, Cyo. 

FtJ’ZZ, V, n. [See Fizz.] To fly out in small par- 
ticles. Bailey. 

t PtJzz, V. a. To make drunk. A. Wood. 

FtJzz, n. Light particles ; volatile matter. Smart. 

FC^ZZ'— BALL, n. A kind of fungus, which, when 
ressed, bursts, and scatters a &e dust; a puff- 
all. Johnson, 

fFtJZ'ZLB, V. a. [Probably a corruption oi fud- 
dle. RichardsonT^ To make drunk. — Same as 
Fuzz. Burton. 

ptJz'ZY, os. Rough and shaggy; having fuzz: 
light and spongy. Ualliwell. Forby, 

FY, or PIE, inteH. [The imperative of the Goth. 
^ A, S.fian, to hate : — Nf.m, fle. — See Faugh.] 
A word of blame : — for shame ! l^enser. 

FYKE, n. [Dut. fuik,! A bow-net for catching 
fish. [Local, tJ. S.J Bartlett, 





G the seventh letter of the alphabet, has two 
> sounds. It is always hard before os, o, and 
«, as in gain, go, gun, except in the word 
which is better written ; before e, and y, it 
is sometimes soft, as in gem, ginger, dingy, and 
sometimes hard, as in gvrl, gwbom,jmger. Be- 
fore n at the beginning, and commonly before 
the same letter at the end of words, it is mute ; 
as in gnaw, gnu, benign. 

The Anklo-Saxon a, in the beginning or the 
end of words derived from that lan^age, is often 
changed into y, and in the middle mto i ; as, 
qcer, a year ; deeg, a day ; aeegl, a sail. The letter 
g is substituted for w in several words derived 
from the Northern languages through the Cel- 
tic, as in guard from ward, guise from wise, &c. 


GA, a Gothic prefix corresponding to the A. S. ge. 
—See Gb. 

GAB.t?. n. [A, S. gai>ban\ But. gabheren, — It. 
gewhare; Fx.gaber.) 

1. To talk idly ; to prate ; to jabber. Chaucer. 

2. To iinpose upon ; to lie. Chaucer. 

gAb, n. [Dan. gad), the mouth ; Sw. gap?) Lo- 

quacit;^ ; prate ; idle talk. [Vulgar.] Todd. 

“gA'BAN, n. A coarse cloak. Simmonds. 

i*^AB'^AR-A<5rE, n. A term for the coarse cloth 
m which Irish goods were packed. Bailey. 

gAb-AE-dIne' (c&b-sr-dBn*), n, [It. gabbemo ; Sp. 
geibardina ; gman, a great coat with a hood and 
close sleeves; Fr. gaoan, gedvardine, a gabar- 


dine.] A loose coat or frock thrown over the 
other clothing. 

You called me misbeliever, cuMhroat deg, 

And spit upon my Jewish, gobcardtne, Shak, 

gAb'BLE (g&b'bl), V, n. [Dim. from gah. — See 
Gab.] [t. GABBLED ; pp, gabbling, gabbled.] 

1. To talk rapidly, noisily, and without mean- 
ing ; to prate ; to jabber ; to babble ; to chatter. 

winch mode some think, when he didpobbZe, 

Th* he’d heard three laborers of BabeL 

2. To Utter inarticulate sounds ; to cackle. 

The noisy geese that gabbled o’er the pooL Goldsmith, 

gAB'BLE, n, 1. Rapid, noisy, and unmeaning 
talk ; prate ; idle talk ; prattle. 

Forthwith a hideous gabble rises loud ^ 

Among the builders. MSbUm. 
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2. Quick and inaxticulate sounds, as of fowls ; 
oac^e. Shah* 

6AB'BL]glR, 71. One who gabbles or jabbers. 

gAb'BLJNG, n. A rapid and indistinct or inar- 
ticulate sound, as of fowls. Spectator. 

gAb'BRO, n. [It.J (Afm.) An aggregate of Rai- 
lage and saussurite ; euphotide- Wright. 

tGA'B^lL, n- [It. gahelh,\ Sp. gaoecai Fr. ga~ 
belle ; A. S. gafoli gif an, gaf, to give.] (Law.) 
An impost laid on commodities ; excise ; a tax ; 
a duty. A.ddiso7i. 

QA-BELLE \ n. [Fr. Probably derived through 
some unlmown inflection from the Teutonic 
word geben, to give- Brande.’] An impost, par- 
ticularly a duty on salt in France. Brande. 

tGA'B]pL-I*?R, 71 . A collector of taxes. Wright. 

GAB-^:R-DiNE' (gSLb-er-denO, n. See Gabardine. 

GA'BI-AN, a. Noting a sort of petroleum, or min- 
eral naphtha, found at Gabian, France. Brande. 

GA^Bl-ON, 7 i. [It. gahhione\ Sp. gabion, or gaTii- 
on ; ^*r. gahion. — See Cage.] [Fort.) A cylin- 
drical wicker basket, open at both ends, and 
filled with earth : — used in the construction of 
the parapet of trenches, batteries, &o._, also for 
covering working parties. Glos. of Mil, Terms. 

GA-BJ-gJSr-NADE', n. [Fr.] (Fort.) A bulwark, 
or parapet, of gabions. Crabh. 

GAMBLE, n. [Goth, gihla ; Dut. geoel ; Ger. giehelt 
gvpfel ; Dan. ga'ol. — Low L. gahellal\ (^rcA.) 
The triangular end of a house, or other build- 
ing, from the eaves to the top : — sometimes 
applied to the whole end of a building. Britton^. 

GAMBLE, a. Noting the triangular end of a house 
above the eaves ; as, “ The gable end.” Jodrell. 

Oahle windovj, a window in the gable of a building ; 
or a window having its upper part shaped like a 
gable. Britton, 

GA'BLE-RddFED (-r6ft), a. (Arch.) Having a 
roof converging to an apex in the manner of a 
gable, the sloping rafters being left open to the 
interior, without the intervention of cross- 
beams or an arched ceiling. Britton. 

GA'BLjgT, n, A small gable, or gable-shaped deco- 
ration, frequently introduced on buttresses, tab- 
ernacles, screens, &c. Britton. 

gAb'lOcks, n. pi. False spurs placed on game- 
cocks, Craig. 

GA'B,Rl-5L-lTES, ». [Eccl. Bist.) A sect of 
Anabaptists in Fomerania, so called from one 
Gabriel Scherling. Craig. 

gAb^RQN-Tte, n. \jgabro, the Italian name of 
arock composed of diallage and felspar.] (Min.) 
A yellowish stony substance, of a greasy lustre j 
a species of nepheline. Ure. 

GA^BY, or GAw'BY, n, A silly person ; a dunce ; 
a simpleton, [dolloquial and local.] Todd. 

gAb, «. [A. S. gad ; Sw, gadd. — See Goad.] 

1. The point of a weapon ; a spear or arrow- 
head. Skak. 

2. A sceptre or club. Mir. for Mag. 

3. A boss, or small spike, 
of steel, with which the knuc- 
kles of gauntlets were armed. 

FairhoU. 

4u A wedge or ingot of iron 
or steel.^ ^ Moaon. 

6. (Mining.) A small punch of iron with a long 
wooden handle, used to break up the ore. Craig. 

t Upon the goA upon the impulse of the moment ; 
upon the spur of the oceasloa. ^ All this dono uvon 

s&ajt 

gAX), 0 . n. [Probably formed from "tjhe past part, 
of A, S. ga, or gan, to go. Miehards(m.\ [i. 
gadded ; pp. GADDING, GADDED.] To r^ble 
or rove about idly. 

How now, my headstrong, where hare you been gaOdinoJ 



gAX)'— A-B dtF, One who runs about much; 

a gadder ; a gossip. [Colloquial.] Todd. 

gAd'BEE, n. [See Gad, ».] A large stingiDg 
fly; thegadjay. Mmmder. 

gAd'D^R, n. One who gads about idly, 
gAd'DIIS'G, n. A roving or going about. Bogle. 


gAd'DJNG-LY, ad. In a gadding, roving manner, 
gAd'DJSH, a. Disposed to gad or wander about. 
GAD'DISH-Nfiss, n. Idleness; slothfulness; 
waste of time* Leighton. 

gAdFLY, n. [See Goad.] (Bnt.) The common 
name of several species of insects of the genus 
Tahamts, which torment horses and cattle b; 
piercing them with their sharp proboscis to sue) 
their blood ; the horse-fly ; the breese. Harris. 

The Tabanus atratus is the most common of the 
large gadjiies. Barrw. 

gAd-1-TA'NI-AN, a. (Geog.) Pertaining to Ca- 
diz (ancient 'Gades) or its inhabitants. Clarke. 

gAd-I-TA^NI-AN, n. A native or an inhabitant 
of Cadiz. * Baldwin. 

f gAd'LJNG, a. Straggling. BvXLokar. 

GAD'LJNG, w. 1. A gad-about ; a gadder, 

2. A a boss on the knuckle of a gauntlet ; a 
gad, — See Gad. FairhoU. 

GA'dSId, n. f L. gadus, a cod.] (JcA.) A family 
of soft-finned fishes, of which the cod-fish may 
be regarded as the type. Brande. 

GA'DdlDjtt. (Ich.) Belating to cod-fishes. 

gAd'O-LJN-ITE, n. (Mm.) A rare, hard miner- 
al, of black, brownish, or yellowish color, named 
in honor of Prof. Gatlin i — called also yttHte, 
or ytterUte. Ure. 

QA'DuStn. (Ich.) A Linnsean genus of fishes 
including the cod. Storer. 

gAd'wAll, n, (Omith.) The common name of 
the duck, Anas strepera, which inhabits the 
shores and marshes in the northern and eastern 
parts of Europe, Eng. Cyc, 

GAEL (gsi), n.; pl. Gael. 1. A Scotch Celt, 
commonly called a Scotch Highlander. 

The Gael are confeisedly the unmixod and unconquered 
posterity of the Colts, who first peopled Britain from the 
opposite shores of Gaul. Jt. A. Anttstrong. 

It has been generally assumed and admitted that the 
modem Gael are a portiou of the Oalli or Gauls, of anti- 
quity. O/c. 

2. An Irish Celt. B. A. Armstrong. 

IIgAE'LIC [gsajk, Jh. E:. E.; gSVWk, Sm.], n. 
The Gaelic language ; — a dialect of the Celtic, 
spoken in the Highlands of Scotland. 

The Oaalic bears a closer resemblance to the parent Celtic, 
and has fewer inflections, than the Welsh. Monks, or Irish 
dialects* iZ. A. Arnustrong, 

II GAELIC, a. L Pertaining to those descend- 
ants of the Celts who inhabit the Highlands of 
Scotland, or to their la^tiage. Armstrong. 

2. Pertaining to the Irish Celts, or their lan- 
guage. Latham. 

G A FP, n. [Sp. gafa \ Fr. gaffe, a boat-hook.] 

1. A harpoon or large hook. Ainsworth. 

2. An artificial spur put upon a game-cock. 

3. (Naut.) The spar to which the head of a 

fore-and-aft sail is bent. Dana, 

gAf-pA W', «. A loud laugh. — See Gupe aw. 
[Scotland.] Jamieson, 

gAp'FJIR, n. [A corruption of good father, ac- 
cording to Lye ; of godffath^, according to 
Somner} of grandfather, according to Keight- 
ley. — ^A, S. gefere, a companion. Junius."] 

1. An old word of respect applied to an aged 

man, as gammer to a woman ; — at present ob- 
solete, or applied only to an old rustic. Gaffer 
Treadwell.” Gay. 

2. t An old man. 

A few hoaest gaffm, With thtfr elect pastor. Bp. Oauden. 

O^F'PLB (girfl), n, [A. forks; Dut. 

gtffel, a fork ; Ger. gabel ; Dan- gqffel ; Icel. 
gmali ^w. gaffel.’l 

L An artificial spur to be put upon the leg of 
, a cock when he is set to fight. 

Sp. A steel lever used to bend cross-bows 
with. Sherwood. 

gAff'L 60 K, tk See Gavbloox. Tbdd^ 

sArP'-T6p-sAlL, »*. {Sant.) A liiAt nS Mt 
over a gaff, the sail being spread by it. Dana. 

G-^'QL, n. [A4 8. gtffbU, or gafui:] (Law.) 
Bent or income : -—a wwt, tribute, or custom. 

gAp'OL-OANd, > Oau.) : — 

gAf'VL-LAnd, ‘ land tmble to taxes* TVhiehaw. 


gAG, V, a. [A. S. ccegian, to lock, shut fast; 
akey.] gagged;^;?, gagging, gagged.] 
To stop the mouth with something that allows 
breathing, but hinders speaking ; to silence. 

Is it peace, because the man is gagged and cannot, or over- 
awed and dare not, ciy out of oppression ? Someth, 

gAg, n. Something to put into the mouth to 
hmder speech or eating ; a muzzle. Milton. 

GA^E, 1. \lt.gaggio; Fr. — A. S. 
an, to lock, shut fast ; gage being that by which 
a man is bound to certain fulfilments. Tooke.] 
A pledge ; a pawn ; a security. 

The gage and hostage of your keeping It. Southern. 

2. A challenge to combat, as by a glove or 
gauntlet thrown upon the ground by the chal- 
lenger. 

There, take my gage^ behold, I offer it 

To him that first accused him in tliis cause. Fairfax. 

3. A plum of several varieties. “ Green gage'* 

4. (Physics.) An instrument or apparatus 
for measuring the state of a phenomenon ; as, 
** A wind gage.'* 

6. (Naut.) The number of feet which a ship 
sinks in water : — also the position of one ship 
as regards another ; as, ** To have the weather 
gage, or the lee gage.*' Dana. 

e. (Mcch.) Any instrument used to measure 
or adjust. Smart. 

the last three senses written also gauge. — 
See Gauge. 

GAgiE, V. a. |Tr. gager.] [i. gaged ; pp. gag- 
ing, GAGBD.J 

1. To wager ; to impawn ; to give as a pledge 
or security. 

A moiety competent 

Was gaged by the kiug. ShaJi, 

2. To bind by a pledge or security ; to engage. 

My chief care 
Is to come fkirly off from the great debts 
Wherein my time, something too prodigal, 

Hath left me gaged. Shak, 

4^ See Gauge for other meanings. 

GAg'ljJR, n. One who gages.— See Gauger. Todd. 

gAg'GIPR, n. 1. He who, or that which, gags. 

2. A lifter used by a founder ; — consisting of 
a piece of iron shaped like letter T. Simmonds. 

gAg^GLE, V. n. [Dut. gagelen.] To make a 
noise like a goose ; to cackle ; to gabble. Bacon. 

gAg'GLE, n. A flock of geese. [Local.] BalUwell. 

gAg'GLING, 71. A noise made by geese ; a gab- 
bling ; a cackling, Howell. 

gAiinTte, n. (Min.) A native aluminate of 
zinc, named in honor of the Swedish chemist 
Gahn) — sometimes culled, atctomalite. Bra7ide. 

GAI'^-TY, n. Mirth. — See Gayety. Johnson. 

GAILLXARDE (gal-ykrd'), n. [Fr.] A lively dance 
derived from Italy, Brande. 

gAi'LY, ad. See Gayly. Johnson. 

GAIN, n. [It. gmdagno ; Fr. gain,] 

1. Any thing acquired; profit; advantage; 
emolument; benefit; lucre; interest. 

We have, as a first principle, Isid down, what we appro- 
hentl every one muat allow, that r/»m, or tliu huxiu of gttui, ii 
the mover of all mtercouiac or trade. ank'tm. 

2. Overplus in a computation ; — opposed to 

loss ; as, ** Loss or gain. Johnson. 

3. (Arch.) The bevelling shoulder of a joist 

or other timber : — the lapping of the end of a 
joiht, Ac., upon a trimmer or girder, the gain 
or bevelling shoulder of the former bciim let 
into the latter by a cut. London Ency. 

Syxi.*— See Advantage, Benevxt, Emolu- 
ment, 

gain, V. a. [A, S. gynan, to gain as money,— 
It. yuadagnare ; Port. gcmhar\ Sp. gmim\ Fr, 
gagner. — According to Ttwke, from A. S. gewin-^ 
n«»,to win.] p. gained ; gaining, gained.] 

L To acquire ; to obtain ; to win ; to get. 

For ferae with ton we poia, but lose with ease. Potp€. 
A leper once he toat* and gedmd e king. XBUm, 

2, To iaw to one^s side; to get the good 
wiU of ; to secure. 

To grseitf the queen, aad gate the coort. JDrtMfen. 

3. To arrive at ; to rea<ii ; to attain. 

^fui Mved fW>m death, they gaht, the Fhestan thorea Bape. 

To gate ground, to advance, prevail^ or inereeta— 
To gein enor, to draw to a party or interest.— 
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To goin. the vsind of a slup, (JViZKf-) to arrive on the 
weather side, or to wiiiaward, of another vessel, 
when both are aailinji as near the wind as iwissibie. 
,Var. Dtft. 

Syn. — See Acquire, Get. 

GAIX, V. 71 . To acquire profit or advantage. 

Thou hast greedily •/ained of thy 'neighbors by extortions. 

xxii. U. 

To gain, oa, or upon, to eaciuach ; to advance upon : 
— to obtain iiiiluence with. 

GAIN, a. Handy ; ready ; convenient; desirable. 
[Norfolk and 8 uliblk, ‘England.] Forby. 

GAIN'.VBLE, a. Capable of being gained ; ob- 
tainable. [r.] She7'wood. 

GAIN^y^JE, 71 . [Low L. gamagiutn, or waiiia- 
giimi\ Fx. gaiiier, to cultivate. — A. S. wa^ 7 i, 
a wain or wagon. — See Wain age.] {Laic.) 
Wains or wagons, ploughs, &c., with their fur- 
niture for cairying on the work of tillage ; — the 
profit arising from the tillage of land. Burnll. 

GAIN'-D^-VOT'^D, a. Devoted to the pursuit 
oif gain. Gain-devoted cities-** Coicper. 

GAIN'JgR, 71. One who gains. Bacon. 

GAIN^FXirL, a. 1. Advantageous ; profitable. 

Tn Tirt ’Tp’i *0 of t^ttt whereixi they are most 

t >'L . 1 .!.» ’.I-.! ■ i-V" ‘i.wr* conversation. Herbert. 

2. Lucrative ; productive ; remunerative. 
“ Gainful dispensations.** Bp. Hall. 

GAIN'Pi&L-LY, «£?. Profitably; advantageously. 

GAIN'PI3’L-N]SSS, n. The quality of being gain- 
ful ; profit ; advantage. Johnson. 

t GAIN'g!v-1NG, n. A giving against ; distrust ; 
misgiving. Shah. 

GAIN'|NG§, n. pi. Acq^uisitions made by labor, 
industry, or successful enterprise. Clarke. 

GAIN'L^SS, a. Unprofitable ; producing no ad- 
vantage. Haimnond. 

GAIN^LgSS-NESS, n. Unprofitableness ; useless- 
ness ; emptiness. Decay of Piety. 

{•GAIN'LY, ac?. Handily; dexterously. H. More. 

B GAIN-SAY', or GATN'SAY [gan-sa', W. J. F. Ja. ; 
gan'sa, S, P. E. K. Sm.J, v. a. [against and 
say.) [i. gainsaid; pp. gainsaying, gain- 
said.] To contradict; to oppose; to deny ; to 
dispute ; to repel. 

If he it gainsay, I vlU prove it on him. JZobert ofSrwme. 

II GAIN-SAY'jeJR, or GAIN'SAY-^IR, n. One who 
gainsays; a contradicter. Blair. 

II GAIN-SAY'JNG, or GAIN'SAY-ING, n. Opposi- 
tion ; denial ; contradiction. South. 

*GAINST (ISnst), prep. Contracted from (wainst. 
[Poetical.] JDryden. 

f GAIN'STAnd, tJ. a. [against cJcA stand.) [t. gain- 
stood ; pp. OAINSTANDING, GAINSTOOD.] To 
withstand ; to oppose ; to resist. Sidney. 

t GAIN'STRIVE, v. a. [against and sfn'ue.] To 
withstand; to oppose; to resist. Grimoald. 

t gAin' STRIVE, V. n. To make resistance; to 
offer opposition. Spms&r. 

gAir'-F5Wl, n. {pmith^ A large bird; the 
auk or penguin. Booth. 

gAIR'ISH (g&r'ish),fl{. 1. Gaudy; showy; glaring; 
flaunting ; gay. Johnson. 

2. Extravagantly gay ; flighty. Johnson. 

J9S5^ Written also geerish. ~ See GARISH. 

gAir'ISH-LY, ad. In a gaiiish manner. 

gAir'ISH-N^SS, w. The quality of being gairish. 

GAIT, n. [A. S. yan, to go ; Dan. getaet, gone.] 

1. Away; march; progress; walk. 

Nought regaxiUng, they kept on their goat, Spenser. 

2. Manner of walking, flying, or swimming ; 
carriage; walk; bearing. 

Great Juno comes; 1 know her by her gait. Shdk. 

I described his way. 

Bent all on speed, and marked his aexy goat. hHUon. 

3. {Agric.) A sheaf of grain tied in a particu- 
lar manner ; a charge made for ^eep and cat- 
tle taken at a pasture to graze for the season. 

Loudon, Simmonds. 

Syn.— See Carriage. 

GAIT'^iD, a. Having a particular gait. Shak, 


G illT'^R, n. ; pi. gaiters. (Did Fr. guestres ; Pr. 
guetre.) A covering of cloth for the leg and 
ankle ; a kind of spatterdashes. Todd. 

GAIT'ER, V. a. To dress or to furnish with 
gaiters. Todd. 

GAIT'^IR, > One who gaits or ties 

GAIT'NjgR, S up gram in a particular manner to 
preserve it from rain. Loudon. 

G.l'LA [ga'I^, ir. F. Sm. O . ; Ja - ; J - ; 
ga'lst or A'.], w. [It., Sp., ^ Pr., Qrna7ne7it, 
dress, ostentation. “ Gala is not improbably de- 
rived from Ar. cala, or eaXoat, a robe of honor.** 
Gibbon.) A show ; festivity ; mirth. Todd. 

GA-LAC'T{C, a. [Gr. ydXa, ydAojcroj, milk.] 

1. {C?ieni.) Noting an acid obtained from 

milk ; lactic. Hoblwi. 

2. {Astroji.) Relating to the galaxy or 

Galactic Circle, {Astron.) a great circle of the heav- 
ens, to which the course of the Milky Way, as traced 
by the unaided eye, most nearly conforms. — Galactic 
poles, the two opposite points of the heavens, situated 
at 90° from the Galactic Circle. Brande. 

GA-LAC'T|NE, n. [Gr. yaha, ydXaKro;, milk.] 
\Chem.) A milky and waxy substance obtained 
from the sap of the galactodendron. Phil. Mag. 

GA-LAC'TITE, n. (Min.) A whitish fossil sub- 
kance; milkstone. W7'ight. 

GA-LAC-TO-DjBN'DRON, n, [Gr. ydXa, ydl-a/crog, 
milk, an^ Uvbgav, a tree.] (Bot.) The milk-tree 
or cow-tree of South America, which, when 
tapped, yields a white, palatable, and nutritious 
liquid, much resembling milk. B7'a7ide, 

GA-LAC'TO-GOGITE (-g(5g), n. [Gr. ydla, y&lax- 
roj, milk,* and ayw, to lead.] A tei-m applied to 
medicines which promote the secretion of milk 
in the breast. Ogih ie. 

GAL-AC-TOM'Jgi-TJglE, n, [Gr. yd7.a, ydAa/crof, 
mills, and ixiraov, a measure.] An instrument 
to ascertain tne percentage of cream produced 
by pure milk; a lactometer.— See Lactome- 
ter. tPre, 

GA-LAC-T6PH'A-g^IST, n. [Gr.yd^o, ydXaKrog, 
millc, and (pdyh, to eat.] One who subsists on 
milk. Wnght. 

GAL-AC-TdPH'A-GOflS, a. [Gr. ydXa, ydXuKroi, 
milk, and ^dyw, to eat.] Feeding or subsisting 
on milk. Dwiglismi. 

GAL-AO-T6PH'g-ROflS, a. [Gr. ydXa, ydXaKrog, 
millc, and <popi(L, to bear.] Carrying milk ; lac- 
tiferous. Dunglison. 

GA-LAC-TQ-POI-ST'IC, a, [Gr. ydXa, ydXaKros, 
milk, andL irotjjriKds, productive ; irotiu, to make.] 
{Med.) Producing milk. Brande. 


A day of festivity or splendor ; 

Lee. 



GA'LA-DAY, n. 
a holiday. 

t GA-LAGE', n. [Fr. gahge,) A shepherd’s clog ; 
a’galoche. 

GA-LA'GO, n. (Zo&l.) A 
genus of small quadru- 
manous animals inhab- 
iting different parts of 
Africa, and subsisting 
chiefly on insect food. 

Wright. 

GA-LAn'GA (-l&ng'-), ; 

GA-lAN'GAL, ) [Fr. galanga.) (Med.) 

A root brought from China, formeny muen used 
as a warm stomachic bitter; — known under 
two desiflpiations, as the weaier galangal and 
the simmr galangod, the former being obtained 
from the Mpiria galanga, and the latter from 
an unknown plant. Eng. Cyc. 

gAL'AN-TInb, n. [Fr.] A dish of veal, chick- 
ens, or other white meat, freed from bones, tied 
up^ boiled, and served cold. Smart. 

G4.-LA'TIAN§ (gft-IS'ehanz), n. pi. (Geog.) Per- 
sons ^seended from the Gauls who settled in 
Galatia, in Asia Minor, and to whom one of the 
Epistles of St. Paul was addressed. 

gAL'AX-Y [i^l'»k-e9, W. J. E. F. Ja, 
ga'4k-s$, K . ; gst-Mk'sf, P.], n. [Gr. y< 
afS ydXeucros, milk; L. galaimas; II 

lassia ; Sp. galaaia ; Fr. galaane.) 


Sm. O,; 
'aXa(l- 
;t. ga- 



I 1. The Milky ^Vay ; a luminous tract oi zone, 
seen in the evening enuunipassing the hea\eiis, 
or sky, from horizon to horizon. Milton. 

2. Any splendid assemblage of persons or 
things. 

: The crowded, yet clear '’r** ’ - "fV., *,"* i . ,v 

didlused through tlm wurkN '! I •. < i'» li. 

QAL'BA-JftjM, }%. [L- ; Gr. )(^a/.^uvr)S) A icsiiious 
gum or concrete juice obtained fiom a peieii- 
nial and umbelliferous plant gi owing in Ahica, 
Syria, and Persia; — used in" medicine and for 
making varnish. Hill. 

QAL^BU-LirS, 71. [Xu] {Bof.) A kind of cone, 
as the berry or fruit of the cypress or juniper. 

P. Cyc. 

oal-bu-lV- 

j\rAS, 71. pi. 

[L. galhula, 
a yellow- 

bird.] {OrnitJi.) A sub- 
family of fissirostral birds of 
the order Passei'es and family 
Alcedinidrs % jacamaxs. Gray. Galbuia leptnra. 

GALE, 71. [A. S. gyllan, to shriek, yell, howl ; 

Dut. to sound; Gor. gaUe7ii gal, gall, 
a sound ; Icel. gella.) 

1. {Naut.) A current of air ; a wind stronger 
than a breeze ; a gust ; a blast ; as, “ A gentle 
gale ’* ; “A fresh gaUP 

When the word is used without any qualifi- 
cation, it signifies a vehement or tempestuous wind; 
a storm of wind.” Mar. Diet. 

2. [Of uncertain etymology.] A plant 
growing in bogs ; — called also bog-7nyrtle.S7na7d. 

Syn. -- See Wind. 

GALEjU. 1. [From the noun.] {Nant.) To be 
impelled by a gale or breeze. Chamhei's. 

2. [A, S, galan, to sing; Dan. pa/e; Icel. ^ 
Sw. gala.) To sing. [Obsolete or rare.] 

Tn Ch«'TOPr*« Cfti’rt of T.o-o, *hp ''irht'n??''' siid t*' pry 

O'-* 1 ri‘» 'r^' .11 1, -i. .piu L/att. 

OA 'LE-4, n. [L., a helmet^ 

X.\Anat. & Surg.) The innermost of the en- 
veloping membranes of the foetus : — a kind of 
bandage. JDunglison. 

2. {Geol.) A^genus of Echini. Agassiz. 

3. {Bot.) The upper lip of a labiate flow'er ; a 

helmet. P. Cyc. 

gAL'EAS, or GA'L5-AS [gSl'y^s, *Sf. J. F. ; gal'y^s, 
W. K . ; gSl'e-as, P. Sm.], «. [It. galeazza ; Fr. 
galeace, or galeasse. — See Galley.] A low, 
heavy-built vessel worked or moved with both 
sails and oars ; a Venetian galley, Simmonds. 

GA'LE“ATE, a. (JBof.) Formed like a hel- 
met; helmetea. Loudon. 

GA'L5-AT-?D, a. [L. galeo, gaUatm, 
to cover with a helmet ; galea, a hel- 
met.] * 

1. Covered as with a helmet, Wbodtoard. 

2- {Bot.) Having a flower like a helmet, as 

monk's-hood or aconite. Mau7ider. 

3. {Zonl.) Having feathers on the head which 
in shape appear like a helmet- Maunder. 

GA-LEE't6, n. {Ich.) A fish of the genus Blen- 
nius. Clarke. 

GA-LE'GA, w. [Gr. ydXa, milk.] {JBot.) A genus 
of plants, including the goat’s-rue ; — so named 
because it is supposed to increase the milk of 
animals, especially of goats. Brande. 

GA-LE'NA, n» [Gr. yaXljvrt ; yaXia, to shine ; L. 
galena, lead ore.] {Min.) An ore of lead ; na- 
tive sulphuret of lead. Vre. 

GA-l:6n'| 0, ) Relating to Galen, a cel- 

GA-LfiNX-C^L, S ebrated ancient physician. 

2. Relating to galena. 

GA'L]g:N-l^M,n. The doctrines ofOelm.Chambers. 

GA'LBN-lST, n. A follower of Galen. Donne. 

OAL-E-dP^STS, n. [L., from Gr. yaXhipn; yaX^, 
a weasel, and appearance,] {Bot.) A ge- 
nus of plants, the flower of wnxch has a gro- 
tesque appearance, and may be likened to the 
form of a weasel ; hemp-nettle. Loudon. 

GAlf-B-RlO'g-LATB, a. [L. galerus, a hat.] Cov- 
ered as with a hat or cap. Smart. 

GAl'^-RITB, n. [L. galeritus, that wears a hat ; 
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galeruSt a hat.] {Geol,) A kind of fossil shell ; — ' 
so named from its resemblance to a hat- P. Cyc. 

GALE§, [A. S. tax, rent.] {LaioJ) 

Instalments. Utory* 

GA-LETTE', n. [Fr.] A French pastry- Merle. 

GA'LI-A, n. [Med.) A composition or mixture 
containing gall. Dimglisoti, 

GA'LIC, a. & n. See Gaelic. Chalmers. 

GA-LF'CI-AN (ga-l^sh'e-an), a. (Geoff.) Belong- 
ing to Galicia, in Spain, or to Galicia, in Aus- 
trian Poland. Murray. 

II GA-Ll"ci-AN, n, A native or an inhabitant of 
Galicia. Baldioin. 

GAli-J-LE'AN, n- 1. {Geog.) A native or an in- 
habitant of Galilee. Luke xxiii. 6. 

2. {EccL Hist.) A Jewish sect founded by 
Judas of Gaulon, in Upper Galilee, some years 
after the birth of our Saviour. They were chiefly 
remarkable for their resistance to the authority 
of the Romans. Ed&tx. 

GAL-l-LE'AN, a. {Geog.) Relating to Galilee. 

The pilot of the OaZilean lake. JUitton. 

gAl'I-L^E, n. {Ecel. Areh.) A porch or append- 
age of some large churches, used^ for depositing 
dead bodies previously to their interment, for 
the formation of religious processions, and for 
various other purposes. 

And now within 

An oaken gahlee^ now black with age, 

Uia old Ibeiian unccators wore laid. Southey. 

GALIMATIAS (gal-e-ma'sh^f-si), n. [Fr.] Non- 
sense j bombast. — See Gallimatia. Addison. 

gAl'IN-GALB, n. A genus of plants ; Cypei'us. Lee. 

gAL'IQT (gSll'yot] [gJLl'yot, W. Ja. K. C . ; gai'e- 
ot, P’. Sm. W6.], n. \lL galeotta\ B'p. galeota\ 
Fr. gatiote. — See Galley,] 

1. A small galley, or sort of brigantine, for 

chase. Knolks. 

2. A Butch vessel carrying a main and miz- 
zen-mast and a large gatf-mamsail. Mar. Diet. 

GAL-I'-PE ^Af n. (Bot.) A genus of rutaceous, 
shrubby, or arborescent plants, found in South 
America. P. Cyc. 

gAl'I-PcSt, n. [Fr.] The name of a white, vis- 
cid resin, found on fir trees ; an inferior sort of 
turpentine, poor in oil ; — called also, when pu- 
rified, Burgundy pitch. Simmotids. 

GA ’Ll- n. [Gr. milk ; some species be- | 

iug used in curdling milk,] A genus of plants ; 
bedstraw. P. Oyo. 

gAll, n. 1. [A. S, gealla j But, gal ; Ger. galle ; 
Ban. galde ; Sw. galle.) {Anai.) The bile ; a 
bitter yellowish-^ecn fluid of a nauseous smell, J 
secreted by the liver, and modified by the gall- ! 
bladder, into w^ich it is discharged. Palmer. 

2. The part which contains the bile, Browne. 

3, Bitterness; rancor; malignity. 

A al47C whose yall coins slanders like a mint. Shah. 

4e. [See the verb.] A slight hurt by fretting 
oflf the skin. Gao. of the Tongue. 

gAEL, n. [li. Sg It. gaUa ; Sp. agalla ; Fr. galle.’] 
An excrescence or tumor produced on plants by 
the action of animals, especially insects of the 
family Hymmoptera\ — supposed to arise fi’om 
the irritation caused by a poisonous liquid dis- 
charged into the orifice made by the insect for 
the introduction of its egg. Micrographic Diet. 

OaU the neutral salt skimmed off the sur- 

face of melted crown glass ; sandiver ; gall-glass. Ure. 

gALL, V. a. [Fr. galer, to scratch one's self; 
gakf a scab.] [i. gallbe ; pp. galling, 

GALLED.] 

1. To fret, wear away, or hurt by friction or 
attrition ; to chafe. 

I am loath to gag a new-healed wound. Shah. 

The Gabriel, ritUng aatern the Michael, had her cable 
galUd iMiuider . . . wltti. apiece of driving ice. BaeJctutit. 

2. To irritate ; to exasperate ; to tease ; to 
vex. 

Hia guilty xnind Is fleig[ue«itly gaUed with the remem- 
brance of it. TiAoimm. 

3. To harass ; to annoy. 

In our wars against the Ftenoh of old, we ttsed to gall 
them with our long bows. Addwm. 

gALL, V. a. (Dyeing.) To st^ep in a decoction 
of gall or the gall-nut. 


gALL, V. n. To fret; to be teased or vexed. Shak. 

GAL'LANT, a. [It. «|r Sp* gcblante ; Fr. galant, — 
See Gala. The ultimate origin of the word is 
much disputed- — It. ^ Sp. gala^ ornament, 
court-dress. — W- gallu^ power. — Skimier 

thinks the etymon of the word may be from the 
nation of the Gauls.) 

1. Gay; well-dressed; showy; fine. 

In gallant tnm the gilded vessel goes. Qray. 

2. Brave; high-spirited; daring; magnani- 
mous; courageous; valiant; heroic; feailess; 
chivalrous ; intrepid ; bold. A. gallant youtlo.,'* 
Bhak. “ Gallant spirits.” Drayton. 

f gAl'LANT, n. A brave, high-sphited man ; a 
hero. * Sir T. Herbet't. 

II GAL-lAnT', a. Possessed of gallantry ; atten- 
tive to ladies ; courteous or devoted to women. 

II GAL-LAnT' [gal-ldnt', W. J. Ja. K. Sm . ; gal- 
lant', S. P. F. It. Wb.Jy n. 

1. A gay, sprightly, fashionable man. “ Our 

travelled gallants'* Skak. 

A galloait of the last edition. 

More rich than ^udy m his habit. Massmger, 

2. A man who is very polite to ladies. 

3. A suitor ; a wooer ; sweetheart. Johnson. 

4. One who courts a woman for lowdness ; a 

paramour ; a seducer. Shak. 

II GAL-LANT', V. a. [t. GALLANTED ; pp. GAL- 
LANTING, GALLANTED.] To Wait on or be par- 
ticularly attentive to, as ladies. World. 

GAL'LANT-LYj ad. In a gallant manner. 

GAL-lANT'LY» ad. Like a wooer or a gallant. 

gAI/LANT-N£ss, n. The quality of being gal- 
lant ;* magnanimity ; gallantry, [xi.] Ilobhes. 

gAl'LANT-RY, n. [It. Sp. galanteria; Fr. 
galmiterie. ~ See Gallant.] 

1. The quality of being gallant ; bigh-mind- 
edness; magnanimity; valor; bravery, piow- 
e.ss ; courage ; heroism; boldness ; intrepidity ; j 
fearlessness ; chivalry ; nobleness ; generosity, 
“ That gallantry and greatness of soul.” More. 

2. Refined address or courteous attention to 

woman ; courtship. Taihr. 

3. Improper attentions to women; vicious 

love; lewdness; debauchery. Swift. 

Syn.— See Courage. 

gAl'LATE [gai'at, Wright^ Wb. ; gfil'at, K. iSfw.], 
n. [See Gall.] (C’/tem.) A neutral salt com- 
posed of gallic acid and a base. Smart. 

GALL'— BLAD-DJglR, n. (Anatl) An oblong mem- 
branous receptacle of the bile situated on the 
lower or under side of the liver. Dungluon. 

gAll -dOct, n. A duct leading from the gall- 
bladder. Ilohlyn. 

gAl'L^I-Ass, n. See Galeas. Shak. 

GAL-LE^GO, n. (Geog.) A native or an inhab- 
itant of Galicia in Spam# Eamshaw. 

GAl/L?-9N fg&l't- Oft, Ja.. Sm . ; gSL-l&n', J. F. K . ; 
giil'e-dii, F.J, n. [It. galeone; Sp. galeon\ Fr. 

f alio7i. — See Galley.] A large, armed, four- 
ecked ship, formerly used by the Spaniards for 
trade in time of war. Burke. 

gAl'L^R-Y, n. lit. galleria; Sp. galeria’j Fr. 

galerie. Ger. ^ Ban, gallerie ; Bw. e«/^rt.] | 

1. An apartment of much greater length than ! 
breadth, serving ns a passage of communication 
between the different rooms of a building, or 
used for the reception of paintings, statues, or 
curiosities. FairkoU. 

2. A floor supported by columns or brackets 
overlooking a ^ound floor, furnished with pews 
or seats, as in churches and theatres, Wrujht. 

3. A balcony or railed projection at the stern 
or quarter of a large ship. Simmonda, 

4t. A collection of works in painting or sculp- 
ture, Brands. 

5. A covered passage across a moat : 

— an under-ground passage, either cut through 
the soil or built of solid masonry. Mil. 

6. (Mining.) A narrow perforation or pas- 
sage which usually does not deviate much from 
a horizontal line. Vre. 

GAL'LJ^SS, a. Without gall or bitterness. 

Sidllewiujd9a^0Mb«lh7 Okapehmd. 

t GAL'Lf-TtLB, n. Gallipot. Baeon. 

gAl'WPY (g&l'le), pi. gallbys. [It, galeae 


or gaUra ; Sp. galera ; Fr. gakrc, gaUe. — Dan. 
4i But. gallei ; Ger. galeere^ 

1. A low, flat-built vessel, with one deck, em- 

ploying sails and oars, formerly used in the 
Mediterranean. Bacon. 

2. An open boat used on the Thames by cus- 
tom-house officers, and for pleasure. Mar. Diet 

3. (Naut.) The k’tchen of a ship of war ; — a 

term applied also to the caboose or cook-roonj 
of any ship. Mar. Diet. 

4. (Pfintmg.) A frame which receives the 
contents of the composing-stick. 

5. (Chem. Manufactures.) An oblong rever- 
beratory furnace, with a row of retorts. Wright. 

GAL'L?Y-F1SH, Ji. (Ich.) A sort of fish or me- 
dusa. Goldsmith. 

fGAL'L^Y— FdlST, M. A barge of state. Uakewill. 

GAL'LgY-SLAVE (g&l'le-slav), 7i. A man con- 
demned to row in the galleys. 

Worse than the deeds of galleg-slares broke loose. Coicpcr. 

gAl'L^Y— TILE, n. A small, square tile. Defoe* 

GAl'L 5Y-WORM (-wUrm), n. (Ent.) An insect, 
of the centiped kind, of many species; --writ- 
ten also gally-toorm. Wright. 

GAll'—FLY, n. (Ent.) An insect that causes the 
excrescences upon the oak, &c., called gall- 
nuts; gall-insect; the Cymps. Has'ris. 

gAL-LI-Am'BIC, «. [L. galliamhus, a song of the 
priests of Cybele; Gallus^ a name applied to 
the priests of Cybele, and iamlms.) (Hhet.) 
Noting a kind of Greek and Latin verse con- 
sisting of two iambic dimeters cataleetic, the 
last of which wants the final syllabic. Andrews, 

fGAL'Ll-AN, a. (Geog.) Relating to Gaul or 
France ; Gallic. ** Gallian territories.” Shak. 

fGALL'IARD (gdl'yard), a. [It. gagliai'do; Bp, 
gallardo; Tr, gaillard.'} Brisk; gay. Chaucer. 

t gAlL'IARD (g^l'yard), n. 1. A gay, brisk, live- 
ly man. ' Cleaveland. 

2. An active, nimble, sprightly dance. Baeon. 

t GALL 'IAB-I>I§R (gai'yar-dGz), n. [Fr. gaillar.. 
dise.] Merriment; gayety. Jfh'oume, 

toALL'I^RD-NfiSS, n. Gayety, Gnyt 07 i. 

t GAL'LI-Abs, n. [Fr. galeasse. — - fJee Galeas.] 
A heavy, low-buift vessel, with two masts, and 
moved with both sails and oars. Shak. 

gALL'IC, a. (Chem.) Noting an acid obtained 
from galls, or gall-nuts. Ure. 

oAl'LJC, I fi. [L, (JalUcm ; Gallus^ a Gaul.] 

gAl'LI-C^N, j Belonging to Gaul or France ; 
French.* Gallic loom.” Shenstone. “The 
GaUican church.” Bp. Bull. 

GAL-Ltg'I-NlTE, n. (Min.) An ore of titanium ; 
rutile ; gallitzinite. Dana. 

gAl'I^I-cIsm, [Fr. galUcis7ne . — Sec Gallic.] 
A French idiom or phrase. Malom. 

GAL'L1-C!2E, V. a* To conform to the French 
language or idiom ; to Frenchify. Kmrivk* 

gAL-LI-gAs'KIN^, n. pi [L. oaligw Gallo- Vasco- 
Gascon hose.] Large open hose, or wide 
breeches, formerly used by tlie iiilmbit<iiits of 
Gascony, [Ludicrous.] Phillips. 

GJil^Ll-MA’Ti-4 

B. W. K. Wo . ; Ja . ; gW-e-wiJIt'?- 

flLw, S. Sm.), n. [Fr. galimatias."} Talk with- 
out meaning ; nonsense, [r.] Warbwrton. 

gAl-LI-mAU'PRY, n. [Fr. galimaf-^e.} 

1. A hash of several sorts of broken meat ; a 

hotch-potch; anoglio. JCing. 

2. A ridiculous medley or mixture ; a con- 
fused heap. Dryden. 

gAL-L 1-NA'OBAN (^1-le-nI^shsn), n. (Omdth.) 
One of a family of birds which irndudes the com- 
mon hen. Brande* 

GAL-Ll-NA^CEoys a. [L. galH- 

naoem ; gaUma^ a hen.] Pertaining to the Oal^ 
Hnee, or order of birds which inoluats the com- 
mon hen. 

Speikimni h«i mmarkid & elr v wm rt iBrtlsl MMOSbkRM 
between the vtomMiJu afgaUittaetum fbwie and toe ctru«tu)!* 
of com<«nUla Ffdag. 
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Gallns bankiva. 


Q4L>-Lf'J^JE, n, pL 
[L. giiUintty a hen.] 

{^Ornith,) 

1. An order of 
birds including the 
families CracidiB, 

MejapodidcSy Pha^ 
sianidee, Tetraoni- 
dtSf Chionididce, 
and Timmidcs. 

Gray. 

2. A snb-famiiy 

of birds of the or- 
der Gallitys and 
family Phasianidis ; jungle-fowls. Gray. 

GAL-Ll-NA'GO, «. {Oriiith.) A genus of birds; 
the woodcock, or heath-fowl. Hamilton. 

gALL'JNG, p. a. Chafing; fretting; vexing; irri- 
tating ; harassing ; annoying. 

gAll'ING-NESS, n. The quality of being gall- 
ing or chafing. Boyle. 

GAL'LJ-NiP-PJgIR, n, A large mosquito. Clarke, 

GALL'— iN-SfiCT, n, (Ent.) A name applied to 
family of hymenopterous insects of small 
size, which live upon trees or plants of various 
kinds, and which cause the excrescences upon 
plants called gall-nuts ; gall-fly , the Cynips, 

Harris. 

gAl'LJ-NULE, n. [L. gaUinula^ a pullet.] {Or- 
nith.) The water-hen, or coot. Brande. 

QAI^LI-^U-Ll 'JsrJE, 
n. pi. [i. galh- 
nula^ a pullet or 
chicken.] (Or- 
nith.) A sub- 
family of birds of 
the order Grallce 
and family Ralli- 
d(s\ gallinules. 

Gray. 

gALL'IQT (gai'y^t), n. 

GAL-LlP'9-LI-5iL, n. 

Gallipoli in Italy. 

G^L'LI-p5t, n. [Dut- 



Gallimila chloropus. 

See Galiot. Jamieson. 

An inferior olive oil from 
Clarke. 


„ . potter’s clay, and 
Eng. pot. Skinner.— It has been supposed that 
galli IS a corruption of gala^ and that thus gal- 
lipot was a fine-painted pot. Richardson.'\ 

1. A small earthen glazed pot, used by apoth- 
ecaries for medicines. 

Plato said his master Socrates was like the apothecary’s 
gallwota, that had on the outsides apes, owls, and satyrs, but 
within piecious drugs. Bacon. 

2. A kind of resin. — See Galipot. Ure. 

GAL-LlT'ZJN-lTE, n. (Min.) An ore of titani- 
um; rutile. Wright. 

GAL'LJ-VAT, n. A small vessel used on the Mal- 
abar coast. Todd. 

gALL'-N&T, n. An excrescence which grows 
chiefiy upon the oak, used for making ink; 
gall; nutgall. Tire. 

oALL'-5ak, n. (Bot^ A small tree of Asia 
Minor, the young branches of which are punct- 
ured by the Cynips or galUinsect^ in depositing 
its eggs, — thus producing gall-nuts. Gray. 

gAL'LQN, n. [Low L. gah ; Sp. gahn ; Fr. gal- 
lon,) A measure of capacity, usually for liquids, 
eontaining four quarts. 

46ff*The imperial yallon is 277.2738 cubic inches, 
and contains 10 lbs. avoirdupois of distilled water at 
62-* Fahrenheit, The ale gallon is 282 cubic inches, 
and contains 10.2 lbs. avoirdupois of distilled water. 
The wine gallon of 231 cubic inches contains 8J355 
lbs. avoirdupois of distilled water, and is the govern- 
ment or customs gallon of the U. S., and the legal 
gallon of each state in which no law exists fixing a 
state or statute gallon. Winslow. 

n. [It. gallom ; Sp. ^ Fr- galon.l A 

I term formerly applied to a kind of close lace 
made of gold or silver, or of silk only ; — now 
applied to a kind of lace of cotton, silk, &c., 
used for binding shoes, hats, and for other pur- 
poses. Chafers. Bimmonds. 

GAl'LOP, p. n. [It. gaioppcure ; Sp. gadopaer ; Fr. 
gahper. — Dan, galloper e ; Ger. gahpiren, 
** Frobably no other than [the A. S.] gMeapen^ 
gehhpent to leap or jump.” Rieharmon.) p. 
GALLOPEP ; pp, GALLOPING, GALLOPED.] 


1. To move forward, as a horse, by such leaps 
that the hind legs rise before the fore legs quite 
reach the ground ; to move or run by leaps. 

Tlioy nnllap, and under theu’ trampling leet the ground 
witu bie4ih.'i>^' Bhaer. 

2. To ride at a galloping pace ; to move rapidly. 

We galloped toward them, to part them. Hidttey. 
Whom doth tune gallop withal? jSAod:. 

gAl'LQP, n. [Dan. gallops Ger. galopp\ Dut. 
galop.) The motion of a galloping or running 
horse. FarnePs Diet. 

GAL'LQP-.\DE, n. [Fr. galopade.) 

1. The act of galloping ; a hand-gallop. Crahb. 

2. (Mas.) A quick tune appropriate to a kind 
of German dance: — a kind of dance. Moore. 

GAL-LOP-Al)E', V. n. To gallop ; to move about 
briskly. ilT. J. Quin. 

GAL'LQP-JE;r, n. l. a man or a horse that gallops. 
2. (A/iY.j A carriage on which small gims 
are conveyed by horses. Burn. 

t GAL'LO-PIN, n. [Fr.] A servant for the kitch- 
en ; a kitchen-servant ; a scullion. Halhwell. 

GAl-LO-TAjj^'NIC, a. (Chem.) Noting an acid, 
or the pure tannin of nutgalis, employed for 
chemiem purposes. Shnmonds. 

tGAL'L6w(gan5),i}. a. lL.S.g<Blan.) To ter- 
rify ; to fright ; to scare. Skak. 

GAL'LQ-TVAY, n. A pony or a horse not more 
than fourteen hands high, like the breed from 
Galloway, in Scotland. Milton. 

t gAl'LOW-GLAss, w. An ancient Iiish foot- 
soldier. Spenser. 

GAl'LQWS (gSLl'lu^ [{sW'lus, S. W. P. J. F. K. 
Sm. C.; g&l'l5z/ Ja. R.),'n.; pi. gAl'lqws-e?. 

i Goth. ^ A. S. galga\ Dut. galg\ Ger. galgen\ 
)an. galge ; I cel. galgi ; Sw. galge^ 

X. An instrument or contrivance for hanging 
criminals, consisting of a beam resting on two 
posts. 

2. A wretch that deserves the gallows. Shak. 

3. pi. Suspenders to keep up pantaloons or 
breeches ; braces. J. Isicol Scott, 1764. 

Lexicographers and grammarians are not 
agreed m relation to the number of gallows : but, as 
Hiley remarks, it “ has generally a singular verb.” 
Webster and Smart consider it as singular, having 
the regular plural gallowses. Johnson says, “It is 
used by some in the singular ; but by more only in tho 
plural, or sometirnos has another plural, gallowses.’’* 
Johnson himself writes a gallows. — See Bellows. 

gAl'LQW^— bItTS, (Naiit.) A strong frame 

in the centre of a ship’s aeck, to support spare 
spars when in port. Dana, 

gAl'LQW§-FREB, a. Exempt from being 
hanged. Dryden. 

+ gAL'LOW— TREE, «. The tree of execution; a 
tree used as a gallows. Spenser, 

gAll'— PIPE, n. The duct of the gall. Blackmore. 

gALL'— STONE, n. A concretion formed in the 
gall-bladder or biliary duct. Bra^tde, 

gAlL'Y,®. Like gall; bitter as gall. Ahp.Cranmer. 

gAl'LY, o. a. To frighten: — to harass: — to 
hurry. [Local, Eng. & D, S.] HaUiwell, Howes. 
GAl'LY-WORM, n. See Galley-wokm. Ray. 
GA-LOOHB' [gsi-I«sh’, W.Ja.K.R.% ga-18sh', Sm.], 
n, ; pi. ga-lo'^hei?* [Sp. galocha ; Fr. galoche^ 
1. t A clog ; a woo^n shoe, Chaucer. 

2. A shoe worn over a boot or another shoe 
to keep it dry. Todd. 

GA-LOEE', n. [Ir. ofetre.] Plenty. [Used by 
sailors, and local, feng.] See Golobe. Smart. 

fGAL'SQME (-sum), a. ][See Gall.] Angry ; ma- 
li^ant. ** Gdlsome bitterness.” Bp. Morton. 

gAlt, n. (Geol.) See Gault. ManC'^. 

Q^L-vAN'10, a. Relating to galvanism. DaV/. 
Oalvamc battery, an apparatus for producing kud 
accuimulating galvanism ; the voltaic pile, or voltaic 
battery. — See jittery. 

GAL'Vi^N-I§M, n. A term applied to that species 
of electricity which is developed by the contact 
of different metals, or by chemical action be- 
tween different substances, without the aid of 
friction ; the electricity of chemical action ; vol- 


taic electricity ; — so named from the discoi ei cr, 
Galvam, an Italian chemist. BnimJ, 

GAL'VAN-IST, n. One versed in galvanism. 

I f right. 

GAL'VAN-IZE, l\ a. [f. GALVANIZED ; pp. G VL- 
VANIZING, GALVANIZED.] To ailect by gaUaii- 
ism. 

Galeamzed iron, iron coated with zinc bv a neru- 
Iiar process, by wiiicli it is reudeied leas liable to be 
acted upon by moistuie. The surface of the iron is 
first cleaned by the joint action of dilute acid and 
friction, and then plunged into a bath of melted zinc 
covered with sal- ammoniac. Ure. 

GAL-VA-N6g'RA-PHY, n. [Eng. galvanism and 
Gr. to write.] Electro-metallurgy ; the ap- 

plication of galvanism to engraving, «S:c. FairhoU. 

GAL-VA-N6l'0-GIsT, n. One who treats of, or 
is versed in, galvanism. Wright. 

gAl-VA-NOL'O-^Y, 71. [galvanism and Gr. Idyoj, 
a discourse.] ’ A 'treatise on galvanism. Craig. 

oAli-VA-NOM'jp-TgR, n. [galvanism and Gr. 
(A irpov, a mea sure.] ( Chem^ An instrument con- 
structed for the purpose of detecting the pres- 
ence of feeble electro-chemical currents. P. Cyc. 

GAL-VA'NO-PLAs'TJC, a. Relating to electro- 
metallur^. Smart. 

GAL-vAN'0-SC6PE, n. [galvanism and Gr. cko- 
TTtco, to examine-] An instrument for indica- 
ting minute quantities of galvanic electricity; 
galvanometer. Francis. 

t gAl' V®R-LY, ad. Cleverly; actively. 

GA'MA-GRAsS, n. (Bot.) A tall, stout kind of 
gras's, so productive as to admit of six cuttings 
in a season ; Tripsacum dacty hides. Far7n. Ency. 

t G A-mAsh'JP§, n.pl. [Fr. gamaches.) Short spat- 
terdashes worn by ploughmen; gaiters. Skelton. 

t GAM-BADE', Jt. Gambado. Johnson. 

GAM-BA'DO, n. ; pi. gA)VI-bA^doe$. [It. & Sp* 
gamba, a leg.] A leather case attached to a 
stirrup:— a covering for the leg worn over 
other clothing; gaiters. Dennis. 

gAm'B|;-§QN, n. [Fr.] A body covering, stuffed 
with wool and quilted in parallel lines ; — worn 
under armor. FairhoU. 

gAm'B^T, ) (OmiYA.) A wading bird, be- 

G^M-BfiT'TA, J longing to the family Scolopa- 
cidee. Pennant. 

gAm'BIEE, 71. [Malay.] An inspissated juice of 
a trailing plant found in the Indian Archipela- 
go. 


gAm'BIST, n. [It. gamba, the leg.] {Mm.) A 
performer on the viol di gamba, or viol with six 
strings. Moo7*e. 

oAM'BJTjn. [It. dare il gambetto, to trip up one’s 
heels ; Fr. gambit.) {Chess.) A movement, of 
which there are several varieties, by which an 
adversary is tripped up. This is attempted by 
the first player’s putting a pawn in a situation 
to be taken by the enemy early in the game, 
■with a view to employ to better advantage his 
superior pieces. Stanton. 

gAm'BLE (g&m'bl), V, n. [See Game.] [i. gam- 
bled ; GAMBLING, GAMBLED.] To practise 
gaming; to play for money, or for any other 
stake or prize ; to game. Todd. 

GAM'BLlglR, n. One who practises gaming. Cook. 

gAm'BLING, n. The act of one who gambles or 
plays for money ; gaming. Locke. 

gAm'BLJNG, p. a. Gaming ; playing for money, 
“ Gambling practices.” Cowper. 

GAM-b 6GE' [gani-b6j', S. W.P.F.Ja. Sm . ; 
b5j', Wb . ; gam-bdzh', K.), n. A ^m resin con- 
creted in the air from the milky juice which 
exudes from several trees, especially the Gam- 
boja gutta, of C "Ion and Malabar, which pro- 
duces the coars*^ ’’ind, and the Stalagmites 
Camhogioides, of C^on and Siam, which pro- 
duces the best; — used as a pigment, ana, in 
medicine, as a powerful purge, and so named 
from Caimodia or Cambqfa, in the East Indies, 
whence it is brought. Ure. 

GAM-BO'^I-AN, a. JElelating to or containing 
gamboge ; ^mbogic. LaniK 
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GAM-B5'^TC, a. Pertaining to gam'boge. Wright. 

GAM'BOL, 2 ?. 71. [It. § Sp. gamba, the leg; Fr. 
aamhader^ gambtller, to kick about ; jambe, the 
leg. — Gambol written by Udal, gamoauldJ] [a. 
GAMBOLLED ; jty;. GAMBOLLING, GAMBOLLED,] 

1. To dance or skip in sport , to hop. 

Buais, timers, ounces, pards 
Gambolled bctbre them. Milton. 

2. To jump or start aside. 

And I the matter will reword, which madnesa 
Would gambol from. bhak. 

gAm'BQL, n. A skip; a hop; a leap for joy; a 
frolic j a prank ; an escapade. Dryden. 

GAM'BR^L, n. [It. gamha^ the leg.] 

1. The hind leg of a horse. Greio. 

2. A stick, crooked like a horse's leg, used 

by butchers in suspending a slaughtered «un- 
mal. Rajf. 

3. A curb-roof to a house ; a mansard roof ; 
a gambrel-roof, — Sec Cukb-roop. Bartlett. 

gAm'BREIL, V. a. Totie by the leg. Beau. § Ft. 

GAM-BR56n', 71. (Maniifactures.) A kind of 
twilled linen cloth, for linings. Si7nm07i(ls. 

GAME, 72. [A. S. r/a7}ie7i; led. 

1. Any sport or amusement, > !. . ir r, 

usually as a match for the tria i' ' '•'x ' «> I . x , 
play ; as, “ The game of draughts or of cricket.’* 
“The royal gntne of goose.’* Goldsmith. 

2. Plan ; measure ; scheme. 

This seems to be the pieaent game of that crown- Tcmidf. 

3. Field sports, as the chase, falconry, «Krc. 
Some sportsmen that were abroad upun yaiiu*. VMxtrangp. 

4. All such animals as are pursued or taken 
in the chase or in the sports of the hold or 
forest. — in England, animals appropriated to 
legal sportsmen, as deer, hares, pheasants, t*i:c. 

Btaekstone. 

6. pi. (Ant.) Contests exhibited as fipcctacles 
to tlie people ; as, “ 'rhe Olympic, the Pythian, 
the Isthmian, or the Ncmojaix games.** 

The gamep of the ancient Grecka wore, in their oripflnal 
Inititutfun, xoliKlouw «olmnliiu(i. Hrmtk. 

To make game qf, to make sport of, to ridicule, 
Syn. — See Play. 

GAME, V. n. [l. GAMED ; pp. gaming, gamed.] 
To play at any sport; especially to play for 
money or any other stake ; to gamble. 

Avarice lt««lf doM not calculate strictly whon it gavm. liurke. 
GAME'-BAcj, n. A bag for game. 

GAME'~tJ6(3K, n. A cock bred to fight. Locke, 

GAME’-fiGG, 71. An egg from which a game-fowl 
is bred. Garth. 

GAME'pOl, a. Abounding in game ; full of 
game or sport ; sportive. Pope. 

GAMB^-ICEKP-gR, n. A person employed to take 
care of game. JSlackstone. 

gAmB'— I iA W§, 71. pt. Laws relating to the pres- 
ervation of those animals which constitute 
game. Pol. Diet. 

gAme’-LJISg, n. [A corruption of gambrel . — 
W, gam. or eam^ crooked, and Eng. leg. Ma- 
lofieT} A crooked or lame leg. Todd, 

OAMB'LipSB, a. Destitute of game. Craig. 

gAmb'sqmb (p®m’«um), a. [See Game, and 
SomeJ ProUosome; gay; sportive; playful. 

To whom tlm» BolUl. in like gernmeome mood. Milion. 
GAMB^SQMB-LY (g4im^Bnm-le),Gc2, Merrily s spor- 
tively; playfully; gayly. 

GAMB'SQME-Nfiss, n. duality of being game- 
some ; sportiveness ; merriment ; playfulness. 

Jokneon, 

OAME'STBia, n, 1, One who games, or Is ad- 
dicted to gaming ; a gambler. 

CkHxM fed* to hoop th«lr own contrive, 

On what, on whom, could gmuepteat thrive? Gnp. 

2. t A prostitute. “ Common gamester.** Shak, 

3. A merry, frolicsome person. “You’re a 

merry ganmterP - Bhak, 

n* [A. S. gaming,} The practice of 
staking property, beyond the purpose of mere 
sport, on the hasard of cards or dice ; gambling. 
iShmteff SA(t« s man acntlj, sn4 Isiwsahlinakxisvt, Brmtmi, 

OAM'{NG-H60sb» n, . A house where gaming is 
practised, Chumhirs. 


; pp. G.iMMON- 


GAM'ING-TA'BLE, n. A table at which game- 
sters practise their art. Bp, B&t'keley. 

qAm'M 4, n. The third letter in the Greek alpha- 
bet, con esponding to the English G. Crabb. 

GAM'MA-RQ-LlTE, 72. [Gr. Kdixfiapog (L. camma- 
ricSt or gam 7 iian(s)f a kind ol ciab, and ktOoSf a 
stone.] (Pal.) A fossil ciab or lobster. Smart. 

QAM'MJS-RttSi 71. [L., from Gr Kappapog, a kind 

of crab or shrimp.] {Zotd.) A genus of crusta- 
ceans ; beach-fiea ; sand-flea. Gould, 

GAM'MJpR, 72 . [A. S. geineder^ godmother. Sotn- 

ner. — Fi om grandmother. Knghtley. — Others 
fiom good mother,} An old woid foimcrly used 
as a eompellation of a noinan, corresponding 
to gajfer. “ Old Ga/ymner Gurton.” Drayton. 

GAM'MON, 72. 1. [It. qamboney a big log ; gamba, 
a leg ^p.Jatyion ; Pr. Jamhoyi.} The buttock 
of a hog salted and dried. Drydvn. 

2. [Sec Backgammon.] A kind of playxMth 

dice ; backgammon. Thomson, 

3. Imposition ; humbug; hoax ; cheat. Pw/icA. 

GAM'MON, r, a. [ 2 . GAMMONED ; pp. GAMMON- 
ING, GAMMONED.] 

1. To salt and dry in smoke, as bacon. 

2. In the game of backgammon, to beat by 
throwing otf all one’s men from the board before 
tile opponent has brought his home. Clarke, 

3. To impose upon; to deceive; to hum- 
bug; to hoax. Simmonds. 

4. (Naiit.) To attach or fix, as a bowsprit, 

by means of a rope. Mar. Diet. 

(iAm'MQN-IncJj 72. {Kaiit.) The lashing by which 
the bowspxit is secured to the cut-watcr. Dana, 

gAm'MQT, 71. A sort of incision knife. , Crabb, 

GAM-O-Pl'lT'A-LOtTB, a. [Gr. ynfUto, to marry 
and TTiraXop, a leaf.] (Bat.) Having the petals 
united towards the base ; monopotalous. Gray, 

GAM-O-rH^-L'lAJVFI, or GA-M6l»n'yL-LOfrS 
(131), a. [Gr. yapita, to marry, and tpbXXov, a 
leaf.] (Bot,) Formed of united loaves. Gray, 

GAM-0-SfiP’A-X.OlJS, a, [Or. yapiu), to marry, 
and Eng. sepal.} (Bof.) Having the sepals 
joined together; mouosepalgus. Craig, 

gAm'IJT, 72. ]l.t. gamma ; Sp, gama ; Fr. gamyne,} 
(dJ 22 «.) The scries of notes or tones emnloyeu 
in music ; the scale. Moure, 

f <4 An, i. of gin. Began. — See Gin. Spenser, 

OAnoH, o. cf. [It. ^<?^272e/o, a hook ; Sp. ganeha,} 
To drop from a higli place upon hooks or sharp 
stakes by way of punishment, as practised in 
Turkey. 

Tftko him away, ganch him, Impale him. JOrgden. 

(JAncH'ING, n. The act of dropping upon ho(»ks 
or sharp stakes, — a punishment practised in 
Turkey, Vkirke, 

gAN'D^R, 72. [A. S. gafidra . — Gcr. gans, a 

goose-] The male of the goose. Camdm, 

gAng, V. n. [Goth, gaggmi ; A. S. gan, gatigan ; 
Iccl. ganga.} To go ; to walk, Spenser, 

j>3r An old word, still used in the North of Eng- 
land and in Scotland, 

gAno, 72. [A. S,, Dut., Ger., k Dan. gang*, Sw. 
gang, j*ourney, step, path.— wee Go.j 

1. t A street or road. Johnson, 

It is retained provinciilly In gangway, a pasHatre. 

Todd, 

2. [A. S. genge, a gang, a company.] A 
number of pcnxont»\vh<i go or asaoei.iu* together, 
or are appointed to any partieuhvr servi(*c‘ ; a 
oompany ; a band ; a crow ; a horde. “ A gtmg 
of thieves.” L* Estrange, “ A gang of Maroon 
slaves.” Burke. 

gfgr Except as a;^lle4 to a rompaity of seamen or 
of nearo slaves, it is mostly used in a bad sense, or in 
contempt. 

3. A course or slip in thatching. Ltmdon. 

Synu— See Bann. 

gAno'-bOaed, h. {Xuut.) 1. A pliQli: orbowd 
with cloa» nailed to it, uwd for walking into 
and out of a boat. Mar, Diet, 

2. The gangway firom the quarter deck to the 
forecastle. Bt«m. 

oAng'-^Ask, n. (iNusi^.) A small cask for brinsw 
ing oflf water in a boat. Bimmemm, 


gANG'-DAY^^, 72-;7Z, [A.B. gang-dagas.} Buys 

of perambulation; the time of penimububiting 
parishes; rogation-days. Bosiooiik, 

GANG'JpR, 72, A person who superintends a gniig 
of workmen. Ci'uig. 

GAN-^SlT’IO, a, (Geog.) Relating to the Kiver 
’Ganges. Clarke^ 

GAN'GUON, 71, A kind of flower. Ainsworth, 

GAN'GLl-AC, a. Relating to a ganglion ; gan- 
glionic. — tSee Ganglionic. Clarke, 

GAN'GLI-AL, a. Relating to a ganglion ; gangli- 
onic. Copeland. 

gAn'GLI-AT-ED, a. Intermixed or intertwined. 

Di.llalU 

[ GAN'GId-1'’ORM, ) r-Qj.^ ynyyXiov, a tumor, 

GAN'(;LI-0-KuRM, ) and L./r>7;72rt, form.] Hav- 
ing the shape of u gungUou. Dwiglison. 

GAN'G ri-ON (fiS.nK'file-on, 82), n. [Or. ynyyXbv.} 
[Anat.) A tumor or morbid eulargtummt in 
the sheath of atondou: — also, an enlargement 
in the course of a nerve ; a mass of nervous 
matter, forming a centre from which nervous 
fibi es radiate. Dunylison. Maunder. 

II GAN'tJIjl-O-NA-RY, a. Composed or emvKistiug 
of ganglions ; ganglionic. ClarAe. 

II gAN-(;T4-6n’|(:!, rt. Ridating to, nr partaking 
of the nature of, a ganglion ; ganglial. Jtoyet. 

GAN’tiRl?-NATB (jKtlnff'gre-ndte, 82), a, [f. 
OANOUMNATEJ); pn. <} ANG UES ATI NO, GAN<atE- 
NATED.j To produce a gangrene in ; to gan- 
grene ; to mortify. 


gangrene in ; to gun- 
Brotone. 


GAN’ORIFiNR (gdng'grCn, 82), 71, [Gr. y<tyyptttvn; 
L.gangrwtia *, It. Sp, gangrma ; Vr. gungrnxe. J 
(AM.) The first ’htugc of muitilieaiKui ; par- 
tial death of an urgi.n. Ditng/i.wn. 

gAn'GRKNR (fidn^'KiCn), «. [?. oanork.ni;!) ; 
p/7, gangrening, g t-NGitiONED.) To comipt 
to a state of mortificiition ; to mortify. Btteon. 

gAN'GRBNE, V. 71. To become rnortilied ; to Iom' 
vitality. Ludlow. 

gAn-GRR-nKh'G^INT, a. Tending to mortUiea- 
tion ; b(‘ginuing to putrefy, us living llesh iiua 
diseas<*<l state. Maunder, 

GAN'<>UR-Nor/8 (g&ng'gr^-iifiM), a, Morliti<*d; 
corrupted. Arlnithnot, 

gAnggk (gRng)* 7%. \<,^or,ga7\q. a vein or chan- 
nel; Fr. ywigite,] (Min.) The matrix of an 
ore; the mineral Hubstanee which either en- 
closes or usually accompanies any metallic ore 
in the vein. ( Ve. 

gAn'C^WAV, 77, [Kee Gang.] 1. A tiassage. ff7'n.f7r. 
2. iXaui.) A n.iirow passagf-way ; — particu- 
larly that part of the upper deck which is next 
to a ship's side, between the fore and main 
masts. Mar, Diet, 

To bring to the gangva^. (JYast.) to punish a «*»« 
man, by tying him up in uui gangway and tlupeing 
hini. Mar, Dwt, 

gANG’-WKKK, n. [A.B,gang->umte.} Uogatinn- 
week, when processions are made to luHtrnte or 
Burvey the bounds of parishes. Utrarde, 

gAN’JL, n, A kind of brittle limestone. [Isicat, 

Eng.] Craig, 

0AN’N|JT, rt. [A. R. gmoL} 

(Ormth,) A large aquatic IfPL 

bird of several species, 

belonging to the pelican 

family and to the genus jg mKFmmSF 

Btda i — called also Solan 

goose, Audtdtan, 

Cornwall and Ire- ^ Jk 

land they ar*» catlvd jraanfn ; 
by the Welsh, gan. Pennant. tbahi fMtmwah 

QAH'm».T«R, w. A kl»d of Mnd«t 0 B«. (1^1, 

Bug.} 

gXN'OIo, 7 [Qy. .pUnilor, andi «tb,t 

OA*N^K0'^lf, 1 appearance.] f/eh.) Notittgr, og 
pertaining to. tin order of finhes most of mhM 
are extinct, aiHtingm^hcd b\ thi> angular fonrat 
of the teales arr.’ingt^d Like files and covered by 
a thick coat of enamel. 


#, I, &, 0, t, htvi A, a t 0, 0 , 9, tAorti ^ 9 , UQ, V. V, obttmrti fAEE, FXt, fAst, fAlL{ ftiB, HlBi 
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GA-NOlD'f-AN, a. (Jch,) Pertaining to ganoid 
iihhcs; ganoid. Agassiz, 

GA-NC)ID'I-AN§, n. pi, (loh,) Fishes belonging 
to the ganoid order. Agassiz, 

GANTE'LoPE (gdnt'lsp), n, [^Ghetvl and Dut. 
loopsn, to run, because the punishment was fiist 
iutlicted in that place. :s/ci?mer.] Gantlet; — 
now written — See Gantlet. Fielding, 

GANiyL^T, «. [Sec GANTETorn.] A militaiy 
puuihhmeut, in %vhich iho ci inuii.il, running be- 
tween two files or r.inks, receives a lash liom 
each man ; — a glove. — See Gauntlet. 

GAN'TRY, n. A fxaine of wood on which barrels 
are placed. llmder, 

GAN '55 A, n, [Sp. gansa,"] A kind of wild goose, 
by a lloelt of which a virtuoso was fabled to be 
carried to the lunar world or moon. Bp. Hall, 

^AOL CjSl), [Low L. gaiola; Old Fr gnille^ 
geaulfy goolo ; Fr. genie, — W. geoL] A place of 
confinement foi criminals ; a prison ; a jail. 

Jtjfjy- TIio two forms, fraof. and j«i/, aro both counto- 
naacotl by tlio EnglmU (hcti<»nav5oH, and both aro in 
oomnioii and good uhu , but fraol seoms to bo profoirod 
by most of tlio dictiontuiOK ; jtjt Johnson ways, “It 
IS written oithor way ; but commonly, by later writ- 
ers, — “Grtoi ts the only word in which the com- 
tnnation [of the diphthong ao] occurs, which word is 
much better writtoii jaiZ.” (Smart, 

(jSl), r. a. To imprison; to confine in a 
prison ; to commit to jail. Bacon, 

(JfAOL'-Rl’ttl), 71 , Sec Jail-hird. 

9A(»I/»l)t:-H V'P-ttY O‘‘l'dv-nv'(w-o), n- The de- 
livery of piisoucrs to trial, wIiom; etmdomnalioii 
or aetjuitlal etuouates the prison ; pulit ial ]no- 
C(‘sses or truils collectively ; j.ul-dehvcry..So//M. 

(.LVOl/FjiR (jiiir^r), n. A keeper of a prison; a 
juiler, 7 \<£l(r, 

yrAOTi'-FK-v^iH, w. A contagions distemper oe- 
casionetl by coufiueiueut and cIohc nir. /Vrr//. 

n, pL [Ileb. o.xallaiion.] An order 

of Jesvish doctors, who uppear(‘d after the dos- 
ing of the *ruhnud. IVfuglit, 

(»Ar, ^ [See (LvPij.'l Any opening, hreneh, eh'ft, 

Imle, int<‘rstiee, or vacuity; us, “A gap in a 
fence \ “A great gap in your honor#’* Shtd\ 

To utop a (fnp^ ik, figuraiivdv, to secure a weak 
pomt. — 7'n oUtnd in Me to ataiut, as in a liroach, 
for the didojico ot'sonnithuig. 

Syn. Hiui Rreacii. 

pGAPK (gUp or gfip) (g»p, W,J,F,Ja. \Vh,\ gKp, 
.s'. ; g4p, P, A*. StH, (*, ; gUp or gip, K. /L|, w n, 
[A. Dut# ; (icT.^o/Zht ; Dan. 

gtibe\ Sw* *[L oaukd ; pp, oauino, 

o vPKn.] 

1. To open the mouth with eagerness, ns 
young iiirns do for their food, or involuntarily, 
us from la^situ(le or wonder ; to open the mouth ; 
to yawn. 

Hiic Ntrctcbcjii itngtuft her cyct, I 

Aim) MAki if It iH* Uour t*. i)h«*. 

AN cttUitw Mnlf, 

WhiNiM itmthcrS killed in marclionr fur the prey, 

tinitr fi.r th<^ Ihin) v. hudi thvy liiunt. never find. Jh'ytirtt, 

Th« king {|«i|trd and gaiied upon her witU miicii inMtith. 

1 hjutnu tv, >11. 

2. To desire earnestly ; to rt.nr , — with /lo . 
^*Th'»u who gagW ft/r my estat**.” Jh'gdrn. 

3* lfhnr//,l To be separated, ns the nmVgiuH 
of hivalve shellh when they do not meet ail 
round. Mmmkr, 

T« rth or /lie, to erava; to dstlr# or 
•ovet earfiesity, 

fiyitti A iierson aftd pociin fttwn s)lfwpin«mii ; 
«fNi iitt and ^o<r.*4 ivul) tvntidsr. To iftty/n and 
to atiiri are taken in a had mmisir# *1'o jro/if iinphiw 
fiiiponty or froiia lainiranre , u* i ouimiicm and 
liif)irftini<*nri>. \ ctoivn jyi'siov' . ao itopiid.'iit i dlow 
s/Mruit A lurrMifi f)U««d wiUt {mii 'Jm.u i t on Uio 
ohjinct of hU aditoraftoti. 

jrar* “Tim irrern* ir.tv o> dt** pr.otMei'iiiotii of this 

word (irttd aosnw n- .ui o 1...?.* tlM- cr. .m r n.nitbrudc 
of III# iialiail « lo Oi*' .u th.io che jik'» 

4#r Efiittali ft ’• Tl.- mir.niiivo huf if 

fegiiUf i«oiroo*iati *u «.f tb.-* »#»,!, with th»* Italian 

a {ii)« la boi/K-r ;irMva|i»it '* Thts iironim 

maiiink, Nowoeor, la wall attih«»rtits<«» 

•ml H in eommott l« tlm r U, 

fOAft (ftp tnr Rtph M. h til# (het of ; • 

/own# 


2. {ZosL) The opening between the mandi- 
bles of birds, the jaws of fishes, &c. Braiide. 

The gapeSi a diaciase to vvliicJi cliickens are subject. 

CLailte. 

IJ GAP'JpR (gip'^r o. gap'er), n, 1- One who gapes 
or yawns. 

2. (7cA,) A fish with six or seven bands and 
tail undivided. Boag, 

j| GAP'ING, or GAP'ING, n. The act of yawning ; 
a hiatus. Bacooi, 

GAP'--t66thed (-tdtlit), a. Having spaces or 
interstices between the teeth. Dt'gden. 

GAR, n. [A- S. gar^ An affix or syllable signi- 
fying a weapon ; — thus Fadi/ar is a happy 
wpap07}. Gibson, 

t GAR, V, a. To cause ; to make ; to force, Spenser, 

GAR'A-GAY, n. {OrmthS) A bird of the kite kind, 
a n.itive of Mexico. Craig, 

GAR'AN-0?NE, «. [Fr.] (GAm.) An extract of 
madder made with sulphuric acid. S^nart. 

gAR-A-PA't 6, ft. (Ent,) A bug-like insect found 
in Siouth America. Maunder. 

GARB, ft. [It. 4f Rp. garho ; Fr. garhe,] 

1. t Behavior; depoitmcnt. TTncket, 

riTHt, lor y our</firf). it rnunt be grave and serious. J5. Jotmn. 

2. DrCvSH ; clothes ; habit ; apparel ; vesture. 

“ Their Moorish gnrh,'* IJooh. 

3. Fashion of iliess. Benfiam, 

4. Mode; manner; style. 

Pniistuuns . . . Ix^gan to hvc after the “PorBian t/mh. Thher, 

5. (f/cr.) A sheaf of wheat or any other 

grain. — Rcc G a ube. Johnson, 

(JAHB, r. tf. [Rp. To bind in sheaves, 

[u.] 'ro/lir. 

GAR'n.\(JlE (gar'bw), n. [Of uncertain etymolo- 
gy. — thinks it is strongly allied to Rp. 
garbeaKt to seize, to tear away.) The boweln of 
an auiuial ; the offal ; refuse. Shah, 

GAR'B.y(,>Rl) (gar'bftjd), a. Having the garbage 
pulled out. S/itrwood, 

(iARBE, /i. [Rp. (/Tier.) A sheaf of any 

kind of gram; saidto iei>reK<*ntwuimuer, (^rmg, \ 

GAU'BlflL, ft. Aifianknext to the keel 

of a ship; garbonrd. JSat/<*y, ^ 

t GAR'nim»R, Garbage# Motiimcr, ^ 

t (JAR'iMRIL w. Garbage. Baivrt.l 

ftJAR'BlHn, r. a. To exentoratej to eviscerate ; ^ 
to diHembovveU litmri, 

G AH'ltLH (;!4r’bl% r. a, [It. gnrbellare ; Rp. yaidn- 
lUir\ Vv, grahrtMr,\ [L OAunLKU ; ; 7 >.‘oAn- 
ni.iN<», OAHULKiu “It in certainly derived 
from [Low (Fr.i/crAe), a win at-hlieaf; 

hence gnrberma was a m<*tliH’val word for ii 
thri'shiiig-fioor, anil garhelUti'a was to elear the 
grain from chair, Sir John StodtkiHA 

1. t To t'ieanHe from dross and dirt, as sinm^H ; 
to scpanite, as the good from the bad. Bailvy, 

An t^xprcMMwin biirrnwiMl from gniccm, who 
•re Wild to srarbh ilimr spices, that is, to purify thmn 
from dross and diit.“ tUL PkMip»*» iHciittmry, 

2. Tt> select and cull in order to iiuit a ptir- 
p««e, and thuN muiihito and corrupt the whole, 
to give a false impression of an author’s meini- 
ing. A garbkd itatement.” Sir J* Sfoddftfi, 

Jl#** ** Tills word Is Bswr now used In It# prlmnry 
sansc, »n«l has iiidst'd underKim# this fitriher cltatiRis 
wiiila imro to garble wks to sift for th« ptirposa 
of totsrtiiiR ihn host, it Is now to sifr with • vi«w of 
pifkitiK ih« worst*'’ TVeacA. : 

oXn'nh^R, ft. l. One whe garble*. Swifi,': 

2. An offleer of wreat antiquity of the eity of 
London, eiitpoweretl to inspeot and garble or 
•elect driiga and apicea, Cotraif. 

gXr'BLEi^ (ffir’hls), ft. pL The duat, aoU, and 
filth separated from drtiga and apleea. tVright, 

oXfi’fiOAfiD, ft* (ATotil.) The fir«t plank of a 
ahip fastened to the kM m the outalde ; the 
garWl. Orahh, 

GAU'iiu \ttf) . gTU!^.,\K, ft. (NrnifA The range of 
pi ink ni'xt t»* the kevl on eaoh aid#. ZMeo. 

nrbefUifA 

i»* JlinU, 


04R~ClJ4*‘FAi A genus nf piar.*<! 

found m the islands of the Indian aic-h.iu 
including the celebrated Maiigosteeii tree; — so 
named in honor of Dr. Garcm. M 7 ig, Cyc, 

GARD, ft. [Fr. gardc.l Wardship ; care ; guard. 
— Ree Guaiwj. Jolmson, 

CARD, < 0 , a. To adorn, — See Guaul. Todd, 

II gAR'DBN (garMn or gAr'don) [sAi-Mn, W, J. F, 
Ja. K, Sfti, C\ R. , Kllr'dcn, S, P TFZ>.], n. 
[Ooth, yards, a yard ; Cwr.ga) tc7i ; Gael, qaradh ; 
vV, — Friiiii A. R. ifyrdnn, to gird or en- 

close. Too/ce, -—It. giurdmo , Rp. Fr-,;a;rrfift.] 

1. A piece of groiiTid enclosed aiul plantc'dlot 
the production of fiuits, flowcis, or esculent 
plants. 

God the first garden made, the first city Cain. CovrJrg, 

2. A place particularly fruitful or dtdightfiil. 


Fiuitful Loiiiiiardy, 
The pleasant r/w den of ^rreat Italy. 


Shak, 


taXi’Rflt !»,«•* OhIFr. 

Diaordars Ittmulti npronir* 


I GAR'DEN, r. ft. [a.o ARDEN ei> ; pp, gardening, 
0 A UD ENUD.] To lay out gardens; to cultivate 
a g. 11 den. Baeo7i, 

I GAR'DEWjti. a. To dross as a garden. Cotgrare, 

[GAR'DION, a. Belonging to, or piodueod in, a 
garden ; as, “ Garden vegetables.*' Ash, 

II ojVR'DRN-JpR, ft. One who cultivates gaideiis; 

a horticulturist. Baco7i. 

II G AR'DRN-FLtitV'jpR, ft. A fiowor cultivated iix 
gardens. ixoldsmith, 

GJili-DK'JSTT-A, ft. {Hot,) A genus of plants 
bearing elegant RW(‘et-se(‘nted fbiwerH ; the Capo 
jasmine ; — nainctl after Dr. (iardm, Eng, ((gr. 

II GAR'BEN-ING, 71, The cultivation of gardens ; 
liortieulture. Spectuior, 

11 (JAR'DKN-Li'iRR, a. Without a gardi^n. Clarke, 

IlGAR'DMN-MOULII (-mOld), ft. Mould fit for a 
gardtui. Mart i /net', 

II GAR' DEN-PLOT, n, A plot or plantathm laid 
out in a gardcui. MiRo7i, 

fG AR'DpN-HHlP, 7i, HortienUnre, Shtiftesfntry, 

II gXR'DRN-RTOFI*', ft. Proditee of a garden. .4.tA. 

II gXu'DEN-T 11/LA(^K, ft. Tillage of gardenH, 

II ( J X II ' I ) E \ AV A R M, ft. The prodiwe of ga rden# ; 
giirden-stutf. Mortitner, 

(JAR'DQN, ft. A kind (»f roaeh. <dnrAt\ 

t G Are, or G A TRE, r. a, [A, R. geanrimt^ to pre- 
pare.] To dress ; to adorn ; — to stare. LVi/tiovr, 

fGAllE, ft. 1, Show, hriUianey ; glare, 

la ft. gnrr and thvy wlU run, ritl«s #u<l t#kc jp«4»»* JSegrt t. 

2. Course wool. Bailey, 

3. Gear ; aecoutrements : — n dart, tyriy/ti, 

GAR'-FIhH, rt# A specie# of fish known under a 
variety of xuimes ; the greeubone ; the horn-fish ; 
the iiiaekeiel-gunh ; the sea-nocdle; the sea 
pike ; gar-pike; long-iio.se ; gon-biU ; the sword- 
fish ; Esox behtie, or Bt io7te t nlyans, Varrel, 

Gak’<ian-KY, ft. (Gndlh,) A apedea of duck; 

, Afios' tpu^rgueiluia, Yarreili, 

GAK'llA’inis^tM, ft. [Or, ynfryttgteiibf ; I., gnrgaris^ 
7 /tuM Fr. gmyttrknuf,] {Med,) A wuiih for the 

throat ; a gargle* Umnry, 

OXK’(j \-Ui'/.r., r. a, [Or. ymyopt^M,] To gurgle ; 
to rinse, u.s the mouth and throat, [it.] Buenn, 

gAR'GI^T, ft- 1. A disrnni* in the udder# at enw«, 
•rising from Inlkmumtion of the lymphatic 

glands. Fiitm, Emy. 

2. A distemper in hogs. Farm, Hnry, 

3, A medii iual plant atid berry ; imke ; Pfyy» 

ifflartit drm ndra, / Htnyhsanim 

GAK’GtL, ft. A distemper in geese atfeetine the 
houd, and often fatal. ijnsdon Enay, 

cKH^ahB r, ft* tin gwrpdiot the giilM ; It. 
par^gBarr^ to murmur ; I'l , >r, to 

dabble; tmrnarU* 7\ to g*rg,(ri*'e, to g.. rgb*, •— 
But. gur*trlni\ Oer. — S? ♦• <*. |touE.J 

[f. Gun.M.fr; pp, 

t, To wash* aa th*- »o<ajfK . ur! t.Sr at wUh 
•ome liquor that is kept suipenfM »ml l» agb 
talioA by fnreing Itie breath agaiit^t it. ffnirep. 

3# To play tit Uie ihrtmt ; t«i warble. IFaJI«r 


MiO, UlTi; mbut, Ndif Ii6»i| iOlL 9, l, l, $gfti ir, «» ^ I, hmii §m*i if a$ this. 
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GAR'GIiE, n, A liquor for Tvashing the mouth 
and throat •, gargarism. IViseman. 

GAR'GLJNG, w. The act of one who gargles. Cldrhe* 

GAR'GQL, w. A distemper in hogs. Mortimer. 

GAR'GddSE, n. See Cargoosb. 

GAR'G5t’LE,w. \^t.ga.rgouiUe^ 

{Arch.) A projecting water- 
spout, often grotesquely 
carved, attached to old Goth- 
ic buildings. Frayide. 

GAR'JSH, a. [A. S. gearwian, 
to prepare. ** The verb to gaure^ [found in 
Chaucer^i or gare [in Phaer], which Speight 
and Tgrwhitt explain to siare^ is no doubt the 
origin of qarish.^' RicharcUon. — See Gare.] 

1. Gaudy ; showy ; dazzling ; staring. Pay 

no worship to the garish sun.” Shak. 

Hide me from day's garish eye, Milton. 

2, Extravagantly gay; flighty. “It makes 

the mind loose and gaHsh.^' South. 

gAr'ISH-LY, ad. 1. Splendidly ; gaudily. 

2. Wildly ; in a flighty manner. 

oAR'ISfl-NfiSS, n. 1. The quality of being gar- 
ish; flaunting gaudiness ; finery. Fhrio. 

2. Flighty or extravagant joy. Bp. Tayhr. 

GAR'LAND, n. [Tt. ghirlauda\ Sp. giiirna1da\ 
Fr. guirlande. — L. gyrus, a circle. Menage.) 

1. t A royal crown ; a diadem. Grafton. 

2. A wreath of branches, foliage, or flowers ; 
a chaplet ; a coronal. 

Then party -c< >I(>red flowers of white and red 

She wore to make a garland for Iicr head. Drydrn. 

3. A collection of little pieces of prose or po- 
etry ; a book of extracts. Pm*y. 

4. A thing much prized- Sheui. 

6. ^yaut.) A sort of net used by sailors to 

contain their provisions instead of a locker or 
cupboard, f bright. — A large rope or strap 
lashed to a spar ‘when hoisting it on board of a 
vessel. Dana. 

6. {Arch,) A sculptured representation of a 
wreath, as on the frieze of a building. Britton. 

G A UPLAND, V. a. To deck with a garland; to 
enwroath. B. Jonson. 


GAR'Li\ND-LfeSS, a. 
wr(*ath. 


gAR'LICK-T, a. 
lie. 


Destitute of a garland or 
Shelley. 

GAR' 14 c, n. [A. S, garloac, or garlec] gar^ a 
lance, and lean, a leek. — W. garlic.] 

A strong-scented, edible plant, of the genus 
Allium^ naving an acrid, pungent taste, and a 
bulbous root composed of many small tubercles 
called cloves of garlic. Miller. Loudon. 

Wild garlic, a plant resembling garlic. Johiisen. 

gXr'LIC-bat'ER, n. A cant term for a mean 
fellow. Shuk. 

Containing or resembling gar- 
Hollingsworth. 

GAR'GlC-PEAR'-TRiaB, n. {Bot.) The Craieeva, 
an American tree whose fruit has a strong scent 
of garlic. Loudon. 

GAR'M^NT, n. guar7iiment. — In Wtek- 

liffe we have “ A long namemenV* — See Gar- 
HXSH.] An article of clothing ; dress. 

The peacock, m all his prido, dnea not display half the 
OOtprs that appear in the gttnmnUt of a UriUnli laxly when she 
ti dressed. Addmm. 

GAR'MJIN'T-^ID, a. Covered with garments or 
clothing; dressed. Bd. Rev. 

GAR'NgR, n. [L. granaria", Fr. gremer . — See 
Grain.] A building for gram ; a granary ; a bin. 

Rams and gaTmsr$ never empty. 

GAR'N?;E, V. a. U. GARNERED ; JSgp. GARNERING, 
GARNERED,] To store as in a granary. Shak. 

GAR'NJJT, n. [Iiow L. granaius \ grmum, 9 . 
grain or kernel; It. granato ; Sp. granate; Fr. 

f renat By metathesis of r, aa in garnr (from 
I. gramria) and coarse (from L, trrmsus). Sul- 
livan.] 

1. (Min.) A mineral or gem, of which there 
are several varietleei- mostly crystallized, and of 
reddish color, and consisting of silica, alumina, 
and lime, with a small proportion of oxide of iron, 
and sometimes of manganese or of magnesia. 

The jffanust mma to be S of the oitrbnnde of the 

tnclente. Wmdimni. 


The aamet was, in part, the carbunculns of the ancients, 
a term probably applied also to the spinet and Oriental^uby 

2. {Natd.) A purchase on the main stay for 
hoisting cargo. Dana. 

GAR'NET-BL^KDE, n. {Mm.) A sulphiiret of 
zinc. Ihhlyn. 

GAR'NISH, V. a. [It. guamire ; Sp. guarnecer ; 
Fr. gamir. — A. S. gearwian, to pi eparc. — See 
Garb, GxVRIsh, and Gear.] [e. gaunisiibd ; 

pp. GARNISHING, GARNISHED.] 

1. To decorate with ornamental appendages ; 
to embellish; to deck; to adorn; to beautify. 
The hearse was gcemighed with great escutcheons. 3tri/pe 



garnish the 

gAr'NISII, n. 1. Ornament ; decoration ; adorn- 
ment ; embellishment ; garnishing. “ The gar- 
nish of her dress.” IVhitrhcad. 

2. {.Tails.) Fetters ; — also fees paid by a pris- 
oner on going into iuilto fellow-prisoners. 

3. (Cookery.) Things placed round a dish for 

embellishment. Smart. 

GAU-J^fSH-KK', n. (Law.) A person warned ; a 
party in whose hands money or projierty is at- 
tached by the creditor of .iimthor, and who has 
had warning or g'u nishment not to pay or de- 
liver it. Bxtrrill. 

GAR'NJsn-^lR, n. One who garnishes. Sherwood. 

GAR'Nian-fNG, n. Decoration ; embellishment ; 
ornamont. More. 

GAR'N|Sn-M£lNT, n. 1. Ornament; ejnbelli.sli- 
ment. Bp. Hall. 

2. {Lato.) Warninp^ given to a party to ap- 
pear in court or give information; — a warning 
to a person not to pay money or deliver piopcr- 
ty to another. Burnll. 

OXu'NI-tOIIBjM. [Fr-] Furniture; ornament; 
decoration. ** Garnitures of art.” Addiso?i. 

OA-R66'Kun, n. A vessel used in the Persian 
’Gulf. Ogilme. 

gXR'-PIKB, n. [Bee Gar, and Pikb.1 (Ich.) 

1. A fish frequenting the coasts of Grout Brit- 
ain; sea-needle; gar-tish; HsorheUme. Yarroll. 

2. A very remarkable fish of the frosh-wattTs 
of North America, covered with angular cimin- 
elled scales ; Lepidostvus Lacipede. Agassiz. 

GA'KOVB [ga'rya, IV. P. K . ; gftr'us, Sjh,], a. [See 
Gari'm.j * 


Kosiuubling gurwm. 
GAR'RAN, n. See Garron. 


Browne. 

Johnson. 


gAR'UBT, n. [Old Fr. gtnite, a sentry-box; Fr. 
guente.' — Gael. gaiiot. — According to 

Britton, the Fr. qaritc from the Kug. guards 
and ward, a small tower.] 

1. The uppermost apartment of a house, im- 
mediately under the roof. Brdton. 

2. fllotten wood. Bacon. 

3. A watch-tower : — the top of a hill. [Scot- 
land.] Jamieson. 

GAR'R^IT-PD, a. Protected by, or furnished with, 
garrets. “ A //arrefeti wall.** (*arew. 

oAu-RI^T-KKR', «. An inhabitant of a garret ; — 
applied to an indigent author. Boswell. 

GAR'RJ(f!T-lNG, n. Small splinters of atone in- 
serted into flint walls, or the joints of coarse 
masonry. Sbnmonds. 

GAr'R]^T-.MAs'T|1R, fi. A maker of household 
furniture on his own account, who sells his 
goods to the furniture dealers for the best price 
ho can obtain. Simou>nds, 

gAr'UI-bon (-sn), ». [It. guemigione ; Bp. otmr- 
nicion ; Fr. garnhtm. — D.in. — writ- 

ten hyChaiieer garnisun.—See GarN(sk.]( MH.) 

1. The guard of a fortified place, or a body of 

forces in a fortress. Gios. of Mil. Terms. 

2. A fortified place in which troops arc quar- 
tered for its security or defence. Oamphell. 

3- The state of military defence. Spenser. 

4. Winter quarters* 

GAR'R|-80N (*»»)* [•- OARRieoKED ; pp. 

GARRISONING, OARltlSONlD.] 

1. To supply, as a fort, with an armed force* 
‘^A esBth garriMOfwdhy twenty knights.’* Tedler. 



Cyiin<H*oriix oriatntui. 


2. To secure by fortresses ; to fortify. 

'O’", 

Whu Vf/ I.'(f r (. * ' I I .‘1 ‘ V I!. I - Bryaen, 

3. To place in a garrison. Jlahigh. 

GAR'RON, n. A small horse; a galloway; a 

hobby ; a garran. [Scotland.] Spenser. 

GAR'ItOT, n. [Fr.] 1, (Surg.) A small cjliiidor 

of wood employed to tighten the ciicnl.Ii band 
by which the artery of a limb is compressed. 

Palmer. 

2. (Ornith.) A genus of the duck family, in- 
cluding the Anas glarialis and htslrionira 
of Linnmus; the genus Clungula. Rng. Cye. 

OJiRROTK (war-rot/, Sm. C. If''. ; j;»^u-vr/ta, w. 
[Sp.] A Spanish mode of capital punishuKUit, 
by htr.ingulation with an iron collar, whhdi is 
tightened by m(*ans of a screw. Brandc. 

GAR-ROTE', V. a. To strangle with the garr<jte: 
— to strangle. Clarke* 

OJlR-RTPlsT 'JYJK, 

n, pi. [Ij, garru- 
lus, chattering,] 

( OnifiJA.) A sub- 
family of coni- , 
rostral birds of 
the order Pas- 
seres and family 
Corvidw ; jajs. 

‘Gray. 

GAR-Ril'I4-TY,w. 

[,L. qarridifas ; 
garrlo, to prate ; It. garrnlittt ; Sp. garruUdnd ; 
Fr. garrunte,] Haoil of talking' too much; 
talkativeness ; lotpiacily. Milton* 

Syn. — Bee q'ALKATIVENB««. 

GAR'RU-LGfJH, a. [L. garrnhiH ; Tt. ^ Sp. garrn- 
lo.] 'laiquaeious ; prattling ; talkative. 

Aaa, too, BhlnCH out, and, recminta 

Tru* fratd of youth. 7'h*mmn. 

GAR'Rt>L()Crs-hV, ad. In a garndouR m.'inner. 

gAr'RV-I.gVB-NKHS, n. The quality of heiug 
garn{lt)us; talkativeness; garrulity- Svott. 

GAIl'TtlR, «. [It. giartera', S\). Janrtera\ Fr. 
Jarretit re. — fbu'l. garfan ; W. garths. — Ac- 
cording to Tooke, from A. S. tfyraan^ t<» gird.) 

1. A string, ribbou, or band, by which the 

stocking is h(‘ld unon the leg, Shuk. 

2. The badge of the hight*st order of bhiglish 

knighthood. Brunde. 

3. Th<* principal king-at-arms, who Is herald 

to the order of the garter. finmde, 

4. {Her.) The half of a bc»nd. (*hti'ke. 

Order of the garter, A mditnry order of KtOKiiiiioed 

Instituted by Edward III., the nieruhorM bcinir rcocr 
ally pce^rs and the king <if Kitrhiml rlie clot t , ' .tiif 
called from the garter w ora h> theta as a hadre. 

fiUinlon 

GAR'T^IR, r. a. [ 1 . GA RTKIIKD ; pp. 0 A K I I'.UI NG, 
« VltTHUVlt.] 

1. To hind with a garter. “ He, being In love, 

eoiild not set* to garter hin htne.*' S/tak. 

2. Tt» invest with the order tif the garter. 

GiiotKi* ithtiua tU« l«Md«r of tt»« Ibtu. Wartm, 

GAR'TeR-ElHH, w. (feh.) A fish with 11 long 
bmly and an elongated snout, of the gfiom 
/.t'pidtqms. Gtdthmithn 

O.Kr’T§R-HNAKK, ». (Hetp.) An American ser 
pent; Bntaima sirtnlis. Vraig. 

gXrth, n. X. [W. garih.\ An enclosure; % 
small field; n yard; a garden; a erofn llai- 
cak) ilnlhuTii. 

2. A hoop nr Imnd. (Hoca!.) llMwrU. 

3. A dsxn or wear in a river for rniehittg 

fish. Simmomitt 

», The owner of an open wear 
where fish are taken. Oaip* 

gA n. [t..] A pickle used by the mielenli, 
made of theaUlsor bimtcl ofthetitnuy, or » pickle 
in which fish him been preserved. CAumhers. 

oAs [gMs, «. IT. P. B. r. Jm. K. &m. x A.l ». f 

pk «Xe'R^» [A. B. past, breath, stdiit; Put. 

oerst ; Oer. ^ Dan. grnst ; Bw. gust ; Oer.* It., ^ 
Bp. gas, gas; Fr. i/iox.l (Chrm.) An seHform 
fiuicf; A tenn .ipplh'd in alt pfrui mcntl} cl 
fiilidsor «lrs frinu j»tm*»spli^ *t** t«r. 

THa imrfi pm wm finl taMisflid Ills iNnMtJy Vti 
Xlflwefii. flMMSia, 
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gAS-A-LIER', n. A gas-burner for a private 
apartment, Simmonds, 

GAS'-BUllN-^IR, n. That part of a lamp or brack- 
et from which the gas issues; the beak or 
mouth-piece of a gas-pipe. jETom. 

GAs'CQN, 71, (^Geoff.) A native of Gascony in 
Fiance. Toiler. 

GAS-CON’-ADE', n, [Fr. gasconnade\ ‘‘from the 
Gascons^ a nation eminent for boasting,” John- 
50/i.J A boast ; bravado ; brag ; vaunt, iiwift. 

GAS-CQN-ADE' V. n, [t. GASCONADED ; pp, GAS- 
CONADING, GASCONADED.] To boast ; to brag ; 

to bluster. JoJvneon, 

gAs-CQN-AD'ER> One who gasconades ; a 
blusterer ; a boaster ; a braggart. Qw. liev. 

GAS'CROMB, 7%. [Gael, cas-croin.] A long, nar- 
row spade with a projecting foot-piece, in use 
among the Scotch Highlanders. Ge^it, Mag. 

GA-SE‘{-TV, n. The state of being gaseous ; na- 
ture of gJis. P. Cyc. 

GA§'E-OtJS, or Sm . ; ga'z^- 

Ss, li. O, B . ; yasoso ; Sp, 

yascoso ; Fr. Having the form or qual- 
ity of gas. hamj. 

gAs'--pIt-T^;R, w. a workman who lays pipes, 
and fits burners for gas. Sim7ti07ids. 

gAsII, a. [A. S. haooajiy or geliaoran, to hack or 
hash, contracted into yacrmiy and the c softened 
to c/i or s/i. Richardaon. — Fr. hacJier, Skhiner.'] 

S i, GASHED; p/3. GASHING, GASHED.] To CUt 
.cep, so as to make a gaping wound. 

Stnfaininff witlx blood, all ovor ymhed with w'oundii. PhtlHps. 

GAHII, 71. A deep cut; a gaping wound, Shak. 
GA.stl'FfyL, «, Full of gashes; hideous. Quarks. 

GAh‘— h. A hollow cx'Undrical vessel, 
open at the bottom and elostMl .it the top, sus- 
pended by connt(*ri)i)is(*s in a tank of water, so 
that it may bo filled with gas introduecd by a 
central pipe, and the gas afterwards distributed 
by proper pressure through tlu' gas-mains which 
convoy it for ser%'icc ; a gasometer. P. Oyo. 

gAH-I-PI-CA'TKJN, «. The act or the process of 
converting into gas, U'^riyM. 


gAh'I-EORM, a. 
form of gas. 


[It. yu.ujb7'me,] Having the 
y. Brii. ReiK 


gAh'i-KY, 7 j. a. [Kng. gas and L./ar/Oy to make ; 
li.tfmijieareA To convert into'gas, or aeriform 
fluid, by comfnuatiou with caloric. IVriy/U, 

gAh'K^IT, n. 1 * A small cord or piece of 

plattial stulf by which the sails, when furled, 
are kept close to the yards or gjiffs. Dima. 

2 . {Mttrhinrrg.) Platted hemp used for pack- 
ing till' pihion’ of the steam engine and its 
pumim. Brandii. 

gAH'KIN.^, n. pi. {Gtmoigney Todd.] 1 . Wide i 
hose ; galligaskins. B/mk. I 

2 . PuckingH of htmip. Sim/nofids. \ 

(-lit), n. Light pnalneed by the 
comt»nHtion of gas, particularly by that of earbn- 
retted hydrogen gas, Jodrvll. 

gAh'-MALV, n. A large iron pipe, by which gas 
is distributed from the uiannfaetory to dillerent 
hieuUties in a town. IShnmiml% 

GArt'-Mfc-T^R, M. [Bng, gas and Or. fdrpfiry a 
measure. J An instrument attnehed to gas- 
works, or gas-pipes, which nHcertains and reg- 
isters the quantity of gas that passes through it; 
a gasometer. Pnmtis, 

>•* l^ng. gm and Or. g/r«o*, a 
uieusure ; U. A Hp. gmofnrtro ; Fr, gazoM 'irr.'] 

L An instruiitent for measuring gas ; a gas* 
meter. Prnfwis. 

2. A reservoir in gas-works, int«> which the 
ptirtfitii gas is receivinl ; a gas-holder- Bmnde. 

f-TRYi «»* [U. ^ Kp. gasomstrim; Fr. 

1. T\w mt of measurltig gasi^s. Draf/h, 

2. Tht selenee which treats of the iistwrc and 

property of gases. Mumdvr. 

gA'* », (Eng. tfoji and Or, to 

bv'h' i! i. \ n apparatus Tor indicating the pres< 


ence of bi-carburetted hydrogen gas in build- 
ings, mines, or other places. Bimmonds. 

gAsp (12)j 13. n. [From gapSy by the insertion of 
5. Bkimier. — Sw. gispa ; Dan. gispsy to gape ; 
Gael, ospagy to gasp.] [t. gasped ; pp. gasp- 
ing, GASPED.] 

1. To open the mouth wide, as in catching or 
convulsively emitting breath ; to pant. 

The flick for air before the portal gasp. Dryden, 

2, To long for; to desire eagerly. Swift. 
“ Who , . . gasped after their liberty.” Spectator. 

gAsP, V. a. To emit, as breath by opening the 
mouth wide ; to brhathe convulsively. 

I lay mo down to gasji my latest brcatli. Di'yden. 

gAsP, n. Act of opening the mouth, as in catch- 
ing or convulsively emitting breath. 

.At Hie last goap, in extremity. 

gAsP'JNG, 71. The act of one who gasps. Clai'ke, 

gAsp'ING-LY» ad. With a gasp. Byron. 

gAs'-PIPE, It. Metal tubing for the conveyance 
of gas. Sinmiofids, 

GAS'— RfiG-y-LA-TQR, w. An apparatus for equal- 

izing and regulating the flow of gas. Sinwionds. 

gAs'SJNG n. {Manufactures.) The process of 
singeing not, lace, &c., in order to remove the 
hairy filaments from the cotton; — performed 
by passing the material between two rollers, 
and exposing it to the action of a large number 
of minute jets of gas. Slttittionds. 

GAs'-STOVE, n. A stove heated by gas, for cook- 
ing or^ for other purposes. Simmonds. 

gAs'SY, a. Relating to or containing gas ; gas- 
eous*; inflated. Blackwood^s Mag, 

t G Ast, 1 ’. a. [Goth, geisan. — A. S. gasty a ghost.] 
To make aghast ; to fright ; to terrify. Shah. 

gAs'— tAr, n. A species of tar which distils over 
in the manufacture of coal-gas ; coal-tar. 

Sini7nonds. 

t GAs'TlgJR, t3. a. To scare. Btmt. uj FI. 

GAS'^’flR-O-POl), n. (Zofll.) A molluscous ani- 
mal ; one of the GasU'ropoda. Brands. 

gMs-TK-r6p* Q- l)jdy 7%. [Gr. yaerfipy the belly, 
and 7r«r»5, trocSo';, a foot.] \y.ord.) A class of uni- 
valve niollusks, having a fleshy disk under the 
belly which serves them as feet, as the snail. 

Brande. 

GAs-T^-RoP'O-DQfrs, a. {Zofil) Belonging to 
the Gastiropoda. jiratide. 

GAsT'NftSS, n. Fright.-— Sec Ghahtnere. *S7icAj, 

gAh'TRIC, a. [Gr. yamfi^y the belly ; 1m. gastcr, 
gnsteriSy or gastri; It. ^ Sp. gasfnvo; Vr.gus- 
irifput.] Belonging to the stomach. Chafnhers. 

Gastric jutecy (Pkys.) a fluid aocretod l>y the stom- 
ach, and dssontial to the process of digestion. j 

CSAs'TRI-Clfl^M, n. gasirieumo ; Fr. gastri’- 
cisme.\ {Med.) A thcoiy which refers most dis- 
eaups to disorder in the digestive pa^.sagc*s, or 
gastric region. Dunglinon. 

(JAH-TRTl'Q-G-I-ITst, n. [L* rnstety gastriy the 
belly, and hqmty to spciik ; It. gastrtloqm ; P'r. 
yastrilopw.) A ventriloquist. Jittid. 

a. Speaking apparently 
from the belly ; ventriloquous. [r.j uhainhtrs. 

G^H-TRTl/O-aUY, n. The act of speaking ap- 
parently from the belly ; ventriloquy. .Jamtrson. I 

GAH-TRI'TJS, n. [Gr. yatn^Hy the belly.] (Med.) 
Inflammation of the stomach. Brands. 

«As'TR<>rfir*E, n. [Gr. the belly, and 

KiilTity hernia.] (Uea.) A hernia in the stom- 
ach. Dunglison. 

GAB-TttC)-i)i!rM'|-^, n. [Or. yasr^p, the belly, and 
i^Lvffy imin.1 (MerL) rain in the stomach ; the 
atomach colic. Hamiltofi. 

o'^a-TRf^L'Q-^Y, n. [Or. yaerijp, the belly, and 
a dificoiiniet Sp. gadrol^a\ Fr. gmdrth* 
h^.] A treatise on the etomach. Mtmmier. 

OAfl^T!t<>MAN*CJY* n. [Gr. the belly, and 
p^tvriUy ditiimtion; It. ga^rmtamia.'] 

1. Divtuutiiin by words Issuing, or seeming to 
issue, flrom the belly. Brame. 

SL A species of dirinaldoA by means of glass«« 


or other round transparent vessels, in the centre 
of which certain figuies are made to appear by 
magic art. Brands. 

t GAS'TRO-M^TH, n. [Gr. yaarrTjpy the belly, and 
pvOiopai, to say.] A ventriloquist. Jtiloufit. 

GAS'TRO-NOME, n. [Fr, gastronome.J An epi- 
cure ; a gastronomer ; a glutton. Sir. W. Scott. 

GAS-TRON'O-M^K, 71. One who delights in good 
living ; an epicure ; a gastronome. Sir W. Scott. 

GAS-Tltg-NOM'lC, ; gastroTiomiqiie.] 

GAS-TllO-NOM‘l-OAD, j Relating to gastronomy; 
epicurean ; gluttonous. Qu, 

GAS-TR0n‘O-MIST, 71. One who delights in good 

living; a judge of the art of cookery. Thackeray. 

GAS-TRON^Q-M Y, 7%. [Gr. yaarpovopia ; yaart/p, 
the belly, and a rule ; It. Sp. gastrono- 
7niay Fr. gastronomie.il The science or the art 
of good living ; epicurism ; the pleasures of the 
table. Qu. Mev. 

gAs'TRO-POd, 71. A molluscous animal. — See 
Gasteeopod. P. Cyc. 

GAS-TR5P'Q-DOtrS, a. (Zoal.) Belonging to the 
Gasteropoda ; gasteropodous, Owen. 

GAS-TROR'A-PHY, n. [Gr. yoffr^p, the belly, and 
a seam ; It. <Sr Sp. gastro7*aJia ; Fr. g astro- 
rapkie.l (Sio'g.) The act of sewing up aVound 
in the belly or abdomen. Sharp. 

GAS TR5s'CO-I>Y, [Gr. yacr^p, the bellv, and 
v/foTrfw, to view*; !>. gastroseopie.'] (Med.) An 
c.xamination of the abdomen m order to detect 
disease- Scudatnore. 

GAS-TR6T'0-MY» ti. [Gr. ynarfipy the bclly, and 
To/xx), an incision; ripvfayto cut; It. tSr Sp. 
t7'otomia ; Fr, gnstroiorme.'] (Stog.) The act of 
cutting open the belly or abdomen. Palmer. 

gAs‘— wA-l’JpR, 7%. Water through which illumi- 
nating giis has passed from the retorts to the 
gasometer ; — used as manure. Sinunonds. 

GAb'“WORKS (-wUrks), 7i. pi. The manufactory 
at which coal-gas is made, including buildings, 
machinery, and apparatus. Simmonds. 

t GAT. The old preterite of get. Got. — 8ec Get. 

GATt.TI'gHJ^, n. pi. After-leavings of tin. Wmle. 

GxVTE, 71. 1. [Goth, gatro; A.S. geaty geety gat ; 
lyMU gade \ Sw. {jata\ Gael, //co/«.J ' A large, 
door, as tlu^ gate of a city, castle, juduce, or other 
larm^ building. “ The of York,’' Shak. 

2. A frame of timber upon hinges, giving en- 
trance into an cnchmod ground, as a garden. 

3. An avenue ; a passage ; a path ; a way. 

Tht* iifttuml gam and of the hUMKl, J^hak. 

4. A frame of timber which stops the passage 
of wat(T, as in a dam ; a flood-gate. 

6. {Ftmnding.) The gutter or hole through 
which the molten xnctal is ])ourcd : — a ridge m 
a casting which has to he sa\vt*d mf. Snntnomk. 

6. {bt the Scriptures.) Power; dominion. 
‘‘The gates of hell shall not prevail against it.” 

Muft xvi. 18. 

7. [A. 55. gat.) f A goat. [Rcotlnixfl ] Spensrr. 

4fiii>‘**Tho wtird gair i» einpli)yt*{l sviumyniniihly 

wirh street in many towns of England ; a», in 
bury, wlme there an Abbey FowgatCy and a ('xnito' 
gateP BriUss. 

gAT'^IB, a. Having gates. Toung. 

GATE'-hDOhk, «. 1. An entrance to a park ; a 
lodge. IVeale. 

2. A house erected over the gate or gates In 
a dam, aquedtiet, Ac. 

GATI-VL^HR, a. Having no gate. Poibk. 

<jATK **• lessee or eolleetor at a 

toll-gntel Simmfsnds 

2. The porter at a park lodge, Simmtmds. 

3. The attendant at a swing-gate on a rail- 
way crossing. Simmonds. 

gAte'-VEIN (-vAn), «* The tsm mria ; tht vein 
which conveys the blood to the liver. Bacon. 

oATE‘-WAY, n. A way through a gate, or the 
gate Itself. Johnson. 

OATlPfSl, p. a. [A. 3. gaderiun ; 
fier. g&ttem ; Icel. gamta.} [L uaTEKitnii ; |f 
OATiiitHXNa, oatheheo,] 


mIck, miti NOt, »6 ni tOu. flttit, k6lb.~7, 9. i, t. *V*>' «>> S> l> 
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GAYETY 


1. To collect ; to bring or draw together ; to 
assemble or to accumulate ; to muster. 

Qatheryx:^ the fhignicnts that remain, that iiothin^be 

I will gather all nations against Jernsalcm. Each. xiv. 2. 

2. To select ; to cull ; to sort. 

Cast up the highway? gather out the stones, Jsa. Ixii. 10. 

Proserpine, gathering flowers, 

Herself a fan or flower, by gloomy His 

"W as gathei cd. JUi Iton. 

3. To collect logically ; to learn by inference ; 
to infer ; to deduce. 

The reason that I gathey he is mad 

Is a mad tale ho told to-day at dinner. Sha^. 

4. To pucker, ns needlework ; to plait ; to 

contract into small folds. Todd. 

5. To acquire; to get; to gain. “ "B-e gathers 

ground upon her.” ^ Dt'yden. 

6. To win ; to bring into the same inteiest. 

Yot will I gutliei others to him, besides those that are 

gathered unto him. wi. 8. 

To gather breath, to have respite from calamity. 

gATII'IIR, V, w. 1. To collect; to assemble; to 
come together ; to muster. 

There gathered unto him from Jerusalem a very great 
multitude. 1 Eadr. vUi. 91. 

2. To increase ; to grow larger. 

Their snowball did not gather os it went. Bacon* 

3. To be condensed; to thicken. 

Think on the storm that gathers o’er your head. Addison. 

4. To generate pus or matter. Johnson. 

gATH'^IR, n. A fold in cloth; a wrinkle; a 
pucker. 

The length of breeches and the gathers, £hul\tir<u, 

G Atii ' ^ R- A-JB LE, a. Tliat may be gathered ; dc* 
ducible. ’ Godwin. 

gATH'^R-.?R, n. One who gathers or collects. 

GATir^R-iNG, n. 1. The act of collecting. “ The 
gathering of the customs.” 2 Maec. iv. 28. 

2. A collection ; an assembly ; a meeting ; 
as, ** A political gathering. 

3. A charitable contriljution. 1 Cor. xvi. 2. 

4. Generation of pus. Decay of Piety. 

gAt^TEN-TRBE (gat'tn-trs),n. A species of cor- 
nelian cherry. Johnson. 

fGAT'-TddTHBD (-tbthtl, a. [SceGoAT.l Hav- 
ing a goat*s tooth ; lustful. Chaucer. 

oAyB'-IilNB, n. (Naut.) See Gob-line. Dana. 

GALUCHE a. [Fr.]* Left; left-handed: — 

awkward ; clumsy. RogeU 

oAu'chb, n . ; pi. Oaucjsos. [Sp.] One of the in- 
habitants of the pampas of South America, of 
Spanish origin, leading a life of wild indept'nd- | 
ence. Ency. 

G A tTH, n. [L. gandium, j oy . Johnson . — Past part, 
of A. S. gif an, to give ; gaved, gav^d, gard, gaud, 
Tooke, — Icel. gaeda, to adorn. Todd. — Dut, 
gadm, to please* P.icJiardson.'] An ornament ; 
a toy ; a piece of finery, [u.] SJiak. 

gAUD'ED, a. 1. Decorated with finery. Chaucer. 

2, Colored. “ Gauded cheeks.” i^hah. 


GACJ'D]g;R-Y, n. Ostentatious luxury of dress; 
finery. Pageants and gander y,^* Paeon. 

cACTD'FtJ'L, Joyful: — gaudy, [n.] Clarke. 
oAtr^Dl-LY, ad. In a gaudy manner; showily. 

gAu^DI-nF.SS, n. Quality of being gaudy ; show- 
mess ; tinsel appearance ; tawdriness. nHiitlock. 


GAUD'E^JSSjC*. Without ornaments, [n.] Clarke. 

gAI/'DY, a. Showy; finical; gay; flashy; taw- 
dry ; ostentatiously fine. 


CcMtly thy habit as thy purse can btiy. 

But not cxprubHcd in mney : rich, not gtatdgx 
For the apparel ott proclaims tlie man. 
Syn. — See Finical. 


Shak. 


gAu'DV, n. A feast ; a festival ; a day of plenty. 
A word used in the university.” Johnson. 

Ka furely m«y be contented with a Hast d«y, that Is sure 
of a gamv to-morrow. Chegm. 

gAG^DY, V. a. To deck with ostentatious finery ; 
to bedeck ; to adom* [r.] 

ir M«y-dsy mirth 
our youmi and maids, 

»r otfire . Somf^. 

gAuf'FSIR, e. a. To crimp ; to curl, W. Bney. 

oAup'FJ^R-Ing, n. The net of crimping, darks. 


Kot half w tbs 

All wreathed andnbanded 
Ai these stem Asteess in a 


gAu^JE (gaj), V. a. [Low L. gagga ; Fr./etwycr.] 
[t. gauged; 2^. GAUGING, GAUGED.] 

1. To measure, as a cask, barrel, or other 
vessel, with respect to its contents. 

2. To measure with regard to any capacity or 
power; to estimate. 

The vanes nicely gaxtqed on each side, broad on one side, 
and nairow on the other, both which mmistor to tlie nrogrch- 
Bive motion of the bird. Bcr/iain. 

6AUOE (gaj), M. [Fr.ia««e.] 

1. A measure by which the contents of a cask 
or other vessel is ascertained. 

2. {Physics.) An instrument for measuring 

the state of a phenomenon. Brande. 

3. (^Xaut.) Position both with respect to :iu- 
other ship and to the wind : — number of feet a 
ship sinks in the water. 

I 4. if^tech.) Any instrument used to measure. 

5. The breadth of a railway. Smart. 

The broad gauge is seven feet ; the narrow 
gauge, four feet eight and a half iiiclios. Hmmontht. 

6. {Manufactures.) The calibre of a gun ; — 
the size or dimensions of metal wire, Simnirmils, 

Gauge of way, {Railroads.) the width in the clear 
between the rails. 

GAUGJK'A-BLB, That may bo gauged. Tucicer. 

GAUG13'-'C0CK, n.; pL GAX^OB-COCKS. A cock 
placed on the front head of a for 

the purpose of ascertaining tho h** g u. oi the 
water. Buchanan. 

GAUGB'-pJSn-NY, n. The foe paid for gauging 
wine. ' Cntbo. 

gauge n. The diameter of a cylinder 

whose altitude is one inch, and its content equal 
to that of a unit of a given measure a term 
used in gauging. Brande. 

GAXJQ%R (gSj'cr), w. 1. One who gauges; an 
officer appointed to ascertain the contentvS of 
hogsheads, pipes, barrels, Stc, Marvel. 

2. {Manufactures.) An instrument used by 
leather-cutt'ers. Simmonds. 

gAuG'INO, n. The act of one who gauges ; the 
art or the science of measuring vessels or casks, 
as hogsheads, barrels, vats, &c. Brande. 

GAUG'INO-R 60 , n. A rule or rod used in gaug- 
ing casks and other vessels. Ash* 

gAUU, [L. Gallia.’} {Oeog.) X. An ancient 
name of France. }Votfon. 

2. An inhabitant of ancient Gaul, Blair. 

gAul'ISII, a. {Geog.) Relating to ancient France 
or the Gauls ; Gallic. Johnson. 

gAult, n. A name in the east of England for a 
series of beds of stiff blue or black clay and 
marl ; — written also g<dt and golt. Lyell, 

GAum, n. a, [Goth, gaumjan ; A. f». gyman ; Teel. 
gaum.} To understand. [N. of Eng.] Brackett. 

GAUNCn, V. a. See Ganch. Blount. 

II GAUNT (gSLnt) [glint, W.J. F. Ja. Sm. R . ; gfiiunt, 

P.], a. [A. S. getoanian, to wane, Skinner, 
Tooke. “Nothing is more common than the 
substitution of g or gu for the Gothic to ; as in 
guard from ward\ gxmraniy from imrrantyi 
and why not gaunt from want ? ” Bvllimn.} 
Thin ; slender ; lean ; meagre ; emaciated ; 
lank ; attenuated ; thin. 

O. how that namv boftts my eompouHlonl 
Obi < Jaunt aiMl trntint in Immup old* 

Within iiJf 'sriid* hiitli a todiiMK, IkhC; 

Ami who .tIMtttiiif from incut that is not gaunt! JSkak. 

GATTNT'L?;t J. F. Sm . ; 

aawntl^i, P* Ja.}, n. [Fr. ganie- 
kt \ gant, a glove.] 

1, M«A) An iron glove which 
was formerly worn oy cavaliers, 
and was thrown down in token of 
a challenge. 

A icaty fftnmtUU nfm, with ^dI» of Qaun n«t. 

Muit ^<>v» thlii Iwttd. .VAodr. 

2. A long glove worn by ladies. Simmonds. 

See Gantlet. 

7b or tkrm ieum ^ gasmtlet, to challsnis, — 

To take nja tks gwmtkt, to accept a cliailetigs. 

0AUNT'L9T**5n, p. a. Protected by a gauntlet, 
as the hand ; gloved. Clarke. 

I GAUNT' LY* Leanly ; slenderly ; meagrely. 

oAur, n. A Persian priest. Guthrie. 



gAuZE, n. [Sp. gasa ; Fr. gaze.} A very tliin, 
slight, transparent stuff of silk or Inioii, suicl to 
have been first made at Gaza in Pah'stinc, 
whence the name. Brande. 

gAuze'-l66m, n. A loom for weaving gauze. 

gAuZ'Y, a. Relating to, or like, gauze. Smatd. 

GAVE, from give. See Give. 

GAV'^L, 1. Ground. [Local, Eng.] Jl/brjfmrr. 

2. A toll ; a gabel. — See (jIabkl. Johnson. 

3. A sheaf or small quantity of grain reaped 

but not tied up, Forby. 

4. A small mallet used by presiding olfice’rs 

to attract attention and preserve order ; an em- 
blem of authority. Bhepard. 

tGAV'EL-ilT, [Eng. qavel, tribute or rent, and 
hit, in the sense of liindor. BurriU.\ {ling. 
Law.) A kind of cessavit, or scizuw* of land for 
the recovery of rent. WyUshaw. 

GAv'^h-KiND [prtv'<-l-klml, S. W. J. F. Sm.; 
pu'vcl-kind, w. [A. S. gafel, a tribute or 
thing due, and (*yn, kin, or Aynd, ofFspiing ; i. e. 
something due to all the ellildren or Uiinlred, 
Spelman. — A. S. gi'f, give, cal, all, and cyn, kin ; 
i. e. given to all the kin. Lmnhard. — Eng. gar el, 
and kind, llmgrare,} {liitg. Law.) An old 
English custom, peculiar for the most part to 
the county of Kent, whereby the lands of the 
father are <‘qtuilly divided, at his death, among 
all his sons, or the land of the brother among 
all his brothers, if he have no issue of his own, 

U ITtslmw. 

GAVR'hfltJK [gav'lJSk, Jti.\ Sm.; gttv'- 

15k, K.], n. [A. S, gafeloc, a javelin. | A sp<‘ar. 
IJaUiicell. An iron crow or levi*r. Ifrockctt. 


GA'Vl-/\.h, n. (Xo’d.) A species of crocodile, 
having very long and narroiv jaws. J*. (h/c. 

gAv'1-lAn,?i. {Ornith.) A speeies of hawk found 
in the Philippine Islands. U’riyhf. 

gAv'QT [pUv'vt, P. J. U\ IVlh Ash ; pijt-vftt', Ja. 
Sm . ; pa-vot', A^], n. [It. yarotta ; Mp. yarvta ; 
Fr. garotte.} 

L’ a kind of liv<'ly daiu'c. .'Irbathnoi. 

2. {Mas.) A pi<*i!e of duneing muKir now ob- 
solete. n tmier. 


(jAw'BY, 71. A dunce; a fool; a blockhead; a 
gawky. [Local, Eng.] Holloway. 

oAwn, n. Kec Gaud. Todd. 


gAW'-fOu-ROW, n. An oblique furrow, Loudon. 

gAwk, n. [A. S. g<rc,s. cuckoo; Gcr. gauch; 
Dan. gitto ; leel. gaukr ; ^iw, yukA 

1. A euekoo. Johnson. 

2. A foolish or awkward felhnv; u booby; a 

gawky. Brtindc. 

GAW'KY, n. [See Gawk.] A tall, ungniuly, 

stupid, or awkward person ; a clown. Todd. 


gAw'KV, fl. Awkward; img.iinly; elownlsh; 
boorislu “ Tull, awkward, iindyatcAy.” Pitumnt. 

gAwm, V. a. fiee Gaum, Johnson. 


gAWN, n. [A corruption of gallon.} A small 
tub or lading vessel, [hoeul* Eng.| Jo/mson. 

gAwn'TRKK, n. [Scottish.] A wooden frame 
for beer casks. Vmig* 


GAY, a. [It. gtHo; Fr. ged. “Perhaps from 
gaudeoP Mtnsheu.} 

1. Gaudy; showy; flashy; finical; ostenta* 
tiously fine, (>haumr. 

T« hare rotpret ta him Ihtt waortth thi pap ctulhins. 


A h«*yy of flilir wnmrn riehly pa# 
In anU wunttm drvw. 




mitm. 


2. IJvely ; cheerful ; merry ; jiwiiil ; sprightly, 
BipHnSa umlM, arul all the warld wm« yttg, /'itjM. 

8yn. - Bm rnuBRFUL, Uonvivial. 


foAv, m A decoration; an ornament; an rm<» 
bellishment* VEstrange, 

GAV'A-rlNR, n. (CAem.] A suhslaitee obtained 
from the bark of gualacum. HohipH. 

0AY^0|*AN«, ft. A vessel of Anam with two or 
three masts, and lolly triangular suil-i. Ogtiido. 

GAY’H-ry, «. [Fr. 1, The qnaUty of 

beltig gay or gaudy ; finery ; sbow. JhAnemw 
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2. Liveliness ; cheerfulness ; mirth ; merri- 
ment ; jovialty ; joyousness. 

The gayety of you& tempered with the gravity of 

Gayety is to good-humor as perfumes to vegetable fra- 
grance. The one overpowers weak spirits, the other recre- 
ates and revives them. Johnson. 

Syn.~ Gayety is in the manner ; joy in the heart. 
Gayety is opposed to .mdness ; joy to ffnef, MiHk and 
mcrrunnit «ire noisy, gayaty lively, and all are tran- 
sient. Cheerfalncss is more moderate and more ha- 
bitual.— »oo Joy. 

G A Y'LTJS-SiTE, n. {Min.) A mineral composed of 
nearly equal weights of carbonate of soda, car- 
bonate of lime, and water ; — named after Gay- 
Limacy a celebrated hVench chemist. XJ7'e. 

OAY'LY, ad. In a gay manner; with gayety, 

t GAY'N gsa, n. Gayety ; finery. Bp. Ball. 

t G A Y'HOME (ga'suin), a. Full of gayety ; merry ; 
mirthful ; joyous. Mir. for Mag. 

GAY'-YOU, 71. A narrow, fiat-bottonicd fishing- 
boat much used in Auam. Ogilvie. 

GAZE, ??. 71. [Gr. ayd^oiJiatf to bc astonished, or 
rather A, S. grscaHy to sec. Jo/i/ison. Perhaps 
the Xleb. to see.** 7hdd.'] [t. oazki) ; pp. 

(lAZiNo, (lAZKi).] To look intently and earnest- 
ly, as from wonder, or admiration, or terror ; to 
stare. 

Flsccd on the fruit she gazedt which to behold 
Might tempt nlouo. Milton. 

Syn.— See Gape. 

GAZE, ?). a. To view steadfastly, [it.] 

And ytnvd awhile the ample sky. MUUm. 

GAZE, 71. 1. Intent regard ; fixed look, as of 

terror, cjigerness, or wonder; a stiire. “ A 
lov<»r*s urthuit gaze** Spectator. 

2. Th<‘ ohjeet gazed on. 

of my iuivnuos tlio soorn and onze, Milton. 

GA-ZEE^IIO, n. A sort of suiujner-houHC so «on- 
trivi‘<l UH to atfind a view of the surrounding 
country ; — a word of trivial coinage.** 

fGAZE'pOL, «. Looking intently. *Uhtzrftd 
men.** Spetiher. 

GAZE'-UfiOND, > 1 . A hound that puraues by the 
eye rather tluin by the scent. "fkkelL 

GA-ZEI/, 7i. See (iAZV,hUli, GoUlnmUh. 

GA-ZEIA.E', n. [Kr., \ki 

from tlie Ar. — - It. gaz- jaf 

zeiitt\ Sji. gazeUt.\ HjHK 

(Zo'A) A Hiualljhwift, 
and elegautly-fonued 
speeii*s of iiiitidope, 
funutd for thi' neeti- 


j covered with grass, for lining the faces of para- 
pets and works formed of earth; a sod. Brande. 

GE. [Goth, ga ; A. S. ye.] A particle often pre- 
fixed to Anglo-Saxon verbs, participles, and 
verbal nouns. 

We have since altered it from ge to y, which yet we seldom 
use la prose, but sometimes in poetry for the inci casing of 
syllables, as when we say ywntten, ycloped, and the like. 

Verstegan* 

OE '.dGJ/(gS'a), n. {CJiron.) A Turkish cycle of 
twelve years, each year being denoted by the 
name of a different animal. 

jgop The day is also divided into twelve parts, or 
ffeaffhSf each of which is distiiiguiahed by the name 
of ail animal. Craig. 

t ^EAL, V. n. [L. geloI\ To stiffen with cold ; to 
congeal. Part?iencia Sacra. 

^EAN, 71. [Fr. guigne.l (Bot) A kind of wild 
cherry. Loudon. 

GEAR, 71. [A. S. geanoa, or geara^ furniture, 

clothing ; gca7*wimiy to xirepare.] 

1. Furniture ; accoutrements ; apparel ; dress ; 
habit; ornaments. 

Array thyself In her most goigeous gear. Sjmnser. 

, 2, The traces, harness, or trappings with 

which a beast, as a horse or an ox, is furnished 

> for draught. Dry den, 

I 3. t Business ; affairs ; matters. 

Some liui inlohs villager 

Whom thrill keeps iij) about liis i uunti^ gear, Milton. 

4. Warlike accoutrements : — goods; riches; 
property. IHcotland.] Jayniastm. 


4. Warlike accoutrements: — goods; riches; ^E-f-'^T'i-NATE, r. a. 8: 7i. [/- 

property. [Hcotland.] Jayniamm. pp. gki.atinating, gki.atinat 

5. {yaitCj Hopes, block.*?, or other appurte- into a gtdntinous substance, 

nances belonging to a vobscl; jears. \\7'iglit. , i n-. r m a .. 

«. Gouung. J«00 G.^ux.-o. > -I-NA / XJ- P- 

To dress; to put on gear. Rai/. «. [L. to eom 

GEAR'iNti, 71. {Maehi7i- ^ gelafina^ gelatine; F 

c/ 7/,1 Any series of wheels tianspaieut substance obtained 

working into each other fy water the soft and thc‘ solid p; 

to transmit motion ; gear. / as the nmseles, the skin, the eti 

Francie. ligaments, t<ui(lons, and nuunbr 

ti«fiA'H(»N .(SB’sn), «. jng^u solution, when cool, a trr 

wonderfur*"''* .Slower! l«h.«iaM.Bl..c..n.l.i«.i»rc«ri<.i..i!,n.i. 

yflAT, n. [Corrupted from Jft. Johnson.'] 

{Founding.) *rho hole through whicli the metal ‘ ^ * i-ituious. 


funutd for tU?' neeti- 
liar lustre and soft e.x- 
nn^Haion of its Iurgi‘, I \ 

Sark eyes. Brande. I 

^ ai't oir g»/ing;ji fiMul 

look; new, Spenner* c.iHtiUsjH .tm&trfO. 

IJAZ*fc;R, n. One who gazes. SptmMer. 

tG.iZ'ET [s.t/'cl. Sat. ; IK], n. 

\ \'t neti.m worth about tiire«* 

farthings, or lA cents. Matntinger. 

<; .\-/f.'J'TE'(«|*jrAt*)*it. [It. gnzzettn; Vr. gazette.] 
A newspaper. ‘ LarAe. 

i* said to derive ita riattte flrtun a 

Vifiiettnn rolii, whlrb whs the price tlmt wan paid for 
a dyoitt of inp'ihffffiro. 

!n Gn at Rriiaia and Ireland, tha ntma la at»- 
piled to an olHnat newspam^r putdiaM ineaehof tlm 
ibis«i rapttaU in the rnutn! Kmirdom, — lamdoti, 
FrfltfthurKh, and Ihildin, in which lejtal and atat# 
nitiiriM are mitiro*,! b\ i.iw to be imhlivM lor Kouaral 
mformat lott* Mosmo.i./,. 

OA-ZETTE', n a, [E o k/v n ki» ; /ip. OAZKrrt.NC>, 
I) AXKTtrj).] To puhllsh nr insert in a gazette. 
** HU promotion U gazriied** TtM. 

i 0 tZ EER'i ft. L A writer nr a publiaherof 
news. /inww. 

2. A tinwapaMr ; n jpEaiette. BurJIee. 

3. A geographical dtotlimary. BrnmAf. 

GA/.’Eva«.f4Tf'iGK, It. A person gaitd al with 
<.rn . — an ohjcei guyed at. Bp. IlnW. 

ai.yA.v* fri tAw . h. IK K /a. ; tra-aana*, It. 
.S.V*, j. H. ll V.j (fWI,) A iwrf nr piece of earth 


runs into the mould. Mojron. 

i?i-lR'ER-lHir, n. Ree OiiniKUirtn. 7*od(L 

^E-(JAR.(ilN*l./\N, n. [Gr. y»/, the earth* uiid 
u crab.) (Zo*’J/.) A crab of the genus 
(i‘eeareinus\ the hiud-erub. Smurf. 

/-A 7 'J^JK,7t.pl. { ( bvwV/i ,) 

A siih-f.iuiil\ f)f birds of tho 

orcl<T SeanHoreH und family , 


Pieida'*, gretoi wood-jieek- 

crs. iiray. /' <3P^‘ - 

gEgk, n. [Ger. geck\ Dan. 
giek \ Rvr. gtiek,] 

1 . 1 One* easily deceived ; ^ 

a fool ; a dupe ; a guU. »S7irtA. GHeua ftavwi'nf. 

2. Rcorn ; contempt. [ Local, Kng.] Broekett. 

t GfttJK, t\ a. 1. To cheat ; to trick. Johnnon. 

2. To show scorn for. Brm'kHt, 

«fc<’KT>, t*. ; pi. [Raid to l>e fVom the 

sound of tl»‘ animurH voire. Maunder.] {llerp.) 

A name applied to a family und to a genus of 
saurian reptiles with leaMiko exnmuslonH at the 
toes, enabling them to elinih whUh and eeilings. 

Vim />er Uot^m. 

GEi» KITE, «. A cryKtallifie, fibrous min- 

eral, found near Oedr^^ in the Dyreiiees. Dam. 

piilft, e, th [A. R. getgan, to go.] [/. of.kd ; pp. 
oitatKn, oK»u.] 

L To agree. [lAical and eollomiial.] Fmhy. 

% T<» ttfi or turn to th«* off-Hlue; gehoj — a 
term usea by teamsters to their tram. Branda. 

m See Oeah. Todd. 

IiIEehE, n. pi. of goose. See Ooohk. 

Alluvial matter on the aurfaee of land, 
not of revent origin. Mttmder. 

n, [Hob. tjjrr valley of Hlnmm, 

of the sons of llinnom, Ae. Gfieiii'oe."— Or, 
fiiprH ; L, grhtmtm . ) A valley im the south of 
Jormalernf whero certain idolatrous JFews liad ! 


sacrificed their children to Moloch; — thence 
after waids held in abomination. 

Cal met. 2 Kings xiii. 10. 

The pIcaRant valley of lliunom, Tophot thence 
And black Gehenna called, the type ot hell. Jfilton. 

JBfir* Into this valley carcabses of animals and 
malefactors were thrown, and tiie sewers of the city 
were emptied, while perpetual liros wore kept up to 
consume the noxious matter, and prevent jiostiloiitial 
effluvia. Brande. 

GEII'LEN-ItE, w. {Min.) A mineral found in 
small f?ray or yellowish crvstnls, in Tyrol; — ■ 
named in honor of (Jehleti, ilio ehcini''t. Brande. 

^E*ri6, V. 7t. defective. To go or turn to the off- 
side ; to gee ; — a term used by teamsters. 'Jhdd. 

^E'lNE, n. [Gr. yjj, the earth.] Vegetable earth, 
or mould ; the soluble brown mutter which may 
be extracted from soils by the action of water; 
humine. Iloblyn. Ih'andc. 

GEK'KO, 71. A species of salamander. Goldsniith. 

GEL'A-HEE [jfir5t-l>l, IF. J. F.Ja. K. Sm . ; je'lo-bl, 
S. )\], a. I Fr., from L. gelu, iec.] *rhut may 
he eong(‘!iled; coiigealable : — that may b(* <»ou 
vcrLctl into ,1 jelly. BaUeg. 

^EL-A-Tlp'jp-Norrs, a. [Fn^?. gelatine and Gr 
yivvtm, to prodneo.j Prodiudng gtdatine. 

<7t'lati{/rnonH Ruhhtniioc is «<> wMih'ly diiliiHcd the l) 0 d>, 
that it uonlil csetiihit the entire shape of the pi tncipu) oiyniiH, 
even if all othoi eonstitiients weic ueiuiratcil. /-'«//■ t 'nr, 

9E“EAt'i-NATE, 7\ a. 8: 71. [/- ohl.vtinatkd , 

pp. GKLATINATINtJ, (JK hATlN ATKI>.] To chuilgC 
into a gtdntinous substance. Iro 

71. The process or tlie act 
of changing into gelatine. Ci^aig. 

^EE'A-TIne, 7?. ^ [Ti. geh, to congeal ; geht, icc j 
It. S\). gelafina, gelatine; V'v. geitifine.'] A 
tianspaieut substance obtained bv bmling with 
water the soft and th(‘ solid part-, of animals, 
as the muscles, the skin, the cartilages, bones, 
ligaments, tendons, and miunbranes, and form- 
ing in Kolntion, when cool, u tremulous mass of 
jt‘Uy. Fre. 

Iw’muhiHR, glue, and Dive are varkniM furiim otgrlntinf. 

<,JEl4'A-TlNE (ID) [jidVtEi, K. Sm. lVf}. \ jtllV 
tlu, X Gelatinous. Deivtum. 

<,iEE-A-Tl.N'l-EoUM,«. [ Eng. i/eA/fme and L. /)>r- 
///^/,'f<»rm.| Having the form of gelatiue, (Yarke. 

^il;i-EAT'l-NlZE, r, tt. 8: n. To make or beeome 
gtd4iUnou.s; to gtdatiuate. Mutotder. 

^JKh-.\-Tl-No*El, n. pi, {y.otd.) The gelatinous 
polypi. 

t^f^i-LAT^l-Nufr?, a. (It. Rp. gelntintm)\ Fr. 
grliitinitu.] ll.ixiio' the'nalure gelatine or 
jell); \isi'ous; stitfund eohesiM*. 

GEhP, r. a, [Ger. geitrn, or gelzen ; Dan. giltkr ; 
Svv. gtdtt.] [/, oi.i.iinu ar tiui.x; /jy/. (iiiuu.No, 
unr.i>Ki», or tiUM.j 

1. Tocuhtrate; to glib; to emaaculate. Tusser. 

2. 'I'o deprive {»f any essentia I part, S/mk. 

3. To cleur from any thing immodest, or lia- 
ble to objeiuiou ; to purgt*. Beuumant. 

f jGELIb w. [Goth, .y A- R. gi/d; Diit, ^ (rer. geld ; 
li'el. gflldi.] {/.ftir.) A payment, tux, or’ trib- 
ute ; a mulct or line, BurrtU. 

eE|J>'A-REE, a. 1. That may be gelded, 

2. Liulde to pay a g<‘ld, or lax. /h<m7/, 

n. One who gelds ^ireastrute'*, Uudthms. 

n. ['* I suppose brought from 
iiueldeiiand** J>dt>ihtm.\ A marnh .shrub, u 
speeioH of Vihurinoa\ I'ihursHifn apuia*;-^ 
eidbsl uIho tin* snoirdmlidf rc. Morfimer 

GliLE'I.NO, n. 1. Tbt* act <»f eastrating. HVIvon. 

2. An animal eastrated ; — purticuturly up- 
plied to a rust rated horse. F* Kf*ax. 

9fX'in S. IV. J. F. Ja. K. Sm.% lid, F.j, 

«* I L. gelidm ; gsM, to congeal ; ice ; U. 

« Rp. 5 re/iVI(ji.J Kxtremely cold, [w.) MorsUm. 

n. Extreme oold. [h.] 

(;El.*|D-NEEE, It. Extreme cold, [h.] Boiling. 

9l:i/I.Y» [Fr.^IrV.J Any vUconn body ; ioU 
ly. — Ree Jf m. i.t. Ikgdm* 

: n. [Or. yrAdw, to laui|^* ood 
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GELSEMIUJVI 

aKOTcicay to view.] Divination by means of 
laughter. Roget, 

n. [It. gelsomino, the jasmine.] 
(JBot,) A beautiful climbing evergreen shrub 
with fragrant yellow flowers. London, 

f jSBLT, n. 1. [See Geld, c- a.] A castrated 
animal; a gelding. Mortimer, 

2. tfSee Gild, v, a.'} Tinsel; gilt; — used 
poetically, for the sake of rhyme. !Spo?iser, 

jSELT, i, &jp. from geld. See Geld. 

(jSm), n, [L. ^ It. gemmae Sp. yema, a bud ; 
Fr. gemme, — A.‘S, giniy a jewel, gem.] 

1. A precious stone used for ornamental pur- 
poses; a jewel. ** Gems set in gold.” Chaucer. 

Full mony a gem of purest ray serene 

The dark, unfathomed caves of ocean bear. Gray, 

2. {Bot.) A bud. Dryden, 

V. a, [L. yemmo. — See Gem, n.] [i. 

GEMMED ; pp, GEMMING, GEMMED.] 

1, To adorn, as with jewels ; to jewel. Lovelace. 

2. To put forth in the form of buds. 

l.vt *n d " OP t-pp<» pnd spread 

'j' , ■ . I • . ■’ I .1 0 )ii' .'■! i. or (/emmec? 

'1 ,11-. • )i . Mxlton. 

lejgl-MA'RA, n, [Chald. "iTan, perfect, complete.] 

The second part of the Talmud or commentary 
on the Jewish laws, i. e. completion. Ckambers. 

jG^)-MAR'IO, a. Relating to the Gemara. Smart. 

^JEM'—BOSSEI), a. Adorned with gems. Clarke. 

n, [L. gemellus.l {Her,) A pair ; two 
things of a sort. Todd. 

a, [L. a twin, 

and pariOi to liring forth.] Bearing twins. Bailey. 

^L~rIng, n. A ring with two or more links ; 
a gimbal. Brewei'. 

a. (BoZ.) Doubled; twin; in pairs; 
binate. Loudon. 

t ^fiM'l-NATE, V, a, geminOy geminatns\ 
gemmuSy twin- born.] To dfouble. B, Jonson, 

^fiM'I-NAT-jpD, a, {Conch,) Doubled, as the 
strios on some shells. Maunder, 

t^feM-l-NA^TIQJ>r, n. ^,geminatio,'\ Repetition; 
reduplication. Bacon, 

W, Sm, C. ; jSm'o-n^, P. Ja, 
iC.],'«. pL [L., ZwJtVw.] (Asjfro/i.) The third 
sign or constellation in the zodiac, which the 
sun enters about the 21st of May ; — so named 
from the two bright stars, Castor and PolliiXy 
contained in it, the former being that which is 
furthest to the west, and the latter that which is 
furthest to the east, Jirande, 

a. [L, geniinus.’l Double. Browne, 

t n. Twins ; a pair. Shak, 

gUgM-MA'CEOyS r-shys), a, {Bot) Pertaining to 
gems or leaf-buds : — like gems. Ogili in, 

(^&M'MMyn,pt [L.] {Bot.) Leafy buds, 
as distinguished from alabastra, or 
flower buds. Loudon. 

74, A depository for gems 
or jewels; a jewel-house, Blount. 

t ^Sm^MA-RV, a. Pertaining to gems, Browne, 

GfiM'MAT-JgD, a. Adorned with gems, jewels, 
or precious stones. Blount 

Gi^M-MA'TIQN, 74. [L. gemmatio ; Fr, gemma^ 

tion.) {Bot.) The state of budding: — the ar- 
rangement of parts in the bud. Gray. 

^EM^MP-oDs, a, \L.gemnmWy gemmuy a gem; 
It. gemmeo,} Pertaining to, or resembling, 
gems. Pennant. 

^IpM-MlF'KR-O&S, a, [L. gemmifir ; gemmay a 

f ern, and/<7ro, to bear.] {Bot) Multiplying 
y buds, as vegetables* Roget 

and 


a, [L. gemma, a gem, 
pario, to bring forth ; Ft. gemmi^^e.J 


1. Producing buds ox 


* ox gems, Crado. 

2. (2hdZ.) Endued with the power of propaga- 
tion from the growth of the young, like a bud 


from the parent. 


Maunder^ 


t 74. The quality of being a 

jewel : — abundance of gems, Bmley. 
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GEM'mCle, 74 . [L. gemmula ; gemmay a gem or 
bud.] 

1. (BoZ.) A small bud; a bud of mosses; 

a plumule. Gray. 

2. {^ZobL) The embryo of a radiated animal 

at that stage when it resembles a ciliated 
monad. OM>e74. 

^^M-My-LlP'jpR-O&S, a. 
mule, and ferOy to bear.] 
mules. 


[L. gemmuluy a gem- 
{Bot.) Bearing gem- 


GEM^MY, a. Resembling gems. Thomson, 

fGfeM'OTE, or J 05 -MOTE' rgSm'St, Ja , ; j5m'6t, 
ijL. ; |e-ui6t', Sm, C.], 74. [A.S.oemoi ; metan, 
gemety to meet.] A meeting ; assembly. Chambers, 

GEMJ^'BOC, n. 

[ZooL) A heavy, 
stout animal be- 
lonjpng to the 
family of ante- 
lopes, and inhab- 
iting the open 
plains of South 
Africa, Bug, Cyc. 

qtE *Jsr4y 74. [L.] 

( A74«Z.)Tho spate 
included between 
the eye and 
the mouth ; the 
cheek. Brande, 



Qemsboe (.Oryx gascUa'). 


^5-NAppe', 74. A worsted yarn or cord used in 
the manufacture of braids, fringes, Am. 

Shnmonds, 

OEJTDARME (zlian-da.rm'), 74. ; pi. OENDARMESy 
or aR^s e^ar:\teh, [Fr.] One of the Freiuili 
military body called gendarmeSy formerly a kind 
of heavy cavalry, at present a body of arin<‘(l 
police. [France.] Braiide, 

^giV-DAR'Mg-RYj n. [Bv, gcnc^rmcrie.l 

1. t A kind of heavy cavalry in Francc.<Sy77//)(^, 

2. The collective body of armed police iu 

France. Burnet, 

9jBN’'D 5R, 74. [Or. yivotiy race; yfvvdw, to ; 

L. genus ; It. gemre\ Sp. genero ; Fr. genre.'] 

1. tKind; sort, “Ii 4ve will supply it [the 

body] with one gender of h(‘rbs.” Shak, 

2. Sex, male or female. 

Svz and gender are qualttii>s which l)clnnff to BuliKtanccu. 

A, iSmitfu 

3. (Gra7n.) A distinction made in words, 
usually by some change of form, tt) note tt dif- 
ference of sex, or a aitlerence of elassilicatiou 
according to some property analogous to that 
of sex. 

9^ftN^U5R, r, a, [i. gbndeiibd ; pp, oendbuing, 
(JKNDH 11 KI).] To beget; to produce ; to engen- 
der. [u.] 2 Tim, ii. 23. 

n,74. To copulate; to breed, [r.] Shak, 

IV, P, 

J, F. Ja. Sm , ; S. H. K, R, i\ 

Pir6.], a. [Or. ym«Aoyt«dc ; It. ^Sr Sp, ^eww/o- 
; Fr. ^mMhgique^ I*<*rtaining to geneul- 


. ... . 

ogy ; as, ** A gtmoalogwcU tree, 

II ad. 

cal manner. 


In a genealogi- 
Ilarringfon, 

0KN-5-Ai/0-<,jTst, 74. [Tt. ^ Sp. genenhgista ; 
Fr. gi'nraloifiste.) One who is versed xn *g<*ne- 
alogy. WfJpole, 

GI5n-5:-Al'0-^I2;r, r*n. 
of descents. 


To relate the history 
Vraiy. 


W.P, F.Ja, Sfn. 
C,; j8n-9-»llVJ9, F. K, H. »*. (Or. 
ytpfaXcyla; ytvtdy descent, and X^iyo^y a aiscemrse; 
L., It., & Sp. geneahgia ; Fr. g^nt’^alogie,] 

A, A description of the .stock, line.igc, or ped- 
igree of a person or family ; a list of ancestors ; 
a pedigree* BumH. 

2. The art or the science of tracing fantilies 
to, or from, their aneestors, 

3. A successive series of families. 

8a all Inm«l wm r»el(on«d by ffnutatngiem, 1 t%ran, la. 1. 

Syn.-— Is tli« history of tlw descent of 

a family, or of a fanntyV peUtyret or Hetegt. PsdU 
gree and Hneaye are fha Hn«*s of deeemnt triced to sn 
ancestor. Write a genmlegyi fraee a yM^se or 
lineago. 

^feN'3-AlU3H, »* 


GENERAT.LY 

and JpYW, to be first.] A chief of a family or 
tribe. • Black, 

§IEN'Jg;-RA, 74 . The plural oi genus, — See Genus. 

GEN'JPR-A-BLE, a. [L. generalnlis; generOy to 
beget.] * That may be generated. Bailey. 

^j&N'JglR-AL, a. [L. goneralis ; gemtSy a kind; It. 
generate ; Sp. ge^ieral ; Fr. gmeraL], 

1. Belonging or relating to a wdiole genus, 

class, or order; ecumenical; of, or p('rt.'iiiimg 
to, all of the kind, race, or family ; — opposed 
to partialy or special y as, “A law ; 

“ The general cause ” ; Genera/ gric\an(U‘s ” ; 
“ General doom,’* Shak, ** The general resur- 
rection of the dead.” Joye. 

2. Belonging or pertaining to the great(‘r 

number or portion; common, hut not iiinv<*r.sal, 
“ It is too genet'al a vice.” Shak, 

A writer of tragedy must certainly adapt hiius<’lf more to 
the gmoral taste. Mtmm. 

3. Not restricted or limited t.o any thing par- 

ticular ; vague ; indefinite. “ Jjoose and gen- 
eral expressions.” f t atts, 

H(’r cpltai»h«. 

In ghttoring golden dminctcm, express 

A gcnvral piaisc to her. Naik, 

4. {Bot,) Applied to an organ investing eer- 

tuiu parts of a plant, each of which bears an or- 
gan of a similar description. Uenslow, 

Grneral .^ssnnbhjy a representative lauly having 

lem.slativo i>ow(»rh,*aml auflmnzed to enact laws ui 
behalf of Home c«imimuujy, eliiirch, (»r state, — Hen 
eutl Courts a lejn*.l.iti\e ln»d>.— (inuntl iKsue 
is a pica that at once denies the \\ iioliuleclariitton, 
without otlVrhiR speciul matter to (*viule it. It is, in 
cruitinal cases, the pUsaof /n»7 guilt it, Himiurr. Gcrt- 
rral offirrrsy (JItl.) all tifllcers nlnwe file rank of 
colonel. Caniphi'll — Oeneittl teririy (hogk.) a term 
winch IS made the sign of a gmutral idea. Ltmdm Enty, 

Syn. — OenrnU is a stronger term than cemmwa, 
and lK‘ars th« same relation to unirrr/utl as tlu> greater 
part to the wdiole. A general rtile has (uceptmns ; n 
viueerMtf rule has none. General ineludeH tho majtir 
ity ; ttnirert^nly every oiio. Thi* general or piildir gi*od 
or welfans iho general ox e.immnn opinion or report ; 
a general or very ntensiee circiiliuion ; an irumeiiNitl 
council, m^deneral is a popular term ; general custom. 
Geinne is scieutdic,aml relat<‘s to the genus or Kind ; 
as, genene diireroiico. — Hee t’tuUMON. 

n. 1. Tho whole ; the total; that 
vvhieh eiunprises uli or the gr<*at<‘r iiart. 

In |«irtieuliu« onr knowledge Is’ginii, ami io upreiwls Itnelf 
by degrees to tn «• rule, Irn'le, 

2. fThe public ; iioople at large. 

The pln>, I reiiieniber, pleuMal not the miltiont ‘iwiui 
caviarir to the ttewiai, 

3. An otiicer whose authority is c«(‘x tensive 

with some larger sphere of duty ; as, ’I’lie gen» 
cral of an orovr of inonkH,” Stnttrf, 

4. {Mil.) Tluj chief commander of an army; 

— a beat of drinus aerviug for a signal to a 
whole army. Mil, Ency^ 

In, generaty in tho main ; for the most part , gidier 
ally. 

9E.\-eil-Al.d.'S'.‘^l-M6, n, (It.) X. The eom- 
mimder-iii-eliief of a large army. 

In c«iH* of any foreign Juvjwlioi. th** kiior v^nn !•• b** ^rewicr- 
alimtMi, t<» vouuniinti the pcnidt' (or th. ti ow n Umthm, 

2. The eommander-iii-chief of two or more 
armies of different natioiiH mitteil under one 
bead. Ghs.uf Mti. Ttrms. 

^JEN’-pit-.^L'l-TY, «, [F#, f/t nern/itn, ; It. genr- 
rtilifa ; Sp, gene rtf lititld ; Vr. ip n* ratii> . | 

X. That which i« general nr not sperlHc*. 
♦*Hufh iteneraUtin ns are apparent to men of 
the weakest (uiiieeit.** tUmket, 

2. The main body; the hulk; the greater 
part. “The ijyewerofiif^ of mankind.” Adtii*oH. 

9i:n- \ #». [Sp. y. /♦/ /vi/k < ’ ; 

Fr tft tu rtt/i>attuif,\ The act of j** to t owinx;. 

G.tftttU h tk# act uf e«mer*tiii"S«neg antler a rwm- 

IWnit UMtti 'J. vi'mi * h)M*N H/ii'ihv oi '.ttit" |H4al wMrti w« 
abitt,ru«'t frum viudt o( tlofn, and aUu'U ttiit tuu.n i»<t 
aervtw ti» imticaia, tl b,,", '<>. 

u.-i'/.r., r. a, [Tt, gemmHuttrtii 3p. 
gettt r.ttf;:ftr'y I*V, yi mm/ttffT.) (Z. olncjivL* 
V/.rit ; pp, or.Niiit vM/iso, n.| To 

extt‘nd from pirtieiihtis tt» ipnnemtf s to inctud# 
in general propostttoim ; to reduiie to fi Itetiua* 

Oil. iiinpi.. (rf’ ,i:t, {ndiViMittl U >rf>* t, 'i 
canrcpimn. and thrr»by it>. maum* M Ut.' ludoid.ta »* j'*, 
eruiULti, 

ofi, X, lit genemh eomimiiily, 
udiially, or extonaivoly, Iml not ooivtirKiny. 


mn’dauce of gem». Bm%y. 1 »* [Or* yfwd, dfvoont, I udually, or extofiaivoly, tmliiot oi 

A, ft f, Oy G, fy ftmg; X, ft, t, 5, 0, ft, short; 1^* It Q. Vt Y* ohsemrs; fA*E, FAl, FAsT. FAMUj nh% 
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GENIUS 


You ■will generally find they [had people] bcffon hy nesf- 
locting the Sabbath. Gilpm. 

2. In a general manner ; in the main. 

speaking, they have been gaming ever since. Swift. 

^KN'JgR-AL-NiiSS, w. The state of being general ; 
commonness; frequency. ISidnei/. 

^KN'jgll-AL-SHiP, n. The office, conduct, or 
management of a general. 

Your gcneralshij) puts me in mind of Prince Eugene. 

wkisnitfh. 

^EN^ljlR-Ah-TY, 71 . Tho whole or the greater 
part; generality, [ii.] Ifale. 

CjiiftN'IjJR-ANT, 71. [L. gmerOf generam^ to beget.] 

1. {Math.) That which generates, as a circle, 
revolving on its diameter, generates a sphere. 

2. ^'hc power which generates ; the begetting 

or productive power, Glativille. 

<^KN^5U-AnT, «. gonerante.'] Generative; 
begetting; pioducing; procreant. Pei'rg. 

^■iKN'IglR-ATK, ?>. rt. [Ii. qetUTO^ gmemtus It. 
grnemt'P^ Hp. <fenvi'ar\ Fr. — See Gen- 
'd Ell. ] [t. a EN EIl.VTEI) ; 2 >p . O EN UllATlNa, GEN- 

E RAT ED.] 

1. To beget ; to procreate, as animals. Aliltmi. 

2. T'o produce ; to form ; to make. 
\VIitttp<’«<»ma’.sohylc muHtlilu*wi»oc/«’«^’ma'milk. ArtmtAwt. 

a. Producing. 

At ifmeratin.si' Htir, or JisfiLrc, (Gnim.) one which 
produces anorluir ti;;uro. Ciahh. — Grnt'iatmir t,i)uinly 
or toMc, (Jlfw'f.) tliat tone which, on being htiuck, as 
on a HLrini;cd instrunioiir, prodticoH la connection w ith 
it two oTlier tones, iiaino.y, its twelfth and Us sovon- 
toeuth, fVarmy. 

^ii'JN-pR-A'TIQN, 7t. [L. grnmUh ; It. geim-a- 

ZW7U * ; Sp. ///’/n tutrian , bV. gthhh'ation,] 

1. 'Hk* aet of gtuieraling creation, Milton, 

2. I’hat which is gmicrati'd ; progeny ; otf- 

Kpring. Shidi:, 

3. A single sneeesNion in natural descent. 

I, the Dol'd thy <lud,rtmn.jcnl<nu«<}o(Uvi«itinfftlu‘inhiuUy 
of the iuihcrrt uauii the ctuhlmi unto the thud and foiiitii 
(/' iinitfioiti of thciii th.it hiit4> me. Kr. XX. X 

4. Tht* p<n)pl(‘ of the same ago or period. 

Kavrt yourw'hes tVom thin untoward fAwmOViw, 

5. A family ; a race ; a stock ; breed. “ Thy 

moth(*r *H of my gmvration,” Shah, 

0, {Math.) i'lie formation or production of a 
geometrical iigure. 

Byn. — He« Raioe. 

\-'Pi\ M, a, [li, S: S\^, tjenvrati VO \ Fr. 
vafit, j 11 tving tlu* power of generating or 
propagating, us auimubs or plants. Jhownv, 

^MN' l^R-.\ U, w. 1, lie who, or that which, 
gem*niti*s fir protluees. Hrotvttv, 

a. An app.iralu« for generutiug Htt*am ; a 
Mteum-bt)iler. Chtrhv, 

3. {Mhh.) The note fnnn which t)tht*rs are 
produced ; the generating t<»ne. tl’aviur, 

^M.N'tlR-A.TRlX, ». Ih] (Mfith,) That which 
geiterateK a Utte, xurface, or soUd. Da, P, 

I [ 1 ^, gvnan, a kind; It. •?( Sp. 

> < 7 e/tfnWl, generic; Fr, 
r/V/«c.J itelating to, or comprising, a gemth, as 
di*»tiiiet from n species or fr*>ni another genus; 
nming the kind or sort, ♦* A gnivrivol (lescrip- 
}hnrt<g, “ (hnttHvnl dtirerenee.’* Unf/Ai, 

With regard to the genus. 

«. The tpialitv of being 
geiier i cid. HivhttrtiitvH , 


i^nS yu-n.'S'l-Ty, w. |I», r/ctireoxiVo«| ft* 
$ti I ; rip. genti'tMtthiti ; Vr grammivA 
I, t High or noble birth. 


T*i hr«. ti ITi* t»« ut ..f «. • ’tv. 

•» t'i |K. ,« I }ii(«u |» Sfntk* 

2, The quality of being geiieroua; magna- 
nimity ; high-mindednesa ; itobleneaa of heart. 
iirim/fJfttAtw U In ntShinn mttre klifttt In « eainliil totl- 

1.1 »*i ,1 'j ♦ Ou X fc > .aid V* ' ‘d .ttfdi*.* **, tfuiirtitm* 


3. Idherality ; muniticenro ; laniiity. 

Bountv, Maomamixity. 

^fA [L. gfwm, Mrth, 

. t-ii> ; It. ^ Bp. ; Fr 
X. t* W**ll or u»»bl) JM.ru ; of ttbu>trtous dc- 
actrnt ; of gtHu! oitrmcUon* 

l.rt !.«'» »*d ti.* twoW ^icvcrt |<lf $ INMtll «•« 

»«dihi»>r Jn tiM' «Uh «• wiihit> . imif IMnifiili, 


2. Noble ; honorable. Generotis boldness.” 
Swift, “A generous virtue.” Dryden, 

All mon affect to bo generous, and will say they scorn to 
be base. Barrow. 

3. Courageous ; daring ; spirited. 

Actocon spies 

His opening hounds, and hears their cries j 
A gcuei oub pack. Addison. 

4. Liberal ; munificent; bountiful ; beneficent. 

The cup the gmerous landlord owned before. Parnell. 

6. Strong; vigorous; active; stimulating^. 
** Gene7'ous winos.” Swijt, 

§^fiN'JE;R-otrS-LY, ad. In a generous manner. 

§i£:N'^;R-OUS-NESS, n. The quality of being gen- 
erous ; generosity. Spenser. 

71, [Gr. yivfats ; yswdw, to begot.] 

1. Generation ; — the title of the first book 

of the Old Testament or the first book of 
Moses, first applied to it by the authors of the 
Septuagint. Cahnet. 

The Greeks gave it the name of bocnnie it coii- 

taiuHthcgeucilogvol tl »■ .1**: i.'i. ■! d >• i •• A. i lithe 
sons and giandbuiih ol .' i. h* '•«. i. :: li. ' i ■ i the 
history of the oi eation oi tuo world. liooK. 

2. {Gvom,) The formation of one thing by the 

flux or motion of another, as of a line by the 
movement of a point. Davies ^ Peck, 

^EN'gT, n. {Zo'il.) 1. [Fr.] A small-sisscd, well- 
proportioned Hpanish liorse. Shak. 

2. [ISp. An 

animal of the weasel 
kind, of a gray color 
spotted with small 
black or brown patc.h- 
es, the tail being 
ringed with black and 
white. Xu Constanti- 
nople it is domesti- 
cated and kept in the houses, where it is said to 
catch mice a« well as a cat. Bail'd. 

II ». 1, One who i.s versed in 

gmiethliaes, /iiffhr. 

2. An ode or poem in honor of the birth of u 
p(‘r«on. Bmndv. 

II a, [Gr. ysviOhahiifii ytvtO’- 

Ifff birth ; Ti. gnivthliavus ; It. ^ Hp. gvnvftiavo ; 
Fr. gtWthliagw,^ Pertaining* to genet bliaes, 
or the calculation of nativities. Iloivvll, 

IKH'-NKTIFI^I-ACH IV. P. Jtr. K. 

Sfn,\ jSe-n^th'lo-Aks, iS’.], t/. |Gr. yn/UX)f, birth.] 
The senmee of cttleulating nativities, or predict- 
ing tlu* future events of life from the stars pre- 
ilominant at the birth. littih r. 

II <; \ iVni-Ll-A n. [Or. yfvtinixGvyl'i ; 

birth, and a discourse. J A kind of 

di\ in.it uni liy astrologieul ohs<‘rvation, us to the 
future destinies of one newly born. Svudtwwrv. 

II <Jl3-NF/r!I-Dl-AT'lC, n. One who cnlculates nu- 
tivities. [r.] Drummond, 

9e-NftT'lO,rt. [See ORNBHift.] Keliiting to birth, 
generation, or origin. Jiii. Hvv, 

^p-.NKTTn', ». [Fr.] 1. A cat-skin dressed for 
inults «n<l tippets. Itooth. 

2. A small variety of horse; genet. liromiv. 

3. (XofJ/.) An animal of the weasel kind, biiv- 

ing a musky odor ; genet. lirtmtlv, 

V?;-Nfl'VA» n* [Fr. gmiXrre, — Rec Oin.] A 
spirituous liquor obtained hy distillation from 
grain ; gin. f>r, 

V^l-NK'VA-llPflDK, fi. Hie whole English BihU* 
printed at (Jeneva, first in IdflO, Stry^n*. 

^3-NK'V^N, n, 1. ideoff,) A native of Geneva, 

2. An adherent to (Genevan theology, or that 
of Calvin ; « Calvinist. ,S‘r>w/Aey. 

^^*nk*VAS,a, Hclatlng toOcnova or its inhah- 
iUnts; Genevese. <*h, Gh, 

(} ,N K' V », Btrict Cah in ism. Motmtoyu, 

», A pi, {G»og,) A native or 
natives of Geneva, ' Murray, 

a. Itelating to Geneva. Emy, 

+ (ahl»'ev-w»'>, x. [Fr.] Grne- 

vese. AMaaa, 

ti. [L. //#',»;«'/*; Tt. Bp.ge« 

i$Mt4 s Fr, Sec Oksdi ii.J 


1. Contributing to the production of life. 

For me kind Nature wakes her genial power, 

Suckles each herb, and bpieads out every ilow^er. Pope. 

2. Contributing to the continuance and en- 
joyment of life ; tofttering ; giving cheerfulness. 

So much I feel my genial spiiits droop. ^IWon, 

3. Having so happy a disposition as to in.spire 

happiness mothers; cheerful; pleasant; mer- 
ry. “ This archdeacon.” Wai'ton, 

4. Inborn ; innate ; natural. Gmial indis- 
position.” Browne. 

^E-Nl-AL'I-TY, 71. \fj. gp7iialitas\ It. gcmaHth\ 
Sp. genialitldd.'] The quality of being genial ; 
cheerfulness ; gcnialiiess. Coknidge. 

^E'Nl-AL-LY, ad. In a genial manner; cheerfully. 

^E'Nl-AL-NloSS, n. The quality of being genial ; 
geniality. " Ash, 

t (JfljJ-NlG' U-LATE, r. a, [L. gv7}indatus^ with 
bended knee ; gcniculmn^ a little knee ; genu, a 
knee.] To joint or knot. Covkvram. 

(?je;-N10T;-LATB, a, [Fr. gMicitle,'] (Bot.) Bent 
abruptly, like a kixce^ as many st<uns. Gray, 

G^I-Nlc'y-LAT-JEil), a. Knotted; jointed; genic- 
ulate. Ulwaward, 

^JE;-Nl(3-T>LA'TrON, 71, [L. gvnicu/afio,] 

1. Quality of being geniculate; knottiness. 

2. The act of kneeling, Jij). Hall. 

(joTio), ?i. [Fr.] I.)itipo.sition ; turn of 
mind; genius. IPood. 

^E'Nl-o, 71, [It.] A man of a particular turn ; 

a genius, [ii.] Tatler. 

^E'Nl-O-Gbds-HyH, 71. [Gr. ylvetov, the chin, ami 
yXufOffa, the tongue.] ( One of a pair of 

musclc.s which protrude the tongue. Dunglison, 

77. [L.] {Bot.) A genus of plants ; 
the common broom. Damiikm, 

^KN'l-TAL, a. [L. gvuittilis\ It. gemtalv^ Sp. 
genital \ Vx. genital.'] Pertaining to gi'iieration, 
or to the generative organs. Giant Hie, 

^■fkN'l-TAI-i;^, n. pi, [L. genitalia ; geno^ or gigrio 
(Gr, y/nr/ai), to The sexual organs, or 

the parts enqiloyed in generation. Jiromie, 

n. [Corrupted from Fr. Janeton^ 
probably from JanVy or Jttiniy a lady’s nanu* ; 
or eorrupted from juneting, Jo/iimoi,-— Se<* 
Jenneting.] An curly apple. iiaeon, 

{i PN'I-TI V-.\L, w. Keduting to the geuilUe, ** The 
ending.” A', Guest, 

y k.\'|-Tl V’H, a, [L. gentfirus ; gtgnOy geuifUAy to 
b(‘get ; It. A* Hp. gehitiio\ Fr, g 'nitifl] ( Gmui.) 
Applied to the sei'oiid ease of' Latin ami (ireek 
tiomiK, luini.iiilx <b*iioting deseent from some- 
thing, Imt ('iMiiinonh used to mark the relation 
of property or pohsoMhion; possehsi^e. Dnetk, 

9f:N’l-T! V15, n. The aecond eaae in Latin gram- 
mar. liurris, 

^#1N'1-TGR, n. [Ii, grnitori gignoy genitusy to 
beget.] A wire s a father. [U.J Sheldon* 

t ^F.N'l-TrttE, ». fL, — Fee CiEMrou.’} 

Ocacruti<m ; birth* Jhntmt, 

IIGJ'A iJ.i’*. or ija'itC'as, IF. P.J.Jn, 

Stit. li , ; j#'’n>«is, .S', B, F, A*.], n,\ pl.ur.xn m:s, 
[L . genOy or gtt/noy (uw/ttM, to beget; 
Ur. *5 ♦I'eow ; ft, cs Fp. geuto ; Fr. g* nie, | 

X, iitbfirn bent of mind or tUi*«'position ; pur- 
tieular itatnnd faeulty or talent. 

V«Hir fitiyriiiy'K iMirMcUy, and Imeei' hf aatnir«4 

hi»t<*ry. Uttmt, 

2. F.xtr.i'uirm.iiy mi'iit tl power, partieularly 
that of izuemit.n inti Ihet ; ingenuity. 

Gf V 1 }' M» if |<iWsr uhb k « m ‘Oli.b v 1 1 i.t Iti i* iie**S- 
;r» « ti «-.i: a x >.i. • u •• i » . • 1 1 u, t '.'i v j a,' i* i »* t. 
tb.lftli fj" « tr l 't.bl .1 I >!'• , l.i * t„ .l.vt. *», 

«I||V ~|.rev iM‘ I*"!** I III 0 * 1 , MiOt ...{>•• I.i t.I iti t., tiv 
lUitiwxA t«i DfytUrn. Johumm. 

3. A man endowed with su|a*riur faculties ; a 
mm of gritlua. 

Thar* b no ItUlr wtllMnr CHT f1ndwrt« who i« iol iilrnttvinafl 
a* a 

4. Nature; ditpoaitlon ; character; 

aa, *• ’Fhc sfiviiwj of h r.;**.” 

fUitilltmi lo piMi## th« p 0 mtm of IImk Bm**. Semdmk 

Syu. , mhtUy amt sm 

alt emkiwmenia of atturw. Oemim, wmcli la tlx 



Gomiium pfonet 
(Oenetta rnlgnns). 
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hfghest of these teims, signifies extraordinary mental 
power, or the power of conceiving original ideas, or 
terming new conibiiiations. Ing-enuity is the talent for 
invention, and is applied especially to mechanics or 
mechanism. A genius for inventing, for poetry, or 
mathematics ; a talent for acquisition or imitation, for 
oidtory or music. A poet of genius , an historian or 
orator of talent; a philosopher of intdlect; an archie 
tect or mechanic of JSir Isaac Newton 

and Miltou were equally men of genius. Sir Robert 
Walpole and Lord Godolphin were ministers of great 
abilities^ thougli they did not possess either the bril- 
liant ta/ents of Bulnigbiolce or the commanding 
of Cluthani.” Sir J. Matkintosh, 

qm w. ; pi. 'm-f. [L.] A spirit, good 

or evil ; a tutelary deity, who was supposed by 
the ancients to have charge over particular 
places or things, and to direct and rule a man 
through life. 

Or the unseen genius of the wood, Milton. 

Oettius loeij the piosiding spirii of a place. 

51-EN^Q-E^E, 71. sing. & pL {Geog.') A native or 
the natives of Genoa. Addison. 

^i;N-0-E§E', (Grog.) Relating to Genoa. E7icy. 

qR-Jrda'lL’LERE^ n. [Fr.] (For^.) The part 

of the parapet reaching from the platform to 
the sill of the embrasme, and covered by the 
forepart of the gun carriage the height of 
the parapet above the banquette in a barbette 
battery. Glos. of Mil. Terms. 

fftfeNT, a. [Fr.] Elegant; pretty; gentle; po- 
lite. Spenser. 

^JgJN’-TEEL', a. [L. gentilis^ belonging to the 
same race or stock ; gens^ a clan ; It. gentile ; 
Sp. ^ Fr. geiitil.) 

1, Polite ; decorous ; free from vulgarity ; 
well-bred; refined; polished; courteoua. 

Tt is from a just pride in tlio lank, the honor, the uohility 
of family, that oui modern appUcutions ol gentle, nt'ntool^ Jlc., 
derive their origin Itirhartibon. 

2- Elegant in dress and style of living. 

Several ladies, that have twice her fortune, are not able to 
be always so genteel. Law. 

3. Graceful in mien. 

So spruce that he can never be genteel. Tatler. 

Syn.— Genteel and polite are often used synony- 
mously ; but gmtditp respects rather tlie rank lU lifo. 
and politeness the refiueineiiC of tiio nuiid and uiitwaru 
behavior. Oenieel appearance, carriage, or mode of 
living 5 polite behavior or address ; well-bred or pol- 
isked society , elegant style or appo.irance ; ciail con- 
duct; graceful motion or manner.-.- A hourto genteelly 
furtiiftlied has every thing necessary and prupor ; one 
elegantly furnished implies taste and iaidiiou. — See 
PoniTJE. 

9 filN-TEEL'lSII, a. Somewhat genteel. Johmoti. 

^PN-TEEL'LY, ad. In a genteel manner ; ele- 
gantly ; politely ; courteously- (riiminlle. 

^EN-TEEL'N^ISS, n. The quality of being gen- 
teel ; politeness ; gentility. Dryden. 

§i^N'TESE, «. [Old Fr. gc7iie, the fdly of a 
wheel.] (Arch.) A terra applied by WUliam of 
Worcester to the cusps or featherings in the 
arch of doorways. Britton. 

§^j6N'TlAN (jSn^sligin), n. [L. gmtiana ; from the 
Illyrian king Grntius ; It. gensiana ; Sp. gen- 
eicma\ gentianr.'] A plant of several 

varieties, some of which have beautiful blue 
flowers; felwort. HilL 

X. A kind of olue color- Johmon. 

a. (Bot.) A genus of perennial, herbaceous 
plants ; gentian ; felwort Wright. 

9fifr'Tj-A-NlJNFE n. (CAew.) A , 

bitter, crystallizable substance, obtained nrom 
gentian. Phil. Mag. 

(SliiN'Tl-A-N!TE CJ«n'sh?-?i.nXt), rt, (CAeJwJ The 
bitter principle of gentian. liohlyn. 

n, (Omith.) A species of falcon or 
hawk; a gentle; falcon -gen tie. Pennant. 

j»The fhlcott gmtll is supposed to bo the female 
and young of this species (gosimwky or Jistur palumba’ 
rms}. Ming. Cya, 

B pfiN'Tll-B ( 18 ) p*n'tfl, S. J. r. Ja. B. X. Sm. 
a. i i«n'MI or Jfti'wl, fe.]. a. [L. geniilit; It. 
linitiUi -, Sp. ^ Fr. g 0 ntU.'\ Oso of t» useove- 
n in ted nation ; on« of a nation not /ewish or 
Christum ; a pagan j a heathen. 

Syn. — The term QmUes, in ancient times, com- 


prehended all nations except the Jews ; and, since the 
introduction of Christianity, it has been applied to all 
except Christians and Jews. Ail the various nations 
that practise idolatry and the worship of false gods 
are heathen or pagans i but the term heathen is some- 
times appropriated to tlio more cultivated of these 
nations, as the Gieeks and Romans, and pagan to 
the rest. 

II ^fiN'TILB, a. 1. Belonging to pagans or heathen. 

2. (Giam.) Denoting a race, family, or na- 
tion ; as, Bntish, Irish, Gemian, <fec,, are gen- 
tile adjectives.” 

t ^ JEJV- TI-LESSE ' n. [Fr. gentillesse.'] Civility ; 
politeness ; courtesy. Jludibras. 

t ^iEN'TlL-ISH, a. Heathenish ; pagan. MiUoft. 

^EN'TIL-1§M, n. The state of being a gentile ; 
heathenism; paganism. Stillingjieet. 

§rEN-TI-LI"TlAL a. Endeniial; 

gentiiitious. ' H. Parmer. 

^fiN-Tl-LI"TIOUS (jgn-te-Hsh'ps), a. [L. gentili- 
tius ; genst a clan ; It, gentilizio ; ISp, ge7vtihcio.'\ 

1 . l^ndcmial ; peculiar to a nation. Browne. 

2. ILoi-fditiry ; (‘iit.'ilcd upon a family. “A 
gmtilitioiis disposition of body.” A7''hutJmot. 

<5^^;N-T^T/^-TY, 71. [L. gentilitas, in eccl. writers, 

heathenism ; gerts^ gentis, a clan ; pi, genie's, 
heathen ; It. ge7itUith ; Sp. gmtilidad ; Fr. gen- 
tilite. — See Gen tbel.] 

1. f Good ov+rr ctior. : d'cT-^y of Vrth. 

M ji r< I'M -i. ;«li »*-- iw 

li, i- ■ ■■ '' ■ Harrington. 

2. t Gentry ; the class of persons well born. 

Gavelkind must nooda, in the end, make a poor genhhtft, 

Jhirit'S. 

3. t Paganism; heathenism. Hooker. 

4. The quality of being genteel ; elegance of 
manners or in the stylo of living ; refinement. 

A dangerous law against gentiUtfj. SfmK . 

“ Gt>nftfiti/\M're [m tlio prm'dinjr cititiou] does nolMirnift 
that rank of ix'oplo calUil ;;rittu, but^\}iat thi* I'nii'h i v- 
picaa by yt nh lit -.a*, i. v. ut i ht ifUtUi. 

Syn,— See Genteel. 

t (,?fiN'TlL-155E, V. n. To live like n hcfitlien. 

The gantilizhig Israelites.” MUton. 

^fiN'TJ-SlC, a. Itelating to gentian. Craig. 

I ^EN'TIiE (jSn'tl), a. [L. genfUis, of or belonging 
to the same race or stock ; gtms, birth, descent ; 
lX.gmfih', Yr. gmtH. — See GnsTnnL.] 

1 . Well-born; 'woU-de«ceiiiled ; well-bred. 

Noble and youth.” MUton. Gentle 

blood,” Po/W“ Northumberland.” Shak. 

2. Soft ; mild ; tame ; meek ; bland ; peace- 
able ; not rough, rude, or wild. 

I H(* bud anch ii grjille nwthod of r<*provincr tJirir fliuItff,Uiat 

they nut bu much afraid oa oshauiod to rviH'Ht them. 

Attvrlm“g, 

Syn. — The tonng gentle, tame, niltf, and suft are 
used both ill a plusiral and moral sense; 7»eeh,tmlv 
in a moral scriho. In thoir moral apiihcation, gentU 
and mild, as well an meek, are used m n hoikI 
tame, in a had semso. Some animals art*- gr/itle bj na 
ture, and kouio are made tamn by disriplmo ; a gextie 
lamb, a tame fowl* A gentle spirit is lioiioml ; a tame 
Olio doHidscd. Gentle moans irell born or trell bred, as 
in gentleintin. A getntle reproof ; mild weather ; mild 
or peaceable diftixwitian ; aqft sula«ranre, voice, or an- 
swer; meek temper or »pirit ; par measures, — See 
Indulgence, Pacific. 

^En'tle, w. 1. A gentleman. 

Ill make him dance. Will you ffn, pearfenf SkaJk. 

2. A name given to the maggots or Isrvie of 

certain flics. IVutfem. 

3. (Omith.) A trained hawk ; a gontil ; fnl- 
con-gentlc. — See Gbntiu 

V. a- To make gentle. Skak. Barsg. 

e^i^N'TLE-POLK (-fek), or (?ftN'TLE-.PALK« 
(-fek«), n. People above the vulgar in birth and 
breeding. Shnh. 

itgg'‘GmlefoXk la a collective noun, ami joined with 
a pturat verb ; hut it is murb more roinin<ia to nay 
gentlefolks, ** Gtmilifolks will not care. » ifie;;)!. — 
See Folk, 

$ftN'TLE-HBXRT-5;D, a. Of mild diaposition ; 
bind. Bhtth. 

^iftN'TLB-MAN ; pL <;^iiv'TL«-MgN, 

[yentle and imn. “ Of the words ggtUiMg^ 
tiihcmnus, gmilemnn, two etymologies nre pro- 
duced : 1. From the barbariana of the fifth cen- 
tury, the soldiers, and at length the oonquerore, 
of the Homan ompire, who were vain of their i 
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foreign nobility ; and, 2. From the sense of tlic 
civilians, who considered (jmtilis as synony- 
mous with mg&nuoits. Selden inclines to the 
flist, but the lattci is more pure, as well us 
probable.” Gibbon. — Sec Gen'I eel.J 

1. t Every man above the rank of u ycoiiuin, 
however high. [En gland. J 

The king IS a noble gaithiuian, and my famthar. Sbuk. 

2. A man raised above the vulgar by biitli, 
education, condition, profession, or manners ; a 
person of good breeding and character. 

The real r/niflcman slumlcl l>t* gentle m eveiy ihiug, at 
I, . .11 ifn I. I Ji ‘ .1. - ! nnm-ir— ni fiUu.ige, 

Ili'i iii.n 1 1 ■■ 1 1 ' tbirr. 

1 1. ,1 ■’ n ! reading, good nnn- 

fi i«i J I f ■ 1 1 n 1 1 'l-' fii 'i ' J of'Ae 

’xueru IS uu luun iiiui, luu uiu'jli. uS to be gmffrturn better 
than Josupli Addison. 7 ’hurt nuy. 

3. A person of polished and agreeable man- 
ners, as distinguished from the ‘vulgar anti 
clownish. 

4. The servant of a man of rank who atteudhi 
his person. [England.] 

l.et be ealled bernri* n« 

That yj //j«« of Uuekiiigluiin’B iii pemm. 

5. (Eng. Law.) One who bears or is (‘utitled 

to a coat of arms. Sir Edio. Coke. 

^EN'TLE-MAN-CCiM'MON-BR, «. One of the 
highest class of commoners at the thii versify 
of Oxford, Eng. ; — equivalent to iifelloK-eoin- 
7nmer at Cambridge. Murphy. 

^EN'TLE-lMAN-FAg'M^lH, n. A man of proji- 
erty, who oeetiiiies his own farm, aiitl has It 
cultivated under his direotum. lUmerlL 

^■JEN'TLB- WAN-like, a. Like or beeomiiig a 
geiitlGmau*; gentUnuiiuly. Shnk. 

^EN'TLK-M^^.N-H-NkaH, n. Behavior of a gen- 
tleman. Shvrirtmtl. 

0’:N'TLE-M^N-Ly, a. Tdke or becoming a gen- 
tleman; polite ;’'honorabh*. “The more gtH'* 
tlvmanhj person of the two.” 

^f-IN'TLR-MAN-IM'lN'i^ION-IBR, «. One of u band 
of forty genthuuen, entitled EMjuireN, whose 
oiiiee it is to attimd tht‘ perstm of tin* sovereign 
to and from the ehapel-royul, iiml on other oe- 
easiouH of solemtut>. Otttg. 

t<,?EN'Tr,E-M.\N-HiaV'eR (-HilVOi n. One who 
serves up a feast. S. Hutler. 

^f<:N'TLE-M.A.N-SHip, n. The quality or behavior 
of a geiitlcimin. iM. UnhfiU'. 

^fKN'TLE-MAN-fJHirtlR, n. One invented with 
authority to ntteud, in form, on another of su- 
perior dignity. ShuK, 

«. 1. fThe {piality of being 

i well-boni ; good extraction ; gentility. 

(lentU'WM uad gt^utility titc Uir Hauu> tlititg. • 

2. (hmticiuiuily eotidiict. 

i I tlieiiglU yiai lusl of iiaae tr iia grath »• i<f. Shut , 

3. Genteel uceompUshment ; elegance ; gr.u'c, 

IVItMsiiri' ht tlir r«'( l Mild TiutrilN I hi tin ntt i 

tleni'.* ^ tJiMt iifti'iitiuu'itliuM iH^lt <‘1 thfii tilt Ui « /.../i .. 

4. The quality of being gentle; softnc'^M of 

manners ; sweetnesH of disposition ; meekiif*^i< ; 
elemcnew ; indulgence. MUton, 

5. t Kindness j beimvoleuce. 

The gentlt^mm uf kII ttiv gistB tff* with Khof. 

Syn.— He«* (XKMisNev, Induloknok. 

t n. Tlie earrbtge or mmiluct of 

a gentleman. Amhatn, 

gfeN'TLE-\V(bM-^N (-wam-<|i«K 1. A woman 

above the vulgar ; a lioly. fiatem. 

2* A woman who wnlts on n lady of ntfik* 
“ The kte queen'ii gmthfmnmnn.** HhnL 

9feN'TLI-%WOM.AN-UKE (-wfim-), a. Becomiii« 
a gentlewiiman. ShermnaT. 

9f:N'TLY, ad. tn a gvntfe manner ; aoftly ; meekly. 

». [Port, gmteo, a gettUlr; also, a 
sHvage.J An alKi^rlgliial UdiablUfil of 

Hindoatati ; a HlniltHi. Wh$t*. 

(IftN'TRV. n. [Bee Okntlioican.] I, Th« eiaaa 

of p«ome above tHw vulgar. 

2. The rhisH hetwt'ioi the vnlgar and the no- 

bllUy. f Eiedoml ] * mmg. 

3. tf’tviiirv ; totupUUanee. 

8h«m m to mt»«h mmey mtA awMl-a tik Sknk. 

9&.KV.WUlC‘TlQH bl>«v-Mh'th,l. a ir.P.J. 

trit, fast, FAu.t "* 
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P, Ja,\ jfin-u-flSk'shun, K, Sm, JR.], [L. ^e- 

mtf knee, and JlectOf Jiectus, to bend ; It. gerni- 
Jlesaimiei fcjp. ^ Fr. genuJiexio)i.'] The act of 
bending the knee, as in adorsftion. Uoioell. 

$^EN'y-INE (jSn'yn-TCn), «• [L. gemtirms, native, 
nutiuMl ; geno^ or gignOy gomtus ; Gr. to 

beget; It,* Sp. j Pure; neither spu- 
rious nor adulterated ; uncorrupt ; authentic ; 
real ; native ; sincere. 

A hook is that which was written by the person 

whose uaiiie it Ix^ut s as the author of it. liji. fi'atson. 

Syn. — See Authentic, Native, Real. 

^EN^n-lNK-LV, acS. In a genuine manner ; with- 
out adulteralion. 

<ylON'n-INE-NiaSS, The state of being genuine ; 
freedom from spuriousuess or adulteration; pu- 
rity; as, “The gmiiinmess of the Gospels.’* 

^K'Nya, n , ; pi. [L., a race ; Gr. yivos ; 

j/fwdoi, to begt't.] 

1, (Saumra,) A group of beings or things, sub- 
ordinate to a class or an order, comprehending 
under it the specie's or individuals that agree in 
certain characteristics ; as, “ The ass is a spe- 
cie's of the gmus Equus, or horse.** 

A Ki'noral idea Is calUal by tliu schools //<•«<«, and it is ono 
conunoii nature ui/rtauti/i to sovcral other eoniimm natures. 

mitts. 

Thchlea of tlgurc. is tho yenim tho Ideas of triangle and 
elnde aie the speeteH. (Jruimts. 

2. The general name for any scale; 

a«, “The diatonic genus “The chromatic 
genus,** JSrande, 

Syn.— 4^00 Kind. 

^K-9-(iKN'TR|(h ) [Gr. y?}, the earth, and 

^K-0-<?HN'TR[-CAL, ) Kivrptiv, the centre; It. cS’ 
Sjn geomiirico i Kr. gt'ooentrigne.] (Asfron.) 
Noting the motion or ttie position of a iie.iveiily 
body us vit'wed from the earth; — opposi'd to 
/le/wccfUric, lirande, 

<,«’M-0-<)K.N'TRl-(JAL-l4y, ad. In a geocentric 
manner. * Ash, 


Vl!;-(>(VR(>N[TR. n, [Or. yij, tho earth, and KpAm* 
Saturn, the nlcheinistie name of lead.] (.wiVi.) 
A mineral containing lead, aulphur, antimony, 
arst'iiie, t'fee. Dana, 

(no- 9 -(Jf C' 140 , a. [Or. yfj, the earth, and kIjkXou 
a eirele-] Girding the earth periodically. (*ruig, 

\ 0"-‘*-d«“''/Ii<w), n. [Gr. y#Wfhnff/rt; 
)'//, the e.iitb,.uid eon«», to dnide.J The division 
ofthof.orh; geoib'^y. Danis. 

<,ifl'5'ol)M, n, [Gr. y#ii5<h/v; yi), the earth, and i?jW» 
form; h. geodes \i, geode; V*r. geode,] (.Wm.) 
A nodule* of ironstone : — u rouiuled pebble, 
having an internal cavity, generally lini'd with 
erystulH. Uronde. 

^ gmdeHiea; Fr. 

) drsiqm,] ' lU'luling to gc'od- 
eny or geodtesia. (*gc, 

ai, j«V 

d«s-«, Sm,]y H, [Gr. the earth, ami Mo, to 
dividii ; U, ^ Sp. gfodwia ; Fr. gt'odtsie,] The 
division of the rarili ; the g<*onietry of the earth, 
or that part of geometry which has for ita object 
tlie determination of the magnitude and dgtire 
of the whole earth, or any ptirtion of its sur- 
face; luml-»urv«ying. Bmnde, 

[Tt, lielnting 

I to geodeay. Brands, 

» geodctical man- 
ner. Ash, 


rt. [Kng. i/eWe and X-./erc, 
to bear.] {Min*) PrtMWing geodes. Drmg, 


n* [Or. yH, the earth* and 
the tongue.J {Boi.) A genua at 
found in boga anef nteadowa, ait the apeeies of 
which grow upon earth ; earth-tongue. Ittmdm, 

Vl'/0<i-N6trr,ii. f Fr. Ontwraedin 

geognoay, or geology ; a gootoglat. Hmmi, 


flfe«QO*Ndll'T|C* ) ^ [Fr.tf<%noili^.] Be- 
S lalittg logM. sno'.vor g.sd- 
o|0t geological. Vhtl.Jour. 

|lE-<kl'NO-gY» ^ earth, and yeOcif, 

Ktitiwledge; It* gt*j*rrvid,t ; Fr. tf>ogn*»de,] A 
ltnowt«fd|j« of the atruetere vt rhe earth, or of 


the substances that compose its crust ; geology ; 
geogony. Francis, 

^E-O-GON'IC, ) Relating to geogony, or 

^E-O-GON'i-CAL, 5 geology. 

^Jg-OG'O-NY, n, [Gr. yn, the earth, and yovf/, 
birth ; ytvvaioy to beget ; Fr. gMooiiie.] The 
doctrine of the formation of the c. 11 m ; : 

geognosy. ^ Ha u iron. 

^^-OG'RA-PngR, n. One who is versed in geog- 
raphy. 

So ftcoffrnphPi'H^ in Afric maps, 

W itU savttgu jneturtts aU 11101 . 1 . gaps. Sv}\ft. 

^E-O-GllAPIl'JO, } [Or. yf£i)yprt 0 uc( 5 f ; L. 
^E-0 -GRApiI'1-CAL, S It. Sp- 

geograjico ; Fr. g^ograpluqm.] Relating to ge- 
ography. 

Geosrraphical botany, the study of plants in their 
geographical relations. Qraij. 

^E-0-<iRAPIl'l-CAL-LY» ^ geographical 

manner. 

95 I-<'K»'RA-rUY, n, [Gr. ystoypatiiia ; yTi, the earth, 
and ypdiJitOf to write ; L. geogmjdiia ; It, §• Sp. 
geograjia ; Fr. g^'ograghie,] 

1. A description of the earth, particularly of 
the divisions of its surface, natural 01 .utilici..!, 
together with its productions and inhabitants. 

2. A book containing a description of the 
earth, its inhabitants, and productions. 

MatJonmitieul gmgrajiMj MixfiiCiem t\\Q form and di- 
nioiiHioiiH of tho earth, its astrunoimcal relatious, the 
relative poHitions and dislanrcH of places, and tho 
roproHcntation of tho whole or poitions of its surface 
on globes or maps. — Pktfsiral ireotrntphtf ilenc.nhoti the 
principal fcatiirus of tho eaith\ suii.ico, as consisting 
of land and water, its atino»<plu‘ii‘, cliiuati*, and van- 
oUH auinial, vegetable, and mineral prodiictioiH.— 
PohtUud jreoffrophu coiisidors tho earth as iho abode 
of manlcmd,aiid treats of all that relates to tho moral 
or social roudiuou of the <Uirereiit nations into which 
they are divided. 

w. A geologist. IhtUam. 

9 K-Q-I^ 0 '^iJ-AN, n. A goolugist. Prof, Sedgwick. 

9M-0-Lr)(,l'l-t5AL, a, [It. geologieo; Fr. geolo- 
gitiue.] Ileldthig to geology. ‘ IkikareU. 

^E-O-hO^'l-OAh-LY, tid. In a geological man- 
ner. lihind, 

n. One versed in the Kcicuec of 
gt'ology ; a geologor. Bitekland, 


ometrical •progr&sfflon, a progression or series in w hlch 
each term is derived from the preceding by multiply- 
ing it by a constant quantity, called the ratio. The se- 
nes 1, S, 4, IG, 32, IS in geometiical progiession, as 
it has a common ratio, 2. — Geometnml ratio, the con- 
stant quantity by which each term of a geomctiical 
progression is multiplied to piuduco the succeeding 
one. Daoies 4 ‘ Peek, 

^tE-Q-MET'RI-CAL-LY, ad. In a geometiical 
manner. 

^g-OM-^l-TllF'CI AN (je-om-e-trtsli'^in), n. One 
versed in geometry ; a geometer. Bogle, 

^4]g;-OM'jp-TRlZE, V, n. To act according to the 
la\vs of geometry. Bogle, 

^Jg-OM'jp-TRY, n, [Gr. ytiafiirplay land-measuring ; 
yij, the eartli, and fUrpovy a measure ; I 4 ., It., 
ap, gcomefria; Tr. geo7n('tne,] The science ot 
position and extension ; that branch nf luathe- 
niatics which htis for its object the investigation 
of the relation, properties, ‘and measurement of 
solids, surfaces, lines, and angles. Peirce. Da.^P, 
.Analytical or algebraical ffeomefry, tho art of ri'dn- 
cing the quality of figure within tho category of tJm 
quantity or number. — Deacriptirc gennirtnfy a method 
of representing by a piano tigiiro all the elements 
necessary to doiiiio and enublo us to describe any fig- 
ure of throe dinieiisioiiH. — geometnj, that 

branch of gooniotry in which use is made of the alge- 
braic symbols +, — , X» *tnd A'lc/wL 

^JE-^N'O-MY, «- [Gr* the cjirth, and vUgofy a 
law,] The* science winch relates to tho physical 
laws of tho earth, including geology and physi- 
cal geograiihy. Grimes, 

^tE-Q-PDN'IO, ) y(uiTrovtit6f ; It. Sp, 

^^“C-Q-PON'I-CAE, S geoponieo; Fr. giopomgne,] 

Relating to agricurturc ; agricultural. 

(.-JE-G-l’nN^P 71, pi, (Clr. yunnovtKii; yb, the 
caitb,aiid rrivof^,, labor ; It, (/eopotiiehe ; Sp. t/co- 
junneu ; Vr. gtu)po)tiqite,] Thi' art of cultivating 
tlu‘ e.uth ; agriculture ; rural economy. lirv/gti, 

yE-(>UA'M.\, 71, [Gr. yhf the earth, and Bnnga, 
a vii'w ; i/uirii, to w*e.J A large concave globe, 
or spherical eUamber, having the features of the 
earth delineated on the surface so that they may 
be se ‘n by a spectator from the interior. Brande, 

<,4K<)it(/K (forj), «. 1. A figure of St. <*eorge on 
hoiseb.ick, worn by the knights of the garter. 

Now, by my tiiorye, my garter, Kiid my crow u. .Shnk, 
2. A brown loaf. “ A brown george,** Drgden, 


V, n. To pursue geologi(*al re- 
searches. Be, Hat\ 

n. [Gr. yISf, the earth, and a 
discourse; It. ^ Kp. geologia; Fr. grologie,] 
'I’hat part of natural pnilos’opliy whiidi investi- 
gates the fonmition and stnu'ture of the earth, 
as to its rocks, strata, soil, minerals, organic rc- 
niuina, Ac., and the eixangea which it has uudt'r- 
gone. BakewelL 

^B'9-MAN-0I5R, n. One versed in, or who prac- 
tises, gcoinauey ; a caster of figures. Browtw, 

^E'O-MAN-dYjn. [Or. yfi, the earth, and 
proplu'cy ; ft. t/eomottrio ; Sp. t/eottutnrin ; Fr. 
gtomatieie.] ( UiroL) I)i\in.iiion by points or 
cucic.s made on the f.utU, or by casting figures. 

rSt>omnn*’u w** itnamH’ thi* acta tif dlvinatbm moit 
bni^lv bv prcifl Mton uf that arliMicn hi the rUlctMith 

aud uiati enth c* oturU**. Unw,lf. 

yR-(>MAN'Tl<?, ? flf. [Sp, geomantiro; Fr. 

’ gramanBqua,} Pertaining 

to gcomaticy. 

^]fe-Q-MAN'THi^I^I*Y. nJtcans of geo- 

nmney. ’ Ash, 

Q$-iW$-T9Vli «# [Or, yfW|*#rp»f{; It. 4 
ometnt; Fr. 

X, One skiued In geometry ; a geonM^rician* 
“ One of the chief gratnet^rs of his age.** 

I 2 * (Bn4,) A apeciei of caterpillar; looucr; 

i canker-worm. Farm, Kneg, 


yK()UVK'-.N()-I«-l*5 (jori'iin-blh n. An Kn^dish 
gold coin of the time of lienry VUL, of the 
value of O.V. 8/7. hl<*rliug or Lmke, 

yMoilMjJ|-AN, 71. {Geog,) An inhahitunt of Geor- 
gia in Asiatic Russia*, or of (h'orgiu, V, H, 

a, 1 . Belonging or relating to 
Georgia in Russia, or in the V. S. 

2 . Fertaining to the four Gt'orges, Kings of 
Great Britain. G// 1 / 11 V. 

(jiirijik), n, A didnctic poem or trea- 
tise on ugrienltnrc. •— Hoc Oiioitoics. Addistm, 

I u, jQj-, ytutpYiKis; h, geargictis ; 

' Fr. gAtrgique.] lUdutxiigto ag- 
riculture ; agricultural. Adtlison. 

[fJf* y(wpyt»(^f lielmiging to 
tillage; yffy the earth, and iuyav^ work ; ii, gtor* 
gietts ; It. ^Sp.^eor^i'rfi ; Fr. */* />/ oigtu -. ) Ihmks 
or didactic |K(entH treating of UuNiiaudry ; — the 
title of VlrgiPa poem, in fom books, ou'itgMcul- 
ture. Addmm, 

srutJSi, [I,., the aeorghm jp/tir.] 
(ria/ron.) A pluni'l, between Hatiirn and Nep- 
tmte, discovered by fc»ir %Vni. Ilersehel, and 
named in himor of Getfrge 111 . fonnerly 
called i/zrie/ie/, but now Vmms, P, f>c. 

H, [Or. the earth, and 
a Itaarth] (Faf.) A genus of fossil aaurliuis of 
the oolite ami Uaa foniutliuis. Vmfisr, 




Ocomctrieal* Jithnsm, 


Or. 


_ , . yfti*ft(rOi 0 tii\ h, ge^ ] 

92 - 9 -SI ftT'El-CAU ' omdrifWf ; It, w Sp. gsa^ 
msBrita; Fr. giktmHiriffm,) Pmairting, or ao* | 
cordintr, to geometry. principles.*'" 

f i ’tlksHS. “ < itomdnmi theori'ni <*"* ( 'udworth , 
Gt»mnete»t pwty a measure of live fi-ei, — Ot mrt : 
rMwl glassy ( P»r,,prfiir*.) same as gjOiuait yAiiiA — { 


9 ]p-usT(>-PY» [^^f* yit the earth, and amlw, 

to view ; Up, getmaj^a ; Fr. A 

knowledge of the nature nnd qa»litit*o of 
or of dtiferent klnda of canlH biy I 2 - 

apreiion. GAciiSeiini. 

91; [Or. yl, the earth, nnd 

the niiiou. 1 lieUting to the earth and the mmn. 

Dr. nUvx. 


mIkn, nvtt H6vt» nSk, bAMi wbu. tOt, f I *» t» «. •. S. i> iOurdi 9 m s j « w ,a.— THiH. ikta. 
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g}E-g-TH?R-MOM'J5-T?:R, n. [Gr. yn, the earth, 
and Eng. thermometer. — See Thermometer.] 
An instrument for measuring the warmth of the 
earth, particularly in mines and artesian wells, 
and for determining its rate of increase with 
the depth. Magnm, 

f g5-OT'|C, a. [Gr. yJJ, the earth.] Belonging 
to the earth ; terrestrial, Bailey, 

-OE'JtMHy n. The smallest piece of money used 
by the Hebrews ; the twentieth part of a shekel, 
or about three cents. Calmet, Ex. xxx. 13. 

g^-RA'NI-OM, n,; pi. 9 E-RA'Nj-tJM§. [Gr. yrpd- 
ptov; yipavoi, a crane; L. geranmm\ It. ^ Sp. 
geranioi Fr. geramum.'] {Bot,') A genus of 
plants of many species, often cultivated for their 
iiowers and their beauty ; crane’s-bill ; — so 
named from the shape of the capsule and beak 
which resemble the head of a crane. Loudon, 

g-E'RANT, n, [Fr.] The responsible manager 
of a* joint-stock association or newspaper estab- 
lishment, &e. 5 the acting partner. Simmonds, 

gfiR'ARD, An herb. Lee's Botany, 1776. 

n, {Bot,) A genus of herbaceous 
plants found in North America ; — so named in 
honor of John Gerarde, Loudon, 

gifiRB, n, [Fr. g&rhe^ (/J<3r.)A sheaf. — See Garb. 

gER’BU-A, w. (Zonl.) An Oriental quadruped; 
the jerboa. — See Jerboa. Goldsmith, 

gjp-RfiN'DA, n, iZoU,') A kind of serpent found 
ill the East Indies. Goldsmith, 

tgE'R^NT, a, [L. gero, gerens, to carry.] Car- 
rying ; bearing. Bailey, 

giiR'PAL-CON (j«r'f!iw-kn) [jtfr'fk-kn, Ja, Sm , ; 
j&r'fJll-kun, A.], n, [Mid. L. gyrfalcus ; It. ger~ 
falco ; \&^,gcirifalte ; Fr. gerfaut,L-TiM\., gierealk ; 
Ger. gerfalk, or geierfalke, — Skinner suggests 
L. gyro, to turn round, because it forms circles 
in tne air, but prefers the derivation of Min- 
sheu, namely, Ger. geier, a vulture, and falk or 
falke, a hawk.] {Oniith,) An elegant species 
of falcon, the most formidable, active, and in- 
trepid of all rapacious birds, next to the eagle, 
and the most esteemed for falconry ; Falco gyr- 
falco ; — written als o je) falcon* YarreU. 

t gj^R^Ft^L, a. Changeable. Chaucer, 

fi^R'KtJNT, n. See Gherkin. Todd, 

9ifiR-LQ-AN'Tl-CU, n. A fine, rare, flesh-colored 
marble, used in Rome for statuary. Simmonds. 

gi&RM, n, [L. germen ; It. germe ; Sp. germen j 
Fr. germe.l 

1, {Bot,') The ovary or seed-bud of a plant ; 
the fruit yet in embryo ; a young bud. 

The embryo, or germ, Im the X)art to wliieli till the rest of the 
seed, and also the nuit and the flower, are subservient. Gray. 

Q, That from which any thing is derived ; ori- 
gin; first principle, Wright, 

t giliB'MAN, n. One sprung from the same stock ; 
— applied to brothers or to first cousins 

Couriers for cousins, and genets for gennam, Shah. 

gER’MAN, a, [L. germanus ; It. ^ Sp. germano, 
pure, genuine ; Sp. hermano, a bromer ; Fr. 
germmm, german.] 

1. Sprung immediately from the same stock ; 
nearly related ; whole or entire, as respects gen- 
ealogy; first; own. 

iS^Brotheir femm denotes one who fs brother 
both by the father’s and mother’s side ; cousins ger- 
man, children of brother or sisters. BouvUr, 

2. t Belated; allied; akin. 

Thoas that are Ofrnum to Wm^thotiah removed flity times, 
shall come under the hangmaou Shah. 

See Germane. 

n. (Geog.) X, A native or inhabitant 
of Germany. 

2. The language of the Germans. 
a* Belating to Germany. 

or g^IR-MAN'D^R [|Sr'man-dpr, 
S* P, K, Sm , ; Jer-na&nM^r, W* The 

common name of plants of the genus Tmterium, 
the species of which are shrubs of little besLuty, 
but several of them are aromatic. Loudon, 

gilE-MANE^ a. [L, germanm , — Bee Gerbian.] 
Relevant; related; akin; german. 


The phrase would be more germane to the matter, if we 
could carry a cannon by our sides. Shak, 

There is much in both volumes very germam to the his- 
tory and mystery ot the present war. JV, Bnt. Reo. 18oo. 
Cfermane to the matter. JDr. JOoran. 

gjpR-MAN'lC, a. Belonging to Germany, Butler. 

gjER'MAN-l§M, n. An idiom or phrase of the 
German language. Chesterfield. 

t g^R-MAN'l-TY, n, [L, germanitas. — See Ger- 
man.] Brotherhood. Cockeram. 

^JER'MAN-MlL'L^T, n. {Bot.) A grass culti- 
vated in Southern Europe and India bearing a 
seed which is sometimes used for food ; the 
Setaria Germanica. Simmonds, 

gifiR'MAN-PASTE, n. A mixed food sold for cer- 
tain kinds of cage-birds. Simmonds, 

gjER'MAN-SlL'V^R, n. An alloy consisting of 
nickel, zinc, and copper, in varying proportions 
according to the uses for which it is destined ; 
white-copper ; packfong. lire. 

gER' MAN-STEEL, n. A metal made of pig or 
white*plate iron in forges where charcoal is used 
for fuel. Simmonds. 

^ER'MAN— tIn'D^IR, n. A kind of tinder pre- 
pared* from a fungus ; amadou. Simmonds. 

gfeRM'-C^LL, n, {Phys.) According to certain 
physiologists, the cell which results from the 
union of the spermatozoon, or the spermatic 
matter conveyed by it, with the germinal vesicle 
or its nucleus ; — but there is great doubt if 
such a cell exists. Agassiz. 

jg®- The germ-cell assimilates the surrounding yolk, 
and propagates its kind by spontaneous fission, whence 
the first cell has been termed the primary germ-ceU.^ 
and its progeny the derivative germ-cell. Brunde. 

gSR'M^lN, n. [L.] {Bot) The Linnocan name 
of the ovary of a flower ; a germ. P. Cyc. 

gER'M^lN-lN-FE'RI-QR, w. {Bot.) The fruit be- 
low the flower. * Loudon. 

t gER'MJN, n. [L. germen.'] A germ. Shak. 

g£R'Ml-NAL, a. Eelating to a germ. Smart 
Germinal arm, {Phys.) the circular or oval space 
formed by liquefaction and luetamorpbosis of a po- 


cells and nuclei ol cells originally forming, and after- 
wards extending from the genninal area. Bratide.— 
Germinal spot or dot, or Wagnerian vesicle, tlie meso- 
blast of the Purkinjoan ^’esi do.— Geminai or Par- 
kivjetin reticle, a largo, clear cell, which is conspicu- 
ous in all eggs from a very early period ; — formerly 
supposed to bo a starting point of the germ. Jlgassii. 

^ER^MJ-nAnt, a, [L. germino,^ germinans, to 
sprout ; germen, a germ.] Putting forth germs 

• or buds ; sprouting ; branching. Bacon, 

gifiR’MI-NATE, V, n. [L. germino, germinatus ; 
germen, a germ ; It, germtnure ; Sp. ge^minar,] 
[i. oerminated; pp. germinating, germi- 
nated.] To sprout; to shoot; to bud; to 
spring ; to put forth ; to pullulate. May. 

giSR^Ml-NATE, V, a. To cause to sprout. Price, 

gi£R-Ml-NA'TIQN, n. \Jj, germinatio ; It. germi- 
nazione; Sp, germtnacion ; Yx, germination.'] 

1. The act of germinaUng; the process by 

which a plant begins to grow, or is produced^, 
from a seed. Branch. 

2. The time when seeds vegetate. Maunder, 

^£rM'-MAps, n. {Phys.) The materials pre- 
pared for the future formation of the embryo, 
consisting of the derivative germ-cells and the 
yolk which they have assimilated. Brands, 

^fcRM'-yOLK (-yflk), n. (Phys.) That portion of 
the primaiT yolk of the egg which is to be as- 
similated by the derivative germ-cells in the 
formation of the germ-mass. Brands, 

GfeRN, V, n. See Girn, Todd, 

*Mp 4 f n, (Med.) Gerocomy. — See 
Gbrocomt. DungUson, 

g-1tR-Q-C6u'X-OAli, a. Pertaining to gerocomy, or 
the regimen suitable for old peoj^le. Smith, 1666. 

p^l-R6C'g-MY, n. [Gr. ylpw, an old m«n> and 
Kciiita, to take car© of.j (Med,) The diet and 
medical treatment, or tne hygiene, of the aged ; i 
the regimen suitable for old people. Todd. 


Q:^R-ON-Tdx'ON, n. [Gr. yiptav, an old man, and 
rd|ov, a bow.] ’ (Med.) A bow-shapod eolloctiou 
of opaque matter at the under margin of the 
cornea, as in the eyes of old people. Ihniglison. 

GER-O-PO'GON, n. [Gr. yipwv, an old man, and 
TTdiywi/, a beard.] (Bot.) A genus of plants; 
old man’s beard ; — so named in allusion to tlie 
long silky beard of the seeds. 


singular, and governing cases like a verb. Lilly. 

gjp-RlrN'Dl-AL, a. (Gram.) Xlelatiiig to or ro« 
sembling a’gcrund, Latham. 

g5-R0N'D|VE, n. [L. gerundivns, hcdtmging to 
a gerund; ge^'imdium, a gerund,] 

1. {Latin Gram.) The future passite partici- 
ple used instead of a gerund. Andrews. 

2. {English Gram.) A participle governed 

by a pieposition, and itself gov turning nu 
objective case; as, **Thc time of dclircring a 
discourse.” G. Brotrn, 

QRR-yjfL’ LI-4, n. A genus of conchi- 

fors or bivalves, hitherto found only in a fossil 
state. P. Cyc. 

GES'L|NG, A gosling. [Local, Eng.] Brorkrft, 

gfiST, n. 1. [L. gero, gesius, to act ; hh*. grsfe.] 
A deed ; action ; aichievement. j u.] S/wu,scr, 
A doggerel veruiori of the of our lu*ro iianl). AV*. itre. 

2. fShow; representation; gesture. Garth. 

tGfiST, 71. 1. [Old Fr. gisfa; Yv. g>tr ; gt^sir, t<J 
lie ; L. jacio.] A lodging or stage f«»r rent in a 
progress or ioiirnoy. S' arcs, 

2. The roil or journal of the several days, 
and stages prefixed, in a royal progress. *S7«//i:. 

g^S-TA'TION, n. [Ji. gesiatio ; gero, gestm,U} 
boar ; It. gestazione ; Fr, gesiaiion.] 

1. The net of currying sick persons ns a salu- 
tary exercise in the cure of disease. *Hh'sta- 
Hon on horseback, in a carriage, UccP Ihnig/ison, 

2. The act of bearing the yonng in the u «tmb ; 

pregnancy. Pahy. 

gfiS'TA-TQ-Ry, a. Capable of being earrie<l <»r 
borne*, [r.] * Browne, 

gllS'TlO, a. Relating to deeds or action ; legen- 
dary; traditional; historicnl. 

And the gray grftn<lNfln>, akllleU la gt'ntir lore* HuMmmth. 

g5iB-Tl(3'i;-I.A’rK, r. n. [I<. gentU uhr.gestmda- 
tits', gestus, bearing; gm>j\o b(*ar j it,gestko, 
lare\ S\^. gesHcnlurxVx. gcHtivnler.] fi. oi‘,s- 
TICn.ATHD; pp. OlWTKTbVnNO, (JEHTK'r LAT- 
Ei>.] To use gestnre; to acnmijinny words 
with gestures ; to exhibit postures or motit>n« of 
the limbs. Swinhurne. 

gpp-Tlc'lj-LATE, V. a. [L <iK«Tifn.ATi:ii ; pp. 
oi:s*ncrLATiN<*, gissthtlated.] T<» net ; to 
imitate by action ; to gesture. B. Jomon. 

g5H-TT(>V-T.A^TigN, n. [L. gSHticHhtio.] The 
act of gesticulating ; action ; gesture. Hp, HuU. 

Sym— Bo© Grstur*. 

gipB-Tlc'v-LA-TQR, n. One who gestieulates. 

gips-TlC^V-LA-Tg-UY, a. Kdating to gestieiila- 
tion. Maitriri. 

tgiBB'TQR, n. [BeeOBHT.] A narrator, i'hittsttr. 

The projwr bUHi»<*>«t of a g^aur « tu i<i . Op tab * *•. •*. 

Ltf '■ ' 

gftS'Ty-EAL, a* Pettitting to g«itur«. Clarke. 

gfiST'CiiH [X*. gmtm, bearing ; «#»- 

TO, to bear ; It. Sp. msto \ ¥t. gssts,) 

X. The action which aoeempaxdea htiinati 
speech ; poature or motion tnfereirig worfi©, or 
expresaloB of any mentjU emotion*, KvsiiciilM- 
tion. **Th6 moat wild end txtravagiint 
turssP fhsgan. 

2. Movement of the body t motion. 

Orar# wm in nit h«r Mi-im, in hrr nv©, 

Xu evrr>' *tK^rurr diKnli;> nn*! tova. ilWim 

Bgnu— GhrtOfv, gcmtksktkm, end «««Am am an 
tarmit Applied oi cfaa twdy in laotciofi ; jt»»tiira t w f f ©f. 
tttude, to iliu iKKly tn a scant of n^t. 0s§iiiitmhettm ia 
^ act of Biaki|M( gestures ; mA tt tn uOs n v* 
ikmota e Icliid of amuMiinit or ©xifavagaut 

mapaats tOo gNMval m' i 1»« tuHti t.i 

accoraaae© with tb© won)© ©| mi1utiu rj4*«fni'© i© ©, tu t% 


A, fi, !, 0, 0, t, long; A, £, I, 0, 0, f, nhwti A, {, 9, V, Y» rAug, »JtE* rAjW, flu,, Bin% f t# , 
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indicative of some particular state of mind. Posture 
and attitude both imply a mode of placing tlie body , 
but the posture is either natuial or assumed, the atti- 
tude is always assumed or represented. Graceful ac- 
tion ; suitable or ajjpropriate gestures j violent Qestic- 
ulution ; posture of defence j attitude of defiance or 
of supplication. 

^ijSiyuRE (jSatVur), V, a. To accompany with 
action ; to gesticulate. Hooker. 

^icST^URE-LfeSS, a. Free from gesture. Craig. 

f (J^RST'yRE-MfiNT, n. The act of making gest- 
ures. ’ B^. Hall. 

Gi'lT, n. a. [Goth, gitan ; A. S, getan\ Ger, gat- 
tern, to gather.] [i. GOT; pp. GETTING, got, 
GOTTEN. — Formerly L GA.T, tiow obsolete', p. 
GOTTEN, obsolescent,'] 

1. To procure ; to gain possession of ; to ob- 
tain ; to acquire ; to gain ; to procure ; to earn. 
** Get weapons.” Get more tapers.” ^hak, 
** To get money.” **To get a cold.” \Vatta. 

How much b(‘tter is it to qfit wisdom than ROldl and to ffet 
undcistLiidiiiK rutlicr to ho ohoHou tlmu silver t Pror. xvi. IG. 

2. To generate ; to procreate ; to beget. Shak, 

3. To commit to memory , to learn. 

JjO, Yiitos! without tJu* loiint iluohsc of art. 

Ho gotH upplauttu — 1 wish ho M (fi-t his i>art. Churchill. 

4. To procure or cause to bo. 

1 sbull show how wc intiy r/ot it thus informed. South. 

6. To persuade ; to induce ; to prcvtiil on. 

Thu king could not (/at him to ungagu !a a llAi of huHtness. 

S)if(‘tu(or. 

0. To betake; to remove ; — with the reflect- 
ive pronoun ; as, ** (h't thee gone.” 

Arise, grt tliuu out Irom this land. Cfen, xxxL 18. 

7. To have possession of; to have. 

This is some monster of the isle, with four legs, who hath 
got, os X take it, an ague. S/mi'. 

Fie I thou 'rt a ehui 1 1 you .have got a linmor there 
Does not lieeomu a inuu. Shak. 

Nay, tlum liast got the face of man. llerlm't. 

To get head, to jujain fiirro, strength, or iiiflmince. — 
To get take or putotf; — to get rid of.— 7V>! 

get Oft, to put <m, “ Get on thy h<H)f8.” Shuk. — 'To 
get out, to draw out or fortJj. — To get oner, to sur- 
mount ; to couquor,— 7*oget up, to prepare ; to mako 
ready ; as, To get up an mitnrrainrnoiit ; to print 
and pnhUKh, as a hook. ** It is thus that tho Tours, 
'rravcls, and Voyages of tho presttut day am got 
«p.” Ch, Ob, “Tho work is uot up with ty{W)graphi- 
cai oloftaneo.” JV*. Itrif. liei\ “ 'I'hls puhlicatiou ap- 
|)oar» to havo boon carefully got up,^* Mhefucum, 


my brcalcflistt and then I got myself dressed, that I might 
gt^* ni!+ *M **mp to 00 * 0 -n *0 my memorial. As soon 

ii' 1 ',' 1 . I ont II I ( 1 '.'i II 'I got to Canterbury by 
. ^ I—. .-I I . T : i.*i \ .t. I‘ .■ 'e. 1 have nothing fur 

J'll Ml «..! .'l 1 .1 

GSt'A-BLE, a. Obtainable. [li.] Jamieson, 


t GET'— P^N-NY, n, A successful piece or per- 
formance. * B,Jonson, 


GJBT'T^R, n. One who gets, procures, or obtains. 

GfiT'TiNG, n, 1. The act of one who gets or ob- 
tains ; acquisition ; acquirement. 

Witli all thy getting, get undci standing. Prov. xv. 7. 

2. Gain ; profit. ** Petty gettings.** Bacon. 

GEW'gAw (gG'gllLw), n, [Etymology uncertain. 
A. S. gegaf, — “What we write gewgaw is writ- 
ten in A. S. gegaf. It is the p^. of the verb 
ge-gifan, and 'means any such trifling thing as 
is given away.” TooT^. — "Bv. joifjoii, a toy; 
Sw. giga, a jewsharp.] A showy trifle; a toy ; 
a baw'ble ; a trinket. “Fans, silks, ribbons, 
laces, and many other gewgaws.** Addison. 

GEW'gAW, a. Splendidly trifling; showy with- 
out value. “ Gewgaw robes.” CkurcMU. 


GEY'S ^IR, n. [Icel., raging.'] The name of cer- 
tain spouting fountains of boiling water near 
Mt. Hecla, in Iceland. Johnston. 

GIIAst'Fi&L (gdat'ffll), a. Dreary; dreadful ; 
frightful, [u,] Spenser. 

GIlAST'Ftl'L-LY, ad. Frightfully. [ 11 .] Pope. 

GIlAST'LT-NtiSS (gftBt'l9-n5H), n. State of being 
ghastly; horror of countenance; resemblance 
to a ghost ; paleness. Swift. 


GU AhT'EY (gAat'lp), a. [A, S. gastUc\ gust, a 
ghost, and lie, like. — Sec Ghost.] 

1. Having horror of countcnan<‘C ; like a 
ghost ; pale ; dismal ; hideous ; grim ; grisly ; 
cadaverous ; death-like. 


Ho canu', but with such altoml looka. 

So wild, 8u ghastlff, oh if mime ghoMt liad met htm. J>rutfm. 


2. Shocking ; horrible ; frightful, 
wounds.” 


“ OhuHthj 
Milton. 


f GIIAsT'NBSS (gftst'nos)* w. Ghastliness, ty/iuk, 

O/iJl/T (itOLWi), n. 1. A pass through a moun- 
tain. [India.] Hamilton, 

2. A range of mountains. [India.] HamiUotu 

GUH'HSlR, n, Reo Gubbrr. 


gef, In ail Its sigulticationH, both active 
and mmtral, imph<’'s tho acquirtition of somctlung, or 
tho arrival at some slate or place by sonic moans ; ox- 
copr in thu uso of tho pi'c ton in compound, which ofron 
iiiiplic'i till ro |iiit><t».Miiin , as, ho has got .i good ostuTO, 
doi'H not .Thva>ri mu.in ihatho iins ncipiircd, hut baroly 
rhar In* P(hsch>.i‘s, it. So wo oay tiio lad\ IniHifot black 
eyes, inoroly meaning tJiat stio luot thciii.'* Johnion* 

Syn«— To got is a term of extensive epplicntlun, 
and not restricted to the miMle of obtaining. One may 
he Kxid ro get, gain, or wie a pri/.e ; to get or ueguire 
property ; to get or ohtaiti a reward ; to get or procure 
a hook ; to get or «irn a living. AjiertHm gains ap- 
pl.iusc, obtains a ri'coroiionBo or an omen, and procures 
a siTii.uiiiii by attoniioii or Homo olfort, acquires prop- 
i'rf\ by indimn' or tr.idi*, r/jt//r> a living by lalmr, ic»/«4 
tt prir.o by (‘hanco, and t>eiirs it by force. 

Gf/r, r, n. 1. To reach, attiiin, or arrive at some 
place, state, or comlitiou ; — followed by ad- 
verbs tir prepositions which variotisly modify <ir 
restrain its mean mg, 

Itui « phut till w.nild Ifilt notsKlyg^t uftem him but Atexan- 
liiT Oil' Gj. nt. Addison, 

2. To hoeome ; — followed by an adjective. 

The isughtiig not, like *tn unthinking men, 

IUkttu*« anti yi'fj drunk, tiicu bathca and drinka ogidn. //rgi/ca. 

3. To gain ; to be increased. 

hike Ireris to advantagr' «ct, 

ll«rbv>»ut> by iiic Miuttlw doe# gat. Wulkr, 

7'e git adeep, to fell isteop. 

0 §^*'*Timr 0 is, purhaiw, mi won! in tlie KngUsii 
language eapahte of {MTiurmiug m ittuch latior^ and 
atfbrdmi at the same time a rtoar and InCeUigUde 
■ense, as itie verb ta get,** Pr^, J, HVturd Gthbs. 

Thr following HiMicitiien of IIS catmbHiiiee is given 
fay l>r. VVitUrtr'i: — 

I fts me haniidMMilt wljdiltt ten mlauhni alter I md ymr 
leUwr, Whwit i md to t*aiil«rliiirv. f mil a chala* Ibrluwai 
hut 1 *M Uooutfh Im ( IK' 1 *j.,t fit rbitr; . ntid I ha\«' 

f »f lu. U a *' »14 4* foioill riS tw* »h|i* to r*d of in •* burry. 

/ .t th» T.( n-my ah »at u*»»w h.tt u. .t »if uU I o'*^ *‘4 

ami dr.’.*, il, 1 -4 r 01 the t of y* titu't a oti'Miii.rinl 

la iCi.* h'’rtt. but 1 c< uid ntS g^t an su.uiir (hvn. ho»- 
i'., I m * f/.rfii t!.'- Hirtu' ugrr ihsl t *h*'Oi'l muH 

bk«i» V'' '*• ' 0 I* Milt tuooiif.a. \* lO'iu n* iff'd huk t«. 
tHV lut). t li M1’> And iu% t * tn d t( Wan l.> C btiig 

leftist. 1 /'.I <11 U'tu'U f gtd up lit llvi' leariting, I got 


jGIIKK, A species of butter used in India, 
made from the milk of the buffalo, uud convert- 
ed into a kind of oil by boiling, so that it will 
keep a considerable ti»n». Ggo, 

GUb'U'KlN, n, [Ger. gurke, a cucumber.] A 
small jiickled ciicmub’er. Skimier, 

t G If flHR, r. ». To guess. — Roc O r k«h. Spetiser. 

7?. {Italian Hist.) One of a fac- 
limi which aiose in the 12th century, in favor of 
the German emperors, opposed to the Guclphs, 
tlie iHirty of the pope. klismonHi, 

GIlAAhE, n. Wee Ohofl. Clarke. 

GIIOhT n. [A. S.iya«f; Dut. t/cest ; (ivr. 

is Xhin. grist \ Hw. gnst, “The hint higiiitica- 
tion of this word, as well us tif tho L. ajnritus, 
is breath, a blmving.** Bmwarth,] 

X, The soul of nian ; tlic spirit. 

Hitcn tUd I strive 

To yield the ghiat, fihek, 

2. The spirit of a dead man; a spectre; a 
sprite ; a phantom ; an apparition. 

Pythegmiui’s tM>piit«r aee«mnt of Murthquafcvs wur. thet 
they were oeeMhiucMi by a ty t}t4 of gAoers lUMviriMHi under 
ground. wtafntrttm. 

* The Hotp Ghost, tllo Uoty or Dt vino ftr»ir!t : — hi the- 
vlogy, Jtic anpt'llutmn of lUo third ix^rMin iit ihoTHiutv. 
I iKdivvo la Iho Holy GAo*/,*’ .^posttr,,* Creed. 

To girt up tks ghost, to com* Io broatho ; to di«. 
Syn. Bot AvsARiTioir. 

t«H6HT (last), p, n. To yield up the ghost ; to 
die, “ Within a few hoitm she ghosted,* Sidneg, 

fGHf’mT, V, a. To haunt with apparitions, phan- 
toms, or ghoita. 

Whs el PhiUpid the Sfmh. 

1 1 AimsT'hSHB, a. Without spirit ; without Hfs. 

; *« Th« faith is ghmtkm,** Dr. it, Ciarkc. 

Ailfnrr'^UiCE, o« Likt a ghost ; ghostly ; pain ; 
dimthUkt; withsrod; ghaMy* Bh^gttod, 


GHOST'Ll-NiSSS, n. The quality of being ghostly. 

GIIOST'LY, a. 1. Relating to the soul or spir it ; 
not carnal ; not secular ; spiritual. “ Tho ghost- 
ly .comfort of my chaplains.” King Charles. 

The ghostly father now hath done his shi ift. Shak . 

2. Relating to ghosts or apparitions. Ghost- 
ly gloom.” Akenside. Ghostly Xiuils.** Thomson. 

Syn. — See Spirituous. 

GHOst'-SE-®R, n. One who sees a ghost or ap- 
parition. Coleridge, 

GHOlTL (gbl), n. A fabled dwarfish fairy or de- 
mon of the Eastern nations, that feeds on human 
flesh ; — written also ghoolc, Qu. liev. 

GUV’LL (gll), n. A mountain torrent : — a ravine; 
a gully ; a deft. Jamieson. 

qHAL‘L4-LVjr4,n. [It.] A yellow earth found 
in Naples. Woodward. 

^1-AL-LO-Lt'NO, n. [It. giallo, yellow.] {Fine 
Arts.) A term applied to vaiious yellow pig- 
ments, but especially to tho yellow oxide of 
load or massicot. FairhoU. 


tGIAMBEUX (di&m'bfi), [Fr.jfawi&c.v, logs.] 

Boots or armor for legs ; greaves. tipeyiser. 

^I'ANT, n, [Gr. ytyat, ytyarros ; y^y*v/is, earth- 
born ; yif, earth, and yfviaa), to begot, — because 
in the ancient niytholog} the giants were the 
ollspring of Gma,*or Tcllus, the Earth ; L. gi- 
gas ; It. ^ Rp. gigante ; Pr, ^c'rtE/^Jf,] A man of 
extraordinary or "unnatural stature or size. 

A hicU'iiuK giant, horrible and hif?h* Njfjca.'wv. 

Oiantls Caiiseimp, a senes or group of basaltic col- 
uniiiH on the iiorthuru coast of the county of \utrini, 
in Irolaud. Kng. Ctje. 

{ip ANT, €t. Tlaviiig the properties of a giant; 
hvigo ; gig'iniu • “ shepherd.” Drydrn. 

^pANT-iOHH, n. A female giant; a woman of 
enormous stature or size. Jiimyan, 


(?lFANT-FftN'Ng:L,7i. (Bof.) The common name 
of plants of the genus F*crula, Loudon, 

n. Tho quality of n giant ; gi.nnt- 
ship. [it.] Fielding, 

t lb n. To play the giant, Sherwood, 

yi'j^NT-KlLr/lNG, a. Dentroying giants, Cuwpir, 

^G'ANT-lilKE, a, fiigantic ; like a giant ; vast. 

'Gmnt-likc stuturc.” lialcigh, 

t ^1 '.\NT-IjY, «. (Hgantic; giunt-Hke. /t/>. //a/I. 

t yi'^NT-lty, n. The race of giants. (*ot grace. 

^I'^NT-HIIIp, n. The quality or the ehnracter of 
a giant. Milton. 

GlAiWH <jbllr), n, [Turk.] A chig ; an infidel ; 
— an epithet applied couteniptuouMly by Turks 
to Christ iauH. Byron, 

t Alin (gib), «. A cat ; a gibcat. S/mk, 

t AJIr, r. n. To act or cry like a eat. Beau. ^ FI. 

AilB'HER, i\ n. [See Gab, nml Jahhkh.] To 
speak rnpidly and inart ieuhitely ; to jabber. 

Tlw jklivvh'il UvimI 

XHd Mpivak and g&iber In thv Homan itrvati. HA«lr* 

71 . Iiiurticulute talk; rapid and 
uninti liigitilf speech; gabble ; jargon. 

Tbv gibheiinu of thli niiMihara} ^liisitfir Ibifcylum. A”. B. Jluv, 


n. C^mfused, unmeaning talk or 

laiiguuge; gubble; jargon; slang. Swift, 

G!U'Kf:R-tR!l, u. Canting; unintclUgSblc ; un- 

itieuuiug. Florin, 


, t r. n. To prate idly or unirticlU- 

gibU ; TO gibber. Mceuntagu, 


ting of one par- 


Olb n, [Fr. gf6e/.l 
i. A kind of gallows itonaisun . 
pendkular post with a horixoittal arm project- 
ing from the top on one aide. Swift, 

», 'Fho projecting be im #if a crane which sns- 
taiiift the w#*ight of gmwK ; a jib. WnigM, 


V. di. [f. Of nrntTHn ; pp, umtivusit^ 
Of n»KTex>.} To hang on a glhhf^t or gatlowa ; — 
to expose to ptthllo rldleulr, BML 
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GIB'BLE-gAb-BLE, n. Foolish, talk; prate; 
nonsense; gabble. [Colloquial.] Cotffrave, 

GiB'lJON, n. {Zo&l) A 
^uai’umanous animal, 

slender form and the 
length of its arms ; the 
long-armed ape ; hylo- 
bate. Van D&r Hoevm* 

9tB-B66M', 91, iN’aut,) 

The boom or gaff on 
which the gib-sail is ex- 
tended . — written also ^ 

jib-boom. Booth, Gibbon. 

G IB- BOSE' (129), a, [L. gihhosits^ Humped ; pro- 
tuberant ; gibbous ; convex ; swelling. Brando, 

4G1B-B0S'I-TY, ?i. \Vx. gibhosiU,"] Convexity; 
protuberance ; gibbousness. Gregory, 

gIb'BOUS (glb'bus), a, [L. gibbm; It. gibboso; 
Sp, giboso ; Txl gibbeiix^ 

1. Convex ; protuberant ; swelling into pro- 
tuberances ; rounded unequally. 

The bones will rise, and moke a gMom member. Wisemcai, 

2. (Astron,) Applied to the appearance of 

the moon when more than half full and not 
full. m-ig/it, 

3. (Bot,) More tumid on one side than the 

other. Gray, 

gTb'BOUS-LY, ad. In a gibbous manner. 

GiB'BOnB-NliSS, n. Quality of being gibbous; 
convexity ; promincuce ; protuberance ; gib- 
bosity. Bontky, 

gIhbs'Ite, n, {Mm,) A hydrate of alumina; 
a whitish mineral found in llichmond, Mush., 
and named in honor of Geo. Gibbs, P. Cyc. 

gTb'oAt, 71. A tom-cat } a hc-cat. i^hak, 

A aiU'fit Is an cxprvHsinn (‘xiiotlv analogous to that of a 
jnrkiHfi, ih(* ono liiMiig titrmurly fulkd Gibi>, or Gilbert, oa 
i ommouly us the other Juck. Acres. 

^IBE (jib), t7. w. [A. S. gabban; "Dutgabborm; 
It. gabbarei Old Fr. gaber. — See Uab,] [*. 
uiitBi); GIBING, GIBED.] To 1180 expres- 
sions of mockery or contempt ; to sneer ; to scoff. 

And common courtlori lovo to and floor. StmiM-r. 

^Tbr, V. a. To dout; to scoff; to jeer ; to mock ; to 
sneer at ; to ridicule ; to taunt ; to deiido. Shuk, 

Syn.— Soe Scoff. 

^lBK,n. Expression of scorn; sneer; scoff; taunt. 

lint tilt* dean, if tlii« xhould ooinc to Ida oars, 

Will iH'Vcr Uttvo done with lus uiul his jeers. 

GTB']e;i.-lANE, n. Sec Ghibelline, JJmUhras. 

«• One who gibes; one who mocks; a 
sneerer; atauuter. 

^IB'lNG-LYt Scornfully; contemptuously. 

a. Made of small parts or giblets. “ A 
ijiblet pie.’* Ash. 

n, pi. [Pr. gihisr^ game. 

1. The parts of a goose or other fowl, includ- 
ing generally some of the viscera, which are 
taken from it before it is roasted. By. Hall. 


taken from it before it is roasted. lh>. Hall. 

2. Bags; tatters. [Local, Eug.] ualliwell. 

gIb'STAFE (jib'stfcf or gXb'stflf) Dlb'stAf, K, IFA 
Tmh&y\ fib'stftL n. 

1. A long staff to gauge water, or to shove 

forth a vessel. Johnson. 

2. A weapon used formerly to fight beasts 

upon the stage. Bcdky. 

jsId, n. A disease in sheep ; hydatid. Loudon. 

bId'DI-LY* od. In a giddy manner. 

JSlD'Dl-N j§SS, n. X The state of heinggiddy | dk- 
siness ; vertigo ; the sensation whle!i a p^on 
has when every thing around him seems to 
whirl or reel. Bmon. 

B«isln vrlib giddimm and snd In pftbk. Feiwe. 

2. Inoonstancy; mutability; unsteadiness. 

t» doBfbt In pldtHfum. and sotint It a 

3. Wantonness; levity; lightness. Xhmo. 

filjO'GY ®d'ds), «. [A. S. 

X. vertiginous ; having a whirling sensation i 
dissy. ^*Cmdy headis and staggerlnglegs.** Tuts. 

2. Causing giddiness or dissiness. gid- 
dy precipice/* Prior. 

3. Rotatory; gjrratory; rapid. 

The tiOtdy motton of the whldlag mOL Pos/m. 


4. Inconstant ; mutable ; unsteady ; change- 
ful ; changeable; fickle. 

Thanks to giddy Chance, which never bears ^ , 

That mortal bhss should last ior length of years. Dryden. 

5. Tottering; unfixed. **The giddy footing 

of the hatches.” Shak. 

6. Elated to thoughtlessness; intoxicated or 
bewildered with any strong excitement or emo- 
tion; elevated. 

rji ■- en*”t, c«7i’''* «tr'' in 

‘W I • I « • I ii,-( ].i . . ( ^. 1 . ( !i I - or no. Shak. 

fGID'DY (lid'de), v, n. To turn quick. Chapman. 

GID'DY, ‘o. a. To make giddy or dizzsy. Faritidon, 

gId'EY— B liAINED (-brand), a. Careless ; thought- 
less flighty ; volatile. Otway. 

GXD'DY— head, One without reflection. Burton, 

GlD'DY-nfiAE-jpD, a. Thoughtless; unsteady; 
giddy ; hare-brained. Ponne. 

gId'DY-PACED (-past), a. Moving without reg- 
ularity. tShalc, 

f GIE (gi), 9), a, [Old Fr. gm'er,] To guide. Chaucer. 

giER'EA-GLE [jC/S-gl, J, W, F. Sm . ; gcr'2-gl, 
»S. ; ji'er-c'gl, A.], n, [Sec Gekpaloon. 1 A 
large sort of eagle, mentioned in Let\ xi. l8. 

^lifiR'PAL-CON (je-r'fkw-lcu), n. Sec GRia'ALCON. 

GIE'SljlOK-iTE, n, {Min.) A hydrated silicate of 
alumina, soda, and potash, oceurriug in six- 
sided greenish gray prisms of f^reasy lustre ; a 
variety of cla‘olite ; — so named from Sir Charles 
Gicsevky who found it in IcelaucL Dana, Brands, 

fGlF, conj, [A. S. imp. of gif an, to give.] If. ! 

Gif miy got)d king will fend. Percy*^ Itelvtwn. 

gXy'FV, n. An instant, — See JiPPY. Forby, 

gIfT, n. [A. S. gifu, a fpft; mfan, to give; 
Ger. gabe ; But. gift, gaare, — Sec Give.] 

1. A thing given either as a gratuity or as a 
recompense ; a present ; a benefaction ; a gra- 
tuity ; a donation ; a boon. 

The of God is eternal Ufa through Jesus Christ 

2. The act of giving; donation. 

Thco all tilings living gaso on, all things thino 
By fC/?‘ Milttm, 

3. The right or the power of bestowing. 

No man has any anti'ccdont right or elalin to tliat which 
comes to liiin by free gi/t, South, 

4. A talent giveu by nature ; an endtnvmcnt ; 
power ; faculty. ** The gift of speech,” Blair. 

Syn. Gift find present are tmiw used to denote 
somothing given to an individual. OJt rotiunonly 
donotcH Hotneihing of consideraldo value, given as an 
act of gonoromty or of clinrity to heneiit tiui receiv(‘r ; 
a iiinj be of very little value, and in given as a 

token of regard or as a rompltmont. A yift dtx's Mor* 
vice, a pre.Hent does honor, to the receiver. — Pond’ 
turn, a less famiimr tenii, denotes a gdt behtowiai on 
suiuo pubtie timtitutuiit t»r puldic ehurity, UKiialiy of 
conaiilei.thlo amount. iMmtwn and bfHefactum aro 
ajiplied to liiieral actH of charity. - - A ff\ft to a servant 
or to any one in want ; a pet-tent to n fru fid ; a dona- 
tion to a putilic institution *, bemtaitinm to the {HWir. 

Gift, rndtnemeni, and talent arc used to donoto stuna- 
tliiiig iHistowad iiy nature. GJtf are either natural 
or supernatural ; eitdtwmeniji and talents are natu- 
ral. l''ho natural gift of Hpeoch ; the auiwrnatural 


ral. l''ho natural gift of Hpeoch ; the au|wrnfttural 
gbft of tongues or of healing ; natural eutluwments of 
body or mind ; a talent fur imlilic s[K‘aking. 

gIfT, V. «, To endow with any faculty or power. 

Am I better gifted than moOxnt lip, tlaU. 

gIFT'50, a. Endowed with any particular fac- 
ulty; talented; able-minded. ”Twg of their 
gijied brotherliood/’ Drytkm. 

State of being gifted, Sehurd. 

g!pt'-e 6PB, n. (-Vais#.) A rope fastened to a 
boat for towing it at the sti^m of a ship. Crabb. 

GIFTS. n.pil The white spota frequently aeen cm 
the anger naUe. [Local, Eng.] Moor, 

(Its), n. X. [Fr. ytdgus.] (Hold.) A ehlp’e 
wherry ; a long, lighl heat. Johnson. 

2, A tight enuise or vehicle with two wheele, 

dr,^vm by one horse. Johnson. 

3, Any thing whirled rapidly ronnd in play. 
“ Playthings, as topa, gigs, hatilethMirs.*' Looms. 

4, A dart or harp<Mm ; a fisgig. Johnson. 
6, A rotaton' cylinder covered with wire 

teeth, for teaaling woollen cloth. JBmnds. 
6. A wanton fi$d«-*-SeeGiotOT. Johnson, 

+ ^lo e>*!» /s* ^ kP”' 

gsigSf a violin ; Ic^ ^ fiddle ; a jig. 


t g^lG (jig), V. a. [L. gigno.] 

1. To engender ; to beget ; to produce. Drydvn 

2. To fish with a gig or fizgig. Wright. 

9^1-GAN-TE'AN, a. Like a giant ; gigantic. More, 

^r-GAN-TfisaUB' (-t<Sak'), a. [It. § Sp,gigantes- 
CO ; Fr. gigantesque,^ N oting the style or man- 
ner of giants. 

Science, as well as liihtnrv, hns its jiiwt to flluiw— a past, 
indeed, much larger, hut it>i ininieii:>it> isd.i ii.iiiiu*, imt dn me 
— not holy. ./ MavtnHnu, 

91-GAN'TJC, a, [L. giganieus i It. giganteoi »Hp, 
giga7itico,'] 

1. Suitable to, or resembling, a giant; v(Ty 
large ; big ; huge ; vast ; enormous ; colos.sal ; 
prodigious ; monstrous ; giant. ** (Jigantie 
size.” MilUm. ** Gigantic limbs.” Drydon, 

2. {Bot.) Applied to a particular species, 

when its dimensions considerably oxcotMl those 
of any of its congeners. Jlcnslow. 

^i-GAN'TI-CAl^, rt. Big; bulky; gigantic, [n.] 

GigantCcal Cyclopes,” Burton, 

^I-gAn'TJ-CAL-LY, ad. In a gigantic manner, 

^MiAN'Tf-ClDE, n, [L. gigas, gigantis, a giant, 
and/’tftZo,to kill.] Thenmrder of :I giant. 

^l-GAN'TlC-NEtss, n. The quality of being gi- 
gantic; hugeness. Ash* 


t(^I.GAN'TINE, a. Gigantic. 


Bulhkar, 


^I-gAN'TO-LITE, n, [Or.y/yaff,y<V«vr»y, agiaut, 
and kiihn, a stone,] (A///i.) A erystallizeil min- 
eral iilUi'd to Fahlunite\ — so named in allusion 
to its large crystals. Dana. 

^I-GAN-TOI/Q-^Y* ylyavrot, a 

giant, and Xtyog^ a discourse.J A treatise on 
giants. Smart, 

91-GAN*"l'f>M^A-GIIY» n, [Or. yty«vrog«v/« ; yf- 
y« 9 » yiyitvTOf, ‘a giant, and a battle.*] A war 
of giants. [r.J Ash, 

Glo'GliK (glg'gl), 71. [A. A littering, 

puerile laugh ; a titter. Barrow, 

gIg'GLE, x\9i, [Dut. gichgclcn ; Gael, giffcall, to 
tickle.] [/. Gio(;u-ii> ; pp. OKUibiNd, liiOGi.Ki).] 
To laugh with short, half-supiircshed eatchesj 
to laugh in a silly manner ; to titter, (farrivk, 

GlG'tihli'iUT 91. One that giggles ; atitterer, Herbert* 

Glii 'GIVING, n. The act of one who giggles. 

fGiG'hOT, », [Hep Gig, and GigoiiE.] A winu 
ton ; a liisemoua girl -w rittiui nUogigfrt. S/utk, 

fkihi'LQT, a* Inconstant; giddy; light; wiiu- 
ton. »S‘AgA’. 

Glii'-MlLL, n. A cylindiT in a eloth manufac- 
tory, on which teasels or wire teeth are iixed to 
can! the cloth, Simmtmih* 


^iG'QT, n. [Fr,] A leg of mutton .* 
mutton. 


a slice of 
Chapman* 


GiL'Biptt-TiNH, n, (Heel. Hist) One of ft re- 
ligious order, named from (iUhni, lord of 
Henipringham, in England, founded about 
1 14H. Baeh* 

Gl L' B5 R-t!nr, a, (Bcel. Hist*) Belonging to the 
(jilbertuie order of monks* Wright. 

gU/B^RT-Ite, n. (Min,) A luminated whitish 
mineral composed chictiy of silica, uhnuina, and 
lime ; — so named in honor of 1>. Gilbert, Dana, 

GlUl (lilhl), r. m [A. B, — Bee GoiJi.} [i. 

«n/r otgidded; pp. oxr.DXNG, gilt, or oild- 

BD.] 

1. To overlay or coat with gold-leaf, or a thin 
film of gold. ” To gild refined gold*** Shak. 

a. To cover, or enrich, as with gold. '* The 
gilded puddle.'* Hhnk. 

3* To give ft golden uppeftranee or eolor to ; 
to brighten ; to ftciom* 

mors tbs vftSttf tua iiball g&d fSs mam* tugs, 
4. To give ft brltliftxxt or speeiouft coloring or 
ftppeftTanco lo; to set oiL 

For iny part, if a Be ilo thrv gwnf, 

I ’U Jud It with Iftt* hji|t|ti«>4t I ba\ e. MsS* 

n* Set Otixtn. Todd. 

fiSTlUB'ALS, fft. A drinking bout ixi wbioh ovory 
one pftyft tix tquid nhare* $eM 
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A kind of size used by gild- 
iSimmonds. 


The screech-owl. 


Booth. 


R|LD'?R, w. 1. One who gilds. Bacon. 

2. A Dutch coin ; a guilder. — See Guilder. 

iSIld'JNG, n. 1. The act of laying thin gold, or 
gold-leaf, on any surface. 

2. Gold leaf laid on any surface. Addison. 

GlLD'|NG-SiZE, n. 
ers. 

i5^Il'-h66t-^:r, n. 

gIll (§71), n. ; pi. ;G'iLL 9 . [L. gula, the throat ; 
Sp. agalla^ a gland in the throat ; also, a gill ; 
Sw. gel^ a gill.] 

1. The respiratory organ in fishes, and some 
other animals, as lobsters, frogs in their tad- 
pole state, &c. ; one of the branchioc. 

eSET “ are composed of rows of slender,, flat- 
tened processes, covered with a tissue of iiiniiinerable 
minute and cluse-set blood-vessels. Tiio watei is ad- 
mitted at the mouth, and escapes by fissures on each 
side of the head, the air contained in tlie water act- 
ing upon tlie blood as it passes through the gills.” 
Brande, 

2. A flap below the beak of a bird. Bacon. 

3. The flesh about the chin. iiicift. 

4. A pair of wheels and a frame on which 

timber is carried. Smimonds. 

5. (jr//,] ^ woody glen; a ravine; a 

: a (Ti'.l ; a ghyll. uolloway. Brockett. 

0. A vertical plate descending from the 

under side of the cap of an agaric, and radiating 
from the stipes. Ilenslow. 

QilLh (jtl), n. 1. [Low L. giBa. — A. S, wfpgelj a 

gill.] A measure of capacity ; the fourth part 
of a pint. 

TO' In the North of England, the half-pint is 
termed a frill. Snn7nond.i. — Among minors, a pint is 
fVriff/it. 

2. A pl.uit of the genus GUclioma ; ground- 
ivy, or alehoof. 

The lowly that never darca to climb. fifieutttme. 

3. Malt liquor medicated with ground-ivy. 

Mwso71. 

4. In ludicrous language, a woman ; a wan- 
ton; gill-flirt; — from QiUifin, the old way of 
writing Julian and Juliana* Johnson* — liach 
Jack with his gill** B, Jomon* 

GlLL'-Odv-^lR, «. The covering of the gills or 
aperture of a fish ; gill-lid. Pennant* 

kE n. (Bof.) A genus of North Amer- 
ican plantM, the root of which possesses proiier- 
ties similar to those of ipecacuanha, Ogc* 

n. In ludicrous language, a woman ; a 
flirt ; a gill, Johnson* 

gIli/FLAp, n. A membrane attached to the pos- 
terior edge of the gill-lid, immediately closing 
the gill-opening. Maunder* 

9^lLr/-PljRT, ». A pert or wanton girl. — ^Sce 
Gill, and Jill-i?lirt. Guardian. 

n* A house where gill is sold, 
[u.] X^ope* 

hr/ 1 AN {ill 'yan), n. [The old way of writing 
Julian or Juliana."] A wanton. Beau.^ Fi. 

^Ir/hlE, or n* 1. A Highland serf; a 

male servant ; a nieniul. Sir IT, Scott* 

2. A giddy young woman. Jamieson* 

gI r J/-LI I>, n* The covering of the gills. Smart* 

GflJ/-f)'PKN4NG, n* The aperture of a fish 
through wiiich the water taken in at the mouth 
paascK out over the glUs. Smart* 

Awoncher. SirlV*SeoU* 

^Il/LV-Fh^l^-gR n. [Gr. waperf- 

elove-trec; Kwtvnv, nut, and 
leaf i L. oargophglitm ; Fr. giro flier ^ girofl^Ct 
gillyflower the latter eo <mlled because it re- 
aemblea the olove-tree in seent. Mimhmtf 8ul» 
Umn. — Corrupted from Julp ffawer. Skifmer,] 
(Bof.) The common name of plants of the|p3- 
nus Matthhlu^av stock ; — espeeiaUy appUeia to 
varieties of Matthiola invami* JBng* Cjfc, 

GiLSt, fi. (M«> A meiea of salmoii. pforth 
of England.J 

X. €h>!dlaidonthetaiifwof 
Ow’ftyiMwaadear^aMftfitMisBitriM. Skak* 

5. A young »ow. [l^oeal, Eng.] C&xrkt* 



Gilt-head iCremlabrus tinea). 


SO called 
Johnson* 



GILT, i. 8c p. from gild* See Gild. 

GILT-fiD^ED' (-ejd), a* Having a gilt Q^%^*ClarJce* | 

GILT '-HEAD (illt'hSd), n. [giU and 7iead:\ 

1, (Ich.) A sea-fish, 
about twelve inches 
long, abundant in the 
Mediterranean ; the 
Chrysophrgs aurata ; 

— so called on account 
of its golden-colored 
eyebrows : — also, a fish, about six inches long, 
found on the English coast : Cremlahrus tmea. 

Yarretl, 

2. A kind of bird. llakexoill. 

gIlt'— TAIL, n. A kind of worm; 

from its having a yellow tail. 

(jIm), a* Neat; spruce; well-dressed; 
jemmy. [Antiquated or local.] Johnson, 

^IM'BAL, n. ; pi. [D.^e?»eZ^i«, paired.] 

{xVa?<Z.) An apparatus consist- 
ing of two brass rings by which 
a sea-compass is suspended in 
its box so as to counteract the 
effect of the ship’s motion, and 
keep the card horizontal, one 
ring allowing motion in one direction, and the 
other in the opposite. Mar. Diet. 

^iM'BOL, n. Same as Gimbal. Francis. 

^IM'CRACK, n. [Ludicrously formed from en- 
gine* Skinner. — ** Moic probably from giniy 
and crack, a smart youth. Gimcrack appears to 
have hccMi first applied to the person.” Todd.^ 

A trivial mechanism or device ; a toy ; a trifle. 

” 'J'his is a gimeraek.* Beau, ig FI. 

gI M'L pT, n* [Fr. gihelet ; corrupted from V'imhle. 
Jimfus.] A small borer or tool having a trans- 
verse h<nidlc at the upper end, and at t.hc other 
a worm or screw, and a cylindrical cavity above 
the screw, forming in its ♦raus verse section a 
cre.sccnt ; — often written and pronounced gim- 
hkt (glu/blpt). WmU* 

gIm'L^IT, r. a* (Natd*) To turn round, as an 
anchor by its stock. Mar. Diet* 

gIm^L^ST-ING, n* The act of turning the anchor 
roiiiul by its stock, like a gimlet. Brande* 

f gemellus, twinned, or paired.] 

1. A’sort of double ring; gimhul. llalUweU. 

2. Some quaint piece of machinery. 

I thmk by 9 omo odd glmimh or device. 

t^lM'M^L, a. Made or consisting of double 
rings. ’ ** The gimmal bit lies foul/^ Shak. 

1 9lM ' M ^3 R, n. Contrivance or ma chincry . Hall. 

gImP, a* \yd.gwgmp, pretty.] Nice; spruce; 
trim, [rrovincial, Eng.] Brockett. 

gI MP, n. ( Manufactures.) A kind of edging made 
of silk twist or cord, usually interlaced with a 
metallic wire. Slmmonds. 

gTmp, o. «. To jag; to indent; to denticulate; 
to notch. Maunder, 

^IN (jtn), n. [L. Juniperus, the juniper-tree ; 
Junior, younger, and parto, to produce ; so 
culled beeauBC it puts forth yovngt^ berries 
while the others are ripening. Mimhm * — Fr. 
geniirre, a juniper-berry, also gin ; Eng. eor- 
ruptly < tenet a, and by contraction, gin,] A kind 
of ardiuit spirits orighmlly inunufaetured in 
Holland from rye and malted bigg, and flavored 
with juniper berries, known in commerce a« 
Hollands gin* Vrt\ 

“The liquor hesrine the above name [Hollanda 
f<»] hi thin country rKnstaudl is of RrltlHh niaiiufac- 
tuna, and is fr^iiontly flavored by oil of tiir;>«ntiiie, 
and reudured btiiiiK upon iltn fiabitoby eautric patieili. 
In Holland y the fluest gin bears tlui name of Schu • 
dam.” Bmnds* 

^IN (jin), n. [A contraofcSon tA 
Kiiamii.] 

1* (Msch*) Any machine for raising great 
liglghtSy as a Jaek, orane, pUs^river, dkc.: -*-a 
ms^ns fo; cl charing cotton of soeds ; a cotton- 
pump worked by rotator v «all«. 

Rug* 

A. Atrapt asiims ansA 


Though to my «a«t, thy 




3. An instrument of torture ; a in ok 

Typhwua’ joints v eie sti etehvd on a #/'«• Sitenfer 

^IN, x>. a. \i, ginned; pp. ginning, ginned ] 

1. To Cdtch in a trap. Bean. S\ FI. 

2. To clear, as cotton, by separating the fila- 
ments from the seeds. C?'c. 

i^lN, V. n* 1, [Goth, ginxian.] f To begin ; to 
commence. Wicklijfe* 

2* To give. [Local, Eng.] Holloway. 

GIN (iin), conj. [See Gin, v, n,. No. 2.] If. 
[Scotland and North of England.] Grose. 

fGlNG, 5t. [See Gang.] A company. H. 

^IN'GAL, or 0N'gAUL, qi, A large musket, 
used in India by the natives. Mil. Encg, 

0^n/j§0> w. [Gr. ^tyyiftpts ; L. zingihe- 


— According to Pott,t\o Sanscrit 

antler-shaped.] (Bot.) An East-tndifin and 
West-In dian plant; the Zinziher ojjdcinale : — a 
name more commonly applied to the root, vvcU 
known for its hot, spicy taste. Palmer* 

§iIN'^J^;R--BEER, n* A beverage or sort of beer 
made by fermenting ginger, cream of tartar, and 
sugar with yeast and water. W, Ency* 

^IN'^^:R-BR£ad, n* A sweet cake spiced with 
ginger. Chaucer* 

gilN'g^R-BRfiAD-TRBE, n. (Bot.) A species of 
palm; the doom; — so called from the resem- 
blance of its brown, mealy rind to gingerbread. 

— See Doom. Eng* Cyc* 

^llN'(Jl?:R-RRftAD-WORK f-wUrk), n* Work cut 
or carved in various fanciful shajpes, as an orna- 
ment to buildings, «&:c. (B'ose. 

9Yn'g?:r-LY, dd. Cautiously; tenderly; nicely. 
[“Not yet disused/* Toda*] Shak. Bentley. 

t <?In'^^)R-NESS, Niceness; caution. Bailey* 
^In\45R-p5p, n* Ginger-beer. 

(jllN'^JpR-WiNB, 7U Wine flavored with ginger. 

gIng^IIAM 7i. [Fr. guinf/ham; Ger. 

a ham*] A thm checkered cotton fabric 
e to imitate lawn. Ure* 

0N'<jl-LI|j:-olL, w. An oil obtained from the 
seeds of plants of the genus Sesamutn, IJndley. 
^IN'GING, 71* (Minmg.) The lining of a shaft 
with stones or briek for its support. Wright* 
f^lN'(Jll-VAL, «. [L. the gum.] Belongs 

ing or relating to the gums. Holder* 

QlNfi^KO, n. (Bot.) A very beautiful tree of the 
genus Salkhuria, indigenous to Japan ; — writ- 
ten also gi7iko* Baird* 

^In'GLB (jtng^gl), V* n* [Gaol, gleang, a tink- 
ling sound. — GtQT.klingm* — lj*Unnio, to tin- 
gle.*— “A word without doubt formed from the 
sound/* Hichai'dso7i*] [L omoLmn ; pp. OIN- 
OLING, GiNOLKD.] [Written also yfnyAi.] 

1. To clink with quick vibrations ; to utter a 
sharp, clattering noise ; to tinkle. “ Men might 
his bridle hear gtnglmg.** Chaucer* 

2. To make an affected sound in periods or 
cadence, HomU, 

r. a. To shake so as to make clinking 
sounds ; to tinkle. “ The bells she gingledJ* l*ope* 
w. 1. A shrill, clattering or clinking 
sound. “ The ginglc of his spur.** H, Jottson* 
2. Affected sound of periods. Bolinyhroke. 
C^In'GL^R, n* He who, or that which, gingles. 

^lN*GL|NG n. The act of makinff a 

gingUng noise ; a tinkle. Ash* 

{ GlN'GLY-MfilD f§Ian:*glv-milM, S* W* /«. K, Sm* 
i?.], a* [Gr. a hinge, and form.) 

Belonging to, or like, a ginjgpymne. Holder* 
J G!N-GLV-MdlD'.\L, o. Gluglymoid. Crmg* 

I GlN*atY-Mf)^B, f *.5 pi. [Or. ytyyXv- 

a hinge.] (Anat*) A species of articulation 
which admits of motion in only two direoriona* 
like a htngts as the knee-joint. Pakner* 

n. A mlE-horie. Booth* 

n* (Bot.) Bee Ozivoxo. XAndley* 
of N*N gr, n* A nag ; a genet. — Bee Genet. 



GINNING 

GIn'NJNG, n. The operation by which the seeds 
of cotton are separated from the filaments by 
means of the apparatus CBX\e6.iiGotton-sfiji»Craig. 

9 iN'NY-cA.ll'RJ A^E, n. A small, strong carriage 
for conveying materials on a railroad. JialliweU, 

gIn'SENG (Jtn'sSnj;), [Chinese geMm^ first 
of n^'T'^tP. T^olmcv'^ Xne root of the Poncix 
/J, found in America and in the 
*10 1 »!' Aol:i, and highly valued in China as a 
panacea, to which country it is now exported in 
large quantities from the C. States. 3JeCulluch. 

400®*“ The root is about the thickness of the little 
finger, an inch or two in length, ofton dividing into 
two lirauchos ; of a whitish-yollow color, wrinkled 
on the surface, and of a compact, almost horny tex- 
ture. It has no smell, but a voiy sweet taste, corn- 
bined with a sliglit degree of aromatic bitterness. 
Dunghson, 

6tN‘^-SIlc5P, n, A dram-shop where gin is kept 
for sale. Arbidhnot. 

gIp, n. [A conti action of gypsy.] A sly or crafty 
servant. 

^fp (jlp), t).a. To eviscerate, as herrings. Bailey. 

^fp'ON, n. Ajuppon. — See Juppon. Todd. 

^iP'PJNG, tu The operation of taking out the 
entrails of herring. Cmig. 

^iP^SIRE, 11. [Fr. giheeih'e.l A kind of pouch 
or purse formerly worn at the girdle. Clarke. 

^Ip'SY (jlp'ae), n. A vagrant. — Sec Gypsy. 

^iP'SV, a. See Gypsy. Brand. 

^iP'SY-Ii^M, n. The quality of gipsies. Clar/ce. 

GfP'SY-WORT C-w'Urt), w. (J3o^) An herbaceous 
perohnial plant; wutor-hoarhound ; Lyroims 
jBuropeeus. Farm* Mncy, 

^J-RAPPE', w. [Arab, ; 

It. giraifa ; Sp. girafa ; Fr. 
girafe,\ {Zonl.') An animal 
found in Africa, being the 
tallest of existing quadru- 
peds, and the largest of ru- 
minants ; Giraffa camelo- 
pardaUs ; Cerrm camelopar^ 
dalis of Linniuus; — called 
also the cameloparcL Braude* \ 

<5^Ir'AN-X) 0LB [jS'rgm-dSl, P. 

/a,’; jlr'jin-dai, B. O* iVb * ; 

»ha'rsia-d5l, [It. 

randola ; giro, a turn, and an~ 
dare, to go ; Sp. girandala ; 

Fr. girtiiidole,'] A large kind 
of branched candlestick ; a 
chandelier. Todd> Giraffe. 

^iR'A-SOTiE [jIrVsal, IK Sm. Wh*i *Sr. 

F . ; js'ra-«31, P.], n. [L. gyrus, a turn, and sol, 
the sun ; It, airasote ; Sp. ^ Fr. girusol.] 

1. {BoL) Theturiisoks or heliotrope. Jtduisojt. 

2. (Min*) A milk-white or bluish opal, which 

presents bright hyuciuth-rcd and yellow reflec- 
tions, when turned towards the sun or any 
strong light. Ikma* Braude. 

gYrd, V* a* [Goth, gairdan ; A. S. gyrdan ; But. 
gordeni Ger. gflrteni Ban, giorde ; Icel, girda ; 
'hyr.gjorda,'] [«. oiKT or ; pp* oiruimo, 

GIRT or OXHUKD,] 

1; To bind round, as with a twig or a cord. 

spritiMftd earth apou their heada, and girtUrl their 
l^n« inth aackeloth. J j/ac^*. x. si 

2. To fasten by binding ; to begird ; to engirdi 

Kof let tw vl»« at once, gird en our sworda. AtkUton. 

3. To clothe ; to invest; to habit; to furnish; 

to equip ; to girdle. “ Girt with omnipotence.** 
“ Girded with snaky wiles.** Milton,* 

l girded thee ahont with fine knell. ^eel;. ml, 10. 

4 . To surround ; to enclose ; to enciycLe. 

That Nyaetan hie 

oirt with the River Triton. Jtmen* 

5* t To pierce with a weapon ; to strike. 

BaUiuoell. 

6 . To sneer at; to reproach ; to gibe. 

Bitog moved, he wSU not ijimve to gb^ the gods. Shek, 

gYrD, o. n. [Perhaps by transposition ftova gride. 
Johnaon*^'Bo more than a consequential usage 
of gird, to bind round. Richardson*'] To gibe ; 
to sneer ; to moek; to jeer. 

Ilea ofiUIsorti take a pride to firing Sbek. 

GYrD, n. [A. S. gyrd, or gird, & rod.] 
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1. A tvdtch ; a pang. “ Many fearful girds 
and twinges which the atheist feels.’* "Tillotson. 

2. A sarcasm ; a gibe ; a sneer. Shak. 

GIRD'JgJR, n* 1. One who girds or gibes. Lilly. 

2. (Arch.) The principal beam, or timber, in 
a floor. Francis. 

t GIRD'ING, n. A covering. “ A girding of sack- 
cloth.” [r.] ^sa. iii. 2-i. 

GIR'ELE (g'lr'dl), n. [A. S* gyrdel-, Frs. gcrdel\ 
But. gordel', Ger. gUHel', Ban. giord\ fciw. 
gordeL] 

1. A band or belt for the waist ; a belt. “ A 
leathern girdle about his loins.” hlatt. iii. 4. 

2. Enclosure ; circumference. “ The girdle 

of these walls.” l^hak* 

3. The zodiac. “Under the girdle of the 

world.” Bacon. 

4. A round iron plate for baking cakes; a 

griddle. [Local, Eng.] P^e. 

5. (Arch.) A small circular band around the 

shaft of a column. Francis. 

0. (Jeivellery.) The line w'hich encompasses 

the stone parallel to the horizon. Oraig. 

7. (Mining.) A stratum or bed of stone or 
other substance occurring irregularly .Low. Ency. 

Syn. — See Zone. 

gYr'DLE, V. a. [i. girdled; pp. girdling, oir- 

DLISI).] 

1. To bind as with a girdle ; to gird. 

GmUina one another 

Within their alabuBtur, muocent arms. Shnk. 

2. To enclose ; to shut in ; to environ. 

The blooming groves that girdlrd her aroiind. roicix’r. 

3. To make a circular incision round, as a 
tree through the bark, so as to kill it. Loudon. 

G/R'OLE-UiilLT, n. A belt that encircles the 
waist. Dryden. 

GYR'ULPiR.n. 1. One who girdles or makes girdles. 

2. A bnizior. t:iitnnionds. 

gYr'DLE-STKDB, or GYll'OLK-STfiAD, n. The 
place of the girdle ; the waist. UalHwdl* 

GfR'DLlNG, n. The act of one who girdles ; — a 
mode of killing trees by making an incision 
around them through the bark. i^hnmonds. 

§jfUE, n* fcJee Gyre. Johnson* 

^L4, n* [It.] A weathercock. Jodndl. 

GYRL [IM, S* ir. P. Ja. K. Sm.i gVrl, E. Jt; 
gArl, P. ; fieri, but in common discourse fihl, 
Kcnrirk], n. [“ About the etymology of this 
word there is much question.** Johnson . “ *I'his 
word is not found in any of the northern dialects. 
Skinner suspects that as reorl, in A. S., signi- 
fies niiile, so ceorUt signifies female, though no 
such word is found in existence. Lye observes 
that girl in our old writers is auplUul to a mule 
(us well as to a female), and he tiierefori* decides 
lor ceorL Mr. Tyriohitt repeats tlu* ohserva- 
tioa of Lye. The A. S. eeorl, Ger. kerl. Dot. 
kaerl, and* Hwed. kmi, do imt api>t*ur t(> have 
been ever appH(*d to the female*.” iiiehttrdson, — 
“ It is most probably the I^ow lugeruln, a young 
woman eniploytd to’tend ehildren.** IVehster*’^ 
*HreruUi, she that caiiies.** Leverett. — Mtnsheu 
supposes it to be derived of L. garntlaf prating, 
** because they are usually talkative ; or of It. 
girclla, a weathercock, because of their fiokle- 
uess.** — A. R. gu/, n., lightness, folly ; gal* «•» 
light, pleasant — UalUiceU and Wright, iw their 
Dictionaries, give “GeW, A, H., a vming person 
of either sex.** But the word yer[ is not found 
in the K* R. Dictionary of Lye, or in that of 
Bostcorth*^^ Oaet. emte, cail^\ W. herlodes, 
hocrell, a girl.] 

1. A female child; a young woman;— the 
correlttive of 

lit hftdile kv ftt hli owen 

Tk« yome* girim of 1k» dhwlMii. CAftMwr. 

The ** gf* few** may inirnir> i'ltlw-r the yottAf men or 
the youn^ women, m g*rl wait ftinnerly on a]if|>raM^ eom- 
mon to both «»#, 

The itmti of ttMi thitlt he fitll of hoyv ^ 

2. (Among Sportemm.) A roebuck of two 

years of age. Ohambers* 

GYRL'HOOO (-hfid), n. The state of a girl. Retccird. 

GYEL*ISH, a. Pertaining to, resembling, or suit- 
ing, a girl or girlhood. Carew* 

GYRh*{BH-Ly, ad* In a girUsh manner. 

GYRTj* 18H-N j^SS, ft. The quality of being girUsh ; 
levity. J3ooeh. 
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gYrN, V. n. [A corruption of grin.] To grin. — 
See Grin. South. 

QmOJTDE (zli6-r5nd'). n. [Fr.] (ITist.) The 
name of a party of republicans in the French 
revolution of 1790, Smart, 

g^i-RON'BlST, n. A member of the French polit- 
ical party styled Gironde, Ed, Hen. 

9111 - 01 -KTTE', n. [Fr., a weathercock,'] A pub- 
lic character, or politician, who turns with 
every political breeze ; a trimmer. Braude. 

gIrTiock, n. (Ich.) A kind of fish. Johnson, 

GIRT, i. Ikp. from gird. Boo GnU). 

GIRT, v. a. [“Formed upon the past part, of gird.*' 
Richardson. — Icol, gyrtn. — See Giud.) To 
gh’d; to encompass; to encircle; to surround; 
to embrace. 

Beneath the radiant lino that gim the «loho. Thmmm. 

GIRT, n. 1. A band which the saddle* or a 
burdexi is fixed upouu horsi* ; a girth. Beau. \ FI* 

2. The compass measured liy a girt ; giitli. 

Y'ou shall Stic a pygtny in staturo as big as u giant in tho 
gut. Hammond * 

3. (Surg.) A circular bandage. Wisemwi* 

gYrth, n. 1. Tho baud by which the saddle or a 
burden is fastened upon a horse ; the leather irir- 
dle buckled under a horse’s belly ; girt. “Tlie 
girths brake,” B, Jnnson, 

2, The cireumfercnce of a body, as of a tree 
or an aiiinud ; distance around; girt. 

Its IvngUii twenty-four h‘<'t, but tlu* girth did not ex- 
ceed twelve. Vmtmoit. 

3. (Printing.) A leather thong belonging to 

the carriage of a press, by which it is let in and 
out. ( Iruig. 

gYHTH, n. a. To bind with a girth ; to eneireb* ; 
to girt ; to gird, [u.] Johnson* 

GlRT'-IilNE, n. (Naut.) A rope used in the pro- 
cess of rigging a ship to lift the rigging up to 
the mast-lieud. Braude. 

GIS-'VRM’, «. [Low L. ,* Fr. 

guisarme.) (Ant.) A weanon borne 
by foot-soldiers in the middle ages, 
and us(‘d t*ven as late as llu* battle 
of Floddtni in L513. Fairholt. 

(jis), r. a. [Old Fr. gister,] 

To feed, as cattle; to pastur**; to 
agist. Bailey* 

(JBr/'/d), n* [A. R. giseL] A pledge ; — 
used in fonning some proper names, as Fred- 
yislt>, i. e. a phulgc of pence ; Gislehert, i. e, an 
illustrious pledge. (Hhson. 

GISMdNDINE, n. {Min.) A mitivi* silicafe of 
lime found near Home, in white translmu'ut oe- 
taluxlral crystals ; —naim'd in Imiuff t>f fi/v- 
mondi, an Italian miiu*ralogist, Craig, 

9LsT (jlHt) Sm. h\ C, B. O. ir. rr/n; ju, 
Jn.\, n. [Obi Fr. giste\ Kr. gde, u lodging- 
place ; //#wV, to lb‘.) (L/ne.) The muiu p«dut 
of u (prestiou or aetbm, or that on which it Ut*H 
or turns; eshence, Harkc* 

», [Fr., « lodging.] A place wher« 
one sleeps, lodges, or reposes. AV. BtfV* 

GiTlI, «. gith.] (BoL) A plant of tho 

genus .Vipe/iki; guinea pepper. Johnmn. 

gIt‘T|:rn, «, [See Guitar.] A sort of guitar 
or harp ; a elthem. /Jraglm* 

gIt*T?;rN, V, n* To play on the gittom* MiBtm* 

GlT'T^TH. H* A title prefixed to the viii., Uxxi., 
and Ixxxiv. !*HuIms, Gm/c/*. 

BdrTHe eoamtematoti am am airesd a{Mm tim 
mtatfing of Ilia word, Bummand* Admn Clarke* 

tjirtlfa'Td (jfta'tfi). [It.] Koting jttit* 

equAlt steady time sometimes b^nonwauus 
with nmdmifo or <s»i4at4/e, Mml lHri» 

gIvr {|fv), #. G. [Goth, ; A*H* gS/mn 
But. getTcH ; Ger. gefs^n ; Ban, give ; Bw* gtfra*] 
[i. o.vvb; pp. GIVING, 

X Tn emifhr eir treiiAfer wlUkcnit any pHot or 
TOfvord t hfttow. 

GOsi AS lli|i dsi* esf dMSty )wwi4 I0iir.ft.1t. 

ft. TodfiHvoror tnmelbr as an <*<inivtilcitt; to 
«RoXuiR9fii topoy* 
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3. To grant ; to permit ; to allow. 

Tb*' ■'r’li t^’c I’r* ^ of -nstore, 

' ■»'. . I -n ‘ 1 u \ .\ iia'i ! o I* o I . Pqjje* 

4. To empower ; to commission ; to authorize. 

Then fftt'e tliy friend to shed the sacred wine. Pope. 

6. To furnish ; to afford ; to supply. 

Thou must ffive us also sacrifices and burnt-offerings, that 
ire may saciihce unto the Loid JSx. x, 

6. To utter ; to render ; to pronounce. 

So you must be the first that ffireti this sentence. Shak. 

7. To show ; to exhibit ; to cause to result. 

■«iV- b * '-’divided by the number of ships 

t” • ■ I, 1 .■ly-four men apiece. Aihuthnot. 

8. To occasion ; to cause. 

We desire to give no offence. Bumet. 

9. To incline ; to devote ; to apply. 

Tie th-it 7 ii'/' V i his mind to the law of the Most High will 
Bcvk our r!u u ladom of all the ancients. JSccles. xxxix, 1. 

10. To resign; to yield up. “I give not 

heaven for lost.” MiUon. 

11. To offer; to hold forth; as, Give me 
your hand.” 

To ^ive a Rowland for an Ohurr. See Howland. — 
To fft ne await, to alienato ; to make over to another , to 
transfer. — To ifi oe back, to loturn ; to restore. — To ^ire 
cha,se, to pursuo. — To ffive ear, to listen ; to hear. — To 
ffire in, to hand in : — to abato , to deduct. — To ffiee 
over, to leave ; to quit : — to concliwlo lost ; — to aban- 
don . — To ffive oat, to report ; to publish ; to proclaim ; 
to announce : — to exhibit : — to emit. — To ffioe place, 
to make room ; to withdraw ; to retire. — To ffwe, ap, 
to losigii j to yield; to relinquish : — to abandon ; to 
forsake : — to devote ; to dedicate. — 7'o ffive way, to 
withdraw; to make room; — to fail; to yield: — 
to row, after having ceased for a slioit time ; 
also, to row more vigorously. — 7'o ffioe way toffcthcr, 
( V«ui.) to keep tune m rowing. 

ffTjif'Give, with or without prepositions annexed, 
oduiitH of the substitution of various words, nceordiiig 
to the context ; but through all its senses it lutaius the 
general idea of transfer or tratisimsHioii. 

Syn. — To ffme is a familiar and general term. 
Oive bread, money, clothing, &c. ; ffrant a request or 
potirion 5 beatuw clinnty or piaise ; favor ; yield 

a point ; supply a want , pay a duht; allow a mainte- 
iianro ; erlnlnt proof. — to the poor or to infe- 
riors ; present to fVionds ; offer to suponors. jPmeni 
petitions; offer prayers.— -See Afi'Oku, Beliveh, 
OFPEtt. 

elVK, %% w. 1. To yield, as to pressure; as, A 
tight shoe gives upon being worn.” 

Only a •oa><‘i t and soul, 

Lik«‘ fictihoiied tniilnT, iii-vor piVetr. dTer^rU 

2. To grow moist and soft ; to soften. 

Hny l0 apt to uire In the cock. Moriimer. 

3. To move ; to pass ; to go. 

Now back he given, then rushe* on amain. Daniel. 

4. t To weep ; to shed tears. 

yiiuty miinkind, whnsp c*y«*« do never give 

Eut tliorough luht and laughter. Shak. 

To ffive in, to yield. — ffive in to, to adopt ; to 
embrace. — Vo off, to cease; to forlxsar. — 7’n 
ffire oA or upon, to rush or tail upon : — to look into ; 
to have a view of ; as, “ The windows ffive upon tho 
street.’^* 'Tennyson,-^ To ffive ovt, to publish ; to pro- 
claim ; — to ctiase ; to fail ; to yield. — V'o ffive over, 
to cease ; to act no inore. — To ffive up, to yiold ; to 
cease. — 'To ffive way, to yield ; to fail. 

/rIV'KN (i^Tv'vn), 7 ). from give. — See Give. 

Bl w. One who gives ; a donor ; a bostower. 

God toveth « eheerfUl giver. 2 < 'or, lx. 7. 

(Jxvk), n. pi Fetters. — See Gyveb. 

tftIV'iNO, «. X, The act of one who gives. 

Oth«r ffioinfft are lay and Moukuri Imt this la to dvc Uk« a 
prltst * ^ Jierinoi, 

2. The act of softening. **U|»on the first 
gmng of the weather.” 

3« A gift ; a present ; a benefaction. 

l!i« ffivinge rtit, aavo illiirtblitgt to the poor. P<^>e. 

4. Allegatitm ; declared intention, ShetX 

0lZ'Z^ltD, n. [Fr. gvsier.] The strong, mtiaou- 
lar, or pyloric division of the stomach of birds. 

'Hit iUid la trliumtiid In tha pteaml bv th« Immediate 
agfiiry (»f irird r(.i[<i,/ii ImkIIi*., hn aaud aii.L grnvtl, i^hich the 
liirilri nWhUi.w, iCng. C\p:, 

T'o firgt ffitmrd to vex one^s self. Jeknam, 

a. (Bot,) Becomiiog glabrous with 
age, or almost glabrous. Gray. 

tGl^A^BEg-ATB, 0 . a. [li, fflabrf>f 
To make bare, plain, or smooth, 61aeA«rar». 

fOX^Ai'ltl'^TY, M. [ti. ffietber, gkM$t bald,] 
iBmoothEmss; baldn^ 


GLA'BROLS, a. [It. glahro ; Fr. glahre.'] 

1. (ZooL) Devoid of hair. Brande. 

2, {Bot. & Etit.) Wholly destitute of pubes- 
cence, or down, Henslow. Maunder. 

GLA'CI-AL. (gla'slie-al), a. [L. glacialis ; glacies, 
ice ; It', glaciale ; Sp. Fr. glacialJ\ 

1. Relating to, or consisting of, ice ; icy. 

2. {^Chem.) Noting acids the crystals of which 

have a glassy appearance. IVaisoti, 

The fflacml theayy (GeoL) of Agassiz supposes that 
many of the countries of Europe, &c., were once 
enveloped in ice nearly to the tops of the highest 
mountains, and that the ice melted as the northern 
hemisphere gradually became warmer. P. Cyo. 

GLA'ClAL-iST, n. An adherent to the glacial 
theory. Pen7iy Mag. 

t GLA'Cf-ATE (gla'slie-at), v. n, [L. glacio, gla- 
ciatus ; glacies, ice.] To turn into ice. Johnson. 

t GLA-CI-A'TION (gla-she-a'shun), n. 1. The act 
of turning into ice- ’ JRohinson. 

2. Ice formed. Bt'owne. 

OLAq’J-RR (glds'e-er) [gias'c-cr, Sm. C.i glds'or, 
Ja.', gli-ser', /C ; gla'sSr, IF5. ; gla'se-cr, R.], 
71 . ; pi. GLACJEBs. [Fr., from L. glades, icc.] 
A field or vast accumulation of ice and snow, 
found in the valleys and slopes of lofty moun- 
tains. Lgell 

jff'^Tho Alpine fflaciere are from 10 to 15 miles 
long, and from 1 to 2^ broad, and their mean vertical 
thickness raiigoa from 100 to 600 foot. Brande. 

GL.A'C|-6-A'aUjp-ot;s, a. [Sec Glacial, and 
AciUMOUK.] {Geol.) Pertaining to the combined 
action of winter tiud icc. Hitchcock. 

fGLA'ClOdS (gla'shue), a. Icy; consusting of, or 
resembling, icc. ' Broivne. 

OJjSCIS (ght'Hfs 0 }' gla-HSH') [gia'sis, P. J. E. Ja. 
Ji. (1. Keurirh, Ash, Scott; ghi'sih or glij-soz/, 
TF. F . ; glsi'nis or gla'sis, K , ; gla-sSs', Sm.], 7i. 

1. {Fort.) A bank of earth gently sloping to 
the level country, eight feet high at the crest, 
and one hundred and fifty feet wide, serving to 
shelter tho defenders of the covered way, and 
to secure tho masonry revetment of the inner 
w’orks from cannonade. (I /os. of MIL Terms. 

2. An insensible slope or declivity. Francis. 

Johnson, Mr. flharldan, Mr, Hcott, W. 
Johnston, Dr. Ash, Dr. Keiirick, Mr. Barclay, niid 
Dailoy place tho accent on tho lust syllable of tins 
word ; and only Mr. Nares and Kntirk on tho second. 
Mr, t«horidan and Mr, .Scott give the a the Hoimd it 
has in fflass. Tho great majority of HUlfrages for tho 
accent on the first syllable, which in the nioro agroi - 
ahle to tho analogy of our own language, is certainly 
suthcioin to keep a plain EtigliHliitian 111 countenance 
for proiionncing the word In tills manner ; but, as it 
i.M a Kieiieh word, and a militai^ term, a military man 
woulil blush not TO pionouiice it d la Frany^atee ; and, 
not wit list luuling tho numbers for the other manner, I 
cannot but think this tho most fashinuablo.” ffaUer. 

GLAd, a. [A. S. fiecd, or gHad ; Dan. glad ; Icel. 
g/adr ; .Sw. glad.] 

1, iMc.iNoil ; elcMitcd xvith joy; gratified; 
(li‘lighted ; happy ;—cotuuKmly followed by of; 
fioiuetimes by at ox wit/t. 

fiUui o/'a. unair. I, stmiglit X rlaii thf dimr. Poj/e. 

llt> that IS ipofl «/ i’uinmitii * iluill not Ik* uniniuiiilitil 

True, \vU. fi. 

The Trojan gltul itiih light of luntUo bbxal. Drffilt «, 

2, KxprrsKing Joy or gladnoRS ; jojTul. ^H/lnd 

precipitance,” ** A glad voice.” Pope. 

3, Wearing a gay nppeanmoe; bright; showy ; 

gay. “ A ghid lignt green.” Chuum\ 

. Th« wlldvmew and t)te nolltiuT pim iJult b« ifiad tw 
them. Att. XXXV. 1. 

4, Pleasing; exhilarating; cheering. 

Her oonvemUon 

More ffUmi tn itM ttma to a inleor money Is. SMAuty. 

Syn.— GW cxproiiiicfii a more vivid foelina than 
and h'ss than deliffhtedut /vyful. (Rad iosi>e 
a fHend, and much fhased or detiffkad with lus w»fi 
ety. wad tidings ; toyfui news ; eh*erfd cmintenarice 
or disposition ; gr^Oird feeling , gay appearance or 
person, 

Q tiAOi v« a. To make glad ; to gladden | to gratify, 

lieWime 

To mmmvMXfff vIHimm tftxee aeltedi, Otwag. 

1 6t A d, V, «* To be glad ; to rejolot* Mmsinger. 

GLA D'DEN (glld'dah o. a. {A, S, gladkm; Dan. 
glade ; Sw. f/. oi.ahokv Kt» ; pp. Ohki^ 

DBN 1 .no, oladbbnmb.] To tuuko glad; to 


please much ; to delight ; to cheer ; to exhila- 
rate. 

A secret pleasure gladdened all tliat saw him. Addtvm. 
GLAD'DEN, v. n. To become glad ; to rejoice. Craig. 
GLAD'DJglll, 7\. One who makes glad, [n.] Dry den. 

GLADE, n. [A. S. ge/ilyd, covered ; hhdan, to 
cover. Toohe. — led. nlad, a passage. Todd. — 
Goth. Ger. glatt ; A, S. glid ; Belg. ^ Dut. 
glad, slippery, smooth.] 

1. A clear, green space in a wood, or an avenue 
through it. “The unsheltered glacle,'* Thomsoti. 

Through guides and glooms the mingled measure stole. 

ColUns. 

2. A place left unfrozen on a river or a lake : 
— smooth ice. [Local, New England.] 

fGLA'D^lN, [L.gladius, a sword.] An old 
fGLA'D^R, ; name for sword-grass; sedge. Junii/s. 

f GLAd'F^L, a. Full of joy and gladness. Spcnso7\ 
t GLAD^Ft^L-NfiSS, n, Joy; gladness. Spe7ise7\ 

GLAD'{-ATE, a. [L, gladius, a sword.] {Bot.) 
Shaped like a short, straight sword, ns the 
leaves of the iris. Loudon. 

GLAD'I-A-TQJl [glk(Fe-a-tnr, K. Stn. B. C. ; giad- 
e-a'tiir, JJ\ P. J. F. Ja.\ glji-dya'tur, S, 7?.], n. 
[L. gladiator ; gladhis, a sword.] A combatant 
in the amphitheatre in ancient Rome ; a sword- 
player ; a prize-fighter ; a combatant. 

Commodus, tlio emperor, did himself play the gladiator 
in person. JlukewUl. 

I sec before me the gladiator lie. Byron. 

GLAD-I-A-TO'RJ-AL, a. [L. gladiatoodus; It. df 
Sp. glcitli((fo)ioJ\ Relating to gladiators; glad- 
iatory ; gladiatorian. Bp. Portexts. 

GLAD-I-A-TO'RI-AN, a. Gladiatorial ; j^ladiato- 
ly* [^0 ' Shaftesbury. 

GLAD-I-A'TQR-L^M, n. The art or practice of 
gladiators ; prize-fighting. Oh. Oh. 

GLAl)-I-A'TOR-snTl*,?i. The conduct, art, or the 
quality of a gladiator. Brit. 

GLAd'I-A’TO-HV* Belonging to gladiators; 

gladiatorial. ’ Bp. Jiey7wlels, 

t GlAd' 1 -;V-TUEE, n. [It. g/adlatura.] Fencing; 

sword-pluy. 0 ay ton. 

GLAd'J-OLB, n. IL. gladiolus, a little* sword; 
g/adhts, a sword.J {Jfot.) The corn-flag, a ge- 
nus of plants w’ith sword-shaped leavoH. Lee, 

GLJ3^Dl'Q*Lt^S,n. [L.] (/iof.) A name applied 
to throe difterent genera of plants, of which 
the iuoi>t extensive is tho eoni-flag. Lamhtt. 

GLAd^-Y, ad. Joyfully ; with gladuess or joy. 

<5!4Ad'NB^^H, 71. The state of being glad ; cheer- 
fulness ; happiness ; pleanure or exhilaration, 
GUtdnem i» an inifbrlnr d(*grca of joy. Oignn. 

Syn, — Hee Joy- 

fOLAD'-HAl). «. Uniting joy and sorrow. I>rayton. 
t (iLAD\sillF, H. The state of gladness. Qowef\ 

GLAD'BOME, os* 1. Pleased; gay; delighted; 
glad. ** Gladsome eompnny.” Spenser. 

2. Causing joy, Omtimnn day.” Prior. 

Gr 4 AD^HQME-LY» od. With gayety and delight. 

(SLAd'som k-N f’ss, 71 . i^tate of being gladsome ; 
gladness; delight; gay ety. Johnson 

(JLAD' WY N, 71. {Bot.) A plant of the genua Jris ; 
Iris fmiidmimu Loudon. 

OLAir (fflir), w, [A. 8. gieers. Fr, ykww,] 

3L The white of an egg, 

Un4iak«d tlm«, eludk, and affair of tm am* Okmmm 

a. Any viftcoiie, transparent matter ; —partic- 
ularly a Tiuieouj. cvactiutinn In horses. ShoUon. 

3. A kind of h'dberd. London Btwy. 

OLAie, r. a. To aniear with glair* or the white 
of an egg, Johnson. 

GI 4 AIRINE, n, A aubatance winch fonna on the 
surface or thermal waters. itgikis. 

OlAWVt (t* Iteaemblmg glair, or having the 
qualitxea of glair. Bwsmi. 

GLaIVB, ti. SeeGLAVB. Todd. 

mJI ’Mjf, n. (Med.) A copious seoretloR of the 
sebaceous humor of the eyelids, rendering them 
gummy; lippitude. LksngHstsn. 
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GLA'MA, n. (ZodL) A species of camel. Hill, 

GLA'MOyR, or GLA'M^R, n. The supposed in- 
fluence of a charm on the eye, causing it to see 
things differently from what they really are. 
[Scotland.] !Sir W, Scott, Jamieson. 

GLAncE (12), n. [Dut. glans ; Ger. glanz \ Dan. 
glands ; Sw. glans. 1 

1. A sudden shoot of light ; a glitter ; glare. 

His offering soon propitious fire from heaven 
Consumed with nimbte glance. Milton. 

2. A snatch of sight ; a quick view; a glimpse ; 

a sudden look. **A of the eye.’* Dry den. 

How fleet is a glance of the mindl Cowiter . 

3. A name applied to the sulphurets of some 
metals. “Lead glance.^* Sinimonds. “Cop- 
per glance.** Dana. 

4. An oblique attack or allusion. Atterbury. 

GLAnCE, V. n. [Ger. glanzen, to glisten; to 
shine.] [e. glanced ; pp. glancing, glan ued.] 

1. To shoot a sudden ray ; to glitter ; to gleam. 

Swift as the sparkle of a glancing star. Milton. 

2. To look with a sudden view, or cast of sight. 

The poet’s eye, in a line ft enzy rolling, .... , 

Doth glance from heaven to earth, Iroin earth to heaven. ShaJe. 

3. To fly off obliquely. 

t’vmeh von ’’^ve tflV« a special stand to strike 

at 'lie i*. IM..I ■If,*'/ HJiuL. 

4. To censure by oblique hints ; to allude. 

He hod written verses, wherein ho glaaictd at a certain 

reverend doctor famous foi duluess. Swift. 

Syil.--Soe ALLUDE. 

GLANCE, V. a. To shoot or dart suddenly or ob- 
liquely ; to cast askance. 

Qiancing an eye of pity on his losses. Shak. 

GLAnCE'-COAL, n. Coal that burns^ without 
flame ; anthracite. Simmonds. 

GlAn'CING, n. The act of one who glances. Milton. 

GLAn'CING-LY> ad. In an oblique manner; tran- 
siently. 

GLAnd, n, [h. glans f glandiSf an acorn ; It. ^ 
Sp. ghndula ; Tr. glande. — “ Gr. l36Xavos ; Doric 
ydXavofi whence by contraction the L. glans, 
glandisJ* Todd.] 

1. (Ana^.) A soft, granular, lobatod organ of 
the body, consisting of a congeries of blood- 
vessels, nerves, and a peculiar tissue. 

jSC^Some of the fflantbt secrete peculiar fluids; 
some uuTt'Iy modify or purify fluids alreaily secrutod 
by other gla'iuls- '!fho term is somotimeH employed to 
designate organs of a glandular appearance, hut va- 
rying widely in structure and function. Palmer. 

2. (Bot.) A small cellular organ which se- 

cretes oily, aromatic, or other products; — a 
name applied to any small swelling whether it 
secretes any thing or not. Gray. 

3. (Mech.) A contrivance for engaging or dis- 

engaging machinery which is moved by belts or 
bands. GHor. 

GLAnd'A^E, n, A feeding upon acorns. Craig. 

GLAN'P^;RED (gl&nM^rd), a. Having the glan- 
ders. Ber/iek*y. 

GLAN'DI^R^, n. IJFrom gland.} 1. {Farriery.) 
A disease of the mucous membrane of the nos- 
trils of a horse, characterized by an increased 
secretion and discharge of mucus, and a swell- 
ing of the glands in the lower jaw. P*arm. AVwy. 

2. (Mea.) A dangerous, contagious disorder, 
accompanied by a pustular eruption, arising 
flrom Inoculation with certain dtscased fluids 
generated in the horse, ass, or mule. DungHsmu 

GLAN-I)lF^?lR-Od3,a. p:i.£&»w,j7&m«W#,anacor^ 
and fero, to bear ; It. * 1^ gimtUfsro,} Bear- 
ing mast or acorns, “ Tim beech i» . , , numbered 
amongst the glandiferous trees.** Mortimer. 


GLAN-DU-LlF'BR-OttS, a. [L. glandula, a little 
acorn, kadfero, to bear.] Bearing glands. Clarke. 

GLAN'DIT-LOSE, a. {Bot.) Furnished with, or 
like, glands ; glandulous ; glandular. Gray. 

GLAN-DIT-LOS'I-TY, n. The quality of being 
glandulous. ‘ Broione. 

GLAN'DU-LOOS, a. [L. glandulosus ; glans, glan- 
dis, an* acorn ; It. ^ Sp. glandidoso ; Fr. glan- 
duletex.] Pertaining to, or having the nature 
of, glands ; glandular. Arbut/inot. 

GLAN§, n. [L., an acom.} 

1. (Atiai.) The extremity of the penis and of 

the clitoris. Dungkson. 

2. {Med.) Bronchocele : — a pessary : — a sup- 
pository. Dunqlison. 

3. {Bot.) The acom or mast of the oak, or a 

similar fruit. Gray. 

GTiArE, ?5. n. [Dut. glaren. Johnson,} \i, glared ; 
pp. GLARING, GLARED.] 

1. To shine with a dazzling light ; to flare. 

The caveni glares with new-admitted light. Dt yden. 

2. To look or stare fiercely. 

And eyeballs chat atared at »ie, flared at me, glamt at me. 

II. Smith. 

Syn. — See Shine. 

GlArE, 15. a. 1. To shoot out a dazzling or over- 
powering light ; to dazzle. 

Every eye 

’ Glared lightning. Milton. 

2. To glaze, as earthen ware, [Local, Eng- 
land.] IlallmtdL 

GLAre, n. (X. claro\ clarus^ clear. — W. glaic, 
brightness.j 

1. A dazzling light or lustre ; glitter ; flare. 

MukUmih, like moth**, art* ever caught by glare. 

And Mammon wuib hw uay wheic seraphs might de^mir 

2. A fierce, piercing look. 

About them round 

A lion now he stalks, with flery glw'e. Milton . 

S3m.— SCO Flame. 

GLAre, w. Sec Glair. Todd. 

QXJR-B- 0- LI •JTJR, .<*’■ 

M. pi. * ( 'OmifJi.) A ^ 

sub-family of birds v . O-'W 

of the order 

and family Char^ 

adnadte ; prutin- ^ /y^ 

coles. Gmy. ^ f ' 

GLAr'S-oOs, a. [Pr. 


GLAN'0y-LAR> «• [It. gUmdulate ; Fr. gkmdu- 
lairv.] Pertaining to, or resembling, glands; 
glandulous. Todd* 

ad. In a glandnUr manner. 

^lAn-DIJ-LA’TIQN, n. (Bot.) The situation and 
structure of the glands in plants. Clarke, 

PLAn'DULB, n, [L. gtandxda, dim. of glans, 
an acom.] A small gland, as in plants. ‘ Ray, 


glairmui.] Consisting of viscous, transparent 
matter, like the white of an egg ; viscous. Gregory. 

GLAr^J-N^SS, n. A dazzling lustre. Boyle, 

GLAr'JNG, a. 1. Bright; dazzling; glittering; 
as, “ A glaring light. ^ 

2. Notorious ; offensively conspicuous ; hurt»- 
faced. “ A glanng crime.” Johimm, 

GlAr'ING-LY, ad. In a glaring or olfeiiKive 
innnuer; notoriously. Dnries. 

GLAr’ING-nKhs, n. Quality of being glaring; 
a dazzling light or brilliancy. Jttnds, 

t GX.Att*Y, a. Dazzling ; glaring. Boyle. 

GLAhs (12), n, [A, S. y/rfvi; M. gless; Dut., 
Ger., Dan., Teel., ^ f<w. glm, “ Tfu* old <ier- 
imins called niu!»er\<//e/f.”’ iiosworth.] 

1. A trunspurent, iuipenneahU*, !)rittlG mih- 

stanee, formed by fuhing sand, or sUIca, with 
fixed alkalies. Vre. 

2. A drinking-resse! made of glass. 

.. ^ ThlilMtriHrtly treaty. 

That twallAwrcl m much trMUum. «ad, ttfct « gbm, 

DidbitAkrOttrintlmr. Mek, 

3. A mirror ; a looking-glass. 

Th« elm of tudilen, md tht smmiUI ei Ibitci. Hkek, 

4b. A glass vessel that men^ures intervaU of 
time by the passage of sand through u smalt 
aperture ; m honr-glase. 

- Shf.wtmMlootllt* „ . 

Tmi riMalna ef tent fScMSi stMk, 

5. A teleaoop^l a epy-glase. JUTor. Diet, 

I4k« ihAM who«ttrv«y tbamooabyeliaMf'*^ IkSfdm, 

6. An instnimerit to show the preH<*iire or 
weight of the atmo'tphere ; a barometer. Trailer, 

7. The quantity which a glass drinking- vessel i 
contains. 

Wh«n a man thinfca oq« gUm imirr wiU a«t make him I 


drunk, that one glass hath disabled him from well «liscoi nlin 
his present condition. Jip, Tw/loi. 

8. pi. Spectacles. Clarhe, 

9. (Nant.) The time in which a half-hour 
glass is emptied of sand. 

Wc fought yard-arm and yard-arm three glasses. Mai'. Diet, 

To floff or sweat the fflass, {JTaut.) to turn it before 
the sand has quite run out. 

GLAss, a. Made of glass ; vitreous. Shak. 

GLAss, V. a. 1. t To see, as in a glass. 

Methinks I am pai taker of thy pasHion, 

And in thy cube do glass my own debility. ,S'idneit. 

2. To cover or case in glass. Shak, 

3. To cover with glass, or as with glass ; to 
glaze. 

Nature's pages glassed hy sunbeams on the lake. Jlyron, 

GLAsS’-miOW-^lR, n. One whose business it is 
to blow and fashion glass. Todd. 

GLAss'-CASE, n. A case made of i^ixm.Goldsmith, 

GLAss’-cOACIL ?i. A couch hired for a day or 
any short period as a private carriage ; — so 
called because originally only private carriages 
had glass windows. [England.] Smart. 

GLAsS'-PAOED (-iast), a. Having a face of 
glass, or like a glass or mirror, Shak. 

GLAyS'F^L, ». The quantity that a glass will 
hold. Sir T. Herbert. 

GLAss'-PUR-NACE, n. A furnace in which glass 
is made, * Jnoeke, 

GLAbS'-<5ALL, n. A neutral salt skimmed oif 
melted crown-glass ; san diver. Burhunati. 

GLAsR’-GAZ-ING, a. Addicted to looking in a 
mirror; vain, Shnk. 

GLAw8’-GUIND-^R, n. One who grinds glass. 

GLAss'-n iVE, n. A beehive made of, or covered 
with, glass. Dry den, 

GLAriS'-H(it)sE, n. A manufactory of glass. 
“ Prepared at the g/uss-h oases,** Adaison, 

GLAhs'I-LV, ad. With a resemhlanee to glass. 

GLAsS' l-N ESS, n. The (piality of being glassy. 

GLAsh'-LIKB, a. Eesembliug glass. Dry den, 

(iliAwi^'-MAK-lNG, n. The process of munufue- 
turiug glass. Butler. 

GLAHH’MAN, w. ; pi GLiss'MVN. Quo wht> tleals 
in glass. Strift. 

GI.Ai^W'-MfcT-AI. (-m«t-il), n. OlnsB in fushiii. 
“’rUe in corpora ting of copper or brass with 
glass-metal, Baeun . 

GLAhh'-F A-P^IR, 71. A term applied to puher- 
ized glass fastened o*i paper with glue, for 
ahrnsn’e purposes. Stmmomls, 

<JLAss'-P<Vr, n. A pot or erticihlo for fusing the 
materials uH<>d in nutkiiig glass. London Hney, 

HoAP, A term applied to eertali* sub' 
Htanees which take away et»lor from glass. Brtt/ide, 

<i!4AnH'-HTAtN-lNG, w. 'rhc process of eohirlng 

I or painting glass. Simmtmda. 

GX.Ahh'VVgRK (-wUrk), 7t. Manufacture of glass. 


GLASH'-VVGltKri (-wUrkh), n.pL 
of glass; a ghih-i-hdUte. 


A iuttnuf«eU»ry 
Vre. 


' tSLAt^H’VVORT (-wtirth n. (Bof.) A ifdant of sev- 
; erul varih*ti<*s ; »SW/ron«’« st* eafled lieeause 


ed lieeause 


all the species, except tme, are burnt on th« 
shores of the Meultemiitcnn, wHer» they 
abound, for making stnla, which is used in 
the manufacture of gtaii. Londtm, 

GLAgg’Y* Mad« of gtoos ; vHroous, “ A 
ghsey substauoe,** Umm, 

2. llaseinbling glois ; Hyaline ; crystal ; cryii** 
umne. JUryAn, 

QLA0*TON-BlfR-V (-Mf-f), a. An epithet applied 
to a opecloa of Oikimm, or hawthorn, namely, 
th« Crmtsfgm na^ommka prmtnit, London. 

OLAu*B 3E-!T1, n. flTfft.) A dotilik siaphntn of 
lime and soda, which nus ntve, and also 

eryNtaUi^cd ; osOnsioiiaUy aisodaM with 
roek-salt. BmtiJkK Ikmm, 

%, (Okm,) Snlfilmta of 
Moda»a *«alt vm4 in mciticino an t tathorllo. 
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and so named from its discoverer, John Ro- 
dolph Glauber^ a distinguished chemist of Ger- 
many in the 16th century. Eng. Cyc. 

CLAu CES'ClgNT. Beginning to be glaucous 
or sea-green ; slightly glaucous. Brande. 

GLAu'CIC, a. {Cheyn.^ Noting an acid obtained 
from the teasel and some other plants. HobLyn. 


Greenish ; bluish and hoary ; 

Lovdon, 


GLAu'CJNE, a. 
glauce&cent. 

GLAU'CINE, n. {Chem.) A substance obtained 
from the plant Giaucium luteuyn\ glaucopi- 
crine. Craig. 

OhAu^CI-tfM^n. (Bot.) A genus of ever^cen 
glaucous herbs, abounding in a copper-colored 
acrid, juice said to be poisonous and to occasion 
madness; horn-poppy. P. Cyc. 

GLAu'OQ-LITE, n. [Gr. yXavfcSf, sea-green, and 
At0of, a stone.] (Mni.) A mineral of a green- 
ish-blue color, consisting chiefly of silica, alu- 
mina, and lime ; a variety of scapolite. Dana. 

GLAU-CO^MA, n. [Gr. yXatKtafxai yXavtcdsj SOa- 
grecn.] A term formerly synonymous 

with cataract, but now ordinal ily applied to 
opacity of the viticous humor, or of the timica 
hyaloida, manifesting itself by a grayish or 
greenish spot, scon through the pllpil.Z)w>^^/^>o;^.. 

GI.Atr-CdM'A-TOrjS, a. Relating to, or afflicted 
with, glaucoma. Ed. Ency. 

GhArr'tJO-NITE, n. [Gr. yXavK6;^ sca-green.] 
{Mm.) A hydrated silicate of iron, alimiina, 
and magnesia ; a constituent of the green-sand 
formation, and also sometimes found in the c.vv- 
itUis of certain trap-rocks. Brando. 

GLAu-GOP'I-OkIive, n. {Chem.) A substance 
obtained in white scales from the plant Giai6- 
ciuiii luf,eufn ; glauoine. Craig. 

GJjJiU’‘Cb* n. [Gr. yXavK6f^ sea-green, and 
(hxft an eye.] {Oriiifh.) A genus of birds allied 
to the flows, having a slate-colored plumage, 
the only known species being the uUm'opis 
chm'va^ or great wattle-bird of New Zealand. 

Eosaon. 

GLAu-CO'SIB, n. {Med,) Opacity of the vitreous 
humor of the eye ; glaucoma. Dungliam. 

GLAtJ'OOT’H, «. [Or. yXnvKds; h. glattcus; It. 4* 
Sp. gUtuco ; Kr, glirnyve.) 

1. ‘ Dmioting a dull green passing into blue; 

sea-green. Potmant. 

2. iUoL) Of a dull green color wdth a whitish 

blue lustre : •— also ttostod with bloom of a 
bluish green tinge. llemUm. 

[L.] A genus of mol- 

bisks Having tnrec pairs of palmately-lobed 
gills. iVoodteurd. 

n, [Gr. yXavKi^f sea-green.] {Bat.) A| 
puius of murine plants with glaucous leaves;! 
black salt-wort, JAwdoyi. 

t(iI*AVK,w. [Fr. A broadsword. Spenser. 

t«I,Av'eB,r. «. LW. to fliittiT.l To flat- 

ter; to uheedle. * Styufh. 

+ (JLA n. A flatterer. Mir, far Mag. 

(Jl.AV'MOKE (jrli'iuor), «, [(2ael* 4 

haamh, a hw*>rd, and more, great.] X large, two- 
handed sword, formerly used by tne Highlanders 
of Scotland ; — writt»m" also emgmora. Jahman. 

tGbAY'MOljsi, a. Muddy; clammy. Seott. 

GbAZE, n. [Seo OLAim.} [f. oi.a9iUl. fyp, 

oi.v/.rso, ox,\/.Kn,] 

1. To furnish with glass or wfndowa of glass 

** Agreeing to gktxa four windows.** Wmpey , , 

2. To cover or incrust with a vitreous 
stanea* *<Its aptness to vitrify, and servo the “ 
potters to gkuti their earthen vessels. ** Bayk* 

3. To polish, as a metallic surface, by means 

of a poiishing powder. Fmncm. 

4. To cover with a glossy surface ; to over- 
lay with Homething shining. 

ay« with btlniltna hwr*. mnk. 

jS. (P«iWA To apply a very sliixi layer of one 
emor to another, for the purpose of ipvlng har- 
mony and mellowness to a {uoture. PaSeMt. 

CILA21* Tlie trauspartmt eoating wMeh eov- 
mm the surface of pottery ; glaslxig. PmrkeM. 


GLAZED, p. a. Furnished or covered with glass. 

fGLA'ZEN (gla'zn), a. Resembling glass, 

GLA'ZEN (gla'zn), v. a. To glaze, [ii.] Scott. 

GLAZ'JpR, n. 1. A workman who applies the 
transparent vitreous incrustation to the surface 
of pottery. Simyyionds. 

2. A w’ooden wheel used for the purpose of 

polishing knives. Smunoyids. 

3. A calenderer or calico-smoother. Siynmonds. 

GLA'Zr^R (gla'zher), 7i. One who sets glass, or 
glazes window-fiames, &c. Gay. 

GLAZ'JNG, n. 1. The act or the art of placing the 
panes of glass in the frames of windows, doors, 
&c. ; the process of setting glass. Francis, 

2. The act or the art of communicating a 
glass-like appearance to pottery, or of putting 
a glossy surface upon metal, stone, or other 
substance. 

3. {Paint.) The application of a very thin 

layer of a color over another to modify its 
tone. FairkoU. 

4. A vitreous coating on potters* ware; en- 
amel ; glaze. U}'C. 

GLEAD, n. See Gledb. Todd. 

GLEAM, n. [A. S. gkaniy glcem ; Frs. glwiT) 

^ 1. A small and sudden stream or shoot of 
light ; a beam ; a ray ; a gliniiner ; a glittcr- 
The wtlinff BHn 

Plays on their shining; ai ms and hui nished hclniotN, 

And covers all the field v- ith [ilvium of lire. 

2. Lustre ; brightness ; splendor. 

A shape within the wateiy api>cared. IHiltnn. 

Syn. — is a sudden shoot or stream of liffUt ; 
ghimner^ a faint, nuhtoady gleam of light ; ffhtter^ an 
unsteady, sp.ukling light ; ray and hmm arc portions 
or streams of light emanating from a luimnous body. 

GLEAM, t). n. [1. OLBAMEl) ; ;??/>. OLI3AMING, 
OliU^MKl).] 

1, To dart or throw rays of light; to glim- 
mer j to glitter ; to shine ; to dawn. 

Tlu‘ meek-eted Morn >ipp<*arM, mother of dews. 

At in Ht iuint (/h’tuMmf/ iii the dupiiled east. Thomnon. 

2. To cast or throw off filth from the gorge, 

as a hawk. Clarke. 

Syn.— Boo Shin®. 

GLMAM'ING, n. A sudden shoot of light ; a ray ; 
a gleam. Thoinsdn, 

OLEAM'Y, a. Flashing ; darting gleaiUR. Pope. 

GLEAN, t>. a. \yT.gJaner; glaf\e, a handful of 
corn gleaned. •— Till! original root is doubtful. 
SA'tnnrr .uid Sulliran say, L, gi'cnuni^ u grain, 
by substitution of I forf.] [t. ahii.VNEU; pp. 
Or.KANING, (ILEANinu] 

1, To gather, as the gnuus or cars of corn, 
after the 'rea})or.s. 

Let me now go to the field, and {/Imn ears of corn after 
him In w!io 8<> sight I slmll find graec. Uuth il. t. 

She went, by hard neeessUy eoinpclled, 

To iihan Puloiinon’s fields. 7'hmnMm. 

2. To pick up ; to collect ; — applied to thiiigH 
thinly scuttered, or left in small ipiantities or 
numbers. 

An<l Idly utters what she uleam 

Ftum <dtrotnelf» and tnugiultu's. Whitrbrad. 

GLEAN, r. w. To gather what is left by reuperR. 

And »^ht• went, and esine, and tffnmrtf hi tlio field utter tlic 
resiKTK. fltah !b •'*, 

V - till V wlm ti t/hitu till' ji'lu'M u*ie to ,.>itUer 

Whii 11 th< iHhiiid Iii'o « h'metMl tosestter. 

Simmer, 

GLflAN, n. A collection made by gleaning. 

And gtMm» of yellow thy mt dlstvnil hit thluhs. 

OLllAN'3R, M. One who glfiftnt- Thomson. 

OL£iAN*{NG, n. 1» The act of one who glcana. 

An th« tftmninff of ar«|>0i whm thi vlntefs Is den«. 

mi. j«*lv. *fl, 

2. Any thing gleaned. '*The glmmingai of the 
rich man*a harveet.*' Aiiarbury. 

4f>^r>!c Tl. 114 {L«ie.) Attached 
to the glet>e or soil, and «oid with it, a a elavea 
or aerfs. MamiUm. 

OLjSiBft, n. [Ia«. It., ^ Bp. gkim $ Fr. gPke.] 

1. Turf ; soil ; ground ; clod j amt. 

Tbetr furrow oik the stuhtMira irAk’W hath broke. CiMr« 

2. ( Bed. Imv*.) Iduitl b«doiigiug to n chureh, 

or pO'v-»csscd as part of an occlehiiiKticol bene- 
fice, Jkmrier. 

3. {Mining.) A piece of earth eontalnlng 

ore* Simmmtiki. 


GLEB, V. n, [led. gloo.l 
[Provincial, Rng.] 


GLEBE'LlglSS, a. Having no glebe. Gent. 

fGLE'BOVS, a. Turfy; gleby. Bailey 

GLE'BY, a. Relating to soil or glebe ; turfy. Prior. 

OLE-€Hb'MJjl, n. [Gr. penny-royal.] 

{Bot.) A genus of small trailing herbs ; ground- 
ivy; gill. Loudon. 

GLfiD, n. ( Ornith.) A bird ; the kite ; — so called 
in Scotland. Jamieson. 

f GLEBE, n. [A. S. glida ; Sw. glada.) A kind of 
hawk ; a gled. Dent. xiv. 13. 

f GLEBE, or GLEED, tl, [A, S. glad^ or gloed\ 
gloioant to glow ; Frs. gtede ; Hut. gloed ; Han. 
glod i Icel. glod ; Sw- glod.) A hot, glowing 
coal. Chaucer 

GLEE, n. [A. S. glie ; glig, music.] 

1. t Minstrelsy; music. Chaucer. 

2. Joy; mcriiment; gayety; mirth; joviali- 
ty; merriment; hilarity. ipenser. 

3. {Mua.) A composition for voices in three 

or more parts. Mas. Diet. 

To squint; to gly. 

Itay. 

fGLEE'Fl^L, fit. Gay; merry; cheerful. Shak. 

fGLEEK, «. 1. [A. S. y%.] Music. Shak. 

2. [A. S. gekrccayx^ to catch ; Scot, glaik.^ a 
trick.] A catch ; a trap ; deception ; deceit. 
“You fear such wanton glceks.^* llarringtoyi. 

3. A game at cards. 

Let her boar up ttwlay. 

Laugh, and kcop company at glevk or crimp. B. Jonmn. 

fGLEEK, v.n. To sneer; to gibe ; to play the 
fool. “ I can gleek upon occasion.** Shak. 

t (iLEBK'lNG, n. Convivial merriment. Milton. 

GLEIVmaN, n . ; pi. GH.iaC'Mprr. [See Glrk.] An 
itinerant minstrel ; a musician. Faoyan. 

t <H4 E EN, n. [A, S. gloiccyii past part, of gtoxmn. 
to glow. Piehardaon . — w. clean; glei- 

7iio, to purify.] To shine, as a polished surface* 
“ (Hviming annor.** Prior. 

t GLEK'HOME (Ria'siuu), <t. Merry ; joyous ; gbid- 
smne; blithe. liroume, 

GTiEKT, 71. [A, R, gVidcfn^ to glide; leel, 
inoiRture.— Fr, glette.) {Mea.) 'The fiux of a 
thin humor froxa the urethra : — a thin iehor 
running from a sore. Pabner. IViaeynaxi. 

GLEOT, r, 7X. 1. To discharge a thin iehor, aH a 
sore ; to drip with gleet. n’rVmun. 

2, 'I'o rini Klowly. [it.] 

OloudN which . . . arc cimdcnNcrl, and io gleH dawn tha 
caverna of thouc nKuiutatnii. < 

GLEE'r'y, a. Ichory j thinly simiouR, Wmman. 

GLkN, «. [A. S. gkni ; W. 4 Fr* glyn ; Gael. 
yieufin.] A narrow valley; a hollow between 
two hillK ; a dale; a vale ; ddl ; dingle. Spmaer. 

GI.F/N3, 71. [Gr. yXiivft,] (Anni.) 1. The socket of 
the eve ; — any shuUow Rocket or ea\ ity. Palmer. 

2. The pupil ; the eye-ball ; the cyc. Dtmgliaon. 

«. [Or, a cavity, and form.] 
i.lnaf,} Any bhailow articular cavity, ah the 
HO(‘ket of the ahoulder-joint. Scuikmwre. 

(JLEN'r, M, A* r. 71. K(‘e CiLiJiT. Todd. 

tiLEW (gia), fi. See Glx'R. Johnson. 

Gld'A-DlNE, n* [<{r. yAm, glue.] A 

tenu applied to one of the constitueiitK of the 
gluten of wheat. Brande. 

GLlB, a. [L. gkiher.*>^Hee Gi.iHnKitY.] 

1. Smooth ; iUppery. “ 'I'he p.*irts beiwjf 

and eoiitinnatly In motion,** mthid. 

2. Voluble; fiuent; ready. JUteke 

GtJB, n. A curled bush of hair hanging over the 
eyea. “ With hairy glib deformed/* Spomer. 

GI.lA, e. a, 1. [L. gkthro^ to make bare or smooth ; 
But. gtmbt.] To eaetmte ; to emoseu'* 

late; to geld. Skak. 

2. To make gUb or smotith. 




tGLlB*B$E-Y* giibherigi yBMmmntUt 

•nde.] VoUible; glib; fikient; ready. “Thy 
Itibrieal and gkbbery muse.** Jfi. Jmmm* 

Ct.!B*LY,od. lnagUbmanner;i«»«H»4ldy|iMNph^. 
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GLOMERATE 


Shak, 

SipdlSCT* 

Todd. 


WLIb'N^SS, n. 1. The quality of being glib 5 
smoothness ; slipperiness. Chapman. 

2. Volubility; loquacity. Gov.qftheTongve, 

t GLtCKES, n. pi, [Scot, fflciiks, glance of the 
eye : — ^Teut. glich&n, Janiieson^ Ogling or 
leering looks. B, Jonson, 

GLIDE, «. n, [A. S. glidnn ; Dut. glydm ; Ger. 
gleiten ; Dan. glide ; S\v. glida ; Iccl. lida.l [s. 
GLIDED ; pp, GLIDING, GLIDED.] To mOVe or 
pass easily, smoothly, and continuously ; to slide. 

To gMe implies, in its application to living bodies, conti- 
nuity of motion, w, ithout repeated action of the limbs. 

Richardson, 

rp "'-.I. *• 

<t' t , UK* ‘ • U Ul A I'M'. Milton, 

Syn.— See Slide. 

GLIDE, n. The act of gliding or moving smooth- 
ly and continuously ; lapse. v/i/vZ- 

GLlD'JglR, n, 1. That which glides. 

2. A snare. [North of Eng.] 

GtifD^ING-LY, €td. In a smooth, flowing man- 
ner. ‘ Wright, 

GLi'FF, n. 1- A transient view ; a glimpse ; a 
glance. [North of Eng.] Brorkvtf. 

2. A sudden fright. [Scotch.] Jamieson, 

tGLIKE, Atnck;atrap: — a sneer. Shak. 

GLfM, n, A light or candle. [Local.] Clttrke. 

GLIM, V, n. To look askance or slyly. Wright, 

GLlM'JMJpil, V. n. [A dim. of gleam, Richardson. 
— Dut. glhnmen ; fiei. glim men. or glimmern; 
Dim, f/l'imre I ^\v. glimwa.'] [/. Gi.niMKitKD ; 
pp. OLlMMEltlNO, GLlMMEltPil).] To give a 
faint and fitful, or unsteady light ; to gleam. 

The 'west yet glimniefs 'With soma streaks of day. Shak. 

GLIm'M^R, n, 1. A faint, unsteady gleam of 
light; a glitter; ray. Shak, 

2. [Jkfwi.) Muscovy glass 5 mica. Woodtoard. 

Syn.— See Gleam. 

GLIm'M^IR-Ing, n. 1. A faint, unsteady light ; a 
gleam ; a glimmer. &outh, 

2. A faint or imperfect view; perception. 

On the way the post-boy got a glimmerinff -who they were. 

IVotton, 

GLlM'MgR-lNG, p. a. Shining faintly and fitfully, 

GLI M PSB, n, [Dut, glimp ; glimmcn^ to glimmer.] 

1. A short, quick light ; a gleam. 

Light as the Uglitning gllnijm tliey ran. Milton, 

2 . A short, transitory view ; a glance. 

A doubtful fflwipse df our approaching fVUnds. Johnson, 

3. A short, fleeting possession ; snatch. 

*^Some glimpse of Joy.”' Milton, 

4. The exhibition of a faint resemblance, 
jntttt hath A virtue that he hath not a gSmjise of. Shak. 

G lI MPSB, V* n* To appear by glimpses ; to gleam, 
I)e&>rmed shadows glirnpdnff in hU sight* hmyton. 

GLInt, n, A flash ; a glance ; a gleam ; a glim- 
mer. [Scotland.] Jamieson, 

GLINT, V, n. To glance. [Scotland.] Jamieson, 

GL!nt, a. Slippery. “ Stones be full glint J* Skelton, 

OLl^RE^t pl- of gliSf a dormouse.] {ZoiJ,) 

In the Iiinnti*?iu system, the fourth order of 
mammalia, corresponding to the Uodentia of 
Cuvier. Brande. 

GLl'KlNE, a. Pertaining to the gUres. Maunder* 

GLlS'S 4 ,n« (JcA.) A scomberoid fish. Clarke. 

GLiST, n, [Prom (JMTfjt.) Mica ; glim- 
mer ; Muscovy glass. CrM* 

GLIs^TEN (glls'su), p. n» [A. S. glisrdmi FI, 
glimieren ; Gcr. gletssen, or gUtzem.^ [s. OLtS- 
TENKDJ />/(?, GLI.STEXINO, ‘oLtSTSKEL.] To 
shine with a soft and fitful light ; to glister. 

The ladies'' eyas gllstewsd with pleasure. B, RlohnrSstm* 

“G Jitter,” “gUiiter,” and axe the same ivord ve- 

rlously written and pronounetd- C /ihhardsim, 

GlIs^TSE, o. n, [Dan. glindae . — See Glihtbn,] 
To shine with a aof^ somtillating light ; to 
glitter ; to g^sten. 

fh. tree!. irulL and flower 

mton. 


Ile|^, irult, and flower 


OUsSerfug 
Bytu^Bee 

tlLlS'TfE, n, Lustarej glitter j brilliancy. Greene. 
liLlS'TliE, ». (iliW,) See CLtsTBiu 


GL1s'T^R-InG-LY, ad. In a glistering manner. 

GLiT, n. See Gleet. Todd. 

GLIT'TER, V.??. rGo*h, ahfmmt/an i A., S* gilt- 
enan ; Dan. g’» /• !' f“. : gllttra. -^ 

“From to Uga ^ V.. >. g' */■ a*, j.sst part, lit^ 
is formed the “ o(, w'.x.v .\c '0 g\‘l /■.” Barclay. 
— See Glist: <■! [ 1 1 ■ n* i> : glit- 

tering. G^.TT'”»”^rD.^ To shine with a broken 
and uesod :i. , to emit fitful and rapid 

flashc'i o.' i» spaikle; to glisten; to 

glister. 


> i< 111 :• j I 


01 giPiima ot iifjlii. 

Syn. — Seo SiTiNE. 

GLlT'T^R, n. Brilliancy ; specious lustre; bright 
sho'w ; glister. “ liaise glitter.” Milton, 

jgyn,_goo Gleam, Radiance. 

GLiT'TjpR-ANCE, ?i. Glitter; lustre; brilliancy. 
“ The gliiterance of the sunny main.” Southey . 

tGLlT'T^]R-ANn,rtr- Shining; sparkling. “Belts 
of glitterand gold.” Spenser, 

GLlT'7’J|j:R-iNG, n. The act of shining ; lustre ; 
gleam. “ The glittering of a blade.” Bacon, 

GLlT'7'^:R-tNG, a. Shining; having lustre. Waits. 

GTiIT'TJ@R-iNG-LY, ad, Iladiantly; with shining 
lustre. 

fCrLOAM, r. n. [Gcr. gltonnif gloom. — Pee 
Gloom-] To be gloouiv or glum ; to he sulhm ; 
to gloom. (rammer (iut Ion's Xeedle. 

GLOAM'ING, w. 1. Morning or evening twilight. 
[Scotland and North of Eng.] Cha(mer.*i. 

2. t Gloom; melancholy. Toone, 

GLO.\U, r. n, [Dut. ghiuren., to leer.] 

1. 'Fo s((uint. [TiOeiil, Kug.] 

2. To stare ; to gajse impertinently. 


Skinner. 
• Todd, 


GLOA7S w. n. [Rw. ghttfa^ to peep. Todd.^ 
Formed upon the pak part, of A. S. ghwatif to 
glow. Hichardson,] [/. gloated oloat- 
iNQ, gloated.] To gnase ardently; to look 
stoadfiistly or earnestly ; to stare. 

See how he gloats, fit® ttiered feait I ChiarehiU. 

GLf)'Bj^RD,n. A glowworm; aglobird. Johnson* 

GIir>'Bj\TR, ? Fermed in shape of a globe ; 

GLO'l*AT-Je:D, f globular ; spherical. Johnson. 

n, [L. ghhitSi a sphere ; also, a crowd or 
troop ; It. ^ Sp. globo ; Fr. yfofie.] 

1. A body, either solid or hollow, of which 
every part of the surface is at the same distanee 
from the centre ; a spherical or round body ; a 
ball ; a sphere ; an orb : — a term applied to thi* 
earth. 

Look downward «»n that wboM* IiKIhm villi' 

Wltli li^ltb fniiH Im'iu'c, tliiiiiKli but n ^llllu•^ Milton, 

2. A collection of piTstms or things arranged 
in rcsemblanee of a .sphere ; a circle. 

Iltni itiiind 

A ghhe of ilcry M'luphiiii fiu'lo'tiMi Mdton, 

An artifirud jthhe^ a ghdie made of nieral, phoitcr, 
paper, (Sec., on the surface of which n nmpof tiiooarrh, 
or of the cclcsfial cotistoliattoiis, is dolinonn'ii, wirh 
the principal circles of the ^pIJc^c. In The inrincr c.im*, 
it is ralltid the trrrfdrial. m the latter, the 
glolw. 

Syn. — Seo Earth. 

t GLOHE, t\ < 7 . T<» conglobate. Miltmt, 

GLdBE*-.AM'A-RANTH, n. (Rot.) The name of 
plants of the genna Oomphrena^ especially of 
Oomphrma globom, whose gnthered flowers re- 
tain their beauty for Kevewtl years, Loudon* 

OLObE'»AN' 1-MAL, n. A nuiue applied to ini- 
nute squatic plantSr of the genus VokoTt for- 
merly sup|K>ac« to bo anixuiilB. Ihird. 

GL6BP/-l)AM|y, n. (Bof.) A plant of the gentm 
Giohuiam* Clarke. 

0L6BB'-FIBH^«. {/cA-^Akind 
of orbicular fish ; a t*uect<’j» of - 
Tetraodofit and of JHodon. 4 

GLOBE'-PLf)W'5R,/». (Ba.)A ^ ' 
nlant of the gen O’* Tmllim, 
bearing showy flowers. Umlan. 

OLOBB'-Lf KE, a. Keaembllng a 
globe ; globular, I>r 0 gim 9 . 

Gl/>BE'-RA-x\f)N'CT>LrH, n. (Bot.) A raimn- 



culaceous plant of the genus TrolliuSf having 
showy flowois and rounded leaves. Miller. 

GLOBE'— 7'IlJS-'rLR (thls-sl), n. (Bot.) A genus 
of pLiuts ; JSchtnops. Loudon. 

GLO-RlF'UlR-orjS, a, [L. glohus, a globe, and 
fero^ to carry.] (^Ent.) Noting that the setiger- 
ous joint of the antennas is larger than the pre- 
ceding one, and globose. Maunder, 

GLO 'BIRD, n. A glowworm. Ilolftm d. 

GLO-BOPE' (129), a, \Ji.ghbos'us\ globus, a globe.] 
*1. Spherical; globular; orbicular; globe- 
shaped. Milton. 

2. Noting parts, as fruits, 

that arc spherical or nearly soJrray. 

G LO-BOS' 1-7' V, n, [L. glohosifns ; It 
globositu ; Fr. glooasife.] State of 
being globose or globou.s ; sphericity ; spheri- 
calncss. Hay. 

GLO' 


GLon'(J-L.\R, a, [It. globulare; Et, globulaire.] 
Being in the form of a globe, or nearly so; 
roiiiul ; spherical. 

Tltc UfTurif <»f the atomHofall viaildc fluUl« Bcomctli to b« 
glohutur. f/rve. 

(Mobnlnr ehut, a delineation of the terrestrial mir* 
fans or any jmit of it, on a piano, according to tlio 
principles of pilolnilaj piojection. hnnole, — (Mohnlar 
pretti'tiort, that proji'crioii of the spJien* in which the 
point of sight IS tafs.eti in tln^ axis of tho priiiiiriva 
curhs and at a di.stiuice from tlio polo of (Iiih rirrlo 
npial to tile sine of foity tivt* deirn'cs. /Mcics, — 
Ololnifur ftUiUmr, ^.Yiihl) tlm sailing from one place to 
another over th(» arc of a great circlo, «r thu shortest 
distance bctweoii two places. Craig, 

n. [L.] {Hot.) A genufl of 
plants iuhabftiug tlie hot and leniperale parts 
of Fiurope ; madwort; — so ealh'd fioiu the (low- 
ers lioing packed in globose heads. Loudon. 

OL6B'^i-Li3tK-LY, (uL lu a globular form. 

n, 'Fhe (pmlit}* of b<»ing 
globular; sphericity; oiliicul.irity. Ash, 

GLOB'tjLK, fi. [T^, globulus, dim. of globus, a 
globe*; S\). globulo; Vr, globule.] 

1. A mlnlit<‘ globe or sphere ; a small, round 
particle ; as, “ A globule of nuTt'ury.” 

2. pi. (Rhys.) 1’h(‘ red partielt's of the blood, 

which give it its color, lUiblyn, 

#»>-** 7'liey aro circulHr in tlie nmiumatiA, and r* 
liptical 111 birds nnil cold blooded Hnimxls ; are flat iit 
all aniinuls, and tseneraily cotniKisod of a central an 
clous otudoMod in a metubranous sac.*’ 

(Jl.oB'l, -f.E'r, n* A little globule; a minute gloli- 
ular particle, f U'obh, 

GLoB'I -LlXE, n, 1. (Phys.) 'I’he piineiiml eou- 
stitueut of th<* blood globules, closely allied to 
ulhumen, Hobhja. 

2 . {/fot.) A t(‘rm applied by Kieser to tlm 
green globiib's l\iug among the iMdls of a erlhl- 
l.tr tissue; iw 'ruipiri, to uU veMtenbir gran- 
iiles of II \egi-tiifile nature. Hntnde, 

GLuB'r-Lof'H, a, [Fr, glohuleur, — See OMm- 
rij;,] Hound; globulur; orbleular. Hoyle. 

GLoB'l>LO[ H-NflHH, n. The qiinUty of being 
gUibuhmsj topheriealnesH. Huytr. 

Orbieukr; round; emmded, MiUon. 

ouVlFi-n.yTE, 1 [Or, the 

GLO-iJHlli'l-i^TE, S bearii of corn.) (Hot.) Fur- 
nished with bristles or rigid hairs the ends of 
which arc booked back with one or mure Imrbs, 

Gray. 

It. [Or. yXmxti* a projecting point.] 
( iht.) A form of hair occurring m plants, forked 
at thu apex ; a barb, liramie* 

fdL^DIh Th© old proterlto of glide. Ckauter. 

' GLOME, n. IT*, glemmt a ball.] (iM.) A round'* 
• idi head ordowefi, iimarL 

{ GLoM'I^R-ATB, r. «. TL. tdnmerf^^ gkmur«du»i 
I a b'tH.| To gath* 

or into a ball or sphere ; t*> eiue* 
glomerate. Sir 7’, llrrlrt-rL 

C»lii5ii^9SR'.ATK» <». (Bior.) Formud 
tikto a bad or round head, JLmidtm. 


gkmmvhtei 

w 
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GLOTTOLOGY 


GL5M-5U-A'TI0N, 7t. [L. ghmeratio.’l 

1. The act of forming into a ball ; conglom- 
eration. Johnson. 

2. A body formed into a ball 5 a conglomera- 
tion ; an agglomeration. 

The rainbow consisteth of a glomeratxon of small drops. 

liacon. 


t GL^M'^iR-oOs, a. [L. ghnm'osus ghnuis^ a 
ball.] Gathered into a ball or sphere. Blotmt. 

GLOM'^R-ULE, n. [L. glomus, glomeris, a ball.]^ 
(Bot.) A form of inflorescence ; a cluster of 
capitula in a common involucrum. Kohlyn. 

GL66m, n. [A. S. glomimg, twilight ; Ger. 
gloomy. — “The past part, of the A. 

9nan, to enlighten.^’ Tooke.'\ 

1. Imperfect darkness; obscurity; defect of 
light; dimness. 

Whore glowing embeis through the room 

Teach light to counterfeit a gloom. Milton. 

2. Heaviness of mind ; sadness ; dejection ; 
depression ; despondency ; dulnoss. 

A Buddon gloom and fui lous disorder prevailed by fits. Burke. 

GIi66iM, V. n. 1. To shine obscurely, as the twi- 
light ; to glimmer. 

A little glooming light mncii like a shade. Spenser. 

2. To have a dark or dismal appearance. 

There tlio black gibbet glooms beside the way. UoUismith. 

3. To be luolaneholy, sad, or sullen. 

Nor palaeo-likc, whereat disdain may gloom. Surrey, 

GL66iVI, r. a. To All with gloom or darkness. 

Good Heaven, h it i"j * • ar d*'* ' 

Gh66M'-pN-AM'OLTUKD (-i.ird), a. Delighted with 
gloom, or daikuess. 

Wliere (floom-eatvnoweil miscliief loves to dwell. Johnson. 

GJi66M'l-LY, ad. In a gloomy manner. 

Gl/)OM'l-MK*SW, n. The quality of being glomny. 
“A day of darkness and gloomhicss.” Z(j}h.i, L>. 

N(‘Kleot spreads gUnminess upon their humor. Vollur, 

GL^oai'JNG, n. Twilight; gloaming, Clarke. 

GI^66m'Y, a. [Ger. glumm. — Sec OhOOM.j 

1, lmp(‘rfecily d.irk ; dismal for want of light; 

obscure , dim. “ Vust and woods.” Sha/e. 

2. Dcjei'ted ; depressed; dispirited; sad; 
melaneholy; lowering; lurid; dismal. 

Syn.— Seo Dismal. 

GLfiR'PJpN, n. a. [IccL To surprise; to 

astonish ; to umaxie. [North of l^ng.] Brockett. 

GI/)UM, a. Fat. [IjocuI, l^ng.] Prgge. 

QLO'RJ^A Ijsr RX^CKL'SIS. [L., g/onj [to God] 
on hir/h.] (Mrrl.) One of the doxologios of 
the church sometimes called the angelto 
hymn. IJook. 

PA *TrL [L., gl<ory he to the Father. 
{Bool.) One of tlu* primitive doxologies of the 
church. Hook. 


fGl/i-Rl-A'TIQN, n. \lu gloriatio.’l Boast; tri- 
umphing; exultation. Bp. Hiohardson, 

fliiGo'RiEi) (Rld'rid), rt. Illustrious; honorable. 
** Your once gloried friend.” Milton. 

GI/>.K|-FI.OA'TION, 7J. [L. glon/tentio ; It. glo- 
ri/ieuzioM; Hp. ghri/leaeion*, Fr* glonheufionJ] 
The act of glorifying, giving glory, orascribing 
praises. ”Tlu; ghritieation of Gad for the 
works of the creation.” Bp. Taylor. 

GI/)'Rl-FV, [L. glori/ico ; gloria, glory, and 
faeio, to make ; It, glofifiowei ; Sp. glorifiear ; 
Fr. ghri/lerA [t, glorifird j pp. 0i.aiiiFyiNfa, 

OLOHlFXRD.f 

1. To make glorious ; to give glory to ; to 
honor cjr praise in a high degree ; to magnify ; 
to extol. 

ll«rehi ii my Ftthur ffUmfteti, that y# toasr uiurh fVult, 

jiihnlLy. K, 

2. To exalt to glory in heaven. 

The 0<>d <if iittf tkthem hath ghrifirti his Bou, Aetn IH, IS. 


OI,d-lt/-d'Ay, n. (Bot.) A genus of plants in- 
di^nous in India ; »» so mimed from the splen- 
did appeartinoe of Us flowers. Eng. Cyo. 

a. [L, ghrionmi gMa, glory ; It. 
^ Bp.fflorioao j Vr. ghriiwe.i 
1 . Having 0 oiry; itinstrioui ; famous; re- 
nowned; exeelieiit ; noble; eminent; eon- 
spiotMms. 


I I will speak of the glorious honor of thy ma,i csty . Ps. cxlv, B. 

A man of sovereign parts he is esteemed, 

VVeU fatted in arts, glorious in arms, Shak. 

2. Brilliant; splendid ; radiant ; resplendent. 

“ The glorious sun.” Shak. 

Who is this that is glorious in his apparel, travelling m the 
greatness of his strength? Aa. Ixiii. 1. 

3. Boastful ; proud ; haughty ; vainglorious. 

They that are gloi tom must needs be factious. Bcuion. 

GLO'R|-OtrS-LY, ad. In a glorious manner. 

GLO'Rl-OUS-NESS, n. The state or the quality 
of being glorious. Todd. 

GLO'RY, M. [L., It., ^ Sp. gloria ; Fr. glmre."] 

1. Honor ; renown ; celebrity ; fame ; praise. 

The paths of glory lead but to the grave. Gray. 

2. Brightness; lustre; splendor; effulgence. 

The 1110011 , SCI one in glory, mounts the sky. Pope. 

3. State ; pomp ; magnificence. 

Solomon, in all hia gloty. was not arrayed like one of 
thcbe. Matt. vi. 

4. The felicity of heaven ; celestial happiness. 

Thou shttlt guide me with thy counsel, and afterward ro- 
coiv e rno to glory. Ps. Ixxixi. 24. 

5. Occasion of pide; ornament; boast. “The 

glory of her sex.” Spenser. 

6. Generous pride ; laudable desire. 

The succcbs of those wars was too notable to be unknown 
to your cars, which ail wortliy fume hath glory to come unto. 

Sidney. 

7. Pride ; exultation; glorying; boastfulness. 

Gloiy. or inteinalgloriation or * 'Mn • 'i i • t*-/* - thr 
pnsMon which puK'eedcth fimn t ■■ i 
turn of oui own poivui above the , i • -i i' • 1 . •* v ■ 
cth witli us. 2lot>tm. 

8. {Paint.) The radiation round the head or 
figure of a deity, saint, or angel. 

We call glory the union of nimbus and auieoln. Ftnr/iolf. 

Syn. — Ohry oxprossos more than Aonor, Oloni 
ini pels to great and heroic acliievoinoiith ; honor in- 
duces a person to discharao bis duty ami to avoid all 
irioan ncfions, oheri obtain idorif, fame, and ! 

renown at the etpense of others; honor, by proniotiiift ' 
tUo benont of others. — Olory and praise to God ; 
honor to good inoii. 

G Uj'RY, V. n. [t. OLOiiim) ; pp. oLOiiyiNn, gt^o- 
lUKiil] To exult; to boast; to vaunt; to take 
pride ; to be proud ; to triumph. 

No one Is out of thn r«*aeli of mlslRirtunei no one, ibeifl- 
fore, sheuld glory In IiIh prusperity. S, Bichardson, 

GLO'Ry-lNtJ, ??. Kxultation ; boasting. 

Yonr glon/ioff 1» not good, 1 C<fr. v. 0. 

Gl/>^Ry~8MlT'TKN, «. Smitten with glory. Clarke. 

GLOiiilE (glO/0> Gloze. Johnson. 

GLO'jjjpil, «, See Olohrer. Bp. of Chichester. 

GLObw (21), «. 1. [Or. yXiaoca, the tongue ; also, 
a foreign or obsolete word needing explana- 
tion ; ij. ghssa ; It. 4? ^P* ylosa, a gloss ; Fr. 
gltme. — A. S. glrJug; glesan, to explain ; Ger. 
glos.w; M. glolts.] ’A scholium; a conmnmt; 
an e.\plaTiati()ii ; a note. 

Explaining the text in ihort glomss, Baker. 

2. An interpretation artfully specious ; a 
specious n'preseutation ; palliatum. 

No wrltti'n laws can be m* nlnln, m> pure, 

ilut wit, and tf/tm. ami malice may olaicure. lirydm. 

3. [A. R. glees ; Dut. ^ Ger. alas. ^ See Ol, ahh.] 
Buperfleiur lustre ; n Muoot 11, shining surface; 
«moothu«*HS ; as, “The gloss upon cloth.” 

<}r/>BS, r,«, [?!. flLOHRED ; pp.OLOflSINO, GLOHRWD.] 

1. To make notes or explanations ; to com- 
ment. 


No Tn«n ran glem upon this trxt after that manner, /f. Mare. 
2. To make sly remarks ; to insinuate. 


llrr i'ctuala Swt nharrvrd hw growing *<*al. 

And, taugtdng, glfum-ti that Aom dvrvMl ho well. 


Prior. 


r. a. 1, To explain by comment, ponne. 
% To pailiate by speciotw reproBentution, 

Yon have tin* heart to ghm the ftmlent cauee* 


3. To embellish with superfleial luRtre ; to 
make mthooiIi and shining; as, “To glem Uneii,” 

delating to a glossary. Tudd. 


OLf'»8'R.\-UlHT, w. 1. One who writes a gjoss, or 
roininent ; a seholifttt, Worfrm. 

2. The writer of a glossary. TytrwhUi. 


n. {I,. gUissariumx h. gltmnrio \ 
Kp. tflonano ; Fr. ghmaire. — See Glosh, J A 
dictionary of diffienit words or phrases in sny 
language or writer ; a dictionary or vocabulary 


of obscure or antiquated words ; as, “ Tyrwhitt’s 
Glossary to Chaucer.” StilUngJleet 

Syn. — See Dictionary. 

f-GLQS-SA'TOR, m. [Fr. glossateur.,’~^SQB Gloss.] 
A writer of glosses ; a commentator ; a glossa- 
rist ; a scholiast. Bp. Barlow. 

GLOSS'JgjR, n, 1. One who writes glosses ; a 
scholiast ; a commentator ; a glossarist. “ The 
glossci's upon the Alcoran.” L. Addisoti. 

2. One who polishes ; a polisher. Johnson. 

GL6s'S{-LY, ad. In a glossy manner. Clarke, 

GLOSS'l-N:fiSS, n. The state of being glossy ; 
smooth polish ; superficial lustre. Boyle, 

t GLOSS'! ST, n. A writer of glosses; a glossa- 
rist ; a commentator. Milton. 

OLOS^ f?/ ' TXS, n. [Gr. ylMcca, the tongue.] ( Med.) 
Inflammation of the tongue. Dunglison. 

GLOSS'LY, a. Appearing specious ; bright, Boag. 

GL6s'SO-CELE, 91. [Gr, yXiaoon, the tongue, and 
K/tl-v, a tumor.] (Med.) An extrusion of the 
tongue from disease ; swelled tongue, llohlyn. 

QLOS-Sb^ DPA, n. [Gr. yP.&ffca, the tongue, and 
eihos, form.’] (Bot.) A genus of plants, natives 
of Australia. Loudon. 


GL5S'SO-.fir-I-GL5T'T|C, a. [Gr. yXC&saa, the 
tongue, and htyXuiTri<;, the epiglottis.] (Anat.) 
Noting the muscles which puss from the tongue 
to the epiglottis. JJunglisem. 

GLOS-SOG'RA-PUJpR, n. A scholiast; a com- 
mentator ; ii glossarist. BloufU. 

GLOR-SO-GRApii'I-CAL, a. [Ft. glossographiepee.] 
Belonging to glossography. Scott. 

GLOS-sOG'RA-PH V, n. [Gr. yXtofftm, a tongue, and 
to write ; ‘ It. glossagrajia ; Sp, glosogra- 
Jia ; Fr. glossogra 2 >hie.’\ 

1. The writing of glossaries, glosses, or eom- 

menlaries. Johnson. 

2. A description of the tongue. 

Dimglison, 

GL()H-SQ-T4rj^J'j-CAlj, a. Belonging or relating 
to glossology. ’ Be}, /im 

(aLQS-RoL'Q-(^I»T, n. One versed in glossology, 
or comparative philology. CUtirke. 


GLQH-H<>li'0-(,;Y, 7i. [Gr. y/wvo-.i, a tongue, and 
Aoyof, a discourse ; it. ejUme)h)gi(t', Ft, glosHO’- 
hgie.'] 

‘1. The science^ which investigates tlu* agr(*e- 
inent and the diUcrences of the various lan- 
guages written or spoken by mankind. Park. 

Tli<‘ .ii)|ilicd S('it‘tu‘i‘ II* lanuiia."! , if t'liuniHMl tn tlw 
of 11 hill ^'It Kiiintn II] ilihtiKt, iiitui'i till* pjit til ultii fMniiiamr 
of till* Iiiiii/iiufn' tlii'ir h]hik<n! Iiiit if •( iiiiliini'r iiiiim 
guutfi'i, O'^iiitfr lilt Ir ri-ii-t-iifti.m. Hint imwcr^ by 

till' i‘iinMiiiiti ht iiMliiid ci| iiiiivcrM.il ffinniiitnr, it by 

(lilii iviii ntiiliniH, Kriiiiiniur, coinpurulivt* plol,,!- 

oif,\ , , . f.'I<tttu|n;ry , ,»r tjitnatiUtgtf e^tr Stoddart 

2. An aeetumt of terms used in a 
botany ; technology. 


ficlenee, as 
Jimsmff. 


GLOH-H6p'jg:-TRA, n. [Or. Matru, the tongue, and 
a rock.] A name formerly given to fossil 
teeth of fiMhes allied to the shark* Eng. Cye. 


<3L9H-Brn“(>MY, n. [Gr. yX&ssa, the tongue, 
itnd roftj^, SL cutting; Ttym, to cut.] {Surg.) 
Dishoction of the tongue. iXunylisoti, 

Gl/iH'HY. a. 1. Having ;i gloss ; shining ; smooth, 
ly p(»ljsbed, “ A f//oss f/ It iirf,” Militm 

2. Specious. Glejs.sy diipUeity.” Bosteell 


GLr)T''rAB» ft* Ileluting to the glottis. Ch. Oh. 


tsUVr'TA-IdTB, w. IL, Oinia, the Clyde, und Or. 
Lfhn, n’stane.l A wliiti^h vitreous min- 

eral, being a hydrated siliiMrc of alumina and 
Uine, found near Fort Glasgow. Ikma. 

ULAT'TIB, n. [Or. ylwrr/f.] A anuiU, 

oblong aperture situated at the aunimit of th« 
larynx or windpipe, between the vocal chords, 
and, by its dilatation and eontruefionv eontrih- 
uting to the modulation t»f the voiee. Palmsr. 

GUVr-TQ-LdG'l-r^il., a, Uelating to glottblc^y ; 
glussoiogicul. Ed. Hee. 

GLf>T-T6l/(^-GY» M* yA&rm, a tongue, and 

a dnufoursi*.] (?t>iit|mrative philohi'y : 
glossology, Ed. litr 
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GLOUR 


GLUTTONY 


GLotJ'R, V. n. See Gioar. 
GLOi&T, V, n. To look sullen. 


Milton* 


t GLOuT, ». a* [See Gloat.] To gaze_; to view 
attentively ; to gloat. Translators of Bible^ 1611. 

GL6vE (giav), n* [A.S. glof a glove, and a cliff; 
dojeiif cloven. — W, gohf a cover.] A cover- 
ing for the hand, with a separate sheath for 
each finger. Chaucer* 

To tliroiD the glove, to challenge ; to defy. Shak* 

GLOVE (glSv), V, a. To cover as with a glove. Shak. 

GL6ve'~BAND, n. A band round a glove at the 
wrist, to secure it ; a glo’v e-clasp. Sinimonds, 

GLOVE'-CLAsp, n. 1. A contiivance for keeping 
gloves fastened at the wrist. Simnionds. 

2. An instrument wnth a little hook at the 
end for buttoning gloves. Sunitionds, 

GLdV'JgR (giav'^r), n. One who makes or sells 
gloves. Shak. 

GLdv'JgR-ESS, w- A woman who makes gloves ; 
a female glover. Ash. 

GL6v']e;R'§-STITCII, w. {Med.) A method of 
sewing up a wound. Scott. 

GL6VE'-STRETCII-Jg;R, n. An instrument for 
opening the fingers of gloves, that they may be 
easily drawn upon the hand. Simmonds. 

GLOW Cgl6), V. n. [A. S. ghwan ; Dut. gloeijeu ; 
Ger, qlilhmi Dan. ghdei Sw. glbdga.'-'W. 
gloem\ bright,] [i. glowed; pp. glowing, 

GLOWED.] 

1. To shine -with intense light and heat ; to 

exhibit incandescence. “ Fires that Pope. 

2. To shine brightly ; to be of the color of 
any thing burning. 

Now qioictid the Armament 
With liviiiR Mipphires. Milton. 

Clad In a gown that glowe with Tyrian dyea. Drydeiu 

3. To be hot, as the flesh ; to burn. 

The cord glides swiftly through his (flowing hands. Qay. 

4. To be inflamed, as by admiration, or by 
any strong passion. 

So perish all whose hreasts ne’er learned to glow 

If or others’ good, or luelt at otlicM s’ wot*. Tofie. 

f GLOW (gid), V. a. To make hot so as to shinc- 
Fans, whoso wind did soexn 

To glow Uie delicate cheeks which they did cool. Shak. 

GL6w (gls), n. X. Shining or white heat ; incan- 
descence. Johnson. 

2. Brightness of color ; lustre ; shine. 

And the red glow of scorn and proud disdain. ^lak. 

3. Ardor or vehemence of passion. Johnson, 

GLOlt^'^R, n. n. To stare ; to gloar. — See 
Gloaii. [Provincial.] Brockett. 

6L6w'ING, a. 1. Shining with intense heat; 
incandescent. “ Glowing embers.” Milton. 

2. Bright; brilliant; vivid. ‘*The glowing 
violet.” Milton. 

2. Fervid; hot; heated; fiery. 

The gilded car of day 

nis glowing axle dotli allay. Milton. 

4. Ardent; animated; inspired; rapt. “The 

glowing bard,” Lewis. 

CLdW^lNG-LV, ad. In a glowing manner ; 
brightly; fervidly. 

GLOW'WORM (gld'wUrm), n. (Bnf.) The com- 
mon name of coleopterous insects of the family 
hampyridm, of which the genus Lampms is 
the type ; — remarkable for the light whicn they 
emit during the night. 

Fifteen or sixteen species of gimworm are 
known, being found in Bumpe, Asia. Afriea, and 
America. Ir is rlie female insect, which uas no wings, 
that gives out tlie light, and it proceeils from the under 
part of the abdomen, near the tip. Baird. 

{Bot.) A genus of plants, na- 
tropical America ; — so called in honor 
of B. P. Gloaiin^ of Colmar. Loudon* 

GL025B, n. n, [A. S. glesm^ to gloze. — *Seo Gloss, 

No. [i. OLOZKD ; pp, OLOZING, GLOZKD.] 

1. To flattcor ; to wheedle ; to cajole. 

So glOMd the twapter, end his proem tuned. MUtm. 

2. To eoimment ; to gloss ; to extenuate.^Aowfe, 

GLOze, n* 3- Act of one who gloses ; fiattery ; 
insinuation. ** The ghtsas of a fawni^ imirit.” 

B. Jonson, 

a. Gpeeious show j gloss. Sidney. 


GLOZ'BR, n. One who glozes ; a flatterer ; a 
cajoler. Gifford, 1680. 

GLOZ'ING, n. The act of one who glozes ; flat- 
tery ; cajoling. Mountagii. 

GLU'CfC, a. [Gr. yXvKbs, swoet.J {Chem.) Noting 
an acid obtained from a solution of grape sugar, 
saturated with baryta or lime. iioblyn. 

GLU-CI'NA, ^ {Chem.) A white earth or pow- 

GLU'CINE, 5 der found in the beryl and the em- 
erald ; the oxide of glucinium. P. Cyc. 

GLU-oIN'I-Cm, n. [Gr. yhuKbs, sweet; from the 
sweetness of its salts.] {Mm.) The metallic 
base of the earth gluciua. Braude. 

GLll-Ci'NVM, n. Same as Glucinium. Graham. 

GLU'COISE, n. [Gr. yXviefiSi swcct.] {Chem.) The 
sugar obtained from grapes and many other 
fruits, and also from starch by the action of 
sulphuric acid, diftcring from common sugar in 
having larger proportions of o.xygcn and hydro- 
gen in its composition, in being nearly un crys- 
tal lizable, and less sweet; grape-sugai ; btiirch- 
sugar. * Iloejfer. 


pure gelatine, obtained by lioiling animal sub- 
stances, especially the parings of ox and other 
thick hides, with water, and used as a cement for 
joining pieces of wood oi other suh.stancc. I’rc. 

Marine glue, a solution of caoutchouc in naphtha, 
with some shellac ailUed. Hmmomlft, 

GLUE (gia), V. a. p. GLUED ; pp. gluing, glued.] 

1. To joiu with glue ; to cement. Bcvl. xxii. 7. 

2. To fasten closely ; to unite ; to lock. 

Aud round thy phantom glm my clasping arms. Pojte, 

CLUE'-BOIl-^R, n. One whose trade it is to 
make glue. Johmon. 

GLU'5JR,?z. One who cements with glue. Johnson. 

GLU'^iV, o. Partaking of glue ; viscous. Todd. 

GLfr^jpV-NftsS, n. The quality of being gluey; 
viscidity ; adhesiveness. Blount. 

GLU^Sn, a. Like glue ; gluey. Shenoood. 

GLOm, a, [From gloQmf\ SuUon ; gloomy ; dull ; 
sad; sour. Giuiidian. 

fcSLCM, ti.n. To look sour; to bo sullen. ChuHcer. 

tGLf;M,n. Sullenncss of aspect ; tiirovrci. SkoHun. 

GLU-MA^CEOrS (flly-naMiiis), {Bot.) Like a 
glume, or bearing a gluine or glumes. Gray. 

GLC^MAL, a. {Bot.) Having a glume. Craig. 

GLU-MA'LE^, n. pi. [See Glumi?.] {Bot.) A 
name given by Lindiey to endogenous plants 
having glumaccous flowers. Craig. 

GLUME (glam, 24), n. [L. gluma, a hull . . . ja 
or husk.] {Bot.) One of the bracts of 
grasses ; the calix and corolla of corn 
and grasses; the husk or chalf of jfr 
grain. J*. Cyc. 

GLU'MfiLLE, n. {Bot.) An inner husk of grasses ; 
an innermost scale-likc envelope to the ova- 
rium. Gray. 

GLU'MOVS,«. {Bot.) Having a glume. Smait. 

GLf/'Ml-flN, n. The compound of gum, resin, al- 
bumen, &c., by whh'h tlie fibres of fin.x, hemp, 
jute, Ika.^ are cemented together. N. M Alien. 

GLt3rM'Py,a, Bulky; sullen; morose. D. Coleridge. 

GLttT, u. a. [L. ghtth, to gulp down ; ffhtto, a 
glutton; Fr. Gael. ///w/, gluttony.] 

p. OLUTTlRD ; pp. or.r rriNo, aui 'itko.] 

1, To swallow eagerly j to devour, “i dirked 

and gkated of&l.” Milton. 

2. To cloy; to sate; to satiate ; to disgust. 

The ftckla mr won (fluOicd with t][^nnd. Prior. 

3, To feast to satiety ; to gra^ fnHy* 

Hts MfillUl heart, s bloody oasvilMi, 

Tom from the frava to gm taetyveaSbasea mrydaw. 

4. To fill to rsple^on ; to ovarlSdl ; to gorge ; 
to stuff; to cram. ** GlvJtting the market.” 

Arhufhnot. 

GLOT, n, X. That which is gorged or swallowed. | 


Their 


IH^rfrtnf And 


I 2. Plenty even to loathing; repletion. ®-A 

I glut of study.” Pope. 

3. More than enough; a supei abundance. 

It you pour of water upon a bottle, it receives little 
of it. If. Jo)imn, 

4. Any thing that fills up a passage. Woodward . 

5. [M.^/t/^.] Alaige wooden wedge. iicc’6-*6’ Cye, 

6. {Falconry.) The slimy substance that lies 

in a hawk’s paunch. Craig. 

OLU-'TAS' US, n. {Aiiaf.) A muscle situated at 
the pobteiior i)urt of the pelvis, jind at the upper 
and posterior part of the thigh. JCuvglison. 

GLU TB-AL, a. [Gr. yXovrfig, rump.] Pertaining 
to the buttocks. “ Gluteal artery iJunghson. 

GLU'TJjjlN, n. [L., glue'. It. gluthie; Sp, PY. 
gluten.'] 

1. A viscid, clastic substance obtained from 

wheat and other grains, as by w’ushing wheat 
flour, w'rapped in a coarse cloth, placed under a 
stieaiu of water so us to carry ofl' the starch and 
soluble matters, Braude. 

(wlutm contnnm nitropon, nnd hns (•oi'Hi‘<iiunll\ Im-n 
called the vogetu-ttiiimul principle. /.'/ ««'/#■- 

2. That part of the blood in axiimals whi(;h 

gives lirmncbs to its texture. MauudcT. 

GLU'Tl-NATE, f». [L. glutino, glntinatus.] To 

join with glue; to glue. Bailey. 

GLU-'JM-NA'TION, n. [L. glutiuatio.] The net 
of joining with glue, [it.] Bailey. 

GLf:''ri-NA-Tl VE, xA [L. gluiiuaiiru.H; ¥v. gin- 
tinafif] ‘Ten.icioii.s •, glutinous ; viscouH. Todd. 

GLU'TlNK, «. (fVtcDi.) A principle rcHenihling 
gluten, but dillering from it in not being soluble 
m uleohol. Jlohlyn. 

t (a.U-n'l-NflB'l-TY, n. [It. ghttimaith ; Bp. gin- 
tinosidad ; Fr. glutiuosite.] OlutinonhuesH ; 
viscidity, [ii.] Votgrax'e. 

GLU'Tl-NOflB, a, [Ij. (/fttifm, glue ; 

It. i$ Sp. glutinoso ; Fr. glutinvux.] 

1. ‘ IlehcmbUng, or relating to, gluten or glue ; 

gluey; viscous; viscid; ti’uneious; adhesive; 
hlieky ; emplastio. sUine.” ihrham. 

2. {Hot.) Overspread with a viscid substance 

like glue. Craig, 

GLfr'Tl-NorH-NicwH, n. The quality of being 
glutinous ; vistuclity. Fuller, 

(SLfJT'TON (gllir'tn), n. [L. gMo, yhdtmh, or 
gluito, glut ton is; glutio, to swallow; It. yhiot- 
fone ; Bp. glaton ; Fr. glouUm.] 

1. One who eats to exeesB ; a voraenuB cater ; 
a gonnund ; a gonnundizer. 

Tlu* <*plc'urt' and tiu' glutton am cohuhlvroil, by rnnunon 
cdiHcut, UK uiHiu a ievid with the lowciit of thu brut«‘ cu a* 
tiou. t \tgn». 

2. One eager of any 

thing to exef’SH. . > M 

Graurilh. \ 

3. C/of I ) A gcuius of M 
earnivnrons ({tiudru- 
peds ni.tcil fur xoracity ; 
wolverems Guh. 

Avduhan. * “(f'*' 

GLfiT'TON (,iI8l'tn), a. aiuttm «Mo twnw}. 
Gluttonous. Ih'ytwn. 

fGLfT’TON {grnt'm), r. a. To eat to exee»«; 
to glut ; to overfill ; to gormandize. Lovelace. 

GLffT’TGN-lHH (yiat'tn-lsh), Gluttonous: vo 
raclouB; greedy. Sidmy 

GLf/T'TGN-IZK t>. n* To eat to ex- 

eesB ; to gormandize, [u,] HallymeU, 

OLfJT^TON-LIKE, a, IleiiembUng » glutton; 
greedy ; Bwhush. (hmyrece. 

OGLOT'TO.V-nffH (nlBt’tn-tts) [ami'm-tts, S. P. 

it. ; eint'nn-d'.. W. J«.], a. 

X. Given to evoetiftive foedingt vornctmts; 
gluttonifih* Oluttonone maws.” Shak. ** X’hli 
age.” HnU igh. 

2. Oonaiatlng In gluttony. ♦‘Beekinit from 
dttt »uD«tylahni«iii tto delight.” MiMm. 

ti rtLf'T'TON-oOS-Lti mi In a gluttonoua man- 
ner ; with the voiramty of a gimim. 

iGLUT'TGNf-y (gWIt^UHl) df. K /. iC 

filifi. ; rigi'igi»-e, IHT. w# ExetM of tialhigi 
voracity ; a Imult of gorxtiandlalng* 


IT. ExetM of ttalhigi 

t of gorxtiandlalng* 
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Ne’er looks to heaven, amidst his gorgeous 
But, with besotted, base ingiutituae, 

Crams, and blasphemes his tceder. Milton, 

GLU'Y, a. See Gluey. Harveij, 

GLY, v. n, [Icel. gloe."] To squint; to glee. 
[Provincial, ^ng.] Jtay. 

n. [Gr. yXvKbs, or yXvKtpSs, sweet; 
Fr. qlyc^rim.'\ ( Chem.) A sweet principle, ex- 
tracted from fatty substances. Ure, 

GLY-CER'l- 2 'lNE, n. See Glycybbhizine. 

GL’?' 9 'Ij;R-ULE, n. [Gr. yXuKepds, sweet, and SAj;, 
matter.] (^Chem,) The hypothetical base of 
glycerine. Craig, 


GL'f'C'J-COL, n, [Gr. yXvKiSf sweet.] (CliemJ) 
Gelatine sugar, a substance obtained by the ac- 
tion of sulphuric acid on sugar. Craig, 

[Gr. yXvKbs, sweet ; It. glicma.\ 


GLY'giNE, n, , _ ^ 

(Bot,) A name formerly applied to a genus or 
climbing, leguminous plants now termed Mis- 
taria, Eng, Cyc, 

GLSf^'l-tJM (glish'o-iim), n. Glucinium. — See 
Glucinium. Francis, 

GLY'CQ-CINE, n, {Chem.) Glycicol. Gregory, 

GEy-CuL'lC, a, {Ghem,') Noting an acid ob- 
tained from glycocine. Gregory. 

GLY-CO'N{-AN, a, Glyconic. Chambers, 

GLY-Cc'^N^JO, a, [Gr. VXvKil>vtioi ; Low L. glyco- 
7111^1."} {Pros,) Applied to a kind of Greek or 
Latin verse formed of a spondee, a clioriamhus, 
and a pyrrhio ; — so named from its inventor, 
G/yeon, Blount, 

GLfQ-YR-RIII'ZJi (ftlls-Q-rl'/.a), n. [Gr. 
sweet, and a root.] (Bot.) A genus of ex- 
ogenous, heruaccous, pea-flowered plants ; the 
licorice plant. P. Cyc. 

GLV-(3Ya'RHl-VilNK, n. (C/iom.) The peculiar 
Hacchariiie matter of the root of Glytnnrhiza 
glabra^ or common licorice. Brands. 

tGLVN, n. [Ir.] A glen. — • See Gi^en. 

GL'^PIl (gllO» carving : yA50w, to 

carve; Hp. Fr. yf/y/Vic, glyph.] (Arch.) 

All engraved or cut channel. Britton, 

GL^Fn'l(3 (gHf'jk), n, L^^ee Gi^ypii.] A picture 
or figxirc by which a word is implied ; a hiero- 
glyphic. [it.] Todd. 

GL'i^PiriO, <t. 1. Relating to glyphs. 

2. Relating to sculpture or curving. Bonomi, 

<JLfriPQ-<SRAlMl, 71. 1. A plate formed bjr the 
glyi>hogriii)liit* process. Ogilne, 

'2. An impression taken from a plato formed 
by the glyphographic process. Athmmim. 

fJLtrn'Q-GRAPfl, r. a. fOr. vilOAw, to engrave, 
and y^<i0w, to write or descriht*,] I'o form, as 
plates, by the process of glyphography, Ogtlme, 

GLY-I’HOg'HA-PHSIR, n. One versed in glvphog- 
raphy. * Falmer, 

GLfl»H-0-GRXPII'lO, 05. Belonging or relating 
to glyphography. />r. JJndley. 

Gl.y-PlloG'R y-Pliy, n. fOr. to engrave, 

and t*) xvifte or aeseribc,] An electro- 

type process, in which, by deposUing a coating 
of copper upon an engraved plate previously 
prt-p.ired in a peculiar inanncr, a copy in metal 
IS obtained with a raised surface, suitable for 
being printed after the manner of onUnary let- 
ter-press. Palmr, 

GLtP'TlO, a, [Gr. yXuttii^ carved; to 

carve; Fr. gtyytigtir,'\ (Hmlp.) Fertaining to 
the carving on sttme, gems, or other hard sub- 
stances. Craig, 

OL'i^P^TiC, n. The art of carving on stone, gems, 
or otlier hard stdmtuuces. Brande, 

n, [Gr. engraved, and 

a tooth.] An extinct gigantic qund- 
rupiHl, behmging to the family of annadillcm ; — 
«o nameil ffom its teeth, which are hmgitudi- 
nally fiuted, Mrcmde, 

[Fr. 

Eektiug to glypu^phy. TM, 

«lLYF-Tf^G'R.^-PHY» *•. [Or. ylarrrff, engraved, 
and 4^, to write or deeoribo ; Fr. glyptogra* 


phie,’\ A description of the art of engraving 
upon gems. Brit. Crit, 

OL YP- TO- THE ' C 4 , n. [Gr. yXbtpia, to carve, and 
dfiKTj, a case.] A building or room for the pres- 
ervation of works of sculpture. Brande. 

GMfiL'JN-lTE (mSPin-lt), n. (Min.) A hydrated 
silicate of alumina, lime, and soda ; hydrolite ; — 
so called from Prof. Gwefw, of Tubingen. Dana, 

OM' 4 -PhA 'LT- n. [Gr. yva(f>dXvov, the wool 
of* the teasel.] (Bot,) A genus of plants, of 
many species ; — commonly called everlasting, 

t GN AR (nar), c. M. To growl ; to gnarl. Sp&nser, 

GNAR (nar), n. A hard knot in a tree or in wood ; 
knarl ; knurl. — See Knurl. Chaucer, 

GNARL (ndrl), n, [A. S. giiyrran^ or gnornia 7 i\ 
gnome ^ sorrowful, complaining; Dut. Awormi; 
Gq\. gnurnn^ or kna7'ren^to creak, to rattle; 
Dan. knurre ; Sw. h 7 iarra.'\ [f. gnarled ; pp, 
ON ARLiNQ, onarled.] To growl ; to snarl. 
And wolves arc gnarling who shall gnaw thee first. Shah. 

GNARL' jpD (narl'ed), a. Knotty; twisted; cross- 
grained ; knarled. “ The gnarh'd oak.” Hhah. 

GNXR'LY (nar'-), a. Having knots ; knotty. “ The 
tough and gnarly oak.” Antonio'" a Revc7igo, 1602. 

GNASH (n&sh), tJ. a, [Dut. or knnrze 7 i% 

Qov, kmrschen\ Doxi.Iituiskei Sw. and 

knastra."] [i. gnashed ; pp. ‘gnashing, 
ONASiim).] To strike together, as the teeth ; 
to clash. Bccles, xxx. 10. 

GNASII (nash), ?>. n. To grind or collide the 
teeth : — to strike or dash the teeth together, as 
in anger, pain, or anguish. “ Gmshing for sin- 
guish, and despite, and shame.” Milton, 

The nmnster fell, micl, ffna'JihiQ, with huge tusks 
Ploughed un the oartlu Smith. 

GNAsii'ING (uitsli'ing), 7 i. Collision of the teeth 
in pain. Matt. viii. 12. 

GNASIl'INC-LY (nUaliL), ad. With gnashing. 

Clarke. 

GNAT (nat), n. [A. S. gn<ri.'J (Ent.) A small, 
winged, stinging insect, of several species, in- 
cluding the mosquito ; the Cukx, E7ig, Cyc* 

GNAt'-FLOW-SIR Cnat'-), n, (Hot.) A flower called 
also the bee-JUmer ; Ophrys api/ci'a, Jolmaon, 

GJViy- imA ' T/S, ». [Gr. yvdOo? , the jaw.] ( Med.) 
Infiammution of the jaw or check. Dunglison. 

GNA-IHgN^JC, ^ (n?i-th5u'-), rt. [Gr. 

GNA-TIlfiN'r-CAL, > the name of « panisite in 
tlie later eomeily ; L. (hiatho,) Like a parasite ; 
datfering; ch^eoitful. [h.] Cobnan. 


tONA-THGN'H'AL-LY, ad, 
coitfully. [it.] * 


Flatteringly ; de- 
(Wkera^n. 


GNAT'L]NG(nlllt'ling),n. AUttlognat. ChurehiU. 

GNAT'-BNAP-PI^R (nitt'snap-p^r), n, A bird that 
lives by catching j^ats. Uukewill, 

GNAt'-BTRAiN-^JR, n. One who Btrains out 
gnats: — one who places too much impc>rtuncc 
on little things;— so named in nUusjon to 
Matt, xxxil. 24. More. 

GNAT'-WORM (n&t'wUrm), n. The larva of the 
gnat. Browne, 

GNAW (nlw), n. a. [A- B. gnagan ; Put. knagent 
or XswwiwKWtt; Gor. gndgm\ Dan. gmoe^ or 
loci. or Hw, jgnaga^ot nag- 

ga. —Or. to ^ate, to scrape.] [ 1 . GN AWP.X> ; 

pp. GNAWING, ONVWr.D.] 

X, To bite ; to nibble ; to keep biting, 

AImY vhy vsaiP you 10 your n»iU«r lip? 8 hak, 

2. To cat into, or wear away, by continued 
biting. 

Omwinff with iny fe^fth my bond* wiundvr. Shal\ 

3. To corrode ; to fret ; to waste. 

O’irr the wild wiwtr the etuiiid nefcrfeh etrejm, 

In di'ii inn- m ‘m’!! t'» I'h k ln'r M’rtiit,v iiii'rI, 

\Vhi».»* hvm i/HHu’* tlw tfinjirml ■iti'rt, 

CNAw (nlLw), V, n. To use the teeth, at in biting. 

A thotuead toes thei fttftee cmemmi upoa. Shak, 

ONAWED (A&wd),|>. (». 1. Worn away by biting 
or by corrosion. 

2. (Bot,) irregularly Jagged. Bmahw, 

ONAW'gE {nitw>r), ii. 1. He who, or that which, 
gnawa. Bp, Andr§m, 


2. (Zoul.) The Rodentin, or Glircs. Ci'cdg. 

GNAw'JNG (nSivv' jus), p, a. 1. Eating by degrees ; 
wearing away by biting. 

2- Corroding ; fretting ; -wasting away. 

GNEE (ne), n, (Zobl*) A species of antelope. 

GNEISS (nls) [nls, Sm. TF6. ; n€'js, K,],7i. [Ger. 
<§• It. g?ieis.'] (Mm.) A stratified primary rock, 
generally composed of the same materials as 
granite, viz., quartz, felspar, and mica, but ad- 
mitting of considerable variety by the substi- 
tution of other minerals for cither of these in- 
gredients. Eng. Cyc. 

GNEIS'SoId, a, [Eng. gneiss and Gr. fT(5oc, form.] 
(Mm.) Having some of the characteristics of 
gneiss. 

A rock InteTtncdiatc between granite and gneiss is eallod 
gneimnd giauite. JUana. 

GNElS'BOSE, a, (Mm.) Having the structure or 
composition of gneiss. LyelL 

GNIB'BLE (iiib'bl), V, a. See Nibele. Todd, 

tGNIDE, 0.(35. [A. S, g7iidan,‘\ Tornh. Chatiecr 

t GNOPF (ri0f), 71, [A. S, gnafa7if to gnaw. BAin- 

?^^?r.] A miser ; a churl. Chaucer. 

GNOME (nOru), «. [Gr. yv(5^a>v,onc that knows or 
examines; It. gnomic gnomes; Sp. a 

gnome; Fi. g7W}ne.'\ A diminutive * lx ‘hig, or 
elemental sjiiiit, supposed by the Cuba lists to 
inhabit the interior of the earth, and to be the 
guardian of quarries, mines, London Enry. 

'L’lie giii\ or pi nrto tiiitk* ilowiiwnrd to u fjiiuiur. Poiie. 

OJq'O'MP. (wo'me) [nS'nip, Sm,; xi5iii, Todd]^ n. 
[Gr. yvtbyt).] A brief reflection ; a maxhu. 

Peach am. 

GNOM JO (nSiii jk), ) [Gr. yvew/uKiJf ; lt» 

GN6M'I-0AL (iibm' 9 -ksLl), > § gnotnico; Fr. 
gnomigue.'l 

1. Dealing in maxims ; sententious. Bratide* 

2. [Sec Gnomon.] Gnomonicul. Bogle, 

GNt'lM-O-LO^'lC (n5m-<>-15j'jk), ) 

GNOM-Q-J-iC'xJi'i-UAL (n8m-(>-15j'^-k9l), > taining 
to gnomology ; aphoriHtic'al. A.m, 

GN(.)-M6r/0-Gy (no-m8l'o-j^), n, [Gr. yw»Vv» Yin 
opinion, and Arfyoj, a discourse.] A treutiso on, 
or a collection of, maxims. Milton, 

GN6'RI(}N (nd'mpn), n, [Gr. yrtS^wr, Houu'thing 
that makes a thing known, an index ; yrd>/t»t, 
to know; I ». gnomon.^ 

1. (Oialliity.) Tho hand, st vie, orpin of a sun- 
dial, whieh Ix'iug parallel to the axis <if thc‘ earth, 
sh(;ws by its sliaduw the hour (»f the day. Ilanis, 

2. ( ’Ls/ron.) A style, eohtmn, or pillar 

erected pejp<‘n<nc‘ul.u to the horizon, in ord(‘r 
to point out th(‘ altitudes of the sun hy ineuKur- 
ing tlie lengths of slmdowg. Brands, 

3. ( (ieotH,) The simee in- jrr /ry^ *L',M 

eluded between th<‘ line# . / //'/ 

formed hy two siiitUar par- 

ullelograiiis, of whieh the smaller is inscribed 
within the larger, so ns to have one angle in 
each common to b<Jth. Grier, 

Qnmon cf a glche^ the index of the hour circle. 

GNy-Mt-lN'lC (ns-mUft'ilc), i a, [Gr. y.». 

ONCJ>-Mt)N'l-C/yL (u^-mbn'e-ksl), t powKist L./rw- 

tnonieus; It.4f gnjomonieox Vt.gtuwuimtnte.\ 
X\’rttiining to gnomoulcH, or the ari f>r dialling. 

(hnmbcn, 

OrtcmcTtic pritjrrthn, m representation of one tif the 
hendsphert^s of the tfsrth on a tint eiirfa(*e, ihe pole 
being itie centre of that surface^ and the iKUut of eight 
tKiinf! taken at the centre of the sphere, Da, Ijr F. 

GNQ- L-LY, ad. According to tin* prln* 

ciplcH of the' giioihonic projection. P, i^c, 

GNC>M6n'H'H (rto-mtfn'jks), n,ml, [Gr. ; 

yn5/m»», H giKunon; L., It., k gpUinMrniea\ 
Fi . tininituniguv.] TUo Hit uf constructing dials ; 
dialling. jffrwwic. 

ONfi'MON-lBT (D6'mon-li0» »• Onevorsed in gno- 
ittouics. Uogk* 

0N6-M<,)N-0I/9-9Y,». [Or. o gnomon, 

and diacourso.] A treattsc on yntotuon- 

ics or diaUing. Mamder, 

ONfiS'TiC (»8«'tikL». [Gr. y»s*<rc«* L ; > .-> 
to know ; L. gnesHeua ; lt« bi Sp. nnoKfieu ; Fr. 
gnosHttus*] i iCeel. tUtit.) ihtia of aii esriv sect of 
UhrUtuin phihi'‘«q»h» r«,, whose origin isitivolvod 
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in much obscurity : — one who professed to in- 
terpret the Scriptures by the aid of philosophy. 

T* 19 c”!' of their opinions that will 

.i!),.'* ( u. :■ .■) a.' i'k ' o which the tfnoAhci were 

JP, Cyc. 

GNuS'TfC, <». Relating to the Gnostics. Percy, 
GNOS'TI-orSM (n 8 s'te-sizm), n. The system of the 
Gnostics. P. Cyc. 

GNU (nG), 5^. 1. (ZofiZ.) 

A wild animal of 

Africa, belonging to . 

the family of ante- 

lopes, with a head - ^ 

like that of a butfa- :'jf ft- t ' 

lo, and a body with •# % t - 

the proportions of i • _ 

a horse. *, i 

Van Der Roere7i, \ i 

2. The draft-iron Otm iAntUojie anu), 
attached to the end 
of a plough-beam. [Local.] 
g5, V. 71 . [Goth, yagyayi (pronounced gangan ) ; 
A. S. ga^ gajif or gemgan ; Ger. gehc7X ; Dan. 
gaa\ led. ga7iga\ Sw. gh\ Scot, Old Eng. 
ga^ Ji. went; pp. going, gone.] 

1. To move; to pass; to proceed; to ad- 
vance; to be in motion from any cause or in 
any manner, as by the action of the limbs, or 
by conveyance, or as a machine ; — used some- 
times literally and sonietimos figuratively. 

Tilt’ motiineiR ;/o iibiiiit tin* hlrccts. JU'clos, xii. 5. 

*Ti 8 with our judgments as our watches} none 

jubt alike, yet each believes Jus own. Pope. 

2. To walk, as distinguished from other modes 

of moving. “ Ride or , 70 .** Chaucer. 

Yon know that love 

Will creep in service, where it cannot (/o. &hak. 

Our souls can neither fly nor go. WatU. 

3. To depart opposed to come. 

We see a thing in motions the distnnee from u« lessens* 
the thing approaches, and we say It comes, hut if the distance 
Snercabes, the tiling departs, and wo say it goes. liichardmn. 

4. To be pregnant. 

And now with second hones she goes, 

And calls Luclna to her throes. Muton. 

5. To reach ; to extend. 

No man’s knowledge here can go beyond his experieuee, 

Ijoeke. 

6 . To contribute ; to conduce ; to concur. 

Ingredients that go to the making up of such different hu- 
mors and constitutions. AiMiaon, 

7. To be in any state ; to fare. ** ft shall go 
ill with him.” Job xx.26, **To go naked.”. SW/U. 

8 . To be about ; to be on the point, ** And, 

I was going to say.” l/ocke. 

9. TO be reckoned; to be esteemed. “The 

money . , . should go according to its true val- 
ue.” Locke. 

To go dbouty to attempt; to endeavor.— T'o go 
ahead, to proceed. — To go hetmen,tQ moilluto ; to In- 
terpose. — To go by, to act by, or in oUodionce to, as 
a rule.— 7V» go do urn, to bo swallowed. for, 
to bo in favor of; to nupport. [U. S.} — To go o,/f, to 
go away : — to explode, aa a gun. — 'To go out, to 
become extinct, as a light.— 'A; go over, to revolt, as 
IQfom one party to anotJmr : — to tJiinfc upon ; to revolve. 

.ggj* IS, at least in the present etago of our 
language, defective in the past tense, fyent, at leaet 
in Its current aense, is without a present. The two 
words, however, compensate their mutual dodcien- 
cies^nd are to each other complementary.^’ Tathtm, 

**T0 go is usually interpicted in union with [iropo- 
eitionS] or even with other words coiitmctod witli it; 
and thus, improperly, the lueariing of tlu* whole plirase 
IS ascribed to the stii|do word.” Ruhardion. 

**When Joined with parliclos, as ubvuf, U'tido, be- 
tjoae/i. doun, off, through, &.O., it still nuiurm, either 
literally or figuratively, the genortil senso of moving, 
pniceediug, or passing, the qualifying or restraining 
of cJiis meaning lying with the particle, and not hiing 
a new moaning of the verb.” Smart. 

GO,u.a. Todo; as, “To^it.” [Vulgar,] Booth. 

Oo your wayo, take your departure ; away witliyou. 
G5, ». I, The fashion or prevailing mode ; as, 

“ Quite the ^ 0 .” [Colloquial.! Bartlett. 

3. A spree or noisy memment. ^*A hSgh 
goP [Colloquial or vulgar.] Brook^. 

q6AD (gad), n, [A. S. gadi goad j Icel. gaddr, a 
pin ; Sw, gadd, a sting.] A stick witli a pointed 
iron in one end for driving beasts. Hook. 
aO A0, V. a. p. ooAi>Bi> ; jpjo. goading, ooadbd.] 

1. To prick with a goad. Johnson, 

2. To inoite ; to stimulate ; to urge. 

Is that tarnptatiou that^^ poal'vtw 
To Hin in loving virtue. 


g 5 al (gol), n. [Fr. gatde. — W. gwyal.'] 

1 . The post or mark set to bound a race. 

P.srt cn. h the- fiery steeds, or shun the goal 

Wil" i.i.)iil wbeoH Miliotu 

2. The starting-post. 

Hn®<- ♦b'"’ wh'*" ♦'.p +Vipw oHrt, 

j ■ ■ ■: I » .u - l.. oj'- ^ , 

I* ■ I, I .if. - Drtfdcn. 

3. The final purpose ; design ; end. 

Each individual seeks a several good. Pope. 

GOAM, «. a. See Gaum. Todd. 

GOAR, n. A piece of cloth inserted to widen a 
garment ; — commonly written go7'e. Joluisori. 

GOAR'ING, a. iNaut.) See Goring. Craig. 

fGOAR'JSH, «. Patched; mean. “The/yoam/i 
Latin they write in their bonds.” Beau, iy PI. 

GOAT (got), w. [Goth. ; A. B. gat Dut. 

geit ; Ger. geisz ; Dan. ged ; Icel. geit ; Sw. get ; 
Tmk. geitzi i Hob. “‘‘13, a kid; Gael, gohhar, a 

goat.] {Zofil.') A ruminant quadruped of the 
genus Capra, characterized by its long horns, 
which are hollow, seated on the crest of the 
forehead, annulated on the surface, and turned 
backwards. Fan Der llueve7i. 

GOAT'-CIIA-FIJR, n, A kind of beetle. Bailey. 

GOAT'-fIg, n. The wild fig, or the fig-tree in its 
wild btute. Booth. 

GOAT -FLsri, n. A fi.sh caught in the Mediter- 
ranean ; Haliatea ca 2 »v.?cw.v. Todd. Booth. 

GOAT'IIKRI), ti. One who tends goats- Spc7iac7\ 

GOAT'— HORN El) (-btirnd), a. Having the luirns 
of a gout. J>yc7\ 

GdAT'lHII, a. 1. Resembling a goat, “ Ooattsh 
sa^rs.” P. Fl(*trhc7\ 

2. Rank ; offensive. “ A goatish smell.’* Mo 7 t. 

3. Lustful ; lecherous ; salacious. Shak, 

GOAT'ISH-LY, ad. In a goatish manner ; lust- 
fully; lasciviously. Booth. 

GOAT'lSH-NfiSff, n. The quality of being goat- 
ish; salaciousness. Booth. 

G0AT'-Miill'JO-HiVM,«. (Rof.) A plant ; goat’s- 
bcard; IVagopogtm. Johnso7U 

GOAT'iMlliK-FiU, n. (Omith.) A kind of bird; 
the go.itbucker. — See GoATBrcKKii. Bailey, 

GOAT*S'-BANB, ft. (Bot.) A plant; the Aeoxii- 
tUTVi trngoetomm. Ogileie, 

GOAT’H'-BftARI), n. A plant of the genus Tra- 
gopogon, having long dovrn on its seed. Lm. 

GO AT'-SKlN, n. The skin of a goat. Pojie. 

GOAT^S'-mIlk, n. The milk of the goat. 

gOat*s-rOk (nbts'rd), n. {Bot.) A plant of the 
genus Gulega. Loudo7i. 

GOAT*8-TIIORN,n. (Bot.) A plant belonging to 
the genus Astragahm ; Asf7'aytthtH t7'ague<tntha 
(great goat’s-tliom), or Astragalus potfrlmn 


after the removal of coal, and that is thiowri 
back into the excavations. B) a7ide. 

GOB'BLE (gob'bl), V. a. [A dim. from gob. Fr. 
gobe7\] [i. GOBBLED ; p27. oobuling, goheled.] 

1 . To swallow in huge pieces; to swallow 
greedily. “Supper / 7066 /cf/ up in haste.” 

2. To sound in the throat, as the note made 
by a turkey. 

He rthi* tin key! flfrnt'i about the yard and gohlden out a 
nottiot tiylf-.iiij>uilutu>ii. (JoUttunUb, 

GOB'BLE, V. n. To make a noise in the throat, jin 
a turkey. Prior. 

GOB'BLE, 1. The noise made by a turkey. Porhy. 

2. Noisy talk; gabble. [Colloquial.] W^dght. 

GOB'BT.E-GCtt, n. One who swallows food by 
mouthfuls ; a greedy feeder. [Vulgar.] She7'7cood. 

GOB'BLFiRj 71- 1. One that gobbles or gulps dowr 
large mouthfuls, John soft. 

2. A lurkcy-cock, [Colloquial.] Wb'ight. 

GOB'p-LlN, a. [Fr.] Noting a fine s])<*cics of 
French tajiestry ; — so called after (jilU's iiohe- 
lm, a famous dyer of scarlet in tin* ndgu of 
Francis L Ce7it, Mug. 

Go'-BIJ-TWEEN, n. An agent or interposer ; one 
who transacts Imsiuess with two or more imrti<‘s. 

Tlu* piii’kor nUuWK tlu* flothipr to Kay 'ihnt he plonNt'Hi niid 
tlu* ■! 1. • I'l I'l- n'lid' *' !«•••> V *', *‘ . 

<‘luij . • I'M ■. 'It rail 1* , 

kiuiwH tluu.ah a UP hIuiII ■ m ,1 > 

in tho lartKMl grw'VH of u man of wpult . '>11 

Go'/tf-o, w, [ 8 p. //o/jtV>, a gudgeon.] (Pal.) A 
genils of foKsil porch-Ukc fishes. J*icfet 

Goli'I.^lT, 7U [Fr. gobelef.'] A hirge drinking 


eup or bowl without a huxidle. 


Dry den. 


Jon'LJN, «. [Dow L. gob 
Ger. kohom 
1. An evil spirit ; a frij 


gobelinm*, Fr, g(Mi7i, 


(small godt*s-thorn), ' Loudon. 

GOAT'SfttJK-jeiR, n. 

(Ornith.) A name 

common to the dif- 

fereut species of Go- 

piHmvUjas, of which 

the whi]>-poor-wiU is 

an Amenean varie- ^ 

ty ; night-jur ; night- v 

hawk; wUwl-bml;— Crnnnxm .n.t.Mkm. 

SO named from » pop- it'ajoioiuigm TurfitHrudp 
ular but erroneous notion of its sucking goats, 

Btig. (*yc. 

GfiAT'wfifiD, n. (Bat.) A plant of tlu* genus 
Capraria 5 VapraHa bijiara. Loudon. 

G6b, n. [Etymology imeertain. Fr, gobhe, or 
a poison biiJl ; W. goh, a heap ; g^tp, a 
bill. — Gael. ^ Ir. goh, bill/snout, mouth ; IScot. 
gab, mouth, prate!) 

1. A small qiiantitv. UButrange. 

2. A mouthful. [t#ow.3 Johnson. 

g6B'BBT, n. f A at ffob.^Trm ffobet.} A 

mottthfhl. 'Wkiiyre. 

g 6 B'BIpT, t>, a. To swallow by n»0TithM« ; to swal- 
low gueedily. [Low.] L* Estrange. 

t g6b'bbt-LY, ad. In pleeoa* Hukiei. 

G^B'B]NO, «. The refuse that rei&aitia 


1. An evil spirit ; a frightful phantom. 

To whom tho goUin, fiill of wrath, r«pU«d. MiUm. 

2. A fairy ; an elf. 

(So, ehiirwi* my tliat they grind tholrjoluti 

With diy eonviilhioiui. Shttk. 

CH'^B'-LINM, w. ( iXfifd.) A ropt* leading from the 
martingale inboard; a back-rope. Datta. 

G(“)'BV, 71, [Gr. Ku^Ubti ; L. gold its, and ty^hio ; Sp. 
//r>/;tV>.| (Irh.) A gmius of hinull aeanthoptiTygi- 
(>us fijsnes of he\(*ial spi I'ios, \aryiug from threit 
to six inchcH in lengih; tlu* goget or hen-gud- 
geon ; Gobius. YttrrvlL 

(K^'-liy, n. 1, t DeluKion ; artifice ; escapi*. f W/o.v. 

2. A paHsing by ; neglect; as, “ To give a per- 
son the go-by r [Colloquial.] 

(j6'-<J.KrT, n. A Himdl frame or eueltjonre on 
whetds, in which children leuru to walk without 
danger of falliuK. Prio7\ 

liGl), n. [M. Goth. Cuih ; A. H,, Frs., iS Dut. 
Cod', ¥\,godt\ (ler, LW; D.ui., leeU, k)} iSw, 
Cud : — Pers, ekoda ; Iliiul. khoda, m/um.J 

1. 'I'he Huprtune Ileing; Ji'hovah. 

(,Vi7 I -1 4 ipiiU. ittul tlwy that wi»r«hl|> him miHt wnmhip 
him in iHiiii it ntui tii trutii. John Iv. Ui. 

2. A false god ; an mntgmury deity ; un idol. 
Mum’it «Hlil,Tht*> huva inodtf thi'in (sx/noffuld. A>. axMltrSl. 

3 . A ruler ; a prince. 

1 have Mtld, Ve Mre gmtf, oiul tU of ytm ars rhitdri'U of th« 
Mortlllsh. • *' * ' /‘K. UxjtU.a 

4. Axiy thing too much honored, Phil. HI, Ilk 

God spfsdj m.Tij Gad irraui -outumn, — fnrin of wish 

or prayer. ** NtarluT hid jtiin <foti ‘i .hkn lU. 

4l(^-**Thsro ii a beauty in ths ititno approyriaiial 
by the Baxon natkxm to dm IH*ity urirquatied uacopt 
by bU uioit vomtrated Hebrew ap|w*ttatiuii, Jeluimh 
or Jah, the exUtnnee, luilMiMteiirtf, h«i wlkti aaiats o( 
htiUHClf, absuluiety luui intlt*[Mi'tiitritrt>. In A. Ood 
iHith elaiiUles G’l)./ auA gm-U , but M.in in used to de 
note man am! tcukedaen*. The HuxoiiwrAl) hbii God, 
whlrb it»‘ liifralU th* (Its saimt word (liiie »!«• 

nilyintt Hie ihni> ami Ins iikmiI ondearinn quality,” 
Bussuteth. 

t r, a. To miroll ariumg the gods ; t<» exalt 
to divine honors ; tu deify, Hhak. 

t <j6»*-b6tk, ». [A. 8, God-bot ; (Jhd^ Ginl, and 
batf eompeRM«tioi)i«| A fine for orimai etkitimit- 
ted against Oi»d and religion. Cameli. 

iU>r A ehlld or person for 

whom one heeomea sponsor at hnwitm, and 
promiaea to sfo editeated aa a Chriataam llooA 

adEr'l>AUGfi-TBit M. {Beet.) A 


la laa awaai^ «iaaaawa ajrauiii* I •sepww I wr m iswwv way 

A, fi, f. 6, hms^i A, ft, I, 6, t, ft, thorU 4, M, h <7 V, J, o*#«ir#,- fAub. rX», rJlW, PAtX; Hftta, Hftfti 
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girl or female for whom one has become sponsor 
m baptism. Shak. 

GOD'D^SS, n. A female divinity among heathen 
nations. IShak. 

GOD'DgSS— LIKE, a. Resembling a goddess. Shak. 

g6d'FA-TH®R, n, (EccL) A man who becomes 
sponsor for a child in baptism. Hook. 

GOD' HEAD, n. 1. The divine nature ; deity ; di- 
vinity \ godship. “ His eternal power and Godr- 
liead*^ Rom. i. 20. 

2. The Deity ; the Supreme Being. 

■\v«' o’lp' * to t’ *^’at the Godhead is like unto jjold, 
or* \ .■ :in .1 i 'f^art. AO’s xvii. 20. 

3. A deity ; a divinity ; a god or a goddess. 

fiiflj' ♦I'rt M^'aCe, 

!'■ « . I ' ■ > , /.I '.■! yet unknown. i)ryf7e?i. 

G^D'L^ISS, a. Living as without God ; wicked; 
impious ; ungodly. “ That yoclUss crew.” Milton. 

GOD'r.lg:sS-NESS, n. The state of being godless ; 
extreme wickedness. Bp. Hall. 

GOD' LIKE, a. [A. S. godlic.'\ Divine; resem- 
bling a divinity ; of superior excellence. “The 
godlike angel.” Milton. 

GOD'LlKE-N^SS, n. The quality of being god- 
like, or of eminent goodness# Clarke. 

C 61 )'LI-LY, ac?. Piously; godly, [it.] Wharton. 

OOD'LI-NiiSS, n. The quality of being godly ; 
piety ; righteousness. 

GitiUinunh nniilr'ib’i* nr*n {*’” i"«', i* /~f 

tl'i iui that now in, 'iiid of ' . u ' i j. ■ , > . • * . . \ ' 

CtlD'LlNG, 91. A little divinity or god. Dry den. 

GOD'fjY, a. [A. S. godlir.l Good in the sight of 
God ;* holy ; pious ; rightco\is ; religious. 

Lot UH 8orvtt G<kI with reveronoo luul fear, i/oft. xii.2H. 

GOD'LV, ad. I'iously ; righteously. Hooker, 

GOD'MtVf (-mSth'^r), n. A woman who has 
undertaken sponsion in baptism. S/uik. 

G6-I)oWn', 91. 1. [From the Malay word ga- 
dong,] A warehouse. [Mast Indies.] Hamilton. 

2\ A gulp or swallow of water. Loudon. 

GQ-r)R66N', n. [Fr# godron.'l (Arch.) An in- 
verted fluting, beading, or cabling used in 
various ornaments and members. Bramk. 


n. An unc.xpected gift or acquisi- 
tion, a ekiu)v\ lodged a*s coming from God. Korhy. 

G^D'HIilP, n. 1’he rank of a god; the qualitjj of 
being a god ; deity j divinity. Prior. 

t criD'HIB, See Gossip. Chaimr. 

OOu'SMlTfl, w# A maker of idols. Dryden. 

(-Httn), n. One for whom another has 
become sponsor in baptism. Shak. 

<}r)D*j^'~J*KN-NY, n. An old expression for an 
earnest-peunjh Beau. ^ PI. 

t <sr)l)'\VARD, ad. Toward God. 2 Cor. iii. 1. 

Gf)D'WlT, n. [A. 8. god^ good, and m/it, animal, 
Johnson. — lecd. yod^ good, and prey, 

game. Svrenius.] {Orttifh.) A wading bird, 
with a long straight l»il!, of the family SroloparL 
diTf nr snipes, and sub-family Limost/tic; Kimo- 
sa of Liunams. See Li uob i s .k. Gray. 

t Gf'iD'Y ilLD, > [Corrupted from Oodshield.] 

fOGD'yiKLl), ) A term of thanks. Shak. 

tGA'5L(lEa'^l), a. {k.S.gmUn.) Yellow, Ttmer. 


tcjfi'lJN, p. from go ; now gone. See Go. Todd. 

GO'lgiR, w. I, One who goes, walks, or runs. 

2. A term appli<*d to a horse. “ He is u high 
goer.** Heau. ^ FL A safe goer.** Johnson, 

3. t The fotit. 

tt{« tUir gnMr«d 

With fltti'ii 

fG6'3-TV, », jdr. yotFtiu\ Ft. govHe.j An in- 
vocation of e\n spirits; magic.' UaUymU. 

t tt. i [ Fr. goffe^ doltish.] 

1. A fooltsit down ; h fool. 

2, A game ; golf. •-’-Bee Golf* 

foGF'PlHlf, a. FiMiUsh ; IndUereet. Chamber. [ 

t G«Mi, «. [ V. S. gaagtiOt to go. HiehardMOt. — | 
W. gtnft activity ; ghgii t« whake, — <t tel. « Ir, ‘ 
gitg, ft'iiud.] Hante ; desire to — See Auott- ; 


W^ht. 

Tidd. 


g6'G^3T, n. (Ich.) A genus of small fishes; 
goby ; sea-gudgeon. Booth. 

GdG'GLE (gSg'gl), V. n. [A. dim. of gog, or per- 
haps from ogle. Richardson.'] To strain or roll 
the eyes. 

And wink and goggle like an owl. Hudibras. 

GOG'GLE, 91 . ; pi. g6g'gli:§. [See the verb.] 

1. A stare ; a bold or strained look. “ A de- 
vout goggle.** Ld. Halifax. 

2. pi. A sort of spectacles to defend the eyes 

from dust, or from a glaring light. Todd. 

3. pi. Blinds for horses that are apt to take 

fright. ^ Todd. 

4. (Surg.) Short conical tubes of ivory stained 

black for the purpose of curing squinting or dis- 
tortion of the eyes. Craig. 

GOG'GLE, < 2 . Staring; having full eyes. B. Jonso7i. 

GUG'GLED (gSg'gld), a. Prominent; staring. 

“ Goggled eyes.” Sir T. Herbert. 

GUG'GLE-EYE, n. A staring or rolling eye ; — a 
term applied in anatomy to an unnatural obliqui- 
ty in the axis of the eye ; strabismus. Dunglison. 

GOG'GLE-EYED (g3g'gl-Id), a. Having promi- 
nent or rolling eyes. Ascham. 

GOG'LgT, n. A sort of pottery jar, or earthen- 
ware vase, for keeping water cool. Smimonds. 

GO'ING, n. [See Go.] 1. The act of one who 
goes ; act of moving, proceeding, or passing. 

Thy going is not lonely; with thee goes 

Tliy iiuabaud. Milton. 

2. Walking, as opposed to other kinds of 
motion ; ambulation. 

Thou mint nin to him ? for thou haj>t staid so long, that 
going wiU scarce serve thy turn. Shak. 

3. Time of gestation ; pregnancy. Grew, 

4. Procedure ; conduct ; beb.ivior. 

For his eyes aie upon the ways of man, and ho sooth all 
his goinge. Joh xxxiv. 21. 

or conduct; proceed iiigs. [Col- 
loquial.J H'ilhcrforce. 

Ocil'TRE (giiT'ior) [gol'tor, AT. IV. IFA — Tn 
French, gwatrj, 9i. [Fr. goitre^ from the I* 
gtUtuVf the throat.] 

1. ( Med.) T'ho bronchocelo, a morbid enlarge- 

ment of the thyroid gland : — a person alllieted 
with the goitre. Kidd. 

3. (ZotJ.) Theentaneous swelling eonHetpient 
upon the iutrodurtioii of air into the iniuubra- 
nous sac which exists in the neck of certain 
saurian reptiles, as the iguana. Palmer. 

g 5I'TREI) (giit't^rd), a, AfiUcted with goitre ; 
goitrous. Med, Jttar. 

GOI'TIK )l,hs, a. [Fr. goitreMX.] Partaking of the 
nature of, or afilictcu with, the goitre. I Moiglison. 

t GO KE, n. & V. a. Sec OowK. Todd. 

91, [It,, from L. gfdtif the gullet.] (Arrh.) 
A kind of small moulding ; cyiua, eymatium ; 
ogee ; — written also gula. Addison. 

GGL'A-DIPR, ». A storehouse-keeper ; a golder. 
[India.] Shnmtmds, 

G6L-A#\.UAnSR', or GOLANDAAZ, n. (Mil) 
An artillery man. [India.] Crabb. 

GOLD [gold, /. Ja. B. K. Sm. H. B . ; ^m or gftid, 
W. F.; g61d, 8.], n. [Goth, gidth; A. S. 
gold; Dut, tjoud^ Ger. gotil\ Dun. //h/4; lecL 
gull ; Sw. (juU ; Tartaric golU. — See Yi u.i.ow .] 

3., A url*<-iouH metal of a bright yellow c;»lor, 
and of tiie specifle gravity 1D.3: — the most vul- 
uaWe, and the most ductile and Imninuble of all 
the metals, atid used by all civilized nations us 
a staud.tid of value# 

'Thfri are twn mvtfdi, one of whif*h !» itiniiipoh it( In the 
cabinet, and Uu* othiT in tin* Cdii.p gtd ! atitl iii»a. < idtoH. 

2. Money; cush; Hpeek* ; — • richch ; wealth. 

I ilul pend 

To yon fnr goM to pay lay Ugione. SM, 

How much tM’tter U it to get wiMliirii than indd? Pvm . xvi, IK. 

3. t A yellow flower. ** The hUie-hfittlr iind 

gold** Dniyttm. 

(ihtd sf plewnire. (3«L) a ptmit Of the genus CsNie- 
/i««* Tit# Ciimf-ihit ■sittirj is rutti\ar>‘4 tti tiiany 

pafis of tor tits iK‘4'tlb, froui u hirit oil In olL 

Ulllied. /.auiiVw. 

It is maeliioba vegrettMl that tlioiMcimd sound ; 
fl[Atd)of this word i* grown thoeh »M»m fr^iiu^nt than \ 
ilHt tirni, ft is mrt lo «mhw W the ratine of rtue 
uiimeaitiiia devHitUifi Inm tho Kiuiiirsl rule ; Ihii i 
efllNtt ie to hupuverliili the sottiid of tltu la»gua«e, and | 


to add to its irregularities. It has not, however, like 
some other words, irrevocably lost its true pronunci-. 
ation. Rhyme still churns its right to the long, open 
Of as in boldf cold, /old. See. 

‘Judges and senate- have boon bnught for goldf 
Esteem and love n* iie\ ( t-i ha -oltl ’ Pope. 

‘Now Europe’s lauiels on their brows behold. 

But stum cu With blood, or ill exchanged iorgold,^ Pope. 
And solemn speaking, paiticulaily the language of 
Scripture, indispeuaably requites the saino sound. With 
these established authorities in its favor, it is a dis- 
grace to the language to siiirer indolence and vulgar- 
ity to corrupt it into the second sound. But, since it 
is generally corrupted, wo ouglit to keep this corrup- 
tion from spreading, by confining it as much as possi- 
ble to tarniliar objects and laniiliar occasions , thus, 
ffoldbeaterf ffo/tijf,n(h^ sroh/Jindet'f gotding^ and ffoIdAtnith, 
especially ivlion a pioper name, as IM Goldf^vuthf may 
admit ot till* second sound of but not irohiviif as the 
golden age.” Walker. The later authorities are in 
favor of gold. 

GOLD, a. Made of gold; golden. 

t GOLD''— BEAT-EN (-bS-tn), a. Overlaid with 
gold ; gilded. Piers Ploulmuin. 

GOLD'-BEAT-^jR (-b5t-9r), w. 1. One who boats 
gold into thin leaves for gilding. Boyle. 

2. (Eat.) A genus of coleopterous insects re- 
markable for their beautiful golden- green and 
copper colors. Craig. 

GOLD'-BEAT-lgJR'^aKTN, n. An e.xtromcly fine 
membrane, made of the intestines of aniinuls, 
between layers of which gold-beaters lay the 
leaves of their metal while tlxoy beat it. Francis. 

GOLD'— BEAT-ING, «. The act or the art of heat- 
ing gold into thin leaves. Vre.. 

GOLD'— Bound, a. Encompassed with gobLN'/tfrA. 

GOLD'— COAST, 91. (Geoq.) A part of Upper 
Guinc.i in Africa, with tlie nativt'H of which a 
trade is carried on in articles cxchang(‘d for 
gold. right. 

GOLD'— efrp, n. (Hot.) A species of crowfoot or 
ranuueuluR ; king-cup ; buttcr-eup ; Itananeu- 
ins butbosus. Loudon. 

(50LI)'-<n'rT-''r5R, 91 , A workman who preparf's 
gold for the xise of others. Simmondi.. 

(JOLD'— I)1[(»-GJ|;1U, n. One who digs for gold. 

(jfHJ)'— dDht, n. Fine pjirtielcs of gold. Mors. 

(lOLD'EN (grd'dn), a. 1. Made, or consistiug of, 
gold. “ Golden armor.” Dryden. 

2. Of the color of gold; bright yellow;* bril- 
liant ; splendid ; bright ; resmeiubuit. “ 'Fhe 
golden vk\n\.** Bryant. k golden ehmiV* Rotee. 

3. I Living the value of gold; highly valuable; 
precious ; e.KceHeut. 

T li.o i‘ 

(,'uhU'n i>iiiiuiin<i from all inuts ..j* Hhak. 

Gulden nge^ {Mtgh.) the printevid atta «»f luncirenco 
and hnppiiicHK, vviieu inauKnid UmI a rural iilb. 

GOLD'EN-HRLaHT'IPD, a. Having a golden- 
colored or yi'Ilovv lirennt. Hilt. 

GOLD'EN-Bfrti, «. (lint.) A small and pretty 
iuseet ; the Ktwen-spotted lud)-hird ; Coceinetfa 
septempunetuta. Booth. 

GOld'EN-CHA'F|SR, », (EtU.) A kind of green 
beetle, HaUiwell. 

GOLD'EN-rLt'B, «. (Uot.) A perennial aquatic 
plant, hearing yellow flowers. Farm. Envy. 

(jr>LI)'E.\-.('RLHT'^i;i>, a. Having a gohUm-enl- 
ore<l or yellow ercst* ikunant, 

G6LI)'EN-<’ri% n. The yellow flower of the 
lianiineulus baltmuSf or Imtter-eup. IV right. 

(JtiLD'K.\-EViI (gCl'da-l), n. (Oni*/A.) A apij- 
eies of duek ; the Awai tUrnguki of Pennant, or 
i*htwjula <i//i/rtnaf of Gould. YatrciL 

GOLD'K.S-FLLKrK, n. (MM.) The flefc© of 
the rant utsm which Phnxim and Helle are 
said to luvf p.i>'.otl to Cid«'Li», and which, be- 
ing '.aentieerl to JupirtT, w.i-s huug upon a tree, 
guard* d by two hra/cu-honicd hulls and a nton- 
atruus dr^oit that never slept, hut wan t.iketi 
tad eirrlea by Hnon and tne Argonauts. 

Liumion Eficg, 

G<lLD'K.N:-rr.r>\t^-]pR. «. (Hot.) A plant of the 
genus i'hrgsantht mum. HamiUtm* 

tp'i r,D'i:N-FLV, rt. t Hot.) An insert *»[ the genua 
( hryds ; — • ho t ailed from the yellow or golden 
color of its body . " Crubb. 
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GOLDEN-HAIRED 

GOLD'EN—H Aired (-dn-hird), a. Having yellow 
hair. MiUon. 


Having^ a 
llawkms. 


GOLD^EN-HfiAD'?D (-dn-hSd-ed), a. 
golden-colored or yellow head. 

GOLD'BN~KNOP> n. Same as Golden-bxjg. 

GOLD'EN-LONG^WORT (-wUrt), n. {Bof.) A 
plant; the wall-hawkweed ; Hieracium miiro- 
rum* Booth. 

tGODD'EN-LV, Delightfully; splendidly. 

Report speaks goldmly of his profit.” Hhak. 

GOLD'EN-MAro'EN-HAlR, n. {Bot.) A plant 
of the genus Polytrichum, Wright. 

GOLD'EN-MOtrSE'EARjW. (Bot.) A plant of the 
genus Hieracium. Wright. 

GOLD'EN-NflM'BgR, n. {Chron.) The number, 
reckoned from 1 to 19, showing what year in the 
lunar or metonic cycle any given year is ; — so 
called because it was formerly written on the 
calendar in letters of gold. Hook. 

GOLD'EN-R^B^{N■,^^. (Ornith.) The Oriolus Bal- 
timore of Wilson ; Baltimore oriole. 

GOLD'EN-ROD, n. {Bot.) A plant of the genus 
tiolidago, bearing yellow flowers. Loudon. 

GOLl>'EN-Rt!rLE, n. 1. The rule of doing as we 
would be done by. — See Luke vi. 31. 

2. {Arith.) The Rule of Three, or Rule of 
Proportion ; — so named on account of its uni- 
versal use and great practical value. JDavies^ 

GOLD^EN-SAM'PIIIRE, n. 
crithmifolia, 

GOhD'^N-SAX'l-PRA^E, n. (Bot.) A plant of 
the genus Chrysotiplenium. Johnson. 

OOLD'EN-TIltS'TLE (-tWa^sl), n. {Bot.) A plant 
of the genus Scolgmus. Loudon. 

GOLD'EN-TRfiSSED (-trSst), a. Having tresses 
resembling gold. Milton. 

G^LD'EN-WINGED f-dn-wlngd), a. Having 
golden-colored or yelkw wings. MiUon. 

G<^L'DBR, n. A storehouse-keeper; a golader. 
[India.] 


(Bot.) A plant; Luda 
lUumhon. 


Simmonds, 


Gf)LD'-PTELD§, n, pi. 
found native. 


Localities where gold is 
tdimmonds. 



Ooldflnoh. 


GOhD'FiNOH,^. (Ornith.) A 
singing bird with brilliant 

5 lumago^ of the family* 

'r%ngmid(B\ the OardueUe 
eleqans. or FringiUa car- 
duelis. Yasrell. 

GOLD'-FlKTD-lglR, n. One who 
finds gold:— a term ludi- 
crously ai^plied to an emp- 
tier of privies, [r.] Swift* 

gOld'FIn-NY, n. (Jeh.) A fish found on the 
coasts of Cornwall ; Qrenilabrus Cornttbicus ; — 
called also goldeinny. YarreU. 

GOLD'fLsii, n. (Xch.) A small, beautiful fish of 
a yellowish or golden color, originally a native 
of China, and now common m Plurope and 
America, but chiefly kept for ornament; the 
Oyprinua mratm. Baird. 

GOLD'— POIl, n. Thin sheets of gold used by den- 
tists for filling teeth. Simmond». 

^ GOWhAM-MI^R, ». (Ormth.) A kind of bird; 
the yeUow-%amm.sr % MmbeHsa e%trimUa.BailBy, 

GOr.D'-HtLT-liD, a. Having a golden hilt. Todd. 
GrO LD'ING, n. A sort of apple; Baikg. 

GOld'-LAOE, n. Lace or trimming made of 
gold-thread. 

GOLd'-lAoeo (-Ifist), a. Adorned or laced with 
gold. JlmMm. 

GdLD'— lAT-T^N, n. A plate of gold, or other 
metal covered with gold. OgUxde, 

GdLD -LEAF, n. Gold beaten into thin loaves 
for gili^ng. Todd. 

GdLD'L^SS, a. Destitute of gold. Qu. Hev. 

Tha ffokUm use, where gCM Clftaitui ao Crvaras. JSiflvn* 
OOLD'NgV (geid'x*e), n. (Ich.) A sort of fish, 
the gilthead ; Crenilabn^s tinea. Bailey. 

GOLD'FL£;A^yRE (-piash-urh A plant 
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of the genus Camelina ; ■wild flax ; — called also 
gold oj pleasure. Bailey. 

G0LD'-PR1NT-ER, n. A printer who does orna- 
mental printing, letter-press or lithography, in 
gold, Simtnonds. 

GOLD'-PRdoF, a. That cannot be bribed or se- 
duced by gold. Beau. § FI. 

GOLD'SEED, M. (Bot.) A sort of grass ; — called 
also dog's-tail ; Cynostirus enstatus. P. Cyc. 

GOLD'slN-NY, n. (Ich.) A fish of the genus 
Labrus ; Crenilabrus cormibictes ; — called also 
goldfinny. YarreU. 

GOLD -SIZE, n. A thick, tenacious kind of var- 
nish used by gilders. Peacham. 

GOLD'SMItii, n. 1. One who manufactures arti- 
cles in gold ; a worker in gold. Shak. 

2. t (Fng.) A banker. Swift. 

GOLD'-SOL-DPR, n. An alloy used for soldering 
articles of gold, composed of gold, sihei, .iiid 
copper. Craig. 

gCLD'S'PICK, n. (Mil.) A colonel of a regiment 
of English Life Guards, who attends the sov- 
ereign on state occasions. Wright, 

GOLD'-TllRfilAD, 91 . 1. A thread of silk covered 
with flatted gold wire- Francis. 

2. A plant, so named from its yellow thread- 
like roots ; the Coptis trifolia. Bigelow. 

GOLD'WEAV-jpR, n. A maker of gold-thread. 

Himrnonds, 

GOLI)'-WlR15, n. Wire made of gold, or ustially 
of silver gilt. Francis. 

GOIiD'Y- LOCKS, n. (Bot.) A plant of the genus 
Chi'y'socoma. Loudon. 

GOlf, n. [But. holf^ a club; Belg. Aoff.] A 
game played with a hall sind a club or bat, much 

E ractiaed in Scotland. It consists in driving the 
all from one hole to another, and ho who drives 
his hall into a hole with the fewest strokes is 
the winner. Jamieson. Strutt, 

G9-Ll'ATn, n. A beetle of the genus Ooliathm. 

OO-Lpjt-TUi^S, n. (JSnt.) A genus of hcetloa, 
remarkable for their size and beauty, and pe- 
culiar to Africa. Baird, 

t Gf)LL, n. [Gr. a hollow.] The hand, in 

contempt; paw. Sidney. 

o6L'L.\jGn, n. A popular name of the common 
earwig ; Forfcula aurieularia. Mawider. 

GQ-LO'^H?;?, n. pi. See Gai.oche. 

GQ-LdRE', n. [Ir. Abundance ; plenty. 

[Obsolete or provincial, Eng.] Todd. 

gOLT, n. See Gault. Brande. 

GOLT'f^^nfrT, n. A small ingot of gold (in 
Japan of silver), serving for money. Smart. 

f g6M, n. [Goth. ^ A. 8. guma ; Ger. gam ; 8w, 
gom.] A man. Piers Plouhmrm. 

t gOm'AN, n. [A. S.gumfnan."} A man. Whiter. 

g 5'MAH-ITE, n. (Eccl. Hist.) A follower of 
Francis Goanar, a Calvinistic divine of the 
church of Holland in the I7th century. Itrande. 

n. A term applied to the plant Okra^ 
and to a soup in which the plant is used ns an 
ingredient. [Local, U. 8.] Bartlett. 

q6mb, n. [Probably a corruption of ecwn.l The 
black grease of a eart-wheel. Bailey. 

GdM'5-LlN, ». A kind of dextrine, used ns 
weavers’ glue for cotton warps, and fordressittg 
printed ealiooes. Simmomh, 

G6'MKR, ft. A Hebrew measure containing 
198.577 cubic inches* kitio. 

ajpsin In the 

back teetn ; yptfleit a yprinder.] (Mfed.) A dis- 
ease of the partieularly of the molars, by 

which they become loose )n their sockets:-- 
pain in the teeth. IHtnylison. 

GftM'PHO-LlTE, n. [Of. vWsc, a nsD or peg, 

and Ji/ltoc, a stone.] (Ariw.) A * 

‘ rock of the tertiiiry series. 

yOM-PBd*8i8, n. 
or peg.] (Anat.) 


eeuglomerste 
j8iwM^ynikSiif. 

0gM-PBd^8i8, n. yif^ss, snail 

' " ^ iL) An Immovable avtieulatlon of 
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bones, where they are let into each other some- 
what like pegs in a board ; — the only instance of 
which is the mode of insertion of the teeth into 
the jaw-bones. Palmer. 

GO-MU'T[, 91. (Bot.) A species of palm-tree (Bo- 
rassus gomutus) in the Indian islands, from 
w’hich a valuable prodiiot, resembling black 
horsehair, is obtained and manufactured b> the 
natives into cordage. McCiilloch. 

GON'DO-LA, 9^. [It. ^ Sp.; Fr, gondolc.'] 

1. A flat, long, and narrow pleasure-boat, 

much used in Venice. Spenser. 

2. A large flat-bottomed boat. [Local, V. 8.] 

3. (Conch.) A kind of sea-shell ; cymbium. 

G^N-DO-LIER' (“iGr'l, n. [It. gondoUere; 8p. 
gondolero ; Fr. gondolier,} One who rows a 
gondola. Shak. 

GONE (pSn or pfiwn, 21) [iJiii, S. W. P. J, F. Jo* 
K, Sm.\ rAwh, JKA], y>. from < 70 . — 8cc Go. 

tGoN'F.V-L0N, ; llt.gonfalonc;: 

t gON'FA-NON, S Sj). cohfdlon ; Fr. 
gonfalon and gonfanon.) An en- 
sign; a banner colors. MiUon. 

Our ol<l won! im qmfowitt, which Ohftupor ubps. MiUon 
intnuluc'cd into oui liinj'iuiuc iiunicduLtcI^ from tUis 

Italmn. Tinht. 

t (SON-fAl-o-NIER', 91. [It. gon falonierc \ Old 
Fr. gonfalmim\ gonfanonnicr.] ‘ A chi(‘f stand- 
ard-bearer. " Hp. 

GGNG, n, 1. [A. S. gang-pyitc.} fA privy; a 
jakes. * ‘ ('haueer, 

2. [Ohinost*.] A sort of drum or eynibal, made 
of an alloy (lOO parts copp<*r and about 2d parts 
tin), which, on being struck, produces a \(‘ry 
loud, harsh sotmd. I 're. 

O'er dlitant deserts sounds the Tartar pong. Limiy'i lUne. 

(92), n. An Oriental plant, having an 
esculent root. Bryant. 

Gf>]S’G'-<ir>NG, n. A kind of cymbal made of cop- 
per alloy ; a gong.— 'Sec (*ono. Ure. 

GO'NI-AT-ITB, 7t.. [Or. vftu'irt, an angle.] (Pal.) 
An extinct cephniopod with chambered Rinriil 
Sludls. Brando. 

g6-NI-6m'8-TER, n. [Or. tn nngh*, and 
yirpovj a meustirt*; It, tSf Sp. gonhmetro'f Fr. 
goniom^tre.] An instruihent for nicustiring an- 
gles, — more particularly the angles formed by 
the fac5cs of crystals. Todd, 

In Widlsstun’s mmiometer [phUM rtifteetitto 
which is uwfl lot «ll i»iirt»c»w*n <»{ Bpciintry, ll«* iiiiyU of the 
crystal is mottbiixd U\ dottoiMliilnff rhiuii;/!! what •iiiiftilar 
•;mcc tire crystal Iw turned. w» that twer rays, irvrtpch'd 
jfirom Oui two huillurs Huccfshtwly, shall have exactly the 
tanu* dirt'cticin. Firhut. 

GO-N|-9-Ml^iT'R|0, > Relating to goniom- 

G0-Nl-9-MfcT'Rl-t?^L, > t‘try or tht‘ nicjisttring 
of angles formed by the faces of erystaK, Ae, 

f 'hamhers. 

GO-Nl-^M'^-TRY* fTt* ^ 8p. goniometna; Fr. 

— -’8ee <ii)N'ii>Mi«:Tr.u.] The urt of 
hieusuring angles. t'mhb. 

G<'^N-9-PLA't3IAN (nSn-n-pli'sh^n), n. (YoU.) A 
crustttceouH ahimul of the genus (ftmoplax. 

P* (*yc. 

Odir'g-plJlx^ n. [Or. yw/s, an angles and itLiL 
a pl.ite.] (yfo'7.) A genUMif erabs <»i short-tailed 
erustaff.»ri'%cb!n.u'rt ri/e<l b> tbo .iiitrular, nquiire, 
or rliotnboid.il foiin t)f the carapace. littinde. 

G0N.9R-RII<K'A (x»«-or-r«'a), n. [Or. ; 

or semen, nnd ftiui, to flow ; l*. 
rhtea.] (Med.) Literally, an involuntary <U«- 
cliitrgo f>f the semen, but alwnyn understood nil 
a discharge of purulent infeetuuu matter from 
the urethra, the vaglmt, Aas ; clap. Hoblyn. 

GGon (gild, 51), n. [doth, gods. Of path I A. 8. 
or Yh gocti thiUtfoed^ Ort.^ yut 


>«n, Sf" Bw.’ g<N#r— Or. Bee Oon.j 

nKTTKE; etip. iiBHtO 

1, Ctmdudv#, in gentml, to any end or pur* 

UM health or h;tp|dn»nii; nervloenhle ; ad- 
vatit tgeous ; b<>ucficiul ; profifcnble ; whoU‘.»ome; 
suitable ; useful ; fit ; proper ; right. 

niwkiiiim 4;ini.u. in. 

Thi* wxter «»f Nilit* ts t'xiH’IUrnt aw 
VMtUiM'hfdy. 

2, Noting the p<nisenhifm of dt^sirable physical 
quaUties ; — opposed to had. *‘Our yttoti and 
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eallant ship.” “ Good wine needs no bush,” 
*’ A good yoke of bullocks.” Hhak. 

3. Noting the possession of desirable moral 
qualities ; virtuous ; pious ; religious ; right- 
eous; worthy; dutiful ; — opposed to or 
had in a corresponding sense. 

The only son of light, 

In a dark age, against exajnple good^ 

Against allm omen t. Milton. 

T.rt 'T ; _’.i =0 -ror "t »-av your 

goo . ' w'', , ' - ,1 \o . L .er v. in, ■- .r ' i ■' •> 

V. 10. 

4. Excellent ; valuable ; precious , sterling. 

A. good book is the precious liftj-blood of a mabter apuit, 
embuliued and ti ensured up on purpose to a hie be^ und life 

MUion. 

6. Kind; benevolent; well-disposed; oblig- 
ing. ** Good will towards men.” Lii]^ ii. 14. 

But the men wore very good unto us, and wo wore not 
hurt. 1 Sam. xxv. 15. 

6. Honorable ; fair ; unsullied ; immaculate ; 
wcll-estGomed, “ Good or evil fame.” Milton. 

A good name is rather to be chosen than gicat riches. 

l*rov. xxxi. 1. 

lie that filches fiom me my good name 
Kobh me of that which not enriches him, 

And makes me pooi iiulccd. Shak. 

7, Of credit ; able to fulfil engagements. 

Antonio is a good man me* i ir * that he is a 

poo(£ man 18 to have you :■ ' d ■. « .‘i ■ suflicicnt. 


8, Valid; that can be supported; as, “A 
good argument ” ; “A good claim.” 

9, riea.sant ; agreeable ; advantageous. ** Eat 
thou honey, becau.se it is good.'* Pmo. xxiv. 13, 

Many good morrows to my noble lord. Sliak. 

10, Oonipnnionable ; sociable ; genial ; checr- 
ful; joyful; lively; social, 

Thim Shalt find LUiin] the best king of good fellows. Shak. 

11, Skilful; ready; dextcious. 

Those aie generally good at fktteniig who are good for 
nothing else. South. 

12, Heal ; true, ** In good earnest.” Shak. 

13, Considerable. K good while ago.” Acts 
XV. 7. ** A good way about.” Jfacon. 

14, Complete ; full. 

The Protestant aubJecti of the abbey nmko tip a gtjod third 
of its iMJople. AddmoH. 

JiA ffood aa. equally; the wanio a «.— jgood aa 
o»e’j# 7flord, strict iii (h«‘ fullllmciit ol a imiimso, — //atl 
Wf^ood. might an well, “ W’ltliout good n.ifure and 
gratitude, num oa ffoud Hvo in a wihleimwH as in 
a society,” jrood mdht miWy ; ho- 

rhmsly. — //* ffood owe, n<»f too tiwt : — in propor runo ; 
opportunely ; - • iiaving HUineiuiit timo. — 7'« hold gfood^ 
to ho v,ilid. — T*/; nuihf good^ to fiillU ; to pi^rfornt ; to 
carry into (‘fleet: — to eonfirm , to prove or ciHiahliHh; 

— to -oipply delieii'iiev . — 7’/; stand goatl^ to bo valid; 

to huhi good. 7'o rhknk floods to coiiHidor expedient. — 
(iMW.) Good conduet nuiUori/zOa by law. 

— Good oonttidiirutian^ a Cdneidoratioit founded upon 
natural aflertiori alone, as wlu^re a man grantn an oh- 
late to a no.ir relative from a motlvu of goimroHiiy , — 
technically diatiaguiHliud from «. ralutihls cuiuiidera- 
tlon. BurrUL 

Good is much URed fn compcfiitlon* 

(3001) (gfld), n. 1. That which eontributeg to di- 
miuihb misery, or to increnHc hap|iinc8s ; bene- 
fit ; advantage ; — the opposite to itvil. 

(food and evU, in the Held of tliia world, grow up together 
alnuMit iiisvitsibly. MiUm. 

And this our life, eaemnt fbom public haunt,. 

Ftiidu toiitfue, til triis, hiitikH in the riitiniiig bniuks, 

Hermout m stmiis, and good in overy thing. Shttk. 

2. Htjral aetion« or works ; rightoouMueHS. 

Bapart from evil, and do xxxlv, H, 

3. Moral (pmUties; the contrary of wicked- 

ne«M, ** Kmpty of all good.** Milton. 

4. tProperty.—8ee Goods, 

Mina own pnipt^r goMltdftftU and sllvar. 1 xxix.3. 

6, Kich produftrt ; plenty ; ttbunduiice. 

That y« may be strong and oat the igwU of the land. 

A'tr/«lx, 13. j 

ByB, Good is the opixisite of art/, and is a uni- 
wsmisl term, of unlimittHl applieathm ; bmrjtt and 


G00D'-BREED-IN<3^ (gfid'-), w. Polite manners 
derived from a good education ; civility. 

A man’s own good-breeding is the best security against 
other people’s lU nunners. CneMetJieUi. 

The scholar, without good-breeding, is a pedant, the piii- 
losophei, a cyme, the soldier, a brute, and oveiy maii disa- 
greeable. Che'^terjield. 

GOOD'~BY' (gfid'biO, interj. Farewell ; adieu. 

jQQf* Qood-by IS supposed by somo to be a contrac- 
tion ol ^rood, or God. be icitA you^ and by others by is 
supposed to have the meaning of way or journey, — 
Written also good-bye. 

GOOD'-OON-DI"TIONED (gfrd'kon-dlsh'uud), a. 
Without ill qualities or symptorhs. Sharp. 

GOOD'-DAY' (gdd'da'), n. or interJ. A word of 
salutation at meeting or parting. Shak. 

fGOOD'-DEN^ (gdd'den^), iMerJ. A form of salu- 
tation, meaning good-ev&n. Nares. Shak. 

GOOD'-EV'EN (gfrd'Cv'n), twfejy. A term of sal- 
utation ; good-evening. Shak. 

GOOD'-EV'EN-iNG (gdd'fiv'vn-Ing), n. or interj. 
A common form of salutation at meeting or 
parting in the evening. Browne. 

GOOD'-FACED' (gdd^®st'), a. Having a good or 
handsome face. Shak. 

GOOD'-FEL'LOW (gAd'fSl'ia), n. A jolly or boon 
companion ; a pleasant companion. Johmm. 

tGOOD'“FEL'L0W,ZJ.a. Tomakc jolly. Feltham. 

GOOD*-FiiL't.OW-SllIP (gflLd'f5Flij-8hIp),.';i. Mcriy 
or jolly society. Locke. 

GOob'-FQtt-N6TH'|NG (gfld'for-nath'iiig), a. 
Having ho value ; worthless. Sxoift. 

GOOD -FRpDAY (gfrd'friMa), n. The name given 
to the annivijrs'ary of our Saviour’s crucifixion, 
being the third day, or the Friday, bofoie Easter, 
which is held as a solemn fast by a great pai t 
of the Christian world, Prayer-Book. 

GOOD'^iEON, See Gudgeon. Mar. Diet. 

(jOOD'-nu'MOR (ftfrdVtt'nivr), n. A cheerful, 
placid, and agreeable temper of nuud; good 
spirits ; cheerfulness. 

What then romniiiB but out powvr to use, 

Ami ki’op iftunf-fiuiitor still, wluitf’t r ve- l<iM*r Poj)e. 

It is imiiortfliit to giinril aKftlnst nilHtakiiiff rorgood-imturc 
what IS tuonorlv t’ttVUHl tjmtd-humaf , or a ClUM'rlVU flow of 
siihit, ami (‘«H> h'ltiiHT not t(‘a(lily aniioyeu, which i* coni- 
ptttiblc with giout iK‘lflHliiu*!i«. 11 hatelg. 

GOOD'-m'r'MQUED (itadVa'wHud), «. Ilhving 
good-humor ; clieeiful ; placid. Johnson. 

GOOD'--nU'M<lRKD-r4Y(gfid'yfi'*«wr<M9),«(i.With 
good-humor ; cbeerfully- 

GOOD'INO (»?ad'jiig), n. 1. An asking of alms. 

Togo agoodUiff, ro go about, Imfom (UiriHtmaw, to 
colliici munuy or com wherewith to keep the fouttval. 
[Eiig.j right. 

2, pi. (Naut.) floe Goooings. Craig. 

GOOD-hA(.'K' (gad-lftk')» An exclamation 

implying wonder. Cawper. 

t OQOT>'h^&B (gfid'l^s), a. Dc»titutc of goods or 
money* Vhauver. 

t0O<)D'I4-«O<>l>, n. Ooodn«B«. Spensrr. 


wenwal term, of unlimittMl Rtmlieathm i bmtJU and 
adrantoge are modi tie t lions or goitd. A btnejlt U a 
poalttve goodf am! MrviM to supply tome want ; an 


odtmnioigo li an adventitious good, and m^rvoa to pro- 
nipl* aosti* uliariar — Bee AnvaNTAtfX. 

OOOD (fftd), ad. X. Well; not tU; not uinit.s. [h,1 
a. iKeaeonab^r, ^Vletuala -lull be... 
goad ohenp.’^ ' 2 Esdras xvi- 21. 

^Jibr wnd elf, xeatly j truly \ entirety i 

9000 (ftlit), iMiety. W«UI vlghtl 

f‘€K>OI> (edd), e. a. To initiikrt. JSf». BoH 


OOOD'I^l-NJfeSS (jrdd^l^nde), «. Beauty; grace; 
eleganco ; comeliness. 

The poodlinaiNrof trees, when we behold them, deUah^th 
the eye. Btwkor, 

GOOo'-tftCK' (jtad'iBk'), ». A fortuant. crent : 

KUcoeBS ; good fartuDS. Sha&. 

aoom.Y (Bfti'l,). a, 0. Oood-looWng; beauti- 
ful ; graceful ; nne ; comely. 

Adam, the goodited man of men slaoe.bom 

His tons, the ndreit or her danahtem Eve. itUkm. 

2. Happy; pleasant; doairable; gay. 

Yfe have many gtHtdlg days to see, Sihak. 

3. t Bulky ; awelling. l>rydm. 

t GOOD'hy (pdd'ldi), mi. BxcoUently. Spenser. 

tooc)U'i.Y-HfcAU (gfta'i¥.M.«), t n.Or.oe;good. 
tOOOD'Uy-HOOIJ (RBtI'l,.h4(I), > unm. 

f*ra% iue yilur f/tH>dhhrad to a4<tun|^ 

The rutiet»nius r»noif «* his nnxtit. Upmofr. 

GOOi>'-M.^N (|t«d'mf b), n. 1. A alight appellation 
of (dwUlity ; a nwtio term of eompUmeut ; gaffer, 
** Oond^mms Hodge** ham.** Oay* 

2. A husband, or the master of a hoiute. 
i The v(jer she mado unto her jSmttm, 

Thr gtnid.mnu <*f Chb house wi»s Derbw hieht. SKmumr. 

mr oheolete, or addreeeed only to people In 
Im^lelifia. 


G00D^-MAN'N?R§ (gfid'm&n'nerz), Deco 

rum ; civility ; politeness ; courtesy. 

Good-manners is such a part of good- tense that they can- 
not be divulud. UvUiifax. 

GOOD'-MORN'ING (gQd-), n. or inteij. A form of 
salutation in the rnonnng. Shak. 

GOOD'— MUR'ROW, n. or interj. A form of salu- 
tation; good-iuoining. Shak. 

GOOD'— NAT' URE (gfid'nat'yiir), n. Natural kind- 
ness or mildness of disposition ; benevolence. 

Affability, milUnesh.tendoniess, and awoidwhieh I would 
fain bruiR back to its oiipiual signification of vntuc, — 1 moan 
— an* of daily use, they are the biead of man- 
kind and staff of hie. Urgden. 

GOOD'-NAT'URED (fffui'iiat'yurtl), a. Having 
good-nature ; habitually kind ; of mild, placid 
temper; benevolent; well-disposed. Jonnsoji. 

GOOD'-NAT'XJRED-LY {fTfid'iiat'yyrd-lo), ad. With 
good-nature’ or good-humor. 

GOOD'— NAT'URED-NfiSS (guil'jiaf'yiiiil-nc^'), n. 
Good-natuie ; good-humor. * 'Palfourd. 

GOOD'NpSS (gfid'n§.s), n. The quality of being 
good ; desirable qualities, either moral or i>hys- 
ical ; excellence ; virtue ; righteousness. 

One great cause of oin insciiMbility tii the goodnvka nf our 
Creator is tlio very cxti*nbivi‘HCH& ot his lioiint^. J'ulvg. 

Syn.— -SCO ExcEEnuNCE, Virtue. 

GOOD'-NIGHT' fgfld'iin'), n. & inUrJ. A word 
expressing a friendly wish, on taking leave or 
separating at night. 

To each and all a falr£rf30f7->i»>7if. 

And pleasing dicams and sIumlxTs light. Sieott. 

GOOD'-NoW' (gad'iiba'), miorj. 1. Noting wonder 
or surprise. 

Good-mwl good-nowl how your devotions jiimn wltli 
nuuel DrgdoH. 

2. An exclamation of entreaty. 

Good-now ! sit down, and tell me, he who knows. Shak. 

GC)OD§ (fifid/*), n.ph 1. Movables; persomilor 
movable estate; furniture; chattels; elfccts. 

All your r/oor?.'?, l.iuds, tenc'inents.*' Shak. 

2, 'iV'ares ; fieight; merchandise; commodi- 
tioh. **\Vlion the goodb of our English mer- 
ehantrt were attached.” HaUngk. 

Syn.— I’ho term floods coniprehonds a person** 
furniture and other morablfn or niovaldo property ; 
c/iatti'ln^ (*nttlo, iiiipkiiieiits of hiiKbaiidry, Ac. , goods 
and lIuJnr^.^i perhoiird cKtatu and rSfrtn. F^ertn is a 
t(*rtn iif'nily h^nonyiiiouH with guodn., and uicludcH 
lands, tem‘H)enLH, furniture, Ac. The gond/t or mpr. 
rhtindt'^t of n iradi^r; n innuiifncuirt'r’K truteni the 
commuditm of a country. — H(*e CoMIvtCHUTV. 

(gftd'HSnH'), n. Good judgiueut; 
sound understanding. 

<h)4sl-nutur(* and uowl-nrnor must cvorjoln, Poiif. 

f OOOD'HHlF (ftGa'-),«. Favor; kindnesa. Cower. 

G(>(n>'-fll*KKD' (gCUl'-l, n. A wishing of sueem ; 
HueccHs. “ (iood-spvcd send me.** Middleton. 

GOOD'-WfFB* (xCia'-), n. A rustic appellation for 
the miKtrewa of u family. Burton. 

GOOD -Wlbh' (ftflid'wir), n. 1, Favorable incli- 
nation or disposititm; benc’i olence ; kiiidnchH. 

The nstuMd tffeet of fldt'lUy, <‘U*m(‘ncy, kindneas, hi *t»T- 
ttmom, if pe«c«, gwid-wiMt ordor, luad on th« nnrt of 

th« govomod. Jtttrkt. 

2. Heartiness; esmeHtness; zeal. 

ffitwMil, ehv Nidd, in> want of btr« »|rtli suppUntf 

And ddigi'iicu shall give what am* dc nit‘s, tJirpdm* ^ 

3- (/./itr.) The advuntngt'* or benefit which iu 
acquired by an establishment, beyond the mere 
value of its capital or stock, in consequence of 
the general puoUc patronage and eueourage- 
inent ; friendly feeling and hxflueiice. 

Syn.—flee I..OV®. 

OOOD'-WOM'AN (gfid'wftm'an), n. The mistreii* 
of a family in humble life ; good-wife. Mttolyn. 

GOOD'Y (ffid'e), «. Good-wife; good-woman: — 
a low term of eivility uwed to mean persona. 

Ptaiik ytMftu woitlfl ii« dowin 

was madant »« her grugrtim K‘>wn. Surigt. 

t OOOD'Y-BIllF (gfid’e-shXp), n. The quality of a 
goody, 

n, pi. Clamps of iron bolted on the 
atem-poat of a ship, on wldeh to hang the rud- 
der. —See OrnoBON. Mmr. JPM. 

GddhHt n. (L. gula, the throat ; It throat, 
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entrance, canal ; Fr. goulet, narrow entrance to 
a harbor ; Dnt. yulle,\ A breach, in a sea-wall 
or bank ; a passage worn by the flux and reflux 
of the tide. Crabh, 

g66n, n. A species of grain which grows in the 
East Indies. Hamilton, 

G66-R66\ n. A spiritual guide among Hin- 
doos ; a teacher ; a confessor. C, P. Brown. 

g66s-AN'D®II, n. {Ornith.') 

A large water-fowl of the 
duck kind ; the Mergus mer- 
ganser or Mergtis castor. 

Yecrrell. 

g66se, n . ; pi. GEESE. [A. S. 
gos ; Dut. Ger. gans ; Dan. 
qaas\ Icel. gas\ Sw. gas\ 

Eret. gwaz^ or goaa ; “W. 
utoyz ; Hus. gus,] 

1, {Orn^h.) 

A large, well- 
known, web-foot- 
ed water-fowl of 
the order Anse- 
res, family Ana- 
tidce, and sub- 
family Anseri- 
ntB ; the common 
name of the ge- 
nus Amer of _ 

Linnoeus. Gray, 

^ ” 
smoortiinif ‘ iron, 
the handle of which resembles the neck of a 
goose. ^ Shah. 

3. A silly person; a simpleton. Bichardson, 

g 66!§E'B5B.-RY> [Gor. Jerausheere, or krtiusel- 
beere ; kransl crisp, and bccre, berry ; Fr. gros- 
cille . — “Our English gardeners say, so called 
from its gross or thick skin. Perhaps it is gorse- 
berry,** Richardson.l (Bot.) A prickly shrub 
of the genus Btbes, or currant, or many varie- 
ties; liibes gross ularia;^ the berry or fruit of 
the grossularia. Gray, 

G66§E'B?llt-JllY, a. Relating to, or made of, 
gooseberries,’ “ Gooseberry wine.** Goldsmith, 

G66§E'BeiR-Ry-P66L, n. [Eng. gooseberry and 
Fr. foakr^ to press*] 

r. A compound made of goosebcnics and 
cream. Goldsmith, 

2. A fool; a silly person. Goldsmith, 

G66aHJ'-BlLL, n, A surgical instrument. Crahb, 
GddSB - oAp, n. A silly person. Beau, ^ FI, 
g66sr'-C0RN, w. {Bot.) A plant of the genus 

JummSi or rush; Jmicus sguarrosus; — called 
also the moss-rash. Booth, 

g66se:^— n. The egg of a goose. Goldsmith, 

G66aE'-FOOT (-fat), n, {Bot,) A genus of plants 
of many species ; Chenopodium, Loudon, 
G66»B'-GRAas, n, {Bot,) Aplant of the genus 
Galium ; Galium aparim ; — ' so named because 
it is a favorite food with geese, and called also 
elefwers, eatch-weedf and scratch-weed, Loudon, 
G66BE'NfiCK, n, {Haul,) An iron hook fitted on 
the inner end of a boom, and introduced into a 
clamp of iron, or eye-bolt, which eneireles the 
mast, or fitted to some other place, so that it 
may be unhooked at pleasure. Mar, Diet, 

G66$l!l'-n?lE,, n, A pie made of goose and pastry. 

g66sb*— n. The large feather or quill of 
a goose. “ My gray gooae-qmU.** Byron, 

G66s*5-By, n. L The qualities of a goose; folly. 

The Anloal gnosfry of your neat sermon-actor. JfKton. 

2. A place where geese are kc^it. WHghi, 

oadSE'-TdNGUE «. {Bot.) A ptattt of 

the genus AchiUea ; Achillea ptarmca, CrM, 
g 66SB -WlNG, n, 1, The wing of a goose ; — 
often used as a dusting-brush. Sim7notuil8, 

2, (Navt.) The clew or lower oomer of a 
ship’s main-sail or fore-sail, when the middle 
part is furled- Man Dioi. 

G6^PKgii,»t. (Zofil.) 1. A 
little burrowing quadru- 
ped, of the genus Pseu^ 
aostomat characterized 
©specially by the inci- 
sors, which protrude beyond the lips, and by large 



cheek pouches, extending from the sides of the 
mouth to the shoulders ; pouched rat ; mulo ; 
Pseudostoma btirsarius. Audubon, 

In Iowa, Wisconsin, and Northern Illinois 
the name gopher is applied also to the prairie-squirr el 
(^Sperjnop/ulUA tredccinduieattm'). Kinnicutt. 

2. A species of bun owing tortoise; Xeroha- 
tes Carohmis, [U. S.] Agassiz, 

GO'PFIFiK, n, [Heb. ‘1&3, pitch.] A kind of wood 
used in building Noah’s ark. Gen. vi. 14. 

GOP'PISII, a. Proud ; testy ; pettish ; petulant ; 

pert. [Provincial, Eng.] Bay, 

GO 'It A L, «. {Zool) A species of antelope inhabit- 
ing the Himalayan mountains ; Antitopa goral, 
or Nemorhediis goral, Jang. Cye. 

t GOJt'-BliL'LjED (-1|<1), a. Fat ; big-bellied. Bkak, 
f G^)It'-BJKL-LV, n. A big belly. Sherwood, 

t g6ROE, n. [Nor. Fr. gorsJ] A pool of water 
to keep fish xn ; a wear. Todd. 

GOR'-cOCK, n. ipmitkJ) The red-grouse, or 
red ptazniigan ; Lagopm Scoticus, YarreU. 

GC)R'-CROW C-ki5), n, {OmithJ) The carrion crow ; 

the common crow ; Coi'vus corone, YarreU, 

fGORD, n. An instrument of gaming. Beau. FI, 
GOR'DJ-AN, a, Rclatmcf to Gordius, king of 
Phrygia : — intricate ; cLifiicult. 

7Vifi Oonhan kmi was an intneate knot made by 
Goidma, Khiiai of Pliryp;ia, in the cord which bound 
tho poliiof luM chariot to the yoke. An oracle liavnift 
dticlarod that whosouvur should untie tho knot Hhould 
riMftn over Asia, Alexander cut tho knot with his 
sword and applied the oracle to himself. W. Smith. <— 
7'o cut the Gmlmn knot^ to ovoicoirie a ditilculty hy 
some liold expedient or decisive stop. 

GOU'PpCB, n. {Zool.) A genus of worms ; hair- 
worm. Eng, Cye, 

GORE, n. [A. S. yor, clotted blood j gore ; mud. 
^ W , * 

1. Blood, especially blood clotted or con- 
gealed. Dmham, 

2. Mud ; mire, [ii.] Bp, Fisher, 

GORE, n. [W, gor^ an opening;, a rim, — lool. 

geir,) 

1. A narrow or triangular piece of land. CoweU, 

2. A triangular piece of cloth inserted in a 

garment to widen any part of it. Lower, 

3. {Naut,) Apiece of canvas for increahing 

tho breadth or the depth of a sail; goring- 
cloth. Simmonds. 

4. {Her.) An abatement denoting a coward, 
being two arched lines meeting iu an acute 
angle in tho middle of the fess point. Wright. 

GORE, V. a, [Gael, gaorr^ to gore, to pierce.] 

1. To stab ; to pierce as with a horn or a sharp 
point. ** Gored with Mowbray’s spear.” Shah, 

2. To cut in the form of a gore. (Hurke, 
GORE'-CRoW, n, {Ornith.) Gor-crow. YarreU. 
GOR'-FLY, w. A species of fly. Gent, Mug. 
GdR^K (fiiirj), n. [Xj. gurges ; It. gorga^ or gor- 

gia ; 6>p. gorju ; Fr. gorge.) 

1. The throat; tho gullet. “How abhorred 

... it is ! my gorge rises at it.” Shnk. 

2. That which is gorged or swallowed. Milton, 

3. A narrow defile between inountalnH; a 

ravine ; a notch. Hoget, 

4. (Arch,) A cavetto or concave moulmng 
whoso profile is a quadrant of a circle. Franrh, 

3. {Pori.) The entrance of a bastion, or other 
outwork. Hranik, 

V, a, [Fr. gorgerJl [*. oorqkd; pp, 

ooafnNo,ooR«Ki>.f ' ' i 

1. To fill up to the throat ; to glut ; to satiate, j 

To corgs the wdItm sad Boat of Hnmldla. Mdimm, 

2. To take into the etomaeh ; to swallow. 
**The flih haft ^»fed the hook.” Johnson, 

n» To Oftt gveedUy ; to fbed, MiUm, 
GOEG'iD, a. 31. Having a gorge or throat. Hhak, 

2. (Itm) XKenoting a crown or coronet of a 
peculiar form or ooIoti ftbout the neok of a lion, 
swan, Sea. Cmhk 

t GOR^E'fOl, n. A meaX fbr hirde. C&tgmeo, 

(glir'jus), a. [Old Fr. gorgias. — 
“ Probably from gorgSj and tnixmferr<^ from the 
palate to the eye.” niehitrdsoftJ] Fine ; splen- 
did; glittering; showy; magniucent. 

• Th« cloud-eapis»d towen, th« vury am |n«tac* 4 . 


ad. In a 


gorgeous 


GOR'^^EOyS-LY (gl»r'jus-lo), < 

maimer; splendidly; finely. 

GOR'y-EOyS-NESS (gor'jHH-iies), w. The quality 
of being* gorgeous; splendor; show, “ Go? - 
gaoustiess of apparel.” More, 

GoR'GET feoi'jet, S. W P. J, E. F, Ja, K. Sm.l 
n, [It. gorgiervtta ; Fr. gorgette, — Wee Goiuje.] 

1. {Mil.) A cicscent-shuped plate worn round 

the neck by officers on duty ; — oiigiiially a iiieco 
of armor defending the neidc. (UtnqMl. 

2. t A rulf worn by fonmlos. Cleui eland. 

3. {Suiuf.) Au instruniont used in the op<‘ra- 

tioii of lithotomy. Dunylison, 


ryalc, and Medusa), whoso heads were twined 
with serpents instead of hair, and who had tlu‘ 
power of turning all who bcdield them to stone : 
—any thing ugly or liorriii. 

Ooi'uom, and liydniH, uud cliiiuvras dln^ Milton. 

GOR'GON, a, Iliuing the qualities of a Gorgon. 

“ 6'o?y/o?i tenors.” Gray, 

GoR-GO-NK'r \ I»<ir-L'o-nr\.i), n. (Areh.) Masks 
iu relief leprescntmg tin* (Mugou’s ox Medusa’s 
head. Fairholt. 

OdU-Od'bri-jq, n, (Zoal.) A genufl of polypi, 
having eight tiuitueles and an arborescent form 
with a central, licirni , fic'xihle axis, and imduding 
the sea-fun and the sea-slirub. Van l)er lUwvvn. 
G6R-(*o'Nf-AN, a, Kelating to, or resembling, 
tile f J orgoiis ; horrid; fii'^ljlfn!. Milton, 

GOR'(;Q\-lY.E, r, a. To turn to Hton(». Tennyson. 
GOR'-UKN, n. The female of the gor-coek. Todd, 
G(>UlliT4\, ?i, {Zord.) Au auinnil of the genus 
Simia, most like man. 

G6R’|NG,h- I’uncturc; prick; a piercing. Z>ry^fe?i. 
GOR’lNG-OLOTIia, n, pi. {Nani.) I’ieccs of ean- 
vuK cut obliquely and put in to add t« tlie 
breadth of a wail ; gores. Damt, 

GOR'MANI), n. [Fr. gourtnmid.) A greedy eat- 
er ; aTux.ni ions feeder ; a glutton ; an epbuire ; 
a gourmand ; a gormandizer. 

jf,) *Tluuifrh m^rmataf is tho mfln)/rraph\ rln<*lly 
couMien.inn'd by tin* Ibiahhli Dirfumnnc'^, yot tho 
French form of ifouniuind U more commonly UMcd. 

GOR’M ?\NI>, ft. V oraeiouK ; greedy ; gluttonous ; 

goriuundizing; ravenous. l*ttpe, 

oOu' M AN U- n, A gornumdizer. Hithn i. 
GOR’M^ND-li^M, n. CHutUmy. Blaekwmd, 
t GOR' M N U- r/1'5, n. V oraciousncMS. Drayton, 

gOR'MANO-I/.E, V, a. [?. {lonMANDizni* ; pp, 
oohm’.vmhzino, (;oRM.vNnrs!i;i*.] To eat greed- 
ily ; to feed ravenously. Shtik. 

GOll'M VNIMY.-BRi A voracious or rii venous 
eat<*r *; a gorniaud. itknetdund, 

<joK'KyK-.Iu;i/Myi>, a, ffor-beUied. Johnson, 
GfiltBE, ?*. [A. N, gorst, or gust.] (Bot.f A lt»- 

gutuinouH shrub, of the genus f 7e/, beurmgyid* 
lowfiowers; furze; whin. 

Th»* i»rickly iiliiitickiM, utitl dt^fiiniicd, 

.Vnd «hiii ri imii tu tbr h, tut*. y»‘t It* liltMmt, 

.\iut (Urki ^tUi tiriiHiidiMiCii tif ifokt. tUttpSff 

«. Abounding in or full of gorwe ; re- 
Hmubliug gursc. Pennant, 

g6'RY, a, fHee Oorh.] X. Covered with con- 
gealed or clotted bUuKl ; ensuiigiutied. 

Thou c«n*t not imy 1 4W Hi ittvwr iihiik« ^ 

Thy tsM jv Usrki si imi« sAwL , 

2, Bl<mdy ; nutrdcroui ; fatal. 

Gory emulation.” S/mk, 

gcVTiawk, n, [A, S* ffoshajoc.) 

(Orni/h.) A apeciea *»f hunting 
hink, whieh dees not take its prey 
br stooping, but by gliding along 
tt’ftcr it; .{Afvr jMfumbunus. 

YarreU, 

Ck}Q'MNO lA. R. OM, 

goomn and -htif, a dim. •ndmg.j 
3L Aynungi<»cjftt| agGKMMiiiatyet 
full-grown. 

2. A catkin on nut-treea and 
pinoa. Johnstm, 

oCis’PgU n. [A. B. ffod-^U; god, good, and 
spe/i, hlatory or tiding ; — of the same mean- 
ing at the Gr. *if*tyyshw, which aigntties good 
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GOSPEL 


631 


GOVERNABLENESS 


news, applied especially to the coming of the 
Messiah.] 

1. The whole system of the Christian reli- 
gion, including the history of the birth, life, 
miracles, death, resurrection, ascension, and 
doctrines of Jesus Christ : — divine revelation ; 
Christian theology. 

In strains as sweet 

As angels use, the gosiiel whispers peace. Cowper. 

2. One of the four histories of Christ; as, 
** Matthew’s Gospel*^; “The Gospel of John.” 

3. The four histories collectively. 

Ul ' " !’> •" « n’ I L«‘ 

'r n 'I ■ I. *1 '.i' ( ' t 


4. Principle of action ; doctrine ; creed. 
** This political gospel^ Burke, 

Of hireling wolves, whose //ospeZ is their maw. MiUon. 

6. A portion of Scripture taken from one 
of the four Gospels, read at mass in the Cath- 
olic Church. Also, a selection in the Episco- 
palian Liturgy. 

GCs'P^L, a. Relating to the gospel. Ch, Ob. 

t Goa'PgL, V, a. To instruct in gospel tencts.5AaA. 

f GOS'P]pL-LA-UY> Pertaining to the gospel; 
theological.' * Cloak in its Colors^ 1679. 

n. 1. An evangelist. ** St. Mat- 
thew, the gospallery Chaucer. 

2. A follower of AVioklilfe, the early English 
reformer; — so applied in derision. Bp. But net. 

3. The priest who roads the gospel at the al- 
tar during the communion service. Hook, 

Gda'PiglLi-LfZE, V. a. [f. GOSPELLIZED ; pp. aOH- 
i*ELLr/.iNG, OOHVHLLIZEI).] To fonu according 

to the gospel ; to evangelize. Milton. 

Gf)SH, n. A kind of low furze ; gorse. Shak. 

GOH'.SA-M5;U, 71. [L. gossipimn^ the cotton-trec. 
Johnson. — gossi/lnpinns^ the eotton-tree ; Fr. 
gossampinc, Skinner. Narcs.'^Gar or gor 
means hoar ; and htmee probably gar or gor- 
summer is stonmer^s hoar, m opposition to «v»- 
t€r*s hoar or hoar-frost. Hh kardson. “ Gos- 
samer is a corruption of gorsc, or goes, samyt 
[samite], I. e. the aamgt, or finely-woven silken 
web that lies on the gorse, or furze.” Keightlog.] 
A fine jfilm spun by spiders, and observed, pnr- 
tieulurly in spring and autumn, on furze and 
other plants. “ Milk-whiti* gossamers.** Browne. 

gCh'HA-MKR-Y, a. Like the film spun by spi- 
ders; light; flimsy; unsubstantial. Mathias. 

<sf)S'8^N, 71. (Mining.) An oehreous mineral 
substance ; an imperfect iron ore. Wenle. 

(iCS'SfP, M. TA. S. godsihh ; God, God, and sih, 
relation, nfnnitv, i. e. relation by a religious 
obligation. Johnson.) 

1. t A sponsor in baptism ; a godfather or a 

g<«lmother. Shak . , 

2. tA friend; an intimate. **Thc great 
Luke of Tuscany, my gtmip.** B. Jonson. 

3. t A tippling eommmion. Shak. 

4. A tilkutive, tattling person ; a tattler ; a 
gadabout ; — commonly applied to a woman. 

The eonunun chut «f uomitm wh«n th»y JOrytlen. 

5. Trifling talk ; tattle ; scandal. Johnson. 

V. n. [f, oosKiPEi); pp. ookkipi.vo, 
OOKHIPKI).] To ehat; to prate; to tattle; to 
gabble ; to be merry. Skak. 

n. One who gossips. Brnym* 

G6b'HIP4ng, n. The art or the practice of one 
who gossips ; the act of tattling. Jocko. 

p. a. roiitulning, or relating to, 
gossip; taitliug; prating. Qu. Her. 

n. Sec OoHHYeieM. P.Cye, 

GdS'SlF-LlKS, Resembling gossips. Shak. 

n. Gossipry. iMries. 

oOS'HIP-ttV, «. 1. t IUlati<mship by baptismnl 

rites $ spiritual uflinity. Bak. 

% CIcissip ; tattle, [lu] P&rdoe. N. A. Bm. 

G^S'HjP-Y, a. Full of gossip ; tHfling. Qmt. Mag. 

GOrf mMn', [FrI e«rp«w».1 A mean foothov. 
Ilit-bml.) ^ Cw^th Uarknnt. 

n. fL. pectsijpiiHly itT goj^kipion.) 

(Moi.) A genus of pi.tut!*; erUton plant. Jowitm. 


GOST'ING, n. An herb. Ainstcorih. 

g5t, i. & p. from get. — See Get. 

O 6 TCH, 71. [But.] A water-pot; a pitcher. Toy for. 

GOTE, ». A ditch or sluice. [Local.] L 2 £yi?a/e, 1662. 

GOTH, n. 1. One of an ancient people, of Asiatic 
origin, who migrated towards the west and south 
of Europe. 

j®g§r“ In early times some of them established them- 
selves in the south of Sweden and tiie Island of Goth- 
land. The Goths were divided into East and West, 
or Ostro-Goths and Visi-Goths. The Visi-Goths, 
from their residence in Muesia, also acquired the 
name of Mmso-Gotlis. Boswortfi. 

2. A rude, uncivilized person; a baibarian ; 
a savage. Chesterfield. 

GOTir AM-IST [gbth'^m-Ist, K. Snt. C. ; go'thgim- 
Ist, n'6.],?i. An inhabitant of Gotham, in Eng- 
land, — a place formerly noted for some pleas- 
ant blunders ; hence, one who is not wise ; a 
wiseacre ; a blundeier. Bp. Morton. 

GO'TIIAM-lTE, or gOth'AM-ITE, n. A term 
sportively applied to an inliabitant of the city of 
N ew Y ork. Wright. 

G^TII'IC, a. 1. Relating to the Goths. ** Gothic 
priests.” ** Gothic influence.” Bosxoorfh. 

2. Rude; uncivilized; barbarian. Congreve. 

3. (Ai^ch.) Noting a style of architecture 

characterized by a pointed arch. Brandc. 

GOTH'IC, 71. The Gothic language ; the language 
of the Goths who lived near the banks of the 
Lower Danube, in the fourth century ; — styled 
also Moeso-Gothic. Sec Mceso-Gothic. 

JBTS- Another hrancli of the <Iotluc otistod in Bcan- 
diuavia, and is calk'd tho iiuiii- Gotktc, ot OfdJSTor/fe. 
It is still siiokon with some variations m Iceland, the 
Earoo IslanilH, and parts of Norway. From this Uui- 
ftuago tlio uiodoiu Danish, Swedish, and Norwegian 
d<invo tlioir origin. BosworVi. 

Tt In now ffi'iicrnlly admitted that thi* fSnihii' language, or 
languages, is, or un , a bitiiich ut'tlu' Tcutouu* liund^ . /*. ( 'gr, 

G(')TU'l-CAL, a. Gothic. — See Gothic. Skelton. 

GriTir'l-CliJM, n. 1. A Gothic idiom. Chalmers. 

a. Conformity to Gothic architecture. 

It {Stiawbvrry Custh'] bns a purity and propriety of Ooih- 
it'ivu (witli very tow vxcoptlons) that 1 have not seou 
vlu'ro. Orag, 

3. Barbarism; nidcnoss. S/misUme. 

GfiTH'l-OfZPi, r. a. To bring back to barbarism ; 
to turn to au uncivilized state. 

t(JO t6', interj. Come, eomc, take the right 
course ; to the purpose. Gen. xi. 3. 

(j6t'TRN (gSt'tii), p. from get. Got. — ‘8oe CJkt. 

fGOOl), «. (Bot.) A plant; woad. Johnsoti. 

IlGOtr^E («ohJ or gftj) [gfij, S. W. J. B. F. Ja. K. 
Sm. C . ; gbdj, P. tyb.], 7i. [Er.] A scooiiing 
or hollow elusel, made for entting holes, ehan- 
nela, grooves, ^c., in wood or stone. Mojcon. 

|jGd<5^^R, or G&n^R, u. a. \i. <joimEi>; pp. 
aovGiKO, ooiroRD.] 

1. To scoop out with a gouge, or as with a 

gouge, Ji. Jofison. 

2. To force out with the thumb or finger, as 

tho eye of an antagonist. Flint. 

ad0t!>3'-aUp, n. An oil-stone or hone for 
hhurpi'iiiug chiHcls. 

II OOdVlNWi or cAno'iNO, n. I. The set of 
scooping out with a gouge. 

2. The act of scooping out the eye with the 
thumb, a barbarous practice In some parts of 
America. Kendall. 


pnrgtm. LoMbert, 

». The Tenereal disease. Shak. 

g6g'L. 5ND, n. A kind of flower. B, Jonam. 

g6U’-lXhd' (gfi-lftwl'l, ». A solution of the sul>- 
acetate or sugar of tead^ used for inflammations ; 

so named from tho mTentor» and cjilU'd also 
0(mlemP$ csstracL Todd. 

OdtlLEyfu. ScoGhoux^. AmNan Nights. 

I OOtlRL (iSrd or gM) [iftrd, P. J. E. Ju. K. 
iSrd or W. F.; kM. Sm. n. 
X [Fr. eoiirde, The xutme 

given to plaitls of the genus Oumrma. Loidb»«. 


2. A kind of fruit obtained from various 
plants of the order Cmurhitacece. Bug. Cyo. 

3. A bottle made of the fruit. Cnattcer. 

4. [Old Fr.] t An instrument of gaming ; 

—written also gord. Johnson. 

1|G6UR'D|-N£SS (gor'di-nCs), 7i. (Farriery.) A 
swelling in a horse’s leg. Farrier* $ Diet, 

|[ GOURD'— WORM, n. A worm that infeatvS the 
liver of sheep ; — so named from its gourd-like 
shape, and termed also the Jluke-worm. Booth. 

II GOUE'DY» a, 1. Relating to the gourd. Booth. 

2. (Farriery.) Allbctcd with gourdincss, or a 
swelling in the leg. Wright. 

QOU^Rl'JTM, 71. pi. (Ornith.) A sub-family of 
birds of the 
order Co- 
limiheB and 



pigeons. 
Gray. 


'W 

Ocyiiliaps cophotem. 


qOur'mAjstd (^tix'mikTi^),n. [Fr.] A ravenous 
or luxurious feeder ; a greedy eater ; a glutton ; 
epicure; gormaud. — See Goumand. Bp. Uall. 

g6ur'MAN-DIZB, 7\7i. To gormandize. 

t g6ur'MAN-DIz;Kj n. Gluttony ; voraciouHnoss ; 
epicurism; greediness. Spenset'. 

GOUR'NFiT (fiUr'nqt), n. (Teh.) A fish found on the 
coast of Devonshire. — Sec Guiinet. Johnson. 

GO'O'T, 71. [L. g7itta, a drop ; It. gotta, a drop, 

the gout ; Sp. yoi'a ; Fr. gouttei] 

1. t A drop. “ Gouts of blood.” Shak. 

2. iMed.) An infiunmuition of the flbious 
and ligamentous parts of tho I'oints, generally 
attacking first tho great toe, and attended with a 
burning, lancinating pain, tension, and redness ; 
— so called because it was believed to be pro- 
duced by a liquid whit'h distilled gonfte a goutte 
(drop by drop) on the diseased part. I ht7igliso'n. 

G0U7*(^b), 71. [Fr.] A taste; relish. If'oodward. 

(iOOT'l-NftBH, Thastatc of being gouty. Shak. 

GOt^T'-SWOLLElsr (-flwc'ln), a. Swollen or in- 
flamed with the gout. Bp. llulL 

cOlVr'WKED, n. (Bot.) A plant; the yK/zo/w- 
diton podagrmia ; — called also the aehe-ured 
ami lierb-gerhai'd, and formerly used in (Jer- 
many in ussuagingthe pain of the gout. Booth. 

(sOtlT'WORT (-wUrt), ?i. An herb reputt'd good 
for the gout; goutwi'cd. Ainsworth. 

(jOOt'Y, a. 1. Relating to the gout. Gouty 
matter.” Biarkmot'e. 

2. AiTlicted or diseased with tho gout. 

Kiiatjf ujitou liU ffortig juiut« appt^sr. ItTfu/tieu* 

3, t Boggy ; as, ** Gouty land.” Johmon. 

f GOVE, n. A mow ; a rick for hay. 

f GOVE, r.n. To put in a rick or mow. Timer. 

<*6v'ljlHN («av'^ni), r. a, [Gr, Kvfkpvib, to Htoer, 
10 ; It. governarr ; Kp, go- 


[i. <h)Vi;kni.d; pp. 


to govern ; L. yuhemo ; 
bemar ; Fr. tfomemvr.) 

OOVKKNINO, noVRUNRD.] 

1. To rule with authority and power ; to regu- 
late ; to direct ; to manage ; to ctintrol ; to have 
power or master}' over. 

A moil ntiixt flr-^t anttrn lilmutlf, »•«> Ii«' fit to aett'rm a 
ioimiv, uikI litei tiiTMik, <‘ri‘ iw « at tti t>tiir tht* jrm«*riuti«nl 
In ch« iMimmnuweoUiu MV 

2. (Gram.) To affect, m as to clctcnuiue a 
enH«, mood, ike. 

Syn. — To itertm tnd rute iHith Jinnl) the 
of Authority; hut to y tween iniphes Al'iu thi* 
of JiuintMont nitti kmnvitsigo, »ti<l it is ttiiir*' 4>x- 
clusivoty in sfiHul mutfie tbsit A Kins! ..w 

«ene ; n dfsjHU ruht. \ jfceeewg tiifit#olC« rrf - 

uktttM his (ii'sirvs, e»ittei*it hm pasaiotiM or AppeiitMi ; 
but h« ruled hy fitln-rH. Rt ifutate mn Infurtmusnr ; 
dirret a ni(»v»iucutl ; m«mgt tmstnihoi ; routruf orto^a 
own tiui eoikditcl of othors. itiM 

t'o.N’m c*T. 

(it*) V ' is^ii N , r. n. To exorciiie authority or control ; 
to h ivo the direction. 

G6v'lBI]iN-A-aLR,a« That may be gnvemed j sub- 
ject to rub ; oonfcrolUbb. JUdbf. 

m. The stato of 


govomable, [it«] 


idRK. Hfit; MdVR, KllK, SOM} BtlB, BtOA— g, 9, i, t e, B, t, hardi f m ^ M «%. — IIIIA, iBii. 
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GRACIOUSNESS 


^5v'^;R-NANCE, n. Government ; rule ; control. 

TJtid«r the surly Gloster’s ffcvemance. Shctk. 

g6V'5R-NANT, 71, See Goyernantb. Johnson. 

g 6V-^IR.-NANTE' [go-ver-nSLnt', W. Ja. j gfiv'er- 
xi&nt, P- J. IVb. ; guv-er-n5nt^, JS. 8771 . ; g6-ver- 
n&unt', S- ; ga-ver-nsLnV, F. iC.], n. [Fr. ffouver- 
A woman or lady who has the care of 
young ladies; a governess. L' Estrange. 

G6v'jpRN-:fiSS (guv'^rn-Ss), n. [Fr- gouvemesse.'] 

1. A female governor. 

The moon , the ffovemesa of floods. ShdL. 

2, A tutoress ; a woman intrusted with the 
education of young ladies ; a governante. Sidney. 

G6v'?RN-iNG^ p. a. 1. Ruling ; directing ; man- 
aging ; guiding; conducting; regulating. 

2. Grammatically affecting, as a certain case, 
mood, &c. 

G^V'jpRN-MENT (gfiv'ern-mgnt), n. [It. governa- 
mento ; Fr. gouierviement. — See Goveiin.] 

1. The act of governing; exercise of author- 
ity; rule; management; regulation; control; 
restraint. 

The goi'enment of should be theiuonarchy of rccflont 
It is too often, tlio domocmey of passions, or the anarchy of 
humors. Dr. Whtc?icote. 

2. The body of fundamental laws of a state ; 
power or authority which rules a community ; 
the form of sovereignty in a state. 

No flee government can rest upon any other than a sound 
moral basis. John M^Lecm. 

3. The body of persons charged with the man- 

agement of the executive power of a country ; 
the administration. Bouvier, 

4. t Capability of being moved ; limberness. 


Bach part deprived of supple got'emtnent 
Shall stiff and stark and cold appear like death. 

6. t Management, as of the limbs. 

Their god 

Shot many a dart at me with fierce intent; 

But I them warded all with wary gomnuneni. 


JShak, 


Spenger. 

6, ( Gram.) The power which one word has in 
determining the case, mood, &c., of another. 

Syn. — See ADMiNisTKAxiaw. 

g6v-J 61RN-M£NT' Ahi> Relating to government ; 
directing; governing. • Behham. 

aes* A modern word, now much used both in 
England and America, though the use of it has been 
censured. Some years <3ince it was charactonsed by 
the Eclectic Review ns an execrable barbarism ” , 
yet it has since been royeatodly used by that journal ; 
as, Gooernmeutal failure” j “ OooeriimBtital inter- 
ference,^” Be. Rev. 

g6v'^RN- 0R (gdv^^rn-vir), \Er. gouvemeur.} 

1. One who governs ; a ruler- ** The supreme 

Governor of all things,^’ Cudworth. 

2. One who is invested with supreme author- 
ity in a state ; the highest executive mi^istrate 
of a state or province ; the executive. Bouvier. 

3. One who rules with delegated and subordi- 
nate authority- Shah. 

4. One who has the care of a young person ; 
a tutor. 

The great work of a governor ie to fluhlon the caxxiage and 
fbrm the mind. Xoe/re. 

Q. One who steers a ship ; a pilot. Jos. iii. 4. 

6. (^Meoh.) A contrivance 
designed to equalize or regu- 
late the rapidity of motion of 
the machine to which it is at- 
tached. Brmde. 

a6v'l^aN-QR~G£N'5a.AL, n. 

A covemor who has under him 
subordinate or deputy govern- 
ors, ** The gowmoT’^eneral of 
India.” Brando. 

GOv'|;EN-gR-SHtP,«. The rank 
or office of a governor. _ 

GOi^'AN, n. 1. (Min.) A term applied to decom- 
posed granite. ^ Weak. 

2. (Bot.) The daisy mountain daisy- 

, „ . Jamieson, 

And pulled the gomma fine. JGhma 

G5WD,n.. A gaud; a toy. [North of Eng,] Todd. 

G WK, X. a foolish fellow. Todd. 

A ouofcoo, —See Gawk- BalhwelL 

t GiSl^K, V. a. To stupefy. i?- Jomon. 

f GOWe, V, n. pCceU goeia.l To howl. Wickiiffe. 



GOl^N, n. [W. gwn; Nor. Fr. goiine \ lt.gonna.'\ 

1. A long, upper garment ; especially the long 
upper garment worn by women ; dress. 

• 2. A long, loose robe or upper garment of 

professional men, or men devoted to the arts of 
peace, as divinity, medicine, or law. Spe 7 iser. 

3, The dress of peace. 

When goiim% not arms, repelled 
The fierce Epirot and tlie Airican bold. Milton. 

GC)WNED (gbhnd), a. Dressed in a gown. “ Gowned 
Romans.” Bp. Taylo 7 \ 

GoWn'IST, n. A gownman. [n.] Warner. 

g6WN'MAN, n. ; pi. ooWn'men. A divine, law- 
yer, professor, or student, wearing a gown ; — 
now often called poio»s>wan. Bo we. 

GOl^N^'MAN, n. A gownman ; — often used for 
gowrmmi^ especially at Oxford in Eng. Todd. 

GC3\^'RY> ti . ; pi. GOWUIBS. (Conoh^ A shell be- 
longing to the family Cyprmdta', called also 
Cowry, E 7 \g. Cyc. 

gOWt, or g 6^— ot)'T, n. (Engineering.) A sluice 
used in embankments against the soa^ for lotting 
out the land waters when the tide is out, and 
preventing the ingress of salt water. Fi'ancis. 

gOz'ZARE, n. [A corruption of goo$e?ierd.'i 

1 , One who attends gec&e. Malone. 

2. A fool; a silly person. [Local, Eng.] Pegge. 

g6Z'ZAN, n. Oxide of iron and quartz. Weak. 

GRAB, 71. A vessel of two or three masts, pecu- 
liar to Malabar- Todd. 

GRAb, V. a. & n. [A. S. grapian ; W. grabiaw ; 
It. grapparei Fr. yrijjper. — Gael. ^ Ir. grah^ 
to hinder, to stop. — See Gribb.] p. gbabbed; 
pp. oiiABBiNQ, GRABBED.] To seizc or to at- 
tempt to seize with violence; to snatch; to 
clutch ; to gripe ; to bite- [Vulgar.] Roget. 

GRAB'BLE (grSib'bl), v.n. [A dim. of grah ; But. 
grabbel&i ; Ger. grfiheln.) 

1. To feel for something ; to grope. Arhdhnot. 

2. To be recumbent ; to lie prostrate on the 

ground ; to sprawl. AinstnoHh, 

3. To grapple ; to seize. [Local, Eng.] Grose. 

GRAb'-GAME, 91. A trick practised by sharpers 
to seize the purse or other property of another. 

GRACE, n, VL, g 7 *atia\ It. graziai Sp. gi'ueiai 
Fr. grace. — Gael, Ir, gras.) 

1. Favor ; kindness ; good-will ; bcuigruty. 

Suoh OH wtw nopTtlar 

And well-detrorving, 'weir udviuicod uy gHu'r. Iktnkl. 

2. The unmerited favor and love of God, ns 
bestowed upon sinful men; divine goodness; 
divine influence. 

Grace and truth came by Joaiui Christ. John 1. IT. 

3. Virtue; piety; goodness, as the effect of 

divine influence. 1 

Persons void of all saving grace. PrnrMvn. | 

4. Pardon; forgivenr.ss; mercy. Bow, and 
sue for grace with suppliant knee,” Muton, 

6. Excellence or ornunient of any sort, nat- 
ural or acquired; polish; elegance. 

To som«' kind of men , 

Their grace* nerve thorn but ax enemiuf. Ukak. 

6 . Kindness conferred ; benefaction. 

X flluiukl, then'rotv. vsU'vnt !t gr.'afc faviir and gruer 

Wottlil i (111 hi* wi kind M W> gi* in luy pUrc. J!*rior, 


7. Physical virtue. 

O. mtekle Is the powerfltl grace that lies 

In plants, horbe, stone#, and Chirir truo quallttev. Shak. 

8, A quality arising flrom elegance of fmn 
and ease of attitude combined ; j^acefulness. 

Grace waa in aU her step#. MUton, 

And fnat<9i!i * grace bsyond ttu> xwaeli of ktI, Pope. 

0. The title of a duke tut archbishop; "-^for- 
merly, also, of the King of England. Shah, 
jW). A «3bort prayer said before or after meat | 
cnginaBy in Latin, and commencing, ** QmHas 
tibi agimua.” ToddL 

AO. 

IL Aniiot i a vote t a deoret. [BngUih Uni* 
vorsitles.] WHgki. 

12, (Mus.) Gomething added for omamenti 
an embelUshmontj as an appogglatura, a shake, 
a trill, a turn. Wamor,. 

M asmat, lam.) an act of Parliameat for 

the KBUef of inwMvent debtors in prison, foe. 

JOags of gnuiOf i Com.) ceruin days, oommooly mrse 


ill number, that a bill may remain unpaid beyond the 
tune named in it. 

Syn.— Grace is a term used 111 regard to those 
who iiave ofl'eiidod, and made thriiiNelv(‘n liable to 
punusliment. Pardon is f;»:uitod only to such as have 
conumttod a crime or an otience ; and lurmf fft*iiorally 
implies iH-dcaort in the peihou on whom it is be- 
stowed; Imt/arar i« an act ol Kindnoss to sucli as 
may need it. Omee and charm ^ in the sonso of aeeom- 
phahments, are more cuinuumly used in tlio plural. 
Qtace is an exterior or corporeal pohsli ; rkarm, either 
corporeal or inoiital. A lady la said to walk, d.inco, 
or sing with lUid IS c(unplinn*nt«*(l foi tlnwAam# 
of hei person or convorhation. — Soo Ei.uu a.nt. 

GRACK, V. a. p. ORACEi) ;pi>. oiiAcrNO, rntAOEi).] 

1. To adorn ; to ombeliish ; to docorato. 

Crovns wore reseived to grace the soUUcrs too. PotM. 

2. To dignify or honor by an act of favor. 

0 > ace with a nod, and rum with a frown. Drydcn. 

8. To confer a favor upon ; to favor. 

I‘lca 8 »‘ your hi#ifluu‘«s 

To grace ub with your reyiil ciunpany . Hhak . 

4, To .sup 
the disobed 

GRACP/-Ci;p, n. The cup or health drunk after 
grace wii« said. 

And dinroir, prTttCC, and tjr<we.cvp done, 

Expii t a y, oiulriiUH dciil of fun. JJoyil. 

t GRACED (itrast), a. 1. Graceful. 

2. Virtuous ; chaste- 

GRACE^PlJrL, a. 1. fFull of virtue; cxecllent. 


supply with heavenly grace. ** (it'aee 
edicut.^’ Bp. Hall. 


Sitineg, 

Shii/c. 


Yon hrtv(* a holy f.iflior, 

A tfi ttcrtnl (ic'iitk'iii ni, if* iiii .t m Ikim* pcrHoii, 
tio Hucird UH It iH, 1 hiiv(‘ dune hiii 


.VA«h 


2. Beautiful with dignity ; elegantly easy ; 
becoming; comely; elegant; genteel. 

Buhl in the HHts, and grarrjuf in tiu* daiicc. 

Sym — Bce BEAUTllfUL, UEC0MIN<*, Rt.E«ANT, 

Genteel. 

GRACE'PdL LY> ad. In a graceful manner. 

GRAcp/pOl-nP:hh, n. Ciunlity of being graceful ; 
elegance anti ease ; dignity with beauty. Swift* 

GRAi7i'y-n66p, «. a hoop used in playing the 
game caUtnl graces. 

GRACE'L^JMW, rt. Void of grace; wick<*(l ; aban- 
doned ; profligate ; reprohate, IfEsit'ango, 

GRAOiy hpSJS-I.Y, itd. Without grace. 

(SRA<^K'rifi!SH-NK.SH, w. Want or ik^stitutian of 
grace ; profligacy. lh\ Etmmr, 

GRACK'-NOTK, «. (Wws.) A note added by way 
of oni anient. i>viight, 

GRA'O^hJijW, pL 1, (Myth.) Three sister gtiddess- 
ea, Kuphrosyne, Aglaia, and Thalia, Httendants 
on Venus, and HUjiposed to bestow beauty. 

2. Arts of pleahing;*— agame foi giiK, placed 
with a hoop and rods. 

3. P'avorable disposithm, or friendship. ** In 
the good graces of a man of wealth.” Tatlcr, 

tGKAc'ILK (grits'll), rt. [I.. blender; 

ttinuU; lueagns thin. BaUcy, 

t <!RAg'I-LfhVT ( grtts'e-lSat), n. [L. gradlmtus. j 
Lean; slender ; thin; graelle. Baiky* 

t n. [L. tp'ncifitus ; gtaeiUHr '♦h-n- 

der.J Blendenicss; IcannesM. (UwKcrum. 

GHA'ClOlJri (srft'shtu), a. [L,gmtmus*^ gmtia* 
favor; It. ynwioso; Sp.gracitm; PV.//r//r/#7w.j 

1. Gnieeful; becoming; pleastug. *[»«] 

Hslluift #xpr«««itUm would bn Mht>rtfrand m<nniii ciomMCtt 
Cieww'# tuorc gitmttnm and idnaxins. Pp, 

2. Favorable ; kind ; iMumvoUuit ; benignant. 

T«m) MMm fbrfitfol of thy getwium haad. Dripkn, 

3. Merdfiil; com|mssicmate. 

ThcMK art a Ood raady fu pariton, gn 4 it‘**ug aud umn'iriil. 

1 ?. 

4. AceeptabU; favored* [it.] 

^0orh»S . . . WM »o ttwif# gmohm to IM»«f Ksiwirt lhas 
WUMol M kMna* CkmUkm 

Ik (TAse/.) Fosstssed of grace; proosecUng 
mm divine eraoe. 

6. t Excelicne ; ilitttoiis ; good. KAoA 

0Rl'01oySi>LY k tei In a melotts 

mpminers favorably; merclMIy* Drydm, 

(sr£'sh«is-DlF«>» ». 

X. Possession of grace. JBb* Botlmo, 

SL Kind eondesccimimi. "hmrndm. 

a. Quality of being graeiout ; inereifiitHeae ; 
merey; elemeney. Stmdys* 


i, S, g, 0, 0, t, umg: X, ft, I, 6 , C, t, thorti ft, i, 9 , y, y, obumn; pAeb, fXk, rArr, PAu.; alia, all; 



Gracula muBieo. 


GRACKLE 

GEAo'KLE, n. [L, graculm, a jay.] (Omith,) 
A bird belonging to the sub-family GrcbctdituB ; 
grakle. jBvciTide* 

GRJc-u-LJ'JsrJEt 
n. pi. '[L. ffmcu- 
/«.v, a jay.] (0/'- 
nit/i .) A sub-fam- 
ily of conirostral 
birds of the or- 
der l^asseres and 
family Sturnidcs ; 
grackles. Gray. 

GRA-DA^TION, n. [L. gradatio ; It. gradazione ; 
Sp. gradaciofi; Fr. gradation . — See Guade.] 

1. Regular progress from one degree to an- 
other ; regular advance, step by step. 

The desiie of more imd more rises by a natural qrarlafion 
to most, aad after tluit to all. Z' /Hntrwige. 

The Psalmist very elegantly expressoth to us the several 
madatiom by vluoli men at last come to this hoiiid «hjjree 
of impiety. i dlotson. 

2. One step or degree in a scries. 

It [jHun] pri'sei\es the same superiority through all the 
Buhoidituite grtirltitu/ui. JSurke. 

3. {Fine A regular arrangement or 

suboraiiiatiou of the different parts of any work 
of art. 

Tn andutectiire, qrathitinn frnon hand In luind with the 
rules foi piopfu-tum ami iHirspi rtive, in pamliiig, intii/ntifm 
of rohii and liKht ih m-oiVil to e'cpii-'is depth ami icUef, tt> 
(loiliio distaiu'Oh, and to show the btuteof the attiioajihviv. 

Fun holt. 

4. (3/m.v.) a diatonic ascending or descend- 
ing succession of chords. Brande. 

Git A-1)A'T10N-AL, a. Having gradations ; giad- 
ual. [it.] ' Lawrence. 

GltA-DA'TlQNKD (-Hhuiicl), a. Formed with gra- 
dations. [u.] Ann. ilerj. 

GrAi>'A-TO-11Y, «. {Led.) Steps from the clois- 
ters into the olmrtsh, Aimmorth. 

GuAl)'/\-T(>ItY, it. Proceeding step by stop : 
gradual, ** Uradatory apostasy.’* t^eimrd. 

GRADK, n. [L. (f) ttduH, a step ; gradior^ to walk j 
It, ^ Sp, f/radh ; Fr. r/mflJf*. — A. S. grad ; Dufc, 
graad ; Ger., Dan., *y‘Sw. grad. — W. gmdd.] 

1. Hank ; degree ; step. Stmtheg. 

2. The rise and doseeut of a railroad, when 

prepared for the reception of the rails or «uper- 
fttructure. Tanner. 

Ortide^ though derived directly from tho A. S. 
and, tlirou/th tlio Pronch, from the Ij. 

IH of hut rm’ont latroduetion into Kuglish. Mr. Todd 

Hays, ‘*T1 hh wor<I luis lesm Urouglif forward in mmie 
modern pamphlutH, hut it will hardly hoadoi>t»'<l.” It 
IiitH, howovor, liven nilopfod and iiHod hy many ro* 
M|H>rtal>lv auThurh, and it is now in wtahlinhud and 
l^d iiH«, 

GRADE, V. a. [♦. ORADBD J W>. OUAni MG, OUAll- 
Bi>.] To reduce to a certain degree of ascent 
and descent; to level and jireparo, an ground 
for placing the rails on a railroad. Bmdtotn. 

GRADE' I^y, ». Orderly ; regular, [Local-] BrochetL 

(jRAnw'LY, Rff, Decently; properly s moderately ; 
rightly fairly. [LocuU] UalHwdl. 

GRAT>|-EXT, a. [L, gradior^ gradUruf^ to walk; 

gradtts, a htep.] 

1. Walking; moving by steps; grudatory. 

** (fradimi automata/* H'/fAma. 

2. Ascending t>r tlesconding in a certain pro- 
portion, as a railroad* 

GRA'IDI-AVT, n. The proportionate ascent or 
descent of the planes on a railroad ; olivity, 

Tawter. 

GR^-d!n', I [It, ^ Sp. j^oefiVio ; Fr. grading 

gra-dInk', > a step. — See Qeaob.j 

1. Awiat raised above another^ <‘The gra^ 

cHmt of the amphitheatre.** JMwrd. 

2. A dented ohiHel used by sculptors, Bteifc* 

I ORAD'V-AI- (g»td'y«-Sl) f«rtid'0-al, X K- /. 
Jo.; or a. 

o/e; op. grudmii Fr. See Qrai*r.j 


|0EAWV*4^L, n* 3L An order of steps, 

Biise ilM tmiM iVieha* 

»* (CWA CAwreA.) Tltal part of the Mrrlee 
of the mass Immediately following the eidede. 
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II GKAD-V-lli'l-TY, n. Quality of being gradual ; 
regular progression. JVaddington. [n.] Grad- 
uality of opacity and light.** Browne. 

(I GRAd'U-AL-LY, ad. 1. By degrees; in regular 
progression. * Newton. 

2. t In respect to degree ; in degree. 

Uuman reason doth not only tjnulualbt, but specifically 
dhtur from the fautobtxc reohou of bruteti. Gtew. 

GRAd'U-ATE (grad'yu-at), o. a. [It. gntduares 
^^.graduar\ Ft. gradmr.^^oe Grade.] [i. 

GRADUATED *, pp. GRADUATING, GRADUATED.] 

1. To mark with degrees of equal parts. 

In graduating an instrument, tho length of the degree is in 
propoitiou to the size of the lustrumeut. Francis. 

2. To dignify by an academical degree or di- 
ploma. 

As if the terms of architraves, fiiezcs, and cornices were 
enough to yt aduatc a master oi this art. H otton. 

3. To raise to a higher place in the scale of 

metals. Boyle. 

4. To heighten ; to improve by degrccs- 
Dyers advance and graduate tlieir colors with salts. Zt owne. 

6. To legulate by degrees; to proportion; to 
adjust; as, “To graduate puuibhments.” 

6. {C/iem.) To bring to a certain degree of 
coiifaistcncy, as duids. ^ndg/it. 

GRA1)T;-ATE, V. n. 1. To take a dc^ce ; to be- 
come" a graduate ; to receive a diproma. /,‘IIc 
graduated at Oxford.** 'Todd. 

2. To proceed regularly or by degrees. Gilpin. 

GEAd'TT-ATE, n. A man who has xcceivcd an 
academical or professional degree. 

I wonUl 1)0 a grtuluntc, sir, no ftcHhiiiaii. Rcau. Sf FI. 

<JRAn'n-AT-?i>, p.a. 1. Having a degree cou- 
ferretl ; diguitied with a degree. 

2. Markcul with degrccb, as the scale of a 
theruioiuetor, 

3. {Ornith.) Noting the cpiill-feathcrs of the 

tJiil when they hicrease in length by regular 
gradations. Jirande. 

GRAl)'n-/kTE-aa!P, n. The state or condition of 
a gnuiuHtc. Miltinu 

GRAd-V"-^"1'IQN, n. [It. graduozione; i=ip. gru” 
duaeiofi ; Fr. graduation!] 

1. Regular ‘progroRsion by suceeKRion of de- 
grees ; a proceeding in regular order or s(»ries. 

Th« ynufiiatitm of the jiartK of tin* universe if llkewlKC 
sucessary ti» the in'rllvtiou of the whole. (m tr, 

2. Improvement; oxailtation of qualities ; bet- 

terniiuit. Browne. 

3. The act of ^adu.iting, or of conferring or 
of retseiving academical degrees. 

Tliv lulniHtvnt , , , Imve thought gmfmttion i proper teftl- 
many ot unroinniou ttlHlitivs or actinifitloni. JuAmtnu 

4. Uegnhir division into degrees or equal 

parts, “ The grndmilwn of m.iihemativai in- 
strumeuts.** ^ (fgilrie. 

5. 'Hie pioresH of hastening tho evaporation 

of a ruiiiid by exposing it in large surfacf's to 
the air. Brandv. 

GRAd*1>A-T9R, n* 3U One who grnduateR, 

2, A eotilrivamie for neeelerutiug spontane- 

0U8 ev.iporntiou or tho aeetous fermentatitm i)y 
the exposure of large aiirfaces of Hquids to a 
current of air, as in the manufaoturt* of wait and 
of vinegar. Jtrande. 

3. An inatrnment for dividing any right hue 

or curve into equal parts. Wright. 

ORA-Bflro'TrQK, t*. [L. gretdm, a degree, and 

dueOf duetutf to lead.] 

1, The division of circular are* into 

degrees, wimitea. Sse. Brande. 

2, A proeeaa, in some aalt-worke, by which 
the brine i« strengthened by allowing a shower 
of it to trickle over fagow 5 graduation. Wright. 

n. [U] A prosodial dictionary. f?rahh. 

Or^duM ad Paimasmmt la aid to writing X.4fctiii or 
Greek poetry. 

ORAFF, n. [A. S. a gr;ive. — See Oravu.I 
A ditch; a moati a foeiMi. *‘Tho ym/T broad 
and deep." Cimiidm. 


and deep/ 
tGEArr, n. & P.a. To graft. 


-SeeOxLArr. 


GRAf^F RE, ft. CFr. (taw.) A naiarj 

or •orlventr* Bompwr. 

GEAFT m), II. [Fr. — See the wrb.] 

X. T^e portion of one plimt to he grafted on 


GRAIN 

another plant which is termed the stock ; a 
scion, llcnhU>W‘ 

2. A bit put in a stocking. ClarLe. 

GRAfT, V. a. [Fr. grejfer ; Dut. greffien. — A. S. 
grafan^ to engrave. — “ Graft is the past tense 
of this A. S, r. grafod, grajil^ upon 

this past tense the v. to graj-t is fdrmcd.” liich- 
a^'dson.'] [?!.guapted;^;j. grvpting, graetud.] 

1. To iuseit, as a scion or branch of one tree, 
into the stock of anothei ; to ingraft. Dryden. 

2. To inoculate with tlxe branch of another 
tree. 

We’ve some old crab-trees hoc at home, that will not 

lie gtitjted to your relish. 8haA, 

3. To propagate by iusexlion or inoculation. 

Now let me gradf my pears, and prune tlio vnxe. JJrifdtui 

4. To join one thing to another ; to inlix. 

And gregt my love immortal on thy tluuc. Pojin'. 

GRAfT, w. n. 1, To insert tho scion of one tree in 
the stock of anothoi ; to imictisc grafting. 

To have fi-uit in preater pJonty, tlic way is to grg/f, not 
only upon young stocks, but upon divers boughs ot an <#ia 
tree, /iaron, 

2. To put a bit into a stocking. Clarhe. 

GRAfT'J^D,^;. a. Inserted in tlie manner of a graft. 

GRAft'JPR, n. One who grafts. Btelyn. 

GRAfT'INCJ, n. 1. The act of inserting the scion 
of one tree into tho stock of another. lloUand. 

2. The act of covering a rope liy 

W'eaving together yarns. Jbcmti. 

3. A bit put into a stocking. Bimmomh. 

GRA'IIAM-mujAI) (Kia'^xa-), n. Bread made of 

the unbolted flour of wheat. Burtlett. 

t GRAIL, n. [Fr. i/nVe, hail.] Small particles of 
any kind ; gravel, 

T’hf hotliMii yellow, like ilu* gulden gutd 

Thut bright PiieUilutt uuhlieth witii xuh btzvaniH. Bjirnticr, 

GRAIL, n. [Iiow Ti. gradunh^t gradate.] A book 
of h;ymnK anti prayers of the Itoinan church. 

Oixe huiult'eil raalterf, as nxany ifrutln, Wartoe. 

grain, n. [L. r/ranitm; It. Sp. granoi Fr- 
— Dut. ; Oer. ^ Ihxti, giHifi ; Sw. 

'gryti; Ir. grain. ^ A. S. greman^ to grow; go- 
regnian, to dye.] 

1. A single »e<’d, as of corn ; a kernel. 

IIIH reoHona arc «s two grain* of whmt Ixid in two bUMhela 
t»r ehttir. Adtak. 

2. Corn collectively; nil kinds of com, a« 
wheat, rye, barley, o^its, nuii/e, t'te, 

’'i'ln tt rhdi Hitll, X grant you, hut oRfiwr covow'd with 
wcctlii than gram. < uttur. 

3. Any minute particle; anything proverbi- 
nlly small. “ Ihiea grain of gravel.” Shah. 

4. The smallest weight in common use, of 
which, in apcithecarw‘H* weight, ‘ill luuke a scru- 
ple, and, in Troy weight, 24 make a penny- 
weight. 

5. The fibres of wood, or other flbroUH suh- 
Htanee, considered with reference to their di- 
rection. 

Knr»tM, hy th« ermfltix of invetinir «RP. 

Infi'ct thv *cwna plnv, and divert Ut« irtvfiN ^ ^ 

Ttsrtlvi' Httd vrriwit IVum IUh rtmrio of icrtiwth. .SSi<i*v 

6. The body of any particular kind of wood 
na i»oditi»'d by the flbrea. 

I l»rd bujt, and niidtin at a «o{l»r gmin. 

7. The body of a thing conHidenul with re- 
spect to the sue, or direction of the con- 

stituent purticUm. 

The toiitTi i»t u Mt'Jt-httrvc, In thv intdnt uf holiil(«r (lartaw 
eontidai a cnnlted tunui, n«>t t«* W foitiul in ivory. Brviem. 

B. A purple or violet color; vermilion. 

All In J. ndK' of d.trkvHt JKKtkm. 

0. Heart; temper; disposition. **Brotheiii 
, . * not united in grain.** Xiwgwmrd. 

10. The form of the aurfao# idth r«{^ to 
ToughrieHs or amoothneaa. 




M'asufw-w;' 


11. A tine ; a epike ; a prong. 

A gi^n-i'tnfT itf ft 4iuftricts«tAFailh » pair of ftluMi tiara al 
Ih* tail. wJii.‘h i ftll umiK < Bag. 

auftlUMt tlsa natural 04 

iefn]M*r. > jfnua ({/* aiiiiteuatff a hiuaU altowaiice ; a 
little ta4«lir«ntce._ 7’«i dee to dye tlw raw 

maivrial Itclurn tuanufncdinng. 

tatAlN, p. n. To yield froit Omper. 

GEAin,, p. n. [A. B. grmtiitn.} To groan* Jl-o- 
eel — Yorkamre dtah*t t.] iWd, 
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GEAIN 

^JRArw, V. a, {i. GUAmBD ; GRAnniTQ, 

GBAINEP.] 

1. To form into ^ams or small particles. 

2. To paint or decorate in imitation of tlie 

grain of wood or of marble. Francis, 

GRAIN' n* 1. {Law,) An ancient duty in 
London, consisting of the twentieth part of the 
salt imported. Grabb, 

2, {Farriery,') Mangy tumors which some- 
times form on the legs of horses. Craiy. 

GRAINED (grSndL a, 1. Formed into grains. 

2. Rough. “This grainM face of mine.” 

3. Byed in grain ; ingrained. 

Tliou turn’st my eyes into my very soul; 

And there I see such black and ijniimd spots 

As will not leave thuir tiuut. Slicuc. 

4. Painted in imitation of the grain of certain 
woods or marbles. 

5. {Bot.) Having tubercles, as the 
segments of the flowers of the Rumex, 

Loudon. 

GllAIN'^lR, n, 1. A mixture of pigeon’s 
dung and water, used in tanning. Francis, 

2. One who paints in imitation of the grain 
of certain woods, &c. Clarke, 

GRAIN'JNG, n, 1. Indentation. 

It is called hy some the unmilled guinea, as having no 
ffrainiug upon the nm. L<i<tke. 

2. A fish resembling the dace, chiefly con- 
fined to the fresh-wjiter rivers in Lancashire, 
Eng., the Leuciscus La7i€astnensis, Eny, Gyr, 

3. A kind of ^^ainting in imitation of the 
grain of wood, or in imitation of marble. 

4. A process in tanning. Shnmonds. 

G11AIN'M6TH, n. A moth, the larvae or grubs of 

which feed upon grain. Clarke, 

GRAINS (griinz), n, pi. The husks of malt after 
honing been used in brewing. B. Jonson, 

Grains of paradise, tlio seeds of amonium, spjco, or 
pepper, from the coast of Guinea. 

GRAIN'-stAff, n, A quarter-staff with small 
lines at the end called grains. Ray, 

GRAIN'-TIN, n. The purest kind of tin. Brande, 

GRAIN^Y, a. Having grains ; full of grains. 

IXnw oft, 11711011 purple evening tinced the 'went. 

We watched the emmet to her grainy uesfcJ Rogrrs. 

GRAIP, w. 1. a dung-fork. ^Imnonds, 

2. A tool for lifting or digging potatoes from 
the ground. Sinnnondjf. 

GRAI'i^ING^, n, pi. Pastures ; fields for cattle to 
feed oa. [Local.] Craig, 

fGRAlTG, V. a, [A. S. gercpdan,'] To prepare ; 
to make ready. Chaucer, 

GRAITH, n. [A. S. gercede ; Ger. gerafh,'] Fur- 
niture ; goods ; riches. [North of Fug.J Todd, 

GRAK'LE (grftk'kl), n, See Guaoklk, Crahh, 

[L. < 7 rd! to, stilts.] {Ornilh.) 
An order of birds including the families Cha^ 
radriadcB^ Ardeidee, Scolopacidce, PalamedntUe, 
and wading-biras ; grallatores. Gray, 


OHMlf~L 4 »Tb^Rk^^n,pL (Omith,) An order of 
birds having long naked legs, ana Isvingpartly 
on land ana partly in water ; waders. Yarrell. 

aRAL-ItA-T0'R{-AL, a. {Omith,) Belonging to 
the grallatores ; wading in water. P. Gijc, 

GRAl'JjA-TQ-EY, a. Orallatorial. Clarke, 

ORAIi'LIO, a. Having long legs ; stilted. P. Cyc, 

t grAm, n, [A. S, grama ; But., Ger., Ban. 
gram ; Icel. gramr,'\ Anger. Cmm&r, 

t GRAm, V, a. To make angry. jK, Brum, 

fan Am, a. Angry; enraged. Chaueer, 

GRAm, n. pr. gramme, from Gr. X-24 of 

an ounce.] The unity of the French system of 
weights, nearly equal to 15^ grains troy, Brande, 

GRAm, n. A sort of grain raised in Bengal for 
&c. MaUom, 

I|RAm'4 «EY1S« 41. [Scottish.] Magic. Jamiemrt, 
Whato’er he did etffrmmvy**, 

Was Olway* done mallvlotirty. W, BroU, 

f GRA-M&R'CY* iKvterS* PPr. ffrand^erct.] Many 
thanks ; •— an expression of obligation. $pemer, 

n, pL pL] (Bo^.) The grasses. — 
See Ora.mxnacb;b. Crahb, 
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GRAM-T-JSTA 'CE~M, n.pl, [L. gramen, graminis, 
grass.] {Bot^) The grasses ; an extensive and 
important natural order of endogenous plants, 
comprising many of the most valuable pasture 
plants, and all those which yield corn, such as 
wheat, oats, barley, and maize. Lindley. 

GRAM-l-NA'CEOyS (-ua'sh^s), a, [It. gramma- 
ceo,] Relating to the grasses, oi the order Gram- 
inaceee; grassy; grainineal; gramineous. Craig, 
n,pl, {Bot,) The grasses.^ See 
GitAMiNAOE.R. Brown, 

GRA-MIN'^l-AL, a. Grassy ; gramineous. A$/i. 

GRA-MlN'^i-OU’S, a. [L. gramme us ; gramen, 
gfatninis, grass ; Sp. gramineo ; Fr. gratninee,] 
Relating to grass ; grassy. Blount, 

GRAM-l-Nl-ro'Ll-OtlS, a, [L. granien, grmni- 
nts, grass, and folium^ a leaf.] Having leaves 
like grass. Maunder*, 

GRAM-I-NIV'Q-ROtlS, a, [i. gramen, grammis, 
gnissi and roro, to devour ; Sp. graniiiUroro,] 
E’eeding on grass or vegetable food ; grass-cat- 
ing, as oxen and cows. 

GRAM 'MAR, n. [Gr. ypaiiixartK /} ; yp&fxya, a letter ; 
y()a(p(o, to write or engrave ; L. It. grammati- 
cal gramatica; Fr, grmnniairc,] 

1. The science which treats of the laws that 
regulate human language , the art of speaking 
or writing a language correctly; the ait which 
teaches the relation of words to each other. 

The grammar of every lanpnncte is nirr^iy a onii'i'il-itlon 
of thiwe gencnil principles, or iu'v'>, ,vi<-cubK to w hu‘’i rlvit 
langU'ii'U 18 m>()kvn. ' V tmrm . 

Grammar is the logic of speech, even ns logic is the 
wiwr of reason. Trench. 

2. Propriety or justness of speech. 

THt' iiir npi’+er, -'utl ** animal” must be tinder- 

btootL JO iiiaki ciiem Dryden. 

3. A book of principles and xmlos. 

“Latin and Oioi k nrttt.in.'unJ* Tutler, 

4. A book i* . 1 *: ir-u t'..‘ elements of any 
science. “ A grammar of geography.” Gordon. 

t GRAM'jVIAR* To discourse grammatically. 

“ I’ll grammar with you.” Beau. ^ FI, 

GRAM-MA'R|-.\N, n. [Fr. grammni)irn.‘\ One 
wlio i.s versed in gx*ammar ; — foimcily a title of 
distinction for all who wore considered learned 
ill any art or faculty whatever. Brande, \ 

GR A M~M A 'Rl-.yN-lSM, u. The principles or use 
of grammar. [R.J Oh, Ob, 

GRAM'MAR-LfJSB, a. Bcstitute of grammar. 

GRA.'vrMAR-SCn66L («rttm’mar-»k6l), n. 1. A 
school m which the learned languages, as Latin 
and Greek, are griuumatically taught. Lovke, 

2. A sehjiol next ixx rank above a primary 
school and below u high school. [U. S.j 

GR AM-MAT'JO, ) ["(Jj., ypafiyaTiKdi ; L. 

GUAM-MAt'i-CAL, ) grammatitm ; It. gram- 
maticak ; Sp. gramatiml ; Fr. gramnitdiml.) 

1. Belonging to grammar. “ Grammatical 

rules.” Kidney, 

2. Accordant with the rules of grammar. 

They svldoni kiutiv inon* than thr grumwatiral construc- 
tion, uuli-sM livra with u (Kictical Kvuius. Jn'ytien, 

GRAM-MAT'I-CAL-LY, ad. In accordance with 
the rules of grammar. Watts. 

^r-cJfS-TRB, n, [L.] A verbal ped- 
ant; a gruniinatiHt. * Kir W, Petty, 

tGRAM-MAT-l-OA'TI<,>N, n. Rule or prineiple 
of grammar. Dttlgamo, 

fORAM-MAT'l-Ol^M, n* A point of grammar. 

If wc would coutfft grturmuitirimiSt the w«>}il here I# na». 
fflve. iskhton. 

GRAM-MAt'i-oIzb, t?. a. To render grammati- 
cal. “ To grammdke this language.” Fuller, 

J always saM Bhokspeore hod ZiOtln enongh to gmtnwtnii- 
eint hi* Ebirllsh. JhAmsom, 

f GRAM-MAt'I-cIze, w. n. To »ct the gramma- 
rian. “ Grammaticizing pedantically.^' Ward, 

GRAm'Mj\-t1st, n, A pedant In grammar. 

The grmmmdi$$ hot aiMee tSm gnmimriMO, TbcXm, 
GRAM'Mj^-TITE, n, JFr., from Or. a 

line.] (Min,) A variety of hornblende ba'^g 
crystals in Umg slender blades, either distinct 
or aggregated in ctdumnar and radiated masse.'* ; 
tremolitc. Ikma, 

GRAm'mItb, n. (Afin.) A silicate of lime; tab- 
ular spar ; table apnr ; wollastonite. Bam, 


GRAM-MO-PiST'A-LOflS, a. [Gr. ypa/j/xr,, a lino, 
and TtdraZoPj a leaf.] {Bot,) Having linear 
petals. Craig, 

GRAM'PLE, n>, A crab-fish. Cotgrave, 

GRAM'PUS, n, [Fr. gra^npoise^ contracted from 
grand poisson, a large nsh.] {ZoUL) A ceta- 
ceous animal of the genus Phocema^ extremely 
fierce and voracious, from twenty to thirty feet 
long, with a blunt nose, a broad and deep 
body, black on the back, and white on the 
belly, and having txvonty-two teeth in each 
jaw. Bell, 

GRAN-a-DIER' n. See Grenadier. 

OHJj\r-.g-DJL'LAj n, [Sp.] The fruit of the 
PassiJlo 7 ^a quacli'angukii'is^ a species of passion 
flower ; — sometimes as large as a child’s head, 
and much esteemed. P. Cye. 

GRA-NA'DO, or GRA-NAI)E', n. See Grenade. 

GRAn'AM, 7%. Sec Grandam. Todd, 

GRAN'A-RY [gr&n'gi-r?, K, W. J, B, F, K, SVi. ; 
gra'iii-r$ ‘P. Ja.], n. [L- fp'ttnuriitm ; 
grain.] A place wheie guiin or eoni is stored. 

The naked nations clotho, 

And be the exhaustless granary of a world. Thonmn, 

4fg^-“We somotlnios boar tins word pronounced 
with the first a like that in y'rain ; but all our ortho- 
epists mark it hko tho a in grand. H’bo first manuor 
would insinuate that the word is dorivod irom tho 
English word i^raia j but tins is not the case ; it coinca 
from tlio Larin grananim^ and, by Juir own analogy, 
has the antcpeuultiinato vowel short.” Pt'alk&r, 

GRAN'ATE, See Granite, and Garnet. 

GRAN'A-rfTE, n. See Grenatite. 07wg. 

grand, a. [L. grandiSt great ; It. ^ Sp. grande ; 
Fr. gra7id.'\ 

1. High in power ox in dignity ; great ; illus- 
trious; majestic; stately; august; exalted. 

2. Splendid; magnificent; noble; sublime; 
elevated ; glorious ; superb ; lofty. A grand 
design.” Foung, “ (h*an(l images.” Burke, 

3. Principal ; chief ; eiuiueut ; huperitir. 

So clonib tlU8 hrst guiml tluof into (ioil'h fold. ]/itlnn. 

jft/)'* It IS frequently uhimI to denote Momothing as ol 
more (lij[;inty or nnportanoe than other tUiiiaH of the 
saiiio iinmo ; a«, “/»/■««// jury ” j larmiy’'*; 

grand master,” &c. — It is also used ns compreheii' 
0tvc in relationship, itnplyini; an additional Ituk or 
generation, when coni pounded with fntfier, ; 

as, “ ^rtfttdfa tiler,’* “^mn/son,** &c, 

Syn. — See Gukax, MAUNincENT, Spuliwe. 

GRAN'D^M, n, {grand and danit or </«>nc.] 

1. Grandmother. “ My lady was fairer than 

his gra7id<mP Khak, 

2. An old, withered woman. 

And to the gntmUini hag a»budfl<Ml the knlffht. nryden, 

GRAND'CIIUJ), «. The son or the (hiughtcr of a 
Ktm or u daughter. 

GRANn'I)Air<ni-TfclU (lirttmlMaw-ivr), n. Tho 
daughter of a son or a ihtughtcr, 

GRAND'-DlfKK, w. 1. A sovendgu prince; a«, 
“The tg'and-duAe of Tuscany. ” 

2. [Fr. grand duo.\ ^ {(hnith.) The ;^ciit 

honieu-owl; Bidxi maxlmua, Ogikie, 

CRAN-DER', w. [L. gntmlis, great j Hp. i/r«nr/c, 
a gran<h*e.] A nuiii of great rank, power, or 
(hunity: — the highest title -of Spanish no- 
bility; a nobleman. ** VTceniyulties fjtr tho 
g7'tmde('8P Addison, 

GRAn-DEIVshIf, n. Tho rank or the estate of a 
grundee. Kminhurm. 

GRAN’DRVR (grttiid'yvr) fgiind'yqr, /«. A' Nm. ; 
ertii^Hr, W , ; grttiKi'jvr, N. ; grtka'ilOr, J, F, B,], 
n. [Fr.— Noe Okand.] 

1, State of being grand ; f^eatnesa, In a fig- 
urative lexme ; the combination of quaUtlea by 
which a feeling or aentiment of greatness is 
conveyed; ttubllmUy; dignity. 

Stfrw» nr axetnwiiM, l» o»* Was w aaothw, «• our 

fklfalmitloa. 

a. Stateliness; majesty; etate; splendor of 
appeaninee ; magnlfteenee ; pomp. 

H4 loekt aiaMlf Im mil ...hftSSe 
of oannaoay ima crmdm», iknm. 

3. Greatness in respect of else. ‘^Pegrees 

of grmdeur or minuteness.” Addtmt, 

4. Blevaiion of sentiment, language, or mien. 

TOWianiitmUl^ fMm 
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Syn. — Magnificence is a stronger and more com- 
proheutiive term than grande ur or splendor ^ magnifi^ 
cence being the liigliesat degree of grandeur. Ah it re- 
spects the stylo of living, grandeur oi splendor tnuy he 
Within the reach ot subjects, but magnificence is most- 
ly contincd to princes. The magrificence of ancient 
Eome ; the grandeur ot a pyramid or an edifice *, the 
splendor or pomp of a triumphal procession. — fcSee 
Magnificence. 

t GRAN-BfiV't-TY, n, [L. grandcgcus, aged.] 
Great age ; length of life. Glanville, 

t GRAN-Dii'VOUS, a, [L, grandas^us,’\ Long- 
lived ; of great age. Bailey. 

GRAND'FA-TUgR, n. A father’s or a mother’s 
father ; grandsire. 

GRAnd'GARDB, ?t. [Fr.] A piece of plate-armor 
covering the breast and the left shoulder ; — 
used in the tournament, during the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. Ogiluie, 

fGRAN-IUF'IC, a. [L. grandU, great, and./hcic, 
to make.] Making great. Bailey. 

GRAN-DlL'Q-aUENCE (-kwSns), n. \Ij. m'andis, 
great, and loquor, loquens^ to speak : It. griin- 
diloquenzn^ Sp. gramlilocmncia.’] High, lofty 
language ; a lofty style of speech ; bombast. 
“ Enthusiastio grandiloquence.** More. 

CRAN-DIl'O-QUHNT, a. Using lofty, bombas- 
tic, high-s’min<liug, or great words. Blount, 
Many are anibltioua of saying grand, things, that is, of Ik*- 
ing {/rawiiUuiueut. Hare. 

GR^)^N-I)Ir/0-Q.(roija, a. [L. grandilomms\ It. 
<Sf*Sp. gruhdilvquo.l Using lofty words ; gran- 
dilocpicnt ; bombastic. Cockeram. 

t GRAN’l>I-NOtja, a. [L. grando, grandims^ hail.] 
Full of hail ; abounding in hail- Bailey. 

<3RAn’I)1-OSR, a. Grandiloquent; bombastie; 
grandilmiuous. liogat. 

t GU\N-I>Ls'0-N()fJH, a. Making a groat sound. 

Bailey. 

t<lItANI)'l-Ty, «. [X 4 . granditast greatness; gran- 
dis^ great.] ’ Greatness ; grandeur. Vamdeu. 

<5RAnd'-JU'R(.)R, n, {Law.) One of a grand- 
jury; a grand-juryman. TomUns. 

ORAND'-JfJ'RY, n. {Law.) A body of men, con- 
sisting of not loss than twelve, nor more than 
twenty-three, whose duty it is to hear accusa- 
tions ‘in iTiminal cases, and if they uppisir to 
be sustaineil by evidence to timl bills of indict- 
ment against tlie persons complained of. Biirrill. 

GUAxi)’-Jn'RV-.MAN, 71. Amomber of a grand- 
jury; a grand-juror- Sydney Smifk. 

(JrAnd'LV, <id. In a grand manner; loftily. 

GRANI)'M.\M-MA', ». A grandmother, (lawyer. 

GRANO^M(Vrn-ER (grtind'»iiath-?ir), n. The nmth- 
or of one’s father or mother. 

<JUANB’M<VrH-)e;K-hy, a. After the manner of a 
griiudniother ; like 'a grandmother. Jewslmry. 

GRAND’NPdMI-KW (-ii«v’vv), n. The grandson 
of a brother or a sister. * JimtA, 

n. Greatness; grandeur. **Tho 
grandness of this fabric of the world,” IVoUaslon, 

GRAND'NlF.<n*3, 71. The granddaughter of a broth- 
er or a sister. HoolA. 

GRANl)’F.Ut-?I.VT, n. A grandfather or a grand- 
mother. 

GRANI)'— P|-A*N 6 , n, A long piano-forte, shaped 

' like a harpsichord. 

QEAND’-R^-hiiF’» w. High relief in Hculpture ; 
tdio-nUeto, HoldimHh. 

GRAMD’-44^.fGN’iOR f-ain’yurh n. The title by 
which the Turkish sultan is distiimmsUed, f VurAe. 

ORAND’-HKR'M1R-5tNT-RY (-sir'Jeui-), «. 

Law.) An ancient military tenure. Pol. 

CKAniiVIkk, 7 t. X, A grandfather. Shak. 
a. {Pot try.) Any aneeator. Drydmi, 

ORAND’H^.V, m* The eon of a aon or a daughter. 

ORAnu'ETANU, The prinolpal stand or ata- 
Uem on a raee-eourae. Himmmdu. 

UR A.Vi) ~ vIr-.\ R, n, [Ft. ortmd and wVoiVe.l A 
French eceh*.dasiic' ; a prtueipal vioar. 


GRAND'-ViZ' I^R (-viz'j er), n. The chief vizier ; 
the officer of the highest rank in the Ottoman 
empire. — See Vizieu. Motintagu. 

GRANE, V. n. [A. S. granian^ To groan. — See 
Grain. [Local, Yorkshire.] Todd. 

GRANGE (granj), n. [L. gramim^ grain ; Low L. 
grangui ; Fr. grancfe^ a barn. — ” G being in- 
serted as in [Fr.] linge^ linen, from limini\ 
xiguBj a vine, fiom vinea^ &c.” Sullwan.l 

1. t A storehouse for grain ; a granary. 

When for then teeming flocks, and qranuee full, 

In wautou dance they pi.Lise tlie bounteous Pan. Milton. 

2. A farm, — gene-allv, u farm with a house 

at a distance *'1 

At the moated granye resides tills dejected Mariana. SliaL 

GRA-NIF’jpR-oCfS, a. [L. granifeT\ granum^ 
grain, and fero, to boar ; It. gramfero ; Fr. yra- 
nifere.) Bearing grains or kernels. Blount. 

GRAn'j-FoRM, a. [L. gramim, grain, forma, 

form ; Fr. granifonne^ Formed or shaped like 
the grains of corn. Loudon. 

GRAN'l-LlTE, n. [L. granium, a grain, and Gr. 
UOo^, a stone-] A name given by Kirwan to 
a granular aggregate, resembling granite, but 
containing more than three ingredients. Craig. 

GRAiY'ITE (guln^'t), n. [L. granatm, having 
grains ; It. Sp. c/ranito ; Fr. granit.'] {Min.) 
A hard and (lurablc primitive rock, excellent for 
building, and consisting of felspar, quartz, and 
niiea,crystalU2cd promiscuously togethor./>rt7i«. 

Gneiss has the same ingreilients us but with tnu*e« 

of Iiiintnation. Sienito eonsihts of felspar, korublende, and 
(luartz, and otiierwihc retoi*mblt‘8 granite. Dana. 

GRAN'I-TKL, n. \li. granitella', Vx. granitelle.) 
{Min.) A binary aggreg.ite of minerals, a.s of 
(piurtz and felspar. — Kee Granitine. Kirwan. 

(;RA-NIt'1(3, ) [Fr. granitique.] Helating 

(SRA-nI'F'I-CAL, 7 to, or consisting of, granite. 

Buckkuid. 

GRA-NiT-l-FI-GA’TION, n. [Eng. gra7iife and I.. 
fiwio, to make.] The process of being formed 
'into gnmito. [u.] Wright. 

GRA-NlT^t-F6llM, tt. [Eng. gra7u£e and L. forma, 
form.] (>/t7i.) Having the form or Htnuiture or 
granite; resembling granite. Wright. 

(iltAN'l-TlNK, 71. {Min.) A granitic aggr<*gate of 
three specties of miiieruls, .some of uhieh dilfer 
from those composing granite. Wright 

GRAN'l-T(jll),rt. [Eng.yrwi/fc audGr. <r«W»fonn.] 
llesemliliug granite ; granitiform. Boone. 

GR.f-firif^'g^Ii.^% iuyt \Ji.grtmHni,o grain, and 
roro, t(7 df'vour.] (Ornit/d) An ord(*r of inses- 
soriul birds, which feed on gruiiis. Temminek. 

<»R.\-NlV'0-Rc)riH, a. [Ij. grantwi, grain, mid 
ro7*o, to dt*vmir; S'g. graniw*)\ Ft, grtuiirore.] 
Eating grain ; living* upon grain. ** ( Irani r- 
onna birds.” Ar hath not. 

<irA.V’NAM, n. Grandmother. [Low,] B. Jtmsof}. 

grAm’NY, 7>, (Grandmother ; grandam. I A term 
used by children : — vulgar.] Craven dMulect. 

(JRANT {12), V, a. [Old Fr. grtmnter, or #/* aaunf- 
er, to promise, to Kutisfy. Todd. — Kr. 'gnruntir, 
to warrant, Skiimer. Jumm. HirhunLoa.] |i. 

OUANTKU; py. OKV.NTINO, GUA.NTP.n.] 

1. To admit ns true wb.ii U not yet proved ; 
to allow ; to eoncede ; to cede ; to yield. 

If any on# bn IndtflRuvnt «■ to the pwMut rrMiIon. flu'v 
may toko it fiir bbi oomaiaint m the ru^v uf a dit.tii- 

jporntodE intun. AtMmtn . ' 

3. To concede to a requeit ; to confer or 
bcatow upon ; to give. 

Then hfttli Gud aI*o to the Oentllet ymntni repentane*^ 
ttntn lifk. Jrut xi. ih. , 

3. (Low.) To convey by deed or writing; to ! 
tr intlVr the title of. Burriil. 

Syn. — Reo A OMIT, A 1 . 1 .OW, Give, 

CRA.VT. w. 1. The act of granting or beHtowIng. 

3, The thing granted; a gift; a Isifin. Drydm, 

3. An adtuianUm or allowance of aomething 
In dispute ; n cottreaaion ; permiatioii* 

Thl» gmmi tliMiiiriiy* til ytm Imiv« twi b o i . ilvmkm, 

4, {ijtwA A conveyance by deed or in wrlt- 
, lug. fJloioe//. — llie tmnf eimveye^ Bmtmr* 

I ^ graittod. 


GRAn-TEE’, 71. {Law.) One to whom a grant is 
made ; — correlative to grantor. Swift. 

GRAnt'^IR, 71. One who grants. Sma7't. 

GRAnT-OR', 07* GRAnT'OR (130) [Rrttnt-br', TK 
J. Sni. Bailey, grant'or, S. E. Ja. K . ; gr'JLiit’or, 
P. P.l, 71. {Law.) A ‘person by whom a graiit 
is made ; — correlative to gt'antee. 

GRAN'IT-LAR, a. 1. Consisting of, or rescmblmg, 
grains ; granuhiry. AUtUi. 

2. {Bot.) Covcicd with grains, or composed 
of grains. Luudtm. Gray. 

GRAN'U-LA-RY, a. Consisting of grains ; gran- 
ular. “ Uranulary bodies.” Bi'owne. 

GRAN’U-LATE, 71. [It. gramdit7'e\ Sip. graini- 
lar ; Fr. granuler. — ISee Grai n .] [A o ran r- 
LATEl) ; py. ORAN TEATINO, GRANULATED.] To 
be formed into grains. 

The juice of grapes, iiispiBfiatcd by heat, granulates into 
sugar. apt at. 

GRAN'rj-LATE, V. a, 1. To form into grains. 

In this way [by pouring it in a molted state through a 
sieve] copper is granulated luto bean sliot. Ure. 

2. To raise into small asperities. May. 

GRAN'lj-LATB, a. {Bot.) Consisting of, or resem- 
bling, grains, us bhagreen. Bra 7 ide. 

GRAN’U-LAT-pi), p. a. 1. Fonned into small 
parts or grains ; as, ** Gt'anulnted sugar,” 

2. {Bot.) Covered with, or composed of, 
grains ; granular. lletutloto. 

GRAN-IJ-LA'TION, 71. [It. g7*amilazio7tc ; Sp. 
granalaeioti ; Fr. gt'amuotioh.1 

1. The net of granulating or forming into 
grains ; as, “ The grunulatinn of powder.” 

2. (Med.) A pidcL'ss bj ^^lu<■h minute, grain- 

like, fieshy bodies an* formed on the surface of 
wounds or ulcers during their healing: — the 
fieshy grains themselves. llohlyfi, 

(JRAn'iIle (I'rau'yai), n. [h. granu7ni Fr. 

77?7/<».] 

1. A small particle ; a grain. Boyle. 

2. (Bot.) A small grain, many of which 'are 

coutain(‘d in eaidi grain of pollen, and constitute 
th<‘ fovilla : — a large kind of sporuh* found in 
some algu* ; a sporuh* found in all cryptogaiuic 
plants;— a small vvort-Uke appendage, of which 
there are oin* or more on the calyx of <*ertaiu 
spi‘i*i<*s of littmew. Jlviishne. 

GUAN-r-X.lF'IGt-offS, a, [L. grunutn, a grain, 
und/Jro, to hear.] Full of grains. U 'lnght. 

<iR.\-Xr'Id-FGu.M, a. \fi. granam, ii grain, and 
y*e7'77iw,form.l (Min.) Having an irregular gran- 
ular Htrueture. W right. 

(JRA.\'1 -iJtk, 77. (Mitt.) A rm*k consisting of 
ft‘lspar and quartz ; — bonictimes accompanied 
with gnrn<‘t. Dona. 

(iRA*\”t’-I.(>f'H, a. [Sp. gtrmtdo,fOi Fr. gronn- 
let/.r.l Full of little gruiim; granular. Boihy. 

<J R PE, 77. [It. gropm ; Fr. grapye. — W. gray. — 
**V<‘rhapH from Imt. grityen (A. S. griyan), to 
catch or hohl in the hand ; to gripe.’' ,S*Ai#777cr.] 

1. ’Fhe fruit of the vine, or the berry growing 

in eliihters, of plants of the .genus or 

vine, esp7H*iully of the I7/7« uui/na. from the 
expr<»H'iett juice ofvihieh wine i\ manufaettin d. 

Tl»* varh tli'H * Ilf tin* itmit*' in when* ilia grown 

fbr th«* iirf altii'i'tt tt’. mi'll, roll* at Uie viu» vitril'i. 

ftiuOtiti. 

2, { Fmrmy.) A mangy tumor on the leg e»f 

0. horse. Wright. 

grAi»!;’-fl(>\V-5:r, n. Ree GitArR-HYACiNtK. 

GR.kPK'-UV’.jt-ClNTH, n. {Bid.) A plant of the 
genus MonmrL Zmdan. 

a. Btvoid of grapes, or wanting 
the fiavor of grapes. Jmgm. 

GRAF’g-RY, n. A plantation of grape-vines, or 
an eneltsiiire for raising grapes. Dmn. 

GEAfr'-IIH 6T, ft, (Mil.) A number of small 
ahol so arranged aa to resemble a bnneh of 
grapes, being piled around an iron spike, tdooed 
in a strong eanvas bag, and bound togetlier cm 

{ the cmlnlde by a eord i*us<^c4 over ittm iR the 

j maniif r of a net. 7 . Tmm. 
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GRAFE'^STONE 

GHAPE^ -STONE, «. The stone or seed of the 
grape. “ Choked with a grape^sione'* Guardian. 

GRAPE^-sds-AE (-sMg-^t), n. The kind of 
sns;ar obtained from grapes and most other 
fruits ; glucose. — See Glu cos e. Brande. 

GR.VPE'-VINE, 71 . The vine that bears grapes. 

GRAPE^WORT (-wUrt), ». {Bot.) A poisonous 
plants banoberry; Actaea spicata. Booth. 

GRAPH ^|C (grkPjk), ) [Or. ypfatptK6st yp&tpoif to 

GRAPH 'f -CAL, ) wTite; L. graphicus; It, 4* 

Sp. graJico^yFr. gt'apkitpte.'] 

1, E-clatixig to writing or delineation.^ 

2. Afibrding a lively view ; well delineated ; 
vivid ; as, ** A graphic description.” 
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sandstone de- 
Braiide. 


Graphic microscope, an instrument for depicting, on 
t!ie principle of renociion, the objects represented by 
the microscope. Francri. — Graphic ffoldyirrapkic ore, 
or sprcphic telliiriam^ (jMtn.) an ore of tellunam, con- 
sisting of tellurium, gold, and silver. — Ory^kic gran^ 
ite, } Pi/i.) a variety of granite, comiiosed of felspar and 
quartz, so arranged as to produce an irregular laminar 
structure When a section of this mineral is made at 
riglit auglcHi to the alternations of the constituent ma- 
terials, broken linos, reaoinbling Hebrew characters, 
present themselves ; — hence the name. WrigU. 


In a graphic or pictu- 
B. Jonson. 


GRAPII'I-CAL-LY, ad. 
resque manner. 

GRApH-I-6L'0-^Y, n. [Gr. ypd0«, to write, and 
Xdyosy a discourse.] The art of writing or delin- 
eation, or a treatise on that art. Ogilcie. 

GRApuTTE, n. [Gr. yp.i^cD, to write ; It. grajite ; 
Tr. graphite.'] A form of mineral carbon ; a car- 
buret of iron ; plumbago ; the substance of which 
pencils are made ; called hlach-lead. Brande. 

GRAPH ^l-TolD-AL, a. [Gr, ypdfw, to write, _ and 
f?^ 05 , form.] fi^esembling graphite, 


wTixe, aiLtt 

Graham. 


GRApII^O-LITB, n. [Gr. ypa^u, to %vrite, and 
U0o%y a stone.] A kind of writing-slate. Wright. 

GRA-PIIOM'^i-TjpR (gr^-fiSm'f-t^r), 7i. [Gr. y|>4(/iw, 
to write, and juf i-pow, a measure ; IFr. graphome^ 
tre.] A surveying or mathematical instrument 
for measuring angles whose vertices are at its 
centre. “ The protractor is a gre^kometer.*^ 

Davies §■ Peck. 

GRAPH-O-MfiT'Rl-CAL, a. Relating to, or ascer- 
tained byj ^ graphometer. Wright. 

GRAp'NEL, n. [Fr, grappin. — See Grapple.] 
(Naut^ 1* A small anchor with four or five 
flukes, for a boat or a little vessel. Mar. Diet. 

2. t Grappling irons 3 a grapple. Chaucer. 

GRAP'PLE (grSp'pl), V. n. [A diminutive of grab. 
— See Grab, and GripeI] li. grappled ; pp. 
GRAPPLING, GRAPPLED.] To contend as wres- 
tlers 3 to struggle in close fight. 

And there he grappled first with Fate. Drj/ikn. 

GRAp^PLE, v.a. 1 . + To fasten ; to fix ; to join. 

That business 

Qi'CEpples yon to the heart and love of ns. ShaJe. 

2 . To seize; to lay hold of; to gripe; to 
grasp ; as, “To grapple an antagonist, ^ 

GRAP^PLE, n. 1. A seizure; close hug; close 
fight. “ In the grapple I boarded them, ’ Shak. 

when ewurth’s son, Antceus, strove 
With Jove’s Alcidos« and, oft foiled, sfiU rose 
Fresh firom hia ML «md fieroer grrajipZe joined. Mitt€yn* 

2. {NaAd.] A hook or iron instrument used 
in naval combats. 

But Cymon soon his evooked grapidiKt east, 

WMch with, tenacious hold Jus fhes embraeod. Dryden. 

+ GRAP'PLE.MtoT, w. Close fight; hostile em- 
brace. Spmser. 

GRAP'PL|Na™fE'ON§, n, vl. Instruments used 
for gmppling, — especially crooked irons used 
to seize and hold fast a vessel, as in naval com- 
bats. Dana. 

GRAP-Sdl'^l-^N, n. (Zool.) A crustaceous ani- 

. j^al of the gehus Orapms. Baird. 

GHMp^SUS, n. (Zd&l.) A genus of decapod 
crustaceans of the crab kina- P. Cge. 

|SRAP^TQ-LITB, n* [Gr. ypairris, written ; yp<i 0 «, 
po write, and Xi$o^, a stone.] (^Geol.) A ^nus 
of fossil zoophytes which present the appear- 
£jacc of writing or sculpture, found in the bitu- 


minous shales of the Silurian 
posits. 

GRAP^’TOL'I-THt^S, 71. [Gr. ypairrdf, written ; 
yoa<l)u>, to pTid a Stone.] A stone 

having the 1 “.p .:ul o «i'*awings, as of maps, 
ruinb, vegetio.e . 0 : aj. ; graptolite. P.Cyc. 

GRA'PV, a. 1. Relating to, or resembling grapes. 
“ Grapg clusters.” Addison. 

2 , Made of grapes. “ Taegrapy stream.' Gay. 

GR.l'j^IgR (grS'zher), n. See Grazier. Warton. 

GRAsp (121, r. a. [It. arappare, to grasp. — Ger. 

f frapseUy to grasp, to lay hold of. — See Gripk.J 
i. grasped; pp. GRASPING, GRASPED.] To 
ay hold of; to clasp with the fingers or the 
arms ; to seize and hold; to gripe. 

O, fool that 1 ami that thought I could grasp water and 
bind the wind. Hidney, 

GU.tSP, V. n. 1. To endeavor to seize ; to catch ; 
— witha^. “Men who praise.” Young. 
2 - To struggle ; to strive ; to grapple. 

S ‘f ’ * "u'o *-> I'lJ ''u" f f 'll 

II ■ t I H ^ ‘-‘t 

\ I ■. I 'Ll,: f». I* c iihak. 

GRAsp, r. 1. A seizure with the hand, or the 
arms ; a gripe ; a clasp ; an embrace. 

Nor wanted in his gi asp 

What scezned tiotli spear and slilold. MUton. 

2. Possession ; hold. 

I would not be the vlllnin that thou tiiin'k’st 

For rl L v lioio ^pace iJi.it 's 111 t*iL tj ran yi asp. Shak* 

2. Potver of seizing ; reach. 

They looked upon it as their own, and had it even within 
their grasp. Ctat endon. 

GrAsp'A-BLE, a. That may be grasped. Keats. 
GRAsP'JpR, n. One who grasps. Sherwood. 

GRAsp'JNG, p. a. Seizing with the hand ; catch- 
ing at ; encroaching. 

GRAsp'ING-LY, ad. In a grasping manner. Clarke. 

GRASS (12), n. [Goth. 5 r^*fl!s ; A. S.grceSy geere ; But, 
<Sf Ger. gras 5 Dan. grm ; Sw. grCis ; Icel. gras. 
— -Gr. /fj 5 d<rr«s, ypdonf ; L. gramen. — Heb. *25*^5) 
to shoot forth, to sprout.] 

1 The common herbage of the field on which 
cattle feed ; an herb with long, narrow leaves. 

And he commandod the multitude to sit down on tlie 
grass. Matt. xiv. 10, 

2. {Bot.) A plant belonging to the order 
Graminaceec. — See GRAMiNAOEiB. 

Grass of Parnassus, (Bot.) a plant of the genus 
Pamassia ; especially the Pamassia palustris, an ele- 
gant marsh plant* Loudon. 

GRAsS, V. 71. To breed or produce grass ; to be- 
come pasture, [r.] Tusser. 

GRASS,tI.a. [i. GRASSED ; «|p,GRASSING, GRASSED.] 

1 . To cover or furnish with grass. 

2. To bleach or whiten, as flax, on the grass 
or ground, Loudo7i. 

t GRAS-SA'TION, n. [L. grassatioJ] Act of wan- 
dering about to do wrong ; — robbery. Feltham. 

GEAsS'— BLADE, 7t. A leaf of grass. Clarke. 

GRAsS'— cC’T-T^IR, n. 1. One who cuts grass. 

2. (Mil.) One who collects forage for the 
horses of cavalry. Stocgueler. 

GEAss'-GREEN, n. The color of grass. mil 

GRAss'^-GRBEN, a. 1. Green with grass. “At 
his head a grass^green turf.” Shak, 

2. Of the color of grass. Hill. 

OR Ass'— GROWN (grSs'grSn), a. Grown over with 
grass. “ The grass^grown street.” AkenMde. 

GRAsS'h5p-PJ 5R, n. [k.S.gcBts-hoi^a.] {Ent.) 
One of a family of orthopterous insects, very 
destructive to herbage ; one of the Gryllidce. — 
See Grtllidjb. Hams. 

The gra^Svoppier shall be a. burden, and denre shall fbil. 

Modes. aU. S. 

GRAss'l-N:fesSi n. The state of abounding in 
grass ; quality of being grassy. Johmon. 

GRAss'L^SS, a. Wanling grass. Mir. for Mag. 

GR Ass'— m 6 TH, n. A moth inhabiting dry mead- 
ows in the summer time ; Cramhus. Eng. Cyc. 

grass'— 6 Il^, n. pi Odorous volatile oils yielded 
by some of the grasses- Brande. 

grass'— PL 6 T, n. A small, level spot covered 


GRATIFICATION 

with grass. “ Grass-plots bordered with flow, 
ers.” Temple. 

GRAsS'-POL-Y, n. A species of willow- wort 3 
Lytkrum hyssopifolium. Johnson. 

grass'- VETCH, n. {Bot.) A plant of the genus 
Lathyrus. Wright. 

grass'- WRACK, n. (Bot.) A plant of the genus 
Zostera ; wrackgrass. Wnght. 

GRAss'Yj I* Covered with, or abounding in, 
grass. “ Grassy fens.” “ Grassy ground.” Spenr 
ser. “ Grassy turf,” Milton. 

2. Resembling grass ; green. Wright. 

GRATE, n. [L. crates, a hurdle; It. grata, a 
grate. — Gael. g7'at,] 

1 . A partition made with bars placed near to 

one another, or crossing each other, as in a 
cloister or a prison. “ It [envy] would see him 
begging at a grate.** South. 

2. An iron frame and bars for holding fuel 

to be burnt in a fiieplace. Spectator. 

GRATE, 17. a. [Low L. grato ; It. grattai'e ; Fr. 
gratter.] p. orated ; pp. grating, grated.] 

1 . To rub or wear by the attrition of a rough 
body so as to reduce to small particles. 

Grate it on a grater vliich has no bottom. Evelyn- 

2. To rub, so as to cause a harsh, discordant 
sound ; as, “ To grate the teeth.” 

3. To oftend or fret by something harsh. 

“More gentle dictates which should less grate 
and disturb them.” Decay ^ Piety. 

4. To shut up with bars. Sherwood. 

GRATE, V. n. 1. To make a harsh noise, as that 
of a rough body drawn over another. 

Wc are not so nice as to cast away a sharp knife because 
the edge of it may sometimes grate. Hooker. 

2. To rub hard, so as to injure or offend. 

This grated harder upon the hearts of men. South. 

t GRATE, a. [L. gratus.] Agreeable. Herbert. 

GRAT'JgD, p. a. 1. Worn away by being rubbed. 

2 . Furnished with grates or bars; as, “A 
grated window.” 

GRATE'P^L, a. [L. gratus; It. § Sp. grato. — 
See Grace.] 

1, Having gratitude or a due sense of bene- 
fits ; desirous to return a service or a benefit $ 
thankful. 

A grateful mind 

By owing owes not, but btill pays. Milton. 

Years of service past 

From grateful souls exact reword at last. Mryden. 

2. Agreeable; welcome; pleasing; accepta- 
ble ; p^atable ; savory. Cogan. 

Such meats and drinks as are most grateful to his appr- 
dte, ;ri/Awis. 

Syn.— See Agreeable, Thankfulness. 

GRATE'PUL-LY, ad. 1. With gratitude; with a 
due sense of ‘benefits received. “ He . . . thus 
gratefully replied.” Milton. 

2. In a pleasing manner. 

study detains the mind by the perpetual occmronce of 
something new which may gratefully strike the Imagination. 

. Ifatts. 

GEATE'Ft^L-Ness, n. The quality of being grate- 
ful; gratitude; thankfulness. 

Blessings beforehand, ties of gratefulness, 

The sound of glory ringing in our ears, Q, lieriMrrt. 

GRAr-JE-Lir^PI-M, n. (Pal) A genus of fossil 
bivalv’e conchifers ; — so named in honor of Dr. 
Grateloup. P. Cyc, 

GRAT':ieiR, n. One that grates; an instrument 
with a rough surface with which soft bodies are 
grated or rubbed to small particles. “Rough 
as nutmeg^graters.” A. Xml 

GRA-TlC-y-LA'TION, n. The division of a draw- 
ing into compartments or squares, for the pur- 
pose of reducing it. XVands. 

GRAt-I-FI-CA'TIQN, n. [L. graHJkaHo; gratifi- 
cor, to ratify ; gratus, pleasing, and fado, to 
make; It. grati/ioemom; Sp.grat^cacUm; Fr. 
graUfleation.] 

1. The act of gratifying or pleasing, “ The 

grc^ficatMm of the senses?’ Sowth. 

2. ,:^joyinent ; pleasure ; delight ; fruition. 

Th« riehes of the world, oad the graXifiooetions they afibrd, 
are too apt, when their evil tendency is not opposed by a 
:i^rciple of religiou, to beget that ftaeudship fbr the, world 
whi^ is enmity witii God. JOp. Mordey. 

3. Reward ; recompense. Bp. Morion. 

Syn. — See Contentment, Enjoyment. 
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GRAVirr 


(j!RAT'l-FI-5K.| w. One who gratifies or delights. 
“ A gratijier of rich men,” LcUimer, 

GRAT'f-Fy" (25), 15. a. [L. gratijioor\ grains^ 
grateful, and to make ; It. gratijicare ; tip. 
gratificar ; Fr. gratijier.'] [i. gr^vtified ; jjp, 

GllATIFYING, G U V ’ I : i i).'' 

1. To give pi .M' !• e to ; to indulge ; to please. 

“To gratify an itching ear.” Cowper, 

At once they gratijy their acent and taste. Pope. 

2. To requite ; to satisfy ; to content. “ I’ll 

gratify you for this trouble.” Todd. 

Syn. — A person gratifies Ins curiosity, his desires 
or appetites, indulges his propensities, humors his in- 
clination or fancy, and pleases Ins taste. To gratify 
is commonly, and to indulge^ sometimes, used in a 
good sense j to humor, mostly in a bad sense. — See 
Satisfy, 

GRAt^{-PY-1NG, p. a. Affording gratification; 
pleasing; agreeable; welcome. 

GRIT'ING, n. 1. The act of one who grates; — 
a harsh noise made by rubbing. More. 

2. The bars of a grate ; as, “ The iron grat- 
ings of a prison,” 

*3. {N'afit.) The frame or lattice-work for cov- 
ering hatches. Mar. Diet. 

GRAT'ING, p. a> 1. Rubbing or wearing. 

2, Making a harsh noise, “ Some harsh and 

grn*mg sound.” Burke. 

3. Ollensivc ; irritating; displeasing. 

GRAT'lNG-LY, ad. Harshly ; offensively. 

(grJL-she-6V.a). \lt. grasiosai!] {Mus^ 
See (jRAzroso. Crabb. 

QRA * TJS, ad. (X. ; contracted from gratiis, out 
of kin’dness.] For nothing; gratuitously. 

When corn was given them gratis^ you repined. Sliak. 

GrAt'i-TLTDB, w. [Low L. gratitiido ; L. grattis, 
pleasing; It. gratltudo, and gratitudine Sp. 
gratitud ; Fr. gratitude.’^ A due sense of kind- 
ness received, and a desire to return it ; duty to 
a benefactor ; thankfulness. 

Gratitude is a virtue wh’ch, according to the general ap- 
proheiioiono of urinkind, approaches more nearly than any 
otlur vrtiM' t'l ui-tii’u. JDr. Parr. 

Tlsi‘ still, t-Miall voioo of graiitude. Gray. 

Syn.— See Thankfulness. 

GRAT'TJgJN, n. 1. Arable land in a commonable 
state. [Local, Eng.] Farm. Ency. 

2. An old word for grass which springs up 
after a field has been mowed ; after-grass. Wright. 

GR.\-TU'l-TOtrS, a. [L. gratuitus ; grodm, pleas- 
ing ; It. (Sf Sp. gratuito ; Fr. gratuit.'\ 

X. Bestowed or given freely ; granted without 
claim or merit ; voluntary. 

Our pardon ie free and gratuitous. IJopkim. 

2. Asserted or taken without ground, cause, 
or proof ; as, “ A gratmtom assumption.” JXay. 

Syn. — See Voluntary. 

GRA-T&'l-TOtrS-LY, ad. In a gratuitous manner. 

GRA-TfJ'l-TOyS-NfiSS, n. The quality of being i 
gratuitous. * ticoU. | 

GRA-Tir'l-TY, n. [Fr. gratuity.'] A present ; a 
recompense ; a free gift. “ Some little gratui- 
ty we gave him.” Swift. 

Syn. — See Gift. j 

GRAt'U-lAnt, a. Congratulatory ; expressing joy. | 

Yet centring all in love, and in the end 

All grcdulanty if rightly uuderatood. JVdrdaworth. \ 

ORAT'tT-LATE (giftt'yu-iatO, V. a. [L. gratulor, 
gratulatus ; gredus^ pleasing ; It. gratulare ; Sp, 
grcdular,"] p. gratulatbu; pp. oratulat- 

ING, GHATULATEI).] 

1. To congratulate ; to salute with declara- 
tions of joy ; to felicitate. Dryden. 

No fhrtiier than the Tower, 

To gratviktte the gentle princes there. Shak. 

2. f To declare joy for; to mention with ex- 
pressions of joy. B. Jomon. 

8. t To recompense ; to reward. Hayward.. 

ORAT'V-LATE, a. Felicitous ; to be rejoiced at. 

There more behind that is more grewdaif. J^uxk. 

GRAT-y-LA'TIQN, n. [L. grcdulaMo ; Sp. gra- 
tukm(m.'\ Act of gratulating; expression of 
joy; congratulation; felicitation. 

Xf your mi^esty come to the ciiy of London ever so often, 
what what joy, * 


to beseent 
G»AT'V-Li^-Tg-EY, a. 


what concourse of people is tliera 
Strype. 

[L. grattdaternui \ Sp. 


gratulatorio.l Congratulatory; expressing or 
wishing joy. Graiulatory odes.” Bp. Horsley. 

GRAu'wAc-KJg:, n. [Ger.] (Mm.) See Gii.s.y- 
WACKE, P. C'^c. 

GRjS-Fji'JiIJSJV\ n. [1,., complaint.'} {Late.) The 
grievance complained of ; the cause of the ac- 
tion. Bouvier. 

GRAVE, V. a. [Goth, graban ; A. S. grafan ; Dut. 
graaten\ Ger. grahen\ Dan. grave \ Svv. grdfia. 
— Gael, grabh. — Gr. y^otpia; Sp. grabar; Fr, 
graver.} [L GRAVED ; pp. graving, graven 
or GRAVTSD.] 

1. To dig; to excavate. “He hath graven 
... a pit.” Ps. vii. 16. Common Prayer. 

2. To cut or carve into ; to engrave. 

Cornice with bossy sculptures graven. Milton. 

3. To impress deeply; to imprint. 

Thy sum of duty let two words contain, — 

O, may they graven in thy heart remam, — 

Be humble and be jubt. Prior. 

4. To entomb. “Ditches grave yon all.” Shak. 

6. To scrape and clean, as a ship’s 

bottom, and pay it \vith pitch. Mar. Diet. 

To grave the outside of the ship. Bq/oe. 

GRAVE, V. n. To carve on hard substances ; to 
engrave. “ Or grave or paint.” Chaucer. 

grave, n. [A. S. gr(pf\ Dan. grav ; Sw, graf] 

1. A pit or excavation in the ground for a dead 
body ; a sepulchie ; a tomb. 

She goeth unto the grave, to weep there. John x\. 31. 

2. In a figurative sense, death or destruction. 

I w ill ransom thee from the power of the grave. Iloa. xiii. 14. 

3. pi. Sediments of melted tallow, Brande. 

GRAVE, [Ger. graf.} A ruler ; — usually in 
composition, as landymcc, margrave. 

GRAVE, a. [L. gravis, heavy ; It., Sp., § Fr. grave.} 

1. Having authority ; weighty ; important. 

“ The gravest of their writers.” Greto. 

2. Solemn ; serious ; sober ; thoughtful ; se- 
date. “ That grave avrfulness.” More. 

To laugh were want of goodness and of grace. 

And to be grave exceeds aU power of face. Pope. 

3. Plain ; not gay, showy, or tawd:^. “ A 

gi'ave suit of clothes,” Johnson. 

4. (^Gram.) Noting an accent opposed to the 
acute. 

6. {Mus.) Noting a grave, slow movement r 
— low in pitch; not acute ; deep. Warner, 

Syn. — Oiave e.ri)reases more than serious, and 
lot^s than solemn, A gram or sedate manner ; a seri- 
ous discourse ; a solemn warning. A grave assembly ; 
a serious proachor ; a solemn sentence ; an important 
business ; a weighty concern. Gravity is opposed to 
viraeity j seriousness to levity, — See SAGACITY, 
Weighty. 

GRAVE'OLOd, n. A clod belonging to a grave. 

Wright. 

GRAVE'-CLOTHES (-klstfez or -klsz), n. The 
dress in which the dead are buried. “Bound 
hand and foot with grave-dothesJ* John xi. 44. 

GRAVE'— dIg-G®R, n. One who digs graves. Shak. 

GRAv'jpL, [Dut, grareel. — Fr. gravclle, gra~ 
vicr. — “ Serenim refers it to grave, to dig out, 
not without some appearance of probability.” 
Bichardson^ 

1. Sand consisting of small stones or pebbles. 

“ Each grain of graveU* Shak. 

2. (^Med.) A disease occasioned by small con- 
cretions similar to sand or gravel, which form in 
the kidneys, pass along the ureters to the blad- 
der, and arc expelled with the urine. Dunglison. 

GRAV'^L, V. a. p, GRAVELLED ; pp. GRAVEL- 
LING, GRAVELLED.] 

1. To furnish with gravel; to cover with grav- 
el ; as, “ To gravel a path,” , Bacon. 

2. To cause to stick fast in the sand. 

And when we were fttilen into a place between two aeae. 
they gi'uvelleU the ship. Acts xxvU. 41, 3'!ram. Pheviis, ZSS2. 

3. To puzzle ; to perplex ; to embarrass. 

The diseaae iteelf will g7’avel him to Judge of it. JffoweU. 

4. (Fart'iery.) To hurt, as the foot of a horse, 
vdth gravel confined by the shoe. 

GRAVE'Lj^SS, a. Dnburied. Shak. 

GRAv'IgL-Ll-NllSS, n. The state of being grav- 
elly, or abounding with gravel. Sceyti. 

GR Av'JgIL-LY, a. Full of gravel ; abounding with 
gravel, “ A gravelly ana sandy bottom.” Cook. 


GRAVE'— LOOK-JXG(-lfik-ing), a. Having a^ave, 
sober, or solemn appearance. Hving. 

GRAY 'JglL— PIT, n. A pit containing gravel ; a 
bed ol gravel. Garth. 

GRAv'EL— STONE, n. Stone containing gravel : 
— a minute stone ; a pebble. Arbuthnot. 


GRAV'jgL-WALK (-wXk), w. 
covered with gravel. 


A walk or alley 
Wright. 

GRAVE'LV, ad. In a grave manner; soberly. 

GRAVE'— MA-KgR, n, A grave-digger. Shak. 

GRAV'EN (gra'vn),^. from grave. Graved. — See 
Grave. 

GRAVE'NJPSS, n. The quality of being grave. Shak. 

GRA-VE'O-LENCE, n. [L. graveolentia.} A strong 
or oftensive smell ; rancidity, [n.] Bailey. 

GRA-VE'O-LENT [gra-vS'o-lSnt, S. W. P. Sm.', 
gra've-o-lent, Ash], a. iL. graveolem ; gravis, 
heavy, and oleo, to smell.] Smelling strongly 
or offensively ; strong-scented ; rancid. Boyle. 

GRA V'5R, n. [Fr. graveur. — See Grave.] 

1. One who graves ; an engraver. 

2. The style or tool used in 
engraving ; a burin. 

Some work the file, and some the 
prauer guide. Qay. 

GRAVE'-R6B'B?R,»t. One who ^ ^ ^ 

robs a grave. Clarke. 

GRA VE'STONE, n. A stone that is laid over, or 
placed by, a grave as a memorial. 

Lie where the light foam of the sea may beat 

Thy gravestone daily. Shah, 

GRA'V^IY, n. (Siog.) An instrument for scaling 
the teeth. Craig. 

GRAVE'YARD, «. A burial ground. Month. Bev. 

GRA V'JD, a. [L. gravidus ; gravis, heavy.] Heavy 
from pregnancy ; pregnant. Str T. Herbert. 

t GRAV'I-DAT-JJD, a. Great with young. Barrow. 

t GRAV-1-DA'TlQN, n. Pregnancy. Pearson. 

fGRA-VlD'l-TY, w. Pregnancy, Arbuthnot. 

GRAv'{-GRADE§, n. pi. [L. gravis, heavy, and 
m'odior, to walk,] (Zobl.) A name given b> 
Blainville to mammalia comprising such heavy- 
paced animals as the elephant. Craig 

GRA-VlM'Jg;-T®R, n. [L. gravis, heavy, and Gr. 
pirpov, a measure.] An instrument for ascer 
taining the specific gravity of bodies, whether 
liquid or solid. Brande. 

GRAV'lNG, n. 1. The act of cutting on a hard 
substance ; act of engraving. 

2. Carved work ; engraving. 2 Ckron. ii. 14. 

3. Impression. “ Former gravinys . . . upon 

their souls.” Exng Charles. 

4. {Naut.) The act of cleaning and paying 

with pitch, as a ship’s bottom. Mar. Dio. 

GRAV'lNG— d6ck, n. A dock into which vessels 
are taken to have their bottoms examined, and 
breamed or graved. Simmonds. 

GRAv'J-TATE, V. n. [L. gravis, heavy ; It, gravi-. 
tare\ Sp. gravitar-, Fr. graviter.} [i. gravi- 
tated ; pp. GXIA VITA TING, GRAVITATED.] To 
be affected by gravitation ; to tend to a centre 
of attraction. Bentley. 

GRAV-I-TA'TIQN, n. [It. gravitazione ; Sp. um- 
vitadon ; Fr. grantation.} The act of tending 
to the centre ; the force by which bodies arc 
drawn towards the centre of the earth, or other 
centre; the mutual tendency which all bodies 
in nature have to approach each other; the 
centripetal force; gravity. 

An effect of gwvity, or armitatifm, fiamiliar to all xnan- 
klnd, is the tendency of boditw tu fall to tbe earth. Grisr. 

GRA V'l-TA-TIVE, a. Having the power of gravi- 
tation. Coleridge. 

GRAv' 1-TY* n. [L. gravitas ; gravis, heavy ; It. 
gravith{ Sg. graveSao; Fr, gravite.) 

1. {Physics.) That force by which bodies tend, 
or are pressed or drawn, towards the centre of 
the earth, or other centre ; the centripetal force ; 
gravitation : — heaviness ; weight. 

Thi« mutual tendency of all the particles of matter to each 
other is called the attraction of gravitation. In reference to 
any particular body or masK of mattfr. tlic aggregate attrac- 
tion of all Its particles is Ubunlly called its sfrupity, J^rmek. 
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2. Seriousness; soberness; solemnity .Jb^7iso». 

As >i\acity is the gift ot women, gravity is that of nion. 

tiiHiCtator» 

3. Atrocity; enormity; flagrancy. 

To punish the injury committed, according to the gravity 
of the fact. Hooker, 

4:. Importance. 

*0 ■which the gravity and weight 

of h'u . i . "I I . ■ . - Hooker. 

5. {Mits.) Lowness in pitch. ** We speak of 
the gravity of tones.” JFamer. 

.absolute gravity^ that by which a body descends 
freely and perpendicularly in a vacuum. — Centre of 
gravity. See CENTRE. — iZe^atice gravity^ that by 
which a body descends wJieii the absolute gravity is 
coustantiy counteracted by a uniform but inferior 
force, such as in the descent of bodies down inclined 
planes, or in r.-sisting mediums, as air and water.— 
Sperifc gravity^ the ratio of the weight of a body to 
the weight of an equal bulk of some other body (usu- 
ally'* pure distilled water) taken as a standard. 

Syn. — See Weight. 

GRA'VY, ». [Etymolo^^ uncertain. — Brit. hraVy 
blood! Sere 7 mts.'] The juice that runs from 
meat ivhile cooking, or a mixture of it with flour 
and water. “ Chapman. 

GRAY (gra), a. [A. ^.gT(Bg% 'DoX. graauw i Ger. 
gmu-, Hxn. (jma\ Bvr. gra. — It. ; Er. 

gt'U. — Gr. Ypaiog.'l 

1. AVhite with a mixture of black. 

T* ■' / 71' ."I ■! 1 I colors may be also produced by mix- 

r .* I'l-A-. jVcMJ/on. 

q'hiih sang the uncouth s-wain to the oaks and rills, 

While the htill morn went out -with sandals gray. Milton. 

2. Hoary or white, as the hair from age. 

My hair is arav, but not with years; 

Nor gi ew it white 
In a single night. 

As nien*B have grown from sudden fears. JBjpon. 

GRAY, n. 1. A ppeay color ; a mixture of black 
and white in various proportions, or of the three 
primary colors, red, blue, and yellow. Fair holt. 

Down sunk the sun; the closing hour of day 

Came onward, mantled o’er with dusky gray. Parnell. 

2, An animal of a gray color, as a horse, a 
badger, and a kind of salmon. 

Woo worth tlie chase, woe worth the day, 

That cost tliy life, my gallant gray. Scott. 

This fine, 

Smooth, bawson’s cub, the young grice of a gray, B. Jonson. 

GRAy'BEARD, n. 1. An old man. Hhah. 

2. An earthen drinking-jug commonly used 
in the 16th and 17th centuries, having a bearded 
face in relief upon the upper part of the spout ; 
— a term still applied in Scotland to a large 
spherical vessel for holding liquors. Fair holt. 

GRAY'— BEARD-^ID, a. Having a gray beard. 

GRA Y'— BRfiAST-RD, a. Having a gray breast. Hill. 

GRAY'— COAT-JgD, a. Having a gray coat. Shah. 

GRAY'-EYED (-Id), a. Having gray eyes. Shak. 

GRAY'-FLY', n. The trumpet-fly. 

GRA Y'-GRO WN, a, Grotvn gray by age. Thomson, 

GRA Y'-HAiRED (-hArd), a. Having gray hair. 

GRAY'-HfiAD-JglD, a. Having a gray head. Milton. 

GRAY'— HOOD-jgID (-hhd-ed), a. Covered with a 
gray hood. “ The gray-hooded even.” MiUon. 

GRAY'HOtoD, n. See Greyhound. 

GRAy'|RH, a. Approaching to a gray color. “ A 
grayuh eye.” Warner, 

GRAy'lAg, {Omiih.) See Greylag. 

GRAYLE (grai), n. See Gkail. / Todd. 

GRAY'LINO, n. (Ich.) 

A fish of the salmon ^ 

of the streams 

Norway (.ThymcXlm vulgaris). 

land ; ^hymallm vulgaris. Yarrell. 

GRAy-mAl'RIN, w. See 'G rimalkin. Bhak. 

GRAY'— mArb, n, A cant term for a wife who 
rules her husband. Orose. “ The gray-mare 
is the better horse!” [Old proverb.] 

GRAY'mIlL, n. {Bet.) A plant of the genus 
Lithospermum ; the gromwell. Ash. 

GRAY'N^SS, n. The quality of being gray. 


Grayling (Thymallus vulgaris). 


GRAY'— STONE, n, {Geol.) A volcanic rock, al- 
lied to basalt, and composed of felspar, iron, 
and augite or hornblende. Berope. 

GRAY'WAC-Kjp, n. [Ger. gratmacke.] (Min.) 
A kind of conglomerate or sandstone, of a gray- 
ish color, composing the lowest members of the 
secondary strata, and consisting of grains or 
fragments of different minerals united by an in- 
durated argillaceous cement, or by minute OTains 
of the same materials which compose the larger 
parts of the rock. 

When the sand or gravel predominates so as nearly to cx- 
ti'e o t''t* (lt«t'’^'*tion between gray- 
i,i‘. i’». ; d- . ■ 0 : 'i. i.-*. vs i ' 'i. .. Eng. Cue. 

Orayusacke •ilate^ a variety of gray wacko in which 
the grams are so mmuto as to be scaicely perceptible 
by the naked eye ; a fine-grained sandy rock. Eng. Cyc. 

GRAZE, V. n. [t. grazed ; pp. grazing, grazed.] 

1. [A..S. grasian\'D\it, graazeni Oer.grasen. 

Gr. ypCLiOf to eat.] To eat grass ; to feed upon 

grass. 

Attend their stately up*,.'***! 'ovi ^ i/-* . i *. Dryden. 

2. To supply or furnish grass. 

The ground . . .will ney ex graze to purpose that year. 

3. To move on devouring, as spreading fire. 

As every state lay next to the other that was oppressed, so 
the tire perpetually grazed. Bacon. 

4. [Fr. raser. Johnson. — A. S. grasian. Rich- 
ardson^ To touch lightly in passing over. 

A bullet grazes on any place "when it gently turns up the 
surfiice of what it strikes upon. Couell. 

GRAZE, V. a. 1. To feed or supply wdth grass. 

He hath ... a field or two to graze Iiis cows. Sun/t. 

2. To feed upon ; to eat grass from. 

He gave my kine to g7aze the floweiy plain. Bryd&n. 

3. To tend on grazing cattle. 

Jacob grazed his uncle Laban’s sheep. Shak, 

4i, To rub or touch lightly in passing over. 

We still Bay, the skin is grazed, or slightly hurt. OotveV,. 

GRAZ':5R, n. One that grazes or feeds on grass. 
“ The cackling goose, close grazer.** Phillips. 

GRAZ'IjgR (ffra'zher), n. One who feeds cattle ; 
a farmer who raises and deals in cattle. Swift, 

GRAZ'I5R-LY, a. Relating to a grazier. Heber. 

GRAZ'ING, n. 1. The act of feeding on crass. 

2. The feeding or raising of cattle. jF2?c/?«?'f/(S072. 

3. The act of touching lightly in passing over. 

“The grazing of a bullet.” Ludlow. 

QJtAZlOSO (grS-t-se-s'zo). [It.] {him.) With ele- 
gance and grace. Brands. 

GREASE (gr€s), «. [Gr. yptatt, ointment; It.^ros- 
so ; Sp. grasa ; Ft. graisse : — Gael. creis,\ 

1. Animal fat in a soft state ; unctuous mat- 
ter, as lard or tallow. R. Gloucester. 

2. {Farrterg.) A swelling and inflammation 
in a horse's legs attended with the secretion of 

, oily matter and cracks in the skin. Far?n. Ency. 

In tins sense pronounced grdz by Jameson. 

GREA§B (grSz), v. a, [e. GREASED ; 2 )p. GREAS- 
ING, GREASED.] 

1. To smear or anoint with grease. Sxoift. 

2. To bribe ; to corrupt with presents. 

But still UrsidiuB courts the marriage-bait, 

T.oi’Cfl ^or a «on to settle hi« estate 

And lok(•^ i»o p tV'., iiKM.crh c ven .'.tp'ng heir 

Wc»iJ(l aladlj f/n ui^ I’u* licii o’*’, b'.uhtio.. JOryden. 

GREA§'T-LY, ad. 1. With grease. 

2. Grossly; indelicately, [r.] 

You talk greasily; your lips grow foul- Shak. 

OREA^'l-NfiSS, n. The state of being greasy ; 
oiliness; imctuosity. Boyle. 

GREA^'y, a. 1. Oily ; fat ; unctuous. “ Fragments, 
scraps, the hits and greasy reliques.” Shak. 

2. Smeared with rat or grease. 

Five greasy nightcaps wrapped her head. Qdldsmi&t. 

3. Resembling, or having some quality of, 

grease. A greasy feel.” JJaiia. 

4. Fat of body. “ This greasy knight.” Shak. 

5. Gross ; indelicate ; indecent, [r.] 

Chaste cells, where Aretlee. 

For his rank fieo, is sumaroed di^ite. Kcayton. 

GREAT (grat) tat, S. W. P. J. F. Ja. K.Sm.i 
grst, E.J, a, [A. S. great ; But. grfiott Ger. 
gross. — It. grosso ; Sp. grueso ; Fr. gros. — See 
Gross.] 

1. Large in bulk, quantity, dimension, or num- 


ber ; big ; vast. “ The great sea.” “ The great 
globe.” “ A great multitude.” 

2. lhvgn.int ; teeming. Jer. xx. 17. 

3. Large, in a figurative sense ; high in de- 
gree. Great fear or courage, strength or 
weakness, virtue or vice, pleasure or pain.” 

4. Important; weighty. “The height of this 
great argument.” Milton. “ A great truth.” 
Tillo*srm. “ Th"t grear of causes.” Burke. 

5. !).-■ 11 ' (ii ''o’ f.i.v ([uahty or qualities; 
eminent; illustrious; excellent; dignified; as, 
“ A great poet or orator.” 

Scipio, 

Great in Ms triumphs, in retirement great. Pope. 

6. Chief; principal. “ The great seal,” Shak. 

7. Noble ; grand; sublime ; majestic ; august. 

8. Generous; magnanimous; high-minded. 

“ Faro thee well, great heart.” Shak. 

9. Proud; swelling; haughty. 

Solyman perceived that . . . the defendants [were not] to 
be discouraged witli great looks. Knotles. 

10. Magnificent; sumptuous; opulent. 

He disdained not to appear at great tables. Atterbury, 

11. Difficult; hard; grievous. 

It IS no great matter to live lovingly with good-natured 
and meek persons. Bp. I'aylor. 

12. Very intimate; very familiar. [Low.] 

T’osr ^ rf- 0- <!pcak ill of a man im- 

isi . .:i'' VI ' : • ! , ■ . I obe that are f/mfM\itli 

i. ■ , . I M I ‘j ' I ■ ' . Baron. 

13. Denoting the next degree of consanguin- 
ity, in the ascending oi the descending line, us, 
^r6*flr^-grandfathor, the father of a grandfather; 
great-great-grandfather, the father of a great- 
grandfather ; — and their correlatives, great- 
grandson, great-great-grandson, &c. 

jKS**“Tho word great is somotnnes pronouucod as 
if written greet, generally by people of education, and 
almost universally in Ireland ; but this is contrary to 
the fixed and settled practice in England.’* Walker. 
— The pronunciation of greet is countenaxiced by 
Pope in the following linos: — 

Here swepo the sheKwHh Ogllby the great. 

Till lO, '«tan‘pc(L wiili aims, Neai islk ►luiies comyU tc. 

“ When I published the plan of my Dictionary,” 
says Dr. Johnson, “ Lord Chesterfield told me tlint 
the word greut -lioutd ho so pronounced as to rli^ino 
testate', and '^ii William Yongo sent me word that 
it should be pronounced so as to rliyiuo to seat, and 
that none but an Irishman would pimumnce it gtah. 
Now, here are two men of the liigliost rank, tiio otio 
tiie best speaker in the House of Lords, the other the 
best speakci in the House of Commons, difibring en- 
tirely.” — “ The pronunciation is now settled, hej oiid 
question, in the mode stated by Lord Chesterfield,” 
J. W. Crokcr. 

SyzL. — Great is applied to all kinds of dimensions 
in winch things can grow or increase. A house, room, 
army, &c„ may be styled great or large ; an animat 
or mountain, great, large, or big. Great is much used 
in the improper sense ; as a noise, distance, power, 
&c., may he called great, but not large or big. Great, 
in its moral application, is not so strong a term as 
grand and sublme. A great idea ; a grand concep- 
tion ; a sublime tiiought. — See Sublime. 

GREAT (grat), n. 1. The whole ; the gross ; the 
lump ; the mass. “ Carpenters build a house 
by the great.** Moxon. 

2. Pcoide of high rank or distinction. 

None think the great unhappy but the great. Vomg. 

GREAT'-BlsL-LlED (-b61-id), a. Having a great 
belly ; — pregnant ; teeming. Shak, 

GREAT'-BORN, a. Nobly descended. Drayton. 

GREAT'-COAT, n. A large and long gaiment 
covering the other dress. Smollett, 

GREAT'BN (gra'tn), v. a. To make great, [r.] 

The grace of Christ . . . greatenii and guiih's the spirit. Henry. 

This greatem, fills, immortalizes all. young, 

t GREAT' EN, v.n. To become large. Soxnth, 

GREAT'-GRAND'CIIILD, n. The child of a grand- 
child. Wood, 

GREAT'-GRAND'DAUGH-TJgR, n. The daughter 
of a grandchild. Addison, 

GREAT'-GRAnd'PA-THJPR, n. The father of a 
grandparent, Blaokstone, 

great'-grAnd'm6th- 5R, n. The mother of a 
grandparent. Addison, 

GRBAt'-GRAnd'sIre, n. Great-grandfather. 

Blaekatone, 


GEfeAT'-GRAND'SQN, n. The son of a 
chDd. Bloi 


if a grar 
Brnkstofi 
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GREEN-STALL 


GREAT '—GROWN, a. Grown, to a great size. “ TTie 
great-growri Shak. 

GRE AT H £ AD- 5 D, a. Having a large head. Hill, 

GREAT'— HE ART- jpD, a. High-spirited; high- 
minded; undejected; noble. Clarendon, 

GRBAT'LY, ad, 1. In a great degree. 

Thy sorrow I will gteatly multiply. Milton. 

Nobly; illustriously. 

By a high fate thou greatly didst expire. JOryden, 

3. Magnanimously ; generously ; bravely. 

Where are the hold, intrepid sons of war, 

That tjreath) turn their backs upon the foe? Addiwn 

GREAT'N?SS (grat'n^s), n, 1. The quality of being 
great; largeness of bulk, quantity, dimension, 
or number ; magnitude. 

2. Largeness, in a figurative sense ; high de- 
gree. “ The greatness of the reward.” Rogers, 

3. A combination of great qualities; gran- 
deur; sublimity. 

Before the grmtn&t^ displayed in Milton’s poem, aJl other 
greatne'ift shrinks away. Joiav^n. 

4. High station, power, wealth, or authoiity ; 
distinction ; elevation ; dignity ; eminence. 

Pom" f’‘'e ho*"" «n’"e pc^iove 

\ • I '■*.■ ( ’■«' i . .. Shak. 

5. Swelling pride; affected state ; haughtiness. 

It is not of pride or greatness that he cometh not aboard 
your ships. Bacon, 

6. Generosity ; magnanimity ; nobleness. 

** Greatness of soul.” Knox, 

Syn. — See Size. 

GREAT'-SEAL, n. The principal seal of a sover- 
eign, or of the chief executive officer of a gov- 
ernment, for the sealing of chaitcrs, commis- 
sions, &c. Crabb, 

t GREAVB, n. 1. [A, S. gresf.] A grove. Chaxteer, 

2. [leel. grooj^ A groove. Spemer. 

GREAVE, n, \ pi- gr£ave§ (gievz). [Sp. yrcpas; 
Fr. yA'W.J 1. Armor to defend the legs; — 
commonly used in the plural. 

The plated greavc and corselet hung unbraced. Dyer, 

Oreaves are worn by tlio modern Greeks, but made of soft 
materials. Fairholt, 

2, pi. Sediment of melted tallow ; —written 
also graves. Brands, 


Head and foot 
of the male eared- 


GREAVE, V. a, (Nhtti.) To clean, as a ship’s 
bottom, by burning. fSimmonds, 

GREBE, n, ( Omith,) A lobe-footed 
aquatic bird of the genus Podiceps 
and family Colymhidm, — See Po- 
DioiPiNJE. YarreU, 

GRE'CrAN (grS'sh^in), a, iGeog.') jM 

Helating to Greece. “ Median & 

kings.” Milton* 

GRB'CIAN (frrs'sh^n), ». 1. (Geog,) 

A native of Greece ; a Greek. ” 

2. A Jew who understood or 

spoke Greek. ofthemalecared- 

Tlu*n arose a murmuring of the G/r- grebe. 
etans a^iimst the Hebrews. Acts vi. 1. 

3. jOne skilled in the Greek language, “ He 

is a good Grecian,” Todd. 

GRF/CtAN-PlRE, n. See Greek-fibe. Todd, 

GRB'OTAN-iZE (grs'shi^n-iz), v. n. To play the 
Grecian ; to speak Greek. Votgrave, 

GRB'Cl^M, n. [L. Gratcismus.l An idiom of the 
Greek language ; a Hellenism ; Greekism. 

Milton has InfUsed a creat many Latinisms, as well na Gt v- 
cts»ui, and sometimes llebroi^ms, into his poem. Addison. 

GRE'CTZE, V, a, [Fr. grMser.l To translate into 
Greek ; to cause to take the form of a Greek word. 

The name ... is Orecized^ with many other German 
words. Warton. 

GRiSD'A,-L^N, n. See Gihdelin. Todd, 

fOREE, n, 1. [Fr. < 7 r(/. — See Agree.] Good- 
will ; favor ; favorable disposition. Spenser, 

2. [L. gradus,} A degree ; rank ; a step ; a 
stair. — See Guisezb. Wickliffe, 

fGREB, V, n, [Old Fr. yrA — See Agree.] To 
agree; to give consent. Mir.Jor Mag. 

f GREECE, n. SeeGREBZB. Bacon, 

GREED, n. Greediness ; avarice. Bd, Rev, 
Hw insatiable greed of money and power* Bmee, 

GREED 'l-LY, ad. In a greedy manner ; eagerly. 


GREED '|-NIiSS, n. The state of being greedy ; 
eagerness of appetite or desire ; ravenousness ; 
voracity ; guloaity ; avidity. 

I with the same t/r€cduu»8 did seek 

As water v hen 1 thirst to sv. allow Greek. Denham, 

Syn. — ssee Avidity. 

GREED 'Y, a. [Goth, gredus ; A. S. greedig ; Dut. 
greetig\ Tiim, graadig •, S>v,\ gradig,"] 

1. Ravenous ; voracious ; rapacious ; hungry. 

lie made the preedp ravens to be Elyah’s caterers^ and 
bring lum food. King Charles. 

2. Vehemently desirous ; eager. 

Not half sufficed, and p? eedy yet to kill. Dryd&tu 

Syn. ~ See Rapacious. 

GREED 'Y-GGt, M. A voracious eater ; glutton; 
de\ourer; gormandizer. [Vulgar.] Cot grave. 

GREEK, n, 1. {Geog,') A native of Greece ; a 
Grecian. 

She ’s a meriy Greek indeed. iS7iaI;. 

2. The language of Greece or of the Greeks. 

GREEK, a, {Geog,) Relating or belonging to 
Greece ; Grecian. 

In the Greek tongue [he] hath his name ApoUyon. Mv. ix. U. 

GREEK'ESS, n. A Greek woman. Taylor, 

GREEK'— FiRE, n. An artificial or factitious fire, 
which burns under water; — formerly used by 
the Constantinopolitan Greeks in war- Its com- 
position is unknown, but the ingredients are 
supposed to have been asphaltum, nitre, and 
sulphur. Jamieson. 

GREEK'JSH, a, Grecian; resembling a Greek. 
“ A noble Greekisli youth.” Milton. 

GREEK'i§M, n. Same as Grecism. Southey. 

GREEK'LJNG, n, A little Greek, or one of little 
value or esteem. 

Which of tlie Greeklings durst ever give preccpti to De- 
mosthenes ? D. .Tonson. 

GREEK'-R6§E, n. The rose-campion. Tate, 

GREEN, a, [A. S. grene ; Dut. groen ; Ger. grUn ; 
Dan. gi'iM ; Icel. greenn ; Sw. grmJ) 

1. Of the color of growing plants, R color 

composed of blue and yellow; verdant, “Groves 
for ever green.” Pope, 

2. Flourishing; blooming; undocayed. “A 

green old age.” Dryden. 

3. New; recent; fresh. green wound.” 
Johnson. “ Giiefs are gre&n,” Shak. 

4. Full of sap ; not c&y ; unseasoned. 

Dry wood la more ftag^Ue than green. Bacon. 

6. Not roasted ; half raw. 

We say the meat is green when It is half roasted. Watts. 

6. Unripe ; immature ; as, “ Green fruit.” 

' 7. Inexperienced; ignorant; unskilful ; unac- 

1 customed ; unused. Green in judgment.” Shak, 

j 8. Having a sickly hue ; pale. 

I And wakes it now to look so green and pale. Shak. 

A green goose, one under four months old. 

GREEN, n. 1. A secondary color compounded of 
the primaries blue and yellow. 

If the blue predominates, the compound is a 
blue-yreea ; if the yellow predominates, it is a yellow- 
green, or a warm green. Fairholt, 

2. [Gael, gnn, a green plot.] Ground cov- 
ered with grass ; a grassy plain. 

O’er the smooth, enamelled green, Milton. 

3. pi. Fresh leaves or branches ; wreaths. 

The frpprant grcen<i I seek, mv brows to bind. Dryden. 

4. pi. The leaves and stalks of young plants, 

used, when cooked, for food. Addison, 

GREEN, V, a. To make green. 

Gmt spring before 

Greened all the year. Thomson, 

GREEN 'Br66m, n, {Boi.) A shrub with numerous 
flexible rush-like green twigs like the brooms ; 
green-weed ; Genista tinctoria. Miller. 

GREEN'CIIAF-^IR, n. A kind of beetle. Ash. 

GREEN'-CLOTH, n, {Bng, Law.) A court of jus- 
tice belonging to the king’s or queen’s house- 
hold, having jurisdiction of all offences com- 
mitted within the verge of the court, and sitting 
daily in the palace under the lord high steward, 
attended by various officers of the household, to 
take account of expenses, make provision for 
payments, &c. ; — so called because the table of 
the court is covered with a green cloth. Brands, 


GREEN'-COL-QRED (-kfil-lvrd), a, 
green color. 


Having a 
Tourneur. 


GREEN'-CROP, n, A crop of green vegetables, 
such as artificial grasses, turnips, &c. Wright, 

GREEN'— jEARTH, n, {Mi?i.) A mineral of an 
earthy or minutely crystalline appearance, quite 
soft, and with an unctuous feel ; seladonite.Da^m. 

GREEN'|IR-Y, n. Verdure ; green grass or plants. 

[»•] Coleridge, 

GREEN'— EYED (-Id), a. Having green eye-s. 
“ Green-eyed jealousy.” Shak, 


GREEN 'FINCH, n. {Otmith.) A conirostral, yel- 
lowish-green bird, of the order Passeres and 
family FnngiUidce ; Coccothraustes chloris ; — , 
called also green grossbeak, Yairell. 

GREEN 'fIsh, 71, A kind of fish. Ainsworth, 

GREEN'GA^E, n, A species of delicious plum, of 
a green color when ripe ; a variety of the Pru- 
nus doinestica, Loudoii, 

GREEN'— GRO-OER, 71, A retailer of greens and 
other vegetables. Todd. 

GREEN'— H Aired (-h4rd), a. Having green hair. 

To him who, decked with pearly pride, 

In Adria weds liis green-haired hi ide. Collins, 

GREEN— hand, 71. One who is unaccustomed to 
any employment. Holloway. 

GREEN'HfiAD-ED, a. Having a green head. Hill. 

GREEN'— HEART, n. The name of a kind of wood 
from the West Indies. Weale, 

fGRfSEN'IIOOD (-hiid), n. Immaturity. Chaucer, 

GREEN'HORN, n. A raw or inexperienced youth, 
easily imposed upon, [Low.] Todd, 

GREEN'HOtSE, n. {Ilort.) A house in which 
exotics and tender plants are sheltered from 
cold and inclement weather. Brande, 

GREEN'JNG, n. A large apple of a green color. Ash. 

GREEN'JSH, a. Somewhat meen; tending to 
green. “ A g7'eenish yellow.^’ JYewton. 

GREEN 'ISH-Niss, n. The quality of being green- 
ish ; tendency to green. Scott, 

GREEN'LAND-ITE, n. {Min.) A species of pre- 
cious garnet. Dana. 

fGREEN'LV, a. Having a green color. “The 
greedily ground.” Gascoigne, 

GREEN 'LY, ad. With greenness ; newly ; freshly. 

GREEN'NgSS, n, 1. The quality of being green; 
verdancy; viridity. 

In a meadow, thouah the mere grass and greenness de- 
lights, yet the variety or ilowors dothheighten and beautify. 


In a meadow, though the mere grass and greennete de- 
lights, yet the variety or ilowors dothheighten and beautify. 

B. Jomon. 

2. Freshness ; vigor. “ A man in the aree7v- 

ness and vivacity of his youth.” South. 

3. Immaturity; unripeness. “From green- 
ness to ripeness.” Bale. 

It cannot be wondered at, considering ilie greennets of hie 
years. Mwrphy. 

GREEN'QCK-ITE, n. {Mm.) A sulphuret of cad- 
mium ; — so named in honor of Lord Greetiock^ 
its discoverer. Da7ia. 

GREEN'O-ViTE, 9i. {Mini) Sphene. Dana. 

GRBEN'r66m, n. A room near the stage, to 
which actors retire during the intervals or their 
parts in the play ; — so called from being usually 
painted or decorated with green. Bra7uie. 

GRBEN'-sAnd, n. (Geol.) A member of the 
cretaceous or chalk system of strata, so termed 
from its abounding in small grains of chlo- 
rite. Mantell. 

GREEN 'SHANK, n, {Ormth.) A name given to a 
species of snipe or godwit; Totanus glottis. 

YarreXl. 

GREEN '-SlCK-N^lSS, n. The popular name of 
chlorods, a disease of young females, charac*- 
tcrized by general languor, a pale or greenish 
color of the skin, and generally connected with 
obstruction of the menses. Palmer. 

t GREEN'-SlCK-N®SSED (-n«st), a. Affected by 
green-sickness ; sickly. Bp, Rtm^Ue. 

GREEN'— STALL,n. A stall for selling greens and 
vegetables- Todd, 
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GRIEVOUSLY 


/JEEEN'STONE, «- A rock in which fel- 

spar is combined with hornblende, or less com- 
monly angite, the mixture being e\ident and 
the ingrecuents distinct. 

GREEN'SVVAKD, ». Turf green with grass. ^ “ A 
thin ffreensward*” bwift. 

GREEN'SWORD, «. See Gii.EENSWA.RD. Dvydeiu 

GREEN^-VlT-RI-QL, «. Crystallized sulphate of 
iron ; copperas. Braride. 

GREEN'-WXX, n. (Eng, Laio,) The estreats of 
fines, issues, and amercements me English 
exchequer, delivered to the sheritf under the 
seal of that court, made in green icax, Bumll, 

GREEN'wMd, n, (Bot) Dyers* weed; green- 
broom ; Genista tinctoria* Loudo^i, 

OREEN'-WOOD (-wfid), w. 1. A wood consid- 
ered as it appears in the spring or summer. 

Through all the fpreen-wocd wide- Ckaucer, 

2. Wood newly cut. 

t GREES, w. See Greeze. Keepe. 

GREET, V. a. [A. S. gretati ; Dut. groetan ; Ger. 
grSssen, — Ihre thinks from grith, the Old Frs. 
^ Icel. gtid, peace, a wishing peace, being the 
oldest manner of saluting.] p. greeted ; pp, 

GREETIXn, ay — 

1. To to inirlio as at meeting; to 

welcome; tr liVl. 

Go to Nabal, and greet him in my name. 1 Sam. xxv. S. 

Greet ye one another with a holy kies. 1 Cor, xxvi. 20. 

2. To congratulate ; to wish joy to- 

Once had the early matrons run 

To greet her of a lovely son. ^ Muton. 

3. To compliment. 

This diamond he greets your wife withal. 

By the n.une of most kind hostess. 

4. To meet. “ We will gy^eet the time.** Shak, 

GREET, V. n. To meet and salute. 

Oar eyes, unhappy 1 never greeted more. Pope. 

f GREET, V. n. To weep; to lament; to wail. — 
See Greit. Todd. 

GREET^JpR, n- One who greets. 

GREET'ING, n. Salutation or congratulation at 
meeting, or sent by one absent ; expression of 
good will or happiness ; compliment. 

Cassor sends greetwg to tixe Queen of Egypt. Shak. 

Greetings where no kindness is. Wordmoot tk. 

Syn.— See Salute. 

fGREEZE, M, A flight of steps; a step also 
written gree, greece^ grice^ and grise. Johnson. 

t GR:feF'Pl-®R, n. [Fr., from Gr. to write.] 
A recorder; a registrar. Bp. Ball. 


t GEE'GATi, a. [L. grex^ gregis^ a flock.] Re- 
lating or belonging to a flock. Bailey. 

fGR^l-GA'Rl-AN, a. Of the common sort; ordina- 
ry ; gregarious. ** Gregariaii soldiers.’* Howell. 

GR5-GA'Rl-OllS, a. [L. gregarius\ grex^ gregis, 
a flock; It.^S-p.gngano ; Fr. gr^gaire.} Going 
in flocks, herds, or companies. 

Wo birds of prey are gregarious. May. 

GR^-GA'Rl-OtJS-LY, ad. In a flock, herd, or 
company. ’ Todd. 

GR^-GA'RJ-Oys-Nfiss, n. The state or the qual- 
ity of being gregarious. , Todd, 

GR^;-g5'R1-AN', a. Belonging to Gregory. 

Oregonan chanty (ATu.s.') a peculiar style of vocal 
music, introduced b> Pope Gregory I. in tlio sixth cen- 
tury . J\rtuti re. — Oregonan. telescop e, (Jt stron. ) The most 
common form of tlio reflecting telescope, invented by 
Professor James Gregory, of the University of Edin- 
burgh. — Qregoriau calendar, fCkron.) a calendar in- 
troduced by Pope Gregory XIII., in 1.582, showing the 
new and the full moon, with the time of Easter, and 
the movable feasts depending thereon, by means of 
epacts,— - Oregonan epoch, (Chron.) the time at which 
the Gompaution by the Gre^rian calendar com- 
menced . This was in March, 1^. — Gregorian year, 
(Chron.) the Julian year as nvormed by Pope Gregory 
XIII., consisting 01365 days, with an additional day, 
making 366 days, every fourth year, oxcejiiing the last 
year of every century of which the number is not 
divisible by 4. Tho mean Gregorian ye ir e\ceods the 
true solar year by 22.38 seconds, an error not worth 
taking into account, as it only amuiiiits to a day in 
3866 years. Brande. 


t GREIT, tJ. n. [Goth, greitan.'] To cry ; to la- 
ment ; — written also greet. 

Tell me, good Hobbinol, what gars thee preit? Sj^naer. 

t GUEITH, V. a. To prepare ; to make ready ; to 
tit. — See Graith. Uhaucer. 

GRE'M{-AL, a. [L. gremium, the lap or bosom.] 
Pertaining to the lap or the bosom, [r.] Bailey . 

GRg-XADE*, n. [It. granata, a grenade ; Sp. gra- 
nada, a pomegranate, also a grenade; Er.gre- 
7 uid(i, a poniegranate, a grenade. — ^See Pome- 
granate.] A hollow globe or ball of iron, about 
two inches and a halt in diameter, filled with 
gunpowder, and thrown by the hand from the 
parapets of besieged places upon the invaders, 
as soon as the fuse is lighted ; — so called from 
the similarity of its shape to that of a pome- 
granate, Gtos. oj" Mil. Tentis. 

GR£N-A-DIER* [grSn-3-d5r', JV. P.J. E, F, Ja. K. 
Sm. iVb . ; grin-a-dEr', «.], n. [Fr. grenadier. \ 

1. One of a company, called the Grenadier 

Company, comprising the tallest and stoutest 
men in an infantry regiment, taking post on the 
right of the battalion, and leading it m every 
attack. Campbell. 

The tallest and strongest men in the regiment were foi> 
»n throwins "’•enarles and hence they were 
ailluil w (‘lodli, i ^ Sullivan, 

2, A fowl found in Arngola, in Africa. Wright. 

GREN*A-DiNE, 71. A thin silk used for ladies* 

dresses, 

GRip-NAT'l-FC)RM, a. In the form of grenatite. 

GRfiN'A-TITE, 7Z. (Min.) The cross-stone ; 
staurbtide ; staurolite. Dana. 

ORES (gra), n. [Fr.] (Geol.) Grit or sandstone ; 
a brown freestone. Braride. 

GR?S-SO*RI-AL, a. [L. gresstes, a stepping.] 
(Ornith.) Saving three toes forward, two of 
which are connected, and one behind. Brande. 

GRECJT (grSt), n. (Mining.) A kind of fossil 
body consisting of sandy, hard, earthy particles ; 
grit. Weale. 

A sort of tin-ore, with its greidi that is, a congeries of 
crystals or sparks of spar, of the bigness of bay-salt, and of a 
brown, shmiiig color, immersed therein. Grew. 

GREW (gri), i. from grow. See Grow. 

GREW'SQMB a. [Scottish.] Horri- 
ble ; frightful. Jamiesoti. Sir IV. Scott. 

GREWT (gnit), 71. See Greet. Ogikie. 

GREY (gra), a. Gray. — Sec Gray. 

j8®=- More properly and commonly written gray. 

GREY'Hot^ND (gra'hbflnd), ^ 
n. [A. S. grighund.} 

(Zonl.) A tall dog, re- i ^ 

markable for the keen- 

ness of its sight, the 

symmetry, strength, and 

beauty of its form, and .sW 1 

its great swiftness in 

the chase;— wiitcen also ^ 

grayhound. Arabian greyhound. 


GREY'lAg (gra'iag), n. (Omith.) A species of 
goose; the common wild goose, w’hich is the 
origin of the domestic goose of our farm-yards ; 
Ayiser femes. Yarrell. 

GREY'WAC-KE (grS'w&k-f), n. (Min.) See Gray- 
WACKB. Lyell. 

GREY'-WfiATH-?U§, n. (Geol.) Large bowl- 
ders of silicious sandstone which occur in vari- 
ous places, as the stones forming the Druiclical 
temple at Stonehenge. V7'aig. Ogilvie. 

GEi'AS, n. (fBot.) The anchovy-pear, a genus of 
plants, natives of Jamaica. P. Cyc. 

t GRICE, 7%. 1. [Dan. grits, a pig. — Fr. qris, gray. 
Richardson.) A little pig. Piers PlotJman. 
2. A step. — See Grbbze. Shak. 

GRlD'DLE, n. [W. greidell ; Gael, groideal, groi- 
griddle, gridiron, — See Gridiron.] 

1. An iron pan or vessel for baking cakes. 


2. A miner’s wire-bottom sieve. 


Simrrwnds. 


fGRlDE, V. n. [It. grideyre. Johnson, — Ri<sJy> 
ardson considers it the same word as Gird. — 
See Gird. 1 To smite ; to prick or out. “ Through 
his thigh the mortal steel did gride** denser. 

GRlD'p-LlN, a. [Fr. gris de Un, the gray pf flax.] 
Having a purplish or lilac color. I>7rydm, 


GRiD'fR-ON (grld'l-unO, 7i. [Su. Goth, greedda, 
to bike. Jamieson.'— Gael, groideal, gridiron.— 
“ Grid is not improbably a conuption of the Fr. 
gt Ule** Richardsoti.) 

1. A portable grate on w'hich meat is laid to 

be broiled upon the fire. Jolmson. 

2. (S^aat.) A kind of frame for drawing a 
ship upon, to be docked and repaired. Simmonds. 

Ori/lirn It pendulum, a pendulum formed of five bars 
of metal, — three of steel, and two of an alloy of zinc 
and silver, — so arransred that the expansion of one 
senes of bars is counteracted by the expansion of the 
other senes, and thus compensating for changes of 
temperature, Francis. 

GRIEF (gref), n. [L. gravis, heavy; Fr. gydef', 
Dut. gi'ief, grievance. — See Grieve.] 

1. Trouble for something past ; pain of mind ; 
sorrow ; affliction ; regret ; sadness. 

f, I < ■! 0.1" « - n-r '1 ’If! ; if ii* w'.'i '"'lO'. , 

nrii, • ih i.'" • *'1' I'i ' ' li" 1' ■ '■D''' “ *1 ‘f ' \l( 

other times it expi esses more silent, deep, and painful aftco- 
tions, such as aie inspired by domestic calamities, or by the 
distress, either of body or mind, experienced by those whom 
wo love and value. Voyan, 

2. A cause of sorrow ; a trial. 

A foolish son is a grUf to his father. Prov, xvii. 25. 

3. t Grievance; complaint; harm; injury. 

What private gi lefs they have, alas I I know not. Shak. 

4. t Fain ; disease. “ Or take away the mnef 

of a wound.” Sha/c. 

Syn.— See Affliction, Sorrow. 

i GRIEF' FX^L, a. Full of sorrow or grief. Colluis. 

GEIEP'L^SS, a. Sorrowless ; without grief. 

t GR1EP'-SH6 t, a. Pierced with grief. Shak. 

t GRIEV'A-BLE, a. That may cause grief ; lam- 
entable.* “ A vice full p^ricraSfe.** Gower. 

GRIEV'ANCE (gre'vsms), n. [Dut. grief.) 

1. Any efloct of human conduct which causes 
grief ; a wrong sutiered ; hardship ; injury. 

The w <•> •».,«. ?il-detaiued,— 

, •• I- . the land,— 

W c .• I -c. Pope. 

2. t A sense of injury ; grief. 

Madam, I xdty much your grievances, Shak, 

GRIEVE (grev), v. a, [L. (jrarot to make heavy; 
gratis, heavy; It. q7'ai(ire\ Sp. agTaviar,agra~ 
var ; Fr. grerer ; Dut. grieven.) (i. gribyed j 

pp. GRIEYINO, GRIEVED.] 

1. To hurt ; to pain ; to afflict ; to wound- 

Hc doth not afllict willingly, nor grieve the children of 
men. Xain. iii. 

2. To hxirt tho feelings of ; to give pain of 
mind to; to make sorrowful. ** Which so 

- grieved him that he ran mad and died.” Shak. 

3. To lament ; to deplore. “ The beholders 

. . . grieved his destiny,” [r.] Reresby. 

Syn. — See Afflict, Sorrow. 

GRIEVE, V. n. To feel pain or regret ; to mourn ; 
to sorrow; to lament; — followed by at or by 
for. Do you not grieve at this ? ” Shak. 

Nor joy norgrierc too muchybr things beyond our care. 

Dryden. 

Syn. — To grieve is an inward act, and 1 i6h in the 
mind ; to mourn is an outward act, and displays itself 
by some external mark ; to lament is a transitory act 
or fueling. Grieve inwardly ; mourn outwardly ; la- 
ment aloud. Silent grief ur mourning ; loud lamenta'* 
tion, 

GRIEV'jgJR, n. He who, or that which, grieves. 

GRtEV'ING-LY, ad. In sorrow; sorrowfully. Shak. 

GRIEV'OIJS (grS'vufi), a, [L. gravis, heavy. “ 
From grieve. — See Grieve.] 

1. Causing grief, uneasiness, or distress; 

hard to be borne ; afflictive ; painful. ** A great 
but gyievous truth.” Wedts. 

To the ilesh, as the apostle himself grantotlu all afftiotion 
Is naturally grievous. Booker. 

2. Atrocious; heavy; heinous. 

It was a grievous fruit, 

And grievously hath Csasar answered it. Shak. 

3. Expressing great uneasiness. “ Qnevotts 

complaints.” Clarendon. 

4. Vexatious ; provoking ; irritating. **Griev- 

0743 words stir up anger.” xv. I. 

5. Destructive; baneful; calamitous; trouble- 
some. “ A gri&vom whirlwind.” Jer. xxiii. 13. 

0yTu— ^ Troublesome. 

GRliV'Olja-LY, ad. In a grievous manner. 
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GSIEV'oyS-NESS, n, 1. The quality of being 
grievous ; oppressiveness ; oppression. 

2. Sorrow; pain; calamity; affliction; dis- 
tress, The ffHevozesnessof 'war/* Isa, xxi. 15, 
S, Atrociousness ; enormity ; wickedness. 
“ Grrzevousitess of sinners.** £u?’ion. 


GRTF fin, I [Gr, ; L. ^ 

GRIF'FON, ) gnjph\is\lt.(jrif- A 

fojmiffone; Sp, gnfo ; Pr. 
grtjfon. —DvA. griff oen ; Ger. 
greif.l A fabulous animal of 
antiquity, usually represent- 
ed with the body and feet of 
a lion, and the head and wings of an eagle or 
a vulture, signifying the union of strength with 
agility. 

The figures of ffnjSHnB wore frequently used as ornament's 
in ^ orks of art. Fair/tolt. 

GRIF'FJN— LIKE, a. Resembling a griffin. Milton, 

GRlGf n. 1. A small eel ; the sand-eel. Waiton. 

2. Health. [Local, Eng.] Grose, 

,As mernf as a a proverbial expression, cor- 

rupted from “ as merry as a Greek , the Greeks being 
proverbially spoken of by the Romans as fond of good 
living and free potations. J^ares, Richardson, 

GRIll, V, a, [Fr. griller ; grille, a grate ; gril, a 
gridiron ; L. cratlculat a small gridiron.] 

1 . To broil on a gridiron. Cotgrave, 

2 . To cause to snake ; to terrify. Clarke, 
t GRILL, a, [It may be formed from grisly. Rich- 

ardson . — See Grisly.] Causing to shake 
through cold. Chaucer, 

GRILL, n, A very small fish. Crahh. 

GRfL-LADE^ [gril-lad', S. W. P. Sm.\ gril'lad, 
Ja.'], n. [Tr.-y-See Grill, a.] Anything 
broiled on a gridiron. Johnson, 

GRIL'LA^E, n. [Fr.] A railing' — a range of 
sleepers or cross-beams supporting a platform 
or structure on marshy grounds. Francis, 

GRILLE, n, [Fr.] An iron grate or railing; a 
grating. Clarke, 

fGRlL'LF, 1 ?. a. To harass; to worry ; to hurt. 

We Vo onlhetl all at Tomple-Bar. Jludihras, 

GRTlse, n, A salmon not fully grown ; the name 
for a salmon till it has spawned once. Yan'cll, 
GRIm, a, [A. S, grim \ Hut. grimmig ; Ger. 
gnmm\ Han. grim, ugly; grum, cruel; Icel. 
grm%mr\ gr\jm\ ^.grimmi, — It. grimo, 
morose ; Sp. grima, fright.] 

1. Having an appearance of terror ; horrible ; 
hideous; ferocious; frightful; surly; grum. 

Gi vn Saturn yet remains 

Bound in those gloomy caves with aduinuntino chains. 

Drayton. 

What if the breath that kindled those onn* iires, 

A-woked, should blo\v them into seven-fold nigc ^ Milton. 

2 . Ugly; ill-looking; stern; ghastly. 

Venus was like her mother; ibr her fhtlier is but gnm. Shak. 

GRI-mACB', n, [Fr,, from the root of onw.] 

1. A distortion of the countenance from habit, 
affectation, or insolence. 

The French nation is addicted to flrrinjocfi. Spectator. 

The dull grimace of scolding age. Cboyier, 

2. An air of affectation. 

Vice in a vizard, to avoid grimace. 

Allows all freedom but to see the face, QranviUe. 

GRI-MACE', v,n. To distort the countenance; 
to assume affected airs. MaHmeau, 

GRI-MACED', a. Historted; having a crabbed 
look. Wright. 

GRI-mAl^KJN, n, [Fr. gris, gray, and Eng, mal 
Atw, a dim. of Maria, kikinner. — Grey-malkin, 
a name for a fiend, supposed to resemble a grew 
. cat. Nares.1 An old cat, Swift. 

GRIaIB, V. a. [A. S. hrum, hryme, soot ; Icel. 
M'm.] [i. GllIMBD ; griming, GlilMRD.l To 
dirt ; to sully deeply ; to soil ; to begrime. »hak. 

grime, n. Dirt deeply insinuated. Skak. 

GRIM'-PACED (-fast), a. Having a stem coun- 
tenance ; grim-visaged. The grim faced god 

of war.** Mir. for Mag, 

GRIM'-GRIn-NING, a. Grinning horribly, 
grinning ghost.** Shak. 


GRIm'LY, a. Having a hideous look ; grim. 

In glided MaKiaret’s irrtmhf ^oat, . 

And stood at Wilham’s feet. Mauet. 

GRIM'LY, fld. 1. Horribly; hideously. 

2. Gloomily; sternly. 

GRIm'MER, «■ A large pond: — a hinge. [Lo- 
cal, England.] JiaLliwcll. Clarke, 

GRIM'NESS, n. Horror; frightfulness. “The 
grimness of her visage,** Bp. King. 

fGRIM'SJR, n, A person proud in office. Burton, 

GRIM'-Vi§-A^ED (-Vi 2 -ajd), a. Grim-faced. 

Grrm-'ciiaged war.** Shak, 

GRI'MY, a. 1. Having grime ; dirty ; sooty. 
“ Grhny coal.** More. 

2. Grim; frightful. “Stem,^Wwtylook.**3/orfi. 

GRIN, ^J. n. [A. S. grennian, grinnian ; Dut. gry- 
7ien ; Ger. grehien ; Dan. gAne ; Svf. grina. — L. 
ringor, to show the teeth ; It. digngnare.l [ 2 . 
GRINNED ; pp. GRINNING, GRINNED.] To set 
the teeth together and withdraw the lips, as in 
mirth, anger, or anguish ; to show the teeth. 

What valor -were it, when a cur doth tgrin, 

For one to thrust his hand between lus teeth, 

Whon he might spurn him with his loot away? Shak. 

Fools gnn on fbols, and Stoic-hke support, 

Without one sigh« the pleasures of a court, Toung. 

GRIN, n. The act of grinning, or closing the 
teeth and showing them. 

Tlio lion' mi dni-Mi touetlu- on each side of his 

face, that he isiuiw t d t* enti teeth a: a <// in. Addison. 

t GRlN, 91. [A. S. grin.] A snare ; a trap ; a ^n. 

And like a bird that hasteth to his grtn. Chancer. 

GRIND, V. a. [Goth, grind ; A. S. grindan ; Frs. 
gy'unen, to gi ind . — Hut. gritizm, to hiuise ; Ger. 
grand, gravel ; Dan. grymd, grit or gritty ; 
grytte, to grind or bruise by a mill. — “It ap- 
pears to be allied to A. S. rendan, krendan ; Ir. 
rannan, raimaini ; W. rhannu ; Bret, ranna ; to 
divide.** Bosmorthl^ p. ground ; pp. grind- 
ing, GROUND.] 

1 . To reduce to powder or small fragments or 
particles by friction ; to comminute by attrition ; 
to triturate ; to pulverize. 

The people ground the manna in mills. Fim. xi. 8. 

Fierce ianiine is jour lot fiir this misdeed, 

Rt‘dueed to qnna the plates on which > ou fVed. Drj/den. 

2. To rub one against another ; to grate. 

[He] ’Ran to grxwl 

nis grated teeth for great disdain, Sjienser. 

3. To sharpen or smooth by rubbing; to rub 
to an edge or point. 

I have ground the axe myself. Shak. 

4. To oppress ; to harass ; to persecute. 

No Raiufril ofHce eives him the oretenco 

To grmd the subject or defraud tlie prince. Dryden. 

GRIND, V, n, 1. To perform the act of grinding ; 
to turn a mill. 

Fettered they send thee 
Into the common prison, there to grind 
Among the slaves and asses. MiUort. 

2. To be rubbed together as in the operation 

of grinding. Wright* 

3. To be ground, made smooth, or sha^^ened. 

GRIND 'e:R, n, 1. One who grinds. 

2. The instrument of grinding, “ The grind- 
er's nether stone.** Bandm, 

3. One of the double or molar teeth that 
serves to grind the food ; a jaw-tooth. 

Horb-eating aiumals . . . have strong grinders. ArbfuJtlmot. 

GRlND'jeiR-Y~wARB'IIodSB, w. A shop where 
the materials and tools for shoemakers and 

V other workers in leather arc kept for sale ; — 
called in the XJ- S. a finding-store. Simmonds, 


IT'. P. J, E, F. Ja, K . ; grind 'stSn, commonhf, 
grin'stun, S?wor^], n. \jgrind and stone,] A rir^ 
cular sandstone for sharpening tools. 

To hold the nose to the grindstone, to retain in servi- 
tude ; to oppress. “ lie would elude them and tell 
them they niialit be ashamed, for lack of courage, to 
suffer the Lacedtemonians to hold their noses to the 
grindstone.'*'* J^orth*s PlutaHh, 

\ GRIN'N^R, n. One who grins. Addison. 

I GRIn'NING, p. a. Drawing aside the lips so as 
to show the teeth ; making grins. 

GRiN'N}NG-LY, ad. In a grinning manner. 

GRIP, n. 1. [A. S.grcsp.] A little ditch. Ray. 

2. [See Gripe.] Power of griping ; a grasp ; 
a gripe ; a clutch. [Vulgar.] W7'ig/it. 

GRIP, V. a. 1. To cut into ditches or furrows ; to 
drain ; to trench. Holloway. 

2. To grasp by the hand ; to gripe. Brockett. 

GRIP* ? n, [L. g9'yps. — See Griffin.] The 

GRIPE, > fabulous animal called the griffin. Shak. 

GRIPE, r. a. [Goth, greipan ; A. S. gripan ; Duf- 
grypen , Ger. wreifen ; Dan. gribe ; Icel. greipa ; 
Sw, gripa. — xr. gripper. — Gr. yptiretu, ypnri^io, 
to fish; ypiirof, a fishing-net. — Heb. t)^5.] [»• 

GRIPED ; pp. GRIPING, GRIPED.] 

1. To lay hold of ; to hold tight or close ; to 
grasp ; to clutch ; to clasp ; to squeeze ; to pinch. 

He that speaks doth gripe the hearer’s wrist. Shah, 
Their left hand gi ijtes their bucklers in the ascent. Dryden, 

2. To ^ivc pain to ; to pain ; to afflict. 

“ Giief gripes my heart.** Stafford. 

3. To cause to be pained in the bow’els. 

Thus, full of counsel, to the den she went, 

Cfnjyed all tlie way. Dryd&n. 

GRIPE, n.n. 1. To feel the colic. Locke. 

2, To obtain money meanly ; to be covetous 

or miscily ; to pinch. Fell. 

3. {Naiit.) To bring a ship’s head up to the 
wind ; to tend to come up into the wand. 

_A. ‘"’’d to ^r***'*^ v.’ho’' i** to -r" wm*’- 

■waid I - 1'» ' • I » "'“i '■ j wl« M' -I». lAi m'. »wi’''l 
on*! TM >'' < hid. 

GRIPE, n. 1. Seizure with the hand or paw; 
grasp; hold; clutch; squeeze. 

A barren seentre in my gripe. 

Thence to be wrenched with an un lineal hand. Shak, 
Fired with this thought, at once he stiamed the brcaRt, 

*Ti 8 true the hardened breast resists tlie ifnpe. Dryden, 


GRIM'-LOOKED (-Ifikt), a. Having a pirn or 
dismal aspect. “ 0 grim-looked night I Shak. 


3. Oppressing; harassing; oppressive. 

GRlNn'lNG-LY, ad. With oppression or cruelty ; 
harassingly.' Qu. Rev, 

GRIND 'JNG-SLIP, n. A kind of oil-stone; — a 
hone. Simmonds. \ 

tGRlNHLE-STONB, n, A grindstone. “That 
turn round like grindle-stones,** B, Jomon. 

GRInd'L^T, n. A small drain or ditch, CretFb, 
GRIND'STONE, or GRIND'STONB [grtnd'stOn, S. 


2 . Oppression; crushing power. 

I take my cause 

Out of the gripes of cruel men Shnk. 

3. Affliction; extreme distress. gnpes 

of smarting poveity.’* Otway, 

4. A lever to press against a wheel to retard 

or stop its motion ; a brake. Franens. 

6 . pi. {Med.) The kind of pain in the bowels 
which accompanies diarrhoea; colic. Flover. 

6 . {Natd.') The fore-foot, or piece of timber, 
wfflich terminate.^ the keel at the fore-end : — 
the compass or sharpness of a ship’s stem under 
water, chiefly towards the bottom of the stem : 
— pi, an assemblage of ropes, dead-eyes, and 
hooks, used to secure the boats upon the deck 
of a ship at sea. Mar. Diet. 

GRiPB'PEN-NY, n. A niggard ; a miser. Mackenzie. 

GRIP'JpR, n. One who gripes. Burton. 

GRIP'ING, n. 1. A grasping or seizure. ^ “ {Sup- 
pose the long griping tires the griper.” Wiseman. 

2, Fain in the bowels ; colic. Swift. 

3. Affliction ; distress, KiUingbeck. 

GRiP'lNG,p. a. 1, Holding fast; grasping, 

2. Afflictive. sorrow.” Mir. for Mag. 

3. Distressing the bowels ; pains.** 

GRlP'lNG-LY, ad. With griping pain or distress. 

GRIPPE, n. [Fr.] Influenza ; catarrh. Walsh. 

t GRiP'PLE, a, [Dim. of gripe.] 

1, Grasping; tenacious. 

On hia ahiald he gripple hold did lay. i^neer, 

2. Greedy ; oppressive ; covetous. 

It ia easy to observe Giat none arc so gripjHe and hard-fisted 
as the chilmess. Dp JJaU. 

t GRjP'PLE-NjBSS, n. Covetousness, Bp. Hall. 

tGRis (grBs), n. [Old Fr. gris (gray), a kind of 
weasel. Cotgrave,] A costly fur, used for ricit 
robes, formerly much esteemed. Cham^» 
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GRYs'— Am-B?R (firts'am-ber), n. Amber.arris. 
“ Crns-ambey steamed.** Milton. 

GRI^E (griz), n. 1. A step ; a stair ; deipree. Shak. 

2. A young swine ; a pig. [Local, Eng.] Todd. 

See Grice, and Greeze. 

GRI^'g-oOs, a. ^yb.ite mottled with black or 
browTi; grizzly. Maunder. 

OHI-^ETTE' {gre-zet'), n. [Ft.] 1. The wife or 
the "daughter of a French tradesman ; a shop-girl. 
She was the handsomest grtiietti} X ever saw, interne. 

2. A common bro\\’n French fabric worn by 
females of the inferior class. Swvnomls. 

GRIs'KIN, 71. [From (7m, or grise, a swine, ToddJ] 
The spine of a hog. I'odd^. 

GBl^'LED (grlz'zlcl), a. See Grizzled. Todd. 

GRIi^'Ll-NESS, 71. The quality of being grisly. 

GRl^'LY (ffrla'lc), a. [A. S. ; agri&an, to 

dread’; Ger. llorrible ; hideous ; 

frightful ; horrid ; dreadful ; grizzly. 

My gi I'iUf countenance made others fly. SJiak. 

Bade htepped tlmse two fair angels, half amazed 
So sudden to behold the grul*} ki ug. J^iUon. 

Ori'ihjf or trnzzbj^ bear^ a larate, fierce Amciicaii bear, 
the coloi of its hair var> mg between gray and black- 
isli-brown ; (Tr^'iU't feror. “ TJio bison contends in 
rain with the grLtln bear.^^ Eng. Cyc. 

GRPSON, 71. [L,] (Zo d.) A South American ani- 
mal resombling the wolverene, or glutton 5 Gulo 
vitfafus. Baird. 

GRi'J^ONtJ [gre^zynz, Jt.\ grTz'i.mz, Eai'nshaiO', 
grS'zSug, 71. pi. [Fr., from gray.] 

1. {Geog.) A canton of Switzerland, in the 

ea.stern Alps ; — so named from the Gray 
League of 1-124, the members of which Avere 
dressed in gray frocks, ^ P. Cm. 

2. The inhabitants of the Swiss canton called 
Grisons. 

"When, in ITJIS, the French armica invaded Switzerland, 
and overturned its ancient confudciatiun, the Gnsons kept 
alooC P. Cyc. 


! GR!z*?-LrN (grtz*§-lln),a. See Gridelin. Temple. 

GRiZ'ZLE, n. [Fr. grisaille \ gris, gray.] A 
mixture of white and black; gray. kShak, 

GRTz'ZLED (griz'zld), a. Interspersed with gray. 
“ Gi'izzled and bay horses.** Zech. n. S. 

GRIZ'ZLY, a. Somewhat gray ; grayish; grisly. 

I^ivini; creatures do change their hoii w-ith .'co tn-n=nc to 
befirra\ and white, aa is seen in men, >01** c 1*11 her, 

Bomu filter , . . m old fiq.uu:rel 8 that turn gt i—ly. Vi'co\. 

GROAN (grdii), V. 71. [A. S. grania7i ; Ger. gra7inent 
greumi ; Dan.^rtW ; Sw.^Wwa. — See Grunt.] 
[2. GROXNED; pjp. GROXNIKO, GROA-NED.] To 
breathe with a deep mnrmuring noise, as in 
pain or distress ; to moan. 

Men groan from out of the city. Joh xxiv. 12 . 

Repenting, and groaning for anguish of spirit. Wi»dom v. 3 . 

GROAN, 7t. 1. An emission of breath, vocal but 
not articulate, occasioned by pain or sorrow ; a 
deep sound or sigh uttered in distress. Di'yden. 

Dire was the tossing, deep the gi oan. Milton. 

2. A hoarse sound. 

Such groans of roaring wind and rain I ne irer 

Rem ember to have hi^rd. Shak. 

GROAN'^JR, n. One who groans. 

t GROAN'FiYl (grSn'fai), a. Sad ; agonizing. 

And gave ... a g7'oa7ifid sound.** Spenser. 

GROAN'ING, n. 1. The act of one who groans ; 
an inarticulate cry of pain or anguish ; lamen- 
tation ; groan. “ The groanmgs of a deadly 
wounded man.*’ Ezek. xxx. 24. 

2. Child-birth, or lying-in. [Local.] Forlnj. 

3- {Hunting.) The cry of a buck. Chambers. 

GROAt (grawt) [graLwt, S. W. P. J. E. F. K. Sin . ; 
grst, Ja.}, n. [Dut. groot ; Ger. ^ Gael, ^roif.] 

1, An old English coin of the value of four 
pence ; first coined by Edward III. Brande. 

Out piece of fonrpence, homir formerly great (oven as great 
as a shilling now is), is called a/// oat. Bathr'a ISnq. Gram. 1033. 
A very large nuautlty of gi oati. was coined In 18^1. Simmonda. 

2. A common term for a small sum. Shak. 


GRiST, n. [A. S. grist ; grmda7i, to grind.] 

1. Com or grain to bo ground, 

A mill . . that never difference kenned 

♦TwiNt (l.ivb tor work and holy fulos for rent. 

But ulw .i> a w rought and ground the neighbors' gnai. 

Jfrotone. 

2. Supply; provision. 

Matter, as wise logicians say, 

por»rio* *• fh-’n 

A’'‘l !■ 1* . !'i 1 ■■ \. ' I.ei, 

-'ll:.; ... *1*1* . II. ^ Sio(ft. 

To bring grist to the mill., to be a source of profit. 

GRYs'TLB (grls^sl), n. [A. S. gristle. — L. crus- 
tuiat a little rind, or crust. SA'inner.'^L. cartU 
logo. Sullivan. — A dim. of grist, i. e. that 
which may be crushed. Richardson.) Carti- 
lage ; a smooth, white, opaline, and solid ani- 
mal substance, highly elastic and compressible, 
but less hard, heavy, and compact than bone , — 
serving to cover and protect the ends of articu- 
lated bones, and entering into the structure of 
several important organs, as the larynx and the 
' trachea. Palmer. 


GROATS (prSLwts), 7i.pl. [See Grit.] Oats that 
have the hulls taken off ; oatmeal ; gnts. Johnson. 

GBOAts'WORTH (grSiwts'wUrtli), 7i. The value 
of a groat. Shertoood. 

GBO'C^IR, n. \Ft. grassier . — See Gross.] Lit- 
erally, a dealer by the gross : — appropriately, a 
dealer in tea, coffee, sugar, spices, fruits, and 
other articles of food for the table. Waits. 

GRO'C^IR-Y, n. 1. A term applied to the commod- 
ities of grocers ; — usually in the plural. 

Many cartloads of wine, grocery, and tobacco. Clarendon. 

2. The shop of a grocer. [XT. S.] Craig. 

GBOG, n. A beverage made of spirituous liquor, 
as rum, gin, &c., diluted with water, commonly 
without sugar. 

Old Admiral Vernon first introilncctl rnm and water as a 
beverage ou board a ship: he used to wear a grogmm cloak 
in foul weather, which gained him the appellation of Old 
Ch og. From him the sailors transferred this name to the 
liquor. Notes bf Quertes. 


GRYST'LV (grls^sl^), a. Cartilaginous ; made of 
gristle.* “ Gristly junctures.** More. 

GKIST'-MILL, ti. A mill for grinding grain ; a 
com-miU ; a grain-mill ; a flour-miU- [U. S.] Holt. 

GRIt, n. [A. S. gyyt, g'rytta, grit, fine flour ; Dut- 
gr^f gort ; Ger. grUtze ; Ban.ororf, gry7 ^ ; Icel- 
gridni Sw, grgt^ grot. — See Grate.] 

1. The coarse part of meal. Johnson. 

2. Oats hulled or coarsely ground; shelled 

oats; groats. Johmon. 

3. Kough, hard particles ; sand ; gravel, 

Heroe the obstructing grit and ri^ive maxL ThUMpe. 

4. A kind of hard sandstone employed for mill- 
stones, grindstones, &c. ; gritstone. SimmoTi^, 

t GRYth, n. [A. S. grith, gryth, peace.] Agree- 
ment; union; concord. Gower. 

GrIt'STONR, 7%, A stone or earth containing 
hard particles 5 grit. Pitkington. 

GrYt'T 1 -n£ss, n. The quality of abounding in 
grit; sandiness. Mortimer. 

GrYt'TY^ Full of hard particles; consisting 
of grit ; sandy. “ Gritty meal.” Horsley. 

t GRfZB, n. A step, — See Qrise. Shak. 


GBOG'— BLOS-SOM, n. A deep-red color on the 
nose or face, occasioned by drinking ardent 
spirits to excess. Wright. 

GR6 G'— DRYnk-BIR, n. One who is in the habit 
of drinking grog. Clarke. 

GR6g^G^ 1R-Y> A place where grog is sold and 
drunk ; a ^og-shop ; a tippling-shop. Jarves. 

GROG'GJ-Nfiss, n. Stiffness in the foot of a horse, 
occasioned by battering the hoof on hard ground : 
— a term applied also to any species of un- 
soundness or weakness in the fore-legs of a! 
horse. Wright. 

GROO'GY, «. 1- Affected by grog; partially in- 
toxicated; tipsy. [Vulgar.] 't’odd. 

2, {Man.) Applied to a horse that bears 
wholly on his heels in trotting. Craig. 

GR6 g'RAM, ?t, [Low L. grossogranus, of a coarse 
texture ; It. grosagrana ; Fr. gros-grain,’) 

1. Stuff woven with a large woof and a rough 
pile; — written also grogeram, and grogran. 

’T was madam ia her grggrem gown. Bsotfu 

2. A fabric of silk and mohair : — also a spe- 
cies of strong silk. Birrmonds, 

GROg'-SHOPj n. A place where grog or rum is 
sold by retail ; a dram-shop. Murray, 


GROIN, n. 1. [Sw. gren ; grena, to divide, Se 
renius. Richardson.) The depression between 
the belly and the thigh. 

The fatal dart arrives, 
T.n-flpwo**!**" Vicvi''- drives, 

V i«i.' : : , .!■ 'i i' I. M « "cvi . - ' / ',i. . Dryden, 

2. {Arch.) The line made by the intorsection 

of two arches which cross each other at any 
angle. Bi'andc. 

3. {Enginee7i7tg.) A breakwater to retain 

sand or mud thrown up by the tide. Francis. 

4. f IFx.grom.) The snout of a hog. Chaucer. 

i*GR5YN, 'V. n. [A. S. granian. — See Groan.] 
To grumble ; to growl ; to grunt, Ohauca*. 

GRdiNED, <z. Haring a groin or groins. Groined 
arches.’* Britt07i. 


GROM ILL, ) A perennial plant of the 

GROM'WELL, ) genus Lifhospet nnitii i — callec] 
also graymill, and gi'ay millet. JLoudo7i 

GR6M'M^;T, n. [Fr. goiirmette.) {Natit.) A sort 
of small ring or wreath, formed of the strand of 
a rope, used to fasten the upper edge of a sail 
to its stay, and for other purposes. Falco7ie7\ 

GRO-NLV'^e-NiSTS, n. pi. {Eccl. Hist.) A sub- 
division of the sect of Anabaptists. Brande. 

GRdoM, n. [Dut. grom, a boy. — Goth, dr A. S. 
gwna, a man. — See Bridegroom. — Dr, Jatnie- 
S071 considers the r as existing only in the Eng, 
^ Scot, grotne, or grootn.) 

1. A boy or young man ; a waiter ; a servant; 

— especially, in mo'clern use, one who takes, care 
of horses ; a stable-servant. Bmart, 

Death is but a mronm 

Which brings a taper to the outward room. Dome, 

2. A term used to designate several officers 
of the royal household ; as, “ Groom in wait- 
ing’*; “ Groom of the stole,’* &c. Bimide. 

3. A man newly married, or about to be mar. 
ried ; a bridegroom. 

The brides arc waked, their grooms are dressed, JOryden 

GR66 m, V. a. To take care of, as horses. Layai'd. 

tGR66M'-PdR-TJ6:R, 71, An officer in the court 
of the sovereign of England who had the direc- 
tion of the games. Warburton. 

GR66 m§'MAN, n. One who attends a bride- 
groom at his wedding. [U. S.] 

GROOVE, V, a. [See Grave.] p. grooved ; jtp. 
GROOVING, GROOVED.] To cut iiito channels 
or grooves ; to hollow. Pemiunt. 

GRddVE, 71, 1. A furrow or channel cut with a 
tool ; a sunken rectangular channel. Moxon. 

2. A shaft or pit in mines. Boyk. 

GRddV ED, p. a. Furrowed ; channelled. 

Gr 66 V'^R, n. One who grooves ; a minor. Grose, 

GROPE, b. n, [A, S, grapian, gropian', ge and 
rapian, to reap, to gather; D'ut. 7*apen, — vSee 
Gripe.] [?. groped; pp. groping, groped.] 

1 . t To use the hands ; to fcoL 

Hands they have, and they shall not gropf, 

ps, cxili, 7, mckm's 7>'an9, 

2. To feel, as in the dark ; to feel or move where 
one cannot see; — to attempt any thing blindly. 

We ffrofic for the wall like the blind, and we as if we 

had uo eyes. iua, llx. 10. 


GROPE, w. a. 1. fTo gripe ; to grasp. Rogers, 
2. To search by feeling in the dark. 

They have left our endoavors to grope them out bytwi- 
bght. Broiune. 

GRdP'^lR, n. One who gropes. 

GROP^ING-LY, ad. In a groping manner. 

GRQ-RoY’lItb, 7i. [Groroi, a town in France, and 
astoue.l (AiiVi.) Barthy manganese, occur- 
ring in roundish masses, of a brownish *-black 
color and reddish-brown streak ; wad, JGana, 

GROS^bSak, n. See Grossbeak. Pennant, 

GRdsgR'Ehr, n. [Ger.] A German money of 
account j the 24th part of a rix-dollar. Crabb, 
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GROUl^I>-NUT 


4. Shameful ; unseemly ; unmeet ; unfit ; im- 
becoming ; enormous. “ Gross idolatry.** Bp, 
Horsley, “ G^'oss iniquity.’* HooJcer, 

6. Bull; stupid; stolid. 

Tell her of things which no gross ear can hear. Milton, 

6. Great ; palpable. ** A gross mistake,** 
Smalndge, “ So gi'oss the cheat.** Young, 

7. Taking in the whole ; having no deduction 
or abatement; whole; total; as, “The gross 
sum ’* ; “ The gross weight.** 

8. {Law,) Absolute ; entire ; not depending 

on another. Boutier, 

Gross adoentv.re, (Law,) a maritime law, or bottom- 
ry ; — so called because the lender exposes his money 
to the perils of the sea, and rontiilmU', to tlio gross 
or general averace. Souvier, Gross weighty the total 
weight of merchandise, with the bag, box, or other 
vessel coiitaimng it, from which are to be deducted 
tare and tret. 


GROSS, ti, 1. The main mass or body ; the chief 
part; the bulk. “The gt'oss of the enemy.” 
“ The c/ross of the people.’* Addison, 

2. The sum total ; the whole. 

I cannot instantly raise up the gross 

Of full three thousand ducats. Shdk. 

3. The number of twelve dozen. Locke, 

Ji p’sat ^ross, twelve gross, or a hundred and forty- 

four dozen. — .tfdrowMii m gross^ (^Law.) an advowson 
belonging to a person, and not to a manor. Mourner , — 
Conuuon in gross ^ or at large, {Law,) common neither 
appendant nor appurtenant to land, but annexed to a 
man’s person. — ViUam (or aiUeiu) lu gross, {Eng, 
Lam,) a villain who was annexed ro the person of the 
lord, and transferable by deed from one owner to i 

another. Btackstone, ' 


OROSS'BBAK, n, [gross 
and beakJ] (Omit/i,) 
A biid of several spe- 
cies, belonging to the 
family FrmgillidcB, or 
finches, having a bill 
convex above and very 
thick at the base; — 
written also grosbeak, 
YarreU, 



GRoss'—FliD, a, Fed or supported grossly or by 
gross food. Sarage, 

GROSS'-HfiAD-^lD, a. Stupid; dull; stolid; 
blockish ; thick-skulled, Milton. 


GROS-Sl-Fl-OA'TrgN, 71, [Eng. gross, and L. 
facio, to 

1. Afi: . 1 igoni'. kifg thuk. Oqilme, 

2. {Boi ) \ .I'uilh \ t-) •'« ‘"-welling of 

the ovai\ s »u‘i A’lrni'jii'iui. Henslow, 

GROSS'LY, ad. In a gross manner ; coarsely : 
— greatly ; enormously : — shamefully. 


GROSS 'NgSS, n. 1. Quality of being gross; 
bulkiness ; greatness ; fatness ; corpulence. 

2. Coarseness ; density ; thickness. 


Then all this earthly gronstnuiss quit, 

Attired with stars, we shall for ever sit. 

Triumphing over Dcatlx, and Chance, and thee, 0 Time. 

Milton, 


3. Want of delicacy or refinement ; coarseness 
of mind or manners ; vulgarity. “ The gross- 
ness and pollution of their ideas.” Warhu7'ton. 


OR6S-SU^lJ'CE-JE, 71. pi, {Hot.) An order of 
exogenous plants, comprehending the goose- 
berry and currant. P. Cyc. 


GROS-SU-LA^CKOOS (-shys), a. Belonging to the 
order Grossulaceee, or gooseberry family, Wright, 


GR6S'sy-IiAR, n, (Min.) A mineral of the garnet 
kind, so named from its green color. Phillips, 

GR6s'Sy-L^R, a, \Yx. grosdlle, a gooseberry.] 
Like a gooseberry. S^mart. 

GR6ii-SU-LjL’RJ-4, n, {Min,) A green garnet; 
grossular ; grossularite. Brands, 

GRdS'sn-LA-RITE, n, (A/m.) The asparagus- 
green ‘variety of the dodecahedral garnet; — 
found in Siberia. Craig, 

GRriS'Sy-IilNE, n. [Fr. groseilU, a gooseberry.] 
{Chem,') The name given to a pocuhar jirmciple 
obtained from gooseberries and other aoid fruits, 
forming the basis of jelly. Oraig, 


GR6t, n. [A. S. grwt\ But. grot\ Ger. ^ Ban. 
groUe, — It. groUa\ Sp. gruia\ Fr. grotte , — 
Gr. KfiiTrri?; Kpiiffrw, to conceal; L. orypta,) A 
cave ; a cavern ; a grotto. 

Umbraiseous grots and caves. M&tm, 


GRO-T:fiSCltJE' (grq-tSak'), a. pt. grottesco ; Sp. 
grutesco ; Fr. grotesque.^ Oddly formed ; fanci- 
ful ; absurd ; fantastic ; wild ; unnatural. j 

With thicket overgrown, grotesque and wild. MUton. 

jg®=* The term is said to have originated in Italy, 
upon the discovery of some whimsically designed 
paiiitiiiga m the grottos or artidcial caves of Roman 
houses. Fairholt. 

GRO-TESQ,UE', n. Something w’himsical, wild, or 
odd in the graphic arts ; a wild design. 

Farce is that in poetry which grotesque is in a picture. Dryden. 

GRQ-TESaUE'LY, ad. In a grotesque manner. 

GRQ-TESQ,UE'N^SS, 7i. The quality of being 
grotesque or oddly formed. Ed, Rev, 

GRO'TIAN (gro'slian), a. Relating to Grotius ; 
latitudinarian. Coleridge. 

GROT'T A, n, [It.] A cavern. — See Ghotto. Bacon. 

GROT'TO, 71. \ pi. GR6T'r5§. [It. grotta\ Sp, 
gi'Kia ; Fr. grotte. — See GkotI] 

1. A large cave or cavern in a mountain or 
rock ; a grot. 

Zoroaster consecrated a round grotto, such as nature had 
formed it, adorned with flowers, to Mithras. Bohngbroke, 

2. An artificial cavern, decorated with rock- 

works, shells, &c., constructed for coolness and 
pleasure. Francis, 

Syn. — See Cave. 

GROt'TO— WORK (-wUrk), n. Ornamental work 
in imitation of a ^otto. Coirpe7\ 

GROX^ND, n, [Goth, grmidzts; A. S., Ger., Ban., 

<S)* Sw. orivnd ; But. qrond ; Russ, gi'unt?^ 

1. The surface of land ; the crust of the earth ; 
soil; earth; loam; mould:— the earth as dis- 
tinguished from air or from water. 

Wo *p«rrcr‘^us globe into gio^md 

V . o» 1 1 * I i- nter; again, we never 

i • I » » . 1 .' • u . 1 • . » - y.' • ” Johnson, 

There was dew upon aU the ground. Jiidg. vi. 30. 

Dagon was fliUen on his face to the ground. 1 Satu, v. 4. 

2. Region ; territory ; country" ; land. 

The bi ook th.\t parts 

Egj'pt fiom Syrian gi omU, Milton. 

3. Land occupied ; estate ; possession. 

Thy next design is on thy neighbor’s grounds, Drj/den, 

4. t Depth ; bottom. “ In the gymind of the 

sea.” Lth. Fesf, 

5. That on which any thing may stand or rest, 
or be raised or transacted; that from which any 
thing may rise or originate ; foundation ; sup- 
port ; — so applied chiefly in a figurative sense. 

The main grounds and principles upon which ho buildcth. 

The grounds of our quarrel with France hod received no 
manner of addition. Hwift, 

6. t The pit of a play-house. 

The understanding gentlemen o’ the ground hero asked 
my judgment. Ji.Jonson. 

7 . t The foil to set a thing off. 

Like bright metal on a sullen ground. Shade. 

8. {Mm.) A species of composition the bass 

of which consists of a few measures constantly 
repeated ; — the plain-song. I Farjicr. 

9. {Manufactures.) The principal color, to 

which all the others are considered as or- 
namental. “ An orange ground with blue fig- 
ures.” 17rc. 

10. {Etching.) A composition for covering 

the plate to be etched, so as to prevent the ni- 
tric acid from eating the metal except where 
the composition has been removed with the 
point of the etching-needle. Jamieson. 

11. {Painty The first layer of color which is 

put upon the canvas ; — in a finished picture, 
the scenery around the principal obiccts, — 
that part nearest the eye being called the ,/brd- 
ground, and the more distant parts the back- 
ground. Francis. 

12. {Sculp.) The fiat surface from which the 
figures rise ; — said of a work in relief- Fairholt, 

13. pi. Lees or sediment ; dregs. “ The 

grounds of strong beer.” Sharp. 

14. pi. {Joinery.) Pieces of wood fluvsh with 

the plastering, to which mouldings and other 
finishings are attached. Weak, 

To gain, to gather, or to get, ground, to get nearer ; to 
advance: — to prevail ; to become more gcnoral.— To 
give ground, to recede ; to retire ; to retreat.— To lose 
ground, to bo forced to recede or retire: — to become 
JesB provaleiU. — To stand, ond^s ground, to remain 
firm. Swift* 

Syn.— tJoo Foundation, Lan0. 


GRoteD, V, a, [f. GROUNDED ; pp. GROUNDING, 
GROUNDED.] 

1. To place or set on the ground ; as, “ The 
soldiers ground their arms.” 

2. To nx, as on a foundation ; to fix or set, as 
upon a cause, reason, or principle ; to found ; 
to rest ; to base. 

Wisdom grouAdeth her laws upon an infallible rule of 
comparison. Hooker, 

Syn. — See Found. 

GROUND, x>. n. To strike the bottom or the 
ground, and remain fixed, as a vessel. Sma7't, 

GROUND, i. &p. from grind. See Grind. 

GRotxND'A^^E, n, {Mar. Law.) A custom or pay- 
ment for the ground or berth occupied by a 
ship while in port. Bouvier, 

GRO'O’ND’-AN-GLING, n. The act of fishing with- 
out a float, with a bullet placed a few inches 
from the hook* Wright, 

GRQund'— ASH, n. A sapling of ash taken from 
the ground ; a young shoot from the stump of 
an ash-tree, Moitiiner, 

GR5tJND*— BAI-LIFF, n, {Mmhig.) A superin- 
tendent of mines. Si7ntno7ids. 

GRot^ND’-BAIT, n. A bait thrown to the bottom 
of the water to attract fish. Walt07i, 

GR5x)ND*— BASS, n. {Mus.) A bass of a very few 
bars, continually repeated : — a fundamental or 
radical bass. Dwight. 

GR6ijND'-OHER-RY, n. (Ro^.) An American 
annual plant ; Pliysealis viscosa. Farm, Ency, 

GR6UND'-CUCK'66, 71. {Oimith.) A bird of the 
sub-family Coccyzince. Gray, 

GRotoD'ED-LY, ad. Upon firm principles. Bale. 

GROUND*— FLOOR, 7%. The lower floor of a house. 

Pope. 

GROt^ND*— QRO, n. Ice formed under peculiar 
circumstances at the bottom of running water ; 
ground ice ; bottom ice ; anchor ice. B7’a7ide. 

ORdUND^-IlOG, n, {Zobl.) 1. An American 
quadruped of the marmot family; the w’ood- 
chuck ; Arct07mjs monax. Audubon, 

2. A South African insectivorous animal, 
which buirows in the ground, and bears the 
general ajipearance of a small, short-logged 
pig; 07'ycieropiis capensis. Fng. Cyc, 

GROUND'- 1- VY (ground 'I- vc), n. {Bot.) A creep- 
ing, herbacoo’us plant of the genus Ghchoma', 
— called also alehoof, CunhooJ, vaidgill. Loudon, 

GROi&ND*-J0tST, {Carp.) A joist resting upon 

sleepers laid on the groinid, or on bricks, &c. iFr. 

GR5i)ND*LESS, Or. Wanting ground ; unfounded ; 
ungrounded. “ G7'ou7}dless fear.” Prior 

GROUND' L^SS-LY, ad. Without reason ; with 
out cause ; causelessly. Pope. 

GRC<JND*L?;SS-Ni:SS, n. Want of just reason. 
“ The grouzidkssness of such an opinion.” Knox. 

GRot>ND*-LrNB, «. {Geom.) The line of inter- 
section of the horizontal and vertical planes of 
projection. Eliot. 

GROiyND'LlNG, n, 1. A fish which keeps at the 
bottom of the water. 

2. One who, in Shakspeare’s time, was accus- 
tomed to take his stand on the ground, or ttoor- 
Icss pit, of the theatre ; one of the vulgar. 

It ofi'onds me to the soul to heararolmfctious.iieriwitf-pated 
fbllow tour a iioHsion to tattorb, to ver> rags, to split tlie ♦♦ars 
of the growuUings. Shiw. 

fGRdlJ^ND'LY, ad. Upon i>rinciples ; solidly; 
thoroughly; coinxdetely, Ascha7n. 

GRGU'ND'— MAIL, 71. A sum paid for the right of 
having a corpse buried in a churchyard. [Scot- 
land.] Jamieson. 

GRcixyND'-NfiST, n. A nest on or in the earth. 
“ [The] lark left his ground-7iesV* MiUon, 

GR0i)nd'-N0t, n, {But.) 1. The European plant 
Buniutn Jkxuosum, and its edible globular root, 
which has an aromatic sweet taste; pig-nut; 
hawk-nut; earth-nut; earth-chestnut. Eny.C’yc. 

2. The American plant Arachis hypogtm, and 
its fruit or nut, which is borne in pods tmder- 
ncath the ground ; earth-nut ; pea-nut. BaartleU, 

3. The American plant Apios Uthcroaa, and its 
nutritious, oval, fleshy tuber; wild-bcan. Gray. 
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4. The American tjlant Aralin trifolia^ or Pa- 
nax trifoliiimy and its pungent, globular root ; 
dwarf ^seng. Gray, Wood. 

GR6UXI>^~6aK, n. A young oak raised from the 
acorn. Mortimer. 

GJldXJXD -PIXE, n. {Bot.) 1. A plant of the genus 
AjHga\ chamcepitys \ — so named from 

its resinous smell, and formerly included in the 
genus Teucrium. Loudon, 

2. The common name applied to the Lycopo- 
dium claratiimf a trailing evergreen often ten 
feet in length, and to the Lycopodium dendroi- 
dtinij or tree club-moss, an elegant little plant 
of a tree-like form, about eight inches in 
height. Gray, Wood. 

GROUXD'-PLAN, «. The representation of the 
divisions of a building on a horizontal surface. 

Simmonds, 

GRdt^ND'-PLANE, n, (Persp.) The plane on 
which objects are supposed to be situated, being 
a tangent to the earth^s surface. Oyilvte, 

GRot^ND'-PL.VTE, «. (Arc/i.) The lower and 
outermost pnrt of a timber building, w’hich re- 
ceives the principal and other posts ; — called 
also groundsill, Harris, 

GR 01 )ND^-PL 0 T, n, 1. The ground on which any 
building is placed. Sidney. 

2. The iehnography of a building ; the plan 
of the ground which a building covers. 

Men skilled in •wi'itoetvro . . rrprht probably form on 
«xxtxil ijromd-idot ol cii'i viiH-alili. uiLiill*. Johnson, 

GRot^ND'-RfiNT, n. Rent paid for ground, — es- 
pecially for ground occupied by a building. “ A 
growid^rent of thirty-five pounds.” Arhutlinot, 

GRQ0nd'-r66m, n, A room on the level with 
the ground. Tatler, 

GR(3teD§, n. pi, Dregs ; lees ; sediment. Smart, 

GRCt^ND'S^IL, n. [A. S. gnmdeswelge.l One of 
the most common annual weeds; ragwort; Se- 
necio vulgans. Eng. Cyc, 

GRQtS-XD'-SlLL, or GRdtoD'SPL, n, [A. S. 
qrutid^ ground, and syl^ a sill.] {Arch.) The 
lowest horizontal timoer on which the exterior 
wall is erected ; ground-plate ; the sill. 

GRQxInd -SW llLL, n. An undulation of the 
ocean, extending deep below the surfaccj caused 
by the continuance of a heavy gale of wind. 

Oround-sivelljt ar<» rapidly transmitted thiough the water, 
sometimes tc> great dibUncos, and even in direct opposition, 
to the wind, until they break acainst a shore, or giadually 
subside in consequence of the firictioii of the water. Bninde, 

GRotlND'-TAC-KLE (grbfind'tak-kl), n. (Naut.) 
A term applied to anchors, warps, springs, &c., 
used in securing a vessel at anchor. Dana. 

GR5t)‘XD'— TIER, n, 1. The lowest tier of casks 
in a vessel’s hold. Simmonds, 

2. The range of boxes in a theatre next to 
the pit. Simmonds, 

GRStlND'WORK (grbflndVark), n. 1. The foun- 
dation, literally or figuratively ; ground ; sub- 
stratum; base; basis. 

2. First principle ; original reason. Spenser. 

The ftroirndvaork of his instruction. Drj/den. 

GRdUP, (grdp), n- [Itgroppo; Sp.grupo; Ft. 
groups. Probably from the root of gripe. — See 
Gripe.] 

1, A number thronged together ; a cluster ; a 
collection. “ This grotm of isles.” Bp. Berkcl^. 

2, {Paint, & Sculp.) An assemblage of sev- 

eral figures with such reMon to each other as 
produces unity of efiect. FairhoU. 

3, (Mas.) A number of notes joined at the 
stems : — an ornament of small notes. Dwight. 

Syn.— See Assembly. 

Gr6up (grdp), V, a. [Fr. gromer,] [u grotxybd ; 
pp. grouping, grouped.] To form into groups ; 
to collect together ; to combine. 

The difficulty lies' in drawing and disposing, or, as the 
painters term it, in groupingy such « multitude of difibrent 
objects. Prior, 

Gr6uP'|NG, n. The art of combining objects 
with a view to picturesque effect. Hamilton. 

The pyramidfll svmngement Is considered the most fkvor 
able in grcmpixig, PmrhoU, 


GROUSE, n, sing. & pi. {Ornith.) The common 
name of birds of the 
sub-family Tetraoni- 
nccy as the wood- 
grouse, or cock of 
the wood, the black- 
grouse, the rufiled- 
grouse, the red- 
grouse, the white- 
grouse, or ptarmigan, 
characterized by 
having short, arched iTet'oo S^oucusox 

bills, legs feathered £c/.'o/ «■> .vrit/cii.-,). 
down to the feet, and a broad, naked, red skin 
over each eye. Gray. Yarrell. Xuttall. 

GRdtJTT, n. [A- S. grut. — See Grit.] 

1. Coarse meal ; pollard. King. 

2. That which purges off ; wort ; sweet liquor. 

Johnson. 

3. A kind of wild apple. Jok7ison. 

4. pi. Grounds ; dre^ ; lees. Holloway. 

5. (^Masonry.) A thin, semi-fiuid mortar com- 

posed of quick-lime with a portion of fine sand, 
which is prepared and poured into the internal 
joints of masonry or brick- work. Francis. 

GRdl^T, r. a. To fill up, as the joints or spaces 
between stones. Loudo7i. 

GRdX^T'ING, n. {Maso7i7'y.) A kind of liquid 
mortar poured over the upper beds throughout 
a course of masonry or brick-work. Tanner, 

fGROUT'NOL, n. A blockhead; a dolt. — See 
Growthead, Todd. 

GROVE, n. [A. S. greef, a grave, a grove ; grafan^ 
to dig. — ‘‘Because they are frequently protected 
by a ditch thrown up around them.” Jimius. — 
“More probably because a grove is cut out, 
hollowed out of a thicket of trees ; it is not the 
thicket itself.” Bichardson^ 

1. An avenue of trees. Smart. 

2. A wood of small size ; a cluster of trees ; 
woodland. “ Field and waving grace Blackmore, 

Syn.— See Forest. 

GROv'EL (grSv'vI), u. n. [Icel. gnix:a% Dan. 
ki'avlex A. S. grafan^ to dig. Jim us. Skinner. 
— See Grave, and Grope.] [f. grovelled; 

pp. GROVELLING, GROVELLED.] 

1. To lie prone ; to creep low on the ground. 

Orovellmgy Uko swine, low on the ground. Chapman. 

2. To be low, abject, or mean. Brooine, 

GRdV'EL-L5R (grlSv'vl-^r), ». One who grovels. 

GROV^ETi-LlNG, a, 1. Lying prone. Chapman. 

2. Mean ; sordid. “ Thoughts . . . low and 
grovelling.^' Addison. 

GRO’ VY, a. Belonging to, or abounding in, groves. 
“ The'se groiyy dwellings.” [r.] Dampier. 

GROW Cj;r5), v. n. [A. S. grouia7i ; Dut. groeyen ; 
Dan. groe ; led. groa ; Sw. yro.] [t. grew ; 

pp. GROWING, GROWN.] 

1. To increase in size, as plants or animals. 

Let both [tlie tares and the wheat] grow together till the 

harvest. Matt. xiii. 30. 

And the child flrrew, and waxed strong in spirit. Luke i. 80. 

2. To vegetate; to sprout; to shoot up; to 
flourish. 

Ho causeth grass to grow for the cattle. Ps. civ. 14. 

3. To increase; to augment; to extend. 

For now I stand as one . . . 

Wlio marks the waxing tide grow wave by wave. Shak, 

4. To advance ; to come forward ; to proceed ; 
to make progress. 

Winter began to grmo fhst on. KnoUea. 

Grow in grace, and in fhe knowledge of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ. 2 Pet. iil. 18. 

6. To come or become by degrees ; to be 

changed gradually from one state to another. 
“ It grows dark.” Shak. 

We may trade, and be busy, and grow poor by it, unless 
we regulate our expenses. Locke. 

To gnm o%t oft to issue or proceed from.— -To /rrow 
upt to advance towards maturity. — To grow togethevt 
$0 come to adhere. 

4^ “ The general idea given by this word is, pro- 
cession or passage from one state to another. It is 
not always increase: fora thing may grow less, as 
well as grow greater.’’ Johnson, 

If Ido proio great, 1 proto less. Shak. 

Syn. — To grow implies the augmentation of a 
thing by the nourishment which It receives ; to m- 
creaset by the addition of a fresh quapti^. Com, 



trees, a child, an animal, &c., grow ; property, wealth, 
and a stream of water increase. To grow is to be 
added to from within ; to increase is to be added to 
from without. 


GROW (gro), V, a. To cause to grow; to raise or 
produce by cultivation. 

They grow some very good tobacco. Campbell. 

The best wheat in England is gtown in this neighborhood. 

Entick. 

Every wav He urges our reluctant will. He (pwws the 
thistle and the sedge, but expects us to raise pic olive and 
the com. T. Martmeau. 

GROW’ AN, n. {Minmg,) A term applied to rock 
and to* decomposed granite. Simmotids. 


GROW’^IR, n. 1. He who, or that which, grows 
or increases in size. “ The quickest grower of 
any kind of elm.” Moi'timer. 

2. One who causes to grow ; a producer ; a 
cultivator. “ The average price of wheat ... to 
the grower." A. Smith. 


GRO W'JNG (grs'jng), n* 1. Increase in size. “ A 
large growing of hair.” Udal. 

2. Progression; advancement. Shak. 


GROW’lNG, p. a. Increasing ; making progress ; 
as, “ A growing plant ” ; “A gi'owing evil.” 

GRtivVL (grbCH), v. n. [FI. § Ger. g7-olk7i.] ft. 
growled; pp. growling, growled.] To 
murmur, or to make a harsh noise, as in anger ; 
to snarl like an angry dog. Pope. 


GRoWl, V, a. To signify by growling. Thomsofi, 


GRoWl, n. A deep snarl, murmur, or harsh 
noise, as of an angry cur. Boswell, 

GRdWl/JgR, 71. He who growls : — an angry cur. 


GROWN (grsii), jo. 8c p. a. from g7*ow. Advanced 
in growth ; being of full stature or size, 

GRdW^E (grbdz), v. n, (A. S. ag7'isany to dread; 
Gcr. gi'gnsen.] To shiver ; to shudder ; to bo 
chill before an ague fit. [Local, Eng.J May, 


GROWTH (grsth), 7i. 1, Act of growing; in- 

crease of size, as in plants ; vegetation. 

Those trees that luivc the slowest grou th ai o, fur thnt i oa- 
Bon , of the lungcbt continuance. Attn hm //. 

2. Increase of stature, as in animals; ad 
vance to maturity. 

They say my son of York 
Has almost ovcrta’eo luiu in h!s g> owth. Shah 

3. Product ; thing produced ; produce. “ The 
native growths of the soil or seas.” Temple, 

>1 had thought, for the honor of our nation, that the 
knight’s tuie was ol English grou th. JJrgdcn, 

4. Increase in number, frequency, extent, or 

prevalence ; as, “ The growth of intemperance ” ; 
“ The g 7 'owth of this disease.” Temple, 

5. Advancement; improvement; progress; 
as, ” The growth of the intellect.” 

Syn. — See Increase. 


t GROWT HEAD, ? [gross t or great, and head: 

t GROWT'NOL, ) ^ gross and 71011 .] 

1, A kind of fish. Amsirorth, 

2. An idle, lazy fellow; a blockhead. Tusser, 

GROb, u. a. [Goth. — See Grave.] [a. 

ORCIJBBD ; pp, GRUBBING, GRUBBED.] To dig 
up ; to destroy by digging ; to root out of the 
ground; to eradicate. 

Forest land, 

From whence the surly ploughman grub$ the wood. Lryden, 


GRt^B, tJ. n. To be occupied in digging ; to be 
employed meanly. Ric/iardson, 

GRtlBy n. 1. A six-footed worm, produced from 
the egg of beetles an insect in the larva state. 

Larvae [of beetles], called grubs, generally provided with 
. six true legs. JIan'ut, 

There is a ddflfcrence between a grub and a butterlly i and 
yet your butterfly was a grtb, Shak. 

2, A short, thick man ; a dwarf. Careio, 

3. Food ; victuals. [Local, vulgar.] Halliwell. 

GROb'-AXB (grSb'liks), n. A tool used in grub- 
bing; a grubbing-hoe. Todd. 

GROb’B^R, n, 1. One who grubs. Todd. 

2. An agricultural instrument having several 
teeth or prongs, and used for stirring the earth 
and freeing it from roots, &c. Farm. Ency. 

GROb'BINQ, n. The operation of diggiiig up trees, 
shrubs, $CG*, by the roots. Pmnmd, 

GR(5b'BING-H6e, n. An instrument for diMplng 
up shrubs^ ; a mattock ; a grub-axe. Whght, 
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f GRtJB'BLE, V, a, [Ger. grifheln. — See Grub, 
and Grabble.] To feel m the dark ; to grope. 

hji'iSf**! pr<'P" hVof’” dni’iTc, 
li -M oiN .1. - 1) .M'C. JDn/den. 

t GRflB'BLE, n. To grope ; to grabble. “The 
soul gnihhles here below.” Hopkim, 

GRUB'— STREET, ». & at. Originally, the name 
of a street (now called MiUofi Street) near Moor- 
fields in London, much inhabited by scribblers 
for the press : — hence used mostly as an adjec- 
tive, to designate a mean literary production, or 
in the sense of mean, low, vile. 

I *d sooner ballads write and Cfn^Hitreet lays. &ay. 

GRUD^^E (grGj), v. a, [Fr. gruger^ to craunch. 
Ski7ine7\ — Gr. ypi)^(a, to grumble. Junius . — 
W. griog^iach . — Probably from the Goth. 
gntdsy loath.] [t. grudged ; pp. grudging, 

GRUDGED.] 

1. To permit or grant with reluctance ; to 
give or take unwillingly ; to begrudge. 

They have gmulged those contnbutiona which have set 
onr country at the head of all the governments of Europe. 

Addison* 

T n* IgAp* .n-K.'pnn cfavG, 

No- 6' ''"i" ' ■' ! ' ■ '> ■' he grave. JDryden. 

2. To envy ; to see with discontent. 

I have often heard the Presbyterians say they did not 
grudge us our employments. Swjt. 

GROd^-E, V- n. 1 . To he unwilling ; to be reluctant. 

You steer betwixt the country and the court, . . . 

Nor grudging give what public needs require. Dryden. 

2. To be envious ; to cherish ill-will. 

Gntdge not one against another, brethren. Jizs. v. 9. 

3. To murmur ; to repine ; to grieve. 

Nor ''r*'''/’*' A’ov® "t t‘'c ruiol pipe 

» M >.'i ' • . ■ 7 ii' • oi thy lip. Seattle. 

4. t To wish in secret. [Low.] Johnson. 

Syn.“See Malice. 

GRfJD^E, w. 1. Reluctance ; disinclination ; un- 
willingness. J3* Jcnison. 

2. Inveterate dislike ; pique ; ill-will ; sullen 
malice ; malevolence. “ Old grudges'* Sidneij, 

3. Envy ; odium ; invidious censure. Johnson. 

4. t Remorse of conscience. Amsworth, 

6 . t A symptom of a disease. Anisworth. 

t GRt^DGE'FtJ’L, a. Grudging ; envious. 

And rail at them with gvudgefvl discontent Spens&r. 


t GRtJD^E'ONi^ (grSj'iniz)> n. pi. Coarse meal ; 
the part oi com which remains after sifting. — 
See Gurgeon. Beau. ^ FI. 

GROd^'^R (grad'j^r), n. One who grudges. 


GROd^'ING, n. 1. Discontent ; envy. South. 

2. Reluctance ; unwillingness, 

Uao hospitality to one another without grudging. 1 JPet iv.9. 

3. A secret inclination, wish, or desire. 

He had a grudgmg still to he a knave. Drjjdm. 

4. A premonitory symptom. “ Some grudge 

ings of thy fever,” Jjryd&n, 

GROd^'ING-LYj gA. Unwillingly 5 reluctantly; 
with discontent or envy. 

GR0'®L, n. [Fr. gruau. — W. grual.’] Food 
made by boiling flour or meal in water. Shah. 

GROPP, a. {J)Mt.grof; Qer.grob; Dan. ^ov; 
Sw. grof. — W. gruff ^ what is fierce. — “Ap- 
parently contracted from geruh ; i. e. the prefix 
ge and ruh, rough.” Lye.j Sour or surly of as- 
pect ; harsh in manners or voice ; rough ; un- 
civil; rugged; rude. Addison^ 

GRtJPP'LY, Gd. In a gruff manner ; harshly. 

GRGpf'NJ^SS, n. Harshness of look, manner, or 
voice; roughness. 


anu-VJV'JB, n.pL [L. 
g/^, gruis, a crane.] 

(Omith.) A sub- 
family of birds of 
the order Grallce 
and family Ardddm ; 
cranes. Gray. 

GR&M, a. [A. S. yeo- 
war, geomre^ grum. 

— Dan,^m», cruel; 

Sw. grym^ cruel. — See Grim.] 

1 . Sour ; surly ; severe ; grim ; morose ; glum ; 
sullen; crabbed; acrimonious. 

I ftmnd Sir Thomtui L<*, who waa very grvmi end we hed 
very little digeouree. CUxrtndom. 



Qrus ednerea. 


2 . Deep in the throat, as a sound ; guttural ; 
rumbling. Wi'igkt. 

GROM'BLE (grum'bl), v. n. [A. S. geomrian^ to 
grieve. — Fr. grommeler. — W- grymiala^ grteg- 
7iaehf to grumble. — Dut. groinmen^ grotnmelm, 
— Probably from ge and rommelenl to rumble. 
Skinner. — See Rumble.] [/. grumbled ; pp. 

GRUMBLING, GRUMBLED.] 

1 . To murmur with discontent ; to complain ; 
to find fault. 

li’ Avare, not nsiiiff half his store. 

Still grunibJes thathe has no more. Prior. 

2 . To growl ; to gnarl ; to snarl. “ The lion 

. . . grumbles o’er his prey.” Dryden, 

3. To rumble ; to make a hoarse rattle. 

Like a storm, 

That gathers black upon the frowning sky, 

And gt lunhlss m the w^ind. Rowe. 

GRtlM'BL^IR, n. One who grumbles ; amurmurer. 

GRCm'BLING, w, A murmuring through discon- 
tent; a finding fault ; complaint. Ludlow. 

GROM'BLJNG,^. a. Finding fault ; complaining; 
murmuring, “ A grumblmg groom.” Shak. 

GRtJM'BLING-LY, Discontentedly; souily. 

GRt!lME (grtSm), n. [L. grumus ; It. ^ Sp. grunio ; 
Ft. grumeau.] A thick, viscid consistence of a 
fluid ; a clot, as of blood. Quincy. 

GRCM'LY, ad. In a grum manner ; sullenly. 

! GrOm'MJPT, n. See Grommet. 

GRtJM'N^SS, n. The quality of being grum; 
sourness; severity; harshness. Ash. 

GRTJ-MOSE' (129), a. [It. % Sp. gru7noso.'] Clotted ; 

I concreted; grumous. Scott. 

GRfl'MOUS, a. 1. Thick ; clotted. “ The blood, 
when let, was . . . grumous.” ArhufJmot. 

2 . {Bot.) Clubb'ed; knotted; contracted at 
intervals into knots. Loudo7i. 

GRfT'MOUS-NfiSS, n. The state of being con- 
creted. “ of the blood.” }Vise7iia7i. 

GRtJM'P{-LY, ad. Surlily ; gruffly. Mt's. Butler. 

GRUm'PV^ Surly ; angry ; gruff ; morose ; 
glum ; "grum. [Local, Eng.] HaUov>ay, 

GRttN'D^iL, n. (Ich.) The groundling. Todd. 

GRUn'S^JL, n. Groundsel. Milto7i. 

GRt5rNT, V. n. [A. S. gpman ; Ger. gru?izen ; Dan. 
gry7ite, — L. grunnio ; It. gropiire ; Sp, gnehir ; 
Fr. grognir ; Gr. yf»P, a grunt ; to grunt. 

— “ Grimt seemn to be the same word as groa7%. 
or formed upon its past p. grant.” Richardson.) 
p. GRUNTED ; pp. GRUNTING, GRUNTED.] To 
murmur or make a noise, as a hog. Shak. Tickell. 

GRtJNT, n. L The noise of a hog. “ The grunts 
of bristled boars.” 'D^'yden. 

2. (/cA.) A kind of fish; a species of the 
genus Bcemulon. [West Indies.] Sbnmonds. 

GRtJNT^^IR, n. 1 . One that grunts ; a hog ; a pig. 

2 . A kind of fish ; grunt. Ai7iswo7th. 

8 . An iron rod, bent like a hook, used by iron- 
founders. Simmonds, 

GRO’NT'ING, n. The noise of swine. Gay. 

GRONT'ING-LY, ad. Murmuringly; mutteringly. 

t GRfrN'TLB (grfint'tl), t?. n. To grunt : »-to be 
sulky ; to pout. — See Grunt. 'HallitmU. 

GRflNT'LlNG, n. A young hog;’ a pig. Johnson. 

GRi^St n. [L.] (Omith.) A genus of birds ; the 
crane. Eng. Cyc. 

t GRtS’TCH, u. n. To grudge. WickKffe. 

t GRt^TCH, n. Malice ; ill-will ; grudge. Budibras, 

GR"?, n. [Gr. yp6, a bit.] 

1. A hundredth part of an inch. Locke. 

2 . Any thing very small or of little value, [r.] 

fGR?, a. Grim. “ The tyrant yry.” Old Poem. 

ORfrJLUVMf n. jp/L {Ent.) A family of lump- 
ing orthopterous insects; grasshoppers. Hams. 

QRfVLt^Sfii. [L. a locust.] A 

genus of insects ; the grasshopper. Barrie. 

GRY'-PBJE^A, n. [L.] {Pal.) A genus of fossil 
bivalves, alued to the oyster. Woodtoard, 

GR?PK'9N, n. See Grip pin. Mitbon. 


[Gr. ypvirdgt curved.] 
ihe nails. 


GRY-Pird'sis, n. 

A groTving inwards" of t] 
QRy-ppj\r.3Sf 71. pi 
{Ornith.) A sub- 
family of tenuiros- 
tral birds of the or- 
der Passer es and 
family Trochilidts ; 
wedge-tailed humming-birds. Gray. 
t GR?TH, n. See Gbith. Todd. 


Braude. 



Grypua nsBvms. 


GUA-CHA'RO, n. [Sp.l 
{Ortiith.) A nocturnal 
frugivorous bird of South 
America, belonging to 
the family Caprimulgi- 
or goat-suckers, hav- 
ing a sombre plumage 
mixed with small striae 
and black dots, and val- 
ued for the oil which it 
furnishes ; the Steatornis 
caripe7isis. Bimiholdt. 



Guacharo 

{JSteaixmws ewripensis). 


GUA'IAC (gwa'ysk), n. Guaiaeum. Tire* 


GUA'IAC, a. Relating to guaiaeum. Med. Jour 

GUA'IA-CINE (gwa'ya-sin), n. {Chem.) A sub 
stance obtained from guaiaeum. Hoblyn. 

GUA'IA-gO'M (gwa'ys-kum) [{rwaVkiSm, S.J. F.% 
gwa'ys-kfim, W. P. Sm . ; gl'HcUm, E . ; gwa'- 
kum, ir 6 .], n. 

1 . {Bot.) A genus of small crooked trees 

found in several of the West India Islands, in 
low places near the sea. P. Cyc. 

2. A peculiar resinous substance, occasion- 

ally used in medicine, obtained from the Guaia- 
ctnn offemafe, a tree of the West Indies, the 
wood of which is often imported, and known by 
the name of Ugnitm-vitee. Fra 7 icis, 

GUAN (gwan), n. {Or- 
nith,) A bird, resem- 
bling the curassow, 
whose length is about 
thirty inches, the tail 
being thirteen inches, 
of a dusky black above, 
glossed with green and 
olive, neck and breast 
jotted with white; Guan (Pewelqpc crMtam). 
Pe7ielope C7'istata. Eng. Cyc. 

GUA'NA, n, {7.onl) The name given to several 
species of lizards, the best known species of 
Avhich {Igua7ia tubei'culata) is found in many 
parts of America and the West India Islands, 
and is valued for its flesh; — called also igu- 
ana. Mau7i(ler. 

GUA-NA'c5, n . ; pi. guanacos. {Zobl.) A South 
African wool-bearing quadruped ; a species of 
Rama. Baird. 

GUA-NfP'ER-OtJs, a. Igtamo and L. fero, to 
bear.] Yielding guano. We. 

GUA'NITB, n. {Chem.) A native phosphate of mag 
nesia and ammonia, found in guano. Eng. Cyc, 

GUA'NO, n. ^ [Sp., from the Peruvian huano, 
dung. Craig^ A substance found on many 
small islands, especially in the Southern Ocean 
and on the coast of South America and Africa, 
which are the resort of large flocks of sea-birds. 
It consists chiefly of urate of ammonia and 
other ammoniacal salts, phosphate and oxalate 
of lime, and phosphate of soda, formed from the 
excrement of the birds, and is an excellent ma- 
nure. U7'e. 

GUX'RA, n. {Omith.) A name applied to the 
scarlet ibis, or Tantalus ruber of Lmnoeus ; — a 
wading bird of beautiful plumage inhabiting the 
tropical climates of America. NuttalL 

GUAR'A-nInE (g&rVnIn), n. [Sp. guarana^ a 
Brazilian medicine.] {Chem.) A substance 
found in the fruit of PmlUnia sorbilis. Boblyn. 

GUAr-^N-TEE' (g&r-an-tsO, n. [OldFr. guaranty 
Fr. garant.) (Law.) An undertaking to answer 
for the payment of some debt or the perform- 
ance of some duty in case of the failure of an- 
other liable to such payment or performance ; 
— one who guarantees ; surety. Brande. — He 
to whom a guarantee is made correlative of 
guarantor. Bomder. 

Gwerantee societies^ joint-stock companies, Which, 
upon payment of an agreed premium, guamitee to the 
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employer the honesty of a person employed, or, at 
least, undertake to make good any defalcations in liis 
accounts. Simmond^, 

GTTAR-AN-TEE' (gSr-an-ts'), t\ a. [Old Fr. ffua- 
rantir; Fr. garantiri It, guarantirei Sp. ga- 
rantir, — A. S. warians to beware ; But. tcaercn, 
— See WARRANT.] [«. GUARANTEED ? WJ* GUAR- 
ANTEEING, GUARANTEED.] (Laic.) To under- 
take to perform or to pay for another, in case of 
the failure of the latter ; to secure the perform- 
ance of ; to warrant ; to insure. 

43=* Johnson says, “ The substantive and the verb 
are inditferently written guarantea and guaranty,^ 
Tile verb is written guaranty in most of the English 
dictionaries ; but in Smart’s dictionary it is written 
guarantee ; and this is now the prevailing orthography. 

GUAR'AN-TOR (g&r'r^n-tbr or g3lr-an-tbr', 130), 7i. 
(Law.) One who ghes surety or makes a guar- 
anty ; a warrantor ; — correlative of guarantee. 

A guarantor differs from a surety in this, that the former 
cannot be sued until a failure on the part of the piinuipai, 
when sued, while the latter may be sued at the same time 
With the principal. Bownei . 

GUAR^\N-TV (g&r'rgin-te), n, (iaw.) A guaran- 
tee. « See ijrUARANTEE. Bolmgbroke. 

“SUAr'AN-TY (gSr'ran-te), r. a. To warrant ; to 
guarantee.— See Guarantee. Johnson, 

j| GUARD (gUrd) [g'ird, P. Ja. S, JS. JC, R. Wh . ; 
g’ird, Sni . ; gjird, JK J, F.], r. a, [** Guards i. e. 
ward ; either ge-ward^ gicard, guard, or A. S. 
w changed into g by the Fr. ; and thus gvxtrd 
borrotved back from Fr. garder ; It. guar dare ; 
from A. S, wardia7i, iceardian, to look at, or di- 
rect the view.” Richardson, — See Ward.] \i, 
GUARDED ; pp, GUARDING, GUARDED.] 

1. To watch by way of defence or security ; 
to secure against inniry, loss, attack, or oppo- 
sition ; to protect ; to defend ; to shield j to keep. 

Fixed on defence, tiie Trojans are not slow 
To ffuard their shore from an expected foe. DrytUn. 

The port of Genoa ia very ill guarded againat the storms. 

Adiheon. 

2. f To adorn with lists, laces, or ornamental 

borders, as a garment. Hhak. 

3. fTo gird; to fasten by binding. JBp,IIali. 

Syn. — See Keep. 

|GUXrd (gard), V, n. To be in a state of caution 
or defence ; to take care. 

To guard against such mistakes, it is necessary to acquaint 
ourselves a little with words. Watts. 


2. {Her. ) Having the face turned towards the 
spectator ; as, “A leopard guardant.'" 

(I t OUARD'.iyT (gdrd'gnt), ? 2 . A guardian. “ My 
angry guardant stood alone.” Skak. 

II GUXrd'-BO AT, 71. A boat employed for watch- 
ing ; a boat for observing ships in ahathor. Cooke, 

II GUARD'-CHAM-BpR, n. [guard and ckatnber.] 
A guard-room. 1 Kings xiv. 28. 

II GL^^RD'^;D, p, a. 1. Watched; defended ( pro- 
tected. “ Guai'ded gold.” Miltoii, 

2, i* Adorned with lace, hem, or border. 

A long motley, guarded with yellow. Shak. 

2. Cautious ; wary ; circumspect ; watchful ; 
as, “ He was guarded in his manner.” 

II GUAED'JpD-LY (sArd Vd-le), ad. In a guarded 
manner; cautiously; waiilj. 

II GUXrd'?D-NESS (gArd'ed-n6s), n. Caution ; 
cautiousness ; wariness. Todd. 

II GUARD'^R (gird'er), 7i, One who guards. Sandys. 

II f GUARD'Fllli (gard'mi), a. Wary; cautious; 

watchful. “ eye.” A. Hill, 

GUARD '~HOl)SE, The house or building in 

w’hich a guard of soldiers is kept. Simmonds. 

[| GUAR DJ-AN (gar'de-gin or gArd'yan) [gUr'de-an, 
P. Ja. R. i gar'dy 9 .n, S. E . ; gyirMe-sm or gyir'- 
je-am, W.; gyar'de-?in, J. ; gyird'ysm, F, K.; 
g’ard'y^m, Sy».], «. [It. quardiano ; Sp. guardi- 
an i Ft. gardien,^Bee Guard.] 

1. A warden ; one to whom the care and pres- 
ervation of any thing is intrusted ; a piotcctor ; 
a keeper; a preserver. “The rppo’r^^d guar- 
dians of the Christian faith.” U c' d. “Pes- 
tilence the guardian of her throne.” Savage. 

2. {Law.') A person appointed to have the 

custody of the person or propoity of an infant, 
or of a person incapable of directing his own 
affairs. Cowell. 

Guardian of the spiritualities, (JEecl. Law.") a person 
to whom the spiritual junsdiction of any diocose is 
comiuitted, during the vacancy of the see. Coieell. — 
Guardian if the temporaliUas, one to whom the tempo- 
ral jurisdiction and the prodts of the see are commit- 
ted during a vacancy. TPhishaw, 

I) GUAR'DJ-AN, a. Protecting ; superintending ; 
watching over. “ Guardian angels.” Dryden, 

Thus «»hall mmlrind bis amrihan enro onjMffc, 

The ]>■ mni'.ed iaclicr of tin. iuturu u^fe ■Pojie. 


I GUARD (ghrd), n, [It. gtmrdia ; Sp. guarda ; 
Fr. garde. — See Guard, v. a.] 

1. Defence, or that which defends; a shield. 

At Athcas, the nicest and best-studied behavior was not a 
flUfliclent guard for a man of great capacity. JBui'Ire. 

2. A man, or a body of men, for defence ; a 
sentinel; a sentry. 

They, nsuiping arbitrary power, had their guarda and 
spies after the practice of tyrants. Swijf. 

King Henry [ VII ] . . . ordained a band of tall, personable 
men lo be atcending upon luin, which was colled the king’s 
guard. Baker. 

3. A state of caution or vigilance ; watchful- 
ness; circumspection ; watch; care; custody. 

Temerity puts a man off his guard. L*Estrange. 

4. Anticipation of objections ; caution of ex- 
pression. 

They have expressed themselves with as few guards and 
mfriedans as L Atterimry. 

6. t An ornamental hem, lace, or border. 

The puordkare but slightly basted Shak. 

6. The part of the hilt of a sword which cov- 
ers and protects the hand. Johnson, 

7. The conductor of a coach or a rail-way 

train, Simmonds. 

8. {Fencing,') A posture to defend the body 

from the sword of the oppcfnent. Johnson, 

9. The railing of the promenade deck of a 

steamer. ' WrtgJd. 

10. Any thing used to prevent injury from 

abrasion, as the upright pieces fastened to the 
lock-gates of a canal, the profectiug framework 
at the sides of a steamboat, &c. Francis. 

Bdvanioifi guard, (MU,') a detachment of troops pre- 
ceding the inarch of the main body a vanguard. 

g GUARD' A-BLB (gaxdVbl), a. That may be 
guarded; capable of being protected. WiUiama, 

II t GUARD'AGE (gard'aj), «• The state of wardship. 
“ A maid . . . run from her guardageJ* Shah. 

II GUARD' ANT (gard'ant), a. L f Acting in the 
capacity of a guardian. Skak. 


t GUAR'Dl-AN-A^E, n. Guardianship. Holland, 


1 1 GUAR'DJ-ANCE, n. Guardianship. Bp. Hall. 

\ II GUAR'Dl-AN-fiSS, n. A female guardian. “ A 

' trusty, watchful guardianess** Beau. ^ FI. 

II GUAR'D|-AN-XZE, V. n. To act the part of a 
guardian, [r.] Qu. Rev. 

GUAR'DI-AN-lSss, a. Destitute of a guardian. 

Nor left me gunrdianless alone. Cooper, 

II GUAE'Dl-^N-SHlP, n. The office of a guardi- 
an. “ Guardianship of the laws.” Swift. 

II GUARD'-lR-ON (gard'i-vm), n. {Nmt.) An 
arched bar placed over the ornamental figures 
on the head or the quarter of a ship, to defend 
them from injury. Falconer, 

II GUARD'L^JSS, a. Without guard or defence. 
“A rich hiTidi, guardless and undefended.” South. 

II GUARD— r66m, n, A room in which those who 
are appointed to watch assemble. Malone. 

II GUArP'SHTp, n. 1. Care; protection; over- 
sight. “ Wise and careful Swift, 

2. A vessel of war appointed to superintend 
the marine affairs in a harbor or a river, and to 
receive seamen who are impressed in time of 

Mao', IHct. 

J GUARD^'MAN, n, A man who guards or keeps j 
guard or watch ; a watchman ; sentinel. Bo, Rev, 


fGUAR'lSH (gAr'i«|h), t?. w. [Fr. guteHr.l To 
heal ; to cure- Spens&r, 

tGUA'EY-MlE'A-OUB (gwa're-mXr Vkl), w. [Corn. 
guage-enirkL A miraele-play. Carew, 


QXJA Yj^ (gwa'va) [gwa'va, P, PPS, ; gwa'va, Nm. 
gwa'^, ic.], n. [Sp. guuyaba,'] The fruit o 
the Psidium pomiferum (red guava) and th« 
Psidium pynfenrm f white guava), growing ii 
South America and tne West Indies, of a fra 
grant and peculiar odor, and much esteemed 


espeeiully in the form of a jelly: — the tree 
which produces the guava. P . Cyc. 

GUA'V.WEL'LY, 71, A rich jelly made in the 
West Indies from the guava, Simmonds, 

t GU'B^IR-NANCE, ?i. Government. “Theywi^r- 
7 iance of all the king’s tenants.” Strype, 

f GU'BIglR-NATE, r. a, [L. guherno, guhernatusi\ 
To govern ; to rule. Cockeram, 

GU-BJPR-NA'TION, 7i. Government, [n.] “ Ex- 
tensive gubertlation.” Watts. “ External guhei- 
nation of the church.” Spottiswood. 

fGU'BER-NA-TIVE [gu-b^r'na-tlv, Ja, K. Todd, 
Maunder, C , ; gu'ber-na-tiv, Sm. O. Wb.], a. 
Governing; ruling; directing. Chaucer. 

GU-B^;R-NA-T6'RJ-AL, a. [L. gubeimator, a gov- 
ernor. — See Governor.] Belonging to a gov- 
ernor ; as, “ A q7tbp7'7intf)rinl clect’cn [A word 
sometimes us( J u’ i-u I’. .S.[ B, Russell, 

gGd'DLE, V. n. To drink much or greedily; to 
guzzle. [Local, Eng.] Jennings, 

gGD( 51 'EON (gSd'jun), n. [Fr. goujon:\ 

1. {ich.) The* common name of small fresh- 
water fishes of the family Cypri7iidce, and genus 
Gobio* 

jBQS^The comrnon gudgeon (Gobio fiuviatllis) is a 
small dsh, from six to ei^Ut inches long, and couinion 
in the streams of England. Baird, 

2. A man easily cheated. ^ Ihike. 

3. A bait ; an allurement ; — in allusion to 
the gudgeon’s being used as a bait for pike. 

But fish not with this melancholy bait, 

For this fool’s gwlgcon, this opinion. Shat, 

4t. {Mech.) That part of a horizontal shaft or 
axle which turns in the collar. Grier, 

5, {Naut.) A clamp of iron or other nict.il 
attached to the stern-post, and having a hole to 
receive the pintle of the rudder. Mar. Diet. 

To awalloto a gudgeon, to be deceived. 

gGd^’EQN (gad'jun), V, a. To ensnare ; to im- 
pose upon. * Wedgewood, 

GUE'BRES, or GUE'B^R^, n. pi. p. e. Giaours, 
infidels.] The sectaries of the ancient Persian 
religion, uho worshipped fire; — so called by 
the Mahometans. Brande, 


GUfiL'D?R-R6§E, n. See Gelder-rosb. Todd, 

GUifiLFS (gwfilfs), n. pi. [A name derived from 
the great German house of the IVelfs or Gueffs.] 
A political party, in Italian history, during the 
middle ages, the feuds between which and the 
opposite party of the Ghibellines long distracted 
that country. — See Ghibellines. Brande. 

OUELPH'IO (pweifik), a. Noting a Hanoverian 
order of knighthood, founded, in 1815, by George 
IV., of England, then prince regent. Bra7ide, 


GUfiLPHS (gwSlfa), 7i. pi. Same as Guelfs. 

GU^R'DON (iSr'don) [ReSr'dun, W, P, F, Sm. ; 
gwgr'drin or gSr^dyn, Ja . ; gwSr'dum, S, K.'], n. 
\Vi, guiderdCme \ Ft. yue-rdon , — See Reward.] 
A reward ; a recompense ; remuneration ; re- 
quital. [r.] 

Verge, like the laurel, Its immortal meed, 

Should be the giwrtlon of a noble deed. 

t GUER'DpN (iSf'aon), v. a. To reward. 


Cowper. 

Shak. 


t GUER'DON-A-BLE, a. Worthy of reward ; that 
may be recompensed- Sir G. Buck. 


t GUj^R'DQN-LiSss, a. Unrewarded. Ckaucei', 


Q UE- ntls *L4 (| 9 -rtl 'la) i n. ; pi. o vebizla s. [Sp. 
guerrilla, little war.] 

1. A petty warfare ; a predatory expedition. 

2. A partisan or irregular soldier, or a band 

of irregular soldiers. Qu, Rev, 

408- The term ia often used adjectively *, as, “ Ou$- 
riUa bands ” ; “ Guerdla chief” ; “Gwef^Za soldier.” 

GUfiR'lTE, n, [Fr.] (Fort.) A small tower of 
stone or of wood, generally upon the point of a 
bastion, or on the angles of the shoulder, to 
hold a sbntinel. Craig. 

GUfiss (!«»), V, n. [But. gissm : Ban. gistte ; Sw. 

‘GaeL ^Tr. geas.l [«, GUESSED; pp. 
GUESSING, OUBSSED.] 

1. To judge at random, or without any certain 
evidence ; to conjecture ; to divine ; to surmise- 

Should he not very often gwM rightly of thdogs to c<^ey 
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2. To suppose ; to believe ; to think. 

She, guessing that he was a gardener. 

John XX. 1.J, Wickliffe*8 Trcms, 

If they would yield us bat the superfluity, while it were 
wholesome, we might f/uess they relieved us humanely. Shctk, 
An Hebrew, as I guess^ and of our tribe. Jlitton. 

Once in twenty-four hours is enough, and nobody, I 
will think it too much. Locke. 

43£if* The use of this word, as synonymous with to 
suppose, to beluce, to think, lias been said to be almost 
peculiar to New England. It is true that this use of 
It is very common here — probably much moie so than 
in Great Britain. Lambert, an English traveller, says 
of the people of New England, “ Instead of imasrinmg, 
supposing, or belieoing, they always guess at every 
thing.” 

“ The employment of gaes<t, to express a vast varie- 
ty of mental processes, — to think, to piesume, to sup- 
pose, to imagine, to believe, &.c,, See,, — was one of 
the earliest peculiarities of speech observed in Ameri- 
ca.” C. Jl. Bristed. 

Halliwell defines to guess, as used in various dia- 
lects in England, to suppose to believe , and it seems 
to be used m this manner by Wickhffe, Shakspeare, 
Milton, and Locke, in the above-cited quotations.— 
“The jneate-.t abuse of this word,” as stated by Mr. 
Pickeiiiia, “ is gup.'i^mg about things well known.’* 

GUESS, V. «. To judge at random ; to conjecture ; 
to divine. 

Of Dryden’s sluggishness in conversation, it is vain to 
search or guess the cause. Johnson. 

GU:ess (ies), n. Judgment withotit certain 
grounds ; conjecture ; supposition ; surmise. 

These are my guesses concerning the means wherebv fhe 
understanding cumes to have and letoui siinyle ideas. Locke. 

Syn.— See Conjecture. 

GUESS'ljlR (gSs'er), n. One who guesses ; a con- 
jectiirer 3 a surmiser. 

Aril 1 r "■'•''t conjecture the moncrohy 
. . . w . I I, ■ . • ,1 Jurtin. 

t GUJESS'ING-LY (gSs'ing-Ie), rttf. In a guessinjg 
manner ; conjbcturally. Shak. 

GUfiS'SiVE, a. Conjectural. ** The in- 

terpretations of dim-eyed man.” [n.] Feltham. 

GUfiwSS'WOIlK (gSsVUrk), n. Work done by 
guess : — a conjecture. ** Mere guesswork'* 

Arhuthnot. 

GUfiST (|Sst), M. [Goth, gusts ; A. S. gest ; Dut. 
dp Ger. ; Dan. giest ; Sw. giist ; — W. gwes^^ 
taL"] One entertained in the house, or at the 
table, of another ; a visitor ; a visitant. 

True fHcndship's laws arc by this rule expressed, 

‘Welcome the coming, speed the going, guest. Pope, 

Syn. — "SiVety guest is a visitor', hut every ©isitor 
Is not a guest. A visitor simply comes to see a per- 
son ; a guest partakes of liis hospitality. 

fOUfeST, V. n. To be entertained in the house, 
or at the table, of another. Heywood. 

My hope was now 

To guest with him. Chapman. 

GUfiST'— CHAM-B^IR, n. A chamber of enter- 
tainment. Mark xiv. 14. 

t GUfiST'*-RiTB, n. A rite, observance, or office 
due to a guest. Chapman. 

fJUfiST'ROPE, n. (N’aut.) A rope by which a 
boat is kept steady while it is in tow. Shak. 

GUfiST'Wl^E (pst'wlz), ad. In the manner, or 
the capacity, of a guest. Shak. 

GyP-PAw', n. A boisterous laugh ; a horse-laugh. 
[A Scottish word.] Dr. Chalmers. Jamieson. 

GtS'G'GLE, V, n, [Gael. glug.'\ See Gurgle. 

GtlHR (f?Ur), n, {Min.) A name applied in the 
Bast Indies to a loose earthy deposit from wa- 
ter found in the clefts of rocks, usually white, j 
but sometimes red or yellow from a mixture of 
clay or ochre. Wnght. 


GUI-A'CyM (gw9-5'kiiira), n. 
Guaiaoum. 


Guaiacum. — See 
Walker. 


GUl^BA, n. {Zool.) A quadruped resembling the 

Goldsmith. 


II GUID'A-'BJjE fgxd'a-bl), a. That may be guided 
or governed by counsel. “A submissive and 
guidable spirit.” Sprat. 

I GUId'A<?® (iid'aj), 1* The reward given to 
a guide: M A^oHh. 

a. The act of guiding; guidance. *^Go be- 
neath his gmdage** Southey. 

J GUiD'ANOB (ild'ans), n. The act of guiding; 
direction ; government ; lead. 


Following the guulance of her blinded fmest. Spenser. 

SiiiCf Wiidiiiu'a sjcnd gni hinCK he itur-iULS, 

Gn e t(i the 'ittaugi r gi'eat a stranutr a auts. Pope. 

II GUIDE (gid) [ild, P. E. Ja.i iSTd, K . ; ?yrd, N. 
ir. J. P\ ; g’id, jS»4.], V. a. [It. guidare ; Sp. 
gidar ; Fr. gmdtr. “ It is [A. S.] ge^iciUan, 
(fe-ioit-ed, gictted, gwied, guide.*’ Richardson.'^ 

[L GUIDED ; pp. Gl IDING, Gl IDED.] 

1 . To direct or lead in a way ; to conduct. 

Stall he him guidetl over hill and dale. Sj>en<fcr. 

One of the saddest things about human nature is, that a 
man may guide utheis in the path of life without walking in 
It himself; tliat he may be a pilot, and yet a castaway. Rate. 

2. To direct ; to rule ; to govern ; to manage ; 
to regulate ; to control ; to preside over. 

A king is sought to guule the gi owing state. Dry den. 

He will guide his affairs with discretion. Ps. cxii. S. 

Syn. — See Conduct. 

II GUIDE (iid), n. [It. guida , Sp. guia ; Fr. guide.'] 
He who, or that Mhich, guides or directs ; a di- 
rector ; a conductor. 

So here I hired two In^ns to be my guides. JffacUuyt. 

He tor my sake the raging ocean tried. 

And wrath ot Heaven, my stall aai»picious guide. Dryden. 

But we have sure experience for our guide. Dryden. 

II GUIde'LESS (gld'les), a. Having no guide. 
“ His guideless youth.” Pape. 

II GUIDE 'POST (gid'post), n. A post where two or 
more roads meet, directing the traveller which 
to follow ; a finger-post. 

II GUID'JglR (fid'er), n. A director ; a guide, [b,.] 

But now nine hundred chariots roll along; 

Expel t their gmders, and their homes strong. PameU.. 

II t QUID' ?R-KSS, M. She who guides. Clmucer. 

GUlD'iNGjW. Direction; guidance. Com. Prayer. 

GUl'DON (fl'donj, m [Fr.] 

1 . t A standard-bearer ; a standard. Ashmole. 

2. A cavalry banner. Stocqueler. 

GUIlD (gild), n. [A. S. gild, geld, gyld, a pay- 
ment, a fraternity ; gildan, or gyldan, to pay ; 
M. Goth, gild ; Dut. 4 Ger. geld ; Icel. gxlldi^ 

1. A payment ; a contribution ; a tax. 

Richardson. 

2. A society ; a corporation ; a frateniity or 
association, generally of merchants ; — so called 
because every one had to pay something towards 
the charge and support of the company. CotoelL 

3. t The place or building in which a society 
meet. 

The room was large and wide 
As it some guild or solemn temple were. Spenser. 

t GUILD' A-BLE (glld'a-bl), a. Liable to tax. In 
places gidldahlc’* Spelman. 

GUILD'jglR (glld'er), n. p)ut. df Ger. gulden^ A 
Dutch coin of the value of 20 stivers, or Is. 
9cf. sterling (about 42 cents); — written also 
gilder. Crabb, \ 

GUILD'hALL (glld'hai), n. The hall in which a 
guild, or corporation, usually assembles ; a town- 
hall ; — particularly the hall or court of judica- 
ture of the city of London. Shak. 

The mayor towards gtdldhaU hies him in all post. Shak. 

II GUILE (gll) [gyil, S. W. J. F. C . ; gxl, P. E. Ja . ; 
gsil, K. ; g’ll, n. [Old Fr. guille, gille, 

“ From [A. S.] wiglian, we have to wile ; the 
usual prefix Reforms gc-wiglian, whence we have 
guile. Richardson.-"^ Wile.] Craft; 
cunning; duplicity; deceit; fraud; insidious 
artifice; wile. 

Behold an Israelite indeed, in whom is no guXbs. John i. 47. 

II t GUiLE (gn), u. a, [Fr. gailkr.] To disguise 
cunningly; to conceal. “ A fair show to ywffe 
his mischiefs.” Beau. § FI. 

II fGUlL'i^D (gll'pd), a. Treacherous ; deceiving. 

The gwRid shore to a most dangerous sea. &u»k, 

II GUILE'fO’L (gil'ftil), a. Insidious; deceitful; 
treacherous. ** Gutlefulvioxd'^,” Shak. 

II GUILE'F<^L-LY (gil'fdl-lf), ad. In a guileful 
manner ; insidiously ; treacherously. Milton. 

II GUfUB'F^L-NfiSS (glTmi-nSs), n. The quality 
of being guileftil ; secret treachery. Todd. 

I] GlJfLE'L?SS (gll'lcs), a. Free from deceit or 
guile; honest; artless; pure. Thomson. 

|1GUTLE'L?SS-Nfiss (gll'lcs-nSs), n. Qualitj^ of 
being guileless ; freedom from deceit. Todd> 



Iff GUfL (gil'er), n. A deceiver ; a traitor. 

And thus the guUer is beguiled. Gower. 

GLTl'L?-METS (gil'le-inSts), [Fr.] Marks 

of quotation, or quotation -points ; imerted 
commas and apostrophes, thus [** ”], used to 
distinguish words quoted from another author ; 

— so called from the inventor. G. Broion. 

GUIL'L?-MOT (gll'le-niot), n. 

i^Oraith.) The common name 
of aquatic birds of the sub-fam- 
ily Urinm, allied to the divers ; 

— found in the Arctic seas 

of the Old and New Worlds, 
and migratory in winter in 
large companies, along the 
coasts of Noiway and Eng- 
land. Gray. 

GUiL'LB-VAT, n. {DtsiilUng.) 

A vat for fermenting liquors. 

Wright, 

GU|L-L 6 (?HE', n. [Fr., from Gr. 
yuXov, a member, and a 

snare.] {Arch.) An ornament 
formed by two or more intertwin- 
ing bands. Weale. 

ooil-lo-tIate' (gn-lo-tSn') rgii'io- 
t5n, P.‘Ja. K. R . ; gil-yo-ten^, S?h. 
ir?*.; giro-tin, TF 6 .], [Fr.] An instrument 

of capital punishment, used in France, which 
separates the head from the body at one stroke. 

JS^ It was named from its introducer, Joseph Ig. 
naco Guillotin, who is erioneously supposed both to 
have invented and to have peiished by it. The 
maiden, forrneily used in Scotland, was similar to the 
guillotine m its construction and mode of execution. 
Brande. 

GUIL-LO-T!nE' (gll-lo-ten'), V. a, [i. GUILLO- 
TINED ; GUILLOTINING, GUILLOTINED.] To 
behead or decapitate by the guillotine. Watso7i. 

GUIll§ (gllz),w. (BoL)Thecornmarigold. Clarke. 

GUIlT (gllOj [A. S. gylt, debt, guilt ; mjUlan, 
to pay; Dan. gield\ lce\. giald, — “ The Ger. 
gelte^i, in earlier times, not only signified to pay, 
but when there was no restitution, to be obliged 
to submit one’s self to punishment.” Bosicorth. 

— “ Guilt is gewiglcd, guiled, qmVd, guxlt, the 
past m of [A. S.] gewigtan*’ li, Toole.] 

1 . The state of being guilty, or of having vio- 
lated a law, knowing it to bo such ; criminality ; 
guiltiness ; criminousness. 

uilc; to And guilt in a man is 

y the devil, *• iu- 

inUlctnients for 
Princ/i, 

An involuntary act, as it has no cloim to merit, so neither 
can it induce any guiif; the concurrence of the will, when it 
has its choice either to do or to avoid the fwt in (Ille^tIOll, 
bi'iug the only thing that renders human actions ciiher 
priuscworthy or culpable. BhirA •sioiw. 

2. A crime ; an ofTence ; misdeed ; delin- 
quency. “ Close, pent-up guilts,” Shak. 

Syn. — See Criminal. 

GUIlT'I-LY (gtlt'e-le), ad. In a guilty manner ; 
criminally. 

GUlLT'I-NfiSS (gllt'e-nSs), n, 
guilty ; criminality. 

GUlLT'LlglSS, a. 1. Free from guilt; innocent; 
unpolluted ; immaculate. 

The Lord will not hold him gudtless that taketh his name 
in vain. Bjr. xx. 7. 

2 . Having no experience. “ Heifers guiltless 
of the yoke.” Pope. 

GUlLT'LBSS-LY (|llt'les-le), od. In a guiltless 
manner; innocently. 

GUlLT'L^SS-NfeSS (|nt'lea-n 8 s), n. Freedom 
from guilt ; innocence. King Charles. 

GUfLT'-SiCK (int'sTk), a. Diseased by guilt. 
“ A guiU"Sich conscience.” Beau. ^ FI. 

GUlLT'-STAINED (illt'stand), a. Polluted with 
crimes. Maurice, 

GUIl'TY <*• 1“ Having guilt; justly 

chargeable with a crime ; not innocent ; crimi- 
nal. 

There is no man that is knowingly wicked but is to 
himself; and there is no man that carries gialt about him hut 
he receives a sting into his soul. I^tson. 

2. + Conscious. 

1*11 give out . . . that X know the time and »lae« where he 
stole it, though my soul be guUly of no such thing. B.Jemon. 


Thus guilt of to guile, or beguile; to find guilt tr 
to And that he has been beguiled, that is, by the t 
stigante diabolo,” as it is inserted in all indict 


stigante 

murder. 


The state of being 
Shak. 
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3. Condenmea. to payment, [a,] 

Gods of the liquid Tcalms on which I tow* 

If, given by you, the laurel bind my brow. 

Assist to make me ffialty of my vow. Xhyd^-n. 

Syn.— See Criminal- 

+-GUlL'TY-LiKE (girte-lik), ac?. Guiltily. Shak, 

GUlM^BARD, n. A musical instrument; the jews- 
harp. * Maunder, 

GUlM'PLE, ®. See Wimple. Todd, 

GULV'jpA (gin'e), w. An English gold coin of the 
value of 21 s^lings sterling (about #5) ; — now 
disused. 

Guineas were first coined, in 1662, of gold 
brought from Guinea ; whence the name. Brande, 

GUIN'JgiA-.CORN, w. A vegetable growing in Ara- 
bia, most parts of Asia Minor, and also in the 
West Indies, that produces a kind of grain 
which is esteemed a hearty food for laborers ; 
Egyptian millet ; Sorffhum vulgare, Loudon, 

GUIN'5A-0EEE (giu'e-dSr), n. A small quadm- 
ped, a native of Guinea, Hill, 

GUlN'JgA-DROP'P^lR (iin'Mr<5p'er), 7i. One who 
cheats by dropping guineas ; a swindler. 

Who now the guinea-di opper's bait regards i Gay, 

GUIN^gA-FoWL, n. (Omiih,) A fowl inhabit- 
ing Africa and its adjacent 
islands, having a dark blu- 
ish-^ay plumage, sprin- 
kled with round white 
spots. It is somewhat 
larger than the domestic 

cock, and has a harsh and ^ 

unpleasant voice ; Guinea- (.yumMa meitastris), 
hen ; Numida meleagris, Baird, 

GU1n'^;a~GRAIN§, n,pl. Grains of paradise, 

GUIN'^JA— GRAss, n. A tall, strong grass nat- 
uralized in the West Indies and the Southern 
States, having been introduced from the west- 
ern coast of Africa. Farm, Ency, 

GUIN^^:a-H£N (glri'e-hSn), n. A domestic Afri- 
can fowl.— See Guinea-fowl. Dampier, 

GUIn'^;A-P6p'P¥E (pInVp«P'eO> The seeds 
of two species of Aniomum (Amomum grana^ 
paradiaif and Amomum grcmdijhrum), from 
Africa, powerfully aromatic, stimulant, and 
cordial. P, Cye, 

GU1N'6A-PSG (|lii^§-plg), n. {Zodl,) A small 
Brazilian animal ; the Cavia cohay a of Lin- 
nseus ; — often domesticated, and kept as a i)et. 
— See Cavt. Baird, 

GUlN'^IA-WORM (iln'e-wlirm), n. A species of 
worm varying in length from six inches to ten 
feet, and jihout as thick as horsehair. ^ It is very 
common in hot countries, and often insinuates 
itself under the skin, causing intense pain ; 
Filana medinensia. Van Der Hoet en, 

[W. gwyn, white.] 
— ^ '^oregonus 

Yarrell 



Guinea-fowl 


GUlN'IAD (gwYn'y^d), 

(/cA,)* A fish of the salmon kind ; Coregonua 


iamretua. 

GUI-PURE' (g9-pfir0, n, [Fr.] 

1. A cheap and beautiful imitation of antique 

lace. Simmonds, 

2. A kind of gimp, Simmonds, 

GUI^E (|lz), n, [A. S. lOTse; But. wijze, vnja; 
Ger. weiaa ; Dan, via ; IceL tois ; W. gwia. — Fr, 
gtdse; It, Sp., ^ Port, guisa.] 

1, Manner; mien; behavior. Milton, 

2, Practice ; custom ; habit. 

The swain replied, it never was our gvdae 

To slight the poor, or aught humane despise. Pope. 

3, External appearance ; garb ; dress. The 

guise of religion.” BuAft, 

GUI§']gR (glz'^r), «. PProm gmse^ dress.] A 
mummer ; a person in disguise. Pegge, 

GUl-TAR' (i^-tar'), n, [Gr. KtQ &^ ; L. dthara ; 
It, chitarra\ Sp. guitarra; Fr. guitare,"] An 
instrument of ipusic, which differs little from 
the lute, having six strings, played upon with 
the ffngers, stretched over a body somewhat 
resembling tl^t of a violin, but larger. Moore, 

n, (Areli,') A eymatium ; gola. Wright, 

Gij'LAUND, n, (Omith.) An,aquatic fowl inhab- 
iting Iceland» and in size between a duck and a 
goose. Wright, 


11 GfJLCH, r. n. Put. gulzigy greedy.] To swal- 
low eagerly or voraciously; to gulp. [Anti- 
quated or low.] Turberville, 

GtJLCH, «. 1. 1 A glutton ; a blockhead. B, Jomon, 

2. A water-course ; a gully. Clarke. 

f GtJl'CHIN, n. A glutton ; a gulch. Skinner* 

GULE§ (gfilz), n. [Fr. gueules. — ! Y 

“ L. guia, the throat ; or the Ar. 
gule, arose.” FairhoU. — “Cor- 
ruption of gueuUSy red, Fr., 
which is probably from the Pers. 
quhU a rose.** Craig,} {Her,) 
lied ; — represented in an es- 
cutcheon by perpendicular lines. Shak, 

His aeveu-fold taige a field of gtdes did stain. 2*, Fletcher. 

GULF, n. [Gr. k67,tsos ; It. § Sp. golfo ; Yx.golfe,} 

1. {Geog.) An arm or part of a sea extending 
up into the land, and distinguished from a bay 
only in being of greater size and extent. 

2. An abyss ; a deep place in the earth. 
“ Yawning guy^ of deep Avernus.” Spenser, 

3. A whirlpool. “The sucking of a gulf,** Shak, 

4. Any thing insatiable. 

Maw and m^f 

Of the ravening salt-sea shark. Shed:, 

Syn. — Gulf IS a deep concave receptacle for wa- 
ter, or a large bay ; as, “ The OuV of Mexico “ The 
Bay of Biscay.” An abyss is, literally, a bottomless 
pit. Overwhelmed in a gulf ; lost in an abyss, 

GtJLF'Y, a. Full of gulfs or whirlpools. “ The 
gulfy main.** “ Gulfy Simots.** Pope, 

t GU'LIST, n, [L. gulo,} A glutton. Featly. 

gOll, V. a, [Old Fr. guiUer, Johnson, — “ Formed 
upon the past tense of the A. S. g&toiglian, to 
guile or beguile.*’ Richardso^i,'] [t. gulled ; 
pp, gulling, gulled.] 

1. To trick ; to cheat ; to defraud ; to deceive. 

They are not to be qulled twice with, the same trick. 

Z'Bstrange, 

2. To form as a gully or channel by running 

water ; to gully, Forby, 

GfJLL, n, 1. A cheat ; a fraud ; a deception ; a 
deceit ; an imposition ; a trick. 

I should think tins a guU, but that the white-bearded fbllow 
speaks it. Shal, 

2. A stupid animal ; one easily cheated. 

That paltry story is untrue. 

And forged to cheat such gtiUa as you. Mmwras. 

Ot^LL, fi, [L. gulOf 
a glutton, from its 
voracity. Skintier. 

"W.oMjyte.l (Or- 
nith,) A glutton- 
ous, weo-footed 
sea-bird of the or- 
der Anseres and 
genus Larusj 
found in every 
quarter of the 
world, often many 
leagues from land, having the body clothed with 
a great quantity of down and feathers. Baird, 

GtlLL'-oATCH-®R, n, A cheat; one who im- 
poses upon, or cheats, fools. Shak, 

GtJ'LL'JgIR, n. One who gulls ; a cheat. Sherwood, 

GtlLL'®R-Y, n. Cheat ; imposture, [r.] Burton, 

Gf^L'LSlT, n, [L. gula ; It. ^ Sp. gola ; Fr. gouUt^ 

1. The throat, or passage for food in the neck ; 

the oesophf^us, Blackmore, 

2. A gore in a shirt, &c. Wright, 

3. t A small stream or lake. Futler, 

GtJlj-Ll-BlL'1-TY, n. Capability of being gulled ; 
weak credulity. [Yulgar.] Burke. 

GtJ'L'LJ-BLE, a. Capable of being gulled or de- 
ceived; that may be imposed upon. W. Scott. 

GtJL'LJED, p. a. Worn away by friction. Ash, 

fGtJVM-G’erT^n. [L-gulo.} A glutton, Barret. 

GtlL'LTQN fgttl'yun), ft, 1. Gripes in horses. 
[Provincial^ Eng.] Farm, Ency. 

2. A mean wretch, ppooal* Eng.} Brockm, 

t GtlLL'JSH, a. Foolish ; stupid j absurd. Burton, 

totlLL'lSH-NfiSS, n. Foolishness j stnpidii 
gullibility. TV, of SSocaaU 

Gth'hYf tJ. n. Corrupted from gurgle,*^ Joh^ 



son, — From gullet, Richardson.} [i. gul- 
lied ; pp. gullying, gullied.] To run with 
noise ; to gurgle. Johnson, 

GUL'LY, V. a. To sweep away so as to form a 
channel by the force of running water ; to wear 
away by friction. Ash, 

GUL'LY, n, 1. A channel made by running -wa- 
ter; a ditch; a gutter. “Parts of the shore 
interrupted by small valleys and gullies,** Cook, 

2. A large knife ; a cleaver. Jamieson, 

3. An iron tram-plate or rail. Francis, 

GIJl'LY-HOLE, n, A hole where a gutter, drain, 
or stream of water empties itself. Johnson, 

GU*Lb, n. [L., gluUoii,} {^ol.) A genus of 
animals comprising the wolverene, or glutton, 
and the grison. Audobon, 

GU-LOS'J-TY, n, [L, guhsuSi greedy; gulo^ a 
glutton.] Greediness ; gluttony ; voracity, [r.] 

Erring in gulobity or superfluity of meats. Broxone, 

Gt^LP, V. a. [But. giilpen.} [i. gulped ; pp. 
gulping, gulped.} To swallow eagerly; to 
suck down without intermission. Gay, Cowper. 

GfJLP, n. As much as can be swallowed at once. 
“ Large gulps of air.** More, 

gGlph, n. {Geog.) A gulf. — See Gulp. 

GtTM, n, [A. S. goma ; But. gom ; Gor. gummi, 
— Gr. ; L. gumm% ; It. yomma ; Sp. goma ; 
Fr. gomme^ 

1. A concrete, tasteless, and inodorous vege- 

table substance which exudes from certain trees, 
and hardens on the surface, being soluble in 
water, but insoluble in alcohol. Vre, 

2. A tree of the genus Nyssa ; — called 

gum-tree^ black-gym^ and sour-gum, Clarke, 

Gum Anime. See Anime. 

G’CM, n, [A. B.goma ; Ger. gatmen ; Icel. gdmr ; 
Sw. gom.} The hard, fleshy covering of the 
jaws, embracing the necks of the teeth. HoUyn, 

GfJM, V. a, [L GUMMED ; pp, GUMMING, GUMMED.] 

To smear with gum; to stick with gum; to 
close with gum. B. Jonson. 

G&M, V. n. To exude or form gum. Loudon. 

gOm — Ar'j\-BIC, n. A gum produced by several 
species o‘f the Acacia, and especially by the 
Acacia vera. Loudon. 

gCm'BoIl, n, A boil on the gums. Rmy, 

Gt^M'-ClS-TFS, n. (Boi,) A species of rock-rose ; 
CiUus ladaniferm. Loudon, 

n. Caoutchouc ; india-rubber. 

gOm'— JU'N(-PBR, n, A concrete resin which 

exudes from the Juniperus co^nmmtis, Kcduced 
to powder it forms pounce. Uohlgn, 

GtJM'MA, n. {Med.) A soft tumor, so named from 
the lilieness of its contents to a gum. lloblyn. 

GllM-MlF'jpR-OfJS, a. [L. gummi, gum, and 
fero, to bear.] Producing gum. Loudon, 

Gt)M'Ml-N]&BS, n. The state of being gummy : — 
accumulation of gum. 

A gummmess on the tendons reaching to his Angers. Wiseman, 

GUM-mGs'I-TY, n. The nature of gum ; gum- 
miness. [r.] Fhye^\ 

GfTM'MO^lS, a. Of the nature of gum ; gummy. 
“ Kesinous or gummom bodies.** Boyle, 

gCtm'MY, a. 1. Consisting of, or abounding in, 
gum ; of the nature of gum. Raleigh, 

2. Overgrown with gum ; covered with gum. 
Then rubs his gummy eyes, and scrubs his pate. jOrytlen* 

gOmp, n. An awkward, foolish person; a dolt; 
a dunce. [Colloquial and vulgar.] Holloway. 

GtJMP'TKJN (gSm^shun), n. [M. Goth.^owmtem, 
to perceive; A. S.gymm., care, heed.J 

X. Understanding; skill; shrewdness; clev- 
erness ; sagacity ; common sense. [Colloquial.] 
Sometimes I think It rank pmamptibon 
In me to claim tlic Muse's gmrxptum. JUiGtlL 

2. The art of preparing colors. Jamieson, 

Pilalm 0.U .rt of cote, 

B, A term applied to a nostrum much in re- 
by neinters in seaxoh of the "lost medi- 
nih of the old masteirs; magilpw Fmrholt, 
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GUT 


GUM-RASH 


GtJM'— RiSH, n, {Med.) A cutaneous disease ; 
red-gum. Hohlyn. 

gGm'— R jB§-IN, n. The concrete juice of certain 
plants, composed of a mixture of gum and 
resin, or of a substance intermediate between 
the two. Brande. 


GtrM'-SEN'Jgl-GAL, n. A gum resembling gum- 
arabic, produced from the Acacia Senegal — 
used in calico piinting. Vre. 

gCJm — TRAG^A-CANTH, n. A gum procured from 
the Astragalus tragacantha of Crete and the 
surrounding islands used in calico printing 
and by shoemakers. Vre. 

GtTM'— TREE, n. {Bot.) A middle-sized tree, 
with wood very close-grained, and hard to split ; 
black-gum ; sour-gum ; Kyssa miiltijlora . — 
also a name applied to liquid-anibar in the U. S., 
and to species of Encalyptm in Australia. Gray. 

Gfl’M'’— WA-TlglE, n. A watery liquid distilled 
from gum. Jodrell. 

Gtj'M —WOOD (-wild), n. A name given to the 
wood of some species of Encalyptus. Ogilvie. 


GiJn, n. c^. gw}i\ Gael. gimna\ Ir. gunn . — 
“ Scot, gyn^ pi. gynmjs, an en^ne for war. Gya 
is merely an abbreviation of JFr. en(jin, used to 
denote a military engine ; and this from the 
L. ingen-ium. Gynnys is used by Bobert of 
Gloucester. Gyn was at length changed to gun. 
This seems the natural origin of the mtter term. 
The only circumstance that can give birth to 
hesitation as to this etymon of the latter term 
is, that Goth, gun and Icel. qunne denote war- 
fare, battle ; and qunnar, in Edda, is used for a 
battering ram.** ^a7nieson.'\ A general term for 
all species of fire-arms, as muskets, rifles, car- 
bines, &c., with the exception of the pistol and 
the mortar ; though, in strict military usage, the 
W'ord is only applied to large pieces of ordnance, 
or cannon, ancL never to small arms. Stocqueler. 


As swift as a pellet out of a {jun. 
■When fire is in the powder run- 


Gf^isr, n. [i. GUNNED ; pp. gunning, gunned.) 
To shoot with a gun. Beau. ^ Ft. 

GU'NAR-j0HY, n. See Gynarohy, Johnson, 

GfJN'— bA.R-RJ6;l, n. The metallic tube or barrel 
of a gun. Maunder. 


Gf^N'— BOAT, n. A small vessel of w^ar adapted 
to shallow water, and usually carrying only one 
gun. Falconet'. 

GUN'— cAR-RIA^E, n. A wheel carriage for can- 
non. Crabb. 


GtJN'— c6T-TON, n. A highly explosive sub- 
stance, prepared by stee^ng purified cotton 
wool for a short time in equal parte of nitric 
and sulphuric acids, and then washing and dry- 
ing it. Brande. 

gON'— D:Sok, n. A lower deck of a ship-of-war 
where the gunroom is. Booth. 

Gt^N'— FIRE, n, {Mil.) The hour at which the 
morning or the evening gun is fired. Campbell. 

n. A granary ; — treasury. [India.] 

Brovm. 


gOn'lOcK, n. The lock of a gun. Booth. 

G0N'— MfiT-AL, n. An alloy of eight or ten 
pounds of tin to one hundred pounds of copper ; 
— used in making brass guns- Falconer. 

GtJN'NAiJ^E, n. {Naval.) The number of guns in 
a ship-of-war. Ogilvie. 

Gf^N'N^IL, n. {Natd.) See Gunwale. Falconer. 

n. {Xoh.) A small spotted fish. Storer. 

GtlN'N^lR, n. 1. One who shoots ; a cannoneer, 
2. {Natd.) An officer who has the cha^e of the 
ordnance, ammunition, &c., of a ship, jlfar* Diet. 

GfJN'N®R-Y, n. The science of using artillery ; 
the art of managing guns and mortars. Brcmde, 

GtJN'NJNG, n. The sport or diversion of shoot- 
ing ; the use of the gun in shooting, Becm. ^ FI. 

GftN'NT, n. A coarse sackcloth made in Bengal 
from the fibre of two plants of the genus Cor- 
chorus ; viz. Oorchorm oUtoriue^ and Corch&rm 
capsulans; — often used as an adjective; as, 
*♦ Gunny cloth'* ; Gunny bags.*' MeCuMooh. 


Besides a larce domestic consumption of gunny, 
the whole rice, paddv , wheat, pulaes, bugar, and halt- | 
petre of the countrj'j’as w ell as the pepper, coffee, and 
other foreign produce evported from Calcutta, are 
packed lu bag& or backh> made of this article. There 
IS also a considerable ex|)orcation of manufactured 
bags. McCultocli. 

GU-NOC'RA-CY, ii. See Gyn-EOCHacy. Todd. 

gOn'— P(3RT, n. A hole in a ship for a cannon. 

g0n'P6\V-D5R, n. A composition of about 78 
parts of saltpetre, 12 of charcoal, and 10 of sul- 
phur, used in guns, in fireworks, &c. Brande. 

gOn'POVV-D^R, a. An epithet applied to the 
finest species of green-tea, being a carefully 
picked hyson. Davis. 

Gt^N 'REACH, n. The reach of a gun; the dis- 
tance a gun will shoot ; gunshot. Sydney Smit/i. 

GI^N'RddM, n. {Naut.) An apartment on the 
after end of the lower or gun-deck of a ship of 
war ; — generally destined for the use of the gun- 
ner in large ships, but in small ones it is used by 
the lieutenants as a dining-room, &e. Falconer. 

gCn'SHOT, n. The reach or range of a gun ; the 
space or distance to which a shot can be thrown. 

gOn'SIIUT, a. Made by the shot of a gun. “ Gttn- 
shot wounds.” Wiseman. 

Gfj'N 'SMI TH, n. A man who se trade it is to make 
guns; an armorer. Motdhne?*. 

GfrN'SMiTH-gR-Y, n. The business of a gun- 
smith ; the art of making small fire-arms. Wright. 

GtjN'ST^R, n. A gunner, [n.] Tatler. 

GtJ’N'STlCK, n. A stick for driving a charge into 
a gun j a rammer ; a ramrod, Steuart. 

gON'STOOK, n. The wood in which the barrel 
of a gun is fixed. Moi timer. 

Gt)N'— STONE, n. A stone formerly shot from a 
gun. ** Turned his balls to guii-stones.^* Shak. 

Gto'— TAC-KLE, n. {Naut.) Tackle used on board 
ships to run the guns out of the ports, Crabb. 

gOn'T^R’^-OHAIN, n. A chain used for meas- 
uring land, being 66 feet or four poles in length, 
and divided into 100 links of 7.02 inches each ; 
—so named from the inventor, Edmund Gunter. 

Ounter^a line, a scale upon which numbers are laid 
down opposite to their logarithms used for perform- 
ing the multiplication and diviHioii of numbers instru- 
nientally.— Gunter’;} quadrant, an astronomical in- 
strument for finding the hour of the day, &c. — Oun- 
ter*8 scale, a flat scale, about two feet long, aud an 
inch and a half broad, having vanous lines drawn 
upon it, both natural and logarithmic, relating to nav- 
igation, trigonoiiietry, &c. ; — chiefly used for solving 
mechanically questions in these sciences. Farrar. 

gDN -WAD-DING (-wSd-), n. Circular pieces of 
card-board, cloth, felt, &c., used to keep down 
the charge in a gun. Simmonds. 

gOn'W^LE (commonly pronounced and some- 
times spelled gunnel), n. Igttn and wale.) 
{Naut.) That piece of timber which reaches, on 
either side of the ship, from the half deck to 
the forecastle, being the uppermost bend which 
finishes the upper works of the hull, and from 
which the upper guns, if the vessel carry any, 
are pointed : — the lower part of any port where 
any ordnance is. Marris. 

GiiR^B, n. [X. g^trges.) A whirlpool; a gulf; 
abyss. “A black, bituminous gurge*' [iBL.'lMilton. 

t GtjR^B, V. a. [L. gvarges, a gulf.] To swallow 
up; to engulf. Mir. for Mag. 

fGtlR'^’^ONS (gUr'juu*), n.pL The coarser part 
of the meal sifted from the bran. — See Grui>- 
GEONS. JSoUnshed, 


GttR'GLE (gUr'gl), v. n. [It. gorgoqliare ; gprgo, 
a whirlpool; E. purges . — See GargliM [». 
GURGLED ; jpp. GURGLING, GURGLED.] TO run 
or gush with noise, as water from a bottle ; to 
flow with a purling noise. 


PtiTO gurglina rills tbe lonely desert trace, 
And waste tim music on tne savage race. 


Yamg. 


GttE'GLE, n. A gush or flow of liquid. 
Flow, flow, thou crystal xUl, 

With tin klW fill 

The mazes of the grove. 


Thomaon. 


GdR'GL^T, n. An earthen vessel made ve^ 
porous. Maehmtcsh. 


gCrTIOF-ITE, n. (Min.) A compact snow-white 
sublucent variety of dolomite, so named from a 
locality of it at Gurhof, iii Lowei Austria Dana. 

OUR 'JUjV, 71. A thin balsam or ■wood oil, obtained 
in the East Indies, and used for various pur- 
poses. Simmonds. 

GUR'KIN, n. See Gherkin. Todd. 


GUR'MY, n. {Mining.) A level or working. 

Sinimonds. 

GUR'NARD, 71. [Old 
Fr- ' gournauld.) 

{Ich.) A sea-fish 
of the genus FW- 
gla, having a head 
nearly square. Gurnard 

covered with bony plates, and a body covered 
ivith small, rough, prickly scales. Yarrell. 

GUa'N^T, 71. (Ich.) A fish found on the coast of 
Devonshire, England, said by some to be the 
same as the gurnard. Shak. 

GfjR'RAH, n. A coarse India muslin, Simenonds. 

GUR'RY, n. A name given in India to a small 
native fortification. Mamitton. 

Gfj’SH, V. n. [Goth, giutan, to pour out ; A, S, 
geotan ; Dut. gietan ; Ger. giessen ; Dan. gyde ; 
Sw. gjuta. — Ij. gutta, a drop ; Gr. 
pour out.] \i. GUSHED ; pp. gushing, gushed.] 
To flow or rush out with violence or rapidity, as 
a fluid ; to pour forth suddenly or copiously. 

A 8ca of blood gushed from the gaping wound. Sjicnscr. 

Ho clttvo the ruck, and the waters out. Jsa. :!clviii.21. 

GIJSH, V. a. To emit suddenly, copiously, or with 
violence, [it.] 

The gaping wound gushed out a ciimson flood. Drtjden. 

GtrSH, n. An omission of fluid with force. A 
great gush of blood.” Harvey, 

GtJS'SjpT, n. [Fr. gousset. — SJdnTter suggests 
the h. C071SU0, cwisutus, to stitch together. — W, 
ewysed.) An angular piece of cloth inserted iu 
a garment, particularly at the upper end of the 
sleeve of a shirt, or as a part of the neok. Johnson. 

GtJST, n. [Gr. ysHacff ; L. gustus ; gusto, to taste j 
It. Ir Sp. gusto ; Fr. gom^ 

1. Sense of tasting. His gust sincere, and 

his digestion easy.” Scott 

2. Power of enjoyment ; liking; relish; zest. 

Wo have lost in a great measure the gust end relish of true 

happiness. TilloUon. 

3. Intellectual taste. 

Choice of St may be made according to the gust and man- 
ner ot the ancients. JDryden. 

GtJST, n. [Icel, gustr\ Dan. qust\ Got. giessen. 
Skinner. — See Gush.] A suclden, violent blast, 
as of wind. “Bain and gusts of wind.” llacJduyt. 
Lo! a whirlwind’s instantaneous mud 
Left all its beauties withering in the dust. BeaU&e. 

Syn. — See Wind. 

t GiJST, V. a. To taste ; to have a relish of. Shak. 

GtJST'j5.-BLE, a. 1. That mav be tasted. “There 
is nothing sweeter/' [r.] Harvey* 

2. Pleasant to the taste, [r. J 
A guataiile thing, seen or smelt, excites the appetite. JOerAecm. 

t GtS^ST' A-BLB, n. Any thing that may be tasted. 

The touch aeknowledgeth no gustciblea. More. 

Gtl'ST'ARD, n. {Omith.) The great bustard. 

HoUnshed* 

fGUS-TA'TIOT^ [L. gustaiio.) The act ot 
tasting. “The nerves of gmtation,” Browne. 

GtTS'TA-TQ-RY, a. Eclating to taste. Bd. Bev* 

f GOST'EtrU, a. Tasteful ; well tasted. Howell. 

t GfrsT'Fxyit-NfesS, n. The relish of any thing. 
“ Bccreations have Kliv^ygustfuXmssJ^Barrow. 

t GtS'ST'Xi^SB, a* Tasteless ; insipid, Browne. 

G t^S ' TO, n. [It. — See Gust.] 1. The relish of 
any thing ; taste ; zest ; gust. Derham* 

2. Intellectual taste ; liking, [r.] Xhyden. 

GijS^Td'^d* [It.] (ATws.) With taste. Moore. 

GtJS'TY, a. Stormy ; tempestuous ; windy. “ A 
raw and gusty day.” Shak. 

GfjT, n. [Goth, giutan ; A. S. geotan ; Dut. 
ten 5 Ger, topour ; Sw. effuta^ to cast.*— 

Ger. huJttel, entrails.] 





GUT 


GYNANDEIAN 


1. The intestinal canal of an animal ; an in- 1 

testine ; the long pipe which extends, with many 
conTolutions, from the stomach to the anus ; — 
commonly used in the plural. ArbutJinot. 

2. A passage or strait; as, ‘‘The Gut of 

Canso ” ; “A "narrow gvt between two stone 
terraces.’^ Walpole. I 

3. A substance made by pulling a silk-w’orm, 

w’hen ready to spin its cocoon, in two, extend- 
ing the silk as far as it will go, and hanging it 
up to dry. liuhlyu, 

gOt, r. a. [i. GUTTED ; pp. gutting, gutted.] 

1, To take out the bowels of ; to eviscerate ; 
to draw ; to exenterate ; as, “ To gut a fish.’* 

2. To plunder of its contents. 

A troop of cuttlwoat guards -were sent to seize 

The nch men’s goods, and gut their palaces. Dryde^u 

OilT‘T4fn.i pi, [L.] 1. A drop; a 

gout. 

2. (AreA.) The frusta of cones, or ornaments 
resembling drops, placed in the ^ 
architrave of the Doric order be- 
low the triglyphs, and also on 
the under iace of the mutules in the Doric 
corona. Weale. 

GOT^TA—PjER^CHA, n, A peculiar gum-resin, 
originally called '<?t£ffo!-P«ifo-PeroAa, or gum of 
the Island Percha. It exudes from a large tree, 
the Icosandra gntta^ which abounds in Malac- 
ca, and in the fsland of Singapore. 

Below the temperature of 50®, gutta-percha, is 
as iiard as wood and excessively tough ; at a Jiiglier 
teniperaturo, it becomes as soft as beeswax, and may 
be moulded into all varieties of form, or it may be 
cut and united again so as scarcely to exhibit the ap- 
pearance of a joint, and possessing all the strength of 
an undivided mass. It is almost entirely devoid of 
elasticity, m which respect it oifers a striking con- 
trast to india-rubber. Brevser. 

Gtrr'TJSt SE-RE'J>r4, w. [L.] (Med.) Drop 
serene; amaurosis. — See Am^iuiiosis. Mead. 

GCtT'TATE, a. (Bot.) Spotted, as if* by drops of 
something colored. Gray. 

GtJT'TA-T^JD, a. Besprinkled with drops. 

GtlT'TA-TRAP, n. The inspissated juice of the 
Artocarpus iucisaf or bread-fruit tree..Stmy/ion£?5. 

GfJT'TjpR, n. [L. gxittur, the throat. Johnson. — 
Pr. gmittih'e, from L. gttita. a drop. Skinner. 


GOT'TITt-AL-NfiSS, n. The quality of being gut- 
tural; gutturality. Bailey. 

t GtJT'TUR-lNE, a. Pertaining to the throat. Ray. 

gGt'TY, pL. a drop.] (Her.) Charged ,, 
or sprinkled with drops. Smart. >• 

GtTT'WORT (giit'w’Urt), n. A violent purgative .. 

green -house plant ; Globidat'ia alypum ; — called 'i 

also herh-ierrihle. Johnson. I1 


wrestling, boxing, running, throwing the quoltj 
playing at ball, ike . ; the art or science of prop- 
erly applying athletic exercises in order to de- 
velop and preserve the physical powers. Blount. 

IJ t n. Athletic exercise. “Spacious 
fields allotted for all gymnics.” BuHon. 


sm. — G-ael, ir. guiteary a gutter,] A passage 
or channel for water. 

All BOrta of people in their atreets, houses, windows, leads, 
and gutter»t that came to hcc the obsequy. IStvw. 

Rocka rise one above another, and have deep ptiHers worn 
in the sides of them by ton ents of rain. Addison. 

GtJT^TJBlR, V, a. To cut in small jchannels or 
hollows ; to form into gutters. 

My cheeks are guttered with my fretttng tears, Shal. 

GtTT'TJ^E, V. n. To fall in drops ; to flow drop 
by drop ; to run, as a candle. Dryden. 

gCt'TI-F^IR, n. [L. gutta, a drop, and fero, to 
bear.] (Bot.) A name applied to any plant 
that exudes gum or resin. Wright. 

GUT-TiF'^lR-OtJs, a. (Bot.) Yielding or exud- 
ing gum or resin. Wright. 

GtTT'TLE (giit'tl), n. [From gut.l To feed 
luxuriously ; to gormandize ; to guzzle. [Low.] 
QuaflEk, cranes, and ffUtUea in his own defence. J>ryden. 

G'&T'TLE, V. a. To swallow. [Low.] U Estrange. 

Gt^T'TLJ^R, n. One who guttles ; a gree^ eater ; 
a glutton ; a guzzler ; a gonuand. Johnson. 

GGT^Ty-LOfJs, a. [D. gvtiula, a little drop ; 
gutta^ a drop.] In the form of a small drop. 
“ Its gvMuUms descent from the air.*' Browne. 

GOt'TVR-AL, a. [Fr. guttural^ from L. gutturf 
the throat.] 

1. Belonging to the throat. 

Children . . . bom with guttural swellings. OutTada. 

2. Fronounced in, or by, the throat. “ Gift- 

tttral, harsh, stii0f names.’*^ Swift. 

gOT'TVE-AL,.?^. a letter (o hard, g hard, A, and q) 
pronounoed chiefly by the throat. Uil^. 

GtJT-TyE-AL'f-TY, «. The quality of being gut- 
tural. [b.] Seward. 

ptJT'TyR-AL-IZB, V. a* To speak guttnrally. 

To giotw'alisse strange tongues. Gent. Mag. 


GUY Cfi), n. [Sp. guia. — See Guide.] (Xaui.) 
A rope used to swing any weight, or keep steady 
any heavy body and prevent it from swinging, 
■while being hoisted or lowered. Brande. 

GU'2E§, n. pi. (Her.) Roundels of a sanguine 
color, supposed to represent wounds. Craig. 

gGz'ZLE (gfiz'zl), V. n. [It. gozzoiif/liare; gozzo^ 
the throat ; Fr. gosier.'\ [i. guzzled ; pp. guz- 
zling, GUZZLED.] To drink greedily or rav- 
enously; to swallow greedily ; to gormandize. 
■Well-seasoned bo-wls the gossip’s spirits raise, 

Wlio, while she gu..zh>^ chats tlie doctor’s praise. A’oLsC£>ni;/i(3n. 

GtlZ'ZLE, V. a. To swallow with immoderate 
gust. “ Still guzzling must of wine.*’ Dryden. 

fGUZ'ZLE, «. An insatiable thing or person. 
“ That most impure.” Marstoii. 

Gtrz'ZLyR, n. One who guzzles ; a gormandizer. 

GWIn'IAD, n. A fish. — See Guiniad. YarreU. 

GY'AlL, n. (Zonl.) The East Indian jun^e bull 
or ox ; the Bos frontalis of Lambert. jP. Cyc. 

y YBE (jib), n. A sneer. — See Gibe. Shak. 

yVBE, r. a. (Naid.) To shift from one side of 
the vessel to the other, as the boom of a fore- 
and-aft sail. Dana. 

yvB'lNG, n. The shifting of the boom-sail from 
one side of the mast to the other. Hamilton, 

ffiYE (gi), 17. a. To guide. — See Gie, Chaucer. 

||(irYM-NA'§I-ARGH, n. [Gr. yvpvdaiovf a gymna- 
sium, and ^px ’^9 rule.] (Grecian Ant.) An 
Athenian officer who had the charge of provid- 
ing oil and other necessaries for the gymnasia 
atnis own expense, Brande. 

II yYM-NA'^l-U'M (jim-Da'zh§-iSm) [jjni-na'zh^-fiin, 
iV.; lim-na'slie-tiin, Ja.; jim-n&s'yuni, K,; jim- 
nSlz'e-tim, colloquially jm»-aa2h'yui«j 
na^z§-fini, Davis, Wr.], w . ; pi.* L. py^t-na^- 
iSf-A ; Eng. GVM-NA'§I-i5M$. [L., from Gr. yujw- 
vuctiov ; yvfxpdsf naked.] 

1. A-niong the ancient Greeks, a place for ath- 
letic exercises, in which such as practised them 
were naked or nearly so. 

2. Any place for athletic exercise. 

It (Moorficldsl waa likewise the great ginnutt<tium of our 
capital, the rcbortof wrcstlois, boverh, iiiiinots, and iootliull- 
players, and the scene of every manly lucicutiuii. ramaut. 

3. A school or seminary for instruction in the 
higher branches of learning. 

In Germany, the higher schools, intended to give immediate 
prepnratum for the universities, are termed gymnasia. Brande. 

II yYM'NAST, n. One who practises, or teaches, 
gymnas'tics ; a gymnastic. Dunglison. 

II ^YM-NAs'TIO [jim-nas'tifc, S. W. P. J. F. K. 
Sm. R. C , ; lim-uas'tjk, E. Jo.], a. \Gr.yvpvaa~ 
tik6s\ yvfivds, naked; L. gymnobstlcus % It. ^'n- 
nastioo', Sp. ifnniasfico ; Fr. gymnast iqueXRO- 
lating to citliUtie cxcicises; athletic. “ Gym- 
nastic games.” Melmoth. 

JSSS^ ** In this word and its relatives wo, not un- 
frequently, hear the g hard, as in gimlet, for this 
learned reason, because They are derived from the 
Greek. B'or the very same reason we ought to pro- 
nounce the g in Genesis, geography, geometry, and a 
thousand other words, hard, which would essentially 
alter the sound of our language. Mr, Sheridan has 
very properly given the soft g to these words ; and 
Mr, Narea is of the same opinion with respect to the 
propriety of this pronunciation, but doubts of the 
usage ; there can be no doubt, liowever, of the absurd- 
ity of this usage, and of tlie necessity of curbing it as 
much as possiQe.” WaUklr. 

|[ ^YM-NAs'TIC, n, A teacher of gymnastics, or 
afriletic exercises ;; a gymnast. Cookeram. 

(I M-N As'T J-0 AL, a. Relating to gymnastics ; 

g^^nastic. Grew. 

11 9YM-nAs'TI-o|l-LY, dk?. Ib a gymnastic 
manner. Browns. 

II M'NAs'TJOS, n.pl. Athletic exercii^^ such as 


■f* (^YM'N|0, ) (f. [Gr. yvfiViKdg ; yvpvdg, naked ; 

t ^l-irM'NJ-CAL, > L. gymnicus.'] Gymnastic. 
“ Gymnicaf exercises at Pitana.” Porter. 


^r'f’M'NITE, n, [Gr. yopv6g, naked, bare.] (Min.) 
A species of serpentine from the Bare Hills, 
Maryland. Dana. 

g^tM-NQ-fJAR'POUS, a. [Gr. yvpvdg, naked, and 
Kapnosl fruit.] (Bot.) Having the fruit naked, or 
not invested with a receptacle, as the cherry- 
tree. Gray. 

n.pl. [Gr. yvpvdg, naked, 

liar to South Gymnodcrus foetid us. 

America ; fruit-cro%vs. Gray. 

^Hm'NQ-Q&NS, n. [Gr. yupvSg, naked, and yevv&ta, 
to bring forth.] (Bot.) An order of plants es- 
sentially exogenous in their oigans of vegeta- 
tion, except that their ova are fertilized by di- 
rect contact with the male principle. Lindlcy. 

n. [Gr. yopv6g, naked, and wiJJ/, the 
face-] (Ornith.) A genus of birds hating a 
great part of the head denuded of feathers, as 
the bald-head crow. Cuvier. 


GYM-Nr>S^Q-PHlST, n. [Gr. yvpvoco^Krrat, gym- 
ho.sophists ; yvpvtg, naked, and cot/narfist a philos- 
opher.] One of an austere sect of Indian philos- 
ophers, who lived naked in the woods. Butler. 

They believed in the immortality of tho soul 
and Its migration into several bodies. They enjoyed 
great rejiiitation for astronomical and phvsical science. 
There was likewise an Afiican sect ot philosophers 
of the same name, who aie said to ha\e lived in 
Ethiopia, near the sources of tho Nile, whoso habits 
ditfered from tiiose of the Indian sect, maumuch as 
they lived as aiicliorites, while the latter congregated 
in societies. Brande. 

II gtM'NQ-SPERM, n. (Bot.) A plant which has 
naked seeds, as the pine. P, Cyc, 

II ^YM-NQ-JSPER'MOVS [jlm-np-sper'inus, *S. W. 
K. (SVi. 5 |Iin-iio-spdr''niu8, Ja.’], a, [Gr, yopvdg, 
naked, and a-a'ippa, seed; Fr. gymnospcrmc.) 
(Bot.) Hay ing the seeds naked, as the pine, Gray. 

9'2'M'NOTE, n. The electric eel ; gymnotus. Good. 

gym-no 'TUS, n. [Gr. yvpvds, naked, and vGiron, 
the back.] (Ich.) A genus of fishes including 
the electric eel of Guiana, Surinam, the Bra- 
zils, &c., which possesses the power of commu- 
nicating a strong electric shock to any animal 
which comes in contact with it. Van Dm* Hoevmi’ 

n, [Gr, yvpvds, naked, and dupd, a 
tail.] (Zohl.) A sort of shrew found in Malacca 
and Sumatra. Van Der Hoeven. 

t gYn (gin), V. n. To begin, Wickliffe. 

9Y-NA2'CIAN (Je-nS'shfiii), a. [Gr. ywvij, ytiva ofdf, 
a woman'.] Relating to women. “ Gyneccian 
writers.” Fmrrand. 

II ^YN..<E-6c'RA-CY (jln-§-3k'r?t-s§), n. [Gr. yovf,, 
a woman, and Kpariis, to rule; Old Fr. gyno- 
cratie.) Female government; government by a 
woman. Selaen. 

$^Y-NAN'I)|;K, n. [Gr. yuvjJ, a female, and dvjfp, 
^vbp6g, a male.] (pot.) A plant the stamens of 
which are inserted in the pistil. Smart. 

qr-JfJlJr' DRP4, n. [See Gykakdeb.] (Bot.) 
X class of plants, in tne linnman system of bot- 
any, in which the stamens are united with the 
pistil, so as to be borne by it. Loudon. 

^fY-NAN'DRl-^N, > 

9y-KAN'0EOV9, Mongingtothe 
class Gynmdria*, having the (Krt® 
stamens consolidated with the 
style, so as to be borne by it, as in the lady’a 
slipper. Gray. 
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IJ AR-£JHy (jtnV“lcej Sm. R, JVb,; 

gin'sir-ke, Ja. ii.], ?i, [Gr. yuwj, a female, and 
^9X^t government.] Female government ; gyn- 
aeocracy. Ld. Chesterjield. 

^Y-NJE'CfAX, a. Relating to women. Clarke, 
II ^Y-NE'C1-D]M (je-ne'she-um), ?i. [Gr. yovancfiov; 
yuj/jJ, a female ; L. gytiwcium.l A private apart- 
ment for women. Mawider, 


IJ gYxV-?-G<3C'RA-CY [}I-ne-kok'ra-se, F.\ 
kok^r?-se, E. C , ; jin-e-kok'r?i-se, w. [Gr. 

ywaiKOKon-ia ; yuw/, a female, and /cortr^w, to lule.] 
Government by a female ; female government 
or rule ; female power. Bailey. 

9tN-^:-COL'0-§lY, n. [Gr. yuv;^, a female, and 
2.oy6s, a discourse.] {Med.) The doctrine of the 
nature and diseases of women. Wright. 

'NO-BASE, n. [Gr. yuw?, a female, and 
a base.] {Bot.) A particular receptacle or sup- 
port of the pistils, or of the carpels of a com- 
pound ovary, as in the geranium. Gray, 

^Y-NO-BA'SIO, a. {Bot.) Relating to, or hav- 
ing, a gynobdse. Wright. 

II ^Y-NUC'RA-CY, n. [See Gyn.’EOORA.cy.] Gov- 
ernment by woman ; gynceocracy. [it.] Ash. 
^y-J\r€E ' Cl- d‘M, n. [Gr. yui/jj, a female, and otKost 
a house.]’ {Bot.) A name for the pistils of a 
flower taken all together. Gray. 

N'Q-PHORE, n, [Gr. yuw/, a female, and (f>onl<a, 
to bear.] {Bot.) A stalk raising a pistil above 
the stamens. Gray. 

P, Qi. [Gr. y6t^, a vulture.] A college servant 
who waits on students at the Univeisity of Cam- 
bridge, England, corresponding to the person 
called scotit, at Oxford. Wright. Bristed. 
^ TI JVV®, 71. pi. [Gr. 

ycipf vuTTdy, a vTi’**;' r.’’ ' Or- 

7iith!) A ‘'j.')--: " . x)C 

birds of the I'lGvi !<• 
ttrs and^amily I 
bciiidcd vultures. Gray. 

(^fp^JE-T6s, n. JGr. yiiip, a vulture, and derds, 
an eagle.] ( Or7itth.) A genus of vulturine birds, 
so called from their partaking the character of 
both the eagle and the vulture; the lammer- 
geyer* Plan Der Hoeven. 




g S^PH-I-E-R4- CJ 'JY.®, n. 
pi. [Gr. ybtpf a vulture, 
and a hawk,] {Or- 
?iith.) A sub-family of 
birds of the order Aedpi^ 
ti'es and family Vulturi- 
d(B ; eagle vultures. Gray. 

II 9tP-Q-^jBR'A-N0S, n. 

{ Oniith.) A genus of 
birds of the family Falco7iid<B; the secretary. 
— See Secretahy. Xlliger. 

t G'^PSE (jfps), w. \Vv.gypse.'\ Gypsum. Pococ/ce. 

G^P'sp-oCs, a. Relating to gypsum. A rhom- 
boidal, gypseous stone.” Chambers. 

GYP-SlF^jpR-OUS, a. J^Eng. gypsum and L. fe- 
rOf to bear.] Producing gypsum, Ann. Phil. 


Oyphierax angolensis. j 


Gt^P'SJNE (jip'sjn), a. Gypseous. Chambers, 

GYP-SOG'RA-PHY, 71. [Eng. gypszwi and Gr. 
yp6<ptaf to write.] The art of engraving on gyp- 
sum. G reenough. 

GYP'SO-PLAsT, n. A cast taken in plaster of 
Paris or white lime. Weale. 

P'SUM (jlp'sum) ptp'sum, P. K. Sm. Wb. ; gip'- 
suni, Jla.], fi. [Gr. y'v^^og ; E- gypsum.] ^ 

A native sulphate of lime, occurring either as 
a dense compound without water, when it is 
called anhyd7'ite from that circumstance; or 
with combined water, which is its most ordi- 
nary state. 

4S?-Tlie pure crystallized specimens of gypsum 
are sometimes called selenite, or sparry gypsum, and 
the w’hite, compact variety used in statuary, alabaster. 
Calcined and pulverized it form& Pans plaster, or plas- 
ter qf Pans. Ure. 

G'^’P'SY, n. ; pi. <^?p'siE§. [A corruption of Egyp- 
tian It zmgaro ; Sp. gitano ; Fr. Egyptieii.] 

1 . A name applied to a w'andermg race of 
people found in many countries of Europe, into 
which they first came, according to Rapes, 
under certain chiefs who called themselves 
counts, and represented themselves as Chris- 
tians driven out of Egypt by the Mohammedans, 
It is now generally believed that the gypsies 
originally emigrated from India at the time of 
the'Mohammedan invasion of Timur Beg. P.Cyc. 

2. A term of reproach applied to a person of 

a dark complexion. Skak. 

3. A name of slight reproach to a woman, 
implying cunning or artifice. 

A slave T am to Clara’s eyes; 

The gypsy knows her power, and flies. Prim'. 

G^P'SY, a. Relating to, or resembling, the gyp- 
sies. ‘ Gypsy jargon.” Burke. 

G'^’P'SY-I^M, n. The state or habits of a gypsy. 
“ [She] recanted gypsyism.** Ove7’bury. 

gfR-4-CJj^'Tnus, n. [Gr. ytj^ds, round, and 
aKtivOa, a spine.] (Pal.) A genus of fossil pla- 
coid fishes of the carboniferous system. Agassis. 

G'Y'Rj^L, a. Turning round; rotatory; moving 
circularly, [n.] Bd, Rev. 

gy'RATE, V. n, [L. gyro, gyratus ; gyrus, a cir- 
cle ; Gr. yt(to 5 .] To turn round ; to move in a 
circle ; to w'heel round. Redfield. 

GY'RATE, a. {Bot.) Coiled in a circle ; circinate ; 
gyTQse. Gray. 

GY-RA'TION, n. [L. gy7'atio ; gyrus, a circle.] The 
act of turning round a fixed centre ; as, “ The 
gyratio7is of a top.” 

Centre of gyration, tho point at which, if tho whole 
mass of a body rotating round an axis or a point of sus- 
pension were collected, a given force applied would 
produce the same angular velocity as it would if ap- 
plied at the same point to the body itself. J^Tichol — 
Circle of gyration, the circle described by the centre of 
gyration around an axis or a point of suspension. 
Brande. 

G'S’^RA-TO-RY, a. Moving round ; moving circu- 
larly; vibrating; turning. Brande. 


GYRE (jir), n. [Gr. yvoos; L. gyf'ue; It. <§: Sp. 
gi7’o.] A circle described by any thing moving 
in an orbit; a circuit. “In one vast, eternal 
gyi'e."* ISir W»i. Jones. 

t GVRE (jir), V. a. To turn round, B». HaU. 

t G^EE'FUL, a. Having a circular motion. Drant. 

GYR'fAL-CON (jer'f3Lw-kn), n. See Gebpalcon. 

GYR'GON-lTB, 71. See Gyrogonitb. St. John. 

gr-EJ^J^US, 71. [L.] The water-flea. B7'a7ide. 

gfR^g-Dt/S, n. [Gr. yvpos, round, and dSobg, a 
tootfi.] {Pal.) A genus of fossil fishes, occur- 
ring in the oOlite period, the mouth of w^hich 
was armed with rows of round grinding teeth for 
crushing hard crustaceans and fishes. Agassiz. 

GY-ROG'Q-nIte, n. [Gr. yvpds, round, and ydvos, 
the young shoots of plants.] {Geol.) A body 
found in fresh-water deposits, being the seed- 
vessel of fresh-w’-ater plants. Lyell. 

GY-ROL'E-pIs, 71, [Gr. yvpdg, round, and Xeidg, a 
scale.] * {Pal.) A genus of fossil ganoid fishes 
found in the new red sandstone, and the bone 
beds of the lias formation. Agassis. 

GY'RQ-MAN-CY [ji'ro-m§Lii-s§, Ja. K. Sm . ; jlr^ 
mSLn-se, Wb.]’, 7i. [Gr. yhposi a circle, and pav- 
Ttia, prophecy.] A sort of divination performed 
by walking in, or round, a circle. Chambers. 

GY'RQN, (Her.) An ordinary consisting of two 
straight lines drawn from any given part of the 
field, and meeting in an acute angle in the 
fesse point. Jamieson. 

gy-RdJy'CHUS, n. [Gr. yupdff, round, and SyKog, 
a curve, a swelling. j {Pal.) A genus of fossil 
ganoid fishes. Agassis, 

gr-RO-PRIS'TIS, 71, [Gr. yvp6'„ round, and irpiV- 
Tis, a saw.] (Pal.) A genus of fossil placoid 
fishes from the new red sandstone, Agassis. 

GY'RQ-SC5PE, n. [Gr. ytipog, a circle (L. gyrus), 
and cKOTtito, to view.] An instrument, recently 
invented by M. Foucault, by which the diurnal 
rotation of the earth, and the effects of revolu- 
tion or rotation, are exhibited, its object being 
to enable a heavy disc, in rapid rotation, to pre- 
serve whatever plane of rotation its dynamic 
conditions may require. Nichol. 

GY-ROSE', a. {Bot.) Turned round like a crook ; 
crooked ; bent. Loudon. 

GY'VE [3IV, W. P. J. F. Ja. Sm. R. C. ; giv, S. E. 
K.], n . ; pi. jgYve§. [W. gevy7i.] A fetter or 
chain for the legs ; — commonly used in the 
plural. “ A golden gyve.^^ ' Beau. ^ FL 

Dost thou already single me? X thought 

Qyvee and the mill had tamed thee. Milton. 

“ Mr. Sheridan and Mr. Scott make the g in 
this word hard , but Mr. Elphinston, Dr. Keiirick, and 
Mr. Perry, with more propriety, make it solt, as X 
have marked it. Mr. Nares makes the sound doubt- 
ful ; but this majority of authorities, and agreeable- 
ness to analogy, have removed my doubts, and made 
me alter my former opinion.*’ Walker. 

GYVE (jiv), V, a. To fetter ; to shackle. Shak. 



H the eighth letter in the alphabet, is regarded 
9 as a note of aspiration, or mark of strong 
breathing ; and it is, by many grammarians, ac- 
counted no letter. At the beginning of some 
words it is mute, as in heir, honor ; but in most 
cases it is articulated, as in hafid, head, heart. 

It is used to denote an iron rail, which, when 
cut transversely, presents the form of an H. 

As a numeral, it denotes in Latin 200, and 
with a dash over it 200,000. 

hX, inte7y\ [L.] 1. An expression of wonder, 
surprise, or sudden exertion. 

What soys the j^olden cheat? //a/ let me see. 8hdk. 


2. An expression of laughter. 

These accounts arc so excossively absurd and ridiculous, 
that tlicy need no otlier conhitation than JIa, ha. hal jffa?/. 

HA, n. An expression of wonder, surprise, or 
hesitation. “ The shrug, the hum, the ha.** Shak. 

HX, V* n. To express surprise ; to hesitate ; to 
haw. — See Haw. Todd. 

HaAF (h5f), n. A term used to denote the fish- 
ing of ling, cod, in Shetland. Jamieson. 

HAAK(h5k), n. A fish. — See Hakb. Barret, 

Hi\-AR'RlE$, n. [Ger. haarr, hair, and Hes, 
pyrites.] {Min.) Capillary pyrites m very deli- 


cate aeicular crystals i —a term applied also to 
a native sulphuret of nickel. Brands. 

bA'SE-AS c’or^PT/S, [L., You may hewe the 
ho<^.] {Laio.) The name given to a variety of 
writs, of which these were anciently the emphat- 
ic words, having for their object to bring a party 
before a court or judge. Of these the most cel- 
ebrated is the writ {Habeas corpus ad stdgieim- 
dum\ to inquire into the cause of a person's 
imprisonment or detention, with a view to ob- 
tain his or her liberation, established by an 
act of Parliament in the reign of Charles the 
Second. BurrilL 
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The opprcBslon of an obsciiTc Individual cave hirth to the 
fhmoua habeas Corpus act of 21 Car. II. which is fre- 
Quently coubidercA Ub another iMagiia Charta ot this km jnlom. 

HhtvK'-toue. 

HA'B^ICK, n. An instrument used by clothiers 
in dressing cloth. Crabb* 

DUM^ n, [L.yto kav€C\ {Law.) A word 
of form in’ ancient deeds, immediately after the 
premises, and literally translated and retained 
m modern deeds in the clause beginning with 
the words “ To have and to hold.” Burnll. 

H^B'ER-dAsh-?R, n. [Of uncertain etymology. — 
Tr, avoir d*achete}\ to have to buy, corrupted to 
haber d*acheter. Minskeu.^QQV. habe^ goods 
or wares, and tauscheyif to exchange. tSerenius, 
— Berdashi a name said to have been formerly 
used for a kind of neck-dress, the maker or seller 
being called a berdasker. Todd, — Of this Nares 
says, after remarking that he has found the w’ord 
in only one passage [Guardian, No. 10], We 
must be sure that it was something more than 
a temporary term, before we attempt^ to derive 
haberdasher (that puzzle of etymologists) from 
it, with the editor of those papers in 1797.”] One 
who deals in miscellaneous goods, or small 
wares, as ribbons, tape, pins, needles, thread, 
twist, buttons, trimmings, &c. Addison. 

The haberdashers were iacorporated into a company in 
the year 1447. Fulleifn. 

hAb^5R-DASH-5:-RY, n. Articles sold by haber- 
dashers. “ Small wares of haberdashery . Burke. 

HAB-ER-DiNE' [bab- 9 r-d€n', W. Ja.i Mb'er-dSn, 
P . ; IiAb'er-dln, Sm.], n. [Old Fr. hab07'dea7i.) 
A dried salt cod. Ainswoi'th. 

HA-B£R'g^^:-QN [het-bfer'je-on, W. P. Ja.\ ha- 
bSr'jon, A.; hib’^r-jSa, n. [A. S. hals- 

beorq ; hals, the neck, and beoryan^ to protect ; 
Fr. nauheryeon^ Armor to cover the neck and 
breast ; a coat composed of plate or chain mail 
without sleeves. Spenser. 

Woven work round about the hole of it, as it were the hole 
of an haherffecii. Ex. xxviii. 32. 

HAs'lgiR-jj&CT, n. A sort of cloth of a mixed 
color. Crabb. 

t hAb'JLE, a. [L. hdbilis ; Fr. hahik.'] Qualified ; 
fitj able,* suitable; proper. Spe7iser. 

n. [Fr. habillement ; haHller, 
to dress, to clothe.] 

1. Dress ; clothes ; garment usually in the 
plural. “ Gowns and other habiliments.^ Swift, 

2. Borders, as of gold, pearls, &c., in ancient 

dress. HaUiwell. 

f Hi4t-Blli'r-TATE, V, a. [Fr. habiliier.l To qual- 
ify; to entitle. Joh^ison. 

fHA-BlL'l-TATE, a. Qualified; entitled. Bacon, 

t HA-BiL-l-TA'TIQN, n. Qualification. Bacon. 

t HA-BIL'l-TY, n. [L. hahilitas.’l Faculty ; pow- 
er; aptitude; ability. Spenser. 

hAb'JT, n. [li. hMtm^haheOi habittta, to have ; 
It. abito ; Sp. hahito ; Fr. habit.'] 

1. State or condition of the body ; the aggre- 

gate of the physical qualities of the body ; con- 
stitution. ** Habit of body.” Pimglison. 

2. Customary state of the mind, disposition 
or manners resulting from the frequent repeti- 
tion of the same acts ; aptitude or facility ac- 
quired by doing frequently the same thing; 
habitual practice ; habitude ; usage ; custom. 

Mankind act more from Ao6iY than reflection.— Man is a 
bundle of habiis, PoUey. 

ffafnts are soon assumed? but when we strive 
To strip them, ^tis beins flayed alive. Cotoper, 

llatnU if wisely and skilfully formed, becomes truly a sec- 
ond nature, os the common saying is; but unskilfully and 
unraothodically directed, it will be as it were the ape of na- 
ture, which imitates nothing to the life, but only clumsily 
and awkwardly- Bebcon. 

3. Dress; garment; garb; — sometimes re- 
stricted to an outer garment worn by ladies. 

The scenes are old? the habits are the same 
We wore last year. Dryden. 

4t. (^Bot.) The features or general appearance 
of a plant. Ijoudon. 

Syru “ See Custom. 

HAB'IT, t?. O. p. HABITBB ; pp. HABITING, HAB- 
ITBB.I 

1. To dress ; to accoutre ; to array. 

She shall be habited as it becomes 

The partner of your bed. ShaJb. 
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2. f To accustom ; to inure ; to habituate. 

And so habited 

In taking hved. Chapman, 

f HAb'JT, v.a. [L. habito ; It. ahitare ; Fr. habi^ 
ter.] To inhabit ; to dwell in. Chaucer. 

HAB-l-TA-BIL'I-TY, n. The quality of being hab- 
itable, or capable of being inhabited. Derham, 

HAB'{-TA-BLB, a. [L. h(tbitabilis% It, abitabile\ \ 
Sp. ^ $’r. habitable.] That may be inhabited; j 
inhabitable. “ The habitable world.” Bacon, 1 

HAB'l-TA-BLE-NESS, n. Capacity of being dwelt j 
in. “ The hahitabUnass of the Toirid Zone.” Ray. 

t II Ab'1-TA-CLE, n. [L. kabitcwulmn^ A dwell- 1 
ing-place. Bale. | 

tHAB'I-TANCE, n. Dwelling; abode. Spenser. 

hAb'J-TAN-CY, n. {Law.) Residence ; legal set- 1 
tlement ; infiiabitancy. — See Inhabitancy. 

Craig, 

fHAB'l-TANT, n. [Fr.] A dweller; an inhab- 
itant. Earth*s habitant.*^ Milton. 

HABlTAJi-T (hab'§-tdng), n. [Fr., a resident ; Aa- 
biter, to inhabit.] A term applied to the inhab- 
itants of Lower Canada who are of French de- 
scent. Silliman, 

HAB'l-TAT, n. [L.] {Nat. Hist.) The place 
where plants, fishes, insects, &c., best thrive, 
and are usually found. P. Cyc. 

hAb-i-TA'TION, n. [L. habitatio; hahito, to 
dwell ; habeo, to hold, to possess ; It. abitazio~ 
ne ; Sp. hahitacion ; Fr. habitatio7i.] 

1. The act of inhabiting ; state of dwelling. 

Ic Carson] is an ofience against that right of hahiiation 
which is acq.uired by the law of nature as well as b\- the laws 
of society. ^ JilaeLstone. 

2. Place of abode ; a dwelling-place ; resi- 
dence; abode. 

God oft descends to visit men 
XTnsecn, and through their habitatiom walks 
To mark their doings. Milton. 

; 3. (Bot.) The limits within which a particular 

I species is found naturally distributed on the 
earth’s surface. Hensloio. 

fHAB 'pTA-TOR, n, [L.] An inhabitant. Brozvne. 

f hAB'IT-^ 3D, o. Accustomed; usual; habitual. 
** This ancient and habited vice.” Puller, 

HAb'IT— SIIYRT, n, A thin garment of muslin or 
of lace worn by ladies over the breast and 
nock. Simmonds. 

HA-BIT'IJ-AL (Iia-blt'yy-9l), G. [It. ahituate ; Sp. 
habitual', Fr, hahituel.] 

1. Formed or acquired by use. Habitual 

knowledge of certain niles.’^ South. 

2. Being in constant use ; constant ; custom- 
ary ; accustomed. Ilabitttal Cowper. 

3. Made permanent by continued causes. 
“ Habitual color of the skin.” S. S. Smith. 

HA-BiT'V-AL-LY, ad. In an habitual manner, 

HA-BlT^y-AL-NfiSS, n. Quality of being habitual. 

“ The hahitmlness of our obedience.” Clarke. 

HA-BIT'U-ATE (ha-blt'yu-at), V. a. [L. habituo, 
habituatus | It, ahituare ; Sp. habituar ; Fr. ha- 
hituer^ p. habituated ; pp. habituating, 
irAniTU.VTED.] To train to a habit; to make 
familiar by practice ; to accustom ; to inure. 

Mon who have never hcMbuoded themselve* to the prac- 
tice of any virtue. Clarke. 

HA-bYt'U-ATB, a. Inveterate ; obstinate ; habit- 
ual. “ The habituate sinner.” [r.] Hammond. 

HA-BIt-XJ-A'TIQN, n. The act of habituating, or 
training to a habit. Hr. BaHon, 

HAb'I-TTJDE, n. [L. habitudo ; It. abitudinei Sp. 
habitud; Fr. hahitude.] 

1. The state of a person or thing with regard 
to some other person or thing; relation ; respect. 

It results from the very nature of things, as they stand in 
such a certain habitude or relatton to one another. South. 

2. (Zof)l.) Customary mode of life. Maunder, 

•t BABBLE (ha'bl), a. [L. habilU.] Fit ; proper ; 
suitable ; able. — See Able. denser. 

hAb'nAb, ad, [Contracted from hap ne hap, let 
it happen or not.] At random ; at the mercy of 
chance. [Vulgar.] JuUy, 

HAB^RQ-NEME, n. [Gr. delicate, and vtixa, 
a thread.] {Min.) Having the form of fine 
threads. Clarke, 
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HAB-ZE*Lp4,n. {Bot.) A genus of plants, the 
fruit of one species of which is the Piper 
jBthiopicum of the shops. Wright. 

JIACIEJVDA [Sp.] 

1. Landea property ; estate. Velasquez. 

2. A plantation ; a farm. Simmotids. 

3. A public treasury ; exchequer. Velasquez. 

HACK, V. a. [A. S. haccan ; But. hahken ; Ger. 
hacken ; Dan. hakke. — Sp. hachear ; Fr. ha- 
cher.] p. HACKED ; pp. hacking, hacked.] 

1. To cut, hew, or chop, with repeated or 
random strokes ; to injure by cutting. 

Bum me, hack me, hew me into pieces- Dm/dm. 

2. To speak unreadily, or with hesitation ; to 
Titter with a stammer ; to stammer. 

Let them keep their limbs whole, and/me^' our English. Shak. 

3. {Masonry.) To make up, as a part in reg- 

ular stone work, with stones smaller and less 
regular. Francis. 

HACK, n, 1. A notch ; a hollow or small cut. 

Look you what hacks are on his helmet. Shak. 

2, A hesitating or faltering speech. A/ere. 

HACK, n. [Dut. hakkenije, an ambling borse ; Sp. 
haca, a pony ; Fr. haqxienee, — See IIackney.] 

1. A horse let out for hire; a hackney; a 

nag. Moore. 

2. A servant employed in hard labor ; a drudge. 

Who was long a bookseller’s hack. Goldsmith. 

3. Any thing let for hire; — particularly a 
coach or carriage let for hire ; a hackney-coach. 

On hoisc, on foot, in hacl% and gilded ehniiots. 2*oi)e. 

I was the other day driving in a hack through Gerard 
Street Spectator. 

4. A kind of pickaxe or mattock with a sin- 
gle broad end. Wriqht. 

5. A frame suspended from the roof for dry- 
ing cheeses. Simni07ids, 

6. A frame-work for drying fish. Simmonds. 

, 7* The wooden bars or frame in the tail-race 

! of a mill, Simmonds, 

8. A rack for feeding cattle. Wright. 

HAck, a. Hired ; mercenary ; hireling ; selfish. 
‘‘/iacA preachers.” [Low.] Wakefield, 

hAck, n. 1. To turn hackney or prostitute ; 
to hackney. llanmar, 

2. To stammer ; to haw. [Local.] Halliwell, 

3. To cough faintly and frequently. Halliwell, 

HACK'BER-RY, n, {Bot.) A large American for- 
est-tree, distinguished by its straight slender 
trunk, undivided to a great height, and covered 
with an unbroken bark ; Celfisoccidentalis,Gray, 

hAck'ER-Y, n. A two-wheclcd vehicle in India, 
drawn by oxen. Robinson. 

hAck'ING, n. {Masonry.) The making up of a 
course of stonc-ivork with stones smaller and 
less regular than the rest. Francis. 

HACK'JNG-COUGH C-kSf), n. A short, faint, tick- 
ling cough. Forhy. 

hAc'KLE, V. a. [Dut. hekekn-, Ger. hecheln.] 

[i. HACKLEl') ; pp. HACKLING, HACKLED.] 

1. To separate ; to tear asunder ; to hack. 

The kingdom being hackled and tom in pieces. Burke. 

2. To dress, as fiax. See Hatchel. Johnson. 

hAc'KLE (hSlk'kl), «. 1. A tool or instrument for 
dressing flax or hemp ; a hatchel. Skelton. 

2. Any filmy substance unsmin, as raw silk, 
wool, feathers, &o. [North of Lng.] Halliwell. 

3. A fly for angling, dressed with a cock’s 

feathers or with silk. Walton, 

4. A long, shining feather on the neck of a 
cock. ** The red hackle of a capon.” WaUon, 

HACK^LEBt, n. A flax-dresser. Craig, 

hAoK'LY, a. Broken, as if hacked or mangled 
by cutting or chopping ; rough. Wrtghi. 

hAck'MA-tAok, »). {Bot.) The American or 
black larch, a large, tall forest-tree, called in 
some parts the tamamck ; LaHa pmdula, ox 
Xdxria Americima, (An Indian word.) Gray, 

hAoK'N^Y (hUk'n?), n. ; pi. hXox'ki^ys. fDut. 
hakkenije. — Bg,mcmea\ Vx, haqxienee.'] 

1. A pacing horse ; a nag ; a pad. Chaucer, 

2. A hired horse ; a horse mudi used. Bacon. 

3. Any thing let out for hire, particularly a 

carriage let for liire ; a hack. Johmon. 

4. A hireling ; a p^rostitute. Mumet, 
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HAck'N^IY, a. 1, Wom out, like a hired horse ; 
much-used ; antiquated. Beau* § FL 

2. Let out for hire ; much-used ; common ; 
hack ; hired. ** A hackneJ/-coB.ch.,"' Pope, “ Hack-’ 
my horses.’* Haekluyt. 

3. Prostitute. “ Hackmy lady.” Hudibras, 

HACK'N^Y, U. a. [i. HACKNEYED ; pp, HACK- 
NEYING, HACKNEYED.] 

1. To practise ; to accustom ; to inure. 

He la long hackneyed in the ways of men. Shak, 

2. To carry m a hackney-coach. Cowper, 

HAck'N$Y~COACH, n, A carriage let for hire : 
— called also a hackney and a hack. Smart, 

IIACK'N^JY-COACH'MAN, n, A drirer of a hack- 
ney-coach. Guardian, 

hAck'N^YED (hak^njd), a. Much-used; worn 
out. “ Men . . . hackneyedy jaded, and worn 
out.” MarveU. 

HACK'N^IY-MAN, n. One who lets horses and 
carriages for hire, [h.] Barret, 

t hAcK'ST^R, n, A bully ; a ruffian ; an assas- 
sin. “ Desperate hacJcster,'* Bp. Hall, 

HAC'GlUlp-TON (liak^§-t8n), n. [Fr. hogueton.] A 
stutFcd jacket, without sleeves, formerly worn 
under armor ; haketin. Spe^iser. 

HAD, i. & p, from have. — See Hate. 

t HAD' BOTE, n. [A. S. haddyote ; had^ degree, 
order, dignity, and hotCy a recompense.] {Law.) 
A recompense or amends made for violence of- 
fered to a person in holy orders. Crabb, 

hAd'D^IR, n, [Ger. heide.l Heath ; ling. Burton. 

HAd'DOCK, n, [Old Fr. hadot.'\ (Jch.) A sea- 
fish of the Linnman 
genus GadiiSy of a 
smaller size than the 
cod, which it greatly 
resembles ; the Mor- 
rlrmacylejimt^oi Cu- 
vier. Yarrell. 

HAd'DY, w. The haddock. [Scotland.] Jamieson. 

HADE, n, 1. t The descent of a hill. 

On the lower loee, as on the higher heuies. 

The dainty clover grows. JOrayton, 

2. {Mining.) The steep descent of a shaft: — 
the inclination of a mineral vein. Wright. 

hA 'DE^t 71, [Gr. ahtii.l The place or state of the 
dead the spiritual world. Campbell. 

HAD'JNG, n. {Mmmg.) The direction of a slip, or 
fault, in mineral strata. Brande. 

HAD-r-WlST\ [See Wis.] A proverbial expres- 
sion implying vain afterthought, and equivalent 
to “ 0 that I had hiow7% / ” Gower. 

There ’a no regard nor fear of hc^-I-vHst. Mir. for Mag. 

MADjy 71. [Arab.] A pilgrimage to Mecca or to 
Medina. Burkhardt. 

HAD '.TEEy n. Same as Hadji. MalcoTn. 

IIAd 'Jly n. [Arab.] A Mussulman who has per- 
formed his pilgrimage to Mecca. Burkhardt, 

HdSC-QE'r-TY, n. [L. this.] The essence 
of individuality ; — literally, this7iess, [A scho- 
lastic term.] S77ia7't. 

H-<EM'A-CHR6ME, n. [Gr. ar/ia, blood, and 
color*.] {Chem.) The coloring matter of the 
blood ; heematosine. Fra7icis, 

H^'MAL (h5'rn?il), a. f^Gr. (Jua, the blood.] {Med.) 
Ilela’ting to the blood or the blood-vessds. 

Hatvial archy the arch made by the projections anteri- 
orly from the body of tlie vertebr© of the ribs and ster- 
num. It encloses the great blood-vessels. DnngUaon. 

UiEM-A-STAT'iCd, n. pi. [Gr. af,.., blood, and 
(TTtrriKiJ, statics,] 

1. {Med.) The doctrine of the motion of the 

blood in living bodies. DungUson, 

2. JRemedies for stopping the flow of blood. 

DwngUeon, 

HJBJif-A-'T'MiJH ^ J^SfSy 71, [Gr. blood, 

and ifiiwy to vomit.] (Med.) The vomiting of 
blood from the stomach. Brande. 

aA?M'^-TlTE, .n. {Min.) Native oxide of iron, 
the streak and powder of which are blood-red. 
— See Hematite. Bra7u^. 


H^^-MAt'Q-CELE, n. [Gr. a?/ta, blood, and 
a tumor.] {Med.) A tumor formed by blood. 

H/EIVI'A-TCilD, a. [Gr. atfiaroeiSijs ; aifxarosy 

blood, and tlSosy form.] Having the appearance 
of blood. Craig. 

H.'EM-A-TOL'O-^’Y, 71, [Gr. blood, 

and Xayogy discourse.] [^Med.) That branch of 
medicine which treats of the blood. Dimgltson. 

H*dSJII~.^-TOP‘‘0- DI n. pi. [Gr. aifiaroirovgy 
red-footed at- ^ ^ 

order H^»matopus ostralegus. 

Grallce and family Charadriadccy having a long, 
strong bill ; oyster-catchers. Gray. 

H.E-mAt'O-SINE, n. [Gr. blood.] (C/ie»i.) 
The red coloring matter of the blood ; hicma- 
chrome. Bi'ande. 

HMM-A-TO'SISy n. r^Gr. aij«dr»o-£ff; aijunriiG), to 
make into blood.] (Med.) The conversion of 
venous blood and chyle into arterial blood by 
respiration. DungUson. 

HJE-MOP ' TY-SfSy n. [Gr. afftfl, blood, and m-tw, 
to spit.] \Med.) The coughing up of blood 
sometimes produced by fulness of the blood- 
vessels of the lungs, or by the rupture of blood- 
vessels as a consequence of ulceration. Brande. 

HiEM'OR-RHA^E, n. See Hemokkhage. 

HiEM'OR-RHOlD, a. See Hemokrhoid. 

hAp'FLE, V.71. To speak unintelligibly ; to wa- 
ver ; to prevaricate. [Local, Eng.] W7ig7it. 

HApt (12), n. [A. S. heeft ; hceftany to hold ; Dut. 

Ger. heft ; Dan. hafte ; Sw. hrifte ; Icel. hefti. 
— Skinner traces the A. S. to habba7iy to have ; 
L. habeo; and Tooke forms haft thus : haied, 
hav*d. haft. — “ Haft, as of a knife, is properly 
only the participle perfect of to havey that where- 
by you have or hold it.” Trench.) That part 
of any instrument which is taken, or held in the 
hand ; a handle. Gower, 

HAFT, V. a. To set in a haft. Ahisworth. 

fHAPT'^R, ». A wrangler 5 a caviller. Barret. 

hAg, n. [A. S. hcegesi Dut. heksi Ger. kexe\ 
Sw. hexa.) 

1. A witch ; an enchantress, 

Hntf8 and fairies all wrought something for their idle su- 
perstitions. Dei mg. 1670. 

2. t A wizard. ** That old hag [Silenus].” 

Golding. 

3. A furious or ugly old woman ; a fury. 

There followed flvst at hand two wicked hagu, 

With hoai j' locks all loose and visage grim. Spen<ier, 

4z. An appearance of light or fire upon the 
manes of horses or upon the hair of men. 

Magit are said to be made of sweat or some other vapor 
issuing out of the head: ti not umisual bight uinuiig ub when 
wc ride by night in bumincr time. JUoinit. 

5. {Tch.j A cyclostomouR fish allied to the 
lamper-ccl ; GasU'obrafichus coccus. Yarrell. 

HAg, v.a. To torment; to harass with vain terror. 

And 7iag themselves with apparitions, Jlwlibras. 

HAG' A- BAG, 71. See Huckaback. Todd, 

HAo'BiglR-RY, 77. (Bot.) The name given in Scot- 
land to the bird-cherry ; Pruyius padus, Craig. 

HAg'— BORN, a. Born of a witch or hag. Shak. 

hAg'-FIsh, n. (IcA.) The hag ; Gast7'obTanc'hm 
eoecus. Booth. 

H Ag'G ARD, a. [Ger, hager, lean, lank, haggard. — 
Gr. dyoioq, rustic, wild ; Fr. hagardy^ildy staring.] 

1. Wild ; not domesticated ; not easily tamoa 

or managed. “ ITaggard hawks.” Gascoigne. 

2. Spare and harsh ; distorted ; gaunt ; ugly. 

Staring hia eyes, and haggard was his look. JXryden. 

HAg'GARD, 71. 1, A species of hawk, not easily 
tamed. The wild haggard.** Sandy s. 

2, Any thing wild or irreclaimable. Shak. 

B. A hag; an ugly old woman. 

In a dark grot baleful haggard lay. Oourth. 

4s. [A. S. haga^ fA stack-yard; a yard. Howell. 

HAo'Gj^RD-LY, ad. In a haggard manner; de- 
formedly. ** Haggardly . . . she looks.” Dtyden. 


hAG'G|1D, a. Belonging to, or resembling, a hag; 
ugly; lean. 

The ghostly prudes with hagged fhce. Gray^ 

HAG'G^SS, I [Scot, kag, a chop ; Gael, iaigets 

HAG’GIS, > — Fr.hachis.] A Scotch dish, made 
in a sheep’s maw, of the fiver, lights, heart, &fc., 
mixed with suet, onions, &c. Ja 7 ni€son. 

HAG'GiS— BAG, 7i. The maw of a shee^ used to 
make a haggis in. Shnmonds. 

HAG'GJSH, a. Of the nature of a hag; deformed; 
horrid. 

But on us both did haggish age steal on. Shak, 

hAg'G{SH-LY, ad. In the manner of a hag. 

hAg'GLE, V. 71. [Fr. haiwclm*.) [i. haggled *, 

pp. HAGGLING, HAGGLED.] To be tedious in a 
bargain ; to be long in coming to the price ; to 
chalfer; to higgle. 

I never could drive a hard bargain in my life; and least of 
all do I know how to haggle and huckster with merit. Burke. 

hAg'GLE (Mg'gl), V, a. 1. To hackle ; to hack, 

Suffolk first died: and York, all haggled o’er. 

Comes to hun where in gore he lay instceped. Shak, 

2. To tease; to worry; to vex. Hallhoell. 

hAg'GL^IR, 71. 1. One who cuts or hacks. Joh7ison. 

2. One who is tedious in making a bargain. 
" A paltering haggler** Cotgt ave, 

HAg'GLING, n. Act of making many words in a 
bargain. “ Always haggling. Goldsmith. 

IIA'G|-AR-£JI1Y, n. [Gr. ayiosy sacred, and Itpx^h 
rule.] Sacred government ; government of holy 
orders of men. Wright. 

11 HA-^1-5c'RA-OY, n. [Gr. ayioj, sacred, and 
Kparioiy to rule.] " The government of the priest- 
hood ; a hierarchy. Ec. Rev. 

llIIA'9-J-Q-GRAPH, w. A holy writing. Robert Hall. 

II 1IA-(^J-6q* RA-PIIA y 71. pi. [Low L., from Gr, 
Siyi6yp(t(pa ; dytof, sacrcd, and ypa(/»b a writing,] 

I 1. A name given to the third division of the 

Old Testament, according to the Jewish canon, 
including Psalms, Proverbs, Job, Daniel, Ezra, 
Nehcmiah, Euth, Lamentations, Ecclesiastes, 
the Song of Solomon, Esther, and Chronicles ; 
— so applied because, though not written by 
Moses, or any of the prophets, properly so 
called, these books were nevertheless to be re- 
ceived ns of divine authority. Eden. 

2. Histories or legends respecting the live? 
and actions of the saints. Brande, 

II HA-^I-Og'RA-PHAl, a. Relating to, or denot- 
ing, sacied writings. Bp. Cosin. 

II HA-f^l-OG'RA-Pnj^IR riia-je-Sg'ra^-fgr, P. K. S7n . ; 
ha|-e-8g'ra-fer, Ja. R. Bat'claij), 7i, A sacred 
writer; a writer of hagiography. Whifhy. 

II HA-(5^1-Gg'RA-PHY, n. The third division of 
the Old Testament; hagiographa. — See Ha- 
OIOGEAPHA. Wright 

II IIA-^1-5l'0-^Ist, n. One who is versed in ha- 
giology. Ed. Rev. 

II HA-gi-6L'p-^Y, n. [Or. Tyi-s, sacred, and X6- 
yof, a discourse.] l’h,.t ilc lui i f men of literature 
which treats of sacred things, or of the lives 
of the saints. Charles Butler. 

hAg'— rId-DEN (-dn), a. Tormented by hags or 
phantoms. Beattie. 

hAg'-SBED, n. The offspring of a hag. Shak. 

hAg'ShIp, n. The title of a witch or hag. ** The 
charm her Icagship gave me.” MiddUt07%. 

HAg'-TA-PE:R, n. {Bot.) A plant; the great 
woolly mullein ; yerbascu7n phlomoides. Booth. 

HAGITB (hag), 7i. Same as Haguebut. Todd. 

HAGUE'BtJT (hJtg'-) [hag'bdt, Jh. ;h3igVbat,Sm.], 
n. [Old Fr. hacqiiebute.) A kind of fire-arms ; 
an arquebus©. Grose. 

hAh (hu), inten. An expression of sudden effort 
or surprise ; ha. — See Ha. Dryden, 

HA-hA' [ha-ha', Sm. Maunder; ha'ha, S.j ha'ha', 
K,)y n, A sunk fence ; a fence, bank, or ditch 
sunk between two slopes so as not to be seen 
till one comes close upon it ; — sometimes writ^ 
ten haw-haw. Doudon. 

HAl-DljSr'G|;R-fTE. n. {Min.) An arseniate of 
lime ; — so named from Mr. Haidinger, Brewster. 
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HAIE, n, Tha under coat of an Arab. Campbell. 

HAIL (hal), «. [A. S. hfjegd ; Dut., Gen, ^ Sw. 
Jiagel ; Icel. haglA Kain or atmospheric vapors 
congealed by cold in the upper regions of the 
atmosphere/ and falling to the ground in small 
roundish masses called hailstones ; frozen drops 
of rain or vapor. 3ratide. 

HAIL, V. [A. S, bo'gelan.'] [z. HAinuD ; pp. 
HAILING, HAIL HD.] To pouT do-vvn hail. 

To hail from, to have or assign as one’s residence 
or place of abode. [U. S.] Bartlett. 

HAIL, V. a, 1. To pour, as hail. Shak. 

2. To salute ; to call to ; to greet ; to welcome. 

I gamed a son. 

And such a son as all men hailed me nappy. Milton. 
The ra\ Ished crowds shall hail their passing lord. Bitt, 

HAIL, interf. [A.S. htslu, or k<sl, health.] A term 
of salutation ; health, Milton. 

Ilail, haii, bravo friend I Shak. 

HAIL, a. Healthy ; sound. — See Hale. Todd. 

HAIL— FBL-LOW, w. A companion; an associ- 
ate ; an intimate. Bp. Hall. 

HailfeU&a well met, an expression denoting inti- 
macy, “ I thought all people here had been hcal-fellow 
well met.'** V Estrange. 

HAIL'-SIIUT, w. Small shot which scatter when 
discharged from a gun, like hail. “ Our admi- 
ral .. . had provided all our muskets with hail- 

Hackluyt. 

HAIL'STONE, n. A particle or single ball of hail. 

Hard haihAones lie not thicker on the plain. Dryden. 

HAIL'Y, a. Consisting of hail; full of hail. 
Hdily showers.*’ Pope. 

HAI'NOys, a. See Heinous. Todd, 

IIAiR (Iiir), n. [A. S. h(eri But., Ger., ^ Ban. 
haar ; Sw. Mr.\ 

1. An integument consisting of dry, horny, 

elastic filaments arising from the skin of ani- 
mals, to the tissue of which they adhere by a 
bulb situated in the cellular membrane; — in 
this sense without a plural. Dungliaon, 

Like prisoners wildly overgrown with hair. Shak. 

2. A single filament of the hairy covering of 
animals. 

But even the very hairs of your head are all numbered* 

Lvke xh. 7. 

3. Any thing as small as a hair. 

If the scale turn 

But in the estimation of a hair, ^ ^ 

Thou diest. Shak. 

4. t Grain, as of hairs lying in a certain di- 
rection; course; order. 

If you should fight, you go against the hair of your pro- 
fession. Snak, 

5. (Bot.) Small, delicate, and slender expan- 

sions of the epidermis, consisting of one or 
more cells. Bindley. 

hAir'b:elL, 71. See Habebbll. Jok7i$on. 

hAiR'-BrAcK-JPT, n. (^Ship-huUding.) The 
moulding at the back of a figure-head. Ogilvie. 

hAiR -BRAINED, a. See Harebrained. Shak. 

hAxR— BREADTH, n. The diameter of a hair : — 
the 48th part of an inch : — a very small distance 
or space. Jttdg. xx. 16. 

HAlR'-BRiADTH, a. Of the breadth of a hair; 
very narrow. ** Of hair-breadth ’scapes.” Shak. 

hAiR’-BR66m, n. A broom made of hair. Booth. 
hAir’— BRCsh, n. A brush for the hair. Booth. 

hAir — CLOth, n. Cloth or stuff made of hair, 
very rou^h and prickly, worn sometimes in 
mortification. Grete. 

HAlR'-DRfiSS-^R, n. One who dresses or outs 
hair ; a barber. More. 

H Aired (hir'^d or hlird), a. Having hair j — used 
in composition ; q.s, long-haired. Todd. 

hAiR^GRAss, n, A species of fine grass. Booth. 
HAIR — IIDng, a. Hanging by a hair. Young. 

hAir'I-nSss, n. 1. The state of being hairy. 

2. (Bat.) The quality of having h^r less soft 
and longer than in the form termed pubescence 
or down. Hmsloto. 

hAiR — LAce, n, A fillet or lace for tying the 
hair. A woman’s or fillet,” Harvey. 


hAiR'L^SS, a. Destitute of hair ; wanting hair. 
hAiR'— LIKE, a. Besembling hair. Blount, 

HAIR'-LINE, n. Aline made of hair; a very 
slender line. AsA. 

hAiR'-NEB-DLE, ft. [A. S. hcET-ncedl?^ A needle 
formerly used in dressing the hair ; a species 
of hair-pin. Todd. 

hAiR -OIL, n. Scented oil for moistening the 
hair. Sinimonds. 

hAiR'-PEN-CIL, ft. A brush made of the fine 
hairs of the marten, badger, &c., for the pur- 
poses of the artist, — or of the hog, &c., for 
coarser work. FairhoU. 

hAiR'-PIN, n. A pin used for dressing the hair. 

hAiR -POW-DER, w. Powder for the hair; pul- 
verized starch variously scented. Booth. 

hAiR — PV-RI 'TE§, ft. ( J//ft.) Native sulphuret of 
nickel, which occurs in capillary crystals.i^m«cw. 

hAir -SAlT, ft. [Ger. haar-salz.’\ Natiye sul- 
phate of magnesia; — so named from its oc- 
curring in silky fibres. Pa^ia. 

HAiR’f '-BREADTH, ft. Same as Haib-BBEADTH. 

hAiR — SEAT-ING, ft. Woven horsehair, used 
for covering chairs, couches. &c. Simmonds. 

hAiR'-SHIRT, ft. A shirt made of hair. Pope. 

hAiR'-SPLIT-TING, a. Making very minute dis- 
tinctions, as in reasoning. Wright. 

hAir'-SPlIt-TJNG, 71. The act of making mi- 
nute distinctions, as in reasoning. Wright, 

hAiR'-WORM (har'wttrm), w. {Zobl^ A worm 
resembling a long and slender thread ; Gordius. 

Baird. JRoget. 

hAiR'Y, a. 1. Covered with, or having, hair. ** The 
hairy hide of camels.” XJdal, 

2. Consisting of hair. 

Storms hav& shed 

From vines the hairy honois of their head. Brvden. 

3. Furnished as with hair ; resembling hair, 

A hairy comet tlireateninff death and ruin. JUlm^stnacr. 

4. {Bot.) Covered or beset with coarse and 

long hairs. llonskm. 

HAlR'Y-HfiAD'jpD, a. Having the head covered 
with hair. Hill , , 

HAkE, ft. 1. A fish allied to the cod; 

Merlucius vulgaHs, iS^orc^^ 

2. A hook. [Local.] ^ Halliwell. 

3, A shed for drying draining-tiles. Simmonds, 

HA'KEM, ft. The governor or chief magistrate 
of a city, [India^ Crahb, 

hAK' E-MITE, a. Relating to the caliph Hakem, 
or to astronomical tables published under the 
caliph Hakem. S7nart, 

HAk'E-TIn, 71. A military coat of defence. Crahh. 
hAk'OT, ft. A kind of fish. Ainsworth. 

HA-Kto', ft. A governor; a magistrate; a ha- 
kem. [India.] SinaH. 

HAL, in local names, is derived, like al, from the 
Saxon healky i. e. a haU^ o. palace. Gthson, 

J| IIAL'BERD, or HlL'BERD [hai'b^rd, S. W. P. 
J. F. K . ; hUlhfird, Ja. Nfti.J, [But. helle- 
baard ; Ger. helebarde ; Gael. — It,, 8p., 

^ Port, alabardcf; Fr. hallebarde.] An ancient i 
military weapon intended for both 
cutting and thrusting, formerly car- 
ried by sergeants of foot and artil- 
lery, being a kind of combination of 
a spear and a battle-axe, with a va- 
riously formed head, and a shaft 
about six feet long; — now rarely 
seen in use, except in Scotland in 
the hands of town officers when attending the 
magistrates of a borough. Ogilvie. 

II HAL^BERD-HfeAD'EI>>G. {Bot.) Hastate. Gray. 

II hAL-BER'DISR^ n. ]Yt. halebardier.J One who 
is armed with a halberd. Beatt. % 

II HAl'BERD-SHAPED (-8h5pt),ft. Hastate. Gray* 

II hAl'BERT, ft. A cross-bar on the toe of a 
horseshoe ; — written also halberd. Ash, 

hAlob, ft. A salt liquor made of the entraOs of 
fish, pickle, brine, &o. GrM>. 


j| HAL'Cy-QN (hai'she-yn or hai'se-yiri [haPsIie-yn, 
W. P. ’E'. F. Ja . ; harsliun, S. K, C , ; lial 'sy-un, 
J. S’fti.], ft. [Gr. aXKv6v ; S.Xsi the sea, and /euw, 
to conceive ; L. haleyo ; It. alcione ; Sp. alcion ; 
Fr. alcyonI\ (07-nith.) The kingfisher or alce- 
do, a bird said to lay her eggs in nests on rocks, 
near the sea, during the calm weather about 
the time of the winter solstice. 

There came the halcyon, whom the sea obeys 

When she her nest upon the \»uter lays. Drayton. 
Amiflet our ann-s a« oiuet > ou shall be 
A» htuLin*:- 1) ooui’'^: o'l .1 matter sea. Dryden. 

II IlAL'cy-QN, a. 1. An epithet applied to seven 
days before, and seven after, the winter solstice. 

The time while they [halc;yon8] are brooding is called the 
halcyon days. Jlolland'h Fhny. 

2. Placid; quiet; still; peaceful; happy. 

When great Augu'stus ma<lo war’h tempest** cease, 

Ilib halcyon du^& biuuprhc fuith the tiitii oi petiue Denham. 

II t hAL-OY-6'NI-AN, a. Peaceful ; quiet ; still ; 
happy; halcyon. Sheldon. 

II Hj3L-CY-0-J\rJ*hr.3S, n. pi, [L. halcyon, the king- 
fisher.]* \Or- 
nith.) A sub- 
family of fissi- 
rostral birds of 
the order Pgs- 
se7'es and fam- 
ily Ahedini- 
dee ; crab-hun- 
ters. Gray, Halcyon supurcillosa. 

fHALE, ft. [A. S. hceln, or hiel, health,] Welfare. 
“ Heedless of his dearest kale.** Spenser- 

HALE, a. [A. S. hal, healthy, whole.] 

1. Healthy ; healthful ; sound ; hearty ; strong. 

Last year we thought him strong and hale. Swift. 

2. Whole ; uninjured ; unimpaired, [b.] 

When sin comes off unwounded and hale. Hunmiond. 

II HALE, or hAle [iidl, J. E, Ja. K. Sm. Wr, ; 
Ml, S. P. ; hal or liSil, W. P.], v. a. [But. 
haal&n\ Ban. //afe; Sw. — Sp. Aa/ar; Fr. 

! Tialer.'] To drag by force ; to pull violently and 
rudely ; to drag or pull along ; to haul. “ Lest 
he hale thee to the judge.” Luke xii. 58. 

i 9 £ 3 y*“ Tins word, m familiar language, is corrupted 
beyond recovery into havl \ but soleniii Hpeakiiig still 
requires the regular sound, rliymmg with pale ; the 
other sound would, in this case, bo gross and vulgar,’* 
Walker. 

Syn.— See Healthy. 

II HALE, or uAle, ft. A violent pull j a haul. — 

• See HAf’L, Congr&ce, 

IlHAL'jfiR, or H.^L'^JR, ft. One who hales; a 
hauler. — See Haul eb, Jolmson. 

jFIA^LE'l§I-A (hy-lS’zhq-a), ft. (Bot.) A beautiful 
American shrub, of two varieties, known as the 
silver-hell and the snotedr op-tree. Farm. E7iey, 

HALF (luf), ft. ; pi. HALVES Qiavz), [Goth.Aii/5; 
A. S. healf, ox half But. ^ Sw. hulf\ Ger. Aa/6.] 
One of two equal parts ; a moiety. One half 
of an entire sum.” “ Half the day,” ** Half 
an hour.” Shak. **//»//’ tfie labor.” P. Jojisow. 

HALF (haf), a. Consisting of a half ; noting one 
of the divisions when a thing is divided into two 
equal parts. ** The hxtlf part.” Shak, 

HALF (haOi To the amount or degree of one 
half ; in part ; by half. 

It much used in composition, as ha\f-bVmd, 
half-alive, &c. 

HALF (haf)» t?. a. To halve. — See Halve. Wotton. 

H^LP'— AND— HALF, ft. A mixture of beer, or 
porter,* and ale. Simmonds. 

HALP'-BLOOD (hafblUd), a. Noting a person 
who is only half of the same blood or race. 

HALP'-BLOOD (harbUSd), ft. One bom of the 
same father only> or of the same mother only, 
as another ; one who is related to another by 
only half of the same blood or race. Locke, 

hXlF'-BLOOD-JUID (Mf'bltld-ed), a, 1. Being 
bom of the same father only, or of the same 
mother only, as another ; related by only half 
blood- 

Mean ; degenerate. Shak. 

HXLF'-BL6dM (harbWm), ft. A round mass of 
iron as it comes out of me finery. Crahb. 
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HXLP'— BK:eD, a. Not well-bred; ill-bred; ill- 
mannered ; impolite. Atterbury. 

HALP'-BREED, n. ? Half-blood : — half-blooded. 

HALF'— BREED, a, 3 Missionary Herald. 

HALF^-BR6ph-?R, n. A brother by the father 
only, or by the mother only. Pope. 

t HALF'-CAP, n. A half bow, or imperfect act 
of civility, signified by the cap being only in 
part pnt off. Shak. 

HALF'— cAsTE, n. One born of a Hindoo parent 
on the one side, and of a European parent on 
the other. Clarke. 

HALP'-CfiNT, n. A copper coin of the U. S., of 
the value of five mills ; — now disused.PflJf3fc7*so?i. 

HALF'— c6cK, 71. The position of the cock of a 
gun at the first notch. Booth. 

HALF'-CROIVn, 71 . An English silver coin valued 
at 25. Gc?. steiling (about 58 cents). Ash. 

HALF'-DEAD (luf'ded), a. Almost dead. Milton. 

HALF'-DIME, 71. A silver coin of the United 
States of the value of five cents. Bouvier. 

HALP'-DOL-LAR, n. A silver coin of the United 
States of the value of fifty cents- Patterson. 

HALF'— BA-GLE, n. An American gold coin of 
the value of five dollars. Pattersoyi. 

fHALP'EN (Uaffn), a. Wanting half its due 
qualities. Speyiser. 

t HALF'EN-DEAL (li'Af fn-dcl), ad. [A. S. healfe, 
half, and dalt a pait.] Nearly half. Spenser. 

HALP'ER (haf'er), n. 1. One who possesses only 
half of a thing. llalfers in Mountayu. 

2. A male fallow-deer gelded. Pegge. 

HALF'-FACED (laffast), a. Showing only part 
of the face. “ Half-faced sun.** Shuk. 

HALF'-GU1N-^:A (hif'gm-?), n. An English gold 
coin valued at lO^.GcL sterling (about $2.50). As/i. 

HALF'-HAtched (hafhicht), a. Imperfectly 
hatched. Half-hatched eggs.** Gay. 

HALP'-H£aD-^;R, n. {Masonry!) The half of a 
brick cut lengthwise, used to close the end of a 
course. Otjileie. 

HALF'-HEARD (huf lidrd), a. Imperfectly heard ; 
not heard to the end. Pope. 

HALP'-HEART-ljiD, a. Illiberal ; stingy ; mean ; 
ungenerous ; unkind. Southey. 

H ALF'— HOL'l-DAY, 71. Half of a day granted for 
recreation to children at school. * Clarke. 

HALP'-LEARN-jgiD (haf'iem-fd), a. Imperfectly 
learned. Lovoth. 

HALF -LfiNGTH, a. Containing one half of the 
length. Jervas. 

HALP'-L6ST, a. Nearly lost. MiUon. 

HALP'-MARK (haf mark), n. A noble, or 6®. Sd. 
sterling (about $1.80). Crabb, 

HALP'-MfiA§-lTRE (haf mSzli-yr), n. An imper- 
fect plan of operation ; a feeble effort. IVatsoyi. 

HALP'-MddN, fi. 1. The moon when it appears 
to be half illuminated. 

2. Any thing in the figure of a half-moon. 

In rhomba and wedgos. and ha^-ntoontt and wings. Milton. 

HALP'-NjBT-TgD, a. {Boi.) Noting that the 
outermost only of several investing layers is 
reticulate. Henslow. 

HXLP'-N6TB, n. {Mas.) A minim, being half a 
semibreve. Wright. 

HALF'-PACE, n. {Arch.) 1. The broad space or 
interval between two flights of steps. Oqilvie. 

2. A raised floor in a bay-window. Weale. 

HALP'-PArT, n. One half of any thing. Skak. 

HALF'-pAy, a. Having only one half of a sala- 
ry or pay. Boswell. 

hXIjF -PAY (hafpi), n. Beduced pay, seldom 
literally half ; a reduced allowance paid to an 
‘ officer when not in actual service. McCulloch. 

II HALF'-PfeN-NY (ha'p^n-n?, h»p'p«n-n^, or haf-. 
p«n-ne) [lia'pSn-ne, S. W. P. J. E. F. Ja. Sm. R . ; 
ha'pSn-ne or hafpSo-n^, C. Wr . ; http'p€n-n^ or 
haFp«n-n§, K. Wb.]t n. ; pi. halp-pence (lia'- 


pens or haf'pSns), or HA1.P-PEXXIP.S (ha 'pSn-nez). 
All English copper coin, of which two make a 
penny. 

JBQ?* “ This word is not only deprived of half its 
sound, but even what is left is grossly corrupted, 
Hounding the a as m half, is prcvincial and rustic.” 
If alLer, 

it^j Halfpenny and halfpence are, in the CJ. S., 
often, if not generally, pioiiounced in accordance with 
their oithography, haPpSn-ny and luif’p^ns. 

II HALP'-P£X-NY (ha'pen-ne), a. Of the value of 
a half-penny. Halfpenny loaves.’* Shak. 

II HALF'-PEN-NY-WORTH (ha'pen-ne-wiirth), n. 
The worth of a'half-pcnny. “ One half-penny- 
worth of bread.** Shak. 

HALF'— PiKE, 71. A small pike carried by officers. 

Paying the salute with, the half-pike. 

HALF'— PINT, 7X. The fourth part of a quart. Pope. 

H.4.LF'— PORTS, n. pi. Shutters made of slit-deal, 
to fit the ports of ships, with a hole cut for the 
muzzle of a gun to go through. Craig. 

HALF'- PRfiSS, n. {JPriMingf) Work at a press 
done by one man. ^Adams, 

HALF'-RfiAD (hafred), a. Partially instructed 
by reading. “ Half-read gentleman,** Dryden. 

HALF'— R(3und, a. Semicircular. Milton. 

HALF'— R(3x3nd, n. {Arch.) A semicircular mould- 
ing. Francis. 

HALF'— S£IH6L-AR (hafskSl-^tr), n. One imper- 
fectly learned. * “We have half -scholars 

nowadays.’* Watts. 

HALF'-SEA§-0'V^;R (haFsez-e'ver), a. Half- 
drunk; partially intoxicated. Hrydeyi. 

HALF'— SHIfT, 71. {Mus.) A move of the hand 
upw’ards on the neck of a violin to reach a 
high note. Wright. 

HALF'— SIGHT-^D (ho.f'sit-ed), a. Seeing imper- 
fectly ; having weak discernment. Bacon. 

HALF'-SlS-TgR, n. A sister by the fatlier*s side 
only, or by the mother’s side only. Ash. 

H.1LP'-SPHERB (haf sf^r), n. Half of a globe or 
sphere ; a hemisphere. B. Jonson. 

HALF'— STARVED, as. Almost starved. Milton. 

HALP'-STRAINED (hftFstrand), a. Half-bred; 
imperfect. A half -stramed villain.” Dryden. 

HALF'— STfrFF, n. Any thing half formed in the 
process of manufacture. Francis. 

HALP'-SW6RD (haf s5id), n. Close fight. “ At 
half-sxoord with a dozen of them.** Shak. 

HALF'-T^j-rete', 05. {Bot.) Flat on the one sidp, 
terete on the other. Henslow. 

HALP'-TINT, n. An intermediate color ; middle- 
tint, Francis. 

HALP'-t6ngue, n. {Law.) A term anciently 
applied to a jury, one half of which consisted 
of denizens or natives, and the other half of 
aliens ; party-jury. Bwrrill. 

HALP'-WAY (haf w5), ». Half the distance. 

HALP'-WAY (haf w5), ad. At half the distance, 

HALP'-WAY, 05, Being in the middle between 
two extremes. MiUon. 

HALP'-WlT, n. A blockhead; a foolish fellow; 
a stupid or silly person. Dryden. 

HALF — wIt-T^:D, os. Foolish ; stupid. Swift. 

HALF'-YEAR-LY, a. Two in a year; semi-an- 
nual. Cla7*ke. 

HALF^-YEAR-LY, ad. Twice in a year; semi- 
annually. Clarke. 

hAl'IARD^ (hai'y?irdz), n. pi. See Halta-RDS. 

HAL'I-BCtT (hbl'§-bht) [hSl'f-bfit, 8. W. J. F. Ja. 
K.; hai' 9 -biit, P. Sm.l, n. {Tch.) A sea-fish, 
the largest of the family PUwoneciidee, or flat- 
fish, being frequently six or seven feet long and 
weighing 300 or 400 pounds, and much esteemed 
for food ; Hippoglossm xulgai'is Baird. 

Jtgg* In the northern seas specimens of the halilvt 
have been taken weighing 500 pouriOs. In Greenland 
the transparent ineiiibraue of its stomach is used in- 
stead of glass. Baird. 

HAl'1-C5rB, n. [Gr. &Xs, the sea, and 
maid.] {Zorl.) A genus of herbivorous aquatic 
mammals ; the dugong. Van Der Hoeven. 


t HAL'1 -d6m, n. [A. S. haligdom, a sanctuary, 
or what is sacred ; halig, holy, dom, jurisdic- 
tion.] An adj uration by what is holy. 'Spenser. 

HAL-T-EL"TiCS, 7i.pl. [Gr. aAifuru-df, pertaining 
to fishing ; the sea,] Ichthyology ; a trea- 
tise oil fishing or fish, [r,] Scott. 

HAL'J-MAS (hSLl'e-mas) [hai'e-inXs, P. K. Sm . ; 
hop §-inas, S. IP. i'’.], n. [A, S, halig, holy, and 
meesse, a feast, the mass,] The feast of All- 
Souls. — See H.^^llowmas. Todd. 

HAL'fNG, or hAl'ING, n. The act of dragging 
or pulling by force. MiUon. 

HAL-I-OG'RA-l^HFiR, 71, One who writes about 
the sea ; a describer of the sea. Ask. 

hAl-I-6G'RA-PHY, 71. [Gr. aU, the sea, and 
to w'rite.]' A description of the sea. Ash. 

hAl-PO' TIS, n. [Gr. aXg, the sea, and oCs, wrSs, 
the’ ear.]* (Cofich.) A genus of gasteropods 
with a shell resembling the human ear; the 
sea-ear. Woodward. 

HAL'l-Q-TOID, a. {Zotd.) Ear-shaped. Mazmdey*. 

t IIA-LIT'U-Ofrs, 05. [L. halitus, breath, vapor.] 
Like breath ; vaporous. Boyle. 

HjL'fTGS,n. [L.] 

1. Breath ; vapor. Hamilto7i. 

2. {Phys.) The watery vapor which rises from 

newly-drawm blood. Brande. 

hAlL, 71. [Gr. av?.r ) ; L. aula ; It. § Sp. sala ; Fr. 
sails. — M. Goth, alh ; A. S. alh, or heal ; Ger, 
halle ; Sw, hall ; Icel. htjll.'] 

1. A largo room at the entrance of a palace, 
where iustice was administered. 

Then the soldiers [of the governor] took Jesus unto the 
comraou hall. Matt, xxvii. 27, Wicklipe's Tt ana. 

2. The princijial apartment in the domestic 

houses of the middle ages. Weale. 

Then cry, a halll VLhalll 

*Tls meiry in Tottenham Hall when beards wag all. 

H, Jonaoji. 

3. A building or a room in which a court of 
justice is held ; as, “ Westminster HaJV^ 

4. A manor-house ; — so called because courts 

for the tenants were held in it. Addison. 

6. The public room of a corporation ; a large 
room for a public assembly ; as, ** Exeter Ball, 
London ** ; “ Faneuil Hall, Boston.** 

6. A collegiate body in the universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge, England, Pndeaux. 

7. An edifice belonging to a collegiate insti- 
tution. Winght. 

8. The entrance of a dwelling-house. Brande. 
jKSr Tn this sense perhaps improperly applied. Brande. 

Syn. — See Poacii. 

hAl'L.VBA-l66, n, A loud noise ; uproar ; 
clamor. [Local and vulgar.] Brackett. 

HALL'A^E, n. Toll charged or paid for goods 
sold in a common hall. Crabb. 

hAll'-DOOR, n. The door of a hall. 

H AL-L^l-LtT'J^H (liSLl-l§-lil'y(i), iivtcrj. & n. [Heh. 

Praise ye Jehovah.] A song of 
thanksgiving or praise : — WTitten also alleli^ah 
and alleluia. 

j 0 py “ In haUelvgah, the j usually stands for z, and, 
in that capacity, is pronounced y.’* Smart. 

t HAL-L^-LTJ-JAt'IC (hai-lp-lyi-y&t'ik), a. Giving 
praise. “ 'Hallelujatic psalms.’* Christian Ant. 

HAll'I ARD§ (hai'y^rdz), n. pi. [hml and yard.) 
{Naut.) See Halyards. Todd. Brande. 

HALL^llglR (-yfr), n. A kind of net used for 
catching birds. Wright, 

HAl'LITE, n. {Min.) The sub-sulphate of alumi- 
na, found at Halle. Dana. 

HAlL'-mARK, n. The official stamp affixed to 
articles of gold and silver, as a test of their le- 
gal quality. Simmonds. 

HAl'LQ-Ide, n. See Haloidb. HamiUon. 

HAL-l66^ «. w. [Fr. haler, to haul, to sot on a 
dog. SHnner.-^ A. S. ahhwan, to low, to 
bellow, Miohmrdson. — Ger. halloh ; haUen, to 
sound, to clang,] [*. hallooed ; pp. halloo- 
ing, HALLOOED.l 

1. To cry as after the dogs. 

Th^ shepherd., .to biff doflt doth 
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HALLOO 


666 


hammerable 


2. rfo shout contemptuously. 
Country folks hallooed and hooted after me. 


fluorine, and cyanogen with the metals are salts, and 
are called Aaloid salu^ to distinguish them from the oxy- 
sen salts, which consist of an acid and a base. 


HAL-LOO', hvteru A hunting cry of encourage- stochhardt. 

inent or call. — See Hollo, Dry(fe7i, HAL'O-iDE, w. [Gr. aXu aX6i, salt, and aoos, form.] 

A*. - m T A haloid salt. bfuai't. 


HAL-L6^^ V. ^s. 1. To encourage with shouts. 

Old John halloos Ins hounds again. Prior. 

2. To chase with shouts. “ If I fly, Marcius, 

?iaUoo me like a hare.*' bhak. 

3. To call or shout to ; to hail. 

When we have found the king, he that first Ughts on him 
Ac?foo the other, 

HAIi-Ldo'lNG, n. A loud and vehement cry, 
‘‘Huntings, shoutings, halloomgs,*^ B, Jomon. 

HAL'LOVV (hfil'ls), V. a, [A- S. halgian ; halig^ 
holy,] [t. HALLOWED ; pp* HALLOWING, HAL- 
LOWED.] 

1. To consecrate ; to make holy ; to dedicate ; 
to sanctify ; to devote. 

On St. Stcphcn^s day he did Tudloio that kirk. S. Brunne, 

2. To honor as sacred ; to reverence as holy. 

** Hallowed be thy name.” Matt. vi. 9. 

« Who will say of the verb to hallow that it is 
even now obsolescent ? and yet W allis, two hundred 
years ago, observed, ‘ It has almost gone out of use.’ ’’ 
Treach. 

^iAL-LOW-EEN', n. The evening preceding All- 
Hallows. [Scotland-] Jamieson. 

HAL'LQW-MAs, ft. The feast of All-Souls, or 
the time about All-Saints’ and All-Souls’ day ; 
viz. the 1st and 2d of November. Shak. 

HALr-LSi^'LITE, ft. {Min.) A lydrated silicate 
of alumina, named after M. Malloy. Brande. 

HAL-LU'Cl-NATB, v. ft. [L. halhicinor^ halhusi- 
natiiSi to wander in mind.] To stumble ; to 
blunder ; to mistake ; to err. Cockerayn. 

HAL-LU-Cl-NA'TIQN, ft. [L. haUiicinatio\ It. 
'allucinaziom ; Sp. alucincudon ; Fr. hallucina- 
tion.'\ 

1. An error ; a blunder ; a mistake ; fallacy. 

The hallucination of the tninscnber. Addison. 

2. (Med.) A morbid error in one or more of 

the senses ; perception of objects which do not, 
in fact, make any impression upon the external 
senses; delirium; delusion. Dimglison. 

ffaHueination almost always, if not always, depends on 
Reorder of the brain, but is not an index of insanity unless 
the patient believes in the existence of the subjects of the 
haUiiclncUion. JDanghson. 

HAh-LU’Cl-NA-TOK, ft. One under hallucina- 
tion ; a blunderer. N. Brit. Bev. 

HAL-LU'C(-NA-TQ-RY, a. Tending to produce 
kallucination; blundering; erratic. Bd.Mev. 
hAlI.^~w 1N-DOW, ft. A window of a hall. 

HAlM (lifiwin), ft. [A. S. healm ; Dut., Ger., Dan., 
^ Sw. halm ; Icel. hdlmr.J; The stem or stalk 
of grain; straw; — written also hame, haulm j 
hativn^ haian^ and helm. Johnson. 

hAl'MOTE, ft. See Halymotb. Ogilvie. 

HA’LO, ft, ; pi. hA'l 6§. [Gr. ; L. halo.'\ 

1. A colored circle round the sun or the 

moon, caused by the refraction of light through 
small frozen particles floating in the atmos- 
phere. Nichol. 

I saw three AoZbs, crowns, or tings of colors, about the 
sun. Newton. 

2. (4nat.) A circle or ring surrounding the- 

nipple; areola, Umglison, 

3. {Painting.) The bright ring round the 
head of a holy person ; a ^ory. 

HA'LO, V. ft. To take the form of a circle; to 
circle, [r.] 

TTTs gray hairs < * 

Curled Uffe-Uke to the 

That hedoed round his brow. Stndhetfi 

HA'LOED, a. Surrounded by a halo.' Wilson. 

HAh'Q-^fiN, ft. [Gr. dif, salt, and ym'rfw, 
to produce.] (Chem.) A substance which, by 
combination with a metal, produces a saline 
compound, such as chlorine, iodine, &c. Brande. 

a, living the nature of a hal- 
ogen ; generatl^ saline compounds. Clarke, 

HA'LQJD, a. [Gr. dXf, hXds;. salt, and tBoi, form.] 
(Chem.) Noting chemical combinations similar 
to that of common salt, which is a chloride of 
sodium. 

jtS* The combinations of chlorine, iodine, bromine. 


{Chem.) A haloid salt. bniai't. 

HA'LO-SCOPE, ft. [Gr. aXtas (L. halo) and^ cKOTriw, 
to view.] An instrument for the exhibition of 
all the phenomena connected with halos, par- 
helia, &c- Brande. 

hAl’O-SBL, ft. [Gr. SIf, &X6s, salt, and aiXXa^ a 
seat.] {Chem.) A haloid salt. Ure. 

fHALSE Hiiwls), ft. [A. S. hals:\ The neck. 
“ Hang me up by the Aa&e.” Chaucer. 

filALSE (hfiwis), ®. a. & ft. 1. [But. ^ Ger. 
haUen.'] To embrace about the neck, as chil- 
dren do their parents ; to salute ; to greet. 

I stand, and speak, and laugh, and kiss, and hahe. Chaucer. 

2. [A. S. kalsian.1 To beseech ; to implore ; 
to adjure. Chaucer. 

HAL§E (hfiwz), V. a. ^ {J^atd.) To hoist. ‘‘He 
, , . ?j,acsed up his sails.” Greff ton, 

t H Al'S^IN-Ing, a. [A. S. ^ Ger. hals, the neck.] 
Sounding harshly in the throat ; inharmonious ; 
dissonant. “ This ill Aa&cft*«^ name.” Carew. 

HAL'S^R (hfiw'ser), ft. [Ger. Aa&c.] (Naut.) A 
rope or small cable. — See Hawser. Dryden. 

hAlT, ft. [A. S. heaUian ; Ger. halten^ to hold, 
and to stop ; Ban. JiaU. to halt.] [i. halted ; 

pp, HALTING, HALTED.] 

1. To stop in walking or in a march. 

I was forced to halt in this perpendicular march. Addison. 

2. To be lame ; to limp. 

And will she yet debase her eyes 
On me, that halt and am misshapen thus? Shak. 

3. To stand dubious ; to hesitate ; to falter. 

How long halt ye between two opinions? 1 JSTmjps xviii, 21. 

Syn.-~ See Stand. 

hAlt, V. a. To cause to halt ; to stop. Cumberland. 


halt, a. [A. S. healt\ Ban. § Sw. Mlb ; Ger. 
halten.) Lame; crippled. Luke xiv. 21. 

halt, ft, 1. The act of limping; a limping 
gait; lameness. ^ Johnson. 

2. A stop in walking or in a march. “ A 
causey where I made a haU.** Ludloto. 

hAlT'^R, ft. One who halts or limps. Sherwood. 

HAL’T^IR, ft. [A. S. heelfter ; Ger. halfter.'] 

1. A rope for hanging malefactors. 

And humbly thus, with halters on their necks, 

Expect your highness’ doom of lifts or death. Shak. 

2. A cord for tying or restraining any animal ; 
particularly a cord or sort of bridle for leading 
or for tying a horse. 

HAL'TJIR, V. a. To confine, constrain, bind, or 
tie with a halter or cord. B. Jonson, 

HAl'T?-RE§, ft. pi. [Gr, &XTf}(>ssi weights held in 
the hand in leaping.] (Ent.) Two small club- 
like appendages in dipterous insects, supposed 
to be homologous with the hind wings of other 
insects. iVesfwood. 

hAlt'iNG, ft. 1. The act of one who halts, hes- 
itates, or falters ; a stop. 

All my fbmillars watched tbr my halting. Jer. xx. 10. 

2. The act of going lame. Ash. 

HALT'JNG-LY, ad. In a slow or halting manner. 

hAl'VANS, ft. pi. Refuse ore; inferior ore. 
[Local, EDgO Weale. 

hAl'VAN-N 5R, ft. A miner who dresses and 
washes the impurities from ores. Simmonds. 

HALVE (hav), V. a. [See Hale.] [». halved ; 
pp. ha;.ving, halved.] 

L To divide into two equal parts. “ The 
moon is not yet hedved.^^ Stukeley. 

2. To join, as timbers, by letting them into 
each bther. Francis. 

To cry halves, to claira an equal share. “ The twin 
erica Values.” Claaveland . — To go halves, to share 
equally. [Colloquial.] 

HALVED (havd), p. a, X. Divided into two equal 
parts or shares. 

2. {Bet.) Appearing as if one half of the body 
were cut away. , Gray. 

HALVED (havz), ft. The plural oikalf. 


HAL'YARD§, ft. pi. {N'atd.) Ropes or tackles 
used for hoisting and lowermg yards, gaffs, and 
sails ; — written also halliards. Dana. 

The halyards and top-bowlm cs soon are gone. Palconer, 

t HAL'Y-MOTE, ft. [A. S. heal, a hall, and mot, 
an assembly.] (Law.) An ancient court-baron ; 
a court of a manor ; — so called from the haU 
where the tenants or freemen met. Burrill. 

HAM, ft. [Goth. Aam ; A. S. ^am.] An initial 
or a final syllable signifying a house, farm, or 
village. Gibson. 

HAM, ft. [A. S. ^ But. ham ; Ger. hamme."] 

1. (Anat.) The posterior part of the knee 

joint. Dunghson. 

2. The thigh of an animal, — particularly the 

thigh of a hog smoked and salted. Pope. 

HAM'ACK, ft. See Hammock. Todd. 

HAM’A-DRY-AD, ft.; pi. L. £[X3r-4-l>JRf'A-2>E^; 
Eng*. hAm'^-dry-^d§. [Gr. &ya, together, and 
SptiSf Spv^Si the oak ; L. hamadryas.] (Myth.) 
An inferior deity, supposed by the Greeks and 
Romans to preside over woods and forests, and 
to live and die with the particular trees to which 
they were attached ; a wood nymph. Brande. 

They were called Dryades and Pamadryades because they 
begin to live with oaks, and perish together. Sandys. 

HA 'MATE, a. [L. hamatus, hooked; hamus, a 
hook.] 

1. Entangled ; twisted together. Bp. Berkeley. 

2. (Bot.) Hooked ; bent round. Gray. 

HA'MAT-^D, a. Hooked; set with hooks. Swift. 

fHAM’BLE, V. a. [A. S. hamelan. — Chaucer 
writes the word hanfiel.) To hamstring. Johnson. 

t HA ME, ft. [A. S. ham.'\ Home. Chaucer. 

HAM'LL, b. a. See Hamble. Chaucer. 

HAME$, n.pl. [A. S. hama, a skin, a covering ; 
Gael, ama, a horse-collar.] Two crooked pieces 
of wood made so as to be bound about the col- 
lar of a draught horse, and fitted with hooks or 
rings to which the traces may be attached. Bd5t7cy. 

HAME-SfiCK'EN, } [A.. S. ham, home, house, 

HAME-sO’K'EN, S and seccan, to seek ; Frs. hanu 
sekere.\ {Scottish Law.) The crime of violently 
assaulting a man in his own house ; burglary ; 
— written also homesoken. Blackstone. 

HA'Ml-FORM, a. [L. hamus, a hook, and/oma, 
form.] (ZooL) Curved at the extremity. 

HA' MITE, ft. [L. ha7nus, a hook.] An extinct 
cephalopod, which inhabited a chambered shell 
having a hooked form, Brande. 

hAm'L?T, ft. [A. S, hani, home, house, and let, 
the diminutive termination ; Nor. Fr. hamallc.'] 
A small village, or a portion of a village. 

Sometimes, with secure delight, 

The upland hatnleU will invite. Milton. 

Syn.— Se© Town. 

HAm'L5;t-?D, a. Accustomed only to a hamlot ; 
confined in a hamlet. FeUham, 

hAm'M^IL, ft. A small shed with a yard for feed- 
ing an animal. Loudon. 

hAm'M^R, ft. [A. S,,F1., & But. hamer\ Ger. 
hammer ; Sw. hammare ; Ban. hammer.) 

1. An instrument for driving nails, consisting 
of an iron head fitted to the end of a long 
handle; — an instrument for boating metals, 
forging, Bio. 

With busy hammers closing rivets np. 

2. Any thing like a hammer ; particularly the 

piece of steel covering the pan of the musket- 
lock. CempbeU. 

hAm'm^r, V . a . p. hammered; pp . hammer- 
ing, HAMMERED.] 

1. To beat or pound with a hammer; as, 
“The blacksmith hammers iron.” 

2. To forge or form with a hammer. 

Some hiunmer helmets ft>r the fighting field. J>ryd«n. 

3. To contrive by intellectual labor ; to work 
in the mind ; to ruminate. 

Wilt thou still be hommerinff temehexy? Shah!. 

hAm'MER, V. ft. To work ; to be busy ; to be in 
agitation. , Shak, 

Capable of bdb^ formed 

. by A Sherwood. 
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HAM'M?R— Axe, n. An instrument lia^nng a 
hammer on one side of the handle and an axe 
on the other. Craig, 

HAM'MJgR— BE AM, n, (Arch.) A horizontal piece 
of timber, in place of a tie-beam, just above the 
foot of a rafter, usually supported a corbel 
and rib beneath; — used, in pairs, in Gothic 
roofs to strengthen the framing, Weale. 

HAM'xMJgR-CL 6 TH, n. The cloth that covers a 
coach-box, 'which was formerly used to carry a 
hammer y pincers, a few nails, &c. Pegge, 

HAM'MJglRED (-merd), a. Beaten with a ham- 
mer. Hammered steel.” Sandgs. 

HAm'M^R-^IR, n. One who works with a ham- 
mer ; one who hammers. &)he}'tcood, 

HAm'MER— FISH, n. (Ich,) A rapacious fish ; bal- 
ance-fish ; hammer-neaded shark ; — so named 
from the shape of its head, which resembles a 
double-headed hammer; Zggeem iulgaris,Boot7i, 

HAh 0, n. A substance made hard by 
hammering. Moxon. 

HAM'M^R-HEAD'JgD, a. Having a head like a 
hammer. Hill. 

HAM'M?IR-lNG, n. Act of one who hammers, 

HAM'M^R-LiKEja. Resembling a hammer. Hill. 

IIAM'M^R-MAN, n. One who beats or works 
with a hammer. J5. Jomon. 

HAM'MjgIR-WORT (.wttrt),». \A.S.hamor~myrt.'\ 
A plant of the genus Parietaria or pellitorv* 

Todd. 

HAM-MO-CHRY'SOS, n. [Gr. atmos, sand, and 
X^vtrdSf gold,] An old term for a variety of sand- 
stone having spangles of a gold color. Craig. 

riAM'MQCK, n. Hamacas^ which are Indian 
beds.” Rahigh. “ The Brazilians call their 
beds hamaeasJ** Sir R. HmoJehu. — Dut. hang- 
mat ; Sw. heng-maita ; Sp. hamaca ; Fr. hamaa.'] 
A swinging bed ; a sailor^s bed, formed of an 
oblong piece of hempen cloth, suspended at each 
end by cords. 

HA'MOSE, a. [L. hamusy a hook.1 (J3of.) 

Hooked; hamous, Buchanan. 

HA'MOIIS, a. TL. hamm^ a hook.] (J5o^.) 

Hooked ; bent Eke a hook. Lindkg. 

HAMT^IR, n. [A. S. a cup. — Low L. haii^ 
amtSf a cup; hanapermm^ a large vessel, or a 
place for storing cups ; Old Fr. hanapi a cup.] 

1 . A kind of large basket in which articles 
may be packed and transported. “ The mayor 
. . . presented him with a hamper of gold.” 

Pabga7i, 1432. 

2. [Teel. hampTf a rope. Serenms.l A chain 

or fetter. Browne. Brit. Pastorals. 

HAMTJPR, V. a. U. HAMPBUBD ; pp. HAMPER- 
ING, HAMPERED.] To put a hamper or fetter 
upon ; to place under restraint; to shackle ; to 
fetter ; to entangle ; to ensnare. 

What was it but a lion hampered in a net? ' VEetremge. 

These dlfOlcultics and perplexities the man of intrigue is 
always hampered with. Sharp. 

HAm'— PIE, n. A pie of ham and pastry. Pope. 

HAm- 8 HAC'KLE, V. a. To snackle, as an animal, 
by fastening the head to one of the forelegs. 

Brockett. 

HAM'STJPR, n. [Ger. hamster ^ (Zool.) A rodent 
quadruped of the rat tribe, distin^ished by its 
large cneek pouches, common In the sandy 
re^^ons that extend from the north of Germany 
to Siberia, and very noxious in destroying grain ; 
Mus cricetus of Pallas; Cricetus vulgaHs of 
Cuvier- Mng. Cyo, 

hAm'STRING, n. The tendon of the ham. « Cut- 
ting their hamstrings^ * BoUand. 

HAM'STRTNG, V. a. p. HAMSTRUNG ; pp. HAM- 
STRINGING, HAMSTRUNG.] To lame by cutting 
the tendon of the ham. Drydm. 

HAM'STROng, p. a. Lamed by having the ten- 
don of the ham cut. 

hA'MV-LOse, a. [L. hamulus, a little hook.] 
{Bot.) Bearing a small hook. Gra/y. 

t HAn, for have, in the plural. Spenser. 


hAn^A-P^R, n. [Low L. hanapenum . — See 
Hamper.] A hamper or basket in the English 
Court of Chancery, in which the fees arising 
from the scaling of writs, charters, &c., were 
anciently kept . — the treasury or exchequer of 
the chancery. Biirrill. 

Jffanaper office^ a common law ofiice in the English 

Court of Chancery in which writs and the returns to 
them relating to the business of the subject were an- 
ciently kept. Uhmhau!. 

t hAnCE, V. a. [Fr. haxtsser.'\ To Eft up : — to 
enhance. Chaucer. 


HAN'C 6 §, I n.pl. 1. (A’oirf.) Falls of the fife- 
HANCH'^S, ^ rails, placed on balusters on the 
poop and quarter-deck of a ship. Harris. 

2 . {Arm.) The ends of elliptical arches, 
which are of smaller radu than the other por- 
tions. Harris. 


HAND, n. [M. Goth, handus ; A. S., Dut., Ger., 

Sw. hand ; Dan. haand ; leel. hond^ or hand.'] 

1 . The part which terminates the arm in man, 
extending from the 'wrist to the tips of the fingers, 
and each of the four extremities in irorkevs ; the 
palm with the fingei - ; ibc <i:*]f:i.ho'ision. 

That wonderful instrument, the hand, was it made to be 
idle? JBp. lierkelep. 

2 . The measure of the fist when clinched, 
equal to four inches ; a palm ; — applied chiefly 
in computing the height of horses. Johnson. 

3. Side, right or left. 

On dlls hand and that hand were hangings of fifteen 
cubits. Ex. xxxviii. 15. 

4. Act of the hand ; labor ; performance ; 
workmanship; work. 

.Vrborcts and flowers. 

Imbordered on each bank, the hand of Eve. Milton. 

5. Dexterity, or po-wer of working or perform- 
ing ; ability ; faculty ; talent. 

He had a great mind to try his hand at a Speetator. Addison. 

6. Manner of acting or performing ; mode of 
procedure ; scheme of action. 

They . . . were willing to change the hand In carrying on 
the war. Clarendon. 

7. Method of government; discipEne; re- 
straint; control. 

nowevor strict a hand Is to bo kept upon all desires of 
fbney. yet in recreation fancy must be permitted to speak. 

Locke. 

8 . Possession ; control ; power. 

The use whereof rsacramenla^ is in our hands, the effect 
In his. Hooker. 

9. That which is held, as the cards at a ^ame ; 
as, ** To have a good or a bad hand in whist.” 

10. Intervention; agency. 

'Which he spake by the komd of his servant Ahijah, the 
prophet. 1 Kings xiv. 18. 

11. A person considered as an agent, a help- 
er, or a workman ; a person employed ; a laborer. 

All hands employed, the royal work grows warm. Drydm. 

12. That which performs the office of a hand 
in pointing ; an index of any kind, as of a clock, 
watch, &c. 

13. Form or manner of writing ; chirography. 

Which in sot hand fhirly is engrossed. Shak. 

14. t Rate ; conditions ; terms* 

Business is bougiit at a dear Aonci where there is small 
despatch. Bacon. 

16. A bundle or head of tobacco leaves tied 
together, the stem being unstripped. Simmonds. 


M hand, within reach ; near: — funder the hand or 
bridlo. “Like horses hot at hand.^^ Shale, — At the 
hand of, by the act or agency of. Sliall we receive 
good at the hand of God, and shall we not receive 
evil ? »» Job ii. 10. — By band, by the use of the hands, 
and not by machinorv or labor-saving engines; as, 
“Any tlunfi wrought or prepared by hand.**— From hand 
to hand, from one person, to another. — Hand in hand. 
In union ; conjointly. “ To the advantage of the 
country which would then have gone hand in hand 
with his own.” Smfi . — Hands of! keep off! for- 
bear! desist !— Rand over Asad, negligently ; rashly. 
“ Thus it is when people will be doing things hand 
over head, without either fear or wit.” L* JZstrantre. — 
Hand ooerhand, (ATaut.) piitring one hand alternately 
over the other, as in hauling rapidly on a rope. 
Dana. — Hand to hand, in close fight. Shah. Dryden. 
—Hand to mouthy as want requires; from day to 
day. “ I can get bread fi-om hand to mouth, and 
make even at the year’s end.” L*Estransre. — Tn 
hand, as present or immediate payment. “A con- 
siderable reward in hand, and the assurance of a 
far greater recompense hereafter.” 7^lotson, — ln 
preparation. “What revels are m hand,** Shak, 
—Offhand, immediately; promptly; as, “To do a 
thing off hand.** — Off one*s ham, ffom onb’s pos- 


session, care, ormanagoment. — On all hands', hy every 
body. “It ih allowed on all bands.** Sirtft. — On 
hand, in possession ; as, “ To liave monej' or goods on 
hand.** — Oaox upon one*s hanrh, in one’s possession, 
care, or management. — Out of hand, immediately. 
“ Let not the wages of any man tarrj with thee, i)ut 
gi\e It Inin out of hand.** Job iv. 14. — 7’o bear a haitd, 
to make haste. Qrose. — To bear in hand, to keep lu 
expectation , to elude. Shak. — To be hand and irtoce, 
to be intimate and taniiliar, Johnson. — 'To be on 
the mending hand, to be convalescent. Carr. — To 
change hands, to change sides. Hvdibras . — To change 
owners . — To come to hand, to be found within leucli. 

First fruits, the green ear and the j cllow sheaf, 

Uncalled as came to hand. Jldton. 

— To be received ; as, “ A letter has come to hand.** — 
Ta have a hand in, to be concerned m ; to take part in. 
— tTo hold hand, to compete successfully ; to compare 
favorably. 

She, in beauty, education, blood, 

Holds hand with any princess in the world. Shak, 
— To lend a hand, (JVhar,) to give assistance. Dana, — 
fTo make one*shand, to gain advantage. “ The French 
king, supposing to make his hand by those ruao rav- 
ages m England, broke off his treaty of peace, and 
proclaimed hostility.” Hayward. — To one*s hand or 
ha.nds, ready to be taken or availed of. “ Materials 
that are made to his hand.** Locke. — To strike hands, 
to confirm a bargain ; to give a pledge. Prov. xvii, 
18. — To take in hand, to undertake. 

HAND, %\ a. [i. HANDED ; pp. handing, handed.] 

1 . To give or transmit with the hand. 

I have been shown a written prophecy, tliat is handed 
among them with great secrecy. Addison. 

2. To guide or lead by the hand. 

This [step in I'fe] ehouid be ca-^pfiiny’ watched, and a 
young man v ith gi i at dihiri ncc kn.ifh u ovci it. Locke. 

3. t To lay hands on ; to seize. Shak. 

4. To move with the hand ; to manage ; to 
guide ; to direct ; to handle. 

I bless my chains, I hand my oar. Prior. 

5. (iYattf.) To furl. Dana. 

To hand down, to transmit in succession ; to deliver, 

as one generation to another. 

HAND, V. n. To go hand in hand ; to cooperate. 
Let but my power and means hcatd with my will. Massinger. 

hand, a. Belonging to, or used by, the hand. 

It is much used in composition for that which 
is manageable by the hand ; as, “Ran^f-bell.” 

hAND^-BAll, n. A game played with a ball. “ A 
custom of playing at hand-ball.** HaUimelL 

HAND'— bAR-R 6 W, n. A frame on which any thing 
is carried by the hands of two men. Tusser. 

hAND'~bAS-K^;T, n. A basket carried by the 
hand ; a portable basket, Mortimer. 

hand'— B illLL, 71. [A. S. 7ia7zd-bell.'] A bell rung 
by the hand ; a table-bell. Bacon. 

HAND'bIll, n. 1. An instrument for the pur- 
pose of pruning trees. Booth. 

2. A loose printed sheet, to be circulated as 
an advertisement. Simmmids. 

hAND'-BLOW, n. A stroke or blow given with 
the hand. Di'ayton. 

HAND'-BOOK (-bilk), n. [A. S. kand-boei FI, 
handfboechi\ Ger. hand-bmh.) A small book 
for common or convenient use ; a manual. 

A hand-book, or concise dictionary, of terras used in the 

arts and sciences. Hamilton. 

HAND'—BOW, w. a bow managed by the hand. 
“ That with a hand-how shooteth.” Old Ballad. 

hAND'— BRACE, n, A boring tool. Bimmo7ids. 

HAND'— BRfiADTH (-brSdth), A space equal to 
the breadth of the hand; a measure of four inch- 
es ; a palm. Mxod. xxv. 25. 

hAnd'— oAr, n. A car impelled by the hand. 

HAnD'CART, n, A cart drawn by the hand. 

hAnd'CLOTH, n. [A, S. hdmd-clath^ a towel,] 
A handkerchief. Todd. 

hAND'CRApt, n. Work performed by the hand ; 
handicraft.— See Handicraft. Huloot. 

hAnD'CRAftS-MAN, n. A workman; — com- 
monly written Ttandicraftsman, Hulod. 

HAND'oCFF, n. [A. S, handcopse; hand, the 
hand, and cops, fetters.] A manacle ; a retter 
for, the hand; hand-fetter. Todd. 

HAND'CfjTF, V. a. p. handcuffed ; pp. HAND- 

, CUFFING, HANDCUFFED.] To fasten ot bind 

I with handcuffs ; to manacle. Todd. 
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HAND'JgD, a. 1. Having the use of the hand, 
left or right; as, “ Right»Afl?i£?erf** ; “Left- 
hand&d^* 

2. Having the hands joined, as two persons. 

Into their inmost bower 

Handed they went. Milton- 

HAND'^R, n. One who hands down; a transmit- 
ter. “ The handers down.” Dry den, 

t HAND 'FAST, n. Hold; custody. Skak, 

t hAnd'PAST, 05. Fast or bound, as by contract ; 
firm in adherence ; sure. Bale, 

t HAnD'fAsT, V, a, [A. S. hand-fiBstan, to 
pledge one's hand.] 

1. To betroth by joining hands in order to 
cohabitation before the celebration of marriage. 
** If a damsel be handfasied to any man.” ^ 

D&ut„ xxii. 23, Cocerdale's TransL Jamieson, 

2. To oblige by duty; to bind by a pledge. 

“We list not to handjast ourselves to God, Miff, Sancrqft, 

hAnd'fAst, V, n. To live together a year and a 
day in conditional marriage, [n.] Sir IV, Scott. 

t hAnd'fAsT-ING, 71. [A. S. kand-fasstung^ an 

assurance.] A kind of marriage contract (for- 
merly in use) by which the parties lived togeth- 
er for a year and a day, at the end of which 
time they were at liberty to separate or renew 
the engagement for life. Jamieso7i, 

HAND'-PET-T^;r, n, A manacle for the hands ; 
a handcuff. Sherwood, 

HAND'FiyL, n. ; pi. hXnd'fOi.§. 1. As much as 
the hand can contain ; a maniple. Addison. 

R-iTSin 

II L .' !• < '.lit. 4. sp- Lloyd. 

2. A small number or quantity. With such 

a handful of men,” Clarendon. 

3. -KA hand’s breadth; a palm. “About a 

handful above the knee.” Clarendon. 

4. As much as can he done, [n.] 

Being in possession of the town, they had their handful to 
defend themselves from finng. Jinleigh. 

Hand -GAL-LQP, n, A slow, easy gallop, in 
which the hand restrains the full speed of the 
horse. Dryden. 

^AND'GEAR, n. An arrangement of levers and 
other contrivances for opening and shutting the 
valves of a steam-engine. Francis, 

HAND'— GLAss, n. {Gardenmg.) A glass itsed 
for protecting plants in winter. WrigH, 

HAND'-GR?1-NADE', n, A small iron shell. — See 
Ghenadb. Todd>. 


HANB'l-WORK (wttrk), n, [A corruption of haiid-] 
tcoi'k ; A. S. hknd-weorce.l Work of the hand ; I 
manufacture. Hooker, \ 

HAND'KgR-CHlEF (liaiig'ker-chlO> \hand and I 
kerchief.^ Apiece of silk or linen used to wipe 
the face or to cover the neck. Sidney, 

hAnd'-LAN-GUA^E (-Idng-gwaj), n. The art of 
conversing by means of the hand, as practised | 
by the deaf and dumb ; dactylology. Dalgarno, 

HAN'DLE, V. a. [A. S. Tuindlian ; Dut. hcmdelen ; 
Ger. handeln ; Ban. Kandlel\ [t. handled ; yp, 
HANDLING, HANDLED.] 

1. To touch or feel with the hand. “The 

bodies vrhich we daily handle*' Locke. 

2. To manage ; to wield ; to use. 

That fellow handles his bow like a erowkeeper. ShdL. 

3. To make familiar to the hand, 

T’lC cT tbe winters forces the bieertcrs there [in 

r’auin-rb' t-» ‘luusL ui d handle their colts six months, c\i*ry 
year. ‘ 'Icniple, 

4. To treat or use well or ill. 

How wort thou handled, being prisoner? Shak, 

5. To practise upon ; to transact with. 

Pray you, my lord, give me leave to question; yon shall 
see how 1 ’ll handle her. ShaJe. 

6. To have to do with. “ They that handle 

the law know me not.” Jer. ii. 8. 

7. To treat of in speech or in writing. 

He left nothing fitting for the purpose 

Untouched or slightly handled m discourse. Shak. 

Syn. — See Feel. 

IIAN'DLE, n. 1- That part of any thing by which 
it is lield in the hand ; a haft ; as, “ The ha7idle 
of a knife or other instrument.” 

2. That of which use is made. 

They overturned Ixim by the sure but fatal handle of his 
own good-nature. South. 

hAN'DLE-A-BLE, a. That may be handled ; 
capable of being handled. Sherwood, 

HAND'— LfiAD (-ISd), n, (Nant.) A small load 
used for sounding in rivers and harbors. Dana, 

HAN'DLiglR, n. One who handles. Pennant, 

HAND'L]g;sS, G. Having no hand. Shak, 

hAnd'LINE, n. A species of net. 

hAnd'LJNG, n. 1. The act of touching, holding, 
moving, or managing with the hand ; the act of 
using the hand. 

With hasty handlinff of his hood. Chaucer. 

2. {Paint.) The method of manipulation pe- 
culiar to an artist. FairhoU. 


HAND— GRIPE, n, A gripe with the hand. Ogiluie, 

rAND'GRITH, n, [A. S. handr^rith ; hand, hand, 
and gritk, peace.] {Law.) ^'eace or protection 
given by the king with his own hand. Whishaw. 

HAND'EtriDE, n. An instrument for guiding the 
hands in playing on a piano-forte. Siminonds, 

tiAND'-GtlN, n. A gun wielded by the hand. “ Can- 
nons, . - . hand-guns, and muskets.” Camde7i, 

MAND'— HOOK An instrument used by 

smiths in twisting bars of iron. Ash, 

HAN'DI-CAP, n, 1- A sort of vehicle for travel- 
ling, Sir G, Bead. 

2. A kind of race : — sort of game. Pepys, 

RAND^I-ORApt, n. [A. S, hcsnd-crmft,} 

1. Work performed by the hand ; manual oc- 
cupation. “ Bred to a handicraft'* 

2, A man who Uvqs by manual labor ; a hand- 

icraftsman. “Ordinary gentlemen and hand- 
icrafts.** Swift. 

tiAND'l-CRAPTS-MAN, ; pi. HANDICRAFTSMEN. 
One employed in manual occupation ; a manu- 
facturer. 

It l8 the landed man that maintaina the merdtuint, and 
fihppkeeper, and Aonc^c/^eanutn. Swi/t 

rAnD'I-ORApt^-WOM'AN (-wHm'en), n. A wo- 
man employed in manufactures. Gcwjf. Mag, 

HAnd'I-LY, ad. 1. In a handy manner ; with skill. 

2. Conveniently; easily. JVnght. 

hAnd'1-N£ss, n. State of being handy ; readi- 
ness; dexterity; expertness. Chesterfield, 

HAnD-IN-hAnd, ad. With united operation; 
with concert of action. Qw. jRcn. 

Hoad vtt. and hand out, a childish game. 


hAnd'-L66m, n. A loom worked by the hand. 

McCullock, 

HAND'MAID, w. A waiting-maid at hand; a fe- 
male servant ; handmaiden. Gen, xvi. 1. 

HAND'MAID-EN (-ma-dn), w. A maid-servant ; a 
handmaid. Luke i. 48. 


hAnd'— mAl-LET, n. A mallet or wooden ham- 
mer with a handle. Crdbh. 

HAND'— mIlL, n, A mill moved by the hand. 

hAnd'-oR-GAN, n. See Organ. 

HAND'-RAIL, n, A rail supported by balusters 
or posts. Francis, 

HAND'— RAIIi-JNG, 7i, A railing along the sides 
of an engine, &c., for protection. Weak. 

HAnd'— SAIL, n, A sail managed by the hand. 

The seamen will neither stand to their hand-Mils nor 
sufTc r the pilot to steer. Tmple, 


hAnD'— SALE, n. {Law.) The act of selling or 
confirming a sale by mutual shaking of hands, 
as anciently practised among the northern na^ 
tions of Europe. Blackstone. 

HAnD'sAw, n, A saw manageable by the hand. 

Ky sword hacked like a handsaw Shak. 

riAND’^'-BR^ADTHyW. Same as Hand-breadth. 


HAND'— SCREW (-«kr4), n, A sort of engine for 
raising heavy timber, or great weights of any 
kind; a jack. Todd, 

hAnd'S^L, n. [A. S. hand-selm, a putting into 
another’s possession ; Dut. hansel, a first gift ; 
Sw. handsol ; Ban. hayidsel.) 

1. A free gift by the owaet of a new thing 
upon the first use of It. Todd. 


2- The first act of using or of selling any 
thing. Todd, Richa^dso^i, 

3. An earnest ; foretaste. 

The pledge of our inheritance, and the handsel or cameet 
of tiiat which is to come. Hooker. 

HAND'SEL, 73. a. To make experiment of ; to try 
for the first time. 

In timorous deer he handsels his young paws. Cowley. 

t HAND -SHOE, A glove. Lemo7i, 

t HAND'S m66th, ad. With dexterity; with 
skill or readiness ; readily. Mo7'e, 

IIAND§ Off ! hiterj, Keep off! forbear. [Vulgar,] 

hAND'SOME (liUn'sum), a, [But. ha7idsaam, 
tractable, manageable.] 

1. 1 Heady for the hand ; convenient ; handy. 

“Whatsoever came next to their hands, and lay handsome 
to them, they rifled. Holland, 

In making riicm [crg’nes of wa**], they have ehief ^ospcct 
that 1)1 ho.'i tv-'i to ou cm ried and /lU/ld^•onte to be inoMd 
and ten ri d .iDoiit. Mote. 

2. f Skilful; clever; able. 

He is very desirous to serve your grace, and seems to me 
to be a very handsome man. Oreshani, 

3. Suiting the state or condition; ample; 
plentiful; sufficient; liberal. 

He at last accumulated a handsome sum of money. A'hoac. 

4. Seemly; becoming ; generous ; noble. “A 

handsome action.” Joh7iso7i, 

6. Ha^ ingfit proportions ; well-formed ; beau- 
tiful with dignity ; pretty; fine. “Finding his 
[the peasant’s] wife very handsome,** Addison, 

6. Elegant; graceful. 

That easiness and handsome address in writing. Felton. 

Syn. — See Beautiful. 

t hAnd'SOME, u. G. To render elegant. Bonne. 

IIAnd'SQME-LY, od. 1. 1 Conveniently. Spe7iser, 

2. In a handsome manner ; liberally ; gener- 
ously. Addison, 

3. Elegantly; gracefully; neatly. “This 

buskin is well and handsomely made.” Brisket, 

4. {Naut.) Slowly; eivpfi’Jly; — used for an 
order; as, “Lower Dana, 

HAND'SQME-NfiSS, n. The state of being hand- 
some ; ’beauty ; grace ; elegance. Bacon. 

hAnd'SPIKE, n. 1. A wooden lever for moving 
heavy things. Sir J, Hawkins, 

2. {Na^tt.) A long wooden lever or bar used 
to turn a windlass, capstan, &c. Da^ia. 

hAND'-STAfF, n. ; pi. hXnd'stXves. A javelin. 
“ The arrows and the Uaiidstwoes*' Dzek, xxxix.9. 

HAND'-STROKB, n. A blow given by the hand ; 
handy blow ; handy stroke. Beau, ^ FI. 

hAnd '-TIGHT (-tit), a. {N'a^it.) Tight as maybe 
made by the hand ; moderately tight. Mar, Diet. 

HAND'TREE, 7i. {Bot.) A singular Mexican tree, 
having a flower, the stamens and style of which 
are so arranged as to present an appearance 
somewhat like that of the human hand. P, Cyc, 

hAnd'-vICE, n. A vice to hold small work in ; 
a small vice. Mojcon, 

HAND'-WSAP-ON (-w«p-pn), w. A weapon which 
may be wielded by the hand. Num, xxxv. 18. 

hAND'-WIIEEL, n, A small fly-wheel having 
usually a handle or crank in the rim. Ogilcie, 

HAnd'-WInged, a, {ZoU.) Applied to bats; 
cheiropterous. Wright, 

HAND'WORK C-wUrk), n. Handiwork. Todd. 

HAND'WORKED (-wUrJet), a, [A. S. handworhte.} 
Made with hands. Todd, 

HAnd'WRI-TJNG (-rt-ting), n, [A. S. handgewnt.^ 

1. A oast or form of writing peculiar to each 

hand; chirography. “Your own handwrit- 
ing.** ^ ^ Shak, 

2. A writing. “ Blotting out the handwHting 

of ordinances.’' Col, ii. 14* 

HAND'Y, a, [Dut. <§• S^.handigi Dun.haandelig.l 

1. Performed or done by the hand. 

Tbe firmament showetli hU handtf-wotk, Fs, xlx. L. 

2. Dexterous ; skilful ; expert. 

And each ia haandy in his way. Dryden* 

3. Ready to the hand ; convenient. 

The strike-block is more Xoadi^tban the long-jointer. 

Moeoon, 
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HAND'Y— bJl'LY, n. (N'aict,) A watch-tackle, or 
tackle for convenient use on deck. Dana. 

H AND'Y— BLOW, n. A stroke by the hand. 

HAXD'Y— cDfp, n. A cuff or blow with the hand; 
a handy-blow. Arbutkiiot. 

HAND'Y— DAN'DY, rt. A play among children, in 
which something is shaken bctw'een two hands, 
and then a guess is made in -which hand it is 
retained. SJiak. 

HAND'Y— GRIPE, A gripe or seizure by the 

hand or paw. JSudtbras. 

HAnd'Y^STROKE, w. a blow by the hand ; 
hand-stroke ; handy-blow. Beau. FI. 

HAND'Y-WORK, n. Work of the hand.— See 
Handiwork, Shak. Fs. xix. 1, 

HANG, V. a. pr. Goth, hahan ; Aa, high. Sereni- 
tts, — A. S. hangian ; Dut. <5^ Ger. hangeii ; Sw. 
hanga\ Dan. fi<Bnge\ Icel. Adnya. — Gr. 
to strangle.] \i. HU^"G or hanged ; h.^ng- 

ING, HUNG or HANGED. JBST Hwig is niost 

used ; but when the word denotes suspension 
for the purpose of destroying life, the regular 
form, hanged, is to be preferred; yet hung is 
often used in this sense.] 

1 . To fasten to something so as to leave with- 
out support below ; to suspend- 

-We hanged our harps upon the willows. Fs. cxxsvii. 2. 

2 . To suspend by the neck in order to kill. 

Shall he be hanged who never could icbel? Dryden. 

3. To suffer to drop or decline from the prop- 
er situation. 

V-'Is Tio In- -A • f'ina'* 

1 ». n ' • • ' ■ V . 1 . .. 1 . ' . ■ 1 ' •!*. Pnor. 

4. To attach by a hinge or pivot so as to be 
movable ; as, “ To hang a door.” 

6 . To cover with something suspended. 

Hung be the heavens with black, yield day to night. Shak. 

Sir Roger has hung seveial parts of his house w-ith the 
trophies of his labois. Addison. 

To hang out, to show aloft ; to display. 

Hang out our banners on the outward walls. Shak. 

To hang upon, to regard or treat with passionate 
affection. 

So hung upon with love, so fortunate. Shak, 

hAng, V. n. 1. To be fastened or supported 
above, and left without support below; to be 
suspended ; to depend ; to dangle. 

Over it a ftiir portcullis hung. ^Spenser, 

2. To be executed by the halter. 

If thou speak'st false. 

Upon the next tree shalt thuu ka7ig alive. Shak. 

3. To rest upon another, as in embracing. 

She would /(owflr on him 
As if increase of appetite had grown 
By -what it fed on. Shak. 

4. To tend downwards ; to droop ; to decline. 

His neck obligiuely o'er his shoulders hung. Pope. 

6 . To be supported by something raised above 
the ground. 

Whatever is placed on the head may be said to Aonp; as 
we cull hanging gaideus such os ore placed on the top of the 
house. Addison. 

6 . To have a steep declivity. 

Sussex marl shows itself on the middle of the sides of 
hanging grounds. Mortimer, 

7. To brood ; to dwell ; to adhere. 

Shining landscapes and beautiful faces disperse that gloom- 
iness which is apt to hang upon tlie mind. Addison. 

8 . To be delayed ; to linger ; to tarry ; to 
stay or remain in suspense. 

A noble stroke he lifted high. 

Which hung not, MUton. 

9. To be dependent ; to depend. 

O, how wretched 

Is that poor man that hangs on princes' fevoxs! Shak. 

10. To be fixed in attention. 

Though wondering senates hung on all he spoke. Pope. 

11. To hover ; to float ; to play. 

And fell those sayings from that gentle tongue 

Where civil speech and soft persuasion himg. Prior. 

To hang around, to loiter about. — To hmg back, 
to recede j to go reluctantly. — To hahg fire, to 
be long m exploding or discharging, as a gun. —To 
hang on, to adhere to ; to continue. — 7V> hang out, to 
be shown ; tg be displayed. “ They shall hang out as 
the lion’s claws.” Shak. — In cant language of an 
English university, to treat or give an entertainment : 
— to have or possess; — to live. Hristed. — To hang 
over, to project at the top more than at the bottom ; to 
incline or lean forward from an upright position; — 
to tlireaten; to impend. 


hAng, n. [Ger. hang, a declivity.] 

1. A steep declivity ; a slope. Zioudon. 

2. A crop of fruit hanging on the tree. [Lo- 
cal, Eng.] DoUotcay. 

3. Facility of use ; knack ; as, “ To have the 
hang of a thing.” [CoUoquieil and low.] Prime. 

H.\NG'— BIRD, n. A familiar name for the Balti- 
more oriole, from its pensile nest. 

t hAng'— BY, n. A dependant ; a hanger-on. “ A 
hang-by at thy tale.” Drajit. 

HAXG'DOG, 71. One who deserves the gallows ; a 
mean, scurvy fellow. Congreve. 

HAng'ER, 71. 1. One who hangs; a hangnran. 

“ A hanger of highwaymen.” Aubrey. 

2. That on -n’hich, or by which, any thing is 
hung ; as, “ The hanger of a sword.^* Shak. 

3. That which hangs, — paiticularly a sort of 

broadsword, short and curved at the point. He 
drew his hanger.'* Smollett* 

4. A wood on the declivity of a hill. White. 

HANG'^IR— ON, n. 1. A servile dependent ; a par- 
asite. “ He is a perpetual hanger-on.” Swift. 

2. (Mining.) A person employed at the bot- 
tom of the shaft, in fixing the skip or bucket to 
the chain. Simmonds. 

hAng'ING, n. 1 . That which hangs. 

A storm, or robbery, call it what you will, 

Shook down my mellow hangings. Shak. 

2. Suspension, —particularly suspension by 
the neck, as in the infliction of death by the 
halter. “Worse than ( 7 .” Shak. 

3- Drapery hung or fastened against the walls 
of rooms; tapestry. 

So m some well-wrought hangings you may see 
How Hector leads and how the Greetana flee. Waller. 

hANG'ING, p. a. 1. That hangs or is suspended ; 
as, “A }umgi7ig garden.” Eney. 

2. Foreboding death by the halter. “A 

hanging look.” Shak. 

3. ‘ Requiring punishment by the halter. “ A 

hmiging matter.” Johnson, 

IlANG'|NG-BfRD, w. The Baltimore oriole ; hang- 
bird.— See Hang-bird. Wilson. 

HAng'ING-BOT'TRESS, n. (Arch.) A buttress 
not standing solid on a foundation, but support- 
ed on a corbel. Ogiloie* 

HANG'JNG-SiDE, n. (Mining.) The higher side 
of a vein that is not perpendicular. HaUmell. 

hAngTNG-PLEEVE§, n.pl 1 . Strips of the same 
stuff with the gown, hanging down the back 
from the shoulders. ' Bahfasi. 

2. Loose sleeves. Clarke. 

hAng'MAN, ; pi, hXng'm^n. a public execu- 
tioner. Shah. 

HANG'NAIL, n. [A. S. angntpgl', angc, trouble- 
some, and ncerjel, a nail.] A minute portion of 
the cuticle, slivered off from the roots of the 
finger nail; agnail. Forhy. 

hANG'— NJ fiST, n, 1. The name of a species of 
birds which build nests suspended from the 
branches of trees, such as the Baltimore oriole. 

Audohon. 

2 . A pensile or suspended nest. Clarke. 

hANG'— n£t, n. A net with a large mesh, Simm, 

HANG'wiTE, n. [A. S. hangian, to hang, and 
viite, a fine.] (Law.) A fine for hanmng a thief 
without judgment, or legal trial, or for his es- 
cape : — an immunity or acquittance from such 
fine or liability. Btmrill. 

HANK (lAnak), n. [Icel. hank, a chain oy coil of 
rope, a bond ; Sw. ha7ik, a band, a tie.] 

1. A withy, latch, or rope for fastening a gate. 

[Local, North of Eng.} Wnght. 

2 . Tie ; hold ; check ; a handle. Wrtght. 

Jn Tlorace, Noceaslty i» furnished, if I may so express my- 
self, with her haiik and her fSastenlugs, which she Carries in 
her brazen hand. Whiter. 

3. (Spinning.) The name given to two or 

more skeins of yarn, silk, or cotton, when tied 
together, Brande. 

4. pi. (Naut.) Bings of wood, rope, or iron by 
which sails are confined to their stays, upon 
which they traverse when hoisted or lowered. 

Brands. 

hAnK, V. a. To form into hanks. Brackett. 

hAnk'ER, V. n. [Dut. hunkeren.] p. hankered ; 


pp. HANKERING, HANKERED.] To loUg for with 
uneasy keenness; to feel strong desire; to be 
eager : — usually with after. “ Without kaiik- 
ering after any thing better.’* Faley. 

HANK'JpR-ING, «. Strong desire ; longing. 

The republic still retaina many /la/ilenups after its ancient 
liberty. Addvyon 

Syn. — See Desire- 

hAN'KLE, V. 71, To twist ; to entangle. Brockett. 

hAN- 0 -VE'R 1 -AN, a, (Geog.) Relating to Han- 
over. ' Murray. 

hAN-O-VE'EI-AN, n. (Geog.) A native of Han- 
over, a kingdom of Germany. Qu. Rev, 

HAN*SARD, n. A merchant of one of the Hanss 
towns. Clarke. 


HANSE, a. [Ger. hansa, hantse, association, soci- 
ety, league ; Nor. Fr. ha7ise, a society.] A term 
applied to certain commercial towns on the 
coast of the Baltic, and other parts of Europe, 
first associated for mutual defence in 1239, and 
at one time eighty-five in number, now reduced 
to four, riz. : Hamlnt7’g, Dubec, Bremen, and 
Franlfo7't’>on~the-Mame. Brande. 

HAN-SJP-AT'JC, a. Associated reapplied to the 
league of the Hanse Towns- Mitrray. 

hAN'SJPL, n. See Handsel. Todd. 

hAn'SOM, n. A travelling vehicle, or low gig, 
raised but little more than a foot above the 
ground or pa\ement. Silliman. 

HAN’T (hunt or hant) [hunt, W. K. Sm, *, hant, 
Wb."]. A vulgar contraction for has not, or 
have not. 


HAp, n. [W. Tmp, hap, chance.] That which hap- 
pens, w’hether good or bad ; that which comes 
unexpectedly ; chance j fortune ; accident ; cas- 
ual event. 

Cuised be they that build 
Their hopes ou haps, ^dneg, 

Syn. — See Luck. 

HAP, «. n. To happen ; to come by chance. Shaik. 

t HAp, V. a. 1. [Perhaps A. S. heapian, to heap. 
Todd^ To cover ; to protect ; to wrap. ** Bet- 
ter happed or covered from cold.” RoHnsoyi. 

2 . [Old Fr. happer^ To catch; to seize; to 
grasp ; to take, Sherwood. 

f HAP'-HAR-LpT, 7i. [Eng./iaip,to cover, and Aar- 
lot, in the sense of a serva7it. Todd.'] A coarse 
coverlet ; a rug. Harrison, Prof, to Holinshed. 

HAP— HAZ'ARD, 71. Chance; accident. “Walk 
as men do’ in the dark, by hap-hazay'd.” Hooker. 

hAp'LF*SS, a. Unhappy; unfortunate ; luckless. 

The ha 2 )leis mark of fortune’s cruel sport. Howe. 


IIAP''L?SS-LY, ad. In a hapless manner. Ih^ayt07t. 
BAP'LV, ad. Perhaps; by chance; by accident. 

* Hajiiy some hoary-headed svaln may ssy. Chray. 

hAp'PEN (Ii&p'pn), V. n. [W. hapio. — See Hap.] 
[t. Happened ; pp, happening, happened.] 

1 . To fall out ; to chance ; to come to pass ; 
to take place ; to befall ; to betide ; to occur. 
“ Show us what shall happmP Isa. xU. 22, 

2. To fall or light accidentally. 

X havo happcAcd on some other accounts relating to mor- 
talities. Graamt. 

t hAp'P® R, V. n. To hop . — See Hop. Ilarmar. 


HAP'PI-LY, ad. 1. In a happy manner ; luckily ; 
fortunately ; felicitously. “ To make a tragedy 
end hajjpiiy.” Drydeti. 

2 . In a state of felicity or enjoyment, “ He 

lives happily.” Johnson. 

3. Skilfully; adroitly; gracefully. 

Formed by thy converse happily to steer 

Prom grave to gay, flom lively to severe. Pope. 

4. By chance ; peradventure ; haply. Dighy. 


HAP'Pl-NfiSSj n. 1. The state of being happy ; 
state in whiefc desires are satisfied ; enjoyment 
of pleasure ; welfare ; felicity ; bliss ; beatitude. 


40^ and happiusaa are connected with uni 
derived from hup, which ie chance. But bow un- 
worthy IS that word to express any true felicity, of 
which the very essence is that it excludes hap or 
chance ; that the world neither gave It nor can take it 
away. I'tstwH. 


O happiness, our being's end and aim. 

Good, pleasure, ease, couteut, whatever tihy Nisme. 


Pape. 
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JTappine<is consists in the constitution of the habits. The 
common course of things is m favor of Jiappmess 

is the rule, misery the exception. JPtiJey, 

The foundation of domestic happiness is faith m the virtue 
of woman. The foundation of political hapuincxsx'^ faith in 
me integrity of man. The loundatinn of all htippX'W'-^, tem- 
poral and eternal, is faith in the goodness, the righteousness, 
the merry, and the love of God. H<tre. 

Since happiness is necessarily the supreme object of our 
desires, and duty the supreme rule ot our actions, there cun 
be no harmony m our being except our happviei^ coincides 
■with our duty. When ell. 

2- Fortuitous elegance ; unstudied grace. 

Certain graces and happtnesses peculiar to every language. 

JOenJium* 

Formed by some rule that guides, but not constrains. 

And fluisned more through happinesa than pains. Pope, 

S'yTX,’-^ fffippiness 2 LXid felicity (from h. felidtas) are 
neariy or quite synonymous, though somewhat differ- 
ently applied. Happiness, however, is the more com- 
mon and familiar term, and is regarded by some as 
more susceptible of degrees, and not so strong a term 
as felicity. Bliss, blessedness, and beatitude are all 
terms of spiritual import, used to denote the happi- 
ness of heaven. Earthly happiness ; domestic felicity ; 
heavenly bliss. — See Pluasuse. 

rAP'PY, a, [W. 7iap7i% liappy. — See Hap.] 

1. Having the desires satisfied ; being in. a 
state of felicity ; felicitous ; blessed ; blissful ,* j 
joyous. 

The word hnppv is a relative term : in strictness, any con- 
dition maj lie denominated in which the aiiioinit of 

pleasure eiceeda that of pain. Pciley. 

2. Lucky ; successful ; fortunate ; prosperous. 

And fear supplied him with this happy thought. Bi-yden. 

S, Skilful ; ready ; adroit ; expert. 

One gentleman is happy at reply, and another excels in 
rejoinder. Swift. 

Syn- — Happy is a common, familiar term ; /e/iri- 
ious (from L.feiix) is comparatively little uised. Jf^hr- 
tuiuUe and lucky include the idea of chance, and ex- 
clude the idea of personal effort. A happy marriage 
or condition; s. felicitous undertaking; a succe.isfal 
enterprise ; prosperous business ; a fortunate occur- 
rence; a lucky escape, —• See Auspicious, Fortu- 
nate. 

HAP'PY-MAK'ING, a. Conferring happiness* 
“ Wliose Jiappy-making sight.” Milton. 

llAdUE^BUT (lihk'but), n. [Fr. liaquahuteP^ A 
hand-gun ; an arquebuse. Brande. 

HAaUE'TQN (hik'tun), ». See Hacquetojt. 

HA'E^M, or HA^RAM, n. See Harem. Todd. 

HA-RANGITE' (hgi-rangO, n. [A. S. krang, pa.st p. 
othringan, to ring, Toohe, — It. armga ; Sp, ^ 
Port aretigct; Fr. harangite.} A declamatory 
public speech; declamation; address; oration. 

Men . . . assemble and harernyues are heard, Milton, 

Syn.— See Speech. 

HA-rANGUE' (h9-i&ng0j P* hauangited ; 
jjp. HARANGUING, HARANGUBU.] To make a 
declamatory or public speech ; to declaim. 

The House impeach him; Coningsby harangues. Pope. 

Syn.— See Declaim, Speak, 

HA-RANGUB', V. a. To address by a public 
speech. ** lie harangued the troops.” JoJimom, 

While the sJv mountebank attends his trade, 

Ilatanyats the rubble, and is better paid. Swift, 

H^-RANG'U|IR (Ii 9 .-rSiiig'er), n. One who ha- 
rangues, “ UarmigtLers of the crowd.” Drydm, 

HAr'^S, V. a. [Fr. Aaro55cr.] [f. harassed; 

pp. HARASSING, HARASSED.] 

1. To tire out; to weary ; to fatigue ; to jade. 

Those troops came to the army but the day before, Aar- 
scsseet with a long and wearisome march. Bacon, 

3. To dfisturb j to distress ; to vex ; to perplex. 

As if wb did not snlfer enough ttaxd the storms which beat 

ujMn us without, must we ecmq;i!bi« ,also to Tmrms one^ an- 
other? Blair, 

This word ia sometimes heard piroiiouaced, er- 
roneously, with the accent on the second syllable, 
hg^Ussf ; but this pronunciation is not countenanced 
by any of the orthoepists. ' 

Syn.— See Distress, Tease, Weary. 

fHAR'ASS, n. Disturbance ; distress ; yexation. 

The men of JTudah, to prevent 

The harass of their land, beset me round. MUtfin* 

n. One who harasses. Ellu. 

HAR'ASItS-iNG,»t. Vexation ; trial; trouble. “The 
harasHngs of frequent persecution.” Paley. 

HAR'ASS-Ing, p. a. Wearying ; fatiguing ; vex- 
ing; disturbing. 

pAR'A®S“Mi6NT, n. The state of being harassed ; 
vexation ; disturbance- Ec. Rev. 


nAR'BlN-§l©R, n. [Goth, Ger. herherge, a har- 
bor, a shelter, an inn ; Dut. <Sr Ger. herbercer, one 
who provides a harbor or resting-place.] 

1, fOne who provides a lodging; — applied 
particularly to an officer in the royal household, 
whose duty it was to allot and mark the lodg- 
ings of alfthe king*s attendants in a progress. 

On the removal of the coui^ to pass the sum^ier at Win- 
chester, Bishop Ken’s house wn- »p.iikt.d Irt ihe mit lOi 

theu'.oof Mrb. Eleanor Gwi p. b.ir he 'efi.*ea :o .'r^p-r he- 
adniittancc. Iluuhif"* Lii<. ot J*p 

2. A forerunner ; a precursor ; a messenger. 

Before him a erreat prophet, to proclaim 

IXia cdUiing, ishcuthaibuit/er. Milton, 

EAR' BOR, n, [A. S. here~berga, a station where 
an army rests ; here, an army, and heorg, a ref- 
uge; HyyX.herherg', Ger.Acricw; Sw. kdrbarge; 
Dixn, herberge. — It. alberjo; Sp. <S| Port, alter- 
gue ; Old Fr. herberge ; Fr. auberge,'] 

1. A place of refuge, shelter, or rest ; asylum. 
Holy church harbor to all that be blessed. Piers Floiihman, 

For harbor at a thousand doors they knocked. Bryden, 

2. A safe station for ships ; a port ; a haven. 

Three of your argosies 

Are richly come to harbor. Shak. 

3. (Glass-making.) A chest to hold the mixed 

ingredients previous to their being put into the 
pot for fusion. Simmonds, 

Syn. — Harbor, port, and haven, all denote a rest- 
ing-place or station for vessels. A port is an artificial { 
liarbor ; a haven, a natural liarbor. A commodious j 
harbor-, a secure haven. ; a port well situated for coin- | 
nieree, and much frequented by vessels ; — au asylum 
for safety ; a shelter from a storm. 

IIAR'BOE, V. n. [t. HARBORED ; pp. HARBORING, 

HARBORED.] To take rest or shelter. 

Tills night let’s harbor here in York. Sheds. 

H.Ar'BOR, V, a, 1. To provide with a place of 
refuge, rest, or shelter; to lodge; to shelter. 
“An old friend who harbors us.” Pope, 

2. To cherish ; to entertain ; to foster. 

Let not your gentle breast harbor one thought 

Of outrage from the king. Itoxoe, 

Z. (Law.) To leceive clandestinely and with- 
out lawful authority ; to secrete. Bu7'riU, 

Syn. — To harbor is commonly used in a bad sense; 
as, « One harbors a person or thing that ought not to 
be proToctod.” A criminal or fugitive is harbored i 
one exposed fo danger is secured ; one exposed to a 
storm, dielteredz — a guost orstrangeris enterbimedi 
a traveller is lodged. 

t HAR'BQR-i\5^E, n. Shelter ; entertainment. SA gA, 

HAR^BQR-5R, n. One who harbors. Drayton, 

HXa'BOR-Lfiss, a. Without a place of refuge, 
rest, or shelter. Spelman. 

HAR'BQR— MAS^T^IR, n. An officer who executes 
the regulations in regard to the movements and 
positions of ships, &c., in a harbor, Wright. 

t HAR'b6R-OUGH (-biir-ra), n. [A. S. hereberga.) 
A lodging. idjjejism'. 

t HAR'b6r-OUGII (-biir-re), v.a. To lodgc.ZTM/ocf. 

t IIXr^BQR-oOS, a. Hospitable. BaU. 

t HAR'BROUGH, n. See Habborough. Johnson, 

HARD, a. [M. Goth, hardits ; A. S. heard-, Dut. 
<§ Sw. hard ; Ger* harti Da.n. haard ; Icel, hardr.) 

1. Not easy to be pierced, penetrated, or com- 

pressed; not soft; firm; solid; impenetrable, 
“ More hard than is the stone.” .SV/aA, 

2. Not easy to be understood. “ Some dis- 
eases hard to be known.” Sidney, 

The hard cauios they brought unto Moses. JBir. xvlii. 28, 

3. Attended with difficulties ; difficult ; labo- 
rious; fatiguing; arduous. 

X<ong is the way 

And hard, that out of hell leads up to light Milton, 

Their courage with hard labor tame and dull. JS^ak, 

4* Severe; oppressive; rigorous; unkind; 
unfeeling; cruel; callous; obdurate. Hard 
man.” Matt, xxv, 24. “ A hard heart.” Johmon, 

5. Insensible; inflexible; unyielding. 

Know I ara not so stupid, or so hard. 

Not to feel prake, or fame’s deserved reward. JDrydfen. 

6. Painful; distressful; grievous; unpleas- 
ant. “ Hard necessity.*’ D^dm* 

A loss of one third of their estates whl be a very hard 

7. Inclement ; severe ; — applied to the weath- 
er. “ A hard winter.” “ Hard weather.” Johnaon* 

8. Powerful; forcible; cogent. 


A disputant, -when he finds that his adversary is too hard 
for him, with slyness turns the discourse. W utts. 

9. Rough; harsh; acid; — as liquids, “Which 
leaveth the spirit more sour and hard:' Bacon. 

10. Not rro‘<Tierou'5 : not plentiful; unfavor- 
able. “If.''.;' ■ 1 O', bad To-been 

11. Constrained; still; ungraceful. 

His diction is hard, his figures too bold. Brydtn. 

12. Impregnated with lime, as water, so as to 
be incapable of dissolving soap. 

j0Sg=* Water is said to be hard when the lime w'hich 
it contains decomposes soap and forms with its stearic 
or oleic acid an insoluble compound. Stoclehardt. 

Hard is much used in composition, as hard- 
hearted. 

Syix. — Hard is opposed to soft, and is variously 
applied both in a natural and a figurative sense. A 
hard or solid substance ; a hard stone, wood, bed ; .wild 
body, earth, ice; Jinn pillar, building: — a hard or 
dificult task ; hard or painful work ; laborious under- 
taking; hard or not easy to be understood : — hard or 
callous feeling : — hard or obdurate heart ; hard, rigor- 
ous, or i,evere master ; hard, oppressive, or unfeelmg 
cieditor , hard or unkind feeling ; cruel disposition ; 
insensible to the suffering of others. — See Firm. 

HARD, ad. 1, Close ; near ; — often with by. 

Hard by yon wood, now smiling as in scorn. Gray. 

2. Diligently ; laboriously ; incessantly ; as, 
“Towork 

3. In a manner requiring labor; ivith diffi- 
culty ; hardly ; not easily. 

How hard they that have money shall enter into the king- 
dom of God I Luke xviii. il, n'loLlife's Trans. 

4. Distiessfully ; painfully. “A stag that 

was hard set by the huntsmen.” L' Estrange. 

5. With force, urgency, or vehemence. 

The wolves scampered away os hoard as they could drive. 

L'Mstrantje. 

■When the north wind blows hard, and it rains sadly, none 
but fools sit down in. it, and cry, wise people defend them- 
selves against it. lip. Tailor. 

Hard-a-lee, (J^aiit.) close to the lee side , — applied 
to the helm. — Hard-a-port, close to the larboard side. 
— Hard’a-star board, close to tlie starboard sld^s — 
Hard-a-iceather, close to the weather or windward 
side. Mar. Diet. 

HARD, w. A ford or passage with a hard bottom 
across a river or a fen. Buchanan, 


HARD' BEAM, n. (Bot.) A tree of the genus 
Caipims, the wood of which has a fine close 
texture; hornbeam. Booth. 

HARD'— B^-SfiT'TlNG, a. Closely surrounding. 
“ In hard-besetting need.” Milton. 

HARD'-BiLLED (-btld), a. Having a hard bill or 
beak, as some birds. Goldsmith* 

HARD'-B5i)nd, a. Costive. Pope. 

HARD'— BtlR-DENED (-dnd), a. Oppressed with 
a burden ; greatly burdened. Watts. 

HARD'— DlllNK-^lR, n. One who drinks intem- 
perately ; an excessive drinker. Jodrell. 

HARD'-DR^NK-^NG,?^. Drinking to oxcea^.Wright. 

HARD'-fiARNED (-e*rnd), a. Earned with diffi- 
culty. “ Hard-earned bread.” Burke* 


hXrd'EN (hur'dn), u. a. [A, S. heardian\ Sw. 
htirda.) p. hardened ; pp. hardening, har- 
dened.] , 

1. To make hard ; to indurate. 


It is the property of cold to thicken oil things, and to 
harden tliem. Wilson, Art of Rhetoric, 


2. To endue with strength or constancy ; to 
make firm ; to confinn ; to inure. 


One raises the soul, and herrtiens it to virtue: the other 
softens it again, and unhotids it into vice. Jirydm* 

3. To make callous, insensible, or unfeeling. 
** Years have not yet hardened me.” Smfi* 

4. To confirm m effrontery or wickedness; 
to make obdurate. 


But exhort one anotber daily, lest aay Of you be hardened 
through the deceitfuiucss of siju Heb. ill. i:t. 


HARD'BN (hJlr'dtt), v* n* To grow hard. Bacon. 

HARD'BNED (har'dnd), p. a* 1. Made hard. 

2. Confirmed in error or vice. 


hXrD'EN-J^R (har'du-er], ». He who, oi; that 
which, hardens. Johnsm* 

HARD'BN-tNG, n. The act or the process of mak- 
ing bodies harder; as, “ The hardening of iron.” 

HARD'— PACED (-fltst), a. Having a hard or stem 
face; hard-featured. Campbell 
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HARD'— fAr-}]N"G, a. Living on scanty or bad 
pro\isions. Cowper. 

HARD -FA-VQRED (-ia'vord), a. Coarse of fea- 
ture ; harsh of countenance. Dryden^ 

HARD — FA-VORED-n£sS, n. Ugliness ; coarse- 
ness of features. Wodrcephe. 

HARD'— FEAT-yRED (-yurd), a. Having harsh or 
disagreeable features ;* hard-visaged. iSmolktt. 

HARD -FiST-gD, fl. Covetous; close-handed; 
avaricious ; miserly ; stingy. Bp. Hall, 

HARD-FOUGHT (-fiLwt), a. Vehemently con- 
tested. ** Hard-fought field.** Fan June, 

HARD'-GOT, a. Obtained with difficulty. Drayton, 

HARD'-GOT-TEN (-tn), a. Hard-got. Todd, 

HARD'— GR Ass, n, (Bot.) The English name for 
the genus of grasses ScUrochloa^ the genus 
OpJmtrus or Mottbulliay and also the genus 
jEgilops. Loudon, 

HARD'EiAcK, n, (Bot.) An American flowering 
shrub ; steeple-bush ; Spiraea tormentosa. Gray. 

HARD'— hAnd-J^D, a, 1. Having hands hard with 
labor ; belonging to the laboring class. 

Hard-handed men that work in Athens here. Hhtd:. 

2. Exercising severity; oppressive. “The 
hard-handed monarchies.** Milton. 

HARD'IIEAD, w. 1. Clash of heads in contest. 

I have been at hardhead witli your butting citizens. Drtidm. 

2. A man not easily overcome ; a shrewd 
man. ^ ^ Cla) he. 

3- (Ich.) A fish of the herring species ; the 
menhaden. Clarke, 

H ARD'-HE ART-5 D (-hart-?d), a. Cruel ; unfeel- 
ing ; merciless. “ Hard-hearted Clifford.** Shah, 

HARD'-IIEART-5D-LY, ad. In a hard-hearted 
manner ; mercilessly ; unfeelingly. 

HARD'-IIEART- 5 D-n£ss, 7 i. Qualityof being hard- 
hearted ; want of tenderness ; cruelty. South , : 

fHARD'i-HjSAD, n. Same as Hardihood. 

hArd'J-HOOD(-1i(1(1),w. {hardy o.ndihood.'l Bold- 
ness ; intrepidity ; bravery ; courage ; audacity. 

Boldly assault tho nocromancpr’s hall, 

“WluMo, U ho ho, with dauntless hnulihood 
And blandished blade rush on him. 


HARD'I-LY, ad. , , , , .. 

assert confidently and hardily.'^ 


MUton. 

Boldly ; firmly ; confidently. “ I 
Horsley. 

t ILARD'l-MflNT, w. Courage; stoutness; bravery. 
“ Full of fire and greedy 7 ^a 7 •£imd 7 ^^.’* Spenser. 

HARD'l-NfiSS, n. 1. Firmness; stoutness; bold-' 
ness ; resolution ; confidence ; courage ; bravery. 

, They who were not yet grown to the hardinm of allowing 
the contempt of the king. Claretulon, 

2 . t Hardship : fatigue. “ Great endurers of 
cold, hunger, and all ha7'diness,^* Spenser, 

HARD'JSH, a. Somewhat hard; tending to hard- 
ness. Scott, 

HARD'— LA-BQRED (-biird), a. Elaborate; studied. 
“ Hard-labored poem’.** Swift, 

HARD'-LA-BQR-Ing, a. Practising hard labor; 
hard-working. Drayton, 

HARD'LY, ad. [A, S. heardlice.') 

1. With difficulty ; not easily. 

Folse confidence is cosily taken up, and hardly kid down. 

Sooth. 

2. Almost not ; scarcely ; barely. 

Hardly shall you find any one so bad but he desires the 
credit of being thought good. Soidh. 

3. Kigorously ; severely ; unjustly. 

Many men believed that he was hardly dealt with. Clarendon, 

4. In a manner hard to be borne ; unwel- 
oomely; painfully; distressingly. 

Such infermntian comes very hardly to a grown man. Locke, 
6 . Not tenderly; not delicately. 

Heaven was her canopy, bare eaith her bed; 

So hardly lodged. JOrydm. 

hAeD'— m 6 n- 5 Y, h, a term for coined money, 
as distinguished from paper money. Ogihm, 

HARD'-MC3<)^THBD (-mbfitftd), a. 1. Having a 
hard mouth ; not sensible to, or easily guided 
by, the bit. “ Hard-mouthed horse.** Dryden, 
2, Coarse in stricture ; harsh in reproof. “ A 
hard^motithed barrister.** Pickering, 


H.^RD'N^SS, n. [A. S. h€ardnes,'\ 1. The qual- 
ity of being hard ; firmness ; solidity ; impen- 
etrableness. Locke, 

2 . Ditficulty to be understood, or to be done. 
“So from sense in hardness,'* Shak. “The 
hardness of this enterprise.*’ Sidney. 

3. Seventy of temper ; unkindness ; cruelty. 

That if we fail in our request, the blame 

May hang upon your hardness, Shak, 

4. Inclemency of the weather; keenness. 

“The hardness of the winter.” MoHimer. 

5. Unfavorable state ; scarcity ; penury. “ The 

hardness of the times.” Swift, 

6 . 'Wickedness; profligacy ; obduracy. “ From 

hardiiess of heart.” Litany, 

7. Want of grace or ease; stiffness. Dryden. 

8 . Stinginess ; penuriousness. Johnson. 

9. Severe trial ; suliering ; hardship. 

Endure hardneas as a good soldier of Jesus Christ. *2 Tim. ii 3. 

HARD'-NIBBED (-ntbd), a, [A. S. keard-iiehbe ; 
heard, hard, and neb, a beak, a nib.] Having a 
hard nib, as a pen, Todd, 

HAR'DOCK, n. Hoar or woolly dock. Shak. 

HARD — RtfLED (-rdldj, a. Ruled or governed 
with difficulty ; not easily controlled. Shak, 

HARD^, n.pl, [A. S. ^corc^as.] The refuse or 
coarser part of flax or hemp ; tow. Johnson, 

HARD'SHfP, n. 1. Severe labor; grievous want; 
a grievance ; toil ; fatigue ; sutiering. 

By hardshipa many, many foil by ease. Prior. 

2. Injury; oppression. 

HARD 'TACK, n. Hnrd, dry bread ; sea-bread. 

HARD'— Vis-A<,;iED, a. Having coarse features; 
of a harsn countenance. Wright, 

HARD'wAre, n. Manufactures, goods, or wares, 
made of iron or other metals. Johnson, 

HARD'wArE-MAN, n.; pi. hardwaremen. A 
maker of, or dealer in, hardware- Sivift, 

HARD'— w 6 N, a. Won with difficulty. Wright. 

HARD'— WOOD, n, A term applied to a wood of 
a very close and solid texture, as that of beech, 
oak, ash, maple, &c. Clarke, 

Syn.— See Firm. 

HARD'-WORK-ING (-wUrk-jng), a. Constantly 
employed ; working hard. Goldsmith, 

HARD'Y, a. [Sw. h&rdig, — Fr. hardi,'] 

1 . Bold; brave; stout; daring; resolute. 

As hardy as the Nemman lion’s nerve. Shak. 

2. Able to bear fatigue, severe labor, or suf- 
fering; robust; strong; firm. 

Ib pain to them 

Dess pain, less to be fied, or thou than they 

Less hardy to endure? Milton. 

3- Stubborn ; impudent ; confident. Johnson. 

4. Able to bear severe weather; as, “A 
hardy plant.” 

Syn. — See Robust. 

HAR'D Y, n. An ironsmith's tool. Wright, 

HAR'DY-SHREW (-shrd), n, A kind of mouse ; 
shrew-mouse. Scott, 

HAR, HARE, and HERE, [M. Goth, harji ; A. S. 
here ; Dut. <SrGer. he&r\ Prefixes from the Anglo- 
Saxon, signifying usually an army ; as, J/arold, 
general of an army ; Hareman, a chief man in 
the army ; i/erwin, a victorious army. Gibson, 

hArB, n. [A. S. hara ; Dut. haas ; Gcr. hose ; 
Dan. <Sf Sw. hare; Icol. heri.'] 

1. (ZoSl.) A small quad- 
ruped of the genus Lepus, 
allied to the rabbit, hav- 
ing long ears, a short tail, 
and hind legs much long- 
er than the fore legs, and 
remarkable for timidity, 

C<.».mon hare 

— See Rabbit. Baird, {Leiiwuuadoh'). 

jesy-Tlie flesJi of the hare is esteemed for food. 
Many species are known, but they resemble each other 
so mucntliat it is difficult to distinguish them. Baird. 

2. (Astron.) One of the forty-eight ancient 

constellations of Ptolemy, situated in the south- 
ern hemisphere. Bran^, 

t hArb, V, a. To frighten. Clarendon, 

hAeE'b£LL, n, (Bot.) A plant which bears bell- 



shaped flowers; Scidd non-scriptai’^a name 
of Campanula rotundifolia, Loudon, Gray, 

hAre'-BR.AINED (-bland), a. Wild as a hare; 
unsettled ; unsteady ; extravagant ; volatile. 
“ That hare-brained, wild fellow.” Bacon. 

HARE'— CATCH- 5E, w- One who catches hares. 

hARE'— FIND- 5 R, n, A hunter of hares. Shak. 

hAre'FOOT (-fut), n. 1. A bird. Ainsworth. 

2. [A. S. hare-fot,'] An herb. Ai7isworth. 

hAre'— HEART- 5 D, a. Having the heart of a 
hare; timorous; fearful, Amsworth, 

hAee' HOUND, n, A hound for hunting hares. 

hAre'— HONT- 5 :r, n. One who is fond of hunt- 
ing hares. Pope. 

hAre'— hCnt-ING, n. The diversion of hunting 
the hare. 'Todd. 

H Are 'LIP, n, A malformation, consisting of a 
fissure in the lip ; — so named from its supiiosed 
resemblance to the upper lip of a hare. Quincy. 


hAre'lipped (-Ilpt), a. 

tion called harelip. 


Having the malforma- 
Ainsworth. 


[A. S, hare-wyrt^ ^A 


HA'RjpMj HA'RJgM [ha'rem, K. Sfn. J?. ; lia'r^m, 
Ja, C, Wb.J, n, ['Turk.] The apartment in a 
seraglio, and in palaces and other houses in the 
East, appropriated exclusively to the use of the 
females of the family. Dr. Clarke, 

jftgr* “ Ha-rUvd, with the accent on the last syllable, 
is the fonn affected by some modern wiiters; but 
the other is the long-established English adaptation.’* 
Smart, 

hArE'MINT, 91. [A. S. An herb. Todd, 

HA-R£iN'Gl-r 6 RM, a. Having the form of a her- 
ring ; shaped like a herring. Smart. 

hArE'— PIPE, 91. A snare to catch hares. “ Take 
. . . any hare with hare-pipesT Stat, James I. 

hArE*§'EAR (hirz'Br), n. (Bot.) A genus of 
umbelliferous plants remarkable for having sim- 
ple leaves ; Bupleurum. Loudon. 

hArE'— SKIn, n. The skin of a hare. ScoU. 

hAre*§'-L|;T-TUCE (-tis), n. (Bot.') The sow- 
thistle, a favorite food with hares and rabbits ; 
Sonchus. Ainsworth. 

hArb’^'TAIL, n. (Bot.) A plant ; a species of 
cotton-grass ; E9’iophorum vaginatuvn. Loudon. 

hArE*§'TAIL-GRAss, n. (Bot.) A kind of grass, 
so named from the resemblance of its head to a 
hare’s tail ; Laguvms ovatiis. Loudon, 

hAre'WORT (-wttrt), n, 
plant; barefoot. 

HAR'FANG, n. (Omiih.) A species of owd ; the 
hawk owl ; Surnea fumrea, Sumea nyctea, or 
Stria nyctea. Eng, Cyo. 

hAr 'T-COT f h&r' 9 -k«), n. [Fr.l 

1, The kidney-bean. Flcmhvg ^ Tihhms. 

2. A kind of ragout; a stew of meat and 

vegetables, lA. Chesterfield. 

hAr'I- 5 R, See Harrier. Blourvt. 

HAR'IFF, n. An annual plant with a fibrous root ; 
— called also goosegrass, cleavers, cliders, and 
catchweed. Farm, Ency. 

t hAr-J-Q-lA'TION, n, [L. hariolatio.l Frog- 
nosticatioix ; soothsaying. Cockeram, 

HAR'1-6 t, n. Sec Heriot. Todd. 

tnAE'iSH, Like a hare. Huloet. 

HARK, V, n. To listen ; to hearken, JHttdihras. 

HARK, interj, [the imperative of the verb AarA.] 
Hear ; listen ; be stiU- 

The vhistlhii; ploughman stalks afield, and, harkX 

Down tha rough slope the ponderous wagon rings. BeatBe* 

HARL, n. 1. The filaments of flax, Johnson. 

2 . Any filamentous substance. Mortimer, 

3, A mist or fog. [North of Eng.] HaUiweU, 

II HAR'LE-Q.U!N (har'le-ktn) [hUr'le-Wn, S, W. P. 

J. E, F. K, Sm. C. ; har'lp-kwln, Ja.}, n. [It 
arleccMno ; Sp. arlegmn ; Fr. harlegtdn,'] A 
buffoon who carries a talismanic wand, and is 
dressed in party-colored clothes, or who plays 
tricks to divert the populace ; a sany. Drydm, 
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J HAR'L5-aT"!x (harMe-kin), t\ a. To conjure 
away by tricks, like a harlequin. Green* 

g HAR-L^-aUIX-ADE', n* [Fr.] A kind of pan- 
tomiuie; a feat of buffoonery. Bd, Jtcv, 

HAR'LOCK, n. [“ It may be a corruption of char- 
lock,** Todd.1 A plant. Drayton. 


HAR'IiOT, 71, 1. [According to Tooke^ harlot is 

horehti dim, of ^ore, — the common application 
of the word was to males, merely as persons re- 
ceiving wages or Aire- now written 

^o7#orc, is the past p. of hyidati, to hire. — W. 
herlaicd^ a stripling, a youth.} t A male ser- 
vant. 

A sturdy hnrJot wont them aye behind^ 

That was hoc hostes man, and bare a suck. Cwawcer. 


He was a aentle harlot and a kind ; 

A better tellow hhovild a man not tind. Chaucer. 


2. t [Old Fr, ai'lot ; Corn, harlot^ A base 
person ; a rogue ; a cheat. 

No man bat he and thon, and such other false knrlots. Fat. 

3. [W. herlodes^ a hoiden or romping girl.] 
A whore ; a strumpet ; a prostitute. 

As soon as this thy son was come, wMch hath devoured 
thy living with hat lota, Luhe xv, 30* 


HAR'LOT, a, 1. Pertaining to a harlot or prosti- 
tute. * “ Harlot lap.” Milton. 

2. Like a harlot or prostitute. Skak. 


f II AR^LOT, V. 71 , To play the harlot ; to commit 
lewdness. Milton. 


t HAR'LQT-IZJE, 1 *. 71. To play the harlot. Warner. 

HAR'LQT-RY, ?i. 1. f Ribaldry. “Either filthy 
speech or harht7'y.’' JEpk.v,4:j Wick/iffe*s Trans. 

2. The trade of a harlot ; prostitution. Dry den, 

3. t A contemptuous name for a woman. 

A peevish, self-willed fiat lotry. Shak. 

4. False allurement ; meretriciousness. 

As the virgin blush of iunoceuce [eclipses] 

The hurlotry of art. Mason. 

HARM, n. [A. S. kearm ; Ger. 4r Sw. harm^ grief, 
offence ; Dan. harmed grief ; Icel. hannr^ grief.] 

1. Injury ; damage ; detriment ; hurt. 

Nothing IS so much against nature as a naan to increase 

his own prolit to harm of another man. Chaucer, 

2, ■VV'ickedness ; criminality; moral evil. 

But then I saw no hartn\ and then I heard 

Each syllable that breath made up between them, Hihak. 

HARM, u. a. [A. S. hearmian.l p. harmed; 
pp. nvRMiNG, HARMED.] To Hurt,* to injure. 

I.e8fc the cold, and sometimes the heat, should harm them. 

Half. 

HAR'MA-lInE, n. {CTiem.) A crystallizable al- 
kaloid contained in the seeds of the plant Pe- 
ganum harmala^ or Syrian rue. Biande. 

HAR-mAT'TANi n. A very dry and noxious wind 
which blows periodically from the interior of 
Africa towards the Atlantic Ocean, .dm. Ency, 


HARM'-d6-IWG, n. Injury ; mischief- Milton. 

HAR'MgL, n. The wild African rue- Wright. 

HARM'FiiyL, a. Causing harm; hurtful; mis- 
chievous ; injurious. Spenser. 

HARM'Ff^L-LY, ad, Hurtfully ; noxiously. 

HXRM^FtlL-NfiSS, n. Quality of being harmful. 

BARM^L^SS, a. 1. Innocent; innoxious; not 
hurtful. “ Harfnless lightning.” Shak. 

2. Not injured; unhurt. Raleigh, 

HARM'LI^SS-LY, ad. Innocently ; without hurt, 

HARMX^SS-NlJSS, n. Quality of being harmless. 

HAR-MO'Np-dN, n. See Medqdsson. 

HAR-mO'NJ-A, n, (Astron.) An asteroid discov- 
ered by Goldschmidt in 1^6- hovering. 

HAR-MCN''JC, ? [Gr, &pfioviK ^ ; hpnovta, 

HAR-MOn' 1'CAL, > harmony ; L. harmonious ; It. 
^ Sp armonico ; Fr. harmonigue^ 

1. Haxdng harmony ; concordant ; harmonious. 

With heavenly touch of instrumental sounds 

In full hamonic n um her joined. MiUon. 

2. {Mtts.y Relating to harmony, as distin- 

guished from melody : — relating to harmonics 
or the doctrine of chords, &c. Dwight. 

3. Musical; melodious; tuneful. 

JSarmonie mterval, (JUfua.) the relation of two aoimds 

agreeable to the ear either in succession or consonance. 
— f/armonictU mean, (Alfr. A Jiriik,) a term used to 
express certain relations of numbers and quantities 
supposed to resemble musical consonanoes. Wright, 


— ITarmonirdt progrestton, a series of numbers, such 
that any three consecutive terms are m hannonical 
proportion. — Harnwnical proportion,, the proportion 
which suhbiats between the reciprocals of numbers 
that are m aritlinietical progression. Da. 4* F.— Ilar- 
monie triad, (A/its’-) the chord of a note consisting oi a 
third and perfect fifth. Jifoore. 

HAR-MUN'I-CA, n. {Mm.) A musical instru- 
ment, which consists of a number of glass gob- 
lets resembling finger-glasses; invented by 
Benjamin Franklin. Hamilton. 

HAR-MON'l-CAL-LY, ad. In an harmonical man- 
ner ; with harmony ; musically. 

HAR-mOn'I-GON, n. The harmonica, Ashton. 

HAR-MON'iCS, n. pi. [See Harmonic.] (Mus.) 

1. The doctrine of the differences and propor- 
tions of sounds with respect to acute and 
grave ; the mathematical mensuration of musi- 
cal sounds; whatever appertains to haimony. 

Moore. 

2. The accessory sounds generated with the 
predominant and apparently simple tone of any 
vibrating string or column of air. Dwight, 

HAR-MO"NT-oCs, a. 1. Having parts adapted to 
each other ; symmetrical ; proportionate. 

Grtd has made the intellectual world hatmoniom and beau- 
tiful without us. Locke, 

2. Having harmony ; concordant in sound ; 
symphonious ; musical ; melodious. 

Thoughts that voluntary move 
Ilanyioniom numbers. Milton. 

3. Concurring in opinion or feeling; agreeing. 

HAR-MO^N|-OCS-LY, ad. In an harmonious man- 
ner ; with harmony. 

HAR-MG'NI-OUS-N^SS, 71. The quality of being 
harmonious; harmony. Johnsoii. 

HAR-MQN'I-PHSN, n, [Gr. Sppovta, harmony, 
and <p(avt}, a voice.] A musical wind instrument 
played with keys. The air, blown from the 
mouth through a tube, acts on thin metallic 
plates to produce the sound. Shimonds. 

HAR'MQN-iST, n. 1. One Mgho understands the 
concord of sounds ; a UTiter of harmony. 

A musician may be a vow skilfUl harmonist,, ond yet be de- 
fective 111 the talents of melody, air, and exprcBsion. Smith. 

2. A harmonizer. Kelson. 

HAR'MON-IST, ) One of a religious sect 

HAR'MON-ITE, ) founded about 1780, by Rapp, 
in Wmtemberg, who afterwards with his follow- 
ers emigrated to the United States. Bf'ande. 

HAR-MO'Nl-fJM,?t. A musical instrument played 
with keys and pedals similar to the piano-forte, 

HAR'MO-NfZE, V. a. \l. HARMONIZED ; pp. HAR- 
MONIZING, HARMONIZED.] 

1. To cause to agree or to be concordant ; to 
make harmonious. 

2. (Mils.) To set accompanying pai ts to ; as, 
“ Chorals harmo7iized by Bach.” Dwight, 

HAR'MQ-NIZB, v, n. To be harmonious ; to agree ; 
to accord ; to correspond, Lightfoot, 

HAR'MO-NiZ-JglR, n. One who brings together 
corresponding passages of a book or books, as 
of the Gospels ; a harmonist. Cleaver, 

HAR-MQ-NOm'^I-T^IR, n. [Gr. ippovta, harmony, 
and pirpovf a measure,] Au instrument foi 
measuring or ascertaining the harmonic rela- 
tions of sound, Simm07\ds. 

HAR'MO-NY, w, [Gr. &ppovia\ L. harmoma\ It. 

Sp. "arTnonia ; Fr. harfrionie.} 

1. The just adaptation of parts to each other. 

Infljaite’WiOdqm must aocomplish all Its works with con- 

sunuuAte harmony, Cnefflie, 

2. (Mwa.) The effect on the ear of propor- 

tional vibrations of sound ; the result of the 
union of two or more according musical sounds ; 
an agreeable combination of sounds heard at 
the same instant; concoid : — the science or 
doctrine of concords and discords. Dwight, 

The sound 

Symphonious of ten thousand harps, that tuned 
Ans^ie Aomottids. Milim. 

AU hamumy must bs fbrmed of trebles, tenors, and basses. 

Sir W. MantiUun, 

3. Accordance ; agreement ; unison ; union. 

My heart, which, by a secret harmony. 

Still moves with ttune, Milton, 

4. A literary work in which corresponding 


passages of any book or books are brought to. 
gether. 

The o-irliost Hmmonv of the Gospels was composed by 
TiUia’i, IM thcsteoiMl century, m t'M * * ' D- Vr”. 

JiHifidal harmony, a mixture of concords and dis- 
cords, bearing relation to the harmonic triad of the 
fundamental note. Moore. 

Harmony of the spheres, a sort of music, conceived 
by ancient philosophers to be produced by the sweet- 
ly tuned motions of the heavenly bodies. Francis. 

Natural harmony, the harmonic triad, or common 
chord. Moore. 

Ssm.— See Melody, Symmetry. 

HAR'MOST, n. [Gr. appoar^/jg.'] A civU officer of 
ancient Greece ; a Spai tan governor. Mitford. 

hAr^MO-TOME, n, [Gr. ap/idj, a joint, and r/^vu, 
to I’lvidc."* (Min.) The stauiolite or cross- 
s-io-'t . i' I (■’ ^ "I Is of which intersect each other, 
I'ud , > paiated. Braude. 

HAR^N^iSS, n. [Dut. harnas^ Ger. har7iisch\ 
Dan. hariiisk', Sw. harncsk'. It. arnese', Sp. 
a 7 'nes ; Arm. hanies ; W. ha7'nas. — Fr. ha7'nats.'\ 

1. t Defensive armor ; equipments of war. 

A goodly knight, all dressed in harness meet. Spenser. 

2. Furniture for carriage or draught horses. 

ipVj', V, b'- 

'M ■ / ' ; . ' -' 1 . 1 “a .1 . . » .1 ShaJs, 

HAR'N^SS, a. [i. HARNESSED ; pp. harness- 
ing, HARNESSED,] 

1. To dress in armor ; to equip. 

j* 1 '-'-li, ,( I s J 

In , 'i. r - ; i> «■ \i Hoive. 

2. t To defend ; to protect ; to guard. 

They sow the camp of the heathen, that it was strong and 
well harnessed. 1 Macc. iv. 7, 

3. To put the harness upon a horse ; to tackle, 

Hdmcks the horses, and get up the horsemen. Jer. xlvi. 4. 

HAR'N®SS-OAsK, n. A cask or high tub with a 
lid guarded by a rim ; — used on board ship for 
keeping salted meats ready at hand fox daily 
use, Simmonds. 

HAR'NJ5:SS-CtjR'RJ-5:R, M. A dresser of leather 
for harnesses, or saddlery purposes. Simmonds. 

HAR'Nj^SS-JdlR, w. One who harnesses. Sherwood. 

HAB'Njpss-MAK'iJR, 7i. One whose busmess it 
is to make harnesses. Booth. 

HAR'N^:ss--TXJB,7i. A harness-ca&k. — iSce Har- 
ness-cask. Gh. Br<m7i. 


HARN§, n. pi. Brains. [Scotland.] Grose. 

HARP, 71, [A. S. hearpa ; Dut. harp ; Ger. harfo ; 
Dan. haipe\ Sw. § Icel. — It., Sp,, 4 

Port, aipa ; Fr. harpef\ 

1. A musical ‘'tibie'c? iu<5+nT«^ont of great an- 

tiquity, in which liii ■'•.li'i'f- . n* -itietched on 
a triangular frame, and pmohod or pulled by 
the fingers to set them in vibration and produce 
the dilfcrent sounds ; a lyre. Brande, 

They touched their golden and, hymning, praised 

God and his wotks. mlton. 

2. (^AsU*un.) A constellation ; Lyra, Creech. 

HARP, V. 71. [£. HARrioi) ; pp. harping, harped.] 
1. To play on the harp. 

Tho voice ol harpers liarimg with their harps, ifer.xiv. 2, 


2. To rest or to dwell on a subject; to repeat 
the same thing tiresomely. 


Gracious duke, 
ITurp not on that. 


Shak. 


HARP, V. a. 1. To play on the harp. 

How shall it be known what is piped or harped? 1 Cor.xlv.T. 

2, t To touch ; to affect. 

Thou host harped my fbar aright Shah. 


hMr iOonch.) A genus of mollusks ; harp- 

sheR; — so named from the longitudinal paral- 
lel riba on the surface of their shells. Brande* 


HJr'PJx, n. [L., from Gr. rapacious.] 

(Conch.) A genus of oblong fossil shcll.s. Brande. 

HARP'JIR, 71. A player on the harp. W. Scott. 

hAr n. (Pal.) A genus of fossil trilobitea 
with a very broad head prolonged posteriorly 
into a spine on each side. Ptetet. 

HARPING, n, 1. Music on the harp. Mas<m. 
2. Tedious dwelling on one subject. W. Irving. 

I HARPTNG— fR'ON (-i'uru), n. A bearded dart; a 
1 harpoon. WaUer, 
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HXrp'iXGj^j ».pL (Xaid.) The fore part of the 1 HAR^ROW-5^> I* One who harrows, or breaks 
wales, TV liich encompass the bows of aTessel, earth’ with a harrow. Blount, 

and are fastened to the stem, DanaA 2. A kind of hawk ; a harrier. Ainsvrortk. 


HARP'JST, n, A harper. Brotene, 

HAR-PO-XEER', or HAR-P66N-MR', n. [Fr. 
harpojinrur.] One who throws the harpoon in 
whale-fishing ; a harpooner. Johnson, 

HAR“P66x', n. [Or. aoireyj?, a hook ; L. harpago^ 
a grappUn^hook ; It. arpione ; Sp. arpon ; Fr. 
harpon, — Dut. karpoen ; Dan. ^ Sw. harpun ; 
Ger. harpunr^ A barbed dart or spear to strike 
Tvhales with ; a harping-iron- 
Some fish with Jiar2i007i8, some Vrith. dAris arc struck. 

HAR-p66x', V, a, \i, HARPOONED; pp, har- 
pooning, HARPOONED.] To Strike with a har- 
poon. Tapper, 

HAR-p66n'^R, n. One who harpoons ; a har- 
poon eer. Todd. 

HARP'SEAE, n. (ZojL) A species of seal re- 
markable for the change of color it undergoes 
as it advances to maturity ; Greenland seal ; 
Phocu Grcenlandica, Bell 

HARP'Si-jCHORD (-kord), n, [Old Fr. ha)pechorde.'] 
A keyed musical instrument or harp, strung 
with wires, and played, like the piano, by strik- 
ing the keys. Moore. 

HARP^Sl-CON, n. An old name for the spinet 
and the harpsichord. Crabh. 

HAR'PY, n, \ pi. ILVRPIES. [Gr. ‘^ApTrutez, the har- 
pies or spoilers; to seize ; L, harpyloi.'] 

1. (Gm'A* & Roman Mythol.) One of a soit 
of filthy and rapacious birds, or rather furies or 
monsteis, three in number, with the wings and 
claws of birds and the faces of women. RaUljh, 

2. An extortioner ; a sharper. SHuk. 

3. {Onuth,) A name applied to the duck- 

hawk, or Circus (cruginosusi — a name also ap- 
plied to a species of eagle; the ILarpia de- 
structor. Eng, Cyc, 

IlXR'Q.U^l-BtJs, } n, A sort of hand-gun. — See 

HAR'aU|:-BOSE, ) Arciuebuse. Johnson. 

HARR, fi. A storm at sea ; a tempest ; eagre. 
[Provincial, Eng.] Holloioay, j 

t IIAr'RA(J^E, V. a. To harass ; to pillage. Fuller. 

HAR-RA-TEEN', n, A kind of cloth, t^henstone. 

HAR'R{-CO, n. See Haricot. Todd. 

HAr'R{-DAN (har're-dfin), n. [Corrupted from 
Fr. haridellCf a worn-out, worthless horse.] A 
decayed strumpet ; a worn-out harlot. Sioift, 

hAr'R}-^:R, n. 1. [From hare.'\ A dog or hound 
for hunting hares. Biirke. 

2. ( Ornith . ) [From harry. A name given to 
certain species of hawks ; a liawk of the sub- 
family Ciremee, Gray. 

Todd says, Barter is the true spelling ; but 
it is now usually written as well as pronounced Aar- 
rier,'*' Smart says, “ Haner\& the etymological form, 
but the other decidedly piovails.’'* 

HAR'RiNG-TQN-ITE, n. {Min.) A mineral simi- 
lar in composition to mesok. Dana. 

hAR'R 6W (h&r'rc), n. [Ger. harhe^ a rake ; Dan. 
harv ; Sw. harf. — Fr. charrue. — See the verb.] 
A frame of timber sot with teeth or spikes on 
one side, to be dragged over ploughed lands to 
break the furrows and prepare the land for 
seed, or to cover the seed. Brands. 

HAr'ROW (har^rs), v. a. [A. S. hergian, to lay 
waste, to vex, to destroy ; hyrwian, to harrow.] 
p. HARROWED ; pp. HARROWING, HARROWED.] 

1. t To harass with incursions ; to invade. 

And^ having karroiced hell, didst bring away 
Captivity tlienco captive, ue to win. jSSaenser. 

2. t To put into commotion ; to disturb. 

Host like? it haiTotoa me with fear and wonder. .SIhak, 

Amaaed X stood, harrowed with grief and fear. JUUton. 

3. To break or tear with the harrow, or as 
with a harrow. 

Let the Volscions 

Plough Rome and harrow Italy. Shak, 

My aged niusclca futrrotoed up with whips. Powe. 

4. To cover with earth by the harrow. “ Friend, 

harrotOf in time, . . . thy beans,” Timer. 

HAE'ROW, uvteTj. [Old Fr. harems or A«ro.] 
An exclamation of distress. Spenser. 


HAr'RY, V. a. [A. S. hergian ; Old Fr. harier.~\ 

1. To lay waste ; to pillage ; to strip ; to rob ; 
to plunder ; to harass. [Xoith. of Eng. J Brockett. 

They slew Duke Berthun, Aarrz/t/t£r the country iniserahlv 
before him. Speed. 


2. To tease ; to annoy ; to vex ; to fret. 
[North of Eng.] 

I repent me much 
That I so homed him. 


[E.] 

Shab. 


t hAr'RY, V. n. To make a harassing incursion. 
“ Han y mg for victuals here.” Beau. ^ FI. 

HARSH, a. [Su. Goth. ; Dut. ^ Ger. harschi 
Sw. harsk^ 

1. Rough to the touch, to the ear, or to the 
taste. “ jUfitrsA sand.” Boyle. “ A AarsA voice.” 
Dryden. ** /iiarsA fruit.” Swift. 

2. Rigorous; severe; unpleasiug; grulF. 

W*th t" *•*•' t.mp’ie wr- 

' • / ‘V :• .■!. p , CVJ , L . - J .,rt • If ,■ . 1 ,1,’ /, , I, 

3. Ill-tempered; crabbed; morose; austere. 

He was a wise man and a.n eloquent, but in his nature 
hat sh and haughty. Bacon. 

Syn. — Ilarah in its moral sense is a stronger term 
than rousrh ; as, harsh manner, feeling, or language ; 
rough manner or tone of voice ; austere look ; crabbed^ 
peevish, or morose temper ; severe judgment or disci- 
pline; rigorous punislmient. — See Austere. 

HARSH 'LY, ad. In a harsh manner. 

HARSH'N^SS, n. 1. The quality of being harsh, 
or rough to the touch, to the ear, or to the taste. 
Uarshnesg of bodies is unpleasant to the touch. Bacon* 

’T is not enough no hat ginetn gives otFence; 

The sound must seem an echo to the scube. Fope. 
The unequal distribution of the spirits [In fruits] mnkoth 
the harshmji'*. Bacon. 

2. Crabbedness ; moroseness ; austerity ; stern- 
ness; rigor; severity. 

Thy tender-hefted nature shall not ^ve 

Thee o’er to harshness. Shak. 

HARSH'-SdtND-ING, a. Having a harsh sound. 
“ Harsh-sounding rhymes.” Shak. 

hArs'L^T, n. [Icel. kasla, a bundle. Johnson. 
— Old Fr. hastilles, the inwards of a beast. 
Cotgrare. Skinner.) The heart, liver, lights, 
and part of the throat of a hog ; — written also 
haslet. Johnson. 


HART, ». [A. S. heort ; Dut. h-arti Ger. hirsch ; 
Dan. ^ Sw. hjort ; Icel. Afor^r.] The male of 
the red deer, the female being called hind ; the 
stag. — See Deer. P. Cyc. 

Goodliest of all the forest, hart and hind. Milton, i 

HART'All, n. Sulphuret of arsenic, used as a ! 
yellow paint ; orpiment. LJwigstedt. 

HART'BEEST, n. [Dut.] {Zo^)l) A species of 
antelope inhabiting the plains oi South Africa ; 
Antilcpe caama. Van Der Hoeven. 

HART'— Rd6T, n. (Bot.) A perennial plant of the 
genus Athamanta. Crabb. 

HART'-Rdt-AL (hkrt'rbl-al), n. {Bot.) A plant; 
a species of plantain. Johnson. 

HARTS'-CLO-VJglE, n. (Bot.) A plant of the ge- 
nus Melilotzis ; the ineUlot. Booth. 

HARTS'HORN, n. 1. The horn of the hart, for- 
merly used in the manufacture of carbonate of 
ammonia, and as an astringent in medicine. 

They (the horns of the stag] abound in ammonia, which 
is the basis of the spirit of hartshorn t *1 ’ ■ »« pi. • - (.i-.i, 
the salts are extracted), being calcine*' ■ i''‘p 

astringent in fluxes, wliich is known bv i!u ii.") • * ■K."‘r 

!'•' ••• 

2. A volatile spirit, being an impure solution 

of carbonate of ammonia, obtained bv the dis- 
tillation of the horn of the hart, or of any kind 
of bone. Ffrande. 

3. A plant or herb ; Plantago. Lee. 

Salt of hartshorn, a solid carbonate of ammonia.— 

Spirit ef hartshorn, water impregnated with ammonia ; 
liquid ammonia . — Bartshom black, the carbonaceous 
residue of stags’ horns after being heated in close 
vessels in the process of distilling carbonate of am- 
monia ; bone-black. — Red hartshorn, (Med.) lavender 
drops, or compound spirit of lavender. XkmgUson. — 
BaHshom shavings, formerly the shavings of stags’ 
horns, now of calves’ bones, used for making a nu- 
tritious jelly. Prmeis. 

HARTB'TdNGUE (harts'tiing’), n. (Bot.) A plant; 
Asplenium seolopendriumy or Scolopendriwn of- 


feinantm ; — a name applied also to the Poly, 
podium phyllitidis. Dunglison. Loudon. 

HARTS'-TRJR-FoIl, n. Harts-clover. Booth. 

HART'WORT (hart'wurr), n. (Bot.) A name ap- 
plied to the umbelliferous plant Seseli tortuo- 
— also to ceitain umbelliferous plants of 
the genera Tordylium and Bupletirum. Lee. 

HAR'UjM— SCAR'UM, a. [Aare, to affright, and 
scare.) Wild; harebrained; precipitate: giddy; 
flighty. [Vulgar.] Todd. 

HA-rCs'PJCE, n. [L. haruspex, haruspids.) A 
Roman diviner or soothsayer. Smart. 

HA-RlS’S'Pl-CY, 71. [L. ha7'uspiciu2n.) Divination 
by inspection of victims ; aruspicy. — See Arus- 
PICY. Wright. 

HAR'VjglST, n. [A. S. heerefeest, or harfest, har- 
vest, or autumn ; Dut. herfst ; Ger. hh'bsf.) 

1. The season when any crop, especially of 
grain, is reaped, mowed, or gathered. ** At 

when com is ripe.” Tytidale. 

2. Corn and other produce, when gathered or 
ready to be gathered. 

Yet was ho heavy laden with the spoil 

Of hari'ests rich. Spenser. 

Sees the reddening orchard blow. 

The harvest wave, the vintage flow. Weerton. 

3. Product; result; consequence. 

Let us the fiarvest of our labor oat. JDrpden. 
To reap the hat'vest of perpetual peace 
By this one bloody trial of sharp war. Shak. 

HAR'V^IST, V. a. [f. harvested ; 2ip> harvest- 
ing, HARVESTED.] To gather in, as gi'ain or 
fruit. A stock of reeds harvested.'* 

HAR'VjpST-^R, 7\. 1. One who works at the har- 
vest ; harvest-man. Jolmson. 

2. A machine foi cutting grass, &c. Simynonds, 

HAR'VJPST-FIELD, n. A field from which a 
harvest is gathered. Thomson. 

HARW?ST-PLY, n. (Ent.) The name of large 
hemipterous insects of the genus Cicada, the 
male of which has an apparatus at the base of 
the abdomen, by means of which it makes a 
monotonous musical sound or chirp ; — popu- 
larly, but erroneously, called also locust. Harris. 

hXr'V^IST— I liND, n. A laborer empl^ed in 
harvest. Jjrydeti. 

HAR'V^:sT-I15ME, n. 1. The song sung at the 
harvest-feast. 

Como, my boys, come. 

And merrily roar out harvest-home. J>rpden. 

2. The time of gathering the harvest. 

And his chin, now reaped., 

Showed like a stubble land ar harvest-home. Shak. 

At hari'est-home and on tlic shearing-day. Dryden. 

HAR'V^;ST-ING, n. The act of gathering in the 
harvest. Farm. Ency. 

HXR'VjpST— l6RD, n. The head reaper at the 
harvest. Tmser. 

HAR'VJg:ST~LC^rSE, n. (Eiit.) A very small, 
troublesome insect. Maunder. 


HARVEST— M An, n. A laborer in harvest, Shak. 

HARW]g;ST-M6NTH (-mfinth), n. September. Cl 

hAeWJB;ST-m66n, «. The lunation in the sea- 
son of harvest, or about the time of the autum- 
nal equinox, when the moon is full, or rises im- 
mediately after sunset, for several consecutive 
days, — a phenomenon owing to the small angle 
made by the ecliptic and the moon's orbit with 
the horizon at this season of the year, WcUts. 

HAR'VigST-MaiJ’SE, 9i. (ZeVd.) A very small 
species of field-mouse, very abundant m Eng- 
land at the time of harvest, building its nest on 
the stems of wheat, and sometimes on thistles ; 
Mus messorius. Bell 

HARWJglST— CIUEEN, n. An image of Ceres car- 
ried at harvest. llutehimon. 


A garland to adorn 

Her tresses, and her rurailabors crown, 

As reapers oft are wont their Aori'esf-queen. 


MfUm. 


hAr'VJPST-WOM-AN (-wftm-^n), n. A woman 
employed in the season of harvest. Johnson. 


HA§ (h%z). The third person singular of the verb 
to have. — See Have. 


t HA^E, V. a. To frighten ; to haze. Booik. 
hAsh, V. a. [Fr. AacAer. — See Haoe.] 
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HASHED ; jpp, HASHi^^G, HASHED To mince 
and mix ; to chop into small pieces and mingle. 

Dishes hashed up in haste.” GaHh, 

hAsh, m. 1. Minced meat ; a dish of hashed in- 
gredients. Cotgrave. 

2. A scarifier or instrument for cutting the 
surface of grass land. Loudoti, 

hashed (h&sht), jj- a. Cut in pieces and warmed 
up a second time ; as, ** Hashed meat.” Ash, 


ITjSSHlSff, n. A powerful narcotic, extracted 
from a species of hemp, and much used in some 
of the Oriental countries ; hatchy. 3. Taylor, 

Tobacco mcutal aotlvitj’; opium and in- 

crease It a thousand fold i)i>iiiiii .liul hn'tn'-h are bj tar tiie 
most interesting ot the iiarcoru’s. and, ot thcbC two, Afr-ZiiVi, 
thou{;h tlie Ic'-s known, imlubitablj bears the palm. Snt.lici. 

HASH'-MEAT, w. a dish composed of minced 
meat ; meat chopped into fine pieces. Daisies, 

t hASK, n. [Sw. A case or abode made 

of rushes or flags. Spenser. 

HA'HL^ST, or HAS'L^IT [hSs'let, P. E. R. C . ; ha'- 
slet, N. jRT. ; ha'slet, 1^. ; haz'ler, Ja. 

[I'cel. hasltti a bundle. — See IIarslet.] The 
heart, liver, lights, and part of the throat of a 
hog ; — written also harslet. Johmon* 

HAsp (12), n, [A, S. hcepSi or hcpspe ; Dut., Ger.. % 
Dan. htispe ; Sw. haspa ; Icel. kespa ; Nor. Fr. 
haspe.-\ 

1. A clasp to fold over a staple, and to be 

fastened on with a padlock; an iron hook for 
fastening a door ; a clasp. MoHimer. 

2. A spindle to wind silk, thread, or yarn on. 

Skmner. 

hAsP, V. a. [A. S. h€P^)sian.'] [/. hasped ; pp. 
HASPING, HASPED,] To shut with a hasp ; to 
fasten by means of a hasp- Garth. 

HAS'SACK, n. The provincial name for Kentish 
rag-stone. • Wright. \ 

hAs'SQCK, Ji. [Sw. hwass^ a rush, and smh^ a : 
sack, Low L. hxiasocxtm?^ \ 

1. A thick mat, to kneel on at church. ; 

2. A tuft of coarse grass growing on wet or 

marshy ground ; a tussock. Fotby, * 

3. A reed ; a rush. Broekett. * 

I 

hAst, the second person singular of the verb ifo i 
hare. — See Have. 

HAs^T ATE, a. [L. kastatnSf armed with 
a spear ; hasta^ a spear.] {Bot.) Plav- 
ing the form of a halbert-nead ; shaped 
like a spear ; furnished with a spread- 
ing lobe on each side at the base ; has- 
tated. Gray. 

hAs'TAT-^;d, p. a. Furnished with a spear ; 
formed like the head of a halbert ; hastate. Ash. 

HAS'TATE-LBAVED (-I5vd), a. (Bot.) Having 
leaves shaped like a spear. ffilf. 

HAS-TA'TO-LAN'oe-Q-LATE, a. (Bot.) Be- 
tween halbert-shapcd and lanceolate. Loudon. 

HAS-TA'TO-SA^'IT-TATE, a. (Bot.) Between 
halbert-shiiped and arrow-shaped. Loudon. 

HASTE, n. [Ger. hast ; Dut. haast ; Dan. § Sw. 
hast ; Old Fr. Juiste ; Fr. Mte^ 

1, The state of one who hastens ; voluntary 
sp^ed; rapidity; quickness; celerity; speedi- 
ness; despatch; hurry. 

Our limsrefbrmied. and not composed In Aoste, 

PoItBhed like marble, would Uko marble last. Wcdl/eT. 

2. Passion; vehemence; ittconsiderateness. 

1 said In my 'honU. All men are liars. jP«. cxvi. 11. 

83711 . — Make but avoid being in a Awrry. 

Baste, as well as despatch and speed, is often neces- 
sary; but which is a contused or rash haste, 

should be avoided. Haste is sometimes used in a bad 
sense i as, “ The more ha^e^ the worse speed.’ ^ 



Haste, V. n. [i. hasted; pp. HASTIHGj HASTjap.] 
Xo make haste ; to hasten ; to he quick.. 


See Nature hatstes her earliest wreaths to bring. 

And all tbe incense of the breathing spring. Pope. 


HASTE, v.a. To push forward ; to hasten. ** Let 
it be se hasted. Shak. 


HAST'EN (ha'sn), «. n. IV. hastened ; pp. 
HASTteNiNO, HASTENED.] To move wdth volun- 
tary speed ; to move quickly ; to be in a hurry ; 
to make haste. 


The season of the year rendered it necessary fbr me to 
hasten to the army.' Metmo^^s deero. 


HAST'EN (ha'sn), V. a. To push forward; to 
press on ; to urge on ; to precipitate ; to speed; 
to accelerate ; to expedite ; to despatch. 

-Vnd in his passage through the hauid space, , 

Nor hitiJem noi retards his neighbor’s race. Prior. 

Syn. — To hasten, speed, accelerate, expedite, and 
dei>patt/i, all iinplj quickness of movement or action , 
but expedite and despatch aie teims commonly applied 
to impoitant business or affairs. Hasten your journey 
or your step ; speed your progress ; accelerate motion ; 
expedite or despatch the business. 

HAST'EN -511 (ha'sn-er), n. 1. One who hastens 
or urges on. Hammond, 

2. A metal kitchen-stand for keeping in the 
heat of the fire while cooking meat. Simmonds. 

HAST'JglR, n. That w’hich hastens ; — a tin meat- 
screen to reflect the heat for baking. Hunter. 

HAS'TILE, a. (Bot.) Hastate. Gray. 

hAs'T1-LY, ad. 1. In haste; with speed; speed- 
ily ; quickly. “ Come hastily.** Spenser. 

2. Rashly ; precipitately ; inconsiderately. 

We hastily engaged in war.” Swift. 

HAS'TI-NfiSS, n. 1. State of being hasty ; haste ; 
speed ; quickness. Johnson. 

2. Undue eagerness ; rashness ; precipitation. 

Epiphaniiis was made up of hastiness and credulity, and is 
never to be trusted where he speaks of a miracle. Jortuu 

Syn. — See Rashness. 

HAST'ING~PEAR, n. A pear which ripens in 
July. Crahb. 

HAst'ING§, n. 1. Peas that come early. Aro7Tf??7ier. 

2. Any early fruit. Cotgrave. 

HAST'IVE, a. [Old Fr. hastif.1 Early, as fruit ; 
forward, [h.] Wright. 

HAS'TY, G. [Old Fr. Afltsfzf. Formerly so written 
in English. Richard was hastf.** Brimne.) 

1. Quick ; speedy ; swift ; rapid ; fleet; cursory. 

Brushing with hmtp steps the dews away. Gray, 

2. Rash ; precipitate ; reckless ; temerarious. I 
** A man hasty in his words,” Prov, xxix. 20. | 

Hasty speeches commit men to foolish courses. Wigylemorth. 

3. Easily roused to anger ; passionate. 

He that is hasty of spirit exalteth folly. Prov. jciv, 29. 

4. Early ripe ; forward. ** As the hasty fruit 

before the summer.” Isa. xxviii, 4. 

Syn.— Seo Angry, Cursory. 

HAS'TY-FOOT'JPD (-ffit'§d), a. Swift of foot; 
nimble; fleet. Shak. 

HAS'TY-Pl)D'DlNG (has'te-pfld'jng), n. A pud- 
ding hiudc of milk or water and flour or meal 
boiled quickly together. Johnson. 

HAt, n. [A. S. h^et ; Dut. hoed ; Frs. hod ; Ger. 
hut ; Dan. hat ; Sw. hatt ; Icel. hattr ; Nor. Fr. 
hatte.l 

1, A cover or covering for the head, worn by 
men or women, and made of vaiious materials 
and forms. “Her thrum hat.** Shak. ^‘His 
hat was like a helmet.” Bacon. 

2. The dignity of a cardinal. Wright. 

hAt'A-BLB, a. That is to be hated ; that is de- 
serving of hatred; detestable. Sherwood. 

HAT'-BAND, n. A string tied round a hat. Dry den. 

HAt'-B5x, n. A box or case for containing a 
hat ; hat-case. Todd. 

hAt'-BROsh, n. A brush for the hat. Booth. 

HAT'~0 ASE, n. A case or box for a hat. Addison. 

hAtcH, V. a. [Ger. hecken.) [*. hatched ; pp. 

HATCHiNOj HATCHED.] 

1. To bring into life, as fowls, by brooding on 
eggs, or by otherwise keeping eggs at a warm 
temperature; to breed. 

The tOTld eaves, and fens and shores 

Their brood as numerous hatch fmm the eggs. Milton, 

2. To quicken, as eggs, by incubation or by 
warmth. “ Others hatch their eggs.” Addison. 

3. To cherish in the mind; to meditate upon ; 
to contrive ; to concoct ; to devise. 

One who never hatched any hopes pxeiIndicZid to the king. 

Haptaeird. 

4. [Fr, hacher, to cut, to engrave.] To shade 
by lines cut or drawn. 

Shall win this sword silvered and Ao/eTledL Chapman. 

Those tender airs and those hcuchinff^ strokea of the peneiL 

Jhiden. 


5. fTo imbrue; to steep. "His weapon 
hatched in blood.” Beau. <§■ FI. 

hAtch, V, n. 1. To be in the state of producing 
young, as eggs ; to incubate. 

He observed circumstances in eggs, whilst they were hatch- 
ing, which vaned. Hoyle. 

2. To be in a state of advance or progress 
towards effect. 

The soldiers find not recompense. 

As yet there’s none orhatching. Hcau. ^ FI. 

HATCH, n. 1. A brood excluded from the egg. 
"The liatch of the cuckoo.” Trans, of Bujfon, 

2. The act of exclusion from the egg. Johnson. 

3. Disclosure ; discovery. SImk. 

HATCH, n. 1. [A. S. hcecca ] A half door, or one 

' that, being singly shut, loaves an opening over it. 

In at the window or else o’er the hatch. Shak. 

2. A railway floodgate. Simmonds. 

3. A crib or box in the wear of a river, to 

stop fish. Sim7no7ids, 

4. [Nor. Fr. haches.'] (Naui.) The opening 
in the deck to afford a passage up and down ; a 
hatchway : — the covering of this opening. Dana. 

5. (Mming.) Openings made into mines, or 

made in searching for mines. Wright. 

To he under hatches, to he in a state of ignominy, 
poverty, or depression. Locke. 

II HATCH'^IL (hach'el or hak^kl) [Mcli'el, P. Sm. 
R. C. Wr. m.; hak'kl, S. W. J. F. Ja. K.], 
V. a. [Ger. hecheln.'} 

1. To comb and clean with a hatchcl, as flax ; 

to hackle. JToodward. 

2. To tease ; to vex. [Vulgar.] Winght. 

j[ HATCIlV^h, n. [Dut. hekel; Ger. hechel\ Dan. 
hegle ; Sw. Mckla^ An instrument formed with 
iron teeth set in a board to comb flax ; — written 
also hackle, heckle, and hetehel. Sherwood. 

II IlATCII-jglL-L^R, w. A cleaner of flax. Cotg7'ave. 

hAtcH'^R, n. One that hatches; a contriver. 
"A great hatcher of business.” Sioift. 

hATOH'^T, n. [Fr. hache, hackette; Ger. hacks.) 
A small axe. Moxon, 

To bury the hatchet, to make peace ; — a phrase de- 
rived from the Indian custom of burying the toma- 
hawk when making peace. 

HATCU'JgT-PACE, n. An ugly, thin face. 

An ape^ hiB own dear image will embrace) 

An ugly beau adores a hatehct-face. Hryden. 

HATCI1'$T-Tne, n. A fusible, wax-like substance, 
found occasionally in nodules of iron-stone ; — 
so named from Mr. Hatchett. Brands. 

HATCH'eT-SUAPED (-shapt), a. Shaped like a 
hatchet. Clarke. 


hAtch'ING, n. 1. The act of one who hatches. 

2. A kind of drawing ; an etching. Harris. 

HATCII'MJglNT, n. [Corrupted from achiei'^e^nent.) 
{Her.) The achievement or escutcheon of a de- 
ceased person, placed over the door of his house, 
upon the hearse, or in a church. 

No trophy, sword* nor hatchment o’er hi$ bones. Shak. 

HATCirwAY, n. (Naut.) A large opening xn a 
ship's deck for communicating with the decks 
below, the hold, &c. ; a hatch. Da^xa. 

hatch' Y, n. An intoxicating drug or poison, 
used by Turks, Arabs, &c., for the same pur- 
poses as opium ; hashish. Walsh. 

HATE, v.a. [A. S, hatian', Dut. haaten*, Ger. 
hasse^i ; Sw. hatai Dan. hade.) ft. hated ; pp. 
HATING, HATEX>.] To regard with hatred or ill- 
will ; to detest ; to abhor ; to abominate. " Do 
good to them which hale you.” Luke vi. 27. 

Hyn.. — Seo Abuor. 


HATE, n. [Goth. haUza ; A. S. hate ; Dut. haati 
Sw. hat.) Great dislike ; hatred ; detestation, 
" Most malignant hcttel* Ymmg. 


HATE^Ft^L, a. L Full of hate ; showing hate. 

And, worn than dosaih, to vlaw with hate/kl ey«« 

Hia rival’* oonquort. ^ JDryden. 


2. Odious; detestable; abominable; execra- 
ble ; loathsome, " Hateful villain.” Shak. 
Syn.*- See Abominable. 


HATE^FtyL-LY, ad. In a hateful manner ; odiously. 

HATE^fOl-NjBss, n. The quality of being hate^ 
ful; odiousness. J^mOn. 
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HATE'L^SS, a. Destitute of hatred. Sidney* 

HAT^?R, n. One who hates ; an abhorrer. Shah 

HAT'-MAK'^IR, n. A hatter. Ask. 

HA'TR^JD, n. Enmity; detestation; strong an- 
tipathy ; repugnance ; great aversion ; hate ; iil- 
will; abhorrence. 

pffpofion A+' hniyoii {« a nature, that 

*:•< I »,i I CwM.d !. 1. » .■I'.' v,iu .1. be his own top> 

mentor. C'o(/«a. 

Syn.— See Animosity, Enmity, Odium. 

HAT'TJgD, a* Wearing a hat. Tourneur. 

HAt'T5:M-IST, n. {Eccl.) One of a religious sect 
which arose in the latter part of the seventeenth 
century, in Holland ; — so called from Pontian 
von Hattem. Brands. 

HAT^TER, n. One who makes hats. Swift. 

t HAT'T^IR, V. a. To harass ; to weary. 

He 's hattered out with penance. Dryden, 

HAT' TI-SCHER-IF (-slier'if), n. The name given, 
in Turkey, to a mandate issuing from the sul- 
tan, and signed by his owti hand. Wright. 

HAt'TLE, a. Wild ; skittish. [Local.] Wright. 

hAt'TOCK, [Erse attoch.’\ A shock contain- 
ing twelve sheaves of grain. Johnson. 

HAt'-WOR-SHIP (-wUr-ship), n. Respect shown 
by taking ofi‘ the hat. Jodrell. 

HAu'BjfiRK, n. [A. S. AaZs, the neck, and bergen^ 
to protect. Sullivan. — huuherki Fr. 

houhsit? A coat of mail, used in the middle 
ages, being a picket or tunic, with wide sleeves 
re.ichiug a little below the elbow, and with short 
trousers terminating at the knee. Fairholt. 

HAugII (haw), n. 1. [A. S. haga, a hedge or an 
enclosed space.] A Scotch term for a meadow 
or pasture. Brands. 

2. [Nor. Fr. haugh.'\ A dale. — See Haw. 

fH A ught (liSLwt), a. [L. aUus% It. & Sp. altoi 
Fr. hautf high.] 

1. High-mindod ; proudly magnanimous. 

This haught resolve becomes your majesty. Marlowe. 

2. Haughty ; insolent ; overbearing. Thou 

haugiit, insulting man.*’ Shak. 

HAUGH'TI-LY (haw'f 9 -le), ad. In a haughty 
manner ; proudly j arrogantly. 

HAuGH'TJ-NJ&SS (Iiaw't9-n5s), n. 1. f Loftiness; 
gi'catness ; extent. Holland. 

In hauffhtmrss of courage he far excelled all by whom the 
East was conquered. Goltlmy 

2. The quality of being haughty pride min- 
gled ivith contempt of others ; self-importance ; 
arrogance; disdain. 

Provoked by Edward’s Aau^'At^ncss, even the passive Bcllol 
began to mutiny. RolK'rtson. 

Syn. — Ifauffhttnessy arroffanee, and pride, all im- 
ply self-importance, and are founded on the high oinn- 
itn a porsoi) entertains of himself; disdain, on the low 
opinion entertained of others. Haughtiness is the e^'ect 
or the exhibition of pride, and is applied especially 
to the manners and deportment ; arrogance partakes 
both of hauglitiuoss and disdain. A proud disposi- ! 
tion often shows itself in haughty manneis. An ar- : 
rogant man is known by his lofty pretensions ; a dis- I 
daiiifal one by his contempt of others. — See Arro- 1 
GANCE, Pride. 

HAugH'TY (haw't?), a. [Fr. haul, high.] 

1. t High ; lofty. ** God who rules the hauah>- 

ty heaven.” Mir. for. Mag. 

2. t Bold ; adventurous ; hazardous. ** This 

haughty enterprise.” Spenser. 

Bl Proud and contemptuous ; arrogant ; dis- 
dainful; supercilious; assuming. 

A woman of a haughty and imperious nature. Clarmdon. , 

HAUL, V. a. [Dut. haalen : Dan. hak ; Sw. hala ; 
Sp. halar ; Fr. haler."} [t. hauled ; pp. haul- 
ing, HAULED.] 

1. To drag with force or violence ; to pull ; to 
draw ; to tug ; to drag. 

Thither they bent, and hauled their ship to land. Pope. 

2. To car^ or convey in a cart or other ve- 
hicle ; as, “To haul brick or stone.” 

To haul the wind, (JTaut.) to direct the course of a 
ship nearer to that point of the compass from which 
the wind blows. Mar. Diet. 

Johnson says, ** Etymology is regarded in 
hale, and the pronunciation in Name says, 

« Both words are occasionally used, but the latter 
[/iovZ] more frequently.*’ — See llALE. 


HAUL, V. n. 1. (Xaut.) To direct the course of a 
ship. “ We hauled in to the shore.” HacJzluyt. 

2. To pull apart, as oxen iv-hen yoked- 

They [oxen] are apt to haul, as it i** termed. L. Lincoln. 

HAul, n. 1. Act of hauling ; n pull. Thomson. 

2. A draught or quantity taken at one time, 
as of fishes. Smart. 

Haul of yam, (^Rope-making.) about 400 threads. 

hAul'A^E, n, 1. The act of hauling; haul. 

2. Cnarge for hauling. Johnston. 

hAUL'?R, n. One who hauls or pulls. 

hAuLSE, V. See Halse. Todd. 

HAUL'SJgR, n. See Halser, and Hawser. Todd. 

IIAuM, n. [A. S. kealm, or halm', Dut., Ger., 
Dan., 4r Sw* halmf^ 

1. The stem or stalk of grain after the seeds 

are reaped or gathered. Tusser. 

2. A horse-collar ; a hame. Shertcood. 

Written also hame, halm., havlm, hawm, and helm. 

fHAUNCE, u. G. IFx. haussei'.} To lift up:— to 
enhance. Chaucer. 

HAUNCH (hdneh), n. [Dut. hamhe. — It. ^ Sp. 
anca ; Fr. 

1. The r i . ilic ivp. “Sauce for a haunch 

of venison. ’ Spectator. 

2. t The hind part ; the rear, “ The haunch 

of winter.” Shak. 

Haunch of an arch, (Arch.) the part between the 
springing and the vertex. Weale. 

HAUNCIIEI) (hunch’ed or h'dneht), a. Having 
haunches ; — used in composition, as, big- 
haiinched. She7'woo(l. 

II HAUNT (hint) [hdnt, W. P. J. F. Ja. Sm . ; hdnt 
or hdwnt, »S. ; hSLwnt, E. K. jR.], v. a. [A. S. 
henta^i, hmitian, to hunt. — Fr. kanter.} [i. 
HAUNTED ; pp. haunting, HAUNTED.] 

1, t To accustom ; to habituate. “ Ilaimt thy- 
self to pity.” 1 Tim. iv. 7, WickUffe*s Trails. 

2. To resort to habitually ; to frequent ; — 
particularly to inhabit or frequent, as a spirit or 
apparition. 

A seat where gods might dwell, 

Or wander with delight, and love to hrunit 

Her saeicd shades. Milton. 

Foul spirits haunt my arcsting-place. Fairfax. 

“ This word was in quiet possession of its true 
sound till a late dramatic piece made its apfiearance, 
wliich, to the surprise of those who had hoard the 
language spoken half a century, was, by some speak- 
ers, called tho Hawnted Tower. This was coitainly 
the improvement of some critic in tho languago, for 
a plain common speaker would undoubtedly have 
pronounced the au as in atint, jaunt. Sec., and as it 
had always boon pronounced m tlie Drummer, or the 
Haunted House.*^ Walker. 

II II Aunt (hant), t?. n. To be much about; to ap- 
pear frequently ; to frequent the same place. 

I’vo charged thee not to haunt about my doors. Shak. 

II HAUNT (hint), n. 1. f Custom ; practice. 

Of cloth-making she had such an haunt. Chaucer. 

2. A place much frequented. 

Must I thus leave thcc, Paradise? thus leave 

Thee, native soil, these happy walks and shades. 

Fit haunt of gods ? Mfltoiu 

3. Habit of being in a certain place. 

The haunt yon have got about the courts will, one day or 
another, bring your fkmily to beggary. Arbvthnot. 

HAUNT'lg;!), «, a. Frequented; — generally in an 
ill sense, as by apparitions. 

II hAunt^IIR (Iiint'^r), ti. Ono who haunts.Dryc?e/t. I 

IIAuss'MANN-ITE, n. (Min.) An ore of man- j 
ganese ; red oxide of manganese. P. Cyc. Dana. 

HAUST,n. 1. \Jj.hamius.} f A draught; as much 
a,s one can swallow. Coles. \ 

2. [A. S. hwosta ; Icel. hooste.} A cough ; a 
cold, [North of Eng.] HaUiweU. 

HAuS'T^JL-LATE, n. [L. haurio, haustm, to 

draw up, to swallow; Low L, kamtellum, a 
sucker.} (Eni.) One of a groat class of insects 
with oral apparatus adapted for suction. Brcmde. 

HAuS'TfiiL-LATB, a. (Ent.) Having power to 

drink or sw^low. Kirby. 

HAUT'BOT (hdVdl), n. [tt, oboe ; hautbois i 
haut, high, and boisj wood i — in allusion to the 
high tone of the instrument. Johnson ] 

X. (Mtis.) An instrument like the clarinet, but 
more slender, and more thin in tone ; oboe. Dw. 


2, (Bot.) A species of strawberry ; Fragar%a 
ekttior. Loudon. 

HAUTEUR (ho-tur' or h6-tdr0 [ho-tauF, Ja. JT. ; 
h5-tiir', Sm . ; ho-t&r', Davis\, n. [Fr.] Pride ; 
insolence ; haughtiness. Bp. ElUs, 

HAUT~QOUT (h5-g60, n. [Fr.] A strong relish 
or taste ; — high seasoning. Butler. Evelyn. 

HAUYINE (6'in), n. (Mm.) A blue mineral found 
in granular or spheiical masses; — so named 
from the mineralogist Hafiy. Brands. 

HAVE (hSlv), V. a. [L. habeo ; It. avere ; Sp. ha- 
ber; or. Ft. haber, havoir Ft. atotr. — M, 
Goth, hahan ; A- S. hahhan ; Dut. hebben ; Ger. 
haben ; Dan. have', Sw. hafva ; Icel. hafa.\ [Z. 
HAD; pp. HAVING, HAD. — Ind. pres. Ihaie, 
thou hast, he has or hath ; we, you, they have^ 

1. To be in possession of ; to possess ; to hold ; 
to occupy ; to enjoy- 

He that gathered much had nothing over. Ex. xvi. 18. 

2. Not to be without ; — applied in a general 
sense to whatever may appertain to a person or 
a thing; as, “To have something to do or to 
say ” ; “ To have pleasure or pain^’ ; “ To have 
good qualities or bad.” 

3. To obtain ; to acquire ; to find ; to receive ; 
to get. “ They have their reward.” Matt. vi. 2. 

A secret happiness, in Pctronlus, is called “euriosa felici- 
tas,” winch I suppose he had from the “leliciter aufleie”of 
Horace. lit mien. 

4. To regard ; to consider ; to hold. “ Of 
them shall I be had in honor.” 2 Sam. vi. 22. 

5. To require ; as, “ I will have it done.” 

I would have any one name to me that tongwe that one 
can speak as ho should do by the rules of grammar. Locke. 

What would these madmen hnve^ Dryden. 

6. To be obliged : to be under necessity. 

We hare to strive witli heavy projudice', deeply rontod in 
the hearts of men. Ifuuk oi . 

7. To wish ; to desire. 

I would have no man discouraged with that kind of life or 
scries of actions in whicli the choice of others or his own. 
necessities may have engaged him. Additon. 

8. To take, as a wife or a husband. “ I would 

not have ?iad him.” Shak. 

9. To be the parent of; to produce, as a child- 
“ By the first [wife] had heSuane.” H. Bnnme. 

Had as lief, had as lieoe, had better, had best, had rather, 
idiomanc expressions in which had is equivalent to 
would. Q. Brown. — Have after, to follow ; to pursue.— 
Have at, a colloquial and elliptical expression for have 
a trial, an aim, or a blow at. — Hare away, to remove. 
“ Have It away.’* Tusser. — To have on. to wear, as a 
garment. — Have with you, have me with you, signi- 
fying readiness to attend another. “ /ago. Captain, 
will you go? Othello. Have with you.” Shah. 

Have is much used as an auxiliary verb to form 
the tenses. 

Syn. — To hare is a general term, to possess is a 
particular one. A person is master of what lie pos- 
sesses, but not always of what he has. He may imve 
a right to a property which lie dues not possess. 

t hAVB'L^SS (h&v'l^s), a. Having little or noth- 
ing. “ Though a man be havcless.** Gotoer. 

HA 'YEN (ha'vn), n. [A. S. hafen ; Dut, haven; 
Got. hajhi; Dan. Aawx; Vi) hajyn; Nor. Fr. 
havenei] 

1. A place in which ships are sheltered ; a 
natural or secure harbor ; a port. 

After an hour and a hnU* sailing, we entered into a good 
haven. Bacon. 

2. A place of safety ; an asylum. 

All jdaces that tho cyc of Heaven visits 

Are to a wise man ports and happy havens. Shak. 

Syn. — See Harbor. 

t liA'VEN-gR (hii'vn-^r), «. An overseer of a port. 
“ Special officers, us receiver, havener.*^ Carew. 

IlAv'jpR, n. Possessor ; holder. [R.] Shak. 

EAV^R,n. Oats. [North of Eng.] Peacham. 

HAv'BR, a. Oaten ; as, Aat?dr-broad, i. e. oaten 
bread. [North of Eng.] Brockett. 

H A V' BE— CAKE, n. An oat-xneal cake. HalUweU. 

HAV'ER'SACK. n. [Fr. havre-sac.} 

1. A kind of coarse bag in which soldiers carry 

provisions. Toda. 

2. A bag for oat-meal. Brocketi, 

3. A gunner’s case for ordnance. 

HAv'IL-DAR, n. A non-commissioned tJffieer 
among the sepoys in India. S^ogmkr. 
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HAV'ING, n. [SeeH-vvE.] L f Possession; es- 
tate ; fortune. “ My having is not mucb..** iihak, 

2, The act or the state of possessing. 

And, havinff that, do choke their service up 

Even with tKe hacmg. Shak. 

HA V'|XG, ;i, [Su. Goth. haef\ haefva, to become.] 
Behavior ; manners. [Scotch.] Jamieson, Xares, 

f HAV'IOR (hav'yur), w. Conduct ; manners ; be- 
havior. “ Her lieavenly /tavior,** Spenser, 

HAVOC, n. [A. S. kafoc, ahawk. — %V. h(^og, 
devastation, havoc.] General devastation ; 
destruction ; waste ; ravage ; slaughter. 

Saul made havoc of the church. Acts viii. 3. 

ifoi'oc, and spoil, and ruin are my gain. Milton, 

t HAVOC, l\ a, [£. HAVOCKED ; pp. havocking, 
HAVOCKED.] To lay waste; to destroy; to ruin. 

See with what heat these dogs of hell advance 
To wdhte and havoc yonder world. Milton, 

HAV'QC, interj. A word of encouragement to 
general slaughter; — a terra formerly used in 
war, calling for unlimited slaughter, implying 
that no quarter should be given, ^^otes ^ Queries. 
Cry, Ilai oc ' and let slip the dogs of war. Shal. 

HAW, n. 1. [A. S. hagan; hreg^ a hedge. — See 
Hawthohn.] The nuit or berry of the haw- 
thorn. Tusser. Bacon, 

2. {Farriery.') An excrescence in the eye of 
a horse. Iluloet. 

HAw, n, [A. S. haga\ Ger. hag\ Sw. hagei 
Nor. Fr. hate.} 

1. A small piece of ground adjoining a house ; 

an enclosure. — See Haugh. Todd. 

2. [Nor. Fr. hauqh^ A dale. — See H.vrGir. 

3. A hesitation in speech. — See Ha. Todd. 

Vor if through any hums or Aaww, 

There haps an intervening pause. Congreve. 

HAW, r. «. [t. HAWED ; pp. HAWING, HAWED.] 

To speak slowly, with frequent intermission and 
hesitation ; to ha. L* Estrange. 

He faltering hummed and hmved. Siffift. 

HAWAIIAN (hsi-wlVsiii), a. {Geog.) Relating to 
the island Hawaii or Owyhee. P. Mag. 

hAw^fInch, n, {Ornith.) A species of finch ; the 
grossbeak ; Coccothranstea vulgaris, Tarrell. 

hAw— I lAW', «. A fence or bank sunk between 
slopes ; or a ditch not seen till one comes close 
upon it ; ha-ha. — See Ha-ha. Green, 

HAW— HAw', r. n. To laugh heartily or boister- 
ously, [Vulgar.] Bartlett, 

hAWK, n, 1. [A, S, httfoc ; Hut. havik ; Frs. 
hav,k\ Gex. hnbicht\ Dan. Sw. AvA; Icel. 
hankr\ ’M^.hehogi\ (0?*7^^^A.) A bird of prey 
of several species, as the goshaw'k, the spar- 
row-hawk, <fec.; a bird of the order Accipi- 
ires and family FalconidePy or falcons ; — an- 
ciently used much in sport to catch other birds. 

The beak of the hawlcs resembles that of falcons, 
being curved from the base, but the wings are shorter, 
and want the pointed tips which are characteristic of 
that division of tlie family. Yarrell. 

2. A small quadrangular tool used by a plas- 
terer. Simmonds, 

HAWK, n, [W. hoGhS\ An effort to force phlegm 
up the throat. Johnson, 

HAWK, V. n, [i, HAWKED ; pp. hAwking, 
HAWKED,] 

1. To fly hawks at fowls ; to catch birds by 
means of hawks. 

A fisdeoner Henry i> when Emma hawks. Prior, 

2. To soar as the hawk does. 

Now haswJix aloft, now skims along the flood. J^ryden, 

hAwk, V. a. To attack on the wing with hawks, 
or as with hawks, 

A fnlcnn, towering in his pride of place, 

Was by a mousing owl huwkerJ at and killed. Shak, 

HAWK, V. n, & a. [W. hoohi.'] To force phlegm 
up the throat with a noise. S&k. 

hAWK. t>. a. [Ger. hocker^ a huckster, a retailer.] 
To Otter for sale by outcry in the streets. 

Hia works were henwhed in every street. Swift. 

HAWK'— BfeLL, n. {Falconry^ A bell on the foot 
of a hawk. Drayton, 

hAwK'bJt, n, 0ot.) An herbaceous plant, of 
several varieties ; Apwrgia, Farm, Sney, 

HAWK'jpD, a. Formed like a hawk's bill. Browne. 


HAwK'?R, n. 1. One who flies hawks at fowls ; 
a falconer. Harmar. 

2. [Ger. hocker.] One who offers wares for 
sale by outcry in the streets. Pope. 

hAWK^V, n, A game played by several boys on 
each side, with a ball and sticks called hawkey- 
bats, Holloway, 

HAWK'-EYED (-id), a. Having a hawk’s eye ; 
having a keen eye ; sharp-sighted. Todd. 

HAWK'-HEAD-EH, a. Having a head like that 
of a hawk. Clarke. 

HAwk'ING, n, 1. The sport of flying hawks at 
fowls. “Like birding or hawking Sir W. Temple, 

2. An effort to force up phlegm. Smart. 

3. The act of crying goods or wares for sale 

in the streets. WHght, 

hAwk'ING-POLE, n. A staff used in falconry. 
“ Canes . . . serve for hawking-poles Holland. 

hAwK'-mOth, n. {Ent.) A laige-sized moth ; 

death’s-head-moth. Eng, Cyc. 

HAwK'-N 6§ED (-n5zd), a. Having an aquiline 
nose. Ferrand. 

HAvVK’-NOT, n. {Bot.) The plant Bunkini 
jiexuoswn and its edible globular nut ; ground- 
nut. — See GttOUND-NUT. Eng. Cyc, 

hAvvk^— O l^L, n, i^Ornith.) The Canada owl; 
Strix ulukt, of Linnaeus ; Surnia Junerea of 
modern authors. Yarrell. 

hAwk’S'— BEARD, n, A plant; hawkweed. Booth, 
hAwks'BILL, n. A species of turtle. Goldsmith. 

IIAwk'WEED, n, {Bot.) A perennial plant, of 
many varieties ; Iheracium ; — so called be- 
cause it was formerly believed that birds of 
prey made use of the juice of this kind of 
plant to strengthen their vision : — applied also 
to fire weed, or Senecio kieracifolius. Loudon. 

riAwSE, n. ; pi. HAw^sn§. {Nattt.) 1. The situ- 
ation of the cables before a vessel’s stem, when 
moored. Dana, 

2. The distance upon the water a little in ad- 
vance of the stem. “ A vessel sails athwart the 
hawse^ or anchors in the/^at^?3e of an other. 

hawse., (JSTaut.) a phrase denoting that the ca- 
bles are not crossed when a vessel rides by two an- 
chors. Dana. 

hAwSE’— BLOCK, n. (Nmd.) A block of wood 
fitted into a hawse-hole at sea. Dana. 

hAwsE'—HOLE, w. {Naut.) The hole in the bows 
through which the cable runs. Dana, 

HAwse’-PIE-C^S, n. pi. {Naut.) Timbers 
through which the hawse-holes are cut. Dana. 

hAw’S^R, n, (Naift.) A large rope or small ca- 
ble ; — Avritten also halser. Ma?'. Diet. 

HA W'THORN, n. [A. S. hcpg-thom ; heeg, a hedge, 
and tho^m, a thorn.] {Bot.) A beautiful shrub 
that bears the haw, and is often used for 
hedges ; the whitethorn ; Cratergus, Loudon. 

hAw’THORN-FLY, ». A species of fly. Walton. 
HAY (ha)» r.. [M. Goth, hawi ; A. S. heg ; Dut. 
hovi ; Frs. hea ; Ger. heu ; Sw. ho ; Icel. hey.'] 
Grass cut and dried for fodder. **Makc hay 
while the sun shines.” Camden. 

To dance the hmf^ to dance in a ring. Shak. 

HAY (ha), n, [A. S. heeg ; Dut. haag. — Fr, haie.) 

1. t A hedge or haw. Ckamer. 

2. A net which encloses the haunt of an ani- 
! mal. “ Conies are destroyed by haysf'* Mortimer, 
t HAY, V. n. To lay snares for rabbits. Huloet. 

HAY, u. ft. [Ger. Aewdft.] To dry and cure grass ; 
to make hay, Wright. 

IIAY^^BYRD, ft. (Omiih.) An English bird of 
the family Musdeapidee or fly-catchers ; beam- 
bird : spotted fly-catcher. Booth. 

HAy'™-B6TK ft. [A. S. heg^ hay, and hoty com- 
pensation.] 

1, {l*aw.) A fine for breaking fences. 

Simmonds, 

2, An old allowance of wood to a tenant for 

repairing hedges or fences. Simmonds, 

HAY'-.C6CK (ha’k8fc), ft. A heap of fresh hay. 

“ The tanned hay-cook in the field.” MiUon, 
HAY'— etJT-T^JR^ ft- A machine for cutting hey. 
HAye^'INE, ft. {Min.) Borate of lime, occur- 


ring in masses of interwoven silky fibres ; — so 
called in honor of A. A. Hayes. Dana. 

HAY'-FIELD, ft. A field where hay is gathered. 

HAY'-FORK, ft. A fork for turning over hay, or 
for lifting it into, or from, the cait. Sim^nonds. 

HAY'ING, ft. The employment of making hay ; 
haymaking. Beau. ^ FI, 

hAY— KNIFE, ft. An instrument for cutting hay 
out of the stack or mow. Farm. Ency. 

hAy'— LOFT, ft. A loft to put hay in. Gay, 

HAY'MAK-JpR, n. One employed in making hay. 

HAY'MAK-ING, ft. The operation of cutting 
down, drying, and preparing forage grasses and 
other forage plants for winter use. Brande. 

hAy'— MAR-K^:T, ft. A place appropriated to the 
sale of hay. Todd. 

HA Y'— MOW, ft. A mow' or large mass of hay. Todd. 

hAy — RICK, n. A rick or large pile of hay. Todd, 

IIAy'-STAck, ft. A stack of hay. Todd. 

HAY — STAlK (ha'stavvk), A stalk of hay. Todd, 

HAY 'THORN, ft. Hawthorn. ScoU. 


fHAY’WARD (lia'w?ird), ft. [Aay, in the sense of 
hedge, and uard.'] An officer who had the care 
of the cattle of a town, -village, or manor, and 
w’ho was especially bound to prevent them from 
cropping and from breaking the hedges of en- 
closed grounds. [Eng,] Brande, 

HAZ'ARD, ft. [It. azzardo ; Sp. azar ; Fr. hasard.) 

1. ’ f A game at dice. Chaucer. 

2. Chance ; accident ; fortuitous event. 


I have set my life upon a cast, 

And 1 will stand the hazanl of the die. 


Sfiak, 


3- Danger; risk; peril; jeopardy. “The 
hazard I have run to see you.'’ Dryden. 

Syn.— See Chance. 


IIAZ'ARD, V. a. [It. azzardarei Fr. hasarder.) 
[f. HAZARDED ; pp. HAZARDING, HAZARDED.] 

1. To put in danger ; to expose to chance. 

oiii It couittgeto husavd their 
livcfr ■ • ■ n I i/i • Clurkc. 

2. To run the risk of ; to venture ; to risk. 
Nor is the benefit pxopa&ed to be obtained equal to the evil 

hazarded. Clarke. 


hAZ'ARD, V. ft. To stand the hazard ; to try the 
chance ; to adventure ; to risk. 

1 pi ay you, tarry; pause a day or two 

Before 3 ou hazw d. Shak. 

hAz'ARD-A-BLE, a. Liable to hazard or chance. 
“ a’ hazardahle piece of art.” Browne. 

hAz'ARD-^IR, ft. One who hazards. Chaucer. 

hAz'ARD-OiYs, a. Exposed to hazard ; danger- 
ous; perilous. “ attempt.” Dryden, 

HAz’ARD-OUS-LY, ad. With danger or chance, 

t IIAz'ARD-RY, ft. 1. Gaming. Spenser, 

2, ‘Adventurousness ; rashness. “ Ha.sty 
wrath and heedless hazurdryf* Spenser. 

HAZE, ft. [Etymology unknown.] Fog; mist; 
watery vapor. Burke, 

hAZE, V ft. To be foggy or misty. [Local.] Ray, 

HAze, V. a 1. To amaze ; to frighten ; to scare. 
— See Has E. Ainsworth, 

2. {Naut.) To punish by hard w'ork. Dana. 

HA'ZEL (htt'zl), «. [A. S, heesl\ Dut. hazelimr\ 
Ger. hasel\ Dan. if Sw. hassel \ Icel. hasl.) 
{Bot.) The common ‘name of plants of the genus 
Corylns. Loudon, 

HA'ZEL (ha'zl), a. 1. Of the color of hazel; 

light brown, “ Uazel eyes.” Shak. 

2. Pertaining to the hazel. Mason* 

HA’ZEL-£aRTH (ha'zl-«rth), n, A kind of red 

loam. Wright, 

HA'ZEL- LY (ha'zl-f), a. Inclined to a light brown. 
“ Hazelly loam.” Mortimer, 

hA'ZBL-nDt, n. [A. S. hcBsl-nutu.} The fruit 

of the hazel. Loudon, 

SSST' The common Mtslrma. is the fruft of the spe- 
cies Carpus wtHaim, 

HA'2;i-Nfe6©, ft. The state of being hazy, FioUing* 

t V. a. To make dry ; to dry, 

Tlwt h*r®y wind did hmU sod d^y up tlw fljrlora drefw 
and stime of NoAh»» deluge. Jiogen. 
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HEAD-PENCE 


HA'ZY, a. Bark; foggy; misty. ^^Mazy weather.” 

HE (hs or he), protu [A. S. he ; But. hy ; Frs. 
hi.] [pos. HIS; ofty. him. — pi. they; pos. 

THEIRS ; 0^. THEM.] 

1. The man, male being, or object personihed 
and considered as male, that was named before. 

O'i fb'o 1" Ctot 

Yti il'.iTi " ' \ ^ H.i 

A '*1 ' r Li /i(' ' • <**! > .'ill' '*1.''. ShoL* 

2, Any man or person. 

Jle that walketh uprightly walketh surely. Prov. x. 9. 

He is sometimes used adjectively for male ; as, 
“A Ae-goat.*’ Formerly Ae, in all its cases, was fre- 
quently used for it. 

For every labor sometimes must have rest, 

Or else long may he not endure. Chaucer. 

The Anglo-Saxon personal pronoun was in the 
nominative singular, he for the masculine, hc6 for the 
feminine, and hit for the neuter. He we still retain ; 
for he6 we have substituted aAe, apparently a rnudid- 
cation of eeo, the feminine demonstrative (se^ acd, 
tkaet) ; kit we have converted into though the as- 
pirate IS still often heard in the Scottish dialect. The 
genitive was hire for the feminine (whence our mod- 
ern her) and his both for masculine and neuter.” G. 
L. CraUc. 

HfiAD (ligd), n. [Goth, hauhith ; A. S. keafody or 
hecrfcl ; Frs. haaed, or kaitd ; But. hmf ^ ; Ger. 
kaupt ; Dan. hoved ; Sw. hufoud ; Icel. hojud. 
’^Wojchter derives the Ger.‘ haupt from hehetiy 
to raise ; Ihre^ the Sw. Mifimd from hufy high, 
huefway to raise on high. -^Tooke considers head 
as the past participle of heavCy or the A. S. hea- 
fod as the past participle of heafaHy to heave.] 

1. That part of an animal which is the seat 
of sensation, and in man of thought ; — in man, 
the highest part of his frame ; in other crea- 
tures, the highest or the foremost part. 

2. The top of any thing, particularly when 

larger than the rest. “Trees which have large 
and spreading Woodward. “The/ifi«ff 

of a nail or of a pin.” Watts. 

3. The fore part of any thing, as of a ship. 

. Ilia galloya moor; 

Their hmm arc turned to aea, their sterna to shore. Pry den. 

4. The part, as of a bed, where the head rests. 

Israel bowed, upon the bed’s head. 6en. xlvii. 31. 

5. The principal or chief part; as, *‘The head 
of an axe or of a hammer ” — as distinguished 
from the handle. 

A man fetcheth a stroke with the axe to cut down the tree, 
and the head slipputh from the hclvu. Pmt. xiy. <S. 

6. The part considered as the source, origin, 
or point vvhence enlargement proceeds ; as, 

“ The head of a stream ” ; “ The head of a bay.” 

7. Subject to be enlarged upon ; principal 
topic ; as, “ The heads of a discourse.” 

8. A person to whom others are subordinate; 
one who directs ; a chief ; a leader ; a principal. 

Your head I him appoint. Milton* 

9. Place of command or of honor. 

An army, wUli the Duko of Marlborough at the head of 
tl’ -m. Adduon. 

Notwithstanding all the justices had taken their places 
upon the bench, they made room for the old knight at the 
hewl of tiiem. Addimn. 

10. A person with respect to individuality, 
countenance, presence, &c. 

If there be six millions of people, then there are about -tour 
acres for every head. Oraunt. 

With Cain go wander through the shade of night, 

And never show thy head by day or light SAak. 

11. An animal, considered singly or collec- 
tively. “ A certain rate per head upon cattle.” 
Arhuthnot* “ Thirty thousand /tead of swine.” 
Addison. 

12. The brain, as the seat of the mind ; the 
understanding; mind; thought. 

Work with all the ease and speed you can wltliout break- 
ing your head, Prydepi* 

We laid our heads together to consider what grievances the 
nation had sutRjrcd under King George. Addison. 

Plays round the heady but comes wot near the heart. Pope. 
A man takes it into his head to do mischief. Harm. 

13. An assembled body; — applied particu- 
larly to an armed force. 

A mighty and a {barfhl head they are. Sheik, 

14. Height of water in a stream or basin, — 
applicable to the driving of a wheel. 

A mill driven by a ftll of water, whoso virtual head is ten 
feet. Oner. 

16. That which rises on the top, as foam. 

“ Beating down the hmd or yeast into it ^ [the 
liquorV* MoHlmer* 

10. Turning point ; crisis ; pitch. “The indis- 
position ... is grown to such a head.^' Addison* 


17. The end, as of a barrel or cask. 

IS. (Hunting.) The state of a deer’s horn by 
which his age is known. A buck of the &st 
head.*' ^ Shak. 

19. {Paint* & Sculp.) The representation of 

the head of a person. FairkoU* 

20. {Costume.) Bicss for the head. 

When they [ladies] have teased their husbands to buy 
tliem a laced heady or a fine petticoat. Swift. 

21. {Naut.) The carved ornamental work at 
the prow of a vessel. 

If it is a carved figure, it is called a Jisrure- 
kead ; if simple carved work, bending over and out, a 
Inllet-head ; and if bending in, like the head of a 
violin, e.Jiddle-kead. Dana. 

A head of hair, hair that covers the head ; growth 
of hair. — JSij the head, (JtTaut.) noting the state of a 
vessel when her head is lower in the water than her 
stern. Dana. — Head and ears, with the entire per- 
son ; completely ; wholly. — Head and shoulders, by 
force; violently. “They bring in every figure of 
speech head and shoulders.'*'* Felton. — By the height 
of the head and shoulders ; by far ; as, “ Ho is head 
and shoulders above other men.” — Heads of houses, 
the masters of the several colleges in the English uni- 
ver-ities. — Head or tail, thQ part of a com bearing a 
head or other principal figure, or the reverse; — a 
phrase used in throwing up a coin to determine a 
stake or a choice. — Of, on, or to one*s own head, ac- 
cording to one’s own will. — To ve* or (r-'jt.- 
a head, to suppurate, as aboil : — ri'in*' t«. a cii-!-. 

— To get head, to gam power or '.ii-uism. — 

To give the head, (A/an.) to giv* I Ten- . .sw .. .v. 

— To make head against, to resist. — To turn head, to 
turn the face or front. Dnjden. 

Syn.--See Chief. 

hIeAD (liSd), a. Chief; principal; first; highest. 
“ The head workman.” Dr. JoJmson. 

h£ad (hSd), V. a. [i. headed ; pp. heading, 

HEADED.] 

1. To lead ; to direct ; to govern ; to rule. 

“ From him that heads an army.” iSotrth. 

2. To kill by taking away the head ; to be- 
head ; to decapitate. IShak. 

3. To fit with a head; to put a head on; as, 

“To head an arrow.” Spenser. 

4. To go in front of, in order to stop or op- 
pose. iVriffht, 

5. {N'mtt.) To blow against, as the wind 

when opposed to the cotirse of a ship. “ The 
wind heads us.” Wriyht. 

To head down trees, to lop or cut ofiT tlieir heads or 
tops. 

HEAD, v. 71. 1. To form a head, as a plant ; to 
originate. Smart. 

2. To be pointed in a certain direction, as a 
ship; to have the head turned to a certain 
course. S 9 }iaj't. 

HfiAD'ACHE (hiSd'ak), n* Aching or pain in the 
head ; cophalalgy. Sidney. 

HfiAD'ACH-Y, a. Causing headache. Qu. Rev. 

HfiAD'— AT-TfRE', n. Bress or ornament for the 
head; head-dress. Congreve. 

IlfiAD'-BAND (hSd'b&nd), n. X. A fillet for the 
head ; a top-knot. Johnson. 

2. The band at each'end of a book. Johnson. 

h6ad^— BQard, n. A board at the head, as of a 
bed, &c. Loudon. 

HiSAp'R6R-0UGH (h«d'bilr-5), n. Formerly the 
chief officer of a borough ; now an officer sub- 
ordinate to a constable. [England.] Camdm. 

hSad'— OIIBE^E, n. Parts of the head or feet of 
swine cooked, chopped, and pressed into the 
form of cheese. JBartlett. 

HfiAD'—DRfiss, n* 1. A dress or covering for a 
woman’s head. Simmonds. 

There is not so -lariablp a thing in nature a« a larlv’s yirmf- 
rfrpss. Witiim TO V o^^n memory, I have known it to rise and 
fell wilhiii thirty degiecs. Adtliaon. 

2, An ornament on the head, as a tuft. 

Among birds the males very oflen appear in a most boau- 
tlftil head-drefvt. Addison. 

hISAD^BP (hSrl'^d), a. Having a head ; — much 
used in composition ; as, cletir-h&aded. Dryden. 

HjfeAD'JSR (hSd'^r), n. 1. One who heads a party. 
2. One who heads nails or pins. Shnmonas. 
3w A cooper who closes oasks. Simmonds. 
4. {Arch.) A brick or stone with its head or 
short face in front. Moxon. 

hISAD'FAst, n. {Naut.) A rope at the head of a 


ship, for the purpose of making it fast to a fi-ved 
object on shore. Totteti* 

H:feAD -FYRST, ad. With the head foremost. 

HEAD -PORE-MOST, ad* Rashly ; precipitately. 

t H:&AD’FUL, a. Refiecting; heedful. Fairfax. 

HEAD'Ft5’L, 71* As much as the head can hold. 
“ A headjul of wit.” Fpid* 

H£aD'— GAR-GLE (hSd'g’Ar-gl), n. A disease in 
cattle. MoHimer. 

H£iaD’— GEAR (hSd'|5r), 7i. Dress of a woman’s 
head ; head-dress. Burton. 

HfiAD’l-LY, Rashly ; impetuously. Tillotsori. 

h£aD'i-NJESS, 1- Hurry; rashness. Locke. 

2. Stubbornness ; obstinacy. Joh^ison. 

h£ad'|NG, n* 1. Materials for the head of any 
woik or of any vessel, as a cask. Smart. 

2. Foam on liquor ; head. 

3. Enumeration of subjects or contents. Ch.Oh. 

HfiAD'iNG— COURSE (-kfirs), n* {Arch.) A course 
w’hich consists entirely of headers. B7'ande* 

h£ad'ING-J5InT, {Carp.) The joint of two 
or more boards made at right angles to the 
hbres, Wright* 

h£ad'-KN 6T (hed'nSt), n* A bandage for the 
head, Pt'ior, 

h£;ad — LACE, n. Hair-lace. Booth. 

HfiAD’LAND (hSd'lgind), n* X. (GeOfjr.) A term 
nearly synonymous with cape, mull, or promon- 
tory. Bra7ide. 

2. A ridge or border of unploughed land at 
the ends of furrows, or along a fence or hedge. 

Now down with the grass upon headlands aliout. Timer, 

HfiAD'— LfiD^-jg^, n. pi. {Skii7-huildi7ig.) The 
t’l'*..* ’'h'n ]>'eccs which frame the hatchways 
c -1 . .d(l i-w 1 } s* of ships. Weale. 

h£aD% 5SS (hSd'l^s), a. 1. Having no head; 
without a head. “ Headless necks.” Shak. 

2. Without a chief, or ruler, “They made 

the empire stand headless.** Italeigh, 

3. Wanting in prudence or judment; incon- 

siderate ; ignorant ; heedless! “ Headless hard- 
iness.” E. K* 071 Spe)ise7\ 

4. Without foundation ; groundless. “ Head’- 

less old wives’ tales.” Fotherby. 

II£iad'— LINE, n. The line at the top of a page 
of a book. Brands. 

H£lAD'»-.LrNE5, n. pi. {Naut.) The lines or ropes 
which are next to the yards. Ash, 

HifeAD'LONG (hSd’lbnj?), a. 1. Steep ; abrupt ; pre- 
cipitous. “ Ueadiong wave.” Milto 7 i. 

2. Sudden ; precipitate. “ It came to a head- 

long overthrow.” Sidney. 

3. Rash ; thoughtless. Johnsmi. 

hF.AD'l6ng (hSd'lbng), ad. 1. With the head 
foremost; pronely. Dryden. 

2. Rashly ; vvithout thought ; precipitately ; 
hastily. him headlong.** South. 

HfiAD'LtjGGED (hSd'lfigd), a. Bragged by the 
head ; dragged with violence, Shak. 

HfeAD’— MAIN, n. A principal ditch drawn from 
a river, &c., in order to convey water for the 
liurpose of irrigating land. Loudon. 

HJBad'MAN, n* ; pi. HfiAD^MfiN. [A. S. heafod- 
771071.) A chief; a leader; a principal man. 

“ The headman of a jury.” Iluhet. 

nfeAD’-M.\S-TlilR, n* The principal master of a 
school. Boswell, 

irfiAD^— M^N-gy (h5d'miin-$), n. A capitation 
tax ; a poll-tax. Milton. 

HfeAD'MC)ST,fl5, Most advanced; first*A6A. 

HfiAD’M0ULD-SH5T (h€d'mSld-sli?St), n, (Med.) 
An affection of the skulls of infants, consisting 
in the overlapping of the edges of the sutures, 

ChtiTwy. 

HilAD’—PAglE, n* (^Prifvting.) The beginning of 
a subject. A4am9, 

tHfeAD’PAN (hSd'pttn), n. [A. 8. heafod-pmn.) 
The brain-pan ; the skull. Todd* 

t HfcAD’-PfiNCE, n. pi. [A. S, hsafdo-pmfdnc.) 
A kind of poll-tax. Todd. 
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HEARING 


HR AD'— PIECE (hSd'pes), 1. Armor for the 
head; a helmet; a morion. IStdtiei/. 

2, Understanding ; force of mind. tihak. 

Eumenes had the beat head^iiiece of all Alexander’s cap- 
tains. rndt-aux. 

HEAD'— POST, «. The post in the stall of a stable 
which is nearest the manger. Ojilvie, 

Hfi.VU'-auAR'T^R^ (hSd'kwbr'terz), n,pL 

1. The place of residence of the commander- 

in-chief of an army, or from -which orders are 
issued. Collier, 

2. A place of general rendezvous of soldiers. 

HfiAD'-RAELS, n,pL {Ship-building,) The ellip- 
tic rails at the head of a ship. Mar, Dtct, 

HEAU'-RAN^-gR, n. The chief ranger, or su- 
perintendent of a forest. - Baur, 

HEAD'-ROPE, «. (yaut.) That part of the bolt- 
rope which terminates the sail on the upper 
edge, to which it is fastened. Ash. 

HEAD'-SAIL, w. (jVai/#.) A sail that is set for- 
-ward of the foremast. Dana. 

HEAD'-SEA, 7U The waves that meet the head 
of a vessel. Smart, 

HEAD'-SER-VANT, n. The principal servant. 

HEAD-SHAKE, 9t. A significant shake or mo- 
tion of the head. Shak. 

HEAD'SHXP, 71, The office of a head or principal; 
dignity ; authority. Blackstone, Burke, 

HEAD^'MAN (hadz'man), n. ; pi. ii£AD§'M]f.N. One 
who cuts ott heads ; an executioner. Dryden. 

HEAD'-SPRING, 71, A fountain; origin. Stapleton. 

HSad'STAli., 71, The part of a bridle which is 
fastened upon the head of a horse. Shak, 

HfeAD'-STOOK, n. (Aleck.) The framing used for 
supporting the gudgeons of a wheel. Brande, 

HfiAD'-STONE (liSd'stSn). n, 1. The first or 
capital stone ; the corner-stone. Ps, cxviii. 

2. A stone at the head of a grave ; gravestone. 

HBAD'STRONG, a. 1. Not easily restniinod; 
violent; ungovernable; obstinate; stubborn; 
heady; self-willed. multitudes.’* 

Milton. “ The headstrong boy.” Dryden, 

2. Marked by self-will or obstinacy. **A head- 
sti'ong course.” Dryden. 

Syix. — . See Obstinacy. 

HfeAD'STRONG-N^SS, «. Obstinacy. Gayton. 

HfeAD'-TiRE (hSd'tir), n. Attire for the head ; 
head-gear ; head-dress. A, Willet, 

HfiAD'-WAY, n. 1. {Naut.) The motion of ad- 
vancing ; progression. Mar. Diet. 

2. {Arm.) Clear height under an arch, or 
over a stair-way, &c. Wright. 

HfiAD'— WIND, 71. A contrary wind. Smart. 

h£ad'-WORK (hgd^wiirfc), 7i. 1. Labor of the 
mind or intellect. Lee. 

2. {Arch.) Ornaments on the key-stone of 
an arch. Gwilt. 

HftAD'-WORK-MAN (liSd'wUrlc-m^in), w. The fore- 
man or chief workman. Stcift. 

hSAD^Y (h^d'd§), a. 1. Apt to affect the head. 
** A sort of wine which was very heady P Boyle. 

2. Self-willed ; obstinate ; ungovernable ; im- 
petuous ; rash ; headstrong. 

Men naturally wtuiq and heatty are transported with, the 
greatest flush of good-nature. i Addison, 

3. Rushii^ violently. “ The head^ streams.” 
Sandys. Such a h^ady current.” Shak. 

HEAL (hsi), V. a. [Goth. haiUan\ A. S. hmlan\ 
hml% or Kmlu^ health ; Dut. heelek \ Ger. keilen ; 
Sw. hela ; Dan. AeZ.] [t. healed ; pp. healino, 

HEALED.] 

1. To restore from a disease, injury, or wound j 
to cause to be weU ; to cure. 

Greelfc multltudee fbUowed him. and he heoik^ them alU 

Jtfatt.3cu.lS. 

2. To cause to cicatrize. ^^Balm to kcaZ 

their wounds.” Shak. 

3. To restore from any state of unsoundness 
or impurity ; to purify, m < 

Sadth Idle LoiidyXlmveAoalb:? these 2 jS:fiipsU..flU 

4k. To reconcile ; as, To heal dissensions.” 


HEAL, v. n. 1. To grow well, sound, or healthy. 

What wound did ever heal but by degrees ? Shale. 

2. To lie on one side ; to lean, as a ship : — 
to hold downwards. Malliwell. 

t HEAL, f. a. [A. S. helan.l To cover, as a roof 
with tiles, slates, &c. — See Hele. Todd. 

HEAL'A-BLE, a. Capable of being healed; that 
may fie cured. Sherwood. 

HEALD^, n. pi. The harness for guiding the 
warp threads in a loom ; heddle. Brande. 

HEAL'^IR (hSl'er), 7i. One who cures or heals. 

t HBAL'FUL, a. That heals or euros. “ Water 
of healful wisdom.” Ecclus. xv. 3. 

UBAL'ING (liel'ing), ». 1. The act or the power 
of curing. “ The Sun of Righteousness with 
healing in his wings.” Mai. iv. 2. 

2. t A covering. — See Heling. Todd, 

HEAL'ING, a. That tends to heal : sanative ; mild ; 
gentle ; assuasive. “ Healing words.” Milton. 

Healing art, the science of medicine. 

HEAL'ING-LY, ad. So as to heal. Clarke. 

HEALTH (heltU), n. [M Goth. hails\ A. S. h(eltk, 
hcelii, or heel, health; i^aZ, hale; Ger. § Jcel, 
heil ; Dan. helsen ; Sw. helfa.] 

1. Soundness of body ; freedom from disease, 
sickness, or pain. 

I* ■ 'i“ ■ *“■ •» T* ' .I’l *n-'< T ■»< r to a 

hui.i.u .* • i.. I. M • t .• »“’i iincu. 

2. Moral soundness ; purity ; goodness, 
“There is no health in us.” Commoii Praijer. 

3. Wish of happiness, — used in drinking. 

Come, love and healtJi to all; 

I drink to the general joy of the whole table. Shak, 

HfiALTH'FlJL (IielthTfll), a, X. Having health; 
free from disease or sickness ; sound ; healthy. 

Innocence and abstinence would have kept him healthful 

South. 

2. Conducive to health ; salubrious ; salu- 
tary ; wholesome. “ Healthful food.” Dryde7i, 

3. Conferring moral purity ; salutary. 

The healthful spirit of thy grace. Com, Prayer. 

Syn. — See Healthy. 

h£alTH'F15’L-LY, ad. In a healthful manner. 

HfiALTH'Fl^L-NESS, n. The state of being 
healthful. Addison. 

HEALTH'— gIv-ING, a. Bestowing health ; salu- 
brious. Shak, 

HfiALTH'l-LY, ad. Without sickness or pain ; 
in health j soundly. Sherwood. 

HJBALTU'I-NESS, 71. The state of being healthy 
or free from sickness ; soundness. Johnson, 

H^ALTH'L^ISS, a. X. Without health ; weak ; 
sickly ; infirm. A healthless body.” Bp. Taylor. 

2. Not conducive to health. Bp, Taylor, 

HEALTH'LjpsS-NfiSS, 7i. Want of health. Tatjlor. 

HEALTH'-Ril-STOR'ING, a. Restoring health or 
soundness. Howe. 


tHfiALTH'SOME (hSlth's^m), a. Wholesome; 
salutary ; healthy. ** Healthsome air.” Shak, 

HfiALTH'-WlSH-ING, n. A salutation. Sclden. 

HifiALTH'Y (IiSlth'e), a. 1. Having or enjoying 
health; free from sickness j sound; hale. 

Tlio only way for a rich man to be healthy la, by exercise 
and abstinence, to live ns if he weiu poor. Sir W. Temple. 

2. Conducive to health; wholesome; salu- 
brious ; salutiferous ; healthful. 


Gardening or husbandry and working in wood are Itealthy 
rcCTuati on a. huck e. 

Syn . — Healthy and hea’thful sij?nify not only en- 
joying health, but also promoting health ; but healthy, 
healthful, and urholeaome are loss positive or efibetive, 
than acJuhrioui, and salutary. That is toholesotm 
which dooB no injury to health ; that is mluhrious 
which serves to improve health ; tliat is salutary 
which serves to remove a disorder. Healthy or kealfh- 
fuL situation, climate, employment, exercise ; whole- 
some food j «aZu&neua air or climate ; saXutary remedy, 
exercise : — a svuatd or hale body ; eovaid constitution, 
understanding, or mind ; aone mind in a sane body. 

HEAM (lism), n. The fetal membrane, or secun- 
dine, in beasts. Chambers. 


HEAP 

Ger. 



{ 1, An aggregate of many single things thrown 

I together ; a pile ; an accumulation ; a mass. 

Vi*- '-o wi n Tcnl'"- as a heap of shmmg materials 
fhr ..., • .»,’!■ Johnson, 

2. A crowd ; a throng ; a multitude : — a clus- 
ter. “ A heap of vassals and slaves.” Bacon, 

HEAP, r. a. [Z. HEAPED ; pp. heaping, heaped.] 

1. To throw or to lay in a heap ; to throw to" 
gether ; to pile ; to amass ; to accumulate. 

Get riches first, get wealth, and treasure heap. 

Not difficult, if thou hearken to me. itiUoiu 

2. To add in a heap or large quantity, [u.] 

For those of old 

And the late dignities heaped up to them, Shak. 

Syn. — To heap is less definite than to pile. Heap 
with, or without, order; pile regulaily ; heap stones ; 
pile wood. To accumulate is to mcrodse Iij continued 
additions, or to add heap to heap ; to amass is to form 
into a mass. To accumulate proiieitj^ ; ama'ss wealth. 
— A heap of stones or of rubbish ; a pile of wood or of 
brick. 

HEAP'JpR, 71. One who makes piles or heaps. 

HEAP'— KEEP-^IR, n. A miner who attends to 
the cleaning of coal on the surface. Sbnniojids. 

t HEAP'LY (h6p'l§), tttZ. In heaps. Buloet. 

HEAP'Y (liGp'e), a. Lying in heaps. Ileapy 
waves.” Rowe. “ Heapy ruins.” Search. 

HEAR (hSi), V. a, [M. Goth, hausjan ; A. S. 7ty- 
7'an, or heran ; Dut. hooren ; Frs. /rem ; Ger. 
h'>ren\ Dan. Avre; Sw. hGra\ Icel. /icym.— 
See Eah-] [Z. heard ; pp. hearing, he vrd.] 

1. To perceive or have cognizance of by the 
ear ; as, “ To hear a noise.” 

2. To learn by hearing ; — with of. 

How IS it that I hear this q^theo? Lvke xvi. 2* 

3. To give audience to ; to allow to speak. 

He sent for Paul, and heard him concerning the faith in 
Christ. Acts XXIV. 24. 

4. To give heed to ; to regard ; to obey. 

Every one that is of the truth heareth my voice. John xvlii. 07. 

5. To attend to favorably, or with a purpose 
of compliance. 

They think tliat they shall bo heard for their much 
speaking. Matt, vi. 7. 

A-d l*''-<'^'e- T +’»r«k t’”** tiM ” hvaid 

me, .i’n' I n.\ vA . i 'll /•'!.' "» A ^ 41,42. 

6. To attend to judicially ; to try. 

Hear the causes, and judge righteously. Bmtt. i. 1C. 

' 7. To acknowledge or accept as a title or des- 
ignation. [A Latiiiism.] 

Or /ir'or’tf thou rather pure, ethereal stream, 

AVllo^e fuuiitaiii -a ho hhiill tell'' Milton. 

To hear say, aii olliptical expression for to hear peo- 
ple say, or to hear a thing said.— To hear a bird sing, to 
nave a private intimation. Shak. 

HEAR (hSrl, V. n, 1. To enjoy the sense of hear- 
ing ; to have or receive sensations by the ear. 

Princes cannot see far with their own eyes, nor hear with 
their own ears. Temple, 

2. To listen ; to hearken ; to attend. 

So spake our mother Eve; and Adam heard. 

Well pleased, but answered not. Milton. 

3. To be told ; to have an account. ** I have 

heard by many of this man.” Acts ix. 13. 

To hear ill, to b© blamed. Holland.— -To hear well, 
to be praised. 

Syn. — To hear is the act of the ear ; to hearken or 
to listen is an act of the ear and of the mind m con- 
junction. Olio hears involuntarily j one hearkens and 
listens with attention. To onerhear is to catch what 
was not intended for the hearer. Hear a sound j lis- 
ten that you may hoar ; hearken to a whisper or to ad- 
vice ; never overhear scandal. 

HiiARD (h«rd) [hiSrd,, B. W. P. Ja. K, Sm. R. 
Scott; herd, W b."}, i. p. from hear. 

« We firoquontly hear this word pronounced so 
as to rhyme with feared. But if tins wore the true 
sound, it oiiglit to bo written hearetl, and ronsidcred 
as regular: tlio bhort sound, hke herd, it corrainly the 
true pronunciation, and tlio verb is irregular.’* Walker. 

t HfeARD, n. A keeper. — See Herd. Gibson. 
t hEarD'GR66m, n. See Hbedoboom. Todd. 

HEAR' {SR, n. One who hears ; an auditor* Shek. 

HSab'ING, n, 1, The sense by which sounds are 
perceived, “If the whole body were au ©ye» 
where were the heairing.^ 1 Cor. xii, 17. 

2. Audience. “ Vouchsafe me ftsming.** ^^hak. 

3. Examination of a cause ; judicial trial. 

IPSnl bad appealed to be reserved nsto the heomno of Au- 
gostos. Acte XXV. SX. 
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HEARKEN 


GGO 


HEART-OPPENDING 


4. Notice by the ear ; reach of the ear. 

The fox had the good luck to be within hearing. V Estrange* 

HEARK'EN (hdrk'kn), v* 7i. [A. S. heorcnia?i; 

Dut, harcken ; Ger. korchen."] [t. hearkened ; 

pp* HEARKENING, HEARKENED.] 

1. To be engaged in hearing; to listen; to 
hear. 

He hearkens after prophecies and dreams. Shak. 

2. To attend to ; to regard ; to give heed. 

liear/cen to the pleadings of my lips.*’Jbd siii. 6. 

fHEARK'E^ (hark'kn), v. a. 1. To hear by list- 
ening ; to give or lend ear to. 

But here she comes; 1 fairly step aside. 

And hearken, if I may, her business here. Mxlixm. 

2. To hear with attention ; to regard. 

The King of Naples, being an enemy 

To me inveterate, hearkens my brother's suit. Sheik. 

HEARK'EN-^:B (hirk'kn-er), n. One who heark- 
ens. “ Ucarkeners of rumors and tales.’* Barret. 

t HEAR'SAL (he'r'ssil), n. Rehearsal. Bpenser. 

HEAR'SAY (hSr'sa), w. Report ; rumor. Addison. 

HEAR'SAY, a. Disseminated by, or founded on, 
rumor. Hearsai/ evidence.”* Blaekstone. 

HEARSE (hers), n, [Goth, kersa, a sepulchral 
mount or hill. Serenius. — A. S. hyrsian^ to 
adorn. Tooke. — Low L. kersia, or hercia, a can- 
dlestick like a harrow (Old Fr. placed at 

the head of graves or of cenotaphs. Todd^ 

1. A temporary monument set over a grave. 
hearses, here in England, «ot np in clnirchcs rlui^ 

ing the continuance of a year, or iliv ppaeo ot ocit un .no. it i-. 

li’eaver. 

2. The receptacle in which a dead body is de- 
posited. 

Beside the hearse a fruitful palm-tree grows. Faitfasc. 

3. A carriage for conveying the dead to the 

grave. Johnson. 

4. Among spoitsmen, a hind in the second 

year of her age. WrighU 

HOARSE (hers), a. To enclose in a hearse ; to 
lay or bury in a hearse. Shak. 

h£arSE'-CL 6TH, n. A covering for a hearse ; a 
pall. Bp. Sanderson. 

HfiARSE'— LIKE (hdrs'life), a. Mournful ; doleful ; ! 
suitable to a funeral. 

If you listen to David’s harp, you shall hear as many 
hear se-liJke airs as carols. Bacon. 

HEART (hart), w. [M. Goth, hairto j A. S. hcoHe ; 
Dut. hart\ Frs. /teri ; Ger. Aers; Dan. hierte\ 
Sw. hjerta ; Icel, kiaHa.'^ 

1. The muscle which is the seat of life in an- 

imals, the blood being sent by its contraction 
over every part of the body. Dunqllson. 

2. Vitality ; vigor ; strength ; power; efficacy. 

Barley, being steeped in water, will sprout half an inch, 

and much more, untu the heart be out. Macork. 

3. The inner part of any thing ; the centre. 
** The heart of the kingdom.*’ Hayward, “ The 
heart of trees.” Boyle. 

4. The seat of the will, or of the affections and 
passions; mind; will. 

Keep thy hecart with all diligence, for out of it are the 
issues of life. 2*rov. iv. aS. 

A merry heart maketh a cheerful countenance. Prou.xvJS. 

It is to the heart we refbr our joys, our sorrows, and our 
aftVctions, wv speak of a guod-hoartod and a bud-hearted, a 
hard-hearted and a kind hearted, a true-hearted and a licait- 
less man. Ben. 

5. Affection ; love ; Ukin|j ; inclination ; re- 
gard. “ My son, give me thme heart.*^ 

Prov. xxiii. 26. 

Joab perceived that the king’s heart 'was towards Absalom. 

2 Satft. xiv. 1. 

6. Courage ; confidence ; spirit ; firmness. 

Yet I argue not 

Against Heaven’s hand or will, nor bate a jot 
Of Aeco't or hope, MUton. 

7. Disposition ; purpose ; intent ; will. He 

had a heart to do well.’’ Sidney. 

Thou didst well that it was in ihy hetert. 1 Mngs viii, 18. 

8. Secret thought, feeling, or affection. “ She 

despised him in her heart. 2 Sam. vi. 16. 

9. Secret meaning ; hidden intention. 

I will on with my speech in your praise, 

And then show you the hean of my message. Sheik. 

10. An appellation of kindness or of enoour- 
agement. 

Hey, my hmU\ cheerly, my hsasra\ Shak. 

rU The utmost degree ; the greatest extent, 
the very heart w loss.” Shak. 


12. Any thing In the shape of a heart. 

13. One of a suit of cards marked with the 

figure of a heart- Hoyle. 

A hard heart, insensibility to tender affections. — 
For my heart, for ray life, or for tenderness. Shak. 
— To Jind in the hearf, to be inclined, or not wholly 
averse. — To ^et or learn b*f heart, to cunimtt to mein- 
oiy, — To lo'^e the heart, to fall in love. — To take or lay 
to heart, to be sfreatly troubled bj , or grieved at : — to 
be zealous or ardent about. 

t HEART (hart), v.a. To dishearten. PriVfcai/:ir. 

HE ART'AjeHE (hUrt’ak), n. Sorrow ; pang. Shak. 

HEART'A£!H-ING, n. ^ A pain of the heart ; sor- 
row ; anguish of mind. Roice. 

HEART'-AF-FEOT’JNG, a. Affecting the heart. 

HEART'-AL-LUR’IXG, a. Suited to allure or 
captivate the affections. Wright. 

HEART'-AP-PALL’JNG, a. Dismaying the heart. 
“ A heart-appalling sight.” Thomson. 

HEART'-BL6od (hart’blud), n. The blood of the 
heart ; life. Shak. 

HEART'-BOND, n. {Masonry.') The lapping of 
one stone over two others, in the walls of a 
building. Crabb. 

HEART-BREAK (hirt'brak), n. Overpowering 
sonow. “Much grief and Hollana. 

HEART’— break- JgR, n. That which breaks the 
heart ; — ludicrously applied to a woman’s curl 
or other ornament. Hudibras. 

HEART'— BREAK-ING, a. Overpowering with sor- 
row ; causing anguish of mind. Spenser. 

HEART'— BREAK-ING, n. Overpowering grief. 
“ The heart-breakings of David.” Bp. Taylor. 

HEART'— BRj&D, a. Bred in the heart. Crashaw. 

HEART'— BRO-KEN (-kn), a. Having the heart 
overpowered with grief ; very sorrowful ; bro- 
ken-hearted ; disconsolate ; inconsolable. Todd. 

KEART'-BUR-IED (Uart'bSr-rjd), a. Deeply im- 
mersed. Young. 

HEART'— BtlRN, n. Uneasiness or pain about the 
region of the stomach, frequently attended by a 
sense of gnawing and heat ; cardialgia. Brande, 

HBArT'-BCRNED (ha.rt'bUmd), a. Having the 
heart inflamed. Shah. 

HEART'-BURN-ING, n. 1. Heart-bum. “ Car- 
dialgia or heart-burning.** Woodward. 

2. Discontent; secret enmity; grudge. 

In great changes, there will remain much lieartArwnnng 
among the meaner people. Swift. 

HEART'-BURN-ING, a. Causing discontent. 
“ Heart-burning disagreements.” Middleton. 

HEART'— OHEER-ING, a. Affording joy ; animat- 
ing; inspiriting; encouraging. More. 

HEART'-CHILLED (hart'chlld), a. Having the 
heart chilled or distressed. Shenstone. 

HEART'-CQN-SUM'TNG, o. Distressing the 
heart. “ Heart-consuming care.” Edwards. 

HEART'-COR-ROD'ING, a. Preying on the heart. 
“ Heart-con'oding grief.” Pope. 

HEART'-DEAR (hart'dSr), a. Sincerely beloved. 
“ My heart-dear Harry.” Shak. 

HEART'— DEEP (hhrt'dap), a. Rooted in the heart. 
“ Every word is heart-deep.** Herbert. 

HEArt'-D5-V5iD‘R'ING, a. Corroding the vital 
source. Congreve. 

HEART'-DlS-COt?R'A^lNG, a. Depressing the 
heart; highly-discouraging. Sotdh, 

HEART'-EA§B (hSLrt'Sz), n. Quiet ; tranquillity; 
heart’s-ease. ~ See Heabt’s-basb. Shak. 

HEAET'-BA§-ING (hUrt'Sz-jng), a. Giving quiet. 

Heart-easing mirth.” Milton. 

HEArt'-BAT-ING, a. Preying on the heart. 
** Heart-eating melancholy. ’ Burton. 

HEAET'ID (hUrt’ed), a. Seated or fixed in the 
heart. My cause is hearted.** Shak. 

TJs^d chiefly in composition ; as, hwed-heartad, 
waxm-hmrUd, dee. 

HEART' ^ID-NfiSS, n. Sincerity;! earnestness; 
heartiness, [b.] Clarendon. 


\ HEART'EX (hdr'tn), a. [A. S. hyHun.^l H 
HEAIITENED; pp. HEABTENING, HEAKTENED.J 

1. To encourage ; to animate ; to enhearten. 

Cheer these noble lords. 

And hearten those that tight in your defence. Shak. 

2. To restore to fertility, as soil. May. 

HEART'EX- gR (har'tu-ei), n. That which heait- 
ens or encourages. Brown. 

HE\RT'— 5X-PAND'INO,a. Expanding the heart, 
“ Heart-expanding view.” Thomson. 

HEART'— FELT (lidrt'fSlt), a. Felt deeply, or at 
heart; deep-felt; home-felt. 

The soul’s calm sunshine and the heart-felt joy. Pojpe. 

IIEART'-GRIEF (hart'grSf), n. Affliction of the 
heart; deep grief. Milton, 

HEART'-GRIND-ING, a. Grinding the heart. 

HEARTPI (hirtb) [hdrth, S. W. P. J. E. F. Ja. K. 
Sm. \Vb.\ honh, Elphinston, Buchanan], n. [M. 
Goth, haurjax A. S. heorth, or hearth i Dut, 
haard, or heerd ; Frs. hirth ; Dan. arne ; Sw. 
hurdx Icel. ar, or arn,'\ 

1. The pavement of a room adjoining^ and 
under that part of a chimney on which a fire is 
made. 

A fire on the hearth burning before him. Jer. xxxvi. 23. 

2. The house, as the seat of comfort or of 

hospitality ; a home. Smart. 

Till I had inspected the dictionaries, I could 
not conceive that there were two pronunciations of 
this word : but now I find, that Mr. Elphmston, W. 
Jolmston, and Buchanan, sound the diphthong as in 
earth and deatth \ while Mr. Sheridan, Dr. Kcurick, 
Mr. Nares, Mr. Scott, Mr. Perry, and Mr. Barclay, 
give it as I have done.’* Walker. 

HEART'-IIARD-ENED (-hhrd-nd), a. Having the 
heart hardened ; obdurate ; impeiiitent.Harwiar. 

HEART '-HARD-EN-ING, a. Rendering cruel. 

HEART'— HA-TR^;d, n. Thorough detestation; 
deep or intense hatred. C, J. Fox. 

HEARTH'— BR66m, n. A broom used for sweep- 
ing the hearth ; hearth-brush. Boswell. 

HEARTH'— BRtJSH, n. A brush used for sweep- 
ing the hearth ; hearth-broom. Clarke. 

HEART'-H£ AV-I-NfiSS, n. Heaviness of heart ; 
dejection of spirits ; despondency, Shah. 

HEART'— HEAV-ING, n. The heaving of the heart 
or the bosom. Congreve. 

HEARTH'-MON-SY (hdrth'miSn-e), «. (Lflto.) 
An ancient tax, in England, upon hearths; — 
called also chimney -money. Blaekstone. 

HEARTH'-PfiN-NY, n. [A. S. heorth-penhtg.'] 
Same as Hearth-money. Toad. 

HEARTH'— rC'G, n. An ornamental rug of car- 
pet-work laid before a fire-hearth. Simmonds. 

HEARTH'-STONE, n. 1. Fireside. Scott. 

2. Soft stone for whitening door-steps, or 
paving-stones in a yard, &o. Simmonds. 

HEART'-HTjTM-BLED (-hiSm-bId), a. Humbled at 
heart. Clarke^ 

HEART'I-LY (hkrt'e-1^), ad. 1. In a hearty man- 
ner ; from the heart ; fully ; sincerely ; cordial- 
ly. I heartily forgive them.” Shah. 

2. With resolution ; with ardor, “ He would 

do it vigorously and heartily.** Atterbury. 

3, With eager desire or appetite, “ As for 
my eating heartily of the food.” Addison. 

HBART'l-NfiSS, n. Quality of being hearty ; free- 
dom from hypocrisy ; sincerity ; earnestness. 

HEART'L^SS (hart'l^s), a. 1. Void of courage; 
spiritless, The heartless hare.” Spenser. 

2. Destitute of affection ; cold ; indifferent ; 
unfeeling ; apathetic. Smart. 

heart' LlgSS-LY, ad. In a heartless manner; 
without affection or courage- Armstrong. 

HBART'LJSSS-NfiSS, n. Quality of being heart- 
less ; want of affection or spirit. Bp. Hail. 

HEART'LI^T, n. A little heart. Goodm 

HEArt'-LIKE, C5. Resembling the heart, JodrsU. 

t HEART XlNG§. A familiar exclamation. Shak. 

IIEArT'- QP-PfeND'iNG, a. Afflicting or woundr 
ing the heart. Shetk. 
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HEART-PEA 


6T0 


HEAVE 


flEAET'-PEA (uan'pe), n. (Bof.j The common HEAET'-WIIOLE (hArt’liSl), _ a. 1. Haying the 
name of plants otherwise called heart-seed ; affections yet unfixed ; not m love. i^na/c, 

Cardiospermum * — JSee Heaht-seed* Miller, 2. "VV ith the vitals yet unimpaired. Jo/inson. 

{IEART'-PIER9-|NG,o, Penetrating or grieving HEART'-WOOD Olart^\ud), n. The inner wood 
the heart or soul. Pope. of a tree, being within the sap-wood. P. C^c. 


HEART'-PC-RI-FV-ING, a. Purifying the heart. 

HE.\RT'-.aUEl.L-lNGj a. Conquering or subdu- 
ing the affections. Spe?iser. 

HEART'-REND-ING, a. Killing or oppressing 
with anguish ; causing deep anguish. IValler. 

HEART '-Rl§-IXG, w. A rising of the passions or 
feelings in opposition. Wrigld. 

HEART'-R6B-BING, a. 1. f Ecstatic; blissful. 

He&rt-rohhing gladness.” Spenser. 

2. Stealing the affections. 

Drawn with the power of a Aeart-rotbing eye. Spenser. 

HEART’S'-BL6oD (harts 'blud), n. The blood of 
the heart ; heart-blood. Shak. 

HEART'-SEARCH-ING, a. Probing the heart; 
searching the secret affections. Coioper. 

1IEART*S^-EA§E (liArts'Sz), 7i. 1. Peace of mind ; 
tranquillity ; quiet ; serenity. SJiak. 

2. A toy or ornament ; a bawble- 

He gave me a hcart'a-ease of silk for a xiew-iyear’s rift. 

Queen Katharine Howard. 

B. (Bot.) An annual ornamental plant; a 
species of violet ; Viola tricolor. Loudon. 

EEART^—SEED, n. (Bot.) The common name of 
climbing plants of the genus Cardiospermum \ — 
so named in allusion to their round seeds, which 
are marked with a spot like a heart- Loudon. 

IIEART'-SHAPED (-shapt), a. Shaped like the 
heart; cordate. Pennant. 

HEART'— SllfiD, a. Shed from the heart. Thomson. 

HEART'-SIlfiLL, n. (Conch.) A shell shaped 
like the heart. Scott. 

HEART'-SlCK (hart'stk), a. [A. S. heort-seoc.l 

1. Pained in mind or heart ; sick at heart ; 
greatly distressed. 

If we be heart^ick^ then we are true deairera of relief and 
mercy. £p. Taylor. 

2. Indicating great distress. “ The breath of 

heart-sick groans.”* Shak. 

HEART -s1cK-EN-Tng, a. Causing mental pain,; 
bringing anguish of mind. Everett. 

HExART'— sINK-JNG, n. Despondency; discour- 
agement ; heart-heaviness. Moore. 

HEART'SQME, a. Cheerful ; lively ; gay ; blithe ; 
cheery. [Local, Eng.] Brackett. 

Ye heartsome choristers. Wordsworth. 

HEART'— SORE, n. That which pains the mind. 

His only heart-sore^ and his only foe. Spenser. 

HEXrt'— SORE, a. Proceeding from pain at heart. 
** Daily heart-sore sighs.’* Shak. 

HEART'— sSr-R^W-Sng, a. Sorrowing at heart. 

Heart-sorroioing Shak. 

HbXrT'-STIR-RING, a. Moving the heart ; ani- 
mating; inspiriting. WHght, 

HEART'STRIKB, V. a. To affect at heart ; to 
afflict ; to grieve. B. Jonson. 

HBXrT'STRIng, n.; pi. heartstrings. The 
tendons or nerves supposed to brace and sus- 
tain the heart. ** So false> that he grieves my 
very heart-strings P Shak. 

HEART'-STRiJOK, 1. Driven to the heart ; 
deeply infixed in the mind- ** To out-jest his 
hmrtstruck injuries.” Shak. 

2. Affected at the heart ; shocked ; grieved. 

^ .... Adam at the new* 

Bwrt-strueh with chilling gripe of sostow stood. MMon. 

HEKRT'-SWfeLL-JNG, a. Rankling in the mind. 
Through proud ambition and Twari-swelLiing hate. Spenser. 

HEART'— SW£ljL-ING, n. Bancor; swelling pas- 
sion. Quarhs. 

HEART'-THRlLL-lNG, a. Thrilling the heart ; 
producing startling effects. Wright. 

HEART'-TOt5’OH-lNG, a. Affecting the heart. 

HE^lRT'-WHf fxL, «. (Mech.) A me- 
ohanical contrivance for converting { 
a circular motion into an alternating I 
rectilinear one, common In cotton- 
mills* Brande. 


HEART'-WdUND-JgD, a. Filled with love: — 
filled with grief. Pope. 

HEART'-WOUXD-ING, a. Filling with grief. “A 
shriek heart-icounding.** Rowe. 

HEAR'TF (lidr'te), a. 1. Proceeding fiom the 
heart ; sincere ; cordial ; warm ; zealous ; eaiuest. 

But the kind hosts their entertainment grace 

With hearty welcome aud an open face. jjryden. 

2. In full health; having a keen appetite; 
healthy; hale; robust; as, ** A Aeariy imin.” 

3. Saoiig, hard; durable- “Oak and the 

like true hearty timber.” Wotton. 

4. Suitable to vigorous health or a good appe- 
tite. “After a short but hearty meal.” Ktmx. 

Syn. — HeaHy (from heart), cordial (from L. eor^ 
heart), and warm are all btronger terms than sincere. 
A hearty welcome , cordial feeling , warm reception , 
sincere profesbion or attachinent ; earnest request; 
strong desire ; eager pursuit ; vigorous effort. 

t HEAR'TY-HALE, a. Good for the heart.jS»pe«sc?’. 

t IIEAST, See Hest. Todd. 

HExA'^Y, a. Hoarse. [Local, Eng.] IlaUiwell. 

HEAT (liet), n. [A. S. hceiu, or heat; Dut. kitte; 
Frs, hjette ; Ger. hitze ; Dan. hede ; Sw. hefta ; 
Icel. hita.'] 

1. The sensation caused by the approach or 
touch of fire, or of a hot body ; calefaetion ; 
warmth. 

What, m our sensation, is 7ieat, In the object Is nothing 
but motion. Locke. 

2. The cause of the sensation produced by 
fire or a hot body ; caloric. Hooker. Watts. 

3. Hot air or weather ; high temperature. 

Great heats will follow, and large crops of grain. Dryden. 

4. Degree of temperature to which any body 

is heated. “A blood-red heat, a white-flame 
heat, and a welding heat.** Moxon. 

6. A single act of making hot; — applied 
most frequently in a metaphorical sense to a 
single effort. “ Betwixt the heats** JBryden. 

I '11 strike ray fortune with him at a heal. Hryden. 

6. A course at a race ; contest. 

But the lost heat, plain dealing won the race. Dryden. 

7. Redness of the skin ; flush. 

It has raised animosities in their hearts and heats in their 
fhees. Addison. 

8. Agitation of sudden or violent passion ; 
excitement. “In the heat and hurry of his 
rage.” South. “ In the heat of battle.** Atterhurg. 

9. Earnestness ; ardor ; vehemence ; violence. 

Plead it to her 

With all the strength and heat of eloquence. Addison. 

10. Fermentation; effervescence. Johnson. 

Syn. — See Caloric. 

HEAT (h«t), o. a. [A. S. h€PtanI\ \i. heated ; 
pp. HEATING, HEATED. — H^Ot OX hct is often 
used colloquially, but improperly, for heated.] 

1. To subject or expose to the influence of 

caloric or heat ; to make hot. “ Heat me these 
irons hot,” Shak. 

2. To make feverish ; to excite. 

Thou art going to Lord Timon’s ibast; 

Ay, to see meat HU knaves and wine heat fbols. Shak. 

3. To warm with ardor; to animate ; to rouse, 

A noble emulation heats your breast. JDryden, 

HEAT'l^D, p. a. Made hot : — put in a passion. 

HEAT'JglR, n. 1. He who or that which heats. 

2. An iron made hot, and put into an iron 

box, to smooth linen. Johnson. 

3. A vessel attached to a steam engine for 
applying waste steam to the heating of water, 

HEATH (hath), n. [A. S. hesth; Dut., Frs., § Ger. 
heide ; Dan. hede.] 

1. (Bot.) A shrub of low stature and of many 
species, belonging to the genus Erica. 

Ling, or common hscdh, abounds !n barren wastes in : 
every part of Europe. Loudon. 

2. A place overgrown with heath or with other 
shrubs. “ The heedhs of Staffordshire.** Temple, \ 

HEATH'-OLAd, o. Clad or covered with heath. I 
“ The heath-clad hill.” Curtmngham. \ 


HEATH '-COCK, n. (Ornith.) A large fowl of the 
genus Tetrao that frequents heaths ; black 
grouse ; black-game ; Tetrao tetrix. Maunder. 

HEA'THEN (bS'trm), n. ; pi. hSa^then or heal- 
th en?. [M. Goth, haithns ; A. S. heathen, hea- 
tlien ; hwth, a heath. — Dut. heiden ; Ger. heide. 
— Gr. sdvos, a nation; lUviKdg, gentile. — “The 
word heathen acquired its meaning from the 
fact that at the intioduction of Christianity into 
Gei many the wild dwellers on the heaths longest 
resisted the truth.” Trench^ A a 

pagan; a barbarian: — as a cox't'i'i \( ii'u 
pagans or gentiles ; nations ignorant of divine 
revelation. 

God reigneth over the heathen. Ps. xlvii. 8. 

Christianity was propagated among the /leathens, Murray. 

In vain with lavish kindness 
The gifts ot God arc stj ewn; 

The heatlieti, in his blindness, 

Bows down to wood and stone. jBTeber. 

Syn. — See Gentile. 

HEA'THEN (hs'tftn), a. Gentile; pagan. “A 
heathen author.” Addison. 

HEA'THEN-d6m, n. The regions or portions of 
the earth in which heathenism prevails, Ed. Rev. 

HEA'THEN-ISII (he'thn-ish), a. 1. Pagan ; gen- 
tile. “ The laws of heathenish religion.” Hooker. 

2. Savage ; cruel ; barbarous. 

Cromwell made a heathenish, or •rather, inhuman edict 
against the episcopal clergy. South. 

HEA'THEN-!sH-LY (lie'thn-Ish-lc), ad. In a hca- 
theniish manner like heathenb. Beau. § FI. 

HEA'THEN-ISH-N£SS (he'tfm-isli-nSs), n. A pro- 
fane state, like that of the heathens. Pnjime. 

HEA'THEN-!§M (hS'thn-Izm), n. The quality of 
a heathen ; gentilism ; paganism. Hammond. 

HEA'THEN-IZE (h6'thn-Iz), a. [L heathen- 
ized; pp. HEATHENIZING, HEATHENIZED.] To 
render heathenish. Finnan. 

HEA'TIIEN-NfiSS, n. The state of being heathens ; 
heathenishness, [r.] Wright. 

HfiA'THEN-RY (IiS'thn-i?), n. State or quality of 
the heathens ; heathenism, [ii.] JV. Brit. liev. 

HfiATII'^R, n. Heath. [Scotland.] Jamieson. 

HEATIl'^R-BfiLL, n. The flower of the heather 
or heath. Burns. 

HExATII'jpR— r66p, n. A kind of roof which is 
thatched or covered with heather or heath. Vrahb. 

HEATII'i:R-Y> a. Full of heath; heathy. 

Yet, for above, beyond the reach of sight. 

Swell after swell the heathery mountom rose. Southey. 

HEATH'-4?AME, n. (Ornith.) A name of the 
grouse. — See Grouse. Smollett. 

HEATH'-GRAss, n. (Bot.) A perennial grass with 
a leafy stem ; Triodia deciunbcns. Farm. Ency. 

HE ATH'-IlfiN, n. The female of the black-grouse, 
or Tetrao tetnx. Thomson. 

HBATH'-PEA (hefli'pc), n. (Bot.) A plant of the 
genus Orobus, or bitter vetch. Johnson. 

HEATH'-PotyT (hsth'pbflt), w. (Ornith.) The 
heath-cock; Tetrao tetrix. jJryden. 

HEATH'-ROi^E (Ii6th'r5z), n, A plant. Ainsworth. 

HEATH'— THlCK-^lT, n, A idace overgrown with 
shrubs. Steele. 

HEATH'-THROB-TLE (-thriSs'sI), n. (Ornith.) A 
species of throstle or thrush. Pennant. 

HE ATH'Y, a. Full of heath ; covered with heath, 
“ Heathy land.” Mortimer. 

HEAT'LESS (hst'los), a. Cold; without warmth. 
“ Through heatless skies.” Hughes, 

HEAVE (hev), V. a. fM. Goth, hajjan ; A. S. heb^ 
ban ; Dut. ; Frs. h^i » ; Ger. Aeben j Dan. 
hoBve ; Sw. haj^fa ; loel. h^la.] [i. heaved or 
hove; pp. HEAVING, HEAVED, Of HOVEN.— 
Hove and hoven ate now rarely used except in 
sea language*] 

1. To cause to rise upward; to raise ; to lift ; 
to hoist ; to elevate. 

So stretched emt huge to length the aroh-KOeiiul lay. 

Chained on the burning lake, nor ever thence 

Hod risen, or heared his head. JHEton. 

The i poan s of ghosts, that cleave the earth With pain, 

Aftd htwifs 'Vipe 

2. To force up from the breast; to breathe. 
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The wretched animal heaved forth such groans. . 

3. To fill ith high thoughts ; to elate. 

The Scots 7t n rd t p ■’ hi-’' h-mt of \ictory, took the 
English tor It ill'* -J '»■ iN I.i'Il’* ii-r > i’m.i ii«t. Jlai/icartl. 

4. (X7?/f.) To throw ; as, “ To heave the lead : 
— to appl\ power to by means of a windlass or 
otherwise in oider to pull or force m any direc- 
tion ; as, “To heaie ahead”; “To htaie 
astern” ; “ To 7wave up ” ; “To heave down.” 

To heave tn (A'rti/t.) to go about in tacking. — 
To kcaie ukart, {Si'aut ) to (Iraw in on the cable until 
the vessel is nearly over her anchor. — To heave 
tauffhty to make straight or tight, as a rope, by turn- 
ing the capstan, &c. — To heave tc>,(JVhut.) to put into 
a position of lying to. Dana. 

HEAVE (hev), r. n 1. To pant ; to breathe with 
pain. “ He heaves for breath.” Dnjtlen, 

2. To swell, as in pulsations or undulations. 

Weak was the pulse, and . i 'V. *, .«i d ’u.'-;. /) j . 

'I '-I I / . 'i 

In widened ciieles ' ■' i,.* i , .i . (• 

3. To feel a tendency to vomit; to keck; to 

retch. Pope. 

4. To labor ; to make an effort ; to struggle. 

^ Fp gland had heaved at a reformation e\ er 

' Atteihuiil. 


The Obii'c’’ i 
since \N u Kn .l’i 


HEAVE (hsv), 71. 1. An effort to rise; a struggle. 

But after many strains and heaves. HvulUa'as. 

2, A rihing or sw oiling produced by a force 

acting internally. “ The next heave of the 
earthquake.” I>7'y(le7i. 

There’s matter in these sighs; these profound heaves 

You munttianslatc. Shdk. 

3. An effort to vomit ; a retching. Johnson. 

H:&AV^EN (liev'vn), n. [A. S. heqfon\ heafen, 

raised, elevated, p. of hebbarij to raise. “ Ilea- 
t?e«, or hem etl upy to wit, the place that is elevat- 
ed.” Vet*stv(ja}i. So SkhmoVy Joh77S07ij Tooke, 
Bos7oartki and — Dan, ; Sw. 

% Ger, hu7\meL] 

1. The celestial sphere, firmament, or sky; 
the space in which the celestial bodies are placed, 
or through which they apparently perform their 
diurnal revolutions. “The beauteous eye of 
heave7i.^^ “ The meteors of a troubled heamnP 
Bhak. “ The spangled heavens.” Addiso7i, 

2. The air; the atmosphere. “The clouds 
of heaven.” Job. “ The dew of heaven.” Da7uel. 

3. The habitation of God, good angels, and 
blessed spirits ; the abode of the blessed. 

Our Father which ait m heaven. Matt. vl. 9. 

The blessed creatures in heaven. Sir T. Jforc. 

4. The Sovereign of heaven ; the Supreme or 
Divine Power. 

The will 

And high permission of all-ruling licavcn. Mdton. 

6. An angel or an inhabitant of heaven. 

Behold hr puttrth no trust in his saints; yea, the heavens 
are not clean in his bight. Job xv. IS. 

6. The pagan gods ; the celestials. 

And show the hmvem more just Shak. 

7. An exalted region or state ; state of bliss. 
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8. Elevation; sublimity. 


Bacon. 


O, for a muse of lire, that would ascend 
The briglitcst heaven of invention. Shak. 

It is often used in coniposition. 

H£AV'EN-AP-PEA§'ING,a. Conciliating or paci- 
fying heaven. Thomson. 

HiBav'EN'-AS-pIR'INO, a. Desiring to enter 
heaven. ’ Ake7mde. 

HfeAV'EN-BAN'lSIIED (hSv'vn-ban'jsht), a. Ban- 
ished from heaven. Milton. 

HfiAV'EN-BJg-GCT', a. Begotten by a celestial 
power. JDrydm. 

HfeAV'BN-BcJRN (hSvVn-born), a. Descended 
from heaven- “ Heaven-bom child.” Milton. 

HfiAV'BN-BBJSD {hSvVn-bred), a. Produced in 
heaven. “ Heaven-bred poesy,” Shak. 

HfiAV'BN-BRrGHT (hSv'vn-brIt), a. Shining 
with the brightness of heaven. Wright. 

HfiAV'EN-BUiLT (h«v'vn.bllt), a. Built by the 
agency of gods. “And razed her [Troy’s] 
heavm^hmU walk” Pope. 

a®AV'BN-DQN-DCrCT'JeiD, a. Guided byjieaven ; 
heaven-directed. Thomson, 


HEAV'EN-dAr'IXG, a. Bidding defiance to 
heaven; he aven-defying. Craig. 

Hi3AV'EN-D?-SCEND'5D, a. Descended from 
heaven. Beward. 

H£aV'EX-DI-RECT'?D, a. 1. Directed to hea\en. 

Who taught that hunt n-tln » vied spire to rise? Poi>e. 

2. Guided by heaven ; heaven-eonducted.Po^:>e. 

h£aV'EN-?X-Ai.T’^:d (hSv'vn-), a. Raised to 
heaven. ^ Clarke. 

HfiAV'EN-FALLEN (liSv'vn-filn), a. Fallen from 
heaven. MUton. 

HflAV'EN— GlPT'pB, a. Bestowed by heaven. 
“ Heui'e7i-gifced strength.” Milton. 

HEA V'EX-lN-FLICT'JglD, a. Inflicted or imposed 
by heaven. Potter. 

HfiAV'EN— {N-SPIRED', a. Receiving inspiration 
fiom heaven. Decker. 

HEAV'EN-IN-STROct'^D, a. Taught or in- 
structed by hea\ en ; heaven-taught. C7'asham. 

i* HEAV’EN-IZE, v. a. To render like heaven. 

If thou be once soundly heavemsed in thy thoughts. Bp. Hall. 

HliAV'EN-KISS'ING, a. Touching the sky. 
“ Heaven-kissing hill.” Shak. 

HKAV'EN-LI-nSss, n. Quality of being heaven- 
ly ; supreme excellence. Sir J. Davies. 

HEAV'EN— LOVED (hev'vn-luvd), a. Beloved of 
heaven. Milton. 

HEAV'EN-LY (libvVn-le), a. 1. Relating to the 
celestial sp"here ; as, “ The heavenly bodies.” 

2. Partaking of heaven ; supremely excel- 
lent ; divine ; godlike ; angelic ; seraphic. 

3. Inhabiting heaven ; celestial. “ The heav- 

e7ily race.” Dryde7i. 

Syn. — See Celestial. 

HfiAV'EN-LY, acl. 1. In a celestial manner. 
“ Heavenly pensive.” Pope, 

2. By the influence of heaven. “ Heavenly 
guided soul.” Milto7i. 

HfiA V'EN-Ly~MfND'®D, a. Religious ; devout ; 
reverent ; pious ; godly. Bp. Hall. 

HfiA V'EN-LY~MfND'5D-N:fiSS, n. Quality of be- 
ing heavenly-minded ; state of mind abstracted 
from the world, and directed to heaven. Hotoe. 

HEAV'EN— MdV'lNG, a. Influencing hcaven.S/iaA. 

HfiAV'EN-PRO-TfiCT'JgD, a. Protected or de- 
fended by heaven. Pope. 

HfiAV'EN-SA-LUT'lNG, a. Touching the sky. 
And hills hang down their heaven-saiuting heads. Orashaw. 

hSaV'EN-TAugHT (hSvVn-taut), a. Instructed 
by heaven; heaven-instructed. Pope. 

HEAV'EN-WARD, ad. Towards heaven. 

HfiAV'EN-WAR'RlNG, a. IVarring against heav- 
en. “Those heaven-warring charnpions.”Jtfi:7^on. 

HEAVE'— 6F-F^;r-Ing, n. An offering made 
among the Jews ; — so called because it was to 
be heaved or raised. Numb, xv. 19. 

HBAV'JgR, n. 1. One who heaves ; a man em- 
ployed about docks, taking goods from barges 
and flats ; — often used in composition ; as, 
“ Coal-heaver.” 

2. (Naut.) A short, wooden bar, tapering at 
each end; — used as a purchase. Dana. 

HBA VE§ (hSv?.), n. pi. {Farriery.) A disease in i 
horses ; rupture of me cells of the lungs ; 
broken-wind- Herbert, I 

HfiAV'J-LY (hSv'o-Ie), ad. 1. With heaviness ; 
with difficulty ; laboriously ; slowly. 

They drive thorn [ehariotg] heasHkf. Bxod, xiv. 26, 

2. Oppressively; severely. 

XTpon the ancient hut thou very heemHy laid thy yoke. 

foa. xlyii. 6. 

3. With grief ; sorrowfully ; grievously. 

I have bowed down hscevily, u one that monmeth ibr hie 
mother. J*s. xxxv. 14, 

HfiAV'I-NfiSS 0i«v'c.n«8), n. [A. S. h^fignes.) 

J. The quality of being heavy ; ponderous- 
ness ; gravity ; weight. “ The heaviness of sev- 
eral bodies.” Wilkins. 

2. Oppressiveness ; grievousness. The heav- 
iness of taxes.” Johnson. \ 


Very dull or heavy. [Local, 
HaltiwelL 


3. Inaptitude to motion ; sluggishness ; tor 
pidness ; languor. 

A sensation of drowsiness, heaviness^ and lassitude arc 
signs of a too-plentiful meal. jlrbuthnot, 

4. Depression of spirits ; dejection. 

Htfovint^ m the heart of man maketh it stoop. Prov. xii- 25. 

5. Deepness or richness of soil. “The fat- 
ness and heaviness of the ground.” Ai'buthnot. 

Syn. — See Weioht. 

H*EAV'I.NG, 7t. 1. A panting; pant; palpitation. 

“ His needless heai ings.” Shah 

2. A rising; a swell. “The heavmgs of this 
prodigious bulk of waters.” Addison 

HEAV'I-SUME, a. 

Xorth of Eng.] 

I HEAV'Y (hev'e), a. [A. S. hejig^ heefig.l 

1. Tending strongly to the centre of attrac- 
tion ; w'eighty; ponderous; — opposed to 

2. Oppressive; grievous; afllictive ; severe. 

Whose heavy hand hath bowed you to the grave Shak. 

3. Burdensome ; tedious ; tiresome. 

The diversion of some of my idle and heavi/ hour^. Locke. 

4. Loaded; burdened; encumbered; weighed 
down. “ His men heavy wdth booty.” Baco^i. 

5. Wanting in spirit or activity ; dull ; torpid ; 
sluggish; inert; drowsy. A heavy writer.” 
Swift. “ Heavy with sleep.” Luke ix. 33. 

6. Sorrowful ; dejected ; depressed. 

He began to be sore amazed and to be very heavy. 

3Iafk xiv. 33. 

7. Requiring much labor ; onerous ; difficult. 

“ A heavy undertaking,” JoJmson. 

8. Moist ; miry ; soft ; deep ; fruitful ; pro- 
ductive, “ Heavy lands.” Johnson. 

9. Cumbersome. “ Heavy roads.” Johnson. 

10. Cloudy; dark. “ A /umy night.” Shak. 

11. Remarkable for greatness, abundance, or 
seveiity ; as, “A heavy sea “A heavy show- 
er ” ; “ A heavy cannonade.” 

12. Not easily digested ; lying with weight 
on the stomach ; not raised or made porous by 
fermentation; as, “J/ear^ bi cad.” 

4^ It is otten used adverbially in composition ; 
Acfluy. laden. 

Syn. — Soo We i &ht y. 

t II^AV'Y, V. a. To make heavy. Wioldiffe, 

h£av'Y-BR5Wbd (-hrofid), a. Having over, 
hanging brows ; looking heavy or stupid. 

WHght 

h£aV'Y-GAit')5D, a. Having a heavy gait; 
moving heavily and slowly. Shak. 

H£av'Y-HAnd'^D, a. Clumsy ; awkward. Trn/ 7 ;i«. 

h£av'Y— H fiAD'Ji^D, a. Having a slow percep- 
tion;* dull; obtuse. Wi^ghl. 

IljSAV'Y— HEART'^ID, a. Oppressed with sorrow; 
sad; 'dejected; dispirited. Smollett. 

HilAV'Y— LA'DEN, a. Burdened or oppressed 
with weight or a heavy burden. Matt. xi. 28. 

HjfeAV'Y— MfilT'AL, n. Guns of large size carry- 
ing heavy ball's. Shnmonds. 

HJfeAV'Y— SPA r, n. (Min.) Native sulphate of 
baryta, or baro-selenite. Bt'aTtde. 

HjfeB'BjpR-MAN, n. ; pi. HBBBEBMEN. One who 
fishes at low tide for whitings, smelts, &c. Orabb. 

H£B'BJNG-WEAr§, n. pi. Devices or nets laid 
for fish at ebbing time. Crahh. 

THfiB'DO-MAD, n. [L. hebdomc^y hebdomadis,] 
A week ; the space of seven days. GlanviUe. 

HJglB-DOM'A-DAL, ) Relating to, or includ- 

H^B'DOM'A-DA-Ryj ' ing, a week; occurring 
every week ; weekly. Broume. 

H5B-d5M'A-DA-RY, n. A member of a chapter 
or convent, whose week it is to officiate in the 
cathedral, Todd. 

t HfiB-DQ-MAT'I-CAL, Weekly. Bp. Morton. 

Hfi'B?:, n. [L., from Gr. 

1. {Grecian Myth.) The goddess of youth 

whose office it was to hand around the nectar at 
the banquets of the gods. J^ande* 

2. (Astron.) An asteroid diseoverM by 

Hencke in 1847. Mina. 
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[Fr. Ebony. Spenser, 

HfeB'Jgl-TATE, V. &. [L. hebeto, kebetatus.'] [e. 

HEBETATED ; pp. HEBETATING, HEBETATED.] 

To dull ; to blunt; to stupefy. Harrey, 

Hi?iB-:5-TA'TION, n. 1. Act of dulling. Bailey, 
2, The state of being dulled. [r.J Johnson^ 

f HEB'ETE, a. Dull ; stupid. Ellis, 

HEB')5-TUDE, n, [L. kebetudo,'] Dulness ; ob- 
tuseuess; bluntness. [it.] Harvey, 

H^;-BEA'|C, I Relating to the Hebrews or 

H^i-BBA'l-CAIi, 1 Hebrew language. BolinybroAe, 

Hljl-BRA'1-GAL-.LY, ad. After the Hebrew man- 
ner. * Smai't, 

II KE'BRA-l^M, or IIEB'R^V-L^M [hS^br^-lzm, S. P, 
E. Ja, ' K, Sm, R, \Vb, Rees^ U>. ; hSb're-tzm, 
W. J, F. C.], n. [Fr. htibtatsme,] A Hebrew 
idiom, word, or phrase. Addison, 

||riE'BRA-IST, or HEB'RA-lST [liS'brgL-ist, P. E, 
Ja, K,'Sm . ; liSb'r^-lst, IV, J, F, ; he-bra'ist, S.], 
n, [L. Hebrmis.'] One who is Tersed in Hebrew. 

jfi®“ “ I have differed from Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Scott, 
and Mr. Perry, in the quantity of tlie first syllable of 
this and the preceding word, and think I am not only 
authorized by analogy, but by the best usage.** Walker, 

(j IIE-BRA-iS^TlC, > Relating to, or like, 

({ IIE-BRA-Is'Tf-CAL, 5 Hobiew. Crombie, 

II HE'BRA-IZE, J. a, [Gr. i;Jnof^<«).] To conform 
to the Hebrew idiom. Milton, 

HE'BREW (hs'brilE), n, [lleb. ^'2'^, one of the 

ancestors of Abraham ; Gr, 'Ej^paTos.] 

1. A descendant of Heber; an Israelite; a 

Jew, Exod. ii. 11. 

2. The Hebrew language. “ Written in He- 
brew,** John xix. 20. 

HE'BREW (hs'brd), a. Relating to the people of 
the Jews. ** The Hebrew tongue.” Acts xxi. 40. 

HE'BREW-iSS (hS'brti-gs), n, 
woman. 


An Israelitish 
Jer, xxxiv. 9- 

HE-BRl''OIAN(lie-brW9.n),7i. AHebraist. “The 
best Hebricians understand them.” Raleigh, 

Hg-BRiD'I-AN, a, {Geog.) Relating to the Heb- 
rides or Western Islands of Scotland. Johnson, 

II&C-4-TE (hSk-?i-tS'zhe-si), n, {Greek An- 
tiq,) An entertainment given every new moon in 
honor of Hecate, or the triple goddess. Brands, 

H^D'A-T6MB (hSk'gi-tam) [hSk'a-t5m, W. P. J, F, 
Ja. K. R, C . ; hSk'a-t^im, S. Sdi.], «. [Gr. /««- 
; iKarSv, a hundred, and an ox ; Fr. 
hecatombe.] A sacrifice of a hundred oxen or 
cattle ; — applied, also, in a general sense, to a 
large sacrifice offered publicly. Dryden, 

Let altars smoke and heeatomia be paid. Pojie, 

HjB0-^-T()JVrP^l-D6N', W. [Gr. ^/cardfiTTf^ov; ^Kardw, 
a hundred, and iroi's, woSds, a foot.] {Arch,') A 
temple one hundred feet long. Holyoke, 

HjBC-A-TdN'STY-L6N, n, [Gr. Wrfv, a hun- 
dred, and (wUof, a pillar,] {Arch,) A building 
having a hundred columns. Brandc, 

t HfiC-i^-TON'TdWLE, n. A quantity equal to a 
hundred volumes. Hecatontomes of contro- 
versy.” MiUon, 

Hl^OlC, Tt. I. [Su. Goth, hack.) A rack at which 
cattle are fed with hay. [Local, Eng,] Ray, 
2, [Ger. ecke^ a comer.] The winding of a 
stream. [Local, Eng.] Wi'ight, 

B. A kind of fishing-net. Chambers, 

4. A latch of a door- , [Local, Eng.l i^ose, 
6. An apparatus for warping. stmmonds, 

H^O'KLB, t?. a. To comb, as flax; to hatchel. — 
See Hatohbl. Ltmdon, 

H£o^LE, n. An instrument for combi^ flax, 
&c. ; a hatchel ; a flax-comb. Brands, 

H&C^TAREt n, [Fr., from Gr. hundred, 

and L. area, a niece of ground.] A French land 
measure, equal to 100 square metres, or 11,960 
English square yards, or 2.471 acres. Athenmm, 

n, {Medi,y A slow, continued, or re- 
mittent fever, attended by debility, a small, quick 
pulse, loss of appetite, paleness, excessive per- 
spiration, and emaciation ; hectic fever. Sonth, 
By wwting- Aectida of his flesh bereft. ♦ - Samlffs. 


IIEC'T{C, 1 i,crtK6s, habitual, or con- 

HEC'T|-CAL, } sumptive; a habit of body; 
It. etiro ; Sp. hetieo ; Fr. keetique.) 

1. Pertaining to hectic ; habitual ; constitu- 
tional ; protracted ; — applied particularly to the 
kind of fever which attends consumption. 

2. Affected with constitutional fever. “ A 

lean and hectic chemist.” Sterne. 

HEC'TI-CAL.-LY> ad. In the manner of a hectic 
fever. ** lieiiically feverish.” Johnson. 

HEC'TO-OIIMm^IE, n. [Gr. /K«r<5j/, a hundred, 
and ypaiiiia, the twenty-fourth part of an ounce.] 
A French weight equal to 100 grammes, or to 
3.5277 ounces avoirdupois. Braude. 

HECTOLITRE (hek'to-le'tr), n, [Fr. ; Gr. harOv, 
a hundred, and xtVpa, a pound.] A French 
measure of capacity, equal to 100 litres, or 
2.75 bushels. Simmothds, 

HECTOMETRE (hSk'to-nia'tr), n. [Fr. ; Gr. ha- 
t6v, a hundred, and nirpov, a measure.] A French 
measure of length, equal to 100 metres, or 
328.086 English feet. Brande, 

HEC'TQR, n, ["EKrwp, Hector, the brave son of 
Priam, mentioned by Homer.] A blustering, tur- 
bulent, noisy fellow; a bully ; a blusterer. South, 

HjSC'TQR, V, a, \i, HECTORED ; pp, hectoring, 

HECTORED,] 

1. To bully ; to menace ; to threaten. Dryden. 

2. To vex ; to fret ; to annoy, Wright. 

HfiC'TOR, V, n. To play the bully. StUUngfleet, 

H?C-t5'R5-AN, a. Relating to, or like, Hector, 
the commander of the Trojan forces. Pope. 

IlEC'TOR-i§M, n. The disposition or the prac- 
tice of a hector ; a bullying. Wright. 

HfiC'TQR-LY, a. Blustering; insolent. Barrow. 

HECTOSTERE (liSk'to-stSr), n. [Fr., from Gr. 
iKurdv, a hundred, and creotds, solid.] A French 
measure, consisting of 100 French cubical me- 
tres, and equal to 3531.741 cubic feet. Simmonds. 

HfeD'DLE, n. The harness for guiding the warp 
threads in a loom ; healds. Ure, 

HfiD'DLE-MAK'jpR, n. A manufacturer of flax- 
combs and of weavers’ utensils. Simmo7ids. 

H£D'|;N-BERG-ITE, n, {Mm ) A black opaque 
variety of pyr oxene, containing a large propor- 
tion ot iron, little or no magnesia, and no alu- 
mina ; — so named from L. Hedenberg, Dana, 

HED*E-R4, n. [L. Perhaps from Celtic hedra, 
cord. Loudo7i^ {Bot.) A genus of plants; 
Ivy. Loudon. 

HfiD-^-RA'CEOyS (-shus), a. [X. hederacem, hed- 
era^ ivy.] Relating to,* or producing, ivy. Bailey. 

HfiD'E-RAL, a. Composed of ivy. lAndley. 

HflD-jp-RlP'jglfi'GfjS, a, [L. hederaf ivy, and fero, 
to bear.] Producing ivy, Bailey. 

HfiD-Jp-ROSE', a. [h.hederosm.2 Full of iyy. Scott, 

H^DQfE (h€j), n, [A. S. hegCf Tteag^ or hreg ; Dut. 
haag ; Ger, hag, or hec^ ; Dan. hcekke ; Sw. 
hnck\ Icel. It is written hegge by Wick^ 

lijge and Chaucer,) A fence made of thorns, 
prickly bushes, or shrubs. Drayton. 

A certain man planted a vineyard, and compassed it with 
a hedge. Mark xii. I, />«»!'.. q/’ 1 ill. 

Hfio^^E, a. [“ Perhaps from a hedge or hedge- 
bom man, a man without any known place of 
birth.” Johnson.) Mean ; vile ; of the lowest 
class. “ A little, hedge, illiterate vicar,” Swift. 

H£DGE (h8j), V, a. [A. S. hegian, to hedge.] [i- 
HEDGED ; pp. HEDGING, HEDGED,] 

1. To enclose with a hedge. “ Those alleys 

must be hedged at both ends.” Bacon. 

2. To obstruct ; to blockade. “ I will hedge 

up thy way with thorns.” Hos. ii. 6. 

3. To encircle for defence. 

England, in with tilie main. Shale. 

4. To shut up within an enclosure. “A law 

to hec^e m the cuckoo.” Locke, 

6. To thrust or force, as into a place already 
full. “ To hedge me in.” f Shak. 

When you are sent on an errand, he rare to hadm in some 
biudneis of your own. Sw^, 

ms* “ Tills seems to be mistaken for edge. To edge 


in is to put in by the way that requires least room ^ 
but hedge may signify to tiirust in with ditiiculty, as 
into a kedge.’’^ Joktuori, 

HEDGE} V. n, 1. To hide the head; to withdraw 
into a corner ; to shift ; to skulk ; to creep slyly. 

I myself sometimes hiding mine honor in my necessi^, 
and tain to shuttle, to hedge^ and to lurch. Shw. 

2. To bet on both sides, as at horse-races, so 
as never to incur great risks. Smart. 

HED^-E'-bIlL, a. An instrument to trim hedges : 
a hedging-bill. Booth. 

HED^E'— BIRD, n. A bird that seeks food and 
shelter in hedges. Farm, Enoy, 

HISd^^E'— BORN, a. Of no known birth ; meanty 
born, “ A hedge-born swam.” Sha^ 

HED^E'BOTE, {hedge and bote.) (Eng, Law.) 
An allowance of wood made to a tenant for re 
pairing hedges or fences. BurrtU. 

HED^E'— CREEP- 5Rj n. One who skulks, as un- 
der hedges, for bad purposes. Johnson. 

HED^E-PU'MI-TO-RY, n. {Bot.) A plant of the 
genus Fumaria, Ainsworth, 

h£d§^E'~G/lR-LIC, n. A plant; AlUa^ia offici- 
nalis ; — so named in allusion to the srnml of 
the leaves, Loudon. 

hSd^E'Hog, n, 1. {Zobl.) Ah insectivorous 
quadruped of the genus Ermaceus, having the 
back covered with sharp strong spines about an 
inch long, with the power of idling itself up in 
a ball. The common hedgehog, or Erinaceus 
Europipus, is rather more than nine inches 
long, and is popularly called m'chin. Bell. 

2. A term of reproach. Shak, 

3. {Bot.) A species of plant ho'^ing curious 

pods ; Medicago infertexta, Loudon, 

4. {Jch.) The globe-fish, Airswoi'th, 

5. A machine for removing mud, silt, &c., 

from rivers. Simmo 7 ids, 

HfeD^E'HOG-THfS'TLE (-this'sl), n, A name 
common to several species of cactus. Wright. 

h1d^E'h6G-TRE'f61l, w. Akindof herb. Scott, 

H£D<?E'-Hi?'S-SQP, w. {Bot.) The English name 
of the genus Gratiola, Loudo 7 i. 

H]&DGE'— KNIFE, n. An instrument for trimming 
hedges. Farm, Ency, 

HfiD^E'L^ISS, a. Having no hedge. Ogihie, 
HJBD^E'lGng, a. Along the hedge. Dyer, 

HfiD^^B'-MOrs-T^RD, n. {Bot.) An evergreen 
herbaceous plant of several varieties, most of 
which are worthless ; Erysimum, Loudon, 

HfiD^^E'-NfiT-TLE, w. {Bot.) The English name 
for the genus Stachys, most of the species of 
which are strong smelling weeds. Loudon., 

HlftpQrE'— NOTE, n. The note of a mere hedge- 
bird ; — applied contemptuously to a vulgar style 
of writing. Dnjden. 

H£d^E'-PArs-L5Y, n. {Bot.) A useless weed, 
of several varieties. Farm. Ency. 

h£d^E'-PIg, n, A young hedgehog, Shak, 
HjBd^E'-PRIEST, n. A poor, mean priest, Shak, 

HfilKi'J^R, n. One who makes or repairs hedges. 

“ The swinked hedger.** MiUon. 

HfiDGP/— RHYME, n. Vulgar, doggerel rhyme; 
hedger’s rhyme. Cowley, 

h£d^E'-ROW, n, A hedge of bushes in a row 

By hadgorrov) elm, or hillock* green. MUton. 

Hf.Dg^E'-SCn66L (h^j'skbl), n. A school assem- 
bled or kept beside a hedge or in the open air, 
as in Ireland. Carleton, 

h£d^E'-ScI^-^ 9R^ (h«j'alz-zvrz), An in- 
strument for trimming hedges. Booth, 

HfiD^E'-SPAR-RO W, n, < Omith.) A bird of the 
genus MotaciUa, ihat lives in bushes, distin- 
guished from a sparrow that builds in thatch. 

H^D^B'-STAKE, ft. A stake to support a hedge. 

H£DGB'..-WRfT-i^, n. A grub-street writer ; n 
mean author. Smart, 

HfiDG'jNG, n. Act of making hedges. Mmmder, 

h£d 

mak 


6do^|NCUbIll, n, A cutting-hook, used Su 
making hedges. Sidney 
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HEDGING-GLOVE 


HEIRSHIP 


HEDG'IXG-GL6vE C-glfiv)» n. A glove worn by 
hedgers ; dannock. J^ann, E7icj/. 

Hjp-DON'IC, a. [Gr. h<ovy% pleasure.] Pertaining 
to pleasure ; placing the chief good in pleas- 
ure ; professing hedonism. Clarke, 

H£d'0-x!sM, w. [Gr. pleasure.] The doc- 
trine that the chief good of man lies in the pur- 
suit of pleasure, as taught by Aristippus and 
the Cyrenaic school. Jrlatninff. 

HE'DY-PHANE, «. An arsenio-chlorate of lead 
and’lime from Sweden. Dana, 

HEED, V, a, [A. S. hedan; But. hoeden; Frs. 
hoda, or huda; Ger. hiiten; Dan. ht/te^ or /tt/tte.] 
li. HEEDED ; pp. HEEDING, HEEDED-] To at- 
tend to ; to give or pay attention to ; to mind j 
to regard ; to take notice of ; to notice. 

With pleasure Argus the musician heeds, Dryden, 

HEED, V. «. To give or pay attention ; to mind ; 
to consider ; to take care. Warton, 

HEto, 1. Care; attention; notice; regard. 

It is a ■way of calling a mam a fool when no heed is given 
to what he says. ange. 

2, Caution ; circumspection ; wariness ; sus- 
picious watch. “Let men take heed of their 
company.** Shak, 

Take heed\ have open eye; fbr thieves do foot by night. Shak, 
Syn.— See Attention, Care. 

HEED'Fli'L, a, 1. Observing; attentive; mind- 
ful ; regardful. “ His heeaful ears.** Ehak, 
2. Cautious; suspicious; watchful. 


Give him heedful note; 
For I mine eyes will rivet to his face. 


Shok, 


Syn, — See Careful, Mindful. 

HEED'Fl^L-LY, ad. In a heedful manner ; with 
caution; carefully. 

HEED'F^L-NfiSS, The quality of being heed- 
ful ; caution ; vigilance ; attention. Dighy, 

fHEED'l-LY, Cautiously ; heedfully. Bailey, 

t HEED^l-NfiSS, n. Caution ; heed. Spenser, 

HEED'LIglSS, a. Taking no heed; unobsemng; 
inattentive; careless; thoughtless; negligent. 
“ The mind being heedless** Locke, 

Syn. — See Negligent. 

HEED'L^SS-LY, ad. Carelessly; negligently; 
inattentively'; thoughtlessly. 

HEED'L^SS-NfiSS, n. The quality of being heed- 
less ; carelessness ; thoughtlessness, Locke, 

Syn. — See Inadvertence, Negligence. 

t HEED'Y, a. Careful ; cautious ; heedful. Perry, 

HEEL, n. [A, S. hel', Dut. hiel\ Dan. hcol^ Sw. 
hal ; Icel. hceU.'\ 

1. The hind part of the foot, particularly of 

the human foot. Wiseman. 

2. The whole foot, particularly of animals. 
Not headlong half so swift do coursing steeds bestiir theirA^b. 

' 3. The hind part of a shoe or a stocking. 

4. Any thing shaped like a heel. It [the 
tool] has an angular base or heeV* Weale, 

6. A spur, as being worn on the heel. Smart, 

6. The latter part ; the extremity, or the end, 

of something in progress. “ The heel of a ses- 
sion.** Wright, 

7. {Arch*) The end or foot of a rafter which 

rests on the wall -plate. Buchanan, 

8. {Naut,) The after-part of a ship*s keel : 

—the lower end of a mast or boom : — the low- 
er end of the stem-post. Dcma, 

jffsela overhead, making a somerset: — headlong; 
carelessly. — JVecA: and heels, the whole length of the 
body. — To he at the heels of, to pursue closely: — to 
attend closely. — To he out at heels, to be worn out at 
the heels, as stockings ; to be worn out : — to be m a 
bad condition. — To Imve the heels of, to outrun. My 
horse had the heels him.” JohnsoTt* — To lay by the 
heefSt to fetter; to shackle. Addison* '^Ta show the 
heels, to run away. —To take to the heels, to mn away. 

HEEL, V. n* [*. hbelbd ; jrp- heeling, heeled.] 

1. To dance ; to go round ; to wheel. Skak, 

2. (Kctut*) To stoop or incline to either side, 

as a snipi. Palconer, 

HEEL, V* a* 1* To arm a cook. Johnson* 

2. To add a heel to ; as, “ To heel a boot,** 

a cook that strikes well with his 
heels or spurs. ' Baitey. 
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HEEL'JNG, n, 1. Act of putting new heel-pieces 
to boots or shoes. Simmonds* 

2. ^^'Saut,) The square part left at the lower 
end of a mast. Crahb* 

HEEL'-PIECE (-pes), ». 1. Armor for the heels. 

Chesterfield. 

2. A piece of leather fixed on the heel of a 
boot or a shoe ; heel-tap. 

3. The concluding part ; the end. 

Just at the hetl-pUiee of Ms book. Lloyd, 

HEEL'-PIECE (-pes), v, a. To put a heel-piece 
upon. ** Heel-piecing her shoes,’* Arbuthnot* 

HEEL'— POST, n. The outer post in the stall par- 
tition of a stable. Ogilvie. 

HEEL'— tAp, w. L a small piece of leather on 
the heel of a boot or a shoe ; a heel-piece. Boget, 

2. Liquor left at the bottom of a glass. 

HEEL'— TAP, V* a. To put a heel-tap or heel- 
piece upon ; to heel-piece. Wright. 

HEEL'-TIp, n. An iron plate or protection for 
the heels of boots and shoes. Simmo7ids. 

HEEL'— t66l, n. A turner’s tool, having an 
acute cutting edge and an angular base. Wealo. 

KEEN, n* A district. [China.] Sim7no7%ds* 

HEER, w. A measure of yarn. — See Spindle. 

heft, n, [A. S. hefe, weight ; hebba7X, to heave.] 

1. f A heaving; an effort. 

He cracks Ms gorge, Ms sides. 

With violent 

2. t Handle ; haft. “Blade andA^.’* Walle7\ 

3. Weight; heaviness. Halliicell. 

■p..* stf « M lip.,— o”’® '‘veo 

I'l.a I' lO- *' i fforflres, 1C14. 

JSoUoway. 

HEFT, V. a. \i* HEFTED ; pp* hefting, hefted.] 


I a. [Gr. fjysfjioviKds 
L, ) fJL(hu, a leader.] Kuling ; 


Eng. 

HfiFT'ED, Moved; agitated; —used in com- 
position. “ Thy tender-A^e<^ nature.” Shak. 

t H^G, n, A fe'ry ; a witch. — See Hag. Euloet 
t h£9-e-m5n'ic, 

t Hfig-E-MON'l-OAL, , _ . . , , ' 

predominant. “ The most prince-like and hege- 
monical part of his soul.” Fotheroy. 

HE-^I'RA, or [he-jl'i??L, S. P* J. F. K , ; 

he-ji'ra* or hSd'j§-r^, W. Ja. ; h6d'j^-r?i, E. Sm, 
jQh 7 iso 7 i,Iie€s'\,n* [Ar.] {Chron.) The Flight; 
appropriately, the flight of Mahomet from Mec- 
ca, July 16, A. D, 6^; the epoch from which 
the Mahometan era is reckoned. Harris. 

hIiIF'ER* n* [A. S. heahfore, or hea/re.] A 
young cow. Bacon. 

t HEiGH (hi), mterj* Used in encouraging ; hey. 
JXeighy my hearts, cheerly, cheerly, ray hearts. Shak. 

HEIGH'-H5 (hi'hd), interj. 1. An expression of 
languor, uneasiness, or desire, Shak, 

2. Noting exultation. 

And heigh’ho for the honor of old England. Lryden, 

HEIGHT (hit) [hit, S. P* J. E, F. Ja. K* 8m. R, 
C, ; hit or hat, W.], n, [Goth, hauhitha; A. S. 
heahtho,heatho, or hihth; Dut. hoogte; Ger. 
hoheit; Van.hdide; Sw. hoghet, highness; hiy'd, 
height.] 

1. The state of being high; elevation. 

Into what pit thon seest 

From what height ftJlen. MiUon. 

2. Space measured upwards 9 altitude, “The 

hewht of the tower.” Chaucer, 

3. tEegree of latitude. “Guinea lieth in 

the same hsight as Feru,” Abbot* 

4. High place ; eminence ; snmmit ; culmi- 
nating point; acme; apex. 

From Alpine hetghis the fether first descends. Lryden* 

6. Station of ^gnity ; elevation of rank. 

By Mm that raised me to this carefttl height, i 

6. The Utmost degree; crisis. “Despair is the 
hewht of Sherlock. 

1* Advance towards perfection; degree of 
progress; state of excellence. 

Social duties are carried to greafer Aetip'Ats by the principles 
of our religion. Faison. 

« The first of these modes [hit] Is the most gen- 
er^and the last [hit] the most agreeable to the spell- 


ing. Milton was the patron of the fir^t, and , in Ins 
zeal for analog}, as Dr. Juhiisoii ssaya, spelt the word 
htgfuk. This Is atiil the pronuiiciatton of the vulgar, 
and seems, at first sight, tlie iiiosst agreeable to a.ual 
ogy ; but, though the sound of the adjective htg/t is 
generally presserved m the abstract the A is 

always placed before the «,aii<i is perfectly mute. Mr. 
Garrick’s pronunciation (and w Inch is certainly the 
best) was kite, — See Drought.” lULer* 

HEIGHT 'EN (hi'tn), v. a. [t. heightened ; pp, 

HEIGHTENING, HEIGHTENED.] 

1. To raise ; to elevate ; to exalt ; to enhance. 

Hdqhtened in their thoughts beyond 
All doubt of \ K‘t<.>r> . Milton, 

2* To make better ; to improve ; to meliorate. 

Two more [drops] heightened it into a perfect Languedoc. 

Addison* 

3. To make greater ; to aggravate ; to increase- 

Foreign states used their endeavors to heighten our con- 
fusion. Addison. 

4. {Pamt.) To make prominent by means of 

touches of light or brilliant colors, as contrasted 
with the shadoAvs. B7'ande* 

Syn. — To heighten is to make higher. Heighten 

the value of a thing, raise or enJianee its price, improve 
its quality, and merease its quantity. The enormity 
of an ofience is heightened, and the guilt of the offender 
is aggravated, by particular circumstances. 

HEIghT'EN- 5R (hl'tn-er), One who heightens. 

HEiGHT'EN-fNG (hl'tn-Ing), n* Improvement. 

The heiglitemngs of the other [landscape]. Lryden. 

II HEI'NOVS (ha'nys) [ha'nus, W. P. J. E. F. Sm* 
R . ; lie'nps, S. Ja, A'.], a* [Fr. hahieux', hahie, 
hatred.] * Wicked in a high degree ; atrocious ; 
flagrant ; flagitious ; aggravated. ^ “ A wdeked, 
heinous fault.” Shak. “ Most h^nous and ac- 
cursed sacrilege,” Hooker. 

41®=*“ Mr. Sheridan gives the long sound of c to the 
first syllable of this w'ord, contrary to every diction- 
ary, to analogy, and, I think, the best usage ; which, 
if I am not mistaken, alw'ays gives the first syllable 
of this word the sound of slender a. That this was 
the sound of this syllable formerly, wo may gather 
from the spelling of it ; for, in Charles the Second’s 
time, Mr. Baxter is accused by Mr, Danvers of pub- 
lishing the hainous charge against the Baptists of bap- 
tizing naked.” Walker. 

SyLl*^ Heinous, flagrant, flagitious, and atrocious 
are epithets applied to crimes and violations of the 
moral law. Heinous sin ; flagrant deed ; flagitious 
conduct; atrocious murder; wicked action or person. 
— See Wicked. 


HEI'NOyS-LY (ha'nus-le), ad. 
wickedly; viciously. * 


Atrociously ; 
Bp. Wilkins* 


II HEI'NOyS-NfeSS (ha'nus-n«s), n. Atrocious- 
ness ; mokeduess. Rogers* 

Ht;TR (ir), n, [L. hceres, hceredis', Tt* erede \ Nor. 
Fr. hear, her,, hier, or m* ; Fr. Jimr, heritierJ\ 

1. {Law.) One who inherits ; one who takes 
an estate in lands or tenements by descent from 
another, as distinguished from an alienee, who 
takes by deed, and a devisee, who takes by W'ill. 

Bwrrill, 

2. One who receives any thing from another, 
in the manner of an heir. “ Hdrs of shame.* 

“ Shocks that flesh is heir to.” Shak* 

Being heirs together of the grace of life. 1 Ret, iii. f. 

Hdr amarent, an heir whose right of inheritance is 
indefeasible, provided he outlive the ancestor. — Heir 
presumptive, one who, if the ancestor should die im- 
mediately, would, in the present state of things, be his 
heir, but whose inheritance may be defeated by the 
contingency of some nearer heir being born. Whxshaw* 

Hj^lR (4r), V* a* To inherit ; to succeed to. [b..] 
One only daughter heired the royal state. Lryden, 

HtitR-AP-PAR'®N-Cy {fit-), n. The state of an 
heir-apparent. West* Rev, 

HfeiR'DQM (ir'dum), n* The state of an heir : — 
the possessions of an heir. Hall. Burke. 

HilIR'ESS (ir'^s), n* A woman who inherits ; a 
female heir. Drydm* 

H^IE'Lipss (dr'I^s), a. Being without an heir. 

H]|i»'l66m (ir'lfim), n. [Eng. heir and A. S, 
gehma, or toma, household stuff.] (Luto.) Any 
movable or personal chattel which by law de- 
scends to the heir along with the freehold. An 

heirloom, or implement of furniture,”BAicAs^<we. 

Hi^IR'SHlP (ir'ship), n. The state, character^ or 
privileges of an heir. Ayhjpe, 
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HELAMYS 
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HELL-HAUNTED 


HEL'A *M\’’S, It, [Gr. or iX6f, 
a fa\vn, and fivs, a mouse.] (Zo- 
A rodent animal^ of the rat 
family, found at the Cape of 
Good Hope, resembling a hare 
in size and color, but 
having a long tail, and * 
inhabiting deep bur- 
rows ; the jumping- 
rat, or jumping-hare ; 

Peaetes cajpends, 

Png, Cyc, Helamya {Pedetes capensis). 

HfiL'BjglH, n. An agricultural seed with a some- 
what bitter taste, the flour of i\hich is mixed 
with dourahby the laborers of Egypt. Simmonds. 

Hj&LD, L & p, from hold. See Hold. 

fHELE, », a. [M. Goth. huljan\ A, S. helan^ 
To hide ; to conceal. Gower. 

H^L'Jg-NlxVB, n. {Ckem,') A substance obtained 
from Inula helenium, or elecampane, by treat- 
ing the fresh root with hot alcohol. Brande, 

fHE'L^R, Jt. A slater. — See Hellieb. Todd. 

HE'LI-Ao, ^ a. [Gr. the sun; 

HJ^J-Ll^A-CAL, J Fr. heliaque.'] {Ancient Asiron.) 
ftelating to the sun as respects emerging out of 
or falling into his rays at the time of rising or 
setting. The heliacal rising of the star So- 
this.** Coventry, 

H^-LI'A-CAL-LY, ad, {Ancient Astron^ A star is 
said to rise hetiacally when, after being in con- 
junction with the sun, and consequently invisi- 
ble, it rises so soon before the sun as to be visible 
in the eastern horizon in the morning twilight ; 
and it is said to set heliacally when the sun ap- 
proaches so near to it that it is lost in his light, 
or ceases to be visible in the western horizon 
when he has Reappeared. Brande. 

». [Gr. the sun, 

and’ apdenoVf a’ftower.] (Bot) A genus of plants 
of many species ; the sun-rose. Loudon. 

HE-LI-An'THXTS, n. [Gr. ^^wy, the sun, and av- 
doy, a flower.] (^Boi.) A genus of plants of many 
species ; the sunflower. Hamilton, 

HfiL'I-CAL, a. [Gr, Ut^, UtKos, any thing twisted 
or spiral.] Having many circumvolutions ; spi- 
ral ; winmng. WiUzins, 

a. Shaped like the helix, or 
snail-shell. Maunder, 

H£l'1-cIne (19), a, {Anai.y Relating to, or re- 
sembling, a tendril. DimglUon. 

Hj&L'l-ClTE (19), n. (Pal) A spiral-shelled fos- 
sil ; fossil remains of the helix. Smart. 

H^L'l-COID, n, [Gr- iXtjeonSifs ; litres, any 
thing spiral, and fidog, form; Fr. helicoide.] 

> {Geom.) A warped surface, which may be gen- 
erated by a straight line moving in such a man- 
ner that each point of it shall have a uniform 
motion in the direction of a fixed straight line, 
and at the same time a uniform angular motion 
about it. Davies ^ Peck. 

a, {Bot.) Coiled like a helix or 
snail-shell. G9'ay. 

H£L^I-OOM'5-TRY, n. [Gr. Uixog, any thing 
twisted or spiralj and a measure.] (Ge- 

om.) The art of drawing or measuring spiral 
lines pn a plane. Crabb. 

a. {Geog.) Relating to Heli- J 
con, a famous mountain in Boeotia sacred to , 
Apollo and the Muses. Booth, \ 

HfiL-l-COS'9-PHY, n, [Gr. Uixog, any thing 
twisted or spiral, and vo0ia, skill ; !]^. htlicoso^ 
phAe^ Helicometry. [a.] Bmley, 

f HB'LING, n. [A. S. helan^ to cover.] The cov- 
ering of a roof. — See Hilling. Todd, 

H&LI-Q-CfiN'TRIC, 7 [Gr. the sun, 

HE-LI-Q-C:Sn'TRI-CAL, 1 and Kivrpovy centre ; Fr. 
hiliocentrig^^ {Astron.) Relating to the sun’s 
centre ; appearing as if seen from the sun’s 
centre. Airy. 

Bdioceatric place, the place or point of the ecliptic 
in which a planet would appear to a spectator at the 
centre of the sun. — IleUoctntnc latilv.de, the angle 
made by a line, joining the centre of a planer and the 
centre of the sun, witJi the ecliptic. — ffehocentric 


longitude t the distance of a planet from the first point 
of Aries, as seen from the bun and measured on the 
ecliptic. 

HE-Ll-O/CH’RQ-MY, n. [Gr. ^Xiog, the sun, and 
yow/in, color.] ’The process by which photo- 
graphic pictures in their natural colors are ob- 
Siined. Fairholt. 

HE-LI-O-GRAph’IC, 7 a. Pertainingtoheli- 

HE-Ll-O-GRAPH'l-CAL, ) ography; as, Helio- 
grapfuc engiaving.” Diatnond, 

HE-Ll-OG'RA-PllV* [^3:. tjXtog, the sun, and 
yptiio), to d’eserilJe.] 

1. A description of the sun. P, Cyc. 

2. The art of fixing the images made by the 

camera-obscura. Smart, 

HE'L1-Q1d, 05. Helicoid. — See Helicoid. Harris, 

HE-Ll-OL'A-T?R, n, [Gr. nXm, the sun, and Xa- 
Tpibta, to worship.] One who worships the sun ; 
a worshipper ot the sun. Wright. 

HE-LJ-6L'A-TRY, n, [Gr. %Xiog, the sun, and 
rpda, worship. J The worship of the sun. Smai'L 

HE-L1-0M'?-T5R, n, [Gr. pioy, the sun, and 
n A kind of micrometer for 

ir.i. a-ur. -g “I •• -b... t rcii of the sun, moon, &c. 

n,pl' [Gr. r;7.ioy, 
the sun, andopviy, 
ab’’'(l.'* {Ornith^ 

A nil y of 

birds 01 the order 
Ameres and fam- 
ily ColymhidcB ; 
sun-grebes. Gray, Podica Senegalensia. j 

HE'LJ-Q-SCOPE, n. [Gr. fiXtos, the sun, and <nco- ' 
TTiw, to view ; Fr. mUoscope.J A sort of tele- 
scope fitted so as to look on the body of the sun 
without hurting the eyes. Harris. 

HE'LJ-O-STAt, n, [Gr. ^Aioy, the sun, and trrarSs, 
standing] {Optics.) An instrument used for 
the ]>urpose of obviating^, in optical experiments, 
the inconvenience arising from the continual 
change of the direction of the solar ray«, by re- 
flecting them in the same straight line. Brande, 

HE'LI-Q-TROPE, n, [Gr. iiXtCTp6'niov % ^Xiost the 
sun, and rport-f}, a turning ; rptwof to turn ; L* 
heliofropium ; Fr, h^Uotrope.'} 

1. {Bot.) A sweet-scented plant, having flow- 
ers said to turn towards the sun ; turnsole. 

They rflatterers] are like the heliotrojtei they open only 
towards the sun- Oor. of the Tongve. 

2. {Min.) A deep-green, siUcious mineral, 
with red spots ; the bloodstone. Sir T. Herbert. 

3. (Astron.) An ancient instrument for show- 

ing when the sun arrived at the tropics and the 
equinoctial points. Smart. 

4. An instrument, or small mirror, which 

reflects the sun’s rays, used in trigonometrical 
surveying. Frarms, 

Hfl L- l-SP [1 £ R IC, ^ Winding spirally round 

HJfiL-J-SPriiilR'I-CAL, 5 the pole of the sphere; — 
noting the rhomb line in navigation. Harris, 

HE'LlX [he’Ilks, W. P. Ja. C. Wh . ; hSl^iks, 
n . ; pi. [Gr. U/|, any thing twisted 

or spiral ; L. helia.l 

1. Any thing of spiral form ; a spiral line. 

2. {Arch.) The smaller scroll or volute under 
the flowers of a Corinthian capital. Weale, 

3. {Conch.) A genus of pulmobranchiate gas- 

teropods having spiral shells ; the snail ; — the 
shell of the snail, Eng, Cyc, 

4. {Anal.) The reflected margin of the exter- 
nal ear. Brande, 

H£lL, n. [A. S. heU, or Tiel ; Kelan, to cover or 
conceal ; Dut. hsl, or helle ; Frs. hoi ; Ger. hoUe ; 
Icel, hel ; helia, death, or the goddess of death. 
— “The old HaUa, or Walhalla, the abode of 
death of the northern nations, may be the origin 
of heUI* Boswortk. — ** Hell hath like apt ap- 
pellation [as heaven] as being helled over, — 
that is to say, hidden or covered in low obscuri- 
ty.” Verstegan.] 

1, The region of the dead; themrave ; hades. 
“ He descended into hell.** ApostUs* Creed. “ I 
will go down into heU.** Gen. xxxvii. 35, 1609. 

2. The place of the devil and wicked souls or 
spirits ; the abode of ^he wicked after death. 
“ The devils of helL** JRobert of Ghucester. 


Though our word hell, in its oricinal signification, was 
more adapted to express the sense of dSrig than of ysivva, 
it is not so now. When we speak as Christians, we always 
express by it the place of punishment of the wicked after 
the general judgment, as opposed to heaven, the place of tha 
reward of the righteous. Br, Campbell, 

3. Wicked spirits ; the infernal powers. 

M : '.C ri .1 -nc*oT.i. 

\\ - • - ' . * * a- ■ • " . iL 111 vain. Cowleff, 

4. t A dungeon in a pribon. Johnson. 

5. A leceptacle of the shreds of a tailor, or of 

the bioken types of a printer. Hudibras, 

6. A gaming-house. Smart, 

t HELL, V, a. [A. S. helan.] To overwhelm. 

E’«: vr'-’ ’ w.-tf’ s oi c ■ ti'* I'i’'.’*, 

.\i ' 1 1 iLLiui • I ■ tti!. * !!': i! « !• ^lU i<‘. Spenser, 

h£il-LA-BA-l66', n. See Hallabaloo. 

HELL'-b£N-D|;r, n. {Herp,) The common name 
of a large Noith American salamander ; Meno^ 
poma Alleghaniensis, Holbrook, 

HfiLL'-BLACK (-blak), a. Black as hell. Shah, 

HISLL^— bCRN, a. Bom of, or in, hell. Spenser. 

HllLL — BR£d, a. Produced in hell. Spemer. 

h£lL'— BREWED (-briid), a. Brewed in hell. 

Ilonce with thy hell’^rewed opiate- Mlton, 

hSLL'-BROth, n, A composition boiled up for 
infernal purposes. Shak, 

t HELL'-cAt, n, A witch ; a hag. Middleton, 

HJBLL'-CON-FdtoD'JJVG, a. Vanquishing the 
power of hell. Beaumont, 

h£ll'— d66med, a. Consigned to hell. Milton, 

h£L'LJP-BORE, n. [Gr. iX?.0o^os ; L. helkboi'us.'] 

1, {Bot.) A genus of medicinal plants ; — Ilel- 

leborus ; — including the Hellehorus niger, black 
hellebore, or Christmas rose. Loudon. 

2. A genus of medicinal plants ; Veratrum 
or false hellebore; — including the Vei'atrmn 
vinde, white hellebore, or Indian poke. Gray. 

HfeL'LlI-BO-RlNE, n, {Bot.) Bastard hellebore; 
the Arethusa butbosa of Linneeus, Wright. 

h£l'L5-BQ-rI§M, n. A preparation of hellebore. 

T- vi'-* the physician attempt, with all ills medl- 

cii.i % I I <•. Ferranti. 

H^lL-LE'Nl-AN, a. Same as Hellenic. Craig. 

H£L'LJP-N{C, or Hf.L-L£N'|C [hei'l§-ulk, Ja. K. R. 
Todd ; h?l-l6'nik, Sm, ; hfl-15ii'|k, C. Wr. Wb.], 
a. [Gr. ’^BXXgviKdg ; ’'EXXjjv, Hellen, son of Deu- 
calion; ’'EXXriveg, descenRnts of Hellen, or 
Greeks ; Fr. IleUinique.] Relating to the Hel- 
lenes or Greeks ; Grecian. “ To be deprived of 
Hellenic learning.” Milton. 

H£L'L5-N1sM, n. [Gr. ^EXXvviaiAs ; Fr, Helle- 
nisme.] A Greek idiom ; a Grecism. Addison, 

\ H£l/L]g:-NlST, n. [Gr. ^EXXnvicr/jg ; Fr. HelU~ 
niste,'] 

I 1. A Jew who used the Greek language in 
the early ages of Christianity. Gregory, 

2. One skilled in the Greek language, “ The 
critical Hellenist** Dalgamo, 

h£l-LS1-NIs'TIC, } ri-r. HiZ/AiisfoW] 

h£l-L?-NIs'TI-OAL, ) Kelatlng to the Helle- 

nists. “ The Hellenistical dialect.” Fell, 

HfeL-L^:-NTs'Tl-CAL-LY, ad. According to the 
Hellenistic dialect. Gregory. 

h£L-L«:-NI-2A'TIQN. n. The act of Hellenizing ; 
the use of the Greek language. Athenesum. 

HfiL'LJei-NlZE, 13. [Grv To use the 
Greek language, Hammond, 

HfeL-L^;S-P6N'TINE, a. Pertaining to the Hel- 
lespont. Mitford. 

HSLL^— PIRE, n. The fire of hell ; the torments 
of hell, Milton. 

HfiLL'—GATB, «. The gate, port^il, or entrance 
of hell. “ Fast by hellhgate,* Milton. 

h£ll'-g6v-5RNED, a. Directed by hell. Shak. 
hAg, n, A hag of hell. Bp, Richardson. 

H£ll'-HARD-ENED (-dnd), a. Rendered callous 
by hell. Waits, 

HSlL'-HAT- 9D, o. Abhorred like helL Shak. 

HtLL'-HAUNT-^lD, a. Haunted by the devik 
“ This heU-hmmt^ grove.” Dryden, 
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t HELL 'HOOD (-h<id),«. The state or condition 
of hell. Beau,^FL 

HELL'-HOiyXD, w. 1. A dog of hell. Skak. 

2. An agent of hell. Milton, 

3. A profligate ; a miscreant. Beau, ^ FL 

fttfiL'Ll-^R, n. [A. S. kelan, to cover. — See 
Hele, and Heeeii.] A slater ; a tiler. Ueher, 

HELL'ISH, a, 1. Relating to hell. Hellish ti- 
tle.*' iSidney, “Tanqni'>hAf»///A7i wiles.’* MiUon, 

2. Having the Qualities of hell ; very wicked ; 
infernal; detestable. Hellish hiesLSts',** tifouth. 

HfiLL'|SH-LY, ad. In a hellish manner ; infer- 
nally ; wiclcedly ; detestably. Bp. Barlow, 

IIELL'lSH-NESS, n. Extreme wickedness; ab- 
horred qualities. Beaumont, 

HfiLL'lTE, n. One who frequents a gambling- 
house. [n.] Grant. 

HfiLL'-KITE, n. A kite of infernal breed. Shak, 

H13LL'WARD, ad. Towards hell. Pope, 

t HELL'Y, a. Having the qualities of hell ; infer- 
nal. haunts.’* Mir, for Mag, 

HELM. [A. S. helm,'] An affix signifying de- 
fence ; as, Ead/ifi/w, happy defence. Gibson. 

HELM, n, 1. [A. S., Dut., ^ Ger. helm ; Dan. 
hielm ; Sw. hjelm ; Icel. htalmr,'] A covering 
for the head in war ; a head-piece ; a helmet ; 
a morion. ** With plumed helm,'^ Shak, 

Tl-p bib? <*' •" 2 , crv*"? to rnrsp’^ 

>'* I'l i .It I'l ■ d.'/ If < !, I •" c' I c '■ I* ' r I 'i. Pope, 

2. The part of a coat of arms that bears the 

crest. “ HebnSi crests, mantles.” Camden, 

3. The upper part or covering of something, 

as of a retort. Boyle. 

HfiLM, n, 1. [A. S. helmai Brit, ^ Ger, helm.l The 
instrument or apparatus by which a vessel is 
steered, including the rudder, tiller, wheel, &c. ; 
— sometimes applied especially to the tiller. 
Ships in storms their heltm and anchors lost. Denham, 

2. The station of government; the post of 
command. “ Let those at the helm contrive it 
better.” Swift. 

Down with the helm^ (JVhut.) an order to push the 
helm to leeward, in order to put the sliip about, or to 
lay her to windward. — Ease or bear up the hem^ an 
order to let the ship go more large before the wind. — 
Hdin a-miilships, or rig'ht the helm^ an order to keep the 
helm even with the middle of the ship. — Port the 
helm^ an order to put the helm over the left side of the 
ship. — Starboard the helm, an order to put the helm 
on the right side of the sliip. Mar. Diet. 

t HfiLM, V. a. To guide ; to conduct. “ The busi- 
ness he hath hebned.” Shak, 

HfiLM'A^E, n. Guidance, [r.] H, Laurens, 

HfiLMED (hSl'mfd or hSlmd), a. Furnished with a 
helm or head-piece. Helmed cherubim.” 

IlfiL'MilT, n, [A. S. Ae/m.— See Helm.] ^ 

1. Armor for the head; a helm ; a morion ; a 
head-piece. 

Belmete were anciently formed of various materials, but 
chiefly of skins of beasts, brass and iron. JBrande, 

2. A kind of pigeon. 

3. ^Bot.) An arched concave petal 
or sepal ; the hooded upper lip ' ‘ 
flower. 

h£l'M5T-^ID, a. Wearing a helmet. 

Beau, ^ FI, 

h£l' M1PT-FL6W' JBJR, n. A plant and its flower ; 
the aconite or wolf s-bane. Crabb, 

HSl'M^T-SHAped (-shapt), a, (Bot) Shaped 
like a helmet ; galeate. Ogilvie. 

H^IL-mIn'THA-GOGUE Ch9l-mln'th?i-g3g), n. FGr. 
Ujiiv^f iXfttvBis, a worm, and dyw, to lead.] (Med.) 
Mbdicine to expel worms. Scott, 

HiBL-MlN-THr'A-SiS, n. [Gr, ikpivdidto, to suffer 
from worms ; Ufitvs, ikpivBds, a worm.] (Med.) 
A disease in which worms or their larvae are 
bred under the skin. Hoblyn, 

HEL-MlN'THlC, a, [Gr. Upivs, iXaivSdsjjL worm.] 
jRelating to worms. pungmon. 

H®L-mIn'THIC, n, (Med.) A medicine for ex- 
pelling worms. WrigM, 

HJiglL-MlN^THClD, a. FOr* Uuivs, iXpivOif, a worm, 
and sTSos, form.] Worm-shaped. Maunder. 


)etal \ 

aet. 


HJglL-MfX'THO-LfTE, n, [Gr. eXpivi, iXpiudds, a 
worm, and hbos, a stone.] (Min.) Fossil re- 
mains of worms. Hamilton. 

HfiL-MIX-Tno-LOp'lC, > [Gr. %Zp.vs, iZ- 

H£L-M1N-TH0-L0^ l-CAL, S ptv66s, a worm, and 
Xdyos, a discourse.] Pertaining to helminthol- 
ogy, to worms, or to their history. Maunder, 

HEL-MIN-THoL'O-^IST, n. One who is versed 
in the natural history of worms. Ogilvie, 

HfiL-MlN-THOL'Q-^Y, n. [Gr. tXpivt, IXpivBds, a 
worm, and 7.6yoq, a discourse ; Fr. hehnintholo^ 
gie.) The natural history of worms. Brande, 

hElM'LJISS, fl. Destitute of a helm. Fairfax, 

HfiLM§' M AN, n. One who manages the helm. Todd. 

H^LM'WlND, n, A kind of wind in some of the 
mountainous parts of England. Burn. 

HEL’OT [hSfot, K, Sm. ; hs’lot, Wb. Davis'], n. 
[Grl E?Awrf 5 ,‘the inhabitants of "El? os or Helos, 
a Laconian town conquered by the Spartans, 
who made all the prisoners slaves ; L. helotes.] 
A Spartan slave ; a slave. Bp, Wren, 

h£l'OT-1§M, n. The state or condition of helots; 
slavery ; serfdom ; servitude. Ed. Rev. 

HfiLP, V, a, [Goth, hilpan ; A. S. helpan ; Dut, 
helpen ; Ger. helfen ; Dan. hielpe ; Sw. hjelpa.) 
\i. helped; pp. HELPING, HELPED — formerly 
kolpen, which is now obsolete.] 

1. To assist ; to support ; to aid. 

God helped him against the Philistines. 2 CJiron. xxvl. 7. 

2. To relieve ; to succor ; to serve. 

Help and case them, but by no means bemoan them. Locke. 

3. To cure; to heal. “The true calamus 

helps coughs.” Gerard. 

To help him of Ms blindness. SJiak. 

4. To change for the better ; to remedy. 

Cease to lament for that thou canst not help, Shak. 

5. To prevent ; to binder. 

If they take ofTcnce when we give none, It is a thing we 
cannot help, Sanderson. 

6. To refrain from ; to forbear ; to avoid. 

1 cannot help remarking the resemblance betwixt him 
and our author. Pope. 

To help off, to assist in ridding. ** To help qff their 
time.” Locke. — To kelp out, to relievo from difficul- 
ty. — To help over, to enable to surmount. ~ To help to, 
to supply or fmnisli with. “ The man can help him 
to his oxen again.” DEstrange. — To present at table. 

SyXL. — To help is a more general term than assist, 
A person is helped in labor or in difficulty, and assisted 
m study or in the performance of some woik. Help a 
lahoter, assist a student; assist or aid a combatant; 
relieve a sulferor ; succor those who are in danger ; 
support the weak. — See Aid, Coadjutor. 

HfiLP, V. n. To contribute assistance. 

Discreet followers and servants help much to reputation. 

Bacon. 

To help ovA, to bring a supply. “ Some, wanting 
the talent to write, made it their care that the actors 
should help out where the Muses failed.” Rymer. 

HfiLP. n, [A. S. help I Dut. h%Up ; Frs. help; Ger, 
hfilfe ; Dan. Melp ; Sw. hjelp ; Icel. hialp,] 

#1. Assistance; aid; support; succor. 

Aeto cometh from the Lord.^* Ps. exxi. 2. 

2. He who, or that which, mves help. “ He 
is their help and their shield.^* Ps, cxv. 9. 

3. Remedy. “ No help for it.” Holder, 

4. A hired servant, particularly a female ser- 
vant ; a domestic ; a helper. [Local, U. S.] 

Piokering. 

RfiLP'JJR, n. 1. One who helps; an assistant; 
an auxiliary ; an aider ; coadjutor. Bp, Ta/yhr, 

2. One that supplies with any thing wanted; 
a provider. “ And helper to a husband.” Shah, 

HfiLP'-FfiL-LOw, n. A colleague ; a partner or 
associate. ** An help-fellow of our office.” TJdal. 

H£LP'Ft)L, a, 1. Giving help; aiding; useful. 
“ Helpful swords.” Shak, 

2, wholesome; salutary; beneficial; effica- 
cious. “ Helpful medicines.” Raleigh, 

HfiLP'Fd’L-NfeSS, n. Assistance ; usefulness. 

Acts of charity and helpfulness towards them. WiUdns, 

H!^LPX]^8S, a, 1. Destitute of help ; without 
aid ; wanting assistance. 

How ehall I then your helplets feme defend? Tope, 

2. Wanting power to succor one^s self ; weak. 
T%lou tutelary {Head of hd^lm men. Oowper, 


3. f Admitting no help ; irremediable. Help- 
less harms.” Spenser, 

HELP’L|:SS-LY, ad. In a helpless manner ; with- 
out ability ; without succor. Kyd. 

HELP'L5SS-NESS, n. Want of ability ; want of 
succor in one’s self ; weakness. Warton, 

HELP'MATE, n, [From help and mate; or a cor- 
ruption of help and meet. “ I will make an 
help meet for him.” Gen, ii. 18. — “ The near- 
ness of the phrase, in point of sound, suggesting 
the name by a sort of lucky mistake.” ^Smart,] 
A companion ; a partner ; a consort ; a wife ; a 
helpmeet. 

The LacedemoniauB were obliged to choose their helpmates 
in the dork. SmoUeft. 

HfilLP’MBET, n, [From help and meet.) A part- 
ner ; a consort ; a wife ; a helpmate. Milton, 
She waa Just the helpmeet for Perthes. Ec. Rev, 

“The Minister’s' the title of a memoir of Mr«. 
Lieichild, by her hubband, the Bev. Dr. Liefuhild. 

HEL'T?R-SK:fiL'T5R, ad, [Of uncertain etjTnol- 
ogy. Skinner suggests Dut. heel, wholly, ter, 
to, and sekotteren, to scatter. — “ Helter-skelter 
is halter loose, halter broken. L. effrenate.” 
Brockett, Others suggest L. Me et aliter. — L. 
hilariter et ceUriter, gayly and quickly. 

In a hurry ; without order ; in confusion. Shak, 

fHJlL'LT-o, [L.] A glutton. Brown, 

HELVE, n, [A. S. Ae^.] The handle of an axe 
or a hatchet. Deut. xix. 5, 

HfiLVE, V, a. To fit with a helve. Cotgrave. 

HEL’V?R, n, (Mming.) The handle of a tool; 
helve. Bra'nde. 

HgL-VET'lC, a, (Geogf) Relating to Helvetia, or 
Switzerland. Murray, 

HEL'VJNE, n. [Gr. ^Xiog, the sun ; in allusion to 
its yellow color.] (3Im,) A yellowish, crystal- 
lized mineral, composed of the silicates of man- 
ganese, glucina, and iron. Dana, 

HfiLX'INE, n, [Gr, ^Xkio, U^u>, to trail.] (Bot,) A 
plant having leaves like those of ivy. Crabb, 

t hSm, pron. Them. Spenser, 

HfiM, n, 1. [A. S. Aem.] The edge of a garment 
doubled and sewed. Wiseman, 

2. Border; margin; edge. “The very he^n 

of the sea.” Shak, 

3. [See Hem, v. n.’\ The noise uttered by a 

sudden expiration of the breath. “ His morn- 
ing hemsf^ Addison, 

HEM, V, a, \i. hemmed ; pp. hemming, hemmed.] 

1. To close by a hem or double border sewed 

together, as the edge of cloth. Spenser, 

2. To border ; to edge ; to skirt ; to surround. 

All the skirt about 

WoB hemmed with golden fringe. ^Sjewser. 

To hem tn, about, or around, to enclose ; to environ ; 
to confine. 

So was it hemmed in by woody hills. Sidney, 

The great Jerusalem 

With valiant squadrons t outid about to hem, Fairfax, 

HfiM, V, n, [Dut, hemmen."] To utter hems or a 
stammering noise. Shak, 

At which all the house hemmed and laughed. Hatsell, 

hSm, inteif, [L.] An exclamation of which the ut- 
terance IS a sort of half-voluntary cough. Skak, 

Hem\ Sir, if you please to ^ve me, ac. Congreve, 

HfiM'A-JCHATE, n. [Gr. alfta, hlood, and 
agate.] (Min.) A species of agate of a blood 
color. Ogilvie, 

HfiM-A-DY-NA-MOM'll-T^R, n, [Gr. atua, blood, 
hivayis, power, and a measure.] A con- 

trivance for ascertaining the pressure of the 
blood in the arteries. Wright. 

HE-M.MFr'TBUS, n. [Gx.aTpa, blood, and dv&os, a 
flower.] (Bot.) A genus of ornamental bulbous 
plants ; the blood-flower, Loudon, 

HfiM-AS-TAT^l-C^L, a, [Gr, ajya, blood, and 
arariKds, causing to stand.] Relating to the 
weight of the blood. Wright, 

HfeM'A-THteM. n. [Gr. blood, and Btpya, 
heat.] (Zobl^ A name given by Latreille to an 
animal having warm blood. BrmAs, 

HfiM' A-TI nE, n, [Gr. a^pards, blood.] (Chm,) 
The coloring principle of logwood. Brande, 
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HJSM'.VTItE, w. [Gr, a^ftarinji, blood-like ; aTfia, 
ui(tar6f, blood ; Fr. hefTiatiteJ] {Min.) A variety 
of native oxide of iron, including specular iron 
and red iron ore ; the blood-stone. 

Brown hematite, brown iron ore ; hydrous peroxide 
of iron. — Red hematite, a variety of hematite of a sub- 
meuliic or non-metallic lustre , fibrous red iron ore. 

Dana, 

H:feM-A-TlT'|C, a. Relating to hematite or the 
blood-stone. Cleaveland, 

H?-MiLT'Q-CELE, n. \Qt, aJfta, atftard^, blood, 
and Ki}hji a tumor; Fr. (Med.) 

Hernia from extravasation of blood. Hobl^n, 

H£M-A-T0L'Q-^Y, to. [Gr. aT/ia, aiftards, blood, 
and Xdyos, a discourse ; jFr. hematoloffie.} (Med.) 
The doctrine of the blood. Dunylism, 

HJS-MAT'Q-SINB, to. [Gr. al^a, blood.] 

{Chem.) The red, coloring matter of the blood ; 
— written also heBmaiosine. Brande, 

0J£M-A-TOX'Y-L1NE, to. [Gr. aX^a, ai^xards, blood, 
and sharp.] (Chem.) The coloring prin- 
ciple of logwood ; hematine. Oyilme, 

H:6iM-5-KA-LO'PI-A, to. [Gr. and Spam, 

dipoftai, to see ; oihts, sight ; Fr. henieralopie.j 
(Med. ) A disease in which the eyes can see by 
the light of the sun, but are incapable of seeing 
by artificial light ; night-blindness. Dunylison. 

HfiM-?-]lO-BAP'T|ST, TO. [Gr. bjiioa, day, and 
Pdnrtay to dip.] One of a religious sect among 
the Jews ; so named from their washing them- 
selves daily as a religious rite. Fulke, 

H:fiM-E-RO'BI-AN, TO. [Gr. fiitipct, a day, and iSioq, 
life.] {Ent.) A neuropterous insect ; — so named 
from its ephemeral existence. JBra?ide. 

LIS, TO. [Gr. bptpoKdXXii ; bfxipa, 
a day, and KdXXicrosy most beautiful ; Ka?.ds, 
beautiful.] {Bot,} A genus of ornamental 
plants ; the day-lily. Loudon, 

Rgjlf 7-* A. Greek prefix signifying halj^, equiva- 
lent to deMi and semi ; — an abbreviation of the 
Greek Apneas, bf^creca^ or ^picv, 

to. Half an iamh. BeeJt. 

BMm-FCRA to. (Med*) A pain in one side 
of ttiie head. ~ See HEMioitANY. Brands, 

HfiM^I-ORA-NY, TO. [Gr. half, and spaviov, 

the head.] (Med.) A pain that affects only^ one 
side of the head at a time. Quincy, 

HfiM'l-CY-CLE (-sl-kl), to. [Gr. fifxUvKXos j ^{xtaus, 
half, and ic&k;1os, a circle.] A half-cycle. B.Jonson. 

HfeM-l-DAc'TYLE, a. {BTerp.) Having an oval 
disk at the fiase of the toes, as is the case with 
some species of saurian reptiles- Maunder. 

HfiM-I-Di-A-PfeN'TJp, TO, [Gr, half, and 

Si&jcevrt, a fifth in music.] {Mtts.) A false or an 
imperfect fifth. Moore. 

HJI-MID'T-TONE, to. [Gr. fifuevg, half, and iirovogt 
belonging to two tones.] (Mus.) The interval 
of a major third diminished by half a tone, 
that is, reduced to a minor third. Moore, 

HJp-MtG-'A-JJdOtJs, a. [Gr. !nfnavs, half, and ydpeg, 
a marriage.] (Bot.) Noting grasses which 
have two florets in the spikelet, one neuter and 
the other unisexual. Brmde. 

TO. [Gr. half, and 

a carving.] (Arch*) The half-channel at the 
edge of the triglyph tablet in the Doric entabla- 
ture. Ogime. 

HSM-1-HE'DB.AIj, a, [Or. ^pleteia, half, and SSpa^ 
a seat.] (Min.) Noting a crystal which has only 
half the number of faces required by th^eneral 
law of symmetry. ^ahem. 

H^M^J-NA [hSm'e-ua, Ja, Sm, O, Wr,i fie-ml'ne, > 
Iseverett\ to. [L., from Or. fjpiva, half of a 
standard measure.] 

1. An ancient Roman measure ; the hilf of 
a sextarius ; three quarters of a pint. 

2. {Med.) About ten fluid ounces. Quincy, 

h£m><5PE. to.. [Gt. f^fuerv, half, and ditdg, a 
Toied.] (Mmi.) -An anoiient wind-instrument, 
consisting of a tube with three holes. Crabb. 

BEM’-l-O 'Pf-A) w. [Gr. ^iiKTo, half, and dodto, dipo” 
fiat, to see’.] (Aferf.) Defect of vision manifested 
by seeing only one half of an object. IhmgUson. 


HjBM'I-6P-SY, to. [G. ftiiiev, half, and H^ig, 
view.] (Med.) Hemiopia. A, Since. 

HEM-I-PLv'IC, a, [Gr. niuem, half, and Eng. opi- 
anic.J (Chem.) Noting an acid obtained by the 
oxidizement of the opianic acid. Brande, 

H:£>I-I-PLEG'lC,a. (Mvd.) Relating to hemiplegy, 
or a paralysis of one side of the body. Diinylison, 

Hfi.M'l-PLEg-Y, TO. [Gr. 55ju<ff», half, and vXnyfi, 
a stroke ; L. 'hemiplegia ; Fr. hcmiplegie.'l (Med.) 
A paralysis of one side of the body. Johnson. 

HilM'r-PLEX-Y, TO. [Gr. Same as 

Hemiplegy. Blount, 

HjBm'I-PRIS-MAT'IC, a. [Gr. half, and 

E^xg. prismatic. 1 (A/ito.) Half prismatic. Wright. 

SE~MIP^TE-R4, n.pl. [Gr. 9]fnav, half, and irrepdv, 
a wing.] ‘(Ent.) An order of insects haying the 
wing-covers of a consistence intermediate be- 
tween the elytra of beetles and the ordinary 
membranous wings. Brande, 

By Latreille the terra is restricted to those in- 
sects the wing-coveis of which aie coriaceous at the 
base and niembiauous at the top. Brande, 

HJgl-MlP'T^R- AL, a. Relating to the hemiptera ; 
hcmipterousl Booth. 

HJg;-MlP^T|5R-Ot3'S, a, Henupteral. Owjcto. 

HEM'I-SPHERE (hSm'e-sfer), TO. \Qt. ijpiS(paiptov\ 
half, and o<^a7pa, a sphere; L. hemi- 
spheenum; Fr. hhnisphjerel\ 

1. A half of a globe or sphere ; a half-globe. 

“ The hemisphere of earth,** Milton. 

2. A map or projection of half the terrestrial 

or celestial sphere on a plane. Brande. 

3. Half of the surface of the heavens. 

HEM-J-SPH£r'|C, 7 a. [Fr. hemi^h^ngtie."] 

HEM-l-SPIlfiR'I-OAL, ) Relating to ahemisphere; 
halt-round ; containing half a globe. “ Hemi- 
spheric figure.** Wooaward, Hemispheidcal 
bo(hes.’* Boyle. 

HfeM-l-SPHiiR'l-CQ-CdN'l-CAL, a. In shape be- 
tween a globe and a cone. * Craig. 

HfiM-I-SPHjp-ROlD'AL, a. [Gr. fifiiaitxatpiov, a hem- 
isphere, and eXddi, form.] Approaching to the 
figure of a hemisphere. Crabb. 

HfiM-J-SPHER'yLE, TO- [Gr. ^fiiaeia, half, and Eng. 
spherule.] A half spherule. Bees. 

HfiM'IS-TijCH, or H?!-M1s'T|j 0H [hSm'is-ttk, P, 
Sm. C. PTb, Johnson, Brande; h^-mXs'tik, S. 
W. J. F. Ja. ir.], TO. [Qr. hi^iarixiov ; ijiitevst half, 
and sTt^of, a line ; L. hemistichium ; Fr. hetni- 
etiche.] (Pros.) Half a line in poetry. Dryden, 

HJg-MlS'Tl-jOHAI. (he-mXs*t 9 -kal), a. (Pros.) De- 
noting a division of a line or verse. Warton, 

HfiM'I-TONB, TO. [Gr. half, and rdvos, 

tone.] (Mus.) A semitone. Hamilton. 

HfiM'l-TRI-GL'5'PH, TO. [Gr. half, and Eng. 

tnglyph.] (Arch.) A half triglyph. Craig. 

H?1-MIT'R0-PAL, a. [Gr. half, and rpovt'), a 

turning.]* (Bot.) Applied to an ovule the raphe 
of which terminates about half-way between 
the chalaza and orifice ; hemitropous. Gray. 

HfiM'l-TROPE, a. [Gr. ^ftfwio, half, and rptnr^, a 
turning.] (Min.) Haying two similar parts or 
halves, one being turned half round upon the 
other. Brande, 

H^-MlT'KO-POtts, a. (Bot.) Hemitropal. Gr<ry. 

HJBM'L5oK, to. [A. S. hemleac.] 

1. A poisonous, umbelliferous plant, of pecu- 

liar odor, and possessed of narcotic powers ; Oo- 
mum maevkstum. Farm. Ency. 

2. A large, evemeen foresti-tree ; hemlock 
spruce } the Ahies camdmsis. Farm. Ency, 

TO. A shed, or hovel for cattle.6*mmoTO£fo. 

TO. A shoe or sandal made of raw 
hide% Simmonds. 

HB-MOp'TY-sIs, to, (Med.) Hemorrhage of the 
lungs. — Se? HjwiiopTYSis. HungHson. 

H^M'QR-RHAQ-K (hSm'or^Pfld), to. [Ghr. aipo^ltayta ; 
aXpa. blood, and faiyv^iu, to break or burst forth ; 
Fr. himorragie.] A flux of blood, as from the 
bursting of a vessel which contains it. Bay. 
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hSM-OR-RHA^'IC (hSm-or-iflj^ik], a. Relating to 
hemorrhage. Month. Rev, 

HJBM'QR-RHA-<?Y, to. Hemorrhage. Ray, 

h£M-OR-RHo!d'AL, a. [Fr. hdmorro\dal.] Be- 
longing to the Hemorrhoids. 

HEiVPOR-RHdlD§ (hSm'or-rbidz), to. pi. [Gr. 

Itoihog ; blood, and pita, to flow j L. h<cm- 
orrhois ; Fr. htimorroide,] (Med.) Tubercles 
around the o'* the anus orwithin the 

anus, U"'! L_.\ :'t i'.diMj with a discharge of 
mucus or of Slood ; the piles. DungUson. 

HEMP, TO. [A. S- heenep ; Dut. Tcennip, or hennip ; 
Ger. hanf; Dan. hamp; Sw. hampa; leel. 
hanpr . — ^“Most likely the plant and its Gr. ^ 
L. name (cannabis) W’ere brought over at the 
same time from its native country, the East In- 
dies.** Bosworth.] 

1. A plant, the fibres of which are prepared 

for spinning in the same way as flax, and made 
into strands or yam for ropes, sailcloth, &c. ; 
the Cannabis sativa. Brande. 

2. The dressed fibres of the bark of the Can- 
nabis sativa. Brande. 

HEMP'— Ag*RI-MO-NY, to. a rough, perennial 
plant ; Eupatoj iuni cannahinum. Farm. Ency. 

HEMP'EN (hSm'pn), a. Made of hemp. Spenser. 

HfiMP'— NfiT-TLE, TO. An annual W'ced of several 
varieties ; Galeopsis. Farm. Ency. 

HjEMP — SEED, TO. The seed of hemp. Pennant. 

h£mp'Y, a. Resembling hemp. Howell. 

HEM-STITCH, to. A mode of sewing in which 
the threads of the fabric are drawm and sepa- 
rated. Simmonds. 

HE'MUSE, to. The roe in its third year. Booth. 

H36n, to. [A. S. § Dut. hen ; Frs. hoyn ; Ger. 
henne; D&n.hone; Bsv. hr>na;lt(i\.h€ena.] The 
female of any kind of fowl, but particularly of 
the barn-door fowl. 

O*or tlie trftckicss waste 

The heath hen flutteis. Thomson. 

Dame Part’pt wi? the sovereign of his heart; 

^'or c'Jiiuk iiur fn a was known to disobey. Dryden. 

B&N'BANB, TO. (Bot.) A well-known poisonous, 
fetid weea, growing on rubbish of old houses, 
dunghills, &c., fatal to poultry; Hyoscyamus 
mger. Farm. Ency. 

j HjfeN'BiT, TO. (Bot.) The plant Lamium amplex- 
icaule. Loudon, 

J9^ Great henbit, dead-nettle. — Small henbtt, speed- 
well. 

h£N'— BLIND-NESS, to. A blindness natural to 
hens; night-blindness. Hoblyn. 

HjBnce, ad. [A. S. heona, or heonon. — Chauc&r 
writes it henen, henne, hens, and hence.] 

1. From this place or situation. Remove 

hence to yonder place.** Mutt. xvii. 20. 

2. From this time. ** A year hence.** Locke, 

3. From this cause ; as a consequence. 

Jlencs, perhaps, it is that Solitinon calls the fear of the Lord 

i the beginning of wisdom. Tdlutsoni, 

4. From this source. 

All other fiwes borrowed Aence 

Their light and grace. SmkUnff. 

4 ^ From hmet is a pleonasm for hence ; yet it is 
sanctioned by custom and good use, 

tHfeNOE, v.a. To send off; to despatch to a 
distance. ** His dog he heneed** Sidney, 

HENCEFORTH, or HfeNCB-PdRTH' [hiins'fiSrth, 

S. W. P. J. F. Ja. C. ; bens-fiJrth', 5m. R. Wb,], 
ad. From this time forward. MiUon. 

HfiNCE-FOR'WARI), ad. From this time to fu- 
turity. “ Henceforward as heretofore.** Camdm, 

hSN0E-f5r'W^D§, ad. Same as Hbnobpob- 
WARD — See Baokwabd. Chestcrjkld. 

fHfiNCHFW, TO. [A* S. hine^ a servant.] A 
kind of page ; an attendant. B. Jomon. 

t HfiNCH'MAN, TO, A page ; an attendant. Chamer. 

HfiN'-C66p, TO, A cage in which poultry are 
kept. ** Hen-coops and parrot-cages. * Jkmpier. 

t h£kd, to. a, [A. S. hentan, to take ; loel. iisro- 
dan, to lay hold of.] [*, rent ; rbndino^ 
KENT*] To seise ; to lay hold on. Fairfax. $hah. 
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tHlEI^D, a, [A* S. hean^ humble.] Gentle; 
mild. Chauc&r^ 

H^N-DEC'A-GON, 71. [Gr. eleven, and 

ywwa, an angle.] (Geom,) A figure of eleven 
sides and eleven angles. Chambers, 

H5N-d£c-A-SVL-lAb'IC, ». {Pros,) A verse of 
eleven syllables. Brande, 

H^:X-DfiC-A-StL'LA-BLE, TO. [Gr. hh^Kaama^or, 
eleven, and* <rOX?,aj3os, a s;^llable ; L. hen- 
decas^llabus,) (Pros,) A metrical line consist- 
ing of eleven syllables. Wat'ton, 

H^N-DI^A-DlfS, TO. [Gr. iv Sia Svottf, one by two.] 
(Ehei.y A figure consisting in the expression of 
an idea by two nouns, connected by the con- 
junction andf instead of a noun and a limiting 
adjective or genitive. Andrews, 

HEN'—DRf-VjglR, TO. A kind of hawk. TVd/ton, 

fH:^ND'Yt{z, Gentle. — See Hend. Chaucer, 

H^N'-HARM, TO. Hen-harrier. Ainsworth, 

HfiN'— nAR-Rr-j^R, TO. {Ornith^ A species of 
falcon or kite ; Circus cyaneus, TarreU, 

HfiN'— hAr-ROW-J^R, to. Hen-harrier. Ainsworth, 

h£n'-H E art -5 D, Dastardly ; cowardly. “ More 
hen-hearted than bodily hurt,*’ 'HoUand, 

HfiN'— HOUSE, TO. A place for sheltering poultry ; 
a hennery ; a hen-coop. Toad, 

HfiN'— n, A meddling, officious person ; 
a cotquean.’ [Colloquial and low.] Halliwell, 

hSn^mOULD, 71. A kind of black, spongy soil. Ash. 

HEN^NA, to. [Ar.] A plant whose leaves are 
used *by oiiental women to stain their nails 
pink ; Lawsonia inermis. Th. Campbell, 

h£n'N 5 -RY, to. An enclosure for hens. Gardner, 

HfiN'-PfiCKED (-pSkt), a. Governed by a wife. “ A 
step dame . . . rules my hen-peeked Dryden, 

H 5 N-RI''CIAN (hen-rish^an), to. {Eccl. Hist,) A 
follower of the monk Henry, a reformer of the 
twelfth century. Brande, 

HfiN'^R 66 sT, TO. The place where poultry roost. 
The robbing of a hen-roosV* U Estrange, 

ttfiN'SAY, TO. {Ich.) A species of fish caught on 
the welsh coast. Ogiloie, 

HjSN’§'-FEET, TO. (Bo^.) A plant of the genus 
Fumaria ; hedge-fumitory. Johnson, 

t HENT, V, a, [A. S. hentan,) To lay hold of; 
to seize ; to hend. — See Hend. Ehak* 

t IlfiNT, n. Hold j seizure. “ Horrid hent.^* Shah, 

HltNT'jNG, TO. The furrow between the ridges 
that is formed in ploughing. CrM, 

HfiP, TO. [A. S. heap.l The fruit of the wild brier 
or dogrose ; — commonly written hip. Bacon, 

BE’PAHi TO. [L., from Gr. ^irap, the liver.] {Med,) 
The old name for Hepar sulphuris, or liver of 
sulphur. Dunglison, 

HE 'PAR sWPHX^-RJSy TO. {Med,) Liver of sul- 
phur ; a combination of sulphur and potassium, 
or sulphur and potassa. JJunglison, 

HMP-A-TjL'cr-Ai TO. [Gr. the liver, and 
pain.] {Med,) A painful affection of the 
liver ; neuralgia of the liver. Dunglison, 

HMP“A'’TEL-Cd'SIS, TO. [Gr. the 

liver, and UKtaaif, ulceration.] {Med,) Ulcera- 
tion of the liver, Craig, 

B&P-A- TFM-PHRAx 'IS, TO. [Gr, JJvap, boards, the 
liver, and a stoppage.] (Med,) Ob- 
struction of the liver. DungUson. 

H 5 -PAT' 10 , i [Gr. the liver; 

H 5 “PAT^I-CAL, ) L. hepcstious ; Fr. hepaiique,) 
X. {med^ Belonging or relating to the liver. 
Hepatic gall.” ^ Arbuthnot, 

2 . Of a liver-hrown color from containing 
sulphur ; as, ** Hepatic cinnabar (sulphuret of 
mercury)”; H^atio pyrites (sulpnuret ol 
iron).” 

HE^pJfT'l-CAtn,; pi. hepatioas. 1 . {Bot) A 
genus of plants ; liverwort. Farm, "Brny, 
2. {Med,) A name formerly given to medi- 
cines which were believed to be efficacious in 
outing diseases of the liver. Dunglison, 


HEP' A-TITE, to. [Gr. ^ap, jrTarSs, the liver ; ^ L. 
hepatitis^ an imknown precious stone.] {Min,) 
A mineral of a brown color ; fetid sulphate of 
barytes. Dana, 

HEP-4-Tl'TIS, n, [Low L. ; Gr. fjunrirtSf belong- 
ing to the liver.] {Med.) Inflammation of the 
liver. Dwig'ison. 

HEP-A-TJ-ZA'TIQN, to. {Med,) Conversion into 
a li'ver-like substance ; — applied to the change 
■which takes place in the lungs when gorged 
with plastic matter and no longer per\'ious to 
the air. DungUson, 


^H5P-TAN'DRI-AX, o. Heptandrous. Smart, 

H5P-TAn'DROUS, a. {Bot,) Having seven sta- 
mens; heptandiian. P. Cyc, 

H5P-TAX'Gr-LAR, a. [Gr. iirrh, seven, and 
dyKv?7!, anything bent; h.angulus^ an angle-] 
Having seven angles. Hilt, 

HEP-TA-PET'A-LOOs, a, [Gr. ivrrf, seven, and 
srtVaAov, a leaf.] {Bot.) Having seven petals in 
the corolla. Wright, 

H5P-TAPH'0-NY, n. The union of seven sounds. 

Blount, 


HEP'A-TIZE, V. a. [Gr. jjrar/^o), to be like the 
liver, to be liver-colored.] 

1 . To gorge with blood, or plastic matter, as 

the lungs. Dunglison. 

2. To impregnate with sulphuretted hydrogen 

gas. * Smart, 

H5-PAT'0-CELE, to. [Gr. ^ 7 rar( 5 j, the liver, 
and a tumor.] {Med.) A hernia of the 
liver. Dungliso7i. 

H^-PlT-O-CtS'TIC, a. [Gr. hrardt, the liv- 
er, and KiiartSf a bladder.] {Med.) Pertaining 
alike to the liver and the gall-bladder. Craig, 

H5-PAT-0-GAS'TRTC, to. [Gr. the 

liver, and yaarfip^ the belly.] {Anat.) A name 
given to the smaller omentum which passes 
from the liver to the stomach. Dunglison, 

H£P-A-Tf)G'RA-PHY, to. [Gr. the 

liver, and ypfl'^a>,‘to describe.] {Med.) A de- 
scription of the liver. Dunglison. 

H5-PAT-0-LI-Tnf'A-SlS, 7 ?. [Gr.^-ap, hoards, the 
liver, and hOinci^, the di’-t‘a*'e of the stone; 

a stone.] {Med.) The morbid state re- 
sulting from the formation of stone-like secre- 
tions in the liver. Craig, 

HEP-A-TdL'Q-gY, TO. [Gr. %Ttao, ffTtards, the liver, 
and Xdyos, a discourse.] {Med.) A treatise on 
the liver. Dunglison, 

HfiP-A-TOS'CQ-Py, to. [Gr. ^irardg, the liv- 

er, and cKOTTfOf to view.] Divination by the in- 
spection of the liver. Smart. 

HfiP-TA-OAP'sy-LAR, a. [Gr. fffrd, seven, and 
L. cctpsula, a cavity*] Having seven cavities. 

HfiP'TA CHORD, TO. [Gr. iTtrdxopboi ; irtrdj seven, 
and vop5//, a string ; Fr. heptacorde.) 

1. A system of seven sounds , — the interval of 
a seventh : — a lyre having seven strings. 

2. A poetical composition played or sung in 

seven different notes or tones. Jolmsofi, 

HEP'TA-g5N, to. [Gr. iTird, seven, and ywvta, an 
angle; Fr, heptagofie.) {Geom.) A fi^rc with 
seven sides and seven angles. Chambers, 

HEP'TA-GL 6 T, to. [Gr, i 7 rr< 5 , seven, and yXwrra, 
or ylueea, the tongue.] A book written or 
printed in seven languages. Wright, 

H5P-TAg'Q-NAL, a, {Geom.) Having seven an- 
gles or seven' sides, — See Heptagon. Seldon. 

HflP-TA-^'fN'J-A, TO. [Gr. fvr<5, seven, and yuv>5, 
a woman.] (Bot.) An order of plants which 
have seven pistils. Limxeeus, 

h£p-TA-<511?’N'1-AN, a, Heptagynous. Smart. 

H^P-tA^'Y-NOUs, a, {Bot.) Having seven pis- 
tils or styles. Gray. 

Hfip-TA-HB'DRQN, TO. ; pi- HEPTAHEDRA. [Gr. 
irrdf seven, and a seat.] {Geom.) A solid 
figure having seven sides. Crabb. 

HfiP-TA-HfiX-A-HE'DRAL, a, [Gr, iTrrd, seven, 
U, six, and a seat.] Presenting seven 
ranges of faces, one above another, eacn range 
consisting of six faces. Wright, 

H 5 P-tAm' 5 -REDE, to, seven, and 

fxiplit fA£p(dQS 9 a part.] That which divides into 
seven parts. A. Smith, 

H 5 F-tAM' 5 -K^N, to. [Or. seven, and hpdpa^ 
a day.] A book or treatise of the transactions 
of seven days. Crdbh, 

H^P’-TAm'^-ROUs, a- [Gr. herdf seven, neptg^ a 
part-] {Bot.) Having its parts in sevens. Gray. 

H 5 P-tAn'DR|-A, to. [Gt. iirrd, seven, and &vtip^ 
dudpds, a man,] (Bot.) A class of plants which 
have seven stamens. LinneBUS, 


HEP-TA-PHlTL'LOUS, 07* HgP-TAPH'YL-LOUS 
(131),’ a. [Gr. in-rd, seven, and <pbV,ov, a leaf-] 
{Bot.) Having seven leaves. Sfyiart. 

HEP'TARjCH, to. [Gr. fTird, seven, and dpx^Sf a* 
leader.] One of the rulers of a heptarchy. Good, 

HBP-TARjGH'IO, a, [Fr. h^tarchigue.J Relating 
to a heptarchy. Warfon, 

HEP'TAR-jCHIsT, to. a ruler of a division of a 
heptaichy ; a heptarch. Warton, 

HfiP'TAR-CHY, TO. [Gr. iTrrd, seven, and iipx^» 
rule ; Fr. hepta?'chie.] A government conduct- 
ed by seven persons or sovereigns ; a seven-fold 
government. “ The Saxon heptarchy,^* Camden. 

HEP-TA-SPER'JVroyS, a. [Gr. Irtrd, seven, and 
vTrfp^a, a seed.] {Bot^ Having a pericarp con- 
taining seven seeds, Wright. 

HEP'TA-TEUCH (h5p't?i-tuk), to. [Gr. iTrrd, seven, 
and redxos) a book.] A term applied to the first 
seven books of the Old Testament. Todd. 

HEP'TREE, TO. {Bot.) The wild brier; dogrose; 
Hosa canina. Lee. 

HER, pron. [A. S. hiora^ heora^ or hira^ of them. 
By the early English writers it was WTitten hire^ 
and hir^ as well as her, and used plurally for 
their. ** They have received her meed.” %Iatt, 
vi. 5, WichU^'e^s Trans. — See It.] 

1 . The objective case of the personal pronoun 

she. “ Fear attends her not.” Shak, 

With thousand stars attending on her train. 

With her they rfso, with her they set agidn. Comity. 

2. Belonging to a female:— the possessive 
form of she when the name of the thing pos- 
sessed follows; as, “ Hct* book.” 

j 0 C^ It takes the form when not followed by the 
thing possessed j as, “ The book is Acre.” — See Mine, 

H5-RAC'L5-QN-ITE, to. {Eccl. Hist.) A follower 
of Heracleon ; one of a sect of Christians who 
refined upon the Gnostic divinity. Buck. 

HE-rAc 'LE- t^Mj TO. {Bot.) A genus of plants ; 
cow-parsiiip, JP. Cyc. 

HfiR'ALD, 71. [Dut. heraut; Ger. kerold; Sw. 
hwrold : — It. araldo ; Sp. heraldo ; Nor. Fr. ha- 
rauld, or herald ; Fr. herauM^ 

1 , An officer in the middle ages whose duty 

it was to carry messages between princes, and 
to proclaim war and peace. Bern&i's. 

2. A precursor ; a forerunner ; a harbinger. 

It was the lark, the herald of the mom. Studs, 

3. One who proclaims ; a proclaimer ; a pub- 
lisher ; a crier. 

Alter my death I wish no other herald. 

No other speaher of my living action^ 

But such axi lioncet chronicler as Gzinltk. Shak. 

4, An officer who registers genealogies, ad- 

justs ensigns armorial, and regulates all matters 
of ceremony at coronations, installations, and 
the like. fi?7TOa7"^'- 

HJSR'ALD, V, a. p. HERALBEE ; pp. HERALBING, 
HERALDED.] To introduce, as by a herald- ShaJs, 

H5-rAl'D10, ) h^aldigue.l Relat- 

H5-RAL'D|-0AL, > ing to heraldry or blazonry. 
“ The heraldic meaning.” Warton, 

Heraldic erect, a device worn exect upon the helmet. 

FairhoU, 

H5-RAl'DI-0AL-LY, ad. In the manner of her- 
aldry. * " Qu. BeVm 

hSr' ALD-RY, to. The art or the office of a herald ; 
— applied *to the registry of genealogies, or to 
blazonry, or the science of conventional distinc- 
tions impressed on shields, banners, and .other 
military accoutrements ; blazonry. 

Noble blood, that ran 

Zn ancient vein*, ere bemax. Hrydm. 
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HER'AIiD-SHiP, n. The office of a herald. Selden, 

HERB (e’rb) [erb, TK P. F, Ja. JK. Wh. "Saves ; 
hferb, iS. J. jQ- K. Snu JVrJ], n. [L. ^rda ; It. 
erda; Sp. yerhai^ Fr. herhe^l A plant with a 
soft or succulent stalk that dies to the root 
every year ; a plant which does not possess a 
woody stem. Henslcio. 

Annual herb^ an herb that dowers in the drst >ear, 
and dies, root and all, after ripening its seed, as mus- 
tard, buckw'heat, ic.c. Bicimial herb, an herb that 
grows the first season without blossoming, survives 
the winter, tiowers after that, and dies, root and all, 
when It has ripened its seed, as tlie turnip, carrot, beet, 
and cabbage. — Perennial herb, an herb that lives and 
blossoms year after year, but dies down to the ground, 
or near it, annually. Graif. 

Syn,— See Vegetable. 


H^R-BA'CBOl'S (-shus), a. 1. Belonging to herbs ; 
partaking of the nature of herbs ; having green 
and cellular stalks ; being annual as to stem, 
and perennial as to root. Sir T. Browne* 

2. Feeding on herbs ; herbivorous. DerJiam, 


II HERB'AG-E (erb'^j or her'baj) [dr'baj, W* P. F* 
Ja. C. \ heVbaij, 5. J. E* K* Sni. Wb."], n. FPr.] 

1. Herbs, collectively ; grass pasture. Thin 

herbage in the plains.” JOryden. 

2. {^Law.) The liberty and the right of pasture 

in another’s grounds. Burrill. 


II HERB'Ag^EB (-^jd), a* Covered with herbage or 
grass* * Thomson* 

II HERB'Ah fhdr'b^l) [her'bjl, S. W* J. E. F* Ja. 
K* Sm* Wo * ; dr'b?!, P.], n. 

1. A book in which herbs or plants are classified 
and described; an herbarium; a herbary. Bacon* 

2. A collection of dry herbs. S^nart* 


II HERB^AL, a* Pertaining to herbs. 

TIxe he)'bal savor gave hia sense delight. Quarlea* 


II HERB'AL-I^M, n* The knowledge of herbs. Scott* 

II HERB'AL-tST, n* One skilled in herbs; a bot- 
anist ; an herbarian. Burton* 


lltH^RB'AR, Herb ; plant. Spenser, 

li n^R-BA'Rl-.\N, «. A herbalist. JSolinshed* 

(I HISRB^A-rIsT, n. 111. herbarzus.J A herbalist, 
** A curious herharist has a plant.’* [n.] Ray* 

HSR-BA'RI-ttM, n.\ pi. L. h^r-bPrj-^; Eng. 
her-ba'ri-Om.^. [L.T 

1. A collection of dried specimens of plants ; 

hortus-siccus, Henslow. 

2. A place set apart for the cultivation of 

herbs. Hamilton, 


li Hi&RB’A-RiZE, V. n. [Fr, hei'boriser*'] To 
search ^for plants ; to herborize. Soame. 

II HERB'A-RIZ-JJJ^G, n. The act of gathering herbs. 

II HERB’A-EY, n* A garden of herbs ; an herba- 
rium. * * Warton* 

11 HfiRB'-Bi^N-N 5T, n* (Bot) A plant ; the com- 
mon avens. Booth. 

II HERB-«HRIS'T9-PH^;R(erb-krIs'to-f9r), n.{Bot.) 
A plant; the baneberry ; Act<sa spicata* Ash* 

II HERB'E-Lj&T, n* A small herb. S/iak. 

IlfHERB^pR, w. 1. A herbary. Todd. 

2. An arbor. “A pleasant herber,** Chaucer* 

II H^R-BteS’CBNT, a. [I/, herbesems*^ Gro-vving 
into herbs. Johnson. 


II HfeR-BI-CAR-NiV'Q-ROf^S, a* Subsisting both 
on vegetable and animal food. Matmder, 

lltHSR'BjD, a* [li. herhidus.l Covered with 
herbs. Bail&y* 

// HJpR-Bl F'^JIR-Otls, a* [Xi. fierbOy an herb, and 
ferOi to bear.] Producing herbs, Blomt. 


II HERB'IST, n. A herbalist. Sherwood* 

II HJilia.Blv'9-Ri^, n.pl [L. herba, an herb, and 
vorot to devour.] Animals that feed upon grass 
or herbage, Bnc&ndH 


II H|;R-BlV^9-EOt3^S, a* Feeding on plants or 
herbage. , ® Raley* 


11 a* Haying no herbs ; bare. Warton* 

HfiEB'E^t, «. A little.herb. 


The flowers. 

And the fireah. Aerileta* on the opposite brink. 


Cary. 


f- B^R'BOR, n. See Harbor. Wichliffe* 


II HERB'Q-eIST, n. A herbalist, Ray* 

; j| HER-BQ-RJ-ZA'TION, n* [Fr. herhorisation^ 

1. The act of herborizing or searching for 
plants. 

2. The appearance of plants in fossils. Maty* 
II HkR'BO-RlZE, V* n* To search for plants. Smart* 

II HER'BO-RIZE, v. a. To figure or form, as rep- 
resentations of plants on minerals. Smart* 

t HER'BOR-LESa, a. Harborless. Bible, 1551. 

t HER'BOR-OUGH, n* [Ger. herberg*"] A place 
of temporary residence ; a harbor. B* Jonson. 

11 h£r-b6SE',? herhostts.l Abounding with 

II HERB^oys, > herbs ; full of herbs. Bailey* 

II HERB-PAR’IS Cerb-par’js), w. {Bot.) A plant of 
the genus Paris ; the truelove ; the oneberry.^sA. 

II HERB-r6b'ERT, n. (Bot.) A species of gera- 
nium ; the Geranium Robertianum, Wood. 

II HERB'-SH6p, ou a shop in which herbs are 
kept for sale. Simmonds* 

II HERB-TRtJE’L6VE (erb-trfi'luv), M. {Bot.) A 
plant of the genus Pans , the herb-paris. Ash* 

II t HERB'y-LfiNT, a. [L. hey'hitla, a little herb.] 
Containing herbs. Bailey* 

II HERB'-WOM-AN (-w<im-?in), n. A woman who 
sells herbs. Arhuthnot. 

IjHERB'Y (er'b?), a. 1. Having the nature of 
herbs.' ‘‘ Any AerSy substance.” Bacon. 

2. Full of herbs. S?ierwood. 

HER-cy-LA'NJgl-AN, a. Relating to Herculane- 
um, an ancient ‘city in Italy. Cotoper* 

H5R-OU^L5-AN (124) [hei-ku’le-an, P. F. K* Sm. 
C.Ash, To'dd, Rees, Wr.', hev-ku-lS'an, Jh.], a. 

1. Plaving the strength of Heicules; powei- 

fuL “ Herculean Samson.” Milton. 

2. Requiring extraordinary strength ; great ; 
difficult. “ Herculean labors.” B. Jonson* 

3. Befitting Hercules j large. Dmmmond. 

HliR'OlT-LES, n* [L., from Gr. 'Hp«ae^ff.] 

1. The most famous hero of anti- 
quity, remarkable for his great strength, and 
celebrated for his twelve labors. 

2. {Astron.) A northern constellation. Hind. 

H5R-C'?^N'1-AN, a* [L. Hercynia* an epithet ap- 
plied to tliis forest by Caesar. j {Geog.) De- 
noting an extensive forest in Germany, now 
called the Thuringian forest. Ency. 

HERD, n, 1. [M. Goth, hairda ; Ger. heerde, or 
herde \ Dan. hiotd\ Sw. hjord ; Icel. hiord*} A 
number of beasts feeding together, particularly 
of the bovine kind. Addison. 

2. A company of men, generally in contempt 
or detestation. “ Herd of Catilines.’* Ih^yden* 

3. t [A. S. hyrde, a keeper, a guardian.] A 
keeper of cattle; — a sense still retained in 
composition ; as, shepAeref, goatherd* 

Nor "was thc*if herd^ nor wi.-> »l>c— c slu'p'h.crirs swain. 

But hor (lui hoptvr . 

Byn . — Herd is a term applied to large cattle or 
beasts of the field, as oxen, cows, bullocks, cattle 
comprises all beasts of pabture and domestic (piadrii- 
peds. A herd of cattle or beasts in the pasture; a 
drove on the way to market ; s.Jlock of sheep. 

h£rd, V. n. [i* herded ; pp* herding, herded.] 

1, To unite or a.ssociate as beasts. 

It ia the nature of indigence ... to endear men to one 
another, and make them herd together. JS’otris. 

2, To become one of a number. ITl herd 

among his friends.” Addison. 

3, To take care of cattle. [Scotch.] Ogilvie* 

H£RD, 1 ?. a* To throw or put into a herd. ** The 
rest ... are herded with the vulgar.” B. Jonson. 

HliRD'^R, n* One who takes care of cattle; a 
herdsman. Month* Rev. 

H^R^DjgjR-lTB, n* A mineral found in 

the tin mines of Saxony, being probably an an- 
hydrous’ phosphate of alumink end lime with 
fluorine; — so named in honor of Baron 
Herder* ; 

t Hi^RD’jpSB, n* A shepherdess. Chemcer* 

t HfiRD'GRddM, n* A keeper of herds. Spenser. 
t HfiRD^MAN, n. A herdsman, Milton. 


HERDS, n. The. refiise of flax ; — called also 
karh* Simmonds* 

HERDS'— GRAss, n* A valuable kind of grass ; — 
called cats~tail and timothy-grass* Farm* Ency* 

HERDS'MAN, n . ; pi. herd^^men. 1. t An oum- 
er of herds. A herdsman r\(^P Sidney. 

2. One employed in tending herds. Milton* 

HERE, ad* [M. Goth. her\ A. S. Aer; Ger./wer; 
Dan. heT\ Sw. 7^ar; Icel. A^V.] 

1. In this place ; as, He lives here.*' Milton* 

2. In the present state, “ Happy here, and 

more happy hereafter.” Bacon, 

3. A kind of exclamation, as in drinking a 

health. “ Here's to the king.” Prior. 

is also much used in the sense of to thi's 
•place, instead of hither] and this use may be regarded 
as in a measure sanctioned by common usage, ^^‘llere 
to return.” Ooldsnuth. — It has, heretofore, been much 
used as a sort of pronominal adeerb, prefixed to a prep- 
osition ; as, Ac?*cby, Acmn, &c. ; and it btill coiitiii' 
ues to be more or less so used, though most of these 
forms have now become somewhat antiquated. 

Here and there, in one place and another ; irregular. 
— JVeither heie nor there, neither in one place nor an- 
other ; nowhere : — not to the purpose. 

HERE^A-BOUT, ad. About this place. Shak. 

HERE'A-BOUTS, ad* Hereabout. Addison. 

HERE-Af'TJPR, ad* 1. In time to come ; in some 
future time. “ More of this Aerf»£^jfey.” Shak* 

2. In a future state. Happy here, and more 
happy hereafter Bacon* 

IIERB-Af'T^IR, n* A future state. 

*TiB Heaven itself that points out an hereafter. Addison* 

HERE-Ap'T^IR, a* Future ; that is to come. 
” Hereafter ages.** Shak, 

t HERE-AT', ad. At this. “ The tribune offended 
hei'cat*'' Hooker, 

HESRE-BY', ad* By this. ** Hereby know.we that 
we are in him.” 1 John ii. 5. 

HE-RfeD-1-TA-BlL'J-TY, n* The quality of being 
hercditable. * Sir E* Brydyvs. 

HJp-RED'l-TA-BLE, a. [L. heredifas, inheiitancc; 
heres, }m*edis, an heir.] That may be iiiheiit- 
cdj inheritable. Monarchy Acmfi^a5/’e.*’LocAe. 

H^R-^l-DlT'A-MifiNT [liSr-^-dlt'^t-mSnt, W. P* J, 
F. S7n* R. ; li^-rSd'^-t^i-miiiit, S. E, K . ; hs-rp- 
dlt'fi-miSnt, Wr*}f n. [D. heredium, an heredi- 
tary estate ; Low L. hereditainaition.!^ (Law.) 
That which may be inherited ; every thing which 
passes to an heir by hereditary right. Burrill. 

Corporeal hereditaments, hereditaments that are of 
a material and tangible nature, or which may bo per- 
ceived by the senses, as lands, Iiousos, fitriiituro, &;c. 
—.Incorporeal hereditaments, lierod itaiiunits that are 
not the object of the senses, as rights ol way, olliccs, 
franchisos, animitich, and rents. Burrill* 

Dr. Johnson and Mr. Barclay place the accent 
on the first syllable of this woid , t>r. Ash, Mr. Slier, 
idan, Mr. Scott, and Entick, on tho hCcunU [-rfid'-J ; 
and Dr. Konrick, W. Johnston, Mr. Berry, and Bailey, 
on the third. The last accentuation is not only most 
agreeable to tho best usage, and the most gniteful to 
the ear, but seems to accord bettor with tho secondary 
accent of the latter Latin hereditamenta*^^ H alher* 

H5-r6d'1-TA-RI-LY, ad* By inheritance, Selden* 

H^i-RED'I-TA-RY, a* [L, hereditarim ; It. eredh- 
tario ; Sp. hereditario ; Fr. hereditaire^ 

1, That has descended or may descend from 
an ancestor to an heir. MiUon, 

2* That may be transmitted from parent to 
child ; as, ** An hereditary disease/* 

Syn. — See Paternal, 

HERE-In', ad* In this. “ Herein is our love 
made perfect.” 1 John iv. 17. 

HEEE-lN'Td, or HBRE-1N-T6' [h«r*|n-td, W* J , ; 
h5r-in-t&', P * ; h«r-ln'te, $* Sm* R* Wb * ; hSr'jn- 
t6', K.}, ad. Into this. Hooker* 

tHfiR'5-MITE, n. [Gi;. iptjiiltm*, solitary.] 

A hermit. — See Brbiutb. Bp* Halt 

HftR-JBi-MiT'l-OjJiL* a. Solitary ; hennitioah Pops, 

HiRE-6F' (hftr-»f or h«r-lSvO [hBr-Sf. W* P. J. P. 
Ja* Sm* Jb. ; h«r-lSv', S, JK.], ad. From this ; of 
this ; on account of this. 

Pereef eomoi U that Pxince Hany li valltnL iSAoE 

HfiEE-6N', ad* On this. **If we should insist 
hereonJ* Sir T. Browne. 
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t HjERE-5xyT ad» Out of this place. Spenser, 

|j He-RE'Si-AR€H [he>i€'zlic-Irk, IV.P, F,', lie-re'- 
s><Lrk, i). jB. ; lie-rG'se-Aik, K. TTr. ; hSr'e-se-Jlik, 
n, [Or. rt 7 )fcr£j, a taking, and dr)^\;d^, a 
chief ; Fr. herestarque,] A leader among heretics ; 
a chief heretic. — See Heresy. StiUingJieet. 

Ilf H5-RE'§I-AR-£jnV, n. A principal heresy. 

The book itself (.the Alcoian] consists of AcresiarcAies 
against our blessed bav lour. Sir T, Herbert. 

HER-^:-SI>6G'RA-PH?R, n, [Gr. a taking, 

and ypd^w, to write.] One who writes on here- 
sies. Wright, 

HER-?-SI-6g'RA-PHY, n, A treatise on heresy. 

HER’?-Sy, n. [Gr. aipeffrj, a taking, choice ; aip^w, 
to take*; lu.hceresis-, lt.eresia\ Sp. ; Fr. 

. heresie.‘\ 

1. A religious opinion or system not deemed 
orthodox, or not in accordance with that of the 
Catholic or the established church ; heterodoxy ; 
a fundamental error in religion : — sect. 

nro''kTrn”<’ ^heresifl, which properly imports 

I'.p ‘ >1) PI ' w'n'i cn’«n»o«^v fini- 

r »M ■■ ■»' H< :■ I - !■ .' I -I i! o ■ n, » • 1 

r.i‘ .1 ii.i.i • M ' ■ .111 ' ■ ’ . ■ 

1 , 1 . . .'I •, 1 . II IV' (I : • • I ’ i" *1 \i. 1 

M'l* ..1 ir o r 'p J, jl ’• ■» * i ’u-' ' p * 

sect." Hi . Cuinjiut.lii. 

V~r ri«*+er of language, has 

M I' I . "i" .11 I.','” '1 iaith, and -f 'i>*m 

r.» 1, *fi -■ Jjy'Kr. 

\ *> ^i’;' ..'O worship T the God 

of my fathers ' Acte xxiv. 14. 

Th-ii, *a p to ’t*TOal''d -o’*'-*'-' which 

:’n !•’ -r Cl . 1 ,1 i.‘ .. i*- -. -J / ]'• hately, 

2. A private or peculiar tenet, as on political 

matters. Smart, 

3. (Lato.) An orfFence against religion. 

A second offence la that of hei which consists not in a 
total denial of Christianity, but of some of its essential doc- 
tiines, publicly and obstinately avowed. JBlacLstone, 

Syn.— See Heterodoxy. 

HfiR'Jgl-TiO, n, [Gr. a'lpniK/is^ heretical ; It. ere~ 
tico; Sp. herettco; Fr. heretique,] One who 
adopts and propagates heretical opinions ; one 
given to heresy; a sectary. “No heretic or 

schismatic.** JBacoti, 

Syn. — A heretic is a maintainer of heresy; a 

schtsmaMCi a promoter of scliism ; a sectarian, sectary, 
or sectarist, a member of a sect j a dissenter, one who 
dissents from an established religion or cUuich; a 
noncortformi^U one who does not conform to an estab- 
lished religion or cliurch. Some of these ecclesiasti- 
cal terms are differently used by different persona, 
and in different countries. Roman Catholics apply 
the term heretic to all Protestants. The terms dis- 
senter sni nonconformist aro applicable to a part of 
the inhabitants of Groat Britain, where there is an 
established form of religion ; but they are not appli- 
cable to any in this country. These several terms 
are often used as terms of reproach, in a greater or 
less degree; but schismatic and heretic are terms of 
greater reproach than the others. 

H?:-R16t'I-OAL, a. Relating to, or containing, 
heresy ; heterodox ; schismatical ; sectarian. 
“ That heretical opinion.** Warhurton, 

No opinion can be heretical but that which la not true. 

' Fr<g. Sedffwicl. 

H^I-RfeT'j-Cj^L-LY, ad. In an heretical manner. 

H?:-RfiT'l-CATE, V, a. To condemn or reject as 
heretical, [ii,] Bp. Xiall, 

HJP-RfiT'I-ClDE, n, [Gr. a^psrtKds, heretical, and 
L. cofdo, to kill.] Act of killing a heretic. Mather, 

HERE-t 6', CSC?. To this ; hereunto. Bible, 1551, 

tHfeR'?l-T5£fH, I [^A. S. heretoga; here, an 
t HfeR'^J-TOG, J army, and teoche, a leader.] A 
general ; a leader of an army. Blackstone. 

HERE-TQ-PORE', ad. Before this time ; former- 
ly. “ Heretofore you will find.** Svnft, 

t h£r'®-TRIs, n, A female who inherits. Hall, 
HiRE-yN-T6', ad. To this. Hooker, 

HERE-VP»5n*, ad. Upon this ; hereon. Tatter, 
HBRE'wIth, ad, "With this. Spemer, 

H6R'T-QT, n. [A. S. heregeat, what was given to 
the lord of the manor to prepare for war; here, 
an army, and geotan, to pour out, to give ; Low 
L. heriotum,’\ {Bng, Law,) A fine paid to the 
lord at the death Of a landholder* Howell. 

a. Subject to the payment of 
a henot. * Bum. 


HER'I-OT- OCS'TQM, n. {Eng. Law.) A fine due 
to the lord of a manor. Blackstone. 

HER 'J-QT-SER* VICE, n. {Eng, Late.) A pay- 
ment to a lord of a manor. Blackstone. 

H?-RIS'sgx, n. [Fr., a hedgehog-, heHsser, to 
bristle.] {Fort.) A beam armed -with iron 

spikes, and used as a barrier to block up a pas- 
sage, Brandt. 

HER'I-TA-BLE, a, [L. heres, an heir; Old Fr. 
heritable.) 

1. That can inherit. “ By the canon law this 

son shall be heritable,'* Hale. 

2. That may be inherited ; inheritable. 

Lyttleton. 

3. {Scotch Law.) Annexed to estates of in- 
heritance ; as, “ Heritable rights.’’ Burrill, 

HER'l-TA-BLY, ad. By way of inheritance; in 
the form of an inheritance. Berners. 


n§R-MET'l-CAL-Ly, ad. In an hermetical man- 
ner ; in a manner’coiupletely closed. 

leSr’ When a tube or vessel is perfectly closed by 
fusing Its extremity or mouth, it is said to be hermet- 
ically sealed. 

H^iR*M|T, 71. [Gr. ipruilrm ; L. ei'emita ; It. eremi- 
tai Sp. ereniitanoi Fr. hermite, or ermite.) 
One who retires from society for the purpose of 
contemplation and devotion ; an anchoret ; a re- 
cluse ; a solitar}^ “ Peter the Hermit." Fahyan. 

HER'MJT-AgE, «. [Fr. hermitageX) 

1, The* habitation of a hermit. 

A little lowly hermitage it was, 

I>own in a dale, hard Tby a forest’s side. Spenser. 

And may at last my weary age 
Find out the peaceful hermitage. JUtUon, 

2. A kind of French w'ine. Addison. 

h£r-MI-TAN*, n. A dry northerly wind on the 
coast of Guinea. — See Harmattan. Scott. 


h£r'J-TAGE, n. [Fr.] 1. Inheritance ; an estate 
devolvett by succession ; an estate ; portion. 
“ The heritage which she did claim.” Speivser. 

2. {Bible.) The people of God. “ As being 
lords over God’s heritage.'* 1 Peter v. 3. 

HfiR'I-TdR, n. A landholder ; a proprietor. [Scot- 
land.] Jamieson. Ec. Rev. 

HER'LING, n, (Ich.) A kind of fish of the genus 
Salmo. — See Hieling. Sir W, Scott, 


HER 'MS, 71 . [L.] pi. HMn 'mje. {Ant.) 

A bust, usually of the god Hermes or 
Mercury, affixed to a quadrangular 
stone pular, set up to mark the boun- 
daries of lands, or as an ornament 
about a house or a garden. 

H?R-MA'IC, ) a. [Gr. ipiJiaiKds ; 'Ep- ^ 
IIJglR-MA'l-CAL, J Mercury.] Re* ' 
iating to Heimes or Mercury. Cudworth. 



fHgR-MAPH-RQ-DE'l-TY, n. The state of an 
hermaphrodite. * B. Jonson, 


her-mAph* 

Mercury, 

after the son of Hermes and Aphrodite, who, 
when bathing, grew together with Salmacis into 
one person.” IV, Smith; L. hermaphroditiis; 
It. ermafrodito ; Sp. hermafrodito ; Fr. her- 
maphroditeX) 

1. An animal uniting two sexes. 

Nor man nor woman, scarce hermaphrodite. Dragton. 

2. {Bot.) A plant which has both stamens 

and pistils in the same flower. Hensloto. 

HER-mApH'RO-DITE, a. 1. Of both sexes ; — 
applied to an animal or a plant. Wright. 

2. (^Naut.) Noting a vessel which has a brig’s 
foremast and a schooner’s mainmast, Dana. 


RQ-DfTE, 11 . [Gr. ipfiatppdSiros ; *Kppns, 
and 'Adoobirn, Venus; “So callea 


HJiR-MAPII-KQ-DrT'IO, ; p.^rtalans of the 

HER-MAPH-RO-dIt'I-OAL, ) nature of both sex- 
es ; hermaphroditical. B. Jonson, 

HER-MAph-RO-dIt'I-CAL-LY, ad. Like an her- 
maphrodite. ' * Sir T. Brotono. 

HER-MArH'RO-DlT-t§M, n. [Fr. hermaphro- 
disme.) The state of an hermaphrodite. Reece. 

HER-ME-NEU'TIC, ) a. [Fr. herindneutique.) 

HiiR-M^-NEU'TI-CAL, 5 Relating to hermeneu- 
tics, or interpretation ; exegetical. Brit. Crit. 

HiER-MSJ-NEU'Tl-CAL-LY, ad. According to the 
true art of interi)retatio*n. vVrighU 


HiiR-ME-NEU'TlCS, n. pi. [Gr. ipitnvsvrtKSs, the 
art of interpreting; tpfipvtiis, an interpreter.] 
The science of the interpretation of the Scrip- 
tures, or of other works in the learned lan- 
guages; interpretation; exegesis. M, StuaH. 

We have to deplore that the Held of sacred hermeneutics 
has lately too often been made an arena of fierce fichtinps 
and uncharitable disputations. Z>r. C. Wordsurorth. 


H^R-M^T JO, } pt. efyneiico ; Sp. hermeti- 
HlgR-MfiT'l-CAL, ) co; Fr. herm^tique. — From 
Hermes or Mei-cury, the fabled inventor of alche- 
my or chemistry.] 

L Relating to Hermes, or Mercury ; chem- 
“ The hermeiic art.” Riohardson. 


leal. 

2. Completely closing ; air-tight ; 
h&rm$tio seal.** 


*An 


Hermetic philosophy, a system of mystical philoso- 
phy ascribed to Hermes Trismegistus or Mercury, and 
contained in books ascribed to him. Fleming, 


HER'MJ-TA-RY, n. A religious cell annexed to 
some abSey.* Howell. 

HER'MIT— CRAb, n* (Zoal.) One of the tribe of 
crustaceans of the genus Pagurus, that occupy 
the empty turbinated shells of gasteropodous 
mollusks ; — called also soldier-crab. Baird, 

HjER*MIT-:&SS, n, A female hermit- Drummond. 

HjpR-MfT'l-OAL, a. Relating or suitable to a her- 
mit. “ The' character.” Coventi-y, 

HER-MO-DAC'TYLE, n. [Gr. Mercury, 

and bdKTvXog, a*finger or a date.] {Med.) A bul- 
bous root imported from the East, and formerly 
used as a cathartic. By some it is supposed to 
be identical with Iris tuherosa ; by others, with 
ColcMcum Illyrienim, Dunglison, 

H^R-MO-g-E'N^-AN, 7i, {Bed. Hist.) A follower 
of HermogeneSt *the leader of a sect of heretics 
at the close of the second century. Buck, 

HERN, n, [Contracted from heronX\ See Heron. 
“ Swan, hern, and bittern.” Peacham, 

HERN'HlLL,n. An herbaceous plant. Ainsworth. 


HER'NI-A, n. [L.] {Med.) A tumor arising 
from the protrusion of a part of the intestines 
or omentum into a sac composed of the perito- 
neum ; a rupture. Wiseman. 

Strangulated hernia, hernia in which there is con- 
striction of the part protruding. Dunglison. 


HER-NI-5T'Q-MY, n. [L. hemia, a rupture, and 
Gr. rofi^, a cutting,] {Med.) The operation for 
strangulated hernia. Dunglison. 

HER'NI-otjS, a. Relating to hernia, [r.] Ash. 
HERN' SH Aw, n. A heron ; heronshaw. Spenser. 


HE'RO, 11 .; pi. hE^roe?. [Gr. ijpais; L. heros; 
It. ei'oe ; Sp. heroe ; Fr. h^ros.) 

1. A man distinguished for valor, or for war- 
like achievements ; agr eat warrior ; a brave man. 

Rucb as Taised 
To height of noblest tcmpci heroes old 
Arming to battle. MUton. 

2. The principal character in a poem or a 

narrative. “ An epic hero.** Diyden. 


H5-RO'Dl-AN, n. ; pi. H^-R6^Dj-ANf . {Eccl Hist.) 
One of a Jewish sect, of which mention is made 
in the New Testament, Bp. Percy. 


HB'RQ-:£r'RANT, n. [Eng- hero and L. erro, 
errans, to wander.] A wandering hero. Qu. Rev, 


t HE'RO-fiSS, n- [Gr. ; L. Aerol's.] A female 
hero ; a heroine. Chapman, 

H5-RO'IC, ? pt. eroico ; Sp. heroico ; Fr. 

H5-R0'1-CAL, 7 hfrolque^) 

1. Relating to, or becoming, a hero ; noble ; 
courageous ; gallant ; valiant ; fearless ; brave ; 
magnanimous ; intrepid. '^Heroic virtue.” Wai- 
ter, “ Heroic name.” “ A life heroic** Milton, 

2. Reciting the acts of heroes ; epic. 


An heroia poem, truly such, is the greatest work which the 
soul ofman IB capable to produce. Dryden. 

Heroic verse is that in which heroic deeds are gen- 
erally celebrated, and is appropriated to epic or heroic 
poetry : — in Greek and Latin, it is the hexameter ; •— 
in English, Italian, and German, tlie iambic of ten 
syllables ; — in French, the iambic of twelve syllables. 


H]g:-R5^IO, n. A verse adapted to an heroic 
poem ; an heroic verse. Drydmi. 

H^-RD'I-CAL-LY, ad. In an heroic mannf r. 
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nil-RO'I-CAL-NfiSS, «. The quality of heiue he- 
roic; heroicness* Scott, 

H^-RO'JC-LY, ad. Heroically, [e.] M 2 lton. 

H5-R6^{C-NESS, The quality of beinff heroic ; 
heroicalness. Mowitaffu. 

If H]^-RO-J-COM'10, ) |^e-r5-e-k5m''ik, Ja. K. 

li H^-RO-I-COM'I-CAL, ? mI IVr. ; hSr-o-e-kom'jk, 
Sm.], a. Comic in heroic mask or dress ; con- 
sisting of a mixture of dignity and levity. Pc^e. 

Hg-R6'I-FY, V. a. To make heroic, [r.] 

This act of Weston has heroified the proffeasion. Bnttnmel, 

HfiR'O-tNE, or HE'RQ-INE [liSr'o-lii, £». W. J. F. 
Ja/Sm. C. Wr. Wb, , hS'ro-Sn, P. Ash; hSr'o-In 
or he'ro-in, K.), n. [Gr. fjpuhr,;!*. heroina-. Fx. 
hero^ne.'\ A iemale hero. 

The hereme assumed the woman's place. Dryden. 

HER'O-ISM, ornE'RO-l§M lh^r'o~Xzm, S. W.J. F. 
Ja. Sm. C. IVb. ; lie'ro-izni, P. Ash, JVr, ; he'ro- 
Xzm or hSr'o-Tzm, K. ; he-ro'Szm, -B.l, n. [It. ero- 
ismo ; Sp. heroismo ; Fr. Aerofsoie.j The qual- 
ities or character of a hero ; valor ; bravery ; 
courage ; gi.llantry ; magnanimity. “ The Iliad 
abounds uith bcrofsi/i.” Broome. 

Syii.“-See Courage. 

HiSR'Q-MANE, n. A cocoa-nut rasp or scraper, 
used in Ceylon, Simmonds. 

h£r'QN, ». {OmitJi.) A bird of the order Oral- 
Up .ind genus Ardea^ residing 
on the banks of lakes and riv- 
ers, or in. marshy places, and 
feeding on fish, frogs, field- 
mice, snails, worms, and all 
sorts of insects. — See Ar- 

DEINJE. 

JJerewware distinguished by 
the inner edge of the claw of their 
middle toe being pectinated, and 
theireyes being placed m a naked 
skin which extends to the beak. 

The common heron. {Ardea cincroa) 
is found native in the greater part 
of the Old World. Bmrd. 

HfiR^ON-JHAwK'lNG, «. The catching of herons 
by using a hawk. Pennarit. 

HfiR'QN-RY, n. A place where herons breed. 

Xher cony their loads to a laige heronry. Bet ham. 

H.SR'gN’§-BILL, n. (Bot.) A genus of hardy 
plants ; B* odium ; — so called because the fruit 
was thought to resemble the head and breast of 
a heron. Loudon. 

UfiR'gN-SHAw, n. A heron ; hemshaw- Pennant. 

u:E-Rg-5li'g-gIST, n. [Gr. gpwf, a hero, and 
X6yt>^, a discourse.] One who treats or writes 
of heroes. IVarton. 

UE'Rg-SHlP, n. The state or the character of a 
hero. [Ludicrous.] Cowper. 

HE'EQ— WOR'SHJP (-wUr'ship), n. The worship 
of heroes. Burney. Carlyle. 

HiSR'P^;, n- The falcated sword of Perseus: — 
harlequin’s wooden sword. Maunder. 

H£R'PE§, n. [L., from Gr. j gpirw, to creep.] 
{Med.) A cutaneous eruption or vesicular dis- 
ease of several varieties, as tetters, ringworm, 
shingles, &c., the vesicles arising in irregular 
dusters^ which appear in quick succession and 
near together on an infiamod base, generally 
attended with heat and pain;— so called from 
its creeping about the skin. Bun/yUeem. 

H^lRr-PfiT’^IO, a- [Gt. ipwriarttcds ; L. herpeetieus.'] 
Relating to the herpes ; creeping. Todd. 

HfiR-PfiT-g-LOg-^IC, ) a. RelSiting to herpe- 
HER-PfiT-g-LO^^'I-CAL, > tology. Craiff. 

H ER~P^-TdtM^Q~08T, n. One who is versed in 
herpetology. Baird. 

HfiR-P|J-T6l4'9-gY, n. [Gr. ipvirSs, a reptile, and 
Xiyoif a discourse’ ; Xt. erpetoloffia ; Fr. herpkolo^ 
yie.] That branch of natural history* which 
treats of reptiles ; — divided by Cuvier into four 
orders : Ist, cAelmians, tortoises, turtles, &c. ; 
2d, satmam, lizards, crocodiles, &c. ; 3d, ophid- 
iaTiSf slow-worms, serpents, &c,; 4th, batra- 
chiam, frogs, toads, newts, &c. Xt is also writ- 
ten erpetotogy. Brande. 



Common heron 
(Ardea cuierea'). 


HER’P?-t6n, n. [Gr. iorirdv, a creeping thing.] 
{Herp.) A genus of serpents allied to Eryx, 
and characterized by two soft prominences cov- 
ered with scales which are appended to the 
muzzle. Braude. 

t HER-RI-CA'NO, n. See Hurricane. Todd. 

HER'KING, n. [A. S, hesring, or herinc ; But. 
Jianng ; Ger. haring ; Icel. heenngr ; It. aringa ; 
Sp. arenque \ Fr. kareng. — “ The word herring 
is derived from the German heer [A. S. 
an armv, to express their numbers.’*^ Pennani.\ 
{Ich.) A small sea-fish, of the genus Clupea^ of 
several species, including the sprat, white-bait, 
pilchard, shad, anchovy, &c. YarreU. 

HER'RING-BONE, a. 1. {Ma- 
sonry.) Noting courses of stone 
laid angularly, so that those in 
each course are placed oblique- 
ly to the light and the left «il- 
ternately. FairhoJt, 

2. A kind of cross-stitch in 
seams, mostly used in woollen 
work. SivMiiQnds. 

HER'RJNG-BfJss, n. A boat or 
vessel for the herring-fisheiy. Smith. 

HER'R1NG—CUR'5R, n. A gutter and salter of 
herring. Simmonds. 

HERRN'H&T-JPR (hdrn'liQt-er), n. {EccL Hist.) 
One of a religious sect, called also Moretvians 
and United Bretivren, and named Herrnhuters 
from an establishment formed at Heirnhut, in 
Upper Lusatia, about 1722, under the patronage 
of Nicholas* Lewis, Count of Zinzendorf. Todd. 

HER§ (h^rz), pers. pr<m. poss. from she. See 
She, and Mine. 

HER'SCH^L (her’shei), n. {Astron.') A planet dis- 
covered by Sir Wm. Herschel in 1781; — now 
called Uranus. Hind. 

HER’SCHJpL-iTB, n. {Mi?i.) A variety of gmel- 
inite;— ‘SO named in honor of Sir Wm, Her- 
scAel. Dana. 

HErsE (liSrs), n. 1. [Fr. herse^ a harrow. — See 
Hearse.] {Fort.) A lattice or portcullis armed 
with spikes ; hersillon. Brande. 

2. A candlestick used in churches. Simmonds. 

HERSE, V. a. See Hearse. Chapman. 

II£r-s£lF’, pron. 1.^ The reciprocal form of she 
and her ; a female individual, as distinguished 
from other.s. 

2. In her proper character or state ; as, “ She 
is herself again.” 

irjpR-SILLgN, n. [Fr. herse.Ji {Fort.) A lattice 
or poitcullis armed with pikes to block up a 
gateway or to impede the march of an enemy ; 
— called also herisson and herse. Brande. 




IIEf’I-TAT-ING, p. a. Stopping to consider-, 
pausing; delaying; doubting. 

HE§'I-TAT- 1 NG-LY, aif. With hesitation. Clarke. 

Hjp^-T-TA'TION, n. 1. FL. hcesitatio^ It. esita- 
zione ; Sp. hesUacion j Fr. Msitatimi.'] The act 
of hesitating ; suspense of opinion ; doubt ; un- 
certainty ; aifiiculty made. 

Tt is so plainly afSxxaed in Scripture that there is no place 

£p. Taylor, 

2. Intermission of speech; want of volubility; 
a faltering ; a stammering. Swift. 

Syn. — See Scruple. 

H:&§'1-TA-T1VE, a. Showing hesitation. Sma?^.. 

HES'KY, a. See Husky. Todd. 

HES'PJER, n. [Gr. ieirspos; L. hesperus.'] The 
evening star ; Hesperus. Clarke. 

HgS-PE'El-AN, a. [L. hespe7'tus.] Western ; oc- 
cidental. Isles Hesperian.'* Milto^i. 

HES-PK-Rj'J-DJEt n. pi. {Ent.) A family of di- 
urnal* lepidopterous insects ; skippers. Baird, 

\hes'pe-R1S^ 71. [L. hespens^ of the evening.] 

{Bot.) A genus of plants of which the flowci is 
more fragrant towards evening than at any 
other part of the day ; rocket. Loudon. 

HES'PE-R&S,n. [L.] The evening star; Hes- 
per. * Milt07i. 

HES'SIAN (hesh», a. {Geog.) Relating to 
Hesse’ in Germany ; as, ** Hessmi troops.” 

HfiS'SIAN, 71. {Geog.) A native of Hesse. Marshall. 

HjSs'SIAN— BIT, n. A kind of jointed bit. Booth. 

H3Ss'SIAN~b66TS, «. pi. A kind of long boots. 

HiSs'SIAN-FLY (h«sh'?Ln-), n. {Ent.) An insect, 
gnat, ’or midge, very destructive to wheat; 
wheat-fly; Cemdomyia destructor. Hams. 

The ITenfnaTi-fiy obtained its common name 
from a supposition that it was imported into North 
America m some straw by ihe llebsian troops, under 
the command of Sir W. Howe, in the war of the rev- 
olution. Dobson^s Ency. 

t HfiST, n. [A, S. has ; But. eisek ; Gcr. geheiss.'] 
Command ; precept ; injunction ; behest. Shak, 

t HfiS'T^lRN, a. Hesternal. — See Ybster. 7Wd. 

f II^S-TER'NAL, a. [L. hester7ius.] Relating to 
yesterday. Smart. 

H£s'TI-A, n. {Ast7'on.) An asteroid discovered 
by Pog’son in 1857. XjOve7'ing. 

HE'SY-BHAst, n. [Gr, SJoruyoj, quiet.] {Bed. 
Hist.) One of a sect of the fifteenth century ; a 
Quietist. Smart. 

HfiTCH'^L, V. a. To comb and clean, as flax ; 
to hutchel. — See Hatchel. Uolkmd. 

t IIJSt'JP-RAR-jCHY, n. [Gr. another, and 

aoviu rule.] The* government of an alien or for- 
eigner. Bp. Hall. 


HERST'-PAN, n. A frying-pan. Si7n7nonds. 

t HE'RY, V. a.^ [A. S. herian^ to praise.] 

1. To praise ; to honor ; to worship. iFickHjfe. 

2. To hallow ; to regard as holy. Spenser. 

h£§'J-TAN-CY, n. [L. hcBsitantia ; It. esitama. 
— See Hesitate.] Bubiousness ; uncertainty ; 
suspense. 

Some reasoned without doubt or hcmtoeney. Atterbury. 
h£§'1-TANT, a. [L. htssitans.'] Hesitating./orfre^. 

h£§'|-tAte (h8z'§-tat), V. n. [L. /uesitOj hcesita^ 

. tus ; It. esitare ; Sp. hesitar ; Fr. hhtter*\ [i. 

HESITATED ; pp. HESITATING, HESITATED.] 

1, To stop to consider ; to be in suspense ; to 
be doubtful ; to delay ; to pause ; to falter. 

Th«y hmtau to aocopt Hector’s challenge. Pope. 

2, To have impediment in speaking ; to falter 

in speaking; to stammer. CrM. 

m Pope uses it actively, « To hesitate (llsnke.’» 

Syn. -‘-On© hesitates from an undecided state of 
mind, dmvrs from doubt or difficulty, and pauses and 
delfoys from circumstances. One kc^itates and dsmrs 
in determining, and pavsas in doing or in speaking. 
To hesitate expresses less than to falter ; to stammer^, 
less than to stutter. A person embarrassed from any 
cause, in conversation, may hesitate, and m his first* 
attempt to speak in public may Jbiter. Children be- 
ginning to read are apt to stammer i one who has an 
impediment in his speech sttUters. He hesitated in 
his reply, faltered in his voice, and stammered or stut- 
tered in speaking. — See Scruple. 


IIETERO—. [Gr, Sfrfpof, the other,] A prefix 
usually signifying difference ; — opposed to ho- 
7)10-, which signifies resemblance. ^ 

Hl:T-?R-g-CAR'P|-AN, n. [Gr, another, 

and Krtpirds, fruit.] {Boi.) An inferior, or par- 
tially inferior, fruit, as in the acorn. Jlemlow. 

HfiT-ER-g-CAR'PoyS, a. {Boi.) Bearing fruit of 
two sorts or shapes. Gray. 

HfcT-?R-g-c£prr A-LOGs, a. [Gr. frrpof, differ- 
ent, and the head.] Having flower- 

heads, some male and some female. Brande. 

HfiT-5lR-g-0£R'CAL, a. [Gr. trepoi, different, and 
A-/p/cof, a tail,] (Tchn) Iiaving the upper lobe of 
the tail larger than the lower. Agassiz* 

HfiT-?R-g-£JHR0'MOi;TS, n. [Gr. different, 
and x(*^f*^* color.] (Hof.) Noting florets in the 
centre of a flower-head different in color from 
those of the circumference. Craig, 

B H^T'^JR-g-CLlTB W. J. F. Ja.K. 

Sm. B. C, PFr.; hSt'er-q-klXt, P, B,; hSt'^iso- 
kllt’, S.], a. [Gt. irs^xZfrot; Shrepog, different, 
and ttZlvtOf to incline ; L. heteroelitus ; It. etf^o- 
; Sp. heterocliio ; Fr. hetirocUte^ Xrregular ; 
anomalous; singular; deviating from common 
rules. “The heterocUte nouns of the X^atin.’* 
Watts. “ Heterodite characters.” Shmstom. 

B HfiT'BE-g-CLlTE, n. X. 'An irrj?gular noun, or 
A noun not regularly declined. Oiasrke. 
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2. Any person or thing deyiating from the 
common rule. “ Heteroclites in religion.” How- 
ell. “ The example will be found a heterocltie,^* 
Spenser. 

HET'?!R-Q-CLIT^10, ) Deviating from the 

HET-jgR-O-CLIT'l-C.AL, j common rule. Browyie. 

t HET-5-ROC'LI-TOtJs, a. Heteroclitical. Petty. 

HET-JgJ-RO-DAc'TYLE, a. Having the toes irreg- 
ular, either as to number or formation. Maunder. 

HET'jpR-O“D0X, a. [Gr. «rfpd<5o|off ; grfpoff, differ- 
ent, and an opinion ; It. eterodosso ; Sp. 
heterodoxo ; Pr. hMerodoxei] Deviating from 
the established opinion ; not orthodox ; hereti- 
cal. “ Heterodox tenets.” Locke. 

f HfiT'jgR-O-DOX, n. A peculiar opinion. “ Only 
a simple heterodox.” Sir T. Browne. 

HfiT'Jg;R-0-DOX-N^:SS, n. Heterodoxy, [b.] More. 

HfiT'?R-0-D6X-Y, n. [It. eterodossia ; Sp, hete- 
rodoxia ; Fr. heterodoxies The quality of being 
heterodox ; an opinion that is unorthodox ; her- 
esy, Bp. Bull. 

Syn. — Heterodoxy is negative, heresy positive, 
dissent. Heterodoxy differs from oithodoxy 5 heresy 
separates from it. Heterodoxy relates to the opinions 
formed ; heresy, not only to the opinions, but to the 
persons forming the opinions. Heterodoxy often pro- 
duces heresy. — See Heresy. 

HET-jgl-RdG'A-MOtJS, a. [Gr. hepos, different, 
and ydyos, marriage,] {Bot.) Having florets of 
different sexes in the same flower-head. Brande. 

HET-?-RO-gAn'GLI-ATE, a. Having the gan- 
glionic nervous system and the gan^ions often 
unsyinmetrically scattered. Maunder. 

HJET'JP-RO-GENE, a. [Gr. irepoysv/isi an- 

other, and yivost kind.] Of another kind ; dis- 
similar ; heterogeneous. B, Jonson. 

H£sT-®-RQ-<jrE'N5-AL, a. Heterogeneous. Bacon. 

HllT-e-RO-^E'N^-AL-NiESSS, n. The quality of 
being heterogeneous ; heterogeneity. Booth, 

H£T-Jg:-RQ-^?-NE'I-TY, n. [Pr. heUrogMHU.'\ 

1. The quality of being heterogeneous j het- 
erogeneousness, Johnson. 

2. That which is opposite or dissimilar. ** Far 

other heterogeneities*^ Boyle. 

11 HET-^;-RQ-gE'N5-O0'S [hSt-e-ro-j6'ne-fis, IV. P. 
J. Ja. Sm , ; het-e-ro-jS'iiy^s, JS. F. ; liet-?-ro-g3'- 
nyus, S.], a. [See* Hetekogene.] Of a dif- 
fer*ent kind ; unlike each other ; opposite or dis- 
similar in nature ; — opposed to homogeneous. 
“ Heterogeneous bodies.” Woodward. 

II HfiT-?-RO-^E'N^l-Ot3’S-EY, ad. In a heteroge- 
neous manner. * Johnson. 

HST-jp-RQ-^E'Nje-OyS-NfiSS, n. Quality of be- 
ing heterogeneous ; dissimilitude in nature. Ash, 

HjBT-jp-RQ-MOR'PHOU^ a. [Gr. Srfpoff, different, 
and fJLop(l>^.] (JBot.) Having two or more forms 
\)r shapes. Gray. 

HlBT-Jgl-RON'Y-MOtJ'S, a. [Gr. inpt&miLos ; Srspog, 
different, and dvoya, a name.] Having a differ- 
ent name. WaMs, 

HfeT-^I-RQ-6t)’'S)tAN, ) irspotivioi, of dif- 

HET-6-R0-d)d'SIOyS, S ferent essence ; Zrepof, 
different, and ohola, essence.] Having a differ- 
ent essence or nature. Cvdworth. 

HET-^I-RQ-PAth'IC, a, {Med.) Relating to het- 

. eropathy; allopathic. Wright. 

HfeT-jp-ROP'A-THY, n. [Gr. irsporaeUa, suffer- 
ing in another part, counter-irritation ; h-spos^ 
another, and vdAos, suffering.] The art of cur- 
ing by differences ; allopathy ; — the opposite of 
homoBopedhy. See Homcboyathy. Semarnope. 

HfeT-B-RO-PHfL'LOyS, or HfeT-B-R6PH'YL- 
LO u S (131), a. [Gr. ^repos, different, and (pMov, a 
leaf.] (Bot.) Noting plants that have two differ- 
ent kinds or leaves on the same stem. Wright. 

HfiT'5S-E9-P6D, n. [Gr. hsposj different, and rrofif , 
irolds, a foot.] (Zosl.) One of an order of gas- 
teropods which ^ve the foot compressed into 
the form of a thin, vertical fin. Brcmde. 

HfiT-©-R6P'9-DOt)S* a. {Zosl.) Pertaining to 
the heteropoda. Maunder. 


h£t-|;-ROP'TICS, n. pi. [Gr. £«pof, different, 
and dxriKost belonging to sight ; bpd<o, oyo/xai, to 
see.] False optics. Spectator. 

HfeT-B-Roa'CIAN (Ii5t-e-r5sh'aa), n. [Gr. 'irepos, 
different, and sKia, a shadow.] {Ancient Geog.j 
A term applied to a person in one temperate 
zone, as compared with another in the opposite 
temperate zone, wdth respect to the shadow cast 
by each at noon, that of one being always turned 
towards the north, and that of the other always 
towards the south. Brande, 

HfiT-B-ROS'CIAN, a. {ATunent Geog.) Having 
shadows that* point in opposite directions, as 
the inhabitants of the two opposite temperate 
zones. Wright. 

HfeT-B-ROS'CI-I (-rSsh'e-i), n. pi. An old term 
apj>lied to those whose shadows are always in 
different directions ; heteroscians. ytchol. 

HET'Jp-RO-SiTBf n. {Min.) A mineral contain- 
ing phosphoric acid and iron. Dana. 

H£iT-y-ROS'TR9-PHy, a. [Gr. iVfpoj, different, 
and Tpi-<a, to turn.] {Conch.) Reversed ; heter- 
oelitical. Maunder. 

HfiT-5-R5T'RO-PAL, } (Bot.) Noting the 

HfiT-B-ROT'RO-POGs, ) embryo when it lies ob- 
lique or trans\erse to the axis of the seed, the 
radicle not being directed to the hilum. Hensloio. 

HfiT'MAN, n. The chief military commander of 
the Cossacks. Wright. 

Hy-TOP'Y-LITE, n. (Mini) A native phosphate ! 
of iron *and manganese- Brande. 

HEU'LAND-ITE, n. {MinS A silicate of alumina 
and lime occurring principally in amygdaloidal 
rocks ; foliated zeolite ; — so named from Mr. 
Hculctnd, an English mineralogist. Dana. 

HEW (ha), V. a. [A. S. heawan ; Dut. houwen ; 
Ger. hamn.'] H. hewed : pp. hewing, hewn 
or hewed.] 

1. To cut with an axe or other edged instru- 
ment ; to hack j to chop. “ They hewed their 
helms.” Sp&nser. 

2- To form or fashion by cutting with an axe 
or like instrument ; — sometimes followed by out. 
** Hew thee two tables of stone.” JSx. xxxiv. 1. 

My people have hewed them out cisterns thot can hold no 
water. Jer. ii. 13. 

3, To form laboriously; to elaborate. 

T now pass my days, not studious nor idle, rather polish- 
ing old works, than neunng out new. Pope. 

t HEW (ha), n. Destruction by cutting down. 

** Such havoc and such hew.” Spenser. 

HEWED (hud), or HEWN (hun), p. from hew. 
See Hew. 

HEW'yR (ha^fr), n. One who hews or cuts. 
“ Hewer of wood.” Deut. xxix. 11. 

HEW'HOLE, n. The green woodpecker. Tarrell. 

HfiX-A-CAP'sy-L^R, a. [Gr. six, and L. cap- 
suh,^ box.] (Bot.) Having six seed-vessels. Ash. 

HfiX'A-CHORD (hSks'si-kord), n. [Gr. li,nxophs ; 
2^, six, and ^ string; L. hexachordos.'] 

(Mus.) An interval of four tones and one semi- 
tone ; — a scale of six notes. Dwight. 

HfiX-A-DAC'TY-LOtj'S, a. [Gr. 2|, six, and Uk- 
TvXoit a finger.*] Having six toes or fingers. 

h£x' ADE, n. [Gr. 2^, six.] A series of six. Smart. 

H:Bx' A-G f)N, n. [Gr. i^hytavov ; 2|, six, and y<avta, an 
angle ; L. hexagonum ; Fr. hexagone.) (Gcom.) ' 
A polygon of six sides and six angles. Da, % P, 

HJ^X-Ag'9-N AL, a. Having six sides and six an- 
gles. ’ May. 

HJe)X-AG'9-NAL-LY, ad. In the form of a hexa- 
gon. * * Ash. 

t H®X-AG'0-NY, n. A hexagon. Bp. BramkaHl. 

HfiX'^-9'^N, n. (Bot.) One of the class hexa- 
gynia. Wright. 

Hexagynous. Smart. 

HfiX-^-yl^N'l-A, n. (Bat.) A Linn«ean class of 
plants having" six pistils. Henslow. 

H^;X-A9'Y-NOOS, a. [Gr. 2|, six, and ytivij, a 
woman,] (Bot.) Having six pistils. Henslow. 

H£X--^-Hll'DRAIi, a. Having six sides. Kwtoles. 


HEX-A-HE'DROX, n.; pL hEx-a-he'dra. [Gr. 
fcf, six, and ecoa, a seat ; Fr. hexotldre.'] (Geom.) 
A solid figure having six equal square faces ; 
a cube. Davies ^ Peck. 

H£x-A-H£'Mfi-ROX, n. [Gr. six, and 
a day.] The term of six days. S 7 na 7 't. 

HfiX-AM'gR-oC’S, a, (Bot.) Having the parts in 
sixes. Gi'ay. 

HBX-AM'B-TBR, n. [Gr. i^dpsrpog; 2|, six, and 
ftirpov, a measure ; L. hexameter', Fr. hexa7net7'e.1 
A verse, or line, of poetry, having six feet, or 
which the first four may be either dactyls or 
spondees, the fifth must be a dactyl, and the 
sixth a sppndee ; the heroic, and most impor- 
tant, verse among the Greeks and Romans, be- 
ing that in which the Iliad and the JEneid are 
written. Chambers. 

Hyx-AM'B-TBR, a. Having six metrical feet. 
“ Hexameter verse.” Lo7idon Enxy. 

IiyX-AM'g-TRAL, a. Hexametrical. Hobhouse. 

HEX-A-M6t'RIC, ? Consisting of hexam- 

HfiX-A-M£T'RI-CAL, ) eters. Wa7^ton. 

HyX-AN'D^R, ; and MpSg, 

HJpX-AN'DRl-A, S a man ; Fr. hexandrieA {Bot.) 
A class of plants having six stamens. Henslow. 

Hyx-AN'DRl-AN, a. (Rolf.) Hexandrous. Sma7’t, 

HBX-AN'DROt'S, a. (Bot.) Having six 
stamens ; hexandrian. Brande. 

HyX-AN'GU-LAR (-&ng'gu-l^r), a. [Gr.-2|, 

SIX, and L. angulus, an angle.] Having 
SIX angles or corners. Woodward. 

HEX'A-Pto,«. Having six feet ; hexapod. S7na7't. 

HEX'A-p£d, n. [Gr. 2^, six, and L. pes, pedis, a 
foot.] A fathom ; length of six feet. Cocke 7 'am. 

HfiX-A-PET'A-LOCrS, a. [Gr. 2|, six, and TciraXov, 
a leaf.] (Bot.) Having six petals. Cy'dbb, 

H]gX-A-PH)?L'LOi;S,ornjf4X-APH'yL-LOf;S(131), 
a. [Gr. 2|, six, and (pLXXovj a leaf.] (Bot.) 
Having six leaflets. Crabh. 

HMx*.4-PL.g, n. [Low L., from Gr, i^axXtos, six- 
fold ; 2|, SIX, and drrXdu), to unfold.] {Eccl. Hist.) 
The combination of six versions of the Old Tes- 
tament by Origen, viz., the Septuagint, Aquilaj, 
Theodotian, Symmachus, one found at Jericho, 
and another at Nicopolis ; — written also kexa- 
ple. P. Cyc. 

h£x'A-PLAR, a. Having six columns; sex- 
tuple. Smatt. 

HfiX'A-PLE, n. See Hexaela. Brande. 

HfiX'A-POD, n.^ [Gr. 2|, six, and Ttobg, voSds, a foot.] 
An animal with six feet, as a true insect. Owen 

HfiX'i^-POD, a. Having six feet ; hexaped. Smart. 

HJpX-AP'9"EY, n. A series of six feet. Beck. 

HBX-AP'TBR-OtJs, a. (Bot.) Six-winged. Gray 

HfiX'A-STiCH, n. [Gr. i^dertvos ; 2^, six, and (rrt 
XOS) A line ; L. hcxastichus.j A poem, or epi 
gram, of six lines. Selden 

II H^X-As^TI-CHON, n. A poem, or epigram 
consisting of six lines ; hexastich. Weever 

HfiX'A-STYLE, n. [Gr. i^AffrvXogi 2|, six, an/ 
cTiiXot;, a pillar ; L, hexastylos ; Fr. kexastyleS 
(Arch.) A temple or other building having sii? 
columns in the portico or in front. Chambers. 

h£x-OC-TA-HE'DRQN, n. (Geom.) A polyhedron 
of forty-eight equal triangular faces. Ua. ^ P. 

HEY (ha), inteTj. An expression of joy or of ex- 
hortation. * Prior. 

HEY (ha), n, A round in a dance ; heydeguy. Todd. 

HEY'DAY (haMs), n. [For high day.) A frolic ; 
wildness. The heyday in the blood.” Shak. 

HEY-DAY (haMa), ird&rj. An expression of frolic 
and exultation. ^^Heyday, says he.” Tatler. 

t HEY'DJg-GtrS* (ha'd 9 -gs), n. The round in a 
dance. Spenser, 

HEY'WARD (ha'w^rd), n. See Hayward. Todd, 

fHf-A'TION (hl-a'shun), n. [L. A*o, hkdmtto 
gape.] The act of gaping. Broume. 
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nr-A'Trs, ; pi. L. Eng. Bl-X'TVS-i??. 

[L. 

1. An aperture; an opening. Those hior 
tusra at the bottom of the sea.” Woodicard. 

2. A deficiency in the test of an author, as 
from a passage erased, worn out, &c. Braiule* 

3. (Gram, & Pros.) The occmrence of a final 

vowel, followed immediately by the initial 
vowel of another word, wicho at the suppression 
of either by an apostrophe. Brande. 

Hi-BER'NA-CLE, n. [L. hihernacuhim.^ Shelter 
for winter, or vrinter-quarters for an animal or 
a plant. Smart. 

HI-BRR-JrlC’ U~LtrM^ n. [L.., winter quarters.'] 
( Gardening. Any thing which serves for pro- 
tection to young buds during winter. Craig. 

Hl-BER^NAL, a. \L. hiberntis.] Belonging to the 
winter ; wintry. Sir T. Browne. 

HT'B?R-NATE, V. n. [L. hiberno, hihematus.] 
[i. HlBEn>r.^TEI> ; pp. H1BEIIK.4.TINO, HIBER- 
NATED.] To winter; to pass the winter. Darwin. 

HI^BJgR-NAT-lNG, p. a. Passing the wdnter, 

Hi-B?R-NA'TrON, n. The act of wintering. Evelyn. 

Hl-BER'Nl-AN, a. \Biherma, the Latin name of 
Ireland.] (Geog.) Eclating to Hibernia or Ire- 
land. ^ ® Todd. 


HI-B£r'N1-AN, n. An Irishman. 


Campbell. 


HI-BfeR'Nl-AN-I§jVI, n. An Hibernian or Irish 
phrase or idiom j Hibemicism ; Irishism. Ed. R. 

HI-b£r^N1-cIsM, m. An Irish idiom or mode of 
speech; an Irishism; Hibemianism. Todd. 

HI-BER'Ni-CiZE, %\ a. To render into the lan- 
guage or idiom of the Irish. West. Ree. 

ni-BfeR'NQ-Cj&L^TIC, n. The native language of 
the Irish. Wright. 

^CUSy n. [L., from Gr. WitTKos) marsh-mal- 
low.] (’Bot.) A genus of plants of the malva- 
ceous order, with large, showy flowers. Brands. 

HlO'CA-TEE, n. (Herp.) A fresh-water tortoise 
of Central America, the liver and feet of w'hich 
are esteemed as food. Simmofids. 

BTIC ^ Cl’ &S^I}60 ' TT’ t^S ^ (hJfc'«lie-u-<l«kMiP-a'), 
n. [Corrupted from Pic est dotrusy thi*-. is tlic 
learned man. Brand.] A cant word for a jug- 
gler. ^*HicchiS’doctius played in all.” Pudibras. 

11 HlC'COUGH (hik'kup or hlk'kSf) [Iilfc'fcup, S. J. 
E. F. K. a . ; hlk'kup or hlk'kSf, W. Ja. Sm.; 
hik'kSf, P.]y n. [But. ^ Ger. hick ; Sw. hic/ca. 
‘—‘Ft. hoquet. Probably formed from the sound. 
It is written kichet by Sir T. Brownie, and 7«*c- 
guet by Polland.] A spasmodic affection of the 
diaphragm and glottis ; a convulsive cough or 
sob ; — written also hientp and hickup. Wiseman. 

** This is one of tliosa words which seems to 
have been corrupted by a laudable intention of briiijg;- 
ing it nearer to its original. The convulsive sob was 
supposed to be a species of cough ; but neither Junius 
nor Skinner mention any such derivation, and both 
suppose it formod from the sound it occasions. Ac- 
cordingly we find, though hiccough is the most gener- 
al orthography, hickup is the most usual pronuuciar 
tion.’*^ Walker. 

II HlO^COUGH (hlk'fcup), v. n. [Ger. hicken.] To 
utter a hiccough ; to sob with convulsion of tlie 
diaphragm and glottis. Johnson. 

Hic'cyP, n. JSee Hiocouok. 

hIok^hAll, n. iOmitk.} A species of small 
woodpecker; hickwall; hiokway. Booth. 

FlIOK'-JGlNT. a. (Masomy.) Noting a kind of 
pointing in which a portion of Superior mortar 
IS inserted between the courses, and made per- 
fectly smooth with the surface. WngM. 

HIok^O-RYi (Rot.) A North American tree of 
several species, the wood of which is very 
heavy, tough, and strong; Carya. It is dis- 
tinguished from the true walnut by the shell 
of its ni^ splitting into four pieces, and by 
the catkins of the male flowers growi^ in 
threes. (^ay, 

aICK'yP, f?. n. [Corrupted firom hiccough.] To 
hiccough. -n See Hieocrnw. Ptmhras. 

my ears to nrtek up, 


hIcK'wALL, ? ji. (0?7zit7/.)Akindofsmallwood- 
hIcK'WAY, S pecker ; Piem minor. Yarrell. 

HID, L & p. from hide. See Hide. 

HI 'D AGE, n. An English tax formerly laid on 
every hide of land. Todd. 

Hi’DAVGby n. [Sp., from hijo d'algoy son of 
somebody. Brande.] A Spanish nobleman of 
the lower class. Brande. 

IiId'DEN (hid'dn), p. from hide. See Hide. 

HiD'DEN, p. a. Concealed; secret; occult; la- 
tent ; clandestine. “ Some hidden^h.ceJ^ Surrey . 

Syn.— Sec Clandestine, Secret. 
hId'DEN-LY, ad. Privily ; secretly. Cotgrave. 

HID'DEN-NESS, n. The state of being hidden 
or concealed, [r.] Wm. Law. 

HIDE, V. a. [M. Goth, huotan ; AiaS. hydan ; But. 
hoedeny to guard ; Ger. hiiten.] [«. hid ; pp. 
HIDING, HIDDEN* or HID.] To withhold or to 
withdraw from sight or knowledge ; to secrete ; 
to conceal ; to cover ; to shelter ; to screen. 

Avant, and q.aifc my sight! let the earth ?iide theol Shdk. 

Syn. — See Conceal. 

HIDE, V. n. To lie hid ; to be concealed. 

Bred to disguise, in public ’t is you hide. Pope. 
HIDE, r. a. [z. hided; pp. hiding, hided.] 
To boat; to whip; to flog. [Vulgar.] Palmer. 

HIDE, n. [A. S. hyde ; But. huid ; Frs. huwd ; 
Ger. haut ; Bah. % Sw, hud'y Icel. hydi^ 

1. The skin of an animal either raw or dressed. 

2. The human skin, in contempt. Shah. 

3. A measure of land variously stated from 
60 to 120 acres ; — written also hyde. KeJham. 

jQSg- This term is limited in commerce to the strong 
and thick skin of the horse, ox, and other large ani- 
mals. Brande. 

Syn. — See Skin. 

HIDE'-AND-SEEK', n. A play among children, 
in which some hide themselves, and another 
seeks them. Sioift. 

HfDE^-Bdx)ND, a. 1. Having the skin close ; — 
applied to a cow or a horse when the skin can- 
not be pulled up or raised from the ribs and 
back, and also to trees when the bark will not 
give way to the growth. Bacon. 

2. t Untractable ; harsh. ** The hidediound 

humor.” MiUon. 

3. t Niggardlv ; penurious ; stingy. “ Hath 

my purse been hide-bound ? ” Quarles. 

II nf D'jp-OCS [hid'e-«3, P. J. Ja. Sm. R. C . ; hid'- 
yus, S. E. F. K . ; hld'f-fis or lild'j 9 *fis, W.], a. 
[Nor. Fr. hidous; Fr. hideux.^ It is written 
hidous by Chaucer.] Horrible ; horrid ; dread- 
ful ; shocking ; frightful ; monstrous ; ghastly. 

Some monster in tby thoughts 
Too hideous to be shown. Shak. 

Hell trembled at the hideom name. Milton. 

II hTd'JP-oBs-LY, ad. In a hideous manner ; hor- 
ribly; shockingly. 

II HfD'jp-OUS-NfiSS, n. The state of being hide- 
ous; horribleness ; dreadfulness. Shak. 

HlD'JiglR, n. One who hides, Sherwood. 

HIDE'— ROPE, n. Bope made of strands of cow- 
hide plaited, which is very durable, and used for 
wheel-ropes, traces, Sic. Simmonds. 

HID'lNG, n. 1. Act of one who hides ; conceal- 
ment. 

2. A whipping; a flogging. [Vulgar.] 
HId'|NGI*~PLAce, n. A place of concealment. 

HI-DR6t'ICS, n.pl. [Gr. MptSc, WptSroc, perspira- 
tion.] (Med.) Medicines which produce per- 
spiration. Ogihie. 

fitlE (hi'), V- n. [A. S, higan.] To hasten; to go 
in haste, [r.] 

Himg up thy kite an d thee to the setu Waller. 
t HTe (hi), n. Huste ; ^ligence, Chaucer. ! 

' 0/“ wl ’ [L., from Gr. hp&kiov ; 1 

a hawk.] (Bot.) An extensive genus of plants ; i 
hawkwe^, Loudon. 

bPj^R4-pP CBA y n. [L. ; Gr. Up6sy sacred, and 
ifKpdff, bitter.] (Med.) A vparm cathartic made 
of aloes and canella bark ; — vulgarly called 
hicGory-piccory. DungUson. 


Hf'5-RARJ0H, n. [Gr. Updpx^s ; sacrocl, and 
a- chief.] The chief or ruler of a sacred 
order. Milton. 

Hf'E-RAR-£'HAL, a. Belonging to a hierarchy ; 
hierarchical.* Milton. 

HI-?-RAR'jCHJ-CAL, G. \FT.hitrarcJiiq;tie.] Re- 
lating to a hierarchy or a hierarch. Saiicrqft. 

HI-^;-RAR'jGH|-CAL-LY, ad. In a hierarchical 
manner. * * Kelly. 

HI'E-RAR-BHISM, n. Hierarchical principles or 
power. Kelly. 

Hi'e-RAR-jGHY (bi'e-rar-ke), n. [Gr. 

Up6qy sacred, and apx^i rule ; L. nierarchia ; It. 
gerarchia\ Sp. hierarchia\ Fr. hierarchie.] 

1. A rank or order of holy beings. “ ITeav- 
enly hierarchies*^ Gascoigne. ” The hierar- 
chies of angels.” Fairfax. 

2. A government by a priesthood ; an ecclesi- 
astical government ; an ecclesiastical establish- 
ment. “ The old Levitical hierarchy** South. 

The hierarchy' of England.” Bacon. 

HL^-RAT'IC, a. [Gr. \spnrtK6s\ L. hieraticus.'] 
Employed in sacred uses; sacred; — applied 
particularly to a kind of character used by the 
Egyptian priests. 

The hieratic or sacerdotal character appears to have been 
a tachygraphy, or abridged form of the hieroglyphic signs. 

r. Q/c. 

bI-E-ROCB' LO-J ly 91. [Gr. Updgy sacred, and 
grass.] (Bot.) A genus of sweet-scented plants ; 
holy-grass; — so named because these grasses 
were strewn before the church-dooib on saints* 
days, in the North of Europe. Gray, 

HI-?-R6c'RA-CY, n. [Gr. UpSs, sacred, and Kph- 
Tost A sacred government; agovcrnnirnt 

by the priesthood ; hierarchy. Southey. 

nf'5-RO-GLfPH (hl'e-ro-gUf). «• [See HIERO- 
GLYPHIC.] An emblem ; a hieroglyphic. Swift. 

HI'?-RQ-GL^'Pn, V. a. To represent with hiero- 
glyphics. [r.] Eg. R&o. 

in-^;-RQ-GLi?PH'rc, n. ; pi. Hl-Ij-Rq-GIAPH'ICS. 
[Gr. Updi^y sacred, and yXOtpto, to carve.] Sculp- 
ture-writing, or picture-writing, consisting of 
figures of aiiiinals, plants, and other material 
objects, such as arc found sculptured or painted 
on Egyptian obelisks, temples, and other mon- 
uments ; a figure implying a word, an idea, or a 
sound. Brande. 

The lion, eagle, fbx, and boar. 

Were heroes^ titles heretofore; 

Bestowed as hieraf/fj/phics fit 

To show their valor, strength, or wit. Swiff. 

A lamp amongst the Egyptians is the hiei'ogiffpkic of lift'. 

Wilkim. 

HI-^I-RO-GLSl'PII'IO, I UpoyXvtpiKfig'y 

HX-?-RQ-GLlfPH'l-CAL, ) L. hm^oglypJnniS\ It. 

<Sr Sp. geroglijico'y Fr. huh'oglyphjque.] Relat- 
ing to hieroglyyihics ; ombreinatical. “ Hiero- 
glyphic writing;.** Warhurton. ** Ilieroglyphi- 
cul inscriptions,** Fawkes. 

Hf-^:-RQ-GL\PII'r-CAL-Ly, ad. Emblematicalljh 

HI-:^-RfiG'Ly-PnIST, n. One versed in hiero- 
glyphics. * Sir M. Davy. 

HI'®-RQ-GRAm, n. [Gr. Updg, sacred, and y^dp/ui, 
a letter.] A species of holy or sacred writing ; 
hierography. Toad. 

III-5-RQ-GRj^M-MAt'1G, a. Expressire of holy 
writing. ‘ Astle. 

Hi-®-RO-GRAM'MA-TlST,w. [Gr. ispoypapparfbf.] 
A writer of hierograms ; one versed in hicro- » 
glyphics. Greenhill. 

HI-^-R^G'R^-PH^IR, n. A writer of, or one versed 
in, hierography. Bailey* 

H!-]5-R9-GEAPH'IC, ? ap, [Qr, iepeypaipiKds *, L. 

HLBI-RP-GRAfH'I-CAL, > Merographmut.] Re- 
lating to hierograpfiy ; denoting sacred writing, 

H!-]g:-R6G'RA-PHy, n. [Gr. Upoypaepta ; Up 6 $y sa- 
cred, andV^#«^» to write.] Holy or sacred 
writing. Bailey. 

Hl-lgl-RdL'ijL-TRy, n. [Gr. Up6g, sacred, and Xa* 
rptla, worship^ The worship of saints or things 
sacred, [a.] Coleridge, 

n. One who is versed in hie- 
rology. For. Qu. Rev. 
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HI-JBl-JEt6L'0-&Y, n. [Gr. Ifpo^oy/a ; Jfprfj and A<5yos, 
a discourse.] 'A discourse on sacred things. Todd, 

HI'Jg-RO-MAN-CY [hi'f-ro-raan-se, Ja, K, Sm, 
Todd, Crabb; 'hi-e-rSm'Vn-se, WbJ], w. [Gr. 
Upoiiavrda ; Up6s, sacred, and /xavrda, prophecy.] 
Divination by sacrifices. ToUd. 

HI-^-ROM-NE'MON, n, [L., from Gr. Upofiv^fitav', 
UpoSi sacred, and pvT/poov, mindful.] 

1. ( Grecian A}iL) One of the most honorable 

of the two classes of representatives to the 
Amphictyonic Council, appointed by lot, and 
having duties, the precise nature of which is 
disputed, but relating probabl}^ to sacred rites 
and solemnities. IV, iSmith. 

2. {Greek Church^ An officer w^hose princi- 

pal duty it was to stand behind the patriarch at 
the sacraments, ceremonies, &c., and show him 
the prayers, psalms, &c., which he was to re- 
hearse. Wright, 

HI-.:ER'O-PHANT,07*ni'jp-RO-PHANT [hi-Sr'o-fdnt, 
W, Johnson ; hi'§-ro-fdnt, *S. K. Sm.], n, [Gr. 
Upa(pdvr7)s ; Upiis, sacred, and tpaiuo), to show ; L. 
Meropha7ita^ One who expounds mysteries or 
sacred things ; a priest. Hale, 

Hf-5-RO-PHAN'TIC, a. Belonging or relating to 
an hierophant. Ash, 

HI-jp-R0S^CO-py,». [Gr- Up6s, sacred, and cKortita, 
to view.]^ 'Divination by the inspection of sac- 
rificial 'vuctims- Roget, 

t H^'^;-RC)fyR-g^Y, n, [Gr. Upovpyia,'] A holy or 
sacred work or worship. Water land. 

hIg'GLE (Wg'gl), V, n, [Of uncertain etymology. 
— See HAGaLK.] [i. higgled ; pp, higgling, 

HIGGLED.] 

1. To carry about provisions and offer them 

for sale ; to peddle. Johnson. 

2. To be hard in a bargain ; to haggle. 

It argues an ignoble mind, where wo have wronged, to 
higgle and dodge in the amends. Ilale. 

hIg'GLE-DY-PIg'GLE-DY, ad. In confusion, like 

the goods* in a higgler’s basket; in disorder; 
confusedly. [Vulgar.] Johnson. 

HJfG'GL^lR, n, 1. One who carries about goods 

for sale from door to door ; a travelling dealer in 
provisions or small wares. South. 

2. One hard at a bargain ; a chafferer. Wright. 

HIg'GLING, n. The practice of one who higgles. 

The higgling and bargaining of the market. A. HinUh, 

HIGH pii), a. [M. Goth. ; A. S. heah, hig, 
or hih ; Dut. /ioog ; Frs. hoech ; Ger. hoch ; Dan. 
hoi ; Sw. hug ; Icel. haa,] 

1. KaiseA far above the surface of the earth 
or above a certain level ; having groat altitude ; 
elevated ; tall ; lofty ; — opposed to deep ; as, 
** A high mountain.’’ 

High o’er their heads a mouldering rock is placed. Dryden. 

2. Raised above any object ; noting relative 
altitude ; as, ** How high is the tree above the 
house ? ” 

3. Raised above the understanding ; difficulc 
of comprehension ; abstruse ; recondite. 

They meet to hear and answer such high things. Shed'. 

4. Exalted in quality or in rank ; superior ; 
noble. 

The highefft fiiculty of the soul. Baxter, 

He wooes both high and low, both rich and poor. Shak. 

5. Strong; powerful; mighty; potent. 

With an high arm brought ho them out Acts xiii. 17. 

6. Arrogant; proud; haughty; supercilious. 

An look and a proud heart.” Ps. ci, 5- 

7. Boastful; bragging; ostentatious. 

His fbrees, after all the high discourses, amounted really 
but to eighteen hundred foot. Clarendotu 

8. Oppressive; overbearing; domineering. 

When there appeareth on either side an higJi hand, then 
is the virtue of a judge seen. Baron. 

9. Violent; vehement; turbulent; tumultu- 
ous, ** HtyA winds.” JI/yA passions.” 

XO, Remote in antiquity ; far off in time. 

The nominal observation of the days of the week is very 
high, and as old as the ancient Egj’ptians. Browne, 

XI. Far from the equator ; advanced in lati- 
tude. 

They are forced to take their course either high to the 
North or low to the South. AJbbot. 

12. Extreme in degree ; as, “A High price”; 
“ A high heat ” ; A high color.” 

13. Complete ; full. “ It is yet high day.” 


Gen, xxix. 7. ** It was high time for the lords 
to look about them.” Clarendon. 

14. Capital ; great ; — opposed to petty ; as, 

** HighAxez&tysx. \ 

15. Observed with peculiar sacredness. 

That Sabbath-day was an high day. John xix. 31. 

16. Eminently favorable ; as, “ To entertain 
a high opinion of a person or a thing.” 

17. Zealous ; strenuous ; earnest ; not mod- 
erate ; — particularly applied to designate a par- 
ty in the Episcopal church. 

The terms high church and I'tw 
used, do not 80 much denote a : ■ .'c j (:■■■ i- -m 
a party. -b .i 

18. (Mus.) Acute ; sharp. “ An high or shrill 

sound.” Barret, 

19. {Paint. & Sculp.) Noting an elevated or 

chaste style. “ Hiqn art.” Fairholt. 

Hisrh and dry, (JVaitf.) noting the situation of a ves- 
sel that IS aground above water mark. Dana. 

Syn.— -See Chief, Tall. 

HIGH (hi), ad, 1. Aloft. “ Towering high.** Milt07i. 

2. Aloud. “H/yA-sounding cymbals.” Ps, cl. 5. 

3. In a great or high degree ; strongly. 

My revenges were high bent upon him. Shak, 

4. Profoundly; deeply; abstrusely. 

others apart sat on a lull retired. 

In thoughts more elevate, and reasoned high 
Of piovidence. Milton. 

On high, above ; aloft. ** The day-spring from on 
hXglu*^ Luke i, 78. — With a loud voice; aloud. 
Spenser. 

f HIGH (hi), V. n. To hasten, — See Hie. Todd. 

HIGH'— AIMED (hi'amd), a. Having lofty or grand 
designs. “ High-aimed hopes.” Crashaw, 

HIGH —ARCHED (hl'drclit), a. Having lofty arch- 
es. May. 

HiGH'-AS-PiR'lNG (hl'as-plr'jug), a. Having 
great views ; ambitious. Bp. Hall, 

HIGH'— BAI'LlFFjW. The chief bailiff. Simmonds. 

HIGH'— bAt-TLED, a. Renowned in battle or 
war. Shak, 

HIGH'— BEAr-ING, a. Courageous ; haughty. Ash, 

HiGH'-BLfiST (hl'blSst), a. Blest in a high de- 
gree ; supremely happy. Milton. 

HIgH'-BLOWN (hl'bisn), a. Swelled with wind ; 
inflated. My highJilown pride.” Shak. 

HIGH'— BOAST-ING, a. Boasting excessively; 
making great pretensions. Dyer. 

IllGH'-BORN (hi'bom), a. Of noble or high ex- 
traction. “ High-bom beauties.” Rowe. 

HIGH'BOl>ND, V. n. To leap aloft. Thomson. 

HIGH'-BRfiD (hl'br«d), a. Of high or genteel 
education. Sidoiey. 

HIGH'-BRoWeD (hi'brbfid), a. Having high 
brows. Moore. 

HIGH -BUiLT (hi'bllt), a. 1. Of lofty structure; 
elevated. “ Pile, high-buiU and proud.” Milton. 

2. Covered with lofty structures. 

T** tl-c wn-s 

T ,• '...r; !• - 1 ■ M* or*.. Creech. 

HlGH'-CHtiROH, n. That part of the Episcopal 
church that maintains the highest notions re- j 
specting episcopacy, ecclesiastical dignities, and 
ordinances. Brands, 

HIgh'— CHURCH, a. Strenuous for episcopal au- 
thority ; — applied to those principles which 
tend to exalt episcopal authority and ecclesias- 

( tical power, and to the parties which embrace 
them. Addison. 

HfGH'-CHURCn'I§M, n. The principles of high- 
churchmen. Ch. Ob. 

HiGH'-CIItlRCn'MAN, n. One who has high 
notions respecting episcopacy, and the cere- 
monies, discipline, &c., of the church. Brit. Crit. 

HlGH'-CLIMB-lNG (hi'klim-ing), a. Ascending 
aloft. ” Some high-climbing hill.” Milton. 

Hlon'-C6L-QRED (hi'kSl-lvrd), a. Having a 
deep or glaring color. Floyer. 

hIgH'-OQM-mIs'SIQN (-mish'un), n. A court 
invested with high authority, formerly existing 
in England. Blachsime, 

HlGH’-O^N'ST^-BLB, n. An officer of police, in 
some cities. ^ Bouvicr. 


HIGH -CREST-BD, a. Having a high crest. Ash, 

HIGH'— CRO\t'XED, a. Having a high crown. 
** With a high-croicned hat.” Addison. 

HIG H — CiiRL-JXG, a. Rising high in curls. Clarke. 

HIGH'-DAY (hi 'da), a. Pine; befitting a holiday. 
“ High-day wit.” Shak. 

IIIGH'-D^1-S^GN'^^’G (hl’de-sin'ing), a. Having 
great schemes or purposes, Dryden. 

HIGH -D&TCH, n. Same as High-German. 

HfGH'-5M-B6WED' (hr'em-b5d'), a. Having 
lofty arches. High-embowed roof .** Milton. 

HIGH'-^IN-^EN'D^IRED (hl'en-j^n'derd), a. En- 
gendered aloft or in the air, as storms. Shak. 

HIGH'— FED (hi'fSd), a. Pampered. L*Estrange. 

HIGH'— PEED- ING, n. Luxury in diet. Pope. 

HlGH'-FIN-lSHED (-islit), a. Finished with great 
care. Cowper. 

HiGH'-PLAM-lNG, a. Throwing the flame to a 
great height. Pope. 

HIGH'— FLA- VQRED (-vijrd), a. Having a high 
flavor. Young. 

HIGH'— PLI-BR, n. One who carries his opinions 
to extravagance. Swift. 

HiGH'-PLOWN (hi'flSn), a. X. Elevated ; proud ; 
lofty. “ High-jlotcn hopes.” Denham. 

2. Extravagant ; turgid ; bombastic. “ A 
high-fioxen hyperbole.” L* Estrange. 


HlGH'-PLfJSHED, a. Elevated ; elated. Young. 

HIGH'— PLY-lNG, a. Extravagant in claims or in 
opinions. “ High-Jlying . . . kings.” Dryden. 

HIGH'— GAZ-ING, a. Looking upwards. More. 

HlGH'-gilCR'MAN, n. Originally, that dialect of 
the German language spoken in the southern 
and elevated parts of Germany, as distinguished 
from Low- German, or the dialect spoken in the 
northern and flat parts of that country ; — now, 
appropriately, that general language spoken 
and written by all well-bred Germans. 

Dr. C. Follen. 

HIGH'— GO, n. A merry frolic ; a drinking bout ; 
a spree. [Colloquial and low,] Hall, 

HIGH'— GO-ING, a. Going at a great rate. Afassm^er. 

HiGH'-GROWN” (hl'grSn), a. Covered with a crop 
of high growth. The high-grown field.” Shak. 

HIGH'— HAND-5I>, a. Arbitrary ; oppressive ; 
overbearing ; unreasonable. Maxtineau. 

HIGII'-HEAPED, a. X. Raised into heaps. Pope, 
2. Covered with high piles. Pope. 

HIgH'-HE.ArT-P 4D (hi'hart-ed), g. Full of heart 
or courage. Beau. ^ FI. 

HIGH'-HEELED (lil'hSId), a. Having the heel 
much raised. ” High-heeled shoes.” Swift. 

HIGII'-HCNG (hi'lifing), a. Hung aloft. Dryden. 

HIGH'LAND (lii'land), n. A mountainous region. 
** The Higmandti of Scotland,” Locke. 

IllGII'LAND, a. Relating to the Highlands. Scott. 

HIGH'LAND-gR, n. An inhabitant of the High- 
lands, particularly of Scotland ; a mountaineer. 
The language of the Highlanders is still the Gaelic. 

Lomlon Bnry. 

HIGH'LAND-ISH, a. Partakii^ of the nature of 
highlands ; mountainous, “ The country round 
is so highlandish.** Drummond. 

II^GH-L^FT^ V. a. To raise or lift aloft. Cowper. 


HTGH'LY (hi'le), Sd. 1. With elevation as to 
place ;* aloft, Johnstm. 

2. With elevation as respects rank. ** His 

daughter so highly married.’’ Berners. 

3. Proudly; ambitiously; aspxringly. 


What thou wouldat highly. 
That thou wouldst hoUly, 


Shak, 


4. In a great degree ; extremely ; exceeding- 
ly ; veiy much, Highly gratified.” Knox. 

5, With great esteem. 


A man of vi'hom the king most highly did repute. JDraytan, 


hIgh'-mAss, n. The mass celebrated in Roman 
Catholic churches by the singing of the choris- 
ters, and with the assistance of a deacon and a 
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6iib-deacon ; — distinguished from low mass, in 
winch the praj ers are simply rehearsed without 
singing. Wngkt, 

HIGH'-MET-TLED (lil'm€t-tld), a. Proud or ar- 
dent of spirit. GaHh^ 

HIgH'-MEN, w. Palse dice so loaded as always 
to turn up high numbers. Marnngton, 

HiGH'-Mfxn-FO 0 . 3. Proud : nrrogant ; haugh- 
ty. ** !io "0 rhj h-n.\r’h f!, hi.* ’i -r.” Rom, xi.20- 
2. i 1 o')h : '■! Dr. Arnold, 

jgo^ Now used most commonly in a good sense. 

HIGH-MlND'^D-NfiSS, n The quality of being 
high-minded. C. W. Johnson, 

HIGH'MOST (hi'mSst), a. Highest; topmost, Shah. 

HIGH'N^SS (bl'nes), n. 1. The state of being 
high ; elevation ; loftiness. Job xxxi. 28. 

2. Excellence ; value ; worth. ^ Howell. 
B. The style or title first applied to bishops, 
afterwards to European kings in general (suc- 
ceeded by Majesty in the sixteenth century), 
afterwards to sovereign princes and their de- 
scendants. Rratide. 

Hf G II ' <“> p- \ 'TT o \, n. (Surg.) A method of 

<. ■.* .:i'‘ "'U' from the human bladder 

by cutting into the upper part of it. DungJison. 

HIGH'-PLACE, n. In Scripture, an eminence on 
which sacrifices were offered. Wright. 

HIGH'— PLACED, a. Elevated in situation or rank. 

HiGH'-PRfiSS-URE (liT'priJ^h-iir), n. (Steam-En- 
gines.) A pressure exceeding that of the atmos- 
phere, which is equal to about 15 pounds on the 
square inch. Brands. 

High-pressure engines, steam-engines in which the 
steam is not condensed on leaving the cylinder, but is 
allowed to escape into the atmosphere. Bigelow. 

HEGH'-PEICED, a. Costly ; dear. RogeU 

hEgH'-PRIEST, n. The chief priest among the 
Israelites or Jews. ^ Newton. 

HEgH'-PRIEST-SHIp, n. The office or state of a 
high-priest. More, 

HEgH'-PREN'CI-PLED (hl'prln's^-pld), a. 1. Ex- 
travagant in notions of politics. Swift. 

2, Of elevated or honorable principles. 

HIGH'-PR66p, a. Very strong; rectified to a 
high degree, as brandy. 

HIGH ~PR6dP, ad. To the utmost degree. Shah. 

fllGII'-RAI^ED (hf^razd), a. Raised aloft ; ele- 
vated. “On high-raised decks.” Dry den. 

HIGH'-REACH-ING, a. 1. Reaching upwards. 

Hell bounds, high-r-eebehing, to the horrid roof. Milton, 

2. Ambitious ; aspiring. High-reaeMng 
Buckingham.” Shah. 

HIGH -REARED (hJ^rSrd), a. Of lofty structure. 
“ High-reaved bulwarks Shah. 

H1GH'-r£d (hi'rSd), a. Deeply red. Boyle, 

hEgh -R^J-P feNT^lg:0, a. Repented of to the ut- 
most, “ My high-repented blames.” Shah, 

hEgh'-R5-s6lved' (hi'r^-zmvd'), a. Resolute ; 
firm. “ High-resolted men.” Shah, 

hIgh '-RIGGED (hi'rigd), a. Furnished with high 
rigging. Ash. 

h!gh'-R5 AD, n. A public road. Smollett. 

HIGH'-r66pBD, a. Having a high roof. MiUon. 

HIGH'— rOpeS, n. pL A state of passion ; — 
used only in the phrase, To be on the high- 
ropes, [vulgar.] Grose. 

hIgH'-SCH66l, n. See School. 

hEgH'-SEA, n. Very strong, high waves; a 
heavy sea. CraXtb. 

HEgH'— SEA-^ONED (hl'sS-znd), a. Piquant to 
the palate ; flavored with spices or other sea- 
soning. ** High-seasoned meeXe” Loohe* 

HIGH'— SEAT-jgiD, a. Fixed above. MiUon. 

HEgH'-SHOUL-D?:BEP (-d§rd), a. Having high 
shoulders. Ool^mith, 

HEGH'-SEgHT-HD fhi'sit-ed], a. Always looking 
upwards. “ High-sighted tyranny.” Shah, 


HEgH'-SOAR-ING, a. Soaring to a great height. 
“ Far high-soaring o’er thy praises.” Shah, 

HIGH -SdUND-ING, a. Making a loud noise or 
sound. Conyrehe. 

HiGH'-SPIR-IT-?D, a. High-mettled ; bold ; 
during ; proud ; insolent. Hume. 

HIGH -STOM-AjCIIED (-hl'stiim-akt), a. Obsti- 
nate ; self-wdled ; opinionated ; lofty. Shah. 

H Eg H'—STRCNG, a. to a full tone or a 

high pitch ; LS».*ii ; proud. Thomson. 

HIGH-SWELLED (-sweld), a. Swelled to the ut- 
most; high-swoln. Wright. 

HEGH'— SWELL-ING, a. Swelling to a great height. 
“ High-swelling waves.” P. Fletcher. 

HEgH'-SWOLN, a. Swoln to the utmost. “Your 
high-sicoln hearts.” Shak. 

t EIGHT (hit), V. & p. defective. (“ Used in a very 
peculiar way for some of the passive tenses, 
without the addition of am or was.** Nares.) 
[M. Goth, haitan i A. S. hatan, to name ; Ger. 
heissen ; Dan, hedde ; Icel. heUa.) 

1. Am named; am called: — is named, or 
called- “ Now hight I Philostrat.” Ghaiwer. 
Bright is her hue, and Geraldine she htght, JLord Sun eg, 

2. "Was named; was called. 

Wit' *” n— reer, 

I » • t ; M* • » C . ■ 

> . , . - , , <i -k. Hrgden. 

3. To be named or called. 

But ti'ore T wn« wort to hight Arcite 
Xow i fjiit I Pi iLjcCiat. 


4. Named; called. 

Amonff^t the rest n good old woman was, 

Ilnjht Alothor Hubbard. 

t HIGHT (hit), V. a. [A. S, hatan.) 

1. To promise. Chaucer. 

2. To intrust ; to commit. “ Charge of them 

was to a porter hight.** l^enser. 

3. To command ; to direct. Spenser. 

On higM, ad., aloud Spenser, 

hEgH'-TA-P^JR, n. (Bot.) A name of the plant 
Verbascum thapsus, or snepherd*s-club. W7'igkt. 

HEgh'-TAST-ED, a. Gustful ; piquant. Denham, 

fHIGHTH (Uith), See Height. Milton. 

HEGH'— TONED (-tSnd), a. 1. Having a high tone 
or strong sound, as, *^A high-toned instrument,** 

2. Decided ; stanch ; firm. Johnson, 

hEgh'TOp, n. 1. The summit of a ship. Shah, 

2. A species of sweet apple. [Local.] 

HEGH'— TO\^“?IRED (hl'tbu-frd), a. Having lofty 
towers. “Huge cities nnA high-towered** Milton, 

hEgH'-TQI^-BII-EnG, a. Soaring aloft. MiUon. 

hEgh'-TREA-§ON (hi'tr5-zn), n. (^Law.) Treason 
against the sovereim, as distinguished from 
petty treason, which might formerly be com- 
mitted against a subject. BurrilU 

t HEgh'-VEced (hi'vist), a. Enormously wicked. 
“O’er some high-viced city.” Shak. 

hEgH'— VOECED (-vblst), a. Having a strong tone 
or pitch of voice. Jodrell. 

HIGH'- wA-T^1R, n. The utmost flow of the tide ; 
high-tide- Mortimer. 

hEgh'-wA'T^;R-MARK, n. The line or mark 
made on the shore by the tide, when it is at its 
greatest height. Crdbb. 

HEgH-WAY' (hi-waO, n. 1. A great road; a 
public road; a road over which the public at 
large have a right of passage. Brande. 

2. An open way by water. 

A pnbUc navigable river !s also called a Mglmag. Brcmde, 

HEgH'WAY-MAN (hl'wa-nisin) [hl'w5-m&n, S. W. 
P. J. B. F. Ja, Sm. Wr . ; Iu-w5i'm4n, K. Wb.), 
n. One who robs on the highway ; a highway- 
robber ; a robber ; a footpad. Swifi. 

hEgH 'WAY— RATE, n. A road-rate for keeping 
the public roads in good order. ‘ Simmtmds. 

HEgH'WAT-R5B''BBR, n. One who robs on the 
highway ; highwayman. Ash. 

hIgh'WAF-ROb'BBR-T, n, Robbeiy committed 
on the highway. Ash. 

HIGH — wlT-T^D, a. Possessed of great wit. Shak. 


HIGH'-WROUGHT (hl'rSLwt), a. 1. Agitated to 
the utmost. A high-wrought A** Shak. 

2. Accurately finished ; nobly labored. Pope. 

hEG'LA-PBR, n. An herb. Aimworth. 

fHIL'A-RATE, V. a. [Gr. UuptJw; L. hilaro, hila- 
ratus.) To exhilarate Cocker am. 

Hl-LA'Rl-OtES, a. [Gr, UaptS? ; L. hila7'is.'\ Full 
of hilarity; gay ; merry ; joyful ; jovial. Dickens, 

hE-LAR'I-TY, n, [L. hilaritas ; It. ilat^ta ; Fr. 
hilarite.) ‘ Gayety excited by social pleasure ; 
jollity ; mirth ; cheerfulness ; jovialty ; joyous- 
ness ; good-humor; merriment; glee. 

Eveiy morning waked xis to a repetition of toil; but the 
evening repaid it with vacant htlatity. Goldsmith, 

hIL'A-RY, a. (Efig. Low,) Noting a term of 
holding courts in England, beginning January 
11, and ending January 31, about the time of 
the festival of St. Hilary. Cowell. 

HiLD, 71 , [A. S. hceU, a hero ; Ger. held:] A lord 
or lady : so Hildebert is a noble lord, 'M.eXMld 
an heroic lady. Gibson, 

t HILD'ING, n. [A. S. hyUan, to bend, to crouch.] 

1. A paltiy, cowaroly man; a dastard. Shah, 

2. A base woman. Rowe, 

HiLE, n, (Bot.) See Hilbm. Heuslow. 

HILL, n. [A. S. Mil ; Dut. heuvel ; Ger. hdgel ; 
Dan. h'6i ; Svv. hi>g ; Icel. holl.) 

1. An elevation of ground less than a moun- 
tain. “ Mountains and all hills:* P$. cxlviii. 9. 

Hills peep o’er hills, and Alps on Alps arise. Pope. 

2. The separate spot of soil in which seeds 
are planted, or in which the plants springing 
from them grow ; — so called from usually hav- 
ing the earth raised about it. [U- S,] 

It is best to drop from four to seven grains [of maize] to 
each hill. Faim.Ency. 

HILL, V. a. \i. HILLED ; pp. hilling, hilled.] 

1. tTA. S. Mian, to conceal.] To cover. Gower. 

2, To form into hills or small elevations, as 
the earth around plants. 

If the land be sulbciently loose, and deeply stirred, there 
is httle use m hilling it, Farm. Mncy, 


An altar on a hill or high 
Psalter. 


iiIll'-Al-tar, w, 
place. 

hIlled (hll'lf d or hlld), a. Having hills. Hurd, 

IllL'LJ-NfeSS, 71. The state of being hilly* Peiry. 

IliL'LlNG, n, 1, t A covering. Todd, 

2. An accumulation; a heaping. “The Mll- 

wg up of fatal gold.” HewyL 

3. The act of fonning elevations of earth 

around plants. “In wet lands killing maybe 
advisable.” Farm. Ency. 

hIl'LQOK, n. A little hill. Milton. 

hIl'LOCK, V. a. To form into a hillock or slight 
elevation, [it.] Cowpir. 

hIl'LOCK-Y, a. Abounding with hillocks. Ask, 

hEll'— SIDE, n. The side or slope of a hill. MiUon. 

HIll ’-SLOPE, n. The slope or declivity of a 
hill ; hill-side. Phillips, 

IllLL'-TftP, 71, The top of a hill. MiUon. 

HEL'LY^ a. 1. Full of hills ; uneven or unequal 
in surface. “ Hilly countries.” Addison. 

2. Like a hill ; elevated; lofty. “The top of 
hilly empire.” Beau. § FI. 

HIL '8AH, n. A native fish of the Ganges, much 
esteemed for food. Simmmds, 

hIlt, n, [A. S. hiU ; healdan, to hold.] A han- 
dle, particularly of a sword. Shak, 

hIlt'BD, a. Having a hilt ; — used in comnosi- 
tion- “ A sUver-4t«efl? sword.” Todd. 

HlL'TipR-SKlL T?R, ad. See Hklter-skeltbr. 

HI'LV'M, n. (Ro^.) The sear left on a seed 
where it separates from its attachment; 

— the place of attachment of a seed or 
ovule to its support* Qraiy. 

hIm, piron. [A. 8. Aim.] The objective of he. 

hIm-a-LAY'aN, a. (Oeog.) Fertainmg to the 
Himalaya mountains in India. Wright. 

hIM-s£lp', pron., in the noniinaitre or olgectire 
case. Ho or him ; — used emphatically and 
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reciprocally, “He himself returned again,’* 
Judges iii. 19. “ David Md Iiimselfm the held.’* 
1 Sam. XX. 24, 

4 ^ In ancient authors it is used neutrally for ^eJf. 

Above the clouds, as high as heaven huiisel/. Shak. 

By himself, alone ; unaccompanied. 

HllST, n. [Heb. Hebrew liquid measure 

containing the seventh part of a bath, or about 
five English quarts. Ex. xxix. 40. Gesenius. 

HIND, a. [A. S. hind.l [comp, hindeb ; snip, 
HINDMOST OP t hindermOkST.1 Backward; con- 
trary in position to the face ; oeing behind. 

And fears his hind legs will o’ertake his fore. Pope. 

HIND, n, [A. S. hinde, or hmul\ Dut- ^ Ger. 
hinde ; Sw, ^ Dan. hind.'\ The female of the 
red-deer. “ ‘Hare or hunted hind*^ Fletcher. 


HIND, n. 1. [A, S. hine, or hma^ A servant; a 
domestic. “ Ford’s knaves, his hinds.*^ Shah. 

2. [A. S. kiiie-man, a farmer.] A peasant ; a 
boor ; a rustic ; a swain. Drgden. 

HfND'B^R-RY, 71 . A sort of raspberry. Brackett. 

HIND' BOW, n. The protuberant part of a saddle 
behind ; the cantle. Booth. 

HIND'cAlp, n. The calf of the red-deer. Crdbh. 

HIN'D^IR, V. a. [A. S. hindrian\ Dut. hindereny 
Frs. hindera ; Ger. hindern ; Dan. hindre ; Sw. 
4 Icel. hindTaI\ p. hindered ; pp. hinder- 
ing, HINDERED.] To prevent ; to oppose ; to 
thwart ; to retard ; to embarrass ; to obstruct ; 
to stop ; to impede. 

The diflSlculty of the task should not hvnjier the attempt. 

OxlinTu 

Syn. — To hinder is a very general term. We hvn- 
der what is unfinished, and pt event what is not begun. 
Hindered by the weather or h> ill health ; preaented hy 
sickness; opposed ox thwarted, by persons unfriendly : 
— impeded or retarded on a mai'cli or journey by diffi- 
culties, obstructed by obstacles, and stopped in the 
progress. 

HIN'D^IR, V. n. To raise obstacles ; to cause im- 
pediment or hinderance. 

This objection binders not but that the heroic action of 
some commander may bo written. JDryden. 

HIND'^R, a. On the rear or back side. “The 
hitxdcr feet of a horse.” — See Hind. Addison* 


HfN'DigJR-ANCB, n. Any thing that hinders ; im- 
pediment; stop; obstruction. 

Scarce any thing is n more cifectual Mwlerance to our 
doing good than the character of being litigious. Seeker. 

jBEgr* Written indiscriminately hinderance or hin- 
drance. Smart says, “ Hinderance is proper j but the 
contracted form in this case prevails.” 

HIND'JglR-jBNDS, n. pi. Eefuse of grain after it is 
winnowed ; chaff. Hallmell. 

HiN'DgR-JpR, n. He who, or that which, hinders, 

t HIND'|;R-LING, n. A paltry, worthless, degen- 
erate animal. Callander. 

HfND'^5R-MOST, a. Hindmost, [r.] — See Hind. 
“ Bachel and Joseph hind&rTnost. Gen. xxxiii.2. 

HIND'hAnd, n. The hind part of a horse. Booth, 

HIND’-llfiAD, n. The back part of the head. 

If they [noses] are Roman, arched high and strong, they 
arc genciiilly associated witli a less developed forchciiu and a 
larger hiwl-heaii. Land. <4a. /tei*. 

HiND'MOST, a . ; superl. of kind. The last ; that 
comes in the rear. Shah, 

HiN-Ddd', n, ; pi. HlN-D6d§'. (Geog,) An abori- 
ginal native of Hindostan. Halhed. 

HIN-D66'lf§M, 71. The system or religion of the 
Hindoos. Bp. D, Wilson. 

II hIN-DQS-TAN'®E ruin-dqs-t&n'^, Sm. Earn- 
shauj; hin-dos-ta-ns", C^*], 7t. The language of 
the Hindoos. Macfcmtosh. 

II HlfN-DOS-TAN'EB, > Relating to the Hin- 

II h1N-DQS-TAn% ) doos, or to Hindostan. 

Mackintosh. 

hIn'DRANCB, n. See Hinderance, Smart. 


t HlNG, V. n. Formerly used for hang. Mackin. 

(hlnj), n. [“From the verb because 
the door hangs upon it.” Skinner, Hinge, 
that upon which the door is hung, hmg, hyng. 
Of hyng^ the verb being thus differently 
ten.*^ Toohe,^ 

1. The joint upon which a gate or door turns. 


^ ^ , The gate aelAopeaied wide, 

On golden hfyig$s turning* 


MUon, 


2. That on which something depends. 

The brilUant actions of the Portuffuest* form the great 
htme whu'h op^^ned the d»or to the most important alteration 
in the ci\ il histoiy ot mankind. Alickle. 

3. One of the cardinal points, east, west, 

north, and south. “The four hinges of the 
w’orld.” Milton. 

4. {Conch,') The part where the valves of a 

bivalve shell are united, consisting of ligament 
and teeth. Maunder. 

To he off the hinges, to be in a state of disorder. 

HIXIJD (hinj), V. a. [f. hinged ; pp. hinging, 

IIIN'GM).] 

1, To furnish with hinges, Johnson, 

2. To bend, as a hinge. 

Be thou a flatteier, and hinffe thy knee. Shak. 

HIN^E (lilnj), V. n. To turn as upon a hinge ; to 
depend; to be dependent; to hang. 

The Betticment of the matter /u/ngfes upon this point. Todd. 

hInk, n. A hook or twibil for reaping. Loudon. 

fHIN'NJ-ATE, ) hinnio, hinniatus.) 

tHIN'NY, ) To neigh. B. Jonson. 

hIn'NY, 71. 1. The offspring of a stallion and a 
she-a*ss ; a mule. Booth. 

2, A term of endearment ; darling. Brackett. 

HInt, V. a. [Of uncertain etymology. — Tooke 
suggests A. S. hentan, to take. — See Hent.] 
[i. HINTED ; pp. HINTING, HINTED.] To bring 
to mind by a slight mention or remote allusion ; 
to suggest ; to intimate ; to mention imperfectly. 

Just hint a fault and hesitate dislike. Pope. 

To hint at, to allude to ; to touch slightly. 

H^NT, n. Slight mention ; remote allusion ; in- 
timation ; suggestion ; insinuation. “ Upon this 
hmt I spake.” Shak. 

Syn.— Hint is used in an indifferent sense, and 
often in a bad sense, for something thrown out against 
one’s character; allusion is used m an indifferent 
sense ; a suggestion is commonly used in a good 
sense for a useful intimation. ; insinuation is used in a 
bad sense for something intimated against some per- 
son. A person is said to take, or to tlirow out, a hint ; 
to make an allusion ; to offer or to follow a suggestion 5 
to receive or to give an iMimatiim. ; to make or to dis- 
regard an insinuationm 

hInt'-KEEP- 5R, 71. One who furnishes hints. 
[r.] Bxitler, 

hIp, n. 1. [Goth. hups% A. S. hipe, or hype; 
Dut. heztp.] The joint of the thigh and the flesh 
that covers it ; the haunch. Duyxglison. 

2. [A. S. hiop.) The fruit of the wild brier or 
dogrose ; Rosa canina ; — written also hep. 

The oaks bear masts, the briers scarlet hips. Shade. 

3. {Arch.) The external angle formed by the 

meeting of the sloping ends with the sloping 
sides of a roof. Weale, 

To have on the hip, to have an advantage over. 
Shak.-^To smite hip and thigh, to overthrow com- 
pletely ; to destroy utterly. Judges xv, 8. 

HJP, V. a. [f. HIPPED ; pp, HIPPING, HIPPED.] 

1. To sprain or dislocate the hijp of. “Idis 

horse was hipped.'* Shak. 

2. To render hypochondriac or melancholy. 

— See Hyp. [Colloquidd.] Smart. 

3. (^Arch.) To provide or fit with a hip, as a 

roof. “ A hipped roof.” Brande. 

nip, integj. Used in caUing. Ainsworth. 

HiP'-GCiti’T, n. The sciatica, or gout in the hip ; 
a rheumatic affection of the hip-joint. Hamilton. 

t hIp'-HAlT, G. Lame. Gower. 

hIp'-HOp, ad. [Reduplication of hop.] With a 
hopping gait. Congreve. 

HtP'-JdiNT, n. {Ancst.) The joint of the hip; 
the coxofemoral articulation. Hunglison. 

HtP^-KNfiB (-n5b>, n. {Arch.} A 
finial, pinnacle, or other similar 
ornament placed on the top of 
the hips of a roof, or on the 
point of a gable. Weale. 

HlP'-MOULD-lNG, n. (Arch.) A 
moulding on the rafter that forms 
the hip of a roof. Ogilnie. 

HtP'PAOE, n. [Gr, liaedKC ; L. hip- Hh>4cixob. 
pace.] 

1. Cheese made of mare’s milk. CrM, 

2. The rennet of a colt. Crabh, 



HIPPED (hlpt),p. a. Melancholy; hypochondria- 
cal. — See Hip. [Colloquial.] Green, 

HiPPED'-RddF (bipt’rof), n. (Arch.) A roof 
having the ends sloping like the sides and form- 
ing a projecting angle with the latter; a hip- 
roof. Brancle. 

HiP’PISH, a. [Fron. lrr)y'hu..,h'or. Melan- 
choly ; dejected : !'} p- , 1 i' 1 . ^ , — wTitten 

also hijppish. [Colloquial.] Byron. 

By cares depressed, in pensive, Jnppish mood. Guy. 

hIp-PO^b6s ’ Cjy^, n, [Gr. tirwo?, a horse, and 06ffK(o, 
to feed.] (Ent.) A genus of dipterous insects, 
of which the horse-fly is the type. Westwood. 

HiP’PO-CAMP, 71. See Hippocampus. Browne, 

HIP-PO-cAarpys, 7^. [L., from Gr. 
h^zoKtifinos ; ^r7^o^, a horse, and Kdpnrw, 
to bend.] (Ick.) A genus of fishes 
of singular construction, their head 
and neck resembling those of a 
horse; — hence the English name 
sea-horse. When swimming they 
maintain a vertical position. 

Eng. Cyc. 

HIP-PQ-CEN'TAuR, n. [Gr. InnoKlv- 
ravpoi ; Ittko,, a horse, and Kivravpos, 
a centaur.] A fabulous monster, 
half horse and half man, Dryden, 

HIP'PO-ORAs, 71. [Fr, as if the 
wme of liiyjpocrates. Johnson. — So 
called from its being strained in an Hippocra- 
tes’s sleeve. Theobald.) A medicated or spiced 
^vine. Kmg. 

HIP-pSc'RA-TE^’^SLEEVE, n, A sort of bag 
made by ibinmg the opposite angles of a square 
piece of flannel ; — used to strain sirups and de- 
coctions. Quincy, 

H!P-PQ-CRAT'IC, a. Relating to Hippocrates, a 
celebrated Grecian physician, or to his doc- 
trine. J)u7igUs07i, 

Hipy'ocratic face, (Med.) an appearance of the face 
noting great exhaustion, the nose being pinched, the 
eyes sunk, the temples hollow, the ears cold and re- 
tracted, the skin of the forehead tonse and dry, the 
complexion livid, the lips pendent and cold, Dungltson. 

HIP-P5o'RA-TI,^M, n. The philosophy or medical 
system of Hippocrates, the ancient Greek phy- 
sician. Chainbers, 

HIp-PQ-CR£p'I-f6RM, a, [Gr. ahorse, Kptjiris, 
a kind of boot, and L. forma, form.] (Bot.) 
Shaped like a horseshoe. Gray, 

h1p-PQ-ORB'PIS, n. [Gr. tTnroy, a horse, and 
a kind of boot.] (Bot.) A genus of 
plants ; the horseshoe vetch. P. Cyc, 

HiP'PQ-DAME, n. The river-horse ; hippopota- 
mus. — See Hibpopotam us. Spenser, 

HlP'PQ-DROME, n. [Gr. TTrTOf, a horse, and Updpos, 
a course; L. hij>podro7nos \ Fr. hippodrome,] 
A course for chariot and horse races. 

The Olympian hippodrome or horse-conrao. London Bney, 

HIp'PQ-GRIfP, n. [Gr. hrvos, a horse, and yph4>t 
a griffin; It. imogrifai Fr. hippoyriphe^ A 
fabulous winged horse. MtUoxi. 

HIp'PQ-LIth, n. [Gr. fwiros, a horse, and XiQos, a 
stone.] A stone m a horse^s stomach. Smart. 

HIP^PQ-MANB, n, [Gr. hmopavi^, a plant of which 
horses are madly fond ; Tiriroy, a horse, and p.avia, 
madness ; L. hippomanes.] 

1. (Bot.) The manchineel tree which yields a 
white, poisonous, and caustic milk. Loitdon. 

2. An excrescence on the forehead of a foal, 
said to be devoured by the mother- Wm. Smith. 

3. A love-potion ; a philter or charm* JMydm. 

HIP 'PO-Mfx, n, [Gr. titieos, a horse, and a 
claw.] (Zeal.) A genus of mollusks in which 
the shell is patelliform, and has an impression as 
of a horse-shoe on the inner surface* Woodward. 

HlP-FQ-PA-TH6L'Q-^y, n. [Gr, Jmroj, a horsey 
and Eng. paiholt^y,’^ Pathology of the horse *, 
veterinary medicine. DirngUsm* 

HlF-P6PH'A-<50trs, a. [Gr. 'bneog, a horsey and 
to eat,] Feeding on horse-flesh, Bmmrt. 

HIP-p6ph' A-GY, n. The act of feeding on horse- 

[ flesh. B&otih. 
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hTP-PO-P6T'A-5ICS, n,; pl.L. JEryp-Pp-PSr'^-iiff; 
Engl mp-po- 
p 5 t 

[L. ; Gr. Jn-iron-d- 

raiiog ; Sjnroj, a 

horse, ahd tto- 
ruftSi, a river.] 

(Zo. tl.) A genus 
of large, aquatic, 

pachydermatous Hippopotomu.. 

animals, which ^ j 

inhabit the rivers of Africa, represented at the 
present time by a single species {^Hippopota- 
mus amphibiiis ) ; the river-horse. Mrande, 

HIP ^PO-Pf^S, n, [Gr. a horse, and iro6f, a 
foot.]* A genus of acephalous mollusks, the shell 
of which resembles the foot of a horse. Brande. 

HlP-P6s-TJg-6L'0-g^Y, w. [Gr. tn-wy, a horse, 
and Eng. osteofoffp^] Osteology of the horse. 

HJP-PU'RIC, 05. [Gr. Uirost a horse, and o?rp«v, 
urine.] {^Chem.) Noting an acid obtained from 
the urine of horses. Craig, 

HIF-PU'RIS, n, [Gr. iffffoy, a horse, and owprf, a 
tail.] (i?of.) A genus of plants, the stem of 
which resembles a horse^s tail ; mare*s-tail. JHilL 

HiP'py-RITE, n. One of a genus of extinct mol- 
lusks supposed to be bivalves. Brande, 

hIp'PUS, n. [L., from Gr. tn-ffoy, ahorse.] {Med,) A 
disease of the eyes, in which from birth they per- 
petually twinkle : — a tremulous condition of the 
uls w’hich occasions repeated alternations of con- 
traction and dilatation of the pupil. Hunglison, 

HiP'-RAr-T^IR, n, {Arch,) The rafter which 
forms the hip of a roof. Ogileie, 

HiP'-R66r, n, {Arch,) A roof whose ends slope 
like the sides, and form a projecting angle with 
the latter. Francis, 

HfP'-SHOT, a. Sprained or dislocated in the hip. 
Kodding and waggling ... as if you veie hiprtihot, XP Estrange, 

n, A tile for covering the hip or 
ridge of a roof. Francis, 

HiP'-TRfifi, n. [See Hip, n. No. 2.] A shrub ; 
the dogrose j Rosa canina, Crahh, 

HiP'WOET (htpVUrt), n. A plant. Ainsworth, 

t H’lR, pron, [A. S. hyra, of them.] A word for- 
merly used for thdr, Todd. 

HYR'CATE, n. (jChem,) A salt formed by the 
union of hircic acid with a base. Ogilcie. 


HYR'CIC, a. (Chcm,) 
from hircine. 


Noting an acid obtained 
Ure. 


HlR'CINE, n, [L. hircust a he-pfOat.][ {Chem.)^ A 
liquid, fatty substance contained in the oleine 
of mutton suet. Ure, 

HYR'cys, n. [L.] 3- {Zodl) The goat. Baird. 

2. (Ai^ron.) A fixed star of the first magni- 
tude ; — called also Capella, Oguvie. 

HIRE, V, a, [A. S. hyrian ; But. huuren j Ban. 
hyre ; Sw. hyra,'\ \i, hired ; pp, hiring, 

HIRED.] 

1. To procure for temporary use at a certain 
price ; as, “ To hire a horse ” ; To hire money.” 

2. To engage to temporary service for wages, 

«Xhey hire a goldsmith.” Isa, xlvi. 6. 

1 B. To let ; — often followed by out. 

A man plajLted a Tiueyard, and hired it to tillers. 

^ Mark xU. 1, Tram, 

HfEE, n, [Ai. S. hyre, a reward 5 But. huur ; Ban. 
hyre ; Sw. hyra,} 1 

1. Recompense for the use of a thing. Johnson, 

2, Wages paid for service; allowance; sti- 
pend; pay; salary. 

Call tbe laborera, and give them tjb^ir hire, ; MaU. xx. 6. 

Syn.— See Adlowancb. 

a. Without hire ; not rewarded, [a.] 

Yout misbelief my hirelesa value acorns. Havencoii, 

Hf!RB'LINQ, n. One who serves for wages. 

The hireRnff longs to see the shades descend. 

So clomb the drst grand diief into God’s fbld; 

So, since, into his church lewd htrehnfft^ chmb. Milton. 

Syn . — JEhrelinff and mercenary are both applied to 
such persons as serve for pay m some servile or base 
employment, or from a low and unworthy motive j 
but hurehng is the less olFensive term. A hired ser- 
vant may be called a Jnrehiig ; soldiers hired to serve 


for a foreign nation are styled mercenaries, — See 
Venai*. 

HlRE^LlXG, a. Serving for hire; venal; mer- 
cenary. Hireling mourners.” Drydm, 

t HI 'REN, n. [Corrupted from Irene, Nares.'] A 
familial term for a strumpet. Shah, 

hTR'E^i hires. Blackstone, 

HIRELING, n, {Irh ) A small fish of the genus 
Salmoi the salmon-trout; sea-trout; Salmo 
trutta. Oyc. 

HIR'SEL, n. A Scotch term for Tierd, Jamieson, 

HIRST, n. See Hurst. Todd. 

HIR-SUTE', a. [L. hirsutus,’\ 

1. Rough with hair; hairv; shaggy. “A 
hirsute beggar.” Burton, There are bulbous, 
fibrous, and hirsute roots.” Bacon, 

2. Coarse ; ill-mannered ; uncouth ; boorish. 
** Hirsute in his behavior.” Life of A, Wood, 

HIR-SUTE'NESS, w. The state of being hirsute ; 
hairiness; roughness. Burton. 

HI-RtN'DJNE, n. A swallow. Gent. Mag, 

HFRUJsr-DJhr^J-DJE, n, pi [L. hirundOy hhvn- 
dinis, a swallow.] {Oniii7i.) A family of fissi- 
rostral birds of the order Passeres, including 
the sub-families Cypselince and Hxrundvninm \ 
swallows. Gray, 

HhRUJ^-Di-trVhTM, n,pU 
[See Hirundinid-e.] 

(Or?iith.) A sub-family ot 
fissirostral or wide-gap- 
ing birds of the order Pas- 
seres and family Hirun- 
dinidce ; swallows. Gray, 

HI-RtrJ^'DO, n, [L., a swallouj'] {Ornith.) A 
genus of birds, comprehending swallows, swifts, 
and martins. Eng. Cyc. 

(hiz), pron, possessive, or pronominal adjective, 
from Ac. [A. S. his.] Of him; belonging 
to him; Jis, “This is his book”; “This book 
IS his7 * — See He, and Mine. 

Hts';N-G|:R-lTE, n. {Min.) A silicate of iron ; 
— so named from Mr. Hisinger. Lana, 

HISK, V, n. To draw the breath with difficulty ; 
to breathe short. [N. of Eng.] HalHwell. 

HIS-pAn'I-cY§M, n, [L. Hispania, Spain.] A 
Spanish phrase or idiom. Ed, Rev, 

HTS'PID, a, [L. kispidus.'\ Rough : having stiff 
hairs or bristles. ** The hispid Thesbite.” More. 

hIsS, V, n, [A. S. hysian; But. sissen; Ban. 
hvcesen; Sw.hvdssa.'i [i. hissed ; jpj?. hissing, 

HISSED.] 

1. To utter the sound of the letter s, or a 
noise like that made by a serpent. 

Sec the snakes that rear. 

How they Aiss lu their hair. JDryden. 

2. To express contempt or dislike by making 
a sound like that made by a serpent. “The 
merchants shall hiss at thee.” Ezek. xxvii. 36. 

HjfSS, V. a. To condemn by hissing; to follow 
with hisses ; to disgrace. 

The opera of Rosamond, when exhibited on the stage, was 
either hissed or neglected. JohnxtJi. 



Hu undo xubticu. 


So disgraced a jpart, whose issue 
Will Aiss me to my grave. 


Shak. 


Hiss, n. 1. The sound of the letter s the noise 
made by a serpent. 

But hiss fbr hiss roturmed with fbrfcfd tongue. MXtUm, 

2. Expression of contempt ; censure. 

Fierce champion, S'ortitude, that knows no fisars 

Of Atsses, blows, or want. Pope, 

n. 1. The noise made by a serposit, 
&c. ; a hiss. " Mtlion, 

2. 4n objeot of scorn. “ To make their land 
desolate and a perpetual hissing.^* Jer, xviiL 16. 

HlSS'ING-liY^ ad, With a hissing 8oimd.SAartPoo<f. 

HlST, Commanding silence ; whist. MiUon, 

hYs^T^, n. [L, Mstrio, an actor.] {Ent.) A 
Linnaean genus of coleopterous insects, remark- 
able for the instinctive promptitude with which 
they alter their appearance and feign death 

when alarmed. Brande, 

HlS-T65^-?-NiST'lO, a, [Gr. lords, a web, and 
yswaui, to beget.] Tissue-making. Carpenter. 


HIS-TO^l'^-NY, u. The formation and develop- 
ment of tisb'ues. Lunglison. 

HJS-T6g'RA-PHY, n, [Gr. lords, a web, and 
'ypd<p(ji 3 , to describe,] {Anai,) A description of 
the organic tissues. Wright. 

HiS-TO-LO^'lC, ) Peitaining to histology. 

HiS-TQ-L5^'I-CAL, S Lunglison, 

HIS-TOL'O-^IST, n. One who is versed in his- 
tology. Ogilvie, 

HIS-T5l'0-GY, n. [Gr. lards, a web, and Uyos, a 
discourse,] ’ Anatomy ; — particularly the mi- 
nute anatomy of the tissues. Lunglison, 

f HIS-t 6'RI-AL, a, [Fr.] Historical. Chaucer, 

HIS-TO'RI-AN, n, [L. historious\ It. istoricoi, Fr. 
'histori&nf A writer of facts and events ; a 
writer of history; as, “Livy, the historian.^'* 

IIIS-TO'RI-AN-I^M, n. The quality of an histo- 
rian. [ia.] Museum, 

IIIS-TOR'IC, ) [Gr. iffropt/fdff ; L, historicus •, 

HIS-TOR'I-CAL, ; It. istorico ; Sp. historico ; Fr. 
kistoriguerj 

1. Giving an account of facts and past events ; 

containing history. “ In an historical relation 
we use terms that are most ” Bvrnct. 

2. Berived from history ; a-, '* lhs(,on>‘' 'c\i- 
dence.” “ Historical infoimation.” 

3. Pertaining to history. Gibbon. 

Historical painting, that biancli of paintiu" which 

portiays the scones of history. Smart, 

HJS-tCr'I-CAL-LY, ad. In the manner of history. 

HIS-TO-rIc'I-TY, n. The quality of being his- 
torical. [r.] * En. Rev, 

HIS-TOR'I-CIZEj V, a. To write, as history ; to 
represent by history, [r.] New Month. Mag, 

t hIs'TO-rIed (his'tq-rld), p, a. Recorded, or re- 
lated, in history. * Todd, 

tHlS-TO'R{-?R, n. An historian. Martin. 

HjS-Tb^Rl-ETTE*,n. [Fr.] A pretty story ; a 
tale ; a novel. Casket, 

tHlS-T6R'I-FY, V. a. To relate; to record in 
history. Mattevs ,,, historifed,** Browne, 

HIS-T5-RI-5G'RA-PH5R, n, [Gr. lorocla, history, 
and ygdifpta, to write,] A professed historian or 
writer of histories. Addison, 

HIS-TO-RI-Q-GRApH'I-OAL, a. Relating to his- 
toriogi'aphy. * Ch. Ob, 

HJS-T6-RI-0g'RA-PHY, n. The art, or the em- 
ployment, of aii historian. Blount, 

t IIIS-T6-R{-6l'0-^Y, n, [Gr. laropta, history, 
and Xdyos, a discourse,] A treatise on history ; 
explanation of history. Cockeram, 

hIs'TQ-RY, n, [Gr. loropla ; L. historia; It. 
ria ; 'Sp.* Port, historia ; Fr. histoire,] 

1. A narrative of past events ; an account of 
facts, particularly of facts respecting nations 
and states ; narration ; relation. 

History is philosophy teaching by exomplo, Zhonyaiia, 

All hntoiy is only the precepts of moral philosophy re- 
duced into examples. JOrydon, 

2 . The knowledge of facts, ^^History is neces- 
sary to divines.” Watts* 

Civil or poUtieal hiatory, the history of states and 
empires. — Eceleaiaatical history, the history of the 
Christian church. — S<iered history, the historical part 
of the Scriptures, — Profane histonf, liistory as writ- 
ten by umiihiitrcd authors; — another term for civil 
history.— JVVitiirflZ history, tlie history of all the pro- 
ductions of nature, animal, vegetable, and mineral. 

Syn,'— History, the work of an historian, consists 
of various divisions or kinds: aniuUs, the work of an 
annalist, comprise a succinct account of historical 
events digested into a series, as they occur in suc- 
cessive years ; a ekronicU is a succinct register of 
events in the order of time ; manoira, as applied to 
nations, comprise an account of events or transac- 
tions written familiarly, or as they are remembeiced 
by tlie narrator. 

t Hts'TQ-EY, V, a. To record 5 to relate. Shak, 
may repeat and his Iflsa Skak* 

hIS'TQ-RY-PAint'ING, n. The art of represent- 
ing historical subjects by the pencil. Guardian. 

HlS'T9*RY-PItOB, n, A picture representing a 
real event. “ A large history-piece** Pope, 
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Hts'TR|-5N, n, [L. histrio.] A player. Byron, 

HIS-TRJ-0N'|C, J Relating to, or befitting, 

HiS-TRl-ON'f-CAL, S the stage or a player ; be- 
coming a biiftbon; theatrical; pantomimic. 

art,” jyatto 9 i. “Though the 
world be hiUnonicaV^ Browne. 

HIS-TRI-ON'IU, n. A dramatic performer; a 
stage-player. Simmonds. 

HlfS-TRl-6N'J-CAL-LY, ad. In a histrionic man- 
ner; theatrically. * Blovmt. 

IlIS'TRl-ON-I§M, n. Theatrical or feigned repre- 
sentation. Broime, 

t His'TRf-ON-fZE, V. a. To personate, as an 
actor; to represent theatrically, Sir'lWrquhart, 

HIT, V. a. [Dan. hitte^ to throw out. Juniue. — 
Sw. hitta^ to reach, to touch. Sefreniiis.l [i. 

HIT ; pp. HITTING, HIT.] 

1. To strike ; to touch with a blow ; to thump. 

“ When any thing hits him.” ^ Sidney, 

2. To touch, as a mark ; not to miss. 

So hard it is to Jat the mark with a shaking hand. Smith, 

3. To attain; to reach; to obtain; to win; 
to get. 

Your father*s imago is so hit in you. Shdk. 

4. To be conformable to ; to suit. 

W'’.-’ v’s'sro *= Vo 

r } .. 1 .' :r.L stiiw <). * 1 ' i j iC. Milton. 

6. To catch by the right bait ; to urge oy the 
right motive ; to touch properly. 

There vo« tit him. St. nominiok loves charity exceed- 
ingly, I ! I j .1- i : M \ ‘ ..i .» -w. ,••••'. Drjjclen, 

To hit ojTj to determine luckily ; to represent or de- 
scribe happily. —To hit outf to perform by good luck. 
Spenaer. 

HlT, V. n, 1. To come in contact; to clash. 
“ They hit one against anctner.” Locke. 

2. To chance luckily ; not to miss ; to gain 
a point ; to succeed. 

Oft expectation fUils; . . . and oft it MU 

Where hope is coldest, and despair most sits. ShaK. 

3. To agree ; to suit ; to fit. ** The number 

so exactly /wrfs.” Waterland. 

To hit on, or upon, to light on j to find. “ I have 
Ait upon such an expedient.’’ Ooldsmith. 

HIt, n. 1. A stroke ; a blow. S?iak. 

2. A fortuitous event ; a cbance. 

Blind prophecies may have a lucky hit, Drpd&u 

3. A lucky chance ; good fortune. 

Have all his ventures failed? What, not one Ait? Shok, 

4. A happy or pertinent remark; as, “To 
make a good hit.** 

hItcii, v. n. [i. hitched; pp, hitching, 

HITCHED.] 

1. [W. Tiecian, to halt, to limp.] To move ir- 
regularly or by jerks ; to hobble, Johnson. 

2. To hop on one leg. [Yorkshire.] Grose. 

3. To hit the legs together in going, as horses. 

4. To move or walk. [Norfolk.] Grose, 

5. [Probably from the root of hook.'] To be- 
come entangled ; to be hooked in ; to be caught. 

Atoms which at length hitched together. South. 

hItCH, V, a. To fasten or bind to ; to tie. Ash. 

HiTCH, n. 1. Any thing that holds ; a catch ; 
an impediment. “A hiieh or hobble in jrour 
enunciation.” . Chesterjield. 

2. a particular kind of knot. Juana. 

HlTCH'jgJL, n. & V. See Hatohel. Todd. 

hItch'JNG, n. Act of one who hitches. Clarke. 

JUTHE (hith), n. [A. S. hyth:\ A small haven 
for boats ; — used principally as an affix in the 
names of places; as, “ QueenAii^Ae, Lambitf^e 
[now Idimbe^A].” Johnson. 

nlTH'$R ad. [A. S. hith&ri Dan. her- 

hid; ^v<f.him.'\ 

1. To this place ; — used with verbs implying 
motion ; as, “ To come hither.** 

2. t To this end or point. “ Hither belong 

all those texts.” TiUotson. 

Bithor and thither, to this place and that. 

HlTH'lglR. G. [super!, hithermost] Nearer; to- 
wards tiiis part. “ On the hither side.” JkCiUon. 

IllTH'$E-MdST, G. auperk Nearest on this side. 
“ The hitherfnost extreme.” JSale. 

ad, 1. To this time ; yet : till now. 
“ This has hitherto been the practice.” JOryden. 


2. Thus far ; to this point. “ Hitherto shalt 
thou come, but no further.” [n.] Job xsxviii. 11. 

HiTir^R-WAIlD, arf. Towards this place; this 
way, “ Mulching hitherward.** iShak. 

HiTH'5R-wARD§, €id. Hitherward. Shak. 

HiT'TJgR, n. One who hits. T. Jloore. 

HpTr-Ti'Tr, G. Flighty. — See Hoity-toity. 

HfVE, 71. [A. S. hyfe,] 

1. The habitation or artificial receptacle of 
bees. “ Bees in their 7/2 Addison. 

2. A sw-arm inhabiting a hive. “Like an 

angry hire of bees.” Shak. 

3. A company or society. 

What modern masons call a lodge was by antiquity called 
a hiee of fieemaaons. Swijt. 

HiVE, V. a. [£. HIVED ; pp. hiving, hived.] 

1. To put into a hive ; to harbor. “ When 

bees are settled, hive them.” Mortinier. 

2. To contain, as in hives; to store. 

Where all delicious sweets are hived, Cleaveland. 


HiVE,r. n.To reside or take shelter together.SAftT;. 
HI VE'— BEE, n. A boe that keeps in the hive. Lyell. 
rilVETugsa, a. Destitute of a hive- Gaseoig7ie, 
inv'jgR, n. One who hives. hlortimer. 

HlVE§, n. ipl. 1. (Med.) The croup, a disease 
characterized by sonorous and suffocative brea th- 
ing. Dunglison. 

2. Eruptions on the skin. Brockett. 

HlZZ, t?. «. To hiss. — See Hiss. Shak, 

hIzz'ING, n. A hissing or hiss. May, 


h6, interj. [L. oho.] Stop ! cease ! attend I O I 

— sudden exclamation to call attention or to 

give notice. “ Ho I every one that thirsteth, 
come ye to the waters.” Isa, Iv. 1. 

t HO, n. Stop ; hound ; limit. Harvey, 

no, V. 71. (Naut.) To call out. — See Hoy. Todd. 

HO A (hs), mterj. An exclamation to give notice. 

— See Ho. Shak. 

HO'/ OT-zIN, n. {Or 7 iith.') Abird of the family Jfcfw- 

sophayidiB and sub-family Opisihocominee. Gray. 
t HOANE, n. See Hone. Cockeram, 

HOAR (her), a. [A. S. har.] 

1. White or gray with age; hoary. “Locks 
hoar** Chaucer. “ Nestor hoa7\** Gower, 

2. White. ** Hoary waters.” Spenser. “ For- 
ests hoar,** Fairfax. “ Hoar clifis.” Thomson. 

HOAR, a, t [A. S. horiy, filthy ; harian, to grow 
white or mouldy.] Mouldy ; musty. Spenser. 


HOAR (her), n. 1. Antiquity ; hoariness. 


I *1 r*i, 1 ' .w of Europe, cov- 

* I ttlilc »«;e8, Burke, 


2. Thick mist ; fog. 

fHOAR (liBr), v, n. [A. S. harianJ] 
mouldy or musty. 


Loudon, 

To become 
Shak. 


HOARD (herd), n, [M. Goth, haurd, or haurda ; 
A. S. hord ; Ger. hort.] 

1. A store laid up in secret ; a hidden stock ; 
a treasure. “ The squirrePs hoard** Shak. 

2. A fence enclosing a house and materials, 

while builders are at work. Smart, 


HOAR'l-NESS, n. 1. The state of being hoary or 
white like the hair in old age. JGryden, 

2, t Mouldiness. Barret 

HOARSE (hors), a. [A. S. has; But. haarsch; 
Ger. heisch ; Sw. hoes; Dan. hes ; Icel. has.] 

1. Having the voice rough, as with a cold. 

could speak 

Till they were hoarse again. B, Jcnsoiu 

2. Making a rough sound. “ The hoarse, re- 
sounding shore.” Dryde 7 i, 

HOARSE'LY, ad. In a hoarse manner. 


I HOARSE'NflSS, n. The state of being hoarse j 

I roughness of voice. Dryden. 

HOARSE'-SOUND-ING, a. Having a harsh sound. 

HOAR'—STONE, n. A stone designating the 
bounds of an estate ; a landmark. Wright. 

HOAR^Y (hcr'e), a. [A. S. har.] 

1. White or gray with age ; hoar. “ Hoary 

hairs.” Spenser. 

2. White : whitish. “ Hoary frosts.” Simh. 
“ The hoaiy deep.” Milton. “ The hoary wil- 
lows.” Addison. 

3. t Mouldy ; musty. Knolles. 

HOAR'Y-HEAD-JglD, a. Having a gray head. Shak. 

tHOAST, A cough. — See Haijst. Todd. 

HO AST'MAN, n . ; pi. HO ASTMEN, A coal-fitter, or 
factor in coals ; one who vends coal at a sea- 
port ; one of a company of coai-dealers at New- 
castle, England. Ld. Elaon. 

HOAX (hBks), n. [A. S. hucse, hnsce, or Micx, irony. 
Bosicorth, — From hocus. Malofie ^ Nar'cs,] An 
imposition played off as a joke ; a deception. 

HOAX (h5ks), 7). a, {i. hoaxed ; pp. hoaxing, 
iio.vxED.] To deceive in joke ; to impose on ; 
to cajole. [Colloquial.] Todd. 


HOAX'^R, n. One who hoaxes or deceives. [Col- 
loquial.] Smart. 

H6b, n. 1. The side of a grate or a part to keep 
things warm on. Smart, 

2. [A contraction of Bobin.] A clown ; a 

boor. [Local.] Smart. 

3. A fairy; a sprite. — See Hobgoblin. 

[Local.] Smart, G7'ose. 

4. The nave of a wheel ; hub. Simmo7ids. 

HOb'BARD-DJP-HoI?', n. See Hobbledehoy- 


IIOB'BIsM (hSb'blzin), n. The opinions or princi- 
ples or the sceptical Thomas Hobbes of Malnies* 
bury. Skelton, 

h6b'BIST,?i. a follower of Hobbes. Dr.Wart07i. 


h 6B^BLE (liBb'bl), V. n, [A. S. hoppan, to hop ; 
Ger. hoppeln, to hop or hobble ; Dut. hohbelcn, 
to stammer.] [i. hobbled ; pp, hobbling, 
hobbled.] 

1. To walk lamely or awkwardly upon one leg 
more than the other ; to hop ; to limp ; to halt. 

An old woman came holMme on her little stick. Knox. 

2. To move unevenly ; to wriggle. 

If It [a hoopl hv/Stikss in its motion on level ground, it can- 
not be a perfect cn cle. iJogan. 

HOb'BLE (hBb'bl), V. a, I. To perplex ; to embar- 
rass ; to confuse ; to bewilder. Todd. 

2. To tie or put a clog upon, as the feet of a 
horse ; to hamper ; to clog, HalliweU. 


HOARD (li5rd), v. a, [A. S. hordan,] H. hoard- 
ed ; pp. HOARDING, HOARDED.] To lay in 
hoards ; to husband privily ; to store secretly ; 
to accumulate ; to amass; to deposit;— some- 
times followed by up. 

Like to some rich churl hoarding up his pelf. Drayton, 
Syn. — See Treasure. 



H0ARD'^:E(h8rd'er), n. One who hoards or stores 
secretly. “ Hoarders of money.” Locke. 


HdABD'lNG, w. A boarded enclosure or fence, 
fixed about any building while it is in the pro- 
cess of being erected or repaired. Sifnmotids. 

fHdAR'jgD, a. Mouldy; musty, “Bread... 
dry and hoared,** Josh. ix. 5, Matthews*s Transl. 

HOAR — PEOST, n* White frost; congelation of 
dew. “ The hoarfrost on. the ground.” ^a;.xvi,14. 

HOar'hOi&ND, n. See Hobbhound. HiU. 


HOB'BLE, n. 1. Uneven, awkward gait; limp; 
halt. “ A hobble in his gait.” Stoijt 

2. A perplexity ; a difficulty ; an embarrass- 
ment. “To get into a hobble.** Todd. 

3. Something to tie or hamper the feet of an- 
imals ; hamper ; clog ; fetter. Gilmmu 

H6B'BLB-D|i-H61?, n. A stripling having an 
awkward gait ; a stripling ; a lad between four- 
teen and twenty-one ; neither man nor boy ; — 
also written hobbarddehoy , hobbetyboy, and 
hobidehoy. Tusser. 

HOb'BL^SR, n. 1. One who hobbles- 

2. [Old Fr. hobeler,] A kind of horse-soldier 
in Ireland who rode on a hobby. Jkivies. 

h6b'BLING-LY» ctd. Awkwardly ; with a halting 
gait. 

HOb'BLY, g. Bough; uneven; — applied to a 
road. * Forby. 

HOb'BY, n. ITr, hohereau.] (Ornith.) A species 

I of falcon; Falco subimieQ of Linnaeus. Yarrell. 
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n. [Pr- Aoiiw. — Icel. hoppa, a mare.] 

1 . Irish or Scottish horse ; a pacmg- 

horse ; a nag or riding-horse. jOavies* 

2. A boy’s stick or hobby-horse. Prior. 

3. A favorite object, pursuit, or plaything 5 a 

hobby-horse. Johnson. 

HO B' BY-HORSE, n. 1. A stick on which boys get 
astride and ride. ' Glanville. 

2. A character in the old May-games, being 

a man attired to look like a horse. “ Thereup- 
on he plays the hobby-horse.** Milton. 

3. A favorite object or pursuit ; a hobby. 

What the lost age denominated follies, or 

H 6 B-BY-H 0 R'SI-CAL, a. Eelating to a ^bby- 
horse*; eccentric.* [Low.] Booth. 

HOB-BY-HOR'Sl-CAL-LY, ad. Oddly; 

cally; eccentrically. Booth. 

H 6 B-Gf»B'LlN% n. fHbfi, the goblin, i. e. Eobin 
Goodfellow. Todd.} A fairy ; a sprite ; a fright- 
ful apparition. Shah. Burton. 

t h 6 B'|-L?R, n. [Old Fr. hobel&r:\ ^ A feudal ten- 
ant who was bound to serve as alight-horseman 
or bowman. Brands. 

h5b’1T, n. [Ger. hmibitz ; Sp, Ao5^^^.] A small 
mortar to snoot little bombs. Johnson. 

hOB'LIKB, a. Clownish; boorish. Cotgrave. 

HCb'NAiL, n. 1. A nail used in shoeing a horse ; 
a nail with a thick strong head. Hhak. 

2. A clownish person, in contempt. Milton. 

HdB’NATLED (hSb^nald), a Set with hobnails. 

Hobnailed shoes.” Dryden. 

HOb'nOb, ad. [A. S. hahhan, to have ; nabban, 
to have not. Brande.} Take or not take ; a 
familiar call to reciprocal drinking. “ Hobnob 
is his word, give it or take it.” Shak. 

H 6 B-N 6 n. The act of drinking and feast- 
ing. London Times, 

HQb- 9 -m 6 k'KO, n. Among American Indians, 
an evU spirit. Wright. 

H5b'-QR-N6B, or h5b'-AND-NQB, n. The act 
of touching glasses in pl’edging a health. — See 
Hobnob. Brockett. 

hO'bW, w, A wind instrument j — written more 
properly hautboy. Todd. 

H^B'SQN’^CHdtCE, n. That kind of choice in 
which there is no alternative ; the thing offered 
or nothing ; — a proverbial expression derived 
from the practice of a man named Hobson^ who 
kept a stable in Cambridge, Eng., and required 
each applicant for a horse to take the one next 
to the stable door. Spectator ^ No. 509. 

H 6 B^THRi!lST, A hobgoblin ; a sprite. [Local, 
Eng.] Grose. 

H5CK, n. [A. S. hoh.} In quadrupeds, the joint 
at the lower extremity of the tibia, or longest 
bone of the hind leg; the tarsus ; — in man, the 
posterior part of the knee joint ; ham ; ponies ; 
— written also hough. Touatt. JDungiison. 

HdCK, n. A white Khenish wine, from Hockheim, 
on the Maine, Germany, which is either spar- 
kle or still. Simmonds. 

H 6 CK, 0 . a. To disable in the hock; — written 
also htmgh. — See Houas. Johnson. 

H&OK'A‘MORtE, n. Formerly the name for Hock 
wine. Hudibras. 

JldOK'— DAY, n. A festival formerly observed in 
England on the second Tuesday after Easter, 
in commemoration of the destruction of the 
Banes in the time of Ethelred. Brands. 

HOoK'BIY, n. A holiday of harvest ; harvest- 
home. [Local, Eng.] Brcmde. 

HQck'HEKB (3i«fc'6rb), n. (Bot.) A plant; the 
mallows. Amsioorth. 

H5o'KLE (liBk'kl), V. a. 1. To cut the hough of; 
to hoi^h ; to h^strmg. Hanmer. 

2 . To mow, as stubble. Mason. 

HOOK'TIDE, ». The second Tuesday after Eas- 
ter. CraN), 

HO'cys, n. A cheat} an impostor. 

Just like that oM fbrmal Aoeus, who denied a beggar a 
ttdng, and put bim off a blessing. South. 


t HO'CUS, or HO’CUS-PO'CUS, V. a. To impose 
upon ; to deceive ; to cheat. [Low.] L* Estrange. 

EO’CUS PO^CUSy n. [From Ochus Bochus, a 
magician and ‘demon of. the northern mytholo- 
gy. Twr/zcr. — A corruption of hocest corpus. 
Tillotson.'] 

1. One who practises tricks; a juggler; a 

trickster. Jonson. 

2. A juggle; a trick; a cheat. Hudihras. 

HOD, n. [Fr. hoUey a sort of basket for carrying 
any thing upon the back.] A trough in which 
a bricklayer carries mortar, &c. Tusser. 

h6D' DEN— GRAY, ? n. A woollen cloth, manu- 

noD'DING-GRAY, ) factured in Scotland from 
the natural fleece. W. Ency. 

H6D'DY-D5D'DY, n. An awkward, foolish, or 
ridiculous person. B. Jonson* 

h 6 D^E'PODGE, n. [Old Fr. hochepot.1 

1 . A medley of ingredients boiled together ; 

a mixed mass ; hotchpotch. Sandy s. 

2. A commixture of lands. Johnson. 

See Hotchpot and Hotchpotch. 

kSd^E'-PI^D-DING, n. A pudding in which 
there is a medley of ingredients. Shak. 

HO-Dl-ER’NAL (hS-de-Sr'nal), a. [L. hodiernus.} 
Of to-day, or this day. [k..] Ed. Phillips. 

H(5D'MAN,n.; pi. h 5 i>'m 3 ?n. 1. A laborer that 
carries hod or mortar. Chambers. 

2. A young scholar admitted from Westmin- 
ster school to be a student at Christ Church, 
Oxford. ' Crdbh. 

HOd'M AN-D 6 d, n. 1. A shell-fish ; — called also 
dodman. Bacon. 

2. A shell-snail. Johnson. 

HOE (h 5 ), n. 1. \FT,houe ; Ger. haue.} A tool used 
in gardening, &c. Mortimer. 

2. {Scottish.') Stockings ; hose. Simmonds. 

H 6 E (h5), V. a. [i. HOED ; Pp. HOEING, HOED.] To 
dig, out, stir, or scrape with a hoe. Mortimer. 

HOE'-CAKE, 91. A cake of Indian meal bakedbo- 
forethe fire 5 a johnny-cake; — so called from 
being sometimes baked on a hoe. P’’irginia, 
&c.] Bartlett. 

HOE^ING, n. The act of one who hoes. 

fHO'rto, a. [A. S. hog fully hofull, or hohfull) 
hoga, care.] Careful; wary. SiapMon. 

fHO'F’OL-LY, Carefully. Stapleton. 

h 6 g, n. 1. [W. hwch.) The general name of 
swine. Shah. 

2 . A castrated hoar. Johnson. 

3. [Nor. Fr. hogetz, a young weather-sheep.] 
A name applied in some parts of England to a 
sheep a year old, or to a sheep from six months 
old till being first shorn. Hallitoell. Smart. 

4. {Nauti) A flat, rough broom, used for 

scrubbing the bottom of a vessel. Simmonds. 

HOg, V. a. 1. [Ger. hocken.} To carry on the 
back. Grose. 

2. To cut short, as the mane of a horse, so as 

to resemble the bristles of a hog. Johnson. 

3. (Naut.) To scrub with a hog, or flat broom, 

as the bottom of a ship. Johnson. 

HOg, V, n. 1. (Naut.) To be bent by a strain, as a 
ship, so as to be highest in the middle. Wright. 

2. (Man.) To hold or carry the head down 
like a hog. 

HOg'-CCTE, n. A house for hogs ; a hogsty ; a 
hog-pen. Mortimer. 

hOgged (hiSgd), a. (Naut.) Noting the state of 
a vessel when, by any strain, she is made to 
droop at each end, bringing her centre up. Dana. 

h 60 'G^ 1 R-?L, n. [See Hog.] A ewe two years 
old, [Local.] Ainstoorth, 

HdG'iS|!Br-F&MP, n. The top pump in the pit of 
a: mine. Simmonds. 

H 6 g^G^R^, n. pi. Stockings without feet, worn 
by coal loiners when at work. • Simmonds. 

h 6 g'G?T, n. [Nor, Ft. hogetz.} 

1 . A sheep of two years old. Shhmer. 

2. A colt of a year old. [Local, Eng.] Chose. 

H5G’GlNG,n. 1 . Screened or sifted gravel. Swort. 


2. (Naut.) The appearance of a ship when 
the centre is raised by a strain so as to resem 
ble the back of a hog. Ogilvie. 

H6g’61SH, a. Having the qualities of a hog; 
like a hog ; swinish ; brutish ; selfish. Sidney. 

h5g'GISH-LY, ad. In the manner of a hog; 
like a hog greedily ; selfishly. Gascoigne. 

HOG^GTSH-NfeSS, n. Quality of being hoggish; 
brutality ; greedishness ; selfishness. Johnson. 

t HOGH (lio), n. A hill ; a clifif, Spenser. 

HOG'HERD, n. A keeper of hogs. Browne. 

HOG'— LSx^SE, n. (Ent.) A species of insect. Ash. 

HOG'-MEAT, 71. The root of the Boei'haama de- 
cumbens ; — so called in Jamaica. E7ig, Cye. 

HOG'-NOT, n. (Bot.) A species of Juglans, or 
walnut; pig-nut; broom hickory; Juglans gUt^ 
bra, Loudon. 

HO'GO, n. [Corrupted from Fr. haid gotd,'] High 
flavor ; strong scent. [Low.] Griffith. 

h 6 g'— PEN, n. An enclosure for hogs ; a hogsty. 

HdG'-PLfJM, n. (Bot.) A genus of plants ; Spon- 
dias. Loudon. 

h6g'-r1ng-?R, n. One who puts rings in the 
snouts of hogs. [Colloquial.] Todd. 

h 6 g’§'BEAN (hSgz'bSn), n. A plant, Ainsworth. 

h 6 g’§'BR£ad (hSgz'brSd), n. A plant. Ainsworth. 

HOG’^'-FfiN-NJgL (hogz'fen-nel), n. A smooth 
herb, three or four feet high, with a resinous 
juice and a strong sulphurous smell ; sulphur- 
wort ; Peucedanum officinale. Eng. Cyc. 

HdGS'HgAD (hSgz'h^d), n. [But. oa;Aoq/iZ ; Ger. 
Qxhoft^ 

1. A liquid measure; half a pipe, or 63 old 
wine gallons, or 52i imperial ^zJfons.McCulloch. 

2. A large barrel or cask containing from 100 
to 140 gallons. [U. S.] 

HOG'-SHEAR-JNG, n. Much ado about nothing. 
[A ludicrous word.] Dean Martin. 

H 6 G'-SKIn, n. The tanned skin of a hog. Clarke. 

h0g*§'— LARD, 71. The tried fat of hogs. Booth. 

H 6 G’§'-MCrSH-E 66 M, n. A plant. Ainsworth. 

f h6g'— STEER, n. A wild boar of three years 
old. Cockciram. 

II 6 g'-STY, n. A house or an enclosure for hogs ; 
a hog-pen; a pig-sty. Swift. 

HOG'-TROUGII, or H5g*S-TROUGH (-tr 8 f), n. A 
trough in which swine reed. Oldha7n. 

HOg'-WASH (-wiSsh), n. Braff given to swine ; 
swill for hogs. Arbuthnot. 

h5g'— WEED, n, 1. The English name of the 
genus Boerhaavia. Loudo7i. 

2. A common and troublesome weed of the 

f arden, fields, &c. : A7nhrosia arteynisimfo- 
a. Wood. 

HOhl'SPAth, n. [Ger. hohl, hollow, and spath, 
spar.] (Min.) Another name for andalusite, or 
chiastolite. Dana. 

hOI'DEN (hoX'dn), n. 1. [Ger. hmdey heathen, 
pagan.] t A. rude, ill-behaved man. Milton. 

2 . [W. hoeden.) An ill-taught, awkward, conn 
try girl; a girl of rude manners. Sioinhunie. 

HQI'DEN (hbT'dn), a. Eustic inelegant ; ill- 
manner ea. With a hoidm air.” Yosmg. 

H^rDEN (hbl'dn), u. n. To romp indecently. 

They have been AcidetiCw with the young apprenltoes. 

Hc 5I' DEN-HOOD (-bfid), «. The state of being a 
hoiden. Craig. 

HQF DBN-tSH, a. Somewhat like a hoiden ; rude ; 
awkward ; ill-behaved. Palmer. 

t (hbls), V. a. [See Hoist.] To hoist ; — . 
now written hoist. Maleigh. 

H5Ist, V. a. [Ger. hissen; Fr. hamser.} [». 
HOISTED ; m. HOISTING. HOISTED.] To raise ; 
to lift ; to heave. ** Shall they hoist me up ? 


to lift ; to heave. ** Shall they hout 
Shak. ‘‘The sails were X 

Syn.— See Lift. 

H5|ST, »- X., Act of raisli^ ; e 

2. An apparatus for raising bodies, 
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3, (yatef.) The height of a flag or ensign, as 
opposed to the or breadth from the staff to 
the outer edge. 

t HdfT, V. w. [Xcel. Aauia.] To leap ; to caper. 

He lives at home and sings and Aoits, Beau. Sf FL 

HoI'TY-TOPty, a. [From koit.'] Thoughtless ; 
giddy; flighty. Guardian. 

Hoi'TY— TCil'TY, interj. Noting surprise ; — 
written also Kity~tity. Congreve, 

IIOKE'-DAY, n. See Hock-dat. Buchanan. 

^ H0'K5:R-LY, ad. Scornfully ; disdainfully. “ An- 
swer hoker2g and angrily.’^ Chaucer. 

noL'CAD, n. [Gr. SAfcddo^.J A Greek ship 
of burden. Smart. 

udh *CUSj n. [L., from Gr. to draw.] {Bet.) 
A genus of perennial grasses ; soft-grass. 

Farm. Ency, 

HOLD, V. a. [A. S. kealdan ; Dut. houden ; Frs. 
halde ; Ger. hatten ; Dan. holde ; Sw. haUa ; Icel. 
Jialida.) [£. held ; pp. holding, held or 
HOLDEN. — Held is much the more common, 
but holden is generally used in legal forms ; as, 

The court was holden.*') 

1. To have or grasp in the hand ; to gripe ; to 
clutch. “ Hold him in thine hand.” Ge^i. xxi. 18. 

2. To keep possession of ; to possess ; to re- 
tain. 

Prove all things; hold fast that which is good. 2 27 iass. v. 21. 

Holding Corioli in the name of Borne. Shak. 

3. To hinder from escaping ; to keep in con- 
finement ; to restrain ; to confine ; to detain. 

For this infernal pit ohall never hold 

Celestial spirits in bondage. Milton, 

To connect; to fasten ; to bind; to unite. 

The loops held, one curtain to another. Ex. xxxvi. 12. 

6. To suspend ; to stop ; to stay. 

We cannot hold mortality’s strong hand. Shak. 

6. To have, as a position or station ; to occupy. 

The star that bids the shepherd fold 

Now the top oi heaven doth hold. Milton. 

7. To keep up; to prosecute; to continue; 

to sustain ; to maintain ; to support. “ Able to 
hold all arguments.” Bacon. 

Seed-time and harvest, heat and hoary flrost, 

Shall hold their course. Milton. 

A while discourse they hold, Milton. 

8. To adopt or embrace, as an opinion. 

Hold the traditions which ye have been taught. 2 TAess. ii. Id. 

9. To consider ; to regard ; to esteem ; to 
judge ; to think ; to count ; to reckon. 

For all hold John as a prophet Matt. xxi. 26. 

10. To receive and keep, as a vessel. 

She tempers dulcet creams; nor these to hold 

Wants her tit vessels pure. Mtlton. 

Broken cisterns, that can hold no water. Jer. ii. 13. 

11. To have capacity to receive and retain ; 
as, “ A barrel /lolde thirty-two gallons.” 

12. To celebrate ; to solemnize, He held a 

feast in his house.” 1 Sam. xxv. 36. 

13. To convene in session ; to assemble. 

The queen this day here holds her Parliament Skak, 

To hold a candle to, to wait on in a subordinate ca- 
pacity. “ Ho was not fit to hold a candle to lum.*’ JY. 
JBnt, Rev. — To hold forth, to offer ; to exhibit ; to 
propose. “Observe the connection of ideas which 
books hold forth.’*‘* Locke, — To hold tn, to restrain ; to 
clieck. — 7'o hold off, to keep at a distance. “ Absence 
does but hold off a friend to make one see him truly.” 
Pope. — To hold on, to push forward; to continue. 

Holding on his course.” JCnolles. — To hold out, to 
extend ; to offer : — to continue to do or to suffer. “ He 
cannot long hold out these pangs.” Shak. — To hold 
ime*e own, to maintain one’s position, —To hold the 
tonprue, or, to hold one^e peace to keep silence . — To 
hold up, to raise aloft: — to sustain ; to support, 

Syn. — To hold is a generic term variously applied 
in both a natural and a moral sense. A person holde 
by nhysical or bodily strength, holde in the mind, holde 
by having bodily or mental capacity ; and a vessel 
holde li(|inds and other substances. A person may be 
held, kept, restrained, detained, or retained. He is held 
by force against lus will, kt^t in prison, restrained 
from escaping, detained by business, and retained while 
others are dismissed. A person may be said to retain 
an office wlucJi he has long held, and to keep his situ- 
ation to hold, oecupif, or possess an estate, or to 
hold ft himself or for others to hold, mamtom, 
or support an opinion $ and to maintain and support by 
argument the opinions which he holds. 

HdLO, ». n. *1. To continue Arm or unbroken in 
the parts ; as, ** The rope will hold,** 


2. To continue without variation ; to persist ; 
to remain ; to last ; to endure. 

He did not hold in this mind long. Z'Estrange. 

This observation holds good of all governments. Addison. 

3. To refrain ; to abstain ; to forbear. 

His dauntless heart would fain have held 

From wet ping, but his e> es rebelled. Dryaen. 

4. To remain attached ; to adhere ; to stick. 
“ If they hold to their principles.” ^ Hale. 

5. To derive right or title ; to be derived. 

My crown is absolute, and holdt- of none. Dryden. 

6. To think ; to have an opinion ; to believe. 
Men hold and profbss, without ever having examined. Locke. 

7. To Stand ; to be right ; to prove good. 

In words as fashions the same rule will hold. 

Alike fantastic, if too new or old. Pope. 

To hold forth to harangue; to speak in public. 
L^Estrange. — To hold in, to restrain one’s self. Jer. 
VI. II : — to continue in luck. Sicift.-—To hold off to 
keep at a distance. “ With a perverse coyness we 
hold ojf.” Decav of Piety. — To hold on, to cling to ; 
as, “ To hold on to a rope ” : — to continue ; not to be 
interrupted. “The trade held on for many years.’^ 
Sroffi. — [To atop; to wait; as, “To hold on a min- 
ute.” Local, U.S. Bartlett.] — To proceed. He held 
on till he wa-ion the point of breaking.” L^Estranffe. 
— To hold out, to last ; to endure “ Tnith and justice 
will hold out when all fraudulent arts will fail.” Til- 
loUon. — Not to yield ; not to be subdued. “The 
Spaniards, sore charged, had much ado to hold out.” 
Knolles. — To hold ooer, to hold, as land, after the term i 
has expired. — 7'o hold together, to remain in union. 
— To hold up, to support one’<« self. “ Some few stout 
minds could have held up pretty well of themselves.” 
Tdlotson. — Not to be foul weather j to clear up. “ It 
may hold up and clear.” Hudibrasx — to continue the 
same speed. Collier. — To hold loith^ to coSperate with ; 
to adhere to. Darnel, 

HOLD, interj. (or imperafive mood.) Forbear! 
stop ! be still 1 “ Hold, hold, for shame.” Shal, 

HOLD, n. 1. Grasp ; seizure ; gripe. “ Thou 
shouldst lay hold upon him.” B. Jonson. 

2. That which holds ; support; stay; catch. 

If a mnn be upon a h’gh p’acc without rails or good hold, 

lie IS read} to fall. ' Bavon. 

3. A place of custody ; a prison : — custody. 

They put them in hold unto the next day. Acts iv. 3. j 

4. A fortified place ; a fort; a castle. 

Ho shall destroy thy strong holds, Jer. xlvUi. 18. 

6, {Navt.) The interior of a vessel where the 
cargo is stowed. Dana. 

6, {Mus.) A mark of prolongation over a 
note ; a pause; — thus Moore. 

HOLD'BACK, n. 1. Let; hinderance; obstacle; 
restraint Hammond. 

2. The iron hook to which the breeching is 
attached on the thill of a carriage for the pur- 
pose of holding it back when descending a 
slope, or of moving it backwards. 

HOLD'^IR, n. L One who holds any thing in the 
hand. of the ploughs.*’^ Mortimer. 

2. One who holds land under another ; a ten- 
ant. Careto. 

3. A possessor. ** Kholder oi s^.oc^s,** Johnson. 

4. Something to take hold of a thing with ; 
as, “ A holder for a flat-iron.” 

HOLP'^IR-FORTH, n. ; pL holdersforth. An 
haranguer ; a public speaker ; used in dispar- 
agement or contempt. Addison. 

HOLP'fAsT, n. 1. A catch ; a hook. Bay. 

2. Support; hold. 

Ilis holdfast was gone, hi* footing loot Mountagu. I 

HOLD'JNG, n. 1. Land held under another ; ten- | 
ure, “ Holdings were so plentiful.” Careio. 

2. Influence ; hold- Burke. 

3. fThe burden of a song. Shah. 

HOLP'lNG-O'VjeR, n. (Lizto.) The keeping pos- 
session df land after the term for which it was 
let has expired. Ogilvie. 

HOLD'ST^R, n. See Holster. Todd. 

HOLB, n. [M. Goth, holund', A. S. huZ\ Dut. 
hoi ; Ger. nohle ; Dan. hale ; Sw. h^l ; Icel. hola^ 

1. A cavity; a cave; a hollow place, as the 
cell of an aniipal. “ The holes of the rocks.” 
Isa. ii. 19. “ The foxes have holes.** Mait. viii. 20. 

2. A perforation. **Jehoiada took a chest and 

bored a hole in the lid of it.** 2 Kings xii. 9. 

8. A mean habitation ; hovel; kennel. Dryden. 

4. A subterfuge or shift, as in the proverbial 
expression, ** A hoU to creep out of.” Mason. 


HOLE, a. Whole. [Obsolete orthography.] Chancer. 

h5le, V. n. [i. HOLED ; pp. holing, holed.] 
To go into a hole. B. Jonsotu 

HOLE, r. a. [A. S. holian.] 

1. To form a hole in ; to excavate. Todd. 

2. To put into a hole, bug, or pocket; as, 
“ To hole a ball in billiards.” 

HOL'l-BUT, n. A fish. — See Halibut. 

tH6li'I-DAM, n. [Either A. S. haligdom, holy 
judgment, or of holy and dame, i. e. the Virgin 
Mary. Bailey.] An ancient oath; — written 

also halidom. Shak. 

HOL'l-DAY (hsro-da), M, {holy day.] 

1- A day of some ecclesiastical or civil festi- 
val ; an anniversary celebration. 

Xu memorial thereof [a victory} they kept that day as one 
of their solemn holidays for many years. KnoUes. 

2. A day of rest from ordinary occupation ; a 
day appropriated to amusement. 

Suppose you had a mind to persuade Mr. Maittare to jdve 
you a holiday. Chcsieifeld. 

The holidays are considered, in England, to be 
those days, exclusive of Sundays, on which no regu- 
lar public business Is transacted at public offices. 
They are either fixed or variable. The variable holi- 
days are seven, viz- : Ash Wednesday, Good Friday, 
Easter Monday and Tuesday, Holy Thursday, Wliit 
Monday and Tuesday. 

JSSr* Often written kolyday. — Sec HolydaV- 

Syn.— See Feast. 

H6L'l-DAY,a. 1. Befitting a holiday ; gay ; cheer- 
ful; merry; lively; jovial; mirthful; joyous. 

Now I am in a holiday humor. Sheds, 

2. Adapted to a special occasion. 

Courage is but a holiday kind of virtue, to be seldom ex- 
ercised. Dryden, 

IIO^LJ-LY, ad. In a holy manner ; piously ; reli- 
giously ; with sanctity. Bp. Taylor. 

HO'LT-NfiSS, n. [See Holy.] 1. The state or 
the quality of being holy or free from sin ; pu- 
rity of heart ; sanctity ; piety, ** Continue in 
faith and holiness** 1 Tim. ii. 15. 

2. The state of being hallowed or conse- 
crated ; sacredness ; divinencss. Johnson. 

3. The title of the pope. Shah. Addison. 

Syn. — See Religion. 

HOL'JNG, n. [See Hole.] 1. {Archf) A pier- 
cing of the plates to receive the nails. BranAe. 

2. (JSflimng.) The undermining of beds of 

coal. Brande. 

3. {Agric.) Act of digging holes or trenches 

for planting. Simmonds. 

H6L-LA' [h»l-l5', S. W. ; hSl-lt', Ja . ; h81-ia', K . ; 
hSl'm, Sm.], n. A shout ; halloo ; — a word of 
command to a horse to stop. ** His flatterinjg 
holla.** Shah. 

HOL-LA^ V. n. PA. S. ahZowan, to bellow ; Fr, 
holer, to hoot.J To cry out loudly ; to hollo ; 
to halloo. — See Halloo **He hollaed but 
even now.” Shah. 

HOL-LA', inteiy. [Fr. holh.] A word used in 
calling to any one at a distance ; halloo. Shak. 

BSt Written also holloa, hollo, and haUoo. 

HfiL'LAND, n. Fine linen, originally made in 
Holland. “ Finest holland** Dryden. 

49* Brown holland is a coarser linen. 

HOl'LANB-^IR, n. (Geog.) A native of Holland ; 
a Dutchman. Shah. 

HOL'LAND-tSH, a. Resembling Holland, or the 
qualities of a Hollander. Ann. Beg. 

HftL'LANDS, n, A cant term for gin made in 
Holland. Todd. 

H6L'h$N, n. [A. S. hoUgn, Tiolm.] The hoUy. 
— See Holly. [Local, Eng.] 

HOL-LO\ V. w. To cry out loudly ; to holla ; to hal- 
loo. ** No more now must we hoUo.** Beau. % FI. 

H0l4-L0% > (u^hbO [mi-w', S. W. P. j. F.; 

HQL-LOA', > h»l'15, 5m.], interj. [Fr. A 

word used in calling ; halloo. — JSee Holla. 

HfiT^LO-BA-L66S n. A loud noise; — written 
also halldbaloo and kuUaballao. HaUivselU 

HSl'LOW (h3l'l5), a. [A. 8. ^ Dut. holi Gear, 
hohl', Dan. hmdi Sw.aSZu.] 
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1. Having a void space within ; not compact 
and close ; not solid ; excavated ; vacant ; void ; 
empty. “ The hollow ground.” ^hak. “ Hol- 
low trees.” Dryden. 

2. Having the effect of sotind reverberated 
from a cavity. 

Thence issued such, a blast and hoiUoie roar. Dryden^ 

3. Not sincere ; not faithful ; false-hearted ; 
treacherous. 

Who in 'Want a hollow friend doth try ' 

Directly seasons him his enemy. Shale, 

HOL'LOW (hand), n, 1. A cavity or concavity ; 
an excavation. “ The hollow of a tree.” Shah, 

2. A space between hills or elevations, or 

sunk below the surface. “ This gaping hollow 
of the earth.” Shah. 

3. A groove ; a canal. “ The main hoUow of 

the aqueduct.” A.ddisoiii, 

4. A call ; a shout ; a holla. 

In vain their freg.nent hollows echoed shrill. Gay, 

H6L'L0W (hsrio), V, a. [A- S- holian,'] U. hol- 
nowEo;^/?. HOLLOWING J HOLLOWED-] To make 
hollow ; to excavate ; to scoop- 

Trees rudely hollowed did the waves sustain 

Ere shii>s in triumph ploughed the watery plain. Dryaen, 

HfiL'LOW, or HOL-LOW', r. n. [A. S. ahlowan, 
to bellowj To shout ; to hoot ; to halloo. — See 
Holla, Hollo, and Halloo. Dryden, 

HO L' LOW, ad* Wliolly; completely; as, “He 
carried it hollow,** [Vulgar.] Carr, 

HOL^LQW-EYED (h5Vh)-ld), a. Having the eyes 
sunk in their socket's. Hollow-eyed^ sharp- 
looking wretch.” Shah* 

h6i/LOW— HEART'^ID, a. Dishonest; insincere; 
false-hearted; treacherous. Howell, 

H6L'LOW-Ly, ad. With cavities : — insincerely. 

h6l'LOW-NESS, n, 1. The state of being hol- 
low ; cavity. “ Earth’s hollownesses,** Donne, 

2. Insincerity ; unfaithfulness. Sottih, 

H6L'LQW~NEW^5;L, n, (Areh.y A perpendicu- 
lar opening through the centre of a winding 
staircase, the steps being supported only by 
the wall at one end;^ — distinguished from a 
solid-newel, which has the outer end of the 
steps built into it. Weale. 

H6L.'LQW-au5lN (-kwoln or -kbtn), n, (Arch,) 
A hollow pier of stone or bricks made behind 
the lock-gates of a canal. Oyilvie, 

HOl^LQW-!i66t, n. (BoL) A tuberous plant; 
moschatel; Adoxa moschateliina, Wnght, 

HOL'LpW-SaUARE, n, (Mil.) A body of foot- 
soldiers drawn up in the form of a square, with 
an empty space in the middle. Ogilvie, 

HOl’LOW-WALL, n, (Arch,) A wall built dou- 
ble with a cavity between the parts. 

hOl'LQW— wAre, n. A general trade name 
given'to various articles, such as cast-iron kitch- i 
en utensils, earthen ware, &c. Simmonds. 


HdL'LY, w. [K,B,holegn,holenS\ (Bot.) An ever- 
green tree, with prickly leaves, of a rich green 
color, and red berries; Ilex aguifoUmn, Wood, 

h6l’LY-H6CK, n. [A. S. holi-hoc.'] (Bot,) A 
tall flowering plant of the genus Althwa, com- 
monly cultivated in gardens ; AUkcea rosea, and 
AUhesaJicifoUa. Gray, 

h6l'LY-E0§E, n, A scentless plant. Ainsworth, 

HdLM [h«m, J, F, Ja, K, R, €. Wr.; h5lm, S, 
P , ; h5lin, Sm.'], n, 

1. [A. S., Ger., ^ Dan. holm ; Sw. holme ; Icel, 

hohn%,'\ A river island ; an islet. VedUmd, 

2. Low, flat land near a river. Botworth, 

3. [A. S. holen, holly.] The evergreeti oak ; 

Quercus ilex, Spenser, 


HdLM£l|'!TE (hSmz'It), n, (Min.) A silicate of 
alumina, magnesia, and hme; — called also 
eWntomte, Dana, 

Hi^LM^XTE, n, (Min,) A species of carbonate of 
lime ; — r so riamed fwm Mr. Holme, Brande, 

I16 l''Q-CADST, n, [Gt. SXlKCDvarov ; BXog, whole, 
and KoUa, to bum.] A whole bumt-oflering ; a 
sacriflee wholly consumed On the altar. Browne, 


jH^SL^Q-GRAPH, n, tGr. 6Xllypadliof} 8Zo 
and yp6^to, to write ; L. hoiographus,^ 


Law,) A deed or will written wholly by the 
grantor’s or testator’s oma hand. Chambers, 

h6L-Q-GRApH'IC, ? Ilelating to a holo- 

HOL-Q-GRAPH'I-CAL, 5 graph ; written by the 
han& of him from whom it comes. Chambers, 

H6L-0-HB'DR.\L, a, [Gr. SAoj, whole, and 'ihoa, 
a base.] (Min.) Having all the similar angles 
similarly replaced. Clarke, 

HQ-LOM'^-TJPR, n, [Gr. SXog, whole, and yirpov, 
a measure.] A mathematical instrument for 
taking measures. Simmonds. 

HOL-Q-S5-Rt'^CEOUS (-risli'vs), a, [Gr. Stoy, 
whole, and L. sericeus, .silkenj Covered with 
thick-set, short, decumbent hairs. Maunder. 

JHOL-g-THU'RI-A, n. (ZoDl.) A genus of cylin- 
dric'al, elongated, echinoderms having a coria- 
ceous integument. Brande. 

t HOLP, i, & p. from help. Helped. Shah. 

fHOLP'EN (li51'pn),jp. from Helped. 

HOL'ST^R, n, [A. S. heolster, a hiding-place.] A 
case for a horseman’s pistol. Hudibras. 

HOL'STSiRED (hal'st^rd), a. Bearing holsters. 

HOLT, n. [A. S. holt, a grove.] 

1. t A wood ; a grove ; a forest. Chaucer, 

2. t A hill. “ O’er holt and heath.” Fairjax. 

3. A burrow; a hole; a lodge. 

The otter burrows under ground, and jbrms holU or 
lodges. Pennant. 

IIO'IiY, a, [A. S. halig ; But. § Ger. heilig ; Dan. 
hellig ; Sw. helig,] 

1. Pure in heart ; free from sin ; immaculate ; 

good; pious; religious; devout. “An holy 
angel.” Acts x. 22. prophets.” Ltthe i. 70. 

2. Consecrated; halloAved; sacred; divine. 

“ In the holy Scriptures.” Bom. i. 2. 

The place whereon thou standest is holy ground. JBx, iii. 5. 

Holy Jilliance, a league formed between Russia. 
Austria, Prussia, Prance, and England, after the de- 
feat of Napoleon at Waterloo , said originally to have 
been propoiscd by the Emperor Alexander, for the 
nn*inten*uico of justice, religion, &c,, in the name of 
the gospel. It was subsequently connected with a de- 
termination to support existing governments through- 
out Europe. Brande, — Holy of holies, in Scripture, 
the innermost apartment of the temple at Jerusalem, 
in which the ark containing the tables of the law was 
deposited. 

Syn. — Holy, pions, devovl, relijxious, s’crrd, and 
dii ine .iro all terms which have a relation to the Su- 
premo Deing, or to duties due to him. HoUne.ss is both 
a divine and a human quality; piety, denotion, and 
relijrhn are human qualities. A man may be said to 
be holy, deiwut, and rehgiovs', the Supreme Being, 
holy and divine. Holy Scripture, Sabbath, angels, 
apostles ; pious Christian, person ; devout man, exer- 
cise ; religious life, education ; sacred writings, obli- 
gation ; divine nature, service, or worship. 

HO'LY-CROsS-DAY, n. The fourteenth of Sep- 
tember, on which a festival is kept to commem- 
orate the exaltation of the Holy Cross ; — called 
also Holy -rood-day, Brande. 

t HO’LY— CRD-^IL, a. Cruel through holiness. 
“ Be not so holy-cnwV* Shah. 

HGL'Y-DAY [h5I'e-da, N. W. P. J. F. Ja, Sm. 
Wdl; hd'le-da or hbl’e-da, H.], 9i. A day of some 
ecclesiastical festival. — See Holiday. Wheatly, 

The coinpn<<iionate chu-ch acting on the attractive princi- 
ple of making kobfdays aud holidw/s ay nonj inous <^. Pev, 

This word is now more commonly written, as 
well as pronounced, hbl'i-dUy ; but when it is used to 
denote a day consecrated to religious service, there 
seems a propriety in writing, and, in the solemn style, 
in pronouncing, it h^'ly-d&y ; as in the passage, 

With a multitude that kept holydmj,** Ps, xhi. 4. 

II6l'Y-DAY, a. Same as Holiday. Shah, 

liO’LY-jeHOST (h5'I§-|Bst), n, [A. S. halig-gast,! 
The* Holy Spirit, i. 1^ 

HO%Y~6ne (hb'l^-wfln), n, 1, One of the ap- 
pellations of the Supreme Being. “ I am the 
Lord, your Holy-One,** Isa, xUxi. 15. 

2, A sacred person. 

Thoiogh \)^ho1y’me be piincl^pahy meioit the higb-i^M^^ 

n, pi. The character, o6Sce, 
or service, by vriiieh a person is set apart or 
consecrated to the duties of a clergyman ; the 
Christian ministry. Brit. Crit. 

H6'Ly-K66D, ». [A. S. hal^, holy, tad nxJ, a 
cross.] The holy cross. Qgtlvie, 


“This word [holy-rood], as applied to the 
palace in Edinburgh, is pronounced h5Hy-r6d.” 
Smart, 

HO'LY-RdoD-DAY, n. The fourteenth day of 
September ; holy-cross-day. Brande, 

HO'LY-STONE, w. 1. (Naut.) A soft, porous 
sort* of stone used in ships for the purpose of 
scouring the decks. Simmonds. 

2. A stone with a hole through it naturally ; 
— supposed to be a charm against witchcraft. 
[North of England.] Halliwell. 

HO'LY-THIS'TLE (-this'sl), n. A plant of the 
genus Centaurea ; the blessed thistle ; Centaii- 
rea henedicta, Wright, 

H5'LY~THUR§’DAY (ho’le-thUrz'dgi), n. Ascen- 
sion-day ; the 3&th day after Easter Sunday ; 
the next Thursday but one before Whit-Sun- 
day ; — a festival in commemoration of Christ’s 
ascension. Brande. 

HO'LY-wA’T^IR, n, Water consecrated by a 
Catholic priest. Shah, 

HO'LY-WEEK, n. Passion- week ; the week be- 
fore’ Easter. Johnson, 


HO^LY-WRlT (-rit), n. The Holy Scriptures. 

HOM’A9^E, n, [L. homo, a man ; Low L. homo- 
fjtufii : Ti. o/nagio; Sp. homcnage; Vr.ho^mnage,'] 
■ I- ttf'ru Law.) The ceremony of professing 
fealty and promising service to a sovereign or 
superior, on receiving investiture of a fee, or 
coming to it by succession as heir ; fealty. 

Burrill. 

2. Reverential regard ; reverence ; deference ; 
obeisance ; respect ; duty ; service. 

I sought no homaye from the race that write. Pojie. 

Syn. — Ilomase is paid to princes or persons of su- 
perior endownients : fealty, to sovereigns ; duty, to all 
persons, and especially to parents ; service, to mas- 
ters ; respect, to superiors ; reverence, to persons or 
things sacred ; and court is paid to the great or to su- 
periors, to obtain some selfish object. — See Respect. 

H5iM'A<JlE, V. a. X. To reverence; to pay honor 
or respect to. [r,] Hey wood. 

2. t To cause to do homage ; to subject. 

To her great Neptune homaged dl hia streams. Covaley, 


h5m'A^1E-A-BLE, a. Subject to homage, Howell. 

h5m'A-951R, M. [Fx. hommager,'] One who docs 
homage ; one who holds by homage. Bacon. 

H5M’ARD§, [Fr.] Lobsters. Simmonds. 

HOME, n. [M. Goth, ^afm; A. S. Aam; Ger. 
?ieim ; Dan. hiem ; Sw. hem,"] 

1. One’s own house, dwelling, or place of 
abode; domicile; abode; residence. 

To Adam Paradise was a Ao/«e: to the good among his 
descendants home is a paradise, liare, 

2. One’s own country. 

They -who pass through a foreign country towards their 
native home. Jitterbury, 

3. The place where a thing abides ; scat. 

Flandria. by plenty made the home of war. Prior. 

HOME, ad. 1. To one’s own habitation or coun- 
try ; as, “To go home ** ; “To return home.** 

2. Pointedly ; close or closely. 

Tills is a consideration that comes home to our Interest. 

jAddison. 

>0(3* It is used in composition. 


HOME, a. 1, Relating to one’s country or dwelling 
place ; domestic. “ Home commodities.” Bacon. 
2. Close; pointed; direct; severe. Paley, 
I am Sony to give him such Aoinc thrusts. tStUlkia/reet* 


H6ME'— BdRN, a. 1. Native ; natural. Donne, 
2. Domestic ; not foreign. Pope, 

H6me’— b5^ND, a. Directed or bound home- 
wards. Coleridge. 

110ME'-BR£D; a. 1. Native; natural; home- 
born. “ HomeJ)red lusts.” Hammond* 

2. Domestic ; not foreign. 

_ This onoe happy land 
By 


3. Not ]^Ushed by travel ; plain ; rude ; art- 
less ; uncultivated ; unpolishea ; uncouth. “ Two 
horm-bred youths.^’ Dryden* 


HOMB'-BREWED (-brdd), a. Applied to beer 
made at a private house ; noting beer not pur- 
chased at a brewery. Simmonds. 


h6mb'-BUIlt (-bWt), a. Built at home or in one’s 
own country. Clarke, 
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HOMB'-D5-PART^M5NT, n- That department 
of the executive government of a country, in 
which its interior affairs are regulated. Crahb. 

HOME'-DRIV-EN (-drlv'vn), a. Driven closely 
by a blow, as a nail. Clarke, 

HOME'-DWEEL-ING, o. Dwelling or abiding at 
home. Clarke. 

HOME'-FARM, n. That part of a farm on which 
the mansion-house and principal buildings are 
erected. Simmonds. 

HOME-FELT, a. Savoring of home ; inward ; pri- 
vate. “A sacred and home-felt delight.” 

HOME'-KEEP-JNG, a. Staying at home- Skak. 

HOME'Ljpss, a. Having no home. Knox. 

HOME -LIKE, a. Resembling home. Bd. Bev. 

BOHWL]’‘LYy‘ad. In a homely manner ; rudely ; 
inelegantly ; homely, [r.] Johnson. 

HOME'LT-NESS, n. 1. f Attention to duties at 
home or to household affairs ; care of home. 
** Wifely homeliness.^* Chaucer. 

2. Plainness ; uncomeliness ; coarseness ; as, 
“ Homeliness of features.” 

The homeliness of some of his sentiments. Addison. 

HOME^LJNG, n. A person or a thing belonging 
to home, or to one’s country. 

A word treated as a homslin^j* Trench. 

HOME'LY, a. 1. f Pertaining to home or to the 
household. 

The enemies of a man arc they that are homehj with him 
[they of his own household]. Matt. x. 36, Wickhffe's lYans. 

2. Having the plainness of home; coarse; 
not elegant ; not comely ; plain. “A homely 
house.” Shak. ** Homely fare.** Dry den. 
jt ?<i fipnt'irco to Vpcp home; 

'I ’v* 'i 'I k I ^ I v‘. Milton. 

HOME'LY, ad. Plainly ; coarsely ; rudely. Dry den. 

HOME'LYN (hdm'liu), n, A kind of fish. Ainsworth. 

HOME'— MALE, a. Made at home; plain, Locke. 

HO'M?R, n. [Heb. a heap.] The largest 
Hebrew dry measure of capacity, containing 
ten baths or ephahs, or 11^ bushels ; — called 
also chomer. Lev. xxvii- 16. Gesenhis. 

'lO-MfiR'ie, P Relating to Homer or to 

IIO-MER'I-CAL, 5 his style. Pope. 

HOME'-SjBC'RJe;-Ti\-RY, n. The secretary of 
state for the home-department, or secretary of 
the interior. Wright. 

HOME'SiCK, a. Ill from anxiety to be at home ; 
longing to go home ; nostalgic. 

The homesick passion which the negro fears. Montgomery. 

HdME'SIOK-NfiSS, n. The state of being home- 
sick ; nostal^a. Barnes. 

HoMB'-SPEAK-ING, n. Forcible and efficacious 
speech ; speech directly to the point. “ Plain 
and impartial hoine-^speaking** Milton. 

HOME'SPCtN, a, 1. Spun or wrought at home ; 
home-made. “ Homespun wares,’^ Addison. 

2. Plain ; coarse ; homely ; rude ; inelegant, 
**Our homespun English proverb,” Dryden. 
** Our homespun authors,” Addison. 

HOME'SPtJN, ». A rude, untaught, rhstic per- 
son ; a coarse, awkward fellow, [r.] Shak. 

HO ME'STALL, n. The place of the house ; home- 
stead. Somerville. 

HOME'STfiAD (-stSd), n. [A. S. ham-stede; ham^ 
home, and stede^ a place.] The place of the 
house; a mansion-house with adjoining land; 
homestall. “ House and homestead.** Dryden. 

HOME'W^^RD, a. Being in the direction of home ; 
being toward one’s home. W. Irving. 

HOMB'WARD, ) ad. Towards home; towards 

IIOMB'WARD^, > the native place. Sidney. 

The ploughman homeward plods his weary way- Cfray. 

hOMB'WA RD-B5^rND, a. Returning homeward ; 
as, A hometoarcLbotmd vessel.” 

H5M-T-CI'DAL, a. Relating to homicide or man- 
killing; murderous. Pope* 

h 5M'1-CIDB, n. 1. \h. homicidivm; homoy a 
man, and ceedoy to kill^ {Law.) The killing of a 


man by the hand of man ; manslaughter. Hom- 
icide is of three kinds, justifiable,^ excusable, 
and felonious, — the last being either man- 
slaughter or murder. Btirrill. 

2. [L. homicida ; It. omieida ; Fr, homicide.'] 
One who kills a man ; a manslayer. “ Hector 
. . . the homicide.** Dryden. 

f H6M'I-F0RM, a. [L. homOy a man, and /br»ia, 
form.] Having the form of a man. Cudicorth, 

HOM-f-LET'IC, ) a. [Gr. bfuksuKiis, social ; 

IlSM-I-LfeT'l-CAL, 5 hjit7Jw. to hold converse.] 
Relating to homilies ; hortatory. Atterhury. 

HOM-l-LET'lCS, n. pi. The art of preaching; 

i the art of delivering homilies. Brit. Crit. 

fl6M'[-LiST, n. One who preaches to a congre- 

} gation. Beau. ^ FI. 

HOM'J-LY, n. [Gr. hfiJJa ; It. omelia; Sp. /iornf- 
lia; Fr. homelie.] {TkeoL) A religious dis- 
course ; a sermon. Hammond. 

In the Church of England, the term komdij is 
applied to one of the two senes of plain discourses 
called the First and Second Boo^ of Homihesy the for- 
mer of which, ascribed to Craiinier, appeared in 1547 ; 
the latter, said to be by Jewell, in 1562. They were 
originally designed to supply the defects of some of 
the clergy, and were appointed to be read in the 
churches, unless there were a sermon. P. Cyc. 

H6M'I-NY, n. [“ Roger Williams^ in his Key to 
the Indian Language, has the word aupkmineay 
parched corn.” Bartlett^ 

1. Food made of maize or Indian com boiled, 

the maize being either coarsely ground or bro- 
ken, or the kernel merely hulled. Flint. 

2. Coarse Indian com meal. Simmonds. 

Written also homony, and hommony. 

HOM'MOOK, n. A hillock, or small protuberance 
of the earth ; — written also hummock. Crabb. 

210 'Jl/O, n. [L.] (Zobl.) Man. 

H6'M0-, [Gr. one and the same.] A prefix, 
used in composition to denote resemblance, 
and thus opposed to ketero-, which indicates dif- 
ference. Brands. 

IIO-MQ-CfiN'TRIO, a. [Gr. hy6s^ the same, and 
rpov, centre.] Having the same centre. Maunder. 

h6-M9-CER'OAL, a. [Gr. hydty the same, and 
KipKOiy a tail.]’ (Ich.) Noting those fishes which 
have the lobes of the tail of equal size above 
and below ; — opposed to heterocercal. Agassiz. 

HQ-Mi^CH'RO-MOOs, or HOM-Q-CIIRO'MOUS, a. 
[Gr. 6fn5s, the same, and color.] {Bot.) 

Having the flowerets in the same flower-head of 
the same color. Brande. 

2lb'M(E-0-ME*RFA (hS-me-o-mS'r?-?), n. [L., 
from CJr. bfiotoftipeia ; bfioios, like, and fiiposy a 
part.] Homogeneousness of the elements or 
first principles ; a likeness of parts. Walker. 

t HO-MCE-O-MfiR'IC, ? a. Having sameness 

t HO-MCE-Q-MfiR'I-CAL, > of parts; maintaining 
the doctrine of sameness of parts. Chambers. 

t HO-MCE-OM'jp-TRY, n. HomaiOnle^ia.C«d^oor^A. 

h6-M(E-Q-pAtiI'IC, \ a. Relating to homoe- 

HO-MCB-9-PATII'I-CAL, ) opathy- Brande. 

I HC-MGE-Q-pATH'I-OAL-LY, ad. In a homoeo- 
pathic manner. ‘ ’ Dr. Cogswell. 

h6-M(E-9p'A-THIst, n- One who is versed in, 
or who practises, homoeopathy. Mordh. Rev, 

H6-MCE-5p'A-THY [U6-mf-»p'a-th^, Sm. C. O. 
Wb. Dunglison]y n. [Gr. 6fio«oTr<i0f» a, likeness of 
condition ; byLoto<;y like, and trtidosy suffering ; Fr. 
homooopathie.] {Med.) The art of curing, found- 
ed on resemblances, or by inducing similar dis- 
eases ; — the doctrine of Dr. Hahnemann, that 
diseases are cured by medicines which have the 
power to cause similar diseases in healthy per- 
sons ; or the doctrine that similia similihus 
curavvtury like is cured by like ” ; — opposed 
to heteropaihy, or aUopedhy. Bell. 

HQ-MdG'A-MOCs, a. [Or, the same, and 
ybiio^y marriage.] (BotJ) Having a head or clus- 
ters with flowers all of one kind, as in Eupato- 
rium ; having only hermaphrodite ioreU.Gray. 

H6M-9-GAN'GL|-ATE, a. [Gr. 6/irfs, the same, 


and y^dj^Xtovy a tumor near tendons or sinews.J 
Pertaining to the ganglionic nervous system in 
animals, and the symmetrical arrangement of 
the ganglions. Maundet. 

II H6M'0-9ENE,or HO'MO-^ENE, a. [See Homo- 
GEXRous.] Being of the same nature or kind ; 
homogeneous ; homogeneal. Hill. 

jl H0-M0-9E'N^;-AL, a. Homogeneous, Newton. 

II h 6-M9-GE'N?-AL-N£SS, n. Homogeneous- 
ness; homogeneity. Todd. 

II h6-MO-9|:-NE'I-TY, n. [Fr. homogeneity.] Ho- 
mogeneousness. * More. 

II HO-MQ-GE'N^-OOS [h5-mo-j5'ne-us, W. P. J. 
Ja. R. C. Wr . ; 3i5-mo-je'nyus, E. F. K . ; hs-mo- 
§s'ii§-u3, S. ; hSm-o-je'n^-fis, Sw.], a. [Gr. 6/^o- 
yivtii ; hixoiy the same, and yivos, race or stock ; 
L. homogeneus ; It. omogeneo ; Fr. homogeiie^ 

1. Having the same nature or principles ; cog- 
nate ; congenial ; — opposed to heterogeneous. 

2. {Alg.) Noting a polynomial each of whose 
terms has the same number of literal factors. 


II HO-MO-GE'N5-OITS-NESS, n. Quality of being 
homogeneous; participation of the same na- 
ture ; sameness of nature ; homogeneity. Todd. 

tH9-M69'jp-NY [lio-m«d'j§-n 9 , W. P. J. Sm.; 
lio-ni5g'e-n§, SS.K.; hJSm'o-jS-ne, /a.], 9t. [Gr. 
bjloyipiiu.] Joint nature. Bacon. 

HOM'O-GRAPH, n. [Gr. bfioypatpiwy to write in 
the same manner ; the same, and ypdtpta, to 
write.] {Mil.) A system of telegraphic signals 
performed by means of a white pocket handker- 
chief. Crabb. 


HO-m6g'RA-PHY, n. The art of reproducing 
copies of* a printed work, engraving, or litho- 
graph* Notes QueHes, 

HO-MoI-6p'T9-T6n, n. [Gr. fijtiot Jjrrwrof, in a like 
case ; byotosy like, and nriaffisy a falling ; L. ho~ 
moeoptoton.] {Rhet.) A figure in which the sev- 
eral parts of a sentence end with the same 
case or with a tense of like sound. Wright. 

HO-Mc3I-6'0‘'SIAN, a. [Gr. byatoietos ; Byoios, like, 
and obetay essence or nature.] Having a simi- 
lar nature written also homceotmanJCudworth. 

H0-M6L'9-GATE, V. a. [Gr. hpoXovitOy to agree ; 
lydiy the same, and Xiyw, to say ; Low L. homoL 
ogOy homologatus; It. omologare\ Fr. homolO’* 
guer^ {Civil Law.) To approve; to confirm; 
to ratify ; to establish. Lewis. 

HO-MOL-O-gA'TIQN, n. {Civil Law.) Approba- 
tion or confirmation by a court, as of an award, 
or a partition. BurrilL 

H6M-Q-L69'1-0AL, a. Pertaining to homology ; 
having the parts corresponding. Clarke- 

hQM-9 l59'1-CAL-LY, fxd. In a homological 
manner. * Brande. 


H9-M6L'0-G0Cs,flf. [Gr.M?ffy»Jj agreeing; byis, 
the same, and Xfiyosy proportion ; Fr, homologtte.] 

1. {Geom.) Having the same proportion, as 

the corresponding sides, angles, &c.,^ of similar 
polygons. Davies Peck. 

2. {Zoil.) Corresponding in structure and 

position, Owen. 

H6m:'0-l5gUE (-llSg), n. The same organ in differ- 
ent animals under various forms and functions. 


H9-m6l'Q- 9Y, n. [Gr. byoXoyia, agreement.] 
That department of anatomy which teaches the 
essential correspondence of the parts, either in 

I different animals or in different segments of the 
same animal, and also the correspondence of 
the parts of an animal with the ideal archetype 
of its organization. Brande. 

H5M-9-L0N'9-TtJS, n. [Gr. the same, blosj 
the whole, and rt&rof, the back.l {Geol.) Noting 
a group of trilobites, in which the tripartite char- 
acter of the dorsal crust is wanting. Pietei. 

H9-M6M'AI..-LOt5s, a. [Gr. together, and 
a'lock of wool.] Originating all 

round i stem, as leaves, but all bent or curved 
round to one side. Gray. 

fl^>M-9-M0R'PHOUS, a. [Gr. hpSsy the same, and 
fxoptft^y form.] {Bat.) Of similar form. Maunder. 

HOM'9-NY, n. See Homjxy. Botwher. 
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HOM'O-nf ME, or H5M'9-Ki?M, n. [ 6 r. ipcSvmjof, ] 
having the same name, ambiguous. —See Ho- | 
MONYMY.] A word which agrees in sound with 
another, but has a different signification ; as 
the substantive bear and the verb bear. Brands. 

HOM-Q-N'S'iVI'lC, ? a. Relating to homonymy, 

HOm-Q-N’S’M'J-CAL, 5 or to homonyms. Hams. 

HQ-M6N'Y-MOt3rS, a. [Gr. bfuSiWixos % "L. komon- 
ywiies.] * Having the same sound, but difi’ering 
In signification ; equivocal ; ambiguous. Watts. 

|IQ-M 6 N^Y-MOtjS-l.Y 5 ad. In an homoiyittous 
manner." * Harris. 

iIQ-MC)N'y-MY, n. [Gr. bfnawfiia ; the same, 
and ^vofta^ a name ; Fr. Aomvnimie.] Sameness 
of name where there is a difference of meaning ; 
equivocation; ambiguity. Fuller. 

HO-MO-OC'SIAN, ? Sfioobetog » the 

HO-MQ-50'SrOUS, S same, and ovala, essence or 
nature.] Having the same nature. CudiooHh. 

HOM'O-rnoNE, n. A letter or character express- 
ing a like sound wdth another. Ogileie. 

Hg-aiCPH'Q-NOtJs, a. [Gr, 6^<5s, the same, and 

a sound.] (^Mus.) Having the same sound 
or pitch ; unisonal. Brands. 

HQ-MOPH'Q-NY, n. 1. Sameness of sound. Brande, 

2. ( A singing in unison ; — opposed to 
antipkony. Dwight. 

BQ-MQP^ TR-JHAf n. [Gr. hpi 6 s, the same, and 
7 zrep 6 v, a ulng.J {Ent.) An order of insects hav- 
ing two pairs of wings entirely membranous and 
deflesed, and the parts of the mouth formed for 
piercing and sucking. Westwood. 

HQ-MftP'Tg-RXN, n. (Ent.) One of the order 
Homopfera. Brande. 

HO-M5p'T^l-ROt)S, a. (Erd^ Belonging to the' 
order of insects called Hoinoptera. Owen. 

HQ-mOT'P-NOBS, a. [Gr. S^^droioc; Mff» the 
same, and rorv)?, a tone ; L. homotonus.l Equa- ; 
ble ; proceeding in the same tenor from begin- I 
ning to end ; having the same sound, 
twm words.” Cowper. 

HQ*M 6 T^R 0 -P 41 L, ) [Gr. to have 

HQ-mOt’KO-FoC'S, J the same character; 
the same, and rporrj^, way or diiection.] (Bot.) 
Having the same direction as another part; 
curvea with the seed; curved one way. Gray. 

H 6 M'Q-TYPE, n. [Gr. the same, and rtTroy, 
type-] (,Anat.) The correlative in one segment 
with any given part in another segment, or in 
the same segment of one and the same animal. 

The ftontal boae is the homotype. of the super-occipital 
bone. Jirunde. 

BQ’M&Jsr' C^-L&Sf n. [L., dim. of homo, a man.] 
jA manikin; a dwarf, Sterne. 

H5NE, n. [A. S- haenant to stone,] 

1. A sort of fine whetstone for razors. Tusser. 

2. A kind of swelling in the check. Craig. 

HONE, V. a. p. HONED ; pp. HONING, HONED.] 
To sharpen on a hone. Smatt, 

HONE, V, n. [A. S. hagian, to grieve.] To pine ; 
to -whine. [Qhsolete or local.] Burton. 

HdN'JEST (Sn'^st), a. [L. konestus; It. onesto\ 
Sp. mmsto ; Fr. honr^te.’l 

1. Honorable; creditable; reputable. 

No manner of art that w** Aonest. T. Elyot. 

2. Acting according to a promise, or to any 
obligation express or implied ; fair in dealing ; 
upright ; true ; sincere ; just ; conscientious ; 
virtuous. 

An hmext man ’a the noblest work of God, 

To be as this world ^oes, is to be one man picked 

oat of ten thousand. igiak, 

3. Proceeding from, or indicating, upright 

ness; upright. Honest thoughts.*^ Honest 
kindness.” Shak. 

Chaste; virtuous, 

WItw! may be meny, and yet Xowes/ too. Sfiak. 

S3ni.— //oRfst, a familiar term, implies sincerity, 
and It IS applied to a person, principle, or action. Up- 
nvjit implies honesty and digiiiiy. An honp&t orup- 
nyht mail or intention ; stnoere piofession , true state- 
ment ; just decision ; equitable reniiineratinn ; fair 
practice; pure heart; mrtuovs or chaste person or 
QQQd act, — See C andid. 


t HoN^ilST (Sn'est), v. a. [L. honeato.'] To adorn ; 
to grace ; to embellish. Sandys. 

tHOX'S:S-TATE (5n'9s-tat), v. a. [L. honesto, 
honestatus ] To honor ; to dignify. Cockeram. 

flKiX-JglS-TA'TIQN (5n-), n. Adornment; em- 
heUishment ; grace. W. Moimtagu, 

HON'J:st-LY (bn' 9 st-le), ad. 1. With honesty ; 
uprightl}^ ;* honorably. 

2. Reputably ; creditably. To apparel Ami- 

estlyt' Berners. 

3. With chastity ; chastely; modestly 

H^5N'^^ST-NAT'l•RED (dn^est-nat'yurd), a. Hav- 
ing an honest disposition. Shak. 

HONE'-STONE, 7 %. (Min.) An argillaceous stone 
used for a hone ; novaculite. Hamilton. 

h6n'ES-TY, (3n'es-te), n. [L. homstas\ Fr. 
ncfetLI 

1. t Honor; credit; reputation, Chaucer. 

For the honesty of your shooting. Aacham. 

2. Quality of being honest; constant adhe- 
rence to truth and rectitude ; probity ; integri- 
ty ; uprightness ; equity ; justice ; virtue ; purity. 

** Honesty is the beat policy ” ; but he vho acts on that 
principle is not on honest man. ff hately. 

3. (Bot.) The English name of the genus 

luunaria. Loudon. 

8yn. — See Rectitude. 

HONE' WORT (-wurt), n. (Bot.) The English 

name of the genus of plants Sison ; — so called 
from being used to cure a ho2ie, or swelling in 
the cheek : — the plant Cryptotcenia Canaden- 
sis. Loudon. Gray. 

HON'^IY (liSn'e), n. [A. S. hunigi Dw't. honing \ 
Ger. Jionig ; Dan. homiing ; Sw. htmng ; Ic'd. 
hunanj.) 

1. A sweet, -viscid substance, collected and 
elaborated by bees from fiowera, and stored in 
waxen cells. 

Pure /lone?/ consists of a simp, or unerystallizablc suprar, 
and of solid or gianular sugar, which resembles that obtained 
fiom the grape. Brande* 

2. Sweetness; lusciousness j pleasantness. 

The honey of his language. Shah, 

3. A word of endearment; darling, 

Uoney^ you shall be well desired In Cyprus. Shak. 

h6n' 53Y (hfin'e), V. a. [i. HONEYED ; pp. honey- 
ing, HONEYED.] To sweetcn. F'axokes. 

h6n'JPY, fj. 71. To talk fondly. Shak. 

hGn'^IY (liSii'e), a. Having the nature of hon- 
ey ; sweet. “ A honey tongue,” Shak. 

h0n' 3Y— BAG (lifin'e-), n. The stomach of the 
honey-bee. Grew. 

n6N'jgiy— BEE, n, A bee that makes honey. 

n6N*?:Y-B0z'ZARD,n. (Omith.) A species of 
hawk ; Pemis apivortts. YarrelU 

h 6N'«:Y-COMB (USn'e-kSm), n. 1. Tho cells of 
wax in which the bee stores her honey. Drydm. 

2. (Fow/diny.) A cellular or porous struc- 
ture in castings of iron and other metals. Wright. 

h6n'EY~COMBED fhSn'e-kamd), a. Having lit- 
tle cavities ; ah'eolate ; cellular. Wiseman. 

h6n'|;Y-DEW (hanV<ifi)» n. 1. A sweet sub- 
stance ejected upon the leaves of plants by cer- 
tain insects of the genus A'f>Ma. Brande. 

2. A kind of tobacco which has been moist- 
ened with molasses- Simnionds. 

h6n'B;y^EAT-ER, n, A bird of the family Meli- 
phagidm, and sub-family MeUphaginw, Gray. 

hGn'^YED (iifin'ea), a. l. Covered with honey. 

2. Sweet, as with honey. Milton. 

H^^N'^JY-EH-NfiSS (hil!i'f-§di«n^s), n. Quality of be- 
ing honeyed ; sweetness ; allurement. Sherwood. 

H6n'^!Y-FI> 5W-?:R (hUn'f-fldfi-fr), n. (Bot.) The 
common name of shrubs of the genus MeUan- 
thus, natives of the Cape of Good Hope, the 
blossoms of which attract bees. Loudon. 

h 6N'®Y-GNAT (-nUt),' «. An msect. Ainsvsorth. 

H6N'5Y-GUfDE, n. (Omith.) A species of ouc- 
koo found in Africa, noted as a conductor to 
deposits of wild honey ; a bird of the family 
OuottMdcB and sub-family JndloatoriTwSk Gray. 

HGN'EY^HitR' V^;ST, n. Honey collected. 


h6n'$Y-H.£AV-Y, a. Cla-mmy ; viscid. Shak 

H6N'EY-LfiSS (li5n'e-l€s), a. Being without 
honey. Shak. 

HOn'^IY-LO'CI^ST, n. A tree cultivated as an 
ornamental tree and for hedges; Gleditschia 
tiiacanihos ; — called also the sweet locust^ tnple 
tkortit and three-tkorned acacia. Gray. 

H6N'Ey-M6NTH (hfin'e-manth), n. The first 
month after marriage ; the honey-moon. Tatler. 

H6n'EY-M^6n (han'e-m6n), n. The first month 
after marriage ; honey-month. Addison. 

HGN'JpY-IvrO^THED (hun'f-mbfitfid), a. Smooth 
in speech ; persuasive, Shak. 

HON'jpY-PORE, 71. (Bot.) The pore in flowers 
which secrete honey. Loudon. 

hGn'EY-SCALE^, n. pi. (Bot^ The scales in 
flowers which secrete honey. Loudon. 

h6n' 5:Y-STALK (liSn'e-stawk), n. Clover-flo-wer. 
“ Baits to fish, or honey-staVes to sheep,” Shah, 

HON'EY-STONB, n. (Min.) A mellate of alu- 
mine, Jameson. 


HON'EY-Sfi'C-KLB (hun'e-sfi &-&!), n. 1. (BoL) 
A plant or ornamental shrub of several species, 
belonging to the genus Lmiicera ; the woodbine. 

So doth the woodbine, sweet honeysuckle. 

Gently entwist the maple. Shak. 

2. The flower of the plant. 

Woodbine that heareth the honejmtcl le. Barret, 

False honeystudde, the English name of the genus 
Azalea. Chray.^ French Aonnjfiiukle^ & plant having 
deep red or white flowers ; Hedysarum coronium. Eng. 
Cqc. 

4G^The name honeysveJde is derived from the 
habit of children, who draw the corolla out of tho 
calyx and suck the collected honey iroin its nectary. 
Eng. Cyc. 

HON'JglY-SCC-KLED (hfin'^-sfik-kld), a. Covered 
with honeysuckle. Craig. 

H6N'?Y-S0'C-KBE-rAT'T5:RN, 

(A 7 'ch.) An ornament bearing 
some resemblance to a cluster 
of the unopened petals of the 
honeysuckle. FairhoU. 

HdN'iglY-SWEET, a. Sweet as honey. Chaucer. 



IlON'gy-TGNGUED (hfin'e-tungd), a. Dsing soft 
speech; honey-mouthed. Shak. 

h6n'B:Y-WORT (UanVwUrt), n. (Bot.) A plant 
of the genus Ccrinthe, the flowers of whichi 
have great attraction for bees. Loudoxi. 

HOng, n. The Chinese name for a foreign fac- 
tory at Canton. 

jQ^ Hence the term h<mg merchants, applied to 
those Chinese who are permitted to trade with for- 
eigners. Hamilton. 


II HON'OR (3n'or), n. [L. honor ; It. onore ; Sp, 
honor ; Fr. lL07Z7ieur.\ 

1, Esteem or regard founded on worth or 
opinion; reputation; repute; fame; glory. 

Honor makes a great part of the reward of all honorable 
professions. Adam JSmiih. 

Honor and shame fhim no condition rise; 

Act ell y ou r part — there all the n onui lies. ’ jHo}>e» 

2, High rank ; elevation ; dignity j grandeur, 

I w ill promote thee nnto very great honor. Hum. xxil. 17. 

3, Due veneration ; reverence ; respect. 

Is this the honor they do one another? Shak. 

This Is a duty, in the fifth commandment, required to- 
wards our prince oikd our parent, under the name of honm\ 

Hoyera. 

4, Public mark of respect; homage; token 

of regard. ** Funeral Aonors.” Dryden. 

6, Civilities paid, as at an entertainment. 
Then here a slave, or. If you will, a lord, 

To do tho hanora and to give the word. Pope. 

6. Nobleness or loftiness of mind; high- 
mindedness; magnanimity; integrity. 

True honor la to honesty what the court of chancfiy Is to 
common law. ShcnUime. 


7. The obligation felt to be imposed by cer- 
tarn conventional rules of society, or the regard 
I«iid to a compliance Mth them. 


Tho law of honor is a system of rules eonsferueted by peo- 
ple of fiishlon, and calonlotieMil to Ihcilitate their intercourae 
with one onoioer. J*tdey. 

8. That which confers regard or distinction j 
boast; ornament. 


A low emhitnt person, the honor of ht« psoMop Ibr in* 
tegnty and leanung. Bwmoi. 
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9. Female chastity, SJidk, 

10 . The title of a judge or other high officer ; 
— now distinctively given, in England, to the 
vice-chancellor and the master of the rolls. 

11. In whist and other games, one of the 
highest trump caids, which are the ace, the 
king, the queen, and the jack. 

12. {^Feudal Law,) A seigniory of the nobler 

sort, having several inferior loidships and 
manors dependent upon it. BurrilL 

An. affair of honor, a dispute to be decided by a 
duel. — A point of honor, a scruple arising Irom deli- 
cacy of feeling. — Court of honor, a court for regulat- 
ing matters relating to the laws of honor ; — formerly 
a court of chivalry, — Debt of honor, a debt for wlucli 
no security is required or given except that implied 
by honorable dealing. — Donors of V3ar, distinctions 
granted to a vanquished enemy, as of marching from 
a town, camp, or intrenchinent with all the insignia 
of military etiquette. — On, or upon, one^s honor, a 
form of protestation for the truth of what is uttered 
or declared ; — used by members of the House of Lords 
in judicial decisions.. 

Syn.— See Glory, Respect. 

1|h6n'QR (on 'or), v, a, [L. honoro; It. onorare; 
Sp. honrari * Fr. honof'er,'] [£. honored ; pp, 
HONORING, HONORED.] 

1. To treat with reverence, respect, or civility ; 
to pay respect or deference to ; to hold in ven- 
eration or regard ; to render honor to. 

Donor thy father and thy mother. Ex. xx. 12. 

Donor all men. . . . honor the king. 1 Pet. ii. 17. 

2. To raise to greatness ; to dignify ; to exalt. 
If any man serve me, him will my Father honor, Johnxix.&i, 

3. To render illustrious ; to glorify. 

I will be honored upon Pharaoh, and upon all his host. 

Ex, xiv. 4. 

4. (Com.) To acknowledge as due by one’s 
signature, and to pay at maturity, as a draft. 

(I H6N'QR-A-BLE (<Sn'or-?i-bl), a. [L. honorabtlis ; 
Sp. % Fr,* honorable,*] 

1. Worthy of respect on account of high or 
noble qualities ; deserving of honor ; free from 
reproach ; honest of purpose ; magnanimous. 

He was honor<dHe in aR his acts. 1 Mace. xiv. 5. 

2. Having honor on account of rank or high 
station; illustrious; noble; great. 

Kings’ daughters were among thy honoixiMe women. 

Ps. xiv. 9. 

3. Conferring honor ; making illustrious. 

And honorable wounds from battle brought. Dryden. 

4. Serving as a token of honor ; suitable to 
one’s worth or dignity; betokening respect. 
“ Vouchsafe her honorable tomb.” Spenser, 

An honorable conduct let him have. Shak. 

6 . Consistent with honor; proceeding from 
an upright motive ; reputable ; as, ” Boiiorable 
conduct ” ; “ BatwrabU courses.” 

6 . Not to be profaned or disgraced. **My 
chambers are honorable^* Shak. 

mSf In England it is used as a style of nobility, or 
implying noble parentage. But privy council iors are 
styled right honorable, whether of noble birth or not. 
— Ill the United States it is* prefixed to the names of 
those persons who sustain, or wiio have sustained, 
high public office. 

II HdN'QR-A-BLE-NfiSS (l$n'qr-a-bl-n«s), n. The 
state or the quality of being honorable. The 
homrodilmess of the employment.” A, Smith, 

II hOn'OR-A-BLY (iin'or-a-bl^), ad. In an honora- 
ble manner ; with honor ; reputably. Bacon. 

II DdJ^-Q-'RA 'R/- tlM, n. [L., from honor ^ honor.] 
A fee paid to a professor, a physician, &c. ; an 
honorary; — originally applied solely to the sal- 
aries of the great officers of state by way of in- 
timation that they were tendeied as a mark of 
honor. Brandc, 

II n 6 N'Q-EA-RY ('6n^g-t9rv^)t [L* honorarins,} 

1, Bone in honor ; made in honor. 

This monument is only honorary, Addison, 

2, Conferring honor without emolument ; as, 

An honorary aegree ” ; ** Bonorary rewards.” 

3, Possessing a title, place, or position by 
courtesy ; as, “ An honorary member.” Craig. 

II HON'Q-RA-RY A fee ; a pres- 
ent ; reward ; honorarium. A, Smith, 

H H 6 N'QRED (Ua'prd), p, a. Reverenced ; digni- 
fied; held in honor, 

|| H6N'QR-®E (»n'pr“9f)* honors. Pope, 


II h6N'0R~gTv'ING (Sn'pr-iTv'mg), a. Bestowing 
or conferring honor. * Shak. 

II HON-O-RiF'lC ( 6 n- 9 -rTrik), a. [L. honoHJicus ; 
honor, honor, andjiicto, to make.] Conferring 
honor; honorary, [n.] For. Qu. liec, 

11 HoN'OR-LESS (on'or-les),fl 5 . Without honor; un- 
honored. ’ iVarburton. 

II HON'OR-PoInt, n. (Ber.) The point immedi- 
ately above the centre of the shield, dividing 
the upper portion into two equal parts. Craig. 

HOOD (hud, 51), n. [A. S. had ; But. heid ; Ger. 
heit.] A suffix signifying state, quality, char- 
acter, condition ; as, childhood, fa- 

therhood, Sometimes it is written after the 
Dutch form ; as, maidenAca^f. Sometimes it is 
taken collectively ; as, brotherAoo^?, a confrater- 
nity, sisterAoo<i, a company of sisters. 

HOOD (hud), n. [A. S. hod, a hood ; Ger. hut ; 
But. hoed, a hat ; Ban. hoette ; W, het,] 

1 . A covering for the head, or kind of bonnet 

worn by w'omen. Isa, iii. 23. 

2. A covering for the head and shoulders worn 

by monks ; a cowL ** AU hoods make not 
monks.” Shak. 

3. An ornamental fold that hangs down the 

back of a graduate. Johnson, 

4. A covering put upon a hawk’s eyes,Johnson, 

5. Any covering, as a carriage-top, a com- 
panion-hatch, sky-light, &c. Simmo7ids. 

HOOD (hfid), V. a, \i, hooded ; pp. hooding, 

HOODED.] 

1 . To dress in a hood. Friar hooded.” Pope, 

2. To blind with a hood, or as with a hood ; 
to hoodwink. I’ll hood mine eyes.” Shak, 

3. To cover. “He Aootfe the flames,” Dryden, 

IIOOD'jglD (hfid'^d), a, (Bot.) Rolled up like a 
hood; hood-shaped; cucuUate. Gra7j, 

HOOD'lNO(hdd-), n. Apiece of leather connecting 
the hand-staff and swingel of a flail. Sbmnonds, 

HOOD'L^SS (hfld-), a. Having no hood. Chaucer. 

HOOD'MAN-BLiND, n. BUndman’s buff. Shak, 

UOOD'MOULD (hfid'msld), n, (ArcA.) A band or 
string over the head of a door, window, or other 
openmg in an ancient building; label. Weale. 

HOOD'-MOULD-ING (lifld-), n. (Arch.) The upper 
and projecting moulding of the arch over a Gothic 
winaow, &c. ; — called also lahel-mouldmg , drip- 
movMing, and weather-moulding. WeM. 

HOOD'— SHEAF (hftd'sliSf), n. Among farmers, a 
sheaf used to cover other sheaves. Loudon, 

IIOOD'WiNK (hfld'wlnk), v. a. [i. hoodwinked ; 
pp. HOODWINKING, HOODWINKED.] 

1 . To blind by covering the eyes ; to hood. 

Satau U fiiln to hoodwmk those that start. Decay of Piety. 

2 . To cover ; to hide. Shak, 

3. To impose upon ; to deceive. “ Bood- 

winked with kindness.” Sidney, 

h66f, n. [A. S. hqf ; But. hoef; Ger. kufi Ban. 
Aoo; Sw, hof; Icel, hofr.] 

1. The hard, homy substance that covers or 
terminates the feet of many quadrupeds. 

2. An animal ; a beast, Wright, 

h66p, V. n. To walk or move as cattle ; to foot ; 

as in the phrase, “ To hoof it.” Scott. 

h66p'-B5^ND, a. Having dry, contracted hoofs, 
as horses by disease. FarrieFa Diet. 

nddFED (h 6 ft), a. Furnished mth hoofs. Grew, 

h66f'LBSS, a. Having no hoof. Dr. Allen. 

h 66 f'— MARK, n. The mark of a hoof ; a track ; 
hoof-tread. Clarke. 

h66p'-SHAPED (hefshapt), a. Shaped like a 

hoof- Booth. 

h66p'— TE fiAD,*?!. The tread of a hoof; a track ; 
hoof-mark. Clarke. 

II HOOK (hflk, 51) [li5k, S,W, E, F. Ja. K , ; hflk, P. 
J. Sm, Wr. Wl^, n. [A. S. hoc, or hooc ; But. 
hook*. Ban. hage ; Sw. hake ; Icel. AaAi. — Heb. 
fllStl, — Nor. Fr. ftokeJ] 

1. Any thing bent so as to oatoh hold ; as, 
** A fish-AooA ” ; “ A pot-AGoA.” 

2. An instrument to cut or lop with; a sickle. 

Feate are oomatonly reaped with a hook. Mortimer, \ 


I 3. The part of a hinge fixed to the post, and 

I upon which a door or gate hangs. Johnson. 

\ 4. An advantage ; a catch. Smart. 

\ 5. (Husbandry.) A field sown two years in 

succession. [Local.] Ainswor'th. 

By hook or by crook, m one way or another j by any 
means. 

Watch, therefore, in Lent, to thy sheep go and look; 

For dogs will have victuals by hook or by crook. Tusser, ISOOL 

— “Nat far from Peverell’s Grosses, in the parish of 
Eglosliayle, [Eng.] is a moonstone [granite] cross, 
near Mount Charles, called the ‘Prior’s Cross,’ on 
which is cut a figure of a hook and a crook, in memory 
of the privilege granted by him to the poor of Bodmin 
for gathering for fire-boot and house>boot sucli boughs 
and brandies of such trees, in his contiguous wood of 
Dunmere, as they could reach with a hook and a crook, 
without further damage to the trees. From whence 
arose the Cornish proverb, ‘ They will have it by hook 
or by crookJ* ” JsTotes 4* Queries, vol. ii. — “ The origin 
of this proverb has also been referred to a place called 
the Crook, in the bay of Waterford, in Ireland, over 
against the tower of the Dook ; it being safe to gain 
land on one side of those places, when the wind drives 
from the other.” JTotes 4* Queries, vol. xin.-^Qff the 
hooks, out of order. Swift, See No. 3. — On one*s own 
hook, on one’s own account. 

II HOOK (hfik), V. a. [£. hooked; pp. hooking, 

HOOKED,] 

1 . To catch with a hook ; as, “ To hook a fish.” 

2 . To fasten with a hook. Johnson, 

3. To draw or entrap, as with a hook. Norris. 

4. To gore, wound, or strike with a horn ; as, 
“ To be hooked by a bull.” 

5. To steal. [Colloquial, U. S.] S. Boar, 

II HOOK (lifik), V. n. To bend ; to be curved ; to 
have a curvature. Smart, 

Ddd'KAD, 71. A sort of tobacco-pipe used in 
the East. C. P, Brown, 

II HOOKED (hilk'fd or hfikt), a, 1. Bent; curvat- 
ed; hamate. “ The claws are AooAec?.” Grew, 

2 . Furnished with hooks or instruments to 
cut with. “ The hooked chariot.” Milton, 

II noOK']pD-BACK (hfik'ed-), a. {Bot.) Having 
teeth, as a leaf, turned towards the base ; run- 
cinate. Henslow, 

II HOOK'^D-NfiSS (hfik'ed-n 6 s), n. The state of 
being bent like a hook. Johnson, 

II HOOK'I^R (hfik'^r), ii. 1. The person or thing 
that hooks. Toda, 

2, A sort of Butch vessel ; — called also how- 

ker, Chainbers, 

3. A cant term for a shoplifter. Wright, 

II HOOK 'LAND (hilk'lend), n. Land ploughed and 
sowed every year. Crabb, 

II HOOK'— NO^E (liilk'n5z), n. An aquiline nose ; 
a hooked nose. Ash, 

II HOOK'— NO§ED (hilk'nSzd), a. Having the noa 
aquiline or cur vate d, rising in the middle. Shak^ 

II HOOK'— pIn (hfik -), w. A taper iron pin with a 
hook head ; — used by carpenters- Simmo7ids. 

11 IIOOK'Y Qifik'?), a. Relating to, or having, 
hooks full of hooks. Buloet, 

hOCn^DEE, n. An Indian draft or bill of ex- 
change drawn by, or upon, a native banker : — 
a box for money. Simmonds, Broton, 

11 HOOP (h6p or hfip, 51) [hdp, S. W. J, E. F, Ja, 
K, Sm, Wr, ; hfip, P, Wo.], n. [A. S. hop ; But. 
Ao^.] 

1. Any thing circular by which something else 

is bound or may be bound, as a barrel. “ A 
hoop of ^old, a paltry rintf.” Shak, 

2 . A circular piece of whalebone or other ma- 

terial used to expand the skirts in female attire ; 
a farthingale ; crinoline. Smft, 

II HOOP (hdp or hfip), v. a. p. hoofed ; pp, hoof- 
ing, HOOFED.] 

1 . To bind or enclose with hoops. “ A wine* 

cask hooped with iron.” Baleigh, 

2 . To encircle ; to clasp ; to surround. Shak, 

H 66 P(h 6 p),w. 1, [A. S. A«?eqp, a cry. — Fr.Aow- 
per, to cailO h shout ; a hoop ; — written also 
whoop, “ With hoops and hollas.” Bp, Parker, 

2. A measure containing a peck, or a quarter 

of a strike. Grose, 

3. The bird otherwise called hoopoe. Bay, 
h 66 p, t?, a, L To drive with a shout written 

also whoop, “ Hooped out of Rome.” Shak, 

2 . To call by a shout. Johmon, 
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h66p, n. To shout; to make an outcry: — 
written also whoopm Chaztcer, 

II HOOP'IIR, n, 1. One who hoops casks or tubs ; 
a cooper. Mortin, 

2. {Ornith,) The wild swan; Cygnits^fenis, 

h66p'ING-C 0UGH' (h6p'ing-k5f), n, A con- 
vulsive cough, so called from its sonorous in- 
spiration or whoop ; pertussis ; — written also 
whooping-’Cough*^^ See Whoopiko-cough. 

h66'p 66, or h56'poe, n, 

[Gr. £7ro4>; L, upupa; Fr. 
ittippe ; huppi^ tufted.] ( Or- 
nithJ) A bird of the order 
Passeres, family VpiipidcB^ 
and sub-family Lpupintp, 
having a long, slender bill, 
and a tuft of feathers on 
the head; UpujJa epops of 
liinnaeus.— See Upupintje* 

Grap^ 

S HOOP'-SKTRT (hdp or hup-)* iUpupa epops^ 

n. A frame-work of hoops for expanding the 
skirts of a lady*s dress. Godep, 

H6d'SIjpR (hd'zher), 7i. A cant term for an in- 
habitant of Indiana. [XJ. S.] Hoffman. 

h66t, ®. n. [W. hwt."] [f. HOOTED ; pp. hoot- 
ing, HOOTED.] 

1. To shout in contempt or in sport ; to yell. 

Country folks who hooted after me.” Sidney. 

2. To cry as an owl. ShaTc. 

h66t, r.G. To drive with noise and shouts. Shak. 

h66t, n. A shout in contempt or in sport; 
clamor ; noise. ** Hoot of the rabble.** Glanville. 

HddT'lNG, a. A shout ; a clamor. Cotgrave. 

h66vE, n. A disease of cattle, by which the 
stomach or paunch is inflated. P. Cyc. 

h5p, V. n. [M. Goth, hnpy the hip ; A, S. hoppan ; 
3>ut. huppeUn \ Ger. hUpfen ; Dan. hoppe ; Icel. 
hoppa.'\ IL hopped; pp. hopping, hopped.] 

1. To dance ; to skip ; to trip. 

At every bridal would he aing and hop. Chaucer. 

1 am deUghted to see the jay or the throah hopping about 
iny walks. Spectator. 

2. To leap ; to bound ; to jump on one leg. 

He could hop upon one leg farther than I. OoTdsmiih. 

8. To walk lamely ; to limp ; to halt. Dryden. 

4. To pick hops. Ogilvie. 

t5P, V. a. To impregnate with hops. MoHimer. 

H5p, n. 1. A dance. Johnson. 

2. A jump ; leap ; jump on one leg. Addison. 

H6p, n. [Dut. hop ; Ger. hopfen.] ( Boi.) 

%. A climbing plant cultivated for its flowers, 
which are used in brewing, to give a flavor to 
malt liquors ; Hwnnhis lupulies. Ena. Cyc. 

2. The flower of the Htanulus lupulm. Loudon. 

HGp'— bAok, n. A brewer’s vessel. Simmonds. 

h5p'“BAg, n. A coarse, heavy wrapper used for 
the purpose of containing hops. Sim7no7ids. 

h5p'“-BIOT, n. The stem of the hop. Blackstone. 

HOPE, n. [A. S. hopa; Dut. hoom or ?bope ; Frs. 
hoap^ Dan. haab ; Sw. hopp ; Icel. happ.l 

1. fepectation of good ; desire joined with 
belief; anticipation; trust; confidence. 

Mppe aprings ctcruftl in the human breait; 

Hkn never u, but always to be, blest. Fope. 

Autplcioue Eepei in thy sweet garden grow 

Wreaths fbr each tod, a charm for every woe. Cookj^I. 

2. That which gives hope ; that on which re- 
liance is placed ; reliance ; dependence. 

The hope of uiy u»t men perisheth. Prow. 3d. 7. 

8. The thing hoped for; object of hope. 

She wat his care, his hojpe, and hU dehi^t* jDryden. 

f H6PB, n. A sloping plain between ridges of 
mountains. Aimwwih. 

HOPE, e. n. [A. S. hopitm."] [t. hoped; pp. 

HOPING, HOPED.] 

1. To live in expectation of some good. I 

will Aope continually.** Ps. Ixxi. 14. 

2. To place ccniiaence in another. “ Let Is- 
rael hope in the Lord.** Ps. exxx. 7. 

Syn* — To hope and eippeet both Imply anticipation 
of what ia flitare; and in proportion as that anticipa- 
tion is desirable, we hope ; in proportion as it is cer- 
tain, we escpecL A person for what he desires. 


and expects what he thinks ia likely to happen, whether 
desirable or not. 

HOPE, V. a. To expect with desire; to long for. 
“ I do hope good days.** Shak. 

HOPE'-De-SERT*5D, a. Deserted by hope ; de- 
spairing ; hopeless. Clarke. 

HOPE'FUL, a. L Full of hope ; expecting suc- 
cess. ** Men, of their own natural inclination, 
hopeful and strongly conceited.” Hooker. 

2. Giving hope; promising good. 

What to the old can greater pleasure be. 

Than hopeful and ingenious youth to see? Denham. 

H6PE'F^L-LY, ad. In a hopeful manner ; with 
hope. ** "VVe may hopefully expect.** Glanvilie. 

HCPE'F^TL-Nfiss, n. The state of being hopeful ; 
state of expecting some good. Tro^to/^. 

HOPE'L^SS, a. L Being without hope; having 
lost or given up hope ; despairing ; desperate. 

Alasl I am a woman, friendless, hopeless. ShaL 

2. Giving or inspiring no hope; promising 
nothing pleasing. 

The hopeless word of never to return. Shak. 

H6PE*L?SS-Ly, ad. In a hopeless manner. 

HOPE'LgSS-NESS, n. The state of being hope- 
less ; desperation. More. 

HOP'JpR, n. One who hopes. Swift, 

h6p'— PAc-TOR, n. A dealer in hops. Simmonds. 

H6p'--GAR-DEN (Ii»p'gar-dn), n. A garden in 
which hops arc raised. Todd. 

H6P -GR5T&ND, n. Land appropriated to raising 
hops; hop-yard. Miller. 

h5p^-H5RN'BEAM, n. (Bot.) A name of the 
American iron-wood ; Ostrya Virginica. Gray, 

HOP'ING-LY, ad. With hope. Hammond, 

HOP'ITE, ». {Min.) A transparent, light-colored 
mineral, containing phosphoric acid and oxide 
of zinc, with a small portion of cadmium ; — so 
named from Prof.jBTqpe, of Edinburgh. Dana. 

HdPXiTB, n. [Gr. heXi-njii S-rrXa, implements of 
war.] One of the heavy-armed infantry in an- 
cient Greece. Bra7ide, 

h6P'-6asT (h3p'6st), n. A kiln for drying hops. 
[Kent, Eng.] Toad. 

H6P'Q-MY-THDMB' (-thflm), w. Avery diminu- 
tive* per son ; a dwarf. [Local.] Halliwell. 

HOp'PER, n. [A. S. hopperei a hopper, dancer.] 

1. One who hops. Tyrwhitt. 

2. The box, frame, or funnel for supplying 
com to a mill, fuel to a close furnace, &c. Grew. 

3* A basket for carrying seed ; — sometimes 
■written hoppet. Grose. 

HOp'PJPR-bW, n. A kind of rake moving circu- 
larly, and used to spread meal or flour for dry- 
ing in mills, ■while at the same time it pushes it 
towards an opening in the centre, through which 
it falls. Craig. 

H6P*PJg3R§, n.pZ. A kind of play in which per- 
sons h(m on one leg ; hop-scotch ; — commonly 
called Scotch-hoppers. Johnson. 

H^iP'PBT, n. 1. A hand basket. Halliwell. 

2. A dish used by miners to measure their 
ore in. HalUweU. 

HOP'-PiCK-jpR, n. One who gathers hops. 

HOP'PING, n. 1. Act of one who hops : a dance. 

2. A meeting or assembly for dancing- Brand. 

3- The act of picking hops. Ogileie. 

HdP'PLE, V. a. [A. S. hoppan^ to hop; Dut. 
huppeUn. — See Hobble, and Hop.] 

1. To tie together the feet of ; to fetter, as an 

animal. Grose. 

2. To manacle, as a prisoner. HalliweU. 

H^P'PLES, n. pi. Fetters lor the legs of horses 
or other animals, turned out to graze. Brands. 

HOP^PO, n. 1. a collector. [China.] Maloom. 

2. A tribunal that has in charge the collec- 
tion of the revenue of the ^emmen^ derived 
from navigation and trade. [China.] Ljungstedt. 

h6p*— P 6CK-ET,n. See Hop-bag. Simmonds. 

h6p'-P0lb, n. The pole which supports the hop. 
h6p*-SC6tch, n. A game. — See Hoppers, Todd. 


h6p'— SET-T^IR, n. A laborer or an instrument 
employed to set hops. Simmondv. 

HGP'-VINE, n. The vine which bears hops. 

HOP*— YARD, w. Ground in which hops are plant- 
ed; hop-ground. B. Jonson. 

HO'RAL, a. [L. hora, an hour.] Relating to an 
hour ; horary. “ Horal orbit.^* Prior. 

HO’RAL-LY, Of?. By the hour ; hourly. Cockeram. 

h 6*RA-RY [ha'ra-re, S. W. P. J. F. Ja. K. Wr. ; 
hSr'i-re,‘ S;?i.], a. [L. horaritis ; hora^ an hour ; 
It. orario ; Sp. horario ; Fr. horaire.] 

1. Relating to an hour; hourly. Horary 

predictions.*^ Spectator. 

2. Continuing an hour. “ Horary or soon 

decaying fruits of summer.** Browne. 

HORDE (hard), n. [Tartarian.] A migratory na- 
tion, or body of men, like the Tartars, who ex- 
ist by plunder and rapine ; a clan ; a migratory 
Cl ew ; a gang. 

Plis [ft Tartar duke^s] horde consisted of about a thousand 
households of a kindred. Pvrehas. 1617, 

HOR'Dg-INE, n. [L. hordeum, barley.] A mod- 
ification of starch, constituting about fifty-five 
per cent, of barley meal. Proust. 

HQR-DE' 0-LifMy or BOR' DE-O-LVM [hor-d«'o- 
iuin, C.' Wr. Dunglison ; ' hbr'de-6-lum*, Sfii. 
Brande'li n, [L. ; dim. of hordeum^ barley.] {Med.) 
A tumor on the eyelid, somewhnt resemhline a 
barley-corn ; alittle boil j); > ('" it ‘ ■* edjfc 
of the eyelid, and commonh c;*’’ ioii i’' andc. 

fHORE, or h66rE, n. [A. S. hure.l The old 
word for whore. Todd. 

HORE'hO^ND, n. {Bot.) A name applied to 
plants of the genera Marrwbium and Ballota ; 
— written also Aoar^ownf?. Gray. 

White korehoundf common horehound, or Marru- 
hium vulgare. — Black horehound, or Fetid horehound, 
Balota mgra. Gray. 

H0-RI*Z0N [ho-rl*zun, S. W. J. B. F. Ja. K. Sm. 
'B. C. iVr.; ho- rlV.un or hUr'e-zun, P. ; hSr'e- 
zon or ho-rl'zon, WS.l, n. [Gr. ; hp(^o>, to 
bound; L. horizon; It. onzonte; Sp. hoyizoixte; 
Fr. horizo7i^ 

1. A plane which is a tangent to the earth*s 

surface at the place of the spectator, extended 
on all sides till it is bounded by the sky ; — 
called the sensible horizon. Brande. 

2. An imaginary great circle, whose plane 
passes through the centre of the earth, whose 
poles are the zenith and nadir, and which di- 
vides the globe or sphere into two equal parts 
or hemispheres ; — being parallel to the sen.sible 
horizon, and called the rational horizon, Brande. 

“ This word was^ till of late years, universally 
pronounced, in prose, with the accent on the first syl- 
lable ; and Sliakspcare, says Dr. Jolmbon, has im- 
properly placed It so in verse : — 

When the morning aun ahall raise his caar 
Above the holders of this horizon. 

We ’ll Ibrward towards Warwick and his mates. 


With respect to the propriety of this pronunciation, 
that there is scarcely any thing 


it may he observed that there is scarcely any thing 
more agreeable to the genuine analogy of English 
orthoepy Than placing the accent on tlie first Hyllable 
of a trisyllable when the middle syllable does not end 
with a consonant. But another rule, almost as con- 
stantly, counteracts this analogy : — when the word 
is perfectly Latin or Greek, and tlie accent is on tlie 
penultimate, then we generally follow the accontita- 
tion of those languages. Poets have so universally 
placed the accent on the second syllable of this word, 
and this pronunciation has so classical an air, as to 
render tlie other accentuation vulgar.” Walker. 

H5r-I-Z6n'TAL, a. 1, Near the horizon. 

As when tlie sun, new risen, 

Looks through the horizontal misiy air. JIBRon. 

2. Parallel to the horizon; level ; — opposed 
to perpendicular j as, “ A horizontal line,*’ 

HOE-I-ZQN-TAL'I-TY, n. The state of being 
horizontal, [r.] Phdl. Jour. 

h0e-1-z5n'TAL-LY, oA, In a horizontal manner. 

H(5RN, n. [M. Goth, hwtems ; A. S. kom ; Dut. 
hoom; Frs. Atweis; Gw., Dan-, Sw., & Icel. 
hom.’S 

X. The hard, pointed substance which grows 
on the heads of some quadrupeds. 

2. A wind instrument of music, formerly 
made of horn, now generally of brass. ** Witlb 
norm and hounds.** Dryden* 
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3. A drinking cup ; — probably so called from 

being made of born. “ Honis of mead and 
ale.” JIasou*s Xotes on Gray* 

4. A feeler of a snail or of an insect. ** The 

tender horm of cockled snails.” Shak* 

5. The extremity of the lunar crescent. 

Ere ten moons hiwi sharpened either hom* J>nfden. 

6 . An imaginary antler of a cuckold. 

I have horns to make one mad. ShciL. 

7. A winding branch of a stream, 

"With sevenfold horns mysterious Nile 

Surrounds the skirts ot Egypt’s truitful soil. JOryden, 

8 . (JBot.') A spur or similar appendage. Gray* 

To puU in the horns, to repress one’s ardor. See 

No. 4, — To take a horn, to drink. [Vulgar.] See No. 3. 

Horn, v* a* To bestow horns upon. B* Jo)ison* 

H^)RN'BEAK, n* {Ich*) The gar-hsh. Ainswot'th* 

HORN'BEAM, n. A genus of trees, the wood of 
which is white, and of a fine, close texture ; 
iron-wood; Carpinus* Gray. 

hornbeam, a genus of slender trees with 
very hard wood, brownish, finely-furrowed barfcj 
Ostrya* Gray. 

HORN'— BEAST, n* An animal with horns. Shak* 

HORN'bIlL, n. {Ormth*) A coni- 
rostral bird of the order Passe- 
res, family BucerotidiS, stib-fam- 
ily Bucerotincs, or genus Bxjbc&ros, 
having a long, large, compressed 
bill, more or less curved or fal- 
cated, and base surmounted by a 
casque, or helmet-like protuber- 
ance. — See Bucehotin-e. Gray* 

fl5RN'BL:feNDE,M. (Mn.) A min- 
eral containing silica, magnesia, 
lime, iron, and sometimes alu- Hombiil <i?«- 
mina and manganese, the dif- ceros rJunoceros') 
ferent varieties being called tremolite, actino- 
lite, anthophylhte, asbestos, &c. Dana* 

The rame hnrnhhndfi. as original] v applied, belonged only 
to the rUik-g'oen Mid hhiek . . . Oicen or black 

hombh nor it> ouc of the CQnsucut.utd ot biciiite and green- 
stone. jDoom. 

HORN'BLfiNDE-S^HlST', n* (Min.) A slaty va- 
riety of hornblende. Brands* 

HdRN-BLfiN'DIO, a, Relating to, or containing, 
hornblende. P. Cyc* 

HdRN'-BLOW-^IR, n. [A. S. horn-blawere*'] One 
who blows a horn. Todd. 

H5RN'B00K (-bfik), n. The first book of chil- 
dren, which used to be covered with horn, to 
keep it unsoiled ; a primer. 

lie teaches boys the Aombook. Shak. 

HdRN'-Bf^G, n, (Butt.) A name given to certain 
species of beetles having jaws resembling the 
horns of a stag. Harris^ 

HORN'— DJS-TfiM'PJglR, n* A disease incident to 
•horned cattle, aflecting the pith of the horn, 
which it insensibly wastes, and leaves the horn 
hollow. London Ency, 

HdRN'flD, a, 1. Furnished with a horn. Spenser, 

2. Shaped like a horn or cresent. 

The homed moon to shine by night. MiJion* 

HORN'^D-N^SS, n* The state of being horned. 

The homedness of the new moon.” Brands* 

hORN'JPD-POp'PY, n. (Bot.) A genus of plants 
that bear pretty flowers; horn-poppy; GUm- 
cium* Farm. Ency. 

HdRN'^lD-SCREAM'JgR, w. (Omith.) An extraor- 
dinary bird of the order GralltB and family Pal- 
amedeidcs ; kamichi, — See Kamiohi. Gray, 

n* 1, One who works or deals in horn. 

The part of the hide made use of by homers* Oreuf. 

2. One who blows the horn. Sherwood* 

HOR'NJIT, n. [X. S, kymet •, Dut. Juyrzel*, Ger. 
homissA (Eni.) A large, stinmng insect of the 
genus Ves^, or wasp ; — so called from its an- 
tennsD, or noms. Brande, 

H5R'N5T-^LY, n. A large sort of fly. Hill 

HORN'— PtSH, n* (Teh.) The gar-fish; Behne 
ntdgaris* YarreXL 

HOBN'POOT (-fflt), a* Having homy feet. 

HORN'I-FY, n. a* To*«bestow horns upon ; to horn ; 
—used ludicrously. Beau* % FI. 



HORN'JNG, n. 1. Appearance of the moon in- 
creasing. Gregory* 

2. (Scottish Law.) A warrant, in the king’s 
name, to charge persons to pay, or perform 
deeds within a prefixed time, upon pain of being 
declared outlaw, and having their goods dis- 
trained. BurriJ. 

HORN'ISH, a. Resembling hora ; homy. Sandys. 

HdR'Nl-TO, n. [Sp. Aorno, an oven.] (Geot.) An 
oven-like cavity in volcanic regions. Lyetl 

HdRN'-LEAD, n* Chloride of lead. Clarke* 

HORN'L^SS, a. [A. S. hornleas.'l Having no 
horns ; as, “ A hornless animal.” Goldsmith* 

HdRN'LRT, n. A little horn. Sir W. Jones* 

H5RN'-MAD, a. Mad from cuckoldom. Shah. 

HbRN'-MAK-|lR, n* A maker of horns, or of 
cuckolds. Skak. 

HORN'-MER'Cy-RY, n* (Min.) Protochloride of 
mercury, or native calomel, which, when fused, 
has the* appearance of horn. Dana. 

HORN'— oWL, I n. ( Ornith.) A name applied to 

HbRN'JpD— Ot^T’L, J several species of owls which 
have tufts of feathers on the head resembling 
horns, and especially to the great owl, eagle- 
owl, or Bubo massimits, and to the Bubo Virgin- 
ianus* Eng. Cyc* 

HbRN'-PIKE, n* (Ich.) Another name for the 
gar-fish ; Esox hehne of Linnseus. Simmonds* 

HORN'PIpE, n* 1. A Welsh wind instrument ; 
a kind of pipe. “Trumpet and Welsh harp, 
hunting horn and hornpipe.* Tatler* 

2. A lively air or tune; a dancing-tune. 

A lusty tabrere. 

That to thee many a hornpipe played. Spenser. 

3. A characteristic British dance. “ Florinda 
danced the Derbyshire hornpipe J* Tatter. 

HdRN'-POCK, n. A form of small-pox, or a varie- 
ty of the varicella. Dunglison. 

HdRN'-POP-PY, n* (Bot.) A genus of plants ; 
horned poppy; Glaueium. Gray* 

H5RN'— Pbt^T, n. (Ich.) The common name of 
the Pimelodm cattm\ pout; bull-head; cat- 
fish. Storer* 

In the great western rivers, the catfish, often eight feet in 
length, is nothing more nor less than a mammoth hom-j)Out. 

J.V. C, Smith. 

HbRN'-auICK'SIL-VRE, n* See Horn-MER- 
CURY. Dana. 

HORN^, n. pi. (Mining^ The guides for the ropes 
on the drum. Simmonds* 

HORN'-SIIAV-INGk^, n*pl The scrapings of horn 
or of hartshorn. B, Jonson* 

HORN'— sIl-V^IR, n. (Min.) A white or brown- 
ish mineral, sectile like wax or horn ; chloride 
of silver. Ure* 

HbRN'— SLATE, n* A gray, silicious stone. Wright. 

HORN'— SP 6 dN, n* A spoon made of horn. 

HORN 'STONE, n. (Min.) A variety of quartz re- 
sembling flint, but more brittle; — called also 
chert* Dana. 

hOrN'WORK (-wUrk), n. A work, in fortifica- 
tion, having angular points or horns : — an out- 
work composed of two demi-bastions joined by 
a curtain. Glos. of Mil. Terms. 

HORN'WORT (-wUrt), n. (Boi.) A genus of herbs 
growing under water, in ponds or slow-flowing 
streams ; Ceratophyllum. Gray. 


I5j, J. E. Ja . ; li5'ro-l5j, S.’], n. [Gr. 

&ja, an hour, and Uyu>, to tell ; L, horologium ; 
Fr. horloge.) A clock, a watch, or other ma 
chine for measuring time; a time-piece. Shak* 

HO-RbL'Q-(?JgR, n. A watchmaker. Simmonds* 

HOR-Q-LO^'|C, } 05 ^ ihpoXoytKdg ; L. hoTO- 

HOR-O-Loy-'I-CAL, ) lQgieus.'\ Relating to a 
clock, watch, or other mstrument for measuring 
time, or to horology. Blaekstone. 

HbR-O-LO-g^l-OG'RA-PHRR, n* [See Horologi- 
OGRAPHY.] A clock Ot dial maker. Maunder. 

HdR-g-LO-GI-Q-GRAPH'IC, a. Pertaining to the 
art of dialling. 

HOR-g-LO-gi-bG'RA-PHY, n* [Gr. &^oX6yiov, a 
horoWe, and ypdipa, to aescribe; Fr. horologe 
ographie.) An account of instruments that tell 
the hours ; — also, the art of constructing dials ; 
horography. Bailey. 

Hg-ROL'g-giST, n* One who is versed in horology. 

n6R-g-Lb'gi-t3rM, n. horologe.) (Astron.) 
A southern constellation. Hind* 

Hg-RbL'g-gY [hp-rSl'o-je, W. P* Ja. Wr.*, hS'ro- 
is-je, S\ ; hS-ro^l5j'eJ K * ; liSr'q-lSj- 9 , n* 

[See Horologe.] 

1. t A timepiece ; a clock ; a watch. 

Befbre the days of Jerome there were horologies. JBroione. 

2* The art of constructing timepieces. 

Hg-R 6 M'R-TRR, n. [Gr. wpa, an hour, and ft^- 
Tpov, a measure.] An instrument for measuring 
the hours. Mau7ider. 

HO-ROM'R-TRY, n. The art of measuring time 
by hours and suboidinate divisions. Simmonds, 

HO-ROP'TRR, n* [Gr. Stpa, an hour, and the 

eye.] (Optics.) A right line drawn through 
the point where the two optic axes meet, paral- 
lel to that which joins the two pupils. Crahb. 

HOR'g-SCOPB, n. [Gr. &pock6vos*, lopa, an hour, 
and oicojrfw, to observe ; Fr. horoscope.) 

1 . (Astrol.) The aspect of the heavenly bod- 
ies, as observed at the hour of birth, or any 
particular moment; horoscopy. 

Augustus . . . divulged his horoscope and the ascendant of 
his nativity. HoUemd. 

2. A diagram, noting the position of the stars 

at certain times, used % the old astrologers in 
casting nativities. FairhoU. 

HUR'g-SCOP-RR, n* One versed in horoscopy; 
horoscopist. Shaftesbwy* 

HO-ROS'cg-PlST, n* A horoscoper. Bailey. 

Iig-R 6 S^Cg-PY, n. Aspect of the planets at the 
time of birtH; horoscope. Hudibras. 

The aspect of the stars at tlieir nativity, which was called 
horoscopy. Mebbes. 

fHOR-RfilN'DOyS, a. Dreadful ; fearful. Watts* 

HbR'RJgNT, a. [L. horrens,) Pointed outwards ; 
standing out like bristles. Akenside. 

With bright eniblaronry and horrent arms. MiUon, 

h 6 r'RI-BLE (h5r'r§-bl), a* [L, horribilis ; It. or- 
ribile ; Sp. ^ Fr. horrible.} Tending to excite 
horror ; dreadful ; dire ; direful ; terrible ; fright- 
ful ; horrid ; shocking ; hideous ; terrific. 

A dungeon horrible on all sides round 

As one great fumaee darned. MdUm, 

HbR^Rl-BLE-Nj&SS, n* The quality of being hor- 
rible ; dreadfulness ; terribleness ; hideousness. 

h5r'RI-BLY, ad. In a horrible manner. 


H^RN'WrAck (-t&k), n* A coralline. Wright. 

H(3R'NY, a* 1. Consisting of horn or of horns. 

Points out the homy spoib that graced the walL Ooiy. 

2. Resembling horn. 

And saw the ravens with their homy beaks. ji&bton* 

3. Hard as horn ; callous. 

Then clinched a hatchet In his homy fist. JDryden. 

Homy frog, the prominence in the hollow of a 
horse’s foot. hovdm. 

Hg-RdO 'R A-PHY, n. [Gr. an hour, and ypbtfKo, 

to descrilJe ; Fr. horographte.) 

1* An account of the hours. Chaucer* 

2 . The art of drawing hour-lines, or con- 
structing dials Wright. 

H 6 R'g-H 6 gB [hUr'o-liSj, W. P. F. K* Sm* ; hSr’^- 


HOR'RID, a* [L. horridus; It. orrido; Sp, Aor- 
rido.) 

1 , tR«>iighj rugged. 

Horrid with fern and intricate with thorn. JOryden, 

2 . Frightful; hideous; dreadful; terrible; 
terrifi.c; horrible. 

Not in the legions 

Of horrid heU con come a devil more damned. Shalk, 


3. Shocking ; offensive ; repulsive ; unpleas- 
ing; disagreeable. [Colloquial.] 

Already I your tears survey. 

Already hear the homd tilings they say. Jt^ope* 

Syn. — See Fearpvl. 


HdR'RlD-DYi ^ horrid manner. Shak. 


HfiR'RlD-NfeSS, n. The qualify of beii^ boirid ; 
hideousness ; enormity. Mammmd, 
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HOR-RtF'|C, a- [L. horHJicus.'\ Causing horror ; 
terrible. “ His jaws korrijic** Thomsotu 

H6R'Rl-Fy, V. a, [L. horror, horror, and facio, 
to make.] [i- HORRIFIED ; pp. horrifying, 
HORRIFIED.] To impress with dread or horror j 
to fill with horror. Ec. Rev, 

HOR-RlP-l-Li\.'TIQN', n, [L. horripHatio ; horreo, 
to stand erect, and the hair.J {Med.) The 
standing of the hair on end ; a bristling of the 
hair ; a chilling or shuddering se’nsoXion.Brande. 

t HOR-RtS'Q-NANT, a, Horrisonous. Blount. 

t HQR-RtS'Q-NOtS, a, [L. horrisonus ; hot^reo, to 
be terrible, and sonus, a sound.] Having a 
horrid sound; sounding dreadfully. Bailey. 

HQR'ROE,n. \Qr. opl^Sta ; L. horror ; It. orrore ; 
Sp. horror ; Fr. horreur.'] 

1. The passion produced by terrible and hate- 
ful objects j terror mixed with detestation. 

At such bold words, vo?ch5dw?t?ra°de^80*L^^ Mlton. 

2. Dreadful thoughts or sensations. 

I have supped full with, horrors. Shdk. 

3. That which causes horror; dreadful scenes ; 
gloom; dreariness. 

A song that would have charmed the infernal gods. 

And banis^d horror from the dark abodes. Dryd^ 

4. {Med.) A shuddering or chilliness preced- 
ing fever ; horripilation. Dunglison. 

The horrors, the common name for the disease 
caused by the excessive use of ardent spirits ; delirium 
tremens. 

HORS DE COMBAT (hbr*df-k?Sm-haO- I?r J Out 
of condition to fight. 

HORSE, n. [A. S., Old But., Old Ger., 4? Icel. 
hors ; Ger. ross, a steed ; Dan. hest ; Sw. heist. 
— It. rozza, an old horse ; Fr. rosse, a jade.] 

1. A. well-known quadruped, of the genus 

Emus, used for draught, for burden, and for 
riding with the use of a saddle ; — chiefly char- 
acterized by a broad, undivided hoof, six cutting 
teeth in each jaw, two very small tusks or ca- 
nines, grinders with a flat crown, presenting, 
when worn, different figures, and by a small and 
simple stomach. Mauiider, 

He too l« witness, noblest of the tmJn 

That wait on man, the flight-perf>»rmmg horse. Cowper. 

2. Cavalry, or soldiers on horseback ; horse- 
men. 

The armies were appointed, consisting of twenty-five 
thousand horse and Ibot. Jsacon. 

We say a thousand horse or foot, referring to cavalry or 
Infiintiy. OraiU. 

3. A frame or machine by which something is 

supported, as garments, the paper of a printer, 
wood or timber for sawing, &c. Johnson. 

4. A wooden machine on which soldiers ride 

by way of punishment ; — called also a timber- 
mare. Johnson, 

5. {Astron^ A constellation. Creech. 

e, {Na-ut.) A foot-rope, or rope stretching 

along a yard to support the feet of seamen when 
reefing or furling a sail. Dana. 

To take horse, to set out to ride. Addison — To be 
covered, as a mare. — {Mining.) To divide into 
branches, as a vein. Tomlinson. 

JtSS^ This word is used in composition, often to de- 
note something large or coarse. 

E5ltS£, 9. a. [s'. HORSED ; pp. horsing, horsed.] 

1. To furnish with a horse ; to mount upon a 

horseL “A gentleman proudly horsed and 
armed.” Bacon. 

2. To earry on the back. ** Horsing the deer 

on his own back.” Btdler. 

3. To ride or sit astride upon. 

StiiilR,,bullct, wlsdows 

' Are smothered, lends are ftUod, and ridges honed 

With varuble complexions, aU agreeing 

Xa earaestneas to see Jum. Shak, 

4. To cover, as a mare. Mortimer. 

H5RSE, V. n. To get on horseback. Siphon. 

HdESE'— A nt ( 123 , n. ^ A species of large ant ; 
horse-emmet; Formica n^a. Eng. Cyc. 

H^RSE'fiAOB^ n. T|ie back of a horse j the pos- 
ture or state of being on a horse ; — commonly 
used with on. 

JX your rainbla was on iilorssbdob, I am gilad of It, on ac- 
<;otiuit of your Swift. 

ffdRSH'-BALM, ». A genus of slrong^scented 


perennials, with large ovate leaves and yellow- 
ish flowers ; CoUinsorda. Gray. 

H5RSE'-BAR§^E, n. A barge towed b^ horses on 
I a canal or narrow river. Simmonds. 

I hQESE'-BAR-R.^CKS, n.pl. Barracks for cavalry. 


HORSE'BEAN, n. 
to horses. 


A kind of bean, usually given 
Mortimer. 


h 5RSE'-BLAN-K?T (-biang-ket), n. A blanket 
to cover a horse. 

HORSE'-BhdCK, n. A block, foot-stone, or step, 
used in mounting a horse. Johnson. 

HdRSE'-BOAT, n. 1. A boat used to convey 
horses* Johnson. 

2. A boat moved by a horse or by horses. 

HdRSE'-Bdl?, «. A boy who takes* care of horses ; 
a stable-boy ; a groom. Knolles. 

HdRSE'-BRAM-BLE, n. A species of brier ; the 
w’ild rose. Grose. 

HdRSE'-BREAK-?R, ». A tamer of horses. Creech. 

HdRSE -CAR, n. A car drawn hy a horse. 

HdRSE'-CART, n. A cart of a size suitable to 
be drawn by one horse. 

HdRSE'-CHllST-NdT, n. {Sot.) A handsome 
flowering tree and its nut; — said to have de- 
rived its name from the practice among the 
Turks of feeding their horses on the seeds of 
this tree ; AEscuTus hippocastanum, Eng, Cyo. 

HdRSE'-CLdTH,7i. A cloth used for covering a 
horse. Steele. 

HdESE'-CdURS-gR, n. 1. One who runs horses, 
or who keeps horses for the race. Johnson. 

2. One who deals in horses. L* Estrange. 

HdRSB'-CRAB, n. A king-crab. Ainsworth. 

HdRSE'-CU'CyM-BjpR, n. A large, green cucum- 
ber. Mortimer. 

HdRSE'— DEAL-ER, n. One who deals in horses. 

HdRSE'-DdC-TQR, n. One whose business is 
the curative treatment of horses. Booth. 

HdRSE — DR3&NCH, n. Physic for a horse. Shah. 

HdRSB'-DdNG, n. The excrement of horses. 

HORSE '-fiM-MJpT, n. A large kind of emmet 5 
horse-ant; Formica rufa. Johnson. 

HdRSE^— PACE, n. A face like that of a horse ; 
a large and indelicate face. Johnson. 

HdRSE'-FACED (-fast), <35. Having a long, coarse 
face; ugly. Craig. 

HdRSE^— fAir, n* A place or fair at which horses 
are sold. Jones. 

HdRSE'-PLfiSH, n. The flesh of horses. Bacon. 

HdRSE'-PLY, n. A gad-fly. Harris. 

HdRSE'POOT (-fht), n. 1. {Bot.) A low peren- 
nial herb with horizontal creeping root-stocks ; 
coltsfoot. Ainsworth. 

2. The common name of a crustacean, of the 
genus Limxdus ; king-crab ; horse-shoe ; Limu- 
lus Ame?'icanm; — so called from its resem- 
blance to the hoof of a horse. Bartlett. 

HdRSE'-GfiN'TIAN (-jen'sligin). w. A genus of 
coarse, hairy, perennial herbs ; feverwort ; Tri- 
osteum. Gray. 

HdRSB'-GUARD^ (-gardz), n. pi A body of cav- 
alry forming the life-guard of the English sov- 
ereign. 

In En^rland, the guards (otherwise called household troops) 
consist of the hfe-guards, the royal regiment oi horse-guards, 
and three regiments of foot-guards. Brande. 

h5rse'— hAir, n. The hair of horses. Dryden. 

H^a^E'HEfiL, n. {Bot.) An herb. Ainsworth. 

HdRSE^— h£rE, n* A charge for the use of a horse. 

Hd5RSE^— HdE, n. A sort of hoe or harrow drawn 
by a horse. Lmdon. 

H6RSE'-.J^CK-)pY, n. One who trains, rides, or 
deals in horses. Booth. 

H<5rse'-J(5ck'5Y-shIp, n. state or quality 
of a horse-jockey. ISnoee. 

HORSE'— KEfsF-j^R, n. One employed to take 
care of horses ; a groom. Burton. 
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t HORSE'-KNAVE (-nav), n. A groom. Gower. 

H(5RSE'-KN0P (nSp), n. {Bot.) ICnapweed ; Cen- 
tauria nigra. Wright. 

hORSE'-LAUGH (-liO» ^ coarse, or 

rude laugh. Pope. 

HORSE'-LEECH, n. 1. A kind of large leech that 
bites horses. Prov, xxx. 15. 

2. A horse-doctor ; a farrier. Ainsworth. 

hSrse'-LEECH'JPR-Y, n. The art of curing the 
diseases of horses. Crabb. 

HORSE'Lj^SS, a. Without a horse. Cowper. 

HCRSE'— LlT-T?R, n. A carriage hung upon 
poles and borne by and between two horses. 
‘‘ Carried in a horse-litter.** 2 Macc. ix. 8. 

H5RSE'— LOAD, n. As much as a horse can car- 
ry. “ Their horse-load of citations.” Milton. 

fHORSE'LY, a. Having the good qualities of a 
horse ; — applied to a horse as manly is to a 
man. Chaucer. 

H5RSE'-MACK'3R-?L, n. {Ich.) A gigantic kind 

of mackerel ; Thynmts zulgaris : — al&o the blue- 
fish ; Temnodon saltator. Storer 

HORSE'MAN, n.; pi. HORSEMEN 1. One who 
rides on horseback; a rider. Dryden. 

2. One who serves in wars on horseback ; a 

mounted soldier. Horsemen on one side and 
foot on the other.’* Hayward, 

3. A variety of pigeon. 

HORSE'MAN-SHIP, n. The art of riding or of 
managing a horse ; manege. 

And vritch the world with nobler horsemanship. ShaJb. 

h5RSE'-MAR-T©N, n. {Ent.) A kind of large 
bee ; a species of Bombus. Ainsworth. 

hSRSE'MATCH, n. {Omith.) A bird. Ainsworth. 

HORSB'-MEAT, n. Food for horses ; provender. 

The dxy ones [peas and beans] that are used for horse-, 
nxeat. Bacon. 

h5RSB'— mIll, n. A mill turned by a horse. Barret. 

H5RSE'— MlL'LI-N^lR, n. One who supplies rib- 
bons or other decorations for horses. Pegge. 

HORSE'mXnt, n. A name applied to two species 
of Mentha {Mentha Canadensis and Mentha syl- 
vestris):—^QXso to the English name of the ge- 
nus Monarda, odorous erect herbs, with entire 
or toothed leaves, closely surrounded with 
bracts. Gray. Eng. Cye. 

H5RSE'— mOS-^LE (-si), n. Alarge muscle. Bacon. 

HQRSE'— NAIL, n. A nail for the shoe of a horse. 

H<3RSB'-N£t TLE, u. A species of plants having 
white flowers ; Solanum Carolinense. Wood. 

h5RSE'NQB§, n. A vulgar name of the plant 
Centaurca nigra, or black knapweed. Craig. 

HdRSE'— PA th, n. A path for horses ; a towing 
path. Booth. 

HdRSE'-PIECE, «. {Whaling.) A piece of blub- 
ber cut to a proper size for mincing, Warfield. 

hQRSE'— PLAY, n. Coarse, rough play. Dryden. 

HORSE'— P5ND, n. A pond for horses. Addison. 

HORSE'-PdW-^IR, n. 1. {Meeh.) The power or 
strength of a horse in draught. 

Tlie force of a horse diminishes as his speed 
increases. Prof. Leslie gives the following propor- 
tions ; If, when his velocity is at S miles an hour, his 
force is represented at 100, his force, at 3 miles an 
hour, will be til ; at 4 miles, 64 ; at 5 miles, 49 ; and 
at 6 miles, 36. Chier. 

2. {Steam-Engine.) A power capable of rais- 
ing 83,000'pounds avoirdupois through the space 
of one foot in a minute. Nichol. 

HOBSE'-P0RS-LA1N, n. A plant of the genus 
Tfianthema. Ogilvie. 

H&R8B'— BAcB, n. A match of horses in running. 

HdRBE'— ». One who practises horse- 
racing. 

HdRSB'— BAy-iNG, n. The act or the practice of 
matching horses in running. Garr£cJk> 

H^BBB'rAd-ISH, n. (Bat.) A plant the acrid 
root of which is often eaten as a condiment and 
an ingredient in sauces; Ooehlearia Armoracta, 
or NasturHum Armoracia. Itoudon, Gray 
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HSRSE— RAIL 'ROAD, n. A railroad on whicR the 
cars are drawn by horses. 

H5RSE'xRAK£, n. A large rake drawn by a horse. 

Loudon, 

HORSE'~rCn, «. A contrivance for drawing up 
loaded wheelbarrows, by a horse, from deep ex- 
cavations, for railroads," canals, &c. Buchanan, 

HORSE'SHOE (-slid), n. 1. A shoe for a horse, 
formed of a circular plate of iron. Shak, 

2. An herb. Ainsworth, 

3. (Fort.) A work of a round or oval form. 

4. (Zoul.) A crustaceous animal ; king-crab ; 

horseroot ; Limulus Americarms, GouM, 

HdRSE'SHdE, a. Having the form of a horse- 
shoe ; as, “ A AorsesAoe-magnet.” 

H6RSE'SH6E— h£AD, n. A disease in infants in 
which the sutures of the skull are too open ; 
— the opposite to headniould-shot. Todd, 

H(3RSE'SH6E-MAG'NilT, n. An artificial steel 
magnet in the form of a horseshoe. Sillitnan, 

HdRSE'SHdE-VJ^TCH, n. (Bot,) An herb or 
under-shrub, having yellow flowers, of the genus 
Hippocrepzs, Eng, Cyc, 

h6RSE'— STEAL-^R, n. A thief who steals horses. 

HSRSE'— STEAL-ING, n. The crime of stealing 
horses. Booth, 

H6RSE'-STIng-^;R, n. The dragon-fly. Todd, 

HORSE'— StJi-GAR (-shdg'ar), n. A species of shrubs 
or small trees ; Symphcos tinctoria. Gray, 

H5RSE'— TAIL (-tal), n, 1. A genus of 

leafless branched plants, with a striated fistu- 
lar stem. Hill, 

2, A Turkish standard or emblem of rank. 

The well-known distinction of rank between the two 
classes of pachas consists in the number of hoiee-taila which 
are earned before them as standards, Brande. 

HdRSE'— THIEF, n. One who steals horses. Booth, 


HdRSB-THlS'TLE, n. The English name of a 
genus of rough, prickly plants ; Cnicus, Loudon, 

H5rsB't6ngUE (-tfing), n. An herb. Ainsworth, 
h5RSE'-V£tch, n. See Horseshoe-vetch. 

HdRSE'— WAY, n, A broad way by which horses 
may travel. Shak. 

HdRSE'WHlP, n, A whip to strike a horse with. 

HdRSE'WHiP, V, a, [f. HORSEWHIPPED ; pp, 
HORSEWHIPPING, HORSEWHIPPED.] To Strike 
or lash with a horsewhip, Murphy. 

HdRSE 'WHIP-PJNG, n. The act of lashing or 
striking with a horsewhip. Craig, 

HdRSB'WOM-AN (-wdm-an), n, A woman who 
rides on a horse. Gent, Mag. 

HdRSE'— WORM (-wUrm), n, A worm that infests 
horses ; a bot. Wright, 

fHdR'SY, a. Relating to, or like, a horse. Spenser, 

HOR-TA'TION, n. JL. hoHatio.l The act of ex- 
horting ; exhortation. Strype. 


HdR'TA-TiVE, n, [L. hortor^ hortotm^ to incite.] 
That ‘which incites ; exhortation; incitement. 

A horiadxos or spur to correct sloth. Bacon. 


HdR'TA-TiVE, a, [L. hortcdivu8,'\ That incites ; 
encouraging; hortatory; advising. Bullokar, 

HdR'TA-TO-RY, a. Giving exhortation ; persua- 
sive ;* encouraging ; advising; hortative. 

He much commended Law’s Serious Call, which he said 
■was the finest piece of hortatory theology in the langd^, 

BosuielU Life of Johimn. 

f HQR-t£n'SI AL, a. [L. hortensi$.’\ Pertaining 
to, or fit for, a ^rden. Evelyn, 

f HQR-TlO'y-LlST, ». A horticulturist. DodsUy. 


HdR'TI-C0L-TQR, n, [L. hortm^ a garden, and 
euUor^ a tiller.] One who cultivates a garden ; 
a horticulturist. Wright, 

HdR*Tl-COLT'lJ-RAL, G. [Fr.] Relating to hor- 
ticulture, or the culture of gardens. 

HdR'Tl-OfJLT-yRE (hbr'tf-kftlt-yur), w. [L. hor- 
tm, a garden, and euUuraf cultivation ; It. cr- 
tieolturai Fr. horticulture,'] The culture or 
cultivation of kitchen gardens and orchards; 
gardening. Evelyn, 

HdR-Tl-CdLT'y-RlST, n. One who is versed in 
hortioulture ; a gardener. 


HdRT'y-LAN (hbrt'yn-lan), a. [L. hortulanus.] 
Belonging to a garden. Evelyn. 

HO R* TUB SfC'CUS, n. [L., « dry garden.] A 
collection of specimens of plants, dried and pre- 
served ; an herbarium. Brande. 

fHORT'YARD, 7i. \^l,Goth. aurtigards\ A, S. 
ort-geard.] A garden of fruit-trees, Sandys, 

HQ-§AN'NA, n, ; pi. ho-sAn'nji?. [Hebrew 
; Gr. Siffawd.] An exclamation, 

literally signifying save notox an exclamation 
of praise to God; a form of blessing ; hallelujah. 

Through the vast of heaven 
It sounded, and the thithful armies rung 
Ho^nna to the highest. Milton. 

Our glad hosannag, Pnnee of peace. 

Thy welcome shall proclaim. Doddridge. 

HO§E (hoz), ; pi. h5§e (formerly ho§en). [A. S. 
hos, /iosa, hoos ; Ger. Han. hose ; Icel. hosa.] 

1. t The whole lower part of a man’s dress ; 

breeches. Shak. 

2. Covering for the feet and lower part of the 
legs; stockings. 

3. A flexible tube or pipe, generally of leath- 
er, for conducting water, to extinguish fires, &c. 

4. {Printing.) An apparatus consisting of 

upright irons with screws at each end for tight- 
ening or loosening the platen cords of a print- 
ing-pressu Wright. 

t HO§E'— HEEL-^IR, n. A mender of hose. Ogilvie. 

HO'SH5N§, n.pl. Stockings without feet. [Scot- 
land.] Shnmonds, 

HO'^IgR (hs'zhfr), n. One who makes, or sells, 
stockings. Swift, 

HO'§IJ5R-Y (Iio'zlifr-e), n, 1. Stockings in gen- 
eral ; articles dealt in by a hosier. Pitkmgton. 

2. The manufacture of stockings. Brande. 

HOS'pIce, n. [Fr.] A convent or monastery 
which, while occujjied by monks, is at the same 
time used as an inn for travellers, as in the 
Alps ; hospitium. Southey. 

HdS'P|-TA-BLE (h5s'p§-t|-l)l), a. [L. hospitalis ; 
hospea, a ^ost ; It. ospitale, or hospitahile ; Sp. 
hospital ; Pr. hospUalier,] Generous in giving 
entertainment to strangers ; entertaining stran- 
gers gratuitously ; attentive to strangers. Shak. 

H6S'PI-TA-BLE-N]BsS, n. The quality of being 
hospitable; disposition to entertain strangers; 
kindness to strangers ; hospitality. Bp. Hall. 

Hc5S'PI-TA-BLY, ad. In a hospitable manner ; 
with kindness to strangers. Prior, 

t HOS'Pl-TAyE, n. Hospitality. Spenser, 

h 5S'PI-TAL [h»a'pp-tgil, P. Ja, Sm, Wr, Wb. Ken- 
rick ; W. E, F. K. R, O . ; fiws'pf-tsil, 

S. /.], n. [L. hosmtaUat apartments for guests ; 
hospea^ a guest ; Fr. hCtj)ital.] 

1. 1 A place of entertainment ; an inn. 5?penser. 

2. A building in which provision is made for 
the sick, the wounded, lunatics, or other unfor- 
tunate persons. Addison. 

t h6s'PI-TAL, a. [L. hospitalise Kind to stran- 
gers ; hos'pitable. Howell, 

tH6s-Pl-TA'Ll-Ol&S, a. Hospitable. Warner. 


R08^PO‘DAr^ n. The lieutenant or governor of 
Moldavia or Wallachia, who receives his ap- 
pointment from the Sultan of Turkey, Brande, 

est" By the treaty of Adrianople between Russia 
and Turkey (1829) this officer is to hold his appoint- 
ment for life, and to pay a fixed annual tribute. Brande. 

\ HOST, n. [L. hospeSi hospitis; It. oste; Sp, hue- 
sped ; OloT Fr, hoste ; Fr. Mte.] 

1. One who gives entertainment to another 
from motives of hospitality. 

Homer never entertained either guests or hosts with long 
speeches till the mouth of hunger be stopped. Sidney. 

2. One who entertains strangers for pay ; the 
landlord of an inn. 


Time *s like a fhshi enable hast. 

That slightly shakes his parting guest by the hand; 

But, with his arms outstretched, as he would fiy, 

Grasps in the comer. Shak. 


HOST, n. [L. hostis,, a stranger, an enemy ; Sp. 
hoste f an army ; Nor. Fr. houst ; Fr. 

1. An army ; an armed force. “ The horse- 
men and all the host of Pharaoh.” Ex. xiv- 28. 

2. A great number ; a multitude. 

Give to a gracious message 
A host of tongues. Shak, 

HOST, n. [L. hostia, a sacrifice; It. ostia; Sp. 
hostia; Fr.hostie.] (EccL) The sacrifice of the 
mass in the Roman Catholic church ; the bread 
and wine under the appearance of which the 
Roman Catholics conceive the body and blood 
of Christ to he present upon the altar ; the con- 
secrated wafer. Brande, 

Syn.— See Arwy. 

t HOST, V, n, 1. To take up entertainment, as at 
an inn. “ "Where we host.'* Shak, 

2. To muster, as armed men. Johnson, 


t HOST, V, a. To give entertainment to. ** Un- 
meet to host such guests.” Spemet\ 

HOST'A^IE, n. [It. osfaygio ; Old Fr. hostage ; 
Fr. tiage.] One given m pledge as security for 
the performance of certain conditions ; surety. 

Your hostages I have; so have you mine. Shak, 

t HOS-TfiL' (hs-tST), n. [Old Fr.] A hotel. 

h6s'TEL-?R (h5a'sl-^r), n. See Hostler. 

HOS'TJPL-RY (hd't^I-r? or h5s'tfl-r?), n. [Old Fr 
hostelf hosleterie ; Fr, kCtellerle ] An inn ; a ho- 
tel. [Obsolete or local.] SeeHosxLERY.CAawcer. 

HOST'JpSS, n. [Old Fr. Tiostesse.] 

1. A woman who entertains another from mo- 
tives of hospitality ; a female host. Shak. 

2. A woman who keeps a house of public en 

tertainment. Temple, 

HOST'5BS-SHIp, n. The character or state of a 
hostess. The hostess-ship of the day.” Shak, 

fHOs'TI® (hds'te), n. [Fr.; L. hostia.] The 
consecrated wafer ; the host. "Burnet, 

II HOS'TlLE [h»s'tll, S. W, P, J, B. F, K. Sm . ; 
liSs'til, Ja.]i a, [Ii. hostilis ; hostis ^ an enemy ; 
It. osiife ; Sp. hosiil ; Fr. hostHe."] Suitable, or 
pertaining, to an enemy ; inimical ; unfriendly ; 
repugnant ; adverse ; opposite ; contrary. 

Fierce Juno*s hate, 

Added to hostile force, shall urge thy fate. S/iak, 

Syn. — See Adverse. 


HOS-PI-TAL'I-TY, n. [L. hospitaUtas ; It, ospi- 
talith ; Sp. hospitalidad ; Fr. hospitaliU.] The 
quality of being hospitable ; the practice of en- 
tertaining strangers gratuitously ; attention or 
kindness to strangers ; hospitableness. Deeds 
of hospitality.** Shak, 

HOs'PI-T^L-L^R, n. [Fr. hoapitaMer.] 

1. One of a religious community whose office 

it was to relieve the poor, &c. Chaucer, 

2. A knight of a religious order; usually 

spoken of the knights of Malta. Fuller, 

fHOS'Pl-TATE, t). n. [L. hospUor^ hospitatml] 
To reside as a guest. Grew, 

f h5s'PI-TATE, V, a. To give entertainment to ; 
to entertain ; to lodge. Cockeram. 

HOS-PP'TptlM (hqs-plsh'?-fim), n. [L.] 

1. A monastery serving as an inn for enter- 
taining travellers : — chiefly applied, in modern 
times, to the inns on St. IBernard and St. Got- 
hard in Switzerland, where travellers to and from 
Italy are entertained. — See Hostiob. Brande. 

%. {Law.) An inn or hotel* Burrill, 


II h6s'T{LE-LY, ad. In a hostile manner. 

HQS-TIl'I-TY, n, [It. oatilith; Sp. hostilidad; 
Fr. hostility] 

1. State of being hostile ; the practice of an 
open enemy ; opposition in war ; war ; warfare. 

We were detenulued that hoet&iiies should not begin on 
our part. (Jock, 

2. Enmity ; animosity ; hatred ; ill-will. 
Syn. — See Enmity. 


H6s'TlL-fZB, r. a. To render hostile ; to change 
to an enemy, [r.] Seward. 


f HOsT'ING, n. 1. An assemblage of armed men j 
a muster. “ The general hosttnga.** Spenser, 
2. Hostile encounter ; contest ; battle ; fight. 


Strange to us it seemed. 
At first, that angel should with angel war, 
And in fierce hostwg meet. 


MOion. 


H6S'TLf;R («8'l$r) [ds'l^r, S, W. J, B, F. Sm, V,% 
iist'ler, P. Ja, K. R , ; bSs'l^r, Wr. W 0.], n. [Old 
Fr. hosteUer ; Fr. htiteUer^ an innkeeper.] One 
who has the care of horses at an inn or stable. 
“ Hostlera to tend their horses.” Spemer. 
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HOS'TLE-RV (h5'tl-rf or h6s'tl-r?), w. [Oldi Pr. 
hostellerie^ An inn. [Cornwall, Eng.j Todd. 

\ HOST'L^ISS, fit. Inhospitable, as if destitute of a 
host. 

Forth riding from Malbeccoe’s hostless house. Spenser. 

HOS'TRY, n. 1. A lodging-house. Howell. 

2. A place where the horses of guests aie 
kept. [ 11 .] Dryden. 

HOT, a. [A. S. Aflti; But. Ban. Sw. 

het ; Ger. heisz.^ ^ 

1. Hg.ving the power to excite the sense of 
heat ; having heat ; burning ; — fiery ; igneous ; j 
contrary to cold. 

Another said the fire was over hot, Chaucer. 

2. Ardent ; fervent ; vehement ; impetuous ; 
excitable ; passionate ; irascible ; hasty ; eager. 

Come, eome, Lord Mortimer, you are as slow 

As hoi Lord Percy is on fire to go. bliak. 

Nature to youth hot rashness doth dispense. Denham, 
When in hat scent of gain and Ml career. Dryden. 

3. XiUstful ; wanton. Shak, 

4. Attended with violence and danger. 

Ho restil-ed to stom* but his soldiers declined that *o< 
sen ICO, and p'lcil i: a ii*i art.lio-y. Clarenaoiu 

5. Pungent ; high-flavored ; piquant; biting; 

acrid. “ Hot as mustard.” Johnson, 

tnOT, fHOTE, t H0'T®N, pret, of the old verb 
hight. Named; called. Spenser, 

n. (Horl.) A bed of earth made of 
horse-dung, tanner’s bark, &c-, and covered 
’ with glass, for rearing early plants- Farm. Ency. 

HOT'-BXiAsT, n. {Iron’-Wbrks.) A current of 
heated air injected into a furnace by means of 


a blowing-engine ; — nrst ^piiea oy lyu:. James 
Neilson, of Glasgow, in 1827. 

The hot-blast has been so much extended in Great Bntmn 
as to have enabled many proprietors of iron-works to odd fifty 


per cent, to their 
the expense of smelting by 
to produce a better sortoi 
rials. 


expense of smelting by fifty per cent., and, in many cases, 
iroduce a better sort of cast-irou from mdlfibrent mate- 


H6T'-BLOOD-5D (-biad-?d), a. Having hot blood; 
high-spirited ; irritable. Craig, 

h6t'-BRAINED (hSt^brand), a. Violent ; vehe- 
ment ; furious ; not-headed. Dryd&i* 

HdTCH'POT, I [Fr, hochepot; hachery to 

h 6TCH'P0TCH, ) cut. or hochery to shake, and 
poty a pot. — “A mixture of various things 
shaken together in the same pot.” TyrwhittJ[ 

1, A mingled hash; a confused mass; a 
mixture; a gallimaufry; an olio. 

Ye have cast all their words in a hotchpot, Chaatcer. 

A kind of olio, or hotchpotch, made of several sorts of 
meats. Diydeiu 

2. {Law.) A throwing of one or more separate 
portions into a common stock ; — applied an- 
ciently to the blending of lands given to one 
daughter in frank marriage with those descend- 
ing to her and her sisters in fee-simple, for the 
purpose of dividing the whole equally among 
them ; and, in modern law, to a similar blend- 
ing of the amount of an advancement, made to 
a particular child in real or personal estate, 
with the common stock, for the purpose of 
equalising the shares of all the children. Burrill, 

HOT'-COC-KEE§ (USt^JcSJc-klz), n. pi, [Fr. hautes 
cogmlles.] A play in which one is hoodwinked, 
and, being struck, guesses who strikes him. Gay, 

H6^T6l*’,n. [Fr.] 1. A superior lodging-house 
with the accommodations of an inn ; a genteel 
inn ; a public house ; an inn. 

2. A private house of a man of rank ; a large 
mansion ; — so applied in France. Simmonas, 

Sym—See TAVEXir. 

DJEtJ (o-tSYdffiO. [Fr.} A hospital. Cye. 

H6t'— PLIJE, n. An apartment heated by stoves 
or steam-pipes, in which padded and printed 
calicoes are dried hard. 

(h5t'b«d-9d), a. Vehement; vio- 
lent; passionate; hot-brained. Arhuthnot. 

n, 1. f A batbing-house. Shak. 

2. t A house for lewdness ; a brothel. Jonson. 

3. A house or enclosure kept warm for rear- 
ing tender plants and ripening fruits. Brtmde, 

HdT^-LlV-gRED (-erd), fit. Having an irascible 
temper; excitable; irritable. MiUon, 

HdT'LY, ad. In a hot manner ; with heat. 


HOT'-MotlTHED (bbt'moCitftd), a. Headstrong; 
unruly. “ That hot^mouthed beast.” Brydcn, 

HOT'N^ISS, «. 1. The state of being hot ; heat. 

2. Violence ; vehemence ; fury. Johnson, 

HOT'PRESS, V. a. [f. HOTPRESSED ; pp. HOT- 
PRESSING, HOTPRESSED.] To press, as paper, 
&c., between hot plates. Francis. 

h6t'-PR£sS-ING, n. The act of pressing be- 
tween hot metal plates. Booth. 

HOT'— Sh66tS, n. pi. A compound of small 
coal, charcoal, loam, and urine, made into balls 
for firing. Craig. 

Hot'— SHQRT, a. Brittle when hot. — See Iron. 

HOT'SPUR, n. 1. A man violent, passionate, and 
precipitate. 

Some hotspurs there were that gave counsel to go agaiust 
them ith all their forces. IJouana, 

2. A kind of pea, of speedy growth. Mortimer. 

HOT'S PxlR, a. Violent ; impetuous. [R.] Spenser. 

HOT'SPiiRRED (hSt'spurd), a. Vehement ; rash ; 
hasty ; precipitate. Feaeham. 

HOT'TEN-TdT (hSt'tn-tSt), n. (Geog.) A savage 
native of the south of Africa. Addison. 

HOT'TEN-TOT-CHfiR'RY, n. (Bot.) A shrub 
with handsome foliage,* but witn inconspicuous 
flowers ; Cassine Maurocenia* ' Loudon. 

HOT'-wAlL, n. (Hort.) A wall for the growth 
of fruit-trees, built with flues or other contriv- 
ances, so that it may be heated. Brandc. 

H6T'-WA-T5R, n. 1. Heated water. 

2. A state of trouble or contention. Roget. 

HOT'-W^LL, n. {Steam-Engine.) A reservoir for 
receiving the warm water which the air-pump 
draws off from the condenser. Ogilvic. 

HOU'BAHy n. A seat to be fixed on an ele- 
phant’s or a camel’s back ; — written also how- 
dah. [East Indies.] Mackintosh. 

II HOUGH (hSk, 76) [hSk, 5?. W. P. J. K. Sm. C , ; 
h8f, E. Ja. ; h8k or h»f, F.], n. [A. S. hoh.l In 
quadrupeds, the tarsus, or joint at the lower 
extremity of the tibia; — in man, the ham or 
poples ; — written also hock. — See Hock. 

11 HOUGH (h«k), V. a, 1. To hamstring ; to dis- 
able by cutting the ham. 

Thou shalti hough their horses. xTosk, xi. 6. 

2. To cut with a hough, or hoe. Holdsworth. 

HOUGH (ha, 76), n, \Fx. Turned A hoe. StilUngfleet. 

II HOUGH'^R (hSk'^r, 76), n. One who houghs or 
hamstrings. Swift. 

HOf^GH'ITE (hflfit, 76), n. {Min.) A magnesian 
mineral. Johnson. 

H5i&'LipT, n. See Howlet. Johnson. 

t HOULT (halt), n. [A. S. Ao®.] A small wood. 

Or as the wind, in houUs and shady groves. Fairfax. 

HOfyND, n. [M. Goth. Jiimds ; A. S. hund ; But. 
hond ; Ger., Ban., ^ Sw, himd.) 

1. t The generic name of the dog. Wickliffe. 

2. A species of dog used [n the chase. Shak. 

3. pi. {Naut.) Projections at the mast-head 

for the trestle-trees to rest upon. Dana. 

ton, z?. a. 1. To set on, as hounds in the chase. 

Hold good sword but this day. 

And bite hard where X hound thee. Dean. Sf FI. 


2. To hunt ; to pursue, 
been hounded by tigers.” 


** If the wolves had 
VEstrange. 


HOtoD'— FiSH, n. {Ich.) A name applied to dif- 
ferent species of the shark ; dog-fish. Maunder. 

flO^)rND*S'T6NGUE (-tSng), n. {Bot.) A plant of 
several varieties ; Cynoglossum, Farm* Ency. 

HO^ND'— TREE, n. A kind of tree. Ainaioorth, 

h6ttp (hbp), n. [L. upupa.) The hoopoo. Todd. 

(bfir), n, [Gr. L. Aera; It. ora\ Sp. 
hora ; Nor. Fr. ewr, eure ; Fr. hmre. •— Ger. t<Ar.] 

1. The twenty-fourth part of a natural day ; 
the space or timb of minutes. 

How many hours bring abonzt iSm day. Shah* 

2. The time as marked by the clock. It 

was about the sixth hour.** John iv. 6. 

3. A particular time. “ The how of deatl^” 

I Shak, ** This present lucklese^Azw.” Spenser. \ 


4. pi, (Catholic Church.) The seven hours of 

prayer, or the canonical hours. Brande. 

5. pi. {Myth.) The goddesses of the seasons 

and of the hours of the day. Brande. 

"While universal Pan, 

Knit with the Graces and the Bouts in dance, 

Led on the eternal Spring. Mdtcm. 

To keep good kours, to return to one’s home at sea- 
sonable hours. «* A genteel gentleman who kept good 
hours.** .eddison, 

H^3te'-AN-GLE, n, (Astron.) The angular dis- 
tance of a heavenly body east or west of the 
meridian. Hind. 

H6i)R'~CIR-CLE, n, (Astron.) Any great circle 
of the sphere which passes through the two 
poles; a meridian;— so called because the 
hour of the day is ascertained when that circle 
is ascertained upon which the sun is for the 
time being, P* Cyc. 

Hfif^R'-GLAsS (bdr'glis), n. An instrument for 
measuring time, consisting of two bulbs of glass 
connected by a narrow tube, and containing a 
sufficient quantity of sand to occupy an hour in 
running from one bulb to the other. 

H6i^R'-HAND (bfir'hand), n. That part of a clock 
or watch whicdi points out the hour, 

HOU'RJ [hbfir'e, Ja. Sm.; Ii6'r§ or libfi'rf, Al.], 
n. ; pi*. HOURiES. [From Ar. hkr al oyiiUy black- 
eyed. Brande.^ Among Mahometans, a beau- 
tiful virgin or nymph of paradise. Johnson. 

HGt^R'-LlNE (bfir'lin), n. A line that marks the 
hour ; hour-circle. Ash. 

H6t)R'LY (bfir'le), a. Happening every hour; 
frequent. Hourly pleasures.” B. Jonson. 

HO^JR'LY (bfir'4 ), ad. Every hour ; frequently, 

Hdl)R'-PLATE (bfir' plat), n. The dial-plate on 
which the hours pointed out by the hand of a 
clock are inscribed. “The characters of the 
hour-plate.^* Locke. 

H<5t)§'AGE, n, (Law.) A fee paid for keeping 
goods in a house. Chambers* 

t Hdl^^'AL, a* Bomestic. Cotgrave* 

H^toE (hbfis),w.; pi. [M.Goth., A.S., 

Icel., 4r Sw. hus ; But. huis ; Ger. haus ; Ban. 
huus ; Nor. Fr. hausy or houstel.'] 

1. A covered or protected place, — especially 
a sheltered place of human abode ; an abode ; a 
habitation ; a dwelling ; residence ; domicile. 

Bouses are built to live in, not to look on; therefore let iise 
be preterred before uniformity. Bacon, 

2. The persons living in a habitation; a 
household ; a family. 

One that feared God with all his house. Acts x. 2. 

3. Manner of living as respects provision for 
the table, “ He kept a miserable house.** Swift. 

4. A family of ancestors, descendants, and 
kindred ; lineage ; race ; — applied particularly 
to a line of sovereigns and their connections. 

A roan whose name was Joseph, of the house of David* 

Duke U 27. 

The red rose and the white are on his fiice. 

The fatal colors of our striving houses. Shak. 

6. The place of a religious or academical in- 
stitution ; a monastery ; a college, 

A religious house in the city, where now Constantla re- 
sided. Addison. 

6. A legislative body; as, “The House of 
Commons” ; “ The House of Lords ” ; “ The 
House of Representatives.” 

7. A square on a chess-board, Wright. 

8. A place of entertainment ; a hotel, 

9. {Astrol^ The station of a planet in the 
heavens. 

Those who are for the oelestSal Aouset worship 

10. (Cow.) A firm or private association for 
purposes of business ; as^ “ The house of Bar- 
ing, Brothers, & Co.” 

House of CorrecUony a house for confining and pun- 
ishing disorderly persons. >— House tf God, a temple ; 
a church. “ Let us go up to the house tf Qoi.** MU, 
iv. 2.— To keep housty to nave a separate domestic es- 
tablishment. 

Sjix.--S6e Mansion, Race, Tavern, Tekb^ 

MBNT. 

nbt^Ey V. a. [A. S. Atman.] [«. hovsed $ pp. 

HOUSING, HOUSED.] 

L To harbor ; to admit to residence. 

i TidladiQSwiriiedhtmfoAoiiM dtdwnf. 
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2. To keep under a roof ; to shelter. 

As we house hot-country plants to save them. Bactm* 

3. To drive to shelter. 

E’en now we 7iottsed him in the abbey here. SfiaJ:. 
HOU^E (hbuz), i\ «. 1. To take shelter; to keep 
abode ; to reside. 

Graze where you will, you shall not house with me. Sftal, 

2. To have an astrological station in the 
heavens. 


HOlii SE^— MAID, n. A female menial servant. Swi/i. 

H6i1se'-PAINT-^ 1R, 71. One who paints houses. 

H60SE'-Pl<y-|lON (-pid-Jin), n. A domesticated 
or tame pigeon. Greyory. 

HoOsE'-RAI^-^IR, «. One who raises, or builds, 
a house. Wotton. 

Hot^SE'-RENT, n. Rent charged or paid for the 
use of a house. Jodrell, 


In fear of this, observe the starry signs 

Where Saturn houses and where Hermes joins. JDryderu 

HS^SE — BOAT, n» A boat with a room, like that 
of a house. Todd. 

HdiySB'BOTE, n. [A. S. hits, a house, and bote, 
an allowance ; Nor. Fr. hiisbote.'\ (Late.) An 
allowance of timber or wood for the repair of a 
house ; — sometimes applied to an allowance of 
wood for fuel, though the latter is more proper- 
ly called Whishaw. 

H5tySE'— BREAK-jg^j w. A robber or thief who 
forcibly enters a house for unlawful purposes 
by daylight. VEstrange. 

H5tySE'-BREAK-lNG, n. The crime of forcibly* 
entering a house for unlawful purposes by day- 
light. — H(mse~h7'eaking in the night is burglary. 

jQg^In the commission of burglary, “the time 
must be by night, and not by day ; for in the day- 
time there is no burglary.^^ JBlackstone. — See Bur- 
GliARY. 

HOCse'— CR iCK-^lT, n. A cricket which infests 
houses. Crabb. 

HSusE'— DOG, n. A dog kept to guard a house. 

HdUSE'FI^L, n. As much as a house will hold. 

HcStjrsE'HOLD, n. 1, A family living together. 
She looketh well to the ways of her household. Pi oi\ xscad. 27. 

2, Family life ; domestic management. 

Rich stuffs and ornaments of household. Shah. 

HOOse'HOLD, a. Domestic ; relating or belong- 
ing to the house ; home. 

Familiar In our mouths as household words. Shdk. 

For Tinth*r •» ’rtvolfo” oin be fOMud 
Xn woman 1 1 > * i«» >>:u,lv ..o 4«f ./</' ' .'i.od. Milton. 

HOO’SE'HOLD-BRfiAD', n. Bread made in the 
family ; home-made bread. 

HCt^SE'HOLD-^R, The occupier of a house; 
the master of a family. Matt. xxi. 33. 

H(5tySE'HOLD§, W.J 0 ?. (Among Millers.) The best 
flour made from red wheat, with a small portion 
of white wheat mixed. Simmonds. 

H5i&SP/nOLD-STCrFF', n. The furniture of a 

house ; utensils convenient for a family. Bacon. 

H5<3rSE '-KEEP-JpR, n. 1. The master or mistress 
of a family ; a householder. Locke. 

2. A woman or female servant who has the 

chief care of a family. Swift. 

3. One who lives much at home, [r.] 

How do you both? Ton ar« manifest house-keepers. Shak. 

4. t One who exercises hospitality ; one who 

lives in plenty. Wotton. 

6. f A house-dog. Shak. 

Hdt^SE'-KEEP-lNG, n. 1. f Hospitality ; a lib-* 
eral and plentiful table. Shak. 

2. The management of a household. 

H6tySE'-KiEP-lNG, a. Domestic ; useful to a 
family. Home-keeping commodities.” Oarew. 

n. [M. Goth, hunsl; A. 3. husel, or 
hml,J The holy eucharist. Chaucer. 

f V. fit. [A.. B. hmUan.) To administer 

the eucharist to. Chaucer. 

H^^SE'—LAmb (-lim), n. A lamb fed in the 
house. Todd. 

HddSE^LEEK, n. (Bot.) A genus of plants of 
several species, very tenacious of life ; Semper- 
vivum, Loudon. 

n5t^SE%]^SS, a. Destitute of a house. Shak. 

HdOSE'LfNB, n. (Haut.) A small cord made of 
three small yams, and used for seizings. Dana. 

t HOt^SE'LING, a. Sacramental; — written also! 
homUng. — See Housung. Spmser. 

n. A piece of land for a house to 
be built upon. — See Lot. Leicis* 


1I6uSE'— r66m, n. Space or room in a house. 
** House-room that costs him nothing.” Dryden. 

Hdli’SE'-RCLE, n. Rule over a house, or house- 
hold ; domestic rule or authority. Milton. 

HddSE -SER-VANT, n. A domestic servant. 

HdUSE' -SNAIL, 71. A kind of snail. 

HdOsE' -SPAR-ROW, n. COi'nith.) A kind of spar- 
row ; Passer domestiem. Yarrell. 

HdUSE' -SfI-D^R, n. A spider that infests houses. 

Hdl^SE' -STEW-ARD, n. A domestic employed in 
the care and management of a family. Johnson. 

HOl&SE'-SWAL-LOW (-swSl-l5), n. (Omith.) A 
species of swallow. Pen7iant. 

h5uSE'.-t6p, n. The top or summit of a house. 

Hdt^SE' -WArM-ING, n. L Act of warming 
a houi,e. 

2. A feast or merry-making upon going into 
a new house. Addison. 


II HOUSE' WIFE (hfiz'wlfor hofls'wlf) [hUz'wIf, S. 
W. F. K. Sm. C. i huz'zif, P. J. E. Ja.\ libas'- 
wif, Wr.Wb.),n. 

1. The mistress of a family. “ The kind and 

hearty housewife is dead.” * Pope. 

2. A female economist ; a huswife. Addison. 

3. One skilled in female business. 

She made him as good a housew^e as herself. Addison. 

4s. A little case or bag, for pins, needles, scis- 
sors, thread, &c. Shelton. 

Mrs. Unwin begs me in pardcwlar to thank you warmly 
for &e housetoife, the very thing she has just begun to want. 

Cowper. 

II HOUSB'WIFE-LY, a. Relating to domestic 
economy ; economical ; frugal ; careful ; thrifty. 
“ Housewifely skill.^* Delany. 

II HOUSE'WIFE-LY, ad. Like a housewife ; with 
the economy of a careful woman. Sherwood. 


II HOUSE'WIFE-RY, n. Domestic or female busi- 
ness or economy; management becoming the 
mistress of a family. 

St. Paul expresses the ohligadon of Christian women to 
good houseunferp. JOp. Taylor. 

HdtySE' WRiGHT (-rJt), n. A builder of houses ; 
an architect. Fotherby. 


H5t)'§'lNG, n. 1. [W. hwa. — Nor. Fr. houce ; Fr. 
housse.) An ornamental covering for a horse ; 
a horse-cloth ; a saddle-cloth. Warton. 

2. [See House.] f Houses collectively. 


Their lodging was in All 
housing called Amsterdam. 


Saints* parish, in the hack side 
Lifecf A, Wood. 


3. (Arch^ The space taken out of one solid 
to admit the insertion of another. Brande. 

4. (Naut.) A small cord made of three small 
yarns, and used for seizings ; a houseline. Dana. 

t HStys'LlNG, a. Sacramental, — alluding to the 
marriages of antiquity. 


His own two hands, for such a turn moM fft, 
The housling fire did kindle and provide. 


f HdiOss, n. [Fr. housse.'] A saddle-cloth ; hous- 
ing. Dryden, 


HOVB,n. A disease of sheep; wind colic. 
HOVB, i. from heace. See Heave. 


fHOVEjtJ.M. To hover about; to halt; to loiter; 
to linger ; to stay ; to remain. Gower. 

HdV'^lL, n. [A. S. hofel\ hof, a house.] 

1. A shed or place to protect cattle, produce, 
ploughs, carts, &c., from the weather. Brande. 

2. A mean habitation ; a cottage. Ray. 

h5v'9L, V. a. To shelter in a hovel. Shak. 

h6v'^IL-LInG, n. A mode of preventing chim- 
neys from smoking by carrying up two of the 
sides least exposed to currents of air higher 
than the other two, or by covering the top and 
leaving orifices on all the sides. Craig. 


f HO ^ VEX (-vn),jp. from heave. See Heave. 

j| HOV'JPR Fhav'^r, IF- J. F. Sm. R. C. Wr. Kern 
rick, Elphinstoni hSv'^r, S. P. E. Ja. iv.], v. n. 
[W. ki^an.) [i. hovered; pp. hovering, 

HOVERED.] 

1. To hang fluttering in the air overhead. 

Great flights of birds are hovering about the bridge. Addison. 

2. To wander about one place. 

We see so great a prince at the head of so great an army 
hovering on the borders of our confederates. Addison. 

“ The first syllable of this word is pronounced 
by Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Scott, and Mr. Perry so as to 
rhyme with the first of novel ; but Dr. Kenrick, Mr. 
Blphinston, and W. Johnston make it rhyme with 
the first of cover, lover, dec. The last is, in my opin- 
ion, the most agreeable to polite usage,’’ Walker. 

II HoV'^jR, n. A protection ; a shelter by hang- 
ing over, [r.] Carew. 

{| h6v'J61R-|;r, 71. He who, or that which, hovers. 

11 HdV'j^R-GRotyXD, n. Light ground. [Local, 
Eng.] Ray. 

II HdV'jpR-lNG-LY, ad. In a hovering manner. 

HO\V, ad. [A. S. Im ; Frs. ho ; Dut. hoe ; Dan. 
hvor ; Sw. hum ; Ger. wie^ 

1. In what manner ; as, “ How did he do it ? ” 

2. To what extent or degree. 

How much better is it to get wisdom than gold! 

jProt;.xvi.l6. 

3. From what cause ; for what reason. 

How is it thou hast found it so quickly ? Gen. xxvii. 10. 

4. In what state or condition. 

How and with what reproach shall I retam 1 Dryden. 

4^ It is used interjectionally, interrogatively, and 
argumentatively. 

t HGW'BE, ad. Same as Howbeit. Spenser. 

f HO\^-BE'{T, ad. or conj. \_how he t^.] Neverthe- 
less; notwithstanding; however; yet. Hooker. 

H0W'D4H (hbii'-), n. The body of an Indian 
carriage; a small pavilion or car, with trap- 
pings, to be fixed on the back of an elephant ; 
— written also houdah, Simmonds* 

h 5W'DY, n. A midwife. [North of Eng.] Grose. 

h 5\^'D*-YJ6! (hofi'd 9 -y§). [Contracted from How 
do ye do ?] In what state is your health ? How 
do you do ? [Colloquial.] Pope. 

HOW'J^IL, n. A cooper’s tool for smoothing the 
inside of a cask- Proctor. 

H6'V^-£v'BR, ad. \how and ever.’] 1. In what- 
ever manner, degree, or state ; as, ” Ho7cevef 
it may be done ” ; “ However wise he may be.” 

2. At all events ; at least. 

Our chief end is to be freed from all. If it may he, howevei 
from the greatest, evils, and to enjoy, if it may be, all good, 
Jiowever the chxefest. IMlotson* 

H5W-iSv'|:R, conj. But; yet; still; notwith- 

standing; nevertheless. 

Syii. — However, but, yet, oUIl, notwithstanding, and 
Ttevertkelfss aie termed in grammar adversative con* 
junctions, because they join sentences togetlier which 
stand more or less in opposition to each other. How- 
ever, still, and nevertheless are commonly regarded as 
adverbs ; but in some forms in which they are used 
they may be more properly styled conjunctions ; and 
all these terms may be used in the same manner, 
though there is a diHerence in their disjunctive power ; 
as may be seen in the following sentence, by substi- 
tuting any one of the other terms instead of however : 
“ I do not build my reasoning wholly on the case of 
persecution ; however [but, yet, still, notwithstanding, 
never^less] I do not exclude it.” Atterbury. — See 
But. 

H^W'JTZ, n. See Howitzer. 

H5W'JT-Z5E [hbfi'it-zfr, K. Sm. Wb . ; hsVit-z^r, 
Ja.], n. [Ger. haubitze.] A short piece of ord- 
nance, either of brass, iron, or other metal, of 
much larger calibre than a cannon of the same 
weight ; — used frequently as a mortar. Brands* 

H0W'K®R, n. (Naut.) A sort of Dutch vessel, 
with two masts, carrying from fifty to two hun- 
dred tons: — also a small fishing-smack, used 
on the Irish coasts. Simmonds. 

HOi^L (hbfil), V. n. [Gr, ; L. ululo ; It. 
urlare; Sp. aul/ar: Fr. Hurler. — A. S. gylkm, 
or giellan ; Dut, htdjler ; Belg. hugUn ; Ger, 
hemen.] [». howled ; pp. howling, howled.] 

1, To cry, as a wolf or a dog ; to yell. 

And dogs in comers set them down to howl. Dra^fftm. 
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2. To utter cries in distress. ** Te rich men, 

■weep and howl.** J^ames v. 1. 

3, To make a loud noise resembling the cry 
of animals ; to roar ; as, “ The wind howls.** 

HS'VVl, i\ a. To utter in a loud tone; to bawl. 

Go, tcil thy homd tale 

To aavagest and hotel it out tii de!>erts, iVmtjw, 

H5\VL, n. 1. The cry of a wolf or a dog. 

2. A mournful cry ; a cry of distress. 

The mad mothers with their howls confused 

Do break the clouds. Uiak, 

ITu/mlotte.'} (Om/f A.) A bird of 
the owl kind ; Slnwjhmmea ; ~so called from its 
mournful, howling voice. Lng. c7yc. 

H5\VL'1NG, n. 1. The cry of a wolf or a dog. 

As when a sort of wolves infest night 

With their wild houuttags at fur Cynthia’s hglit. Jf aller. 

2. A loud noise. “ A peal of thunder foilow-s 
with dreadful howlings** Drydm. 

H6\VI/'ING, p. a. 1. Crying as a dog or a wolf. 

2. Filled with bowlings or with howling 
beasts. " The howling wilderness,” Addison. 

H^W'aUA, a. Noting a fine species of tea. Smart. 

t* H5’i^'s6, ad. or conj. [Abbreviation of howso- 
ever. 1 Although; though. Daniel. 

H6W-SQ-£ ad. or conj. In what manner so- 
ever ; although; however,— See However. S/ iaA:. 

tHWVE, A hood. Chaucer. 

t h6X, V. a. To hough ; to hamstring. “ With 
his sword he hoxed his horse.” Shak. 

Hdt’, «. [Fr. heu.l (Naut.) A small vessel, usu- 
ally rigged as a sloop, employed for carrying 
passengers and goods from place to place, 
usually on the sea- coast. Watts. 

U6f (hbl), inter]. [Fr, hxtel\ An exclamation or 
call variously applied ; as begone • stop i halt I 

Hfj-A-NiC'CO, n. (Zool.) The South American 
camel ; Hama ; alpaca ; guanaco. V. D. ffoeven. 

HGb, n. 1. The nave of a wheel ; hob. Malliwell. 

2. A mark to be thrown at, EaUiwell. 

3. The hilt or guard of a weapon. HallmeU. 

Up to the hubf as far as possible, or to the utmost. 

Forty. 

». The bottom of a hookah 
or snake-pipe. Simmonds. 

HOB'bCb, n. [Probably formed from the repeti- 
tion of hoom or whoop; — hoop-hoop, hoob-noob, 
hub-btib. jRichardson.] 

1. A loud noise, as of discordant voices ; up- 
roar ; clamor. Addisofi. 

A universal huhhtib wild 

Of stunning sounds and voices all confused. Milton. 

2, Tumult ; confusion ; disorder ; riot. 

In the hvbhujb of the first day there appeared nobody of 
name or reckoning, but the actors were really of the dregs of 
the people. Ckurenaon. 

n. A cry or howling, as at an 
Irish funeral. [Low.] Iliedibras. 

HCcK, n. A trout found in German rivers. Ogilvie. 

HCok, V. n. [Ger. hooker, a huckster.] To deal as 
a huckster ; to haggle ; to peddle. Bp. Andrews. 

hOoK^A-bAck, n. A coarse kind of linen cloth, 
having the weft alternately crossed, to produce 
an uneven surface. Webster*8 Dorn. Eincy. 

f-kl), n. [Gr, hooker^ a hump, a 
bunch.] The hip. Hudibras. 

Hto'KliE-BACKED (-Ifitfct), a. Crooked in the 
shoulders; crook-backed; hump-backed. 

Johnson, 

Ht)-O^KLB-BjSR-KF, n. (Bot.) A smaU shrub 
which bears a black, globose, sweet, and eat- 
able berry; black whortleberry; Vaccinium 
fesinostim : — the fruit of the Vaccinium resi- 
nosum, Bigelow. Wood. 

JO^Gray includes several species of hwkLehtrry 
under the name of Gfaylussaeia, which he makes a 
branch of the Vaectmea or whortleberry family, as 
the box-leaved huckleberry brachycera), 

the dwarf huckleberry ( (hiylussacia duiaosa), and the 
black huckleberry (Omylussacia restnosa), 

tH(5-0'BXE:B5NE,jf. The I^p-ljoue. Gwton. 

Ht>CK'ST?IE, n. CDam. mm - 1 Sw. hOiare ; Ger. 
hOeher.] 

1. A retailer ; a pedler ; a hawker. 

2. A mean fellow ; a trickster. Bp. EaU, 
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H^CK'ST5:R, V. n. To deal in petty bargains, 

Some huckMering fellow who follows that trade. Sw\ft. 

fHCCK'STEK, «. a. To expose to sale. Milton. 

Ht'CK'ST^lR-A^^E, n. The business of a huck- 
ster. [it.] Milton. 

H0CK'STER-^R, n. Same as Huckster. Swift. 

HC’CK'STjgR-ESS, n. A woman who hucksters ; 
a female huckster. Sherwood. 

HIj D, n. The husk or shell of a nut.[Local.] Grose. 

HfJD'DLE (hfid'dl), v. a. [Ger. hudeln.] \i. hud- 
dled ; pp. HUDDLIXG, HUDDLED.] 

1. f To wrap up ; to moble. ^ ^ Johnson. 

2. To put on in a hurry, or in disorder. 

Now all in haste they kwlclle on. 

Their hoods» their cloaks, and get them gone. Swift. 

3. To throw together in confusion. 

Our adversary huddhtig several suppositions together. Locke, 

4. To perform in a hurrj’. 

Let him forecast his work with timely care. 

Which else is huddled when the skies are fair. Dryden. 

H&D'DLE, V. n. To come or press together in 
confusion ; to proceed hurriedly. 

Fools huddle on, and always are in haste. 

Act without thought, and thoughtless words they waste. 

JSowe, 

hOd'DLE, n. Crowd ; tumult ; confusion ; dis- 
order- “ A huddle of ideas.” Addison. “ Na- 
ture doth nothing in a huddle** L* Estrange. 

hOd'DL^IR, n, [Ger, hudler.l One who huddles ; 
a bungler. Cotgrave. 

HU-D{-BRAS'TrC, a. Being in the style of Hudi- 
bras; doggerel. Mau7ider. 

HUD'SQN-iTE, n. (Mm.) A variety of pyroxene 
found in Orange county, N. Y., near the Hud- 
son River. Daiia. 

HUE (hu), n. [A. S. hiw, or hgas ; Frs. hei ; Ger. 
hiel.] Color; dye; tint. 

Flowers of aU 7tue, and witliout thorn the rose. Milton. 

HUE, n. HFr. huee.l A clamor ,* a shouting ; — 
usually joined mth cry . — See Hue-and-cry. 

HUE-AND-CRY, n, (Law.) The outcry with 
which felons were anciently pursued, and which 
all who heard it were bound to take up, while 
obliged also to join in the pursuit. BurriU. 

HUED (M'cd or had), a. Colored. [R.] Chaucer. 

HU'IIL, n. A mine ; a tin mine. [Local.] Weah. 

HUE'L|1SS, a. Having no hue ; colorless. Butler, 
Thin and hveless as a ghost. Coleridge, 

t HU'J^R, n. One who calls out. Careio. 

HfJPF, n. [A. S. heofon, raised up, from hebban, 
to heave, to raise.] 

1, Swell of sudden anger or arrogance. 

Shall I fear an anger that lasts but a moment, ... an anger 
that is but as the bplecn of a wasp, a short fester and Ai^/r of 
passion? South, 

2. One swelled with a sense of his own im- 
portance ; a boaster. 

Shflllow-bralned htvds make atheism and contempt of re- 
ligion the sole badge and character of wit. Sotak. 

HCFF,V. a. [i. HUFFED ; pp. huffing, HUFFED.] 

1. To swell ; to puff ; to distend ; to dilate. 

In many wild birds, the diaphragm may easily be hx^ed 
up with air. Grew. 

2. To treat with insolence ; to hector ; to bul- 
ly. ** Y ou must not presume to huf us.” Echard, 

Z. In chess, to remove from the board, as a 
conquered man ; — in checkers, to remove from 
the board, as an adversary’s man which has 
n^lected to take another when opportunity 
offered. aoMweU. 

Http?*, V. n. 1. To swell ; to puff up. Wright. 

21 To bluster ; to storm ; to boast ; to bounce ; 
to swagger. 

J51#n£r to cowards, fiLwaing to the brave. Mosammm. 

Ht^FP, «. Angry ; blustering ; huflash. Gay. 

HtJ^FF'IIR, n. A blusterer ; a bully. Mudxbras, 

HtJp'Fl-NfiSS, n. The quality of being huffy; 
arro^nce ; petulance; huflsmieas, Todd. 

a. Arrogant; blustering; insolent; 
hectoring. [Colloquial and low.] Johnson. 

Ht5'F'FlSH-LY, ad. ’With arrogant petulance. 

HfS'F'FlSH-N^ess, n. The quality of being huf- 
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fish or huffy ; noisy bluster ; ill-humor ; petu- 
lance ; arrogance. Johnson. 

hCp'FLING, n. A process of ornamenting gilded 
leather. Simmonds. 

hCtf'FY, a. Being in ill-humor ; petulant ; blus- 
tering ; angry ; huffish. [Colloquial.] Palmer. 

Ht^G, V, a. [A. S. hegian, to hedge. Skinner. 
— Sw. hugna.] [L hugged; pp. hugging, 

HUGGED.] 

1. To press close in an embrace ; to embrace ; 
to clasp ; to imbosom. 


He bewept my fortune, 
Ajad hugged me in his arms. 


Shak. 


2. To cling to or hold fast ; to keep fondly. 

Age makes ns fondly hug and retain the good things of life 
when we have the least prospect of enjoying them. Atteroury^ 

3. To gripe in wrestling. London Ency. 

4. To congratulate; — used with the reflec- 
tive pronouns one's self, himself, yourself, &c. 

He huge himself at the good news. Addison. 

5. (Naut.) To keep close to ; to go near ; as. 

To hug the shore.” 

HCg, v.n. To lie close; to cuddle. Shak. 

HtlG, w. 1. Close embrace ; clasp. ** Why those 
close hugs ? ” ^ Gay. 

2. A particular gripe in wrestling ; as, ‘‘ The 
Cornish hug.** Tatler. 

H U ^E, a. [Old Fr . ahoege, or ahiique ; D ut. hoog.) 

1. Very large in size; vast; bulky; stupen- 
dous ; immense ; enormous ; gigantic. 

This space of earth is so huge as that it eqnalleth in great- 
ness not only Asia, Europe, and Africa, but America. Aij/bot, 
There leviathan. 

Hugest of living creatures, in the deep 
Stretched like a promontory, sleeps or swims. 

And seems a moving land. Milton. 

2. Very great. “ A feeder.” Shah 

Who seeth not what huge difference there was between 

them? Iiookx.r, 

He received admonition always as huge kindness. FelL 

Syn.— See Enormous. 

HU^JE'LY, ad. Immensely ; enormously ; greatly. 

HU^E'NESS, «. The quality or the state of be- 
ing huge ; enormous bulk ; vast size or extent ; 
vastness ; enormousness ; immensity. 

All wondciing at the hugeness of the horse. Sxtrreifs Virgil. 

HU'^E-OtJs, a. Very great; vast; enormous; 
huge. [Low.] [r.] Byrom. 

HOg'G^R, n. One who hugs or embraces. Otxoay. 

t hOg'GER,®. n- To lie in ambush ; to lurk. Hall. 

Ht5’G'G^:R-M0G-GJ5R, w. [Etymology uncertain. 
— It is written by Sir Thomas More hoker- 
moker. Eoker, in Chaucer, is peevish, cross- 
grained, of which moker may be only a ludi- 
crous reduplication. Hooke is likewise in Ger- 
man a corner, and moky is in English dark.” 
Johnson. — ‘‘This expression is also written 
huckermucker. This directs us to the German 
muckm, to mutter, to speak low, as the proba- 
ble etymon of part of the word. To hugger 
appears to have been a cant term for to lurk 
about, in the sixteenth century.” ““Icel. 

miugg, secretly. Jamieson, — With respect to 
these derivations Mr. Nares says he is “in- 
clined to think that they are all erroneous, and 
that the word was really formed from hug, or 
hugger, by a common mode of burlesque redu- 
plication.^’] Secrecy; by-place. [Low.] Shak. 

How they have wrought ia hvggermugger to steal away 
the hearts of English aulegeeta. Male. 

HtJG'GgR-MtJG-G^IR, a. Clandestine; unfair; 

J >oor ; mean : base ; without order ; disorder- 
y ; confused- [Low and local.] HoUoway* 

HtJG'GLB, V. a. To hug. Holland. 

HU'GU]p-N5T (ha’I^uSt), n. [Ger, eidgmossen, 
pi. confederates. Boiste.) One of the reformed 
religion in France ; a French Protestant or Cal- 
vinfet, Dryden. 

$eg^ “ The origin ofHtigumoU, as applied to French 
Protestants, was already a matter of doubt and dis- 
cussion in the lifetime of those who first bore it. 1 
can hardly doubt that it is a coimption of rndvoUn, 
Low German, for ridnossm, confederates.” Trmek. — 
“ Some deduce it from one of the gates of the city ot 
Tours, called Ilujrons, at which Uiosc Protestants held 
their first assemblies others, from the words Hue 
iros, with which their original protest commenced.'^ 
Dr. Hook. 
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HUMBOLDTILITE 


HC'GtJ5-N'OT-I;fM (hu'ge-not-Izm), n. The pro- 
fession or principles of a Huguenot. Sherwood, 

a. Huge. “ Hiigy bulk,’* [r.] Dryden, 

fHUi'SH^R (hw5’sh?r), n. [Fr. kuissier,'\ An 
attendant ; a door-keeper ; an usher. B, Jonson, 

f HUKE, n. [Low L. huoa ; Old Fr. Jiuque,^ A 
cloak ; a mantle. Bacon, 

H U'L AN§, n, pi. Light cavalry. — See TJlans. 

t H&LCH, n, A bunch ; a bump ; ahunch.Cof^rrtre. 

tH&LCH'BACKED (-bakt), a. Crooked in the 
shoulders ; crookbacked. Cotgrave, 

fHtJLCH’gD, a. Swollen ; puffed up. Cotgrave, 

HULFS’TOJf^n, [Ger.l (3 /mj.) The secondary 
or superior note m a snake. Bt ande, 

HtJLK, n, [Gr. bXK&i^ a ship which is towed; 
a ship of burden. — A. S. hale, a den, a cabin ; 
Dut. hulk ; Dan. hoik ; Sw. kalk.'\ 

1. A vessel of burden ; a ship. 

He sent huge which did hke mountains move. Stirling. 

2. The body of a ship ; — applied at present 
to the body of an old vessel laid by as unfit for 
service. 

Even the hulks of the ships that carried them . . . used to 
he honored and visited os sacred relics. Cook. 

3. Any thing bulky and unwieldy. Shak, 

The hulks, old ships lying in the Thames, England, 

and serving as prisons for convicts previously to their 
being transported. Crai^. 

HiJlk, u. tt. To exenterate. “To hulk a hare, 
that is, to take out its viscera.” London Bruy, 

H0LK'Y, a. Heavy ; large ; unwieldy. [Collo- 
quial and local, Eng.] Haywood. 

HULL, 71, [A. S. hid, the shell of a nut ; Ger. 

hulle, a husk ; hnVen, to cover.] 

1. A husk or integument ; cover of a nut, &c. 

2. {Naut.') The body of a ship, exclusive of 
the masts, rigging, &c. ; the hulk. 

Deep m their h ulUt ou r deadly bullets light. Dmden. 

To lie a hull, to lie as a hull only, or with all the 
sails furled and the holm lashod a4ee. Lana. To 
strike a hull, to take in the sails and lash the helm on 
the lee side. Mar. Diet. 

H0LL, V. a. [t. HULLED ; pp. HtrLLIXG, HULLED.] 

1. To peel or strip off, as the hull or husk of 

any seed. Latham. 

2. {Naut.') To fire into so as to pierce the 

hull of a ship. Chamheis. 

H0LL, V. n. (Natd.) To drive to and fro without 
sails or rudder ; to float. 

He looked and saw the ark huU on the flood. Milton. 

HOL-LA-B A-Ld6^ n, Uproar ; hallabaloo. — See 
Hallabaloo, Oent. Mag. 

H0LL'-D6Wn, a. (N'mit.) Noting a ship when 
only the masts and sails are seen in the dis- 
tance, the hull being concealed by the convexity 
of the sea. Simmonde. 

HCL'LY, Having hulls ; husky. Ainsworth, 

HU'LQ-IST, n. See Hyloist. Craig. 

HU-l6TH'JP-I§M, n. See Hyj.otu'eiqh. B uchanan, 

H0L'V®R, n. The common holly ; Ilex a^i foli- 
um, “ Save huher and thorn.” Tusser. 


HCM, V. n, [Dut. hommeleni Ger. hummen^ [i. 

HUMMED ; Jlp, HUMMING, HUMMED,] 

1. To make the noise of bees. 


Thick ns the hianniing bees that hunt the golden dew. 

JDrgdm. 

2. To make an inarticulate and buzzing 
sound ; to stammer ; to hem ; to haw. 

The cloudy messenger turns me his back, and hums, as 
who should say. You ’ll rue, S/Kik. 

3. To pause in speaking, and force out the 
breath with a buzzing sound. “The man lay 
humming and hawing a good while.” V Estrange, 

4. To* make a low, dull noise; to murmur. 


Ifumming rivers, by his cabin creeping. 

Rotk soft his slumbenng thoughts ni auict ease. Fletcher, 

5. To express applause by a hum. [r.] 

When Burnet preached, part of his congregation hummed 
y loudly and so long that he eat down to eiijoy It. Johnacm. 


U0M, a. 1. t To applaud. “ Such [sermons] 
as are most hummed and applauded.” Milton, 
2. To sing low ; to utter indistinctly. “ Hum 
half a tune.^* Pope. 


3. To cause to hum or to make a low, dull 

noise. “ To hum a top.” Joh?iso?i. 

4. To impose upon ; to deceive- Johnson, 

H0M, n. 1. The noise of bees or insects. 

One of them rbccs] awaketh, and miseth all the rest with 
two or three big hmiA or buzzes. Holland. ; 

2. A low, confused, or dull noise ; a murmur, j 

N’or undehshtfiil !• the ce.isele«i hum [ 

To him wlw muses throti^rh the w otids at noon. Thomson. 

3. A pause in speaking, w’hile the breath is 
forced out with a buzzing sound ; a hem ; haw’. 

These shrugs, these Aums and haws. Shak. 

4. An expression of applause, [n.] 

There prevailed in those days an indecent custom: when 
the pieacher touched any fivonte topic in a manner that 
delighted his audience, their approbation was cxprcs&cd by a 
loud hiun, continued in proportion to their real or pleasure. 

Johnson, Life of Sprat. 

5. t A strong liquor. B. Jonson. 

6. A jest; a hoax; an imposition. Johnso7i. 

7. The milt or soft roe of a codfish, esteemed 

a delicacy in Scotland. Shftmo^ids. 

KUMyinterj. A sound implying douht and sus- 
pense, Shak. 

IIU'MAN riiu'm^in, S. W. J. F. Ja. K. Sm. R . ; 
vu'insin, i^.], a. [L. ktonamts, from homo, man ; 
It. wnano ; Sp. nitmano ; Fr. humain.'] 

1. Having the qualities of a man; as, “A 
human creature ” ; “A kuma7i being.” 

2. Belonging to man or mankind. 

Death is the privilege of htanan nature; 

And life, witliout it, were not worth our taking. Howe. 

3. Not sacred or divine; secular; profane. 

“ Human authors.” Browne, 

Syn. — Human and Au^ane, though derived from 
the same word (L. homo, kumanus), differ much in 
signification. Human race, nature; a humane indi- 
vidual, disposition. Human denotes what every man 
is , humane, what every man ought to be. 

t HU’M AN-ATE, a. Invested with humanity. “ It 
follow'eth that the bread is humanate,*^ Cran7ner, 

Hy-MANE’, a. [See Human.] 1. f Belonging to 
man ; human. “ Humane reason.” aollarvd, 

2. Having qualities which become a man as 
a social being ; kind ; civil ; benevolent ; tender. 

Love of others . . . doth naturally spread itself towards 
many and maketh men become ImmanA and charitable. Racon. 

3. Suited to the nature of man as a social 
being. Christianity, the most compassionate 
and humane religion in the w'orld.” Pearce. 

Syn.— See Human. 

HU-MANE'LY, ad. In a humane manner ; kindly. 

HU-MANE'N^ISS, n. The quality of being hu- 
mane; tenderness; humanity. Scott, 

HU'MAN-I^M, 71. 1. Polite learning, Gordon. 

2.‘ Human nature or disposition ; humanity. 

A general disposition of mind, belonging to a man as such, 
is termed hunutnistn. Meyer. 

H0'MAN-IST, n. [Fr. humaniste^ 

1. ’One versed in the knowledge of humanity 

or human nature. Junius, 

2. A student of, or one versed in, polite learn- 
ing ; a philologist ; a grammarian. Brands, 

ny-MAN-I-TA^Rl-AN, a. Relating to humanita- 
rians or to huma'nitarianism. Ch, Ob, 

Hy-M AN-I-TA 'Rl- an, n. One who believes Christ 
to be a mere man. Brands. 

Hy-MAN-l-TA^Rt-AN-f§M, n. 1. The doctrine 
that Jesus Christ was possessed of a human 
nature only. Panoplist, 

2. Humanity ; philanthropy. West, Rev. 

3, Saint-Simonism ; socialism. Flemmg, 

Syj],. _ See Socialism. 

HU-MAN^I-TA-RY, a. Relating to humanity ; hu- 
manitarian.* [».] N, Ch, Repository . 

Hy-MAN'l-TY, n, [L. hummitevs ; It. vmanith ; 
Sp. humamdad ; Fr. humaniU.’\ 

1. Human nature ; the nature of man. 

A rarer spirit did never steer humanity. Sheds, 

2. The collective body of mankind ; human- 
kind, “ To teach all hurmnity,** Glanville, 

3. The quality of being humane ; philanthro- 
py ; kindness ; oenevolence ; tenderness. 

H«vw flsw, like thee, inquire the wretched out, 

} And court the offlera of SKilt hwmnitifl Hatee. 

4. The knowledge of the learned languages 

I or the ancient classics ; philology. [Scotland.] 


5. pi. Polite literature, grammar, rhetoric, 
and poetry, including the study of the ancient 
classics. Polite literature, or the humanities, 
as they are called.” Jortm* 

Syn. — See Benevolence. 

HU-M AN-l-Z A 'TIQN, n. The act of humanizing ; 
act of civilizing. Coleridge, 

HU'MAX-IZE, V. a. [Fr. Immaniser^ [i. human- 
ized ; pp. HUMANIZING, HUMANIZED.] To ren- 
der humane ; to civilize ; to soften. 

It [Christianity] 'h.nth.humanized the conduct of wars. Paley, 

HU^MAN-iZ-^R, M. One who humanizes. Burney, 

HU-MAN-KiND', «. The race of man ; mankind- 
A knowledge both of books and humankind* Pape, 

HU'MAX— LIKEj a. Resembling man or the hu- 
man* form ; human, [ii.] Goldsmith, 

HU'MAN-LY, ad, 1, In a human manner ; after 
the manner of men, 

2. With good nature ; kindly ; humanely, [r.] 

Modestly bold and humanly severe. Pope, 

HU-MA’TIQN, n. [L. humatio, from hvmus, the 
ground.] Interment, [r.] Chambers, 

H0M'BI*RD, n. The humming-bird. Browne, 

II hCm'BLE (ham’bl or Qm’bl) [iim'bl, S, W, P. J, 
F, K, Sm. C, Wr . ; hum'bl, B. Ja, Wh.'\, a, [L. 
humilis ; humus, the ground ; It. umile ; Sp. h%t- 
milde ; Fr. humble.'] 

1. Having a low estimate of one’s self ; pos- 
sessed of humility ; lowly ; submissive ; unpre- 
tending ; not proud ; modest ; meek. 

She should be humble who would please. Prior. 
So hwtible in dust I relinquish my pride. Heattie, 

2. Low ; not high ; not great. 

A humble roof and an obscure retreat. Telden, 

Syn. — Humble, lowly, meek, and modest, applied to 
persons, are always used in a good sense ; low, in a 
bad or indifferent sense. A person is humble from a 
sense of Ins imperfections ; lowly and meek from being 
destitute of pride or arrogance ; modest from a low es- 
timate ot Ins own moiits or endowments. Humble 
temper or person ; meek and lowly in spirit; modest 
demeanor , svbmissiee disposition ; — a humble cottage, 
station ; low situation, birth, or condition. 

II HQM'BLE, V, a, \i. HUMBLED ; pp. humbling, 
HUMBLED.] 

1. To make humble ; to make submissive ; to 
make to bow down with humility. 

Hutrihle yourselves under the mighty hand of God, that he 
may exalt you in due time. 1 Pet. v. S. 

2. To reduce to a low state ; to abase ; to de- 
grade ; to mortify ; to crush ; to break ; to subdue. 

"We are pleased. . . to see him hurtihUd in his reputation 
who had so far raised himself above us. Addison. 

3. t To bring down from a height ; to make 
lower ; to depress. 

In process of time the highest mountains may be hundilsd 
into valleys. Hakewilh 

Syn.— See Abase. 

II H0M'BLE-BEE, n. [Dut. Ger. hummel.'] 

1. A large kind of hairy bee, of the genus 
Bombus ; — called also bumblebee. Eng. Cyc, 

2. An herb. Ainsworth, 

II H0M'BLB-BEE-EAT^jeR, n. A fly that eats the 
bumblebee. Ainsworth, 

II H0M’BLE-M6iypHED (-mo<itM),a. Mild; meek. 
“You are meek and humble-mouthed” Shak, 

11 H0M'BLE-NfeSS, n. The state of being humble ; 
humility ; absence of pride. Sidtiey, 

II H0M'BLE-PLAnt, n, (Bet.) A species of sen- 
sitive plant ; Mimosa s&nsitiva. Loudon, 

|| H0M’BL?:R, n. One who humbles or subdues. 

HtJM’BLE^ (Qm'blz), n. pi. Entrails of a deer. — 
See TTmblbs, Johnson, 

II t H0M'BL?SS, n, [Old Fr. huTidblesse,] Hum- 
bleness; humility. ^geneer, 

II H0M’BL|NG, n. The act of rendering humble ; 
humiliation ; abatement of pride. Milton, 

II H0M'BLlNG,p. a. Making humble; mortifying. 

II H0M'BLY, ad. Without pride ; with humility ; 
modestly; submissively. 

Hf;M'B6LDT-|-LfTB, n, [From Baron Hwrnbom 
and Gr. HBos, a stone.] (Min.) A mineral found 
in the lavas of Tesuvius, and consisting chiefly 
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HUMBOLDTINE 

of silica, alumina, and lime ; a yariefy of mel* 
lilite. Dana, 

«[Cm'BOLDT-!nE (Ii»im'b61t-Tn), n. (JXm.) A Ha- 
th e oxalate of iron; oxalite. Dana, 

HC^M'BOLDT-ITE (lium'l)51t-lt), «- A bo- 

rosilicate of lime ; a variety of datholite. Dana. 

HtJM'BUG, n. [Of uncertain etymology, — Ac- 
cording to H, T, Riley, a corruption of L. ani- 
hagesi full ot ambages, — According 

to F. Crossley, from the Ir. words tdm bog (pro- 
nounced oom bug), soft copper, or worthless 
money. Notes and Queries, vol. viii- — Accord- 
ing to the Manual of Orthoepy, "The word 
humbug originated in London, being a corrup- 
tion or Hamburg, on the Elbe, because, during 
the continental wars, this city is the nucleus of 
false rumors and reports/’ — Perhaps from 
mum, expressive of silence, and hug, a ghost ; 
a miun-hug thus meaning a device to frighten 
anothi'r into silence. Gent, Mag, 1858.] 

1. An imposition ; an imposture ; a hoaxj^ a 
false alarm; bugbear; deception. Fielding, 1751. 

2. A person who deceives ; a cheat. Haliiicell, 

HGM'BOG, V,a, [2. HUMBUGGED HUMBUGGING, 

HUMBUGGED.] To impose upon; to deceive; 
to cozen ; to swindle. [Vulgar.] For, Qu* Rev. 

HOm^bOG-G^R, n. One who humbugs ; one who 
deceives. [Low.] Hrookes, 

hOm'bOg-GER-Y, n. The practice of imposi- 
tion ; deception ; deceit ; humbug. [Low.] Clarke, 

IltlM'DRCM, a. Dull; dronish; stupid. "I was 
talking with an old, humdrum fellow.” Addison. 

HDjvi'DrCm, n, 1. A small, low cart, drawn usu- 
ally by one horse. llallitcell. 

2. A dull, tiresome person. Holloway, 

3. A dronish tone of voice. JodreiL 

hOm'DR&M, V. n. To pass time in a dull man- 
ner. Swift. 

H V-MJScT', V, a. To humectate, [n.] Wiseman. 

HV-MfiC'TANT, a. [L. humecto, humecta^is, to 
wet.] {Med.) Noting medicines which are sup- 
posed to augment the fluidity of the blood. 

Hir-MjSO'TATE, V. a, [L. humecto, humectattts.) 
To wet ; to moisten- [r.] Browne. 

aV-M^lC-TA'TION, «. [Fr, humeotafion.'] The 
act of wetting*; moistening, [ii.] Bacon, 

; HU-Mfic'TlVE, a. Having the power to wet or 
moisten. Partkeneia Sacra, 1633. 

HU^M?i-Py, tj. a, [L. kumeo, to moisten ; A«- 
midus, moist, and facio, to make.] T<* make 
moist ; to soften with water, [r.] Goldsmith, 

HU'MJ^-RAL, a. [Fr. humeral, from L. humerus, 
the shoulder.] Belonging to the shoulder. 
" The humeral arteries.” Sharp, 

HU'ME-R&S, n, [L.l (Anat,) 1. The long, 
cylinclrical bone of the arm, situated between 
the scapula and the fore-arm ; os humeri or os 
hraohii, Dunglison, 

2, The most elevated part of the arm, or the 
shoulder, including the head of the os humeri, 
the scapula, and the clavicle, united together by 
strong ligaments and covered by numerous mus- 
cles. Dmiglison, 

n. A kind of plain, coarse, Indian 
doth made of cotton. Craig, 

HU 'MIC, a, [L, humus, the ground.] {Chem.) 
Noting an acid obtained by treating vegetable 
mould with an alkali. Brands, 

t HU-Ml-C V-B A'TIQN, n. [L, humi, on the ground, 
and cube, to lie.] Act of lying on the ground. 
"Ashes, tears, and humicubcawns** BramhaU, 

UU'MID. a, [L. humidfusi It. usmdo ; Sp. hime^ 
do ; Fr. hm/ude,'] 

1. "Wet j moist ; damp, 

Now, when, as sacred Iteht began to dawn 

In Eden on the htemd flowers. JU&txm, 

2. Consisting of water or vapor ; watery. 


On which die sun more glad impressed his beams 
Than in fiiir evening cloud, or feumid bow, 

YThen Ood hath showered the earth 


Milton. 


Hy-MiD't-TY, n. [Fr. The state of 

being humid or moist ; dampness ; moisture. 

It enables the animal . . . to preserve St [the (wel in a due 
state of humiditif without shuttmg out the ught. Pdt^. 

Syn. — See Moisture. 
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HU D-n£ss, n. The state of being humid. Scott. 

t Hi;-MIF'jpR-oOs, a. Making moist. Blount. 

HU'Mr-FUSE, a. [L. humus, the ground, and 
fundo,fusus, to pour.] (Bof.) Spread over the 
surface of the ground. Gtay. 

HU'MILE, a, [L. humilis.) Humble, [r.] Gaij. 

fHU'MJLE, V, a. [Fr. humilier.'] To make 
hu.Tble; to humble. Bp. Fisher. 

HU-MIL'I-ATE, v,a. \i. humiliated; p/i. hu- 
MILATING, humiliated.] [L. humilio, humil- 
To humble ; to mortify ; to prostrate. 
We stand humtliated rather than encouraged. Lr. T. Arnold, 

Iir-MlL'l-AT-ING, p. a. Humbling ; mortifying ; 
disgracing. A. Smith. 

HU-MiL-l-A'TION, n. [L. humiliatio ; It. umilia- 
hone; hiimulaciom Fr. humiliation.} 

1. The act of humbling or reducing to a low 
state or rank ; descent from greatness. 

The former was a hioniliation of Deity, the latter njinmili- 
ation of manhood. Hooker, 

2. The act of abasing pride, or state of meek- 
ness; mortification. 

The doctrine he [John] preached was Jaawiliation. and re- 
pentance. JBrovone. 

Syn. — See Abasement. 

Iir-MlL'l-TY, n. [L. humilitas; It. vmilith; Sp. 
h umi lidad ; Fr. lmmiUUI\ 

1. The quality of being humble ; lowliness of 
self-estimation ; freedom from pride ; the oppo- 
site quality to pride ; modesty ; diffidence. 

Humilittf, that low, fiweet root 

From i^moh all heavenly \irtucs shoot. Moore. 

In the Greek lanouace there is a woid for humibtyx but 
fnr'iiht*. meant for fl'e Gieek (that is, with the rarest cx- 

oe.it'o’*.) «iiuir. lie who brought m the Chris- 

t vi c,\ ee ot /". #» / /»/ did im so doing, rescue also the word 
vl.icl I vp.i**--!*'! .r lor nobler uses, and to a higher dicnity, 
th m 'C I'lheiio li.'U uitalncd. Urtincn. 

2. An act of submission. 

With these ?iumrhtte8 they satisfied the young king. Davies. 

Syn.— See Modesty. 

HU' MINE, ?t. [L. the ground.] (Cham.) 

The peculiar brown sixbstance or acid obtained 
from decayed vegetable matter in soils, the bark 
of trees, &c. ; humic acid. Brands, 

HU'MITE, n. (^Min.) A mineral found in yellow- 
brown or colorless crystals on Monte Somma ; 
a variety of chondrooite ; — so named from Sir 
Abraham Hume. Brande, 

HtJ'M'MfJL, V. a. To separate, as the awns of bar- 
ley from the kernel. Farm, Ency. 

hUm'M^IL-L^R, n, 1. One who hummels. 

2. An instrument for separating the awns or 
hulls of barley from the seed. Farm. Ency. 

HtJM'M^lR, n. He who, or that which, hums. 

HtTM'MiNG, n. 1. The noise made by bees. " A 
humming through their waxen city.” Dryden. 

2. Any noise resembling that made by bees. 

The musical accents of Uie Indians, to us, are but inartic- 
ulate Immnings. Olanmlle. 

hUm'MING, p. a. Uttering a hum ; making a dull 
noise; buzzing. 

IiUm^MING-Ale, n. Sprightly ale. Dryden, 

II&M‘MING~BlRD, n. 

UJrnith.) A bird of the 
family Trochilidce, being 
the smallest of birds, 
very beautiful, and 
named from the noise 
it makes; — called also „ 

hUm'MJNG— TOP, n. A hollow spinning-top ; — 
so called from the noise it makes. Simmonds, 

HfJM'MQCK, n. 1. A little hill; a hillock; — 
written also hommock. — See Hommocr. 

Point Possession bore N. N. E. about three miles* distance, 
and some remarkable Aimmioeks on the north. HawkmeortA. 

2. A sheet of ice thrown up by the pressure 
of large frag|aents coming in oontact.SMwmon;^, 

5f. A term applied to fertile and timbered 
lands in Florida. 

The lands of Florida are almost ««’ getteris, very euidonsly 
distributed, and may be designated as high Aummocl, low 
hvnunock, swamp, savanna, and the different qualities of pine 
land. High hummock is usually timbered with live and other 
oaks, ma^olia, laurel, ftc., and is considered the best descrip- 
tion of land fbr general purposes. lyyw AumntooK timbered 
with live and water oak, is subject to overflow, but when 
drained is preferred for sugar. De Soto. 
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hUm'MOCK-Y, a. Full of hummocks. Scoresby, 

HtrM'MUM§, 71. pl» [Per.] Hot-houses ; sweat- 
ing-places or baths. Sir T. Herbert, 

11 HU'MOR (ju'inor or hfl'mor) [yfi'myr, S'. W.J. F, 
Ja. K. R. C. Jh\; yfim'iir, P. ; liu'im.ir, E. Wb, 
Kenrick'i yu'myr or liu'mvr, Sm.}, n. [L. Aw- 
7 nor ; It. umore ; Sp. humor ; Fr. humeur.} 

1. Moisture; — applied particularly to some 
of the fluids secreted by the tissues of the ani- 
mal body which were formerly supposed to de- 
termine the temper of the mind. 

The words good-humor^ bad-himor, humorous, and the 
lUjo. .'Uf'Ccth'*! O" !’ now oxHoded *"’t very old and 
-i i!uc \ o: r'i'd'i"'. !*,■.»• ding to which 

r'" f < .i>.> |■lntIIl‘! in the natural 

L'.’i . oi* i '(■ (. u- II' ^ : .. : / • c "s I ■ 1 .'' n of which the 
d.<>po<iri(>ii i.iice li b. (i> 1 oi 'i "ic iiiia ided. Trench. 

The four humors in man, according to the old physicians, 
were blood, choler, phlegm, and melancholy. Tiench, 

Believe not these suggestions, which proceed 
Fiom anguish of the mmd and humors black. 

That mingle with the fancy. MOion, 

2. Animal fluid in a vitiated state, tending to 
eruptive disease ; cutaneous eruption. 

He denied himself nothing that he had a mind to eat or 
drink, which gave him a body full of humors. Temple, 

3. General turn or temper of mind ; cast or 
frame of mind; disposition. 

Good humor may be defined a habit of being pleased. 

Hammier, 

4. Temporary inclination ; bias ; mood ; ca- 
price ; whim ; fancy ; freak ; trick ; vagary. 

r*,-,., jj, ;»,oir own humors', and 

in . • I*: " ' ' T'.u %}>' » i< \ ' iiMK ’ humoi s, Dacon, 

6. A talent kindly pl^a'^an^rv or Jocularity ; 
pleasantry; f-.ci'iiou-iio'-'- : i 'it'or'i.! wit. 

In conversation, hutnor is more than wit, easiness more 
than knowledge. Temple, 

For delicacy of feeling, liveliness of fancy, and exquisite 
hmnor, Addison has never been surpassed. Graham. 

The humor oi Addison is, in our opinion, of more delicious 
flavor than the hwnor of either Swift or Voltiure. Jfncaulng, 

Comedy is the province of humor. Wit is called in solely 
as an auxiliary; hmnor predominates. Campbell. 

.Aqueous humor, Soo AQUEOUS. — Crystalline hu- 
mor. See CRiTSTALLlN'E.— Kitreows humor. See 

Vitreous. 

Smart pronounces this word hilftnt^ir when it 
means moisture, as m a man’s body, and in 

its other senses. 

Syn. — See Wit. 

II aU'MOR (ya'mqr), V. a, [i. HUMORED ; pp. HU- 
MORING, HUMORED.] 

1. To soothe by compliance; to gratify; to 
indulge. 

If I were Brutus now, and he wore Cassius, 

He should not humor me. Shak, 

2. To fit or suit the nature of ; to comply with, 
as regards the peculiarities of any thing. 

To after age thou shalt be writ the man 

That with smooth aii couldst hutnor best our tongue. Mlltoru 

Syn. — See Gratify. 

II IIU'MOR-AL (ya'mor- 9 il or hu'mor-?!), a. [Fr. 
Immoral.} Relating to the humors. " Compre- 
houded under continual A M//iom/fevers.’7/an*ey. 

Humoral patkoloffy, the doctrine that attributes all 
diseases to the disonlored state of the humors or fluids. 

II IIU'MOR-^L-I$M,n. (Aierf.JIIumorism.GteZc^MJeZA 

II HU'MOR-AL-IST, n. One who adopts the hu- 
moral pathology ; humorist. Craig, 

II HU-MO-RlF'lC (ya-mo-rXfik), a. [L. Awmor and 
foudo, to make.] Producing humor. Coleridge, 

(I HU'MpR-lSM (yQ'mor-Izm or hfl'mpr-Tzm), n. 

1. The disposition of a humorist. Coleridge. 

2. {fled.) The theory or doctrine that all dis- 

eases arc caused by the depraved state of the 
humors. Dunglisoit, 

II HU'MQR-IST (yfl'mor-lstj, n. [Fr. humoriste,} 

1. One who gratines his own humor or fancy ; 
a whimsical person ; one who has odd conceits. 

Many of the rest wore as bad men as princes; hutnotisu, 
rather than of good humors. Drowne, 

A nice htmoriid, that will not dress a dish, nor lay a cloth, 
nor walk abroad on a Sunday, and yet make no consdcnce 
of eosenlng his neighbor on the work-day. Dp. HaU, 

2. One who is fond of Jesting ; a wag; a droll. 

Now, gentlemen, I go 
To turn on aetor and a hta^arist. 

Where, e’er I do resume my present person. 

We hope to make tlie circles of your eyes 

Flow with distilled laughter. M, Jkmson, 

3. {Med.) One who attributes all diseases to 
a depraved state of the humors. Dunglison,. 

B hU-MQR-Is'TJC (yil-mpy-ts'tik), <». Relating to, 
or like a humorist, [r.] Col&imge, 
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II HU'MQR-LfeSS, a. Without humor. Craig, 

II HU'MOR-OtS (ya'mor-us), a, 1. f Moist; wa- 
tery ; humid ; damp ; dank. 

The humorous fogs deprive us of his sight. Draifton. 

2. Capricious ; irregular ; "whimsical j fantas- 
tic ; fickle ; odd. 

I am known to be & humorous patrician, . . * hasty and 
tinder-like upon too trivial motion, Shak. 

Bough as a storm, and humorous as the wind. Drmle^n, 

3. Jocose; merry; jocular; facetious; witty. 

Thy humorous vein, thy pleasing folly. Prior, 

II HU'MOR-oOs-LY (ju'mor-us-le), ad, 1. Capri- 
ciously ; w’himsi’cally ; fantastically. 

"We resolve rashly, sillily, or humorously, upon no reasons 
that will hold. Calaiuy, 

2. Jocosely ; merrily ; facetiously ; wittily. 

II nU'MOR-OUS-NfiSS (ya'mor-us-nSs), w. 1. The 
qmlity of being humorous'; capricioUvsness ; 
whim^icai:i 2 ''s ; oddness; fickleness. Goodman, 

2. Joculaiity; jocoseness; sportfulness. 

II HU'MOR-SOMB (yii'mor-sSm), a* 1. Peevish; 
petulant; crusty; snappish. ^ Goodman, 

2. Odd ; capricious ; whimsical ; humorous. 

The divine way of working is not . . . humoi vjme, but uni- 
form, and consonant to the laws of exactest wisdom. GlanviUe, 

IIhQ'MOR-sOmE-LY (yu'mor-suin-l?), ad. Pee - 1 
vishly; petulantly; snappishly. Goodman, 

HtJMP, n. [L. umho, any convex elevation.] A 
protuberance formed by a crooked back. “ It 
[the dromedary] has one hump,** Eng. Cyc. 

Observing advancing towards tlie heap with a larcer caroo 
than ordinary upon hi8 back, I found, upon in'! lu'ar ap- 
proach, that it was only a natural hump. Spectator, 

UCMP'BACK, n, 1, A crooked back. Tatltr, 

2. One who has a crooked back. Smart. 

HtMP'-BACKBD (-bdkt), a. Hunch-backed. 

Richard III. was of small stature, hump-hacked, &c. Hume. 

HfjMPED (hump'^d or IiQmpt), a. Having a hump 
or protuberance on the back. Goldsmith, 

HtJM'STRtJM, », A musical instrument. Boswell, 

HU'My-LtNE, w. {Chem.) The narcotic principle 
of the hop. Smart, 

IW^ MU^Ltrs, n, [L. humuSi fresh earth,' — in 
allusion to the fact that the hop grows only in 
rich soils. Loudon,'\ {Bot,') A genus of plants ; 
the hop. Loudon, 

HUMMUS, n, [L., grotmd"] A brown, pulveru- 
lent,* fertilizing substance found in soils and re- 
sulting from the decay of organic matter. Mulder. 

HtJN, n. ; pi. [L. Hiinni,'] A barbarous 

people of Scythia, -tvho, after subduing Panno- 
nia, gave to it the present name of Huiigary. 

IltTNCH, n, 1. [Ger. hmeh,"] A blow ; a punch ; 
a push ; a shove ; a jostle. Serenius, 

2. [Get. Aoc/jer.] A hump ; a bunch. Johnson. 

3. A piece or slice, as of bread ; a hunk, Grose, 

HONCH, V, a, [l. HUNCHED ; pp, HUNCHING, 
HUNCHED.] 

1. To punch with the fist or elbow ; to push 
about ; to jostle ; to shove. 

Jack's fHends began to AtmcA and push one another. 

Artmthnot. 

2. To crook, as the back. “ The back is quite 

hunched.** Pennant, 

HtJNCH'oACK, n, A humpback- Smart, 

HtjNCH'-BACKED (httnsh'bafct), a. Having a 
crooked back; hump-backed, Lryden. 

Hto'DR^D [hiin'drfd, P. J. B, F, Ja, K, Sm,; 
httn'dr^d or IifinMyrd, IK.; hiin'durd, S.J, a, [M. 
Goth, hund, or hunda ; A, S, himd ; Hut, hon- 
derdi Gct. huyidert.l Noting the product of ten 
multiplied by ten ; as, ** A hundred years.’* 

HON'DR^D, n, 1. The product of ten multiplied 
by ten, or the number expressed by a unit fol- 
lowed by two ciphers (100). “ Hundreds of pro- 
portions.** Isocke, 

2. A division of a county ; a district. 

As ten fomllles of fVneheldera made up a town or tithing, 
80 ten tithings composed a su|)crior division called a huntfrea, 
as consisting often times ten tiurailics. Plackstone. 

CJUlUm hundreds. See tiHILTEBN. 

HtJN'PE?D- 06 URT, n. (Bng. Law.) A larger 
court-baron, being held for all the inhabitants 
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of a particular hundred instead of a manor ; — • 
a court of record. Whishaw. 

H&N^DRpD-Y.R, ^ [Low L. hundredariits.] 

HfiX'DReD-OR, i {Law,) One of a jury dwelling 
in the hundred ; a baililf of a hundred. Cowell, 

HCN 'dr jgD-FOLD, n, A hundred times as much, 

ntjN'DRpDTII, a. The ordinal of a hundred. 

hCN'DRPD-WEIGHT (-WAt), 71. The avoirdupois 
weight of 112 pounds, or of 100 pounds subdi- 
vided into four quarters, each containing 28 
pounds, or 25 pounds. 

The hundred weight, according to the stand- 
ards of both the English and the U. S. governments, 
con-^ists of 112 pounds avoirdupois, but by the laws of 
most of the states and common practice at the present 
time, the hundred weight consists of 100 pounds avoir- 
dupois. McCulloch, Greodectf. 

IlfrNG, i. & p, from hang. See Hang. 

HUN-GA'RT-AN, a. {GeogS) Relating to Hungary, 
or to its inhabitants, 

H&N'G.V-RY— wA'TgR, n. A distilled water first 
made 'for ‘the Queen of Hungary, and prepared 
from the tops of rosemary flowers with some 
spirits of wine. Simmonds. 

Hfj'NG'— BEEP, Dried beef; jerked-beef. Clarke. 

Il0’N'G|lR (liiing'ger, 82), 71. [A. S. hunger ; Dnt. 

<S, Frs, hanger ; Dan. •.§ Sw. 7iunaer\ Icel. 1m7igr^ 

1. An uneasy sensation in tne stomach aiis- 
ing from want of food; pain felt from fasting ; 
a craving appetite. 

Hunner is only a warning of the vessels being in such a 
state of vacuity as to leq^uirc a firesh supply. Arhuthnot, 

2. Any violent desire. 

For hunger of my gold I die. JDryden, 

HflN'G^JR (hung'ger), r. w. [i. HUNGERED; pp. 
HUNOEIUNG, jrrVfir’l'y'D ■' 

1. To feel the p.ii.i of Jiango”. 

As he returned to the city he hungered. Matt. xxi. 18. 

2. To desire something eagerly ; to long. 

The metaphors of hungering and thirsting after virtue 
and knowledge, and of eating and drinking them, . . . have 
been common in all writers, sacred and p'-oione, Jortin. 

h 0'N''G5;R (hang'ger), v, a. To famish; to starve. 
[Rare or local.] Todd, 

HlJN'GJpR-BlT, a. Hunger-bitten. Milton. 

HtjN'G^R-BtT-TEN (hSng'|fr-blt-tn), a. Pained 
with hunger. Job xviii. 12. 

hGN'G SIR-CURE, n. {Med.) Cure by fasting ; a 
mode of curing diseases by the greatest possible 
abstinence of rood ; limotnerapeia, Dwiglison, 

hDn'GERED, a. Hungry. — See HuNGRED.JUiV^ow. 

HON'jGSJR-bY (hilng'|§r-l 9 ), a. Hungry, [r.] Shak. 

hGn'jGSJR-LY, ad. Hungrily, [li,] Shak. 

Ht)N'E?R-ll^T, n. A disease in shora caused by 
poor living. JFarm, Ency. 

fHON'GJpR-SXARVE, v, a. To famish. Iluloet. 

HCn'G^IR-STARVED C-smrvd), a. Starved with 
hunger ; pinched by want of food. Shak, 

t HON'GRED (hiing'gfrd), a. Hungry. “ He was 
afterward an hungred,** Matt, iv, 2. 

H(JN'GR1-LY (hiing'gr§-le), ad. ^ith hunger. 

When on harsh acorns hungrily they fed. Dryden. 

IltlN'GRY (h«ng'gr§), a. L Feeling pain from 
want 6f food; pained with hunger; famishing. 
** Like a hungry lion.” Shak. 

2. Not fertile; not prolific ; unfruitful. ^‘The 

most hungry soil.” Smalridge. 

3. Indicating hunger, ora craving like hunger. 

Casdus has a lean and hungry look. ' Shak. 

HtS'NK, n. A large piece or slice ; a lump ; a hunch. 
** A great h%mk of bread and cheese.^* Bartlett. 
Colloquial and vulgar, U. S. ; provincial, Eng. 

HCtNK'^IR (hiing'ker), n. One of a political party. 

The democratic party in the State of New York were di- 
vided, a few years since. Into two foctlons, one termed AtmJb- 
ers, or old hunkers, the other bambumers, Bardstt. 

Ht5’NKS, n, sing. [Icel. hunskur, sordid.] A 
covetous, sordid wTetch; a miser; a curmud- 
geon. Shall match the veriest hunks J* Yowng, 

hONT, «7. a. [A. S. htmtiem.) [i. hunted ; pp, 
HUNTING, HUNTED.] 


1. To chase for sport ; as, “ To hunt deer.” 

2. To pursue ; to folloiv close- 

Evil shall Ak«^ the \ioleni: man. to overthrow him. Ps. cxl. H, 

3. To search for ; to seek or look for. ** T do 

hunt out a probability.” Spenser. 

4. To direct or manage in the chase. “He 
hunts a pack of dogs better than any,” Addison. 

HUNT, V. 71. 1. To follow the chase. 

Esau went to the field to hunt for venis>on. Gen. xxvii. 5. 

2. To search; to seek; — withybr. 

Those who have aiven themselves un to a party, and only 
hwitjbr what may favor and support the tenets of it. Locke. 

HCnT, 71. 1. t A huntsman. Chaucer. 

2. + A pack of hounds. ^ JDryden. 

3. A chase or pursuit ; a hunting. 

The hunt is up, the mom is bright and gray. Shsik. 

4. The portion of country hunted ivith 

hounds. Simmonds. 

t HtJNT'-C6t>NT-^:E, n. A dog that runs back 
or counter on the scent ; a ivorthless dog: — a 
blunderer. “You h^int-counter, hence.” Shak. 

HUNT'ER, n. [A. S. htt7ita.'] 

1. One that hunts or chases ; one who prac- 

tises hunting ; a huntsman. “ Nimrod the 
mighty htmter.** Gmi. x. 9. 

2. A dog that scents game. Shak. 

3. A hunting-horse. Johmon. 

HtJNT' PR-CRENV (-krit), 7i. A set of sportsmen ; 
a hunter-troop ; a hunter-train. SomerciUe. 

HfJNT'jpR— TRAIN, n. A band of sportsmen ; a 
hunter-crew ; a hilnter-troop. Somcrmlle. 

IITJNT'^:R— TRodP, «. A band of sportsmen ; a 
hunter-crew ; a hunter-train. Pope. 

IIOnT'ING, 71. [A. S. huntung.] The diversion 

of the chase ; the hunt. r 

Munttng and fishing, the most important employments of 
mankind in the rude state of society. Acft/m Smith. 

HtTNT'lNG— c5G, n. {Mech,) One more cog in 
the larger of two geared-wheels than would be 
required to establish an exact relative ratio be- 
tween the number of cogs in this wheel and that 
in the smaller. 

This is added in order that the same cog of one 
wheel may not alw^ays meet the same cog of the other, 
and thus produce inequality of wear. Janets . 

HfJNT'lNG-HdRN, n. A bugle; a horn used in 
hunting. “ and pole.” Pt'ior. 

H&NT'JNG— HC)RSE, n. A horse used in hunting; 
a hunter. Spectator. 

HONT'ING-MATCH, n. A match or contest in a 
chase of animals. JDryden. 

hO’NT'ING-SEAT, n, A temporary residence for 
hunting or for sportsmen. Gray*8 Letters. 

HtS'NT'R^SS, n. A woman that follows the chase. 

HtJNTS'MAN, n. ; pi. huntsmen. 1. A hunter. 

Like as a Aunf^man, after weary chose. Sponger. 

2. The servant whose office it is to manage 
the chase L* Estrange. 

HONTS'MAN-SHIp, n. The art of hunting, or 
skill in hunting. Bonne. 

t hCNTS'— Op, n. A tune formerly played to 
wake the hunters. Shak. 

Time plays the himtg-up to thy sleepy head. Drayion, 

HOnt'-TII®-SL1p'P5R, n. A well-known Eng- 
lish game. Holloway. 

HUR^DEN (-dn), n. A strong, coarse cloth ; called 
also : — hemp. [Local, Eng.] Halliwell. 

HUR'DLE, n, [A. S, hyrdel, or hyrdi ; Dut. horde ; 
Ger. hv7'de ; Old Ger. hirten, to protect.] 

1. A kind of wicker-work ; a texture of sticks 

woven together; a crate. Brydm. 

2. A frame of wood or of iron used for gates, 

fences, <&c. London Eney. 

3. A sort of sledge on which criminals were 
d^a^vn to execution. 

A aloilgo hurdle la allowed to preserve the ofiknder ftora 
the extreme torment of being dragged on the jerimnd of 
pavement. Maekatonc. 

4. (Fort.) A structure of pickets interwoten 
with twigs, serving to render batteries firm, to 
protect workmen m the trenches, &c. Campbell. 

HtJR'DLB, V. a. [i. HURDLP.D ; pp. hurdling, 
hurdled-] To hedge, cover, or close with hur- 
dles. “ In hurdled cotes.” Miltonm 
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HUSKED 


HURDS 


"Winds take the rufHan billows by the top, 
Thet with the htirly death itself awakes. 


Shak. 


HUR^LY— BU’R'Ly, n. [Fr. hurhi-berlu\ incon- 
siderately, bluiitW-l Tumnlt ; commotion ; bus- 
tle; turmoil, [Colloquial-] 

These terrible commotions and kurlu-burly foreshow the 
end of the world. ITtlal. 

Then what a huH^burlyl what a crowding! Jturk.e* 

HUR'LY-Bi^R^LY, «. Tumultuous j bustling. 
“ Hurlff-burly mnovation.” 

HU'RQN-fTE, n. (Min.) A yellowish-green min- 
eral found near Lake Huron. Dana. 

HilRR, V* n. To make a trilling or jarring sound, 
as the letter r. 

B Is the dog’s letter, and hurreth in the sound. B, Jomon. 

HOr-RAH' (hA-raO, interj. rGoth. hurra^ to agi- 
tate ; Sw, Awrra. j An exclamation noting joy, 
triumph, applause, or encouragement ; huzza. 

hO'R^RI-CA.NE, n. pt, ora0ano\ Sp. huracan\ 
Kr. owtagem^ A violent storm of wind, gener- 
ally accompanied by thunder and lightning, and 
distinguished from every other kind of tempest 
by the vehemence of the wind, and the sudden 
changes to which it is subjected ; a violent tem- 
pest; a tornado. 

Hfirricmie deck, the upper deck of a steam-boat. 

Syn.— See Wtm. 

t ttO'R-Rf-CA'NO, «. A hurricane. 

^ow, winds, and crock your cheeks; 

Your cataracts aad Awmoowoes spout. Slude. 

H&R'RFED, p. a. Hastened ; urged on ; done in 
a hurry, Hurried meeting." Milton. 

LC_R'BIED-LY, ad. In a huipried manner ; pre- 
cipitately; Mstily. Weet. Mev. 

H&R'R|£D-Ni£ss, n. The state of being hurried; 
precipitancy; haste. Scott. 


n. pL The refuse of flax; tow; hards. 
— See H.kUDs. Ainsworth. 

HUR'DY— gCr'DY, musical instrument the . 

tones of which are produced by the friction of ■ 
a wheel, and regulated by the action of the An- 
gers. Moore, 

HU'REAU-LITE (hfi'ro-Jlt), n. (Min.) A phos- 
phate of iron and manganese found near Li- 
moges, in the commune of Bureaux. Dana. 

Hy-RrNA, n. {Ohem.) An alkaloid obtained from 
the sahd-box tree (Hura crepitans) of South 
America. Ogihie. 

HUR-KA^RV, or HUR-K 4 -R 66 ', n. A Hindoo 
errand-boy or messenger. Matcom. ] 

HURL, u. a. [£. HURLED ; pp. HURLING, HURLED.] 

1. [Su. Goth, hurra, to turn round rapidly, 
Todd. — See Whirl.] To throw with violence ; 
to drive impetuously ; to cast ; to fling. 

They use both the right hand and the left fn hurting 
stones. 1 Chron. xii. 2. 

2. [Fr. Attrfer.] f To utter with vehemence 

Highly they raged against the Highest, 

Btxrhng dedauce toward the vault of heaven. Milton. 

HftRL, V. n. 1. To more rapidly ; to whirl. 

The very streams look languid from afar, 

Or tli-ouffli the iinsheltcrea glade impatient seem 

To hut I liito the cov ei i of the grove. Thomson. 

2. To play a kind of game w'ith a hall. Carew. 

HlfRL, n. 1. The act of casting; a throw; a cast. 

Mountain on mountain thrown. 

■With threatening hurl. Congreve. 

2. Tumult; riot, commotion. 

After this hurl the king was fain to flee. Mir. for Mag. 

RORL'bAT, n. An old kind of weapon ; a weapon 

‘ whirled rapidly round ; whirlbat. Ainsworth, 

HURL' BONE, n. A bone near the middle of the 
buttock of a horse. Crabb. 

flilRL'^R, n, 1, One who throws or hurls. 

2. One who plays at hurling. Careio. 

3. One employed in carrying stone, peats, 
&c., on a wheelbarrow. [Scotland.] Simmonds. 

HURL^JNG, n. 1. The act of throwing. 

2. A kind of game played with a ball. Eo. JRev. 

HURL'JNG— GRE£n, n. A green or place for hurl- 
ing. Averall. 

tHtfRL^WlND, «. A whirlwind, Sandga. 

tHOR'LY, ». [Fr. Awr/er, to howl.] A tumult; 
a hurly-burly. 


hCR^RJ- 5R, n. 1. One who hurries ; a disturber. 

Mars, that horrid hurner of men. Chapmaju 

2. One who draws a wagon in a coal mine. 

hCtr'RYj G- [Goth, horra, hurra, or hijra, to 
agitate, to drive ; A. S. hergia?i ; Ger, heren, to 
haras-s. — See Harry, Harass.] [t. hurried ; 

pp. HURRYING, HURRIED.] 

1. To put into precipitation or confusion ; to 
precipitate ; to drive confusedly ; to hasten. 

Stay those sudden gusts of passion 

That h «i ry you aw ay. Rotue. 

2. (Mining^ To draw a corve or wagon in 

coal mines. [Local, Eng.] Clarke, 

hCr'RY, ‘t’* w. To move or act with precipitation. 

Did you but know what joys your way attend. 

You would not hurry to your journey'^s end. JOryden. 

HfjR'RYj A driving forward; confused haste ; 
precipitation; tumult; commotion. 

No two things differ more than Im ry and despatch, ffurry 
Is the mark of a weak mind, despatch of a strong one. Coltou, 
Syn.— See Haste. 

HtJTR'RY— SKU r'RY, n. Fluttering haste; great 
confusion. [Colloquial.] Torbg. 

HUR'EY-SKfjTR'RY, ad. In a bustle; with tu- 
mult; hurriedly and confusedly. Gray, 

HURST, n. [A- S. hgrstan, to adorn. Tooke. — 
Low L. hursta. Du Cange. — Ger. horst, a heap, 
a clusterj A knoll covered with trees; a 
grove. [Obsolete or local.] 

From each rising Jnirsi, 

Where many a goodly oak had carefully been nuraeduDrayton. 

HURT, V. a. [A. S. hyrt, wounded ; It. urtare, 
to hit; Fr. hetirter, to strike.] [t. hurt; pp. 

HURTING, HURT.] 

1. To harm ; to injure ; to damage ; to impair. 
It was commanded to them that they shruhl ’'ot hurt the 

grass of the earth. Jtev, ix. 4. li'xckhjic's It aiu‘. 

2. To pain by some bodily harm ; to give 

pain to ; to wound. “ I strike it and it hurts 
my hand.” Shak. 

3. To grieve; to chafe; to fret; to annoy, 

“ To hurt one’s feelings,” Roget. 

HifRT, n. 1. Harm ; injury; damage ; detriment, 
** I have slain a man to my hurt. Gen. iv. 23. 

2. A wound ; a bruise. ** He received seven 
hurts in the body." Shak. 

Syn.— See Injury. 

Hij-R'TEL (hUr'tl), fz. Ahorse, [Scotland.] mdght. 

HifRT' ^R, n. 1. One who hurts or harms. 

2. A flatted iron fixed against the body of an 

axletree. Crabb. 

3. (>br^.) A piece of square timber laid at 
the end of the gun platfoun nearest to the par- 
apet, to prevent the wheels from ixyuring the 
interior slope ; hurtoir. Gios. of Mil. Terms, 

HURT'F^L, a. Causing injury; mischievous; 
pernicious; injurious; noxious; baneful; det- 
rimental; deleterious; prejudicial; harmful; 
disadvantageous. 

, Aniong all kinds of contention, none is more hvcrtful than 
M contention m matters of Teligion. Motmlies. 

Syn. — See Noxious. 

HURT'fOl-LY* txd. Mischievously ; perniciously. 

HORT'pO-L-Nfiss, n. Quality of being hurtful ; 
mischievousness; pemicioiisness. Shencood. 

HiJ"R'TLE (hiiritl), z>. n. [Dim. of hurt. Skinner. 
— See Hurt,] [z. hurtled ; hurtling, 

HURTLED.] 

1. To clash; to skirmish; to run against 
any thing ; to jostle. 

They drew out their swords, and hvrfterf together with 
violence. 7/w^ of I^nce Arthur. 

Iron sleet of arrowy shower 
Jiiertles in the darkened air. Gray, 

2. To turn about quickly ; to wheel round. 

Or hurtle round in warlike gyre. Spenser. 

HtfR^TLE, u. a. 1. To push with violence. 

And he him kurtleth, with his horse adown. Chaucer. 
2 . To whirl round ; to brandish, Spenser. 
HtJR'TLE (hUr'tl), «. Ahorse. [Scotland.] Wright. 

HtjR'TLB-B.6R-RY n. [A. S. Aeofo^- 

bilberry.] (Bot.) A shrub and its fruit; 
huckleberry ; whortleberry, — See Huckleber- 
RT, and whortleberry. PiUdngton. 

HfJBT'LESS, a, 1. Innocent ; harmless ; innox- 
ious ; doingnoharm. “ blows.” Dryd^. 

2. Receiving no hurt or injury. joAiwow. * 


HURT'L?SS-LY, Without hurt or uarm. 

HURT'L5:ss-n£ss, n. Freedom from any pemV 
cious quality ; innoxiousness. 

HltR^TOlR (-twbr), M. (Fort.) A hurter. 

HXy§'BAND (hfly/band), n. [Su. Goth, botide, the 
head of a family ; A. S. hus-hond.i ; a house, 
and honda, a master of a family, a husband; 
Dan. husbonde. — ” Husband is pi operly housed 
band, the band and bond of the house, who 
shall bind and hold it together. Thus old Tus 
ser in his Points of Husbandry, 

‘The name of hus^tnnd. what is it to say? 

Of wife and of /household the band and the stay,’” 

T’micA. “ I have noon [no] housebonde.’^ John 
iv. 17, Wicklijfe* s Trans. “ I have no househand** 
do. Geneva.'] 

1. A married man ; — correlative to ^cife. 

A virtuous woman is a crown to her husband. Prov. xii, 4. 

2. A tiller of the ground ; a husbandman ; an 
agriculturist ; a farmer. 

The painful husband ploughing up his ground. RdhewilL 

3. One who practises frugality ; an economist. 

I was considering the shortness of life, and what ill hus- 
bands we are of so tender a fortune. Collier. 

4. The male of a brute pair, [r.] Drydm. 

H0§'BAND, V. a. \i. HUSBANDED ,* pp. HUSBAND- 
ING, HUSBANDED.] 

1. To supjily with a husband. Shak. 

2. To cultivate or till properly. 

A former cannot husband his ground, if lie aits at a great 

Bacon. 

3. To manage or spend frugally; to economize. 

Amidst these humble bowers to lay me down, 

Tc husband out lite’s taper at its close. Goldsmith, 

t Htj^'B^ND-A-BLE, a. That may be husbanded ; 
manageable with frugality, Shertcood. 

HU§'BAND-A<5rE, n. The agent or managing own- 
er’s allowance or commission for attending to 
a ship’s business. Simmoi^ds. 

hO^'B^ND— lAnd, n. An old Scotch term for a 
division of land of twenty-six acres. Simmonds. 

hO§'BAND-l:ess, a. Without a husband. Shak. 

Ht?§!'BAND-LY, G. Frugal; thrifty, [r.] Tusser. 

IIGS'BAND-MAN, n. ; pi. HUSBANDMEN. 1. f A 
master of a family. Chaucer. 

2. One who practises husbandry ; one who 
works in tillage; a cultivator; an agriculturist ; 
a farmer. Wtcklife. 

Syn. See Farmer. 

H0§'BANP-RY 1- Culture of land; cultiva- 
tion; tillage; agriculture; farming. 

Asked if in husbandrit he aught did know, 

To plough, to plant, to reap, to sow. Spenser. 

2. Domestic economy; thrift; frugality. 

3. Oversight or care of domestic alfairs. 

Lorenro, I commit into your hands 

Tlie hudtandt y and manage of my house. /SV jft. 

HUSB, n. See Huso. Dailey. 

hCsh, V. a. [Old Fr. houische ; Ger, 

[?. hushed; pp. HUSHING, HUSHED.J To Still; 
to silence ; to quiet ; to calm. Shak, 

My tongue shall hmh again this storm of wan Shak, 

To hush up, to suppress m silence. “ Tain matter 
18 hushed up, ” Pop <•, 

HtJSIl, V. n* To be still ; to be silent. 

But at these strangers’ presence every one dW A«*R. Spenser. 

H0SH, interj. [Imperative of the verb hush.] — 
Silence! be still! no noise; whist! 

HDSH, a. Still ; silent ; quiet. 

The bold winds speechless and the orb below 
As htuh os death. Shak. 


a. Tending to quiet or lull. Eo. Rev. 

hGsh'-M6n-^Y (-mlin- 9 ), n. Money given as a 
bribe for silence, or to hinder information. Swift, 

HOsk, II. [But. Aw&en, huskb,] The integument or 
covering of certain fruits or seeds ; rind ; bark. 

_ ^ Fruits of all kinds, in coot 

IRoagh, or smooth xfnd, or bearded husks. MQtan. 

H^SK, V. a. [i, kitbked; pp. busking, busked.] 
To take out of the hiisk; to strip off t'lehiisk or 
outward integument from. Holland 

HtJ'SK'BiD, a. Covered with a husk. Sherwood. 

HtSrSK'jgD, p. a. Stripped or divested of husks. 
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n. The state of being husky; 
roughness ; — hoarseness. Todd, 

Ht/SK'ING, ». 1. The act of stripping off husks 
of fruits and seeds. 

2. An assemblage of neighbors for the pur- 
pose of husking Indian corn. [Local, U. S.] 

For now the cow-house filled, the harvest home, i 

The invited neighbors to the husking come. Joel BarUntf, 

hCsk'ING^BEE, n. See Husxing, No. 2. 

hCsk'Y, a, 1. Abounding in husks or pertain- 
ing to husks- “A hmky harvest.” Uryden, 
“ Such husky and curious arts.” Spenser, 

2. Bough in tone ; having a cough; hoarse. 

n, {Jch,) A large fish, of the genus 
Acipenser, or sturgeon ; the largest species of 
sturgeon, chiefly found in the Black and Cas- 
pian Seas, attaining sometimes a length of 
twenty-five feet, and furnishing from its eggs 
the caviar, and from its air-bladder the isin- 
glasS; of commerce ; Acipenser huso \ — called 
B.Uo'isinf/kiss':f$h and isinglass^sturgeon. 

Van her Hoeven, 

H1&§-§AR' (huz-zUr'), n, [Dut. hoezaaren^ hussars ; 
Dan., Sw., ^ Ger. husar, — ** Of Hungarian 
origin, husz, twenty, and ar^ pay, — every twen- 
ty houses furnishing one man.” Brande,'\ Ori- 
ginally, a Hungarian or Polish horse-soldier, 
light-armed; an equestrian soldier; a sort of 
light cavalry. Glos, of Mil, Terms, 

H&SS'iTE, n, {Bed* Risf,) A follower of John 
Huss, of Prague, a Bohemian reformer and di- 
vine, who was burnt alive in 1415. Milner, 

n, A case containing a set of sewing 
materials, thread, needles, buttons, &c. ; — 
called also homeioife and huswife, Simmonds, 

Qiuz^z^), n, [Corrupted from housewife^ 
taken xn an ill sense.^ A sorry or worthless 
woman ; — often used jocosely. Southern, 

HCst'ING^, n. pi, [A. S. kustinge, a place of 
council ; hus, a house, and thingf a thing, cause, 
or council.] 

1. The principal court of the city of London, 

held before the lord mayor, recorder, and sher- 
iffs. Whishmo, 

2. The place of meeting to choose a member 

of Parliament ; the platform or elevated place 
from which candidates at a parliamenta^ elec- 
tion address their constituents. Brands, 

1 stood on the Jivstings , , . less like a candidate than an 
unconcerned spectator of a public meeting. Burke, 

Hfj’S'TLE (hfis'sl), V, a, [Dut. htctselen.l p. hus- 
tled ; pp, HUSTLING, HUSTLED.] To shake 
together in confusion. Johnson, 

11 (haz^zif or haz'wTf) [lifiz'zif, S. W. P. 

/. jS* F, Ja.\ hSz'wIf, jSm.], n, 

1, An economist; a thrifty woman. Tttsser, 

2. A bad manager ; a sorry woman ; a hussy. 

—See Housewife. Shak. 

It is common to use houseuife in a good sense, 
and huswife in a bad sense. Loridon. Ency, 

II Htl§'WIFE (haz'2i0> To manage with econ-‘ 
omy ; to economize. Dryden, 

II HtJ^'WJFE-LY, a. Thrifty ; frugal. Tusser, 

II nCr§'WIPE-LY (haz'zjf-l?), ad. Thriftily ; like 
a huswife. * Barret, 

g hO§'WIFE-RY (haz^zif-r?), n. Domestic man- 
agement or * economy, good or bad.— See 
Housewifery. 

Good hustcifet'tf trieth 
To nse with the cock ; 

111 huswtfer]/ licth „ 

Till nine of the clock. Tusser, 

HttT, n. [Dut. Ger. h&tte; Dan.^tte; Sw. 
hydda, — Fr. AwWe.] 

1. A poor cottage ; a mean dwelling. 

How many shrink into the sordid A 

Of cheerless poverty. Inomson, 

2, A temporary lodging for soldiers. Johnson. 

hDT, n. a, [Fr. huUerJl To lodge in huts or 
temporary lodgings, as troops. Todd, 

Ht^TCH, n. [A. S. hwescca, — Sp. hucha^ Fr. 
hmhe, — Chtmeer writes it wioha.'l 

X. A chest ; a coffer. B, Jomon* 

2. A hollow trap for taking vormin, and also 
a kind of case for keeping rabbits. Johnson, 

3. ( Coal Mining,') A box in which coal is 

drawn up out of a pit. Buchanan, 


HiJTCH, «. a, p. HU'TCHBB; pp, hutching, 
HUTCHED.] To lay up as in a cnest ; to hoard. 
[R.] Milton, 

Ht/TCH-IN-SO'NI-AN, ft. A follower of John 
Hutchinson^ of Tforkshire, in England, a natu- 
ralist and philosopher. Heathcote, 

\ HPT-TO'Nl-AN, a. Relating to the theory of Dr, 
James Hutton, which refers the structure of the 
solid parts of the earth to the action of fire, — 
hence called also the Plutonian theory, Ency, 

t HUX, V, a. To catch with a line and bladder, as ■ 
pike. Ash, 

HUX'T^IR, V. n. To higgle ; to huckster. Grant, 

t hCzZ, V. n. To buzz ; to murmur. Barret, 

(I HC'Z-ZA' (Iiuz-zd') [hdz-za', IV, J, Ja . ; hfiz-za', 
S. F. E, K , ; hdz-za', P, Sm, R, 1F5.], inte}g\ 
[Perhaps from the Hungarian ; or from 

hosanna, — Sw. hurra,"] An exclamation of joy 
or of triumph ; hurrah. 

4^ Hurrah IS more commonly used. 

|j HDZ-ZA', n, A shout; a cry of acclamation. 

One self-approving hoar whole years outweighs 
Of stupid starers, and of loud h usssaa. Pope, 

II HtjZ-ZA', V. n. [i. huzzaed; pp, huzzaing, 
HUZZAED.] To cry huzza ; to shout. “ With 
that I huzzaed," Toiler, 

II hOz-ZA', V, a. To receive or attend with accla- 
mation or shouts. Addison, 

HY'A-CInth, n, [Gr. i^utvOos; L. kyacinthics; 
lt,‘ giacinto ; Sp.jacinto; Ft. hyaomthe.] 

1, (BoL) A plant and beautiful flower, of sev- 
eral varieties ; Hyacmthtis, Loudon, 

Hyacinth of Peru, an evergreen of two varieties, 
one with a deep blue, the other with a white flower; 
Scilla Perucuina, Loudon, 

2. (Min,) A name applied to the bright-col- 

ored varieties of zircon, and to the variety from 
Ceylon, which is colorless, or of a smoky 
tinge. Dana, 

HY-^-CIn'THI-AN, a, Hyacinthine. Richardson, 

Hlf-A-CtN'TUlNB, a. Made of, or resembling, 
hyacinths. ** Hyacinthine locks.** Milton, 

n, (Min,) A brown or green- 
ish mineral, in eight-sided prisms, transparent 
and doubly refractive. Brande. 

(hi'a-dez), n.pl, [L., from Gr. 

Sw, to rain.] {Astron,) A well-known cluster 
of stars in the face of the constellation Taurus ; 
so called because they were supposed, when 
they rose with the sun, to threaten rain. Brande. 

IIY' AD§, n, pi, Hyades. — See Htadbs. Dryden, 

HY-A-LfiS^CJpNCE, n. The process of becoming 
as transparent is glass. Agassiz, 

H^-'A-LInE, a, [Gr. hdXivosl HaXosy crystal or 
glass ; Fr. hyalm.] Glassy ; crystalline ; trans- 
parent, or partially so- MiUon, Agassiz, 

HY'A-LlNE, n. The sea. Shelley. 

On tho clear hyabne, the glassy sea. MiJton. 

HY'A-LTTE, n. (Min,) A yellow or gray variety 
of uncleavable quartz or opal. Brande, 

HY->\-LOG'RA-rHy, «. iGr. glass, and 

yp<S0(o, to write.] 'The art of engraving on glass. 

H'€''A-LdlD, a, [Gr. 9aXos, glass, and etJJoy, form.] 
{Anaf.) Vitriform ; resembling ^\a.8s,DungUson, 

Hy-A-L9-SlD'5:R-fTE, n. [Gr. Mos, glass, and 
ctSrjpos, iron,] {Min,) A variety of chrysolite con- 
taining an excess of silicate of magnesia. Dana, 

H'S'-Al'Q-TYPE, n, [Gr. BaXof, glass, and rbtros, 
an impression.] A photographic picture taken 
on glass. Fairholt. 

HY-B®R-NA'TI9N, n. See Hibernation. 

H’§‘'BLA-BEE, w. A species of honey-bee. Shak, 

HYB-L/E'iVN, a, {Geog,) Belonging to Mount 
Hybla, in Greece. Ash, \ 

HtB'9-DdNT, n, [Gr. Wf, a hump, and i 
Udvrof, a tooth.] {Pal,) One of an extinct su})- 
family of sharks^ Agassiz, 

Hi?B'9-D0s, n. {PaL) A genus of fossil, shark-like 
fishes, with compressed, conical teeth. Agtzssiz, 

II or [hi'brid, K, Sm, R, Ash, 


Maunder, Wr, ; htb^rid, Ja, TVh,], n, [Gr. 
rime ; L. hybrida, a mongrel ; Fr. hybnde.] 
{Bot, & ZouL) A mongrel plant or animal ; the 
produce of a female plant or animal which has 
been impregnated by a male of a different va- 
riety, species, or genus ; a mule. Bncy, 

II HY^BRID, a. Being the offspring of two spe- 
cies ; mongrel ; of different species : — applied 
to plants and animals, and, metaphorically, to 
other things. 

The hi^jrtd additions to the English language are most 
numerous in works on science. Latham, 

II HY'BRID-ISM, or HYB'RID-ISM, n. The quality 
of being hybrid. 

To tack on to a Gothic root a classical termination (and 
Vice vej'sa") is to be guilty ot hybridism. . , . Ih/bi itlisni is the 
commonest fault that accompanies the introduction of new 
words. Latham, 

f| Hi?’B'RI-DlsT, n. One who hybridizes. Qu, Rev, 

HY-BRId'1-TY, n. The quality of being hybrid ; 
hybridism. * Pritchard. 

|j H'S'B^RI-BIZE, V, a. To form or procreate by, or 
to change to, hybrids. Knight, 

II HtB'Rr-DOCs [hib'rc-dfis, S. W, P, Ja, R , ; ht'- 
brf-diis, K, Sm, Ash], a. Mongrel ; hybrid. Ray* 

HY'DA^E, n. {Law.) See Hidagb. Burrill, 

IIY'n \-TrD, or H^D'A-TlD [lil'da-tTd, Sm, C, Wr, 
Wb . ; lie-ddt'id, P. Cyc, Brande], w.; pi. hv^da- 
TfD§, [Gr. vbarii, a watery vesicle under the 
upper eyelid; S5top, water; L. hydaiis, a water- 
colored gem.] A cyst-like production some- 
times found in the bodies of men and animals. 

HY^DA-TIS, n. ; pi. MY-DlTf [See Hy- 
datid.] {Med*) A vesicle containing a trans-r 
parent, aqueous fluid ; hydatid. DangUson.'* 

HY'DA-Tf^M, n. {Med,) The sound occasioned, 
by tKe fluctuation of an effused fluid in a cavity! 
of the body. Craig, 

HY^DA-t5Id, n, [Gr. water, and sTSog, form.] 
{Med,) The membrane of the aqueous Ixumor : 
— sometimes applied to the aqueous humor it- 
self. Dunglison. 

HY'DRA, w.; pl.L.ir?'DJi.^; £ng. E^^DRA?* [Gr. 

; L. hyd}-a.] 

1. (Myth,) A fabulous many-headed mon- 

ster, which was said to infest the Lake Lerna, 
in Peloponnesus. According to the fable, on one 
of its heads being cut off, it was immediately 
succeeded by another, unless the wound was 
cauterized. It was one of the labors of Her- 
cules to destroy this monster. Brande, 

2. {Astron.) An ancient constellation in the 
southern hemisphere ; the 'VYater-snake-Bretnde. 

3. {ZoaL) A genus of hydro-medusae, the 

only one known to inhabit fresh water, charac- 
terized by having a cylindrical body, at one end 
a single row of tentacles, from six to eight in 
number, around the mouth, and a simile di- 
gestive cavity, occupying the whole length and 
breadth of the body. Agassiz, 

4. Any manifold evil. 

Any multiplicity of evils is termed a Ictdra, Johnson, 

And yet the hydra of my cares renewa 

Still new-born sorrows of her fresh disdain. JDantisl. 

HY-DRA9'ID, n. An acid containing hydrogen, 
as one of its essential elements. Brande, 

Hir'DRA-GfiGUE (hl'dra-gdg), n. [Gr. Upayoyds ; 
f'lSwp, water, and Jyu», to drive ; L. hydragogus ; 
Fr. hydragogue,] {Med.) A medicine believed 
to be capable of expelling serum effused into 
any part of the body generally applied to a 
cathartic or a diuretic. DungUson, 

HY'-BRAl'KAH-S^NE, n, {Chem,) An ethereal 
volatile substance formed by the union of oxy- 
gen with alkarsine. Ogilvte. 

H'5’'DRA-MiDE, n, {Chem.) Another name for 
the hydruret of amide, or ammonia, Wright, 

HY’- DRjfJsr ' GJE-A n. [Gr, water, and iyyttov, 

a capsule.] * {Bot,) A genus of hardy shrubs, 
of which one species is commonly cultivated for 
the sake of its beautiful flowers. JP. Cyc, 


H^'DRANT, n. [Gr. (tB^ahta, to water ; Utap, wa- 
ter.] ' A discharge-pipe from the main of an 
aqueduct ; a water-plug or street-fountain. 

HY-DRXR'G9-CHL9'RIDE, n, (Chem.) Acorn- 
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HYDRARGILLITE 

pound of the bicbloride of mercury ivith another 
chloride. Brande* 

HY-DRAR'^^IL-LITE, ». [Gr. Uup, water, and 
aoyuXos, clay.] {Min,) A native phosphate of 
alumina ; — so named from the erroneous idea 
that it consisted of alumina and water. Brande, 

HY-DRAR^^Y-R^lTE, a. Of, or belonging to, 
mercury. 

BY^DRAr ' Q T^R n, [Gr. iSodoyvpos 5 wa- 

ter, and apyvpost silver ; L. hydrargyrum,} Quick- 
silver or mercury. Mowbothain, 

ifY'DRATE, n. [Gr. fuSajp, w'ater; Fr. hydrate,\ 
{Chem,) A compound in definite proportions of 
a metallic oxide with water. Brande, 

HY-DRAU'LIC, [Gr. (iSpavXtteds; h,hg- 

HY-DRAU'Ll-CAL, ) draiilicus ; Fr. hgdraulique.} 
Relating to water-pipes, or to the conveyance 
of water through pipes. 

BydrauXit architecture^ the art of consiructhip docks, 
quays, &c., the foundations of W'hicli are laid ^tnder 
water . — HijdraitUc hmoy a species of lime used in 
forming a mortar or cement which hardens under 
water. — Hydraulic press, a * * 

press in. winch the force is 
applied by means of a pump 
acting upon a column of 
water in a tube ; Bramah’s 
press. Et consists of a short 
and very strong pump-bar- 
rel, A B, wi h a solid pis- 
ton, O, of proportionate strength, which is pushed 
against the thing to be compressed by wat- r driven 
into the barrel beneath it at F from the small forcing 
pump E. CTre, — Bifdrauftc ram, a machine for raising 
water by me ms of its own momentum j water-ram, 
a — See I^ater-Ram. 

IY-DRAu'JLT-CON, n, [Gr. i5«5onoAtff ; J5«S<oo, water, 
and avAm, to play on the flute ; L. hydrat/lus,] 

' (J/t€S.) A musical instrument acted upon by 
p water ; a vrater-organ. Burney, 

HY-DRAej'LICS, n, [Gr. Utao, water, and dX6s, 
a pipe.] Thit branch of natural philosophy 
which treats of the motion of liquids, the laws 
by which they are regulated, and the e fleets 
which they produce. Brande, 

Ht-DRgN-TfiR'g-CBLB, n. [Gr. Um, water, and 
Jtvrtpov, an intestine.] {Med,) Intestinal her- 
nia, the sac of which encloses fluid. Dunglisotu 

HY'DUI-Ad, n, [Gr. 'rcV«<i5; water.] A 

water nymph, Clarke, 

Ht'DRl-Q-DATE, n, {^Chem,) A salt formed by 
the union of hydriodic acid with a base. Brande, 

HY*DRI-Od'IC, a, {Chem.) Noting an acid com- 
posed of hydrogen and iodine. Brande. 

H$’D'Rl-6Ty n, {Geog,) A native of the Greek 
Island of Hydra. Earmhaw. 

H'S'-DEQ-BO'RA-CiTE, n, {Min.) A mineral oc- 
curring in small needle crystals, which appear 
to be flat, six-sided prisms. It is translucent, 
and of a white color, with spots of red from sili- 
cated peroxide of iron. Eng. Cyc, 

HY-DR9-BR0'MATE, n, {Chem,) A salt com- 
posed of hydrobromic acid and a base- Craig, 

HY-DR 9 -BR 6 m^IC, a, {Chem.) Noting an acid 
composed of one equivalent of hydrogen and 
one of bromine. P, Cyc, 

Hf’-DRQ-CAR'BQN, n, (Chem.) A compound of 
hydrogen and carbon ; hydrocarburet. Brande, 

H!¥-t)RQ-CAR^BQ-NATB, n, {Chem,) Carburet- 
ted hydrogen gas. * Wright, 

Ht-DRQ-CAR'BQ-NATE, n. [Gr. Uiap, water, 
and Eng. carbonate,} {Chem.) A carbonate 
combined with water ; as, The hydrocarhonate 
of magnesia.*’ Craig, 

hT-BR 9 -OAR-b 6 N'jc, a, {Chem,) Noting an in- 
flammable gas. Wright, 

H’^-m^Q-oAR'By-R^T, n, {Chem,) A compound 
of hydrogen carbon. Brande, 

Mf-DRQ- CJm n. [Gr. ISStap, water, and rop- 
6m f the heart.] {Med,) A dropsy of the peri- 
cardium. Scott. 

Ht’DRO-OfiLB [hl'drp-s«l, S. J, E, F. K, Sm. ; 
hl'dro-ssl or hI-dro-»«'lc, W, Ja,; hl-drp-sS'l^, 
P. Wr.}, n. [Gr. wpoK^Xri ; water, and 
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a tumor ; L, hydrocele ; Fr. hydroo6le^ {Med.) 
A collection of watery or serous fluid in the 
scrotum or in some of the coverings of the tes- 
ticle or spermatic cord. Dunglison. 

HY-DRO-CEPH*A-Lt?S, w. [Gr. Utap, water, and 
Kftpti?.i, head.]* {Med.) A collection of water 
within the head; dropsy of the brain. Dunglison. 

HY-DR9-JGHL6'RATE, 71. [Fr.] (CAewi.) A salt 
formed by the union of hydrochloric acid with a 
base ; a muriate. Graham, 

HY-DR9-£!IILO'R!C, a, [Fr. hydrochlorique,} 
{Chem.) Noting an acid composed of one equiv- 
alent of chlorine and one of hydrogen ; — com- 
monly called muriatic acid, Ure, 

HY-DR9-£!HhO'RlDE, n. {Chem.) A compound 
of hydrogen, chlorine, and carbon. Buchanan. 

HY-DRO-CY'A-NATE, n. {Chem.) A compound 
of hydrocyanic acid with a base. Wnght, 

IIY-DRO-CY-AN^JC, a, [Eng. hydrogen and Gr. 
fcOavos, a dark blue substance.] {Che/n.) Noting 
an acid which is the same as prussic acid ; — 
first obtained from Prussian blue. Brande, 

Hy-DRO-I>Y-NAM'lCS,«.jpf. [Gr. water, and 
bvvapiSi power.] The science which applies the 
piinciples of dynamics to determine the condi- 
tions of motion or of rest in fluid bodies. It com- 
prises hydrostatics and hydraulics. Brmide. 

Eiy-DRO-FER-RO-CY-AN'fC, a. {Chem.) Noting 
an acid obtained by dceoni^iosing fcrrocyaniclc 
of barinin with sulphuric acid. Graham. 

HY-DRO-PLU'ATE, n. A salt formed of hydroflu- 
oric acid and a base. Craig. 

HY-DRO-FLIT-5r'|C, a. \liydrogen and^*<on‘«e.] 
{Chem.) Noting a highly corrosive and very vol- 
atile acid obtained from floor spar by the action 
of sulphuric acid. Bratide, 

Ilt-DRO-FLU-O-SlL'l-CATE, w. {Chem.) A salt 
formed by hydrofluosilicic acid and a base. Craig, 

HY-DR9-PLU-9-ST-Llc'iC, a, [hydrogen, fluo- 
7'iiie, and silica.} {Chem.) Noting a compound 
acid consisting of one atom of hydrofluoric, and 
two of fluosilicic acid. Cratg. 

HY'I>RO-9fiN (lH'drp-jSn), n. [Gr. water, 

and yivvAw, to generate ; Fr. hyarogime.} {Chem.) 
A gas which, combined with oxygen, in the pro- 
IDortion of one part by weight of hydrogen to 
eight parts of oxygen, produces water. It is 
colorless, tasteless, inodorous, inflammable, and 
it will not support animal life. Its specific 
gravity, as compared with common air, is as 69 
to 1000 , and it is exactly sixteen times lighter 
than oxygen. It was formerly called injiam- 
Qnahle air, * Brande, 

HY'DR9-9?-NATE, v, a. [Fr. hydrogdner,} To 
combine with hydrogen. Craig, 

HY'DRO-^-E-NiZE, V, a. To hydrogenate. Craig, 

HY-DRf) 9 ' 5 “NOtjs, a. Relating to hydrogen ; 
composed of hydrogen. Phillips. 

Hy-DR5G'N9-SY* 7%, [Gr. &6(op, water, and ymertg, 
knowledge.] The history and description of the 
waters of the earth. Wnght. 

ny-DR5G'RA-rHF<R, n. One versed in hydrogra- 
phy ; one.who makes or plans charts. Boyle. ! 

HY-DRQ-GRAPH'JC, } (j. Relating to Wdrog- 

HY-DR9-GRApii' 1-CAL, > raphy. Davies. 

IIY-DROg'RA-PIIY, n. [Gr. Uiao, water, and 
ypdtpia, to descrilie; Fr. hydror/raplne.} The 
science, knowledge, or description of the watery 
part of the terraqueous globe. BacJduyt, 

HY-DRdG'U-RftT, n. {Chem^ A compound of 
hydrogen with a metal. Brmde, 

HY'DROId, a, {Zool.) Hydra-like. Agassis, 

Ht’^ORQ-LITE, n, [Or. Utap, water and a 
stone.] {Min.) See Gmeliritb. Damn 

Ht-DB9-E69*J-CAI-i a- Relating to hydrology. 

HY-DR 6 l'Q- 9 Tst, n. One skilled in hydrolo^, 

Hif-Dlldti'Q-GY, n, [Gr. Up>p, water, and Xtyos, a 
discourse; Ex. hydrologie.']^ The science which 
treats of water, and of its various pr<merties 
and modes of existence in nature. &rande. 


Hy'DR 9 -MAN-CY, n, [Gr. water, and paih 
Tiia, prophecy.] Among the ancients, a method 
of iivination by water. Brayide, 

HV-DR0-MAN^T1C, a. Pertaining to divination 
by water. Wr^ht, 

HY'DRQ-MEL, n. [Gr. HSiap, water, and piXt, hon- 
ey.] A liquor consisting of honey and water ; — * 
called also, after fermentation, mead, Bi'aiide, 

HY-DROM'B-T^R, n. [Gr. Utop, water, and pirpov^ 
a measure.] An instrument for measuring the 
specific gravities or densities of liquids. 

The common hydrometer consists of a glass 
tube containing a marked paper scale, with a small 
bulb at the lower end filled with shot, and a larger 
bulb just above the other. The zero mark of the 
scale 18 adjusted to the point of the stem to which the 
instrument sinks in distilled water, or in any other 
liquid taken as a standard. 

HY-DR9-M£iT'RJC, ) ppj., hydromSrique.} 

HV-DR9-m£t*R|-CAL, b Relating to hydrometry. 

HY-DR9-MET'R9-GRAPH, n. [Gr. ^6(op, water, 
pirpov, a measure, and ypaijxat to describe.] An 
instrument for measuring the quantity of xvater 
discharged in a given time. Dr. Black. 

HY-DR 6 M'^;-TRY, n, [Fr. h7jdromHrie,} The 
art of measuring the relath^e densities, or spe- 
cific gravities, &c., of fluids. P. Cyc, 

HY-DRO-PATH'JC, ) a. Relating to hydrop- 

IIY-JDRO-PATH'I-CAL, ) athy. ClaHdge. 

HY-DROP^A-TIliST, w. One who is versed in, or 
who practises, hydropathy ; one who practises 
the water-cure ; a water-doctor. ClaHdge, 

Iiy-DROP'A-THY, w. [Gr. i5<lwp, water, and w« 0 o 5 , 
Buflering.] {Med.) Water-cure, or the method 
of curing diseases by means of water ; — intro- 
duced by Vincent Pnessnitz of Silesia. Clgrldge. 

HY'DRQ-PHANEj n, [Gr. fiSwp, water, and falvto, 
to show.] (Mi7i.) A variety of opal which is 
white and opaque when dry, but transparent iii 
water. Brande. 

IIV-DROPII'A-NOtJS, a, {Min.) Noting a min- 
eral transparent in water. Cleaxeland, 

HY'DRQ-PIIId, 7X. [Gr. vhma, water, ando^riiov, a 
small’ serpent.] A species of ophidian 

including the water snake. Sma7't, 

IIY-DRQ-PHO'Bl-iJ. [hl-dro-fb'h?-?, W, P, J. E. F. 
Ja, iS’mi. TFr.; hl-drq-fo-bc'gi, kS'.], m. [L., from 
Gr. Upoipofiia ; Utap, water, and fpo0os, fear ; Fr. 
hydrophobic.} 

1 . {Med.) A preternatural dread of water, a 

symptom of canine madness. Ihiiiglisoti, 

2. The disease occasioned by inoculation 
with the saliva of a rabid animal;— so called 
from the violent and suiFoeating spasms of the 
throat which occur when the patient attempts 
to drink, or when, in the latter stages, the mere 
idea of drinking arises in his mind. P. Cyc. 

JHy-DR 9 -PH(‘^B'lC, a. [Gr. b6po(l>o0tKt^ ; L. hydro- 
phohteus". Fr. hydrophobe.} Relating to hydro- 
phobia. Med, Jour, 

HY*DR9-PnO-BY, n. Hydrophobia. Birch, 

HY'BRO-PHORE, n, [Gr. Uiap, water, and 
to bear.] An instrument for obtaining speci- 
mens of the wnter of a river, a lake, or the 
ocean at any particular depth. Otjilcie. 

liY-D&OPH-TnAL’M 1 . 4 , > [Gr. ^ater, 

H Y-DROPH-THAL'M Y, > and BipOaXptsf the eye.] 

{Med.) A disease of the eye* caused by an in- 
crease in one or bot' of the humors. Dunglison, 

Hi?"nR9-PHYTE, n. [Gr. Uicp, water, and 
a plant ; Pr. hydroj^yte,} 

1 . (Bot.) A plant which thrives in water ; a 

kind of al^. Brande, 

2 . (iljfm.) A variety of serpentine. Dana, 

HlT-DRdFH-Y-TdL'p-^Y^ hydrophyte 

and Gr. Xey^t, a discourse.] A discourse or trea- 
tise on water-plants. Craig, 

H?’-DR6P'{0, ) ^ h6pitmtc6i ; L. hydropi- 

HY-DR 6 p'e-CAL, j eus ; Fr. hydro^qm.} 

1, Dropsical ; diseased with dropsy or extrava- 
Sated water- ** Hydropic wretches.” Bleu^more. 

2 . Resembling dropsv. Every lust is a kind 

of hydropic distemper.” Tiiloteon, 
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MY-DR5P'J-CAL-LY, ad. 
ner. 


In. an hydropical man- 
Browne. 


HY-DRO-Px\EU-MAt'IC (-na-), a. [Gr. vStap, wa- 
ter, and irvtvfiaTtKosy belong to wind or breatb.] 
Koting an apparatus consisting of a vessel of 
water, &c., for collecting gases. Wright. 

HY'DEOP-sy, n, [Gr. v6p(aip ; L. iigdrops.] The 
dropsy, [r.] Thomson. 

HY'DEQ-sALT, n. (Chem.) A salt, the base or 
the acid of which is a compound, having hydro- 
gen as one of its elements. Wnght, 

HY'DRO-SCOPE, n. [Gr. water, and ff>co 7 rfci>, 
to view.] An instrument anciently used for 
measuring time, by the Rowing of water through 
a small orifice. Brande. 

HY'DRO-STAT, n. An apparatus for preventing 
the explosion of steam-boilers. himmonds. 

HY-DRO-STAT'JO, ) [IQy, Ut3i>Q, water, and 

HY-DRQ-STAT'l-CAL, S (rrarixfU Statics; Fr. 7ig- 
drostatiqne.} Relating to hydrostatics. 

Hydrostatic balance^ a balance used for determining 
the specific gravity of bodies, by weighing them in 
water. — Hydrostatic heUoios^ an apparatus for illus- 
trating the hydrostatic paradox, consisting of two fiat 
boards united by leather or flexible cloth, which is 
water-tight, and a long upright tube through which 
water may be poured into the interior, thus causing 
every portion of the surface of the upper board, equal 
in area to the area of the tube, to be pressed upward 
by a force equal to the weight of the water in the tube 

above the level of that board. Brande Hydrostatic 

paradoZf the fact that any quantity of water, however 
small, may be made to lift and balance any quantity 
however great, or that quality of liquids in virtue of 
winch tiiey transmit pressure equally in all directions j 
— thus water, in a curved pipe open at both ends, 
will always rise to the same lieiglit in each arm or 
brancli, however much larger one may be than the 
other. — Hydrostatic presj, the hydraulic press, — See 
Hydraulic press. 


hy-dro-stAt'i-gal-LY, ad. 
drostatics. 


According to hy- 
Bentley. 


HY-DRQ-STA-Tl"CIAN (-tlsh'^n), n. One versed 
in hydrostatics. * Boyle. 

HI^-DRQ-STAT'ICS, n. The science which ex- 
plains the properties of the equilibrium and 
pressure of water and other fluids ; the appli- 
cation of statics to the peculiar constitution of 
water and other liquids. Brande. 

MY-DRO-SfJL^PII^TE, a. [Fr. hydrosnJphate.l 
(C/iem.) Same as Hydrosulphuret. Brande. 

IlY-DIlO-srTL'PHiTE, n. {Chein.) A saline com- 
pound of hydrosulphurous acid and a base. Ure. 

HY-DRO-sCl'PHIT-RJ&T, n. {Chetn.) A compound 
of sulphuretted hydrogen with a base. Ure. 

HY-»RQ-S(^L'PHl.r-Rj&T-TjpD, a. (Chem.) Com- 
bined with sulphuretted hydrogen. Wright. 

HY-DRQ-SUL-PHU^RIC, a. [Tr. hydromlfurique.) 
(Chem.) Noting an acid otherwise called suf 
phuretted hydrogen. Brande. 

HY-DRO-Tj^L-LU'RATE, n. {Chem.) A salt 
formed by the union of telluric acid with a 
base. Wright. 

HY-DRQ-T5L-LfJ'RIC, a. {Chem.) Noting an acid 
formed from hydrogen and tellurium. Graham. 

HY-DRO-THO^RJiXt n. [Gr. {53wp, water, and 
fi(i)o«^,*thc chest,] (Med.) Dropsy of the chest ; 
—generally seated only on one side. Dunylison. 

HY-DR5T^IC, n. [Gr- {i5«p, water; Fr. hydro- 
tique.^ (Med.) Medicine to expel water or 
phlegm; ahydragogue* Arhuthnot. 

Ht-DROT'IC, 

HY-I)R 6 T' 

HV^DROys, a. Containing water ; watery. Francis. 

H1?-1>RQX-AN'THATE, n. [Gr. water, and 
idvOc^, yellow.] (Chem.) A compound of hy- 
droxanthic acid with a base. Wright. 

laf-BEOX-AN'THlO, a, (Chem.) Noting an acid 
called also carho^lphxirie add, formed bv the 
action of alkalies on the deutosulphuret of car- 
bon. Wright. 

Ht^DRV-RfiT, n. SameasHTDROOURBT. Brande. 


I a. Causing the discharge of 
r'l-CAL, S water or phlegm. Smart. 


1. (Zo5l.) A genus of water-snakes. Eng. Cyc. 

2, (Astron.)The Water-Serpent, a southern 

constellation. Wnght. 

HY-E'MAL, or [lil-«'msl, W. K. Sm. 

Wb. ; hl'e-msl, Ja. TooJ, Ash, Dyche], a. [L. 
hy emails ; hyems, winter; It. itmalei Sp. ?iie- 
mall Et. hi/amal.'l Belonging to winter. Browne. 


[L. hyemo, hyematus.'] To 
Cocheram. 


will laugh like a 
Shak. 



fHY'e-MATE, t\ n. 
winter at a place. 

fHY-jp-MA'TIQN, n. Shelter from the cold of 
winter. Evelyn. 

HY'JEM$,n. [L.] Winter. Shak. 

fHY'EN, n. A hyena. *‘I 
hyeii.*' 

HY-E'NA, 71. [Gr. Utva . ; L. Ay« 7 ia.] (Zodl.) One 
of a family of digiti- 
grade, carnivorous 
quadrupeds, of great 
strength and feroci- 
ty, found in Asia 
and Africa, having 
the fore legs longer 
than the hind legs, 
a rough tongue, 
great and conical 
molar teeth, pro- 
jecting eyes, large striped hyena (iSwenasiraafo). 
ears, and a deep and glandular pouch beneath 
the anus ; — called also tiger-wolf. Eng. Cyc. 

HY'5-TO-GRAPH, n. [Gr. htrds, rain, and yp&tp<a, 
to sketch.] A graphic representation of the 
average distribution of rain over the surface of 
the earth. Nichol. 

HY-e-TQ-GRAPH'|C, a. (Phys. Geog.) Noting 
maps in which the distribution and quantity of 
rain, prevalence of rainy days, &c., in different 
places, are indicated. Joh7isfon. 

HY-E-TOM'E-TER, n. [Gr. vrr6s» rain, and yirpov, 
a measure.] A pluviometer. Nichol. 

Hy-(?E'l-A (hl-jS'ya), n. [Gr. "Yy/«o.] 

1 . (Myth.) The goddess of health. 

2. (As^ro;i.) An asteroid discovered by Be 

•Gasparis in 1850. Hind. 

H'^’-^E'IAN (lil-js'y^n), a. Relating to health, or 
to liygeia, Bygiea, or Hygia, the goddess of 
health. Smart. 

HY'GE-INE, n. See Hygiene. Brande. 

HY-GE'1-n!§M, n. The science of health, or the 

E reservation of health by medical treatment; 
ygiene. Buchanan. 

HY‘' 9 |l-IST,n. One versed in hygiene. Gmt.Mag. 
HY-^IE'AN, a. Same as Hygeian. P. Cyc. 

HY-^I-E'NAL, a. Relating to hygeinism, or the 
preservation of health; hygienic. Boyle. 

HY' . “ 
cized 

sonl\ lut. 

health ; Fr. hvgu^7ie^ (Med.) That branch of 
medicine of which the object is the preservation 
of health. Dunglison. 

H'Y-<?J-£N'IC, a. [Fr, hjgiMiquie.') Relating to 
hygiene ; preserving health. Dunglison. 

HY-^I-£N'|CS, n.jbZ. The art of preserving health; 
hygeinism; hy^ene, [n.] Dunglison, 

n. (Med.) Same as Hygiene. Crahh. 

n. [Gr. health, and XCyo^, 

a discourse.] ' The science of, or a treatise on, 
the preservation of health. O. H. Curtis. 

HY-GRp-BLfiPir A-RIO, a. [Gr. moist, and 
0Ki<j>apov, the eyelid.] (Mea.) Noting the excre- 
tory ducts of the lachrymal gland. Wright. 

HY-GR 6 L' 9 -^Y, n. [Gr. moist, fluid, and 
Uyo^, a discourse.] (Med.) The doctrine of the 
humors or fluids of the body. Brande, 

Hir-GR6M']5-T^1R, n. [Gr, moist, and pirpov, 

a measure ; Fr. hygromkre.J An instrument to 
measure the degrees of moisture or dryness of 
the atmosphere. Brande. 

Ht-GRQ-MfeT'RTC, > a. [Fr. hygromitrique.] 
HV'-GRQ-MftT'Rl-OAL, > Relating to hygrometry ; 
— applied to substances which readily become 


Imbibing moisture, 
a hygroscope; relat- 


moist or dry by corresponding changes of the 
state of the atmosphere. Brande. 

hY-GR5m'5-TRY, n. [See Hygrometer.! The 
art of measuring the moisture or humidity of 
bodies, particularly of the atmosphere. Crahh. 

HY^GRQ-SCOPE, n. [Gr. hypds, moist, and CKordto, 
to view.] An instrument to show the moisture 
and dryness of the air ; a hygrometer. Qubxcy. 

H^-GRQ-SCdP'IC, > a. 

HY-GRQ-SC 6 P'{-CAL, ) as 
ing to the hogroscope. 

HY-GRQ-SCO-Pig'J-TY, n. [Gr. hypbv, moisture, . 
and cfKoiriw, to observe.] (Bot.) The property by 
which vegetable tissues absorb or discharge 
moisture, according to circumstances. Henslow. 

HY-GRO-STAt^ICS, n. pi. [Gr. iyp6g, moist, and 
irrartiti;, statics.] The art of measuring degrees 
of moisture. Evelyn, 

HYKE, n. [Arab.] A loose garment worn by the 
Arabs ; haik. Wright. 

HY-LiE-O-S AU'RYS, n. [Gr. Uatog, belonging to 
a wood, and tradpoe, a lizard.] (Pal.) An extinct 
genus of gigantic reptiles found in the wealden 
strata of Sussex, Eng. Mantell. 

HY-LARjCH'I-CAL, a. [Gr. 6 Ij 7 » matter, and 
K6i, pertaining to rulel] Presiding over matter. 

“ This hyZartmical principle.” Halliwell. 

HY'Lp-BATE, n. [Gr. hXo^drvfi one that walks or ^ 
haunts the wood; V.r], a wood, and Pab<o, to' 
walk.] (Zool.) One of a genus of apes ; tha 
long-armed ape or gibbon. Van Der HoeverP^ 


HY'LQ-iST, n. [Gr. CAjj, matter.] 
lieves that matter is God. 


One who be-? 
Clarke* 


HY-l5p' A-TH i§M, 7t. [Gr. HiXv, matter, and irdeog, 
feeling.] The tenet or doctrine that the life of 
matter is sentient. Brande. 

HY-L 6 TH'?-I^M, or HY-Lp-THfi'ISM, n. [Gr. 
^Xrt, matter, and 6 fo;, God.] The doctrine that 
matter is God, a species of materialism. Smart. 

HY-LQ-ZO'|C, a. Pertaining to hylozoism. 


Ht-Lp-z 6 'lC, n. 
animated. 


One who holds all matter to be 
Clarke. 


HY’-LQ-ZoT^M, n. [Gr. ZXn, matter, and {a>^}, life.] 
The doctrine that all matter lives ; the theory of 
the soul of the world, or of a life residing in na- 
ture ; the doctrine that life and matter are in- 
separable. Cudworth. Fleming. 

Hlr-Lp-zO'IST. n. An advocate for hylozoism; 
a hylozoic. Tucker. 

HY'M^IN, n. [Gr. ; L. ^ Fr. Aymen.] 

1 (Myth^ The god of marriage. 

2. (Anat.) The virginal membrane at the 
outer orifice of the vagina- Dunglison. 

2, (Bot.) A skin enclosing the bud of a flower. 

II HY-Mlg-NE'AL [lil-m^-ns'sl, W.P.J.F.Ja. Sm. 
R. Wr.; hXin- 9 .n 6 'sil, S. E,], n. [Gr* ipivatosi 
L. hymenaus,'] A marriage song. 

For her white virgins hymmeaU sing. Pope. 

II a. Pertaining to marriage* Pope. 

“ In these compounds of Hymen, Mr. Sheridan 
has shortened the i in the first syllahlo ; hut, though 
I think tliifl tendency of the secondary accent to 
shorten the vowel perfectly agreeable to analogy, yet 
y has so frequently the sound of long t, that it seems, 
m this case and some others, to counteract that ten- 
dency ; nor can any other reason he given why the 
same letter in hyperbolical and hypercntic should be 
long, as Mr. Sheridan has properly marked them. Dr. 
Kenrick, Mr. Buchanan, and Mr. Perry, by their nota- 
tion, seem of the same opinion.’’^ PYalj^er^ 

II IPSr-M 5 -NE'AN, n. Same as Hymeneae. [r,] 
And heavenly choirs the hymenean sung. Jftkonu 

(1 HY Mg-NE'AN, a. Same as Hymeneal, [r.] 

HY-MB n, (Bot.) That part of fungi in 

which the sporules immediately lie. Henslow. 

HY-MEH-dP^TB-IUl, ) 

H^-MPN-OP'TeiR^, S lafiv. 


[Gr. hpevbirrfposi 
a membrane, ana 


irr(p6v, awing ; It. imenoptero ; Fr. hymMoptdre.) 
( Ent.) An order of mandibulate insects, com- 
prehending those having four membraneous 
wings, with few nervuros, such as bees, wasps. 
Sic. JBraside. 
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I1?-M?N-6p'T5-KAI-, ? a, [Gr. ifilv.ov, dim. of 

HY‘-M]glN-6P'TJgl-ROljS, > a membrane, 

and nr/pov, a winjj.] t^EnL) Having membra- 
nous wings j — applied to certain insects. Kirby< 

HY-M 51 ?r- 6 P'TJ 5 -RAJf, «. (Eni*) A mandibulate 
insect having four membranous wings. Erande. 

(him), n, [Gr. a song or ode, usually 
in praise of some god or hero ; L. hymnus ; It. 
iiino ; Sp. hymno ; hr. ky in>ie,'\ A song of praise, 
adoration, or thanhsgiving ; — now commonly 
applied to a short poem written to be sung in 
public religious services. 

Teaching and admoniaUing one another In psalms, and 
and spiritual songs. Oof. «i. io. 

ntMS (him), «. a. [Gr, hjivcta.} p. HY^INED ; pp, 
HYMNING, HYMNEi).] To praise or celebrate 
in song ; to worship with hymns- 

"Whose easier husiness were to sen’c their Lord 
High up in heaven, with songs to hi/iua, his throne. Jlilton. 

E'f MN (him), r. 71. To sing songs of adoration. 
They touched their golden harps, and hymnmg praised 
God and his works. 

HifM'NAL, 7t. A sacred song; a hymn. 

Various metres found in the hymnals of the Bishop of 
London, Bickersteth, &c. Vroste. 

H^'MN^-BOOK (him'biik), n. A book containing 
a collection of hymns. 

H1?M'N1C, Relating to hymns. JDonrw, 

(him'ing or him'njng), p. a. Celebrat- 
ing in hymns. “ The hymning choir.” West. 

H^M'NING, 71. The singing of hymns. 


Thus they in heaven, above the starry sphere. 
Their happy hours in joy and hvmning spent. 


Milton. 


Ti^M'N^-DYj 71. [Gr. ifiviaSla.] A collection of 
g hymns; liymnology. Brit. Grit. 

. HYM-NOG'RA-PHJpRjn. A writer of hymns. 

' HYM-N6l'Q-^!st, n, A composer of hymns. 

HYM-NOr/Q-GY, Tfc, [Gr. C/mvos, a song, and Arfyos, 
a discourse , Fr. hytmiologie,} A collection of 
hymns ; hymnody. Mede. 

HY'QlDf a. [Gr. v, the letter upsilon, and tlbogf 
form; vo£i^ns»] i'inat.) Noting a bone at the 
b.ise of the tongue having the form of the 
Greek letter u. Dungliaon, 

Hf’‘6s-CT-A*J\iI-Jtin, {Chein.) A vegetable al- 
kali, extracted from the llyosoyamus niger^ pigs- 
bean, of henbane* Braude. 

HY-QS-CY^A-MINE, n. {Chem.) The active prin- 
ciple of henbane. Hamilton. 

H'f'P, tJ. a. [i- HYPPED ; pp. hypping, hypped.] 
To make melancholy ; to dispirit ; to hip. 

1 have been to the last degree hypped since I saw you. 

Sfiecintor. 

jfiSp- A colloquial word, contracted from hypochon- 
driac i — often written fup. This contraction, and also 
hypo, are colloquially used as nouns. — See Hip. 

H'f’P, «. [Contracted from hypochondriasis. 'I De- 
pression of spirits; melancholy. [Colloquial.] 
Heaven send thou hast not got the Swift. 

H'f’-PjE'THRAL, a. [Gr, (nraW-ios, under the open 
sky; inrd, under, and alOjo, the air.] {Arch.) 

, Noting a building or temple without a roof, as 
the temple of Neptune at rasstum. Brande. 

7»* [Gr. hiralXfiyt ) ; hnaXXAvtuo, tO 
interchange ; Ii. ^ Fr. hfipallage.) {Gram. 8c 
MhetS) A sspecies of inversion ini which not only 
natural or customary succession of words 
is changed, but the sense presents a species of 
transposition in which predicates are trans- 
ferrea from their proper subject to another ; as, 
« Glatiinm vagina vacuum,” the sword miptyjyf 
the scabbard. Brcmdk. 

HY-PAR'9-T“RiTB, n. [Gr. Gffdpyo^w?, containing 
silver ; under, ana doyuoot , silver.] {hlin.) 
A sulphuret of antimony and silver. Dana. 

7»w [Gr., bwaoincri^S’^'] A shield-hear- 
eif ;ih-- a aedduer of ancient Greece. Mitford. 

n^'P^lU-. [Gr. fciTfp.] A CSfreek prefix, implying 
over, hey ond, mess.— ^ In the compound terms 
of chomistry, it corresponds with sstper, as used 
in other cases* 

t HY'PSiRj 71. [A contraction of hypercritic.] A 
hyper critic. Prior. 
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t IIY-P^IR-As'PtaT, n. [Gr. bTrspatr^Ttimi^.] A de- 
fender ; a protector. Chillmgworth. 

ilY-PJpR-BAT'lC,a. Transposed; inverted. Clarke. 

HY-PE;R'BA-T6N, n. [L., from Gr. Imp^arov; 
hirspiJaivbtl to transgress,] {Rhet.) A figure in 
writing by which the words are transposed from 
the pUin’grainmatical order ; as, 

Jtings the world with the vain stir. Cowper, 

HY-PER' BO-LA, n. [Gr. hTtfp^oXj)\ &irfp, beyond, 
and p&XXw, to throw; L. hyperbola.] {Geom.) 
One of the conic sections, formed by cutting a 
cone by a plane, winch is so inclined to the 
axis, that, when produced, it cuts also the op- 
posite cone, or the cone which is the continua- 
tion of the former, on the opposite side of the 
vertex ; a plane curve such that the dilference 
of the distances from any point of it to two 
fixed points, called foci, is equal to a given 
distance. Brande. Dames % Peck. 

HY-PER^BQ-L^:, n. [L., from Gr* ivtp^oXn ; bittp- 
ffdXXw, to go beyond, to exceed ; L. ^ Fr, hyper- 
bole^ {Rhet.) A figure by which expressions 
are used signifying more than the exact tiutli, 
or more than is intended to be represented to 
the hearer or the reader, or by which a thing is 
represented greater or less, better or worse, 
than it really is ; exs^geration. 

Our common forms of compliment axe almost all of them 
extravagant hyperboles. Mair. 

HY-P^IR-B6L'JC, ) TQ-j., tirsp^oXiKds ; L. 

HY-P^R-BOL'l-OAL, 5 hyperbolicus ; Fr. hyper- 
holi qite^ 

1. Belonging to, or having the nature of, an 

hyperbola. Hyperbolic lines.” Gr&io. 

2. Relating to an hyperbole ; exaggeratingor 
extenuating ; as, ** Hyperholical lan^age.” 

Hyperbolic lofrarithms, a system of logarithms 
called also JYaperian toffarithms, the base of which 
is2.7J8281. They are so namod on account of their 
relation to tho area between the hyperbola and its 
asymptote. Da. ^ P , — ffyperhohe space, tho space 
or content comprehended between the curve of the 
hyperbola and the whole ordinate. Maunder. 

HlT-PpR-BOL'I-CAL-LY, ad. In a hyperbolical 
manner. 

Hlr-P^:R-B6L^i-P5RM, a. Having the form of tho 
hyperbola. Johnson. 

irt'-Pl£R'BO-Ll§M, n. The quality of being hy- 
perbolical; hyperbole. Bp. Horsley. 

HY-Pj£R'BQ-LlST, n. One who hyperbolizes.Royfe. 

HY-PiiR'BO-LiZE, v. n. To make use of hyper- 
bole ; to exaggerite. Howell. 

Ilif-PER'BO-LiZE, t?, a. To represent hyperboli- 
cally ; to exaggerate, or to extenuate, Fotkerby. 

HY-P&R'BO-LoId, n. [Eng. hyperbola and Gr. 
form.] A surface whose plane sections are 
either ellipses or hyperbolas : — a solid formed by 
revolving an hyperbola about its axis. Eliot. 

HY-PlpR-BO'RIgl-AN, a. [Gr. Wp, be- 

yond, and /iiopfaj, the north; L. hyperboreus.] 
Belonging to, or inhabiting, the most northern 
regions of the earth ; far north ; very cold. 

IIY-PlJU-CAR'BlT-RfiT-T^ID, a. {Chem.) Having 
the largest proportion of carbon ; supercarbu- 
retted. Wriyht. 

Ht-P^IR-CAT-A-LfiC'TTO, a. [Gr. breepicnrdXyKrt- 
KOii 1 j. hyper'catalertiem.] (Pros.) Exceeding 
the measure ; — applied to verses having one or 
two syllables too many at the end. Andrews. 

HY-P^IR-CA-TIIAB'SIS, n. [Gr. fir/o, in excess, 
and K^daotrtf, purging,] {Med.) Excessive purg- 
ing ; superpurgation. Dunglison. 

HY*P|;R-CHL6'RIC, a. [Gr, vir/o, in excess, and 
Eng. chloric.] (Chem.) Noting an acid con- 
taining a greatei proportion of oxygen than 
chloric acid ; perchloric- Graham. 

HY-PJPR-ORTt'IC, n. [Gr- bHo, beyond, and icptn- 
/frf., critical.] A captious or uncandid critic ; an 
unreasonable or very exact critic, Dryden. 

HY-PER-CRIt'I-CAL, a. Critical beyond use or 
reason. ” Hyperentieal readers.” Swift. 

HY-PBR-CRIt'I-CAL-LY, ad. In a hypercritical 
manner. * Croker. 


Hl?-P 5 R-CElT^l-Cff E, V. a. To criticise captious- 
ly or unreasonably. Uh. Ob. 

HY-PJg:R-CRiT'pCJ§M, n. The act of viewing a 
work in a captious spirit, and with a disposition 
to exaggerate its detects and overlook or under- 
value Its merits ; captious or fastidious criti- 
cism. Abp. Whately, 

HV-PBR-DU'L|-A, 7i. [Gr. btrip, beyond, and Sou- 
Xtiu, service.] A superior kind of service in the 
Roman Catholic church, performed to the Vir- 
gin Mary, Abp. Usher. 

HY'P^IR-DU-LY, n. Hyperdulia* Breiint. 

HY-PER'l^COJ^yfi. [L., from Gr. Wpt/fov,] (Rotf.) 
St. John's wort. Stiikeley. 

HY-PER'M^J-TgR, n. [Gr. brrip, beyond, and yi- 
rpov, a measure.] Any thing that exceeds in 
measure the proper standard, as a hypercata- 
lectic verse. Addiso^b. 

Hy-P^;R-M£T'RJ-CAL,a. Exceeding the common 
measure ; having a redundant syllable. Wright. 

HY-P^R-mVr-I-Q-RA'MA, n. [Gr. beyond, 
pvptos, numberless, and Bpapa, a view.] An ex- 
hibition having innumerable views. Scudamore. 

HY'P?R-5R'TriQ-D5x-Y, n. [Gr. CrTrfp, beyond, 
and Eng* orthodoxy i\ An excess of ortho- 
doxy ; extreme orthodoxy. Clarke. 

HY-PJgR-OX'lDE, n. [Gr. bTtlp, beyond, and Eng. 
oxide.] {Chem.) An oxide in which the ox- 
ygen IS in the greatest proportion; a super- 
oxide. Clarke. 

HY-P|3R-6x'Y-§f5-NAT-:ED, ? Having an excess 

HY-P^;R-OX'Y-§^jp-NIZED, X of oxygen. Wright. 

HY-P^:R-6X-Y-MU'RI-ATE, n. {Chem.) Same as 
ClILOHATB-* 

The chlorates were at one time termed hyper-, 
oxymuriates. Oraham. 

HY-P^IR-OX-Y-MU-RI-At'IO, a. {Chem.) Noting 
an acid which is the same as chloric acid. Ogilvie. 

t HY-PJ^R-PHV^'I-CAL, a. Supernatural. Aubrey. 

IIY-P^R-SAR-CO'SJS, n. [Gr. bniptrbpKwms ; birip, 
beyond, and adpi, capKis, flesh.] {Med.) Proud 
flesh. Wiseman. 

Hl?'P?R-STniNE, ? [Gr. Wp, in excess, and 

HY'P^IR-STENE, > oQivos, strength.] {Min.) A 
strong ox tough variety of pyroxene, contain- 
ing a large proportion of iron and little lime ; 
Labrador hornblende. Dana. 

H^-PBR-STHftN'lO, a. Consisting of, or con- 
taining, hyperstheno. Clarke, 

fllY-P^iR-TIIET'l-CAL, a. [Gr. iin-fpOfn/fiJ?.] Su- 
perlative. Chapman. 

Hy-Pf4R-TR5Pn'lC, ? Of, {Med.) Relating to 

IlY-PJglR-TROPH'l-CAL, J hypertrophy. Dr. Mott. 

HY-PER'TKO-PHlED, a. Enlarged by excess of 
nutrition. ” The hypertrophied organ.” P. Oyc. 

HY-PiSR'TEO-Pny, n. [Gr. bvlp, in excess, and 
TpCipi), nutrition'.] {Med.) An enlargement of 
any part of the oody from excessive nutrition. 

Brande. 

HY'PH^IN (hi'f^n), n. [Gr. C0fv, together ; bip* tv, 
into one; L. hyphen^ A mark or character 
thus [-], implying that two or more syllables 
are joined, or two words are joined and made 
one word ; as, ever-‘living. B» Jonson. 

nyp-NCL'0-^IiST, n. One versed in hypnology. 

HYP-NOL'Q-^-Y, n. [Gr. Siri^os. sleep, and Xiyo^, 
a discourse.] ' A treatise on sleep. Dunglison. 

HYP-n5t'1C, a. [Fr. hypmUque.] Tending to 
produce sleep ; soporific. Wright. 

HYP-N()T'ia, n. [Gr. fiwwf, sleep,] {Med.) A 
medicine which induces sleep; a naicotic; an 
anodyne ; a soporific ; an opiate. Brands. 

H'J’P'NO-TJ^M, 71 . Hagnetic sleep ; somnambulism 

HY-Pf)B'Q-L5, n. JGr. bvefioXfi, a throwing un- 
der,] (Rhet.) A figure of speech, in which sev- 
eral things, which appear to be against an ar- 
gument, are brought together and refuted in 
order. Smart. 

HY'pO-. [Gr. bH, under.] {Chem.) In chemi- 
cal nomenclature, this prefix indicates the pres- 
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HYPOTHESIZE 


ence of a smaller quantitj of o-’cygen thaii that 
contained in the acid or c<nnpi)iiud to which it 
is prefixed, thus, the //yy.o->uIphurous acid con- 
tains less oxygen than the ssuiphurous. Brande, 

n, [Contracted from /d^/?oc/io?zdHasis^] De- 
pression of spirits. — tSee Hyp. [Colloquial.] 

hIl’P'O-CAuST, n, [Gr, lirdKaverov ; fin'd, under, 
and' jcaio), to burn ; L. At/jjocaustwn.] (ArcA.) 
A vaulted apartment, from which the heat of a 
fire is distributed to the rooms above, by means 
of earthen tubes. This method of heating, first 
used in the baths of the ancients, was afterwards 
adopted in private houses. Brande, 

HtP-Q-£!H5N'DRE§ (htp-o-kSn'duirz), n. pL [Gr. 
iTToxovSpia ; find, under, and ;j;dvdj)os, a cartilage ; 
L. hypochondria^ (Ana£,) The two spaces ly- 
ing on each side of the epigastric region ; hypo- 
chondria j — so called because they are bounded 
by the cartilaginous margin of the false ribs 
which forms the base of the chest, Dunglison, 

B H'K’P-O-jCHON'DRr-A (htp-o-kdnMr^-gi), w. jpA [Gr. 
fijro;^(3i'dp£a ; L. hypochondria \ It. ipocondria\ 
Sp. hipocondria ; Fr. hypocondrieI\ 

1. (^Anat.\ The part of the abdomen, on both 

sides, that lies under the spurious ribs ; hypo- 
chondres. Dunglison, 

2. (iUei.) Melancholy; vapors; hypochon- 
driasis. — See Hypochondriasis. Thomson, 

II HtP-9-€H6N'DRl-AC [hip-9-k8n'dre-&fc, IV, P. J, 
F, K, Sm,Wr,\ lilp-po-kon-dri gik, i?. E . ; hi-po- 
kSn'dre-ak, Jh.], n. C)ne’who is morbidly mel- 
ancholy or disordered in imagination, iSpenser, 

II H’^P-O-j0HON'DRl-AO, ; [Gr. hicoxcvSptd- 

II HtP-O-j0HON-DRI'A-CAL, 5 /ed^; It. ipoco?id?'i- 
aco ; Sp. hipocondriaco ; Fr. hypoaomriaqtteJ] 

1. Relating to hypochondria or hypochondri- 
asis. ** Hypochonariacal passions.** Bacon, 

2. Melancholy ; dispirited *, disordered in im- 
agination. Hypochonariacal patients.*’ Wotton, 

II Hl^P-Q-iCHON-DRI'A-CAL-LY, ad. In a melan- 
choly manner. 

II HtP-0-£JHpN.DRr'A-ClSM, «. A fit of hypo- 
chonclria ; melancholy ; hypochondriasis. Mead. 

II HfP-0‘€Hgjf-DRl'4-SfS, n, {Med,) The hypo- 
chondriac affection, which is attended by unea- 
siness about the region of the stomach and liver, 
or the hypochondriac region ; melancholy ; va- 
pors ; spleen ; disordered imagination ; low 
spirits. Danglison. 

II Htp-g-jGH9N'DRt-A§M,;t. Hypochondriacism ; 
hypochondriasis, Disraeli, 

II II^P-Q-jGH 6 n’DRI-AsT, n. One afflicted with 
hypochondria; a hypochondriac. Coleridge, 

[| t P-Q-EJHdN'DRV, n. The part of the abdo- 
men under the spurious ribs; hypochondria; 
hypochondres. Biorton. 

H^’P^Q-ClST, n, [Gr. tiroKorrist the plant Cytinus 
hijpoci8tis.\ An inspissated juice obtained from 
the fruit of the Cytmus hypbeistiSf a parasitical 
plant growing from the roots of the cystus. Mill, 

H'S'P’Q-CRAs, n. See Hippocras. 

Hi?P-^-0RA-TfiR'l-F5RM, a, [Gr. fiantf, under, 
a’cup-sh^ed hollow, and Eng. firm,] 
{Bot.) Noting a flat spreading border raised on 
a narrow tube, from which it diverges at right 
angles ; salver-shaped. Gray. 

RY-pdO’Rl-SY, n, [Gr, tirdKpmg; hroKpivopai, to 
feign : L. hypocrim ; It. ipocrida ; Sp. hypocrU 
sia ; Fr. hypoarisie.] The practice of support- 
ing a character di^rent from what is real; 
dissimulation with regard to the moral or reli- 

§ ious character; false profession; pretence; 
eceit. 

JSt/pcc7riay is a sort of bonaage that vice pays to -virtue. 

JRoeh^fowxala. 

Hi^P'g-CRlTE, n, [Gr. hirojcfftr/jg ; L. hypccrita ; 
It. ipocrito ; Sp. Mpocrita ; Fr. hypocrae^ One 
who practises hypocrisy ; a dissembler, espe- 
cially in morality or religion. 

X dare lay be Is no hvpoeriu, but prays from hit heart Shdk, 
Syn. — A ^omfe feigns to be what he is not; a 
dissembler conceals what he is ; the former pretends 
to virtues which he has not; the latter conceals the 
vices which he has. 

H'fP-Q-CRfT'lC, ) Partaking of hypocri- 
HtP-Q-ORlT'l-C4^L, > sy ; dissembling ; insin- 


cere ; false ; appearing differently from the re- 
ality. ** Hypocritical, downcast look.** Dryden. 

HYP-Q-CRIt'I-CAL-LY, ad. In a hj*pocritical 
manner ; with dissiiuuiatlon. Bale. 

HY^P-Q-G.>E'Ol S, a, [Gr. fi^d, under, and yh, the 
earth.] {Bot.) Noting all parts* in plants which 
grow beneath the surface of the earth. Brande, 

HYP-Q-GAS'TRIC, a, [Gr. fis-d, under, and yaar/jo, 
the belly.] Seated in the lower part of the bel- 
ly or abhomen. Wisemaii. 

HY’P-Q-GAS’TRQ-CELE, n, [Gr. fiird, under, yaa- 
Ttjp, the belly, and a tumor.] {Med.) A 
rupture of the lower belly. JJunglison, 

HtT-Q-gE'AN, a. [Gr. fird, under, and yij, the 
earth.] {Bot,) Noting plants which ripen their 
fruit under ground. Gray, 

H$^P’Q-9ENE, a. [Gr. ind, under, and ysvvda, to 
produce.] {Min,) Noting a class of rocks (com- 
monly called primary rocks) which have not 
assumed their present form and structure at 
the surface of the earth, but are apparently of 
igneous origin and thrust up from beiow.Rr«n£?e. 

B[YP~g^<^E'UM, n . ; pi. hypogea, [L.,from Gr. 
fijrd, under, ‘and y% the earth.] {Arch,) A cellar 
or vault arched over; — a name common in an- 
cient architecture to all the under-ground parts 
of a building. fVeale, 

H'5^P-Q-GL0S'SAL, a. [Gr. fiird, under, and yZ&fftra, 
the tongue.] ‘ (Anat.) Applied to the lingual 
nerves. Brande, 

H'YP'O-GYN, n, [Gr. fiird, nnder, and ywv>5, a fe- 
male.] {Bot.) A plant which has its petals and 
stamens inserted under the pistil. Craig. 

HY-Pog'Y-NOCs, a, {Bat,) Seated below the 
base of the ovary, but not attached to the calyx; 
inserted under the pistil, Henslow, 

BfP-g-MoeH^LF 6^r, n. [L., from Gr. iiroftSxhop ; 
fin-0, under, and’ ftoj^Xiov, a lever.] {Mech) The 
fulcrum of a lever. Brande, 

HY-Pg-Nf'TROUS, a, [Gr. M, under, and Eng. 
nitrom^ {Chem,) Noting an acid which con- 
tains less oxygen than nitrous acid. Wright, 

HY'Pg-PHfiT, n, [Gr. bto(pf}rm>] An interpreter; 
an expounder. X®.] Bunsen, 

HY-Pg-PH^S'PHATE, n, {Chem,) A salt formed 
by combining hypophosphoric acid with a 
base. Crabb, 

HY-Pg-PH5S'PHITE, n, (Chem,) A compound of 
hypophosphorous acid and a base. Graham. 

HY-Pg-PIlCs’PHgR-OtJs, a, [Gr. hn6, under, and 
phosphorous {Chem.) Noting an acid, 
colorless, viscid, and sour to the taste, originally 
obtained by the action of water upon the phos- 
phide of barium. Graham. 

ni?p-9-PHi^L'LoiTs, or hy-pOph'yl-loCs (131), 
a, [Gr. fiir<J, under, and ^iXXov, a leaf,] {Bot.) 
Being under the leaf. Loudon, j 

Hf-PdPB'T’-SIS, n. [Gr. fiv^, under, and (p(j<rtg,\ 
nature or origin.] {Anat.) The gland-like body 
and sac which originate from the under surface 
of the third ventricle of the brain. Brande. 

RY-PO'PFtrM, n, [Gr. fiirrf, under, and 7rPoi',pus.] , 
(Med.) A deposition of matter in the anterior 
chamber of the eye, under the cornea. Smart. 

H'S'-P6s'TA-SIs, n.; p1.'h5-p6s^ta-s«s. [L., from 
Gr. Mtrrhffig; {r^larTjfti, to stand under; It. ipo- 
stasi; Fr. h$^ostase.] 

1. Subsistence or substance : — person ; per- 

sonality ; — a term used by the Greek fathers 
to express the distinct personality of the Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit. Brande. 

2. Principle ; element ; — a term used by the 

alchemists to denote their doctrine that salt, 
sulphur, and mercury are the three principles of 
all material things. Smart. 

3. (Med.) Sediment. DungUson. 

H'?-p6s'T;^-SIZB, To represent as a person. 
[k.] ^ CoUndge. 

ir?'-Pg-STAT'lO, ? [Gj., IrroerariKifg ; It. 

HY-PQ-STAt'I-OAL, ) ipo$tcitico;S^,hipostatico; 
Fr. hj^ostatique.l 

1. Relating to hypostasis ; personal. Pearson. 


2. Constitutive; constituent. 

The doctrine of the chemists touching their three 
statical pimciples. Uoyle. 

Jlypo-itattcal union, the union of the divine and the 
huiuiin nature m the person o£ Christ, £p. Pearson. 

HY-PQ-STAT’i-CAL-LYj ad. In a hypostatical 
manner. More. 

HY-PUS’TA-tIze, V, a. To attribute proper per- 
sonal existence to. Norton. 

HY-POS'TRO-PHJe:, n. [Gr. birocrpo^.] (Med.) 

' 1. The act of a patient turning nimself. 

2. Return of a disease ; relapse. DungUson, 

HYP’O-STYLE, n. [Gr. inbarvXov ; M, under, and 
oTvXog, a pillar.] (Arch.) That which is support- 
ed by columns or pillars. Wright, 

HY-Pg-S0L’PHATE, n. (Chem.) A salt formed 
of hyposulphuxic acid and a base. Graham, 

HY-PQ-sGl'PHIte, n. (Chem.) A salt formed 
of hyposulphurous acid and a base. Graham. 

HY-Pg-SUL-PHU’RIC, a. [Gr. fiird, under, and 
Eng. sulphuric,] (Chem.) Noting an acid com- 
bination of sulphur and oxygen intermediate 
between sulphurous and sulphuric acid.GraAam. 

HY-Pg-SGL'PHU-ROGS, a. (Chem.) Noting an 
acid containing less oxygen than su^hurous 
acid. Graham. 


HY-p5t'JB;-NUSE, n. See Hypothenuse. Locke. 

HY-p5th'E-CA, n, [L., from Gr. itroBimi a 
pledge ; Fr. hypothegm.] (Law.) That kind of 
pledge in which the possession of the thing 
pledged remained wath the debtor, the obliga- 
tion resting in mere contract without delivery ; 
— answering to the modem mortgage. Burrtll. 


HY-PdTH'jp-CATE, u. a. [See HYPOTHEC A.] [i. 
HYPOTHECATED ; pp. HYPOTHECATING, HY- 
POTHECATE!^ 

1, (Law.) To pledge, in order to raise money, 

as a ^ip, wTthout delivering the possession of 
it to the pledgee. Blackstone. 

The master, when abroad, and in the absence of the O'wn- 
er, may hypothecate the ship, freight, and cargo, to raise money 
requisite ibr the completion of the voyage. Kent, 

2. To state by hypothesis. * Ch. Oh. 


HI^-pGtH-B-CA'TIQN, n. (Law.) The act of hy- 
pothecating; a pledge without possession by 
the pledgee, BurriU. 


The hupotheeation of the ship or cargo is the transfrr of a 
title to take effect conditionally. Phidipe. 


HY-P()TH'5-CA-TgR, n. One who pledges a ship 
or other property as security for the repayment 
of money borrowed. Wrighi. 

H^'-PdTH-ip-NtT'SAL, a. Belonging to the hy- 
pothenuse. Ash. 


Hy-P5TI1'5-NUSE [hl-p«th'f-niia, S. W. P. F. Ja. 
K,R.Wr.Wb.\ liIp-5tVnfis, Sm.% lii-po-th^- 
nVks', Kenrick, Barclay, Johnson],n. [Gr. fiVor^i- 
vovaa, subtending; fivorffro), to stretch under, to 
subtend; Ft.hypotMmc.] (Geom.) The longest 
side of a right-angled triangle, or the line op- 
posite the right-angle ; — written also hypote^ 
nuse. Davies ^Peok* 

*< Mr. Sheridan and Dr. Ash [and Mr, Todd] 
accent tins word on the second syllable ; but Dr. 
Johnson, Dr. Kenrick, Mr. Barclay, Bailey, and Bu- 
chanan, on the last. These autlionties induced mo, 
in the first edition of this [Walker^sJ Dictionary, to 
place the accent on the last syllable ; but, upon further 
inquiry, I found the best usage decidedly in favor o£ 
the antepenultimate accent; and as the secondary 
accent is on the second syllable of the Latin hypote- 
nuaa, this accentuation seems more agreeable to anal- 
ogy,** Walker. 


HY-p6th'5-SIs, n.; pi. [L., 

from Gr. bvd&tffis ; hrorlOrtph to put under.] A 
supposition made with a view to draw from it 
some consequence which establishes the truth 
or the falsehood of a proposition, or solves a 
problem; a system or a doctrine founded on 
theory, or on some principle not proved. 


An hypothesis, which means^somethlng “ placed ttnder.*»as 
a foundemcn or platfbm on which to institute ai^ esury on 
tlxe process of investigation. JDr. Broicn. 

An hypothesis properly means the sm^sition eda princi- 


Syn* — See Theory. 


Ht-P5TH'®-SlZE, V. n. To form hypotheses ; to 
make suppositions. Warhwrtim. 
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HY'-PO-THSt'^C, ? [Gr. rzjceff ; L.Ay- 

HY-PQ-THfeT'I-OAL, ) potheticus ; It. ipotetieo ; 
Sp. hipotetico ; l^'r. hijpothetiqi^,'] Including or 
depending on an hj-pothesis ; implying supposi- 
tion; conditional. 

Conditional or hifpoth^Uce^ propositions are those whose 
parts are united hy the conditional particle ; as, ** j/ the 
sun be fixed, the earth must move.” Jratte. 

HY-PO-THET'I-CAIi-LY, ad. In a hypothetical 
manner ; conditionally. South. 

HTir-P6TH'5-TlST, », A defender of an hypoth- 
esis. [b.} Snt. liev, 

BY-PQ-TR4-eBE'LI-t;M^ n. [L., from Gr. Stto- 
Tpavijliov ; fiird, under, and r^dyn^os, the neck.] 
{Arch.) The neck of the capital of a column, or i 
that part of it between the shaft and the annu- 
lets of the echinus. Weale. 

S[Y~P6T-T-Pb*SIS,n. [Gr- {rTonjTruKTif ; hrtorvvdta, 
to imagine.] ( ttket.) Any animated representa- 
tion of a scene or event m descriptive^ or figura- 
tive language, so as to present it forcibly to the 
mind ; — sometimes called 'cision,. Brands. 

HItP'PISH, a. Affected with melancholy or hypo- 
cnondria ; — written also hippish. j 

BYP-SJ-PPYM'JruS^ n. {ZobL) A genus of quad-' 
rupeds of the kangaroo family, characterized by 
having a naked, scaly taiF; kangaroo rat. Baird. 

H'S'P-SOM'^I-TJpB, «. [Gr. 15^os, height, and fefrpov, 
a measure.] One who practises hypsometry, or 
the art of measuring heights. Wilderdmtch. 

Hl?'P-SQ-MilT'R{C, a. Belating to hypsometry. 

H"? P-s5M'^l-TKY, n. The art of measuring the 
relative or the' absolute heights of places upon 
the surface of the earth, either by the barometer 
or by trigonometrical observation. Brande. 

jarr^jRvIX, n, [Gr. a shrew-mouse.] {Zobl.) 


A genus of small mammals of the pachyderma- 
tous order, of which four species are known, — 
the Byrax Capemis, or rock-rabbit, found at 
the Cape of Good H<‘pe, the Byrax Synacus of 
iJvria, the Byrax a}boreiis of Western Africa, 
and the Byrax Syhestris, found on the coast of 
Guinea. Van Der Hoeren. Eng. Cyc. 

HYRSE, n. [Ger. hirse.] (Bot.) Millet. Cotes. 
f HYRST, n. [A. S. hyrsi.] A wood or grove ; — 

tTrriffon nlsn art A dbsnn. 


HY'SON, n. An excellent species of green tea. 

The green teas rank in the order of their ex- 
cellence as follows: gunpowder, imperial, hyson, 
young hyson, hyson skin, and twankay. — See Tea. 
McCulloch. 


or Ht’S'SQP [liiz'zop, J. E. Ja . ; hiz'zup 
or hi'svp, IF- P\ ; his's^p, K. Sm . ; lil'sup, S.j, 
n. [Gr. ijcctiJKos ; L, hyssopus ; Fr. hysope. — W . 
issop."} (Bot.) A genus of plants including the 
common hyssop {Hyssopus officinalis), formerly 
used in medicine as a stimulant and expecto- 
rant. Brande. 

“Mr, Sheridan, Mr. Scott, Mr. Entick, W, 
Johnston, and Buchanan pronounce tills word in the 
second manner [hi^sup] ; Dr. Kennck, Dr. Ash, and 
Mr. Perry, in the first. To pronounce the y long before 
double s is contrary to every rule in spelling ; and, 
therefore, if the first mode be not the best, the or- 
thography ought necessarily to be changed.” Walker, 

H$'S'TAT-iTE, n. {Min.) A titaniferous iron 
ore. Dana, 


Hf S-T?R-An'THOUS, a. [Gr. Strrfpoj, after, and 
Most a flower.] {Bot.)Hotmg plants whose 
leaves expand after the flowers have opened. , 

Benslow, 

HYS-TE'RJ-A, n. [Gr. harif^a, the womb.] {Med.) 
A species oi neurosis or nervous disease which 
generally attacks unmarried women from the 


age of fifteen to thirty-five, and is supposed to 
have its seat in the womb ; hysterics. Brande. 

HYS-t£r'}C, ? harepiKdc ; L. hysteru 

HYS-TllR'I-CAL, > cus ; Fr. hyst4rique.'\ 

1. Relating to hysteria or hysterics; spas- 
modic ; as, “A hysteric fit,” 

2. Troubled with hysteria. “ BystericaX 

women.” Floyer. 

HYS-t£r'|CS, n. pi. {Med.) Fits peculiar to 
women, — See Hysteria. Dunglison. 

HYS-T^R'Q-CELE, n. [Gr. htfripa, the womb, and 
a tumor ; Fr. hysteroc^U.'] {Med.) A rup- 
ture or hernia of the womb. Dunglison. 

H^S-T^J-R^L'O-^jfY, n. [Gr. hccrepoXoyia ; Hcrepos, 
last, and Xdyos, a discourse.] {Rhet.) A figure 
of speech by which the ordinary course of 
thought is inverted in expression, and the last 
put first- Brande. 

Bfs' TE-RdJV'^-PROT'JE-RdJ^, n. [Gr. ^errepov, 
last, and vpdrepov, first.] {Rhet.) A figure which 
inverts the natural order of words; as, Valet 
atgue vivit, ‘‘He is well and lives.” — Same as 
Hysterology. 

H'5’S-T5-R6t'0-MY, n. [Gr. Icripa, the womb, 
and ro/<d, a cutting ; 'FT.hystprotomie.) {Anat.) 
A dissection of the womb ; the Coesarean opera- 
tion. Dunglison. 

HYS-TRl-Cl' 4 -BIS, n. [Gr. a hedgehog, 

or porcupine.] (Ar?d.) A disease of the hairs 
in which they stand erect like the quills of a 
porcupine. Dunglison. 

HtS'TRiX, n. [Gr. »/rrpt|.] {ZoSl.) A genus of 
animals ; the porcupine. P. Cyc. 

HYTHB (hitft), n. [A. S. hyth."] A port ; a small 
haven. — See Hithb. Jodrell. 



I the third vowel and the ninth letter of the 
9 alphabet, was formerly confounded with the 
consonant y, from which it is now kept distinct. 
It has two principal sounds ; one long, as in 
JinCf the other short, as in Jin. The long sound is 
commonly considered diphthongal ; — Sheridan 
makes it consist of A and i ; Walker, of d and € ; 
and Smart, of & and e. The short sound is the 
same as that of short y . — See Principles ^ 
Fronunciaiion, 16, 17, lo, 19, 20, 44, 45.— In 
old writers, i was often used for ay, which is 
pronounced nearly like it. 

Did your tetter* tierce the queen? 
j; sir; abe took ’em and reaa ’em in my presence. Shak, 

— J, prefixed to a word, as ibrought, is the A. S. 
prepositive particle ge, and is more commonly 
written y. As a Roman numeral, it signifies 
I ; and, placed before v or x, it diminishes by a 
nnit thq numbers expressed by these two letters. 

I, prm. [M. Goth, ik ; A. S. ic ; Hut. ih ; Ger. 
teh\ Han.^eo; Iceh eg\ Bw.Jag. — Gr, L. 
ego ; It. io ; Sp. yo ; Port, eu ; Fr. Je. — Sansc. 
ahem ; Slav, %a, ga^ ipos. mine ; ohf. mb ; — 
pi. nom. WB, pos, otiRS, us.] A personal 
pronoun of the first person and nominative 
case ; myself ; the person speaking. 

Be of good cheeri itis J; benotafiraid. jKotAxiv.S?. | 

n. An iambic ; an iambus. 

The Ucenfle te sometime* carried so &r «* to add three 
tihenrt syflable* to the hist kunb, JBrtmde. 

I-Aac'BIO, ) \Qrr. lanPiKds i It.iambiami It. 
I-Am'BFC^, > jambico ; Sp. yambico ; Fr. fam^ 
Relating to an iambus; composed of 
iambic feet. 

, Zh most modem Enropean languages, the veme of five 
tomtec thet is a fkvQrite metre. Sravtde. 

1-Am^B|C, n- [Gr. laa^os ; H. iambits ; It. giamho, 
jandneo ; Sp. yamoico ; Fr. idmdique. — “ The 
derivation of the word has never been ascer- 
, tained; but it can boast of an origin nearly co- 


eval with the Greek lan^age.” JBmnde.— “Re- 
ferred by Riemer and Pott to Mnrw, to attack, 
assault, as being the foot or metre first used by 
satiric writers.” Liddell ^ Scott.] {Pros.) 

1. A metrical foot consisting of a short syl- 
lable followed by a long one ; an iambus. 

Two rests, a short and long, th’ ioarihic firame, 

A foot whose swiftness gave the verse its name. B.JoMon. 

2. A verse composed of iambi or iambic feet. 

46^ Iambics are a species of verse much used by the 

Greek and Latin poets, especially by the Greek tragic 
poets. They were originally used for satire; hence 
the word sonietunes moans satire. 

Thy genius calls thee not to purchase fiime 

In keen iambics, but mild anagram. JOryden. 

I-AM'BJ-CAL-EY, ad. In the manner of an iam- 
bic ; according to iambic verse. Ch. Ob. 

I-AM'bIze, V. a. To satirize in iambic verses. 

bmbic was the measure in which they used to iambize 
each other. Ttoininff, 

I-^M-bOG'RA-PHBRj n. [Gr, forgjSof, an iambus, 
and ypdffuo^ to write.] One who writes iam- 
buses ; a writer of iambic poetry. Beck. 

I-Am^BUS, n. ; pi. L. iambx; Eng. iambuses. 
[li.] (Pros.) A poetic foot consisting, in Greek 
and Latin poetiy, of a short syllable followed 
by a long one ; and, in modem poetry, of an 
unaccented syllable followed by an accented 
one; an iambic. — The following verse is com- 
posed of iambic feet : 

They 1 sowsTre* I who on' j ly stand' 1 and waitf, 

f-AT'Rf-OAL, a. [Gr. larptsti ; /«rpdf, a physician.] 
Relating to medicine or to physicians. Byron. 

f I-A-TR<?-£fHfiM^lST, n. [Or. hvpSf, a physiman, 
and Eng. chemist.] A physician who is also a 
chemist ; a chemical phys^an. Bedhy. 

t I-A-TRQ-LfiP'TlO,, a. [Gr. Xerpdi, a physician, 
and Aldipto, to anoint,] That cures by anoint- 
ing. Johmon. 


1*bP.X, n. [L., a wild goatJ^ 

{Zohl.) A species of goat, 
with large horns, squnre 
in front, and marked with 
transverse and prominent 
knots. It inhabits the 
summits of the highest 
mountain chains in the 
continents of Europe, Af- 
rica, and Asia, but does 
not exist in the New 
World ; the stein-boc ; 

Capra ibex of Linnaeus. 

Van Der Boeven. 

I-bFbeM, ad. [L,] In the same place. 

4^ It is used as a note of reference ; — often con- 
tracted to ibid. 

FBlS,n. [L.] (Omith.) 

A genus of wading 
birds, with a long, 

■ slender hill, cylindri- 
cal, and arched at the 
base, and long, broad 
wings. F. D. Hoevm* 

The IJns religio- 
so, the most celebrated 
species, was reared in 
the temples of ancient 
Egypt with veneration, 
and it was embalmed 
after its deatli. It is as 
large as a hen, with 
white plumage, bill and 
feet black, and fbund 
throughout the extent lb£s rdlgioss. 

of Afiioa. Eeg. Cyc, 

[L,] {Bot.) See Hibiscus. 

f-OA'R|-AN, a. [Gr. licApios ; L- learius*] Sear- 
ing high ; daringly adventurous. OUtrke. 

A word derived firom Icarwt, the son of Disds/. 
lus, who, flying with his fether out of Oreto Into SU 
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clly, &^.*aied so high that the sun melted the wax of 
his wings, and he fell into the sea. 

ICE (Is), 71, [A. S. iSj zss, isa ; Dut. ys, ijs ; Ger. 
eis ; Dan. us ; Sw. is ; Icel. is. — Gr. iffvg, equal, 
level, smooth, iracMer, SulUvan.] 

1. Water or other liquid made solid by cold. 

Water begins to freeze at 32^ of Fahrenlteit, 
and, in freezing, it expands rapidly and with great 
force. In consequence of this expansion, the ice be- 
comes lighter than water, and, if free to move, floats 
with one ninth of its mass above the surface. Li/ell, 

2. Concreted sugar. Johnson, j 

3. Cream and sugar congealed ; ice-cream, i 

To break the ice, to make the first opening to any ' 

attempt. — Ground ice, ice formed under peculiar cir- 
cumstances at tne bottom ot rivers and other streams ; 
ground-gru. Braude. 

ICE, V, a, [t. ICED ; pp. icing, iced.] 

1. To cover with ice ; to turn to ice. Fletcher, 

2. To cover with concreted sugar. Puller. 

3. To chill ; to freeze. Johnson, 

iCE -AN- jCHOR (-ang-kur), n, A hook or grapnel 
for taking hold of ice.' Urgent, 

ICE -BELT, n, A belt of ice adhering to the 
coast above the ordinary level of the sea. Sargent, 

ICE'BERG, n, [Ger. eis, ice, and herg^ a hill.] A 
floating mass of ice of great magnitude, de- 
tached from glaciers on the borders of a polar 
sea, or generated by the accumulation of ice and 
drift-snow at the base of a lofty precipice. 

Some icebergs rise from 250 to 300 feet above 
the level of the sea, are from two to five miles long, 
and ground in water 1500 feet deep. They are trans- 
ported by marine currents witiiiii 40 degrees of the 
equator, carrying with them gravel and blocks of 
stone. LyeU, 

Ice — BYrD, ? 1 . (^Omith.) A species of bird found 
in Greenland. Maunder, 

ICE^— BLINK, n, A dazzliim whiteness about the 
horizon, caused by the reflection of light from a 
fleld of ice. Qu. Rev, 

Ice'— BOAT, n, ^1. A boat formed to pass on the 
ice. Francis, 

2. A boat or barge formed to break and pass 
through the ice. Francis. 

ICE'— B5‘6’ND, a. Applied to vessels blocked up 
in the ice. Swwionds, 

Ice'— BROOK (is'brfik), n. A congealed brook or 
stream. Shak. 

lOE'— BUl LT (is'bllt), a, Pormed of heaps of ice. 
'Where shaggy forms o’er ice-budt mountains roam. Gray. 

ICE'— CREAM, n, A confection formed of cream, 
sugar, &c., congealed or frozen. Nichols. 

Ice'-DE5p, n. ^ (Bot,) A transparent process 
resembling an icicle. Loudon* 

ICED'-WA-TER (1st-), n. Water cooled by ice ; 
ice-water. Simmonds. 

Ice'— PACE, n* The abutting face of an ice-belt. 

Kane, 

Ice'— PALL, n. A mass of ice in the form of a 
water-fall. Coleridge. 

ICE'— FIELD, n. A shallow mass of floating ice, 
often of great extent, formed by the freezing of 
the sea-water. Ansted. 

Ice'— FLOAT, n. A large mass of floating ice; 
an ice-floe. Goldsmith, 

ICE'-PLOe, n. A detached portion of an ice- 
field; ice-fioat. Kane, 

Ice'— GL A ZED, a. Glazed with ice. Coleridge. 

Ice'— H dfi’SB, n* A building or apartment for 
the preservation of ice in summer. Goldsmith* 

Ice'— IS-LAND (-I'land), ) A«vast body of float- 

ICE — Isle (- 11 ), ) ing ice ; ice-fioe. Cook. 

iOE'LAND-^IR, n* (Geog.) A native of Iceland. 
Ioe-lAnd'JO, a* (Geog.) Eelating to Iceland. 

Ice-lAnd |0, n* The language of the people of 
Iceland. Latham. 

Iob'LAND-MOss, n. (Boy A lichen found in 
mountainous districts of Kurope, and used as a 
tonic, and as an article of diet ; Cetraria Is^ 
kmdiea* Loudon. 


ICE'LAND-SPAR,n. {Mtii.) A transparent rhom- 
boidal variety of calc-spar, or carbonate of lime, 
remarkable for its clearness, and the beautiful 
double refraction which, it exhibits. Brands* | 

ICE'— m6uN-TAJX, n. See Icebebg. Goldsmith. 

iCE'-PLANT, n. {Bot.') A plant sprinkled with 
pellucid, glittering, icj'-looking blisters ; the 
Mesemhrganthemiun crystallinutn* Loudon. 

rCE'-PLodGH fls'plb’^), n. A kina or plough 
usea tor cutting grooves on ice in a pond or 
lake. Simmonds. 

ICE'— SAW, «. A large saw usea tor tne purpose 
ot cutting through ice. Francis. 

Ice'— SPAR, n. {Min.) A grayish-white variety of 
felspar, from Somma, near 2^aples. Brande* 

Ice'— TA-BLE, 71. A flat, horizontal mass of 
ice. Kane. 


ICE'— TA-BLE, 71, A flat, horizontal mass of 
ice. Kane. 

iCE— ToNG§, 71, pi. Tongs for taking up pieces 
of ice at table. Simmonds. 

ICE'— wA-T^R, 71. Water cooled by ice ; iced- 
water. 

ICE'WORK, n. A construction of ice. Savage. 

ICIl DTEJr. [Ger., I serve.'] The motto taken by 
Edward the Black Prince, and since borne in 
the arms of the Prince of Wales, the heir appar- 
ent of the crown of England. Bi'ande. 

TcH-NEU'MON (Ik-nu'mon), ti. [L., from Gr. Ix' 
vsipbiv ; tx^fii<o, to track ; tx^ost a footstep.] 

1. {Zool.) A small digitigrade, carnivorous 
animal, allied to the 
civet, of .the genus Her^ 

^estes of Illiger. The il 
ichneumon of the Nile 
{Rerpestes Pharaonis) 
was one of the sacreo, 
animals of the ancient ^Ezyptinn ichneumon 
(Ilerji&ifes jp/iataonis). 


Blood followed, but immortal; ichor pure. 

Such as the blest inhabitants of heaven 

May bleed. Cou^r. 

2. {Med.) A thin, watery, acrid discharge, 

j flowing from wounds, ulcers, &c. Roblgn. 

I'€HOR-OUS (i'kqr-iis), a. IFr. ichoreux.] Serous; 
sanious ; thin ; watery. A superficial . . . 
ichorous ulceration.” Rartey. 

IeH'THY.O-C5l, ; [C-,. a fisn, ana 

LGH-THV-O-COL LA, 3 Kella, glue.] A pure kind 
of gelatine prepared from the entrails of certain 
fish ; fish-slue ; isinglass. Bra7ide. 

lEH-THY-OG'RA-PHY, 7i, [Gr. IxBbSf a fish, and 
yp6ip(Of *to describe.] A description of fishes, or 
a treatise on fishes. JDr, Black. 

IeH'THY-Q-LITE, w. rGr.i;^0&ff, l;^06«)f,afiish, and 
a stone.] {Pcu.) A fish-stone, or fossil 
fish ; the impression of a fish in a rock. Lyell, 

IEH-THY-Q-L05^'|C, ) Relating to ichthy- 

l€H-THY-0-L5gi'l-CAL, > ology or fishes. Hill. 

I€H-THY-6l'0-§iIst, n- [Tr. ichthyologisto.] 
One versed in ichthyology. Qu. R&o. 

IjEH-THY-OL'g-giY (Sk-thq-Sl'q-je), n. [Gr. 
loyia ; IxBbsi a fish, and lo'yof, discourse ; Fr. 
iehthyologie.] That branch of natural history 
which treats of the nature, uses, and classifica- 
tion of fishes. Brande. 


i'£3H(5R (I'kbr), », 
1. {Myth.) An 


ijGII'THY-O-MAN-CY, n. 


Egyptians, and many j^na,cu>ms). 

fabulous feats were related of it as the enemy 
of the crocodile. It preys on the eggs and 
young of various species of animals, and espe- 
cially searches out the eggs of the crocodile. 

E7ig. Cyc. 

2. {Ent.) One of a tribe of hymenopterous 
insects, comprehending those of which the lar- 
va? live parasitically in the interior of the larva? 
and pupae of other insects, Brande. 

lEH-NEU'MQN-PLY, n. {E7it.) The ichneumon. 

Harris. 

jjeE^J^EU‘MdN'LDJE^ n. pi. {Ent.) A family 
of hymenopterous insects of which the ichneu- 
mon-fly is the type. Harris. 

IjCII-NEU-MdN'l-DAN, n. {Ent.) Oneoftheich- 
neumonida?. Kirby. 

1cH-N0-GRAPH'JC, la. Eelating to iohnog- 

IcH-NO-GRApH'I-CAL, > raphy. 

The icAnographical plan of the Temple of Janus. JOrvmmond, 

I£!H-N6G'RA-PHY, n. [Gr. IXvoypa^tai a 

footstep, and to describe ; L. icJvnogra^ 

phia ; It. icnografia j Fr. ichnographie,] 

1. (ArcA.) The ground plan of a building or 

the plan of any of its stories ; a horizontal sec- 
tion of a building or structure exhibiting the 
outlines of the several parts according to a geo- 
metric scale. Wright. 

2. {Arch. & Persp.) The view of any thing 

cut oif, just at its base, by a plane parallel to 
the horizon. London Ency. 

3. {Ant.) A description of ancient works of 

art, as statuary, paintings, mosaic works, &c. ; 
iconography. London Ency. 

IjGH'NQ-LITEjW. [Gr. a footstep, and 
a stone.] (Pal.) A stone retaining the impres- 
sion of a footmark of a fossil animal. Rogers. 

pCH-N5L-l-TIldL'<>gY, n. [Gr. a footstep, 
Alfloy, a stone, and Xeyost a discourse.] Ichnol- 
ogy. Hr. Hitchcock. 

IjCH-NQ-LOg'l-CAL, a. Relating to ichnology. 

l£IH-NOL'Q-gY, n. [Gr. Ix^h footstep, and 
Arfyof, a discourse.] The science which relates 
to fossil footmarks ; ichnolithology. P. Cyc. 


pavTiid, divinationl] A species of divination by 
the examination or the entrails of fishes. Roget. 

ICH-THY-OPH'A-gIST, 7i. [Gr. IxB^s, a fish, and 
^dyw, to eat.] One that feeds or lives on fish. Ash. 

iGH-THY-OPH'A-GOtJS, a. Feeding on fish. Smart. 

lEII-THY-OPII'A-gY, 71. [Gr. IxObs, a fish, and 
^dyo, to oat ; Fr. zehthyophagic.] The practice 
of eating fish. Johnson. 

IjCII-THY-QPII-THAL'MITE, n. [Gr. Ix^bt, a fish, 
and eye.] {Min.) A mineral so called 

from its pearly lustre resembling the eye of a 
fish after boiling; fish-eye-stone; apopnyllite. 
— See Aeophyleitb. Bra7ide. 

\ l€H-THY-Q-SAU'RUS, n. [Gr. IxBhf, a fish, and 
aavpoi," 0 . lizard.] {Pat) A genus of extinct 
saurian reptiles which resemble a crocodile in 
form, but have their four feet shaped like the 
fins of the whale for the purpose of swimming. 

Buckla7vd. 

IjCH-THY-O'SIS, n. [Gr. IxBbg, a fish.] {Med.) 
The fish-skin disease ; a thickness and rough- 
ness of the skin, portions of which become hard 
and scaly, and occasionally corneous, with a 
tendency to excrescences. Hu7iglison. 

IjOH-THY-OT'Q-MY, n. [Gr. IvOiigy a fish, and 
rSpos. a cutting ; to cut.] The anatomy 


[Gr, Mp,] 

1. {Mi^h.) An ethereal fiuid that supplied the 
place of' blood in the veins of the ancient gods. 


IjOH-THY-OT'Q-MY, n. [Gr. lyObg, a fish, and 
rSpos, a cutting ; to cut.] The anatomy 

or dissection of fishes. Craig. 

I'CI-CLE (I'sjk-kl), n. [A. S. ises-gicel; Dut. 
ijskegel; Got. eiszackeru 

1. A pendent shoot orice. 

2. {Iler.) A hearing or charge sprinkled writh 

drops ; a ^tty bearing. Craig. 

I'CI-N:^SS, n. The state of being icy, Johfison. 

I'OtNG (is'jng), n. A covering of ice or concreted 
sugar. 

The splendid idng of an Immense . . . plum-cake. Warton. 

lO'KLE, n. An icicle. [North of Eng.] Grose. 

t i'c6Nf n. [L., from Gr. riAc<6>/.] An image ; a 
figure ; a picture. Browne. 

t I-C6N'I-CAL, a. [Gr. ihoviKts^ L. icomeus.'} 
Relating to, or consisting of, images, figures, or 
pictures, Blount. 

I'CQ-nIi^M, n. {Rhet.) A figure which consists 
in representing a thing to the life. Maunder. 

I'CO-NlZE, V. a. [Gr. To form into a 

likeness or resemblance. [ii.j 

This world la sm image always iconized, or prapetnally 
renew^. Cudworm. 

I-c6n'Q-CIJL§M, Image-breaking. N. Brit. Rev. 

I-OON'9-OLA.ST, n. [Gr. ehovoKMerng ; an 
image, and jcldom/s, a breaker ; icldw, to break.] 
A breaker of images; —a name given to the 
image-breakers of the eighth century. Hook. 

1-c6N-Q-CLAS'TIC, a. Breaking or destroying 
images. ** Iconoclastic zeal.” Switumrm. 
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f-CON-O-GRAPH^JC, a. [Fr. iconograplnqite.'\ 
Belating to iconography. D»*. Baird, 

I-CQ-n6g'RA-PHY, n, [Gr. an imago, and 
yp64>a>, to describe ; Fr. iconographies] A de- 
scription of pictures, statues, and similar monu- 
ments of ancient art. Baileg, 

I-CQ-k5i.'A-T 5E, n. [Gr. tUtStv, an image, and 
XaT^ni> a servant.] A worsliipper of images ; — 
a name given hv the iconoclasts to the Homan 


Chambers, 


i-CQ-N6L'Q-OT, n, [Gr- image, pd 
discourse ; Fr. ia>nologfieSl The doctrine of im- 
ages, or of representations by pictures. Johnson. 

I-CQ-NOM'I-CAL, a. [Gr^ dtultv, an image, and 
juiXPi a battle.] Hostile to images. Broicne, 

I-C5-SA-HE'DR4.L, a, [Gr. twenty, and 

U^ay a base.] {Geom,) Having twenty faces. 

I-C5-SA-HE'DRQN, n. ; pi- I-co-s^-hE^dr^l 
{Geoin.) A polyhedron, hounded by twenty tri- 
angular faces. 

If the faces are equal and equilateral, it is a 
regular polyhedron, and may be regarded as composed 
of twenty equal triangular pyramids whose vertices 
all meet at the same point. Dames 4r -Peek, 

irCO-SJlJ\r'DRr~^y n,pL [Gr. etteoct, twenty, and 
a male.] A class of plants, in the 

Linnsean system of botany, having twenty or 
more unconnected stamens inserted on the 
calyx. Ch'ay, 

S-CQ-sAN'DRI-.^IJ', a, {BotS) Icosaudrous. Smart, 

I-CQ-SAN'BROIJS, a. (Bot.) Having twenty or 
more perigynous stamens. P, Cyc. 

JC-t£r'1C, n, {MedS) A medicine, used for the 
cure of jaundice. Smart, 

IC-TfiR'IO, ? [Qr, Ikts^ikSs ; ixrrpoff, the 

JO-TfeR'i-CAL, 5 jaundice; L. ictericus; Pr.icte- 


IC-TfiR 10, ? [Qr, Iktc^ikSs ; Urea 

JO-TfeR*I-CAL, 5 jaundice; L. ictericus; J 
rigue,] 

1. (Med.) Afflicted with the jaundice. 


ierical eyes.” Bp, Taylor, 

2. Good against the jaundice. Johnson, 

fC-Tip-RI'NAE, n, pi, [L. icterus, from Gr- f/ers- 
pog, a yellow bird.] 
fOrnith.) A sub- 
tamily of coniros- 


tamily of coniros- 
tral birds of the or- 
der Passei'es and 
family Stumidee ; 
hang-nests. Gray, 

IC-T5R-I"TIOUS, a, Tpentes Baltimore. 

(Med.) Having the color of the skin when it is 
affected by the jaimdice ; yellow. Wright. 

IC^TB-Rtys, n. [L., from Gr- Iterspoi, a yellow 
bird, the sight of which was said to cure the 
jaundice- Tv. SmifA.] (MedS) A disease char- 
acterized by yellowness of the skin and eyes, 
by white faeces, and high-colored urine ; jaun- 
dice. Bunglison, 

Ic-THY-6l'9-^y, «. See Ichthyology. Todd, 

JC^T^S, n. [L.] A sftroke : — cadence. Bp, Newton, 

VGY (t'ee), a, [See loE.] 

*1. Full of, or abounding with, ice ; glacial. 
** ley seas.” Pope. ** That icy region.” Boyle, 
2, Cold ; frosty. ** Icy fingers.’^ Shak, 
2. “Without affection or warmth ; cold-heart- 
ed; ftigid. Joy precepts.” Shak. 

4. Pertaining to ice. horrors.” Thomson, 
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and now generally received acceptation, em- PpJEM, [L.j The same ; — often contracted to 
ployed to indicate every representation of out- id, Clarke, 

ward objects through the senses, and whatever ^ i-DfiN'TIC, a. Identical. Hudibras. 

is the immediate object of thought; concep- rr jz. «« 

tion; perception ; notion ; thought. I-DLN'Tl-C.^, a. idem, the same , It §-Sp. 

For idexts, in my sense of the wd, are, -» hntsoerer is the ideiltlCO ; . ^ 

objector the understandmB, when a man thmkb; or, whatso- same ; selfsame , One aiKl tJie Same, 

ever it is the mmilcaa be employed about in thinking. Locke., identiccd person, who now remembers that event did 

The word tdea., when carefully used, implies precisely that then exist JReid. 

reseSation of not meseiit to the sensesi hfflrmed 

in which sense It is less comprehensive than “ image,” for an of a thing which we already Know Oi it. 
image may be a foncied cbj^t, but “When you say that body is solid, I sav that you make an 

mental representation of a real one? and it is also Itss com- identical orcuodtion, because it is impossible to nave the idea 

prehenaive than “conception, for a conception may revive - ^ ^ solidity. Fleming, 

audible or other sensible impressions, but an ulea is m strict- <>* wnnom wmx oi Bonaisjr. ^ 

ness confined to the representation of the visible only, ]S^»*art. Identical egimtion, an equation m which one mem- 

This word idea is, perhaps, the worst case in the Eng- her is a repetition of the other- 
Kidom“ffiVih SS/tebKS.ftafe**n»rb*thS I-d£N'TI-C AL-LY, ad. With sameness or identity. 

i.D£N'TJ.C^L.Ness,». Sameness. Todd. 

^ How infinite the ftil of this word . . . to iti preaent n»e I-d£N'TI-FI-a-BLE, o. That may be identitied ; 


when this person ' has an ««« mac me cram nas sra^ea, 
and the other “had no idea that the dinner would be so 
iMid.” Trench. 

By Eescartes, Locke, and many other philos- 
ophers, and also in popular language, idea is used to 
signify a sensation, perception, conception, notion, 
apprehension, image, thought, opinion, intention; in 
short, whatever we are at different times mentally 
conscious of. Fleming. 

Syn. — Idea is the image or representation of any 
thing in the mind ; thought, the reflection on it ; no- 
tion, what we know or think of it. Ideas are faint 
or vivid, vague or distinct ; ferceptions, clear or in- 
distinct. JTotions are entertained ; conceptions are 
formed. Thoughts and notions are true or false ; con- 
ceptio'ts, grand or mean, distinct or crude. — See Im- 
agination, Perception. 


capable of i'dentiffcatiou. 


Lenthal. 


Trench. i-B^N.TI-FJ-CA'TIQN, n. [Fr.] The act of iden. 
philos- tifying. ' Blount. 

notion, f-DfiN'TJ-Fy, v. a, [L. idem, the same, and/acto, 
on ; in to make ; It, identijicare ; Sp. iderdijicar ; Fr. 
entally idmitijier,] [i. identified ; pp, identifying, 

IDENTIFIED.] 

of any 1. To prove identical ; to prove to be the 
t : no- same : as, “ To identify the dead body of a 

person.” 

^ 2. To make identical; to cause to be the 

5 ; con- same in effect, purpose, or interest. 

tee IM- His cause is identified with mine. Todd, 


AGINATION, PERCEPTION. I-DfiN'TJ-Fy, 1 ?. 71 , To become identical. Burke, 

I-DE'AL, a, [L. idealis; It, ideale; Sp, ideal; f.DfiNT'JSM, n. The doctrine of absolute iden- 


idice. “ Tc- 
Bp. Taylor, 
Johnson, 


Fr. ideal,] 

1. Relating to a class of ideas created by, and 
solely subsisting in, the imagination ; existing 
only in idea ; intellectual ; imaginary ; unreal ; 
fanciful. “ Ideal beauty.” 

2- Pertaining to the philosophy which con- 
siders ideas as images interposed between the 


tity ; or the doctrine that the two elements of 
thought, objective and subjective, are absolutely 
one ; that matter and mind are opposite poles 
of the same infinite substance ; and that crea- 
tion and the Creator are one- — This is the phi- 
losophy of Schelling, and it coincides ultimately 
viith pantheism, Fleming, 


mind and the object of its thought; belonging « « , ’ r-r ..y. t ? 

or relating to ideas generally. “A relic of the I-DfiN'Tl-TY, n. the same; Low L. 


or relating to ideas generally, 
old ideal system.” 


StewaH, 


Syn. — Ideal happiness ; imaginary good ; visionary 
scheme ; mental perception ; intellectual exercise. 


I should dread to disfigure the beautiful ideal of tlie mera- 
oriea of illustrious persons with mconcruous features, and to 
sully the imaginative punty of classical works with gross and 
trivial recollections, Wordescortk. 

There can be no ideal of the sublime. P. Cge, 

Sy]x. — Perfection is an idea ; humanity, in all its 
perfection, is an Uml, Human virtue and wisdom, in 
all their purity, are ideas ; the wisdom of the stoics is 
an ideal. The ideal is the intellectual existence of a 
thing which has no other characters than those deter- 
mined by the idea itself. Henderson, 

f-DB'A-LfiSS, a. Destitute of ideas. Wright. 

f-DE'AL-iSM, w. [It, idealismo ; Fx, idf^alisme,] 
(Phil.) The doctrine that in external percep- 
tions the objects immediately known are ideas; 
— opposed to realism. It has been held under 
various forms, particularly under that which de- 
nies the existence of matter, and makes every 
thing consist in mind with its different states 
or i&as. Fleming, Stewa'i't, 

I-DE'AL-lfST, n, [Fr. id4aliste,] One who be- 
lieves in idealism. Stewart, 


Ox jx X ‘xi. J-DE-AI/-IS'TtO, G. Relating to the doctrine of 
I'CT-PfiARLBp' (I'sp-^ld'), a. Studded mth idealism. [b-I N. Brit. Rev. 

pearls, as of ice. Joy-petmed car.” MtUon, „ ^ 

f-TlR-XT/T.TV VL TTf- l 


- . . , . j. - , rxs I-D®-Al'I-TY, n. [It. idealkh,] 

I'D (Id). Contracted ftomZwouW, or I Aod. L The quaUty of being ideal. P. Cyc. 

I-DA' 14 -AN, a. Sacred to Venus. OMuuiorth. 2. (PAre^) The talent for poetry or works 
. _ * , ofima^nation. Combe, 

I-DE'A, ». ; p^. t-nS^As. . [Gr. Ufa, tUio, to see ; _ _ . , ^ 

L.,lt.,^Sp;«foa; Fx. mf.] I-DB-AL-I-ZA'TION, n. The act of idealizing; 

L Among the ancient Platonists, an eternal, the act of making ideal. A. Everett, 

i^tjtable, and^material form or model of an n. [♦. idealized ; pp, idkaliz- 

object; an archetype; a pattern. ino, idealized.] To form ideas. Maty, 

In the Hatonle fense, ideca were the patterns according to . _ 

which the Dehy ftshioned the pheaomenal^r ww^ I-DE'^lL-IZE, V, a. To make ideal. Milman, 

f-DE'AL-IZ-5R, ». One who idealizes. 

The addition «f his empire, how it showed . w » 

SiswXg Ss^S Hilton, J-DE' AL-LY, ad. Intellectually ; mentally. Locke, 

2. The image or resemblance of an object t I-DE'ATE, v, a. To form in idea; to conceive ; 
conceived by the mind; — a term in its widest to fancy. Bonne, 


i 4- A * , ft', LJU. tllt/aifti, 0AXI5 OMtXXV y juvn JU4. 

identitas ;Tt. identith ; Sp. identidad ; Fr. iden^ 
titd,] 

1. The state of being identical, or the same ; 
identicalnoss ; sameness. 

Organized bodies have identiiyeo long as organization and 
life remain. Fhodng, 

IIow any kind of identity can bo preserved in a world of 
incessant change is indeed a curious inquiry. M, W.IIcumlton, 
Franklin demonstrated the identity of lightniim and the 
electric fluid. M- Moereit, 

2. (Met,) Identism. Brande, 

Syn. — Identity, from the Latin, and sameness, from 

the Anglo-Saxon, are often used synonymously, 
though they admit of different applications. Personal 
identity , '»amenesi of teriiia* or of sounds. Two things, 
very sunilnr, inny ho said to be nearly the same, but 
not identical, Tlie identical or same person. The same 
sound may bo repeated ; but tiio identical sound, which 
is a sound heard at a particular time, cannot be re- 
peated. Sameness (not identity) of appearance or 
manner. 

||i-D5.0-GRAPH'IC, [Gr.Bfa, an idea, 

II I-D^-Q-GRApii'I-C^L, ) and yplnfxo, to describe.] 
Representing notions or ideas rather than 
sounds ; descriptive of ideas, — • as figures and 
hieroglyphics. 

Ideogjxiphical writing is opposed to phonetic, JSrande, 

II I-DJP-CJ-GRAPII'I-CAL-LY, ad. In an ideo- 
graphical manner. ’ ' Buponceau, 

I I-DP-O-GRAph^ICS, n. pi, A method of writing 

in ideographic characters. For, Qu, Itev, 

1 1-DJgl-dG'RA-PHY, or Id.j:- 6 g'EA-PHY, n. [Gr. 
Uia, an idea, and to write ; Fr. idhgra* 

phie,] A system or treatise of short-hand writ- 
ing. Th, Bowe, 

J !-Dfi-Q-L5^'l-0^L, a. Relating to ideolog;^ or 
the science Of the mind. Qu, Rev, 

II f-DB- 6 L'Q.^lsT, or Id-I^-^L'Q-GIst, n, VFx, 
idcologiste.] One versed in ideology. P. Cyc, 

II i-0e-OL^O-9Y, or ID-]f-OL'Q-^^Y, n. [Gr. Ufa, 
an idea, and' X4vof, discourse ; * Fr. id^logieJ] 
The science of the mind ; the histo^ and evo- 
lutions of human ideas. JD. Stewart, 

4 ^ By a double blunder in philosophy and Greek, 
ideologie (fbr iddalogU), a word which could outy pro^ 
erly auggest an a pnon scheme, deducing our knowl- 
edge firom the intellect, has in France become the 
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name peculiarly distinctive of that philosophy of mind 
which exclusively derives our knowledge from sen- 
sation»” Sir W* Hamiltoti, 

Ides (idz), n,pL [L. idus ; Etruscan idzio, to di- 
vide ; It. idi ; Fr. ides.'] One of the three epochs 
or divisions of the ancient Roman month. 

4®*- The calends were ahvayss the first day of the 
month, the nones were the fifth, and the ide^ the thir- 
teenth, except in March, May, July, and October, m 
which the nones occurred on the seventh day, and the 
ides on the fifteenth. Andrews 

A soothsayer bids you beware of the ide& of March. ShaJs. 

4^ “ This mode of computing time [by %des, nones. 
and ealendjs] is yet used in several chanceries in Eu- 
rope, particularly in that of the Pope.” Bonvier. 

/D JEST. [L.] That is; — commonly abbreviated 
to i, e. 

ID-I-6C'RA-SY> peculiar, and xoaffts, 

a mixture.]* A peculiarity of constitution or 
temperament; idiosyncrasy. Palmer. 

ID-1-0-CRAT'1C, ^ a. Peculiar in constitu- 

iD-l-O-CRAT^l-C AL, > tion ; idiosyncratic. BaiUxj. 

iO^l-Q-CY, n. [Gr. iSKartia ; Fr. idiotie. — See Id- 
iot.] The state of an idiot ; want of under- 
standing from birth ; a condition of the mind in 
which the intellectual faculties, and^ the moral 
sentiments, are either entirely wanting, or are 
manifested to the least possible extent. 

Idiocv and lunacy, In law, excuse from the guilt of crimes. 

Lon. JSncy. 

lD'I-6-?-LfiC'TRIC, a. [Gr. peculiar, and 
Eng> electric.] (Elec.) Electric per se^ or con- 
taining electricity in its natural state. Wright. 

Id'I-OM, n. [Gr. Wwiia ; peculiar ; L., It., 

S*p. idioma ; Fr. idiome^ 

1. A mode of speaking or writing foreign 
from the usages of universal grammar or the 
general laws of language, and restricted to the 
genius of some individual tongue ; a mode of 
expression peculiar to a language. Brande. 

Idioms often set the powers of translafion at defiance. 

16. W. Hamilton. 

2. The peculiar cast or genius of a language. 

He followed their [the Latin] language, but did not comply 
with the idiom of ours. Dryden. 

3. A dialect or variety of language. Brande. 

Syn.— See Lanodaoe! 

Id-I-Q-MAT'IO, ? idiomatico^ Pecu- 

ID-I-Q-MAT'J-CAL, ) liar to a language ; relating 
to idioms, or tlie particular modes of expression 
which belong to an individual tongue. Smart. 

Milton mistakes the idiomatioal use and meaning of 
“munditlsB.” fVarton. 

L-L Y, ad. In an idiomatic man- 
ner ; according to ah idiom. Ash. 

iD-I-Q-PA-THfiT'JC, a. Relating to idiopathy; 
idiopathic. Month. Bev. 

ID-I-Q-PAth'JO, [It, ^ Sp. idiopatico; 

Id- 1-Q-PATH'[-CAL, ) Fr. idiopathique.] Relat- 
ing to idiopathy ; independent of any other dis- 
ease ; — opposed to symptomatic, Brande. 

Id- 1-Q-PATH'I-OAL-LY, ad. In a manner inde- 
pendent of any* other disease; not symptomat- 
ically. Wright, \ 

Id-(-6p'A-THY, n. [Gr. tSios, peculiar, and vddos, \ 
suflferihg ; It. ^ Sp. idiopatia ; Fr. idiopathie.] 

1. A peculiar aifection or feeling. Idiop- 

€dhy ... at the sound of a pipe.*' More, 

2. (Med,) A primary disease, or a disease be- 

longing to the part affected, and not arising from 
sympathy with other parts. Quincy. 

1d'J-5-R®-pCl'SIVE, a, [Gr. Utos, peculiar, and 
Eng. repulsive,] Repulsive by itself. Clarke, 

iD-l-g-sYN'CR^i-SY, n. [Gr. Utos, peculiar, and 
composition; <rdv, with, and xpolm;, 
mixture.] A temperament of mind or of body 
peculiar to the individual ; idiocrasy. 

Some men are violently affected by honey and coffee, 
which have no such efibots upon others. This is bodily 
idw^yncrautf. Fhmui!/. 

The soul, in its first and pure nature, hath no xdwi^/nf'ra- 
mea . . . which ore not competent to others of the same kind 
and condition. Okmi die. 

iD-l-Q-SYN-CRAT'tC, Beuting to idio- 

tD-l-9-BYN-CRAT'J-CjJ.L, 5 synorasy ; having pe- 
culiar temperament; peculiarly constituted; 
peculiar. Weerhtsrt&n, 


ID'J-QT, n, [Gr. ISttSnjf, a private person ; Ktof, 
proper, peculiar ; L., It., oy Sp. idiota ; Fr. idiot.] 
1. t A private person ; a common man, in 
distinction from one who had obtained public 
distinction or eminence. 


ho “• f'. itencn. 

Hunulity is a duty in great ones as well as uliots. 

ISp. Taylor. 

2. fxA rude, ignorant person; a boor; a 

clown ; a hind ; a rustic. Wickliffe. 

3. A person devoid of understanding from 
birth ; a natural fool ; a natural ; a lunatic. 

An idiot^ or natural fool, is one that hath had no under- 
standing trom his nativity, and therefore is by law presumed 
ue\ ur likely to attain any. BlachstoM. 

il>'l-QT-CY, «. Idiocy. — See Idiocy. Todd. 

ID-1-6T'IC, > [Q-y, UiuniK6f\ L. idioti- 

Ij>-|-6T'1-C.AL, ) cus.] 

1. t Plain ; famihar. “ Language . . . idiots 

ical and vulgar.” Blackwall. 

2. Like, or relating to, an Miot ; foolish ; stu- 
pid ; doltish ; as, ** An idiotie laugh.” 

ID-1-5T'1-CAL-LY, ad. In the manner of an id- 
iot; foolishly. * Sallam, 

ID-I-OT'I-CON, n, [Gr. i^iowiicds, private.] A dic- 
tionary conmaed to a particular dialect ; a glos- 
sary. Brande, 

Id'I-QT-I^M, n, [Gr. thtartcyls ; L. idiotismtts ; 
It. Sp. idiotismo ; Fr. idiotisnie, — See Idiot.] 

1. An idiom ; a mode of expression peculiar 

to a particular language. “Familiarity with the 
idiotisms of Scripture.** Boyle, 

2. Idiocy ; want of understanding ; folly. 

The wisdom of tide world is tdioHsm. Decter. 

Id'I-OT-IZE, V, n. [Gr. tSiforl^Wj to put into com- 
mon language.] To become stupid. Per, Letters, 

ID'J-QT-RY, n. Idiocy, [n.] Warhurton. 

I'DLB (I'dl), a. [A. S. idel^ ydel\ Dut. ydel\ 
Ger, eitel^ 

1. Unemployed; unoccupied; not busy; un- 
busied ; doing nothing ; inactive ; inert. 


As idle as a painted ship 
Upon a painted ocean. 


Coleridge. 


2, Averse to labor; lazy; sluggish; indo- 
lent 5 slothful. “ An idle lord.” Shak. 

An idle soul shall suffer hunger. Prov. xix. IS. 

3, Vacant; unused ; affording leisure. Idle 

time.** Shak. 

4, Useless; vain; ineffectual. ** Idle ingQ.** 
Hryden. “ The idle wind.** Shah, 

They, astonished, all resistance lost, 

AU courage: down their idle weapons dropped. Milton. 

6. Trifling; trivial; unimportant; unprofita- 
ble. “ Idle words.” “ Idle comments.** Shak, 

An idle reason lessens the weight of the good ones you 
gave before. Swift. 

6. Unfruitful; barren; sterile; unproductive. 
“ Antres vast, and deserts idle.** Shak. 

Syn.— See Indolent, Vain. 

I*DLE (iMl), V. n. [i. IDLED ; pp, idling, idled.] 
To lose time in inactivity ; to waste time. 

These did no hurt, were sober, but went idling about the 
grove witli their hands lu their pockets. Aubrey. 

f*DLE (I'dl), V. a. To waste idly ; to trifle with ; 
to lose indolently or sluggishly ; to consume ; 
— sometimes followed by away. 

If you have but an hour, will you improve that hour. In- 
stead of idling it away ? Chesterj^ld. 

I'DLB-HfiAD'jpD, a. 1. Foolish ; irrational ; un- 
reasonable. Idle-headed seekers.” Carew, 

2. Delirious ; infatuated. 

Upon this loss she foil idle-headed, V Estrange. 

t I*DLE-LY (l*dl-l9), ad. Same as Idly. Bp, IlaU, 

I*DLE-N£SS (I'dl-nSs), n. 1. The state of being 
idle or unemployed ; abstinence from employ- 
ment; want of occupation. 

Idleness is a constant sin, and labor Is a duty. Idleness is 
but tho devirs home for temptation, and unprofitable, clib- 
traeting m usings. Baxter. 

2. Aversion to labor ; laziness ; sloth. 

Abundance of idleness was in her and in her daughters. 

EseJt. xvi. 4a 

3- Unimportance; uselessness. [r.I Shak. 

4. Want of jud^ent; unreasonableness; 
irrationality. “ Idleness of brain.” Bacon, 

!*DLE-PAt*JPD, a. Idle-headed; stupid. Overbury, 


I f'DL^R, n. An idle or lazy person ; a sluggard. 

An tiller is a watch that wants both hands, 

I As useless if It goes as when it stands. Coteper, 

I f I*DLE§-BY (i'dlz-b§), 71 , An idler. Whitlock. 

f f 'DLgISS, n. Idleness 5 sloth. Spenser, Thomson, 

, i'DLE-WHEEL [I'dl-hwel), n. (Mech.) A wheel 
’ placed between, two others for the purpose of 
simply transferring the motion from one axis to 
the other without change of direction ; a carrier- 
Tvheel. Ogilvie, 

PDLYy ad. In an idle manner ; lazily. Thomson. 

Id'Q-CRA§E, [Gr. stSosy form, and Kpaoisy mix- 
ture ; It, idocrasia.] (Min.) A mineral con- 
sisting of silica, alumina, lime, and protoxide 
of iron, and comprising several varieties, as 
vesuvian, cyprine, &c. ; — so named from the 
mixed fortns of other minerals it presents.Dnwa, 

i'DOL, n, [Gr. rfdoiXov ; sUosy form ; L. idohffm ; 
It. ^ Sp. molo ,* Pr. idole,] 

1. A figure representing a divinity ; an image 
worshipped as a god. 

They swore likewise by their idols. Wdrbwrton. 

2. Something set up in place of the true and 
the real ; a falsity. 

I do find, therefore, in this enchanted glass, four idols, or 
felse appearances, of several distinct sorts, every sort com- 

S rehenaing many subdivisions. The first sort I call tdols of 
1 C nation or tribe; the second, tcfoZtr of the den or cave; the 
third, idols of the forum; and the fourth, idols of the theatre. 

JBaeon. 

3. Any person, or thing, loved to excess ; one 
honored to adoration. 

Idol unto himself, shame to the wise. Xkin^l, 

I-DOL'A-T^IR, n, [Gr. ; stSwIoPy an 

idol, and XdrpriSt a slave; L. idoldtresi Fr. ido- 
latre.] 

1. A worshipper of idols or images. 

Idolcxter is Greek, and the English an image-servant'* 

TyndaU. 

2. A great admirer; one who loves exces- 
sively. 

Jonson was an idolater of the ancients. Hurd. 

I-D5L'A-TR£ss, n, A female idolater ; a female 
worslxipper of idols or images. 

That uxorious king, whose heart, though large. 

Beguiled by fair idolatresses, foil 

To idols foul. Milton, 

fl-DQ-LAT'RI-CAL, a. Idolatrous. “In our 

church . . . noi'dolatHcalsuGri&Qe.** Bp. Hooper. 

f-D6L*A-TRlZB, V, a, 1. To offer idolatrous wor- 
ship to ; to idolize, [a.] Milton. 

2. To admire to excess. “ Lipsius did . . . 
idolatrtze Tacitus.** Trans, of Boccaliniy 1626. 

i-DOL*A-TRlZE, V, n. To offer idolatrous wor- 
ship ;* to practise idolatry. Fotherby, 

I-DCL'A-TROtJs, a, 1. Relating, given, or tend- 
ing, to idolatry or the worship of images. 

The Saxons were a sort ot idolatrous pagans. Shr W, Temple, 

2. Partakinf? of the nature of idolatry; ex- 
cessive in admiration or in love. Roget, 

I-D6 l A-TROt)S-LY, ad. In an idolatrous manner. 

I-DdL'A-TRYf W. [Gr. (UwXoXarpsta ; €iM,ovy an 
idol, and XarMla, worship ; L. idololatria ; Fr. 
idoldtrie . — See Idol.] 

1, The worship of idols or images. 

Idolatry is not only an accountilng or worshipping that for 
God which is not God, but it is also a worshipping the true 
God in a way unsuitable to his nature, and particularly by 
the mediation of images and corporeal resemblances. ^utA. 

2. Excessive love or veneration. 

I loved the xnau [Shakspeare], and do honor his xnemoTy, 
on this side idolatry, as much os any. B, Jonson. 

Syn. See Superstition. 
t f'DQL-ISH, a. Idolatrous. Milton, 

I'DQL-If M, n. Idolatrous worship. [».] Milton. 

I'pOL-tST, n. One who worships idols ; an idol- 
ater. “ Idolists and atheists,*^ [».] MiUon, 

i*DQL-IZE, V, a, p. IDOLIZED ; pp, idolizing, 
idolized.] 

X. To worship as an idol ; to deify. 
Foreknowing, they w^uld sdohm his creatnref. 

2. To love or reverence excessively or to ado- 
ration ; to adore. 

JdoVsdng the memoiy of your Henry the Foui<b. BurJas, 

rDQL-lz-jgiR, ». One who idolizes or loves to 
adoration. Wadtwrtosu 
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f-DOL'Q-CLAST, [Gr. etSojZov, an idol, and 
ka6oj, to break.] A breaker of idols. ArcAd. Hare, 
f i^DOL-OtJs, a. Idolatrous. Bale. 

rDOL-VVOR'SHlP (I'dol-war'ship), n. The wor- 
ship of idols or images. Jtowe, 

I-DO'N^I-OCS, ct. [L. idotieas.l Fit; proper; 
convenient , suitable, [r.] 

ID'RI-A-LINE, ) [Tdria and Gr. ZiBosy a stone.] 
lD'Rl-.\-LiTE, ) {Min.) A fusible, inflammable 
substance, found, mixed with cinnabar, in the 
quicksilver mines of Idna, It consists chiefly 
of carbon, with about eight per cent, of hydro- 
gen and oxygen. X>ana. 

I'DYL (I'djl), n. [Gr. elSOXhov ; X*. idyUiujn.J A 
sdort, highly wrought, descriptive poem, usually 
on pastoral subjects. Liddell ^ Scott. 

I-DYL'LIC, a. Relating to idyls- ThacJieray. 

i'jgl-RO-MAX-CY, «. See HIEKO^lA^’CY. 

If, coni. [A. S. gifi if. — Gxfy the imperative 
mood of the A. S. gifatiy to give. Skinner, 
Tooke, Bosicoi'tk. — In the cognate languages, 
t/^has no connection with the verb to give. 

The relation between the M. Gotli, and A. S. 
is so intimate, that if this system [that the Eng. con 
junctions are merely the inificratives ot verbs] had 
been adopted in one language, it can hardly be sup- 
posed that nothing analogous would appear in the 
other. But ^au and jadai signify ^ in M. Goth., and 
neither of these seems to have an origin similar to that 
ascribed to ^•xf. . , . The learned Ihre views what he 
calls the dulutative particle iff frtf^ as well as the M. 
Goth, conjunctions, as allied to iSu. Goth. dubium. 
. . . Icel. if-Cf to doubt.” Jamieson. 

** For the little, virtuous, peace-making particle if, 
which he [Tooke] places in the front of his array, he 
appears to Jiave felt a peculiar affection, if we may 
judge from the pains that betakes to establish its gen- 
ealogy. Ill fart we believe that this word was the 
foundation of hts whole system. Having discovered, 
as he thought, that is the imperative of ^ivef he 
naturally enough concluded that other particles might 
be accounted tor by the same process. Accordingly 
he expends a profusion of labor and perverse ingenuity 
in detecting imperatives where none ever existed or 
possibly could. In the present instance, a comparison 
of I he cognate languages proves that ^ is neither an 
imperative of gtoe nor of any other verb : consequent- 
ly any system founded on that basis is a mere castle 
in the air. It is unnecessary to repeat Dr. Jamieson’s 
statement of the matter, which is, in our opinion, 
perfect!}' decisive against Tooke’s etymology.” R. 
Oarnett.) 

1. Grant or suppose that; allowing that; — 
used as the sign of condition. 

2. Whether or not. 

Slie doubts if two and two make four. Prior. 

f I* FAITH, ad. Indeed ; truly ; an abbreviation 
of in faith. “ 1* faith I’ll eat nothing.” Shak. 
Ig-A-sO'RIC, a. {Ckem.) Noting an acid which 
is* found combined with strychnia in nux-vomica 
and St. Ignatius’s bean. Brande. 

Ig'LITB, ? {Min.) A carbonate of lime ; 
IG'LO-ITE, > arragonite; needle spar. Dana, 
f XQ^Mi 'JtOf n. [It., from L. igruimSf ignorant.] 
An ignoramus ; a blockhead. Spenser. 

Ig’N^-OGs, a. [L. igneus ; toms, fire.] Consist- 
ing of, or cont^ning, fire ; having the nature of 
fire; resembling fire ; fiery. Boyle. 

Jgneim& meteors, (Meteor.) meteors which are lumi- 
nous, as falling stars, ignes fatui, &x. ITounff, — - 7^- 
netms rockSf (OeoK) rocks, such as lava, trap, and 
^nlte, known, or 8uppos«4, to have been melted by 
subterranean heat. They are divided into volcanic 
and platonic rocks. Lydl. 

IG-N£s’C)PNT, a. [li. ignescens.'] Taking fire ; 

emitting sparks. [R.] Smart. 

J6-n!0'Q-LIst, n. [L. ignis, fire, and colo, to 
revere.] A worshipper of fire- MattHce. 

|G-NlP']g;R-O0S, o. [L. igrdSf fire, and j^ero, to 
bear.] Producing or bringing fire- [r.] Blount. 
t JG-NlF’LU-Ot/S^. [L. ignifmts ; ignis, fire, and 
ftuo, to fiow.] Flowing* with fire. Coek^am. 

t Ig’N‘I-FY', «. a. [L. ignis, fire, and fado, to 
make.] j®. ignieied; pp. igniptino, igni- 
PIED.] To form into fire. Stukely. 

IG-Nl^’P-NOtJS, a. [L, igmgewas, producing fire.] 
Produced by fire, [r.] Bailey. 

JG-NlP'Q-TjSNCE,n. Power over fire, [b.] Bailey. 

JG-NlP’Q-TfiNT, a. [L. iompotens% ignis, fire, 
and potens, powerful.] tresiding over fire. 

Yulcan is called the power Hgn^ieoit, Pope. 
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IG^JfJS FJT'n-‘t^S, n.; pi. FXT'^-f. [L. 

igms, fire, SLodJatmts, foolish.] A luminous me- 
teor seen in summer nights a few feet from the 
ground, over spots where there is much decayed 
animal or vegetable matter, as morasses, grave- 
yards, ^c. It is supposed to be caused by the 
spontaneous inflammation of a gaseous com- 
pound of phosphorus and hydrogen exhaled from 
decomposing aninaal and vegetable substances, 
and it takes its name from its tendencj to mis- 
lead travellers, — Called also Jack-with'-a-lan- 
tem ; Jack~a~lantern ; WiU-vcith-the’-'wisp.Nickol. 

IG-NJte’, V. a. [L. ignis, fire.] p. ignited ; pp. 
IGNITING, IGNITED.] To kindle; to set on fire; 
to set fire to. Evelyn. Grew. 

|G-NfTE’, V. n. To become red hot; to catch 
fire ; to take fire ; to kindle. Todd. 

JG-NIT'^D, p. a. Kindled ; set on fire. 

IG-NiT'J-fiLE [ig-nst'e-bl, IF. P. J. F. Ja. K. Sm.; 
Ig'ni-tlbl, iSf.], a. Inflammable ; capable of being 
set on fire ; combustible. Browne, 

|G-Nt”TIQN (ig-nish|un), n. [It. ignizione ; Sp. 
igniedon ; Fr. ignition.'] The act of igniting, or 
tne state of being ignited. Bi'owne. 

jG-NIV'Q-MOGS, a. [L. ignivomus % ignis, fire, 
and vomo, to vomit.] Yomiting fire. Derham. 
t Ig-NO-BIl’I-TY, n. [L. ignohilitasl] Want of 
nobility or of magnanimity. Bale. 

Ig-NO'BLE, a. [L. ignohilis ; in, not, and nohilis, 
noble ; It. ignobile ; Sp. innobh ; Fr. ignoble.] 

1. Of low birth ; not noble ; base-born ; ple- 
beian. “ The ignoble crowd.” Dryden. 

2. Worthless ; mean. “ plants.” Shak. 

3. Dishonorable. “ Ignoble graves.” Cotvper. 
t Ig-NO’BLE, V. a. To make ignoble. Bacon. 
iG-NO'BLE-NfiSS, n. The state of being ignoble. 

Ig-NO'BLY, ad. In an ignoble manner; igno- 
miniousl'y; meanly; dishonorably. Milton, 
II iG-NQ-MlN'I-OtJs pg-no-mln'yus, S. W. E. F. 
Ja. K. Sm. ; ig-no-rain'f-iis, i’l J. C. TFr.], a. 
[L. ignominiosus •, It. ^ Sp. ignommioso; Fr. 
tgnominieitx.] Mean; shameful; reproachful; 
dishonorable 5 — rarely applied to peisons. 
“ This ignominious fate.” Diyden 

II Ig-NQ-mIN'I-oOs-EY, ad. In an ignominious 
manner; meanly; scandalously. South. 

Ig'NQ-mIN-Y, n. QLj. ignominiax in, priv., and 
nomen, a name ; It. ^ Sp. ignominia ; Fr. igno^ 
•miniei\ Disgrace ; reproach ; shame ; dishonor; 
discredit ; infamy ; opprobrium ; obloquy. MiUon. 

Syn.— See Discredit, Infamy. 
f Ig'NQ-MY, n. Ignominy. Shak, 

IO~Jfg--lLa'MUS. [L-, We ignore, or We are igno- 
rant.] {Laio.) A word formerly indorsed by a 
grand jury on a bill of indictment, in cases in 
which, after hearing the evidence, they deem the 
accusation groundless ; — equivalent to “ not 
found.” Bvrrill. 

iG-NQ-RA'MyS, pi. iG-Np-RX'Mps-^:?. [L.] 
An ignorant fellow ; a vain pretender to knovvl- 
edge ; a sciolist ; a novice. [Colloquial.] South, 
Ig’NQ-RANCE, n. [L. ignorantiai It. ignoransa; 
Sp- ignoraneia ; Fr. ignorance.] 

1. The state of being ignorant ; want of knowl- 
edge ; illiteracy ; nescience ; unlearnedness. 

Where lanorance i8 hllas, 

* T is folly to be wise. €fray. 

2. (Law.) Want of knowledge in respect to a 
fact, or in respect to a law. 

Acts done and contracts made under mistake or ifjnoi once 
of a material foot are voidable and relicvablo in law and equi- 
ty. J^tiorwice of the law, wliich every one ib hound to know, 
excuses no man, Awv UL 

tG'NQ-RANT, a. [L. ignore, ignorans, not to 
know; in, priv., and gnarus, knowing ; It. <§ Sp. 
ignorante ; Fr. 2g7iorant.] 

1. Destitute of knowledge, either generally, 
or in respect to some particular thing; un- 
learned; uninstructed; unlettered; illiterate; 
imexilightened ; uninformed. 

Fools grant whatever ambition craves; 

And men, once igoormt. are slaves. Pope. 

He that doth not know those thinpns which are of use for 
him to know is but an ignormit man, whatever ho may know 
besides. ^ l^tson, 

2. Unknown ; undiscovered; unapprehended. 

** Ignorant concealment,” [r.] Shf^. 

3. Unacquainted with ; unawafe. 

lymtcoa of guilt, I four not shame. IXryden, 


4t. Ignorantly made or done, [b.] 

His shipping. 

Poor ignorant baubles, on our terrible seas. jSZtoh. 

Syn. — Ignorant denotes a want of knowledge or 
information, and is a more comprehensive term than 
illiterate, unlearned, and unlettered, which express dif- 
ferent forms of igiioiance, and denote a want of edu- 
cation or learning. An ig-norant savage ; an illiterate 
preacher; an unlearned or unlettered man. 

IG'NQ-RANT, n. An ignorant person. B. Jonson. 

iG’NQ-RANT-LY, ad. Without knowledge or in- 
formation. Dfyden. 

]G"N0RE’, V. a. [L. igno7'o, to be ignorant of ; It. 
igyiorare', ^g.igmrar', Fr. tg7iorer.] 

1. {Law.) To reject for want of evidence, as 
a bill of indictment. 

"When a jury throw out a bill, they 1 . 

2. To regard or to treat as if not known ; 
not to reco^ize. 

I ignored not the stricter interpretation given by modern 
critics to divers texts. Boyle. 

A system of compromise which ignores conscience. 

Be. Itev. 

Blank verse you favor not, I see: with you *tis, 

. I 11 lit b Vi . n'. n -1 1 1* b, ! itii 

'i ij •i‘' if ‘.c 1} • 'C'. oiu <).“ » t . r-c di P.J. Bailey. 

j8Sg=* Dr. Johnson says, “ This word Boyle endeav- 
ored to introduce ; but it has not been received.” It 
has, however, long been used in law language, and, 
within a few years, it has come into common use. 

f JG-N5s'C|-BLE,a. [L. igmscibilis.] That may 
be paidoned; pardonable. Bailey. 

t IG-NOTE’, a. [L, ignotus.] Unknown, Sandys. 

1-GUA^NA, n. {Zobl.) A genus of lizards found 
in Mexico, South America, and the Antilles, 
some species of which are esteemed for food ; — 
called also guana. Eng. Cyc. 

I- GtJAN'Q-D6N,w. [From a genus of saii- 

rians, and Gr. blobi, lUvros, a tooth.] {Pal.) A 
gigantic extinct herbivorous reptile whose re- 
mains were found in the South of England ; — so 
named from the resemblance of its teeth to those 
of the modern iguana. Its length has been va- 
riously estimated from thirty or forty to seventy 
feet. Pictet. 

II— , one of the forms of in, used before words be- 
ginning with I, commonly giving a negative 
sense to the word to which it is prefixed. 

IL-jGHAN'IC, a. Noting certain astronomical ta- 
bles of the thirteenth century, dedicated to 
Ilchan, a Tartar prince. Smart. 

IL-Dg-FON'BITE, n. {Min.) A variety of coluni- 
bite from Ildefonso in Spain. Dana. 

flLE, n. 

1. A wall 

2. An ear of corn. - - . Ainsworth. 

n. [Gr. dXi<a, to turn about.] {Med.) 

The last portion of the small intestines ; — so 
named from its convolutfons, or peristaltic mo- 
tions. Iloblyn. 

Il’|)-Cs, n. [Gr. fWfdf ; L. ileos.] (Med.) The 
iliac passion ; a violent colic. Arbuthnot, 

I 'LEX, n. [L.] ^ (Ro^,) A genus of plants or 
trees, one species of which (Ilex aquijolium) is 
the common holly, or holly-tree : — the ever- 
green oak of the South of Europe ; Quercus 
%lex. Eng. Cyc. 

Il’1-Ac, ? a. \L.%liacusi It, iliaco; Fr. tlu 
> «w.] Relating to the lower bow- 
els, or to the ileum, 

XUac passion, (Med.) a spasmodic, or violent and 
dangerous, colic, characterized by deep-seated pain 
in the abdomen. 

Il’I-AD, n. [Gr. ’iJidj, ’UrdJoj ; ^iXtov, Ilium, 
another name for Troy.] The oldest epic poem 
in existence, the theme of which is the siege of 
Dium, or Troy; — commonly attributed to Ho- 
mer, but according to some modern hypotheses 
the work of several hands. Brands. 

Ilk, a. lA. S. eslo, each, every ; ylc, yloa, the 
same; Dut, slk.'\ Each; every:— the same. 

Sx>enser. 

MSP" It is still used in Scotland and the North ot 
England, and denotes oacA ; as, ** flk one of you 
evexy one or yea. It also signifies tke same} as, 
*« Mackintosh of that il/t ” denotes a gentleman 
whose surname and the title of bib eetate are the 
same ; as, « Mackintosh of Mackintosh.” 


[Corrupted from Fr. aile, a wing.] 
iralk in a church ; — properly aisle. Pope. 
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ILLITERACy 


III, a. [Contracted from evil. Junius, Skinnsr, 
Joh7ison . — XboAre thinks that idle becomes ill by 
sliding over the d in pronunciation, — A. S. 
tild, aldic, ill ; Ban, Ude ; Sw, ilia. — See Ail.] 


1. Bad in any i espcct ; contrary to good, phvs- IL-LAUD' A-BLY, ad. 'Without deserving praise. 

iealor moral ; evil ; wicked. »/« esample.”«A«*. ill-_bloOD (n'biad), «. Resentment ; anger. 

It 18 an ill wind turns none to good. Tusser. \ » o 

Neither is it ill air only that maketh an iU seat} but xll ILL'-BOD'ING, a. Ominous of evil, JiXackenzie. 
ways, tZZ maikets, and ncighbon>. Bacon. - 

T#ovo — ’t is s^inOf XLL — BREDj itm jNot ^cll^bircQ. j \ ill"' 

riri'ii.*, .'.■«!! 1 , ,,'i 1 ... behaved ; uncivil ; impolite. Davis, 

1 '»l '"I il . “1 1 1, ! ■ ' il I'S *111!., _ _ 

And . it c. ..’.r wl . . ' i , .* .’’'•nr. /?> •« . ILL'— BREED'lNG. n. Want of ffood breedinsr : ill- 


2. Not in health ; ailing ; disordered ; dis- 
eased; indisposed; unwell; sick. 

To’i I* I h< ’'.C' » • r " >'.■ ‘t'ason, 

For r aiii O' i.'i* .ii k'ul eoioo.lil j i.:. Shak. 

Syn.-“ See Sick, Sickness 
fLL, n. 1. Wickedness ; depravity ; evil. 

Stronsr virtue, like stronsr nature, strugs’es still, 
lAu< ts it'ch, and then chton a od die ill. ITryden. 

2. Misfortune ; calamity ; injury ; misery. 


Not laudable ; unworthy of praise or common- IL-l£v'1-A-B1«E, a. [L. in, priv., and Fr. lever, to 
dation ; not praiseworthy. raise, to ’levy.] That cannot be levied or exact' 

strength, from trtith divided and from just, ed ; that cannot be raised by levy. Hale. 

/Itou laifc, nought merits but di8pmis»e. MUton. i .. 

, . . ILL —FACED (-last^, a. Having an ugly face ; ill- 

J-LAUD'A-BLY, at?. ^ ithout deserving praise. favored. ' ' ® Bp. Hall. 

X'-BLOOD (Il'bmd), «. Resentment ; anger. Ill'-FAT-^ID, a. Destined to severe reverses or 
X'— BOOKING, a. Ominous of evil. JHackenzie. bad fortune ; unfortunate ; unlucky ; luckless , 
X^— BRED, rt. Not well-bred; ill-mannered; ill- „ ill starred. Royet. 

behaved ; uncivil ; impolite. Davis. ILL'-FA' VQRED (-vurd), a. Deformed ; ugly ; ill- 

nrrr a. ... J i. J- -11 looking ; homely; unseemly. Shah 

X'-BREED'ING,n. Want of good breeding; ill- , , . 

manners; inciviUty; impoliteness. Day. iLL — FA VORED-LY, atf, 1. With deformity. 

uJ- “■‘ira 

lously planned ; lU-contriveX wngM. i j 

Ti • • 0 , J J ILL'-FA'VQRED-Nfiss, # 1 . Deformity. Harmar. 

X -CON-Dr 'TIONED, a. Being in bad order or _ ^ 

state. ’ Royet. ILL'— FLA'VQRED, a. Having a bad flavor. 


ILL^— BRED, rt. Not well-bred ; ill-mannered; ill- 
behaved ; uncivil ; impolite. Davis. 

fLL'-BREED'ING,n. Want of good breeding; ill- 
manners; incivility; impoliteness. Day. 

ILL'-CON-C£rT'JPD, a. Not skilfully or ingen- 
iously planned ; ill-contriveX Wnght. 

Ill — CON-dT'TIONED, a. Being in bad order or 
state.' ’ Roget. 


When desperate ills detnaud a speedy cure, 
D **,,,«* ,q c'>n'a'*'!'r‘(', '"'O -.-'..-’t.nrt- fol'v 


lLL'-CON-DCCT'?D,a. Notwellmanaged.i?o^e?. IlL'-FORMED, a. inelegantly formed; having 
ILL'-cpN-stD'eRKD, a. Done without due delib- unseemly appearance. Craiy. 

eration; characterized by rashness. Craig. | IlL'-HU'MOR (-ya'-), n. Ill temper; fretfulness. 


./aJjuoa. j fLL — Df-PiNED', < 1 . Confused; not accurately i Jl.lIb'ER-AIj a. 


or obtained. Drayton. cent ; sparing; nig^dly .-stingy ; penurious 

77Z faros the land, to hastening ills a prey, ILL'— DE- VISED', a. Unskilfully schemed or -u r. . - n i 

Wher. wealth secumulatMand men ChUmlA. planned. ’ Roget. gio? ’ “4^ CVial* 

ot easi y , with pain , ^ cu ty. iLL'-DIS-PO§ED', a. Wickedly or maliciously 3. Not requiring high qualifications or hig 

And my displeasure Wat so dL Miitc^ disposed or^inclined- Roget. culture ; mean t low ; base. 

Ity, as iZI-formed, iZZ-tirned, &:c. ^ ^ f {L-LE'C?-BROfrs, a. illecehrosus.'] Full of 

tlL-LAB'lLE, a. Not liable to fall or err; infal- aUurements. Sir T. Elyot. ^ candid ; disingenuous. Wrigh\ 

lible. Wrioht. IL-LE'GAL, a. [L. 2 W, priv., and legalis, legal; - tiv-u t i 

a.»r Ti .TTfrrnar fT • • J 7 z-;- Ux, Icgis, & Xa.'v.'] Contrary to Isw ; uot legal ; IL-LIB ER-^L-ISM, ji. Illiberal principles c 

tlL-LA-BlL'I-TY, ». |X. tn, p^^^ uniawtul; ilHeit; as, An if W contract.* practice, [a.] Ch. Oi 

IL-LE-GAL'I-TY, ». [It. Sp. ilegali- iL-LtB-^RytL'.t-TT «. [Fr. miiratm.y Th 

tiL-LAO ER-A-BLE,o. [L.i«Mer^«iM; m,priT., dcA-, 'Er. illegaUU.y State"^ of being illegal; quality of bemg illiberal. Bacoi 

t^.l^ Ihift canno^b?tom^ * ’ C^^'am. *o 1®''' > unlawfulness. “ The Ule- Il-lIb'ER-AL-IZE, v. a. To imbue with an illil 

‘1 * * gaUty of all those commissions. Clarendon. eral disposition ; to make illiberal. Wrigh 

nf ^^ p” ^ Ji-LE'GAL-IZE, ®. <t. To render Ulegal. Todd. lL.i.lB'EE-4.L-Ly, od!. In an illiberal manner. 


or Clearly defined. Roget. 

Ill'--D?-§ERVED', a. Not meritoriously earned 
or obtained. Drayton. 


Jll faros the land, to hastening ills a prey. 

Where wealth accumulates and men decay. Chldmdth. 

2. Not easily; with pain ; with difficulty. 

And my displeasure bearcat so ill. Milton. 

It is used in composition to express a bad qual- j 
ity, as iZZ-formed, iZZ-timed, &:c. 

tiL-LAB'lLE, a. Not liable to fall or err; infal- 1 
lible. Wright, j 

t 1 l-LA-BIL'I-TY, n. [L. m, priv,, and lahilis, \ 

apt to slide.] Security against falling. Cheyne. 

tiL-LAQ'^:R-A-BLE, a. [L.illacerahilis iw, priv., 
and lacerab'ilia, that may be torn ; lacero, to 
tear.] That cannot be torn. Cock&rani. 


ILL'-D?-VI§ED', a. 
planned. 

i iLL'-DIS-PO§ED', a. 

I disposed or inclined- 

t {L-LE'C?-BROfrs, a. 
allurements. 


L-lIb'^R-AL, a. [L. illiheraHs ; in, priv., and 
hheralis, liberal ; It. illiberale ; Fr. ilUbiral.'] 

1. Not liberal ; not generous ; not munifi- 
cent ; sparing; niggardly; stingy; penurious. 

2. Not noble ; not catholic ; exclusive. 


The charity of most men is grown so cold, and their reli- 
gion so illiberal. Kintj Charles. 

3. Not requiring high qualifications or high 
culture ; mean t low ; base. 

There is no art, neither liberal nor iZZiberaZ, but it cometh 
from God, and leading to God. ^ Potkerby. 

4. Not candid; disingenuous. Wright, 

IL-LIB'^:R-AL-I§M, n. Illiberal principles or 
practice, [u.] Ch. Ob. 

iL-LlB-^!R-AL'l-TY, n. [Fr. illiUraliU.I The 
quality of being illiberal. Bacon. 

iL-LlB'IJR-AL-IZB, v. a. To imbue with an illib- 
eral disposition ; to make illiberal. Wnght. 


|L-lApse^, n. [L. iXlahor, illajysusi] Act of glid- 
ing into ; a sliding in ; a falling on. 

How doth it glow 

With fresh illapses of tlic purest light! J. Hall. 
Passion's herce Utapse 

Bouses the mind's whole fabne. AkeTiside. 

JL-lApse', V. n. [L.illabor, illapsus; in, into, 
and labor, to glide.] To fall, pass, or glide into. 

** "PnwAvfnl hoiTiar il.lnmsivtJi int.n irint+pr . ’ C^hQtmpi 


or contrary lo xaw ; lueg-auny. ocm.. permitted or licensed ; illegal; unlawful i 

iL-Lfi^-l-BlL'I-TY, n. The state of being illegi- prohibited, “An trade.” Johnson. 

Me ; incapability of being read. ToSd. od. Unlawfully ; illegally. Todd. 

IL-LEG'I-BLE, a- [L, fn, priv., and feciWiV, legi- .. m-. i-a. 

ble; lego, to read.] That rannot be read; not n--NfibS, n. The quality of bemg 


unreadable ; not legible. 


unlawfulness ; illegality. 


Powerfulbeing27ra^.z7^mtomatter.*'CAfyn6. jL^Lfi^fj.BLE-NfiSS, n. The state of being iL 


1 IL-LA'ClUJp-A-BLE, a. That may be entangled, 
entraped, or'insnared. [u.] Oudworth. 

I IL-LA'aU^I-ATE ni-Ia'kw^-at, S. W, J. F. Ja. 
K . ; P. Sm. C. Wr.l, v. a. [L, 

laqueo, illaqueatus \ in, priv., and lag'ueo, to 
snare; laqums, a snare; It. illaqtteare.'] To 
entangle ; to entrap ; to insnare, [u.] 

I am lUaqmatedt but not truly captivated, into your con- 
clusion. More. 


lL-L?-GlT'l-MATE, a. [L. in, priv., and leyiti- 
IL-LA-aUS-A'TIQN, n. 1. The act or the art wiifs, legitimate; Ux, law; It. illegittimo', 
of insnaring or entrapping. Evelyn. Sp. ilegitimo.'\ 

2. Any thing to entrap; a snare. Johnson. 1. Contrary to law-; not produced as the laws 


e secretaiw poured the ink-box all over the witings, f lL-LlC'lT-0iJ9, a. Unlawful; illicit. Coigrave. 
■) defaced them that they were made altogether illegilile. ' t » » » ^ 

Iiovseu. f Il-LIGHT'EN (ll-lSt'tn), V. a. To enlighten, “We 
j^'I-BLE-NESS, n. The state of being il- see the air illightened.” Raleigh. 

legible, illegibUity. Clarke. j^l'-IM-A^^JNED, a. Imperfectly contrived; bad- 

IL-LEQ-^l-BLY, ew?. In an illegible manner ; in a ly conceived; ill-devised. Roget, 

manner not tf' be read. - « ro a-, -tt* 

IL-LIM'IT-A-BLE, a. [Sp. %lim%iable\ Fr. ilh^ 
^IT 1-M.^CY, ^ . [It. Sp. mitable^ * That cannot be limited; boundless; 

hmid^d ; Fr. ilUQiivrmU:^ ^ The state of be- immense. “ The illimitable void,” Thomson. 

lUegitimate. “The legitimacy or tllegth- ^ ^ . w . . . t 

/ ofchildren.” Blackstone. IL-LIM'IT-A-BLE-NESS, n. The state of being 

. . , , illimitable; boundlessness. Channing. 

GIT'l-MATE, a. [L. tn, pnv., and legiti- ^ ^ 

legitimate; fea?, ?em5, law ; It. illegittimo', IL-LIM'lT-A-BLY, at?. Without susceptibility of 
legitimo.'] bounds ; without limits. Johnson. 


ing lUcgitimate. 
maoy of children.” 


legitimacy or illegiH- 
Blackstone. 


2. Any thing to entrap ; a snare. Johnson. 

JL'LA'TIQN, n. [L. illati,o\ infero, illaius, to 
brin^ in ; in, in, and jfero, to bear ; It. illazione ; 
Sp. zlacion,'] Conclusion drawn from premises ; 
inference ; deduction. 

lUation bo orders the intermediate Ideas os to discover 
what connection there is in eacli link of the chain whereby 
the extremes are held together. Jbocke. 


). oounas ; wiwioui iimiis. ./o/inson. 

1. Contrary to law; not produced as the laws Il-lIm-I-tA'TIQN, n. Want of limitation ; ex- 


prescribe ; not legitimate ; — usually applied to 
children bom out of lawful wedlock. 

A bastard U sometimes called an Hleoidmaie child. Bowder. 


emption from all bounds. Bp. Hall. 

tlL-LlM'lT-5D, a. Unlimited. Bp. Hall. 


2. Unauthorized; not formed according to f 1 l-lIm'IT-^D-N1%SS, n. Exemption from all 


just rules. “ IHegikmate construction.” Shak. bounds ; boundlessness. 


Clarendon. 


^or V. a. To render illegitimate ; 

lating to, or implying illation or inference , in- a n.p.on illemtimat. • to 


3. Not genuine; spurious; erroneous. Ropat. iL.n.Nr'TIQN (n-!?-nTshV), »• [L. fKi-no, t«i- 
Byn. — See Spurious. +n annint: used intensivelv. nnd lino^ 


ferential; conclusive; consequentiaU Sotdh. 

The free use of illpHve particles, where there are no prem- 
ises to support them. toclx. 

JSSM* .dccordinffly, consequently, so, hmee, thence. 


to prove a person illegitimate ; to bastardize. 

The cardinal, his uncle, would first have iUsaitimafed 
Wm. Sir H. Wotton. 

fL-L9-9lT'l-MATE-LY, ad. Not legitimately. 


^ .Accordingly, consequently, so, hence, thence, i-mate-LiY, aa. JN ot legitimately. 

,ri ir. fl^LS-^lT-l-MA'XtON, ». l. Xhe act of Dlegiti. 


tides, because they denote that which in some way 
follows from what has been previously said« 

Ix'LA-tIve, w. a particle denoting illation, or 
inference. Bp. Hall. 

Il'XA-tIve-IiY, ad. By illation or conclusion. 


mating, or of rendering illegitimate, 


nitus, to anoint ; in, used intensively, and lino, 
to smear.] 

1. (JMtn.) A thin crust of some extraneous 

substance formed on minerals. Ure. 

2. A rubbing in of ointment. Wright. 

!L-LT-.Q,TrA'TrQN, n. [L. iUiquor, ilh'guatus, to 
fiow into; in, into, and liqu/rt, to flow.] The 
melting of one thing into another. Btiiart. 


; bastardy _ Bacon. Wnit. ji. .kinst-and I®*». to 


3. Want of genuineness. 


Hsus, to strike against ; in, against, and lado, to 
strike.] The act of striking against. Browne. 


Il-LAUD'A-BLE, a. [L. illaudabiUs; in, priv., !L-L^:-^tT'r-MA-T!ZB, v. a. To render illegiti- 
and laudaHHs, praiseworthy ; kmdo, to praise,] mate ; to illc^timate. Athmemm, 


Man vsurh.like pieces. . bear in their very fronts the ap- •* o e» 

Xarth. Ijl-lIt'?R-A-CY, «. 1. Want of lea min*; ^[ho- 

j-L{!-$lfT'{-MA-T!ZB, «. a. To render Uleglti- ranee. “Indigence and fUfcmwy.” WartOH- 
mate ; to illc^timate. Athmeeum. 2. An instance of ignorance ; » literary error. 
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ILLITEEAL 


ILLUSTRATION 


The many blunders and illiteracies of the first publishers 
of his [Sliakapeare’s] -works. 

A style marked by tiZitoactes; Oicynne, 

Il,-LtT^?R-AL, a. ISTot literal. Vaicson. 

Xl-LIT'^R-ATE, 05. [L. ilUteratus ; tn, priv., and 
literatus, learned; It. illiteratoi Sp. iUteruto\ 
Fr. ilkttre.^ , . ^ j 

1. TJniiistructed m books ; unlearned ; un- 

lettered ; untaught ; ignorant ; — applied to per- 
sons. ** The duke was JVotton. 

2. Rude ; coarse ; barbarous, Illiterate 

rudenesses.” Taylor, 

Syn.— ‘See Ignorant. 

Xl-LIt'^R-ATE-LY, ad. In an illiterate manner. 

iL-LlT'jpR-ATB-NlSSS, n. Want of learning ; ig- 
norance oi books or of science. 

tXL-LlT'JpR-^L-TURE, n. Want of learning ; il- 
iiterateiiess*. Aylijfe. 

(-jujd), o. Injudicious; foolish; 
unwise; nonsensical. Roget. 

iLL^-EiVED (-Itvd), 05. Leading a wicked life. 
** Ji. scandalous and iUrlieed teacher.** Rp, Sail, 


iLL*-LOOK*lNG (-Idk*-), 05 . Of a bad appearance ; 
ugly ; unsightly ; homely* * Brown. 

Ill*— L0CK% n. Misfortune ; mishap ; bad luck. 

Yes, other men have ill-luck too. Shak. 

IlL^-MAnNED, 05 . Having, as a ship, an insuffi- 
cient supply of men. Craig, 

IlL'-MAn'NJPREH, 05. Rude; bookish; uncivil; 
impolite; uncouth; unpolished. 

IlL'-MATCHED, 05, Badly assorted. Goldsmith, 

ILL'-MEAN*1NG, 05. Meaning evil; having wick- 
ed intentions ; ill-intentioned. Craig, 

III'— M6d*5LLED, a, inaccurately modelled; 
designed after an improper model. Clarke, 

ILL'-NAT'URE (Il'nat'yur), n. Evil nature or dis- 
position ; bad temper ; moroseness ; sullenness ; 
crabbedness; malevolence; unkindness, 

Ill-iuxturr , . . conflistB of a proneness to do ill tums* At- 
tended with A secret joy upon the siifht of any mischief that 
be&lls another, and of an utter insensibility of any kindness 
done Mm. ikiuth. 


iLL'-NAT'yRED fll'nat'yurd), 05 . 1- Having an 
ill-nature ; of baa disposition or temper j cross ; 
morose; malevolent; unkind. 

Those lU-ncaured beings who are at enmily with mankind. 

Aiterinav 

2. Indicating ill-nature. 

Stay, silly bird, the ill-natured task refuse. Shak, 

3. Intractable ; not yielding to culture. 

Rich, foreign mould on their ill-^wtwred land. Philips. 

iLL'-NAT'yRED-LY (il'nat'yurd-l?), ad. With 
ill-nature; morosely. 

iLL'-NAT'yBEB-N^SS (ll'nat'yurd-n^a), n. Ill- 
nature ; malevolence; malignity. 


IlL'N'^SS, n. 1. Badness; vileness; foulness. 
** The illness of the weather.*^ Locke, 

3. Sickness ; disease ; malady ; indisposition ; 
distemper ; disorder of health. 

WhUe his iUness lasted, and the event was doubtful, all 
was iu suspense. Siur W, Temple, 


3. Wickedness ; iniquity ; evil. 

Thou wouldstbe great f 
Art not without ambition, but without 
The illness should attend it. 


Shak. 


Byn.— See Disease, Bickness. 


t IL-LQ-OAL'I-TY, n, [L. m, nriv., and loom, a 
place,] Want of locality or place. Citdworth, 


iL-LdG'l-C^L, a, [m, and hgieal,'} 

X, Not lomcal; negligent of the rules of logic 
or reason. “ lUogiem in the dispute.** WaMtm, 
2, Contrary to the rules of reasoning. ” An 
inference . . . utterly iUogicdL** Decay of Piety, 

IL-Ld^'l-C^L-LY, ad- In an illogical manner. 


iL-Ld^'l-CAL-NfiSS, n. The state of being illogi- 
cal ; contrariety to the rules of reasoning. 

ILL'-O'M^INED, a. Attended with unfavorable or 
dismal forebodings; having unlucky omens; 
portending evil ; foreboding. Anthcn. 

IlL'-BEQ-pSr'TIQNBD, a, Kot accurately pro- 
portioned; not strictly proportional. Roget, 

III'— PRp-Vf0*]p0, a. Scantily supplied; not well 
provided; iU-fumished. Pboget, 
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lLL'-Ri:-aufT-BD (-fcwit-), a. Not sufficiently 
requited. Roget, 

lLL*-S6ET'yD, a. Not classified in regular 
order, or according to the distinguishing char- 
acteristic of each. Craig, 

ILL'-STARRED (-stard), a. Influenced by evil 
stars ivith respect to fortune ; unlucky. lU- 
starred lovers.*’ Fanshawe, 

ILL'-Syp-PRESSED' (-prSst*), a. Improperly or 
insufficiently suppressed. Craig, 

ILL'-TilM'P^R, n, A bad temper. Roget. 

Ill'-TEM'PBRED (-pcrd), a. Morose ; crabbed ; 
cross; churlish; lU-natured. Black. 

ILL'— TIME, V. a. To do or to attempt at an un- 
suitable time. Wright, 

III'— TIMED (-timd), a. Done at a wrong time ; 
timed badly- Ill-timed relief.” Dryden. 

Ill'-TEAINED', a. Not well trained or disci- 
plined; badly brought up. Craig. 

ILL-TREAT', V. a. To treat El ; to abuse. Roget. 

Ill'— TURN, n. L An offensive or unkind action 
or deed ; a bad turn. Foster. 

2. A short or slight illness; a period of ill- 
health. [Colloquial.] 

IL-LUDE', V. a. [L. iUudo ; in, upon, and ludo, 
to play ; It. illudere^ [i. illuded ; fp, illud- 
INO, ILLUDEO.] To play upon ; to impose on ; 
to deceive ; to mock ; to delude ; to dupe ; to 
cheat. 

If the solitonncss of these rocks do not Ulude me. Shdton, 

IL-LUME', V, a. [L. illumino ; in, upon, and lu- 
mino, to enlighten; lumen, light; Er. illumi” 
nerJ\ To make light ; to illumine ; to illuminate. 

Daughter of faith, awake, arise 1 illwm 

The dread unknown, the chaos of the tomb. CampbelL 

IL-LU'Ml-N A-BLE, a. ^ That may he illuminated ; 
capable of illumination. Ash. 

JL-lH'MI-nAnt, n. That which illuminates or 
affords light. Wright, 

IL-Ltl'MJ-N.VRY, a. Relating to illumination; 
illuminative. " Scott, 

JL-LU'MJ-NATE, tJ. a, [L. illumino, illuminatus ; 
It, iUumvnarei Sp. uumhiar\ Fr, illuminer,'] 

[i. ILLUMINATED ; pp. ILLUMINATING, ILLUMI- 
NATED.] 

1. To supply with natural, intellectual, or 
spiritual light; to enlighten; to illumine. 

He made the stars . . . 

To Uhmiinate the earth and rule the night. Milton. 

When he illuminates the mmd with supernatural light, he 
does not extinguish that wMch Is natural. Tccke. 

2. To adorn with artificial light, for a festive 

or joyful occasion ; to adorn with festal lamps 
or bonfires. Johnson. 

3. To adorn with colored pictures and orna- 
mented initial letters. Johnson, 

4. To illustrate ; to exemplify. 

lUuminate the several pages 'with variety of examples. Watts. 

IL-LU'Ml-NjJiTE, a. [It. illumintxto\ Sp- ilumi- 
nado.'l Enlightened; illuminated. JSp. Mall. 

|L-LU'MI-NATB, n. One enlightened, or pretend- 
ing to be so ; one of the lUuminati. Watson. 

tL-LU-Mi-nA'TL n. pi. [L., the enlightened.} 

1. A' term assumed, at different times, by 
different sects, — particularly by a secret so- 
ciety, formed in 1776, under the direction of 
Adam Weishaupt, professor of law at Ingol- 
stadt, Bavaria, and suppressed by the Bavarian 
government in 1784. 

2, (Reel, Mist.) A term anciently applied 

to such persons as had received baptism, in 
allusion to a ceremony In the baptism of adults, 
which consisted in putting a lighted taper into 
the hand of the person baptized, as a symbol of 
the faith and grace whicn he had received in 
the sacrament. Brands, 

IL-LU'MI-NAt-INO, n. A particular kind of min- 
iature painting, anciently much used for orna- 
menting books. Samilton. 

IL-Lt3r-Ml-NA'TIQN, n. [L. iUimznatio ; It. iUu- 
minaeione ; Sp. ihiminadon ; Fr. 

1. The act of iUuminating or supplying with 
natural, intellectual, or spiritual light. 

Imploring God^s aid and blessing fbr the iXtmniMMon of 
our labors. EaOOfs. 


2. That which gives light. 

The sun is ... on tUvaninaUon created. 

3. Festal lights hung out as a token of joy. 

Windows with illuminations graced.” Dryden. 

4. Brightness; splendor; radiance. 

The ilUmination which a bright genius gtveth to bis work, 

Felton. 

5. Act, art, or practice of adorning books and 
manuscripts with brilliantly colored pictures. 

JL-LU'Ml-NA-TlVE, a. [It. illuminativo \ Sp. 
iluminaiivo ; Fr. illuminatif.'] That illumi- 
nates ; having the power to give light. Dighy, 

jL-LU'MI-NA-TQE, n, [L.] 1. He who, or that 
which, illuminates. 

2. One who adorns books with colored pic- 
tures, &c. 

(L-LU'MINE, V, a. [See Illuminate.] H. illu- 
mined ; pp. illumining, illumined.] 

1. To enlighten ; to illuminate. 

What in me Is dark, 

Illiminei what is low, raise and support. MUon, 

2. To decorate ; to adorn ; to embellish. 

To Cato Virgpl paid one honest line; 

O. let my country’s fnend lUumine mine. J^ojpe. 

IL-LU-MJ-NEE', n. One who is enlightened, or 
has received illumination. Bush, 

IL-LU'MJ-NjpR, n. An illuminator, Scott, 

JL-LU'MJ'NI^M, n. The doctrines or principles 
of the Illuminati, JEc, Rev. 

JL-LU-MJ-nIs'TIO, a. Relating to the JUuminati, 
or illumine es. Be, Rev. 


JL-LU'Ml-NIZE, V. a. To initiate into the doc- 
trines or principles of th.e Illummati.ln.’jCraig. 

Ill'-U§ED, a. Badly treated. Prior, 

JL-LU'§IQN (il-lii'zhun, 93), n, [L. iUusio ; illudo, 
ilhtsus, to illude ; It. illusione ; Sp. ilmion ; Fr. 
illusion.} Deception, as of the sight, mind, or 
imagination ; deceptive appearance ; false show; 
error ; delusion ; fallacy ; mockery ; hallucina- 
tion ; phantasm. 

We must use some illusion to render a pastoral dclightfbl. 

Pope. 

Syn. — Illusion is applicable especially to the senses 
or tlie imagination ; delusion, to the mind. A person 
of a distein^rod imagination is liable to illusions ; an 
ignorant, weak, or injudicious perhon, to delusion. A 
spectral or ocular deception is an illusion i a false 
hope or opinion that leads astray, a delusion. 

IL-LU'§IQN-IST, n. One given to illusion. Craig, 

JL-LU'SIVE, a, [Sp. ikmvo,} Deceiving by false 
show ; deceptive ; fallacious ; delusive ; illuso- 
ry. “ lllustve dreams.” Blackmore. 

JL-LU'SJVE-LY, ad. In an illusive or deceptive 
manner ; deceptively. Todd, 


IL-LU'SjVE-NfiSS, n. The quality of being illu- 
sive ; deception ; false appearance. Ash, 

IL-Ltr'SQ-RY, a, [It. iUusorio ; Sp. ilusorio ; Fr, 
illusoire.} * Deceiving ; fallacious ; illusive ; de- 
lusive ; deceptive ; visionary ; imaginary. “ The 
illmoryM&e of obscure or deceitful terms, 


JL-lIJs'TEATE, V, a, [L. illustro, illustralusi 
iUustris, bright ; It. illustrate ; Sp. ilusirar% Fr. 
illuetrer,} [z. illustrated ; pp, illustrating, 

ILLUSTRATED.] 

1. To make bright, plain, or clear; to en- 
lighten. 


lEteini^ iltujrt^ed b^ front of thc^houte] 


might yield the more graceful aspect. 


Wotion, 


2. To brighten with honor ; to render illus- 
trious ; to ennoble. 


Thee she enrolled her gartered knights among. . 

lUue^ro^ng the noble wk, Phihps, 

3. To explain ; to clear up ; to elucidate ^ to 
make intelngible ; to exemplify. 

Authors . . . iOustrats mattens of undeniable truth. Emtwa. 


4. To explain and adorn by pictures oren- 
gravingsi ; as, A Work beautifully illustrated,** 
ByzL — See Explain. 

t jL-Lds'TEATB, <35. Famous ; renowned ; illus- 
trious. ** Most Uktstrate king.” iShah, 

fL-n;TS-TEA'TrQN, n, [L. UhtStraHo ; It. 
traeione; Sp. im^acitmi Fr. iUustroHm,} 

1. The act of illustrating; elucidation. 

2. State of being illustrated ; celebrity. 

3. That which illustrates, explains, or eluei^ 
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dates, particularly a picture or engraving de- I 
signed to illustrate. 

Between liiiO i"'l iron, wnn'i-o""— a winan^ of 
multiiilj in Jr riiL‘ ih-i.'iM II. tMuiuiiC s'-ti't'i virhcr a- i*- , 
tiotis of boiiki, «)• I - Ml paraii* cui'i iii o lie coiiaidi r«*o ro h-u e 
reached tlie lowutst ebii. / tmhr‘it. 

4. A comparison or simile used to throw light 
upon an argument ; — sometimes used in a wider 
sense to include example and parable. Bmnde* 

JL-L&S'TRA-TIVE, a, [Sp. ilustrativo.] 

1. Tending to illusti ate; explanatory. “The 
simile, or illustrative argumentation,” Browne* 

2. That renders illustrious. WritjM. 

IL-LfJs'TRA-TlVE-LY, od. In an illustrative 

manner; *by way of* illustration. Browne* 

JL-Ltrs^TRA-TOR, n* [L.] One who illustrates. 

JL-lCs'TRA-TQ-RY, a* Illustrative. .Y. A* Rev. 

lli-LtJs'TRJ-Otrs, a. [L. illu8tris\ It. illiiAtre\ 
Sp. ilustre ; Fr. ilhistre.l \ 

1. Bright ; conspicuous ; lustrous ; splendid ; 

notable. Illustrious tresses.** Sandys. 

2. Noble ; excellent ; eminent ; distinguished ; 

famous; famed; celebrated; renowned; honor- 
able ; noted. “ Each name.” Dryden* 

3. Applied to a name as a title of honor. 

Syn.~-See Famous. 

JL-LUS'TRI-OtJs-LY, ad. Conspicuously; nobly; 
eminently; famously. 

IL-LtJs'TRl-OyS-NBSS, n. The quality of being 
illustrious ; eminence ; nobility ; grandeur. 

iL-LUX-U'Rl-O&a (IWug-zu'r^-tis), a. Not luxu- 
rious ; not fertile ; unfruitful. 

The tUuxurioua soil of their native country. Lord Orrary. 

Ill —WILL', n. Evil will ; disposition to envy or 
hatred; enmity; hatred; rancor; malevolence. 
“No ill-will I bear you.” Bhak. 

iLL'-WlLL'jgJR, n* One who 'svishes, or intends, 
ill; an ill-uisher; an enemy. Barrow. 

Ill —WISH' ER, n. One who wishes ill j one who 
intends evil ; an enemy. Addison. 

Il'LYi nd. Ill ; not well. [Rarely used by good 
writers.] Btrype. 

Il'M^N-Ite, n. (Mm.) An iron-black mineral 
found at Lake Ilmen, near Minsk, in Russia ; 
titanate of iron. Dana, 


II' VA-iTE, n. ^Min,)^ A mineral from Elba (an- 
ciently Ilva), in black prismatic crystals ; a sili- 
cate of iron and lime ; lievrite. Brands. 


I’M (im). Contracted from I am. 

IM— , a prefix used commonly, in composition, for 
in before mute Utters, is from the Latm, and 
corresponds to em, which is from the French. 
Like other forms of in, it is sometimes positive 
and sometimes negative. •— See In. 

Im'A^E (I m'aj), lL.im€tyo; It.immaginex Sp. 
imagen ; Fr. image."] 

1, Any thing carved, painted, or made in im- 
itation, likeness, or resemblance of any person 
or thing ; a semblance ; a resemblance ; a copy ; 
a figure ; an effigy ; a picture ; a likeness ; a 
statue; an idol; — generally used of statues. 

Whose is this tmaye and superscription? MaU, xxU. 20. 


2. A picture or representation in the mind ; 
a conception ; an idea. 

The image of the jest 

I show you here at large. Shak* 

3. (Rhei.) A lively description or picture of 
any thing in a discourse. 

Image » ... are of great use to give weight, magnificonee, 
and stn^ngth to a discourse. London ICncr/. 


4. (Oj9^.) A picture of an object formed by 
rays of light from its several points being ad- 
mitted into a dark room through a small aper- 
ture, and falling upon a screen or a wall : — a real 
or virtual representation or picture of an object 
formed by rays of light from its various points 
being so refracted or reflected as to meet in, 
tend towards, or tend from, certain other points 
having the same relative position with respect 
to each other. The ^gregate of these corre- 
sponding points constitutes the image. Young. 

An linage is said xo be real when rays of light 
from the beverai points of Uie object actually meet 
in corresponding paints ; and ifnaffbnanf or Dirtual, 
when, without meeting, tliey tend towards, or tend 
from, such points, — producing, if incident iifion the 
eye suitably situated, the same ofTcct as a real image. 

solar stvectrum is, in loose language, some- 
times called an image qf the sttn. 


V. a. [t. IMAGED ; pp. imaging, IM- 

AGElJ 

1. To form an image or likeness of ; to rep- 
resent by an image. 

The vaulted ialca and shrines of imaged saints. Warion. 

2. To form a representation of in the mind ; 
to fancy ; to imagine. 

Condemned whole % eers in absence to deplore, 

And u>iag- charms he muat licliold no more. Pope, 

Im'A^E-A-BLE, a. That maybe imaged; capa- 
ble of being formed into an image. Coleridge, 
IM'.^^E-Lj&SS, a. Destitute of an image. 

But a voice 

Jit wanting; the deep truth is t/naaeleaa. Shelley. 

IM'A-GER-Y, or iM'.A^E-RY [lm'a-jer-9, W. P. J. 
Pi Jal Sm. IVr . ; iin aj-r?,* S. E. K. 117).], n. 

1. Sensible representations ; pictures ; statues. 

An altar carved with cunning imagery. Siienser. 

2. Show; appearance; display. 

What can thy imagery of sorrow mean? Prior. 

3. Forms of the fancy; false ideas or con- 
ceptions ; imaginaiy- phantasms. 

The image) y of a melancholy fancy. Addison. 

4. (Rhet.) Lively descriptions in writing or in 

speech ; figurative language. Dryden. 

It is a generic term for similes, allegories, met- 
aphors, and such other rhetorical figures as denote 
airaihtude and comparison. Brande, 


IiVI'A^E-WOR'SHIp (wUr'ship), 7i. The worship 
of images ; idolatry. Bp, Bull. 

|M-A^'l-NA-BLE, a. [It. immc^mahile ; Sp. ima- 
ginable ; ]Fr. imagi7iahle.] That may be imag- 
ined; conceivable. 

Men sunk into the greatest darkness imagmcible* retain 
some sense and awe of a Deity. Tilloti>on. 

IM-A^'l-NA-BLE-NfiSS, n. The state of being 
imaginable ; conceivableness. Ash* 

1M-A^'|-NA-BLY, ad. In an imaginable manner. 

IM-A<J'IN-AL, a. [L. imagmalis.] Having, or 
exhibiting, imagination ; inclined to use rhe- 
torical figures ; imaginative, [ii.] 

In his later poetry, ho [Beddoes] is much less imaginal. 

ir. 13. Rev. 

t JM-A^'J-NANT, a. Forming ideas. JBacooi. 


t IM-A^'I-NANT, n. One who imagines or fan- 
cies ; an imagiiier. Bacon, 

IM-A^'I-N^-RI-NEss, n* The state of being im- 
aginary or ideal. Bcoti. 

1M-A<^'1-NA-RY, a. [L. imaginames; It. 
nano; Sp. imagi7iario ; Fr. imaginaire.] Ex- 

isting only in the imagination; fanciful ; ideal; 
fancied ; visionary ; chimerical ; illusory. 

Imaginary Ills and Oincied tortures. Addison. 

Imaginary quantities or expressions, (Algeira.) indi- 
cate even roots of negative quantities; such as, 
» v'lr™ • They are called zmaginary, because it 
is impossible to conceive of quantities which they rep- 
resent, according to the ordinary methods of interpret- 
ing algebraic symbols ; — called also impossible quan- 
tities. Davies If Pedt. 

Syn.— See Pancieui., IpeaIj. 


IM-A9-1-NA'TIQN (^-m&d-je-iia'shun), n. [L. fm- 
aginatio ; imago, an image ; It, immaginaziofie ; 
Sp, imnginacion ; Fr. imagination^] 

1. The faculty of the mind by which it either 
bodies forth the forms of things unknown, or 
produces original thoughts, or new combina- 
tions of ideas, from materials stored up in the 
memory ; fancy ; invention. 


The sound and proper exercise of the imaginaUon may be ] 
made to contribute to the cultivation of all that is virtuous | 
and estimable in the human character. Aitercrombie, 


The grand storehouse of enthusiastic and meditative m- 
aglnatwn. of poetical, ns contradistinguished IVfim human 
and dramatic, inwgin/rfion, are the nropJitdieal and lyrical 
parts of tlic Holy Scriptures, and the works of Milton, to 
winch I cannot forbear to add those of Spenser. Wordsworth. 


2. An image in the mind ; a conception ; an 
idea; a notion. 

Sometimes despair darkens all her imaginwtiom. Sidney, 

3. Contrivance ; scheme ; device ; plot. 

Thou hast seen all their vengeance and all ftieir imaginor 
Hons against me. Xam. til. 60. 

4. An unsolid or fancifhl opinion. 

We are apt to think that spaee In Itself Is actually bound- 
lesi, to which imagmation fbe Idea of space of itself leads us. 

Locke. 

Syn. — Imaginatinn is a term often used as nearly 
synonymous with fancy; U is, however, properly re- 
garded as a faculty of the mind. Dugald Stewart 
says, ** The faculty of imagination is the great spring 
of human activity, and the principal source Pf human 
improvement.” 


“ The imatrination may be said, in its widest sense, 
to lie s\ nonyinous with inreyttion, denoting that faculty 
of the mind by w Inch it either ‘ bodies forth the form 
of things unknown,’ or produces original thoughts or 
new combinations of ideas from materials stored up 
in The iiieinory. The fancy may ’le considered that 
peculiar habit of association winch presents to our 
choice ail the diTferent materials that are subservient 
to the etfbrts of the imagination,^* Brande. 

** When the imagination frames a comparison, if it 
does not strike on the first presentation, a sense of the 
truth of the likeness, from the moment it is perceived, 
grows — and continues to grow — upon the mind ; 
the resemblance depending less upon outline of form 
and feature than upon expression and effect, — less 
upon casual and outstanding, than upon inherent in- 
ternal, properties ; — moreover, the images invariably 
modify each other. The law under which the pro- 
cesses of fancij are carried on, is as capricious as the 
accidents of things, and the effects are surprising, 
playful, ludicrous, amusing, tender, or pathetic, as 
the objects Jiappen to be oppositely produced, or for- 
tunately combined. Fancy is given to quicken and 
beguile the tempomi part of our nature ; imagination, 
to incite and to support the eternal. Yet it is not the 
less true that fancy, as she is an active, is also, under 
her own laws and in her own spirit, a creative, fac- 
ulty. In whar ratamet fancy ambitiously aims at a 
rivalsliip with imagination, and imagination stoops to 
w'ork with the materials of fancy, might be illustrated 
from the compositions of all eloquent writers, whether 
in prose or verse.” Wordsworth, 

The business of conception is to present us with 
an exact transcript of what we have felt or perceived. 
Bur we have, moreover, a power of modifying our 
conceptions* by combining the parts of different ones 
together, so as to form new wholes of our own crea- 
tion. I shall employ the wmrd imagination to express 
this power, and I apprehend that this is the proper 
sense of the word, if imagination be the power which 
gives biith to the productions of the poet and the 
painter. The operations of imagination are by no 
means confined to the materials which conception fur- 
nishes, but may bo equally employed about all the 
subjects of our knowledge.” Stewart. 

An epic poem may be called a work of the imagiTut- 
tion ; the treatment or finish of certain parts of it, the 
work of fancy. The pleasures of the imagination, not 
of fancy. The imagination of the poet ; the fancy of 
the artist. A creative or brilliant imagination ; an in- 
genious or an id\efanotf; an elevated conception; a 
distinct idea ; an ingenious contrivance or device. 

JM-A^'J-NA-tIve, a, lit. im77iaginaiivo ; Sp. 
imaginatho ; Fr. imag%7iatif.] That ima^nes ; 
that imagines easily or readdlj^; forming men- 
tal images; imagining; fancying. “The im~ 
aginative faculty.” Holland. 

IM-A^'{;NA-TJVE-NfiSS, n. The state or the 
quality of being imaginative- Scott. 

JM-A^'INB ( 9 -ma.d'jin), v. a. ]^.imaginor; It. 
i7n7naginare; ^^.hnaginar \ rr.imaginer^ [i. 
imagined ; pp. IMAGINING, IMAGINED.] 

1. To form in the mind, or out of mental sug- 
gestions ; to conceive ; to think ; to fancy ; to 
suppose ; to apprehend. 

2. To scheme ; to devise ; to contrive ; to plot. 

They imagined a mischievous device. Ps, xxi. 11. 

In cases of treason, the [English] law makes it a crime to 
imagine tlie death of the king. Bouvier. 

Syn,.— See Atpbeiiend, Think. 


IM-A^'1NE, V. n. To form or combine mental 
images ; to have a notion or idea ; to fancy or 
picture to one’s self ; to opine ; to think ; to 
deem ; to suppose. Carpenter. 

|M-A^'IN-^;r, n. One who imagines. Bacon. 

JM-A^-'IN-InG, n. The act of one who imagines ; 
a fancying; imagination. 

Present fi?ars 

Are less than horrible imaginings, Shak, 

I-mA'GO, n. [L., an image.] (Ent.) The last 
and adult state of insect-life. Harris. 


1-MAM', 1-MAITM', or I'M AN, n. A Mahometan 
priest or minister of religion. Ed* Rev. 

The legitimate successor of Mahomet, in whom, in the- 
ory, the temporal and ecclesiastical government of Islam 
should rcb-idc, is termed /rtiom by way of pre-eminence; but 
the Mubsiilmnns tire not agreed among themaelvea as to tho 
character of their dignity, or as to those wJio have rightfully 
borne it. Bi ande, 

Jd®* Variously written and pronounced ; — by 
Brande, J-wdn' or T-tnbm ^ ; by Hamilton, ; by 

Smart, I*m<pv. 

IM-BALM' (im-Wiiio'), v. a. See Embalm. Todd. 

IM-BANK', V. a. [i. IMBANKBD ; pp. IMBAKKING, 
iMBANKED.] To ©nclose or defend with a bank; 
to embank. — See Embank. 


IM-bAnK'M^:nt, n. That which is encloeed with 
a bank ; an embankment. Ajsh, 
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IMBAN^IEEED 

IM-bAN'N?RED “• Provided witi ban- 

uers. PollOK, 

JM-BAU'GO, n. See Embargo. Todd. 

IM-BARK', t\ n. See Embark. Todd. 

t IM-BAR'M^NT, n. Hinderance. TV. Boccace. 
pi-BABN', V. a. To lay up in a bam. [r.] 

A fair harvest , . , weU in and wibamed. Herbert. 

|M>BASES ». a. See Embase. Bp. Taylor. 

t IM-BASE', v.n. T j sink in value. Hales. 

t ]M-BAs'TARD-IZE, V. a. To bastardize. Milton. 

IM-BATHB^ V. a. To bathe all over. 

Methiaks a soverciBii and reviving joy must rash into the 
bosom of him that reads or hears, and the 
the returning gospel wibcUke his soul with the Vagrancy 
of heaven. MUtoiu 


C-], a. [L. imbecillis (as some think 
from zti and oacillwitf as needing a staff ; or i)i 
and vacilhi as tottering. -It. im- 

hecilU'^ Sp. Fr. inibecilo.\ Wanting 

strength of mind or of body ; weak ; feeble ; 
impotent; infirm; decrepit. Barrow. 

4i3» “ Dr. Johnson, Dr. Ash, Dr. Kenrick, and En- 
tick accent this word on the second syllable, as in the 
Latin mbecillis ; but Mr. Scott and Mr, Siioridan, on 
the last, as in the French xmbtcile. The latter is, in 
my opinion, the more fashionable, but the former 
more analogical.*’ iValker. 

tlM-B£n'|LB, or iM-B^;-C^LE^ «. a. To render 
imbecile ; to weaken. Bp. Taylor, 

iM-Bjp-ctLE', n. A feeble person ; a simpleton. 

The aristocratic imbecilaa drove Pitt ftom office. £c, Itex\ 
IM-Bg-Cll/I-TATE, V. a. To weaken; to en- 
feeble. Wilson. 

iM-Be-CtL'I-TY, nr Hj. imbecillitc^ ; It, imbecile 
Uth ; Sp. imbecilidad ; Fr. imb^cillite^ Weak- 
ness of mind or of body ; feebleness ; debility ; 
infirmity. 

Strength would be lord of imVcihrv, - . , 

And the rude son would strike his father dead. SJi(us, 

J»iRm7ifvisaweaknc8s of the mind paused by the absence 
OP obliteration of nuturdl or acciiiirert idpas. ... K is fre- 
quently attended with exceshive actiMty of one or more of 
taic animal propensities. Eoavier. 

Syn. — See Debility. 

JM-Bfiu', v. a. To lay as in a bed. — See Embed. 
tlM-nfiL'L|C, a. [L. in, priv., and hellicus, war- 
like; beVnm, war.] Not warlike; inclined to 
peace. ** The imbelUc peasant.” Junius, 

jM-BfeNCH'lNG, n. lin and bench.'\ A raised 
work like a bench. Wright. 

{M~b£Z'ZLE, V. a. See Embezzle. Goodman, 

IM-BIBE', «. a, [L. imbibo ; in, in, and bibo, to 
drink ; It. imbevere ; Sp. embeber ; Fr, imbiber,] 
[i. IMBIBED ; pp. IMBIBING, IMBIBED.] 

1 . To drink in ; to take in ; to suck up ; to 

absorb ; to swallow up. ** The property of im- 
bibing the redundant oil.” ^ Fairholt, 

2. To receive or admit into the mind. 

It is not cosy for the mind to put off those confused notions 
and prejudices it has ituxbtbed ffom custom. Locke, 

3. To imbue ; to saturate, [r.] 

Tills earth, imb&ed with more acid, becomes a metallic 
salt. Hewton. 

IM-B£b']^K, n. He who, or that which, imbibes. 

(-btsh'vn), n. The act of imbib- 
ing ; the act of drinking in or absorbing. Bacon. 

JM-bXt'T?1R, V. a. [t- imbittbred; pp. imbit- 

TBRING, IMBITTERED.] 

1 . To make bitter ; to sour. Swift, 

2. To deprive of pleasure ; to make unhappy. 

la there any thing that m6re imbiitere the enjoyments of 
lids lUb than shame? ^uth. 

3. To exasperate ; to madden. Johnson. 

JM-bIt'TJ5R-®R, n. He who, or that which, im- 

bitters- Johnson, 

IM-BLA'ZON, D, a. See Emblazon. MiUon, 

IM-B5d'Y, V, a. To form into a body; to invest 
with a body ; to embody. — See Embody. Shetk, 

tlM-BoIXi% V. n. To move with violent agita- 
tion ; to eKOstuate ; to etfervesce. ISpenser. 

IM-BOUVEN C-dn), v. m. To make bold ; to em- 
bolden. — See Embolden. Swift. 

t Im-DON^X^TY, n. [E. in„ priv., and bonMas, 

goodness.] want of goo^ess, i Button. 


JM-B5R'D®R, V. a. [£. IMBORDERED ; pp. IMBOR- 
DERING, IMBORDERED.] 

1. To furnish or adorn with a border. MiUon. 

2. To place on a border. 

Among thick-woven arborcts and fiowem 
Inujoruei ed on eaeii bonk, the hand of Eve. Mxlton. 

pI-BOSK', V. n. [It. imboscai'e.] To lie con- 
cealed, as in a wood, [r.] 

They seek the dark, the bushy, the tangled forest, they 
would WiOiJfc. Jhltoii, 

t lAI-BOSK', V. a. To conceal ; to hide. Shelton. 
pI-BOS'QAI (-baz'um), v. a. \in and bosom.] [£. 
IMBOSOMED ; ppl IMBOSOMING, IMBOSOMBD.] 

1. To hold in the bosom ; to cover fondly with 

the folds of one’s garment. Milton, 

2. To admit to the heart. Spenser. 

3. To surround; to enclose. 

Villages imbosotned soft in trees. T hompon, 

JM-BOSS', 73. a. See Emboss. Todd, 

IM-BodND', V. a. To enclose; to shut in. Sha/c. 

IM-B6W', or IM-B5W' [im-bbfi^ S. W. E, Ja, K . ; 
iiii-b3', P. J, F. Sm. R, Wr.], v. a. To arch ; to 
vault. “ Imhowed windows.” Bacon. 

jM-liC)V^'J6iL, V. a. See Embowel. Domie. 

pi-B5v^'5R, V. a, & 71. To place or lodge in a 
bower ; to embower. — See Embower. Saiidys. 
|M-BOW'Alg;NT,n. Anarch; a vault, [r.] Baro7i. 
IM-BOX', r. a. To shut up, as in a box. Cotgrave. 
IM-BRAID', 73. a. See Embraid. Buloet, 

IM-BRAn'GLE, V. a. [m and brajigle.] To en- 
tangle. [R.] Hvdibras. 

t iM-BrISd', «. See Inbred. Hakewill. 

t JM-BREED^ V. a. To produce. — See Inbreed. 

IM'BRl-CATB, } [L. imbrico, imbricatus, to 

Lm'BRI-CAT-?D, ) overlap; imbrex, a tile.] 

1- Bent and hollowed like a roof or gutter- 
tile ; indented with concavities. Chambers. 

2. {Bot.) Successively overlapping one an- 
other like tiles on a roof, as the scales on the 
cup of some acorns; successively overlapping 
one another at the margins with little or no in- 
volution, as in one airungement of leaves in 
vernation, and of parts of the flower in oestiva- 
tion, 

IM-BRl-OA'TION, n. fPr.] The state of being 
imbricated; concave indentation. Berhanx. 
IM'BRI-OA-TIVB, a. {Bot.) Imbricated. Gray. 
Im-BRQ-CA'DO, w. Cloth of gold or of silver. Crahb. 

mBROGLIO (im-brai'y§-o), n. [It.] A plot of a 
romance or a drama when much perplexed and 
complicated. Bra7ide. 

jm-BRc5Wn', tj. a. [i. imbrowned; pp. im- 
BROWNING, IMBROWNED.] To make brown ; 
to darken ; to obscure ; to cloud. 

Where the unpierced shade 
Tnbroumed the noontide bowers. Milton. 

IM-BRtlE' (ira-briii')» 

to soak ; L. zinbzw.] [£. imbrued ; pp, imbru- 
ing, imbrued.] 

1. To steep; to soak; to drench; to saturate. 

A good man chooses rather to pass by a verbal imury than 

imbrue his hands in blood. S, Jiichardaon, 

2. fTo distil ; to emit. Spenser. 

JM-BRtr'M^lNT, n. Act of imbruing, Clarke. 

IM-BRdlTE', V. a, [It. abbrtdzre; Sp. emhrzdecer \ 
Fr. ahrirtir,] [i. imbruted ; pp. imbruting, 
IMBRUTED.] To degrade to brutality ; to brutify. 

This essence to incarnate and imbnOe. Milton. 
IM-BRtllTB', t?. n. To sink dowri to brutality. 

The soul grows clotted bv contagion, 

Imbodies and iinbrui^8,i\ll she quit»lose 

The divine property or her first being. MiUon, 

IM-BR0TB'M5:NT, n. The act of making bru- 
tish. [r.] Sir E* Brydges. 

IM-B0E' (jm-bfi'), V. a. [L. inrdmo ; Sp. ifnbuir.] 
[t IMBUED ; pp. IMBUING, IMBUED.] 


1. To tinge deeply ; to soak with any liquor 
or dye ; to dye. 

Clothes . . . imbued with black cannot afterwards be dyed 
into lighter colors. Boyle, 

2. To cause to imbibe. ‘‘Those that are 
deeply imbued with either pymciplea.'^ XHghy. 

f IM-BthcSE^, e. a. [See Bourse,] To stock with 
money ; to emburse. Sherwood. 

t iM-BitRSG'M|g:NT, 7^. The act of imiburriiig:--- 
money laid up. ' * 


IMIVIACULATENESS 

JM-BU'TIQN, n. The act of imbuing, [r.] Lee. 

Im-I-TA-BIL^I-TY, n. The quality or the state 
of being imitable ; possibility of imitation ; im- 
itableness. Norris, 

IM'I-TA-BBE, a. [X. imitabilis; It. imitahile\ 
Sp. 4 * imitableT] 

1. That may be imitated ; within reach of im- 
itation ; capable oi being copied. 

The characters of men placed in lower stations of life arc 
more UBctul, as being umtaoie b> greater numbers. Atteibury, 

\ 2. Worthy of being imitated; deserving of 

imitation ; deserving to be copied. 

[ As acts of Parliament are not regarded by most imitcble 

I writers, 1 account the relation of them improper for history. 

Hayward. 

Im'J-TA-BLE-N£sS, n. The quality or the state 
of being imitable ; imitability. Ash, 

IM'l-TATE, V. a. [L. iTnitor, imitatus ; It. imi- 
tare ; Sp. imitar ; Fr. muter.] [£. imitated ; 

pp. IMITATING, IMITATED.] 

1. To follow the way, manner, or action of ; 
to copy ; to pattern ; to mimic ; to ape. 

I ha'c thoucfht that some o^ Np+n'-c’^ hnd 

msuU' iiH 11, ai.d iioi nmde thim vi.! , I'h; . i.ii'i 

80 abominably. ohak, 

Man not only tmxtalee his fellow-creatures, but tries to 
copy Natuie in all her departments. JFlemmg, 

2. To endeavor to copy or resemble. 

Cliildren . . . imzfate sounds which they hear before their 
voice is able to do so. Fleming, 

3. To counterfeit. “ Imitated shield.” 

4. To copy, as the course of a composition, 
by using parallel images and examples. 

For shame! Whatl tmitafe an odo? Gay, 

Syn. — See Follow, 

IM-I-TA'TIQN, n. [L. imitatio ; It. imitazione ; 
Sp. Fr. i77ntatio7i,] 

1. The act of imitating, copying, or following 
in manner or in form. 

Imitation is the slncercst flattery. Colton. 

2. That which is produced by imitating; a 
copy. True imitations of nature.” Dry dm. 

3. {Mus,) The repetition of essentially the 

same melodic idea, on different degrees of the 
scale, by different parts or voices in a poly- 
phonic composition. Dwight. 

4. (lihet.) A method of translating, looser 

than a paraphrase, in which modern examples 
and illustrations are used for ancient, or do- 
mestic for foreign. Dryden. 

iM-l-TA'TIQN-AL, a. Relating to imitation ; rc- 
.sembling. [r.] Qw- Rev. 

IM'I-TA-TIVE, a. [L. wiitaiuus\ It. 4* Sp. wiir 
tatito ; Fr. imitatif.] 

1. That imitates ; inclined to imitate or copy. 

“Man is an imitative being.” Btmiey. 

2. Aiming at imitation : striving to resemble. 

“ Painting is an imitative art.” Johnson, 

3. Formed after a model or pattern. 

This temple, less in form, with equal grace, 

Was imitative of the lirst In Thrace. Dryden, 

Imitative muste, music which is particularly expres- 
sive, either of the internal icehngs and states of the 
mind, or of the objects and occurrences of the external 
world. Warner. 

IM'I-TA-TIVB, n. A verb which expresses imita- 
tion or likeness. Crabb. 

IM' 1 -TA-T{VE-LY, ad. In an imitative manner, 

Im'I-TA-TIVE-NIisS, n. The quality of being 
imitative. Martineau, 

Im'{-tA-TQR, 71. [L.] One who imitates or copies. 

Im'{-TA-TQR-S1jIp, 7%. The office of an imitator. 

!m' 1 -TA-TR?SS, w. She who imitates. Coleridge. 

IM^I-TA-TRIX, n. [L.] An imitatress. Ash, 

IM-M Ac' IT-L ATE, a. [X, immacuUxtus ; m, priv., 
and meiculd, a spot ; It. imniacolato ; Sp. tnma- 
cvZado.] 

1. Free from spot, stain, or defect ; spotless. 
“ A saint-like and immaculate prince.” Bacon. 

2. Pure; limpid; clear. 

Thou clear, imvxcxkaU, and diver fbutitaln. Shak, 

Irnmaenlate oonoepUon^ (Bed.) the doctrine that the 
Yirgin Mary was conceived and bora immmuiate, or 
without original isin : — ar Roman Catholic festival 
held on the 8th of December. Hook. 

Im-mAc'V-LATE-LY, ad. In an immaculate 
Dfiauner; vuthout blemiah; spotlessly; purely 

iM-MAO'iD-LATE-NfeSS, n, The qualiW of being 
immaculate; purity; innoeenoe. Mountagu. 
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IMMAILED 


IMMIGRATE 


JM-M AILED' (-mald'),a 5 . Wearing mail or armor; 
clad in mail. Brotcne, 

Lm-.MAL'L 5 :-A-BLE, a. Not malleable.iJjVAi/rrf^ow. 

pi-MAN'A-CLE,r. a. [m and ?na?iarfe.] To fet- 
ter ; to manacle ; to shackle ; to enchain. 

Thou canst not touch the freedom of my mind, 

"With all thy tharma, although this corporal nnd 
Thou hast inunanwUiL Milton* 

tM-MA-NA'TI 9 X, n* [L. in, in, and mano, to 
flow’.] A flowing in \ inherency, [n.] Good* 

pI-MANE', «. ]la, immanis It* immane^ Inhu- 
man ; cruel ; barbarous ; vast ; excessive ; mon- 
strous. “ Immane cruelties.*' [n.] Sheldon* 

{M-mANE'LY, ad* Monstrously ; cruelly. Milton* 

IM'AIA-NENCE, n. Quality of being immanent ; 
internal dwelling ; inherence, [ft.] Bii. Rep* 

lAraiA-NEN-CY, n. The quality of being imma- 
nent ; immanence, [r.] Pearson. 

IM'MA-NENT, a. [L. in, in, and maneo, manens, 
to abide ; itnmanens ; Fr. im7nanent.'^ That re- 
mains within ; inherent ; internal ; intrinsic. 

Logicians distinguish two Icind-* of nnemfions of mind 
—the first kind produce > « • ' r: a. : i .t : ■ he 

lastdoes. The first they <■ .v .<■ ,i> -ico'r • - 

sitive. — Conceiving, as w'l ji j n 'i‘ !' ■ >_■. < e 

■what the schoolmen called immanent a<*’'« n* The w>'ch 

produce nothing beyond themselves, li s "M' l' a - sn- 
sitive act, which produces an effect dir: -ri ■•om ihc-.pi' 
tion, and this efTect is the picture. jimti* 

flM-MAN'J-FfiST, <r. Not manifest. Browne. 

JM-MAN'I-TY, n* [L. imma7iitas*'] Inhumanity ; 
barbarity ; ‘cruelty ; enormity, [r.] Shak. 

t iM-MAR-CfiS'CJ-BLB, a* [L. m, priv., and mffr- 
cesco,* to fade.] Unfading; perennial. Bp* Hall* 

JM-MAR'9I-NATE, 71, [L. in, priv-, and 7nargo, 

margmts, a margin.] {Bot.) Destitute of a rim 
or border. Gray* 

Im-MAR'TIAL, a. [m, priv., and ma; Not 

warlike ; unmartial. [r.] Chapman, 

JM-mASK', • 0 * a. To cover ; to mask. Shah* 

t Im-mAtoii'A-BLE, a* That cannot be matched; 
unmatchable. Mir. for Mag* 

IM-MA-TE'RI-AL, a* [It. immateriaU\ Sp. m~ 
material ; Fr*. im7naUriel. — See Material.] 

1. Net consisting of matter ; not possessing 

the properties of matter ; not material 5 incor- 
poreal ; void of matter ; spiritual. I 

Angels are spirits, immaterial and intellectual. HooIast. 

2. Unimportant ; without w'eight ; insignifi- 
cant ; of no particular consequence. 

Syn. — See Incorporeal. 

KM-MA-TE'RJ-AL-I^Mj n. [It. imnnatenaUsmo \ 
immatarialls)nel\ The doctrine (of Bp. 
Berkeley) that there is no material substance, 
and that all beinpj may be reduced to mind, and 
ideas in the mmd; spiritualism; — the con- 
verse of moderialism* Fleming. 

iM-MA-TE'RJ-AL-IST, n* ^ [It. immaterialisfa ; 
Sp. 'm7naterialista ; Fr, imtncderialiste.l A be- 
liever in immateriality. Swift. 

Im-MA-TE-RJ-Al' 1 -TY, n* [It. immateriaUth \ 
inmaterialidad\ Fr. immaterialitr*\ The 
state or the quality of being immaterial; dis- 
tinctness from matter ; incorporeity ; spiritual- 
ity; immaterialness. 

Immateriality is predicated of mind, to denote that, as a 
substance, it is difibrent from matter. Spirituality ia t)iu pos- 
itive expression of the baine idea. /Vc luiny. 

IM-MA-TJE'R1-AL-IZE, «. a. To make incorpo- 
real ; to divest of matter. Milman. 

Km-MA-TE'RI-AL-IZED (-izd), p* a* Incorporeal, 
** ImmateriaUzed spirits,” Glanville* 

lM-MA-TE'Rl-AL-LY,atf. In an immaterial man- 
ner,* 

!M-MA-TE'Rl-AL-NfiSS, n. The state or the 
quality of being immaterial ; immateriality. 

flM-MA-TE'RI-ATE, < 35 . Incorporeal; immate- 
rial. *** Incorporeal and Bacon* 

Im-MA-tOre% a. [L. immaturus ; in, priv., and 
maiurm, ripe ; It. immaturo ; Sp. inmatnro.l 

1. Not mature ; not ripe ; crude. Dr. Jackson* 

2. Not arrived at completion ; not perfect ; 
imperfect. Immature counsel.” Bacon* 

3. Hasty; early; premature. “Prince Hen- 
ry's immixture death.’' Burton. 

IM-MA-tCtreD' (- tard')»». Not matured; imma- 
ture ; unripe ; not perfected. Jour* Set* 


» iM-aiA-TURE'LY, ad* Too soon ; too early ; be- 
fore* ripeness. * Dnjden* 

1M-MA-TCrE'N^SS, n. Immaturity. Bogle* 

iM-MA-TU'RT-TY, n. [L, immaturitas\ It. iw- 
7naturith ; Fr, miniatunU.I The state of being 
immature ; unripeness ; incompleteness ; crude- 
ness ; greenness. “ An immaturitg of age and 
judgment.” Glanville. 

t 1M-ME-A-BIL'I-TY, [L. in, priv., and meo, 
to pass.] Want of power to pass, Arbutknot. 

II IM-MEAl$'U-RA-BLE (Im-mSzh'u-ra-bl), a. [m, | 
priv., and 'measurable^ That cannot be meas- j 
ured ; immense ; indefinitely extensive. “ An 
height immeasurable.*" Hooker. “ The vast, fm- 
measm'oble abyss.” ** Jmmeasm'able strength,” 
Milton. “ Immeasurable depths.” ..difrfeson. 

l|IM-MfiA§'y-RA-BLE-NESS, 71. The quality of 
being immeasurable ; immensity. 

1} iM-MEA§'y-RA-BLY, ad. Beyond measure. 

II I IM'MKA^'URED (Tin-mezh'urd), a. Unmeas- 
ured. ** Their immeasured rights.” 

IM-ME-JCHAN'I-CAIi, a. \in, priv., and mecha7i\- 
cal.'] Not mechanical- Ckey7ie* 

iM-M^J-iCIlAN'I-CAL-LY, ad* Not in a mechani- 
cal manner. Craig, 

II IM-MB'D{- A-CY, n. Immediate power ; absence 

of a second ca*use. [r-] Shah* 

II IM-ME'DI-ATBjTm-me'di-^t, P* J* Sm* ; Im-me'- 
dy?it, B. 'F.K.; lin-mG'de-at, ; Iin-mS'de-git 
or Ini-mc'je-at, TF.], a. [L. in, in, and 7nedius, 
the midst ; it. immediato ; Sp. inmediato ; Fr. 
inimikliat.] 

1. Ha\ing nothing intervening, cither as to 
place, time, or action ; direct ; proximate. “ The 
immediate causes of the deluge.** Burnet. “The 
immediate heir of England.” Shah* 


2. Not acting by second causes. “Thefm- 

mediate will of God.” Abbot. 

3. Instantaneous ; as, “ Immediate relief.*' 

Syn, — See Immediately. 

II IM-ME'DI-ATE-LY, ad. 1. Without the inter- 
vention of any other cause or event ; — opposed 
to mediately. Addison. 

2. Instantly; directly; without delay ; forth- 
with ; just now. 

Syn. — Immediatehj implies without any interposi- 
tion of other occupation ; imdavthj or intitantaneously, 
in an instant, or without any intervenrion of time ; 
directly, witlioiit any diversion of attention. The 
course of proceeding is direct, the consequences tmme- 
diale, and the ctfects instantaneous, 

II IM-ME'DI-ATE-NESS, n. 1. State of being im- 
mediate ; presence with regard to time. Johnson, 

2. Exemption from second or intervening 
causes ; immediacy. Bp, Hall. 

II IM-MB'DJ-AT-I§M, n* The quality of being im- 
mediate. ' D. Stewart. 

iM-MftD'l-CA-BLE, a. [L. immedicahilis ; in, 
priv., and 'medicahiUs, medicable ; It. immedi- 
cabile^ That cannot be cured ; incurable. 
“ Wounds immedicable*** Milton. 

Im-M^J-lO^DJ-OOs, a* ftTCjpriv., and melodious*] 
Not melodious; unmelodious. Drummona* 

IM-mSm'Q-RA-BLE, a. [L. immemorahilis i in, 
priv., and metnorabiUs, memorable ; It. immO'- 
morahile', 'Pr.immemorahle*] Not memorable; 
not worth remembering. Bulhkar. 

iM-MJp-MO 'Rl-AL, a. [zn, priv., and memorial!] 

1 . That conimenced or existed beyond the time 
of memory ; that cannot he rrmembered ; past 
the time of -memory. Immemorial usage,” 
Hale. ** Immemorial practice.” South, 

2. {E77q. Laic.) Further back than the begin- 
ning of the reign of Kichard I, BJmhstone. 

Im-M?-M6'R1-AL.-LY, ad. Beyond memory. 

JM-m£nSE', a* [L. immensm ; in, priv., and me- 
tior, mensus, to measure ; Fr. itnmefise.] 

1. That cannot be measured or limited ; im- 
measurable ; unlimited ; unbounded ; infinite. 

We upeok ... of God as of an immense beini;. Orew. 

2. Very great; vast; enormous; huge. 

Forthwith up to the cloud# 

With him I flew, and underneath beheld 

The earth outstretched immense. MiUon. 

i Syn, — See Enormodis. 

I iM-MtoSE'LY, ad* Without measure or limits. 


I pI-MfiXSE'N^lSS, n* Unbounded greatness ; im- 
measurableness ; immensity. More* 

, 71. [L. immensitas ; It, immeit*. 

situ ; Sp. inmensidad ; Fr. immetisite.] 

1, The state of being immense; unlimited 
extent ; infinity ; immensseness ; boundlessness. 

By the power we find in ourselves of repeatinp a? often as 
we will any idea oi space, ivc go: tht idea i>i r,ii.nc»'^iiy. Locks' 

2. Vastness; hugeness; great extent. 

; II iM-MjpxS-V-RA-BiL'l-TY, 7X* Impossibility to 
be measured. Bailey. 

II l3I-MfiNS'V-RA-BLE (Im-m€ns'yu-ra-hl) [iin- 
men'shu-ra-bl, * 5. TF. P. Ja* ; im-mens'yui-SL-bl, 
iT. ; im-iiiSii'sii-ra-bl, IF?*.], a. [L. i??, priv., and 
mensurabilis, measurable; It. immefisw'ahile ; 
Sp. inmensurablei Fr. immensurable.] That 
cannot be measured ; immense. Macartney. 

II I3I-MSns'U-RATE, a. Unmeasured. Mountagu. 

TM-M^R^-E'j V. a. [L. immergo ; in, in, and mergo, 
to plunge ; It. immergere,] [z. immerged ; 
iMMERGiNO, IMMEROED.] To put under water ; 
to plunge into a fluid ; to immerse ; to dip ; to 
submerge. Johnson* 

t IM-MfiR'IT, n. [L. immerito, to he undeserving 
of.] Want of desert ; demerit, SuchliTtg* 

flM-MfiR'IT-JgJD, a. Unmerited. K. Charles. 

tIM-MfcR'{T-OtJS, a. Having no merit; of no 
value. “ Immei'itous and undeserving dis- 
course.” Milton* 

IM-MER'SA-BLE, a. 1. [L. immersabilis*] That 
cannot b’o merged or di owned. 

2. That may be immersed. Blount. 

TM-MERSE', V. a* [L. imynergo, immersus* — See 
Immerge.] [z. immersed ; pp. immersing, 

IMMERSED.] 

1. To put underwater or other fluid ; to plunge 
into ; to immerge ; to overwhelm ; to dip. Warton, 

2. To cover or hide, as by immerging. “ Im- 

mei'sed within the wood.” Drydm* 

3. To involve. ^‘Deeply immersed in the 

enjoyments of this [life].*’ Atterbury* 

tlM-MERSE', a. Buried; covered; hid. “Things 
immerse in matter.** Bacon, 

IM-MERSED' (-mdrstOi^J. a. {Bot.) Growing whoU 
ly under water. Gray, 

JM-MER'srON, n* [L. immersio ; in, in, andwzer^o, 
fnersus, to dip ; It. immersione ; Sp. inmersion.] 

1. The act of immersing, or the state of being 
immersed. 

Achillcfl’s Tnofher in 8 ai <7 to have dipopd him. when he waa 
iicI.L(!,'ir i < 'i i h'lii . ijiiu •.•lie nil 

i‘ , I . ;>( 1 <” li .■• I'M i aIiK'i. lI r m«.L k r i.iiJ .11 ii'‘i liiiiitl 

dii.'.fi' ' ‘H-ci -I'. I. j-Ii/'/hw 

2. The state of being involved; an over- 

whelming ; a submersion. “ An imme: don in 
the aifairs of life.” Atterbury, 

3. {Astron.) The disappearance of any celes- 

tial body behind another, or in its shadow : — 
opposed to emersion* Brande* 

TM-MER'SION-IST, w. (Theol.) One who adheres 
to immersion in baptism. Hinton. 

JM-MfeSH', a. To entangle in the meshes of 
a net ; to insnare. Goldsmith. 

IM-M^:-TH5d'J-C^L, a. \in, priv., and methodi- 
cal!] Wanting method or order confused; 
unsystematic ; irregular ; unmethodical ; de.sul- 
tory. “An author.” Addisoyi, 

Syn. — See Irregular. 

lM-M5-Tn5D^l-CAL-LY, ad. Without method; 
without order. * * Joh7U07u 

iM-aie-THOD'l-CAL-lffiSS, 7X. The quality of be- 
ing immethodical ; want of method or order; 
confusion. Boyle* 

3fM-MfiTH'QD-IZE, v. a. To render immethodical ; 
to make disorderly. Qu, Rev, 

IM-MEW% V. a. See Emmew. 

IM'MI-GRAnt, n. [It. immigrante; Fr. imtni- 
grant.] One who immigrates or removes into 
a country with the intention of fixing his resi- 
dence there ; one who arrives in a country with 
the intention of remaining ; — opposed to emi- 
grant. McOuMoch*. 

j iM Mi-GRATB, «. n. [L. immigro, imndgnxtmi 
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into, and migro^ to migrate ; It. immigrare ; 
Sp. eniigrar ; Fr. immigr€rS\ [i. immigkated ; 
pp. IMMIGKATING, IMMIGRATED.] To enter 
into a country in order to dwell in it. Cocker am. 

/M* MI-GR A'TIQN, n. [It. immigraziotie ; Fr. im^ 
Tnigration.] The act of immigrating ; an enter- 
ing or passing into a place with the intention 
of resioing in it. Warton, 1774, 

4 ggr “ These words [to tirnnisfrate, vmntgrationy and 
nnmigrant] were first used in this country , I believe,” 
says Mr. Pickering, ** by Dr. Belknap, in his Hl^lory 
of New Hampshire.” Dr. Belknap remarks that 
u the verb to inmigrate, and the nouns uitmigrant and 
immigrattoiii are used without scruple in some parts 
of this volume j though he says, with respect to 
their use, that it is a “ deviation from the strict letter 
of the English dictionaries,” But the verb to tmmi- 
grott is found in the old English dictionaries of Cock- 
eram and Bailey, and in several later English diction- 
aries ; and tlie three words have now the sanction of 
good EngUsh writers. 

fM'MI-NfiNGE, HU [It. imminenza; Fr. immi- 
nenee.} Ill impending ; near danger, [b.] S/iak. 

IfM'Mf-Nj&NT, a. [L. immineo^ ipiminms, to hang 
over, to impend ; tn, in, and minors to threaten ; 
It. imminente ; Sp. inmhiente ; Fr, imminent.'\ 
Threatening closely ; ready to fall upon ; im- 
pending; near at hand. ‘^Judgments immi- 
nmV Milton. ** Imminent danger.” Pope. 

Three times to-day 

You have defended me from vnunment death. Shwi. 
Syn. — Imminent, impending, and threatening are 
all applied to some evil that is very near ; and of These 
terms imminent is the strongest. Imminent danger is 
so near that it can hardly ho escaped by any exertion j 
of impending danger one may be warned of so to 
escape it ; a threatening evil or danger gives intima- 
tions of its approach. 

IM-MlN'GLE, V. a. pn and mingle.'\ [i. IMMIN- 
GLED ; pp. IMMINGLIN-G, IMMINGLBD.J To min- 
gle ; to mix. ; to commingle. 

This holy calm, this harmony of mind, 

"Where purity and peace iiiunvtole chainis. Thomson. 

tM-Ml-NU'TIQNj n. [L. imminutio ; It. immi- 
nuzione.'l Diminution; decrease, [a.] Bp. Cosin, 

iM-MlS-Cf-BlL'f-TY, n. [Fr. immiaetbiUM In- 
capability of being mixed, [r.] Johnson. 

IM-mIs^C1-BLE, a, [Sp. inmiscible ; Fr. immisci- 
hk.l That cannot be mixed. S. Richardson, 

JM-MlS'SigN (jin-mlsh'tin), n, [Ii. immissio ; It. 
immissiom ; Fr. immission,'] The act of sending 
in J injection ; — contrary to anisaion. Bp. Hall, 

JM-MIT', u. a, [L. immitto ; in, in, and mitto, to 
send.] To send in; to inject, [b.] Greenhill, 

IM-mIt'I-GX-BLE, a. That cannot be mitigated ; 
not to be softened. “ These immitigable, these 
iron-hearted men.” Harris, 


IM-mTt'J-GA-BLY, ad. 'Without mitigation. 

V. a, \in and mix.'l To mingle ; to mix. 

Samson, with these vnmtred, inevitably 

Fulled down the same destruction on himself. Jfilfon. 


IM-MIx'A-BLE, a. Impossible to be mingled; 
immiscible, [r.] 

IM-MIXED' (lm-mikst')» 1* Unmixed. Herbert. 

2. [p. from immis!.] Mixed ; mingled. 

iM-MfXT'rRE C-yur), n. Freedom from mixture. 

Simplicity and immixture,’* Mountagu. 

t a. Immovable. Howiit. 

jfM-MQ-BlCi'l-TY* n. [L. immobilitas ; immohiUs, 
immovable ; In, priv., and mobilis, movable ; 
moveOy to move ; It. immobilith ; Sp. mmohili- 
dad'^ Fr. immohiUt^.l Unxnovableness ; want 
of motion ; resistance to motion. Arbuthnot. 


t a. Immovable. Joye, 

t n. Excess. Brovme, 

)fM-M6p'BR-ATE,df. [h. immoderabus *, m,]f»riv., 
modsrobus, moderate ; It. immoderabo ; Sp. 

Kot moderate ; excessive ; ex- 
ceeding the due mean ; unreasonable; extrava- 
gant; .inoi;4iaa.tei. 


One mmiw, vbiY4tEW»ltk¥ thejwvfwvnittoii of health. 
Is a quiet and chearfftl lihind, not anhctied. wiOL violent pas- 
sions or distraetM with immoderate caros. Bap, 

Syn.~S^ X;xoEssfvx. 


iM-MdD^^IR-^TE-IiY, ad. In an excessive degree. 

». Want of modterataon. 


Im-MuD-^1R-A'TI(JN, n, [L. immodcratio,’] Want 
of moderation ; immoderateness. Bailey, 

iM-MoD'JpST, a. [L. immodestus ; in, priv., and 
modestus, modest; from modus, measure; It, 
immodesto ; Sp. tnmodeato ; Fr. tmniodestej\ 

1. Exceeding due measure; unreasonable; 

exorbitant ; arrogant ; impudent. Johnson, 

2. Wanting modesty, chastity, or shame ; in- 
decent ; indelicate ; unchaste ; impure ; obscene. 

Immodest words admit of no defence} 

For want of decency is want of sense. Pope. 

Immodest deeds you hinder to be wrought. 

But we proscribe the least vnmude^t thought. Pryden. 

Syn.— See Indecent. 

iM-MOD'BST-LY, ad. In an immodest manner. 

IM-MOD'llS-T Y, n, [L. § It. immodestia ; Sp. t?i- 
modestia ; Fr. immodesties 

1. Want of delicacy ; arrogance ; impudence. 

I am therefore led into an immodesty of proclaiming an- 
other work. Wotton. 

2. Want of modesty, chastity, or shame; in- 
decency; obscenity. Pope, 

Im'MQ-LiATE, V, a. [L. immoh, immolatus ; in, 
upon, and niola, meal mixed with salt, which 
was sprinkled on the vict^’s head , It. immo^ 
lat'e; Sp. inmolar % Fr. immol&rS [»« immo- 
lated ; pp. IMMOLATING, IMMOLATED.] 

1. To kill in sacrifice ; to sacrifice. 

Whether Christ be daily immolated, or only once. 

Bp. Oardner, 

2. To offer up, as in sacrifice. 

Kow immolate the tongues, and mix the wine 
Saezed to Neptune and the powers divine. Pope. 

Im-MQ-LA'TIQN, n. [L. immolatio ; It. immola- 
zione ; Sp. mmolacion ; Fr. immolation.'] 

1. The act of immolating, or killing in sacri- 
fice. ** The immolation of Isaac.” Brovme, 

2, A sacrifice offered. Decay of Piety. 

Im'MQ-LA-TOR, n. [L.] One who immolates. 

t iM-MO'MJpNT, a. Trifling; of no importance. 
** Immoment toys,” Shak. 

iM-MQ-MfiNT'oys, a. Dnimportant. Seward. 

1m-MQr'AL, a. [It. immorale ; Sp. inmoral ; Fr. 
immoral.] Contrary to morality ; not moral ; 
vicious; wicked; unjust; dishonest. 

A flatterer of vice is an immoral man. Johnson, 

Desertion of a calumniated fHend is an immoral action. 

Johnson. 

Im-MO-rAL'I-TY, n. Fit. immorality ; Sp. inmo- 
ralidad ; Fr. immoraJUdS The quality of being 
immoral ; want of virtue ; contrariety to moral- 
ity; vice; dishonesty; depravity. 

IM-m5r'AL~LT> ^ immoral manner. Ash. 

f lM-MO-Rl<5^'^3R-OtJS, a. [Low L. immoriqemts.] 
Rude*; uncivil : — disobedient- Stackhouse. 

tlM-M9-Rl^'BR-OUS-NfiSS, n. Rudeness; in- 
civility; — disobedience. Bp, Taylor, 


IM-M5R'TAL, a, [L. immortalis ; in, priv., and 
worffl5/e>, ’mortal; It, immortalei Sg,%nmortal\ 
Fr. immortel.] 

1. Not mortal ; that can never die ; exempt 
from death ; deathless ; undying ; imperishable. 

The King eternal, immortal, invisible. 1 Tim. i. 17, 

2. Pertaining to immortality or to immortal 
beings. ** A quick, immortcU change.” Milton. 

The cherubic host, in thousand rhoirs, 

Touch their immortal harps of golden wires. MUtoiu 

3. Lasting or enduring for ever ; everlasting ; 
never-ending; perpetual; endless; eternal. 

Give me my robe? put on my crown: I have 
Immortal longings m me. Shak. 

4 . Not liable to perish while the world lasts. 

Storied of old in high, immortal verse. Milton. 

Wisdom married to immortal verse. Wordsicorth. 

iM-MCR^TiVL, w. One who never dies. “Among 
the immorteds,” Waller, 


Im-MQR-tAl'i-TY, n, \h.immortalitas% It.im- 
mortoMh ; 3p- mmortalidad ; Pr, immortalite,] 
L The ouaiity of being immortal ; exemption 
from deatn; endless lire; perpetuity of exist- 
ence. 


This corraptlble innsii \ 
tal must put on «?n/Aortafii 


)ut on inctnniptioii, and this mor- 
y. I Cor, XV, SS. 


2. Exemption from oblivion. Johnson. 


IM-MOR-TAL-I-ZSA^TIQN, n. The act of immor- 
talizing. Cotgrane, 


IM-M5R^TAL-IZE, V, a, [It. immortalirxare ; Sp. 
inmortalizar Fr. immortaliser.] \i. immor- 
talized ; pp. IMMORTALIZING. IMMORTAL- 

izedJ^ 

1. To make immortal ; to exempt from death. 
“ Immortalizing their very bodies.” Hallywell, 

2. To perpetuate in the memory of mankind. 

Drive them from Orleans, and be immortahzed, Shak, 

1m-m6R'TAL-IZE, V. n. To become immortal, [r.] 
Fix the year precise 

When British bards began to tmmot talize. Pope, 

iM-MOR'TAL-IZED (-Izd), p. a. Made immortal. 

Im-MC 3R^TAL-LY, fltif. With exemption from death. 

iM-MOR-TJ-Pl-CA'TIQN, n. [It. imnxortifca^ 
zione; S^.inmorti/icacion; ’Fx.immortijication.] 
Want of mortification. Bp. Taylor. 

t IM-MOULD', V. a. To mould ; to form. Fletcher. 

1M-M6V-A-B1L'1-TY, n. Immovableness, Todd. 

1m-m6v'A-BLE, a. [Sp. inmorable.] 

1. That cannot be moved; firm; fixed; move- 

less; irremovable. “An immovable base to 
place his engine upon.” Browne. 

2. Steadfast ; unshaken ; unaffected. Drydetu 

3. (Law.) Not liable to be removed ; real. 

There arc things immowMe hy their nature, others by their 
destination, and others by the objects to which they are 
applied. Boavier. 

Im-m6v'A-BLE-n£sS, n. The quality of being 
immovable; fixedness; steadfastness. Ash. 

(Law.) Goods or things 
that are’ immovable. Bouvier, 


lM-M6v'A-BIiY, ad. In a state not to be moved, 
t Im-mIJnd^ a, [L. immundus,] Unclean. Burton, 


flM-MVN-Dl^^l-TY, n. [L. itnmunditia,] Un- 
cleanness ; impurity. W, Mountagu. 


pi-Mti'Nl-TY, n. [L. immunitas ; in, priv., and 
munus, office, duty ; It. immunity ; Sp. inrirnni-^ 
dad ; Fr. immunity.] 

1. Freedom or exemption from serving in an 
office, or from performing duties required of 
others ; privilege ; prerogative. 


All nations all immunities will give 
To make you theirs, where’er you please to live. Bryden, 
The rights and immunities of the clergy. Sprat, 

2. Freedom; exemption. ^'Immunity from 
venomous creatures.” Browne, Immunity 
from errors.” Dryden. 


Syn. — See Privilege. 


JM-MURE', V. a, [L. in, in, and murus, a wall ; 
Nor. Fr. emmurer.] [t. immured ; pp, immur- 
ing, immured.] 

1. To enclose within walls. 


Lysimachus immitred it with a wall. Shak. 

2. To confine j to shut up ; to imprison ; to 
incarcerate. 

Though a foul prison her immure. Bmhanu 


f IM-MURE', n. A wall ; an enclosure. Shak. 

|M-MURE'M5NT, n. The state of being im- 
mured. [r.] 


The chidns of earth’s t'mmto'vment 
Fell from lanthe’s spirit. 


ShelUy, 


o>. Unmusical. Bacon, 

iM-MU-TA-BlL'l-TY, n. [L. immutahilitas ; It. 
immutahilitk ; Sp.’ inmvfabilidud ; Fr. 
bilite.] The quality of being immutalile ; ex- 
emption from change ; unchangeableness ; in- 
vanableness. 


The toptians are the healthiest people of the world, by 
reason of the timiutdbiltiy of their air. OreenhiU, 

jBSff- “ It is applied to the Supreme Being to denote 
' tliat there can be no inconstancy in his character or 
government.” Fleming. 

J&M-MC'TA-BLE, a. [L. immuiabilis; in, priv., 
and mtdahilis, changeable ; vmto, to change ; It, 
immvtabite ; Sp. inmutable ; Fr- immutable.] 
Not mutable ; not subject to change ; unchange- 
able; invariable; unwterable. 

FmmMM and fixed, thoy stand, Jkrydm, 


lM-MO'TA-BI.)B-NfiBa, n. iBnnutahilily. Uor,. 
TM-mO'TA-BLY) oS. tjnalterabl, i uncltangeabl,. 
Tm-MC'T;^TE, «. trnchanged. Wright. 

1m-MV-TA'TI 0N, ft. [Ii. imrmitixtie { It. 
eioM.} Change i mutaUon. [a.] J/orV' 
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f pi-MUTE', v. a. To change ; to coinmute.^roiwic. 

Imp 71 . [W. hnp^ a sprout.] 

1. t A graft ; a scion ; a shoot or slip. 

Of leebU trees there cornea wretched vnpi. Chaucer. 

2. t A child ; a youth ; otfspring ; progeny. 

Ye sacred imps that on Parnassus dwell. Sitenaer. 

He took upon him to protect hmi irom them all, and not 
to suffer so goodly an vnp to lose the good iruit of his youth. 

Sorth. 

3. A subaltern or puny devil ; a malicious de- 
mon ; a sprite ; an urchin. ** The serpent . . . 
fittest imp of fraud.” Milton, “ The imps and 
limbs of Satan.” Hooker, 

The little imp fell a squalling. Swift. 

4:. An addition to a beehive. [Local.] Grose. 

flMP, t>. a. [A. S. impatiyto ingraft; Dut. m- 
ten; Get, tmpfeti ; Dan. Svr.ympa', W. 

impiawJ] 

1. To graft ; to ingraft ; to infix. Chaucer, 

2. To enlarge ; to increase ; to strengthen ; — 
from the practice, in falconry, of repairing a 
hawk’s wing by inserting feathers. 

Jhip out our drooping country’s broken wings. Shah. 

Help, ye tart satirists, to imp my rage 

With all the scorpions that should whip this age. Cleavelanrl. 

t IM-PA'CA-BLE, [L. impacatus.] Not to be 
softened or appeased; implacable. Spenser. 

flM-PA’CA-BLY, ad. In an impacable manner, 

JM-pAct^ v.a. To drive close or hard. Woodioard. 

IM'pACT, n. [L. impinffOt impactns^ to strike 
against ; in, against, and pango^ to strike.] 

1. Communicated force ; impulse ; collision. 

Th" qna’Tpl, by thit vnpnct driven 

Tt uc to lb aiin, lied faul. Soidhcy. j 

2. (iVcc/i.) The shock or collision occasioned 
by the meeting of two bodies, whether both of 
them are in motion, or only one. P. Cyc. 

|M-PA'^5:?, Tt. [L.] (ArcA.) The horizontal 
parts or rails of the framework of a door. Weale. 

t [M-PAINT^ V, a. To paint. Shak. 

IM-pAiR' (ira-p4r'), v. a, [It. peggiorare ; Port. 
empeiorar ; Sp. empeorar ; Fr. empirer. The 
root is the L. peJoVi worse, whence the Fr. pire ; 
j becoming «, as in Troiai from Troja.^^ Sulli- 
van.] [i. IMPAIItED ; pp. IMPAlllING, IMPAIR- 
ED.] To make worse or less ; to diminish in 
quality, quantity, or value ; to lessen ; to dete- 
riorate ; to injure. 

Hor was the work tmpavred by stonns alone. Pope. 

In years he seemed, but not impaired by years. Pope. 

|M-pAiR', V. n. To be lessened, or grow worse. 

Flesh may impair^ quoth he, but reason can repair. Spenser. 

t IM-pAiR', n. Diminution ; decrease. Browne. 

flM-PAlR', a. [L. impar.] ITnsuitable; inap- 
propriate. ** An impair thought.” Sho^. 

1M-pAiR^?1R, n. He who, or that which, impairs. 

t jM-pAiR'M^NT, n. The state of beii^ im- 
paired; diminution; decrease; injury. Careto. 

Im-pAl'A-TA-BLE, a. Unpalatable. Todd. 

JM-PALE^ V. a. See Empale. Todd. 

IM-PALB'M^INT, n. An enclosure formed by pal- 
isades. — See E MPALEMENT. Todd. 

t IM-PAh'Lp, V. a. [in and pallid.] To make 
pallid or pale. Feltham. 

JM-PALM' v. a. [L. m, in, and palma, 

the palm.] To seize, or take into the hand ; to 
lay hands upon ; to grasp, [r.] Cotgrme. 

Im-PAL-PA.bIL' 1-TY,71. [Fr. impalpaUmi,] The 
state or the quality of being impalpable, or im- 
perceptible by touch. Jortin. 

Im-pAl'PA-BLB, a. [It. impalpahile ; Sp- Fr. 
impcdpmle ; tn, priv., and palpable.] 

1. Not palpable ; not perceptible by touch ; 
intangible. *‘An impalpable powder,” Boyle. 

2. Not coarse or gross ; delicate : refined. 

nis own religion, from its simple andimprtfwrWefrnrn.was 
much less exposed to the ridicule of scemc exhibition. H^’arton. 

IM-PAL'PA-BLY, ad^ In an impalpable manner. 

JM-pAl'§Y» [*• impal- 

SIBD ; pp. IMPALSyiNG, IMPALSIED.] To Strike 
with palsy ; to paralyze ; to deaden. Wright. 

t |M-PA 'N ATE, a. [Low L. impmatus ; in, In, and 
panis, bread.] Embodied in bread. Ahp.Cramner. 


t JM-PA'NATE, 17 . a. [Low L. tmpano, impana- 
jfws.] To embody in bread. IVaterland. 

Im-P.\-NA'TIQN, n. [It. impanazione I Sp. em- 
patiaaion', Fr. impanation. — See Impaxate.] 
The supposed presence or substantial union of 
the body and blood of Christ in the elements of 
the eucKarist, without a change in their nature ; 
assumption ; conMibstantiatioii. 

Iniparuition^ a name following the analogy of the word 
** incarnation.” naterruan. 

{M-PAN'jpL, V. a. [in and panel.] p. impan- 
elled ; pp. IMPANELLING, IMPANELLED.] 

{Law.) To write or enter by name into a sched- 
ule or panel, and thus constitute a jury ; to en- 
roll ; to panel; to empanel. Bouvier. 

JM-pAR'A-dIsE, V. a. [in and parcuiise. — It. 
iniparadisare ; Fr. emparadiser.] [i. impara- 
DISED ; pp. imparadising, impahadised.] To 
put into paradise, or a state of felicity. 

Znjnxradiaefi m one anotheria arms. Jfiiton. 

1 1 M-PAr' A L-LELED (-ISld), a. That has no par- 
allel; unparalleled ; unexampled. Burnet. 

flM-PAR'DON-A-BLE, a. Unpardonable. Sotdh. 

|M-PA'rI— pIN'NATE, a. [L. impar, imparis, un- 
equal, and pinna, a feather.] {Bot.) Pinnate 
wifli an odd leaflet terminating the petiole. Gray. 

IM-PAR-I-SYL-LAB'IC, a. [It. imparisiUubo \ 
Fr. imparisgllabique.] Having unequal sylla- 
bles. Latham. 

IM-pART-TY, n. [L. imparilis, unequal ; in, priv., 
and par, equal ; It. imparita ; Fr. imparite.] 

1. Inequality; disproportion. Bacon. 

2. Oddness : indivisibility mto equal parts. 

“ Imparity of Jti" In .in u’- Browne. 

3. Difference in degree, either of rank or of 

excellence. Sa7icroJt. 

IM-PARK', V. a. To enclose in a park, or as a 
park ; to sever from a common. Bailey. 

IM-PARL', 17. n. [Fr. parler,] 

1. To hold mutual discourse ; to confer. “ The 

two generals imparled together.” North, 

2. (Law.) To have time before pleading; to 
have time to plead. 

The said Charles prays leave to imjoarh Jilackstone. 

IM-PAR'LANCE, n. (Law.) Time to plead in ac- 
tions at law, literally time to talk ■with the plain- 
tiff ; the time given by the court to either party 
to answer the pleading of his opponent ; — a de- 
lay or continuance of a cause. Burrill. 

IM-PAR-SON-BE', a. (Lano^ Inducted into a 
living, and having full possession. Whishaw. 

JM-PART', 17- a. [L. impetino', in, in, 9 xid.partio, 
to divide ; pars, partis, a part ; It. impartire ; 
Sp. ^ Fr. impartir.] [i, imparted; pp. im- 
parting, IMPARTED.] 

1. To grant to, as a partaker ; to share ; to 
communicate. 

Expressing well the spirit within thee free, 

My image, not imparted to the brute. HxUon. 

2. To give ; to grant ; to bestow upon. 

High state and honors to others impart^ 

But give me your heart Dryden. 

3. To reveal ; to disclose ; to make known ; 
to divulge ; to tell ; to show by words or by 
tokens. 

Thou to me thy thoughts 

Wast wont, 1 mine to thee was wont, to impart, MUon. 

Syn..““S08 Communicate, Tell. 

IM-PART', u. n. 1. To give a part. 

He that hath two coats, let him impart to him that hath 
none; and he that hath meat, lot him do likewise. Lufre Iii. II. 

2. To hold a conference. Blaokstone. 

1M-pAr'TANCE, n. Communication of a part, 
portion, or share ; a grant. Craig. 

Im-PAR-TA'TIQN, 71. The act of imparting. Bush. 

IM-PART'jpR, 71. One "who imparts. B. Jonaon, 

IM-PAR'TIAL (tm-par'shfil), a. [It. imparziale; 
Sp. imparcial ; Fr. impartial^ Not partial ; free 
from regard to party ; unbiassed ; unprejudiced ; 
equitable ; disinterested ; just; candid ; fair ; — 
used as well of actions as of persons. 

judge.” ** Impartial sentence-” Johnson. 

Syn. — See Candid. 

Im-pAr'TIAt^-Ist (ixa-par'shal'^st), n. One who 
is impartial. Boyle, 


; Im-pAR-TI-AL'I-TY (im-par-sIie-aFe-t?), n. [It.zm^ 

I parzialith ; Sp, imparcialidad ; Fr. itnpartiahUi.] 
The state or the quality of being impartial ; free- 

I dom from regard to party ; (nsinterestedness ; 

i equitableness ; justice. South 

IM-PAR'TIAL-LY, ad. With impartiality ; equi« 
tably. “ 1 have listened impartially'' Byron, 

IM-PAR'TIAL-NESS, n. Impartiality ; equitable- 
ness; disinterestedness. Tcmiph, 

lM-PART-1-BiL'l-TY, n, [Fr. impartihiliU.] 

1. The quality of being impartible, or capable 

of being imparted. IlarHs, 

2. The quality of being indivisible. Lyttleton, 

IM-PART'J-BLE, a. [It. impartihile ; Fr. impar^ 
tthle , — See Impart.] 

1. That may be imparted or communicated; 

communicable. Blacktdone, 

2. Not partible ; indivisible. Holland 

t JM-PART'M^INT, n. Communication; disclo' 
sure, [r.] Shak, 

LM-pAs'SA-BLE, a. That cannot be passed ; not 
admitting passage; impervious. Impassahl 
mountains.” Maleigh 

Syn. — See Impervious. 

XM-PAs'SA-BLE-N£sS, n. The quality or the statfe 
of being impassable ; incapability of passage. 

IM-pAs'SA-BLY, ad. In a way or manner that 
prevents passing, or the power of passing. 

IM-PAS-SJ-bIl'I-TY, n. [L. impassihilitas ; It. 

; Sp*. impasibilidad Fr. impassi- 
bi.if . 'Ihc state of being impassible; znsus- 
(*( .'I ' ’ll.} (ri suffering; exemption from pain or 
injury. ' Hryden. 

IM-pAs'SJ-BLE, a. [L. impassibilis ; in, priv., and 
patiar, passus, to suffer ; It. impassibile ; Sp. 
impasible; Fr. impassible.] Incapable of suf- 
fering ; exempt from pain, or the agency of ex- 
ternal causes. “ Divine, impassible, and incor- 
ruptible.” Sir T, Elyot, 

Im-pAs'SI-BLE-n:Sss, «, The state of being im- 
passible ; impassibility. Decay of Piety, 

IM-PAS'SIQN (im-i^sh'un), v. a. [It, impassionare,] 
[i. impassioned; pp. impassioning, impas- 
sioned.] To move with passion ; to affect 
strongly ; to excite. Milton. 

IM-PAS'SION-ATE Cim-pash^un-at), a. 1. Strongly 
affected ; greatly excited. * Spenser, 

2. [?7i, priv., and Without feeling 

or passion. 

It being the doctrine of that sect f Stoic] that a wise man 
fdiould be Jip Halt. 

A kind of stupidity, or impasstonate hurt. Hurton, 

JM-PAS'SION-ATE, 17. a. To affect strongly ; to 
excite deeply ; to impassion. ** De^ly impas- 
sionated with sorrow.” [r.] Hmry More. 

IM-PAS'SIQNED (jm-pash'und), p. a. Having or 
expressing passion or strong feeling ; passion- 
ate; impassionate ; vehement. Thomson, 

!M-PAs'SJVB, a. [L. in, priv., en^patior, passus, 
to suffer ; Sp. impasivo^ Not passive ; impas- 
sible ; exempt from pain or the agency of ex- 
ternal causes ; insensible ; insensate, thyden. 

And on the ice the impouisive llghtninga play. Hope. 

I M-PAs'SI VE-LY, ad. Without sensibility to pain, 
or suffering. 

IM-pAs'S1VE-N£sS. n. The state of being im- 
passive ; insensibieness. Godtoin, 

Im-PAS-sIv'I-TY, n. The quali^ of being insus- 
ceptible of feeling, pain, or suffering, Clarke, 

IM-PAS-TA'TION, n. [Fr.] The act of impast- 
ing ; — a mixture of materials united paste or 

cement, and hardened by air or fire. Chambers, 

IM-PASTE', V, a, [It. impastare ; Old Fr, empas- 
ter ; Fr. empdter^ [i, impasted ; yjp. impast- 
ing, IMPASTED.] 

i 1. To knead into paste ; to paste, Shak, 

\ 2. To lay on colors thick and bold* Todd. 

\ IM-PAT'I-BLE, a. [L. impteUbilis ; It, impatibils^ 

\ Intolerable ; not to be borne, [r.] Oockoram. 

IM-PA'TI®NCE (im-pa'sh^ns), «. 
in, pnv., and potior, patiens, to suffer ; It. *m 
pazienza ; Sp. im.pactencia ; Fr. impatience,] 
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1. "Want of patience ; the quality of not en- 
during pain or surfering with calmness. 

My heart is ready to crack vrith impatience, S?uxk, 

2. Vehemence of temper ; heat of passion- 
Fiel how iiHjpatienee lowereth m your feed Shak* 

3. Eagerness ; impetuosity ; hastiness ; dis- 
quietude ; inquietude ; restlessness. 

The longer I continued in thia acene* the greater wm nay 
impatience of retinug from it. Mwrd. 

flM-PA'TIJBN-CY, w. Impatience. Sooker, 

Jjyf~pJ ' {lin-pa'sh?-«nz), n. [L. impatienSf 

impatient in allusion to the elastic force 
with w’hich the valves of the fruit separate at 
maturity on being touched, scattering the seeds.] 
A genus of plants including among its 
species ^ oli-mo-tanffct e, or touch-me-not ; bal- 
sam. Lbidley, 

SM-PA'TI?NT (Im-pa'shfnt), a. impatierisi, 

in, priv., and patiens, patient ; It. impaziente ; 
Sp. impacierUe ; Fr. impatient,] 

1. Not patient ; unwilling to endure ; uneasy 
under suttering; fretful. 

You are too impatient to bear crosses. Shak. 

2. Hasty; eager; impetuous; precipitate. 

The imimtient man will not give himself time to be in- 

fbrmed of die matter that lies betore him. Addiaon, 

C. Not to be borne ; intolerable. “ Rueful 
pity and impatient smart.*' ^ Spenser, 

4c, Expressive of impatience. Impatient 
answers. Shak. 

It is often followed by of, at, ox for, “ Impatient 
if extrenmes-’* Pope, To be impatient at the death 
of a person.’* Bp. Taylor, “ Impatient for the world,*^ 
Dryden, 

IM-PA'TIJPNT (Im-pa*sli§nO, n. One who is im- 
patient. [it.] Seasonable Sermon, 

!m-PA'TI 5;.\T-LY (Im-pa'shfnt-le), ad. With im- 
patience ; not patiently. Clarendon, 

tM-PAT-RQDT-I-ZA'TION, n. The act of impat- 
ronizing. [k.] Cotgrave. 

1M-PAT*RQN-IZE [im-pat'ron-lz, P. K, It, Wh,\ 
im-pS'tron-lz, Ja, &’w.], v. a. [Fr. impatroniser^ 
To put in possession of the supremacy of a 
seigniory, [ii.] Bacon, 

JM-PAwN', V. a, [It. impegnare ; Sp. impenar,] 

ft. IMPAWNED ; pp, IMPAWNING, IMPAWNED.] 
To mve as a pledge ; to deposit as security ; to 
pledge ; to pawn. 

Go to the king, and let there be vnpawned 

Some surety fbr a safe return again. Skak. 

>M-PEACH', r. (t, rLt,impacciare\ Sp.empachari 
Fr. emp^'ch&r,] impeached ; pp. impeach- 
ing, IMPEACHED.] 

1. t To hinder ; to impede. 

There was no bar to stop, nor foe him to impeach. Speneer, 

2. To accuse by public authority ; to charge 
with malversation in office ; to show, or declare, 
by legal authority, to be unworthy. 

They were both impeached by a Xlooxse of Commons.Mr/tfT^n. 

3. To bring into question ; to censure ; to ar- 
raign ; as, ** To impeach one's veracity.** 

4. (Law.) To make or hold liable ; to call to 
account ; to sue. 

All tenants for life, or any less estate, are punishable or 
liable to be impeached for waste. ilio rill. 

Syn. — See Accuse. 

f IM-PEACIF, n. Hinderance ; impeachment. 

IM-PEACH'A-'BLE, a. That be impeached ; 
accusable ; censurable : — hcldL liable. Grew, 

IM-P£ACH*|:b, n. One who impeaches ; an accuser. 

lM-PBAOH*M®ISlT, n* 3- t Hinderance ; impedi- 

, ment; obstruction. 

. to march on to Calais 

Without tr/^achmtmt. Sh<&. 

2. Aproceei^ against a person accused of trfea- 
spn or of high public crimes and misdemeanors ; 
public accusation j charge preferred. 

Judgment must proceed on the same evl- 

^nce which would be required In the Ordinai'y coairfe of 

Justice. J^ande. 

In a* eftarge of impeachmertt is pre- 

pared by the Hoasn of Odibinons, and tried before the 
House of Lords. In the United States, the charge is 
brought by the House of Representatives, and tried 
before the Senate. 

3. The act of lOt: . arraiigning ; a 

bringing into questioh; imputation; reproach; 
as, “An impeaehment of a man’s honesty.** 


Impeoehment of waste, (Xaw.) liability to be pro- 
ceeded against for committing waste upon lauds or 
teneiueuts. BlacLatone, 

IM-p£aRL* {{m-pdrl*), t?. a. iin and pearl ; Fr. 
emperler.] 

1. To form in resemblance of pearls. 

Innumerable as the stars of night 

Or stars of mormng, de w di ops w hich the sun 

JinpfcarU on ev ery leaf and every do w er. MiUon. 

2. To decorate as with pearls ; to jewel. 

The dews of the morning Z every thorn, and scatter 

diamonds on the veidant manue of the earth. Poje. 

iM-PEC-CA-BfL*l-TY, w. lit, impeccabiliti'i ; Sp. 
impevabilidad ; Frl impeccahilitc,] The state of 
being impeccable ; exemption from sin, or from 
failure ; smlessness ; faultlessness. 

Infallibility and inixteccabiliiy are two of his attributes. Pope, 

iM-PfiC'CA-BLE, a. [L. impeccaUlis \ in, priv., 
and pecco, to err ; It. impeccabUe ; Sp. impeca- 
hle ; Nr. impeccable^ Exempt from the possi- 
bility of sinning ; not liable to sin. Hammond. 

IM-PEC'CAN-Cy, n, [L. impeccantia,] Iiiipec- 
cability \ sinlessness. U aterhouse. 

IM-PEC'CANT, Unerring; sinless. Byron, 

IM-Pp-CU-Nl-OS'I-TY, n. [L. in, priv., andjoeew- 
wio, money.] "Want "of money, [b.] Sit IF. Scott. 

IM-PEDE*, V. a. jX. impedio ; in, in, and pes, pe* 
dis, the foot ; It. impedire ; Sp. impedxrf] [i, 
IMPEDED ; pp. IMPEDING, IMPEDED.] To hin- 
der ; to obstruct ; to retard ; to delay. 

All the forces are mustered to impede its passage. JOcc. of Piety. 

Syn. — See Hinder. 

JM-PED*I-BLB, a, [It. impedibiU.] That may be 
impeded or hindered. Taylor, 

jM-PfiD’l-MfiNT, n. [L. impedimenium •, It. % 
Sp. impedimento,] 

1. That which impedes or hinders; an ob- 
struction; an obstacle; hinderance; entangle- 
ment. 


Let mo not to the marriage of true minds 
Admit impedimente. 


Shak. 


2. A defect which prevents fluent utterance. 

And they bring unto him one that was deaf and had an 
i»77jr'f/h/K‘nMn his speech. Mati vii. 32. 

Syn. — An impediment literally signifies ROxnetJiing 
that ent.*iiigles the feet ; an vhutade, something tJiat 
stands m tlio way of a person ; ohotruetion, something 
that blocks up the passage ; hinderance, soiiiothiiig 
that holds back. Every impediment or obstruction is a 
hinderance, though not vice versa. An impediment or 
hinderance impedes ; an obstacle resists ; an obstruction 
stops. Reniove impediments and hinder anecs ; pull 
down obstructions i surmount obstacles', overcome 
difficulties. We proceed notwithstanding an impedi- 
ment or hinderance ; in spite of an obstacle, 

“ The political equality id religious sects is gaining 
ground, notwithstanding the impediments of vulgar 
bigotry, the obstacles of sordid prejudieo, and the ob- 
stnictions of governmental hostility,” W. Taylor. 

t JM-PfiD'r-MfiNT, V, a. To hinder ; to impede ; 
to retard ; to obstruct. Bp. Reynolds, 

JM-PfiD-r-MfiN'TAL, a. Causing obstruction; 
impeditive; impeding, [r.] IV, Momtagu. 

t lM*P^:-DITE, V. n, [L. impedio, impeditiis.] To 
retard ; to impede. Mainwaring, 

tlM’P^-DITB, <*. Obstructed; impeditive. Taylor, 

t IM-P?-d!**TX 9N (lm-p 9 -dlsli'un), n. [L. impedi- 
Ho.] Hinderance; obstruction. Cockeram, 

IM-PfiD'I-TlVE, a, [It. ^ Sp. impeditivo,] That 
impedes ; causing hinderance. Bp, Sa7iders(m. 

lM-P:fiL*, V, a, [L. impello ; in, on, and pello, to 
drive ; It. impelkre ; Sp. impe/er.] [i, im- 
pelled ; pp, IMPEI.LING, impelled.] To drive 
on ; to tirge forward ; to press on ; to incite; — 
used either in a literal or a figurative sense. 

Propitious gales 

Attend thy voyage, and im}>el thy sails. Tops, 
So Myrrha’s mmd. impeded on either side, 

Takes every bent, but cannot long abide. J>rycie»* 

IM-p£l*LRNT, a, pt. impeUenle , — See Impel.] 
Having power to impel. Boyle. 

IM-PfiL'L^iNT, «. That which impels ; an impul- 
sive or motive power ; a driving force. “ Mere 
blind tmpelfen^s.” QkmtdiUe, 

IM-X*!l^L'LlglR, n. He who, ox that which, impels. 

|M-P®L*LING, p, a. Driving forward ; urging on. 

IM-PfiN', e. a. [t» andj^en.] [i. impienned; pp. 


IMPENNI IMPKNKED.] To enclose in a p&r ; 
to shut up, *o enclose. ReltJeam. 

IM-PJEND*, ®. n, [L. impendeo ; in, over, and 
peiideo, to hang.] [?. Impended ; pp, impend- 
ing, IMPENDED.] To hang over; to be at 
hand ; to press nearly ; to thr^'aten. 

Destruction sure o’er all your heads 

Ulysses comes, and death his stepi* attends. Pope, 

IM-PEND'5NCE, / The state of hanging over ; 

IM-FfiND*jpN-CY, ) near approach. Hah, 

IM-PEND*5NT, a. That impends; lm?»ment; 
hanging over ; impending- 

Jmpendent in the air, 

Let his keen sabre, comet-hke, appear. Prior. 

IM-PEND*1NG, p. a. Hanging over; ready to 
fall ; near ; threatening. “ Impendmg wrath.** 
Smalriclge, hnpending dangeT.** Byi'on, 

Syn.— See Imminent. 

IM-PEN-E-TRA-b!l*J-TY, n. [It. impenetrabilith ; 
Sp. tmpenetrabilidad ; *Fr. impact rabilite,] 

1. The quality of bring impenetrable. 

2. The quality of being insusceptible of intel- 
lectual impression. Johnson, 

3. {Physics,] That property of matter in vir- 

tue of which the same po.tnn of space cannot 
at the same time be occupied by more than one 
portion of matter. Fleming, 

lM-P:fiN*j5-TRA-BLE, a. [L. impenetrabilis \ in, 
priv., and penetrabilis, penetrable ; peneH'o, to 
penetrate ; It. impenetrabile ; Sp. impenetrable ; 
Fr. impmetrable.] 

1. That cannot be penetrated or pier^.ed. 

Before the impencit cdiU shield was wrought. Bn/den. 

impenett aide to the stars or sun. Jit j/uen. 

2. Not to be taught ; dull ; stupid. Johnson, 

It is the most irnpenctroftte cur 
That ever kept with men, Shak, 

3. (Physics,] Noting that property of matter 
by which it exclusively occupies a certain space. 

4. Incapable of being moved; hard-hearted; 
cold-hearted. 

Syn. — See Impervious. 

lM-PfiN'5-TRA-BLE-Nj§SS, n. The state or qual 
ity of being impenetrable ; impenetrability. Ash, 

iM-pjSN'J^I-TRA-BLYj “With impenetrability, 

iM-PfiN'^-TRAT-^D, a. That has not been pern 
etrated; not penetrated ; unexplored. 

lM-PfeN*l-TfeNOE, > [L. in, priv., and pomu 

iM-PfiN'l-TfiN-CY, ) tentia, repentance ; pamiteo, 
to cause to repent ; poe?za (Or. uoiv^), punish- 
ment ; It. impmitenza ; Sp. impenitencia ; Fr. 
impMitence.] Want of penitence ; want of re- 
pentance or contrition ; obduracy. 

Where one man ever comes to repent, a thousand end 
their days in final impenitence. South. 

iM-PfiN'l-TfiNT, a. [It, ^ impenitente \ Fr. 
ifnpMitetit.] Not penitent or contrite ; not re- 
penting of sin or crime ; obdurate ; hardened. 


They died 
Impenitent, and left a race behind 
Like to themselves. 


miton. 


iM-PfiN'I-TfcNT, », An impenitent person. Pun- 
ishment of impe7iiient$,^* Hammond, 


Obdurately ; without 
Hammond, 


iM-PfiN'I-TfeNT-LY, ad, 
penitence or repe'ntance. 

Im-P£n'NATE, n. [L. m, priv., and penna, a 
wing.] (OmiifA.) A term applied to a tribe of 
swimming birds having short wings, as the 
penguin. Brands, 

KM-PJBn'NATE, a, {Ormth.) Having no feathers 
or wings; impennous. P. Cyc, 

Im-p£n*NOVS, a. Wanting feathers or wings. 
“ Impennous insects.** Browiw, 

^M-PEO'PLE (im-p8'pl), v, a. To form into a com- 
munity ; to fill with people. Bemmoni, 

t lM*PJt-EANT, a, Oommanding, Baxter, 

t Jm^PE-RvJiTE, o. [L. impero, imperatus, to com- 
mand.] - "Done by direction or impulse of the 
mind. South* 

|M-Pte*A-Tl VE, a. [L. iffqjeraiimte ; impero, to 
command; Xt.^Bp,imperatw 0 *, Fr. impfratif,] 
1. Commandinjsr; expre«»ingV having the 
form of expressing, command ; authoritative. 
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2. Enjoined or binding, as an obligation ; 
obligatory; as, “An imperative duty,” 

Imperative mood, {Gram*) that form of the verb 
Which denotes command, entreaty, or exhortation. 

JM-PER'A-TIVE-LY, ad. In an imperative man- 
ner ; authoritatively. Bp, Mall, 

IM-PE-rJ'TOR, n, [L.] A title of honor con- 
ferred on Roman generals after a great victory ; 
a commander-in-cnief ; a general. S/iak, 

fM~PER-4^TQ'RI;>f, n, (Bot,) A genus of um- 
belliferous plants ; masterwort ; — so named 
from its supposed imperial virtues in curing 
certain diseases. P. Cpc. 

JM-PER-A-TO'RJ-AL, a, [L. imperatorizis.l Com- 
manding ; imperative. Aoma. 

ffM-P^R-CEIV'A-BLE, £». Imperceptible. SouiA. 

flM-PgR-CEIV'A-BLE-NfiSS, w. Imperceptible- 
ness ; imperceptibility. &harp, 

t iM-PJpR-CEIVED', a. Unperceived. Boyle. 

iM-PgR-CfiP-TI-BlL'I-TY, n, [L. ««, priv., and 
pereipio, to perceive ; * It. impercettihilith ; Fr. 
impe7'ceptibihte.'\ The quality of being imper- 
ceptible; imperceptibleness. Scott, 

iM-P^lR-CfeP'Tt-BLE, a. [It. impercettibile ; Sp. 
^ Fr. imperceptible.’^ Not perceptible ; not to 
be perceived ; very small ; subtile ; impalpable. 
“ Almost imperceptihU to the touch.” Dry den. 

Some things axe in their nature imperceptStle by our 
sense. Sale. 

IM-P^;R-C£p'TI-BLE, n. Something too small to 
be perceived. Tatler, 

iM-P^IR-CfiP'Tl-BLE-NESS, n. The quality of be- 
ing imperceptible ; imperceptibility. Male. 

iM-P^JR-CfiP'Tl-BLY, ad. In a manner not to be 
perceived ; not perceptibly, Addison. 

iM-PJpR-CfiP'TION, n. Want of perception. More. 

Im-P^:R-C&P'T1 VE, a. Not able to perceive. Tticker. 

t iM-Pjg/R-CIP'l-llNT, a. Not having perc^tion ; 
without perception. Baxter. 

ttM-P^R-DI-BlL'l-TY, n. The quality of being 
imperdible. Derhani. 

t IM-P£r'D|-BIiE, a. [L. imperditm, not de- 
stroyed.] Not to be destroyed. JFeUkam. 

)(M-P£r'P£CT, a. [L. imperfectmi in, priv., and 
perfectm, perfect ; perfido, to perfect ; per, used 
intensively, and,/ac 2 o, to make ; It, imperfetto ; 
Sp. imperjeoto ; Fr. imparfait.'\ 

1. N^ot perfect; not complete; not absolutely 
or thoroughly finished ; defective ; — used either 
of persons or of things. “ Im'mrfict bodies,” 
Bacon. “ intellects.” Boyle. 

Th« still-bom sounds upon the pslaie hung, 

And died unper/ect on the faltering tongue. Sryden. 

2. Frail ; not completely good. 

Our best worship is imperfect, Jbhruon. 

3. (Gram.) Applied to the tense which ex- 
presses what occurred or was occurring in time 
fully past ; as, “ I saw him yesterday.” Brown. 

4. {Bot.) Noting flowers which want either 

stamens or pistils. Gray. 

6. (Aftw.) Noting chords which are incom- 
plete^ or which do not include all their acces- 
sory sounds : — noting also those compound in- 
tervals which do not contain their complement 
of simple sounds : as, “ The false or imperfect 
fifth.” M6ore. 

Imperfect number, (Arith.) a number tlie sum of 
whose divisors is not equal to itself ; a defective num- 
ber. — Imperfect power, {Arith.) a number whose root 
cannot be expressed in exact pirts of unity. Thus 8 
is a perfect third, but imperfect second powex.Da.^ P, 

Syn.— See Defective. 

t iM-PfiR'PjpCT, V. a. To make imperfect. 

Time, which perfiaets some things, imperfects others. J^roime. 

lfM-P9R-Pl5C'TIQN, n. [Ii. imperfectio ; It. tm- 
peftjtzione ; Sp. imperfeccion ; Fr*. imperfecUmi.'] 
Want of perfection ; fault, whether physical or 
moral ; defect ; failure ; weakness ; vice. 

Imperfectiom would not be half so much taken notice of, 
if vanity did not make proelamailon of them. Z'Ssereasfe. 

Syn.—iwpsnfeotiea is a very general term, and of 
extensive application; as there is no one without 
some impefffemim. Dtfeet is applied to some panicu- 
lar imp^fectioa, or it is a negative imperfection, and 


indicates that sometliing is wanting. Faidt is a posi- 
tive imperfection, and l^ applied to soinetliins that is 
wronc or badly made. HeaknesA and frailty are great 
imperfections ; weakness being applicil to the judg- 
ment, and frailty to the moral leatures of an action. 
Fadintrs and foibles are slight imperfections ; fadinsc 
denotes some deficiency, and fothle some \\ eakness 
that may be excused and excite a smile. 

IM-PER'F^:CT-EY, ad. In an imperfect manner ; 
not fully ; defectively ; not completely. Locke. 

iM-PER'FjpCT-NfiSS, n. Imperfection, [r.] Pope. 

IM-PER'FO-RA-BLE, a. [Sp. iniperforable.'] That 
cannot be bored through. Johnson. 

iM-P£R'FQ-RATE, ? a. [L. in, priv., and per^ 

IM-PER'F0-RAT-5D, ) foro, perforatus, to bore 
through ; per, through, and foro, to bore ; It. 
imperforato ; Sp. impet^orado.'] Not perforated 
or pierced through ; closed. Sharp. 

IM-P£R-F0-RA'TIQN, n. [It. imperfora^one ; 
Sp. imp'erforacioti \ Fr. imperforation.1 The 
state of being closed, or not pe*rforated. Todd. 

IM-PE'RJ-AL, a. imperialis I It. impcrialei 
Sp. impci'ial ; Fr. imptrvil^ 

1. Relating to an emperor or to an empire. 

“ Impe^dal Caesar.” Shak. 

And ehe, proud Austria’s mournful flower. 

Thy still unjjeriat bride. liyron. 

2. Fertainlug to a monarch or to a mon- 
archy ; royal ; regal. 

And the imjterial votaress passed on. 

In maiden meditation fancy free. Shak. 

3. Betokening royalty ; marking sovereignty. 

My due from thee is this imperial crown. Shdk. 

4. Possessing supremacy ; supreme. 

Imperial rule of all the sea-girt isles. Milton. 

Imperial chamber, the sovereign court of the late Ger- 
man empire. -- Imperial city^ a city m Germany which 
has no head but the emperor. — Imperial diet, an as- 
sembly or convention of all the states of the German 
empire. — Imperial metlah, medals or coin.s whicli were 
struck after the conclusion of tlie Roman republican 
era, and until the fall of the Eastern empire. Wright, 

IM-PE'RI-AL, n. 1. (Arch.) A kind of dome, the 
profile of which is pointed towards the top and 
widens towards the base, thus forming a curve 
of contrary flexure. Brande. 

2. The outside seat of a diligence. Ogilcie. 

3. A tuft of hair hanging from the lower Up 

over the chin. Clarke, 

4- Any thing large, as a large decanter, a 
large kind of slate, a large kind of drawing 
paper, Simntonds. 

5. A dried plum. Simmonds. 

JM-PE'RJ-AL-l^M, n. Imperial power or author- 
ity ; iraperiality. Ec. Rev. 

JM-PE'Rl-AL-IST, n. [It. imperialista.’l One who 
adheres or belongs an emperor. Coxe. 

1M-PE-RI-Ai/(-TY, n. Imperial power, authority, 
or right ; imperialism. Smatt. 

iM-PE'Rf-AL-fZED (im-p5'rf-9il-Izd), a. Rendered 
or made imperial. Fuller, 

JM-PE'RI-AL-LY, ad. In an imperial manner. 

JM-PB^Rl-AL-TY, n. Imperiality, [r.] Sheldon. 

jM-PfiR'lL, V. a. \in and peril.] To bring into 
peril or danger; to endanger; to peril. B. Jonson. 

IM-PE'RJ-OUS, a. [L. imp&rioaue ; It. ^ Sp. twi- 
perioso ; Fr. impiriettx.] 

1. Assuming command; commanding; ty- 
rannical; authoritative; haughty; arrogant; 
overbearing; domineering; magisterial. “Jm- 

Agamemnon.” Shak. love.” 

Dryden. “ Imperious words.” Locke. 

Expect another message more fmjwriow. 

More lordly thundering than thou well wilt bear. Milton, 

2. Powerful ; ascendent ; predominant. 

A man, by a vast and imperious mind, and a heart large as 
the sand upon the sea-shore, could command all the knowl- 
edge of nature and art TUlotson, 

Syn. — See' Magtstbriai.. 

1M-PE'RJ-O0S-LY, ad. In an imperious manner, 

IM-PE^RI-OyB-Nj^S, n. Quality of being imperi- 
ous ; air of command ; haughtiness ; arrogance. 

IM-P£r'|SH-A-BLE, a. [Pr. ampA’idsoftie.] Not 
liable to perish ; enduring for ever ; everlasting ; 
indestructible; not to be destroyed', immortal. 

Xncapable of mortal Injory, 

Imrterirtiedile, and, though pierced with wound. 

Soon closing, and, by naRve vigor healed. MtUop. 


! |M-p£r^ISH-A.BLE-NESS, n. The quality of being 

I imperishable. Craig. 

; IM-PER'ISH-A-BLY, ad. In a manner not to 

j perish ; so as not to decay. Wright. 

I pi-PER'I-WlGGED (im-pSr'f-wIgd), a. Wearing 

j a periwig. Cotgraie. 

1m-PER'MA-N£ncE, 7 "Want of permanence ; 

; IM-PER'M \-i\EN-CY, > instability. “ Imperma- 
nence of human blessings,” Seward. 

IM-PER'M A-NIbnT, a. Not permanent ; unstable ; 
fluctuating; changeable. Henry More. 

IM-PjfeE-MJBJ-A-BilE'I-TY, n. [It. impermeabilita ; 
Sp. impermeabilidad ; Fr. impermeahilitt^ The 
state or the quality of being impermeable; a 
property which certain substances have, of not 
being permeable by others. Nichol. 

IM-PER'Mg-A-BLE, a. [It. impermeahile ; Sp. 
impermeable ; Fr. impermeable.] That cannot 
be passed through or penetratedT by fluids ; not 
permeable; impervious. 

Glass is impervious or impermeable to water. Francis, 

iM-PER'Mjg-A-BLY, ctd. So as not to be penetrat- 
ed or passed through. Clarke. 

IM-P5R-MIS'S1-BLE, a. That may not be per- 
mitted or allowed, [r.] Ed. Rev. 

t Im-P^IR-SCRC'TA-BLE, a. That cannot be 
searched out. * More. 

tlM-PER-SCRtr'TA-BLE-N£SS, n. The state of 
being imperscrutable. Wright. 

1 1M-P5R-Sfiv'5-RANT, a. Strongly persevering. 

Shak. 

IM-P£r'SON-AL, a. [L. impersonalis ; in, priv., 
and pet'sotidlis, personal; persona, a person; 
It. impersonate ; Sp. impersonal ; Fr. imperson- 
nel.] (Gram.) Wanting personality; noting 
verbs w’hich are used omy in the third person 
singular, with it for a nominative in English, 
and without a nominative in Greek and Latin ; 
as e^eart, licet, it is lawful; •-^called, by some 
grammarians unipersonal. 

The doctrine of imperK>n.al verbs has been justly rejected 
by the best grammarians, both ancient and modem. JBramle. 

Im-P^R'SQN-<AL, n. (Gram.) That which wants 
personality. Harris. 

IM-P^R-SQN-AL'I-TY, n. The quaHty of being 
impersonal. * Draper. 

iM-PjfiR'SQN-AL-LY, ad. Without personality. 

iM-PfeR'SON-ATB, V. a, [in, used intensively, 
and personate.] [i. impersonated ; pp. im- 
personating, IMPERSONATED.] To make per- 
sonal ; to personify ; to personate. 

Some of these masques were moral dramas, where the 
virtues and vices were impersonated, Mttrd. 

iM-PlSR-SQN-A'TK^N, n. The act of impersonat- 
ing; personification. [R.] Langhome. 

IM-PKR-SPI-OU'I-TY, n. [in, priv., scad perspicui* 
ty,] Want of clearness or p^erspicuity ; unin- 
telligibility ; vagueness. “The imperspicuitu 
of his style.” Instructions for Oratory, 168z. 

Im-P^R-SPIc'U-oCs, a. [L. imperspicuus.] Not 
perspicuous ; not clear ; obscure. Bailey. 

Im-P^:R-SUA'DA-BLE, a. That cannot be per- 
suaded; impersuasible. [r.] Ec. Rev. 

lM-P5R-SUA'DA-BLE-NfiSS, n. The quality of 
being impersuadable. [r.] Eg. Rev. 

Im-P?;e-SUA'SJ-BLE,«. {lt.impersmsibile.] That 
cannot be persuaded- Decay of Piety. 

iM-PitR'Tl-NfiNCE, I impertinenm ; Sp. 

lM-PiiR'Tl“NfiN-CY, ? impertinenda ; Fr. imper- 
tinence. 

1. The quality of being Impertinent, or hav- 
ing no relation to the matter in hand ; irrele- 
vancy; irrelevance; disconnection. 


O, matter and imperttncncif mixed, 
Beason and madsmstl 


Shak. 


2. A trifle ; a thing of no value. 

There are many tubile inipertinencieslcsmt in the 

3, Rudeness; intrusion; sauciness; impu- 
dence; insolence; effrontery; pertness. 

We idionld avoid the vexation and imrtertinsun 
who aflbet to talk In a language not to be uxuien 
Syn. — See Impertinent, Insolence. 
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rM-Pl£R'TJ..NfeNT, o, [L. in, priv., andpertinemy 
pertaining to ; It. ^ Sp. imperiinente ; Fr. iw- 

1. Not pertinent; not pertaining to tiie mat- 
ter in hand ; irrelevant ; of no weight. 

The contemplation of things that arc impertinent to ns, 
and do not concern us, is but a specious idleness. U ulotson. 

2. Rude; intrusive; meddling; officious; 

nninannerly ; impudent ; insolent. ** The most 
imperiiTtent creature living-** Upec^or, 

3. Trifling; foolish; fnvolous. Pope. 

Syn. An impertinent man meddles with what 

does not belong to him ; an impudent man behaves 
without decency ; an insolent man sliows no respect 
to rank or station. Impertinence is the reverse of rs- 
serve', impudence, of modesty, and insolence, of meek- 
ness. An impertinent question ; an irreleeant remark ; 
impudent or insolent looks, manners, or language; 
r«de behavior. 

iM-PER'TJ-JriNT, n. One who interferes or med- 
dles in what does not concern him : — an unman- 
nerly or impudent person. Spectator. 

We are but curious impertinents in the caw of fUtnrity.Pope. 

iM-PER'Tf-Ni&NT-LY, <id. In an impertinent 
manner ; rudely. 

tlM-.P6R-TRAN-Sl-BiL'l-TY, n- The state of be- 
ing impertransible. Pate. 

tlM-P?a-TBAN'SJ-BLB, a. [L. m,priv., and. per- 
trameo, to pass through ; per, through, and traits- 
eo, to pass.] Not to be passed through. Smart. 

iM-Pj^R-TilR-BA-Bll/l-TY, n. [It. imperturbable 
Uttt; Sp. imperturbMli^d.2 The quality of 
being imperturbable. Wilson. 

iM-P^IR-TilR'BA-BLE, a. [L- imperturbabilis ; 
•», priv., and perturbo, to disturb ; It. impertur^ 
hMle \ Sp. § Fr. imperturh'Me^ That cannot 
be disturbed ; immovable ; composed. Ash. 

iM-PfeR-TyR-BA'TI^N, n. [L. imperturbatio^ 
Calmness ; indisturbance ; quietude ; tranquil- 
lity- Impertiirbation oi mvadP Wharton. 

!M-PJ6JR-TUBBED' (-tiirbd'), a. Undisturbed; 
unexcited; calm, [a.] Bailey. 

iM-PfiR-Vf-A-Bll/l-TY* w- The quality of being 
impervious ; impenetrability- Bd. Rev. 

iM-PfiiR'Vl-^-BLE, a. Impervious. Bd. Rev. 

iM-PER'Vl-iJi-BLE-NfeSS, n. The quality of being 
impervious; imperviousness. Craig. 

IM-P£R'VI-OCs, a, [L. impervius ; in, priv., and 
wrvim, passable ; per, through, and via, a way ; 
It, t/nperrio.] 

1. Not pervious ; impermeable ; impassable ; 
impenetrable; — particular!]^, impenetrable to 
light or to fluids. “ Impermous vapors.*' Pope. 
** Impervious to the air.'* Boyle. 

Over this gulf. 

Impassable, impervious. Milton. 

2. Inaccessible. [».] 

A river's mouth intpertrfous to the wind. Pope. 

Syn. — That is impernious which has no way 
through ; impassable, that cannot be passed through ; 
impenetrable, that c<innot be penetrated ; inaccessible, 
that cannot be approached. An impervious thicket ; 
an impassable river or barrier ; an impenetrable sub- 
stance ; an inaccessible summit. 

lM-P£E'Vl-OtJS-LY, ad. Impassably; impene- 
trably- 

IM-P1Sr^ Vl-Oys-Nfiss, n. The state of being im- 
pervious ; imperviability. Johnson. \ 

flM'Pjp-RY, a. Imperial. Joye, 

tlM-PfeST*, V, a. To fill with pestilence or 
plague; to infest. Pitt. 

f V. a. [Old Fr. empeetrer.l To 

trouble ; to harass ; to pester. Cotgrave. 

lM-PJgl-Tly'J-NOf5^S, a. [L. impetigo, impetiginis, 
a schbby eruption ; It, impetiginoso,} Scurfy ; 
covered with, scabs. Bailey. 

lJli-PE-TPQb,n. [L.] (Med.) An eruption of 
small pustules on the skin ; — sometimes called 
the moist tetter. Brands. 

tlM'P^I-TEA-BLE, a. (Ju.impetrainlis.) Possible 
to be obtained by entreaty. Bailey. 

t IM^P?-TRATB, V. a. [L, impetro, impetratus ; 
Fr. impitrer.) p. impbtbated ; pp. imfeteat- 
xsca, IMPETRATEI).] To obtain by entreaty. 

, He hath imr>etraied reconoDiahoTi. AJts*. Veher, 
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t iM'PjgJ-TRATE, a. Obtained by prayer or en- 
treaty ; impetrated. Ld. Herbert. 

iM-PE-TEA'TIQN, n. [L. hnpetratio ; It- impe- 
trazione ; Btl imptAration.) 

1. fThe act of obtaiumg by prayer or en- 
treaty. Bp> Taylor. 

2. (Law.) In ancient English statutes, a pre- 
obtaining of church benefices in England from 
the Church of Rome, which belonged to the gift 
of the king, or other lay patrons. Bomier. 

t Im'P¥-TRA-TJ VE, a. [L. impetrativ'us.'] Able 
to obtain by entreaty. Bp. Hall. 

t iM'PJgl-TRA-TQ-RY, a. Obtaining by entreaty ; 
impetrative. * j&i?. Taylor. 

t (M-PfiT'Ti-COAT, v.a. To impocket, or to pocket. 

I did wipetticoai thy gratuity. Shak. 

(I IM-PfiT-U-OS'l-TY, n. [It. impetuositti ; Sp. m- 
petuosidadi Fr. hnprtuosite.) The quality of 
being impetuous; violence; fury; vehemence; 
impetuousness ; precipitancy. Clarendon. 

II JM-PfiT'y-OfJS (im-p5t*yti-fis), a. [L. impetuo- 
sus ; impetus, force ; in, against, and peto, to go 
towards ; It. ^ Sp. impetmso ; Fr. impHueuxA 

1. Violent; forcible; rapid; fuiious ; rush- 
ing ; raging ; fierce ; precipitate ; headlong. 
“ The torrent's too impetuous speed.” Prior. 

2. Vehement of mind ; hasty ; passionate. 

The king, ’t Is true, is noble, but tmpetuom. JRowe. 

Syn, — See .Violent. 

II JM-PfiT'y-Ot?S-LY, ad. In an impetuous man- 
ner ; precipitately ; violently. Bp. Hall. 

11 IM-PfiT'y-OyS-NfiSS, n. Quality of being im- 
petuous ; vehemence ; violence ; fury. Wilkins. 

iM'Pg-TtJs, n. [Ii.] 1. (Mech.) The product of 
the mass and velocity of a moving body ; mo- 
mentum. Brands. 

2. (Gunnery.) The altitude due to the first 
velocity of projection, or the altitude through 
which a heavy body must fall to acquire that 
velocity. Hutton. 

IM'PHEE, n. A species of sorghum; Chinese 
sugar-cane. — See Sorghum. Darlington. 

t JM-pIc'TURED, a. Painted ; pictured. Spenser. 

IM-PIERCE', V. a. To pierce through. Drayton. 

IM-PIERCE' A-BLE [im-per's^-bl, W. P. Ja. K. Sm . ; 
im-pSr's^-bl, S.], a. Impenetrable. Spenser. 

Im-PI'P-TY, n. [L. impietas; in, priv., and jofe- 
tas, piety ; It. impieth ; Sp. impiedad ; Fr. im- 
piet'*.’\ 

X. Want of piety ; irreverence with respect to 
God or to sacred things ; contempt of religious 
duties or observances ; irreligion ; wickedness. 

To kcy> that oath vere more imriipfv 

Tliau Jephthah’s, when he sacriiiced his daughter. Stak, 

2. An act of wickedness or irreligion. — In 
this sense it has a plural. 

Can Juno such zmpieties approve ? Dertham 

3. Want of duty to parents. 

t IM-pIg'NO-RATE, V. a. [L. in, in, and pignus, 
pignoHs, a pledge.] To pawn ; to pledge. Bailey. 

t JM-PiG-NQ-RA'TIQN, n. The act of pa^vnmg 
or pledging. Bailey. 

JM-PlNyE' (im-plnj')» n. [L. impingo', in and 
pango, to fix.]" [i. impinged ; pp. impinging, 
IMPINGED.] To fall against ; to strike against. 
** One cloud impinges upon another.” Francis. 

IM-pIn^B'MENT, n. The act of impinging; act 
of striking against. D. Cmion, 

JM-PlN'ygNT, a. Falling against, or upon ; strik- 
ing against. Sat, Mag. 

IM-PlN^'lNG, n. The act of striking against- 

The cause of reflection !• not the impingine of light on the 
solid or ixD pervious parts of bodies. Newton. 

t IM-PiN'GUATE (iro-plng'gw5t), v. a, [Ir. in, in, 
and pinguis, fat.] To make fat. Bailey. 

flM-PlN-GUA'TION (-pjng-gwa'shyn), n. The 
act of making fat, or the process of becoming 
fat. Wats. 

iM'PI-Of^S, a. [X. tmpma.] Not pious ; without 
reverence of religion; ungodly; irreligious; 
wicked; profane; irreverent. 

Where vice prevails, end impious men bear sirsy. 

The post of honor is a, private station- Addieon, 

Syn. — See laRELioious, Wicked. 


iM'Pl-OtlS-LY, ad. In an impious maimer; pro- 
fanely ; irreverently ; wickedly. Burnet* 

iM'PJ-OyS-NfiSS, n. The quality of being im- 
pious ; impiety. Sir W. Cornwallis. 

t iM'PIRE (im'pir), n. Umpire. Huloei. 

Imp'JSH, a. Relating to, or like, imps. Clarke. 


t iM-PiT'B-OOs, ad. 
less ; cruel. 


[Fr. hupiteux.) Merci- 
Golden BoJze. 


Im-PLA-CA-BIl'I-TYj w. \Lt. implacahilitas It. 
implacahihta ; Fr. implacabilite.) The quality 
or the state of being implacable ; inexorableness f 
irreconcilable enmity ; malice. Sir T. Blyot 

IM-PLA'CA-BLE, a, [L. impJacahiUs ; in, priv., 
and placahitis, placable ; placeo, to please ; It 
implacahile ; Sp. 4r Fr. implacable^ 

1. Not placable ; not to be appeased or paci' 
fled ; inexorable ; malicious ; constant in en- 
mity ; unrelenting ; relentless ; ruthless ; cruel. 

His incensement Is so xmplajcoAM, that satisfaction can bo 
none but by pongs of death. SJuxk. 

2. Admitting no relief or ease ; not to be as- 
suaged. [e.] 

Their armor helped their harm, crushed in and bruised. 
Into their substance pent, 'which wrought them pain 
Implacable, and many a dolorous groan. Milton, 

Syn. — Implacable, unrelenting, relentless, and in- 
exorable, all express inflexible severity. Implacable 
animosity: unrelenting temper; relentless cruelty; 
inexorable, judge. 

IM-PLA'CA-BLE-N£SS, n. The state or quality 
of being implacable ; implacability. Hale, 

1m-PLA'CA-BLY» ad. With implacability ; inex- 
orably ; relentlessly. Clarendon. 

IM-PLA-C£n'TAL, a. Having no placenta, as 
the marsupiaranimals. Smart. 

JM-PLAnT', V. a. \in and plant*, Fr. implanier.) 
[t. IMPLANTED ; pp. IMPLANTING, IMPLANTED.] 

1. To infix for the purpose of growth ; to in- 
sert; to ingraft; to plant; to set; to put; to 
place. 

Anotlmr cartilage, capable of motion, by the help of some 
muscles thot weie implanted in it. May* 

2. To inculcate ; to instil ; to infuse. 

See, Father! what first fruits on earth ore sprung 
From thy tmplanled grace in man. Milton. 

Syn. —See Inculcate. 

Im-PLAN-TA'TI 9N, w. The act of implanting; 
plantation : — inculcation. Sir T. Browne, 

Im-PLAu-^I-bIl'I-TYjIi. State of being implau- 
sible ; want of plausibility. Smart, 

IM-PLAU'§*1-BLE (Im-pldw'z^-bl), a. [It, iniplau-^ 
silile.) Not plausible ; nnplausible ; not spe- 
cious ; not likely to gain approbation or favor ; 
not likely to persuade. “ Art of making plau- 
sible or implausible harangues.*' Swift. 

iM-PLAU'gl-BLE-NjSsS, n. Want of plausibility ; 
implausibility. Dr. Allen, 

IM-PLAu'§I-BLY, ad. Without show of probability. 

f IM-PLEACH^ (im-pl6ch'), v. a. [in and pleach^ 
To interweave ; to intertwine. Shah. 

JM-PLEAX)', V. a. [in and plead.) p. impleaded; 
$>p. impleading, impleaded.] 

1. (Law.) To sue or prosecute by due course * 

of law ; to take the law of. Blackstone. 

2. To accuse ; to arraign ; to impeach. 

The law of God is sold to be impleaded by such ssper* 
sions. n’’. Mowitagu, 

IM-PLEAD'Blt, n. One who impleads or prose- 
cutes another ; an accuser. Harmar. 

t Im-PE6a§'ING, a. Unpleasing. Omehury. 

t IM-PLfiD^E', t?. a. To pledge. Sherwood. 

tlM-PLfeD??ED^ (iro-pl«jd'), G. Pledged. Tayhr. 

Im'PLB-m£nt, n. [L. implemsntum ; impleo, to 
fill up ; in, in, and pko, to fill.] Something that 
suppues want, — particularly, an instrument ; a 
tool; a utensil; a vessel. Implements of 
trade." Broome, ** Implements of a ruined 
house.” Implements ot Shak. 

Im'PL^mSnt, V. a. To supply, furnish, or pro- 
vide with implements, [nj 

lM'PL?;-MfiNT-ING, fU Act of famishing with 
implements. Craig. 
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JM-FLE'TION, n, [L. impleo, impleitts, to £11 up.] 

1. The act of filling. Browne, 

2. The state of being full. Johnson, 

iM'PLfeX, a, [L. implezm,~^%oo Implicate.] 
Intricate ; complicated ; complex ; not simple. 

Every poem is, according to Aristotle’s division, either 
simple oi injjleje: it i- cilh"! 'Jmple wlicn theie is no change 
of tOi'tune in it; ^ ni.Ui \^ln‘n tiu fo tiiiic o'* the chict aetur 
changes from bad to good, or troni good to bod. Addtaon, 

pI-PLEXTQX, 71, [L. hnplexio.} 

1. The act of involving or infolding ; involu- 
tion. Craip. 

2. The state of being involved. Craig, 

iM-PLi'A-BLE, a. Not pliable; unyielding. Qu,Rev, 

bl'PLJ-CATB, V, a, [Gr. iv, in, and 

to fold ; L. irnplico, implicatus ; It. im- 
plicare ; Sp. implicar ; Fr. hnpliquer,] [t. im- 
plicated ; pp, IMPLICATING, IMPLICATED.] 

1. To infold ; to entangle ; to involve. 

The ingredients of saltpetre do so mutually impheate and 
liindcr each other. Boyle, 

2. To bring into connection with ; to include 
with j to prove, or to cause, to be concerned in. 

Syn. — To implicate is to fold into ; to complicate, 
to told together ; to uiooloe, to roll into. 

Implicated by a small or indirect share in, or con- 
nection with, a transaction ; mvoloed by being deeply 
concerned. Implicated in a crime ; inootoed in a law- 
or in debt; entantrlel by nets or in contests. In 
a coiupUcated conspiracy all the persons implicated may 
not be guilty of the same offence. 

iM-PLJ-Cai^TION', 71, [L. implicatio ; It. implica- 
%ione ; Sp, implieacion ; Fr. implication^ 

1. Act of implicating, or state of being im- 
plicated; involution; entanglement. “The 
tmplication of the component parts.” Boyle. 

2. Inference, not expressed, but tacitly in- 
culcated or implied. 

Though civil causes, according to some men, are of less 
moment than ciiminal, yet the doctors are, by implication^ 
of a different opinion. Aylije. 

Im'PL1-CA-T{VE, a, l&p. implicatwo.’] Tend- 
ing to implicate ; having implication. 

Im'PLI-CA-TJ VE-LY, ad. By implication. 

JM-PLIc'IT (im-pITsit), a, [L. impliao, impUdtus, 
to infold ; m, in, and plico, to fold ; It. ^ Sp. 
implicUo ; Fr. itHpUcite,"] 

1. Infolded; complicated. 

The humble shrub. 

And bush with frizzled hair unpUcit. Thomson, 

2. Inferred; tacitly comprised, though not 

expressed. “An compact.” South, 

3. Resting on the authority of others ; trust- 
ing without examination or proof. 

Ko longer by implicit fUith we err, 

‘Whilst every man *s his own interpreter. J^enham, 

IM-PLIc'JT-LV, ad. 1. In an implicit manner; 
by inference’ ; virtually ; impliedly. 

He that denies this doth implicitly deny his existence. 

Bentley. 

2. With unreserved confidence or obedience. 

Wo implicitly fbllow in the track in which they lead ns. 

Mcgere. 

JM-PLic/lT-NfiSS, n. The state of being implicit ; 
dependence on the authority of others. Scott, 

+ JM-PLl9'I-TY, «. [Old Fr. iwipZtczii!.] Implicit- 
ness. * Cotgrave. 

IM-PLI'®D-LY, ad. By implication ; by inference 
comprised or included, though not expressed* 

IM-PLQ-RA'TIQN, n, [L. implcratio ; Sp, imph- 
tacion^ Solicitation ; supplication. Bp. Hall. 

f Im'PLQ-RA-TOR, n. One who implores or en- 
treats ; one who supplicates. Shak. 

JM-PLORE', u. a. [L. imphro", in, used inten- 
sively, and phro, to cry aloud ; It. imphrare ; 
Sp. %mploTav, Fr. imphrer,’] implored; 

pp, IMPLORING, IMPLORED.] To ask in sup- 
plication ; to supplicate ; to entreat ; to be- 
seech ; to crave ; to solicit ; to beg. 

We implore thy powerfhl hand 
To undo the unarmed bund 
Of true virgin here distressed. MUion, 

Syn.— See Ask. 

f |M-PLiORE', n. The act of begging ; entreaty. 

With i^eroing words and pitifhl impiers. S^penser, 

|M-PL6e'JPR, n. One who implores ; a solicitor. 

|M-PL&B'|NG»LY, ad. In an imploring manner. 

IM-PL0MED' (Im-pldrad'), a. JX. impkmie ; in, 
priv*, and pltma, a plume.] Without feathers ; 
unfledged; implumous. BmU/y, 


Im-PLU'MOX'S, a. Naked of feathers; unfeath- 
ered; cdUow. [r.] Johnson, 

|M-PLCN9E% V. a, [m and plungeS\ {L IM- 
PLUNGED ; pp, IMPLLNGING, IMPLL'NGED.] To 
plunge ; to hurry into. Fuller. 

pi-PLY', V. a, [L. implico ; in, in, and plico, to 
fold; It. impltcare; Sp. implicar \ Fr. tmpli- 

quer.l [f, IMPLIED ; pp. IMPLYING, IMPLIED.] 

1. 1 To infold ; to cover ; to entangle ; to involve. 

And Phoebus, flv ing so most shameful sight, 

ills bluahtng lace lu foggy eiouiL. i-upliei. Spenser. 

2. To comprise or include by implication, or 
as a consequence; to signify; to import; to 
mean. 

Where a malicious act is proved, a malicious intention is 
implied. SherlocL. 

|M-POCK'JpT,u. G. To pocket, [r.] Carleton. 

1M-P6F§0N (iin-pol'zn), v. a. [Fr. empoisonner.'] 
[^. impoisoned; pp. impoieoning, impoi- 
&ONEB.] To corrupt or kill, as with poison ; to 
infect ; to poison ; to empoison* — See Em- 
poison. 

One doth not know 

How much an ill word doth iwijozton liking. Shak. 

|M-P0I'§0N-MI1NT (jra-poI'zn-mSnt), n. Act of 
poisoning ; empoisonment. Pope. 

t iM-PO'LA-RI-IiY, ad. Not in the direction of 
the poles*. * Browne. 

Im-POL'1-CY, n, [L. impolitia^ Want of policy; 
state of being impolitic ; imprudence ; indiscre- 
tion ; want of forecast. 

IM-PO-LITE', a. [L. impolitus.l Not polite; 
rude ; uncivil ; unpolished ; ill-mannered. 

Syn, — Seo Awkward. 

iM-PQ-LiTE'LY, ad. With impoliteness ; rudely. 

iM-PQ-lilTE'NJpsS, n. Want of politeness. 

IM-POL'I-TIc, rt. [It. % Sp. impoKtico ; Fr. ?w- 
politique,'] Not politic; wanting policy or pru- 
dence; tending to injure; imprudent; indis- 
creet; injudicious. Hooker. 

Im-PQ-LIT'I-CAL, Impolitic, [r.] Mickle. 

flM-Pp-LlT'l-CAL-LY, Gcf. Impoliticly. Mickle. 

IM-p614'I-TIc-LY, ad. In an impolitic manner ; 
without policy/or forecast ; indiscreetly. 

Im-p5l'I-TJC-N:BSS, n. The quality of being im- 
politic ; want of policy. Scott. 

Im-pON-DJIR-A-bIl'I-TY, n. [It. imponderabili- 
ty ; Fr, imponderdbiUte.'l {Physics.) Absolute 
levity ; destitution of sensible weight. Clarke, 

IM-PQN'D^R-A-BLE, a. [It. imponderahih ; Fr. 
impmdd'oble.'l That cannot he weighed. Francis. 

lM-PCN'Di:R-A-BLE-N£SS, ». The state of being 
imponderable; imponderability. Clarke, 

IM-PON'D®R-iV-BLES, n. pi. [L. in, P^w., and 
joo«dera6i7td,*capable of being weighed.] {Phys- 
ics^ A name formerly given to heat, ligjnt, 
electricity, and magnetism, on the supposition 
of their being subtile matter of inappreciable 
weight. They are now regarded as forces rather 
than fluids, and their phenomena as due to mo- 
tions excited in ponderable matter- Nichol. 

iM-PON'D^lR-OfJS, a. Void of perceptible weight ; 
imponderable, Brotmie, 

iM-PON'DJlR-Oys-NfiSS, n. The state of being 
imponderous, Clarke, 

tIM-P5NE', tJ. a, [L. impom^ To lay or put 
down, or stake, as a wager or pledge. Shak. 

tIM-p66R', v.a. To impoverish. W. Brovme. 

f Im-POp'V^LAR, g* Unpopular. Bolmgbroke. 

Im-PQ-r6s'1-TY, n. [Fr. imporosit^*] The state 
of being imporous. Bacon. 

iM-PO'ROys, a. [Fr. imporetea:,’] Not porous; 
free from pores ; close ; solid. 

IM-PSKiy (1 14>, «. a, [B. impmio ; in, in, and jporio, 
to bear ; It. importare ; Sp. importar ; Fr. impor- 
ter.] fi, IMPORTED ;pp. IMPORTING, IMPORTED.] 

1. To bring or carry into a country from 
abroad ; — opposed to export. 

2. To imply ; to infer; to, signify; to denote; 
to mean ; to purport. 

Tha quesiioTi. w^ now asked imported the* we thought this 
Uad a kad of msgteiaas. Bacon, 


3. To be of importance or interest to; to 
be of consequence to ; to concern. 

Jjnjjorts their loss beside the present need? Milton, 

IM'PORT (114) [Im'port, S, IV, P, J. E. F, K. Sm. 
R. fVr.; im'pQrt or im-p6rt% Ja.], 71, 

1. Importance ; moment ; consequence. “ In 
proportion to the import of the cause,” AtjUJfe. 

2. Signification ; meaning ; purport ; tendency. 

Add to the former observations ... a third of the same 

impoit, Boyle. 

3. Any thing brought from abroad or import- 
ed; merchandise imported ; — opposed to export. 

Our vnporta ought not to exceed our exports. Johnson. 

Syn. — See Signification. 

pr-PORT'A-BLE, a. [L. impoHahilis ; Sp. § Fr. 
importaSle.] 

1. + Insupportable ; unendurable. Spmscr. 

2. That may be imported. 

}J JM-P5R'TANCE, n, [It. %mpoTtanza\ Sp. im- 
portancia Fr. importa7u:e^ 

1. The quality of being important; conse- 
quence ; moment ; weight ; gravity ; significance. 

’Thy own importance know. 

Nor bound thy narrow views to things below. Pope. 

2. t Thing imported or implied. Shak. 

3. t Matter; subject. * Shak, 

4. t Urgent solicitation ; importunity, 

Maria writ 

The letter, at Sir Toby’s great impoHance. Shak. 

“ An improper use, peculiar to Sliakspcare.” 
Johnson. 

Syn. — Importance is what things have in them- 
selves ; consequence is the importance of a thing from 
the effect produced. In an affair of tmportance the 
least delay may be of consequence, A concern of great 
moment ; an argument of great meight, 

II t IM-PORTAN-CY, n. Importance. Shak. 

II JM-PORTANT [im-pbr'4nt, S. P. J. E, F. K. 
Sfn. R, cl ]Vr, ; jni-por't^nt, Ja, ; irii-pbr't^nt or 
jm-p5r't?int, W.], a, [It. ^ Sp. tmportwnte ; Fr. 
importanil] 

1. Momentous; weighty; of great conse- 
quence ; material ; influential ; grave. 

The impoHani hour had passed unheeded on* Johnaon, 

2. t Forcible ; vehement ; furious. 

And with important outrage Mm assailed. Spenser, 

3. [L. importunus.] t Importunate. Shak, 

“ The second syllable of this and the foregoing 
word [importance] is frequently pronounced as m the 
verb toimport. Tlio best usage, however, is on the side 
of the first pronunciation, which seems to suppose that 
it IS not a word formed from import, but an adoption 
of the French importance ; and therefore it ought not to 
be pronounced as a compound, but as a simple. The 
authorities fur this pronunciation are Mr. Sheridan, 
Dr. Kenrick, Dr. Ash, W, Johnston, Mr. Perry, and 
Mr. Buchanan. Mr. Scott is for either, but gives the 
first the preference.” Walker, 

Syn. — See Grave, Weighty. 

II IM-p5rTANT-LY, ad. In an important or 
weighty manner ; forcibly. Hammond. 

Im-PQR-TA'TIQN, n. [It, importasAone ; Sp. im- 
po7'tacion ; Fr, importaiion^ 

1. The act or the practice of importing, or 
bringing into a country from abroad: — op- 
posed to exportation. 

The emperor has forbidden the importatiiom of their man- 
uftetures Into any part of the empire. > Addison* 

2. That which is imported ; import. 

3. Act of conveying ; conveyance. 

Instruinents . . . which serve for %mportation and recep- 
tion of the blood. Smith on Old Aje. 

IM-PORT'J^R, n. One who imports- 

t iM-PORT'liEiSS, a. Of BO moment or conse- 
quence ; unimportant ; trivial. Shah. 

II IM-PORT'U-NA-CY, n. The act of importuning.- 
importunity. 

Art thou not ashamed 

To wrong Mm with thy xmportmaixy'i Shak, 

II lM-P5RT'y-NATE (im-pSrt^yu-niLt), a. [L. «»i- 
pof^units,} 

1. Incessant and unseasonable in solicitation ; 

urgent ; pressing ; pertinacious, “ An* import- 
unate suitor.” Smedridge. 

2. Troublesome ; not etisy to be borne. Ai- 

portimccte accidents.” JCkmne. 

II jM-P5RT'V-NATE-1.Y, ad. In an importunate 
manner. 

II iM-p^iRT'V-NATE-N fess, n. Incessant solicita- 
tion ; importunacy. SidNy- 
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([ t JM-P^ET'y-NA-TgK, One who importunes ; 
an importuner. Sir jb. Sundys, 

Im-PQR-tCNE', «E. [L. hnporttinusj importu- 

nate ; t», priv., and porto^ to bear ; It. impoi’tu- 
nare\ S]^.importatiar\l^tAmporitmerJ\ im- 

POUTUNBD ; pp, IlIPOUTVNING, ISIPOIITUKED.] 

1. To harass or disturb by reiteration ; to so- 
licit earnestly ; to tease ; to entreat. 

■W« have beea obliged to hire troops from several princes 
of the empire, whose ministers and residents here have Mr- 
petirally importwied the court with unreasonable demani^,^ 

There with my cries imuorftune Heaven. MtlUtn, 
jjQF* Formerly accented on the second syllable. 

2. To require ; to render necessary. [it.] Shak, 

3. t To import ; to foretell. 8pemer. 

t ImC-PQR-TUNJS', a. 1. Vexatious ; troublesome ; 
importunate ; unseasonable. Spenser . jMilton, 
2. Causing distress ; relentless ; cruel ; in- 
exorable. ** Importune fate.” Spenser . 

flM-POR-TUNE'LY, ad, Troublesomely ; vexa- 
tiousiy; incessantly j importunately. Spenser. 

IM-P0R-TUN'5R, n. One who importunes. Todd. 

Im-POR-TU'NI-TY, \Ij. importtiiiitas ; It. 
pprtu/iUiii Sp. {mpoHu?iidad ; Fr. importumti^.] 
The act or the quality of being importunate; 
incessant solicitation ; urgency ; pertinacity. 
Thrice I deluded her, aud turned to sport 
Her imjitot tumtu. Miltotu 

Syn. — See Soiicitation, 

|M-P6RT'V“O^JSj C^* impf>rtvmus ; not, 
and porfets, a harbor.] Having no port or har- 
bor. Cmig. 

IM-PO^'A-BLE, at. That may be imposed. ** /w- 
posabie on any particular man.” Hammond. 

IM-POs'^-BLE-N£SS, n. The state of being im- 
posable. Wright. 

JM-PO^B' (}m-p5z'), u- a. [L. impono, impositus ; 
upon, and pono, to place; It, imporre; Fr. 
imposer^ [t. imposed; js;?. imposing, imposed.] 

1. To put, place, or set upon ; to charge 
with; to indict; to enjoin. 

It shall not be lawful to impose toll upon them. JSrra vli. 24. 
The law which God hath imposed upon his creatures. Hooker. 
Impose but your commands, 

This hour shall bring you twenty thousand hands. Ihryden. 

2. +To fix upon; to impute to. Browne. 

3. To obtrude fallaciously ; to palm upon. 

Our poet thinks not fit 

To impose upon you what he writes for wit. Hrj/den. 

4. (Ecct.) To lay on, as the hands, in ordina- 
tion or confirmation, JIaU. 

5. (Printi?ig.) To lay on a stone, and fit on 

the ciiase, as the pages of a sheet, in order to 
carry the form to press. Adams. 

To impose <m, or upon, to deceive ; to cheat j to de- 
lude ; to put upon ; to mislead ; to circumvent. 
Syn.— See Deceive. 

*f'|M-P6§B', w. Command; injunction. Shak. 
t JM-P6§E'M5NT, n. Imposition, More. 

tM-PO§'gR, n. One who imposes. 

IM-PO§'INO, p. a. 1. Laying on as a duty, pen- 
alty, burden, command, or law; exacting; in- 
dicting; enjoining, 

2. Deceiving; delusive; misleading. 

8, Commanding ; impressive ; august ; grand ; 
as, ** An imposing structure.” 

|M:-Pd^TN^®> *1- L The act of one who imposes. 
2. Tl»e act of arranging the pages 

of a sheet for printing so that they may follow 
each other wkep. printed and the sheet is fold- 
ed up ; imposition. Brcmde. 

IM-P 09 ^ 1 NG-n£ss, n. The quality oi being im- 
posing ; imposition. [».] Britj CriL 

n. (Printing.) The stone 
upon which the pages of a sheet are arranged 
for printing. Ad^. 


l3l/f-P6s'41i9r€— tA^BLE, n. (^Printing.’) Animpos* 
ing-stone. Simmonds. 

lM-PQ-sl''TIQN (Inot-pp-zlsh'^n, 93), n. [L. impost- 
Ho ; It. imposvdone ; Sp. iunjposicion ; Fr. impo- 
sHion. — See Ikposb.][ 

L The act of impoi^g, or placing upon ; ex- 
action. ** The imposition of taxes.” Milton. 

2. That which is imposed, as a penalty, bur- 
den, tax, &c. Bouvier. 


3. Constraint ; oppression. 

The jj^roaseitt unjiostUutts lia-v e lioen submitted to. Sieift. 
The constraint of receiving and holding opinions by au- 
thority was rightly called uHjtositioH, Locke. 

4. Imposture ; deception ; fraud ; cheat ; arti- 
fice; trickery; trick. 

Tt wi* t^’s* we disnnot* of the 

oi Sit I . *» I ''.I* I " J'*'!*' ami, Lu pr< V VII. Iff ^ cl ic 

I e. 1 .1 J P'l :■! '■ «» <.» V - < /• 

5. A supernumerary exercise enjoined on 
students as a punishment. 


Impositions wore supplied 

To light my pipe or boothe my pride. 


T. Warton, 


6. (^Eecl.) The laying on, as of hands. Hall. 

7. ' (Printing.) The act of laying and arrang- 
ing on an inipobing-stone the pages of a sheet, 
so that they may regularly follow each other 
when printed, and the sheet is folded up. Adams. 

jeSf-In the primitive church, impo-ntion of hands 
was used as the sign of ordination, and also of con- 
firmation (i. e. the imparting of the miraculous gifts 
of the Holy Gliost). Though these gifts have ceased, 
the form has still continued m use, not only as the 
appropriate form of ordination, but also of the^ con- 
firmation now administered, which is the admission 
of the baptized into communion with the churcIuEden. 


Syn. — See Artifice. 


pr-Pof 'l-TQR, n. [L.] One who imposes ; im- 
poser. [li.] A^h. 

Im-POS-SI-bIl'I-TY, n. [L. impossibilitas ; It. iw- 
possibilita ; ^pArnposihilidadi Fr. impossibilite.'] 

1. The state of being impossible ; impractica- 
bility. 

When we see a man of hkc passions and weakness with 
ourselves going before us in the paths of duty, it confiitcs all 
lazy pretences of iinjicmtalUy. Rogers. 

2. That which is impossible ; that which can- 
not be, be done, or attained. 

This being a manifest impoasiJtnlity in itself. Hoofer. 


IM-P6s'SI-BLE, a. [L. impossibilis ; iw, priv., 
and possibiiis, possible ; possttm, to be able ; It. 
impossibile ; Sp. imposibh ; Fr. impossihle.l That 
cannot be ; that cannot be done ; not possible ; 
impracticable ; unachievable ; unattainable. 

Difiicult it is, but not vnpossdde. ChiUtngu orth. 

With men this is imposs&lei but with Ood all things arc 
possible. aiix. 2(> 

Impassible expression, (Algebra.) See IMAGINARY 
EXPRESSION. 


Syn.— See Impracticable. 

IM-p0S'S1-BLB, n. An impossibility ; that which 
cannot be, or be done, [r.] Harris. 

iM-PdS^BJ-BLY, ad. Not possibly. Horth. 

IM'POST, n. [It. df Sp. imposia ; Old Fr. impost ; 
Fr. — See Impose.] 

1. A rate imposed; a tax; a toll; tribute; 

duty; custom; — sometimes used in the re- 
stricted sense of a duty on imported goods and 
merchandise. Bouvier. 

No state shall, without the consent of Conisress, lay any 
wiposti, or (lucies on impoite or exports, except what may be 
absolutely necessary for executing its inspection laws 

Coiurtiiution qf the tf. S. 

2. (Arch.) The upper part of a pier or pi- 

laster which sustains an arch, or the mouldings 
at the summit, from which an arch springs ; — 
any supporting piece.— See Arch. Brande. 

Syn.— See Duty, Tax. 


II 1M-p6sT'HU-MATE rim-piSst'bu-mat, K. Sm. R.\ 
im-p8s'tu-mat, S. E. Ja, Wr. ; im-plSs'chu-mat, 
W. [See Imposthume.] p. impost- 

HUMATED; pp. IMPOSTHUMATINO, IMPOSTIIU- 
MATBD.] To form an abscess ; to form a cyst 
or imposthume; to collect pus; to gather; to 
imposthume. Arbntlmot. 


II IM-PgST'Hg'-MATE, v. a. To afflict with an im- 
posthume^ JDr. Griffith. 

KIW-pOsT'HU-MATE, a. Having an impos^- 
hume; corrupted; morbid. Pope, 

B IM-P^ST-IUJ-MA'TION, ». The act of forming 
an imposthume or absi^ss. Bacon. 

II IM-POiST'HCrME (im-pfe'ttm) [fm-pUsHfim, 8. B. 
F. Ja. C. Wr . ; hcrpas'thum, W, J . ; im-pSst'' 
hum, P. K. Sm. jR-J, ». [Gr. Merrijpa ; 
to recede*. L., It., ^ Sp. apostema', Fr. ass- 
ume . — “This se^s to have been formed by 
corruption from tsnpostem, as South writes it; 
and impoetem to hate been written erroneously 
for aposteme.” Johnson^ A collection of pu- 
rulent matter in a bag or cyst with or without 
tumor ; an abscess ; an aposteme. Harvey, 


lllM-PdST'HirME, V. n. To form an absct^s; to 
imposthumate. [r.] Huhet. 

II |M-F6ST'HrJME, V. a. To affect with an impost- 
hume, [r.] Hayicard. 

|M-POs'TQR, n. [L. impostor ; impono, tmposi- 
tus, to impose ; It. impostore ; Sp. impostor ; Fr. 
iniposteur.'l One who is guilty of imposition or 
imposture ; one who pretends to be what he is 
not ; a pretender ; a deceiver. 

Whatl 

An advocate for an tmpobtorl Hush! Shak. 

Syn. — See Deceiver. 

tlM-POS'TQR-SHlP, n. The character or the 
practice of an impostor. MiUon. 

{M-POST'UME, n. See Imposthume. Todd. 

t IM-POST'UE-AgE, n. Imposture, Bp. Taylor. 

1 M-POST%tre (im-p?Sst'y«f)> w. [L., It., ^ Sp. im~ 
postura i Fr. imposture. — See Impose.] The 
conduct of an impostor ; a cheat committed by 
putting on a false appearance ; deception ; im- 
position ; delusion ; artifice ; fraud ; trick ; ruse. 

When they found out the imposture , ... he was presently 
deserted, and never able to crown his usurped greatnes8.<!>’o«tA. 


t IM-P5ST'yRED, a. Containing imposture ; par- 
taking of imposture. Beaumont. 

t JM-POST'UR-OtJS, a. Deceitful; cheating. “Jjw- 
posturous villain.” More. 


Im'PQ-TISNCE, n. [L. impotentia ; in, priv., and 
potentia, power ; p08SU7n, to be able ; It. impo- 
tmza\ Sp. impotencia . — See Impotent.] 

1. The state of bcm|r impotent, or powerless; 
want of strength, physical, intellectual, or mor- 
al ; inability; incapacity; imbecility; weak- 
ness; feebleness. 


The ttn%totence of exercising animal motion. Arbwthnot. 
O, impotence of mind, in body strong! Milton. 

2. Ungovernableness of passion ; want of 
self-restraint ; — a Latin signification. [».] 


Wilt he, so wise. let loose at once his ire. 
Belike through impotence, or unaware. 


Mlton, 


3. (Lata.) Incapacity for copulation or for 
propagating the species; — sometimes used as 
synonymous with sterility. Bottvier. 


Im'PQ-T’&N-CY, n. Same as Impotence. Bentley, 


iM'PQ-TiSNT, a. [L. impoiens ; in, priv,, andpo^ 
tens, pow'erful; possum, to be able; It. «5f Sp, 
impotents ; Fr. impotent.1 

1. Powerless; unable; imbecile; feeble; 
weak ; wanting strength, physical, intellectual, 
or moral ; without force ; disabled. 

I knew thou wert not slow to hear, 

Nor impotent to save. Addison. 

In those porches lay a great number of impotent folk, at 
blind, halt, and witliered. JoJtn v. 8. 

2. t Violent ; headstrong. 

The Lady Darey, ever impotent In her passions. Jlaeket. 

3. Without power of restraint- Impotent of 

tongue.** [r.] Hryden. 

4. Wanting the power of copulation or of 

procreation ; — sometimes used as synonymous 
with stenle. Toiler. 


iM'PQ-TfiNT, n. One who is infirm, imbocile, or 
lan^shlng under disease ; an invalid. SMik. 

iM'PQ-TfiNT-LY, ad. In an impotent manner. 

jM-P(3<yND', a. \in and pound.) U. impound- 
ed impounding, impounded.] To enclose 
in a pound or as in a pound ; to shut up ; to 
confine. 

X took him up for a stray, and {n^xmded him. Lkyden. 

lM-P(3l)ND'i^^E, n. Act of impounding cattle. AsA 

1M-P^3v'J61R-ISH, V. a. [It. impoverire\ Sp. em- 
pohreceri Ft. oppatmir.’^^oe pAVJpEii, and 
POOB-] [i. IMPOVERISHED ; pp. IMPOVERISH- 
ING, IMPOVERISHED.] 

1. To make poor ; to reduce to poverty ; to 
bring to want ; to depauperate ; to empoverish. 

2. To exhaust of strength or fertility, as land- 

4^ Written both impoverish and empoverish. 

lM-PfiV'gR-!SH-®E, n. He who, or that which, 
impoverishes; empoverisher. Bp. Gauden. 

lM-P6v'gE-ISH-MjBNT, n. The act of making 
poor ; reduction to poverty ; empoverishment. 

The lowest state of impoverishment. JBwka 

JM-P^SW'JgE. See Empower. Johnson. 
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IMPEISON 


fM-PRAC-T|-CA-B!r/|-TY, n. [It. impraticabi- 
lit i;' 'F t, impractioahilUt.] Tne state of being 
impracticable ; iinpracticablencss. UmoUett, 

Im-PRAc'TI-C.Jl-BLE. a, [It. impraticahile ; Sp. 
Fr. impractirable.\ 

1. Not practicable ; that cannot be performed ; 
unfeasible ; impossible by human means. 

An extravai^nt and hnpracUcaJe undertaking. Woodward, 

2. Untractable ; unmanageable, [r.] 

And yet this tough, tmpracficcdJe heart 
Is governed by a damt> -lingered girl. lioxce, 

3. That cannot be passed or travelled, as a 

road; impassable. Wright, 

Syn.— -That is whicli cannot bo done 

by human sknl or uiffonuity ; that is imposiihfe which 
is contrary to the exiatui!; laws of nature Tho navi- 
gation of a river may be, in its present state, imprac- 
ticable ; but It is not impoii'iible that the obstacles may 
be removed so as to render it practicable, 

IM-PRAc'TI-CA-BLE-NI^SS, n. 1. The state of 
being impracticable; unfeasibleness; impossi- 
bility ; impracticability. 

2. Untractableness ; stubbornness. Burnet, 

fM-PRAC'Tl-CA-BLY, ad. In an impracticable 
manner. Impidctlcablg Johnson, 

TM'PR^I-CATE, V. a, [L. imprecor^ imprecatust 
to invoke (good or evil) upon ; i/i, upon, and 

f recor^ to pray; It. imprecarG\ Sp. imprecar^ 
i, IMPRECATED ; pp. IMPRECATING, IMPRE- 
CATED.] To pray or wish for some evil or curse 
to fall upon ; to curse. Blount, 

iM-PR^i-CA'TION, n, [L. imprecatio ; It. impre^ 
cazione ; Sp. hnprecacion ; Fr. imprecation."] An 
invoking of evil ; malediction ; execration ; 
denunciation ; curse. 

With xmprecntion'i thus he filled the nir, 

And angry Neptune heard the unrighteous prayer. Pope, 
Syii.--See Malediction. 

IM'PR)5-CA-T0-RY [Im'pr^-ka.tur-?, W. P. J, F, 
Ja. K, iS’wi. JVr. ; im-prSk'?i-tur-§, i). ; lra-pr?-ka'- 
tur- 9 , £.], a, [Sp. imprecatorio : Fr. imprCca-' 
toire,] That imprecates ; containing wishes of 
evil ; invoking evil. Bailey. 

lM-PR6-Cl"§IQN, (.sl2h'un,93), n. Want of pre- 
cision; inaccuracy, [r.] W. Taylor. 

IM-PREGN' (-pr5n0» V. a, [Fr. impregner, — See 
Impregnate.] y. impreoned ; pp. impregn- 
ING, IMPREGNED.] To fill; to fecundate; to 
impregnate. Milton, 

!M-PR£g-NA-bIl' 1-TY, ». The state of being 
impregnable ; impregnablcness. Roget, 

IM-PR6g'NA-BLE, a, [Fr, imprenable ; in, priv., 
and prenahle, to be taken ; prendre, to take.] 

1. That cannot be taken by assault ; that can- 
not be stormed ; that cannot be forced ; secure 
from capture ; inexpugnable ; unassailable. 

Two giants kept themselves in a castle, seated upon tho 
top of a rock, impregnable, because there was no coming to it 
but by one narrow path, where one man's force was able to 
keep down an army. Sidneg. 

2. Not to be moved or shaken ; invincible. 

The man's affoetion remains wholly unconcerned and 
impregnable., South, 

)[M-PRfiG'NA-BLE-NfiSS, n. The state of beiiiff 
impregnable; impregnability. As£ 

iM-PRfiG'NA-BLY, ad. In an impregnable man- 
ner. ** Impreghably fortified.” Sandys. 

iM-PRfiG'NA,NT, a. Not pregnant. Coleridge, 

IM-PRfiG'NATB, v, a. [It. impregnare ; Sp. tm- 
pregnar; Fr. impregner,] p. impregnated; 
jBJp/lMPRBG.XATING, IMPREGNATED,] 

1* To make pregnant ; to cause to conceive ; 
to fecundate, as a female animal. Browne, 
2. To fill ; to infuse into ; to imbue ; to sat- 
urate ; to difiuse throughout. Johxwem, 

3, (Bot.) To fecundate, as the ovtiles of a 
plant ; to fertilize. P. Cyc, 

1M-PR£g'nAtb, V, n. To become pregnant. 

Like Spanish jennets, to impregnate by the wind. AUtliton, 

IM-PKfiO'NATB, a, [It. impregnotHo ; Sp. impre- 
gnado,] Impregnated; made prolific. South, 

fM-PfieiG-NA'TIQN, n. [Sp. impregnadm ; Fr, 
imprrmatioit,] 

1. The act of impregnating ; fecundation, as 
of an animal or a plant. P. Cyc, 

2. The state of being impregnated. 


3. That with which any thing is impregnated. 

W'hat could implant in the body such peculiar impregna- 
tions t Jjerhanu 

4. Infusion ; saturation. Ainsworth, 

t Im-PR^I-JU'DI-CATE, a, Unorejudiced. Browne, 

t IM-PREP- A-RA'T£OX, n. Want of preparation ; , 
uupreparedncbb. Hooker, \ 

IM-PRg-SCRiP-Tl-BlE'l-TY, n. [Fr. imprcscriptf j 
biiitti,] State of being imprescriptible. Smart, | 

LM-PR5-SCRIP'T1-BLE, a, [It. imperscnttihile-, 
Sp. Fr. imprescriptible,] {^Laic,) That cannot 
be lost or impaired b^' claims founded on pre- 
scription; that can neither be alienated, nor ac- 
quired, by long and continued usage. Paley, 
A property which is held in trust m tnij^resci iptibile, Boui ter. 

lM-PR5-SCRlP'Tl-BLY, ad. In an imprescripti- 
ble manner. * Coxe. 

JM-PRESS', t’. a, [L. imprimo, impressusi in, 
upon, and premo, to press; It, imprimerei Sp. 
imprimir ; Fr. imprimer,] [i. impressed ; pp. 
IMPRESSING, IMFRESSED.J 

1. To press into or upon ; to print by pres- 
sure ; to stamp. 

He his own image on the clay impressed, Denham. 

2. To fix deeply ; to imprint ; to inculcate. 

We should . . , iwjjrcv the motives of persuasion upon 

our own hearts, till wc feel the force of them. Watts. 

3. To press or force into public service- “ To 

impress seamen.” C, Richardson. 

Syn. — See Inculcate. 

Im-^PRESS, n, 1. Mark made by pressure ; inden- 
tation J print ; imprint ; impression. 

The imprests of the insides of those shells. Woodward. 

2. TMark of distinction ; stamp ; seal. 

God, survej’ing the works of the creation, leaves us this 
general impress or character upon them, that they were ex- 
ceeding good. South, 

3. Device ; motto ; emblem. 

Emblazoned shields. 

Impresses quaint, capaiisons and steeds. Milton. 

4. The act of pressing or forcing into public 
service; impressment. 

Why such impress of shipwrights, whose sore task 

Docs not divide the Sunday from the week? Shak, 

5. Impression ; image fixed in the mind, [r.] 

Mere inconsiderate imaginations and casual impresses. More. 

Impress moneif, money paid to the men who have 
been compelled to enter the public service. 

IM-PRfiSSED' (-prS8t')» P- o, 1. Pressed into or 
upon ; marked by pressure. 

2. Forced into service ; pressed. 

IM-PRfisS'— gAng, n. A party of men with an 
officer to impress seamen for ships of war; 
press-gang, Wright, 

JM-PRiSs-SI-BlL'l-TY, n. Capability of being im- 
pressed ; impressiveness ; susceptibility. 

IM-PR£s^SJ-BLB, a. That may be impressed; 
susceptible of impression ; susceptive. 

}M-PR£s'SI-BLY, ad. In a manner to make im- 
pression. ‘ Wright, 

IM-PRfeS'STQN ( jm-prSsh'vn)» [L. impressio ; 

It. inipressione ; Sp. tmjrresion ; Fr. impression,] 

1. The act of impressing, imprinting, or 
stamping ; a pressing into or upon. 

2. That which is impressed; mark made by 
pressure; stamp; impress; indentation. 

The seal leaving its impression or configuration vmon the 
wax. Fleming, 

3. The efibet on the nervous system, arising 
from a communication between an external ob- 
ject and a bodily organ. 

The impre/oAons made on the sense of touch. Jteid, 

4. The effect produced upon the mind, con- 
science, feelings, or sentiments ; sensation. 

We speak of moral impressims, reUjfioui impressions, im- 
pressions of sublimity and beauty. Fleming, 

6. Efficacious agency ; operation ; influence. 

XTnlTemal gravitation U above all mechanism, and pro- 
ceeds from a divine energy and impression. BmtUp, 

6. The effect of an attack ; sensible effect. 

Such a defoat . . . may surely endure a comparison with 

any of the brayesi impressions in ancient times. woiton* 

7. Indistinct recollection; slight remem- 
brance; opinion; notion. Craig, 

8. {Prmtiiig,') Edition; number printed at 
once ; one course of printing of a literary work : 


— the copy of an engraving drawn off from the 
plate or block on which the subject is engraved. 

Ten unpressions, which his works have had in so many 
years. Dryilen, 

Proof tmuressinns, called also proofs, arc the earliest im- 
previous taken Irom the plate or stone. FairhoU 

9, (Paint.) A coat or stratum of color intend- 
ed to receive the other colors proper to the ob- 
jects to be delineated ; that species of painting 
of a single color, used upon the wall or wainscot 
of an apartment for the purpose of decoration, 
upon timber or joiner's work, to preserve it from 
humidity, and upon the works of the lock- 
smith to keep them from rust. Francis, 

Syn. — See Mark. 

IM-PRES-SIQN-A-bI L' l-TY, n. Capability of re- 
ceiving impressions, [r.] jDr. J, G, Millenger, 

JM-PRES'SION-A-BLE, a. Capable of receiving 
impressions. Qu. Rev, 

JM-PBES'SI9N-A-BLE-NjESS, n. Capability of 
receiving impressions, [b.] Qu, Rev, 

IM-PRJ&S'SIVE, a. [It. impressivo; Sp,impresivo,'] 

1. Capable of being impressed; susceptible. 

** A soft and impressive fancy.” Spenser, 

2. Capable of making impression ; making 

impression ; pungent ; powerful. ** An impress 
sive discourse.” Todd, 

IM-PRES'^SIVE-LYy od. In a powerful or impres- 
sive manner. * Todd, 

iM-PRfiS'SlVE-NfiSS, n. The quality of being 
impressive ; capacity to make impression. 

Oiir thoughts of it [religion] have much more cf vivacity 
and xmpi essieenets. Faley, 

1M-PR£ss'MBNT, n, 1. The act of impressing or 
of forcing another into service by compulsion,— 
particularly the forcible levying of seamen into 
the public service. Brands, 

2. The act of seizing for public use. Wright. 

IM-PRfiS'SlTRE (im-prSsIiVr)» w. Impression. 

IM'PRfiST, n. [It. impresta7iza; imprestare, to 
lend or give beforehand.] Earnest-money; 
money advanced ; a loan. Toad, 

lM-PR£ST',t?.a. \lt, imprestare,] [t. imprestbd ; 
pp, IMFRESTING, IMPUESTED.J To advance or 
pay in advance. “Money impre&ted to pay the 
officers.” [R.] Bt^rhe, 

t iM-PRfiV'A-LfeN-Cy, n, Want of prevalence ; 
inefficiency. Bp, Hall, 

IM-PRFMA’TUR, n, [L., Let it be printed,] A 
license to print ; — so applied in countries sub- 
jected to the censorship of the press. Brande, 
As if a lettered dunce had said, ** 't is nght,’’ 

And imprimatur ushered it to light. Yomg, 

t JM-PRI M ' BR- Y, n, [Fr. imprimerie,] 

1. A print ; an impression. Cowell. 

2. A printing-house. Ld, Arlington, 

3. The art of printing. Coles, 

f IM-PRIM'JNG, n. First action or motion. Woiton. 

IM-PRI'MISf ad, [L.] First of all ; in the first 
place. “ imprimis f then, I covenant.” Congreve, 

JM-PR1NT' (114), V, a, [L. imprimo ; in^ upon, and 
premOi to press; It. imprunere-, Sp. imprimir; 
Ft, imprimer.] [i, imprinted ; pp. imprint- 
ing, IMPRINTED.] 

1. To print or press into or upon ; to mark by 
pressure ; to impress ; to stamp ; to indent. 

Numerous herds imprint her sanfis* Prior. 

2. To mark by tyi)es ; to print. 

3. To fix on the mind or memory ; to impress. 

Wo have all those ideas in our understandings which we 

can make the objects of our thoughts without the help of 
those sensible qualities which first mprinted them. Locktm 

Syru — See Inculc ate- 

Im'PRInt, n. The designation of the place where, 
by whom, and when a book is published; — 
always placed at the bottom of the title. 

The xmpnnt, as H is called in technical language, ** £ Ty- 
pographic Clarendonlano,** or, ** At the Clarendon Press." 

Rrit.OrU, 

JM-PRI^'ON (im-priz'zn), v. a. [t. IMPRISONED ; 
pp. IMPRISONING, IMPRISONED.] 

1. To put into prison ; to put into a place of 

confinement; to incarcerate. BurrHU, 

2. To confine or reatrain the liberty of in any 
way ; to enclose ; to shut up ; to immure. 

To be imprisoned in the viewless winda. ISkak. 
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IMPRISONER 


IMPROVEMENT 


n. One who imprisons, Todd, 

pi-ral^'ON-MENT (iin-prtzV.n-m€nt), «. 1. The 
act of imprisoning; confinement of a person in 
a prison or a jail ; incarceiation. BitrrilL 

2. State of bein^ imprisoned; confinement; 
any forcible restraint ; constraint ; duress. 

A fbrclblfs detention xn the street^ or the touching of a per- 
Bon. by a peace officer, by Vray of arrest, ore also tmprtgon.- 
merits, Uouuer. 

XiCadlng them out of tlietr long impi-iMnnient Watts. 

False imprisonment^ (^Law.) any illegal imprison- 
ment whatever. Baucier. 

IM-PROB-A-BIL'I-TY, n. [It. imp^yhahiUta ; Sp. 
improbahilidad% Fr, improhahiUt^.-^SeQ Im- 
probahle.] "Want of probability; unlikelihood; 
unfavorable chances. 

The »m;jroio6i/itlcs of a spirit’s appearing, Dryden. 

IM-PROB'A-BLE, a. [h. i mprobabiBs ; in, priv., 
and ptoSabiliSf probiible ; probo, to approve ; It. 
improbabile \ Sp, ^ Fr. zmprobahleS\ Not prob- 
able ; not to be expected under the circumstan- 
ces ; not likely to happen, or to be true ; un- 
likely. 

This account . . , will appear improhoWe to those who live 
at a (Ustance from the fosluonuble world. Additon. 

fM-PROB^A-BLY, ad. Without probability or like- 
lihood; not probably. Milton. 


! M-PRQ- BA'TIQN, [L. improbatio ; Fr. impro- 

bation.'l 

1. t The act of disapproving, Ainsworth. 

2, {Scottish Law.) An action brought for the 

purpose of having some instrument declared 
false and forged. Bwrill. 

IM-PROb'J-TY, n. [L. improbitas ; in, priv., and 
probitas, probity; It. improbithi Sp. improbi- 
dad*, Fr. tmproUte.] Want of probity; knave- 
ry; dishonesty; unfairness; baseness. 

Cari: out for notorious improbity. Boolcer. 

3fM-PRQ-FF^CI«lNCE (-fish'^ns), I ^Vant 

IM-PRO-FT 'CIgN-CY (-flah'^n-s^), > of proficien- 

Bacon. 


IM-PBO-FT 'CIgN-CY (-flah'^n-s^), ) of proficien- 
cy or improvement, [r.] Bacon. 

t IM-PR5 f^IT-A-BLE, a. Unprofitable. Elt/ot. 

KM-PRQ-GRfeS'SlVE, a. [in, priv., and progres- 
sive.] Not progressive ; not advancing. Ec. Rev. 

Im-PRO-LIf'IC, a. [i?t, priv., and Not 

prolike; unproductive; unprolific. Waterhottse. 

tlM-PRQ-LlP'l-CATE, V. a. To render prolific; 
to impregnate ; to fecundate- Browne. 

IM-PRCmpT', a. Not prepared, [u.] Stetme. 

IM-PR6mp ' TU, n. [Fr., from L, in promptn, in 
readiness; prompiiis, prompt, ready.] An ex- 
temporaneous enusion ; a short, pointed epi- 
gram, poem, or other composition, supposed to 
be brought forth on the spur of the moment. 

Sir J. Hawkins. 

IJf-PROMP ' Ttr, ad. Without premeditation ; off- 
hand ; as, To make an epigram impromptu.** 

IM-PBdMP'TU, a. Unpremeditated. Qu, Rev. 

lM-PR6P'ERf [Jj. improprius ; in, priv., and 
proprius, proper ; It, Sp. impropio or zmpro- 
prio ; Fr. tmp}'opre.] 

X. Not proper; unsuitable; unadapted; un- 
meet; unapt; inapposite; unfit. 

The methods used In Origlaal disease would be very 
impropm in a goaty case. Arbuthnot. 

2. Unbecoming ; indecent ; misbecoming; 
unseemly; as, ** An improper demeanor.” 

0. Inaccurate ; erroneous ; incorrect ; wrong. 

He disapipeared. was ratcHed; 

For ’t is improjjer speech to say he died. Drffden. 

Improper fraction, (Jlrith.) a fraction whose numer- 
ator is greater than the denoounator. Davies ^ Peck. 

Syn.— See Indeosnt. 

flM-PROP-ip-RA'TIQNjW. Reproach; vituperation. 

Pespro/peraJda/M and terms of scurrility. Browne. 

ad. In an improper manner; 

I fitly; mot suitably ; unsuitably : — inaccu- 
rately; erroneously; wrongly. South. 

flM-PRdP'JglR-TY, jt. See Impropriety. Todd. 

t iM-PRQ-PF'TIOyS, a. Unpropitious. Wotton. 

iM-PRQ-POR'TrQN-A-BIiB, a. Not prOTortiona- 
ble ; improportionate. [K.] B. Jonson. 


IM-PRQ-POR'TIQN- ATE, a. Not adjusted to ; not 
proportionable ; uhproportionable. 

The cavity is improportionate to the head. S/ntth on Old Age, 

IM-PRO'PRl-ATE, V. a. [L. inproprius, inappro- 
priate; in, priv., and pro/jnt/s, proper,] [t. IM- 

PllOPRIATEU ; pp. IMPROPRIATING, IMPROPRI- 
ATED.] 

1. To appropriate to private or personal use. 

To impropriate the thanhs to himself. Bacon, 

2. {Eng. Eccl. Law.) To put into the hands 

of laymen, as church property. Wharton. 

pi-PRo'PRl-ATE, a. {Eng. Eccl. Law.) De- 
volved into the hands of laymen. Spehnan. 

PI-PRO-PRI-A'TION, n. 1. t Exclusive posses- 
sion or occupancy. 

The impropriation of all divine knowledge. Loe. 

2. {Eng. Eccl Law.) The act of appropriat- 
ing the revenues of a church living to one’s 
own use:— a benefice in the hands of a lay 
person or a lay corporation, or which descends 
by inheritance ; — so called, according to SpeL 
man, as being improperly in the hands of lay- 
men. Whishaw. Burrtll. 

IM-PRO'PRI-A-TQR [im-prd’pre-a-tur, P. K. Sm. 
R. Wr. Wb. ; }m-pr6-pi§-a'tur, S\ fV. J. E. F. 
Ja.], n. One who impropriates, or seizes to 
his own use; — p '•ricul'.riy v layman who has 
the possession oi* cn.i-ch :»-op( Ayliffe. 

flVf-PRO-PRI-A'TRlX, n. A woman possessed of 
church lands. Toller. 

IAI-PRQ-PBFP-TY, n. \lj. improprietas % impro- 
pnus, improper; t»,pnv., SLud proprius, proper; 
It. impropriety, or impropieth; Sp. improprie- 
dad, or improjpiedad ; Fr. impropriety.] 

1. That which is improper; unfitness; un- 
suitableness ; in appropriateness ; inaptitude. 

2. {Rhet.) An ollence or error in language by 
using words in a sense different from their 
established signification ; barbarism. 

Syn.— See Barbarism, Decency. 

iM-PRQS-PfiR'l-TY, n. Want of prosperity ; un- 
happiness; ill-fortune, [r.] Naunton. 

The prosperity or improtpenty of man. Wollaston. 

t iM-PROS'PjpR-OtlS, a. Not prosperous; un- 
prosperous ; unsuccessful. Hammond. 

t lAI-PROS'PJgR-OtlS-LY, ad. Unprosperously ; 
unsuccessfully. ‘ Drayton. 

t lM-PROS'P?R-oyS-N£sS, ». Ill-fortune ; want 
of success.. ‘ Hammond. 

IM-PR6v-^-BIL'I-TY, n. Capability of improve- 
ment ; improvableuess. Todd. 

IM-PRdV'A-BLE, a. Capable of improvement. 

Animals are not improvable beyond their proper genius; a 
dog will not learn to mew. nor a cat to bark. Gt ew. 

JM-PR6v'A-BLE-N£ss, n. The quality of being 
improvalile ; capability of improvement. 

IM-PR6v'A-BLY, ad. In a manner that admits 
of improvement or amelioration. 

IM-PRdVB', V. a. [L. improbo, to disapprove, to 
censure, to blame, to condemn; in, priv., and 
probo, to approve ; It, improverare, to reprove ; 
Fr. improuver, to disapprove, to condemn.] [i. 

IMPROVED ; pp. IMPROVING, IMPl?OVBD.] 

1. t To censure ; to blame ; to reprove. 

Improve, rebuke, exhort, with all long^uffering. 2 Tim. iv. 

2, Tipidalc's TVmw.; also On'vrdnte's. CWwwierXand Genevan. 

Which book this author doth especially allow, howtoever 
all the sum of his teaching doth iuijtioi p it in that point. 

Dp. Stephen (Pwitiivsr. 

2. [In and prove. — In, priv., and A. S. pro- 
fan, to prove.] t To disprove ; to prove false. 

Though the prophet Jeremy was unjustly acensed, yet 
doth not that impioie any thing that I have goid. Whitgift, 

3. [L. in, used intensively, and probus, good, 
— pr^vm facers, to make good. Skinnei*. — 
Norm. Fr. prof>er, to improve.] To raise from 
good to better ; to make better ; to meliorate ; 
to mend; as, ** To improve health, disposition, 
character, circumstances,” Ac. 

The honest opportunifies of improving his condition pass 
by without noUoe. Addison. 

\ 4. To make good use of ; to employ advanta- 

geously ; to avail one’s self of; to make use of; 
to use ; as, ** To improve time, opportunity,” &c. 
A shrewd contriver; and you know his means. 

If he xrmpu ove them, may stretch so text 

I As to annoy us all. Shak* 

How doth the little busy bee 
Improre each shining hour I Watt*. 


He [Dr. Wattsj was careful to improve the opportunity 
which conversation ottbred of ditlusing and increasing the 
influence of religion. Johnson. 

It is quite possible either to improve or fail to improve cither 
kind of affliction. A.p. Whately. 

5. To increase, augment, or enhance;— ap- 
plied to that which is evil, [r.] 

As wholesome medicines the disease impiove 
Theie where they vrork not well. CowJejf. 

We all have, I fear, by our personal and voluntary trans- 
gressions, not a little improved the wretched inheritance w'e 
received irom our ancestors. Bp. Boi'teus, 

Neither the verb to improve, nor the noun im- 
provement, IS to be found in the common version of 
the Bible. In Sliakspeare, to improve occurs only 
once ; and he uses it in tlie fecnse of to make use of, as 
appears in the preceding quotation. In the poetry of 
Milton, to improve occurs once (in the sense of to in- 
crease, as in the following line) ; 

"What might improve their knowledge and ray own. P. X. 

Improved occurs twice. In one instance it is applied 
to the change whicli the body may undergo m tuining 
to spirit ; and in the other it is used m the sense of 
increased, as in the following citations : 

Tour bodies may at last turn all to spirit. 

Imp* oved by tract of time. P. i. 

When Satan, who late fled before the threats 
Of Gabriel out of Eden, now imnt oved 
In meditated fi aud and malice, bent 
On man’s destruction. Paradise Zosi, 

Taylor, in his “English Synonyms,” says, “To 
improve is wholly a vicious word, of which the signi- 
fication attributed to it by English u liters has no 
parallel, no corroboration, in the languages whence 
jt lias been imported, noi even in modern French.” 

The meanings of to improie, which coire-pond with 
those of improbo in Latin and impronver in French, 
are now entirely obsolete in English ; and to improve 
is now used in senses very different from those of the 
foreign words, as may be soon above. 

This word is sometimes used, in this country, in- 
stead of to use, to occupy, or to employ, in a manner 
deemed improper, and even ludicrous ; as, “ To im- 
prove a house, or a house improved as a tavern ” ; 
“ To improve a horse ” ; “ To improve a jierson as a 
witness,” &c. Such uses of the word have been no- 
ticed and censured by Franklin, Witherspoon, and 
Pickering. 

Syn. — To improve, to meliorate, to ameliorate, and 
to better imply the increase of good ; to mend, to amend, 
to emend, and to correct, the removal of evil. — See 
Amend, Heighten. 

IM-Pr6ve', V. n, 1. To make progress in any 
thing that is desirable or commendable ; to 
grow better; as, **To improve in health, dispo- 
sition, knowledge, virtue,” Ac. 

People seldom imp) ore when they have no model but 
thLixiSL'lvcs to cojiy after. Goldsmith, 

2. To make progress in that which is evil ; to 
grow worse. [R.] 

As far as their history has been known, the son has regu% 
larlv implored ujion the vices of the tether, and bus taken 
cure TO tiansnat them pure aud undiimiuslicd into tin* buHoiti 
of hib {.uecesMirfc. Jimivs. 

Domitlan improved in cruelty tovrards the end of his 
reigu. Milner. 

3. {Com.) To be enhanced; to increase; to 
rise, “The price of grain twjorores.” Wright. 

To improve on, to make bettor by some addition or 
some change. 

lM-rR6VE'M?NT, n. 1. The act of improving; 
progress from good to better ; melioration ; ad- 
vancement ; proficiency ; state of being im- 
proved ; amendment ; cultivation ; as, ** The 
improvement of the mind, character, disposi- 
tion, condition, circumstances, soil,” Ac. 

The inmrovmient of the ground is the most natural obtain- 
ing of riches. Paeon. 

Few books have been perused by me with greater pleasure 
tliftn his [ Watts’s] “ bnproveimnt of the Mina." Johnson. 

Whatever imptorenient wo make in otirselve'^, we are 
then'by buic to meliorate out future eoiidition. Palep. 

2, Beneficial use or employment; as, **The 
iniprovetnmt of time, advantages,” Ac. 

3- A beneficial addition, or an increase of 
value, as by the cultivation of land, the erec- 
tion or repair of buildings; betterment j— usu- 
ally in the plural. Bouvier. 

4. Practical application, as of the doctrines 
of a discourse. 

I shall make some improvement of this dootrina. TUlotson, 

The eonelusion [of the sernum] Is termed, somewhat Inac- 
eurately, making an improamem of the whole. BrU. CnL 

6. Ptogress or increase:— used in a bad 
sense, [e.] 

, When the eorruption of men'is manners, by the habitual 
wnpovemenf oT this vleious principle, cotnes. rntm personal, 
to be general and univenial, so as to diffuse and spread itself 
over the whole community, it naturally and diiertly tends 
to the min and subversion of tlie governnient where it so 
prevails. 

Syn. — Tmprofftment of the mind, character ; prog- 
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ress m learning or knowledge ; projidency in music ; 
amelioration or melioration of condition. Progress and 
proficiency are applied to the acts of persons ; improne- 
meat denotes also the act or the state of things. A per- 
son makes progress or proficiency ; but things, as well 
as persons, admit of improvement and amelioration, — 
See Adva^tcement, Cultivation, Progress. 

|M-PR6 V'^IR, n. He who, or that which, improves. 

ffM-PRO-vlDE', V. a. [See Improvident.] Not 
to foresee. Hall, 

t!M-PRQ-ViD'5D,^>.a. Unforeseen; unprovided. 

Spefiser, 

iM-PRdV'l-DfiNCE, n. {li. improv{de7itia ; 
^rovidetiza ; Sp. improvidenciaJ Want of prov- 
idence or forethought ; want of foresight ; care- 
lessness or negligence of the future ; neglect of 
preparation ; imprudence. 

The improvidence of my neighbor must not make me 
inhuman. L’JEstrange, 

Im-PRO V'l-pfiNT, a. [L. improvideot itnprovidetis, 
not to foresee ; tw, priv., pro^ before, and videos 
to see.] Not jirovident ; wanting forecast or 
foresight ; wanting care to provide ; careless of 
future exigencies ; uncircumspect ; inconsid- 
erate; imprudent; prodigal; wasteful. 
Improvident soldiers, had your watch been good, 

This sudden mischief never could have fallen. Siak, 

IjVt-PR6v'i-DENT-LY, ad. In an improvident 
manner ; carelessly. Drayton, 

IM-PR6v'ING, p, a. Making better; ameliorat- 
ing ; — becoming better. 

JM-PROV'J-SATE, V, a, & «. [It. improvt^isare^ 
To compose and sing extemporaneous^ ; to 
improvise. S. Oliver, 

Im-PROV-I-SA'TIQN, n, [Fr.] 1. The act of 
composing, or of composing and singing, verses 
without premeditation. 

Words cannot do justice to Theodore Hook's talent for ini- 
prorisationi it was perfectly wonderful. S.Pogejs, 

There appears no reason why the term tmproi'tsation 
should not be applied to the delivery of unpremeditated dis- 
courses in prose. Brands, 

2. Any thing improvised ; an impromptu. 
iM-PRQ-Vls^A-TfZB, v, a, 8c n. To extemporize, 
— particularly in verse ; to improvise. Smart, 
IM-PR9-vI§'j^-TQR, n. One who improvises ; an 
improvvisatore. JEc, Rev. 

lM-PR0V-I-SA-T6'RI-i^L, a, Belating to improv- 
isation; extemporaneous, [r.] Qu, Rev. 

lM-PRO-VI§E', V, a. 8c n. To improvisate; to 
speak extempore. Qu, Rev, Byron. 

lM-PRO-Vi§'JgiR, n. One whd improvises or speaks 
extempore. Clarke, 

tlM-PRO-Vl"§IQN (Im-pro-vizh'un), n, \in, priv., 
and provisio7i.'\ Improvidence*. Browne, 

Im-PRQ-VF^Q, a, IJj. improinsitsi It, improvise.'] 
Produced by extemporaneous effort ; unpremed- 
itated- “ Improviso translation.” Johnson. 

IM-PR6r<-Vl-S4-Tb>RR,n. [It.] pi. jjifPRorrj. 
SATORX, A poet who composes and sings or re- 
cites verses, poems, or songs, on a given subject, 
immediately and without premeditation.j5w7'?i^. 

IMPR 0 mSJl TRICE Cim-prlSv-$-ssi-tr€'clisi), n. 
[It.] An extemporaneous poetess. Betham, 

iM-PRtJ'D^lNCE, n. \]ii,i7mrudentia*^ Jt,imprit- 
denza\ S'^,%mp'md&(wia \ 'rx.imprvd&nce^ Want 
of prudence or regard for consequences ; indis- 
cretion; negligence; inattention to interest; 
Carelessness ; heedlessness ; rashness ; incon- 
siderateness ; improvidence. 

]fM-PRt!l'I)?NT, a. \Jj,imprudemi It. § Sp. hn- 
^rudente ; Fr. imprudent.] Wanting prudence ; 
injudicious; indiscreet; negligent; careless; 
rash ; inconsiderate ; incautious ; regardless of 
consequences ; improvident. 

There ie no euch impruderO. person as he that neglects God 
and his soul. TdXoimu 

IM-PRIJ'D^INT-LY, ad. Without prudence ; indis- 
creetly ; rashly. Sherwood, 

XM-PU^BgR-TVi tfh. Jfn, priv., puberty,] The 
want of age ‘at which the contract of marriage 
may be legally entered into, Pal^, 

tMTy-DfiNCE, n. [L. impudentiat, priv., and 

f itdeOt pudm»t to be ashamed ; It. impud^a ; 

p. impxidLencia \ Fr. impudmoe^ Shameless- 
ness; immodesty; insolence; arrogance; as- 
surance ; rudeness ; boldness ; edrontery. 


Those clear truths, that either their own evidence fbrees 
ns to admit, or common experience makes it impudence to 
deny. Locke, 

Syn. — See Assurance, Audacity, Imperti- 
nent, Insolence. 

IM'PL’-DEN-CY, H. Impudence, [r.] King Charles, 

iM'PtT-DfiNT, a, [L. impudens'^ tn,,miv., and 
pudetiSf modest ; It. ^ Sp. unpudente ; Tr. itnpu^ 
dent.] Wanting modesty or decency; bold and 
contemptuous ; shameless ; immodest ; bare- 
faced; insolent; saucy; rude; impertinent. 

To whom the tempter, impudent^ replied. Milton. 

Syn.— See Impertinent. 

iMTXJ-DfiNT-LY, ad. In an impudent manner ; 
wdth impudence ; insolently. 

lM-Py-Dl9'l“TY, n, [L. impudicitia ; priv., 
and modesty ; It. impttdieizia ; Sp. im- 
pudidciai Vx.impudtcite^ Immodesty. SAe&fon. 

IM-PUGN' (im-pfln') [im-pun', N. W.J, E. F, Ja, 
K, Sm, ‘[Vr, ; jm-pun', P. Kennck]^ a, [L. im- 
pugno ; in^ against, and pitgnOt to fight ; It. im- 
pugnare ; Sp. impugnar ; Fr. impugner,] [f. 
IMPUGNED ; pp. IMPUGNING, IMPUGNED.] To 
assault by arguments or by words ; to attack ; 
to oppose ; to contradict ; to assail ; to gain- 
say ; to resist. 

In the old church, the truth of this mysteiy was never 
impui/ned openly- AiSp. Oanmer. 

JM-PUG'NA-BLE (im-pSg'na-bl), a. That may be 
impugned; assailable. Qu, Rev, 

flM-PUG-NA'TION, [L.impugtmtio,'] Oppo- 
sition ; resistance. Mp. Hall. 

IM-PUGN'JglR (im-pun'qr), n. One who impugns. 

IM-PUGN'MjpNT (im-pUn'ment), n. The act of im- 
pugning; an attack. Ec, Rev. 


II IM-PU'JS-SANCE [Im-pfi'is-saLns, 5. W. J. F. Ja. 
K. Sm. ; Im-pv-ls^syns, P. C, Wr. 1F6.], 7i. [Fr.] 
Want of power; impotence; inability; weak- 
ness; feebleness. Baco^i, 

II Im-pCt^IS-sAnT, a. Impotent ; weak. Cotgrave, 

fMTt^LSB, n. [L. impello, impulsus ; m, against, 
and pelloy to strike or push.] 

1. (Mech.) The single or momentary force by 

which a body is impelled in contradistinction to 
continued force ; force communicated without 
appreciable gradations ; motion produced by 
suddenly communicated force, Hutton, 

2. Influence of appetite or passion upon the 
mind ; sudden thought. 

Since the generality nf persons act from imptdse much 
moie than from principle, men are neither so good nor so 
bad as we are apt to think them. Hare, 

3. External influence upon the mind; in- 
citement ; instigation ; impression ; incentive. 

Meantime, by Jove’s imptdse^ Measentius, ormed, 

Succeeded Tumus. Dryden, 

JM-PtJLSE', V* a. To instigate ; to incite; to in- 
duce ; to impel ; to actuate, [r.] Pope. 


IM-PtJ L'SIQN (im-phl'shyn), n. [L. impulsio ; It. 
imptilsione ; Sp, Fr. impulsion.] 

1. The act of impelling or driving against ; 
the motion suddenly communicated by one body 
to another ; impulse. 

To the impvMon there is requisite the force of the body 
that moveth, and the resistance of the body that is moved. 

Bacon, 

2. Influence operating upon the mind. 


But thou didst plead 

Djvine imjndftion, prompting how thou mightst 


Bind some occasion to infost our foes. 


Milton, 


IM-Pt^L'SlVE, a, [It. ^ Sp. impulsivo ; Fr. im- 
pulsif,] 

1. ‘Tending to impel; forcing; having im- 
pulse ; moving ; impellent ; impelling. 

It may happen, that when appetite draws one way, it may 
be opposed, not by any appetite or passion, but by some cool 
principle of action, which has auUionty without any inmut- 
sit'e force. Reid, 


2. Actuated, or governed, by impulse ; un- 
premeditated ; rash ; as, An impulsive child.” 

3. (MecA.) Noting action by impulse. 

tlM-POli'SlVE, n. Impellent cause or reason; 
impulsive cause. Wotton, 


VE-LY, ad. By, or with, impulse. Sterne. 

Im-pONCT-9-AL'I-TY, n, [It. impuntuaUtfi,] 
Want of punctuality, [r.] A. Hamilton. 

tXM-Ptj'Nl-BliYjaci. Without punishment, EUis, 


iM-PC^'Nl-TY, n. [L. impumtas ; in^ priv.; and 
Ijmnio^ to p'unish ; It. impunita ; Sp. %mpumdxid\ 
Fr. impunite,] 

1. Freedom, security, or exemption from pen- 
alty or punishment. 

The xmfmnitii of crimes is one of the most prolific sources 
whence they anse. Bouvier. 

2, Freedom or exemption from injury or loss. 

The thistle, as is well known, is the national emblem of 
Scotland; and the national motto is very appropriate, being, 
*’Nemo me impune lacesset,” Nobody shall provoke me with 
impunity, Braude, 

IM-PURE', a, [L. impurusi m, priv., and^/r^^s, 
pure ; It, Sp. impure ; Fr, impur.] 

1. Not pure ; mixed with extraneous sub- 
stances ; feculent ; foul ; dirty ; filthy ; un- 
clean ; as, “ Impure oil.” 

2. Unchaste ; obscene ; lewd, Addison, 

3. Defiled with guilt; unholy used of per- 
sons. “ The spirit impure^' Milton, 

4. Unhallowed ; unholy ; — used of things. 

Defaming as iwj/ure what God declares 

Pure, and commands to some, leaves free to all. Milton. 

t Im-PURE', V, a. To render impure. Bp. Hall, 

iM-pfjRE'LY, ad. In an impure manner. 

IM-PURE'NJPSS, n. Impurity, [r.] Feltham. 

IM-PU'R|-TY, n. JX. imput'itas ; It. impvrith ; 
Sp. impun^d\ Fr. impurite , — See Impure.] 

1. State of being impure ; want of purity ; ad- 
mixture of base ingredients ; foulness ; feculence. 

2. That which is impure ; foul matter ; — foul 
object or foul language ; obscenity. 

The impmities . , . will be carried into the blood. Arbuthnot. 

Let no visible or audible impurity, says Juvenal, enter the 
apartment of a child. Beattie, 

3. An act of unchastity ; lewdness. 

Foul impurities reigned among the monkish clergy. Atterbury. 

4. Want of sanctity; want of holiness. 

The soul of a man grown to an inward and real imput ity. 

Milton, 

IM-PUR^PLE, V, a. \in and purple, — Fr. empour- 
pt'er.] \i, IMPURE LED ; pp. impurpling, im- 
PURPLED.] To color as with purple. ** Imvur- 
pled with celestial roses.” Milton, 

JM-PU-Ti>.-BlL'[-TY, 71. [Sp. imptddbilidad.] The 
quality of being imputable. Bp. TVatson* 

IM-PU'T^-BLE, a, [It. imputahile ; Sp.^ Fr.tw- 
pvtabler] 

1. That may be imputed, attributed, ascribed, 
or charged ; attributable ; chargeable. 

It is rather imputable to that prudent modesty which so 
much becomes every sober woman. Bp, Taylor, 

2. Accusable ; chargeable with a fault, [r.] 
The fiiult lies at his door, and she is in no wise imputable. 

Aylipe, 

IM-PU'TA-BLE-Nj£ss, n. The quality of being 
imputable ; imputability. Norris. 

IM-PV-tA'TIQN, n. [L. imputxUioi It. impxttor 
tsione\ Sp. imputac%on\ Fr. imputation , — See 
Impute.] 

1. The act of imputing, attributing, ascribing, 
or charging ; attribution. 

’Ti« now time to clear myself from any imputation of self- 
conceit upon that subject. Dryden, 

Tf 1 liad a suit to Master Shallow, I would humor his men 
wltli tlie imputation of being near their master. Shak. 

2, Censure ; reproach ; blame ; accusation ; 

charge. “ They also the least feel that scourge 
of vulgar imptetaUotil* Hooker. 

3. Hint ; slight notice ; intimation. 

Have you heard any imputation to the contrary? Shaik, 

4, ( TheoZ.) The attributing of a character, or 
qualities, either good or bad, to a person, which 
he does not really possess. 

The imputaiim which respects our justification before 
God n, God’s gracious reckoning the righteousness of Christ 
to believers, and his acceptance of these persons as righteous 
on that account. Rook. 

IM-PO'TA-TIvb, a, [L. immetaUvmx It, ^ Sp. 
impuUcdivo ; Fr. impidatif^ That may impute 
or be imputed. Milton. 

IM-PU'TA-TiVE-LY, ad. By imputation. 

JM-PUTE', V. a. [L. imptdo ; m, upon, and puto, 
to reckon, to charge ; It. imputesre ; Sp. impu- 
tar ; Fr. impider^ [t. imputed y pp. imput- 
ing, IMPUTED.] 

1. To charge upon ; to ascribe ; to attribute, 
— generally ill, sometimes good. 

It vras impnatd to him for righteousnese. Bern, iv. 8% 
jhtptde your dangers to our ignorance. Drytkt^ 
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1 hare read a hook, imputed to Lord Bathurst;, called A 
Dissertation on Parties. Swift, 

2, {Theol.) To reckon, or set down, to the 
account of one what does not belong to him. 

Thy merit 

Jmnuferf shall absolve them -who renounce 

Their own both righteous and unnshteous deeds* Miltcn, 

Syn.— See Ascribe. 

JM-PUT'I^D, j?. a, 1. Charged upon, ascribed, or 
attributed. 

2. Set down to a person’s account, though it 
does not properly belong to him. 

IM-PUT'?R, n. One who imputes. 

iM-PU-TRBS'Cl-BLE, Of. [Fr.] Not subject to 
putrefaction. ^mart. 

In [L. ^ 7 i], a prefix much used in composition, com- 
monly as a particle of negation ; as, zwactive. 
Int thus used, is equivalent to nn \ and in and 
un are, in some cases, used indiiferently ; as, 
infrequent or M?tfrequent, i/ielastic or inelastic. 
It also signifies in^ intOf v:ithiii, QX upon ; as, in- 
sight, inoculate ; and it sometimes ^ has an in- 
tensive or augmentative force ; as, incage. In 
before I is changed into il ; as, iflegal ; — before 
r, into ir ; as, zVregular ; — and before the labi- 
als into im ; as, inibathe, f/nmutable, impatient. 
Before n in a few words it becomes ig ; as, ig- 
aorant. 

\Nyprep, [Goth, in ; A. S. on, an, m; But. tn ; 
Ger, in, ein ; Ban, i, bid ; Sw. f, in ; Icel. z, inn ; 
■W. ^n. — Gr. iv; L. ^ It. i'n; Sp, § Fr. cn.— 
Sansc. ontu^ on.] 

1. Noting presence in place, time, or state ; 
within ; not without — opposed both to to find 
from ; as, “ In the house ; “ In school ” ; “ In 
the past ” ; “ In friendship In adversity.” 

2. t On or upon. 

Thy will be done I'a earth as it is in heaven. Matt. vi. 10. 
But she again him in the shield did smite. Spenser, 

3. Noting proportion ; out of. “ Five in the 

hundred.” Bacon, 

4. Noting power or possession. 

To feed men’s souls, quoth he, is not in mm, Spenser, 
6. By means of ; through. “ They glorified 
God in me.” Oal. i. 24. 

6, According to. ** In all likelihood.” Collier, 

7. Concerning; about, [ii.] 

1 only consider what he, who Is allowed to have carried 
this argument farthest, has said in it. Zocle. 

In the name, a phrase of praying, swearing, invok- 
fne, &c., — sometimes denoting for tJie take of, on be- 
Aalf of, or by virtue of, — /ft the name of Ooil, amen, — 
a solemn formula with which wills and tostamonts, 
and formerly bills of exchange, commenced — /// that, 
because. He cannot brook sucli disgrace well, as 
he shall mu into ; zn that it is a thing of his own 
search.” Shak, In as much as, seeing ; seeing that j 
since. Done voluntarily by us , . , , <n as much as 
we might stay our doing of them, if we would.” 
Hooker, — Inasmuch is now commonly written as one 
word. 

In, ad, 1. Within ; not out. 

We cannot shift, being z»; we must go on. Daniel, 

2. Close ; home. 

They rieft-handed fencers] are in with you, if you offer to 
fiill back without keeping your guard. 7'ailer. 

3. {Laio,) A term used to express the nature 

of a title, or the mode of acquiring an estate, 
or the ground upon which a seizin is founded. 
Thus, m Littleton, a tenant is said to be “ in by 
the lease of his lessor ” ; that is, his title or es- 
tate is derived from the lease. Bumll. 

4. (iVatrf.) Noting the state of a ship’s sails 
when they are furled or stowed. Mar, DUt, 

f In, c, a. To take in ; to enclose. Bacon, 

Ijn, n. * A person holding office ; — opposed to out. 

There were then [177JS] only two political parttea, the ins 
and the uuta. The nf* strove to ^toy m, and keep the outs 
out; the outs stio^e to get in, and tiini the ins out. J. JIutton, 

IW-jji-Blli'l-TY, n, [L. xnJiahilu, incapable; It. 
inahi&th ; Sp. inkcmilidad ; Fr, inhahihU^ Want 
of ability or power to do any thing arising from 
external circumstances or personal qualities; 
impotence ; hnpuissance ; incapacity; disability. 

Syn.— is the natural want of ability or 

pbwefj and Ues in the nature of the thing, and is ir- 
remediable ; disability is the want of qualification, 
and lies in the circamstanres, and may sometimes be 
removed. Inability to purchase an estate ; disahilvty 
to inlierit it, or to hold it. A person who is insane, 
or in his nonage, labors under a legal disability to 
make contracts. 


t IN- AMBLED (In-a’bld), a, Bisabled. Barrington, 

In- A B'ST l-NfiNCE, n, \in, pri v., and (d)stbience,1 
■VTant of abstinence ; mduigence. “ The inab- 
sUnence of Eve.” Milton, 

IX-AB-STR.iCT'gD, a. Not abstracted. Hooker, 

lN-A‘BU'S| VE-LY, ad. Without abuse. Ld. North, 

IjN-AC-CES-S|-BlL'|-TY, n, [Sp. inaccesibilidad ; 
Fr. inaecessibilite,'\ State of being inaccessible. 

iN-AC-CiSs^SI-BLB, a, [L. inaccessihilis ; It. 
accessibile ; Sp. inaccesible.'\ Not accessible ; 
unapproachable ; not to be reached or ap- 
proached; unattainable. Shak, 

Syn.— See Impervious. 

lN-AC-OES'S{-BLE-NfeSS, n. The state of being 
inaccessible ; inaccessibility. Ash, 

IN-AC-C£s'SJ-BLY, ad. So as not to be approached. 

In-Ac'CIT-RA-CY, n. Want of accuracy or ex- 
actness ; incorrectness ; error. Hurd. 

iN-AC'cy-RATB, a, [in, priv., and accurate.'] 
Not accurate ; not exact; incorrect ; erroneous. 

The expression is plainly inaccurate. Hurd. 

IN-Ac'CU-RATE-LY, ad. Not correctly. Hurd, 

iN-AC-aUAINT'ANCE, n. [in, priv., and ac- 
quaintanoe,] Want of acquaintance. Russell, 

iN-AC-auj-fiS'CgNT, a, [in, priv., and aeguies^ 
cent.] Not acquiescent. Scott. 

In-Ac'TIQN, n, [in, priv., and action, — It. tna^ 
stone I ^p. maccioti; Fr. maction.] Forbear- 
ance of activity or labor ; inactivity ; want of 
action or activity ; indolence. 

Terments of the woist kind succeed to perfect inaction. 

Dp, Berkeley. 

IN-AC'T1VE, a. [It, inattivo \ 'Fx, inn ctif] Not 
having the power or disposition to act ; not ac- 
tive ; idle ; indolent ; bluggish ; inert. “ The 
vain visions of inactwc schools.” Shmstone. 

IN-AC'TJVE-LY, ad. Idly ; without activity. 

IN-AC-TIv'J-TY, n. [It. inattwith\ Fr. inactU 
Want 'of activity ; state of being inac- 
tive; inertness; inertion; inaction; idleness. 

to thchr system, remained in a 
w ■ n I •• i- i/tV. Sir J. Maokmtobh. 

t IN-ACT'y-ATE, V, a. To put into action ; to 
make active. Glancille. 

t IN-ACT-y-A'TIQN, n. Operation. GlanmUe, 

IN-Ad-AP-TA'TIQN, n. Want of adaptation ; un- 
fitness. Clarke, 

IN-Ad'^I-CIU^-CY, n. The state of being inade- 
quate ; insuffi'cicncy ; defectiveness ; inade- 
quateness; incompetence. Ahp, Whately, 

iN-AD’jp-aUATE, a. [It. inadegxiato ; Sp. inade- 
ciiado\ inadequate Not adequate or equal 
to the pur]iose ; insufficient; disproportionate; 
unequal ; incommensurate. 

Tnoflerruate ideas are such which arc but a partial or In- 
complete representation of those archetypes to which they 
are i efc i red. Locke. 

Syn. — Bee Incapable. 

iN-AD^E-aUATE-LY, ad. Not adequately; de- 
fectively; msufficiently. Bayle, 

lN-AD'5-aUATE-NfiSB, n. The state or the qual- 
ity of being inadequate ; inadequacy. Roget. 

In-A D-5-Q.ua 'TIQN, n. Want of exact corre- 
spondence. Puller, 

lN-AD-HE'§ION (-hs'zhun, 93), n. Want of ad- 
hesion; separation. ’ Wright, 

In- a D-mI S-SJ-bIl'I-TY, n, [It. inammissiUlit'l ; 
Ff. inadmissibUit^,] 'The quality of being inad- 
missible. Dr, Mill, 

IN-AD-MIS'SI-BLE, a, [Sp. inadmisible; Fr. fn- 
admissible.] Not admissible ; not to be allowed 
or admitted. Abp, Newcome. 

lN-AD-MlS'SI-BIjY,ad. In an inadmissible man- 
ner. ' Clarke, 

IN-AD-V£r'T5NOE, I rjt, inarverfenza ; Sp. 

In-AD-V£r'T5N-OY, > inaduerteneza; Fr. inad- 
vertanoe. — See Advert.} 

1. Inattention ; negligence ; carelessness ; 
heedlessness; inoonsidcrateness ; oversight. 

2. The effect of negligence or inattention. 


The productions of a great genius, with many Apses and 
inadveitencies^ aie inhnitely prelerable to the works of an in- 
ferior kind of author, which aie scrupulously exact. Addiion. 

Syn* — Inadoertenee or laadcerteney is an iiivciun-. 
tary accident; wattentiun, a reprehensible neglect. 
An inadvertence or ooersi<rht may be injurious, yet ex. 
cusable ; inattention, nesfliffence, carelessness, and heed, 
lessness are reprehensible. 

In-AD-VER'T5NT, a. Inattentive; unobservant; 
negligent; careless; heedless. 

An inadi'ertent step may crush the snail, 

cart’e. rt o-cr "c. i’' t''i* pub’ noth; 

Us.' 'M' ' ti -1. '1 

Wi.. iij-'. .•! .ii'< : I n ; : Il "o. Cotpper, 

lN-AD-VER'T5NT-LY, ad. With inadvertence; 
carelessly; negligently; thoughtlessly. 

tiN-AD-VER'Tl§E-M£NT, Inadvertence; in- 
atte'ntion. Broome, 

IN-AF-F^-bIIi'J-TY, Want of affability. Cotes, 

IN-Af'FjA-BLB, a, [in, priv., and c^ahle,] Not 
affable; unsocial; reserved. Scott. 

IN-AP-P^C-TA'TIQN, n, [in, ^riv., and affecta^ 
tion.] Freedom from afiectatlon. Shak. 

t IN-AF-PECT'5D-LY, ad. Unaffectedly; with- 
out 'affectation. ’ Cockeram, 

flN-AlD'A-BLE, <2. Unaidable. Shak. 

iN-AL'iyN-A-BLE (In-aFyen-^t-bl), a, [It. imli^ 
enahile ; Sp. inajenable ; Fr, inaUendble.] That 
cannot be alienated, transferred, or granted to 
another; unalienable. 

There are many rights which are inalienahlc^ as the rights 
of liberty or of speech. Jloui ici . 

IN-AL'I5N-A-BLE-N£SS (In-aryen-^i-bl-nSs), n. 
The state or the quality of being inalienable. 

In-AL'I^N-^-BLY, ad. In an inalionable man- 
ner ; so as* not to be alienated. Robertson, 

t iN-AL-I-MfiN^TAL, a. Affording no nourish- 
ment. ” Things inalimentcUf* Bacon, 

In-Al-T^R-^-BIL'I-TY, n, [Fr. inaltikrabiUU,] 
The quality of not being alterable or changea- 
ble; unchangeablcness. [r.] Wnght, 

f In-Al'T5R-A-BLE, a. Unalterable, Hakeioill, 
f IN-A'MJ-A-BLE, a, Unamiable. Cockeram, 
t lN-A'Ml-A-BLE-NjSss,»i. Unamiableness. Scott, 

tiN-A-MlS'S|-BLE, a, \li, inamissihills,] That 
cannot be lost. “These advantages are z/ia- 
misaible,** Hammond. 

flN-i^-MlS'SI-BLE-NfiSS, n. The state of being 
inamissible. Scott, 

II (N-AM-Q-RA'TA, n, [It. innamoraia^ A fe- 
male in love ; a mistress. Shalturne, 

49^“ “ Usually a contemptuous expression.” Todd. 

II JN-AM-O-RA'TO [iu-&m-p-ri't5, J. F, Ja. K . ; jn- 
am-o-rS't5, P. E. Sm.],n. [It. mnamorato.] A 
man enamoured or in love ; a lover. 

IN— AND-In, n, A gambling game played by three 
poisons with four dice, each person having a 
box. IlalHwell 

In-AND~In, a, {Stock^Farming.) Applied to a 
system of breeding from animals of the same 
parentage ; — opposed to cross-breeding, Loudon, 

JN-ANE^ a, [L. inanis\ Sp. inane,] Empty; 
void; — sometimes used substantially. “Tno 
great inane” Locke. 

iN-AN'Gy-LAR, (In-ang'gu-lsir, 82), a. Not angu- 
lar ; not ha'ving an angle, or angles. Wright, 

iN-vAN-lL’Q-QUfeNT , ) inanis, empty, and 

In-AN-!l’O-QUO0S, ) kguor, to speak.} Bab- 
bling ; loquacious ; garrulous ; talkative- Craig, 

flN-AN'J-MATE, v.a. [in, intensive, and anb 
mate,] To animate ; to quicken. Donne, 

!N-An^I-M.^TE, > Of. inanimatus ; in, priv., 
IN-AN'I-MAT-5D, > ftndrtMwarfws, animated; an- 
imus, the mind; It. inanimato \ Sp. inanimado ; 
Fr. inmimp,] Not animated; void of life; 
lifeless; inert; dead; extinct. ** Inanimate 
bodies.” Bacon, 

Syn,— See Lifeless. 

In-An'I-MATE-nJ&SS, n. The quaUty of being 
inanimate. r Momtagu, 

IN-An-I-mA'TIQN, n. 1. [m, priv., and amma* 
/ion.J Want of animation. 
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2. t [z?i, used intensively, and animafion,^ JN-ARCH^ING, n. A method of grafting mthout 
Communication of life; animation. “Before separating the scion from the parent tree; 
the soul came, before tna?iimatiori,** Donne, giafting by approach. — See Inauch. Miller , 

jfK-A-Nl'^TIQX (in-a-nish'un), M. [It. inanizioi^\ IN-AR-t1c%'-LATE, a. [L. inarticulatu&% It. in- 
Sp. inamcion ; Fr. inanitionJ\ State of being articolato ; Sp*. inarticMado,] 


inane; emptiness; vacuity; want of fulness in 1. ^^ot articulate; not uttered with articula- 
the vessels of an animal; inanity. tion like that of the syllables of human speech ; 

Repletion and inamtum ma>’ both do harm in two contrary not clear and distinct* in utterance ; indistinct, 

extremes. Burton, 2. (Zool,) Not jointed; inarticulated. 

lN;AN'^TY,». iTWims, empty; It. iN-AR-TIO'y-LAT-flD, a, {Zod.) Not articu- 

imnita ; Tr, inanite,] _ lated; not jointed; inarticulate. Mamider. 

1. State of being mane; emptiness; void ^ t • i x 

space ; vacuity ; vacancy. Dighy, L-LATE-LY, od. In an i^rticula^ 

2. Frivolousness; vanity. FloHo, manner ;— mdistmctly. Kammond. 

IN-Ap'A-THY, «. [in, priv., and Feel- lN;AE_-Tlc'V-LATE-NESS,n. The quality of be- 
ing ! sensitIUty. [e-J Ed. Reo. “6 inarticulate ; — indiaUnctness. 

iN-AP-PBAL'A-BLE, o. [in, priv., and appecOa- iN-AE-TlC-y-LA'TIQN, n. [L. in, priv., and ar- 
b&.-\ Not to be appealed from. oAendye. ticidatio, the putting forth of new joints or 
_ . . nodes ; bp. tnaHicuktcion,\ Want of articula- 

JN-AP-PEA§'A“BLE, a, [tw, priv., and appeasa- tion ; confusion of sounds ; want of clearness or 

bile.'] Unappeasable. Anal. Rev. distinctness in pronouncing. 

fw A P'PP T'Pwr'T? J TT • • j The orreVa meant to be obscure; hut then it was by the 

liN-Ar 1 Ui - 1 JjiN L-Jii, / rjj, yYli priV., and appe- an'onuity Ot Uie expression, and not by the inarticulatton 

A r«v S • Tr innnnnom ol i>il‘ Chesterfield. 


2. Frivolousness ; vanity. Florio. 

iN-AP'A-THY, n. [fn, priv., and apathy. 1 Feel- 
ing ; 'sensibility, [r.] Rd. Rev. 

IN-AP-PEAL'A-BLE, a. [f/i, priv., and appeala- 
ble.] Not to be appealed from. Coleridge. 

!n-AP-PEA§'A-BLE, a. [m, priv., and appeasa- 
bie.] Unappeasable. Anal. Rev. 

IN-AP'PJ5-TENCE, ) Yi. j]L. tw, priv., and appe- 

iN-AP'Pjp-TEN-CY, S tentiat apatite ; It. irnippe- 
tenza ; Sp. mapetencia ; Fr. ifiappCtence.] 


Want of appetite or desire. Boyle. 

lS?f-AP-PLl-CA-BlL'J-TY, n. [Fr. inapplicahilite.] 
The state of being inapplicable ; unfitness ; un- 
suitableuess. Johnson. 

XN-AP'PLI-CA-BLE, a. [Sp. inaplicable ; Fr. in- 
applicdble^ Not applicable; that cannot be 
applied ; unfit ; unsuitable ; irrelevant. Johnson. 

fN-AP'PLl-CA-BLE-NfiSS, n. The state of being 
inapplicable; inapplicability. Scott. 

IN-Ap-PLJ-CA'TIQN, n. [Sp. inaplicaeion\ Fr. 
inapplication^ Want of application ; indolence ; 
negligence. Johyison. 


i7iappttence:\ In-AR-TI-FP'CIAL (Xn-ar-te-flsh'sil), a. [It. 


aHiJiciale.] 

1. Not artificial ; natural ; not made by art ; 
made without skill ; ill-contrived ; clumsy ; 
plain ; rude. 

2. Artless ; without art ; ingenuous ; simple- 
minded. “ JnaHiJicial simplicity.” Coventry. 

3. Contrary to art. Decay of Piety. 

IN-AR-T[-F!"CI.\L-LY (-ftsh'al-le), ad. Without 
art ; in a manner contrary to the rules of art. 

IN-AR-TI-FF'CIAL-NESS (In-ar-te-fisli'?il-nSs), n. 
The state of being inartificial. Scott. 

lN-A§-MtrCH', ck 2. Seeing; seeing that; since; 
— tollowed by as. Dr. DeaUry. 


In-Ap'PQ-§Ite, d. Not apposite; unsuitable; 
unfit; ill-timed; not to the purpose ; improper. IN-AT-TEN TIQN, n. [L. m, priv., and attention 

o , , , „ attention; It. x^iatt&nzionCi Fr. inattention^ 

IN-AP-PRE CI-.\-BLE (tn-ap-prS slie-^^1), a. [It. Want of attention ; absence of mind: neglect; 
%7iapprezztahile I Sp.xnapreciahle\ Tr. i7iappre- hecdlcssness ; inadvertence. 
cicAle.-] Not appreciable; that cannot be ap- the «aohofthe «proofiofihe mla- 

predated, estimated, or measured. OOlef^age. i^try, or hoar Mith such inattention or contempt as renders 
r» . H them of little eflect. Mogers. 

IN-AP-PRE-y-A TIQN, n. pnv., and apj^e- gyn.— See Ikadvebtencb, Negligence. 

ciation.] Want of appreciation. Q«. Rev. ^ . . x.. 

« ^ ^ 1N-AT-T£N'TIVE, a. [Fr. maUentif.] Not at- 

lN-AP-PR?l-HEN'SJ-BLE,tf.[L.4n^ tentive ; inadvertent; thoughtless; heedless; 

Not apprehensible or intelligible; mcompre- careless ; negligent ; remiss ; regardless. “An 

hensible. Milton. unsteady and inattentive habit.*^ Watts, 

fN-AP-PR?-HfiN'SIpN, w. [tn, priv., and Syn. — See Absent, Negligent. 

he7mo7i.] Want of apprehension. Bnrd. fjyj.AT-TfiN^TlVE-LY, Without attention ; 

heedlessly. 


he7isi07i.] Want of apprehension. Htti'd. fjyj.AT-TfiN^TlVE-LY, Without attention ; 

iN-AP-PR^I-HfiN'SlVE, a. Not apprehensive ; re- heedlessly. 

^r^ess. “/j^j-eAeJwfoe of the troubles of lN-AT-TfiN'TlVE-NfiSS,n. The state of being in- 
their brethren. Bp. Taylor. attentive ; want of attention ; mattention.PGfey. 

IN-AP-PRO ACH'A-BLE, <35. [iw, priv., and <35^- IN-Au-Dl-BtL'l-TY, n. The state or the quality 
proachahle.] Unapproachable. Qu. Rei\ of being inaudible. Bidler. 

^N-AU^D^-BLE, a. JX. inaudiUlis\ It. inaudibile; 
proached; unapproachably. Wnght. gp^ maudibk.’] Not audible; that cannot be 

IN-AP-PR5'PRI-ATE, a. p», priv., and appro- heard. 


priede^ Not appropriate; unsuitable. Qu.jRjev. The iw««rfi6Ze and noiseless foot of time. Shak, 

In-AP-PRO'PRI-,ATE-LY, Not appropriately; iN-AU'Dl-BLE-NfiSS, w. Inaudibility. Dr. 


not suitably. Edgeioo7'th. 

fN-AP-PR5'PRl-ATE-NfisS, n. The state of being 
inappropriate; unsuitableness. Roget. 

In-ApT', <35. pn, priv., and <3^^^.] Not apt ; un- 
apt ; unfit ; unsuitable. Qu. Rev. 

JN-Ap'TI-TUDB, n. [It. inattitudine ; Sp. inepti- 
tud ; Fr. inaptitude^ Want of aptitude ; unfit- 
ness ; unsuitableness. Howell. 

!N-ApT'LY, ««;. Unaptly; unfitly. Coleridge. 

JN-APT^N?JSS, n. The quality or the state of 
being inapt; inaptitude. Wordnvorth. 


{N-AU'GV-RAL, a. [Sp. § Fr. inatigwral.] Re- 
lating to inauguration. Blair. 


synonymous with the consecration of a prelate, or the 
coronation of a king or emperor. JBrande. 

2. The act of exhibiting publicly for the first 
time, with certain ceremonies ; as, “ The inau^ 
gurati07i of a statue.” 

IN-AU'Gy-RA-TOR, n. One who inaugurates. 

IN-Au'GU-RA-TQ-RY, a. [Sp. inaitguratorio,] 
Relating to inauguration ; inaugural. “ Inau- 
guratory gratulations.” Johnso 7 i. 

JN-AU'RATB, V. a. [L. inauro^ inauratus% in^ 
upon, and aurufn^ gold.] To gild or cover with 
gold. Wright. 

IN- AUREATE, < 36 . Noting striae or other impressed 
parts having a metallic splendor. Matiiider. 

JN-AU-RA^TIQN, n. The act of gilding, or cov- 
ering with gold. Arbuthnot. 

t IN-AuS'PI-CATE, <35. [L. itiauspicatus ; It. mau^ 
spicato.'] Inauspicious; ill-omened. iStVGr.jBwcA, 

IN-AU-SPl”GroUS (in-Siw-spIsh'us), fit. [tw,priv., 
and auspiciom.'] Ill-omened; 'unlucky; unfor- 
tunate; unfavorable; unpropitious. 

The stars feel not the diseases their tnawptdotie inflnenee 
produces. Boyle* 

lN-Ar7-SPl"CIOlTS-LY (in-SLw-spSsh'us-le), ad. In 
an inauspicious maimer ; with ill omens. 

iN-AU-SPI^'CIOyS-NfiSS (In-9Lw-spIsh'us-n€s], n. 
The state or the quality of being inauspicious ; 
misfortune. Jok7iso7i. 

t IN-BAR^E', V. a. To go into a bark or barge ; 
to embark. Drayton. 

tiN-BEAM''JNG, 71. Ingress of a beam or ray of 
light; irradiation. South. 

JN-BE'ING, n. [in and beiTtg.J Inherence ; in, 
separableness. Watts 

IN-BiND', V. a. To enclose ; to hem in. 

On the green banks wliich that fair stream inbowid 

Flowers and odors sweetly smiled and smelled. Fairfaa. 

t IN'BLOWN, <35. Blown into. CudwoHh. 

In'B^ARD, a. Carried, or stowed, within, the hold 
of a ship. “ An inboard cargo.” Wright. 

In'BO ARD, ad. Within the hold of a vessel. Wright. 

In'BORN, a. [in and ho7m.] Implanted by na- 
ture ; innate ; natural ; inherent. “ All pas- 
sions being inborn with us.” Dryden. 

, Syn. — See Inherent. 

[ IN^-BREAK-ING, n. [in and breahmg^ The act 
of breaking in ; invasion. Be. Rev. 

IN-BRBATHE', V. a. [in and breathe^ To infuse 
by breathing; to breathe in. Coleridge. 

JN-BRBATIIED' (jn-brethd'), a. Inspired; infused 
by inspiration. “ Inbi'eathed sense.” Milton. 

iN'BRfeD, <35. and bred^ Produced within ; 
generated within ; innate ; not acquired by ef- 
fort or by habit; natural; inherent. ** Inbred 

delight.” Jackson. “ Inbred worth.” Dryden. 

Syn.— See Inherent. 

lN-BREED^ V. a. [i. INBRED ; pp. inbreeding, 
INBRED.] To produce ; to raise ; to cherish. 

To ifibreed in us this generous and Christianly reverence 
one of another. Milton. 


IN-Au'GV-rAte, «..a. [L. tno«j7^!^o, t«ottpr„ra- jn.burn'ing, o. Btiming within. Spetuur, 
txis ; in and augunwn, augury ; It, inaugurare I \ ^ , 


t IN-A'aUATB, a. p., inaquo, inaquatm, to turn ® exmbit publicly tor tnc nrst time, witft 

into water.] Embodied in waterr^ijp.dranmer. “ 

^ **'’^** tN-AO'GV-R^LTE, a. Invested with office. JDrayton. 


Sp. inawjurar\ Fr. twaM^wrer.] [t. inaugu- 
rated ; pp. INAUGURATING, INAUGURATED.] 

1. To introduce into an office with certain 
ceremonies ; to invest with a new office by sol- 
emn rites ; to institute ; to consecrate ; to install. 

He had taken with him Alflred, his youngest son, to'be 
there fnaw/w nted. Milton. 

We will anoint and xnaupiirate him. Mtlton, 

2. f To begin with good omens. Wotton, 

3. To exhibit publicly for the first time, with 
certain ceremonies; as, “To inaugurate a 
statue.” 


Xn-Ar'A-BLE, a. [Sp. inarMe^ Not arable; 
not capable of tillage. Bailey. 

|N-ARCH',t>. a. [in and arcK] p. inarched 
INARCHING, IN AROHED.J To graft by approach ; 
that is, by uniting a scion to the stock without 
separating it from its parent tree* Miller. 


IN-Au-oy-RA'TIQN, n. [L. inauguration a begin- 
ning; It. inaugurazione ; Sp.t«<i5tt^r<35<jio«-; Fr. 
inmiyuration.]' 

1. The act of inaugurating ; an investing with 
a new office by solemn rites; installation; in- 
vestiture. “ At his regal tnrtM« 72 <rrt^io».” Broume. 

Jiar It [muiiyuration] is now used in a sense nearly 


n. ; pi. A name given by the In- 

dians of ancient Peru to their kings and princes 
of the blood; — written also ynca. 

The blood 3royal of the tneos is preserved, or beUeved to be 
so, emoiig the Indians of the present day. Brande. 

iN'BilRST, n. A bursting within. Ec. Rev. 

IN-OA^-B', V. a. [in and c^e.] p. incaged; 
pp. INOAGING, iNCAGED.l To shut up ; to con- 
fine, as in a cage ; to enclose ; to encage. Shah. 

IN-CA^E'M^NT, n. Confinement in a cage, or in 
any narrow space, [r.] SheUon. 

lN-oXli'cy-IiA-Bl.EI, <35. [It. incalcolahih ; Sp, ^ 
Tx.incalctddbk.^ That cannot be calculated; 
beyond calculation ; not to be reckoned ; innu- 
merable. “ His loss is incalcuIahW' Todd. 

iN-CAL'cy-LA-BUE-NfiSS, n. The quality of 
being incalculable. Wnght. 

In-CAL'CU-LA-BLiY, ad. Beyond calculation. 
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IfT-CA-LijSs C^INCE, ? [I,, incalescOi tncales- 

Xn-CA-LES C^iX-cy, > cms; It. i)icalescetiza»2 
The state ot* gi owing warm; warmth; incipi- 
ent heat ; calefaction, Broicne. 

fN-CA-LBS'OjpNT, a. Growing warm or hot. Bot/le* 

iN-ClM-ip-RA'TIQN, 7 i, fFr., from L. in, in, and 
camera, a chamber.] The xmion of some land, 
right, or revenue, to the dominions of the 
pope. Crabb, 

KN-OAX-DfiS'CgXCE, n. [L. incandcsco, incan- 
deecens, to become warm ; in, used mtcnsivcly, 
and candescoi candeo^ caneo, to be white; co- 
rms, white; It, mcandescenza\ Fr. incandes^ 
conceal {Chcm^ A white heat; the glowing 
whiteness of intcn'^ely heated bodies. Turner, 

iN-C.^N-DfiS'C^NT, a, [It. incandescefiie ; Fr. 
inchnd<jecen£,] White with heat ; glowing with 
a white heat; having a more intense degree of 
heat than red heat, Clarke, 


Enchanting ; delightful. 

Sir T, Herbert, 


iN-CA'NOys, a. [L. inco»t«a, quite hoary.] {Bot,') 
Hoary with pubescence. Gray, 

IN-CAN-TA'TION, n. {lj, inc(intatio i incantOyto 
chant a magic formula ; in, intensive, and canto, 
to sing; It. incantazione *, encantacion *, Fr. 
mcantation.“\ A form of words pronounced or 
sung in connection with certain ceremonies, for 
the purpose of enchantment; conjuration; ma- 
gical songs, charms, spells, or ceremonies, as 
of witchcraft. 

The incantation backward she repeats, 

' inverts her rod, and. 'what she dia defeats. Garth, 

IN-CiN'TA-TQ-RY, fl. [It. ineantatorio.'] de- 
lating to incantation ; enchanting ; magical, 

Incantatory impostors.’* Browne, 

tlN-CANT'JNG, p, a. 

** Licantinff voices.** 

IN-CAN'TQN, d. a. \in and cawton.’l To unite 
to, or into, a canton. Addison, 

In-CA-P^-bIl'I-TY, w. The state or quality of 
being incapable ;*want of capability; incapacity. 

You have nothing to urge but a kind of incapabiUty in 
yourself to the service. Suckling, 

tN-CA*PA-BLE, a, [L. incapdbiUs ; Fr. ineapahle,^ 

1. Unable to hold or contain ; ivanting room 
or capacity ; not capable ; — with of, 

Meanwhile enjoy 

Your fill what happiness this happy state 

Can comprehend, incapajle q/ mpre. Milton, 

2. Wanting power or ability to understand, 
comprehend, or learn ; indocile, 

3. Not able to admit ; not susceptible. 

Smce now we find this our empyreal form 
ineap€d)Je of mortal iuj ury. Jtmtm, 

4. Uhable to take care ; unequal to the man- 
agement; -not capable of the conduct. 

Is not your father grown incapahle 

Of rca<*onnhlc aflhtrs ? Is he not stupid 

With age? Shale, 

6. Morally unable or indisposed. 

la conversation, it is usual to say a man is sneapobb of 
fidiehood, or iucapoUtU of generosity. Johnson, 

6, t Unconscious ; insensible. 


She chanted snatches of old tunes. 
As one ikaapafyle of her own distress. 


Shak, 


7# (Laio,) Disqualified or unqualified ; inca- 
pacitated ; laboring under a legal disability. 

Their lands are almost entirely taken from them, and they 
are rendered incapable ot purchasing any more. Su y t, 

Syn , — laeapable is a more comprehensive term 
than insvjSioieint or ineompeteat, A person may be said 
to be ineapsLbU of acting or doing any thing, and in- 
st^eieiU or inoompetsKt to perform a particular task. 
ITncAU to assist ; for the purpose ; diaqvaliJLtd or 
instt^eimt for the undertaking ; incen^etewt to judge ; 
an inadequate reward. 

tW-CA^PA-BLE-NTfiSS, n. The quality of being 
inoapaSle; inability; incapability. Clarke, 

!jNr-CA*PA-BLY, ad. In an incapable manner, 

lN-€IA"It^^CIOyS(ln-ka-pa'shus), a, [m,priv., and 
capaoiom,} Not capacious j wanting capacity ; 
narrow; of small content. 

i.,. wemiide lliitSle and ineaaxseiova cannot enlaTse 

^7 Sf®** compass of times or 


tmngs. 

lN;-C4-pA'oro^s-Nfiss, ». 

incapacity; narrowness. 

IN-OA-PA^'I-TATB, tr. 0 , pinv,, and capad^ 


"Want of oyiacity ; 

Johnson, 


tale,] [i. IS-CAP AGITATED ; pp, incapacitat- 
ing, INCAPACITATED.] 

1. To render incapable ; to disable. Locke, 

2. To render physically unfit; to disqualify. 

Monatrosity could noti«eai>ttcUat« from mamoge. Jxhuthmt, 

3. {Law,) To deprive of some necessary le- 
gal qualification ; to disqualify. 

I IX-C.\-PAC-I-TA"TIQA% n. The act of incap aci- 

I tatmg; disqualification. BurLe. 

IX-C A-pAc'I-TY, n, [It. incapacith \ Sp. incapa- 
cidad\fx,incap(wiU.'\ 

1. Want of capacity ; tvant of power or abili- 
ty ; inability ; incapability ; ineompetency. 

The inactivity of the soul is its incapacity to be moved 
with any thing common. Arouinnot, 

2. ( Laio.) The want of a quality legally to do, 
give, transmit, or receive something. Bouvier, 

JN-C AR'C^IR- ATE, V, a, [L. in, intensive, and 
carcero^'tQ imprison; m, in, and career, a pris- 
on; It. incarcerare \ Fr. encarcerer,] [i. ix- 

CARCERATED ; pp, INCARCERATING, INCAR- 
CER.V.TED.] 

1. To put in a dungeon or prison j to imprison, 

2. To CO’’ fine; to"<iutup; to enclose. 

Contagion mav be propagated br bodies that casih* mrar- 
cerate the infected air, as woollen clothes. Jlai t cy 

JN-CAR'C13R-.\TE, a. [It. incarceraio,’] Impris- 
oned ; incarcerated. Aibrc. 

IN-C.’iR'C5R-AT-?I>,p- 1* Imprisoned ; shut up. 

2. (Med,) Noting a kind of hernia in which 
the constriction cannot be reduced with facility ; 
— sometimes used as synonymous with stran- 
gulated. Bunylison, 

IN-CAR-CFiR-A'TTON, n, [It. incar car azione,] 

1. The act of incarcerating; imprisonment; 
confinement. 

A state of incarceration for former delinq.uencies, OlcmvUle, 

2. {Sure/,) A term applied to^ a hernia when 

the constriction about the hernial sac or else- 
where cannot be reduced with facility: — some- 
times also used in the same sense as strangula- 
tion. Bunglison, 

jN-oArn', V, a. [L, incarno ; Sp. encamar.] To 
cover with flesh j to incarnate, [r.] Wisema^i, 

IN-cARN', V, n. To breed flesh, [r.] Wiseman, 

t JN-cAr*N.-\-dIne, a, [It. incarnatino ; Fr. m- 
carnadin,'\ Of a red color. Lovelace, 

t IN-cAr'NA-dJNB, V, a. To dye red. Shah, 

jN-cAr'NATE, v, a, [X. incatmo, incarnatus ; in, 
in, and carojcarms, flesh; lt,incarnare\ Sp.m- 
carnar; Fr, itzeamer,] [i, incarnated ; jop. 
INCARNATING, INCARNATED.] To clothe with 
flesh ; to embody with flesh. 

I, who erst contended 

With gods to sit the highest, am now constrained 
Into a beast, and mix with bestial slime, 

This essence to mcafvmte and Imbrutc. Milton, 

IN-OAR'NATE, a, [It. incamato ; Sp. encamado ; 
Fr. inearnat.] 

1. Clothed with flesh; embodied in flesh. 
“ The incimiate Son of God.** Sanderson, 

2. f Having the color of flesh. Holland, 

IN-CAR-NA'TIQN, n, pet. incamazionei Sp. e»- 
carnacimi’, Fr. incarnation,] 

1. The act of incarnating or of assuming body 
or flesh ; the assumption of a human body and 
human’ nature; state of being incarnate. 

The end of Christ’s incarnation was, that he might draw 
up into his own experience nil the woes and tempbitions of 
humanity. E. //. Scars, 

jggr* “ A word in common use among theologians, 
to express the union of rheGodliead with the man- 
hood in Jesus Christ.” Brands, 

2. fThe color of flesh. Hist, of Pmn, 

3. {Med,\ Granulation; the process which 
takes place in the healing of ulcers. Hohlyn, 

IN-CAR'NA-TIve^ a, [It. incarnaiivo*, Sp. e«- 
carnaHvo ; Fr. tneamedif] Generating flesh. 

JN-C AR'N /i-tI VE, n. A 'medicine that generates 
flesh. “'I deterged the, abscess, and incamed 
by the common tmamcdwe,** Wiseman, 

IN-OASE', 0 . a, [It. incassarei Si[>. enc^r.] [i, 
INCASED ; pp, INCASING* INCASED.] To COVer 
with a case, or as with a case ; to enclose ; to 
inwrap. 

Rich plate* of gold the fbldlng dooars inease. Pope, 


IN-CASE'M^iNT, n. The act of incasing; a cov- 
ering. Hr, Allen, 

JN-cAsk', V. a. To put into a cask. Sherwood, 

JN-CAS'TJgL-LAT-jpD (in-kas'tfl-at-fd), a. En- 
closed in a castle. 

IN-OAS'TELLED, a. Hoof-bound. Crabb, 

JN-cAT-?-NA'TION, n. The act of linking to- 
gether. “ The incatenation of fleas.” Goldsmith, 

IN-cAU'TIQN, n, "Want of caution, [r.] Pope, 

In-cAU'TIOUS (in-kaw'shus), a, \in, priv., and 
cautious,] Not cautious or circumspect; not 
careful or heedful ; unwary ; heedless. 

His rhetorical expressions may easily captivate the f»cau- 
tioiia reader. Keil, 

IN-CAU'TIOUS-LY (in-kdw'shus-lc), ad. Unwa- 
rily; heedlessly.* Arhuthnot. 

iN-CAU'TroyS-Nj&SS (In-kaw'shus-nSs), n. Want 
of caution heedlessness. Todd, 

iN'CA-VAT-yD, a. Made hollow j — bent round 
or in. Smart. 

In-CA-VA'TIQN', n. Act of making holloxv \ ex- 
cavation : — a hollow. Wnght, 

IN-CAVED* (in-kavd*), a. Enclosed or shut up in 
a cave ; encavemea. Savage. 

IN-cAv'JgRNED (-cmd),a. Enclosed in a cavern 
or cave ; incaved. Drayto^i, 

IN-C5-LEB'RI-TY, n. pn, priv., and celebrity,] 
Want of celebrity, [ii.] Coleridge, 

t JN-c£ND*, V. a. [L. ince^ido, to set fire to ; Fr. 
incendier.] To stir up ; to inflame. Marston, 

(I JN-c£n'DI-A-rI§M, n. The act of an incendia- 
ry ; the act of maliciously and wulfully setting 
buildings or other combustible property on fire. 

II IN-OlsN'Dl-^-RY [in-sSn'dc-e-rp, P, J, Ja, JR, C . ; 
in-sSn'dc-a-rc or* in-s5n'jc-9.-rc> W,\ in-sSn'dy^r-c, 
5i. JE. F, K, Xw j, a, [L. incendianm ; incendo, 
to inflame ; lt,^Bp.incendiario*,Fr,incendiaire,] 

1. Relating to the malicious and wilful burn- 
ing of buildings or other combustible property. 

2. Inflammatory; exciting; seditious. Coxe. 

11 IN-CfiN'Dl-A-RY, n. 1. One who maliciously 
sets houses or o*ther buildings on fire. 

Among the andlents, inceiuZt'anes were burnt. Xond. Ency, 

2. One who inflames factions or promotes 
quarrels ; a political agitator ; an exciter. 

Several cities of Greece drove them out a* incendiaries 
and pests of commonweals. Bentley. 

jN-CfiN'Di-ot)S, a. Incendiary, [r.] Bacon, 

}N-c6nse' (114'), V, a, H, incensed; pp, in- 
censing, incensed,] [L. incendo, incensus, to 
burn.] 

1. t To incite ; to animate ; to move. Hollafid. 

2. To enkindle or inflame with anger ; to en- 
rage ; to provoke ; to exasperate ; to irritate. 

How could my pious son thy power incense? JOryden, 

iN'CjfiNSE, or jN-c£iNSF/, v, a. 1, To bum. 

, Virtue is like precious odors, most firogront when they are 
incensed or crushed. Macon, 

2. To perfume with incense. Barrow, 

iN'efiNSE, n, [L. inemdOf incensm, to bum ; It, 
inGenso\ S^, incienso\ Fr,mcens,] 

1. Perfume exhaled by fire in worship ; an 

honorary ottering* Congreve. 

2. A fragrant substance used for making 
perfume by burning ; frankincense. 

And he made the holy anoiutlug oil, and the pare incense 
of sweet spices. Exod. xxxvL. 20. 

iN'CfiNSE-BREATH'lNG, a. Exhaling incense. 
** Inaense-breathing mom.** Gray, 

IN-OjSNSB'MeNT, n. Rage ;heat ; fury. [R.] Shak, 

JN-CfeN'BlQN (in-B^ia'sbvn), w. [L. incensio ; tn- 
emdo, to inflame ; It. ittceTisione.] The act of 
kindling the state of being on fire. [».] Bacon, 

IN-OfeN'SjVE, a. That incites ; that tends to in- 
flame ; inflammatory. Barrow, 

IN-CfeN'SQR, n, [L.] A kindler of anger ; an 
inflamer. Hayward. 

iN'OgN-SQ-RY, 

W:J.KSm, 
n, A vessel 
fbred; a cent 


; in-sHn'so-ve* Ja* iPFnlSfe.], 
in which ineense is burnt and of- 
ser. Ainsworth* 
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J iN-C^N'SyR-A-BLE (in-sSn'shijir-^-bl), a. [iM, 
priv., and cenlurable.'\ Not censurable ; uncen- 
surable. [k.] Dwight. 

II IN-CEN'SCR-A-BLY, ad. So as not to be cen- 
sured. [it.] * ’ Shelley. 

JN-Cj 6 n'TIVE, a, [L. ince7itiviis ; It. § Sp. incm- 
That incites ; inciting *, encouraging. 

Part the incentive reed provide. Milton. 

JN-CEN'TJVE, 71, 1. t That which, kinoes or in- 
flames, K. Charles. 

2. That which provokes or incites ; incite- 
ment ; impulse ; inducement ; motive ; encour- 
agement ; spur. “ The husentives of place, prof- 
it, and preferment.” Addison, 

JN-CfiN^TlVE"LY, ad. Incitingly ; encourag- 
ingly. * Wright. 

JN-CfiP'TION, Jt. inceptio \ mcifio, to hegin ; 
tUf in, and capio, to take.] A beginning ; com- 
mencement. Bacon. 


JN-CEP'TJVE, a, [L. inceptivm.'] 

1. Noting the beginning of an action, *'An 

inceptive . . . proposition.** Locke. 

2. (Math.) Noting quantities capable of pro- 

ducing magnitudes higher than their own ; as, 
“ A point IS inceptive of a line ** ; A line is 
inceptive of a surface.’* BraTide. 

JN-CEP'TJVE, n. That which begins. Watts, 

13V-C]Sp*TfVE-LY, ad. In a maimer noting begin- 
ning. * Clarke, 

IN-CfiP'TOR, n, [L.] 1. A beginner ; one who 
is in his rudiments. Johison, 

2. A person who is on the point of taking the 
degree of A.M. at an English university. 

iN-OJp-RA’TIQN, n. [L. incerOy hiceratusy to cover 
with wax ; cera, wax.] Act of covering with wax. 


JN-C£r’A-TIvE, a. Cleaving like wax. Cotgrave. 
t iN-CkR'TAJN, a. Uncertain. Shak, 

fiN-CER'TAlN-LY (In-stfr'tin-l?), ad. Uncertain- 
ly ; not certainly. Iluloet, 

flN-Cto'TAlN-TY, n. Uncertainty. Shak. 

In-c£r'TJ-TUDE, [Fr.] Uncertainty 5 want 
of certainty ; doubtfulness. Locke, Burke, 

tlN-CfiS'S.^-BtiE, a. [L. f»ees 5 a 6 t 7 £j.] Unceasing; 
continuar; unintermitted; incessant. Shelton. 


iN-CfiS'SAN-CY, n. [It, incessanza.} The quali- 
ty of being incessant. S7nart, 

IfN-OiSs'SANT, a. \lt. incessante •y Bp, incesante i 
Fr. incehsanW] Unceasing ; unintermitted ; un- 
remitting; uninterrupted; perpetual; continu- 
al. Incessani weeping.” Shak. 

And now ffonv day$ the sun had s«en our woes, 

Four nights the moon behold the incet/gant flro. Dryden, 

Syn.— See Continuai*. 


¥n-g£s^Sj^NT, n. The quality or the state of being 
incessant. Scott. 


iN-cfis'SANT-LY, ad. Without intermission ; 
continually; perpetually; always. MiUon. 

IN-c£s'SANT-N£ss, n. The state of being inces- 
sant or continual. Scott. 


t ](N-c£S'SIQN, n. [L, mcessus.'] 'WdXkmg.Browne. 

iN'CfiST, n, [L, incestum ; in, priv., and castus, 
chaste ; It. ^ Sp. incesto ; Fr, inceste.J (Law.) 
Sexual intercourse between persons wno, by 
reason of consanguinity or affinity, cannot law- 
fully be united. Burrill. 

SpirittLoX inotst, sexual intercourse between two per- 
sons who have a spiritual alliance by means of bap- 
tism or confirmation : — also tlie crime of a vicar, or 
other beneficiary, who holds two l^nefices, one of 
wliicli depends upon the collation of tlie other. Buck, 

lN-ofiST'V-o5s (in-s«8t'yv-tts), a. [It. ^Sp.tV| 
oestuoso ; Fr. iTwestuenx.’] 

1. Guilty of incest ; guilty of unnatural or im- 
pious cohabitation. 

An kwestuotts Herod discoursing of chastity. South, 

2. Relating to, or involving, incest. 

Iiove not adulterotit <Hr inoe»tuou*. ITdi'&ereott. 

IN-CiST'V-oUs-Ly, ad. In an incestuous man- 
ner, ’ Dryden. 

IN-OiST'lJ-Olia-NfiSB, n. The state or the qual- 
ity of being incestuous, JBp, Hall. 


INCH, n. [A. S. itice, inch, a twelfth part. — Gr. » 
oiy/cia ; L. 

1. A measure of length supposed equal to 
three grains of barley laid end to end; the 
twelfth part of a foot. 

2. A small quantity or degree. 

They ’ll give him death bj' inchet. Shak . 

Give not an mch ot ground. Brayton. 

3. A nice point or moment of time. 

Beldame, 1 think we watched you at on inch. Shah. 

4. [L. insula.~^lr, innshe; Gaelic inis . — 
Corn, ennis.'} An island. [Scotland.] Ja^nieson. 

Till he disbursed at St. Colmes* inch 

Ten thousand dollars to our general use. Shak. 

The blackened wave is edged with white; 

To xneh and rock the sea-mews fly. Tf*. Scott. 

SSt‘ Often used as a prefix to small Scottish islands, 
as /ncA-keitli, Inch-gaxvie. 

Inch, v. a, 1 . To drive by inches, or very gradually. 

Valiant, thev say, but very popular; 
lie gets too tar into the soldiers giaces, 

And mckes out my naaster. Dryden. 

2. To deal out by inches or in a small quan- 
tity ; to give sparingly. Ainsworth. 

Inch, v. n. To advance or retire a little at a 
time ; to move slowly and with hesitation. 

Now Tumns doubts, and yet disdains to yield, 

But with slow paces measures back the field. 

And inches to the walls. Dryden. 

IN-CHAM'BfiR, 1 ?. a. [Fr. enchambrer,"] To lodge 
in a chamber. [B..] ' Shencood. 

t In-change- A-bIl'I-TY, n. The quality of be- 
ing unchangeable ; unchangeableness. Kenrick, 

iN-CHAnt', V, a. See Enchant. 

t In-CIIAr'I-TA-BLE, a. Uncharitable. Shak. 

tlN-CHAR'l-TY, w. Want of charity. Warner. 

JN-CHASE% It. a. See Enchase. 

IN-CIiAS'TI-TY, n. [/?i, ^riv., and chastity.'] 
Want of chastity ; unchastity. Milton. 

Inched (Incht), a. Containing inches. “ Over 
fonr^inohed bridges.” Shak, 

lN-cn£ST^ V. a. lin and cheat.] To put into a 
case or chest. Sherwood. 

INCH'J-PIN, n. The sweet-bread of a deer; — 
written also inchpin. AinswoHh. 

Inch 'MEAL, n, A piece an inch long. Shak, 

Inch'MEAL, ad. By inchmeal or by inches ; by 
little and little. Shak. C. Lamb. 

In'CHQ-ATE (Ing'ko-at), v. a. [L. inchoo, incho- 
atus ; Sp. wcour.J [t. inchoated ; pp, incho- 
ating, INCHOATED.] To begin, [r.] More. 

In'CHQ-ATE (Ing'fco-at), a. Begun ; commenced. 

“ hwhoate regeneration.” Bp, Hall. 

IN'CHO-^TE-LY, ad. In an incipient degree. 

Whether as fully Just by thy gracious imputation, or as 
uicAoatelv jubt. Bp. Ball. 

IN-jCHQ-A'TIQN, n. \Tj. inchx)atio,] Inception; 
a beginning ; commencement. 

The declaration and inchoaiion of a war* Bacon. 

II 1N-jGH6'a-t!ve [in-ka'a-ttv, S. W. P, J. Ja. 
Wr. ; Ing'ko-a-tiv, Sm. R.], a. [L. mchoativvs ; 
It, ^ Sp. incoativo ; Fr, inchoatlf,] Inc^tive ; 
noting beginning; incipient. Evelyn, 

II IN-jGHO'A-TIve, n. That which begins ; incep- 
tive ; — ^)eginning. 

Verbs in ** sco” should not be caBed tncAoativea, but coa- 
tinuatlves. Udal, 

Y erhs called inchoatives or Inceptives. Barns. 

Inch'pIn, n. See Inchipin. B. Jonspn. 

Inch'-STUfp, n. Beal plank sawed to the 
thickness of an inch. Simmonda. 


curved surface struck ; also, as formerly used, the 
angle which the line of incidence makes with the sur- 
face, if plane, or, if it is curved, with itb tangent 
plane. — Line of ineidencey the path described by the 
incident ray of light. 

In'C{-dEn-cy, «. 1. Incidence, [r.] Xorris, 

2. t Incident; accident; hap; casualty. 

The determination of these meaner incidences. Bj). BaU, 

In'C|-D£NT, a. [L, incidOy incidens, to fall upon; 
It. % Sp. incidente ; Fr. incident^ 

1. Happening accidentally or beside the main 

design ; occasional ; fortuitous ; casual. ** In- 
cident occasions.” 0 Wotton, 

2. Happening ; apt to happen. 

The disorders meident to a prosperous state. Blair, 

3. Belonging; pertaining; relating. 

It behooveth the dancers ... to know all qualities incideni 
to a man, and also all qualities to a woman Ukewise apper- 
toimng. Sir T. £lyot. 

4. (Optics.) Palling upon ; as, “An indd&nt 
ray of light.” 

5. (Law.) Depending upon another thing as 

principal. Burrill. 

An incident proposition^ (Logie.) a proposition sub- 
ordinate to another, and introduced by the pronouns 
vtAOf whichy whosey whom, <fcc, ; as, “ Bodies, wMch are 
transparent, have many pores.” Watts, 

iN'CJ-DfiNT, n. 1. Something happening beside 
the main design ; casualty ; accident. 

His wisdom will fall into it as an incident to the point of 
lawthlness. Bacon, 

2. An occurrence ; an event ; circumstance. 

A writer of lives may descend with propriety to minute 
circumstances and familiar incidents, Blatr, 

3. (Law.) That which depends upon another 
thing as principal. 

To every estate m lands the law has annexed certain pe- 
culiar incidents which appertain to It as of course without 
being expressly enumerated. Bumll. 

Syn.— See Accident, Circumstance, Event, 
Occasion. 

IN-C|-d£NT'AL, a. Issuing beside the main de- 
sign ; not premeditated ; incident ; occasional ; 
casual; accidental; circumstantial. 

There Is a wide difference between the direct and proper 
purpose of the act and the incidental effect of It. Burd. 

Syn. — See Acoidentax., Circumstantial, 
Occasional. 

In-CI-d:6nt'AL, n. An incident ; a casualty. Pope. 

In-CI-DJSnT’AL-LY, ad. In an incidental man- 
ner j casually- * Atterbury. 

In-CI-dJ^NT'AL-N£ss, «. The state of being inci- 
dental. Ash. 

iN'Cl-DiSNT-LY, cedJ. Incidentally, [r.] Bacon. 

|N-cIn'^:R-A-BLE, a. That may ho reduced to 
ashes, [li.] Browne. 

IN-cIn'?R-ATE, V. a. [L. tn, in, and dnia, cineris, 
ashes ; Sp. incinerar ; Fr. incinirer.] [ 2 . incin- 
erated ; pp. INCINERATING, INCINERATED,] 
To burn to ashes. Bacon. 

t lN-CiN'J6;R-.\TE, a. Burnt to ashes. Bacon. 

JN-cIn-^IR-A'TIQN, n. [Fr.] The act of burn- 
ing to ashes. Skelton. 

JN-ClP'l-¥NCE, ) Beginning; commence- 

jN-clP'j-Jg)N-CY, > ment. Roget. 

IN-CiP'l-feNT, a. |X. indphy incipienSy to begin ; 
fn, upon, and camOy to seize; It. ^ Sp.tndpiente^ 
Commencing ; heginning ; inceptive ; inchoa- 
tive. “ Incipimt apoplexies.” Boyle. 

IN-ClP'l-ipNT-LY, ad. In an incipient manner. 

jN-ClR'CLE, V. a. See Encircle. 

IN-CYr'OL^T, n. See Encirclet. Sidney. 


iN-CtC'y-RA-BLB, a. [L.incicur, not tame.1 That 
cannot he tamed; untamable, [u,] Perry, 

IN-CIDE', V. a. [L. incido ; iny used intensively, 
and ctedOy to strike ; It. inetdere ; Fr. indser.] 
(Med.) To cut or separate, as phlegm, by some 
drug ; to incise. ArMhnot. 

iN'CT-DfeNCE, n. [L. incido, inddens ; in, upon, 
and eado, to fall ; It. incidtmza ; Sp, inddmda ; 
Fr. inddencfi.] (Physica.) The direction in 
which on© body falls upon or strikes another. 
Angle ef inci4enee, the angle which the line of inci- 
dence makes with a perpendicular to the plane or 


In-CYR-CUM-SCRIP'TI-BLE, a. [It. indrconacrit- 
iibile.] Not circumscriptible. [r.] Cremmer, 

iN-CYR'CUM-SPfiCT, a. Not circumspect; not 
careful ; careless, Tyndale. 

In-cYr-oum-sp:Bc'tiqn, n. [*?»» 
cumapecdon.] Want of circumspection or cau- 
tion; heedlessness. Browne. 

IN-Ct^R', V. a. [L. itiddo, inciaus; It. imidere ; 
Fr. indser.] [a. incised ; pp, incising* IN^ 
CIS ED,] To cut ; to engrave ; to carve; to ixioide* 
X on ihif grave thy epiuph leoMe. Ihmne 
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tW-CffED' (-stidO. 1 - Cut ; made by eutlang. 

I brought the mei vd lips together. Wiseman. 

2. Noting leaves irregular- 

ly, deeply, and sharply cut. Gray. 

JN-cr'^rON (in-steh'un, 93), n. [L. in- 
cisio ; ikctcto, incisus, to cut into ; It. 
incisionei Sp. 4r Fr, hicisiott.'] 

1 . The act of cutting with, a sharp instrument ; 
a cut ; a gash. 

To sever by incision ... a sore, the gangrene of a limb. Ifilton* 
With nice incision of her guided steel. 

She ploughs a brazen field. Gncper. 

2. S^aration or removal of viscosities by 

medicine. A scouring off or inoisioti of viscous 
humors.” Bacon, 

IN-crsiVE, a. [It- § Sp. incisivo ; Fr. 

Cutting; dividing; separating, Evetyn. 

Indsivs teethy the fore-teeth ; cutters ; incisors. 

]N-crsQR, n. [L.] A cutter ; a fore-tooth that 
cuts and divides the food. JBerdmore* 

IN-ci'SO-RV, a. [It. incisorio ; Fr. indsoireJ] 
Having the quality of cutting. Johnson, 

lN-Ci§TTRE Qn-sizh'^r, 93), n. [L. znczsura,] A 
cut ; an incision, [r.] 

A. deep incisure up Into the head. Derham. 

(N-CI'TANT, n. [Fr.] That which incites; a 
stimulant ; a stimulus. Smart, 

fN-CJ-TA^TK^N, «. [L. indtaiio^ It. incitazione; 
Sp. incitacion; Pr. incitation.J Incitement; 
incentive; impulse; incitant. 

The strongest and noblest incitoxion to honest attemjits^ 

IN-CIte', V. a. [L. incite ; in, upon, and cito, to 
call ; It. hiciiare ; Sp. incitar ; Fr. inciter ^ [/. 

INCITED; np. INCITING, INCITED.] To Stir 
up ; to push forward ; to animate ; to spur on ; 
to urge on ; to excite ; to provoke ; to stimu- 
late; to rouse; to encourage; to impel. 

No blovm ambition doth our arms indts. Shak, 
These Mars inciten^ and those Minerva fires. Pope, 

Syn.— See Animate, Excite. 

(N-CITE'MgNT, n. The act of exciting, or that 
which incites; excitement; encouragement; 
motive ; incentive ; impulse ; a spur. 

Indeed, no man knows, when he cuts off the incitements 
to a virtuous ambition and the just rewards of public service, 
what infinite mischief he may do his country through all 


generations. 

Syn. — See Excite. 

(N-CIT'IIR, «- He who, or that which, incites. 

tlN-ClV'lh, o. [h, incivilis •, Er, ificiviL] Un- 
civil. — See Uncivil. Shak, 

fN-C{-vlL'|-TY» [li. iTicimUtas ; It. indviUtb . ; 
Sp. incidlidad ; Fr, indvilite',] 

1 . Want of civility or courtesy ; uncourteous- 

ness ; discourtesy j ill-breeding ; uncourtliness ; 
rudeness. Tillotson. 

2. An act of discourtesy or rudeness;— in 
this sense it has a plural. 

No person offered me the least xnsivUity, lAtdlavs, 

IN-Olv-IL-I-ZA'TIQN, n. An uncivilized state ; 
barbarism- Wright, 

tlN-uIv^jL-LY, ad. See Uncivilly, Shak, 

lN-c!v/f§M, ». [It. inoivismo^ Fr- iTidvisme.'] 
Hostility to the state or government ; want of 
patriotism, [it.] Coleridge, 

+lN-OIiA-MA'TipN,«. Exclamation. Bp. Ball. 

JN-OLASP', V. a- [z. INCLASPBD ; pp, inclasp- 
ING, INCLASPEB.J [m, Used intensively, and 
ciflsjj.] To hold fast ; to clasp. Cmworth. 

En'OIiA-VAT-^ID, a, [Ij. in, in, and clavuSf a 
nau.] Fixed or locked in; set; fast fixed. 
“ These [teeth] are more firmly tnolamtedJ* 

Smith on Old Age, 

IN'OLB, n. See Inkle. Wright, 

£N-OX,£B£^j^N-Cy, «. [L. inclementia\ It. incle- 
mema; Sp. inclemenda; Fr. inclemence.J 
Want of clemency ; severity ; rigor ; harshness ; 
roughness. “ The iThclemencies of the seasons.** 
** The inciemencks of the morning air.** Pope. 

lN-<3rJS3I'BNT, (A jX. tnclem^isi It. ^ Sp. m- 
clemente^Ei. inotemci/U,'] Void of clemency; 
severe ; rigorous ; rough ; boisterous ; harsh. 

The inGlamst seMiotM, rain, ice, bail, end anew. Mtton, \ 
P/uSemenst drought the hardening anil would drain. JBeaiiie. I 


lN-CIxfiM']glNT-LY, ad. In an inclement manner. 

JN-CLiN'A-BLE, a, [L. inclmabilis.'\ 

1 . That inclines ; having a tendency ; prone. 

“ Inclinahle to fall.** _ Bentley. 

2. Having a propension . of wtU ; favorably 
disposed; willing. 

People ore not always tnclinabls to the best Spenser. 

IN-CLI X' A-BUE-N£ss, n. The state of being in- 
clinable! Brady. 

IX-Cl.l-NA'TIpN, n. [L, inclinatio ; It. inclina- 
done ; Sp. inclinadon ; Fr. inclination.] 

1. A leaning, bending, or deviation towards 
another object ; as, * An inclination of the head.’* 

There was a pleasant arbor, not by art, 

But oi the trees' own inclination, made. Spenser. 

2. Propension of mind; favorable disposi- 

tion; predilection; bias; bent; propensity. 

A mere inclination to a thing is not properly a \v illing of 
that thing; and jet, in matters of duty, men frequently 
reckon it lor sueh. Savah. 

lacltnation is a form or degree of natural desire. It is sy- 
nonymous witli “propensity,” or with the “penchant” of 
the French Flemvng. 

3. Love ; affection ; regard. 

It does not, however, appear, that in things so intimately 
connected with the happiness of lift os marriage and the 
choice of an employment, parents have any right to force the 
inclmatvons ot their children. Seattle. 

4. The Stooping or decanting of a vessel. 

5. {Math. & Physics.) The angle made by two 
planes, two lines, or a line and a plane, or the 
angle which they would make, if they were suf- 
ficiently extended; as, “The inclination of tlie 
plane of the earth’s equator to the plane of the 
ecliptic is nearly 23® 28'.** 

Indivation of ike orbit of a planet, the angle formed 
by the plane of the ecliptic and that of the planet’s 
orbit. JSiLUoTi. 

Jnclination or dip of the magnetic needle, (Mag.) the 
angle which a magnetic needle, situated in the mag- 
netic meridian and free to play in a vertical plane, 
makes uith a horizontal plane. 

Syn. — See Affection, Eisfosition, Ten- 
dency. j 

II JN-OLlN'A-TO-ai-LT, ad. Witli inclinatioa i 
obliquely. Browne. 

II JN-CLiN'A-TO-EY [in-kllnV-tfir-^, W. Ja. Wr . ; 
in-kli'n 9 ,-tar-e, *S. P. K. Sm.], a. Having the 
quality of inclining; turning or bending from 
a right line. Browne, 

JN-CLINE', V, n. [Gr. (L. inclino, to 

bend) ; It. incUnare ; Sp. incUnar ; Fr. incliner.] 
[t. inclined; pp. INCLINING, INCLINED.] 

1. To make an acute angle with a vertical 
line or a vertical plane ; to lean ; — to tend ob- 
liquely towards a ^ given direction ; as, “ The 
tower of Pisa mclkies from a vertical direction 
towards the horizon '* ; “ Converging lines in- 
dim towards each other.” 

2. To be disposed ; to tend by disposition ; to 
feel a desire, wish, or propension. 

JSThere an equal poise of hope and ftar 
Docs arbitrate the event, my nature is 
Thai I uicbne to hope, rather than ftar. 


and Gr. pir^ov, a measure.] {Magnetism.) An 
apparatus for determining the vertical element 
of the magnetic force. Brands, 

IN-CL!p', V. a. To grasp ; to enclose ; to surround. 

Whate’er the ocean pales, or sky mclips. 

Is thine, if thou wilt have it. Shah, 

IN-CLOlS'T^R, V. a. To shut up in a cloister; to 
encloister; to cloister. Lovelace. 

IN-CLOSE', V. a. [L. includo, incltisus ; Fr. en- 
clos.] \i. INCLOSED ; pp, INCLOSING, INCLOSED.] 
To environ ; to encircle ; to surround ; to in- 
clude ; to shut in ; to circumsenbe ; to enclose. 
— See Enclose. Sir W. Temple. 

IN-CL 6 §' 5 R, n. He who, or that which, incloses ; 
encloser. — See Encloser. Martm, 

lN-CLO§'yRE (pi-klfi'zhvr), n. X. That which in- 
closes or surrounds ; a fence, Backluyt. 

2. The space, ground, or thing inclosed ; en- 
closure, — See Enclosure. Burke, 

1 N-CLOI)d', u. a. To surround as with a cloud; 
to darken ; to obscure, [r.] Shak. 

IN-CLUDE', V. a. [L. includo ; in, in, and clmtdo, to 
shut; It. inchiudere; Sp. incluiri Fr. enclorre.] 
[f. INCLUDED ; pp. INDLUDING, INCLUDED.] 

1. To enclose ; to shut in ; to surround. 

The shell includes a pearl. Johnson. 

2 . To comprise ; to comprehend ; to contain ; 
to embrace. 

I cannot affirm whether it TFIandcrs] only bordered upon, 
f the vast woods of Ardenne. 


or included, the lower parts ol 

Syn. — See Comprehend. 


Sir if. Temple, 


JN-CLUD'J 5 D, a. {Bot.) Noting stamens, (Sfcc., 
which are shorter than the other floral envelopes, 
or are concealed within them ; enclosed. Gray, 

IN-CLUD'JNG, p. . Enclosing; 
taking in. 

n. pi. 

shut in.] ( " 
alous molli 


comprising ; 
[L., from includo, inclums, to 


JN-CLINE', V. a. 
rection towards. 


WXton, 

1. To give a tendency or di- 


A towering structure to the palace joined: 

To this his steps tlic thoughtful prince tncZwed. 

2 . To turn or dispose, as the mind. 

I find they are irteVined to do so. 

3. To bend ; to incurvate ; to bow. 

With due respect my body I inclmed 
As to some being of superior kind. 


Fopt. 


Shak. 


{Zo tl.) A tribe of shell-bearing, aceph- 
ilusks, including the teredo, character- 
ized by the closed state of the mantle. Brande. 

JN-CLU'^ION, n, [L. incliisio ; It. inclusiotiei Sp. 
mclusion.] The act of including. Temple. 

IX- 0 LU^S| VE, a. [It. 4r Sp.inchisivo ; Fr. inclusifJ] 
1 . Enclosing; encircling; including. 


O, would that the tnclustve verge 
Of golden metal that must round mv brow 
Were red-hot steel, to scar me to the brain. 


Shak, 


2 . Comprehended in the sum or numoer ; «lb, 
'‘From Wednesday to Saturday inclusive 
i. c. both Wednesday and Saturday being taken 
into the number. 


IN-CLU'SIVE-LY, ad. 
ing included. 

IN-COACH', V. a. 

t In-co-Act', 

flN-CQ-ACT'BD, 


The thing mentioned be- 
Bale. 


[L. incoaetus.] 
strained. 


Uncon- 

Coles. 


Jkvden. 

IN-CLfXE', n. A regular ascent or descent, as in 
a railroad; an inclined plane. Ee. Rev. 

IN-ULfNED' ($n-klind'), p. a. 1 . Having inclina- 
tion ; bent ; directed to some point. 

2 . Disposed ; moved by desire ; predisposed, 

3- .{Mech. & Physics.) Noting lines or planes 
when they majlce an acute angle with one another. 

4. (Bot.) Bent out of the perpendicular, in a 
curved line, the convex side being up. Benslow. 

JncUned piano, (Mech.) a plan© making an acute 
angle with the horizon ; a sloping plane ; one of the 
five simple mechanical powers. , * 

IN-OLIn' 5 R, n. One who inclines ; — an inclined 

Diet, of Artk, 

fX-C^lN'lNO, p. a._ 1 ,^ Leaning ; bending. 

2 , Having inclination, or propension. 

iN-CH-Nf^M^Jp-TJpR, 71. [L. i/ndimo, to incline, 


See Encoach. 

la. 

> St 

IN-CO-Ag'U-la-BLE, a. [Sp, incoagutahUT] Not 
coagulable ; incapable of concretion. Bailey. 

iN-CO-A-LfiS'CBNCE, n. [in, priv., and coales* 
eence.J Want of coalescence. Walker. 

f IN-C^CTJ, V. a. [L. in, priv., and coguo, to 
cook.] To make indigestible. « Incocted cru- 
dities.” Bp. Ball. 

IN-CQ-£r'C|-BLE, a. 1 . That cannot be coerced- 
2 . (Chem.) Noting gases that cannot be lique- 
fied by pressure, or, at least, by any degree of 
it hitherto employed for that purpose. Dardel. 

IX-CO-BY-^ST'jpNOE, n. [in and coeadstence.l 
The state of not coexisting. LocJk. 

IN-C5g', o* & ad. [A contraction for incognito.] 
Unknown. — See Inoognito, [Colloquial.] 

But if you Vv rough, and use him like a dog, 

Dapend upon it he’ U remain lecop. 

fX-cdG'l-TjJi-BLE, a. [L. incogitabilis.] Not to 
be thought of. [R.] Bean King. 

fN-cO^'J-TAN-OY, V of thought; inoonAdesrat©- 
ness; thoughtlessness. Ferremd. 

In-c6^;i-TAnt, a. [L. ineogitam,} Thought, 
less; inconsiderate. [rJ MiSan„ 
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IN-CO^^I-TANT-LY, arf. Without consideration ; 

thoughtlessly. Kiiatchbull, 

lN-n6^'l-TA-T{VE, «. Wanting the power of 
thought ; unthinking, Clarke, 

JN-C6(j^-I-TA-Tiv'f-TY, n. The quality of being 
incogitative ; want of thought. Wollaston, 

IN-C6g'NI-TA, n. [L. ^ It.] A female unknown 
or in disguise. CentHi re, 

t iN-C6G'NI-TANT, a. Ignorant. Mather. 

IN-COG'NI-TO, a, [L. incognitus'i It., Sp., ^ Fr, 
incognito,] Not known ; unknown. Tatler, 

IN-C5g'N1-TO, ad. In a state of concealment ; ; 

so as not to be knowui. Prior, \ 

In-C6g'NJ-T6, n. Concealment; state of con- 1 
cealment. [n.] Dr, Arnold. 

IN-C6G'N1-ZA-BLE, flj. That cannot be recog- 
nized, known, or distinguished. Craig, 

IN-COG^NJ-ZANCE, n. Unconsciousness. 

Sir JV, Hamilton, 
IN-Cc5g'NI-ZANT, a. Not cognizant. Hamilton, 
IN-C0G-N0S'G1-BLE, a. Incognizable. Craig, 
In-OO-HE'R^INCB, i [It. incoermza\ Bg,in~ 
IN-CO-HE'EjpN-CY, ) coherenda ; Fr, imohi- 
rmce,] 

1. Want of cohesion ; looseness of material 
parts. “ Incoherence of the parts.” Boyle. 

2. Want of connection ; want of dependence 
of one'part upon another ; incongruity ; incon- 
sequence ; inconsistency. 

I find that laying the intermediate ideas naked in their 
due order shows the wcoherence of the argumentatioini bet- 
ter than syllogisms. Locke. 

Observe the incoherence of the th’ncs here ioined tocether, 
znaldng ** a view cxtmguish ” “ ej.tingui-.u heeds.'*" Llau . 

iN-CQ-HE'R?NT, a. [It. incoerente ; Sp. incohe- 
rente ; Fr. incoherent.] 

1. Wanting cohesion ; loose ; not fixed to each 
other. “ A thousand incoherent pieces.” Swift. 

2. Wanting connection; loose; inconsequen- 
tial; inconsistent; incongruous. 

This historian of men and manners goes on in the same 
rambling, mcoherent manner. Warb/urton, 

Syn.— See CURSORY, IlfCONORUOirs. 

In-OQ-HE-R^JN-tIF'JO, a, [Eng. incoherent, and 
'L.jacio.] Causing incoherence. Coleridge, 

XN-CQ-HE'R^NT-LY, In an incoherent 

manner; without* coherence. Broome, 

iN-CQ-HE'E^NT-NfiSS, n. Incoherence. Ash, 

IN-CQ-IN'CI-DJBNCE, n. Want of coincidence or 
agreement. Wright. 

IN-CO-IN'CI-dJSnT, a. Not coincident; notagiec- 
ing ; not coinciding. Wright. 

tlN-Cg-LU^Ml-TY, n. [h.incolumitas.] Safety; 

sound condition. Howell, 

f |N-c6m'BJPR, v.a. See Encumber. Barret, 

t IN-CQM-BINE', r. n. To differ ; not to agpree. 
** ImorMning dispositions.” Milton. 

In-OOM-bUs-TJ-bIl'I-TY, n. [It. incomhmtibU 
liih ; Sp. incomhmtihiliaad ; Fr. incomhustibili- 
The quality of being incombustible; want 
of combustibility. 

Amianthus [remarkable] fiir Its ineonibuat.ibiliti/. Hebinson. 
lN-CQM-B0S'Tl-Bt.E, a. That cannot be con- 
sumed by fire ; that will not bum ; inconsumable. 

In Eubosa’s isle 

A wondrous rock is found, of which are woven. 

Vests incombwtii>>, Dj/er, 

iN-CQM-BOs'Tl-BI^E-NfiSS, n. IncombustibiUty. 

tN-CQM-BCs'T{-BLY, ad. So as to resist com- 
bustion. Wright, 

IN'cOmE (In'ktim), n, and come, — Dan. ind~ 
komm^Jl 

1. f A coming in; introduction; admission. 

These were divine iUapses, the joys and incomes of t)ie 

Holy Ghost. Gtannlle, 

2. Gain derived from any business or proper- 
ty; produce; profit; revenue. 

^ , No fields alftwd 

8o large an income to the village lord. Dn/den. 

n. One ^lio comes in; one who 
takes possession of land or a fhrm. Farm, Bmy, 

In'cOme— tAX, n. A tax on all incomes. 

The strongest of the o^ectlons to an is lihe In- 

quisttoi^ nature of the &vesligatlou Inlo ^ aiflldrs ef all 
men, whhfia is neoeauuey to imtm a statenaw yf mon- 


I IN'CoM-ING, n. Income ; revenue. Fraser's Mag. 

IN'c6m-ING, a. Coming in. Burke. 

IX-COM'l-TY, n. [in, priv., and comity,'] Incivil- 
ity ; want of comity- [a.] Maunder. 

Ij\r [L.] {Law.) See Com- 

MENDAM. 

IN-COM-MEN-SU-RA-BIl'I-TY, n, [It. incom- 
meiiAurabilitiji ; Sp. ineonmensurabilidad ; Fr. 
incommensurahilite.'] The state of being incom- 
mensurable ; the state of one thing with respect 
to another, w’hen they cannot be compared by 
any common measure; incommensurableness. 

IN-COM-MfiNS'U-RA-BLE [in-kom-men'shu-ra-bl, 
W, P, J. F , ; Tu-kom-men'su-rgi-bl, 8. Ja, S?n, 
R.],a. incommensurabtle \ S^. inconmen^ 
surahle\ Yr. incommensurable J\ {Math,) Hav- 
ing no common measure ; not commensurable. 

tfS* “ Quantities of the same kind are incommmsur- 
rahle when there is no quantity of the same kind so 
small that it is contained in both an exact number of 
times, as the diagonal and side of a square.”JDa. ^ P, 

IN-CO M-MENSai-RA-BLE, n. That which has no 
common measure.* P. Cyc. 

w^'ch --e flo -r^ated that, when one is capable of 
Lo . "c ' » S' . -«*i‘ :■ !• ff a certain unit, the otlier is not, 

a-o Oil '■ .1 . 1 * 1 / *' I *1 * 

iN-CpM-MfiNS'U-RA-BLE-NESS, n. State of be- 
ing’ incommensurable ; incommensurability. 

iN-cgM-MENS'U-RA-BLY, ad. So as not to be 
measured. 

In-COM-M^NS'U-RATE, a. [in, priv., and com- 
menstirate.] 

1. Having no common measure ; incommens- 
urable : — disproportionate. 

He who stops at any point of excellence is every day sink- 
ing in estimation, because hia improvement grows continu- 
ally more xncommensumte to his life. J£ainbler. 

2. Not of equal measure or extent ; not ade- 
quate. TFr^^ 7 A^. 

IN-CQM-MENS'U-RATE-LY, ad. Not in equal or 
due* measure dr proportion. Wright, 

iN-CQM-MfiNS'y-RATE-NfiSS, n. The state of 
being incommensurate. Ash. 

fN-CQM-MfS'Cl-BLE, a. [It. zncommiacibile,] 
That cannot be mixed. Smart, 

iN-CQM-MlXT'URE (In-kom-mikst'y^r), n. The 
state of being unmixed. Browne. 

t ! n-o6m'M0-DATE, V. a. To incommode; to 
hinder ; to embarrass. Bp. Hall. 

tlN-c6M-MO-DA'TION, n. Inconvenience. Todd. 

lN-CpM-MC)DE', V, a, [L. incommodo ; m, priv., 
and commodus, convenient ; It. incomodare ; Sp. 
incomodar iFx.mcommoder,'} [i, incommoded ; 
PP INCOMMODING, INCOMMODED.] To be in- 
convonient to ; to molest ; to disquiet ; to dis- 
turb ; to annoy ; to embarrass ; to discommode. 

Wlicn Marcus Aurelius was at war with the Quadi, A. D. 
374, and in the utmost distress and danger, his army was re- 
lieved bv a nle-t*f «h— wn- ofrain, topeil’cr ■wiih hall.ihiin- 
dei and "jr":i irf, vi ri* m> inroannotli.(i his encinie*i chat 
cl V e'o'iM 'H '*. 1 * .le-i :o h.; i v*. liim. Jortm. 

flN-CQM-MODE'M^iNT, n. Want of accommoda- 
tion. Cheyne. 

||lN-CQM-MO'Dl-OtTS [in-kom-mfi'd^-Ss, P. J,Ja. 
C, Wr. ; In-kom-md'dyiJis, S. E. F. K. ; In-kom- 
mS'd^-fis or In-kom-ms'je-ds, TF.], a, [in, priv., 
and commodious.'] Not commodious ; incon- 
venient; unsuiting; unfitting; troublesome; 
annoying ; vexatious ; disadvantageous. 

I may safely say, that all the ostentation of our grandeee is 
just like a train, of no use in the world, but honlbly cum- 
bersome and xnconimodioxa, Coicpcr. 

II iN-CpM-MO'DJ-OtJS-IiY, ad. In an incommo- 
dious manner ; inconveniently. Cotoper. 

II iN-CpM-MO'JDl-Oys-NfiSS, n. The state of be- 
ing incommodious ; inconvenience. Burnet, 

t In-CQM-m6d'J-TY, w. [L, incommo^itas ; Fr, 
iiiconimodit^,] Inconvenience. Spenser, 

fN-OQM-MU-NJ-O^-Bll.'1-TY, n. The quality of 
bcin^ incommunicable ; impartibility ; incom- 
municableness. Hales, 

iN-CpM-MU'NI-OA-BLE, a. JTj, incommunica- 
hilis ; It. incommunic^ile ; Bp, incomunicable ; 
Fr, imommunicableJ] That cannot be commu- 
nicated or imparted ; t^t cannot be conferred, 
shared, or disclosed. 

The tlwooe imMw Iea&te attributet of the Alm)^i|y. JBItrd. 


[ IN-CQM-MtJ'XI-CA-BLE-NfiSS, n. Want of com 
municability ; ixicommunicability. Mede 

TN-G0M-MU'N|-CA-BLY, ad. Without commm 
nication. ’ * Hakewill, 

t IN-CO M-MU’^Nl-CAT-gD, a. Not communicate 
ed; uncommunicated. More, 

tlN-COM-MU'NI-CAT-lNG, a. Not communicat- 
ing ; not having intercourse. Hale. 

IN-COM-MU'NJ-CA-TIve, a. Not communica- 
tive ; not disposed to communicate. Smart 

IN-COM-MU^NJ-CA-TIvE-LY, ad. Not communi, 
catively. ’ ' Wright. 

IN-COM- MU-TA-BII*^|-TY, ^ n, [L. incommuta^ 

bilitasi It. iiicommutamlith', S'g.inconmutahilU 
dad ; Fr. incomzmUabilite.] The state of being 
unchangeable. Trans. Boethius. 

IN-CO M-MU'TA-BLE, a, [It. incommuidbih ; Sp. 
iiwhmnvtable', Fr- incommutcible.] Not corn- 
mutable ; unchangeable. Bullokar, 

IN-COM-PACT', > < 3 . priv., and compact.] 

iN-CQM-PACT'|3D, > Not joined; not compact; 
loose ; not dense. Boyle, 

In-COM^PAR-A-BLE, a, [L. incomparahilis It. 
imomparabile ; Sp. ^ Fr. incomparable.] That 
* cannot be compared ; peerless ; matchless ; un- 
rivalled ; unequalled ; transcendent, f The in^ 
comparable Sir Isaac Newton.” Warhurton. 
Her words do show her wit incomparable. Shak, 

« Tins is among some of the words in our lan- 
guage, whose accentuation astonishes foreigners, and 
sometimes puzzles natives. What can be the reason, 
say tiiey, that comparable and incomparable have not 
the same accent as the verb compare ? ” fTaUter, 

See COMFARABDE. 

IN-C6M'PA-RA-Bk.E-NESS, n. The state of being 
incomparable ; peerlessness ; matchlessness. 

IN-CDM'PA-RA-BLY, ad. In an incomparable 
manner ; beyond ‘comparison. Hooker, 

t In-CQM-pAred', a, Un compared. Spenser, 

1 1 N-CQM-PAS'SION (In-kom-pash'un), n, [It. in- 
compassione,] \‘^ant of compassion. Saunaersotu 

IN-OQM-PAS'SIQN-^TE (In-kom-pash'un-stt), a. 
[in, priv., and compassionate.] Not compassion- 
ate ; void of pity ; void of tenderness. Sherburne, 

IN-COM-PAS'SIQN-ATE-LY (in-kom-pSisli^un-at- 
le), <i<f. Without pity or compassion, Todd, 

iN-COM-PAS'SIQN-ATE-NfiSS (In-fcom-pash'iin-gt. 
n^s), n. Want of tenderness or pity. Granger, 

IN-COM-PAT-1-bIL'I-T Y, n. [It. incompaMbilith , 

' incompatibilidad ;*Fr, incompatibiUte.] The 
state or the quality of being incompatible. Locke. 

In-CQM-PAT'I-BLE, a. [It, incompatibile \ Sp.^ 
Fr. incompatible^] 

1. That cannot subsist, or be possessed, or be 
made to accord, with something else ; inconsist., 
ent ; incongruous ; unsuitable ; disagreeing. 

Arms, throu|c;h the vanity and brainless rage 
Of tliose tliat bear themt in whatever cause. 

Seem most at variance with all moral good. 

And incompatible with serious thought Cotaper. 

Provisions rendering offices incompatible are to be found 
in most of the constitutions of the states and In some of tholr 
laws. Jiouvier. 

2. {Chem.) Noting substances which cannot 
coexist in the same solution without mutual de- 
composition or other chemical action on each 
other. 

Syn.— See Incongruous. 

IN-CQM-PAt'1-BLE§, n. pi. {Chem.) Salts and 

! other substances which cannot exist together in 
solution without mutual decomposition or other 
chemical action on each other. P. Cyc, 

IN-CQM-PAT'I-BDE-Njfess, n. The quality of be- 
ing incompatible ; incompatibiUty. Coleridge, 

In-CQM-PAt'J-BLY, ad. Inconsistently, Todd, 

iN-CQM-PfeN'SA-BLE, a. [in, priv., and eomjosn- 
sahle.] Incapable of recompense. Maunder, 

iN-CftM^Pfi-TfiNCB, [It, iTicompetema; Sp 

iN-cftM'P^-TfiN-CY, 1 incompetenciaiFr.maom-' 
petenoe,] 

I. The state of being incompetent; want of 
competence; inability; disqualification; inca- 
pacity. Boyle, 
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INCOMPETENT 


INCONSIDERABLENESS 


2. {Law^ The state of a judge who cannot 
take cognizance of a dispute brought before 
bim ; a want of jurisdiction : — want of ability 
in a witness to De heard as such on the trial of 
a cause. Bouvier, 

lN-C5M'P5-Tj&NT, a. [L. incompetens; It. <8? Sp. 
ineompetenU ; Fr. iticompeietit.} 

1- Not competent; inadequate; msuflGicient ; 
unfit ; unsuitable ; incapable. 

Perhaps laymen, 'with equal advantages of pjwts and 
knowledge, axe not the moat inconipeteat judges 

2. (Laio.) Unable or incapacitated ; disqual- 
ified; incapable. 

Syn.— *See Incapable. 

IfN-CoM^P^-TfiNT-LY, ad. In an incompetent 
manner ; inadequately ; unsuitably. 

IN-CQM-PLETE', a. [L. incompletu&i It. § Sp. 
inoompleto ; Fr. incomplet,'] 

1. Not complete; not perfect; unfinished; 
imperfect ; defective ; mutilated. 

The measures of his government must be jointed and in- 
complete. ^toir. 

2. (Bot.) Noting a flower which wants a calyx 

or corolla. Gray, 

Incomplete equation,, (Alsrehra.) an equation soma of 
whose terms are wanting ; or an equation in which 
the co^efficient of some one or more of the powers of 
the unknown quantity is equal to nothing. Da, 4* 


In an incomplete man- 
Bumet, 


IN-COM-PLETE'LY, ad. 
ner; imperfectlyl 

iN-CQM-PLBTE'N^SS, n. State of being incom- 
plete ; imperfection ; unfinished state. 

IN-CQM-PLE'TION, n. The state of being incom- 
plete or unfinished. Latham, 

lN-C5M'PIi:£x, a. [L. incomplexmi It. incom- 
pUsso ; Sp. incompl^o ; Fr. iricomplexe.l Not 
complex 5 simple. Barrow. 

fN-CQM-PLi^A-BLlb Not compliable. J)r, AUen. 

iN-CQM-PLf'ANCE, n. "Want of coranliance ; re- 
sistance; inobservance; non-compliance; re- 
fusal. Strype. 

IN-CQM-PLI'ANT, a. Unyielding to request or 
solicitation ; not disposed to comply. Strype. 

IN-CQM-PLI' ANT-LY, ad. Not compliantly ; stub- 
bornly; unyieldingly. 

tlN-C9M-P5§ED' (-pszd^, a. Discomposed dis- 
turbed ; disordered. Milton, 

flN-CpM-Pd^'llD-LY, ai, With disquiet. Scott, 

flN-CQM-PdS'lJD-NfeSS, n. The state of being 
discomposed ; want of composure, Scott, 

)EN-CQM-P6§'1TE [In-kqm-p8z'it, Sm. Ash, Crdbh, 
Maunder \ jn-kSm^po-zlt, IVr. WbJ], a. [in, priv., 
and composite.] 

1. Not composite ; uncompounded ; unmixed ; 

simple. P. Cyc. 

2. (Arith,y Noting numbers that cannot be 

exactly divided by any other number except 
unity ; prime. Hutton. 

tlN-CQM-POs-Sl-BlL'l-TY, n. The quality of 
being not possible but by the negation or de- 
struction of something. More, 

irlNKl<JM-P69'S|-BLE, a. [m, priv., con, and j90s- 
Not possible together ; not possible but 
by the negation of something else. Bp. Taylor, 

iN-OdM-PEE-HfiN-SI-BlL'l-TY, n, [It. mcom- 
prensibiUta ; Sp. incomprmsthilidad ; Fr. incom-‘ 
wihensihiUti^ The quality of being incompre- 
hensible ; ineonceivableness. South. 

iN-CdM-PRJ-HfiN'Sl-BLE, a. [L. incornpreh^ew- 
sihiUa ; It. incomprensibile ; Sp. incomprensihlei 
Fr. imomprihmsHble,] 

1. That cannot be comprehended, conceived, 
or undierstood ; inconceivable. 

Tih« Ani ea.iii«e vwa, !n tkeir idftw, a Ood wboM essence 
indMd, ww vacompreJvensible. but his attributes, as well moral 
as natninl, discoverable by humaa reiwon. Warimrton, 

2. t Not to be contained within limits. 

Presence every where is the sequel of an inAnite and ijv 
ixtr^lirehenstble substance. Hooker. 

!N-C6M-PRJg-H&?f'ST-BLE-N:^S, n. The quality 
of being incompr^ehsible ; ineonceivableness. 

iN-OdM-PRJI-HfiN^Sl-BLY, ad. Inconceivably. 
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lN-c6M-PR?l-HfiN^SIQN, n. [It. incomprmsiom.’] 
Want of comprehension. Bacon. 

IN-C6M-PR5-H£n'S|VEj a. [It. incomprensivo.] 
Not comprehensive; limited". 

A moat iacompi tensive and inaccurate title. Warion, 

IN-COM-PRg-HEN'SlVE-NESS, n. The cmality 
of being incompreheiiaive. Berry. 

IX-CQM-PRES-SI-BlL'l-TY, n. [It. incompressi- 
bilita ; Fr. incompressibllite,] 

1. The state or the quality of being incom- 
pressible ; incompressibleness. Joh'nson, 

2, (Physics.) A property formerly attributed 

to liquids of being incjpAble of reduction in 
volume by pressure. Brande, 

IN-CQM-PRES'S|-BLE, a, [It. incompressihile ; 
Sp.* vicornprimible ; Fr. incompressible.] Not 
compressible ; not to be compressed or reduced 
to a smaller compass. Cheyne, 

4^ It is now supposed that no absolutely ineom- 
preostble substance exists, though liquids resist com- 
pression witii great force. Brande. 

iN-COM-PRfiS'Sl-BLE-NfiSS, n. The^ quality of 
being incompressible ; incompressibility. Ash. 

IN-CQM-PUT'A-BLE, a. [in, priv., and computa- 
hie.] That cannot be computed. Mann. 

IN-CQN-CEAL'A-BLE, a. Not concealable ; that 
cannot be hid*; not to be kept secret. 


IN-CQN-CEIV'A-BLE, a. [It. incomepihile', Sp. 
inconcehihle ; *Fr. i'nconcevcd)le,] That cannot be 
conceived ; incomprehensible, Browne. 

IN-CQN-CEIV'A-BLE-NJ&SS, n. The quality of be- 
ing* inconceivable ; incomprehensibleness, 

In-CQN-CEIV'A-BLY, ad. Beyond conception or 
comprehension. ‘ South. 

t iN-CQN-CfiP'Tl-BLE, a. Inconceivable. Hale. 

tlN-CQN-OlNNE', a. Unsuitable. Cudworth. 

t IN-CQN-CIN'N1-TY> n. [Ii. mconcinnita.s.] Un- 
suitableness ; disproportion. More. 

f lN-C9N-OlN'NOyS a. [L. inconcinnus.] Unsuit- 
able ; disagreeable to the ear ; dissonant. Craig. 

IN-CQN-CLU'D^INT, a. Inferring no conclusion 
or consequence, [n.] Ayliffe. 

In-OQN-CLUD'JNG, a. Inferring no conclusion 

or consequence, [u.] Pearson, 

iN-CQN-CLU'Sl VE, a, [t», priv., and conclusiye,] 

Not conclusive; not settling the disputed point ; 
indecisive ; not afibrding a cogent reason. 

The couatitutlons conAxm many frivolous precepts by 
texts of Scripture, which in these critical daye would be 
thought xneomlmine. Fox example: “A vintner’s money 
must not be accepted ^ Uie blBhop.” Why ^ Because Isaios, 
1. according to the says, “ Thy vintners mix wmc 

with water.** Jortvn. 

iN-CQN-CLU'SJVE-LY, ad. In an inconclusive 
manner. ’ Johnson, 

lN-C9N-OLU'SJVE-NfiSS, n. The state of being 
inconclusive ; want of rational cogency. Locke. 

t iN-CQN-CftCT', ^ ^ 


Unconcocted. Bacon, 


t In-cqn-c6ct'BI>» 

IN-CQN-CQc'TIQN, n. "Want of concoction. ** Pro- 
cess . . . called crudity and ineoncocHon.** Bacon, 

iN-CQN-CtJR'ElNG, a. Not concurring; not 
agreeing, [n.] Browne, 

iN-CQN-CtJS'SJ-BLE, a. [L. inconcussus, unshak- 
en.] Not to be shaken. Bp, JReynolds, 

!N-OQIsr-D]BN-S A-Bih'l-TY, n. The quality of be- 
ing not condensable. Smart, 

lN-CON-0feN'S4-BLB, a. [m, priv., and conden- 
sable.] That cannot be condensed. Smart, 

IN'CQN-BITE, or IN-C6N'DITE [Sn^kon-dlt, W. 
Ja. ] ;o-kCnMlt, J. F. Wr . ; In-k9ii-dlt', S. K . ; in- 
kdu'dlt, P. Sm. C. Wb.], a* [L. mconditus ; in, 
priv., and condo, to buUd.] Not constructed 
with art; irregular; rude; unpolished. “Zw- 
oondste rhymes?' J, Phillis, 

+ lN.CQN-Bt''TrQN-Ah (-dfah'un-al), a. Uncon- 
ditional. IncondiHonalmA absolute.*’ Brotme, 

t lN-0QN-I)r'TIQN-4TB (-dish WO* a- Not re- 
strained by conditions ; unconditional. Boyle, 


t iN-CQN-FcjRM'A-BLE, a, [It. inconformabile,] 
Unconformable. Heylin. 

f lN-CQN-F()RM'|-Ty, n. Want of conformity; 
non-conformity. * Abp. Laud, 

flN-CON-FU^ED' (-fuzdO>^t* Unconfused. Bacon. 

fiN-CQN-FU'^IQN, w. Distinctness. Bacon, 

lN-CQN-9EAL'A-BLE, a. [L. incongelaUlis,] 
That cannot be congealed or frozen; uneon- 
gealable. Coekeram. 

iN-CQN-^EAL'A-BLE-NfilSS, n. The quality of 
being inconge‘alable. [r.] Scott, 

iN-CQN-gE'NJ-AL, or IN-CQN-QEN'IAL, a. Not 
congenial ; uncongenial. Craig, 

IN-CQN-^E-NI-AL'I-TY, n. Want of congeniali- 
ty ;’unllkeness of nature; uncongeniality. 

lN-C6N'GRy-|;NCE (In-k5ng'gru-9ns, 82), n. [L. 
incongrumtial] Unsuitableness ; want of con- 
gruence or congruity ; incongruity. Boyle, 

lN-c6N'GRy-?NT, a, [L. incongru&m.] Unfit; 
incongruous ; unsuitable. Sir T, Elyot, 

IN-CpN-GRt!r'l-TY, n. [It. incongruity ; Sp. w- 
congi'uidad ; Fr. incongruiU^ 

1. Want of congruity ; unsuitableness of one 
thing to another; inconsistency; inappropri- 
ateness; impropriety; absurdity. 

Ineongruitp betwixt the terms of a proposition. WiTkm. 

2. Want of symmetry. Donne. 

!N-C6N'GEy-OfJS (In-kbng'gru-fis, 82), a. [L, in- 
congruus ; It. ^ Sp. incmigruo ; Fr. mcongru^ 
Not congruous; unsuitable; not fitting; incon- 
gruent ; inappropriate ; improper ; inconsist- 
ent; incompatible; incoherent; absurd. 

The eastern emperors thought it rxotxnconQinxcue to choose 
the stones of their sepulchre on the day of their coronation. 

Comber, 

Incongruous numbers, (Arith.) Two numbers are said 
to be incongruous with respect to a third, when their 
difference is not exactly divisible by it. Davies, 

Syn. — Inconsistent is commonly applied to charac- 
ter or to conduct, sometinnes to opinions or to proposi- 
tions ; incongruous, to works of art or skill ; incohe- 
rent, to words or to thoughts ; incompatible, to opinions, 
taste, or to inclination. Inconsistent character or ac- 
tion ; inconr/ruous blending of what is solemn with 
what IS ludicrous ; incoherent language or discourse ; 
incompatible opinions or dispositions ; absurd notion $ 
improper conduct ; unsuitable to the occasion. 

lN-c6N'GRy-Ot)S-LY, ad. In an incongruous 
manner ; with incongruity ; unfitly. KnatchbuU. 

iN-CpN-NieCT'lID, a. Unconnected. Warhurton, 

IN-CQN-N£o'TIQN, n. Want of connection ; dis- 
connection. Bp. Hall, 

tIN-C9N-NfiX'^:D-LY, ad. Without connection 
or dependence. * Browne, 

t IN-06n' 9CIQN.4,-BLE (Jn-kiitt'shun-a-bl), a. Un- 
conscionable. Spenser, 

lN-C6N'S|:-au£NCE (Xn-kZn'B^-kwSna), n. [L. in- 
conseguentia ; It. inconseguenza \ Sp. incense- 
cuenc%a\ Fr. incmis^guence^ Want of logical 
connection ; mconclusiveness ; want of just in- 
ference. 

strange t that you should not see the vneonsegttenee of^our 
own reasoning. mard. 

lN-CdN'S?-Clu£NT, a, [L. inccnseqttms ; It. in- 
conseguerde\ Sp. incomecuente*, Fr. tnconsd 
qttent,] Not consequent ; not following from the 
premises. ^'Illogical BindLutconsegttenV^Glanville, 

iN-oON-SIgl-ayto'TIALj a. iin, priv., and eon> 
sequential,] Not tending or leading to conse- 
quences ; not important. Ld, Chesterfield, 

iN-CON-Sjp-aGfiN-Tl-AL'l-TY, n. The state of 
being inconsequential, [n.] N, M, Mag, 

iN-oON-se-aujBN^TlAL-LY, od. In anlinconse- 
quentiai manner. " ' Warhurton, 

lN-06N'S®-aU^;NT-NfiSS, n. The state of being 
inconsequent, [b.] Scott, 

In-OQN-sIB'^B-A-BLE, a. pt. ineonsiderabile.] 
Not eonsiderahle ; unworthy of consideration; 
trivial ; unimportant ; insignificant. 

Z am am ihUow,aiid Imownothiag. Jknhom, 

Lat BOt sin appear small or inconsiderable by which m 
Alnpdghly God is ofiinided. Mogare, 

lN-09N-SlD'SB-^-BLB.Ness, n. The iraalit^ or 
the state of beiag mconsiderahle ; ixnaU iiAPOr> 
tanoe, Uttle consequenoew itay- 
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INCONSIDERABLY 


INCORPORATE 


Ilf-CQX-slD'®E-A.BLY, arf. In a small degree. 

t LV-CON’-s1d'4:r-A-CY. «. Inconsideration ; in- 
considerateness.' * Ld. Chesterfield. 

f IN-CON-SlD'JiR-ANCB, w. \Jj. inconsidei'a7itia.'\ 
Inconsideration.* Cockeram. 

IN-CON-SID^^IU-ATE, a. [L. inconsideratus i It. 
incQ7isiderato ; Sp. inconsiderado.l 

1. Not considerate ; careless ; thoughtless ; 

negligent; inattentive; inadvertent; — wth of 
before the subject. “ Inconsiderate of our trail- 
ties.” Decay of Piety. 

It is ft very unhappy token of our corruption, that there 
should beany so mconsuleicae among us as to sacnhce ino- 
rahty to politics. Addison. 

2. Proceeding from a want of due considera- 
tion. ** hxconsid&rate rashness.” Denham.. 

IN-CON-S!d'^;R-ATE-LY, ad. Negligently ; 
thoughtlessly ; 'carelessly. Bacon. 

IN-CON-SlD'JglR-ATE-NESS, n. The quality of 
being inconsiderate ; want of due regard to con- 
sequences ; want of consideration ; heedless- 
ness ; carelessness ; negligence. Tillotson. 

iN-CON-SlD-^R- ACTION, n. [L. inconsideratio ; 
It. ' incons7derazio}ie\ Sp. inoonsideracion \ Fr. 
mcQ7isideration.‘\ Want of consideration ; want 
of thought ; inattention ; inadvertence. 

St. Gregory reckons uucleanness to be the parent of blind- 
ness of mind, incuriisxd&rodiont precipitancy, or giddiness m 
actions, and self-love. J3j). Taylor. 

IfN-CON-SlST'jpNCE, n. Want of consistence; 
inconsistency. Johnson. 

tN-CON-SlST'?N-CY, n. [Sp. incomistencia ; Fr. 
inoh7i$ista7ice.'] 

1. Want of consistency ; such opposition that 
one proposition infers the negation of the other ; 
such contrariety that both cannot be together. 

There is a perfect vnconsistency between that which is of 
debt and that which is of free gift. South. 

2. Absurdity in argument or narration ; ar- 

g uinent or narrative where one part destroys 
le other ; self-contradiction. Johnson. 

3. Incongruity ; want of harmony or uniform- 
ity ; contrariety- 

If ft man would re^^ster all his opinions upon love, poli- 
tics, reUgiun, and learning, what a bundle tnconsislenetes 
and contradictions would appear at lasCl 

iN-CQN-SlST'jpNT, a. [Sp. inconsistente.’^ 

1. Not consistent; incompatible; not suita- 
ble ; incongruous ; irreconcilable. 

Wisdom and virtue are far ftom being inconsigient with 
XioUtencss and good-humor. Addison. 

2. Contrary, so that one infers the negation, 
destruction, or falsity of the other; contradictory 
The idea of an infinite space or duration is very obscure 
and conftiscd, because it is made up of two parts very difter- 
ent, if not laconmtent. Locke. 

3. Wanting harmony or uniformity. 

Syn.— See Absurd, Iutcongbuous. 

IfN-CpN-SlST^^iNT-LY, ad. In an inconsistent 
manner ; incongruously. Atterbury. 

IN-CQN-sIst' 6NT-N£SS, n. Want of consist- 
ency. [ r .] More. 

tlN-CQN-SlST'lNG, Not consistent; incom- 
patible; inconsistent. Dryden. 

In-CQN-SOE^A-BLE, a. J;L. inconsolabilis; It. 
inconsolahite ; Sp. ^ Fr. %nconsolableI\ Not con- 
solable; that cannot be comforted; sorrowful 
beyond relief ; disconsolate. Addisofi. 

IN-CQN-S0L'A-BLE-N£SS, n. The state of being 
inconsolable*. Scott. 

IN-C9N-S6L'.^-BI*Y, ad. In an inconsolable man- 
ner ; disconsolately. Ash. 

IN-cON'SQ-NAnob, ) [X,. inoonsmans, dis- 

IN-C^N'SQ-NAN-CY, ) cordant.] 

1. Disagreement ; inconsistency, Johnson. 
2. {Mm.) Discordance; discord. Todd. 

IN-CON'SQ-nAnt, a. Not agreeing ; inconsist- 
ent; discordant; conflicting. Wright. 

iN-CQN-SPiC'y-OtJS, a. [D. inconspicutis i It. 
. tTUfonspiezio.'] Not cons^cuous ; not remarh-r 
able ; obscure. Boyle. 

fN-CpN-SPlC'V-OtJS-LYf Not conspicuously. 

lN-OQN-^PlC'V-0 VS-NfiSS, n. Want of conspie- 
notisness; obscurity* Boyle. 


IN-C^N'STAN-CY, n. [li. mconstajitia I It. in- 
costansa ; Sp. i'nconstaneia ; Fr. inconstance.) 

1. Want of constancy ; unsteadiness ; varia- 
bleness ; mutability of temper or ailection ; un- 
stableness; instability; fickleness. 

Imsolution on the schemes of life which offer to our 
choice, and inroastanci/ in pursuing them, are the greatest 
causes ul all our unhappiness. AUdtsoJi. 

2. Diversity; dissimilitude. Woodicard. 

IN-CON'STANT, a. [L, tneonstans ; It. incos- 
tante ; Sp! inconstante ; Fr. mconstantJ] 

1. Not constant ; not firm ; not steady in res- 
olution, alfection, or opinion ; wavering ; muta- 
ble; unstable; fickle; — used of persons. 

He is 80 naturally inconstant, that I marvel hia soul finds 
not some way to kill his body, Stdneif. 

2. Changeable ; variable; — used of things. 

O, swear not by the moon, the incoTUiiane moonl Shak. 

Syn.— See Changeable, 

iN-C6N'STANT-LY, ad. Unsteadily ; changeably. 

IN-CON-SUM'A-BLE, a. [It. zncomumabile.] Not 
to be consumed or wasted. Gremhill. 

iN-CON-SUM'A-BEY, ad. So as not to be con- 
sumed. * * Wright. 

iN-CpN-sC’M'MATE, a. [L. incoymirnmatiLs^ 
Not consummated ; not completed ; incom- 
plete ; imperfect. HaU. 

IN-CpN-SOM'MATE-NfiSS, w. The state of being 
incomplete. Ci'aig. 

t lN-CON-SfJMP'T5-BLE (ln-kon-sum4?-bl), a. Not 
capable of being consumed or burnt. Diyhy. 

1N-CON-tAm'1-NATE, a. [X. mcontaminatus i 
It. 'incontaminato.1 Not contaminated ; unde- 
filed ; pure. Racket. 

t IN-CON-TJgN-TA'TIONjW. Discontent. Goodiom. 

iN-CgN-TES'TA-BLE, a. [It, hxcontestahile ; Sp. 

Fr. incontestahleI\ That cannot be contested 
or disputed ; indisputable ; uncontrovertible. 

Our own being ibmishes us with an evident and incon- 
teatabU proof of a Deity. Locke. 

lN-CgN-TjES'TA-Bt.E-NfiSS, n. The quality of 
being incontestable. Scott, 

lN-C9N-T£S^T.i-BLY, ad. In a manner that 
cannot be contestecl ; indisputably. 

iN-C9N-TfiST'jpD,a;. Uncontested. Addison. 

lN-C9N-TlG'y-0lJs, a. [L. inconHguus.l Not 
contiguous ; not joined or adjoining ; not touch- 
ing ; not in contact. Boyle. 

lN'*C9N-Tl9'y-ODs-EY, ad. Not contiguouslv ; 
separately. * Wright. 

iN-CON'TI-NiSNCE, n. [L. inconiinmtia', m, 
priv., and contmens, continent; It. wcontineti- 
za; Sp. incontinmdai Fr. inco7itine7ice.'] 

1. Want of restraint or self-command, par- 

ticularly as regards the sexual appetite; lewd- 
ness ; impudicity. Milton. 

2. {Med.) Inability to retain the natural evac- 
uations. Dunglison. 

iN-CON'Tl-NfiN-CY, n. Incontinence. Dryden. 


A$ a man thinks or desires in his heart, such, indeed, he 
is; for then most trul 3 *, because must tucuntioUcujiit, he acts 
himself. South. 

IN-G0N-TR9-VERT-l-BiL'l-TY, n. The state of 
being incontrovertible. Ash. 

IX-c6:X-TR9-VERT'i-ble> a. [It. incontroTserti^ 
hile\ Sp. incontrovertible ; Fr. inconti'oxersahle^ 
That cannot be controverted ; beyond all ques- 
tion ; incontestable; unquestionable ; indispu- 
table ; indubitable ; irretutable ; undeniable, 
Syn. — See Indubitable. 

IN-CON-TRO-VERT'J-BLY, ad. Beyond contro- 
versy or dispute, Burke. 

Ij IN-COX-VEN'IENCE (tn-kon-ven'y?ns or Xn-fcon- 
ve'n9-eus)'[in-kou-v5'ny^ns, S.E. P.K.; Sn-kon- 
ve'n§-ena, tV. P. J, Ja. Sin. irr.], n. [L. in- 
convenimtia ; It. inconvenienza ; Sp. ineonveni- 


convenientia ; It. inconvenienza ; Sp. inconveni- 
encia ; Fr. inconv^iient.} 

1. Want of convenience; unfitness ; inexpe- 
dience ; unsuitableness. 

They plead against ... the inconvenience, not the unlaw- 
fulness, of ceremonies in burial. Hooker. 

2. That which gives trouble ; incommodious- 
ness ; molestation , disturbance ; annoyance. 

Man is liable to a great many inconveniences every mo- 
ment. 2'illoison. 

1! IN-CON-VEN'IENCE, V. a. p. INCONVEN- 
IENCED; pp. INCONVENIENCING, INCONVEN- 
IENCED.] To be inconvenient for ; to trouble ; 
to incommode ; to discommode ; to annoy ; to 
plague; to molest; to disturb. Rales. 

II In-C9N-VEN'I5N-CY, n. Same as Inconven- 
ience. [r.] * Atterbury. 

II IN-C9N-VEN'I®NT [In-kon-vs'nyent, S. E. F. 
K . ; In-kon-ve'ne-Snt, W. P. J. Ja. Sm. Wr."], a. 
[L. incoiiveniens \ i/i, priv., and convenio, con- 
veTZiens, to suit ; con, with, and vemo, to come ; 
It. <S| Sp. incoiiveniente ; Fr. inco7wenie7it.'] 

1. Unfit ; unsuitable ; inexpedient. Hooker. 

2. Not convenient ; productive of trouble ; in- 
commodious ; disturbing ; molesting ; annoying* 

II lN-CON-VfeN'I¥NT-LY, ad. Not conveniently ; 
unfitly; incommodiously. Amswoi'th. 

In-CON-VEES'A-BLE, a. [Sp. meonvez'sahle.'] 
Incommunicative ; unconversable. More. 

1N-c6N'V5R-SANT, a. Not conversant ; not ac- 
quainted ; unacquainted ; not familiar. Wright. 

iN-CON-VER-TI-BlL'J-TY, n. The state of being 
inconvertible ; inconvertibleness. Wright. 

IN-C9N-v£RT'1-BLE,«. [li.inconvertxbilis.'] Not 
convertible ; not transmutable ; not change- 
able ; unchangeable. Brotone. 

IN-CON-VERT'J-BEE-Niess, n. The quality of 
being inconvertible ; inconvertibility. Scott. 

flN-CON-VlCT'JgD-NfeSS, n. The state of not 
being convicted. More. 

lN-C9N-VfN'Cl-BLE, a. [It. inconvincihile ; Sp. 
inconvencible.’l That cannot be convinced ; not 
to be convinced ; not capable of conviction.* 

None are so inconvaiRbU as your half-witted people. 

Qov. cf the Tongue. 


IN-C6n'TI-n£NT, a, [L. incontinens ; in, priv., 
and contineo, to hold; It. ^ Sp. incontmente ; 
Fr. mcontinent.'] 

1. Wanting restraint, particularly of the sex- 
ual appetites ; indulging the sexual passion un- 
lawfully; lewd; unchaste; lascivious. 

Men shall be lovers of their own selves, fidse acensers, fn- 
continent. fierce. 2 7\tn. iil. 8. 

2. {Med.) Unable to retain the natural evac- 
uations. Wright. 

IN-o9n'T(-n£nt, n. One who indulges the sex- 
ual passion unlawfully ; debauchee, B. Jonson. 

t iN-c5N'Tl-NjSNT, ad. Without delay; sud- 
denly; immediately, Spenser. 

In-09n'TI-n£nt-LY, ad. 1* Unchastely ; with- 
out restraint of the appetites. WooUon. 

2. t Immediately ; suddenly, Ha/yward. 

In- 09 N-TEA 0 T'J 6 ID, a. Not contracted ; not 
shortened; uncontracted. Blaeksjoall. 

IN-C9N-TE0L'LA^-BLB, a. Not to be controlled; 
uncontrollable," Sir E. Sandy s. 

lN-C9N-TEdL'LA-BLY, ad. Uncontrollably. 


iN-CQN-VlN^Cl-BLY, acf. 
conviction. 


Without admitting 
Browne. 


tlN-C6'NY, or IN- 06 N'Y [in-kS^ne, P. Ash, Wh. 
Wr.‘, in-k5n'§, K. Sim.T, a. Perhaps from aw 
and conn, to know.” Johnson. — ‘ * Perhaps the 
northern word canny or conny, meaning pretty.” 
Nares.^ Sweet ; pretty ; delicate ; nice. 

Most incony vulgar wll. Shdk. 

O, super-dainty chonon 1 vicar incony. JB. Jonson, 

t fN-c6R'P9-E AL, a, FL. incorporalis.'^ Imma- 
terial ; incorporeal. ‘ ‘ The incorporal axr.” Shah. 

t fN-C(3E-P9-EAL'l-TY, w. [L. incorporalitasl\ 
Immateriality ; incoiporeity. Bailey. 

f !N-05 e'P9-RAL-LY, ad. Incorporeally. Ash. 

lN-CdE'P9-EATE, V. a. [L. incorporo, mcorpora- 
tus; in, in, and corpm, a body ; It. incorporare^ 
Sp. incorporar ; Fr. incovporer,} [i. incor.ro- 
RATED ; pp. INCORPORATING, INCORPORATED.] 
1, To form into a mass, or a body ; to unite ; 
to mix ; to blend ; to condense. 

The Romans did not subdue a country to put Che Inhablti 
ants to fire and swoxd* but to iineorporabe them into toeb 

I own commuttitf. Addison, 

I 2. To give a material form to ; to embo4y- 
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Coartesy* that seemed incorporated In his hearty vonld 
not be persuaded by danger to odor any oii'encc. Sidney. 

3. (Ltiiff.) To form into a corporation or arti- 
ficial body having a perpetual succebsion.Cartftff. 

4. {Mud*) To mix medicines with sott or liquid 
bodies, in order to give them a certain consist- 
ence. 

|N-COR'PO-RATE, tL n. To unite into one mass 
or body ; to be mixed ; to commingle ; to blend. 

They may cleave, but they will not incorpot ate* Bacon. 

|N-C6R'P0-RATE, a* [It. incorporato Sp. in- 
corporatioi tncorport^.] 

1- Mixed or united into one mass or body. 

A fifteenth part of silver %nect'j)Orate witli gold. Bacon. 

2. Conjoined inseparabiy. 

Death and I 

Am found eternal and tncoi’poiate both. Milton. 

3. Associated. ** Jticorpomte friends.” Shak* 

4. priv., and corpomte.1 Immaterial ; not 

composed of matter. “Things invisible and 
inoorporateJ* Rahdjh. 

JN-COR'PO-RAT-jpD, p. a. I’ormed into a body : — 
associated: — established by an act of incorpo- 
ration, 

IN-CC5R-PO-R.\'TrON', w. [L. incorporation It. 
incorpo) azione n Sp. incorporaaion n Fr. incor- 
poration.] 

1. The act of incorporating. 

2. Union of diftcrent ingredients in one mass ; 

admixture of various substances. Bacon. 

3. Association; union; corporation. “Our 
actual incorporation into that society.** Hooker* 

4. {Laio.) The creation of a corporation, or ar- 
tificial body having perpetual succession.iiwmV^. 

6. (MscL) An operation by which medicines 
are mixed with f.o:t or liq^uid bodies, to give them 
a certain consistence. JDunglison* 

iN-CQR-PO'R^i-AL, a. [L. incorporeua, incorpo- 
ralia ; */i, privi, and corporaliSf corporeal ; eor- 
« 2 <s, a body ; it. incorporco ; !Fr. incorporel*] 
"Not corporeal; not consisting of matter; im- 
material ; without a body ; spiritual. Milton* 

Thus incorporeal spirits to smallest forms 

Beduce tlxeur shapes immense. Milton. 

Incorporeal signifids not belonging to the 
body, or not having a body ; unbodied, without a body ; 
disembodied, divested of the body ; immaterial, distinct 
from matter ; spiritual, consisting of spirit. Incorpo- 
real agent or existence j unbodied or disembodied spir- 
it j immaterial substance ; spiritual life or being. — See 
OOKPOKAn. 

IN-CQR-P5'R5-AL-I§M, n. Immateriality ; spir- 
itual existence’ or nature. Ciidioorth. 

fN-CQE-P0^R5-AL-iST, n. An adherent to incor- 
porealism. ’ Cudworth* 

lN-C0R-PO'R5-.AIi-LY, ad. Immaterially; with- 
out body. ' Baco7i. 

!N-CaR-PQ-RB'l-TY, n. [It. incorporeith i Sp. 
incorporddad I F’r. incorpordU,] Immateriali- 
ty ; distinctness from body. Johnson. 

t JN-c5RPSE', V. a. To unite into one body. Shak. 

tN-COR-RfiCT', a* [L. incorrectm ; It. incorret- 
to ; Sp. inoorrecto ; Fr. incorrect*] 

1. ]Not correct ; not exact ; inaccurate. 

The piece, you think, is incoiTcctt why, take it? 

X ’m ail submission; what you*d have it make it. Pope* 

2. Not according to law or morality, WHght* 

3. fNot properly disposed; not corrected 
into obedience. 

Xi shows a will most huiorr&it to Heaven Shak* 

1“ iN-CQR-Rifec'TIQN, n. "Want of correction or 
discipline. “ The unbridled living or vncorrec- 
tion of ill-nature.” Amwwy. 

iN-CQR-RfiCT^LY, ad. In an incorrect manner ; 
inaocurately ; not exactly, Burnet* 

iN-OpE-R£OT*N?SS, n. Want of correctness or 
e^taotness j inaccuracy. Warton* 

lN-05R-R5-SPdND'Jg;NCE, Want of corre- 

IN-o6r-E|;-SP5nD^ 5N-OY, 3 spondence ; dispro- 
portdoh. [r.] * Coleridge, 

lN-c5RrRj;-SP6ND'lNG4 a. [in, priv., and cor- 
re^ondsing.] Not corresponding, Coleridge. 

lN-C6R-Rl-9^I-BlrjT-TY, n. [It. incorrigihilitvi', 
Sp. ineorregibihdad', Fr. incorrigibilite.] De- 
pravity beyond amendment ; incorrigiblencss. 

JEN-C6r'RI- 5H-BLE (In-kdr'r^-j^bl), [It. incor^ 


\ Hgihile ; Sp incorregible ; Fr- hicorrigibh*] 
That cannot be corrected ; incapable of amend- 
ment; irreclaimable; hopeless. “An incorri- 
gible error.** UBstrange* 

LV-C0R'RI-9I-BLB-NESS, n* The quality of 
being incorrigible ; badness beyond all power of 
amendment; incorrigibility. Locke. 

JX-COR'RJ-^r-BLY, ad. Beyond all means of 
amendment or eoirection. Somemlle. 

IX-COR-RO'D{-BLE, a. Not to be corroded. Clarke. 

IX-COR-rCpT', a. [L. incorruptus; in, priv., 
and corrumpo, corruptus, to corrupt ; It, incor- 
rotto ; Sp. incorrupto.] 

1. Not sulfering corruption or decay ; unde- 
cayed ; not spoiled ; unspoiled. 

2. Not depraved; honest; good; uncorrupt; 

incorruptible. Johnson. 

t In-COR-rDpt'JPD, a. Uncorrupted. Whitehead. 

iN'-CQR-Rfj^P-Tl-BIL^l-TY, n. [L. incorniptibili- 
ias\ It. iiicomtttihilitd'; Sp. incorruptibilidad', 
Fr. incormptihiUtd.] Ihe quality of being in- 
corruptible ; insusceptibility of corruption ; im- 
perishableness. HakewilL 

hV-CQR-RtrP'Tl-BLE, a. [L. incorruptihilis \ It. 
incorruttihile ; Sp. ^ Fr. tncon'uptihle.] 

1. That cannot be corrupted ; inc^ablc of 

corruption or decay ; imperishable. “ Incorrup- 
tible and immortal substances.** Wake* 

And the dead shall be raised tncorrujjtWIe, and we shall be 
changed. 1 Cor. xv. 52. 

2. That cannot be bribed or depraved; in- 
flexible ; as, “ hxcorruptihle integrity.*’ 

IN-COR-Rtj-P'TI-BL.E-NJESS, n. The quality of 
being incorruptible, or not liable to decay ; in- 
corruptibility. Craig* 

lN-CQR-Rf3P'T{-BLE§, n. pi. {Ecol. Hist.) The 
name of a sect which sprang out of the Eu- 
tychians at Alexandria, in the time of the Em- 
peror Justinian. Their distinguishing tenet 
was, that the body of Christ was incorruptible, 
by which they meant that, from the time of his 
conception, it was not obnoxious to hunger, 
thirst, or weariness, and that he did but seem- 
ingly suffer such things. Hook. 

IN-CQR-rOp'TIQN, n. [L. inconntpt\o\ It, m- 
corntsione ; Sp, meorrupenon ; Fr. incorruption.] 
Exemption from corruption, or incapability of 
being corrupted ; incorruptibility. 

So also is the resurrection of the dead: it is sown in cor- 
ruption, it is raised in xncorruption. 1 C’or. xv. 42. 

lN-COR-RtrP'T|VE, a. [L. mcorruptiv%is*] Not 
liable to corruption ; imperishable. Akcnsxde* 

fN-COR-Rt5'PT'Ly, ad. Uncorruptly. Milton. 

tN-COR-RtrPT'NfJSS, w. 1. Freedom from cor- 
ruption, decayj or degeneration. Joh^isoxi. 

2. The qualitv of being in con upt; purity; 
honesty; integrity; iiicorrupdoii. 

Probitv of mind, integrity, nnd inromiptnevt of manners 
is pi oleiublc to line parts and subtile speculations. IFoodwat <X. 

IN-CRAs'SATB, u. a. \h.incTasso, incrassatus ; m, 
intensive, and crassus, thick ; Sp. incrasar.] [i. 
INCRASSATED ; pp. INCRASSATINO, INCRASSAT- 
ED.] To thicken ; to make thick ; to condense. 
The body of water . . . maybe inerasaated with salt. Brotme. 

JN-CrAS'SATE, V. n. To become thick. Hammond. 

JN-CRAS'S^TE, Thickened; fattened; filled; 
incrassated. “ Their understandings . . . incras- 
sate with magical phantasms.** Ha7nmond. 

JN-CRAs'SAT-?1D, p. a. 1. Thickened. 

2. {Bot.) Becoming thicker by degrees-iSowtfow. 

In-ORAS-SA'TIQN, n. 1, The act of incrassat- 
ing ; ' condensation. Johnson. 

2, The state of being incrassated. Brovme. 

|N-ORAs'S^-tIvE, a. Having the quality of 
incrassatmg or thickening. Harvey. 

[N-CRAs'SA-tIve, n. {Med.) A medicine sup- 
posed to ’have the power of thickening the hu- 
mors. Harvey. 

[N-ORE <*• That may ber- increased ; 
capable of increase. Shertoood. 

IN-OKfiAS' A-BLB-Nfiss, n. The quality of being 

increasable. Late. 

IN-CR^ASE', V, n. [L, incresco^ ^ used in- 


tensively, and cresco, to grow; Fr. croitre^ 
Norm. Fr. exicrecer.] [i, increased ; pp. in- 
creasing, INCREASED.]^ 

1. To become greater in bulk, quantity, num- 
ber, or degree ; to advance in any quality capa- 
ble of being more or less ; to grow ; to augment. 

He must inci ease, but I must decrease. John in. 30. 

The enemy tnereasetk every day. Shak. 

Profime and vain babblings will txicrease unto ungodli- 
ness. 2 Tim. 11 . IS. 

2. To be fruitful ; to multiply. 

Fishes are more numerous or increasing than beasts or 
birds. Mate. 

Iricreasmg' function, (Math.) a function that increases 
as the variable increases. Duties . 


IN-CREASE', V. a* To make more or greater; to 
enlarge ; to augment ; to^ add ; to amplify ; to 
raise ; to enhance ; to heighten. 

Hie thee from this slaughter-house, 

Lest thou increase the number of the dead. Shak* 

Syn.— See Add, Enlarge, Grow, Heighten. 


IN'CREASE, or |N-CREASE' (114) [in'krSs, W. 
P. Ja* Sm* Wr, ; jn-kiSs^ S, JVb. Johnson, Ash, 
Kenriek, Entick], n. 

1. The act or process of growing more, or 
greater, in any respect, or the state of being 
augmented ; augmentation ; enlargement. 


W . ' r wo’'’f’ r*' ■* Iin 

.\ r I. !i ; ■« ; t«i own 

^ ■ I. ii I ■*. 


Shak. 


2. That which is added; increment; addition. 


Take thou no usuiy of him, nor increase. Lev, xxv. 83. 

3. That which is produced ; product ; produce. 

The tnerea^ of the thrcbluug-fioor, and the increase of the 

wine<>pie6s. JSTvm. xviu. 30. 

4. Offspring; progeny; issue. 

All the increase of thy house shall die in the fiower of 
their age. 1 Sam. ii. 33. 

6. Generation. “ Organs of twerease.” Shak. 

6. The state of the moon as respects the lu- 
minous phases it exhibits in passing to the full ; 
a waxing. “ In the increase of the moon.” Bacon. 

Syn. — There will always ho an increase where 
there is addition, accession, or augmentation ; increase 
being the result of addition, .addition is an intentional 
mode of increasing ; growth, a natural or spontaneous 
mode ; accession, an accidental mode. A man may 
have an increase of his property by the addition of one 
gain to another, by accessions of property from the 
death of friends, or by augmexitation of his salary. 


IN-OREASE'FtyLi, a. Abundant of produce. Shak. 


|N-CREAS'®R, n. He who, or that which, in 
creases or augments. Burton. 

IN-CRE ASKING, p. a. That increases ; growing. 


|N-CREAS'ING-LY, ad. In an. increasing man. 
ner; growinglyr Wright. 

iN'GRg-ATE, G. Not created; uncreated, [r,] 
Bright effluence of bright essence increaie. Milto » 

t !n'CR5-AT-|:d, a. Uncreated, [r,] Cheyne 


IN-CR£d-I-BIl'|-TY, n. [L. incredibiUtas i It 
%nc7'edihiUth\ Sp. incredibilidadi Fr. hucr^di. 
biUt^.\ 

1. The quality of being incredible or of sur- 
passing belief. Dry den. 

2. A thing that is incredible. 

Heat Ids mind with mcredibilities. Johnson. 

lN-CEfiD'|-BLE, a. [L. incredibilis; in, priv., 
and credibilis, crediolc; credo, to believe: It 
incredibile', Sp. increihle*, Fr. inoroyahk*] Thai 
cannot be credited ox believed; not credible; 
surpassing belief. 

The ship Argo, that there might want no ineredttde thiug 
. in this fable, spoke to them. JSaUigl^ 

Syn. “See Paradoxical, 

iN-CRfiD'l-BDE-Nfiss, n. The State of being in 
credible ; incredibility. M. Casauoo7i. 

!n-OK£d'|-BIjY, ad. In an incredible manner; 
in a manner not to be believed. Roscoe. 


iN-CRJl-Dtj'LT-Ty, n. [L. incraduUtas : It. incre- 
dulith; Sg.tncreduHdad; Fr.incrdduUte.] The 
quality of being Incredulous; refusal of belief ; 
indisposition to ‘believe; disbelief} unbelief; 
sceptxoism. Raleigh. 

lN-CRfiD*y-LOf3s (Tn-fcrW'yv-ltts) pn-k*«d'fi.lH 
S. J* Ja. K, Sm. Wr . ; In-kr«d'j^Bls or Jn-kr8d'p- 
Itts, W.], a. [L. incredtdus ; in, priv., and crwft*- 
lus, believing ; It. ^ Sp. incremdo ; Fr. ineri- 
dlt4e.] Not believing ; hard of b4Hw } refusiug 
credit; unbelieving; sceptical. 
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INCUS 


tN-CRfiD'U-LOOs-LY, ad* With incredulity. Scott. 

Lv-CR£d'U-LOUS-NESS, n. State of being in- 
credulous ; incredulity, Johnson. 

t* IN-CREM'A-BLE, a. [L, tn, priv,, and cremo, 
to bum.] *Not consumable by fire. Browne. 

iN'CRg-MENT (5ng'kre-inSnt), n. [L, incremen- 
turn ; It. Sp* incremento ; Fr. ^ 

1. Act or process of growing greater; aug- 

mentation ; increase. ** The Nile’s increment, 
or inundation.” Browne. 

2. Production ; produce. Derkam. 

3. That which is added. Philips. 

4. {Mat?i.) A quantity, generally variable, 

added to the independent variable in a variable 
expression; also the corresponding change in 
an increasing function. Davies ^ Peck. 

M&tkod of increments, a branch of analytics in which 
a calculus is founded on the properties of the succes- 
sive values of variable quantities, and their differences 
or increments, Hutton. 

f-lN'CRgl-PATE, V. a. [L. increpo, increpatus.] 
To reprehend ; to rebuke ; to chide. Cockeram. 

t iN-CRg-PA^TION, n. [L, increpatio ; Fr. in- 
creation.'] Reprehension ; a rebuking. South. 

IN-CRIES’C^NT, a. [L. incresco, mcrescens; in, 
used intensively, and cresco, to grow.] Increas- 
ing ; growing larger ; crescent. Smart, 

JN-OR]feST', V. a. To adorn with crest, Drummond. 

]N-CRIm'1-NATE, V. a. [Fr. incriminer.l [«. in- 

CRIMIXATEI) ; pp. INCIIIMINA.TING, IXCHIMI- 
XATiau.] To charge with a crime; to criminate ; 
to accuse ; to inculpate ; to impeach. Ec, Rev. 

iN-CRiiVI'I-NA-TO-RY, a. Charging with crime ; 
accusatory ; accusative. AtJienceutn, 

IN-CR6ACH^ V. n. See Enchoach, 

t IN-CRU-£n'TAL, «. [L.incruentus.’l Without 
blood; unbloody; bloodless. Brecint. 

1N-CR0st^, V. a. [L. incrusio', in, upon, and 
crustOi to crust ; It, incrostare ; Fr. incruster.^ 
[i. INCRUSTBD ; pp. INORXrSTING, INCRUSTEI). ] 
To cover with a crust or hard coat ; to over- 
spread with a crust ; to form a crust on. 

Save but our army, and let Jove incrust 

Swords, pikes, and guns with, everlasting rust. Pope. 

IN-CR&S'TATE, v. a. To incrust. [r.] Bacon. 

IN-ORUS-TA'TION, n. [L, incrustatio; It. in- 
crostazio7ie ; Sp. incrustaeion ; Fr. i}icrustatio7i.'\ 

1. Act of forming a crust ; crust. Warhurton. 

2. (^Arch. & Sculp.) A work fixed with ce- 

ment or cramp-irons into notches made to 
receive it, such as inlaid works and mosaics, 
dfcc. Brands. 

IN-CR&ST'MiglNT, n. The act of incrusting ; in- 
crustation. [r.] Ea. Rev. 

lN-CR'5'S'T.-\Ii-Iirz-A-BLE, a. [It. incristaUizza- 
hile ; Fr. inci'istallisable.'] That cannot be formed 
into crystals ; uiTcrystallizable. Smart. 

iN'Cy-BATB (tng'kvi-bat, 82), v. n. [L. mcubo ; in, 
upon, and cttbo, to lie down,] [i. ixcurated ; 
pp. INCUBATING, INOUBATBB.J To sit upon 
eggs, as a hen. Johnson. 

1N-Cy-BA'TI9N, n, [L. incubatio ; It, incuba- 
zione ; Fr. tncwation.] The act of incubating, 
or sitting upon eggs, to hatch thefti ; the pro- 
cess for the fecundation of eggs. Dernam. 

iN'cy-BA-TQR, n. A machine for hatching eggs 
by artificial heat. Bimmonds. 

t JN-CUBE^ V. a. To fix as in a cube ; to fix in a 
solid manner. MiUon. 

t IN-C(7'BI-TURE, n. ^ [L, inMtus.l The act of 
incubating ; incubation. Ellis. 

fN'Oy-Bt5’S (Ing'fc^j-bfis, 82), n.% pi. L. ; 

Eng. In'ov-bOs-b?. [L.] 

1. An imaginary fiend, fairy, or demon. Sto- 
ries ... of h^s, of More. 

2. {Med.) Tne nightmare; an oiipression or 
feeling of suffocation which sometimes comes 
on during sleep. 

The sufferer generally experiences a short 
period of intense anxiety, fear, horror, &c. ; feels an 
enonnous weight on Ins breast ; is pursued by a phan- 
tom, monster, or wild beast, wh6m he cannot escape ; 
stands on the brink of a precipice, without the power 
of exertion, &c. London Ency. 


The incubus is on infiahon of the membranes of the stom- 
ach, which hu rIo»-s the mot»oii of the diaphraj^i lungji, and 
pulse, \i U'l a aeri-io ol' wciglic upprcastiig the breast. Flayer. 

3. Any encumbrance ; a dead weight. 

JN-Cll LOCATE, ®. a. \JL. inculco, inculcatus; in, 
upon, and calco, to tread; calx, the heel; It. 
inculcare; Sp. iiieulcar; Fr. inculquer.'] [f. 

INCULCATED ; pp. INCULCATING, INCULCATED.] 

To impress on the mind by frequent admoni- 
tions; to enforce by repetition; to infuse; to 
instil ; to implant. 

Manifest truth may deserve sometimes to be inculcated, 
because we are too apt to luiget it. Atteroury, 

Syn. — Inculcate is to impress on the mind by 
frequent admonition ; to infuse, to pour into the mind ; 
to tnstil, to drop into the inmd, or insinuate imper- 
ceptibly ; to implant, ensrraie, or ingraft, to fix deep 
in the mind. Things are impressed bn the mind so as 
to produce conviction, and imprinted, so as to pro- 
duce recollection, and engraved, bo as to be perma- 
nent. Inculcate truth; infuse courage; instil senti- 
ments ; impluTit the seeds of virtue ; ingraft principles. 

IN-CUL-OA'TION, n. [L. mcidcatio ; It. mciilca- 
zio7ie\ Sp- incuUacion.^ The act of inculca- 
ting ; admonitory repetition. “ In the inculca- 
tion of precepts.’* 

IN-OtyL'CA-TQR, n. He who inculcates. Boyle. 

t IN-CtJLK', V. a. To inculcate. Sir T. Mo7'e. 

IN-CDl'PA-BLE, a. [L. incuIpabiUs ; It. incolpa- 
bile ; Sp.’ ^ Fr. iticulpadle.] Not culpable ; not 
reprehensible ; unblamable ; without fault ; 
blameless ; innocent. South. 

IN-cCl'PA-BLE-N&SS, n. TTnblamableness. 

iN-cyL'PA-BLY, ad. tJnblamably ; without blame. 

JN-CttL’PATE, V. a. [L. in, in, and culpa, a fault ; 
It. mco/paf^e.] [i. inculpated ; pp. inculpat- 
ing, iNCirLPATED.] To bring into blame ; to 
blame ; to accuse of a crime ; to censure ; — op- 
posed to exculpate. Roscoc. 

jQ®* Tins is a modern word, now in good use. The 
prefix in is not used, in this case, to signify privation. 

IN-CUL-PA'TIQN, n. [It. incolpazione \ Fr. in- 
culpationf\ The act of incnlpating ; crimina- 
tion ; censure ; blame ; charge. Smart. 

JN-C(JL'P^-TQ-RY, a. Imputing blame ; repre- 
hensive; accusaWy. [r.] Qw. Rev. 

t IN-COlt', a. lXj.incuitm.2 Uncultivated. HwWow. 

t iN-Ot^L'TI-VAT-lgJD, a. Not cultivated; un- 
cultivated ; untilled. Sir T. Herbert. 

flN-CtJL-TI-VA'TIQN, n. Want or neglect of 
cultivation. Berington. 

t IN-CGlT'URE (In-fchlt'yur), n. [Fr.] Want 
of culture or cultivation. ’ Feltkavi, 

IN-CtJM'BgN-C^ n. [It. incuiiihenza*, Sp. tneum- 
bejida. — See Incumbent.] 

1. The act of lying upon, or the state of being 

incumbent. Johnson. 

2. That which lies upon any thing ; a burden ; 
a weight. 

"We find them more fk-agile, and not so well qualified to 
support groat incumbencies and weights. Evelyn. 

3. Imposition as a duty; obligation. **All 

the inczmbencies of a family.” Donne. 

4. {Eccl.) The state of keeping or holding a 

benefice or an office. Swift. 

These fines are only to be paid to the bishop during his 
incwnbency in the same see. Swift. 

IN-Cp'M'B?JNT, a. [L. incumbo, incumbens, to lie 
dowi upon ; in, upon, and cumho, to lie down.] 

1. Resting or lying upon. ‘*The weight of 

the incumbent water.” Boyle. 

Incumbent on. the dusky air. 

That felt unusual weight. Milton, 

2. Imposed as a duty ; obligatory. 

There is a double duly ianemd>ent upon us In the exercise 
of our powers. P Estrange. 

3. {JBot.) Noting anthers turned towards the 

pistil, or cotyledons laid with the back against 
the radicle. Gray. 

jN-CttM'B^iNT, n. 1. (Eccl.) One who possesses 
a benefice- Stdt/55. 

2. The holder of any civil office- 

IN-Ct^M'B^;NT-LY, ad. In an incumbent man- 
ner. Chodmers. 

IN-C(5rM'B^5R, v. a. Ut- ingovnPra/re ; Sp. inoum- 
bir; Fr. encombrer.) To encumber. Milton. 


I IN-cC^>I'BRANCE, n. See Encumbrance. 

■f* jN-CCM’BROys, a. Cumbersome ; burdensome; 
troublesome. Chaucer. 

'U-L4, «. pi. [L., a cradle.) (Bib- 
liography.) Books printed during the early pe- 
riod of the art; — generally confined to those 
which were printed before the year 1500. Brande. 

JN-CilR', V. a. [L. incurro, to run against ; in, 
against, and ourro, to run ; It. incoj'rere ; Sp. 
hicurHr.) [f. incurred , pp, incurring, in- 
curred,] 

1, To become liable or subject to ; to subject- 
So judge thou still, presumptuous 1 till the wrath 
Which thou mcw't'st by flymg meet thj flight 
Sevenfold, and scourge that wisdom back to hell, MUtotu 

2. To bring on. ‘‘ I have incurred displeas- 
ure from inferiors.” Hayward. 

Syn. — See Find. 

JN-CUR', V. 71. To enter ; to pass ; to occur. 

The motions of the minute parts of bodies are invisible 
and ittcvr not to the eye. Bacon. 

IN-CU-RA-bIl'I-TY, n. [It. ineurahilita.) The 
state of being incurable or admitting of na 
remedy ; incurableness. Harvey. 

IN-CU'RA-BLiE, a. [L. incurabiUs; It. incura- 
bile; Sp. dr incurable.) That cannot be 
cured ; not admitting of remedy ; irremediable ; 
hopeless. ** The disease is incuy'oblef* Shah. 

IN-CU'RA-BLE, n. A lunatic or a sick person 
who cannot be cured. 

If idiots and lunatics cannot be fbund, incurables may be 
taken into the hospital. 3w\ft. 

IN-CU'RA-BLE-NJESS, «. The state of not ad- 
mitting* any cure ; incurability. Johnson. 

iN-CtJ'RA-BLY, ad. Without cure or remedy; 
hopelessly. * Locke. 

lN-CU-RI-5S'l-Ty, n. [X. incuriositas ; in, priv., 

I and curiosity; It, incuriosith *, Fr. 

meuriosite.) Want of curiosity. [R.] Wotton, 

IN-CU'RJ-OUS, a. [L. incuriosus ; Sp. incurioso.} 
Not curious or inquisitive; negligent; inatten- 
tive. ** A careless, mourious eye.” Derham. 

IN-CU'RI-oUs-LY, ad. Not in a curious manner ; 
without care or curiosity. Bp. Ball. 

iN-CU'RI-OyS-NfiSS, n. Waul of curiosity or 
inquisitiveness ; incuriosity ; negligence ; care- 
lessness. Bp. Hall, 

; JN-CtJR'R5NCB, n. The act of incurring, bring- 
ing on, or of suWeeting one’s self to ; as, “ The 
inctttTonce of guilt.” Craig. 

JN-CUR'SIQN (jn-kdr'shun), n. [L. incursio ; iw- 
curro, to run against*; in, against, and curro, 
to run ; It. meursione ; Sp. dj- Fr. irumrsionl) 

1. A partial invasion, or an invasion without 
conquest ; inroad ; ravage ; irruption. 

The incursions of the Goths disordered the efiblrs inT the 
Boman empire. ArbuOmoU 

2. Occurrence. Sins of daily inci^sionf* 

Syn. — See Invasion. South. 

IN-CUE'SIVE, a. Making incursion ; aggressive ; 
invasive. Goldsmith. 

jN-CtiR’ VATB, V. a, [L, inettrvo, incurvatus ; in, in, 
and ourvus, bent ; It. incurvare ; Sp. emorvar.\ 
[t. incubvated; pp . inourvating, incur- 
VATED.] To bend ; to crook ; to curve. Cheyne. 

IN-OllRW^TE, a. (Rojf.) Incurved; bent in- 
wards ; curved- CraJJ>. 

IN-CIJR-VA'TION, n. [E- incurvatio ; It. incur’- 
vazione ; Fr, 'hicuroation.) 

1. The act of incurvating ox bending. Johmon. 

2. The state of being bent ; curvaty ; crook- 
edness ; obliquity. Glanville. 

3. A bending of the body in token of rever- 
ence; a bowing- StilUTigJleet. 

IN-OttRVB',u.a. To bend; incurvate. Cockeram. 

iN'OtlRVB-Rfi'oCRVED, a. (Bot.) Bending in- 
wards and then backwards. Lottdon. 

JN-CURWI-TY, n. Crookedness ; a state of bend- 
ing inward ;* curvature ; infiection. Brthme. 

iN'oys, n. [L., an anvil.) 

1. A smith’s anvil. Beott. 

2. (Anai.) One of the small bones in the tym- 
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INCUSE 


INDELICATELY 


parnim of tke ear ; — so named from its fancied 
resemblance to a smith's anvil. Chambers. 

IN-C&§E', or tX-C&SS', v. a. [L. inetitio ; 

to strike upon; upon, and qiiatiot to 
strike.] To strike, as a coin. 

The back of this com is incmed with, a rudely-exccuted 
impression of a Uon's head. K M. I/untphreus. 

IN-CtlS^SION, n. The act of shaking ; concus- 
sion. [n.] Maunder, 

t iN'DA-GATB, v, a, [L indago^ indagatus^l To 
search ; to explore. Cockei^am, 

1N-DA-GA'TIQN, n, [L. indagatio\ It, indaga- 
ziohei ^^.indagacion,'] Search; examination. 
[R.] ^ ^ Bogle, 

ICN'DA-GA-TQR, n. [L.] A searcher ; an exam- 
iner ; an explorer, [a.] More, 

IN-dAm'.^^E, V, a. See Endamage. 

t fN-DAM'A^ED (- 9 jd), a. Undamaged. Milton, 

JN-DART', ». a, \in and dart,'\ To dart in ; to 
strike in ; to throw in, Shak, 

IN-DEAR', V, a. See Endear, 

IN-DEAR 'M^NT, n. See Endearment. 

AS-SGMP’ SIT. [L.] {Law,) 
An action brought to recover in damages the 
amount of a debt or demand. Whiskaw. 

t IN-Dj&BT' (ia-d€t'}, ». a. To put into debt. Daniel. 

IN-DEBT'5D (in-dSt'ed), a, 1. Being in debt; 
having incurred a debt ; owing ; — with to before 
the person to whom the debt is due- 

2, Obliged by something received ; beholden. 

Syn. — Indebted signifies being m debt; obhq-ed, 
being under obligation ; — indebted is therefore more 
binding tlian obliged. Indebted to creditors, to parents, 
to benefactors ; obliged to friends. 

IN-DfiBT'JgD-NfiSS (in-d«t'ed-nSs), ». The state 
of being indebted ; indebtment. Ed. Rev, 
A modern word, reputed of American origin ; 
not often used by English writers ; yet it is found in 
the recent English dictionaries of Knowles and Smart. 

IN-DfeBT^MgNT (in-d«t'm§nt), n. The state of 
being in debt ; mdebtedness. [r.] Bp. Hall, 

)tN-DE' 05 N- 0 Y, n. [L. indecentia ; It. indecenaa ; 
Sp. iiidecencia ; Fr. indpcence,’\ The quality or 
being indecent ; want of decency ; indecorum ; 
indelicacy; a violation of good manners; any 
thing unbecoming, or offensive to modesty. 

He will in vain endeavor to reform tneZecency in his pupil 
which he allows in himself. Locke. 

Sym.— See Decency, Indecent. 

fN-DE'C|JNT, £8. [L. indecens'^ It, ^ Sp. inde 

e&ntex Fr, indecent^ Unbecoming; unfit for 
the eyes or ears; not decent; indelicate; im- 
modest; improper; as, “An indecent exposure 
of the person ” ; “ Indecent conversation.” 

SyzL. — /ndeccnt dress- words ; immodest behavior, 
actions, thoughts ; indelicate expressions ; unbecoming 
dress, manners ,* improper conduct. Indecency is more 
than indelicacy^ and less than immodesty, 

In-DE'C5NT-LY» (td. In an indecent manner. 

iN-Djp-OiD/U-OtJs (Jn-d 9 -sM'yu-fis), a. pn, priv., 
and deciduous.) Not deciduous ; not falling 
yearly, as leaves of trees ; evergreen. Browne, 

IN-Dfi9'l-MA-BLE, a, [L. in, priv., and decern^ 
ten.] Not liable to be decimated. Cowell, 

XN-DJ5-oI'PH|;E-A-BLB, a. That cannot be deci- 
phered or interpreted. Gent, Mag, 

IN-D«UCI'PH^1R-A-BLY, ad. So as not to he de- 
ciphered or made out, 

fN^:^Of'§IQN(laHi9-8lah'9n,03),n, [Fr.] The 
state of being underided ; want of decisiop. ; ir- 
resolution ; inconstancy. Blackstone, 

Syru — * See Doubt. 

lN-D]g-orsiVE, a. [Fr, mdMsif,'] Not deci- 
sive; inconclusive; irresolute. Goldsmith, 

lN-DJg:-o!'SiVE-LT, tsd. In an indecisive man- 
ner; irresolutely. Brmrt, 

JtN-DJe^-orsiVE-NiSE, n. The state of being in- 
decisive; unse()btlednes8. Todd, 

fN-Dlg-ODfN'A-BLB, a. ^ [L. indecUnahiUs \ in, 
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lN-D5-CLfN'A-BLE, n. {Gram,) A word that is 
not declined. Churchill* 


'Without variation ; 

Mountagu. 


iN-Djp-CLiN'A-BLY, ad, 
constantly. 

iN-DE-CQ M-PO§' A-BEE, a. [It. indecomponibile.l 
That cannot be decomposed. Brande. 

The quality 
Smart, 


lN-DE-CQM-PO§'A-BLE-NESS, n. 
of being indecomposable. 


|{ IN-DJP-CO'ROUS, or iN-DfiC'O-ROtlS [in-de-ko'- 
rus, S. E, Ja. Sm. R , ; In-d€k'o-rus or In-de-ko'- 
rus, F, K, Wr , ; in-de-ko'rus or In-dSk'o-rus, IV. 

0 . ; in-dek'o-rfis, P. J. Asli, Wh.), a. [L. 'tndec- 
oi'us'y It. df Sp, indecoroso,\ Not decorous ; in- 
decent ; unbecoming. — See Decorous. 

l|lN-D5-CO'ROUS-LY, or IN-DEC^Q-ROGS-LY, ad. 
In an unbecoming* manner. 

11 iN-DJ^-CO'ROyS-NESS, or iN-DfeC^Q-ROUS- 
NESa, n. The state of being indecorous; im- 
propriety of conduct ; indecency. Scott. 

IN-Dg-COTiyM, n, [L.] Indecency ; unbecoming 
or unseemly conduct ; indecorousness, 


Thev . . . commit many absurdities, many indecorums^ 
ibefitti] 


Murton, 


X, A i; 0, A % iong! i, A I. 0, t, t, short; 


unbefitting ftieir gravity and persons, 

Syn.— See Decency. 

IN-DEED', ad, \in and deed,\ In reality; in truth; 
in fact ; really ; truly. 

Behold on Israelite indeed ^ in whom is no guile. John i. 47. 

j 8®» It is often used interjection ally. It xs some- 
times used as a slight asseirtion or recapitulation in a 
sense hardly perceptible or explicable ; as, “ I said I 
thought It was confederacy between the juggler and 
the two servants ; though, indeed, I had no reason so 
to think.” Bacon. It is used to note concession in 
comparisons ; as, Ships, not so great of bulk, indeed, 
but of a more nimble motion.” Bacon, 

Syu. — Indeed is sometimes used as nearly synony- 
mous with nay ; as, “ I think, indeed, 1 am sure, it is 
so ” } or, “ 1 think, nay, I am sure, it is so.” In this 
case, nay is the stronger term. In old English, yea 
had nearly the same sense ; as. « Yea, I judge not my 
own self.” 1 Cor, iv.3. “ A good man always profits 
by his endeavor j yea, when he is absent ; nay, when 
he Is dead, by his example and memory.” B, Jbnson. 

iN-Dy-FAT-I-GA-BlL'l-TY, n. The state of being 
indefatigable, ‘ or incapable of being wearied; 
perseverance; indefatigableness. Perry, 

IN-D^I-fAt'J-GA-BLE, a, [L. hidefatigaUUs ; in, 
priv., and defatigo, to weary ; It. infatigabile ; 
Sp. tnfatigahle,) Unwearied ; not tired ; not 
capable of being exhausted; that cannot be 
wearied; unwearied; unceasing; persevering. 

The ambitious person must rise early, and sit up late, and 
pursue his design with a constant, intlejatigcible attendance; 
he must be infinitely patient and servile. Sovth. 

iN-Dg-FAT'I-GA-BLE-Nj&SS, n. Unweariedness ; 
indefatigability. Parnell, 

Jn-DE-fAt'I-GA-BLY, ad. Without weariness. 
“ hidefatigahty zealous.” Dry den, 

t f N-DI^I- fAT-I-GA'TIQN, 71. Unweariedness ; in- 
defatigability. Gregory. 

iN-Djgl-FBA-^I-BlL'I-TY, n. The state or the 
quality of being indefeasible. Smart. 

iN-D?:-FEA'§J-BLE (in-df-fS'z^-bl), a, [in, priv., 
and defeasible.) incapable of being defeated, 
undone, abrogated, or made void. Addison. 

In-DE-FEA'§1-BLY, Old. In an indefeasible man- 
ner. * Boswell, 

lN-D^;-PfiC-TJ-BlL"I-Ty, n. [It. indefettiWith ; 
Sp. indefectihilidad ; * Fr. mdefectiUUPK'] The 
quality of being indefectible, ‘or not liable to 
decay or defect. 

God’s unity* eternity* and rndefecirbiltty. Barrovo. 

lN-D5-FfiC'Tl-BLB, a, [It. indefeUihile-, Sp. § 
Fr. indefectible,'] Not liable to defect or decay ; 
unfailing ; perfect ; perennial. 

The eternal, indtfeedbU happiness of heaven. Clarhs, 

iN-D^-Pi^'TlYE, a, [It. indefetUvo.) Not de- 
fective; perfect. ’ South, 

iN-D^l-PfiN-SJ-BlL'I-TY, n. The quality or the 
state bf being indefensible. Wright, 

IN-DE-P:Sn'SI-®LB, <*. [It- indtfmsiHle ; Sp. iTt- 
defensabU ; Pr. m^fmdable,'] That cannot be 
defended, maintained, or justifted: incapable 
of being justly defended ; censurable; faulty. 

As they extend the rule of eousalting Scripture to sill the 
actions of common lift, even so ftr as ta tha tali' 
straw, so It is altogether &lse and ' ‘ 


iN-Djp-FfiN'SI-BLYj c^d. In an indefensible man- 
ner ; without defence. Blackstone, 

IN-DB-F£n'SJVE, a. Having no defence ; inde- 
fensible. Sir T, Herbefii't. 

iN-DJe;-Fi”CIjg;N-CY (In-de-ftsh'en-se), n, [It. tn- 
dejicienza,] The quality or the state of not be- 
ing deficient. Stackhouse, 

iN-DJgI-FI”CIJ5NT (In-4e-fSsh'§nt), a. [L. indef- 
ciens ; It. iTideficiente.) Not deficient ; not fail- 
ing ; perfect ; complete- Bp. Reynolds. 

IN-D^I-FIN'A-BLE, a. [It. ind^nibile; Sp. inde^ 
Jiniblei Fr. indejinissahle,] That cannot be de- 
fined; unaccountable; inexplicable. Todd, 

IN-D5-FIN'A-EEY> od* In. an indefinable manner. 

IN-DIbP'I-NIte, a. [L. indefinitus in, priv., and 
defnio, dejinitus, to define ; It. indefnito ; Sp. 
indefnido ; Fr. indejini,'] 

1. Not definite; not determined; not defi- 

nitely settled ; indeterminate. “ Her advance- 
ment was left indefinite'^ ^ ^ ^ Bacon, 

2. Having no assigned or certain limits. 

Though it is not infinite, it may be indefinite', though it is 

not boundless in itself, it may be so to human comprehen- 
sion. Spectator. 

3. {Bot.) Noting parts of a flower too numer- 
ous to be readily counted, or more than twelve, 
especially when the number is inconstant. Gray, 

IN-DEF'I-NITE-LY, a.d. In an indefinite manner. 

IN-DEF'I-NITE-NJESS, n. The state or the qual- 
ity of being indefinite. Bp, Hall, 

tXN-D®-FlN'|-TUDE, 7t. An indefinite quantity 
or number. Hale, 

IN-D?-HIS'C?NCE,72. [SeeiNDEHlSCENT.] {Bot.) 
The property of not being dehiscent. Craig, 

iN-DJg-HlS'C^INT, a, [L. in, priv., and dehisco, 
dehiscens, to split open ; It. hideiscente,) {Bot.) 
Notingperica^s which continue perfectly closed 
after the fruit is ripe ; not splitting open,Lindley, 

IN-D5-L£0T'A-BLE, a. [in, priv., and delectable,] 
Not delectable ; unpleasant; disagreeable; un- 
amiablc. Ed. Rev, 

iN-DJgl-LlB'JgIR-ATE, a. [It. indeliberato ; Sj). tn- 
deliberado; Fr. indeUberit.'] Hot deliberate ; un- 
premeditated ; sudden. “ The indeliberate com- 
missions of many sins.” Gov, of the Tongue, 

In-D^-lIb'^R-AT-JPD, Of. Unpremeditated; un- 
deliberated. Bramhall. 

iN-D^L-l-BlL'I-TY, n, [Fr, indiUhiliti,] The 
quality of being indelible. Bp, Horsley, 

|[lN-DfeL'l-BLE [ln-d€F 9 -bl, S. W, J, E, F. Ja. K, 
Sm, \Vr. ; In-d6'l§-bl, jP.], a, lJj.indelebilis ; in, 
priv., and delebilis, deleble ; deleo, to blot out ; 
It. indelebile ; Sp. indeleble ; Fr, i^tiddeUk,] 

1. That cannot be effaced or blotted out ; not 
to be cancelled ; ineffaceable ; ingrained ; per- 
manent ; as, “ Indelible inks” 

To what purpose is this indelible image or Idea of God la 
us, if tlicrc be no such tiling os God existent in the world? 

Benry Bore, 

2. Not to be annulled or abrogated, [a.] 

They are endued with indelible power from above to ftedi 
to govern this household. " — ^ 


« This word,” Dr. Johnson says, « should bfl 
written indeleble ; and this orthography would evi- 
dently be tin accordance with the etymology of th« 
word; yet Dr. Jolinaon, and all the other principal 
English lexicographers, spell it indelible; ana this or- 
thography is established by common usage. 

iN-DjfeL'l-BLE-NfiSS, n. The quality of being 
indelible; indelibility, 

IN-D£L'|-BLY, ad. In an indelible manner. 

lN-Dfiti'I-OA-CY» n. [in, priv,, and deliracy,] 
The quality of being indelicate; want of deli- 
cacy; indecency; indecorum; coarseness; 
grossness; vulgarity. Addison, 

Synu — Bee INDECENT. 

tN-0]6L'l-OATB, a, [Fr. ind^Hcat,] "Wanting del- 
icacy or decency ; offensive to good manners oi 
propriety; indecent; indecorous; unbecoming; 
coarse ; gross ; broad ; vulgar* 

Their luamuy was Inelegiint, their plewrarei 

Syn.— Bee Broad, Ck>Aits£. 

In-dSl'I-CATE-LY, In an indelicate man- 
ner; indecently.’ Smart 




INDEMNIFICATION 


P^-DSm-N f- FJ-C A 'TIQN, n» [It. indenttizzazioTie ; 
Sp. indemjitzuaion ; Fr. itiaemnisation,'] 

1. The act of indenmif> mg ; compensation 
for loss or injury; leiniburbement. 

Itulemntjtcaiitm for their voluntary poverty, Warton. 

2. Security against loss or penalty. Johnson, 

Syn, — tSee Compensation. 

JN-DIiAI'NI-FV, c, a, [Low L. indemnifico^ from 
L. indemnU, harmless (m, priv., and damnum^ 
injury), anCifuctOf to make ; — Sp, indeninizar; 
Fr. indemniser,'] [i, indemnified ; pp, indem- 
nifying, INDEMNIFIED.] 

1. To secure against damage, loss, injury, or 
penalty ; to save harmless. 

Insurance is a contract wheieby, for a stipulated consider- 
ation, one party undertakes to nulemwji/ tlu* other ufeMin-jt 
certain risks. WilUti d I^JitlUps, 

2. To compensate for loss or injury ; to re- 
imburse ; to remunerate. Watts, 

JN-DfiM'Nl-TY, n, [L. indemnitas] It. indenni- 
th; Sp. indemnidad\ Fr. itideninite.l 

1, Security or exemption from damage, loss, 
injury, or punishment. 

I -Tf 11 u'!'' -'ll nenn®. •« th* wsvi of *ind indemni^ 

tv. A ■> I 'i .11 1^ M,. . .■-■•I I. . L 1 1 . y all jeal- 

L- I . 1 . . A.uiy (jlivolas, 

2. Compensation for loss sustained; remu- 
neration ; indemnification ; reimbursement. 

It is a rule established in all just ffovemments, that, when 
private property ih rcquticd for pubuc uaO, shall be 

given by the public to the owiiar, Ilouvu;/". 

“ Sometimes it signides diminution, A tenant 
who has been iiitomipted iii the enjoyment of liis 
lease, may require an indomnitij from the lessor, that 
is, a reduction ol his rent.” Bouoier. 

Act of indemnity i Lnw.) an act passed for the 

relief of those persons who have neglected to take 
certain necessary oatlis, or to perform other acts re- 
quired to quality them for their offices and employ- 
ments. JSrande, 

iN-Dg-MdN-STRA-BlL'r-TY, n. Quality of being 
indemonstrable*; iiidempnstrablenoss. Quincep, 

iN-D5-M5N'STEA-BLB, a, [L. indemonstrabilis ; 
It. indi/nostraSileJi That cannot be demon- 
strated; undemonstrable, Sandy a, 

lN-D?-M:ON'STR.VBLE-NjSSS, n. The state of 
being indemonstrable. Ash, 

|N-DfiN-I-ZA'TIQN, n. Act of making free, or 
the patent by wriich one is naturalized. BveUokar, 

JN-dSN^IZE, V. a. To make free ; to naturalize. 
— See Endbnize. Bullokar, 

IN-D£n' 1-ZEN (in-d5n'e-zn), v, a. To make free ; 
to naturalize ; to endenizen. Ooerbury, 

|N-DfiNT' , V, a, [L. m, in, and dms^ denth (Gr. 
d&obs, db6ifrog), a t<Joth ; It. indenfare.J [t. in- 
dented ; pp, iNDENTINO, INDENTED.] 

1. To mark with inequalities, like a row of 

teeth ; to cut in and out ; to make to wave or 
undulate ; to notch ; to jag. Shah. 

2. To bind by contract or indenture ; — so 

applied from the indented paper on which a 
contract is sometimes written. Burrill. 

\N-DfiNT', V. n. 1. To run in and out. ! 

Then shatt thou see the dew-bedabbled wretch [the har^. 
Turn and return, indenimy with the way. skdk, j 

2. To have indentations or inequalities like 
a row of teeth ; to be notched or jagged. 

3. fTo contract ; to bargain. 

1 do tndenft you shall return the money, Shdk, 

IN-D^NT', n, 1. Inequality; incisure; notch; 
jag ; indentation- Shak. 

Want shall not ^nd with rfneh a deep indent. Shak. 

2. A Stamp ; an impression. Phil, Tram. 

3. [American Law?,) An indented certificate 

for the i^rincipal or the interest of the public 
debt ; — issued by the United States government 
at the close of the revolution. Burrill, 

In-JD^N-TA'TIQN, n. 1. The act of indenting. 

^ 2. A waving in any figure ; a notch ; an in- 
cisure ; a cut ; a jag. Woodward. 

IN-DfeNT'SD, a, 1. Cut like a saw ; marked 
with inequalities like a row of teeth ; running 
in and out ; notched ; jagged. 

Trent, who, like some earth-born giant,, spreads 
His thirty arms along the indented meads. ifiZton, 

2* Stipulated, or bound, by indenture. 

ad. With indentation. ScoU, 

IN-DjSlNT^JNG, «. Indentation; impression. 
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t IN-D]|NT'M5 ;nt, n. An indenture. Bp, ITall, 

JN-DENT'URE (^in-deut"> w- (Lazo.) An instru- 
ment of writing containing a conveyance or con- 
tract between two or more peraons ; — usually 
indented or cut unevenly, or in and out, on the 
top or the side. ^ Boimer. 

jgSgf- Formerly it was common to make two in- 
struments exactly alike, and it was then Ubtial to 
write borii on the same parchment, with some words 
or letters written between them, tiiroucli which the 
parchnient was cut, either m a straight hr an indented 
line, in such a manner as to leave one half ot the w ord 
on one part, and half on the other. Boumer. 

IN-DJ&NT'URE, V, a, 1. To indent. Woty, 

2. To bind by indentures. 

JN-Dl&NT'yRE, V. n. To run in and out ; to form 
indentations ; to indent. Hey wood, 

IN-D^I-Pj&N'DjpNCE, n. [L. an, priv., and rfe- 
pezideo, dependens, to depend upon ; It, zttde- 
pejid&nza; tiT^.indtpefideneta ;Fr. independance.] 

X. The state of being independent ; exemption 
from reliance or control ; a state over w'hich no 
one has power, control, or authority ; freedom. 

Jmlepenflenre may be divided into political end naturnl 
Bv the +nvnu‘'‘ it 1® to be that 

1 . n. c« 1. ■ ■ “SiM • o iM , I tiio-v V ’ , - V, 1 I It three 
7 «.-* ' ■ ' piopeity. The 

1 i »• -■ -i ■ e iM’w •! Ki'i.r 1. V I'l enjoy a peima- 

!■' ’ . ill .*1“ li -jioaition or those 

j (, ••! ’I ■ *11 lit i*. Ui * '■« iVi.- Jiout'ter, 

2. f The principles of the religious denomina- 
tion called Indepeudenis ; Congregationalism. 

Pagitt. 

Declaration of Independence, the act adopted by the 
Congress of the American Colonies, July 4, 1776, by 
w'liicli they renounced their allegiance to the govern- 
ment of Great Britain. 

IN-D^:-P£n'DEN-CY, m. The state of being inde- 
pendent ; independence. Addison. 

iN-D^I-PfiN'D^NT, a. [It. independ&ite ; Sp. m- 
dcpendiento ; Fr. ind^endant^ 

1. Not dependent; having power to act free 
from the control, or without the assistance, of 
others ; not supported by any other ; not rely- 
ing on another; not controlled; — commonly 
used with q/J but sometimes with on or from, 

Go<}* 8 making tho world iwfragably proves that he gov- 
erns it too, o« n bmnr of n 'hi-e 

erthelcas, I in> in tl.ar it po«m, fyou*h. 

2. Not relating to any thing else, as to a su- 
perior cause or power ; irrespective. 

Our understanding, whidbi is an incorporeal substance, 
independent from matter. Bentley, 

3. Applied to a quantity which does 
not depend upon another for its valuo.Dct. P, 

Irf-Bg-pfiN'D^NT, w. {Eccl, Hist.) One who holds 
that every congregation is a complete church, 
subject to no superior authority; a Congrega- 
tionalist. Saiiaersmx. 

Ir^-D^-PjSN'DpNT-LY, ad. In an independent 
manner ; without control. Drydm, 

In-d£p^R^3-CA-BLE, a. \h,indeprecahiUs.\ That 
cannot be entreated. Co^ram, 

lN-J)6P-R?-HfiN'Sl-BLE, a, [Xt, ind^ehensihi- 
/w.] That cannot be found out. Bp, Morton, 

IN-D^J-PRIV'A-BLB, a. That cannot be deprived 
or taken away. Iiarris, 

IN-D5-SORIb'A-BLE, a. [It. indesaivibile ; Sp. 
indescrihibh Fr. imiescript%ble,'\ That cannot 
be described. Todd, 

lN-D?-SCRtP'TlVE, a. Not descriptive, or not 
containing just description. Craig, 

lN-D5-§fiRT^ n, \inj priv., and desert.^ "Want of 
merit; ill-desert. Phillips. 

iN-DfiS'l-NfiNT, a. Incessant, [u.] Baxter, 

iN-DfiS'I-NfiNT-LY, ad. Without cessation. Hay. 

1N-DE-s!r'A-BLE, a, [m, priv., and desirable,! 
Undesirallle. [B.] Month, Anth, 

IN-D^I-STRCc-TI-bIl'I-TY, n, [1^. indestructl- 
Ulidad ; Fr. indestruatitdUtii^ The Quality of 
being indestructible. Sir u, J>woy, 

iN-ne-STRt^C'TI-BLE, a, [Sp. dr Fr. indestme- 
tib^,] That cannot be destroyed. Boyle. 

lN-l>]^STRtlO^Tl-B]UY> indestructible 

manner. * N. A, Rev, 

IN-Djp-TBE'MI-Ni^-BLE, o. [X- indeterminobilis ; 


It. indeterminabite ; Sp. indeternimable ; Fr. tn>^ 
duterminabie.} Not determinable j not deter- 
mined, fixed, defined, or settled. Browne. 

IN-DE-TER^MI-X.^-BLY, ad. In an indetermina- 
ble manner. Br, Allen. 

IN-Dp-TER'Ml-NATE, a, ^ [L. indcteirminatits % 
It. indeterminato ; Sp. indeterminado ; Fr* tw- 
dctermme.l 

1. Unfixed; not defined; indefinite. “Anm- 
determinate number of successions.” Newton. 

2. (^Algebra.y Admitting of an in fini tp number 
of solutions or values. 

Indeterminate analysis, (Math,') a branch of analysis 
which has for its object the solution of indeterminate 
problems. Da, ^ P, — Indeterminate coefficients, (Math.) 
a method of analysis invented by Descartes, m which 
the coefficients are each equal to zero. Braude.-^ In- 
determmate equations, equations containing a greater 
number of unknown quantities tiian there are given 
equations. — Indeterminate inforescence, (Bot.) that in 
which the iiow'ers all arise from axillary buds;— 
same as mdrjimte. Gray, — Indeterminate problem, a 
problem in w’hich there are fewer imposed conditions 
than theie are unknown or required parts ; a problem 
which admits of an infinite number of solutions* — 
Indeterminate quantity, (Math.) a quantity that admits 
of an infinite number of values. Davies, 

lN-DE-Tj£R'MJ-NATB-LY, ad. In an indetermi- 
nate manner ; indefinitely- Hale, 

lN-D5-Tto'MI-NATE-N£sS, n. The state of be- 
ing indetermina!te. Perry, 

iN-D5-T£R-Ml-NA'TrON, n, [It. indetermina- 
zionc ; Sp. tndeterminacton ; ^r. indetermma^ 
tion.l Want of determination; want of fixed 
or stated direction. Bramhall. 

In-D5-tSr'MTNED (-mind), a. Unsettled; un- 
fixed; undetermined. Locke, 


tlN-p¥-VIR'^l-NATB, a. Not deprived of vir- 
ginity . Chap man, 

IN-D^;-V6te^ a. [Fr. indexoi^ Little affected 
or devoted; indifferent. Beidley, 

IN-D]gl-V6T'?D, a. Undevoted, hd. Clarendon, 


IN-DE-V5^TIQN, n, [L. indevotio.'] Want of 
devotion ; irreligion ; impiety. Hammond, 

IN-D^I-'V5'0'T', a, [L. indevotus*, It. dr Sp. inde^ 
voto\ Fx.ind^ot^ Not devout; undevout. ‘*A 
careless, indevout spirit.” Bp, Taylor, 

lN-D?!-V6l)T'Ly, ad. In an indevout manner j 
without devotion ; undevoutly. Todd, 


iN'Dfex, n , ; pi. lN'Dfix-i9§ or Iw^Dy-cjS?. (Indices 
is used for exponents of quantities.) [L.l 
1. A directing point or pointer ; a hand that 
points to any thing ; a director ; indication : — 
hi jmntizig, the sign [J8Gi^] used to direct special 
attention to any particular passage. 

They have no more Inward flelf-conecionaness of what 
they do or suffer than the index oi a watch of the hour It 
points to. BmUey. 


2. An alphabetical table, at the end of a hook, 
of the principal subjects, or of the words em- 
ployed in it, with references to the pages where 
they may be found. 


9^ Tho index was formerly prefixed to a book, as 
is shown in the first citation from fihakspeare below ; 
hence it was used generally for prelude, or any thing 
preparatory. 

Bidexee.,, 


To their subsequent volumes. 

Ah, mel what act, 

That roars so loud and thunders in tire tade». 


Shak, 


Shak, 


3. (Anat) The fore-finger. Hoblyn. 

4. hfi. INDICES.] (Ax'ith, & Algebra.) A term 
• used m the same sense as exponent^ to indicate 

the power or root of a quantity. 

Index cf a logarithm, the ckaraeterisde or integral 
part of it, which, in common logaritlims, is one less 
than the number of integral figures in the correspond- 
ing number. Brande,-^ Index qf mfracUon,^ lihe 
number which expresses the ratio of the sines of the 
angles of incidence and redaction. Thus the index 

cfreffiacHon from tat into water is about and firom 
water Into air about -I* Lardner. 

In'd£x, V, a. To place in an index or table, as 
the subjects treated of in a book. Talfow'd, 


{N'd£X-]@R, n. One who makes an Index. OgUme, 


In'DMx ^X-PUR-Chjt-rb 'RI-&S. [X,, an eapur- 
gcutory index,'] {Bed.) A list or catalogue, an- 
nually published at Home, of books wMch' the 


UlBN, Bias Mdr% N0&, SOn; bUll, BCK, bOls.— 9, f, t, JEV 8> & ii Aora,' 9 a* s; I- a, gz.— 7HIS, tUs. 
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churcli of Borne prohibits the faithful from read- 
ings or condemns as heretical. Brands^ 

In'DEX-HAND, n. A hand that points to some- 
thing ; the pointer of a watch, clock, &c. Pope. 

IN-d:&X'I-CAL, a. Relating to, or resembling, an 
index, * SmaH, 

IN-D£x'I-C^L-LY, ad. In the manner of an in- 
dex. * * Siotfi, 

IN'DJ&X-ING, p, a. Furnishing with an index, 
or table of references. WrigM, 

lN-D?X-T£lt'I-TY, n, [in, priv., and dexterity,] 
Want of dexterity ; awkwardness. Harney, 

IN-DI'A-DfeM, V, a. To place or set in a diadem. 

Whereto shall that be likened? to vhat gem 
InUiadtifmd? Stntthey, 

IN'BIA-mAn, n. (ISfaut,) A large ship engaged in 
the India trade. Ency. 

IN'DIA-MAT'TING (in'ja-), n. Mats made in the 
East from the Papyrus corytnbostts, Simmonds, 

iNDTAN (Ind'yan) [in'dy^n, S. Ja. K. Sm . ; In'- 
d^-gin, In^jg-an, or in'dyg.n, TV . ; Sn'de-an, TFn], 
a. Belonging to India: — belonging to the 
American aborigines. 

Ind'IAN (tnd'y^n), n. An aboriginal American : 
— a native of India or of the West Indies, 


Lo, th' no')- 

Secs (inl ■' it* o* )■■. 


’-i’Td ' 
• i II I v ■ d. 


Pope. 

INDTAN-AR'R0W-.Ii66t (Ind'yim-'), n. Arrow- 
rootl — See Aiirow-hoot. Miller. 

INDTAN— BfiR^RY, n. A berry having an intoxi- 
cating quality ;* Cocculm Indiem. Booth. 

INDTAN— CORN, n. The American plant Zea 
maySf and its fruit ; maize. Gray. 

iNB'I-^N—CRfiSS, n. (Bot.) The English name of 
the genus of plants called T^'opceolum. Loudon. 

IN-DIAN-EER^, n. A large English ship en^ged 
in the India trade, or in the trade between India 
and China ; an Indiaman, For. Qu. Rev. 

INDT^N-FIG, n. The name of the species of 
plants of the genus OpunCia ; hanian. Rng. Cye. 

%D'IAN-PlLE, n. The manner in which the 
American Indians traverse the woods or proceed 
to battle ; single file. Bartktt, 

n. A black pigment made from 
lampblack, thickened with gelatine or is>inglass, 
and scented with musk or camphor ; — brought 
from the East, and chiefly from China. Ure. 

INDTAN-ITE, n. (Mm.) A variety of anorthite 
composed of silica, alumina, and lime, with a 
small quantity of iron. [India.] Dana. 

InD'IAN— 5aK, n. A timber-tree of im- 

mense size, and great durability, found in Java 
and Ceylon, Malabar, Coromandel, &c., and 
especially in the Birman empire ; the teak-tree ; 
Tectona grandis \ — used in ship-building. 

Loudon. 

Inb'IAN— POKE, n, {Bot.] The American white 
hellebore ; V&ratrum viride. Gray. 

Indian— R feD, n. A species of ochre; red- 
ochre. 

The pigment now usually sold under this 
name is the red hmiurtibe. or peroxide of iron. The 
Jn<iian-.red brought firom the Persian Gulfia of a dark- 
er hue and sparkling lustre. FairlioU. 

IN0'I^N-R*B'B)5E, n. India-rubber. MoCvOooh. 

lND'IAN-sdu'U|:S, n. See StruUEB. 

IND'I^N-TWE'NJP, n. (Bo<.) A name applied to 
plants of the genus Ariseema^ especially to Ari- 
sasma triphyllum^ or Arum triphyllum of Lin- 
nseus, the root of which is wrinkled, farina- 
ceous, and on being tasted affects the tongue 
with a pungency as if pricked by needles. Gray. 

iND'IAN-YfiLXOW, n. A pigment used in paint- 
ing. Weale. 

iN'DIjJ.— (Stn'j^-rtSb'^b^r), », A resinous 
substance; caoutchouc; gum-elastic ; Indian- 
rubber. — See CkouTOHotio. Kerne. 

In DI-cAnt, a. [Id. vnSitxt^ndioam^ to indicate ; 
It. ^ Sp. indiemte.] {Showing; indicating; 
pointing out a remeefy* Xhenglison, 


IN'DI-CAnT, n. {Med.) Any thing which, in the 
course of a disease, or m what precedes or ac- 
companies it, points out a remedy. Xhenglison. 

iN'DI-Ca^TB, V. a. {Jj.indicOf indicatusi m, in, 
and dicOj to say, to show ; It, huiicare ; Sp. in- 
dicar ; Fr. mdiqaer^ [i. indicated ; pp. indi- 
cating, INDICATED.] 

1. To show ; to point out ; to mark ; to denote. 

Mentioned in a manner tbot seems to indicate some con- 
nection between tiiem. Malone. 

2. (3fed.) To point as a remedy ; to manifest 

by symptoms the treatment requisite for the al- 
leviation or the cure of a disease. Burke. 

IN-DI-CA'TIQN, w. {Jj. iTidicatio \ It.indicazionei 
Sp. indicacion ; Fr. indication.] 

1. The act of indicating or pointing out, 

2. That which indicates ; a mark ; a token ; 
a sign ; a note ; a symptom. 

We think that onr successes arc a plain indication of the 
divine favor towards us. Atterbury. 

3. Discovery made ; information. Bentley. 

4. Explanation ; display, [r.j Bacon. 

5. {Med.) The manifestation made by a dis- 

ease of what is proper to be done for its allevia- 
tion or removal. Dunglison, 

Syn.— See Mahk. 

IN-DIC'A-TIVE [ui-dlkVtlv, S. W. P. J. E. F. 
Ja. TTir. ]Vh * ; in'd§-ka-tiv or Jn-dllc'^-tlv, i 
in-dik'?i-tSv or In'd^-ka'tiv, IT.], a. [L. indicati-- 
vus ; It. Sp. indicatiro ; Fr. indicatif.] 

X. Showing; informing; pointing out. 
Bidicnle, with ever-pointin/; hand, 

Cil" ** f ■-#>— «)■>*■*■, bhift 

'I'. - ii d Shenstone. 

2. {Grammar.) A term applied to a mood of 
a verb, expressing affirmation or a simple or un- 
conditional judgment, or used to ask a question, 

rpi.„ , n verb which is used 

ii. •<. <* .■» ' all* •!.. • i*'M • •*» Andrem. 

IN-dIO'A-tIve-LY, ad. In an indicative manner. 

IN'DJ-CA-TQR, n. [L.] 1. He who, or that which, 
indicates, shows, or points out. 

2. {Anat.) A muscle of the forearm, which 

point*? or extends the forefinger. Branch. 

3. {Merh.) An instrument for ascertaining 

the amount of the pressure of steam and the 
state of the vacuum throughout the stroke of a 
steam-engine ; a dynamometer. Grier. 

4. A genus of birds belonging to 
the cuckoo tribe ; — so called from the species 
indicating the nest of bees, and guiding men to 
them by their motions and cries. Brande. 

iN-Dl-OA-TQ-RFNiE, 
n. pi. {Ornith.) A 
sub-family of birds 
of the order Sea?!- 
sores and family 
Cuculidee ; honey- 

guides. Gray. Indicator major. 

IN'Dl-CA-TO-RY, a. That indicates ; manifesting ; 
demonstrative’ ; indicative. Donne. 

Ijv-DJ-CA'VIT, n. {L.f He has shoien.] (Law.) A 
writ of prohibition. Blackstone. 

flN'DlOB (TnMjs), n. [Fr. incHce.] 
sign; index. 

IN'PJ-CE§, n . ; pi. of index. {Ariih. & Algebra.) 
Exponents of quantities. — See Index. 

/JV- Dl ' * Cp4 ( in-dSali'c- 9 ), n. pi. [L.] Discrimi- 
nating marks. Btirrotos. 

flN-Dlq'I-BLEjG. [Fr-] Unspeakable. Evelyn. 

IN-DIo'O-LITE, n. {Min.) A tourmaline of a 
blue color. — See Indigolitb. Dana. 

IN-dICT' (jn-dit'), V. a. [L. indico^ indictus ; in, 
against, and dteo, to speak ; Old Fr. endicter.] 
[^. INDICTED ; pp. INDICTING, INDICTED.] 

1. {Law.) To accuse, or charge with a crime 
or misdemeanor, by a bill of indictment ; to de- 
clare guilty of a penal offence ; to implead. 

2. To compose ; to write ; to indite. Todd. 

IN-DlOTA-BLE (in-dwVW), 1. Liabje to be 
indicted ; that may be indicted. Blackstone. 

2. Liable to presentment by a grand jury ; as, 

^ “ An indictable misdemeanor.” 

lN-D!CT-Efi' dn-dl-ts'), n. (,Law.) One who is 
indicted ; — opposed to inMctor. ^%mer. 

IN-DlOT^JgR (jn-dit'fr), n. One who indicts. 



Signification ; 
B. Jonson. 


IN-DiC'TIQN, n. [L. indictio ; It. indlzione ; Sp, 
indiccion ; Fr. indiction.] 

1. Declaration ; proclamation ; announce- 
ment. ** Indiction of a war.” [r.] Bacon. 

2. (C/iron.) A cycle, or period of fifteen years, 

the origin of which is involved in obscurity ; 
but it is said by some to have been instituted 
by Constantine the Great, in place of the Olym- 
piads. Johnson. Brande. 

j 8S@=“ “The name and use of the vndictions, wdiich 
serve to ascertain the chronology of the middle ages, 
was derived from the regular practice of the Roman 
tributes. The emperor subscribed with his own hand, 
and in purple ink, the solemn edict or vndicUon^ which 
was fixed up in the principal city of each diocese dur- 
ing two montlis previous to the first day of September. 
And by a very easy connection of ideas, the word in- 
diction was transferred to the measure of tribute which 
it prescribed, and to the annual term which it allowed 
foi payment.*’ Gibbon. 

IN-DIC'TJVE, a. [L. hidictivtis.] Proclaimed ; 
declared, [r.] K&nnet. 

JN-DlCT'MjpNT (in-dit'm§nt), n. {Law.) The act 
of indicting ; a written accusation of a crime or 
misdemeanor, presented to, and preferred by, a 
grand jury, under oath, to a court. Blacksto7ie. 

IN-DICT'dR (in-dit'br or In-dit-br', 130), n. {Law.) 
One who indicts ; an indicter. Boutier, 

JN-dIf'F?R-JENCE, n. [L. mdifferentia\ in, priv., 
and differo, differens, to differ ; It. mdifferenza ; 
Sp. intUferencia ; Fr. indijfere^ice.] 

1, The state of being indifferent ; neutrality ; 

: equipoise or freedom liom motives 
(».. ‘ ' o» -vh . 

In matters of relijrion. ■*'0 rr n'*-'' in. 

difference of a traveller. 


athis journey’s end; bv. i". if » 
high or low, all is one to lun, ‘c . n g ii- 
hc IS in the right way. 


■ ' -1 ■ : ( K 11 

‘i-'Tiiat 

2. Unconcernedness ; want of regard; apathy. 

fuitse, 

A! . • i'.) i* * ‘ iM <. •■ I 

1 O J'A (‘»*1 ^ , >1 . ll IV . P i> i 

!■) r ■■1-0 .J.o t.o' ( - i.'V tv i*' Siotft’ 

3. A State in w'hich no moral or physical rea- 
son preponderates ; a state in which* there are 
no qualities deserving of distinction, or prefer- 
ence, or choice ; impartiality. 

The choice Is left to our discretion, except a i 


bond of some hlffhor duty leraove the inriiMenHce that such 
things have in themselves. Hooker, 

SytL. — Indifference expresses a state of mind not 
actually moved by any passion or feelinp:; inttcnsihili- 
tfj, a state of mind Incapable of any feeling ; apathy, 
a stato destitute of feeling, and more poimanont than 
insemihihty. A person may have indifference to cer- 
tain aubjects, and yet not have an insensibility to all 
things. Indifference with regard to the opinion of the 
multitude ; neutrality in relation to a disputed ques- 
tion, or to the contests of parties j negligence jin rela- 
tion to duty or to business. 

JN-DlF'FJgiR-gN-CY, n. Indifference, [ii.] Locke. 

TN-PTF'FgR-fiNT, a. [L. indijferens ; It. mdiffe- 
rente', ^xi.mdiJerento\ Ev.tndWi'rrnt.] 

1. Having lio choice or premronce ; not de- 
termined to either side ; neutral ; apathetic. 

Being tmlipcrcnU'we should receive and embrace opinions 
according as evidence gives the attestation of truth. Zoche, 

2. Unconcerned; not interested ; regardless ; 
inattentive ; heedless ; unmindful. 

ITow vndifferent soever man ina> he to eternal happiness, 
yet surely to eternal niihviy none can be mthgetmU Ito^re 

3. Impartial; disinterested; unbiassed. 

Mctcalfb was partial to none, but iiuJffcrent to all; a mas- 
ter for the whole, and a father lor every one. Aacham. 

4. Having no qualities to determine a prefer* 
ence over other things ; equal. 

The nature of things mdifferent is neither to be command- 
ed nor ibrbidden, but left ftee and arbitrary, Hooker. 

6. Passable; tolerable; middling; not good, 
nor very bad ; ordinary. “ Indifferent writing.” 
Drydm. Indifferent Addiso^i. 

In this sense it is used adverbially by some of 
our older authors. 

I am myself honest Shak. 

Syn. — See Ordin A ttV. 

lN-DKF'F]eiR-®NT-)f§M, n. The state of being in- 
different ; want of zeal ; indifference. 

The dopreelation of Christianity by indfferentkm is a 
more insidious and a less curable evil tliaii luudclity IIslU. 

JV /lately. 

SPIT' Sometimes used for idmtimf the plalosophy 
of Schelling. — See Identxsm. 

IN-Dlr'rSR-SNT-lST, «. On. wIm b indifferent 

or neutral. Srit. Cnt 
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INDISCUSSED 


jN-DtF FgK-pXT-LY, ad. In an indifferent man- 
ner ; ^\ithout dUtiiiction or preference ; equally : 
— “ unconcernedly ; ■v\dthout wish or aversion : — 
passably ; tolerably. 

t N'DI-^EXCE, n, [L. indigervtia ; It. indigenza ; 
Sp,. indigencia ; Fr, in<iigence!\ The state of 
being indigent ; want ; penury 5 poverty ; need ; 
destitution ; necessity ; privation. 

It is the care of a very great part of mankind to conceal 
their inthgence floiii the rest. Johnson* 

Syn. — See Poverty. 

lN"Dl-^fiN-CY, ?i. Want; indigence, [r.] Bentley* 

In^'DI-^tEXE, n. [L. indigena ; indie, old form of 
in, and gigno, genitus, to beget.] A native or | 
indigenous animal or plant. Evelyn* \ 

{N-Dip'g-NOUS (in-dSjVniis), Of. \Ji„ indigenus i 
It. indig mo ; Sp. indigena ; Fr. indighie'J\ Na- 
tive to a country ; originally produced or born 
in a place or region ; — * opposed to exotic, 

Negroes ... are not indigenous to America. Brovcme. 

fN^Df-JJrENT, a, [L. indigens \ It. § STg*indigente\ 
Fr. indigent,'] 

1, Being in want or poverty 5 destitute ; poor ; 
needy ; necessitous ; scanty. 

Charity consists in relieving the indigent, Addison. 

2. t Wanting; deprived ; —followed by of, 

“ Indigent of moisture.” Bacon. 

Syn.— See Bare. 

tJN-D{-5^fiST', 05. Not digested; indigested. Shah, 

tN-Dj-^fiST'JgiD, a. [L. indigestus.] 

1. Not digested; not concocted ; undigested. 

Dreams are bred 

From rising fumes ot mdigasted food. Dryden. 

2. Lying in a mass or lump ; not sorted, ar- 

ranged, or methodized. “This mass, or indi- 
gested matter, or chaos,” Raleigh. 

Such infhqested ruin, bleak and bare, 

How desert now it stands, exposed in air I Dryden. 

3. Not well considered ; crude. 

In hot reformations, in what men, more zealous than con- 
siderate, call making clear work, the whole is generally crude, 
harsh, and indigested. Bvrke. 

4. Not brought to suppuration- 

Hia wound was indige^ed and Inflamed. Wiseman, 

!N-pi.^fiST'JeiD-Nj2ss, n* The state of being in- 
digested. Burnet. 

EN-Dl-gjaST-I-BlL'l-TY, n. The quality of being 
indigestible ; indigestibleness. Athenceum. 

a. [L. indigestihilis ; It. in- 
digestibile; Sp. indigestible.] 

1. That cannot be digested, or that cannot be 
easily digested ; not convertible to nutriment, 
“Eggs . . . are most indigestible^ Arhutimot. 

2. That cannot be received or endured. 

“ Such a torrent of indigestible similes.” JVarton. 

iN-Dl-^fiST^I-BLE-NfiSS, n. The quality of being 
indigestible; indigestibility. Ash. 

iN-pl-^^ST'IQN (In-d^-jSst'yun), n, [L. indiges- 
tio ; It. indigestiom ; Sp. ^ Fr. indigestion.] 
Want of power to digest food ; want of digest- 
ion ; a morbid weakness of the stomJich ; dys- 
pepsyj dyspepsia. Bp. Ball* 

JN-DI^'I-TATE, V, a. [L. indigito, indlgitntiis.] 
To point out with the fingers ; to indicate ; to 
show. Browne, 


JN-DI^^-I-TA'TIQN, The act of pointing out or 
showing with the finger ; indication. 11. More. 

tlN-DIGN' (in-din'), a. \L.indign%is*] Unworthy; 
disgraceful. Shah. 

jN-dIg'NANCE, i Indignation ; anger ; re- 

JN-DIg^NAN-OY, y sentment. [r.] Spenser. 

(N-DIg'NANT, a. [L. indtgmns*] Affected by 
indignation; feeling a disdainful or contemptu- 
ous anger or resentment, 

Tull of fleroe fury aad indignant hate. J^nser, 


JN-dIg'N^NT-ly, ad. With indignation. 

In-DJG-nA'TIQN, n. [L. indignation It. inde- 
gnazione ; 3p. indignaewn ; J’r. indignation*] 

1. Anger, mingled with contempt or disgust ; 
resentment; wrath. 

i alwaya impUea weentmeut, or a deriro of re- 

tolietlng on the injurious person so ftir at least os to make 
him repent of the wrong he hath committed. 

2. The anger of a superior ; displeasure. 


A certwa fearful looking for of judgment aad fieiy indig- 
nation Meti. X, *Jt* 

3. The effect of anger ; punishment. 

If Heavens have any grievous plague in store, 

Let tliem hurl down their indignatiun 

On thee, tnou troubler of the world. Shak. 

Syn. — i3ee Displeasure. 

f IX-DIG'N{-Fy, V, a. To treat disdainfully. Spenser. 

1X-dIg'NI-TY, n. indigmtas \ lt.indegnith\ 
Sp. mdigniclad% Fr. indignite^ Contumely ; 
contemptuous injury ; violation of right, accom- 
panied with insult ; disrespect ; dishonor. 

, Foul eiTeminacy held me yoked 

Her bond-slave. O, indignitgl O, blot 

To huiiur and religion 1 Shedt. 

Syn. — Persons of high rank or station are pecu- 
liarly exposed to indignities ; persons of every station 
are exposed to insults. 

tJN-DiGN'’LY (in-din^lf), ad. Not according to 
desert; unworthily. Bp. Ball* 

iN'DJ-GO, n. Jli. indicum, from India ; It., Sp., 
Fr., § Ger. tiidigo.] A drug yielding a beautiiul 
blue dye, obtained by maceration in vjrater of 
certain leguminous plants of the genus hidi- 
gofera, McCulloch, 

IN'D{-G0— BLUE, n. Pure indigo. Ure, 

!N'DI-GQ-c6L'QBEn (-kul'iird), a. Having a 
deep, dull blue color ; blue with gray. Renslow. 

iN'DT-GQ-caP'PJglR, n. (Mm.) An indigo-blue 
mineral composed of sulphur and copper ; — an- 
other name for cotelline. Dana. 

IN'DI-GQ-^ENE, n. White indigo ; colorless in- 
digotine, Kane. 

IN-DXG'O-LITB, indigo, and Gr.UOos, 

a stone,] (Min.) Blue tourmaline. Brande, 

iN-DI-G6M'5-TJ5R, n. [Eng. indigo, and Gr. 
fiirpov, a measure.] An instrument for meas- 
uring the strength of indigo. Ure. 

iN-DI-GOM'^-TRY, n. [Eng. indigo, and Gr. 
a measure,] (Cfiem.) Method of ascer- 
taining the coloring power of indigo. Buchanan. 

In ^DI-GO— plant, n. (Bot^ A legmminous plant 
producing indigo, of the genus Iiidi gofera, the 
most important species of which are the Indigo 
tinotoria, or common indigo, cultivated in In- 
dia, the hidigo anil, found in both Indies and 
in Africa, the Indigo ceerulea of India, the hi- 
dtgo argentca of Egypt and Barbary, ana the In- 
digo disperma, cultivated in America. Eng. Cgc. 

IN-Dl-GOT'JC, a. (Chem.) Noting an acid formed 
when indigo is dissolved in nitric acid consid- 
erably diluted. Graham. 

IN'DI-GQ-TIne, n, (Chem.) Pure blue indigo, 
constituting about forty-fi.ve per cent, of the in- 
digo of commerce. Begnault, 

Colorless indigotine, called also tokiie or reduced 
indigo., di/fers from pure blue indigo by its containing 
one additional equivalent of hydrogen. Air and dll 
otlier oxidizing agents convert it into blue indigo. 

Gregory, 

t In-dIl'A-TQ-RY, a. Not dilatory ; not slow ; 
not delaying. ’ Cornwallis, 

flN-DlL'f-^fiNCE, n. [L. indiUgeniia,] Sloth- 
fulness ; carelessness. B* Jonson, 

f In-dIl'I-^6nT, a. [Fr. indiligent.] Not dili- 
gent ; careless ; slothful. Feltkam, 

tlN-Dll/l-<J^fiNT-LY,arf. In a delaying manner; 
without diligence.* Bp. Hall. 

flN-Dl-MlN^lSH-A-BLE, a. Undimihishable. 

The indimivAsheibU majesty of our higheat court. AKftoa. 

IN'DINE, n. (Chem.) A crystallized, rose-colored 
substance, obtain ea from indigo. Lawrent. 

IN-DJ-RjBct', a. [L. indircctus', in, priv., and 
dirigo, directus, to make straight ; It. indiretto ; 
Sp. indirecto ; Fr. indirect.] 

1. Not direct; not straight; not rectilinear. 

Johnson. 

2. Not tending directly, but only consequen- 
tially, to the point or purpose ; oblique ; col- 
lateral. Indirect means.” Shak. “An tn- 
direct accusation.’^ Johnson. 


3. Not fair ; not honest ; dishonorable ; wrong ; 
improper. 



4. (Math. 8 t Logic.) Noting a method of dem 
onstration in which the truth of a proT>osition is 
established by disproving every po&sibie hypoth- 
esis opposed to it, as the method of proving 
that two given lines are equal by disproving 
the hypothesis that one of them is greater or 
less than the other, Davies. 

! iN-DI-REC'TIpN, n. The state of being indi- 
rect ; indirectness ; indirect course or means. 

Most of the indirertion and artifice which is used among 
men, does not proceed so much from a degeneracy m nature 
as an ofiectation of appearing men of consequence by such 
practices. Tatler. 

In-DI-RECT'LY, ad. In an indirect manner; not 
directly ; unfairly. Addison. 

IN-DI-RECT'N5SS, «. 1. The quality of being 

indirect ; obliquity'^ indirection. Johnson. 

2. Unfairness; dishonesty; double-dealing; 
fraudulent art, W. Momitagu. 

11 IN-Dl^-CERN^I-BLE (in-diz-zdrn'9-b!), a*^ [It, tw- 
discernihile ; Sp. indiscernible ; Fr, indiscer- 
nahle.] N ot perceptible ; that cannot be dis- 
cerned ; undiscernible. D&iiham. 

11 IN-DT^-CERN'I-BLE-NESS, n. The state of be- 
ing undiscernible; undiscemibleness.ifai^tmowdr- 

11 lN-Dr§-CERNa-BLY (in-djz-zcrn'f-ble), ad. Un- 
discernibly. Lively Oracles. 

t iN-DIS-CERP-I-Bll/J-TY, n. The quality of be- 
ing indiscerptible ; indiscerptibility. Bailey. 

tiN-DlS-CERP'j-BLE, a. Indiscerptible. More. 

fN-DIS-CjgRP'I-BLB-NfiSS, n. The quality of be- 
ing indiscerpible ; indiscerpibility. Todd. 

iN-DfS-CERP-n-BlL'l-TY, n. Incapability of 
dissolution. * Johmon. 

In-DIS-CERP^TI-BLE, a. \in, priv., and discerp- 
tihle,] Not separable into parts ; incapable of 
being broken or destroyed. Bp, Butler. 

In-DTS-CERP'TJ-BLY, ad. In an indiscerptible 
manner. * Dr, Alim, 

IN-DIS'CI-PLIN-A-BLE, a. [It. indisdplinabile ; 
Sp. ^ Fr. indisciplinable*'] That cannot be dis- 
ciplined ; undisciplinable. Bale. 

IN-dIs'CI-PLIne, n. Want of discipline, Qu.Itev. 

IN-D1 S-c 6 v'?R-A-BLE, a. That cannot be dis- 
covered ; undiscoverable. Conyheare. 

fN-DrS-c6v'^iR-Y,n, The state of being not dis- 
covered ; the state of being hidden. [r.j Browne* 

iN-DiS-CREET', a. [L. indiscretm ; It. § Sp. tn- 
discreto ; Fr. indiscret,] Not discreet ; wanting 
discretion ; imprudent ; incautious ; inconsid- 
erate ; injudicious ; unwise. “ So drunken and 
so indiscreet an officer.” Shak. 


IN-D1S-(3REET'LY, ad. In an indiscreet man- 
ner ; without discretion or prudence. Taylor, 

iN-DIS-CREET'N?SS, n* The quality of being in- 
discreet ; want of discretion ; indiscretion. Ash. 

IN-I)IS-CRETB^ «. [L. mdiscretm ; in, priv., and 
discerno, discretus, to separate.] Not discrete ; 
not separated. “An indiscrete mass of con- 
fused matter.” Povmall. 


lN-DlS-CKfi”TI9N (In-dis-kr«8h'uxi),n. [It. indis- 
erezione ; Sp. inaiscreoion ; Fr, indheretion.] 
The quality of being indiscreet ; an indiscreet 
act; imprudence; rashness; in con si deration. 

Hifl) olfenceti did proceed rather fi’om noeligence, raahness, 
or other indiaci tsUon, than from any malicious thought. 

jHaywat d. 


IN-DJS-CRIm'I-NATE, a, [L. indiscriminaius \ 
in, priv., and 'discrimen, separation.] Being 
without discrimination ; not discriminating ; 
confused ; undistinguishable ; promiscuous. 


The indwciAmxnate deffence of right and wrong contract* 
the understanding, while it hardens the heart. - ’ * ' 


IN-D1S-0RIM'|-NATE-LY, ad. In an indiscrimi- 
nate manner ; without ddicrimination. Boyle. 


In-D1S-CRIm1-NAT-]NO, a. Not discriminating; 
undiscriminating. Warton. 


fN-D^S-ORlM-(-NA'TION, «, Want of discrimina- 
tion ; indistinctness. Bp* Horsley. 

IN-DJS-ORIm'I-N^-tIvb, a. Making no distinc- 
tion ; undiscriminating. Wright. 

In-dis-cBssed' (-kiist'), a. Not discussed ; un- 
discussod. [r.] Iktnne. 
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INDOCIBLE 


jEN-DIS-PJSN-S A-B rL'I-TY» n. [It. mdispe7i$ahiUth ; 
Sp. mdispi*iisabilidad\ Fr. indispefisabiliU^ 
The state of being indispensable ; indispensa- 
bleness j necessity. **Tne tndispensabiliip of 
the natural law.** Shelton, 

iN-DIS-PfiN'S A-BJLE, a. [It. iiidispensobile ; Sp. 

Fr. indispensable,'] 

1. That cannot be dispensed with ; not to be 
omitted, remitted, or spared ; absolutely neces- 
sary; essential; requisite; needful. 

Bocks, ittouatalns, and caverns . . . are of inditpensable 
use and necessity, as •well to the earth as to man. If oodwo.n'd, 

2. fNot admitting dispensation; not allow- 
able. 

Zanchitts , . . absolutely condemns this marriage as incest- 
uous and indispewsaWe. tlall, 

Syn, — See Necessary. | 

IN-I)(S-P£n*SA-BLE-N£sS, n. The state of being 
in&spensabfe ; indispensability, Clarke, 

lN-D|S-PfeN'SA-BLY, ad. To a degree not to be 
remitted or abated ; necessarily. Addison, ^ 

iN-D|S-PERSED* (-pSrst*), a, XJndispersed. 'More, 

IN-DIS-P0§E', u. a. [It. indisporre ; Sp. indispo- 
ner; Fr. tndisposer . — See Dispose.] [i. in- 
disposed ; pp, INDISPOSING, INDISPOSED.] 

1. To displace ; to disarrange ; to disorder. 

2. To unfit ; to unsuit ; — with ybr. 

Nothing can be reckoned good or bad to us, in this lite, 
any fariher than it indtgposea us for the exuoyments of an- 
other. Atterburi/, 

3. To cause to be unfavorable or averse ; to 
disincline ; — with to, 

A further degree of light v^ould not only have indi^Mci 
them to the reception ofit, but would have aggravated their 
guilt beyond measure. Jmrd, 

4. To disorder, or cause to he ill. 

The small-poz, after having indisjpoaed you for a time, 
never returns again. Addison. 

In-D1S-pO§ED' (-pffed'), a, 1. Not disposed ; dis- 
inclined; averse. 

2. Slightly disordered in health ; ill. Smart. 

It made him rather indisposed than sick. Walton, 

XN-DIS-PO^'ilD-NfeSS, n. The quality of heing 
indisposed; indisposition; unfitness. Hall, 

tN-DlS-PQ-§I'*TIQN (In-dis-po-zlsh'un, 93), n, [L. 
t«, priv., and disposition disposition ; It. mcHspo- 
sizione ; Sp. indisposicion ; Fr. indisposition^ 

1. The state of being indisposed j disorder of 
health ; slight disease or illness. 

Wiadom is still looking forward from the first indUpost” 
Horn into the progress of me disease. V Estrange, 

2. Disinclination; dislike; aversion; reluc- 
tance; unwillingness; indisposedness. 

The mind, by every degree of affected unbelief, contracts 
more and mure of a general indispotiition towards believing. 

Atterimry. 

Syn.— See Disease, Sickness. 

lfN-D!S'PV^-TA-BLB [In-dSs'pu-ta-bl, S.J.KF.Ja, 
Sm, R, C, Wr. ; In-dis'pu-ti-bl or In-djs-pd'ta-bl, 
JV, P. ^.], a, [It, indtsptdabile ; Sp. indispu- 
table,] That cannot be disputed ; incontroverti- 
ble ; incontestable ; unquestionable ; undeni- 
able ; indubitable ; irremtable ; irrefragable ; 
certain. 

There is no maxim in politics more indisputcihle than that 
a nation should have many honors to reserve fbr those who 
do national services. Addison. 

469^ Tills word is nearly under the same predica- 
ment asi disputable. Dr. Johnson, Dr. Ash, Dr. Ken- 
licjc, W. Johnston, Mr. Smith, Buchanan, and Bailoy 
adopt the last accentuation ; and only Mr. Shendan 
and Entieie,the first; and yet my experience and rec- 
ollection g:^8ly fail me, if this is not the general 
pronunciation of polite and lettered speakers. Mr. 
Scott has given both pronunciations ; but, by placing 
this the first, seea^s to give it the preference.” fValker. 

Syn.™ See Clear, Indubitable. 

!N-DXS*Py-T4-BLE-NfeSS, n. The state of being 
indisputable; certainty. Johnson, 

fN-Dls'py-TA-BLY, In a manner not to be 
disputed; without4fcntroversy ; certainly. 

lN-DlS^S9-LV.BrL'l-TY, n, [It. indissolvbimi 
S^dnd%s6lmiUdad\ Fr. indvssohtbUitd,] 

X. The state of being indissoluble, or incapa- 
ble o^eing dissolved or liquefied. Locke, 

2. Peirpetuit^ of obligation. Wa^rbuirton, 

XN-Drs'SO-DV-BLE, a, FL. indissohtbiUs ; It. in- 
diasohwile\ Sp. indiaoMtlei Fr. mdissoluble.] 

1. That cannot be dissolved or liquefied..Boy^. 

2. That cannot be disunited or loosened; 


that cannot be destroyed; inseparable; inde- 
structible; firm; stable. Indissoluble amity.*’ 
Mall, ** Indissoluble obligations.** South, 

iN-DlS’SQ-Ly-BLE-NESS, n. Indissolubility. fih/e. 
fN-DiS'S<?-IiU-BLY, ad. In an indissoluble man- 
ner; inseparably; firmly; stably. MiUon, 

iN-Di§-§6LV'A-BLE, a, [See Indissoluble.] 

1. That cannot be dissolved or liquefied ; in- 
dissoluble. “ Indissolvable in aqua regis.” Boyle. 

2. That cannot be separated, or broken ; in- 
dissoluble, “ An tie.” Warburton, 

lN-DI§-§OLV' A-BLB-NESS, n. The state of being 
indissolvable ; indissolubleness. Dupin. 

t In-dIs'TAN-CY, n, Want of distance ; a state 
of separation. Pearson, 

IN-DJS-TInCT', a. ^ [L. indistinctus ; It. § Sp. in- 
distitito ; Fr. indistinct.] 

1. Not distinct; not distinguishable ; not hav- 
ing the separation discernible or perceptible ; 
blended in such a manner that the separate 
parts cannot be distinguished by the senses or 
by the mind; indeterminate; confused. 

According as they [objects] are more distant, . . . their 
minute parts become more vndistvnet^ and their outline less 
accurately defined. Ectd. 

2. Not clear ; faint ; imperfect ; obscure ; dim. 

We make the main and the aerial blue 

An indistinct regard. Saak, 

Syn. — Indistinct ideas, sounds, words; confused 
thouajiits, noises ; obscure meaning, language. Some 
words are indi-itinet^ the whole writing or language 
confused^ and the meamng obscure, 

iN-Dia-T!NCT'I-BLEj a. Not capable of being 
distinguished ; undistinguishable. [n.] Wartoti. 

IN-DIS-TINO'TIQN, n. [It. hidistinziom ; Sp. in- 
distincion,] 

1. Want of distinction; confusion; uncer- 
tainty. 

The iwhstmetion of many of the same name. Brovme, 

2. Omission of discrimination ; indiscrimina- 
tion ; equality of rank. 

An mdistinrti&n. of all person^ or equality of all orders, is 
far from agreeable to the will of God. Sprat. 

3. Want of distinctness ; dimness. Marte. 

IN-DIS-TINOT’LY, ad. Without distinction ; con- 
fusedly; uncertainly; faintly; obscurely. 

lN-DIS-TlNOT*N5SS, n. 1. Confusion; uncer- 
tainty ; want of distinction. Burnet, 

2, Obscurity ; dimness. “ The indistinctness 
of this picture.” Newtoti. 

rN-DlS-TlN*GU|gH-A-BLB(In-dis-«iig'^gwish-e-bl), 
a, {It, indistinyuwile; Sip, indistinyuible,] That 
cannot be distinguished or separated by tne eye 
or the mind; indistinct; confused; indetermi- 
nate ; undistinguishable. 

A sort of sand indistmguUhoibte from that we call Calais 
sand. Jiogle. 

iN-DlS-TtJRB'ANCE, n. pw, priv., and disturb- 
ance,] Freedom from disturbance. Pearson. 

[N-DiTCH', V, a. To bury in a ditch. Bp, Hall. 

JN-DIte', V. a, [L. indico, indictus ; fw, used in- 
tensively, and dico, to telL] p'. indited ; pp. 

INDITING, INDITED,] 

1. To direct or dictate, as that which is to be 
uttered or written. 

My heart is inditing a good matter. Pa. Iv. 1. 

2. To compose, ’write, or pronounce. 

Patron of all those luckless brains 
That, to the wrong side leaning. 

Indite much metre with much pains 
And little or no meaning. Coinper. 

**My God I my God I why hast thou forsaken me?” . . . 
Could a common grief have indited such exprestions? South, 

3. f To invite ; to ask. 

She will indite him to some supper. Shak. \ 

IN-DIte'M^NT, n. The act of inditing. Craig, 
|N-blT*5R, One who indites. SmaH, 

lN-DT-ViD'X-Bf.E, a. Indivisible. Shak, 

iN-Dl-YiD'EB, flf. Undivided. PtxtHch. 

II IN-Dl-Vlb^y-AL (Ih-dp-vld'yu-al) [in-dp-vld'fi-jil, 
S,J,F. Ja. Wr , ; In-de-vid'u-el or Tn-de-vTd'jfi-el, 
a, [L. yndioidum \ in, priv., and dividnust 
dividual ; divido, to divide ; It, individuale ; Sp. 
ind%&idual\ Fr. .'ndividuel^ 

1. Relating to the person or thing; particular; 


separate from others of the same species ; sin 
gle ; numerically one. 

Peter is an individual man, London an individual city. Watts. 

2. t Undivided; inseparate; inseparable. 

Henceforth an mditidual solace dear. Milton, 

II iN-DJ-VlD^y-AL, n, A single person, or being, 
or thing ; usually applied to human beings. 

That tndivuhtah die his will ordains? 

The propagated species still remains. Bryden, 

To them the will, the wish, the liberty, the toil, the blood 
of individuals is as nothing. Bio Ae. 

The object of any particular idea is called an individual. 

Watts. 

II lN-DI-VID*y-AL-i§M, ti. [It. individwxMsmo ; 
Fr. tnduidualisme.] 

1. The quality of being individual or distinct ; 

individuality. Maccall, 

2. The quality which primarily regards self 
or self-interest ; selfishness. 

Individuality is not tndti iducdisni. The latter refers every 
thing to self, and sees nothing but self m all things. 

Fleming ^ Trans, cf fTinet, 

(I IN-DJ-vId-U-AL'I-TY* tz. [It. individualith ; Sp^ 
individiialidadt, Fx.'individualitL] Quality o£ 
being individual ; separate or distinct existence. 

TttdividitahUr is left out of their scheme of government. 

^ The state is all in all. Burke, 

II XN-DI-vID-U-Al-I-ZA^TI9N, n. [Fr. indimdxm- 
lisaMoti.] The act of individualizing. Coleridge, 

II iN-DJ-VID'U-AL-IZE, V. a. [Sp. individualizar ; 
Fr. individ'uatiser.] [t. individualized ; pp, 

INDIVIDUALIZING, INDIVIDUALIZED.] To sin- 
gle out from the species ; to consider individ- 
ually ; to mark with individual features. Qu.Rev. 

II iN-Dl-VlD'y-AL-i-Z^R, n. One who individ- 
ualizes. ' Coleridge. 

II Xn-DI-vId'U-AL-LY, ad. With separate or dis- 
tinct existence ; numerically : — not separably ; 
incommunicably : — separately ; by itself. Fox, 

II iN-Dl-vXD'y-ATE, V, a, [Sp. itidividuar,] To 
distinguish ; to individualize. 

The chaiiteters that distinguish and individuate him from 
all other writers. Drgdetu 

lllN-DI-ViD'y-ATE, a. [It, individuaio.] Undi- 
vided. [it.] ‘ TheStudmi. 

II iN-Dl-ViD-y-A'TIQN, n. [It. individnazione,] 
The ’act of making single, or of endowing with 
individuality. Watts. 

What is that which distinguishes, one organized being, or 
one living being, or one thinking being, from all others'-* Tins 
wob the question that was so much agitated by the schoolmen 
coucciuing the principle of inuhviduatton. Fletnmg. 

flN-Dl-VI-DU'I-TY, n. [L. individuitas.] Sep- 
arate existence ; ‘individuality. Bailey. 

t iN-DJ-VlN'I-TY, n. Want of divine power. 

How openly did the oracle betray his indivinity. Bi'ownr. 

XN-DI-v1s-i-bXl'1-TY, 71, [It. mdwisihiUtit ; Sp. 
individbilidad \ Fr. indirisihiliU^ The state 
or the quality of being indivisible. 

A pestle and mortar will as soon bring any particle of mat- 
ter to tndiviaStnlity os the acutest thought of u mathematician. 

Locke, 

XN-DI-vIs'j-BLB, a, [L. indivisihilis ; It. indivi- 
sihile ; Sp- 4r Fr. indrotsihle^ 

1, That cannot be divided; inseparable. **Ono 

indivisible point of time.” Bryden, 

2. {Math.) Having no common measure, 
either integral or fractional ; incommensurable. 

One quantity is said te be indivisible by another 
when no commensurable expression can be found, 
which, being multiplied by tlie latter, will give the 
former. Duties Sf Peek, 

fN-D|-VlS'l-BLE, n. 1. An elementary part. More, 

2. vt In ancient geometry, the same 

as infinites, — small or infinitely small quanti- 
ties ; infinitesimal quantities. Juavies, 

lN-DI-Vf§'I-BLE-NifeSS, n. Indivisibility. 

In-D{- vX^'l-BLY, ad. So that it cannot be divided. 

t Xn-DI- V l”§IQN, n. The state of being undivid- 
ed. More. 

XN-d59-1-bXl'T-TY, n. [L. indocihmas,] State 
of being indocible ; unteachableness. MaMam, 

II iN-DOC'r-BLB [In-dSs'e-bl, W. J, E, F, Ja, K, 
Sm, ; In-dsVbl, Wr, Wb,], a, [t. indo- 
That cannot be taught ; not docible : 
unteac^ble ; indocile^ Bp, Halt 
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mDOCIBLENESS 


]| iN-Dd^'J-BLE-NfiSS, n. The state of being in- 
docible ; unteachableness. Taylor, 

IN-D6C'ILE (in-d5s'il) [in-dos'sil, S. W, J, E. F, 

* Ja, K* Sm, R . ; In-do'sil, P. C, IVr. Wb^’U a, [L. 
itvSiOcilis ; in, priv., and docihs, docile ; Tt. indo- 
cile\ Sp. indocili Fr. indocile.^ Not docile ; that 
cannot learn or be taught ; not capable of be- 
ing instructed ; unteachable ; untractable. 

£n/locile, intractable fools, whose stolidity can baffle all ar- 
guments, and be proof against demonstration itself. BenUay, 

In-DO-CTL'I-TY, n, [It. indocilita ; Sp. indocili- 
dad ; Fr. mdbcilitL'l Quality of being indocile ; 
want of docility ; unteachableness j indocibility, 

IN-DOC'TRJ-NATE, V, a, [Fr. endoctriner,'\ [t. 

INDOCTRIXATED J pp, INBOOTitlNATINO, IN- 
DOCTRINATED.] To tincture or imbue with 
any doctrine or science ; to instruct ; to teach. 

Th^v- ’'prcr pp'*p('d b''vo*’d tW orni’n'i’' bp’^^f *1 
w’.'.pSi ;i ■.••ai*’-* III 1 *•; a* ■( at ht .nirtf', 

i.'i' . "ii ■* 1 o! t • ‘ : it'd, t'lt.- ■ Pt :ir »•!' /" . 

IN-DOC-TBI-NA'TrON, n. The act of indoctrinat- 
ing ; instruction in principles. 

In'DQ-LENCE, w. Jh, mdolentia ; It, indolensa; 
Sp, indole^icia; Fr. indolence, — **What a lie 
lurks at the root of our present use of the word 
indolence. This is from hi and^t^ofeo, not to 
grieve, and indolence is thus a state in which 
we have no grief or pain.” Trench,'] 

1. t Freedom from pain. “ I have ease, if it 
may not rather be called indolence,” Rough, 

2, The quality of being indolent; lazine&s; 
slothfulness ; habitual idleness ; sloth, 

I looh upon indolence as a sort of suicide; ibr the man Is 
fluliiclently destroyed, though the appetite of the brute m ly 
survive. Chestet ficltt. 

Lives spent in indolence, and therefore sad. Cowjper, 

*e npth**iV« r" o+itp between 

}/e i' • p iiMc' I . fi» I .<■ >1, ■'.•’1' ' r pait of 

' 'p .lue*- v»p .1 ‘ 'V 'I. •» I niv Utecle, 

fN'DO-LEN-CY, n. Indolence, [ii.] Burnet, 

fN'DO-LENT, a, [L. in, priv., and doleo, dolem, 
to feel pain ; It. ^ Sp. indolente ; Fr. indolent,] 

1. Free from pain ; as, “ An hidolent tumor.’* 

2. Lazy ; habitually idle ; slothful ; sluggish ; 
not industrious ; inactive j listless ; negligent, 

m fits a chief 

To waste long nights in indolent repose. Pope, 

Syn. — Indolent, Uzy, elod^ful, and dusrgiah, all 
Imply an habitual reluctance to bodily exertion, /n- 
dolent is opposed to industrious ; luzy is a stronger and 
more contemptuous term ; slothful and slug^h imply 
not only a disinclination to exertion, but a slow and 
sleepy habit. Jnactioe and inert are opposed to actire ; 
idle, to busy ; negligent, careless, and listless, to atteii- 
tioe or earful, 

In'DQ-lSnT-LY, ad. In an indolent manner; 
lazily; sluggishly; idly. Hammond. 

t In-DOm'A-BLB, a. [Xi. indomabilis ; It. ind07na^ 
bile ; Sp. 'indomMe^ Indomitable. Cockeram, 

iN-DdM'l-T^-BLE, a, [L. in, priv., and domo, 
domitua, to tame ; Fr. indompfe^M That can- 
not be tamed ; untamable ; invincible. Herbert, 

tlN-D5M'lTE, a. \li, indomitus,] Not tamed; 
untamed ; wild. Salkeld, 

In-d6mpT'I-BLE, a. That cannot be subdued; 
indomitable. [».] Irving, 

In*— 065r, a. Being within doors. Qu, Rev, 

jN-DdR*SA-BLE, a. That may be indorsed, as a 
note or a bill of exchange. Blackstone, 

iN-D9R-SA*TIQN, n. Indorsement, Bhunt. 

lN-Dt)RSE', V. a. [Low L. indorsare, from L. in, 
upon, and doi’sum, the back ; It. indossare ; Sp. 
mdorsar, or endossari Fr. endosser,] [i. in- 
dorsed ; pp. INDORSING, INDORSED,] 

L (Law?.) To put or write one*s name on the 
back of; — applied to a paper or written instru- 
ment : — to assign or transfer by such writing ; 
— to write one’s name on the face of, as of a 
bill or note. Burrill. 

2. To sanction ; to give approval to ; as, “ To 
indorse a remark.** [Modern.] Craig, 

Indorse, indorsement, indorser, Ac., are often 

written endorse, endorsement, Ac. The English dic- 
tionaries, as well as usage, are much divided, some 
giving the preference to one inode, and some to the 
other. Smart gives the form of indorse only ; but 
Richardson says, ** more commonly written endorse.*' 

In-d5R-sIie*, n. {Law,) The person in whose fa- 
vor an indorsement is made. Blackstone. 
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|N-d6rse*M?NT, n. [Law L. hidGrsame7vtum ; 
Fr. indossement,] 

1. The act uf indorsing ; endorsement. 

2. Any nriting on the back of any instrument 
or paper ; that which is endorsed. Burrill, 

3. {^Mercantile Law.) The act of writing one’s 

name on or across a bill of exchange, promissory 
note, or check ; the act of writing his name by 
the payee, or holder of a bill, note, or check on 
or across it, by which the property in it is as- 
sigr ed o’* tTfT‘5fp^red. Burrill, 

I* v.v\ '■I'* li w’ • •! back of a bill or note 

1. i|.»- I , -1, .o ,,.i,r On the contran% it 

will utt u good inuoricinent, it it ue made on the fiice of the 
bill. Bumll, 

Indorsement in blank, (Mercantile Lam.) an indorse- 
ment in which the name of the indorser is simply 
written on the back of the note, leaving a blank over 
It for the insertion of the name of the indorsee, or of 
any subsequent holder. Bumll. 

JN-D(3RS'5R, or IN-D6RS*0R, or IN-D6RS-5R^ 
(130), n. {Law.) One who indorses ; endorsor. 

IN-DdW', 1 ?. a. See Endow. 

In 'DRAUGHT (In 'drift), n, and drateght.] An 
opening from the sea into the land ; an inlet ; ' 
a passage inwards. Bacon. \ 

In'DRAwn, a. Drawn in. Wright. 

IN-DR^NCH', V, a. To soak ; to drench. Shak. 

iN'DRf, n, {Zoul.) An animal 
of the order Quadrwnana and 
family Lemuridee, inhabiting 

4®* The face is of a lengthened, 
dog-like form, the ears rather 
short but much tufted, tlie hair 
or fur silky and thick, curly m 
some parts. The animal is de- 
scribed as gentle and docile, and 
as being trained when young for Indri. 

the chase, as dogs are. Its note is stated to resemble 
a child’s crying, whence not improbably its Mada- 
gascar name Indri, which is said to sigmfy man of 
the wood Eng, Cyc. 

IN-DU'DI-oOs, a, [L. indiMus,] Not dubious ; 
not doubtful. confidence.** Harvey, 

IN-DU'BI-TA-BLE, a, [L. indubitahilh \ in, priv., 
and doubtful ; It, indubitabilo \ Sp. 

§ Fr. induhitahle*] Not admitting of doubt; 
unquestionable 5 undoubted; indisputable. 

When general observations ore drawn ftnm so many pa-p* 
ttculiirb as to become certain and indubitable, tlicbc am few els 
of knowledge. fVatta. 

Syu, — Indubitable signifies not to be doubted ; wn- 
qiirdionahle, not to be questioned ; indisputable, not to 
be dissputed ; undeniable, not to be denied ; incontro- 
vertible, not to be controverted ; irrefragable, not to 
be broken or destroyed. These terms are all opposed 
to uncertainty, tliough they do not necessarily imply 
absolute certainty. Indubitable evidence ; unquestiona- 
ble autiiority ; in^^pvtable claim ; incontrovertible ar- 
giiiuent ; undeniable trutli; irrefragable proof; un- 
doubted fact. — See Apparent, Certain. 

lN-DU'Bl-T^-BLE,n, A thing undoubted. Watts, 

IN-DU*BI-TA-BLE-N£SS, n. The state of being 
indubitable; unqucstionableness. Ash, 

IN-DU'B|-TA-BLY, ad. In an indubitable man- 
ner; undoubtedly; unquestionably. Browne, 

t In-DU'B1-TATB, a, [L. indubitatm,] Not ques- 
tioned; unquestioned; certain. Bacon, 

tlN-DU'CA-TlVE,a. Tending to induce. C^awcer. 

IN-DUCE', V. a. [L. indueo ; in, in, and diieo, to 
lead ; It. indurre ; Sp. inducir ; Fr. induire.] 

[t. INDUCED ; pp, INDUCING, INDUCED,] 

1. To bring in ; to bring forward *, to bring 
into view ; to introduce ; to produce. 

To exprobrate their etupiddty, he induceth the providence 
of the storks. Browne, 

2. To influence ; to persuade ; to prevail upon ; 
to move ; — used of persons. 

Let not the covetous design of growing rich induce you to 
ruin your reputation, but rather satisfy yourself with a mod- 
erate Ibrtune, Brydm. 

3. To produce or cause by persuasion or by 
influence ; — used of things. 

Let the vanity of the times be restrained, which the neigh- 
borhood of other nations has induced, and we strive a^ce to 
exceed our pattern. Bacon. 

4. To cause ; to produce ; to effect ; to bring on. 

This induces a gen eral change of opinion. Timple, 

IN-dCJCED', p. a, {Elect ro-Dyiiamics.) Noting 
secondary electrical currents caused by the ac- , 
tion of otner electrical currents. Fwraday. | 


INDUCTION 

JN-DUCE'M^INT, n, [It. indudmento •, Sp. induce 
miento,] 

1. That which induces, allures, or persuades ; 
that which influences the mind to any thing; 

I motive ; cause ; reason ; incitement. 

2. (Law.) The statement of matter which is 

introductory to the principal subject of the dec- 
laration or plea, &c., but which is necessary to 
explain and elucidate it. Bouii&r, 

w. One who induces; a persuader. 

IN-DUg'l-BLE, a. 1. That may be induced, or 
offered by way of induction. Broicne, 

2. That may be caused. Barrow, 

IN-dCcT', V. a, [L. induce, inductus ; in, in, and 
duco, to lead.] [z. inducted ; pp, inducting, 

INDUCTED.] 

L To introduce ; to bring in. [r.] 

The ceremonies in the gathering were first inducted by fiie 
Venetians. Sandps. 

2. To put, place, or institute in actual pos- 
session of a benefice or office. Ayliffe. 

|N-DtjC'T5-otls, a. {Elec.) Noting bodies ren- 
dered electro-polar by induction, or brought by 
the influence of inductive bodies into the opposite 
electrical state. Faraday, 

iN-Dfrc'TfLE, a. [Fr.] Not ductile ; not easily 
drawn out in wires or threads. ’ Smart, 

iN-DUC-TiL'I-TY, n. The quality of being in duc- 
tile, or not easily drawn out. Craig, 

JN-DOc'TIQN, ?^. \Ij, inductio \ It, induzionei 
Sp. mduecion ; Fr. ioiduction.] 

1. The act of inducting ; appointment. 

2. Introduction ; entrance ; — formerly a pre- 
face, and also an introductory scene in a play. 

An indvetion to tliose succeeding evils which pursued that 
inconsiderate marriage. Sir O. Buck, 

Inductions are out of date, and a prologue in verse is as 
stale as a black velvet cloak. Beau, if Ft 

3. (EccL) The act of putting a minister in 
actual possession of the church to which he is 
presented, and of the glebe-land and other tem- 
poralities connected wdth it ; institution. Hook, 

4. A conclusion, inference, or consequence 

drawn from a number of particular facts or phe- 
nomena. Lyell. 

When, by comparing a number of cases, agreeing in some 
circumstances, but difieniig in others, and all attended with 
the same rcBulf, a philosopher connects, as a general law of 
nature, the i‘\ eiit u ith its physical cause, he is sidd to pro- 
ceed according to the method of induction, Stewart, 

6. {Math.) A kind of demonstration in which 
a general truth is collected from the examina- 
tion of particular cases, but in which each par- 
ticular case is made to depend on the preced- 
ing one. Davies. 

6. {Elec.) The influence which an electrified 

body, without the transfer of any portion of its 
charge, exerts through a non-conducting medi- 
um upon an adjacent body, whereby the latter, 
if insulated, is rendered electro-polar, the 
nearer part becoming, in respect to the electrU 
fied body, oppositely, and the remoter part sim- 
ilarly, electrified. If the adjacent body is unin- 
sulated, the nearer part only becomes electri- 
fied. Faraday, 

7. (Electro-Dynamics.) The influence by which 

an electrical current causes, in the conductor 
traversed by it or in an adjacent conductor, 
a secondary, or induced current, both when it 
begins and when it ceases to flow, and likewise 
when it varies in streng;th : — also the influence 
by which magnetism and heat cause electrical 
currents in closed circuits. Fat'oday, 

8. {Magnetism^ The influence by which a 
magnet develops magnetism in magnetizable 
bodies. 

9. {EUctro-Mag^ The influence by which an 
electrical current develops magnetism in certain 
bodies near, or round, which it flows. Lardner, 

Syn. — “ The principle of dedud&on is, that things 
wlucli agree with the same thing, agree with one an- 
other. Tlie principle of induction is, that in the same 
circumstances, and in the same substance^ from the 
same causes toe same efibets will follow. The math- 
ematical and metaphysical sciences are founded on 
deduction*, the physical sciences rest on mdvctiomj* 
J^eming, 

^•‘Induction is the counter-process, in scientific methc- 
od, to deduction. Induction implies the raising of in- 
dividuals into generals, and these into sfill higher 
generalities. Deduction is the bringing down of uni- 
versals to lower genera, or to Snuividuals. Eveiy 
dediutitm, therefore, to be valid, must rest on a pziog 
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indu£tian^ which, in order that we may obtain logical 
certainty, must be a complete indwetion, — that is to 
say, uiUMt include all the individuals which constitute 
the sreiHis.” Brands, 

“ The log-ic of induction consists in stating the facts 
and the inference in such a manner that the evidence 
of the inference is manifest j just as the /o^ic of de- 
duction consists in stating the premises and the con- 
clusion in such a maimer that the evidence of the con- 
clusion is manifest.’* Dr. H'keioeU* 

i N-dOo'TIOX-AL, a. Relating to induction ; in- 
ductive- Maunder, 

IN-B&C^TJVE, a, [It. indtiUivo ; Sp. inductivo,’[ 

1. Leading ; persuasive ; — with to, 

A brutish vice 

Indrustue mainly to the sin of Eve. Mdioru 

2. Capable of producing ; -— with of. “ They 
may be . - . inductive of credibility.” Hale. 

3. Relating to, conformed to, or proceeding 
by induction ; as, “ The inductive method.” 

This method can only be of two kinds; it must be either 
induettre or deductive. . . . The Germans being nre^mently 
deductive, the Americans inductive, H, T, Buckle, 

4. {Elec,) Able to develop electricity by in- 
duction. ; as, “ Inductive force ” : — also noting 
the power of dialectrics to favor induction 
through them, or^ their susceptibility of being 
acted on by induction ; as, ^^Inductive capacity.” 

Inductive philowpkij, a science which ascends from 
particular facts to general principles, and then de- 
scends from these general principles to parucular ap- 
plications. Whemell, 

JN-DOC'TIVE-Lr, ad. In an inductive manner ; 
by induction j 'by inference. iSouth, 

!f^f-DyO-T0M''5-T5R, n. [L, induco^ inductus^ to 
induce, and inetrum (Gr. filrpov), a measure.] 
{Elec.) An instrument for measuring electrical 
induction. Faraday, 

IN-dOc'TOR, n, [L.] The person who inducts. 

JN-dOo'TRIC, a. {Elec.) Noting electrified bod- 
ies which act on other bodies by induction. 

Faraday. 

IN-DtlC'TRl-CAL, a. {Elec.) Pertaining to elec- 
trical induction. Faraday. 

IN-DUE' (in-du'3, i?. a. [Gr. ivSixa ; eV, on, and Sbw, 
to get into ; L. induo ; Pr. enduire.] [i. indued ; 

pp, INDUING, INDUED.] 

1, To put on ; to invest ; to clothe. 

Indued with robes of various hue. Drj/den. 

2. To endow; to endue. Hooker. 

t fN-DUE'M^NT, 71, Endowment. TV. Moicntayu. 

IN-dCl( 51 E' (ui-daij')y [L. indalgeo ; It. m- 

dulgerell [l. INDULGED ; pp, INDULGING, IN- 
DULGED.] 

1. To encourage by compliance ; to cherish. 

The lazy fflutton safe at home will keep, 

Indulffeaia sloth, andihtteu with, liis sleep. Dryden. 

2. To gratify either by concession or by grant- 
ing as a voluntary act or favor; to be indulgent 
to ; to favor ; to allow ; to permit ; to suffer. 

To live like those that have their hope in another life im- 
plies that we intfuiye ourselves in the gratidcations of this lifb 
very sparingly. Aiterlmry, 

My JVfend, indnlfie one labor more^ 

Aud seek Atridcs. Pope. 

jfSF" ** li the matter of indulgence be a single thing, 
it has with before it ; if it be a habit, it has in ; as, 

He indulffed himself lodh. a glass of wine ’ ; and, ‘ He 
tndulgei himself tn shameful drunkenness.* ** Johnson. 

Syn.— See Gratify, 

IN-dCl^E^ V. n. To give, or to practise, indul- 
gence ; to be indulgent. Gov. of the Tongue. 

IN-D’&L^E'M^INT, n. The act of indulging; in- 
dulgence. [a,] Penny Mag. 

|N-DiJL'5l?;NOE, n. [L. indulgenMa\ It. indul- 
genza ; Sp, indwtgenoia i Fr. %ndulgence.‘\ 

1 . The act of indulging ; gratification by com- 
pliance, or the forbearance of restraint ; — fond- 
ness; tenderness. 

She fhrat Ms weak ^uJffence will accuse. MUtn. 

2. Favor granted ; liberality. 

If all these gmeious indnfgencea are without any eg'ect 
upon us, we must perish in our own folly. <toyers. 

3. (Theol.) A power claimed by the Roman 

Catholic Church of granting, to its contrite 
members, remission, fox a certain ♦erm, either 
on earth or in purgatory, of the penalty incurred 
by their trans^essions. Brande, 

469 - <* Indulgences were the invention of the elev- 
enth century, designed, by Urban XL, as a recompense 
to those who went m person to the Holy Land.** Edmt. 

Syn. — Indulgence and compliance are used both in 


a good and in a bad sense ; fondness, more commonly 
in a bad or indifferent sense; kindness, genUmess, and 
mildness, always in a good sense. An indulgent par- 
ent ; fond mother or nurse ; compliant tenipei ; kind 
neighbor ; gentle manner ; mild disposition. 

JN-dCl'^^JN-CY, n. Indulgence, [n.] Wotton, 
a. [L. indulgens ; It. ^ Sp. indul^ 
gente; Fr. indulgent.'] 

1. Disposed to indulge or gratify; yielding; 
compliant ; kind or tender. 

God has done all for us that the most indulgent Creator 
could do for the work of his hands. Jiogers. 

2. Mild; lenient; tolerant; clement. 

The indulgent censure of posterity. WalUr. 

IN-DUL-^IEN 'T1 AL (-jen'&hsl), a. Relating to the 
indulgences of the Romish Church. Brevint. 

IN-DOL'^U^NT-LY, ad. In an indulgent manner. 

IN-I>CL(f 'JpR, n. One who indulges. W. Mountagit, 

f- XN-D'O'LT', ^ {Ja.induUu8% It. ^ Sp. 

t IN-dCL'TO, J to.] A privilege ; a pardon ; ex- 
emption ; indulgence. Hritminond. 

1N-DU^M?;NT,«. 1. {Zoid.) Plumage ; indumentum. 

2, t Endowment. Lilly. 

IJT- D ' T UM, n. [L., a covering ; induo, to 

put bn.] {Zo'JL) The plumage of birds. Brande, 

IN-DU'PLl-CATE, a, [L. in, in, and ditpUco, tlu- 
plicatus, to double ; duplex, double.] {Bot.) Not- 
ing valvate pieces of the corolla or calyx, in 
estivation, which have the margins of each 
piece projecting inwards. Gray. 

I 1} IN'DU-RATE [In'du-r3t, S. JV. P. J. E. F. Ja. K. 

\ ,Sm. IFA; in-dfl'rat, Aar/tj, u. G. JX. m- 

duratus ; in, used intensively, and duro, to hard.- 
en; luindurare \ Sp. ewrfwrar; Fr.endurcir.] [t. 
INDUKATEl) ; pp. INDURATING, INDURATED.] 

1. To make hard ; to harden. “ Induratedhy 

fire.” Gayton. 

2. To make obdurate or unfeeling; to sear, 

as the conscience. Goldsmith. 

II iN'Dl'-RATE, V. n. To grow or become hard; 
to harden. Bacon. 

II IN'DIT-RATB, a. 1. Hard; not soft; made 
hard; indurated. Burton, 

2. Obdurate ; unfeeling ; steeled. [R.] Martin. 

II iN'DlT-RAT-lglD, p. a. Hardened; made hard; 
being hard ; compact ; — obdurate ; unfeeling. 

In-DU-RA'TIQN, {It, mdurazione-, Sp.indttra^ 
cion ; Fr. induration,] 

1. The act of indurating; a hardening. . 

2. The state of being indurated. Bacon. 

3. The state of being obdurate ; hardness of 

heart; obduracy. Decay of Piety, 

iNXys, n. {Astron.) A constellation in the 
southern hemisphere. Hind, 

JN-DU'SIAL (in-da ^shsl), a. [L. induo, to put on ; 
indusiu 'm, an under-garment.] Noting a fresh- 
water limestone found in Auvergne, abounding 
in the cases {indusia) of caddis-worms, which 
have been incrusted by carbonate of lime and 
formed into a hard travertine. Lyell, 

IN-DU'§I-fJM (in-du'sh^-fim], n. [L.] 

{Bot.) The membrane, being a part 

of the epidermis, which covers the 

mature son, or fruit-dots, of certain 

genera of ferns: — also the cup 

formed by the hairs of the style in certain plants, 

by their uniting so as to enclose the stigma. 

Lindley. 

jN-L{Js'TRl-i\L, a, [Fr, industriel.] Relating 
t:) manufactures or to the product of industry 
Dr labor ; performed by manual labor. Qu. Rev. 

I Syn. — See Industry. 

;N-DOs'TRl-AL-!§lvr, n. Industiy ; manual labor ; 
work of the hands. Carlyle. 

* iN-DtfS'TRT-ATi-LY, ad. In an industrial manner ; 
by manual labor.' [ii.] For, Qu, Rev, 

JN-DflS'TRl-Of^Sj a. [L- industrites ; It. ^ Sp. 
dmtrioso ; Fr. mditshieux.] 

\ 1. Practising industry; diligent; laborious; 

assiduous ; sedulous ; — opposed to slothful. 

Pnisal and ^dustrvm men are commonly fHendiy to <be 
established government. Temple. 


IN-Dt3’S'TRJ-O'0S-LY, ad. In an industrious man- 
ner; not idly; diligently. Drayton, 

In'DUS-TRY [JnMys-tre, S. TF. P. J. E. F. Ja. K. 
S 7 n. IVr. ; in-dGs'trf , vulgar], n. [L., It., ^ 
Sp. industria ; Fr. Industrie.] A habit of being 
constantly employed; diligence; assiduity. 

Providence -would only initiate mankind into the useful 
knowledge of her treasures, leaving the rest to employ our 
industry, that wc might not live hkc idle loiterers. Jfore. 
Industry pays debts, but despair increases them. FrcaiUm, 

Qyn. — Industry includes diligence, and something 
moie, for it implies a habit. A man is diligent who 
is actually employed, and industrious, if disposed al- 
ways to be employed, .dssiduitij is an earnest or per- 
severing diligence. Industry is applied to the common 
employments or business of life. The industry of a 
farmer or a mechanic ; the diligence of a student, and 
his assiduity in the pursuit of learning. Industrious 
is applied to the person ; industrial (a modern term), 
to the occupation, especially to manual or manufac- 
turing labor. An industrious man ; industrial employ- 
ment. 

n. pi. [L., clothes.] (Bot.) The 
withered remains of leaves, which, not being 
articulated with the stem, cannot fall off, but 
decay upon it. Lindley. 

IN-DU'VJ-ATE, n. {Bot.) The part covered by 
induvim.* Lindley. 

fN'DWELL, V. n. To dwell inwardly. Neteton. 

IN'DW£lL-^JR, n. An inhabitant. Spenser. 

iN'XDWjELL-lNG, a. Residing within ; internal. 

jNXWiSLL-TNG, n. The act of dwelling within ; 
interior abode. Whately, 

II IN-E'BRJ-ANT, a. [See INEBRIATE.] Intoxi- 
cating ; tending to intoxicate. Smart, 

II IN-K' BRI- ANT, n. Any thing ttiat intoxicates ; 
an intoxicating liquor or drug. P. Cyc, 

II JN-E'BRI-ATE [in-s'l>r§i-at, S. W, P. J. E. F. K. 
Sm. W7\; in-Sb'rc-at, Jg.], v. a. [L. inelmo, 
ineb 7 'iatns ; in, used intensively, and ebrio, to 
intoxicate ; ehdus, drunk ; It. i7\ehbriare ; Sp. 
mebnar.] p. inebriated ; pp, inebriating, 

INEBRIATED.] 

1. To intoxicate ; to make drunk. Sa7idys, 

And while the bubblmg and loud-hissing urn 
Throws up a btenmy column, and the cups 
That cheer but not tneht Uire wait on each. 

So let us welcome peaceful evening on. Cowper. 

2. To exhilarate ; to animate. Habmgton, 

II IN-E'BRl-ATE, v. n. To grow drunk; to be or 
to become intoxicated- Bacon, 

II IN-E'BRI-ATB, 7%. A drunkard. SmaH, 

II JN-E-BRI-A'TIQN, n. [It. inehbidazioTie,] Drunk, 
emiess; intoxication; ebriety. Browne, 

lN-5:-BRr'E-TY, si, \in, used intensively, and ebi'z-. 
ety.] Drun&enness; ebriety. Walker. 

iN-feD'lT-JfiD, a. [in, priV., and edited.] Not ed- 
ited; unpublished. 

iN-jfeP-PA-BlL'l-TY, [Ij. inejlabilitas \ It. fw- 
^abilitn; Sp. inefahiltdad; Fr. m^fahilitii.] 
tjnspeakableness;*inelfableness. [xi.J Bailey, 

iN-fiF'FA-BLE, a. [L. meffahilis ; in, priv., and 
effabilts ; Jor, to speak ; it. inejfabile ; Sp, me- 
fahlei Ft, inejfahle^ That cannot be spoken; 
unspeakable ; unutterable ; inexpressible. 

From seeming evil still educinggood. 

And better thence again, and lH*her still, 


n infinite jmigression — But 1 
Hyself m tliin in liglit inejfatjlr, 
IJome, then, expressive Suencc. i 


established government. Temple, 

2. Laborious to a particular end ; active ; — 
opposed to remiss, ** IfzdusCriotts to seek out 
the truth.” Spenser, 

Syn. — See Diligent, Sedulous. 


I Come, then, expressive Silence, muse his piolsc. TAgnrnn, 

iN-feP'PA-BLE-NliSS, n. The quality of being 
ineffable; unspeakableness; ineffabiUty. Scott, 

iN-fiP'PA-BLYi <^d. In a manner not to be ex- 
pressed ; unspeakably. Miltmi, 

In-5!P-FACE'A-BLE, a. That cannot be effaced 
or obliterate'd ; indelible. Sotdhey, 

iN-ilF-PA OE' ineffaceable man- 
ner ; so as not to'be efiaced. Se. Rev, 

tlN-EP-PJBo'T|-BLE, a. Impracticable. Bp.HaU^ 

\ iN-EP-PfcC^'nVE, a. [Fr. ineffecHf,] 

1, Not effective ; producing no effect, or a dif- 


1. Not effective ; producing no effect, or a dif- 
ferent effect from that intended; ineffectual; 
inef&caoious. 

In a word, [let him caloalate] how fhll,, tmd oompletet smd 
contagiotM his vices have been, imd how fldnt, and partiAl, 
and meffeettve his best virtues. Bwd* 
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INEFFECTIVELY 


INEVITABLE 


2. Weak ! feeble ; impotent ; inert ; power- 
less ; inefficient. 

Virtue hates weak and ineffective minds. Bp. Taylor. 

Jn-^F-FEOT'IVE-LY, ad. In an ineffective man- 
ner ; without e licet. Bp. Taylor. 

iN- 5iF-FECT 'I VE-N ESS, n. The quality of being 
ineffective. Browne. 

Jn-^F-FECT'U-AL (in-ef-fefct'yu-?il), d. [^», priv., 
and effectual.^ Not effectual; producing no 
effect, or unable to produce its proper effect ; 
ineffective ; weak ; inefficacious ; inefficient. 


fiN-JgJ-LTJCT'A-BLB, a. ineluctahilis.‘\ Not [L.t7icrnit>, unarmed.] 

to be overcome. Peareoiu A term applied by some writers to a family of 

« rr - T j'l'v T rri. * ruminants, comprisiug such mamraiferous ani. 

iN-^:-LU D{-BLE, a. \Jj. meludibtUs.^ That can- xaala as are destitute of horns. Wright. 

no oliiHoH ni* oeon-noH ^ 


iN-^:-LU'D{-BLE, ff. ineludihilis.1 That can- 
not be eluded or escaped. Glanvill. 

IN-EM'BEY-Q-NATE, a. Having no embryo. Reid. 

t IN-E-NAR'RA-BLE, o- \Lt.inefiarrabilis.'\ That 
cannot be toid. Gockeram, 


Not effectual; producing no IN«£PT', a. [L. aw, pnv., and dpto, apt; flx-ER'EA-BLE-NESS, h. 

to produce its proper effect; It. .S, Sp. j inept. \ inerrability. 

; inefficacious : inefficient. 1- Not apt or fit ; unsmtable ; useless ; unapt. „ „ . , , 

* ' . T\r_i:?P 'I? A-TIT.V TVit 


t IN'-£R-]IA-BIl'1-TY» n. Exemption from error ; 
inerrableness. Bp. Hall. 

t IX-ER'RA-BLE, a. [L. inerrahilis^ Exempt 
from error ; unerring. Browjie. 

f IX-ER'RA-BLE-NESS, n. Exemption from error; 
inerrability. Haminond. 


correctly; infallibly. 


Johnson. 


Blackmore. , ix-FIR'IlAN-CY, n. Freedom from error. 


The most careful endeavors do not always meet with sue- , Merc sterile matter such as was wholly viept and improper t ^ ^ , 

cess, and even our blessed Saviour’s preaching, who spake for the formation of vegetables, fioodward. correctly ; infallibly. Johnson. 

man spake, to 2. Trifling ; fooUsb. Blackmore. In-M'RAN-CY, ». Freedom from error. 

Syn. — JrtejfectnaZ endeavor ; in^vjicient force ; ^ ^ _ ...... . , ' . xV . - ^ r. x. 

C^«€»«aid; inefficacious remedy; vxtak effort IN-EP'TI-TUDE, n. [L. %neptltudo\ It. inettltu- By denying the inspiration and men-anc^ of wntings. 

less labor; vam attempt. — See Vain. dine ; Sp. inept itud ; Fr. inaptitude^ _ „ c. n on swonn. 

r-FF-PvrT'ir-AT-TV Without effect 1. Unfitness ; inaptitude. ineptitude IN-5R;RAT'{C, a. Not erratic or wandering; 

® V . . > * • Qy resistancy to rotation.” Wilkins. fixed. Jl right. 

r-5P-FECT'U-AL-NfiSS, n. The state or the 2. Folly ; foolishness. Carlyle. +L\-ERR'ING-LY, <mZ. Unerrinffly. Glanvill. 


less labor; vain attempt. — See Vain. dine ; Sp. inepiiiitd ; Fr. inaptitude^ 

lN-SF-FfiCT'V-AI.I.Y,arf. Withouteffeet. or'^esY^ur/t j rou?i^.”*- '"ffl 

iN-^IF-PECT'ir-AL-NfiSS, n. The state or the 2. Folly ; foolishness. Carl\ 

quality of being ineffectual ; inefficacy. m -.a- i i- vi 

St Jimes .peafcT of the of some men’s do- IN-fiPT'LY, ad. Triflmgly ; foobsUy ; unfitly. 

, IN-£pt'NJ5SS, n. Unfitness ; ineptitude. “ W 

IN-fiP-FjpR-VES'C^lNOE, n. Want of efferves- erable ineptness of infancy.” [u.] Mi 

cence. Brands. « ^ 

lN-fiF-F®K-Vg|'C®NT, .. [in. prir., and ejetres- 
cent.\ Not effervescent. ure. „ ^ 

lN-gF.P®R-V£S-Cl-Blyi-TY, n. The quality of 
not effervescing, or of not being susceptible of ^ 

effervescence. Wright. IN-E-CIUAL'I-TY (In-f-kwol'e-t?), n. irnequ 

Wnght. unequal ; difference 

iN-fiP-Pl-CA'CrOUS (in-gf-fe-ka'shus), a, [L. in- quantity, degree, dimensions, condition, or q-u 
e^eax, ine^cacis ; i«, priv., and etjficax, cffica- ity of xiny kind; disparity. Inequality of nu 
cious; It-iw^cacfi.] Not efficacious; unable ber.” Ludlow. /wd^wzwiiiei* in events ” H’ 
to produce any effect, or the effect desired or burton. “ Inequality in the length.” Ray. “ , 

intended ; ineffectual ; ineffective. equality between man and man.” Hooker. 

la not that better than always to have the rod in hand, and, Inequality of air is ever an enemy to health. 23a 

">“4“ .»a#ca«o» tiu. ««W 2 _ Unevenness ; the state of not being lev 

i ».e,-F i-c. vp;ov..Lr,..x 3 r.“/,ri=s' 

manner , without efficacy, Scott. ^ Disproportion ; inadequacy. 

lN-jBP-Fl-CA^CIOyS-N.SSS, n. Inefficacy. Todd. The great tne^uoiZiVy of all things to the at ipetites of a 

rr o Tx. • ..xa? * o... • . tional soul appears fTom this, tliat In all worldly thmgs a 1 

iN-BP'PI-OA-CY, n. [L. ^ It. tnemcacia ; finds not half the pleasure m the actual possession tlin 

ejicacia ; Fr. inefficaciU,'] Want of efficacy proposed m the expectation. So 

or power; want of effect; ineffectualness. 4. {Algebra.) An expression of two uneq 

All experience of their [assignats] in^cocy docs not in the quantities connected by the Sign of inequali 
least discourage them. Burke. as, 8 > 6, or 6 < 7. Davies <y Re 

3[N-^IF-f 1"CI5IN-CY (Tn- 9 f-fisli' 9 n-s§), n. Want 6. {Astron.) The deviation in the motion c 
of efficiency or power ; weakness. planet or satellite from its uniform mean i 

Numerous texts affirm this total insensibility and ineffi- tion. Bran 

ciency of all such entities in the most absolute terms. law. Svn. See DIFFERENCE. 


Carlyle. L\-ERR'[NG-LY, ad. Unerringly. 


tN-ERT^, a. [L. inerSf ineHis ; It. 4r Sp- inertell 

IN-fiPT'NESS, n. Unfitness ; ineptitude. « Mis- \ I>estitute of power to move, or of active 
erable inepDieaa of infancy.” [u.] More. ^ef-^tanee to motion inipressed ; inactive. 

^ 2. Dull; sluggish; slothful; motionless, 

IN-E'aUA-BLE, a. \in, priv-, and equable."] Not j^ert 

equable ; unequable. Bailey. Through plenty, lose in morals what Uiey gain 

^ ^ In manners, victims of luxurious ease. Cbiqper. 

In- 5-0,11 AL'I-TY (In-f-kw’ore-t?), n. ineequah state of rest or of uniform rectilinear motion so 
itas ; priv.*, and eequahtas, equmity ; It. m- long as no foreign cause occurs to change that 

equalit't ; Sp. inegualidad ; Fr. inegalite.] state ; — called also vis inertia. Young. 

1. The state of being unequal ; difference in 2. {Med.) Sluggishness; inactivity; — -espe- 

quantity, degree, dimensions, condition, or qual- cially the diminution or total cessation of the 

ity of any kind ; disparity. ** Inequality of num- contractions of the uterus in labor, Dunglison. 

ber.” Ludlow. in events ” War- In-er'TION, «. Want of activity-, inactivity; 

iMrton. the lengt^ flow. •< 7 ) 1 - inertitude inertia, [a.] Dr. Kitto. 

equality between man and man. Hooker. « ^ 

of airis everaa euemy to health. Bacon. IN~ER TJ-TUDE, w. W^ant of activity; inactiv- 

2. Unevenness ; the state of not being level ; » inertia. [b.J Smart. 

want of uniformity of surface. Inemialities IN-ERT'LY, ad. In an inert manner; with in- 
all over the glass.” Neicton. ertness ;* sluggishly : dully. Pope. 


all over the glass.” ^ Neicton. ertness ; sluggishly ; dully. Pope. 

^ wTto Lanpetit.. of , «- IN-Eet'NBSS, n. The qnaUty of being inert. 

lN-«Rtt.DlTE a. [m, priv., and erudite.-] Nob 


proposed in tbe expectation. 


erudite; not learned. — See Erudite. S.OUv&i\ 


4. W2ii-«5ra.) An expression of two unequal + JN-£s'CATE, ®. o. [L. »Wo, t«escaif«s.1 To 

a nfvnt-.ifTna nv fhA sTon rtf in ^ ' nr.- - 


quantities connected by the sign of inequality, 
as, 8 >6, or 6 <7. ^ ^ Davies ^ Peck. 

6. {Astron.) The deviation in the motion of a 
planet or satellite from its uniform mean mo- 
tion, Brande. 

Syn.— See Difference. 


lay a bait for ; to allure. Burton. 

f iN-jpS-CA'TION, n. [L. inescatio.] The act oi 
baiting; an alluring. Hallytoell, 

lN-5S-Ct;TCH'EON (ln-?s-kiich'oii), n. {Her.) A 
small escutcheon borne within a shield, Crahb. 


*”mde^>»fYVore1fiSenr^^^ iN-E-aUI-Dls'TANT, <t. Not being equal^ dis- Im- &S'SE. [L.] (iota.) A Latin phrase signi- 

tant; not equidistant. 6rmg. fying i« or s-^stin- 


tying tn oe%ng or actually existing ; — distin- 
guished from in posse, which denotes that a 
thing is not, but may be. Fleming^ 


He 10 a$ insipid iahU pleasure to iiw-^fenUn every thing IN-E-Q,UI-LAT'5R-AL, a. [m, pnv., and 
else. ^ Vh&^rjuiie eral.] (jBo#.) Not equilaWaf; unequal sided, thing noif, but 6c. Fleming. 

Syn.— See Ineffectual. as the leaves of certmn plants. Gray. lN-5S-s£N'TIi^L, a. Having no essence not 

!n-5-lAB'Q-RATE, a, ^ [L. inelaboratus.] Not /jv e-^QUI-lIb 'Bf-O. [X.] In an even poise or essential ; unessential. Brooke. 

elaborate ; not done with much care. Warturion. balance*; in equilibrium. Crahb. iN-fiS'TJ-MA-BLB, a. [L. inastimdJbilis ; m, priv., 

IN-P-LAS'TIO, a. Not dastic ; unelastic, ^get. iN fi^i-TA-BLE (*n-8k'w^.,-bl). ». [L.inemH- 


IN-5XAS-Tlc'l-TY, n. Want of elasticity. Roget. tabilis ; in, priv., and equitahilis, equitable-J 

to-fiL'®-GANCE. n. [L.t«s&ca»tict:lt.incfe- la.*. 

Fr. ineUgance.] Wiint of elegance, „ TO. pn>i»rh<m. «em.4 not .mcioM.. ^Jte. 

grace, or beauty. Ca^horn. . 2. Inequable; not even. “ Jnegtofoifedispo- 

^ sition.” Search. 

lN-fiL'e-GAN-CY,». Inelegance. Johmtm. +iN.fia'tJf-TATB (In-Jk'wf-tSt), e. <t. [L. in. 

lN-fiL'5-GANT, a. [L, ineUgans ; in, priv., and upon, and equito, equitatus, to ride.] To ride 
elegans, elegant ; It. §■ Sp. inelegante ; Fr, iW- on or over ; to pervade. M<yre. 

legant.] Not elegant ; not beautiful or graceful ; -cr . , , 

tasteless. « IneZei/anf translations.” Froom: IN-E'aui-VALVE, a. Having unequal -^ves ; 
y ^ inequivalvular. Woodward, 

IN-Eli'5-GANT-LY, ad. In an inelegant manner ; -cr - , 

not elegantly ; coarsely. Johnson. lN-B-Q,Uj-yAD VTT-LAE, a. Having unequal 

^ ^ ® V * . valves ; inequivalve. Bush. 

lN-fiL-T’<^l-BlL'I-TY, n. [It. ineligiHim ; Fr. m- . ^ ^ ^ „ m, * ^ u j. 

The state of being ineligible. Ferry. lN-5-RAD'{-CA-phE. a. Thatcannotbe eradi- 
vtxv f. rr^ -1 fm- r catod or Tooted out. Clarke, 

a. [Fr.] That cannot be chosen. 

He that cannot be admitted cannot be elected; and the IN-^-RAD^J-CA-BLY, ad. In SUch a manner as 
votes given to a man ineligihl/', brine given in vain, the high- cannOt be eradicated. Clarke. 

eat number of an eligible candidate becomes a majonW- „ „ 

V 1 .T fv rtT ^ wr T-t .1 TY J «. Not enorgetic ; haviug, OT 

IN-EL J-§^l-BLY, ad. Not eligibly. Dr. Allen. fN-5R-^jBT^l-0.AL, ’ evincing, no energy. W^jht. 


votes given to a man ineligihl/', bring given in vain, the high- 
est number of an eligible candidate becomes a majoriW- 

Johnson. 

IN-£L'1-§^1-BLY, ad. Not eligibly. Dr. Alim. 

iN-fiL'Q-ClUfiNT, a. [L. inehquens\ It. tnefo- 
quervteJ] Not eloquent; not persuasive; not 
oratorical. 

Nor an thy lips ungraeefiil, tire of men, 

Nor tongue xmheimnt. MdUm. 


lN-5R-^fiT'i-CAL-LY, ad. In a manner without 
energy ; not energetically. Craig. 

IN-Erm^ ? flj. [Ij, inermis, defenceless ; in, 
jN-ER'MOys, ) without, and arma, arms.] (^t.) 
Unarmed ; destitute of spines or prickles. Craig. 


Sp. 4r Fr. inestimable.] Too valuable to be rated 
or estimated ; invaluable ; transcending all price ; 
incalculable ; transcendent ; incomparable. 

Wedges of gold, great anchors, heaps of pearl, 
Jncstmuible stones, unvalued jewels. Shotk. 

In the Soriphires and promises of God, written for our 
consolation and help, we fbel both inestimable hope and com- 
fort, even in the midst of our afflictions. Joyce. 

lN-£s'Tl-Mi\-BLY, ad. So as not to be estimated, 

tN-5-VA^ST-BLE, a. That cannot be evaded ; not 
to be (eluded ; unavoidable. Ec. Rev. 

iN-fiV'J-DjBNOE, n. [It. inevidenza.] Obscurity ; 
uncertainty, [b.] Barrow. 

iN-fiV^J-DfiNT, df. [m, priv., and Not 

evident ; obscure. Bp. Hall. 

iN-fiV-I-TA-BlL'l-TY, n. [It. inecitahiUtk.] The 
state of being inevitable. Bramhail. 

IN-15v'1-TA-BLE, a. [li. inerdtohilis •, in, priv., 
and evitabilis, avoidable ; evito, to shun ; It. inr 
evitabile ; Sp. inevitctble ; Fr. instable.] That 
cannot be avoided ; unavoidable ; not to be es^ 
oaped. ** Bangers inevitable.” HaMugb 

Alddes bore not long his dying foe, 

But, bending his fn^tahle how. 

Reached him In air. suspended as he stood. 

And in his pinion fixed the feathered wood. Brydan 

Syn. — See Necessary, Unavoidable. 


iN-fiL'Q-Q-UfiNT-LY, od. Without eloquence. | Unarmed ; destitute of spines or prickles. Craig. | Syn. — See Necessary, Unavoida 
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INEVITABLENESS 
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INFAJVIY 


lN-£v't-TA-BLE‘NfiSS, n. The (quality of being 
inevitable ; certainty ; inevitability. Prideatuc, 

IN-£v'1-TA-BLY, ad. In an inevitable manner ; 
without possibility of escape ; certainty. 

In-^1^-ACT', a. Not exact ; incorrect. Smart, 

iN-Jgl.’^-ACT'NgSS, n. The state of being inex- 
act ; incorrectness ; want of precision. Wright, 

lN-?X-CiT-A-BlLl-TY, n. The quality of being 
inexcitable j want of excitability. Roget, 

IN-^IX-CIT^A-BLE, a, ^L. inexcitahilis.l Not 
excitable ;* void of passion. Roget, 

lN-JgX-CU'§A-BLE (In-eIcs-lcuV. 5 t-bl), <r. [L. mez- 

ciisabtlis ; Vw, priv., and ezcusabilis, excusable ; 
It* inesctcsabtk ; Sp. ^ Fr. inezcusable,} That 
cannot be excused; not admitting an excuse or 
apology ; not excusable. 

Of all hardnesses of heart, there is none so inexcjifiabte as 
that of parents towaids their children. Spectator, 

iN-^IX-CU^^A-BLE-NfiSS, n. The state of being 
inexcusable. ^P- 

IN-^1X“CU'§A-BLY, ad. In an inexcusable man- 
ner ; to a degree beyond excuse. South, 

iN-feX-^l-CBT'A-BLE, a. That cannot be execut- 
ed or performed ; impracticable. Wright, 

lN-jGX-5-CU'TIQN, n, [Fr.] Non-perfonaance ; 
non-execution, [r.] Spetiee, 1686- 

IN-IJIX-ER'TIQN, n. Want of exertion or ef- 
fort. Wtight, 

In-^X-HA'LA-BLE, a. That cannot be exhaled, 
or dispersed in vapor. Browne, 

IN-^X-HAUST'JPD, a. Not exhausted; unex- 
hausted ; not fatigued. Spectator, 

lN-®;:: 5 :-HAtJST'?D-LY, ad. Without exhaus- 
tion. ' Burnett, 

IN-5:?-HAUST-I-bIl'I“TY, n. The state of being 
inexhaustible j inexhaustibleness. Reeder, 

IN-^I^-HAust'I-BLE, a, [It. inesaunbile.l That 
cannot be exhausted or spent; unfailing; ex- 
haustless. ^^Inexhaustible riches of wit and 
eloquence.” Cowley, 

Tlrgil, above all poets, had a stock, which I may call 
almost in/eoJiavstibU^ of figurative, elegaat, aad sounding 
words. Dryden, 

lN-5:?:-HAuST^j-BLE-Nj&SS, n. The state of being 
inexhaustible. Scott, 

tN-]g:5:-HAUST'l-BL.Y, ad. In an inexhaustible 
manner. ' Wordsworth, 

IN-^JJI-HAust'IVE, a, Un, priv., endLexha'ustlve,'] 
Not to be exhausted; inexhaustible. Thomson, 

tlN-J5?-HAuST'L^;ss, a. Inexhaustible. Jlotse. 

tIN-J6;^-IST^ V. w. Not to exist. Cudworth, 

IX-|!:‘^-!ST'Je:NCB, n, [Sp. hiexistencia,^ 

1. Want of existence; non-existence. 

He calls up the heroes of fbrnier ages A'om a state of inea> 
istSHce to adorn and diversify his poem. Bruonio, 

2. The state of existing; inherence. 

Concerning these gift® we must observe also there was no 

smnll difference amongst them as to the manner of their fn" 
sua*te»ce In the persons who had them. South, 

lN-E?-tST'?NT, a, [Fr. inezistant,'] 

X, Not existing ; not having being. Brotme, 
2. Existent In ; inherent, [k.] Boyle, 

IN-8x-9-RA-BIL'|-TY, n. The quality of being 
inexorable ; inexora-bleness. Johnson, 

iN-BX'p-RA-BEE (in-Sks'p-ra^bl), a, [li. inexth 
rabiUs ; priv., and e:ihrdbiUs^ exorable ; ezo^ 
roj to entreat ; It. inesorahile ; Sp. <Sr Fr. Inez- 
OTiMei\ That cannot be moved by enireaty; un- 
yielding; unrelenting; relentless; implacable. 
You are more inhuman, more ineroraJiTp, 

O, ten times more, than tigcis of Hyrcania. Shahs, 
Byn , — See lMPt<AOABX.B. 

lN-fiX'9-RA-BLE-NfeSS, n. The quality of being 
inexorable; implaeableness. Ohimngworfh, 

In- 6X '0-R , at#; In an ineix orable manner ; 
so as not to be moved by entreaty. Johnson. 

f IN-£X-PJE;0-TA'TIQN, n. State of being with- 
out expectation; want of forethought, FeUham, 

flN-px-PfiCT'^D, a. Unexpected. Bp, HaU, 

trN-^;X-PfiCT'eD-LY,a(f. Unexpectedly. Bp,RalL 

A Of Uf Yf long i A, E, 1, ( 


(( iN-IIX-PE^Dl-fiXCE, ) priv., and expo'- 

ll IN-?;X-PE'DI-£N-CY, > dietice.] AVant of expe- 
diency, fitness, or propriety ; unsuitableness. 

It is not the ngor, but the inexjtefheneif^ of laws and acts of 
authoriry, winch makes tliem tyrannical. 1 aley, 

11 iN-jpX-PE'Df-i&NT [In-fks-pe'de-gnt, W, P, J, Ja. 
Sm, Wr,i In-eks-p5'dyont, i>. JS, F, JC.], a, [m, 
priv., and expedient,'] Not expedient; incon- 
venient; unfit; improper; unsuitable. 

If it was not unlawful, yet it was highly inexpedwnt, to 
use those ceremonies. Burnet, 

iN-gX-PE'Dl-fiNT-LY, ad. Not expediently ; un- 
fitly. ■ Wright, 

IN-EX-PI^N'SIVE, a, [in, priv., and eapetist^e,] 
Not expensive; unexpensive. Be, Rev, 

{ iN-^X-PE'Rl-fiNCE, n, [L. tnezj^rimiia ; It. m- 
esperienza ; Sp. inexperiencm ; Fr. imzperience^ 
Want of experience or experimental knowledge. 

Prejudice and self-sufficiency naturally proceed from in- 
experience of tlie world and ignorance of mankind. Addmin, 

Ilf-^X-PE'RI-fiNCED (In-eks-p6're-gnst), a. Not 
experienced ; not having experience ; unexpe- 
rienced. “ Inexperienced youth.” Cowper, 

In-^IX-PERT', a, [L. inezpertus ; It. inesperto ; 
Sp. inexpertQ ; Fr. inexpert,] Not export ; not 
dexterous ; unskilful ; unskilled ; awkward. 

Inexpert in arms, 

Yet vain nf freedom, how dost thou beguile, 

■With dreams of hope, these near and loud alarms. Akcnmte. 

iN-fX-PERTNjpSS, n. The state or the quality 
of being inexpert. B, Farrar, 

iN-fiX'PI-A-BLE, a, [L. inespiahilis ; It. inespia- 
bile ; Sp’. § Fr. inezjJiable.] Not expiablc ; not 
to be expiated, atoned for, repaired, or averted. 

liOve seeks to have lovet 

My love how couldst thou hope, who took’st the way 

To raise in me inexpiable hate? Milton. 

iN-fiX'Pl-A-BLE-NfisS, n. The state or the qual- 
ity of being inexpiable. Ash. 

In-£x'PJ-A-BLY, ad. To a degree beyond atone- 
ment ; so as hot to be expiated. Roscommon, 

.t^N-JpX-PLAIN'A-BLE, a, [L. inexplanahilisi] 
tFnexplainabler Cockeram. 

t In-]BX'PLJB:-^-BLY, ad. Insatiably. Sandys. 

IN-MX-PLI-Ci^-BIl'1-TY, n. The state of being 
I inexplicable ; inoxplicableness. Johmon, 

! iN-fiX'PLI-OA-BIaE, a. ^^.inezpUcahiUsi ?«,priv., 

I and expHcaJnlis, explicable ; ezplico, to unfold ; 
It, inespUcahile ; Sp. dr Fr. inexplicable.] In- 
capable of being explained; not to be inter- 
preted or made intelligible ; unaccountable ; 

I strange ; mysterious. 

Confounded by the complication of distempered passions, 
their reason is disturbed; their views become vast and per- 
plexed; to others ineaplicobfc, to themselves unccrtain.Hurle. 

iN-fiX'PM-CA-BLE-NfiSa, n. The state of being 
inexplicable ; inexplicability. Ash, 

iN-fiX'PLl-OA-BLY, ad. In a manner not to be 
explained or made evident. Bp, HalL 

lN-5X-PLl9'lT, a. [L, inexplieiius,] Not explicit ; 
not clearly stated. Story, 

lN-5:X-PLd'RA-BLB,«. [tw, priv., and explorahle.] 
That cannot be explored. Sir G, Buck. 

IX-^;X-pO'§URE, n, Ifn, priv., and exposure.] A 
state of not being exposed. Wnghi, 

IN-?X-PR£s'SI-BLE, a. [It, inesprimibile; Fr. 
inexprimable.] That cannot be expressed ; un- 
utterable ; unspeakable ; ineffable. An inex^ 
pressible union of sublimated charity.” Bp, Bull. 

Distance inexpreMible 

By numbers that have name. Milton . 

IW-®X-PRfeS'S|-BLY, ad. So as not to be ex- 
pressed; unspeak’ably ; unutterably. Addison. 

lU-BX-PRfeS'SIVE, a. [zn, priv., and eapresstve.] 
Not expressive ; nnexpressive. 

The inexpr^ve semblance of himself. JJteneidhf, 
iN-BlX-PRfiS'SlVE-NfiSS, n. The state or the 
quality of .being inexpressive. Craig. 

lN-5X-PtJG'NA-BLE, a, [L, inexpugnabilis ; tn, 
riv., and sj^ugnOf to fight; It. inesvugnabile ; 
p. ^!r Fr. inexpugnahUI] Impregpiable ; not to 
be taken by assault ; not to be subdued ; un- 
conquerable. “ Inexpugnable strength.” Burke* 

Kn-^X-SU'P^R-A-BLE, a, > [L. inezsttperabilisi] 
Not to be passed over ; insurmountable. Wright. 

tJ, It, short; A> l> Q> Uj Yi obscure; fArb, 


lN-$X-TfiND'?D, a. Unextended. Waifs. 

IN-^X-TEN'SIQN, 71. Want of extension. Wright. 

jjr JEX- TEST'S d, [L.] In full ; with full extent. 

IN-?X-TER'MI-NA-BLE, a. [L. vieztermmalnlis.] 
That cannot be 'exterminated. Wright, 

IN-^X-TXNCT^ a. [L. inextinctus ; It. inestinto,] 
Not extinct ; not quenched. Cockeram 

f iN-^lX-TIN'GU|-BLE, a. Inextinguishable. 

Sir T. More* 

IN-eX-TlN'GUJSH-A-BLE (In-efcs-tlng'gwjsh-H*!), 
a. [It. i7iestinyuihile ; Sp. ^ Fr. mextmguible,] 
That cannot be extinguished ; unquenchable. 

In beams of incxtinguishabU light. Cowper. 

IIIN-JPX-TIN'GUISH-A-BLY, ad* In a mannet 
so as not to be extinguished. Wright, 

IN-^X-TIR'PA-BLE, a. Not to be extirpated; 
ineradicable. Cockeram. 

Ihr EX-TRE'MrS. [L.] {Law.) In the last mo- 
me’nts; in the' last illness. BurrilL 

iN-fiX'TRl-CA-BLB, a* [L. inextricabilis ; It. ztz- 
estrioabile ; * Sp. S; Fr. inexti'icable.] That can- 
not be extricated, disengaged, disentangled, or 
unravelled ; that cannot be freed from entan- 
glement or perplexity ; not to be cleared of im- 
pediment or hindcrance. “ Inextncable mazes.” 
Sherlock. *‘/7zea:Zric?a6Ze difficulties.” Wtirhurton. 

liong-festering wounds, inext) icdble woes. Pope, 

iN-feX'TRl-CA-BLE-NllSS, n. The state of being 
inextricable. Donne, 

In-EX'TRJ-OA-BLY, ad. In an inextricable man- 
ner. Inextricably puzzled.” Bentley. 

flN-EX-U'PBR-A-BLE (In-^k-sa'pfr-a-bl), a, [L. 
inexitpci'ahilis,] Not exuperable; not to be 
passed over ; insurmountable. Cockeram. 

jN-eYe^ (in-iO» eye.] p. inbyed ; 

pp. INEYING, INEYED .1 To inoculato, as a tree 
or plant ; to bud. [r.J 

iN-PAB'RJ-CAT-^iD, a, \in and fahdeated?^ Not 
fabricated; unwrought, [r.] Cockei'am* 

IN-PAL-LI-BIi/J-TY, n. [It. iffallibUitt) ; Sp. 
infahbilidad] Fr. infailhbilit^*] The state or 
the quality of being infallible ; exemption from 
error, mistake, failure, or fault : — certainty. 

The highest infallHAlitji in the teachers doth not prevent 
the possibility or the danger of mistaking in the hearers. 

StiUingfleet. 

In-FAI/LI-BLE, a* [It. infalUhile j Sp. inf alible ; 
Fr. infaillihle.] 

1. Not fallible ; not liable to err ; exempt from 
error or failure ; unerring ; inerrable. 

He showed himself alive to his apostles by many repeated 
injalliule proofs, being seen of them forty days. Jortin. 

2 Certain; sure; without doubt or uncer- 
tainty. “ The success is . , . infallible*' South, 

Sya. — See Certain, 

IN-fAi/LI-BLE-NEss, n. Infallibility. Sidney. 

IN-PAL'L|-BLY, ad. Without failure or mistake; 
not fallibly ; — certainly ; surely ; without fail. 

tXN-PAME', v*a. [L. z7i/a7no,] To defame. Bacon* 

In'FA-MIZE, u. a. To make infamous, [u.] 

Is some knot of riotous slanderers leagued 
To infwmze the name of tlic kmg'^s brother? Coleridge, 

tlN-PAM'Q-NlZE, p, a. To brand with infamy ; 
to defame. [Ludicrous.] Shak* 

iN'FA-MOtJs, a, [L. wfamis ; «7i, priv., and 
famUf fame ; It,, Sp., & Fr. infame^ 

1. Publicly branded % conviction of a crime. 

Persons u\ftot\ov», or branded in any pttblle eourt of judi- 
cature, are iorbidden to be advocates. Aj/I0!s* 

2. Notoriously bad; of ill report; ill spoken 
of; disreputable; as, '‘^Infamous falsehood.” 

By eavems for beasts of prey. JDrgden, 

3. Odious; shameful; disgraceful; detesta- 

ble; opprobrious; scandalous; ignominious. 
♦♦This fact was infxmom** Shak. 

Syn.— See Infawv. 

iN'FA-MOtJrs-LY, ad. With infamy ; shamefully. 

IN'PA-MOI^TB-Nj^s, n. The quality of being in- 
famous; infamy, [r.] Bailey* 

IN'PA-MY, n. [L. inf€unia\ in, priv., andfama, 
fame, good report ; It. ^ Sp. infamia ; Fr. in- 
famie.] 

FAR, fAsT, fall; UtiR, B£R 
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1. Public reproach or disgrace ; notoriety of 
bad character ; ignominy ; opprobrium ; ill- 
fame; bad repute; disrepute; discredit; dis- 
honor; shame. 

Wilful perpetrations of unworthy actions brand with most 
indelible characters of ittjaiuy the name and memory to poi>- 
terity. King Charles. 

2. The quality of being infamous ; disgrace- 
fulness ; dishonorableness ; shamefulness ; as, 
“ The infamy of his conduct.” 

3. {Law.) The state produced by the convic- 

tion of crime and the loss of honor, ^thieh ren- 
ders the infamous person incompetent as a wit- 
ness. Bouvier. 

Syn. — Infamtj, iipiominy^ and opprohriuniy all im- 
ply a very high degree of discredit or dw^roce. Infamy 
attaches either to a person or to a thing ; ignominy and 
opprobrium, to a person. An infamous character ; in- 
fatnou<i crime. A person guilty of a heinous crime 
exposes himself to infamy and opprobrium, and, if 
publicly punished, is subjected to ignominy. ' 

IN^PAN-CY, n. [L. %nfantia\ in, priv., and for, 
to Speak* ; It. infanzia ; Sp. infancia ; Fr. 
fance^ 

1. The state of an infant : — the first part of 
life, extended by naturalists to seven years. 

Fro"! T M eye 

T''i ■-■/.*■, ■\i • .'’‘ij;. ‘ .il ‘vyouth; 

T' ; iiKMi ...ii'’*.,! * I* ,» ivate bred. Hilton. 

Heaven lies about us in our ufancg. Wbrdswortk. 

2. The first age of any thing; the beginning; 

the original ; the commencement. “ In the in- 
fancy ... of Rome.” Arhutknot. 

3. {Law.) The state of being under age, or 
under the age of twenty-one years ; nonage ; mi- 
nority ; — in civil law, one of the stages of minor- 
ity, reaching to the age of seven years. BurHll. 

fiN-FAN'DOUS, a. [L. infandus.'\ Too bad to 
be expresseSl or spoken. Sowell* 

f JN-fAng^TH^IF, n, [A. S. infangenthef\ in, 
within, fangen, taken, and thef, or th^of. a 1 
{Eng.Laio.) A thief taken within Th--’ siiiuor oi 
any man having jurisdiction to try him:*— a , 
privilege or liberty granted to lords of certain i 
manors to judge any thief taken within their 
fee. W}iuhaw. 

fN'PANT, n. [L. infans, inf antis ; in, priv., and 
for, to speak ; It. ^ Sp. infanJte ; Fr. enfant.'] 

1. A babe; a baby: -—a child from the birth 

to the end of the seventh year. Johnson. 

2. In Spain and Portugal, any son of the 

king except the eldest; infante. —See In- 
PANTK. Spenser. 

3. {Law.) A person not of age, or under 

twenty-one. Blackstone. 

IN'FANT, a. Not mature ; young ; infantile. 
“ Tlie infant king.” Daniel. 

Within the infant rind of this small flower 

Poison hath, residence and medicine power. Shck. 

t IN'F^NT, V. a. To bring forth ; to produce. Milton. 

n. [Sp.] A title given to all the 
daughters of the kings of Spam and Portugal 
except the eldest ; a princess of the royal blood. 

JfJV-FJjsr^ TB, n. [Sp.] A title given to all the 
sons of the kings of Spain and of Portugal ex- 
cept the eldest, or heir-apparent to the crown, 
who is styled the Prince of Asturias. Brands. 

JSe^lt appears to have been anciently given to all 
hidalgos. Brando. 

flN'FANT-jpD,^. a. Produced; sprung. MiUon. 

In'FANT-GAud, n. A childish toy. Clarke. 

IN'FANT-HOOH (-lifid), n. The state or condition 
of an infant ; infancy, Dixon. 

JN-PAN'TI-CI-DAL, a. Relating to infanticide or 
child-murder. * Booth. 

1N-PAN'TI-CIDB, ». [L. infaiUicidium ; infans, 
inf antis, an infant, and ccsdo, to kill ; It. ^ Sp. 
infantieidio ; Fr. infanticide.] 

*1. The act of murdering an infant ; the mur- 
der of an infant ; child-murder. Warhurtm. 

2. The slaughter of infants by Herod. Johnson. 

3. The murderer of an infant. Potter. 

IN'PAN-TILB, or iN'PAN-TiLE (18) [In'fni-tll, S. 
W.J.E.F. Ja. R.i hn%n-tX\,P. Sm. Wr.^ in- 
fUn'tll, Ash], a. [L. injfantilis ; in fans, an in- 
fant ; It. infantiU ; Sp. infantil.] rertaining to 
an infant ; childish ; infantine. " Children . . . 
however immature, or even infantile.” Burke. 


IiS’'PAN-TLVE, or IX'FAX-tLVE (19) [Tn'fgin-trn, j 
W.'ja. R. Wr.i in'fgm-tln, Sm.], a. [Fr. enfan- \ 
^f/i.] Childish; young; tender; infantile. | 

The sole comfort of his dechmng years, almost in vifmttme \ 
imbecilitj . BurU. 

iN'FANT-LiKE, a. Like an infant. Skak. 

1 1 IN'FANT-LY, a. Like a child. Beau. ^ FI. 

iN'FAN-TEY, \lt. fantena Sp. inf anteria ; 
Fr.' in^anterie. — It. a servant: — “all 
from the Scandic a servant, an^ attend- 

ant.” Hickes. — A. S. fet, the foot, n having been 
inserted. Wachter. — Manifestly from the L. 
infans, in the sense of servant. Skinner.] {Mil.) 
The soldiers of an army who serve on foot : — 
foot-soldiers, as opposed to caralry. 

J0a^ This term wah originally applied to a body of 
men collected by the Itijante of Spam, for the puri»ose 
of rescuing liis iathei tioni the Moors. The attempt 
being successiul, the term waa afterwards applied to 
foot-ioldiera in geneial. Trecout. Landats. Sullican, 
f IN-FARCE', V. a. [L. wfarcio.] To stuff; to 
swell out ; to distend. “ His face in farced with 
rancor.” S'ir T Elyot. 

t IN-PARC'TION, n. Act of infarcing; a stuff- 
ing; constipation. “An infarction and ob- 
struction of the spleen.” Hai'vey. 

In'fArE, n. [A. S. f? 2 /iere.] 1. An entertainment 
given on newly enteiing a house. Jamieson. 

2. An entertainment given by a bridegroom 
at his house on the reception of the bride, the 
day after the wedding. Jamieson. 

\ JS^ This Scottish word is extensively used, in the 
latter sense, in the Southern and Western States. 

t 1 N-FAsh'ION-A-BLE, a. [ill, priv., and fashion- 
able.] Unfashionable. Beau. % FI. 

! flN-PAT^I-GA-BLB, a. [L. infatigahilis.] Not 
to be fatigued . indefatigable- Sherwood. 

JN-fAt'U-ATE (in-fat'yu-at), 'O. a. [L. infatno, 
hrfutudtus I in, used intensively, and futiws, 
foolish ; It. infatuare ; Sp. infatuar ; ‘Fr. in- 
fatuer^ To make foolish ; to make a fool of ; 
to affect with folly ; to deprive of understand- 
ing ; to bereave ox reason or of common sense ; 
to oefool ; to stupefy ; to besot. 

*T is scarce possible for any man to be so strangely irfat- 
vnted, so wholly lost to common reason, as to believe that 
vicious courses, dospism^t ot religion, walking contrary to 
Ood, can be tlic means to entitle him to this iliture happi- 
ness. Jl M»i$. 

IN-FAT'U-ATE (in-mt'yij-^t), a. [It. mfatuato ; 
Sp, inf at uado.] Stupefied; infatuated. 'Phillips. 

IN-fAT'U-AT-5I>, p. €(>, Deprived of reason ; 
affected with folly ; stupefied ; besotted. 

IN-PAT-U-A'TIQN Qn-fait-yiii-5'shiin), n. [Sp. in- 
fatuaci'on ; Fr. injatuation.] 

1. The act of infatuating or stupefying. 

Such is the ivfatuodion of self-love, that though In the 
general doctrine of the vanity of the world all men agree, yet 
almost every one flatters himself that his own case is to be an 
exception from the common, rule. Blair. 

2. The state of being infatuated ; deprivation 
of reason or of common sense ; want of judg- 
ment; folly; stupefaction. 

Free from all the uneleanness of diabolical irfatmtion, IlalL 
flN-FAUST'JNG, n. [L. infaustus, unlucky.] 
The act of malang unlucky. Bacon. 

lN‘-FEA-§l-BlL'l-Ty, n. The quality of being in- 
feasible ; infeasibleness. Perry. 

lN-PEA'§r-BLE a. Hn, priv., and 

feasible.] That cannot be accomplished or prac- 
tised; impracticable; unfeasible. 

Therefore I hold no course so irfectsibh 

As this of fbree to win the Jezebel. Budibras. 

In-FEA'§1-B1iE-N£SS, n. Impracticability; in- 
feasibility. W. Mountagii. 

IN-p£OT', V. a. [L. infeio, inf ectus, to ^ stain, to 
infect ; in, into, txAfacio, to put ; It. infettare ; 
Sp. infectar ; Fr. infecter.] [s. infected ; pp. 

INFECTING, INFECTED.] 

1. To taint with disease, or with some perni- 
cious quality ; to affect with some contagious 
or venomous quality or property. 

The bodies of them that were left aRve being vtjtctod with 
this disease [the plsguej* Holland. 

.Sv%c/«(Z be the air whereon they ride. Shdk. 

2. To affect with like qualities, especially 
■mth like had qualities \ to corrupt ; to pollute ; 
to contaminate ; to vitiate. 

Bfodod with tibe manners and the inodes. Cknoper, 

3. {Law.) To affect with illegality. Wright. 


tJN-P£cT', a. Infected; polluted. Bp. Fisher. 

JN-FECT'ED, p. a. Hurt by infection ; contami- 
nated ; tainted : — contaminated ; polluted. 

IX-PECT'EB-j He who, or that which, infects. 

}X-PEC'TIOX (in-fek'slmn), n. [It. infezionei Sp. 
infeccion ; Fr, mtection.] 

1. The act of infecting ; the propagation of 

disease through contamination of the atmos- 
phere or other inert substances by the deleteri- 
ous or offensive qualities of malaria, the matter 
of contagion, effluvia from putrid animal or 
vegetable substances, &c. P. Cyc. 

2. Infectious matter ; virus ; poison. Bacon. 

3. Communication of like qualities, or of like 
bad qualities ; contamination ; taint. 

It was her chance to light 

Amidst the gross tufectiona of those times. JDcmiel. 

There, while her tears deplored the godlike man, 

Through all her train the sott injection ran. Bope, 

J8®=* “ The term differs essentially from contagion, 
inasmuch as absolute contact with a diseased pel son, 
or substances contaminated by him, is not requisite 
for the transmission of diseases propagated, like ty- 
phus and scarlatina, by ijifectionJ^ Palmer. 

J8^ “ Frequently the former [contagion] is applied 
to diseases not produced by contact, as measles, scar- 
let fever, dec., — whilst infection is used for those that 
require ^sitive contact, as itch, syphilis, dec.” Diair 
gltson . — See CONTAGION, and Contagious. 

IN-FEC'TIOCS (in-jf5k'shys), a. 1. Capable o\ 
transmitting or communicating disease ; conta- 
gious ; pestilential. “ The sweat was so fervent 
and infectious” Hall, Infectious drink.” 
Vdal. “ Infectious sickness.” Chapman. 

The most infections pestilence upon thee. Shoik. 

2. Contaminating; corrupting; vitiating* 

It is infectious even to the best morals to live always in it 
[the court]. Hryden, 

3. That may be easily communicated ; spread- 
ing, as a stain. 

Infectious horror ran from face to fkce. Anmtrona. 

Syn. — See Contagious. 

|N-FfeC'TIOITS-LY, ad. By infection ; contagiously. 

|N-PfiC'TIOtJS-Nf'Pfa, n. T^o qinl'ty of being in- 
fectious, or of r.'C.i'.o. Boyle. 

IN-P^C'T|VE, a. Having the quality of infection. 

True love, well considered, hath an iofectire power. Sidney. 

iN-FfiO'yND [In-f5k'und, W. Ja. Sm, JVr. ; Iii-fy- 
kfind', S. P. K.], a. [L. infecundus ; in, priv., 
and feoundits, fertile ; It. infccondo ; Sp. infe- 
cundo ; Fr. infecond.] Not fruitful ; not fer- 
tile; unfruitful; infertile; stciile; barren. 

The next 

Is arid, fttid, infeevnd, and giosb. Sovart. 

tN-FE-cC'N'Dl-TY, n. [L. infecundifas ; It. in- 
fecondith ; Sp. tnfecicndidad ; Fr- tnfecondiU^ 
The quality of being infecund ; want of fertil- 
ity; barrenness; sterility. Bullofsar. 

IN-FEE^BLE, V. a. See Enfeeble. Drayton. 

iN-FE-Lly'I-TOtJs, a. Not felicitous; nothap-^ 
py ; unhappy ; unfortunate. Ec. Rev. 

iN-FE-Lly'I-TYj n. [L. infeUcitas; in, priv., and 
felioUas, happiness ; It.’ infclicitk ; Sp. infeUd- 
dad ; Fr. irfilidU,] Bad fortune, condition, or 
success; wretchedness; ill-luck; unhappiness; 
milery; calamity. 

One of the flnt comfbrts which one neighbor administers 
to another is a relation of the like t/fehoHy, cxunblned with 
circumstances of greater bitterness. 


cxnnblned with 
JiambUr. 


iN'FfiLT, a. Felt within or deeply- Dodd. 
IN-FEO-DA'TIQN, n. See Infeudation. 
jN-FiSOFP' (ixi-fbf'), V. a. See Enfeoff. Todd. 

JN-Fto', V. a, |X. infero', in, in, and /bro, to 
bear; It. Sp-t»|/bn>; Fr. inf cr&rl] p* 

INFBBUED ; pp. INFBURINO, INFERHED.] 

1. f To bring on ; to induce. 

Vomits ^er some small detriment to the lungs. Harvey. 

2. fTo offer ; to produce. Inf endrig argu- 
ments of mighty force.” S?^. 

3. To assume, as some general fact, from the 
observation of particular facts; to draw as a 
conclusion fixim premises; to derive; to de- 
duce ; to conclude. 

If we see the prints of huxnsA fret op the sands of an un- 
known coast, we e\fer that the country is inhabited. Taylor. 


mind from fixe conclusion to the premiss^ 
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tN-FER'A-BLE, a. That may be inferred ; infer- 
rible. See iNPERE-iBiiE. Burke. 

j8®»T]iis word is often written inferable and in- 
femble ; but it^errible seems to be the most approved 
orthography. Smart. —See RbP£EABL£. 

Jn^FJ^R-PNCE, n. [It. inferenza% Sp. inferenda.'] 
A proposition or truth drawn from another 
which is laid down as true ; a conclusion ; a de- 
duction ; a corollary ; a consectary. 

An inference is a nroposition which is perceived to be true 
because’of its connection with some known fact. Taulor. 

When the rounds fbr heUevingr any thing arc slight, we 
term the mental act or state induced a coMccturej when they 
axe strong, we term it an inference or conclusion. tS. Bauey. 

tN-FJpR-fiX'TI All, a. Containing inference ; that i 
may be deduced by inference. John Tyler. | 

tX-FJglR-feN'TIAL^LY, ad. In an inferential man- | 
ner ; by way of inference. Lord StoweU. j 

n. pi. (Greek 8c Roman Ant.) Sac- 
rifices and gifts offered to the manes or souls 
of deceased ancestors. IV. Smith. 

IX-FE'Rl-QR, a. fL. infeHor ; It. inferlore ; Sp. 
inferior', Fr. infirieur.’\ 

1. Lower in place, station, ranh, value, im- 
portance, or excellence; subordinate; secon- 
dary. “ Our inferior nature.** Burke. Inferior 
to my other poems ” Bryden. “ A thousand in- 
ferior . * . propositions.” Waits. 

2. (Bot.) Noting that part of the flower — also 

called a} 2 ierior — which lies next the leaf or 
bract from whose axil it arises : — noting the 
calyx or flower which is adnate to the base of 
the ovary, the latter being free from it, as well 
as from the corolla and stamens. Gray. 

The inferior limit of the roots of an equation {Math.) 
is a number less than the least root of the equation. 
The greatest one, or the greatest one in whole num- 
bers, is the one generally referred to. Damea, 

Syn.— See Second, Subordinate. 

JN-FE'Rl-QR, n. One in a lower rank or station. 
** Slaves to their inferiors J* Toiler. 

IN-FE-R1-6R^-TY, n. [It. inferiority ; Sp. infe- 
rioridad ; Fr. inferiority} The quality or the 
state of being inferior ; subordination ; lower 
state of place, dignity, importance, or value. 
** Our own great infenonty to it.” Boyle. 

IN-Ffe'RJ-QR-LY, ad. In an inferior manner. 

[N-FEE^NAL, a. [L. inf&rnalie ; It. infeniale ; Sp. 
^ Fr. infernal.} 

1, Relating to the lower regions or hell ; hell- 

ish ; tartarean- “ Infernal space.” The in- 
fernal regions.” WarbuHon. 

2. Diaholical ; devilish ; demoniacal; fiendish ; 

fiendlike. “ Infernal dealings.” Addison. 

Infernal maehxne, a name given to an explosive ma- 
chine or apparatus contrived for the purpose of assas- 
sination. — Irfemal atoru, an antiquated name for 
lunar caustic. 

JN-FER'NAL, n. An infernal being. Drayton. 

JN-F^R'NAL-LY, ad. In an infernal manner. Todd. 

IN-FfiR'RJ-BLB, a. That maybe inferred; de- 
ducible from premises. — See Inferable. Boyle. 

iN-FfeR'TJLE, a. [L. infertilis ; It. ^ Fr. infer- 


Uh.} Not fertile ; not productive ; unfruUful ; 
unfertile ; barren ; sterile. xlale. 

iN-FfeR'TJLE-LY, ad. In an unproductive man- 
ner; unfruitfully. Craig. 

iN-F^lR-TlL'l-TY, n. [L. inferHUtaa ; It. inferti- 
nth; Fi. mfertilityi TJnfruitfulness ; want of 
fertility; unproductiveness ; steiility. Hale. 

JN-F&8T% V. a. [li. infeeto ; It. irfestare ; Sp. 
infestar ; Fr. infester'^ [i. inf]estbd ; in- 
festing, INFESTED.] To harass ; to disturb ; 
to plague ; to annoy ; to trouble. 

The EgypUans being greatly injhatod with these Insects. 

IroorbuT/ovu 

Recall the flame, nor in » mortal cense 
I^fhettkgod. Pope. 

t in-f£st^ a. [L. infesitus^ MiechieTous ; hurt- 
ful; dangerous. ^'With force infest.'^ Spenser. 

IN-FJPS-TA^TI^N, Mh. [Li mfestatio ; It. infesta- 
zione ; Sp. infestacion.} The act of infesting ; 
molestation ; disturbance ; annoyance. 

lN-F£ST^]Bil)y P‘ Harassed; troubled; diseased. 

IN-PfiST'^IR, n. He who, or that which, infests. 


tlN-PfiS'T5RED, a. Rankling; mischievous. 
fN-PfiS^TlVE, a. [L. infestiviis.} Without mirth 
or festivity ; not festive ; unpleasant. Cockeram. 

lN-F?S-TlV'I-TY, n. Want of festivity or cheer- 
! fulness; sadness. [».] Johnson. 

tlN-PfeST'U-otlS, G. {LAnfestus.} Mischievous; 

[ dangerous. Bacon. 

IN-PEU-DA'TIOX, n. [It. infeodasione ; Sp. in- 
fmdadon ; Fr. infeooUdionf} (Lato.) The act 
of putting one in possession of a fee or estate. 
** Upon the itfeudation of the tenant.** Hale. 

{N-FIB-y-LA'TrON, w. [L. infibukUio ; in, in, and 
fibula^ 0 . clasp.] 

I 1. A clasping together. Richardson. 

I 2. Act of putting a ring in the privy parts to 

prevent copulation. Cotgrave. 

iN'Fl-DfiL, a. [L. inddeUs; in. priv., sn&f delis, 
^'I'thfnl : It. itfedele I Sii.hifiel; Tr. ii^d^le,} 
; wanting belief ; sceptical. “ Any 
author, Catholic or injidel.** Cranmer. 

In'FI-BJBL, n. An unbeliever ; an atheist ; a de- 
ist ; one who rejects Christianity, or all revealed 
religion ; a sceptic ; a freethinker. 

On her white breast a sparldinp cross she wore, 

Which jews might kiss and infidels adore. Pope, 

Byn. — Isjidel is a general term for one who has no 
belief 111 divine revelation ; unbclieoer is commonly 
used in the same sense, — sometimes also is disbelieoer, 

I though a less common term ; a aceptie professes to doubt 

i of all things, though the term is chiefly applied to 
those who doubt respecting the truths of religion ; a 
detitt believes in the existence of God, but disbelieves 
revelation ; an atheist denies the existence of God ; 
freethinker is commonly used in an ill sense, as sy- 
nonymous with infidel. 

In-FI-D^L'I-TY, n. [L. mf delitas ; It. infedeUh ; 
Sp. inUdeliddd ; Fr. infidtHit^.} 

1. The quality of an infidel ; want of faith. 

The consideration of the divine omnipotence and infinite 

wisdom, and our own ignorance, are great instruments of 
silencing the murmurs of irfidehty. Bp. Taiflor. 

2. Disbelief of Christianity, or of all revealed 
religion ; unbelief ; disbelief ; scepticism. 

tinder every possible aspect in which infidelity can he 
v'ewcd, it extends the dominion of sensuality; it repeals and 
abrogates every law by which divine revelation has, under 
sucli awfhl sanctions, restrained the indulgence of the pas- 
sions. R. Hall, 

3. Want of fideli^; faithlessness; unfaith- 

fulness, particularly in married persons. The 
infidelities . . . between the two Spectator. 

In 'FIELD, a. A term applied to arable land, 
which receives manure, and, according to the 
old mode of farming, is still kept under crop ; 
— opposed to [Scotland.] Jamieson. 

IN-FIELD', V. a. To enclose, as a field. Wtighi, 

JN-FIl'T?R, V. a. \in and fiker.} To filter or 
sift in. Med. Jour. 

|N-PIl'TRATB, V. n. [in and filtrate.} To enter 
a substance by penetrating its pores. Smart. 
lN-P|L-TRA'TTpN, JI. [It. mfiltrazfone ; Fr. in- 
filt7'ation.} The act or the process of infiltrat- 
ing ; the diffusion of fluids into the cellular tis- 
sue of organs. Hobly7i. 

IN'FJ-nIte (In'fe-nit), a. [L. injinitvs', m, priv., 
and fimitus, ended ; It. 8$ Sp. 'infinite ; Fr. in- 

1. Without limits; unbounded; boundless; 
unlimited; illimitable; immense. Infinite 
space or duration,** Locke, 


IN'PI-NITE-LY, ad. Without limits ; immensely. 

Infimtely small quantity, {Math.) a quantity less 
than any assignable quantity ; an infinitesimal. 

IN'Fl-NlTE-NfiSS, n. The state of being infi- 
nite; immensity; infinity; infinitude. Sidney, 

IN-PIN-I-TES'J-MAL, a. [It. mfinitesimale ; Sp, 
irifi 7 iitmmal ; Fr. infinitesimal,} Infinitely 
small or divided; less than any assignable 
quantity. Bp, Berkeley, 

IN-PIN-J-T£s[|-MAL, n, (Math.) An infinitely 
small quantity. 

“ Infinitesimals may consist of any number of 
orders, one of the first order being infinitely small 
With respect to a finite quantity, one of the second or- 
der being infinitely small with respect to one of the 
first, and so on.” Davies ^ Peck, 

IN-FIN-J-TES'I-MAL-LY, cd. In an infinitesi- 
mal manner; by’ infinitesimals. Brit, Critic, 

IN-FIN'l-TlVE, a. [L. infinitvcvB ; It. 8^ Sp. tn- 
finiiivo ; Fr. injmttif.} (Gram.) Not limited ; 

a term applied to the mood of a verb, which 

expresses its meaning without limiting it to 
number or person ;— commonly preceded by 
the sign to ; as, ** He loves to learnf' 

IN-f1n'i-tIve, n. (Gram.) A mood of the verb ; 
the infinitive mood. Ha7'ns. 

IN-FIN'1 -tIvE-LY, ad. In an infinitive manner. 

IJ\r-FJ-JsrI ' TO, a. [It.] (Mus.) Perpetual, as a 
canon whose end leads back to the beginning. 

Wright, 

IN-FiN'i-TUDE, n, [It. infinitudmel} 

1. Infinity ; immensity ; infiniteness. 

The third subsistence of divine infinitude, illumining 
Spirit. Milton, 

2. Boundless number. “ An infinitude of 

distinctions.** Addison. 

IN-fIn'1-TU-PLB,g. Infinite in degrees^or in the 
number of times repeated, [r.] Wollaston, 


a.^i;isDcnet ot unrisuam^^^ IN-PlN'f-TF, n. [L. infinltas; It. infimici; Sp. 

rollons unbelief} disbelief; scepticism. : ’Pr. wWie.i J > V 


vifinidadi Fr. mfinite'!] 

’l. The state of being infinite or illimitable in 
space, tirT, pua-nf'tv, or quality; immensity; 
boimdlesf-iM'-.*'. “ I \:hti(y o ‘ mK.dness.** Hooker, 

2. An ’iM'hiii'i'd or biaiud’.c-Hs number. *'An 

infiduty of admirable beauties.** B7'0ome> 

3. (Math.) See Infinite. 

JN-FIRM', a. [L. infirmus ; in, priv., and firmus, 
firm ; It. infermo ; Sp. e77fe)'mo ; Fr. hifirme.} 

1. Not firm; not sound; imbecile; weak; 
feeble ; disabled of body ; decrepit ; enfeebled. 

A poor, infirm, weak, and despised old man. Shak, 

2. Weak of mind; feeble-minded; irresolute. 

Infirm of purpose,** Shak. 

That on my head all might bo visited; 

Thy frailty and injirmer sox Ibrgiven. Milton. 

3. Not Stable ; not solid ; unsolid; unsteady; 

unstable. ** Infirm ground.** South, 

Syn. — See Weak. 

t jN-pIrm*, V, a. [L. infirmo,} To render less 
firm ; to weaken ; to enfeeble, Raleigh, 

IN-fYRM'A-RY, n. [It. infermeria ; Sp. enferme- 
no; Tfrlinfirmerie.'^ A residence for the sick ; 
a hospital lor the sick poor. Brands. 

t IN-FYrm'A-TIvE, a, [Fr. infirmatif,} Weak- 
ening ; enfeebling. Cotgrave. 


Impossible it is that God should withdraw his presence -f IN-PYRM'A-TO-RY n An infirmarv JEvelun 
fVora any thing, because the very substance of God is infi. ' ^ ^ »>r,n. jvn innrraary. ji^ivetyn. 

2. That will hare no end ; unending ; endless. .A Vnsound or unh^lthy state of body ; de- 

3. That has a beginning in space, but is in- ““becility. “The 

flnitely extended. Smart. <w»of thebody.” Sogers. 

4. Very large ; very great ; —so used hyper- ™*" ef^envuiyU dsjmvsd by »• 

bolioally. “ An i»i/!«a8 deal of nothing." “* A Ximpk. 

fellow of incite jest.” Shak. , Weakness of wason, purpose, or temper; 

8. iHfatK.) Noting a quantify greater than ^“bng; fault; foible; failing; defect. 

IT assignable quantity of the same kind. EUot. *■ *'*‘"‘* • iW‘>wi’» bwinnais*. sms. 

6. (Ims.) Applied to a perpetuid ibgne, or Sya.— BeoDnSTtwi. 

IN-PtoM'hY. Weakly; feebly. StBifl. 
ito Itself, and thus, as it were, never ei^ids. ^ f v 

he canon is an instance of this kind. Wam&r. JN-FIEM'NIJSS, n. The quality of being infirtn ; 
Syn.— SeeBouNDisEss. weakness; feebleness; infirmity. J^k, 

PJ-NIte, n, 1, The infinite being; the AT- JN-fIX', [L. tn,in>a 

iigh^ : — that which is infinite. Congreve. to fixj H. infixed ; pp. infixing, infixed.] 

2. (Maih.) An infinite quantity. X. ; To or fasten in x to set in. 


any <^her musical composition which returns 
into itself, ^and thus, as it were, never ei^ids. 
The canon is an instance of this kind. Warner. 
Syn.— See Boundless. 

IN'PI-NIte, n. 1, THie infinite being; the AI- 
migh^ : — that which is infinite. Cofigreve. 
2. (Math.} An infinite quantity. 
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A crowd of cumbrous imata do him molest, 

All striving to inju their teeble bUngt>. Spenser^ 

2. To implant ; to engraft ; to instil ; to in- 
fuse ; to inculcate. Wright. 

Jn'PIX, n. Something infixed. Welsford. 

IN-FLAME^ V, a. [L. bijlamyno ; in, in, and/am- 
ma, flame ; It. tnjlammare ; Sp. injiamar ; Fr. 
enflam 7 mr.\ [i. inflamed ; pp, inflaming, 
INFLAMED.”] 

1. To cause to burn ; to set on fire ; to 
kindle, [n.] 

By light of the inflamed fleet. Chapman. 

2. To fire with passion ; to fill with warmth 
or ardor ; to excite j to rouse ; to enkindle ; to 
heat; towaim: — to exasperate; to irritate; 
to provoke ; to enrage ; to incense. 

More inflamed with lust than rage. Milton. 

3. To exaggerate ; to aggravate ; to magnify. 

A friend exaggerates a man's virtues; an enemy uflames 
his crimes. fladisan. 

4. (Med.) To render morbidly hot by exciting 
excessive action in the blood-vessels. 

We see that spirit of wine does, in several cases, allay the 
i*'f of *ho which, given mwardly, 

VO!. il .|i f.'. i •« ■ .. ISoyie. 

IN-FLAME', V. n. To grow hot, angry, or painful. 

If the vesiculas are oppressed, they inflame. Wiseman. 

IN-FLAMED' (ju-flaind'), p. a. Set on fire : -- ex- 
cited; roused; incensed; irritated. 

tN-FLAM'^:R, n. He who, or that which, inflames. 

IN-PLAM-MA-BIL'1-TY, n. [It. injiammaUlitk\ 
Sp. iT^amdbilidad ; ' ITr. injlamniabilite.l The 
quality of being inflammable, or readily set on 
nre; inflammableness. Boyle. 

IN-FLAm'MA-BLE, a. [It. infiammabiU ; Sp. inr 
Jlamahle ; Fr. inJUimmable.\ 

1. That may be inflamed or set on fire ; sus- 
ceptible of being readily set on fire ; ignitible. 

Saltpetre . . . not only is inflammable^ but burns very fierce- 
ly and violently. JBoyle. 

2. Passionate ; filled with passion. 

liflamToable air, an old term for hydrogen gas. 

IN-FLAm'MA-BLE-nSsS, n. Susceptibility of 
being readily set on fire ; inflauiiuability. Boyle. 

IN-FLAm'MA“BLY, ad. In an inflammable man- 
ner. ’ * Dr. Allen. 


IN-PLAM-MA'TIQN, n. [L. infliimtnatio ; It. m- 
fiamtnazionei Sp. lajlu/ritcioni Fr. inJUini^ 
mationr^ 

1. The act of inflaming, or setting on fire; 
conflagration. “ Inflammations of air?’ Temple, 

2. The state of being in flame. Browne. 

3. Excitement; fervoy; passion. Hooker. 

4. {Med.) A sw.elling and redness caused by 
excessive action of the blood, attended by heat 
and pain. 

Dire inflammatian^ which no cooling herb 
Or medicinal liquor can assuage. 

IN-FLAm'MA-TIvB, a. [It. inflammativo.l That 
inflames ; causing inflammation, [r.] Scott. 


IN-FLAm'MA-TQ-RV, a. [It. inflammatorio ; Sp. 
inflamatorio ; Fv.'inflammatoire.'^ 

1. Tending to inflame; causing inflamma- 
tion; flery; inflaming; inflanamative. 

The 8plc>, warm, c.-irminatlve things which are given in. a 
colic from a phlegmatic or cold cause, are poisonous in an m- 
JUxmntntory one. Arimthnot, 

2. Characterized by inflammation. ** An m- 
flammatory fever.” Pope. ** Inflammatory 
symptoms.” Palmer. 

3. Calculated to excite passion, animosity, 
indignation, or sedition ; incendiary. 


Par from any thing inflammatory, I never heard a more i 
languid debate In this house. Burfoe. 


IrffloMmatory onist, (flfed.) the bufQr crust which 
appears on the surface of the crassamentum of blood 
drawn in inflammation, in pregnancy, dtc. Hoblyn. 


IN-PLATE', V. a. [L. inflo, irflatxts ; in, into, and 
Jio, to blow; Sp. i}ijlar\ Fr. enjflerA p. in- 
flated; pp. INFLATING, INFLATED.] 

1. To blow into, or to swell by blowing into. 
** Instrument for inflating the lungs.” Jamtesow. 

2. To puff up mentally. Daviee, 


IN-FLATE', a. {Bot.) Inflated. Wright. 


IN-FLAT'BD, p. a. 1. Filled with ain or swelled by 
being filled with air ; as, “ An inflated bladder.” 
2. Tumid ; turgid ; as, ” An tnflated style,” 


3. {Bot.) Swollen ; turgid ; bladdery. Gray. 

Sjm- — See Turgid. 

}N-FL.\'TION, 71. [L. inflatio; Sp. btflueion.} 

1. The'act of inflating or sweilmg. 

2. The state of being inflated or distended 

with air. ArbiUhnot. 

3. The state of being mentally^ pulTod up ; 
conceit ; conceitedness ; self-conceit. 

If they should confidently pniise their works. 

In them it would appear uflaUon. B. Janson. 

{N-FLECT'j V. a. [L. mflecto ; hi, u&ed inten- 
sively, z.-ndflecto, to bend ; It. inJietU7'e ; Fr. bi- 
flrchir!\ [l. INFLECTED ; pp. INFLECTING, IN- 
FLECTED.] 

1. To turn from a rectilinear course ; to bend. 

Not to he directly, or at length, but somewhat nflected, 

that the muscles may be at rest. Browne. 

2. {G7*am.) To vary in its tenninations, as a 
noun or a verb. 

IN-FLECT'51D, p, a. Bent; turned aside; bent 
inwards ; crooked : — varied in its termination. 

IN-FLiilC'TlON, ». nil. inflectioi It, biflessioTie 
Sp. tSf Fr- i7iflexio7i^ 

1. ‘The act of inflecting or turning from a 
right Hue or course ; curvature ; curvity- 

2. {Gi'am.) The change of form which words 
undergo in order to express different relations ; 
as the change of termination of a verb to indi- 
cate its relation to persons ; as, ** Speak, speak- 
cst ” ; or the change of termination of a noun 
in declension; as, “ John, John’s.” Fowler. 

J8®=* “ Inflection, in strictness of language, is any 
change wluch takes place in a word from a modifica- 
tion of Its sense between the root and the termination. 
The inflection must, therefore, not be confounded with 
the termination itself. Thus the syllable am is the 
root of all the vvoids employed m the conjugation of 
the Latin verb aino, I love ; — in the imperfect tense 
the inflection is the syllable ab. The termination va- 
ries according to the person, — amabam, amaban, ama- 
batl* Brands. 

3. {Miis.Sc Elocuiioji.) A modulation ormove- 
ment of the voice ; an expressive variation of 
the voice. ” Diflections of the voice.” Blair. 

This consideration lead? me to conjecture that the acute 
accent of the ancients was ically the using inflection or up- 
ward slide of the voice. Walker. 

4. {Opt.) Deviation of pencils of light from 

their rectilinear course on passing by the edges 
of opaque bodies, or through minute nr)e'*t".rc<», 
accompanied, usually, by colored *• or al- 
ternations of light and shade, &c. ; — called also 
dijfraction. The deviation is caused, according 
to the undulatory theory of light, by luminous 
waves extending themselves into the geometri- 
cal shadow, and the fringes, &c., are caused 
by their interference. Lloyd. 

Point of inflection, ^Matk.) the point at wliich a curve 
ceases to be concave and becomes convex, or the re- 
verse, with respect to a given straight line not pass- 
ing tlirougU the point ; — called also poini of contrary 
flexure. Dames. 

IN-FLfiC'TIQN-AL, a. Belating to or having in- 
flection. ’ Phil. Mmeum. 

IN-FL£c'TIVE, a. Having the power of bending. 
“This inflective quality of the air.” Dr, Hook. 

IN-FLfiail', V. a. To put into flesh; to incar- 
nate. P. Fletcher. “Himself a fiend *w- 
fleshed.** Southey. 

JN-FLfeX', a. [L. inflecto, infleasus. — See In- 
flect.] To bend ; to curve ; to inflect. Phillips. 

IN-FLfeXED' (-flSkst'), a. 1. Bent inwards. JFhftAaw. 

2. (J3<l^.) Applied to leaves in vernation of 
which the upper half is bent on the lower, so 
that the apex of the leaf is brought down to- 
wards the base. Gray. 

JN-FLfiX-I-BlL'I-Ty, n. [It. mjksmUUth\ Sp. 
inflexihilidad ; FrI infletmbiUte.l The quality of 
being inflexible ; inflexibleness ; stiffness. 

That pravc infleribilitu of soul 

W hioh 1 eason can’t convince nor fbar control. ChvarchiU. 

IN-FLfiX'I-BLE, a. [L. inflexihilis ; in, priv,, and 
flexibilis, flexible ; flecto, to bend ; It, irfleasi^ 
oile; Sp. ^ Fr. infl^ble.} 

1. That cannot be bent ; stiff ; rigid, “ The 
king’s sceptre ... is firm and irflezwte.** Joy. 

2. That cannot be inclined or induced, in- 
fluenced or persuaded; not pliant; constant; 
steady ; immovable ; unyielding ; firm ; obstinate. 

stiuids inflexHfle to prayers and tears. JPitt, 


Inflexible to ill, and obstinately just. Addison, 

3. Not to be changed or altered. 

The nature of things is inflexible, and their natural rela* 
tions unalterable. Watts^ 

Syiu — See Obstinacy. 

|N-PLEX'1-BLE-NESS, m. The quality of being 
inflexible ; inflexibility ; firmness ; obstinacy. 

IN-FLEX'I-BLY, ad. In an inflexible manner; 
in a manner not to be bent, moved, or altered. 

IN-PL£X'VRE (in-flek'sliur), 7i. Inflection. Browfie. 

|N-FLXcT', V, a. [L. bifligo, inflictus ; in, upon, 
aodfligo, to strike; It. infligge7'e\ S^.mfligir', 
Fr. t7ifliger.'\ [t. inflicted ; pp, inflicting, 
INFLICTED.] To lay on ; to put m act, execute, 
or impose, as a punishment. 

For seciet calumny, or the arrow flying in the dark, there 
is no pubUc punishment left but what a good writer inflicts. 

„ Pope. 

JN-FUCT'eE, n. One who inflicts. 

IN-FLIc'T10N, n. [L. infliction It. inflidone\ 
Sp. i7yflicci07 % ; Fr. i7iJiictio7ti\ 

1. The act of inflicting, or imposing as a 
punishment. 

Sin ends certainly in death; death not only as to merit, but 
also as to actual infliction. South. 

2. A punishment imposed ; judgment. 

His severest uflictionsexc in themselves acts of justice and 
righteousness. Bogers. 

1N-FLIc'T1VE, a. [It. inflittivo*, Sp, irflictivo\ 
Fr. inflictif^ Tending to inflict. Whitehead. 

In-FLO-RJ&S'C5NCB, ?z. [L. hijloresco, inflores- 
to blossom; \t.i7iflorescenza\ ejflores- 
cenda ; Fr. biflorescenee.l {Bot.) The mode of 
flowering; the situation and arrangement of 
flowers upon the stem or branch. Gray. 

IN-FLOW', u.w. To flow in. JVtseman. E. Everett. 

In'FLU-^NCE, n. [L. influo, influens, to flow in ; 
tw aiid flxio, to flow ; It. influenza*, Sp. influent 
da ; Fr. mfluence.) 

1. An impulsive or directing power ; a power 
whose operation is known only by its effect; 
sway; bias; control; —formerly followed by 
into, now by on or %dih. 

Every man, however humble his station or feeble his 
powers, exercises some influence on those who are about him 
for good or for evil. Prof. Sedgwick, 

2. The imagined powe’r of the planets upon 
terrestrial bodies or upon terrestrial affairs- 

Canst thou bind the sweet influences of Pleiades, or loose 
the bands of Oi ion ? Job xxxvii. 31. 

3. Weight of character ; reputation ; credit ; 
favor ; — ascendency ; authority ; sway ; as, “ A 
man of wfluencel* 

“ Whenever the word influence occurs in our 
English poetry, down to comparatively a modern date, 
there is alwayb more or less remote allusion to the 
skyey or planetary influences supposed to be exercised 
hy the heavenly bodies upon men.” ’Z'reueh. 

IN'FLTJ-JOJNCE, V. a. \i. INFLUENCED; pp. IN- 
FLUENCING, influenced.] To act upon 'with 
directing or impulsive power; to guide or lead ; 
to modify ; to actuate ; to bias ; to sway. 

The great men Who ii^uenced the conduct of afiblrs at 
that great event. Burke. 

These experiments ... are not influenced by the weight or 
pressure of the atmosphere. Pevston. 

iN'FL'y-JgJNQ-gR, n. One who influences. Swift. 

lN'FLy-]g:N9-)ENO, p, a. Exerting an influence. 

iN-FLy-fiN'ClVE, a. Tending to influence ; hav- 
ing influence; influential. Coleridge. 

In'FLV-?NT, a. [L. inflm, influens*. It. influr 
ente ; Fr. inflttmt^ Flowing in. Arhuthnot. 

IN-FLV-£n'TIAL (in-fly-Sn'sh^l), a. Exerting in- 
fluence or power of any kind, particularly moral 
power ; having influence or authority ; predom- 
inating; predominant, GtandU. Sovihey. 

Thy influew&cd vigor reinspires 
This feeble frame. Thamm. 

An influential and leading Inhabitant Gent. Mag. 

4^ Irflumdd has been represented as an Ameri- 
canism by Boucher and others ; but it is an old word 
still in good use in England. 

iN-FLV^fiN'Tl^Lli-LY, ^<2. In an influential man- 
ner. Browm. 

iN-FLV-fiN’Z A, n. [It., influence.) {Med.) A se- 
vere form of catarrh occurring mdemicall^, 
and generally affecting a number of pearsona m 
a community : — in French grippe. ihmgUson. 
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iN'FLttX, n. [L. influo, tnfinxiis^ to flow in ; «n, f 
in, and JluOy to flow ; It, injlusso ; Sp. influjo^ 

1. The act of flowing in. “ The influx of the 

liquid/* ^rbuthnot, * 

2. Infusion; intromission. '‘The i)iflux of 

the knowledge of God/* Hale* 

8. Influence; power. I? 

Tkey have a great influx upon rlvera, ponda, and lakes. Hale. 

4. Introduction; importation. “A sudden 
and unexampled influx of riches.’* Jofinson* 

IN-PLtlX^IQN, n. Infusion ; influx. Bacon* 

t IN-FLfiX'IOyS, a. Influential. Howell* 

t JN-PLC'X'JVB, a* Having influence. Holdsworth* 

IN-P5lu', «. o. \i7i ojoA fold.1 p. infolded ; 

^* INFOLDING, INFOLDED.] 

1. To involve ; to inwrap ; to enclose. 

"Wings ndsQ her arms, and vrings her feet ta^old* Pope. 

2. To clasp ; to embrace ; to fold. 

Noble Banquo, let me in;^oZd thee, i 

And bold thee to my heart, Shok* r 

IN-F5LD*M^:NT, n* The act of infolding. Craig. 

IN-F0*L1-ATE, V. a. |X. iriy in, eindi folium, a 
leaf.] To cover with leaves, or with xepresen- ^ 
tations of leaves ; to form foliage upon. Howell* !•> 

\N~f 6RM', V* a. [L. informo, to give form to ; in, 
in, and/o/'/no, to form ; It. injormare\ Sp. t«- 
formar\ Fr. informer^ p, infqumed ; in- 
forming, INFORMED.] 

1. To animate; to actuate by vital powers, f 
“ While life informs these limbs/* [r.] Pope* 

2. To supply with new knowledge; to ac- 
quaint; to apprise; to instruct; to teach; to « 
notify ; to advise ; to tell ; — generally with <f* 

The difficulty arises not from what sense informs us oT, but f 
from wrong applying our notions. Diaoy. 

3. To make a charge to ; — used with against. ' 

TertulXos informed the governor ogairat Paul. Acts xxiv. 1. ^ 

Syn. — To inform, acquaint, apprise, instruct, and I*i 
teach, all imply the imparting of information or knowl- 
edge. Inform the public, the government, or an mdi- yt 
vidual ; acquaint a friend of what it is important to 
him to know, and apprise him of danger. A precep- 
tor instructs or teaches his pupils ; a parent teaches his .. 
eliildren. — See Tell. 

JN-POEM', v.n* To give intelligence. . 

It is the bloody busineas which informs ' 

Thus to mine eyes. p 

To inform against, to communicate facts by way of 
accusation. 

t iN-FdRM^ a* [L. informis*! Without any reg- 
ular or definite form' ; shapeless; ugly. Cotton* 

tN-Fda'MAL, a. [Sp. tn/brwaf.] 1. Kot formal; 
not according to the usual, or official, forms. , ^ 

The clerk that returns It shall he fined ibr his informal ^ 
return. Hale* 

2. f Out of the senses ; distracted- “ These 
poor informal women/* Bkah* 

IN-PQR-MAL'I-TY, n, [Sp. informaliAad^ The Ii 
quality of being informal; want of regular 
form, or of official forms. Clarendon.. 

llf>'F5R'M^X4-IiY, ad. In an informal manner. 

IN-fORM'ANT, n. [L. informo, informans, to 
describe J] 

1. One who informs or apprises. Watts. 

2* One who offers an accusation ; an accuser ; 
an mformer. Johnson. 

ia commonly used in a good 
aanse ; informer, commonly in a bad sense. An in- 
formant gives information with a friendly feeling ; an |] 
n^ormer gives information either in a iriendly man- 
ner, or against some person wlio is accused or sus- 
pected of some offence. A friendly xtformanti an n 
odious informer. ^ 

fj\r FdlR'M4 PJU' PERRIS. [L.] (Xats.)Inthe 
form or character of a pauper. Brands. 

J(N-PQR-MA'TipN, n. [L. irformoMo ; It. inf or- 
; Sp- informacion ; Fr. infarmcdion.‘\ 

1. The act of informing or apprising. „ 

2. Intelligence giv^n ; instruction ; advice. 

These men nave had Ioniser opportunliiea of isfOrmaikm, 
and are equally ooncemed with ourselves. Rogers, 

3. Charge or aconsatik>R* Johnson. 

4. ^haw.) An accusation or complaint made 

in writing to u court of competent, lurisdiotion, 
charging some person with, a specinc violation 
of some public law. Bouvier. jf] 

Syn. — See Advice. , 


t IN-F^5 R'M.^-tTve, a. Having power to inform 
or animate. '* Force informative^* More, 

iN-PORMED', a. 1. f Unformed. ^ Spenser. 

2. (Asfron.) Noting stars not included in 
any constellation. Brands. 

1N-F6RAI'5R, n. 1 He who, or that which, in- 
forms or animates. Thomson. 

2. One who gives information, instruction, or 

intelligence; an informant. _ Szeift. 

3. A person who prefers an accusation against 
another, whom he suspects of the violation of 
some penal statute ; — a term applied in a bad 
sense to one who gets a livelihood by recovering 
fines for offences against the laws. Bouvier. 

Informers are a deteatable race of people. Suflft. 

Syn. — See Informant. 

IN-FOB'MI-DA-BLB, a. [L. informidahilis; in, 
pviv.. iXTL^. formidabilis, formidable.] Not for- 
midable ; not to be dreaded, [r.] Milton. 

t IN-FORM'T-TY, n. [L. mfyrmitas.'] Want of 
definite form ; shapelessness. Browne. 

t I n-PSRM'OUS, a. Without definite form; 
shapeless ; of no regular figure. Browne. 

IJsr FO'RO C6JV-SC/-jEJV*'rJ-.® (-kSn-she-^n'- 
she-e.) [L.] {Law.) “ Be’fore the tribunal of 
conscience.” Bluekstone. 

“ This term is applied in opposition to the ob- 
ligations which the law enforces.” Bouoier. 


iN-FRE'aUBNT, a. [L. infrequens; tn, priv., 
zxi^frequms, frequent ; It. infrequente ; Fr. in- 
frequent.) Not frequent; rare; unfrequent. 

\ -nd worshipper of the Deity betrays 

r*. u -iMtii'.i ill* fcg'ii'do him. yrollaston. 

iN-FRE'aUENT-LY, ad. Unfrequently. 

IN-FRrG'l-DATB, V. a. [X. mfrigido, infrigida*. 
tus ; It. mfrigidare.) To chill ; to make^old ; 
to cool ; to refrigerate. »- 


t iN-FdR'TU-NATE, a. [L. infortunatus.'] Not 
fortunate ; unfortunate. Bacon. 

t lN-F(3R'Ty-N,ATE-XY, ad. Not fortunately; 
unfortunately.* * Huloet. 

t IN-F5RT'yNE, n. [Fr.] Misfortune. Bigot. 

tJN-POlfND', V. a. [L. infundo.) To infuse; 
to pour into. Sir T. More. 

IJsr’FRji-. [L.] A Latin prefix signifying be- 
low, beneath. 

iN'FRA-Ax'fL-LA-RYi (t* {Bot.) Situated be- 
neatti the axil. * Gray. 

JN-PRAct', V. a. [L. infringe, infractus^ To 

, break ; to infringe ; to violate, [r.] Thomson. 

t JN-PRAcT', a. Unbroken ; whole. Chapman. 

jN-PRAC'TI-BLE, a. That may be broken. Cooke. 

IN-PRAo'TION, n. [L. infractio ; It, infradone ; 
Sp. infraccioni Fr, infraction.) The act of 
breaking; breach; infringement; violation. 
" The infraction of my former faith.** Waller. 

Syn.— See Infringement. 

|N-PRAcT*QR, n. One who infracts; a breaker; 
a violator. Ld. Herbert. 

IN-FRA*GRANT, a. \in, priv., and fragrant.) 
Not fragrant ; inodorous. Ed. Bev. 

IN-PRA-LAP-SA*R1-AN, n. [L. infra, after, and 
lapsus, a* fall.] (Theol.) One of a class of Cal- 
vinists, who assert that the fall was permitted, 
not predetermined, and that God*s decrees con- 
cerning election and reprobation were subse- 
quent to that event, or wffio suppose that God 
intended to glorify his justice in the condem- 
nation of some, as "well as his mercy in the 
salvation of others ; sublapsarian. Adams. 

IN-FRi^^-LAP-SA*RI-AN-I§M, n. {Theol.) The 
principles of the infralapsarians, P. Cyc. 

IN-FRA-MiIn'DANE, a. [L. infra, below, and 
mundus, the world.] Beneath the world. Smart, 

|N-frAn*CHI§E, V. a. See Enfranchise. 

In-FrAn'GI-BLE, a. [It. infrangible \ Sp. ^ Fr. 
infrangwle^ Not to be broken or violated. 

The primitive atom 9 are supposed isfromgiJtflc. Ckeyne. 

iN-FRAN'Gl-BLE-NfeSS, n. The state of being 
infrangible. Ash. 

iN-FRi^-SOAP'y-LAR, a. Being beneath the 
scapula; subscapular. Wright. 

IN-FRA-SPFNATB, a. Situated beneath the 
spine. Bttehanan. 

lN-PRE*aU5INCrB, n. [L. infrequmHai It. in- 
frequema.) Infrequency. Bp. Hall. 

lN-FR6'CiyjlN-OY» The state of being infre- 
quent; uncommonness; rarity. xoxmg. 


tus ; It. infrigidare^ To chill ; to make cold ; 
to cool ; to refrigerate, [r.] Boyle. 

IN-FRIG-I-DA'TIQN, n. [L. infrigidatio.) The 
act of rendering cold, [r.] Tatlez*. 

JN-FRINGE*, V. a. [L, infringo\ in, used in- 
tensively, andfmnyo, to break ; It. infringers ; 
Sp. infnngir!) ft. infringed ; infring- 
ing, INFRINGED.] 

1. To violate ; to break, as laws or contracts ; 
to transgress ; to trespass ; to trench upon. 

Having irfringed the law, I wave my right 

As king, and thus submit myself to fight. Waller. 

2. t To destroy ; to hinder. 

All our power 

To be iff ringed, our freedom and our being. Milton. 

To iijringe upon, to encroach, intrude, or trench, 
upon ; to invade. 

Syn. — Rights and privileges are iw/i ; trea^ 
ties, engagements, and laws are violated ; the moral 
law and rules of propriety are transgressed. 

IN-FRlNGE*AiyNT, n. The act of infringing ; a 
breach ; a violation ; invasion. Clarendon. 

Syn.. — Infringement on one’s rights or concerns ; 
infraction of a treaty ; breach of a promise j violation 
of the law or an engagement ; tnoasion of rights or of 
territory. 

IN-FRIng'BRj w. One who infringes ; a violator. 

lN-PRtJc*Ty-OSE, a. Unfruitful. Craig. 

In-FrO'GAL, a. \in, priv., and frugal.) Not 
frugal ; prodigal ; not economical. Goodman, 

lN-FRU-GlP'?R-OfJS, a. [in, priv., suid/hwifer- 
ous.) Not frugiferous ; bearing no fruit. Craig, 

In*FU-CATE, V. a. [L. infucatus, painted,] To 
stain ; to paint ; to daub. Umfy. 

lN-Fy-CA*TXQN, 7i. The act of painting the face. 

IN'FU-MATE, V. a. [L. infumo, infimxatus\ in, 
in, ‘and/wmo, to smoke.] To smoke j to dry in 
the smoke. Wright. 

IN-Py-MA'TION, n. Act of dryingin smoke. Craiy. 

IN-FLTMED' (in-ffimd'), a. [L. mfumatus?) Dried 
in smoke ; infumated ; smoke‘d. Hewyt. 

iN-PlTN-DlB'V-Ii^R, a. (Boi.) Relating to, or 
like, a funnel ; ‘funnel-shapea- Gray. 

lN-FyN-DlB*y-Ll-r6RM, a. [L. infundibulum, 
a funnel, ont forma, form.] 

1. Of the shape of a funnel or tun-dish. Hill, 

2. {Bot.) Noting a monopetalous corolla, or 
other organ, whose tube enlarges very gradually 
below and expands widely at the summit, as 
that of the common morning-glory. Gray. 

t IN-PU*N5-RAL, V* a. To bury. G, Fletcher. 

IN-FITR-OA'TIQN, n. [L. in, in, sxi^furca, a 
fork.] A forked expansion. Craig. 

JN-PU*Rl-ATE, a. Enraged; raging; mad; fu- 
rious; infuriated. Milton. 

IN-FU'Rl-ATE, V. a. [It. infuriare.) [i. infu- 
riated ; pp. infuriating, infuriated.] To 
make furious ; to enrage ; to incense. 

Like those curls of entangled snakes with which Erinnvs 
is said to have bfuriated Athexnas and Ino. jDsoap of Piety* 

JN-fC*RI-AT- 51 D, p. a. Filled with rage or furv ; 
mad; enraged; furious. Infuriated decla- 
mations and invectives.” Burke. 

JN-fC^S'CATB, 13 . a. [L. infusco, infuscatus ; in, 
used intensively, and/weco, to blacken ; fitscus, 
dark.] To make dark or black; to render 

I dusky ; to darken ; to obscure. Smart. 

lN-FyS-oA*TlQN, n. The act of darkening or 
blackening; denigration, Johnson. 

IN-FU§E' V* a. [L. infmdo, infusm ; in, 

into, scoA^ndo, to pour; It, infondere ; Sp. <»- 
ivnmrt Fr. infuser.) [t. INFUSED; ppm IN- 
FUSING, INFUSED-] 

1. To pour in ; to cause to run or flow in. 
That strong Gimsn liquor cease to isafum 
"Wherewith thou didat intoxicate my youth. BoshOim. 

2. To instil ; to introduce ; to inculcate- 
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Tnfiae into their young breaats such a noble ardor as will 
xoake them renovi ned. Milton. 

3. To inspire ; to animate, [e,.] 

jT^weo his breast with magnanimity. Shak. 

4. To Steep, as vegetable substances, in 
liquor, usually in water, for the purpose of ex- 
tracting their soluble and aromatic principles. 

Take violets, and inf use a good pugU of them in a quait of 
vinegar. Bacon, 

6. To make an infusion with, “Brink, in- 
fused ivith flesh.” [r.] Bacon, 

Syn. — See Inculcate. 

t IN-FU§E% n. Infusion. Spenser, 

IN-FU§'jpR, 71. One who infuses. Mou7itagu, 

IN-FU-§I-BlL'I-TY, n, [It. infusibiUth ; Fr. in- 
fusibiUte.l Quality of being infusible. Smart, 

1N-FU'§I-BLE (jn-fa'ze-bl), a. [It. infusibile; Sp. 
infimdible ; Fr. infusible,^ 

‘1, That may be infused. “ The doctrines be- 
ing hifiisible into all.” ^ 'Ramyno7id, 

2. [i?i, priv., and fusible.^ Incapable of fu- 
sion ; not fusible ; not to be melted. 

It [fobsil meal] is infusible In the fire. Ure. 

lN-rr'?TOX (in-fu'zhyn, 93), 7i, [L. mfusio ; It. 
iiifusione.'] 

1. The act of infusing or instilling ; instilla- 
tion ; introduction ; inspiration. Sir T. More, 

And all that else was wont to work delight 
Through the divine vfusion of their skal. Spenser. 

Our language has received *Tir.«pitiicnbio pic£r'«re*eo "nd 
Improvements from that inf in- .*i i r 1 r« ii. "'V a r • r-o t e- 
rived to it out of the poetical 1 i" lloi.' W 1'/' »,i. 

2. Suggestion ; whisper. 

They did not desire their company, nor to be troubled 
with their infusions. Clarendon. 

3. The operation of pouring water or other 
fluid, cold or hot, on a vegetable substance, in 
order to extract its active principle. Bacon, 

4. The product obtained by steeping a vege- 
table substance in water or other liquid. 

To have the infusion strong, in those bodies which have 
finer spirits, repeat the iiyfhuiton of the body oftener. Bacon. 

6. The act of dipping or plunging into water 
or other fluid. “ Baptism by iiftmonf* JorUn, 

JN-PU'SIVE, a. Having the power of infusion. 

And sing the iifmive force of Spring on man. Thomson. 

fJT-FU'-Sd n, pi, {Zool.) A term applied to 
the ‘numerous minute animals found in xvator, 
commonly called animalcules, JEny. Cgc, 

“ Otto Frederic Muller first separated them 
[the infii<i07ia\ as a distinct order j and as the greater 
number of animalcules had been detected in liquids 
ill which vegetable or animal matters had been dis- 
solved by infusion, he p;ave them the name Infusoria. 
— Under the class Infusoria, Ciirenberg embraced two 
very diflbrent forms of animal life. He divided them 
into Poly^as^ruM and Roufera, Tlie latter division in- 
cluded the animals known by the name of wheel-ani- 
malcules. The Polygastriaa, so called from the sup- 
position that the typical forms possessed a number of 
stomachs^^included all the remaining species of 
aoria.’’ Mng, C^e. •— The Infusoria, as a class, do 
not exist, ft has been proved that a part of them 
are plants or their spores, others are the young of 
different aniihals, and the rest are perfect animals. 

Jlgiuait, 

IN-Fy-S5'R[-AL, } a. Relating to, or contain- 

IN-PU'SQ-RY, J ing, infusoria or infusories: — 
obtained by infusion of certain plants. Kirby, 

jN-Fd'SQ-Ry, n, % pi. iNPusoRiEs. {Ned, Bist,) 
A microscopic animal, insect, or animalcule, 
found in infusions of organic matter* Kirby, 

f Ing, or Inge, n, [A. S. ing:, Icel, eingei W. 
inge,’\ A common pasture or meadow. Gibson, 

t IN-G AN-NA'TIQN, n, [It. ingamtaref to cheat.] 
Cheat ; fraud ; juggle ; delusion. Browne, 

Xn'GATB, n, 1. 1 Entrance ; passage in. Spenser, 

3. An aperture in a mould for pouring in 
metal ; — technically called the tedge, Simmonds, 

In'gXtH-(;r-Ing, n. [in and gathertTig,'] The 
act of gathering in, as the harvest ; harvest. 

Thou shajt keep ilie fbast of ingathering, when thou host 
gathered in thy labors out of the field. Mt. xxiU, IS. 

In-^SL'A-BUE, a, £L. ingelabiUs,'} That can- 
not be frozen. Cockeram,- 

IN-^fiM'I-NATB, V. a, [L. ingeminOt ingetmna- 
ft^.] To double ; to repeat ; to reiterate. 

He would often ingmisMte the word peace, pea^ 


1N-^EM'I-N\TE, a. Redoubled; repeated. “An 
ingeminate expression.” Bp. Taylor, 

JN-^E.M-1-NA'TIOX, n. [L- ingeminaiio,'] Repe- 
tition ; reduplication ; reiteration. \Valsall. 

IN-<?EN'D^:r, V. a. See Engender. 


ING, INGESTED.] To throw mto the stomach. 
“ Ingested meats.” [r.] Blackmore, 

JN-§rEST*ION (in-jSst^ypn), n. [L. ingestio^ The 
act of ingesting. Barxey, 

JN-G I RT', r, <z. To encircle ; to engirt. Drayto7i, 


t IN-^E^NJpR, 71. A contriver or designer. Shak. 

IX-^EN-5R-A-BlL'{-Ty, n, [It. ingenerabilita.l 
The quality of being* ingenerable. Cudworth, 

IX-9^N'5R-A-BLE, a, [It. ingenerabile ; Sp. in- 
generable, 1' That cannot be produced. Boyle. | 

IX-^Ex'jpR-A-BLY, ad. In an ingenerable man- 
ner. * * Cudioorth, 

lN-9 fix' jpR- ATE, 1 ?. a, [L. ingenei'O, ingeneraiusi 
hi, in, and genero, to beget ; It. hige7iei'a)'e.'\ \i. 
INGENERATED ; pp. INGENERATING, INGENBR- 
ATED.] To beget or produce within. 

Pure and unspotted from all loathly crime 

That IS mgenerate in fleshly shme. Spenser, 

[X-^^N'^IR-ATE, a. Inborn; innate; inherent. 

Qualities' higenerate in his judgment.” Bacon, 

Syn.-~See Iptherent. 

II [N-^EN'IOyS (ia-j5n'’yv.s or in-jS'ne-Ss) [in-j5'- 
nyus, S, E, F. K , ; in-je'n§-fis, W, P, J. Ja, Sm, 
IP'r.], a, \1 j. ingeniosus; higenium, nature; 
hi, in, and genius, genius ; geno, to beget ; It. % 
Sp. inqenioso ; Fr. ingmieuxlj 

1. Having natural genius, wit, or ability ; pos- 
sessed of the faculty of invention ; inventive ; 
skilful ; clever. “ Our higenious friend Cowley.” 
Boyle. “ Bigeniom Fletcher.” Beaumo7d, 

2. Exhibiting ingenuity; showing contri- 
vance or invention ; as, “ An ingenious piece of 
mechanism.” 

3. t Mental; intellectual. Shak. 

“ This word, in our old writers, is often im- 
properly used for ingenuous.** Todd, 

Syn. — See Cl e ver. 

)| IN-^EN'IOUS-LY, ad. In an ingenious man- 
ner ; skilfully ; cleverly ; wittily. 

II lN-<?EN'IOtTS-NjBSS, n. The quality of being 
ingenious; ingenuity. Boyle. 

IN-^fiN'lTE, or lN'^|JN-lTB [in-jSn'it, S. P. J. F. 
Sm, ; Itt'jen-lt, TF. Ja.], a, [1^. mgenitus,] In- 
nate ; inborn ; native ; ingenerate. [r.] South. 

1N-Q^-NU'1~TY, n, [L. ingmuitas ; Sp. ingenui- 
dad , Fr. higenuiUA 

1. The quality of being ingenious ; power of 
invention or contrivance ; a ready aptitude for 
forming or designing new combinations ; abili- 
ty; skill; cleverness; ingeniousness. 

Of all the means which human ingenuity has contrived for 
recallinpr the images of real otgects, and awakening, by rep- 
resentation, Biinilur cniiituiiis to those which were raised uy 
the originals, nunc is so fiill and extensive as that which is 
executed b> words and writing. Blair. 

2. Exhibition of contrivance or design ; cu- 
riousness of structure or formation ; as, “ The 
ingenuity of a scheme.” 

3. t [From ingmuoxw ; It. ingenuith ; Sp. m- 
genuxdad \ Fr. mg^nuitel] Openness ; candor ; 
ingenuousness, — See Ingenious. 

If a child, when questioned fbr any thing, directly confras, 
you must coinincna his vetgenmty, and pardon the fault, be it 
what it will. . Locke. 

Syn.-— See Ability, Genius. 

IN-^fiN'y-0(JS (in-j^ln'yp-iis), a, [L, ingenuus'. 
It. ^ Sp. ingenuo ; Fr. tngMu.] 

1. Open; fair; artless; frank; candid; sin- 
cere. “ The glory of an ingenuous mind,” Booker, 

2. Generous ; noble ; high-minded. 

If an fngenvow detestation of ftlsehood be but careftilly 
and early instilled, that ia the true and genuine method to 
obviate dishonesty. Locke. 

3. t Pertaining to a freeborn man, ** Ingen- 
uous liberties.” JST. Charles. 

Syn. — See Candid. 

JN-^jfeN'y-OtJS-LY, ad. Openly ; fairly; candidly. 

IN-^fcN'V-oys-NfiSS, n. The state of being in- 
genuous ; openness ; fairness ; candor. Burnet, 

t In'9-5-NV, n. [L. ingenium.] Genius ; wit ; in- 
genuity. The production of his ingeny” Boyle, 

|N-yfeR'MJ-NATB, u. [wt and g&rmimxte:] To 
cause to germinate, or sprout. N, Brit, Rev, 

IN-y-feST', V, a. [L. ingero, higestus ; in, into, 
and gero, to bear.] [i. ingbstbd ; pp, ingest- 


JN-GIRT', jy, Encircled; girded. Dt'ayton. 

iX'GI/E (Iiig'gl, 82), n, [L. igniculus, dim. of ig- 
nis, fire. Todd. — Sp. ingle, the grom. — Gael. ^ 
Ir. aingeal ; W". engyl, fire.] 

1. A fire ; a flame. [North of Eng.] Ray, 

2. A catamite ; a paramour ; engle. Blount, 

|N-GL6'BATE, a. In the form of a globe or 
sphere; -^applied to nebulous matter collected 
into a sphere by the gravitating principle. Ogilxie. 

-j- |N-GL.6 bB', V, a. To involve ; to encircle. Milton, 

iN-GLO'Rl-OtJs, a. [L. ingloriyt^ ; in, priv., and glo- 
Hosns, glorious; \t.%nglorioso\ Fx.inglorieuxl] 

1. Not glorious ; ^vitnout glory ; without fame 
or renoi’i'n ; obscure ; unknown ; mean ; low. 

Some mute, mglorious Milton here may rest. Gray, 

2. Ignominious ; disgraceful ; shameful. 

Inglorious shelter in a foreign land. J* BhillCps. 

In-GLO'RI-oCs-LY, ad. In an inglorious manner. 

iN-GLO'RJ-OyS-N^SS, n. The state of bei^ in- 
glorious, Todd, 

IN-GLU'Vl-E§, n. [L., a crop.] (Omith.) The 
crop or dilatation of the cesophagus, in which 
the food is accumulated and macerated, but not 
digested. Bratide, 

t JN-GLU'VI-Of)-S, a. Gluttonous. Blou7it, 


JN-GORys', V. a. See Engorge. 

In'G6T, w. [Fr. lingot, which Menage derives 
from L. lingua, a tongue (as if shaped). 

— Dut. ingiete7i,inghegoten,to infuse. 

1. + A mould for casting metals in. Chaucer, 

2, A mass or bar of unwrought metal, as 
gold or silver, cast in a mould, often in the form 
of a wedge. “ Ingots of gold and silver ."jDryt^en. 

t IN-GRAFF', V, a. To ingraft. May, 

IN-GRAft', V. a. \in and graft,] \i, ingrafted ; 

pp, INGRAFTING, INGRAFTED.] 

I. To insert, as the sprig or scion of one tree 
into the stock of another ; to graft. “ He itu 
grafted an apple upon a crab.” Johnson. 

To fix or fasten ; to introduce ; to infix. 
For a spur of diligence, we have « natural thirst after 
knowledge ingrafted m us. Hooker, 

Syn. — See Inculcate. 

IN-GRAfT'^R, n. One who ingrafts. Goodwin, 


[N-GRApt'M^INT, n. 1. Act^f ingrafting, Shak, 
2, The sprig or thing ingrafted. Lyttleton, 


[N-GRAIN^ (in-gran')i V, a. \in and grain.] . [». 
INGRAINED ; pp. INGRAINING, INGRAINED.] 

1. To dye in the grain, 

2. To work into the natural texture ; to im- 
bue ; to impregnate thoroughly ; to dye. 


Then hod not that confused succeeding age 
Our fields ingrained with blood. 


Daniel 


JN-GRAp'FLED (-grftp'pld), a. Grappled together. 
“ Their armed paws ingrappled, Drayton^ 

IN-GRAte', or IN'GRATB, a. [L. itigraitts ; in, 
priv., and gratus, gratefhl ; It. ^ Sp. ingrato ; 
Fr. ingrat.j Ungrateful ; not grateful. Pope. 

IN-GRAtb', n. One guilty of ingratitude ; an un- 
grateful person. Somerville, 

iN-GRATE'FiO’L, a. \in, priv,, and grateful,] 

1. Ungrateful; unthankful. 

He proved extremely felse and ingra^wl to me. AUerbury, 

2, Unpleasing to the sense; distasteful. “No 

ingrtxtefvZ food.’^ Milton, 

IN-GRATB'Fi&L-LY, ad. Ungratefully. Weldon* 

iN-GRATE^Fi&L-nNfiSS, n. The quality of being 
ungrateful ; unthankftilness. Bxdlokar* 

IN-GRA'TI-ATB (in-gr&'sh^-at), v, a. [L. in, in, 
and gratia, favor ; It. ingraziarsi.] p. ingrati- 
ated ; pp, INGRATIATING, INGRATIATED,] 

1. To commend to another*s confidence ; to 
put in favor; to insinuate; to recommend to 
Kindness ; — with the reflective pronoun. 

The old man . . . had already ingratiaud himself lain our 
ikvor. Cock. 
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2. t To render agreeable ; — with to. 

This will mightily endear and mgratiatt: them to us. ^oU* 

Syn.— See Insinuate. 

Jrr-GRA'TI-AT-ING (jn-gra'sh§-at-ing), n. The 
act of putting in favor. 

!N-GRAT'J-TUDE, «. [L. ingratitudo ; in, priv., 

and grcditudo, gratitude ; grains, grateful : It. 
inaratitudine ; Sp. ingratituii ; Fr. ingratUudeA 
\Vant of gratitude, or an appreciation of kind- 
ness done or intended ; insensibility to the ob- 
ligation imposed by favors received ; unthank- 
ftuness. , ^ 

Blow, blow, thou winter wmd; 

Thou art not so unkind 
As man’s ingratitude, Snak. 

lN-GRAVB%v. a. To bury : — to engrave. 

t JN-GRAV'l-DATE, V. a, ^L. ingravido, ingravi- 
daiits ; in, used intensively, and graxidns, 
heavy, pregnant.] To impregnate; to make 
pregnant or prolinc. Fuller, 

t |N-GRAV-l-D.\'TION, n. The state of being 
pregnant; pregnancy. Maunder. 

t IN-GREAT' (in-gratOr and great.) To 

make great ; to enlarge. Ahhot, Fotfierby, 

IN-GRE'D|-?NT [jn-grS'de-ent, P.J.Ja,Sm.Wr.\ 
in-grS'j^nt, S. W.', in-gre'dyent, E. F.K.\n. 
[ L. ingredior, ingrediem, to enter into It. Sp. 
tngrediente ; Fr. ingredient?^ That which forms 
a part of a compound ; a component part of a 
compound body ; an element. 

The ointment is mode of divers ingredients. Bacon. 

Parts, knowledge, and experience are excellent ingredients 
in a public character. Jtoyers, 

iN'GRfiSS (In'grSs), n. [L. ingressus ; ingredior, 
to go in ; It. ingresso ; Sp. ingreso.'l 

1. Entrance, or power of entrance ; intromis- 

sion; entry. Passages for the ingress and 
egress of tne bees.** Holland. 

2. (Astron.) The moon*s entrance into the 
earth’s shadow in eclipses ; and the sun’s en- 
trance into a sign, especially Aries. Wright. 

JN-GRfiSS', t?. n. To make an entrance. Dwight. 

IN-GRfeS'SIQN (in-gr«sh'un), n. [L. ingressio.'\ 
The act of entering; a going into ; entrance. 

n. [L.] {Law.) A writ of entry, 
whereby a man seeks entry into lands or tene- 
ments. Whishaw. 

t |N-GE6ST', p. Engrossed. Shak. 

t iN-GUlL'TY, a. Not guilty ; innocent. Bp. Hall. 

IN'GUI-NAL (Sng'gwe-nal, 82), a. fL. inguinalis, 
ingt^, tngmnis, the groin ; It. inguinale ; Sp. 
& Fr. inguinal.^ Belonging to, or situated in, 
the groin. “ The 'axillary, inguinal, and other 
glands.” Arhuthnot. 

jN-GfJLP', V, a. [It. ingol/are.] p. ingulfed ; 

pp. INGULFING, INGULFED.] 

X. To swallow up in a gulf or deep place, 
lu the porous earth 

Long while ingujfed. Ma^m. 

2* To cast, or draw, into a gulf. Hayward. 

IN-G&LF'MJINT, n. The state of being ingulfed ; 
a swallowing up in a gulf. Buekland. 

JN-G(fR'§ll-TATE, v. a. [L. ingurgito, ingurgi-- 
tatm ; in, in, and gurges, gurgitis, a whirlpool ; 
It. ingttrgitare.'] p*. ingurgitated; pp. in- 
GUBlGITATING, INGURGITATED.] 

1. To swallowgreedily or largely. Cleaveland. 

2. To plunge into ; to ingulf. Foth^hy. 

IN-GllE'^l-TATB, e. ». To driuk largely; to 
swig. “ To eat and mgurgitate?^ [r.] Burton. 

IN-aOE-^l^l-TA'TigN, w. ^.ingi^gHatio.'] The 
act of ingurgitating, [r.] Bir T. Ehyot. 

IN-gOS'TA-BLE, a. [L. ingustahiU^.'] Not per- 
ceptible by the taste. [r.J Browne. 

t In-HAb'ILE pu-liatb'il, 8. J. F. K. Sm. ; In-hltb'il 
or Ixt-ha-b&l', W. P.], a. [L. inhoMlis ; in, priv., 
and habiUs, skilful ; Ft. mhaMk? XJpskuful ; 
unready ; unj&t ; un^ua^Eed ; unable. Barley. 

t IN-H^- bIl'J-TV, n. tTmakflMness ; inability; 
unfitness; unaptness. ^ Barrow. 

IN-HAB^IT, V. a. [L.mhabiitO ; in, in, and haMto, to 
dwell; It. abitare^ S^.hodktar*, Fr« inhahUer? 

P*. INHABITED ; pp. INteCABITlNG, INHABITED.] 


To live in ; to dwell in ; to hold as a dweller; 
to occupy ; to reside in. 

We may conclude that it {Britain] was a very ancient 
tlcmeut, since the Oarthaginians lound this island mhet^d. 

|N-HAB'{T, V. n. To dwell ; to live ; to sojourn ; 
to rei>ide ; to abide. 

Learn what creatures there inhabit. Milton. 

|N-HAB'{-TA-BLE, a. [L. inhahitabilis ; It. abi- 
tahile ; Fr. inhabitable. 1 

1. That may be inhabited ; capable of afford- 
ing habitation ; habitable. “ Inhabitable plan- 
ets.” Locke. “ The inhabitable world.” Donne. 

2. t [L. inhabitahilis ; in, priv., and habitab- 
ilis, habitable; Fr. inhabitcwle.'\ Not habita- 
ble; uninhabitable. 

The divine Providence so ordering all, that some parts of 
the world should be habitable, others vihabitable. Molland. 

IN-HAB'I-TANCE, w. Inhabitancy, [r.] Carew. 

IN-HAB'l-T^N-CYs w. The act of inhabiting; 
habitancy *; actual residence. Ld. Mmisfield. 

IN-HAB'I-TANT, n. One who inhabits, or has an 
actual fixed residence in, a place ; one who has 
his domicil in a place ; dweller ; resident. 

IN-HAB-I-TA'TIQN, n. [L. inhabit aiio.'] 

1. The act of inhabiting, or the state of being 

inhabited. Ealeigh. 

2. Habitation ; abode ; residence ; dwelling- 
place. 

3. The inhabitants of a place collectively; 
the population, [r.] 

Universal groan, 

As if the whole mhetbitedion penshed. Milton. 

IN-nAB'l-TA-TIVE-NflSS, n. {Phren.) A ten 
dency or inclination to select a peculiar and 
permanent dwelling or residence. Combe. 

|N-hAb'|T-ER, n. One who inhabits ; a dweller ; 
an inhabitant. 

IN-HAB'|-TR£ss, n. A female inhabitant. 

The church here called the tnhabdress of the gardens. 

Mp. Jiiehanhon, 

IN-HA-LA'TIQN, n. [L. inhalatio\ It. inala‘ 
zionei Sp. inhalaeion\ Fr. inhalation^ The 
act of inhaling. Dr. Woodward. 

IN-HALE', V. a. [E. inhalo ; in, in, and halo, to 
breathe; It. inalare.] [i. inhaled; pp. in- 
haling, iNHALED.j To draw into the lungs ; 
to inspire ; to take m. 

That play of lungs, tnhaling, and ngidn 

liubpinng fieely che ficsh air, that n>akc4 

Swift pace nor steep ascent no toil to me. Couyjer. 

IN-HAL'jglE, n. One who inhales. P. Cyc. 

IN-hAncb', V. a. See Enhance. 

In-HAR-M0n'|O, ? priv., and har- 

iN-HAR- M6 n'J-C A h, y monic.] Wanting har- 
mony ; inharmonious ; thscordant. Todd. 

iN-HAR-MO'Nl-OtJS, a. [in, priv., and harmo- 
mows.] Not harmonious ; wanting harmony ; 
unmusical; discordant; inharmonic. Felton. 

IN-HAR-MO'NI-Otts-Ly, ad. Without harmony. 

iN-HAR-MO'Nl-OUS-NfiSS, n. The quality of be- 
ing inharmonious ; want of harmony. Tucker. 

fN-HAR'MO-NY, n. Want of harmony; discord, 
[a.] ’ ' Dr. Delamater. 

IN-HEARSE', V. a. [in and hearse.'\ To enclose 
in a hearse, coffin, or funeral monument. 

See where he lies, inhearsed in the arms 

Of tue most bloody nurser of Ms harms. Shak. 

JN-HfiRBj V. n. [L. inhaereo ; in, in, and httreo, to 
hang; tt.meriTe\ Sp. inAertV.] p*. inhered; 

pp. INHERING, INHERED.] XO CXXSt Or be 
fixed in something else. 

So fcres the soul which more that power reveres 

Man claims (han God than what in God mheres. FmneU. 

lN-HfiE']^NOE, ? pt. inerenza ; Sp. inherent 

lN-HfeE'®N-CY, ) ctw; Fr. inherence.) Exist- 
ence in sopietbing else, so as to be inseparable 
from it; inhesion. . Bp. Taylor. 

|N-HEE'J^NT, a. vriheereo, irdwarms, to in- 
here; tn, in, and hcereo, to hang; It. merentey 
Sp. inh&rente ; Fr. inAerenf.] 

1. Existing inseparably in something else. 

A most vsherent baseness. Shak. 

2. Implanted by nature; not odventitiOns ; 
innate ; inbred ; inborn ; naturally pertahaing to. ; 


I consider a human soul without education like marble in 
a ouarry. which shows none of its inherent beauties till the 


Syn. — Inherent denotes what is permanent, not 
adventitious; inbred, what is acquired from early 
habit , inborn, innate, and ingenerate, what is purely 
natural, not artificial or acquired. Innate is chiefly 
used in philosophical discussions instead of inborn or 
ingenerate , and it is used mostly of persons ; inherent, 
mostly of tilings. What is inborn, innate, or ingener- 
ate, is naturally inherent. Inherent quality; inborn 
passions ; inbred affection or habit ; innate disposition 
or ideas. 

|N-HER'^:NT-LY> ad. In an inherent manner. 

IN-HER'IT, V. a. [Old Fr. enlkriter.'] [i. in- 
herited ; pp. INHERITING, INHERITED.] 

1. To receive, possess, or be entitled to, by 
inheritance, or % hereditary descent or transv 
mission. 

Unwilling to sell an estate he had some prospect of inhei'- 
itmg, he formed delays. Addison, 

Treason is not inherited, ray lord. Shak. 

Cold blood ho did naturally inherit of his father. Shak. 

2. To take or receive possession of. 

Where now he doth inherit 
All happiness in Hebe's silver bower. Shak. 

3. To cause to possess or entertain. 

What doth our cousin lay to Mowbray’s charge? 

It must be great that can inherit us 

So much as of a thought of ill in him. Shod:. 

IN-HfiR-l-TA-BlL'l-TY, n. The quality of being 
inheritable. Coleridge, 

|N-HfiR'|-TA-BLE, a. That may be inherited or 
transmitted by descent. 

Inheritable blood, blood which gives to the person 
who has it the character of heir, or which may be the 
medium of transmitting an estate by inheritance. 

Burrill. 

IN-HfiR'I-TA-BLY, ad. By inheritance. 

IN-h£r'1-TANCE, n. 1. The act of inheriting, or 
succeeding to the rights of a deceased person ; 
as, “ To receive any thing by inheritance.** 

2. Reception ; possession. “ For the inhere* 

itanee of their loves.” [r.] 8hak. 

3. That which is inherited ; a patrimony ; 
inheritance. 

4. {Law*) An estate which a man has by 
descent as heir to another, or which, whether 
acquired by descent or by purchase, he may 
transmit to another ; a pe^etuity in lands and 
tenements to a man and his heirs. BurriU. 

Among civilians, by inheritance is understood the succes- 
sion to all the rights ut the dcccohcd. It is of two kinds*, first, 
tliat which arihcs by testament, when the testator gives his 
succession to a particular peison, and, second, that which 
arises by operation of law, which is called suecusuiou ** ab in- 
testat.” liouefer. 

6. (Bcriptvre.) The people of God. Ps. xxviii. 
9. That which is received, or to be received, 
as the result or the reward of righteousness, 

Yc were sealed with that Holy Spirit of promise, which is 
the earnest of our mhentance. JSpfi. i. 13. 

|N-HEr'1-TQR, n. One who inherits ; an heir. 

|N-h£r'1-TR£SS, fi. A female who inherits ; an 
heiress; an inheritrix. Bacon. 

|N-h£r'|-TRIx, n. A female who inherits ; an 
heiress ; an inheritress. Shak. 

|N-H£iRSE', V. a. See Inheabse. 

IN-HE'SIQN(jn-h«'*hun,93),». [L. inhossio.’] The 
act or inhering ; inference. Jteid. 

t In-HJ-A'TIQN, n. [L. inMatio, a gaping.] A 
strong desire ; a longing. Bp. Hall. 

|N-HlB'lT, V. a. HI inhibeo^ inhihitus ; in, priv., 
and haoeo, to have; It. %mbirei Sp. inhibiri 
Fr. inhiber.) [i. inhibited ; pp. inhibiting, 

INHIBITED.] 

1. To restrain; to hinder; to repress; to 
check ; to obstruct j to debar ; to stop- 


H« 


imlsed. In word of a pope, that he would iieve» 
S or revoke the commission he had granted. Bumet. 

2. To forbid ; to prohibit. 

All men were inhibited byjprodhmatkm, at the dissolution, 
so modk as to mendion a Faruament. Clarendon. 

lN-Hl-Bt"TigN (fn-hf-Wsh'pn), «. (X. inhibiHo ; 
It, inibizione ; Sp. inhibiewn ; Fr, tnAiSi^son.] 

1. Act of inhibiting; restraint; hinderance. 

Burton. 

2. A prohibition ; embaigo-Gon. of the Tongue. 

3. (JSocA Law.) A writ issuing out of a high- 

er court to forbid an inferior Judge fkom further 
proceeding in a ease before Cowell, 
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INJURED 


JN-HrB*I-TO-Ry, a. [It, inidfiono.] Prohibiting; 


tending to retrain ; prohibitory. Southey. 

JX-HfVE', V. a. [m and hive.'] To put into a 
hive ; to hive. Cotgrave. 

t IN-HOLD\ r. a. [in and hold.J To have in- 
herent ; to contain in itself. Raleigh. 

t IN-HOLD'jpR, n. An inhabitant. Clarke. 

JN-HOOP' (-Mp'), v. a. and hoop.] To con- 
fine in an enclosure. Shak. 


IN-H(3s'P1-TA-BLE, a. [in^ priv., and hospitable.] 
Not hospitable ; afformng no aid, shelter, sup- 
port, or comfort to strangers; repulsive; not 
friendly; unkind. 

He found the inhabitants of a little village so tnhoviitdble 
as to refuse to give him entertainment. £p. Taylor. 

Inhospitable rocks and barren sands. Dryden. 

IN-HOs'PI-TA-BLE-NESS, n. The quality of be- 
ing inhospitable ; inhospitality. Ilewyt. 

In-HOs'PJ-TA-BLY, ad. In an inhospitable man- 
ner ; not hospitably. Milton. 

IN-HOS-PI-TAL'I-TY, n. [L. inhospitalitas ; It. 
mospitahta ; Sp. uihospitalidad ; Fr. inhospita- 
lite.] Want of hospitality ; want of courtesy to 
strangers. Bp. Hall. 

iN-Hti'M AN, a. [L. inhttmanm ; priv., and 
humanusy human ; homoy a man ; It. inumano ; 
Sp. inhunmno ; Fr. vnhumain.] 

1. Wanting humanity ; not befitting a human 
being ; brutal ; barbarous ; savage ; cruel. 

Life in captivity 

Amoug inhuman fees. MiUon. 

2. Characterized by a want of humanity. 

'^Inhuman cruelties.** Atterbzirg. 

Syn. — Inhuman is opposed not to liuman^ but to 
humane or merciful ; barbarous aud savage, to refined 
and cimlized. — See CaUEL. 

IN-HU-mAn^I-TY, n. [L. inhumanitas ; It. 
manith\ Sp. inhumanidad} Fr. inhumamte,] 
Want of humanity ; inhuman conduct ; cruel- 
ty; savageness; barbarity; ferocity. 

Man's inhwnanity to man 

Makes countless thousands mourn. Bums. 

iN-HtJ'MAN-IjY, ad. In an inhuman manner; 
savagely; cruelly; barbarously. Milton. 

JN-HU'MATE, V. a. [L. inhumo, mhumalus.] To 
bury ; to inhume, [r.] Bailey. 

fN-Hl,T-MA'TIQN, n. [It. inumazione ; Fr. 
mation.] 

1. The act of burying ; sepulture ; burial ; 
interment. ^ ^ Waterhouse. 

by burying tlie vessel contaimng'tlmm in warm 
earth. Wright. 

Syn.— See Bueial. 

JN-HUME', V. a. [L. inhumo ; in, in, and humus, 
the ground ; Fr. itihumer^ [i. inhumed ; pp. 
INHUMING, INHUMED.] To bury in the ground, 
as a dead body ; to inter ; to entomb. 

No hand his bones shall gather or inhume. Pope. 

In-IM-A^^'I-NA-BLE, a. TTnimaginable. Pearson. 

II IN-lM'I-CAL, orlN-I-MI'CAL P. P. 

R. C. Toad, Rees, Wr. Wh . ; in-Im^e-kal or In-^- 
mi'fc&l, W. J. F. Ja. K . ; Sm,], a. 

[L. inimicalis ; It* inimicare, to set at variance.] 

1. Unfriendly; hostile; unkind- 

2. Adverse; hurtful; pernicious. 

The slave-trade is inimteal to every improvement in the 
morals and civil condition of the Afheans. Paley, 1792. 

46^ “This word sprung up in the House of Com- 
mons about ten years ago [since 1780], and has since 
been so much in use as to make us wonder how we 
did so long without it. It had, indeed, one great 
recommendation, which was, that it was pronounced 
in direct opposition to the rules of our own language. 
An Englishman, who had never heard it pronounced, 
would, at first sight, have placed the accent on the 
antepenultimate, and have pronounced the penulti- 
mate i short ; hut the vanity of showing its derivation 
from the Latin inimicus, where the penultimate i is 
long, and the very oddity of pronouncing this i long 
in inimical, made this pronunciation fashionable. I 
know it may be urged that this word, with respect to 
sound, was as great an oddity in tlis Latin language 
as it IS in ours,-« and that the reason for making the 
i long was its derivation from amieus^” Welker. 

kSF" *** The word inimical, previous to the American 
[revolutionary] war, could, I believe, plead in its favor 
only hne authority.** Crombie. 


SPS* The word immicat wa® inserted by Edward 
Phillips m his Dictionar>' entitled “The New World 
of Words *’ (edition of Idle), lu a list of words the 
use ot winch was disapproved. -\sh inserted it in lua 
BiCtionair>’ (1775) w ith the remark nor used.*’ Rich- 
ardson says of it, “a inodern, but very common 
word.** 

Syn- — See Adverse. 

JN-LM-I-CAL'I-TY, n. The state of being inimi- 
cal ; hostility ; unfriendliness, [r.] J. Boucher. 

II IN-IM'I-CAL-LY, or IN-I-MI'CAL-LY, ad. In a 
hostile maimer ; with hostility. * Souihey. 

II I iN-iM'l-COljS, a. Inimical. Evelyn. 

IN-IM-I-TA-BIL'I-TY, n. The quality of being 
inimitable; inimitableness. Xorris. 

IN-IM'I-TA-BLE, a. [L. immitahilis\ in, priv-, 
and imiiahilis, imitable ; imitor, to imitate ; It. 
inimitahile ; Sp. ^ Fr. tnimitaole.] That can- 
not be imitated or copied ; above imitation ; 
matchless; unequalled; incomparable; unique. 

What is most excellent is most inimitable. Denham. 

IN-IM'l-TA-BLE-NESS, n. The quality of being 
inimitable ; inimitability. Ash. 

IN-IM'1-TA-BLY, ad. In a manner not to be imi- 
tated ; not imitable. Blair. 

In' ION, n. [Gr. lvtov% * 5 , Ivbg, a sinew.] (Anat.) 
The ridge of the occiput. Hoblyn. 

IN-Ia'UJ-TOfJs (jn-ik'we-ths), a. [L. miqmts.] 
Unjust ; wicked ; nefarious ; criminal ; heinous ; 
wrong. “ This iniquitous service.*' Burke. 

Syn. — See Wicked. 

IN-Ia'Ul-TOCS-LYj ad. In an iniquitous man- 
ner; unjustly; mckedly. Wright. 

1 N-Iq.'UI-TY (in-lfc'we-te), n, [X. iniqidtas ; in, 
priv., and equity ; It. tniquim', Sp- 

quidad ; Fr. iniqiiitef] 

1 . Want of equity ; injustice ; nrrighteo”.**- 

ness. “ The of the cause.” StH'tn 

2 . A wicked act ; wickedness ; crime. Miiton. 
Turning away every one of you from his iniquities. Acts iii. 2C. 

t IN-I'aUOITS, a. [L. iniquus.] Unjust ; wick- 
ed; nefarious; iniquitous. Browne. 

IN-Ir-RI-TA-BIl'I-TY, n. [in, priv., and irrita- 
bility.] Good-nature. Roget. 

In-Ir'RI-TA-BLE, a. Kot irritable; good-na- 
tured. ’ Roget. 

|N-Ir*RI-TA-TIve, a. [in and irritative.] Not 
accompaiiied with excitement; mild. Craig. 

t IN-ISLE' (in-il'), v, a. To encircle ; to insulate. 

InisUd in his arms.** Drayton. 

IN-I"TIAL (jn-lshVl), a. [L. initialis ; initium, 
the beginning; It. iniziale\ Sp. inicial', Fr. 
initial^ 

1. Beginning; incipient; not completed. 

Moderate labor of the body conduces to the preservation 

of health, and cures many initial diseases. Harvey. 

2. Placed at the beginning. ‘*The initial 

letters of names.*’ Pope. 

IN-P'TIAL (in-Ish'?il), n. A letter at the begin- 
ning of a word. Ash. 

IN-I"TIAL-LY (in-tsh'al“l^)i In an incipient 
degree*. ' Barrow, 

IN-r'TI-ATE pn-Xsh' 9 - 5 t, 94), v. a. [L. initio, in- 
Hiatus ; initium, the beginning ; It.iniziare ; Sp. 
iniaiari Fr. initier.] p. initiated; pp. ini- 
tiating, INITIATED.] 

1 . To give entrance to, as to an art, science, 
custom, or society ; to admit to the knowledge 
of; to introduce; to indoctrinate. 

Providence would only istitiaU mankind into the usefhl 
knowledge of her treasures, leaving the rest to employ our 
industry. ilfore. 

He was imtiated into half a dozen clubs before he was one 
and twenty. dictator. 

2. To begin ; to commence ; to enter upon. 

Many secret designs only initUaed then, and not executed 

till long after. (Jlaremloiu 

IN-I"TI-ATE (in-tsh* 9 - 5 t), v. n. To do the first 
part ; to perform the first act ox rite. Pope. 

IN-I"TJ-ATE (iij-Ish' 9 -at), a. Begun; commenced ; 
entered’ upon ; now first admitted, introduced, 
or experienced. ** Initiate fear.** Bhak. 

BdUai/s in the secrets of the tides. Toimg. 

IN-t”TI-ATB, n. One who is initiated. Wilkinson. 

IN-I-TPA'TIQN (in-Ish-^-fi'shun), n, [L. initicaio ; 


It. inisicunone ; Sp. iniciadon ; Fr. initiation.] 
Act of initiating ; reception ; admission ; en- 
trance. Initiation into secret mysteries.** 
Broome. “A late initiation into literature.' 

1N-I"T{-A-TIVE, a. [It. inisiativo ; Sp. inidatiro ; 
Fr. initiativei]^ That initiates ; serving to ini- 
tiate; beginning; incepthe. Bnt. Cnt, 

lN-i”TI-.\-TlVE (]n-lsh'e-^-tIv), n. {foUiics .) 
The right, power, or act of introducing or pro- 
posing measures or law's in legislation ; begin- 
ning ; first attempt. Coleridge, 

1N-I"TI-A-TQ-RY (in-ish'^-a-to-r?), a. Introduc- 
tory; initiating; initiative.* “The initiatory 
rite of water baptism.** Warburton. 

lN-l"TJ-A-TO-RY (in-Ish'§-?i-to-r 9 ), n. Introduc- 
tory rite or ceremony. * Addison. 

t JN-I"TIQN (in-Ish'yn), n. Beginning. Naunton, 

JN-JECT', V. a. [L. injicio, injecius ; in, into, 
and jacio, to throw.] [i. injected ; pp. in- 
jecting, INJECTED,] 

1. To throw in ; to dart in. “ Applied out- 
wardly, or injected inwardly.** Holland, 

2. To throw up ; to construct upon. 

Though bold in open field, they yet surround 

The town with wails, and mound vnject on mound. Pope. 

JN-J]Bc'TION (in-jek'slmn), n. [L. injection It. 
injezione ; Sp. inyeccion ; Fr. injection.] 

1. The act of injecting; a casting in. 

2. [Med.) The act of injecting a liquid medi- 

cine into the body by a bladder, syringe, or elas- 
tic bottle ; liquid thrown in ; a clyster : — the act 
of throwing a colored substance into the vessels 
of a dead body, in order to show their ramifica- 
tions. Dimglison, 

Injection engines, (Mech.) — otherwise called condens- 
ing engines — are those in which the steam discharged 
from the cylinder is liquefied in the condenser by a 
jet of cold water issuing from the injection cock, or 
valve. 

|N-JjBCT'QR, n. He who, or that which, injects. 

Emes'son, 

1N-Jc5In', V. a. See Enjoin. Hooker, 

JN-JoInt', V. a, [in andVofnf.] To unite together 
as joints ; to a^oin. [r.] Shak, 

tlN-jy-CtJN'Bl-TY, w. [Jlj, injucunditas.] Un- 
pleasantness, * Cockeram, 

iN-JU'Dl-CA-BLE, a, [in, prvr., soodi judicable,] 
Not cognizable by a judge, [n.] Bailey, 

TN-JU-DI"CIAL (lii-ju-dlsh'gtl), a, [in, priv., and 
Judicial.] Not judicial ; not according to form 
of law. [n.] Bailey. 

iN-JU-Dr'CIOlTS (In-ju-dlsh'ys), a. [in, priv., and 
judiciom.] Not judicious ; unwise ; character- 
ized by a want of judgment; indiscreet; im- 
prudent. “ An injudicious biographer.’* Murphy, 

IN-JX>bI''OIOITS-LY (In-ju-dl8h^us-l§), ad. In an 
injudicious manner ; not wisely. Pope. 

lN-JU-Dr'CIOi;s-NfiSS Cln-Ju-dIsh'iis-n«s), n. The 
quality of being injudicious*; want of judgment. 

|N-JONC'TION (in-junpk'shiin), n. [L. injunctio ; 
injungo, to eni'oin; in, iri, and to join; 

Fr. injonGti(m\ 

1. The act of enjoining ; direction. 

2. The thing enjoined ; command ; order ; pre- 
cept. ** Injunctions of lawful authority.” South, 

3. [Law.) A judicial process whereby a party 

is required to do a particular thing, or refrain 
from doing a particular thing : — a prohibitory 
writ, granted by a court of equity, to restrain 
the adverse party in a suit from committing any 
acts in violation of the plaintiffs rights, as to 
stay proceedings at law, to restrain the nego- 
tiation of notes and other securities, to restrain 
from committing waste or nuisance, or from 
infringing a patent or copyright. BuarriU, 

Syn.— See Command, 

iN'JVRE (In'jar), v. a. [L. injurior ; It. ingiuri- 
are\ Sp. if^uriar \ Pv. injurierf\ [t. INJURED; 
pp. INJURING, INJURED.] To do Wrong or harm 
to ; to do injury to ; to hurt unjustly ; to cause 
any loss or detriment to; to harm; to wrong; 

— to damage; to impair. 

They . . . hate always whom they have once TsmpU. 

Ijest heat should tr^wre ue, his timely core 
Hath anbosought provided. Mutsm. 

IN'JURED (tn'jurd), p. a. Wronged ; hur|; banned ; 

— damaged; impaired. 
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n. One who injures or harms unjustly. 

IN-JU^Rl-OUS, a, [X. injurius ; iw, priv., and 
mSf/unSf justice; It. V 2 ff/urioso; Sp. i/i/uf’ioso ; 
"Pr. 

1. Guilty or wrong, injury, or injustice ; un- 
just, ** The injuriaus Koman,” Shak. 

Tet beauty, though in} urioiis, hath strange power, 

After oftence retu rnmg to regain 

Love once possessed. Muton, 

2. Mischievous; hurtful; occasioning loss 
or damage ; detrimental ; pernicious ; baneful ; 
noxious. Injuriotis consequences.” Tillotson. 

3. Detractory; contumelious; prejudicial. 

Injunous appellations.” Swift. 

Syn. — See Noxious. 

IN-JU'Rl-oCs-LY, ad. In an injurious manner ; 

hurtfully ; perniciously. Lhydm. 

JN-JU^Kl-OyS-NESS, n. The quality of being in- 
jurious ; hurtfulness. ICmr/ Charles, 

iN'jy-Ry, n. [L. inJiiHa ; in, priv., endi jus, juris, 
justice'; It. tngiuria ; Sp. injuria ; Fr. injure.j 

1. Wrong done to a person or a cause ; hurt ; 
damage ; harm ; detriment ; mischief- 

We may bring harm or evil upon others without intend- 
ing it. But injury Impiies intention, and awakens a sense 
ot‘ injustice and indignation when it la done. Fleming, 

2. fpl. Contumelious language. "Bacon. 
Syix, — Injury is a general term for any thing that 

is attended with damage, loss, or harm to any one. 
Mischief is a great injury ; harm, a small injury ; dam- 
age, also detriment, an injury attended with loss ; 
hurt, an injury causing pain. Injustice and wrong are 
opposed to right, and are intentional injuries. Forsake 
injustice ; redress a wrong ; repair an injury. 

IN-JOS'TICE (fn-jiis^tis)* n, \li, irjustitia ; m, 
priv., ^jcidijustitia, justice right ; It. tn^twa- 
tizia ; Sp. injustwia ; Fr. t7^*usUce,'] Violation 
of right ; a breach of law, human or divine ; in- 
iquity ; wrong ; grievance. 

The great, it seems, arc privileged alone 
To punish all irjmtiee but their own. Xlryden. 

Syn.— See Injury. 

Ink (Ingk, 82), n. (Dut, inkt; Ger, dinte and 
tinie. — L, encaitium ; It, incMosiro; Sp.iinta; 
Fr. encrefj A fluid of various colors, but com- 
monly black, used in writing and printing. 

J8®- »* The coloring matter of common black writ- 
ing ink IS the tannogallate of iron, which is suspended 
in water by gum-arabic, a little logwood being gener- 
ally added to deepen and improve the color. — /adian 
ink is a compound of dne lampblack and size. — Print- 
ing ink is made with boiled linseed or nut-oil and lamp- 
black.— Aed ink is a solution of alum colored with 
Brazil-wood. — Blue ink is made with sulphate of in- 
digo. — SympatheJuc inks are compounds which, when 
written with, will remain invisible till heated. — 
Marking ink, or indelible ink, is a solution of nitrate of 
silver,” Brands, 

Ink (Ingfc, 82), V. a, [i. inked ; pp, inking, ink- 
ED^J To black or daub with ink. Johnson. 

Ink'— BAg, n, (Zol}L) a bag containing ink, or 
a fluid like ink, in cuttle-flshes. Buckland, 

iNK'-FiSH, n. iZool.) The cuttle-fish. BiU, 
INK'-GLAss, n. A glass vessel for holding ink. 

iNK'HdRN (IngkOiorn, 82), n. \ink and hom. 
Johnson. — According to Lye, corruptly written 
for inkem ; i. e. ink, and cm, a place.] 

X. A vessel for holding ink ; an inkstand, 

2. A portable case for the instruments of 
writing. “ Clothed with linen, with a writer's 
tTtkhom by his side.” JSzek. ix, 2. 

flNK'HORN, a. Affectedly learned; pedantic; 
pomi>ous. ** Tnkhom terms.” Bale, 

iNK'l-NfiSS, n. The state or the quality of being 
inky; blackness. Sherwood, 

INKING-ROLL'IJB, n, {PrinMng.) A roller for 
spreading ink over types, wood-cut blocks, or 
engraved plates. Simmonds, 

INK'JNG-TA'BLE, n, (PHnHng.) A table used 
to supply a roller with the requisite quantity of 
ink. Simmonds, 

In'KLB (Xng'kl), n, A sort of broad linen tape. 
** Inkl^, ca4dises, cambrics, Uwns.” Shak. 

iNK'LfNG txngk'lfng, ^),m;., tpf unsettled etymol- 
ogy. Perhaps an mc^i»t-ation.” Eichar^onJ] 

1. A hint ; a whisper ; an intimation. 

Th«^ iMve had what we intend to do, but which 


we *11 show them m deeds. 

2. Desire; inclination. 


Shak, 

Grose, 


InK'-MAK-BR Cingk'mak-er), 
ness it is to make ink. 

To knit in. 


JN-KNlT', V, a. 

t IN-KNOT' (tn-n3t'), v. a, 
to bind as with a knot. 


One whose busi- 
Craig, 

To bind with a knot ; 

Fuller. 

INK'POT, n. A vessel for holding ink. Swift. 

INK'STAND, n, A vessel for holding ink and 
other apparatus for writing ; inkhorn. Collinso7i. 

INK'-STONE, rt. A mineral or stone containing 
sulphate of iron, — used in making ink. Smart. 

INK'Y (ingk'e), a. Consisting of, resemblii^, or 
covered with, ink ; black. “ blots.” “lour 

Shak. 


inky brows.” “ My inky coatJ 

JN-LACE', V. a. [in and lace.j [t. inlaced ; pp. 
INLACING, inlaced.] To embellish or adorn, 
as with lace ; to lace. 

Ropes of pearl her neck and breast inlace. P. Fletcher. 

iN-LA-GA'TIpN, n. [Law L. inlagatio, from L. 
in, in, and A. S. laga, a law.] (jLaw.) The res- 
titution of one outlawed to the protection of 
the law. Boumer. 

IN-LAID', p. a. Diversified by the insertion of 
different bodies or substances. 

Inland, a. l. interior ; lying remote from the 
oce’an. “ This wide inland sea.” Spenser. “An 
inland brook.” Shak. 

2. Pertaining to the interior of a country ; in- 

ternal ; — opposed to coasting, “ Inland navi- 
gation.” McCulloch. 

3, Pertaining, or confined, to a particular 

country ; domestic ; not foreign ; as, An in- 
land bill of exchange.” Cook, 

Inland, n. The interior part of a country. “ Far 
to the inland retired.” Milton, 

IN'LAND-BR, ». A dweller remote from the sea. 

In'LAND-Ish, a. Pertaining to a particular coun- 
try ; native ; — opposed to outlandish, [r.] Beece. 

t IN-LAp'J-DATE, V. a, [L. in, in, and lapis, lap- 
idis, a stone.] To turn to stone ; to petrify. 

Some natuTsl spring waters will inlapxdate wood. Bacon. 

IN-LARD', V. a. See Enlard. 

IN-lAw', V, a, [in and law.J To clear of out- 
lawry or attainder. Bacon. 

IN-TAY' (jn-la'), V, a. [in and lay,"] [i. inlaid ; 
pp. INLAYING, INLAID.] To diversify with sub- 
stances inserted into the ground or substratum ; 
to variegate. 

A sapphire throne, mlavi with pure 

Amber, and colors of the showery arch. Milton. 

In'LAY (In'la), n. Matter inlaid, or cut to be in- 
laid. “ With rich inlay f* Milton. 

IN-LAY'BJR- (in-la'^r), n. One who inlays. Evelyn. 

IN-IjAY'ING, n. The art of one who inlays ; the 
art of diversifying work with various materials 
or different sorts of wood. Evelyn. 

iN'LfiT, n. [in and fef.] 

1. A place of ingress ; entrance ; passage. 

Doors and windows, inlets of men and of light. Wotton. 

And through the porch and inlet of each sense 
Dropt in ambrosial oils, till she revived. Milton, 

2. A bay or recess in a shore of a sea, lake, 

or river, or between islands. Bentley, 

3. Any material inserted j inlay. Simmonas. 

JN-LIgHT'EN, V, a. See EnligHtbn- 

Ijv* lIm^I-ITE, pCi., upon the threshold^ At the 
beginning or outset. 

jN-LlST', V. a. To enlist. —See Enlist. Bailey, 

IN-lOck', V, a. pn and lock.} [*. inlooked ; 
pp. inlocking, inlooked.] To lock, set, or 
shut one thing within another. Cotgrave, 

IkT id 'CO, [Ifa, in the place,] In the proper 
place ; upon the spot. Macaonnel, 

t IN-LTT'MJNB, v, a. See EnluMINH. 

In'LY, <»• [-A- S. .mUo, internal-] Interior ; in- 
ternal; secret. thou but know the My 

touch of love.” [r.] 

iNLy, od. Internally; within; secretly, [r,] 
Rcghcartwfib joy uaiW(»Ml^j^sw<4Iac^ Bpeimn 
lN'MA-cy,». State of b€dp,g^iiinm^». 


IN'MATE, n, [in and mate,] One who dwells in 
a part of another’s house, the latter dwelling at 
the same time in the said house ; a fellow-lodg- 
er ; a felloxv-boarder. Bouvier. 

IN^MATE, a. Admitted as an inmate. Milton, 

IN'MEATS, n, pi. Those parts of the intestines 
of animals used for food. [Scotland.] Simmcmds, 

IN'MOST, a. [m and most.] Deepest within ; 
most inward ; inneimost. 

1 got into the inmost court. Svnft. 

Inn, n, [A. S. inn ; Icel. inni, a house.] 

1. t A lodging ; a house ; a dwelling. Spenser, 

2. A house of entertainment for travellers ; a 
public house ; a hotel ; a tavern. 


Whoe’er has travelled life’s dull round, 
Wheie’er Ins stages may have been, 
May sigh to think he still has found 
His warmest welcome at an tnn. 


Shenstone. 

3. A house where students were boarded and 

taught. Johnson, 

4. Formerly the town-house in which a no- 

bleman or other distinguished person resided 
when he attended court. Johnson, 

Inns of court, colleges of common law in England, 
in which students have lodgings : — the four law so- 
cieties of the Middle Temple, Inner Temple (formerly 
belonging to the Knights Templars), Lincoln’s Inn, 
and Gray’s Inn (anciently belonging to the earls of 
Lincoln and Gray), which possess the exclusive priv* 
ilege of conferring the degree of bam'iter of law. 

Johnson, Whishavi 

Syn. — See Tavern. 

Inn, V. n. To take up temporary lodging. Donne, 

Where do you intend to imi to-night? Addison. 

Inn, V. a, 1. To house ; to lodge. Chaucer, 

2. To put under cover or into a barn. 

He . . . gives me leave to tnn the crop. Shok, 

II IN-NATE' [In-nat', S. W. P. J, E. Ja. K, Sm. 
C, Wr, ; In'nat, F. Wb.], a. Jh, innatus ; in, 
in, or into, and ruitm, born ; It. df Sp. innate ; 
Fr. inn4,] 

1. Inborn ; ingenerate ; inbred ; natural ; not 
supfiradded ; not adscititious ; inherent. 

Locke attacked and refuted the doctrine of innate ideas. 
— He took a distinction between an ** innate law” and a 
*Maw ot nature.” Flenitng* 

2. (Bof.) Noting anthers attached by their 

base to the very apex of the filament ; turning 
neither inwards nor outwards. Gray. 

Innate ideas, such as are inborn and belong to tho 

mind from its birth, as the idea of God, or of immor- 
tality. Fleming. 

Syn.— See Inherent. 

II t In-NAT'BD; Same as Innate. Howell, 

II In-NATE'LY, ad. Naturally ; inherently. 

It iN-NATE'NBSS, n. The quality of being innate. 

In-NAv'I-GA-BLE, a. [L. innavigahilis ; in, priv., 
and navtgdbilis, navigable ; navis, a vessel ; Sp. 
innavegMe ; Fr. immvigable.] That cannot be 
navigated. “ The innavigable lake.” Dry den, 

IN'NBR, a. Interior; internal; not outward- 

Thus, seized with fear, the monarch prayed, 

Then to his inner court the guests conveyed. Fppe. 

Syn.— See Internal. 

flN^NBR-LY, atf. More within. Barret, 

IN'NBR-MQST\ <8. Inmost; deepest within ; most 
interior. “ The innermost rings.” Newton, 

In'NBR— POST, w. {Skip-h%dlding.) A post placed 
at the fore side of the main-post. WeaU. 

IN-NBR-VA'TIQN, n. (Med.) The act of innerv- 
ing; the nervous influence necessary for the 
maintenance of life and the functions of the 
various organs. Dtmglison. 

JN-NBRVE', e. a- To give nerve to; to invigorate j 
to strengthen. Wright 

Inn'hOLD-BR, One who keeps an inn; an 
innkeeper ; a tavern-keeper. VdaU 

INN'ING, n, 1. An ingathering of com or mrain ; 
harvest. Tmser, 

2. In the game of orideet, one’s turn in using 

the bat : — a spell at work. Sfimmonds, 

3. pi. Lands recovered from the sea by drain- 
ing and banking. Cowell, 

{N-NlK'XQN| n. [L. Ixkeumbency ; a 

resting upon. Derham. 
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iNN'KEEP-lgiR, «. One who keeps an inn; a 
tavern-keeper ; an innholder. Vdah 

IN'NQ-CENCE, n. [L. innocentia . ; in, priv., and 
tmceOi to hami ; It. innocoiza ; Sp. itwcencia ; 
Fr. innocence.} 

1. Harmlessness ; innoxiousness. Burnci, 

2. Freedom from guilt or wrong; the state of 
one who is not culpable ; untainted integrity ; 
guiltlessness ; purity. 

To fear no eye and euspect no tongue is the great prerog- 
ative of irmoceiwe, Johnbou, 

3. A State of ignorance ; simplicity. iS?iak, 

In'NQ^C&N-CY, n. Same as Innocence. S/iak, 

iW'NO-CENT, a. [L. i?i?zoceris; in, priv., and 
noceo, to harm ; It. innocente ; Sp. inocente ; Fr. 
imiooenif.] 

1. Harmless ; inoffensive ; not productive of 
injury or harm ; innocuous. 

The spear 

Sung mnocent, and spent its force in air. Pope, 

2. Free from guilt ; not guilty ; guiltless ; 

blameless. The man is mnocezit” tShak. 

So prayed they innoceni^ and to their thoughts 
Firm peace recovered soon and wonted calm. Milton. 

3. t Unsuspicious ; ignorant. Chaucer. 

4. Imbecile ; silly ; foolish, [n.] Richardson. 

]fN'NQ-CENT, n. 1. One who is innocent, or free 
from guilt or harm. 

The innocente were they who suflFered death under the 
cruel decree of Herod. Hook. 

2. An ignorant person ; a natural ; an idiot. 

Innocents are excluded by natural defects. Hooker. 

iN^NO-C^NT-LY, ad. In an innocent manner; 
without guilt ;* with innocence. Addison. 

iN-NQ-CU'l-TY, n. The state of being innocuous ; 
innocuousness ; harmlessness. Ec. Rev. 

lN-N0C'y-Ot3^S (In-nSk'ku-fis), a. [L. innocuus ; 
in, priv., and nocum, harmful ; It. Sp. inno- 
cuo.j Harmless ; not hurtful ; doing no harm ; 
innoxious; innocent. Grew. 

iN-N^C'y-oC’S-LY, ad. Without harm or injury. 

IN-Ndc'y-Oys-NJBSS, n. Harmlessness. JOiffb^. 

tN-NdM'J-NA-BLE, a. [L. innominabilis.l Not 
to be named. Fk.] Chaucer, 


to be named, [e.] Chaucer, 

t IN-n6m^|-NATB, {L.inmminatus.} With- 
out a name ;* anonymous ; unnamed. T. Herbert. 

In'NQ-VATB, V, a. [L. innovo, mnovatus; in 
and novtts, new; It. innovare ; Sp. innovari Fr. 
inziover.J [j. innovated; pp. innovating, 
innovated!] 

1. To change or alter by introducing or 
bringing in something new* 

God's service is neglected^ mnovateH, or altered. Surton. 

2. To bring in as a novelty. 

Eveiy moment alters what is done. 

And innovate some act till then unknown. JOryden. 

IfN'NQ-VATE, %. n. To introduce novelties. Bacon. 

i!N-NQ-VA'TI9N, n. [L. innovation. It, innova- 
done ; Sp. innovacion ; Fr, innovation,} 

1. The act of innovating ; change made by 
introduction of novelty; an introduction of 
something new. 

Want of experience niaketh apt unto innovedionB* Hooker. 

2. pi. (Bot.) Shoots which have not complet- ! 

ed their growth ; yearly growths ; — usually ap- 1 
plied to the shoots of mosses. Lindley. \ 

In-N9-VA'TIQN-Ist, n. One who favors inno- 1 
vations. Brit. Crit. I 

IN^NQ-VA-TJVE, a. Causing innovations. Ch. Oh. 

IN'NQ-VA-TQR, n. One who innovates. Burnet. 

iN-NOX'IOys (in-iiSk'slius), < 1 , \lu. ifmoadm ; in, 
priv., and nodus, hurtful.] 

1. Not noxious; harmless; not injurious; 

inoffensive ; unoffending ; innocuous. Of in- 
noxious qualities.” Browne. 

The well-timed weapon on the buckler idngs, 

But, blunted by the brass, xnnosdow tells. Pope. 

2. Free from crime ; innocent, 
stranger to civil and religious rage. 

The good man walked imoxhm through his age. JPope. 

lN-N6X'I0yS-LY (In-nbk'shus-le), ad. Harmlessly. 

iN-NOX'IOyS-NfiSS (In-n»k'Bhu8.n«s), n. The 
quality of being innoxious ; harmlessness. Ash. 


flN-NU^Bl-LoGs, fit. [L. innubilis.} Cloudless;! 
clear ; fair. Blount. ' 

lN-.\y-EN'DO, n. ; pi. In-nv-Bn'doe^. [L. innu- 
endo', innuo, to nod,] 

^ 1. An indirect allusion ; an oblique hint ; in- 
timation ; insinuation. 

As by the way of innuendo 

Lucus IS made a non lucendo. ChurchiU. 

2. {Law.) An emphatic word in the old dec- 
larations in actions of slander and libel, literal- : 
ly transhited “ meaning ” in the modern forms, 
and retained as the name of the whole clause in 
which the application of the slanderous or libel- - 
lous matter to the plaintiff is explained or ^ 
I pointed out. Burrill. ‘ 

jflN'NU-ENT, a. [L. innuo, innuens, to nod.] 
i Intimating; signiticant. Burton. ^ 

I iN-Ny-MER-A-BlL^J-TY, n. [L. innnmerahilitas ; , 
i It. innumerabiliih ; Sp. innvmez'obilidad.} State ^ 
I or the quality of being innumerable. E'otherby. 

I IN-NU'MBR-A-BLE, a. [L. innumerahilis ; in, 

[ priv., and 7iumero, to number; It. iiinutnerahile 
\ Sp. innumerable ; Fr. imiomhrable^ That can- 
not be numbered or counted ; countless ; num- 
berless. ** Izinumerabk company.” Eir T. More. 

\ iN-NU/AiyR-A-BLE-NfiSS, n. The quality of be- 
ing innumerable ; innumerability. Sherwood. ) 

iN-NU'MyR-A-BLY, ad. Without number. 

t IN-NU'MBR-OOS, a. [L. ; ZM, priv., ^ 

and mmxerus, number!] Innumerable. 

In tills close dungeon of insmnierom boughs. Mxltxm. ] 

IN-Ny-TRl"TION, n. [eVi and nutrition.} Want 
of nutrition ; failure of nourishment. Crauj. 1 

lN-Ny-TRl;'TIObS (In-nu-trish V), a. [t/i, priv., 
and nutntious^ Not nutritious ; not nourish- 1 
ing ; innutritive. C. Lamb. 

IN-NU'TRI-TIVE, a. pn, priv., and mUritive.} 
Not nutritive ; innutritious. Good. 

t iN-O-Bfe'Dl-fiNCE, n. FL. inobaudientia \ It. 
inohbedienza ; Sp. inoheaiencia.} Disobedience. 

“ inobedimee to this call of Christ.” Bp. Bedell. 

flN-Q-BE'Dl-fiNT, a. lOld Fx. inobedient.} Not 
obedient ; disobedient. Chaucer. 

IN-9B-§£RV'A-BLB, a. fL, inobservabilis; It. 
ixiossertabile ; Sp. ^ Fr. tnobservable.} Not ob- 
servable ; unobservable. . BuUokar. • 

lN-QB-§fcRV'ANOE, n. [X. inobseurxantia ; It. 
inossenazal Sp. inobservancta,} Want of ob- 
servance ; negligence ; heedlessness. Bacon, 

IN-QB-§£rv'ant, a. FI*- i^wbsez'vans.} Not ob- 
servant ; heedless ; unobservant. Hurd. 

iN-OB-^yR-VA'TIQN, n. [Fr.] Want of obser- 
vation. Shtickford. 

iN-QB-TRtT'SlVE, a. \in, priv., and obtrusive.} 
Not obtrusive ; unobtrusive. Coleridge. 


iN'-OB-TRtJ'SlVE-IiY, ad. In an inobtrusive 
manner ; unobtrusively- Wright, 

iN-OB-TRdr'SlVE-NfiSS, n. Quality of being in- 
obtrusive ; unobtrusiveness. Wnght. 

IN-rtO-cy-PA'TIQN, n. \in, priv., and occupation.} 
Want of employment. Sydney Smith. 

IN-dC^y-L^-BLE, <35. FSee INOCULATE.] That 
may be inoculated, or that may communicate 
disease by inoculation- Wright. 

JN-6o'U-IiAR, a. Noting the antennEB when they 
are inserted in the canthus of the eyes. Maunder. 

IN-^ioaT-DATB (in-bk'kw-iat), v. a. \h.inoc%ih, 
inoculatus ; m, in, and oculus, an eye ; It. fnoc- 
chiare ; Sp. inocular ; Fr. inoculer.} 

1. To insert so that the eye of a bud shall be 
fixed in another stock ; to bud. 

To plant, to bu<i, to grate, te vnocutaXe. Hryden. 

2. To communicate disease, as the small-pox, 
by inserting virus into the flesh ; to vaccinate- 

If I ha<l twenty children of my own, 

I would inoculate them every one. Byrom. 

i IN-dO'y-LATE, V. n. To practise inoculation. 

inoetdate, therefore, at the commencement of 
this month.” Evelyn. 

JN-50-i;’*EA'TIQN, n. IX* inomlatio ; It. ww>cw- 
laxione ; Sp. inooulacion ; Fr. inocudationi} 


1. The act of inoculating ; a method of graft 
ing in the bud. 

2. Any operation by which small-pox, cow- 

pox, &c., may be artincially communicated, by 
introducing the virus of the particular disease 
into the economy by means of a puncture or 
scratch made in the skin. Dunglison. 

JSSfWlien the word tnocvlation is used alone it 
usually means that for the small-pox. Dunglison. 

JN-OC'y-LA-TQR, oi. [L.] One who inoculates. 

t IN-O'DI-ATE, V. a. To make hateful. South. 

t IN-O'DQR-ATB, a. Inodorous. Bacozi. 

IN-O'DOR-oCs, a. [ifi, priv., and odorous.} Hav- 
ing no odor, scent, or smell. “ Transparent, col- 
orless, insipid, inodorous water.” Bp. Hoi'sley. 

iN-O'DQR-orS-NfiSS, n. Absence of odor. Roget. 

iN-QF-FfiN'SJVE, a. \lt. inoffensivo I Fx.inoffen- 

1. Not offensive ; unoffending ; harmless ; 
hurtless ; innocent ; innoxious. 

Useful and inojffensii'e animals have a claim to our tender- 
ness, and It is honorable to our nature to befiiendi them. 

JBeattie. 

2. Unobstructed; uninterrupted. 

So have I seen a river gently glide 

In a i.niO(,th course and ino^t «»■» c tide. Addimn. 

iN-OF-FfeN'SlVE-LY, ad. In an inoffensive man- 
ner ; not offensively. Pope. 

IN-OF-F]6N^S{VE-n£sS, n. The quality of being 
inoffensive ; harmlessness. Bp. Hall. 

iN-QF-rl'UlAL (In-of-fish^al), a. \in, priv., and 
ojicial.} Not official; unofficial. Smart. 

In-OF-fF'CIAL-LY, ad. Without the usual 
forms ; not m an* official character. Craig. 

IN-OF-FF'CIOUS (-fish'us), a. FIj. inoMciosus', 
It. moMcioso ', Sp. inojicioso ; Fr. inojpeieux.] 

1. Not observant of duty; un dutiful. 

Up, thou tame river, wakel 

Thou drown'st thyself In inojEfidom sleep. B. Jon&on, 

2. {Civil Law.) Applied to a testament, or 

will, not made according to the rules of piety, 
or in which the testator has nnlawfully omitted 
or disinherited one of his heirs. Bouvier. 

In'Q-LITE, n. [Gr. Ivito, to cleanse, and XiOos, a 
stone.] {Min.) A variety of calcite or carbonate 
of lime. Dana, 

tiN-6P-?R-A'TI9N, n. \in vmd operation.} In- 
ternal agency ; influence. Bp. Hall. 

iN-CP'JgIR-A-TiVE, a. \in, priv., and operative.} 
Not operative ; networking; inactive. South. 

iN-Q-PER'cy-LAR, a. {Conch.) Noting univalve 
shells which have no operculum or lid. Owen. 

t In-OP'I-NATE, a. F^- inopinatus.} Not ex- 
pected ; not thought of. Bailey. 

IN-OP-POR-TCNE', a. [L.i7topportunus ; in, priv., 
and opporUmus, opportune ; It. impportum ; Sp. 
moportuno', Fx.inopportun.} Not opportune; 
unseasonable ; inconvenient ; unfit. Bp. Taylor. 

In-OP-PQR-TUNE'LY, ad. In an inopportune 
manner ; not opportunely ; unseasonably.Donwe, 

IN-6p-P 9R-TU'NI-TY, n. Want of opportunity; 
unseasonableness. * Fr*] Qu. Rev. 

lN-QP“PRfiS'S|VE, a. Not oppressive. Wright. 

lN-6P'V-IifiNT, a. lin, priv., and Not 

opulent ; not wealthy. Sir A. Shirley. 

IN-GR'DI-Nv^-CY, n. Irregularity ; disorder ; in- 
ordination. * Bp. Taylor.. 

IN-6R^D1-NATE, a. [X. inordinedus ; in, priv., 
and ordinatus ; It. inordinato ; Sp. inordenadoi] 
Immoderate; irregular; disorderly; excessive; 
extravagant. ** Inordinate vanity.” Burke. 

iN-dR'DI-NATE-LY, ad. In an inordinate man- 
ner ; immoderately ; irregularly. Bp. Taylor. 

iN-dR^Dl-N ATE-N:feSS, n. The state of being in- 
ordinate ; excess. Bp. HaU. 

IN-5r-DJ-NA'TIQN, n. Deviation from right; 
irregularity ; inordinacy. Bp. Taylor. 

IN-9R-gAn'IC, ? pt- ^ Sp. inorgamoQ ; Fr, 

IN-QR-gAN'I-OAL, > inorganique.} Notprodaoed 
by vital action ; destitute of organs ; void ef or- 
gans. Moge^. 
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INORGANICALLY 


INSATIABLY 


Inorgtatic chemistry^ that department of chemistry 
which treats of unorganized matter. 2’ierner. 

fN-QR-GAN'J-CAL-LiY> Without organiza- 

tion. 

t In-QR-gAn'I-TY, n. State of being ino^j^nic. 

JN-OR-GAN-I-ZA^TIQN, n. The state of being 
unorganized ; want of organization. Royet, 

lN-<3R'GAN-fZED, a. [m, priv., and orga7iized.'\ 
Not organized ; unorganized. Smart* 

ffN-OR-THOG'RA-PHY, ?i. False or incorrect 
orthography. * * Reltfiatn* 

IN-5s'CU-LATB, V. n. [L. tn, in, vinA oscular t oscu- 
latus, to kiss ; It. inoscnlare ; Fr. inosculerJ] [f. 
inosculated; pp* inosculating, inosculat- 
ed.] To unite, as lips in kissing — to unite by 
apposition or contact ; to communicate by anas- 
tomosis ; to anastomose. Dm^hatn* 

IN-6s'CU-LATE, a. To cause to unite or grow 
together ; to insert. ** Into which [arteries] are 
inosczilated other vessels.** Bp* Berkeley* 

lN-6s-CU-LA*TrON, n. ]JL,i7iosci(latio ; in, and 
oseulum^ a mouth, a kiss ; It. inoseulaziouej Fr. 
inosculation,'] The act of inosculating; conjunc- 
tion; the union of vessels by conjunction of 
their extremities ; anastomosis. Ray. 

lN-g-SlN*IC, a* ^Chein*) Noting an acid said by 
Liebig to exist in the juices of the flesh of ani- 
mals. Brande. 

JJ^ PST'TO* ptj in ike dreast*] In reserve or 
secrecy. Ji^Iacdonnel* 

/JY p6s'SE. pli.] A Latin phrase, signifying 
in possibility, or, that may exist ; — distinguished 
from in esse. — See In Esse. Fleming. 

IJ\r PRd^PRI-,a PER-sd'M. [L.] In person, 
or in one’s own person. 

iN'aufiST, n. [L. inqmsiiio ; inquiro, inquUitus, 
to inquire j in, into, and queero, to seek ; It. inr 
chiesta\ Fr. enquete.') 

1. Inquiry; examination; search. 

Thla ia the laborious and vexarioua inquest that the soul 
must make after aelcnce- South. 

2. {Law.) A judicial inquiry, or an inquisi- 
tion of jurors in causes civil or criminal ; — most 
commonly applied, in this sense, to the inquinr 
made by a coroner’s jury : — a jury : — the find- 
ing of a jury in a civil case, where the opposite 
party does not appear at the trial. BurnU* 

tlN-dUl’IIT, v.G. [^T.inqidiiter.1 To disquiet; 
to trouble ; to disturb- Bp* Fisher. 

flN-aui-e-TA'TIQN, n* [L. inquietatioA Dis- 
turbance ; inquietude- Sir T* Elyoi. 

iN-G-Uf'^I-TUDB, n, [L, inqutefudo ; It. inquie- 
tudhte; S}^..inguietud; Fr. inquietude.] Dis- 
turbed state ; disturbance ; want of quiet : dis- 
quietude; restlessness. Wotton. 

f IN'Q.UJ-NATB, V. a. [L. inquino, inquinaixts.] 
To pollute ; to befoul. Browne* 

t tN-Q.UI“NA'TION, w. [L, inquinatio*] Corrup- 
tion ; pollution. Bacon. 

JN-dUIR’A-BLE, ct* That may be inquired into. 

There be many more things inqidrable by you. Bacon. 

IN-ClUlRE^ (in-bwir^), v* n. [L. inquiro ; in, and 
qtuero, to seek ; It. inquerire ; Sp. mquirir ; Fr. 
emquerir.'] [«, inquired; pp* iNauiRiNG, IN- 
dUIEBD.] 

X, To seek for information; to institute an 
inquiry; to ask questions; to make search; to 
enquire : — with of before the , person asked. 

Herod, when he had privily called the wise men, inqidrtd 
qf them dingently what time me star appealed. Maett* II. 7. 

2. To seek for hy investigation, as for truth 
or a fact ; — used with about, aftei'^for,, or into. 

It may deaerve onr best akill to inquire into those rules by 
which we may guide our judgment. South. 

Inquire for one Saul of Tarsus, Acts ix H, 

Be prerailed on to inqtdf « after the right way. Boche. 

To those who mtfmred ediout me my lover would answer, 
that 1 was an old dependant upon his family. Su'i/t. 

This word and its derivatives are very often 
written with en in the first syllable, from the French 
cTt^aerir, instead of iw, from the Latin xvqvxro. “ En- 
qutre is perhaps as common as tnquire ; but inquest 
decidedly prevails.” Richardson . — Johnson, Walker, 
Smart, &c., give the preference to tnqwre. — See En- 
quire. 


Syil.“- Tnquire in order to obtain information ; ask 
for a favor, for information, or for wJiatever is wanted ; 
question to obtain an answer ; question a pupil ; inters 
rogate a person accused ; ask advice ; ask a question. 
— See Ask. 

IN-aUiRE', u. a. 1. To ask about; to seek out; 
to enquire. ** He inquired the way.” Joktison. 

2. t To call ; to name. Spenser. 

iK-^UPREbT’DO, n. [L.] {Eng. Law.) An au- 
thority given to some person or persons to in- 
quire into something for the king^s advantage. 

IFkishazo. 

t lN-aUIR'?NT, a. [L. inquit'O, inquir&ns, to in- 
quire.] Making inquiry. Shenstofie. 

lN-aulR'?R, n. One who inquires ; a seaxchcr. 

IN-auiR' ING, p. a* Making inquiry ; searching ; 
as, “ An inqumng mind.* 

IN-aulR'lNG-LY, ad. By way of inquiry. 

IN-auI'R Y» L The act of inquiring ; search 
by question ; interrogation ; enquiry- 

They made inquiry for Judas’ friends. 1 Macc. is. 26. 

2. Examination ; investigation ; reseaich. 

1 have been engaged in phyaiCiil inquiries. Xocke. 

Wnt of inquiry, (Law.) a judicial writ issued in 
certain actions at law, where a defendant has suffered 
judgment to pass against him by default, for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining and assessing the plaintiff’s dam- 
ages, in cases whore they are not ascertained nor as- 
certainable by moie calculation. BitrrtU. 

jSi^ “ When Sir Fletcher Norton was speaker, the 
lord advocate of Scotland, Montgomery, moving for a 
committee of inquiry to be appointed, gave the stiong 
accent, after the Scottish manner, to tlie first syllables 
of the words comJmvttee and irdqmry.'*^ Mitford. 

Syn.— See Examination, CIuery. 

flN-CluLf’l-BLE, 05. [L, inquiro, inquisitus, to 
seek.] Capable of judicial inquiry. Hale. 

IN-CIU|-sI"TIQN (In-kw^-zlsh'un), n. [L. inqia- 
sitio ; Inquiro, to inquire ; in, into, and qnccro, 
to seek ; It. inquisiztone ; Sp. mquisicion ; Fr. 
mqxdsition.] 

1. Inquiry ; examination ; investigation. 

You are so far to make an inmivpffon ’»Mpn . , 

you may better discover what the oo* * v »r < *i o. \ . 'i .:r i ‘ 

* sways you to. L*. ii’*'//' 

2. {Law.) The finding of a jury, especially 

under a writ of inquiry. Burrill. 

3. {EccL) A court or tribunal, instituted in 
some Roman Catholic countries, to inquire into 
offences against the established religion, espe- 
cially heresy. 

iN-aUI-^I^’TIQN-AL (In-kw^-zlsh'un-rt^ . 

1, Busy in making inquiry. ’ Milton. 

2. Relating to the Inquisition. Sterne. 

!N-aUT-§I”TrQN-AL-LY, ad. In the manner of 
the Inquisition. * ’ Ec. Rev. 

IN-Q,UI-§I"TIQN-A-RY, g. Inquisitory ; inquisi- 
tional, * * E. Erving. 

IN-ClUt§'l-TfVE, a. Busy in making inquiry; 
curious; prying; scrutinizing; busy in search 
of information ; — followed by about, after, and 
sometimes by irdo, of, or to. 

The whole neighborhood grew inquisiHoe after niy name 
and character. Addison. 

A wise man is not inquisitive about things impertinent. 

Broome. 

t lN-ClUl§'|-TlVE, w. A busy inquirer. Temple. 

IN-Q,uI§'1-tIve-LY, ad. In an inquisitive, scru- 
tinizing, or prying manner. Lyttleton. 

IN-auI^'I-TlVE-NfeSS, n. The quality of being 
inquisitive; curiosity. Locke. 

IN-aUl^’T-TQR, n. [L.] 1. One who examines 

judicially. 

Minos, the strict inquisitor, appears. Bryden. 

2. An inquisitive or curious person. FeUham. 

3. {EceV) An officer of Inquisition who 

searches for offenders and punishes them ; an 
ecclesiastical judge. Fulke. 

JN-auI^l-T5'Rl-4iL, a. Relating to the Inqui- 
sition or to an inquisitor. Lyttleton. 

IN-Q.ul§-I-T^’RI-AL-LY, ad. In an inquisitorial 
manner. Clarke, 

t IN-aOl^-J-TO'Bl-oOs, a. InquisltorUl. 

t JN-aUll§-l-TO'IU-*NT, a. InquWtorial. mto^ 

|N-»AIL', ®. a. [t« and rati.] p. pp. 


INRAILINO, INRAILEB.] To rail fai J to encloss 
within rails. ” An inrailed column.” Gay. 

IN-REg'|S-TER, V. a. \in and registerT^ To reg- 
ister ; to record in a register. Craig. 

IN'ROAD, 71. {in and road.] A sudden and de- 
sultory invasion; an irruption; an encroach- 
ment. 

The loss of Shrewsbury ca:p 08 ed all North Wales to the 
daily inioads of the enemy. Clarendon. 

Syn.— See Invasion. 

JN-ROLL', V. a. To enroll. — See ENnOLL.J/tVfon. 

flN-SAFE'TY, n. priv., and safety.] Want 
of safety; danger. Matinto^i. 


of safety; danger. 

}N-sAl-1-VA'TI0N, n. {Med.] Mixture of food 
with saliva. Dunglison. 

IN-SA-LU’BRJ-Ot)'S, a. [L. insalubris ; in, priv., 
and salubris, salubrious ; It. § Fr. imalubre.] 
Not promoting health ; not salubrious ; not sal- 
utary ; unhealthful ; unwholesome. Young. 

In-SA-LU'BRI-TY, n. [It. insalvbrith ; Sp. twsa- 
luh’ridad ; Fr. msahibrite.] The quality of be- 
ing insalubrious ; want of salubrity ; unwhole- 
soineness ; unhealthfulness. Gregory. 

IN-SAL'U-TA-RY, a. \in, priv., and salutary.] 
Not salutary ; unwholesome. Smao't. 

1n-SAN-A-BIl'|-TY, n. The state of being insan- 
able or incurable’; incurableness, Med. Jour. 

IN-SAN'A-BLE, a. [L. msanabilis ; in, priv., and 
sanabiiis, curable ; It. msaiiabile ; Sp. insatia- 
ble.] Incurable ; irremediable. Cockeram. 

IN-SAN'A-BLE-NESS, n. Insanability. W^dglit. 

IN-sAn'A-BLY, ad. In such a state as to be in- 
curable; incurably. Wright. 

In-SANE', a. [L. insanus ; m, priv., and sanus, 
sane ; It. 4r Sp. insano.'] 

1. Disordered in mind ; mad ; distracted ; de- 
lirious ; deranged ; crazy ; demented ; lunatic. 

Bisane people easily detect the nonsense of other madmen. 

JJaslam, 

2. Pertaining, or appropriated, to crazy peo- 
ple ; as, “ An msane asylum.” 

3. t Making mad ; causing insanity. 

Have wc eaten of the insaiie root 
That takes the reason prisoner? Shah. 

In-SANE’LY, ad. Without reason ; madly, Sma^'t. 

IN-SANE'NJPSS, n. Insanity. Craig. 

t In-SA'NJE, n. Insanity. 

It insinuateth mo of insemie. Shctl. 

IN-SAN'I-TY, n. [L. insanitas ; insaivus, insane ; 
m, priv., and sanus, sane ; It. ^ Sp. insanla.] 
The state of being insano ; lunacy ; mania ; 
want of sound mind ; madness ; delirium. 

All power of fancy over reason is a degree of vmmitu. 

Johnson. 

Syn. — Insanity is a term that includes many va. 
rietiesof uusoimdiiesss of mind, — derangement, aliena- 
tion, lunacy, madness, mania, monomania, dehrium, cra- 
ziness, disti action, frenzy, melancholv, and dcmency.ox 
dementia. Tlicso ternib arc ubud tu dotioto very differ- 
ent kinds, as well as different degrees, of mental dis- 
order. Jifehneholy may he slight or intense ; lunacy 
is a periodical insanity, formerly suppohcd to be infiu 
enced by the moon , derangement, alienation, and ddir- 
iuvi are all used tu denote a lesN ruiiiiriuod, or a less 
violent, mental disease than madness and mania ; momr 
omania is insanity on one subject only ; frenzy or dUs- 
tractUm is a violent turn of insanity or inadneas ; de- 
mentia or demency is the loss of uuderotauding, or is a 
state of idiocy. 

t In-SA'PO-RYj a. Tasteless ; unsavory. Herbert. 

IN-BA-TJ-A-BIl'I-TY (In-sa-shc-e-bH’Hrtj 
insatiabiUtns ; It. insaziabilith ; Sp. visaciahxli'’ 
dad\ Fr. insaiioMliid.] The quality of being 
insatiable; insatiableness. RjxmbUr. Johnson. 

KN-SA'Xr-A-BLE {In-sa'shc-a-bl), a. [L. insati^ 
abilis; It. imemabile; B^.insaciable; Ft. insati- 
able.] That cannot be satisfied or satiated; 
greedy beyond measure ; insatiate. 

He himself, 

JhsarioMs of glory, had lost all. Mittm. 

iN-SA'Tf-A-BLB-NfiSS (In-sa'shc-s-W-nes), n. The 
quality of being insatiable ; excessive greedi- 
ness; insatiability. Bp. HaU, 

lN-SA'T|-A-BLY In an insa- 
tiable maimer. South. 
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INSATIATE 


INSEPARATELT 


IX-SA'TJ-ATE (Tn-sa'shf-?it), a. Insatiable. 

Inaatiate archer! could not one suffice? Tomg. 

IX-SA'TI-*\TE-LY (in-SA'slie-?it-l 9 ),<z(f. Insatiably. 

iN-SA'Ti-ATE-NESS, n. The quality of being 
insatiate ; insatiableness. Ash. 

IN'SA-Trjp-TY, », [L. insattetas ; It. insazieta.] 

The quality of being insatiate; insatiableness ; 
great greecliness. Wright. 

flN-SAT-IS-PAO'TION, n. [m, priv., and satis- 
f action. 1 Dissatisfaction. Bacon. 

In-sAt'IJ-RA-BLE, a. [L. insaturahilis ; in, 
priv., and satitrabilis, saturable ; It. insatnra- 
bile ; Sp. <.V Fr* insafurable.^ That cannot be sat- 
urated, filled, or glutted. Tooker. 

t iN-SCi'^NCE, n. IL. inscientia.] Ignorance; 
unskilfulness. Bailey. 

IN-SCOnce', V. a. See Ensconce. 

^N-SC]lIB^\-BllE, a. That maybe inscribed. Craig. 

IN-SCRIB'A-BLE-NESS, n. The state of being 
inscribable. Wnght. 

IN-SCRIbe', c. a. [L. inscriho ; in, in or on, and 
senbo, to nTite ; It. inscrivere ; Sp. inscribir ; 
Fr. inscrire.'] [/. inschihed ; pp. inscribing, 

INSCRIBED.] 

1. To write or engrave; — with on. 

I inscribe a verse on this relenting stone. Pope, 

2. To imprint ; to impress ; to inculcate. Hale, 

3. To mark with something -written or en- 
graved. 

I inscribed the stone with my name. Johnson. 

4. To assign or address to, without a formal 
dedication ; to dedicate. 

One ode which pleased me m the reading ... is inscribed to 
the present Earl of Rochester. JOri/den. 

5. {Geotn.) To draw or delineate in or within, 
as chords or angles wdthin a circle ; or as a 
rectilinear figure within a curvilinear one in 
such a manner that all the lines of the former 
shall terminate in the periphery of the latter ; 
or as a curvilinear figure within a rectilinear 
one in such a manner that all the lines of the 
latter shall be tangents to the former. Da, 4r P. 

A line, angle, or polygon . . . inscribed in an ellipse. Davies. 

IN-SCErBED', p. a. (Geom.) Noting chords or 
straight lines which have their extremiue.s in the 
circumference of a circle, or in the periphery of 
some other curvilinear figure ; angles and poly- 
gons formed by chords ; polyhedrons which nave 
their vertices m the surface of a sphere or other 
curved surface ; and spheres contained in poly- 
hedrons all whose faces are tangent to the sur- 
face of the spheres. 

IN-SCRIB'JpR, n. One who inscribes. Poionall, 

IJN-SORlP'Tj-BEE, a. (Geom.) Noting plane fig- 
ures and solids capable of being inscribed m 
certain other plane figures and solids. Da. ^ P. 

IN-SORlP'TIQN (jn-skrtp'shun), n, [L. inscriptio\ 
It. inscrizione ; Sp, inscripcion ; Fr. inscription.] 

1. The act of inscribing. 

2. That which is inscribed; a title, name, 
character, or address, either written or engraved. 

Those long inscriptions crowded on the tomb. Dryden. 

3. Consignment of a book to a patron or 
friend, without a formal dedication. Johnson. 

4. (Civil Law.) An engagement which a per- 

son who makes a solemn accusation of a crime 
against another enters into, that he will suffer 
the same punishment, if he has accused the 
other falsely, which would have been inflicted 
upon him had he been guilty. Bouvier. 

JN-SCRIp^TIVE, a, "Written as an inscription; 
bearing inscription. Mathias. 

JN-SCRfiliL', V, a. {in andscroKZ.] [t. inscrolled ; 
pp. INHCROLEING, INSCROLDBD.] To Writ© On 
a scroll; to inscribe. *‘Your answer has not 
been inscrolled.” Shah. 

1n-SCR0-TA-bIl'I-TY, n. The quality of being 
inscrutable ; inscrutableness ; unsearcnableness. 

iN-SCRd^TA-BLE, a. FL- inscrutabilis ; m, priv., 
and scruior, to search; It. inscnetabile; iSp, 4 
Fr. itiscnUable.] That cannot be searched out, 
traced, or understood; above or past compre- 
hension; un discoverable ; unsearchable, **The 
inscrutable ways of Providence.” Atterhury. 


IN-SCRI^'TA-BLE-XESS, n. The state of being in- 
scrutable;*inscrutability ; unsearchableness. 

IN-SCR(j'TA-BLY, ad. In an inscrutable man- 
ner ; so as not to be traced out. Todd. 

|^"-SCULP', V. a. [L. i/iscalpo.l To engrave; to 
cut or carve in or upon. Shah, 

t lN-SCt?LP*TION (in-skSIp'shun), n. The act of 
engraving upon ; inscription.* Tourneur. | 

|N-SCClpTT;RED, a. Engraved. Glover, j 

JN-SCULPT'URE, n. An engraving; sculpture. ! 
“ On the gravestone this insculpture.” Shak. 

IN-SEAM', V. a. [m and seam.] [i. inseamed ; 
pp. INSEAMING, INSEAMED.] To impress or 
mark by a seam or cicatrix. 

Deep o'er his knee inseamed renuuned the scar. Pope. 

t IN-gEARCH', V. n. [in and search.] To make 
inquiry ; to search. 8ir T. Elyot. 

In-SEC'A-BLE, a. insecahilis \ in, not, and 
seco, to cut.] That cannot be divided by a cut- 
ting instrument ; indivisible. Blount. 

ijr-SEC'TAt jpf- {ZoDl. or Enf.) A class of 
Articulata; insects. — See Insect. 

iN'SfiCT, n. [L. insectum ; in, in^ and seco, to 
cut ; It. insetto ; Sp. insecto ; Fr. insecte^ 

1. (Ent.) One of a class of viviparous or ovip- 
arous animals, having a body marked by several 
cross-lines or incisions, the parts between these 
lines being called segments or rings, and con- 
sisting of a number of jointed pieces more or 
less movable on each other. T. W. Harris. 

j8^ “ Insects, in tlieir perfect state, liave six legs, 
two antentiJB, two pairs of wings, and two compound 
eyes, each consisting of a great number of single eyes 
closely united together and incapable of being rolled 
in tlieir sockets. They have a veij small brain, and 
instead of a spinal marrow, a kind of knotted cord, 
extending from the brain to the hinder extremity. 
Two long air-pipes, within their bodies, together with 
an immense number of smaller pipes, supply the want 
of lungs, and carry the air to every part. They do not 
breathe through their mouths, but through little holes, 
called spiracles, generally nine in number, along each 
side of the body. Some, however, have the breatlnng- 
holes placed in the hinder extremity, and a few young 
watordnsects breathe by means of gills. Most insects, 
in the course of their lives, are subject to very great 
changes of form, or metamorphosos, as they arc called, 
so that the same insect, at different ages, might be 
mistaken for as many different animals. Caterpillars, 
grubs, and maggots undergo a complete transforma- 
tion in corning to maturity ; but there are other in- 
sects, such as crickets, grasshoppers, bugs, and plant- 
lice, which, though diffiering a good deal in the young 
and adult states, are not subject to so great a change, 
their transformations being only partial. In winged 
or adult insects two of the transverse incisions are 
deeper than the rest, so that the body seems to con- 
sist of tliiee principal portions, the first of which is 
the head, the second or middle portion the thorax, and 
the tiiird or hindmost the abdomen. In some wing- 
less insects these three portions are also to be seen ; 
but in most young insects, or larvee, the body consists 
of the head, and a series of tw'elve rings or segments, 
as may be perceived in caterpillars, grubs, and mag- 
gots.” T. W. Harris. 

2. Any thing small or contemptible. Thomson. 

iN'SfiCT, a. Like an insect. ; small; mean. Paley. 

The insect youth are on the wing. Gray. 

flN-S^lC-TA'TlQN, n. Pursuit; attack, T. More, 

t iN-SjJC-TA'TQR, n. [L.] One who pursues ; a 
persecutor ; a oensurer. Bailey, 

flN'SfiCT-^D, a. Having the nature of an in- 
sect ; resembling an insect. Howell, 

IN-s£c'T{LE (in-s6k'til), a. Having the nature 
of insects. Bacon, 

tJN-SfiC'TILE (iu.s«k'til), n. An insect. .Wotton. 

jN-SfiC'TIQN, n. [L. in, into, and seco, sectus, to 
cut.] The act of cutting into. Maumer. 

/JY-BEO- TIF^O-RA, n. pl.TL. insectum, an insect, 
ana voro, to devour.] (Zobl.) A family of mam- 
mals that feed upon insects, as the ne^ehog, 
shrew, and mole. Cmi^. 

JN-S^!C-tIV'O-RO0s, a. [It. imeHivoro ; Sp. in- 
seatvooro ; Fr. insectivore,] Applied to animals 
which feed upon insects. Roget. 

f IN-S ^0-T6L'Q-916IR , n. [L. insectum, an insect, 
and Or. Idyof, a discourse.] One who describes 
insects ; an entomologist. Derham. 


lN-SJgC-T6L'Q-§tY, n, [L. insectum, an insect, 
and Gr. Aeiyos, a discourse.] Entomology. Booth, 

IN-SJP-CURE', a. (in, priv., and secu7'e.] 

1. Not secure ; not sure or confident ; unsure ; 
uncertain. 

* ;• is continually tnwcwre, not only of the good thing? 
of this life, but even ot hie itbelf. 

2. Not safe ; dangerous ; hazardous. 

Am I going to build on precanous and rnseevre founda- 
tions/ jiurd. 


IN-S5-CURE'NJg;sS, n. Insecurity. Ash. 

IN-sil-ctj''RI-TY, 77. L "Want of security or of 
confidence ; uncertainty. 

It may easily be perceived with, what insecuri^ of truth we 
asenbe effects depending upon the natural penod of time 
unto arbitrary calculations and such as vaiy at pleasure. 

Broime, 

2. The state of being insecure ; want of safe- 
ty; danger; hazard. Hammond. 

flN-SB-CU'TION,^. Pj. insecutio*] The act of 
pursuing ; pursuit. Chapman. 

IN-S£m'1-NATE, V. a. [L, insemino, inseniinatus^ 
To sow or plant in. [r.] Coekeram. 

IN-SEM-I-NA'TIQN, n. The act of scattering seed 
on ground ; a sowing. Chambers. 

IN-SJEN'SATE, a, [It. ^ Sp. inseTisato ; Pr.insens^.'] 
Insensible ; dull ; thoughtless ; stupid. ** Obdu- 
rate, inscTisate creatures.” Hammond. 

IN-s£n'SATE-n£ss, 71, Insensibility. Bp. Hall. 

IN-SENSE', V. a. To instruct. [Local, Eng.] G7'ose. 

IN-SRN-Sl-BiL'J-TY, n. [It. i7isensibilita ; Sp. 
se7mhilidad \ Fr. mseTisihilite.] 

1, The state of being insensible ; want of sen- 
sibility ; w'ant of capacity to perceive external 
impressions; w'ant of feeling or perception. 
“ Insensibility of slow motions.” Glanville, 

'When the vapor of pure chloroform is respired, it soon 
Induces insenstlnnty. JBrande. 

2. Want of the moral, religious, or aesthetical 
sentiment; want of tenderness or delicacy of 
feeling ; apathy ; indifference ; dulness ; torpor. 

Syn. ^ See Indifperencb. 

iN-SfiN'Sl-BIiE, a. [L. insemibilis ', It. insensi* 
bile ; Sp. ^ Fr. iTuensihle.] 

1- Imperceptible by the senses ; not easily 
discerned ; not discoverable. 

Two small and almost insensible pricks were found upon 
Cleopatra’s arm. Drowne, 

2. Wanting tbe power of feeling or perceiv- 
ing ; destitute of corporeal sensibility ; as, “ To 
be inseji^ble to a blow.” 

3. Void of mental sensibility ; wanting emo- 
tion or affection ; destitute of tenderness or del- 
icacy of feeling ; hard ; unfeeling. 

Accept an obligation without being a slave to the giver, or 
insenstbfe to his kindness. fVotton. 

Imensible of truth’s almighty charms. 

Starts at her first approach, and sounds to anns. Cowper. 

4. Void of meaning ; meaningless. 

If it make the indictment insensSblt or uncertain, it shall 
be quashed. Hale, 

Syn.— See Hard. 

iN-SfiN'SI-BLE-NfiSS, w. Insensibility. Bp. Hall. 

iN-Sj^N'Sl-BLY, ad. In an insensible manner ; 
without feeling or perception ; imperceptibly. 


iN-SfiN'TIRNT (In-s6n'shSnt), a. [m and 
Not sentient; senseless; inert; not having 
sensation or perception. Reid. 

lN-SfeP-A-RA-BtL'1-TY, n. [L. inseparaJbilitas ; 
It. inseparabilith ; Sp. inseparahiliaad ; Fr. 
s^arabilitL] The quality of being inseparable. 

iN-SfeP'A-Ri^-BLE, a. [L* imeparabiUs ; in, priv., 
and s^ardUlis, separable ; separo, to separate ; 
It. imeparaUle ; Sp. imepainMe \ Fr. insipa- 
Table.] That cannot be separated or disjoined ; 
not separable ; indissoluble j not divisible ; not 
to he aisjoined. 

Care and toil came into the world with tfn, and remain 
ever since lrwepe»xi&2e from It. 

iN-Slfep'A-R^-BLE-NifeSS, n. Inseparability. 

iN-Si&F^A-RA-BLY, ad. In an inseparable manner. 

]fN-S&F'A-RATB, a. Not separate ; united. Lmgh. 

t)fN-S]fep'A-RATE-LY, ctd. So as not to be sepa-* 
rated; inseparably*. Ahp. Crwrmer, 
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INSOLATION 


TN-S^RT', «• a. [L. twsero, insertus ; in, in, and 
sero, to plant; It. m^erire-, Sp. imerir', Fr. m- 
ffe'rer,] [i. inserted; pp . inserting, insert- 
ed.] To set or place in. or among ; to infix ; to 
implant. 

It is the editor’s interest to insert what the author’s jud^ 
ment had rejected. 

JN-SERT'^D, p , <r. {Bot.) Attached to, or grow- 
ing out of ; applied especially to the parts of 
a flower. Gray. 

IN-S^RT'ING, n. 1. The act of one who inserts. 

2. The thing inserted ; insertion. Clarke. 

XN-SER'TIQN, n. [L, imerfio ; It. inserzione ; Sp. 
insercion ; Pr. insertv)n.'\ 

1. The act of inserting or infixing, Felton. 

2. The thing inserted. Broome. 

3. {BoU) The place, or mode, of attachment 

of an organ to its support. Gray. 

t lN-S£RVE^ v.a. [L. imervio.‘\ To be of use to ; 
to serve ; to benefit. Bailey. 

tJN-Sfea'VI-ENT, a. [L. ineerno, inservietts, to 
serve.} Conducive ; of use to an end. Browne. 

■i;N-Sl;S'SgR, n. [L., a besetter.'l {Omith.) A 
bird that perches. Craig. 

lN-S5:S-SO'Rf-AL, A, {Ornith.') Relating to the 
insessores or perching birds. P- Cyc. 

t JN-SfiT', u. a. [?» and set.l To implant ; to 
infix ; to set in. Chaucer. 

iN'SfiT, n. Something set in ; insertion. Clarke. 
IN-s£V'5R-A-BLE, a. Not to be severed. Wright. 

IN-SHAD']gD, a, [iVi and shaded^ Marked with 
different shades. W. Browne. 

IN-SHBATHE', v. a. [in and sheathe.] To hide 
or cover in a sheath ; to sheathe. FLxighes. 

t IN-SH£IiL', u. a. To hide as in a shell. Shah. 

IN-SHfili'TBR, V. a. \in and shelter^ To place 
under shelter ; to shelter. Shak. 

tJN-SHlP', tj. a, pjt and To shut in a 

ship ; to stow ; to embark. Shak, 

IN-SHORE', a. & ad. Near the shore. Clarke, 

IN-SHRlNB', V. a. [in and shrine.] To enshrine. 
— See Enshrine. Shak. 

iN-SlC-OA'TrgN’, n. [L. m, in, and siccatio, a 
drying.] The act of drying in. Wright. 

In^SIDE, n. [in and side.] The interior part ; 
the part within ; — opposed to the outside. “ The 
insi^ of their nest.” Addison. 

In'SIDB, a. Interior ; being within ; internal. 
“ Kissing with inside lip.” Shak. 

JN-StD^l-ATE, V, a. [L, vnsidior^ imidicdus.] To 
lie in wait for. [R.J Hey wood. 

IN-stD'l-A-TQR, n. [L.] One who lies in wait ; 
a lurker j a waylayer. Barrow. 

JN-SlD'l-Ot3'S [m-sld'o-a^, P, J. Ja, Sm. Wr . ; m- 
sldVvs, S. E. F. K . : iii-sld'|-fis or jn-sld'j§-as, 
W.]j a. [L. ijisidiosus; insideo, to lie in wait ; 
It. ^ Sp. insidioso; Fr. ixzszdieux.] Watching 
an opportunity to entrap or insnare; lying in 
wait ; sly ; crafty ; circumventive ; treacherous. 
Till, worn by age. and mouldoritig to decay, 

, The iiuutiom waters wash its base away. Ganninff. 
Against the head which innocence secures 
imdums malice aims her darts in vain. Johnson. 

Ssm.-* See Captious. 

jN-Sll>^l-O0S-IiY, ad. In an insidious or sly 
manner j treacherously. Baeon. 

JN-SfD'l-oys-NfiSS, n. The state or the quality 
of being msidious. Barrow. 

iN'sfOHT (In 'sit), n. [in and sight.] A sight or 
view of the interior ; deep view ; knowledge of 
the interior parts ; introspection ; inspection ; 
discernment. 

Fraught with an univenMil imight Into things. M0on. 

Syn.— See Discernment. 

n. pi [L.] l^adges or distinguish- 
ing signs of omoe, honor, rank, or character ; 
marks of distinction. 

The inngnia of the Burgundian Golden Fleece. SwiiOiurne. 

rN-S(G-Nl»'I- 04 .Non A rpr. iMtiomfiance.'] 
lN-S}G-Nlr'|-0^-aT, > J, Want of eignificance 
or of meaning. * Glanvill. 


2. Want of importance ; unimportance. ** 
sigyiifieance of thought.” Garth. 

iN-SlG-NiF'i-CANT, a. [It. % Sp. insignificante ; 
Fr. znsigniiiant.] 

1. Not significant; wanting meaning. 

Till you can weight and gravity explain, 

These words aie visiginjicant and vain. iSiacKmore. 

2. Without weight or importance; of little 
account or consequence ; immaterial ; unessen- 
tial; trifling; trivial; petty; unimportant. 

Witness its insignificant result. Cowper * 

IN-SIG-NIf'i-CANT-LY, ad. In an insignificant 
manner; not ‘significantly- Cowper. 

IN-SJG-NIF'I-CA-TIVE, a. [L. msignijicaitivm.] 
Not significative ; having no meaning. “ Ej^es 
. . . utterly insigniJicatweJ** Anon.^ 1751. 

|N-SlGN'M?NT (-sln-),w. A mask; a B,i^.Elyot. 

IN-SIN'-CERE', a. [Ju.insincerus\ m, priv., and 
sincef'USf sincere.] 

1. Not sincere ; umvorthy of trust or confi- 

dence; deceitful; hypocritical; false; uncan- 
did; disingenuous; faithless. Cowper. 

2. Not sound or perfect. 

Ah, why, Penelope, this causeless fear. 

To render sleep’s soft blessings »i««cerc? Pope. 

IN-SJN-CERE'LY, ad. Not sincerely; unfaith- 
fully ; without sincerity. Locke. 

In-STN-OEE'I-TY, n. Want of sincerity, truth, or 
fidelity ; duplicity ; dissimulation ; deceitful- 
ness ; falsity ; disingenuousness. Broome. 

f JN-StN'EW (jn-sln'iiu), u. a. [in and si«e?o.] To 
strengthen ; to confirm. Skak. 

t iN-slN'll-ANT, a. [Fr.— See Insinuate.] Hav- 
ing the power to gain favor. 

XN-sIn'U-ATE, V. a. [L. insinuOf insinuatus; in, 
in, and sinusj the bosom ; It. insiniiare ; Sp. m- 
sinuar ; Fr. tnsimt&r.] [?'. insinuated ; pp. in- 
sinuating, INSINUATED.] 

1. To introduce as by a winding or spiral mo- 
tion ; to introduce gently, 

*1116 water easih^ insinnates itself into and placidly dls- 
ten ds the vessels of vegetables. Wcouv, w d . 

2. To push or introduce by indirect or artful 
means ; to ingratiate. 

At the Isle of Rhce, he insinnaied himself into the very 
good grace of the Duke of Buckingham. Claroidon. 

3. To intimate ; to hint ; to suggest indirectly. 

Anri .all the fictions bards pursue 

Do but tnsinuiUe what’s true. Stai/t. 

4. To instil, inculcate, or infuse gently and 
artfully. To iimawafe wrong ideas.” Locke. 

Syn. — A person insinuates himself into tlie favor 
of aziothor by the use of art or manapment, and in- 
gratiates himself by open and honorable means. — In- 
sinuate or hint a suspicion against a person ; intimate 
a defect or a difficulty ; suggest something useful. — 
See AuiiUDE. 

IN-SiN'U-ATB, V. n. 1, To move in folds; to 
wreathe ; to wind. ** The serpent sly insitmat- 
ing.''* [r.] Milton. 

2. To creep or to steal into gradually or im- 
perceptibly. Harx'ey. 

3, To gain on the affections by gentle artifice. 

** Base, i7isinuating flattery.” Shak. 

IN-SlN'y-AT-JNG, p. a. Making insinuations : — 
gently gaming favor ; winning:— hinting; sug- 
gesting; intimating. 

IN-SlN'y-AT-lNG-LY, ad. By insinuation. irnp-Af. 

iN-SiN-y-A'TION, w. pL. insinvaiio ; It. insinu- 
azione ; Sp, ihsinmeion ; Fr, insixivation.] 

1. The act of insinuating or of creeping or 
winding in : — entrance. 

2. The act of ingratiating one’s self into the 
favor of another. 

Serene, aecorapUshed. cheerful, but not loud, 
IneiiiuiutiAg wiithoui; Byrtm. 

3. The art or the power of pleasing, or of 
gaining favor; insinuating or pleasing address. 

He lu^ a natural and address which made him 

acceptable in the beat company. Clarendon, 

4- A hint ; an intimation ; an Indirect sug- 
gestion ; an innuendo. 

I acorn your coarse intinteaUon. Cb«|pcr. 

Syn. — See Hint. 

iK-SlN'y-A-TfVE, a. 1. Stealing on the affec- 
tions, “ Popular or insinuaU^&e carriage.” Bacon. 

2. That insinuates; making insinuations; 
insinuating. AT. Brit. Rev. 


JN-SiN'U-A-TQR, ». [L.] He who, or that which, 
insinuates. 

[N-SlN'U-A-TQ-RY, a. That insinuates ; insinu- 
ating insinuative. West. Rev. 

IN-sIP'1D, a. [L. insipidus ; iw, priV'» and sapi- 
dus, sapid ; It. 4r Sp. imipido ; Fr. msipide.] 

1. Wanting taste ; vapid ; tasteless ; gustless ; 
savorless. 

A liquor far from being inodorous or insipid, Boyle. 

2. Wanting power of affecting the emotions 
or passions ; spiritless ; dull ; flat ; heavy. 

Imipxd uniformity of goodness. Coming. 

IN-SI-PId'J-TY, n. 1. The quality of being in- 
sipid; want* of taste; tastelessness; flatness; 
insipidness. Sherwood. 

2. Want of life or spirit ; dulness ; stupidity, 
“ Their insipidity and want of feeling.” Gray. 

iN-SiP'ID-LY, ad. Without taste ; without spirit. 

1N-S1p'1D-n£ss, n. Insipidity. Bp. Gauden. 

IN-s1p'i-ENCE, n. [L. insipietitia ; It. insipiettsa ; 
Sp. itistpieticia.] Folly; want of understand- 
ing; senselessness. [r.j Blmmt. 

IN-sIp'I-^NT, a. Unwise ; foolish, [r.] Maxmder. 

IN-SIST', V. n. [L. insisto ; upon, and sisto, 
to stand ; It. hisistere ; Sp. insister ; Fr. insis- 
ter.] [i. insisted ; pp. insisting, insisted,] 

1. To stand or rest upon. 

The combs being double, the cells on each side the parti- 
tion are so ordered, that the angles on one side upon 
tlie centres of the bottom oi the cells on the otlier aide. Bay. 

2. To abide or rest ; to dwell ; — with on. 

Sharply thou hast ittsisted on rebuke. Milton, 

3. To urge or press earnestly ; — often with on. 

Yet 1 imisiedf yet you answered not. Skak, 

lN-SlST'5NCE, n. The act of one who insists ; 
act of urging. Jodrell. 

IN-SlST'JgNT, a. Resting upon any thing. “The 
itisistent wall.” Wotton, 

t IN-SIST'URE (in-sist'yur), n. The act of insist- 
ing; persistence; constancy. Shak, 

)[N-SI”TI-£N-CY (ln- 6 lsh'e-Sn-s 9 ), n. [L. m, priv., 
and sitio, sitietis, to thirst.] Freedom from 
thirst. “ The itisitietioy of a camel.” Grew. 

lN-Sl"TIQN (jn-sIzU'un or in-sish'im) [jn-slsh'un, 
aS, TF. Ji. F. Ja. sin. Wr.; jn-slzlVvn, K.],'n. 
[L. insitio.] The insertion of one branch into 
another; iugraftinent. — See Abscission, and 
Transition. Ray. 

IJr SJ'TU, \1 j., in situation!] (Min.) A term ap- 
plied to minerals when found in their original 
position, bed, or strata. llammon. 

jN-SNAre', V. a. [in and stiare.] [i. insnared ; 
pp. INSNARING, insnared.] 

1. To entrap ; to catch or take in a snare, trap, 
gin, or net ; to ensnare. 

Insnare a gudgeon, or perhaps a trout JPl»j ion, 

2. To entangle ; to inveigle ; to allure. 

Let these 

Inanare the wretched in the tolls of law. Tkomeon. 

IN-SNAR'5R, n. One who insnares ; an ensnarer. 

t JN-SNARL', V. a. To put in a snarl ; to entan- 
gle ; to snarl. Cotgrave. 

IN-SQ-BRI'|;-TY, n. [m, priv., and sobriety.] 
Want of sobriety ; mtemj^emnee. Decay of Piety, 

iN-sO-Cl-A-BtL'l-TY w. Want 

of sociability ; unsociability, [r,] Warburton. 

t In-S 5'CI-^-BLE (In-sC'sh^-a-bl), a. [E. insoci- 

1. Not sociable ; unsociable. Shak. 

2 . That cannot be united or joined. “Be- 
cause lime and wood are insodabh.** Wotton, 

In'SQ-lAte, p. a. pL(. insolo, insotatus; in, in, and 
sol, the sun ; It. insolare; Sp. imolar.l [i. XNSO- 
LATBD ; pp. INSOLATING, INSOLATBD.J To dry 
in the sun ; to expose to the action of the sun ; 
to cause the sun to fall upon* Johmon. 

IN-SQ-LA'TIQN, rt. [L. imohtio ; Sp. imolacion ; 
Fr. imolation.1 

1. The act of insolating ; exposure to the sun. 

Xf it have not a auffleiant iisolation, it lookeih pale. Browne* 

2. A Stroke of the sum ; sun-stroke. Batiis, 

04 *1110 drying of chemical and pharmaceuti- 
cal substances. Dunglison, 
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4. {Bot.") A disease of plants from exposure 
to too bright a light, which causes rapid evap- 
oration, and kills the part in which the evapora- 
tion takes place ; a scorching. Bmnde* 

IN'S0-L£NCE, ) [L, ittso/eniia ; It, insoZenza ; 

IN'SQ-LEN-CY, } Sp. insolemia ; Fr. insolence,'] 

1. t ITnu&ualness. Spenser, 

2. Pride or haug^htiness mingled with con- 

tempt or abuse ; impudence ; impertinence ; 
insult. Thomson, 

Syn. — Insolence is an offensive kind of impertinence 
or rvdeness ; impudence miplies a gross want of a sense 
of propriety and decency j shamelessness ^ a W’ant of a 
sense of shame ; imult is a gross act of insolence. In- 
solence IS the reverse of meekness \ impudence, of mod- 
esty ; impertinence, of reserve. — See IMPERTINENT. 

f ^N'SO-LENCB, V, a. To treat with insolence or 
contempt. King Charles. 

In 'SO-LENT, a, [L. insoUns ; in, priv., and so- 
lem, accustomed ; It. <Sf Sp. insolente ; Fr. in&o- 
lent^ 

1. customary; unusual, Pettie. 

2. Contemptuous of others ; haughty ; rude ; 
saucy ; abusive ; insulting ; oiFcnsive ; overbear- 
ing; arrogant; impertinent; reproachful. 

* 5« that *’i hi*' ■'T’ds'ripnt pU ■^olk. 


Syn. — See Impertinent, Offensive, Re- 
proachful. 

IN'SO-LENT-Ly, ad. In an insolent manner; 
rudely ; with insolence. Drayton. 

iN-SO-LID'l-TY, n, [iw,, priv., solidity,] Want 
of solidity ; weakness. More, 

tN-SOL-y-BIL'I-TY, n. J[L. insoluUlitas ; It. in- 
sohibilUh ; Fr. insohihihte,] The quality of being 
insoluble, or not capable of being dissolved; 
the property of resisting solution; insoluble- 
ness. Hoblyn, 

IN-SOl'TT-BLB, a, [L. insolubilis; It. insoltebile-, 
Sp. ^ Fr. insolttble.] 

1. That cannot be dissolved or solved; not 

capable of solution ; in solvable. Ar but knot, 

2. That cannot be made clear ; not to be re- 
solved. Doubts insoluble [n.] Hooker, 

iN-SCL'y-BLE-NfiSS, n. Insolubility Boyle, 

IN-s6L'VA-BLE, a, ,[Fr.] 

1. That cannot be solved; not solvable; inex- 
tricable. ** Insolvahle difficulties.” IVatts, 

2. That cannot be paid. Johnson, 

3. That cannot be loosed or untied. 

To guard with bauds 

Insolvable these gilts. Pope. 

IN-SOL'VJBjN-CY, n, [Sp. imolvencia,] (Law,) 
The state of a person who is insolvent, or unable, 
from any cause, to pay his debts. Blaakstone, 
“ Strictly, insolvency is the state of a person, 
not engaged in trade, who is unable to pay his debts. 
This is the sense of the word in English law, as dis- 
tinguished from bankruptcy, but the distmctioii does 
not seem to be recognized in the United States.’* 
JBurrdl, 

“ Insolvency is a term of more extensive sijgni- 
ffcation than bankruptcy, and includes all kinds ofin- 
ability to pay a just debt.** Bouvier, 

.act (J tnsoluency, an act to release insolvents ; an 
insolvent law. 

Syn.— See Bankruptcy. 

IN-s6l'V?NT, a, [L. in, priv., and solve, solvens, 
to free, to pay ; op. insolvente,] Not solvent ; 
unable to pay all debts ; bankrupt. 

Insolvent hm, a law by which a debtor is exempted 
from liability to arrest or imprisonment for debts pre- 
viously contracted, on conditiou of his delivering up 
all his property for tlio benefft of bis creditors, 

Syn. — See Bankrupt-law. 

)fN-S6L' VJglNT, n. One who is not solvent ; one 
who cannot or who does not pay his debts ; one 
who is unable to pay his debts, or whose debts 
cannot be collected out of his means by legal 
process; a bankrupt: — a term restricted, in 
English law, to one not engaged in trade who 
is unable to pay his debts. BwriU, 

fN-SftM'NJ-OtJs, a. Being without sleep. Bloamt. 

JN-SQ-MCCH', cor^. So that ; to such a degree 
that, Addison, 

4 ®- *< This word is growing obsolete.** Johnson. 

tlN-s66TH', ad. Indeed; in truth, $hak. 


1N-S6UL', V , a. To cause to have a soul ; to in- 
spirit. Feltham, J, Taylor, 

IN-SPECT', c. a, [L. inspicio, inspects in, into, 
and specio, to view.] [f. inspected ; pp, in- 
specting, INSPECTED.] 

1. To view in order to correct the errors, or 

to learn the quality of ; to look into by w'ay of 
examination ; to pry into. IVarton, 

2. To o\ersee; to survey; to superintend. 

JN-SP£ot', n. Nice or close examination, [r.] 

Nnt so the man of philosophic eye, 

With vispect sage. Thomson. 

JN-SPEC'TION, n, [L. inspectio'. It. ispezione\ 
Sp, inspection ; Fr. tmpection.l 

1. The act of inspecting ; prying examination ; 
narrow and close survey. 

Our religion . . . offers itself ... to the infection of the 
severest and the most awakened rcasou. South. 

2. Oversight; superintendence. 

We should apply ourselves to . . . procure lively and vig- 
orous impressions of Ins [God's] perpetual presence with us 
and uufM ctiou o\ er us. Atterbury, 

JN-SPEG'TJVE, a. That inspects ; tending to in- 
spect ; inspecting. Wright, 

IN-SPECT'OR, w. [L.] One who inspects; a su- 
perintendent. JVatts. 

IN-SPfiCT'OR-ATE, n. The office of an inspector; 
inspectorship*. Dr. Kane. 

JN-SP£ct'OR-SHIP, n. The office of inspector ; 
inspectorate. SmaH, 

JN-SPERSE', V, a, [L. inspergo, inspersus ; in, 
upon, and spargo, to scatter.] To sprinkle or 
cast upon, [e..] ” 


upon, and spargo, to scatter.] To sprinkle or 
cast upon, [e..] Bailey, 

tIN-SPERSED', jp. a. Sprinkled on. Wright. 

[N-SPER'SION, n. [L. impersio.] A sprinkling 
or scattering upon, [n.] Bp. Taylor, 

fJ\r-SPEX'pM&S,n. \JL,, We have inspected.] (Old 
Eng. Law.) An exemplification of letters pa- 
tent, or the act of reciting? a former grant and 
granting such further privileges as are thought 
convenient ; — so callea from the emphatic word 
of the old forms. Bouvier. 

JN-SPHfiRE' (iii-sfSr'), u. a, \in and sphere,] To 
place in an orb or sphere. Milton. 

IN-SPf'RA-BLB, a. That may be inspired or 
drawn m ; that may be breathed. Harvey, 

IN-SP|-RA'TI0N, n. inspirath \ It. inspira- 
ztone ; Sp. inspiracion Fr. inspiration,] 

1. The act of inspiring or drawing air into 
the lungs ; inhalation. 

A moflt exquisite pain, increased upon impiratton.ArlMtTmot, 

2. Act of breathing into any thing. Johnson, 

3. The infusion of influence or ideas into 
the mind bv a superior power; — particularly 
applied to the influence exerted by God, or the 
Spirit of God, upon the human mind. 

There is & spirit in man, end the in^iiration of the Al- 
mighty i^veth them understanding. Job xxxii. 8. 

All Scripture is given by inspit ation of Qod. 2 Tun, HI. lb. 

Plenary inspiration, that kind of inspiration which 
excludes all mixture of error. 

IN-SPJ-rA'TIQN-^L, a. Relating to inspiration ; 
—partaking of inspiration. west. Rev. 

lN-SP[-RA'TrON-IST, n. One who holds to inspi- 
ration- [r.] Bhren. Jour. 

In'SPI-RA-T9;RY, or IN-SPf'RA-TQ-RY, a. Pro- 
ducing mspirution ; noting muscles, which, by 
their contraction, augmout the size of the chest, 
and thus produce inspiration. Dungliaon. 

IN-SPIRE', V. w. [L. inspire ; in, in, and spiro, to 
breathe ; It. inspirare\ Sp. inspirar’, Fr. inspi- 
rer,] \i* inspired ; pp, inspiring, inspired.] 
To draw in the breath ; to inhale the air ; — op- 
posed to eagoiVe. Walton, 

IN-SPiRE', V. a, 1. To breathe into. 

Ye Nine, descend and ring, 

The breathing Instruments inspire. Pope. 

2. To infuse by breathing. / 

He knew not his Maker, . , , that into him an ac- 

tive soul, and breathed in a living spirit. Wisdom xv, 11. 

3. To draw in with the breath ; to inhale. 
Forced to imnre and expire the air with dlffioulty, Rarwy. 

4. To infuse into the mind ; to instil ; inspirit. 

I have been troubled In my Bleep this night. 

But dawning day new comfort hath imtAred, Shak, 


5. To animate or enliven by the infusion oi 
higher or supernatural ideas, or by divine influ- 
ence of any kind. 

Erato, thy poet's mind inspire. 

And ffll hia soul with thy celestial fire. JDrj/den. 
How keen their looks whom liberty mspiresl JBeatiie. 

Syn. — See Animate. 

IN-SPIRED' (in-splrd'), p. a. Breathed into: — 
dratvn in by breathing ; inhaled : — animated 
by extraordinarj' or by divine influence. 

JN-SPIR'^IR, n. One who inspires. Derham, 

JN-SPfR'JT, V. a. \in and spirit.] [i. inspirited ; 
pp. INSPIRITING, INSPIRITED,] To fill with 
spirit or animation ; to animate ; to actuate ; 
to cheer ; to enliven ; to invigorate ; to incite ; 
to stimulate ; to encourage. 

A discreet use of becoming ceremonies . . . inspirits the 
sluggish, and inflames even the devout, worshipper-AUer^r//. 

JN’-SPIs'SATE, V, a. [L. in, used intensively, and 
spissus, thick.] p. inspissated; pp, inspis- 
sating, INSPISSATED.] To make thick or 
dense, as a liquid ; to thicken ; to condense. 

This oil, further in^mated by evaporation. Ardtahnot. 

|N-SPIS'SATE, a. Thick ; inspissated. GreenhiU. 

IN-SPIS-SA'TION, n. The act of making any 
liquid thick, as by evaporation, Arhuthnot. 

IN-STA-b!l'1-TY, n. [L. instdbilitas ; It. insta- 
hilita\ imiabihdad \ TT.instabiliU,] Want 
of stability; inconstancy; mutability; change- 
ableness ; fickleness. Addison, 

IN-STA[BLE, a. [L.^ instcbilis*, in, priv., and 
stabilis, stable ; It. instabile ; Sp, ^ Fr. instable.] 
Inconstant ; unstable. More, 

t IN-STA'BLE-Nfiss, n. Instability. Hotoell, 

IN-STAll', V. a. [Low L. insiallo\ It. instaUare\ 
Sp. instalar ; Fr. installer. — From L. stabuhim, 
a standing place, or a stall; sto, to stand. Skin- 
ner, Richardson, — In and stall.** Joh^ison. — 
[t. installed; pp . installing, installed.] 
To advance to any rank or office, by placing in a 
stall or seat ; to place or instate in office with 
appropriate ceremonies. 

Craumer is returned with welcome, 

Installed Archbishop of Canterbury. Shak. 

IN-STAL-LA'TIQN, n. [It. instaMazione*, Sp. in- 
staldoion ; Fr. installation,] 

1, The act of installing ; the act of giving vis- 
ible possession of an office by placing in the 
proper seat ; the ceremonial act by which one 
is put in possession of an office. 

2. The institution of an ordained minister 

over a parish. [U. S,] Cotton Mather. 

1N-STAL'M?NT, n. 1. The act of installing; in- 
stallation. 

The instalment of this noble duke 
In the seat royal. Shak, 

2. The seat in which one is installed. Shale. 

Each fair instalment, coat and several crest 

With loyal blazon evermore be blest. Sheik, 

3. A part, or the payment of a part, of a debt 
due by one contract agreed to be paid at a time 
different from that fixed for another part; — 
hence payment by instalments is payment by 
parts at diflerent times. 

This ought to have been paid at several different install- 
ments, A, Smith, 

JN-STAMP', «. a. [t« and stamp,] To stamp 
upon; to enstamp. Witherspoon, 

In'STANCE, n, [L. instantia; insto, instans, to 
press; in, upon, and sto, to stand; It. istama; 
Sp. instancia ; Fr, £7tstance,] 

1. Importunity ; urgency ; solicitation. 

Granted at 

The instance of the elders of the council. JByrm, 

2. t Strong motive or influence ; pressing ar- 
gument; inducement. Bhak. 

3. t Prosecution or process of a suit. **The 

instance of a cause.” Ayliffe^ 

4. That which is present as a proof ; a case 
occurring; example; exemplification, 

Full of wise sawi and modem instances. JSkakf 
As we stand on holy earth. 

And have the dead around us, take from th«m 
Your instances, Wordsworth, 

5. Time; occasion, “They were drawn up 
into the form of a law in the first instance.** Hale, 

Causes of instance, (Enff. Law.) causes which pxo, 
ceed at the solicitation of some party, BumU, — Inr 
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Stanea Court, (Imu),) th« ordinary Court of Admiralty, 
as distLnguislied from the Prize Court, wiucJi is held m 
tunes ot war. BumlL 
Syn. — See Exampi#b. 

fN^STANCE, U. n, p. IXSTANCED ; IXSTAXC- 
IXG, INSTANCED.] To give or otter an example. 

In tragedy und satire, this age and the last have excelled 
the anuieiits; and I 'would instance iu Shakspeaie of the ior- 
mer, m Doiset ot the latter. Btyden, 

iN'STANCE, tJ. a. To mention or bring forward 
as an example or instance. 

To uMrfance a medal of oui own nation. Addison. 


Walker, “ prevails in London, as if it were written 
This corrupt piuiiuiiciation is also often 
heard in the United fctates. 

IN-STEEP', t'. a. [m and steep.] [L insteeped ; 
pp» insjTEEPINO, insteeped.] To soak; to lay 
under water; to steep ; to seethe; to drench. 
it Where in gore he lay insteeped^*^ Shak. 

IN'STEP, n. [m and step.] 1. The prominent 
part of the toot above ; the upper part ot the 
toot above the hollow of the sole. 

2. The part of a horse’s hind leg vrhich reaches 
from, the ham to the pastern joint. Farm, Ency. 


In STANCED (Inst?nst), £. a. Hentioned as an v. a. [LAnstigo, instigaius\ It- 

instance; given as an example. instigare; Sp. imtigar; EvAnstiguer.] [L IN- 

In'ST 4 N-CY, n. Same as Instance. Soaker, stigated ; pp. instigating, instigated.] To 


In'ST4N-CY, n. Same as Instance. Soaker, 

fN'ST.jiNT, a. [L. insto, mstans, to press ; in, 
upon, and sto, to stand ; It. ^ Sp. instante i Pr. 

1. Pressing; urgent; earnest. A-ddison, 

Thw were with loud voices requiring that he might 

be crucified. atxui. ifil. 

2. Immediate ; quick ; making no delay. 

The tiistant stroke of death denounced to-day. Milton, 

3. Current ; present j now passing ; — applied 

to a month; as, “The first of October iN'STl-GA-TOR, w, [L.] One who instigates; 

or, abbreviated, “ The first instanV^ an inciter to' ill. Kmg Chm'les, 

IN'STANT, n. 1. A point in duration; an in- JN-STlL', v. a. \h,instillo\ tw, in, and stilloAo 
sensible portion of time; a moment. drop ; It. imtilicrje; Sp. insttlar^ Fr. mstit/er.'] 

The parts of an are inconceivable. Graham. [/• INSTILLED; pp, INSTILLING, Ih.vnLLI-D.J 

2. A particular time. “ At any unseasonable '.I’o by dro^s ; to insinuate im- 

instant of the night.” Skak. perceptibly ; to infuse ; to inculcnte. 

3* The present or current month ; — often He from the well ot life three drops msWleri. Milton. 

contracted to imt. “ The 20th fnrfanf.” Addison. ^ 0 , 1 . 

Syn.— fuatanl, apomt of tune, expresses a shorter g— _see iNCUtCATE. 
space than moment. Instant is applied to tUo present ^ 

time; moment, to the time present, past, or future. fN-sriL-LA'TIQN, n, [L, imtilhtio ; It. instii- 
One may say, a few moments, but not, a few instants, lazione \ Sp. imtiladon', Fr. instillation:] 

IN-ST AN-TA-NE'I-TY, n. The quality of being 1- The act of instilling; infusion, 
instantaneous ; instantaneousness. Sh&nstone, 2 . That which, is instilled. Johnson. 

iN-STAN-TA'Nip-Ol^S, a. \Jj, instantanem It. TN'STJL-LA-TQE, w. Aninstillcr. [u.] Coleridge, 

4 r Bi,instantaneo^ Fr. \N^STWhW, n. One who instils or infuses. “An 

occurring in an instant, making no delay, di- artful instiller of loose principles.” Skelton. 
rect; immediate; instant. ^ . 

A whirlwind’s i*iM?firafanco*« gust JN-STIL'MJgJNT, w. 1. The act of instilling: in- 

Left all its beauties withering in the dust, Beattie. jgtillation * infusion. 

IN-STAN-TA^N]B;-oOS-LY, In an instant ; at 2. That which is instilled. Shah. 

the ittoment ; immediately ; forthwth ; instantly. ^ jn.stIm'U-LATE, p. «. [L. imHmulo, 

STii.-^erMM;EDiATEi.¥. To stimulate. dockermti. 

iN-STAN-TA'Ne-oys-NfiSS, n. The quaUty of jN-sTlM-U-LA'TrON, n. The act of stimulatinpt, 
bemir instantaneous : mstantaneitv. Ash. V j tt.- ' 


Soaker. stigated ; pp. instigating, instigated.] To 
• in provoke ; to encourage ; to 

uiUe' Ft to incite ; to animate; to stimulate. 

’ ’ If a servant %mtigaU» a strangei to kiU his master. Blachstone. 

Addison, IN-STI-GA'TIQN, n. [L.imtipatioi It. iyistiga- 
ittt he might zione\ Sp. tmtigacion ; Fr. tnstzgation,'] The 

sAe xxui. aa. Qf instigating ; encouragement or incite- 

elay. ment, as to commit a ciime; impulse, 

y. Milton, As if the lives that 'were taken away by his instigation 

— m-nlied ^ charged upon his account. VE^trange, 


2. To educate ; to instruct ; to train ; to disi 
cipline ; to form by instruction. 

If children were early instituted, knowledge would insen- 
sibly insinuate itself. J)( cay ty Piety, 

3. To set in operation; to begin; to com- 
mence- Wright, 

4. (Eccl,) To invest with a sacred office, or 
the spiritual part of a benefice. 

Syn--"Coimnumties, societies, and laws are 
tilted-, schools and principles, c*ia6/*s/ied ; colleges, 
founded ; laws, enacted. A cler|i;yman is instituted in 
office ; a judge or an officer appointed, — See Found. 

In'STI-TUTE, n. jX. hutitutum ; It. ^ Sp. %mtu 
tuto ; Fr. instituC] 

1 - Established law ; settled order. Marlowe, 

2 . Precept ; maxim ; principle. 

Thou ait pale in mighty studies gro'wn. 

To make the Stoic institutes thy own. JDryden, 

3. A scientific body ; — particularly applied to 
the principal philosophical and literary society 


being instantaneous ; instantaneity. Ash. “ j “<,iting, oTm^ing forward: 
tlN'ST^N-TA-NY, a. Instantaneous. Bp. Hall, jj In'STINCT (In'sanskt, 82), n. rUimfi 
JJV’-ST’JOy'T’.EvR, ad.- [L.] {Law,) Instantly; to excite ; It. ; Sp. 

presently ; ’immediately. Hamilton. instinct,] A natural impulse in an 

lN'STANT-LV,<t«?. X. Earnestly ; eagerly, [r.] ^vhioh they, are directed to do jvhat is i 

TOb«™«A%.«vSa«G(.dcl«y»Llght: I 

A .. - 1 , ^ .o* • species, maepenaent of instruction an 

• Without any intervention of time 5 in an or aversion acting withoi 

instant ; immediately ; instantaneously. tervention of reason or deliberation. 

iwfmc/TOaWMaupMCTto entrap Maprey.wt 

IN-STXR', o. o. [t» and sior.] To spot, stud, only leads Um. to aevoar it whan in his 

Av adnien With Great thoughH. great fvclin/ip, cciue to thc] 

or adorn witti stars. Pope. jLike imtinnh, ujiawarcfc. 

jfjy'^STjR 6 m '.at/- tfM. fL.] An example which P’’- th^L in the human h 

^ ....... .a:.... ^ ’ll ^ WU 1 . 1 .. 1 A nctioufi, suc’lma Huekiugiind swallo\^ing,nn‘d(mc 

may suitice ror aii. QilC. Iiev. 'Wlulu Dr. rncsstley legtuda them as automatic, or 

IN-STATE^ ». a. {in and state.] {i, instated ; „ . - , , 

pp. instating; instated.] IIJN-STINCT' (in-stTngkt',82) [in-stlnp^Ict', 

1 . To set, place, or establish ; to install. “ /w- ’ In'stingkt, K. Svi.], a. Thai 

staled in the favor of God.” AU&rhnry. stimulated by something within ; 

2. fTo invest; to endow. aniniatcd. “ Instinct with spirit.” 

/J\r sr-a'rcr Qt75. [L.] In the state in which tlN-STlNCT^ v. a. To impress as by 
it was in time past ; in its former state. Hamilton. wiating power. 

|N-STAU'EAtE, v.a.^ \h.imtmsro,mstaMratm.] t IN-STTno'TIQN, n. Instinct. Sir ^ 
To restore ; to repair- , [n.] ToM, jn'-stInC'T|VE, a. Acting or prompte 

IN-STAu-RA'TIQN, n. [L. insta'wraM/o \ Sp- tn- stinct; natural; involuntary; spontan< 
skmraoign,] Bestoration ; reparation ; renew- _ lUised 

aU [h.] Selden. a^kk ioMmeth-e motion, up I ipmng. 

IN-STAU-RA'TQR, n. [L.] One who restores ; IN-STIno'TIVB-LY, a<i. By instinct ; bj 
a Ten ewer ; a restorer, [r,.] More, fiv.aT'Tp^TT-T.ATTO 


Wright, 


|] In'STI NOT (In'’ 8 tlngkt, 82), n. [L. imtinguo, in- 
stinctus, to excite ; It. isiinto ; Sp. mstinto; Fr. 
mstincf,] A natural impulse in animals by 
which they are directed to do what is necessary 
to the continuation of the individual and of the 
species, independent of instruction and experi- 
ence ; desire or aversion acting without the in- 
tervention of reason or deliberation. 

Jnstmet onflbles a *pi4er to entrap his prey, while appetite 
only leads him to devour it 'when in his possebaion. Mou-en. 

Great thoughH, great feclin/i^, came to them, 

Like inHtintits, unawarca. Milne f. | 

Dr. Reid hn** mnintuined, that. In the human btdng, many I 

actions, such its siiektug iind swallowing, an- done bv 
•wliilu Dr. Tnesitley ieg.uda them as automatic, or acquired. 

Pkming. 

IIIN-STINCT' (in-stTngkt',82) [in-stln^Ict', S. TF. P. 
Ja. C. TFr. ; In'stlngkt, AC. »S^w-], That is urged 

or stimulated by something within ; moved ; 
animated. “ Imtinci with spirit.” Mil/on. 

f 1N-8 TIncT', V, a. To impress as by an ani- 
mating power. Bendley, 

t IN-STTno'TIQN, n. Instinct. Sir T. Elyot. 

IN-STInC'T|VE, a. Acting or prompted by in- 
stinct; natural; involuntary; spontaneous. 

Raised 

By quiqk inrtmetive motion, up I sprung. JfilZton. 

IN--STlNO'TIVBl-LY, ad. By instinot ; by nature. 


a renevrer; a restorer, [r.] More. In-stIp'v.LjITB, o. Without stipules. Wright. 

JN-STJEAD' (jn-stS(J')i [»» and eiend.l fw'o'br - rr • . 

1. In the stead! in the place; in Ueu; in 


the room ; — followed by of. 

To ga«o, instead pavement, tipou gras#. JSpron. 

2. Equal or equivalent to. 

This very conBideration, to a wtse man, i» intdend of a 
iliousand aigumente. TtUoteon. 

“ A oornipt pronunciation of this word,” says 


in, and statieo, to set; It. instituire\ Sp. insU* 
inir\ Fr. instituer.] f*. instituted ; pp. insti- 
tuting, INSTITUTED.! 

1 . To^ fix ; to establish ; to found ; to erect ; 
to appoint ; to enact ; to settle ; to prescribe. 
The theocracy of the Jew* wa* insHtvted by God blmeelf. 

tmpU, 


the principal philosophical and literary society 
of France, formed in 1795, Brande, 

4i.pl. A book of principles the piinci- 
ples or first elements of jurisprudence* Bomier. 

jlSf Many books have borne the name of fnutitutes. 
Among the most celebrated in the common law are 
the Jnstitvtes of Lord Coke. In the civil law, the 
most generally known are those of Cams, Justinian, 
and Tlieopliilus. Boueier. 

IN-STl-TU'TIQN, n. [L. institutio;^ It. institu- 
zione; Sp. ‘institne/on ; Fr, institution.] 

1 . The act of instituting 01 e&tablibhmg; es- 

tablibhmcnt ; settlement. Johnson, 

2 . That -which i.s instituted, as a society or 
a law. “ Bistitutions of government.” Swift. 

The American iVw/s guarantee to the citi/en* all the 

privileges esbential to freedom. /Jouvirr. 

3. Education; instruction. i?istitutwn 

of our children.” ^ U Estrange, 

4. A work containing the elements of any 

science ; an institute. BurriU. 

5. {Eccl.) The act of investing a clerk, cler- 
gyman, or minister, with office. Eden. 

IN-STI-TU'TIQN-AL, a. Enjoined; relating to 
an institution ; institutionary. Blackstone. 

fN-STl-Tfj'TIQN'-A-RY, a. Elemental; institu- 
tional. ** lyistitiitionary rules.” Browm. 

In'STI-TU-TIST, n. One who is versed in, or 
writes, institutes or instructions. Saixey, 

IN'STI-TU-TIVB, a. That institutes; able to 
establish. “ Jmtiintive • . . of power.” Barroxo. 

IN'STI-Ttj-Tl VE-LY, ad. In accordance with an 
institution. Harrington, 

IN'STI-TU-TQR, n, [L.] 1. One who institutes 
or establishes. Holder, 

2. An instructor ; an educator. “ Every in- 
stitixtor of youth.” Walker. 

JN-STOP', tv a. {in and stop.] To close up ; to 
stop. “ The seams [ 11 .] Dryd&i, 

t IN-STORB', v, a. To lay up ; to store. Wicfdiffe, 

|N-STrAT'i-fIed, a. Stratified in or among 
other bodies ; interstratified- XVright. 

IN-STRtJ’CT', «. a. IX. imtnto, instruetits ; in 
and stT^o, to build ; it. imtrxtire\ Sp. imtruir ; 
Fr, iifsti'xdre.] [i. iNSTiit ctud ; }p. instruct- 
ing, INSTHUOrUD.] 

1 . To cominuiiicute knowledge to ; to touch ; 

to form by precept ; to ecluente ; to mfoxni. “ hi- 
struct mo, for thou knowost.” Milton, 

Nothing so much worth a* a mind 'a cll imirucietf, 

JCtelue. xxvi. 14. 

2. To. direct or inform authoritatively. 

hietrwit her In whai ahe luui to do. Shdk. 

3. t To model ; to form. Aylilfe^ 

Syn. — See Inform. 

IN-STRtJCT'BE, n. See Instructor. 

IN-STRt3f<JT'l-BLllj «. That may be instructed; 
capable of receiving instruction ; docile. Bacon. 

IN-STRtJc^TIQN, n. [L. imtructio ; It. imiru^ 
mom ; Sp. imiruecton ; Fr. instruction,] 

1. ^ The act of instructing ; a teaching ; infor- 
mation ; education. 

W* beholden to Jadietoti* wrtter* of idl agw tor tbofi 
dItoemrariM and dlM»ur»e« they h* « left behind them tor Otur 
mshvehon, JLotde, 

2 . Precepts conveying knowledge ; advice. 

My eon, hear the inetruefion of thy tother. Proa, t. d 
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INSURANCE 


3. An order giver* W p to his agents 

in relation to the h .'■'n*;*^- c>:' -lis. agency; au- 
thoritative information or direction mandate. 

Sec this despatched with all the haste thou const; 

Anon I’ll give thee more t/tstrucOoH. Shak. 


Syn.— See Advice, Education. 

IN-STROc'TION-AL, a. Relating to instruction ; 

educational. Ec. Rev, 

IN-STROc'TIVE, a. Conveying or affording in- 
struction or knowledge ; diaaetic. 


T wrtnM ’ 
to I 'I f 


IN-STR0c'T1VE-LY, ad. In an instructive man- 
ner ; so as to convey instruction. Arbiithnot, 

IN-STRfJO'T|VE-NfeSS, n. The quality of being 
instructive. Boyle, 

IN-STRGc'TOR, n, [L.] One who instructs; a 
teacher. ’ Cowper, 

IN-STRCc'TR^SS, n, A female who instructs. 

iN'STRlT-MfiNT, n, [L. iiietrumentum ; It. istru- 
metito ; Sp. instnimento ; Fr, instrume)UJ\ 

1. A tool used for any work or purpose ; an 

implement. “ If he smite him with an instru- 
ment of iron.*’ Numb, xxsv. 16. 

2. A frame or artificial machine for yielding 
musical sounds ; any body artificially construct- 
ed for the production of musical sounds. 

By voice and sound of vnstrwnenL Gower. 

3. A subordinate agent, or subordinate means ; 
that which conduces as a means to an end. 

The bold arc bat the xnsfntmenis of the wise; 

They undertake the dangers they advise. Drfjflen. 

All voluntary sclf-deninU and au^teiitios which Christian- 
ity coniTiiend'' nccoim* necessary, not hiiiiply tor themsch 
but ab oibfi u>ii<‘ntA tow ai db a higher end Decay of VvVf. 

4. {Laic.) A writing containing some agree- 
ment, as a deed, contract, or order, &c. ; — so 
called because it serves to instruct one in re- 
gard to what has been agreed upon. Bouvler, 

Syn,^ Instrument and tool are both used to erpross 
the means of effecting some purpose ; instrument is 
used in a good sense; too2, in a bad sense. Men of 
talents and worth are employed as instruments of pio- 
moting some public benefit ; base men are often used 
as tools to effect some bad design. 

jrN-STRlT-MfiN'TAIi, a. [Fr.] 1. Relating to, or 
done hy, an instrument j conducive as means to 
some end; organical; helpful; assisting; aux- 
iliary. “ Imtrumefital causes.’* Baleiyk, 

2, Produced by musical instruments ; noting 
music composed for instruments ; not vocal. 

Sweet voices, mixed with instrumental sounds. Dryden, 

iN-STRlT-MfiN'TAL-IST, n. One who plays on 
an instrument. ' Land. Sthen(Tum. 

tN-STRy-]Vt?:N-TAl/l-Ty, n. The state of being 
instrumental ; agency of any thing as means 
to an end ; subordinate agency. Hale, 

IN-STRU-M^N'TAL-LY, ad. By means of instru- 
ments', or mean’s to an end : — with musical in- 
struments. Eoutk, 

iN-STRU-MfiN'TAL-NfiSS, n. The state of be- 
ing inkrumental ; instrumentality. Hammond. 

In-STRU-M:6nt'A-RY, a, {Law,') Conducive to 
an end ; instrumental. Judge Story, 

iN-STRlT-MgN-TA'TIQN, n, {Mm.) The art of 
distributing the harmony among the different 
instruments of an orchestra or band ; — manner 
of playing on an instrument. Moore. 

iN-STRU-MfiN'TlST, n. Instrumentalist. Dwight, 

t JN-STYLE', f?. a, [m and style.) To denominate ; 
to call ; to style. Craskaw. 

tlN-SUAV'l-TY (In-swSlv’^-t?), n, [L. insitamtae.'] 
Want of suavity ; unpleasantness. Burton, 

iN-SlJB-JfiO'TlQN, n, [««, priv., and suhJectio7i.'\ 
Want of subjection or obedience. Todd. 

lN-syB-MKR<j^'r-BLE, a. [Fr.] Incapable of be- 
ing submerged, [b.] Ed. Rev, 

IN-SUB-M?S'srON (-mtsh'mi), n. Want of sub- 
mission; diso'bedience. Wright. 

KN-SUB-dR'Dl-NATE, a, pn, priv., and subordi- 
nate,) Resisting authority ; disorderly. Enay, 

iN-SyB^QR-DI-NA'TIQN, n. [It. insubo/rdmasione ; 
Bp,in$uhordinacion\ Ex, insubordination,) Want 
of subordination ; resistance or disobedience to 
authority; disorder. Burke, 


In-SUB-STAn'TI.AL, a. [in, priv., and suhstan- 
tial.) Kot subs’tantial , unsubstantial. “ This 
insiiosia7itial pageant,** [a.] Shak, 

iX-SPB-STAX-TI-AI/I-TY, n. Want of substan- 
tiality ; un substantiality. Roget, 

tIX-srC-CA’TIOX,?i. ^Ansucco,insuccatus^ to 
soak’.] A soaking or a steeping. Evelyn. 

IN-SUP'PyR-A-BLE, a. [It. insoffribile ; Sp. m- 
sufrhle!) That cannot be suffered, endured, or 
permitted. Ir.io’iT.tbie : insupportable ; unbear- 
able. ** 'A' cold.” Browne. 

A multitude of scnbblcrs, who daily pester the world with 
their insuperable stuff. Dry den. 

Syn.— See Intolerable. 

iN-sOP’PpR-A-BLY, aB, Intolerably; beyond 
endurance ; insupportably. Milton. 

lN-SUP-Fl"CISJJCB (-floU'ens), ? jx. i,tsuf. 

IN;SUP-Pl"CieJf-Cy (-fIali'?n-35), S Jj^ientia-, It. 
insujfficienza'y Sp.instifieieneia ; Fr. insuffisatice,"] 
Want of sufficiency ; inadequateness ; deficien- 
cy; want of requisite value or power; — used 
both of things and persons. ‘‘ The insujficiency 
of the light of nature.** Hooker. 

lN-SUF-Pi"CI5NT (in-suf-ftsh'ent), a. [L. insuf- 
^nens ; It. insiiffieienie ; Sp. insujiciente ; Fr. 
'insuffisant.) Not sufficient: wn.nting rcqui«itc 
power, skill, or fitness 5 unequal; inedtctu.il ; 
incompetent; incomplete; inadequate; incom- 
petent ; incapable ; unfit. Ai'buthnot. 

The bishop to whom thev shall be presented may justly 
reject them .is incnpablc ami nMiT/irient. Spenser. 

Syn. — See Incapable, Ineffectual. 

IN-SUF-fF'CI^NT-LY (-£Xsh*§nt-le), ad. Not suf- 
ficiently; inadequately. Milton. 

IN-STTP-FLA'TION, n. [L. hmifflatio ; Fr. insuf- 
flation.) The act of breathing upon. Fitlke. 

flX'SUIT, n. A petition ; a request. Shak. 

ffN-SUIT’A-BLE, a, [in, priv., and suitable.) 
Unfit; iiriproper; unsuitable. Bwnet. 


flN-SUIT’A-BLE, a, [in, priv., and suitable.) 
Unfit; iiriproper; unsuitable. Bwnet. 

II IN'SU-LAR rin'fiu-l?ir, S. P, J, Ja, K. Sm. Wr . ; ' 
In'sli^-Isir, W. F.], a, [L. insularis ; insula, an 
island; lt,isolario\ Sp. ; "Fx.insulaire,) 
Belonging to an island ; surrounded by water. 
** Their insular abode.** Byron. 

II t In'SU-LAR, n. An islander. Bp, Berkeley. 

II IN-SU-LAr'T-TY, n. [Fr. insxilariUI) The state 
or the quality of being an island or islands^ or 
of being surrounded by water. Cook, Ec. Mev, 

In 'SU-I-. AR-L Y, qd. In an insular manner. WH ghf. 

II iN'sy-LA-RY, a. Same as Insular. Howell. 

IllN'SU-LATE, V, a, [U. insula, an island; It. 
isoldre ; Sp. aislar ; Fr. isoler.) [i. insulated ; 
pp. insulating, insulated.] 

1. To make an island of. [R.] Pennant. 

2. To place in a detached situation, so as to 

have no communication with surrounding ob- 
jects ; to detach ; to isolate. Brands. 

3. {Elec.) To support, as any body, in such a 
manner as to prevent electricity from being 
transferred to, or from, it by conduction. 

rnsvlatinsc stool, a stool supported by glass or other 
non-conducting legs. 

II Tn'SU-lAt-^ID, p, a. 1, Not contiguous ; not 
connected ; standing clear. “An insulated 

column.*’ Burke. 

Two forms arc slowly shadowed on my sight, 

Two inmlated phantoms of the brain. Byron. 

2. {Elec^ Noting electrified bodies which are 

supported and surrounded by non-condu'^tors of 
electricity. Nichol, 

3. {Heab.) Noting heated bodies supported by 

non-conductors of heat, Nichol. 

4. {Astron.) Noting stars supposed, like our 

sun, to be beyond the reach of any sensible ac- 
tion of the gravitation of others. Young, 

II iN-sy-LA'TIQN, n, I. The act of insulating. 

2. (Eleo.) The state of an electrified body 
surrounded by non-conductors of electricity. 

3, (Heat.) The state of a heated body sur- 
rounded by non-conductors of heat. Nichol. 

B iN^SU-LATi^OR, n. 1. He who, or that which, 
insulates. Phil, Mag, 

2. {Elec,) A body that does not readily trans- 
mit electricity ; a non-conductor. Nichol. 


iN’Sf-LOCs, a. [L. insula, an island.] Abound- 
ing in small islands, [r.] Craig, 

tlN-sCLSE^ a, [L. insulsus.) Dull; heavy; 
stupid. “ Insulse and frigid affectation.” Milton. 

t IN-sC li'SI-TY, n, Dulness ; stupidity. Cockeram, 

Ix’stj I»T (ll-i), n, [It. <§■ Sp. insuUo ; Fr. insulte.) 

1. The act of leaping on. [r.] Dryden. 

2. The act of insulting; an att or speech of 
insolence or contempt; an affront, an outrage; 
gj-oss abuse ; contempt ; an offence ; indignity. 

The ruthless sneer that insult adds to grief. Savage, 

Railleries ore an insult on the unfortunate. Broome, 

SyxL. — See Affront, Indignity, Insolence. 

JN-SfJLT^ V. a. [L. insulto ; in, upon, and salto, 
to leap; It. insuUarei Sp. insuUav', Fr. inmlterA 


JN-SfJLT^ V, a, [L. insulto ; in, upon, and salto, 
to leap; It. insuUare\ Sp. insuUav', Fr. inmlterf) 
[i. INSULTED ; pp, INSULTING, INSULTED.] 

1. To leap or trample upon, [r.] Shak, 

2. To treat with insolence, contempt, or 
abuse ; to outrage. 

I^thl was I not the sovereign of the state, 

Jrvnilted on his very throne, and made 
A mockery to the men who should obey me? Byron* 

3. {Mil.) To attack boldly and in open day. 

An enemy is said to inttidt a coast when he suddenly ap- 
pears upon it, and debarks with an immediate purpose to 
attack. Stocqmler, 

IX-sO'L.T', V. n. To behave with insolence. 

There shall the spectator see some insulting with Joy. 

Ij/Jonson, 

flN-SUL-TA'TIQN, n, [L. insultatio.) The act 
of insulting ; injurious treatment. Feltham, 

{N-stJLT'^lR, n. One who insults or outrages. 

IN-sOlt'IXG, n. The act or speech of contempt 
or insolence. “ Scornful insuUings.** Barrow, 

JN-StJLT'fNG, p. a. Treating -with insolence ; be- 
stowing insult ; insolent; impudent; abusive. 

IN-stLT’lNG-LY, ad. With insult ; insolently. 

tJN-S0LT’MJ5NT, n. The act of insulting; in- 
sult. “ My speech of insultment.** Shak, 

t JN-SUME', V, a, [L. insumo.) To receive or 
take in. Evelyn, 

IN-SU-P5R-A-bIL'J-TY, n, [It. insupcrabilith.) 
The quality of bei’ng insuperable or insur- 
mountable ; insuperableness. Johnson, 

iN-S&'P^iR-A-BTiE, a. [L. insuperahilis i m,priv., 
and suj>erdbiUs, that may be overcome; It. 
sitperaoile ; Sp. insuperable.) That cannot be 
surmounted or overcome ; invincible ; insur- 
mountable, “ An insuperable objection.” Dighy, 
Nothing Is insupcrcdile to pains and patience. Ray, 

Syn.— See Invincible. 

^N-SU'P^:R-A-BLE-NjSSS, n. The quality of being 
insuperable ; insuperability. Johnson. 

iN-Sij'PER-A-BLY, ad. In a mannernottobe over 
come ; invincibly ; insurmountably. Rambler, 

In-SUP-PORT'A-BLEj a, [It. insopporahile ; Sp. 
insoportablef Fr. insupportable', in, priv., and 
supportable.'] That cannot be supported or en- 
dured ; intolerable ; insufterable ; unbearable. 
“ Pestilent and insupportable summer.” Bentley* 

A (Usgrace put upon a man in company is inmpportabU. 

South, 

The thought of being nothing after death, is a burden iw 
supjjortaide to a virtuous man. Dryden, 

Syn.— See Intolerable. 

IN-St/P-PORT'A-BLE-Nfess, n. The state of be- 
ing insupportable. Sidney, 

IN-SUP-PORT'A-BLY, ad. Beyond endurance; 
intolerably ; insufferably. Dryden, 

lN-syP-PO§'^-BLE, a, [in, priv., and supj^sable.) 
That is not to be supposed. Ec, Rev, 

lN-SyP-PR®SS'l-BLE, a, [in, priv., and suppress* 
ihle,) That cannot be suppressed or concealed ; 
not suppressible. Young, 

iN-syp-PRfiSS’I-BLY, ctd. So as not to be sup- 
pressed. * WrigM, 

tlN-syP-PRfiS'S|VB, a, \in, priv., and surnres* 
sive.) Insuppressible. 

IN-StlR'A-BLB (in-shdr's-hO, a. That may be in- 
sured. “The goods are insurable," Todd, 

IN-StlR'ANCE (in-shttri^ns), «. 1. The act of in- 
suring ; security against loss, for which a pres- 

I ent payment is made or promised to be made ; 
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a contract whereby, for a stipulated considera- 
tion or premium, one party undertakes to in- 
demnify the other against certain risks. 

2. The premium or consideration agreed upon 
for insuring property or life. 

Insurance is sometimes synonymously used 
witli assurance ; but the latter term is now more fre- 
quently applied to one particular class of contracts, 
namely, those which depend on the continuance or 
failure of human life, while insurance is applied to 
risks of all other kinds, — See Assurance- Brande. 

IN-sOr^-^NCE-BRO'K^R, A broker who ef- 
fects insurance. iSimmonds, 

IN-s0r^\NCE-CLERK (-kiarkor-klerfc), n. A clerk 
employed in an insurance-office. kiimnionds, 

IN-sOrOV.NCE-'COM'PA-NY, w. a loint-stock 
association, which grants policies of insurance 
against fire, marine risks, &c. Simmonds, 

JN-sOR'ANCB-OF'FfCE, «. The office in which 
an insurance-company conducts its business. 

Simmonds* 

lN-Si?R'ANCE-P 6 L'l-GY, n. The legal docu- 
ment or contract given by an insurance-com- 
pany to a party insured. 

tlN-Ste'AN-C^R (in-sh4r'?Ln-ser), n. One who 
insures ; an insurer. Ur^cien, 

JN-sOrE' (in-shdrO, t?- P* insured ; pp- in- 
suring, INSURED.] To make sure or secure ; 
to secure; to secure safety from a contingent 
loss ; to indemnify against certain risks. 
j 0 gg“ Written also ensure,— See Ensure. 

lN-St!lRE' (in-slidr^), u. ?i. To practise insurance ; 
to underwrite. Smart, 

IN-sOR'JgJR (in-shdr'er), w. One who insures ; an 
underwriter ; enaurer. — See Ensurer. 

IN-SliR'^JglN-CY, The act of rising in rebellion 
against government. Dr. R, Vauffhan. 

|N-S(1r'51?1NT, a. [L. inszirt/Of imurgens^ to 
rebel ; t/i, against, and surgo^ to rise ; It. % Sp. 
imurgmtei Fr. imurg^."] Rising in opposition to 
lawful authority ; rebellious ; seditious. Ed. Rev. 

|N-sCr' 9 ?NT, n. One who lises in open rebel- 
lion against the established government of his 

. country ; a rebel. 

On the part of hia imperial m^eaty the tnaurpents were not 
treated with lenity. Outhrie. 

lN-syR-MoONT-A-Blr/i-TY> w. The state of be- 
ing insurmountable. Dr. Tregelkr. 

SfN-SyR-MQt^NT'A-BLE, a. [It. insormontabile ; 
Fr.* inaurmontaSk.] That cannot be surmount- 
ed ; insuperable ; unconquerable ; invincible. 

Hope thinks nothing difAeultj despair tells us that diffi- 
culty IS insurmountale. Watts. 

Syu. — See Invincible. 

lN-SyR-M6TJ‘NT^>-BLE-Nj&SS, n. The state of 
being insurmountable. Ash. 

IN-SI’R-M0x3’NT'A-BLY, ad. In a manner not to 
be surmounted ; invincibly ; unconquerably. 

iN-SyR-RfiC'TION, n. [L. itisurrectio ; inmrgo, 
i^mtrrectus^ to ’rise up ; It. insurrezione ; Sp. in- 
surreceion ; Fr. imwrection.] A seditious ris- 
ing against government ; a rebellion ; a revolt ; 
a sedition. 

The tmde of Home |i«d like to have suffered anotlier meat 
Stcoke by an. itmm'eetwn in Egypt. ArbutTinat. 

Syn. — An insurrection is the rising up against the 
autliarity of die government ; rebdlion is resistance 
against the authority of the governmont, with an in- 
tent to overthrow it; sediUon is a less extensive re- 
sistance against lawful authority ; revolt is the act of 
renouncing allegiance to a government ; mutiny is an 
insurrection of seamen or soldiers against their roin- 
manders. InsurrecUoTis and recolts may be made by 
nations against a foreign dominion, or by subjects 
against their government ; sedition and rebeVioa are 
carried on by subjects only against tlieir government. 

iN-SyR-RfiO'TIQN-^L, a. [It. insurrezionak i 
Sp. insutrecciofial ; Fr. iiiaurrectiozmeL] Insur- 
rectionary j rebellious. Walsh. 

/N-SV^-BfeC'TlQN-^-RYj Relating to an in- 
surrection ; rebellidus ; seditious ; insurrectional. 

Whilst the sansculottes eallery instantly recognized fhelr 
old msurrectionarp acquaintance. Burke. 

fN-SVR-RlBC'TIQN-IST, w. One who excites in- 
surrection ; an insurgent. WiSbeifforce. 


iN-sys-CfiP-Tl-BiL'I-TY, n. The quality of not 
being susceptible. bmart. 

IN-SLS-CEP'T{-BLE, a. pw, priv., and ausceptible:\ 
Not susceptible ; that cannot admit, rece^T, or 
allow ; not capable. Wotton. 

IN-SUS-CEP'T{VE, a. Not susceptive. Rambler. 

flN-SU-SUR-RA TION, n. [L. irmtsurratio \ hisu- 
sm^ro, to whisper into.] The act of whispering 
into something. Baiky. 

In-tAct', a. [L. iniactm.’] Untouched; not 
touched; uninjured. Sir R. Peel. 

flN-TACT^l-BLE, a. Not perceptible to the 
touch ; intangible. Baiky. 

IN-TAglTAT-JPD (in-mi'yat-?d), a. EnCTaven. 
“ Stairy stone deeply hvtagliated.'^ Warton. 

jjv-TjfiGL'/O 0n-tal'y6), 71. [It.] Something cut 
or engraved ; a precious stone or gem in which 
the subject is hollowed out so that an impres- 
sion from it would present the appearance of a 
bass-relief. Addhozi. 

JN-TAIL', n. See Entail. Todd. 

t IN-TAM'l-NAT-^JD, a. Uncontaminated; unde- 
filed. A. Wood. 

IN-TAN-^I-BIL^I-TYj \Pt. intangihilite.'] The 
quality of being ixitangible. Smart. 

1n-TAn'GJ-BLE, a. [It. infangibik ; Sp. Fr. 
intangible.'] That cannot be touched ; not per- 
ceptible by the touch ; impalpable. Wilkins. 

In-TAN'^I-BLE-nSss, n. Intangibility. Clarke. 

IN-TAN'§^J-BLY, ttd. In an intangible manner. 

IN-tAN'GLE, V. See Entangle. 7'odd. 

flN-TAST'A-BLE, a. [m, priv., and tastabk.] 
That cannot bo tasted ; tasteless. Grew. 

IN'T^I-^^IR, n. [L. integer, untouched, whole ; 
in, priv., and twngo, to touch ; It. ^ Sp. integro, 
whole.] {Anth.) A whole number, as distin- 
guished from a fraction or a mixed number. 

Davies § Peck. 

iN'Tjp-GBAL, a. [It. integrale ; Sp. integro ; Fr, 
inttgral.*] [This word is sometimes corruptly 
pronounced ; but this pronunciation is 

not countenanced by any of the oithoepists ] 

1. Comprising all the parts; whole ; ciitiie. 

2. Notdefective ; complete ; uninjured, Hokkr. 

3. i^Math.) In arithmetic, noting a whole 

number : — in calculus, an expression which, 
being differentiated, will produce a given differ- 
ential. Davies § Peck, 

Integral calculus, (Math.) a branch of mathematics 
which has for its object (a differential being given) 
to find a function such that, being difTereutiatod, it 
will produce tlio given (lifferential ; — such an expres- 
sion is called the integral of the differential. By Eng- 
lish writers, this function was formerly called the 
fluent or flowing quantity, and the method of finding 
It, the inverse method of fluxions. Brands. 

Syn. — See Whole. 

iN'TJp-GRAL, n. The whole made up of parts. Dak. 


tlN-T^3-GRAL'l-TY» The quality of being in- 
tegral; wholenes’s; completeness. Whitaker. 

tN'TJg:-GRAI*-LY* Wholly ; completely. 

IN'T P-GRAnt, a. [L. integro. integrans, to make 
whole or sound.] Contributing to make up a 
whole; constituent. 

A true natural aristoeracy is not a separate interest in the 
state, or separable fi mn It. It is an csbeutlal inleffrant part of 
any large people rightly ronstituted. Burke. 

Integrant parU, in the corpuscular philosophy, are 
the small pairs of a body, by the aggrouation of ivhich 
It may he conrpivod to be foiined. Integrant part't re- 
sult from the inochanieal division of a Imdy ; coTistitu- 
eiLt parts, from its clioniical decomposition. Brands. 


iN^TJIgl-GRATE, 0 . a. [L. integro, vntegratm ; It. 
i integrare ; Sp. integrar ; Fr. int^grer.] [i. IN- 

TBOEATBD; pp. INTEGRATING, INTEGRATED.] 

1. To make up a whole; to contain all the 
parts of. 

Two distinct subshunces, the soul and the body, go to com- 
pound and Inteffrate the man. &mth. 

2, (Cakukes.) To find the integral of; — ap- 
plied to a differential. 


iN-Ti^-GRA'TIOJ^r ^ IX#» inUgratio ; It, integreh 
sdone ; Fr. mtigration.] 

1. The act of maldng whole or restoring ; a 
reatoring; a renewing. Coekmm. 


2. (3fath.) The operation of finding the inte* 
gral of a given differential. 

The symbol of witeflrroti*cm is this, which is only a par- 
ticular form of the letter s, winch originally stood for the 
word ** summa," or sum. Dawes 4r Beck. 

IN-TEG 'RI-TY, n. [L. integritas ; integer, whole *, 
It. integritlL', Sp. mtegriaad ; Fr. integrite.] 

1. Entireness ; entirety ; wholeness. 

To the integrity whereof [Christ’s body] the blood of the 
same pertaineth. dir T. Mot e. 

2. Purity of mind ; rectitude ; virtue ; hon- 
esty ; uprightness ; probity. 

I promised that, when I possessed the power, I would use 
it with indexible integt ity. Johnson. 

3. Genuine, unadulterated state. 

Language continued long in its purity and integrity. Bale, 

Syn. “See Rectitude, Virtue. 

IN-TJ&G-U-MA'TION, w. [L. intego, to cover.] 
That part of physiology w'hich treats of the in- 
teguments of animals and plants. Wright. 

JN-TJEG'y-MfiNT, n. [L. integiimentum ; intego, 
to cover ; It, integumento^ Any thing that cov- 
ers or envelops, as the skin of an animal ; a 
covering ; an envelope ; tegument. 

The common integmmits are the skin, with the fat and 
cellular membrane adhering to it; also, particular nicm- 
brmes, which invest certain parts of the body, are called m- 
tLyittncnt>, ass thu tunics oi coats of the eye. JIdblytu 

Syn. — Bee Tegument. 

}N-TEG-IT-MENT'A-RY, Relating to integu- 
ments ; covering'. ' P. Mag. 

INT-TEG-y-M^N-TA'TIQN, n. That part of physi- 
ology tliat treats of integuments. Smart, 

iN'TJgIL-LfiCT, n. [L. intellectus ; infeUigo, to un- 
derstand ; It. intelktto ; Sp, intelecto ; Fr. m- 
tclJcct.'] The power of understanding and reason- 
ing ; that faculty of the mind by which wt re- 
ceive or form ideas ; the thinking principle ; 
the understanding ; genius ; ability ; sense. 

Tb»**o-r' i-ipinric'* n’l *hose powers by v'blch we 

■!' e i:. 'll. sic « 1 «l K.iowlcdgo, a» peiception, 

j' i" 1 1 , 1 ., I 'I ! . 1 , » Fleming. 

Syn. — See Genius, Understanding. 

iN'TJpL-lifiCT, V. a. To endow with mtellect. 

In body and in bristles they became 

As swmc, yet intellectvd us before. Oowper. 

iN-TpL-LfiO'TIQN, n. [L. intelleetio ; It. intel- 
lezione ; Sp. intelecdon ; Fr. intellection.] The 
act of understanding intuitively ; simyile appre- 
hension of a notion , intuition ; understanding. 

The mind of man is able to discern universal propositions 
... by its native ft>rce, without any previous notion or ap* 
plied reasoning, which method of attaining truth is by a 
peculiar name styled intellection. Boitow. 

iN-TgL-LfeO'TlVE, a. [Fr. inteliertif.'] 

X. Having power to understand. Woiton, 

2. Perceptible only by the intellect, not the 
senses; intellectual; mental. “ ab- 
stractions.” Miltozi. 

iN-TeL-LfiC'TJVE-LY, ad. In an intellective 
manner; by tho intellect. Wa?mer. 

II lN-T5;T.-LfiCT'n-AL (Ih-t^l-lSkt'yu-^l), a. [Ii. 
mtelkctnalis ; intclligo, inteiketus, to discern ; 
It. intelkttual ; Sp. mtekctzml ; Fr. inteliectiieL] 

1. Relating to the intelleet or understanding j 
mental ; as, Intelledual philosophy.” 

I.ocic is to teach us the right use of our reason, or Intel- 
Icctual powers. Watts. 

Mankind have a great aversion to inteUectual labor. 

. Johnson. 

Cudworth names his liook “The Intet7*>rhtat System of the 
TTiiiversc," coiiHidunng hib topic as an olijectuolof tlu senses 
but of tlu* intellect. Jolousm. 

2. Perceptible by the mtellect, not by the 
senses; intellective; ideal. 

In a dark vision’s mtelkctual Meat. Cowley. 

3. Having the power of understanding. 

Who would lose, 

Though ftill of pain, this intrlfrctunf being. 

Those thoughts that wander through eternity ? MiBon. 

Syn. — Sec Ideal. 

(IflN-TJBlU-LfeOT'V-Ati,?!. Intellect: understand- 
ing- ** Whose higher mieUecttial. Milton. 

II !N-TSXi-Iifi€T'V-AL-I§M, fu Intellectual <mal- 
ity cr power ; idealism. Ec. Rev, 

I IN-Tf n. X. One who over, 

rates the human understanding. Baeon. 

2. One who holds that human knowledge is 
derived firom pure reason. For. Q». Bov. 

ft. tJj.mioUeeiuaK^ 
«as.] Intellectual power. IJaUiweU. 
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B iN-T^L-LECT'y-AL-IZE, r. a. To treat or reason 
upon in an intellectual manner; to elevate to 
the rank of intellectual things. Coleridge^ 

II iN-TgL-LECT'l -AL-LV, ad* In an intellectual 
manner ; by the intellect. Hale. 

IN-TEL'Ll-yrfiNCE, 7i. [L. intelhgentia ; It, i)v- 

telligenza ; Sp. uiteliyencia ; Fr. intelligence. I 
^ 1. Aequiied knowledge ; information ; — dis- 
tinguished from intellect^ or tinderstanding. 

Every man ia endowed wth uiMl'*i">tand'ng* but it re- 
quires readinpr co beeoiiu a iti iii u: luU lUy m < . Trader. 

2. Notice ; notification ; news ; advice ; in- 
struction ; account of things distant or secret ; 
communicated iiiforiiiLUiou. 

Let aU passages 
Be well secured, thrt ikj >ijt lUy 
May pass between tne pnnee and ihcm. Denham. 

3. Familiar terms of acquaintance, [n.] 

He lived rather in a fair mUlKgence^ than any friendship 
with the favorites. Clat endon. 

4. Spirit; a spiritual existence or being. 
“ Uriel, the intelligence of the sun.” Dryden. 

Syn. — See Advice, Understanding. 

IN-T£l'LI-G5NCE-5f'PICE, n. An office where 
intelligence may be obtained. iSimmonds. 

n. One who imparts intel- 
ligence or news. Bacon. 

t IN-T^L'LJ-^fiN-OJNG, G. Conveying intelli- 
gence or information. Milton, 

t IN-TfiL'Ll-^fiN-Cy, n. Intelligence. Btillingfleet. 

lN-TfiL'L{-^^NT, a. [L. intelligent ; It. mtellU 
gente ; Sp, inteligente ; Fr. intelligent.^ 

1. Possessed of intelligence or information; 
well informed; having knowledge or skill; know- 
ing; understanding; instructed; skilful. “A 
most wise and intelti gent architect.” Woodward. 

2. t Giving information. Shak. 

IN-TEL-LI-gifiN'TIAL (-shal), a. 1. Consisting 
of unbodied mind ’; spiritual. 

Food alike those pure, 

Tnielltffential substances require. MUion. 

2. Intellectual ; intelligent. ** Inspired with 
act intelligentioH* Milton. 

tlN-TfiL-LJ-^^fiN'Tl-A-RY, n. One who imparts 
intelligence ; an intelligencer. Holinsked. \ 

JN-TfiL'Ll-§jfiNT-LY, ad. In an intelligent man- 
ner ; with intelligence. Boyle. \ 

lN-Tj&L-LI-§ll-BlL'I-TY, n. [It. intelligibilM ; 
Fr. intelligihilW.'] 1*116 quality of being intelli- 
gible; comprehensibility. 

1 am persuaded, as far as inMhqdnlUit is concerned, Chau- 
cer is not mercb’ as near, but ninch nearer, to us, tlinii he 
was fblt by Dryden and his contemporaries to be to them. 

Tremh, 


IN-TfiL^LT-^^l-BLE, a. [L. intelligihilis ; It. in- 
tellimbile ; Sp. inteligihte ; Fr. intelligible^ That 
can oe understood ; clear ; plain ; distinct ; com- 
prehensible. Burnet. 

IN-TfiL'LT-^r-BLB-NfiSS, n. The quality of being 
intelligible; intelligibility; perspicuity. Locke. 

IN-TfiL'LJ-^I-BIiY, ad. In an mtelligible manner. 

t lN-T:fiM'^;R-ATE, ? intemeraius.] Un- 

tfN-T£M'jpB-AT-?D, ) defiled. Partk. Sacra. 

flN-T^M'JglR-ATE-NfiSS, n. The state or condi- 
tion of being undefiled. ' Donne. 

iN-TfiM'P^iR-A-MfiNT, n. [f», priv., and tempora- 
ment.J Want of rule or balance in the elements 
of the animal frame ; bad constitution. Harvey. 

JTN-TfiM'P^R-j^NOE, n. [L. intemperanfia; in^ 
priv., and temperantia, temperance ; It. intern- 
perama\ Bo.%ntempeTancia\ Bt.mtemp^ance^ 
The state or being intemperate ; want of tem- 
perance or moderation, as to pleasure of any 
sort ; excess ; excessive indulgence of appetite, 
especially in intoxicating drink. 

t ome, as Ihou saw'st, by violent stroke shall diet 
y fire, blood, fhmlne, by inlemnerance more 
In meats and drinks, which on the earth shall bring 
Piseases dire. Mmon. 

The Laeedemonians trained up their children to hate 
drankennees and intmiperxmeef by bringtng a drunken man 
Into their company. . Watts. 

Syn.— See Excess. 

t IN-TIm'PER-^N-CY, n. Intemperaaoe.i?h^^t7/. 

lN-TfeM'PER-AXE„ a. (X. priv., 

and tefnperc^f temperate ; It* mtemperalto.'] 
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1. Not temperate ; immoderate in the indul- 
gence of any appetite or passion, particularly 
the habitual desire for intoxicating liquors.. 

2. Ungovernable; excessive; irregular; in- 
ordinate. Jntemperate zeal.** ^ Coicper. 

3. Exceeding the just or convenient mean. 

“An iniunfjtrafe climate.” “We have intem- 
perate u eatlicr.” Johnson. 

Syn.— tfee Excessive, Irregular. 

tlN-TfiMTBR-.VTE, r. a. To disorder; to put 
out of order. Whitaker. 

IN-TEM'PgR-ATE-LY, ad. In an intemperate 
manner ; excessively ; immoderately. C.J. Fox. 

IN-t6m'PER-ATE-N£SS, n. 1. The quality of 
being intemperate or immoderate in the indul- 
gence of any appetite ; intemperance. Bp. Hall. 

2. Immoderate degree of heat, cold, &c., in 
the climate or the weather. Ainsworth. 

iN-TeM'PBR-A-TURE, n. [Fr.] Irregularity of 
temperature*; excess. Cotgrave. 

flN-TEM-PESTlVE, a. [L. mtempestivus ; Fr. 
intempestzf.] Unseasonable ; untimely. Burton. 

flN-TEM-PEs'TjVE-LY, ad.* Unseasonably; un- 
suitably ; out of season. Burton. 

flN-TEM-PES-TlWl-TY, n. IL.intempestivitas.'] 
Unsmtableness as to time. Hale. 

iN-TfiN'A-BLE [In-t6n'»-bl, W.P. J. E. F. K. Sm. 
Wr. ; ih-tS n?L-bI, J«.], a. [f«, priv., and tenableJ] 
That cannot be held, supported, or maintained; 
indefensible; untenable. ** An infenable opin- 
ion.” An intenable fortress.*’ Johnson, 
tetiable pretensions.” Warburton. 

IN-TfiND^ V. a. [L. intendo ; in^ towards, and 
tendo (Gr, rf/rw), to stretch; \t. intendere \ Sp. 
intentar ; Fi . entendre.'] [i. intended ; pp. in- 
tending, INTENDED.] 

1. t To stretch out ; to extend, “ With sharp, 

intended sting.” Spenser. 

2. t To make intense ; to enforce ; to direct. 

But when I ceased to intend my fmey upon them, I went 
into the dark and intended my mind upon them. Itewton. 

3. fTo regard ; to take care of ; to attend to. 

She did with singular care and tenderness intend the edu- 
cation of Philip. Bacon. 

4. To mean ; to design ; to purpose. 

Thou art sworn 
deeply to ciFcct what we intend 
closely to conceal what wc impart. Shak. 

IN-TEND', V. n. 1. To extend; to stretch for- 
ward ; to draw out. [ii.] Pope. 

2. To have an intention ; to purpose ; to mean. 

IN-TfiN'DAN-CY, n. [Fr. intendance.'\ 1. The 
office or jurisd’iction of an intendant. Murray. 

2. A geographical or civil division of a coun- 
try under the government of an intendant.^ncy. 

jN“T£nd'ANT, n. [Fr.] 1. An officer who super- 
intends a superintendent. Arbuthnot. 

2. The chief magistrate of a city, correspond- 
ing to mayor ; as in Charleston, S. C. 

1N-T£ind^ 5D-LY, ad. With design or intention. 

To add one passage more of him, which is mtendedlf/ re- 
lated for his credit. Stri^. 

lN-TfiND^?R, n. One who intends. Feltham. 

IN-t£nd'br, V. a. See Entendbr. 

t lN-T£ND'l"MfiNT, n. [Fr. entendementJ 

1. Attention ; patient hearing. Spenser. 

2. Understanding ; knowledge. I^emer. 

3. Consideration; intention. Spesiser. 


IN-TfiND'M^INT, n. [Fr. entendeme7vt.'\ 

1. Intention ; design ; purpose. Shak. 

2. {Law.) The understanding, intention, or 

true meaning. Whishato. 

lN-Tto'®R-ATE, V. a. pj. tn, used intensively, 
and iener, tender; It. intenerire.'] [i. intbn- 
BKATED ; pp. INTBNBRATING, INTBNEBATBD.] 
To make tender ; to soften. “Fear intenerates 
the heart.” [s.] Bp. HaU. 

IN-T to'JglR-ATE, a. Made tender ; tender ; soft ; 
intenerated. [n.] Daniel. 

IN-TfiN-pR-ATlQN, n. The act of intenerating 
or softening, [r.] Bacon. 

flN-TfiN'I-BUE, a. That cannot hold any thing, 
^ This . . . intmihU sieve,” Shah. 

JN-TlfeN'SATE, V. a. To render intense; to 
strengthen ; to intensify, [r.] Bd. Eev, 


IN-T£X'SA-tIvE, a. That makes intense ; add- 
ing force ; intensifying. Halliwell. 

IN-TEXSE', a. [L. iniezido, intenstis, to stretch, 
to strain ; It. ^ fcJp. intetiso.] 

1. Raised to a high degree ; extreme ; exces- 
si\e, “ So intense ... a degree of heat,” Boyle. 

With auswcrable pains, but more tnfense. Milton. 

2. Strained; kept on the stretch; intent; 

noting a state of fixed attention or excessive 
etlort or exertion, without relaxation or inter- 
mission. “ His application is Crahb. 

3. Highly vvTOught ; vehement ; figurative, 

Hrh— *'«r's wn-tvi «fi/i ou- and convey 

our'l . i;''!.' I • I i ' • 'l T '.rt. ii ])'•:. .-i a Addu-on. 

Syn. — See Intent. 

JN-TENSE^LY, ad. In an intense manner ; to a 
high degree : — with earnestness ; earnestly. 

IN-TfiNSE'N^SS, n. 1. The state of being in- 
tense, or raised to a high degree ; intensity. 
“ Intenseness of heat.” Woodward. 

2. Fixed attention; excessive effort; inten- 

sity. “ Unintermitted study and intenseness of 
mind.” Milton. 

3. Vehemence ; earnestness ; ardor. 

He was in agony, and prayed with the utmost ardency aniS 
intenaeness. BlackwalL 

IN-TfiN-Sl-Pl-CA'TION, n. The act of intensify- 
ing. [r.] H. Brit. Rev. 

IN-TfiN'SI-PY', V. a. [i. INTENSIFIED ; pp. in- 
tensifying, INTENSIFIED.] To render intense ; 
to strengthen ; to intensate. 

Assisted to propagate and intens^jf the alarm. (2u. Bev. 
“ Coleridge, in .a letter to Mr, Alsop, claims 
the merit of inventing this word. It is now common- 
ly used by the best writers, especially those on reli- 
gious and aesthetic subjects.” C. M. Ingleby. 

JN-T£n'S1-PY, V. n. To become intense ; to act 
with great effort. Dickens. 

IN-T£N'SI0N, n. \Ij. intemio) It. intensionei 
Sp. inte7idonJ\ The act of making more intense. 

Faith differs from hope in the extension of its object, and 
in the intension of degree. Bp. Taylor* 

IN-TfeN'Sl-TY, n, [It. intensith ; Sp. intensidad ; 
Fr. intensite. — See Intense.] 

1. High or extreme degree ; excess. “ The 

intensity of the guilt.” ^ Burke. 

2. The state of being intense ; utmost exer- 
tion or effort ; intenseness. Boyle. 

8. Vehemence; earnestness; ardor. Gillies, 

4. {Physics.) The rate or degree of energy 
with which a force or cause acts. 

J96af* Thus the intensity of terrestrial magnetism at 
different times and places, or magnetie intensity^ as it 
is called, is proportional to the square of the number 
of oscillations of tho magnetic needle in a given time ; 
— the intensity of the polarizing force in different crys- 
tals is estimated by the angular separation of the ordi- 
nary and extraordinaxy images. 

JN-TEN'STVE, a. [It. ^ Sp. intensivo.’] 

1. Admitting increase of degree. 

The intenetre distance between the perfection of an aneel 
and of a man is but finite. Bale. 

2. Intent; unremitted; intense. 

Assiduous attendance and intensive circumspection. Woiton. 

3. Exerting or adding force; — applied par- 
ticularly to particles which, when used in com- 
position, heighten or intensify the meaning of 
the word to which they are prefixed. 

jN-TfiN'SJVE-LY, ad. By increase of degree ; so 
as to add force* Bp. BrrnnJsaU. 

JN-T^N'SlVE-NfiSS, n. The state of being in- 
tensive; intensity. Hale. 

IN-TfiNT', a. [L. intentus ; It. infento ; Fr. in- 
tentel\ Anxiously diligent ; fixed with close at- 
tention ; eager ; earnest ; — usually with on. 

Of action eager, and intent on thought. Dryden, 

There is an evil spirit continually active, and intent to 
seduce. South. 

Byn . — Intent on business or on pleasure ; eager or 
earnest in pursuit of an object ; intense application ; 
intense heat or cold. 

JN-TfiNT'j n. A design ; a purpose ; intention ; 
aim ; drift ; a view formed ; meaning ; purport. 
If I ftiil not in my deep intent 
Clarence hath not anomer day to live. Shah. 

To aU intents and purposes, in all senses ; whatever 
be meant or designed ; in reality. “To all intents and 
purposes, he who will not open his eyes is,, for the 
present, as blind as he that cannot.^’ ^ Sgvth. 
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INTENTATION 


INTERCHANGEMENT 


f IN-T?N-TA'TI0N, n. IiitentioTi. Bp. Hcdl. 

IN-TEX'TION, 71. [L. mtmtio ; It. intenzione ; 

Sp. tntencion ; Fr, ztiteittion.'] \ 

1. Closeness of attention; deep ardor of mind ; 

intenseness ; intensity. hocke. 

Which cannot bo done without some labor andiu^cntioa of 
the iiiind. SouiJi. 

2. That which is intended ; the object which 
one proposes ; design. ; purpose ; end ; aim. 

I -wish otheis the same iittentwa and greater successes. , 

T&npU. 

3. The state of being intense ; intensity. 

The operatiozis of agents admit oixntexXvcm and 

4. {Bxirg^ The occurrence of cicatrization 

without suppuration. Dungli&07\. 

S3ni.— See AiM, DnsiGN. 

IN-TfiN'TIQN-AL, a. [Fr. intentionnel.'\ Having 
intention ; voluntary ; designed ; done by de- 
sign. “ A direct and intentional service.” Rogers. 

tN-TJ&N-TION’-ALy-TY, n. The quality of being 
intentional ; design. Colet'idge* 

SN-Tj£N'TIQN-AL-LY, ad. With intention; by 
design ; with fixed choice. Boyle. 

IN-T'BN'TIONED (-shund), a. Having intentions ; 
disposed;* — used in composition; as, “%Yell- 
intexitioned** Addison. 

tlN-TJBN'TIVE, a. [L. inte^ntivus.] Diligently 
applied ; attentive. Bacon. 

t IN-TEN'TI VE-LY, ad. In an intentive manner ; 
with application; attentively. Bp. Hall. 

tlN-TfiN'TlVE-NfiSS, n. The state of being in- 
tentive ; attention. W. Mountagu. 

JN-tJBnt'LY, ad. With close attention ; with dili- 
gent or earnest application ; with eager desire. 

lN-T£NT'N¥SS,n. The state of being intent. 

/JY' TTEIZ— . A Latin preposition, used as a prefix, 
and signifying between, among. 

73. a. [L. wi, in, and terra^ the earth ; It. 
interrare ; Sp. enterrar ; Fr. enterrer.1 \i. ix- 
TBIinEl) ; pp. INTERRING, INTERRED.] To bury 
in the ground ; to cover wdth earth ; to inhume. 

The evil that men do lives after them; 

The good is oil inten ed with their bones. Sftak. 

Syn.— See Bubiad. 

IN'T^R-XcT, n. \i7der and aci^ A short piece 
between others ; the time between the acts of 
the drama ; interlude. Ld. Chesterfield. 

TN-T^IR-Ac'TION', n. {inter and aetion.'] An in- 
tervening action. Ed. Rev. 

In-T^;r-Ad'DI-tIve, n. [inter and additive.l 
Something inserted parenthetically or between 
other things, [r.] Coleridge. 

iN-T^lR-A'^lglN-CY, n. The action or business 
of an interagent. 

By the of Rubrius Gallus the mind of Cieclna 

came to be shaken. Gordon. 

lN“TJg:E-A'^5NT, n. [iziier and agent.] An agent 
that acts between two parties. Kirby. 

Domidan is believed to have tried by secret inttrafimts to 
corrupt the fidelity of Cemlia Gordon. 

flN^TjpR-ALL, Entrail; inside. 

men {Zephyr breathed into the watery haeraU. Fletcher. 

iN-T^R-AM'Nf-AN, a. [L. inter, between, and 
amnis, a river.] Situated between rivers. An 
iniertmrdan country.” Bryant. 

IN-T|:IuAN' 1-MATE, «. o. To animate or inspire 
mutually, [r.] 

"When love with one another so 
jfii<ej‘ani»Mises two sooiLs. JDonne. 

IN-T^IR-^R-Tfc'lj-LAR, a. [inter and articular.] 
Situated between the articulations'. DungUson. 

iN-TJgIB-Ax'AL, a. Situated in the interaxis. Craig. 

jN-T|iR-AjC'|Ir-LA-RY, a. {BotS) Situated within 
the axils of leaves. Wright. 

fN-TJpR-Ax^|S, n. (Arch.') The space between the 
axes in columnar erections. 

. Doors, win^ws, niches, and the like, are placed centraUy 
in the mteraxuh Gvm. 

tlN-TJgJR-BAS-TA'TION. [Old Fr. interhas^ 
ter, to quilt.] Fatchwork. Broione. 

JErr-TlpB-BREED', V. a. To breed by cross-breed- 
mg ; to blend, as difierent races. E&. Rev. 


IN-T PR- BREED', V. n. To practise cross-breed- 
ing. He. Rev. 

t IN-T^E-BRiNG',«. a. To bring between. Donne. 

}N-TJER'CA-LAR, a. Intercalary. Holland. 

JN-TER'CA-LA-RY [in-ter'ka-la-re, S. P. Ja K. 
Sni. R.p. Rees' b.; In-ter-kara-re, W.J. F.], 
a. [L. intercalai'is ; inter, between, and calo, to 
proclaim ; It. intercalare ; Sp. intercalar ; Fr. 
iniercalaire^ ( Vhi'on.') Inserted out of the com- 
mon order, to preserve the correspondence be- 
tween the civil and the solar year ; as, The 
29th of February, in a leap year, is an intercor- 
lary day.” 

JN-TER'CA-LATE, V. a. [L. intei'calo, intercalei^ 
tus ; It. intercalare ; Sp. intercalar Fr. inter- 
caler.] [f. intercalated ; pp. intercalat- 
ing, INTERCALATED.] [Chvmi.) To insert into 
the calendar, as an extraordinary day or other 
portion of time, in order to preserve the cone- 
spondence between the solar year, by which the 
seasons are determined, and the civil year. 

IN-TER'CA-LAT-5D, p. a. 1. Inserted into the 
calendar, as a day, or other poition of time. 

2. [Geol) Noting portions of rock contained 
in more recent intruded rocks. ‘‘ A mass of 
slate intercalated in granite or trap rock.” C. 
T. Jackson. — Noting beds or layers of one kind 
of rock or other substance included between 
beds or strata of other kinds. 

Intercalated coal beds. — Horizontal masses of igneous 
rock intercalated between aq.ueous strata. £yeU. 

lN-T:^R-CA-LA'TrON', n. [L. intercalation It. in- 
tercalazihne ; Sp. hxtercalacion ; Fr. intercala- 
tion.] 

X. {Chron.) The act of intercalating; the in- 
sertion into the calendar of a portion of time 
out of the usual order. 

« The Roman year, as established by Numa, 
was divided into twelve months, accordinfs to the 
course of the moon, consisting in all of 355 days. But 
as ten days, five hours, forty-eight minutes, and fifty- i 
eight seconds were wanting to make the lunar year | 
correspond to the course of the sun, he intercalated 
every other year an extraordinary month, which con- 
sisted alternately of 32 and 23 days dur ng periods of 

years, the last biennium in the 22 years being en- 
tirely passed over. The intercalation of this month 
was left to the discretion of the pontifices, who, by 
inserting more or fewer days, used to make the cur- 
rent year longer or shorter, as was most convenient 
for themselves or their friends ; for instance, that a 
magistrate might sooner or later resign his ofilce, or 
contractors for the revenue have longer or shorter time 
to collect the taxes. Julius Csesar abolished those tn- 
terealatiom, and established the division of time known 
as the Julian year.” P. Cyc. 

2. {Geol.) The interposition of a bed or stra- 
tum of one kind of rock or substance between 
beds or strata of another. C. T. Jackson. The 
inclusion of a mass of rock within intruded 
rocks. Lyell. 

iN-TjpR-CEDE', V. n. [L. intercedo ; inter, be- 
tween, and cedo, to pass ; It. intercedere ; Sp. 
interceder\ Fr. interc^'^.] p. interceded; 

pp. INTERCEDING, INTERCEDED.] 

1. To pass between ; to intervene. 

He supposed that avast interceded between that 

origination and the age in which he lived. Male. 

2. To ask or entreat as a mediator ; to inter- 
pose ; to mediate ; to plead in favor of one ; to 
act between two parties by persuasion ; to en- 
deavor to conciliate one. 

Ho fChrlstl is still oar advocate, continually interceding 
with his Father in behalf of all true penitents. Calamg. 

Syn. — One intercedes between parties that are un- 
equal, and interposes between those that are eipial. 
One inurcedea. by persuasion, in favor of one who Ims 
offended, and is exposed to punishment, — and inter- 
poses, by authority, in order to adjust a dispute. To 
inUrcede and iMeipose are employed on matters of 
great or little importance ; to medmte, that is, to utter- 
pose as a firiend in order to reconcile parties, is used 
In matters of great moment. 

iN-TpR-CE'DgNT, a. [L. tniercedo, intereedms, 
to pass between.] Fassizig or coming between ; 
mediating. ^mart. 

lN-T?lR-pfiD'|;R, n. One who intercedes ; one who 
pleads in favor of anothef ; a mediator. 

lN-TJglR-ORD'{N’G» n. Intercession. Pearson. 

iN-TJpR-CfiL'LV-LAR, a. [inter and oeRular.] 
(Bot.) Lying between the pells. 

IN-T|;r-c£pt', V. a. [Lw intero^m, Untmfeptns ; 


I iTzter, between, and capio, to seize ; It. interee^ 

I tare ; Sp. interceptar ; Fr. zTitercepter.] [i. in- 

TERCEPTBD ;^j£?.INTERCEPTING, INTERCEPTED.] 

1. To Stop and seize in the way. 

I then . . . 

Marched towards St. Albans, to intercept the queen. Shak. 

2. To obstruct ; to cut off ; to interrupt ; to 
stop from being communicated. 

“ It is used of the thing or peison passing, of 
the act of passing, or of that to which the passage is 
directed.” Johnson. 

They will not intercept my tale. Shak. 

We must meet first, and tatercejd his course. Dryden. 
Swamung o’er the dusky fields they fly. 

New to the flowers, and intercept the sky. Dryden. 

3. [Geom.) To include between. 

That part of a line lying between any two points is said to 
be Intel cepted between them. Pavtee. 

iN-T^R-CfePT'JgR, w. [L. intercepttyr.] One who 
intercepts ; an opponent. Shak. 

IN-T5R-C£p'TION, n. [L. interceptio ; It. inter- 
cezione ; Sp. intercepcio7i ; Pr. interceptioti.] Act 
of intercepting; stoppage in course; hinder- 
ance ; obstruction. Interception of the sight.” 
Wotton. “ hiterception of breath.” Brow7ie. 

IN-TER-C]ES'SION (In-ter-sSsh'^n), n. [L. inter., 
cessio ; It. mtercessione ; Sp. i7it&i'Gesion ; Fr. 
intercessioti.] 

1. The act of interceding ; agency between 
two parties ; mediation ; interposition. 

What had passed with man 
Recounted, mixing int&cemon sweet. 

2, Agency in the cause of another, generally 
in his favor, sometimes against him. 

He ever liveth to make intei cession for them. Meb. vil. 25. 

He maketh irdercession to God against Israel. Horn. xi. 2. 

lN-Tj|j:R-C£s'SION-AL, a. Containing interees- 
siou or entreaty. Wright. 

tlN-T^IR-CJSs 'SION- ATE, V. a. To entreat. Nash. 

IN-TER-CES'SOR,w. [L.] 1. One who intercedes ; 
an agent between two parties to procure recon- 
ciliation ; a mediator. 

On man’s behalf, 

Patron or intereee<*or, none appeared. Milt&n. 

2. [Eccl.') A bishop, w’ho, during a vacancy 
of the see, administers the bishopric till a suc- 
cessor is elected. Wright. 

iN-T^lR-CES-SO'Rl-AL, a. Relating to, or imply- 
ing, intercession ; intercessory, [r.] Bp. Horne. 

IN-TER-c£s'SO-RY, a. Relating to, or contain- 
ing, intercession'; interceding. 

The Lord’s Prayer has an intercessory petition fbr our 
enemies. Farbery. 

^N-T?R-CHAIN', V. a. [inter and cham.] [t. in- 
terchained; pp. INTERCIIAININO, INTER- 
CHAINED.] To chain ; to link together, ShaL 

IN-TER-CIIAN^E', V. a. [inter and change.] \i. 

INTERCHANGED ; pp. INTERCHANGING, INTER. 
CHANGED.] 

1. To put each in the place of the other ; to 

give and take mutually ; to change or exchange 
reciprocally ; to alternate. “ Having tnfer- 
changed their cares.” Sidney. 

2. To succeed alternately. Sidney. 

Syn.— See Change. 

In'T5R-CHAN<?E (H6), n. 1. Permutation of 
commodities; commerce; barter. Howell. 

2. Alternate succession ; alternation. “ The 
interchatiges of light and darkness.” Holder- 

Sweet kiterchange 

Of hill and valley, rivers, woods, and plains. MilUm* 

3. A mutual giving and returning; recipro- 

cation ; reciprocity. “ An unreserved hiter^ 
change of sentiment.” Cannmg, 

Ample iwUrchangs of sweet dlsoourse. i^ak. 

lN-T®;R-OHAN^B-i^-BlL'J-TY, n. The quality of 
being interchangeable. Perry. 

lN-T]gR.CHAN(jlE'A"FLB, a. 1. Capable of being 
interchanged; remprocw; that may be given ana 
taken mutually. Baroii. 

3. Following alternately, or one after the 

other. Four tnierchangeabh seasons.” Holder. 

iN-TgB-OHAN^B'^-BLE-NfiSS, «. The State of 
being interchangeable ; in ter changeability. 

iN-TgR-OHAN^E'A-BLY, lu m interchange- 
able manner; by interchange; alternately. 

iN-TgR-CHAN^B'MENT, n. Interchange. ** By 
tnierohmgement of your rings.” [r.] Shak. 
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/N-TJgR-onAP'TgR, n. An interpolated or in 
serted chapter. Wrifffit. 

f iN-TjpR-CI^DjpxCE, ». Incident ; accident ; oc- 
currence. Holland, 

t IN-T^IR-CI'D^INT, a, [L. intercido, intercidens^ 
to happen.] Coming between ; happening.i^oy/e. 

iN-T?R-CfP'I-5NT, a. [L. inter cipie)isJ\ Ob- 
structing; intercepting. Johnson, 

iN-T^lR-ClP'l-gNT, n. He who, or that which, 
intercepts or obstiucts. Wiseman, 

t lN-TJglR-Cl''SION, w. [L. intercisio, cutting 
through.] Interruption ; separation. Browne, 

In-T^R-OLA-VIc'U-LAR, a, [inter and claricw- 
tor.] Being between the clavicles. Dunglison, 

In-T^;R-CL6§E', V, a, [inter and close,'\ To shut 
in or within. Boyle, 

jN-TJg;R-CL5lJD', V, a, [inter an detotto,] To shut 
within clouds; to cloud. Daniel, 

IN-T^:R-CLUDE', d. a, [L- interclndo ; inter^ be- 
tween, and claitdo, to shut ; It. inter chiudere^ 
[^. IXTBRCLUDED ; pp. IXTBRCLUDINO, IXTER- 
cnuDEi).] To shut from a place or course by- 
something intervening ; to shut off ; to pre- 
clude ; to intercept. Pocoche. 

The stopcock B is to be shut, so that all passage of exter- 
nal air Into the receiver may be mUrcltided. Boyle, \ 

iN-TjeiR-CLU'^igN, n, [L. iiitercliish,'] The act 
of intercluding ; obstruction ; interception ; pre- 
clusion. Cockeram, 

IN-T^IR-CO-LO'NI-AL, a. Relating to the inter- 
course between different colonies. 


iN-TjpR-cg-LtJM-NJ-A'TigN, n, [L. inter, be- 
tween, and cohimna, a column.] [Arch.) The 
space between two columns or pillars. Wotton, 

lN-T^;R-c6»rBAT, n, A fight between. Daniel. 

t JN-TJE;r-c6m'ING, n, [inter and cotne?^ Xct 
of coming between ; interposition ; interference. 

Kotwlthstanding the pope’s intercoming to make himself a 
party in the (Quarrel. Proceedings against Garnet, KKXi. 

lN-T|IR-cOM'MgN, V, n, [inter and common.'l 
[i. INTEROOMMONED ; pp, INTEUCOMMONING, 
INTBRCOMMONED.] 

1. To have, do, share, or participate with 

others ; to feed at the same table. Baoon, 

2. To feed in the same pasture. 

Beasts of several a^oining parishes do promiscuously in- 
teroomniion together. Btownt. 

fN-T^R-cSM'MgN-AG-E, n. [inter and common- 
age. 1 Joint use of the same commons. Roberts, 

IfN-T^iR-CdM'MgN-lNG, n. [Old Law.) The pro- 
miscuous feeding of cattle on the contiguous 
commons of two adjacent manors, by the in- 
habitants of the commons. Whishaw, 


iN-TJgiR-CgM-MUNE', V, n, [inter and commune.] 
To commune together ; to associate. O. J, Fox, 

lN-T5R-COM-MU'Nl-OA-BLE, a. Mutually com- 
municable. * Coleridge. 

iN-TER-cgM-MU'Nl-CATE, v, n, [inter and com- 
municate.] To communicate mutually or re- 
ciprocally. Holland, 


iN-TJgR-ogM-MU-Nl-CA'TXgN, n. Mutual or re- 
ciprocal communication or intercourse; inter- 
communion. Coleridge. 

KN-TjpR-CgM-MUN'igX pn-t^r-kpm-mRnVvin), n. 
[inter aiid coinmunionA Mutual communion; 
reciprocal intercourse. Law. 


iN-T^IR-ogM-MU'Nl-TY, n. [inter and commu- 
nity.] 

X. A mutual communication or community ; 
reciprocal communication. " Intercommunity 
of various sentiments.** Lowth, 

2. A mutual freedom or exercise of religion. 

Admitting each other's pretensions, there must needs be 
amongst them perfect harmony 


iN-TJgiR-COS'TAIi, G; |X. inter, betwee^ and 
costa, a rib; Pr. intercostal,] [Anat.) Placed 
between the ribs. ** Intercostal muscles.** Boyle, 

IN-T®R- 06 s*TAL, n, [Sp. ^ Ft. intercostal,] 
(Anat,) A part that is situated between the 
ribs. IhmglisQn* 

IN'TIIR-COIIESE (tn'ter-kSrs), n, pL. intercursus ; 
^nArewrro, to run between ; inter, between, and 


curro, to run; Fr. entrecours^ Exchange of 
sentiment, opinion, or commodities ; commerce ; 
mutual exchange ; communication ; connec- 
tion ; communion. 

P- * i’ .. from "souI to soul, 

A . i „ . £ i. : . . . • iui- to the pole. Pope. 

succt uktercouise 

Of looks and miiles. Dnfden. 

Syn. — Tntereourtr and commerce subsist between 
persons ojily , commanieation and eonaectum, between 
per-^oufi and things. Commerce is a species of general 
but close intprcourte I a connection, a permanent inter-, 
coitr-.e. A friendly or commercial intercourse*, com- 
merer between individuals or countries ; free commu- 
niratum between perbons or tilings ; close connettwn of 
friends. 


Scipio, rcstoitng the Spanish bTi<le, pained n great nation 
to thuni^clv us tor Rome apaiuat Ca* tnuiri . Dmaen, 

7*0 interest one*s self, to take an uitercbt , to be en- 
gaged. 

IN'T^R-EST, V. n. To affect : to move ; to touch 
with passion ; to gain the affections, Johnson, 

IN'T^H-BST, n. [It. inieresse\ Sp. intere$\ Fr, 
iivtitrU, — See Interest, t*. a.] 

1. Concern; advantage; good; benefit. 

O.give us a. serious comprehension of that one great wj- 
Urest of others, as well as ourselves. Hammond, 

2. Influence over others ; authority. 

They who had hitherto preserved them had now lost their 
interest. Clareruion, 


In-TBR-CR6SS', v.a. To cross mutually ; to cross 
one another. Shaftesbury. 

f IX-TJgR-CUR', V. n. [L. infercto'ro.] To inter- 
vene ; to happen ; to occur. Shelton. 

iN-TJpR-CCR'RgNCE, n. Act of coming between ; 
intervention ; occurrence. HoUand. 

iN-TER-CCR'RpNT, a. [L. intercurrens *, It. in- 
tercorrente; Sp. interciorente % Fr. interciir- 
rent.] Running, coming, or happening be- 
tween; intervening. Barrow. 

IN-TBR-CII-TA'N^I-O&S, a, [It. ^ Sp. interevta- 
neo.] Within the skin. Evelyn. 

lN-T^)R-DASn*, V. a. To dash or insert at inter- 
vals ; to intersperse. 

A prologue mterdaslied with many a stroke. Cowp&r. 


Z. Share ; part ; participation ; concern. 

This IS a matter in which we have interest. Johnson, 
4s. Regard to private profit or advantage. 

When Interest calls off all her sneaking train. Pcqjc. 
6. Any surplus of advantage or benefit. 

Yon shall have your desires with interest. Shede. 
6. A premium or sum of money given for the 
use or loan of another sum of money. 

The money on which interest is to be paid is 
called the principal ; the principal and interest taken 
together are called the amount ; and the ratio of the 
principal to the interest per annum, when no other 
time is specified, is called the rate or rate per cent. 
Interest is either simple or compound. Simple interest 
is the interest upon the principal during the time of 
the loan ; compound interest is the interest not only 
upon the principal, but upon the interest also, after it 
becomes due. Tiie rate of interest is in most civilized 


t IN-TJ^R-DEAL*, w. [inter and deal.] Traffic ; 
intercourse ; exchange. Spenser, 

In-T^R-DEN'TIL, n. [biter and dentil^ The 
space between two dentils. Francis. 

IN-T5:R-D^.-p£nd*BNCE, 91. [i<i-iter and depe7id- 
ence.] Mutual dependence. Coleridge. 


countries fixed by law ; and a higher rate of interest 
than the legal one is called usury. Duties ^ Peck, 

iN'TgR-EST-RD, a. Having an interest; con- 
cerned in the consequences ; not uninterested ; 
not disinterested ; regardful of profit. Addison, 
III successes did not discourage that ambitious and inter- 
ested people. Ai'liuthnot, 


iN-TBR-De-PEND'JgNT.dJ. Mutually dependent ; JN'T^R-fiST-JNG, a. Exciting interest or atten- 
reciprocally dependent, London Examiner, tion; affecting. Interesting stovy.** Johnson. 


IN-TBR-DIcT*, 1?. a.. [L. mtcrdico, mterdiclus ; 
inter, between, and dieo, to speak ; It. interdire ; 
Sp. entredeciri Fr. interdire,] [i. interdicted; 

pp, INTERDICTING, INTERDICTED ] 

1. To forbid ; to prohibit ; to inhibit ; to re- 
strain from. “ This interdicted ground.’* Tickell, 

2. [Bed,) To forbid to have communion with 
the church. 

An archbishop may . . . interdict his suffragans. Ayliffe. 


iN'TJgR-fiST-JNG-LY, ad. In an interesting man- 
ner. Coleridge. 

iN'TjpR-fiST-ING-NfisS, n. The quality of being 
interesting. • Id. Smith. 

In-TJ^R-PA'CIAL (Iii-ter-fa'sh?il), a. [inter and 
facial^ {Geom.) Noting an angle included be- 
tween two plane faces, as the angle included 
between two faces of a prism. Davies % Peck. 


iN'TjpR-DtOT (116), n. [L. interdictum^ 

1. A prohibition; a prohibitory decree; an 
interdiction. 

Tho**? fi’-p not fruits forbidden: no interdict 
DlIi'imU the touching uf thcbo \ iiuida pure. Milton. 

2. [Eccl.) A papal prohibition of the sacra- 
ment or other religious rites. Wottem. 

lN-TBR“DlC*TigN, n. [L. interdictio ; It. mter- 
diziotie ; Sp. interdiedon ; Fr. interdiction.] 
The act of interdicting ; interdict ; prohibition ; 
forbidding decree ; curse. Milton, 

In-TER-dIc'TIVE, a. Having power to prohibit. 
*‘That sentence.** Milton. 

tN-TJglR-D!o*Tg-RY, a. [L. inter dictorius.] Re- 
lating to, or containing, interdiction. 

IN-TBR-DIF-FU§E% V, a. To diffuse or spread 
among. N. Brit, Rev, 

iN-TBR-Dig'I-TAL, a. [vnter and digiialf] Be- 
ing between the fingers, Phil, Mag. 

IN-T^:R-Dlg*t-TATB, V. a. To insert between 
the fingers ; to interweave. Roget. 

iN-TBR-Dlg-l-TA'TigN, n. The act of indigi- 
tating, or inserting between. Roget. 

fN^TBR-DtiCE, 91. {Carp.) An inter-tie. Smart. 

lN-TBR-B-aui-NOC*TXAL, a. Coming between 
the vernal and autumnal equinoxes. Wright, 

t iN'TjpR-^SS, n, [See Interest, v. a.] Interest ; 
concern; right- • Spenser, 

t iN'T^lR-fiSS, V, a. To concern ; to affect ; to 
interest- Hooker, 

Ilf'TER-:BST, e. a. [L. interest*, inter, between, 
and esse, to be ; It. interessitre j Sp. interesar ; 
Fr, vntdese&r,] [i, interested ; pp, inter- 
esting, INTERESTED.] To exfcxte interest or 
eoncern in ; to concern ; to affect ; to engage. 


iN-TJgR-PERE*, V. n. [L. inter, between, and 
ferio, to strike ; Fr. entreferir,] [i, intbr- 
PERED ; pp, interfering, interfered.] 

1. To interpose; 'to intermeddle ; to meddle. 

So cautious were our ancestors in conversation, as never 

to xnterjere with party disputes in the state. 

2. To clash ; to conflict ; to be opposed to 
each other. 

Their commands may wietfere, Smedridge, 

3. To Strike the hoof or shoe of one leg 
against the fetlock of the other, as a horse. 

4. (Physics.) To exert the reciprocal action 

denoted by the term interference. Young. 

Syn. — To is sometimes used in a good, 

but more commonly in a bad sense ; intermeddle, al- 
ways in a bad sense. A person may interfere for the 
good of others, or for selnsh purposes ; but he inter- 
meddles in a matter in which he has no concern. 

IN-T5R-FER*BNCE, n. 1. The act of interfer- 
ing; an intermeddling; interposition; inter- 
vention. ^ Burke. 

2. A clashing ; opposition ; collision# 

3. (Hydrodynamics.) The mutual action of 
two systems of liquid waves derived from dif- 
ferent centres, by which, at certain points 
where their elevations and depressions respec- 
tively coincide, they redouble each other’s ef- 
fects; and by which, at certain other points 
where the elevations of one system coincide 
with the depressions of the other, they efface 
each other, 

4. (Optics.) The mutual action by which two 
pencils of light derived from the same source, 
after being so refracted, reflected, or inflected 
as to intersect each other at a small angle, re- 
double each other’s brightness at certain points, 
and diminish or entirely extini^ish it at others, 
producing alternations of light and darkness, 
variously colored fringes; rings, &o. Fbun^ 

49^ These effects ate caused, according to che un- 
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dalatoiy theoiy of light, l>y an interference of lumi- 
nous waves analogous to that of liquid waves, the lu- 
minous effects being redoubled where the waves meet 
in the same phase, and destroyed where they meet ni 
opposite phases, — and colors being produced where 
waves of different lengths overlap one another. 

6. {Heat,') The mutual action of two inter- 
secting pencils of radiant heat, by which, like 
two interfering pencils of light, they increase 
each other’s effects at certain points and dimin- 
ish or destroy them at others. 

The waves of heat, according to the theory of 
undulation, are longer and their vibrations slower 
than those of light. 

6. The mutual action of two 

series of waves of sound, by which, according 
as they coincide or differ as to their points of 
condensation and rarefaction, they increase or 
diminish each other’s loudness, producing what 
in music is called a beat, or entirely destroy 
each other, producing silence. 
tN-T^R-FER'JpR, w. One who interferes. Reeder, 

tN-T^R-FER'lNG, a, {Physics.) Noting two pen- 
cils of light or of radiant heat, or two series of 
liquid or aerial waves, which at certain points 
augment, at others diminish, and at others de- 
stroy, each other. — See I 2 ^TEB,^ERBNCE.^o^^w^. 

IN-T JgR- FER^ ING , n, A clashing ; contradiction ; 
interference. “No competition or interring 
of interests.” Rp^ Butler. 

iN-Tl^R-FER'ING-LY, ad. By interference. 
tN-Tfea'FLU-fiNT, a, [L. tnterfluOy interjluens,'] 
Plowing between. Boyle. 

IN-TER'FLV-OtJs, a. Interfluent. Smart. 

tN-T^:R-FO-L^-A'CEOUS (-fS-I^-a'shvs), a, [L. 
inter ^ between, and folium, a leaf; It. interfo- 
aliaceo.^ Placed alternately between leaves. 

P, Cye. 

IN^TJPR-FO'LI-ATE, V. a. To interleave. Evelyn. 
lN-T5E-FtlL'<?jg;NT, a, [L. inter/ulgeo, interfuU 
gens, to glitter between ; inter, between, 'and 
fulgeo, to glitter.] Shining between. Bailey, 

!N-TeR-FCr§ED' (In-tqr-mzd'), [L. intenfusus.'] 
Poured or spread between, 

Th« funbienfc air 'vide MUtm, 

tN-TjpR-PU'^IQN (-zhym), n. [L. mterfusio.l The 
act of pouring or spreading between. Coleridge, 

IN-T5R-GAN-GLI-6N'10 (-gliig.gli-5n’ifc), a. [L. 
inter, between, and Gr. ytiryhav, ganglion.] 
Belonmng to the nervous chords in the inter- 
vals of the ganglions, which they connect to- 
gether. * Dunglison, 

IN'T^R-Im, n, [L. fjiafmw/-] 1. The mean time ; 
intervening time. Shak, 

2. {Hist?) The name given to a decree of the 
Emperor Charles V,, in which he attested to 
reduce to harmony the conflicting opinions of 
the Protestants and Romanists. 

The enactments of the interim were intended only to re- 
main in force till some definitive settlement could be made. 

Grande 

iN-TjpR-IM-fs'TJO, a. Relating to, or existing 
for, the interim. Qu. Rev, 

IN-TB^Rl-QRj a, [L. interior ; It. interiore ; Sp. 
interior ; Fr. int^eur,'] 

1, Internal ; inner ; inherent ; intrinsic ; in- 
ward ; not outward ; — opposed to exterior. 

** The interior parts of the earth.” Burnet. 

2. Remote from the boundary ; not near the 
confine ; as, “ An interior town,” 

8. (Geom.) Noting angles of a polygon 
formed by two adjacent sides, and lying -within 
the polygon ; internal ; not exterior. 3a, % P. 

SyiL — See Ijtteenai:.. 

|N-TE'Rl-9R, n, 1. That which is within ; the 
inner part; inside: — the inland part of a 
country. 

2. {Politics.) The home department ; — dis- 
tinguished from that of foreign relations. 

“ Minister of the interior?* Ed, Rev, 

IN-Ti-Rl-dB'l-TY, n. The quality or the state 
of being interior. Clissold, 

IN-TE'EI-QB-LY, Internally ; inwardly. 
lN-TEB-JA'C?NCE, ? [x, intesfjaoeo, mteHa- 

In-T]5R-jA'c: 5N-OY» ' to lie between,] I’he 
act, or the state, of lying between. Hale, 

A, S, I, a, a, % hngs X, % t, 6, 


1n-T?R-JA'C5NT, a. [L. interjacens.'] Inter- 
vening ; lying between ; intermediate. Raleigh, 

In-TER-JAN'GLE, V. n. To make a discordant 
sound, one with another. Eaiiiel. 

iN’-TgR-JECT', V. a. [L. interjido, inteijectus 
inter, between, and jfncio, to throw.] [i. inter- 
jected ; pp, INTERJECTING, INTERJECTED.] To 
put between ; to throw in between ; to insert. 

This phra«e wa*? mterip^fed when the hearer was not quite 
so TA ell pleased as thu speaker. Johnson. 

In-TER-JEGT', V, n. To come between. Buck. 

IN-TER-JEC'TION, 71. [L. interjectio '. It. mter- 

jezione ; Sp. ihterjecdon ; Fr. intenjection.'l 

1. The act of throwing between ; interven- 

tion. “ The loud noise which waketh the m- 
terjection of laughing.” Bacon. 

2. {Gram.) An exclamation, or a word thrown 
in by the force of some passion or emotion, 
without regard to syntax ; as, “ O ! Alas ! ” 

IN-TER-JfiC'TIQN-AL, a. Relating to, or like, an 
interjection ; thrown in. Ed. Rev. 

IN-TER-JEC 'TION- A-RY, a. Relating to, or like, 
an interjection ; interjectional. Palmer. 

\inter and/o^Vi.] [i. inter- 
JOINED ; pp. INTERJOINING, INTBRJOINBD J To 
join mutually ; to intermarry. ^lak. 

IN'TER-J5Ist, n, [inter and Joist,'] {Carp.) The 
space between joists. Prancis. 

iN-TJglR-JtJNC'TIQN, 71. [inter txid. junction?] A 
mutual joining. Smart. 

In-T^IR-KNIt', v, a. & n. [inter and To 

knit or connect together. SoiUhey, 

flN-T^lR-KNQWL'ED^B (Jn-t$r-nbl'ej), n, [inter 
and knowledge.] Mutual knowledge. Bacon. 

IN-TJ@R-LACE', V. a, [Sp, entrelazar ; Fr. entre^ 
lacer.] [i. interlaced; pp. interlacing, 
INTERLACED,] To put One thing within anoth- 
er ; to insert ; to intermix. 

Some are to be vaUrlaced between the divine readings of 
fhe law and prophets . Hooker. 

In-T®R-LAce'MENT, n. The act of interlacing ; 
insertion within, Med, Jour, 

In-T^:R-LAM'1-NAT-®D, a. [L. inter, between, 
and lamina, a plate.] Between lamince. Clarke. 

In'T^;R-lApSE, n, [Jj, interlabor, interlapsvs, to 
fall or slide between.] Lapse of time between 
two events.“ A short of XXme?* Harvey. 

IN-TER-LARD', V. a, [Fr. entrelarder ; entre, be- 
tween, and larder, to lard.] [i. interlarded ; 

pp. INTERLARDING, INTERLARDED.] 

1. To lay lard between ; to diversify by mix- 
ture, as lean meat by a mixture of fat. 

2. To insert between ; to interpose. Carexo. 

The laws of Normandy were the defloration of the Eng- 
lish laws, and n transcript of them, thoiigh mingled and i/i- 
ierloo ded with many particular laws of their own. Hade. 

IN-T^R-LAy', V. a. [inter and lay.] g. inter- 
laid ; pp, interlaying, interlaid.] To lay 
between or among. Daniel, 

IN'TJPR-LEAF, n. ; pi. 1 n't?r-lBave§. [inter and 
leaf?] A leaf inserted among other leaves. Smart. 

fN-TBR-LBA VB', v, a. [inter and leave.] [i. inter- 
leaved; pp. interleaving, interleaved.] 
To insert, as a blank leaf, or blank leaves, be- 
tween other leaves ; to interfoliate. 

An interleaved copy of Bailey’s Dictionary, in folio, he 
[Johnson] made the repository of the several articles. 

H’irJ.Haiokins. 

iN-T^R-Lf'B^L, V. n. [inter and libel.] To libel 
reciprocally. Bacon. 

iN-TgR-LINE', V, a. [It. inierUneare; Bp.entre- 
Unear ; Fr. enireUgner,] [i, interlined ; pp, 
interlining, interlined.] 

1, To write in alternate lines. 

Meriting Latin and English one with another. Xodbe. 

2. To place, draw, or write between the lines 
of what is already written or printed. 

lN-T|lB-LlN'Je;-AL, a. [inter enb. ImeaP, Bp. inters 
lineal,] Between lines; interlineary ; interlin- 
ear ; interlined. Symey Smith, 

iN-TgR-LlN'jp-AR, a, J]L, interlirhearis \ inter, 
between, and 2inea, a line ; It. interlineare ; Fr. 
interlimaire.] Inserted between lines ; having 
insertions between lines ; interlineal ; interlin- 
eary. Hall, 1 

tJ, ”^1 short / /^, I, ITi ohsotire , pAjeub, 


IN-T?R-LIN'^;-AR-LY, ad. In an interlinear 
manner ; by interlineation. Bp. Hall. 

IN-TBR-LIN^JP-A-RYj ct. Inserted between lines ; 
interlined ; interlinear. Milton, 

iN-TigJR-LIN'?- A-RY> n, A book interlined. Milton, 

IN-T?R-LlN-jp-A'TION, n, [Sp. interlineacion •, 
Fr. interlineation.] 

1. The act of interlining. 

2. Any thing inserted between lines, “ Fre- 
quent blots and interlineations.** Swift, 

iN-T^IR-LfN'ING, n. The act of writing between 
lines; interlineation. Dryden. 

In-T^R-LInk', V. a. [inter and link.] [«. inter- 
linked ; pp. INTERLINKING, INTERLINKED.] 
To connect by uniting links ; to interchain ; to 
join one in another ; to interlock. 

These are two chains which are mterlmked. Dryden. 

IN'T^R-lINK, n. An intermediate link or con- 
nection. Coleridge. 

iN-TjpR-LOB'U-LAR, a. Between lobes. WHght. 

IN-TJPR-LQ-OA'TIQN, n, [Fr. interlocation?] An 
interplacing ; an interposition. 

Your eclipse of the sun is occasioned by an interlocntion 
of the moon betwixt the earth and the sun. Buckingham, 

IN-T?R-L6cK^ V. a. [inter and lock.] To com- 
municate witii, or flow into, one another ; to 
lock, or close fast, one with another. Maunder 

IN-T^R-LO-CU'TION, n. [L. interloautio', inter, 
between,’ and locutio, a speaking ; loquor, to 
speak ; It. interlocuzione ; Sp. tnterlocucion ; 
Fr. interlocution?] 

1. Interchange of speech ; verbal intercourse ; 
dialogue; colloquy; conference. 

It [rehearsal of the psalms] is done by tnferfocu/Ton. and 
with a mutual return of sentences irom side to side. Hooker. 

2. {Laxo.) An intermediate act or degree be- 
fore final decision. Ayliffe. 

IN-T^:R-L60'U-T0R, or IN-T?R-LQ-CU'TQR [In- 
t§r-15k'p-tvr,’S. P. F. Ja. Sm. R. C, Wr. Wb . ; 
In-tcr-lSk'u-tvr or in-t§r-lo-ka'tvr, W,; in-t§r-lo- 
ka'ti.ir, Metres], n. 

1. One who speaks in a dialogue ; a dialogist. 

The tnterloeutors in this dialogue are Socrates and one 

Minos, an Athenian, his acquaintance. Bentley, 

2. {Scottish Law.) An interlocutory sentence 

or judgment: Ayliffe, 

JKff* So groat is tho tendency of our language to 
the ciiclitical accent, that this word, though perfectly 
Latin, and having the penultimate u long, has not 
been able to preserve the accent on that syllable. Mr. 
Nares is tho only orthoepist who places the accent on 
tt ; Mr. Sheridan, Dr. Johnson, Dr. Ash, Dr, Kenrick, 
Mr. Scott, Ml. Pony, Mr. Barclay, and Entick accent 
the anrepeniiltiinate Kyllahlo. [ prefer Mr. Naros’s ac- 
centuariun. — See Prolocutok.” Walker, 

iN-TjpR-L^C'U-TQ-RY [tn-t^r-lbkV-tyr-^, S. IV, 
P. J, F. Ja, K, Sm. ^Vr , ; In-tQr-Io-kfl'tur- 9 , E.], 
a. [It. Sp* interlQcutorio ; Fr. ixiterlocutoire.] 

1. Consisting of dialogue. 

There are several wterlocutory discourses In the Holy 
Sciiptures, though the persons speaking are not alternately 
mentioned or referred to. tuides, 

2. {Law.) Intermediate ; done, or deter- 
mined, between the commencement and termi- 
nation of an action. 

The chttoccuor's decree Is either imt^rlocvtory or final. 

Blachtione, 

IN-T?R-L6PE^ V, n. [inter and But. loopexi, to 
leap.] [i. INTERLOPED ; pp, interloping, in- 
terloped.] To run or leap into a business in, 
which one has no concern ; to intermeddle ; to 
run between parties and intercent advantage ; 
to forestall, Ixxterloping trade.” Tatter, 

iN-TiglR-LdF'^R, n. One who interlopes; one 
who runs into business in which he has no con- 
cern or right ; an intruder ; intermeddler.iMrW^o?^ 

tlN-T3^R-LC’CATE, v, a, [L. interlmo, mterlu- 
cairn,] To let in Ught by cutting away branches 
or boughs. Coekeram, 

iN-TipiULV-cA^TION, n. [h.interlm<aio,] The 
act of letting in light by cutting away branches 
or boughs. Hvelyn, 

lN-T?:R-LlJ'C^iNT, a, [L. interlmso, interkmns?] 
Shining between, [r.] Bailey* 

iN'T^iR-LUDE, n. [L. interludoi inter^ between, 
and htdm, a play, game, diversion.] 

X. Semething played in the intervals of a play, 

fAr, fast* pA«4i:«f ii4ir* hJr 
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drama, or festi^ e entertainment ; a short dra- 
matic piece, generally accompanied with music, 
and properly lepresented or performed between 
the acts of longer performances. ** IVIasques, 
and revels, and interludes.'^ Bacon. 

2. {Mus.) A short piece of organ music 
played between two stanzas of a hymn. Moore. 

iN'T^R-LUD-gl^t a. Inserted or performed as 
an interlude ; containing interludes. Dwight. 

IN^T^IR-LUD-^R, n. A performer in an interlude. 
“All our children jnade biter luders." B.Jonson. 


iN-T5R-LU'jpN-CV» [Xi- interluOf hiterlu&ns ; 
tnter, between, and luo^ to flow.] A flowing be- 
tween ; water interposed, [r.] Male. 

iN-TJgIR-XiU'NAR, ^ [L, fwfer, between, and 

iN-TJglR-LU'NA-RY, ) lunUf the moon ; It. inter- 
lunare.'] Belonging to the time when the moon, 
being in conjunction with the sun, is invisible. 

Silent as the moon, . . . 

ffid in her vacant udeHunar cave. Mtlton. 

iN-T^R-MAR'RJAIJrE (In-ter-mar'rij), n. \inter and 
marriage.^ Reciprocal marriage ; marriage be- 
tween two families where each takes one and 
gives another. 

Intermarriage of relations, which is so finiitfiil a source of 
disease and idlotcy. Ec. Itev. 

IN-T^IR-MAR'RY, «. n. [i. INTERMA.RRIED ; pp. 
INTERMARRYING, INTERMARRIED.] To marry, 
or be married, reciprocally, as one family, one 
tribe, or one nation with another. 

About the middle of tht fo-is rh centurv from the building 
of Rome, it was declared L'lwfui lor uublc* and plebeians to 
intermarry. Hivi/'e. 

!N-T5:R-MAX'IL-LA-RY, a. [inter and masdllary.'] 
Situated between*the‘jaw-bones. Roget. 

tlN'TJpR-MEAN, w. [inter ejidi mean.'] Something 
done in the meantime ; an intermediate act ; an 
interact. B. Jonson, Naves. 

tlN-T^lR-M^l-A'TIQlSr, n. [L. intermeo^ to pass, 
or flow between.] A flowing between. Bailey. 

iN-TjpR-MllD^DLE, t*. n. [inter and meddle.] [t. 

INTERMEDDLED ; pp. INTERMEDDLING, INTER- 
MEDDLED.] To meddle or interpose omciously 
or improperly ; to interfere ; to intrude. 

The practice of Spain hath been, by war and by conditions 
of ticaty, to intermedfife with fiireign states, and declare them- 
selves prutectors-gonural of Catholics. Bacon. 

Syn.— J'ee Interfere. 

In-T^R-mIiD'DLB, V. a. To intermix; to mingle. 
“ To intermeddle retiredness with society.” Hall. 

IN-TJ:R-M,6d'DL 5:R, n. One who intermeddles ; 
an intruder. “ Officious intermeddlers.'' Swijt. 

iN-TpR-MfiD'DLlNG, n. Officious interference. 
“ Iniquitous intermeddling." Burke. 

IN'T?:R-MBDE, n. [Fr. internulde.] A sort of 
interlude in a drama; a short musical piece, 
generally of a burlesque character ; intermezzo. 

Brande. 


IIXn-T^R-ME'DI-A-CY, n. [inter and mediacy.] 
Interposition; intervention, [r,] Derham. 

II IN-T51R-ME'DI-AL [In-t 9 r-m 6 'd 9 -sl, B. J. Ja. Sm. 
R. Irr. ; Xn-tfr-m5'dy?il, S. E. P. K . ; In-t^r-mS'- 
d^-»l or In-tpr-mS'j^-^l, W.], a. [L. interme- 
dius ; intm'i between, and medimt the middle.] 
Intervening ; lying between ; intermediate. 

tlN-TJgR-ME'Bl-AN, a. Intermediate. Blount. 


II iN-TpR-ME'Dl-A-RY, <», Intervening; interme- 
diate; mtermcdial. Ld. Campbell. 


U lN-T?R-ME'Dl-A-RY, n. That which is inter- 
mediate, as a connecting particle. 


since these words pnflnitlves, as in the example “ A de- 
sire to excel.”] are preceded by the particl© “to.” this modifi- 
cation might perhaps be placed among those united to the 

e rincipal woid by an intermetlwrv. But there Is good reason 
> doubt whetlier the word “ to ” is really in, this case a mere 
xntermmliary. MuUioan. 


II lN-T]g;R-ME'DJ-ATB, a. [L. intermedins \ It. 
iwtermediaio ; Sp. intermedio ; Fr. intermMiat.] 
1 . Lying between ; between extremes ; inter- 
vening; interposed; interjacent. 

Those general nainres which stand between the neareali 
and most remote are called imttnmdimte. WcOU, 


2. (Arith. & A^ebra.) Noting the terms of a 
progression between the first and the last ; the 
means. 


Intermediate etate^ ( the State of the soni be- 
tween death and tne resuirection of the body. Heok. 
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II IX-T?R-ME'DI-ATE, V. n. To intervene ; to in- 
terpose. Intermediating 2 ,uth.QTit:y.'' Milton. 

II IX-TJpR-ME'Dr-ATE-LY, ad. By way of inter- 
mediation or intervention. Johnson. 

IX-TpR-ME-Di-A'TIOX, n. Act of intermediat- 
ing ; i.iLUiveuriori ; interposition. Burke. 

IN-T^R-ME'DI-CM, n. [L.] 

1. Intermediate space. Coleridge. 

2. An intermediate agent ; instrument. 

flN-T^lR-MELL', u. n. [Fr. entremelerl] To in- 
termeddle ; to meddle ; to inteifere. 

To bite, to gnaw, and boldly iatermeU 
With sacred things. Marston. 

t lN-TjpR-MliL.L', «. a. To mix ; to mingle. 

The life of this wretched world is always intemielled with 
much bitterness. Bp. Fisher. 

JN-TER'MjpNT, n. [Fr. enterrement. — See Inter,] 
The act of interring a dead body ; burial ; sepul- 
ture; inhumation. Warton. 

Syn-— See Burial. 

IN-TJPR-MEN'TION, t^a. [iriter sooA tnention,] To 
mention among other things, [r.] Grimstone. 

f iN-TJglR-MESS', 71 , A service or something in- 
tervening. Evelyn. 

m-TRR-MEZ*zd [It.] An 

interlude ; an intermede. Bmart. 

IN-TjpR-Mi'CATE, v. n. To shine between or 
among. Blount. 

IN-T^R-MI-CA'TION, n. ^ [L. intermAco^ intermi- 
catus, to glitter among; intert between, and mico^ 
to glitter^ A sbining between or among. Smait. 

IN-T5R-M1-GRA'TIQN, 71. [L. inter, between, and 
migro, migratus, to remove.] Reciprocal mi- 
giation ; act of removing from one dwelling to 
another, as of two parties, each of whom takes 
the dwelling-place of the other. Male. 

IN-TER'MJ-NA-BLE, a. [L. interminahilis ; hi, 

f riy., and termino, to end ; terminus, the end ; 
t, intermtndbile ; Sp. ^ Fr. mtermmadle.] Hav- 
ing no limits; unbounded; boundless; unlimit- 
ed ; immense. “ The interminable sky.” 

Thomson. 

iN-TfeR'Ml-Nijt-BLE, n. He w'hom no limit con- 
fines ; — applied to the Deity. 

As if they would coufine the Irderminoible. Mxlton. 

IN-T£R'M|-NA-BLE-N£ss, n. The state of being 
interminable, or not to be limited. 

lN-TER'Mj-NA-BLY,ae?. Without end. Wright. 

In-TER'MJ-XATE, a. [L- intermmatus.] Un- 
bounded; unlimited. Chapman. 

tJN-TER'Ml-NATE, V. a. [L. intermino, intermi- 
natus.] To threaten ; to menace. Bp. Hall. 

t 1N-T£R-MI-NA'TIQN, n. [L. intermhiatio.] 
A threatening ; menace ; threat. Bp. Taylor. 

t iN-TjgJR-MINEI)', 10 . a. Intermixed with mines. 

Drayton. 

IN-T^:r-mIN'GLE (-ming'gl), v. a. [inter and min- 
gle.] [i. INTERMINGLED ; pp. INTERMINGLING, 
INTERMINGLED.] To mingle one w'ith another ; 
to blend ; to commingle ; to mix together. 


I ’ll intenningte every thing he does 
With Cassio’s suit. 


Shak. 


IN-T®R-MIN'GLE, V. n. 

rated ; to mingle. 


To be mixed or incorpo- 
Shak. 


flN'T^JR-MI^E, n. 
intervention. 


Interference ; interposition ; 

Bacon, 


iN-T^JR-MlS'SION (-mIshV)* [D. intermis- 
sio ; inter, between, and wtiSfo, to send; It, in- 
termissione ; Sp. intermision ; Fr. intemdssion^ 

1 , The act of intermitting. 

2 . The space or time between two periods, 
perforinances, events, or paroxysms ; cessation 
mr a time ; pause ; rest ; intermediate stop ; in- 
terruption. 

?he peasants work on. In the hottest part of the day. with- 
vmrmissicm. Locke. 


Th< 

out 


MUon, 


Rest or intermission none I And. 

Be had some lucid intermissions. 

3. f The state of being disused; desuetude. 
Words borrowed of antiquity have the authority of, 
and out of their intermsssion do win to* themselves a kftid 
grace-like newness. B. 

Syn. — See Cessation. 


IX-T^R-MIS'SJYE, a. Coming by fits ; alternate 
ing; not continual. 

pleasure thy rt.crcatioii or irtei misfire Tclaxation, not 
thy Duina, hie and p^<lie^:^lon. iii oilhp. 

IX-TER-AIIt', i\ a. [L. intermitto I infer, be- 
tween, and mitto, to bend ; It. intermettere ; Sp, 
intermitb", Pt.eiiiremctire.] [i*. intermitted ; 
pp. INTERMITTING, INTERMITTED.] To CaUSe 
to cease for a time ; to discontinue a while ; to 
suspend ; to inten-upt. 

We are furnished with an armor from heaven: but if we 
are remiss, or are jiersuaded to lay by our arms, and tntei'mtt 
our guard, we may be surprised. Rogers. 

IN-TJpR-MiT', V. n. To cease or leave off for a 
time ; to be interrupted ; to abate. 

The exact time when your courts intermit, Johnson. 

iN-TjPR-MlT'TJglNT, a. Ceasing, and returning, 
at intervals ; alternating ; coming by fits. 

Short, m^rmittent, or swift-recurrent pains. Harvey. 

lN-T5R-MiT;T?NT, n. (Med.) A disease that 
has intermissions ; an intermittent fever > ague 
and fever. 

The symptoms of intermittents are those of a decided and 
completely marked “cold stage.” After this occurs the “ hot 
stage.' Dimghson. 

lN-T]S^R-MiT'TjNG,p.a. Coming by fits. Maunder. 

IntPrmrttinff springs, springs that alternately flow 
and cease to flow during considerable intervals of 
time, little influenced apparently by drought or rains. 
Such springs originate from reservoirs in the interior 
of lulls or mountains, the channel of discharge or out- 
let of which has such a form as to act as a siphon. 
The spring begins to flow when the water in the re- 
servoir IS iiigh enough to fill the siphon-hke outlet, 
and continues to fiowtill it has sunk below the origin 
of the outlet. The discharge then ceases till the water 

‘ in the re^elvoir has again attained its previous height. 

!N-T?R-MIT'TING-LV, ad. In an intermitting 

j manner ; at intervals ; not long together. 

IN-T^R-mIx' (Tn-ter-mlks^), v. a. [L. intei'niisceo, 
intermixtus.] [i, intermixed ; pp. intermix- 

[ ING, INTERMIXED.] To mingle or mix together ; 

I to intermingle. 

I Her persuasions she intermkeed with tears. Hayward. 

1 iN-T^R-MlX', n. To be intermingled, or mixed 
together ; to mingle. Johnson. 

fN-T®R-MlX'^lD-LY, ad. In the manner of a 
mixture ; with intermixture. Locke. 

iN-TgR-MiXT'yRE (-mlkst'yur), n. 1. A mass 
formed by mingling bodies a mixture. Boyle. 

2. Something additional mingled in a mass ; 
a sprinkling ; an interspersion ; an admixture. 
“An intermixture of levity and folly.” Bacon. 

In-T]@R-MO-bIl'I-TY, n. [L, inter, between, and 
mohilis, movable.] * The freedom or facility of 
motion of the particles of fluids among them- 
selves. Brande, 

iN-TjgR-MO-DlLL'ION (-yun), ». [inter and mo- 
dillion.] [Arch.) The space between two mo- 
dillions, which is equal throughout the entab- 
lature. Brande. 

In-T®R-mON'TANB, a. [L. inter, between, and 
montasms, relating^to a mountain ; mons, won- 
tis, a mountain.] Between mountains. Wright. 

In-T®R-mC’N'DANE, a. [L, inter, betweem and 
mundane ; 7ww?i(;?ws, the world.] Be- 
ing between worlds or orbs. 

, The vast distances between these great bodies are called 
trOermundane spaces. Zoehe. 

lN-T5JR-Mf5'N'DJ-.^LN, a. Intermundane. ColeHdge. 

iN-T^jR-Mtj'Rj^li, a. [L. intermuralis ; inter, be- 
tween, and mums, a wall.] Lying between 
walls. Ainsworth. 

iN-TSlR-MtJ-S'cy-LAR, a. p.. inter, between, and 
musculus, a muscle ; It. xntermuscolare ; Fr. in- 
termusGulaireJ] Between the ravieelee.Dwtglison. 

In-T|:R-MU-TA'TIQN, n. [inter and muteUion.] 
Mutual cliange 5 interchange. Smart. 

tlN-TjpR-MTJT'U-AL, a. [inter and mtttml.1 
Mutual. “ By intermtittual vows.” Daniel. 

JN-T£BN', V. «. {Tr. intemer.] To send, as politi- 
oal refugees, into the interior of a oount^. (Jiiod.) 

JN-TfcR'NAL, a. [L. intemus ; It, ^ Sp. ifvtetm ; 
Fr. 

1 . Within limits or bounds; inward; interior; 
inner ; not external. 
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2. Relating to the mind or the soul ; spirit- 
ual ; — not literal; as, “ meaning.** 

W ith blindness tntenial struck. MUion. 

8. Not depending on external accidents ; in- 
trinsic ; not imaginary ; real. Rogers. 

4. Relating to one’s own country’ ; domestic ; 
not foreign. “ Internal regulations.” Canning. 

5. i^Geom.) Noting angles formed within any 
rectilinear figure by its sides ; — noting angles 
formed between two parallels by those ptirallels 
respectively and an intersecting line. t)a. P. 

Jllteritate internal angles, two angles formed between 
two parallels by those parallels respectively and an 
inter.<!ecttng line, but on opposite sides of the inter- 
secting line. Hutton. 

Syn. — Internal is opposed to external ; interior, to 
exterior ; intrinsic, to extrinsic ; tuicard, to outward ; 
inner, to outer ; spiritual, to corporeal, material, natu- 
ral, or literal. Internal peace or satisfaction ; interior 
parts ; intrinsic or real value j inward thoughts ; inner 
man, or inner court ; spiritual life ; spiritual or inter- 
nal sense or meaning. 

IN-T^R-NAL'I-TY, n. The quality of being in- 
ternal or within, [u..] ClissoUl. 

JN-TER'N VL-LY, ad. Inwardly; beneath the 
surface mentally ; intellectually. Bp. Taylor. 

iN-TpR-NA^^TION-AL (In-ter-i^sh'un-al), a. [Fr.] 
Relating to tfie intercourse between different 
nations ; common to two or more nations ; as, 
** International conventions.” Xr/. Caotlereagh, 
181S. ^^International law.” Story. 

‘‘ We ought not to forget that we owe interna- 
tional to Jeremy Bentliam, a word at once so conven- 
ient, and supplying so real a need, that it was, with 
manifest advantage, at once adopted by all.’’ Trench. 

iN-TJeR-NA'^TION-AL-IST, n. An upholder of 
international faw. 

In the dajs of Elizabeth, the publicists of England, both 
as constitutionalists and internatfonalists, in so lur as inters 
national law was then understood, had nothing to fbar from 
a comparison with their continental nvals. H. £nt. Hev. 

iN-T6R-NE'Cl-A-RY (In-t?r-n5'8hf-?-r?'), a. Mu- 
tually destructive ; exterminating. Mackintosh. 

iN-TgR-Nfi^'l-NAL, a. Mutually destructive; 
interneciary. * Qu. Rev. 

IN-T^3R-NE'0INE, a- [Jj, internecinus ; interneco, 
to kill.] Mutually destroying or destructive ; 
mortal ; deadly. Iludibras. 

An evil and adulterous generation,*’ marked oijtt for in- 
testine and internecine strife. H. Brit. liev. 

iN-T^R-NE'crON (Xn-t^r-nS'shpn), n. [L. mter- 
jiecio.J Mutual slaughter or destruction ; mas- 
sacre ; general slaughter ; extermination. Hale. 

IN-T5R-NE'01VE, a. [L. intemecivits.'} Same as 
INTISHNECIARY, Sydney Smith. Carlyle. 

tlN-Tpa-NEC^TION, n. [L. int&rnecto, to bind 
together.] Connection. Mountagu. 

1n'TS1R-N()DE, n. [li. inter, between, and nodus, 
a knot.] {Bot.) The interval or part of a stem 
between two nodes. Gray. 

iN-TJgR-N^'Dl-AL, a. Between joints, nodes, or 
knots. Browne. 

Ijsr'TER Jiros. [I/.] Between ourselves. 

XN-TjgiR-NtjrjJ'CIAL, a. Relating to an xnternun- 
cio- * More. 

!N-T51R-Nt^K'Ol-5 (-shf-d), n. [L. intemuncim ; 
between, and nuneim, a messenger ; It. 

; Sp. Memuncio ; Fr. tnternonce.l 

1. A messenger between two parties. Milton. 

2. An envoy of the pope, sent to small states 

and republics; — d^tinguished from a nuncio, 
who represents the pope at the courts of emper- 
ors and kings. Brands. 

iN-Tj^E-O-CE-AN'IC, a. Existing between, or 
connecting, different oceans ; lying between two 
seas. B. Everett. 

IN-T5R-6cTJ-LAR, a. rX. inter, between, and 
pertaming to the eyes.] (Ewt.) Ap- 
plied to the antennse of an inseet, whioh are in- 
serted any where between the ^es. Mcmnder^ 

iN-TjpRrOR'Bi-TAIi, cu [L. irtter and OfI)u, a 
okdle.] Situated between the orbits. Maunder. 

In-T|:r-5s'SEAL, a. Same as Interosseous. 

)fN-T^:R.0s'S®-OtlS (tn-tpr-ifeli'e-iis), a. \JL.inter, 
between, and os, a none ; It. in;tero 98 eo ; Fr. tw- 
terosseusB.] (Anat.) Noting parts, as arteries, | 


muscles, ligaments, &c., situated between the 
bones. Dunglison. 

iN-TgR-PALE', V. a. To place pales between : — 
to interlace. Brande. 

1 N-T 5 R-pAU§E', 71. A pause between. Daniel. 

flN-TER-PEAL', r. cr. {L. hitetpello.'] To inter- 
rupt in speaking; to interpei. Henry More. 

tiX-T5R-PEL% V. a. To interrupt. B. Jonson. 

iN-TeR-P?L-LA'TION, n. [L. interpellatio ; It. 
interpellazione ; Sp. intetpelacion ; Fr. interpei- 
lationI\ 

1. Act of interrupting one who speaks. 

“ By rude interpellation.** Henr^/ More. 

2. Earnest address ; intercession. Bp. Taylor. 

3. (Ciri7 Lam.) The act by which, in conse- 

quence of an agreement, the party bound de- 
clares that he will not be bound beyond a cer- 
tain time. Bouvier. 

iN-T^iR-PEN'U-TRATE, V. a. [inter and pene- 
trate.'] To penetrate within. Shelley. 

iN-TER-PEN-^I-TRA'TrQN, n. Interior penetra- 
tion. [r.] Coleridge. 

IN-T5R-PET'AL-A-RY, a. [inter and petal.] 
{Bot.) Situated between petals. Smith. 

iN-TFiR-PET'J-O-LAR, a. [L. inter, between, and 
petiohis, a little foot.] {^Bot.) Noting stipules 
occupying the space between the petioles of 
opposite leaves. Gray. 

IN-T5R-PI-I.As'T^;r, n. [inler and pilaster.] 
[Arch.) The space between two pilasters, which 
is adjusted by the same rules as intercolumnia- 
tion. Brande. 

In-T5R-PLACE, V. a. To place between. Daniel. 

1N-T5R-PLEAD% V. a. [inte^' and — Fr. 

I entreplaid&r.] p. interpeeadeu ; inter- 
pleading, INTERPLEADED.] {Law.) In an- 
cient practice, to discuss or try a point inciden- 
tally arising, before the principal cause can be 
determined, by making the parties concerned 
litigate it between them; — in modern practice, 
to settle a question of right to certain property 
or money adversely claimed by the litigation of 
the claimants, for the benefit or security of a 
third person who holds the property or money 
claimed, but is in doubt to which party he shall 
pay or deliver it. Burrill. 

iN-TpR-PLEAD'fR, n. {Law.) One who inter- 
pleads. — A mode of obtaining the settlement of 
a question of right to certain property or money 
adversely claimed, by compelling the parties 
claiming it to interplead, or litigate the title be- 
tween themselves, for the benefit and relief of 
a third person of whom they claim. Burrill. 

lN-T]g:R-PLfiDGE', v.a. To give and take mutu- 
ally as a pledge. Davenant. 

Xn-T^R-PoInt', V. a. [i. interpointed ; pp. in- 
teupointino, INTERPOINTED.] To distinguish 
by spots or marks ; to point. Daniel. 

iN-TER'Pp-LATE [jn-t^r'po-lat, S. W.P.J.E. F. 
Ja. K. Sm. Wr . ; ln't?r-pq-lat, IFb.], v. a. [L. 
interpolo, interpolatus ; inter, between, and po- 
lio, to polish; It. interpolare; Sp. interpolar\ 
Fr. interpoler.] [i. interpolated; pp. In- 
terpol ATING, interpolated.] 

1. t To renew ; to repeat at intervals. 

The alluvion of fhe sea upon those rocks might he cteiw 
nally continued, but interpolated. Hale. 

2. To insert, as a spurious word or passage, 
in a manuscript or book ; to foist into a place. 

Another law, which was cited by Solon, or, as some think, 
inUrpolated by him for that purpose. i’oiis. 

3. To alter by inserting something new. 

How strangely Iimatinsis mangled and interfxtlatefL you 
may see by me vast didhrence of all copies and editions, 
Greek andXatin. Bp. Jim low. 

4. {Math. & Physics.) To introduce, in order 

to complete a partial series of numbers, or ob- 
servations, one or more intermediate terms 
which shall conform to the law of that part of 
the series which is complete. Button. 

IN-TER'PQ-LAT-^ID, p. a. 1. Foisted in ; insert- 
ed spuriously or im|)roperly. 

2. Altered bv having something foisted in. 

3. {Math.) Noting a term or terms introduced 

into a series by interpolation. Dames. 

IN-Ti£R-PQ-LA'TION, n. [L. interpotoHo ; It, 


terpolasione \ Sp. interpoladon', Fr. interpolos 
iion.] Jortxn. 

1. The act of interpolating. 

2. Something interpolated, added to, or foist- 
ed into, the original matter. Hanmer. 

3. {Math. & Physics.) The operation of find- 

ing, in order to complete a partial series of num- 
bers or observations, one or more intermediate 
terms, which shall conform to the law of that 
part of the senes which is complete. Hutton. 

JN-TER'PQ-LA-TQR [in-ter'po-la-tiir, S. W. P, J. 
F, Ja. K. Sm* Wr. ; Su'tei-po-la-tyr, ll'S.], n. 
[L.] One who interpolates. * Warton. 

IN-T^R-POL'ISH, a. ]inter and polish.] To 
polish between ; to polish anew. MiUon. 

XN-TJpR-PONE', V. a. [L. interpono ; inter, be- 
tween, and powo, to place.] To set or insert be- 
tween. [r.] Wright. 

XN-TJgIR-PO'NjpNT, n. He who, or that which, in- 
terposes. [r.] Hey wood. 

XN-T]PR-P6'§AL, n. 1. Agency between two per- 
sons; interposition; interference. South- 

2. State of being placed between. “ By the 
interposal of the benignant element.” Glanvill. 

IN-TjpR-PO§E^ V. a. [L. interpono, interpositus ; 
intei, between, and pono, to place; It. inter- 
porre ; Sp. entreponer ; Fr, interposer.] [i. in- 
terposed ; pp. INTERPOSING, INTERPOSED.] 
To put or place between oi among ; to thrust in ; 
to present as an interruption, obstruction, or 
inconvenience, or as a succor or relief. 

Human flrailW will too often interpose Itself among persons 
of the holiest function. Suilt, 

The common father of mankind seabonahly interpo^ted his 
hand, and rescued miserable man out ot the gross stupidity 
and sensuality wherein he was plunged. HoodwarJ. 

iN-T^iR-PO§E', V. n. 1. To act in a friendly man- 
ner between two parties ; to mediate ; to inter- 
cede. Dryden. 

2. To make a remark by way of interruption. 

But, interposes Eleutherius, this objection may be made 
indeed against almost any hypothesis. BoiM. 

Syn,— See Intercede. 

t Xn'TJPR-PO^E, n. Interposal. Spenser. 

XN-TjpR-PO^'JgR, 71. One who interposes ; a me-n 
diator. “ Interposer *twixt us twain.** Shah. 

iN-Tjg:R-P6§'JT, 71. A place of deposit between 
one commercial city, or one commercial nation, 
and another. Mitford. 

XN-T?R-PQ-S!"TIQN (In-t§r-pq-zl8h'va), n. [L. 
mterpositio ; It. inte7posizi(me ; Sp. interposi- 
cion ; Fr. interposition.] 

1. The act of interposing ; the act of placing, 

or coming, between. Addison. 

2. intervenient ^ency; friendljr agency be- 
tween parties ; mediation ; intervention.^tf&^ow. 

Though warlike successes carry in thorn otton the evi- 
dences of a divine tutet position, yet they are no sure marks 
of tlie divine favor, Atien'tmrp. 

3. Something interposed. Milton. 

Syn.— See Intervention, 

ttN-TBR-PO'^lJRE (In-t^r-pd'zhur), n. Act of 
interposing ; interposition. * Glanvill. 


IN-T^RTRlgT, V. a. [L. interpretor\ interpres, 
an interpreter. — ** Perhaps inler, between, and 
partes, parties.** Sullivan. — It. interpreiare i 
Sp. irderpretar *, Fr. i7iterpr4t&r.] [t, intee- 
rreted; pp. interpreting, INTERPRKTEI).] 
To explain; to expound; to make intelligible 
to another, as by translating an unknovm into 
a known language, or unknown into known 
signs ; to translate ; to elucidate ; to decipher. 

Pharaoh told them his dreams; but there w«s none that 
could interjtret them unto Pharaoh. Qm. xU. 3. 

Syn.— See Explain. 


INT-TaR'PRET-iJi-BLE, a. [L, interprstdbiUs ; It. 
interprembile\ Sp. interpretable i Fr, hitei^re- 
tahle.] Capable of being interpreted or trans- 
lated. Collier. 

tlN-TliR'PRip-TA-MfiNT, n. [h. tTvterpretamen- 
turn.] Interpretation; exporition. Miitot*. 

lN-TfeRrpR5:-TA*TIQN, n. [L. interpretoHo ; It. 
interjiretazione ; Sp. interpretadon ; Fx. mier- 
pretaHm.] 

1. The act of interpreting or rendering a thing 
intelligible to another ; translation ; version, 

2. The sense or meaning given by an inter- 
preter ; an explanation $ an exposition* 
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Cl a‘*tv T’‘ •<iisu;ii -lo toi’ie hardest 

find ' r.,i', . 1 !■ 0. -i c I HooL^r, 

3. tThe power of explaining. JBacon. 

4. (Math*) The process of explaining special 
results arrived at by the application of general 
mathematical rules or foimula*. Danes Peck, 

Syn. — See Explain. 

IN-TER'PR^:-TA.T{VE, a, [It. interpetrativo ; 
Sp. interpretatico ; Fr. interpritatif,^ 

1. Collected by interpretation. 

The rei'»''«’'P ♦he’** •‘dd't'O’’*' may justly be deemed an 
Vit’/'t i. . .. ri* !' “•! L'. Hammond. 

2. Containing explanation or inteipretation; 
expositive. ^^Interpretative of meaning.’"iJ£i?*/'ow. 

1N-TER'PR5-TA-T1VB-LY, ad. By way of inter- 
pretation. ‘ Pap, 

|N-TER'PRjpT-5R, n. One who interprets. 

JN-TER^PRIglT-iNG, p. a. Explaining; giving in- 
terpretation ; translating. 

iN-TpR-PfirNC'TION (In-ter-pungk'shvin), n. [L.fw- 
terpunctio ; inJberpungo^ to interpoint ; inter., be- 
tween, and pungo, to point; It. inter punzione^ 
The act of interpointing ; a placing of points 
between words ; punctuation. J>. Jackson, 

iN-TfjR-R^-CEIVE', V, a. To receive between or 
within. Wright, 

IN-T^R-RE'^^IN-CY, n. The space of time, or 
the government, while there is no lawful sov- 
ereign on the throne ; an interregnum. Blount, 

IJ^-TER^REG n. [L.] The time in which 

a throne is vacant between the death or abdica- 
tion of one sovereign and the accession of an- 
other : — also a term applied to the vacancy cre- 
ated in the executive power, and to any vacancy 
which occurs when there is no government, 
“The late ministeiial hiterregnum,** Macaulay. 

Th<‘ init'y i eqtuini on that occasion [the abdication and flight 
of Jiiiiioi II J lasted two months longer in Scotland than m 
England. Land. Encq. 

IN-TJPR-REIGN' (Jn-ter-rStn')i n, [L. interregnum ; 
Fr. interrt^gm^ An interregnum. Bacon. 

JN-TER'R^IR, n. One who inters. Cotgrave, 

fj^'TER-RMx [tn't^r-rSks, K, Wb. Ash, Crabh, 
Bra)ide '] , n. t^.] One who discharges the roy- 
al authority between the death of one king and 
the accession of another ; a regent during an 
interregnum. Ai'nold, 

IN-T£r'RQ-GATE, V, a, HL. interrogo, interroga- 
tus ; inter, between, and ro^'o, to ask; It. mter- 
rogare-, Sp. interrogar\ Fr. %nterroguerr\ [i. 
INTEIUIOGATED ; pp, INTBUEOGATINO, INTBR- 
iioo-ATBi>,] To examine by asking questions ; 
to question ; to inquire of ; to ask ; to cate- 
chise ; as, “ To hvterrogate a witness.” 

Syn. — See Ask, Inquire. 

JN-TfeR'RQ-6ATE, «. n. To put questions; to 
make inquiries; to ask. *^He could interro^ 
gate touching beauty.” Bacon. 

t IN-T fiR'RO“Cl ate, n, A question put -^^inquiry. 
“ The following interrogate** Bp. aall. 

|N-TfiR'RQ-G A-Tfei', n. One who is interrogated ; 
one who is questioned. Brit, Grit, 

IN-TfeR-RQ-GA'TIO^^i w* [L. interrogatio ; It. tn- 
terrogaztone; Sp. interrogacioni Px, interroga- 
tion.)^ 

1. 'The act of interrogating or questioning. 

2. A question put ; an inquiry ; an interroga- 
tory. “This variety is obtained by interroga- 
tions to things inanimate.” 

Fmy yon, fiparo mo 
Further interroifatton, wMch boots uothiug 
Exoopt to tarn a trial to debate. Ri/ron, 

3. A note or point, thus [ ?], denoting a ques- 
tion or query. Murray, 

lN-TlpR-R6G'i^-Tl(VE, a, jX», interrogativm ; It. 
^ Sp. interrogativo ; Fr. interrogatif.'\ Asking 
a question ; denoting a question ; interrogatory. 
“ The interrogative point,” Bams. 

l[Nr-T?lR-R5a^^-TlfVB, n, (Oram.) A pronoun 
or other word dsed in asking questions ; as, 
v?ho, whatf which, whether, why. Morris. 

iN-Tj^a-ROa' ii-TlVJS-L.Y, ad. In an xntexro^tive 
manner ; in form of a question* Bnrd. 


IN-TER'RO-GA-TOR, n. [L.] One who interro- 
gates or questions ; a questioner. Harris, 

tN-T?R-ROG'A.TO-RY, n, [It. Sp. interroga- 
torio ; Fr. viterrogdtoire.'\ A question ; an in- 
quiry ; a query. 

Tie with nr. mo-c chilitj began in captious manner to put 
ihti n ojiitoi *. H !ii*n. Sulney. 

-« Interratratory, in English legal proceedings, 
is usually applied to a written question, in distinction 
to questiuiib put t tea cocc.’> Richardson, 

Syn. — See (Query. 

IN-TgR-ROG'A-TtD-RY, a. [L. interrogatonusJ\ 
Containing oi expressing a question ; interrog- 
ative. “ An interrogatory sentence.” Johnson. 

IJST TER-RO 'REM. [L.l By way of threat or 
terror ; in order to ternfy. 

IN-T^R-rCpT', V. a, [L. intermmpo, interrupt 
tus ; inter, between, and rumpo, to break ; It. m- 
terrompere ; Sp. interromper ; Fr. interrompre^ 
[i. INTEHUUPTED ; pp. IKTERHUnriNG, INTEB- 
KUPTED.] 

1. To stop or hinder by breaking in upon ; to 
prevent from proceeding ; to disturb. 

Answer not before thou hast heard the cause; neither in- 
terrupt men in the midst <rf their talk. Ecclus. xi. 8. 

i He might secu’-ely enough have engaged his body of horse 

against their w hole inconsiderable army, there being neither 
tiee nor bush to inte/rupt his charge. Clarendon. 

2. To divide ; to separate ; to destroy the con- 
tinuity of. Johnsofi. 

Syn. — See Disturb. 

IN-T?R-rOpT', a. Containing a chasm; broken. 
“ Abyss wide hiterrupt.** [u.] Miltofi. 

iN-TER-RflPT'JglD, p. a. (Bot.) Noting parts of 
plants whose symmetrical arrangement is de- 
stroyed by local causes. Lindley. 

lN-TJglR-RtrPT'5D-LY, ad, 'With interruption or 
stoppages ; not in continuity. 

Interruptedly pinnate, (Bot.) pinnate with email 
leaves inteimixed with larger ones. Oray. 

iN-TJgiR-RtiPT'JgIR, n. One who interrupts. South. 

tN-T^R-Rtyp'TIQN (In-tor-rSp'shim), n. [L. mife?*- 
ruptio ; It. interruzione ; Sp. mterrupcion ; Fr. 
interruption^ 

1. The act of interrupting, or the state of be- 
ing interrupted ; hinderance ; stop ; obstruction. 

It auffera interruntfon and delay* 

Aud meets with hinderance In (he smoothest way. Cowper. 

2. Intervention; interposition, [u,] 

Places severed iVom the continent by the mferruption of 
the sea. Ilale. 

3. Intermission; discontinuance; cessation. 

Amidst the interruptiom of his sorrow. Addison. 

iN-TER-Rt^P'TJVE, a. Causing interruption ; 
causing an intermission. Coleridge, 

iN-T^lR-RfjP'TlVE-LY, ad. By interruption. Wr, 

In-TER-SCAp'IT-LAR, a, [ifiter and scapula?’,] 
Placed between the shoulders. Dunglison. 

iN-TIgJR-SCfiND'JgINT, a, (Algebra^ Noting quan- 
tities the exponents of whose powers are radical 
quantities. Hutton, 

IN-T^R-SOInd' (-elnd'), t?, a. To cut off. Bailey. 

IN-T^R-SCRFbE^, V. a. PL. inter, between, and 
seriho, to write.] To wnto between. Bailey. 

IN-T?1R-SE^CANT, Of. [L interseco, int&rsecans, 
to cut through ; it. intersecemte^ Dividing into 
parts. Bailey. 

iN-T^R-SfiOT', V. a. pj. interseco, interseatus ; 
inter, between, and seco, to cut,] [t. intbr- 
SBOTEX) ; pp, INTBllSECTINO, INTERSECTED.] To 
cut, divide, or cross mutually, Browne. 

iN-T^lR-sfiOT', V, n. To meet and cross each 
other, as two lines. 

Two linos are said to inlerse^ when tixey cross each other, 
having a point in common. JOoaHeB Reck, 

iN-TJiR-SfiO'TIQN* n. [L. intersectio ; It. inters 
seziom ; Sp, interseceion ; Fr. inte7’8ection.] 

1. The act of intersecting; a cutting in two. 

2, (Oeom.) The cutting of one line or one 

plane by another;— the point or the line in 
which two lines, two phtnes, or a line and a 
plane cut each other. MuUoft. 

iN-TJpt-SfiM'l-NATE, V. a. To sow between or 
among^ Wright. 


I XN-T^R-SERT^ v, a. [L. intersero, tTitersertus^ 
I To put in between ; to insert. Brerewood. 
\ IX-T?R-SER'TION, n. An insertion. Ha?nmond. 
' lN-T5R-Si^T', V, a. To set or put between. Daniel. 

J IN-TER-SHOCK', V. a. Ihiter and shock.] To 
j shock mutually. Daniel, 

I IN-TER'S6'CIAL (-sa'sh^l), a. Having mutual 
I intercourse or connection ; mutual. Roget. 

IN-T^R-SOM'Nl-OU’S, a. [L. inter, between, and 
somnus, sleep.] Between the times of sleep- 
ing ; in the interval of waking, [a.] Dublin Rev, 
IN-T?;R-S0^R', V, a. \i7iter and sour.] To mix 
sourness with, [a.] Daniel. 

IN^TJPR-SPACE, 71. \i 7 iter and space.] Interven- 
ing space ; the space between. Todd, 

In'T^R-SPEECH, n. li??ter and speech,] A speech 
interposed between others. Blount. 

IN-T^IR-SPERSE', V, a. [L. interspergo, inter- 
^e7'sus ; inter, betw'een, and spargo, to scatter ; 
it, interspergere ] [i. interspersed ; pp. in- 

terspersing, INTERSPERSED.] 

1. To scatter here and there among other 

things. “ Care is taken to mtersperse these ad- 
ditions.” Swift. 

2. To diversify by being scattered here and 

there. “ Gardens interspersed with Roivery 
beds.'* Coivper, 

It would be an endless task to point out every latent beau- 
ty, every unnoticed elegance, with which, these productions 
arc intet spersed. Canning, 

IN-TER-SPER'SION, n. The act of interspersing. 

iN-TJglR-SPf'NOyS, a. (inter and spine.] (Anat.) 
Being between the spinous bones. Roget. 

iN-TyR-SPI-RA*TION, 7%. (inter and spiration.] 
Inspiration at intervals. 

"What gracious respites are here, w * ai *■..% •)■ ii’ik i. t. *; «- 
t?on8. It . Hall. 

IN-T?1R-STATE', a. (iiiter and state.] (Law.) 
Existing between different states. J. Story. 

lN-T 15 R-STjSl/L;\R, a. [L. inter, between, and 
Stella, a star;* It, intrasielbvre', Pr. inter steU 
lau’e.] (Astron.) Intervening between the stars ; 
noting parts of the universe without and beyond 
the limits of the solar system. Hutton. 

iN-TjpR-STfeL'LA-RY, a. Situated between the 
stars; interstellar. Clarke, 

IN'TJPR-STICE, or [N-TER'STTCE [in^er-stls, P. 
J, F. Wb, Jok7ison, Ash, Scott, Bailey ; in-tSr*- 
stis, S, Ja, K. Sm. R. C. Kenrick, Kares, Rees, 
M r . ; In'ter-stls or in-ter'stjs, W.], n. [L. mter- 
stithmi ', inter, between, and sto, to stand ; It. in- 
t&rstizio’, Sp.inte7'sticio Fx.inteii’stiee.] 

1, Space between one thing and another, es- 
pecially between things closely set ; a small in- 
tervening space ; interspace ; interval. Newton, 

2. An intervening period of time, “ The 

interstices of time.** Ayliffe, 

J8S?" “ Mr. Sheridan, Dr. Kenrick, Mr. Nares, Bu- 
chanan, W. Johnston Mr. Perry, aud Mr. Barclay 
place the accent on the second syllable of this word ; 
and Dr. Johnson, Dr. Ash, Mr. Scott, Bailey, and En* 
tick, on the first, t do not hesitate a moment to pro- 
nounce this the better accentuation.’’ Walker, 

tlN-T|:R-STlNC^TlVE,a. [L, intersiinctm.] Dis- 
tinguishing. “The i7iterstt7iGtivepoijits,** Wallis. 

lN-TJe:R-STl”TIAIi (-8tlsh'?il), a. Containing, or 
relating to, interstices ; intermediate. Broume. 

ttN-TBIR-STl'^TIpN (stlsh'i^n), n. A time inter- 
vening. Gower. 

lN-T:igJR-STRAT-l-FI-OA'TIQN, n. [inter end. strai- 
i/ication.] (Geol.) The subdivision of a depos- 
it, by layers of other substances. 

The interstrtaificaiUm of loess with layers of pumice and 
volcanic ashes. Xpe2h 

IN-T^R-STrAT'I-PIED (-fid), a, (Oeol.) 

1. Noting deposits subaivided by l^crs of 
other rocks or substances. C. T. Jackson. 

2, Noting a stratum or bed contained within 
another stratum or bed. 

Bent and undulating mseous marls occur with here and 
there thin bods interstro^d, 

IN-T®R-TAIN', V- See Entertain, VddU 

t IN-T^IR-tAlK^ (-taiwkO> V. n. To exchange 
conversation ; to talk together. CareWt. 

tN-T©R-TAN'GLE, v, a. [inter and taTigle.] To 
intertwist ; to intertwine. Becm. 4? FI. 
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tlN-T^lR -rjSx', V, a. To mterweaye* B.Jonson. 

lN-T?R-TfiX'TURE (-tSkat'yur), n. [L. intertexo, 
hitertextus ; inier^ between, and texo^ to weave.] 
The act of intenveavmg, or the state of being 
interwoven ; diversification. 

There is an biUiUxtwe of prosperity and adver^ty in tlie 
fortunes of virtuous men. Ooodmaiu 

\N'T5R-TiE, n. [mjfer and dee.] (.drcA.) A hor- 
izontal piece or timber framed between two 
posts to keep them together. Brande* 

iN-T^lR-TiS'SUED (-tisli'pd), a. pMder and 

Wrought with joint tissue. Wright, 

IN^T^;R-TRAF'P{0, n. Traffic of one with 
another ; mutual traffic. Bacon. 

tN-T^R-TRAN-SPlCTj-O&S, a. [iwdcr and tmnr 
spieuous.] ’ Transpicuous or transparent be- 
tween the parts, [r.] Shelley, 

iJ^^TER-TRf’ob, n. [L.l (Med.) Erosion of 
the skin; chafing;— particularly the red exco- 
riation between the folds of the skin, as in fat 
or neglected children. J)ungliso?i, 

tN-TJglR-TR6P'l-CAL., a. ^ [inter and tropicaL} 
Being between the tropics- P* Cyc, 

Kn-T^R-TWINE', V. 05. [inter and twine.'\ [». in- 
tertwined ; pp, INTERTAVINING, INTER- 
TWINED,] To twine mutually ; to interweave. 
** Branching arms thick inten*twiviedP hlilton. 

lN-T$R-TWfNE', V. n. To be mutually twined 
or woven together. Cowper, 

iN'TgR-TWINE (116), n, A mutual twining; a 
mutual winding between. 

And more than all the embrace and miertmnt ^ , 

Of all with all m gay and twinkling dance. Coleridge. 

IN-TJPR-TWIN'ING-LY, ad. By intertwining, or 
by being intertwined. Wright, 

tN-T^R-TWfST', V. a. [inter and twist, 1 [L in- 
tertwisted ; pp, INTERTWISTING, INTER- 
TWISTED.] To twist one with another. 

■•Tis sad to hack Into the roots of things, 

They ’ra so much mtertwiated with the earth. Byron. 

tN'T^IR-VAL, n, [L. hvtercaUum ; mddr, between, 
and vallum, a wall ; It. interoalh ; Sp. irdervalo ; 
Fr. intervalle.l 

1. Space between places, or points of time ; 
intermediate space or distance ; interstice. 
“ Any one interval of the teeth.” Newton, 

2. A space of time ; season ; spell ; term. 

Short as the vnterml is since I last met you in this place. 
<m a similar occasion, the events which nave tilled up that 
inierval have not been unimportant, Cawnxng. 

3. Eemission, as of a delirium or distemper. 

His intervaU of sense being few and short Atterbury. 

4. (Mus,) The difference in point of cavity 
or acuteness between any two sounds. Moore, 

Syn.— See TiaiE. 

fN'TpR-VAL, 71, Low or alluvial, level, and fer- 
tile land 'on the margins of rivers ; — so called 
in the north-eastern portion of the TJ- S. Some- 
times written intervale. Peck, 

499 * Similar land is called in the Western States 
boUantrland, or simply bottom. The term carse is ap- 
plied to similar lands in Scotland. 

In'T® R-VAL, a. Applied to low, level, and fer- 
tile land,' bordering on rivers. [U. S.] Belknap, 

iN-TIgR- VEINED' (-vSnd'), a, [inter and veimdi] 
Intersected, as with veins. 

From Ids ride two rivers flowed. 

The one winding, the other straight, and left behind 

Fair champaign with less rivers vUerveined. MUton, 

IN-T^R-VENE', V, n, [L. intenoenio ; inter^ be- 
tween, and veniq, to come ; It. intervemre ; Sp. 
^ Fr. intervenir,] p. intervened ; pp. inter- 
vening, INTERVENED.] To come or be be- 
tween persons or things, or points of time ; to 
interfere ; to interpose ; to be intermediate- 

A righ would sometimes mtorwm. Beattie. 

But Providence himself will intervene 

To throw his dark displeasure o*er the scene. Coxoper. 

t iN-TJgIR-VENE', n. Opposition ; meeting. Wotton. 

iN-TJgR-VE'N^JR, n» (Beal. Law.) The inteipo- 
sition of a person in a suit in an ecclesiastical 
court in defence of his own interest. Wright, 

lN-T]pR-VE'NI-?NT, a. JX. vntervemi^ 

enSt to come between. j Interoedent; passing 

between ; intervening, [b.] Baeon. 


IN-T^JR-VEN'ING, p. a. Coining between ; inter- 
rupting; interposing; intermediate. 

IN-TJ^R-VE'NI-CM, n, [L. inter, between, and 
vetm, a vein.] [Bot.) The area of parenchyma, 
lying between two or more veins or veinlets of 
leaves. Lindley, 

t iN-T^R-V^NT', V, a, [L. hvter, between, and 
venio, veMus, to come.] To obstruct or thwart. 

Chapman. 

IN-T^R-VEN'TIQN, n. [L. ird&rventio ; It. inter- 
venzione\ Sp, {ntertencion*, Fr. interve7itio7iI\ 

1. The act of intervening or coming between, 
persons, things, or points ot time ; interposition ; 
interference; mediation; agency. 

By the inierventwji of natural means. L' Estrange, 

2. The state of being interposed ; obstruction. 

Sound is shut out by the wterventwn of that lax mem- 
brane. Holder. 

3. (Law,) The act by which a third party be- 

comes a party in a suit pending between other 
persons. Bouvier . 

4. (Politics.) The interposition or interfer- 
ence of one state with the domestic affairs of 
another. 

Syn. — The intercention of tilings ; the interposition 
of persons. The intervention, of clouds to obstruct the 
light of the moon , the inter aention of one state m the 
domestic affairs of another ; a friendly interposition to 
afford relief in trouble, or to settle a dispute , an un- 
welcome interference in the adaiis of another; the 
mediation of a friend, or of the Saviour of mankind. 

iN-T^R-VEN'TcpR, n. A mediator; — one ap- 
pointed by a church to reconcile parties. Wtnght. 

t lN-TJe:R-v:fiN'UE, n, [Fr. intervefiu,] A com- 
ing between ; intervention. Blount. 

In-T?R-VERT', V, a. [L. interverto^ To tmn to 
another course. Wotton, 

iN-TJglR-VfeR'T^-BRAIT a, [L. hiier, between, 
and vertebra, a joint.] Being between the ver- 
tebrae. Bunglison, 

iN'T?R-VIEW (-vu), 71. [Fr. entrevue.] Mutual 
sight or view ; a meeting ; — commonly used 
for a formal meeting for conference. 

Which Joseph and the brethren of Joseph were at the time 
of tlicir interview in Egypt, Hooker. 

iN-T^lR-Vls'lT, n, [inter and An inter- 
mediate visit, [r.] Qu. Rev. 

IN-TJPR-VI^'IT-ING, n, A mutual visiting.Dwiteif. 

lN-TJ63R-VQ-LU'TIQN,n. [SeeiNTERVOLVE.] The 
state of being intervolved. Campbell. 

iN-TjpR-VOLVE', V, a, [L. intervolvo ; inter, be- 
tween, and volvo, to roll.] [/. intervolved ; pp. 
INTBRVOLVINQ, INTERVOLVED,] To involve, in- 
fold, or comprise one within another. Milton, 

IN-T^JR- WEAVE', V, a. [inter and weave.) [i. in- 
terwove or interweaved; jp;?. interweav- 
ing, INTERWOVEN OT INTERWEAVED-] To weave 
together ; to intermix ; to intermingle. ** Trees 
thick interwoven.^* Milton. 

He so inierweaves truth with probable fleflon, tiiat he puts 
a pleasing fallacy upon us. Bryden. 

IN-T?R-WEAV'ING, n. Intertexture. Milton, 

iN-TJpR-WlSH', tJ. a, [inter and wish,'] To wish 
mutually, [r.] Donne, 

flN-T^lR-WOrK'ING, n. [i7t6er and working,] 
The act of working together. Milton, 

IN-T^IR-WORLDS (wttridz), n,pl. "Worlds among 
other worlds. “ Imaginaiy interworlds ** BoUana, 

iN-TjpR-WdUND'lNG, a, [inter and wotmding,] 
Wounding mutually. ** Interwownding contro- 
versies.” Daniel, 

In-T|JR-wOve', i, from interwea/oe. See Inter- 
weave. 

In-T^R-wOV'EN (In-ter-w5'vn), p, from inter- 
weave. See Interweave. 

IN-TJSR-WREATHED' (-rBthd'), a. [inter and 
wreathed.] Woven in a wreath. Lovelace, 

iN-TjfeS'TA-BLE, a. [L. mtestahilia ; in, priv., and 
testabiUi, having a r^ht to give testimony ; ies- 
tor, to witness ; It. inieatahile ; Fr. inteadableC] 
Not qualified to make a will. Ayliffe, 

iN-TftS'TA-CV, n. The state of an intestate; 
thb condition of one who dies without having 
made a will. Bkwkstone, 


IN-TES'TATE, a, [L. mtestatus ; m, priv., and 
iestor, testatus, to witness, to make a will ; It, 

; mtestato\ ^p.mtc^*adn\ 'Fr.intestat^ Applied 
to a persen u'lio (!u " ivithout making a \alid 
will ; wanting a will ; without a will. Stnjpe. 

\ “A man dies intestate who either lias not made 

any will at all, or has not made it in due form of law, 
— or if the wull which lie has made is cancelled or 
broken, — or if no one will become heir under it.” 
Burrill, 

IN-TES'TATE, n. A person who dies without 
having made a will. Burrill, 

jJsr-TES-TI'JSrji, n. pi. [L. intestinus, internal.] 
(Zool.) A term applied by Cuvier to intestinal 
worms and parasitic crustaceans ; entozoa and 
epizoa; intestinalia. 

JN-TES'TI-NAL [in-tSs't§-n 5 il, S. W, P. J. F. Ja, 
K. Sm.Wr,', In-tes-ti'iisil, c/ioA«sow], g. [It. m- 
testmale ; Sp. Fr. mtestmal.] Belonging to the 
intestines. “The tube.” A7*buth7iot, 

IN-TES-TJ-NA'LJ-A, 7^. pi. [L. intestina,] (Zohl.) 
Animals which infest the interior of other ani- 
mal bodies ; entozoa ; intestina. Brawde. 

JN-TES'TJNE, 05. [L. intestinus ; mtus, within ; 

It. Sp. intestina ; Fr. intestin,] 

1. Internal ; inward ; not external ; contained 

in the body. “ Intestine stone.” Milt07i, 

2. Domestic ; not foreign. 

Instead of harmony, *t is jar, 

And tumult, and vitestme war. Cowper, 

3. (Hydrodynamics.) Noting motion among 

componeiic particles of fluids. Hutto7i, 

|N-TfiS'T|NE, n. ; pi. in-tEs'tjne§. [L. mtesti- 
mt7n.] A musculo-membranous canal, various- 
ly convoluted, and extending from the stomach 
to the anus, and- situated in the abdominal 
cavity, the greater part of which it fills ; — com- 
monly used in the plural ; guts ; bowels en- 
trails; viscera. Dimglison, 

4$^ “ The use df the into^ftines, which in man have 
a length six or eight times that of the body, is, in the 
upper part, to olfcct the r hyliliration of the food and 
the absorption of the chyle, — iti the loioer, to serve as 
a reservoir, where the oxcreiuontitious portion of the 
food collects ; and also as an excretory duct which ef- 
fects its expulsion.” Dunghson. 

|N-TfiX'lNE, n. (Bot.) A fourth coating of the 
pollen-grains in certain plants, intcrmcaiato be- 
tween the extine and the exiutiue. Lindley. 

IN-TfiXT'URED (in-t«kst'yurd), a. Woven in j in- 
wrought. Wrtght, 

t iN-THfRST', V, a. To make thirsty. Bp, Ball, 

IN-TIIRAll', V, a. [m and thralll] [*. in- 
thralled ; pp, INTHRiV-LLING, INTlIRALLED.] 
To enslave ; to shackle ; to reduce to servitude. 

I formed them fl-cc, and free they nmut remain 
Till they intkt all themselves. MUton. 

jgg^ Written aXsoinViral and enthrall, 

JN-TIIRAL'M^NT, n. The act of inthralling ; bond- 
age; servitude; thraldom; vassalage. Milton, 

IN-THRONE', V, a. To enthrone. Thomson, 

JN-THR6ng', V, n, [in and throng,] To crowd 
together ; to throng. 

His people like a flowing stream inthrong, Bodrfax, 
|N-THR6-NI-ZA'TIQN, n. The act of enthron- 
ing; enthronization. Weaver, 

1N-t!ce', V, a. See Entice. Todd, 

tN'TJ-MA-CY, n. The state of being intimate ; 
close acquaintance; familiarity; f^lowship. 

It is in our power to coniine our friendships and intimacies 
to men of virtue. Mogers, 

Syxi. — Close intercourse is intiimey% easy inter- 
course is familiaritij, Jlequainiaitce is much less than 
intimacy, and implies much loss connection than fetr 
UwsUp , — See Acquaintance. 

In'TJ-mate, a, [L. intdmm ; mtm, within ; It 
^ Sp. trUimo ; Fr. intime^ 

L Inmost ; inward ; intestine ; interior. 


That what I motioned w 

From mtimate impnlse. MHUern, 

2, Near ; not kept at distance. 

was honoured irith tm intimaU and iminedJate 

3. Familiar ; olose in ftiendship ; friend j 
on good terms ; closely aequainted.-t 

TTnlted by this sympatlietic bond. 

You grow thmiliar, intimate, and fimd. ‘ MMcbnmm, 

Syn. — See Aoquaxnt anoEv Ne aiu 


Thw knew not 
MofGodi I knew 
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INTIMATE 

tN'Tj-M^TE, n. A familiar friend ; a confidant. 
The design was to assign him an intimate. Gov, of the Tongue. 

ItN^TJ-MATE, a. [L. intimo ; TX, intimai e \ Sp. 
iintimar\ mtime}\'\ [^, i>rTiM.iTEi> ; pp.i^x- 
TiMATIKG, INTIM VTED.] 

1. f To share as friends ; to partake of» 

So both oonsi>iring, 'mn to intimate 

Each other’s grief vi ith zeal atlectionate. Sfienser. 

2. To suggest obscurely ; to insinuate ; to 
hint ; to point out indirectly. 

Th'' of ft door, 

O' ;uu f ' ' ■ ■ 'f . I , <>■ 1 > ' »ii. Bgron 

Syn*— Bee Allude, Insinuate. 

iN'T{-MATE-LY, ad. Closely ; inseparably ; near- 
ly : ■ — familiariy ; thoio uglily, MiUon, 

TN-TI-MA'TION', n, [L. intimatio ; It. znttma- 
zione ; Sp. inttmacion ; Fr, uttimation.] The 
act of intimating, or that which, intimates ; a 
suggestion ; a remote allusion ; an insinuation ; 
a hint. 

Of those that ai c only probable we have oome reasonable 
inti/natioiis, but not n donionstratlvo cet tuinty. Woodward. 

Syn.— See Hint. 

tlN'TJME, a. Inward; internal ; intimate. Diffby. 

IN-TIM'I-DATE, i\ a. [L. used intensively, 
and timkhis ; It. intinudare ; Sp. intimid,ir ; Fr. 
tntimider.'] [^. intimidated ; jo;;. intimid vt- 

\iNG, INTIMIDATED.] To impress with fear; to 
o^^rawe ; to frighten ; to make fearful , to appall. 

^SGuilt, once harbored in the conscious breast, 

Iniiniidaten the brave, degrades the great. Johnson. 

IN-TiM-l-DA'TIQN, n. The act of intimidating, 
or the state of being intimidated; fear. Bailey. 

JN-TiM'l-DA-TO-Ity, a. That intimidates ; caus- 
ing intimidation.’ Sir J, Gta/iam. 

b IN-TfNC'TION, n. [L. intmctio.} Art of tinge- 
ing ; a dyeing. Bhunt. 

XjN-TINO-tIv'I-TV’, n. [L. intingoy intinctuSf to 
dip in.] The want of the quality of coloring 
other bodies. timari. 

IN'TINE, n. [L. intus^ within.] (Bot.) The inner^ 

most coating of pollen-grams. It is hyaline, 
extensible, and of extreme tenuity. Bindley. 

IN-TlRB', a. [Fr. entter.'\ Entire. Booker. 

I^T-TfRE'N^SS, n. Entireness* Donne, 

JN-Ti'TLB, V. a. See Entitle. 

t Jh* '^t'TULE, V. a. [i. INTITULED ; p. inti- 
tuled 1 To give a title to ; to entitle. [An 
obsolete orthography.] Holland. Spmuer. 

IfN'Td, pre/i. [^/land^o.]^ 

1. Noting entrance with regard to place, or 
with regard to a new state. 

Water introduces Into vegetables the matter it bears along 
wiUi it Woodward. 

Why are these nositlons charged upon me as their sole 
author, and the reader led into a belief that they were never 
before maintained by any person of virtue? Atterhuru. 

2. Noting penetration beyond the outside. 

To look into letters already opened, or dropped, is held an 
ungenerous act Tojie. 

3. Noting inclusion. 

They have denominated some herbs solar and some lunar, 
and such like toys put into great words. JSacon 

In-T5l'RR-A-BLE, a. [L. infolerabilis; inf priv., 
and tolerahiliHf tolerable ; tolerOf to bear ; It. 
intoUernhile ; Sp. ^ Fr. tntokrahU.I That can- 
not be tolerated, endured, or borne ; insuffera- 
ble; insupportable. 

If we bring into one day’s thoughts the evil of manv, cer- 
tain and uncertain, what will bo anti what will never bo, our 
load will be as mtoleraibte as it is unreasonable. J)f>. Tafilor. 

Byn. — IntoHrable rudeness, pride, or insolence; 
imi^erabh or insupportable pain, cold, or heat. 

lN-T6L'RR-A-BLE-N]&SS,n. The quality of being 
intolerable; insupportableness. Bailey. 

lN-TOE'?;R-i^-BLy, ad. Not tolerably; insuffer- 
ably; insupportably. Addison. 

lN-T6l/]0;B"4f^CB, ». lB.ij%tolerantm; Xt.intok 
lerama ; Sp. itdolerancia ; Fr. intolerance.'] 

1. The quality of being intolerant; want of 
toleration, patience, or forbearance ; intolerable 
conduct. 

Conscientious aincprity Is friendly to tolerance, as latitudi- 
naHon indiflbrence is to intole* once. Whaieljf. 

2. Want of ability to endure. Hoblyn. 

fN-T^r/RR-AN-CY, ». Intolerance, [it.] Bailey, 
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IN-T6L'5R-ANT, a. [L. intolcrans ; It. intolle- 
mrde ; Sp. intolerante ; Fr. i?itok-ra/it.] 

1. Not able to endure ; not tolerant. ^^Intol- 
erant of excesses,*’ Arbuthnot. 

2. Not favorable to toleration. 

Relisfion harsh, iniolpj ant. austere, 

Poicutof manners like herselt severe. Cowper. 

IN-t6e’^R-ANT, n. One who is intolerant. “An 
intolerant and persecutor.” Lowth. 

IN-TOL'^IR-ANT-LY, ad. In an intolerant man- 
ner ; not tolerantly. 

IN-T6l’5R-AT-BD, a. Not endured or tolerated. 

I would have all iutuleration intolerated in its turn. 

Zcf. (JhoaterJUld, 

IN-t6l'RR- AT-ING, a. Not tolerating; intoler- 
ant. “ This intokrating spirit.** Shaftesbury. 

IN-TOL-BR-A’TIQN, n. Want of toleration ; in- 
tolerance. Ld. Chesterfield. 

1N-t6jvIB' (-t6m'), V. a. See Entomb. Booker. 

In'TO-NATE, ti. a. [E. intonOf intonatus\ in^ 
used intensively, and fo/io, to sound, to thunder ; 
It. intonare.l [^. intonated; pp. intonat- 
ing, INTON.i.TED.] 

1. t To thunder. Bailey. 

2. To sing together loudly. 

‘*It is finished ”... shall be hiUmated by the general voice 
of the whole hobt of licuven. Jdarria. 

3. {Mtis.) To sound, as tones. Warner, 

IN-T0-N-\'TI0N, n, [It. into7iaziom ; Sp.e?ito«a- 
cion ; Fr. intonation.'] 

1. The act of thundering. Bailey. 

2. Act or art of iiiTonating the tones of the 
scale : — the quality of a voice or an instrument 
in respect to tone : — expressive modulation of 
a voice or an instrument ; tone ; cadence. 

JN-TCne', V. n. To utter a tone; to make a 
slow, protracted noise. 

So swells each wmdnipc; ass mionrs to ass, 

Uannoniu twang of leather, horn, and brass. Pope. 

JN-TONE’, V. a. To chant; to sing. 

No choristers the ftiaeral dirge intmsd. Southey. 

IN-TSRT', t?. <35. [Ii. hftorqueo, intorfits.'] [f. in- 
touted ; pp. iNTOitTiNO, INTOBTED.] To twist ; 
to wreathe ; to wring. Arhxithnot. 

IN-TaR'TION, n. [L. iniortio.'] 1. A winding. 

2. (Bot.) The bending of a plant to one side ; 
a twining. Crabb, 

IJr TO^TO. [L., in the tohole.] Entirely, wholly. 

IN-T5x'r-CANT, w.. That W'hich intoxicates ; an 
intoxicating liquor- JEc. JHev. 

JN-tCx'I-CATE, V. a. [Ii in, in, and toxienm, poi- 
son, which some derive from torus, the yew, and 
others from the Qr. ro^ov, a bow, because applied 
to something with which arrows were poisoned ; 
It. intossicare, to poison.] [i. intoxicated ; 

pp. INTOXICATING, INTOXICATED.] 

3- To inebriate ; to make drunk. 


For shallow draughts mtoxtrate tlio brain, 
But diiuking largely sobers us again. 

2. To elate or exhilarate excessively. 

At which my soul aches to tWnk, 
IntoaHcaied with etenuty. 


Pope, 


Pyron. 

t |N-t5X'I-OATE, a. Intoxicated. More. 

IN-TOx'l-UAT-pD,^. a. Inebriated ; drunk. 

|N«T^^X'J-CAT-1NG, p. a. Causing intoxication ; 
making drunk ; inebriating. 

IN-TOX-r-CA'TIQN, n. 1. The state of being in- 
toxicated ; inebriation ; ebriety ; drunkenness. 

2. Extreme mental excitement; a high de- 
gree of exhilaration ; infatuation. 

That besotting iniomaaiion which verbal magic bringa 
upon the mind. South. 


[L.] A Latin preposition or adverb 
used as a prefix in English words, and signi^- 
ing mthin, or on the inside. Craig. 

fN-TRAC-TA-BlL'l-TY, «. Fit. intrattaJiiUtii.’] 
The state of being intractable ; obstinacy ; in- 
tractableness. Warburtoxi. 

IN-TRAc’TA-BEB, a. [L. irdractahiUs ; in, priv., 
and tract abHis, manageable ; tracto, to manage ; 
It. xidraitahiU\ Sp. intratahle ; Fr. ifvtraitahh^ 
Ungovernable; violent; stubborn; obstinate; 
unmanageable ; untoward ; furious. “ The most 
ivdpracU&U tempers.” Bogera. 


INTREXCI-IMENT 

I IX-TRAC'T.5^-BLE-NBSS, n. The quality of being 

1 intractable; obstinacy; perverseness. Brooke. 

IN-TRAC'TA-BLY, ad. Unmanageably ; stub- 
bornly ; not tractably. Ash. 

IX-TR VC'TIIir., a. jn. priv., and tractile.] In- 
c. 0 . bo.iig drawn out; not tractile, iiaeon.. 

JN-TRA'DpS, n. (Arch.) The interior and lower 
line or curve of an arch, the exterior and upper 
being extrados. — See Ahch. Brande. 

tX-TRA-FO-LI-A'CEOL'S (-shus), a. [It, 2wf?'a/b- 
gliaceo.] (Bot.) Situated between the leaf or 
petiole and the stem, as stipules, &c. Gray. 

1n'TRAIL§, See Entkails. Dryden. 

IN-TRA-MAR'IjrlN-AL, a. [L. intra, within, and 
mar go, marginis,' a. margin.] Being within the 
margin. ^ Loudon. 

iN-TRA-MtTN’DANE, a. [L. intra, within, and 
mimdanus, mundane ; mundus, the world.] Be- 
ing within the world. Ec. Rev. 

IN-TRAnce’, V. a. See Entrance. Browne. 

iN-TRAN-Q,UfL'LI-TY, n. [in, priv., and tran- 
qwllity.'] Unquietness ; want of rest. 

, That intranquillity which makes men impatient of lying 
m their beds. Temptel 

IN-TRaNS-CA'L?NT, a. [in, priv., and transea^ 
leiit,] Impervious to heat. Turner. 

iN-TRANS-GRfiS'SJ-BLE, a. [L, in, priv., tram, 
beyond, and gradior, gressus, to walk.] That 
cannot be passed. Holland, 

1N-TRAN^SIENT (-silent), a. Un, priv., and trail- 
sfen^.] Not transient ; stable. KUlmghech, 

IN-TRAN'SI-TIVE, a. [Jj.intransitivus ; iyt, priv., 
and transeo, to pass ovex ; It. ^ Sp. tniransiti- 
10 ; Fr. mti'cyisitif] (Gi^aml) Expressing a 
meaning which does not pass over to an object, 
as a verb which docs not require a noun or pro- 
noun in the accusative or objective case. 

iN-TRAN’Sl-TiVE-LY, ad. In the manner of an 
intransitive verb. Lowth, 

ijr TRjJr'SPra [L,] In the act of passing, as 
merchandise, from one place to another. 

In-TRANS-mIs'S1-BLB, a. [in, priv., and tt'am- 
missible.] That cannot be transmitted. Smart. 

IN-TRANS-MU-TA-bIL'T-TY, n. The state of 
being intransmutable. * Perry, 

iN-TRANS-Mfj'TA-BLE, a. [in, priv., and tram- 
mutable.') That cannot be transmuted. Ray, 

In'TRAnT, n. One who makes an entrance; 
— especially one who enters upon some office 
or station. Hume. N. Brit. Rev, 

t IN'TrANT, a. Making entrance : — entering 
upon an office or station. Smart. 

IN-TRAp', V. a. See Entrap. Tatler. 

t IN-TR£a§'ItRE (jii-tr8aU'ur), v. a. To lay up as 
in a treasury. Shak. 

IN-TREAT', V. a. See Entreat. Spenser, 

t IN-TREAT'ANCE, n. Entreaty* Holinsked, 

t IN-TREAT'FtrL, a* Full of entreaty. Spenser, 

IN-TRIBNCH^ V. n. [in and trenchi] [i. IN- 
TRENCHED ; pp. INTRENCHING, INTRENCHED.] 
To cut off, as a part of what belongs to another ; 
to trespass upon *, to invade j to encroach ; to 
trench ; — used with on or upon. 

We are not to intrench upon truth In any conversation, 
bat least of all with children. Zocke, 

1N-TE®NCH^ V, a. 1, (MU.) To make secure 
against the attack of an enemy by digging a 
ditch or trench, &c. Mil. JBnoy, 

2. To make a trench or hollow in. 

HlsfiMM 

Deep scars of thunder had intrenched^ and care 

Sat on his frided cheek. JUiXton. 

t iN-TRfiNOH'ANT, a. Not to bo divided ; not to 
be wounded indivisible. 

As easy may'st thou the iTdrcnehant air 

With thy keen sword impress, as make me bleed. SBhdk, 

lN-TRfeNCH'M|lNT, n. (Fort.) Any work that 
fortifies a post against the attack or an enemy ; 
a fortification with a trench or ditch ; a ditch or 
trench with a rampart. Brmde, 

JsSrmchmenAs ef ormios, the wliolfi works dr ob- 
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itacles \>y which an army or a larg® body of troops 
cover themselves tor their defence* MU, Ency. 

fN-TREP'JD, a. [L. intrepidity i in, priv., and 
trepidus, trembling ; trepido, to tremble ; It. ^ 
Sp. ititrepidoi 'Ex. intr^pideSl Fearless; daring; 
bold ; brave ; undaunted ; courageous ; heroic ; 
valiant ; resolute ; firm, 

■Whatever cool thought or strength of nerve supplied 
Intrepid JBrandiniost hiid \ainl} tried* Hook. 

Syn. — See Bold. 

IfN-TR^-PID'J-TY, n. [It. intrepidity -, Sp. intre- 
^idez ; Fr. intrepidita^ The quality of being 
intrepid; fearlessness; courage, braveiy: val- 
or; boldness; invincible resolution. titcijt. 
S 3 ni.--See Audacity, Courage. 

IN’-TREP'ID-LY, o>d. In an intrepid manner ; fear- 
lessly; courageously; boldly; daringly. Pope. 

tiN'TRl-CA-BLE, a. Entangling; insnaring. 
Entangled in the . . . intricahle net.** Hheiton. 

IN'TRI-CA-CY, 71. The state of being intricate or 
entangled ; perplexity ; involution , complexity. 

Perplexing that fable with very agreeable plots and mtri- 
eaeies. J^ope. 

Syn. — See Compi-exity. 

IN'TRT-C.\TE, a. [L. intrico, inti-icatus, to en- 
tangle ; in, in, and ti-icxe, hinderances ; It. in- 
iricato ; Sp. intrincado^ Entangled ; perplexed; 
involved ; complicated ; obscure ; difficult. 

The wavs of Heaven are dark and inirirnte, 

Puz/leif 111 inuzcd, and jierplcxcd with cirors. Addison. 
Syn. —See Complexity. 

IN'TRT-CATE, V. a. To render intricate ; to per- 
plex*; to darken, [r.] Camden. 

In'TRI-Ci\TE-L.Y, ad. In an intricate manner ; 

with intHcacy or perplexity. Sioift, 

iN'TRl-C^TE-NfeSS, n. The quality of being in- 
tricate ;* perplexity ; obscurity ; intricacy. 

t In-TRI-CA'TIQN, n. The state of being intri- 
cate; an entanglement ; snare. Cotgraxe. 

|N-TRiaUE* (in-trsg'), n, [It. intHgo ; Sp. intn- 
ga ; Fr. irvtrigue.^ 

1. A plot or scheme of secret contrivance, to 
effect some object of an individual, of a party, 
or of government ; a stratagem ; — especially a 
plot connected with an affair of love ; an amour. 

These are the grand intrigtxs of man. Matman. 

Now love is dwindled to intrigite. 

And marriage grown a money league. Sw\fi. 

2. The plot, complication, or perplexity of a 
a fable, a novel, or a poem. 

Are we not continually infbrmed that the author unravels 
the web of his inti tgue, oi breakb the clircud. of lus narration ? 

Canning. 

3. Intricacy; complication. ‘‘Full prospect 
of all the intrigties of our nature.** [a.J Hale. 

JN-TRIG tJE', V. n, [L. intrico ; It. mtrigarc ; Sp. 
intricar-, Fr. See Intricate.] [/. 

intrigued; pp. INTRIGUING, INTRIGUED.] 

To form plots ; to carry on private designs by 
intrigue, as of illicit love. Brande. 

t IN-TrIgUE', V. a. [L. intrico, intricatus.'] To 
perplex ; to embarrass. L. Addison. 

IN-TRtGG'gR (in-trSg'^r), n. One who intrigues. 

fN-TRfGU'$R-Y (m-treg' 9 r- 9 ), n. Arts or practice 
of intrigue ; stratagem, [r.] Qi«. Rev. 

IN-TRtGU'lNG (in-tr8g'ing), p, a. Addicted to, or 
practising, intrigue. 

IN-TRtGU'lNG-LY, ad. With intrigue, 
f- lN-TRtNCE^ a. Entangled ; intrinsicate. Shah, 
y- {N-TRIn'SIO, n. A genuine quality. Warhurton. 

|N-TRtN'SIU, I [L.intrins 0 cm; It,in«nn- 
lN-TRlN*SI-CAIi, ? seco, pr mtrinsico ; Sp. intrin- 
seco ; Fr. inirim^gtee,] 

JL Derived from within ; fixed in the nature of 
things ; inherent ; inward ; internal ; inborn ; 
native ; not extrinsic ; real ; genuine ; true ; 
essential; not accidental ; as, “ Jwfriwsfc worth, 
value, or merit.** 

2. Closely familiar ; intimate. 

He fidle into intrineictir^ soidivty with Blr John Gruhem Wotfon, 
This Word was formerly written intrinstfcal } 
but, as Dr. Johnson justly remarks, ** it is now gen- 
erally written intrwsietU, contrary to etymology.” 

IN-TRTN-S[-C^H'J-TY, n. The quality of being 
intrinsical ; intrinstoalness. Rpg&t, 
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|N'-TRlN'S|-C.\L-I*y, ad. Internally ; naturally ; 
really ; truly. “ A he is a thing absolutely and 
hitnnsically evil.** Houth, 

|N-TRIN'SI-C.^L-NESS, n. The quality of being 
intrinsical. Ash, 

t IN-TRIxY'Sl-CATE, a. Perplexed; entangled. 
“ Cords . . . too intrhisicate to unloose.** bhah. 

IM'TRO. [L.] A Latin adverb used as an Eng- 
lish prefix, and signifying mto, within, 

IN-TRO-CES'SION (-sesh'uii), n. (il/ec?.) The de- 
pression or sinking of any part inwards. Crabb, 

IN-TRO-DUCE', V, a, [L. intj'oduco ; ifitro, with- 
in, and duco, to lead; It. %ntrodurre\ Sp. in~ 
troduoir ; Fr. introduire.l [i, introduced ; pp, 

INTRODUCING, INTRODUCED.] 

1. To lead, bring, conduct, or usher in ; as, 
“ To i)it7'oduce a person into a hall.** 

2. To present ; to make known ; to bring to 
be acquainted. 

M»-. Burke, one day in the vicinity of the House of Com- 
mon'), uti/o>ftrcd uiiri to a i ubleiii'iii. Prior. 

3. To bring into general notice or practice. 
“ He shall introduce a new way of Broicne, 

Syn. — Persons who are mutually strangers are 
introduced to each other by a common friend ; a per- 
son is presented at court by a courtier. — Introduce a 
subject; produce information or argument. 

1N-TR0-DUQ'ER» n. One who introduces. 

t IN-TRQ-DUCT', V. a. To introduce. Caxt07i, 

In-TRO-dOc^TION, n. [L. mtroductio ; It. m- 
ti'odiizione I Sp* mtroducciott Fr. iTttt'odmtioit.l 

1. The act of introducing or ushering, or the 

state of being ushered. Johnson. 

2. The act of presenting to the acquaintance 
of another; presentation. 

3. The act of bringing into general notice or 

use- “ The z7ttrodttcti07i of the liturgy and the 
canons into Scotland.*’ Clm*e7ido7i. 

4. Exordium ; preface; prelude ; proem ; the 

preliminary part of a book. Blair. 

Syn. — See Preface. 

IN-TRQ DtTC'TlVE, a. [It. introdutHvo', Fr. m- 
troductif.’l Solving to introduce; introduc- 
tory. South, 

iN-TRQ-DtJc'Tl VE-LY’, ad. In a manner serving 
to introduce. * Wright, 

iN-TRQ-DtlC'TOR, n, [L.] One who introduces ; 
an introducer. Gibboii. 

iN-TRQ-DfJO’TQ-Rl-LY, ad. By way of intro- 
duction. * Baxter, 

fN-TRQ-DC’C'TO-RY* a, [L. irdrodnctorhis \ It. 
introduttorio \ Sp*. introauctorio '] Serving to 
introduce; preliminary; prefatory; previous. 
“This diacomsc.” Bogle. 

fN-TRQ-DtlC'TRJglSS, n, A female who intro- 
duced JIoldswo7'th, 

IN'TRO-FLfiXED (-flSkst), a. Bent inward. Stnith. 

iN-TRO-GRfes'SION, n, [L. introgi'cssio.'] The 
act o'f entering entrance. Blou7it. 

IN-TRO'IT pn-tr5'it, Sm. Cl . ; in-trblt', K. Wh^, n. 

t L. intronus, entrance; Fr. introU.'] (Ecrl.) 
11 the Catholic service, and anciently in that 
of the English Church, a psalm sung or chant- 
ed immediately before the collect, epistle, and 
gosiicl, while the priest enters within the rails 
of the altar. Wheatley. 

IN-TRQ-MIs'SIQN C-mlsh'iin), n. [L. introtnissio ; 
intro, within, and ndtto', to send ; It. mtromis- 
siofie ; Fr. mtromission.J 

1. The act of sending in ; the act of intro- 
ducing one body into another. South, 

2. t Admission; admittance. Bp. Taylor. 

3. {Scottish Law.') The act of intermedaling 
with the effects of a deceased person. Burrilt, 

TN-TRQ-mTt', V, a. |Xi. intromitto ; intro, with- 
in, and Tnitto, to seno. ; It. inirome^tere.) [». in- 
tromitted ; pp. intromitting, intromitted.] 

1. To send in ; to let in ; to admit. Orecnhilt 

2. To allow to enter; to be the medium by 
which any thing enters. 

GlaM in th.« window inOrmUls li|^ JBToiijEfr. 

IN-TEO-MIT*, <7. n. {SeeUiah Law.) To inter- 
meddle 'with the effects of one dieceas^« Sittmi. 


iN-TRQ-PRfiS'SIQN (In-tro-prSsh'yn), 7i. [L. mtro, 
within, and pressio, a pressing.] Internal pres- 
sure. [r.] Battle. 

lN-TR9-R?-CfiP*TigN, 71. [L. hiiro, within, and 

receptio, reception.] The act of admitting into 
or within. Hammond, 

1N-TR(3RSE', a. [L. introrsus, inward.] (Bot.) 
Turned inwards, or towards the axis of the part 
to which it is attached, Henslow. 

t IN-TRO-R&P'TIQN, 71. Violent iiruption.Bfotewi. 

iN-TRQ-SPECT*, V. a. [L. introspicio, introspec- 
tusi inti'o, w’ithin, and specio, to look.] To 
view the inside of ; to look into. Bailey. 

IN-TRQ-SPfiC'TIQN, 71. [L. mtro, within, and 

spectio, an observing of the auspices ; Fr. i7itro- 
spection.) The act of inspecting within ; a view 
of the inside. 

T’l,,. pct...)*. O'* i«iafriofltion itself, by way oi 

ri‘:\s‘:i( o ‘''/o,-, • -t •i'- Hale, 

iN-TRO-SPfiC'TJVE, a, [Fr, mti-ospectif.'] That 
introspects ; viewing inwardly. N. A. Rev. 

t IN-TRO-SUME*, V. a. To suck in. Evelyn. 

In-TRO-SUS-CKP*T1QN, n. [L. intro, within, and 
siisceptio, a taking in hand ; Fr. introsuscepHon^ 

1. t The act of taking in. 

The parts of the body ... are nourished by the mtroafus- 
ception of enlivened aliment. Smith on Old Age, 

2. (^Mcd.) The introduction of one part of the 

intestinal canal into another which serves it as 
a sort of vagina or sheath, — generally of the 
ileum into the colon; mtus.sus.cci>Lion ; invagi- 
nation. Vunglison, 

t iN-TRO-VE’NI-jpNT, a. Entering. Browne. 

lN-TRO-ViiR*SIQN, 71, [It. mtrovei'sione.) The 
act of introverting. Berkeley. 

In-TRO-VERT', V. a. [L. inti'o, within, and 7'erto, 
to turn; It, hiti'ovei'tere.) [f. introverted; 
pp. introverting, introverted.] To turn 
inwards. 

His awkward gait, his introee? ted toes. CV)w;>«*. 

IN-TROde', V. 71. [L. mti-ndo ; in, in, and trudo, to 
thrust; It. intrudere.l [i. intruded ; jp». in- 
truding, intruded.] To thrust one’s self into 
a place or a business ; to enter without invita- 
tion or permission; to force «m entrance un- 
asked or uninvited ; to interlope ; to encroach. 

There is society where none intnulee. 

By the deep sea, and music in its roar, Itgron. 

Some tlioughts rise and intrude upon us while we shun 
them. ffitttg, 

IN-TROde', V. a. 1. To force or to thrust in rude- 
ly, or without right or welcome ; — with the re- 
flective prououn ; to obtrude. “ To inimtde 07ie's 
self into the mysteries of government.” Pope, 

2. To dart in ; to inject. Gree7ihilL 

3. {Geol.) To force or urge with violemu^, as 

igneous rocks in a state of fusion through or 
into rents or fissures in disrupted strata of 
other rocks, 0. T, Jackson* 

Syn. — To intrude is more offbaBi ve than to obtrude. 
A person intrudes liiiiisc*]f Into a company rudely, 
where ho is unvvelcoinu , ho obtrudes himself uncalled 
for or accidentally. 

IN-TRiJlD’er), p. a. (Geol.) Noting rocks that, 
by the action of subterranean causes, have been 
forced upwards, while in a state of fusion, be- 
tween other rocks. Richardson, 


lN-TR(tD*5:R, n. One who intrudes ; interloper* 

IN-TRlllD’lNG, p. a. Making intrusion ; thrust- 
ing in. 

IN-TRtJNK', V, a. To encase, [r.] Ford. 


IN-TRtl'^l^N 93),,n. \h, intrtwio; 

It. intrustom ; Sp. ^ Fr. itvlrusionT] 

1* The act of intruding; encroachment; un- 
welcome entrance ; entrance without invitation 
or permission; obtrusion. 


Fron* lice, tad fUet inuat all thli pataoe SU 

Wlla MUton. 

An imtrwim upea your lUAdRaaona. 

2. Voluntary, or uncalled for, entrance upon 
any undertaking. 

H m«y be mUU I handle an art no way enltable either to 
my employment or fortune, and eo atand cbai^cd 
non and impertinenoy. Wottm. 

3, (Law.) The entry of a stranger, after 
a pirticular estate of freehold is determined, 
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before him who is the heir in the remainder or 
reversion, BurnlL 

4. (^GeoL) The forcing or injecting of rocks 
in a state of fusion through, amon^, or over 
other disrupted rocks. C. T, Jackson, 

IN-TRtr'§IQN-iST (jn-trii'zlmn-lat), «. One who 
intrudes or favors intrusion ; one who supports 
the right of a patron to present a clergyman to 
a living or parish without the concurrence of 
the parishioners. [Scotland.] Chalmers, 

JJf-TRtf'SlVE, a. 1. Intruding upon; apt to in- 
trude; obtrusive. 

Let me shake off the hiirume cares of day. Thonaon, 

2, (Geol.) Noting rocks that have been in- 
truded. — See Intruded. (7, T, Jackson, 

JN-TRt^'SlVE-LY, ad. In an intrusive manner. 

JN-TRO'SrVE-NKSSS, n. The act of entering with- 
out invitation or permission. Wright, 

IN-TRUST', V, a, [in and [i. intrusted ; 

pp, INTRUSTING, iNTRUvSTED.] To deliver in 
trust ; to confide to the care of ; to consign or 
commit to the safe-keeping of ; to commit, 

“ We intrust another with something, or we 
intrust something to another.*’ Johnson, 

Syn. — See Consign. 

lN-Ty-i"TIQN (iii-tu-Isli'un), n, [L. intuitus, a 
view ; intueory to look upon ; in, upon, and 
tueor, to look ; It. intuizione ; Sp. mtiacion ; Fr. 
intuition,'} The act of the mind by which a 
truth is immediately perceived, and, as it were, 
beheld, without any previous process of analy- 
sis or ratiocination ; the act of seeing at once 
by the mind; intuitive perception. 

What we know or comprehend as soon as we perceive or 
attend to it, we aie said to know by intuition, Taylor. 

The proper objects of inhntton are propositions analogous 
to the axioms pietlxcd to Euclid’s Elements. Stewart. 

0*10 1” «p»o,ina‘o-' h**!’*'^ 

11' '• K"l 1 ■ • *. I, I O 

\ :..i- * » • .1 u ff. Wordsworth, 

3[N-Ty-i"TI9N-AL, a. Relating to, or partaking 
of, or seen by,' intuition ; intuitive. Ec, Rev, 

tN-Ty-!"TION-AL-!SM, n. The doctrine that the 
perception of truth is from intuition. N.Brit.Rev, 

|N-TU'|-TIVE, a. [Low L. intuitivus ; It, ^ Sp. 
intuitive ; Fr. intuitif,} 

1. Seen or received by the mind immediatel; 3 f, 
withojdt the intervention of argument or testi- 
mony ; perceived by intuition. 

Sometimes the mind perceive** the aerreement or df^ngree- 
tncnl of tao ideas immvdi>‘tLli h\ clu'inavUes, vitlnmc the 
intervention of any othei . and ihis, I think, ve eiay c.iU i;i- 
tuitiie knowledge. Locke, 

2. Immediate ; full ; clear ; distinct. 

Faith, beginning here with a weak apprehension of things 
not seen, endeth witli the tntuvtwe vision of God m the world 
to come. Hooker. 

3. Having the power of discovering truth im- 

mediately without ratiocination. Intuitive in- 
tellectual judgment.” Hooker. 

IN-TU'I-TIvE-LY» <kd. By intuitive perception. 

IN-TU-mSsOE' (In-tvi-mSs'), o. n. [L. irdumesco\ 
in, used intensively, and tuniesco, to swell up.] 
To swell ; to become tumid with heat. Bmart, 

fN-Ty-MfiS'C)glNCE, n. [It. intumcscenzai Sp. 
entumecencia ; Fr. intumescence.} 

1. The act of swelling. Johnson, 

2, Augmentation of sisie in the whole body, 

or in any part of it; a swelling; a tumor ; tu- 
mid state. Dunglison, 

iN-Ty-MfiS'CJpN-CY, n. Same as Intumescence. 

f iN-TU'My-LAT-jpD, a, [L. intumulo, intnniU’- 
lotus,} Not buried; unburied. Cockeram, 

t lN-TyR-9fiS'ClgJNCE, n, [L. m, used intensive- 
ly, and iurgesooy to become swollen.] The act 
of swelling:*— a turgid state. Browne, 

IN— TtjRN^JNG, a. Suitable for being turned into. 
“ An inJurning place.” Wickliffey Gen, xlii. 27. 

t IN-TUSB', n, jX. intundoy intususy to bruise.] 
A bruise, The intuse deep.” Spenser, 

iN-TyS-SyS-CfiP'TIQN, n, [L. intuSy within, and 
suscipiOy swsceptusy to receive.] (Med,) The in- 
troduction of one part of the intestinal canal 
into another ; introsusception. DungUson, 

IN-TWfNE', V, a. [in and twine.} [a. inxwxned ; 
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pp. INTWININO, INT WINED.] To twinc togeth- 
er *, to twine around; to twist or vrreathe to- 
gether ; to iuwca\e. Drgden. 

IN-TWlNE'MgNT, H, The act of intwining. Todd, 

lN-TVVl8T', r. a, [f« and ticist,} To tuist to- 
gether ; to intwme, Smart, 

lN-y*EN'DO, n. See Innuendo. Todd, 

iN'r-LA, ti, [L.] [Bof.) A genus of plants, one 
species of which is elecampane. Loudon. 

lN'y-LlNE(18), [It. f/if/Zfnez.] A pecu- 

liar starch-like powder spontaneously deposited 
from a decoction of the roots of Inula Hele- 
niurthy or elecampane. Turner, 

IN-Dm'BRATE, r. a. [L. inumhroy imimhratusi 
Norm. Fr. enombrasor.} [/. inumrrated ; pp, 
IN UMBRA TING, INUMBRATED,] To shade \ tO 
cover uith shade. Bailey, 

t IN-tJNCT'jgD, a. [L. inungOy inunctus, to an- 
oint.] Anointed. Cockeram. 

t |N-CNC'TI0N, 71. [L, inmwtio,} The act of 
anointing ; ’an anointing. Burton. 

iN-UNCT-y-OS'l-TY, 71, [in, priv., and unctuosi- 
ty,} "Want or destitution of oiliness. Smart. 

{N-tJN'DANT, a. [L. inundOy inundans, to over- 
flow; It. inondanie’y Sp. inundante,} Over- 
flowing ; flowing over, [r.] Shemtone. 

IN-CN'DATE, V, a, [L. mundOy imindatus ; iiiy 
upon, and iindOy a wave; It, inondare\ Sp.mwn- 
dar ; Fr. inotide}'.} [f. inundated ; pp. in- 
undating, INUNDATED.] To Overflow with 
water, or as with water ; to flow upon or over; 
to over-whelm ; to submerge ; to flood ; to 
deluge. Cockeram, 

iN-yN-DA'TION, n, [L. imi7idatio ; It. mo7ida-' 
zione; Sp. inundadoni Fr. mo7idation.} The 
act of inundating, or the state of being inun- 
dated; overflow; flood; deluge. 

No swelling inundation hides the grounds. 

But crystalcunents glide within their bounds. Gay. 

Syn.— See Overflow. 

t IN-0N-D|:R-ST1ND'ING, a, [m, priv., and 
dersta7iding.} Void of understanding. Pearson. 

IN-UR-BANE', a. [L. murhanvs ; It. ^ Sp. twm*- 
hdno.} Wanting urbanity ; uncivil. Scott, 

IN-UR-BANE'LY, ad. In an impolite manner. 

IN-UR-BAne'N^ISS, n. Want of civility; rude- 
ness ; inurbanity. Wright, 

JN-yR-BANni-Ty, n. [It. tnwrSam'id; inur^ 
banidad.} Want of urbanity. Bp, Hall, 

fN-URE' (jn-yur'), v. a. [Norm. Fr. enucr.} [i, 
inured; pp. inuring, inured.] To make 
ready or familiar by frequept use or practice ; to 
habituate ; to accustom ; to familiarize. 

To blood inured 

Of fighting boasts, and men to beasts exposed. Mlton. 

We may iui/re oui selves by custom to bear the extremities 
of weather without injury. Addtson. 

IN-URE' (ia-ydr'), v, n, (Law,) To come into use 
or power ; to have effect ; to enure. — See 
Enure. 

The decree of deprivation doth not inure till a judicial 
sentence passeth further on us. Bithop of Norwich^ 1090. 

|N-URE'M^3NT, n. The act of inuring ; practice ; 
habit; use; custom; frequency. Wotton, 

IN-URN', V, a, [in and wr??.] p, inurned ; pp, 
inurning, inurned.] To place in an urn; 
to intomb ; to bury. 

Amidst the tears of Trojan dames interned. Bryden. 

In-U-§|-TA'TION, n, [L. inusitatusy unusual.] 
Disuse ; want of use. PaUy, 

t |N-’CrST'ION (in-iSar'yun), n. [L. inustio.} The 
act of burning, or of ’branding. Bailey, 

t lN-U'T|LE, a, [L. inulilis.} Useless ; unprofit- 
able. “ An inutile speculation.** Bacon. 

iN-lT-TlL'I-TY, n. [L. inutilitas ; priv., and 
utiUias, utility ; to use ; It. inutilith ; Sp. 
ivyuHlidad \ Fr, invciilifi^ Want of utility; 
uselessness ; unprofitableness. 

You see the inutility of foreign travel. Mtrd. 

tlN-tSTT'TflR-^-BLE, G. Unutterable. Milton, 

JjY fJc^u-o. [L.] In a void; in an empty 
space. 


IN-VAde', V. a, [L. invado ; tw, into, and tadOy 
to go ; It. invaders ; Sp. invadir ; Fr. invader,} 
p. INVADED ; pp. invading, INVADED.] 

1. To enter with a hostile army ; — applied 
to a country ; to attack ; to assail ; to assault. 

Invndivfj Bus<)ta, he [Napoleon] was at first successful at 
Smoleuska and Moakowa. Stocqueler. 

2. To infringe or encroach upon ; to violate. 

3. t To go into. [A Latinism.] Spenser. 

Syn, — See Invasion. 

|N-VAD'Jg;R, 71. One who invades; an assailant. 

IN-VA9-I"NA'TIQN, n. [L. m, in, and vaginay a 
sheath ; Fr. mvagtnatioti.} (JMed.) Intussus- 
ception ; introsusception. Hohlyn, 

t iN-VA-LfiS'CgNCE, n. [L. mvalescOy invaUs- 
eeyiSy ’to strengthen.] Strength ; health. Johnso7i, 

lN-VAL-J5-TU'B{-NA-RY, a. [L. invaktudinari- 
7ts.} Wanting health ; infirm, [r.] Todd, 

1N-vAL'|D, a, [L. mvalidus ; iny priv., and val^ 
zdusy strong ; It. ^ Sp. mvalido ; Tr. invalide,} 

1. Not valid; weak; of no w^eight ; as, “An 
invalid argument.” 

2. Of no legal force ; as, “ An invalid will.*’ 

Their testimonies will appear invalid, Addison, 

IN-VA-LiD', a. Infirm ; weak ; sick. Carpeiiter, 

IN-VA-LiD' (in-v?^-led'), 7i. A person who is dis- 

I abled, weak, or infirm ; — often applied to a 
man worn out by warfare. 

In M’o-p *«■ rr country without in- 

H I 1 1 1 :i:i 1 . 1 ■ tA , , t <. but the most mag- 
r .. vii. , III r. 1 I ( p. nwich and Chelsea 

i'l - . 1 1 ill 1 !■.. Til, I ml ■» I i . i‘i‘, :b.e Hotel des Inva- 
lidcs. " Brands. 

IN-VA-LID', V. a, p. invalided ; pp. invalid- 
ing, INVALIDED.] To register or classify as an 
invalid. Qm. Rev. 

IN-VAL'I-DATE, V, a. [It. invalida7*e\ Sp. in^ 
validar ; Fr. i7ivalider, — See Invalid.] p. in- 
validated; pp. invalidating, invalidat- 
ed.] To make invalid ; to deprive of force or 
efficacy ; to weaken ; to overthrow. 

Three kind words of hers shall invalidate all their testi- 
monies. Locke, 

In-vAl-I-dA'TION, n. The act of invalidating. 
^^Invalidations of their right.” Burke, 

(A^d.')y n, [Fr.] See INVALID. 

IN-VA-lId'I^M, n. The state of an invalid; ill- 
ness; sickness, [r.] Be. Rev, 

In-VA-LId'I-TY, 71, [It, invalidith ; Fr. invalidity.] 

ll The state of being invalid ; want of valid- 
ity, force, or weight. South, 

2, t Weakness; infirmity. Temple, 

IN-vAL'QR-oGs, a, pn, priv., and valorous.] 
Not valorous ; cowardly, [b.] H, O'ConneU, 

IN-VAl'U-A-BLE (In-vftl'yn-a-bl), a, [m, priv., 
or m, us’ed intensively, ’and valuable^ That 
cannot be valued ; above all value ; very pre- 
cious; inestimable. 

The glorious and invaluable privileges of believing. jltterbiOK. 

IN-vAl'U-A-BLY, ad. Inestimably. Bp, HcUl, 

IN-VAL'UED (In-v&l'y^d), a. Inestimable. Maurice, 

IN-VA-RI-A-bJl'I-TY, n. [It. invariability % Fr. 
invaidability,] The quality of being invariable ; 
immutability ; invariableness. Highy, 

IN-VA'RI-A-BLE, a. Not variable; immutable; 
unchangeable ; unalterable ; constant. “ Known 
and mvariable signs.” Browne. 

IN-VA'RI-A-BLE, n. (Math.) That which is not 
variable ; a constant. 

The invariable of art equation is a fiinction which 
may vary under certain circumstances, but which 
does not under the conditions imposed by the equa- 
tions, Davies, 

jN-VA'RI-A-BLE-NfiSS, n. The quality of be- 
ing invariable ; immutability ; constancy ; un- 
changeableness ; invariability. BlachwaU, 

In-VA^RI-A-BLY, ad. Unchangeably ; immutably. 

IN-VA'R|ED (-rid), a, pn, priv., and varied,} 
Not varied. “ Irtvaried words.” Blaekwall, 

IN-VA'SIQN (in-va'zhun, 93), n, [L. invasio ; It. 
imado7ie ; Sp. ^ Fr.'fnrtmon.] 

1, The act of invading; hostile entrance for 
the purpose of conquest ; attack ; assault ; in- 
cursion ; irruption ; inroad. 
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The dreadful rumor, firom ai 5 w, 

Of armed invagion. Pryam* 

Season hnds a secret grief and remorse ftum every i«ro- 
•ton that sin makes upon inn<iccncc, and that must render 
the iirst entrance and adiuisatou of sin uneasy* South, 

2. Infringement or encroachment upon ; vio« 
lation ; as, “ The till asion of chartered rights.*’ 

3. Attack of a disease. 

What demonstrates the plague to be endemial to Egypt is 
Its mrasioit and going ott* at certain tuucs. At oui/auit, 

Syn. — /uiro.«on, incurtto/ij irruption, and inroad, 
all denote a hostile and forcible entrance into a for- 
eign country. An invasion is made by a regular army, 
under its chief commander j as, “ Alexander invaded 
India,” and “ Bonaparte invaded Russia.” Incnrsion, 
irruption, and inroad, all imply a hostile, and often a 
sudden and irregular, invasion, made by a body of 
men commonly into neighboring states. Forray, a 
Scottish, or an old word, recently revived, denotes a 
hostile incursion.— «ee Attack, Infringement. 

JN-VA'S|VE, G. Making itivasioix; aggressive. 
“ hivasive wars.” Dryden,, 

JN-VfilC'T^D, a,{S[er.) Fluted, or furrowed. Cmiy, 

tlN-VllC'TrQN, n. [L. inveotio.} Reproachful] 
accusation ; invective. Fulke, 

IJJT-VEC'TfVE, w. [It. inveitlva; Sp. invectiDa; 
Fr. invective, — See Invective, a.] Abusive 
or angry speech ; harsh censure ; abuse ; re- 
proach. 

Invective is a predatory course of life, and indeed but a 
privateering upon reputation. Marvell. 

Desperate thieves, all hopeless of their lives. 

Breathe out imvcfives ’gainst the officers. SAaXs. 

Byn, — See Satire. 

IN-VEO'TJVE, a, [L. {?ivcciwus; inoeho, ttivec- 
tUA, to inveigh against ; in, in, and veho, vectiis, 
to carry.] Satirical; abusive; reproachful; 
censorious; scolding; captious. Dryden, 

Satire among the Romans, but not among the Greeks, was 
a biting %nv(‘ct\ oe poem. Dryden, 

IN-VEIO'TJVE-LY, aif. Satirically; abusively. 

{N- VBIGH* (iii-va'), u. n, [L. imeko ; tR, upon, and 
«cAo, to carry.] [t. inveighed; pp, inveigh- 
ing, inveighed!] To utter censure or re- 
proach ; to rail ; to declaim ; — with against, 

I cannot blame him for inveighing so sharply agnin«ii the 
vices of the clergy m his age. Dryden. 

Syn.— See Declaim. 

(in-vjt^fr), n. One who inveighs ; 
one who uses invectives. Jackson, 

fN-VEI'GLE (in-v6*gl), v. a. [Ger. wieglen\ Sw. 
upmiglia, from the M. Goth, loagain, to move, 
to excite. Serenius, — *'^Ihre thinks the Sw. 
word may be from the Eng.” — “ Fr. aveugh (ah 
ocuh), blind ; aveugler, to blind, to hoodwink.” 
Junius, SAm/ier. — ‘'It. invogllare'* Muisheu. 
— “ It may be, and probably is, formed upon 
the A. S. wigiian, to begviile.” Richardson.'\ 


Richardson.'] 
ft, INVEIGLED ; pp, INVEIGLING, INVEIGLED.] 

To persuade to something bad ; to wheedle ; to^ 
entice ; to seduce ; to beguile. 

Achilics hath inveigkd his fbol ffiom him. Shak. 

Both right able 

To hiveigle and draw in the rabble. Hudiberat. 

IN- VE^GLE-M^OT (in-vs'gl-m«nt), n. Seduction ; 
enticement ; allurement. “ The invdglcmeids 
of the world.” Sotdh, 

IN~VEI'GL?1R (in-v«'’gl 9 r), n. One who inveigles; 

a beguiler ; a deceiver. Sandya, 

IN-VEIL' (jn-vai'), «, a, [f, inveilbd ; pp. IN- 
VEILING, INVEILBD.] To cover With a veil, or 
as with a veil. Daniel. 

IN-VBILIED* (in-v8UdO»p- Covered as with a veil. 

Her eyes inveilad -^th sorrow’s clouds. W. Drowne. 
iN-VfeND-l-BlE’l-TY* 91, Unsalableness. Rroione, 

iN-Vj^ND^l-BLE, a, {L. inveg^dibilis ; Sp. invendi-- 
hie ; Fr. invendahle,‘\ Not vendible ; unsalable. 

JN-VfeND'l-BLE-N:feSS, n. The state of being in- 
vendible or unsalable. Craig, 

IN-VfiN'QM, V, a. See Envbnom. Todd, 

iN-VfiNT^^ V. a* [L. invenio, inventus} in, upon, 
and vemOf to come ; It, inrentare ; Sp. mi?entar; 
Fr. mventer.] [t. invented ; pp, inventing, 

INVENTED.] 

L To contrive, devise, or produce, as some- 
tliing new, or not before made, or known. 

Guericke invented the sXr-pump; Santorius invented 
the thermometer. Steufart. 

2. To create or form by the imagination ; to 
devise; to frame. 

I would mventje many hitter, searching terms . , . 

As loan-fficod Envy iu her loathsoinA olve. Shak. 


3. To contrive falsely ; to fabricate ; to forge j 
to feign. 

I never did such things as those men have maliciously in- 
vented against me. Susan, -Jo. 

4. To discover ; to find out. [r.] 

XiOgic does not pretend to intent science, or the axioms of 
scieiicfb. Bacon. 

Syn.— To invent is to devise something new or 
not belore made, or to modify and combine things 
before made or known so as to form a new whole ; to 
discocer is to find something not before known ; as, 
“Galileo invented the telescope”; “Watt invented 
the steam engine ” ; “ Columbus discovered Amen- i 
ca ” ; “ Harvey discovered the circulation of the 
blood.” — To invent, feign, uTLii frame are often em- 
ployed, in tJie ordinary concerns of life, in a bad 
sense ; and fabricate and large are generally so used. 
To invent talsehoods \ feign sorrow ; frame excuses } 
fabricate false stones ; forge bank-notes or certificates. 
—See Devise, Feign. 

IN-VENT'BR, n. One who invents ; inventor. 

jN-VENT'Ft>L, a. Full of invention. Gijford. 

|N-VENT*{-BLE, a. Capable of being invented. 

JN-VENT'I-BLE-NESS, n. The state or the qual- 
ity' of being inventible. Wt'ight, 

IN-VEN'TIQN (in-ven’shun), n. [L. hwentio ; It. 
imenzione', Sp. tRmiciow ; Ft, invention.'] 

1. The act of inventing ; the act of devising 
or contriving something which has not before 
existed ; as, “ The invention of printing.” 

fnt'-'tfion, ‘fHctlv speaking, is little tnoic than a new com- 
1 i'l • « I < ' 1* " *'avc been previously g.ith- 

(. ,■ ij, .. .. 1 I • :: 1 • Nothing can be made of 

■ i ■' -i. w ; 1 ■ 1.1 .• 'P *!•- materials can produce no 
combinations. Sir J. Beyiioids. 

2. The thing invented ; contrivance; device. 

It appears, therefore, that improvements in the arts are 

properly called owentfons. Stewat t. 

The intentions of art, die discoveries of science. Fleming, 

3. The power of inventing; ingenuity. 

/niwifton is thetalontof youth, and judgme nt of age. Sicift, 

Inx'ention is one of the great luaiks of genius. Jteynohl^i. 

4. (Fine Arts.) A term employed to desig- 
nate the conception or the rcpi c.scntation of a 
subject, the selection and disposition of its va- 
rious parts, and the whole means by which the 
artist seeks to portray his thoughts. 

Among the artists of our time, none have approached 
Kaulbach in invention. FatrholL 

6. Forgery; fiction; fabrication. 

If thou canst accuse, 

Do It without invention suddenly. Shak, 

6. t Discovery ; the act of finding out. Ray. 

Invention of the hohj cross, {Eccl.) a festival kept by 
the Cliurrh of Rome, in memory of the day on which 
They affirm our Saviour’s cioss was found by tlio Em- 
press Helena. Hook, 

Syn. — See Imagination. 
t IN-VjfeN'TIOyS, a. Inventive. B, Jo}ison, 

jN-vjSN'TJVE, a. [It. ^ Sp. inventiro} Fr. tn- 
veniif.] Apt to invent ; quick at contrivance ; 
ready at expedients ; ingenious; creative. “ He 
had an invimtive brain.” Raleigh. 

iN-VfiN'TIVE-LY, ad. By the power of inven- 
tion. * Wright, 

IN-vfiN'TJVE-NfiSS, n. The quality of being in- 
ventive; ingenuity. Channing. 

IN-v£NT'9I^ n, [Xi.] One who invents ; a con- 
triver. “ Inventors rare.” Milton. 

IN-VBN-TO’RI-aL, a. Belonging or pertaining to 
an inventory. * Maunder. 

IN-V?N-T0'EI-AI^I-Y> 111 the manner of an 
inventory. * * Shak. 

IN'V^IN-TQ-RY [in'vfn-tfir-^, S. W. P. J. B, F. 
Ja, K. Sm* ’ Wr. Wh . ; in-vSnt'o-r?, Johnson^ 
Kenricl^, n, [L. inmntaHum} It. ^ Sp. invent- 
taprio V Fr. invmtaireS] 

1. An account or catalogue of goods or mova- 
bles, Addison, 

2. (Date.) A list or schedule in writing of the 
goods, chattels, and credits (and sometimes of 
the real estate) of a testator or intestate, made 
by an executor or administrator. Burrill, 

iN'VjpN-TQ-EY, o. a. To register; to place in a 
catalogue. It shall be inventoried^ Shak. 
IN-VfeN'TR^lSS, n. [Fr. inventrtoe.] A female 
who invents. Burnet. 

iN-VgR-l-Sl-Mlti'I-TUDE, n. [in, priv., and rer- 
isimiHtude,] Want of verisimilitude. Coleridge. 
IN-VfiR-MJ-NA'TrpN f-shvn), n. [h, in, in, and 
vermis, a worm,] (Med.) The morbid state of 


the intestinal canal occasioned by the presence 
of entozoary animals. Brande, 

IN-V^IR-NAC'U-LO, n. [Sp., from invierno, win- 
ter.] A green-house lor preserving plants in 
winter. Simmonda. 

{N- VERSE', a, [L. inversus ; Fr. tm ers.] 

1. Inverted ; reciprocal ; — opposed to direct, 

2. (Bot.) Noting a pait whose apex is in the 

direction opposite to that of the organ with 
which It is compared. ^ Gray, 

3. (Math.) Noting two operations exactly 
contrary to each other, or such that, when suc- 
cessi\ ely performed upon a given quantity, the 
result will be that quantity. Davies ^ Peck. 

Inverse ratio, the ratio of the reciprocala of two 
quantities. — Inverse propoiUon, the application of 
the rule of three or proportion m a reverse or contrary 
Older. — Inverse method of Jlit cions, same as integral 
calculus. Brande , — Inverse method of tangents, the 
method of finding the curve whose tangents are lines 
drawn according to some determinate law, or which 
fulfil some given condition. Brande, 

IN-VERSE'LY, ad. In an inverse order or ratio. 

}N-VER'SIQN (in-vSr'sliyn), n,^ [L. inversio} It. 
inieraton'e; Sp. Fr. mversioti,] 

1. The act of inverting, or the state of being 
inserted ; the act by which any thing is turned 
backw’ards or contrariwise ; change of order or 
of time, so as that the last is first, and the first 
last. 

I A subtile inversion of the precept of God, to do good that 
I evil may come of it. Browne. 

2. Change of place, so as that each takes the 

I room of the other. Bhtir. 

! 3. (Mtts.') The transfer of a musical subject 

or theme from one part or voice of the compo- 
sition to another, as from tenor to bass: — an 
inverted order of the notes of a chord or of a 
melodic phrase. Dwight. 

4. (Giammar.) A transposition of words ; hy- 
perbaton ; as, “ Whom, therefore, ye igiioiant- 
ly worship, Mm declare I unto you.”-lr^.'9 xvii. 23. 

6. (Bhet.) A method of confutation, by which 
the orator shows that the reasons adduced by 
the opposite party are favorable to his cause. 

London l£nry. 

6. (3Iath.) The operation of changing the 

order of the terms of a proportion, so that the 
antecedents shall take the place of the conse- 
quents and the reverse. Davies ^ Peck. 

7. (Geol.) A kind of contortion of/certain 

beds or strata, as coal measures, mountain lime- 
stone, sandstone, &c., caused by their being 
upheaved and tilted over so as to have the ap- 
pearance of having been deposited after those 
which they really support. De la Bcche. 

IN-VERT', X7, a. [L. inrerto ; in, noting change, 
and verto, to turn ; It. mvertere ; Wp, twtvriir.j 
i [i, INVERTED ; 3 .p, INVIiUTINi;, INVERTED.] 

1. To turn or place in contrary position to 

that which was before ; to turn upside down ; to 
overturn. “ The spear Pitt. 

2 . To place in a contrary order ; to reverse. 

And blit \nshi*rt to mi err rlu* Ip^b 

Of order, sms against the eternal (Jauso. Pcgie* 

O TV inter I ruler of the onryfed year- 

Thy scattered hair with sleet, like ashes, flUed. (butper, 

3. (Mns.) To change the position either of a 
subject or of a chord. 

4. t To divert ; to turn into another channel. 

Solyman charged him bitterly witli inverting his treasures 
to his owu private use. JfCnoltes. 

Syn.— See Overturn. 

iN-vfcR'T^J-BRijkli, a. [in, priv., and vertehral,] 
(Zoi'A.) Destitute of a vertebral column, ae in 
sects, &c. ; invertebrate. P, Cyc. 

lN-vBR'T3g:-BRiSTE. n. [in, priv., and vertebrate,} 
(Zodl.) An animal which is devoid of vertebrae, 
or of an internal bony skeleton. Brande. 

lN-VftE'T®-BR^TE, ) «. [L. in, »n<J rer 

iN-VfeR'T^-BRAT-^ID. > tehra. a joint ; It. inreT’- 
iehrato} Fr. invert Jbre.} (ZoU.) Destitute of 
a backbone, or of vertebras. Owen. 

IN-vfeRT'gD, p. a. I. Turned upside down; 
changed by inversion ; reverited. 

Inverted arch, (Arch.) sn 3 9 £1 

arch of stone or of Vfek, wl th 
the crown downwards, coin- 
monly used in the constnir- 
tion of tunnels. WeiUe. 

2. (Oeol) Noting beds or strata that have 
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been npheaved and turned back by tbe intrusion 
of igneous rocks. Richardson, 

IN-VKRT'gD-LY, ad. In an inverted manner; 
in contrary or reversed order. Derham. 

f IN-ViSRT'i-BLE, a. [L. priv., and verto^ to 
turn.] That cannot be turned. “ An indurate 

and invertible conscience.” Cranmer. 

JN- VEST', V. a. [L. investio ; m, upon, and vestiOy 
to clothe ; It. investire ; Sp. S$ Fr. investirJ\ [j. 

INVESTED ; 2>p. INVESTING, INVESTED.] 

1 . To dress ; to clothe ; to array; to vest. 

Then we shall all be invested^ reapparelled, in our own 

bodies. Donne. 

2. To endow, as with an office ; to endue. 

The practice of all ages and all countries hath been to do 

honor to those who ore uivested with public autlionty. 

Atterbtwry. 

3. To lay out, as money or capital, in some 
permanent form, so as to produce an income ; 
to vest ; — followed by in ; as, ** To invest money 
in stocks, real estate, &c.” 

4. fTo confer; to give. “It investeth a 

right of government.” Bacon. 

5. t To put on ; to clothe or attire with. 
“This girdle to invest Spenser. 

6. {Mil.) To enclose ; to surround so as to 
intercept entrance. 

To uu'psf a place is, in fact, to take preparatory measures 
for a blockade or close siege. Stocqmlct . 

tIN-VEST'I?NT (-yent),a. Covering. Woodward. 

IN-VEIS'TI-GA-BLE, a. [L. investi^ahilis ; Sp. in- 
vestigable.] ' That may be investigated. Hooker. 

IN-VES'TI-GATE, V. a. [L. investigo^ investigatus ; 
vestigium f a trace ; It. investigare ; Sp. investi- 
gar.\ \i. investigated ; pp. investigating, 
INVESTIGATED.] To search out; to inquire 
into j to examine; to scrutinize. 

Tnvestif/ate the variety of motions and figures made by the 
organs tor aitlculutiun. Holder. 

|N-VES-Tl-GA'TION, ». investigatio % It. in- 
vestigazione ; Sp. investigacion ; Fr. investiga- 
tion^ The act of investigating ; minute, care- 
ful research ; inquiry ; scrutiny ; examination. 

Tn\ eat motion calm, -a hose silent powers 
Command the world. Thomson. 

Syn.— See Examination. 

JN-v£s'TI-GA-TJVE, a. That investigates ; search- 
ing ; making inquiry. Pegge. 

IN-VJES'T 1 -GA-TQR,«. [L.] One who investigates. 

|N-VfiS'TJ-TURE, n. [Fr.] 1. The act of giving 
possession of any manor, office, or benefice. 

Concerning the right of tnveatdvre, violent disputes arose 
in the middle ugca between the emiierors and thepopea.ilboA. 

2 , {Feudal Law.) The delivery of actual cor- 
poreal possession of lands or tenements given 
or granted to another, with certain ceremonies 
or solemnities ; livery of seizin. Mansfield. 

Jaiveatiture is a metaphoxical term which, as Lord Mansfield 
observes, the feudists took from clothing [“vestimentuin”], 
by which they meant to intimate that the “naked” posses- 
sion was “ clothed” with the solemnities of the feudal tenure. 

BwrrxU. 

IN-VfiS'TJVE, a. Encircling; clothing, [r.] Mirror. 

lN-Vl:ST'MJ5NT, n. 1. The act of investing. 

2. Dress; clothes; garment; habit; vestment. 

Whose white investments figure innocence. SheiL. 

3. The laying out of money or capital in some 
permanent form, so as to produce an income ; — 
money laid out in some stock, or in real estate, 
&c., with a view to produce an income. 

4. {Mil.) The act of seizing upon all the ave- 
nues leading to a town or fortress. MU. Encg* 

IN-VfeST'QR, n. One who invests or makes an 
investment. Jacob . : 

f JN-V^ST'ITRB (in-v€st'yur), v. a. To put in pos- 
session of an office ; to invest. 

He hath already him in the dukedom of Prussia. 

> Asek<m. 

|N- Vjfi 8 T'l,TRE (in-v«st'yur), n. Investiture. Burnet. 

IN-VjfeT'jpR-A-Cy, n. The state of being inveter- 
ate ; long continuance of any thing bad, as an 
ill habit, disease, &c. ; obstinacy confirmed by 
time ; inveterateness. “The inveteracy of the 
people’s prejudices.” Addison. 

]N-VfeT'^;E-ATB, a. [L. invetero^ invederatus^ to 
render old \in, used intensively, ^nUretus^vetens, 
old ; It. inveterato ; Sp. inveterado ; Fr. 

1 . Old; long-established; not recent. “Jn- 

vetertUe observation.” Hooker. 

2. Fixed or obstzna^fce by 1(^ continuance ; 
An invetet'ote disease.** Dryden. 
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3. Confirmed in any habit ; — applied to per- 
sons ; as, “ An inveterate smoker.” 

f IN-v£t' 5 R-Ate, r.a. {L.inveterofinteteratvs.l 
To fix by long continuance. Bacon. 

IN-VfiT'JER-ATE-LY, ad. In an inveterate man- 
ner; obstinately. Warhurton. 

1 N-V:£T' 5 R-.\TE-X£SS, «. The quality of being in- 
veterate; long continuance ; inveteracy. 

|X-Vj&T-|:R-A'TIQN, n. [L. invetcratio.'\ The act 
of making inveterate. = [n.] Bailey. 

JN-A’Id'I-OUS [in-vid'e-ua, P.J. Ja. Sm. ; jn-vld'- 
> iis, *S. JE. F. K . ; jn-vid'e-fis or in-vid'je-us, IP.], 
a. [L, invidiosus, iniideOt not to see; in, priv., 
and videot to see ; invidia, envy ; It. ^ Sp. in- 
xidioso.l 

1. t Envious ; malignant. Evelyn, 

2. Likely to incur or excite ill-will or give 
offence ; likely to promote envy ; offensive. 

Agamemnon found it an inridiout affair to give the pref- 
erence to any one of the Grecian heroes. Droonte. 

Syn. — htcidioua is causinip' ill-will ; envious, hav- 
ing ill-will. That task is invidious winch puts one in 
the way of giving offence. Invidious is applied to the 
thing or act ; envious, to the person. It is invidious 
for one author to judge against another who has writ- 
ten on the same subject. A man is envious when the 
knowledge of another’s happiness or success gives 
him pain. Invidious remark or task ; enmoua dispo- 
sition ; offensive conduct or remark ; malignant feeling. 

IN-VID'l-OtJS-LY, ad. In an invidious manner. 

IN-VlD'l-OVS-NESS, 71. The qualitj' of being in- 
vidious ; offensiveness. South. 

IN-VI^^'I-L.ANCE, n. "Want of vigilance ; care- 
lessness. Smart. 

lN-VI(5r'l-LAN-CY, n. Invigilance. Cotgrave. 

t IN-vIg'QR, V. a. To invigorate. Waterhouse. 

1N-vIg'0-RATE, V. a. [in, used intensively, and 
vigor. — It. inrigorire^ [t. invigorated ; pp, 
INVIGORATING, INVIGORATED.] To give vigor 
or energy to ; to strengthen ; to animate ; to 
fortify ; to reinforce. 

Syn. — See Strengthen. 

iN-VlG'p-RAT-ING, p. a. Adding strength or 
vigor ; strengthening ; reenforcing. 

jN-vIg-Q-rA'TIQN, n. The act of invigorating. 

f IN-VILE', V. a. To render vile. Daniel. 

t |N-vIl'LA^ED (in-viristjd), a. [in and village.] 
Turned into a village. Browne. 

IN-VIN-CI-bIl' 1 -TY, n. [It. invincibilita.] The 
quality of being invincible; unconquerabieness ; 
invincibleness. Barrow. 

IN-VI N'ej-BLE, a. [L. im incibilis ; in, priv., and 
vinco, to vanc^uish ; It incindhxle ; Sp. inven- 
eible ; Fr. invincible^ That cannot be subdued 
or vanquished ; insuperable ; unconquerable. 

O, miserable change I Is this the man* 

That invinrMe Samson, far renowned? MlUon, 

Syn. — Invincible signifies not to be vanquished ; 
nwMnquprahle, not to be conquered ; insuperable, not 
to be oveicome ; insurmountable, not to be surmounted. 
Invincible army •, inoinaWe spirit j unconquerable ohali-' 
iiacy ; insuperable difficulty or objection j insurmount- 
able obstacle. 

IN-vTn'OJ-BLE-n£BS, n. Unconquerableness ; 
insuperableness ; invincibility. Wilkins. 

IN-VlN'Cl-BLY, dwf. Insuperqjbly; unconquerably. 

IN-VI-Q-LA-bIl'I-TY, n. [It. inviolability ; Sp. 
inviolcMlidad ; Ex’, invioVabiJiU^ The state or 
the quality of being inviolable. 

The most absolute fnvioZobtlity of the sacred person of the 
sovereign. £p, Horsley. 

IN-vI'9-LA-BLE, a. [L. inviolahilis % tn,j)riy., 
and violdhilis, violable ; violo, to violate ; It. in- 
violahile ; Sp. Fr. inviolable.] 

1 . That m^ not be violated, broken, profaned, 
or irgured. “ League of inviolahleamity.** Hooker, 

"Whoso charge Is to keep 

This place inviolahU, and these fi'om harm. MUon, 

2. Insusceptible of hurt ; sacred. 

The hfivioUdde saints 

In cubic phalanx firm advanced entilre. Milton. 

iN^Vf'Q-LA-BLE-NfcsS, n. The state or the qual- 
ity of being inviolable ; inviolability. Sherwood. 

IK-vFq-LA'BLY, ad. Xn an inviolable manner; 
without fireaoh ; without failure. Dryden. 


I iN-Yi'O-LA-CY, w. The state of being inviolate; 
inviolability.* [r.] Bulwer, 

I iX-Vl'p-LATE, a. [L. mviolatus ; It. inviolato ; 
t Sp. inviolado ; Fr. tnvtole.] Not violated ; un- 
hurt; uninjured; unprofaned; unpolluted. 

In all the changes of his doubtful state. 

His truth, like Heaven’b, was kept inviolate. Dryden. 

I IX-TpQ-L.AT-jpD, a. Un\iolated. Drayton, 
i IX-VI'O-LATE-LV, fltf. AT ithout violation. South, 

iX'VJ-OljrS, a. [L. piiaws; in, priv., and via, a 
wayj Pathless; impassable, [r.] Hudibras. 

IX'Vl-oyS-NESS, The state of being invious ; 
impassableness, [r.] Dr. IVai'd. 

IX-VJ-RIL'l-TY, n. [in, priv., and virility.] ATant 
of virility or manhood. Prynne. 

IX-ViS'CATE, V. a. [L. invisco, inviscatus; in, 
in, and viscus, lime.] To lime ; to daub with 
glue. Broicne. 

IX-TlS'ClpR-ATE, V. a. [L. inviscero, mviscei'oiuSf 
to put into the entrails.] To breed ; to nour- 
ish. “ Imiscerating this disposition on our 
hearts, — to love one another.” Mountagu. 

f JX-vr§IED' (in-vlzd'), a. [L. in, priv., and video, 
visus, to see.] X'hat cannot be seen; imper- 
ceptible. “ His invised properties.” Saak. 

IX-Vl§-|-BII»'l-TY (- 9 -btl'e-te), n. [It. inrisihilittL’, 
Sp. invisibilidad ; Fr. zmisihihte.] The state 
of being invisible ; imperceptibleness to sight. 

IX-Vl§'l-BLE (in-viz'p-bl), a. [L. invisibilis ; in, 
priv., and vieibilis, visible ; video, to see ; It. in- 
risibile ; Sp. Fr. invisible.] That cannot be 
seen; imperceptible by the sight; unseen. “The 
invisible , . . wind.” Shak. “ The image of the 
invisible God.” Col. i. 15. 

In- V f §' 1 -BLE-n£ss, n. The state of being invis- 
ible ; invisibility. Scott, 

IN-Vl§'l-BLY, ad. In an invisible manner. Gay. 

lN-vI”§IpN (In-vizh'un, 93), n, [in, priv., and 
vision] Want of vision. Wright. 

/JY- Fl ' T4 MI-bTER ' FA. [L., Minerva (the^ god- 
dess of wisdom) being wiwilling.] Without the 
aid of genius. MacdonneL 

IX-Vl-TA'TIQN, n. \h.invitaiio', invitacion\ 
Fr. invitation.] The act of inviting, bidding, of 
calling ; solicitation ; a bidding ; a call. 

That other answered with a lowly look, 

And soon the gracious mvifatio7i took. Di-yden. 

Syn.— See Solicitation. 

IN-Vi'TA-Tp-RY, a. [L. invitatorius ; Sp. invi^ 
tatorio ; Fr. ihvitatoire.] That invites ; using 
invitation ; containing invitation. “ The invita- 
tory [or 95th] psalm.” Wheatley. 

tJN-VI'TA-Tp-RY, n. A hymn of invitation to 
prayer. Common Prayer. 

IN-VITE', V. a. [L. invito ; It. invitare ; Sp. m- 
vitar ; Fr. znviter.] [i. invited ; pp. inviting, 
invited.] 

1 . To ask to do something, or to go to some 
place, particularly to one’s house ; to bid ; to 
call ; to summon ; to solicit ; to request. 

He comes int'ited by a younger son. Mdton. 

Tor my part, 1 will not consent to take one step without 
knowing on what principle X am invited to take it. Canning. 

2 . To allure ; to persuade ; to attract. 

"Whatbeckonirg p^lo^t, along the mnonlicbt bhodc, 

Jnvktea my .aid puiiit'i to ^ oiidui gUdo i Tope. 

Syn. — See Allure, Call. 

IN-VITE', V. n. To gi\e invitation ; to ask. 

Come, Myrrha, let us on to the Euphrates; 

The hour invites, the galley is prepared. Byron. 

t IX-VITE'MjpXT, n. Invitation. B. Jonson. 
JN-vlT'JglR, n. One who invites. Pope. 

IN-ViT'lNG, n. Invitation ; solicitation. Shah. 

IN-VlT'lXG, p. a. Giving invitation ; attractive ; 
alluring; as, “An inviting marmex** 

IN-VIT'JNG-LY, ad. In such a manner as invites 
or allures ; attractively. Decay of Piety. 

IN-VlT'lXG-NfiSS, n. The quality of being in 
viting or attractive ; attractiveness. Bp. Taylor. 
iN-VtT'Rl-Pf-A-BLE, a. [in, priv., and vitH/y.j 
That cannot oe vitrified. Sm^. 

In'VQ-OATE, V. a. [L. invoco, invooabws. — ^See 
Invoke.] To invoke, [r.] Bp. Tayhr.. 
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JN-VO-CA'TION, ». [L. invocatio\ It. imoca* 

zione ; Sp. mvocacion ; Fr. invocation,'\ 

1. Act of imoking; a. calling upon in prayer. 

** Invocation of the name of God.*' Hooker, 

2. A call for the assistance or presence of 
any being ; supplication. 

3. {Laic.) A judicial call or demand. Wnght* 

In'VQ-CA-TO-RY, a. That inrokes ; making in- 
Tocation ; i'nvo'king. Ch. Ob. 

iN'VdiCB, n. [Fr. encoy&r^ to send.] 

X. A list or account of goods or merchandise 
sent or shipped by a merchant to his corre- 
spondent, factor, or consignee,^ containing the 
particular marks of each description of goods, 
the value, charges, and other particulars. Burrill. 

2. A statement or account of an estate liable 
to taxation. [Local, N. H.] 

fN'VdICE, V. 05. [l. INVOlCEI> ; INVOICING, 

INVOICED.] To insert in an invoice- iSmart. 

IN- YOKE', V. a. [L. invoco ; in, upon, and voco, 
to call; It. invocare-, ^^Anvocar\ Fr. invoquer<\ 
[^. INVOKED ; pp. INVOKING, INVOKED.] To 
call upon with solemnity ; to implore ; to pray 
to ; to supplicate ; to entreat ; to beseech. 

The skilful bird. 

Striking the Thracian harp, invokes Apollo . 

To make liis hero and hiintiuu immortal. Prior, 

fN^Vp-LU-C?L, n. {Bot.) A Tvhorl or set of 
bracts which surround an umbellet or partial 
umbel ; a partial or small involucre. Gray. 

iN-Vg-LU'C^iL-LATE, a. {Bot,) Furnished with 
an iiivolucel. Gray. 

IJsr-vg-LU-CEL[Lt7M,n. [L.] {Bot.) A secondary 
involucium; involucel. Braude. 

, IN-Vg-LU'CRAL, a. Relating to an involucre or 
involucrum. * Sjmth. 

In- vg-LU 'CRATE, a. {Bot.) Furnished with an 
involucre. ' Gray. 

lN-vg-LU'CRAT-^:D, a. {Bot.) Covered with an 
involucre ; involucrate. Loudon. 

iN^vg-Ltjr-ORB (inVo-lu-ker), n. [L. involucrum; 
in, on, and voloo, to turn 
round.] {Bot.) A whorl or 
collection of bracts around a 
dower, umbel, or head. Gray, t 

Partial inmlucrr^ an involucre which surrounds a 
partial umbel or umbellotj involucel. Oray.^ Uni- 
versal imiolucre, one wliicli surrounds the general um- 
bel. Graij. 

IX^-Vg-LU'CRED f-lu'lc§rd), a, {Bot.) Having an 
involucre. Wright. 

lN-vg-LU'CR51T, n. {Bot.) A little or partial in- 
volucre ; an involucel. Crabo. 

ijr>>rg~LU^ CRUM, n, [L.] {Bot.) SeeiNvoLucEE. 

IN-vAL'UN-TA-RI-LY, ad. In an involuntary 
manner; un willingly ; not spontaneously. 

In- V 6L'yN-T/y-Rl-N£SS, 7i.Want of choice or will. 

lN-V5L'yN-TA-RY, a, [L. znvoluntarius ; It. iit- 
volontario; hivolwitario ; 'Pv.inoohiitaire.'] 
X, Having no will or power of choice. 

The Mthering number, oa It moves along, 

Involves a vast involmtary throng. Pope. 

2. Hot voluntaw ; unwilling ; reluctant ; 
compulsory ; as, involurduTy ooediencG.” 

iN'vg-LDTB, a. [L. inmlvo, involuius, to wrap,] 

• 1. {Bot.) Noting leaves which, in vernation, 
have both edges equally rolled inwards towards 
the midrib: — also noting parts of dowers sim- 
ilarly rolled inwards in seativatipn. Gray. 

2. (Geom.) A curve described by any point of 
a tense string as it is unwound from a given 
curve. The latter curve is, with respect to any 
of its involutes, called an evolute. — See Evo- 
LC’TB, Davies ^ Peck, 

is plain, since each point of the thread, 
as u unw'iiiils, describes a curve, that the same c»o- 
lute ha-fl an infinite number of involutes j but any in- 
volute has only a single evolute. Davies. 

ftV'Vg LOTS, ) a. (Bot. 8c Conch.) Rolled 
fN'vg-LC'T-gD, > spirally inwards. P. Cyo, 

Lv- vg-LO'TrgN, n, [L. imoUeih ; It. involusione ; 
Fr. involution.) 

X The act of involving or inwrapping. 


2. The state of being involved or entangled ; 

complication. ^ Hammond. 

3. That which is wrapped or folded round 

any thing. “The involution or membranous 
covering.'” Browm. 

4. (Grammar.') The Insertion of one or more 

clauses in a sentence between the subject and 
the verb. . 

5. (Arith. & Algebra.) The operation of find- 

ins any power of a given quantity ; — the re\ erse 
of elocution. Davies Pock, 

IN- VO LYE', V. a. [L. involro ; in, on, and voho, 
to roll ; It. involvere ; Sp- envolver ; Fr. iniol- 
ver.) fi. INVOLVED ; pp . involving, involved.] 

1 . To roll or fold round ; to envelop ; to m- 
wrap ; to cover. 

Now night’s dim shades again involve the sky. Parnell. 

2. To imply ; to comprise ; to embrace. 

"We cannot demonstrate these things so as to show that the 
contrary necessarily tavolres a contradiction IxUotson. 

3. 'To include ; to join ; to connect. 

He knows his end with name inxolved. Milton. 

4. To take in ; to catch ,* to conjoin. 

One death involves 

Tyrants and slaves. T/iomson. 

6. To entangle ; to implicate. 

It only serves the inoxe to mrolve us in difhcuUIcs. Locke. 

0. To twist together ; to entwine. 

Some ini olved their snaky folds. Milton. 

7. To mingle confusedly ; to blend; to mix. 

Earth with hell mingle and involve. Milton. 

5. {Math.) To raise to any powder; to multi- 

ply into itself, as any quantity, a given number 
ot times. JoJmson. 

Syn. — See laiPLiCATE. 

1 N-v 6 lV' 5 D-N£sS, n. The state of being in- 
volved ; involvement. Boyle. 

IN-VOLVE'MfiNT, w. The act of involving; the 
state of being involved, [e.] Clarke. 

t 1 N-v0l'GAR, V. a. To make vulgar, Daniel. 

tlN-vOL'GAR,a. Not vulgar. Drayton. 

IN-vOtL-N^R-A-bIl'I-TY, n. [It. invidnet'abilit't; 
Sp. invubzerSihilidad ; Fr. iiwulnerabiUte.) The 
state of being invulnerable. Ash. 

In-v0l'N5R-A-BLE, a. [L. inmlneraUHs \ in, 
priv., and vulnerahilis, vulnerable; lulnew, to 
wound, tuhim, vulneris, a wound: It. invul- 
nerabile; Sp. § Fr. inviilneraUe.) That cannot 
be wounded ; not vulnerable ; secure from inju- 
ry. “ The invulnerable clouds of heaven.*’ Shak. 

Invulti&'cdde, impenetrably armed. Milton. 

iN-VftL'N^R-A-BLB-NiilSS, n. The state of being 
invulnerable'; invulnerability. Bp. Ptideaux. 

IN-VCL'N^R-ATE, a. That is not, or cannot be, 
wounded; unhurt; invulnerable. Butler. 

IN- W All', V. a. fm and toalf.] To enclose or 
foitify with a waD. [r.] Spenser. 

IN 'WARD, a. 1, Internal; placed within ; inte- 
rior’; inherent. “The inward structure.** Pope. 

2. Intimate ; familiar ; private ; inherent, [r.] 

All my iMfiord friends abhorred me. Jb6 xiac. 10. 

3. Seated in the mind. 

An outward honor ^r an invowrd toil. Shak. 

Syn.— “See Internal. 

In' WARD, n . ; pi. i^^ WARDS. 1. A part or the 
parts within ; the inside. 

What is in thr mind 

That rnnkM thee stare thus? Wherefore breaks that sigh 

From the inward of thee? Shak. 

2. t An intimate acquaintance. Sir, I was 


IN-WEAVE' (in-wSv'), v. a, \in and weave.] {i. 
INWOVE or INWBAVDD ; pp. INWEAVING, IN- 
WOVEN or IN weaved.] To weave together; to 
mix in weaving ; to intwine ; to complicate. 

Etch tapestry stiffened with wiwoi'en gold. Pope. 

IN- WHEEL', V. a, {in and wheel.] To surround ; 
to encircle ; to encompass. Beau. ^ FI. 

t In' WIT, n. {in and vnt. — A. S. inwit, con- 
sciousness.] Mind; understanding. Wickliffe, 

IN-WOOD' (in-wdd'), V. a. {in and wood.^ To 
hide in woods. Sidney, 

IN-WORK' (jn-wurk'), v. a. {in and worJt.] {i, 
INWOEKED or INWROUGHT ; pp. INWOllKTNG, 
INWROUGHT.] To work in. [li.] Smart. 

{N-WORK'ING (jn-wUrk'jng), n. Operation or 
working within. Smart, 

IN-WORN', p. a. {in and zoom.] ‘Worn, worked, 
or wrought into. “Faultiness . . . long since 
inwoin into the very essence thereof.** Milton. 

IN-WRAP' (in-rap')» [m and wra^.] [t. in- 
wrapped , pp. inwrapping, inwrapped.] 

, 1. To cover by involution ; to involve ; to en- 
velop ; to infold ; to wrap. Spenser, 

I 2. To puzzle with difficulty or obscurity ; to 

I perplex ; to embarrass. Bacon, 

IN- WREATHE' (in-ieth'), v. a. [in and tcreathe.] 
{i. INWREATIIHD ; pp. INWUEATHING, IN- 
WREATHED.] To sunound as with a wicath. 
Nor less the palm of peace j/iiti eutkes thy biow. Thomson. 

IN-WROUGHT' (jn-rXwt'), p.a. [»i and wrought.] 
Wrought or adorned in the texture. 

His mantle hairy, and his bonnet sedge, 

Inwrought with liguics dim Milton. 

I'O, n. \ pi. I '6§. [L., oh, ah.] A triumphal 

shout ; an expression of jny. 

llftik* how around the hills rejoice, 

And rocks reflected ms smg. Congreve* 


I'g-DATE, 71. [Fr.] 
iodic acid and a sal: 


{Chem.) A compound of 
ifiablo base. Timxer, 


an inward of his.” Shah. 

3. pi. The bowels ; entrails. ^ Milton. 

4. pi. t Genius ; wit ; ingenuity. 

Him, good, wise, imeards graee. Chapman, 

In'WARD, ? [A. S. inneweard.] 1. To- 

iN'Wi^RD^, ) wards the inside ; within. Bacon. 

2. * In a concave manner ; coucavely. “ His 

breast bending inward.’* Dryden, 

3. Into the mind or soul. 

Looking inward, we are stricken dusnbt looking upward, 
we speak, and prevail. 

See Backward. 

In'WARD-LY, ad. In the heart ; internally ; inward. 
IN'WARD-Nfiss, n. Intimacy ; internal state-iMbre. 


!-6 d'IC, a. [Fr. iodique.] (Chem.) Noting an 
acid composed of one equivalent of iodine and 
five of oxygen. Turner, 

I'O-DiDE, n. {Chem.) A neutral compound of 
iodine and some other substance. P. Cyo, 

I'g-DlNE, n. [Gr. violet-like ; tov, a violet, 
and ttSof, form ; Fr. mine*] (Chefn.) A simple, 
non-mctallic, soft, friable, opaque substance, ot 
a bluish-black color and metallic lustre, ob- 
tained from the ashes of sea- weeds. 

' Iodine crystallizes in scales, anti somotiincs in 
rhomboidal plates. It is a non-coiiductor of elerfririty, 
and, like oxycen and chlorine, is a negative Hertric. 
tSrarcli is a delicate test of its ]»roReiict‘, Its vajKW is 
of a rich violet color, to winch cliariicter it ow'es its 
name. It combines with pure metals and simple non- 
metallic substances. It is an irritant |)ois«»n, but it is 
emplojed modicinally in small doscb to advantage. 
Turner, 

i'O-DisM, n. {Med.) A peculiar morbid state in- 
duced by the use of iodine, Uohtyn, 

I'g-DITE, n. {Min.) Same as Iodyritb. 

i'g-DlZE, V. a, [z. IODIZED ; pp. IODIZING, IO- 
DIZED.] To coat with iodine, us a silver plate, 

Cx'ookes, 

i-6D'g-FdRM, n* {Chem.) A yellow, volatile sub- 
stance composed of three equivalents of iodine 
and one of formyl ; — called also per iodide of 
JoT7nyl, Gruhafn, 

I-g-ng-H'?''DRIC, a, {Chem.) Noting a gnaeous 
acid composed of one equivalent of iodine and 
one of hydrogen ; hydriodic acid. Regnault. 

I'g-DODs, a, [Fr, iodeux,] (Chem.) Noting an 
acid composed of iodine ana a smaller propor- 
tion of oxygen than iodic acid contains. Turner* 

f'g-DCRB, J {Chem.) A neutral compound 

I-dD'V-BfeT, > of iodine and some other sub- 
stance ; iodide. Mrande* 

I-dO'y-RlTB, n. (Min.) A yellow or yellowish 
translucent mineral composed of iodine and 
silver. Dana, 

i'g-LlTE, n, [Gr, a violet, and a stone.J 
(Min.) A transparent or translucent mineral 
used for ornament, and oompoaed of silica, alu- 
mina, magnesia, and protoxide of iron ; so 
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called because it appears, according to the di- 
rection in which it is seen, deep-blue, or brown- 
ish-yellow, or exhibits a system of colored rings 
with branches of blue and white light in the form 
of a cross, diverging from their centre. Dana, 

Ton, n , ; pi. IONS, fGr, Uv^ neuter part, of 
to go.] {Electro^Chem,) One of the elements 
into which a body is separated when electro- 
lyzed. 

Those ions which are evolved at the anode are 
called amons^ and those which are evolved at the 
cathode are called cations, «Tlius oxygen is an aniuni 
and hydrogen a caUon, Faraday, 


E-O'NJ-AN, a {Geog.) Relating to Ionia or to a 
cluster of Greek islands, Murray, 


f-ON'lC, a, [Gr, *Iwv«Kds, relating to Ionia.] ^ 

1. {Geog.) Relating to Ionia, or to the dialect 
of the loiiians. 


S he] Ionic dialect, the softest of the four written varieties 
e Greek language, was spoken in the Ionian cmonics 
of Asia Minur, and in several of the islands of the JBgean 
Sea. As the ** new ” Ionic, it is distinguished tiom an older, 
which was the common origin of itself and the Attic- A Cgc. 

2. Noting a sect of philosophers founded by 
Thales. 


** Thales maintained that water is the origin 
of things, meaning thereby that it is water out of 
which every thing arises, and into which every thing 
resolves itself.” PA Smith, 


3. Relating to an airy kind of music. Howell, 

4. (Arch,) Noting one of 

the five columnar orders of 
architecture. 

An *r"po-t'int refinement on the sim- 
plicUN ( ! tl'i‘ I)(i (' consisted in making 
the es'h i* ’ t’’ i’im i in proportion to its 
he*c''f, and *iv o”*i'**'if‘Tit'*i'’ 

W If ' I 'C- .Ml I <>' I » ,• « .11.^," , '.11- 

j. c ■; 1 ■!.■ r 11 /. I liini, t: I 

5. (Pros.) Notinga foot consist- 
ing of four syllables — noting a ^(ifinn 
metre consisting of Ionic feet. Xomc oider. 

jSfS’* The OreaUr Ionic consists of a spondee and a 
pyrrhic ; the Smaller Ionics of a pyrrhic and a siKUidee. 



6. {Mas,) Noting one of the Greek modes, of 
an airy character. Dwight, 

!-5n'}C, n. An Ionic verse or metre. Coleridge, 
I 0'T.<5i, n, [Gr. Itlra, the ninth and smallest let- 
ter of the Greek alphabet.] A tittle ; a jot ; the 
least particle j a very small quantity. Marrow. 


IP-^l-CAO-y-AN'HA (Ip-e-kak-v-an'a) [lp-?-kak-y- 
Hii'a, »S'. P. E, F, K, Sfn, ; lp-§-kdk-u-a'n?i, W , ; 
Ip-9-kaic-u-a'na, Ja,], n, [Peruvian* ipi^ root, 
and Camianhay the district from which it was 
first obtained, llohlgn,"] 

X, (Poif.) A perennial plant {CephaeUa ipecac- 
uanha)f with a weak stem not above two or 
three feet long, and usually lying almost pros- 
trate, found in close, damp, shaded places in the 
forests of Brazil. 


JUSF- Its roots are contorted, from four to six inches 
long, about as thick as a gousequill, and separated 
into rings which are about half as thick as the whole 
diameter of the root. Eng, Cye. 

2, (Med,) The root of the Cephaelis ipecacuan- 
ha ; — used as an emetic in large doses, and as 
a sudorific in smaller. Dunglieon. 

** In common parlance, often abridged to ipe- 
eac,^^ Dimglison, 

t f-PfiND', V, a. To enclose. Fairfax, 

fl-PlGHT' (i-plt'), Fixed. Fairfax, 

Kp^Q-ORAs, n. See Hippocras. Chancer. 


Ip'se dIx'it, [Jj., he himself said,} A mere 
assertion without proof. “To acquiesce in an 
ipse dixit,** Whatelg, 

I-BA'Nl-AN, a, (Geog.) Relating to Iran, the 
original or native name of Persia. Latham. 

I-RAs-CJ-BlL'l-Ty, n. [It, irasciUlith ; Fr. iras- 
dbiUt^,"] Propensity or disposition to anger; 
irritability; irascibleness. Johnson. 

I-rAs'OI-BLE, a, [L. irascihiUs; tm, anger; It. 
irascmle ; Sp, % Pr. irascible.'] Partaking of 
anger ; prone to anger ; easily provoked ; pas- 
sionate; hasty. ** Irascible ^sA&ious.** Arbtibmoi. 

Syn.— See Angry. 

f-RAs'Cj-BLB-NftSS, n. The state of being iras- 
cible; irascibility. Scobt. 


I-EAs'C|-BLY, ad. In an Irascible or irritable 
manner. * Wright. 


Prate, «. [L. irascor, iraitts^ to bo an^^ ; 
anger.] Angry ; irritated. West. Mev. 

IRE, n. [L., It., ^ Sp. ira ; Fr. ire.] Anger ; 
wrath ; rage ; passion ; resentment ; choler. 

Or Neptune’s ire, or Juno’s, that so long 
Perplexed the Greek aud Cytherea b son. Milton. 

Syn. — See Anger. 

IRE'FULjfl. \ire Slid. full,] Angry; raging; furious. 

And Madness laughing in his u ^ful mood. Dryden, 

IRE'FtyL-LY, ad. With ire ; in an angry manner. 

IRE'FlJL-NfiSS, n. Anger; violent passion ; wrath- 
fulness. WtckUffe, 

I^R^J-NARjCH (I'r^-nJrk), n, [Gr. elpijrdpxvs » Jfinvijf 
peace, aud dp^f^i to rule ; L. irenarcha.] (Ant,) 
An officer of the old Greek empire, employed to 
preserve public trauquilhty, Todd, 

I-RE'NE, n. [Gr. Elp^vn, the goddess of peace.] 
(Astron.) One of the small jfianets or asteroids 
whose orbits lie between those of Mars and Ju- 
piter; — discovered by Hind in 1851. Hmd, 

f-RJ&N'i-CAL, a, [Gr. f/pjJvj?, peace.] Relating 
to, or promoting, peace ; pacific. Bp, Hall. 

IRE'— STONE, n, (^Mining.) A name given to voiy 
hard rocks. Ansted. 

f'Rj-AN, a, [Fr. irien,] (Anat,) Belonging to ' 
the iris. “ Irian nerves.” DungUson. \ 

I'RI-DAL, a. Same as Irisated. Smart. 

Ir-J-EEC'TQ-MY, n, [Gr. Ipiy, iptSoy, the iris, and 
fKTopljy a cutting out ; Fr. iridectomie.] (Surg.) 
Excision of a portion of the iris for the forma- 
tion of an artificial pupil. UVig/it, 

II Ir-I-DES'C^NCB [tr-e-dSs'sens, IC Tr5. ;I-re-des'- 
sens, Sm.], n. [ft. iridescenza.] The property 
of shining with colors resembling those of the 
rainbow : — prismatic colors exhibited by cer- 
tain substances, as mother-of-pearl, soap-bub- 
hles, &C.J when seen in a certain direction, and 
caused by interference of light. Powell, 

II iR-l-Dfis'CJgJNT, a. [Fr.l Colored, or shining with 
many colors, as the rainbow; irisated. Ed, Ency, 

I-rId'I-AN, a. Relating to the iris. DungUson, 

I-RlD'l-O'M, n, [Gr. Tptj, a rainbow.] ( Chein.) 
The most innisihie, and, when compact, one 
of the hoavie^, of the metals, very hard, un- 
malleable, and brittle, and, when polished, re- 
sembling platinum. It is oxidizable only at a 
red heat and in a state of fine division, and, if 
pure, is not attacked by any acid. It takes its 
name from the varietjr of colors exhibited by a 
solution of oxide of iridium and potassa in hy- 
drochloric acid. Timer, RegnauU. 

!r'I-D!ze, V, a. To coat ox tip with Iridium. 
“ Iridized wire.’' Smithsonian Report, 

Kr-I-DOS'MINE, ) (Min.) A compound of 

iR-l-Dfia'Ml-OM, ) iridium and osmium, with oc- 
casionally a small quantity of iron and rhodi- 
um ; — occurring comnionly in irregular, flat- 
tened gaains- Dana, 

i'RIS, w. ; pi. L. Eng. [Gr. 

the rainbow ; u, fm.j 

1. The rainbow. “ The solary iris** Browne. 

2. Any thing rosemhling the rainbow. Newton, 

3. (Anat.) A membrane stretched vertically 
at the anterior part of the eye^ in the midst 
of the aqueous humor, in whicn it forms a kind 
of circular, fiat partition, separating the ante- 
rior from the posterior chamber; — so called 
on account of the various colors of that part of 
the eye. 

The nso of th« tri» awms to he, to regulate, by its dilator 
tlon and contraction, the iiuantlty of lumtnonR ray» noc*w»- 
eary for diBtiiief vimon. The different colotH of the irw oc- 
casion Che variety tn the culois ofthe human eye. Dmulison. 

4. (Astron.) One of the asteroids w'hose or- 

bits he between those of Mars and Jupiter;— 
discovered by Hind in 1847. tfe^'sehel. 

5. (Bot.) The fiower-de-luce (^r.fkur de Us ) ; 
the name of a genus of plants, so called from 
the beauty and variety of their colors. Loudon. 

I'Rl-SAT-EiD, a. Exhibiting the colors of the iris, or 
rainbow ; exhibiting the prismatic colors. Smart. 

I'R|-So 6PE, ». [Gr. ioij, the rainbow, and flrwirfw, 
to behold.] An instrument for exhibiting 

the prismatic colors. Brewster. 


Prised (I'rlst), a. Relating to the iris, or raln^ 
bow. BonnycastUm 

Ir'|SH, n, 1. The Irish language. 

The Irxsh and Erse so nearly resemble each other, that 
after a short familiarity with thi^roiiuiieiation.the Irish and 
Scotch Highlanders have no diiSuulty lu understanding each 
other. Ml amle. 

2. A game resembling backgammon. Hall. 

3. Linen made in Ireland. Todd. 

4. pi. The people of Ireland. Johnson. 

IR'ISH, a. Belonging to, or produced in, Ireland. 

IR'iSH-I jM, n. An Irish idiom or phrase ; an Hi- 
bernicisin. Reed. 

IR'ISH— mQss, n. (Bot.) A species of sea-weed 
(Cko7idrus crispus)f whose gelatinous qualities 
render it valuable as an article of food ; — ;called 
also Carrageen-moss. Lindley. 

IR'ISH-RY, n. The people of Ireland. 

A rising of the /rfs/irg against the EngUshry was no more 
to be apprelicnded. Macavlaj/. 

PrITE, n. (Min.) A black, shining, magnetic 
mineral, composed of oxides of iridium, osmi- 
um, iron, and chromium. Dana. 

I-Rl'TlS, n. (Med.) Inflammation of the iris of the 
eye. Brande. 

IRK (Urk),o. cf. [Goth.yrAta, to urge on. Serenius. 
— A. S. warre, ache, pain. iSAwier. — Icel. yrk, 
■work. Johnso7i. — A. S. eoirictn, to be angry. 
Bichardson. — A. S, earg, slothful. Webster^ 
To give pain to ; to weary ; to trouble. 

It a ks his heart he cannot be revenged. Shed:. 

jggp- Now scarcely used, except impersonally ; for- 
merly it took a peisonal subject. 

h?< fricnfls somcwlmt Mm. 
Si) '] !'• f — L ‘ 11 them much. lldal. — HavraM 

muc '.If'/ fi'i ’ll ft. 

IRK'SOME (Uik'sum),rt. Wearisome; wearying; 
tedious ; tiresome ; troublesome. “The irksome 
hours.” “ Irksome toil,” MiUon. 

I’hy company, wliich erst was irksome to me, 

1 will cndui e. ShaJb, 

Syn. — See TroubijEsome. 

IRK'SQME-LY (Urk'suni-l?), ad. In an irksome 
manner; w'eari&omely ; tediously. Guardian. 

iRK'SQMB-NjSss (iirk'siim-nSs), n. Tediousness ; 
wearisomcness ; tiresomeness. Milton. 

IR'ON (I'urn) [I'urn, S. W. P, J. F. Sm, C. Wr.; 
t'rvin, £. Ju. iK, Nares], 7i, [Goth, eisams; 
A. S, t>m, or tren; DnU yscr; Frs. irsen ; Ger. 
cise7i; Dan. Jem i lochjtim; Sw./mt, or Jam; 
W. haiaim.] 

1. The most common, useful, and tenacious 
of the metals, extremely hard, yet ductile and 
malleable, capable of being welded, fusible at a 
very high heat, and oxidizable by moist, but not 
by dry, air. 

Iron is very widely diffiised, constituting, ac- 
cordin^r to the estimate of Buck laud, nhouT two per 
rent, of the mineral crust of tlu* earth, but rarely 
finind exrrpt in combination with other substances. 
It constitutes the larger part of many meteoric stones. 
The strongest iron has a fibrous srritriure, which be- 
comes, however, granular or lamellated l»y vibration. 
Combined with a variable quantity of carbon, and oc- 
casionally of silicium, aluminum, and phosphorus, it 
forms steel. It readily acquires and loses magnetism. 
Some of the compounds of iron have valuable medi- 
cinal quabtios. It is nearly eight times as heavy as 
water. 7Vmer. Eegnuvit. 

2. An in.strument made of iron. “A box 

iron.** “ A smoothing iron,** JohnsoTU 

Canst thou flU his skiiv with barbed irons? Joh xll. 7. 

3. pL Fetters ; manacles ; shackles. ** He 

was put in irons.** Johnson. 

Cast iron, a compound of iron and carlmn, and fre» 
quontly containing, in addition, a quantity of silicon, 
sulpluir, phosphorus, aud mauganose ; railed also 
crude or pig iron. Megnauft, — ft kite east trea, a va- 
riety of cast iron coiisii-ting appioximatel> of four 
equivalents of iron and one of carbon. It very hard 
and brittle, and its fracture exhibits crystalline plates. 
Graham, Gray or muttird eaet it on, a varirtj of east 
iron presenting a fracture consisting of sniall crystals, 
easily cut by the file, and supposed to contain a por- 
tion of uncombined carbon difflised through u in tlie 
form of graphite. Graham,— Hoft or m^eahte tren, 
iron of a fibrous texture, obtained (mm cast irtm hy 
jfVeeing It fhroin its Impurities, with tlte exception of 
about half per cent of carbon and traces of silicon and 
other metals, and siihjocring it, while hot. to die oper- 
ation of hammering and rolling; - catted also ^ 
iron^ puddled trim, forged iron, wroughi inm. (Shis'* 
ham. — Hat nhart iron, iron which is ditedle when 
cold, but evtreuittly brittle wlion heated,— a di^foetl 
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caused by the presence of a small quantity of sul phur. 
«dccum. RGjf)iav,lt* — Cold short iron, iron which is 
highly ductile when htit» but ettremely brittle when 
cold, — a defect caused by the presence of a small I 
quantity of phosphorus. oSccurn. Re^naulU — Blue j 
tron, an ore consisting chietly of phosphate of The 
protoxide of iron and water ; a variety of vivianite. 
Dma, ~ Ma'^uetic troti^ a nuner*a composed of the 
protoxide ami peroxide of iron, and possessed of mag- j 
netic properties , — called also loadstone and inafpietitem 
—Arsenical iron, a mineral composed of iron, arsenic, 
and sulphur ; a variety of mispickel. Dana. Meteoric 
iron, a compound consisting of iron with a small pro- j 
portion of various other substances, of which nickel 
is usually the principal ; — so called because it fulls 
from the atmosphere ; — also called meteorite, and acro- 
Ute. A meteonto, vveisliing 1(323 lbs., belongs to i ale j 
College, and there is another, weighing 14,000 lbs., m 
Brazil. Dana. — SpitthiCf or sparrij iron, a mineial ^ 
composed chiefty of carbonate of protovdo of iron ; f 
ehalyblte. Dana . — Specular iron, a mineral consisting 
of brilliant and often iridescent crystals of peroxide of 
iron j abundant in Elba. Dana.’—Tit&niferoiis iron, a 
mineral composed of o\ide of titanium and peroxide 
of iron j a variety of ilrneiiite. Dana. 

Woyr (I'urn), a. 1. Made of iron. “ Iron walls.*’ ^ 
“An iron crow.” _ S/ia/a, 

2. Resembling iron in color. Woodward. 

3. Harsh ; stem ; rude and miserable, as op- I 
posed to golden or siher in the sense of happy ; 
as, “ The iro7i age ” ; “ Iron years of war.” Po^e. j 

4. Indissoluble ; not to be broken. “ Him 

death’s iron sleep oppiessed.” Phillips. 

5. Dull; stupid. “An 2 >o»-wittedfool.”S/iaA. h 

6. Capable of great endurance ; ^ vigorous ; j] 
strong ; robust ; as, “ An iron constitution.” 

IR'ON (I'ym), v. a. [i. ironed ; pp. ironing, jj 

IRONED,] j, 

1. To smooth with an iron- Johnson, 

2, To shackle with irons. Johnson. _ 

fR'ON-B5xyND (I'yrn-), a. Bound or encircled 
with iron, or as with iron. Drayton. 

IK'ON-OLAd (I'um-), a. Clad or armed with 
iron. Wv%ght. 

IR'ON’-OLAy, n, (Min.) Argillaceotxs iron ore, - 
including several varieties of hematite. Dana, 

iR^ON-CRdWiN", n, A golden crotvn, set with 
precious stones, preserved at Monza, in Milan, 
with which, anciently, the kings of Italy, and 
afterwards the Roman emperors, were crowned, 
when they assumed the character of kings of 
Lombardy ; so called from an iron circle in it 
said to nave been forged from a nail of the 
cross of Christ. Ency. Am. 

^R'ONED (I'lirnd), <». Armed; dressed in iron ; 
confined in* irons ; fettered, Huloet. 

fR'ON-?R Ci'um- 9 r), n. One w’ho irons. Clarke. 


laundresses, &c., for pressing cloth upon with 
an iron to smooth the seams, &c. Simmonds. 

I'RQN-IST, n. One who deals in irony. Hurd, 

IR'ON-Lia'UQR (I'lirn-llk'ur), w. (Chem.) An 
impure solution of acetate of iron, used as a 
mordant by calico-printers. Parnell. 

IR'ON-MON-G^IR S2), n. A dealer 

in iron ; a shopkeeper who vends hardware and 


PIL’JNGI^ (I'pm-), n. pi. Particles of iron 
made by filing or rasping. Wright. 

rK^ON-FLflVT, n. (Min.) A crj^stalline mineral 
of g[uartz, of a yellow or red color, due to oxide 
of iron ; ferruginous quartz. Dana. 

lR^ON-Fdx)ND^|:R (I'ym-), n. One who founds 
or casts iron. Craig. 

IE'ON— F5x1nd^J6:r-Y (I’um-), n. A foundery in 
which iron castings are made. Craig. 

IR^ON— FRAMED (i^im-framd), a. Pramed of 
iron, or as of iron. * WrigM, 

IB’ON— GL.^NCE (I'urn-gldns), n. (Min.) A perox- 
ide of iron of a dark steel-gray color ; a variety 
of hematite. Dana. 

Ir^ON-hAnd^J^D (I'vni-), a. Having hands hard 
as iron. , Clarke. 

iK'OiV-HBART'glD (i pm-hart'^d), a. Hard- 
hearted ; cru^ ; pitiless. Beau. ^ FI. 

I-rON'JO, ? [It, ^ Sp, ironino; Pr. iro~ 

f-RdN’^l-CAL, f nique,] Relating to, or contain- 
ing, irony ; expressing one thing and meaning 
another ; derisive ; mocking. 

I toke all your iranteel o!vilitle« !n a literal eenee.and ehnll 
eoqpeot ttbiaa to be Ittera^ p^rfOmied. Sio\ft. 

t R5NU-0>^L-Ly, c^. By the use of irony. Bacon, 

f.R6N'|-Oi^L-N$SS, The state or the quality 
of being ironical. Ash. 

lE'ON-jNG (i^ura-), n. The act of one who irons. 

tR'ON-jNO-BdARD, n. A board used by tailors, 


iron tools and utensils. Smimonds, 

IR'ON-MdN-GRR-Y (I'ym-mSng'ier-e), w- Mis- 
cellaneous articles of iron, such as those usually 
sold by iron-mongers. Si?n?nonds. 

IR'ON- MOULD (I'urn-mold), n. A mark or spot 
on Linen occasioned by the rust of iron. Jmiius. 

iR'OJ:^-Py-RrTE^, n. [Gr. Trvpirvsy of, or in, 
fire ; :r>>, fire.] (Mm.) Bisulphuret of iron. It 
usually occurs in small cubes, has metallic 
lustre, is of a bronze-yellow color, brittle, and 
strikes fire with steel, Dana. 

Ir'ON-sAND, n. (Min.) A variety of magnetic 
oxide of iron in the state of minute crystals or 
grains. Cleaeeland, 

IR'CN-SCRApS (I'um-), n. pi. The cuttings or 
parings of iron work. iSimmonds. 

IR'ON-SHEATHED (I’lirn-shetfid), a. Sheathed 
with iron. Wngki. 

fR'aN-SIldD (i'yrn-), a. Shod with iron. Wright. 

IR'ON-SICK, a. (Maid.) Applied to old vessels, 
when the iron- work becomes loose. Mar. Diet. 

IR'ON-SlD-^JD, a. Hardy ; rough ; strong. Forhy. 

IR'OiV-SMItii (I'urn-), w. A worker in iron; a 
blacksmith. ' Wright. 

IR'ON-STONB (5'i.irn-8t8n), n, (Min.) A variety 
of limonitc ; hydrous peroxide of iron and 
water. Dana. 

Clay iron-stone, carbonate of iron mixed with vari- 
ous proportions of earthy matter ; argillaceous iron- 
ore. Enff. Cijc. 

IR' ON-WOOD (ihitn-wfid), n. (Bot.) The popu- 
lar name of several species of trees, so called 
on account of the weight and hardness of their 
wood; viz., Meirosideros vci^a, native to the 
East Indies, and tiscd by the Chinese for rudders 
and anchors ; ^tderoxyhm inermCy native to the 
Cape of Good Hope ; and Ost)*pa xirginica, na- 
tive to the United States, and called also hop- 
homheam and lever-wood. Loudon. 

iR'ON-WORK (I Vn-wUrk), n. ; pi. inoN- WORKS. 

1. pi. A place where iron is manufactured. 

2. Any thing made of iron ; the parts of a 
building or a machine which consist of iron. 

IR’ON-WORT (l\irn-wtirt),n. The popular name 
of the genus of plants called Sidcritis, the 
flowers of which frequently have a ferruginous 
color. Loudon. 

IR'ON-Y (j^irn-e), a. 1. Made of iron; partakine 
of iron. Irony particles.” Woodwura. 

2. Resembling iron in any of its qualities ; 
as, “ An irony taste.” ^ 

I'RpN-Y (I'nin-^), n. [Gr. elptavda ; fJoiov, a dis- 
sembler in* speech ; L., It,, «Sr Sp. ironia ; Fr. 
iroTiie.] (Tthet.) A figure by which that which 
is said Is contrary to what is meant ; a mode of 
speech in which the meaning is contrary to the 
words, or in which praise is bestowed when cen- 
sure is intended ; a delicate species of sarcasm 
or satire; raillery; mockery. 

When a notorious villain i« HPomftiliv oompliTnentwl with 
the titles of a very hoiicwt ami exw licnt'pcrMij), the einiracter 
of the person comnuMUlert, the air of i‘(intenii)t that appears 
in the speaker, and the exorbitancy of the conipiondat ions, 
sufficiently discover the ironu. London Bncy. 

Syn.— See Satire. 

fFROys, a. Angry; passionate; ireful. Chaxteer. 

t Irp, o>-yRFE, n. [Etymology unknown. 
ardson^ A fantastic grimace or contortion of 
body; — so defined by Gifford. “Sniirk.s, irps, 
and all affected humors.” B. Jenson, 

Yrp, a. Making grimaces. B. Jenson, 

411®* “ A word twice used by Ben lonson, once as 
an adjective, and once R8 a anWantive ; but in both 
ways without a clear meaning ; nor does its origin 
very clearly appear.” JTares. 

II JR-RA'DI-^NOB, w. [L. irradio, irradians, to 
irradiate. — See Irradiate.} 


1, Emission of rays of light on an object; ir- 
radiation; radiation. Browne, 

2, A beam of light emitted. Milton, 

II IR-EA'DJ-AN-CY, n. Irradiance. Browne, 

II IR-RA'DJ-ANT, Emitting rays of light. Boyse. 

(I IR-RA'Dl-ATE [jr-ra'de-at, W. P. J. Ja. Sm. R, 
Wr. ; ir-ra'd>it, iS. E. F. K.), v. a. [L. irra- 
dio, it'radiatus; in, upon, and radio, to shine; 
It. 2 rradiare Sp. irradiat'.] [t. irradiated ; 

pp. IRRADIATING, IRRADIATED.] 

1. To dart rays upon ; to adorn with light ; to 

brighten ; to illummute ; to illume ; to illumine. 
“ The whole place it irradiates.** Dighy, 

2. To enlighten intellectually ; to illuminate. 

So much the rather thou, celestial Light, 

Shine in w ard, and the mind through all her powers 

A radiate. Milttm, 

3. To animate by heat or by light. Hale, 

4. To decorate, as with shining ornaments, 

“Our shrines irradiate.** Pope, 

II {R-RA'DI-ATE, v. n. To emit rays ; to shine, 
“ On w-hich light irradiated** Bp. Home, 

[| IR-RA'Dl-ATE, a. Adorned with light or bright- 
ness ; illuminated. Mason, 

IR-RA-DJ-A'TION, n. [It. irradiazione ; Sp. vra- 
diaoion ; Fr. irradiation.'] 

1. The act of ii radiating; irradiance. Dighy. 

2. Illumination ; intcUeotual lighi*. Hale, 

3. (Opt.) An optical ilhi'.ion which causes 
objects, whether seen vith, or without, optical 
instruments, to seem slightly larger than they 
really are, in consequence oi the retina being 
alfceted, not only wlicre the image is, but also 
near its borders. 

Irradiation increases with the briplitncsH of the 
object, diminishoH as tho illumination of tho object 
and that of the field of view approach equality, and 
vanishes when they become equal. Jflckol, 

j JR-rAd'I-CATE, r. a. [L. in, in, and radix, rad- 

\ ids, a root.] To fix by the root; to insert 

j firmly, [r.] Clissold, 

; 11 lR.RA''TrON-AL (Tr-r&sh\m-al) [Ir-riish'vn-al, »Sr. 

I P, J. E. F, Ja. K, Sm, li. Wr , ; lr-ra'8ln.it»"Sl» 
Wh.], a. [L. irratio7ialis ; in, priv., and 

I nnlis, rational ; 7'atio, reason ; It. irrazi07ialo ; 
Sp. 7rrario7ial; Fr. 

1. Not rational; void of reason, 

Tnfbrior creatures mute, 

Irrational, and brute. Milton. 

2. Absurd ; contrary to reason ; \mrcasona- 
blc ; foolish ; silly ; unwise ; preposterous. 
“ Not wishing so irratio72al a thing.” Pofje. 

3. (Arith. Sc Algebra.) Noting a quantity 

which cannot be exactly expressed by an inte- 
gral number or by a vulgar fraction, and, in gen- 
eral, any indicated root of an imperfect power 
of the degree indicated. Davies <Sf Peck, 

Syn. — See Absurd. 

II IR-RA-TION-Al'J-TY (tr-rfish-nn-SlFe-t^), n, [It. 
ir7*azio7\xtlitii ; Ep. h'rav'Kmaluind^ Tiic (lunUty 
of being irnitional ; want of reason ; absurdity. 
“The i7'ratio7ialify of our dreams.” Baxter, 

II IR-RA'’TIQN-AL-LY flr-r&«h'un-»l-q), ad. In an 
irrational manner ; 'without rcabon. Pmrson, 

II lR-RA"TIQN-AL-NiCSS (Tr-rash'v*>-sl-W«s), n. 

Want of reason ; irrationality. ^cott, 

iR-R^-CLAIM'At-BLB, a, [in, priv., and raclaima" 
hie.] That cannot be rechumed ; incorrigible ; 
irrecoverable ; hopeless. “ Obstinate, irre- 
claimable, professed enemies,” Addison, 

IR-R^I-CLAIM^A-BLY, ad. So as not to be re- 
claimed. OlanviU, 

IE-R)g!-C6G'NJ-ZA-BLB, a. That cannot be recog- 
nized. * Carlyle, 

iR-Rftc-QN-ClT^A-BtL’I-Ty, n, Tlic State of be* 
ing irreconcilable, Qu, Xtevk 

iR-RfiC-ON-Cfr/A-BLEj a. [Xt, irrcconciliabile i 
Sp. irreconoUmle ; Fr- irfvcondliahk,\ 

1. That cannot be reconciled or appeased! 

unappeasable. Irreconcilahle to otur grand 
foe” MiUon, 

2. That cannot be made consistent ; incon- 

sistent ; incompatible ; Incongruous, ** Sueb 
gross, ir7'eco7\ci(able absurdities,” Ropers, 

lE-RfeC-QN-Uf I/^-B I.R-NtiS0, n, ImposftibiUty 
of being reconciled. XaX. Sha/ieelmry, 
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ta-RfiC-QN-CIL'A-BLY* ad. In an irreconcilable 
manner ; so as not to admit of reconciliation. 

f IR-BEC'QN-CtLE, v,a. To alienate. Bp. Taylor. 

IR-REC ON-CILED (ir-iek'on-sUd), a. 1. Not rec- 
onciled ; un appeased. * Pndeaux. 

2. Not atoned for. “Many UTecoiiciled in- 
iquities.” Shak, 

iR-REC'ON-CILE-M^iVT, ». Want of reconcile- 
ment ; irreconciliatioii ; disagreement. Wake. 

iR-REC-ON-CIL-J-A'TlON, n. Want of reconcili- 
ation; irreconcilement. Bp, P'ndeaux. 

iR-Rjp-CdRD'A-BLE, a. [L. trrecoi^dabihs.'} Not 
to be recorded. Coc/hcram. 

IR-Re-COV'JPR-A-BLE (lr-re-kav'?r-?i-bl), a. [wi, 
priv., and recoverable,] That cannot be recov- 
ered, restored, or remedied; not recoverable; 
irreparable. ** Irrecoverable misery.** Tillotson. 

Time, in a natural sense, is irrecoverable. Itogers, 

The nrecoverable, loss of so many livings of principal 
value. Hooker. 

Ir-R5;-c6 V'|;R-A-BLE-NESS, n. The state of be- 
ing irrecoverable. Donne. 

lR-R5'C6v'fiR-.VBLY, ad. Beyond recovery. 

tiR-RJl“CC'P^:R-A-BLE, a. [L. irrecuperahilis \ 
Sp. irrecuperabte ; Fr. irrecup Arable Irrecov- 
erable. Cotgrave. 

flR-R^I-CiJ'P^lR-^L-BLY, Irrecoverably; with- 
out hope of recovery! Biillokar, 

flR-R^l-CURED' (tr-r^-kurd'), a. Not to be cured. 

“ With irrecured wound.” Roue, 

IR-R5-C(J§'4l-BLE, a. [L. irrecusahilis^ not to 
be refused!] Not liable to exception. Wright, 

IR-R®-DEEM'A-BLE, a. [It. irredimibile ; Sp. fr- 
redimiblel] 

1. That cannot be redeemed. Coleridge, 

2. Not to be paid according to the nominal 
value ; as, “ An irredeemable paper currency.” 

iR-R^l-DEEM-A-BfL'j-TY, n. The quality of not 
being redeemable ; irredeemableness. Craig, 

IR-Rje-DEEM' A-BLE-NfiSS, n. The quality of not 
being redeemable ; irredeemability. Craig, 

Ir-EJ6J-DBEM'^-B1iY> ad. So as not to be re- 
deemed. * ‘ Blair, 

iR-Rjp-DfJ'CI-BLE, a. [It. irreduttihile j Sp. tVre- 
duoihle ; Fr. irreductibk,] 

1. Not to be reduced or brought ; that can- 
not be changed into any other state. 

These observations seem to argue the corpuscles of air to 
be irreducible into water. Bogle, 

2. {Algebra,) Noting that particular case of a 

cubic equation in which none of the values of 
the unknown quantity, though all real, can be 
obtained by Cardan's formula. UiUton* 

iR-R^-DU'Cl-BLB-NfiSS, n. The quality of being 
irreducible. Wright, 

iR-Rjp-DU'CI-BLYf ad. In a manner not reducible. 
iR-RJS-FLfiC'TlVE, a. Not reflective. WhewelL 

IR-REp-RA-G^-bTl'I-TY, n, [It. irrefragaliiUth.] 
The quality of being irrefragable or irrefutable ; 
indisputableness. Johnson. 

JlR-RfeP'RA-GA-Br^E pr-r«f ra-ga-W, S,J,F.Ja. 
K, Sm, R. Rees ; Ir-r^-frdg'a-bl, P. E, O, Wr , ; Xr- 
rSf'r^-ga-bl or Xr-r$-ft«g'»-bl, W,], a. [L. irrefra- 
gabilis ; in^ priv., and refragor, to oppose ; It. 
trrejragabile ; Sp. irrefragable; Fr. tTrAfraga- 
hle^ That cannot be refuted or overthrown ; ir- 
refutable; indisputable; indubitable. 

Clear and irre^thtgable demonstrations of truth. Bp, IfctU. 

46ir If we might judge by the uniformity we find 
in our dictionaries, there would ho no great difficulty 
in settling the accentuation of this word. Dr* John- 
son, Dr. Ash, Dr. Kenrick, Bailey, Entlck, W. John- 
ston, Perry, Barclay, and Biiclianan place the accent 
on the third syllable ; Mr. Scott, cither on tlie second 
or third, with a preference to the latter; and Mr. 
Sheridan alone places it exclusively on tlie second. 
But, notwithstanding Mr. Sheridan’s accentuation 
stands single, I am much mistaken if it has not only 
the betit ust^ on its side, but the clearest analogy to 
support it.” Walker. 

Syn.— See rNDUmTABLB. 
JlR-allF'EA-GA-BDB-NiBsa, n. The quality of 
being irrefragable. IBatky. 

||Ir-b:^F^RA-ga.blY> irrefra^ble 

manner ; with force above confutation. Jiah, 


II IR-R5;-FUT'A-BLB,or IR-RfiP^U-TA-BLE [ir-r?- 
tat'a-bi, jS. a Ja. iSm, M, Wr,; ir-iSf’n-ta-bl, J, 
F, K, C.; ir-rf-fut'a-hl or ir-ref'y-ta-hl, W,]y a, 
[L. irrefutabilis ; piiv., and rejutOf to refute ; 
Fr. irrefutable,] That cannot be refuted ; un- 
answerable ; indisputable ; irrefragable. 

That irre/utcdjle discourse of Cardinal Caietan. Bp, Halt, 
“ All our dictionaries place the accent on the 
third syllable of this word ; nor do I mean to affront 
such respectable authority by placing it on the second, 
as in irrefragable^ though there ib the same reason for 
both. Let It not be pleaded that we have the veib 
refute ill favor of the tnst proiiiiiiciation ; — this has 
not the least lufiueiice on the words indisputable, ir- 
revocable, incomparable, &.C.” Walker. 

||iR.Rg-PUT'A-BLY, or IR-R^P'O-TA-BLY, ad. 
Without refutation. Walker. 

lR-R^:-<?EN'j5R-A-CY, n, TJnregencracy. Wright, 

tlR-RE-9^£N-5R-A'TIpN, n, \in, priv., and regeji- 
eration.] Unregenerated state- N. E. Elders. 

lR-Rfi(3'U-LAR, a, [L. irregttlans ; in, priv., and 
regularis,Tegn\cLT; It, iri'egolare ; Sp. irregular; 
Fr. irregulier.] 

1. N ot regular ; deviating from rule, custom, 
©mature; abnormal; anomalous; eccentric. 

2. Immethodical ; not confined to any certain 
rule or order ; out of order- 

The numbers of Pindarics are wild and irregular. Cowley. 

3. Not restrained as to personal conduct ; not 
regulated by principle ; disorderly ; inordinate ; 
as, “ The h regular indulgence of appetite.” 

4;. Not uniform; variable; as, Irregular 
motion.” 

5. {Bot.) Of unequal size and dissimilar form ; 

noting parts of flovvers in which symmetry is 
destroyed by some inequality of parts, as the 
petals of a labiate corolla. lAndley. 

6. {Grammar.) Noting words which deviate 
from the common forms of inflection. 

Syn. — /rruiTM/ay, literally not regular, is common- 
ly used to moan more than inwiethodwal, and less than 
disorderly. Irregular habits , trnmefhodieal proceed 
ing } disorderly conduct , intemperate language or hab- 
its } ej traoagdnt oxiioatios , — Soo EXTRAVAGANT. 

iR-RflG'tJ-L.VR, n. One not following a settled 
rule ; one not in service according to the usual 
course. 

The secular prebendaries of Waltham were first turned 
out, to give way to their trregukav. Bp, Hall. 

f iR-RfiO'U-LAR-IST, n. Irregular pcrson.Bgar^e?*. 

Ir-REG-U-LAr'I-TY, n. (It. irregolarith ; Sp. tV- 
reguiaridad ; Fr.'irregi^rite,] 

1. Want of regularity ; deviation from, or neg- 

lect of, rule, custom, nature, or order. “ This 
irregularity of its . . . motion.” Broicne. 

As these vast heaps of monntidns are thrown together with 
so much in epidat ity and couiublon, they form a great variety 
of hollow b<ictoiiis. Addison. 

2. Disorderly conduct or practice ; vice. 

“ Ashamed of his irregularities J* Rogers. 

iR-RfiG'y-LAR-LY, ad. In an irregular manner. 

flR-RfiG'y-LATE, 1 ?. a. To make irregular; to 
disorder. Brovrne. 

t iR-RfiG'U-LOOs, a. Lawless ; irregular. Shak. 

Ir-R®-J£ct'/i-BLE, a. [in, priv.^ and rejectahle,] 
That cannot be rejected. Boyle. 

iR-RP-IiA^TIQN, n. The quality of being irrela- 
tive ; want of relation. Roget. 

lE-RfeL'A-TlVE, a. [in, priv., and relathe.] 

1. N ot relative ; single ; unconnected. Brovme. 

3. {Mus.) Noting any two chords or any two 

scales which do not contain some sound or 
sounds common to both. Moore. 

iR-RteL'A-TiVE-IW, ad. TTnconnectodly. Boyle. 

iR-RfeL'R-VAN-CYr The state or the quality 
of being irrelevant. Todd. 

Ir-e£l'?;-VANT, «. [in, priv., and relevant.-^ 
It. irrelevatvte.] Not relevant; not assisting 
the matter in hand ; not being to the purpose ; 
not applicable; impertinent; irrelative. “Of 
an irrekmnt nature.” Burke. 

3y2X*-*-See IWFBRTSNBRT; 

lEpRfeL'R-VANT-LY, ad. Without being rele- 
vant or to the purpose. Todd. 

a. pn, priv., and relie^ahle.] 
Not admlttihgirelief. Httrgrave. 


IR-RJP-LI^'IQN (Xr-re-nd'jun), n, [L. irreligio; 
It. xrreligiom ; ISp. irrehgion ; Fr. irreligton,] 
Contempt or want of religion ; impiety ; ungod- 
liness. 

The weapons with which I combat vrreligxon arc already 
cousecrateU. Drgden, 

lR-RR-LI(^'ION-IST, n. One who is irreligious *, 
an unbeliever in revealed religion. Ec. Rev, 

lR-RJe-Llgi'IOt;s (ir-re-lld'jys), a. [L. irrehgiosus ; 
It. ly Sp. irreligiQSO ; Fr. irrehgievx.] 

1. Not religious ; contemning or wanting re- 
ligion ; impious ; ungodly. 

Shame and reproach is generally the portion of flue impb 
ous and irreligious. SoutA, 

2. Contrary to religion ; wicked ; profane. 

^^Irreligious discourse?' Swift. 

Irreligious is negative; impious and pro- 
fane, positive, and the much stronger terms. Irre- 
ligioiLn person or character ; impious conduct j profane 
language. — See Wicked. 

JR-Rjg:-LI^'IorrS-LY> ad. In an irreligious manner- 

lR-R5-Ll<?'r0VS-N£lSS, n. The quality of being 
irreligious. Locke. 

IR-RES'M^l-A-BLB, a. [L. itTemeabiUs ; in, priv*, 
and remeo, to return ; re, back, and meo, to go ; 
Fr. irremeable.] Admitting no return. 

The chief, without delay. 

Passed on, and took tlie tn emedble way. Dryden. 

II lR-R5-ME'Dl-A-BLE [lr-re-mSMf-?L-bl, S. W. J. 
Ja. S771.1 Ir-ie-med'^-a-bl, P-], a. [L. ir7*eniedi’^ 
abiHs; It. h remediabile ; Sp. irre77xediahle ; Fr. 
i7're77iediable,] Admitting no cure ; not to be 
remedied, recovered, or redressed ; irrecovera- 
ble ; incurable ; irreparable ; remediless. 

A Rtofldy hand in military affiiirs is more requisite than in 
pcn.ee, bceaubu au error committed in war may prove irreme- 
diable. Bacon. 

II lR-Rf*-ME'Dj- A-BLE-NESS, n. The state of be- 
ing irremediable ; incurableness. Do7iue. 

II lR-Rjp-ME'Dl-A*l^l-Y> Beyond remedy or cure. 

Ir-RR-MIs'SI-BLE, a. [L. ifTemissibilis ; fw, priv., 
and remitto, to remit; re, back, and mitto, to 
send ; It. iwmissibile ; Sp. h^'etiiisible ; Fr. tV- 
ri}7nissihle,] That cannot be remitted or par- 
doned; not pardonable; unpardonable. “An 
irremissible oflence.” Burton, 


Ir-RE;-mIs'SI-BLE-N£ss, n. The quality of jeing 
irremissible or unpardonable. Bp. Bau, 

Ir-R5-mIs'S1-BLY, ad. So as not to be pardoned. 

Ir-E^:-MIs'SIVE, a. Not to be remitted. Coleridge, 

t IR-RJS-mIt'TA-BLE, a. That cannot be remit- 
ted ; irremissible. Ilolhished. 

lR-RP-M6v-A-BlL'l-Ty, n. The quality or the 
state of not being removable. Craig. 

Ir-R5-m6v'A"DLE, a. [ifi, priv,, and removahte.] 
Not removable; that cannot be removed or 
moved; immovable. 

Estahllshing my irremcmcdille aisttrance in thee* jDmne. 

Ir-R^1-1Vi6v^4-BLY, ad. Immovably. Evelyn. 

Xr-RB-MO'N5R-A-BLE, a. [L. irremunerohilis \ 
It. ir^'eTnwieraMle.] That cannot be remuner^ 
ated ; not to be rewarded. Cockeram. 

IR-RR-nUWNED' (ir-r$-nbandO, a. [m, priv., and 
renowned,] Unrenowned. S/}enser. 

lR-Rfip-A-RA-Blr/l-TY» n, rit. irreparabm/i.] 
The state of being irreparable or irrccov oruble ; 
irreparablcness. Sterne. 

XR-RRP'A-R A-BLE, a. [L. irr^m'ohiUs ; in, priv., 
and reparahilis, reparable ; Xt. irreparoMle ; Sp. 
irreparable ; Fr. imparabh,] That cannot m 
repaired or recovered ; irrecoverable ; Incura* 
ble; irremediable; remediless. 

An irrepca^aMe Injuatice we are guilty of when we are ure, 
judlced hy the look* of ttioee whom we do not knaw.^ddSwoe 

lR.Rfep'A*RA-BLE-NlJSS. n. The state of beinj^ 
irreparable ; irreparabiiity. Ash! 


iR-RfeF'A-RA-BLY, . ad. Without recovery or 
remedy ; irremediably. Boyle. 



Ir-R9-f 6AI/A“®I^R» [*«, priv., and repealabk,] 
That may not be repealed or revoked ; fnerCK 
cable ; not rcpealable. tJtanmU 
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IRRITANT 


ft-Eg-PEAL'-^-BLE-NfisS, «. The quality of be- I 
ing irrepealable. Wnghi. 

YiuEE-PEAL'4-BLY, ad. Beyond the power of 
repeal. Gauden* 

iR-R^-PfiNT' ANC E, n. \in, priv., and repeYitance,'] 
Impenitence ; want ot repentance. Mowitagu, 

iR-RE-PLfiV^^-A-BLB, a. [m, priv., and replevia- 
b£e.] {Law.) ’Not to be replevied or redeemed; 
irreplevisable. Bailee/. 

iR-RFi-PLEV'i-SA-BLE, a. [m, priv., and replem- 
sable.'X {Law:) *Notto be replevied or redeemed; 
irrepleviable. Bouvier, 

lR-EfiP-R 5 -HfiN'Sl-BLE, a, TL. irreprehensibilis i 
priv., and reprehensiodis^ reprehensible ; 
It. irreprensihile ; Sp. irreprehmsible ; Fr. ir- 
r4prehensihle:\ Not reprehensible ; not to be 
reproved, rebuked, or blamed ; blameless ; irre- 
provable ; faultless. ^P* Batrick. 

iR-Rfip-R^;-HEN'SI-BLE-NESS, ». The quality of 
being irreprehensible. Ash. Smart. 

!r-R EP-R 5-HEN 'SI -BLY, ad. In an irreprehen- 
sible manner ; without blame or censure- Ash. 

Ir-REP-R5-§ENT';\-BLE, a. \iny priv., and repre- 
sentable.) Not representable ; not to be figured 
by any representation. “ God*s irrepresentable 
nature.** Stillingfleet. 

lR-R5-PRESS'I-BLE, a. {in, priv., and repressible.] 
That cannot be repressed or restrained. Todd. 

IR-R5-PR0ACH'A-BLB (tr-r§-pr5ch'gi-bl), [Sp. 

"Ft. irreprochable.] Not reproachable ; that 
cannot be charged with any fault or crime; 
free from reproach or blame ; blameless ; irre- 
provable; irreprehensible; pure; spotless. 

An innocent m-eproacJiable., nay, exemplary life. Atterburi/. 

iR-R^-PROAOH'A-BLE-NfiSS, n. The state oi 
being irreproaclaable ; blamelessness. Smart. 

Ir-R5-PR6A0H'A-BLY, ad. Without blame or 
reproach ; irreprovahly. Spectator. 

lR-R 5 -PRdV'i 5 .-BLE, a. [It. irrewobabile \ Sp. 
ir^'eprobable', Fr. irr4pi'ovable:\ Not reprovable ; 
irreproachable; unblamable; blameless. 

If among this crowd of virtues a ftUitig crept in, we must 
remember mat an apostle himself has not been trixj>n>‘'(thle. 

Atterburu. 

lR-R5-PRdV'A-BLE-Nj£ss, n. The state of being 
irreprovablel As.t. 

1(B-R5-PR6v'A-BLY, ad. Beyond reproach, TFccrcr. 

lR.R5P-Tl"TroiTS (Ir-rep-tlshVs), a. [L. irrepto, 
to creep into.] Creeping ; crept in. Elphinstoii. 

iR-Rfip'U-TA-BLB, a, [in, priv., and r^zdablc.] 
Not reputable ; disreputable. Bp. Lmo. 

lR-R5-§I5T'ANCE (Ir-r^-zlst'fing), n. [in, priv., 
and resistance ] Want of inclination to offer 
resistance ; non-resistance ; gentleness under 
sufferings. Paky. 

lR-R5-slST-l-B!L'r-TY, n. [It. irresistibilith ; Fr. 
irrmstibiliti.) The quality of being irresistible. 

Ir-R5-§IST'I-BLE (Tfr-re-zis'te-bl), a. [Tt. irresis- 
iibilei Sp. irresistible’, Fr. i)'r4sistiole.’] That 
cannot be resisted ; superior to opposition. ‘*/r- 
resistible power to hurt.*’ Hooker. 

lR-E]f-§!ST'l-BLB-NfiSS, n- Quality of being ir- 
resistible ; power above opposition. Bp. Hall. 


lRiR 5 -§IST'l-BLY, ad. In a manner not to be 
opposed or resisted. Bryden. 


tlR.-R 5 -^!ST^E 5 SS, a. Irresistible; resistless. 


Those radiant eyes, whose i>i'€44s<2ess flame 
Strikes envy dumb. 


OlaaivilU 


Xr-B|^'9"E1(,t-BLE (tr-rSz'p-lu-bl), a. [L, irresolu- 
Uhs ; %n, priv., and resolmilis, that may be re- 
solved ; It. irresolubiU ; S^. irresolnbleHj 

I. That cannot be disjoined, separated, dis- 
’ solved, or resolved into parts ; indissoluble. 
Simple bodies, and upon that account irrewliAte. BeyU. 
% That cannot be released or relieved, [r.] 

ijopdiflon of our toulaafter a known rin 
eommiked- ffall. 

w. The quality of being 
Jrresoluble. Boyle. 

iR R£s'Q-Lt7TE; jX. irreeohetits\ It. ^ Sp. ir- 
reMluto; Fr. trr4soht,] Not resolute; wanting 


resolution; undetermined; undecided; incon- 
stant; unsettled; unsteady; wavering. 

Irresolute on which he should rely. Brpden. 

Ir-REJ^'Q-LUTE-LV, ud. In an irresolute man- 
ner ; without resolution or firmness. Johnson. 

Ir-RE§' 0 -LUTE-N 5 SS, n. The state of boin^ ir- 
resolute ; w’ant of firmness ; irresolution. Todd. 

IR-RES-Q-LU'TIQN, n. [It. trresoluzione ; Sp. ir- 
resolumon ; Fr. irresolution,') Want of resolu- 
tion or firmness ; inesoluteness. 

In matters of great concern, and which must be done, there 
is no surer aigument ot a weak mind than %riei>oluUon, to be 
undetermined wheie the case w so pUin, and the neceiibity 
so urgent. Idlotsou. 

iR-R 5 -s 6 L-VA-BlL'{-TY, n. The state of being 
irresolvable. Museum. 

iR-R 5 -§ 0 L'VA-Bl 4 E, a. [in, priv., and resolvable.) 
That cannot be resolved. Herschel. 

Ir-R5-SOLV'5D-LY, ad. Without determination. 

To near me speak so irresolvedly," Boyle. 

lR-R 5 -SPEC'TrVE, a. [m, priv., and respective.) 

1. Not respective; having no regard to cir- 
cumstances. “ It must be resolved wholly into 
the absolute in'espective will of God.*’ Rogers. 

2. t disrespectful. Sir C. Cornwallis. 

3 . Not regarding or considering ; regardless ; 

— withq/*; as, o/* consequences.” 

lR-R 5 -SPfiC'T{VE-LY, ad. Without regard to 
circumstances. Hammond. 

iR-RiilS'PI-RA-BLE, a. [I*, irrespirdbilis ; Fr. ir- 
fespirable.^ Not respirable. Turner. 

I R-R 5-SP5 N-Sf-BIL' I-TY, n. [Fr. irrespo 7 isabiUte.] 
Want of responsibility. Todd. 

Ir-R 5 -SP 6 n'SI-BLE, a. |Tr. irresponsable.) Not 
responsible ; liable to give no account; not an- 
swerable ; wanting responsibility ; unaccounta- 
ble. “ Such high and irresponsible license over 
mankind.” Milton. 

Ir-R 5 -SP 6 n'SI-BLY, ad. In on irresponsible 
manner ; so as not to be responsible, Wright. 

Ir-R5-SP5n'SIVE, a. Not responsive. Ed. Rev. 

IR-R5-STRAIN'A-BLE, a. That cannot be re- 
strained ; unrestrainable. Prynne. 

!R-R5-s0s'Cr-TA-BLE, a. Not capable of being 
resuscitated or revived. Craig. 

Ir-K 5 -SCS'CJ-TA-BLY, ad. In such a state as 
not to be revivified. * Wright. 

iR-Rg-TfiN'TTVE, a. [in, priv., and retentive.) 
Not retentive; not capable of retaining. “ His 
memory weak and irretentive:* Skelton. 

lR-R5-TRACE'A-BLrE, a. [m, priv., and retrace.) 
That cannot be retraced. Craig. 

IR-R5-TRIEV'^-BLE, a. [in, priv., and retrieva- 
ble.) That cannot be retrieved or repaired ; ir- 
recoverable ; irreparable. Bp. Butkr. 

lR.R5-TRIEV/A-BLE-NjBSS, n. The quality of 
being irretrievable. Smaj't. 

lR-R5-TRIEV'A-BLY,«<f. Irreparably. Rambler. 

Ir-R5-TURN'A-BLB, a. Not returnable. 

Forth irretumahU flieth tho spokea word. Mir./or Mag. 

lR-RfiV'5R-jSNOE, n. [L. irrevereniia ; in, priv,, 
and revereniia ; It. irreverensa ; Sp. irreveren- 
cia ; Fr. irr4v4renee:\ 

1 . Want of reverence or veneration. Irrev- 
ei’ence towards God’s worship.” Decay of Piety. 

2 . The state of being disregarded ; the state 
of being without reverence. “ The irreverence 
and scorn the judges were justly in,” Clarendon. 

j iR-RfiV'^R-feND, Irreverent; disrespectful. 

Polluted with euch inevcterul combinaflons* Johruon. 

lR-RfiV'5R.feNT, a. [L. irrm^erens ; It. ^ Sp. »V- 
reverente ; Fr. irrherent.) Not reverent ; not 

1 paying or not expressing due reverence, ven- 
eration, or respect. “The irreverent son.” 
“ An irreverent expression.” Dryden. 

iR-RfiV'BR-fiNT-LY, od. In an irreverent manner. 

Ir-R5-VERS’|-ble, a. [in, priv., and reversible.) 
That cannot be reversed, revoked, or changed ; 
unchangeable; irrevocable; immutable. “An 
eternal irreversible sentence.” Rogers^ 


IR-R 5 -VERS'|-BLE-n£ss, n. The state of being 
irreversible ; unchangeableness. Todd. 

IR-R5-VERS'1-BLY, ad. In an irreversible manner. 

IR-REV-Q-CA-BiL'J-TY, n. [It.irrevocabihtii', Sp. 
irrevocabilidad ; Fr. in'evocabilite.) The state of 
being irrevocable ; impossibility of recall. Todd. 

Ir-REV'O-CA-BLE, a. [L. irrevocabilis ; in, priv., 
and reiocabilis, revocable ; revoco, to recall ; re, 
back, and voco, to call ; It. irrevocabile ; Sp. tr- 
revocahle ; Fr. irr^vocahU:) That cannot be re- 
voked, recalled, repealed, or reversed ; irrevers- 
ible; unalterable; irrepealable. 

Each sacred accent bears eternal weight, 

And each an evocable word is flitc. Pope. 

IR-RfiV'O-CA-BLE-NfiSS, n. The state of being 
irrevocable; irrevocability. Ash. 

IR-REV'Q-CA-BLY, ad. In an irrevocable manner. 

t IR-RE V'Q-Ijy-BLE, a. [L. in, priv., and revolvo, 
revolutus, to revolve.] That does not revolve ; 
that has no revolution. Milton. 

IR-RHB-tOR'I-OAL, a. [in, priv,, and rhetorical.) 
Not rhetorical ; not persuasive. Smart. 

iR'Rl-GATE, V. a. [L. irrigo, irrigates’, in, on, 
and i'lgo, to water ; It. imigare.) [i. iriiigaT' 

ED ; pp. IRRIGATING, IRRIGATED.] 

1. To Sprinkle water on ; to wet ; to moisten ; 

to water ; to bedew. A. Phillips. 

2 . {Agnc.) To water by drains or channels. 

IR-Rf-G A 'T 1 9 N, n. [L. irrigatio ; It. irrigazione ; 
Fr. h'rigation:) 

1 . The act of irrigating; a sprinkling; a 
watering, 

2. {Agric.) The act of watering lands by drains 

or channels. P'arm. E^wy. 

Ir-rIg'U-oOs, a. [L. irnguus:) 

1 , Watery ; wntcred ; wet, “ Some iiTigu- 

ous valley,” MiUo7i. 

Like Gideon's fleece irriguoua with a dew from heaven. 

lip, Taylor. 

2 . Dewy. “ Jmywow^ sleep.” Phillips. 

Ir-rI^'I-BLE, a. [L. irrisibilis ] Not risible ; in- 
capable of laughter. Campbell. 

lR-Rl"§XQN (ir-rlzli'un), n. [L. irrisio ; irrideo, 
to laugh at ; It. irrisione ; Fr. iVrmo^i.] The 
act of laughing at another 5 derision. Potherby. 

IR-Rl-TA-Blli'l-TY, n. [D. initdbilitas j It. tm- 
tahilith ; Sp. irrltabilidad ; Fr. irritahtliU.) 

1 . The state of being irritable ; frctfulness. 

2. {Phys.) A power possessed by all living:, 

organized bodies, of being acted upon by certain 
stimuli, and of moving responsive to stimula- 
tion. Dunylison. 

3. {Bot.) A property in some plants by which 

they exhibit the phenomenon of spoutaneoua 
motion when under the infiucnce of particular 
stimuli. Henslow. 

IR'Rj-TA-BLEj a, [L. inritahiUs ; irrito, to irri- 
tate; \t.irntabile’, ^Fx.irritabk.) 

1 . Easily provoked or irritated; irascible; 
fretful ; as, “ An irritable person or temper.” 

Ue was irritoiJbUi and even irascible. WraxaU* 

2 . {Phys.) Capable of feeling an appropri- 
ate stimulus, and of moving responsive to it. 

Every Uving, organized tissue Is tVrt/fdiZs. BmgliMon. 

3. {Bot.) Exhibiting the phenomenon of spon- 

taneous motion when under the influence of 
certain stimuli. Henslow- 


IR'RI-TA-BLE-n£ss, n. The quality of being ir- 
ritable; irritability. Perry. 

iR'RI-TA-BIiY, ad. In an irritable manner* 

Ir'RI-TAN-CY, n. [L. irritus, void.] ( Scotch Law.) 
A becoming void or null; nullity:— a clause 
in a conveyance declaring upon what contingen- 
cies an estate shall become void. BurriU. 

Ir’RI-tAnt, n. That which causes Irritation, or 

pain, heat, and tension, — either mechanically, 
as punctures, acupuncture, or scarification, — 
chemically, as the alkalies and acids, — or in a 
specific manner, as cantharldss. Dtmglieon. 

Ir’EI-TAnt,<». 1* pL frrl^ans.] Irritaring. 
% p#. irritus; in, priv., and ratus, fixed, es- 
tablished.] Zaie.) Henderipg void. “An 

irritant clause.” Burrilk 
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IiaRITATE 

Ija'RI-TATE, V. a. [L. irrito, irritatusy which Vos- 
sius derives from Gr. tiu, to excite, but others 
from the L. ^ra, anger ; It. irritare ; Sp. irntar\ 
Fr. irriter.] [i. iiuhta-TED ; pp, ntiUTATiNO, 
IURITA.TD1>.] 

1. To excite ire or anger in ; to exasperate ; 
to provoke ; to offend ; to" tease ; to fret ; to goad. 

The earl ... did not imtate the people. Jlacoiu 

2. To heighten ; to increase. 

Air, if very cold, tf ntcUetJi tlie flame. Bacon 

3. To excite, as heat or redness in the skin, 

by friction. Glover* 

Syn. — See An&ry, Tease. 

fiR'Rj-TATE, V. a* [L. irritm\ in^ priv., and 
ratuSf fixed.] To render null or void. 

Bp. Branihall. 

fiR'RI-TATE, <8. Heightened; excited. Bacon. 

IR'RI-TAT-ING, p. a. Tending to irritate. 

Ir-R{-TA'TION, n. [L. irntatio ; It. irntazione ; 
Sp. xrritacion ; Fr. irritation.'] 

1. The act of irritating; the act of exciting to 
anger; exasperation; provocation. 

2. The act of exciting heat or redness in the 

skin by friction, or the state produced by such 
opeiation. ArbutJinot* 

3. {Phys.) The state of a tissue or an organ 

in w^hich there is excess of vital movement; 
commonly manifested by increase of the circula- 
tion and sensibility. DunyUson. 

Ir'RI-TA-TIVE, a. 1. Tending to irritate. BentAam. 

2, Accompanied with irritation. ** An im- 
tative fever.*' WrigJU. 

Ir^R{-TA-TQ-RV, Stimulating; irritating. Hales. 

Ir'RO-RATE, f). a. To sprinkle or moisten wdth 
atoms, as the earth, with dew ; to bedew. Blount. 

Ir-RO-RA'TION, n. [L. irroro, irroratiis^ to be- 
dew.] A bedewang ; a sprinkling. Chmxhers. 

iR-Rfj'BRI-CAL, a. [tn, priv., and rxtbrimt] Not 
rubrical ; contrary to the rubric. Ch. Ob. 

JE-rDpT'5D, a. [L. tn, into, and rmipo^ to 
burst.] Forced through. Clarke, 

JR-RtJp'TIQNT (ir-rhiJ*shijin), vh. ^[L. imtptio ; m, 
into, and rumpOf to burst; ItArrusione ; Sp.ir- 
rupciofi ; Fr. irruption.] A bursting or break- 
ing in; a sudden and violent entrance, inva- 
sion, or incursion ; forcible entrance ; inroad. 

The famous wall of China, built asalnst the frrw;j?»p»s of 
~ 'ft hundred years before the l«- 


the Tartars, was begun above 
carnation. 


Mw'tuit 


Syn.— See invasion. 
IR-rGp'TIVE, Breaking in. 
Is. [A. S. is ; But. Sf Ger. isl. 


Whitekouse. 

^ -Gr. fern ; L. 

The 3d per. sing, of the verb to be. — See Be. 

I§'^-BfiL-C6L'9R, ) fi,, A brownish-yellow 

IS-A-BfeL%A-C6L'QR, > color with a shade of 
dark red. ‘ Maunder. 

fl'SA-GO^B, n. [Gr, fiiraywy*?.] An introduc- 
tion. Harris. 

la. \Qr.thay<tiyiK6s; Ij.isayo- 

f-Si\-G 69 'i-C 4 L, > yiem.] Introductory. Gregory. 

t i's A-G6GUE, «. Same as Is aooqb, Bloutit. 

fSA-Gf'iN, n. FGr. equal, and ytavia, an angle.] 
{'Geom.) A figure having equal angles. Qrier. 

rSA-THtD, n. (CAem.) A substance formed 
from isatine by its uniting with one equivalent 
of hydrogen. HegnauU. 

I'SA-TiC, a. (GAem.) Noting an acid formed 
from isatine by the addition of one equivalent 
of water. UegnauU. 

I'BjA-tInb, n. [Gr. U&rttj a plant producing a 
deep dye, woaaj {Chem.) A crystallizable sub- 
stance obtained from indigo by the action of 
nitric acid. 

I-SA^TlS, .n. (Sot.) The name of a genus of 
plants, popularly called wood, from one species 
of whick, Isatis tinotona, a coloring matter is 
obtained identical with indigo. Miller. 

Is'OA, n. An excrescence on the oak and the ha- 
sel'; — formerly used as a cautery. WiigM. 

IB-jOHI-Ad'IG (Is-kef d'ik), a. [Gr, /v- 

v/or, the hip ; L. Uchimioua ; Fr. 

(Amt.) Belonging to the Mp or to the parts 
near it; as, The artery.” Ckambera. 
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IS-€HI-AG'RA, n. [Gr. the hip, and dyp«, 

a catching.] (Med.) Ischiadic gout. Dunglison. 

IS'jCHI-AL, a. Belonging to, or contributed by, 
the ischium or hip-bone. B right. 

Is-FHI-AT'IC, a. Same as Ischiadic. Dunglison. 

IS '«///- OJNT, or IS UM^ n. [Gr. lex^ov.] (Anat.) 
The hip-bone. Dunglison. 

{SjGII-NOPH'Q-NY, n. [Gr. thin, 

and 0WW/, voice.] Weakness of voice. Craig. 

lS-J0Hi;-RBT'{C (Ts-kv-iet'ik), n. (Med.) Medicine 
for cuiing ibchury. Dunglison. 

IS-JCUy-RfiT'lC, a. (Med.) Having the quality 
of relieving isehury. Wright. 

IS-GHO'Rr-A (la-ku'ri-?), n. [Gr. br^ooptai iVyca, 
to retain, and oZpovy urine ; Ij.ischui ia.] iMed.) 
A suppression, or retention of urine. Dunglison. 

(^s'ku-re), n. Ischuria. Johnson. 

IS'J5-R!NE, n. [/ser, name of a German river.] 
A compound of the protoxide and perox- 
ide of iron and oxide of titanium. It has a me- 
tallic or sub-metallic lustre, an iron-black color, 
and is brittle and magnetic. Dana. 

-ISH. [M. Goth. ; A. S. isc ; Ger. isch ; Icel. 
iskt.] A termination added to an adjective to 
express diminution ; as, blmVi, tending to blue. 
It is likewise sometimes^ the termination of a 
gentile or possessive adjective; as, Swedfs/i, 
Danii’A. It likewise notes participation of the 
qualities of the substantive to which it is added; 
as, fool. fooU^A. 

Fsi-CLE (I'stk-kl), n. See Icicle. Dryden. 

r§IN-GL/SS (I'zinjf-pflks), n. \Oer. hatisanUase^ 
a sturgeon’s bladder, isinglass; hausen^ a stur- 
geon, and blase f a bladder ; Sw. husb£ae&.] 

1. A whitish, dry, tough, semi-tninspnrent 
form of gelatiuo prepared tiom the aii -bladders 
or sounds of ditferent kinds offish found in the 
large rivers that fiovv into the North Sea and 
the Caspian, especially of the Acipenser hmo^ 
or great sturgeon; fish-glue; coxXock. M e Cttllovh. 

2. A name sometimes applied to mica. Hill. 

I'SIS, n. 1- (Myth.) One of the chief deities of 
the Effj’ptians ; the sister and spouse of Osiris. 

2. (Astron.) An asteroid discovered by Pog- 
son in 1856. Lovenng. 

I§'LAM, n. [Turk., submission to God.] The re- 
ligion of Mahomet; Mahometanism: — also 
the body of Mahometans. Brande, 

n. Among Mahometans, orthodoxy 
or the true faith ; the Mahometan religion ; Is- 
lam. Dd. Rev. 

I§-LAM-lT'lC, a. Relating to Islam or Islamism; 
Mahometan. Burton. Salisbury. 

Is'LAM-fZE, V. a. To conform to I&lamism ; to 
Mahometanize. Salisbury. 

IsL'AND (I'land), n. [A. S. ealand^ or itjUmd\ 
eu,* water, and land, land ; But. 1^ Ger eiland.' — 
See Ihle.] A tract of land entirely surrounded 
by water. 

Islands of the Blessed, (Myth ) islands supposed by 
the Greeks tu lie westwaid in tliu ocean, w'liiTheT, 
after death, ilic souls of the virtuoiin were transported. 

ISL'AND (iM^nd), v. a. 1. To dot with islands, or 
as with islands. 


Not a cloud by day 
WUh purple isUmded the dark-blue deep. 

2, To make an island of. 


Sknithey. 


Beheld it [a mUtl on 
TTnder the curcllini? wiud*, and ulaadinff 
The peak h UertMin we stand. Shellejf. 

ISL'AND-®R (I'l 9 nd-pr), n. An inhabitant of an 
island. Addison. 

ISL'AND-Y (I'liind-?), a. Full of, or pertaining 
to, ’islands, [it.] Ooigrave. 

iSLB (xl), n. [L. %rmda\ It. iaola% Sp. isla\ Fr. 

fie.] 

1- An island ; a tract of land surrounded by 
water. ** The isles of the sea.” Isa. xxiv. 15. 

2. (Ent.) A spot of a different color included 
in a macula. Maunder. 

It is sometimes incorrectly written for aisle. 

ISL^ET (T'lft), n. [Old Fr. islette.] A little island. 

Certaist desolate isletsJ* Wetton. 

(Scel.) One of a sect of Ma- 
hometans. Smart. 


ISOLATE 

JS-NAR'Dl-A, n. (Bot.) A genus of obscure marsh 
plants. ’ Loxidon. 

I'SO-bArE, n. [Gr. Icosi equal, and weight.] . 

(Phys. Geog.) An imaginary line connecting 

together those places dh the earth where the 
mean height of the barometer at the level of the 
sea is the same. Johfiston. 

I-SQ-BAR-Q-MET'RlC, a. [Gr. laos, egual, 
weight, and yirpov, a measure.] (Phys. Geog.) 
Noting lines on the globe connecting places 
wheie there is the same mean difference between 
the monthly extremes of the barometer. Nichol. 

I-SO-iCHi'MAL, a. [Gr. Xso?, equal, and 
Xeifidiv, winter.] (Phys. Geog.) Noting lines 
which connect places on the globe where the 
mean winter temperature is equal. Nichol. 

I-SQ-jCHIM'5-NAL, a. Having the same mean 
winter tempei ature ; isochimal. Ansted. 

I-SO-jGHFmene, n. [Gr. equal, and 
X^iixuiv, wdnter.] (Phys. Geog.) An imaginary 
line connecting together all the places on the 
earth which have the same mean wdnter temper- 
ature. Johnston. 

f-SQ-BHRQ-MAT'JC, a, [Gr. Xoos, equal, and ::tpw- 
color.] (0^^.) Having the same colors; 
noting rings or curves of the same tint in. the 
double series of colored rings produced by the 
interference and analysis of polarized light. 

Herschel. 

I-SOJEH'RO-NAL, a. [Gr. Xaof, equal, and 
time.] (Mech.) Having equal times ; performed 
in equal times ; isochronous, Berkeley. 

Isochronal lines, those alonj; which a heavy body 
descends with a uniform velocity. Brande, 

f-SOjCn*RO-Ni?M, n. [Gr. tffoc, equal, and 
time ; Fr. xsochronisme.] Equality of time, as 
in the vibration of the pendulum. Hamilton. 

I-sr)#;H'RO-Nr)N, n. An equal time-keeper, or a 
sort of clock w'hich is designed to keep perfect- 
ly equal time. Drielsma, 

I-S(5jGirRO-NO0s,a. [Gr. Performed 

in equal times ; isochronal. Chambers, 

I-B(5€H^R<)tJP, a. [Gr. 2a-d;^poe5; taos, equal j and 
yprf«, color.] (Bot.) Possessing a uniformity of 
color throughout. Hmshto. 

i-SQ-CLi'NAL, a. [Gr. Xvog, equal, and KXhw, to 
incline.] ’(PAys. Geog.) Having equal inclina- 
tion ; applied to lines connecting places on the 
globe where the dip or inclination of the ;uag^ 
netic needle is the same. Nichol, 

I-SOD'O-MOn, n, [Gr. loShoyos, built alike; L. 
isodomos.] (Arch.) A species of ancient wall- 
ing, in which all the courses were of the same 
height. Dimes. 

I-S 9 -DY-NAm'JC, a. [Gr. Ivof, equal, and 
power.] (Phys. Geog.) Having equaj force ; 
applied to lines connecting places on the globe 
where magnetic intensity is the same. ^ See 
Intensity. Sabine. 

I-SO-^B-O-TIIgR'MAL, a. [Gr. ?«?, equal, yJf, 
tke earth, and heat.] (Phys. Geog.) Ap- 
plied to imaginary lines in the interior of the 
earth, passing through those places xvhich have 
the same mean temperature. Mrs. Somerville. 

I-SQ-G<5N'IC, a. [Gr. Taos, equal, and yojw'w, an 
angle.] (Phys. Geog.) Having equal angles ; 
applied to lines on the globe eoimecting places 
where the deeUnatiou of the magnetic needle is 
the same. i?a5*na. 

I-s6G'RA-Pny, n. [Gr. ?flros, equal, and y#^(SAw, to 
write.]* Imitation of handwriting. Am, Jattcy. 

[Gr. ionu equal, and Wdj, 
rain.] (Phys, Geog.) An imaginary line con- 
necting all those places on the earth where the 
mean annual quantity of rain i« the same ; lines 
of equal annual rain-fall. Johnston. 

Is'O-LA-BLB, a. (Chem,) Capable of being qb 
tained in a separate state, uncomhined with 
any other substance, as dry nitric acid- Oiraham, 

l|Is*0-tATB pzVJiin Sm,Wr,; 

i m.; I'tq-iat, if.], e. a. [It. isolare i tsola 
(L. insula), an island; Fr. isoler, to isolat*.] 
[i- ISOLATED ; pp, ISOLATING, ISOLATED.] 
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1. To place in a detached situation ; to detach; 

to insulate. Latham. 

2, {Chem.') To obtain a substance by itself, 
separate from all its combinations. Graham. 

H I^'O-LAT-jglD, p. a. {Blec.) See iNSrLATED, 

II !s'0-lAT-5D, a. [It, isolato ; Fr. isoIL] De- 
tached; separate; insulated. Warburton. 

|{ I§'Q-LAT-5D-LY, ad. In an isolated manner. 

11 i^-O-I.A'TIQN, 71. The state of being isolated ; 

separation. Rev. 

!-S6L'O-GO0s, a. [Gr. "icos, equal, and Xoyo^, 
analogy.] {Chem.) Noting groups of compounds 
the components of any one of which are related 
to one another, in composition, &c., in a manner 
similar to that in which the components of each 
of the others are related to one another. Miller. \ 
f-SO-ME^Rl-A, n. {Algebra.) A distribution into 
equal parts. Bailey. 

a. [Gr. r<roff, equal, and a part ; 
{Chem.) Noting certain compounds which con- 
sist of the same elements united in the same 
proportions, and are yet essentially different in 
their chemical properties. Daniel. 

n. [Gr. equal, and /ufpof, a 
part; Fr. isom^risme.) {Chem.) The state or 
the quality of being isomeric ; identity in respect 
to constituent elements and their yiroportions, 
and essential difference as to chemical proper- 
ties. Graham. 

I-SQ-MSt'K-IC, ) [Gr. i<rof, equal, and 
i-SQ-MfiT'Rl-CAL, > rpov, a measure,] Noting a 
species of projection on a single plane, of great 
Talue in the arts, of which the fundamental 
condition is the following : — If three equal 
lines lie parallel respectivi^y to three rectangu- 
lar axes, the single plane must be so chosen that 
their projections on it shall be equal. Nichol. 
i-SQ-MSR'PUI^M, n. [Gr. iffos, equal, and 
form.] {Chem.) The property or the quality of 
being isomorphous. Graham. 

I-SQ-MciR'PHOys, a. {Chem.) Noting substances 
wnich possess the property of crystallizing in 
forms belonging to the same system, and pre- 
senting only slight differences in the absolute 
value of their angles, and which can replace 
each other in indefinite proportions, always 
forming similar crystals. Graham. 

tsQN'O-MY, n. [Gr, to-oj, equal, and vrfjuos, law; 
It. iffono^ma.] Equal law or equal rights. Sma7't. 

I-SQ-PfiR-l-MfiT'Rl-OAL, a. {Geom.) Noting fig- 
ures which have equal perimeters, and solids 
bounded by equal surfaces. Davies ^ Peek. 
f-SQ-P®-RlM'^:-TRYr n. [Gr. Xeos> equal, vfpi, 
around, and ftirpov, measure.] {Geofn.) That 
branch of higher geometry which treats of the 
properties and relations of isoperimetrical fig- 
ures and solids. Davies ^ Peck. 

X'SO-p8d, n. [Gr, fffo?, equal, and voCij, a 
foot.] (Zosl.) A crustacean, the legs of which 
are all ^ike, as the sow-hug. Owen. 

I'SQ-POD, I {Zo&l.) Belating to an iso- 
f-S6P'p-DO&S, ) pod; equal-footed. Wrig?t£. 
)f'Sp-PYRE, n. [Gr. Itros, equal, and vvp, fire.] 
{Min.) A grayish or black brittle mineral, occa- 
sionally spotted red, occurring in masses, and 
composed of silica, alumina, iron, and lime, with 
a Ut&e copper, I>ana. 

r'S6S-^ [Gr. Imf equal.] A prefix signifying 
equal j usually contracted to iso, 

<-S6s'C]^-LE§, a. [Gr. ItroirKiX^s ; equal, 
and ffKiXoSf a leg ; It. isoscele ; Sp. uos- 
e$les\ Px.tsockU.lL {Geom.) Having two 
legs or sides equ», as a triangle. Karris. 
I-Sp-ST^M'Q-NOtlS, a. [Gr. tao$, equal, and 
orr^fAOvof, a thread.] {Bet.) Noting plants 
the stamens of which are equal in nui^ber to 
the petals. Bindley. 

f-S^5TH'g-R^L, a. [Gr. ?<rof, equal, and 
summer.] ' {Phys. Geog.) Noting lines con- 
necting places on the globe which have the same 
mean summer heat. Nichol. 

FSQ-TUfiRE, Vi. [Gr. equal, and $iooSf sum- 
mer.J CPhgs. Geo^.) An imaginary line con- 
necting those places on the earth which have the 
same mean summer temperature. Johnston. 



I'SO TH^RM, n. [Gr. ?<rof, equal, and dipiirjt heat.] 
{Phys. Geog.) An imaginary line connecting 
together those places on the earth which have 
the same mean annual temperature. Johnston. 

f-SO-TH£R'MAL, a. [Gr. ?<rof, equal, and Qipprii 
heat.] Having equal heat or temperature. 

Isothermal lines, imaginary lines which pass through 
those points, on the suifaceof theeartii, at winch the 
mean annual temperature is the same. — Isothermal 
zones, spaces on opposite sides of the equator, having 
the same mean annual temperature, and bounded by 
corresponding isothermal hues. Brande. 


fS'SUE, V. a. 1. To send out ; to deliver. 

The commissioners should issue money out to no other 
use. Temple. 

2, To send forth judicially. The marter 
issties out commands.” Dry den. 

Is 'SUED (fsh'shud), a. Descended. Shah. 

IS'SUE-LESS (Ish'shy-les), a. Having no issue or 
offspring. “ Dying issueless.^’ Carew. 

IS'syE-PEA§, n. pi. {Med.) Bound bodies em- 
ployed to maintain irritation in an issue or 
wound in the skin. P. Cyc. 


i-SOTH-jp-ROM'BROSE, n. [Gr. ivos, equal, Bipog, 
summer, and SpPpos, rain.] An imaginary line 
connecting all those places on the earth where 
the quantity of summer rain bears the same pro- 
portion to the yearly quantity of rain. Johnston. 

I-SQ-TON'IC, a. [Gr. Uos, equal, and t6vos, tone.] 
Having equal tones. Smart. 

i-SOT'Rp-PiC, a. [Gr. Uos» equal, and rpoirioi, to 
turn.] ’ Noting bodies in which the action of 
elastic forces is alike in all directions. Nichol. 

!§'RA-?L-ITE, 71. One descended from Israel, 
or iTacob ; a Jew. John i. 47. 

I§-RA-^1L-IT'|C, P a. Pertaining or belonging to 

l§-RA-5L-iT'lSH, S Israel ; Jewish. Wright. 

IS'Sy-A-BLE (Ish'sh¥-?i-bl), <35. Leading to, or 
producing an issue ; relating to an issue or is- 
sues. BurrilL 

Is'sy-A-BLY, ad. In an issuable manner. 
“ Pleading issuably.*’ Burrill. 

IS'SV-ANT (Xsh'u-ant), a. {Ker.) Issuing from 
another, as a charge or bearing. Brande. 

IS'SUE (Xsh'shu), n. [Fr. issue. — See Issue, v. ».] 

1. The act of passing out ; exit ; egress or 
passage out. 

Unto the Lord belong the issues fhim death. jf*«.lxvni.20. 

2. Event; consequence ; final result ; effect; 
termination ; end ; conclusion. 

Let the tssue correspondent prove . 

To good beginnings of each enterprise. Fairfax. 

3. A flux or discharge ; an evacuation.^ ** An 

issue of blood.” Matt. ix. 20. 

4. Progeny ; offspring ; children ; lineal de- 
scendants. 

Blessed with no male issue to succeed. Dryden. 

J 0 S- This Term [mue] is of very extensive Import, 
in Its most enlarged signification, and includes all 
arsons who have descended from a common ancestor, 
Boumer. 

6. {Med.) A fontanel ; a vent made in a mus- 
cle for the discharge of humors. Wiseman. 

6. {Law.) The point or matter depending in 
suit, on which two parties join and put their 
cause to trial; a single, certain, and material 
point issuing out of the allegations of the parties, 
and consisting, regularly, of an affirmative and 
negative : — p*. profits of lands or tenements, 
and profits growing from amercements. Burrill. 

Issues are divided into issue in law and issue in 
fact. An issue in law admits all tiie facts, and rests 
simply upon a question of law ; an issue tnfaet Is one 
in which the parties disagree as to tlio existence of the 
facts, one affirming they exist, and the other denying 
it. Bouvier. 

7. pi. {Mil.) Certain sums of money which are, 

at stated periods, given to public accountants for 
public service, and for thehoncst distribution of 
which every individual so intrusted is responsible 
to Parliament; delivery. Mil. Ency. 

IS'Si;iE (Ysh'shv), V. n. [L. exeo ; ex, from, out of, 
and eo, to go ; It. uscire% Fr. issir.] p. issued ; 
pp. ISSUING, ISSUED.] 

1. To come or pass out in any manner ; to 
flow; to emanate; to proceed; to spring; to 
arise. 

Waters ismed teom a oave. Milton. 

Ere Fallaj ismed from the Thunderer's hiMid. Pope. 

2. To proceed or spring as offspring. ** Thv 
sons that shall isstte from thee.” 2 Kiiigs xx. 18. 

3. To be produced, as by a fund. dyliffe. 

4. To end ; to terminate ; to result. 

In wha.t can raeh a oonteit ismtrV Md. Few 

6, {Law.) To come to a point in fact or in 
law, on which the parties join and rest the de- 
cision. Wvig]^. 

Syxi.-*See Arise. 


Is'sy-^IR (ish'sliu-er), n. One who issues. 

Is'SU-iNG (ish'shu-lng), n. The act of passing ot 
going out : — a sending out. 

ISTH'Ml-AN (Ist'me-gin), a. [Gr. \aBptos.1 Noting, 
or relating to, certain Grecian games celebrated 
at the Isthmus of Corinth. Mitfoid. 


ISTH'MUS (ist'invs), n. ; pi. isthmuses. [Gr. 2ffd- 
p6s, a heck, an isthmus ; L. isthmus.'] {Geog.) 
A neck of land joining a peninsula to the main 
land, or two parts of a continent or of an island 
together. Dampier. 

It, pron. n^I. Goth, ita ; A. S. hit ; Dut, het ; 
Gcr.es; Ban.det; Sw.thet; IccLfhad.^L. 
id. — ** The past part, of the Goth. haita7% (A. S. 

to name; and so equivalent to saUV* 
H, Tooke.] \pos. its,] A pronoun of the neuter 
gender, used sometimes to represent the thing 
spoken of before, sometimes without any definite 
antecedent ; as, ” It rains ; ” and sometimes to 
represent a clause which follows ; as, “ It is true 
that he said so.” 

“ The pronoun it, as it carries in itself no such 
idea as that of porBonality, or sex, or life, is chiolly 
used with reference to things inaiiiuiate ; yet the word 
is, in a certain way, applicable to animals, or oven to 
persons, though it docs not, in itself, present thorn as 
such. Thus we say, * It is I,* ‘ It was they,’ * It was 
you.’ In extimples of this kind, the word it is simply 
demonstrative, meaning the thing or subject spokeu 
of.” Goo/d Brown. 

‘</t was applied by our old writers to the mas- 
culine and feminine as well as to the neuter, and to 
the plural as well as singular.” Richardson. 

The earliest knoivii examples of the use of its, 
the possessive form of the pronoun it, are found in the 
works of Shakt.i)eaie, who uses it in only a very few 
instances, and who, like other writers of the same 
age, uses kis Instead ot its. Nor is its found in the 
common version of the Bible ; but thereof, his, and 
sometimes her, are used instead of it ; as, q'ho 
fruit-tree yielding fruit after his kind,” Gen, i. 11 ; 
“If the salt have lost his savor,” J/att. v. 13 ; 
“The tree of life which yielded her fruit every 
month,” Ree. xxii. 2 . 

“ Through the whole of our authorized version of 
the Bible, its does not once oi'cur ; the work which it 
now performs being accomplished, as our rustics 
would now accomplish it, by his or her, applied as 
freely to inanimate things as to persons, or else by 
thereof or of it. Its occurs, I believe, only three tinn « 
in all Shakspearo; and I doubt whether Milton has 
once admitted it into ‘ Paradise Lost,’ although, when 
that was composed, others freely allowed it.” Trench. 

Dr. Trench is mistaken in supposiiig that oc- 
curs only throe times in all Shakspearo.” It is found 
at least five times in Winter’s Tale,” and once in 
“Measure for Measure;” and in some editions of 
Shakspearo there are other instances of its use. Mil- 
ton has used it in “ Paradise Lost ” in the following 
instances : — 


The mind Is iu own place, and in itself 
Can make a heaven of hell, a hell of heaven. 




For no iklHchood can endure 
Touch of celestial temper, but returns 
Of force to trs own Ukcuest. B. XV. 813. 


l-TA^B'lgl-RlTE, n, {Min.) A granular^ slaty rock 
consisting of specular or magnetic iron and 
quartz ; a variety of hematite. Dana. 


I-Tj^-C<!iL'lJ-MlTE,». {Min.) A laminated quartz 
rock belonging to the talcose series. The dia- 
mond generally occurs in regions that afford 
this mineral. Dana. 


I-T^-c6n'IC, a. {Chem.) Noting a crystalHzable 
acid produced by the decomposition of citric add 
by heat. Miller. 

1-tA L'I an (it-t&lVan)» «* Eelating to Italy. 
Jtalkn rye^gresM, a plant which prodticea a coatse 
kind of seed ; Solium mtieurn. Skimands* 

I-tAl'IAN, n. {Geog.} L A native of Italy, 

3, The language of Italy. 
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tl-TAL'IAN-ATE (it-t3LlV?n-at), 13. a. To make 
Italian ;* to Italianize. Wilson* 

I-TAl^IAN-I§M, n. [Fr. IiaUanisme*1 An Italian 
idiom or pnrase ; Italicism. Surenne. 

I-TAL^IAN-IZE, t\ n. & a* [It. Italianizzare ; Fr. 
Italiaiuser*] To speak Italian; to play the 
Italian ; — to render Italian. Knight, Cotgrave* 

J-TAl'JC (it-tai'ik), a* [L. Italicns; It. ^ Sp. Ita~ 
lico ; Fr. ItaXique^ Relating to Italy, but ap- 
plied particularly to a type sloping towaids the 
right, and usually employed to distinguish words 
or sentences, or to render them emphatical. 

Italic letters were invented, about the year 
1500, by Aldus Manutms, a celebrated printer at 
Venice, who dedicated them to the states of Italy ; 
whence the name. 

I-TAl'IC, n. ; pi. J-tAl'jcs. An Italic letter or 
type. ** Being printed in Italics’* Pope* 

|-TAl'1-C1§]VI, n* [It. itaUcismo*'\ An Italian 
idiom or phrase. Jodrell* 

J-TAl'I-OIZE, 13. a. \i. Italicized ; pp* Itali- 
cizing, Italicized.] To represent in Italic 
letters ; to distinguish by Italics. Dr* Parr* 

Itch, ». [A. S. 'Dut*jeuhi GeT*jucken,’\ 

1. An uneasy sensation of the skin, which is 
eased by scratching. 

2. A contagious eruption of very minute pim- 

ples, pustular, vesicular, intermixed, and al- 
ternating, itching intolerably and terminating 
in scars ; psora. Dunglison, 

The itch occupies, particularly, the spaces be- 
tween the fingers, the backs of the hands, wrists, el- 
bows, axillai, groins, hams, &;:c., and rarely affects 
the face. It seems to be connected witli an insect of 
the genus Acarus^ or Larcoptes, Dunglison. 

3. A constant teasing desire. ^^Itch of med- 
dling with other people’s matters.” L* Estrange* 

All see 't is vice, and xtch of vulgar praise. Pope. 

Itch, v, 71 * [Dut. Jmlm ; Ger. juchen*‘\ \i. 

ITCHED ; pp. ITCHING, ITCHED.] 

1. To feel an uneasiness in the skin, which is 

removed by scratching. Wiserncm* 

2. To long ; to have continual desire. 

If I see a sword out, my finger itches to make one. Shak. 

ItOH'ING, n. 1. The state of the skin when one 
desires to scratch it. ** A troublesome itchmg 
of the part.” Wisenian. 

2. Teasing desire ; a longing. Good. 

ITCH'JNG, p*a. 1. Feeling the itch, or an uneasy 
sensation in the skin, and a desire to scratch it. 

2. Having a continual teasing desire ; craving. 

ItCII'Yj Infected with the itch. Domie* 

J'TJEM, ad, [L., gZso.] Also. — A word used in 
catalogues, &o., when any article is added. 

Though not a grace appears on Btrictest Bcarcli, 

Sut that she fasts, ana iient goes to church. Cowper, 


71. 1, A new article ; a single entry any 
thing which might form part of a detail. Shak. 
2. A hint ; an innuendo. Glanvill. 

V. a* To make a memorandum of. 

I have xtemtd it in my memory. Addvson* 

And ttem down the victims of the past, Cowper. 

iT'JgIR-A-BLE, a* [L. iterabilis.1 That may be 
repeated. Sir T* Browne* 

flT'ER-ANCE, n- Repetition ; iteration, S?uik* 

IT'^IR-ANT, a, [L. itero^ iterans, to repeat.] Re- 
peating. “ An iterant echo.” [ii.] Bacon* 

IT'ER-Ate, 13. a. [L. iterOi iterat%isi iterum, 
again; It. iterare\ Sp. 'Fx* iterer*'] [i. 

ITERATED ; pp. ITERATING, ITERATED.] To gO 
over, utter, or do a second time ; to repeat. 

Adam took no thought. 

Eating his fill; nor Eve to Uatats 
Her former trespass feared. MUton, 

Syn. — See Repeat. 

iT-gR-A'TION, n. [L* iteratio \ It. iterazione^ 
Sp. iteracion*'] Act of iterating ; re]^etition ; re- 
cital or performance over again ; reiteration. 
Syn. — See Repetition. 

iT'jpR-A-TiVE, a* [Sp. iteratimx Fr. itcraiif*'] 
Repeating; redoubling; iterant. Cotgrave. 

I-TIN' 51 I“AN-CY, n. [L. iter, itineris, a journey.] 
The actor the habit of travelling; a journey; 
travel. II. More. 

I-TIn'^J^-ANT, a. [L. iti^ierans ; Fr. itine7*a7it*'\ 
Travelling ; wandering ; not settled ; unsettled. 
A judge itinerant.** Milton. 

I-TIN'^IR-ANT, n* One who tiavels about, par- 
ticularly an itinerant preacher, Ch, Ob* 

f-TlN'JglR-ANT-liY> itinerant manner ; 

wanderingly. ‘ Clarke* 

I-TIN'^IR-A-RV, n* [L. iiinerarium ; It. ^ Sp. 
itinerario ; Fr. itirUraire^ A book of travels ; 
a guide for travelling. Addison* 

I-TIn'^JR-A-RY, a, [L. ititierarius ; It. ^ Sp. itine” 
rario ; Fr. it'inh'aire.'] Relating to travel ; trav- 
elling; done on a journey ; done during frequent 
change of place. ** An aiJincrGry circuit.” Rg- 
con. ** Itimrary preaching.” Milton* 

I-TIn'®R-ATE, V. n, [L. ithieror, itineratus\ iter, 
a journey.] p. itinerated ; pp* itinerating, 
itinerated.] To journey; to travel. Cocker am* 

I-TIn'^R-AT-ING, n* The practice of travelling 

from place to place; a journeying. Wright* 

Its, 7xeuter pron* Possessive case from it* — See 
It, 

IT-S£LP^, pron. [wf and self.] The neuter recip- 
rocal pronoun of it. — See IT. 

iTT'NJglR-ITE, w. (Min.') A bluish or ash-gray 


mineral, occurring crystallized in rhombic do- 
decahedrons, and massive. Eng, Cyo* 

IT'TRJ-A, n. See Yttria. 

iT'TRj-&M, n* See Yttrium. 

I-U'Ll-Di^N, n. (Zool.) One of a family of my- 
riapods, of which the genus lulus, or galley- 
worm, is the type, Brande* 

—IVB. [L. -iviis.] A termination of many Eng- 
lish adjectives. — “Adjectives in ive ought al- 
ways to have an active signification, otherwise 
they are improper.” Tooke. 

i'V{ED (s'vid), a. Overgrown with ivy. Warfo?i. 

I'VQ-RY, n. [Sanac. ibka, an elephant. — L. ehitr ; 
It. avorio ; Fr. ivoire.] The bony matter of the 
tusks and teeth of the elephant, the hippopota- 
mus, wild boar, several species of tho genus 
Pkoca, the horn or tooth of the narwhal, &c. 

^^Dory is less brittle than bone, and of a beauti- 
fully uniform Texture, admitting of turning in the 
lathe and receiving a high polish. It consists of 
about 34 per cent, animal matter resembling horn, and 
66 of phosphate, with a trace of carbonate of lime. 
The ivory of the elephant is most esteemed, and that 
obtained m tho largest quantity.” Brande. 

V'c^etable ivory is the hard albumen of the seed ot 
Pliytelephas macrocarpa, a small Tree, found in New 
Granada and the isthmus of Darien, resembling the 
palm, and formerly referred to the palm family, but 
now distinguished as a separate order. The liquid 
contained m its fruit is at first clear .and insipid, and 
is used by travellers to allay tliirst ; it afterwards be- 
comes milky and sweet, and finally solid and wiiito, 
and almost as hard as ivory. Prom it, in this state, 
toys and other small articles, of a beautiful texture, 
are made by tho turner. Ltndley* 

I'VQ-RY, a. Made of, prepared from, or like, ivory. 

I'VO-RY-BLAck, n. A fine, black powder, pre- 
pared by burning and grinding ivory. Booth. 

I'YO-RY~NfJT, n. The fruit of the Phytelephas 
7nacrocarpa, the solidified liquid of which con- 
stitutes vegetable ivory. — See Ivory. 

I'VY [A. S.i/lg\ Ger. epheti.] (Bot.) 

A genus of plants most of the species of which 
are evergreen creepers. The common English 
ivy, Heaera helix, is much used for ornamental 
purposes. Loudon. 

IUBT The ivy was sacred to Bacchus, and he was 
sometimes represented with lus head encircled with a 
wreath of it. W. Smith. 

I'’vy—b£r'RY» ^ruit of the ivy. Booth. 

i'VY-MAN'TLED (-tld), a. Encircled with ivy. 
“Yonder ivy-mantled tower.” Gray, 

Ix'9-lYte, n. [Gr. 1 ^6^, birdlime, and to 
dissolve.] (Afaw.) A mineral, of a greasy lustre, 
found in bituminous coal. Dana* 

IZ'ZARD, n. Another name of the letter is. 



J a consonant, and the tenth letter of the alpha- 
9 bet, has till within the last century been 
identified with the vowel i, and mingled with 
it in all the English dictionaries, as it still is in 
many of them. It has invariably the same 
sound, that of g soft as in giant, as jet, Just ; 
except in the word halkh^an* I was formerly 
used, in words where i is now written ; and in 
eontractioni^ i is still sometimes used fory; 
thus, X. H. S., instead of J. H. S. (Jesus Ilomi- 
vmm SaUxttor, Jesus the Saviour of men.) 
iAB'BlglR, 13. n. [But. gabberm ; — It. gMare, to 
jeer ; Fr. gaber, to jeer ; jdboter, to gabble.] [*. 
jabbered; 2 ^, jabbering, jabbbrbd.] To 
talk rapidly, meUstinctlyt or idly ; to chatter ; to 
prattle ; to prate ; to gabble. Swift. 

jAb'BI^R, V* a. To speak or utter indistinctly : as, 
To jobber French.” Aadlson, 

n. Indlstinot utterance; Idle talk; 
pratl Todd. 


jAb'BIQIR-^R, n. One who jabbers. Hudibras. 

jAb^BER-ING-LY, ad. By prating indistinctly or 
confusedly. ‘ Wright. 

jAB'B] 6;R-H£NT, n. Idle talk ; prate, [n.] Milton. 

jAb'BI^R-NOWL, n. See JoBBBitNOWL* 

JAB'I-Rtf, n. ( Omith.) A ge- 
nus of grallatorial or wad- 
ing birds, of almost entire- 
ly the same habits as those 
of the storks, — found in 
South America, Western 
Africa, and Australasia ; 
the Myeteria of Binnseus. 

Eftg. Oyo. 

JAB'BB Qkb'bl), V. n. To be- 
mire ; to jarble or' javel. — 

See Jarble, and Jatel. 

[North of Eng.] Johnson* M^^«{etfoAi»«rtoRiis. 



jAO-.^-MAE',n. [Fr.] (Omtih.) A genus of scan- 
sonal birds, closely allied to the kingfishers, 
that live in wet forests, feed on insects, and 
build on low hushes ; GalbtUa. Bra^ide. 

J A-C A^N A , n. (Omith*) A genus of wading birds, 
also called Parra, having very long toes, by 
means of which they walk upon the floating 
leaves of aquatic plants. Baird* 

jAc^jt:nrs. n. [Gr. l&xP, to cry aloud.] {ZoU*) 
A gerius of small monkeys found in (South 
America, having the five fingers armed with 
claws, with the exception of the thumbs of the 
posterior extremidcs, which are furnished with 
nails ; — called also iacehus. Van Der Hoovsn. 

Tho best known hikhtios is tho Jaerkus vmignris, 
■triatod monkey ur marinoaut. I c ts alxmt eight inchtu 
in length, with a long tail, lur uf an oUve-gray color, 
and two tufts of pate hair about the eojw. B^drd, 

JA0'0(J-Nj6T, n. A light fabric used for dresses, 
neckcloths, Ste. ; jaconet. fV* Eney. 
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JA'CIINT, ». \^.Jaceo^Jac€m\ Yx. jacBntJ\ Ly- 
ing at length ; as, “ In a jacent posture.^*^ 

JA'CiNTH, n, A plant.— -a mineral. Same as 
Hyacinth. — See Hyacinth. 

JAck, n. [“ Probably by mistake from Jaques, 
which in Prench is James.'* Johnson. The 
diminutive of, or nickname for, John.^ 

1. A general term of contempt for a saucy or 
a paltry fellow, or for one who puts himself for- 
ward in some office or employment : — a young 
man in low life. 

A good J<xck mftkes a good GUI. JRatfs Proi erhs. 

“ T know not how ii has happened that, in the 
principal modern languages, John^ or its equivalent, 
is a name of contempt, or at least of slight. So the 
Italians use Gianni^ from whence Zaitt ; the Spaniards, 
Juan, as Bobo Juan, a foolish John j the French, Jfean, 
with various additions ; and in English, when we 
call a man a John, we do not mean it as a title of 
honor. Chaucer (in ver. 3708) uses Jack fool as the 
Spaniards do Bobo Juan ; and, I suppose. Jack ass has 
the same etymology.’* Tyrahiu. 

2. An instrument which supplies the place of 
a boy, as an instrument to pull off the boots. 

Foot-boys, vrho bad frequently the common name of Jack 
given them, were kept to turn the spit, or pull off their mas- 
ter’s boots; but when instruments were invented tbr both, 
tiiese services, they were both called jacks. Watts. 

3. A kitchen machine for turning a spit. 

The common roasting/«cA.” ' Brands. 

4. A figure made to strike the bell of a clock ; 

— called Wright. 

5. A sort of water-engine used in mines. 

Wrig7it. 

6. A wooden wedge used in coal-mines. 

Brands. 

7. A wooden frame or horse for sawing wood 

or timber on. Ainsworth. 

8. [It. giaco ; Pr./agt/e.] A coat of mail : — 

a defensive upper garment quilted with stout 
leather. Halliwell. 

9. A sort of jacket worn by women. Wright. 

10. A pitcher of waxed leather. Vrgden. 

IL A small bowl thrown out for a mark to 

bowlers. ^ Bentleg. 

12. The male of certain animals, as of the 
ass ; the male ass ; jackass. ^ Arbidkmt. 

13. (AfecA.) A powerful engine or machine 

for raising heavy weights- Brands. 

14. (Jc4.) The common name of the Esox 

lueius, or common pike, ^ Brands. 

15. (ikfws.) The quill in the hammer of a 

harpsichord, virginal, &c. Shak. 

lo. (jS'ant.') A flag or colors of a ship, used in 
making signals. Brands. 

17. ^8o^.) A species of the bread-fruit tree; 
the Tsjaca or AHooarpus intsgrifolia. Brands. 

18. (Omith.) A kind of pigeon with a tuft on 
the ba(^ part of the head ; jacobin. MduTider. 

Jack~aJantern, or Jacfc-tciti-a-Zanterw, — a meteor 
which appears in marshy places; an ignis fatuus 
called also WUl-roWi-a-wisp, or WUl-o* -Uti-wisp, 
Jaek-at-aU-trades, or Jack-of-all-vrades, one who is ex- 
pert in any business; a factotum. — Jack-at a-pineh, 
an unexpected call to do any thing : — a poor parson. 
Halliw^L Jack-by.iJieJiedge, a plant of the genus 
Alliana (formerly Erysimum alliaria)*, hedge-garlic; 
-—called also sauce-alone, Enff. Cyc. Jaek-in-office, 
one who is insolent in ofiice. — Jack-in-the-box, a 
large wooden male screw, turning in a female 
one, which forms tJie upper part of a strong wooden 
box ; — a toy, — Jack in-a-box, (^Bot.) a name ffiven to 
a species of JECernandm in which the seeds make a 

noise when shaken in their pericarps. Eng’. Oyc 

Jaek-of-the-dock, or clock-house, the figure of a little 
matt in old public clocks, to strike the bell on the 
outside. Shak.-T.-Jack-of-the-bread-room, (JVhut.) an 
assistant to the purser, or ship’s steward. 

IAok, a, (Arch.) Noting those timbers which are 
shorter than, others in the same row or line ; as, 
** Jaok rafters ” ; ** Jack ribs.’^ Francis. 

jAck'— n- A little. Impertinent fel- 
low; dandiprat; dandy; jackanapes; a cox- 
comb.— See Dandiprat. Todd. 

jAok'Al (Jtk'ai, S. J. E. F. Sm. Wr.; 
ir.K [Arab. 

tsahakkali^ 6p. 
cal\ Fr. gackaZIX 
{Zoal.) A wild spe* 
cies of dog, of gre^ 
garious habits, hunt^ 
mg in packs, found 

the Canis aurms of Linxmus. Eng. Oyc. 



jAcK^A-l£nT, n. {Jack in Lent.l 1. A stuffed 
puppet, dressed in rags, formerly thrown at in 
Lent. ^ B. Jonson. 

2. A sheepish fellow : — a boy, in ridicule. 

You little jackalent, have you been true to U8’ Skak. 

jACK'A-NAPE, ) \Jack and ape.] 1. A mon- 

JACK'A-NAPES, S key ; an ape : — one full of ap- 
ish tricks ; a buffoon. Gayton. 

2. A coxcomb ; jack-a-dandy ; a fop. “ Speak 
for ayacitanajjc.” “ Like a Skak. 

JACK'-ARCH, n. {ArcK\ An arch having the 
thickness of only one brick. Orabb, 

jAck'Ass, n. The male of the ass. Arbuthnot. 

jAcK — BACK, n. A large square or oblong vessel 
of wood or iron, having a false bottom on large 
brewings, and a sieve partition at the comers 
for small ones ; — called also hopJjock. P. Cyc. 

jAcK'-BLOCK, n. {Naut.) A block used in send- 
ing top-gallant masts up and down. Dana. 

JAcK-B66tS, n.pl. Cavalry boots, or boots 
made of firm leather which serve as armor for 
the legs. iSpsetator, 

JACK'-CHAIN, n. The chain that revolves on 
the wheel of a kitchen jack. Stmmonds. 

jAck'dAw, w. IfaeksLTid daw.} (OrmVA.) The 
daw ; a common 
English bird, 
which frequents 
church steeples, 
old towers, and 
ruins, in flocks ; 
the Cormis mo» 
nedula of Lin- 

nceus. Yarrell. jackdaw (Conn« monedula). 

JACK'^T, n. [It. giacketto ; Sp. jaqueta ; Fr. 
Jagiiette.] A short, close garment worn by 
males; a short coat; a doublet; a waistcoat. 

And here a sailor’s Jacket hangs to dry. Pope. 

JAck'^;T-|1D, a. Wearing a jacket. Euloet. 

JACK'— FLAg, ft. {Naut.) A flag hoisted at the 
sprit-sail top-mast head. Buchanan. 

jACK'-KfiTCII', n. A familiar term for a hang- 
man ; a public executioner. Grose. 

The manor of Tyburn was formerly held by Richard 
Jaquett. where ftlons <hr a long time were executed; from 
whence we have Jack Ketch. Lloyd's MS., Bnt. Museum, 

jAOK-KNfFE (jak'nlf), n. A clasped knife; a 
pocket whittling knife vvith a large blade. 

JAcK'-PLANE, n. A fore-plane. Buchanan. 

JACK'-PI^D'DING, n. 
a buffoon. 

A buffoon is called by every nation by the name of the 
dish they like best; in French Jean Pottage., and in English 
Jack Pudding. Guardian. 

JAcK'— SAUOE, n. An impudent or impertinent 
fellow ; a saucy Jack. Shak, 

JAck'— SA w, n. A name of the merganser. 

Eng. Cyc. 

JAcK— SCREW (-akrd), n. A portable machine, 
called also screw^gaek. — See Screw-jack. 

Simmonds. 

jAoK'— SLAVE, n. A low servant ; a vulgar fel- 
low. Shak, 



A zany ; a merry-andrew ; 

Macaulay. 


jAcK'-SMIth, n. 
the kitchen. 


A smith that makes jacks for 
Malone. 


A small species of snipe ; the 
Booth. 


JAcK'-SNIPB, n. 
judcock. 

jAck'-StApf, n. {Naui.) A staff fixed on the 
bowsprit cap of a ship, upon which the union 
jack IS hoisted. Simmonds. 

jAcK— STAY g, n. pi, {Kaut.) Hopes or strips 
of wood or iron stretched along tne yard of a 
ship, to which the sails are bound. Simmonds, 

jAck'STrAw, n. 1. A servile dependent. 

As inconsiderable fbUow and njackstravp. MQton, 

2. The black-cap or bulfinch. Halliwell. 

jACK'r-TlM-B9», ». {Arch.) One of the timbers 
in a bay which being intercepted by some other 
piece are shorter than the rest. Brands, 

jACK'— A long towel placed over a 
roller, and fixed to a wgU. Simmonds, 

JAck'-WOOD C-wfid), n, A valuable wood for 


furniture, obtained from the Artocarpus inieg- 
rifolia. Simmonas. 

jAc'Q-bIn, n. [Fr. Jacobin, from a convent 
near the street of St. Jacques, in Paris (L. Ja- 
cohm)\ 

1. [Eccl Hist.) A monk or friar of the order 
of St. Dominic ; a Dominican friar. Chaucer. 

2. {Ornith.) A variety of the common pigeon 

having a range of feathers on the back part of 
the head that forms a hood ; jack. ^ Yarrell. 

3. {French Hist.) One of a political faction or 

club, which bore a distinguished part in the 
violent measures of the French revolution of 
1789 ; — so named from their meeting in a monas- 
tery of Jacobin friars : — an anarchist ; a dema- 
gogue. WlUiams. 

jAc'O-bIn, a. Jacobinical. Burke, 

jAc'O-bIne, n, 1. A kind of pigeon. Ainsicorth. 

2. A monk. — See Jacobin. 

JAC-O-BlN'lO, I Belatine to the Jaco- 


„ I Relating 

JAC-0-BiN'l-Ci\L, 5 bins, or to Jacobinism; revo- 
lutionary; turbulent. Williams, 

JAc'0-B1N-I§M, n. The principles of the Jaco- 
bins ; turbulent opposition to legitimate govern- 
ment. Burke, 

jAc'C-BiN-IZE, V, a. To infect with Jacobinism, 
or the principles of the Jacobins. Burke. 

JAC'9-BIN-LY, ad. Like the Jacobins. Craig. 

jAo'Q-BITE, n. 1. {Bed. Hist,) One of a sect of 
heietics who were so called from J'iycoiDaradzi, 
and ivere a branch of the Eutycliians. White. 

2. {E?tg. Hist.) One who adhered to the cause 
of James 11., after his abdication, and to the 
subsequent Pretenders of the Stuart line ; and 
who opposed the revolution of 1688, in favor of 
William and Majy, and vindicated the doctrine 
of passive obedience and non-resistance. Tatler. 

jAc'Q-bIte, a. Of the principles of the Jacobites. 

jAc-Q-bIt'J-CAL, a. Relating to the Jacobites, 
or to their principles. Sir W, Scott, 

jAc'0-BIT-I§JVI, n. The principles of the Jaco- 
bites. Mason, 

JA'COB’^I-lAd'DBR, n. 1. {Naut.) A rope-lad. 
der with wooden steps or spokes, ihumle, 

2. {Bot.) A perennial plant, with numerous 

bright blue or white flowers; common Greek 
valerian ; ladder of heaven ; Polsmonium rter?/- 
leum, Eng, Cyc, 

3. {Masonic Her.) A ladder with three steps, 
representing faith, hope, and charity. 

jA'CQB*§«STAff, n. 1. A pilgrim’s staff. 

2. A staff concealing a dagger. Johnson, 

3. An instrument formerly used at sea for 
taking meridian altitudes ; a kind of astrolabe ; 
a cross staff ; — sometimes used by surveyors in 
taking heights and distances, when despatch is 
necessary and strict accuracy is not required, 

JA-CO'BITS, n. [X.] A gold coin struck in the 
Veign of James I., value 25s. (about ^). MiUon, 

jAc'Q-N£t, n. A light, open, and soft kind of 
fabric, rather stouter than muslin, used for 
dresses, neckcloths, &c; Simmonds. 

JlC-aUARD' (jilk-kiirdO* w. A piece of mechan- 
ism applied to silk and mushn looms, for the 
purpose of weaving figured goods ; — so named 
from the inventor. Brands. 

t JAC^T AN-cy, n. [L. jactantia ; Old Fr. Jac^ 
tancie.j A boasting. Cookeram. 

J^C-TA'TrONj n. ]h.jactatio,] The act of throw- 
*ing; jaculation. 

Among the Romans there were four things muoh In uiei 
bathing, Aimlgation, fiiction, smd Jactation. Thnpls, 

jAo-T|-TA'TION, tt. [L. jaaCito, jacHtaiust to 
bring forward in public.] 

1. A tossing ; motion ; restlessness. Htmtey, 

2. Vain boasting; a vaunting. Moget. 

3. A false pretension to marriage, 

JacHtadam qf mmrrietge (Canon Ttsm.) is when one ol 


t jAc'V-LA-BLE, «. Pit to be thrown, Btomt. 

jAo'v^lATB, «. a, llh Jaculg^ To 

dart. [»,] Coemmm, 
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jAc-U-lA'TIQN, n, \h.jaciilatio,‘\ The act of 
jaeulating or throwing darts and other missive 
■w^eapons; jactation. MiUoii. 

JAC'l>LA-TOR, n, [L.] 1. One who darts. 

2. (/c’A.) A species of fish found in the fresh 
waters of India, remarkable for the manner in 
which it procures the insects upon which it 
feeds, by ejecting a drop of liquid through its 
tubular snout with such force as to disable them ; 
the shooting fish ; Chmtodon rostratiis^ Wright. 

jAc'U-LA-TO-RY, a, [L. jaoulatoriits.l Throw- 
ing* out; darted out; ejaculatory. Blount. 

JADE, n. [Of uncertain etymology. — According 
to Skinner from A. S. getad, a goad. — Scot, yad^ 
yada, yaud^ a mare; North of Eng. yaud^ a 
norse, a jade.] 

1. A horse of no spirit ; a hired horse ; a hack. 

Tired as a jade m overloaden cart. HUney. 

2. A woman, in contempt ; a base woman. 

In diamonds, pearls, and rich brocades 

She shines, the iirat of battered jades. Swift, 

3. A young woman, in irony or slight con- 
tempt. 

You now and then see some handsome young jades. Addison. 

JADE, V. a. [Sp. jadear^ to pant, to jade.] [f. 
JADED ; 'jgp. JADINQ, JADED.] 

1. To tire ; to harass ; to dispirit ; to weary ; 
to fatigue; as, Toyade a horse.*^ 

It is a dull thing to tire and jade any thing too fkr. Bacon. 

There aie seasons when the brain is over-tired or jaded 
with study and thinking. U atts. 

2. To overbear ; to crush ; to degrade ; to 

employ in vile offices. Shak. 

Syn. — See Weary. 

JADE, V. n. To lose spirit ; to sink ; to tire. South. 

They fail, and jade^ and tiro in the prosecution. South. 

JADE, n. (Mm.) A stone remarkable for hard- 
ness and tenacity, of a light-green color, used 
by lapidaries ; nephrite. Braiidc, 

JAD'JPR-Y, n. Jadish tricks, [r.] Beau. % FL 

JAd'ISH, a, 1. Vicious; bad; — applied to a 
horse. A jadish trick.” Hudibras. 

2. Unchaste ; incontinent. L* Estrange. 

■ifAC, or JAgc, V. a. [** Perhaps from A. 8. saga, 
a saw,” Richardson. — Dut. saeghen.'] [f. lag- 
ged ; pp. JAGGING, JAGGED.] TO cut mto in- 
dentures, notches, or teeth; to notch. Bentley. 

jAg,7i. 1. A protuberance, denticulation, ornotch : 
— a tooth of a saw. Ray. 

2, A small load, as of hay or grain. Forby. 

3, (JBot.) A cleft or division. Wright. 

JAG'GlglD, p. a. Cut in notches ; indented. 


jAG'GpD-NfiSS, n. The state of being denticu- 
lated ; unevenness. Peacham. 

jAg^GJ^R, n. A tool used by pastry-cooks ; a jag- 
ging-iron. Clarke. 

jAg'GH^R-V, n. A species of coarse, dark-col- 
ored sugar, obtained from the sap of the cocoa- 
nut palm ; — written jaggery. P, Cyc. 

jAg'« 1NG-IR'()N (j&g'ing-i'vrn), n. An instru- 
ment used by pastry-cooks ; a jagger. Ash. 


JAg'GY, a. Uneven; denticulated; notched. 

Illi teeth ftood jaggy In three dreadful rowa. Addisoju 
JAg-HIRE-DAR', n. One who holds a jaghire, or 
a portion of land ; — a term used in Xndia. 

C. P. Brown. 


jAg^hIrE n. A portion of land, or a 

share in the produce of it, assigned in India, by 
the government, to an individual. Maleom. 

jAG-y.AR',n. iZonl.) 

The largest and most 
formidable feline 
quadruped of the 
new world ; the FeUs 
onpa of Linnteus ; — 
called the Amerietm 
tiger^ or Ammioan 
^htr. Srwuu. 

JAH, I*. [Heb. One of the names of Ood ; I 
Jehovah. ^ Psalms. 1 



JAYL, n. [Low L. gcdola ; Sp.Jaula^ a cage ; OM 
Fr. gaiUSf gsasds ; Fr. gsol$.\ A place of con- 
finement for criminals or d^tors; a prison; a 


gaol ; — written both jail^ and gaoU hut in this 
country more commonly Jaa/. — See Gaol. 


A 
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JAil'BIRD, n. A cant term applied to a person 
who has been confined in a jail. Johnson. 

JAIL'-Dg-LEV'^IR-Y, n. A delivery or release of 
prisoners from a j*ail ; gaol-delivery. Burke. 


JAIL^ER, n. The keeper of a prison or jail ; gaoler. 

JAIL'— FE-VRR, n. {Med.') A dangerous and often 
fatal fever, generated in prisons and other 
places crowded with people ; — called also Aos- 
pital fever and typhus gravior, Bunglison. 

JAIL'— KEEP-9R, n. One who keeps a jail. Savage. 

JAKES, n. sing. [Of uncertain etymolog 5 ^ — 
A, 8. cachus. Somner. — Gael. <5f Ir. oaCf excre- 
ment.] A privy ; a necessary. Shak. 

SSg* Sir John Harrington, in 1596, publisbeil )iis 
celebrated tract called * The Metamorphosis of jS;ax ’ 
(pron. ajax), by which he meant the improvement of 
a jokes ^ or necessary, by forming it into what we now 
call a water-closet, of which Sir Jolm was clearly the 
inventor.’* JSTares, t 


JAl'AP D^l'up, W. P. J. B. F. Ja. Sm.Wr . ; jSl'i.ip, 
S. JST.], I'Loxr Li. jalapiuM ; Fr. Jalap ^ 
jalapa, or xalapa, — so called from the naine of 
a town in Mexico whence it originally came.l 
The dried root of the Ipomaa Jalapa ; — used 
in medicine as a purge. Brande, 


1. A discordant sound. Masviaa^ 

2. Prate ; wrangle ; babble ; ja.ngling.Chaueer. 

JAN'GLRR, n. A noisy, quarrelsome fellow; a 
prater ; a wrangler. Chaucer. 

JAN'GLER-ESS, n. A quarrelsome woman. Ash. 

JAN'GLING, n. The act of one who jangles ; 
babble ; prate ; altercation ; quarrel ; disputa- 
tion. jangling.'^ 

jAN'IS-SA-RY, n. Same as Janizart. 

jAn'I-TQR, n. [L.] A door-keeper; a porter. 
“ The janitor of the starry hall.” Warton, 

JAN'I-TRIx, n. [L., a female door-keeper^ {Anat.) 
A vein called also tne porta vena. Dunglison. 

JAN-I-ZAR', n. A janizary. Byron. 

JAN-l-ZA'RJ-AN, a. Belonging or relating to the 
janizaries. ‘ Burke. 

J An ' l-Z A-R Y, n. [Turk, yeni tscherif new troops.] 
A soldier of the Turkish foot-guards, a celebrat- 
ed militia of the Ottoman empire, abolished in 
1826, Macfarlane. 

JAN'NQCK, n. [Probably a corruption of han- 
nock. Johnson^ Oat bread; bannock. [North 
of Eng.] Johnson. 

'.rAN'S^:N-I§M, n. {Theol.) The doctrine con- 
cerning grace and free-will which was held and 
taught by Cornelius Jansen, bishop of Ypres, in 
Flanders, who died in 1638 ; — opposed to that 
of the Jesuits. Todd, 


jAl'A-pIc, a. Relating to jalap. 


Craig. 


jAn'SRN-Ist, n. One who adheres to Jansenism. 


JAL^A-PINE, n. {Chem.) The active or cathartic 
principle of jalap. Bunglison. 

jAm, n. 1. [Ar. jama. London Ency.) A con- 
serve of fruits boiled with sugar and water. 

2. A sort of frock for children. Hodges. 

3. {Minmg.) A thick bed of stone in a load 

mine ; — written also jamb. Chambers. 

jAm, V. a. [Of uncertain etyiaolo^. — Rus.,;>»i, 
a press. “ Perhaps from A. S. geenmidn, to 
make even.” Ricfiardson.'\ [f. jammed; pp, 
JAMMING, JAMMED.] To comprcss between two 
bodies ; to squeeze tight ; to tread down ; 
written also jamb. Lloyd. 

jAm-A-CPNA, n. {Ckem.) An alkaloid obtained 
from the b'ark of the Andira mermis, or Geof- 
froya Jamaicensis, the cabbage-tree of the 
West Indies. Wright. 

jAm'A-dAr, n. A Hindostanee officer. Maufider. 

JA-MAI'CA-PfiP'PJpR, n. See Allspice. 

jAMB (j&m), n. gamha\ Fr. jamhe^ 

1, {Arch.) The side of a door, window, fire- 
place, or other opening in a building. 

2, {Mmtng.) See Jam, No. 3. Wright. 

jAmb (j&nO, V. a. {FtautJ) To squeeze tight. 

fey The oppoditd to Jamb, applied to a rope, is to 
reader, Brande. 


jAm-BEB', n. A walking cane. Toiler. 



On<* of hl« leg* and knee* provided well 
Vflmjambevxi armed and double plate* of steel. Dryden. 


jAm'DA-r!, n. A species of muslin flowered in 
the loom. [India.] Brown. 

JAM'R-SQN-ITB, n. (Afin.) A mineral contain- 
ing sulphur, lead, and antimony. Brande. 

JAMB§*y'-PdW'D^!R, n. (Med.) A celebrated 
antimonial fever powder. Hoblyn. 

JANE, ». 1, A coin of Genoa. Chaucer. 

2. A kind of fustian. Talbot. 

jANE'<«<1F-APES, n. A pert girl the counter- 
part of Jaekemapes. Massinger. 

jAn'GLB Q&ng'fl, 82), n. n. [Old Fr. jangler; 
Geri zankenA janglbd; pp. jangling, 
Jif NGLED.] To prate ; to quarrel ; to wrangle ; 
^ altercate ; to bicker in words. Chaucer. Shak. 

liWGhB, V. a. To make to sound disoordantly 
or unharmoniously. Prior. 

Now $00 that noble and tbai eovoralgn rfaean. 

Like fweet belUionortedf oat of tune and bamu MaJb, 

jAN'GLB, n. [Old Fr.JamglerieJ 


JANT, V. n. To wander here and there ; to ram- 
ble ; to jaunt. — See Jaunt. 

JAN-TEII'NA, n. [Gr. \6.jbivoi, violet-blue; L. 
mnthinus.} {Zo/J.) A genus of turbinated tes- 
taceous mollusks, so named on account of the 
beautiful violet color of the shell. Brande. 

JANT'l-LY, In a janty manner. Scott. 

JANT'1-n£ss, n. The quality of being janty; 
airiness ; flutter ; flnicamess. Addison. 

jAN'TIT, n, A machine used in India for raising 
water. OgiMe. 

jAnt'Y pan't?, W. P. J. Ja. Sm . ; zlidn'to, S . ; 
jdn'te, F. Wr.l, a. [Fr. gentil.] Atibctcdly 

genteel ; fi.nical ; airy ; showy ; fi»ittcring. 

We owe most of our Janty fitshlons now in vogue to some 
adept beau. <Juardi<ie^. 

JAN'lJ-j^-Ry, n. [L. Jamutriits ; by some derived 
from Janus, the god of the your;— by others 
from janua, a gate, because tliis month opens 
or begins the year,] The first month of the 
year. 

JA-PAn\ n. A work figured and varnished, like 
that done by the natives of Japan. Johnson. 

JA-PAN', V. a. H. JAPANNED ; pp, JAPANNING, 
'japanned.] To cover and embellish with a 
hard brilliant varnish or gold and raised figures ; 
to make black and glossy ; to varnish. Swift. 

J^Jl-pAn', a. Noting a kind of varnish, or a kind 
'of japanned work. The poor girl had broken 
a Isxge japan glass.” Swift. 

Japan, allspice, a shrubby plant, a native of Japan. 
Japan earth, an extract of vartoua parts of the Jieaeta 
ratrcAu. an oriental tree; catechu; Terra japoniaa. 
Japan tide, a superitur kind of black writing ink. 

jAP-AN-E§E', a. (Geog.) Belonging to Japan. 

JAP-^N-E§B', n. sing. & pi. (Geog.) 1. A native, 
or the natives, of Japan. Murray. 

2. The language of the natives of Japan. 

JA-PAN'NlgiB, n. One who practises japanning. 

JA-pAn'NING, n. The art of producing a highly 
varnished surface on wood, metal, or other hard 
substance, sometimes of one color only, but 
more commonly figured and ornamented. P.Cyc. 

t jAfB, o* n. floel. geipa ; A. S. gilpf gilpan, to 
boast.] To jest; to joke, CAomw. 

t jApB, V. a. 3U To cheat; to impose npon; to 
sport with. Chmker* 

2. To deride ; to jibe. Fmton* 

fJAFE, n. A jest; a trick. Chmsser. 

1 1 JAp'IiR, n. A jester ; a bnfibotn. Chmmr. 
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JAPHETIC 

Ja-PH£t'IC, < 2 . Relating to Japhet, the son of 
'Noah ; as, The Jnphetia languages.” 

The Japhetic natitmst the people of Europe and of 
the North of Asia. JBosworth. 

jAP'd", n. A kind of woodpecker found 

in Brasil. Wy'ighU 

JAR, tJ. n, [A. S. yrre^ angry. — It. garrire^ to 
rebuke; Fr. guerroyer, to war; gnerre^ -war.] 
[t. JA.RKED ; pp. Ji^RRINO, JARRED.] 

1. To strike together with a kind of short 

rattle or imperfect vibration ; to vibrate harsh- 
ly ; to sound untunably. JJi'ydeftu 

2. To clash ; to interfere ; to act in opposition. 

For orders and degrees 

Jar not with liberty, but well consist. Miltoru 

3. To quarrel ; to dispute ; to contend ; to 
wrangle. 

Haking those jar whom reason meant to j o5n. Churchill. 

4. To vibrate regularly, as a pendulum. 

Idy thoughts are minutes, and with sighs they yor, Shak. 

JAE, V, a, X. To make to jar or sound untunably. 
When once they [bells]^ar and check each other. Bp. HaU. 

2 To shake ; to agitate ; to jolt. Johtison. 

JAR, n. 1. A rattling vibration* of sound ; harsh 
sound ; a shake. “ A trembling jar.” Holden.. 

2. Biscord; disagreement; quarrel; clash of 
interests or opinions. 

Till universal peace confound all clvilj'ar, Spoficer. 

8. The vibration of a pendulum- 

J8S* A door is a-Jar when left unfastened or partly 
npened. 

JAR, n, [It. giaro ; Bg.Jarra ; Fr. jarre.] 

1. An earthen or glass vessel with a large 


belly and broad mouth ; as, “A Leyden jh/*.” 

2. The quantity held in a jar. “ A Jar of 
oil.” WrigM. 


oil.” WrigM. 

JAR-A-rAc^’A, n. {Zorj.) A species of venomous 
American serpent, seldom exceeding eighteen 
inches in length. WrigM. 

jAE'BLE, V. a. To bemire; to wet; to javel; 
to jable. [North of Eng.] HrochetU 

JARDE^ D^rdz, Ja. Wr.\ zhardz, Sm.; jhrdz or 
zhirdz, if.], n, pL [Fr. jardes and Jardon.] 
Hard, callous tumors on the legs of a horse, 
below the bend of the ham. Fa7'rier*s Diet, 

f JAR'GLE, u. n. To emit a harsh sound. Bp. Hall, 

fJAR'GOG-LE (jiLr'g8g-gl), t?. a. To jumble ; to 
confuse. “ To jargogle your thoughts.” Locke, 

'GQN, n, [It. gergo; Tr, Jargon."] Unintelli- 
gible talk or language ; gabble ; gibberish. 

That all his predecessors^ rules 

Were empty cant, alljcu-pon of the schools. Prior. 

JAR'GQN, n. \Tt. Jargon.] {Min.) A variety of 
zircon ; — sometimes written Jargoon, Dana. 

JAR-GQ-N£LLB' C-nSl'), n, [Fr.] A species of 
early pear. Miller. 

JAR-gOn'JC, a. Relating to, or resembling, the 
'mineral called Craig. 

JAR'nOt, n. The pignut or earthnut ; the tuber- 
ous root of the Banium flexmsum. Booth, 

JAR'RING, p. a. Vibrating harshly; — discord- 
ant; disagreeing; wrangling. 

JAR'RING, 1. A collision; a clashing; a 

. shakily. 

2. Quarrel; dispute; wrangle. ** Endless 
jarrings and immortal hate.” Dryden, 

JA'^SF [Supposed to be corrupted 

from Jersey.] A wgrsted wig; a bob-wig. Craig. 

jAS'hAWK, n. A young hawk. AinsmoHh. 

JAs'MINB, or jAs'MINE Daz'min, W. Sm . ; j&s'- 
min, P. Ja, Wr. ; jgs'mjn, iS. jK".], n, £** Arab. 
ysmyn, Loudon.** — It. gelsomino*, Sp, jas- 
mini "Ft. Jasmin.] {Bot.) A plant of the genus 
Jasminum^ which includes several species, most- 
ly twining shrubs, as the Arabian jasmine (Jtw- 
minum 8ambac\ the white or common jasmine 
{Jasminum officinale)^ the yellow jasmine (Jew- 
minum fruttcam), &c. ; — often written Jessa- 
mine., Mng, Cyo. Wood. 

t jAsp, n. [L.] Jasper. « See Jaspbr- Spenser. 

■V jAs'PA-£IHATB, n. Agate jasper. Smart, 

JAS'PIiR, n, [Cbr. taemg; I#, iaspis; Fr. Jmpe,] 


{Min.) A silicious mineral of various colors, i 
sometimes spotted, banded, or variegated ; •— 
used in jewelry. Brande. j 

JAS'PJgR-AT-JglD, a. Mixed with jasper. Smart. 

jAs'PjgR-y, a. Relating to, containing, or resem- 
bling, jasper ; jaspidean. Shepherd, 

JAS-PID'E-AN, a. Relating to jasper. Craig. 

jAs'PQ-NIX, n. {Min.) The purest horn-colored 
onyx; ribbon jasper. Buchanan. 

JAS'SA, n. {Zool.) A genus of amphipodous crus- 
taceans, allied to the sand-hopper. 

Vaji Der Hoeven. 

JA-TRO'PHA, n. {Bot.) A genus of plants, in- 
'cluding tlie Jatropha manikotf which affords 
cassava and tapioca. Bindley . 

JA-TROPH'IC, a. {Chem.) Noting an acid ob- 
tained flora the seeds of a plant of the genus 
JcU 7 'opha. Dunglison. 

jAum, n. See Jamb. 

t J AUNCB (jins), V. n. [Fr. janc^r.] To jaunt. 

Spur-galled, aud tired by jaun.cmg Bolingbroke- ShaL. 

JAUN'DICE (jdn'dis), n. [Fr.?awmwfi, jaundice, 
from Yr.Jaujie^ yellow.] {Med.) A disease ac- 
companied by a suffusion of bile, the principal 
symptom of which is yello'wness of the skin and 
eyes, with white faeces and high-colored urine ; 
icterus. Dunglison. 

The eyes of a man in the jaundice make yellow observa- 
tions on every thing. lyatis. 

And jealousy, thejamdiee of the soul. JDri/den. 

jAUN'DIOBD (jan'd|st>, a. 1. Infected with the 
jaundice. Pope. 

2. Prejudiced; biassed ; jealous. Boget. 

JAUNT (jant), V. n. ja^icer.] [t. jaunted ; 
pp. JAUNTING, JAUNTED.] To ramble ; to wan- 
der here and there ; to bustle about. Shak. 

JAUNT (jant), n. Ramble ; flight ; excursion ; a 
short journey. ** After his airy MiUon. 

Syiu— See Excursion. 

JAUNT, M. [Fr.jawfc.] A felly of a wheel. Todd. 

JAUNT'~cOAL, n. A species of coal. [Local, 

Scotland.] Ogilvie. 

jAunt'i-NESS, 71. See Jantiness. 

JAUNT'ING-CAr, n. A light Irish car, Simmonds. 

JAUNT'y, a. Showy; fluttering. — See Janty. 

jAv-.VNE§E', a. {Geog.) Relating to Java. 

jAv'^IL, t. a. To bemire; to soil; to wet; to 
jarble. [North of Eng.] Johnso7i. 

t jAv'^IL, 71. A wandering, dirty fellow. Spenser. 


JHHH 

f JA'Z^lL, n. A precions stone of an azure or 
blue color. Bailey. 

jAz'JP-rANT, n. A frock of mail without sleeves, 
lighter than the hauberk. 

Ajaza'oM of double mail he wore. SoutJiey, 

jfiAL'OIJS (jSI'us), a. [Gr. zeal, jealousy ; 
^rjXdTviiog, jealous ; L. zelotypm ; It. geloso ; Sp. 
zeloso ; Fi.Jaloux.] 

1. Suspicious in love ; apprehensive of rivaV 

‘ ship; uneasy through fear that another haf 

withdrawn, or may w’ithdraw, from one the afiec- 
tions of'a person beloved. 

Trifles light os air 

Are to the Jealous confllrmation strong 

As pioota ul holy writ. Shak. 

2. Full of competition, rivalry, or envy ; invid- 

ious ; envious. 

Aside the devil turned 

For envy, yet with Jealous leei malign 

Eyed tliem askance, and to himself thus plained. 3filt<m. 

3. Solicitous to defend the honor of ; zealous. 

I have been veryjealoita for the Lord God of hosts. 

1 Kings xix. 10. 

4. Suspiciously vigilant ; anxiously fearful ; 
careful or concerned for. 

I am Jealous over you with a godly jealousy. 2 Cor. xl. 2. 

Syn. — A person is jealous of what is his own, 
envious of what is another’s, and suspicious of some ill 
design, or of the lioiiosty of another. A soveioign is 
jealous of his authority ; subjects are Jealous of their 
rights ; courtiers are envious of those in favor; women 
may be envious of superior beauty. Jealousy is much 
used in cases in which the aifections arc concerned ; 
as, “ Jealous lovers ” ; “ Jealous husbands or wives.” 
Jealous is applicable to bodies of men as well as to 
individuals ; envious^ to individuals only. 

t J£aL' 0\TS-HOOD (jSl'us-hfld), n. Jcalousy.iSAaA;. 

jfiAL'Oi;S-LY (jS^us-l?), ad. In a jealous man- 
ner ; suspiciously ; emulously. Sherwood. 

J^UL'OUS-NfiSS (jill'us-nSs), The state of being 
jealous ; suspicion jealousy, [ii.] K. Charles. 


JAWED ; pp. JAWING, JAWED.] 
; to scol<£ [Vulgar.] Tod/. 


JAvE'LIN (jj-v'lin), n. [Gr. liUm, to throw ; Sp. 
JabaUna{Fr.Javeli7ie.j A spear or half-pike, 
nearly six feet long, anciently used both by 
horse and foot soldiors. Milio7i. 

jAW, 71. [Fr. fo«e, the check.— A. S.geagl, the 
jaw; eeaw, chewed.] 

1. The bone of the mouth in which the teeth 
are set; the maxillary bone. 

2. The mouth, Ps. xxii. 15. 

3. Loud or abusive talk; scolding; gross 

abuse. [Vulgar.] Todd, WrigM. 

jA W, V. a. & n. [». JAWED ; pp. jawing, jawed.] 
To abuse grossly; to scold. [Vulgar.] Toda. 

JAW'BONE, n. The bone in which the teeth are 
fixed ; the maxillary bone, Tope. 

jAwEP (jHwd), G. Having jaws. 

fjAw'PAliL, 73. Depression of the .jaw ; — figu- 
ratively, depression of mind or spirits. Griffith. 

t JAwn, V. n. To open ; to yawn. Marsion, 

jAw'-t66th, w. One of the grinders. Perry. 

jAw'Y, a. Relating to the jaws, Qayton. 

JAY Os), w. [Fr, geai ; Sp. gayo.] flBL 

1. {Omtth,) A chattering 

bird, having handsome plumage, w 
of the family Corvidw and ^ 
nus Garrulm. TarreU. 

Ts ike Jag more prccloua than the lark. 
because liis fuatbers arc more beautifbl ? ' 

2. A loose woman. ^ M 

Somejiai/ of Italy. ^ 


jfeAL'0\JS-Y (j«l't?s-e), «. [Gr. ^ijXorviria ; L. ze&- 
typia; It.' gelosia; Fr.Jahtme,] 

1. The quality of being jealous ; a painftil ap- 
prehension of being supplanted in the alfcctions 
of another ; suspicion m love. 

Tho fvuhnuu of love, powmfUl of sway 
In human heartfl. Milton, 

O, beware, my lord, of 

It H tlu> gnaui-o;^ (‘(1 niouAt(‘r, wliich doth mock 
Thu meat it fueda on. Shak. 

2. Suspicious fear, caution, vigilance, or 
rivalry. 

They provoke him to Jealousy with tholr aint 

1 Kings aclv* 22. 

3. An earnest concern or solicitude for the 
welfare or the character of others. 

I am jealoua for Zion with great jealousy. Zech , !. 14. 

Sym. — The terms Jealousy and jealous are often 
used in a good sense, particularly in rlie Bible, imply- 
ing indignation or a strong disapjirohatiou in having 
the love and service due to tlie pioper nhjoot, or to 
one’s self, given to another ; as, “ I, the Ijord thy 
God, am a jealous God.” Kxod. ** 1 am Jealous over 
you with a godly jealousy.^* 2 Cor. ^Jealousy is a 
painful apprclicnsion of losing what one TKMsessus ; 
enTijris pain or dislike caused by seeing some good or 
advantage in the possession of another. Suspicion, 
like jealousy, iniphos fear of another’s intention, but 
jealousy fears the loss of some good ; suspicion is ap- 
prehensive of some positive evil. A'any a base pas- 
sion, and never used, like JeaUmsy. in a good sense. 
J&mulation (much used in a good sense) is sometimes 
used in tlie sense of contentious rivalry. 

JEAN, n. A twilled cotton cloth, made either 
white or striped.— See Jane. W. Mncy. 

Satin jeans, jeans woven, like satin, with a smooth, 
glossy suriacc. ^wmends. 

JEAR§!, 71. (yaxU.) See Jeers. 

JEAT, %, A sort of coal ; jet.— See Jet. Wright. 

jjlJil, n. A word added to a person's name as a 
mark of respect. [India.] C. P. Brcwti, 

JlilL, n. A shallow lake or morass. [India.] 

J^ER, V. n. [Ger. scherm, to banter ; Hut. scAee- 
rm, to befool.] [•. jeered; pp. jeering, 
JEERED.] To Utter severe or derisive reflec- 
tions; to sneer ; to scof; to flout; to mock, 

Sym— See Scorr. 

j£^, V. a. «To treat with scoffs ; to deride. JffomU, 

jUbr, n. Bailing language ; sneer $ scoff ; taunt; 
biting jest; flout; ^be; mook. Sipm$er 
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JESUITED 


AGdaa, exposed to all their jeers. 

Had lost his heart, and kept his ears. Sw\fi. 

Syn. — See Ridicule. 

JEER'jpR, W-. A scolFer ; a scorner ; a mocker. 

jfillR'lNG, 71. Mockery ; derision. Bp, Taylor. 

jfiER'JNG, i?. a. Sneering; scoffing; mocking; 
flouting. “ Silly, idiots.” tSliak* 

JEER'JNG-LY, ad. In a jeering manner ; scorn- 
fully; witli contempt or scorn. Fuller. 

jJSer§, 71. ^7^. {Natit.) Strong tackles for raising 
and lowering the lower yards of a ship. Brands. 

JEF'FgR-SON-ITE, n. {Min.) A dark green fo- 
liated variety of pyroxene, Dana. 

-j- JEG'GgT, n. A kind of sausage. Ainsworth. 

Jjp-riO'VAH, 7 %, [Heb. The Hebrew 

proper name, or the ineffable and incommuni- 
cable name of God, signifying, in the Hebiew 
language, the I am, the iaie^-existent. The word 
itself was held in peculiar veneration by the 
Jews. 

By my name Jehovah was I not known unto them. Ex. vi. 3. 

J^l-HO'VIST, n. One who maintains that the 
vowel 'points annexed to the word Jehovah, 
in Hebrew, are the proper vowels belonging to 
the word, and express the true pronunciation • 
— opposed to the Adonists, Ogileic. 

II JJP-jOnE' [je-jdn', S. W. J. F. Wr.; j?-jun', P. 
JS . ; jfl'jfin, Ja . ; jSd'jun, Sm . ; zha-zhiin', iC.], a. 
[L, jejunuSy hungiy, empty.] 

1. Empty; wanting; vacant; hungry. 

2. Deficient in matter, substance, or interest; 

dry; meagre; stinted; bare;bairen; unalFoct- 
ing. ** JbyMJie narrative.” Boyle, 

II JE-Jt^tNE'LY, ad. In a jejune manner. Taylor. 

II JE-Jt)NF/NpSS, 71. The state of being jejune ; 
penury ; dryness ; barrenness. Bacon. 

II t n. [L. jejuiiitas.l Dryness; 

meagreness jejuueness. Bentley. 

n. [L. jeiu,mi9y einpty.] {Anat.) 
The part of the small intestine comprised be- 
tween the duodenum and ileum ; — so tenned, 
because when examined after death it is gen- 
erally found empty, or nearly so. Dunglison. 

Jfili'LJED (jei'Hd), a. Glutinous ; reduced to jelly. 

j£l' L Y, 71. [L. gplo, gelatus, to freeze ; It. ^ Sp. 
gelaiina^ jelly ; galea ; Fr. gelee.’] 

1. Any thing brought to a glutinous state ; a 

gelatinous sub^stance ; the solution of gelatine 
when cold. Drayton. 

2. A transparent preserve consisting of the 

expressed juice of fruit, o»' the essence of meat 
prepared with sugar. Pope. 

3. A coarse sand. Ed. Ency. 

jfeti'LY-BAG, 71. A bag through which jolly is 
distilled. Student, 

jjfiM-l-DAR', 71. A native officer of the Anglo- 
Indian army, ranking as an ensign. Brown, 

jfeM'MI-NfiSS, n. Spruceness ; neatness. [Vulgar,] 

JfiM'MY, a. Spruce; neat; well-dressed. [Col- 
loquial or vulgar.] Whiter, 

JjfejSr'iTE, n, {Min.) See Yexitk. Cleaveland, 


loquiai or vulgar.] Whiter, \ 

JjfejSr'iTE, 71. {Uin.) See Yexitk. Cleaveland, 

j£n'N^;t, 71. A l^anish horse. — See Genet. 
** OxL jennets and Turkish horses.” Milton, 

jfeN'NipT-lNG, 71. [Corrupted from Juneating^ an 
apple ripe in June, Johnson.) A species of 
early apple. Mortimer, 

{Twrhey.) An of- 
ficer whose duties are similar to those of a 
provost-marshal in European armies. Jameson. 

JfeN'NY* A machine for spinning, moved by 
water or by steam; a 8pmning-jenny.Ar^ton^Ar. 

JffiN'NY-Ass, n. The female ass. Booth. 

JifeNT'LING, 7». {Teh.) A species of fish of the 
genus Leueisem, found in the Danube ; the blue 
3hub. Wright. 

ifcOP'^IL al), n. [Pr . faiUU I have failed.] 
(Zktto.) A term by whi^ an oversight in plead- 
ing Is acknowled^d. Blackstom. 

IfitOP'ARD 0«p'ard), 17. a. [f. JBOPaitnBn ; pp. 


JEOPARDING, JEOPARDED.] [See JEOPARDY.] 
To hazard ; to put in jeopardy or danger ; to 
ampenl ; to peril ; to endanger. 

A people that jeoparded their li\ es unto the death. 

Judy. V. IS. 

J£0P'ARD-5R (jep'^rd-fr), 7i. One who puts to 
hazard, [r.] Sherwood. 

JEOP'ARD-IZE, a. [t. JEOPARDIZED; pp. 
JEOPARDIZING, JEOPARDIZED.] To put in dan- 
ger or jeopardy; to endanger; to hazard; to 
jeopard. Ld. Brougham. 

In the effort to gain more, tYiej jeojiat dtzed that which 
they had already obtained. Qu. Itev. 

is a modern word much used in the United 
States, and it is also used by various respectable Eng- 
lish authors. 

JEOP'ARD-Ot^S, a. Fraught with danger; haz- 
ardous ; dangerous, [r.] Bale. 

JEOP'ARD-OUS-LY, Gtf, In danger; hazardous- 
ly ; dangeroubly.' Huloet. 

JEOP'ARD-Y ri. [Formed according 

to some etj niologists from j *ai pet'dii, I have 
lost, or jeit perdu, a lost game. — Chaucer writes 
the word jupartic\ and TyrwkUt remarks, “ Our 
etymologists deduce it trom j *ai perdu or jeu 
perdu ; but I rather believe it to be a corrup- 
tion of jcu parti. A jeu pai'ti is a game in 
which the chances arc exactly c\en.”] Expos- 
ure to death or injury ; hazard; danger ; peril. 

In this adventure’s chanccfuOcoijai dy. llubhcvd. 

jgSf- “Johnson says otjpopnfdy, * it is not now in 
use,’ which, certainly, is not any longei true.” 'JVencIi. 

JER'BO-A,7t. C-Zb- 
ol.) ’ A rodent 
animal, of ^ the 

genus Dipus, — ^ ^ 

having the hind f v\\ 

legs dispropor- J 
ti(?Tiatcly dcvcl- 

opt d. Bf iuulc. Jerboa (Dipfot sagitta). 

Xe-REED', 07* Jjp-RfD', n. (^Oriental.) A light 
javelin. W. Scott. 

jSr-^-MI'ADE, n. [From Jeremiah.} A lamen- 
tation ; a tale of grief, sorrow, or complaint ; a 
lament. lioget. 

JER'FAli-OON (j€r'f8i-kn), n, A bird used in fal- 
conry. — See Gerfalcon. E^ig, Cyc. 

JiSRK, V. a. [Of doubtful etymology. — A. S. 
gereccan, to correct, to govern ; Icol. hrechia, 
to beat. — Scot, chirk or jirk, to make a grating 
noise. Jamieson. — Same as Y brk.] [i. jerked ; 

p}p. JERKING, .TERKED.] 

1. To give a sudden pull, twitch, or thrust ; to 
strike with a quick, smart blow ; to yerk. Swift. 

2. To throw, as a stone, by hitting the arm 

I against the side. Johnson. 

3. To cut into long, thin pieces, and dry, as 

beef. Kendall, 

t JfiRK, V. 71. To strike up ; to accost eagerly. 

But, proud of being known, will j'arl and greet. Dryder. 

JBRK, n. 1. A short, sudden thrust, twitch, push, 
pull, or spring. Gascoigne. 

2. A quick jolt that shocks or starts ; a 
throw ; a cast. Drayton, 

JERKED (jSrkt), p.a. 1, Fulled; twitched; struck. 

2. Cut and dried, as meat. 

Jsrhed beef, or meat, hmf or meat cut into thin 
slices, and dried in the open air without salt. Kendall. 

Jl^RK'lgiR, 71, One who jerks; awhipper. Cotgrave, 

j£r'KJN, n. [A. S. cyHelMn, a diminutive of 
cyrtcl, a mantle.] 

1. A jacket ; a short coat ; a close waistcoat. 

An old cloak makes a rxova jerkin ** ShaJt. 

2. A kind of hawk. Ainsworth. \ 

Jl&R'KlN-HgAD, n. {Arch.} The end of a roof, 
when the gable is carried higher than the side 
walls. Buchanan. 

J16;-R6K'Y-MfTE, 7t. {Ecel. Hist.') One of an 
order called the Hermits of St. Jerome or Hie- 
ronymus ; — called also Hieronymite. 0«i^. 

pSr'zcl, 71. Combed wool, and yam 
made of combed wool; — so called from the 
Island of Jersey* LonAon Ency. 

J^-RO^SA-LftbC-XR'Tf-CHdKlS, n. A species of 
sunfiower {H^kmthus ^t<6«rosws) ; — called Je- 


I rtisalem, from the corruption of the Italian word 
girosole, and artichoke, from the resemblance in 
flavor which the tubers have to the bottoms of 
artichokes. Loudon, 

JER'VJ-A, 11 . [Fromyercflt, the Spanish name of 
a poibon obtained from white hellebore.] 
{Chem.) A basic crystalline substance, con- 
tained, together with veratria, in the root of 
Veratrum alburn, or white hellebore. Brands. 

JER'V’INE, 71. {Chsm.) A vegetable base, de- 
rived fiom the roots of the Veratrum album, or 
white hellebore, jer^ia. Phil. Mag. 

JESS, 71 .; pi. JESSES. [Low L. jacti\ It. gettO'i 

Old Fr. gect.-\ J > v . 

1. {Falconry.) A short strand of leather tied 

about the legs of a hawk, with which it is held 
on the flbt. Hanmer. 

2. A ribbon which hangs from a garland, 

JES'SA-mIne, n. {Bot.) A plant and its flower; 
jasmine. — See Jasmine, “Young blossomed 
jessamines,** Spenser, 

JES'SANT, a. [Fr. gisant.} {Her.) Applied to a 
lion or other beast, rising or issuing from the 
middle of a jesse. Ogilvie. 

jj&S'S^!, 7z. A large branched candlestick suspend- 
ed in the middle of a church or choir ; — so called 
from its resembling the branches of the Arbor 
the genealogical tree of Jesse. CoweU. 

JESS'EIi* a. {Her.) Having jesses on. 

JEST, ?\ 77.^ [T^. gestindor, to gesticulate, or per- 
form antic tiicks; It. gcsteggiaie; Sp. gesticu^ 
lar.} [i. JESTED ; pp. jesting, jested.] 

1. To divert or make merry by words or by 

actions ; to sport ; to joke ; to tiine. Shah. 

2. t To play a part in a mask. 

I’ 11 jesi a twelvemonth m a hospital. Shah. 

Syn. — One jests to make others lnnis;li, and jokes, 
sports, and diverts to pleahO or amuse himself,' or to 
cause pleasantly or diversion. To jest is bomotnnes 
harmless, but cominouly oifonsivc. To joke, sport, 
and dirert may be harmless or otherwise, according 
to circumstances. A thing is said in Jest, not m 
earnest. 

JfiST, n. [From the verb. — Sp. chiste, a joke, a 
jest, — Goth. gys. Serenms. — It may be an ab- 
breviation of gesture or gesticulate.} 

I 1. Any thing ludicrous, or meant only to 
raise laughter; a joke. 

Of nil the griefs that harass the distressed, 

Bure the most bitter is a scornfhl jeet. Jhhttaon. 

2. The object of jests ; a laughing-stock. 

Then lot mo bo your jeetj I deservo it. ShaJe, 

3. t A deed ; an action. Sir T. Eiyot. 

J have a, jest to eTfCCute that I cannot manage alone, 

4. t A mask. “Some pompous Kid, 

In jest, for siiort or diversion : — not in earnest. 

71. One given to jesting or sport ; one 
given to merriment or sarcasm ; a butfbon. 

jfiST'F{3rL, a. Full of jest; given to joking; 
jesting, [it.] C. P. Brown. 

JiSST'lNG, (z. Using jest; sporting. 

JiSST'ING, ?». Utterance of jests ; a joking. 

JjBst'ING-LYj ad. In jest ; not in earnest. 

jfiST'lNG-STOCK, n. A laughing-stock. Googe, 

jJSs'lT-lT (j«z'u-lt), n. [It. Oesuita ; Sp. Jesintat 
Fr." Jf^suitc.j One of a rcIigiou.s and learned 
order, called the Society ot Jesus, founded by 
Ignatius Loyolti, a Spaniard, in lo34. This or- 
der was established to promote the four follow- 
ing objects: 1, The education of youth. 2. 
Preaching. 3. Defending the Catholic faith 
against heretics and unbeaevers. 4. Propagat- 
ing Christianity among the heathen and other 
infidels. — The order was abolished by a bull of 
Pope Clement XIV,, in 1773, and re^tabllshed 
by a bull of Pope Pius VIL, in IBH. 

jys^ To the Jesuits have been justly attributed 
the qualtues of areat learaiiia, policy, and address | 
their om)on«mts have also ascribed to them those 
of craft and decent, and have aceurdingly 
odious msttuings to the words Jesuit, tssuitum, and 
jesuUisal, 

a. Conformed to the jprinelplea 
of the Jesuits. i5r.' IVActo. 
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JESUITESS 


JIMP 


J£s^y-IT-£SS, n. 1. One of an order of ntins 
who followed the rules of the JesuiLs. Uooh, 

2. A woman of Jesuitical principles. Bp* Hall. 

I a. [Sp, Jesuitico ; Fr. Jesn- 

J£s-U-IT'1-OAL, ) itiqueA , 

1, Belonging to the Jesuits, their principles, 

character, or proceedings. Dryden. 

2, Crafty ; artful ; deceitful. Bp. Hall. Milton. 

Jfi§-y4T'l-CAL-LY, ad. In a jesuitical manner. 

jfes'y-iT-i^M, n. [It. gemitisrno ; Sp. Jesuitisnio ; 

'Ft. Jtstniiime.'] The principles ana the prac- 
tice of the Jesuits - 

Jj£§'U-|T-RY, ft. The principles or the practice 
of Jesuits*; Jesuitism. Dr. J. Pye Smith. 

jfe^'U-tT’S~BXRK,7i. Peruvian bark ; cinchona. 
— See Cinchona. Hamilton. 

j£§'y-lT*S-NCT, n. A name applied to the fruit 
of * the Trapa natansy a curious European 
aquatic plant, furnished with four spines, and 
containing a sweet farinaceous kernel, like that 
of the chestnut, much eaten in Italy, Switzer- 
land, and the South of France. Loudon. 

J£T, n. [Gr. yaydr;?? ; L. gagates ; Fr. ja%et.'\ 
{Min.) A bituminous carbon; a species of 
pitch-coal, or glance-coal, the finer sorts of j 
which are used for the manufacture of orna- ^ 
ments and trinkets. Dana. \ 

jfiT, n. [It. getto'i Fr-jef.] 1- A spout or shoot 
of water ; a Jet-d’eau. Pope. 

2. A common gas branch with one hole. 

3. A channel or tube for introducing metal 

into a mould. Simmonds. 

4. An enclosure ; a yard. Tusser. 

6. Drift; scope; gist. Wyndham. 

jfiT, tj. n. [L. jaciOy or jactOy to throw ; It. get-' 
tare ; Fr. [i. jetted ; pp. jetting, 

JETTED. J 

1. To shoot forward ; to shoot out ; to in- 
trude; to jut. Shak. 

2. To throw the body out in walking ; to strut. 

How be jet$ tinder bis advanced plumes 1 SJiak* 

ITor snowy swans that on Isca's sands. jBroicn. 

3. t To be shaken ; to jolt. Wisemati. 

JjBT^-BLAck, a. Black as jet j quite black. Potter. 

JET^D'^EJiU (zliaL-ds'), n.\ pi. jets-d'eav (zha- 
ds'). [Fr.] An ornamental waterspout; a 

fountain which throws up water to some height 
in the air. Brafide. 

JfeT'5-RtjS, n. {Bot.) A disease in plants which 
causes them to turn yellow. Brande. 

JfiT'SAM, n. [Fr. jetter, to throw out.] {Lazo.) 

1. ’The act of throwing goods overhoard to 

lighten a ship. Boumer. 

2. Goods thrown into the sea from a vessel 
in danger of wreck for the purpose of lighten- 
ing her, and which remain under water without 
coming to land ; — distinguished from ^tsam, 
or that which floats on the surface. Whishaw. 

In order to constitute a legal wreck, the i^ds must come : 
to land. If they continue at aea, the law distinffuiahea them 
by the barbarous and uncouth appellations of Jetmrn. flot- 
sam, and Itgan. Mlackstofte. 

jfiT'SQN, n. Same as Jetsam. 

JETTEAU n. A jet-d’ean. Addisofi. 

jfiT'TJJB, n. [Fr. jWe.) 

J. A projection in building. Florio, i 

2. A kind of pier. — See Jettt. Burke. 

t jfeT'TJpR, n. One who jets, or struts ; a spruce 
fellow, Cotgrave. 

jfiT'TI-NfiSS, n. The quality of being jetty; 
Uaokness, Pennant. 

JjfiT'Tl-spiV, n. {Law.) The act of throwing I 
goods overboard voluntarily, in a case of ex- ' 
treme peril, to lighten a ship ; jetsam. Burrill, 

JjfiT'TON, n. A piece of metal with a stamp, used 
in playing cards ; a counter. Gent. Mag. 

jfiT'TY, a. Hade of jet; black as jet. Brotane. 

t V. n. To jut ; to shoot out, Florio. 

jfeT'TY, n. A small pier projecting into a river ; 
a mole ; — called also jdtee and jietty. Skelton. 

JfiT'Ty-HfiAD, n. The projecting part of a 
wharf ; the front of a wharf whose side forms 
one of the cheeks of a dock. Graig. 
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on words. Macdonnel. 

./Etr D'^SPR/T’Czhd'df-spre'). [Fr.] A play of 
wit; a witticism. Macdonnel. 

JEW ,Cjii or id) n«» 

Wr.]y n [From Jwiak ] The name given to the 
descendants of Abraham aftt-r the Babylonian 
captivity ; a Ilebrew : an Isnielite. 

lEW'^L (j^'cl), n, [Low lj.Jocalia\ It. gmat, 

S^.joya ; Nor. Fr. ; Fr.joi/aw.—Ger. 

juioeli Box,, juweel'y Bd.o. juveeli Sw. 

1. Any ornament of dress of precious stone, 
metal, or other valuable material; a pendant 
worn in the ear. 

2. A precious stone ; a gom, 

3. A name expressive ot fondness. Shak, 

JEW'JglL, V. a. \i. JEWELLED ; pp. jewelling, 

JEWELLED.] 

1. To dress or adorn with jewels. B. Jonson. 

2. To fit with a diamond or other jewel, as a 
part in a watch on which a pivot turns. 

JEW'^L-BLOCKS, n. pi. {Naut.) Two small 
blocks which are suspended at the extremity of 
the main and fore topsail-yards. Mar, Diet. 

JEW'^;r4-H5uSE, n. The place where the Eng- 
lish royal ornaments are reposited. Shak. 

JEW'5:L-L5;R, [Ger. Juwelier.l A dealer in, 
or a maker of, jewels. Addison. 

JEW'^IL-L^IR-Y, n. Jewels collectively: — the 
manufacture ’of, or trade in, jewels ; jewelry. 

Valuable pieces of jeweZiery, such as diamonds, necklnces, 
and bracelets. A'cu. 

j#3r* Jiitoellery is the more regal arly formed word ; 
but jewelry is perhaps the more coiuraoii. 

JEW'4:L-LTKE, a. Brilliant as a jewel. Shak. 

JEVV'jpL-LiNG, n. 1. The act of adorning or dec- 
orating with jewels. 

2. The art or business of a jeweller. P. Cyc. 

JEW'^JL-LY, a. Like a jewel ; fine. Do Quincey. 

JEW'^L-OF^FJCE, n. A jewel-houso. — See 
J E wEL-uo USE. Johnson. 

JEW']5:l-RY (ju'?I-ro), n. Jewels collectively - 
the tiade ’in jewels. — See Jewellery. Smart. 

JEW'^iSS, n. A female Jew ; a Hebrew woman, 

JEW'ISH (ja'lah), a. Denoting a Jew; relating 
to, or resembling, the Jews. 

JEW'lSII-LY Cjfi'ish-lc), ad. In a Jewish man- 
ner; in tlie manner of the Jews. Donne. 

JEW'isri-NfiSS, n. The quality or the religion of 
Jews, 

JEW'RY, n. Judea ; a district inhabited by Jews ; 
— whence probably the street so called in Lon- 
don. Chaucer. 

JEW|'-EAR, n. A fungus, tough and thin, and, 
while growing, of a rumpled figure, like a flat 
and variously hollowed cup. Halliwell. 

JEW§'-.FRANK'YN-C5INSE, n. A resin obtained | 
from the plant Styrax officinale ; styrax.GtorAe. 

JEW^'-IIARP, n. A kind of musical instrument 
held between the teeth, which, by means of a 
thin metal tongue or spring, struck by the fin- 
ger, gives a sound which is modulated by the 
Dreath into a soft melody. Sir J. Haxokins. 

JEAV§'-MAL-L5W (jiiz'mai-15), n. A plant gro^vn 
in great plenty about Aleppo as a pot-herb, the 
Jews boiling the leaves to eat with their meat ; 
Corchorus oHtof'im. Miller. 

JEWf '-PITCH, n. Asphaltum. Wright. 

JBW^'-STONE, or JEW'-ST6NE, n. The fossil 
spine of a large egg-shaped echinus. Brande. 

JBl^^'-TKtJMP, n. A jews-harp. Beau. FI 

n. \Jezehely the wife of Ahab.] A 
forward, rapacious, or vile woman. Spectator. 

jIb, n. 1. The projecting beam or arm of a crane. 

2. (Nant.) The triangular sail of a ship set 
on a stay leading from the end of the jib-boom 
to the fore-topmast head: —in sloops, the tri- 
angular sail set on the stay leading from the 
end of the bowsprit to the mast-head. Mar.Diet. 

jIb, V. a. [i. jibbed ; pp. jibbing, jibbed.] 


1. To shift from one side of the mast to the 

other, as a boom-sail. Todd. 

2. To back ; — said of a horse. Wright. 

jIB'-b66m, n. {^aut.) A spar run out from the 
bowsprit, being a continuation of it, on which 
the Jib is set. Hamilton. 

JiB'-DOOR (jib'dor), n. {Arch.) A door made 
flush with the wall on both sides, without dress- 
ings or mouldings, and having no appearance 
of a door. Francis. 

JIBE, V. a. To taunt. — See Gibe. 

JJ-BO'YA, n. {Herp.) A large serpent. Goldsmith. 

^ shake ; a push. [Low.] 


B. Jonson. 

j1f'FY, 71. [Corrupted from gliff. Jamieson.^ An 
instant; a moment. [Colloquial.] Todd. 

jIg, n. [It. jiga ; Fr. gigue ; Ger. gigue.’l 

1. A light, quick tune in -J time. 

2. A merry, light, cai eless dance. 

All the swains that there abide 

"With Jigs and rural dance resort. MuUm. 

3. t A ballad or ludicrous song. 

He’s for 9 , jig, or a talc of bawdry, or he sleeps. ShaJs. 

4. A trick ; a sport. 

j This innovation? is’tnotafinejVf/? BeenutfFl. 

jIg, V. n. \i. JIGGED ; pp. jigging, jigged.] To 
dance carelessly ; to dance. Milton. 

jIG-GA-MA-RJEE', n. A manoeuvre ; a trick. [Vul- 
gar and low.] UaUiioell. 

jIg'GPR, n 1. One who jigs. 

2. A potter’s wheel by which he shapes his 

earthen vessels. Simmonds. 

3. {yaut.) A small tackle used about decks 

or aloft. Dana. 

4. {Mining.') A miner who cleans ores in a 

wire sieve. Simmonds. 

jlG'GlgR, «. {Ent.) An insect. — See CuiGRB. 

jIg'GISH, a. Disposed or suitable to a jig. 

She *8 novel sad, and yet not jigg\t>h* lialnngttm. 

JlG'GLE, V. n. To practise affected or awkward 
motions ; to wriggle, [it.] 3Irs. Farrar. 

jTG'GUM-BfiB, n. A trinket; a knickknack ; a 
gimcrack. [Low.] 

Had rlflvd all hts pokes and flihs 

Of gimcracks, whims, and ImlUtras. 

jTg'JOG, n. A jolting motion ; a jog. Smart. 

jIg'-mAk-BR, n. A player or writer of jigs. Shak. 

jIg'-p!n, n. (Mining.) A pin used by miners to 
hold the turn-beams and prevent them^ from 
turning. Smart. 

Jll.L, n. [According to Ray, the nickname ol 
Julia.'] A woman, in contempt ; — written also 
gill. X^ovv.] 

Be the Jack’s fare within, the JitCs fare without. tihah. 

JiL'LJ^T, «. Ajill-flirt. [S^cot.] Jamieson. 

JlLL'-FL’lRT, n. A giddy, light, or wanton girl 
or woman ; a flirt. Guardian. 

jI LT, n. [Of uncertain etymology. — Jiichardi^Qn 
says, ** rrobably (</ pronounced soft).” — 

“Allied perhaps to Icel. gmltii to allure.** 
Jamieson.) 

1. A woman w'ho deceives and disappoints in 
love ; a coquette. 

Whore dilatory ibrtune plays fh^jitt. 

2. A name of contempt for a woman. 

"When love was all an easy monarch’s care. ^ 

Jilts ruled the state, knd statesmen fUrces writ. Pope. 


jf LT, f>. a. [f. jilted ; pp, JILTING, JILTED.] 
To encourage a lover and afterwards i eject him; 
to trick or deceive in love affairs ; to c’otiuet. 


jTlt, u. n. To play the jilt or coquette ; to prac^ 
tise amorous deceits. Votigrexe, 

Jl M, a. Neat ; jemmy ; jimp ; — slender ; spruce. 
[North of England!] Brockett. 

jIm'CRAck, n. A knickknack; a toy; a |pm- 
crack.»See Gimoeaok. MatUmU. 

jlfM'M|;R,n. A hinge. [Local, Eng.] BaiUy. 

jIm'MY>’»* a tool used by burglars for breaking 
or forcing a look. Digkem 

jImP, G. Neat; handsome; elegant of shape.*— 
See Gimp. [North of EngUtna.} JdroekeU. 
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JIMSON 


JOINT 


jIm'SON, n. {Bot.') A \’ulgar name of the thorn- 
apple {Datura si'ramoMftr??*) corrupted from 
Jamestown^ i. e. Jamestown weed. Gray 

JIn'GAL, 7i. {MiL) 1, An Oriental wall-piece or 
matchlock. Stocqueler. 

2. A portable piece of ordnance. iiim)7ioiids, 

JIN'GLE (jing'gl), V, n. [Of uncertain etymolog;y ; 
— allied perhaps to L, tmniOf to tinkle or jin- 
gle ; Fr. tinier, — Ger. klingeln ; Dut, klinkm ; 
Gael, gliong^ [i. jingled ; pp, jingling, 
JiNGLED.J To make a quick, sharp, sonorous 
noise rapidly repeated ; to sound with a fine, 
sharp rattle ; to clink ; to ring ; to rattle ; — 
written also gmgle, Shak, 

jIn'GLE, i\ a. To shake so as to make a rapid, 
merry, tinkling sound. Pope. 

The bclla she jinykd^ and the whistle blew. Pope. 

jfN'GLE, n. 1. A clink ; a sharp, rattling sound ; 
a jingling ; a rattle ; a tinkling sound ; clang. 

'2, Correspondence of sound in rhymes. “Na- 
tions who call conceits and jingles wit.’* Drydeii. 

3. That which jingles ; a rattle ; a bell. Bacon, 

jfNG'LING, n, A sharp, sonorous sound, rapidly 
repeated; a jingle. Blair. 

jJNG'LTNG, p, a. Making a jingle ; clinking. 

JIN'GO, n. A term used in a sort of vulgar oath, 
— hy jingo (or hyjinhers. Bi'ockett) ; — reputed 
a corruption of tSL Gingoulph, HaliiwelL 

JiP^PO, n, [Old Fr. Juppe.^ A waistcoat; a 
jacket; a kind of stays worn by ladies ; — called 
also tajiimp. — See Juppon. 

j 6B, n. [Of uncertain etymology; but supposed 
by Richarthon to be allied to shog and chop . — 
Sp. o6m, work.] 

1. A petty work or labor ; a piece of chance 

work. Johnson. 

2. A piece of labor undertaken at a certain 
stipulated price ; as, “ To do work by the jobJ* 

3. An undertaking set on foot for the purpo.se 
of some private, unfair, or unreasonable emolu- 
ment or benefit: — business or work done for 
the public with special benefit to the performer. 

No ch<*ek is known to blush, no heart to sob. 

Save when they lose a question or Pope. 

4. A stab with a pointed instrument. Johnson. 

jOb, V. a, [t, joubkd; pp. jobbing, jobbed.] 
To strike, hit, or chop at:— to strike or stab 
with a sharp instrument. Timer, 

36b, V. fu 1. To deal in public stocks s to buy 
and sell as a broker. Pope. 

2. To work at jobs or a chance work. Smart. 

3. To hire or let horses, carriages, &o. 

j5b, or JOBE, V, a. To chide ; to reprimand. [A 
cant word used in English universities.] Ash. 

JQ-BA'TIQN, n. A long, vexatious scolding; a 
tiresome reprimand. [Low.] Smart. 

j6b'B^R, n. 1. One who docs chance work or jobs, 

2. A dealer in public stocks ; a stock-jobber. 

3. One who buys goods of importers and 

manufacturers, and sells to retailers. Hale. 

j6b'BER-N6WL, n. A blockhead. Marston. 

J6B'Bf:a-Yi The act or the practice of jobbing ; 

dishonest management ; mean craft. Be, Rev, 

jOb'BING, n. The executing of jobs. Spectator. 

J0B’§-TJBAR§' (j5bz-tSrzO» (Bot.) A kind of 
grass; Caijc lachrymal — so colled from the ap- 
pearance of its shining pearly fruit. Loudon, 

JO'CANT-RY, n. Act of joking, [it.] Craig. 

jOcK'EY (jUk'f), n. [From Jock, the Scotch 
diminutive of John, equivalent to Jack — Jack, 
Jackey ; Jock, Jockey ; — applied especially to a 
boy that rides race horses. — Ger. yoekei.^ 

1. One who rides horses in the race. AoMson. 

2. One who deals in or buys and sells horses* 

. 3. One who deceives in trade ; a cheat. 

V. a. [i. jockeyed ; pp. JOOK- 
BYINO, JOCKEYED,] 

1. To play the jockey ; to cheat; to trick. ! 

2. To jostle by riding against one. Johnson. \ 

jOCK'BY 4§M, n. The character and practice of 
a jockey. Borrow. 

j6ck'BY-SH1p, n. The practice of riding horses ; 
the character or quality of a jookqy. Qowper. 


JO-COSE', a. [L. Joeosus, from jocus, a joke ; It, 
giocoso ; Sp. jocoso.1 Given to jests or jokes ; 
jocular; facetious; sportive; merry; wagj^ish. 

Jocose or comical airs.” U atts. 

JO-COSE'LY, ad. Waggishly ; in jest; in game. 

JO-COSE^NESS, n. Waggery ; merriment; mirth. 

JO'CQ— SE'RI-oOs, a. Partaking of both mirth 
and seriousness. Greeti, 

JQ-COS'l-TY, n. The quality of being jocose; 
waggery; jocoseness. “A laugh of contempt, 
as well as of mirth or jocosity [».] Browne. 

JOC'U-LAR, a. [L. jocularisI\ Used in jest; 
merry; jocose; waggish; facetious; sportive; 
lively. “ Style partly serious and partly yoew- 
/cr.” Dryden. 

j6C-U-lAR' 1-TY, n. Merriment; disposition to 
jest; jocosGne*ss; sportiveness. Browne. 

J6c'y-LAR-LY, ad. In a jocose or jocular manner. 

t JOC'U-LA-RY, a. Jocose; jocular. Coles. 

JOC'y-LA-TQR, n. [L.] A jester; a droll : — a 
minstrel ; a kind of strolling player, [ii.] Strutt. 

t JOC'y-LA-TO-RY, a, [L. joculatoriusl\ Droll ; 
merrily spoken jocular. Coche^'am. 

JOO'UND, a. [L. Jocundus', It. giocondo ; Sp. 
jocundo.l Merry; gay; airy; lively; joyous. 

IIow did they drive tlieir team a-fleldl Qt ay. 

JQ-cOnd'J-TY, n. Gaycty; mirth. lliiloet. 

JOO'UND-LY, ae?. Merrily; gayly. Soitth. 

JOC'UND-NESS, The state of being iocund ; 
sportiveness ; gaycty. Skei'wood. 

JOG, r. a. [Of uncertain etymology. — A. S. sea- 
cam Put. schokken; Ger. schock', Sw. skaka, 
to shake.] [/. jogged ; pp. jogging, jogged.] 
To push or shake, as with the hand or elbow ; 
to push ; to give notice by a push. 

And him she joygeth, and awaketh BOjEL Chaucer, 

j5g, T, n. To move hy small shocks, as in a slow 
trot ; to travel or walk slowly, idly, or heavily. 

While he might still Jog on and keep his trot. 3lilton, 

J(3g, 71. 1. A push ; a slight shake; a hint given 
by a push. Swift, 

2. A rub ; a small stop ; an irregularity of 

motion. “Without the least or obstruc- 
tion.” GlaniiH. 

3. An unevenness; an indentation or pro- 
jection ; a jag ; as, “ A jog in a wall.” * 

jOg'G^R, One who jogs or moves heavily and 
dully. “ Fellowyo^^er^ of the plough.” Dnjden, 

jOg'GING, n. Act of shaking, or making jogs. 

J5g'GLB (jSp'gl), V. a. [Dim. of jog.'] [t. jog- 
gled; pp. joggling, joggled.] 

1. To push or shake ; to disturb by pushing ; 

to iog; to I’ostle ; to justle. Beau. ^ FI. 

2. {Arch.) To indent, in a particular way, as 
the joints of stones or other masses. Bratide. 

j5g'GLE, tj. n. To shake ; to totter, Derham. 

j6g'GIjE, w. A push; a jog; a jostle. Clarke. 

jC)G'GLE-J6Int, n. (Arch.) A joint of stone or 
other material made in such a way that the ad- 
jacent stones are prevented from being pushed 
away from each other by any force perpendicu- 
lar to the pressure by which they are held ; — 
called also Joggle&jomt, Brande. 

jOg'GLB— PIECE, n.' {Arch.') A truss-poat whose 
shoulders and sockets receive the lower ends of 
the struts. Brande. 

J6g'GI*E§ (jSg'glz), n. pi. {Mason- bip- 
ry.) Pieces of hard stone intro- 
duced in a joint; — particular 
kind of joints ; joggle-joints. r 

Simmonds. * — iS— — » 

j6o'GIE, ? ^ Hindoo devotee or mendicant, 

j6g'HJ8, j that lives on alms. C. P. Brown. 


j6g'HJ 8, 1 that lives on alms. C. P. Brown. 

JOG^— TR^^T, n. A gentle, slow trot. IlalUwelL 

jQ-rjJLhr'JsrM^, n* [L., John.] A Portuguese gold 
"coin of the value of about $8; — often con- 
tracted into jo$* JSelley. 

JQ^HAn^nItE, n. {Min.") A crystallized mineral 
of grass-green color; a sulphate of the protox- 
ide of uranium, Dana. 


JOHN (jSn), n. A proper name, often used as a 
common name, in contempt; as, “A country 
John.** — See Jack. 

John Bull, a sportive collective name of the English 
nation, first used in Dr. Arbutlinot’s satire, styled 
“ The History of John — The na.me Jonathan is 

applied m a similar manner to tJie people of the 
United Slates. JSkl. Rev. 

j5hN— A— NOKE§ (j3n-), n. A fictitious name 
made use of in law proceedings. 

It IS, as well as that of John-a-SWes, usually 
attending it, a subject of humorous distinction by 
several writers. Spectator. 

JOHN'— Ap-PLE, n. A kind of apple. Mortimer. 

JOHN-A-STILE§, 91. See Joiin-a-Nokes. 

JOHN-DO'RY, n. A kind of fish. — See Doeee. 

JOHN'iTB, n, {Mm.) A mineral having a bluish- 
green color ; a variety of turquoise. Dana. 

JUHN'NY-CAKE (jSn'e-kak), n. A cake made of 
Indianmeal. Boucher. 

j5HN-SO'NI-AN-r§M, n. A peculiarity of John- 
son, the lexicographer. JEd. Rev, 

JOHN’S'-WORT, or ST. J5HNY-W0RT (-wiirt), 
n. The common name given to all the species 
of plants of the genus Hypericu9n. Farm. Bncy, 

JOIN, V. a, [Gr. ^ibyvvpt ; la.mngo ; It, giugnere ; 
Sp.jimtar ; Pr.joindre. — rn^joyn^ [ 2 . joined ; 
pp, JOINING, joined.] 

1. To place one thing in contiguity to anoth- 
er ; to add to ; to annex ; to attach. 

Woo unto them that join liouse to house. Jaa, v. 8. 

2. To knit or unite together ; to couple ; to 
combine; to connect; to conjoin. 

Their nature also to thy nature join. Milton. 

3. To unite in league or in marriage. 

Wliat God has jotnetl togcthei, let not man put aiuinder. 

Matt. XIX. 6. 

4. To associate or connect with. 

• Go near, and join thyself to this chariot. Acts viil. 29. 

5. To unite in action, voice, concord, or 
opinion. 

Be perfectly Jofned together In the some mind. 1 Cor.l. 10. 

Join voices, all ye living souls. Milton. 

6. To engage in ; to encounter. 

To Jom tlieir dark encounter in mid air, Milton. 

Syn. — See Add. 

JOIn, V. n. 1. To grow to any thing ; to adhere ; 
to ho contigious, close, or in eontact.Acf5xvm.7- 

2. To confederate ; to league ; to unite in any 
act, enterprise, confederacy, partnership, so- 
ciety, or in marriage. 

On earth, j'om, nil ye creatures, to extol 

Him lirbt, him midst, him last, and without end. Milton, 

JCitN'D^IR, 91. 1. Conjunction. Shah. 

2. {Law.) Act of joining; the putting of two 
or more causes of action into the same decla- 
ration. Blackstone, 

JdlN'ER, n. 1, One who joins. 

2. One who makes the wood-work for finish- 
ing houses, especially the interior. Bacon* 

Jf5lN'^J-RY, n. (ArcA.) 1. The art of framing 
wood-work for the finishing of houses, such as 
doors, sashes, shutters, &o, Brande. 

2. The work of a joiner, as doors, sashes, 
shutters, &c. “ A piece of joinery.** Burke. 

HAND, I n, a mode of writing wdth 

JOIN' ING-II And, I the letters joined. Addison. 

JolN'lNG, 91. Hinge; joint; juncture; union. 

JOINT, n. [L. junctura ; It. giuntura ; Tr. Joint ; 
M. Junt,] 

1* The joining of two or more things ; junc- 
ture; union. 

2. {Anal.) The joining of two or more bones ; 
articulation ; as, “ The elbow or knee Joint.** 

3. {Joinery.) The places where two pieces of 
timber are united* 

4. {Bot.) The knot of a plant or the place 

where the parts of a stem arc articulated with 
each other; — the space between two joints; 
an intemode* Hemiow* 

5. A juncture of parts which admit motion ; 

junction: — a hinge. Sidney. 

6. A Hmh or part of the limb of an animal 
cut ofif by a butcher. “ AjobU of meat.” Bw^ 

Out of joint, being out of the socket ; dislocated 
displaced ; going wrong ; dleordemd. 
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j 5INT, V. n. To coalesce as joints. Temple. 

3(3iNT, a. 1. Shared by two or more. *^Joi7Vt 
property of this country.*^ Locke. 

2, United; combined; acting together or in 
concert. “Jbewif force.” Addison. 

Jomt prayer ia prayer In whkTi all join. PaUu, 

jQSplt is used la coaipositiou ; as, joini-heirs, jotnt- 
owaers, &c. 

JOINT, V. a. p. JOINTED ; Pp. JOINTING, JOINTED.] 

1. To form with joints or articulations. Ray. 

2. To form into one ; to join. “ The yielding 

planks of jointed wood.” Dry den. 

3. To divide, as a ioint ; to cut into joints. 

‘'He joints the neck.^' Dryden. 

J5INT'-CHAiR, n. A chair which secures the 
joining of two railway bars. Craig. 

JdlNT'^lD, p. a. Having joints, knots, or commis- 
sures; articulated. 

j6Int^ 5D-LY, In a jointed manner. Smith. 

JOlNT'jpK, n. 1. (Carp.) The largest plane used 
by joiners, for straightening the edges of 
boards ; — called also a jointing-plane. Moxon. 

2. (Masonry^ An iron instrument, with two 
curves, used by brick-layers. 

j6Int'— H^XR (-ir), n. One who is an heir, or has 
a joint inheritance, with another. Rom. viii. 17- 

J6Int'{NG, n. The forming of joints. 

jOINT'ING-rOle, n. iJ^Tasonry:) An instru- 
ment used by brick-layers. 

JdiNT'LY, oA. Together ; in conjunction ; in a 
state of* union. Addison. 

JSInt'R^ISS, w. A woman who has a jointure. 

j5iNT^-ST6CK, n. Stock held in company. 

JotatrStoek compattif^ a partnership consisting of a 
large number of individuals, and constituting an un- 
incorporated association, for tJie purpose of carrying 
on some specified purpose or business j— having a 
capital divided luto shares transferable without the 
express consent of all the copartners, and acting un- 
der a written instrument, termed articles of associa- 
tion, or, in England, a deed of settlement. Bur rill, 

JSINT — ST66l, n. A stool made by a nice join- 
ing of parts. Arbut/inot. 

JdlNT'-TfiN'4^N-CY, n. (Law.) A tenure by 
unity of title ; a mode of possessing lands or 
tenements granted to two or more persons to 
hold in fee-simple, fee-tail, for life, for years, or 
at will. Blackstone. 

j5lNT'~TfiN'4,NT, n. (Law.) One who holds 
any thing in joint-tenancy. Bhzckstone. 

J<ilNT'yRE (jbint'yur), n, [Fr. jointiire.’\ (Law.) 
An estate in lanSls and tenements settled on a 
woman, in consideration of marriage, to be en- 
joyed after her husband’s decease. Blackstone. 

JOINT'URE (jblnt/yur), v. a. [f. JOINTURED \pp, 
JOINTURING, JOINTURED.] To endow with a 
jointure. Cowley. 

JSlNT'y-RlSS, n. Same as Jointress. Bouvier. 

JQIST, n. [Qr. yitaov^ any thing that projects ; 
eaves : — Pr. joindre^ or ajuster : — Scot, goisty 
or gest^ a joist; '!A. jeakt^ "W. ^ Gael. dist.'\ 
(Arch.) A small timber, such as is framed into 
the girder in making a floor; the timber of a 
floor to which the hoards, or the boards and 
laths for ceiling, are nailed- JVeale. 

JdlSTjO, a. To fit in, as the joists or beams of a 
floor. Johnso7i, 

JORE, n. \Jj.jcoaai It. giocoh.'] Something 
said for the sake of exciting laughter ; a jest ; 
sport ; fun ; something not serious. Pope. 

A practical joke^ a sportive trick played upon some 
person, sometimes to his annoyance or his injury. 

In joke, in jest ; not in earnest. 

jOke, V. n. [L. jocor.li p. joked ; pp. joking, 
JOKED.] To speak jocosely or jestingly ; to 
sport ; to make game ; to jest ; to be merry in 
words or actions ; to say something witty or 
calculated to excite a laugh. 

Syn.— See Banter, and Jest. 

JOKE, V. a. To cast jokes at ; to rally. Smart, 

IdK’JgB, n. One who jokes ; a jester. Denms. 


JOK^ING, n. Utterance of a joke; the practice 
of making jokes. Milton. 

JOK'ING-LY, ad. In a jesting or joking manner. 

JOLE, n. [L. gula; It. % Sp. gola; Fr. gueule, 
the throat : — A- S. ceole, the jaw.] 

1. The face or cheek; jowl; — used in the 
phrase “ Cheek by jole \ptjowl\'' — See Jowl. 
Tour vran complexion, and your thin joZea, fether. Dryden. 

2. The head of a fish. Hotoell. 

t JOLL, V. a. To beat the head against ; to clash 
with. “ They mSLjjoU horns together.” Skak. 

JOL-H-FI-CA'TIQN, n. A scene of merriment, 
mirth, or festivity. [Colloquial.] IFm. Howitt. 

JOL'Ll-LY, ad. In a jolly manner ; gayly.Drf/<fm. 

t JOL'Ll-MfiNT, n. Mirth ; merriment Spenser. 

j 6L'LJ-NESS, n. Gayety ; jollity. Shertoood. 

j6l'L|-TY, n. Gayety; merriment; mirth. 

TT‘i-'o •'! bnng with thee 

J.si ■ ‘.i.-.ja.'.:'- <. Milton. 

JOL'LY, a. [L. jovialis ; It. giuUvo ; Fr. JolLI 

1. Full ot life and spirit; gay ; merry ; airy; 
cheerful; jovial; playful; joyous; joyful. 

While the jolly hours lead on propitious May. Milton. 

2. Inspiring, or expressing, mirth. 

A shepherd now alonff the plain he roves. 

And with jolly pipe delights the groves. Pnor. 

3. Plump or fresh, as one in health. South. 

JOIi'EY—BOAT, 91. [A corruption of yawl or j 
yawt-hoat^ (Xaut.) A ship’s small boat, used 
for going on shore, &c. Mar. Diet. | 

JOLT, r. n. [Of uncertain etymology. — Rich- 
ardson says, ‘‘ Perhaps by the omission of the 
guttural g, from joggle.'* Perhaps from Sw. 
fijuly a wheel. 7'odd,\ p. jolted ; pp). jolting, 
JOLTED.] To shake with short, abrupt risings 
and fallings, as a carriage on rough ground ; to 
jostle ; to'agitate. 

lie whipped Ids horses? the coach again. Johnson. 

JOLT, V. a. To shake or agitate, as a carriage 
docs on a rough road ; to agitate. Swift. 

j6LT, n, A shake ; shock ; violent agitation. 

JOLT'JpB, n. He who, or that which, shakes or 
jolts. Cotgrave. 

JOLT'Bh-HfiAD, n. A stupid fellow; iolthcad. 

[Colloquial, and local.] llallhoeU. 

JCLT'HfiAD (-h€d), 7i. A dolt; a blockhead. Shak. 

JOLT'ING, p. a. Shaking, as a carriage on rough 
ground; agitating. 

J^iN'A-THAN, n, 1. An instrument used by 
smokers ‘for lighting their pipes. BnlUwell. 

2. A sportive collective name applied to the 
people of the U. States.— See John. Ed. Rev. 

J^N'GUIL (jbn'kwil) I Oun-kwlV, W. P. J. 

J^N-aulLLE' (j8n-kwll0 ) F. Ja . ; jyn-ksl', S. ; 
jSn-ksr, K.i jaag'kwU, Sm. ; jJSn'Icil, C. H^'r. ; 
jSn'fcwjl, Wo.'], n. [It. giunchigiia; Sp. jun- 
qtnllo; Tr. jonquille.] (Bot.) A plant of sev- 
eral varieties, of a delicate shape, soft and vari- 
ous color, and sweet scent; Narcissus jon- 
quilla. Eng. Cyc. 

jSR'DEN (joridn), n. 1. A vessel or pot formerly 
used by alchemists and physicians. HaUiwHl. 

2. A vessel for chamber uses. Shak. 

Jd'RyM, n. A bowl or drinking vessel. Goldsmith. 

JO'^^IPII, n. 1. A riding coat or habit for women 
with buttons down to the skirts. Todd. 

2. A very thin, unsized paper, used as a blot- 
ting-paper and for filtering liquors. Simmonds. 

JO'yBPH-FLdW'’j:R, n. A plant. AimwoHh. 

JOS'SO, n. A small species of gudgeon. Ogilvie, 

j6SS '—STICKS, n. pi. Small reeds covered with 
odoriferous dust, and burnt before idols; — as 
practised in China. Ogilvie, 

J^S'TLE (jbs'sl), V, a. [Old Fr.yotwfar.] [L jos- 
tled ; p^. JOSTI.INO, JOSTLED.] To knock or 
rush against ; to run or strike against so as to 
shake; tojustle. Toung. 

JdST'LJNG (jSs'Jing), n. Act of cme who jostles ; 
a running against ; a shaking, Harrington. 


JOT, n. [Gr. iSra, the smallest letter in the Greek 
alphabet.] An iota ; the least assignable quan- 
tity ; a point ; a title. 

I argue not 

Against Heaven’s hand or will, nor bate a jot 
Of heart or hope, but still bear up, and steer 
Right onwards. Milton, 


JOT, V. a. [t. JOTTED ; pp. JOTTING, JOTTED,] 
To set down ; to make a memorandum of ; to 


jCT'TXNG, n, A memorandum; as, 
jottings." 

f idll'l-SANCB, n. [Fr. jouissance^ 
merriment; gayety. 

JOXyNCE, n. A shake ; a jolt, 
Jdl^NCE, V, a. To shake ; to jolt. 


“ Cursory 
Todd. 

Jollity ; 
Spenser. 

Grose. 

Grose. 


JOUR'NAL, n. JL. diurnalis, diurnal; dies, day; 
It. giomale ; Sp.jornal', Fr. journal.] 

1. A record or an account of daily transac- 
tions ; a daily register ; a diary. 

2. A narrative, periodically or occasionally 
published, of the transactions of a society, &c. 
** Journals of the Houses of Parliament.” Brawrfe. 

3. (Com.) A book in which every article or 
charge is entered from the waste-book or blotter. 

4. (Naut.) A daily register of a ship’s course 

and distance, the %vinds, weather, and other oc- 
currences. Mar. Diet. 

5. (Mech.) The portion of a shaft that re- 
volves on a support. Grier. 

^ 6. A paper or periodical work, whether pub' 
lished daily, weekly, monthly, or at other inter- 
vals ; a magazine. 

NowspapoM, at distant interrnln, may toll us- noun but 
jow nals arc buppopod to keep aooouxit ol oiioli d.i} Hamilton. 


t JOCR'N^L (jdr'nal), a. [L. diurnalis.] Daily ; 
quotidian. Spenser. 


JOCR'NAL— BOOK (-bilk), n. A book for making 
daily records. Swift. 

JOUR'NAL-I^M, n. The keeping of a journal : — • 
the management or conduct of a journal or pe- 
riodical work. Sir R. Peel. 

Jovmaliam i» now truly an cutntc of tho ronlin? more* pow- 
er! iil t’.i'n «iiv of tht‘ other cstiitCBi more powerful tluin all 
of rlioio coin hilled, ir ic could e%cr be brought to act as a 
u’l.tetl mid < oiieeiitKitcd whole. It fundahes the dnJh lead- 
iiiir oi tl’e Ill'll oiii. J>Ja. Jlt^v. 

Ci:N>oit^iiiP. 


JOtlR'NAL-IST (jUr'nsl-lst), n. A writer of jour- 
nals the manager of a periodical work. 

JOtjR-NAL-IST'JO, a. Kelating to journalism ; 
of the nature of a journal. Me. Rev. 

JOtlR'NAL-IZE (jUr'n?il-Ize), V. a. [i, JOURNAL- 
IZED ','pp. JOURNALIZING, JOURNALIZED.] To 
enter in a journal ; to record ; to register. 

lie kept hi* joumol very diligently? but then whnt wa* 
there to joumaiizoi Johmon, 

JOUR'NAL-IZE, V. n. To write for a journal. 

JOilR'N^y (jUr'n^V w. ]Xt.giornata\ Sii.Jorna- 
d<i; 'Fr.joiirni'e.j 

1. t The travel of a day. Shak. 

2. Travel by land from one place to another ; 
a passage ; a tour ; an excursion. 

Syn. — A journey is travel by land; n voyags,*. 
pamago by water ; a tour, a roving or circuitous J<»ur- 
iicy ; a pilgrimage, a journi'\ ftir a religious purpose. 
Ajovmni for pleasure or for bii.siuess j a royage round 
the world; trarels for aniiisenient, information, or 
discovery ; a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, or to Mecca.— 
Bee Excursion. 

JOfjR'N^Y (jttr'n?), v.n. [t. JOURNEYED! pp. 
jouitNEYiNO, JOURNEYED.] To travel; to jmss 
from place to place ; to ramble j to roam. 

t JOflR'N3glY-BAT-J6;D, a. Fatigued or worn with 
a journey. Shak. 

JOtlR’NJgY-JgR, n. One who journeys. Me, Rev. 

JOilR'NBY-lNG, n. Tho act of making a journey ; 

travel. Bryant. 

JOOr'NJ^Y-MAN n.i pi. journey- 

men. [Fr, jowrwe, day, and Eng. man.] A 
hired workman, mechanic, artisan, or artifioer. 

JOtiE'NJpY-WEIGHT (-wftt), «. A term applied 
to a species of weight used at the mint in weigh- 
ing parcels of coin. Ogdlm. 

JOOR'NigY-WORK (jttr'ne-wttrk), n. Work done 
by a journeyman or for hire. 

JoOST QEst), n. [Old Fr.jfbtMifa.] A moek snr 
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counter on horseback between two knights ; a 
tilt 5 a just. — See Just. 

JOtJST (just), [OldFr.yotw^er.] [t. jousted; 
pp. JOUSTING, JOUSTED.] To run in the tilt. 

JOCST'JPB, n. One who jousts. Observer. 

JOO’ST'JNG, n. An encounter ; just. Milton. 

JOVE, n. [L. Jupiter, Jovis.'\ 

1. {Myth.) One of the names of Jupiter, who 
was the supreme monarch of gods and men. 

2. The planet Jupiter. 

Or aak of yonder argent fields above 

Why Jove’s satellites are less than Jove. Pope. 

3. The air, or the god of the air. Dryden. 

JO'Vl-AL, a. [L. Jupiter, Jovis ; It. gioviale ; 
Sp. <Sf* Fv. Jovial.] 

1. + Being under the influence of the planet 

Jupiter. Browm. 

Our joiial star reigned at his birth Shak. 

2. Gay ; airy ; jolly ; merry ; cheerful ; mirth- 
ful; ^ortive ; joyous ; convivial.^ 

3. Causing, or expressive of, mirth. Dryden. 

JKgr “ We spealc of a person as jovial, or saturnme, 

or mercuriaX. Jovial, as being born under the planet 
Jupiter or Jove, which was Iho joyfullest star, and 
the happiest augury of all. A glooiuy person is said 
to be satarntne, as being born under the planet Saturn, 
wlio was considered to make those that owned Ins 
influence, and were born when he was in the ascend- 
ant, grave and stern as hirnsolf. Another vve call 
mercurial, that is, light-hearted, as those born under 
the planet Mercury were accounted to be.” Trench. 

Syn.— See Convivial. 

JO'Vl-AL-lST, w. One who lives jovially. Bp. Hall. 

JO-VI-AL'I-TY, »• Convivial merriment; festivity. 

The sport of their loudest JoitaliUes. Barrow. 

JO'VJ-AL-LY, ad. In a jovial manner; merrily. 

JO'Vl-AL-NfiSS, n. Gaycty ; merriment. IlemyU 

JO'VI-AL-TY, n. Joviality, [a.] Bairow. 

JO-Vl-OJjlN^TRlC, a. (^Astro7i.) Having relation 
to the centre of Jupiter; seen from the centre 
of Jupiter. Hind. 

JQ-vIN'IAN-IsT (-vlii'y?tn-), n. {Bed. Hist.) A 
follower of Jovinian, a monk of the fifth centu- 
ry, who denied the virginity of Mary. Smart. 

JOWL (jdl), n. The face or cheek ; used in the 
l>hrase “ Cheek by Jowl.^* — See Jole. Todd. 

JOWL'^R, or JO^^L'JglR 5 jSfilV, 

S, K. C. Wr.], n. A hunting-dog or beagle; a 
thick-jawed hound. Dryden. 

J5\V'T5R, n. [Perhaps corrupted from folter. 
Joh7ison.'] One who sells fish; a fish driver. 
[ k .] Carew. 

SQIt (jbX), n. pj.^udiiim, joy; gaudeo, to re- 
joice ; It. gioja ; Vr.Joie.] 

1. The passion or emotion excited by the pos- 
session or the expectation of some good ; glad- 
ness; delight; exultation. 

Jot/ ii the delight of the mind fVom the consideration of 
the present or assumed appruurhing posbehsion ot good. Locke. 

Happy fields, vhere^o?/ tor ever dwells. Milton. 

2. Gayety; mirth; festivity; hilarity. 

The roofi# withjoy resound, DryJen. 

3. Happiness; felicity. 

Her heavenly ibrm beheld, all wished herjby. JDryden, 

4. The cause of joy ; a term of fondness. 

A thing of beauty it ejoy fcr ever. KeeUs, 

Joy it an import, joy it an exchange; 

Jntf flies monopolists; it calls fur two; 

Rich fruiti Heaven-planted 1 never plucked by one, Tcmy. 

Byn.-^Joy is in the heart and depicted on the 
countenance; gayety is in the manners. Joy is op- 
posed to grief ; gayety, to aaHneau. Joy is a vivid sen- 
sation ; gladness is of the same quality, but less per- 
manent, and inferior in degree ; mirth is more noisy, 
but more transient, — See Gayety, and Plbasuee. 

|5'5', V. n. 1%. JOYED ; pp. JOYING, JOYED.] To 
be joyful or happy ; to rejoice ; to be glad ; to 
be lighted ; to receive pleasure ; to exult. 

I will^by In the Qod of my salvation* Mob. ill. 18. 

t jOI?", V. a. 1. To congratulate ; to give joy to. 

And ns of our conquest early won. Dryden. 

2. To gladden ; to exhilarate. Pope. 

3. [Fr./otsfr,] To enjoy. 

X might have livedt and Joyed Immortal btiss. JV^on. 

jW'ANOB, n. [Old Tr.Joyemt.] Gayety; fes- 
tivity ; joyfulness, [e.,] Spmssr. 

The voices of their ybynwoe. jV. jRnflE, Bov, \ 


Jbf'Fth, a. Full of joy; glad; exulting; happy. 

My soul shall be jouful m my God. Iba. Ixi. 10 . 

JO'S’^riJ’L-LY, ad. In a joyful manner ; gladly. 

J(3Y'Ft3rL-N£ss, n. The quality of being joyful ; 
gladness ; joy ; great gratification. Speiiser. 

JOY'-IN-SPIR'ING, a. Inspiring joy. Clarke. 


JO’S'^L^SS, a. 1. Yoid of joy; feeling no pleasure. 

2. Giving no joy or pleasure. 

Joyless trlumphals of ids hoped success. Milton. 

Jdf'L^SS-hY, ad. Without feeling joy. Todd. 

JO'f’^L^SS-NESS, n. The state of being joyless ; 
want of joy ; sorrow. Donne. 

jCy'-mIxt, a. Blended with joy. [r.] Thomson. 

Jbf'OVS, a. [Fr.joyezij:.] 

1. Glad ; gay ; merry ; joyful. 

Thenyo//o«s birds flrequent the louely grove. Dryden. 

2. Giving or affording joy or pleasure. 

They all as glad as birds ot joyous prime. Spenser. 

JO^’^OUS-LY, ad. In a joyous manner ; with joy. 

JOY'OUS-NJESS, n. The state of being joyous. 

t jC’B, n. A bottle ; a vessel ; a jug. Chaucer. 

J U'BA, n. [L., ma7ie.] {Zoul.) The long, thick- 
set 'hairs found on the neck, chest, or spine of 
certain quadrupeds. B^'ande. 

JU'Bl-LANT, a. \1 a. J%d>ila7is ; It. giuhilante ; Fr. 
Jubilant.] Uttering songs of triumph ; shout- 
ing with joy ; rejoicing. 

While the bright pomp ascended jubilant. Milton, 

JU-BJ-lA'TR, n. jX., rejoice.] A name given 
to the third Sunday after Easter ; — so called 
because in the primitive church divine service 
was commenced with the words in the 6Gth 
Psalm, Jubilate Dco,^* Sing to the Lord.Bmntfe. 


JU-BJ-LA'TIQN, \1a. juhilatio ) Sp. JuhiIacio7i \ 
'Ft. Jubilation.] Tlio act of declaring triumph ; 
c.xultation ; a rejoicing. Bp. Hall. 


JU'Bl-LBE, n. rU. jxdnlttm, a wild cry or shout; 
It. giubbilco\ ^p.jLdbiUo', Fr.Jubiyj] 

1. Among the Jews, the grand sabbatical year, 
which was celebrated after every seven septena- 
ries of years ; but whether every 49th or every 
50th year, is still a question among the learn cd. 
It was a year of general release from all debts, 
and of lands and possessions, w*hich had been 
alienated from their original owners, and for the 
liberation of slaves. Lev. xxv. 8—17. 


2. A season recurring at stated periods (once 

in 25 years) in the liomish Church, chiefly 
marked by the indulgences then granted Iw the 
pope. Hook. 

3. A season of public festivity and joy. South. 


JV-CON'DI-TY,n. [Jj.jucunditas.] Pleasantness; 
agreeablene'ss, pa,J Browne. 


} a. rFrom Judah.] Relating to 
jy-DA'l-CAL, ) the Jews; Jewish. Bp. Horne. 

jy-DA'l-OAL-LV, ad. After the manner of the 
Jews. * ’ Milton. 


JU'DA-T§M, n. 1. The religion of the Jews; the 
laws and institutions of the Jews. Bp. Cosin. 

2. Conformity to Jewish rites and ceremonies. 

jO^DA-Ist, n. An adherent to Judaism. Bc.Iiev. 

JU-DA'IST'IC, a. Relating to Judaism. Ed* Rev. 

jO-DA-I-ZA'TIQN (-zS'shun), n. Conformity to 
the Jewish religion or ritual. Wright. 

jO'DA-IZB, tj. n. [Fr. JudaiserJ] [«. Judaized ; 
;?;7.’JuDAiziNO, Judaized.] to conform to the 
religion, rites, or manners of the Jews. Sandy s. 

JU'DA-fZ-JglR, n. One who conforms to Judaism, 
or to the religion and rites of the Jews. Burnet. 

JU^DA-Iz-ING, «. <*. Tending or conforming to 
Judaism- ** The Judedsing spirit.” Brands. 

JU'D^S-c6l-OEBD, a. Of a red color; — ap- 
plie*d to the Hair or beard. 

Wltb two lolMfiBra, toad Judns-colortuI hair. Drydm 

JU'DAS-TeSe, n# A small, beautiful, flowering 
tree of several species ; Cereis. Lottdon. 

itiTJ'CQCK, n. {Omith.) A small snipe ; Seoh^ 
poJi gutUmda ; — called sX%o jack-snipe. YarrelL 


JU-DE^AIV, n. A native of Judea ; a Jew. Shak. 

JtJ’D^E (juj), w. {li. Judex I It, giudice*, Sp.Juez; 
Fi.jime.] 

X, One who is invested with authority to de- 
termine a question at issue in a court of law, 
either ciril or criminal ; a justice. 

Four things belong to a Judget to hear courteously, to an- 
swer wisely, to consider soberly, and to give judgment with- 
out pattiality. Anonymous. 

2. One who judges or decides ; one compe- 
tent to decide on the merits of any thing ; an 
arbiter ; a connoisseur ; a man of taste ; a critic. 

A perfect will read each piece of wit 

With the same spirit that the author writ. Pope. 

3. A ruler or governor of the ancient Israelites. * 

The duration ofthe government of the Israelites by judges, 
lirom the death of Joshua to the commencement of the reign 
of Saul, was about 33!) years. Dr, A. Ciat ke, 

4. A measuring-staff for estimating the quan- 
tity of coal excavated in coal-mines. Simmonds. 

Judge adoocate, the prosecuting oflicer in a court- 
martial. 

Syn. — Judge is a generic term ; arbiter, arbitrator, 
umpire, and referee are specific. A judge pionounces 
jiidginent on all disputed matters, wlietiier questions 
of law, literature, the arts, or the common affairs of 
life; umpires, arbiters, arbitrators, and rejerees are 
judges in private or special matters. — In a legal 
sense, a judge is an officer who is appointed by, and 
acts under, the government, and who decides ques- 
tions and disputes in a court of justice, according to 
law ; umpires, arbiters, and arbitrators are appointed 
by the opposite contending parties to decide, accord- 
ing to their judgment, such cases as are submitted to 
them ; a referee, who is either appointed by the court, 
or chosen by contending parties, is one to vi'hoin a 
matter is referred for final judgment, 

JIJDGE, v.n. \1 j. J udico\ Xt. giudicare', Sp./Ms- 
gar\ Ft. jugerj\ \i. judged; pp. judging, 

JUDGED.] 

1. To compare ideas or facts in order to form 
a correct opinion ; to decide ; to deteimine ; to 
deem ; to think ; to discern. 

Whether it be a divine revelation or no, reason must 
judge. Zocke, 

2. To pass sentence as a judge. 

Forbear to judge, for we aic sinners all. JShaX:, 

jGDGE, V, a. 1. To examine and decide as a 
judge ; to determine finally. 

Then, all thy saints assembled, thou thalt judge 

Bad men and angels. Milton. 

2. To pass sentence upon ; to try ; to doom. 

Who sliall judge the quick and the dead. S 2Vm. iv, 1. 

3. To deem ; to think ; to estimate ; to reckon. 

And why of yourselves judge ye not what Is right? 

Zuke xil. J7. 

4. To pass a severe or an unjust sentenc* 
upon ; to doom severely. 

Judge not, that ye be not judged. Matt. vil. 1. 

J'Gd^'^jR, n. One who judges ; a judge. Baht. 

n.pl. The name of the seventh book 
of the Old Testament. Bible. 

jOdGE'SHIp, «. The office or dignity of a judge. 

jOdG'MENT (jiij'mpnt), n. ]Ft.jugemc9\t.] 

1. Tne act of judging; the operation of the 

mind in comparing its meas, or in examining 
facts, in order to ascertain truth, Locke. 

2. The power of judging; the faculty of the 
mind by which a man is enabled to form 
conclusions or correct opinions ; penetration ; 
discernment ; understanding ; capacity ; good 
sense ; discrimination ; intelligence. 

Invention is the talent of youth; judgment, of age. 

*Tis witli onvjudgtuent as our watches* none 

Go just alike, yet each believes his own. fope. 

3. The result or conclusion of one who judges; 
determination ; decision ; opinion ; notion. 

One ofthe most important distinctions of our infJgmenis Is, 
that some of them are InttilUve, others crounaed on arau- 
xnent. Mid. 

4. (Fine Arte.) The faculty of selecting that 
which is most suitable to the purpo.se. Brands. 

6, (Lato.) The sentence of the law pronounced 
by the court upon any matter contained in the 
record, or in any case tried by the court. 

gggr In the Bcriptiirea, ytulYwicae is used in dlfiTereait 
senses, which tii^ generally be dctcrnuiied by the 
connection. 

1. The faculty of discerning right and wrong. 



% Tlie decision or award of a Judge. 

^ oU Israel heard of the jndgatmt which 
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JUDGMENT-DAY 

3. The sentence of a judge 5 punishment for a crime 
or for sin. 

Whoever shall kill shall be in danger of the ^ 

Judgments are prepared ibr acortters. Prov. xix. 20. 

4. Justice ; equity ; as, « To do justice and jud^r- 

mant.” ="Viu. 19. 

The weightier matters of the law, judgment mercy, and 
faith. 23. 

5. Righteous statutes or commandments. Ps. xix. 9. 

My soul breaketh for the longing it hath to thy 
ments, cxix. 2U. 

6 . Afflictions or chastisements of Providence. 

I am afhiid of thy JiufgmejUs. Ps. cxix. 120. 

For the time is come when judwnent must ^gin at the 
house of God. I Pet. IV. h. 

7. Deliverance of mankind from the power of evil. 
Now is the Judgmettf of this world; now shall the prince 

of this world be CJi«t out. Jo/ui xii. 31. 

6 . Divine dispensations or government. 

How unspeakable are his judgmentiil Jiom. 3 d. 33. 

9. Opittioi). **I give my jMdjgrmcnt.” 1 Cor, vii. 25. 
That ye be perfectly joined together in the same mind and 

tlie aamajudgtmnU t t-or. i. lo. 

10. Final doom. He hath reserved . . . unto the 

judgment of the great day.” Jude 6. 

jgs* The following words, abridgment^ acknaioledg- 
menu and judgment, are to be found, with the orthog- 
raphy here given, in 'the English dictionaries winch 
preceded the publication of Mr. Todd’s improved edi- 
tion of Dr. Johnson’s Dictionary, Todd altered John- 
son’s orthography of these words by the insertion of 
an e, thus, abridgeinent, ackno>oledrement, judgement j 
and he rem irks, “Several authors have revived this 
orthography, retaining the e to soften, .is Lowth ob- 
serves on judgement, the preceding if, and as Johnson 
himself analogically writes 

Tiio English dictionaries of Jameson and Sin.art, 
which have appeared since the publication of Todd’s 
edition of Jolmson, also retain the e ; and Smart re- 
marks, ill relation to the throe words in quoanoii, that 
“ Todd restores the e in order that they may not ex- 
hibit tile otherwise unexampled irregularity of gaoft 
before a consonant ; ” and ho “ adopts tlie moro cor- 
rect, however less usual, spelling , ” and in his Gram- 
mar he says, “ ft is coriauiiy better to write judre- 
fuent, abridgement, aeUnowleJLgeinent, dec., than judg- 
OTCftt, dec., since, by the general laws of pronunciation, 
g IS hard in termiiiatiiig a syllable.” Many respec- 
table writers now insert the e in those words. The 
omission of it, however, has boon hitherto, and still 
continues to bo, the prevailing usage ; but it is per- 
haps not very improliable that the more consistent 
orthography may yet. lie generally adopted. 

Syru-“See Discernment. 

Jt’D^^'M^NT-DAY, n. The day of final judgment 
for all mankind. MiUon. 

J0DG'M5;NT~HALD, w. The hall in which courts 
are held. Wright, 

jO'D<?'M 5 NT-SEAT, w. The seat of judgment ; 
the bench on which judges sit : — a tribunal. Glgn, 

JU'DI-Ci, n. [ti. imperative of judioo, to judge.] 
The fi.’th Sundry after Lent;— so cilled be- 
cause the primitive church begin the service on 
that d ly with the words of the 43i psalm : — 
Judica me, Vamine, — “ Judge me, O Lord ! ” 

Jir'Dl-C VBLB, a, [L.judioabilis.'] That may he 
judged*. [u.J Taglor, 

Jii'DI-OA-TlVE, at. That judges; having power 
to judge, [a.] Ilammoml. 

JCj'D|-0 \-TO-RY, a, jitdimtoHm ; It. giwli- 
eatorio; fr, jitdieatoire,] Dispensing ju.stice ; 
judicially pronouncing; juridical. Bp, Hall, 

JD'Dl-CA-TQ-RY, n, 1. The dispensation of jus- 
tice, * ’ Clarenaon, 

2. A court of justice ; judicature. Atterhury, 

J0'DI-O\-TURE, n, 

1 . The administration of justice ; the power 
of dispensing justice by legal trial. Bacon, 

2. A court of justice ; a tribunal. Sotith, 

Give me a man that buy* * seat of Judicatures I dare not 
taruefr W m nut aelhiig juatioe. Bp. JuaU. 

3. Jurisdiction; the extent Of jurisdiction. 
« The Judieature is upon writs of error.*'Boui?ier. 

jV-DP'CIAL 0p-dlsh'al)» [h, Judidalia ; Sp. 
Judiriai\ ^x.Jadiciaire.'\ 

1 . t Judicious. ** Not deserving any jadhial 

man’s view.” Pi&rce Penilesae, 1592. 

2. Relating to, practised in, proceeding from, 
or isaued by a court of justice ; emanating from 
a judge ; juridical ; forensic. 

3. Inflicted as a punishment. 

The Tcttatance of tlioee will eanso a jududod hardneu. Sevdh. 
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JIT-DI"CIAL-LY (jp-djsh'al-l?), ad. In a judicial 
manner; juridically. Grew. 

jy-DP'Cl-A-RY (jyi-dlsh^-a-r?), o. \L. jiidiciaHua \ 
Sp.judiciano ; Fr.jucliciaire.] 

1 . Relating to courts of justice or judicature ; 
judicial ; juridical. 

2. Passing judgment or sentence. JSoyle. 

jy-DP'C|-A-RY (ju-dJsh'^-a-r?), n. The branch of 
‘the government that interprets the lavrs and ad- 
ministers justice ; the judges taken collectively ; 
the judiciary power; judicature. Story. 

4 ^?=* This woid is often used as a substantive in the 
United States, but not often i»o used in England. 

jy-Dl"CIOUS (ju-d5sh’ys), u, [L. Judicium, a ju- 
dicial investigation ; It. giudtzioao ; Sp. judi- 
cioso ; l^x.juaicieux.'] 

1. Acting with, or regulated by, judgment or 
discretion ; prudent ; wise ; discreet ; sensible ; 
sagacious ; lationol. 

® Love redneB 

The thoughts, and heart enlarges, hath his seat 
In reason, and is judicious. Jauton. 

2 , t In regular process of judgment ; judicial. 

Ills Inst offence to us 

Shall hfxxtijudieioua hearing. ShOK. 

Syn. — See Sensible. 

jy-DP'CIOyS-LY (jii-dIsh'iis-1?), ad. In a judi- 
cious manner ; discreetly ; skilfully ; wisely. 

jy-Dl"CIOyS-NESS (jv-dlsh'ys-nSs), n. The state 
of being judicious ; discretion. Jortin. 

t jC’F'FjpR, n. A term formerly applied by car- 
penters to a piece of timber tour or five inches 
square. Wright. 

jCg, n, \h.jugulum, the hollow part of the neck 
above the collar-bone. — A. S. ceac, a basin.] 
A vessel with a small mouth and a swelling 
belly, f^or holding liquors ; — a pitcher. Smart. 

3 (IQ, n. [Most probably formed from the sound 
of the note uttered by the nightingale.] The 
note uttered by certain birds. 

Her jug, jug, in grief, had such a grace. Gascoigne. 

jfJG, r. n. To emit a particular sound, as certain 
birds. Parthenda Sacra, 1633. 

Jtro, V, a. 1. To cook by putting into a jug im- 
mersed in boiling water. Smart. 

2 . To call or bring together by imitating the 
sound of a bird. Bp- Gaudeti. 

JU’GAL, a. [Gr. ^{jyov, a yoke; 'L.jugalis.'] 

ll t Relating to a yoke, or to marriage, Bailey, 

2. {AncU,) Noting the cheek-bone. l>unglison, 

jy-GA'Ti^, n. [L. Jvgo, jugatua, to join.] Two 
heads represented on a medal, side by side, or 
joining each other. Bmnde, 

JU'GAT-?D, a. Yoked or coupled together; 
joined together. Maundttr, 

jCg'GLE (jfig'prl), n, [L. Jocxdor, to ioke ; It. 
giocoUire\ Fr. jongUr. — Dan. gil}gh\^ But. 
goochelen . ; Ger. ganhebi ; Gael, cealg^ [t. JUG- 
GLED; pp, JrOGLINO, JUGGLED.] 

1 . To practise jugglerj’ ; to play tricks by 

sleight of hand or legerdemain ; to make snort 
by tricks or false appearances. MiUtm, 

2 . To practise artifice or imposture. Shak, 

jOg'GLE, n. 1. A trick by legerdemain. 

2. Imposture ; deception ; an imposition, 

A Juggle of state to cozen the people. Tillotson, 

jijG'GLE, V. a. To effect by artifice or trick ; to 
impose upon 5 to deceive. Shak. 

J O'G'GL? R, n. [ A . S. geogelere : — L. jocidator ; 
It, giocolare ; Sp.Juglur; Tr. Jongleur.] 

1 . One who practises jugglery or sleight of 
hand, or extraordinary feats. 

Or do these Jugglere cheat our eyes? Sugpt. 

2 . A deceiver ; a triekish fellow ; a cheat. 

jCg’GL^JR-JBSS, n, A female juggler. T, Warton, 

jO^G'GL^R-Y, n. The art or the feats of a jug- 
gler; legerdemain. Maunder. 

jOg'GLING, n. Deception ; imposture. BUntwt. 

jO'G'GLING-LY, ad. In a deceptive manner. 

JU*OL4Jr^, n. [L., from JovU, Jove, and glans, 
a nut-like fruit.] (Bot.) A genus of large 
trees ; the walnut-tree. 

jQsrTlie genus Cdrya, to which the hickory -trees 
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belong, was formerly included under J«4*Zanj, but was 
separated by Nuttall. A’ay. Ci/c. 

JU'GV-LAR, a. [L.yw/ 7 i/toi, the throat ; lUgiugu^ 
lare\ Sp,yugiilar\ ’^T.jugulaire,'] Belonging 
to the throat or the neck. 

Jugular oeins, the veins by which the blood is re- 
turned from the liead, lace, and neck to the heart . 
two on each side of the neck. 

JU'GU-LAR, w. 1. (Med,) A jugular vein. Wright, 

2. (Ich,) The name of a fish which has the 
ventral fins anterior to the pectorals. Wdght. 

J U'G U-L A TE, V. a. [L. Jugulo, Jugulatus.'] T 0 cut 
the throat; to kill, [u.] Bailey. Dr. J, Bigelow, 

JUICE ( jus ), n, [L. Jua, broth or juice, from Gr. 
to boil; Sp.Jvgo', Px.Jus, — Dut.yMy 5 .] 

1. The sap of vegetables ; the water of fruit. 

“Heibs of all the bestytrice.” ^ Gower. 

2. The fluid part in animal bodies. B, Jonson. 

fJUrCE (jus), u. a. To moisten. Fuller, 

JUICE'LgSS (jfls'l^s), a. Destitute of juice; 
without moisture ; dry. More, 

JUI'CJ-NfiSS (jG'& 9 -tiSs), n. The quality of being 
juicy ; plenty of juice ; succulence, Sherwood, 

JUl'CY (jii’se), a. Abounding in juice ; moist ; 
succulent ; as, “ Juicy fruits.'* Bacon. 

t JUISE (jiis), «. Judgment; justice.' Gower, 

JU'JUBE, n, [L. zizypkum.'] The fruit of the 
Rhamnua zizyphus. 

It resembles a small plum, sometimes used as 
a sweetmeat, and was formerly used in pectoral de- 
coct ion s. D unglison , 

Jujube paste, a substance which is often sold for 
the dried jelly ol jujube, but which is, in fact, a mix- 
tuio oi gum-arabic and sugar slightly colored. Brande. 

t JUKE, V. n. lFx.Jucher.2 To perch upon any 
thing, as birds. UEetrunge. 

JUKE, n, {P'alconry,') The neck of a bird. Booth. 

JU'LiglP, n. [Low Hj.Jidepua, Jutapium ; It, giu* 
lehljo\ Sp.julepei, px. Julep,'] 

1 . (Med.) A sweet drink; a demulcent, acid- 
ulous, or mucilaginous mixture. Duugfison, 

2. A drink made of spirituous liquor, water, 

and sugar, with a seasoning of mint, j mint 
julep. Simmotida. 

JULTAN (jiiry?ih), a. Relating to Julius Ccesar ; — 
noting the reform of the calendar introduced at 
Rome by Julius Ca’sar, called the Jtdian atyle, 
and used in all Christian countries till* it was 
reformed by Pope Gregory XHL, in 1582, 

Julian epoch, tlie commenreiiient of the Julian cal- 
endar, Jan. 1, 46 years B. C.-^Juhan period^ n cycle 
of 79H0 consecutive years, invented by Scaliger. It 
dates from 4713 B, 0. — Julian year, the year adopted 
in the Jiitinn calendar, — equal to 3651 days, and used 
in England till IToS, when the Gregorian year, or new 
style, was adopted. 

jC'LIS, n. [L.] A genus of labroid fishes, Brande. 

JU'LUS, n. [Gr, woM, down ; L.yV/ttS.] 

T. (Bot.) A catkin ; an inflorescence of the 
willow, hazel, &c. ; amentum; ament. Miller. 

2. (Anat.) The first down that appears on the 
chin. Dungliaon, 

jy-LY^ (iu-lJ')> w* X^* JuUua ; Fr. Jmlkt.l The 
seventh month m the year; — so named in 
honor of Cuius Caesar, the dictator, whose gen- 
tile name w'as Julius, 

40^* In the Uatin calendar it was the Hfth month, 
March being tlio flrst ; hence it was termed Q,uintilis, 

JU'LY-FLOW-jgiR, «. See Gillyflower. 

jC'Mi^ET, n, [Fr,] The offspring of a bull and a 
mare. ** Mules aindjumarts.** Locke. 

jOm'DLB (jflin'bl), f , a. [Of uncertain etymology. 
— L. mtmulus . — Ckaueer writer jomh} v, perhaps 
from Fr. eombler, to heap up.] [». ji miilki) ; 
pp. jumbling, jumbled.] To mix confusedly 
together ; to put or throw together in a disor- 
derly manner. 

One may olMerve how apt that Is tajmdde sosethsr w* 
isesi of Seriptma. Zoim, 

Jtl^M'BLE, V. n. To be agitated together* Swift. 

jOm'BLB, «. A confused mass or mixture:— 
disorder; confusion. Stoift. 

n. The state of being jumbled ; 
confused mixture. [I>ow.} Hancock. 
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JtjM'BL?R^ n. One who mixes things confusedly. 

Jt^AI'BLlNG, w. The act of one who jumbles ; the 
act of mixing confusedly. Swift, 

n, [L, jumentum.', Vx, jument^ a 
mare.] A beast of burden ; cattle. Burton, 

JtJMP, t’. n, [Dut. ^ Ger. fftimpen.] \i, jumped ; 

pp. JUMPING, JUMPED.] 

1. To spring over a distance by raising both 
feet; to leap; to skip; to bound.’ 

2. To jolt ; to shake, or be agitated, [r.] 

The noise of the prancing horses, and the jumping char- 
iots. Kahum 111. 2. 

3. To agree ; to coincide ; to tally ; — gen- 
erally used with with, [u.] 

In some sort \t jumps with my humor. Shak. 

Jfi’MP, V, a, 1. To venture on ; to risk ; to hazard. 

To jump a body with dangerous physic. Shak, 

2. To pass, by a leap ; to leap. Shak, 

t Jt^MP, ac?. Exactly; nicely. Shak, 

Jt^MP, n, 1. The act of jumping ; a spring ; a 
leap ; a skip ; a bound. 

2. A lucky chance ; hazard. 

Our fortune lies upon this^ump. Shak, 

3. {Min,) A fault or dislocation in mineral 
strata. 

4. (Arch,) An abrupt rise in a level piece of 
brick-work or masonry. 

Jti'MP, n, lFx,jupe^ imAjupon,'] A kind of loose, 
limber stays, worn by women ; a w'aistcoat ; a 
juppon. — See Juppon. Cleveland, 

jfJMP'JglR, n, 1. One who jumps or leaps. Brevint, 

2. A tool for boring holes in stones or rocks ; 

a borer. Weale, 

3. {Bed, Hist,) One of a Christian sect or 

denomination ; — so called from their practice 
of jumping during the performance of religious 
worship. Eden. 

4. (Ent,) The maggot of the cheese-fly {Pi- 

ophila casei). Simmonds, 

JCjmp'ING, p. a. That jumps ; skipping. 

JCtmP'ING-DEER, n. {Zof)L) The black-tailed 
deer found in North Americaj to the west of 
the Mississippi ; Cervtte Lewisii. Craig, 

Jtl^MP'ING-HARE, n, {Zodl.) A rodent quadru- 
ped, the largest of the genus Dipus^ or jerboa. 
““See Jerboa. Brande, 

jyN-CA'OEOUS (-shus, 66), a. [L. juncuSy a 
rush.] {B'ot.) Noting a genus of plants of 
which the rush is the type ; juncous. Smart, 

jtlN'CATE (j5ing'k?it, 82), n, [It. giuncata ; Fr. 
yowcAVc.] 

X. Cheese-cake ; a sweetmeat ; any delicacy ; 
a dainty. Spenser, 

2. A furtive entertainment ; junket. Johnson, 

Jt^N'eovs, a. [L. Juncosus,'\ Full of rushes; 
resembling rushes ; juncaceous. Johnson, 

JtJNO'TIQN, n, [L.juneUo ; Fr./oneffow.] 

1. The act of joining ; a joining ; union ; coa- 
lition ; combination. Addison, 

2. The place of union ; joint ; juncture. 

Syru— See Union. 

jONC^TIJEE QRn^kt'yvr, 82), n. junctura i It. 
giurdura\ Sp.jun^wra; ¥x,Jomture,’\ 

1. The line at which two things are joined. 

Junctures of the distillatory vessels.'^ Bogle, 

2. Act of joining ; union ; junction. “ Com- 
pliance md juncture of hearts/' Kitw Charles. 

3. A joint ; one articulation. ** One entire 
bone without those junctwes,^* More, 

4. A critical point of time ; a crisis. ** In 
some extraordinary Addison, 

JtJN'cyS, ». [L,, the rush \jungo, to join, because 
the first ropes were made of rushes.] {Bot,) A 

g enus of evergreen^ herbaceous plants ; rush ; 
ulrusbu Loudon, 

itlNE, IS, [L. Jwdue ; It. Qiugno ; Sp. Junio ; 
Fr. Juin, — Vbssius gives three etymologies, 
without expressing any preference ; viz., jum-^ 
orihus, junone, jimendo,] sixth month of 
the year; but m the old Latin ^lendar the 
fourth. Brands, 

A nolte u of a hidden brook 
In the leoiy month ^ June, Coleridee. 

liiN'$AT-lNG, n. An ap]^e which ripens In 
June ; jenneting. P. €gc. \ 


JCNE'-BER-RY, n, {Bot,) 1, A small American 
tree, the fruit of which ripens in June ; Ame- 
lanchier Canadensis; — called also shad-bush 
and shad-berry. Gray, 

2. The berry of the Amelanchier Canadensis, 

JtTN'GLE (jun'gl), n, A thicket of brushwood, 
shrubs, reeds, or high grass- Ed. Rev. 

jON'GLY (juu'jrl?)i u. Relating to, or containing, 
a jungle, or jungles. Ec. Rev. 

II JUN'IQR (jun'j-ur or ju'ne-ur) [jfi'ne-tir, IF. P. 
F.Jt. ITr. ; ju'n§-ur ; jd'iiyur, S.; ju^iiyur, 
E. A.], a, TL. Junior, the comparative of ju- 
venis, y oung. J Younger ; later born : — later in 
office or in rank ; — opposed to elder and senior, 

i| JUN'IOR (jun'j-vr), n. One who is younger, in 
age or standing, than another. Swift, 

|1JUN-I6R^I-TY (jun->5r'e-te) [jun-ySr'e-te, K, 
Wb.; ju-n^-Sr'e-t?, Ja, Sm, JVr.],n, The state 
of being junior or younger than another. 

JU'Nf-P^R, n. [L. Juniperus ; It. qinepro ; Sp. 
enebro ; Fr. g angrier.'] {Bot.) The name of 
evergreen trees or shrubs of the genus Jumpents, 

jSSF" “ The common jumper {Juniperus comm.unu>) is 
a bash with long, narrow, shaip-{K>inted leaves and 
blackish fruit which is used in tiie preparation of gin, 
and in medicine as a powerful diuretic.*’ Eng, Cye. 

JtlNK (jungk, 82), n. [L. junetis, a bulrush ; It. 
giutico; S^.jimco; Tx, jongue,'] 

1. Pieces of cable or old cordage, used for 
making points, gaskets, mats, &c. 

2. A Chinese fiat-bottomed vessel with three 

masts and a short bowsprit. Brande. 

3. Hard, salted beef, such as is supplied to 

ships. Simmonds, 

jOnk'-BOT-TLE, n. A strong glass bottle, for 
porter, ale, &c. Bartlett, 

jOnk'^R-Ite, «. {Min.) A carbonate of iron; 
common spathic iron. Lana, 

jOnk'JET, n, [Corrupted from juncate^ 

1, A sweetmeat ; a dainty ; a delicacy. 

With Btories told of many a foat, 

How tally Mab tlie junkets eat. MiUon, 

2. A Stolen entertainment; juncate. SMk, 

jt3"NK'|iT (jiSngk'ft, 82), v. n, [*. junketed ; pp, 

JUNKETING, JUNKETED.] 

1. To feast secretly or by stealth. Swift, 

2. To feast ; to eat together. 

Job's children jimkeUd and feasted together often. South. 

JtJ’NK'-RlNG, n, A ring fitting a groove, round 
a piston, in order to make it steam-tight. Weale, 

JU^NC, n. 1. {Myth,) The Latin name of the 
sister and consort of Jupiter ; — styled also the 
Queen of Heaven, 

2. {Astron,) An asteroid or one of the small 
planets which circulate between the orbits of 
Mars and Jupiter; -“discovered by Olbers in 
18(H. Lovering, 

t Jt^NT, n. A prostitute ; a strumpet. Middleton, 

n , ; pi. [Sp.] A grand Spanish 

council of state ; an assembly : — a cabal. 

jCn'TO, n . ; pi, jUn'tS?. (It. giunta, from L. 
ywjwjto, joined ; S'p, Junta, junto.] A combina- 
tion of men for some political or sinister pur- 
pose ; a cabal ; a faction. 

The puz/.llng sons of party next appeared, 

In dark cabals and mighty^a/«2o« met. Thomcn, 

Syn. — See Faction. 

JUPB, n. A sort of pelisse or mantle formerly 
worn by women ana children ; — a flannel shirt 
or jacket. — See Jump, and Juppon. Simmonds, 

JtJ'Pl-T^lR, n, [L«,, from Gr. and irarqp, 
father.] 

1. {Myth.) The Latin name of the deity called 

by the Greeks Eeus ; the supreme monarch of 
gods and men ; Jove. Brande. 

2. (Asfro».) One of the planets, the largest 
In the solar system. 

JVP-P^K^ jOp'PON, n. \¥x.jupon^ An under 
petticoat ; — a shortj close coat ; a doublet. — 
written also jippo,jipOjJupe,jv^a, and jump. 

jO'R^iT, n. [L. JurOf jur<xt%ts, to take an oath ; 
Fr.ywr^.] 

1. A sort of alderman In some English corpo- 
rations. ^T, Bigot, 


2. An assistant to a bailiff. 

Jersey lias a bailiff and twelve sworn Jurats to govern the 
island. Craig, 

JU'R.\-TQ-RY, a, [L. Juratorius, from Juro, to 
take an oath.] Relating to, or comprising, an 
oath. Ayliffe, 

JU'RE Dl-vI'J^b. [L.] (Late.) By divine right. 

JIT-RI D'lC, ? juHdieus ; Sp. Juridico ; 

JU-Ril)'l-CAL, ) 'Fr.juridique.'l 

1. JElelating to jurisprudence, or to the dis- 

pensation of justice; judicial; forensic: — re- 
lating to a judge. Milton, 

2. Used m courts of law or justice ; done in 
conformity to the laws of the country. Hale, 

Juridical daijs^ days in court on which the law is 
administered. Bouvier, 

jy-RlD'l-CAL-LY, ad. With legal authority ; in 
’legal florin. * Johnson, 

JU^RlN-fTE, n. {Min.) A mineral consisting 
chiefly of titanic acid, with a little oxide of 
iron. La7%a, 

JU-RIS-CON'SULT, n, ^Jj.jurisconsuUus ; JuSj ju- 
ris y right ; consulOy constutusy to consult-] {Ant.) 

1. A man skilled in Roman jurisprudence ; — 
a title given to a class of Roman lawyers. 

2. A counsellor; a jurist; a civilian. 

jfj-jRlS-DlC^TrON, n. [h, ju^isdictio ; It, jurisdi- 
sione; S'p.jui’isdiccion; Fx-jurisdietzon,] 

1. A power constitutionally conferred upon a 
judge or a magistrate to take cognizance of and 
decide causes according to law, and to carry his 
sentence into execution ; legal authority or 
power ; the power of executing the laws. Bw'rilh 

2. The power or the right of exercising au- 
thoiity. “ Heaven's jurisdiction.** Milton, 

3. The district to which the power of dispens- 
ing justice, or any authority, extends. Johnson, 

JlppeUatc jurisdiction, jurisdiction when an appeal is 
jviven from the judgment of another court. — jJssistant 
jurisdiction, juriscUctioii of a court of chancery afforded 
in aid of a court of law* — Concurrent jurisdictiony 
jurisdiction entertained by several eourte. Exclusive 
jurisdiction, that jurisdiction which alone has the 
power to try or determine the suit, action, or matter 
in dispute* <— On^^inal jurisdiction, a jurisdiction con 
ferred on a court in the first instance. 

JO-RIS-dIc'TIQN-.^lL, a. Relating to jurisdic- 
tion ; according to legal authority. Barrow, 

jO-R1S-dIo'TIVE, a. Having jurisdiction. MiUon, 

jO-RlS-PRt)'D5;NCE, n. [L, jurisprudentia ;jiiSy 
juris, right, and prudentia, a foreseeing; It. 
giurisprudenza ; Syi. jurisprudencia \ Ex.juris- 
prudenee,] The science of right; the science 
of law ; the knowledge of the laws of states and 
nations. 

Aristotle himself has said, speaking of the lavs of hfs ov» 
country, t)xa.t jm'ispnulcncc, or the knowledge of those laws, 
is the principal and most perfect branch of cthlcs.wRlctclMroiie. 

JU-RjS-PRO^DpINT, a. Learned or versed in law ; 
jurisprudential. West, 

Jtr-RlS-PRy-DfiN'TlAL, a. Relating to jurispru- 
dence ; jurisprudent, [r.] Ec, Rev. 

JU'RIST, ». [L.jus; Xt,giurista; 8p,jurtsta; 
Fx.juriete.J 

1. One versed in law, particularly Roman or 

civil law ; a civilian. Bacon, 

2. One who is versed in international law. 

3. A practitioner or student of law ; a lawyer. 

Byn,— See LaIvybr. 

jy-RlS^TJC, ? 55 . Relating to jurtorudence, 
jy-RlS'Tl-C^L, J or to a jurist. Gent, Mag, 
JU'RQR, «. [L.jurator; juror, to swear; Sp.yV- 
rado ; Nor. Fr. Jorrour ; Fr. jur^,} One who 
is empanelled on a jury ; a juryman- Spenser, 
JU'RY, n. [L. juroy juraius ; It. giuri ; Fr. jvri^ 
or jury,] A body of men, selected according to 
law, for the purpose of deciding some contro- 
versy, or trying some case in law. Bouvier, 

eCS' Juries are either grand ox petit jvr^s, the latter 
coiiHiKting of 13 men, the former of not less than 12« 
nor more than S3. 


Tlie wisdom of man hath not devised a happier institution 
than that of juriss. or one tbuT\ded in a Juster knowledge of 
human lift or of human capacity. Palsy, 

The right of to return a general verdict. In all cases 
whatsoever, is an esMeutial part of our [the English] constiCu- 
tloD, not to be cuntroIUMl or IimikHl by the jud,^, nor in any 
shape quohtluned by the legislature. Junims, 

jCj'Ry-.B5x, n. A place or an enclosuve for a 
jury to sit In during the trial of a cause. Bo, Bm, 
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JtT'EY-MAN, w* One who is empanelled on a 
jury; a'juror. 

JU^RY-mAsTj n. [“Probably fromFr. yowr, a day, 
and* mast ; i. e. a mast for a day, or a temporary 
mast.*' Thomsoiul (^Naut,) A temporary ina&t 
erected in a ship, in the room of one that has 
been carried away by a tempest, or by any other 
accident. Braude* 

Ji>S [L.] The law 

of nations. Hamilton* 

JfJsT, a* Justus ; jus^ right, justice ; It. giuS” 
to ; Sp. justo ; Pr.yWe.] 

1. Founded on, or conformed to, justice or 
right ; equitable ; rightful ; right ; lawful. 

Thrice ia he armed frho hath his quarrel just, ShaJ:, 

TVe now return 

To claim our jujt inheritance of old. ZMton. 

2. Conformed to the laws of God ; upright ; 
innocent ; pure ; righteous ; blameless. 

Hovr can man be jmt with God? Job. 

I made him just and right, 

Sudtcient to have stood, though free to tall. Milton, 

3. Benderlng to all their due; dispensing 
justice ; honest ; upright ; fair ; virtuous ; con- 
scientious; uncorrupt. 

The just man wallceth in his integrity. Prou. xx. 7. 

Be just, and fear not. Shak, 

4. Conformed to some preconceived or some 
proper standard ; exact ; proper ; accurate ; full. 

Just balance, just weights, a jvst cphah, and a just hin 
shall ye have. Lev* xix. 36. 

6. Due ; merited ; condign ; suitable. 

He received a jvst recompense of reward. Heb. il. 2. 

6. Kegular; orderly; arranged. 

Then all 

The war shall stand ranged in its Jvst array. Addison. 

7. Founded on truth; true; correct; as, “A 
Jtist accusation or censure,” 

Syn. — See Conscientious, Fair, Honest, 
Lawful. 

jtJsT, odl. 1. Exactly; precisely; accurately. 

*Tis with our judgments as our watches; none 

Go just alike, yet each believes his own. J^ojpe. 

a. Merely ; barely ; as, **Just enough.” 

3. Nearly; almost; as, ^*Just at the time.** 

JiMt now, very recently. — Just so, in that manner ; 
exactly. 

J^ST, n, [It* giostra; Sp.jzista; Old Fr.Jouste, 
^Skinner and Menage derive it from L. jiista, 
as applied to funeral rites, because the combats 
of gladiators were exhibited at the performance 
of those rites. “ This opinion,” says Richard^ 
son, “has simplicity and directness to recom- 
mend it.”] A combat between two persons 
with lances ; — properly, a mere amicable con- 
test or trial of strength. — See Joust. Brands. 

The tournament, an. assembly held for the purpose of 
exhibiting justs, or the encounter of several knights on aside. 

Itrmde. 

jfJST, V. n* [It. giostrare; Sp.Justar; Fr.jouter*] 
To engage in a mock fight; to tilt. — See Joust. 

JUSTE^MILTEU (»li48t'mil-y40* 
dium.] A phrase or term applied to a class of 
politicians in France that pursued a middle 
course between the Carlists, or legitimists, and 
the liberal or republican party, Ed* Rev* 

jCs'TICE (jiis^tis), n* [L.Jt^tttia ; It. giustida ; 
Sp . Jmticia ; Fr . Justice*'] 

X* The quality of being just ; the practice of 
rendering to every man his due; — opposed to 
wrong or injury* It is distribzstive in rulers and 
ma^strates, and commutative in the ordinary 
deminga of man with man. 

By me longs reign and princes decree jusrice. Prov* -vili- 15. 
The maxims of nataral/usrics ore ^ w and evident. Paley, 

The pure and impartial administration of justice Is per- 
haps the firmest bond to secure a chcerriil submission or the 
people, and to engage their ufibetions to government. Junius* 

2* Equity; justness; right; rectitude. 

3. VmdicatiOtt of right ; retribution ; pun- 
ishment ; — opposed to mercy* 

Example of yttsfCee must be made, tor the terror of some: 
examples of merey, tor the comfort of others. JSmeon* 


Pleas : — a conservator of the peace ; a peace 
officer ; as, “ A Justice of the peace.” 

Syn. — Julies and equity are nearly or quite the 
same; but lu law they are differently applied. Jus~ 
iue js right, or contemplates right, according to estab- 
lished law ; as, “A court of Justice**^ Equity is right, 


or contemplates right, according to the law of nature ; 
as, “ A court of equity,’* A thing or an act may be 
just or lawful, i. e. in accordance with established 
law, and yet not equitable, — Sec Rectitude. 

-j* jCts^TJCE, ®. a. To administer justice. Bacon* 

t JGs'TICE-A-BLE (jtts'tis-a-bl), a. Liable to ac- 
count in a court of justice. Hayward* 

t JGs'TICE-M^NT, n* Procedure in courts. Bailey* 
t JtJS'TI9-5R, n* Administrator of justice. Shak* 

jOs'TJCE-SHIP, n. The rank or office of a jus- 
tice ; — the jurisdiction of a justice. Swift* 

JUS-Tr'CI-/L-BLE(jvis-tIsh'§i-si-bl),a. [Pr.] Proper 
to be examined in courts of justice. Bailey* 

JUS-t 1”CJ-AR (jus-tish'f-dr), ? A. judge ; a 
jys-Tl”C|-BR (jys-tish'§-or), > justice ; a lustici- 
’ary. Tomlins* 

jys-Tp'Cl-AR-SHiP, n. The office or the author- 
ity of a justiciar. Ld. Campbell. 

jyS-Tl"Cl-A-RY (jus-tT&h'c-ii-re), n. [Low L.^ms- 
ticiarius ; Nor. Yr.Jui^tiene*] 

1. An administrator of justice ; a chief justice, 
2- An officer of high power and dignity under 
the Norman kings of England. 

After the conquest, the Icing's justiciarj/ drew the cogni- 
zance of the cause from tlie county court. JBlaclstone. 

The MisrA Coujt of Justicutry is the supreme court 
of criminal justice in Scotland, — composed of five of 
the lords of session, added to the justice cleric, the 
president of the court. 

jys-Tl”Cl-B§ (jys-tlsh'e-^z), n* (Late.) A spe- 
cial writ empowering the sheriff of a county to 
hold plea of an action in his court. Brande. 

JtJS'Tl-COAT, n* A waistcoat with sleeves; a 
close coat. Simmonds. 

jfJS'TI-FI-A-BLE, a. That may be justified or 
proved to be just ; right ; just ; vindicable ; de- 
fensible by law or reason. 

It is one thing to do that which is justijuable, but another 
that which is commendable. Mariell. 

J&S'TJ-Ff-A-BLE-NfeSS, n. The quality of being 
justifiable*. Bp, Hall* \ 

J&S'TI-FI-A-BLY, ad* In a justifiable manner. 

jOs-TJ-PI-CA'TIQN, n. [L* Jmtificatio \ It* gi%ts~ 
tificasione', ^^. Jitst^cacion*, Yx.JustiJicatton*] 

1. The act of justifying; exculpation; de- 
fence; vindication. 

2. The state of being justified, 

3. {T/ieol.) The act by which a person is ac- 

counted just or righteous in the sight of God, 
or placed* in a state of salvation ; remission of 
sin ; absolution. Rom. v. 16. 

4. {Late.) The act by which a party accused 
sho%vs a good rnd legal reason for doing the 
thing for which he is called upon to answer. 

JVS-TIp'[-CA-tIve [jus-tir^-ke-tlv, VY. Ja. Wr. 
Wb.\ jiis-tf-fe-ka"tiv, a* Having power to 
justify; tending to justify; justificatory; justi- 
fying. Sherwood. 

JtJ3'Tl-PJ-CA-TQR, n. A justifies Johnson* 

jys-Tlp'{-CA-T9-R Y, a. Tending to justify ; vin- 
dicatory ; justificative. Johnson* 

jOs'TI-FI-CR, w. One who justifies ; a vindicator, 

JDs'TJ-PY V* a, (X. Justifico ; Justus, 

justj and facio, to make : It. giustificcure ; Sp. 
JusUficar ; Er*Justifi&rI\ [t. jruSTiPiED ; pp* jus- 
tifying, JUSTIFIED.] 

X. To jjrove or show to be just; to render 
just; to vindicate as right; to clear; to defend; 
to exculpate ; to excuse. 


That to the height of thit neat aigument, 
I may assert eternal Provlnenee, 

And jmiju the ways of God to men. 


MiUtm, 


2. (J%eoX) To free from sin; to clear from 
guilt ; to absolve ; to acquit. 

A««rxiU.38. 

To adjust properly, as the 
words, lines, spaces, &c., of a page, Attorns. 

jfJs'Tl-Fl^-ING, p, a* That justifies ; clearing 
from guilt or blame. 

Jtts^Tf-Pf'-|NG> n* (Printing.) The act of prop- 
erly adjusting the words, lines, spaces. See*, of 
a page, Adams, 

lys-TlN'l-AN, a. Relating to the code of laws 


instituted about the year A. D. 529, by the Ro- 
man Emperor Justinian. Gibbon* 

JUS'TLE (jQs'sl), V, n, [It. giostrare ; S^,Justar\ 
Old Fr. Jousteri] [i. justled; pp. justling, 
JUSTLED.] To encounter ; to clash ; to rush, 
run, or strike against each other, as two per- 
sons or two things; — written oXbo Jostle, 

And, in the dark, men justle as they meet. 2>ryden, 

jtJs'TLE (jiis'sl), v, a* To push ; to force by 
rushing against ; to shake ; to joggle ; — com- 
monly followed by out or off* Justled 

one another Addison* 

JUS'TLE (j'us'sl), n. Shock ; slight encounter, 

JtJs'TL|NG, n* Act of rushing against ; shock ; 
justle. ^^Justlings and cla&hings.” Woodward, 

JUST'LY, ad. With justice ; in a just manner ; 
uprightly ; properly. 

jCsT'NBSS, n, 1. The quality of being just ; jus- 
tice ; equity ; equitableness. Shak, 

2. Conformity to truth; accuracy; exactness; 

propriety; fairness. Addison, 

Syn. — We estimate the remarks on a question ac- 
cording to their justness, that is, their accordance 
with certain admitted principles. Justness of thought 
or remarks ; accuracy of statement ; correctness of stylo 
or date ; precision of language ; propjicty of conduct. 
^Justness is properly applied to things, and justice to 
persons ; as, the justice oi the actor, the justness of 
the act. 

JUT, V.71* [Ft. Jetter, to throw.] [i, jutted; 
pp. JUTTING, JUTTED.] To push or slioot out ; 
to run against ; to butt ; to jet. — See Jet. 

The land, if not restrained, had met your way, 

Projected out a neck, and jutted to the sea. JDryden, 

JtlT, n. That which jirojects; a projection; a 
prominence ; a jutty. Conyi*cve, 

JUTE, n. (Bot.) An annual plant common in 
Bengal, which affords the materials for gunny- 
bags and for a coarse kind of cloth ; Corchorus 
oUtorius, Simmonds, 

jOt'TING, n. The act of projecting ; a projec- 
tion, Golasmih, 

jCT'TY, V. a. To shoot out beyond. Shak, 
jCt'TY, t?. n. To shoot out ; to jut. Holland, 

jOt'TY, n. 1. A part of a building that projects 
beyond the rest ; a projection, i^hak, 

2. A jetty ; a pier ; a mole. Act 1, Bdw. VI, 

jOt'— W iN-OOW (-d5),n. A window that juts out. 
t JU'VB-NAl, n. [L.Juvenis*] A youth. Shak. 

JU-VE^JrA'Lf-4, n* pi [L.] (Roman Ant.) 
Scenic games instituted by Nero in commem- 
oration of his shaving his beard for the first 
time : — also, the name given to those games, 
as chariot races, combats of wild boastn, ex- 
hibited by the emperors on the first of January 
in each year. W* Smith* 

JO-V^I-NfiS'OgNCE, n, [L. Jurmesco, Juvenes^ 
cens, to grow up ; to grow young,] 

1. The act of growing up ; the state of youth. 
^ The act of growing young again. Good, 


2 . 


JU'vp-NlLE (18) [ia'vf-nll, W. P. J. E. F. Sm. t 
ja*vf-iiii, S, Ja. K.], a. [L, Juvenilis ; It* yto- 
venile\ Vx.Jurmm*] 

1. Relating to youth ; young; youthful. 

2. Adapted or suited to youth. 

Syn.— See Youthful. 

JU-VE-NlL*l-TY, n. [UJuveniUtm.] The state 
or the quality of being juvenile; youthfulness. 

t JU'vJElN-TATE.n. [h.Juventas.] Youth. CAawcer, 

JU'Vl-A, n* The fhiit of the BerthoUetia exeeUa ; 
the Brazil nut- Bng* Oye. 

jy-wAN*SA, n. (Bot.) A thorny shrub, the 
camel's thorn, which furnishes the manna of 
the desert ; Alhagi mmsrorum* Simmonds* 
V* a* p. juxtaposited ; pp* 
JUXTAFOSITING, JUXTAPOSITED.] To plaO« 
contiguously or near. Derkam, 

JCrx-TA-F^^'lT-]pD,p.a. Flacednear. BeaUU* 

JOX-TA-P^^r^IW [3b. 

juasta snApostho ; Ft* Juxtaposition* j The state 
of being placed in nearness or contuniity; ap- 
position ; proximity, Wartan, 

J^ZJiJV, n* A heavy Affghan rifie. Stocqueler, 

jY'mqld, a* See Oimual, SIkik 
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K the eleventh letter of the alphabet, and bor- 
5 rowed by the English from the Greek Kappa 
or the Hebrew koph, has, before all the vowels, 
one invariable sound, as in keen, MIL K is si- 
lent before n ; as, knife, knee* 

kAb, n* A Hebrew measure. — See Cab. 

KA-BAS's6u, n. (ZooL) A species of armadillo, 
having very large claws. K/iff, Cyc, 

KA-BOB', V* a. See Cabob. 

KA'DJ, 71. A Turkish judge. —See Cadi. Roget* 
kAd-I-AS'T^IR, w. a Turkish judge. Smart 
KAIL, 7t. See Kalb. Johnson* 

KAK'Q-DULE, ? n, [Gr. KaKtHSr/g, ill-smelling. 
KAk^O-DYLB, ) {Chem.) An insoluble, organic, 
compound radical, composed of carbon, hydro- 
gen, and arsenic, poisonous and of an oifen- 
sive smell. Fowne* 

kAk-O-dI^L'IC, a. Relating to, or composed of, 
kakodyle. Fotone* 

kAk'OX-ENE, n. See Cacoxene. Smart. 

KA'LAND, 71. A German lay fraternity, insti- 
tute’d in the thirteenth century, for the purpose 
of doing honor to deceased persons. 

>8Sff*Tho term is probably derived from kalendiz, the 
first day of any mouth, as the members of this society 
chose that day for the observance of their ceremonies. 
Braude. 

KALE, n. [Gr. KauXis ; L. caulis ; It. cavoh ; Sp. 
col ; Port, coure ; Fr. chou. — A. S. C'll, cawl ; 
Su. Goth, kal; Dut. kool ; Gor. kohl; Dan. kaal; 
Sw. kaol; Icel. kal; Gael. % Ir. ciXl; W. ^ Corn. 
cawl ; Bret, caol, caulen.] 

1. A kind of cabbage ; colewort. Farm. Enoy. 
2. A sort of pottage ; broth 5 kel. Jamieson. 

KA-LBPdO-SCOPB, 71. [Gr, KaXdu beautiful, fWoj, 
ibrm, and aKoniia, to look.] An optical instru- 
ment or toy, invented or revived by Sir D. 
Brewster, which exhibits a great variety of beau- 
tiful colors and symmetrical forms. Ed. Bncy. 

) a. Relating to the 
Ki^-LEI-DQ-SC6P'l-CAh, ) kaleidoscope. Sio7ie. 

KAL'?IN-1>.).R, n. [L. kalendarium, from kalen^ 
dm, the first day of the month, from Gr. KaXlu>, 
to call.] An account of time. — See C vlendaw- 

KAL-IPN-oA'KI-AL, a. Relating or belonging to 
the kalendar. Loudon. 

kAl'®N-D?!R, 7 *. [Arab., pi^re gold.} A sort of 
dervise. — See Calender. Todd. 


KAli^]gND§, n. See Calends. tendon Enaj. 

kAlb'-YArO, n. \kaU and yard.l A kitchen 
garden. [Scotland.] Booth. 

KA'Ll {fca'lf), n. [Arab, galy, or hlga}y.\ The 
name of the marine plant from the ashes of 
which soda is obtained by Uxivlation ; Salsokt 
kali, Loudon, 

Egr* Potassa is sometimes called kali. 


KA'LJF, n. See Caliph. 

KAt'l-PBlfTE, n. (Min.) A brown iron ore, ox- 
ide of manganese, and silicate of zinc with 
lime, from Hungary. Ikma, 

n. [From kaU.) (Chem.) Potassium : 
—a term used by German chemists. Brando. 

KAItLIF-TH^R'GQN, is. a musical instrument 
played as a piano, and producing an effect 
equivalent to violin, violoncello, anddouble-bass 
in concert. Bmhanan, 


It. See Calhorafey. 


kAx.'MI-A. n, (Boi,) A 
green shrubs, having 


genns of American ever- 
beautifui white or |fink 


flowers ; the American laurel ; — named by Lin- 
naeus in honor of Peter Kalm, Loudon. 

KA-LOl^'jpR, n. See Caloyer. Ricavt. 

KAL-SEE-PEE', 71. [Mahratta, black taiLI An 
elegant species of antelope. Craig. 

KAl'SO-mINE, n. A kind of painting. Clarke. 

KAM, a. [Gael., Ir., W”., Corn., 4r Bret. cam. — Gr. 
Kaym), a turning or bending.] Crooked ; awry, 

Sfehnw. This is clean tarn. 

Brutus. Merely awry. Sliak. 

Eim-kam, according to Johnson, a corruption of 
clean kam. — Clean kam means all wrong or crooked, 
and was corrupted into kim-kain.^* J^area. 

KAM'A-CHr, n. (Or- 
nith.) An extraordi- 
nary bird of the order 
Grallm, family Ral- 
lidm, and genus Pah 
amedea of Linnae- 
us, somewhat larger 
than a common 
goose, with a long, 
spear-shaped horn 
projecting from the 
forehead, wings long 
and pointed, tail wide 
and square, and liv- 
ing in the marshy or 
inundated grounds of 
Guiana and Brazil, 
which it makes resound with its wild and loud 
cry j hornod-scrcamer ; Palamedea eornuta. 

Eng. Cyc. 

KAM'M^lR-5R-iTE, 7t. (Min.) A mineral con- 
sisting of a hydrous silicate of alumina and 
magnesia, which occurs crystallized and mas- 
sive. Dana. 



KAM'S|N,7t. [Arab.jj^t/.] A noxious, hot, and 
dry wind of Egypt, which blows for about fifty 
days, from Easter to Pentecost; — called also 
simoom and samiel. Gent Mag. 


KAMT'CllArDALE, n, (Geog.) A native of Kamt- 
chatka. * P. Cyc. 

kAn, n. See Kiiak. 

KAN.GA-r 66' (k&ng-g?-raO, n. 

(Zoid.) A marsupial quad- • 
rupod of New Iiollana, of 
the genus Maeropus, hav- 
ing short fore-legs, and long 
hind-legs, on which it leaps, 
and varying in size from 
that of a rat to that of the 
great kangaroo, which is as 
large as a sheep, and some- ' . 
times weighs 140 pounds. „ 

Bng. Cyc, 

KAN'Tt-i\N, a. Relating to 
Kantism, or to Kant. pTCyc. 

kAntT^M, n. The doctrines of Kant. Ed. Rev. 



kANT'JST, n. A follower of Kant. Ed. Rev, 

kA'Q-LKnb, n. [Chinese haoJing, high ridge, 
the name of a locality .j The Chinese name for 
porcelain clay ; a hydrous silicate of alumina ; 
China clay. Brando. 


KAP'KO-MftR, ». [Gr. icawfit, smoke, and nolpa, 
apart,] (Chem.) A colorless volatile oil, with 
the odor of ginger, obtained from heavy oil of 
wood. Foione. 


KhAr'A-gAn, ». (Zoid,) A species of fox found 
in Tartary ; Vu^ Karaganm Pisoher, 

K^i-RA'TA^ «• [Brazilian name karaguaich 
acanga. l^ottdon.'] A species of pine-apple, na- 
tive to theW. Indies ; Bromelia karatas.Loxidon. 


KAR-MA'THl-AN, n. One of a Mohammedan 
sect of the ninth century, named from Karma^ 
ta, a poor laborer, who assumed the rank of a 
prophet. Brands. 

KA'RQB, n. The 24th part of a grain ; — a weight 
used by goldsmiths. Crahb. 

KAR'PHp-LITE, Tt. [Gr, Kbp^ost straw, and XiOog, 
stone.] {Min.) A hydrated silicate of alumina 
and manganese, in stellated crystals ; — so called 
from its color. Brands, 

KAR-PHO-SYD'^:R-fTE, n. [Gr. straw, and 

ffi6npos, iron.] (Min.) A yellow or straw-colored 
mineral consisting of a hydrous pho^hate of 
iron, which occurs in veniform masses. Eng. Cyc. 

KARS'T^N-iTE, n. (Min.) A sulphate of lime ; 
— called also anhydrite, muriate, and tnpe- 
sto7te. Dana. 

KAR'V^L, n. See Caravel. 

KAS'TRlL, n. See Kestrel. DHL 

KA-TAL'Y-SIS, n. [Gr. KardXvais, dissolution.] 
(Chem.) See Catalysis. Fowne. 

KA'TY-DID, n. (Ent.) A species of grasshopper, 
found in the United States, so called from the 
sound which it makes; Platyphyllum conca- 
vum. Dr, 2\ W, Harris. 

kAUN, n. See Khan. 

KA'yA, n. The Polynesian name of the Macro- 
piper vnethysticumi the intoxicating long-pep- 
per: — an into .xicating drink made by chewing 
the root of the above plant, and then fermenting 
it ; — written also ara, arva, and cava. Johnson, 

KA-vtRE', n. See Caviare. Booth. 

kA W, V. 71. To cry as a crow or rook. — See Caw. 

kA WN, n. In Turkey, an inn, — See Khan. 

KAYLE (kal), n. [Su. Goth, haoola, ke^a; Dut. 
& Ger. kegel ; Dan. kcgle ; Sw. kegla ; Fr, quiUo ; 
Port, calha ; Gael, cailise.) 

1. A nine-pin 5 a kettle-pin. Sidney, Cavern. 

2. A game played in Scotland with nine holes 

and an iron bullet. Johnson. 

kAz'ZARD-LY, ad. Lean ; liable to disease or 
other’ casualty ; — applied to cattle. [North of 
Bng.] JlalliwelL 

KfeB'LXH, n. A term applied by the Mahome- 
tans to that point of the compass which is in 
the direction of Mecca. Smart, 

t k£ck, V. n. [Scot, kecht, a cough ; Dut. keok^ 
on ; Ger, kt ken, to cough. — 'W, cog, the throat.] 
To heave the stomach; to make an efibrt to 
vomit ; to retch. Bctcon, Stoift. 

t k£ok, n. An effort to vomit. Cheyne. 

KfiO'KLE (lc«fc'kl), V, a. (Xaut) To defend, as 
a cable by winding a rope round it. Dana. 

t Ki£c'KLE, V, n. [See Keck.] To make an effort 
to vomit ; to keek or retch, Bailey, 

kISok^SY, n. [li. hemlock; Fr. oigne.) 

The dried fistulous stalk of the Oonium macula- 
turn, or poisonous hemlock, and of several 
other umbelliferous plants ; kex. Loudon, 
Hatefbl docks, rough thistlM, Jbecktiett burs. SHak, 

KfiCK'Y, a. Resembling a kex or stalk. Grew, 

K&DGE, V, a, [See Kxtch.] ft rebobd; pp, 
XBDaiNG, KBPaBD,] ( Naut.) To bring or dnve 
down or up a river with the tide, as a vessel, 
and set the sails so as merely to avoid the 
shore when the wind is contrary. Mar, Diet 

KtBOE, n, (Nmtt,) A small anchor used to keep 
a snip steady and clear from her bower anehor, 
while riding in a harbor or a river. Mar, XHat 
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id^D^E, a. [Su. Goth. Ban. Jiaad; Iceh 
kaetta^l Brisk ; lively. [Local, £ng.] Ray, 

n, 1. A small anchor; a hedge. — 
See Kedge. Chambers. 

2. A fish-man ; — cadger. [Local, Eng.] Grose. 

a, !L Brisk ; lively ; kedge. [Local, 
Eng.]* Forty. 

2. Pot-bellied. [North of Eng.] Malliwetl. 

KfeD'LACK, n. ^ (Bo^.) A weed among com ; char- 
lock ; mtiapis aroensis. Tusser. 

KEE, n,pl, of cow, [See Cow.] Kine. [Pro- 
vincial, England.] Grose. 

KEECH, n. The fat of an ox rolled up by the 
butcher into a lump ready for the chandler ; a 
solid lump. Bp. Percy, 

keek, V. n. [Su. Goth, hika ; Sax. gyken ; FI. 
hyken\ Ger. giickeyii kuckeni Dan. kige\ Q\v, 
kika\ Icel. giaegast\ Ir. kighim^ {Scottish.) 
To peep; tolook pryingly. Jamieson, 

KEEL, n, [Su. Goth, kul; A. S. ceol\ Scot, keel, 
kieU, a lighter ; But. § Ger. kiel ; Dan. kibl ; Sw, 
kol ; Icel, H’dl ; Rus.'AfA — Gr. KoiXti, a hollow ; 
Sp. qailla ; Port. qiUlha ; Fr. guille,'] 

1. A low, flat-bottomed vessel, used Iw the 
colliers at Newcastle; a coal-barge. Pegge, 

2. A barge load of coals, being in weight 21 

tons 4 cwt. HculiwelL 

3. {Natd.) The principal timber in a ship, ex- 

tending at the lower part of the hull, e.xteriorly, 
from stem to stern. Dana, 

4. (Bot.) The two lowest petals of papiliona- 

ceous flowers, which are usually more or less 
united at one edge, and have some resemblance 
to the keel of a boat. Gray. 

5. {Conch.) A longitudinal prominence on 

the shell of the Argonaxtta. Craig. 

6. (Ent.) A longitudinal prominence on the 

inferior surface of an insect. Craig. 

KEEL, V. a. [t. keeled ; pp. kebliko, keeled.] 

L To navigate; to sail over. 

2. To turn keel upwards. Smart. 

3. To skim. [The word is still thus used in 

Ireland. Ayscough.") Shak. 

T 0 keel over, to capsize ; to upset. 

■f KEEL, V. n, [See Cool.] To become cold ; to 
lose spirit. Gowef\ 

f* KEEL, V, a. To cool ; to make cool. 

And down on knees fiill humbly gan I kneel, 

Beseeching her my fervent woe to keeL Chaucer. 

KEEL' A ^E, n. Duty paid by a ship. Blount. 

KEEL'-b6 at, n. A low, fiat-bottomed boat nsed 
on rivers for the transportation of freight. Crahh. 

KEELED (kSId), p, a. (Bot.) Having a longitu- 
dinal prominence like a keel; carinated. Smart. 

KEBL'^R, n, L A small tub for holding stufi* 
used in calking ships. Mar. Diet. 

2. A keelman ; a bargeman. [Local.] Crabh. 

t KBEL'pAt, n, [A. S. c€Blan, to cool, and fat, 
vat.] A cooler ; a cooling vat. Johmon. 

KEEL'HlLE [kSl'hal, W.E.Ja.K. Bm . ; fcsl'hawl, 
S. P. /.], V. a. [Dut. kielhaalen.] {Naut.) To 
punish ; to keelhaul. — See Keelhaul. 

RSSl'hAul, V. a. \i. keelhauled ; pp. kebl- 
HAUUNG, KEELHAULED.] {Naut.) To punish 
by letting the culprit down on one side of the 
ship, passing him under the keel and hauling 
him up on the other. Mar. Diet, \ 

KSSL'hAUL-ing, n. {Naut^ The punishment 
of being keelhauled. Brands. 

EEEL'lNG, n. [Dan. kuile, a haddock ; Sw. koffa ; 
Icel. h^UtlX {Ich,) A name fot the common 
cod ; Morrhua vulgaris. YarreU, 

KEEL'MAN, pi. KEELMBH. One who manages 
the keels or barges ; a bargeman, [Local,] Todd. 

KBEL'RAKE, V. a, (Naut.) To punish by keel- 
hauling ; to keelhaul.' Mar. Diet, 

KilL'ROPE, n, A hair rope running between 
the keelson and the keel of a ship- OraAb, 

pL Nmepins; kettlepins; kayles. 
— SeeXayi^E. , , SiAiey. 

KMBL'SQN, or KiEL'SON [k«l W, S. TT, Ja, K. 
Wr . ; J. F, Sm. ; ksi'sun or k^Sl'sun, 


P.], n, {Naut.) The piece of timber in a ship 
over her keel, next above the floor timber. Dana. 

KEEN, a. [Su. Goth, hun, kyn ; A. S. cene, war- 
like, eager ; Dut. koen, Ger. kuhn ; Gael. Ir. 
gean,gion, eagerness.] 

1. Eager; vehement; ardent; zealous. 

So keen and greedy to confound a man. Sfiok. 

2. Having a fine edge ; sharp ; acute. 

fop-sA thick Ti'ar’'^ 

That my *> ki> 'o *io sio. t lO ri‘<l ii *>i Shak. 

3. Penetrating; piercing; cutting. 

The winds 

Blow moist and keen. Milton. 

4. Acrimonious ; severe ; bitter; caustic. SAa A 

5. Acute of mind; shrewd; penetrating. 

Syn. — Keen and sharp are applied to things adapt- 
ed to cut ; — keen, to such as have a long edge ; sharp, 
to such as have a long edge or a point ; acute, to sucli 
as have a point. A razor or lancet is keen ; a sword 
or knife, «Aar/> ; a needle or an arrow, acute. — Keen ap- 
petite ; keen blast ; keen, acute, oi penetrating discern- 
ment ; keen or &eoere reproach ; sharp or acute pain ; 
shrewd remark; eager desire. — Keenness implies ra- 
pacity or strong appetite; acuteness, penetration; 
sharpness, ungentle temper. 

KEEN, V. a. To sharpen, [r.] Thomson. 

KEEN'-llDg^ED, a. Having a keen edge. Dnjden. 

KEEN'-EYED (ken'id), a. Sharp-sighted. Cowper. 

KEEN'LY, ad. In a keen manner ; sharply ; ve- 
hemently ; eagerly; bitterly. 

KEEN'N^SS, n. 1. The quality of being keen ; ea- 
gerness; vehemence; ardor. South. 

2. Sharpness ; acuteness. 

No. not the hangman's axe bears half the keettness 

Of tixy sharp envy. Shak. 

3. Rigor or severity of weather ; as, “ Keen- 
ness of the wind.” 

4. Acrimony ; asperity; bitterness. Clarendon. 

KEEN -P()lNT-®D, a. Having a sharp point. 

KEEN'-SlGHT-JeiD, a. Sharp-sighted. Roget, 

KEEN'— wIt-T|)B, a. Having a keen or sharp 
wit ; sharp-witted. Scott. 

KEEP, V. a, [Su, Goth, kippa ; A. S. cefmn ; 
Scot. kep, to catch; Icel. kippi ; Sw. kapa ; Gael. 
caap ; Ir. cabain.) [i. kept ; pp. keeping, 
kbptJ 

1. To hold fast ; to retain ; not to lose. 

To gain dominion, or to keep it gained. Milton. 

2. To have in possession, use, care, or custody. 

The crown of Stephanua, first King of Hungary, was al- 
ways kept in the Castle of Vicegrade. KnolUs, 

3. To preserve ; to protect ; to take care of. 
Behold, I am with ihee, and will k'eep thee. Cen. xxvili. 15. 

4. To restrain ; to detain ; to withhold. 

By this they may keep them firom little fhnlts. Loake. 

5. To regard ; to observe ; to attend to. 

While the stars and course of heaven 1 keep. JOryden, 

6. Not to vioUte ; to observe in practice ; to 
be observant of ; to fulfil. 

That keep the word of promise to our ear. 

And break it to our hope. Shak. 

7. To copy carefully ; to imitate. 

Her servants’ eyes were fixed upon her face. 

And as she moved or turned, her motions viewed, 

Her measures kept, and step by step pursued. jDryden. 

8. To supply with the necessaries of life ; to 
entertain ; as, “ To keep boarders*” 

9. To have in pay ; to possess ; as, “To keep 
a servant and horses.” 

10. To solemnize ; to celebrate* 


This day shall be unto you for a 
heo'i it a {bast to the XiOrd. 


and ye shall 
“ ^xK, U. 


11. To bold or preserve in any condition. 

** Keep a stiff rein.” Addison. 

12. Not to intermit; to continue. “While 

they keep watch.” MiUon* 

Neither wIU he keep hlf anger for ever. jP«. eiii. S, 

18. To hold ; to maintain. 

Where Henelaus kept his roysJ conrt JOryden. 

14. ,Not to reveal; not to betray; as, “To 
keep a secret.” 

38. To remain in ; as, “To keep one*s bed.” 

To keep hack, to reserve ; to withhold. *^Kept back 
part of the price . JSete v. 2.— To hinder ftom ad- 
vancing. To keep company, to be in company with ; to 
go with. Shak. — To keep company irith. to frequent 
the society of. ** Keeper company vnth harlots. ” Prov. 
xxix. 3. — To keep dtnon, or under, to restrain ; to con- 
trol ; to hold in subjection. “ Be still ! keep doton 


thine ire.” Remans, ---To keep good, or had, Tlouts, to 
go to bed, or to rise, habitually at seasonable or un-> 
seasonable hours. Pope, — To keep house, to have a 
separate domestic establishment. — To keep m, to con- 
ceal ; not to disclose: — to restrain.— To keep off, to 
hold at a distance; to prevent from approaching: — 
to hinder. Locke. —To keep up, to continue ; to hinder 
from ceasing. keep up an action.” Locke. — To 
prevent trom diminution. “ Albano keeps up its credit 
still for wine.” Addison. — To keep school, to govern 
a school , to be the head of a school. 

Syn. — Keep is a very general term, and variously 
applied. Things are kept at all times and under all 
circumstances ; they are preserved in circumstances 
of difficulty or danger, protected when exposed to dan- 
ger, and saoed when threatened with destruction. 
Keep sheep ; preserve life, health, or property ; protect 
or save from fire or from destruction ; guard a prisoner j 
protect the weak. A person keeps what is his own, 
and retains what is not taken from him ; he keeps his 
farm or properly, and retains an ottice. — Keep or 
your promise : — keep or observe the Sabbath t — keep, 
continue, or preserve silence. 

KEEP, V. n, 1. To remain in any state or posi- 
tion ; to stay ; as, “ To keep at work,” 

With all our fbree we kept aloof to sea. JTope, 

2. To endure ; to remain uninjured. 

The ale will not keep. Mortimer, 

3. To lodge ; to dwell ; to abide ; to stay. 

That do this habitation where thou keep'st 

Hourly affiict. Shak. 

To keep from, to abstain fiorn ; as, *^To keep from 
speaking.”— 7b keep 07\, to go forward ; to continue. 
jDryden.-— ‘To keep to, to adhere strictly to. “ Keep to 
our rule.” Baker. — To keep up, to bo yet active j not 
to be confined to one’s bed. 

KEEP, n. 1. The donjon or strongest part of the 
old castles ; the stronghold. Campbell, 

The proud keep of Windsor. JSurAre. 

2. Custody; guard; keeping. Spenser, 

3. Guardianship; restraint. Aschanu 

4. Condition. [Colloquial.] Wade, 

5. Food ; subsistence ; keeping. Bp. Meher, 

KEBP'JPR, n. 1. One who keeps; one who has 
something in charge or custody. 

Keepei' of the wardrobe. 2 Kings ii, 14. 

2. A defender ; a preserver. 

The Lord is thy keepen tlie Lord is thy shade upon thy 
idghthand. Ms^exuUS. 

Keeper of the Great Seal, or Lord Keeper, in Groat 
Britain, tlie officer wlio lias charge of the great aoal. 
Ho is, by virtue of lus office, a lord and a privy coun- 
cillor, and next in rank after the dukes of the royal 
blood. The office is now the same with that of lord 
chancellor. Jrational Cye. — Keeper of the Privy Seal, 
styled Lord Priry Seal, in Great Britain, the officer 
who has charge of the privy seal. He is also, by vir- 
tue of lus office, a privy councillor. He was anciently 
styled Clerk cf the Privy Seal. P. Cyc, Burrill, 

KE£P'8R-BA0K, n. One who holds back. Shak, 

KEfeP'jpR-snIP, 71. The office of a keeper. Carew, 

KEEP'ING, n. 1. The state of being kept. 

2. Charge; custody; care; guardianship. 

. My supplication with acceptance fiiir 

The Lord will own, and have me In hit kcepUiff. MiUm, 

3. Maintenance; support; keep. ^'Work 

which earns my helping** Milton, 

4. {Paint.) The management of light and 

shade in such relation to each other that each 
object may seem to stand at its proper distance 
from the beholder. Brands, 

4 ^ In keeping with, in harmony with ; in consist- 
ency with. 

Ke£p'|NG-r66m, n. The general sitting-room 
of the family ; the common parlor, [used in 
the eastern parts of Eng. and in N. Eng.] Forby, 

KEEP'S A KE, n. A gift in token of remembrance, 
to be kept for the sake of the giver. Todd, 

KEfiSH, «. (Metallurgy.) Flakes of carburet of 
iron sometimes found on the surface of bars of 
pig-iron. Buchanan, 

kMMve, n, [L. <n ^ ; ^ Port, cube ; Pr. cure. — 

A. S. eyp and eype ; Dut. kttip ; Ger. Aw/e, kupe ; 
Dan. kube ; Sw, kyp ; Icel. kupa.) A vat ; a 
large vessel to feiment liquora ins a large tab ; 
a mashing tub ; keever. [Ijoeal, &g.] Qroee, 

K:;6.f VE, 0 , o. l. To put into a tub or keeve. Todd, 

2. To overturn or lift up a oart so that it may 
unload at once. [Local.] Buy. 

KtiY'JSna, n. A bre-7^ vessel or vat; a keeve. 
—See Kbbvb, Crmhb, 
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KESLOP 


KfiFPE'KtLL, n. (3Zin,) An argillaceous miner- 
al; meerschaum, OgilHe, 

tKEF'Fgli, [Gr. The head. Somerville, 

KEG, n. [Su, Goth, kaggey keg ; A. S. kceggiariy 


to lock up; key; ^yf,kagge\ Icel. kaggi.\ ~~Z~ - ^ 

- — L, cadus ; Fr. caqucy a pail.] A small barrel, | KEN'N^L-COAL, n. See Caxnel-coal. 
or cask ; cag. — See Cag. 


KfiN^N^lL, V, n. p. KENXELLEn ; pp- kennel- 
ling, KENNELLED.] To lie ; to dwell ; to har- 
bor; — used ot* beasts, and of man in contempt. 
The dog kermelled m a hollow tree, L' Estrange^ 

KfiN'N?L, V. a. To keep in a kennel. Tatler, 


or cask ; cag. — See Cag. KEN'NjpL-RA'K^R, 7 t. A scavenger. Arbiithnot, 

BiL'HAU-fTE (kil'ho-lt), n. [Gw.] (^m.) An KEN'JMJpT, w. A piece of timber to which 

ore of titanium, containing chiefly silica, oxide tacks or sheets are fastened. Crabb. 

of titanium, lime, and yttria ; — found near „ , „ 

ArendaL in Norway, and called also KEN'NING, n. View; sight; ken. Bacon. 


of titanium, lime, and yttria ; — found near 
Arendal, in Norway, and called also yttro-tita- 
nite. Dana. 

KfiLK, V. a. To beat severely : — to belch. [Lo- 
cal, England.] HalliwelL 

KBLK, n. A blow : — the roe of fish : — a large de- 
tached rock- [Local, Eng.] Wright. Halliwell. 


KfiN'TAL, n. Sec Kbntle. 

KfiNT'-B 0-G LE (-hu-gl), n. (Jlfwa.) A bugle with 
keys ; keyed bugle. Moore. 

KEN'TLE, [W. canf, hundred. — L. centum •y 
Fr. quintal.^ A hundred weight ; a quintal. 


KELL, n. [See Caul.] 1. The membrane which KjENT'L^Dg^E, n. (Xavt.) A soit of ballast ; iron 
is attached to the stomach and lies on the ante- pjgg used for ballast. McCulloch. 

rior suiface of the intestines; the omentum; ^ 

the caul. KEPT, & p. from keep. See Keep. 

‘ I ’ll have him cut to the fceZto. Eeau.erFl. KfiPT'-MiS'TlieSS, A woman supported by 

2. A chrysalis. ^ ^ chanson. a man, and cohabiting with him, though not 

3. The cobwebs which lie on the grass, cov- married to him ; a concubine. Booth. 

ered with dew, in the morning. Boyle, .-Mn CRAPH^rr « TGr irfflAiioc a tile and 

w4en /r- Lrffi *i’ppUe^°to a^gfo&e^nS 

written kale. See Kalb. Aw. Addison, used as a slate. Set^more. 

Elp, ft. 1. A common term for seaweed, vvhich TrCp/A.gTNE FGr ^(nac horn! (Min^ Like 
'T TLllS“*Jo'inef asLf 5 ^om-like ; corneous j homy . Wr^ffM. 
weed, used in the manufacture of glass, alum, KfiR'A-SITE, w. (A/tVi.) See Cekasite. Dana. 


written kale. — See Kalb. 


K^LP, n. 1. A common term for seaweed, vvhich 
consists of different species of Fitciis. Brande. 

2. The alkaline calcined ashds of burned sea- 
weed, used in the manufacture of glass, alum, 
and soap. Brande, 

KEL'PJE, ) n. A. supposed spirit of the waters in 
KJ&L'PY, S Scotland, in the form of a horse, who 


KE'RATE, n. [Gr. Klpa^y horn,] {Min.) A min- 
n. A supposed spirit of the waters in eral' which, externally, resembles horn. Ogtlvie. 
Scotland, in the form of a horse, who [Gr. hem, and to 

A wnrii Vixr nrnfrpini n t.iirnl nnnftnT- C , ’ v . . .“**.*’ .. . 


is believed to warn, by pretei natural appear- 
ances, those who are destined to be drowned in 
the neighborhood. Jamieson. 

KfiL'SON, n. (yatit.) See Keelson. Raleigh. 

KftLT, n. Cloth with the nap ; — generally of na- 
tive black wool. — See Kilt. [Scot.] Jamieson. 


« ItT cut.] {Surg.) An instrument for dividing the 

^ cornea in operating for cataract. Hmlyn. 

r^xr KfiR-A-TO-NtLX'lS, n. [Gr. /ffooj, horn, and 

ON. naieign. vL^isy puncture.] {Surg.) The operation of 
snerally of na- couching, performed by introducing a needle 
►t.] Jamieson. through the cornea or horny coat of the eye, and 
depressing or breaking the opaque lens. Brande. 

Ar KEr'A-TQ-PHYTE, n. [Gr. Kipasy horn, and 

er SbUlie , K11 t.bnt. wbinb o-mwa.l (7^nrtl.\ A Tintno oriv#»n 


KfiLT, [Gr. KiXroL] See Celt. 

Kfir/T^R, n. Order ; ready or proper state ; kil- *^?f_ji'TPnTwWch ^ 
ter; as, « Out of A.fter.»-Soe Weii. Tv Cuvier ^ 

If the organa of prayer be out of Ultery how can account of the hom 

t KfiMB (kSm), v. a. [A. S. ccemhan-y Dut. kam- KjERB, n. See Curb. 

Tocomb. KEKB'_STONE,n. S 

Kj&M'BO, a. See Kimbo. Todd. , ’ 

tKfiM'S-LTN, n. A brewer’s vessel ; stub. ^ covcnai 

A kneading-trough, or elao a kemehn. Chaucer. COVOr for the 

t K^IMP, n. [Su. Goth, kaempe ; A. S. cempay a sol- any loose cloth usee 
dier; Du.t. ke7nper i S\v. ktimpe\ Ger. h(impfer\ 2. The wearer of 
Dan. koemp^*\ Icel. kempTiA A champion; a The pmudoat 

knight. Wnght. mu aatialled of n- 

K&Ny v.a. [A. S. cunnan; Dut. ^ Ger. kennen.-- k£r'CH{EPED (ker'chift), «. Dressed ; hooded. 
See Know.] [i. kenned ;* pj3. kenning, in o comely cloud. mton. 

KENNED.] ^ K£RP, n. [A. S. to car%’e, to cut ; eyr/*, 

1. To see at a distance ; to descry. ^ cutting off; Dut. kerf, a notch; Ger. kerh.'^ 

We ken them from aflir, AMiwn. See CAR VE.] The way or opening made by a saw ; 

2. To know; to recognize. the sawn-away slit in timber or wood. Moxon. 

'TI.hfiIto«theinann.r<rfhm!.it Skdk. Kg|t.j.eHE'TlB, n. [Rabinmcal Hcb. a"'n3''“lD> 
KfiN, «. «. To look «.«nd ; to dlrsct the ey^ ^ 

Out ahe looka, hatena . . . hearkena, Iffw. ^ jJwrton, certain passages in the Hebrew Scriptures, 
KfiN, n. View; sight ; the reach of the sight. where an error stands in the text, and the coy- 
For, lo I within n<:<p» our army Uoa. .SAotl. rectiun in the margin. Bncy. Brit. 

KfiN'Di^L-GREBN,^ n. A kind of green cloth, KiiRL, n. [A. S. ceorly a man, a cmintryman; 
made at Kendal, in England, Goth., Dan., Icel., A » ^ut, kareh. 

Three miabogotten knevea, In jK!sn<?a?-prMn, came at my Ger. kerl. The Same word with cm'lc, chuirlp 

^ ^ andc/^erfe^.] A peasant. 


(puTdVy that which grows.! {Zobl.) A name given 
by Cuvier to polypi of the genus Gorgoniay on 
account of the homy axis of the stem. 


K£RB'-ST0NE, n. See Ccrb-stonb, 

KiiiR'OHIRP (kSr'chlf), n. [Fr, rotivrechef, from 
couvriry to cover, and ckefy the head.] 

1. A cover for the head’ ; a head-dress ; — ‘also j 
any loose cloth used in dress. Ezek. xiii. 21. 

2. The wearer of a kerchief. 

The proudeat kerehit^ of the court shall reat 
WcU aatialled of what they love the beat, Brgden. 


Three miabogotten knaves, In jK!sa<?a?-p’rMn, came at my 
back. M. 

KfeNK, n. (yaut.) A twist in a rope or cable; Poor old Iei?a making their dally penny. N.lirit.Rew 

kink. —'See Kink. Crdbh. ^ pi, r<«The word kermes is 

Kj&N^NBL, n, [I/, cants, a dog; It. canilcy a ken- Arabic, and signifies little worm,” Cfre.— Ar- 
ne! ; Fr. ehmil.) menian karmtr ; Pers. kdrm ; Sansc. Anwt, a 

1. A house or cot for a dog or a pack of dogs. worm.] A dye-stuff consisting of the dried 

Forthfh>mfiiel*w»eZof thy womb hath crept , , bodies of the females of tho Cocciis iheiSy an 

A hell-hound, that doth hunt ua all to death. dfliaifc insect which lives upon the leaves of the Qwer- 

2. A pack of hounds kept in a kennel. qus ilex, or prickly oak, growing in Spain, 

A little herd of England** timorou* doer ^ , Frauoe, the Levant, &c- Fre. 

Maxed with a yelping kennel of French cure. Shak. kermes ti plump, of a deep ml color, Of an agre^ 

3. The hole or retreat of e fox or other wild ble amoiu and a rough and pungent ta«te CTre. 

animal. • Bramh. 

KfiN'NSt. [L. 00^. a 

canm* (Gr. a reed ; It. Oflww ; Fr. onenai, _ 

a gutter.— See Canal, and Cane.] The Tv-otor- KER'MEl^-MlN'I^R-AL, n. (3frn.) A factitious 
course of a street; a gutter. Bp. Hall. sulphuret of antimony in a state of impalpable 
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comminution ; — SO called on account of its 
brilliant red color. Ure. 

KERN, n. [Old Gael. § Ir. ceam, a man.] 

1. The Irish infantry. Spenser. 

2. An Irish foot-soldier ; an Irish boor. 

Justice had, with valor armed, 

Compelled these skipping Let ns to trust their heels. Shak. 

3. {Eng. Laio.) An idler ; a vagrant ; a vag- 
abond- ^ Whishaw, 

4. {Printing.) That part of a type which pro- 
jects over the body or shank. Adams. 

k£RN, n. [Goth, qiiaim ; M. Goth, aicairn ; A. S. 
cwym\ Ger. querne\ Icel. kuern\ Sw. ^ram; 
Gael, cam.] A hand-mill for grinding corn ; 
a quern. Jok^ison. 

KERN, 71. [Dut. hem.'] A churn. [Local, Eng.! 
Kermnilky huttermilfc. [Yorkshire,] Toad. 

t k£rn, V. n. [See Corn, and Kernel.] 

1. To harden as corn, or as copper ore ex- 
posed to the sun. Carew. 

2. To granulate ; to form grains. Grew. 

KERN'-BA-BY, 7i. An image dressed up with 
corn carried* before the reapers to their harvest 
home ; — called also comJiahy. Far?w. E7icy. 

KER'N?L, 7\. [Su. Goth. ker7ie\ A. S. cymel\ 
Dut. dr Ger. kem\ Dan. kiemei Sw. himai 
Icel. 

1. The edible substance contained in the shell 
of a nut or the stone of a fruit. 

The kernel of the nut serves them for bread and meat, and 
the shells lor cups. More. 

2. Any thing enclosed in a shell, husk or 
other integument ; a grain or corn. 

Oats are ripe when the straw turns yellow and the kernel 
hard. Mortimer, 

3. The central part of any thing, around 
which the rest has collected ; a nucleus. 

A solid body in the bladder makes the Let ncl of a stone. 

At buthnot. 

4. A hard concretion in the flesh. JoImso7i. 

KER'N^L, V. n. To form kernels. Mortimer., 

KER'Ngli-LV, a. Full of kernels; having ker- 
nels : — resembling kernels. Ske7*%cood, 

KiaR'NBlL-WORT, (-wUrt), «* A plant sometimes 
used in medicine ; Scrofidaria 7iQdoaa,DungUson. 

fKiiRN'lSH, a. [4-mi, a boor,] Boorish; clotvn- 
ish. “A petty kernish prince.” MiUoii. 

KfiR'Q-D^N, n. [Gr. Kfipy the heart, and ilobs, 
dhAvruiy tooth.] {Zonl.) A genus of herbivorous 
rodents, peculiar to South AmericT, having mo^ 
lar teeth, of which the transverse section ia 
heart-shaped ; a kind of cavy. Bra7ide. 

KfiR'Q-LlTE, n. [Gr. the heart, and liOes, a 
stone.] (Min.) A hydrous silicate of magne- 
sia, associated with serpentine. Dana. 

KifiR'Q-SENE, n. A kind of oil obtained from bi- 
tuminous coal. Sim7nonds. 

Kjl£R^§?;Y, «. [Su. Goth. kersing ; Thkarsiye ; Dut. 
ka 7 'suai ; Ger. kirsey ; Sw, kersmg. — “ Proba- 
ably a corruption of Jersey, whence it originally 
came.” Bra7ide.'\ A kind of coarse cloth, usual- 
ly ribbed, and woven with long wool. 

iny wwiinp mind ahall be expreseed ^ 

III nifsct i eas and honest kerseg iiocs. Shah. 

KfcR'Sl61V-MERE, n. [Ger. Ansifntr ; Sw. kasimir ; 
It. ^ Sp. ewg/wifo ; Fr. cast tit tr ; Port, casimira. 
— Kerseymere is said to have derived its appel- 
lation from ('ashmivy a country which profiuces 
the finest wool,” Brandt*1 A thin woollen, 
twilled stuff, generally w’oven from the finest 
wools; cassimere.— See Cassimerb. 

KfcR'i?BV'-NfiTTE, rt. A thin woollen or stuff; 
casMiiette. Adams. 

t Ki^RVE, V. a. To carve* Sir T. Efyot. 

t KjSRV'IJR, n. A carver. Chaucer. 

n. [Gr. satoap, from L. Ca»sar; Su. 
Goth, ksiearei M. Goth. kahar% A. B, sdsere; 
Dut. keuser; Ger. kaiser; Dan, keiser; Sw. 

kqjsare j Bus. tmr.} An emperor. Spenser. 

n. [Hcb, a lamb.] A He. 

brew gold coin, weiring, according to M. Fet.. 
tiler, i dwt. 224 gr. English Troy weight. 

KfcSXQP, n. [A. 8. ctse^Hby milk curdedj 


hards § as uji Jf as gs,— this. “ 
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KEST 

stotnach. of a calf, prepared for rennet ; rennet. 
[Local, Eng.] Grose* 

t k£st. The old imperfect tense of cast* Spenser. 

KfiS'TRpL, n. {Ormth.') A species of falcon, 
very common in Great Britain ; windhover ; 
Fa!co tinnunculiis of Linnaeus ; — written also 
castreh, Yarrell. 

lCST,n. [Su. Goth. 'krAt.t flesh ; Dan. A*z6*cf.-y-Icel. 
A<®r, keiA Putrefying flesh ; carrion : — 
any sort of filth. Wright. 

K£TCH, n. [Su. Goth. Tiogg ; Dut. haag ; Dan. 
hag ; Ger. Sw. ; Icel. kuggi. — It. caicco ; 
Sp. \ Yoxxl oaeche ; Fr. q;iiaiche.'\ 

1. {yai€t.) An old English term applied to a 

vessel equipped with two masts, usually of firom 
100 to 2o0 tons burden ; — nearly synonymous 
with the modern term yacht. Bratide. 

Ou** Ixtch^ even when light, was a bad sailer. Dampx^r, 

2. A hangman.— See Jack-Eetch. Grdse. 

3. (i/ws.) A catch* Beau. § FI. 

KfeTOH'yp, 71 . A sauce. — See Catchup. 

KfiT'TLE, 7 t. [M. Goth, katila ; Su. Goth, kittel^ 
kettel\ A. S. cetel\ Dut. ketel \ Ger. kessel\ 
Dan. kiedel ; Sw. kittel ; Icel. ketill : Rus. kotel. 
— L. catillm^ dim. from catimts^ A wide- 
mouthed, metallic vessel, for boiling liquids. 

“ In the kitchen the name of jjot is given to the 
boiler that growls narrower towards the top, and of 
fcettie to that which grows wider.” Johnson. 

KfiT'TLE—DitOM, n. An instrument of martial 
music, being one of two kettles or basins of 
brass, rounded at the bottom, and covered, at 
the top, with parchment or goatskin. 

The I’cftle^lnon and trumpet thus bray out 

The triumph of his pledge. Snak. 

kJSt'TLE-DRC^M'MER, ». The musician who 
plays on a kettle-drum. Craig. 

Ki&T'TLE— PiNS, n. pi. Nine-pins; skittles; 
kayles. << Billiards, Gayton. 

KBU'P^R, n. {Geoh) The German term for the 
upper portion of the new red sandstone forma- 
tion. P- Cyc. 

IKfiV'JgL, 71. 1. (JZoU.) A kind of antelope re- 

sembling the gazelle ; A7vtilope keveUa of Pal- 
las. P. Cyc. 

2. (Xaiet.) A strong piece of wood, bolted to 
a timber or stanchion, and used for belaying 
large ropes ; a cavil. Da7ia. 

n.pl. (Mazit.) Timber-heads 
used as kevcls. Dana. 

k£x, n. [L. ciczda, hemlock.] A dry stalk of 
hemlock and of some other plants; kccksy. 
—See Kecksy. Nares. 

I bring with, me a hook aa dry as a kex. Shelton, 

KEY (k6), n. [A. S. ceeg ; Frs. cay. — Gr. /cArr? ; 
L. clavzs ; It. ehiave ; Old Sp. ciave ; Sp. Have ; 
Port, chave ; Fr. clef.] 

1. An instrument by which a lock is fastened 
or unfastened. 

In old English. Taw, the leys of the wife convoyed certain 
legal rights and responsibilities, the wifh being held to answer 
for the theft of her husband, if the articles stolen were fbtind 
under the Ivys of which she ought to have custody nnd care. 

BurHll 

2. An instrument by which any thing is 
turned or screwed ; as, “ A watch-^ey.*' 

Hide the kev of the jack. Swift. 

3. That which serves to explain any thing 
enigmatical or difficult ; a clew ; a guide. 

^ Those who are accustomed to reason have got the true ketf 
oftMJoka JCocAa 

4s, ^Bot.) A sort of nut with a winged apex or 
margins, as in the fruit of the ash or the elm, 
or in that of the maple, which consists of two 
keys united at the base ; a Samara, Gray. 

5. (JWus.) The fundamental note of the prin- 
cipal chord, to which all the chords of a move- 
ment are relied, from which they all modulate, 
and into which they all tend to resolve them- 
selves, — hence, the fundamental note of the 
final chord of every piece; the fimdamental 
note of anv seale ; the tonic ; the key-note ; — 
the scale founded on any given tonic or key- 
note ; a mode ; — in some instruments, a lever 
pressed by the finger to produce a note. Dwight, 

6* {Arch.') A piece of wood let into the back 
of another, across the grain, to prevent the lat- 
ter from warping. Brande. 
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7. {Mech.) A wedge-shaped piece of wood 
or other material, which is driven into a mortise 
or seat prepared for it, in order to fix the parts 
of a machine firmly together; a jib. Mahan. 

S. ( Carp.) The board of a floor which is last 
laid douTi. 

In naked fiooring, keifs are pieces of timber 
fixed in between the joists by mortise and tenon. 
When fastened with their eiidis projecting against the 
sides of the joists, they are called •^tritttiny pieces. 

Craig. 

JTie key of a country, the passage or the fortress 
which gives access to a country, or the possession of 
which secures the possession of that country also, 
« These countries were the keys of Normandy.” Shak, 

Power of the keys, fEcel.) the authority of the priest- 
hood of certain Oliristian sects, by which they carry 
out church government, and give or withhold church 
privileges; — so called from the declaration of Christ 
to St. Peter, contained in Matt. xvi. 19. Book. 

KEY (ke), n. [L. cautss, a cliff; Sp. cayo; Fr. 
cayes.] A ledge of rocks near the surface of the 
water ; a low island ; — used chiefly in speaking 
of the West Indian islets. 

Keys, like reefs, are generally of coralline for- 
mation. A key rises above the surface of the water, 
while a reef is, for the most part, below the surface, 
or, at least, w'ashed by the waves. 

KEY (ke), n. [Low L. kaza ; Tovt. caes ; Fr. 

— Ir. ceigh ; Dut. kaai ; Ger. kai ; Sw. kaj.j A 
bank or wharf built at the side of a navigable 
water, for convenience in loading and unloading 
vessels; a mole; a quay. — See Quay. Holland, 

KEY (k5), V. a. {Meek.) To fasten with a key. 

KEY'A<}^E (ke'9j)> w. Money paid for lying at 
the key or quay ; quayage. Ainsworth. 

KEY'— BOARD, n. (Mus.) The series of levers in 
a piano-forte, or otner musical instrument which 
is played in a similar manner. Brande. 

t KEY'-COLD, a. Cold, as an iron key ; lifeless. 

Poor key-cold figure of a holy king. Shdk. 

KEYED (kSd), a. Furnished with keys:— fast- 
ened by a key : — set to a key, as music. Booth. 

KEY'— HOLB (kS'hal), w. An aperture or hole in 
a door or a lock for receiving a key. Shak. 

KEY '-NOTE, n. {Mzis.) The fundamental note 
of a piece, or of any scale ; the tonic. Dwight. 

KEY§, or KEYN^, n. {Old Ezig. Law.) A guar- 
dian, warden, or keeper. Whishaw. 

Keys of the island, (in the Isle of Man,) twelve 
persons to whom all doubtful or important matters of 
law were referred* Blount. Cowell. 

KEY'-STONE (ks'stdn), n. (Arch.) That stone 
in an arch which is equally distant from its 
springing extremities ; txiat stone of an upright 
arch which, being the last put in, kegs or locks 
the whole together. — See Arch. Brande. 

J8®“ln a circular arch there will be two keystones, 
one at the summit and the other at the bottom there- 
of; in semi-ctrcular, seml-elliptical arches, &c., it is 
the highest stone, frequently sculptured on the face 
and return sides. Weals. 

KEY'-WAY (k«'w5), n. {Mech.) The mortise 

made to receive a key. Ogilrie. 

KHA'lIpp, n. See Caliph. Brande. 

KHAm'SJN, n. A noxious wind. — See Kamsin. 

II KHAN (kSin or k&n), n. [Turk, or Fers.] 

1. In Persia, a governor or high officer ; — in 
Tartary, a prince or sovereign. 

The sovereigns of many Independent states of Northern 
Asia are sjbyled khans. Brande. 

2. An Oriental inn or caravansary. Brande. 

II KHAN'ATB, «. The jurisdiction or the country 
governed by a khan. P, Cyc. 

KHI'LAut, n. The robe of honor. [India.] Smart. 

KHdT'sJiB (kSt'ba), n. A peculiar form of prayer 
used in Mohammedan countries at the com- 
mencement of public worship in the great 
mosques on Friday, at noon. Brande. 

4®* The khotbah is chiefly a ** confession of faith,” 
and a general petition for success to the Mohamme- 
dan religion, and is regarded by the Mussulmans as 
the most solemn and important part of their worship. 
Brands. 

KIb'BAL, ) [Bret. {Mining.) An iron 

KIB'BLK, f bucket in which the ore is xiused from 
mines, Weale. 


ItlBE, n. [From Ger. kerb, a notch. Skin7ter„ 
Minsh&u. — See Kerf.] An ulcerated chilolainj 
a chap in the heel caused by cold. 

If aman*s brains were in his heels, wereH not in danger 
of kibes i Shak. 

KtBED (kibd), a. Troubled with kibes ; having 
kibes. “ Kibed heels.'* Daricizi. 

Ki~BlT’K4, n.\ pi. KiBiTKAS. A Russian vehi- 
cle covered with leather, used for travelling in 
winter. Heber. 

KIB 'LINGS, n. pi. Parts of small fish used for 
bait on the banks of Newfoundland. Baz’tlett. 

KI'BY, a. Having kibes ; sore with kibes. 

He halteth often that hath a kiby heel. 

KlCK, V. a. [L. calco, to tread. — Ger. kattchen, 
Skmner. —Icel. ktdka. Serenius.] p. kicked j 
pp. KICKING, KICKED.] To Strike with the foot. 

He must endure and digest all affronts, adore the foot that 
kicks him, and kies the hand that strikes him, , South* 

K!ck, V. n. To thrust out the foot in token of 
contempt ; to show opposition ; to resist. 

"Wlierefore hek ye at my sacrifice, and at mine offerln|r, 
which I have commanded? i Sam, h. ia* 

kIck, n. A blow with the foot. 

Before my foot salutes you with a HcX*. XTryden. 

KICK'jpR, n. One who kicks. 

KICK'JNG, n. The act of one who kicks. Smart. 

kIck'SHAw, 71. [Fr. guelque chose, something, 
any thing. Skitmer.] 

1. Something fantastical ; abawblc. 

Art thou good at these kickdiaics, knight i Shak. 

2. A made-up dish of cookery. 

A joint of mutton, and any piotty little tiny IricXi/iajos.teU 
William cook. ^ 

fKlCK'sndE, n. A dancer; a caperer; — so 
used as a term of contempt. Milton. 

t kIck'SY-wIck'SY, TO. A wife;- so used in 
contempt or in ridicule. Shak. 

kId, to. [Sansc. Gr. a goat; atyig, 

atylSoSf a goat-skin ; Ij. hrcdits, a kid. — Su* 
Goth, kid ; M. Goth, gaitei ; Dan., Icel., ^ 
Sw. kid ; Gael, dr Ii* cadhla : — Heb. 
from to crop : — Arab, gidi.] 

1. The young of a goat. 

Leaping like wanton kids in pleasant spring. Sjyemer. 

2. A fagot or a bundle of heath, Sitnmotids. 

3. A small tub ; — a basket. HaUiwell. 

KtD, V. TO. [t. KIDDED ; pp. KIDDING, KIDDED.] 

To bring mrth kids. Cotgrave. 

t kId, V. a. [A. S. czjdan, to know.] 

1. To discover ; to make known. Ctower. 

2. To bind up, as a fagot; to fagot. Jlalliwell, 

kId'D^ID, a. Fallen, as a young kid. Cotgrave. 

KiD'DIlR, TO. [Sw. kyta, to truck,] 

1. One who monopolizes or engrosses corn or 
other merchandise ; a huckster. Simmotids. 

2. A travelling trader. [Local.] Hay. 

kId'DLE, to. [Low L, kidellm.] A weir or dam 
in a river, to caJeh fish ; — corruptly called, in 
some places, kittle, or kettle. Todd. 

KiD'DfiW, TO. {Omith.) A web-footed bird ; — 
called also the guillemot, the sea-hen, and akouf. 
— See Guillemot. Chambers* 

kKd'^IL, ft. See Riddle. Jacobs. 

t kIb'-F6x, ft. A young fox. Wright. 

We »n fit the m-ftm with » pennyirorth, Shak. 

JkSS^Kidfox has been supposed to mean discovered or 
deteetedfoz. It may mean simply a young fox. Jfares. 

kId'LING, to. [Dim. of Hrf.] A young kid. 

Like kidUngs, Uitbe and merry. Oay 

KTd'NAp, V. a, [Ger. kind, a child, and nap 
JoAto^oto. — Ger. Mnderdieh, a kidnapper,] [i. 

KIDNAPPED ; pp. KIDNAPPING, KIDNAPPED.] 
To Steal or carry away by force, as a child or 
any human being. 

Fwwi the mntherii kn«« the Infent bey, 

JSIcbicqopecl la diumber, b^^ Moml^/pmsru 

kKp'NAp-fj^, n. On© who kidnap* ; a man. 
stealer. 

Th^ waiiferimr ehlMvsn. suA be coip 

•idered a kind of kUhwgfitar* within the law. 
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KId'NAp-PJNG, n. The act of one who kidnaps ; 
the stealing or conveying away of a man, wo- 
man, or child. P. Cyc, 

kId'N^IY (kid'ne), n . ; pi. kidneys. [Of uncertain 
etymology . — iSkinnsr says, A. S. cyntie, race 
(with a reference to cennan, to heget, or cynmj 
genitals), and neaK nigh. — iSeremua says, Su. 
Goth, qiied^ the belly ; A. S. quith^ and ?w«r.] 

1. One of the two glands lying in the lumbar 

region, on each side of the spinal column, 
which are the secretory organs of the unne ; — 
used generally in the plural. P. Cyc. 

2. A cant term for sort or kind ; disjiosition ; 

humor ; habit. Z,' Estrange. 

jSasr “ This use of the word seems to have risen 
from Shakspeare’s phrase, ‘A man of my ; 

where Falstaff means — a man whose kidneys are as 
fat as mine ; a man as fat as I am.” Jl^jscongh, 

3. A cant term for a waiting servant. Tathr. 

KlD'NJglY-BEAN, n. {Bot.) A well-known culi- 
nary vegetable of several species, shaped like a 
kidney; Pkaseolus. Loudon. 

KlD'N:ig:Y— fQrm, ? Formed like a 

KtD'N^lY-SIIAPED (-shapt), ) kidney. Pennant. 

KId'N^IY-V^TCH, n. {Bot.) The common name 
of a genus of plants, the heads of whose flowers 
have a silky appearance ; Aivthyllis. Loudon. 

KlD'NipY-WORT (-wUrt), n. A species of saxi- 
frage having kidney-shaped leaves. Crabb. 

KIE (kl), n. [See Cow.] Kine. [N. of Eng.] Todd. 

KIEVE, n. [See ICeeve.] A vat or tub, Weale. 

KlFFE'KiLL, n. See Keppekill. 

KlK-]g:-KU-N|5-MA'L6, n. A resin resembling 
copal, and forming e.\ccllent varnishes. Brande. 

KlL-RRICK'?N-lTE, n. {Min.) A massive, light- 
gray siilphuret of antimony and lead, found at 
Kilbrieken^ in Ireland. Dana. 

Klli'D^lR-KlN', ?i. kinderkin.'] A small bar- 
rel: — a liquid measure containing eighteen 
gallons, if of beer, or sixteen, if of ale. Colburn. 

KIll, V. a. [A. S. cwellan\ Dut. ktoeUen. — See 

QuEEL.] p. KILLED ; pp. KILLING, KILLED.] 

1, To deprive of life j to put to death. 

Yc have brought us fbrth into the wilderness to HU this 
■whole assembly with hunger. Ex. xvi. 3. 

2. To deprive of active qualities. 

Syn.— To kill is a general term, which signifies, 
simply, to take away or to de.stroy life, either by ac- 
culoiit or by desigii, lawfully or unlawfully ; to mur- 
dftr is to kill a human being unlawfully, with malice 
aforethought ; to aasasnmte is to murder by sudden 
surprise, treachery, or viulouco ; to Hlay (used com- 
monly in relation to men) is to kill in battle. A 
butcher kills or sUiughUrs animals. 

KILL, w. [Dut, kil\ Scot. %&.] A channel or 
watercourse ; an arm of the sea. BaHlett. 

46®"* Used in the state of New York, in forming 
compounds ; as, PeeksAill, Catakill. 

KtLL, n. A kiln. — See Kiln. BalUxoeU. 

g;lLXiy-DXR, n. A commandant or governor of 
a fort. [India.] Etoequekr. \ 

Klr/LAS, n. {Min.) Clay-slate — so called by 
the Cornish miners. Ure. 

f kIlL-COUR'TS-SY, n. One wanting in courte- 
sy j a clown ; a rustic ; a boor. S/iak. 

n. A butcher. Southey. 

kIll^ 06 e,^ ) {Omith.) A small bird of the 

kIll'-DEER, } plover kind ; CHaradrim vodfe- 
r%ts ; — so called from its peculiar note. Audwon^ 

KlL'USN-fTE, n. {Wm.) See KiLLiNiTB. P. Oyc. 

KlLL^JglR, «. One who kills. 

KlLT/>-HAOy n, A wooden trap used by hunters 
in Maine. [U. 8.] Bartlett. 

kIll'-Uerb, n. Btoomrape. Booth. 

kIl'UI-pIsh, n. {Xoh.) A kind of gudgeon. Storer. 

kIl'L(OK, «. A sort of anchor, [n.] Lwett* 

KlLL'lNOt p. a. Depriving of life ; destructive. 

The day «(»»«•» SMalk. 

kIl'LIN-Itb, n. {Min.) A silicate of alumina, 
containing potash and oxide of irom Bremhle. 


kIl'LOW, n. [A corruption of coal and low, a 
flame, from the resemblance to soot. Johnson. 
— In the north of England soot is called hol- 
low. Woodward 

1. An earth of a blackish or deep blue color. 

Woodward. 

2. A Turkish dry measure, of very vaiiable 

dimensions. Simmo7ids. 

kIln (kil), n. [Su. Goth, koelna, kyUa\ A. S. 
cyhi\ Sw. kulna\ W. cylyn.) An oven for 
roasting or drying malt and grain, burning 
bricks, tiles, lime, &c. : — a furnace for anneal- 
ing glass and pottery ware. Moxoxi. Sitmnojids. 

jQ3f- Commonly used in composition ; as, bnck-^i2n. 

KIlN'DRY (kll'dri), V. a. [z. kilndiued ; pp. 
KILNDUYING, KiLNDUiED,] To drv iu a kiln. 
“ The best vvay is to kibidt'y them.” Mot timer. 

kIlN'DRY-ING, n. The act of drying in a kiln. 

kIln'— HOLE (kil'hSl), n. The chimney or mouth 
of a kiln ; a chimney. Shah. 

KIL'O-GRAm, n, [Gr. xi^u>h a thousand, and 
ypan/jia, a weight ; Fr. Kilogramme.'] A French 
weight, equal to 2 lbs. 3 oz. 4.65 dis. (2.206 lbs.) 
avoirdupois ; a thousand grams. McCulloch, 

KiL'Q-Li-TRE (IS-tur), n. [Gr. thousand, 

and Xirpa, a certain Greek measure ; Fr. kilo- 
litre.] A French measure of liquids ; a thou- 
sand litres, equal to 35.3171 cubic feet, or 264 
wine gallons nearly. McCulloch. 

KIL'Q-ME-TRE (kn'p-ni5-twi)» [Gr. Y/ltoi, a 
thousand, and fterpov, measure ; Fr. kiloniHi'e.] 
A French measuie of a thousand metres, or 
3280,9167 English feet. P. Cyc. 

fKlLTjjp. Killed; huit; wounded. Spenser. 

kIlT, or KflLT, 9i. [Su. Goth. M2t, Molt, a fold 
of a garment; kolt, a kind of garment; Gael. 
ca^dt, apparel ; led. kelta, the lap or the fold of 
the garment; kioll, an outer garment.] A 
loose dress extending from the belly to the knee, 
in the form of a petticoat, worn in the High- 
lands of Scotland by the men, and in the Low- 
lands by young boys ; — called by the Highland- 
ers Jamieson. 

KiLT'JpD, a. Wearing a kilt. Gisborne. 

KIl'TSIR, n. [See Kilt. — Su. Goth, up kiUa\ 
Dan, kiUe op, to tuck up,] Condition ; order ; 
kelter. — See Kelteii. Holloway. 

kIm'bO, a. Crooked ; bent ; a-kimbe. Dryden. 

KlM'NEL, w. See Kemelin. Todd. 

KIN, n. [Su. Goth. kuml\ M- Goth, kun, kund; 
A. S. c?/w, kin, kindred; Dut. kunne, sex; 
Ger. kind, a child ; Icel. kyn, a kind ; kundr, 
son, kindred; Sw. kyvne.-—Gr. ytwdui, to be- 
got ; yivoi, race ; L. griascor, nascor, to be born ; 
genus, race ; It. genere ; Sp. ^ Fort, genoro ; Fr. 
genre.] 

1. Kclationship by blood or by marriage, 

without a crimo except Ws kin to me. Xkrpdm. 

2. The same gencrical class ; things rdated. 
And the ear-dealbnlng voice of the oracle. 

Kin to Jove*a thunder. Shtik. 

3. A relation ; a relative ; kindred. 

One touch of nature makei the whole world Hn. Sbak. 
A little more than kin and lets than kind. ^ak. 

4^ Km, as a termination, is used as a diminutive, 
as in maivtkin, a little man. 

kIN, a. Of the same family; of the same na- 
ture ; allied ; related. 

_ Because she is iUn to me, therefbre she *s not so fUr as 
Helen. Skak. 

Kf'N^TE, n. (Chem.) A salt formed by the com- 
bination of kinio acid with a base. P. Cye. 

5 KfND [kind, P. P Ja. Sm. Wr. Wb.*, kyind, S. 
W. J. F . ; keind, K-L a. [A. 8. cytv,— See Kin, w.] 

1. Benevolent ; filled with general good will ; 
friendly; favorable; beneficent; mila; tender; 
ihdulgent ; compassionate ; gentle ; benignant ; 
grit^ious; lenient. 

' ReI*k$Mf«atotlwuathwikftilandtothe4evIU i!Mbsv1.S|l. 

2. Froccedingfirom benevolence or goodness 

of heart; as, intentions.” 

IIkIND, n. TGoth* hmdi A. S. — See 
Kin, n.] 

X. Race; generic class; genus; — sort; na- 
ture; character. 


They two were human kind. Dryden. 

My master, who, God bless the mark, is a kind of devil. &iak. 

The waters brought forth . . . alter their kind. Oen. i. 21^ 

2. Natural state; produce or commodity as 
distinguished from money. 

And others, haider still, he paid in kind. Pope. 

3. Nature; natural propensity, [r,] 

Fitted by kind for rape and villany, Shak. 

4s. Manner; way; method, [u.] 

In their Xind they epcak it. Shak. 

Syn. — Kind, from the Anslo-Saxon, and sort, from 
the Latin, through the French, are often used inter- 
changeably in the same sense, and are very general 
and indefinite terms ; as, “ A thing of this kind or 
sort I “A kind or sort of persons, animals, or 
things.” A subject of tins kind oi nature^ a race of 
men or animals. Species, genun, order, and class are 
definite scientific teinis. — )Seo Species. 

t KIND'jpD, a. Begotten. Spenser. 

(I KIND'-HEArT'JPD (kliid'hdrt'^d), a. Having 
great benevolence. Thomson, 

II KiNU'-HEART'^ID-NifiSS, n. Kindness of heart ; 
kindliness ; benevolence. Arbuthiiot. 

KIN'DLE (kin'dl), r. a. [L. candeo, to be hot; 
inamdo, to kindle. — Su. Got)x. kmdai loel. 
kindi, to kindle ; kindri, fire. — A. S. candel ; 
Norse kindtl, candle.] \i. kindled; pp. kin- 
dling, KINDLED.] 

1. To set on fi.re ; to cause to bum. 

Ilis breath ktndleih coals, and a flame gocth out of hl« 
mouth. Job xli. tih 

2. To inflame, as the passions ; to excite. 

Kindle my rapt spiiits. Milton* 

t kIN'DLE, V. a. [A. S. cc9ina?i ; Scot, kmdle ; 
Ger. kind.] To bring forth ; to give birth to. 

Dwell where she is kindled, Shak. 

kIn'DLE, *«. n. 1. To take fire. Chaucer* 

2. To become excited ; to grow into rago- 
Xt shall kindle in the thickets of the forest. Ig, lx. 18* 

KIN'DL^R, n. One who kindles or inflames. 

Kindlera of riot, enemies of sleep. Gay. 

fKlND'LJISS, a. Unkind; unnatural; cruel; 
hard-hearted. **Kz>ic?^dfw villain.” Shak. 

KlND'Ll-NfiSS, 1, Favor; affection; good-will. 

In kind a ihther, but not X tndliness. Sachmlle, 

2. Mildness ; gentle course. ** The temper of 
the air and of the seasons.” Whitlock. 

KIND 'LING, n. The act of setting on fire ; — ma-* 
terials for kindling or setting on fire. 

KIND'LING, p. a. Setting on fire ; inflaming. 

KIND'LY, a. 1. Being of a particular nature or 
kind ; natural ; hamogcncal ; congenial ; proper. 

The kindly juice of a plant.” Hamm<md* 

Of porous earth, 'wltli kindly thirst updrawn. Milton. 

The I tndli/ fVutts of the earth. Cotnnion Prayer. 

The itm/lif frnita of Ihe oorth arc* the natuml Mtits — those 
which tlic curth, according to its kind, sliould bring forth. 

2. Kind; mild; bland; benevolent. “The 
kindly seeds of love.” Dryden* 

kInd'LY, ad. In a kind manner ; benevolently ; 
favorably; mildly; fitly. 

KIND'LY-NA'TITRED f-nSt'yvrd), a. Having a 
kind nature or disposition. 'Wright. 

kInd'N^ISS, n. 1. The quality of being kind; 
good-will; benevolence; humanity. 

Kmhytss, nobler iwer than revi-nge. Shcikm 

2. An act of good-will or benevolence; a 
favor or benefit conferred. 

The kindness that I have done unto thee, Ckn. xxt ZB. 

KI N'DRBID, n. ; pi. KINDRED or KINDREDS. [A. s. 
cj/nren.— See Kin-] 

1. Relationship by birth or by marriage, 

like her, of eqtsal kinOrod to tlie throne* Dryden. 

2. Relations ; perH6ns of the same family. 

Out of thy country and fbom thy kindred. Oen* xli, I. 

3. The whole body of persons related ; faia- 
fiy; fraternity. 

Out of every Mnclhmf, and tongue, and people, jBEew* r. S. 

kKn'DRED^ a. Congenial; related; oognate; of 
the same kind. 

Who hath read or heard 

Of any kindred aefion like te thU7 BM. 

KfNB, n. [Contracted from eottm, the ph of sots. 
Poor*] Cows. [Obsolete, except in poetry*] 
The very kirn, that gambot at hk;h iioanu Ooeim, 
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K!-N^I-mAt'JCS, 71. pL [Gr. Ktviui^ to move.] A 
term used by some writers to denote the doc- 
trine ■which treats of the effects of motion with- 
out reference to its causes, and in contradis- 
tinction to dynamics. Brande. 

KI-N?-siP'A-THlST, n. One who is versed in or 
practises Icinesipathy. Ec, Rev. 

Kf-N^-SiP'A-THY, 71. [^Gr. motion, and 

TtdOns suffering.]*. A mode of treating diseases by 
gymnastics or appropriate motions. Dimylison, 

KI-NfeT'JCS, n. pi. See Kinematics. Brande. 

Ki-NE'TQ-SCOPE, n. [Gr. Kiwiroi, moving, and 
OKo-nita, to \iew.] A movable panorama. Baldwin. 

KING, n. [Su. Goth, konnmyi A. S. cyning^cyngi 
Dut. honing \ Ger. k mig ; Dan. kx>nge ; Icel. 
honungBy konge ; Svv. konwig, kimg ; Gael. 4? 
ceanuy head Ir. cimuncy king. Per. khan.'l 

1. The ruler of a nation or a kingdom ; a mon- 
arch ; a sovereign. 

A substitute shines brightly as s^hinQ 

Until a king be by. SkaJc. 

2. One who has supreme authority. 

He is the Lord of lords and King of k£ng». Jiev. xvii. 14. 

3. A card or a piece in some games. Pope. 

Ktn^ at arms, an oflicer of great antiquity, and 

formerly of great authority, wiio-e business it is to 
preside over the chapters and to direct the proceed- 
ings of heralds. There are three lun^s at arms i » Eng- 
land, — Qarter, Clareneieat, and J^Torroy, the first of 
whom is styled principal kin^ at arm't, and the two 
latter, promncUil because their duties are con- 
fined to the provinces. Brande. 

KING, V. a. 1. To supply with a king, [r,] 

She is so idly kinged. 

Her sceptre ao fontastically Lwrne. Shah. 

/ 2. To make royal ; to raise to royalty ; to 

elevate to regal power. [Ludicrous.] 

Then I am Kinged again, and by and by 

Think that 1 am unkinged by Bolingbroke. J^ah. 

KIng'AP-PLE, n, A kind of apple. Mo7i:imer. 

kIng'— B9-c6m'ING, a. That becomes, or is ap- 
propriate to, a king. 

The k ing^etmxng graces. Shak. 

kIng^bTrd, 71. ipniith.) A pvsserine dentiros- 

tral bird, of the genus M^cericapa of Linneeus ; 
tyrant fly-ckteher ; MttACicapa tyramms ; — so 
named iroin its courageous bearing towards 
other and larger birds during the season of 
breeding. NuUall. 

KING'— CAR'DT-NAL, n. A cardinal acting the 
part, or having the power, of a king. Shah. 

KlNG^-CjaAB,n. ^ZoOl) 

A genus of gigantic 
entomostracous crus- 
taceans, in which the 
haunches of the ffrst 
six pairs of feet are King-crab, 

beset with small spines, and are so closely ap- 
proximated about the mouth as to serve the 
office of jaws ; Limulus called also horseshoe^ 
and ?iorseshoe^cr(ib. Brande. 

kIng'CRAPT, 71. Craft of kings ; art of govern- 
ing. — ** A word commonly used by King 
James.^* Johnso7i. 

jAme» v»s eltraya boasting of whftt he called kmgcrniff\ 
and yet it is hardly poesible even to imofpne a course more 
mreetly opposed to all the rules of kingcrcg't than that wh!«’h 
he fblloved. Macaulay. 

KlNG'Oti^P, n. (Bot.) The crowfoot. Peacham. 

KlNG^DQM, n. [A. S. cyngddtn.} 

1. A country or territory governed by a king; 
the dominion of a king. 

Moses gave unto them the kingdom of Slhon. mtn. xxxKSS. 

2. The estate of king; supreme power. 

The kingdom U departed from thee. Xkm. iv. ffi, 

3. A region; a tract; a definite space. “The 

watery kingdom.** ' $hak. 

4t. One of the primary divisions in natural 
history ; as, “ The mineral kingdom.** 

t KiNG'DQMED, a. Having» or seeming to have, a 
kingdom. ^*£jbngdomeciAchilletBP Shak. 

kIng'FISH, n, A fish having splendid col- 

ors ; the opah ; the LampHs guttatm. Eng, Cge. 

K1ng'fIsh-^R, 71. iOmitk.) A bird of the fam- 
ily Alcedmioee and sub-family Ahedinines;^ 
particularly the AMo /dspida, which lives upon 
fishes and aquatic insects. Orag. YarreU. 



t KING'HOOD (klng'hfid), 7t. [A. S. cvnehdd, from 
cgjie, royal, and /lad, person, condition.] The 
state of being a king. Gower. 

kING -K iLL-jpR, n. One who kills a king ; the 
murderer of a king ; a regicide. tskak. 

KlNG'L^SS, a. Having no king. Byron, 

KING'LfiT, n. A little king; a kingling. Ogilvie. 

KING'-LIKE, a. Like a king; kingly. Sandys. 

KiNG^Ll-NfiSS, n. The quality of being kingly ; 
kingly appearance or manner. Cokridge. 

KtNG'L{NG,7i. An inferior sort of king. Churchill. 

KING'Ly, a. 1. Belonging to a king; royal. 
“The pride of sway.” Shak, 

2, I^oble; august; suitable to a king. 

I am far better bom than is the king, 

More Uke a king, more kingly in my tlioughta. Shah. 

KING'LY, ad. With an air of royalty ; as a king. 

Low bowed the rest; he, kingly, did but nod. Pope. 

K^NG'LY-P66R^ a. Exceedingly poor. Kmgly-> 
poor iiout."* Shak. 

kInG'-POST, 71. {Arch.) The middle post of a 
framed roof, reaching from the centre of the tie- 
beam to the ridge at top ; crown-post. Brande. 

kIng§, n. The title of two books of the Old 
Testament. 

KlNG’^'-BfiNCH, n. The highest court of com- 
mon law in England (called, during the reign of 
a queen, the Queen* s-befich)*, — so called be- 
cause the sovereign used formerly to sit there 
in person, and stiU,.by fiction of law, is sup- 
posed to do so. 

consists of a chief justice and four 
or younger justices, who are by their olTioe the sover- 
eign coiiBorvaiors of the peace and supreme coroners 
of the land. It takes coguizanco botii oi civil and 
crinnnal causes. BurnlL 

KInG’^'-ENG'LISII (-liig'glish), 77. A colloquial 
phrase ior correct or pure English. Wright. 

KlNG’^'-B'VIL (kingz'S'vl), n. The scrofula, a 
disease formerly believed to be cured by the 
touch of a king. 

if <9" “The first king of England that touched for 
it was Edward the Coniossor, in 105«: and touching 
for itcontiuuod a custom till it was discouraged and 
ultimately dropped by George L, in 1714.” Jlaydn. 

KING'SHIp, 71, The state of a king; royalty; 
monarchy. King Charm. 

KlNG'§'-SPEAR (klngz'sp€r), n. {Bot.) A plant 
having yellow flowers in a long spike; yellow 
asphodel; Asphodelus Intern. Wood. 

KING’^'-STONE (kTngz'st5n),7i. {Ich.) The angel- 
fish ; Sitpuitina angelus. Craig. 

KInG’§'— Y jfiL-LOW (-y€i'l5), 7i. A poisonous 
yellow pigment containing arsenic and sulphur; 
a fictitious orpiment, or sulphuret of arsenic. Ure. 

KIno'— TA-BLB, n. {Mediaeval Arch.) Conjec- 
tured to be the string-course, vrith ball and 
flower ornaments in the hollow moulding, usual 
under parapets. Ogilvie. 

kInG'WOOD (-wild), n. 1. A dyewood from Si- 
erra Leone ; camwood. Ogilvie. 

2. A beautiful hard vvood imported from Bra- 
zil in trimmed logs from two to seven inches in 
diameter. Simmonde. 

Kl'NlO, a. [Dut. Mna, cinchona.] (Chem.) Not- 
ing a vegetable add, derived from cinchona, and 
sometimes called einchonic acid. P. Cyc. 

KiNK, 71. [Dut. dr Sw. kink.] 

1. An entanglement or knot in thread, &c. ; a 

twist or turn in a rope or cable. CreAb. 

2. A fit of laughter, or of coughing. Bi'ockett. 

KiNK, V. n. p. KINKED ; pp. kinking, KINKED.] 

L To be entangled; to run into knots; to 
set fast or stop ; said of a rope. 

2. To be disentangled. [Local, Eng.] Forhi/. 

3, To laugh immoderately. [Local.] J^oekeit. 

KiN'KA-JdU, n. (Zobl.) A plantigrade quadru- 
ped of South 
America.hav- 
ing a long, 
prehensile tail 
and woolly 
hair, and liv- 
ing upon 
trees ; the KinknJov (Oercsttpteg eaiodiooltmk/^y 
ooleptes oatcdivolvulus of Dliger. Brande. 



KINK'HAuST, 71. The chincough ; hooping- 
cough. [Local, Eng.] Bt'oeketi, 

KlN'KLE, n. Same as Kink. Francis. 

kIn'NI-KIN'NIC, 71. An Indian term applied to 
a composition of dried leaves and bark pre- 
pared for smoking. [U. S.] Bartleit. 

Kl'NO, 71. [An Indian word.] An astringent veg- 
etable extract, containing tannin, gum, and ex- 
tractive matter. Brat^do, 

KPnSYLE, n. [Eng. kinic, and Gr. vXvt princi- 
ple.] {Chem.) A sublimate obtained in golden 
yellow needles when a kinate is distilled. Craig. 

kIn^'FOLK (klnz'fSk), n. [A. S. cyn, family, and 
folc, people, tribe, folk.] Relations ; kindred. 
“ My kimfotk have failed.” [r.] Job xix. 14. 

KIN'SHIp, 71. Kindred ; relationship. Trench. 

kIn^'MAN, n. ; pi. KINSMEN. A man of the 
same race or family ; a relative. 

KINIJ'WOM-AN (kln/ZwAm-an), n. A female re- 
lation. “ She is my kinswoman** Shak. 

kIn'TAL, 72, See Quintal. Todd. 

XClNTLlD^E, 72. {Naut.) A kind of ballast; 
kentledge. Mar. Diet. 

JCl-OSK*, n. [Turk.] A kind of open pavilion or 
summer-house, supported by pillars. Brande. 

Kl-O’TOME, n. [Gr. Kttav, a dividing membrane, 
and riprio, to cut.] A surgical instrument for 
dividing certain pseudo-membranous bands in 
the rectum and bladder. Dunglisoii. 

KIp, 72. The hide of a young beast. IlalliiceU. 

KIPE, 72. [A. S. cepan, to catch, to keep.] An 
osier basket for catching fibh. urabb. 

KiP'— LfiATII-IJlB, 72. Leather made from the hide 
of a young ox or cow^, being intermediate be- 
tween call-skin and cow-hide. Craig. 

KIp'PEIR, «. Lean and unfit for use, — applied 
to salmon when unfit to be taken; — also not- 
ing the time when salmon spawn, UaUiwcH. 

KIpLER» G. Lively; nimble; gay; light-footed; 
chipper. — See Cim»PER. Ct'avm Dialect. 

KlP'P^JR-NfTT, 72. A tuberous root; enrth-nut; 
Bunium bulbocasUmum, JhtnyUso7i. 

KlP'PpR-TlME, 72. The time between the 3d and 
12th of May, in which fishing for salmon on the 
Thames, in England, is prohibited. Ash. 

kI P'— SKIn, 72. Kip-leather. — See Kip-le vtiier. 

KIRK, 72, [Gr. — See Cjiuucn:.] 

1. A church. [Scot, and N. of Eng.] 

Jamieson. 

2. The established church of Scotland. 

■With the sitting of the general aseembly of the kirh. Seoti* 

fKlRKED (kYrkt), a. [A. S. cerran, to turn.] 
Turned upward. Chaucer. 

kYrk'MAN, n. ; pi. KiRKMEN, One of the church 
of Scotland. Vindiciee Carolinas 

KlfRK'-SftS'SION, n. The lowest ecclesiastical 
court of the kirk of Scotland- 

JO^It is composed of the ministers of the pstlsb 
and of lay elders. It takes cognizance of cases of 
scandal, of the iKW«»a fiind, and <»f matters of general 
ecclesiastical discipline. Brande. 

KfRK^— yXkd, n. A churchyard. [Scotland.] 

(kCrsh'vtts-s^r), n. [Gcr. 
kirschtcasser, from kirsche^ a cherry, and was- 
eer, water.] An alcoholic liquor obtained by 
fermenting and distilling the juice of the small, 
sweet, black cherry. Merle. 

KYr'TLE n. fSu. Goth. hgoHtl\A. S. 

cyriel\ Dan. kittel^ kicrte.l\ Sw. XeeL 

kyrtill.] 

L An upper garment, or sort of loose gown or 
jacket; an outer petticoat. 

il^The finrm of the MrtU underwent varioos aW 
terations at difihmnt times. It was worn by both 
sexes. The term is still rouined in the pfovlnees, la 
the sense of an outer petticoat. JBaUiweU. 

2. A quantity of fiajt weighiiig about cue 
hnnaFed poundA Wright* 
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Ktll’TLED (fctr'tld), a. Wearing a kirtle. Milton, 

K’fR WAN-fTE, 71, {MmJ) A silicate of lime, 
iron, and alumina, from the basalt of the north- 
east coast of Ireland : — so called from Kirioant 
the mineralogist. Bratide. 

kIsh, ». A substance produced in iron-smelting 
furnaces, resembling plumbago. jBra7ide, 

Kiss, V. a. [Su. Goth.^yssct; A. S. cj/ssan; But. 
4r Ger. kiissen ; Dan. hjsse ; Sw. ^ Icel. Ujssa ; 
W. cusmiu,] p. KISSED ; pp, kissing, kissed.] 

1. To salute by applying the lips. 

And Jacob kissed Rachel, and lifted up his voice and wept. 

Oen, XXIX. 11. 

2. To treat with fondness ; to fondle ; to 

caress. , 

The hearts of princes km obedience. Snak. 

3. To touch gently. 

When the sweet wind did gently kiss the trees. Shak, 

Kiss, n, [A. S. cijss; Frs. am i FI. kim ; But. 
kusi Ger. kusz. Ban. ki/s ; Icel. koss; Sw. 
kpszi Gael. ^ Ir. W. citi^.] 

1. A salute by kissing or by joining lips. 

One kiss shall stop our mouths, Shdk. 

2. A short roll of sugar paste. Malliwell. 

KiSS'jpR, n. One who kisses. Sherwood, 

KlSS'lNG-COM'PJT (-kum'fjt), «. Perfumed 
sugar-plums for sweetening the breath. Shak. 

KlSS'lNG-CRtlST, n. Crust formed when one 
loaf, in baking, has touched another. King, 

kIsT, 71 , [A. S. cijst, — See Chest.] A chest. 
[Scotland and North of Eng.] HaUuoeU, 

KIst, 11 , The amount of a stated payment; a 
portion of a tax paid by a peasant. Sinimonds, 
KiT, n. 1. A large bottle. Skinner, 

2. A wooden tub or vessel ; — -used in Eng- 
land for holding salmon, and in the U. S, com- 
monly for holding pickled mackerel. BrocKctt, 

3. A milking pail like a churn with two ears 
and a cover a small pail. Wright, Bntick, 

4. A small fiddle. Fiddler’s kiV* Fhrio, 

6. A name applied to a kitten. Forhg, 

6, [Scot. Working implements the 

whole of any set of things, as the bench and 
tools of a cobbler, a sailor’s chest and contents, 
a soldier’s knapsack and its contents. Jawfeson. 

KIt'oAT, a, 1. Applied to a club in London, of 
which Addison and Steele were members ; — so 
named from Christopher Katy a pastry-cook, 
who supplied the club with mutton pies. 

2. Applied to a portrait about three quarters 
in length, such as was used for the members of 
the Kitcat Club. Chalmers, 

kIt'cAt, n, A game played by boys, with sticks 
or bats, in the east of England. 

Then in hli hand he take* a thick bat, ^ 

With which he used to play at Cotton. 

kIT’cAT-ROll', n, A bellied roller drawn by a 
horse, and used for rolling land. Foi’og, 

KlTCri'?iN (klcli'$n), n, [L. coquimy from coj-wo, 
to cook ; It. cucina; Sp. cocina ; Port, cosinha; 
Fr. cuisine, — A. S. egoene ; But. keuken ; Ger. 
kUche ; Ban. kiMen ; Sw. k’^k. — Gael, citsinn ; 
Ir. kgshen ; W. cegin ; Bret. kegin,'\ 

1. The room in a house where the provisions 

are cooked. Bacon, 

2. An apparatus for cooking, generally made 
of tinned iron having a polished surface, so 
that it may reflect heat when set before the fire. 

KlTCn'^iV, V, a. To entertain with the fare of 
the kitchen ; to provide with food. Shak, 

KlTClPJeiN, a. Belonging to, or used in, the 
kitchen. Ash, 

KlTCH'i:Jir-.GAR’0BN (kIcIi'$o-g&r'dn), n, A gar- 
den in which vegetables for the table are raised. 
kITCH'IiN-GRATJB, n. An iron range for a 
kitchen. Swty^, 

KlTOH’^Nf-MAID, n, A maid or woman em- 
ployed in the kitchen. Shak, 

KfTOH’gN-ay, n. The utensils used in a kitch- 
en ; utensils for cooking. 

]Nfext unto them goetb dx« blitokgaard sad 

kItch’KN-STOpp, n. The fat ooUected ftrom 
pots and dripping-pans. Donne, 

KiTOH'BN-WfiNCH, n. A maid employed to 
clean the kitchen instruments of cookery. Shak, 


KITCH'^;N-W0RK (klch'fn-wfirk), «. Work 
done in the kitchen ; cookery. Johnson, 

KITE, n, [A. S. egta,"] 

1. (Ornith,) A bird of 
prey of the hawk kind; 
the Milnts ictintis, Mtl^ 
vus vulgarisy or Faho 
milvus ; — called also, 
from its noiseless flight, 
gkad or glede, Yarrell, 

415“ The kite is readily 
distinguished among British 0 \ 

FeJ.oonidtBy even when at a r g f 

tranr&nf/d Tiflf w 

mode of taking its prey, the kite is distinguished from 
falcons and hawks generally by pouncing upon it upon 
the ground. Occasionally it sails in circles, then 
stops and remains stationary for a time, the tail ex- 
panded widely, and with its long wings sustainmg its 
light body. Yarretl, 

2. A rapacious or cruel person. 

Detested tbouliost. ShcA\ 

3. A kind of toy ; a light frame of wood ex- 

tending a broad surface of paper, and raised 
into the air, with a string attached, by the ac- 
tion of the wind. Martin, 

4. A term applied to a note given in exchange 
for another note ; an accommodation note. 

Shmnonds. 

6. ( Jc/i.) A species of fish ; the brill ; Rkoin-^ 
bus vulgaris, [Local, England.] Braude, 

KITE, n. [A. S. ewithy the womb ; Scot, JegtOy 
the belly ; M. Goth, quithus; Icel. kuidiiy qtied.] 
The belly. [Scotland and N. of Eng.] Brackett, 
kItE’FLV-ING, n, A term applied to an ex- 
change of checks, notes, or drafts by way of 
accommodation, or for the purpose of raising 
money. Bartlett, 

KITE^FOOT (klt'fkt), ft. A species of the to- 
bacco plant; — so called from its resemblance 
to a bird’s foot. Widght, 

KiTE’S'-FOOT (kits'mt), n. A plant. AinstcoHh, 
KlTH, ft. [A. S. C7jth\ cgthaiiy to make known.] 
Acquaintance ; friends. Gower, 

First flho made him the fleece to win, ^ 

And after that from kith and kin, Qoioer. 

Kith and kin, friends and relatives. Brockets 

KiTH'A-RA, n, [Gr. ict0dpa; L. cithara; A. S. 
cgtere, — ’ See Gvitaii.] (Mw«.) A stringed in- 
strument of music ; a cithara, Thompson, 

KITTsh, a. Like the bird called a kite. “ The 
kitish kind.” Turhcrville, 

kIt'LING, n. [Bim. of Atf, a cat.] 1. A young 
cat ; a kitten. Chapman, 

2. [L. caiulus.2 A whelp ; the young of a 

beast. . B, Jonson, 

kIt'TBN (klt^n), n, [Dim. of caf.— But. ka^c,'] 
A young cat. 

KIT'TEN (kit’tn), V, n, Ji, KITTENED ; pp. KIT- 
TENING, KITTENED.] 'To bring forth young cats. 

If yonr mother’* cat „ , 

Hadbut/LimiKTc/. iShak, 

k!t'TI-WAKB, n, (Oniii/i,) An English bird of 
the gull kind ; the Larus iridactglus. YarreU, 

t KlT'TLE (kIt'tO, V, a, [Su. Goth, kittlay kitzla; 
A. S* citelan ; But* kittelenj, Ger. kUzeln ; Sw. 
kittla, kittsla ; Icel. ^t^^.] To tickle. Sherwood, 

KlT'TLE-BU§’y (klt'U-hlE'ze), a, Ofiicious about 
trifles. [Local, Eng.] HaUitoeU, 

KiT’TLISH, C5. ikltile,\ Ticklish. Wright, 
t KiVE, n, A tub ; keeve. — See Keetb. Betty, 
kIv'KR* To cover. [Vulgar.] Itudoet, 

KLlOK, i». w. [Old Fr. eliquer , — But kUken , — 
See Click.] [t. klicked; pp, klickino, 

KLtCKED.] 

1. To make a small, sharp noise ; to click. 

2. To pilfer or steal away with a sudden 

snatch. [Scotland-] Johnson, 

KLlCi:, ft. A sharp noise ; click. Craig, 

KLlci'B»» He who, or that which, clicks. 
KLiOK'INO, n, A regular, sharp noise. Maunder, 

KLIn'KBIT, > 1 . (Fort) A small gate made through 
a pEdiaade for the purpose of sallying. OroAh, 

KLtNK'firrONB, n, (Mm.) A variety of feld- 
spatliic rock.— See Clinkstone. Crabb, 


KL|-N6M'B-T^;R, n, [Gr. A-Ih'w, to slope, and 
(tirpevy measure.] An instrument for measur- 
ing the inclmiition of stratified rocks, &c. — 
See Clinometeu. Hamilton, 

KLOF-B-MA'NJ-A, 71. [Gr. K^.oirfiy theft, and puvta^ 
madness.] (Med.) An irresi&tible propensity 
to steal, — a species of moiiomaiiia. Hunglison, 

KNAB (nab), v. a, [But. knabbeleny to gnaw ; Ger. 
knappei'n ; Dan. gnave ; Icel. gnaga ; Sw. knap, 
pay to pinchj [f. knabeed ; pp. icn.^dhino, 
KNABBED.] To seize with the teeth ; to bite, 
as something brittle ; to nab. 

I had much rather he kndbbmg crusts, -without fear, . .. 
than be mistress of the -world -with caies. VUstrtuige, 


f KNAb'BLE (nkb'bl), r. w. [Dim. of Ami6.] To 
bite; to nibble. Browne, 

KNACK (nak), n. 1. A little machine ; a toy ; a 
plaything; a knick-knack. 

Conceits, knacks, trifles. Bftolr. 

2. A readiness; a facility; a dexterity in 
some slight operation. 

The dean -was famous in his time. 

And had a kind of knack at rhyme. Swift, 

3. A nice trick ; a dexterous exploit. 

For how should equal colors do the knacks Bops, 

KNAck, V. n. [A. S. crucian, to knock; Ger. 
knaken, to break.] 

1. To make a sharp, quick noise, as w’hen a 

stick breaks. Bp, HaU, 

2. To speak finely or afiectedly. [r.] Grose, 

KNACK'? R (nak'^r), n, 1. A maker of knacks 
or toys : — a harness-maker. Mortimer, 

2. A rope-maker. Amsicor^h, 

3. One Avho buys old horses for slaughter, 

and cuts them up for dog’s-meat. Smart, 

4. pi. Two pieces of wood struck by moving 

I the hand. Uallitoeu, 

KNA OK'ING (n&k'-), ti. The act of one who 
knacks. “I have taught thee the knacking of 
the hands.” LiUg, 

KNAcK'ISII, ? Knavish ; trickish; practising 
KNAck'Y, > tricks or knacks, [it.] More* 

KNACK'Isn-NfeSS, n. Quality of being knacks 
ish; knavery; artifice; trickery. [r.j More, 

KNACK'-KN6ed (nak'nsd), p, a. Having knees 
that strike against each other. Brochett, 

KNAg (iiflg), n. [W. cnwc\ Ir. ^ Gael. cnag\ 
Dan. knag ; Sw. knagg.’i 

1. A knot in wood. Barret, 

2. A wooden peg for clothes. JIaUiwelL 

3. A shoot of a deer’s horn, llaJJUweU, 

4. A rugged top of a rock or a hill. llulUweU, 

KNAGGED (n&gd), It. Having knags or project- 
ing paints like knots. UoUand, 

KNAg'G{-n£ss, 7u State of being knaggy. Bccik 

KnAg'G Y a. Knotty ; rough ; — ill-hu- 
mored." [Local, Eng,] • Sherwood, 

KNAp (niip), ». [W. cnap, — See Knob.] 

X. A protuberance ; a hillock ; the brow of a 
hill ; nap. “ Upon a knap of ground.” Bacon, 

2. A blow ; a buffet. HaUiweU, 

KNAP (nap), tJ. a, rSw. -See Knab.] 

To bite; to break short; to gnash, [u.] 

A* lying a go«»lp Qj ever Ivia/jjtMd ginger. Shah, 

KNAP (nSLp), V, n. To make a short, sharp noise ; 
to snap ; to knack. Wiseman, 

KNAP'bOT-TLE (nap'bbt-tl), n. A plant; a spe- 
cies of poppy. Johnson, 

tKNAP'PISH (nilp'piali), a. Snappish; froward; 

cross; peevish, Barret, 

fKNAP'PLE (nflp'pl), tJ. n, [But. krwtbbelen, to 
gnaw, — See Knab.] To break off with a sharp, 
quick noise ; to snap ; to nibble, Ainsworth, 

t KNAp'PV (nitp'pe), a. Full of knaps, protuber- 
ances, or hillocks ; knobby. Mtdoet, 

KNAP'sAcK (niip'silk), ft. [Su. Goth, kappscsch'; 
But, knapzak ; Ger. kuappsaek ; — Fr, canapsa, 
— Gael, cimp^saic.l A oag cr sack in which a 
soldier or a foot-traveller carries his provisions 
and necessaries on his back. 

And wwh imt ftlii hU kmpsack or hb wrip, JOrtn/tm, 

KNAp'ipeed (nup'wed), n, (Bo/.) A name ap- 
plieil to several species of plants of the genus 
Oentaurea, Mng, Cgo, 
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KNAE (nar), n, [Dut. Awor, a knui Ger. Anor^ 
ren, a protuberance; Dan. knortt a knob, 
bunch.] A hard knot ; a knurl, [s..] I>ryden, 

KNAEL, n. FSw. knorla, a curl, a ringlet.] A 
knot in -vvoocl ; a knurl. Brockett. 

KNARL^^D (nUrred), CE. Knotted; gnarled. <*The 
old knarUd oak.” Scott. 

KNAR'RY (nar'r?), a. Knotty ; stubby. Chaucer* 

KNAVE (nav), n* [Su. Goth, knape ; A. S. cnapa, 
cnafa ; Dut. knaaj) ; Ger. knabe ; Icel. knapi ; 
Sw. knapa, an esquire ; kndfcel, a knave.] 

1. t A lad ; a boy. WiMiffe. 

2. f A servant; an attendant. Gower. 

A couple of Ford’s kruxcea, his hinds. Shak. 

3. A petty rascal; a villain ; a scoundrel. 

There’s ne’er a Tillain dwcllmgin all Denmark but he ’s 

an arrant X'tiave. Shals. 

4. A card with a soldier painted on it. 

The bnave^ in cards (in French valet) means 
the servant or attendant of the king and queen. Sut~ 
limn. 

4 ®** ** Knave meant once no more than a ladi vil- 
lain, no more than a peasant ; a boor was only a 
farmer ; a varlet was but a serving- man 5 a churl, but 
a strong fellow.^^ Trench. 

“I remember, says Swift, “at a trial in Kent, 
where Sir George- Rooke was indicted for calling a 
gentleman knave and villain, the lawyer for the de- 
fendant brought od* Ins client by alleging the words 
were not injurious ; for knave, in the old and true 
signidcation, imported only a servant; and villain m 
Latin is oiMicu-?, wdiich is no more than a man em- 
ployed in country labor, or rather a baily.” 

KNAV'gR-Y (nav'^r-e), n. Dishonesty; fraud; 
petty villiiny ; knavishnesa. 

Who with dull knavery makes so much ado. Dri/den. 

KN.iV'lSH (nav'isli), a. 1. Partaking of knavery ; 
dishonest ; fraudulent ; trickish. Pope. 

2. Waggish; mischievous. 

Cupid 18 a knai*uth lad. Shak. 

KNAV'ISII-LY (nav'ish-lf), icd. Dishonestly; 
fraudulently ; — waggishly ; mischievously. 

KNAV'lSH-NfiSS (iiSv'isIi-nSa), fi. The quality of 
being knavish ; dishonesty. Sherwood. 

KN Aw (n&w), V. To bite. — See Gna.w. Todd. 

KNAW'^IL (naw' 91 ), n. (Bot.) The popular name 
of two species of plants of the genus Sekran- 
thm, growing on barren fields. Loudon, 

KNEAD (nSd), v. a. [Su. Goth, knada-, A. S. 
cnedm \ Dut. kneden ; Ger, kneten ; Sw. knada.] 

[». KNEADED ; pp. KNEADINO, KNEADED.] 

1 . To work or mingle together, as dough or 
any soft mass by pressure of the hands or fists. 

2 . To beat with the fists ; to pommel. 

1 will knead him; 1 ’ll make him supple. Shak. 

KNEAD^J^R (nsd'fr), ?i. One who kneads ; a baker. 

KNE.^D'ING (ned'jng), w. The action of mixing 
together with the hands. 

Ilereftfter the kneadinu. the making of the cake, the heat- 
ing of the oven, and the baking. Shak. 

KNEAD'ING-TRaiTGH (ii5d'ing-tr»f), n. A trough 
in which the dough or paste of bread is worked 
together ; a deep tray for mixing bread. Ku;.viii.3. 

KNE'BIgL-ITB (n«'b?l-Xt), n. {Min.) A mineral 
composed of silica, protoxide of iron, and pro- 
toxide of manganese. Dana. 

KN^ck, n. {Naut.) The twisting of a rope or 
a cable. Crethb. 

KNEE (nB), n, [M. Goth, kniu*, Su. Go|h. knee*, 
A. S. meoio ; Dut. knie ; Ger. kmc ; Dan. knee ; 
Icel. km, hnie ; Sw. hm. — Sansc. Jann ; Pers. 
amo. — Gr. ydw ; L. pmu ; It. gimcchio ; Port. 
jm^o\ 'Fr.gmou.] 

1 . The joint between the thigh and the lower 
part of the leg ; the articulation of the leg with 
the thigh 

How long is’t ago, Jock, «ince thou saw’st thine own knee? 

Shak. 

And crook the pregnant liinges of the kim, 

Where tlirift may follow fawning. Shak. 

2 . (Ship-buildinff & Mech.) Something resem- 

bling the human knee when bent, as a crooked 
piece of timber or metal, or the angle where two 
pieces join- Moxon. 

KNEE (nsl, r. a. To supplicate by kneeling. 

I cuuld tis a ell be brought to knee his tiiroiio. Shnk 


KNEE'-BRCsH-?§, n. pi. (Zosl & Ent.) The 
tufts of hair on the knees of some antelopes ; — 
also the thick-set hairs on the legs of bees with 
which they carry the pollen to the )ii\o.2Iaunder. 

KNEE'-CROOK^ING (ne'krdk'ing), a. Obsequious. 

Many a duteous and knee-crooking knave. Shak. 

KNEED (nSd), a. 1. Having knees; — used in 
composition, as knock-^weea. 

2. {Bot.) Having joints ; geniculate. 

KNEE'-DEEP (nS'dSp), a. 1. So deep as to reach 
the knees. MiUon. 

2. Sinking as far as the knees. Shak. 

KNEED'GRAsS (nSd'gris), n. An herb. Johnson. 

KNiEE'-HiGH' (nS'hl'), As high as the knee. 

KNEB'HOL-LV (nS'hSI-lf), ) n. {Bot.) A plant of 

KNEB'HOLM (ne'hom), J the genus Kuseus ; 
butcher’s-broom. IVright. 

KNEB'-JQINT-JPD, a. {Bot.) Geniculate. P. Cyc. 

KNEEL (nSl), v. n. [A. S. cneowian ; Dut. Jane- 
len\ Ger. knieen*, Dtin, knoele. — Fr. agemuii- 
&r.] [i. KNELT or KNEELED ; pp. KNEELING, 

KNELT or KNEELED.] To bcnd the knee ; to 
bend or rest one or both knees on the ground or 
the floor. 

He kneeled upon his knees three times a day. Dcau vi. 10. 

KNEEL'iglR, n. One who kneels. 

KNEEL'ING, p. a. Bending the knee. 

Kneeling before this ruin of sweet life. Shak. 

KNEEL'JNG, n. The act of bending the knees, 
or of resting on the bent knees. 

Solomon arose from kneeling on his knees. 1 Einps vHi. Si. 

KNEEL'ING-LY, ad. In the posture of kneeling. 

KNEETAN (ns'pdn), n. A small, fiat, rounded 
bone placed at the fore part of the knee-joint; 
patella. Dung h son. 

The kneepan must be shown by a fine shadow underneath 
the joint. Peacham. 

KNEE'STRInG, n, A ligament or tendon of the 
knee. Addison. 

KNEE'-TIM- BKR, n. Timber with crooks or angles. 
‘‘Like to Kncc-timberJ^ Bacon. 

KNEE^— TRIB-UTE (ne'trlli-yut), ??. Genuflection; 
worship or obeisance shown by kneeling. 

Knee-tribute yet unpaid, prostration vile I Hilton. 

KNfiLL (ii5l), n. [Su. Goth, gmdln, to knell ; 
knaU, a knoll ; A. S. cjiyll ; Ger. knall^ a loud 
sound ; Dan. hnald ; Sw. knaU ; W. cmd, 

The sound of a bell rung at a funeral. 

The knelli the shroud, the mattock, and the grave. Young. 

KNfiLL, V. n. To sound as a bell ; to knoll ; to toll. 
Not worth a blessing, nor a bell to knell for tliee. Sean. FI. 

KNfir^T (n€lt), i. Sc p. from kneel. See Kneel. 

KNEW (nS), {. from know. See Know. 

KNIck'-KNAck (nXk'nak), n. Any trifle or toy; 
a plaything; a gewgaw, [Colloquial.] Smollett. 

KNIcK-KNACK'JP-RY, n. Toys; knick-knacks. 

Uii. Rev. 

KNfFE (nif), n. ; pi. knIve^. [Su. Goth, knifi 
A.S.cni/i Dut. knippm, to cut; Ger. kneui 
Dan. kmv\ Sw. knif % Icel. knijr, — Sp. 
ca%wcte\ Port. canirete\ Fr. 'canif.] An in- 
strument with a sharp edge, for cutting. 

Pain lb not in the kni/'e that cuts us. iVatte. 

KNiPE'HAN-DLE-SUfeLL, n. {Conch.) A bivalve 
shellfish. Booth. 

KNlFE'^RfiST, n. An article for a dinner table, 
to rest carving-ki-ives on. SimmomU. 

KNIpE'-TRAY, n. A tray in which knives are 
deposited. Simmonds. 

KNIghT (nxt), n. [Bu.Qoth.kneeki; A. B.enihti 
Scot, kmchi ; knyohi, a common soldier ; DuC 

f Qtt.kncchti Dan, knegti Sw. knekt*, Gael. 
Ir. cniocht.'l 

1. An attendant, especially a mUitaty at- 
tendant. 

2. A champlop ; a combatant. 



8* In feudal days, one admitted* by peonliar 
ceremonies, to s certain military rank. Spemer* 
4. A man on whom the sovereign of England, 


or his lieutenant, has conferred the distinction 
of being addressed by the style of Sir before his 
Christian name. ^ Smart. 

6. One of the pieces in chess. Simmonds. 

Knight of the post, a suborned rogue or witness ; as 
it were, a knight dubbed at the wlnpping-postor pil- 
lory. Johnson, — Knight of the shire, the representa- 
tive of an English shiie in the British Parhameiit, 
Burr ill. ^ Kin ghPs fee, a certain quantity oi land, the 
possession of which was necessary to make a tenure 
by knight service. Burnll. — Knights of the round 
table. See Round-table. 

KNIGHT (nit), V. a. ft. KNIGHTED ; pp. KNIGHT- 
ING, knighted.] To dub or make a knight. 

The next St. George’s day he was kmghted. IVottmu 

KNIGHTAGE (nit'aj),, n. The body of knights ; 
the fraternity of knights. J. B. Burke. 

KNiGHT'-BACH'?-LQR, n. A knight of the low- 
est order. 

“ The origin of the name is di.sputed. It is 
considered by some to be a corruption oi the French 
has cheealter, a knight of low degree; hut ethers 
deduce the name from the barbarous Latin word 
baccalare, said to signify a small fief such as uas 
originally considered as entitling its possessor to the 
honor of knighthood.” — See Bachelor. Brands. 

KNfGllT'-BAN'NKR-fiT, w. A knight who pos- 
sessed fiefs to a greater amount than the knight- 
bachelor, who was obliged to serve in w^ar with 
a greater attendance, and who carried a banner. 

i Brando. 

KNIGHT '-BAr'0-N£t, n. A baronet ; an heredi- 
tary English title which conveys no nobility, a 
baronet being a commoner. BtirrilL 

KNIGHT'-fiR'R ANT (nit'iSr'rant), n . ; pi. KNIOHT8- 
erbant. a Icniglit wandering in search of ad- 
ventures. Brando. 


KNlGHT'-feR'RANT-RY (nIt'€r'THit-ro), n. The 
character, manners, and adventures of wander- 
ing knights, or knights-errant ; chivalry. NorHa. 
Knight-crrantiy was not altogether a Action of romance. 

Jirnntle, 

KNIGHT'-^IR-rAtTC, a. Relating to knight- 
errantry. Qu. liev. 

KNIGHT'-nfiAD? (nit'liSdz), n. {Naut.) ^ Tho 

timbers next tho stem on each side, forming a 
support to the bowsprit ; bollsird-timbers. Dana. 

KNIght'HOOI) (nit'had), n. 1. The character, 
state, or the dignity of a knight ; chivalry. 

It this the sir, who. some waste wife to win, 

A knighthood bought to go n-u ooing in ? If, Joneon, 
The most honorable hpecies nt kmuhthood wan that con- 
ferred on the tteld and alter a battle. Jlrande, 

2, The order or fraternity of knights. 
Knighthood wot an Institiition which served in some re, 
spiith .lb a eoinii'-iibMtion (or thcincquallttctof ronk iiicidciU 
to the feudal ■,!( in. Jtrumle, 

fKNlGIIT'Ljpss (iiit'los), G. Unbecoming a knight. 

Aiise, thou curbed ni'sciciint. 

That iMbt, with hnuihfi, guile uiid ticachcrous train. 

Fair knighthood fiillj shstnud. Sjieneer. 

KNfGHT'Ll-NKSB (iiit'l^nlSs], n. The quality of 
a knight ; knightly character. Spomr, 

KNIGHT'LY (nxt'lo), tt. Relating to, or befitting, 
a knight; like a knight. Sidney* 

KNIght'LV {iiii*\^),ad. In a manner becoming 
a knight. Sberwood. 

KNlonT^-MAR'HII \L, «. (EiU/.Law.) The mar- 
shal of the king’s house; an oftleer whose duty 
it i« to hear and determine all pleas of the 
crown, to punish faults committed within the 
verge, and to judge of suits between those of 
the royal househuld. Molihome. 

KNfGrir-BER'Vl<T.* n. {Eny. Law.) The tcn<^ 
ure by which a knight held his land* Blaekatom. 

mar To make a tenure by knitrh/ serncr, n detcmii- 
n«f« quantity of land wa» nfcettnary, which vvna 
called a kniaht*s fc«; and he wlio held such a fee 
waa bonnd to attend his lord to tho warn for forty 
days In every year, if cnlled timm, which attendance 
was hie rent or service for tbe land lie datmed to 
hold. Harrill. 


KNlT (»lt), tt- a. [A. 8. mytan, to tie, to knit ; 
Dan. loel. Anyf*- — AJiUea 

to mt and Anod.] [i. knit or knxttbD ; 
KNITTING, KNIT OT KNITTED.] 

1. To tie ; to fasten- ' 

l*B have thle knot kwit np tihmmftm merlali^. Shah 

2, To make, unite* or weave by texture, with- 
out a loom ; to weave by the hand with needles. 


A, f, 6, D, t, long; A, fi, 6, C, t, short; At Q> Vf Y> obotmrs; fAre, pAr, fAsT, fAIjL; HfilR, UfiR; 
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Those curious nets thy slender fingers Jtnit. Waller* 

3. In. a general sense, to join ; to unite ; — 
less frequent in this sense than formerly. 

Mine heart shall be luit unto you. 1 C/iron. xii. 17. 

4. To contract. “ KnU thy brow.” Addison. 

5. To tic up ; to gather. 

A great sheet, knit at the four corners. Acts x. U. 

KNIt (nit), V. n. 1. To w’eave any textile fabric 
by the hand, or by means of needles. 

2. To unite closely; to come together; to 
grow together ; to be joined. 

Our severed navy, too, 

Have hvjt again. STiak, 

KNtT (nit), n. The act of knitting ; texture. 

fKNlTCH (nitch), n. A burden of wood ; a fagot. 
“ Bind them together in knitohes'* Wicklijfe. 

tKNiTCH'^T (nitch'et), n. Any thing knit or 
bound together ; a knitch. Holland. 

KNIt'ST^R (nit'ster), n. A female who knits. 
[Local, Lng.] HaUimelL 

KNIT'TA-BLE, a. That may be knit. HuloeU 

KNlT'T^^iR (nlt't^r), n. One who knits. 

KNIt'TING, p. a. Weaving with needles ; uniting. 

KNiT'TiNG (nit' ting), n. 1. The act of uniting; 
junction; union. Wotton. 

2. The act or the work of one who knits or 
weaves a textile fabric by means of needles. 

KNlT'TlNG-NEE'DLE (nlt'ting-ne'dl), A wire 
used in knitting. Arhuthtiot. 

KNIt'TING-SHEATH, n. A sheath for holding 
the end of a knitting-needle while knitting. AsA. 

KNTT'TLE (nit'tl), n. A purse-string. Ainsworth. 

KNIt'TLE, n. {Naut.) A small line used for 
hammock-clews and for seizings, pi. The halves 
of two adjoining yarns in a rope, twisted up to- 
gether for grafting or pointing. Dana. 

KNiVE§ (iiivz), n. pi. of knife. See Knife. 

KN6b (n8b), n, [Su. Goth, knoppy a bud; A. S. 
cnosp ; Dut. kmp ; Ger. kmpf\ l)an. Ancijp, knop ; 
Sw. hmppy knop ; Icel. gnop ; W., Ann., Gael., 
^ Ir. cnap.1 A protuberance ; a hard bunch ; 
a boss ; the handle for a door or drawer in the 
shape of a ball. 

KN5BB£D (nbbd), a. Having knobs or protuber- 
ances ; knobby, His knuckles knoboedJ* 

KN6b'B{-NjBsj3 (n5b'b9-n«s), «. The quality of 
having knobs or being knobby. ISherwood. 

fcNOB'BY (nSb'bo), a. Full of knobs ; knobbed : 
— hard; stubborn. Howell. 

KNOCK (n8k), v. n. [Su. Goth, knaka j A. S. 
cnitcian; Gael. ^ Ir. cnag-^ W. cmccio.'\ [i. 

KNOCKED ; pp. KNOCKING, KNOCKED.] 

1. To Strike or beat with something hard ; — 
commonly followed by at. 

Hark how the loud and ponderous mace of Uxne 

Knocks at the gulden portola of the day. Zw^eUoto. 

2. To clash ; to be driven together. 

To knock under, to submit ; to yield.— The use of 
this phrase, and tlie like use of the word knuckle, are 
said by Johnson to be derived from an old custom of 
striking the underside of the table with the knuckles, 
in token of bmng worsted in argument. 

KNdCK (n5k), v. a. To affect by a blow or blows ; 
to beat ; to strike. 

Mtufter, knock the door hard. ' Shak. 

To knock doten, to fell by a blow, — To knock up, 
to weary out ; to fatigue. School Days at Rugby. — 
{Printing.) To make a pair of balls; to make the 
printed sheets even at the edges. 

|CN6ck (nbk), n. [W. cmc.} 1. A sudden stroke ; 
a blow. 

2. A loud stroke at a door for admission. 

^ . Gttiecard, in hlii leathern hock, 

Stood ready with hie thrice-repeated knock. Ihrydsn. 

KN6ck'«:r (n8k'$r), n. 1. He who, or that 
which, knocks ; a striker. 

2. The hammer of a door. 

Tie up the knocksni My I'm oick, dead. Pope. 

K:N6CK';Na (ndW'ing), fs. L The act of one who 
knocks or beats. 

2. A beating at the door. 

TobedI tol>edt ShedL. 

KN6LL (nol), V. a. [See Knbli..} 

3L To ring^ as a bell for a funeral ; to toll. 


2. To sound the knell of, as at a funeral. 

KnoUing a departed fneud. Shak. 

KNOLL (n5l), v. n. To sound as a bell ; to knell. 

Where bells have Inotled to church. Skak. 

KNOLL (n61), n. [Su. Goth, knula, kn6l\ A. S. 
cnoll ; Dut. hiol ; Ger. kmllen, a lump ; Sw. 
knot, a bunch ; W. cnol.l 

\ 1. A little round hill ; a hillock ; the top or 

cap of a hill or mountain. Wyndhani. 

2, A turnip. [Local, Eng.] Mag. 

fKNOLL'JpR (nSl'fr), n. One who knolls; one 
who tolls a bell. Sherwood. 

fKNOP (n3p), n, [See Knob.] A bud ; a protu- 
berance; a knob. Chaucer. 

fKNOPPED (nSpt), a. Having knops or knobs; 
fastened by knops. Chaucer. 

KNOP'P^IRN (nSp'peri)}, n. A species of gall-nut 
or excrescence formed by the puncture of an 
insect upon several species of oak, and used for 
tanning and dyeing. Bravide. 

t KNOR (nor), 71. A knot ; a knurl. Todd. 

KN5t (u5t), n. [L. nodus ; It. nodo ; Sp. nudo ; 
Port. n6 ; Fr. nceud. — Su. Goth, hrtut ; A. S. 
cnott\ Dut. knoop, kmt% Ger. knot&ti\ Dan. 
knori, knude ; Sw. knota, prominence of a joint ; 
Icel. knvtr, Imvtr ; Gael. cnod.'\ 

1. A complication of a cord or string not 
easily disentangled ; a part which is tied. 

It is too hard a knot fbr me to untie. Shak, 

2. A bond of association or union. 

O night and hhatles. 

How are yc joined with hell m triple knotl JUilion. 

3. A place in a piece of wood caused by the 
protuberance of a bough, and a consequent 
transverse direction of the fibres. King Charles. 

4. A joint in a plant ; a node. Martyn. 

5. A complicated intersection or entangle- 

ment ; a figure in which lines constantly cross 
each other. ** Garden knots.** Bacon. 

6. An epaulet ; a shoulder-knot. Johnson. 

7. A dimculty ; an intricacy. 

A man shall be perplexed with knots and problems of 
business. South. 

8. A confederacy ; an association ; a small 
band ; a small party or society. 

Not a soul without thine own tbul knot 

But fears and hates thee. Jt. Joruon, 

3. A cluster ; a collection. 

There are groups or Jsmots of figures imposed at proper 
distances. J>ryUen. 

10. A bird of the snipe kind. Apscough. 

11. {yfaut.) A division of the log-lme ; the 
space between one knot and another, answering 
to one nautical mile of a vessors progress. 

Hence a vesael is said to go at any number of 
knots, meaning so many nautical miles per hour.Dana. 

KNOT (nSt), V. a. [t. knotted ; pp. knotting, 

KNOTTED.] 

1. To complicate in knots; to entangle; to 
tie together. “ Always knotting throacls.”5c(C?/ey. 

2. X'o put into confusion ; to perplex. Johnson. 

3. To unite ; to bind together. Baco7i. 

KNOT (n5t), V. n. 1. To form buds, knots, or 
joints in vegetation- MoHimer. 

2. To knit knobs for fringes or trimmings. 

KNOT'BftR-RV, n. 1. A shrub-like plant or 
herb ; cloudberry ; Muhus ckamomorus. Booth. 

2. The berry of the Mubits chameemorus. Cyc. 

KNOT'BfiR-RY-BtSH, n. A plant. AinswoHh. 

KNOT'GEAsS (nSt'gnis), n. {Bot.) 1. A name 
^plicd to several species of plants of the genus 
Polygonum. ^ ^ ^ Wood. 

2. A name applied to Triiioum repena, or 
dog's-grass. — See Doo’s-gkass. 

KNOt'L ESS (nbt'let), a. Without knots : — with- 
out dimoulty. Martyn. 

KNOT'TEP (nbt't^d), a. 1, Full of knots ; un- 
even; knotty; gnarled. 

2, Having intersecting lines. NAuA. 

3, (GeoL) Applied to rooks having detached 
points chiefly of mica, less decomposable than 
the other parts. 

4, (Bo^.) Swollen into knobs. Hmshw. 

KNdT'TI-NfiSS (n5t'te-n«s)t n* 1* Fulness of 
knots ; unevenness. Feaehafn* 

2. witrlcaoy; diSchlty. Bacon. 

3% A protuberance 5 a prominence, Wmion. 


KNST'TV (nst'te), a. 1. Full of knots ; knotted. 

2. Hard; rugged; rough; gnarly; gnarled. 

When knaves knock their knotty heads together. Rowe, 

3. Intricate ; perplexing ; difficult. 

A thousand knotty points they clear. Prior, 

KNOT'WEED, 11 . {Bot.) A genus of plants ; Po- 
lygonum. Gray. 

KNOT'WORT (nSt'wUrt), n. (Bot) A family of 
plants which includes the genus Spergula. Gray. 

KN5i&T (nbht), n. 1. An instrument of pun- 
ishment used in Russia for inflicting stripes 
on the bare back, consisting of a handle, a leath- 
er thong terminating with a ring, to which is 
affixed a strip of hide terminating in a point. 

Brands. 

2 . The ball or piece of wood that is struck in 
the game of shinty. Simmonds. 

KNOCt, V, a. To punish with the knout, Jameson. 

KN 6 l]rT'BER-RY, n. See Knot-berky. Booth. 

KNOW (nS), V. a. [M. Goth, kunnan; Su. Goth- 
kcenna, kunna ; A. S. cunnan ; Dut. ^ FL ken 
nen\ Ger. kennen; Dan, kunne, kiende; IceL 
kanna, to examine ; kann, kenni, to know ; Sw. 
kdnna . — Sansc.^««, to know ; Jean, to see. — Gr. 
y/yieSffa-w, kovvIw, voiw ; L, gnosco, nosco ; It, co- 
noscere\ ^jt.eonocer; P oxt. conkecer\ Fr. co«- 
naHre.'l \t. knew ; pp. knowing, known.] 

1 . To perceive intellectually, whether intui- 
tively or by the use of means ; to have more or 
less knowledge of ; to be informed of. 

And still they gazed, and still the wonder grew. 

That one small licad could carry all he knew. Ooldsmitk. 

There is a certainty in the proposition, and we know it. 

Dryden. 

2 . To distinguish ; to discriminate. 

A new name whereby to know it. XocLs. 

3. To be acquainted with ; to recognize. 

What art thou, thus to roil on me, that U neither known of 
theo nor knoue thee ? Shak. 

4. To have experience; to be familiar with. 

5. To have sexual commerce with. 

And Adam knew Eve his wiib. Qen. Iv. 1. 

KNOW (n 6 ), c. n. 1. To have knowledge, 

Israel doth not know, my people doth not consider. Aa,i.8. 

2. To be informed ; to be made aware. 

Sir Jolin must not know of it. Shak. 

3. To feel certain ; to be not doubtful. 

I know tliat uiy Redeemer Uveth. Job xiv. 25. 

4. To know how ; — used in poetiy. 

And know to know no more. Jfiitcn 

Know cf, to take cognizance of ; to examine* 
^^Know qf your youth.** Shak. 

KNOW' A-BIiE (ns'^-bl), a. That may be known ; 
capable of being known. Bentley. 

KNOW'A-BLE-NfiSS, n. The Quality of being 
knowable ; capability of being known. Xjocke, 

KNOW'— All, n. One who knows every thing ; a 
person of great knowledge. Tucker. 

KNOW'jpR, «. One who has knowledge. Shak. 

KNOW'ING (i)5'jng), a. Having knowledge ; skil- 
ful ; intelligent. He ’s very hyowing. Shak. 

KNOw'JNG (nS'ing), n. Knowledge. 

ThU sore night 

Hath trifled former hnewinc. Shak. 

KNOW'ING-LY (nd'ing- 19 ), ad. In a knowing 
manner ; witn skill or knowledge. Addison. 

KNOW'lNG-NfiSS, n. The state of knowing or 
having knowledge, [uj Cokn^e. 


KNOWL'JPD^IE (nSl'fj) [nSl'?]* S. P. J. E. Ja. 
Sm. Wr.; niSI'fj or W.P\; nfi'lfj or 
K.], n. [From know.) 

1. The certain perception of truth; belief 
which amounts to, or results in, moral certainty ; 
indubitable apprehension- 

KnmoJsdye eoDsitts la the x>ere«t»Boa of the trath of liflrm- 
atlvo or nogativo propoaltiona. Locke. 

, The wovdibMvIrd^jrtrip^ ttnidoyadimpItMthreothiOia, 
iia. truth, proof; and couvietkm. Wkede^ 

2. pi Those things which are known or may 
be known ; cognitions. 


mul our Englioh 
ought not to D« diorardi 
English lexicographer. 


3. Learning ; erudition ; scholarship. 
XhMeisdgs and wiadom, flir ftom tadag cme. 

Have ofttlmes no con n ection. Ksummdsm aiigllS 
In heads replete with thoughts of other loeai 
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T^sdom in minds attentive to their oira. 

Knouledge is proud that lie has learned so mucn; 

■Wisdom is humhle that he knows no more. Coioper. 

4. That which is acquired by experience ; fa- 
miliar acquaintance. 

Shipmen, that had knowledge of the sea. 1 Kings ix. 127 . 

5. Information ; intelligence ; as, ** To have 
hfiowUdge of a fact.” 

6. Notice ; cognizance. 

A state’s anger should not take 

Knowledge Sther of fools or women. Jonson, 

7. Sexual intercourse; as, “Carnal Tmowl- 
edger 

“ Scarcely any word has occasioned more alter- 
cation among verbal critics than this. A great ap- 
pearance of propriety seems to favor the second pro- 
nunciation, till we obiserve a great number of similar 
words where the long vowel in the simple is shoi tened 
in the compound ; and then we perceive something 
like an idiom of pronunciation, which, to correct, 
would, in some measure, obstruct the current of the 
language. To preserve the simple without alteration 
in the compound, is certainly a desirable thing in 
language; but when the general tune of the language, 
as it may be called, crosses this analogy, we may de- 
pend on the rectitude of general custom, and ought to 
acquiesce in it. That the secondary accent shortens 
the vowel, which was long in the original, appears 
throughout the language in proclamation^ provocation^ I 
That the primary accent does the same in pref- 
ace^ prelate^ prelude^, &c., is evident; and, ^ lodge is 
no general termination of our own, which is applica- 
ble to several words, why should we not consider 
launoledge as a simple, and pronounce it independent- 
ly on its original quantity i The patrons for the first 
pronunciation are Mr. Sheridan, Dr. Kenrick, Mr. 
Nares, Afr. Barclay, Mr. Elphinston, and Mr. Scott ; 
and for the second, W. Johnston and Mr. Buchanan.’’ 
Walker, 

Syn*-- Knowledge is a very general term, signify- 
ing merely the act of knowing, or the thing known. 
SetencBf learning^ literature, and rruditton are more 
definite terms, and denote high degrees of knowledge, 
qualified by some collateral idea. Heience is knowl- 
edge on some subject methodically digested and ar- 
ranged 3 as, “ The* science of mathematics, of astrono- 
my, of chemistry,” Ac. The phrase a man of knowU 
edge is very indefinite ; but the piiriises a man of sci- 
ence and a man of literature, or of erudition, are much 
more definite. -—See LiteratUBE. 

t KN 6 WL' 51 D<ilE (nbl'ej), v. a. To acknowledge ; 
to avow ; to confess. Wickl^e, 

KNOWN (nfin), p, from know. See Know. 1 
KN5W'-n6tiI'ING, a. Quite ignorant. Forhj, 

f KNOB (nUb), ) Xo beat with, tbe 

fKNtJB'BLE (niib'bl), 3 fist or knuckles. Skinnei', 

ENttBS, n,pl. Waste silk formed in winding off 
tbe threads from a cocoon. Simmonds, 

KNtJ’C^KLE (ni&k'kl), w. [A. S. emwZ', Dut. kneur 
kel, knokkel ; Ger, knJOmel ; Dan. knokkel.'] 

1. Formerly, any joint of tbe body ; — now, 
appropriately a joint of tbe finger, especially 
when made protuberant by closing the band. 

Mibton, Garth. 

2. The knee joint of a calf. Bacm* 

3. The articulation or joint of a plant. Bacon. 
KNGc'KLE (nfik'kl), v, n, [l. KNUCKLED; pp. 

KNUCKLING, KNUCKLED.] To yield ; to submit. 
—See Knock under. Johnson. 

KNt^C'KLE (nijk'Jcl), o. a. To beat with the knuc- 
Ides ; to pommel. 

Zneed n<»t ask thee !f that hand, when armed, 

Baa any Homan soldier maided and knwhkd, H, SmiiTu 

KNt^O'KLED (nl&k'kld), di. Jointed. Bacon. 

tKNtJFF (nhO. w. [“Perhaps corrupted from 
knatOi or the sanfe as chx^.** Johnson^ A lout ; 
a clown ; a rustic ; a boor. Jlayward. 

t KNUE (ntir), n. [See Kn AB.] A knurl. Htdoet, 
KNttEL(narl),n. [SeeKNABL.] Aknarl. Batfcy. 
KNtlEL'Kl^f Set with knurls ; knotty. Sh&rwood, 
KNtfE'LY, a. Having knurls or knobs ; hard. Smith, 

fKNeR'BY (nttr'r?), a. Full of knots. “The 
knwrryAivlV^d oak.“ JDrayion, 

KQ-A'LA^ «. {ZcoL) A marsupial animal of 
Australia, having short hind legs and no tail ; 
Fhaseokarcitos Hnerem, Waterhouse, 

K6b, n, (Zocl) A species of antelope about the 
size of the fallow-deer. Fischer, 

K6*BK, n, A species of antelope^ in size equal 
to the European stag, Fischer. 


KO'bAlt, n. [Ger.] {Chem.) See Cobalt. Dana, 

KOBELLITE, n. {Min.) A sulphuret of lead and 
bismuth. Dana. 

KbB^OLDyVt. [See Goblin.] A German word 
for spectre or goblin. 

46^ In many parts of Germany there is scarcely a 
house or a family to which koholds are not said to be 
attached ; and, according to the superstitious notions 
of the peasantry, they preside over all domestic oper- 
ations, many of which tliey perform. Brande. 

KOFP, n. A small Dutch vessel. Simmonds, 

KOH (k5), n. The word used in calling cows. 

KOHL'-RA'Bl (kdl'ra'bi), n. [Ger. kohlrabi, from 
kohl, cabbage, and rube, rape. — See Kale, and 
Eape.] (Bot.) A singular variety of German 
cabbage ; Brassica cau^rapa. Farm, Ency, 

k6'k6b, n, (Herp.) A venomous American ser- 
pent. Wright, 

KOL'LY-RiTE, n. [Gr. KoXUpiov, a fine clay.] 
{Mill.) A hydrated silicate of alumina. Dana, 

KO-MA-ViS'DAR, n. A manager. [India.] Brown, 

fKON'KD. For conned, i. e. kne^v. Spernei*, 

k6n'I-0NE, n, {Min.) A sulphate of copper; 
a species of brocnantite. Dana. 

KOn'I-LITE, n. [Gr. Kovia, dust, and XiBos, a stone.] 
{Min.) A very fusible mineral, in the form of a 
powder ; — consisting chiefly of silex. Phillips. 

KO'NITE, n. {Min.) See Conite. 

KdN'LiTE, n. {Min.) A mineral, consisting of 
carbon and hydrogen, and found with brown 
coal in foliaceous or granular crystals. Dana, 

Kd6'D66, n. {Zonl.) 

A niagiiiticent ani- 
mal of South Africa, 
and one of the larg- 
est of the antelope 
genus, measuring 
upwards of eight 
feet in length, and 
being four feet high 
at the shoulder ; 

Strepsiceros Kvdit, 

Baird. Koodoo. 

Kd5L. n. 1. A tribe or caste. [India.] Ogilvie. 

2. A Bengalee name for the fruit of the Zi- 
zyphvs jttjiwa. Simfhonds. 

KOOL'SLA (kdl'siaw), n. [Dut. kool, cabbage, 
and sla, salad-] Cabbage salad. [Local, New 
York.] Am. Cyc. 

KOTECK, n. A Russian copper coin, about the 
size of a cent. Kelley, 

KO'RAN, n, [Arab., readi«m] The same as Al- 
COUAN, — tbe prefix al being equivalent to the. 

jfip®* The Koran consists of 114 chapters, which are 
distirijiuished, not by their numerical order, but by 
certain titles, under which they are respectively 
known. Brande, 

KO'RJglT, n. A fish of the East Indies. Ogilvie. 

KO'BIN, n. {ZolH.) A kind of antelope or gazelle, 
found in Africa ; Gazella rujifrotis. En^, Cyc. 

k58, n. A Jewish measure of capacity, equal to 
about four cubic inches. Wright. 

KOS'TKR, w. {Jch.) A species of sturgeon- Booth. 

K5TH, n. A slimy, earthy substance, ejected from 
the volcanoes of South America. Wright. 

KQ-T6u', n. A prostration. [China.] Roget. 

KdT&L (kb^l), n. 1. A Persian soldier. Craig. 

2. A promise or contract. [India.] Craig. 

KdlT'MlSS, ». A vinous liquor made in Tartary, 
by fermenting mares’ milk or camels* milk; — 
written also mmiss. Simmonds. 

K5C'PHQ-L!TK, n. [Gr. Ko^o^, light, and XiSos, 
stone,] (Min.) A species of zeolite or prehnite, 
from the ryrenecs, occurring in small rhomboidal 
plates, of a pearly lustre, and of a yellowish or 
green color. Brands. 

KRA'^L [kra'sl, Sm. Cl . ; krtil, K. C . : kiW, Wr.), 
n. A village or collection of rude huts or cab- 
ins of the Hottentots. Campbell. 

KRAK^N, n. A name ai^lied to a fabulous ma- 
rine monster of gigantic size. Pontoppidan. 



To believe rfl that has been said of the eea-serpent or the 
JlTOMten, would be credulity; to r«gect the possibihty of their 
existence v»ould be preauniption. Goldoimth, 

KRA'MA, n. A wooden sandal. [India,] Crahh, 

KRA-MfiR'iC, a. {Chem.) Noting an acid ob- 
ta’ined fi om the root of the Krameria tnandria, 
or rhatany. Brande. 

KRAU'RiTB,^^. {Min.) Green iron-stone. Dana. 

KEE'A-TINE, n, [Gr. flesh.] {Chem) A 

soluble, neutral, compound, organic substance, 
obtained from the juice of raw flesh. Fowne. 

KRE'A-TiN-INE, n, {Chem.) A powerful organic 
base, obtainable from kreatine. Fowne. 

KRJSM'LIN, n. [Rus. kreml.] The name given to 
the central portion of the city of Moscow, which, 
surrounded by walls from twelve to sixteen feet 
thick, and from twenty to fifty feet high, with 
embattlements, embrasures, numerous towers 
and fine gates, forms, as it were, a city within a 
city. Wright. 

KRfiMS, n. {Min.) A white carbonate of lead ; 
Vienna white. IVeale. 

KRE'O-sOte, n, {Chem.) See Creosote. 

n. {Hindoo Myth) One of the incar- 
nations of the divinity Vishnu. Brown. 

KRl-SU'Vl-GITE, w. (Ifm.) An emerald green 
salt of copper, from krisuvig ; konigine. Dana. 

KRO-KId'O-LITE, n. [Gr. k^okU, k^okiSos, the 
nap on wool, and XWos, a stone.] {Mtn) A mas- 
sive, asbcstifoim mineral, of a lavender-blue 
color, consisting chiefly of silica, protoxide of 
iron, and soda. Dana, 

KRtl'KA, n. {Omith) A bird of Russia and Swe- 
den, resembling a hedge-sparrow. Pennant. 

KROtl'L^IR, 71. [Dut. to curl ; Gcx.knille, 

a curl ; Dan. krWei Icol. knilla, to curl; Sw. 
krtdlirf, crisp.] A kind of cake, curled or crisped, 
boiled in fat. Wnght. 

KR'S’'0-LITE, n. [Gr- icp6of, cold, icc, and XWost 
stone.] {Min.) A hydrated fluate of alumina 
and soda ; — so named because when heated it 
suddenly fuses. Brande. 

KR'f’S'T.yii-LlXE, 7^. [Gr. KpvordXXtvog, of crystal.] 
{Chc/n.) A substance which forms crystalline 
compounds with acids; — obtained from animal 
empyreumatic oil. Wright. 

K^AR (zttr), n, [L. Cmar) Sec Czar. 

KU'PIC, a. Noting the ancient Arabic characters ; 
— an epithet derived from Kufa, or Cufa, a town 
on the jBuijhrates. Brande. 

KtH'MlSS, or kO'MISII, n. See Koumiss. fVc. 

kOp'F^R-NTck'JPL, n. [Gr. kap/er, copper, and 
nickel, nickel.] A native copper-colored arseni- 
urct of nickel ; copper nickel, Dana. 

KU'EIL, {Ornith.) The black petrel. Pennant. 

f1/iY,n.pl. Kine. — Sec Kee, and Kie, Todd. 

KY-An'; n. A pungent pepper ; a powerful con- 
diment and stimulating medicine; — commonly 
written cayenne. — See C aye nne. Brande, 

Klf'A-NiTE, n. [Gr. sbavou blue.] {Min) A sili- 
cate of alumina. — See Cyanitk. Brande. 

KY'A-NIZE, V. a, [From the name of the in- 
ventor, Kyan) [». kyanized ; pp, kyakizino, 
kyanizbd.] To preserve from the dry rot, as 
timber, by the use of a solution of corrosive 
sublimate. 

KY'A-N6L, n, (Chem,) A basic body, obtaina- 
ble from coal tar by the action of hydrochloric 
acid, and subsequent distillation with potash or 
lime. Fmcne, 

t kYd, V* ru To know. — Bee Kid. 

K'^'l5k$, n, pL Highland cattle. Jamieson. 

KtB*pK [Gr, Ki/pit, O Lord, and 

iXerjeAv, Have pity.T Zord, have merey on st# ; a 
form of invocation in the Catholic liturgy. Bailey, 

Kt?^E-[-Q-L59'|C, > [Gr.Jrt»|>#a^oyMr#f,apeak- 

K’fR-l-O-LG^^I-CAL, > ing literally, from tdmsi, 
literal, and X6yogl a discourse,] Applied by "^v at- 
burton to that class of Egyptian nieroglyphios 
in whieh a ptart is convenEonaliy put to repre- 
sent a whole ; curiologlo. Brtmde, 
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L the twelfth letter of the alphabet, is a liquid 
9 consonant, which always preserves the same 
sound in English; as in fall. As a nu- 
meral, it denotes 50, and with a dash over it, 
50,000. 

lA (19.w), inlerj, [A. S. la,'\ See ! look ! behold ! 
lo ! iSAa/c. 

Tt is the Saxon form of the interjection Zo, often 
taking its place in the old English dramas, and in 
vulgar use. 

LA, n. {Mus.) The monosyllable which designates 
the sixth sound in the ascending diatonic scale j 
— originally applied by Guido to the last note 
in each of his hexachords- Moore, 

tLAB, V. n, [Dut. faSierew. — See Blab.] To 
prate or talk thoughtlessly, carelessly, without 
reserve or discrimination ;"to blab. ** A lahhing 
shrew is she.** Chavtccr, 


fLAB, n, A great talker ; one who cannot keep a 
secret ; a blab- ** I am no /«5.*’ Chaucer, 


LAB'A-dIst, n, {Eccl. Hist,) One of a religious 
community in the Netherlands, in the seven- 
teenth century, who strove to introduce among 
Protestants notions like those of the Quictists in 
the Roman Catholic Church; — so called from 
Jean Lahadie^ the founder of the sect. Braude, 

LA-BA*RI-0M, w. [L. laho^ labare^ to totter.] 
XMed,) Looseness of the teeth. Dunglison. 

n, [L.] {Bom, Afd,) The standard 
of Constantine, formed in commemoration of 
His vision of the cross in the heavens, and con- 
sisting of a long pike suriuountod by a golden 
crown enclosing a Greek monogram, at once e.x- 
pressive of the figure of the cross and the ini- 
tial letters of the name of Christ. From it de- 
pended a silken banner embroidered with the 
images of Ooustantinc and his children. Gibbon. 

LAb'da-nOm, w, A resin ; ladanum. Johnson. 

LAB*]^-PAc'TIQN, n, [Low L. labefaction from 
L. iabefacion to weaken ; to totter, and /a- 
cio, to make.] The act of making weak; a 
weakening ; an impairing. Blount. 

f-LAB^^-Ff", 41. a. [L. labefaeic.’l To cause to be 
weak ; to weaken ; to impair. BaiUy. 


LA'BlgiL, n. JX. labellutfin dim. of lahrumy a lip. 
Johnson. — Fr. lambeaUf a shred, a rag. Minsheu. 
Itichardson. — Dut. ^ Get. lafpeUf a patch, a 
tatter. Bkinner.'] 

1. t A kind of tassel. WHght. 

2. A small piece of paper, or other material, 

containing a name, title, or description, and 
affixed to any thing to indicate its nature or 
contents. Simmonds. 

3. [Law.) A narrow slip of paper or parch- 

ment afExed to a deed or writing, to hold the 
appending seal: — a copy of a wnt in the ex- 
chequer. BurnU. 

4. [Her,) An appendage to the family arms, 

consisting of fillets with points ; — chiefiy used 
in the coat-armor of an eldest son, during the 
life of his father. Brands. 

5. {Astrmu) A long, thin, brass rule, used in 

taking altitudes. Nicholson. 

6. (Arch.) The outer moulding of a doorway, 

window, &c., protecting the Untei, and descend- 
ing a short distance on each side ; — called also 
lum-moidd. Britton. 


ZJl'BgU V. a, ft. ; pp. lABBLLtKG, 

LABBtLBB.] TO affix a label to* 

JUveiy iMurtleltt md ntaatU ihsU be Inbetkd, Shak, 

n. [Ik, dim. of Jabrumt a lip.] 
{But,) The odd petal in the Orchis family. Gray. 

fu (^At)<^See Hooz>- 

MOVLDZNG. Weak. 


LA'BIINT, a. [L. lahorj labens, to slide.] Sliding ; 
gliding; slipping, [b.] Bailey. 

lA’BJS-Oj n. [L., one who has thick Ups^ [Ich.) 
A g'enus of fishes of the family CypHnida, hav- 
ing very thick and fleshy lips. Va7i Der Hoeven. 

LA'B|-AL, a. [Low L. labialis, from L. labium^ 
a lip ; It. labiale ; Sp. 4r Fr- labial,'] 

1. Of or pertaining to the lips. “A labial 

gland or vein.’* Dunglison, 

2. Uttered chiefly by the lips. Bacon, 

LA'Bl-AL, n, A letter uttered chiefly by the lips. 

Tile labials are ft, p, v, /. m, and w. 


LA^BOR, o. a, 1. To work at, or upon, with toil 
or diligence, with great care or pains ; to elab- 
orate. “ To labor arms for Troy.” Dryden. 

Laboring the soil, and reaping plenteous crop. Milton, 

2. To make to labor ; to weary with toil. 

This idol’s day hath been to tliee no day of rest, 

Lahonng thy mind 

More than the working day thy hands. MUton, 

3. t To beat ; to belabor. 

Take, shepherd, take a plant of sturdy oak, 

And Zohor him with many a sturdy stroke. JDryden. 

t LA'BQR-AGE, n. Labor. “ Cato commendeth 
laborage,'* Caxton. 


LA'BI-ATE, a. [L. labium, a lip.] [Bot.) Resem- 
bling,' or having, lips ; bilabiate. — See Bilabi- 
ate. A lahiaite corolla.” P. Cyc, 

LA’Bl-AT-jpD, a. Same as Labiate. Johnson, 
t LAB'JLE, a. [L. labiUs.] Slippery ; unstable ; 
liable to err or fall. Blount, 


LA-BlM'jp-TjpR, n. [Gr. Xa0ig, a forceps (Xa/^jSbvUy 
to take hold of), and fiirpov, a measure.] 
[Surg.) A scale adapted to the handles of the 
forceps, which indicates the distance of the 
blades fi om each other when applied to the head 
of the child in the womb. Dunglison. 

LA-B{-Q-DfiN'TAL, a. [L. labium, a lip, and 
dens, dentis, a tooth.] Noting a letter pro- 
nounced by the cooperation of the lips and the 
teeth, as / and v. Holder. 

lA'BI-PAl'PL n.pl. [L. lahimn, a lip, and paU 
a stroking.] (fint.) The labial feelers in 
insects. Maunder. 

LA^BI-Om, n, [L,, a lip^ A movable organ, 

often biurticulatc, whiclx, terminating the face 
anteriorly, covers the mouth from beneath, and 
represents the under Up. Brands. 

lAb’lAb, n. {Bot.) A genus of tropical legumi- 
nous plants. Bng, Cyc. 


LA' BOR, n. [L. ^ Sp. lodior ; It. lavore ; Pr. laheur,] 
1.’ Bodily or mental exertion attended with 
pain or fatigue ; hard work ; task ; toil ; pains. 
For ye remember our labor and travail. 1 TheM. ii, 9. 
Yea, aaith the Spirit, that t!>ey moy rest from their laXiorsx 
and their works do follow them. ittv. xiv. 13. 

Not so strictly hath our Ijord Imposed 
Latior as to tic bar us when we need 
Refreshment. Milton. 


2. Work done or to be done ; performance. 

Being a labor of so great difilculty. the exact peribrmance 
thereof we may rather wish than look for. Jlooker. 

3. Travail; childbirth. 


Rachel travidUed, and she had hard labor, Gen. xxxr. 6. 
4. A Mexican land-measure of 177 acres. 

Simmonds. 


Byn . — See WoitK. 


lA'BQR, u. n. [L. labor 0 ; It. lavorars', Sp. to&o- 
rear\ Fr. ZoAowrer.] [». labored; pp, labor- 
ing, LABOItKI).] 

1. To use painful or fatiguing exertion, bod- 
ily or mental ; to exert one’s selr to work hard ; 
to toil ; to take pains ; to strive. 


That our oxen msy be strong to Zak»*. P*. oxUv. M. 
Zcdior not ibr the meat which perlsheth, but for that meat 
which endureth unto everlasting UfSe. John vi. ST. 

My thoughts that labor to persuade xny soul. ShtJe, 


2. To move with pain, fatigue, or difficulty. 
Make not all the people to Ixbor thither. JbsA. vil. S. 


8. To suffer from disease, puin^ or other 
cause; to be pressed; to be afflieted ; — com- 
monly with undsT. Dryden. 

To remove those affllotlons you now labor mder. Wake. 


4. To move with difficulty or irregularity, as 
a machine. GlanvUl, 

8. To sufier the pains of childbirth ; to be in 
travail. uungUson, 

6. [Naut.) To roll and pitch heavily, as a 
vessel. The laboring bark.” Bhak. 


fLAB'Q-RANT, n. [L. laboro, laborans, to labor.] 
One who works in a laboratory; a chemist. 

A sort of fixed sulphur made by an industrious loborant. 

JSojfle, 

lAb'P-BA-TQ-RYs n, [Low L, lahoratorium, from 
L. laboro, to labor ; It. ^ Sp. laboratorio ; Fr. 
laboi'atoire.] 

1. A place or room properly constructed and 

fitted up for the purpose of conducting chem- 
ical investigations, and preparing chemical pro- 
ducts. Brande. 

2. A place in which materials are wrought 

for any purpose. ** The stomach . . . the great 
labor at07*y ... of the materials of future nutri- 
tion.” Paley. 

3. [Mil.) A place where fireworks are pre- 
pared. Craig. 

LA'BQRED (la'bord), p. a. Executed with labor ; 
elaborate; — applied to works of art wherein 
are apparent the marks of constraint in the ex- 
ecution, in opposition to the terms easy or 
free. Brande. 

\ LA'BQR-8R> «• One who labors ; one regularly 
employed at some hard work; a workman ^ an 
operative ; — often used of one who gets a live- 
lihood at coarse manual labor, as distinguished 
from an artisan or a professional man. Bacon. 

LA'BOR-Ing, a. 1. Performing labor; indus- 
trious at hard work ; working hard ; toiling. 
“A laboring man.” SheJa. 

2. Devoted or set apart to labor. Upon a 

laboring day.” Shxik. 

3. Sutfenng the pains of childbirth. 

The laboring mountain must bring fbrth a mouse. Brgden. 

Laboring oar, (JVtnct.) in rowing, the oar to which 
the greatest amount of force is applied. 

LA-BO'El-OtJ^ a. [D. laboriosus ; labor, laborte, 
labor ; It. ^ Sp. laborioso ; Fr. iaborieux,^ 

1. Having the bodily or mental forces regu- 
larly employed in some hard work ; toiling ; 

painstaking ; industrious ; sedulous ; diligent ; 
as, “A laborious student.” 

2. Requiring painful exertion ; attended with 
toil; fatiguing; arduous; difficult. 

My office !i full MMriom. Ckaueer, 

With what compulsion and lotboriovs Sight 
We sunk thus low. * MUlan. 

Laborious labor, (Jlffd.) delivery attended with more 
difficulty and suflbring than usual. XhmgUson. 

Syn.— See Diligent. 

Li^-BO'Rf-oOS-LY, ad. In a laborious manner ; 
with labor or pams ; toilsomely* Pope. 

LjA-BO'Rl-oys-NfeSS, n. 1. The state or the 
quality of being regularly employed in some 
hard work; industry; diligence; sedulousness. 

t^bmrioemetm thuts the doom and eloses all the avenuet el 
the mind whereby a temptatluu might enter. iSoatik. 

2. The quality of being attended or performed 
with toil; toilsomeness; difficulty. *‘The la^ 
horioussiess of the work.” Decay of Piety. 

LiA ' BQR-L£S8, a. Not reeniring labor ; not labo^ 
rious. Ugnt and work.” memotwd. 

t X^A'Bpa-oDs, a. Laborionst Spemet. 
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tl*A'BQR-Ot5^S-Ly, ckJ. Laboriously. Sir T,Ehjoi. 

LA'BQR-SAV'ING, o. Saving or diminishing la* 
bor. “ A kthorsaving machine.” A. Smith, 

tLA'BOR-s6ME, ct. Laborious; toilsome. “A 
skilful and Jaborsome husbandman.” Sandys, 

fLA'BR4,n, lahrum,’] A lip. Shak, 

LAB'RA-DOR-ITB, n, {Min,) A beautiful variety 
of opalescent felspar, orimnally found on the 
coast of Labrador ; Labrador-stone. Lana, 

LAb'RA-DOR-STONE, w. Labradorite. Simmonds, 

LA'BRAX, n. [Or. a ravenous sea-fisK] 

(Ich,) A genus of fishes which includes the 
rock-fish or striped bass of the U. S. Storer, 

t LAb^RINTH-LIKB, a, Labyrinthian. 

In ldbrinih~Uke turns, and twinings intricate. X>raut 07 %, 

LA-BROSES or LA'BROSE (129), a. [L. lahrosus-, 
'labrum, a Up.] Having large lips. Ash, 

LA*BRUM,n.i pi. [L.] 1. A lip- 

2. {Ent,) The part, usually movable, which, 
terminating the face anteriorly, covers the 
mouth from above, and represents the upper 
lip. Brands, 

LA'BRUS, n, {Ich,) A genus of acanthopterygi- 
ous fishes, including the different species of 
wrasse. YarreU, 

LA-^BllR^NyM, n, {BoL) A flowering tree of the 
genus CyiistiSf a native of the Alps. Eng, Cyc, 

LAb'Y-RINTH, w. [Gr.AajSfijjevfloff; L, lahyrinthm \ 
It. 4r Sp. laberinto ; Fr. labyrinthe,'\ 

1. (Ant,) A large and complicated subterra- 
neous cavern or e^fice with numerous and in- 
tricate passages, which rendered it almost im- 
possible for one, having entered it, to extricate 
himself. 

468^ Of the four celebrated labyrinths of antiquity, 
that in Egypt, near Lake Mcsris, was the earliest and 
most renowned, both for extent and magnificence. It 
contained 3000 apartments, half of which number 
was under ground, the whole being surrounded by a 
wall. Wm, Smith, 

2, Any thing full of intricate turnings or 
windings ; — any intricate matter or business j a 
maze; perplexity; intricacy. 

X.ethe, the river of oblivion, roll* 

Her watery labyrinth, Milton, 

What! lost in the labyrinth of thy fury? Shah. 

3, (Anat,) The aggregate of parts constitut- 
ing the internal ear. Dunglison, 

4. (Metallurgy,) A series of troughs con- 

nected with a stamping-mill, through which a 
current of water is transmitted for suspending 
and carrying off the pulverized ore, and deposit- 
ing it at different distances according to the 

degree of comminution. lire, 

o, (Gardening,) Formerly, a winding, mazy 
walk between hedges. Nicholson, 

LAB-Y-rIn^THI-AN, a. Having many turnings 
or windings ; mazy. 

Mark how the labj/rinthian turns they take. 

The ciiclev mtneate, and mystic ma^e. Toima. 

lAB-Y-RIn'TH{0, ) IJj, labyrinthieus; lab^ 

LAB-Y-RIN^TH{-CAL, ) yrinthuSf a labyrinth ; Fr. 
labyrintkiqt*e,'l ^Relating to, or resembling, a 
labyrinth. Ed. Rev. 

I<AB-Y-RIN'TH1-f5RM, a. [L. lahyrinthuSj a 
lab 3 Tinth, and forma, form.1 Formed like a 
labyrinth ; havmg many windings. Kirby, 

LAB-Y-rIN'THINE, a. Relating to, or like, a 
labyrinth ; labyrinthic. P. Mag, 

LAB-Y-RIN'THQ-DON, n. [Gr. laby- 
rinth, and ib6vros, a tooth,] (Jr^) A 

genps of fossil reptiles from the new red-sand- 
stone strata, characterized by teeth of a pecu- 
liarly complicated structure. Bnmde, 

IiAc, n, [lt,laoaa; Sp.laeai Tr,lague; But. 
lah ; Ger. lack ; Ban. ktk ; Sw. lack* — Menage 
says firom the Arabic.] A reddish, resinous sub- 
stance which exudes from the Ficm Indiea, the 
jRhamnus ji^'uba, and some other trees in the 
Bast Indies, in consequence of punctures made 
Ty)on their branches by a small insect called the 
Cocetts ficus, 

4^ The substance, hi its natHual state, investing 
the twigs of the tree, constitutes the stjck4ac of com- 
merce ; when broken off the twigs and granulated, it 
IS called ^sed~lac, which, when melted, strained', and 


formed into small cakes, constitutes shdl-lae. The 
principal consumption of lac is in the manufacture of 
dye-stufis, sealing-wax, and of certain varnishes and 
lacquers. Brande. Ure, 

lAc, n. The number 100,000 ; — written also lack, 
“ A lac of rupees.” [East Indies.] Simmonds, 

lAjC'CIC, a, {Chem.) Pertaining to lac; noting 
an acid obtained from stick-lac. Brande, 

LAjd'giNE, w. (Chem.) A brown, brittle, trans- 
iucid substance derived from shell-lac. Vre. 

lAc'— DYE, n. Small square cakes of lac; — 
used for dyeing red colors. Simtnonds, 

LACE, n. [L. lagueus ; It. laccio ; Sp. lazo ; Fr. 
laoet. — A. S. laccaii, gekeecan, to catch- Tooke.'] 

1. 1 A noose ; a snare ; a gin ; a trap ; a net. 

To escape out of your lace.** Chaucer . 

2. A string or cord for tying or binding. 

In laces strong 

Himself he tied. Spenser, 

3. A cord for fastening female dress. Sicift, 

O, cut my lace, lest my heart cracking, it 

Break too. Ssetk, 

4. A delicate ornamental net-work, the 
meshes of which are formed by plaiting together 
threads of linen, cotton, or other material. Ure, 

5. t Spirits added to coffee or other beverage. 

He is forced, every morning, to drink hta dish of coffee by 
-- * ■ ‘ addition of the Spectator, that used to bo 


itself, without the tt<_ 
better than lace to it. 


Addison, 


LACE, V. a, [i, LACED ; pp. lacing, LACED.] 

1. To bind as with a cord or lace. 

Never man wist of pain 

But he were laced m love’s chain. Chaucer, 

2. To fasten by a string passed through two 
opposite rows of eyelet-holes, and drawn tightly. 

When Jenny’s stays are newly laced. Prior, 

3. To adorn %vith lace. Shak, 

4. To variegate or streak with delicate lines. 
“ Wbit.A nnd azure laced with blue.” Shak, 


‘ White and azure laced with blue.” 

Here lay Dune , 
pia silver skin laced with his golden blood. 


6. To beat as with stripes. ** I *11 lace your 
coat for ye.** L* Estrange, 

0, To add spirits to, as beverage. SmaH, 

LACB^-BARK, «. The bark of the Lageita lintea^ 
ria, a West Indian tree, which separates into 
layers with delicate reticulated fibres, exactly 
resembling lace. Gray, 

LACE'— b66t, n. A boot which laces at the side 
or in front. Simmotids, 

LACED'-C5f'FBE, n. Coffee having spirits in it. 
“ Laced-coffee is bad for the head.” Addison, 

fLACED'-MCT'TON (ISst'mfit'tn), w. A prosti- 
tute ; a strumpet ; a harlot. Shak, 

LACE'-MAK-BR, n. One who makes lace. Ash. 

LAOE'MAN, w. ; pi. LACEMEN. Ho who deals in 
lace. Lacemen, mantuamakers.** Jenyns, 

L^'^R-A-BLE, a. [L. lacerabiUs ; It. lacerahile ; 
Fr. lacerable,'] That can be easily torn to 
pieces ; that may be lacerated- Harvey, 

lA9'?R-ATE, v.a, [L. laeero, laoeratus\ larer, 
mangled ; It. laeerare ; Sp, Uoccrar ; Fr. luc*^rer,'\ 
J7. LACERATED ; ^ip. LACERATING, LACERATED.] 
To sever, with the parts torn and jagged ; to 
tear ; to rend ; to break ; to mangle. “ The 
warrior’s lacerated corpse.” Lems, 

Syn.— See Break, 

LA9'?R-ATE, a. Lacerated, [e.] Southey, 
LA9-eR-A'TiON, n, [L, laeeratio\ lx, UtcerazL 
one ; Sp. lacerarion ; Fr. laeeration,’\ 

X The act of lacerating ; a rending. Wiseman, 
2, The breach made by rending. Arbutknot, \ 
LA9'5R-4-TlyE, a, [It, laceratiro,] That lac- 
erates ; having power to lacerate. Harvey, 
tLA-0|!iR'T.^,n. [L. A muscle. 

fL.] 1. Agenus of sau- 

rians of several species ; lizards. Eng, Cyc, 
2^ (Aetrm.) A small eonatellation in the 
n^hem hemisphere, near Andromeda ; the 
Lmard. p* 

; «. (mip.) ReUtfng to. or re- 
LA-CBR'T|NB, > sembUug, ^mde, 

LA9-pl-t1[l* 1-.^N, Relating to lixards. 

, BBtcheock, 

l4-€fiiR'Tl-LdIX>,a. LIkealbwrd. 


LA^CER^TUS^n, [L.] The lizard fish. Smart, 

LACE'— WINGED (-wingd), a. Having wings re- 
sembling lace. Kirby, 

LACE'WOM-AN (las'wfim-^n), n, A woman who 
makes or deals m lace. Strafford. 

LACH'E§, n.pl, [L. laxuSf loose ; Old Fr. lachesse ; 
Fr. lachCf lax, slothful.] (Law.) Negligence ; 
remissness ; slackness. Whishaw. 

lAch'RY-MA-BLE, a. {h. lachrymdbiUs \ lach^^ 
ma, a tear ;* It. lagrimabile ; Sp. lagvimable ; Fr. 
lacrymable,'] Worthy of tears; deplorable; 
mournful; lamentable, [a.] Moi'ley, 

LAjGH'RY-MAL (lak're-maO, a, [It. lagrimale\ 
Sp. lacrimal \ Fr. lacrymal.'l Pertaining to, 
or secreting, tears; weeping. Lachrymal 
glands.” Cheyne, 

lAcH'RY-MA-RY, a, [Gr. hdKpvya, a tear ; L. lack- 
ryma.'j Used for containing tears. “ Ancient 
urns, lamps, lachrymary vessels.” Addison, 

LAj 0H-RY-MA'TIQN, n. [L. lachrymatio ; lachry-^ 
7naf a tear ; It. lagrimazione ; Sp. lacrimacion,'] 
The act of shedding tears, [n.] Coekeram, 

lAcH'RY-MA-TO-RY, n, [L. lachryma, a tear; 
It. lagrimdtorio ; Sp. lacrimatorio ; Fr. lachry- 
matoire.] (Ant,) A small glass or earthen bot- 
tle or jar, found in ancient Roman sepulchres, 
supposed to have been used at funerals, cither 
to collect the tears of the friends of the de- 
ceased, or to contain aromatic liquors to bo 
poured on the funeral pile. P, Cyc, 

LAjCH-RY-MOSE' (129), a, [L. lachrymosus ; lach- 
rynia,d tear; It. lagi'imoso*) Sp. laerimoso.'] 
I^roducing, or shedding, tears. Month, liei , 

LAciI-RY-MdSE'LY, ad. In a lachrymose man- 
ner; tearfully. * Athenceimi, 

LA^'ING, n. 1. The act of binding or fastening 
wmi a lace. 

2. A cord with which one laces any thing. 

3. A binding made by means of a cord so dis- 
posed as to resemble net-work, as when the 
cord is passed through two opposite rows of 
eyelet-holes, and drawn tightly. 

4. (Aatf^.) A rope used to lash a sail to a 
gaff, or a bonnet to a sail a piece of coxuunss- 
tiniher fayed to the back of the figure-head and 
the knee of the head, and bolted to each. Luna. 

Lj\-cIn' 1-A, n. [L., a lappet,"] (ZoUl.) The blade 
of the maxilla?, being the fourth or apical por- 
tion. Maumler, 

LA-ClN'l-^TE, a, [L. ladnia, a limpet, from Gr, 
a rent, a tatter.] {Bot.) Cut into deep, 
narrow lobes, as a leaf ; slashed ; jugged. Gmy, 

LA-CiN'l-AT-lpD, a. Adorned with fringes or 
borders ; laeiuiatc. Johnson, 

LA-ClN'l-FORM, a, (Ent.) Noting the bnso- 
eovers of an insect when they arc long, of an 
irregular shape, and appear like lappets on each 
side of the trunk. Maunder, 

lAck, i*. a, [Su. Goth, taeka ; But, too ken ; Old 
Ger. /eAm, to diminish ; led. Iilacka ; Scot. 
lackitu ktk,] [f. lacked lacking, lacked.] 

1. To disparage ; to blame ; to find fault 
with. [Obs. or local.] Chaucer, Wright, 

2. To be in want or in need of ; to be dcsti-* 
tute of or without ; to want ; to need, 

Wa lacked your counsel and your help. Shak, 

Syn.— To lack, to vont, and to -nred rl«o above 
each other in iiicaiung. A (KThOn, not MUiK'r 

fluittes, lack» tlii-tn, — not having cunvt'iiu-nces, wtintit 
them, — not liavmz necossarios, ncedn ilioiii. One 
Uuka pruspoctivo bupiKirt, vant* actual supnort. aiicl 
Ttefda the means of paying a debt. iMck Ik tiic priva- 
tion of excess, treat, of comfort, and Med, of suifi- 
cienoy. 

lAor, V, n, 1. To be in want. 

He that glveth unto the poor sbult not laeh. iVov.xxvAKSf. 

2, To be wanting. ** It lacks of twelve.” Shak, 
*nMve tanked of David’s serraalf alnstatn m«». UjSmm,H,9A 

LAck, n. Want; need; deficleney; failure. **A 
lack of Tlmoa'z aid,” Shak, 

The oM loo Jbeiv.K 

*llMliwe<ffo«emfwean«eteo vmekofiilt JQamt^ 

hkCKp n, Ixk Baet IndEan nnmmrioxi> 

See Lao. rnmde^ 
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LACK, n, A resin. — See La.c. 


Dampier, 


I*A0K-A-DAI'§I-CALi, a. Affectedly pensive or 
sorrowful. * Mamid&r, 

LACK'A-DAI-§Y, interj. Alas ! lackaday. Wright, 

LAcK-A-DAY' (lak-^-da'), interj, [From foa/c, to 
blame.] Alas I alas the day ! 

LACK'— BEARD, n. One destitute of beard. Shah, 

LAcK'— BRAIN, n. One who wants wit or sense. 
“ What a lack-hram is this.’* S/iak, 

lAck'JPR, rt, 1. One who lacks. Davies, 

2. A yellow varnish — See LAcatiER. Johnson, 

lAcK'^:r, V, a. To varnish with lacquer.— • See 
LACauER. “ Lackered shoe.** Xago, 

LAcK'JPY (mk'?), n, [It. lacche ; Sp. ^ Port, la- 
cayo; Fr. laquais, — Dut. lakkei\ Ger. lackeii 
Dan. <§■ Sw. lakei-l 

1. An attending servant ; a runner of er- 
rands j a footboy or a footman. Swift, 

2. (JBnt ) A kind of party-colored caterpillar. 

Harris, 

liACK'^Y (laic'e), 1 ? a, [i. LACKEYED ; pp. lack- 
eying, LACKEYED.] To attend as a servant. 

A thousand liveried angels lackey her. Milton, 

LACK'igY (Uk'e), v. n. To act as a servant or 
footboy ; to pay servile attendance. 

Bings lackeying by his triumphal chariot. Massinger, 

LAck'— LAT-IN, n. One ignorant of Latin ; an 
ignoramus. Nares, 

LAck — LIN-^IN, a. Wanting linen or shirts. Shak, 

LAck'— LOVE, n. One indifferent to love. Shak, 

LACK— lOS-TRE (lak'lUa-t^r), a. Wanting lustre 
or brightness. “ With lack-lustre eye.’* Shak, 

LA-CON'IC, ) [Gr. XaKoviKdgi A<i>co)v, a La- 

LA-CON'I-CAL, 5 cedajinonian ; L. laconicus ; It. 

Sp. lacomco ; Fr. laconique^ 

1. After the manner of the Laconcs or Spar- 
tans, especially in respect of short and pithy 
speech; brief; short; concise; sententious. 

King Agis. thcrcfoic, when a certain Athenian laughed at 
the Laoi'deiuoiiian short swortls, and said tlie jugglen would 
swallow- them with eutie, aii'.wcred, m lus laconic way, “And 
yet wu uuii reach uur cuciny's licaits with thciu." Lunghorne, 

2. Severe; painful, [ii.] 

Ills liead had now felt the ra^or, his bock the rod; all which 
laconical discipline pleased him wclL Jip. UalU 

Syn. — See Short. 

L^-CON'lC, n, 1. A concise style ; laconism, [r,] 

Shall w« never again talk together in Accohic? AdtHson. 

2. A brief, sententious phrase or saying; 
laconism; as, “The laconics of a language.** 

LA-CON'I-OAL-LY, €id. In a laconic manner; 
briefly; seuteutiously. Vamdmi. 

IiA-c6jV^l-cI§M,». Same as Laconism, [r.] Pope, 

LAC'O-NIs^M [mk'o-nXsrn, S, W. P, J, P, Ja, K, 
Sni, O, ; W*?),], n, [Or. Xamvianig ; L. 

laconmmts\ \t,^S^,lacom8mo\ Px, laconume.’\ 

1. A concise style ; laconicism. Johnson, 

2. A brief, sententious phrase or saying. “The 
laconisms on the wall** [Dan. v. ‘Z5]. Browne, 

LAO'ON-fZE, V, n, [Gr. XolkwI^oi ; It. laeonizzare ; 
Fr. laconiser,] To imitate the Lacedemoni- 
ans ; to speak laconically. Jiichardaon, 


2. A brief, sententious phrase or saying. “'J 
laconisms on the wall** [Dan. v. ‘Z5]. Brou 


LAca'D pB n, A yellow varnish, consist- 

ing of a solution of shelf-lac in alcohol, colored 
by gamboge, satfron, annotto, or other yellow, 
orange, or red coloring nmtter used chiefly 
to give brass and some other metals a golden 
color, and to preserve their lustre- JSremde, 

LAc’a'upR (micV), v,a, [*. LAcatTBEBD; pp, 
LAcauBttiNG, LACauBKBD.] To vamlsh with 
lacquer. P. €gc, 

lAcCI'D{SE- 1!»B (lafc'fr-er), n. One who varnishes 
metal or wood. Smmonde, 

LAca'DiglR-lNO, ». The art or the act of cover- 
ing metals witn lacquer. Ogiltie, 

a, [It.] {Mm,y A term implying 
a plaintive movement, as if weeping. Moore, 

tLAo'TAOB» ^ 0** Aw, latOiSf milk, fVom Or. 
y4A«, /dl«xra$.] lEbroduoe from animals yielding 


yiiAs, /dlsucraj;.] jEhfoduoe from 
milk. 

It l« thmiglit Bukt Ui« cAMrlag of Abt 
flock*, wu only wool, ttM fVuita of hi* 
ntbftr cr«am. » part ufhb tactaye. 


lAC'TANT, a, [L. Idcto, laefans, to suckle.] 
Giving suck ; suckling. Craig, 

lAC'TA-RENE, m. a preparation of cascinc 
from* milk, in extensive use among calico 
printers. Simmonds, 

lAC'TA-RY, a, [L. lactarhts\ lactOy loAtarcy to 
contain milk ; taCy lactiSy milk ; Sp. lactario ; 
Fr. kictaire^ Milky ; full of juice ; resembling 
milk- “ Lactory plants.** Broxone, 

LAc'TA-RY, n. A house or place where milk is 
kept ; a dairy-house. Blount. Farm, Ency, 

LAC'TATE, n, [Fr.] (C7icm.) A salt formed of 
lactic acid and a base. ^ Siiliman. 

LAC-TA'TIQN, n. JTL. lactOy lactatuSy to suckle ; 
laCy lactiSy milk ; Fr. lactation.} The act. or the 
time, of giving suck. Bailey, 

II lAc'TE-AL [lak't§-al, P. J. E. F. Ja, K, Sm, ; 
rdk'te-al or lak'clif-pl, ir.], a. [L. lac, lactis, 
milk.l 

1. Resembling milk ; lactean ; milky. 

2. Conveying chyle; chyliferous; lacteous. 

“ Lacteal veins.** Derham, 

II LAc'T?- AL, n. (Anat,} One of the vessels which 
convey the chyle from the intestines to the 
thoracic duct ; a chyliferous vessel. Dunglison, 

||lAc'TE-AN, a. Resembling milk; milky; lac- 
teal. “ Lactean whiten ess. * * Moaon, 

II LAc'T^-OtJs, a. [L. lacteus ; Sp. lacteo.} 

1. Resembling milk; milky; lactean; milk- 

white. “ Lacteous juice.’* Browne, 

2. Chyliferous. “ Lacteous vessels.** Bentley, 

LAC-TfiS'CJpNCB, n, [L. lactesco, lactescens, to 
turn to milk; Fr. lactescence^ Tendency to 
milk, or to milky color ; milkiness. Boyle, 

LAC-Tfis'CjpNT, a, [Fr.l {Bot,^ Resembling 
milk, or yielding a noilky juice, as the milk- 
weed. Gray, 

LAo'TJC, a, [L. iMCy lactis, milk ; Fr. lactimie.'] 
{Chem,) Noting an acid derived chiefly irom 
sour milk, but more easily prepared by the fer- 
mentation of sugar with caseine. Siiliman, 

LAO-TlP'j^R-OCs, a, [L. laCy lactis, milk, and 
feroy to bear ; Sp. laeiifero ; Fr. laetifirc,] Con- 
veying milk, or a liquid resembling milk. Ray, 

Lactiferous vessels, (JinaU) the excretory ducts of 
the mammary gland. Dunglison, 

L.\C-tIP'IC, ) lactis, milk, and 

LAC-TiF'i-CAL, > facio, to make.] Causing, 

yielding, or producing, milk. Bhunt, 

LAc'TJNE, n, [L. laCy lactis, milk.] {Chem,) A 
kind of sugar obtained by evaporating the whey 
of milk ; sugar of milk. Hceffcr, 

L^C-TOM'g-T^iR, n. [L. lac, lactis, milk, and 
Gr. pfrpov, a measure.]* A graduated glass ttibc 
for ascertaining the proportion of cream in milk ; 
a galactomcter. Brands, 

lAo'TQ-SCOPE, n, [L. lac, lactus, milk, and Gr. 
oKoitiaiy to view.] A kind of eyeglass ; an instru- 
ment for ascertaining the opacity of milk, and 
thus estimating the richness of the fluid in 
cream. Simmonds, 

LAc-TIJ-CA'R|-tyM, n. The inspissated juice of 
the Lactuca sativa, or common garden lettuce ; 
— possessing anodyne properties and sometimes 
used as a substitute for opium. Braude. 

LAC-Ttl'^IO, a, (C'Acw.) Noting an acid dis- 
‘covered by Pfaff in the juice or the JLacUtca 
virosa, or acrid lettuce, and containing oxalic 
acid. Brands, 

L4-CU*H'4y n. ; pi. [L., a ditch or 

pit ; kteus, a lake ; Gr. XtucaCf a hollow.] 

1, {Anat,) A small cavity in a mucous mem- 
brane sometimes used synonymously with 
crypt, Dunglison, 

I 2. (Bot) A hollow or pit on the upper surface 


of the thallus of lichens 


Hemhw. 


wBo ittetIftMtd of bli 
MMiins. and milk, or 
iShueXford. 


L4-Cir'Jsr4R, n, [L., from lactma, a ditch.] 
(Arch,) An ornamental ceiling consisting of 
compartments sunk or hollowed, without spaces 
or bands between the panels. Brands, 

LXc-U-NOse^ a, JX. lacunosuB ; locum, a ditch.] 
(Bot, St Zod,) Having depressions or excava- 
tions on the surface. P. Cyc. 


LA-CU'NOtJS, a. Same as Lacunose. Smart, 

LA-cOs'TRAL, a, [L. locus, a lake.] Belonging 
to a lake ; lacustrine. Clatke, 

LA-cCs'TRJNE, a. [L. lacus, a lake.] Of or per- 
taining to a lake, or lakes. Buckland. 

Lacustrine deposits, ( Oeol.) certain fresh-water for- 
mations which occur in the newer rocks. Brartde. 

LAD, n, [Junim derives it from A. S. Icedan, to 
lead. Skinner and Lye prefer A. S, leode, a 
people, or, as the latter asserts, a youth; but 
means a companion, follower, or attendant, 
and may itself be from Icedan, to lead. Rich- 
ardson, — Icel, lydde, a servant. “The origin 
is certainly from A. S. leode, juvenis.’* Jamiesoni} 

1. A small male child ; a boy. 

Lads plucked out of their fathers’ hands to he slain. Joye, 

2. A young man ; a youth ; a stripling. 

Northern IckIs and stout Welshmen. Drayton, 

fLAD. preterite of lead', — now W. Spenser, 

LAD'A-NIjM, n, [Arab, ladun ; Gr. X6havov, X/j- 
Bavovi Lfladanum,} A blackish-green, fragrant, 
unctuous resin, of a warm, bitter taste, obtained 
chiefly from Ciatus Creticus, a shrub which grows 
in Syria and in the Island of Candia; — former- 
ly used in medicine as a stimulant. Vre, 

LAD-4- fJee n. An acquittance. [India.] Crahb, 

LAd'D^IR, «. [A..S.hla}dderi leedan, to lead ^Evs, 
bladder; Dut. ladder; Ger. leiter,} 

1. A machine for facilitating ascent, formed 
of steps supported at each end by upright side- 
pieces ; — usually constiucted of w'ood, some- 
times of rope. 

2. Any means by which one climbs, or ascends, 

gradually, “The ecclesiastical.** Swift, 

Northnmberland, thou ladder wherewithal 

The mounting Bolingbroke ascends my tlirone. Shak. 

lAd'D^R-WORK (-wUrk), n. Work w’hich has to 
be done on a ladder, as painting, &c. Simmonds, 

LAd'DI 5, n, A boy; qlad. [Scottish.] Jamieson, 

tLADE, n, [A. S. lad; Icedan, to lead.] 

1. A passage of water ; a lode. Camden, 

2. The mouth of a river. Bp. Hall, 

LADE, V, a, [t. LADED ; pp, LADING, LADEN or 
LADED.1 [A. S. hladan, to load ; Dut. laadm ; 
Ger. laden ; Dan. lade ; Sw. ladda.] To charge 
with a burden or weight ; to load ; to freight. 
“ A ship laden with gold.’* Shak. 

Some bringing in sheaves, and lading asses. Meh. xiii. ZA 
A grove luden -with lair fruit. Milton. 

LADE, V, a, [i. LADED ; pp, LADING, LADED.] 
[A. S. hladan, to draw out ; to empty,] To throw 
out by dipping, as with a ladle ; to dip. 

And chides the sea that sunders him fl-om thence. 

Saying he ’ll lado it dry to have his way. Shak, 

LADE, V. n, 1. To draw water, as from a well. 

She did not think best to lade at the shallow channel. 

Jip, Malt, 

2. To admit water by leakage. Wright, 

LA'D^ED, a, Xiike that of a lady; gentle. “A 
ladled hand.*’ [r*] Fcltham, 

LA'DIES*-TRA'C^:§, n. (Pof.) A plant. — See 
Ladyb-tbbsses, Bigelow* 

lA'DI-fI?, t?. a. To make a lady of. [r.] Mewsinger, 

LAd'JNO, n. 1. The act of lading, “ After the 
lading of their goods.** Stow, 

2. Load ; freight ; cargo ; burden. “ A ship 
of rich lading,** Shah, 

Byn. — See Freight. 

LAd'kXn, n. A small lad ; a iJoy. More, 

LA'DLE (la’dl), n. [A. S. klmdle; hladan, to draw 
out.] 

1. A utensil for dipping, consisting of a deep 
bowl vrith a long handle. 

Some stirred the molten ore with ladlec great. Spoee»r, 

2, The receptacle of a miU-wheel,^ into which 

the water falling moves it. Jvhjistm, 

2. {Gunnery,} An instrument for drawing the 
charge of a cannon. SimmmdM, 

LA^DLE,o. a. To dip with a ladle ; to lade. 

XaA'DLE-FI&L, n , ; pi. LADLBFULB. As miiah as 
a ladle holds. Swift, 

lA'DYs r* ; pL [Goth, kifda ; A. S. 


Mtm, nm; udvB, Kat, ii6nj bi&ll, bBr, t i# §ac%s this. 
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hl<SBfdie, h?{pfdiffe, hlafdig ; Icel. Iqfde, — From 
A. *S. hlijia¥iy to lift, i. e. one raised to the rank 
of her husband or lord. Tooke. — From Goth. 
klaif (A. S. klaf')f a loaf, and dian^ to serve or 
distribute, because the mistress of the family 
used to distribute the bread to the domestics 
and guests. Versteqaiul 

1. A woman of nigh rank ; an illustrious or 

eminent woman. Dry den. 

2. A term of complaisance used of women in 

general, but appropriately of a woman of culti- 
vation and refinement. Guardian. 

3. Mistress, importing power and authority. 

The lady of kingdoms.*’ Isa. xlvii. 5. 

Of all these bounds, oven from this line to this. 

With shadowy forests and with champaigns riched, 

W ith plenteous rivers and wide-skirted meads, 

tv e make thee Uidy. Shak. 

4. A female sweetheart, or a wife. Shak. 

6. The Virgin Mary. 

Heaven, and our Laxhj gracious, hath it pleased 
To shine on my contemptible estate. Shak, 

In England, the title lady is correlative to lord^ 
and properly belongs to every woman whose husband is 
not of lower rank than a knight, or who is a daughter 
of a nobleman not lower than an earl ; but as a com- 
mon name, without being a title, it is there, as it is 
here, given to almost all well-dressed and well-bred 
women. 

bA'DY-BIRD, n, (Bnt.) A small coleopterous 
insect, of the Linnseau genus Ooccmella, re- 
markable for its biilliant coloring, being gen- 
erally red or yellow, with black, red, white, or 
yellow spots. Harris. 

LA'DY-Bfj’G, }n.X kind of beetle. Same as 

liA'DY-CoW, y Lady-bird. Harris. 

)uA'DY-DAY, n. {Romish Church.) The day on 
which the annunciation of the Virgin Mary is 
celebrated ; the twenty-fifth of March- Brands. 

LA^DY-FLY, n. Same as Lady-bikd. Gay. 

}*LA'DY-HllAD, w. Ladyship. Gower. 

LA'DY-HOOD (-lifid), n. The quality of being a 
lady ; ladyship. * Thackeray. 

LA'DY-LfKE, a. 1. Like, or becoming, a lady ; 
refined j as, ** Ladydike deportment.” 

2. Soft ; gentle ; delicate ; tender. Warner, 

LA'JDY-LdVEjn. A female sweetheart. W. Scott. 

LA'DY’§-BjBD'STRAw, n. {Bot.) An evergreen 
shrub, with fine leaves and elegant umbels of 
white flowers ; Phamaceum moUugo. Loudon. 

fjA*DY’§-B^)\V'J5R, n. {Bot.) A genus of climbing 
plants; viigin’s-bower ; Clematis. Crdbb. 

J[iA*DY’§-COMB (-k5m), n. {Bot.) A plant of the 
geniis Scandix. Wright. 

LA'DY’§-CdSHTQN (-kdsh'un), n. (Bot.) A plant 
of tfie genus Saxifraga. * Wright. 

LA'DY’^-PlN'G^R, n. 1. {Bot.) Kidney-vetch; 
Anthyllis vulmraria. Farm. Ency, 

2. {ZO'jI.) One of the branchiae, or breathing 
apparatus of the lobster. Wood. 

LA'DY’§-HAIR, n, (Bot.) A name given to the 
grass Bnza media. Wright. 

LA'DY-SHIp, n. 1. The state of a lady. Gower. 

2,‘ The title of a lady. Shak. 

LA'DYVMAN'TLE, n. (Bot.) A genus of decidu- 
ous, herbaceous plants ; Atch&milla. Loudon. 

LA'DY*§-SEAL, n. (Bat.) A plant of the genus 
Tamus. Clarke. 

LA'Dy’§— SLlP'PjpRj n. (Bot.) A genus of plants, 
so named in allusion to the slipper-like form of 
the labellura; Cypripedium. Loudon. 

LA'DY’§-SM6ck:, n. (Bot.) A genus of evergreen 
herbaceous plants , Oardamtne. Lottdon. 

LA'l>Y’§-TaA'Cjp§, n. See Lady’s-tkbssbs. 

LA'l)Y*§-"TRfiSS*g§, n. (Bot.) A plant, having the 
germs on the flower-stalk placed above one an- 
other, in a manner somewhat resembling tresses 
of plaited hair ; Sptranthes mstimlis. Loudon. 

L/B-TP'T|- A (l^t3tsh*9-a), n. {Astron^ An asteroid 
discovered by Chacornac in 1856. Lowering. 

J/Ag, a. [A. S^ long. Skinner. — A. S. Uegem^ 
Uggany to lie. Micharmon.) 

1. Slow; sluggish; slack, [e.] 

Came too to see him burled. Shak. 

2. Coming behind ; falling short, [e.] 


I am fourteen moonshines lag of a brother. Sheik. 

3. That remains ; last, [k.] 

The lag end of my life. fihal. 

lAg, n. 1. One who comes last, or falls behind. 
“ The lag of all the race.” Dry den. 

2. The fag-end ; the lowest class ; the rump. 

“ The common lag of people.” Shak. 

3. The quantity of retardation of some move- 

ment ; — opposed to some term meaning advance 
or acceleration; as, “The lag of the tide”; 
“ The lag of the steam-valve of a steam en- 
gine.” Ogilvie. 

LAG, V. n. [i. BAGGED ; pp. LAGGING, LAGGED.] 
To move slowly or sluggishly ; to loiter ; to hang 
or fall behind ; to linger. Milton. 

Fortune makes him lag behind. Shek. 

Syn. — See Linger. 

LA 'GAN, ?i. [A. S. U€ga7t, Uggan^ to lie. Burrill.) 
(Old Eng. Lato.) Goods found in the sea at a 
distance from the shore, under circumstances 
rendering it doubtful where they were to come 
to land, and which belong to the finder, as being 
the property of no one. Burritl. 

lA'G^R-BEER, n. [Ger. lager.-bier\ lager, a bed, 
— the frame in a cellar on which the beer in 
barrels is laid before being used, and bier, beer.] 
A kind of beer much used in Germany, where 
it is kept in casks on a frame (lagai*), placed in 
a cellar for the purpose, before it is consid- 
ered fit for use : — the name of a similar bev- 
erage now largely manufactured in the United 
States. Schneider. 

LA'GpR— WINE, n. Old bottled wine that has 
been kept in the cellar. Simmonds. 

LAG'GARD, a. Backward; sluggish; slow. Collins. 

lAg'GARD, n. One who lacks behind ; a loiterer. 

For a laggard In love, and a dastard in war, 

Was to wed the fair Ellen of brave Lochinvor. ^ott. 

LAG'G^IR, n. One who lags ; a loiterer. Francis. 

lAg'GJNG-LY, ad. In the manner of one who 
lags or loiters ; loiteringly. Clarke. 

LAg^Q-MYS, n. [Gr. AaycSf, a 
hare, and nlg, a mouse.] 

(Zobl.) A genus of small, 

rodent quadrupeds of the 

family Leporidee or hares, 

inhabiting northern lati- Lagomys pusillus. 

tudes; — called also raaf-Aard. Eng. Cyc. Brands. 

LA-g66n', n. [It. ^ Sp. laguna, from L. lacu?ia, 
a ditch ; laeus, a lake ; Fr. lagune.] A shallow 
pond of considerable extent ; a morass ; — ap- 
plied particularly to a body of water near the 
sea, with which it is connected by one or more 
inlets ; as, “The lagoons of Venice.” LaJtrobe, 

L.g~O0' PUS, n. [Gr. laytSf, a hare, and Ttobg, a 
foot.] ^Omith.) A genus of birds of the family 
Tetraonidce, having the tarsi and toes entirely 
covered with feathers ; grouse. Baird. 

LA-GOS'TO-MfrS, or L.A-GdS'TO-Mi?S, n. (ZoDl) 
*A genus of burrowing mammals bclonmng to 
the order liodeniia and the family Chin^ilUdee. 

Waterhouse. 

LAg'Q-THRIx, n. [Gr. a hare, and 

the hair.] (Zoul.) A genus of monkeys found 
in Brasil, having long, prehensile tails, and soft, 
wool-like hair. Baird. 

BA'IC, ? a, [Gr. Xatxdg; Xadg, the people; L. 

LA'J-0Ar4, ) laictis; It. Sp. latco; Fr. Igique, 
lai.) Belonging or relating to the laity. Mi&on. 

LA'JC, n. A layman. Bp. Morton. 

The clen^man was now become an amphlbinus boinfr, 
both an eccleBiaBtic and a Ude, Sir John JJawkuu. 

f LA-J-cAl'i-TY, n. The quality of a layman. Ash. 

LAid, i. & p. from lay. See Lay. 

lAid'LY, G. [It. laido; Fr. laid.) TJgly; loath- 
some; unsightly; foul. [N. of Eng.] Brockett. 

LAID'-PA-PJ^R, «. "Writing paper with a ribbed 
surface. Simmonds. 

LAlD'-tJp, p. a. Reposited or laid aside : — con- 
fined to the bed ; — unrigged and not used, as a 
ship. Crabb. 

lAiN (Ian), p. from He. See Lib. 

lAir (Ur), n. [Ger. lagsr, couch, lair ; Hegm, to 
lie. — See Lay.] 


1. fThe place where one Iflys or is laid. 

The minster church, this day of great repair, 

Of Glastonbury, where now he has his lair. Uardt/ktgi 

2. The couch or resting-place of a brute, par- 
ticularly of a wild beast. 

The beast is laid down in his lair, Cowper. 

Mossy caverns for their noontide lair. Dryden. 

3. Grass or pasture-land ; pasture, [n.] 

More hard for hungry steed to abstain from pleasant lair. 

Spenser. 

4. Soil and dung. [Local.] Farm. Ency. 

lAiRD (Urd), n. [Scot., from A. S. hlaford. — 
See Loud.] A lord ; a man of superior rank : 
— a leader or captain : — a landed gentleman 
under the degree of a knight. [Scot.] Jamieson. 

LA'isM, n. The name of the Buddhist religion 
in Mongolia and Thibet ; lamaism. P. Cyc. 

LAI'T^IR, n. The whole number of eggs laid by 
a fowl befoie incubation; — written also /fl/ifer 
and lawter, [Local, England.] Brockett. 

LA'I-TY, «. [Gr. Xa6s, the people.] 

1. The people at large, as distinguished from 

the clergy. Swift. 

The progress of the ecclesiastical authority gave birth to 
the inemornble distinction of the Imti/ and clergy, which had 
been unknown to the Gicoks and lluiiiaiis. Gibbon. 

2. fThc State of a layman. Ayliffe. 

LAKE, n. [L. lacus, from Gr. X&Kog, a hollow 
or pit ; It, ^ Sp. lago ; Fr. lac.) A large inland 
body of water having no immediate connection 
with the sea. Dryden. 

LAKE, n. [It. lacca ; Fr. lague. — See Lac.] A 
pigment composed of aluminous earth and a 
red coloring matter ; as, “ Madder lakeJ* 

j0?3* “ The term is someumes applied to all com- 
pounds of alumina and a coloring xnatter.’* Brande. 

LAKE, u, n. [A. S. Icecan, lacan.) To play ; to 
sport. [North of England.] 

LAKE'LjpT, n. A small lake ; a pond. 

The sacred flowers that crown 
The lakelet, with their roseate beauty. Southey. 

LAKE'-LlKE, a. Resembling a lake. Wright. 

fl^A'K^lN, or tLA'K5Ni?, n. [Contraction of 
ladykm.) A diminutive of our lady. Shak, 

LAK'JpR, n, A visitor of lakes. Wilberforcc. 

LA'KY» G- Belonging to a lake, [it.] Sherwood. 

LAL-LA'TIQN, n. [L. lalh, lallatus, to sing lalla 
or lullaby ; It, laUazione ; Fr. lallation.) A vi- 
cious pronunciation, which consists in render- 
ing the sound of the letter I unduly liquid, or in 
substituting it for that of r. Wright. 

LA'MA, n. (mother ox pastor of souls. Brande.) 
In Mongolia, the title of priests in general : — 
among the Calmucks, the title of the higher 
classes of priests only. 

Dalai Lama, or Grand T^ama, the head of the Buddhist 
religion in Thibet, worshipped by various Tartaric 
tribes as a real divinity ui>an earth. Brande. 

LA'MA, n, A quadruped, — See Llama. 

LA'MA-I§M,w, The Buddhist religion in Mon- 
golia and Thibet. P. Cyc. 

LA-mAn*TJNB, n. [Fr. lamantin.) (Zonl.) An 
nerbivorous animal; the manatee or sea-cow. 
— See Manatus. LyelL 

lAmb (Um), n. [Goth. ^ A. S. ktmb ; But. lam ; 
Ger* hmm ; Ban. ^ Sw. lam.) 

1. The young offspring of tne sheep. P<ips. 

2. Typically, Jesus Christ, the Saviour. 

Behold the Lamb of God, which taketh awsy the sin of 

the world. John h SS. 

3. Metaphorically, any one having the meek- 
ness and innocence of a lamb. iHehardson. 

LAMB (l&m), t7. n. To bring forth lambs ; to yean. 

Sherwood. 

l1 MB'— Ale (Blm'ai), n. A feast at the time of 
shearing lambs. Warton. 

LAM'BiA^-TlVE, a. fL. lambo^ to lick ; It. lambA 
two.) Taken by Hoking. **Lambatws medi- 
cines.” Browns. 

LAM'B^-TIve, ». (Med.) A medicine of a sirupy 
consistence, which fbrmerly was sucked or licked 
from the end of a stick of licorice. DmgHson* 

LAmB'D5.-c!§M, n. [Gr. 
the letter u lambdaeisnmsA A vicious nvo- 


the letter f ; u. 


A vicious peo- 


A, &, I, 0, C, t, long; A, t, 1, 6, t, f, ohart; jt., i,c». V> Y> eireuro; pAjub, fXr, fAst, Vll^i Otm. W*S,i 
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nunciation, which consists in uttering the letter 
I inappropriately ; lallation. — Sec La.lla.tion. 

Cradb, 

LAmB'DoId, ? a, [Gr. A, lambda, and ttSosy 
LAMB-DC)ID'AL, J form; Fr. lamhdo’i dal.\ Re- 
sembling in form the Greek letter A. 

Lamhdoidal suture, (jAnat.) the suture formed by the 
parietal bones and the occipital bone. Dunglison. 

LAM'BgNT, a, [L. lambo, lambem, to lick ; It. 
latnbente.'] Licking; gliding over; playing 
about ; touching lightly, as with, the tongue. 
“ A lambent flame.*’ Cowley, 

LAM'BJ-TIVE, a, Lambative. Bailey, 

LAmB'KIN (lam'kjn), n, 1. A little lamb. 

In the warm folds their tender lanibkms lie. Dryden. 

2. One treated as a lamb ; one fondly cherished. 

Sir John, thy tender lambiin now is Icing, tS/ial. 

LAmB'— L iKE (lam'lilc), a. Resembling a lamb ; 

mild; meek; innocent; inoflensive. 
LAmb’§'-LET-TUCE (-tis), 91, (Bot) A genus of 
annual plants ; corn-salad ; valerianella : — a 
name particularly applied to the Valerianella 
olitoria, Loudon, Eng, Cyc, 

tAMB*?'-auAR-T5R§, n. {^Bot,) Mountain spin- 
ach ; Chenopodium album. Farm, Ency, 

LAmB’^’-TONGUB (minz'tfing), n, A plant. 
CiAmb’^'— WOOL (lamz’wfil), n. 1. The wool of 
lambs. 

2. [**La mas uhhal [Irish], the day of the ap- 
ple fruit.** Johnson, — “ From the resemblance 
of the soft pulp of roasted apples to the wool of 
a lamb.** Walker,'] A beverage composed of ale 
and the soft pulp of roasted apples. Goldsmith. 
LA ME, a. [A. S. ^ Dut. lam ; Ger. lahm\ Dan. 
^ Sw. lamT] 

1. Wanting the natural power or strength; 
disabled, particularly in the limbs; crippled. 

Then shall the lame man leap as an hart. Xaa. xxxv. C. 

2. Faulty in metre ; hobbling; not smooth. 
The prose is fustian, and the numbers lan\e, JOryden. 

3. Imperfect; defective; weak; feeble; in- 
sufficient; unsound. A lame excuse.** Bwift, 

Nothing of worth or weight ean be achieved with half a 
mind, with a fuint heart, with a lame endeavor. Harrow, 

LAME, V, a, [t. LAMED ; pp, LAMING, LAMED.] 
To make lame ; to cripple. Shah, 

lamed, p, a. Made lame. Lamed limbs.** 

LAME'— dC'CK, n, A slang term applied to a 
member of the stock exchange who fails to meet 
his engagements. Simtnonds, 

lAM’^L, n, A thin plate. — See Lamella. 

n,; pi. ZA-io-jgL'L/E. [L., dim, of 
lamina, a plate or layer.] A thin plate or scale; 

applied in botany to a foliaceous erect scale 
appended to the corollas of some plants. Braude, 
LAM']^L-LAR, a, (JSfai, Hist,) Composed of, or 
covered with, thin scales ; lamellate ; lamellated. 

** Marl ... of a lamellar texture.** Kirwan, 

LAm'^L-LAR-LY, ttd. In thin plates or scales. 

LAM'^L-L.^TE, } pt. lamellato,] Formed 
LAM*jpL-LAT-gD, ; of plates; lamellar. Gray, 

LA-MJtiL-Ll-BRAN'€HI-ATE, n, [L. lamella, a 
small plate or scale, and branehue, gills.] (Zo*;L) 
One of an order of acephalous molTusks, having 
gills in the form of layers disposed symetrically, 
two on. each side. Branae, 

L4-MfiL'Ll-C0RN, n, |X. lamella, a small plate, 
and cornu, a horn.] (Eitxl,) A coleopterous in- 
sect the antenn© of which are composed of nine 
or ten joints, the last two or three of which are 
lamellated. WtsUxmd* 

LAM-]e:ij-LlF^$R-oOs, a, [L. lamella, a small plate, 
and fero^ to bear.] Having a structure consist- 
ing of thin plates or layers. Lyelt \ 

L4*m£l*LI-f5rm, a, [L. lamella, a small plate, ! 
and foTfna, form.] iLiving the form of a thin i 
plate or scale. Eng, Cyc, 

L4-Mj&L-Ll-E6S'TRj^L, n. [L. lameUa, a small 
plate, and rosirtm, a heak.J (Omith.) One of 
a tribe of swimming birds, the fourth in the sys- 
tem of Cuvier, comprehending those in which 
the marmn of the beaks are furnished with nu- 
merous lamellae or dental plates, arranged in a 
regular series, as in the swan, the goose, and 
the dnek. JBrande, 


LAm-^L-LOSE' (129), fit. [L. lamella, a small 
plate,] Covered with, or in the form of, plates. 

LAME'LY, ad, 1. In a lame manner; without 
natural* power or strength ; like a cripple. Shak, 
2. Imn“r<*ert!y ; weakly ; feebly ; poorly. 
‘‘Line" 'finely n’l i.** Bhak. 

lie could but /ameZ^have executed such an ofSce. Barrow. 

LAME'N^ISS, n, 1. The state of being lame ; — 
applied particularly to loss or inability of limbs. 

Ericthorius rode always in a chariot to conceal his lame- 
ness. Dryden. 

2. Imperfection ; weakness ; feebleness. 

If the story move or the actor help the lameness of it with 
his penuriiiance. Bryden. 

L A-MENT', u. 91. [L. lamentor ; It. lameritare ; 

lament^ir \ 'Fi. lamenter.] [i. lamented ; 
pp, lamenting, lamented.] To express grief 
or sorrow ; to moan ; to wail ; to grieve ; to cry. 

David lamented with this lamentation for Saul. 2 Sam, i. 17. 
Disconsolate he vranders on the coast. 

Sighs for Ills country, and laments again 
To the deaf rocks and hoaise-iesounding main. Bryden, 
Syn. — See Cry, Grieve. 

LA-M£nt', 9}, a, ^ To express sorrow for; to be- 
moan ; to bewail ; to deplore ; to mourn. 

Whilst I a while obsequiously lament 
The untimely fall of vii tuous Lancaster. Shak. 
Sym.— -See Bewail, Deplore. 


LA-MJBnt', n. [L. lamenta ; It. ^ Sp. lamento,] 

1. Expression of sorrow ; a wailing ; a moan- 
ing; lamentation; a lamenting. 

A voice of weeping heard and loud lament. Ifilton. 

2. A poem or song expressive of sorrow ; an 

elegy ; a dirge. Smaid. 

lAm'JPN-TA-BLB, a. [L, lamentabilis ; It, lamen- 
tabile ; Sp. ^ Fr. lamentable J\ 

1. Fit to cause expressions of sorrow ; to be 
lamented; deplorable. 

Tell thou tlio lamentable fall of me. Shak. 

2. Expressing sorrow; mournful; w'ailing. 

Lamentable cries.** Dryden. 

3. Pitiful; despicable; sorry; miserable; — 
used in contempt or ridicule. 


The bishop, to make out the disparity between the hea- 
thens and them, flics to tins lamentaitle refuge. Stillingfieet. 


LAm'?N-TA-BLE-n£sS, n. The state of being 
lamentable. Bcott, 


LAM'JPN-TA-BLY, ad. 1. With expressions of 
sorrow ; mournfully ; sorrowfully. Sidney. 

2. So as to cause sorrow. 

Our fortune . . . sinks most lanwntoibly, Shak. 

3. Pitifully ; despicably. Johnson. 

LAM-EN-TA'TION,n. [L.lamentatio', It. lamen- 
tazione ; Sp. lamentacion ; Fr. lamentation.] 

1. The act of lamenting ; expression of sor- 
row; aw'ailing; a moaning; a lamenting. 

Be it lawful that I invoeatc thy ghost 

To hear the lameniutiom of i>oor Anne. Shak, 

2. pi. The 25th book of the Old Testament, 

by Jeremiah; — so named in allusion to its 
mournful character. Kitto. 


L A-MtoT'i6:D,yf,a. Bemoaned ; bewailed ; mourned 
’for ; as, ** The lamented dead.** 

L^^-MfiNT'jglR, «. One who laments. Spectator. 

L^-MlfiN*TlNB, n. See Lamantinb. Bailey. 

LA-MfeNT*lNG, n. The act of one who laments ; 
’expression of sorrow; lamentation. 

But now, ah, dismal change I the tuncfbl Chroi^ 

To loud lamentmgs turn the cheerful sung. Conoreve, 

LA-MftNT'jNG-LY, ad. With lamentations. 

n, [L., from Gr# Auyla.] 

1. AdaughterofBelus, changed into 
a monster which fed on human flesh. Anthon, 

2. A hag ; a witch. Massinger. 

lAm'IN, n. A thin plate. — See Lamina. Wright. 

[L.] 

1. A tain plate, scale, or layer. Jltmell, 

2. (Anai.) A thin, flat part of a bone the 
lap of the ear. 

The cHbrlflDrm lamfm . . . of the ethndd bone. BmgUsen. 

3. (Boi.) The expanded surface of a leaf : — 

the expanded portion of the petal of a polypet- 
alous corolla, or of the sepal of a polysepaloua 
calyx. * Gray. 

4. (M».) One of the thin slices or plates Into 

which certain minerals are separable by cleav- 
age. ** A lamina of mtea.** Zkuaa, 


5. (Geol.) One of the layers of which a stra^ 
turn is sometimes composed. LyelL 

lAM-I-NA-BIl'I-TY, n. Capability of being 
formed or extended into thin plates. Ogilvie. 

LAAI'I-NA-BLE, a. That may be extended or 
drawn out into thin plates, as a metal by being 
passed through the rolling-press. Vre. 

LAM'I-NAR, a. Consisting of thin plates or lay- 
ers; lanunary; laminated. Smart. 

lAai* 1-NA-RY, o. Consisting of thin plates. Cl, 

lAai'I-NAT-BD, Consisting of thin plates or 
layers; plated; laminary. Sharp, 

LAM-I-NA'TION, n. The state of being laminated ; 
arrangement in layers. Phillips. 

LAM'ISH, a. Slightly lame ; hobbling. A. Wood, 

lA MAI, V. a, [A. S. Ia99x, lame . — Belg. lamen, 
to strike ; Ger. lahnnm?^ To lame or bruise 
with blows ; to beat soundly ; to drub. [Vulgar.] 

lammed yovt shall be ere we leave ye. 

You shall be beaten suber. Beau, if FI, 


lAm'MAS, or LAM'MAS-DAY, w. [A. S. hlam. 
messe', klafmcesse, the bread feast, or feast of 
first fruits ; hlaf, a loaf, and mccsse, a feast.] 
The first day of August. Bacon, 

lAm'MAS, a. Pertaining to the first day of Au- 
gust. * Ash. 

LAM'MAS-TlDE, n. The first day of August ; 

lammas-day. SJiak. 


LAM-MBR-GEY'BR > (lam-mer-gl'cr), n, [Ger. 

LiEM'MipR-GB'S’-gR > Iam9ne9'geier lammer, 
lambs, andprfife?', a vulture,][ {printh^ A spe- 
cies of vulture of largo size, inhabiting the high- 
est mountains of Europe, Asia, and Africa ; 
the bearded vulture ; Gypectus harhattts. 

Unlike the typical vultures, which aio distinguished by 
their baie necks, iiidicativc of their propensity foi feeding on 
carrion, the Ictwiuet geyrr has the neck ihickty covexed with 
feathers, resembling those of the true eagle. Gould. 

LAMP, n. [Gr. Xafirbs, a torch; to shine; 

L. lampas ; It. Ia9npa ; Sp. lam^ara ; Fr. lampe^ 

1. A vessel used in producing artificial light 
from the combustion of oil or other liquid. 

2. Any thing possessing or communicating 
light, real or metaphorical. The hnttps of 
night.’* iSViaA. ** Lam/J of life.’* ismith. 

Fiist in his east the glorious lamp was seen, 

XU'gcnt of day. Jililton. 

Thy word is a lanm unto my feet, and a light nnto my 
path. Ps. exix. 105. 

Aphlogwtic lamp, or lamp without flame, .in alcohol 
lamp havitijr a cotton wrick surmounted with a spiral 
cull of line platitnim wire. The lamp, being hglitcd 
long enough to heat the wire to rednemB, may then l>e 
blown out without ccasitig to burn the alcoiiol, for 
the wlro continues ignited, and a current of hot vapor 
to rise as long as the spirit lasts. Ure. — Argand lamp. 
Wee Astral lamp, ASTRAL# — Mono- 

cromatic lamp, a lamp whose flame yields rays of 
some one homogeneous light. JfickoL — Lamp ej 
Davy, or Daryls sujety lamp, a biinp so constructed 
as to burn without danger in an explosive atmos- 
phere, as in the fire-damp m mines. It consists of a 
common oil-lamp suriiinuiited w iili a covered cylinder 
ol wiru gauze. Brande, Ure. — Solar lamp, See bOLAR. 

fLAMP, tt. n. To shine. 

Amongst the eternal spheres, and lamping sky. ,iSSpensettv 


lAM'PA-DROME, 9t. [Gr. Xapnbs, a torch, and 
lp6po%, a race.] {Grecian Ant.) A race run by 
young men with lighted torches in their hands, 
the victor being he who first reached the goal 
with his torch still burning. Wnght, 

I*AM'Pj^SS,n. [Pv.Umpcts^ {Farriery.) A swell- 
ing of some of the lower bars of a horse’s 
mouth ; — so named because formerly removed 
bv burning with a lamp or hot iron,— -Written 
also lumpers. Youatt. 


LAM’P^TB, n, {Chem.) A salt formed of lamplo 
acid with a base. vre. 


lAmp’— BLAcK, n. The finely-divided charcoal 
or soot deposited by the smoke from the burning 
resin of turpentine so named because for- 
merly made oy means of a lamp. Brande. 

I n. A lamprey* Fof^, 

LAM’PI^RN, n. {Tch.) A name given to two spe- 
cies of Petromyson or lamprey, which inhabit 
fresh-water rivers; Petromysion JimvmfiUe, or 
river-laraprcy, and Petromyson pltmmi, or 
fringed-lipped lamprey. Tamnff 
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tiAM^PER^, pi. See Lampass. Crahh. \ 

IiAm'PIC, a. (C^ewfc.) Noting an acid obtained by 
condensing the vapor arising from the combus- 
tion of ether in the aphlogistic lamp. Vre. 

fLAMP^lNG, a. Shining; sparkling. Spenser. 

IAmp'L^SS, a. Having no lamp. JBeati. ^ FI, 

LAMP^LIGIIT-5R, yt. Slighter of lamps.Cwwmzns. 

LAM-p66n', n. [Fr. lampony a drunken song ; 
lamperf to guzzle wine.] A personal satire or 
abuse in writing ; censure written to vex rather 
than reform. 

Satires and lampoom on particular people circulate more 
by giving copies m conficlcuce to the £riends of tl^ parties 
than by printing them. Sheiidan. 

Syn. — See Satire. 

t.AM-P66N', V. d. [i, LAMPOONED ; pp. LAM- 
POONING, LAMPOONED.] To attack in writing 
with personal abuse ; to satirize ; to abuse. 

Tt cannot be srppncrd that the man who lampooned Plato 
would sp.i-c P^iliu^o-aa. Observer, 

)LAM-P66N'5;R., One who lampoons. Dryden. 

JLij^M-p66N'RY, n. The act of lampooning ; per- 
sonal abuse In writing ; personal satire. Swift. 

tAM'PR^L, n. A lamper-eel. Walton. 

XAM'PR^Y (iam'pr§), n. [L. lampetra\ lamhOf to 
lick, and petraf a rock ; It. lampreda% Sp- 
prea% Fr. lamproie. — A. S. lampreda\ Dut. 
tamprei ; Ger. lampreie ; Dan. Sw. lampret.] 
(Icn,) A genus of fishes resembling the eel^ in 
form, and having a circular mouth by which 
they attach themselves to stones and other ob- 
jects ; Petromyzon '. — a name particularly ap- 
plied to the Petrornyzon marines. Yarrell. 

DAm^PRON, n. A lamprey. Broome. 

LAm'PY-rInb, n. (Ent.) A coleopterous insect 
of the genus Lampyris, Brande. 

'PF-R/S, n, [L., from Gr. a glow- 

worm ; k6pitruif to shine, and oipd, the taillj A 
Llnnsean genus of coleopterous insects, includ- 
ing the glowworm. Eny. Cyc. 

liA^NA-RY, n. [L. lanaria ; lana, wool.] A store- 
place for wool. Smart. 

LA^NATB, a. (Bof. & Zobl.) Covered with long, 
fine,* soft hair ; woolly. Gray. Brande. 

LA'NAt-5D, a. Woolly ; lanate. Smart. 

t lANCE, n. [1». lanx, laticts, the scale of a bal- 
ance.] Poise ; equipoise ; balance. 

Fortune all in e<Lual Zance doth sway. Spenser. 

LANOB (12), n. [Gr. ?,6yxv ; L. lancea ; It. laticia ; 
Sp. lanza; Fr. lame. — Dut. Ians; Ger. lanzei 
Dan. landse; Sw. &57i5. — *‘Of Spanish origin.” 
|^ia>TO. — ** From Arm. lancza, to throw, to bran- 
dish,” Zye. WaMer.] A weapon in the form 
of a slender spear, in general use before the in- 
vention of firearms, and thrown by the hand. 

4^TJie ianeef now used as an arm of cavaliy, 
consists of a shaft of wood from eight to sixteen feet 
long, with a steel point from eight to ten inches in 
length, and adorned with a small flag designed to 
flrighteti tiie horses of the enemy. Brande. 

IAnCB (12), v. a. [Arm. lanpza j It. lanciare ; 
Sp- Umoear ; Fr. lamer.’\ [». lanced ; pp, 

LANCING, LANCED.] 

1. To throw, as a lance ; to launch. Surrey, 

2. To pierce or cut with a lance or other 

sharp-pointed instrument. Shak. 

In thrir cruel worship, they Zanced themselves with knives. 

QUmvUl. 

3. {Swrg.) To pierce or open with a lancet, 

as a vein or abscess. DungHson, 

tANOB'— H£AD,n.Thehead of alance. Blackwood. 


^LANCE'Ly, <*. Suitable to a lance. Sidney. 


n. [L. lanoeolai dim. of lancea^ a 
lance.j (ZooL) A genus of crustaceans. Say. 

lAn'0|i-Q-LAR, a. (Bot.) Tapering towards each 
end. Ogiltfie. 


aN'C®.p.LATB, la, [L. 
LAN'Cjp.<>-tiAT-«ID, ) lG^\ lit. 
eeolato; Fr. Umc^oU^ laneeolay a 
little lance.] {Bat.) Shaped like a 
lance-head. Oreey, 
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An officer under a corporal ; the lowest officer 
of foot. Mall, 

lAn'9^R, n. 1. One who lances or uses a lance : — 
a cavalry-soldier who carries a lance. Davenant. 

2, t A lancet. 1 Kings xvixi. 28, (1551.) 

lAn'Q^IT, n, [It. lancettttf dim. of lancia, a lance ; 
Sp. lanceta ; Fr. lancette.'] {Surg.) A small in- 
strument the blade of which is two-edged and 
commonly pointed like that of a lance, used in 
blood-letting, opening abscesses, &c. Munglison. 

LAN'ceT-ARCH, n, {Arch.) An arch acutely 
pointed at the top ; a pointed arch. Britton. 

LAn'C^IT-WIN'DOW, «. {Arch.) A window hay- 
ing a lancet-arch. Francis. 

lAnCEWOOD (lins'ivfid), n. {Bot.) A genus of 
evergreen shrubs ; Gttatteria. Farm. Ency. 

lAncH, V. a. To throw, as a lance ; to launch. 
— See Launch. Dry den. 

LAN'CI-FORM, a. Lance-shaped, Wright, 

LAN-CiF'BR-OtJs, a. Bearing a lance. Blount. 

lAn'CI-NATE, V. a. [L, lancinOf lancinatu$.'\ [i. 

LANCINATED \pp. LANCINATING, LANCINATED.] 
To tear ; to lacerate; to rend. Johnson. 

LAN-CI-NA'TIQN, n. The act of lancinating ; a 
piercing or darting as of pain. Dunglison. 

LAND, n. [Goth., A. S., Dut., Ger., Dan., ^ Sw. 
land."] 

1. The solid matter of which the surface of 
the earth consists, as opposed to the liquid mat- 
ter, or water. 

They escaped all safe to land. Aats xxvh. 44. 

2. A distinct division of the solid surface of the 
earth ; a region ; a country ; a district ; a tract. 

Through a land of deserts and of pits; tliroueU a Umd of 
drought, through a ta>ui that no man passed through, and 
where no man dwelt. Jer. li. 6. 

3. The inhabitants of a country ; a people ; a 

nation. “ The land believed.” Dry den. 

All the Umd knows that. Shdk, 

4. Ground ; soil. ** Fertile land.** Shak. 

j^i^Any ground, soil, or earth whatsoever; as 

meadows, pasture, woods, moors, waters, marshes, 
furzes, and heatli ; it legally includes also all houses 
and other buildings built upon it; ... it includes not 
only the iace of the eartli but every thing under it or 
over it. BarrilL 

5. Real estate. “ Thy lands and goods are 

confiscate.” ^ Shak. 

6. {Farming.) Dnploughed ground between 

furrows. Wright, 

7. t [A. S. hland^ Drine. Ilanmer. 

Land of the leal^ (^Scottish.) the state of departed 

souls, especially that of the blessed ; heaven. Jamie- 
son, — To make the land^ (JYa»A) to discover land from 
a distance when approaching it after a sea-voyage. — 
To set the land or the sun, by the compass, to observe 
how the land bears on any point of the compass, or 
on what point of the compass the sun is. — To shut in 
the land, to intercept the view of a landmark or a 
point of land by sailing so as to bring another in 
range of if. 

Syn. — Zand, country, re^on, soil, and ground are 
sometimes used promiscuously ; but land refers more 
especially to the soil or ground of tho earth, and coun- 
try to tho parts of the earth inhabited. Region is a 
tract of land of indefinite extent ; district, a territory 
within fixed limits. We say native land, country, or 
soil ; cultivate or till the land, soil, or ground, 

land, V. a. [i. LANDED ; pp. landing, landed.] 
To bring to land; to set on shore, as from a 
vessel ; to disembark. Shak. 

lAnd, V. n. To come to land ; to come or go on 
shore, as from a vessel. J^on. 

Lomding at Syracuse, we tarried there three days* 

A(<SxacvtIi.l2. 

zJlhr' n. l^er. land, country, and 
tmtimcdm, a bailiff.] The president of the diet 
of the Helvetic or Swiss republic: — the chief 
magistrate in ten of the Swiss cantons. Brande. 

L^N-DAU' } rijn-dlw', W. P. J. Ja. K. J Kn'- 
LAN'dAW S dlw, Sm. a. m. a kind 

of covered carriage which opens and closes at 
the top; — so named because originally made 
in Landau, Germany. 

lAn-dAu-LSt', n. [Fr.,'dim. of landau, a Ian- 
dau.] A small landau. Simmonde. 

lAnd'-BRSSzb, n. A breeze blowing from the 
land towards the sea. Smollett. 


LAND'-CAR-RIA<51E, n. Conveyance by land, 

lAND'-CRAB, n. {Zobl.) A crab 
of the genus Gecarcinus, inhab- 
iting tropical regions, and liv- 
ing chiefly on land. Eng. Cyc. 

fLANDDAMN (land'dam), v. a. 

To damn so as to prevent living 
in the land ; to banish. Shak, 

LAND'^ID, a. 1. Consisting in land or real estate. 

Landed property.” , Everett, 

2. Possessing an estate in land. 

A House of Commons must consist, for the most part, ot 
landed men. Aadu>on, 

LAND'BR, 71. (Mining.) One who attends at the 
mouth of a ^aft to receive the bucket with 
ore, &c. Sim7nonds. 

lAnd'-BS-TATE, n. Property or estate consist- 
ing in land. Arhidlmot. 

LAND'fAll, 71. 1. The falling of an estate in 
land to any one by a death. Johnson. 

2. (Naut.) The first land discovered after a 
sea-voyage. Mar. Diet. 

A good landfall is when a vessel makes tho land as 
intended. Dana. 

LAND'fIsh, w. An amphibious animal; — used 
in contempt. “ Hois . , . a very land-Jish.** Shak, 

LAND'-FLOOD (mnd'flud), n. An inundation 
caused by the overflowing of inland w'atcrs ; a 
freshet. Land-foods tiXtex xtAn.** Drayton. 

lAND^-FORCE, n, A body of soldiers serving on 
land, as distinguished froma force.Temple. 

lAnd'-F6Wl, 71. A bird or fowl that inhabits 
the land exclusively. Booth. 

LAND 'GRAVE, 71. [Ger. Ia7idgraf.‘\ A title as- 
sumed by some German counts in the twelfth 
century, to distinguish themselves from the in- 
ferior counts under their jurisdiction. 

The landgraves of Thuringia and of Iwowcr and of Higher 
Alsace were the only ones who were princes of the empire. 

Jiravde, 

lAnd-GRA'VI-ATE, n. Tho estate, office, or ju- 
risdiction of a landgrave. Ency. 

lAnd'GRA-vIne, 71. [Gor. Ia7idgr({/inn.'] The 
wife of a landgrave; a lady of the rank of a 
landgrave. Booth. 

t LAND'ilisRD, n. A herd that feeds on land. 

Those same, tlie shepherds told me, were the fields 

In which Dame Cynthia her landhtrds ted. Upenser. 

LAND'HOLD-BR, n. One who holds land; an 
owner or proprietor of land. Locke. 

lAnd'ING, 71. 1. A coming to land *, act of going 
or putting on shore, as from a vessel. Milton. 

2. The place where one comes or puts on 

shore, as from a vessel. Daniel, 

3. (Arch.) The floor at the top or head of 

stairs, or a level space connecting one flight 
with another. Emy, 

4. {Railroads.) A platform at a railroad or 

railway station. Simmonds. 

lAnd'ING-PLAOE, n. 1. A place for coming or 
putting on shore, as from a vessel ; a landing. 

2. (Arch.) Same as Landing. Bacon. 

lAnB'ING-WAIT'JPR, n. An English officer of 
tho customs. — See Land-waiteu, P. Cyc. 

lAnd'-j6b-b^;r, 71. One who makes a business 
of buying and selling land for others ; a specu- 
lator in land. Swift. 

lAND'lA-dy, n. 1. A woman who has tenants 
holding from her. Johmom. 

2. A mistress of an inn. 

LAND'Llg:$8, a. Having no property in land- Shah. 

LANB'LOCK, t?. a. [f. landlocked ; pp, land- 
locking, LANDLOCKED.] To shut m or en- 
compass by land. P. Cye, 

lAnd'LOoKBD (lind'Wkt), p. a. Shut in or en- 
compassed by land, as a harbor, or a vessel. 
** Few natural ports better landlocked.** Addieon, 

XJkNO'LO-Pi^E, n. [Dut. landhoper; land, coun- 
try, and kppent to run,] 

1. A term of reproach applied by seamen to 
one who lives on shore ; a landlubber. 

2. A wanderer ; a vagrant ; a traveller. 
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lAnd'LOP-JNG, a, "Wandering; traYelling. **His 
landl/>ping legates.” Holinshed, 

LAnD'LORD, n. [A. S. land-hktford.] 

1. One who owns and rents or leases lands or 

houses. Spenser, 

2. The host or master of an inn; an inn- 
keeper. ** The landlord.” Addison, 

f lAnD'L5RD-RY, 71, The state of a landlord. 

Such, pilfering slips of petty landltrrdrjf, B, Hall, 

LAND'LtyB-B^Rj [Corrupted from la7idloper.’\ 
A terra of contempt used hy sailors of one "who 
passes his life on shore. Sit' J, Ilawkitis. 

t LAND'-LURCH, V, a. To steal land from. 

Hence country louts land-lw ch their lords. Warner, 
LANDSMAN, «. ; pi. LANDMEN. One who lives or 
serves on land ; a landsman. Burnet, 

LAnd^MARK, 71, 1. Any fixed object serving to 
define and preserve the boundaries of lands, as 
a pile of stones, or a hillock. 

Cursed be ho that removeth his neighbor's land mark. 

JJeut. xxvii. 17. 

2. Any conspicuous object on^ land which 
selves as a guide to seamen, as in entering a 
harbor, or in avoiding a danger. Bratide. 

lAnd'-.m6N-ST^;r, n. A monster inhabiting the 
land. Hutne, 

LAnd'— NItMPH, n. A nymph dwelling on the 
land. Pidor, 

LAND'— 6F-FICE, n. An office in which the sale 
and management of the public lands arc con- 
ducted. [IT. S.] Inghani, 

LAND'— OWN-JIR, n. An owner or proprietor of 
land. C, Cushing, 

LAnd'-PIKE, 71, {Zonl,) An American animal 
resembling a fish, but having legs instead of 
fins. Cmhb, 

lAnd'-PI-LOT, 71, A conductor by land. 

Would ovortrtsk the best art. Milton. 

LAND— Pf-RATE, 7i, A highwayman- Asher, 

I^AND'RArii, 71, (Ornith,) A swift-running, mi- 
gratory bird, of the family Rallidtr ; Crcjo pra- 
tmsis ; — called also corn-crake and corn-drake, 
daker-hen, bean-crake, Bng. Cijc. 

lAND'RBEVE, n, [A. S. land, land, and reafa, 
a tax-gatherer.] A subordinate officer on * an 
extensive estate, who assists the laud-steward 
in collecting rents. [15ng.] Bra7ide* 

LANU — lU'hNT, 71, Uent for the use or occupa- 
tion of land. Arhvthnot. 

LAND'SOAPE, 7%, [A. S. landseipe; land, land, 
and scipe, shape, form, condition, state ; Dut. 
hndschap ; Gor. landschaft ; Dan. kvndskab ; 
Sw. laivtseap,‘\ 

X. t A representation ; a model. ITaeket, 

2. A tract of country which the eye can com- 

prehend in a view, together with whatever ob- 
jects it contains. Addison, 

straight mine eye hath eauffht new pleaeuref, 

WhliHt th«* Ifintwapr n)und it mea<ure«i 
KuwtUwueaud ihlluwe gray. 

Where the nibbling flocks do stray. Milton, 

Ever charming, ever new. 

When will the Umdimtm tire the view? Di/er, 

3. A picture representing a tract of country, 
with the various objects it contains. Fuller, 

The prettiest lawtscape X ever saw was ene drawn on the 
waits of a dark room. Addimn, 

Sym.— See Prospeco*. 

LAnd'SCApb, V, a. To represent in landscape. 

[h*] Holiday, 

IiAnd'SCAPP.-gAb^DEN4n<5, n. The art of lay- 
ing out ground so as to produce the effect of 
natural landscape. Wrighi. 

JUANO'SOAI'B-PAINT'SR, n, A painter of land- 
scapes o'r rural scenery. Morgan, 

LAxD'-BI&R-V{CB, n. Service on land, as dis- 
tinguished from service on the sea. Goldsmith, 

t IAND'SKIP, n. Same as LaNDSCAFB. AdMson, 
liAN0'Sh(l>E, n. Same as LaNDStxp. Ly«U, I 

LAnu'SLIP, n, 1. a portion of land that has I 
sUddeti down, in consequence of disturbance by | 
an earthquake, or from being undermined by 
the actlmi of water. Lyell. Brands. 

2. The sliding down of land. Wright. 


lAnd^'MAN, n, 1. One who lives or serves on 
the land*, as distinguished fi om a seaman. 

2. A term used by sailors for a novice in the 
sea-service. Sniai't, 

LAnd'-SPR! iVG, n, A spring which flows only 
after heavy rains ; — distinguished from a conr 
stani spring, or a spiiiig which flows through- 
out the year. Bratide, 

lAND'-STEW-ARD, n. A person who has the 
care of an extensive estate, and of collecting 
the rents and incomes therefrom. Steele. 

lAnd'STRAIT, «. A narrow strip of land : — 
written also landstreight, Mou7Uagu, 

lAnd'-SUR-VEY'JNG (-va'jng), ft. The opera- 
tion of surveying land. * Davies, 

LAND'-SUR-VEY'QR (-va'or), 7i, A surveyor of 
lands. * JodreU. 

LAND'— TAX, n. A tax assessed on land. Locke, 

LAND'-T5R-T0ISE (-tbr'tfs), w. A tortoise that 
lives on land ; a land-turtle. Goldsnnth. 

LAND'-TURN, w, A land-breeze. Crabh, 

LAND'— TUR-TLE, n, A turtle that lives on land; 
a land-tortoise. Sitiollett, 

lAnd'-UR-CIIJN, 71. A hedgehog. Carew, 

LAnd'— WAIT-ER, n. An officer of the customs 
whose ‘ duty it is to examine and register the 
articles of a vesseTs cargo on the landing of the 
same; — also called landing-waiter and tide- 
waiter', B7'ande, 

LAnD'WARD, ad. Towards the land. Smidys, 

LBJTD WRHR (mnt'vAr), 7i, [Gcr.] Militia. Smart, 

LAND'-WiND, 71, A wind blowing from the land 
to the sea ; a land-breeze. Gol(ls7Hit7i, 

lAnd'-WORK-BR (-wiirk-or), w. One who tills 
or cultivates the ground. Potmiall. 

LANE, 71. [Dut. teu. — ** It may be A. R. klcme, 
thin, and therefore narrow.” Michardso7i,^ 

1. A narrow way or passage, as between 
buildings or hedges; a narrow street; an alloy. 

’ Into the 8tn‘etfl and lann of the city. Luke sciv. 21. 

2. A passage between lines of men. Bacoti, 

rio wax led into the houHC, all tlie lords standing up out 

of rospect, and making a, fane for him to pass to the earl’s 
boneli. Belshwn, 


LAN'GATB, n. 
wound. 


(Siirg.) A linen roller for a 
Crabb. 


lAn'GRA^E, n. Langrel. Mar, Did, 

LAn'GRBD, «. A kind of chain-shot formed of 
bolts, nails, or other pieces of iron tied together, 
—used chiefly for destroying the sails and rig- 
ging of an enemy's ship; — called also langrel- 
shot, B7'ande, 

LANO'SAL, w. See Lausch.’ Bng, Cyc. 

LAN<}'-HjST-Tl4E, n. A long wooden settee or 
bench. [Scot, and North of Bng.] Holloway, 

lAng-SYNE', arf. [Scotch.] Long since; long 
ago. FtTgusson, 

JSSy* Lanff-syne is Rometimes used ns a noun : — 

Should nnld srquniutanrv lx* forgot. 

And never bronglit to min’? 

Should Auicl nrqimintanoe be toigot. 

And doy « «’ i Bttmt, 

LAng-TJ5R-A-l66', n. An old game at cards 
often abridged to tanterloo and langira. Toiler, 

iJiN'GUA^E (UUig'gwai^ 82), n, [It. Unguaggio, 
from L. lingua, the tongue; Bp, lengmge; 
Port, linguagem ; Fr. kmgage,} 

1. That which the tongue utters or speaks ; 
the expression of thoughts and feelings by 
means of the articulate sounds of the voice; 
oral speech. 

Th« flrst<dim of kmouags wsji to oommunlcsts our themshts t 
the second, to do It with de»p«teh. 7'wd o. 

2. The expression of thoughts and feelings 
by means of sensible signs not articulate, 
whether siurgcsted by nature, or formed by skill 
and invention ; as, •* Written Uvnquage ” ; “ The 
language of the deaf and dumb.'* 

Thefitapvaor of the eyei fte^aeaHy sappUss th* pleoe of 
that of the toagtte. 

3. The speech peculiar to a nation or people. 

Not to know the lantniagr I havr lived in 

And the love of our own ItutgHaar, what is !t« In flket. but 


the love of our country expressing itself in one particular 
direction? Trench, 

The Iliad is great, yet not so great, m strength, or power, 
or buaut>, as the Greek lanijiuayc. Trench. 

The language of a people is the exponent of that people’s 
fceUugs and thoughts. Ilare. 

Praise enough 

To flli the ambition of a private man. 

That Chatham’s language was his mother tongue. Cotoper, 

The languagee ot Eur^e are usually arranged into five 
divisions, the Celtic, the Teutonic, the Sclavonic, the Latin, 
and Finnish ; of one or the other of which each particular 
tongue is merely a dialect. Booth, 

4. A nation or people, as distinguished by 
their speech. 

All people, nations, and languages trembled. Ban. v. 10. 

5. The manner of expression in speaking or 
writing ; the general character or style of speak- 
ing or writing ; style. 

others fbr lan<fuage all their care express. 

And value books, as women men, for dress. Pope, 

Science is constantly teaching to describe known facts iu 
new language, but the language of Scripture is always the 
same. Whewell, 

6. The words, terms, and phrases peculiar to 
a science, trade, or profession; as, *‘Law-Zfln- 
guage ” ; “The la7iguage of chemistry” ; ** The 
language of sailors.” 

Syn.. — lAnffua^e is a very general term, and is not 
strictly confined to utterance by words, as it is also 
expressed by the countenance, by the eyes, and by 
signs, as the lanffuage of the deaf and dumb ; and we 
say the language not only of men, but also of beasts 
and birds. Tongue refers especially to an original 
language ; as, “The Hebrew tongue.^* The modern 
languages aie derived from tJie original tongues. 
Speech is the utterance of articulate sounds, and con> 
templates language as broken or rut into words ol 
dift’crent kinds ; as, “ The parts of speech ” ; “ Tlw 
gift of speech.'^ Every language has its peculiar idU 
oin.s. A dialect is an incidental part or a peculiar form 
of a language, used by the inhabitants of particular 
districtH. The Greek language ; the Greek idiom; the 
Attic dialect, A dead lani^age ; native or vernacular 
language ; mother tongue. ; vulgar tongue j elegant or 
good Innguage or style. ■^ Language, terms, and words 
nrefionietirnea used inihff'erently, as when it is said 
an opinion is delivered in plain terms, words, or /an- 
gunge, 

fLAN'GUA^E, V. a. To cxi[)ro6s in language. 
“Temples . . . Ia77gmgmg this Htxtry,** Lovelace. 

LAn'GU4l^ED (l&iig'gwpjd), a. 1. Skilled in lan- 
guage, or learned in languages. 

Not eloquent nor well languaged. Sarre*. 

The only languaged men In all the world. B* Jonsan, 

^ 2. Having a language ; — used in composi 
tion. “ 'bilvaxy-langmged nations.” Pope, 

t lAN'GUA^F.-l£ss, a. Wanting language or 
speech. “ A very land-fish la7igxmgeless,** Skak. 

lAn'GUa^^E-MAS'T^IR, 7%. A teacher of Ian- 
guagos. Spectator* 

L4M'-QUKJ^'TR, a, [It.] {him.) Noting a soft 
and languishing manner. Brande. 

LAn'GUBT (bin 'lot), w. [Fr. langmtte\ langtce, 
the tongue.] Any thing in the form of a 
tongue. [ii.J Mmeon. 

lAn'GUH) (Idng'gu'id, 82), a, [L. lanpxtidm ; &»- 
gmo, to languish; It. ey Bp,umgmdo\ Fr. Ian- 
guide.) \ 

1. Weak from exhaustion of strength ; droop- 
ing; faint; feeble. Armstrong* 

2. Listless ; spiritless ; dull ; torpid. 

And fire their languid souls with Cato’s virtue. AddisoTu 

3. Slow ; sluggish. “ No motion so swift or 

languid,'* Bentley* 

Syn.— See Weak. 

LAN'GHfD-LY, ad. 1. In a languid manner; 
droopingly- 

2. Slowly ; sluggishly. Boyle. 

LAN'GUJD-NfcSS, n. 1, The state of being lan- 
guid; weakness from exhaustion; languor. “A 
mnmtidnese and faintness.” A. Wood* 

2. Blowness; sluggishness. ** This kifigtad- 
ness of operation.” Boyle* 

LAN'aiim (Iflng'gwish, 82), e. n. [L, Idngueo, 
from Or. Zayytiw, to loiter, to slacxen; 

It. langsdre ; Fr. tanguir, languissgaitT] [i. LAN- 
aUI«RI»D; pp. LANOnSKlNO, LANOriSKBD.] 

1* To lose the natural strength, spirit. Of 
vigor; to he or become weak, feeble^ or 
to pine ; to droop ; to decline ; to wither ; to fade, 

AmaatlMSZiwtesMailayqurd^ Shade, 
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Bashan lanfftds^etht and Cattneli and the dowar of Leba- 
non Imffutf^hetk, 3cA. u 4. 

2. To look witli softness or tenderness. 

Dryden. 

f LAn'GUISH, t\ a. To cause to droop or pine ; 
to enfeeble ; to depress. ^hak. 

That he might satiefy or lanffi^h that burning flame. Fiona, 

lAn'GUJSH, 7U 1. The state of languishing. Shak, 

2. Soft and tender look or appearance. 

The blue langmiOi of soft Aha’s eye. Pope, 

LAN'GU{Sri-jpil, 71. One who languishes. Mason. 

LAn'GUJSH-ING, n. The state of drooping or 
pining ; weakness ; feebleness. SShak. 

LAn'GUISH-ING, p. a. 1. Being, or becoming, 
weak or feeble ; drooping ; pining. ** Sick and 
languishing persons.” Barrow. 

2. Slow; lingering, *'The movers of a faw- 

gtdshmg death.*’ Shak. 

3. Soft and tender. 

With lanTui^ing regards and bending head. Dryden. 

LAN'GU|SH-1nG-LY, ad. In a languishing man- 
iter. * iSidney. Pope, 

LA^'QUlSH-MfiNT, n. 1. The state of lan^ish- 
ing; feebleness; decline. Wyatt, 

2. Softness or tenderness of look or mien. 
Whilst sinking eyes with lang^dskment profess 
Follies his tongue rcfu&cs to confess. ^ King, 

t-LAN'GUJSH-NESS, n. L'lnsruidne’ss. ** LaH‘ 
gids/meas should be .:nvl put from the 

body.” Vires. 

liAN'GUQE (Iflng'gwof), n. [B. ; langxieo^ to lan- 
guish; ‘it. laMuore] languor; Ft.langueur.'] 

1. A peculiar state of the body induced by 
exhaustion or prostration ; languidness ; las- 
situde ; faintness ; feebleness ; debility fa- 
tigue; heaviness; dulness. 

2. Listlcssness ; inattention. Watts. 

3. Softness; laxity. 

To isles of fragrance, lity-sUvered vales, 

Diffusing languor in the panting gaies. Pope, 

4. {Old Eng. Laic.) A confirmed and linger- 

ing sickness, as distinguished from a transient 
indisposition. Burrill, 

Syn. — See Debility, Fatigue. 

t* lAN'GUQR, V, n. [Fr. languir, from L. langmo.] 
To languish ; to droop. Chaucer. 

t lAN'GUQR-oOs, a. Producing languor. “In 
languorous constraint.” Spenser. 

LA-NI-Ar'J-FQRM, a. [L. laniOi to tear, and 
formUy form.] Shaped like a laniary or canine 
tooth. Ogihie. 

S LA'Nl-A-EY, or LAN'I A-RY, n. [L. laniarium ; 
lamo, to rend, to tear.] 

1. t A slaughter-house ; shambles. Cocker am. 

2. A sharp-pointed, conical tooth between the 

lateral incisors and small molars; a canine 
tooth. Brande. 

II lA'WI-A-RY, a. Tearing; rending. Wright. 

LA'N(-ATE, or lAn'I-ATE ria'nf-5t, S. W. P. J, 
Ja. Wr. ; S/n, v. a. [L, lanio, 

lamatus ; It, latiiare.] To tear to pieces ; to 
lacerate. Cockeratn. 

LA-NiP'JgiR-OtJs, a. [Ii. tanifer ; tana^ wool, and 
to bear; It, ^ Sp- lanifero; Fr. lanifire.’l 
Bearing a downy substance resembling wool, as 
a plant. P. Cyc. 

f lAn^I-PIoe, n. [L. lani/hium ; lana, wool, and 
fooiOf to make.J Any thing made of wool/ 
*“ Cloth and other lanijioes.^* Bacon. 

LA-Nl<?^9R-OtJS, a. [L. hmger; lanOf wool, and 
gero, to bear ; It. lanigero,} Bearing wool, as 
sheep. Chambers. 

L4-’:N*i'T-I>M, n.pl. [I/, lantua^ a butcher.] (Or- 
nrth.)' A, family of dentirostral birds of the order 
PassereSf including the sub-families Laniinee 
and Thamnophilmee ; butcher-birds. Gray. 

DS-Jri- 1 n. pi 

[See Laniidac.] 
tOmiih.) A sub- 
family of denti- 
rostral birds of ; 
the order Passe- 
res and family 
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lAnk 

long ; Ger. schla7ik.~\ 

1. Slender; thin; spare; meagre. 

My thighs are thin, my body lank and lean. Qatcoigne, 

2. Loose ; thin, empty, and shrunk ; not dis- 
tended and plump. “ A la^ik purse,” Barrow. 

3. Languid; chooping. 

He, piteous of her woes, reared her lank head. Milton. 

LANK, V. n. To become lank, [it.] Shak, 

LANKILY (lingk'le), ad. Loosely ; thinly. Hill, 

LANK'NjpSS (laagk'nes), n. The state of being 
lank ; slimness ; leanness ; slenderness ; meagre- 
ness ; want of plumpness. SheJ'tcood, 

LAnk'-SID-^D, a. Having a lank or lean side ; 
slender. “ The lank-sided miser.” Blair, 


LAN'THA-NUm, n. [Gr. XaMvta, to lie hid.'J 
\Chem'.) A metal intimately and invariably as- 
sociatea with cerium. Graham. 

LA-NC'(^1-NOCs, a. [L. lamtginosiis \ larntgo. 


‘down ; lana (Gr. *» ^ lamtgU 

noso; Fr, lanugineu£,\ {Bot.) Covered with a 
kind of pubescence ; downy ; woolly. Gray. 


LAN'YARD, n, [Fr. lanih'Cy a thong.] {Naut:) 
A rope passed through dead-eyes, for setting up 
rigging: — a rope made fast to any thing to se- 
cure it, or as a handle. Dana, 


LANK'Y (llngk'e), a. Tall and thin ; slim; slen- 
der; lank. ‘ Dicketw, 

LAN'N?E, n. [Fr. fanfer, from L. laniarkiSy a 
butcher.] {Ornith.) The female of the Falco 
laniariuSy a species of falcon found in the south 
and south-eastern parts of Europe. Eng. Cyc. 

L AN'NfiR-fiT, n. The male of the Falco la^viarius, 
being smaller than the female, or lanner. 

Called a larmeret on account of his smaller size. Eng. Ency, 

LAn'S^IH, n. {Bot.) A moderate-sized tree of the 
genus Lansiwn, which grows in the Malayan 
Archipelago : — also, the fruit of the tree called 
Jwiseh. Eng, Cyc. 

LAN'saUS-N^T (mn'ske-ngt), n. [Fr., from Ger. 
landsknecht ; land, landesy country, and knechty 
a hired servant.] 

1. One of the irregularly armed infantry 

raised in Germany by voluntary enlistment, 
near the end of the fifteenth century, by the 
Emxieror Maximilian. Bra^uU. 

2. A game at cards; — vulgarly called lamb- 

skiimet. Jolnison. 

lAnt, n. [A contraction of lanferho.^ An old 
game at cards; langteraloo. [North ol Eng.] 

LANT, or lAnD, n. [A. S. hlafid.) Urine. [Ob- 
solete or local ; N. of Eng,] llanmer. Wngkt, 

LAN-TA'Nl-tJM, See LANTHANUM. Brande, 

lAn'T.^-nOm, n. See Lanthanum. Silliman. 

LAN'TeR-L66, n, A contraction of la^igteraloo, 
— See Langteraloo. Johnson, 

lAn'TBRN, n. [L. lantemay and latema ; lateOy 
to lie hid ; It. | Sp. lanterna ; Fr. lanterne.) 

1. A case or vessel for containing a light 

without danger- of its communicating fire, or 
being extinguished bj wind or rain. It is con- 
structed of horn, mica, glass, or other trans- 
parent material, or of some opaque material, as 
tin, perforated 'with many holes. — Formerly, by 
misapprehension of its etymology, written lant- 
horn, as if lan^p horn. Bacon. 

2, A lighthouse. AddiS07i. 

3, (Arch.) A small turret or cupola, with 
apertures, raised upon a roof for giving light to 
the interior; — a square cage^ of carpentry 
placed over the ridge of a corridor or gallery, 
between two rows of shops, to illimiinatc them. 

Biitton, Bees, 

4. (Mech.) A kind of pinion ; — called also lati- 
idim-icheel . — See Lantern-wheel. Bigelow. 

Chinese lantern ^ a lantern made of thin paper, usu- 
ally variously colored. — Dark lantern, a lantern with 
a ainple aperture, wmich may ho opened or closed at 
pleasure.— JWbric an optical instrument, by 

means of which .small ficure«, painted with trans- 
parent varnish on slides i f plass, are represented ron- 
siderably magiiirlcd on a w all or a screen. Brande. 

LAN'TigSRN, V. a. 1. To provide or furnish with 
a lantern. C. iMPih. 

2. To hang on a lamp-post. Wright. 

LAN'Ti^RN-PLt, n. (Era.) An hemiptorous in- 
sect of the genus Fttlgora; — so called on ac- 
count of its emitting light in the dark. Eng. Cyc. 

lAn'T^RN-jAwed, a. Having a thin visage. 

LAN'TJetRN-JAWS,n.pl. Thin, lank jaws ; a thin 
visage. “ A pair of kmtem^jawsP Addison. 

LAN'TERN-WHESL, n. , 

(Mech.) A kind of pinion 
having bars or trundles, 
on which the teeth of a 
main wheel act ; a lantern. Ogilme. 


rigging: — a rope made fast to any thing to se- 
cure it, or as a handle. Dana, 


LA-OD-J-CE^AN, a, Lukcw'arm in religion; — so 
applied in allusion to the Christians of Laodicea. 

LA-6d-1-CE'AN-I§M, n. Lukewarmness. Widght. 

LAP, w. [A. S. lappa; Dut. lap; Ger. lappen; 
Dan- lap; Sw. lapp.) 

1. The loose part of any thing, that may be 
folded or turned over, as that part of a garment 
that hangs loose ; flap ; skirt. 

For many a vice, as saith the clerk. 

There liangcth upon Sloth's lap. Gower, 

2. That part of clothes which is spread hori- 
zontally over the knees or the upper part of the 
legs unen one sits: — also, the knees or the 
upper part of the legs as placed horizontally or 
in a sitting posture. 

Ills mallet lay befbre him in liis lap. Chancer* 
A sailor's wife had chestnuts in her lap. Ehak. 

3. A wheel used by cutlers in polishing, 
formed of pieces of wood so arranged that the 
edge of ihe wheel always presents the end-way 
of the wood ; a glazcr. Diet, Arts ^ Sciences, 

4. (rircA.) That part of one body w’hieh lies 

over and covers another. Craig, 

LAP, V, a, [Gr. X&irrw ; L. lamho, to lick. — A. S, 
lappian, to lick.] [i. lapped ; pp. lafpino, 

LAPPED.] 

1. To fold or turn over; to laj' over upon, aa 
a fold or layer ; as, “ To lap a piece of cloth.*^ 

2. To infold; to in wrap ; to oii\elop; to in- 
volve. “ Lap it fast in snares.” Caseoigne. 

Bcllona’s briclejrroom, lapped m proof, 

Confronted him. Shak* 

3. To wrap or twine about. Grew, 

About the poper ... I Inpjtcd several timet a slender 

thread. Kewfon, 

4. To turn the tongue over or about ; to lick. 

To worry Iambs, and lap tlioir gentle blood. Shak, 

lAp, V, n, 1. To be laid, spread, or folded over 
or on any thing. 

At their hinder ends, where thw [wings] lap over, [they] 
aie transimrent like the v, mg of a ffy. Grew, 

2. To take food or drink by licking. 

The dogs by the river Nilus’s side, being thirsty, Utp hast- 
ily as they run along the shut c. Dighy, 


LAP'A-RO-CELE, n. [Gr. Xana^oKfiXn; larrtipay the 
loins, and a tumor.] (JM/.) Rupture 

through the loins ; lumbar hernia. Dungliso^u 

lAp'Dcig, n. A little dog fondled in the lap, 

LA-PliL\ n. [from lap.) That part of a garment 
‘which is made to lap or fold over ; as, “ 'I'he 
lapels of a coat.” 7}jdd, 

LA-PfeLLED' (l{t-p$ld*), G. Furnished with lapels ; 
having lapels. C, Lamb, 

LkP'FtfL, n , ; pi. LAPPt’Lfi. A quantity that fills 
the lap ; as much as the lap holds. Loeke, 

fX/AP^l-CIDK, «, ]lt.lapicida; a stone, and 

* ceedoy to cut.] A stone-cutter. Bailey. 

lAp- 1-DA'RI-AN, <z* lXi,lapi(kmus.) Inscribed on 
stone ; lapidary, Croksr, 

LAP-I-DA'Xt|-OtJs,a. Consisting of stone, 

LAP'I-DA-BY, cr. lapis, lapidia, 

a stone ; It. St Bp. lapiaario ; Fr. lapidaire.) 

1, Pertaining to stones, or to the cutting of 
stones or gems. 

2. Inscribed on stone ; monumental. 

XiOpidatf Hyley th^ stylft prf»pcr for nioimntental In- 

scrif^lonts ; a Terse, cxprotwive style. Brande. 

LAP*1-DA**®^Y» polishes, and 

engraves gems; an artificer in gems. W'owfirffrrf. 

2. A dealer in gems, Johnmm, 

3. A virtuoso in gems;. Bm. 

t lAp'I-dATB, r. a. [L, lapidh, tapidatm 
lapidis, a stone.] To stone. Bmhy. 
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t LAP-{-DA'TION, n, [L. lapidatio\ laptdOy to 
stone.] The act of stoning. JBp, Hall. 

LA-PID^^-OUS, a. [L. lapidem ; lapis^ lapidis, a 
stone.] Of the nature of stone ; stony, [ii.] -Ray. 

lAp-I-DES'C5NCE, n. [L. lapidesco^ lapidescens, 
to turn to stone ; lapis, lapidis, a stone.] 

1, The process of becoming petrified ; petri- 
faction. ** Lapidescence of bodies.” Boyle. 

2. Stony concretion. Brotene* 

LAP-I-P£s'C5NT, a. [L. lapidesco, lapidescem, to 
turn to stone; It. lapide$ceivt.'\ Gro'v\ing or 
turning to stone. Evelyn. 

LAP-I-DES'CJPNT, n. Any substance which has 
the quality of petrifying a body. Wright. 

LAP-J-DIP'}C, I a, [L, lapis, lapidis, a stone, 

LAP-I-DIF'I-CAL, ) and/ac/o, to make ; It. ^ Sp. 
hxpidtjlco ; Fr. lapidifiqus.l Converting or 
forming into stone. Grew. 

LA-PId*I-FJ-CA'TION^, n. [It. lapidificazione\ 
*Sp. lapidijhcacioni Fr. lapidification.'] 

1. The art or process of converting into a stony 

substance ; petrifaction. “ Lapldijiccdion of 
substances.** Bacon. 

2. The art of cutting and polishing precious 
stones- [u.] 

LA-PId'I-FY', ©. a. IX. lapis, lapidis, a stone, and 
fado, to make.] To convert into stone. Ure. 

LA-PiD'l-F'f, V. n. To become stone. LVe. 

LAp'I-DIst, n. [L. lapis, lapidis, a stone.] An 
artificer in gems ; a lapidai-y. [ii.] Bay. 

LAP-IL-LA'TIQN, n. [L. lapilhts, a little stone-] 
The act of making stony, or the state of being 
stony. Sniat t, 

L4‘PlVLl, n. pi. [L., dim. of lapis, a stone.] 
(Geol.) Small volcanic cinders. Lyelt. 

lA' P lS,n.\ LXpff^DE^. [L.] A stone. 

lA'PIS cJL’ 4 -’MPJ\rJ ' RIS, n. [L. lapis, a stone, 
and* Low L*. cd!aminaris, pertaining to cala- 
mine-] {Min.) A mineral consisting chiefly of 
oxide of zinc ; calamine. Hamilton* 

iJ'PIS zJz'g^Lf, n. [L. lapis, a stone, and 
lazuli. — See* Lazuli.] (3/m.) A blue silicate 
of soda, lime, and alumina, with a sulphuret 
probably of iron, and sodium, found chiefly in 
granite or crystalline limestones, in Persia, Chi- 
na, Siberia, and Bucharia. It is employed in 
the manufacture of vases and mosaics, and 
when powdered constitutes ultramarine. Dana. 

t lAp' L f NG, n. One who indulges in sensual 
delights ; — a term of contempt. Hewyt. 

LAP'PieiR, n, 1. One who laps or folds. Swift. 

2. One who laps or licks. Johnson. 

LAP'PJpT, n. A little lap or flap, as of a head- 
dress. “ Pendants called lappets'* Walpole. 

LAP'PICE, n. 
at his game. 

LAp'PING, n. A wrapping material used by calico 
printers. Simmonds. 

LAps'^-BLB, a. Liable to lapse or fall. More. 

lapse, n. [L. Idpstts ; labor, lapsus, to slide, to 
fall; Fr. hps.] 

1. A gliding, slipping, or flowing; smooth 

course ; flow. “ Lapse of time.** Hale. 

nni. dftK and shady woods, and stintiy plains. 

And I'Kiiud la 2 /fe of murmuring streams. MUUm. 

2. A falling or passing to a lower moral state. 

Tho lapse to indolence Is soft and imperceptible. Rrnnb^r. 

Yet "know vrithnl. 

Since thy original lapse true liberty is lost. Milton. 

3. A slight declension from duty or rectitude ; 
a slip ; a wight fault or error. 

Lapses and fidlings to which our inftrmitics expose us. 

Ropers. 

The productions of agrwt genius, with many towNW and 
Inadver^ncles, are Infinitely preferable to the worke d an 
Infbrlor kind of author. ddUison. 

4s. (Eng. Ecel Law.) A species of forfeiture 
whereby the right of presentation to a church 
accrues to the ordinary by neglect of the patron 
to present, to the metropolitan by neglect of 
the ordinary, and to the king by neglect of the 
metropolitan. WHshaw. 

lapse, o. n . [*. lapsbd ; pp . lapsin'^, laf8»b.] 


The opening or barking of a dog 
Crabb. 
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1. To slip, slide, or glide ; to pass or fall 
slowly ; to elapse. ** A tendency to lapse into 
the buibarity of those northern nations.** Swift, 

2. To fall from a state of perfection, truth, or 
faith ; to decline from innocence or virtue. 

The lapsing state of human corruption. Decay oj Ckr. Piaty. 

3. To make a slip in moral conduct ; to devi- 
ate from duty or rectitude ; to commit a fault. 

To lapse in fulness 
la sorer than to lie for need, and falsehood 
Is worse in kings than beggars. SfiaK. 

4s. (Law.) To become void, as a legacy. 

In some states of the Union, legacies do not tapsc if any 
issue of the legatee be living when the testator dies. BurrilL | 

5. (Eng. Eccl. Law.) To fall to another, as a 
benefice, through neglect of the patron, ordina- 
ry, or metropolitan. — See Lapse, n. 4. 

If the archbishop shall not fill it up rix •noTi'-b" »r- 

suing, it [the benefice] lapses to the km.*. 't ■ 

lAPSE (laps), r. a. To suffer to slip, or to be va- 
cant, as a benefice. Abp. Laud. 

lapsed (lapst), p. a, 1. Omitted by mistake or 
inadvertency. ** A lapsed syllable. * Watts. 

2, Fallen from a state of puriri^, perfection, 

or innocence ; ruined ; lost. “ Lapsed men.*’ 
Whitby. “ His powers.” Milto7i. 

3. Passed to another through neglect of the 

patron, ordinary, or metropolitan ; as, “ A 
lapsed benefice.*' Whishaio. 

Lapsed devise, (Law.) a devise which is void In con- 
sequence of the devisee dyinp before the testator. — I 
Lap'.'‘‘^ herrn (f"/".) a legacy void in consequence of 
the il \ ■•'ijr lictm i tlie testator. Burnll. 

lAp'SID-ED, a. Having one side heavier 

than the other, as a ship. Mar. Diet. 

lAps'ING, p. a. Gliding. *‘To magic murmur 
of lapsing streams.** SmolUtt. 

lAP'STONE, n. The stone which shoemakers 
hold in the lap to hammer leather on. Todd. 

lJp'SUS lIj^'GU.M (-Kng'gw?, 92), ?^. [L. lap- 

sus, a slip, and lingua, the tongue.] An acci- 
dental or inadvertent utterance. Macdonnel. 

lAp'wIng, n. [A. S. lepewinc, or kleepe-mncc ; 
kleapan, to leap, and wince, a wing; — probably 
in allusion to the rapidity with which it claps 
its wings.] ( Omith.) A bird of the order G)'al- 
Ue and family Charadrtadw, or plovers ; the 
pewit ; Tringa ranellus of Linnceiis. Gray. 

Gray lapwing, the gray plover ; Squatarola cinerea. 

Etiff. Cyc, 

LAP'WORK (lap'wtirlO, n. Work in which one 
part laps over another. Grcio. 

lAr,7i.\ pi. xJI [L.^ — Milton uses lars.) 

(Bom. Ani.) A household god. Lovelace. 

LAU* BOARD (mr'bord), n. [A. S. batchord, lar- 
board ; Dut. hakboord ; Ger. bnckhord ; Fr. 
basbord. — ** I consider the term larboard is a 
corruption of basbord, as that is a corruption of 
bakhoordJ* Buckton, Notes ^ Qtsenes.] (Naut.) 
The left-hand side of a vessel to a person stand- 
ing aft and looking forward;— opposed to i^ar- 
board. Dima. 

lAR'BQARD, a. Pertaining to the left-hand side 
of a ship, ** The larboard watch.*’ Dana. 

LAR'CE-NY, n. [L. latrocinivm ; latro, a robber ; 
It. latroctnio \ Fr. hrein.] (Law.) The 
felonious taking and carrying away the person- 
al goods of another j theft. 

Grand larceny, in England, larceny to the value of 
more Than twelve pence. — Mixed larcmy, larceny from 
one’s liouHC or peraoiu — Petvt, or petty, larceny, in 
Engl and, larceny to the value of twelve pence, or 
under. — Simple larceny, mere larceny, .is distlngul^l]ed 
flrom larceny from one’s house or person. JSurnll. 

jMSr ‘‘The distinction between those two [grand 
and petit] kinds of larcenv is of great antiquity, and 
was only recently aliolislied in England, by statute 
7 and $ Geo. TV. In tJie United Ftates, it is generally 
retained, although the sum adopted as its basis Is 
much above the old English standard. In New York, 
grand larceny is the felonious taking of personal prop- 
erty of the value of more than twenty .five doUars.*’ 
BwrrHL 

LARCH, n. [Or. IbptH L. Umxi It- ihtneo; Sp. 
odsree \ Ger. krcM.) (Boi.) A genua of conifer- 
ous trees, including the Buropean larch (Lariss 
BuropOBa), the black larch, 0 r hackmatack (I^arix 
penduh or Arnsricana), and the red larch ( I^rix 
tnierocarpa) of North America. Loudon. Gray, 


LARD, n. [L. laridum, lardum ; It. df Sp. lardo\ 
Fr. lardij The fat of swine separated from the 
animal tissues ; — particularly that obtained by 
or leaves whic 


melting the flare or 1 
kidney. 


hich lie about the 
Dunglison. 


LARD, V, a. [Fr. larder ; Imrd, bacon.] [i. labd- 

ED ; Jg». XAKDING, LARUED.] 

1. To stuff with bacon or pork. 

Larded thighs on loaded altars laid. Dryden. 

2. To put or add lard to ; to grease. 

His buff doublet larded o’er with fht 
Of slaughtei cd bi utes. Somerville. 

3. To intermix ; to interlay ; to interlard. 

He lards with flourishes his long harangue. Dryden. 

LARD, V. n. To grow fat. Drayton. 

LiJ^R-DA'CEOUS (lar-da'shys, 66), a. [Low L. lar^ 
dacetts, from L. Utrdum, lard; Fr. tortfocc'.] 

1. Relating to, or containing, lard. Coxe. 

2. (Med.) Noting certain organic alterations 

in the textures, the aspect and consistence of 
which resemble lard. Dunglisbn. 

LARD'ER, n. [Old Fr. forifi'tyr ; ferrf, bacon.] A 
room in which meats and other provisions are 
kept ready for cooking. Bhak. 

LAR'DER-BR, n. One who has the charge of the 
larder or the provision. Spelman. 

fLARD'BR-Y, Jt. Larder. JIolms?ied. 

lAr'DITE, n. (Mm.) A hydrous silicate of 
alumina ; agalmatolite ; — • so named in allusion, 
to its greasy feel. Dana. 

LAR'DON, 71. [Fr.] A slice of bacon. Johnson. 

tLARD'RY (lird're), «. Same as Labder. Cowley. 

LARD, 71 . [A. S. lar. — Sec Lore.] Learning ; 

lore. [N. of Eng.] Brockett. Drydetx. 

lA're^, n . ; pi. of [L.] See Lab. 

LAR^E, a. [L. Ia7pus ; It. § Sp. largo ; Fr. larae.] 

1. Of great bul'k or size ; great ; big ; bulky ; 
as, “A large apple *’ ; “A large mountain.’* 

Chaiitts II. asked me what could be tli# reason thairin 
mnuntninoiis countries, the men were commonly Utrgj^. and 
yet the cattle smaller. Temple. 

2. Of great extent; extensive; expanded; 
broad ; wddc ; spacious ; as, “A large country.” 
In that day thy cattle shall feed in large postures. Isa,xxx.29. 

3. Containing, or consisting of, a great num- 
ber ; numerous ; as, ” A large congregation.” 

4. Abundant; ample; plentiful; copious; 
full ; liberal. ** Large honors.” “ Restitution 
large.** Bhak. “ Large recompense.” Milton^ 

6. Copious; diffuse. 

I might Ym* very large upon the importance and advantages 
of fducotum. Relton. 

6. Noble ; generous, “ iMrge hearts.** More. 

7. Ctimprehensive ; capacious. Large mind.” 

8. (Naut.) An epithet applied to the wind 

when H crosses the line of a vessel’s course in a 
favorable direction, as on the beam, or on the 
quarter. Mat*. Diet. 

jlt larff^ Biiifestrained ; unconfined ; flree ; at liber. 
Xy ; as, “ The robber is still at large ” : — fiiUy ; to tlif 
mil extent ; in detail j as, “ He stated at large his 
reasons ” ; — in the mass ; generally ; a.s, The peo- 
ple atlarge..^'^ — To go large, (Mnut.) to sail with ths 
wind fair, so that the yards are nearly square op- 
posed to to go close-hauled, or on the tomd. Uanoi 

Syn.— See Ample, Broad, Great. 

LAR(^E*-A-CRED (-a’kyrd), a. Having muck 
land ; possessing great estates. Popd 

LARGE*«hAnd-SID, a. Rapacious; greed 
** Large-handed robbers.” Bh 

LXRgE'-HEAET-gD, a. Noble ; liberal. 

To the large-hextrted Hebrew'! fkmons court. TTedlen 

LARjfE'-HBXRT-gD-NfiSS, n. The quality of 
being large-hearted. 

LARGB'-LlMBED (iStrj'Hmd), «. Having large 
limbs. ** Lotrye-Umh^ Og.^’ MiUon* 

LAR<?BXY, ad. 1. Widely ; broadly ; extensively. 

2. To 'great extent ; in great de|^ee ; greatly. 
Our itippUc# live targeip In the hope ^ . 

or fr«£t*Norlhnmt>erl[imd. Mh 

5. Abundantly; copiously; in great qnamtity; 
without sparing. " I have given iargety.^ Smk. 

4s. Fully; minutely; in detail ; at leiigtii. 

After that the holy iitf« arc ended. 

I *11 tett you Utrpelg of fUr Httro*s d«n^ 
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LAR^tE'N^SS, n, 1. The state of being large j 
great size or bulk ; bigness, Raleigh, 

2. ^reat extent ; extensiveness ; wideness. 

Circles ere praised, not that abound 

la largeness^ but the exactly round. Walter* 

3. Abundance ; ainpleness ; copiousness. ”The 
largeness of the donor’s bounty.’" Richardson. 

4. Comprehensiveness ; capaciousness; great- 
ness. “ Largeness of mind.^* Colh&r. 

5. Nobleness ; generosity ; liberality. 

If the largeness of a mam’s heart carry him beyond pru- 
dence, we may rechou it Ulustnous weakncas. JyEstrtuige. 

LAR'GgSS, n. [L. largitioi to give boun- 

tifully; Fr. largesse^ A donation; a gift; a 
bounty ; a present. Shak. 

Oreat donatives and large^e^, upon the disbanding of the 
armies, were things able to iudame all men's courage. Bacon* 

L^R-GH^T' TO (I4r-iet'i3), a* [It., dim. of largo, 
slow.] (Mils.') Noting a movement not quite so 
slow as largo. Moore. 

f LAR-GlF'J-CAL, a. [L. largijficus.] Bountiful ; 
liberal. * Blount. 

t LAR-^IF^LU-O&S, a. [L. Zargijluus.'\ Flowing 
copiously. * WrigM. 

f LiAR-9lL'Q-Q,UfiNT, a* [L. largiloquus.'\ Speak- 
ing largely. Blowit. 

a. Somewhat large. Wright. 

t LAR-9l"TION, [L. Zargiilo; largior, to give 
largely.] The act of giving a largess. Bailey. 

lAr^QO, a. [It.] (iVzzs.) Noting a slow move- 
ment, one degree quicker than grace, and two 
degrees quicker than adagio. Moore. 

LAR’I-AT, n. A long cord or strip of leather, 
with a noose at one end, used for catching wild 
horses and cattle, W. Irving. 

lAr n.pl. [Gr. Xdfioi (L. larus), the gull.] 

^Ornith.') A famify of birds of the order Anseres, 
including the sub-faniilics Larina*, llhynchopU 
nee, and Stemina* ; gulls. Gray. 

X^Ar^JN", n. A piece of money in the form of silver 
wire (value^ahout 6d. ster.), formerly current in 
Persia and other Eastern countries. Simmonds. 

^ n. pit. [See 
*Labii).<e.] (Ornith.) A 
sub-family of birds of if 
the order Anseres and v. 
family Laridce ; gulls. ^ * f 

Gray. ^ 

LARK, n. [A. S. Zc^ere, Larus ar£;cntatus. 
lamerc, Zamerce ; Dut. 

leenwerik, Zeenwrik\ 'Dfin. Zeerke', Sw. lerka\ 
Scot, laverock, lauerok.'] 

1. {Omith.) A small, passerine, singing bird 

of the genus AZaxida, family Fringillidce, and sub- 
family found in Europe and America. 

— See Alax;din;b, and Sky-labk- Gray. 

IlarkI hark! the larh at heaven’s gate sings. Sliok. 

2. A wild fellow : — a mad prank. Halliwall. 

LARK'^R, n. A catcher of larks. Ash. 

LARK^—LIKE, a* In the manner of a lark. 

Frilly like an eagle, builds among the stars. 

But Pleasure, iark-liA:e, nests upon the ground. Tbmg. 

LARK’STIEEL, n. Indian cress. Tate. 

LARK'SPUR, n. (Bot*) A genus of rammculaccous 
plants, having blue, purple, or red flowers in 


plants, having blue, pur 
terminal spike|, and the upper sepal prolonged 
at the base like a spur; Delphinium. Gray* 

LAE^MT-lglR, n. [Fr. larme, a tear, a drop.] {Arch.) 
The flat, jutting part of a cornice ; dnp ; corona. 
—See CouoNA. Brande* 

LAR'Ryp, V* a. To beat ; to flog. [Local.] Batliwell. \ 

It lAe'VM, or LA'RUM [lar'im, W. J. E. F. Sm. ; 
IsVura, P. Ja*; la^rum, JC.'C. Wr.], n. [A con- 
traction of alarum.} 

1* A noise noting danger ; a sound as of sum- 1 
moning to arms ^ aiann. — See Alarm. Shak. ' 

2. A machine for making a noise at certain 
hours; an alarm. Locke. 

II lAr'^M, V. a. To sound an alarm, [r.] Po^^. 

LAR'VA, n.; pi. larv^. [L, larva, a ghost, a 
mask ; It. ^ Sp. lart^a ; Fr. larve.l 

1. (Rom. Ant.) The spectre of a deceased per- 
son ; a ghost. ^ ^ Andrews. 

2. (En^.) An insect in the grub or caterpil- 


lar state ; — so called because its form is, as it 
were, masked. Brande* 

3. {Berp.) A reptile in the stage of metamor- 
phosis, as the frog in the tadpole state. Brande* 

LAR'VAL, a* Pertaining to larvae. Maunder* 

LAR^VAT-yD, a. [L. larva, a mask.] Covered 
or concealed with a mask ; masked. Bailey* 

LARVE, n. ; pi. larves. Same as Larya. Kirby. 

LARVE, a. Relating to, or being in, the caterpil- 
lar state. Kirby* 

LAR'VI-f5RM, a. Shaped like a larva. Maunder* 

LAR-vIp'A-ROLIs, a* (X. lat'va, a mask, and 
pario, to bring forth.] Relating to those insects 
which produce their young in the condition of 
larvie instead of eggs. Mauxuler. 

LA-R'^N'y^-AL, a, [Or. Idp«y|, Xdpvyyog, the 
larynx; lt.‘ larixigeo ; Fr. larynge*} Of, or per- 
taining to, the larynx. “ Laryxigeal nerves.” 
** Laryngeal arteries.” Dimglison* 

LA-R'^'N'y?-AN, a* [Fr. Zaryngien*] Relating to 
the larynx ;* laryngeal. Dr. Traill. 

LAR-YN-yi'TlS, n. [Fr. larynmte.} (Med.) In- 
flammation of the larynx ; a disease peculiar to 
adults, somewhat resembling croup. Dunglison. 


LAR-YN-GOL'O-yY, n. [Gr. Xdpvyk, ^.dpuy/of, the 
larynx, and Uyos, a discourse.] A treatise on 
the larynx. Duxiglisoxi. 

LAR-YN-GOPII'O-NY, n. [Gr. Idpuyl, Idpvyyof, 
the larynx, and ipjavfi, the voice.] {^Xed.) The 
sound of the voice when the stethoscope is 
placed over the larynx. Dunglison* 

LAR-YN-g6t'0-MY, n, [Gr, Adpuyf, X&pvyyos, 
the larynx, and ro/irj, a cutting; to cut; 

It. (Sr Sp. larixigotomiai Fr. laryngotomieX} 
{Med.) The operation of making an opening in 
the larynx. Dunglisoxi. 

lAr'YNX, or lA'RYNX ri»r'ringks, P. K. Sm. R. 
Wr. Ash; IS^tingks, IF- </»•], w. [Gr. Xdpvy^*] 
{Aflat.) The organ of voice ; a cartilaginous 
cavity at the top of the trachea, with which it 
communicates, and forming the protuberance 
vulgarly called Adam*s apple. Dunglison. 

LAS-cAr', or LAS'CAR [las-lcftr', J* Sm. ; ms'kiir, 
Wb. Todd.}, n. [Hind, lushkttr, an army man. 
Simmonds.} A menial employed to do the dirty 
w'ork of the artillcij and arsenals in the East 
Indies: — also a Hindoo seaman employed on 
board vessel^ trading to E. I. ports. Simmonds. 

t LAS-cIv'1-£n-CY,9i. Lasciviousness. Balliwell. 

fLAS-ClV'X-toT, a* Lascivious. More. 

LAS-Clv'|-OtlB, a. [L. Xasciuws; Xaaacs, lax; It. 
<§r Sp. Zascivo ; Fr. lascif.} 

1. Lustful; lewd; concupiscent; libidinous. 

The gross clasps of a laacmow Moor. Shak. 

2. Exciting or promoting impure desires; 
wanton ; luxurious. 

Lofcivioug metres, to whose venom sound, 

The op«n ear of youth doth always listen, 

LAS-cTv^J-Oi&a-LY, ad. In a lascivious manner ; 
lustfully ; lewdly ; wantonly. Wotton, 

LAS-ClV'l-OUS-Nftss, n. 1. The state or the 
quality of being lascivious ; lustfulncss ; lewd- 
ness; wantonness. 

Who — have given themselves up to lasch'iotumfm, to 
work all uncleanness with greediness. iv. 11). 

2. Tendency to excite impure desires. 

The laacivioumesB of his [Augustus’s] elegies. Brjfden. 

LA^SjpR, n. [L.] A fragrant gum-resin very 
highly esteemed by the ancients, and obtained 
by them from the coast of Africa. Its precise 
nature is now unknown. Brande. Dunglison. 

LA^SI^R-WORT (-wUrt), n. {Bot.) A genus of 
European, umbelliferous, herbaceous plants, 
the roots of which are bitter and yield a resin- 
ous substance ; Laserpitium. Bng* Oyc. 

LASH, n. [L. Zartts, loose ; Fr. Uche ; Old Fr. 
lasche, loose; Fr. Dcher, Old Fr. lascker, to 
loosen, or let loose, from.] 

1. A cord or leash. Tusser. 

2. The thong or pliant part of a whip. 

The lash resoundsi. enursers apdvuc. 

The chariot marks the ruUIngnng. Whitok^utd. 

3. A stroke of a whip or any thing pliant. 


Roused by the lauih of his own stubborn toil, 

Om lion now will foreign foes assail. Brydetu 

4. A stroke of satire. 

The moral is a lojdi at the vanity of arrogating that to ourw 
selves which succeeds well, angc. 

LASH, V. a. \i, lashed ; pp. la&iiino, lashed.] 

1. To strike with a lash or any thing pliant ; 
to beat, as with a whip ; to scourge ; to whip. 

' And put m every honest hand a whip 

To Imh the rascal naked through the world. Sfiah. 
And big waves lash the frighted shore. Prior. 

2. To throw out with a jerk, as a lash. 

He falls, and, lashing up his heels, his ridci throws. Z>rj/den. 

3. To bind or tie with a cord or rope ; as, ** To 

lash pieces of timber together.” Johnson. 

4. To scourge with satire ; to satirize severely. 

If we must ladt one another, let it be with the manly 
strokes of wit and satire. Addisotu 

Could pmc^o^cd RoPpan Jf*,? !»’ hnnoef strain 

■-•.d '» -I r- til'll 1 , ■111'.' i« 'I'll. Pope. 

LAsh, V. n. To ply the whip or lash. Lashing 
dreadfully at every part.” Spenser. 

To lash ofit, to break out, as into extravagance or 
uniuliness. To lash out into these excesses.” 

LAsri'J^R, n. 1. One who lashes. Shenoood. 

2. {Naut.) A rope for binding fast a tackle, 
or the breech of a cannon when made fast within 
board. Mar. Diet. 

LASH'— FREfi, a. Free from the lash; unwhippod. 

** And am myself lash-free.** B. Jonson. 

LAsn'iNG, n. 1. A beating with a lash. 

2. The act of binding or making fast with a 

cord 01 rope. Mar* Diet. 

3. A cord or rope for binding or making fast. * 

Torn ft-om their planks the craekliig miglxilts drew, 

And giipoi) tiiid lashinga all asunder flew. Falconer. 

t lAsh'ING— ot^T, n. A breaking out as into c.x- 
travagance or nnruliness. South. 

t lASK, n* [L. laxiis, loose.] Biarrhtxia. Burton. 

lAS'K^TS, «. pi* {Naut.) Small lines in the 
form of loops sewed to bonnets. Mar, IHct. 

lAss (T2), n. [From Zadde (lad) is derived and 
formerly was in use Zuddesse, now contracted 
into lass. Uiokes,} A young woman ; a girl ; — 
paiticularly a country girl. iValkr. 

LAS'EIE) n. A lass. [Scotland.] Burns. 

lAs'SJ-TUDE, n. [L. lassitudo ; lassus, wearied ; 
lams, hix, loose ; It. lassiiudine ; Sp. Zassitud ; 
Fr. lassitude.} A general relaxation of the an- 
imal frame, attended with an oppressive sense 
of weariness ; exhaustion ; prostration; ianguor; 
languidness ; weariness ; fatigue. 

Cold tromora oomo, with mightv lovi* of rent, 

ConvulHlve yaw niugh, tuHniui/c, ami iiainn. AnnUrwig, 

Syn. — See Fatigue. 

lAsh'LORN, a. Forstikcn by his lass or mistross- 
“The diKsmissed bachelor . . . lattshmt.** Shak. 

lAs'sO, n* ; pi. LASSOS. [«p, Zazo, u slip-knot, 
from L. lams, loose.] A cord or strip of leath- 
er, with a noose at one end, used for eatehing 
wild horses, &c. Sir F. Hem. 

lAst (12), a, [Contracted from Zrefca/. — A. S. 
latost, Hut. laatst ; Ger. fcfrL— Bee Latk.] 

1. That 18 or comes after all the rest in time ; 
hindmost; latest; as, “The last hour of the 
day.” 

9 f crputloin, louit and beat 

Of all Ood’ni wurkM. Milton. 

2. That is or comes after all the rent in 
place ; as, “ The last house on the street.” 

3. That comes after all the rest in value ; in- 
ferior to all the others ; lowest ; meunoat. 

AntllzM'htjia 

Takes the leut prize, and takes 1 1 with « jest. 

4. That is to be succeeded by no other ; bck, 
yond which therq is no more ; final ; ultimate. 

X know that he i^olt rise again In the Jkut day. John xi U4. 

5. Next before the present; is, **Last week ” : 

“ summer.” Addison. 

S’- j highest ; greatest ; extreme. 

rrmciples of the last importance.” Haii. 

At or at the at the end ; In the coaelaslon. 

V. ^ «***• **At 

it bitftth like a aerpeat, and atiaeidk like an 
^der.” Proo. xxiu.^..-n rhs Iasi, to the «j»d j amU 
the conclusion. “ Blunder on in business <« ihe 
« ^ ^ f applied to a person either 

when ins animal scrensth w alntost eniEreiy exhausted 
by exertion, age, or disease, or wlten be Is snptioeed 
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to be on the borders of bankruptcy. Jamieson, — Last 
keir^ Law.') a person to whom lands come by es- 
cheat, for want of lawful heirs. BarnU. 

Syn. — See Final. 

lAsT, ad, 1. At the last instance or time. 

When saw you my iatlier lastl JShak, 

2. After all the others. 

Well thou know’st how dear 
To me are all my works; nor man the least, 

Though last created. MUton, 

3. In conclusion ; finally. 

And tost, the sum of all, my Father’s voice, 

Audibly heard fiom heaven, pronounced me his. JlGlton, 

lAst, u. n. [A. S. Upstan *, Frs. lasta,} [j. last- 
ed ; pp. LASTING, LASTED.] 

1. To endure ; to remain ; to continue. As 

long as the world lasts Haketcill. 

2. To hold out; to continue or remain un- 

oonsumcd or unexhausted. ** Whilst this poor 

wealth lasts.” Skak, 

Syn. — See Continue. 

LAst, V. a. To form on or by a last. Simmonds. 

lAst, n. [A. S. last, a footstep, a last; Dut. 
least ; Ger. leisten^ The mould on which shoes 
are formed. Gay. 

lAst, n. [A. S. hlmt^ a load ; But., Ger., Dan,, 
^ Sw. last. — Pr. last^ lest.1 

1. The cargo of a vessel, [n.] McOtdloch. 

2. (Com.) A measure or weight var;ii^ing in dif- 
ferent countries, and with respect to different ar- 
ticles, hut usually estimated at 4000 lbs. Brande. 

3. A court in the marshes of Kent, Eng., for 
levying rates to preserve them. 

j00S?“ It is applied to various quantities of merchan- 
dise, as 13 barrels of tar or pitch, a«3hes, codfish, 
white hernns[s, or meal. A last of flax is 17 cwt. ; of 
gunpowder, 24 barrels of 100 lbs. each j of wool, 12 
sacks of 361 lbs. each. As a grain -measure, m Eng- 
land, me last usually consists of 10^ imperial quar- 
ters, — 12 sacks, or 4363 lbs. For wheat and rape- 
seed, it is calculated at 3 loads, or 10 quarters. On 
the continent, it varies, the last of grain being in sev- 
eral parts as much as 14 quarters. The last of ballast 
ill Amsterdam is but 2000 lbs. The Prussian ship last 
is 4124 lbs. ; the last of timber at Dantzic, 80 cubic 
feet.*> Simmonds. 

lAst'A?^E, n, [Fr. lestage ; Ust^ a load, ballast. 
— See Last, n., No. 2,1 {Old Eng, Law.) The 
burden of a vessel ; — the ballast of a vessel ; — 
a custom paid for wares sold by the last: — a 
custom exacted in some fairs and markets, to 
carry things where one will. Burnll. 

t lAst'A^®*^ (list'jjd), a. Ballasted. Hidoet. 

t LAST'JgR-y, n. A kind of red color. Spenser. 

lAsT'ING, p. a. Enduring; remaining; perma- 
nent ; of long continuance ; durable. Milton. 
Lcatinff fealty to the new-made king. Shak. 

Syn.— is commonly applied in an abstract 
sense ; durable is applied to material substances which 
are so formed as to be fitted to last long ; permanent 
signifies staying by us, and not likely to fait us or 
change ; perpetual, never ceasing. Lasting remem- 
brance ; durable material ; permanent situatiou ; per- 
petual motion. 

lAsT'JNG, n. 1. The act or the process of drawing 
the upper leather smooth and straight over the 
last in shoe-making. SimmoTids. 

2. A smooth and durable kind of cloth, u.sed 
in making light shoes, vests, &c. JF*. Bncy. 

lAsT'ING-LV, ad. In a lasting manner ; perma- 
nently ; durably ; perpetually. ** Lastingly stig- 
matized.** Cowley, 

LAsT'lNG-NfiSS, n. The quality or the state of 
lasting; permanency; durableness. Bp. Taylor, 

lAst'LY, ad, 1. In the last place ; in fine. 

2. At last; at length; in the end; finally. 

I,forWsBak«, wUUeave 
JThy bosom, and tW« glory next to thee 

put off, and ibr him lastly dio. XUStm, 

lATOH, e. a, [A. S. lmsean\ gelaeccan,^Set 

La OBJ [t. LATCHED ; pp, LATOHING, LATOKBD.] 

1. To catch ; to seize ; to lay hold of. 

X haws words 

That wpuld,b« howled out in the desert air, 

Where hearing could not l<aeh them. 

2. To fasten with a latch. ** The dbor was 

only leached,” l/oche. 

3. [Pr- lecher. 1 To lick or smear;*- also writ- 
ten koh. 

Hast thou yet Imn-b^d the Athenian’s ejros 

With the love-juice? mktk. 


To latch a mine, to measure it, for ascertaining how 
much of it has been used. [North of Eng-] fVnght. 

LATCH, n. 1. That which catches ; a snare. 

Love will no other bird catch, 

Though he set either net or latch. Chaucer, 

2. The catch of a door, moved by a string or 
' a handle. Smart, 

lAtch'JP^ (ISch'ez), n, pi, {Naza,) Loops for 
lacing a bonnet to a sail ; latchings. — See 
Latchings. Harris. 

LATCH'JgT, n, [From Latch.] A string for 
fastening a sandal or shoe to the foot. 

The laichet of whose shoes 1 am not worthy to unloose. 

Luke in. 16. 

LATCH 'JNG§, n. pi. {Naut.) Loops on the head 
of a bonnet by which it is laced to the foot of a 
sail ; — called also laskets, and latches. Dana. 

lAtcH'— KEY, n. A key used to raise the latch 
of a door. Simmonds. 

LATE, a [comp. Icder or latter •, superl. or 
last!\ [Goth, lata, Udyan\ A. S. latian, to de- 
lay or retard ; A. S. lost, kete, late ; Dut. laat.l 

1. After the usual or proper time ; — opposed 
to early ; as, A laie frost.” 

My l<Ue spring no bud or blossom showeth. Milton. 

2. Far in any period of time; as, ^*A Uvte 
hour of the day.” 

3. Existing not long since, but now passed or 
departed ; as, ** The tdte Dr. Johnson.” 

4. Of recent occurrence, origin, or existence ; 
recent ; as, “ A lode edition of a book.” 

For those of old. 

And the late dignities heaped up to them, 

We rest your hermits. Shah, 

LATE, ad. 1. After the n.sual or proper time; 
opposed to early ; as, ** To work late.” 

To be up early and down late. Shah. 

2. Not long ago; recently; lately. “Where 
late the diadem stood.” Shale. 

Where cattle postured late, now scattered lies 

Witli carcasses and arms the ensanguined field. Milton. 

Of Iftte, in time not long past ; recently ; lately. 
** He has superstitious grown ef late,^* Shak. 

LATE, V. a. [Icel. leita,'} To seek; to search 
for. [North of England.] Brochett. 

t LAT'JpD, a. Belated. Dryden. 

Now spurs the laied traveller 
To gain the timely inn. Shah, 

LA-TEEN'— SAIL, n. {Hawt.) A triangular sail ex- 
tended by a yard much inclined to the horizon, 
used by xebecs, polacres, and other vessels in 
the Mediterranean and Eastern seas. Mar. Diet. 

LATE'LYi ad. Not long ago; recently ; of late. 

A certain Jew, . . . lately come from Italy. Acts xvili. 2. 

LA'T^JN-CY, n. The state of being latent. Paley. 

LATE'N^SS, w. The state of being late. Swift. 

LA'T^NT, a, [L. lateo, Mens (Or. Ljfiw, lav0tiva>), 
to lie hid; It. latente; Fr. latent.] Hidden; 
secret ; concealed; occult ; as, “ Latent causes ” ; 
“ Latent motives.” 

Every breach of veraciW Indicates some latent vice, or 
some criminal intention, which the individual is ashamed to 
avow. Stewart. 

Memory confused, and Interrupted thought, 

Death’s harbingers, lie latent in the draught. Prior. 

Latent buds, (Bof.) buds which survive long without 
growing and commonly without being visible exter- 
nally. Gray.'— Tjatmt heat, (Physics.) heat inappre- 
ciable by the tliermometer, supposed to exist in hqnid 
and aeriform bodies, and which liecomes sensible dur- 
ing the conversion of vapors into liquids, and liquids 
into solids ; insensible heat; caloric or heat of fluidi- 
ty. Brande. SUliman, 

LA'T5NT-LY, ad. In a latent manner; secretly. 

LAt'^E-^Xj, a. [Gr. wlarfiff, broad; h. lateralis i 
lotus, Meris, a side; It. lateraiet Sp.Meral; 
Ft. lateral.] 

1. Of, or pertaining to, the side ; as, “ The 
Meral branches of a tree.” 

2. In the direction of the side; as, “ A Meral 
motion*” 

LatsraX equation,, (Math.) an equation of the first 
degree-Ds* ^ P,—JMtorei strength, (Phsydes.) the re- 
slstanoe which a body will aflbrd at right angles to 
Its graim /Vfight, 

tLAT-3B-AL'l-TV, «. The quality of being lat- 
eral, or of haying distinct sides. Browne, 

LAT'^E-AL-LY, ad, L By the Me; sidewise. 

“ Laterally or sidewise.'* Broume, 

2. In the direction of the side* Holder, 


lAt^^;r-An, n. The pope's see at Borne ; a church 
at the south-eastern extremity of Home; — so 
named from the ancient family of the Laterani, 
who possessed a palace on the spot. It is dedi- 
cated to St. John of Lateran. P. Cyc, 

f LA'TjgIRED (la''t?rd), p, a. Delayed. Chazecer, 

LAT-^R-J-FO'LI-OCts, a, [L. latits, Meris, a side, 
and folium, a leaf.] (Bot.) Growing on the 
side of a leaf at the base, as a flow’er. Lmdky, 

LAT-J6-Ri"TIOyS (l&t-e-rXsh'ys), a. [L. lateritiits ; 
Mer, lateins, a brick.] Pertaining to, or resem- 
bling, brick, Ilcnslow. 

Laterttious sediment, {Med.) a reddish sediment 
sometimes deposited by urine. Dunglu>on, 

LATE 'WAKE, n, [Corrupted from Scot. lyK -icaik ; 
— “ evidently formed from A. S. Itc, a body, and 
wacian, to watch.” Jamieson.] The watching 
of a dead body during night, accompanied with 
dancing and festivity; iyk-waik. — See Lyk- 
WAiK. Pennant, 

LATE'WARD, a. Somewhat late; backward. 
*^Lateward fruit.” [r.] Iluloet, 

LATE'WARD, ad. Somewhat late.* [r.] Johnson, 

lA'T&X, n, [L., ajh/id.] (Bof.) The vital fluid 
or returninff sap ot jdants ; — applied also to the 
moisture which exudes from the stigma, and to 
the gelatinous matter surrounding the sporules 
of certain fungi. Henslow, 

lAth, n. \ pi. lXiphs. [A. S. latha, pL; Dut, M; 
Ger. latte, — Sp. iata\ Fr. latte,] (Arch,) A 
runner or strip of board nailed to rafters to sup- 
port tiles or slate ; — a thin strip of 'wood nailed 
to studs and furring to support plastering. 

Pantile laths, long, square pieces of fir on which 
pantiles are hung. Brandt, 

LATH, V, a, [i. LATHED ; pp, LATHING, LATHED.] 
To cover or fit up with laths. Mortimer, 

lAth'—BRIcK, n. Along brick used in hop-oasts 
to dry malt on. Simmonds. 

LATIIE, n. [Perhaps from A. S. lithian, to mod- 
erate. Hichardsozi,] A machine for turning 
metals or wood by causing the material to revolve 
upon central points and to be cut by a tool fixed 
in a slide-rest or held' in the hand. Weak, 

LATHE, or LATH, n, [A. S. laeth, leth ; tathian, 
to assemble. Spclm,an^ 

1. A territorial division peculiar to the county 

of Kent, England, intermediate between the 
shire and the hundred, and containing three or 
four hundreds. Braivde, 

j Kent has been long divided into live lodhes. P, Cyc. 

2. t A barn; a granary; a grange. Chancer, 

L ATH'y R, n. 1. Foam or froth made of soap and 
w’ater ; foam of soapy water. Johnson, 

2. Foam or ft’oth, as the foamy sweat of a 
horse ; a foaming sweat* Jtiehardson, 

LATH'ieJR o. n, [A. S. lethrian.} [t. 

LATHERED *, pp, LATHERING, LATHERED.] 

1, To form a foam or froth, as soap with 

water. Baynard, 

2, To become foamy from sweat, as a horse. 

lAth'^R, V, a. 1 . To cover ox smear with foam 
made of soap and water. 

2. To make to sweat profusely, as a horse by 
hard driving. 

3. To beat ; to leather. [Local.] Wil&raham, 

LAthe'REEVE, n. An officer under the Saxon 
government who had jurisdiction over a lathe. 

These [lathes and rapes! had fomerly their lathereore* 
and rapereeves, acting In subordination to tho slilrereeve. 

Blachueme, 

lAth'ING, n. A covering made of laths. Mosson. 

lAth'WORK (-wUrk), n. A covering of laths for 
receiving plaster* Simmonds, 

lAth'Y (Ikth'e),a. Thin or long, as a lath. “His 
Mhy fidcMon.” West, 

L 4 ^THf*Rij$, n, fL., from Gr. JtilOepftc.] (Bot,) 
A genus of leguminous plants ; vetchling; ever- 


lasting pea* 


LA'TIAN (m'sbyn], a. Pertaining to Ijatium, an 
ancient country in Italy* “ Latian porches.” 
** Latian pootty.” Macemhy, 

LA-TlB'n-LlZB, V, n, [L* a hldiiiig- 
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place.] To retire into a den, burrow, or cayity, 
and lie dormant in winter ; to lie hid. JVngfAi. 

L 4 ^TIB' U-lOjM, ; pi. LATJBULA, [L., from 
kiteo, to lie hid.] A hiding-place; a lurking- 
hole; a den ; a co\eit; a burrow. Ah^sworth, 

LAt-|-CIF'J@R-O0S, a. [L. latcx^ laticis, any 
liquid, andjfero, to bear.] {Bot.) Applied to 
tubes or vessels which unite and contain the 
elaborated sap. Ogilcie. 

lAtM.-CLAVE, n. [L. laticlavim\ broad, 

and* clavtis, a nail.] {Rom. A?it,) The badge of 
the senatorian order, consisting of a broad pur- 
ple stripe extending from, the neck down the 
centre of the tunic, IV^n. Smith. 

lAt-I-COS'TATB, a. [L. kttitSy broad, and costa^ 
a rib.] Broad-nbbed. Oyiluie. 

ItAT-l-DfiN'TATE, a. [L. latuSy broad, and dem, 
dentis, a tooth.] Broad-toothed. Ogiloie. 

LAT-J-FO^LJ-ATB, ? latuSf broad, and 

LAT-I-PO'LI-oOs, S folium, a leaf.] {Bot.) 
Broad-leaved. Blount. 

BAT'jrf, a. [L. Latimis, Latium-I 

1. Of or pertaining to the Latins, a people of 
ancient Latium, in Italy ; Roman; as, “The 
Latin language.’* 

2. In, or peculiar to, the Latin language ; as, 
** A L.itin oration ” ; “A Latin idiom.*’ 

Latin church, tlie Western or Roman cluircli, in dis- 
tinction from the Eastern or Greek church, originally 
comprehending The Cliristian church in all the coun- 
tries anciently subject to the Roman or Western em- 
pire* and into which the Latin language was intro- 
duced. Great Rntain, part of the Netliorlands and of 
the north of Europe, li.ive boon separated from the 
Latin church almost ever since the rotonnatioii. Biick. 

LAt'IN, n, 1. (Geog.) One of the inhabitants of 
ancient Latium. 

2. The language of the ancient Romans ; the 
Latin language. Addison. 

2. An exercise in schools which consists m 
rendering English into Latin. Ascham. 

+ LAT'1N, V. a. To render into Latin. Wilson. 

LAt^IN-L^M (Idtln-lzm), n. [It. Sp. Latinismo ; 
Fr. Lathusme.'] 

1. A Latin idiom or mode of speech. 

2. {Bi\) In the Greek Testament, a Latin 

word in Greek characters ; — also the Latin sense 
of a Greek word. Kitto. 

LAT'JN-Ist, n. [It. Latinistai Pr. Latiniste.'] 
One skilled in Latin. Ld. Jderbert. 

LAT-JN-Is^TIO, a. Partaking of Latin or a Latin 
idiom, [ii.] Coleridge. 

LA-tIn'I-tAs-TER, n. A smattercr in Latin. W. 

LA-tIn'J-TY, «. [JL. Latinitas I It, Latmith; Sp, 
'Latinidad'; Fr- LatMU.’] Use or employment 
of the Latin language ; Latin style. 

The French critics undervalued their fmodera Latin po- 
ets] JMtinitff, JEusttce. 

lAt-IN-J-ZA'TIQN, w. The act of rendering into 
Latin. Lower. 

LAT'|N“IZE, V. a. [L. Laiinizo ; It. Latznizzare ; 
Sp. Latinizar ; Fr. Latiniser.'] [t, L.vtinizisd ; 
pp. LA.TijfiziNO, Lvti.vized.] To give Latin 
terminations to ; to render into Latin. 

Words of the vutgfur tongue Latinized, and Xoitln words 
modernized. Cambrufge. 

LAt'IN-IZE, V. n. To use Latin words. Drgdcfi. 

t LAT'1 N-LYi <»c 2- With purity of Latin style. 
“ That can do it LoMnlg. Meylin. 

LA'TIQN, n. [L. Uaio \fero, latm, to bear.] The 
translation or motion of a natural body from 
one place to another. CraJbh. 

LAT-(-E6s'TROyS, a. JX. 2^ to, broad, and ros- 
trum, a beak.] (Ornuh.) Having a broad or 
dat beak, as the pelican. BrotoTie. 

LAt'JSH, a. Somewhat late. Johnson. 

LAT^I-TAn-CY, n. The state of lying hid, Browne. 

LAT'I-tAnt, a, [L. latito, latitans^ intensive of 
laieo, to lie hid.] Concealed; lying hid. Browne. 

XJiT'tTJT, n. [L., He Ues hid:] (Old Eng. 
Law.) A writ which issued in personal actions 
on the return of non est inventus to a bill of Mid- 
dlesex ; — so called from the emphatic words in 


its recital, in which it was testified that the de- 
fendant lies hid {latitat) in the county. Burrill. 

t LAT-I-TA’TION, «. [L. latitatio ; latito, to lie 

hid.] The state of lying concealed. Bailey. 

LAT'l-TUDE, n. [L. latitudo ; latus, broad, wide j 
It. latitudine ; bp. latitud ; Fr. latitude.'] 

1. Width ; breadth. 

Provided the lencrth do not exceed the latifude. Wbttan, 

2. Extent ; scope ; range ; amplitude. “ His 
[Albertus] latitude of knowledge.” Browne, 

I pretend not to treat of them m their full latitude. Locke, 

3. Freedom from rules or limits ; laxity. 

In hi’Mi IP . r-r r.o der fo" •• d n 

li"L 1. a.-' J«U. J I .. •( '.'J I la /,p. i'f./ •>/ . 

4t. Loose interpretation ; unrestrained or in- 
definite acceptation. 

It is no \k onder, therefore, that, in popular lanffuage, such 
■words as “common sense” and “ reason " should be used with 
a considerable degree ot latitude. JUtewurt. 

6 (Geog.) The angular distance of a place 
from the equator, measured on the meridian. 

6. {Astron.) The distance of a heavenly body 
from the ecliptic, measured on a secondary to 
the latter. Olmsted. 

Latitiule is north or south, accoiding as the place 
is north or south of the equator. Da. ^ P. — ITie Zah- 
Uide of a place is always equal to the inclination of 
the axis of the earth to the lionzon of the place, and 
conversely . — (SiLrcnjuitr.) The distance between two 
CAbt ar.d wcsit lines diaw ii through the two oxtrcinities 
ot a course. Ii the course is run towards the norrJi, 
X\iQ latitude is called northing, if towards the south, 
It IS called ^otithing. Dai tes. 

Geocentric latitude, {Antron,'^ the distance of a heav- 
enly liody from the ecliptic, a.« seen iroui the centre 
of the earth, — Ilclioccntrte latitude, the distanco of a 
heavenly body fiom the ecliptic, tis seen from the cen- 
tre of tile sun. Herschcl. 

lAt-i-TU'DI-NAL, a. [Sp.] Relating to, or in 
the direction dl, the latitude. Smait. 

lAt-1-TU-DI-nA'R|-AN, a. [Fr. lotittidviaire.'] 

1. Not restrained or confined by precise lim- 
its. “ Latitudinarian love.” ColUer, 

2. Not conforming closely to any particular 

standard of belief, especially in reftgious mat- 
ters; not rigidly orthodox; free in opinion : lib- 
eral. Burnet. 

lAT-i-TU-DI-NA'RI-AN, n. 1. One who indulges 
in latitude of opinion ; one w'ho does not adhere 
to any particular standard of belief; moderate 
and free in views or opinions. 

2. (TheoL) One who holds opinions at vari- 
ance with the more rigid interpretation of Scrip- 
ture and church traditions; one who departs in 
opinion from orthodoxy. Brands. Leslie. 

3. (Eccl. Hist.) One of a number of English 

divines who attempted to mediate between the 
rigid Episcopalians and the Dissenters ; a low- 
churchman. Eden. 

LAT-I-TU-DI-NA'RI-AN-I^M, n. [Fr. latitudi- 
nansme.'] The doctrine of the latitudinarians ; 
a latitudinarian’s manner of thinking. “The 
. . . pathless wilds of laiitudinarianism:* Varr, 

lAT-I-TC^DI-NOUs, a. Latitudinarian ; liberal, 
[n.] M. Van Buren. 

t L At'’9-MY, n. [L. Zatomia.] A quarry. Chambers. 

LA'TRANT, a. [L. Uitro, latrans, to Ijnrk.] 

1. ^larking, as a dog. “Xrtfra«jfraco.” Tichell. 

2. Clamoring; noisy, [n.] Green. 

t LA'TRATE, V. n. [L. hxtro, latratus.] To bark, 
as a dog. Cockeram. 

t LA-TRA'TIQN, n. The act of barking; a barking, 
as of a dog, Cockerain. 

fLA-TREl&'Tl-CAL, <*. (p^r. Xar^ebo, to serve.] 

Adapted to serve or minister. Bp. Halt. 

LA'TRJ-A [ia'tr§-fli, 5. TT. P. J. F, Jn. U- ; I^-trl’?, 
Sm, Ash, Johmon, Wr.\ iiCI, n. [L., ; 

from Gr. 7.«Tptia\ to serve.l {Roman 

Catholic Church.) Worship paid only to God, 
as distinguished from diuia, worship paid to 
saints. Stillmgfieet. 

“ This word, by bolng derived from the Greek 
Xarpzin, is pronounced by Johnson, and after him by 
Ash, with the accent on the penultimate syllable. 
Both of them had forgot their Greek in the word d«- 
Tia, which they accent on the antepenultimate, though 
df'iived from oifoXsla. One ef these inodes of accen- 
tuation nuist he wrong ; and my opinion Is, that, as 
these words are appoilafivee, we should adopt that 
nreent which Or, Johnson did when his Greek was 
out of hie head ; that is, the antepouultlxnate.’’ Walker. 


lAt'RQ-BITE, n. {Min.) A silicate of alumina, 
of a pale rose-red color and vitreous lustre, 
from Amitok, an island near the coast of Lab- 
rador ; — so named Irom having been discovered 
by Latrohe. Dana, 

f LAT'RQ-CiN-y, n. [L. latrocinhim, highivay 
robbery.] Theft; larceny. Stackhouse. 

LAT'TJgN, n. [It. latta; ottone\ Sp. laton. ala- 
ton ; Fr, laiton, leton. — Dut. latoen ] 

1. A kind of bronze used in the middle ages 

for crosses, candlesticks, effigies, basins, plates 
for tombs, &c. Britto7i. 

2. ThV. zw'.n plate coated with tin, of which 
(iju.e-t L‘ i.jens-lN s ic* re’i .c(I , sheet tin. Bra7idc, 

3. Sheet or plate brass, or thin plates of 

mixed metal. Swimoiids, 

Black latten is brass in milled sheets, ooniposcd of 
copper and zinc, used l»y braziers and for drawing 
into wire. Shaom latten is thinner. Boll latten is pol- 
ished on both sides, ready fur use. Simmonds. 

LAT'TEN— BRAsS, n. Plates of milled brass ; 
latten. — See Latten, No. 3. Smart. 


LAT'TER, a. 1. Existing or coming after anoth- 
er ; — opposed to former. “ The latter and for- 
mer rain.” Ilos, vi. 12. 

Thus will this latter, as the former, world, 

Still tend from bud to worse. Milton, 

2. Last; latest, [ii.] 

Embrace his iicck. 

And on his bosom spend iny latier gasp. Shah. 

3. Mentioned last of two or more. 

The difference between reason and revelation, and in 
what sense the latter is supci lor. U’utts. 

4s. Lately done or passed ; recent ; modem- 

Full of rnmination sad, 

Laments the wcaknobs ef these latter times. Thomson. 

It is an iriognlar coniparativo of late, hntdif- 
fois In Its nso and application fioin the regular com- 
parative later, aiiu is used when no coiiipuriHou is 
expressed. — fc'eo Late. 

lAt^TJPR-LY, ad. Of late ; lately ; recently. 

Dr. Johnson designates this “a low word 
lately hatched.’’ It is much used, and by the best 
writers, as Ahp. Wliatcly, te'outhoy, «fcc. 

LAT’TCR-mAtii, n. The latter or second mow- 
ing ; rowen ; the aftermath. Toller* 


lAT’TICE (IKt'tis), n. [Fr. latfis, w'ork made of 
laths ; latte, a lath. SJdmwr. /riVAwtoo?*.— 
Dut. lat, a lath, or corrupted from 7ivtiiee ornet- 
work. Ski7mer . — “ I have soinetimcH derived 
it from let and eye\ leteyes, that which lets the 
eye:* Joh7i807i.] 

1. Any work consisting of slats or rods cross- 

ing each other, and forming open spaces like 
net-work; lattice-work. Shak. 

2. A window, blind, or screen form<‘d of 
strips or rods crossing each other and forming 
open spaces like net- work. 

The mother of Slsera looked out at a window, and cried 
through tlw lattice. Jtuig. v. ‘JH. 

lioldingn Inftrre still before his fni'i*. 

Through whi<.li ho btiU did puop uh forward ho did puce. 

iijjtciurr. 

lAt'tice (mt'tis), V, a. [f. latticki> ; pp. lat- 
ticing, LATTier.i).] 

1. To furnish with a lattice. Sherwood, 

2. To form with lattice-work ; to grate. 


Huge alders weave their canopies, and shed 

Disparted uuKmllght through the lattictul boughs, Otortr. 

7'o lattice up, to render obscure ; to crllpHu. Alex- 
ander was adorned with nioet evccHeiic viriues. . , . 
Therein he hath laUiced vp Oaar.” MrtX, 


lAt'TICE-WORK (mt'tis-wttrk), rt. Work con- 
sisting of slats or rods crossing each other and 
forming open spaces like net-work ; lattice. “ A 
curious piece of taitioe-woik.** Derham 


TjA ' Tt^S~^BEC T^M* n. [L., right side,] ( CoTiut 
Seottons.) A straight line drawn through either 
focus pe^endlcutar to the transverse axis, and 
limitett by its intersection with the curve : pa- 
rameter. Hmies 4 


lAud, n. [L. laus, kmdixx It. Umda ; 8p. losciafo; 
Fr. tos,] 

1. Praise ; coTamendation ; encomium, [a.J 

And gfvi. to dust that Is a Itttl* fUt 

More itwtl than gilt oVr-dusted. 4SloXr 


2. That part of divine warship which consist# 

in praise; thanksgiving. [».] Mmon* 

3. A song in praise or honor, [r.] 

Sha ehomkd waaeeHw «f oM ktwih Shedk 


4. fd. {HomUh Church.) Prayers formerly 
read at day break, after matins. Brands* 
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LAud, d. a. [L. Ictvdo \ latts, laudis^ praise.] p. 

LAUDED ; pp. LAUDING, LAUDED.^ To extol J 
to praise ; to celebrate ; to magnify. 

Praise the Lord, all ye gentiles; and lavd him, all*ye 
people. Mottu xv. 11. 

LACJD-A-bIl'{-TY’, «. [L. laudaUUtas\ laudo^ 

laudare, to praise.] Laudableness, [n.] Todd. 

LAUD'A-BLE, a. [L. laudabilis; lam^ laudis^ 
praise ; It. lavdahile ; Sp. laiidahle ; Fr. louablej\ 

1. Deserving praise ; praiseworthy ; com- 
mendable. “ A laudable endeavor.” Cooper. 

The lavdablA flim of pleasing. Locke. 

2. Healthy; healthful; salubrious. ^'Laud- 
able animal juices.” Arbuthnot. 

Syn. — Laudable and praiseworthy are stronger 
terms than commendable. Laudable enterprise ; praise- 
worthy action j commendable quality or conduct. 

LAUD'A-BLE-NESS, n. The quality of being 
laudable ; praiseworthiness. Stackhouse. 

LAUD'A-BLY, ad. In a laudable manner ; praise- 
worthily ; commendably. Dryden. 

LAUD'A-NCtM (lawMgL-nam or Wd'si-num) [ISd'a- 
nam, ‘S. W. J. h\ Ja. K. Sm . ; P. E. 

C.], n. [It, § Sp. laudatw; Fr. lauddnum.-- 
Contraction of L. taudatiduni^ to be praised; 
Jaudo, to praise. Sullivan.'] Any preparation 
of opium, solid or liquid ; particularly the tinc- 
ture, or the extract. Dunglison. 

lAU-DA'TIQN, n. [L. laudatio\ It. laudazione.] 
The act of praising or extolling, [a.] Par/re. 

LAUD'A-tIVE, a. [L. lattdativtis ; It. laudativo ; 
Fr. laudatif.] Containing or expressing praise ; 
laudatory. Bacon. 

fLAUD'A-TIVE, n. A panegyric; a eulogy ; an 
encomium. “ A laudative of learning.*’ Bewon. 

LAU-DA'TOR,w. [L.] One who lauds; apraiser; 
a lauder. JVest. Rev. 


LAud'A-TQ-RYj laudatorhis laudo^ latt^ 

datua\ to praise; It, § Sp, laudatorio^ Con- 
taining or expressing praise. “A laudatory dis- 
course.*^ IIOill. 

lACD'A-TQ-RY, n. That which contains or ex- 
presses praise; panegyric; commendation. “A 
laudatory of itself.” [tt.] Milton. 

lAud'J^R, n. One who lauds. Cotgrave. 


LAUGH (laf), u. n. [Goth, hluhrjan ; A. S. MMn ; 
Dut. fir Ger. lachen ; Dan. lee ; S w. le. — Gen- 
erally'supposed to be formed from the sound.” 
Richardson.] [i. laughed; pp. laughing, 

LAUGHED.] 

1. To make the peculiar involuntary noise 
which sudden racrriuiont excites. 


Nature hath fSrained strange fellows in her time: 

Sumi‘ that will evormoro poep thnuigli their oyos. 

And lauqh like parrots at a bagpiper; 

And other of sueh vinegar aspect. 

That they ’ll not show their teeth m the way of smile. 
Though Nestor s ear the jest he laughable. Shdk , 

2. To be or appear gay, cheerful, pleasjint, 
or lively. ** The taughmy Kinc.” Pope. 

Then lonahs the childish year with flowerets crowned. 

Lryden. 


To laugh at^ to ridicule ; to treat with derision, 
acorn, or contempt. ** Laughed at my losaea, mocked 
at my gains.*' Shak.’—To laugh in one^s sleerOf to 
laugh privately, or without being observed. — .7’o langh 
the other side^ or out ef the other comer, qf one*s mouth, 
to cry. HaMwdi. 


lAugh (laf)i V- a- To affect by laugbinjor;— 
with into or oust. “ LowyA yourselves stitch- 
es.” ** I lauglved him out of patience.” Sluik. 

To laugh to scom, to deride ; to hold in derision ; 
to treat with contempt. ** They laughed them to scorn, \ 
and mocked them.** 2 Chron. xxx. 10. “ Our ca8t]e*s 
strength wilt laugh a siege to scorn.** Shdk. 

LAUGH (VL(),n. The inarticulate expression of 
sudden merriment ; laughter. 

And the loud lauah that spoke the vacant mind. Chldsmith* 


LAUGH'A-BLE (mfg-hl), a. That may excite 
laughter ; ladiorous ; comical ; diverting; ridic- 
ulous. ** A huffhdbie writer.” Lirpden* 

SyzL-^See Ludicrous, 

LAUGH'-^ND-LAy-D(i>^N, n. An old game at 
cards, in which the winner lays his cards on the 
table and laughs at his good suooese* IXocal, 
Bng.] Wright. 

LAUGH'iglR n. One who laughs, SM. 


LAUGH'ING (lading),;?, a. Using laughter; ex- 
pressing merriment; gay; ‘mirthful; as, “A 
laughing eye.” 

LAUGH'JNG, n. The act of one who laughs; 
laughter. Hobbs. 

LAUGH'ING-GAS, n. Protoxide of nitrogen, or 
nitrous oxide ; — so called because when inhaled 
it commonly produces exhilaration. SiUiman. 

LAUGH'ING-LY (lif'ing-le), ad. With laughter; 
in a merry way, Saith he, laughingly Fox* 

LAUGH'ING-ST6CK (lafing-stSk), n. An object 
of ridicule ; a butt of jests. Shah. 

LAUGH'TgR (lUfter), n. Convulsive merriment; 
an inarticulate expression of sudden merriment. 
“ A ... fit of laughtet'.** Observer. 

Man la the only creature endowed with the power of 
tet ; IS he not the only one that deserves to be laughed at** 

Oreville. 

Tain or pleasure, grief or laughter. J*nor. 

jg^Tlie expression of laughter, in its various de- 
grees, from the loud burst of uncon tiolled mirth to the 
half-suppressed moi’cment of a ridiculous feeling, has 
a variety of onomatopaias ; hence our ha ! ha ! ha f to 
laugh, emde, gnn, snigger, tittle, chuckle, giggle, and 
the Scotch guffaw and whthher. Sir John Stoddart. 

LAUGH'T^R-LfiSS (lUfter-lSs), a. Without laugh- 
ing or laughter. Rev. 

t LAUGH’-WOR-THY (I4f*wUr-tfi?), a. Deserv- 
ing to be laughed at. B. Jemson. 

LAU'MQN-ITE, «. (JLTfw.) A hydrous silicate of 
alumina and lime, which crumbles on exposure 
to the air, in consequence of loss of water ; ef- 
florescing zeolite ; — so named from Laimiont, 
its discoverer. Dana. 

t LAUNCE, n. 1. A lance. — See Lance. Gotoer. 

2. [It. lance, from L. Uunx, lands, a plate, a 
scale.] A balance. Spenser. 

lXuNCE, n. (ic7t.) A name applied to two spe- 
cies of ammodytea, viz,, the Ammodytes lanoea, 
and the Ammodytes tohianus ; — found in sandy 
localities on the British coasts, and much prized 
by fishermen for bait ; sand-eel. YarreU. 

LAUNCH (lanch), tJ. a. fArm. lancsa; It. Ian- 
dare*, Sp. laticeari Fr. — See Lance.] 

[L LAUNCHED ; pp. LAUNCHING, LAUNCHED.] 

1. To throw, as a lance; to lance; to dart;— 
written also lanck. 

At him he ktuacA«</hi« spear, and pierced his breast. Dryden. 

2. t To pierce, as with a lance j to lance. 

My breast was launched with lovely dart. Spenser. 

3. To plunge or cause to move or slide from 
the land into the water, as a vessel. 

Hath launched above a thousand ships. Shak. 

LAUNCH (IRuch), v. n. 1. To cause a vessel to 
move or slide from the Ian d into the water. 

He soon equips the ships, sunpUcs the sails, 

Aud fgvoa the word to7aioic/i. Dryden- 

2. To rove at large ; to expatiate. 

XauncAt’np into divers inquiries about Providence. Jlarrow. 

LAUNCH (IRnch), n. 1. The act or the operation 
of launching a vessel. Bimmonds, 

2. (iVaM^.y A long, comparatively flat bout, the 
largest carried by a merchant vessel or a man- 
of-war ; a long-boat. Dana. 

fLAUNDjW. [Fr. todeO A lawn. Chattoer. 

lXuN’D^JR (IJln'd^r), n. [It. lavandqfa, lavandie- 
ra, from L. laro, larare, to wash ; Sp. lavande^ 
ra ; Fr. Urandl're.] 

i* A washerwoman ; a laundress. Sidney. 

2. {Mining^ A trough to receive powdered 

j ore from the stamping-mill. Smmonds, 

lXuN*D?;R (hin^d^r), v. a. To lave, as a launder 
or washerwoman ; to wet ; to wash, [r.] Shak. 

LAUN'P51R-?R, n. A man whose employment it 
is to wash clothes, [».] Butler. 

lXun'BR^SS (IRn'dr^s), n, A woman whose 
employment it ia to wash clothes; a washer- 
woman. Swift. 

t LAUN'DR9»8, e. «. To do washing, “Their 
wiyes are nsea . • . to Immdress*' BUmnb. 

LAUN'DRY [Sp, Uvtmdero j Old Fr. 

UxMnderiei OU Kng laioandry.'] 

1. A room or place where clothes arc washed. 
“ The pantry, the Pstendry, the cellar.” Swift. 

2. Tne act of washing ; a washing. Bacon. 


LAUN 'DRY-MAID, n, A female servant who at- 
tends to *the laundry. Simmonds, 

LAU'R^-ATE, e. a. p. LAUrbated; pp. lau- 
BEATING, LAUKEATED.] To crown or invest 
with a wreath of laurel in token of merit, as 
formerly in conferring a degiee in a unher^ity. 

Skelton ivas laureated at Oxford. Warton. 


LAu'R^I-ATE, a. [L. taureatus ; lavrea, a crown 
of laurel ; It, laureate ; Sp. laureado ; Fr. lau- 
reat.] Decked or invested with a wreath of lau- 
rel. “ Laureate hearse.” Mill on. 

Soft on her lap her laureate son reclines. Pope. 

Poet-laureate, the title of the court-poet in England. . 

JB^ The appellation ** laureate ” seems to have been 
derived, through the Italian, from the Latin lau- 
rus, “a bay,** in allusion to the ancient practice of 
crowning poets. Petrarch received the crown at 
Rome in 1341, and Tasso in 1594. The earliest men- 
tion of a poet-laureate in England, under that express 
title, is in the reign of Edward IV., when John Kay re- 
ceived the appomiment.— See Laureation. P.Cyc* 

LAU'R5)-ATE, n. One crotvned wuth laurel ; a 
poet-laureate. “ A new laureate'* Shejfeld. 

lAu'RE-j\TE-SHTp, n. The office of a laureate ; 
the station of a poet-laureate. C. Lamb. 

LAu-RE-A'TIQN, n. The act of crowning or in- 
vesting with *a wreath of laurel, as formerly in 
conferring a degree in a university. Warton. 

On -which occasions p. e. taking degrees fn grammar] a 
wreath oflaurel was presented to the new gi aduate, who was 
afterwaids usuallj styled “ixicta laureatus ” These Inurea- 
ffcrns, however, seem to have given iibc to the appellation in 
question. fi «» ton. 

II LAU'RgL (ISr'el or iaw'r?l) [lSr'r?l, ,Sr. JY. J. E. F. 
Ja. Sm. ; law'iQl, P. K. C. r. U 'b.], n. [L. lau- 
rus ; It. lauro ; Sp. laurel ; Fr. laurier. — From 
Celt, blaur (pronounced lain*), green. Loudon.] 

1. {Bot.) An evergreen tree or shrub of the 
genus Laurus, of which there arc many species, 
as the camphor-tree (Xawrt/s camphora), the 
cinnamon-tree (^Laurus cinnamomuni), the sas- 
safras-treo (^Laurus sassafras), and the sweet- 
bay-trec i^Laurus nobiUs). Xjmdon. Eng. Cyc. 

4E5"'TJio Laurus nobilis, or true laurel, is a small 
evergreen tree, witli fragrant leaves and berries, which 
grows in the simth of Europe and Asia, aud in the 
north of Africa. By the Romans U was consecrafod 
to Apollo, and used to decorate the Urtiws of victors. 

2. An English gold coin of the year 1619, 

stamped with the king’s head laureated ; — also 
called biuret. Rees's Cyc. 

American laurel, (Bot.) a name given in the U, S. to 
evergreen shrubs of the genus Kalmia. — Cherry laurel, 
an evergreen shrub; Pruuus JMuroeerasus.— Great 
laurel, an evergreen shrub or tree j Bhododendron maz- 
imum. Gray. 

II LAU'REL C15r'?l or IfiLw'r^l), a. Consisting of, or 
pertaining to, laurel. “ Laurel crown.” Shak. 

II LAU'RlglLLED (m^'^hl or iRw'r^ld), a. Crowned 
or decorated with laurel ; laureate. Pope. 

LAU'RES-TINB, n. {Bot.) An evermen shrub, 
with shining leaven and showy wlutc flowers, 
which appear during the winter months : Vibur- 
num tinus ; — written also lawrustine. Loudon. 

lAu'RET, n. An English gold coin of the time 
of James I.— See Laurel, No. 2. CrvM. 


lAU-RIf'^R-oCs, a. [L. laurus, the laurel, and 
fero, to hear.] Producing laurel. Bloufit. 

lAU'RINB, n. A fatty matter of an acrid taste 
contained in the berries of the sweet-hay-tree 
{Laurus nohilis). Brmide. 

lAu^nus, n. [L.] {Bot.) A genus of aromatic 
evergreen trees and shrubs, including many 
species; laurel.— * See Laurel. Gray 

lJu^ [L.] Praise to God. Macdmml 

LAUS'KRAUT (Ibhs'krliflt), n. [Ger.] {Bot.) A 
plant of the genus Delphinium. If right. 


lAu^TJI, ft. A hand of cotton twisted and worn 
on the head of the Inca of Peru as a ha^ of 
royalty. Wright. 


LA'VA, or lA'VA [IS'v*, W. Sm. ; Ja. Wb. ; 
m'va or »' v^, K , ; IRv'a, Wr.], n . ; pU latas. Ht. 
kuta, lava ; from L. lavo, latare, to wash ; Sd. 
lara ; Fr. lave.] The stone or stony matter which 
flows in a melted state from a volcano. DyM 


LAv'm-RliT, ft. (M.) A apeciea of salmon; the 
Salmo larareitts of hUmmm. CMb. 
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LA-vAt'IC, a. Consisting of, or resembling, lava ; 
lavic, [r.] Maicnder, 

LA-VA'TIQN, w. [L. lavatio ; fero, lavatumf to 
Vvasli,] A washing ; ablution. [».] Hakewell, 

LA V^A-Tp-RY, ». [L. Vzvatorium ; It. lavatoja ; 

Sp. lavatono ; Fr. lavatoireJ] 

1. A room or place for washing. Baker, 

2. A pit in which gold is washed. Rees, 

3. A wash for diseased parts ; a lotion. Harvey, 

iJlV^A-TQ-RY, a, 'Washing; cleansing by wash- 
ing.‘ Month, Rev, 

LAVE, V, a, [Gr. ; L. lara ; It. lavare ; Sp. 
lavar% Fr. laver,l [i. laved; pp. laving, 
LAVED.] To wash ; to bathe. 

Whose wall the silent water laves, Parnell, 


LAVE, V, a, [L. levo^ to raise; It. levare; Sp. 
lavar; Fr. lever,] To throw up or out, as water; 
to lade, [r.] j5. Jonson, 

A fourth witlr labor lares 

The intruding seas, and waves ejects on waves. Pryden. 

LAVE, V, n, 1. To wash one's self ; to bathe. Pope, 

2. t To hang down or droop. 

His ears hung lavtnff like a new-lugged swine. Pp, I/all. 

f LAVE -EARED (lav'Srd), a. Having hanging or 
flapping ears, as the hog. Bp, Hall. 

LA-VEER', V. n, [Dut. laveeren , — Fr. louvoyer,] 
To beat, as a vessel ; to make progress to wind- 
ward by sailing in a zigzag line, [r.] Xh-yden, 

LAVE'MgNT, n. [Fr. l>aver (L. lavo)^ to wash.] 

1. A washing or bathing, [r.] Jos. Johnson, 

2. {Med,) A clyster. Dunglison, 

lAV'?N-D^;R, n. [Low L, lavandida^ or laven- 
dula ; L. teo, to wash ; It. lavanda ; Sp. lavan- 
dula\ Fr. — So called fiom being used 

in baths. Vossius,] A plant of the genua 

Lat andida^ of the mint family, the flowers of 
which have a highly aromatic odor, and a hot, bit- 
terish taste, and are used in medicine. Gray, 

LAv' 3N-D5R-5IL, n. A yellow essential oil dis- 
tilled from the leaves and flowers of various 
species of lavender. Simmonds. 

LAv'JgN-DgiR— wA'T^R, n, A perfume com- 
posed of the essential oil of lavender, alcohol, 
and ambergris. Wright, 

lA'VJIR, n. [L. lavo^ to wash , Fr. lavotr; laver,] 

1. A vessel for washing. 

Young Aretus from forth h!s bridal bower 

Brought the lull laver o’er their hands to pour. Drydetu 

2. (Bih,) A large basin placed in the court 
of the tabernacle to contain the water used 
by the priests in their ablutions during their 
sacred ministrations. Ex. xxx. 18. Kiito. 

3. A substance used for food, consisting of 
the fronds of marine plants of the genera /*a- 
phyra and Viva ; — called also shke, Eng. Cyo, 

4t, t One who laves or washes. Huloet, 

LA'V^R— BRfiAD, n, A sort of food ; laver. — See 
Laver, No. 3* HamiUon, 

LAv'5R-Cok, n. A lark written also Zere- 
tack. [Old Eng. and Scot.] Chaucer, Bums. 

lA^VIC, a. Pertaining to, or resemblii^, lava ; 
lavatio. For, Qu, Rev. 


LAv'JSH, a. [From lave^ to throw out, to lade. 
Rtohardaon,} 

1. Pouring out in excess or profusion ; pro- 
fuse ; prodigal ; liberal to excess ; extravagant. 


There ktrfsh Nature, in her beet atflre, 

Fban fbrth eweet odore and alluring eights. 

2. Existing, or given, in profusion ; supera- 
bundant; superfluous. 


See where the winding vale its lavish stores 
Irrlguous spreads, Thomwn, 

Let her have needful, but not lavish^ means. Shak, 

3. Impetuous; wild; unrestrained. ** Curb- 
ing his tarish spirit." Shak. 

SyjL — See Extravagant. ’ 


LAV'ISII, V, a. [*. LAVIMTIED ; pp, LATISnXNG, 
L.x.visTtED.] To pour out, expend, or bestow in 
profusion; to be profuse of; to waste. 

They tavM gold out of the bag. /so. xlvt, fi. 

Even as a war minister. Pitt is scarcely entitled to all the 
praise which his contemporaries lm,isAeel on him. JUttcauluy. 

lAv'|SH-IPR, n. One who lavishes; one who is 
profuse or lavish. Foikerby, 


LA V'ISH-LY, ad. In a lavish manner ; profusely ; 
prodigally ; wastefully. Pope, 

LAV'{SH-MENT, n. Lavishness, [r.] Fletcher, 

LAV'lSH-NfiS®, n. Profusion; prodigality; lav- 
ishment. [r.] Spenser. 

LA-v5lT', I the, and volth, a whirl- 

LA-v5l'TA, > ing.] An old sort of waltz, in 
‘which the gentleman turned the lady round sev- 
eral times, and then assisted her to make a high 
jump. Wright. “ The high txivolt'^ Shak, 
voltas high,” Shak. 

lAw, n, [A. S. lagu, lag, ieag, leak, lah; Frs. 
laga, laioe ; Dan. lov ; Icel. log ; Sw. lag, — L, 
lea, legis ; It. legge ; Sp. ley ; Fr. loi. — From 
A- S. leegan (Goth, lagyan), lege, to lay. Tooke,] 

1. A rule of action laid down or prescribed by 
a superior. 

He [God] gave a Imjo to angels, which some of thena kept, 
and liave been confirmed in a state of obedience to it, but 
which others broke, and thereby plunged themselves into 
destruction. Buck. 

2. A rule of civil conduct prescribed by the 
supreme power in a state, particularly by the 
legislative power;— called also, byway of dis- 
tinction, municipal or positive law, 

4®=“ “ The laws of a state are more usually under- 
stood to mean the rules and enactments promulgated 
by the legislative autlioiity thereof, or long-established 
local customs having the force of laws.*’ Story, 

The first maxim of a free state is, that the latos be made 
by one act of men and adnnniatered by another, in other 
words, that the legislative and judicial characters be kept 
separate. Palry. 

Zairi, considered singlj*. have been di\idetlinto rumeioiis 
specieb, OS dticUratoij, remedial, penal, repeuliiig, &c. Qjc, 

3. One of the rules or principles by which 

any thing is regulated or conducted ; a regula- 
tion. ** The laws of the turf.” ** The laws of 
chess.” ,P. Cyc, 

4. A body of rules, or all the rules upplicablc 
to a given subject ; as, “The Homan late.** 

The law of England has been chiefly formed out of the 
r • pita of n t r jubtico by along senes ofjudiciiil 
(I ■ o Sii J, MacJanto-ili. 


5. The constant and regular mode or order 
according to which an energy or agent acts or 
operates; as, “The laws of motion”; “The 
law of gravitation.” 

4®^ ** When a fact, frequently observed, recurs in- 
variably under the same circumstances, wo com pare 
it to an act wiiicli lias been prcscnlied, to an order 
which lias been established, and say it occurs accord- 
ing to tow.” Fleming, 

A Uiio presupposes an ogent? this is only the mode accord- 
ing to which an agent proceeds; it Implies apowei, ior it is 
the order according to which tliat power acts. Without this 
agent, witliont this power, which aic both distinct from itselt; 
the law does nothing, is nothing. Paley. 

The toww of nature are the rules according to which effects 
arc piodiii'ed. but there must be ucuum'vTiicIi opeiates ac- 
cording to these ruii'S. The rules of uai ig.it)on iie^ er bteci ed 
a bhip, nor the law ot gracity iievei moved n planet. /{< id. 

All beings have their hues: the Deity has his /«?» the ma- 
terial » Olid lias Its lau *, supunur lutelligeiiceh have iheii lau t, 
the beasts liave thutr to(6y,aud man hah hu> lawh. J/onffst/uitu. 

6. The code of laws given by Moses to the 
Jews, contained principally in the last four books 
of the Pentateuch, as distinguished from the 
Prophets and from the Gospel; Mosaic law. 

All things whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, 
do ye even so unto them, for this is the tow and the proimets, 

Matt, vh. U, 

Jesus answered them. Is it not written In your law, I said, 
Ye ore gods. John x. S4. 


7. Ihe subject or the science of laws collec- 
tively ; jurisprudence. Johnson. 

8. Process or suit of law ; litigation. 


Tt was the boast of Augustus that he fhnnd Rome of brick 
and left it of marble. But how much n<»l)lor will lie tlu‘ sov- 
ereign’s boast, when lie sli.ill have it to mv, that he found luw 
dear and left it Cheap, foiiiul it a sealed book, left it a living 
letter; fiumd it the patiiinony of tlu* rieJi, b*fl it tlu* inheri- 
tance of the poor; fijiind it the two-edged <iui>r<l cruft and 
oppression, left it the stall of honesty and the hlilcid of tniuh- 
pence I Lofd 


9. t (Old Eng, Law.) An oath ; — particularly, 
the oath taken in the proceeding termed making 
law, or wager of hw*. — a freeman’s privilege to 
be sworn as a Juror or a witness. Burrill, 

10. {Math,) A general rule ; order of sequence. 


fiSF" “Xfw, as the subjoct-matter of furisprudence, 
is that which obliftss the dubjcct to a iKirticular course 
of conduct by general rales of action. Tliis e.xcliidcs 
tom made to pennit or restrain the acts of sjieclfled 
individuals, and laws made to suit a particular emer- 
gency.” Brands, 

Canon law, a collection of ecctesiastfcal constita^ 
tions for the regnlation of the polity nuti discipline of 
the Church of Rome. — Cerrmimial law, ( Titral.) the 
law* which prescribed to the Jews rite rites and core- 
monies to be observed in their worship. — CwU law , ) 


the Roman law, as comprised in the Code, Pandect 
Institutes, and Novels of Justinian and his buccessorn^ 

— distinguished from the canon and the common law, 

— municipal or positive law : — that branch of muni- 
cipal law which is occupied with the exposition and 
enforcement of civil rights. — Commercial laio, a sys- 
tem of rules or usages for regulating commercial inter- 
course between nations ; law-merchant, or law of 
merchants. — Common law, the whole body of the law 
of England, as distinguished from the ctetl (Roman) 
law, and from the canon law j law of England ; — that 
branch of the law of England which does not owe its 
origin to parliamentary enactment, being a collection 
of customs, rules, and maxims which have acquired 
the force of law by immemorial usage; unwritten 
law : — the general customs of the kingdom, as dis- 
tinguished from the customs of particular places 
that system of law which is administered in the com. 
mon law courts, as (listingmshed from tliut adminis- 
tered in courts of equity and admiralty. — in Anieiican 
jurisprudence, the term common law is chiefly used in 
contradistinction, on the one hand, to the stature law, 
and on the other, to equity, admiralty, and maritime 
jurisprudence. — Criminal tore, that hiaiicli of muni- 
cipal law which is occupied with the punishment of 
crimes. — Vinnc law, the geneial commands of God 
to man, whether revealed or unrevealed. — Ecclesias 
tical law, that species of law which is administered by 
ecclesiastical courts.— Lcie of arms, law of war.-> 
Law of Christiamtij, that branch of revealed law which 
is declared in the New Testament, — Law of honor, a 
system of rules constructed by people of fashion for 
regulating their intercourse with one another. — Law 
of the land, due process of law’ : — a trial by duo course 
and process of law ; — the general and public law, 
operating equally on every member of the community. 

— Law of the staple, ( Old Eny. Tmw.) commercial law. 

— Law of war, the law of imtions as applied to a state 
of war, defining, in particular, the rights and duties 
of the belligerent iiowers themselves, and of neurral 
nations. — Law-merchant, or law of merchants, com- 
mercial law. — Law of nations, or national or interna, 
tional law, a system of rules and principles ehtiUdishod 
among nations for the regulation of their iiuirual in- 
tercourse. - Law of nature, or natural law, tlio senti- 
ments and principles of justice and equity implanted 
hy God in tlic breasts of all men. — Imws of Olrran, a 
collection of ancient marine customs written in Gld 
French, and Itearing the name of Oleron fur several 
centuries, because tradition points to the ihland so 
called, on the western coast ot Prance, as the place of 
their original promulgation. They relate to the rights 
and duties of ship-owneis, inaiimus, maritime con- 
tracts, pilotage, port and custom laws, and losses at 
sea; but are chiefly rcmarkaldo at the preseut day 
from the circumstance that tluy were lor several cen- 
turies adopted by all the nations of Europe as the 
foundation of their maritime laws. They have been ad- 
mitted as authority on ndmlrnlty questions m the courts 
of justice in the United Stafos. — Jl/rt/rtog* taw, (Old 
Eng. Practice.) the formality of denying a pluintiir’s 
charge, under oath, in open court wirli com pm gators. 

— Marine or maritime law, commercial law : — a 
branch of commercial law relating to navigation, iha 
ownership and employment of vehsehs, the rights and 
duties of seamen, Sic. — Martial law, a system (‘f rules 
for the government of an army, or adopted in tiiiio of 
war: — an arbitrary Kind of law, sometimes estab- 
lished in a place or district occupied or rontrolled hy 
an armed force, by which the civil nu horify and the 
ordinary adminisiratitm of the law are either wdioHy 
suspended or subjected to the military iKiiver.— -il/cc- 
cavtde law, that branch of law which defines and en- 
forces tiie rights and duties of merchants, embrnring 
the law of partiiersliip, of principal and agent, of bills 
and notes, of sale, of bailment, guarantee, and lien, of 
Insurance, Scc. — MiUtam law, law' ndmiinsured by 
courts-martial. — Moral law, the law w hirh pi<*scriberi 
to men their duties tofSod and to each other, declared 
by God himself on yinai, and contained in the dt*ca- 
logne. — Jlfosato lam, the institutions of Moses, or the 
code of laws prescribed to the Jews, as distingiiiabed 
from the Prophets and the (Jospcl. — Municipal law, 
the law of a pariiriilar place, as ot a city or town . 
a rule of civil conduct prcBcribed by the supremo fsiwor 
in a state ; positive law. — Po'tUtrr law, law H|K*nu- 
cally ordaini'd and adopted lor the government of sti- 
ciety ; iiiuriiripal law.- Revealed law, law given or 
revealed to niaii by Gtid, as thai; dictated by him to 
Moses for the Jews.— .Vwtrte law, law deriving Itu 
force from cxp«'eHs legislntiveenartment ; written law. 

— Sumptuary tow, a law passed by a goveriinient to 

restrain the oxiM»nditure of its subjects or citizens in 
apiwrel, food,d6*’. ; a law against luxury and extrava 
gant exfieusos of living.- VnwrittsH lam, law not 
promulgated by a legislature, but deriving its authority 
flrom long usagu ; **onimon law. A WTitten law is 
called a /a»T,but a rule of nn written law is never called 
a tow.” P. Cyr — lVn«er of tois, or waging law, (Old 
Eng. Prartiee.) the fo'^niallty of denying a plaiutitf’s 
charge, with compurgators ; making law. - To go to 
tow, to seek redress in a legal tribunal. — r# moko tow, 
( Old Eng. Prmsdoof) to deny, under oath, t pAaintifT’s 
charge, in open court, with compurgatom. — To Utko 
the fuw of, to proneettte or me at law. •* Tom Touchy 
is a famous follow for taking the taw vf every tiorly.” 
Bddhon. RytmR. P. Brando^ 
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Syn. — -Caw is a general term for a rule, enacted by 
the supreme power or by the legislature of a countr}', 
or established by an assaocietion or society, or by the 
course of nature ; as, “ The divine lavo *’ , “ Human 
law ” ; Civil lam “ Common law « The law of 
nature”} Laws of motion, gravitation,” dec. A 
statute is a law enacted by a legislature : and statute 
law is opposed to common taw, or law established by 
long custom. The enactments of sulmrdinate bodies 
or societies are regulations or by-laioi ; those of a 
church, ordinances. An edict of an emperor } a decree 
of a sovereign or of a legislature. 

f L Aw, V, a. To mutilate the feet of, as a dog ; 
to expeditate. — See Lawing. Blackstone, 

IjAw, tt^erj. An exclamation expressing wonder 
or surprise ; la. — See La. Palmer. 

LAW'-BOOK (-bhk), n. A book containing laws, 
or treating of laws. Bkickstone. 

LAw'— BREAK-pR, n. One who violates law. Shak. 

LAw'-BREAK-ING, a. Violating the law. 

I.Aw'-DAY (-da), n. {Old Eng. Law.) A day of 
open court : — one of the more solemn courts 
or a county or hundred ; — the court leet or view 
of frankpledge. Burrill. 

I-Aw'FitJL, a. 1. Conformable or agreeable to 
law ; allowed by law ; l^itimate. 

Thy disciples do that wIiiclA not lavBful to do upon tine 
Sabbath-day. Matt, xii, 2. 

By labor, 

Honest and tawfuU to deserve my fbod. Milton. 

2. Constituted by law ; legal ; rightful ; just. 
“ England’s laicful king.” ^hak. 

Syn. — Lawful authority , legal claim or standard ; 
legitimate oiTspring ; just balance or cause } right 
course. — See Justice. 

LAW'PI^L-LY, ad. In a lawful manner ; conform- 
ably or agreeably to law ; legally. 

This bond is forfbit; 

And lawfully by this the Jew may claim 
A pound of flesh. ShaJe. 

lAw'fOl-NSss, n. The quality of being lawful ; 
conformity to law j legality. “ The lawfulness 
of the action.” Bacon. 

LAw'-jGIV-IPR, n. One who prescribes or enacts 
laws ; a legislator. “ The mo-giver of our na- 
tion.” Bacon. “The Lord shall be our laio- 
giver,** Bible, 1551. 

LA jfilV-ING, a. Prescribing or enacting laws ; 
legislative. Milton. 

LAW'ING, n. The act of complying with an Eng- 
lish forest law, by cutting out the ball, or cut- 
ting off three claws, of a mastilTs fore foot, for 
the preservation of the king’s game. Blackstone. 

LAW'-LAN-GUA^B, n. The technical language 
of the law. Jjfawkins. 

LAw'— lAT-JN, n. A kind of low or barbarous 
Latin used in the law. Blackstone. 

LAw'-L£ ARN-ING, n. Knowledge of the law. 

lAw^L^SS, a. 1. Not restrained or governed by 
law; not subject to law. ** Laiolees men,” 

2. Contrary to law; illegal; unlawful- 
lie need^ no indirect nor lawle^^ course 
To cut off those that have offended him. Shak. 

LA W%]@SS-LY, ad. In a lawless manner ; ille- 
gally ; unlawfully. Shak. 

LAw'L^SS-NfiSS, n. The quality or the state of 
being unrestrained by law, Spenser. 

LAW'— LIKE, a. Conformed to the law. MiUon, 

lAw^— L6re, n. Knowledge of the ancient law. 

LAW'-MAK-J&R, n. One who makes or enacts 
laws ; a legislator. Barnes^ 

LAw^— MAK-JNG, a. Making or enacting laws ; 
legislating. Ld. Mansfield. 

LAw'm6n-G{ 5R (miing-ger, 82), n. A low dealer in 
the law; a pettifogger. MiUon. 

LAwN, n. [It. § Sp. lande, from A. S., But,, & 
Eng. kmd; Fr. &nde; W. Uan} Old Eng. 
laund. lawndi] 

1. An extent of untilled land between woods. 

forest's sides, retiring, a laum 
Of ample elrcuil Miuum, 

The buflkforsa]i»s the losofts where he luihM 

2. A surface of grass-ground, kept smoothly 
mown, near or in firont of a residence, or in a 
garden, park, or other pleasur&grotinil Bremde. 


lAwN, n. [Fr. linon; lin (L. flux.] A 
fine kind of cambric, formerly made exclusively 
of linen, but now also of cotton ; — noted as the 
material of which surplices are made. 

To stop the wounds the finest lawn I ’d tear. Prior. 

A saint in crape is twice a saint in lawn. Pope. 

lA WN, a. Made of, or resembling, lawn. Marston. 

LAWN'-SLEEVE, n. A sleeve made of lawn ; a 
part of a bishop’s dress. Wycherly. 

LAWN'-SLEEVED (-slSvd), a. Having sleeves 
made of lawn. Savage. 

lAwn'V, a. 1. Resembling a lawn ; level; smooth ; 
grassy*. “ The faiwiy giqund.” Browne. 

2. Made of, or resembling, lawn ; thin. 

lAw'— 6F'P1-C5R, n. An officer vested with legal 
authority ; an officer of the law* Jo7ies. 

lAw'~PHRA§E, n. Legal phraseology. Selden. 

LAw'SUIT (-s«t), n. A suit in law; a prosecu- 
tion of some demand in a court of justice. Swift. 

LAW'YlpR, n. One versed in the laws, or a practi- 
tioner of law, 

4^ Anciently written lamer and lawier, and the i 
then changed into y. Htehes. 

Syn. — Lawyer is a general term for one who is 
versed in, or who practises, law. Barrister, counsel- 
lor, and counsel are terms applied to lawyers who ad- 
vise and assist clients, and argue their causes in a 
court of justice. An attorney is a lawyer who acts for 
another, and prepaies cases for trial. An advocate is 
a lawyer who argues causes. A special pleader is 
one who prepares the written pleadings in a case. A 
chamber counsellor is a lawyer who gives advice in his 
office, but does not act in court. A conveyancer is one 
who draws writings by which real estate is trans- 
ferred. Cmihan and jurist are terms applied to such 
as are versed m the science of law, particularly civil 
or Roman law. A solicitor is a lawyer employed in a 
court of chancery. A publicist is a writer on the laws 
of nature and nations. 

lAw'Y^IR— LIKE, ei. Besembling, or becoming, 
a lawyer ; lawyerly. Volendgc. 

LAw'ygR-LY, a. Lawyer-like ; judicial. hWfon. 

LAX, a. It. lasso i Sg.laxoi Old Fr. 

laschei Fr. WcAe.1 

1. Loose ; slack ; not tense ; not stretched. 

“ The lax membrane.” Holder. 

2. Not firmly combined or united; not com- 

pact; of loose texture. Gravel and the like 
?aa:er matter.” Woodward. 

3. Flabby ; not firm or solid. “ The flesh of 
that sort of fish being lax and spongy,” JRay. 

4. Free from constraint ; uncontrolled ; un- 
constrained ; unrestricted ; at ease. 

Mea&wliile, inhabit lose, ye powers of heaven. Milton. 

5. Loose in the bowels, so as to have too fre- 
quent alvine discharges. Quincy. 

6. Having a tendency to dissoluteness ; dis- 
solute ; as, “ Xaoj principles “ Z.««c morals.” 

7. Wanting in strictness or rigorousnoss ; as, 
“ Lax discipline.” 

8. Vague ; indeterminate ; indefinite ; unde- 
fined ; equivocal ; not rigidly exact or precise. 

Th« word letomuf ** itirtf !* aomotimes of a Uae slgniflca- 
tion, 08 every learned man knova, forUn. 

Syn.— See Dissolute. 

LAX, n. 1. Biarrhoca ; a laxness. Ihmtflison. 

2. [A. S. leax, l<sx.] f The salmon. wrighU 

L^X-A'TIQN, n. ]X. laxaiio.l The act of loos- 
ening or slackening, or the state of being loos- 
ened or slackened ; relaxation. Cartwright, 

lAX'A-TIvB, a. \h, laxatimts \ laxo,lax(Uiia,to 
loosen ; It. lassattvo; Sp. laxatwo; Fr. laxatif.} 

X. Loosening or freeing from confinement or 
restraint. ** Permissions laxative MiUon* 

2. (JWied?.) Having the power or the quality of 
relieving constipation by gently moving the bow- 
els; mildly purgative. Brovane. 

t*Ax'A**TlVB, n. {Med,) A medicine which gen- 
tly moves the hpwels, as distinguished from a 
purgarive, which is drastic. XhmgUaan. 

3UAx’^-X1VJB-N^, n. The quality of being lax- 
ative. Sherwood. 

LAX^I-TY, rt. [L. laxitae ; Fr. hxUtt.) 

1- The state of being lax ; want of tenseness ; 
looseness ; slackness ; laxness. Laxity of a 
fibre.” Wiseman. “ Aoxifyof skim’* Dmgmm. 


2. Looseness of texture ; want ' f comp 
ness. “ So great a laxity and thinness.” Bent 

3. Looseness, as of the bowels; — opposei 

costiveness, Brou 

4. Want of strictness or rigorousness, of 
curacy or precision ; as, Laxity of disciplin 

I need not obaerve on the lasaty of this version. M< 
Ease and laaitif of expression. John 

LAx'LY, ad. In a lax manner ; loosely. 

LAx'NgSS, n. The state of being lax; lax 
“ The laxness of that membrane.” Hole 

LAY (la), t, from lie. See Lib. 

LAY (la), V. a, [Goth. lagyan ; A. S. leegan ; I) 
leggen ; Ger. iegen ; Dan. kegge ; Icel. legg, 
Sw. lugga ; Russ. loju.'\ [?'. laid ; pp. layii 

LAIDJ 

^ 1. To put or place ; to reposit ; to fix ; — p 
ticularly so as to be flat or extended, or ir 
state of rest ; as, “ To lay a book on a table 
“To lay bricks, or a foundation,’* 

A stone vas brought, and laid upon the mouth of the den 

Van. vi. 

They have taken away the Lord out of the aepulchre, a 
we know not where they have laid him. John xx 

1 lay the deep foundations of a wall. Vtyd 

2. To bury ; to inter, 

David . . . was laid unto his fathers. Acts xiii. 

3. To propagate by burying the twigs in tl 
ground ; to propagate by layers. 

The chief time of laying gillidowcrs is in July. Morti/m 

4. To Spread on a surface, as plaster or pai« 

The coloring . . . should be laid on thin. Wat 

6. To bring forth, as a fowl, 

A hen mistakes a niece of chalk for an egg, and sits up* 
it; she Is insensible of an. increase or diminution in thenar 
ber of those she tags. Addwo 

6. To beat doum, as corn or grass. Baco^ 

7. To throw down ; to prostrate ; to slay. 

•* The leaders first 

He hxid along, and then the vulgar pierced* Dryde 

B. To cause or make to settle or subside. 

A refreshing, fragrant shower had laid the dust. Ba 

9. To allay ; to calm ; to still ; to quiet. 

Loud tumults are not laid 

With half the easiness tliat they are raised. B. Jotum 

10. To restrain from walking or going aboul 
as a spirit. 

It was believed of old that there were some devils eatll, 
raised, but nev cr to be laid. Macaulay 

11. To impose. “ A tax laid upon land.” ** J 

punishment laid upon Eve.” Locke 

12. To impute; to charge. 

How ahall this bloody deed be answered? 

ItvillbeWtous. 

13. To contrive ; to devise. “ Laying plani 

for empires.” Pope 

still fresh prqjeets laid the grey-eyed dame. Chetptnau 

14. To wager ; to stake ; to bet. 

I will lag you ten thousand Aucott. Shak 

15. (Lata.) To allege, state, or name. 

lay damages.” Burrill. 

To lay ahold, (JVhuf.) to bring as near the wind ai 
possible, as a vessel. 7b lay apart, or asidey Cfl 

put away; not to retain ; to reject or renounce, 
apart all nltliiness.” Jam. i. 21. liCt us lay aside . . . 
the sin which doth so easily beset us.” JM. xii. 1, — 
To lay by, to put frtuii one’s self. “ She - , . laid by 
her veil.” Oen. xxxviii. 19. — To put away ; to din-* 
miss. “ Let brave spirits . . . not lie laid by as persons 
unnecessary for the time.” BaaoH, — To reserve or re- 
poeit for future u-e. “ Ixitt every one . . , lay by him in 
store, as God hath prus|>crcd him.” 1 Cor. xvi. 2.— 
To lay daunt, to de[Kisii as a pledge, equivalent, or 
satisfaction. ** I lay down niy iiio for the slieep.” Jaku 
X. 15. — To give up ; to resign ; to quit ; to relinquish. 
** 1 will not have tain to lay down, his arms.” Spenser. 

I take It [the story} up where the history has laid it 
downJ^ Z>rydem. — To olTcr or advance as a proposi- 
tion. “ The maxims hnddown.*^ Swt/t. — ^To lay far, 
to wait for insidiously. Knolles . — t'Ar lay forth, to 
layout, as a coriwe. Skdk. — Yf'** oneU self forth, 
to exhibit or employ one’s best powers. ** He lays Mm- 
aelf forth upon the graeefiilness of the raven.” iPMo- 
trange, — lay heads together, Xk> consult; to delib- 
erate ; to take counsel, shak. — To lay hold 
to seise ; to catch. **Lay hold qf him.’* Shak. 
hold on eternal life.” 1 TVm. vi. 19. — 7e lay hh, th 
Store* “ To lay In timely provisions.” jSddioim, 
lay in for, to take measures to secure the possession 
of, 1 have laid in for these.” Dryden. — To lay tko 
land, (JVhnA) to sail from it so that tt sinks or disap- 
pears. JHar. DieL—To lay on, to apply with violenee ; 
to inflict. Blows laid on,’** Locke. — To lay open, to 
expose ; to show ; to reveal. ** A foot layetk open his 
folly.” Prov. xiii. J#, — T# lay over, to spread over; 
to cover the surfoce of; to inentsc. “ K is foul ooer 
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with gold and silver ’* Hah. ii. 39.— To lay out, to 
expend. The money of all other the best laid out,^* 
Locke, — Tt) dxi»pi.iy ; to discover. He . . . takes oc- 
casion to lay out bigotry ... in all its colors.’^ Jitter- 
hury. — To plan j to dispose ; to arrange ; as, “ To lay 
out a garden ’ ’ : — to dress in grave-clothes and place 
m a decent posture, as a corpse. — 'ro lay one^s self out, 
to put forth or exett one’s best powers. “ To Zuy out 
Jumsey^ for the good of his country.” Smalrtdge,—To 
lay a rope, to close or twist together the strands of a 
rope. MOT. Hut. — To Uy siege to, or against, to be- 
siege. Philips. — To lay to, to impute toj to charge 
with. Sidney . — (JVaut.) So stop the progress of, as of 
a vessel, by bringing her head into the wind j to heave 
to : — to apply with vigor. Tusser. — f To harass ; to 
attack. Daniel. — To lay to heart, to permit to affect 
deeply. The peacock laid it extremely to heart that 
he had not the nightingale’s voice.” D Estrange. — To 
lay under, to subject to. To lay it [the world] under 
the restraint of laws.” .Addison. — To lay up, to store ; 
to reposit for future use. Pope. — To confine to the bed 
or the chamber with sickness. “ No one was ever . . . 
laid up by that disease.” Temple, — To dismantle and 
put in some safe place, as a vessel. — ^To lay upon, to 
importune. KnoUes. — To lay wait, to he in ambush 
for. “ jLet us lay toaU for blO‘*d.” Pros. i. H. — To lay 
toastc, to desolate ; to destroy. I will lay thy cities 
loaste.^^ Ezek, xxxv. 4. 

I*AY, V. n. 1. To bring forth eggs, as a hen. 

liens 'wiU greedily eat tlie herb which will make them lay 
the better. Mortimer. 

% To contrive ; to form a scheme ; to plan, [r.] 

Scarce are their consorts cold ere they are laying for a sec- 
ond match. JSp, Hull. 

3. {Naut.) To come or go ; as, “ Lay aloft” ; 
“ Lay forward” ; Lay aft.” Dana. 

To lay dhout, to strike on all sides. And laid about 
in fight more busily.” Huthbras. — To act with dili- 
gence and vigor. How studiously did they lay about 
them to cast a slur upon the king.” South. — To lay at, 
to aim blows at. *^The sword of him that layeth at 
him canuot hold.” Job xli. 36 — To lay on, to deal or 
give blows. Lay on, Macdufi*.” Shale. — To layout, 
to purpose ; to take xneasuros. “ I . . . laid out foijin- 
telligence of all places.” Woodward. — To give or ex- 
pend money. Lay out I lay outi ” Shale. — To lay upon, 
to request earnestly ; to importune. All the people 
laid 80 earnestly upon him to take that war in hand.” 
KnoUes. 


LAY (la), n. 1. That which is laid ; a layer ; a 
stratum ; a row. 

Differenii; Vaya of white and black marble. Addison. 

2. A wager ; a het ; a stake. 

My fortunes against any IcQt worth naming. Shdk. 

3. t Station ; rank. SoUmati ^ Perseda, 1599. 
4;. Bargain ; price ; as, ” I bought the articles 

at a good lay.** [Local, U. S.] Pickerinq, 
6. {Naut.) The direction in which the strands 
of a rope are twisted together. Dana. 

6, {tVhaUnff.) The proportion of the pro- 
ceeds of the voyage received by each member 
of the ship’s company ; share of profit. WaTfield. 

Lay of the land, the features or the relative position 
of the parts of any land or place. 


LAY, n. [A. S.leoff, ley.] Grass or pasture land; 
— properly written lea. — See Lea. l^yden. 

LAY (la), a. [Gr. Xatsd^, from Qr. Zad^, the peo- 
ple ; L. laicue ; It. laico ; Fr. lot. — See Laic.] 
L Of or pertaining to the laity or people, as 
distinct from the clergy ; laic ; laical. 

The lay part of his majesty’s subjects. Slackatom. 
2. t Unlearned; ignorant. 

7^ them all mouths will judge, and their own wayt 
The lesmed have no more privilege than the fay. B. Jbmon. 

JLXy (la), n. ^ [Goth. Unthon, to play ; It. lai\ Old 
Pt.Jm, lats} from L.,lessm,a funeral lamen- 
tation. Menage, La?tda£s. — A. S. ley, a song ; 
Ger. Ueti; Ban. lyd; Icetliod; SccLteid, Ude, 
■ had ; W. Uaxi, sound, melody ; Ir. ^ Gael, laoith, 
a poem. — Tyrtohitt is inclined to believe ” that 
all these words (the It., &c., as well as the A. S., 
&e.) are to be referred to the same Goth, original, 
which Wackier and Richardeon suppose to be 
A. S. hZowan, hlototh, to low or bellow, whence 
hlud, loud, and hlyd. a noise.] 

L An ancient elegiac kind of French lyric 
poetry, formerly much imitated by the English, 

said to have boati formed on the model of the 
tioohaie rerses of the Greek aud latin tragedies. Moore, 

Go boldly forth, my simple lao. 

Whose aceents flow with artless ease. 

Like orient pearls At random strung. Sir W* Jones. 

2. A song. “ A joyous lay.** Spemer, 

Throngh the.foA sileniee cf the listen fng ntgbt 
The sobeiHsolied songstiesa trills her Thomson. 
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LAY — Br 6 th-?R, n. {Reel. Bisi.) A person re- 
ceived into a convent of monks, under the three 
vows, but not in holy orders ; — often employed 
in the manual exercises necessary for the uses 
of the community. Brands. 

LAY —CLERK (-klairk or -kldrk), n. A layman ap- 
pointed to lead the responses of the congrega- 
tion in a cathedral, and otherwise to assist in 
the services of the church. Hook. 

LA Y'-DAY§, n. pi. {Law of Shipping.) Days al- 
lowed in charter parties for loadmg and unload- 
ing the cargo. Burrill. 

LAY— EL-DglR, n. A layman invested with ec- 
clesiastical authority ; one who assists the pas- 
tor. Milton. 

LAY'^R (la'er), n. 1. He who, or that which, lays. 

2. That which is laid; a lay; a stratum; a 
row ; a course. A layer of rich movL\d,**Bcelyn, 

The terrestrial matter is disposed into strata or lavora, 
placed one upon another. ft oodwat a. 

3. A shoot or twig of a plant bent down and 

buried in the ground, and which, when rooted 
and separated from the parent stock, forms a 
distinct plant. Brande. 

LAY'JglR-lNG, n. Propagation by layers. P. Cyc. 

LAY'^R-OI^T, n. One who expends money; a 
steward. Huloet. 


LAY'JgR— CP, n. One who reposits for future use. 
” Old age, that ill layer-up of beauty.” Shak. 

LAY'— fIg-URE, n. A little image of the human 
form so constructed as easily to be put into any 
desired posture, upon which drapery is laid, to 
serve as a model to painters. Brande, 

LAY'JNG, n, 1. The act of one who lays. 

2. {Masomy.) The first coat on laths of plas- 
terers’ two -coat work. Brmxde, 

Laying on of hands. See Imposition qf hands. 

LAY'-lAnd, n. Land lying untilled; fallow- 
land. “ My broad lay^lasid.** Cauline. 

LAy'MAN, n. ; pi. laymen. 1. One of the laity. 

2. A little image of the human form used by 
painters ; a lay-figure. — Sec LAY-riauRE. 

t LAY'SHKp, n. The state of a layman. MiUon. 

LAY'STAlL, n. 1. A place where dung is laid; 
a dunghill. Baro?i, 

2. A place w'here milch cows are kept in 
London. Simmonde. 


lA'ZAU, n. [It. la&mrox, Sp. l<xzaro\ Old Fr, 
lazare, — Perhaps from Lazarus. Luke xvi. 20. 
Junius.] A person infected with a pestilential 
disease, or with filthy sores. Spenser. 


Or, like ITlyises. a low laxar ftand, 
Beseechiug Pity's eye and Bounty’s hand. 


LAz'A“B-fiT, n. [Fr.] Lazaretto. Blackstone. 

lAz-A-r£t't 6, n. [It. lazzaretto', lazzaro, a 
lazar ; Sp. lazaretto ; Fr. lazaret,] In the south- 
ern states of Europe, a hospital for the recep- 
tion of the poor and those atfiicted with conta- 
gious disorders : — also, a building set apart for 
the performance of quarantine. Brande. 


LA'ZAR-IIOxJ’SB, rt. Same as Lazaretto. 

A lazor-house it seemed, wherein were laid 
Numbers of all diseased, all maladies. MBUm. 


lAz'A-rIst, n. {Eccl. Hist.) One of an order 
of Boman Catholic missionaries, founded in 
1632 ; — so named from the priory of St. Laza- 
rus, at Paris, the head-quarters" of the order. 
Their principal object was to dispense religious 
instruction among the poorer inhabitants of the 
rural districts of France. Bran^. 


LA ZAR-Lf KE, ? (tores ; leprous. “ Host 

LA'ZAR-LY, > lazar-Uke.** Shak. ‘‘Leprous 
and ktzarly orders.” Bp. Ball. 

lAz-A-E 6 l'L 1, n. [It. lazzaruolo.] The fruit of 
an Italian tree. Sir W. Temple. 

LA'ZAR-WORT (-wUrt), n. {Bot.) Aplant.— See 
Lasbewort. Johnson. 


fLAZB, V. n. To be lazy; to live or spend the 
time slothfully, ‘‘Up, and laze not.** MiddlHon. 


LiAZK, e. a. To indulge or waste in sloth, [r-] 

He takes to end dnjjl his spirits 

o. use, V 
shall be drowty. 


w wwr uimvvir, _ _ _ „„ 
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LA'ZJ-LY, ad. In a lazy manner; idly; sloth, 
fully; sluggishly. 

He lazUy and listlessly dreams away his time. Lode. 

LA'Zl-NiSss, n. The state or the quality of being 
lazy ; disposition to be idle ; slothfulness ; slug- 
gishness; indolence. 

As soon as laziness will let me, 

1 rise from bed, and down 1 sit me. Hodsley. 

LAZ'lNG, a. Lazy ; sluggish ; idle, [r.] South. 

LAz'U-LI, n. [Arab, lazurd, lazuli. Landau. — 
Arab, azul, neaven. Dana,] {Min.) A blue 
mineral ; lapis-lazuli. Woodicard. 

lAZ'IT-LItE, n. [Eng. lazuli and Gr. UOoi, a 
stone.] {Min.) A blue, hydrous phosphate of 
alumina and magnesia. Dana. 

lA 'ZY, a. [But. lasigh ; Old Ger. laz ; Ger. lass, 
lassig ; W. llesg ; Old Eng. Icesie, lasie. — From 
A. S. lesan [l3ut.^fo/don, Ger. lassen], to dis- 
miss, to remit. Kilian.] 

1. Disposed to be idle ; not alert ; slothful ; 
inactive ; indolent ; slothful ; sluggish. Shak. 

2. Slow; tedious. “Too dull and lazy an 

expedient.” Clarendon. 

Syn. — See Indolent, 

LA'ZY— BONE§ (-bonz), n. An idler. Favour. 

ik 

lAz-ZA-RO'NI, 7i.pl.^]lt.] Beggars and idlers 
at Na’ples ; — so named from the hospital of St. 
iMzarus, which formerly'' served as a place of 
refuge for the destitute lu that city. Brande. 

LEA (le), n. [A. S. leag, legh, hah, tega, hy ; W. 
lie. — From lay [A. S. Uegafi]. Somner, Vers^ 
tegan, <S'Aiw>id»r,] Grass or sward-land ; a pas- 
ture, or a meadow ; — written also lay and ley. 

The lowing herd winds slowly o’er the ha. dray. 

LEA (16), n. A measure of yarn ; a rap. 

The lea contains, in cotton yarn 80 threads, in 
linen yarn 120 threads, in worsted yarn 80 threads. — 
See Thread. Simmonds. 

LEACH, V. a. [But. Ickken, to leak. — See XjEAK.] 
\i. LEACHED LEACHINO, LEACJIIED.] To 

cause a fluid to percolate thiough, as water 
through wood-ashes to produce Ij’c -writ ten 
also leech and letclt, Todd. 


LEACH, n. 1. A quantity of any thing, as wpod- 
ashes, to be leached. Wright. 

2. A leach-tub or lecch-tub. Ray. 

LEACH, n. {Naut.) The border or edge of a sail 
at the sides ; — written also leech. Dana. 


LfeACH'-LlNE, n, {Naut.) A rope for hauling 
up the leach of a sail, Dana. 

LEACH'-TOb, n. A tub or vessel in whicli wood- 
abhes arc leached ; Icech-tub. Craig. 

lSad (Ifid), n. [A. S. had, hed\ But. lood\ Ger* 
loth\ Dan, lod; led. Ud: Sw. M.j 
1. A soft, flexible, xnclaKtic, ductile, and very 
malleable metal, of a grayish-blue color, and a 
specific gravity of about 11.38. 

** Lead very rarely occurs native, but is ohtalneft 
in iireac quaiitiiies front galena, or nativt* Miitpluirci of 
lead, iho principal of tliu twenty or thirty urub ol iliia 
metal.” Dana. 


2. A plummet, or piece of lead used in 

sounding. Brande. 

3. pL Sheets of lead used for covering roofs ; 
hence, a roof covered with such sheets. Shak. 

4. A small cylinder of black-lead, or carburet 
of iron, used in pencils, 

6, {Printhtg.) A plate of type-metal used to 
separate lines of type. Brande. 

l£ad (l«d), V. a. [i. lbadbd; pp. 

LEADED.! 

L To fit with lead in any manner. Baem. 
2. {Printing.) To separate, as lines of type, 
by inserting a lead. Adamsa 


LEAD (isd), V. a. [A. S. Imdmi But. IHdm; 
Frs. ieda: Ger. ktten; Dan. lede; loel. isutos 
Sw. leda.j [t. led ; pp. liadino, LED.] 

1 . To guide or conduct by the hand. 

Xmk § iitlE* 15. 


2. To go before as guide or eonduotor; to 
conduct ; as, “ To had troops Into battle.** 

H* caBtth Ida oiro albevp by ime. iq»a Mka 

totiMSoflUiuytlMimMiim mat 
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5. To ’be at the head of; to head; as, “To 
fsad an assault ” ; “ To lead the opposition.” 

4. To induce ; to prevail on ; to persuade. 

He VPS cUvc" ’ir t’ 0 s tb" * »"r'. rr* ‘h-’n 

let/ by 1"' c)4:i -I '■> 11 '. .'o • : . \ '»,i o ..o .cm A'. ' , f ir «. 

6. To draw; to entice; to allure; to influ- 
ence. “ To lead him into a mistake.” Clarendon. 

6. To pass ; to spend. 

That ve may l£ad a just and peaceable life in all godliness 
and honesty. I Tmu ii. 2. 

To lead captive^ to carry into captivity. — To lead 
ike way, to go before as guide or conductor. 

Syn. — See Conduct. 

liEAD, V, n, 1. To go before or first and show 
the way. ** I will lead on softly.” Gen. xxxiii. 14. 

He tried each art, reproved each dull delay, 

Alluied to brighter worlds, and Ud the way. Goldi,mith. 

2. To have or take precedence or preemi- 
nence ; to be first in rank. Spe^iser. 

To lead off, to begin ; to take the lead. Cumberland. 

LEAD, n. 1. The act of leading or conducting ; 
guidance; direction. 

At the time t speak of, having a momentary 2cac/, I am 
sure I did my country important 8er\ ice. Bva ke. 

2. The State of being before or in advance of 
others in any respect ; precedence. 

Yorkshire takes the lead of the other counties. Fleming, 

L^AD'^O, p, a. 1. Fitted with lead. 

2. {Printing.) Having the lines separated 
by leads ; as, “ Leaded types.” 

L£AD'EN QSd'dn), a. 1. Made of, or resembling, 
lead. ** Large leaden arches.” Faxckes. 

2. Heavy; dull; stupid; foolish. Shak. 

LfiAD'EN-HEART-5:D (ISd'dn-hart-ed), a. Void 
of sensibility ; unfeeling. Thomson. 

LJSAD'EN-HEELED (l«d'dn-h51d), a. Moving 
slowly. ** Comforts are Ford. 

l£aD'EN-STJ£P-PING, a. Moving slowly. “ The 
lazy, leaden-stepping hours.” Milton. 

LEAD'IIR, n. L One who leads or conducts ; one 
who is at the head or takes the lead ; a guide ; 
a director; as, “The leader of the cavalry.” 

I am neither a minister nor a leader of opposition. Burht. 

2. One who leads troops ; commander ; chief. 

The leaders of foreign mercenaries have always been most 
dangerous to a country. Macavday, 

3. (^Mus.) A performer who, in a concert, 

leads a choir or a band, Moore, 

4. The principal wheol'in machinery. Francis. 

5. The principal editorial article in a news- 
paper or journal. Simmonds. 

6. pi. (Printing.) Periods or hyphens used 

in indexes to books, tables of contents, and 
similar matter, to lead the eye across the page 
or column. Adams. 

7. (Mining.) A branch, rib, or string of ore 

leading to a lode. Weale. 

Syn.— See Chief. 

L£ad'|;r-SHIp, n. The state oY the office of a 
leader. Qu. Rev. 

LfiAD'nlLL-ITE, n. (Min.) A sulphato-tricar- 
bonate of lead found ohieny at Lradkills, Scot- 
land, associated with other ores of lead. Dana. 

LEAD'ING, p. a. Taking the lead or precedence ; 
chief ; principal ; as, “A hading man”; “A 
hading topic of debate.” 

Leading note, {Mua.) the seventh note of any key, 
when at the distance of a semituuo below the key- 
note. — Leading question, a question so put as to sug- 
gest tlie answer. 

LfiAD'JNG, n. The act of one who leads ; guid- 
ance ; conduct. “ I shall no hading need.”jSAoA. 

LBAD'ING-H6§K, n. The hose through which 
water is discharged from a fire-engine. 

l£AD^{NG-LV, ad. In a leading manner. 

LllAD'lNG-STRlJSrG^, n. pi Strings by which 
children are supported wlien learning to walk. 

Vfes he ever able to walk without leading-etringsl 

LfiAD'iNG-WHEEL, n. (Machinery.) One of 
the small wheels of a locomotive, which are 
placed before the driving-wheels. Weak. 

f lSad^MAN, n. One who leads a flanoe. 

And by leadMenpr the nonce, ^ ^ 

That turn round Uk« gtindle-atonsa. B. Jonson. 

L£AD'— MTLL,.|ft. A circular plate of lend used by 
lapidaries for roughing or grinding. Simnumds. 


LfiAD'-MlNE, n. A mine containing lead-ore. 

l£aD'— P fiN-CTL, n. A pencil containing black 
lead, or compiessed plumbago. Simmonds. 

LEaD^'MAN, m. ; pi. LEADSMEN. (Xazit.) The 
man who heaves the lead. Crabb. 

LJ&AD'SPAR, n, (Min.) A crystallized sulphate 
of lead. Hamilton. 

LEAD'WORT (led'wUrt), n. (Rot.) The popular 
name of the genus Plumbago. Loudon. 

LfiAD'Y (l€d'§), a. Of the color of lead. Huloet. 

LEAF (lef), n. ; pi. leaver. [Goth, laxif-. A, S. 
haf\ Dut. looT\ laub\ Ban. Ijv\ Sw, luf\ 
Icel. lauf. — The original signifi-cation seems to 
be broad, jiad. Bostoo'i'th^ 

1. (Bot.) The green deciduous part of a 
plant or tree ; the organ which elaborates the 
crude sap of a plant, pioduced by an expan- 
sion of the bark at a node of the stem, and 
composed of cellular tissue, and generally wuth 
fibres of vascular tissue intermixed. 

blade (lamina) of a 
leaf IS commonly raised onau un- 
expaiided part termed the leaf- 
stalk (petiole). When a leaf ex- 
pands immediately at the stem, 
it IS termed i>esi,ile. A simple leaf 
has hut one blade, as a leaf of 
the oak ; a compound leef has 
more than one blade, as a leaf of 
the acacia. The term is some- 
times applied to that part of a 
flower which is properly called 
pettd. In the flgiire, B is the blade, 

P the petiole, footstalk, or l&if- 
stalk, St the stipules. Gray. 

Henslow. 

2. A part of a book or folded sheet contain- 
ing two pages. ^ ^ Spexiser. 

3. One of the wings or sides of folding-doors, 

window-shutters, &c. TVeale. 

4. The falling side of a table. 

5. Any thing resembling a leaf in thinness, 
flatness, or extension ; as, “ Gold hc^J* 

LEAF (isQ, V. n. [i. leafed ; pp. LEAPING, 
LEAPED,] To put forth leaves, as a plant ; to 
bear leaves. Browne. 

LBAF'A^^E, n. Leaves collectively ; foliage, [n.] 
The Silk - Worms, 1599. 
LEAF'— BrI D^B, n. A kind of drawbridge, having 
two platforms, one on each side of the chasm 
to be passed. — See Dkawbridge. Ff’ancis. 

LEAF'— Btj'D, n. (Bot.) An organ of a plant, con- 
sisting of leaves in a rudimentary state. P. Cyc. 

LEAF'— CR6\^NED (-krbilnd), a. Crowned with 
leaves or foliages. Wright. 

LEAFED (16ft), a. Leaved, [a.] Huloet. 

LEAP'-gOld, n. Gold leaf. Addison. 

LEAP'— HtJP-Pjpu, n. (Ent.) The common name 
of hemipterous insects of the genus Tettigonia, 
that live mostly on the leaves of plants. Harris. 
LEAP'J-NISSS, n. Quality or state of being leafy, 
LEAP'— lXUD, n. Lard from the flaky fat which | 
lies on the kidneys of swine. Simmonds. 

LiEAP'LgSS, a. Destitute of leaves. Somerville, 
LEAP'L^SS-NfiSS, n. State of being leafless. 
LEAP'HJT, n. L (Bot.) One of the di- ^ 
visions or blades of a compound leaf; 
a small leaf. — See Leap. Gray. 

2. A little or young leaf. E. Everett. 

LEAF'-LfKE, a. Resembling a leaf; foliaceous. 

Lf AP'-LiJtySE, n. A small insect which feeds on 
the leaves of certain, plants. Goldsmith. 

LEAP'-STALK (lefstAwk), n. (Bot) The stalk 
of a leaf; a petiole. * Gray, 

lSaf'y a. Full of leaves ; having thick 
foliage. “ The leafy forest.” Uryden. 

Scarce stole a breeae to wave leafy spray. Mason. 

LEAGUE (16g), n. [Low L. liga ; L. ligo, to bind ; 
It. hga ; Sp. Hga ; Fr. 

1, An alliance or confederacy between two or 
more states or powers, m order to achieve some 
common enterprise ; confederation. 

2, A union or combination of individuals, for 
some specific object ; a coalition. 

Italy League, or The Ltagus, {FremdkMsL) a poiitioal 


association formed by the Roman Catholic party fn 
the reign of Henry III., the object of which was to 
overthrow the Protestants and place the Duke of Guise 
on the throne. — Solemn, league and covenant. See 
Covenant, No. 4. 

Syn. — See Alliance. 

LEAGUE (iSg), V. n. [i. LEAGUED ; pp. LEAGUING, 
LEAGUED.] To join or combine in a league ; to 
form a league ; to confederate ; to unite. South, 
LEAGUE (leg), 71. [L. leuca, leuga (stated by Catn-. 
den to be derived from the Celtic leach, a stone, 
P. Cyc). — W. hech, a flat stone ; Gael. leig. — 
It. lega ; Sp. legua ; Port, leqoa ; Fr. lieue^ A 
measure of distance, used chiefly in reckoning 
distances by sea, being three geographical miles, 
or about 3.45 English or statute miles. 

As an itinerary measure, the league varies in 
different countries. In Prance, the common league is 
2.76, and the legal league 2.42, stature miles. In Spain, 
the common league is 4.21C, and tlio legal 2.635, stat- 
ute miles. In Portugal, the league is 3.84, in Switzer- 
land, 5.20, in Sweden, 6.65, in Prussia, 4.81, and in 
Japan, 1.45, statute miles. Winslow. 

LEAGUED (16gd), a. United or combined in a 
league; confederated; allied. 

When leagued Oppression poured to northern wars 

Her whiskered pandours and her fierce hussars. CampbeU, 

LEA'GyER (16'gur), n. 1. One who unites in a 
league. “ Royalists and leaguers.** Bacon. 

2. A camp, especially a camp performing 
siege. “ The leaguer of the adversaries.” Shah, 

LEA'GUER (I6'gvr), v. a. [Dut. tageren, to en- 
camp; Ger. lagern. — See Beleaguer.] To 
beleaguer ; to besiege. Pope. 

LEAK (I6k), n. [A. S. hlece, leaky; Dut. hk, a 
leak ; Ger. leek ; Dan. leek ; Sw, Idck.l 

1. A hole or fissure which lets a fluid, as 
water, in or out ; as, “ A hak in a roof.” 

When unielenting thus the leaLt, they found. 

The clatteiing pumps \7lth clanking strokes resound. 

Falconer. 

2, The passing of a fluid, as water, in or out 

through a hole or fissure. Wright. 

To spring a leak, (JVhat.) to begin to leak. Dana, 
t LEAK, a. Leaky. Spenser. 

LEAK, V. n. [i. LEAKED ; jTp. leaking, leaked,] 
[Dut, hkken; Ger. leeken; Dan. Icekke; Sw. 
hckaA 

1. To trickle or run in or out, as a fluid, 
through a hole or fissure. 

The water, wJiich will, perhaps, by degrees leak into ser- 
eral parts, may be emptied out again. ihlkins. 

2. To lot a fluid, as water, in or out through 
a hole or fissure ; as, “ The cask haks,** 

3. t To urinate; to make water. Shah. 

To leak out, to become public, as a report or a fact. 

LEAK, V. a. To let out or in, as a fluid, through 

a hole or fissure. JJoo^. 

LEAK'A^E, n. 1, A leaking: — the quantity of 
liquid that escapes by leaking, Parker. 

2. (Com.) An allowance in the customs of a 
certain rate per cent, on the gauge of wines 
and other liquids, made to the importer, for the 
waste which they are supposed to sustain by 
leaking. Bouxner. 

LEAK'Y, a. 1. That lets a fluid, as water, in or 
out through a hole or fissure ; that leaks ; as, 
“A leaky boat ” ; A haky roof.” 

2. That cannot keep a secret; tattling; not 
close. “ His haky tongue,” Hamilton. 

LEAL, a. Loyal ; honest. [Scot.] Jamieson. 

t LEAM, n. [L. ligament Fr. lien, a band.] 

1. A collar or string by which a hunter leads 

his dog ; — written also hme. Pennant. 

2. A flash. — See Lbmb. Johnson. 

t LIBam'^R, n. A hound led by a learn. Ash. 

LEAN (16n), u. n. [A. S. kUniani Dut. hitnm; 
Ger. iehnm ; Dan. hene ; Sw. [». lkaned 

or leant; pp. leaning, leaned or leant.— 
l^eant (l«nt) is not now much used, except col- 
loquially. Smart says of lean, “ It is a Mular 
verb; ooUoouial usage warrants hasvt (pro- 
nounced for the preterite and participle**^ 
L To incline or deviate from an uprignt po- 
sition ; to be in, or to assume, a position 
oblique to a perpendicular line; as, « The tower 
at Pisa ham ** ; « To htm forward in walking.’* 
2. To Incline for support; to press in an 
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oblique direction. ** Leaning on mine elbow.” 
“ Our prop to lean upon.” S?iak^ 

SajSfer me that I may feel the pillars whereon the house 
standothr that 1 may 2eaa upon them. Judg, xvi. 

3. To have an inclination or tendency ; to 
tend ; to propend ; to incline. 

And even his £i£hngs leaned to vh’tue's side. Goldsmith. 

LEAN, V. a. 1. To cause to lean ; to incline for 
support or rest ; to repose. 

See, how- she Zeetns her cheek upon her hand! Shak. 

2. t £Icel. fotwa.] To conceal. Mag, 

LEAN (ISn), a, [A. S. hlcme^ lane.] 

1. Wanting in flesh ; poor ; thin ; lank ; gaunt ; 
emaciated ; — opposed to fat. 

As lean was his horse as is a rake. 

Tour fat king and yonr lean beggar. Shak. 

2. Not full or abundant; meagre; scanty; 

slender. “ A lean wardrobe.” Shak. 

3. Wanting in productiveness ; barren. 

What the land is, whether it be fat or lean. JSunu xuL £0. 

4. Wanting in comprehensiveness or embel- 
lishment; j^une; tame; prosy; dull. “A 
lean dissertation.” Johnson. ** Our author’s 
low and lean performance.” Water land. 

5. jLow; poor; — opposed to great or rich. 

“ A leaner action,” [a.] Shak. 

LEAN, n. That part of flesh which consists of 
muscle without the fat ; — opposed to fat. 

With razors keen we cut our passage clean 

Through rills of ikt and deluges at lean. Farquhar* 

IJEAN'-FACED Osn'fast), a, 1. Having a lean or 
thin face. “ Leanfaced villain.” Shak. 

2. {Printing,') Noting letters whose stems and 
other strokes have not the full width. Adams. 

LEAN'-PLfiSHED (IBn'flSsht), a. Wanting in 
flesh ; lean. Gen. xli. 3. 

LEAN'{NG,n. Inclination j tendency ; bias. SwrX-d. 

LSaN'LY, ad. In a lean manner; meagrely; 
without plumpness. Sherwood, 

LEAN'N?1SS, n, 1. The state or the quality of 
being lean ; want of flesh. Arbuthnot 

2. Want of fulness or plumpness; poverty. 

The leanness of his purse.” Shak, 

3. Want of spiritual comfort. “ He . . . sent 

leanness into their soul.” Ps, cvL Id. 


LEAN'--t6, n, (Arch,) A building whose rafters 
pitch against or lean on another building; a 
penthouse. Brands, 

LEAN'-WlT-T^lD, a. Having little sense or un- 
derstanding; foolish. Shak, 

fLEAN'Y, a. Alert; brisk; active. Spenser, 
They have fat kernes and loamy knaves 
Their fluting docks to keep. Speneer, 


LfiAP [18p, W. P, J, E, F, Ja. K, Sm,Wr, ; 15p, 5.], 
V. n, [Goth, hlaupani A. S. kleapan; But. 
loopen^ to leap, to run ; Ger. laufeni Dan. I'jbe*^ 
Sw. Icel. Atowpo.] [t. leaped (IBpt or 

l«pt) [I5pt, (S’. Sm. Naresi Ispt, K. fFo.l; pp. 
LBAPXXO, LBAPED.] Xo move without change 
of the feet; to move with springs or bounds as 
distinguished from stepping, as in walking or 
running; to jump; to spring; to bound; to 
vault 

A man leapeih better with weights in his hand. jBacon, 
The man in whom the evil spirit was, leaped on them. 

^ Acts 3d*. IS. 


He parted firowning from me, as if min 
heaped from h]s eyes. 


Shak, 


The past time of this verb is generally heard 
with the diphthong short ; and, if so, it ou^ht to be 
spelled leaptj rhymung with kept Dr. Kenrick, Mr. 
Scott, W. Johnston, Mr. Perry, Mr. Barclay, Mr. 
Nares, Mr. Smith, and Mr. Eiphinston pronounce the 
diphthong in the present tense of this word long, as I 
have done ; and Mr. Eiphinston and Mr. Nares make 
it short in the preterite and participle. Air. Sheridan 
alone makes the present tense short, which, if 1 rec~ 
olleot justly, is a pronunciation peculiar to Ireland.*^ 
Walker, 

The preterite and participle are regular in spell- 
ing, i. «. leaped^ but are pronounced /BpA” Smart, 


LEAP, «. ti* L To pass over by leaping; to jump, 
spring, or bound over or across ; as, ** To 
a wall To leap a dHcK’^ 

Eveir man is not of a oonsatudba to leap a gulf fbr the 
saving of hfs country. BSsertmee. 

2. To cover or mount, as the male the female 
of certain beasts, Z>ryden. 


LEAP, ft. 1. The act of leaping; a jump; a 
spring ; a bound. 



2. Space passed or to be passed at a jump or 
bound. “The salmon’s fcqp.” Drayton. 


Otiiers affirmed that she never came to the bottom of her 
Uap^ but that she was changed into a swan as she tell. Aaaison. 

3. The act of mounting or covering, as of the 

male of certain beasts. Dryden. 

4. (Afws.) Any disjunct degree; — generally 

used to signify a distance composed of several 
intermediate intervals. Moore. 

LEAP, n, [A. S.] 1. f A basket. Wickliffe. 

2. Half a bushel. [Sussex, Eng.] WrigU. 

3. A weel for fish. [Local, Eng.] TPH^Aif. 

LEAP'jpK, n. He who, or that which, leaps. 

LEAP'-FR5g (lep'frSg), n, A pme among boys 
in which one, by placing his hands on the back 
or shoulders of another in a stooping posture, 
leaps over his head. Shxik. 

tLEAP'FiyL, n. A basketful. “ Seven UapfuV* 
Matt. XV. 36, WickliffVs Trans, 

LEAP'iNG-H5l&SE, n, A house of ill-fame ; a 
brothel; a stew. Shak, 

LEAP'ING-LY, ad. By leaps. Hnloet. 

LEAP'~YEAR, n. A year containing S66 days, 
being every fourth year, which leaps over, as it 
were, one day more than there are days in a 
common year, February having, that year, 29 
days; bissextile- 

Blvide by 4, -what^s left shall be 

For leap~uear 0, for past 1, 2, 8. Harris. 

JB®*- Every year of which the number is divisible by 
4 without a remainder is a leap-year, excepting the 
centesimal years, which are only leap-years when di- 
visible by 4, after suppressing the two zeros. Brande. 

t LEAR, a. Empty. — See Lehe. 

l£ARN (lern), v, a, [A. S. laran, to teach ; lar, 
instruction ; leomian, to learn ; But. leeren, to 
teach, to learn ; Old Ger. leren, to teach ; Ger. 
lehrefi ; lernefi, to learn ; Ban. lesre, to teach, 
to learn ; Sw. Itira ; Old Eng. lear, lere.] [i. 
LEARNED OT LEARNT ; pp. LEARNING, LEARNED 
or LEARNT.] 

1. t To teach. 

lyho, till I learned him, hod not known his might. Drayton. 

Have I not been 

Thy pupil long? Hast thou not teamed me how 
To make perfhmes? Shak* 

SSSr Still used in this sense in vulgar language. 

2. To acquire or obtain knowle^e of or skill 
in ; as, “ To learn a language ” ; “ To learn sea- 
manship ” ; ** To learn to swim.” 

Heaven 

Is as the book of God before tUee set, 

Wherein to read his wondniut works, and learn 
Hts seasons, hours, or days, or montlis, or years. Milton. 

They who aic learning to comiKisc and arrange their sen- 
tences with accuracy and oidcr are teaming, at the same 
time, to think with accuracy and order. Mtair. 

From her own she learned to melt at others* woe. Gray, 

Syn. — To study implies application in pursuit of 
knowledge ; to learn, successful application. We 
study to learn, and learn to study. Learn to read ; 
learn an art ; study a science or a subject ; copy an ex- 
ample. To teach is to give instruction ; to learn is to 
take instruction. An instructor UaeJus, and a pupil 
learns. 


LjgARN (1dm), v. n. To /?ain or receive knowl- 
edge; — with of. “Birds will learn one of 

another.” Bacon, 


Take my yoke upon you, and learn c/me. Matt, xi. 2d> 

LEARN' A-BLE, a. That may be learned. Ed. Reo. 

Li^ARN'lgiD (Ibrn'^d), a. 1. Possessing learning ; 
versed in literature and science ; erudite. 

A man younger than FraneSs, less leomedf, and eq^ually 
inexperienced. Mssex, 

2. Having skill; skilled; knowing; able. 

Learned in martial arts.” QranviU, 

3. Abounding in or containing learning; as, 
“A learned essay ” ; “A learned treatise. 

4. fWise; prudent. 

How Uamed a thing it is to beware of the hiunbleit en- 
emy! A.J(MM0n. 

Syiu— See Able. 


t LS^ARN^j^D-TSR, a. Somewhat learned. 
And oeera move leamedM than thoee 
That in a greater ohorge emnposa. 


Muster, 


LfiARN'ipD-LY (l«m'^-!f), ad. With learning. 
“ Muon he spoke and leamedlg^* 


LEARN'5D-NtSS, n. The state of bei^g learned ; 
erudition. Barclay, 

LEARN'JPR (ISrn'or), n. One who learns^ Cowper, 

LjiARN'ING (lern'ing), n. 1. Knowledge Deceived 
by instruction or study ; scholastic knowledge ; 
attainments in literature and science ; Wvudi- 
tion ; scholarship ; as, “ A man of kaming.** 

A little Uammg is a dangerous thing. ^Fope. 

2, Skill in any thing, [r.] JSoioker. 

Syn.— See Knowledge, Literature. 

LEAS 'A-BLE, a. That may be leased. Sherwood. 

LEASE (les), n. [Law Fr. leas, lees, lees, from 
Fr. laisser, to leave, to quit. — Fr. laisser is re- 
ferred by Caseneuve and Menage to Low L, laxo, 
to loose, from L. laxus, loose ; by Richardson, 
to A. S. lesan, to let go, to loose.] 

1. {Law.) A conveyance of lands or tene- 
ments, usually in consideration of rent or other 
recompense, made for life, for a term of years, 
or at will, but always for a less time than the 
lessor has in the premises ; — also, the instru- 
ment or contract for such conveyance. BurmU. 

Lease and release, a compound conveyance consist- 
ing of a lease, or rather a bargain and sale, and a re- 
lease, constituting separate deeds; — universally in 
use in the State of New York before the year 1788, 
and now in England the common method of convey- 
ing freehold estates. JSurrul, 

2. Any tenure. “ Life’s lease.** MiUon. 

LEASE (les), V. a. [A. S. ksan.] [i. leased; 
pp. LEASING, LEASED.] To grant the occupa- 
tion of to another by a lease ; to let for a lim- 
ited time. Aylijfe, 

tLEA§E (I5z), n. [A. S. Ices, leeswe.] A pasture 
or common ; — written also leese, Wright, 

LEA§E (15z), tJ. n, [A. S. lesanx But. lessen, 
to gather, to read ; Ger. Usen ; Ban. Uese ; Sw. 
lusa; Icel. lesa.l [f. leased; pp, leasing, 
LEASED.] To glean; to gather what harvest- 
men leave. [r.J Dryden, 

LEASE'IldLD, a. Held by lease. “ A leasehold 
tenement.” Johnson, 


L£ASE'H5LD, n, A tenure held by lease. Smart' 

LEASE’HOLD-^R, n. One who holds a lease ; a 
tenant under a lease. Richardson, 


LEA8E'm6n-I 5^:R (-mtlng-lfr), n. One who deals 
in leases. “ Landlords and kasemongers,** Stow, 


t LEA§'5R (iSz'^r), n. 1. A gleaner. Swift. 
2. A liar. — See Leasing. Bp, Rati. 


LEASH [ISsh, W. P. J. E. F, Ja, K. Sm. Wr . ; 15s, 
N.], ft, [It. lassa ; Fr. laisse, lesse. — From Ijow 
L. lexa, for L. laxa, loose (sc. restiSj a rope), 
Du Cange. "^Qcr, lasche, Serenim,] 

1. A thong or string by which a huntsman 
holds his dog, or a falconer his hawk. 

HoldiDg Corioli in tlic numr of Rome, 

Evdi like a fau tiing gio> hound in the lea$h. 

To let him blip at wiU. Shak, 


2. The number usually leashed together by 
sportsmen ; three ; a brace and a half; as, “ A 
leash of greyhounds.” 


X am tworn brother to a leoiA of drawart. 
Or Cerberus himself pronounce 
A ka»h of languages at once. 


Shah, 




3. A band for tying or fastening* Boyk, 


LEASH, V, a. [t. leashed; pp, LEASHING, 
LEASHED.] To bind or tie together in a leash. 

At his hMlt, 

Lrcuihed In like hounds, should Famine, Sword, and Fire 
Crouch Ibr employment. Skah, 


fLi^AS'iNG (issuing), n. [A. S. kaemg; kttSf 
false;] Lying; falsehooi 
Thou dudt deiSroy them that speak hmaky. JF)$.y.Sm 


fLEA'SOw Qd'sd). i». [A. 8. to, toiii0.1 A 
pasture ; a lease. Wkklifk 


l£ast (lest), a. ; the of Ettk. [A. 8. last, 
superlative of toso, xrreguliur comparative of 
lytel, litde.} 

1. Smallest; minutest “The tosf of all 

seeds.” Matt, xUi. 

2. Below or fnlbrlor to the others in degree, 
rank, or importance. 

Whoeoever, thereibre, shall break one of these ttrtvtt eem- 
mandmenti. and shall teach men so, h« shott b« ealittd th« 
imslmthakkagiammathmmm, 
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LEAST, ad. In a deme below all others ; in the 
smallest or lowest degree. 

Thy youngest daughter does not love thee Zeosf. Shdk» 
Mammon, the Zeost erected spmt that fell 
From heaven. Milton, 

,St leuAt, or at tlie least, at the smallest number, or 
at the lowest estimate. « Let the damsel abide with 
us a few days, at tke lea^t ten.” Oen, x.\iv. 55, “ A 
dozen tunes at leasU^' S/uik, — Not to say more ; to 
say the least ; at any rate. ** If it is possible to inter- 
est the imagination and the heart m favor of error, it 
is, at least, no less possible to interest them in favor of 
truth.” StewarU — In the least, in the smallest or low- 
est degree ; as, He was not in the least dismayed.”*— 
t Jit leastways, f at leastwise, or f leastwise, at least. 
Bamest More, Hohnshed, 

t LEAST'wr^B, ad. At least. HooJeer, 

f LEA'^Y (lo'ze), a. [Probably A. S. Uas^ false. 
Richaidson,^ Likely to mislead ; vague ; falla- 
cious. ‘*The sense itself be left both loose 
and Uasy,^* Ascham. 

LEAT, 71, [A. S. Xcedan, l<et, to lead.] An artifi- 
cial watercourse, as to, or from, a mill. Francis, 

LfiATH'jpu (Igth'^r), n, [Goth. hUthr ; A. S. Utli^ 
er, leder; Dut. leder, leer; Ger. leder; Dan. 
lader ; Sw. Ir/der ; Icel. ledr ; W, lledr,'] 

1. The skins of animals prepared for use by 
tanning, tawing, or other processes. 

Thick sole leather U tanned; white kid for gloves Is tawed; 
the upper leather for boots and shoes is tanned and curried; 
and fine Turkey leather is tawed, and afterwards slightly 
tanned. Brande, 

2. The raw or undressed skins of animals. 

[North of Eng.] W7'ig7it, 

3. Skin, ludicrously or ironically. Swift, 

LfiATH^JglR, V, a. To beat, as with a thong of 
leather ; to strap. [Low.] Jatnieson, Grose, 

LfiATH'JER, a, 1. Made of leather; leathern. 

** A leather apron.’* Shak, 

2. Of, or consisting in, leather. ** The leather 
manufacture.” Bra7%de, 

l£atH'?1R, or LfiTH'^lR, v, 7U [A. S. hkothrian, 
to make a loud noise ; hleothor, a loud noise.] 
To proceed with noise or violence ; to push for- 
ward eagerly. [Low and local.] Ray, Todd, 

LfeATH'JgJR-COAT, n. An apple with a tough 
rind ; the golden russeting. [Local.] Wright, 

Lj&ATH'ISR-DRj&SS^jgiR, n. One who dresses the 
skins of animals. Rope. 

LiSATH'®R-jACK'jpT, «. {Ich.) A fish of the 
Pacific Ocean. Cook, 

Ll^ATirER-MOt^THED (Utli'^r-mbilthd), a. Not- 
ing a fish which has its teeth in its throat, as 
the chub or cheven. Walton, 

Li^ATH'iglRN a. Made or consisting of 

leather ; leather. ** A UaJthern girdle.” Matt, 
iii. 4. ** Leathern bags.” Pope, 

LfcATirjpR-S&I^yjgE, »• One who sells leather. 

LfeATH'?;R-WlNaKD (-wtngd), a. Having wings 
resembling leather, as the bat. Spenser, 

I,.fcATn'?iR-WOOl> (-wad), n. A genus of North 
American undershrubs, having a very tough, 
fibrous bark, which is sometimes used for thongs 
and for cordage ; moose-wood ; JHrea. Gray, 

LftATH'^R-Y (l«th'$r-e), a. Eescmbling leather; 
partaking of the nature of leather ; tough ; co- 
riaceous. ** A leathery skin.” Grew. 

L&AVE (l«v), n, [A. S. leqf, lef\ lefant to 

leave, to permit. — See IiBavb, v, a,] 

1, A grant of liberty by which restraint is 
removed ; liberty ; permission ; allowance ; li- 
cense. “Give me hare to go from hence.” Shak, 

1 must hawi Imee to b« ffcsUtUl to any miui who tenet me. 

Boiie, 

2. The act of going away or departing ; re- 

tirement; withdrawal ; departure. Occasion 
smiles upon a second leave,*^ Shak, 

Te take Itsse, to go through with certain ibnnalities 
on dft|»arture ; to bid adieu or fareweil ; as, ** To take 
imee of one’s flrisads.” ** Paul . . . then took his teeve 
of the hrethmi.** Jetf xvtii. IH. «7h&t Itsss and 
part } for you must fsirt forthwith.” SkaJk, 

S^rn.— Lttttw and liberty are asked toe and given 
or sraneed ; and they may aometimeit be taltws* A 
txmn bega kare or takes Iwe ; and he may, on past- 
ing With another, take a final lemee or /ierwiM, /*ler- 
mivMiut and leare an» r«<|iteiiied ; and they atS gsaatsd 
hy, or obtained from, penuiue having anthoillar. 14- 
emses am gtvaa by goveriimcuit ; poells H c r m sst see 


deviations from the common rules or forms of lan- 
guage, practised by poets. 

LEAVE (lev), v, a, [A. S. leefan, to leave ; Frs. 
leva; Icel. lei/a. — A. S. kef an, lifun, lefan, ly- 
fan, aleafa7i, to permit ; leaf an, gelefan, gely, 
fan, to leve, or believe; lijian, leaf an, to live. 

— These seem to be the same word, the radi- 
cal meaning being, to abide or remain [A. S. 
heUfa7i, gelyfan, hfati] : thus liJian, to live, 
i. e. to abide or remain ; leaf an, to leve, or be- 
lieve, i. e. to abide or remain by ; Uefan, lefan, to 
leave, i. e. to let abide or remain. Richa7'dson, 

— See Believe, Leve, and Live.] [t. left ; 

pp, LEAVING, LEFT.] 

1. To let, permit, or suffer to remain. “ My 

peace I leave with you.” John xiv. 27. 

Zeave one of your brethren here with me. Gen. xlii.SS. 
Thou wilt not leave me in the loathsome grave. J/tltan, 

2. To separate one’s self from; to go away 
from ; to withdraw or depart from ; as, “ He 
left the castle ” ; “ The steamer left the pier.” 

Yesterday, at the seventh hour, the fever left him. Johnw.Sl. 
Must I thus leave thee, Paradise? thus leave 
Thee, native soil, thcbC happy walks and shades? MiUon, 

3. To desist or cease from ; to make an end 
of ; — often with ojf. “ Leave delays.” Shak. 

When they saw the chief captain and the soldiers, they left 
beating of Paul. Acts xxi. 82. 


4. To put or lay aside ; to forsake or aban- 
don ; to give up or renounce ; to relinquish. 
“ To leave my base vocation.” 

Lo, we have left all, and have followed thee. Mark x. 28. 

6. To give up or abandon ; to commit or con- 
sign. “ A child left to himself.” Prov. xxix. 15. 

^ . Resolving thenceforth 

To leave them to tlxeir own polluted ways. Milton, 

6. To refer for decision ; as, “ To have a 
question to arbitrators.” 

7. To permit without interposition. 

'Whether Esau were a vassal 1 leave the reader to judge. 

_ , , Locke. 

8. To have remaining at death. 

There be of them that have left a name behind them. 

Ecclus. xUv. 8. 

9. To cause to pass at one’s death to the pos- 
session of another; to bequeath; to give by 
will ; as, “ He left a legacy to his friend.^’ 


Vll leave my son my virtuous deeds behind. 
And would my fatlier had me no more. 


Shak. 


To be left to one*s seif, to bo deserted to be per- 
mitted to follow one’s inclinations. — To leaoe off, to 
desist or cease from ; to forbear: — to forsake. lie 
began to leave off some of his old acquaintance.” Ar- 
buthnot.’-^To leave out, to omit. “ Leave no ceremony 
out.” Shak.^to refer for decision, as to referees or 
arbitrators. [Colloquial.] 

Syn.“-Se6 Abandon. 


LEAVE, V. n, 1. To cease ; to make an end ; to 
desist ; to stop ; — often with ojf. 


When you find that vigorous heat abate, 

Zeave off, and for anotner summons wi^t. BoKommon, 


2. To put forth leaves ; to leaf. 

t LEAVE (18v), V, a. [Fr. lever, — See Levy.] To 
levy or raise, as an army. 

And after all on army strong she leoved. Spenser, 


LEAVED (Ifivd), a, 1. Having leaves or foliage; 
leafed. “ Thick-fratjscl box. * Co7tgreve, 

jKdr Leaved is more in use than leafed. Smart, 

2. Made with leaves or folds. “The two- 
hared gate.” Isa, xlv. 1. 

fLEAVE'LESS, a. [From leaf.} Having no 
leaves; leafless. Carew. 

fLEAVE'LERS, a. [From Uave^ Destitute of 
pemiifision or leave. 

That leemXms none come in nor out. Vha/ucer, 


LfeAV'EN 0«v'vn) [ISv'vn, S. P, /. Ja. Wr. Wb,; 
\iiv\n, W. F, Sm, ; la'vii, J^.], n, [Low L. leva- 
mtm, from L. lero, levatm, to raise; It. Uevito ; 
Sp, levadura ; Fr. hrain,'} 

1. A substance which oausea fermentation in 
that with which it is mixed; — particularly, 
yeast or sour dough, used for raising bread- 
** It shall not be baked with leaven,** Lev. vi. 15. 


]^r, ole, wltte,and eider work only by means of the feoiMrit. 
In them. Hee*, 

% Any thing which mixes with a mass, and 
changes It to its own nature ; — commonly used 
of something which depraves that with which it 
is mixed. 

Tabs heed, and beware of the leaven of the lEIMsees and 
of the 8a<hluee«!S. MetU, xvl, S. 

LiAV'lN (liv'vn), o. a. £4. x.mAtBK»D; pp* 
LintVBHlKai LRAVWBD.] 


1. To induce fermentation in; to raise or 
lighten, as dough. 

A little leaven leaveneth the whole lump. Oal. v. 9. 

2. To imbue ; to taint ; to infect ; to vitiate. 

That cruel something, unpobscased. 

Corrodes and lew ens all the rest. Prior, 

LEAV'EN-ING, 7i, 1. The act of making light by 
fermentation, as bread. 

2. Leaven. “Hinds of leavenings,** Bacon, 

LfiAV'EN-OtlS (lev'vn-as), a. Containing, or act- 
ing like, leaven. “ Leave7iom doctrine.” MiUo7%, 

LEAV'ER, n. One who leaves. Vdal. 

LEAVER (ISvz), n . ; pi. of haf. See Leaf. 

LEAVE'— TAK-ING, n. The act of taking leave ; 
formalities on parting. Shak, 

LEAV'l-Nj&SS, n. The state of being full of 
leaves ; leafiness. Sherwood, 

LEAV'ING§ (lev'ingz), n. ph 1. Things left be- 
hind ; things not carried away ; remnants ; 
fragments ; relics ; remains. 

Sits in safety on the gi'cen bank side. 

And lives upon the leavings of the tide. ZanghorTie, 

2. Things left as worthless ; refuse ; ofial. 
Scales, fins, and bones, the leavings of the feast. JSo7nerville, 

LEAV'y, a. Full of leaves ; leafy. Sidney, 

LE-CAN'Q-MAN-CY, n, [Gr. XeKavoftavreia ; Xsk&vtj, 
a dish, and pavrela, prophesying.] Divination 
by means of water in a basin. C7*ahb, 

LE-CAN'O-R-Ine, n, {Chem.) A crystallizable 
substance obtained from several species of Le- 
canoi'a, and some other lichens. Brande. 

LfiC'CA-GfrM, n. (Com.) The gum of the olive 
tree, which is abundantly collected at Lecca, in 
Calabria. Bra7xdc, 

t Lj^CH, V. a, [Fr. lecher^ To lick or smear ; to 
latch. — See Latch, v, a., No. 2. Shak, 

LEoH'ER, n. [Tt. hcco, gluttony, lechery; he- 
care, to lick ; Fr. hcher, to lick. — A. S. liccera, 
a glutton ; liccian, to lick ; Dut. hkker, dainty- 
mouthed, lickerish ; Ger. hcher ; Dut. Ukken, 
to lick; Ger. heken, — Sec Lick, and Licker- 
ish.] A man given to levrdness ; a salacious 
man ; -— written also hacher and htcher, Shak 

Lil^ClFERy V* To practise lewdness. Shah 

LfiCIl'ER-Ot)S, a. 1. Practising lewdness ; lewd ; 
lustful ; libidinous ; lascivious. 

2. Inflaming or exciting animal desire. ^'‘Lech- 
erous drink.” Piers Plouhman. 

LfeCH'ER-OtjTS-LY, ad. Lewdly ; lustfully. 

LfeCH'ER-OVS-Nfiss, n. The quality of being 
lecherous ; lewdness ; lustfulness. Johnsoti* 

LfcCH'ER-V> w. The irregular indulgence of ani- 
mal desire ; lewdness ; lasciviousness. Shak, 

LJK C- tI ' C4, n, [L., from hetus, a couch.] (Rom, 
'Ant.) A sort of couch or litter in which per- 
sons were carried from one place to another, in 
a reclining posture. 

JtSr The lectica was originally a litter upon which 
invalids were carried and the dead were borne to the 
grave. W, Scott, 

LfiC'TIQN (iSk'shiui), n. [L. hetio; hgo, hetus 
(Qr. Xiyia), to lay m order, to gather, to read; 
It. hxione ; Sp, hccion ; Fr. fepow.] 

1. A particular mode of reading or translat- 

ing a passage in an author ; a reading. “ Other 
copies and various htiionsP Milton, 

2. A portion of Scripture read in divine ser- 
vice; a lesson. Hooper* 

LftC'TIQN-jJk-RY, «. [Low L, hetianamm, from 
L. hmo, hettonis, a reading ; Fr. /SrWiortrtirc.] 
A book of selections from the Scriptures, used 

[ in the Roman Catholic service. Warton. 


LjBCT^y-AL, a, HL. hctuaHs ; hetus, a cotich or 
bed.] \Med.) Noting a disease which confines 
the patient to the bed. [r.] Cm&6. 

LfeCT'VRE (Wkt'yvr), n. [It. hitura, ftom L. 
hyo, hetus, to read ; Sp. u>ctura ; Fr, heturs^ 
1* The act or the practice of reading. “ In 
the hetu/rs of Holy Scripture.” [tt.] Browyw, 
2. A discourse read or pronounced on any 
subject, particularly with a view to instruct. 

When lettura from Cmar w*-ra givirR to Rutllcno. b« *•- 
lUoed to op«n tbam till tbo pliiltMuphcT iiad duu« hi* hrierrs. 

Tbflsr. 
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S. Censure or reproof administered in a 
formal or magisterial manner. AMison. 

4t, A rehearsal of a lesson ; a recitation. 
[English universities.] 

LfiCT'URB (ISkt'yur), r. a. [i. lectuued ; pp. 
LECTURING, LIlCTURim.] 

1. To read oi dein er a lecture to. ** While 

he is lecturing his students.** Smith. 

2. To censure or reprove in a formal or 

magisterial manner. Pope. 

LfiCTT'HE (ISkt'ytir), v. n. To read or deliver a 
lecture or lectures. Johnson. 

L^CT'UR-^R, n. 1. One who lectures ; one who 
reads or delivers lectures, ^ Johnson. 

2. A preacher in a church hired by the parish 
to assist the rector or vicar. Clarendon. 

Xij&CT'lJRE^SHIF (15kt'yur-shlp), n. The office or 
the state of a lectuier. Swift. 

LfiCT'UR-tNG, n. Act of one who lectures. 

fLfiCT'lTRN, n. [Old Fr. lectrin, from L. legOy 
Uctus^ to read.] A reading-desk in a church ; 
— written also lectorne and lectern. Chaucer, 
LfiD, i. from lead. See Le.ld. 

LE'DA, n. {Astron.) An asteroid discovered hy 
Chacornac in 1856. Lowering. 

LfiD-CAP'TAlN (-tin), n. An obsequious attend- 
ant; a favorite that follows, as if led by a 
string. “One of her Swift. 

t or t n. [A. S. lted<>n, Men, 

Latin, language. — A corruption of Latin. 
SlUnnerj Tgriohitt.'] Peculiar language or 
speech. “ The Mdan of the gods.*’ Spenser. 
The leilden of the birds most perfectly ahe knew, Drayton. 

(IStlj), n. [A. S. leger^ a place for laying 
or lying ; leegan, to lay ; But. leger ; Ger. lager ; 
Dan. lager s Sw. hger.] 

1. That upon which any thing is or may be 
laid ; — particularly a narrow shelf, or any thing 
projecting in the manner of a shelf. 

The four parallel sticks, riainff above five inches higher 
than tlie hanakerchief. served as Utigea on eaclx side. Swift, 

2. A small moulding. “ The borders [of the 
bases] were between the le^esJ' 1 Kings vii. 28. 

3. A layer or stratum upon which others rest. 
Then, that the lowest ledge or row he merely of stone, and 

the broader the better. Wotton. 

4. A projecting mass of rock, as on the side 
of a hill, or extending into the sea. Drgden, 

That buoyant lumber may sustain you o’er 

The rocky shelves and leugea to the shore. Falconer. 

6. The bar of a gate, [Local, Eng.] Wright. 
6. A small piece of timber placed 

athwart ships, under the deck, beneath the 
beams. Dana, 

LfiDGE^M^NT, n. {Arch.) A horizontal course 
of stone or mouldings. Britton. 

L]^X>^’|:r (Ud^jer), n. [But. Ugger^ any thing 
laid or put so as to rest in a place, from A. ^ 
leegan, to lay ; But, leggen^ 

L (Arch.) A piece of timber nailed horizon- 
tally to the standards of scaffolding, upon which 
are placed the outer ends of the putlogs ; — also 
written Ugger. Britton. 

2. [A. S. leegnn, to lie. Biehardson.^lt. 
lepo, to gather, Baihy^ The merchant’s prin- 
c5>al account-book, in which are collected and 
arranged, each under its proper account, the 
various transactions scattered through the jour- 
nal and the day-book ; — called also ladg&r^ook. 

JiSjr Written also kjfer. — “ In the sense of an ac- 
count-book, this orthography [ledger] is settled by 
long cuBtoiu.»» Todd. 

3. A large, flat stone laid over a tomb. 

BOOK (-bflfc), n. The merchant’s prin- 
cipal account-book; a ledger. 

Ooxudence it a groat ledger^ok, in which all our ofliBinoeR 
an written and re^stered. Mritm. 


an writtM and x 


1. {Xaut.) A place sheltered from the wind 

by an intervening object, as a bluff ; — -the side 
of any thing opposite to that from which the 
wind blows. Dana. 

2. Dregs. “The people’s wretched lee. — 

See LEiifi- Prior, 

By the Ice, {JSTaut.) noting the situation of a vessel 
going fiee whou she has tallen off so much as to bring 
the wind round the stem, sso as to take the sails aback 
on the other side. Dana. — Under the lee of , (Jfaut.) 
being on the lee side of, under the shelter ofj as, 
« Under the lee of the land.” 

LEE, ti. (Naw^.) Noting that side of a vessel 
which is opposite to the side against which the 
wind strikes ; — opposed to weather : — 
pertaining to the lee side of a vessel ; as, “The 
hee bow ” ; “ The Ue scuppers.” 

Lee gage, the position of a vessel when to leeward 
of another. — Lee lurch, a sudden rolling of a vessel 
to leewaid, as in going close-hauled, in a higli wind. 
— Lee shore, a shore against winch the wind blows j 
a shore to leeward of a vessel. — On the lee beam, in a 
direction to leeward at right angles to the keel. — Lee 
tide, a tide setting in the direction in which the wind 
blows. Dana. 


t LEE, tJ. n. To lie. — See Lie. Ufiaucer. 

LEE' BO ARB, n. {Naiit.) A board which, being 
let down into the water on the lee side of flat- 
bottomed vessels, opposes the action of the 
wind to drive them to leeward. Brande, 

LEECH, n. A tub or vessel in which wood ashes 
are leached ; — written also leach. Moor, 

LEECH, V. a. [But. lehken, to leak. — Sec Leak.] 

* [l. leeched; pp. LEECHING, LEECHED.] To 

cause a fluid to percolate through, as water 
through wood-ashes to make lyc;— written 
also teach and htch. — See Leach. Moor, 

LEECH, n. [A, S. kece, hee, a physician, a leech ; 
Ban. teiye, a physician; Sw. ll, karc', Icel. 
kwiri ; Ir. Uagh ; Rus. Ulmr, Ukar.] 

1. A physician. Spenser. — Obsolete in this 
sense, except perhaps in compounds, as horse- 
leech. 

2. {Zonl.) A genus of red-blooded aquatic 
worms, having a sucker at each end of the 
body, and subsisting chiefly by sucking the 
blood of other animals ; Hirudo. Eng. Cgc. 

495 - The species of leech which is of the greatest 
value IS the medicinal leech, Sanguisuga medicinatts. 
The mouth is situated In the centre of the anterior 
sucker, and contains three jaws. Each of tJicse is 
armed on its edge with two rows of voiy tine teeth, 
which penetrate the skin by a motion resembling that 
of a semi-rirciilitr saw. As a remedial agent in med- 
icine, leeches are held in deservedly higli repute. Baird. 

3. {Naut.) The edge of a sail, at the sides. 

— See Leach. Mar. Diet. 

LEECH, tt. G. [A. S. lacnian; a physician ; 
Ban. kege ; Sw. hka.) 

1. tTo cure; to treat with medicine. Cte/cer. 

2. To apply leeches to, as a diseased part of 

the body. Wright. 

t LEECH'CRAfT, n. The art of healing. Spenser. 

L^IE-CHEE', n. An East Indian fruit. Hamilton. 

LEEOH'-LiNE, n. See Leach-line. Mar. Diet. 

t LEECH' MAN, n. A physician. Poem, 1602. 

LEECH'-T&B, n. A tub in which ashes are 
leached ; leach-tub. Moor. 

lSbch'-WAY, n. [A- S. kc, a body, a corpse, 
and Eng. way.] The path which leads to the 
grave ; way of all flesh. [Local, Eng.] Todd. 

LEBP, tr. 1. Beloved; dear; Hof. lloUmhed. 

2. Willing. — See Lief. Gower. 

LEE F, ad. Willingly. — SeeLiEP. Spenser. 

LEE'FANCE,'n. (jVatfif.) An iron bar on which the 
sheets of fore-and-aft sails traverse. Simmon^. 

LE&K, n. [A. S. leac; Ger. lauch ; Ban. I'Jg; Sw, 
l‘^k^ Icel. Icetikr.] (Bot.) A broad-leaved suc- 
culent species of AVUum, or onion, having in- 
stead of a bulb a cylindrical body composed of 
the tender, colorless bases of the leaves, which 
are rolled compactly round each other ; AUiim 
porrum. Eng. Cyc. 

The leek is the emblem of Wales, as the roes is 
tif England, the thistle of Scotland, ana the ehamrat^ 
of Ireland. ' 

IjIe'xJte, n. (Min.) A variety of felspar ; — so 
named from Mr. Lee, of Cambridge, Eng. Dana. 


Chaucer. 


3cgan, to lay ; But. leggen.] 

L (Arch.) A piece of timber nailed horizon- 


staff for the reception of any note too high or 
too low to be written within xt ; an added line ; 
—written also Moore. 

Li^B'-H^RSB, n. A horse which carries a load 
on his back, and is led; a pack-horse. Johnson. \ 

LfiiE, n. [A. S. hho, hleow, a shelter ; hlane, Mate, I 
that which covers, rising ground.] | 


LSeR, n. [A. S. hkor, hlear.] 

1. t The cheek. “ With a lond voice, and 
the tears trilling down his leers.** Hohnshed. 

2. t General color ; complexion. “ The cat- 
tle are all of that leer.** HoUund. 

3. A look with the cheek presented to the 

object ; an oblique or sly look ; a look askance. 
“ The leer of invitation.” S/iak. 

The cousclous simper and the jealous leer. Pope. 

4. A long arched building in which glass 
articles are placed to asbuine hardness and 
temper ; an annealing furnace. Simmonds. 

LEER, V. n. [i. leered ; pp. leering, leered.] 
To look with the face partially averted ; to look 
obliquely or askance, as in solicitation, con- 
tempt, or affectation. “You leer upon me, do 
you ? ” Shak. 

lie is dosing, not leering at the young vroxnan. WalpolA. 

LEER, V. a. To beguile with leering. 

To gild a face vitU smiles and leer a man to ruin. Dryden. 

fLEER, a. [A. S. gel(jer\ Ger. leer.] 

1. Empty. “A leer stomach.” Richardson. 

The horse runs leer away without tlie man. Harrington. 

2. Frivolous ; trifling ; foolish. B. Jonson. 

Ho... never speaks vrithout a leer sense. Butler. 

LEER'ING, p. a. 1. Looking obliquely or askance. 

2. Sneaking. [Local. Eng.] Wright. 

LEER'ING-LY, ad. With an arch, oblique look. 

LEE§ (lez), n. sing. & pi. [Fr. lie. — From Low 
L. lia, lees ; from L. limits, mud. Dti Cange. — 
From A. S. liegan, to lie. liickardson.] The 

g rosser part of a liquid, which settles at the 
ottom ; dregs ; sediment. 

The wine of life is drawn, and the mere fees 

Is letc thib vault to bi ug uf. Shak. 

SyH.— ssee Dregs. 

fLEEJ^B, V. a. [A. S. lysan, 7easan. — See Loke.] 
To lose. “ He that fliideth his life shall leese 
it.” Matt. X. 20, Wickliffe's Trans* 


t LEE§E, V. a. [L. Uedo, hmtH.] To hurt ; to 
ruin or destroy. “The princes of the people 
sought to leese him.” ]yiMij]l‘e. 

LiEET, n. [A. S. l<eth, hth, a territorial division, 
a lathe ; lathian, to assemble. Ckmcll. Richard- 
son.] {Eng. Law.) A court of record, held once 
or twice a year within a hundred, lordship, or 
manor, for the preservation of the peace and 
the punishment of trivial misdemeanors ; view 
of frank-pledge ; court-leet. 

JSCS* “ Its original intent was to view the frank- 
pledges, that is, the froetuen of the lilwrty who an- 
ciently were all pledges for the good Isdiavior ol each 
other. It has, however, latterly fallen into almost 
total desuetude.” Burrill. 

fLfiET'— ALE, «, A dinner or feast at the time 
of leet. [England.] Warion. 

II LEE'WARD (iS'wM or la'urd) [Id'wiird, ir. P. 
J. E. P. Ja. HV. H'5. ; ih'wvrd or'ia'urd, K. 
Sm.; l-a'urd, N.], «. (.Va«f.) The lee side; — 
opposed to windward. 

To the leeward, or in leeward, In a direction oppOiUe 
to that fruin wiiicli the wind blows. 

JSdS* The opposite of he is weather, and of lem&rd 
is windward ; the lirgt two being adjectives.” Lkum. 

II LEB'W^RB, a. (Naut.) Lee. [r.] 

By change of vind to heutarel tide. Swift. 

LEE'WAy, n. {Naut.) The deviation of a course 
actually run by a vessel from the course steered 
upon, caused by drifting to leeward, ss when 
sailing close-hauled with but a part of her sails 
set. xt is the angle which the line of the shin's 
keel makes with the line which she actually de- 
scribes through the water. Xktm. Brands. 

t LfiPE. See Lebf, and Libf. Wright. 

L&FT, i. & p. from kews. See Lnxtn. 

LfiPT, a. L. — But. iinkscht 

lufts, tucht ; Oer. knk ; Old Eng. Of, or 
pertaining t^ the part or side opposed to the 
right ? as, “ The uh hand ” ; “ The left tar ” ; 
“The forking,” ^ 

Os or ts Os ofikekjt htmi, m i dlieeUee IVont 


the lefl side % ueam the hit side tkksn the fi^t side i 
as. “To cam to the left*’ ; past •» Id# 


“ lie ... pul five fkavais} on the rfaht hand and live 
es the htih” 2 Ohm. iv. 8.— Ovm* its ohomlder, or 
e»er the Uft, oottemriwias. “ What die Pr«ifs*.unt re- 
iiglon gets by lives and Ibnime^ spent in the survice 
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of a Popish siiccossor, will be ever the left shovlderJ*' 
Julian the ApOi>tate^ 1 6d9. — The left bank of a nocr, 
that bank winch is on the left hand in sailing down 
the stream towards the mouth. 

“ The left liand,” says Horne Tooke, ** is that 
which IS leaned, leaved, left, or which we are taught to 
leave out of use when one hand only is employed.” 
This etymology is adopted by Richardson and Trench. 

“The English arh, ancicntl}, as appears from the 
Prompfonuin Pan ulormn, l(ft, iiioie generally denoted 
inversion or perversion, — awk-end, aicA-stroke, i. e. a 
back-stroke (It. un. noer&u), and the objective awk- 
v)ard. With the prefix it became gawk, gawky, 
left-handed, clumsy, evidently the origin of Pr, gauche 
[left], a word which has greatly troubled the French 
etymologists. The Belgic and Lower Saxon lufte, 
lueht, luchter show that their English sister left is not 
from leave, at least not its participle passive.” Qu. 
Reo. vol. Iv.— .See Eight. 


LEFT'— H And, a. On, or in a direction from, the 
left side ; left j sinistrous. Prior. 

L£pt'— HAND'jpD, a. 1. Having greater facility in 
the use offthe left than of the right hand; ha- 
bitually using the left hand rather than the right. 

Among all this people, there were seven hundred chosen 
men legtJiaHded. Judg. xx. Id. 

2. Sinister ; sinistrous ; unlucky ; inauspi- 
cious ; untoward. 3. Jonson. 

3. Clumsy; awkward; not dexterous or ex- 
pert; unskilful. Roget, 

Left-handed marriage, in the families of sovereign 
princes, and of the higher nobility, in Germany, a 
marriage between a man of supeiior and a woman of 
inferior rank, in which it is stipulated that the latter 
and her children shall not enjoy the rank nor inherit 
the possessions of the liusband ; morganatic marriage. 
— See Morganatic. Braude. 


LEPT'-IIAND'PD-NESS, n. The state or the 
quality of being left-handed. Donne. 

LiiPT'— hAND'I-NISSS, n. Loft-handodness ; awk- 
wardness. [k.] Ld. Chestetifidd. 

LiSPT'— OFF, p. a. Laid aside ; no longer worn. 

tL£PT'-WlT-T 51 ),a. Dull; stupid. R.Jonsoti. 

l£g, n. [It. larca. — Sw. Ifigg . — From A. S. lee- 
gan, to place. Richardson^ 

1. The limb upon which man, and many other 
animals, stand, and by which they walk or run;— 
particularly the part between the knee and the 
foot. 

2. The upright part of any thing upon which 
it stands ; as, ** The legs of a table.” 

Leg of an hyperbola, a branch of the hyperbola. — 
I/ype.rboHe lego, hraiirhes ot a curve which partake of 
the nature of a hyperbola in having an asymptote,— 
Leg of a triangle, n side of a triangle, particularly 
one of the stdos atmut the right anglcot a nglit angled 
triangle. —7b make a leg, to bow, drawing the log 
backwards. Skak . — To stand on otters oirn legs, to 
trust to one’s self ; to be independent of assistance 
ftom others. CelUen 

LfcG^^-OV, n, [L Ugaium ; lego, legcUm, to send 
with a 'commission, to bequeath; It. legafox 
Sp. fegado ; Fr. legs.'] A gift of goods and 
chattels by a will or testament ; a bequest. 

jlirThe word legacy properly imports a gift of 
pcrMitt.tl, as drrue docs a gift of real property ; Imt it 
m.iy, by reference and coaatnictlun, be descriptive of 
real estate. Barnll. 

Oenerat, or pecuniary, legacy, a gift by will of a sum 
of money — Spenal legacy, a gift by will of a sneciflo 
arucle, ai. a piece of plate — Vested legacy, a legacy 
Che right to winch vests permanently in the legatee, 
though it is not payable until a future time. BurrilL 


Lfco who endeavors to 

insinuate himself into the favor of the rich, in 
the hope of obtaining a legacy, MacittUag. 

tftG'A-cy-nCNT'(NG, n. The pursuit of the 
lcg.icy-hunter. Dawkins. 


L&'GALf [Iw kr, Ugis, law; It 

Sp. isgai ; Fr* 

1. Of, pertaining to, or concerning, law ; as, 
** Li^al knowledge” ; ** A legal question.” 

2. Authorised, sanctioned, or permitted by 
law ; according, or oonfonnable, to law; as, “A 

transaction ” ; « A l^al marriage.” 

2, Instituted, prescribed, or required W law; 
lawful ; as, ” The kgal rate of interest.”'^ 

4 . Created or constituted by law. 

TltsexsspMe^smattlweouflasdtoI^ Patey. 

5. Governed by, or construed according to, 
the rules of law, as distinguished from the rules 


of equity opposed to egtdfable. “A legal 
estate.” Legal assets.** B'miUI. 

6. According to the old dispensation, or the 
law of Moses, [r.] Milton, 

Legal fiction, fiction of law. — See Fiction. 
Syn.— See Lawful. 

LE-qA^L1S [L.] {Old Eng. Law.) A 

lawful man; a person to whom no objection 
could be made in a court of justice ; one not 
outlawed, excommunicated, or infamous ; one 
rectus in curia. Bur rill. 


LE'GAL-I§M, n. The state, or the doctrine, of a 
legalist. “ Imputation of legalism,** [k-] Eden. 

LE'G AL-IST, n. 1. One who adheres to law ; one 
who* acts according to the law. ^ Buck. 

2. {Theol.) One who relies for salvation on 
works of law, either moral or ceremonial. Eden, 

L^J-GAL'l-TY, n. [It, legalith\ Sp. legalidad\ 
Fr. legalite.) 

1. The state or the quality of being legal ; con- 
formity to law ; lawfulness. Barrow. 

2. (Law.) The quality, character, or condition 

of a legalis homo : — behavior according to law, 
— See Legalis Homo. Burrill, 

3. {Theol.) Reliance on works of law for sal- 
vation. — See Legalist, No. 2. Burke. 

LE-G AL-l-ZA'TIQN, n, 1. The act of legalizing ; 
a making legal. Elliott. 

2. {Law.) An attestation, given by an officer 
duly authorized, of the truth of the signatures 
to a paper, and of the quality of those who made 
or received it, in order that faith and credit may 
be given to it elsewhere. Bouvier. 

LE'GAL-fZE, u. \JX. legaliszarc \ S'p.lega1izar\ 
Fr. Vgaliser.) fV. legalized ; jip. legalizing, 
LEGALIZED.] To make legal; to authorize or 
sanction by act of legislation ; to legitimate. 

Legalising a base trafBc of votes and pone ions. Burke. 

LE'OAIi-LY, ad. According to law; in a manner 
authorize’d, pre.scribcd, or sanctioned by law, 

t LJP-gAn'TJNE, a. Legatine. Stjype, 

L£g'A-TA-RY» w. [L. hgatarius', lego, legatus, 
to iJequeutH; It. Sp. fcpatofo ; Fr. 

One who has a legacy; a legatee, [it.] Aylijfe. 


LfiG'ATB WK S. P. J. K, Wb, ; l«g'at, IF. F. 
Ja. Sm. TlV. ; Bucha7ian’\, ?i. [^L, legatus ; 

lego, legatus, to send with a commission; It. 
legato ;* Sp. legado ; Fr. %a^.] 

1. One sent with a commisbion to act for an- 
other ; an ambassador; a deputy. Drgden. 

2. The pope’s ainbassadoi ; a cardinal or a 
bishop sent by Uic pope as his ambassador to a 
sovereign prince. 


I.ook whore the hoi 
To give us warrant 


, ifr comfts apace, 

ftroni the hand of Heaven. 


Shttk. 


rugate a latere [L, a latere, from the side], a cardi- 
nal comiutsHionod to reprosent the {xiiie in councils, 
or sent into a province of the papal dominions as (iov> 
Legate de latere [L. dc latere, from the side, 
in a seti>e loss close than a latere], one, not a cardiutil. 
sent by the pofie on an apostolical inission.— Legate 
by office, one upon whom, by virtue of Ins ilignity and 
rank in the church, the title of legate is conferred by 
the pope as a mark of distinction, but who has no 
special niiiision. Reesm — Legate of the church, one who 
read the prayers in a Jewish ^nagogue so called 
because he was suppemed to ofwt the prayers in the 
name of all and for all. Mden, 


L|!G-A-tSie% n. [L, lego, legatus, to bequeath.] 
{Law.) One to whom a legacy is left. Drgden. 

LfiO’ATE-SHiP, n. The state of one who is a le- 
gate ; the office of a legate. Notstook. 

LfeG^A-TfNB (19), «. 1. Of, or pertaining to, a 
legate. “ Legatim power.” HoUmhed. 

2. Made liy, or proceeding from, a legate*. 

A legatitie constitution.” Ag^ffe, 

L^-gA'TIQN, n. [L. UgtxHo ; It. kgazione ; Sp. le- 
gacion ; JPr. legation.} 

1. An embansy ; a deputation ; mission. Rocon. 

2* The whole body of diplomatic agents of a 
partieular nation, who reside at, or near, the seat 
of government of a foreign power ; as, The 
legation of the Dnited States at Paris.” 

2« The district over which the pope’s legate a 
hiere has jurisdietion. Rees, 

{Mm.) A term denoting 
that the movement Is to be performed in a close, 


smooth, and gliding manner ; — represented by 
a slur under or over the notes ; — opposed to 
staccato, Moore, 



LfiG-A-TOR' (130) [ISg-ci-tbr', S. W. Ja, Sm . ; 1§- 
gaftor, P. K, tvr, Wb.], n, [L.] One who 
leaves a legacy ; a testator. Drydeti, 


LEG'— BAIL, n. A flight or running away from 
justice. [Low or ludicrous.] Jamieson, 

fLE^E, V, a, [A. S. leegan, to place or put down.] 
To lay do\vn ; to allege : — to allay, Chaticer. 

II LE'(?END, or Lfi^'BND [le'jend, .S. W, P, J, F. 
Ja,K.C. TFr. ; led'jeudjP. Wb,AsJi\,n. [L. 
Uganda, Ugendum, to be read ; hgo, to read; It. 
Uggmdai Sp. Uganda i Fr. Igende.) 

1. A book formcily used at dhine service in 
the Roman Catholic church, containing a record 
of the lives of saints and martyrs. Brande. 

2. A fictitious or doubtful narrative, as of the 
exploits of heroes ; a fable ; a myth. BmtUy, 

3. Any narrative, memorial, relation, or rec- 
ord. “ The whole legend of love.” SteeU. 

4. {Numismatics.) The motto round the field 
of a coin or a medal, near the edge ; — opposed 
to imci'iption, which is written across it. B^'a^ide, 

Oolden legend^ a collection of tho lives of saints, 
made in the thirteenth century, and used by the Ro- 
man Catholic church for two hundred years. Brande. 

“ This word is sonictinios pronounced with the 
vowel in the first syllable fchort, ns if written ISd-jend. 
This has the feeble plea of the Latin word lego to 
produce, but with what propriety can we make 
tins plea for a short vowel, in English, when we pro- 
nounce that very vowel long in the Latin word we 
derive it from i The genuine and ancient analogy of 
our language, as Dr. Wallis observes, is, v hen a word 
of two syllables has the accent on the first, and the 
vowel IS followed by a single consonant, to pronounce 
tho vowel long. It is thus wo pronounce all Latin 
words of this kind ; and in this manner we should 
certainly have pronounced all our English words, if 
an affectation of following Latin quantity had not 
disturbed tho natural progress of pronunciation. But, 
besides this analogy, the word in question has the 
authority of Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Scott, W. Johnston, 
Bailey, Entick, Perry, and Buchanan, on its sido. 
Dr. Ken rick and Dr. Ash are the only abettors of tlie 
short sound.” Walker, 

II fLE'^^lND, V, a. To narrate in a legend. Hall, 

11 Lfi^'JglN-DA-RY P«d'j«?n-d?i-ro. 
ic'jc.n-da-rij, JgI u, HV.],n. [Jt, Uggendario ; Ug^ 
genda, a legend , Sp. Ugrndario , Fr, Ugandaire} 

1. A book eoiitiiiiimg legends of saints; a 

legend. — See Legend, No. 1, Coekaraoi, 

2. A writer or relator of legends. tiheklon, 

;8rjj**“A8 tho preceding word has, by the clearest 

analogy, tho vowel in tlie rir>tt syllable long, so this 
wordy hy having the accent higher than the antepenul- 
timate, has as clear an analogy for having the same 
vowel short.” Walker, 

II Lft^'EN-DA-RV, a, 1. Of, or pertaining to, a 
legend or lefjends. Lagan aarg 'writers,** Lloyd, 

2. Partaking of the nature of a legend ; fabu- 
lous ; romantic, ** Ligendary stories.” Bounia, 

l£<?'?;R (hid 'if r), n, [But. Ugger, from A. S. be- 
gan, to lay ; Dut. Uggan,] 

1. He who, or that which, is laid in a place ; 
— commonly used as an adjective. WaUmi, 

3 A rcaicient ambassador ; — commonly writ- 
ten lager ambassador. Written also hddger, 
Uiger,ax\i\.liagar. **■ Leyw ambassadors.” Baco7i- 

3. Th(* niorchmiFs principal account-book; 
leger-book. — See Ledgbb. 

a, [Fr. Uger,) 

1. Resident ; as, ♦* A Uger ambassador.” 

2. t Light; triaing; as^ ** Leger perform- 
ances.” Baeo7i. 


L£|<?'|:R-B00K (l«d'jer-bdk), M. The merchant’s 
principal account-book. — See Ledoeu-book. 

iJS^-BJR-Dg-MAlN', f*. [Fr. Ugar (from L, Uris. 
J-ireBooe), light, nimble, and of, and main, 
hand.] The art of performing tricks which 
depend eHefiy on dexterity, or nimbleness of 
hand ; sleight of hand ; juggling ; jeggle. SmUA. 

Lfe 9 - 81 R-Dl 5 -MAlN'lST, «, 
domain. [».] 

Lf-^ftE'l-TY, n. 

ble.] Lightness 


A performer of leger- 
Obeercer- 

[Fr. Idgdrstii Isgsr* i%hl;,nim- 
M nimmeness. f^j| sKiL 
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t l£ 6GK (l«g), t>. a. [A. S. lecgan ; But. leggen,] 
To place ; to lay. Wiv^Jfe, 

LiEGGED (ISgd), a. Having legs ; — used in com- 
position- J>ryden, 

LifeG'GJgIR, n. A man who propels a barge through 
a canal-tunncl, by pushing with his legs against 
the walls. Buchanan. 


t LEG'j&ER, V. a. To ease ; to relieve. Chaucer. 


L:£g'G 5T, n. A tool used by thatchers in driving 
or cleaning reed. WrigM. 



fLfi^-^I-A'DROyS, a. \lX.hggiad^o^ Graceful. 

Beams of Uggiadt'ovs courtesy. Beaumont. 


LfiG'GjN, n. Same as Legging. Murray. 

IiEG'GlNG, n . ; pi, LEGGINGS. A kind of garment 
which is drawn on the leg in the manner of an 
outside stocking, — usually worn with a kind of 
half-boot, to which it is often sewed. Himmonds. 

LlfeG'HdRN, n, A plaited fabric for bonnets and 
hats made from the straw of a variety of bearded 
wheat, cut when green and bleached; — so called 
from, having been imported from Leghorn. 

S£mm07ids. 


Ljgg-I-BiL'J-TV, n. The quality or the state of 
being legible legibleness. Todd. 

LfiG'I-BLE, a. [L. legihilisi It. leggihilei Sp. 
legible I Fr. Usible.] 

1. That may be read ; clear in its characters ; 
readable ; plain ; fair. “ Plainly legible.*' Boyle. 

2. Apparent; discoverable; evident, 

Feople^s opluiona of themselves are legitHe in their coun- 
tenances. CoUier. 

Syn.*— See Fair. 

l£^^1-BLE-n£ss, n. The quality or the state of 
being legible ; legibility. Ash, 

ad. In a legible manner. Johnson. 

(W'jun), n. [L. legio ; kgo, to collect j 
It. legions ; Sp. legion ; Fr. Ugion^ 

1. (jRom. Ant.) A body of troops which, al- 

though subdivided into several smaller bodies, 
was regarded as forming an organized whole, 
and was composed exclusively of Roman citi- 
zens, except on very pressing occasions, when 
slaves were taken into it. IV, iSmith, 

J8g9>>The number of soldiers in a varied at 
different periods. In its lowest computation it ap- 
pears to have amounted to 3000 foot and 200 horse ; 
and in its highest, to have risen to 6000 foot and 400 
horse. Melmoth. 

2. A military force ; an army ; a host. Philips. 

3. A great number ; a multitude. Shak. 

The partition between good and evil is broken down; and 
where one alu has entered, Ugions will force their way through 
the same breacli. Bogers. 

Zeffio7i cf honor, an order instituted by Napoleon I. 
in 1802, for merit both military and civil. Braude, j 


LE'$rrQN-.A-Ry (I6'jun-»-r?), a. [L. legionarius ; 
It. % Sp. leglonmno ; Fr. Ugionnaire!\ 

L Of, or pertaining to, a legion. ** The legion^ 
ary soldiers,” Saville. 

2. Containing a legfion or legions. Johnson. 

3. Containing or consisting of a great num- 
ber. “The legionary body of errors.*' Brotone. 

L£*5lIQN-.^k-Ry, ». One of a legion of soldiers ; a 
legionary soldier. Milton. 

LE'^-IpN-RY, n. A body of legions. [».] PoUok. 

l£9*IS-LATE, V. n. [L- lex, legis, a law, and fdro, 
lahts, to bring forward ; to propose ; Sp. kgis* 
for.] [l. LEGISLATED ; pp. LEGISLATING, LEG- 
ISLATED.] To make or enact a law or laws, 

S<doa, in legiidaenTg for the Athenionti, had an idea of a 
more perfoot oonstltumn thou he gave them. Bp. Wateon. 


tS^^-JSf-LA'TIQN, [It. Ugislmione ; Sp. hgis- 
ladon ; Fr, Uguhxtion.) The act of legislating ; 
the making or enacting of laws. 

PytihogorM jolhed to his pldlosopby. lAtthton, 


l£<? 1S-LA.TIVB Sf. W. P. J. E. F. 

Sm. C. Wr.\ l«d-iis-15'tiv, i>yche\ 

I8'jjs-ia-tiv, Jg.], a. pt, ^ Spl Ugtmkvo ; Fr, 
Ugulai ^. — See Legislate.] 

1. That makes or enacts laws ; law-making. 
“Xepisfo^foe power.” Locke. 


2. Of, or pertaining to, legislation or to a legis- 
lature ; as, ** Legislative proceedings.” 

The poet ia a kind of law^ver, and those qualities are 
proper to the legMatt ve style. Bryden, 

LE^'IS-LA-TIVE-LY, ad. In a legislative man- 
nei ; by legislation. Ch. Ob, 

l£G'IS-LA-TQR [led'jis-la-tur, S. W.J. E.F. Sm. 
IVr.; l€d-jis-U'tar, P.Ash; lS'ji&-la-tvr, Ja.], n. 
[L. lex, legis, law, and lutcrr, a mover or proposer ; 
It. Ugnlatorex Sp. legislador', Fr. Vgislateur.) 

1. One who makes laws for a state or com- 
munity; a lawgiver; a lawmaker. Pope. 

jjg^The term is chiefly applied to certain distin- 
guished lawgivers of antiquity ; siicli as Moses among 
the Jews, Theseus, Draco, and Solon among the Athe- 
nians, and Numa among the Romans. Brands. 

2. A member of a legislature. Baker. 

l£^-IS-LA-TO'RI-AL, a. Relating to a legis- 
lature. [r.] Ed. Bev. 

l£^IS-LA'TQR-SH1p, n. The office or the state 
of a legislator. Ld. BaUfax. 

l£ 9'IS-LA-TR5SS, n. a female lawgiver. “Whole- 
some laws of this legislatress.** Shaftesbury. 

lSG^IS-LAT-URE (I6d'jia-lat-yur) [iSd'jis-lat-yur, 
K.', ISd'jis-la-chur, lVr.\ 16d'jis-la-cliiir, W.i 
led'jis-la-tur, J. 'E. F. Sm. R. C . ; le'jis-lat-yur, 
Ja. ; led-jis-la'tur, P,], w. [It. ^ Sp. legislatura; 
Fr, legislature.]' The legislative body in a state ; 
the body or bodies in a state in which is vested 
the power of making laws. 

In Great Britain, the legislature consists of the 
sovereign, lords, and commons, whose joint consent 
IS indispensable to the making of any law. In the 
more important English colonial establishments, it 
consists of a governor and council appointed by the 
home government, and an assembly or house, the 
members of which are elected by the people, as m the 
Canadas, in New Brunswick, and in the English 
West Indies. In most of the states of the American 
Union, the legislature consists of the governor and 
two branches or houses, all elected by the people. 
The national legislature of the United States is styled 
Congress, and consists of the president, the Senate, 
and the Ilouse of Representatives. Brands. JRncy, Am. 

“Some respectable speakers in the House of 
Commons pronounce the e in the first syllable of this 
word long, as if written Iss^pmlature, and think tliey 
are wonderfully correct in doing so, because the first 
syllable of all Latin words, compounded of lex, is 
long.” Walker. 

jQg^We sometimes hear this word pronounced 
with the accent on the second syllable, 1§ ilsqa-tQre 
(also legislatios, l 9 -||X 8 ^ 4 -t'ive), a mode which is not 
countenanced by any of the orihoepists. 

lJI'^IST, n. [It. dr Sp. legista, Fr. Ugiste.] One 
skilled in law; a latter. Bacon. 

L?-<?lT'l-MA-CY, n. 1. The state or the quality 
of being legitimate ; accordance with the muni- 
cipal law of the land ; legitimateness ; as, “ The 
legitimacy of a government.” 

2. Lawfulness of birth ; state of one born in 
lawful wedlock ; — opposed to bastardy. Ayliffe. 

3. Accordance to the laws or rules of a science 
or art ; as, “The legitimacy of a syllogism.” 

4. Quality of being real or true ; genuineness ; 

' — opposed to spuriousness. Woodward. 

LB-9^T'}-MATB, a. [L. legtHmus ; lex^ legis, law ; 
It- Ugittirno*, Sp, tegitimo', Fr. legittim.] 

1. In accordance with law ; legal ; lawful ; as, 
** A legitimate government.” 

2- Lawfully begotten ; bom in wedlock, 

LsgiUmats Edgar, I muslJ have your land; 

Our lather’s love b to the bastard Edmund. Shak. 

3, According to, or authorized by, the la^vs or 

rules of a science or an art, “ Legitimate syl- 
logisms.” Stewart. 

4. Genuine ; not spurious. “ The legitimate 

production of such an author.” ToM. 

Syn. — See La wruL. 

L5-^>)fT'}-MATE, V. a. [It. legittimars ; Sp. legi^ 
timar ; Fr. Ugitimer.] p- legitimated ; pp. 
LEGITIMATING, LEGITIMATED.] 

1. To render legitimate; to make lawfhl; 

to legalize. “ To legUimate vice.” Milton. 

2. To place in the condition and rights of one 
bom legitimately. 

T^e Duke tsgmnated the lame 

which he had begot of Catherine Swinil:^ Bt^beSed, 

LJgS-GlT^l-MATB-LY, ad. In a legitimate manner ; 
With legitimacy. Drgde 7 i. 


LEISURE ; 

L 5 ;-^lfT'I-MATE-N£ss, n. The statte or the qual- 
ity of being legitimate ; legitimacy Barrow, 

LB-G 1 T-|-MA'TI 0 N, n. [It. kgittimlnzione ; Sp. 
legitimation ; Fr. Vgitvmation^ ' ^ 

1. The act of legitimating, or the s.tate of be- 
ing legitimated. \ 

He got their Isgitimatxon. confirmed by Parliamentt. Lowth. 

2. The state of being legitimate ; lawful birth. 

“ Questions of legitimation** ^Locke. 

LE-^It'I-MA-tIst, n. A legitimist. Montl^. Rev. 

LB-G^T'I-mIsT, n. [Fr. lAgitimiste ; Ugitxrke, le- 
gitimate.] A supporter of legitimate authority 
or government; — applied especially to one of 
a party in France, who, after the revolution of 
1830, with Chateaubriand at their head, strove 
to raise to the throne the Buke of Bourdeaux, 
under the name of Henry V., he being the de- 
scendant of the late monarch Charles X. — 
Otherwise called CarUst. Weber. 


L9-^!t'1-MIZE, V. a. To legitimate.' McCuUoch. 
tL£<jl'l-TlVE, G. Legitimate. Berners. 

L£G'LBSS, a. Destitute of legs. N, A. Rev, 
l£g'— l5ck, n. A lock for the leg. West. Rev. 
fLE-Gy-LB'IAN A lawyer. Milton. 

l£g'Ume (iSg'gum), n. [L. legumen ; lego, to 

f ather, — because gathered by the 
and, not cut. Richardson. — It. 
legume ; Fr. kgu^ne,] [Bot.) 

1. A simple pod, dehiscent into 
two pieces or valves like that of the 
pea. Gray. X-egume. 

2. The fruit of the pea family [Legummosec), 
of whatever shape ; pulse. Gray. 

LB-GU'JIfKJV, n. ; pi. L. Eng. LE- 

‘gumen s,* [L.] (Bot.) Same as Legume. Ilenslow. 

L9-GU'MINE, n. (Chem.) A substance obtained 
from the seeds of leguminous plants ; vegetable 
cascine. SiUiman. 

L|;-GU'MI-NOtys, a. 1. Noting plants which pro- 
duce legumes, as the pea, bean, locust, clover, 
indigo, logwood, tamarind, &c. Gray. 

2. Of, or pertaining to, plants which produce 
legumes. “ Legummous seeds.” Lincoln. 

LB-hCNTTte, n. (Mm.) A mineral of a flesh- 
red color, consisting chiefly of silicate of alumina 
and soda; — first found in Antrim by Captain 
Lehunt, Eng. Cyc. 

LEl- 4 -cAJ^^Tnm, n. [Gr. Xthu smooth, and 
HxavOos, bear's-breech.] {Pal.) A genus of fos- 
sil fishes, known only by their spines. Smart. 

LEi'^iSlE, ) See Ledger, and Ledgkii- 

LEI'95:B-B00K, ) book. Todd. 

LEI'Q-DON, n, [Gr. Xttof, smooth, and 
rot, a tooth.] {Pal.) A genus of fos.sil reptiles 
or sauriaiis. Eng. Cyc. 

LKl-g-PufiJ LUM, n. [Gr. AiTof, smooth, and 
(pOU. 01 ', a leaf.] {hot.) A genus of evergreen 
shrubs with smooth and shining leaves. Gray. 

LEl'p-THRlX, n. fOr. smooth, and 

hair.] {Omith.) A genus of dentirostral birds 
established by Swainson, of the order Passerss 
and family Ampelidm. 

LEf-P6'A, n. (Omith.) 

A genus of birds of 
the order GraUce, in- 
habiting Australia, 
and resembling in 
their habits the do- 
mestic fowl, except Latiwa oetlUto. 

that they do not sit on their eggs, but leave them 
in the send to be hatched by the heat of the 
sun. The only known hpecies is the Leipoa ot cf- 
hxta. Baird. 




(l«**hv*w|t.W), a, X. Bone at 
leisure ; not hasty ; leisurely. Blount. 

2. Tacant of employment ; unoccupied: lei- 
sure. “ZeieatYxdfo hours.” Browne. 


If Atleltnm; 

leisuT.]^. Bmnm. 

I Lfel'fUEB n»»»lter, 8 . P. J. F. Jb. K. 

&». Wr, IWi.; h4muv VT, C.t HMiVct Faru, 
i i or M'ldWTi i&iw**], 

n. [Fr. fcMW. — 1. MMN. oriirtMUItar writ 
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LEISURE 


LENITIVE 


ten (in oisir^ afterwards Voisir, then loisir* 
Huet^ ; Fr. laisser, to loose. 

Casemuvd — Goth, laus, tiee, vacant, 

loose. Ly4 — L* wceo, to permit. JJiez, — “The 
Fr- l^sit is perhaps iaissir, to lose.” Richard- 
ao».] 

1. Freedom from occupation, employment, or 
business ; unoccupied or vacant time ; vacancy. 

Th«V leisuie 80 much as to eat. Mark \ i. (Jl. 

Th>i desire of leisiue is much more natural tlian of cm- 
ployoiont and care. 2'emple. 

a Time allowed for any purpose, [r.] 

nlore than I have said, loving countrymen, 

The feisure and cnfoi cement of the time 

Forbids to dwell upon. Shak. 


Essential salt of lemon^ a name given to the binos:a> 
late of potash. Brands. 

LEM'Q.V,fl5. Relating to, or like, a lemon. P. Cyc. m „ t .« 

^ * & » » ^ LENGTH, V. a. To lengthen. SackviUe. 

LEM-QN-ADE', w. [It. lemon ; \ pa o , • 

Sp. Umonada ; Fr. Uiuonude,] A beverage made LENGTH EN (ISng thn), t?, a. [A. S. Utngian^ 
ot lemon juice diluted v\ith water and sweet- 3 jENOTHENBI> j pp. lengthening, LENGTH- 

ened. Dungiisoiu j i .. t i 

„ - - 1. To extend m length ; to make longer ; to 

LEM 'QN— GRASS, «. {Bot.) A plant of a fra- elongate; — opposed to sAo/Tfe/i, 
grant smell and pleasant taste, used in the Making them [fibres] easy to be /cnpt/iened without rapture, 

west Indies as a substitute tor Chmese tea, At'bufhnot. 

and sometimes employed as a sudorific m med- The low sun had ?€nprtened every shade. Pope. 

icine ; Andropogon citratiim^ or Andropogon 2. To extend in time ; to protract ; to con- 
SeJioenanthus. idimmonds. tinue ; to prolong. 

6m',0N-KA'LI. ». A bererage having the prop- life. SMc 

ortiee of ginger-beer and soda-water. Lie.Chron. ^ 

SM'QN-PEEL, ?t. The peel of a lemon. Prior. “ his date.’ » Pryden. 

3'MUR,«. [L., Sing, of ghosts.] (Zobl.) lSnqth'KN (Wng'thn), e. fe. To increase in 
The'commonname ofafam- length ; to gj-ow or become longer. “ZerwtAeri- 

ily of quadrumanous mam- ^'^9 reveries. Myrcm. 

Dials, of which the genus A yard [measure] whose parts Zewpttcn and shrink. ZocAe. 

Lemuris is the type. They LfeNGTH'ENED (ISng'tlmd), a. Extended in 

pe found in Madagascar, sand length; made longer; prolonged; protracted, 

ISands.^nndresemblf in°gen? LfiNGTH'EN-iNG (l«ng'tlin-Ing), n. The act of 

eral the monkey tribe, but making longer ; continuation ; protraction. ‘'A 

approach the quadrupeds in Imigthemng of thy tranquillity. Pan. iv. 27. 

having an elongated head ^ LfiNGTH'Fi&L, a. Having length; long, [n.] Pqpe. 

mid a sharp, project!^ muz lIENGTH'J-LY, ad. In a lengthy manner; at 

rr Tt.. length ; W briefly. ^ ^ Th. CamiheU. 


Imgih. in my paper.” AMison. — At last j in the end 
or conclusion. lengthi at lengthy 1 have thee in my 
arms.” Pryden, 

LENGTH, V. a. To lengthen. SackviUe. 


^tlnUun, haying leisure ; unemptoyed. '< U your lEM'QN-KA'LI, ». A beverage having the prop- 
rdahip were at ia.are." i>hak. - With leisure ; lei- soifi-water. Lio. Chron. 


iprdship were at leisure.’^ Hha 
surely ; as, “ Done at leisure,^* 


1 “ Between lei'sure and leis'ure there is little, in L^M'QN— PEEL, ?t. The peel of a lemon, 

1 point of good usage, to choose.” Smart. _ tt • n 


I LEr^tJRE (IS'zhi.ir), a. Free from labor or busi- 
ness;’ not occupied; vacant of employment. 
“The leisure hour.” Beattie, Leisure time.” 


/ 11 LEI'SHRED (16'zhurd), a. Having leisure ; un- 
employed ; unoccupied. Ed. Rev. 

II LErsURE-LY (lS'zUur-l§), a. Done with leisure 
or with free use of time ; not hasty or hurried. 
“ A leisurely survey.” Addison. 

11 LBI'§URE-LY (Ig'zhrir-le), ad. With free use of 
time ; not hurriedly or nastily. 

We descended very leisurelj/t my friend being carefhl to 
count the steps. Addison. 

fLB'MAN [le'man, P. Ja.K.\ ISm'an, 5»i.], n. 
[Old Eng. hvemaiiy hfmon. — Generally sup- 
posed to be Fr. faimant^ the lover. Johnson. — 
A. S. /cq/’(01d Eng. lefe, leve)^ loved, and 
a person. Tgnohittf Lye, Richardson. Fr. ^ 
mignon, the favorite, the darling. Minsheu.'\ 
One loved ; a lover, or a mistress ; particul irly, 
one loved illicitly ; — also written lemman. Shak, 

LE'MAN-iTE, n, (Min.) A very tough variety of 
felspar, first found on the shores of the Luke of 
Geneva (anciently Lemanus) ; saussurite. Dana. 

t LEMB, n. [A. S. leoma.J A gleam ; a beam ; a 
ray. “ A bright leme of a torch.” Sir T. Bigot. 

fLEMEjV.w. [A. S. 4?c?wa?i,] To shine. Iluloet. 


LE'MUR, n. [L., sing, of lernttres^ ghosts,] {Zoblf) 
The' common name of a fam- _ 

ily of quadrumanous mam- 
mals, of which the genus 
Lemuris is the type. They 
are found in Madagascar, and 
in some of the neighboring y 

islands, and resemble in gen- 
eral the monkey tribe, but 
approach the quadrupeds in 
having an elongated head ^ 


having an elongated head 
and a sharp, projecting muz- 
zle. Brande. 


Slow-paced lemur 
(Zom tai dtgt adns). 


LP.M'U-liES,n.pl. [L.] (Eowi. A?iL) Spirits of w . - . 

the departed; manes. Mhon. LENGTH 'l-NESS, «. The ouahty or the state of 

„ being lengthy ; length ; prolixity. Ld. Campbell. 

LEND, v.a. \Goih. leiwan\ K. S. lemani leen. r I'rvMr.mi/txrA v<a t 
a loan; Dot. Iee 7 ieni Qot.leiheni Dan, WAY^, ac?. Lengthwise. Pennant. 


Sw.tort.] [f. LENT ; LENDING, LENT.] I 

1. To give, grant, or transfer to another on 
condition of return or repayment ; — correlative 
to borrow ; as, “ To lend a book.” 

The stock that is lent at interest is always considered ns a 
capital by the lender. a. Smith. 

2. To afford; to furnish; to bestow; to con- 
fer ; to impart. “ Lmd assistance.” Drgden. 

To sage philosophy next limrj thine ear, 

From heaven descended to Uic low-roofed house 
Of Socrates. ^ MUton. 

3. To let for hire or compensation. Wright. 


LE^Mf), n. [Or. ; L. lenta."] (JMed^ Bleared- LifiND'iJk-BLE, a. That may be lent. Sherwood. 

ness; Hppitudo. Dunglison. _ t. n n 

r rtytMiitM .IT ^ , -n .fe , LRND'PR, n. One who lends. Bacon. 

LEM'MA, n.; pi. L. Eng. ^ , , , 


[L., from Gr. hmpa ; XafAiidvta, ttXrjufiaty to take.] 
{Geoni.) A proposition demonstrated for the 
purpose of facilitating the demonstration of 
some other proposition. Davies ^ Peck. 

Li!:M MJNG, n. (Zo il.) 

A rodent animal of 
the rat family, found 
in high latitudes; the 
Mus lemmus of Lin- 
naeus, or Georg chus Xiemming (Oeort/chm knmus}, 
h^nmm of Huger. 

MfSr The ImxnXn^a subsist exclusively on vegetables. 
They live in small burrows under ground in summer, 
and make long passages under snow in winter. They 
occasionally migrate in gre^t numbers, pursuing their 
course in a straight line, regardless of every obstacle, 
and consuming every thing eatable in their way. Btdrd. 

LfeM'Nl-AN, a. [L. Lemnius^ of Lemnos,] Re- 
lating to the Island of Lemnos, now Siaumme. 


LEND'JNG, n. 1. The act of one who lends. 

2. That which is lent ; a loan. 

Mowbray hath icccivcd eight thousand nobles 

111 uttuve ot irmlinu'i loi yuur lugliiiebs's boldiurs. Shak. 

tLf!ND§, n.pf. [A.S. fcjirf.] Loins. WickUffe. 

LE'NSi II. [L. soft, smooth.] Noting a con- 
sonant, or cnnsomtnts, the sound of which can- 
not be prolonged. 

P Is enllcd 2enc, and/ Is called aspirate. Py h, r, d. l\ p, s, 
*, are lene. hr. Juithani. 

LE^NJgS, n. A consonant the sound of which can- 
not be prolonged; — distinguished from an as- 
pirate. 


LfiNGTH'WI^E, ad. In the direction of the 
length ; longitudinally. Goldsmith. 

L^NGTII'Y, a. Having length ; long; lengthened ; 
not brie'f; not short; prolonged; prolix; — 
applied often to dissertations or discourses, 
“ Lirngthy orations.” N. Brit. Rev. “ Letigthy 
description,” Ec. Rev. 

A motive to the invention of now words is the desire there- 
by to cut short kngthu cxpliinatiuns, tedious circuits of lan- 
guage. Trench, 

jSGg^This word is much used in the United States, 
especially as a colltxpiinl word ; and it is generally 
fonsideied as of AiiKricnn origin. It Is to lie found 
in the writings of Jared rngersolI(17«>r)), Washington, 
Joflerson, and Hainiltun, though most of our bisit 
writers (orhoar it. It has, however, within a fow 
years, boon ronmdorably used in Kiigland, and has 
been coiuitonanced by some distinguished English 
enters, as Bishop Jehb, Lord Byron, Dr. Dlbdiii, Mr. 
Coleridge, John Foster, Dr, Arnold, Dr. Lathaui, Dr. 
Trench, Profossor Pow ell, te. ; also liy the Brit. Unt,, 
('ll. Ob., Ed. Rev., Gu. Rev., For. Gu. Rev., Ee. Rev., 
Gent. Mag., BlackwooiPn Mag., Sat. Mag., 1\ ('ye., 
&r. It has also been admitted into the recent Eng- 
lish dictionaries of Knowles, Smart, Iloid, Craig. 
Ogilvio, and Hoag ; yet biinart sayb of it, “ The worn 
is an AiiiericaniBJii.’* 

LE'Nl-fiNCE, J The quality of being lenient ; 

liE'NJ-iiN-CSY, > clemency ; lenity* Ed. Rev. 
Syn.— Sue Cx-DMENcy. 


All theso-callsd aspiratos are contiTniMisj snd with the * vi'Kir iSxTfo rr 
xccptKin of s and 2. all the /raMQrc i‘xplosl>o. hr. Latham. LE NJ-ENT, tX» [L. IgWQ. tO SQltcXl Of aS** 


By lene w« mean a determinate consonant sound defined 
by u simple contact or particular ixrution of the organs; and 
by aspuate wc mean, in each coat*, the result of bringing the 
orgttiiH nearly Into the same contact or pohitlon, and then 
continuing to expel toe breath fbr an Indelinlre length of 
tune. hr. 1). B. Qoodvria. 


lating to the Isfand of Lemnos, now Siatimme. 

ZrCinaiaftecrtAjanunctuousclayofa pale-red color, * rAwr* t ^ 

dug in the Island of Lemnos, forniorly of high esteem LENGTH, n. [A. 8. ^tan^ hngstK to extend ; 

in mod icine. It was exporred in small cakes stamped long; Img. length; Dut. hngte\ 


dug in the island or Lemnos, foniiorly of high esteem 
in medicine. It was exporred in small cakes stamped 
with a seal; whence it was also called Urra aistiUata, 
temnium sit^Ulutn. and apkr&^ide : — also a kind or 
reddle dug in the island of Lemnos formerly used by 
painters ; — also called temnian reddle. W. Smith. 

LPM-NIS'CATE, n. [Gr. XtfpMem; Jj.lefnnisea- 
tusy adorned with ribbons ; te/imisous, a ribbon.] 
{Odom.) A curve in the form of the figure 8, 
having the peculiar property of being divided 
into four parte by a line drawn through it longi- 
tudinally, but only into two parts by a line drawn 
through it transversely. Prtmeis. 


.n.ttyy (r0 , 

Dan. Iwngde ; 8w. l^ngde.] 

1. The measure or extent of any thing from 
end to end, or in the direction of its sides ; — 
opposed to breadth or width. 

Walk through the lanA i« the knpth of it and in the 
brewlthofit. G«n.xlli.l7. 

Stretched out huge in fength the aroh-ftend lay. Jmton. 

2. Extent, whether of space or of duration. 
** Large lengths of seas and shores.” Shah. 

Having got this idea of duration, the n? 3 rt thing Is to get 
n>me meosura of this common duration, whereby to Judge ^ 
Its dlflS*rent iengCfta Xoofce. 

3. ^Long dturstien t finatraction. 


suage ; leniSf soft, mild ; It. leniente.} 

X. Softenings soothing; assuastve some- 
times used with of. ** Lenient of grief.’.* MiUon. 

Thy Tancred's wounds with lenient twmd to heal* i/oote. 

2. Emollient ; lenitive* “ Oils that relax the 

fibres are hfrienV* Arhuthnot. 

3. Mild ; gentle ; merciful ; element ; not 
harsh or austere ; without rigor or severity ; as, 
“ To be knunt towards an otfendor*” 

Lfi'Nl-feNT, n. {hied.) An emoUient ; a lenitive* 
“ I dressed it with Imimts.** IVisemtm. 

Lfi'Nl-jBNT-LY, ad. In a lenient manner, 

as he [Bacon] wa* treated by hi* ixmteinpomfea; 
posterlc.y has treated him more lententip still. JmcecMk^ 

LlSN'l-Ff, V. a. [Fr. lenifier, from L. UniSf soft, 
mild, and faciOj to makej [t. lbnified ; pp. 
LBNXFYXNO, LBNiFiBp.J To soften ; to assuage; 
to mitigate, [k,] Maeon. 


Citrus, growing to the height of about fifteen 
feet; lemon-tree ; Citrm hmomm : •—the flruit 
of CUrus linionum ; an acid, many-oeiled berry, 
with a protuberance at the end, and a leath^, 
adherent rind. Wood. Gray. 


A. lHst.1U». Tn.re)l.l3 tn tK. iBOftWlt tO ftWUfett, ; It. InUffe^niO.] AjCk 


4. XHstanoe. “ He had marched to the knqth *« ' 

of Exeter.” [B.] Vlaro^. »ng; hu alleviatiion. 


\n assuag- 

Cookemm. 


At Of as the kiMihy, In the fhll extent ; In an LUN^J-TIVB, a. fit. A 8p. Imittro^ from I*, knio. 
I ttttcoatWMjtod state, « f wUl iiioort it [the name] a U sofren ; Fr. &imf.y Having the quality or 

MlEN. SlR; m 6 vB, NdS, SON; bCLL, bOE. RCUE.— 9, 9, j, Mjffi; C, «, j, hard; 9 M s; ^ a* tUfe. 


A kind of cotton gauze, used for cur- 
Simmonds, 



LENITIVE 

S ower of gently allaying irritation, or palliating 
isease ] assuasive ; emollient. Bacon, 

LfeN'f-TlVE, 71. {Med^) A medicine which gently 
allays irritation or palliates disease ; a soothing 
medicine; an emollient ; a palliative. Dwiffluson. 

L&N'l-TIVE-NESS, n. The quality of being leni- 
tive or emollient. Scott, 

fLEN'l-TliDE, 71. [L. Lenity. Blount, 

LfiN^J-TY, 71, [L. lenitas ; Unis, soft, mild ; It. 
le/iiti;' Sp. tcnidad ; Fr. i'nitt!.] Mildness or 
softness of temper; gentleness; tenderness; 
clemency; mercy; — opposed to harshness, aus- 
terity, or sevci'ity, “i*referring lenity and suf- 
fering severity.** Stoio, 

When Lentiu and Cnielty play for a kingdom, the gen Her 
gamester is the soonest winner. I^iok, 

Syn.— See Clemency, Miluness. 

LfiN'NOCK, a. Slender ; pliable. [Local N- of 
Eng.] Wright, 

LE*n 6, 71. 
tains. 

f L5-N0 c'1-NANT, a, [L- Unocinor, Unocinans, 
to cajole.] Enticing to evil. More, 

LSN§ (I5nz), 71 , ; pi. [L, feTW, a lentil.] 

{Opt,) A piece of glass or other transparent 
substance, so formed as to change the direction 
of rays of light passing through it ; — so named 
because originally spherically convex on both 
sides, like the seed of a lentil. 

CoTticaao-conKtiz Zeus, F, a lens having one side con- 
vex: and the other concave, and the radius of the con- 
vex surface greater than that of the concave surface. 
— CryAtalliue lenit, {Jlmt,) tho crystalUno humor of 
the eye. JDung^lison,-— Double concaoe lens, B, a lens 
spherically concave on both 
sides. — Double coneez lens, D, 
a lens sphericdUy convex on 
both sides. —Moon-shaped lens, 

E, a lens shaped like a cres- 
cent ; meniscus. See Me- 
niscus. — Multiplying glass or lens, a plano-convex 
lens, cut on its convex side into a number of faces;—- 
so called because it represents a single object to the 
eye as if it were many. — Plano-concane lens, A, a 
lens having one side plane and tho other concave. — 
JPlano-conoee lens, O, a lens having one side plane 
and the other cony^x. — Polyzonal lens, a tens com- 
posed of several concentric zones or rings. — Spherical 
lens, a leus in the form of a sphere. Brando, Francis, 

LfiNT, i, & p, from lend. See Lend. 

LfiNT, n, [A. S. leneten, Ungten, spring, lent; 
Dttt, htUc, spring; Old Ger.’ lentzhw Ger, le^iz, 
— ** Probably from A. S. lengian, to lengthen, 
because the days lengthen at this season of the 
year.** Wachter^ 

1. The quadragesimal fast ; a fast of forty days 
observed by the Roman Oatholic and some other 
churches, in commemoration of our Saviour’s 
fasting in the wilderness. It begins on Ash- 
Wednesday, and continues until Easter- Brands, 

2 . A loan. [Local, Eng.] Wright, 

fLfeNT, a, [L. Unttis ; It. § Sp. lotto ; Pr. lent,"] 
Slow ; milcT. B, Jo7i$on, 

L]PN-tAn'dO. [It.] (Mus,) A term indicating 
that the notes over which it is written are to be 
played, from the first to the last, with increasing 
slownet^s. Moore, 

L&NT'EN [ISn'tn), a, 1. Pertaining to Lent ; like 
the fare of old times during Lent; sparing; 
meagre. “ Lenten entertainment.” Shak, 
2 . tX»a-®onio; short. “ Lenten answer.** Shak, 

LfiN'Tl-OfeLLE, n, [Fr.] (Bot,) A small lens- 
shaped spot on the back of many plants. Brands, 

LJfhr- tIo * n. [L. dim. of Ims, Imtis, a lentil.] 
L (Opt,) A small lens, CrM, 

2 . (Med.) A freckle; lentigo. JOunglison, 

3, (Bot) A lenticelle. Hemlow, 

LjpN-Tlp'V-L^E, f, [L. lentioitlans ; lenSjUfutis, 
a lentil ; It. lenitcolare ; $p. lentiomar ; Fr. len- 
ticulaire,] Having the form of a double convex 
lens; lens-shaped; lentiform- 

iMtiuiular fever, a fever attended With an eruption 
of small red pimples. Dunglison, 

L5N-TlC*^T-LAR-Ly, ad. In the n^ianner of a lens. 

. L5N-TlO'V-LiTB, n. (GeoL) A fossil shell of 
a lenticular shape. Wright, 
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l£N'TI-f5RM, a, [L. lens, lentis, a lentil, and 
forma, form.] Lens-shaped ; lenticular. Brande, 

L^IX-tIg'I-XO&S, a, [L. lentiginosus ; lentigo, 
letitigniis, a freckle, lentigo ; It. Untigginoso.] 
Freckly ; scurfy ; furfuraceous. Chahners. 

LEM-Tf'ao [len-tl'g5, S, W. Sm. C, TFr.; Ien- 
*t5*g5, len'te-go, J”. A.], 71. [L.] (Med.) A 

freckly eruption on. the skin. Juungltson, 

LEN'TJL, n, [Fr. lentille, from L. lens, Ie7iti5,] 
(Bot.) A leguminous plant allied to the vetch ; 
Eriuin lens : — the seed of Ei'vum lens,Eng,Cyc, 

L^N-TIS'OyS, } nCi. Ie 7 itiscus ; It. Untischio ; 

LfiX'TJSK, 5 Sp.lentiSco-jFt.l&ntisque,] (BoL) 
A bush which grows on the coasts of the Med- 
iterranean, from which mastic is obtained; the 
mastic-tree; Pistacia lentiscus, E7ig. Cyc. 

t LEN'Tl-TUDE, n, [L. le7ititudo ; lenttis, slow.] 
Slowness; sluggishness; lentor. Bailey, 

t LENT'NJgR, n, A hawk taken in Lent. Walton. 

LEM* TO, [It.] (Mits,) Slow. Moore, 

LEM* TOR, n, [L. lervtve, viscous, slow; It. Un- 
tore ; Sp. U\vtor ; Fr, Unteur.] 

1, Viscosity; tenacity; glutinousness; sizi- 
ness. “Their clamminess and for.** Evelyot. 

2. Slowness; sluggishness. “The lentor of 

eruptions not inflammatory.** Arbutknot. 

LEN'TOUS, [L. Viscous; glutinous; 

tenacious; clammy . — soft ; pliant. Broionc, 

fPEM-VOT' (lang-vw'a-OjTi. [Fr. fe, the, and enrof, 
address.] A term borrowed from the Old French 
poetry, and applied to additional lines subjoined 
to a poem, as from the author, conveying the 
moral or addressing the piece to some patron ; 
— a term sometimes used also to signify a con- 
clusion generally, as of a letter. Nai'es* 

LllN'ZTN-lTE, n, (Min,) A hydrous silicate of 
alumina of a clear brown color ; a variety of 
felspar ; — so named in honor of Lensius, a Ger- 
man mineralogist. I)a?ia, 

LK'O, n, [L., from Gr. l/wv.] yistron,) The Lion ; 
a constellation near the Gi*eat Bear, named 
in commemoration of the Nemsean lion killed 
by Hercules. It includes Regulus, a star of the 
jfirst magnitude, lying directly in the ecliptic, 
and is the fifth sign of the zodiac, which the 
sun enters about the 22d of July, 

Leo Minor, Little Lion, a collection of small stars 
between Leo and Ursa Major (Groat Bear). P, Cyc, 

-f- LE'QD, 71, [A. S. Uod.] One of the same stock ; 
a countryman ; a people ; a nation, Gibson. 

fLE'OF, «. [A. S.] Loved; beloved. Bosworth, 

LE*0-Htj’NT'5R, n. One who seeks lions or ob- 
jects of curiosity. [Low.] Qu, Rev, 

LE-ON-HARD'iTE (-ard'lte), w. (Min.) A hydrous 
silicate of alumina and lime found in Hungary, 
resembling laumonite- Dana, 

LE*0-Nf NE (19), a, [L. leofiimts ; ho, hmis, a 
lion ; It. ^ Sp. leomno ; Fr. honin,] Of, per- 
taining to, or resembling, a lion ; lion-like. 

So was he fUll of leonine courn^. Chaucer. 

Leonine verses, a Latin measure, fashionable in the 
middle ages, consisting properly of the hexameter, or 
liexamcter and pentameter, rhymed ; but in that by 
far tho most common, the cicsura, occurring in the 
fifth syllable, rhymes with tlie end of the line; — so 
called because invented or perfected by Leon, Leoni- 
ntis, or Leonius, a monk of the twelfth century. The 
following line is an example. P. Cyc, 

En rex Edvardus, debacehans ut Z^eopardns. 

Lfi'Q-NINE-LY, ad. In the manner of a lion. 

L5-0N*TQ-I>6lf, n, [Gr. Utau, Xhuros, a lion, and 
6So(fs, 6l6vTos, a tooth.] (Bot.) A genus of peren- 
nial, herbaceous plants the leaves of which are 
cut at the edges into segments resembling^eeth ; 
lion*5 tooth ; dandelion. JP, Cyc. 

LfeOF'^KD (ISp'ard), 
n, [Gr. X(6itaphs% 
liov, a Hon, and 
a paid; L. 
hopardua ; It. A Sp. 
hopardo', Fr, Uo^ 
pard,] (Z<fOl,) A 
large animal of the 

cat kind, found in teo^rd (P^ieopardus^. 


LEPIDOPTERi^ 



Africa and in India, having the head, neck, 
back, limbs, and under parts irregu;larly marked 
with black spots, and on the side's numerous 
distinct roses, or clusters of -ma*l d'^prxed 
in a circular form ; its groui <.(»!»’ ’■ .ni, a x cl- 
lowish fawn, except on the under pau ts, which 
are white ; FeUs ieopardus, JEng. Cyc, 

Hwntintr leopard, or chetah, a kind of Icop.ird about 
the size o~f a greyhound, having a slender furm and 
a slight mane ; Felts jubata. It is easily doinofa'pcated, 
’ and, in the East, is used in the chase. 

jiSrThe term leopard is used by many zo'dlog ista to 
include all the larger spotted animals of the caiakmd, 
as the panther, jaguar, ounce, &c. Eng, Cyc. ^ 

L£0P*ARD*S-BANE {l€p'?irdz-b5n), 7i. (Bot\ A 

g enus of deciduous, herbaceous plants, said)to 
ave been used formerly to destroy wild aiV- 
mals; JDoronicum, Loudoi^. 

LE-pAd *PD,m, n, pi, (Zool.) A family of crus- 
taceans *; lepadites. Baird\ 

LEP'A-DITB, n, [Gr. Xen&u XiTthhc, a shell-fish ; 
L. Upas, lepadis] (Conch ) A cirri ped having 
a long, flexible, contractile stem fixed by its 
base to some solid body, and supporting at its 
extremity the principal parts of the animal en- 
closed in a multivalve shell or coriaceous case ; 
goose-barnacle. Brandcm 

LEP-A-DQ-GAs'TpE, n. [Gr. XtttA^, XendSof (L. 
lepds, lepadis), a shell-fish, and yaim'ip, the belly.] 
(Ich.) A genus of fishes having ventral suckers, 
by which they adhere to bodies. Brandc, 

LfeP'AL, n (Bot.) A nectary originating in a 
barren transformed stamen, llensloio. 

LE'PAS, n. [L*, from Gr. Xencis, a limpet ; Xendg, 
a smooth rock; X/nto, to strip otf.] (Oo7ic/i.) A 
genus of Lepadidee or lepadites. Bawd, 

LfiP'^lR, n. [Gr. Xiirpa, leprosy; L. hp7^a \ Fr. 
Upreute . — Sec Lepeosy.] One infected with lep- 
rosy. “ A hper as white as snow,” 2 Kings v. 27. 

LiSP*jglR-oGS, a, 1. Causing leprosy or a fatal 
disease. “ The leperous clistilment,*’ Shak, 
2. Infected with leprosy ; leprous. Todd. 

fLIiiP'p, a, [L. Itpidus; hpos, pleasantness.] 
Pleasant; lively; merry. Barrow. 

LfiP'l-DiNE, 71. (Chem.) A substance obtained 
from a species of lepidium. Uohlyn, 

n, [L., from Gr. Xmlhv, pepper- 
wort.] (Hot.) A genus of cruciferous plants 
ha\ing a warm, pungent taste; peppergrass; 
pepperwort; — so named from its small, acalc- 
like pods. Gray, 

L$:P-hDO-DP.M* DRQM, n , ; pi, LEPiT)onr.j!fjmA. 
[Gr. Xsnis, Xszibog, a’ scale, and Krlipor, ti tri‘e.] 
(Pal,) A genus of fossil plants of the coul 
formation, intermediate between the lycopodi- 
ums and the coniferous plants, the steins of 
which arc sometimes seventy feet in height and 
of a diameter exceeding three feet, and are 
covered with regular rhomboidnl eminences re- 
sembling scales. Lycli, P. Cyc, 

LfiP'I-DCln, n. [Gr. Xenlf, XfirlSot, a scale, and 
dhof, form.] (Pal) One of a family of fossil 
fishes of me oblitc formation, having large, 
rhomboidal, bony scales. Brame, 

LfiP-l-Df^'KRQ-K!TB,«. (Min.) Hydrous perox- 
ide of iron, occurring in minute radiating crys- 
tals, or granular scales and feathery aggrega- 
tions, imbedded in fibrous rod oxide of iron, in 
quartz, and in nodules of chalcedony. Dana, 

LfiP^l-DQ-LfTB, or LBI-PtD'p-LfTE, n. [Or. 

Xfifi&ot, a scale, and XWeu a stone^] Olffw.) A 
comparatively rare species of mica, containing 
lithLa, of a rose-red or pinkish color, occurring 
in oblique hexagonal prisms, and in granular 
masses consisting of foliated scalch ; rose mica ; 
HtWa mica* IMna. 

LfeP-J-D^F'TBR, [See Lbpidoptrra.] (Mni,) 
One of the lepldoptert. Bmari, 

tStF-i-Ddr'i^as, n. jU [Ghr, inl,, » 

?» ?! (,1.' a. {Mab«r, a wIbb.] 

An otder of inneeti lacliidinK tho«i« fc* 
miUnriy knom «s and mcitha, havlOR 

four wrngs, commonly of larRO site, «>ov^ 
•Ktih minute s«alea, wMok to tho naked eyt 
appear like powder. Bnv. Cf«. 


C, t, long; A, £, I, 6, 0, % thori; 4., If, Q, y, Y, olfteurei FArk, pAr. FAsT, fAIJ.; nfelR, rntt;" 
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LJoP-J-DOp'T^IR-AL, I a. Of or pertaining to 

LfcP-i-DOP'TJptt-()f;s, ) Lepidoptem. Booth, 

LEP-l-no'S{S, n, [Gr. AfW?, Xtmhos, a scale.] {Med,) 
A disease characterized by an ciflorescence of 
scales on the body ; a scaly disease. Diinglison, 

LhP I-DOTL, I [Gr. scaly; 

LEP'l-DoT-^lD, ; XfirtSoff a scale.] {But,) Cov- 
ered with scurfy scales ; leprous. Gmg. 

LKP^J-DO 'TUS, 7U {Pal,) A genus of large and 
thick fossil homoccrcal ganoid fishes having the 
general form of perches. Agassiz, 

LkP-I-PUflALUM, n, [Gi. Af.-rtff, a scale, and 
<^ti<?.Xov^ a leaf.] {Pal.) A fos.sil leaf which oc- 
curs in the coal Jonnatbm. Bionqniart, 

LK'PIS^ 71, [L., from Gr. A#7rt\.] {BoL) A thin 
hcalcj attached by its middle, and having a 
lacerated, irr(‘gular margin. Iletisloto. 

LK’Pdlt 71, pi, FL. kpuSi lepoi'iSf a hare, 

and Gr. form.] {Zoul,) A family of rodent 
animals, the type of which is the common hare 
{Lepns thnidus), Waterhouse, 

r-EP'O-RINK, or LflP'O-ElfNR (10) [Wp'^-rln, W, 
J, r, Jii, Sm, <\\ lo'po-rin, »S. ; 15p'o-rfn, K, 
lVh.]f a, [L, lepoi'onfs ; lipns, leporis^ii hare.] 
Of, Ixdongiug to, or resembling a hare. Johiison, 

hB^PHA^n, [L.] (d/erf.) Leprosy, Dunglisou, 

LIiI-PRG^^’I-TY, n. The state of being leprous; 
Icprousnoss*; stpiamousnes'j. [ii.] Bacon, 

LKP'tttVHy, rt* [Gr. Afn-orf, scaly; A^rro?, a 

scale ; L*. iept^a ; It. lehbra ; Hp, lepra , T'r. A'y;rr.l 

1. {MM.) A loathsoim* disiMse, ch.ir.ieter'/(*a 
by^ ai oniptiou of eirculir spots of iufltimed 
skin ci>\<'n'<l with whitish seal(‘s, varying from 
the size of a piudn^ad to an inch in diann^ter, 
and forming, sometimes, by coale u*ing, large, 
irregular patch(*H. It »»ft«Mi <?t)vers the whole 
body, but rarely, if ever, the face, DunjUstm, 

4|]|r-TUrt Irftrttitfof the Jews a|»pi*.irs to have been 
Itmiefftily not scity, Inii to h.ivo cimsjsi«sl of Hinoofli. 
Khiomx pAtcUoH on which tUu hair (itriied white uud 
sdky, And tho skin, with tUo mnsentar thMh, lost Us 
ittomttnhiy. It was incurnhio, 'Pho lejtrm^ of the 
Vralis is proit.uly a variety of elophautiiisis, Van^li* 

son, p, cy. 

Black lepra tpi « form of loprony In which the scales 
aro bl.u*k. -^Irhitr ifprimj, A form of leprosy in which 
till) MC.iles art' white. Bunglium, 

2, The venereal disease ; syphili». Shak, 


(Wi|»*niis), «, 1. Infected with leprosy, 
or other loiithsome disense. ICx, iv. (i. 

tk, (hot,) Having scales; lepidotc. Orag, 

M’.p^ttor.M-r.Y, ftd. In a leprous manner, 

),i:p'ri<»r«-NKi<H, n The state of being leprous, 
or iufei tcd with leprosy. Sherwood, 

LiiP-TO-llAC'TVI,, fi. [Or, Xtardu light, thin, 
atici Uan Xau a finger,] {Zo>4,) A bird or other 
animat having slender tot •• Mitchvock, 

LUF-T^-HAO'TYL-oOs, a. Having slender toes, 
- Hiieheock* 

n, [Or, Xtwrkt, fine, slender, and 
Aiiy*(, a discourse,] A hnc-spiin discourse on 
trifling matters, Cruhhm 

Ti, [Or. Xfftrtff^ slender, and 

a serpent. j A sub family of very 

limg and slemler serpents, belonging to the 
famtW f WMdrid#, which live in wocida, entwin- 
ing themsehes among the branches of trees, 
aitcl gliding with great rapidity from one to an- 
other. ^ 

n. [Gr. Xtwrdft slender, 

amt f«p«, body.] (OmifA.) A genus of birds of 

the fhmily Ommiktmt or euehoes, found in Mad- 
agaaear. I'on IXvr Ubereis. 


I*. fChr, .liersertaSi, attempting; 
4, to m ike thin ; Xtwt^i, thin ; L. 
riv«. I (.IM.) A meiiiidiie whioh thins or inoreasea 
the nuidity nf humors ; an attenuant. 

hflf*TYM-lTe, a. {Mim,) A granular oomimnd 
of fels|iat and quarts ; grannllte* ZhiSNS. 


ah f U] h {ZML) A jgfnui of 

amni tW ; the hare* 

3t. ( diT/'fM.i An anolent aontlitni oenateHa- 
tion situated under Orion. HW* 


t LfeRE, n, [A. S. f<w.] Learning ; lore, Spenser, 
fLERE, a. Empty. — See Leer. Butler, 

t LERE, V, a, [A. S. keran.'] To give or to re- 
ceive instruction ; to learn or to teach. Chaucer, 

LJp-RJS'TAi 91, {Pdf'p.) A genus of lizards with 
Very short feet, and destitute of eyelids ; Ophi- 
opsis of Fitzinger. Van JJcr Hoeven, 

LKR-J^M n. [Gr. Xfppain, a name of the hydra.] 
'{Zool.) A genus of crustaceans which are exter- 
nal parasites of fishes. Bail'd, 

LpR-NE'AN, n, {Zonl.) One of the genus of 
crustaceans called Lemtca, Bng, Cyc, 

t LfiR'RY, n. Learning ; a lesson. Wright, 

LEH'Dl-AN, a, {Geog.) Of, or pertaining, to an- 
cient Lesbos, an island in the Grecian archipel- 
ago, now called Meteliii. 

LE'^IQN (ICV.lmii), [L. toio ; hedo^ to 

hurt, to injure; It. leswne; Sp. Fr. lesion.li 

1. {Law,) In Scottish law, damage; detri- 
ment: — XU the civil law, the injury buffered by 
one who docs not receive a full equivalent for 
whut he gives in a commutative contract.i^^iwif. 

2. {Med.) A morbid change ; derangement ; 

disorder. Diinglistfii. 

LliSS. [A. S. lens^ — imperative of leasan.) lysan, 
to loose, to dismiss, to put or take away. Toohe.] 
A negative or privative termination. Joined to 
nouns It converts them into sul|cctivcs imjilying 
the absence or privation of that which is cx- 
I)ress(‘d by the nouns, as lifcfctfs, without life ; 
fearA'iW, witliout fear. 

r.f'lSS, a, [Goth, lius't A. 5>. Icrs, irregular com- 
parative of — imperative of Imsan^ lysan^ 
to loose ; to* dismiss ; to put or tak<s away. 
Took(\\ Not so great or so much; smaller; 
inferior ; — the eoiuparativc of /iVf/e, and op- 
posed to gt'euter or niore. “ f^ess value.*’ Shak. 

ItfH trimt wrtii with tho Eternal tn be deemed 
Equal lu Htre!i/?Hi, imd, latUer tlmu be 
('aie<l iKit to lx* ac nil. JlfiVitim. 

Th >!• Mir ntul lininumv of shnne expreia, 

I’liie 1 j> cbvfi's and iM'autifuUy Im. Prior, 

Lj;8H, ad. In a MuaUer or lower degree; not so 
much. **Lm proud.” “Lw royal.” Shak, 

God hath puninhed us trm than our InkjttUtles deserve. 

JCzra lx. 1.1. 

LkHH, w. A smaller quantity; not so much;— 
oppos(‘d to MuiVt or tt) as tniwh, 

Tltey gnthertMl, some more, some /e«r. JSr. xvl. 17. 
I.em and lem of EniUy ho saw. Uryihn, 

t Lfj88, Unless; lest. B, Jmison, 

t r.flHH, r. a. To make l<*8s ; to lessen. Goirer, 

L5)H-8KK*, n, (Law,) The person to whom a 
lease is given ; — opposed to lessor, Bimdli, 

LftH'gRN (Ws'sn), v, a, [From &’««.] [«. LK«- 
SUNRO; pp, LESHKNKn.J 

1. 1*0 make less in size or quantity ; to make 
smaUer ; to diminish ; to reduce; to abate. 

The tribute . . . was lemmtl by half. Jlaktuh, 

2. To diminish in degree, state, or quality ; 
t<i degrade ; to lower. 

Kiikth may give 

Tti iMX-I'ir*'. flud not /I'l'vii tlwb own ,fi4itt»rM. Jh^nham. 

St, I’aul I'hiHB to ma|;nUy his otll<'e when ill invn roiiHplrrd 
tu kmn it, Mtartmrp, 

LflH'HEN (Ifia'an), ». To grow or become less ; 
to be diminished ; to decrease; to abate, 

.VlU'ovrriiincnt nt^y bs mlMinsd to avow simne or wsniIc 
a. (hi* vnirrul opinhin in thoso that Kovcrti is svrn to ofOVN 
or iiic'ifttM'. TViv^k. 

Lf;H'«EN-lNa,it, Hlmiimtlon. Pope, 

a. Less; emaller; inferior; minor, 

TIis Uwwr h«r», and tlwro tb« lemr Uimhi, . ^ 

Tin* nvw-follpii vounit iiarii bU'atin'S for ttudr dams. Pa/ir. 

JOiMt Lesaer iitenns xmnllcr, and rontra^ts with jrrrur • 
«if*. rontrast'i aomotinn^s with ffrnitrrj Inn nftener 
with morr, the rompnratlvr of murk \ for llioif»h it 

nmy mean wot »a Utrgr, ite meet eomeion meaning i« 
nwt $a niiieA O, Armem, 

/>tvrr U a corruption of the oomparatlve ef 
Bt/ts, of lone snd cMUbliKhtul itxe in eertaiii eases ; 
as, ** tdrin^r .Asia,’* ftir “ Asia Mwr ** ; “ Ttu» /c<f»fr 

Hffht.” Ot», I. Itt. •‘f.c/fsrr aracex.” Bhur , — ft 

may Is) ustMl mstesul of /cas whonowr the rhythm con 
be aided, or tlie doable occurrencie of a lerminational 
# aveMed ; aen 

AtlsiidtowlHdaiaMsrVaiwM <i4dlhmi, 

t lM/Se^AM,0d, Leift. **That/ee#«rhatehim.” SAak. 


t LfiS'S^;§, n. pi, [Fr. laissees \ W*.seer^ to leave.] 
The leavings or dung of beasts. Bailey, 

LfiS'SON (ISa'sn), n, [Gr. Pfyw, to gather, to read; 
li, lectio \ lego, lectus X \t,lezione\ Sp. leccioiVy 
Fr. let^oji, — Goth, laiseins^ learning.] 

1. Any thing read or pronounced for instruc- 
tion or improvement ; any thing assigned by, or 
recited to, a teacher as a task or exercise. 

I a:n no broc-hiiig scholar in the schools; 

JT^ll not be tied to hou-*' ■‘'o- ’pn I'trd **Tr.r‘«, 

But learn n;y lcs*>ons 1 p.i .i'.- m- 'c.l. Shak, 

2. A portion of Scripture read in divine ser- 

vice. L'^asrns being free from some incon- 
veniences whercunto sermons are most sub- 
ject.” Hooker, 

3. Precept; instruction. 

Edward PlnntapotK’t, arlc" a knif^ht. 

Anti Icurn this Diaw tJiy huonl in right, ^hak, 

4. Any thing pronounced by way of correc- 
tion or reproof; rebuke; leo^iire- 

She would give her a lemin for walking so late. Sidneif, 
6. A composition designed to display 

the power and expression of a particular instru- 
ment ; a sonata. Moore, 

LiilH'SON (Igs'sn), V, a. To teach; to instruct. 
** Well hast thou lessoned us.” [lu] Shak, 

LKB'POR or LfiS-SoR' (130) [icsVor, S. W, P, B, 

K. Hr.; I 9 H-Bbr', J, ; les'hor', Ja.; liSs'sor or 
l 9 H-sbi', »s'w 2 .], n, {Lato,) One who leases;* one 
who grants si lease ; — correlative of lessee, 

Li:ST [liSHt, P. J, E, F, Ja, K. Sni, Wr, 117;.; liSst 
or ICst, N. ir.], row/. [From least, Johnson, 

A, H. leased^ past part, of leasan^ lysan^ to loose, 
lo dismiss. Tooke,] That not; for fear that. 
Watch nnd pray, lent yc enter into temptation, xiv. 38, 

jRii> • Almost all mtr orfhoopists proiiounre this word 
both wajs; hat tlio lonmn* [lost] sooinK to be by nnirh 
tlio most ;t(‘iK*r!ii. 'I’liis woid ih derived from tlw ad- 
jertlvo Inintt but it i« not uncommon for words to 
cLiaugo tliuir form when they cliangc their class. 
li'ulXer, 

LET, t\ a, [Goth. Man ; A. >S. Itrtan ; Put. laafm ; 
(Jer. /<7.s,vr;i ; Ban, lade ; Sw, ItJa ; Xcel. 

[l. a.KT; LETTINtl, l.ET,] 

1. To permit; to allow; to sufler; to give 
lea\ e or ptumission to. “ Let her be redetuued*” 
Ex, xxi. H. “ Thou leftest thy fortune sleep.” 

I.ord, now Ic/tcif thou thy servant dtqiart in pence, accord- 
ing to thy wotd. IMr U, iib. 

We miiHt n»»t Iri m mAnifi’nt trwthn lK*cau«c we cannot an- 
swer all iiuvsiions ouout them. ('oilier. 

In tlu) lmiM*nitivc mood it doiioten entreaty, 
Kiipplicatton, exliortation, command, ix^riiuHsion, con- 
rce».ioii, <»r allowjnci*. i,ct medic with the Phill#- 
tuic.^,’’ ,/iiifir. \vl. hh. “ Let u« seek some desoUte 
Hhndc,'’ Shnh, f.rt the soldiers seize him ; ” “ irst 
this Ih* done.’* Tiriidrn, “ O’er golden saiids hi rich 
racioluH rtow.” /*o»c. — U is followed by the infini- 
tive mood without the sign to, 

2. To grant the posaesaion and use of for a 

eomporisation; to put to hire; to lease. **To 
lit this land by le«Ke.** Shak, 

q'hcrc vriui a certain bonacholdcrwhlch planted * vineyard, 
. . * and ht it out to husbandmen. xxi. .i.t. 

She ht her sewond floor to a very genteel man. ?%nrb>r. 
To lu alme^ to Ioavo ; to sutror or {wrinit to remain. 
“This iiotmn iniglU Iki lit alone.'** Rtigtrx*, To let 
bloody to raiifs^ nr siificr blood lo conic out, as by oiK*n- 
lug a vein, ^'//tpporrulrv ht grout qii.'tittiliCH of oload.** 
Arbuthnut . — To ht dov/ty to rauee or lutrer lo de- 
scend ; to touer. She />f rhciii dmen by a cord through 

tiic window.** ./oaA. n. lo. To make hoficr hy teiii- 
Iienng, is t metiil, To let (tfciec, orhtjlu^ to 

to let loose, or Ulscliirge, as a blow, n stiiue,or a but- 
)ei fircim a gun, Four roguee in tmekfsin ht drire it 
i»e.»* &kak. “ He Ift Jin at him a volley of iIkwo.’* 
Bartlett, Tohi in m mfe, to make or to eutltw to come 
or to go in or into ; totMtrmii loenier , lo ailmit. ttJwk, 
—7'e ht hoHiy, to set freetir at I.nrpe , to Iree frtuii ro- 
striint. ** A hind ht loose,** Orn, xUx. 21 4 •— To lot 
to cause to |t> oO; im a gun ; to discharge. 

To ht ««r, to fw^e frtwi confinemint : - to Ittosen m 
extend, as a rofM s — to lease. Juktt*tnt, 

t Lf:T, r. Of. [CJoth. leita ; A, H,ieiian ; But. Ui* 
[i. LKTTElKiy. LETTIStO, tETTBU.] Tq 
hinder ; to impede ; to prevent ; to obatruot. 

t>ftentleit« I imreoiMl to «««»« unto you, iml wee M 
hllherto. lc# toifc atn« may eactrf 

LftT^ P, ». L tTo forbear. 

lie wcwM nol ikt to eonnwl the king. Boom, 

2. To be leaeed or let ; «e, ** A houet to U/k,** 
giqr* **The teite IwevltY of this to ill repliieei liy the 
apIMrently mere correct IbfiM of, ‘ n houee to ht let*** 
ifsuirL 
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printing signs, or pictures ; — used with against 
** LibeUing agaiiut the senate.’* HhaU 

71. [L.] A small balance; a carpen- 
ter’s or mason^s level, [ii.] If^eale. 

LrB5jL-LAN'T,7t. {Law.) One who brings or files 
a libel or charge in a chancery or admiralty 
case ; — corresponding to plamtijfia. actions in 
common-law courts. Bouvier, 

n. One who libels; one who de- 
furxies by publication. Bacon, 

H'BPL-tANO, 71. The act of defaming by publi- 
cation ; act of one who libels. Burke, 

Li'BpL-jJsT, n. A libeller, [u.] llobkouse. 

(i. Containing a libel ; expressing 
or convoying defamation ; defamatory. ^^Libe!^ 
hm hooks and writings.” Bacon, 

LU-LA, 71. {But.) A genus of neurop- 
torons insects; dragon-fly. Baird, 

71, [1^.] {Bot,) The inner fibrous bark of 
exogenous plants, consisting of woody tissue, 
intermixed with cellular substance, and forming 
u compact envelope immediately surrounding 
th<^ wood. Bra7ide, Grag. 

Fnan tin* ISht of plrintt many textilo fabrte* aro mantifnc- 
tiircd, itH lliu'Ti trom that of flivx, ond tliroad ftom that of the 
Uiu« ttml tiu‘i*-hark trws. /». 

“ Tho most common material on wiiich books 
wero wTitfon by the Grooks and Romans, was the 
thill <’oatH or rind whence tho Latin name for 
n hook) of tho Kgyptian papyrus.** W, Hmitk, 

LlfH’J(JR-AL, a, [l*,lihcralis\ free : It, lihe^ 
/•«/c{ Sp. //5m//; Fr. //5cVo/.] 

1. Well or nobly born ; not mean, [n.l Hpmsvr. 

Becoming a gentleman ; catholic ; toler- 
ant ; enlarged not narrow, selfish, or bigoted. 

** A tibmtl mind. BUiit, ** Destitute of every 
liberal sentiment.” MacauUg, 

3. Free ; <%auUd ; unconstrained ; as, ** A //5- 
mtl interchange of opinUms.” 

4. Free to give ; giving largely ; generous ; 

Imuntiful; not niggardly or parsimonious; — 
used %vith />/ before that which la given. “ Uh* 
cral of praise.” Bacoti, 

Hom«* art* nnwUciy JfiKrrni/, and inera dallKht to give prea- 
f tits than 0* }Miy drbta. 

Till* //.'-•!■<»/ hn« always moat plenty, with eatei'ni and 
citiiiiiM'itflatUin to I.ot'Kr, 

5. Tairge ; full ; ample ; not stinted. ** A lib- 

mil dower.” S/tu/c, 

0, Free to excess ; loose ; lax ; UoentiouH ; 

gross, •* A liberal villain.** Shak, ” Liberal 

jeMs.” Beau, o; FI, 

Uhretit orfjf, srta in the cttliivatlnn of which the in- 
tellecttiai jMiwrrx am plii«'fl> eiuplt>y<‘d, lei nhilosimliy, 

p.iirttifi}', Hctilpdire, iiiihk*, jfer. , o(i|toM*a to mfcLtm- 
cut Ubrml ftiuration. an ciliirncion In literature 

and 'trittiirs aeneraily , > often applied to an oduca* 
Oon recAiwd at a rolloae or a uiiiversti>. 

jSya,— Was AmeL», Faie. 

Ll{l’F^R*AL, n. An advocate of greater freedom, 

especially in politioal institutions ; an advo- 
cate of liberal principles. Bd, i/eo« 

Ll»'i;tt-AL-UKAin ‘en, a. Having a generous 
heart; libcrul-souted. IFrigAl, 

L|0*£E-A1«^ISM, t$. Liberal prlnelplei ; the piiii- 
elplet of UbertUsts* Brii, Crit. 

Lltl'BE*4L-THT, n„ An advocate of liberal prin- 
ciples ; a UberaL CA, Ob, 

Ll R- £R-.^ L-!8T'IC, ol Ketating to Uberallam. [n,'] 

LIb*£E-Al*|>*TY, II. [L. BbmiUfiUt It, UberaU- 

ih ; Wp. ihetahd^ i Fr. 

L The qiuUiy of being liberal ; dUptOftition to 
give freely or largely j generiwity, 

A TIm Mt af giving freely or lergelj. 

TiM dtfWiHRf . ttmii, Ihat ti to Ko In 

4iitm« to oondM ni llotitjMK iMnHkHinoA with ni«h <4MwwlhtiHw« 
0* otay 4*«prrf« thv y»MttiV4> pb>iwuri’ that i« tw ha itiH; with in , 
obb.fm4 latr'* f Itow.^'ft'aiuvt m. > 

S. That whieh is i^iven flreely ; free, ungrndged ‘ 
gift ; bottttiy ; beaefaetiOE. 

Wlowoowt vr >0 ahaR apiHrovo by mr lillimk »|ll J 

•mid hi hWtts vifttr fiiwmlirv t»» loratstnn. I tliie. avi A 

4. UbefaleectttholieheHtoftbfniR^ large** 
of mind ; euthnUeSty ; toleration ; esod«>r ; 
imp.'trtiality ; as, **To judge with AWn/%-'* 

Syn.— wvM* Sot' MTV. 


LlB'jeiR-AL-fZB, V, a, [/. liberalized ; pp, LIB- 
ERALIZING, LIBERALIZED.] To make liberal 
or catholic ; to enlarge. 

Grand, swelling sentiments of liberty I am sure I do not 
dcspihe. They wann the heart, they enlarge and i^jcraiise 
our nil lids, they animate oui couru£:e in a tune of conflict. 

Jiurke. 

LiB'jpR-AL-LY, ad. L In a liberal manner ; 
bountifully ; freely ; largely ; ungrudgingly. 

If any of you lack wisdom, let him ask of God, who giv- 
ctli to all men Itbcrally^ and upbraidcth not Jutuesi. S, 

2. With liberal or catholic views or senti- 
ments ; without selfishness or bigotry. 

3. With excess of freedom; loosely; un- 

controlledly ; licentiously. Greene. 

LiB'JgR-AL-MiND'JpD, a. Having a liberal^ or 
generous mind. Bir John Hawkins. 

LlB'JgR-AL-SOULED (-sdid), a. Having a liberal 
soul; llbcral-heartcd. CUirke. 

LlB'JgR-ATE, u. a. [L. UberOt liheraim\ liber, 
free ; It. Iihe7'a7'e\ Fr, //5eVer.] [i. liberated ; 
pp. LIBERATING, LIBERATED.] To SOt free Or 
at liberty ; to free ; to release ; to deliver ; to 
ransom ; to discharge ; to disengage. A, Bimth, 

Syn.— See Deliver, Disengage, Ransom. 

lIb-^IR-A'TIQN, n. [L. Uhcratio ; It. liherazione ; 
Fr. libih'atio7i,"\ The act of liberating, or the 
state of being uberated. A, Bt7iith. 

lIb'^ 3R-A-T9R, «. [L.] One who liberates. Ilewyt, 

lTb-^IR-TA'RI-AN, 71. [L. Ubertas, liberty.] An 
advocate of niorul freedom ; one who holds the 
doctrine of the freedom of the will ; — opposed 
to necessaria7i, Th, BoUy. 

I hpHovo Ik* <I>p. rmnibio) may claim tho merit of adding 
tin* word tttn^ t»> the English language, os I*ric«t- 

loy adflfd that of ** ncroKbaiiau." Hcitl. 

L^B'^1R-T(-(U^E, 71. rii. //5cr/<w, liberty, and ccedo, 
to kill ; I'r. Iihe7'tlctdi\'] 

1. A destroyer of liberty. Wade. 

2, Destruction of liberty. Sotithcg, 

LlB*|lR-TlN-A<5lE, n, [Fr.] Libertinism. ” He 
saw ... a growing UherthmgeJ' [r.] \Va7'hurt07i. 

Ltn'EK-TiNB, n. [L. //5<v*f/m« ; liber, free; It. 
^ Sp. liberfmo ; Fr. Bbertm.] 

1. (Bomm .'l»f. K: (■ini Law.) One manumit- 
ted from legal s(*rvitudo ; a freedman. BurriU, 

2. One uuconftned ; one at liVierty. 


Whi*n h<* apoakn, 
Tho air, a charfored /o«s w utlU. 


Shak. 


3, pi. Jews whom the Ilemims hnd taken in 
war, conveyed to Home, and afterwards freed. 
”The synagogue of the Lihi'HmmJ* Acts v5. 9. 

4s. pi, {ICcel, nist.) A name given to certain 
Auubaptists, in the sixteenth century, who ud- 
vocuted polygamy and a coimnunity of ^rop- 

Brande. 




He who lives without moral restraint, es- 
peeially in relation to women ; a licentious man ; 
a rake ; a debauchf c. 

Want of powar it lha only bound that a Hfmrtim putt to 
hit vi«wt ujNm any of the mx. H* kiehurdmM. 

Full too of iiiatrttcnoit and warning la oiir 
pr<*M«Mii piniiUiyriiotit of tho word ffhi^rtine. It aianlfleil, 
arronling to its carlipiii iiho in French and In Engllah, 
a hpccul.itivc luH> thinker III inattorp of roligloti, and In 
(he Theory of morals, or, it ntiglit Ik*, of ^vemmant. 
Rut aa, by a auro prueoaa, freo'thinkiiig d/sw and will 
end in Bree-ett/a^ir, as lie who liaa cast od* Ute one 
yoke will emit off the other, ao a Ubertiin came, in 
two or lUreo gmieraritMiH. to aIgnllV a proBigate, ee ^ 
|wciaii|iin relation to women, n tieentioiis and de- 
bauelteo petToa.** TVvneA. 

lIb'I^R-TINE, a, Ltx in morals; licentious; 
dissolute. ** A S^ertins . « • life.” Bacon, 

L1b*|;r-T|N.*T?m, VI. L The etntf or the pri\i- 
le^ of a freedman. JIamttumd, 

2. Lleentlous prindpltn or praetioe; disso- 
lutenets; debauonery; lieentiouHness. Paltiy, 

LlR'|3l*TYi ft. [U Wmias % Mhor, free ; Xt. Uher* 
iAt Bp. miikad; Fr. iiTAetfAl 
1. Kxomption from restmint ; power of act- 
ing without restraint; frerdoni; indepeiuleitce. 
Wher* Ibr S|*irlt of the lAtri K there U HVrVv. $ CV, III. IT. 
*Ti*i fflierOii alone that aive« the e<»w^*r 
Of fleeting Ua* Its ltt.ntrr and |H*rOitUi'. CTmgfmr, 
Kntta 

8* (J/ef.) Freedom of the erill; exemption 
from eompulaitm or rt elr&int !» volition. 
mt **Tbe idea of Ukertg U the idea of a pewet In 


any agent to do or forbear any particular action, ac- 
coiding to the determination or tliought of the mind, 
whereby either of tliein is preferred to the otlier,’* 
Locke. — Ry the liberty of a mural ageiir, I under- 
stand a power over the dererimnations of his own 
will. If, in any action, he hUb power to will what lie 
did, or not to will it, m that action ho is free. But if, 
in every voluntary action, the dotermin.ation of his 
will bo the necessary consequence of soniethtug iii- 
voluiiury in tho state ot lus mind, or of something 
in his external circumstances, ho is not lice ; he has 
not whai. I call tlie liberty of a moral agent, but is 
subject to necessity.** Reid. « It has been common 
to distinguish liberty into freedom fjom co-action, and 
freedom from necessity. Freedom from co-artmi im- 
plies, on tho one hand, the absence of all impediment 
or restraint, and, on the other hand, the absence ot all 
conipulsioii or violence. Freedom from nrceasity is 
also called liberty of election, or power to cluiose, and 
implies ireedoni trom any thing invincibly determin- 
ing a moral agent.” Fleming. 

3. {Erig. Law.) A privilege or immunity held 

by royal grant or by prescription ; a branch of 
the crown’s prerogative subsisting in the hands 
of a subject; a franchise. ^\^7hhaw. 

4. A place or district within which certain ex- 

clusive privileges may be exercised; a place of 
exclusive jurisdiction. [Eng.] BurriU, 

This portion of the motropolifi [J^ondon], the city, includ- 
ing the hbertme , . . . i« divided into two portions, i*. Cyc. 

5. A space or place, as in a prison, within 
which one is permitted to pass freely, but which 
he is not allowed to go beyond; limits, Wright, 

6. Leave ; permission ; license. “There is 

full lihe7iy of feasting.” Bhak. 

7. Excessive or unwarrantable freedom in 
action or speech; as, “To take Uheti.ies with 
another’s property.” 

8. {Mem.) An arch in the middle of a bit, to 

give place to the tongue. Crabb. 

At liberty, free from restraint or confinement ; as, 
“7'0 be at lthrr1v^*i *‘7’osct«f liberty.^*-- Ciril hb- 
erty, tlio liberty <»f a member of Foeiety, lieing natural 
liberty so far restrained by human laws as is neces- 
sary anil exiH*dieiit for the general advantage of the 
pubht. BurriU,'--’ Liberty if the prrue, tho tree i>owcr 
oi publiHhing what ojio pleuseH, Hubjert, liowcver, 
to punishment for publishing what is mischievous to 
the juiblir im nils, <ir injurloim to individuala. Blech- 
Siam. — JSi’ututal librrtif, the |siwer of acting as one 
pleases, restrained only by the law of nature. 

3r«/ libe/ ty, same n« elril liberty. Been. — 7*lie freedom 
tif a nation or a stare from all uiijiisl abridpoieuts ol 
its rights and indepandenee by another nation. He. 
UniouH liberty, or Itberiy of eonmeKce, lilierty to wor- 
ship <vod affording to ttm dietstes of otiu*H own eon- 
seifitre,.— 7V> take hherty. to um* irmloni not Hperially 
granted. ** I sixall ca^c'ilie liberty lu consider a third 
ground.” hockt, 

Syn.— 'Bee F reedom, Leave. 

LI-RfcTH'ieJN-Il'K, n. (Mm.) A phosphate of 
copper of a dark oHve-green color, found chiefly 
at Lihethen, in Hungury. Banaf 

L(-BlD'i-Nl8T, «. One given to lewdnefls. Junim, 

t LI-Blt>-l-Nf^P*r.TY, #». The quality of being li- 
bidinous ; lust ; lechery. Bkmon, 

H-BlD'J-NOfts, d, [T^ UMdmomst, Uhida, hhidi- 
ni», luht; Ubet, or luhet, it pleases; Xt. A Sp. 
lilndititisoi Fr. UMdineux.’l Lustfbl; lewd; 
lecherous; lascivious. Bhmstotie, 

I4-BIdT-NO08-LY, ad. In a libidinous manner ; 
lustfully ; lewdly ; lecherously. JLarington, 

Ll-B?D'l-NOF8-NftSB, n. The quality or the state 
of being libidinous ; lusUblness ; k‘wdue8m.Tbd^. 

lPBJL?, n, [L.] 

1. { Homan Ant.) The pound being the unit 
of weight, divided into twelve equal parts called 
wwci>;-~a measure of Uquidi divided into 
tweUe equal parts bylines marked on it: — a 
hnl.inee ; scales : —a cari>enter*« or a mason's 
level. IF. KfwtVA. 

8. (Astrm,) The constellation called the Bal- 
ance i **** which is the seventh sign of the xodisc. 

jfir Tlie stm eaters this sign at tite aamiiknal 
eqtiitiex, or ahont file W €*f flvpff#nlier, foriimriy c«. 
iRfidiag witb the eoasiellatkm Libra, httx in cense- 
qneiiee of the preri^sfiiun of the vqu !»«»«*«, now oecsi* 
pled liy the ronsteilaiiun Virgo, iferaehei, 

4. A BEina gtven to the best kind of tohmm 
grown in the western part of Cuba. ISMmmmm, 

lFbe^Ih «n |1». BhrmUst Mm, w jMraFWd.] 
Welghliig a pound, [r.] iMsim 

«. [L- Mhrmim ; Alfcer, a book.] 
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LICOEOUS 


1. t One who transcribes or copies books ; a 

transcriber; a copier; a copyist. Broome. 

2. One who has the care oi* a library. Wafpo^e. 

Ll-BRA'RJ-AN-SHtP» n. The office of a librarian; 
state of being a librarian. Tocld. 

Lf'DRA-RY, n. [L. Uhrariay a bookseller^s shop ; 
lihrdriui^ pertaining to books ; liber, Ubri, the 
inner bark of trees, especially of papyrus, on 
which books were written; hence, a book; It. 

Sp. Ubrerin; Pr. Ubrairie. — See Liber.] 

1. A building or an apartment in which is 
kept a collection of books for use, not for sale. 

are a«t the ahrincs where all the rellca of the an- 
cient full of true viitue, and that without delusion or 

imposture, are preserved and reposed. Jiacon. 

2. A collection of books for use, not for sale. 

A list of his majesty’s library.^* Walpole. 

Li'BRATE, V. a. [L, Uhro, Ubratiis ; libra, a hiil- 
ance.] [t. vibrated; pp. libratino, li- 
BRATED.J To balance ; to poise ; to hold in 
equipoise. Chambers. 

LLBRA'TIQN (li-bra'sliun), w. [L. libratio\ It. 
Ubrazionc ; Sp. Ubracion ; Fr. libration.'] 

1. The act of balancing, or the state of being 

balanced. Dryden. Thomson. 

2. {Asiron.) An apparent libratory or bal- 
ancing motion of the moon, observed at certain 
points in her orbit, whereby portions of oppo- 
site border.^ alternately appear and disappear. 

Diumat hbiation, lihration by which, as the moon 
rises, a portion of the up[ier liinh is Hoen, which is 
gradually lost sight of, and a poitioiiof tho opposite 
limb gradually appears, as she descends ; — tho otiTect 
of liiaar parallax. — Librahon of the mrth, a term 
sometimes used to denote tho parallelism of the earth’s 
axis, in every part of her orbit. — Libration in latitude, 
librntion in tho axis of the moon’s rotation, resulting 
from the inclination of the axis of rotation to the 
plane of her orbit. — Liii ration in iong^tude, libration 
at right angles to the axis of rotatuni, caused by tho 
apparently unequal luottun of the inoou in her <irhtt. 

lierachsL OlmstsU. Rees, 

Ll^BRA-TQ-RY', flf. Balancing; playing or mov- 
ing like a bal mce. Bailey. 

Lf^BRitT^TOi n. [It. dim. of libro (tj. liber), a 
book,] A little book, as that containing tho 
words of an opera. Chambers, 

The west-south- 

LiCE, n. ; pi. of louse. See Louse. 

LIce'BANE, n. A plant. Johnson. 

Lf'C^NS-^-BLE, a. Z. That may bo licensed or 
permitted by legal grant. Todd. 

2. t That may be dismissed. Cotyrave. 

Lt'C^NSE, n* [L. Ucentia-, licet, it is allowable; 
It. I'eenza ; Sp. iiceneia ; Fr. Ucmce.\ 

M/Sf' Written also lUetm. 

1. Grant of permission or authority; per- 
mission ; leave. 

When he h»d f(iven him Ucen»e, Paul stood on the stelrs, 
sad beckoned vith his hand. dirts xxU ><0. 

2. A writiniir or instrument granting permis- j 

«on or authority. j 

We procured a Utrnae of the Duke of Parma to enter the i 
theatre and i^altcry. AtMimn. 

2 . BxoBsaivo or exorbitant liberty ; freedom 
to exeeas. 

JUsmiMi they mean when they «ry liberty. mUm. 

Thoueh this be a state of lEWrty, yet it it not a state nf 
ITccistet cliaairh nun. In that sCutv, nsve nn unrmttrrdlahta 
liberty mdispiMHf «>f his i>eni<m or possutsluns, yet hr hits not 
Kberty to deattey himself. L(H'Kf, 

4 . Arts.) Liberty which an artist takes 

in deviating from tho rules of his art, as in 
poetry, painting, music, &c. FedrhoU. 

Syn.— See Leave. 

Lt'C^NSE, e. a. [». x.ro»NS»i> ; pp. tiomdiua, 

LPaBKEBB.] 

L To grant authority or permission to; to 
permit by grant. MiHton. 

2. fXo oismiss; to send away. Wotton, 

lFciiNBEO p. a. Having a license ; 

permitted or authorised by grant. 

fi* (Ism.) One to whom m lioense 

is» grt Bled. 

£rro2?fg-glt, n. One who licenses or gmuts a 
lioenae. OMierjUld. 

A licensing. [».) ChSmim. 


hlB§, n. FL., from Gr. 
west wind. 


Li-CfiN'T{-ATE (n-sSn'she-at') [Il-sSn'shf-at, P. J. 
Ja.; ll-sen'shp-at, W. P. Sm. TFr. ; ll-sSn'ah^t, 
S. JB.], n, [Low L. Ucentiatm, from L. Ucentia, 
license ; It. licenziato ; Sp. Uccnciado.) 

1. t One who uses license, or too great free- 
dom. of disorder.” ^ Bp, Hull. 

2. One who has a license to practise a profes- 
sion, as medicine or theology. P. Cyc. 

3. In some European universities, a degree 
between that of bachelor and that of doctor. 

iK^ In England, it is only given at Cambridge, and 
there only to a medical graduate. In Spain, most of 
the officers of judicature are styled licentiatas. Brande, 

t LI-CEN'TJ-ATE, V. a. To license. V Estrange. 

Lr-Oi:N-TI-A'TIQN,iU. Act of licensing. Freeman. 

Lf-CfiN'TlOtJS (ir-sijn'fahvs), a. [L, Ucpitiosiis \ 
Ucentia, license ; It. hcetvdoso ; Sp. Uceticioso ; 
Fr. liccncieux.)^ 

1. Using license, or too great freedom ; loose ; 
lax; libertine; dissolute; lewd. 


How would it touch the^ to the quick 
Sliouldst thou but hear I were hcvntxom, 
Awd that this body, conw'crato to thee. 
With ruffian lust bhOuld be contaminate I 


Sbetk. 


2. Unrestruined by law or decency j wanton. 
“ Licentious practice.” Barrow. 

To pui chase n licentious liberty, tSpenaer. 

Sym — Seo Dissolute. 

LI-C£N'TI0US-LY (ll-sISn'shijs-ly), ad. In a li- 
centious manner ; with excessive liberty ; disso- 
lutely; lewdly. Camden. 

LI-CEN'TIOUK-NESS (lI-BiJn'«hus-nfis), n. Tho 
quality or the state of being licentious ; exces- 
sive freedom ; laxity ; dissoluteness. Swift. 

fLlon, 71 . [A. S. lie, lice, a coipse.] A dead 
body; a coipse. llVZiiwr. 

tllcn, rt. [A.S.lie, — SocLike.] Like. Gower. 

LIjCII'A-NoS, 71. [L., from Gr. to 

lick.] i^Anaf.) The forefinger ; index. Dimglistm. 

11 LFFII^IN, or LT(in'5;N [ll'ko»b Ja- C . ; llch^on, 
K. n. n. irr. ; Uch^n orllk'cn, O.; llk'csn, 117;. ; 
nch'pu (as the name of a tetter, lx’lv(*iOt/^’^«» » 
jl'kcn, l)mi(dho7i\, n, [C»r. Ltrt.v ; Jj. lichen ; 
It, lehene ; Sp. Fr. Behen.) 

1. {Bot.) One of a natural order of perennial, 
cryptoganious plants, of runny species, found in 
all quarters of the globe, and foriuing irn*gulur 
patches on the surraee of stones, fret's, the 
earth, and other bodies. Fug. (-ye. Buml. 

Tlie strucfiiro oflirhens Is lini>erfcftly cellidiir, 
witiioitf any trace of vascularity, t^omo of tln‘m aro 
imud as fitod, as those fnituUnrly known as rotnditcr 
niosK, and Ireland inoss ; from ociiers aro iditattK^I 
pigmeniH, while others are used in medictne. P. Cye. 

2, (Med.) A dilFuse eruption of red punples, 

aecomjj iiiicd by a prickling or tingling sensa- 
tion, one v.niety of whieh is calk'd nt^Hedirhen, 
another, summei'^rash. Hunylmm. 

4f^-Thrt few Emrlish ortliiwpists who have glvsa 
the pronuiicintkmof this word are divided in relation 
to it ; biitos afilreekand Latin word, «t it pruiiouiiriMi 
\ ih« ^'rimcli koepiho rh hard, pnmofj«cins it 
When . ; and rlio prmiiinciattmt of fl'ilscM sppt'ArK to bo 
eupportsd by the mwe usags onioag Aumriciit iKitanistc. 

II Ll-jPrilftN'lC, a. {Ohem.) Koting nn neid ob- 
tained from some apeeies of lichena, whieli 
cloaely resemblea, if it Is not identical with, 
nmlic acid. ("ye. 

{| L!)f?H['l!:-NlNK, n. (Chem.) A snhatnne^esem- 
bling atareh, obtained from leetand-noPH ( f V- 
trana Islandica ) ; Heheti-atitreh. Bmitde. 

II LTlJn-g.V-9.0RZiPH’fC, rpr. firh^ 

J L!jCH-lg.V-9-«RArH'l*C.fit,, V grapAtgm.i Ite- 
Uting to Itehens or to lichen ojipraphy. P, (*ye. 

J LTjEll-giV-fVG’A^-FillgT, H. One verted in ttrh- 
cnography. Kmwlts. 

I LTjt;»-e:.V-0<?‘H \-PJIY, ». [Or. luv^r, 

Fr. | | 
The br ineh of hotoite'd whieh h»« for I 

fti object the deeertption and ehiMillcittioii of 
llohemt* P. i *ye. 

I a. Helming to, ahmitiding in, or 

resembling, Ikhent. UMyn. 

Licit ^--<1 Ate, n. [Ilf A end gata.) A ehed over ihe 
geteway of a ofioroh-yard ; corpae-gato, ClarAt* 

iJcti *t (ti«h>L o, A Chkeae fNit i wriilen also 

Uteku — Bee JUrciiL Mstkmm. 


lIcH - dl^L, n. An owl supposed to foretell 
death ; the screcch-owl, Drayton. 

LIC'IT (lis'it), a. [L. licitus ; It. ^ Sp. Ucito ; Fr. 
Udt.’l Lawful, [r.] Blount, 

LI9-1-TA'TI0N, n. [L. Ucitatio ; Ucitor, to offer 
a price, to ’bid.] Tjxe act of exposing for sale 
at auction. Ogilvie. 

Li9'lT-LV, ad. Lawfully, [r.] Throckmorton. 

Ll9'lT-NESS, n. Lawfulness, [r.] Todd. 

lIck, V, a. [Goth, laigon ; A. S. Uerian ; Put. 
likkm\ Gcr. lecketi, schhe.ken\ Dan. Uhhe, 
8likke\ Sw. slaka, slicka\ led. sl'kia.-^^Gx. 
kti’xyi ; L. lingo ; It, hccare ; Old Fr. leieher, 
licher ; Fr. kcher. [i. licrkd ; jTp. licking, 

LICKED.] 

1. To pass the tongue over, 

Phmsod to tho Inst, bo orops tho flowpry food, 

Ami hvks thv Imnd ju^t ruiHod tu hIiciL Iuh hUxsl. /'oisr. 

I have eocn nn antiquary Ink iiu old com, . . to dintiii- 
guiiili the ttqo of It h^ itH tusio. AtUtkon. 

2. To take in with the tongue ; to lap. 

"Wlicro dog» licked the blood of Kttbuth,«lm)l <i<igii ficX- thy 

blood. I kinys xxh lA 

lIck, r. a. [Sw. lipgga. From A. S. leegan 
([Goth, lagyan), to lay. Uiehai'dsonA To pun- 
ish by blow.s; to beat; to Hog. t.^k»n<u|uial 
and vulgar.] Todd, 

To Jick the dust, to be lltoroughly Imruliletl or al>A«<*<i, 
as in stibjoction or dofi'ftt. ** ilis ciiomles wlinU lick 
the dustj” Ps, 0. — To Urk irp, l« ilc\ oui . “ Now 

nhall thin compniiy liefc up all that .nr iiMiitd .iboiit us, 
as the ox Urhct/i up the grass of the livid. ” JW/«. xxii. 4, 

lIcK, n. 1. A stroke with the tongue. 

To have a lick at the h<nu*y’i«»t* Prjslen, 

2. A stroke, ns with the hand or a whip; a 

blow; a slap. [Colloquial.} Jtwiumn, 

He , , • gave nio a lich tcrosi the Ikct, itrjftifn, 

3. f A Kinearing ; a wa-vlu Todd. 

4. In the western piirts of the Ihuted States, 
a place, coinnioiily of but a few rods aqfuire, 
w'lu're gr[munivordu.s animals Uek the Hurf.tee 
for tlu* purixjse of obtaining the partiek'S of «nlt 
deposited from wilt springs ; a HuU-Iiek. Imlay, 

Llt’K^pU, n. He wh(», or that whieli, liekn. 

«• [A. S, //rmvr, ji glutfon ; Put, 

I kker, liekeriNh ; <»er* brker, ^ehleeker\ Hw, 
LcAvt, — S<*e Lr;< u«‘;u, and Lu k.l 

1. n..\ing st» CUM* dosii e to liek ortaste ; eager 
or greedy to taste. ” /jfAem/i iiumtb,” i*hmuur, 

>M'rc «i liilf liiA Mprr maii'e HckH. that they wiitild 
eiU'k III*' liUtiKl It tan liitin tlx 4l>tiig man. (ocKr. 

2. Le<’lu*r<ms ; wihu'tons, H. Brmifif. 

3. IiiMtitig or tempting to taste; tempting 
the appetite ; dainty. “ hit kemh baits/* M$i. 
ton, ** LwAtWitA draught H.*’ Shak. 

4. Xiee or fastkUouH in eiioiee of food ; 
dainty. ** A LVXeWaA palate/' //AVrowye, 

F<irmerty wriften hekrrouu, /tirnFraajv, tkmnnsh, 
likeroue, iuiuoruh, and hyuaruus, 

LlcK’BK-li'ilM.Vf (td. In t llekvriih mnvmrr; 
daintily, ' ("hmen% 

Ll('K'eR-lHH-Nl:t«w, n. ITw quality of being liek* 
onsh } d.dntim If miiinn. 

t lI<tk'BH'*oCb, a. Bame ta LtexKBisii. Bp. HaiL 

t Ll(‘K’tIi<-<M n, Umilitv of Iwing keker* 

on» Of iiekerUh ; In kt i i .hn*' i**. Vhtm'tr* 

l!<!K*|NC, II. 1. stroking or kipping with thv 
tongue; n paasing the tongue over. 

2. A uhqipfng. .1 beating; a baalkif. (Col- 
loquial and I 111;.', II . | 

IJck'-bHT-TLR, II. One fawning nr %lle enough 
to lit'k the spittle of bin maater ; a mean, ner- 
vile flatterer or foMower, (Viilipif.) Btdkmay. 

L!c7>glCB (Ilk V*rte)» (Or. ^ 

sweet, aitti a rocii ; I*, plfryitrhum'. t%, 

Afwimrii; Bn. rtymhmi ¥t, reyftBjm.) 

L (l9o#«) A genu* nf Irnrh O'. *»i*, t 
phinla. the of oinie ir% of who'h, i-t- 
peciaBy thoar 'tf (ihe'yrtht.a t,, lU 

t tweet, iitU('iU.<uami juke, m ! «»• mid m 
meftieliie a« ^ dynmh'ent ; GVyr M » - «fiU 
ten al’‘0 h^pturicc, Hnp fVe. 

2. i’He molt of (Pyeyeirkim ykdhrm, or the In* 
«pl««ete4 Jtdee exiracieil tnetn. Him m i mdA 

t A. Ui?heri«h. 


L i. I, C, 0. t, k»^i A, 1, 1, ft, f, .Sn*! s> *. I. 0. V, ¥, Um mn i rioo, tit, rAOT, rAl. 1 ., Hftii, NlUi 
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LIFE 


t LTo'QR-OUS-NESS, n. Lickerishness. Tl^co^ow, 

LJC'TOR^n. [L., from %o, to bind. GeUkis.l 
{Roniati Ant») One of a body of ofiicers whose 
duty it was to bear the fasces before the princi- 
pal magistrates, on their appearance in public, 
and to cause proper respect to be paid to them. 
They were obliged also to punish criminals, es- 
pecially when lioman citizens, having previous- 
ly bound their hands and feet. IV. iSmith. 

LTI), n. [A. S. kUdf ge}dld\ hUdan^ to cover; 
But. lid; Gcr. li&d; Ban. <Sf Sw. a gate; 
led, hlUly a door.] 

1. A cover ; that which shuts an opening, as 
oX a vessel, but does not enter it. 

Th« priest took a chest, and bored a hole in the hd of it. 

2 Kttigm xn. !). 

2. The membrane which is drawn over the 

•ye on shutting it ; eyelid. Hhak. 

IJut two by tarns their luk in slumber steep; 

The rest on duty still their station keep. Dryden. 

3. {Hot.) A calyx that falls off from the 

flower in a single piece. Loudon. 

LlD'Lljia.S, a. Without a lid. 

Her hdlim dragon eyes. Coleridge. 

iZord.) A species of ga55ellc,Cro&?AW2^/i. 

LIk (ll), n. [Goth. Ungn; A. S. /tV, Igg; But. 
lougmt rigen; Old Ger. lug; Ger. t'ige; Dan. % 
Sw. 1‘igyi; led, lifg(^dt lugL^ 

1. A criminal falsehood; a false representa- 
tion designed to deceive or mislead ; a culpable 
breach or veracity ; an untruth. 

A b> is a hreteii of pnunise; (lir whoever seriously ad- 
dn lies lux diseoiiise to aniithi‘r tueitly proiniM'S to sx>eak the 
trulii, bce-xiite hi‘ knowu that tiiith u «‘\poi'ted. J*aky. 

2. A fiction, in a hidicrous sense. 

The trutti is moral, though tiie tale a Ue. Dniden. 

To ffive or to oeud the Uf ta, to charge with crimiital 
falsehood or wilful uiisreprcsou ration. “Men will 
fTirr their own experieneo tAe he.” f.oche. — “ Pran- 
cis, the Frcridi king, . . . had seat tAe lie unto the em- 
lieror tlharles V.” /iaW^ifA. 

Syai. ^ Hoe Faf^ftEiioop. 

LIKI (II), t\ n. [Goth. Ungan ; A. B. bugm^ ligan ; 
But. tiegm ; Ger. l&gm ; Dan, lyr^e ; 8w. ^uga.^ 
Cumuhon and I Tar wer refer to Gr. Afyw, to say, 
taken in a bud sense j lUchardaoUy to A. S. lirguuf 
to lie, as in wait or ambush. ) ft. Li no ; pp. ia ino, 
T.1KP.] I’o utter criminal lalsehixid ; to assert 
or repn^siMit an true that which the person 
knows to be untrue, from a culpable intenuon 
tt) deceive or mislead ; te violate truth ; to 
falsify. S/iak. Swift. 

LfB (II), r. n. [Goth, ligan ; A. S. liegan, ligan ; 
But, iiggm; uvr. U 0 ge>n ; D.m. ligge ; Sw. hgga ; 
loel. hggia; Old and pro\inci.il Hug. hg . — 
iJa [A.\S- lict/an] differe from lag f A.H, ituganj 
only by grammatical uwtgc. Htmardnou.] [/, 
liAT } pp* I.YINO, LAIN or tieHf formerly 

in usi^ ia nearly obsolete,] 

I,. To lay or place one^a self in a horlxontal 
or, nearly horizontal posture ;•*— used with down. 
** To U* df)wn and sleep.’* Lhak. 

ThsiMiNirtfshiaiMvraNmt ik«.xi.e. 

lit stowMi ear flww to the frouad, md Utt If 

fbott osast hoar tht trviul of tnivslltm. Mak. 

2, To be laid or placed in a bon/ont4il or 
nearly horlxontal position, or Hat on the surface 
of any thing; aa, *<The hook lira on the tabic.” 

Wlastt oil kit thottldtui meh bttfdsa lk$. MUum. 

3, To be in a state of rest, repose, or inac- 
tion $ to reat ; to remain ; to abide ; to reside ; 
at, ** To fis hid ” ; ‘‘ Tt> fic opim.** 

Taeaiikwtysli* Wiilit litt wayltotgf m«» ^ 

Ts rmphiy hnunt that /w miim iludr hautl^ 

AfU^ btiv oir ull Uuf htul« Iwftm* ttu y Uy it ii|>> and there- 
Atcp tin! «*«>rtt ttuLt bM bam in thrir nosts will prh1uc« notn- 


4. To bt sitnated or tocatwl ; to have place or 
|po4|ioil ; at, ** The Mediterranean Ues between 
Iktr^ and AlHoa*.” 

<f1w JBsfHihlis wltUa ftAiim hnadMd paiM. 
gftvy Unf b4‘|wr«s brmit* 1*^ tuuarr, tbitttira ttitM|uai 
l» eirrttfU^tauicrsL Oww/’. 

3, To prtaa $ to yeit;<^with on or upon. 

- - - “i,r. 


t To tie at, to importune ; to tease. Johnson. — To 
lie at the heart o/, to be greatly cherished or desiied by. 
** The recovering of Jamaica . . . has ever latn. at tlietr 
[the Spaniards’] hearts.'''^ Temple. — To lie by^ to 
cease or rest from action or employment. 

Every thing that heard him play, 

Even the billuwx of tlie sea, 

Hung their heads, and then lay &y. Shak. 

— To lie in, to be in child lied. Spenser. — (Law.) To 
be capable of, to be the subject of ; as, To he in liv- 
ery:” — to consist in. “Rent which is yielded or 
paid as a thing duo, is said to lie in render.” Bur nil. 
— 'To he on or upon, to bo matter of obligation or duty. 
“ Tlie charge of souls lies upon thoni.” Bacon. — To 
he on the head of, to be imputed to. “ What he gets 
more of her than sharp words, let it he on my head.^^ 
Shale. •— 'To he ooer, to be deterred or postponed ; as, 
“ The subject lay ooer until the next meeting.” — To 
lie to, (JSTauL) to iiave her progress stopped, by counter- 
bracing the yards or reducing sail. Z>ana, — To lie 
under, to bo subject to. “ A gencioiis peir^on will he 
under a great disadvantage.” Smalt ultra . — To he 
under arms, (Mil.) fo be in a state ot prepar.it ion for 
action. Gloss. MU. Terms. — To he trit/i, to lia\e car- 
nal knowledge of. Shalt. — To belong to, to be the 
part or tlio business of; as, “ The burden of proof lies 
with the plaintitf.” 

jij®' “ It may bo observed of this word in general, 
that It commonly implies soiiiethmg of sluggishness, 
inaction, or steadiness, at)|)Hed to persons ; and some 
gravity or permanency of condition applied to things.” 
Johnson. 

LIB (Ii) fll, W. P. J. E. F. Ja. K. Sm. Wr. ; 16, 
S.], 71, Water impreguutod with alkaline salt ; — 
written also Ige and /ey. — See Lye. Jloltafid. 

t LIKF (ISf), a. [A. S. Irof; But. lief ; Ger. lieb.] 

1, Beloved ; dear. ** My lirfest lord.” Spe7i~ 
ser. “ My liege.” Shak, 

2, Willing.' “They //</ or loath,” Spenser. 

t lilEF, n. One loved, or beloved. Spenser. 

LIEF (Isf), ud. With inclination or good will; 
willingly ; gladly. 

1 had iiH lief not ht* aa live to 1w 

In awv of such a thing as I niyiclf. Shak. 

Do not Injure mo so much at to tuppoto I am a lawivr. I 
had tti lie/ Iw a Heotchman. Jutnuf. 

See Have. 

LflV-FlUHHHT (-frkwt), a. Fraught with lies. 

LIE^'ijiNOB, n. Sco Liobakoe. Richardson. 

LIE(,?R (16j), a. [Low 1*. Hgitis, from L. ligo, to 
bind; It. & Sp. ligto; Pr. lige.J (FeudaVstn.) 

1. Bound by feuaal tenure, wnetber to tribute 
and due subjection, as a vassal, or to protection 
and just goveiument, as a chief. “ My true liege 
man.” ** 7 W'n.w. “ Ilis liege lord.” Raker. 

2. Relating to ligouncc, or the bond reeipro- 

cally oonneeting vassal and chief. “ Liege 
vassalage.” Rees. 

hiejfe homage, homage owed by a vassal to his lord, 
and which obliged him to servo his lord against all, 
not Axcopriiig his aovereigvi, or against all excepting 
otlier lords to whom he had iMreviously owed like 
tervice* Hess. 

LifeQB, n. 1. One to whom allegiance U owed; 
a liege lord ; a suporicir ; a sovereign. Shak. 

2. A vassal ; a liegeman, [u.] Chaucer^ 

Xdfe^lP/MAN, n. A vassal ; a liege. ^jmser. 

[l«’j 9 r, S. IF. P. K. Wr.\ Wj’er, 
Sm. IFb.], w. A renident ambassador; — written 
also leger and legier. — Bee Denham. 

See LxanANOii. CrM. 

t Lf'gN, p. From ^^e; lain. Om. xxvi. 10. 

Lt'EN, or Ll'fN Jd, Sm. IFr. ; K. C, ; 
lln, W^6.], n. [Fr, um.n, l^nd or tie, from L. 
Ugammt lig0,Uganit Fr. Ear, to bind.} (Late.) 
A fight of retalnina in one’s poAHeKsion anoth- 
er’s proper^, tmtll the satisfaction of some 
demand against the owner. Lord Sdtmtfield. 
OemmuA a right of retaining In poesecsion 
" * ‘ ‘ of aeooiia 


aamlier*! pvopwty dir a gsneral Iwlaiiee 
- Psi-riciiMr Ivm, s'* 


Me tkirt fmautits a atn «halt S»4 , * ' . 

TIm iwrMiugsolttlM hravy im ht» tnlnd. Omek j 

(Late.) To be valid or soatainab)** f^Anl 
mrnm HM agaliist mm’* JpAnson. • 

An aelbiii Is sali to lii* Is a ease ta which ii \ 
wemy fsnHk’f ty iw hmaghi. JNindlf. ! 


r aeoiniatii. 

right of retaining in piHt«H*8Micin 
am»f ber’s property Ibr (hesatUfaetion of ■tome demand 
on Ills property iuelf. BurriU. 

mr**tn maHtlms law, Usm sxist litdeMmdMitly 
of posMtwtioA, eitfaiT aewai or cowimctlve.” garrm 

I*LgN-Tf:R’l<J, a. [L. lienieruusi Fr. lieniMpse.] 
IVtCttintiig to a lientery. Grew. 


gov, 


Ar(«f rrprn > AriQf, niiu 

an incesttne ; L., It,, ^ Bp. Itert/eria ; Fr. 


Iie7ifene.'] (Med.) A kind of diarrhcea, charac 
terized by frequent liquid evacuations, the food 
being but partially digested. I>ungUso 7 i. 

LI^jgR, n. One who lies down. “ Liars in wait.” 

LIEU (la), n. [Fr., from L. locus, a place.] Place; 
room ; stead ; — used with m. 

In lieu of 8uch aa increase of dominion, it is our busineei 
to extend our trade. Addison. 

(I LIEU-TEN' AN-CY (lev-tSn'an-se or lu-tSn'sn-sc), 
n. 1. The state or the office of a lieutenant. 
“ Your Ueutenmxcyf Shak. 

2. The body of lieutenants. Felicm. 

II LIEU-TEN'ANT (l§v-t6nVnt or ia-t6n'?int) [l§v- 
tSii'ant, IV. Sm. C, O. W-V. ; Ijf-tSn'tuit, S. E. liar- 
clay; fiv-tSii'ant, P. J. R. ; la-tfin'sm, Ja. Wh.; 
Ijv-tSn'ant or ia-t6n'?int, F. ; lef-tSn'snt, A.], 7 i. 
[Fr. ; from L. loom, a place, and teitens, holding;.] 

1. One who supplies the place of a superior 
in his absence ; a deputy. “Into the hands of 
Christ’s vicar, or li€Ute7\a7itP Martm, 1554. 

2. (jl/*7.) An officer next in rank below a cap- 

tain ; the second commissioned officer of a 
company. Mil. E7icy. 

3. In a vessel of war, an officer next in rank 

below the captain. Mar. Diet. 

II LIEU-TEN'ANT-COLONEL (I6v-t»n Vt-kttr'n^l), 
n. {Mil.) An office next in rank below a col- 
onel; the second commissioned officer of a 
regiment. MU. E7icy. 

II LIEU-TfiN'ANT-GfiN’PR-AL (ISv-), n. {Mil.) 
An officer next in rank below a general, 

Lieutenant-generui is the- next in command after the gen 
ernhnud, piovtded he should dic.tlu* oidet is, that llu' otdes* 
lU-iaenant-gvnenil shall take the i ointimnd. J.tmduu Km"/ 

III the ITnitud Btati*«, the lleutemnUgeneral ie 
next in luilltary rank below the president, who ie 
couunauder iu-cliicf. 

Lieufenant-ffeneral of the htnffdom, a dignity equiva- 
lent to that of regent as hoid occaHioually in Franca 
on tenqKirary omorgeucies. Brands. 

||LlKrr-TfcN'ANT«.«Av'BRN-OR, n. 1. An offi- 

cer next below the govertitir, and who acts as 
chief uiugiKtrate in case of the governor’s death 
or resign utiou ; a depxity-goveruor. fU. B.l 

2. In some English colonies {ointly under a 
governor-general, the chief magistrate of a sin- 
gle colony. P. Oyc. 

II LIEU-TftN'i\NT-RY(l«v-), n. XAcumimcy.Shak. 

II IJKir-TfiN'ANT-BHlr (lov.t«n'-), «, The state or 
the office of a lieutenant ; lieutenancy. Johnson. 

IdEVE (l«v), Lief.— See Lieb. [rJ SAoA- 

LIEV'RiTE, n. {Min.) A silicate of iron and 
lime ; ilvaite ; — so named from its discoverer, 
Lelierra, Dana. 

LiFK, ti.; ph iJvE$. [Goth, limms; A. 8. Ijf, 
fyf; But. lerm ; Ger. kben ; Ban. Ur ; Sw. /tf; 
LtI. Sec Li VK.1 

1. The state of an organised being before 
total and permanent cessation of the vital func- 
tions ; the state of living or of bei^ alive ; vi- 
tality; — opposed to death; as, U/e of a 
man or a beast ” ; “ The Efit of a tree.” 

I<»t the wmtvrt bring' Ibrth atrundoiitly th« moving or«n- 
turu Uittt hath loe. iJen. i* iSk 

Why should a dog. a home, a rat. hav« l^/ic. 

And thuu »o hrvoth at ah i 

2. The present state of animated existence, 
as oppohcd to the Ihture state ; time from birth 
to death. 

Haalib sad long HAi 'to yam, msoltr. IfMk, 

That tfii i« long alnvh an«'Hrcr« ItfoV great end. Yonnff. 

rkuri; Uitttt litre i\ir t Tlum di> not auuander time: for that 
ia the atuff lyi \* iinule of, Ti anXlat. 

3. A ptirticular BtAte of living; existence; 
as, “ The Ufa beyond the grave.” 

ITv ta the hapi>y mmi, whan hJSf tVo now 

Shona atunvwhat of tnst hapsuvr lye to eumr. Gswjflwr. 

Having pfotsito of Ihi tikiit now {«, s«d of Ibsi vklolt 

la to I fw*, tv. S. 

4. Mode, manner, or course of living. 

•oldier’s -This <|uiefc ^ ^ SJkiA 

8«K«b vws ilw tiM 

5. Thtt vhSeli intlcee alive ; thatl iiliieii glm 

Mug; oaust or souree of life. 

a.,*. 

Tltv <i*f thtt S««h ia iu th« bhMd. Xniia^aViLftt, 

0. Spirit; animation; vigor; vlvaeity. 


maa. ant; oOva;, kwi. bOnj adu. aOi, adix.— 9 , ,, $, tyi; k a; s. 1 . hmrSi 9 m x m 


UFE-ANNXJITY 

They hare no notion of li/k and fire In fancy and in 
'irords. J^elton. ; 

7. The blood, as the supposed vehicle of life. 

The warm iife came iasuiug thiough the wound. Pojje. 

8. A narrative or history of a person’s life ; 
a biography ; as, ** Johnson’s Lives of the 
Poets”; ** Boswell’s Life of Johnson.” 

Plutarch, tliat writes his it/fe. 

Tells us that Cato dearly loved his wife. Pope. 

9. The real form, as opposed to a copy. 

He that would he a master must draw by the Zyre, m well 
m copy from originals. Utllier. 

10. A living person ; a human being. 

"Why should I play the Roman fool, and die 

On my own sworn / Whilst 1 see the gashes 

Ho better upou them. Shak, 

11. A term of endearment; darling. “My 

queen, my life, my wife.” Shak. 

12. Animated being or existence. “ Full na- 
ture swarms with life,** Thomson. 

13. Course of things ; human affairs. 

To know 

That which before us lies in daily ?(/“« 

Is the pi line wisduin Milton. 

14i. Society in general ; general state of man. 

Studious they appear 

Of arts that polish Zi/h, inventors rare. Milton. 

To seek one *3 life, to soolc or endeavor to take or de- 
ftroy one’s life. ** Thoy are doad which souifkt the 
young child’s Matt, lu i20.— I'o the life, with 

minute accuracy ; porfoctly. « Every figure to the life 
expressed.” Dfyden. 

Syn. — See BxoaRAPHy. 

LlFE'-i^N-NU'l-TY, n. An annual income, the 
payments of which depend on the continuance 
of any given life or lives. Bw nil. 

LiFE’-AS-StUR' ANCB, «. Same as Lipe-insur- 
anob.* See Life-insurance. Durrill. 

lIFE'-RL6od (-bind), n. The blood necessary to 
life; vital blood. Milton. 

LfFE’-.RL60D (-bifid), a. Necessary as the blood 
to life; vital. Life-blood Milton. 

LfFE'-BOAT, n, A boat constructed with great 
strength and buoyancy for the preservation of 
life in cases of shipwreck, &c. P. Cyc. 

LIFE'-BUOY (-bwbt), n. {Nant.) An apparatus 
throvirn overooard to a person in the water, for 
him to cling to until rescued by a boat. Braude. 

LfFE'-CQN-SUM'lNG, a. Wasting life. Wriyht. 
LIfE'-DEOP, n. A vital drop or particle. Byron. 

LlFE’-ps-TATB', n. (Late.) An estate held 
during the life of the party holding it, or during 
the life of some other person ; a freehold es- 
tate, not of inheritance. Burrill. 

LlFB'-feV-5R’hAST'ING, n. The popular name 
of several species of Onaphalium. Lincoln. 

LlFE’FdL, a. Full of life ; giving life. 

Like h««t to luimibcd Mnset birought. Spermr, 

XtlFE'«^f V-ING, a. Imparting life ; invigorating. 
** plant.” MiBon. 

Ufe'GUKED (lirgtrrf), n. A body of soldiers 
charged with protecting the person of a sov- 
ereign ; a body-guard. Addieon. 

ZiIFE'-hXbM-INO, o. Injarious to liih. Shah. 

lS!fe^—B6ld, n. (Law.) Land held on a lease 
for lives; life-land. Ash. 

ijFE'HfN-S&EANOB, *a. A oontraot entered 
into, nsually by an insurance company, to pay a 
certain sum of money on a person’s deatUi on 
the condition of his paying an annual premium 
dbnring his UM JJunylison. 

LlFE'-lN'TgR-EST, n. An estate or interest 
iiiliSoh lasts during the llfh of the poseessor, or 
during the lift of some other person. PkiUips. 

n. (Lam.) ImA held on a lease 
for lives; Ixle-htdd. AiA 

LlTE'-Z^AV-pIG, n. l>epartiire fhsm lile. SMk. 

m. % Beprived of life; without life ; 
dead; defnnei. “ His lifeless Ivody.” Sihak. 

S. Having originally no vital power or princi- 
ple; inanimate. ” Ltfsihss shnnown.” Sk>emer. 

3. Wantktg T%or, mree, or spirit; dull ; spir- 
itless; torpldT; sttig^sh; passive. 

ZaUfti»l{iM>iSMUiiiow«iewlf. SMt, 
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Bifiless and dead imply the absence of life 
where it has once been. A lifeless corpse ; a dead 
body ; an inanimate manner or substance ; a dull per- 
formance. 

lIfE'LESS-LY, ad. Without life, vigor, or spir- 
it; frigidly jejunely. Johmon, 

LIPE’LESS-NEISS, n. The state of being lifeless, 

LIFE'— LIKE, a. Like life ora living person. Pope. 

LIFE'-LINE, n. (Naut.) A line stretched along 
a yard, a boom, or any part of a vessel for men 
to lay hold on, as in rough weather. Dana. 

LIFE'— l5ng, a. Continuing through life. Qu. Rev. 

t LIFE'LY, ad. Like life. Chaucer. 

LIFE'-PR5-SJERV'ER, «. An apparatus designed 
for the preservation of the lives of persons who 
from shipwreck or other cause arc compelled to 
trust themselves to the water ; an inflated air- 
tight jacket or belt. 

LiFE'-PR|:-§£RV'lNG, a. Preserving life. Shah. 

LIPE'-RJP-NBW'ING, a. That renews life; re- 
newing life; reanimating. Cowper. 

LiPR'-UfiNT, n. The enjoyment of a real estate 
or a sum of money during life. Brande. 

LIFE'-R5-ST6r'ING, a. That restores life ; re- 
storing or recovering life. Coicper. 

lIpe '-STRING, n. A nerve or string imagined to 
convey life. Daniel. 

LIFE'-ST.IS-TAIN'ING, a. That sustains life; 
supporting or sustaining life. Pope. 

LIFE'tIME, n. The time during which a person 
lives; continuance or duration of life, “Dur- 
ing his lifetime Hume. 

LiFE'-WEA-RY (-wS-r?), a. Tired of living; 
weary of life.* Shah. 

LlFT, V. a. [A. S. hUJian, to arise, to soar ; Dan. 
ldfie\ Sw. h/fta.) \t. lifted; pp, lifting, 
LIFTED. —• formerly used ns the imperfect 
tense and participle, i« now obsolete.] 

1. To raise ; to elevate ; — often used with ftp. 
Life ye up a banner upon the high mountain. I/ta. xiii. 3. 

Like loine tall cliff that ua awful tbnn. </ol<tsmUh. 
In AiIl hariniiiiii* inrnlx'ri iithu'il, tiuMi soiigt 

Dividr till* night, niul Utt our tJioiighta to hoavcii. Milton. 

a. To raise in estimation or in dignity. 

Nclthorcan it h<* thought, breauar ftoinr IrmoiUi an* rhoiirn 
out ot the AiMn’t} plia, th.U we do offer dingraee to tin* « oid 
of Gull, or luf up the writings «»!* ttten iL i/tmLrr. 

The Roinun vtrtuen hft up niurtul man. jUiUt-um. 

3. t To bear ; to support, 

Th« aarth him undameath 
Did groan, a* feeble w gri'at load t»» i>/t. l^penser. 

4. t [Goth, hliftin.] To take up and carry 
away ; to steal ; — whence the word shoplifter. 

If nlght-rcbbaw hft tha wall^^ritd h!v«. 

All hiiiurintig through their waaert city giowt. Dt’^trn. 

To lift up the face, to turn tho fnro upward in token 
of Sllpliltcntioo. Jok xxll. ^Ifi. — To hjt up the hand, to 
take an oath ; to swear. Oen, xlv. iki.— To Uft np the 
heel atraiitst, to bshavs inselantly or roatemptuouaiy 
towards. /*s. xli. — To lift up the karn, to ctmduct 
oiia’a iielf arrogantly or scomfitUy* txxv. 4.--. 
To Ifl up the eeiee, to ciy aloua. Om, xxtx. 11. 
Jfstu xxiv. 14. 

Syn.— Tbit is Itflel wbkb is or raised np 

into the air abtwe tprtmnd. idift a wslnht or a steae ; 
heuet a sail ; raise a ladder; — Ufted up by pride ; ele- 
vated by circumstances ; emltsd by wisdom. • 

LIFT, T. n. 1. To strive to raise any thing. fjHskc. 

d. fTo practise theft; to steau B. Jomon. 

LIFT, n. 3U The adt of lifUng ; a lilting. 

In th* Hfi of th« fret, when a man gneib tip tbs Mlt, tbs 
weight of tlie body beareth moat upou die knw*. Mutm. 

2. (Xaut.) A rtipc or tackle extending from 

a yard-urm to the umnt-head, to sup{)ort and 
move the yard. Dtma. 

3. A lo.td or xurcharge. [fkiotland.) Janmeon. 

JF>esd-lift. a lift hy main strengtli. I>aAI>'.— . 

Tb give a lo aid ; li> assisi. | Colloquial.) 

lufti reel, fr 8eot. li/t.) f The aky; tfc^ air. 
(Stm used in Scotland.] Chmeer. Jammm. 

LTpt, i »♦ a sort of movable gate, or a 

LtFT'-OATB, > gate without hin|^. 

Bug.} Marehail 

Llrr'$R,it- One who lifts. 


LIGHT 

LlFT'lNG, n. X. The act of one who lifts, iln 
2. Assistance; aid; help. 'tsto.j*.. 

LIFT'— l6CK, n. A name sometimes gwen to a 
canal lock because it lifts a vessel iroin one 
level to another. Tanner. 

lIPT'-TENT-EIR, n. A sort of regulator or gov- 
ernor applied to windmills to counteract the 
irregular action of the wind. Brande, 

lIfX’'— wAll, n. The cross wall in tlic chamber 
of a canal lock. Francis. 

t lIg, V. n. [See Lib.] To lie. Chaucer, 

LiG'A-MfiNT, w. [L. liaamontum\ fiyo, to bind; 
It. Sp. ligatnento ; I^r. ligament.) 

1. Any thing which tics or unites ; a oand. 

{heft. 


No common li/jament that binds 
The vaiious tuxturew of tUoir mtxuls. 


2. A strong, white, fibrous structure of a 
close texture and very slightly extensible, unit- 
ing bones, and forming articulations : — any 
membranous fold which retains an organ in its 
place. Dunglison. 

lIg-a-MEN'TAL, a. Bclating to a ligament ; of 
the* nature of a ligament. Browne. 

LlG-A-MjfiN'Tons, a. Ligajttcntal. Wiseman. 

LIg'AN, n. [L. ligo, to tie.] (Law.) Goods sunk 
in the sea, mit tied to a cork or buoy, in order 
to be found again. Ifhtekstone. 

Li-GA'TION, n. [L. ligatio ; liao, to bind.] 

1. The act of binding togetfuT. Johnson. 

2. The state of being bound together. Burton. 

LiG'A-TfrRE, n. [Ij., It, ^ iSp. ligaturai Fr. 
ligature.) 

1. Any thing that binds ; a band ; a bandage. 

2. The act of binding. Arhuthnot. 

3. 'rUo state of being bound. Mortimer. 

4. Impotence induced by magic. WiHght, 

6. (Surg.) A eord or thread for tying an 

artery or vein to prevent hemorrhages for re- 
moving tumors, iXrc. Ihmgiison. 

C, {Mas.) A tie eoune<‘ting notes. Moore, 

7. (Printing.) Two or more letters cast in 
one piece, as Jf, f, ft. 

lIg'A-tORKI) (Hif'Mdrd), a. Joined or bound hy 
a ligature ; as, “ Ligatured letters.” Uent. Mag. 

Ll^rp-.^NGK, > [Low I/, lignnfia, ligiaufia, 
^ f*"****' 'iigam, to hind.) 

(Old Hntf* Law.) The bouti reeiproenUy eon- 
neeting t)ie subjeet and the (diief or sovereign, 
binding the former to tribute and due subjec- 
tion, and the latter to protection and just gov- 
ernment the duty of obedleuee ami fidelity 
owed by a auhject to his sovereign ; — the do- 
I minions or territory of the Kovenugn. Wiitten 
I also Uegancr and tegianeg. Sjfwlman. BurnU. 

LIg'KIE^H, n. (.irvh.) A horizontal Umber of seiif- 
foldiiig. See Liuuibh, Francis. 

LfGHT (lit), n. (Ooth. Unhath; A. B. hoht^ kk(, 
Hht, Mu ; Dut. ^ Oer. Ikki ; Dsn. ige ; Hw. 
Bus, Igse ; leel. Uos, 1«« Im (I. e* lues or higs). 
Jiirhardson. — It. luce ; Kp. 4r Fort. /MI,] 

X. That by which objects are rendered per- 
ceptible to the sight ; the medium of vision, 

Tb< M'Tprt buiiiw «halt pive h^iht. Hem* vHl. %, 

Lmh/ ii|i 4 *»iK mtHUit «*vi‘n or riRhl uituulN tU oit hour ttt 
paiwiuii itoin thv «uu h« tlit^ tuiih hewtm. 

Jlf^-Tlierv ant two ttwofiesof ftyAl ; vis.,tb»Nsw. 
loiitan or ror|Mitirular tliwsy, or thenry of enniiAiiios 
or rniiHhiun, mul ilie noduliniry UiMiry. or ilHsiry *d 
undulftitunii. Aceoefting to tlMi forster, (ighi fOCiNti 
of (i.irnelr') of tiitfter endtM or projerted from s 
: Inminomi body with « velficny of ifiH,(i 00 militt per 
I seetMid. Aeritrdini to tlie Isnori epcee fi tiOed 
I wHIt a rare, subtile, and elasile mediutti, or etlier, 
1 whirh la thrown info andulations by a lumimais body, 
at the atmi»-plstrv hj a waioroon fxidy, ami as the un • 
dttlAiloiMi reach t\w they atTi'Ct it wMh the sawse 
of siflii. The tioduutury ttenirv k mm ffmaenMy 
adopts b> tae» of seteoce. Hutar hpht u rofii|M*fir4 
<*l kNiven ditfsreoi c<dovs ; naiiMrly, aot'H't, Midis**, Miin, 
green, >etluw, orai»sc»*, and red. Hrsnde. AVAid. 

mr ** ereofdlMf Lowwa flheii. **10 but 
a fMler isMlofi at etlisr, evoltsd by a eoitifai body la 
utiagooinifii with the plaosis, ami heat is the a tmt o a 
of this A doctrine w hich has mme teoa so 

geaerally aitopiml.aad the rorrsffaess of which ea« 
psriioeai is every day cooftniiiag. Issdem Mmmuee. 

2. The state of the elewteuu in which things 
become visible; the tratis|Mitr«»oy of the all 
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LIGHTLY 


caused by the rays of the sun ; — opposed to 
darkness, 

Crod called tUc light day, and the darkness he called night. 

6’e«. i. 5 

3. Daybreak; sunrise. 

The murderer, rising with the ItghU killeth the poor and 
needy. Job ^.xiv. 14. 

4:, Life j animated existence. 

Swift roll the years, and rinc the expected mom, 

U, spring to light, ati'ipicious liuho, be bom. Pope. 

5. Any thing that gives light, as a taper, a 
lamp, a star, a Ughtliouse, &c. 

And God said, Let there be light* in the Armament of 
heaven, to divide the day trom tlie night. . . . And Goil made 
two great hqhtt the gi eater light to lule the day, and the 
lessei light to lule the night. Omu i. 14, 10. 

The ancient mode ot <‘xhll)iting light* as beacons to the 
mariner eonsisted m lurniug wood oi coal, m u ehaufci, on 
the top ot’a tower; and, till the year 1807, the Lddyhtone light 
was nothing better than tlic feeble bla/c ot a tew tallow ean- 
dlCH, without any iinparatus for eonuentiating the light or 
giving it any parliculai’ direction. Jimnite. 

6. Illumination of mind; instruction ; knowl- 
edge; insight; comprehension. 

God hath sot two light* to enlighten us . . . the light of rea- 
son, whieh IS the lUtht of his ereation, and *he o** 
ture, wliiehiN an after revelation lioin liiiu. Ii ' >'■ 

TJgUt, and inulerstanding, and wisdom like the wisdom of 
tkc gods, was foutnl lu liiin. Unn, v. 11. 

The books of Varr<i (‘oncerning navigation have liecn lost, 
which would liavi given u-, gicat light m those iuatfen. 

Arbuthmt, 

7. Explanation ; illustration ; means of know- 
ing or uudorstauding. 

One part of the socM^d text could not full to give light unto 
aaotlwr. Lockit, 

8. Public view or notice. 

Why am I askt'd whftt next shall sec the Ughil 
lleavcnsl was I born for nothing but to write? Vopt‘. 

9. An aperture by which light is admitted, 
as ft door, window, ii pane of glass, Ske, (Jrahb, 

10. Point of view; situation or position from 
which a thing is, or may be, viewed. 

Freiinent considemtlon of a thing wears off the strangc- 
ne«a of U, anil shows it in its several light*. Himih, 

The Tiiple Altinnee ni.i> be viewed »i two lights: as • 
meii<iuii of Inn tgii p<ilie,\ , nnd as n iiieuiure of domestic IH>1- 
ley 1 mid, uniiet both aiiieetn, it aei ins ti) ns deserving of all 
the pratae wlncli has been lieptowed up<in it Miu^aiung. 

11. {Paint.) That part of a picture on which 

th<^ light ia aupposed to fall, and which is 
painted in bright ct>b>r« opposed to shade, 
itVaver admit twn equal light* In the same picture. Drytlm, 

19. {Areh,T One of the spaces into which a 
window- fra mo is divided. lirUton* 

ttir In tli« lc<rript«r<*H, light is usotl motaphorically 
in difTprwut stiiHim, wlueh may gonoralty be detcr- 
ittlnml by tlio rontmninn. 

U Jloy ; Uappuietiii ; prosperity. 
f.ight is sown Ibr the HghUmtii, and gladnes*„fbr the up- 
right luUeuri, • * PJI.XCVIH1, 

Then shall lliy tight break fortli u the morning, /s.lviil.8. 
9. Trulii, or fUe KiiowUuige of iho truth. 

Til thf law and «* fh.- tesnni.Miy: if they speak n<»t accoid- 
iug to this aord, )r ii ticeause iheiv is no light in them. 

i*u, vlll. 

3. Bttpport ) eomfort ; deliveritnee. 

‘When I sU l« darkafat, the I.erd, shall be light unto me. 

« JUie, vil. B. 

4, Hpirltual liltimlftAtion, or tlie guape). 

Tnihcni ahU’h sat hi the n*gl«ii and shvlow of drstli, Ughi 
te sprung up. MiM. Iv. Id. 

fi. Tlui imdtnttandiftx; ipiritual dismamemt. 

If, there gtre. the Oght that Is In thee be dwrkneis, hew 
great Is that darknaatl Mat, vi, m. 

«. Tlie eoumi of light or truth. 

That was the true XIM which UgWeth every man that 
eemeili lam the world, John i. 

7. aoe who ia entighteoed. 

Mow are ye In the Lord. jriih.v.7. 

7> ttgm ts /ighi* U* bn disrovt'red or deinetod. — To 
fff rri^ he eiMfe etwa ngh/, to 1 h» a hiuderanee or obstarlo 
to oweVowo eurceee ; to fifoetrato one’s own purptmos. 
»»jrerU«ral«|rAls. Him %UftOEA BoftSAtlkf. 

UOMT (IW), a. i A. B. 

MU, hill !>“«■ %*i Ow. W.W; pao. W; Bw. 

Jii// ; ietih/er. — L, Ms ; It. ; 

Hu. /w, /I /fro; Fr. light; «9pty»I 
3. N«»t tending to ih« eentro of grhvity with 
forow; of little woight; not heavy; nofcdliftiaM. 

1 fMMihl md ftm* whieh of the wwtghli wee KgkM Or heavy 
whil«( t tirht nu'iii iu Biy hand. .^iraser. 

% Kaay M bo bi>me> worn, earriwl, or lifted ; 
Ttul bttrtlenfiome ; not oneroua ; not opprcHhivc. 

Myyelw*asi«iy»a«4iaylww^ Jieltilgh 

i. lt«y toll# tketltomod or oiiditrea; jio« 
IMIlptoiiaant. *«Thc tftafc was JOryden, 

•jL miy to be digested^ a* food. 


6. Porous ; spongy ; raised by fermentation ; 
not heavy or clammy ; as, “ Liyht bread.” 

6. Loosie ; friable ; bandy. 

On the .(Egeaii slime a city stands. 

Built nobly , pure the air, and light the soil. Milian. 

7. Not encumbered ; not laden or freighted ; 
not heavy-armed ; free from mipediments. 

8. Not of legal weight, as a coin. 

9. Nimble ; active ; swift. 

Asahcl was light ot foot ns a wild roe. 2 Soin. li* 18. 

10. Slight ; trifling. “ A light error,” Bogle. 

tight was the touch, but it thrilled to the bone. Huron. 

11. Easy to admit influence; wanting dig- 
nity ; unsteady ; unsettled ; fickle ; frivolous ; 
gay; airy; trifling. Lights vain persons.” 
navies, ** A light and inconsiderate person.” 
7'iUotson. 

13. Bi ight ; clear ; not dark. 

As soon as tlie morning was light. Qen. xllv. 8. 

13. Whitish ; tending or approaching to white 
color; ah, “ A color.” JOi'yden. 

Light aaihf (JVaiif.) a term applied to all tho sails 
aI)Ovo the topsaih, and to tho studding-saila and fly- 
ing Jib- Vuita. — To mane oJ\ to treat as of little 
conaequonco or importance. “ They made liffht ef it, 
and went their ways,” Jidatt. xxii. r>.— To set Light 
by, to undervalue; to sli;;ht; to despise. Cursed 
be lie that setteth light by his father or his mother.” 
DeaU xxvu. Id. 

LIGHT (lit), ad. Lightly ; cheaply nimbly. SJiak. 

LIGHT (lit), V. a, [A. S. alihtan^ geVhtan, to 
enlighten ; to illuminato.] [/. lioutkx) or lit ; 
m). LioiriTNO, LioiiTKD or LIT. — Lit is obso- 
lete or colloouial.] 

1. To kinale ; to inflame ; to set fire to ; to 

lighten. ** Lighted tapers.” Vrgden. 

Tlio trntli shines bo eleor, tlmt to go aiiout to prove It virere 
to light tt cuudie to sec tlui sun. OlwivUL 

2. To give light to ; to guide by light. 

IIopelcBB, Iniiting flames I like fhone that Inim 

To light the dead, and waim th’ uiifiultflil nrn. 2*ope. 

3. To illuminate; to fill or cover ivith light; 
— often used with vp. 

Thesun was wt. mid Vesper, to Mipply 
* * '\ghU ‘ 


Ills ubriciit beunis, had UghUd vp tlie sky, 

4. To lighton ; to ease of a burden. 


Pitfilrn. 

xo iigiiiiUfi • w vanv **. wti**»*v**» Light 
this weary vessel of her load.” S/miser. 

6. (Naut.) To move, Uft» or haul along, us a 
sail. Dana. 

LIGHT (m), V. n. [A. 8. Uhtan^ Ightan, to alight.] 
[i. LiGHTKi) or lit; pp. LKiirriNo, uuhtkh or 
LIT. — LiJS is used coUoqnluUy only.] 

1, To fall or come by chance ; to happen ; — 
followed by on or ujjon. 

Hnply their eye shall light upon tome toy 

You have diMire to p«n‘hase, 

A weaker man may somctlinee light on notions whleU had 
eseikped a wiser. •. o att*. 

2, To come or fell; to strike followed by 

on or tipon. 

Neither shall the tun light oj* them. /tei*. vll. 10. 

3. To descend, as from a horse or a carriuge ; 
—often used ivith dotmtfrom, or off, 

Naoman . . . lighted <hum Ibum the ctiariut. ft King* v. 21. 
She lif/hUtl off tho oitmrU KMt, xxiv. 04. 

The fliHl laid down his fl»ehle rays, 

Then tufhtefi jroni his RlinerlnK eoarh. Swyt. 

4. To settle or rest from flight, as a bird or 
other ^vinged animal ; to alight. 

Sho t* bee] light* cm that and tHIi, and tasteth all. XknHm. 

LfGHT'-XRMBD (Ilt'hrmd), «. Armed with light 
weapons. ** Clan s/fyAf-dmw’rf or heavy.” UiUm 

LfOHT'-BBAlt“]5R (m'bdi^^r), n. One who bears 
a light ; a torch-hearer* jB- Jmwon. 

Llonr^-llRAlN, II. An empty-headed person, 

Being, as aome were, UgM^mns,*' Marim. 

LlOllT'BN (is'tn), e. ft. [A. S. iyhtepis^ iihtm, to 
shine, to alight.] jf. woHTBNgH ; pp, light- 
LXOHTBNinrt 

1. To flash, burst forth, or dart, as lightning 

The oot of the swa nwlar 

ht*vvn s&nwvtn uuUi tlw uUtvr port. LuOS *vU, Si. 

2. To dart out words with vehemene^. ” They 
thunder, they Uakten, they at«rm and rugs/' 

AfitU, or Drff of /Viwe of VrmsgSi 

3. To light; to fell ; & alight, 
life fey aatmy Ma ss nosa m. 

4a To grow Ughter, or to eloar off aiiod of 
flbiwoatfo. fSoHo^it.} Wrigdu 


LIGHT'EN (ll'tn), ® a. [A. S. alilitan, getihtan.'\ 

1. To illuminate ; to illumine ; to enlighten ; 
to till or cover with light ; to light. 

The Loicl will lighten my darkness. 2 Sam. xxii. 20. 

A key of Arc i an all along the shore. 

And lit/htened all the river with a blaze. Drgden. 

2. To dart like lightning ; to emit; to send. 

His eye. 

As bright as js the eagle's, lightens forth 

Controlling uiqjesty. Shalt. 

3. [A. S. leohtan ; gelihtan,'] To make lighter; 
to make less heavy ; to relieve ; to easc- 

Tho manners east loith the wares that were in the ship 
into the uua, to lighten it of them. Jon. i. 15. 

Strive, 

In offiees of love, how we may lighten. 

Each other's burden. Mdion. 

4. To exhilarate ; to cheer ; to enliven. 

A trusty villain, very oft. 

When I am dull with care and mclimcholy, 

Lightens iny humor with his merry jesL Shodt. 

LIGHT'BH (lit'fr), n. 1. One who lights or com- 
municates light ; as, “ A lamp-%/if6r,” 

2. {Naut.) A large open boat used in loading 
and unloading vessels. Dana, 

LIGHT 'EB, B. a. To convey or unload by a boat 
called a lighter. Bryant, 

LlGHT'BR-A^ifB (IIt'?iT-aj), n. Money paid for 

conveying' goods in a lighter. Crabb, 

LfGin”BR-MAN, OT. One who manages a large 
open boat called lighter. Child, 

LlGHT'-FlN-GpRED (^Ilt'flng-|fird), a. Nimble in 
fingering ; thievish. Johnson. 

I..IgHT'-F(^()T (lit'fflt), a. Nimble; light-footed. 

Bring hcie thy Ughf-Joot nymph* and sprightly train. 7VcIc2L 

LIGHT^-FOOT (lltTAt), «. Venison. [A cant 
word.] Johnson, 

lIAHT'-FOOT-^ID (lit'fUt-^d), a. Nimble in run- 
ning or in dancing; Hght-foot. Drayton, 

t LHiHT'Fiy L, a. Full of light. WickUffe, 

UGHT'-IIANH-BI), a. {Naut.) Being short of a 
complement of men, as a ship, Ogilme, 

iJGHT'-IlfUD-fcH) a. 1. XTnateady; 

thoughtless, heedless; wtuk* Clttrendm, 

2. Disordered in the head or brain ; ditxy or 

delirious. Johnson, 

LKSHT'-HflAn'^ID-NKBH, M. The State of being 
light-headed. Johnson, 

LlGHT'-HKAIlT-«:r) (lit'hart-?d), a. Free from 
heaviness or grief ; merry ; cheerful. }Villia>n$, 

LIght'-HEART^RD-LY, ad. With a light heart ; 
cheerfully. liVi^rAf. 

LlGHT'-HKA RT'RO-NftSB, i*. Quality or state of 
being light-hearted ; eheerfulness. Wright, 

LfGHT'-IlMlLRI) (luHiflld), a. Swift of foot. 

Th« vtkain tv much lighUirJieehd fltum L 

iJdlT'-IlORHB, «. (Mil) L!,^t-umed«iiv«lry. 

Mii. Jbney, 

LlGHT'-nOiy.ME (Itt-), n. A building erected on 
the Rca-Khore, or upon rocks, from which one or 
more lights nvv exhibited at night for the direc- 
tion of mariners ; a pharos. Oyc, 

LlGHT'-tN'r AN-TRY, n. (MiX) A body of light- 
armed men, selected for activity and strenirth, 
whose duty It is to protect the advance and re- 
treat, and to cover and assist the mantpuvres of 
larger bodies. hdU. Ency, 

LiGHT'-LfeGG KD ( m'l«ad or -l«a'ed\ a. Swift of 
foot; nimble. ** LigM^Ugged Paa.” Sidmy, 

LlGIIT'LXlSS «. Without light; dark. 

’**rhe fire.” SAoA. 

LiGHT'LY (m'le)* ad, 1. In a light manner ; with 
lightness or levity ; with little weight# 

JMM.. 

5. In a amall degrea; alislitl,; not girothr. 
•* He K^htln affliot,a ihe land." /m. lx. 1. 

3. £aailv: without diaeulrt ; iwdtly: rf 
ooura . 5 cheerfhn,. “ 38*ar It kghllji" SSeA. 

4. Without mBon, care, or conaldcwtlait. 

rwwr (Mt tk. Ml MtUMT d. *«• wurn^ mjl^ 

bwfar* artwl iH'moiUMtv*. Ms. xSsgmrm 

6. Not ehaiitcly ; wttnt4ial>. 

6. t Comiaonly ; u>uaUy. 

RiMirt aumnutiv lifthtlg h*v<r a forwartl oprinf. 

Tbs fWSl taiawHi «f vut* or* tfvktfy ch* oOkvm fee 
HMva. AJkounao. 
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LILALITE 


as fir and pine, because of 
Jiacon. 


tifGHT^-MAK-iSR, n. That which gives light, as 
a heavenly body. WickUffe, 

LIGHT'-MIND^5I> (!«'-), a. Not considerate ; un- 
settled ; unsteady 5 frivolous. Eccles, xix. 4. 

LiGHT^N^SS (llt'n^s), n. 1. The quality or the 
state of being light ; want or absence of weight ; 
levity ; — opposed to /t^aviness. 

Some are for masts of shti 
fhelr length, atraightness, aud 

2. Want of consideration ; unsteadiness ; 
frivolousness; frivolity; levity. 

Unto knight tlvere U no greater shame 

Than Ugntn&m and inconstancy In love. Spenser. 

'When I, therefore, was tlius minded, did I use lightnesa'* 

2 Cor. 1 . 17. 

3. Luminosity ; lucidity j briKhtness. lioffot. 

4. XJnehastity ; wantonness ; Tewdness. feVtaA. 

5. {Fhie Arts.) The quality of being free 

from weight or clumsiness. Bru^ide. 

LIgiIT'NING, n. [From lightm^ Uphtming^ light- 
ning, — A. S. Uhtbig^ liiitbicg, lihtxingr) 

1. The flash that attends thunder ; an electric 
phenomenon produced by the passage of electri- 
city from one cloud to another, or between s 
cloud and the earth. 

« The identity of Hfrhtninjr with electricity 
. . . was drst directly demonstrated by the celebrated 
Dr. Franklin, m 1749.” Brandt, 

2. A brightening up of the faculties. 

How oft, when men are at the point of death, 

Have they been merry 1 wJiicli their keepers call 
A lightning before death. Shak* 

lIghT'NING-bOg, ». A kind of fire-fly. Chr/^, 
LfGHT'NlNG-CpN-DtJCT'QR, n, A lightning- 
rod. Clarke, 

LTGHT'NING-GLANCE, n. A flash of lightning 
or a flash of the eye. Cla^^ke, 

LtGHT'NlNQ-RfJD, n. A metallic rod for con- 
ducting lightning or electricity to the earth, and 
thus protecting a building, a ship, &c. 

LIgHT'-r 66 m, ». {Naut.) A small room from 
which light is afforded to the powder magazine 
of a ship. Mrande* 

LIGHTS (lits), n. pt The lungs ; — applied par- 
ticularly to the lungs of a brute, and so called 
because they are lighter in proportion to their 
bulk than any other part of the body. IJelland. 

LIghT'-SHIp, n. A ship anchored and serving 
at a light-house., Clarke* 

LlGHT'S9MB(Wt'«um),«. 1. [See LIGHT, n.] Full i 
of light ; luminous ; — • opposed to darksome* \ 

If thou wouldst v!«w fldr M«IroM orif hi^ i 

Go, visit It by the pale moonlight) I 

For the gay beams ot UuhuntM day 
Gild but to flout tli« ruuia gray. Soott, ' 

2. [See Ligkt, a*] Without care or heavi- 
ness ; gay ; lively ; cheerful ; buoyant ; blithe- 
some, “The lightsome passion of joy,*’ South* \ 
** Lightsome, vacant heart,” Bkm^* 

XJOHT'SpMHrLYt <fd* In a lightsome manner. | 

LfGBT'SQME-NfiBS (Ut'8^m-n«s), n* I* The qual- I 
ity of being light or luminous. Oheyne* 

2; Gayety ; cheerfulness ; liveliness. Johnson* 

LlGHT’«SPl*UlT-gD, «, Hating a light or cheer- 
M apirit. Wright* 

LiGHr-TOtJCH (lit'thch)> e. a* To touch or ex- 
eottht with a light hand. Thomson- 

LiGHT’-WiNGTO (lit'wlngd), a* Having light 
trtjflga. Shah* 

t LfGHr Y, a. FttH Of light Wkhdife* 

LIgnJLl^GE? (Hn-H'da or DiiHil'd** 

K* Taylor, Carr* Wr*\ lig-iwtt'az, S. 

[L. Mgmsm, wood, and Bng. aloes*] Aloes-wood ; 
agalloohu Num, xxiv. 

a* pii. l^fmUs 
fignioi Bp* lsSlotu>i Fr. 


i; Ugmm,rroo&i It, 
^ Made of or 

reeemhliiig wood; woody. ** Ligneous mat- 
ter,’’ * Cre* 

LIO-hIP'ER^oCIb, a* [L. lignum, wood, and fero, 
to boar.} Frod^ing or bearing wood. Wright, 

UG^Hf-r|-*0A*T{^N, ft. [L. Ugmm, wood, and 
Jwo£o,tosiako.] llie procots of beeondnR. or of 
oowverting into^ wood. Wright, 

LIo'HKFGem, a. wood>imd 

Having the fom or apptarmt^of 


LIg'NI-P'?, V, a. [L. lignum, wood, mndjacio, to 
make.] To convert into wood. Wright, 

LIg'NJ-FY, V. n. To become ivood. Wnght. 

LlG'NlNE, 71. [L. wood.] (C7iC7W.) Woody 

fibre; the solid part of vegetables. Silliman. 

LlG-NI-PKR'DOys, a, [L. Ugnnm, wood, and 
perdo, to destroy.] Noting insects that destroy 
wood. Lyell, 

LIg'NTTE, n. [L. lignum, wood.] {Min.) Fossil 
wood carbonized to a certain degree, but retain- 
ing its woody texture. P, Cyc, 

LIg-nIT'IC, a. Ecsembling lignite. Clarke. 

L1g'NONE, 71. [L. wood.] { CAe7?i.) A liquid 

which exists in commercial pyroxylic spirit; a 
product of the distillation of wood. llohlyn. 

lIg-N 6 se', n. Woody; ligneous. Gray. 

lIg'NOVS, a* [L. Jigtwsus ; lignum, wood.] 
Wooden; ligneous; lignose. [».] Evelyn. 

LIO'JV^M-irpTJE (lXg-num-vl'c6), 71, [L., tvood 

of life.] The hard, heavy, tough, and resinous 
woo'd of the Guaiabztm ojficinak, a tree which 
grows in the West Indies and in the warm lati- 
tudes of America; — extensively used in turn- 
ery. Rees, Gray, 

LiG'y-L A, 71. [L. lingula, or ligula, a little tongue ; 
lingua, the tongue.] 

1. {Bot,) The blade of a grass consisting of 

an expansion of the leaf at the apex of the 
sheathing petiole; the petiole of a ligulatc 
corolla, as of the sunflower. Gray, 

2. {EnU'S The terminal or apical portion of 

the lower lip, Westwood, 

LiG'y-LATE, a. {Bot,) Having a ligula. Gray, 

LlO'y-LAT-gD, a, {Bot,) Ligulatc, Ogilvie, 

tLI'GfmB [W'gflr, S, }V, P. J, F, Sm,; Kg'yu^ 
Ja,; ll'gar or l^ur, iY.; llg'Ur, UV.], 7». A 
precious stone ; a hyacinth. Exod, xxxix. 12. 


n,pl 

Liguria. 


[L.] 


(Geog.) The natives of 
Eanishaw, 


Ll-Gf7'R(-^N, a, {Geog,) Relating to Liguria. 

lIg'V-RITE, 71. (Min.) A mineral of an apple- 
green color, found crystallized in taleose rock, 
m the Apennines, and resembUng chrysolite in 
color, transparency, and hardness. P. Cyc, 

LIKE. a frequent termination of adjectives in 
English, from the Baxon form Ue, softened into 
ly, as jtmiiike, tsmily* 

him, 

Rut, 
lige\ 

body of a man, the essence or nature; hence 
the figurative meaning, an appearance, resem- 
blance, like.” Bosworth. ^ Junius suggests, 
and Waehter has no doubt, from the Or. ifwJloi.j 

1. Resembling; having resemblance; simi- 
lar ; —often used with to or unto, 

lord, who it me vnta tknT JPe. xxxv. 10. 

The h{« «p«ar wm itJbe « wmrere hmm, I Sam. xril.7. 

2. Equal ; same in quantity, amount, or ex- 
tent ; as, “ Like fortunes ” ; “ A like number.** 

3. Likely; probable. 

My amv« is ifksw be my wstUUfig-imd. SMr, 

SyXU— S m EQVAI*, 

JUlwAfwm. --Sse Bimilae nGtmxs, 

LIKE, ft. L Some person or thing resembling 
another, ** Like produces MheJ^ 

2* Preferenws liking; partiality; predi- 
lection ; as, ** Likas and diHlikes.** 

Ml Uks, had IlkellJioed or probability ; was likely. | 

Thii v«htel« had fOw to hav« (kUtn Into the m*. Chtemr, | 

lIkE. ad* L In the same or a similar manner ; 
in the manner oC 

As ftriMia, s»d qnit yoarathrta me mm. ) Ssm* W H*. 

2. Likely ; probably. 


Icel. Ilka, ** From lie, lac, a gift, what pleases, 
or from Uc, like.** Bosworth,] [f. liked ; pp, 

LIKING, LIKED,] 

1. t To be agreeable to ; to gratify ; to please. 

“ The music kkes yon not.*’ Shak, 

2. To choose with some degree of preference ; 
to have a preference or regard for ; to approve ; 
to esteem, “ What it likes or loathes.” Shak, 

I never liked thy talk, thy offers less. 3fiUon. 

3. + To liken ; to compare. “ Like me to the 

peasant boys.” Shak, 

LIKE, V, n, 1. To be pleased ; to choose ; to elect; 
to think fit ; to list ; to prefer. 

These here revolve, or, as thou WI’Af, at home. Milton, 
2. To be in a fair way; to come nw; as, 
“ lie liked to have fallen.** [Colloquial and local.] 
t To like of, to be ploasod with ; to like. 

I like not nf Priiu'e Edward’s fliffht. Sfuik. 

LfKE'LI-nOOD (llk'Ic-hfld), 7i. 1. Appearance of 
truth ; vcribimilitude ; probability ; likeliuesM. 
What likehhood of his at»u*ndmo«t? ,S7i«A . 

2. Resemblance; appearance ; likeness. SViuA;. 


LIKF/Ll-NflSS, 71. 
likelihood. 


The quality of being likely ; 

Chaiwer, 


LIKE'LY, a, 1. Having likeness or resemhlaiiee 
to the 'truth or reality ; tlnit probably ha.s licen, 
is, or may be ; that, uuiy with nMsou'be th()\i!iht 
or believed ; probable ; eredilile. Shak* 

2. That may be liked ; that may please ; pleas-- 


ing; agreoubh 

^ . T h«v«* not wan 

So likehf an aynbattador of iove. 


Shak. 


3. Respectable ; worthy of esteem ; estimable ; 
Bcnsible. [Colloquial, U. £4,] Port-FoUo* 

LiKK'LY, ad. Frobably ; with probability; as 
may reasonably be thotight* GlamilL 

lIkE'—MIMD-I^D, a. Having similar mind, in- 
tentions, or views. 

Fulfil yt my joy, that yo be like-mimied. Phil. H. 9. 

LIK'EN (ll'kn), r. a. [i. likknrd ; pp, likening, 
LIKENED.] To^ represent as having renem- 
blunee or himilurity ; compare. 

Who itmong thv sott* of the nuxht^ van W lih'ntil onto 
the Lord? ^ /•* Iwxix.ti, 

L1KK'N^:H.S, n. 1. The state or the quality of being 
like; reseinbUmee ; himilurity; HimUitude; sem- 
blance; form. 

Tlu>y hoit th« Itkfnm of mrn. JSsek. L A. 

2. That which reHenibloH another ; a copy ; a 
counterpart; image; representation; portrait; 
picture; statue; efiigy. 

To whom, th*n.,wlU y« Uk«n God? and what 
ys v«fi»>pato unto blsiy Jm, nl in. 

Sy».— hiksmetts 1« ft mpr« Sonera) ami • utrotiser 
lortn than rf,rmblanre, .dmilituilr^ or Mmihritf, 
mss in person ; nt aornfaranri* ; smilMtity 

of disfHwitjiort. A portrait is a hkeittsM, if tbs mem' 
khnee is atrlklttg. 

LiKK'wfj^R, ad, or cot^f* In like manner; alio; 
moreover; too. 

$lsUspoat,mdUXrsHusmwMhm, WMsIy. 

lIk'ING, 71. L State or condition, as of body. 

Thriryoaaf DfiaiaMrinftKNlgHits. i/«b«aala.4. 

2. Inclination ; desire ; preference ; plenaure. 

If I had lUx-rty, I wouUt do tny tiling. ShnJt , 

fir who hat MO iiki/tff fi*r ih»- whole uu({ltt. ta rrow-n, lo be 
exrluth <1 f. ) 1«0 r* ii 4 Ut i MX tUt Jj, y. tfO* 

TS hi tji liftoff, u» be on trial. Ihydsn* 

t LiK'lKO, a. Plump ; in a state of plumpnwMu 

Why khould >t»ur Su-ra Vitnr hkiag Uant 

a hli h ar« *rf jour «.rl / 


y'LAC fW'Jrt;, «■ »' 
Ok, Xmritfii il'l 


'km. I. M 
P.J. r.Jfa. Sm. HI*. 
I,k W ll'lfk, K,i KUmtimr,, 
- "■ hhei 


. , Rwi It be e#wa(aS«4, 

A* Uke aoottfh It wUi. I *a have it au^ka. 


[Qjjtb* fffli/etAjSi* i A.B. Mait;} 
Rut. Prs. (ftr.ginchsni Bw.hhan 


tmrnwlfy, li'lokj, n. [Il li/h;Hp. tila, er 
Fr. Ii£is. ** Like Is dertved from Utag, the I*tr- 
smn for a flower.” Eng, f'erj (lia.) An wna’* 
mental tieetduotts shrub or the genus Synnga, 
bearing purple «>r white flowera, which are'ar« 
ranged in heantifal thyroid terminat pamiieles, 
and are very fragrant; — often written htnek, 

Llt*A*<*lNB* n, if/Acei.) A bluer eryataiHsabl# 
principle found in the loaves of tlo* Syrinoo * «/- 
garis, tn Ulae. Mrande, 

hti/A-LlTE, n* fling, h'hw, and (fr* iflbn, « atone. | 
(Msn*) LirpidoUte, a mineral fd n violei os Idas 


i. A'kiS, a, f.. Im 0 i A, M, i, d!, e, t, *****/ 4 , 9 , 1 , 0 i Vt r, •hmm*/ w^tM, wAti, rAsr, wAuut aitt, alat 



LILIACEOUS 


LIMITARY 


LiL-l-A'CEOnS (m- 9 -a'shus), a. (, 
bling, or pertaining to,* the lily.' Liliaceous 
plants.** P. Cijc, 

LlL'lED (lll'id), a. Covered or decked with lilies- 

By Huiidy JLudon's lilied banks. Milton, 

LTl-I-PU'1’IAN, 71. 1. One of the race of pygmies 
inhabiting the imaginary island of Liliput, men- 
tioned in one of the uo\cls of fcjwift. kHioifL 
2. A very diminutive person. - Clarke, 

LlfL-I-Pfj*TtAN, a, 1, Pertaining to the imagin- 
ary island of Liliput. 

2. Very small; pygmean. Lloyd. 

fLtr4b, w a, [See Loll.] To loll; — used of 
the tongue. Upenset'. 

LILT, r. n. 1. To spring ; to do any thing nim- 
bly. jNorth of Eng.j W7'iiiht, 

2. To sing merrily. FScot.l Jamieson. 


{Bot,\ Resem- 
. Liliaceous 


n, [A corruption of alemUc,’\ A still ; 
an alembic. 


hth'Yt » ph lTl'ies. [Or. ktbiop ; L, liliuni ; It. 
yiglio ; Sp. Imo ; Fr. lis, — “ From the Celtic 
word li, which signiiies 2o/tite7iess.” Lowlon.] 
A iifcnus of plants remarkable for the beauty of 
their flowers, which are cither white, yellow, or 
red. 

/.i7y of the {Bot.) a plant which produces a 

Bwset s('«ntod tlowor, having a corolla somewhat 
boll Kiiaped, and divided at the top into six sagmeiits ; 
May lily; Coiimlearia mejalis, JUticoln, 

Lir/y-nAP'FQ-DlL, n, A plant and its flower, 
of £ho genus yarcissns. Johmon. 

I^Ir/Y-llAND'^;!), a. Having hands white as the 
lily. SpotitS'er, 

Lll/y-HY'A-cTNTII, 71, A plant and its flower, 
of th(‘ genus llyaeiothm. Miller. 

llL*Y-.Uv'eilE» (-Qrd), a, ^Yhite-Uvered j cow- 
ardly; timid. 

<«c», Hrh'fc Ihv fiw**, and o\<r-rcd thy ft«r, 

'I'lKM I U ly-lt v< ml b< ly . Shttk, 

Llr/Y-Hll/VfttKn (-sll'v^rd), «. Silvered or 
whitened with lilies. CawtAornc, 

LT-MA*CK(>f^H (-shys), «. [L. limaxy UmaetSf a 
slug.] Pertaining to the naked snail, lilount, 

Ll'MAIL, n, tFr. The flUng.s of a 

m<*tal ; limnture. Crahh. 

n, [L, iimo, to flic.) The act of 
flUng or pidlshing. Phillips. 

# 1 . [Ti. limatitm; /iwio, liitmlits, to 
file; li/ttn, a file.) Partudes rubbed off by a 
flit* ; fllings. Joh7iso7i. 


th fL.1 The slug or naked snail, a 
gtmus of muuuMks destructive to plants. Baird, 

him fitiM), II. FA. Urn ; lorl. Iim ; Dan. ^ 
Hw. itoi^{ It. 4r Hp. Fr. 

Mmhi, ^ TiX^ks dsrivsi the word nrom A. 
jpwiM, to bfkmg to*] 

JU One of ttiio extremities of an animal, ar- 
ranired on each side of the trunk and articu- 
Iat«w with it ; a member. I)um/Uaon. 

2. A branch of n tree *, a bongfi. 'Hoyrl, 

0. The bolder of the disk of the 

eniif moon, or a. plan<^t ; *--- the graduated edge 
of axiv eirclt* of an ii tmmvnt. Hind. Hrmds, 
4, The arch of the ritmcivo circle in itny pro- 
Jleetion of the •.phere tn piano, Jtimiraoti. 

$, (Bol.) The expanded part of a leaf, a 
petal, a s^'pah or a monupetalous corolla ; blade ; 
bndna; boidt*r. (^y, 

0, A part or appendage. ** Antony la but a 
Mm6 of Cwaar.** BAaJt, 

7« An aesbtant i a eoadyutor ; a helper. 

I>i lu aliiMM flwdS ISdbef 

'ftuUtlkr trt*t li'4fy ttf «<»ir>Ulr i»tty gn 

I» .quat raak «rtih th<' Ip'vt'tttivt'riu tl »atii>A. BkaJb, 

lUarS »tf Malov, a utmber ef tlie l^aal prufeieton* ««« 
Aiwa nf an any part of mu mrgtunmuU 

mnh^0m MmcniJi* 


Wh'it pnKon« h‘i’’0 T nf 

Jj .b'linl I .r-i '.4# t 


«ren tears, 
WLthiuI 


i!inak<*^gee Mmcnui* 

umh (ifot), r. «. [t\ ummmb; na uimnr^i 

UMIIRO.) 

1, To supply with Itaabe, JAilten. 

2. To war aeunder $ l» JUsAsmm* 


LiJVI'BJpC, V. a. To strain as through a limbec. 

The greater <lo uotliing but Itmhec their brains in tlic art 
of alchemy. tin B. Handys. 

LIMBED (lltnd), a. Having limbs ; — used in com- 
position ; as, ** Lux^Q-lunbedf' Pope. 

lIm'B^:r, a. [See Limp.] Flexible; easily bent; 
pliable ; pliant ; supple. 

With nimble turns tlieir luniter bodies bending. Di'ayton, 

lIm'BI^R, 71. 1. {^Mil.') The fore part of a gun- 
carriage, to which the horses arc harnessed, and 
to which is attached the trail of the gun, which 
is unhooked when the gun. is brought into 
action. ^ Qlos. of Mil. Terms. 

2. A shaft of a carriage. [Local.] Wriyht. 

3. ‘pL (^yiaut.) Holes cut in the lower part of 

the floor-timbers, fore and aft, ne.xt the keel- 
son, forming a passage for water fore and aft to 
the pump. Dana, 

Lutiber boards^ movable boards placed over the liin- 
bors to keep out dirt, &c- — Limber-rope, a rope rove 
fore uiid aft, tlirongii the limbers, to clear them if 
Jiooessary. — Limbei-otteakf the streak of foot-waling 
nearest the koelsou. I>ana. 

LiM'BER-NfiSS, The quality of being limber; 
pliablenoss; suppleness. Bailey. 

LlM'BlL-lTE, n. (Min.) A hard,^ compact min- 
eral, found in irregular grain.s in the volcanic 
district of Limlmiy, a province of the Nether- 
lands. It appears to be a decomi>osed variety 
of chrysolite. P. Oyo. Dana. 

llMB'IiBJHH (ITiu'l^s), a. Deprived or destitute of 
limbs. “ Bleeding, limbless trunk.** Massinger. 

fLlMB'MKAL (llm'mdl), ad. Piecemeal; in 
pieces. To tear her Iwib’^mcaV* l<hak. 

LIM'b 6, n, ; pi. . [It. limlms, a border; 

It. 4f U7)ih0i limbo ; Fr. 

1. ‘ A place on the borders of hell, sometimes 
used, for hdl itself. — Sec LiMinm, 

A« iar fVom help tui litnbo is IVom bllfti. lihnk. 

Dante Iwa flxod bin Undto.Xn which th<* dlHtingxilahod aplr- 
Itt <if antUiulty arc eoiiduod, oa tho outermost of th« drcU*s 
olF hla h<*U. linmlt. 

2. Any place of confinement or restraint 

All which npiH'iiring, on stw* wt‘nt 
'I'll iitul thf kni/fUt m lUohe pent. Jludfbrtx*. 
Intoa larn* and broad, sliti't* raUc<l 
Thu I'ttradlM* or F<k) 1«, to lev unknown. Milton. 

LIm^Bi/s, m. [L., a /tfwier. — Sec Ia.mbo.1 

1. A region lying on the confines of hell. 

Ad*Arror<H»n to the old schoolinon, there were, 
beeldee hell, I. A hfobuit purrorum, wluTO tho sonlHof 
Infants unbaptizod romaiin^l . ’2. A Umbno patrum, 
where the fathers of tlm rhurch, saintH, and inartyrK, 
awaited tiie general restirrectlon ; and, 3. Purgatory ; 
to which, in oopulur opinion, wns added, 4. A Umbui 
/kimorum^ut rmM*i imradiso, the rocoptnelo of all van 
Hy and nonseaiie. JVUrrtt. 

3. (Bot.) Tho blade nr expanded part of a 
petal, a sepal, <&o* — See Limb, No. fi. lUmlow. 

LIME, n. [A. B. Hmsi Dut. glne; /Srem, 


[A. B. Hmsi Dut. glne; /Srem, 
elay; Gar. glue ; elny; Dan. ftm, 

glue; Icel.i^w; Sw.iiVn.— -L. A*wi«; It. ijy 


glue; Icel.i^w; Sw.iiVn.— -L. A*wi«; It. ijy 
Bp. timo.] 

1. A vincons or glutinons aubstanee smeared 
on twigs to catch birds. 

Thf n toll ftir b«Mta, and Hm fbr btrdi wm ftwnd. Brydm. 

2. Tho protoxide of ealeium, or calcareous 

earth, obtained by aul^octlng Umeatono, chalk, 
or other carbonates of lime to a heat auifl- 
ciently powerful to expel the carbonic add;— 
extensively used as an Ingredient in mortar and 
other cements ; quicklime. P. Cyc. 

lifMKi It. [1^, Uim * — See Lbxox.] ( Bbf.) 

3L The ftruit of a species of (Hirus {Citnts 
h*/neffa),reHemhUng the lemon, but much small- 
er, and more highly avid. Londm. 

2. A tropical tree which produces Umea; a 
HpecieN of citrus ; t UmsiitL 

3. The linden tree ; *Wkk tjmdon. 

Orsmm sf Urns. WmCmUkUm^BMbrnubk yms. 8«e i 

UtmkOUiO.^MIM if Hsuk SaslilLX. 

tlME, p. o. [A. B. iMmm s Otv. Mmm ; Ban. 

I Ame; Bw* ifastiMiT] (j. LiMmt Ilf* uxisfd, 


IlM'SjbTK, «. {BtiiA Bordered ; hattttg one color | 
aumttjtiidcd by an edging of another. JUmdom. ^ 


Mmx Bw* BjNtfMiT] (j. LiMint yys. uxisfd, 
itiMxn.] 

1. To join with aosi* g|ittlneni or adhesive 
substunce ; to glue. 


I will not ruinate ray father’s house, 

'Who gave lus bluuU to luue tlm btoues together. Shak 

2. To cover or rub over with some sticky sub- 
stance, as bushes with bird-lime, to catch birds. 

Myself have limed a bush fbr her. Hhok, 

3. To catch, as with bird-lime ; to entangle. 

O lunid aoul, that, struggling to b« free, 

Art moM! eagagccl. Sbak. 

4s. To manure with lime. Mortimer. 

LIMB -BliRN-^R, n. One who prepares lime 
for cement, ike., in a kiln. Sitnjnonds. 

t LIMED, a. [L. a file.] Polished. “A 

limed glass. ** Chattcer. 

LIME'— IIOCnd, 71. A limmer, or large dog, led 
by a learn or string, used in hunting the wild 
boar. Spenser. 

LIME'— kILN (-kll), n, A kiln or furnace, con- 
sisting usually of a funnel-shaped chamber, in 
which lime is prepared from limestone by ig- 
niting it with coal or wood. SOiunonds* 


LIME'L^BS, n. Destitute of lime. Savage. 

LIME'— pIT, 7t. A quarry of lime. Blackstone. 

LIME'— PLAnT, n. The May-apple, or wild man- 
drake; PoclophyUum peltatum. Farm, Ency. 

LIm'EE, It. One who limes. JXu'7ia7'dson. 

LiME*alNK, n. A hole in the ground formed 
of limestone. Clarke. 

LIME'Sl’ONE, n. Stone of which lime is made ; 
carbonate of lime. -“See Lime. Mortimer. 

LIMB'— TWIg, n. A twig smeared with bird -lime. 

Like litne-iwigs set to catch my winged soul. tShalr. 

LIME'— TWIggED (-twTgd), a. Smeared with bird- 
lime. L. Addison. 

LIME'— WA-TER, n. "Water impregnated with 
linm. HiU. 


LIME'— wA-TER, n. Water impregnated with 
linm. HiU. 

LiMB'WORT (-wUrt), n. A species of pink. Booth. 

lIm'IT, n. [L. limeSf Umitis; It., Sp., % Fr. 
Imite, — See Lim«»] 

1. The exterior line of any surface or space; 
the extreme part of a thing ; the farthest point 
of extension or reach of an object, whether nat- 
ural or moral ; bound ; frontUT ; termination ; 

I precinct ; border ; confine ; utmost extent. 

Wi* 'ai'nt, fficttt cmDCnn , bv th v muraaiid, 

To view the utiitost /mtiOr <kf till tmid, Jh'ptftn. 

I would hdiH* that thert* mny yet nitiH'iir a writer who ximy 
deapiM* the premMit iiairow Urntiit, aud nh<*<it the rights of Him- 
torv over I’M'iy piutot her nutiirul ilnimitii. Mnetiutatf. 

'['he w uU ot Autuuiuub w an fixed as thv hmU of Uie Koniun 
«iindris Oibtgm. 

2. Itestriction ; restraint; hlnderanoe; ob- 
struction ; inliibithni ; cheek. 

I prithee, give no limits to nty tonritat 

J am ft ki»x» privUeiP'd to «|w«iic. Skak. 

3. pi. The extent of the liberties of a prison* 

— HecLiWKUTY. JVriyht. 

4s. {Math.) A quantity towards which a vary- 
ing qunittity may approach to within less than 
any assignable quantity, but which it cannot 
pass. jDnsses 4f Pkek. 

XST’ ** In anaiysift, th# prSnctpl# of UmUs it of «x- 
teoMiv# appiiratKin, and i# now ntad# ih# ba«iii of 
dcni(nifttraiion ot rlu* pnaciplt'a of tbediflexentiftl eal- 
CUltw.** Ihu'ua^ PeeJt. 

8yn. *— See Boxnxx, Txxic. 

LlM'lT, V, a. [L. Umito ; It. /f;«tVorc ; Fr* Ifiwf- 

[l. UMITKD ; ;>p. LlMlTlSti, MMtTKU.] 

1. To fix or set bounds to; to h<iimd ; to circum- 
scribe; to etm fine; to restrain ; to restrict. 

Koooiwity of timiting tht Md of tmr «xtrtk>a». Summt> 

2m To determine ; to appoint ; to assign. 

Limit ttich iMuAcr to U* irvtfiil «Ha^ i SA# * . 

0jnu— 2e» CiKcuMscxisx, Fix, Exstxaix* 

L!m*IT-A-BLE, a. That may be limited. Bmstrt. 

tLlM-|-T.i'Ng-oD«, a* (X* BmtVmttftfs.l Belong* 
Ing to the bounds. 

LIm-{-TA'E{-AN,«. That limits* [e.] O^Ms* 

(Thfot.) One who IMts f m$ 
who holds that a part onlv of the httimm IWMI mht 
to be saved; — oppo'ted to mmipertmAM. 


Llli'*l.TA-XY, A* [L A'miifArms.] 

%. nneeSl st the hmlts or bonnds* i 
t. limited in power* A UmitmpyWin^ 


wBmtf BUt ii6v% k5B, BOm BdLh* tdtB. --7, g, »»Jt; 0, J9, |, ktsrd; *; ^ 0 * ikk. 
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tLlM'l-T^^-EY, n. 
fines. 


A place lying on the con- 


In the time of the Bnmans, this country, because a limv- 
taru* did abound with tortibcations. FvJLUar* 

L1M-1-T/Vt10N, n, [L. limitatio ; It. linxitas,ione\ 
Sp, Vv. limitation,'] 

X, The act of limiting oi circumscribing. 

2. The state of being liinited ; restriction. 

Titus Qulntius underbtood that he was appointed to have 
command ot the army, without any othei liiuUatiou than 
during the pluusuie of the Senate. Jtalaiyh. 

Z, A prescribed or appointed term ; limit. 

You have stood your Umitatiotv, and the tribunes 

Endue you with the people’s voice. Shah. 

4. (Aflto.) The period beyond which personal 
actions of trespass, or debt, on simple contract, 
cannot be brought. jP* Cyc, 

a. That has bounds or limits; 
confined within certain limits; circumscribed; 
restricted; as, “ A limited monarchy-’* 

ad* With limitation. Barroto* 

LlM'lT-PD-NlllSS, n. The state or the quality of 
being limited. Johnson. 

n* 1. He who, or that which, limits. 

2. t A friar licensed to beg or to teach within 
a particular district. Spenser. 

LiM'jT-LfiSS, a. Hot confined %vithin bounds or 
limits; unbounded; unlimited. Sidney. 

n. 1. [Anciently /’ymwu^r, — S ccLra^m.] 
A hunting-dog, led by a Icam or string, and let 
slip at the game ; a lime-hound. Holme. 

2. fScot. lymoiirisi Icel. linif pi. limar\ Sw. 
hm^ lemmar, branches, limbs.] A thill or 
shaft of a carriage, [Local.] Grose. 

0. A thill-horse. Sherwood. 

4. A person of loose manners; an idler. 
[Local, JBng.] Broekett. 

lImn (IXiu), V. a. [Xj. illnmino ; Pr. enlumimr.] 
[L LiMNKii; pp. LiMNt.vn, LIMNKD.] To draw; 
to paint, — particularly in water colors. Shak, 

LlM'N^R, n. The old term for an artist or delin- 
eator, but chiefly restricted to one who painted 
portraits or miniatures. FairhoU. 

htWNlNQf n. The art of painting in water-colors, 
as distinguished from painting in oil-colors; — 
formerly applied to miniature or portrait-paint- 
ing, hut now rarely used except of herald- paint- 
ing, as on carriages, which, however, is done 

in oil-colors. Brands. FairhoU. Frands* 

Lf-MQ-SfcL'L^, n. [L, 
iimnSf mud.] (Bot.) 

A genus or aquatic 
plants; mud wort. Gi'ap. 

n. jti, 

[L-’insmomt, muddy.] 

A sub-family of birds olf the or- 
der Grallm and family Scolr^pa- 
eid 0 ; godwits. Gray. 

[Gr. hungerj (Med.) 

A morbid appetite. iMnyHson. 

iJ-MO-TilfiR-A-PETA, n. rOr. htdisf hunger, and 
Qt^ajctia^ cure.] {Med.) Cure by fasting ; hun- 
ger-cure. Bunylisofx. 

iJ'BiOyS, a. Umt/s, mud.] Kud- 

iy; miiyj boggy; limy. ** Li/nous matter.** 

Browne. 

LIMIP* a* 1. f Vapid ; weak. fFalion. 

X fkndk; limber; iaoeuL [JLoeiL] XMens. 

V. n. [A. S. lame. *‘Tbat is. 

UmAhaU ; and thus each word became used 
aeparately, to halt, and to Ump, as of equivalent 
sl^ldoation/* Btehardeon.) [L nxMPKi) ; pp. 
jaurtso, JLiMPBD.] To halt ; to walk lamely. 

Bmahthsttveemtcaihma Mk. 

A halt; tho act of limi^ng. Todd. 

IS* One who limps in his walking. 

w, (CNkA*) The popular name of the 
Fedemt a genus of marine moUusks. found ad- 
hering to a roek or hard body. mtodward. 

It. hmpido; Sp. HmjMio; Fr. Umpuh.] 
CHear; pure; transperent 



(Omith.) 


A etrcamlet, pure, Vmpid. and wholesome, flows from the 
ibuntiun, and waters the little valley. JEustace. 

LJM-PiD'l-TV, n. [It. limpidezza ; Sp. limpieza ; 
Fr. Umpidke.] The quality of being limpid; 
clearness. Fre. 

LiM'PlD-NifeSS, n. Quality of being limpid ; clear- 
ness; purity; limpidity. Johnson. 

LIMP'ING, n. The act of limping ; a halting. 

l1mP'ING-LY, ad. In a lame, halting manner. 

t LlM'P|-TUDE, n. [L. limpitudo.] Quality of 
being limpid ; linipidness. Cockeram. 

LIM ' U->L tys^ n. ; pi. zXiif ' v-lT. [L. dim. of Umusy 
sideways,] {Zool.) A genus of crustaceans, 
including the king-crab, horse-foot or horse- 
shoe. — fSee King-cbab. Eny. Cyc. 

Li'MY (li'me), a. [See Lime.] 

1*. Containing or resembling lime. Grew. 

2. Viscous; glutinous. 

In limy snares the subtle loups among. Spenser. 

LIN, «. [A. S. hlyn'Ha, a ton*ent ; Icel. lind^ a 

cascade ; W. llyn, a pool ; Ir. lin.] A pool or 
small pond: — a cataract; a waterfall. [Obso- 
lete or local, Scot, and Eng.] 

Urayton. Jamieson. Brackett. 

t LiN, V. n. [Icel. Unxia.] To yield ; to cease ; 
to give over ; to leave oft. Spenser. 

t linkage, n. Lineage. Chaucer. 

l1n'A-M£NT, n. [L- Unammtum ; Ununiy flax.] 
{Med.) Lint; a tent for a wound. Clarke. 

lInoii, n. A prominence or rising part ; a rec- 
tangular projection ; a ledge. Jmninys. 

LINOUTIN, n. [A. S. lyniSf an axle-tree ; Dut. 
hinsy lens\ Ger. Dan. lundstike.] An 

iron pill used to prevent a wheel from Kliding 
off the axletroc. SA inner. 

LiN'COLiV-GREEN (llng'kvn-grCn), n. The color 
of a kind of cloth believed to have been origi- 
nally made at Lincoln, Xlngland. Spenser. 

lIncT'1.tuE (Kngkt^ypr), n. [Or. Xf/yw, to liek ; Ti. 
linyOf linctus.] Medicine to be licKcd up by the 
tongue. Burton. 

lJjsrc*Tr/s, n. [L.] See Linctubk. 

lInD, n. The linden-tree. Chaucer. 

LiN'DgN', n. [A. S. lind But. S( Ger. linde\ 

Ban. & Bw. lindi Icel. {Bot.) An 

English nanio of idauts of the genus Tilia^ 
priucipully natives of Europe and America; 
lime-tree. Wood. 

l1n’D|IN-TREE, n. The linden, or lime-tree. 

LfNR, n. [ti. limay a linen thread, a line ; linum 
(Or. liVov), flax ; It, Sp. lineax Fr. Ugm ; Dut, 
Unie ; Ger. leine ; Ban, 4? 8w. /i>«>.] 

1. Longitudinal extension, or extension in 
length ; an extended mark ; a streak. 

C A thread, string, or cord extended, or used 
extended ; as, ** A flshing-liwe." 

0, fThe flax plant; flax; lint. Spcnwer. 

4. A liucamont i a mark or trace on the hand, 
face, or body, The Utxcs of my body.” Shak. 

He MlmliSry. fnfl ftln«i ^ 

Oft Ml n«r lbrtUfte-ttlUn« Hue*. CUmtebmi. 

5. Belineation ; sketch ; outline. 

Buoh butUUnsi m I hsvs dmwn you h«ro th« Hmm of. 

O. iMdiw •« IhoM eolm nwy lhf>y thine, 

VtwMthy Pepe. 

6. Bound ; limit ; b%>rder. 

Kdtn ttrttehtNl Her Umt 
Fn>m Aumn rnctworti tu tli« mytl uiwwrt 
or grcKrC Sclcucto. 

7. The equator, or equfnoctLil line or circle, 

'When the cun bflow lh« line UvwriuU. fVw«A. 

8. Any thing extended in length, ts a row of 
letters or words, a row or rank of persons or 
things ; as, ** Lnm of soldiers.** 


Bui ws kifi hiM sieiia iritli kb ~ ' ITopK 

AuSiim lew«cwe«<4l«voe;»itt««i«iM 

9. A short letter; a note. read your 

JohnMtm. ** I send you a Urn.** Todd. 

10. One tenth or one twelfth of an inch. 
BB^The Fmnrb need lo divide their ineh lute 

twelve ims»t and the /m# lute twelve points, whirit 
messifcee sie out of dsie. Bome IfiogUsb wdiers have 


ointH from the 
rort, and rlone- ) 

Urande, — l.ine / J 
ibinhiK n kiml ^ 

\ u*rimuatnm. 


LINEAL 

divided the inch into [ten] lines. The French line is 
0.888 of an English inch. P. Cyc. 

11. A succession of relations from a common 

progenitor ; a family as traced through succes- 
sive generations ; a lineage. “ A line of kings.” 
** The line of John of Gaunt.” Shak. 

Some hne» were noted for a stern, rigid virtue. Prydou 

12. A stiaight or parallel direction; as, “ To 
be in a line with an object.” 

13. A couise pursued or followed; method; 
as, “ Line of conduct ” ; “ Lme of argument.” 

14. An occupation, as being pursued in one 

course ; a pursuit. Smart. 

15. A number of vessels or other conveyances 
plying regularly between two places ; as, ” The 
Cunard line of steamers ” ; “A line of packets.” 

16. A railway track, Sivimonds. 

17. In the Scriptures, a cord for measuring ; 

— rule ; direction ; that which is measured by a 

line. “ Thy land shall be divided by line.** 

Amos V. 11, 17. 

The Imea are fallen unto me in plcnaant places. Ps. xvi, <S. 

Their line has gone out through all the earth. P«. xix. 4. 

18. (Geotn.) That which has length without 
breadth ; — so defined by Euclid. 

19. (Mus.) One of the members of a staff on 
and between which the notes are placed. Moore. 

20. pL {Her.) One of the marks which divide 

the shield into difierent parts, and form ditfer- 
ent figures. Bees. 

21. {Mil.) The regular infantry, or the num- 
bered foot regiments, in the service, as distin- 
guished from other corps:— a connected 
series of field works. Glos. of Mil. Terms. 

22. {Fort.) Any c-xtended defexicc ; a trench. 
XAne qf battle, (JYaraZ.) tho line formed by vcHaeltf of 

war in an engngenuuit. Braude. — Lme qf beariniif, 
(JSTaut.) tho line formed by the sUipH oftlie fleet when 
ranged on a Hue six points from rho 
wind, at equal distances, and 
hauled, or nearly so. Brunde,^ 
of beauty, a curve combining 

ol concave and convex icrim 

FairhoU.-^ Line of defence, {.Mil.) the ll<»/rttrth'« line 
line of fire of the flank of a ImstUm ; of beauty, 
the line of tlie face of a bastion produced until It 
meets the corner of tlie curtain anjtle, . Ltne of dip^ 
{Gent.) tho hhe of direction in which strata incime to 
tile horizon. JSrande.-.‘Li»e n/Jire, the directum in 
which ilin shot from the pims of a batter> art* to be 
projected. Ohit. **/ JMd. Terms, fdnes nf ynneth^ 
{Ctmeh.) concentric Hues in a shell, formed ofsiiccea 
8i\c laxcrs of shelly matter, and marktiiit t(a x>^owfU. 
(ifidne . — Lute Ilf life, in paiiiiisiry, tho line on the 
inside of the hand near the baas of tlte thumb. Ukak. 

— Hiyht /tnc, a straiaht line. Mertdum U»e, a im^rid i 
ian .— of the /«»•, (Ahcd/.) a ship of war larx« 
enough to have a place in ii>t« line of battle. Beasde, 

LINE, V. a. [Or, Ihov, flax, linen ; L. linum ; It. 
lino; Sp. /two, linizo; Fr, /in, hnyc. doth. 
U)in; A. 8. tin, linen, linen; Dut. fi/frien; Old 
Ger. lein ; f*er. Itinen ; W. Ilin ; Scot* tin^ fine, 

linf. ] (L x.iskd; pp. i.i.MNd, 

1. [rerhapM J.. tmum (Old Kng. hue), flax, 

whence ^’wew, with which garment'^ were doubled 
or strengthened. j 7*o cover tka inttritir 

iturface of; to put an interior covering to ; an, 
** To tins a gannent.” 

A box liMf wltli paper to rtvaivt ftw wetvmry. Jbiyl*. 

2. To put something within In »ueh quanti- 
ty aa to eovtr the interior aurface ; to flU. 

n«, by a ftnfle v»Wi dMeini 

llow weUa •ttlly’a poriMi wim Hsm* BedA 

0, To place something along or by the aide of,. 
a» for protection or defence. 

Thay bad ibmt eema h«di«i with nmiMtiieteeni* C l e ew aB a . 
4r To etrengthen with aomething added.. 

1 fvar in^ Imrfhrr Mt.rtoDsi di.xli »tir 
Alswt hiK sfui littCli M'lit i.>r yf»u 
To Uht liir Piite rpriK . jpmk. 

5. [Sp. Umar; Fr. Mymr.] To draw; to de- 
llneate, 

6. To impregnate ; — used of hraate. CVwrA. 
7b Mn# bms, 10 fallow thf Hoe of tho fltgltt of beow, 

to dlmsom Mr oewt or klwb [If* A*) MmdkdL 

LlM*8«>ACIi« ft. [It hmmmgio; lt»«o» a lino s Sn, 
kmigs ; Fr. IKweendanta In » direct 

line ; family ; race ; Mogmy ; geneakwy ; 4o« 
mmx ** BomomdmmfBm biriA**Lii*»IL4. 
8sna*«<«0ee9iBBAi«<MBy» itAon. 

m. rij>. FnedVet Mmm, m line; It. Mm* 
«kl Fr. A'rir'iff.l 

1. Coiupoeod of lilies ; dcUneAled. ** Aikmll 

dv»ign«,** fFoMe. 


C, t, toHgr; 0, t, thoH; 9, I, 9. V. Tf. thtcunf tktM, fX*, fA0T, WkU.% BfttI, HtR, 



LINEALITY 


843 


LINSEED-OIL 


2. In a direct line from an ancestor. Limal 
descent.” iihak, “ Luteal succession.” Locke. 

3. Pertaining to a diiect line of descent; 

hereditary. “ royalties.” t^hak, 

4. Allied by direct descent. ** You are lineal 

to the throne.” Dryden. 

5. Ill the direction of a line ; appertaining to 
a line ; linear. “ Lineal iiicasure.” IV^ itjhi. 

LtiV-^-Ar/l-TY, n. The state of being lineal, or 
in the form of a line. Wnyht. 

LlN'e-AL-LV, ad. In a lineal manner ; in a di- 
root hue. Lineally descended.” iSViaA. 


3Li]fN'5!-A-MicNT, n. [L. linoamentum \ linca^ a 
line ; It. 8p. lineamcnfo ; Fr. Ibmunent.'] One 
of the lines which mark or distinguish the form, 
^ particularly one of the delicate characteris- 
tic lines of the face. “ The outward lineatnmts 
of their bodies.” Locke. 


Six wlnfis he wore to shado 
11*10 iiHuamcnt^ diviim. 


ZHUon. 


LlN'jgl-AU, a. [L. linearis ; Unea^ a line ; It. line- 
ario Fr. UnHiire.'] 

1. Pertaining to, or in the form or the direc- 
tion of, a line ; lineal. Woodward. 

% 0ht.) Narrow and flat, with the margins 
parallel, as a leaf. Gray. 

Litimr equufAoaf (Altfehra.) an CKpiation of tlio first 
doKroo;— so caUsa bacauHO of this doj^reo are all 
tKiuatioiis comwetod with right linos. P. Cue.— bin- 
Mr manure^ measuro of loiigrh ; long iiioasuro. Pa- 
vtM. — Linfar pertinfetite. Soo Pbrmpbcjti VIS. — 
Idnmr preblem^ a prohloin wliiclt can bo 

solved only by the nso of right lines. Pinfaks Peck. 


lAN'?:-AIl-fiN'S.ATK, «. {BoL) Long-sword- 
shuped. Loudon. 

LlN'5-AR-aUAPKD (-Hhapt), a. In the form of a 
Hue. * Wriykt. 

LIN'5-ATE, a. [L. lineo, Immtus. to redueo to a 
straight line.] (Hot.) Marked with parallel 
lines? Gnty^ 

lKn^IP-AT-ED, a. Having line# on the surface. 

lA.\'-E-A"nON, f». [L* limUioi It. Zincuzi<me.'\ 
Delineation, [tt.] WtHidwurd. 


LtNG, n. [Icel. § Scot. ; perhaps from A. S. lang, 
long. <S/rtwner.j A species of long, thin grass. 
[Scot, and North of Eng.] Jamteson. Grose. 

(ling'§9l), w. [L. UnguUif dim. of lin- 
gua^ the tongue.] 

1. A little tongue or thong of leather. Crahh. 

2. f A shoemakeFs thiead. — See Lingle. 

Wright. 

t LIN'^ipNCE, n. [L. lingOy lingenSy to lick.] A 
liquid confection or soft medicine ; a loch. Fuller. 

LIN'G^IR (ling'ger, 82), «. a. [A. S. lengian, to 
prolong; king, long, leng, longer.! [i. lin- 
OEUEI) ; 2)p- LINGEIIING, LINOEKED.J To length- 
en in time ; to protract, [ii.] 

He gtioB into Mauritania, and Uikcs Desdemona with him, 
unless hts ubode be lingered by some accident. OhaL. 

LlN'G^iR, V. n. 1, To remain or continue long 
ill any place or state, as with hesitation or tedi- 
ousness. 

I a’ould not have thee li/i(/er in thy pain. SbnJi\ 

2. To be long in producing an clfect. **Lm- 
gering poisons?' IS/iak. 

Syn. — To linger, loiter, gaunter, and lag, are all 
used ill a bad souse. He lingered in his journey 
loitered on the way, detailed from time to time, saun- 
tered aliour, and lagged behind. 

hiN'jGEIi-Elt One who lingers. 

LiN'GpR-iNG, a. That lingers ; remaining or 
continuing long ; prqtracted. wars.” 

kihak. “ Lingering anguish.” Humbler. 

LIN'jR EIl-I NG, n. A remaining or continuing long ; 
a delaying; a loitering ; tardiness. Milton. 

LTN'GER-ING-LY, ad. With lingering; with de- 
lay; slowly; tediously. Cotton. 

IAN'GET, 7i. [Fr. lingot. — T^TOmL. Ungu(i,\\\Q 
tongue. Menage.l A mass of uuwronght met.il ; 
an mgot- [it.] Camden. 

f LlN'litiE (llng'gl), n. ^ [Fr. Hgneul. — From L. 
linum, flax. Landais^ A shoe-latchet : — a 
shoemaker's thread; a waxed-end. Drayton, 

lAWiiC) (Ung'KO, 82), n. [Port., from L. Imgva.'} 
Language; speech, [vulgar.] Congreve. 


LlMKU, «. (Bot.) Marked with streaks or lines. 

Lf.VKD'-tJrihl) (Hud-), n. a<dd lined with cop- 
per or some other metal ; gold leaf ullixed to a 
leaf of some other metal. Simminids, 


n. 1, (Toth made of line or flax. 

2* 1’Ue nmler part of drtMs, an being usually 
of — a geuernl term for sliirtiug, sheet- 

ing, table-eloths, towels, cambric, v<;e. 

a, 1. Made of, or pertaining to, linen. **A 
Uimt *Uwk.^* Shak, manufacture.” (hr. 

2* White like bleached linen ; pale ; oadav- 
erouit ** Linen eheek'».” i^ftak. 

lLn'eN'-draT'EH, n. Adealer in linen, ILJonson. 

f n. A dealer In linen i a Unen- 

LlN'iJN’ ' M.\S, > draper Bn Jenson. 

UtW$H-mm6UU, m (Areh.) 

An ornamsitt used tui flU pan- 
els, in the latter part of the 
llfiretith and during the alx- 
lernth century;— -so called 
fVom its rc^semblanee lo the 
eouvolutiou i of a folded napkin, FairMi. 



nnly iM. 

Hiteaieil. 


f l«» Uneoia, dim. of Unm, a 
Marked with little lines; 

Gmy. 


ft. L A packet ehlp plying regularly be^ 
tween etrUin pmte* CgeMe. 

t, 4 ship of war* Simmmds. 


[A* S«] A termination denoting somtv- 
tlmei state Of condition, as in dardny, tirst/any; 
and aometlmts utfspriug or progeny, as in 
dnvkfinyn gosAs^« 


tim n. f Put* 



Ikom A. S» 

JblNf, lofUK.l 

elendff dim 

of Ike oed khidi ha mcaNliim 


t LIN-cJUaTuoi H (-fthiis), a, [L. Unguar, Un- 
gmm.] Loquacious? Hailey. 

lAN-<5UA-DkN'TAL (ItnR-gws- d«nTa!), a. [L, tin- 
gun, the tongue, aud dens, dentis, a tooth.] IH- 
tered or prtmouueod by the eoOperatiou of the 
tongue and the teeth. “ Th and dh are Ungva- 
dental:* lUdder. 


n. A letter or sound pro- 
nomic(‘d by the eonpenition of the tongue* and 
the teeth. ^♦The Unguadmtals,th, dh.** Holder. 


(Itfig'gwflil, 82), a. [L, lingua, the 
tongue; It, linguak*\ 8p. ^ Fr. lingmlLX 

1. Of, or pertuining to, tlie tongue. ** hingtial 

n<*r\e.” Linytutl artery.” Dunglison. 

2. Frououiu’cd chiefly by the tongue ; us, A 
lingual letter.” 

n. A letter or sound pronounced 
chiefly by the tongue. Harter. 


LlN'HD{*FOliM, «, [L. Ungua, the 

tongue, and Jot ma, form ; it. 4f Fr. 
iingaifotnte.J {Boi. & Zod.) Having 
the form of the tonime; lingulate; 
tongue-shaped. Xrmmm* Maunder. 

L!N*OD}BT,n. [It. ; Fr. It»t^i<£iff.] One 

vtraed or skilled in languages. Addison* 


\% 


LlN-OUl0'TlC, > ^ 
L|N-0U!8'T|-CAL, \ 


lielating to linguiatles. 

Oyc. 


n. pi. [It. Unguistira-, Fr. fm- } 
guistigue ] The eompar.itive and phUoMiphic'd , 
study of languages, their origin, descent, .muI re- : 
iation«»htp; the seieuce of lungnuges ; glossohi- 
gy; glottology. Uih.Rney.\ 

A workf*ti>tj»lwinc*r«»«»pMc<*b«mAlowti’»l Fo<f- ! 
lE<h I»vw«wni|ib V «n«k would W * arts |>tr < 

aMc iditU&n a» and ttt« ou-ji . -V. M . ^ 

JL. Ungulaimi Mngm, the 
leiigtMi4 (Bdf.) Xditgulform. JUmon. 

uisWWORT 4 plant or herb* Jbkmsm. 

LfN'OV, «. Active; atrongi tutts — Idle; lolttr- 
ittg : — suppu - 1 flex IbU-. 


LI-NI^'5R-O0s, a. [L. liniger; linum, flax, and 
gero, to bear.] Bearing or producing flax, t^cott. 

lInT-MSnt, n. [L. Unirrmitum*, Imio, to an- 
oint; It. ^ Sp. linimento-, Fr. liniment.'^ A 
semi-fluid ointment, usually containing lard or 
oil ; an embrocation. Dunglison, 

lFNJNE, n. {Chem.') The bitter principle of the 
Linum catharticum, or purging flax. Brande. 

LlN'iNG, n. The covering of the interior surface 
of any thing ; that with which any thing is lined. 

Was I dtfecjived, or did a sable cloud 

Turn ioith her silver Ivimg on the night? MiU(yn. 

lInK (llngk, 82), n. [Of uncertain origin. — Gcr, 
gelenck, a joint, a swivel; Unken, to bend. 
Bkinner. — A. 8. lenyian, lencym, to lengthen; 
leng, Unc, longer ; kmg, long.] 

1. A single ring or division of a chain. Shah. 

2. Any thing doubled and closed together. 

“ A link of horsehair.” Mortimer. 

3. Any thing which serves to connect one 
thing, or one part of a thing, with another. 

And, love, the common link, the new creation crow nod. 

J)i tftfen. 

The thread and train of consenucncoB. in intclloctnal m- 
tiocinatign, is oiltcn long, and cualnod tngcthcr by dnors 
Uiiks. ** t. j 

4. A sausage. [Local, Eng. and U, S.] Forby. 

jgggp- “We call tw'o together a latch qf Forby. 

6. {Sunrying.) The hundredlh part of Gun- 
ter’s chain, or 7.92 inches, this chain being Cfi 
feet in length. Davies. 

6. pi. The windings of a river : — the ground 
enclosed by the windings of a river: — sandy, 
flat ground on the sea-shore covered with bent- 
grass, furze, &c. [Scotland.] Jamieson. 

LInk, n. [Ger. Irnekcn, to bend, because the 
pitch is folded in with the tow. Skimier. — Gr. 
Aiix^'os, a portable lamp, a candlestick ; L, lych- 
mis, Johnson.'] A torch made of tow or flax, 
and pitch. D7'ydeft. 

lInk (itnffk), V. a. [L linkkp ; pp. LifneiNG, 
LINKIiD.J 

1. To join or connect, as the links of a chain. 

In noU'B. with many a ulndinii; bou 

Of linked «wcctnc8« long <lmwn out. Milton, 

2. To join or connect by something which 
serves as a bond of connection ; to connect ; to 
conjoin ; to unite ; to bind ; to tie. 

Zink town* to town* by avenue* of oak. Pope. 

iJnk, V. 71, To connect or unite one's self; to be 
connected; to be joined; to unite. 

To b*nit with him that were not uf^fehown. JSkak. 

tANK*U6f, ? or carries a 

LINK'MAN, ) link to light passengers. Mbrr. Gag. 

lInk'— M6'TI0N, n, (Meeh.) Motion communi- 
cated by links;— ’a term applied particularly to 
a system of gearing for reversing a locomotive 
engine. WeaU. 

lINN, n. Sec Lx K. BrookeU. 

LIN-NAS'ijLN, 4. Eclating to Linmeus, the Bwed-* 
ish naturalist, or to his system, according to 
which natural history is divided into flve 
branches, vis., cIuks, order, genus, species, and 
varieties; the subhi^quent division being, in 
each case, subordiimte to the preceding one. 
** The Linntmn Society of London.” JP. Cgc 


LlN-Nfl'lTB, A. (Mw.) Native sulphuret of eo- 
bnlt; — so named from its having been flrst 
noticed in Sweden by Ltnuicetis* Brande. 


LlN'Nl^lT, ft. [Fr./fftoffe.— 
Perhaps so named from ita 
feeding on the needs of fla x 
(Fr. fjft; fiuiuft)* /osn* 
dais.] iOmith.) A pas- 
serine «mgi»ua-hird of the 
genua Fnngii*a of Idn- 
nwus, and family FrmgiU 
Hdm, or flftohta, of Gray, 



Uaiwl <Mi 4 ?iRii HmM}. 


Eelatingto,Of ln,aUAe. 


liN'BtftD, ft. The sted of Uneortheflax-nlant; 
-^eiined also Jlaamsd. Johnson. 

LlN'0Mo-dlf4, ft. A pellucid oE txiireeeedlM 
iaxfMNNl, tuueli used In the asta» e^pweiilhr 
an ii^predtent of paint- Qfft 


*ni{ m 6 vk, nck, 86 »; *Obt- BttK. •Out.— i» a ^ If a f •• 



LINSEL 

fLTN'SJgSL, Linsey-woolsey. CorneZza, 1594. 

UNSKNES, n. (Min.) Octahedral arseniate of 
copper ; liroconite. Dana, 

LlN'SgV, M. [A corruption of linen.'] Linsey- 
woolsey. Bentley, 

LlN'S^JF-WOOL'S^Y (lin's9-wars§), a, 1. Made 
of linen and wool mixed. 

Moggy 'a got no wool to spin 

Her twaejf-tcoohicy gown. OZrf Song. 

2. Of different and unsuitable parts ; neither 
one thing nor another ; vile ; mean. 

Aliiwirss husetz-wootavn brother, 

Halt' ot on« onlur, half anuthur. lludibras. 

LlN'SeV-WOUL'SljlY (nn's?-wfirs§), n, 1. A 
kind of coarse cloth made of linen, or flax, and 
•wool mixed. Bp, of Chichester^ 1576. 

2. Any thing mixed and moan ; a motley 
composition ; a jargon ; gibberish. 

What linset/'^ujoolseg liast thou to speak to me again? Shak, 

LIn'STOCK, n. [Ger. hintemtock’, liinte, lunt, 
and stocky stock.] (l/z7 ) Originally, a pike 
or staff having branches at one end, to which 
were affi.xed pieces of slow match, used for fir- 
ing cannon ; — now applied to a piece of slow- 
match attached to a gun, at which to light the 
port-fire. — Written also lintstock. Mil, Ewy. 

jLlNT, n. [A. S. linet, — Sec Linbn.] 

1. The fibres of the flax-plant ; flax. Johnson, 

2. A soft, flocculeiit substance obtained by 
scraping or ravolUng linen, used in surgery 
for dressing wounds, ulcers, &c. Dunglison, 

3. The match of a linstock. wriyht, 

n. [Sp. lintel; Vt. Hnieau. — From L. 
limen, a threshold- Skinner,] (Arch.) A hori- 
zontal piece of timber or of stone over a door, 
window, or other opening, to support the super- 
incumbent mass ; the head-piece of a door-frame, 
or a window-frame. Brittpn, 

LIn'TIIST, n. Short fibres of flax, hemp, jute, &c., 
reduced to an even length of staple. S, M, Allen, 

LINT'STOCK, n. Linstock. Glos, of Mil, Terms, 

L! QN, n, [Or. Xiwv ; L. UOy Uonis \ It. Hone ; Sp. 
hon ; Fr. eion,'^ A. S. ieo ; l)ut. Icenw ; Old Gcr. 
lews; Ger, llfwe; Dan. Wve; Sw. liyon; W. 
Hew, — From Or. XntSy to see, alluding to the 
sharpness of its sight. Lucan, Porphyry, — 
From A. S. hloioany hlewan, to roar. IVaehter,] 

1. (Eool) A large 
and powerful carniv- 
orous animal of the 
genus Felisy inhabit- 
ing Africa and the 
warmer parts of Asia, 
distinguished by its 
yellow color, a tuft of 
hair at the end of the 
tail, and the mane 
covering the* head and 
shoulders of the ni.ile. 

Van I)er lloen^n, 

jier^The head of the lian . 

rounded, and the face covered with short or close hair. 
The female is smaller than the male, has no mane, i 
and IS of a whiter cast boinmih. A vanury of the iwm . 
inhahitinir (jru/.arar^ in llindostan, is nearly destitute | 
of a mane. From its stretiKth and gonerosity of dis- 1 
poeiilon, the Itoit is styled ** klni; of beasts,” and is 
considei^ the emblem of inajeiity and mifElit. It is the 
symbol of the British nation, and is borne in the royal 
arms, of which it forms one of the supporters, and 
which It surmounts as the crest. JBair^ 

2. An object of peculiar interest or curiosity ; 

«#, “The lion of the day ** ; “To see the lionsP 
, 3. (Aetron.) The fifth sign of the zodiac : — a 
cegutteUatiun. — See Lj£ 0. Creech, 

heraldry, the Uo% courchant represents sov- 
•leignty tnaKnanunity ; yossciAt, reiMilution; 

jfiMfrdh«t,or FardsKC, prudence ; salianty valor ; smat, 
coiuwel $ ana rsyerdenr, elrcuniKpectiun. Fuirkolt. 

tJum*§ sAare, the wliole or a disproportionate part of 
any advantage, as elabned or uken In consegusneo j 
of being the suonfer party}— In altusion to onsof 
iSsop^s Biblsa. 

LFgH-Aivt, n, fBwd.) A nouvoptorous 
the larva of wMok prepares a kind of pitfall for 
the capture of suck Insects as serve for its food ; 
ant-lion; Myrmekcnformicatco* 

An Ajlalio the eat 



Lion iMis ho), 
very large, the ears 


U'OKmOAT, 
M AttgOHU 
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Li'ONCED (li'9nst), a, (ITer,) Adorned with 
lions’ heads, as a cross. OgiMe, 

Li'^N-CfiL, 71, (Her,) A young lion. Bailey. 

LI'ON-D6g, n, A species of dog which has a 
flowing mane. Booth, 

lFqn-EL, 71, A lion’s whelp. PhiUips. 

LI'QN-ESS, n, A female lion ; a she-lion. Shak, 

Ll'QN-fiT, n, A young or a little lion. 

Like the } oung lionet 

When first he bathes his muirderous jaws in blood. &miliey. 

LI'ON-EYED (-Id), a. Having the eyes of a lion ; 
fierce ; ferocious. Golds7nith, 

LI'QN-IIEART'EDj a- Having the heart or cour- 
age of a lion ; brave ; magnanimous. Pope, 

Ll'QN-l^M, n. The act of attracting notice, as a 
lion; the pursuit of objects of peculiar interest 
or curiosity. Ge7ii, Mag, 

LI'QN-iZE, V. a. 1. To make a lion of ; to cause 
to* be an object of interest or curiosity. Qu, Rev, 

2. To exhibit the objects of curiosity to. 

Mr. Sontliey very hospitably takes an opportunity to lion- 
tze the ; 7 hi)sc round tlio lakes, and directs Uis attention to the 
inobt b(‘atitiful points of view. Mueaulag. 

Lf'QN-fZE, V. n. To visit the lions or objects of 
interest or curiosity. Wright, 

Li'ON-LEAP (-ISO, n. See Lion’s-leap, MiUer. 

LI'QN-LIKB, a, itesembling a Hon; fearless. 
“ Lion-like courage.” Camden, 

t lLoN-LY, a. Like a lion. “ The Uonly form.” 

Milton, 

lPQN-MSt'TLED, a. Courageous as a lion. Skak, 

Ll'ON”§-EAR, n, (Bot.) A plant of the genus 
Leonotis, Booth, 

Ll'ON’^-FOOT (-fUt), n, (Bot.) The English name 
oi a genus of plants, whose soft, tufted, silkv 
heads have been compared to the foot of such 
an animal as the lion ; Leontopodiion, Loudon, 

LI'ON’^-IIEART, 7U (Bot,) A smooth, dark- 
green plant, found in the United States ; /Vt//- 
sostegia Virginiana, Wood, 

LI'QN-HIIIf, 71, The quality of a lion. Goldsmith. 

Ll’QN’i^-T^EAP, n. A plant of the genus 

Leaf dice (Leontiee Hontopetnlan) \ — so called 
because the shape of the leaves was thought to 
resemble the print of a lion’s foot. Loudon, 

U’ON’^-MatyTlI, ». (Bot,) A plant of the genus 
Apomm; Aporum leonis, Loudm, 

l!'QN*§-FAw, n, (Bot,) A plant. Johnson. 

Li'QN’^-TAIE, n, (Bot,) A plant of the gimus 
Lwnterm;^ffO called from the resemblunee of 
the spikes of flowers which it bears to the tuft 
growing on the end of a lion’s tail. Loui/oti 

hf’QN’sj-TddTH, n. (Bot.) A plant of the genus 
Leofitodofty the leaves of which have deep, 
tooth-Uko divisions ; the dandelion. Johnson, 

IjI’ON-t66tiibd, a. Having teeth like those of 
a lion. Smith. 

lIp, n. [A. S, lippa iDnt Up\ Ger. Upps; Dan. 
Uebe ; «w. Pip, — L. htirtm ; it. lubhfv ; Sp. ii- 
bio; Fr. Irre, — Per. ^*5.] 

X. One of the two muscular organs which 
cover the teeth and form the outer part of the 
mouth; — of so much use in speaking that the 
name often stands for all the ergans of speech. 

^ 7;yiss tip# art sn shomlaatiaa ts tbt lx>nti Imt thvy that 
deal truly art bla daltfht. Frw. zU. ts. 

2* fliangunges speech; tongue. 

Aad thawhele taith wm of im»« st. I (mmr,r*mit,% 

3. (.dliMi4.) One of the membranous folds of 
the genital organs of the female. IhsngiisoH, 

4. (Qmeh,) One of the two sides of the aper- 

ture of spiral sheila, that which Joint the wdu- 
melU haing ealled the tnifsr, and that part of 
the circmnfrrcnce opposite, the ositer, lips— 
the outer edge of tile aperture of a univalve 
shell. JPotar. 

5. The edge or border of any thing. “The 

hp of a vesHf*!.” “The //p of a wound 

or ulcer.” Dtmplisem, 

0. (Bot,) One of the two di\ i^tions of a nioiio- 
petnleus ooloQa. Bmmds, 


LIQUEFY 

To make a lip, to protrude or hang the lip, as in siA 
lenness and contempt. 

A letter for me? It gives me an estate of seven yearrf 
health, in which tunc 1 will make a hp at the physician. Slaik, 

LIP, V, a. To kiss, [n.] Shak, 

Ll-PAR'O-CBLE, 7i, [Gr. Xtirapdqy fat, and a 
tumor.] (Siirg.) A fatty tumor. Braude. 

l1p'-DP-VO'TJON (-shyn), 71, Devotion uttered 
by the lips, without the concurrence of the heart. 

Zip-Uei'otion will not serve the turn ; it unilervalucfl the 
very thing it prays lor. It is, iiulc(‘<l, tlu* begging of a (lenial, 
and shall cci tain ly be aiibw ci ed in v hut il begs. «S'oum* 

lIp'-GOOD (-gfld), a. Good in talk, without prac- 
tice ; good in words only, [u.] B, Jonson, 

Li'PlC, a, [Gr. Xhosy fat,] (Chettu) Noting an 
acid formed from stearic and oleic acid by the 
action of nitric acid. Bt^aid^c, 

LIP'-LA-BOR, n. Action of the lips without con- 
currence of the mind ; words without senti- 
ments. “ Much babbling and lip-labor,** Bale, 

LlP'LgSS, a. Having no lip. Bijron. 

LlF'L^lT, w. A little lip. Kirby, 

lIp'O-GRAm, n, [Gr. Xf/irw, to leave, and y(iitiJtftay 
a ikter.] A wTiting that leaves out, or disneiiBCS 
with, one of tlie letters of the alphabet. Addison, 

lTp-O-GRAM-mAt'IC, a, [It. lipogrifnnnatico; 
Fr.‘ lipdgrammatigue,] Applied to works or 
writiugs'in which a particular letter is omitted 
througliout. Brmide, 

lIp-Q-GRAm^MA-tIsT, «. [Pr, lipografntnatiste,] 
A compohcr of lipograius. Addison, 

Ll-PoTII’Y-MofTH, a. Pertaining to lipothymy ; 
swooning ; fainting. Harvey, 

Ll-Po'ril'V-MV, «. [Or. XtreoOufda ; L/n-w, to Ic.ive, 
and Ovftdsy tile breath of life; Vr. Ifonthi/mie.] 
A swoon ; syncope. Bp, fay lor, 

LiPPEI) (Itpt), a. X, Having lips ; — used in com- 
position ; us, “ Thi«k-/i/;/;er^.” 

s. (Hot.) Having a dUtiurt lip or 
lubeUum. Loudon, 


LlP’PI-Trri)R. n. (L. limnfKdo; lippuSy blenr 


eyed; It. Uppitmltne; \h, UpiUade,] A eoni- 
OUH of tin* «<*bue<*(ms humor of tne 

eyelids, which reiwhTs them gummy, red, tumi- 
fied, and painful $ bleurednt*HH, DunyUnon, 

n. Wisdom in talk, without 
practice ; uisilom in words only. Sidney, 

LiP’-WORK (-wUrk), «. Lip-kbor. MiUon, 

LlP'-WORK-lNG (-wttrk-K p, m. Laboring with 
the lips, without pruettsing. Miltmi, 

Lla'VA-BHK (llk'w».l»l), flt. [h. litimbilis ; It. Ii- 
guabriic,] That muy be melted. Johmm, 

t l#f 'UUA tb, V, n, [L. liguoy Ugaaim,] To mrlt ; 
to liquefy. WtuHiteard, 

lI-UUA'TKJN, n. [L. ligmtioi It. Hymsiomi 
Fr. Hgttatwn,] 

X. The act of melting ; Uquefaetkn. Browne. 

2. iMeUUbirpy.) The not or thejproeiwR of eej^ 
aniting by fusum two meUU, of which one in 
more fusible than the other ; fiiqimtion. l/uA/yn. 

lJ[a^tri^rA^T|NT (llk-wf-ftMifnt), H, [k Sam- 
faekfy Bfmmriemy to make ISquid-J (MsdA 
An agent which Hcems to hate the power of 
rendering loUd deptmitlona liquid, t« inereury 
or Mine ; a resolvent. ihmpMmm* 

L!a-U»-rAc?^TIO» {tlk-wt^.i;k»«httah n, [tow h. 
Hgue/aetio; It. Sgmftmmoi hp. lign^mim i 
Fr« 

X. The ronvergSon of a anhstanew Into a liquid 
ittte, 9M Holide generally hy the direct gppUca. 
tion of heat or gases, hy preasiirei or the eom* 
Mned aotlon of cold and prteiure* HiUimim. 

2. The stat4* of being mtlttd. Mmem. 

lia'C7|;-rf-A-0l>S (litc'we.|i*e.bl), «. That may 
he fionverted Into a Hqtiid atate. Mmrm. 

Ua'tlB^drf ink^wf-fth «* (L. BymMo ; Mfsd- 
doe, Iktuid, and^jlhtfo, £» ootke , I‘i, hoitt^Umsi 
Fr. Jtgu,fer.] h* t.toi i rn.i* ; pp. i i.t \ lact, 
i.iut'tietiin. j To intti a itquLid »t4te , to 

make liqiild t to totll; to dlaeolve, ikmm. 

Xia'iif-ft (lik*wf-ll)k r. m. To he eewivftted Im# 
a liqiiid state; to broom# llqiiiA. 


A, •» t a. b. S', Imgs A. t 0> 0. t, Aorti 4, 4, 1, ^ tktz, tIm, rlMtf, rlLb; Ht», itSitt 


LIQUESCENCY 

Ll-aUfiS'CjpN.cy (Il-IcwSs'^n-s?), n. Aptness to 
melt or to become liquid. Phillips, 

Li-QUfiS'CgNT (ll-]cwSs' 9 nt), a, [L. liquesco^ U- 
qmscem^ to liquefy,] Becoming liquid. Johnson, 

LJ^^UEUR' (l$-kur'), n, [Fr.] A cordial com- 
pounded of alcohol, water, and sugar, flavored 
with various aromatic substances. Ure. 

L1q.'U 1D (ITfc'vvid), a, [L. Uquidus\ Uqtieo^ to 
melt ; It. ^ Sp. limndo ; Fr. liquide,"] 

1. Neither solid nor j^asicous; flowing like 

water ; fluid. ** Liquid air.” Milton, 

The fleUlB of hqxiul air, oncloslnf? all, 

Surround the compass of this earthly ball. Dryaen, 

2. Flowing ; mclifluous ; dulcet ; clear. 

BathinfT in streams of h(/iiitl melody. Crashaw, 

3. Noting a consonant which, has a smooth, 
flowing sound, and Is easily uttered after a mute. 

4. t Capable of being paid as a debt, AijliJfe, 

I-Ya^UfD (llli'wid), n, 1. A body neither solid nor 
ga&cous ; a body in which cohesion is so far 
counteracted by ropul-sion that the particles 
move freely on each other ; a fluid. 

2. (frmw?,) A consonant which has a smooth, 
flowing sound, and is ea.sily uttered after a mute. 

JOTid* Tho liquids arc m, n, r. 

Syn.— Soe FX 4 I 7110 . 

Lla'niO-AM'BAR, or LTa'UfD-AM'B^R, w. [L. 
liquidiis^ liquid, and Arab, ambary amber.] 

1, (Lot,) A genus of trees, allied to the willow 
and plane tribes, of three species, one of which 
grows in Java, one in the Levant, and one in the 
wuriniT parts of North America; — so named 
from a transparent balsamic substance which 
flows from the stem when wounded. Hnff, (yr, 

2. The balsam obtained from liquiihimbar; 

siprari^t^a, Enp, Cyc, 

J0i>‘-Th« Hpwiea {Liquidamhar atyrncijlua) occurriiifl; 
lit th« IfniU'd sStatcH is called swoct-jxum, From 
Tdquidtmhar alttvsriHy tlio sfiecles occurring in Java, 
iuiuid srorax is obtained. Eitff, Cye, 

LlU'ni-BATM (Itlt'w^i-dif'), n. «. [LowL. HquiJoy 
kquidatUH ; Itquidus^ lupiid, clear ; It. liquularv ; 
Sp, lt<pii(Iur\ Fr. liqvidrr,'] [L I.IUIIH>ATKI>; 
pp, ni.vrr.vo, mqi nnvTnn,] 

L 'I’o clear away ; to clear or free from com- 
plication, con fusion, or obscurity* 

A wnw'lcM jiiiublt* iSNtti UqmtUUod, BW/jo/c. 

2. To dissolve, clear away, or lessen as a 

debt ; to si tilc ; to pay. i^murt* 

3. (Loic.l To iisc‘crtain the kind and precise 
amount of, as of d.uuagc.s, or a debt. BcMnVr, 

L!U-nFltA'Tli,).N (jlk-w..».dil'«hu!i), n, [It. limtL 
dOfSiont ; Sjn iiquidavhn ; Kr. 'liqmihthn.] The 
act of Ihmidnting ; the MCttlement or clearing 
tway of debts or accounts. Todd. 

auTlFBA-TOR Ho who* or 

that which, liquidates. CVo. 

LI-^ULTP'I-TV IJ'* 

iiqmd$tiy liquid; It. The 

quality of being liquid ; Uquidness. Ohnviil* 

LluT'lD-i/.H (llkVid-S/.}, 0 . d. To make liquid; 
to convert Into a iltpiid* Vro, 

Lla'U|I)*L^ (Ilk'wjtMc), ad. In a liquid or flow- 
ing manner. Smart. 

Llu’rin-NfiA.-* (mcV|d-w«s), n. The quality of 

beingNiqulrl. Boyle. 

*'«*«>^* %*«»' 

liquid t It. kqtmro ; Bp, liqMOJ* ; Fr. fif/i/cirr.J A 
liquid iubsUiice, {uinlculitrly a Hpirituous 
llqttidU ** A fermented A. Smith, 

ftin talmi tMfeit laW avf«MU 

f* mark *4 li »• It AtU ic al-Mi iriuNiiit. Otimm. 

tmtiqwy iatoxiexntd, dnittk. tfsrteitcc. /if otr ctf 

/Umtty tChrm.) x term fnntierly xpiilied to a lUiluttoa of 
the stnrAttt of }M»ta<*')a , soluble eU-ii *, le/nor mNoksi. 

— /.ifSfir tf i.»burin.*f hictllorolo of dn, Uiwil 
ill raliro prlnttna, pfr{»areil hy dissolving An in aiiro- 
li\ doKrlUortr and. (,’rf. Fumut/ tutnar tj" 
lufhlorldH of tto, {MTopared by dwiilltna a fttithim of 
iitt fllifigs and mensiivo siihhiiiiito. It euuta densa 
vxjMVs on esp4HOtm u> tlie air. Br«ndt, 

t (llkV% drtiick or mitfitxi* 

^ - aa. ^ idL ■■ m MM* 

Qilril wWMHPw WqPwPPW pWv 

Lfa'uei. r. n. t«dirlnib [&«w 

m4Mamiiiial.ir. ^ . jptaror. 

Ula«VQR.Io*(nk',it-ito)iiit. SMlMawwa. 
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Lla'UQR-ISH (iik'or-fsh), a. See Lickerish. 

U' (^UQR^SlL'LC&Myn. [L.] (CAewi.) Liquor 
oi flihu; soluble glass. — See Liquor. 
fLIRB, (t. Empty; leer.— See Leer. Holinsked. 

LTr-I-CQN-PAN'CY, n. (BoL) A plant of the 
genus ConvaUaria ; lily of the valley. Johnson, 

LIR-f-Q-DEN'DRINE, n, {Ckem.) A bitter crys- 
talliz.ible principle obtained from the bark of 
the root of the Liriodendron tnlipifera. Brande. 

LiR-I-Q-BjfiN'DRQN, n. ; pi. liriodbndra. [Gr. 
JLdptop, a lily, arid a tree.] (Bof.) A genus 

of large trees, bearing bell-shaped flowers at 
the ends of the branches; tulip-tree; — called 
also lohitt-woody canoe^woodj and Virginia pop- 
lar. Bug. Oyc. 

tLlR'l-p66P, «. [OldFr. UripipionT^ 

1. One of the long tails or tippets appended 
to a hood, passing round the neck and hanging 
down before. IlalliioelL 

' 2. The hood of a graduate. Henry, 

3. A fantastic or silly person or thing. Miks. 

4. A trick ; a stratagem. Stanihurst, 

lIr'O-CONB, n. [Gr. Xuposy pale, and /coi/ta, dust.] 
(Afm.) Having the appearance of a whitish 
powder. Craig. 

lIR'Q-CQN-ITB, n, {Min.) Octahedral arseniate 
of copper. Dana. 

lIsI, n. A Chinese measure. — See ht. Crahh. 
iJl^'nON, n. A light wine from Lisbon. 

LlHir, rt. Active; strong. [Loeul, Eng.] W^rigJit. 
t LiaNR (lln), n. A cavity; a hollow. Hale. 

LLsP, «. lA.S. fc/mv, tilisp^ lispiiiu; TDut. Us- 
pen; Gcr, lispcln; Dan. It^spe y Bw. I •.spa.] [L 

tlHIMil) ; pp. l.ISPINO, I.ISI*K1>.] 

1. To pronounce the letters and jr, and some- 
times other consonants, nearly as ih. ^ Shuk. 

2. To articulate imperfectly, as a child. 

A« y^t X chiw, HOP yot ft f<K>l to fliinc, 

I m lumibet*, for tho numbem CRme. Po 2 )e. 

lThP, i\ a. To utter with a lisp. *♦ To lisp a name.” 
(U'ashnw. To lisp the words.” lyndaUs. 

LlHP, n. The act of lisping ; a pronunciation of 
^ or 3 ncaily as /A. Tcdkr. 

iJap'pR, n. One who lisps. Ihdovt. 

iJliip'lNa, n. Imperfect speech or pronunciation. 
IJ«P'JNG-LY, ad. With a lisp. Holder, 

f LlHri, «. a. To loose; to relieve. Chancer, 
t Llsfl, n. Kelease j remission. Chancer. 

strong ; agile. 
Tmnysmu 

LI«T, n. [Goth, lists ; A. S. list ; But. UJsi’y Ger. 
iisie. inste; Dan. Usfe; Sw. //.»/. — Imw L., It., 
k «p, lisia ; Fr. listry Imire. — From A. 8. Iesa7i, 
iysafiy to collect or ashcmblo. — Hichc^rdson.) 

1. A eolbs'tion or enumeration ; ft« of names, 
words, Xc.; .1 roll; a catalogue; an inventory; 
a register. 


Llfi'H9ME,a. Lithesome; supple;* 
[Local, Kng.] 


Somf) nfty thfi ]rwd»tnn« i* pcifAn 1 and thxwlbpei In Uie IMs 
of ihul It lu many auuiort. Jnvitma, 

2. That which encloses or surrounds; a 
bound ; a limit ; a border. 

The ooMUl ovRviMKipinir of hUi Htt. SkeOt. 

3. [T^ow L. lieiofy It. iizm ; Sp- Hm ; Fr. lice.] 
That which encloses a space for combats or con- 
tests, or the space thus enclosed; — UMwlly in 
the plural. 

Tb* tiats w«r« aai vn. kwliriNt Mnemnnad and mowntod 

OR xAtir eowmr •oawly rrftpiMtl, vntrnftl SrntM l«nt. 

inm«Murtd^^ f’iojw. 

4. A Strip of cloth particularly the border 
or selvage of cloth. *• A Iwf of cotton.” Boyle. 

3. ( AmA) A narrow moulding ; a. fillet ; an 
adinuleU*^»l*o called BsM Britton. 

0. (Nimt.) The inclination of a vessel to one 
as when laden heavier on that iddo than 
the ethei?. **A Mot to port, or • IIW to etar-^ 
bd«rcL” JDma. 

, OMllM^0teOmi». 

Hra. — /an, rwikfMbwmi reyhtms and 
tie m uaed mdemnencoltectltmfl/tbliifw biott^ 

I kM of order. A HW of vofi««, of peiaoiie. 


LITERAL 

or subscribers ; a herald’s roZZ ; a muster-reW ; a eatth 
labile of books or ol students , a register of births and 
deaths ; an inoentonj of the goods of a trader, or of 
the estate of a person deceased ; scAeduie, or formal 
iiiat or inventory of goods. 

LtST, u. a, [i, LISTED ; pp. LISTING, LISTED.] 

1. To register in a list; to enlist; to enioll. 

They lint with women each degenerate name. ZJrycfcn. 

2. To enlist in the army or in military service. 

The lorda would, by lintmg their own servants, persuade 
the gentlemen in the town to do the hkc. Clat endon. 

3. To enclose for combats. 

Each other’ll force In camp or lifted field. Milton. 

As in ft listed licld to fight your cause. IM jfden, 

4. To sew together or join as sti'ips of cloth, 

in such a manner as to make a party-colored 
show. Wottofi, 

5. To fix list, or a strip of cloth, to; as, “To 
list a door.” 

6. To listen to; to give ear to; — ‘Contracted 
from Ustcji. “ List hib discourse of war.” Shah. 

LIST, V. n. [A. S. lystmiy Ustan.-^Sco LrST.] 

1. To wish ; to choose ; to desire ; to be dis- 
posed. “ Do as thou A6*/.” Shak. 

The wind blowcth whore It hsteth, JahniVL. 8. 

2. To listen ; — contracted from Uste7%. 

h'sf / Imikl Music i* the »lr. Shoh. 

3. To enroll one’s self as a soldier ; to enlist. 

[Colloquial or vulgar.] Wright. 

fLlRT, 71. [A. S. Dan. hjst. — See Lust.] 
Wish; choice; desire; inclination, 

Thdw* Irish lords made their list the law to such whom 
they could overpower. JmlUr, 

lTrt'PD, a. Striped ; joined together in stripes 

or streaks. “ Three listed colons gay.” Milton. 

LfS'Tfil., 71 . [It. Ustella; Sp. listrl ; Fr. Ustoa7i.] 
{jireh.) Amtiulding. — See List, No. 5. Britton. 

LlS'TEN (Us’pn'), V. n. [A. 8. hlystany listan; 
l)ut, luistn'm; Old Gcr, /fwn, hsen; Ger. Ians- 
chen.] [f. LXrtTENEi) ; pp. listening, listen- 
ed.] To hearken; to give car; to give atten- 
tion with a vi(wv to hear ; to hear. 

Were we n» t*l«(im‘nt an angrl*. a vt wo fihrnild ph »ie anme 
m(m. Home w omen, and Home children, much more li\ listen- 
iti(/ tlnm bv talking. Colton. 

Syn. — Sen IIi:au. 

fLlS'TEN (U«'«n), V. a. To hear; to attend to. 

“ Listen what I say.” IShak. 

jJs'TEN-eiR (IT»'»a-#r), n. One who listens. 
LlST'FlJfL, f/. Attentive ; heedful. [».] SpcTiser. 

LIbT'iNO, «. 1. Act of one who lists, IkavenaTtt. 

2. A strip of doth ; selvage ; list. Bosworth. 

3. {Carp.) The act of cutting away the sappy 

edge of a board. Frainc%s. 

LlST'LlgSBrt, a. Having no desire or wish; indif- 
ferent ; inattentive ; needless ; indolent. 

Intemperance and MmauiiUty oluf nicn’t «plrlt«, imike them 
grosH, lintlf9s, and inactive. JitMton. 

Syn.— Hes Indolent, 

LlaT'Lipsa-LY, ad. In a listless manner; with 
indilloronce’; heedlessly, Itocke. 

LlsT'LgSS-NfiSS, n. The state of being listless; 
heedlossness ; indiflerence. Taylor. 

LiSTR, n, pi. A space enclosed for combats or 
contests. — See List, No S, 

lIt, %. & p. from Ughi. Lighted. — See Light, 
lIT'^-NY, n. [Gr. Lravr/s ; XtreeHmy to pray; L. 
litdnia*; It. kfanie ; Bp. tetania ; Fr. A/rmie.] A 
form of supplicatory prayer, used in public wor- 
ship. 7'aylor. 

TJrunus v, err*, oriiihtiilly, genera) supplications 

to the Doity wlifii Iuh wrath was sitpiicM to lis 
h avy on a jiotiplv. Thu htany of Um Cmttrstt of E»E- 
Isnd iri divided iiifu four part* > via., tbo lavocaiioos, 
the Depmeattona, tlm Incurrtntitions.and ttw Bupplica- 
tioni, and fomut part of ilw murmug sarviet on tJb« 
days when it is rvad. fUtm. 

lITCH'I, n. A Chinese fruit resembling att apri- 
eiot, tne produce of Fi^horia for IfepheHum) 
Utchi ; — also written Itmhce and «cAL Bny. Cyc. 

tiTCiF-JISWi:*, n. See liicrK-owL. JOmyimK 
t l.tTEy a. Little. “ He rested but a AW* J 
t Lf TS, n# A little ; a small portkm. 

LIT'SR-AL, a. [L. UtismUs ; Hkra^ a letter | It 
AftentxA; Sp. rneml; Fr.BttrmL] 
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1. Pertaining to, or consisting of, letters ; as, 

** Literal errors in a manuscript.’* 

The hteral notation of numbers was known to Europeans 
before tlic ci pliers, Johnson. 

2. According to the letter or -o the strict mean- 
ing of the words; primitive; real; not figura- 
tive, metaphysical, or consequential. 

Throuph all the wntmps of the ancient tathees we see that 
the words which were do eantinue, the only difference is, 
that, whereas betore they had a literal^ they now have a rnet- 
aphoncah use. Jlooker. 

3. Following the letter or exact words ; ver- 
bal- ** Literal translations.” Hooker. 

Literal contract, Civil law.) a contract, of which the 
whole evidence is reduced to writing, Bourter.-— 
Literal equation, {Math.) an equation in winch some 
of the known quantities are expressed by letters,— 
opposed, to immerical equation. Daoies 4" 

Syn. — See Verbal. 

-IiIT'JgK-AL, 71. Literal meaning, Browne, 

OiT’?R-AL-T§M, 71. That which accords with the 
letter or the exact words. Milton. 

LilT'5R-AL-iST, n. One who adheres to the let- 
ter or the exact words. Milton. 

LIt-^IR-Al'I-TY, n. [Fr. liieraKf^^'] The quality 
of being literal ; liteial meaning, [u.] Browne. 

rAT'?R-AL-l2E, V. a. To lender literal ; to con- 
form to the letter, [r.] Be, Rev. 

LlT'JgR-AL-LYj ^ literal manner; accord- 

ing to the letter or the exact w’ords. Addhon. 

LIT'gR-AL-NESS, n. The quality or the state of 
being literal. N, M. Mag. 

;AT'5:R-A-RY> \L. litm-arms ; litera, a letter 

Xt. letterario \ Sp. Iderano ; Fr. litiet'airc.'] 

1. Pertaining to letters or to literal y men. 

*' Literary conversation.” Johnson. 

2. Devoted to, or nursed in, literature ; learn- 
ed; lettered. ^'■LttetarymenJ' A. Smith. 

Literary property, {Law.) the right which authors 
have in their works. Bouvier. 

LtT^?R-ATE, a. [X, literatus ; litera, a letter, hte- 
r®, letters; Xt.litterato \ Sp. Versed 

in letters ; learned; not illiterate. “This 
aJte and liberal profession.” Sir J. Reynolds. 

idT^jglR-jiTE, 71. One who has received an educa- 
tion out of a university or college ; a man edu- 
cated, but not graduated. Ck, Oh. 

LJT-ER^A*tI, n. pi. [L. literatus (pi. literati), 
learned ; litera, a letter ; litereo, letters ; It. lit- 
terati.'] The learned ; learned men. 

The singular is commonly supplied by the ex- 
pression, “ one of the literati,'^ or, “ a literary man.” 

LTt-ER-A'TTM, ad, [Low L., from L, litera, a 
letter.] Letter for letter. Qu. Rev. 

lIT'^R-A-TOR, 71. [L.] A teacher of letters or 
literature; a schoolmaster. Burke. 

UT'ER-A-TURE, 7i. [L. Uteraiura ; It. htteratura ; 
Sp. literatiira ; Fr. UtteTotiire^ The results of 
learning, knowledge, and imagination preserved 
in writing; philological learning, as diatiu- 
gfuished from learning in the physical sciences ; 
skill in letters ; learning; letters; erudition. 

The history of htemtnre is x peculiar and distinct aubicct, 
jiomprising several subdivisions, such as liistorii's of the 
ijltinr of special aircs and countries, or liihtorius of separate 
^iranches of lUet ature, such as poetry. lit anUe. 

As distinguished from science, literature com- 
prehends languages, particularly Greek and Latin, 
^ainmar, etymology, logic, rhetoric, poetry as a theo- 
retic science, with the otiier branches of criticism, 
jind history. Xt is sometimes used in a more re- 
stricted sense, as synonymous with belles-lettres, or 
polite jiteraturo. SmarL Brande. 

8ya,^ Literature and letters signify knowledge or 
information contained in books, or acquired through 
the medium of books; learning is the knowlodgoof 
books, science, and literature, especially scholastic 
knowledge. A man of learning is one who excels in 
What is taught m the scliools ; a man of literature or 
letters, m what is generally read ; a man of erudition. 
In recondite information. The terms men of letters, 
men of literature, men of learning, and the republic 
of letters CO nprehend all who devote themselves to 
the cultivation of their minds, often comprising also 
men of iceence, who arc specially devoted tO scientific 
knowledge. The literature of a nation ; the learning 
or erudition of an individual. 

tlT-ER-A ' TUS, 7t. [L,] A man of letters. — 'See 
Literati, ‘[r.] For, Qu, Rev. 

t lItfi, n. [A, S,] A limb or a joint. Chaucer. 
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LITH 'A-GOGUE, n. [Gr. Aifloy, a stone, and 
to dr'he.] (A/etf.) A medicme supposed to have 
the power to repel calculi. Hoblyn. 

LITH'.VX-THRAX, n. [Gr. )iBog, a stone, and 
coal.] {Min.) Stone or pit-coal ; — in dis- 
tinction from xylanthrax, or wood-cosi. Wright. 

lITH'AR^E, 71 . [Gr. ?.i6doyvpos ; ?.idos, a stone, 
and aayvfios, silver; L. lithargyrus ; It. litarp- 
7 * 0 ; Sp litirge; Fr. litharge.} {Chem.) Ihe 
fused yellow protoxide of lead, which on cooling 
passes into a mass consisting of small six-sided 
plates, of a reddish-yellow color. It is obtained 
in the process of separating silver trom lead by 
cupellation, and generally contains more or less 
red lead. Cue. 

LITil'ATE, 71. (CAem.) A salt formed of lithic 
acid and a base. Dwighson. 

LITH E, a. [Goth, htha ; A. S. lith ; Ger. gelmde ; 
Dan. Itnd ; Icel. /X/ir.] 

1. 1 Gentle; mild ; agreeable. “ As lithe a day 
without appearance of any tempest.” Holinshed. 

2. Limber; supple ; flexible ; pliant ; lithe- 
some. “His [the elephant’s] lithe probos- 
cis.” Milton, 

t LITIIE, V. a. [A. S. lithiaJi, lith, gentle ; Dut. 
lenigen ; Ger. htideni, Dan. iindre; S\\. /India.} 

1. To soften ; to mitigate ; to temper ; to 

smooth; to moderate- ^ Chaucer. 

2. To lend an ear ; to listen. Gower. 

LlTHE'Njpss, n. Quality of beinglithe ; suppleness. 

Bailey, 

II LI'TH^R [ll’ffter, Sm, TVh. ; Uth'^i, P. ; ll'tli?r 
or lith'er, K.}, a. [See Lithe.] 

1. f Soft; yielding; pliant. S/iak. 

2. t Depraved; wicked; dissolute. Woolton. 

3. Lazy; idle; slothful. [Local, Eng.] Wyigkt. 

II Ll'TH^IR-LY, a. Disposed to mischief ; wicked. 

He [the dwarf ] was waspish, arch, and litherly, W. Scott, 

II tLf'Til^R-LY, ad. 1. Craftily. Chaucer. 

2. Slowly ;* lazily. Barret, 

II t LI'TtllJR-NfiSS, 71. Idleness ; laziness. Bairet. 

LiTIIE'SOME (lith'sum), a, 1. Pliant; supple; 
limber ; nimble ; lithe. Scott. 

2. Blithesome ; cheerful. [Local, Eng.] UYight. 

L1TH'I-A, 71. [Gr. lidtLot, hOeia, of Stone; MOo^, 
a stonc.l 

1. (C>?c7n.) An alkali found inpctalite,lepido- 

lite, and some other minerals, resembling soda 
and potassa ; oxide of lithium. P Cyc. 

2. {Med.) The formation of stony concretions 

in the body : — an affection in which the eyelids 
are edged with, stony concretions. Dunghson, 

LitMa-mica, {Min.) lepidolite. Dana, 

LX-THi'A-SlS, 71. [Gr. Xidiaatsi ItOos, a stone.] 
{Med,^ The formations of stony concretions in 
the body, as in the urinary passages. Dunghson, 

LlTH^J-ATE, n. {Chem.) A salt formed of lithic 
acid and a base ; a lithate. Ure. 

LITH^JO, a. [Gr. XiOa^, a stone.] Pertaining to 
a stone in the bladder. Dtmglison. 

Lithic acid, {Chem*) uric acid. Silliman, 

71. {Chem.) A white metal, highly 
oxidable, and resembling sodium ; the metallic 
base oflithia. P, Cyc, 

lItH-O- 111 B' LI-ON, n. [Gr. XiOoc, a stone, and 
^i^Uov, a book.] Bibliolite; lithophyl. — See 
Litiiophtl. Wright, 

LtTH^Q-CARP, n. [Gr. XlOoc, a stone, and 
a fruit.] {Pal.) A petrified fruit. P. Cyc. 

l!TH-Q-jGHR6'MICS, n. [Gr. a stone, and 
color.] The art of painting in oil up<'" 
stone and of taking impressions on canvas of tz^e 
picture so prepared, Ogilvh. 

iAtH-Q-u6l'LA, n. [Gr. P./0oy, a stone, and k 6?.- 
Xa, glue.] Cement for uniting stones. Cha?n6ers, 

LlTH-Q-DfiN'^DRQN, n, [Gr. Xt$6/iei>6t)ou, a tree- 
shaped coral ; XiOog, a stone, and Sivdpov, a tree.] 
A term applied to branching corals- Brande, 

lItH'0-d£rm, n. One of the Lithoderma, W 7 'ight, 

LlTU-g-DJtR^MA, n* [Gr. XlCos, a stone, and 
dlpya, the skin,] {Zo(4,) A genus of worm like 
animals, covered with a calcareous crust, and 
classed by Cuvier among the apodal Iloluikuria, 
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LiTH'O-DOME, n. One of the Lithodomi. Brande. 

Ll-THOD'O-Mf, n, pi. [Gr. a stone, and 

Sdpos, a house.] (Zo 2 ) Molluscous animals 
which form holes in the solid rocks, in which 
they lodge themselves. Brande, 

One species (Lithodomus Uthophagos) is es- 
teemed S'; an article of food, and is known by tlio 
name of the sea-date shell, Baird, 

L1-TH6d'0-M0US, a. Kelating to, or formed by, 
the Lithodomi. Owen. 

LITH-9-FEL'LIC, a. [Gr. XWoq, a stone, and L. 
fel, gall.] {Cheni.) Noting an acid obtained fiom 
bezoar, and identical with ellagic acid. Brande, 

LITIl-0-§^£N'e-SY, 77. [Gr XtBoq, a stone, and 
yivha\$, oiigin.] (AW. Hist.) The science of the 
origin of minerals, and of the causes of their 
forms, qualities, &c. Bmart. 

LI-TH6^'^:-N0Cts, a. [Gr. ?.tOos, a stone, and 
’yeviQo}, to produce.] {Zoed.) Noting polypes 
which form coral. Lyell, 

LITITO-GL^PH, 71. [Gr. XiBoyXv^ia ; XtOo^, a stone, 
and yXtipco, to engrave.] The art of enj^raviiig 
on gems ; lithoglyptics. Pt'ancis. 

t LI-THOG'LY-PH^R, 77. A Stone-cutter. Bailey- 

LlTII-O-GLtPIl'lC, a. Eclating to carving or 
cutting in stone. Bailey, 

Ll-THriG'LY-PHlTE, 77. {GcoL) A fossil which 
presents the appearance of being engraved. 

Smart, 

LlTII-Q-GLil'T'TlCS, ii. pi. The art of engraving 
on gems ; hthoglyph. Buchmian, 

lIth^O-GRAPH, V. a. [Gr. XiBot;, a stone, and 
ypaipw, to write.] [7.LiTnt)riRAi'in5i> ; pp. LiTil- 
OGRAPHixo, LiTiiooRArjiEU.] To ciigravc or 
etch on stone. Lyell, 

LiTH'O-GRAPn, 77. A print from a dravying on 
stone; a lithographic engrav ing. Phil. Mag, 

LI-TIlOG'RA-Pfl ^iR, 77. One who practises lithog- • 
raphy ; ah engraver on stone. Qa. Rev, 

lItH-Q-GRAPH'IC, ^ [It.^Sxi.litof/ra/icoi 

LlTII-O-GRAPII'l-CAL, ) Fi.li//wgraphi(jue.] Re- 
lating to lithography. P. Cyc. 

Lithographic stone, a fine oohto or uranulnr lime- 
stone, ot a pale yellowish coloi, and hue 7 i;rani, iis(>d 
in liihogiapUy. P. Cyc, 

LlTH-C-GRAPa'l-CAL-LY, ad. In the miiinier of 
lithography. * ’ Smart, 

Ll-TnOG'RA-PIIY, 77. [Gr- XiOo^, n stone, and 
yQti(i>w, to engrave ; It. Sp. Utograjia ; Fr. li^ 
t/iog/aphie.} The art by which inipressiouH or 
prints are obtained by a cheniieiil pro(‘(‘S« from 
designs made with a greasy material on stone, 
and which depends on the mutual antipathy of 
oil and water, and the power of the st<»ne to 'im- 
bibe either with equal avidity. P. <*yi\ 

** The stone bciiifr absorbent of water, the sur- 
face IS damped, and the ink with vvliieh the design is 
printed bcinw ropelled from tho'^o portiouK so wetted, 
and attracted b> those with w hirli the (Ichii!ii ik traced, 
a tac-siinilo m yieldwl, and la capable of Iwing trans- 
ferred and multiplied to an almost uiiluntted extent.” 
Fairholt, 

LlTH’GiD, ) TQj.. liBocr a stone, and 

LI-TH(5Td'AL, ) form; Fr. Resembling 

stone ; 0 ^ a stony structine. Vre, LyeU, 

lItiFQ-LABE, 77. [Gr. Aidof, astone, aiul Xnp(i6vui, 
Xn^un, to seize.] An instruincTit for 

holding fast the stone in the bladder while Hth- 
otriptic instruments act upon it. Dtinglhon, 

Lm^-9-L0^^'lC, ; a. KcUting 

LrlTH-O-Lo^'l-CAL, > to lithology ; being of a 
stony structure.' LytlL 

L|-TH^)L'Q-9lST, 7». One who is versed in lithol- 
ogy. Bmart, 

LI-THftL'g-gjy, 71 . ror- Xmu a stone, and Xiyos, 
a discourse; It. ^ $p, litohgia% Fr. liiiwh>yie.} 
1. The natural history of stones. 

2- {Med.) A treatise on cqpioretlons. Palmer., 

lITH'O-mAN-CY [IXthVmlin-ii^, W. J. F. Jo. 
Sm. *, ix'th^min-ee> P. 

n. [Or. XiBtis,^ a stone, and panrdn, divination ; 
It. Utommisia^, Fr. lithomancie.} Divination 
or prediction by stones. Browne. 
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LIth'Q-mAe^E, re. [Gr. XiO^s, a stone, and L. 
marga^ marl.] (Min.) A compact variety of 
clay, found chiefly in Germany, ot a white, yellow, 
or red coloi, aiid having a greasy feel. Dana. 

LlTH-ON-TIIRTp'TiC, a. (J/erf.) Relating to 
lithotripsy ; lithontriptic. JJungtison. 

LlTH-9N-THElP'TIC,re. (Med.) Same as Lithon- 
TRiPTic. Dunglaon. 

L!tH-ON-TR1P'TIC, a. [Gr. XiBo^, a stone, and 
to grind. Landms, llobn/n, Palmer . — 
Gr. XtOosf a stone, and Boinno, to break in pieces. 
Dunglison. — It. litontnttivo ; Sp. Utontripico ; 
Vr.hthontriptique.l (Med.) Dissolving the stone 
in the bladder ; relating to lithotripsy. Mead. 

LlTII-QN.TRlP'TlC, n. (Med.) A medicine be- 
lieved to possess the power of dissolving stone 
or calculus in the urinary organs. P. Cyc. 

LlTH-ON-TRIP'T|ST, n. (Med.) An operator in 
lithotripsy or hthotrity ; a hthotritist. Knornhs. 

LlTH-Qi\-TRlP'TQR, n. (Med.) An instrument 
for breaking stones or calculi, in the bladder, 
into small particles ; a lithotritor. Dra?ide. 

pi. (Gr. Xidos, a stone, and 
tpaytOf to eat.] (Zolil^ Molluscous animals which 
bore into rocks ; lithodomi. Braude. 

LJ-THOPH^A-GOtJS, a. That eats stones or grav- 
el, as the ostrich. Smart. 

LlTH-Q-PHOS;PHQR, n. [Gr. A/Oof, a stone, and 
(lt(o(T<popoSi giving light.] A stone which becomes 
phosphoiic by heat. IVf'ighi. 

LItiI-O-PHOS-PHOR'JC, a. Pertaining to litho- 
phosphor ; becoming phosphoric by heat. W 7 'igkt. 

LlTU-p-PIIQ-TOG'RA-PIIY, ?i. [Gr. Xideg, a stone, 
(p&Sf light, and to engrave.] The 

ait of producing prints from lithographic stones, 
by means of photographic pictures developed on 
their surface. Fairholt. 

LlTirQ-PHl^Ii, n. [Gr. n stone, and 
a loaf.] (Pal.) A fossil leaf, or the figure of a 
leaf on fossils ; lithobiblion ; bibliolite. Wright. 

LIth'Q-PIIYTE, 71. [Gr. XiBog^ a stone, and 0£)roi», 
a plant.] (Zord.) One of the polypes which 
have a stony axis, as distinguished from k&i'ato-^ 
phytes. Bra7kde. 

UTH-p-PHi^T'lO, a. Lithophytous. Wright. 

LJ-THOPII'y-TOtlS, a. (Geol.) Pertaining to 
lithophytes ; lithophytic. Braiide. 

UTIPO-SPRR'MUM, n. [Gr. AiOof, a stone, and 
airiofia^ seed.] \Bot.) A genus of plants, the 
pericarp of whose seed contains nearly sixty 
per cent, of earthy matter. Baird. 

lJtiPQS- TRO ' TPgJT, n. [Gr. XtOierptoros, inlaid 
with stones ; XtOosl a stone, and crpwrdj, spread.] 
(Pal.) A genus of fossil corals, of the earlier 
geological periods, having l ^rge radiating lamel- 
lae, and a central styUform column. Pictet. 

LlTH-g-THRtP'TlO, a. [Gr. UOog, a stone, and 
dptiffrw, to break in pieces.] (Med ) Same as 
Lithontuiptio. Setidamore. 

LlTH^O-TlNT. n. [Gr. Mdos, a stone, and Eng. 

1, A stone tint, dye^ or color. Uullmaudd. 

2. A nrocess by which the effect of a marked 

or tin tea drawing can be obtained on stone by 
the aid of lithography. FairhoU. 

LITII'Q-T6ME, 7%. [Gr. XtBorSfiOi ; XWog, a stone, 
and rdfit}, a cutting} to cut} It. litotomo ; 
Ft. lithotome.) 

1. (Surg.) An instrument used in lithotomy, 

to cut the bladder. Ditnglison. 

2. (Nat. ITisL) A stone so formed naturally 

as to have the appearance of having been cut 
artificially, Wright. 

LITH-O-TOM'I-C^I,, a. [Gr. hOoroutKdg ; Pr. U- 
thoiotniqvie.li Eclating to lithotomy. Med. Jour. 

LI-TH6T'0-MTST, n. [It.4r Sp. htotom%sta\ Fr. ft- 
thotomiste.) One who practises lithotomy. 

n, [Gr. XiOorepla ; Ai^oy, a stone, 
and Tiuvtaj to* cut ; It. ^ Sp. Utotomia ; Fx.Utho^ 
tomie^ (Pvrg.) The operation, act, or practice 
of cutting into the bladder for the purpose of 
extracting calculi or stones. P. Cyc. 

L1TH'0-TRIp-SY,». The operation of triturating 
stone in tHe bladder; Hthotrity. Med. Jour. 
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lItH-O-TRIp'TIC, a. Lithontriptic. WrigU. 

LITH-Q-TRIp'TIST, ». Lithontriptist. Winght. 

Ll-THOT'Rl-TlST, n. One who is skilled in, or 
practises, hthotrity. Knowles. 

LiTn'Q-TRi-TOR, n. Lithontriptor. S/nuft, 

LI-TH6T'Rl-TY,or LITH'O-TRI-TY [l9-th5tVf-te, 
Bt'ande, JL>unglison\ llth'o-til-te, 'Sni. Wb.)^ Ji. 
[Gr. >a6o?, a stone, and to grind ; It. fito- 

tritia; Fr. lithotrifze.] (Med.) The operation 
of breaking a calculus or stone in the bladder 
into pieces sufficiently small to be voided w'ith 
the urine ; lithotripsy. Dunglisozi. 

LI-THOX'yLE, 7Z. [Gr. XiBag, a stone, and 
wood.] Petrified wood. Smaid. 

LTTH-U-AN'{C, a. (Geog.) Relating to ancient 
Lithuania, a country now included in the Rus- 
sian empire. Latham. 

LITII-U-AN'{C,n. The language spoken in Lith- 
uania. Latham. 

f LI'TUY, a. [See Lithe.] Lithe. Huloet. 

LIT'l-GA-BLE, a. Subject to litigation. LzjiteJton. 

LIT'|-GANT, a. [L. Utigo^ litigans, to dispute in 
law } It. Sp. Utiyante ; Fr. dtigant.'] Contend- 
ing in a suit of law. “ Parties htigant.'^ Ayliffe. 

LIT'I-gAnt, 71, [L. UtiganSf a disputantj One 
engaged in a suit of law. Decay oj Piety. 

LIT'1-GATE, a. [L. litigo, Utigatus ; Us, litis, 
a dispute, a quarrel, and ago, to carry on ; It. 
litijare\ Sp. n%.7r.] \i. litigated; pp. lit- 

igating, litigated,] To contest in law; to 
maintain or defend by disputation in a lawsuit. 

Dar’st thou still htwatc thy cause. 

Spite of these numei ous awful v. itncsscs ? Tomg. 

LiT'l-GATE, V. 7U To be engaged in litigation ; 
to dispute a case at law. Ayltjffe. 

lIt'I-G^TE, 71. One engaged in litigation ; a lit- 
igator } a litigant, [r.] Londoti Times. 

LiT-l-GA'TIQN’, n. [L. Utigatio.) The act of 
litigating ; judicial contest ; a suit at law. 

Nothing quells a spirit of Utigatwn like despair of success. 

Paley. 

LiT'l-GA-TQR, 7t. [L.] A litigant. Coleridge. 

L|-Tl^-|-OS'l-TY, n. (Scottish Law.) The pen- 
dency of a suit. Bouvier. 

Ll-Tl^^'rOl'S (le-ttd'jqs), a. [L. Utiffiosrisi litigL 
um, a dispute ; It. A Sp. Utigioso ; Fr. Uiiyiezix.'l 

1. Inclined to litigation ; given to the prac- 
tice of contending in lawsuits; contentious; 
quarrelsome. ** Litigious families.** Warmer. 

2. That may be litigated ; disputable ; con- 
trovertible ; open to contention. Hooker. 

If two presentations be offered to the bishop upon the same 
r.\ o.rlaiiei', the chnn,*h in thi*n said to become and, 

ir iiotliiTiir ftiriliei 1 k' done, tlie bishop inav suspend the ad- 
mifinion of eiihei , and auftcr a lapse to incur. Mlacljttone. 

L|-TI(?'I0T;S-LY (l?-tld*jns-lf), ad. In a litigious 
manner. ' ’ * Johnson. 

LI-Tl<?'IOITS-NfiSS 09-tM'jt?fl-n6s), n. The quali- 
ty of being litigious ; a litigious disposition. 

LIt'MUS, n. [Ger. lackmzts^ A beautiful, but 
not durable, blue or purple coloring matter, pre- 
pared from certain species of lichen, and which 
supplies a common chemical test for detecting 
the presence of acids and alkalies, the former 
changing its blue color to red, the latter restor- 
ing the blue, P. Cyc. SiUiman, 

lAtmus paper, paper stained with litmus, and used 
for testing acids and alkalies. 

lIT'QRN, 71. (Omith.) A kind of thrush. Clarke. 

Li*TQ-TE^, n. [Gr. I<rrfr» 7 y; Iirdy, plain.] (JRAe^.) 
A ngure by which a weak expression is used, as 
through modesty or respect, for the sake of 
heightening or enforcing the thought ; a mode 
of expressing something by denying the con- 
trary ; as in the following lines : — » 

Nor are thy lips imKraceful, sire of men. 

Nor touRue ineloijucTit, lor G«l on thee 

Abundantly lits gifts hath also poui cd. MiUon. 

Lf-TRAM'^i-TjpR, n. [Gr. Mrpa, a measure, and 
pirpov, a measure.] An instrument to ascertain 
the specific gravity of liquids. JDr. Hare. 

Lt'TRE (le'tnr), n. [Fr,, from Gr. Krpa, a meas- 
ure for liquids.] A French measure of capacitfi 
in the decimal system, being a little less than 


LITTLEGO 

an English quart, or precisely .22009687 of a 
gallon. Davies % Peck 

LIT^T^IN, n. [A. S, Uctiin ; tic, a corpse, and tun, 
a field.] A burial-ground ; a grave-yard. [Local, 
Eng.] Wnght. 

LIT'TER, n, [L. lectica\ tectus, a bed, a couch; 
It. httiera, lettxga ; Sp. litera ; Fr. litirre.^ 

1. A k^nd consisting of a couch 

or bed -n.i; li shafts, uhich proiect 'at 
each end. i '»L -m m ■ .i'. it is borne. t)tyden. 

2. Straw’, chaff, or other similar substance, 
strewn for the beds of horses, &c., or for other 
purposes, as on plants. 

Take off your httcr from >our kernel beds. Evelgn. 

3. Things scattered about negligently or 
slovenly, as shreds, fragments, or other rubbish, 

Strephon, who found the room was void. 

Stole in. and took a strict survey 

Of all the htter as it lay. Swift. 

4s. The young produced at a birth by quadru- 
peds, especially by such as produce a number at 
a birth, as the sow, rabbit, cat, &c. Shak. Paley 

6. A birth or bringing forth, as of pigs, kit- 
tens, rabbits, &c. “Thirty pigs at one large 
Utter farrowed.** Dzyden. 

lTt't^r, V. a. p. littered; pp. littering, 
littered.] 

1. To scatter straw, hay, or other similar sub- 
stance on or over, for bedding. 

He found a stall whore oxen stood, 

But for his case well Uttered \ias the floor. Drydett. 

2. To scatter things over or about in a care- 
less or slovenly manner. 

lie found 

The room with volumes Uttered round. Sw{ft, 

3. To Strew or scatter ; to make litter of. 

“ Old leaves or littei'cd straw.** Dodsley. 

4. To strew a bed for ; to supply with litter ; 
as, “ To litter a horse.*’ 

5. To be brought to bed with ; to give birth 
to ; — used of quadrupeds, especially of such as 
produce a number at a birth, as the sow, rabbit, 
&c., or of human beings in contempt. Browne. 

lIt'T^R* n. To be supplied with Utter for 
bedding ; to sleep in Utter, [r.] Ilabington. 

lIt'T gR-iNG?, n. pi. ( JVearwg.) Sticks used to 
keep a web stretched on a weavei*s beam. Crabh. 

lIt'T^R-Y, a. Consisting of, or covered with, 
Utter. * G, W, Johiison. 

LiT'TLE (llt'tl), a. [Goth. leiiil\ A. S. lytel, 
lytle\ Dut. luttel', Dan. lille, liden\ Sxv.liten\ 
led. liUll\ Scot, hfte, lite.) \Comp. less (some- 
times lesser, — See Lesser); superl. least.] 

1. Small in size, extent, or number; not 
large ; not great ; diminutive ; minute. 

A lUtJe convenient estate, a luth checil&l house, a little 
company, and a very little feast. VowUy. 

2. Small in quantity, amount, or duration; 
not much. 

A little sleep, a little slumber, a little fblding of the hands 
to sleep. J*rov. vi. 10. 

A little learning is a dangerous thing; 

Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring. Rope. 

3. Small in degree, value, or importance ; in- 
considerable ; slight ; petty. 

When thou wast little in thine own sight, wast thou not 
made the head of the trihes of Israel? 1 Sam. xv 17. 

4. Mean ; selfish ; narrow ; paltry. 

The talent of turning men into ridicule, and exposing to 
laughter those one converses with, is tlie qualiflcaiion of 
little, ungenerous tempers. Addison. 

Little masters, designers who worked for engravers 
and booksellers in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, and whose designs are generally on a small 
scale, and reproduced on copper or wood. Fairholt, 

Syn. — Little IS opposed to ffreat, and small to large ; 
hut as applied to material objects, they arc used with- 
out much discrimination ; but little is oftener applied 
metaphorically, and is more contemptuous. A mean 
action is said to be a little action, never a small action. 
Diminutive signifies less than the proper size. A little 
child ; a small quantity ; a dimnutioe race of men. 

lIt'TLB, n. A small amount, quantity, space, 
time* portion, degree, affair, &c. 

A hftle that a righteous man hath is better than the riches 
of many wicked. Re* xxxvii. 16. 

Much was in little writ. Xbi^sa. 

As if ’twcrc Utflc from their town to chase, 

I through the sens pursued their exiled i ace. Drjfden. 

lIt'TLE, ad. In a small degree or quantity ; not 
much. “ This parallel is little better.” Jjrydm. 

l1t^TLE-G0, n. A cant term in the English uni-» 
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Tersittes, for an intermediate examination wliicK 
is less stiict than the final one. Clarke, 

LSt'TLE'NKSS, n. The quality or the state of 
being little ; smallness ; minuteness. I>onne, 

LIt'TQ-RAL, cs. [L. litoralis\ litm^ litoris^ the 
sea-shore ; It. litorale ; Sp. litoral ; Fr. littoralS\ 
Pertaining to, or growing on, the shore, es- 
pecially or the sea. Johnson, 

H-TU'I-FORM, a, J[L. Utmis, a lituus, and format 
form.] Curved like a lituus, or clarion. Smart, 

LiT'y-ITE, n, [L. Utuusy a curved trumpet.] 
{Geol.) A fossil chambered shell, convoluted 
at the smaller end, and having a central si- 
phon. Auckland, 

XiI-TOr'^10, ) gf. Pertaining to a liturgy, 

Ll-TUR'^l-CAL, 5 “ Litiirgic prayer.*' Byrom, 

Ll-TUB^ICS, n. pi, 1. t A liturgy. Barroio, 

а. The doctrine or theory of liturgies. Ec, Rev. 

IilT'yR-^IST, M. One versed in liturgies. Milton, 

LlT'yR-^Y, n, [Gr. Xttrovpyia; AfTroj, public, and 
EoyoVi ivoVk, service ; L., It., <§■ Sp. litxirgia ; Fr. 
iittirgie.l A formulary of public worship ; the 
ritual according to which tne religious services 
of a church are performed. Brands. 

Among Roman Catholics, the litvLnry is the 
mass ; in the Church of England, it is the common 
prayer. Eden, 

LlT'U-tjrSi n, [L. — Probably an Etruscan word 
signifying crooked, Milller,'] 

i, {^Rom. Ant J A crooked staff resembling a 
crosier, with which, in divination, the augurs 
quartered the heavens : — a kind of trumpet 
slightly curved at the extremity. IV, Smith. 

2- (^Math.) A spiral, the squares of any two 
radii vectores of which are reciprocally propor- 
tional to the angles which they respectively 
make with a straight line given in pobition, and 
which is an asymptote to the spiral. Braude. 

LIVE (Kv), t?. n. [Goth, lihan ; A. S. hjhhan, hh- 
hant UofaUt lifian ; Dut. leeven ; Ger. lehen ; 
Dan. Sw. lefm\ Icel. fi/a. — See Lb we.] 

[i. LIVED J p^. LIVING, LIVED.] 

1 . To be In a state of animation; to have 
life s to be alive ; to have being ; to subsist ; to 
exist; — in a restiictive sense, to exist on earth. 

While I ... Zi re will I praise the Lord. Ps, cxlvl. 3. 

2. To pass life in a particular manner; to 
conduct one's self in life ; to regulate one’s life. 

We should hve soberly, righteously, and godly. Tit. h. 12. 

The man who will live above his present circumstances is 
in great danger otlwuig^ in a little tiiae, i*i ucli b^uieuch thi*m 

A-hti-o,i 

3. To live emphatically, or in a state of hap- 
piness; toiinjoy life. 

Xiw while you live, the epicure would say. 

And seize the pleasures of the present day; 

Xtre while you live, the sacied preacher evies, 

And give to God, each moment ns it flics. 

Lord, in my view let both united be; 

1 hve to pleasure wiien I live to thee. Doddridge. 

4. To remain ; to continue ; to endure. 

Men^s evil manners fire in brass; 

Their virtues we write m water. Shah. 

5. To dwell ; to reside ; to abide. 

Jacob lived In the land of Egypt. Gen. xlril, 28. 

б. To feed ; to be nourished ; to subsist ; — 
used with on or upon. 

Animals that live ujion other animals have their flesh more 
ilkalescent than those that hve upon vegetables. Arbuthnot. 

7, To be maintained or supported ; to have or 
gain a living or livelihood. 

Even so hath the Lord ordained that they which preach 
the gospel should live of the gospeh 1 Cor, lx. 14. 

8, To be in an active state, as if alive. 

Then on the living coals red wine they pour. Drgden. 

9, To remain undestroyed. 

Nor can our shaken vessel lire at sea, Drpden. 

To Hve with, to reside or dwell with ; to cohabit 
with, Zdoe with me, and be my love,'» Skak, 

Syn.— See Exist. 

lIve, ^ a, 1. To lead; to pass; to continue; 
as, “ To hve a life of ease,” 

2. To practise in life; to act in conformity 
with. **But the faithful minister lives ser- 
mons.** Fulkr, 

LIVE (Iiv), a, 1. Having life or existence ; alive ; 
not dead ; living. The Uve ox.** Ex, xxx. 35. 

2. Ignited ; not extinguished ; burning. « A 
kve coal.” Boyle. 


3. Vivid ; lively *, bright, as color. 

Now from the virgin’s cheek a fresher bloom 

Shoots, less and less, the Z(t e carnation round* Tnonuon, 

t LIVE, n. Life. “ All her live."* Chaucer, 

t Lt VE, ad. Willingly ; lief. Old Play. 

LIVED (llvd), a. Having life ; — used in compo- 
sition ; as, long-ftvec?, short-^tuet?. 

LIVE'— f£:ATH-?R§, n, pi. Feathers taken from 
a live bird. Clarke. 

LIVE '-II Air, n. Hair from a live animal. Clarlie. 

tLIVE'L^SS, a. Lifeless. Shah. 

LIVE'L.l-HOOD (liv'lf-hfid), n, [lively and hood. 
— A, S. Ufiade ; lif life, and Icedan, to lead.] 

1. Means of living; support of life; mainte- 
nance; living; subsistence. 

Trade . . . furnishes the poorest of our fellow-subjects with 
the opportunities of gaming an honest Ittelihood. Addvson. 

2. t Appearance of life; liveliness; active 
vigor. 

The remembrance of her father never approaches her but 
the tyranny of her sorrows takes all livelihood from her 
cheek. Shak. 

Syn. — See Living. 

f LIVE'LJ-LY, ad. In a lively manner. South. 

LIVE'LI-NfiSS, n. 1. The quality or the state of 

being lively ; appearance of life. Dryden, 

2. Sprightliness ; vivacity ; animation. Locke, 

f LiVE'LODE, n. Livelihood. Spenser, 

LIVE'LONG, a, 1. Living or enduring long; 
lasting. “ A livelong monument.** Milton, 

2. Long in passing. ‘‘ The livelong day.” Shak, 

LIVE'LONG, n, (Bof.) A plant of the genus 
Sedmn, H right. 

LiVE'LY (liv'lf], a. 1. f Having life; living. 
** Lively creatures, ... as frogs.** Holhished. 

Had I hut seen thy p'Ctinc in this pllffht. 

It would have ni.uhicd i le. uliat Omli I do 

Now I behold tiij- lit i tg biulv so ' Shal . 

2, Resembling or representing life. 

Since a true knowledge of nature gives us pleasure, a livehf 
Imitation of it in poetry or painting must produce a much 
greater. Dtyden. 

3, Active ; brisk ; agile ; alert ; nimble ; stir- 
ring; energetic; vigorous. 

Mine enemies aie ZtieZp, and they are strong. To, sxxviu. 10. 

4, Animated; sprightly; spirited; gay; airy. 

From grave to gay, from lively to severe. Tope. 

6. Vivid ; bright ; brilliant ; strong ; clear. 

The colors of the prism are manifestly more full, intense, 
and lively than those of natural bodies. Kewton. 

Lively oraefes, the revelation made to Moses of tlio 
doctrines of life, or doctrines which entitled the Is- 
raelites to a long life upon earth, spoke of a spiritual 
life, and promised eternal life, vii. 38.) Clarke. — 
Lieely stones, believers in Christ, who, having re- 
ceived spiritual life from him, are represented under 
tlio iigtiio of the ston<» of a temple, as forming a 
spiritual or holy family or household, Christ being 
the chief corner-stone. (1 Pet, li. 5.) Clarke. 

Syn. — See Cheerful. 

LiVE'LY, ad. 1- With life ; briskly, [r.] Thydert. 

2. In a life-like manner. [r.J Milton. 

LIVE-OAK, n. {'Boi.') A very tough and hard 
species of oak, native of the southern portion 
of the U. S., and highly esteemed for ship- 
timber ; Querem virens. Jjoudon. 

Llv'^jpR, n. One who lives- Drummond. 

LlV'?!R, n. [A. S. lifer But. levers Ger, leher\ 
Dan. feiw; Icel. lifur\ Sw. lefwer.l (Anat.) 
The organ which secretes the’ bile, being the 
largest gland in the body. 

It is a solid viscus of a reddish-brown color, 
situated immodiatoly under the diaplirajim, in the 
riidlit hypochondriac, and partly in the epigastric 
region, and is divided into three lobes, the lar^e right 
or colic lobe, the lower or inferior lobe, sometimes 
called lobula, and the middle or left lobe. JDungHson, 

Liver of sviphur, fltsed sniphuret of potassium ; so 
called from its brownish color. Brando. 

LTv'^IR-COL'QR (Kv’fr-kfil’yrl, n. ^ a. The 

^ color, or of the color, of liver ; reddish-brown. 

Woodward. 

lIv'^!R-c6l'QRED, a. Having the color of the 
liver ; reddish-brown. Ash, 

jKB^y'j^RED (Kv'erd), a. Having a liver ; as, white- 
' Uvered ; "" used in composition- 


lIV'^:R-GROWN (-gr5n), a, (JMed.) Having an 
enlarged liver. DungUson. 

LiV':5R-IEI>> G* Having or wearing a livery. 

A thousand lu ened angels lackey her. Milton, 

LlV'J^R— LEAF, n. Same as LiVEinvoiiT. Gray. 

LlV'jyiR— STONE, n. {Mill.) A native sulphuret 
of barium. Buehanan. 

LiV'ER-WORT (-wurt), 7i, {Bot.) A plant of the 
grrus ,i ir » ot the ranunculaceous 

oi (‘lou GMi ‘ ■■ : liver-leaf; — so named 

:ioi‘' a f.iiic t'li i O'.! r. III... lice of the three lobes of 
the leaves to the three lobes of the liver. Gray, 
According to Gray, rhe Hepatiroi constitute an 
order of cryptoganious plants ; according to the Eng- 
lish Cyciopjidia, a family ot masei, or mosses, a group 
ut cryptogainous plants. 

iXv'l^R-Y, n. [L. lihero, to set free ; liherus, free; 
It. livrea ; Sm lihrea ; Fr. &*?;?•</<?.] 

1. {Law,') Delivery ; — a writ which lay for an 

heir to obtain possession of lands : — the privi- 
lege of a particular company. Bur HU. 

2. Delivery of a person to his own care ; re 

lease from wardship. King Charles, 

3. An allowance of food at a certain rate. 

So, in great houses, the Ziivrjns said to be served up for all 
night, that is, their evening allowance of drink. Bpemer. 

4. The distinctive dress given by noblemen, 
&c., to their pages, lackeys, and other servants. 

5. The distinctive dress of a class. P. Cyc, 

0. The body of ferrymen in London. Jolmson. 

JS^ What Hoery is, we by common use in England 

know well enough, namely, that is, allowance of 
liorse-meat, as to keep horses at Itrery, the which 
word, I guess, is derived from linerinff' or drJwering 
forth their nightly food. So in great houses the Hrrnj 
is said to be served up for all niglit. And tlio livery 
is also the upper weed which a servant man woareth. 
80 called, as I suppose, for that it was delivered aid 
taken from him at pleasure. Spenser. 

Livery of seisin, {Law.) a delivery of possession of 
lands, tenements, and hereditaments, to a person en- 
titled to the same. Bourier . — I'o sue one'*s lirery, to 
institute a suit as an heir, to olitaiii po«<.ei,<^ion of laiuN 
that have been seized by the rouir of wards on the 
death of any tenant of the crown. 

I am domed to sue mv Urm/ boro, 

And yet my lettera-patcut give me leave, Shak, 

lIv'^IR-Y, V, a. To clothe in a livery. Shak. 

lIv'^;R-Y-GC5Wn, n. The gown of a London 
liverynian. Smart, 

LlV'JglR-y-MAN, n.; pi. LIVERYMEN. 1, A ser- 
vant who wears a livery, Johnson, 

2. In the city of London, one of the body of 
freemen in each of the different companies or 
guilds which represent most of the trades of the 
city, who, having paid certain fees, are entitled, 
on election, to near the livery of their respc'C- 
tive companies, and also to enjoy other peculiar 
privilcgc.s, as of voting for certain of the nmni- 
cijial officers, &c. P. Oyr. 

Llv'ER-y— STA'BLE, n. A stable whore horses 
are kept and let out for hire* l^hillips. 

LlVE§ (livz), n. ; pi. of life. Sec Life. 

LIVE'-STGck, rt. Animals kept for use, to be 
vended, or for their produce. Simmonds, 

lIv'ID, a. [L. Uvidus ; It. ^ Sp. Uvido ; Fr. lU 
videJ\ Black and blue; oi" a lead color; dis- 
colored, as by a bruise . ** Lh id spots-*’ Bacon, 

Ll-viD'r-TY, n. Same as Lividness. Arhuthnot. 

LiV'iD-NftSS, n. The state or the quality of be- 
ing livid or of a black and blue color. 

LlV'lNG, a. 1. Having life; that lives; vigor- 
ous; active; lively. ** A aVm faith,” Johnson, 

2. Permanent; enduring ; lasting, 

Liring force, [L. vis viva, ’ a term formeKly used by 
mathoniaricianw to denote the fore© of a body in mo- 
tion, as distinguished from dead' farce, (L. ns mortua,] 
or pressure. Ogdrie. — Lirvng water, water that flowe 
from a never- failing fountain ; — opiwsed to stagnomt 
water. ** A well of Unng icaters, and atreauii from 
Lebanon.’’ Cant. iv. 15. 

LfV'ING, n. 1. The means by which one live#; 
sustenance; support; livelihood; maintenance; 
subsistence; as, *‘To work for a lirinyf* 

She did cost in all she had> even «H her Hving. Mark xU*44 

2. The benefice of a clergyman. 

In cnnseQnonre of the popeV intorfi*r«‘Tu*e, the beat 
were Alli-d by Italian and other Akrtdgu rlcrgy. JSkuikstOHO. 
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3. Course of life. “ The younger son . . . wasted 
his substance with riotous living.** Luke xv. 13. 

4. He who lives, or they who live. 

grave cannot praise thee; death cannot celebrate thee, 
. . , The hvtnq^ the hvvtiff^ he shall praise thee. Isa. xxrvm. 18. 

Syn. — Living-^ livelihood^ and subsistence, denote 
the means of supporting life gained by one’s own 
efforts. Jiilaintenance, support, and sustenance denote 
the means of supporting life conferred by others. A 
man labors for a livelihood, gains a living by trade, or 
he may obtain a scanty subsistence by begging. A 
maintenance and support aie granted by individuals or 
by public bodies ; sustenance is received to sustain life. 
— A beneJicG is an ecclesiastical living, or that which 
supports a clergyman. 

Liv'lNG-LY, ad. In a living state. Browne. 

LIVRArsoj^ (16v-ra-z5ng')> n. [Fr.] Delivery 
of merchandise that has been sold ; — a book or 
work issued in numbers or parts. Goit. Mag. 

LPvRE (ll'vyr or IS'vyr) [liVyr, S. W. P. J. F. 
Sm.; le'vijir, E. K.-, ISvr, Ja. Wr."], n. [Fr.] 
Originally, a French money of account ; after- 
wards, a coin which contained twenty sous. 

j 8®* In 1795, it was superseded by the franc. P. Cyc. 

Ii|X-IV'l-AL (l|fc-siv'§-?il), a. [It. Ussiviale ; Sp. 
lejivial ;* Fi. lixiiiaLI 

1. Noting salts obtained by Uxiviation. Boyle. 

2. Relating to, or like, lixivium. Arbuthnot. 

XiJX-Iv'l-ATE, V. a. [It. lissiviare.l To impreg- 
nate with salts from wood-ashes ; to convert 
into lye by lixiviation. Ure. 

Z-lX-jfV'1-.f^TE, > Relating to, consisting of, 

hlX-lV'l-AT-^lD, ^ or containing li-xivium. ^'Lix- 
iviate salts.” Boyle. 

fj[X-iV-I-A'TrON, n, [It. lissiviazione ; Fr. lix- 
wiation."] The act or process of washing wood- 
ashes in order to extract alkaline salts ; the act 
or process of making lye. Hamilton. 

LfX-tV'l-oOS, a. [L. lixivius ; It. lissivioso.'] Be- 
longing to lye ; lixivial. Scott. I 

LfX-lF'X-d'M, n.; pi. XfX-7r'jr-^. [L., from lix, j 
ashes.’] Lye, or alkaline salt in solution; lix- 
iviated water. Boyle. 

LiZ'ARO, n. [L. lacerta*. It. lucerta, lucertolai 
Sp.* lagarto ; Fr. Uzard. — “ So called because 
its limbs resemble the arms (L. lacertm) of i 
man.” Rhhar*dson.'\ 

1. {Zohl) 

A term ap- 
plied, in Its 
most general 
sense, to a 
saurian rep- 
tile, as the 
crocodile, al- 
ligator, igU- GmnUaftrd (Zacerto rtVWis). 

ana, chamelion, &c., characterized by being 
oviparous, by having four distinct limbs, toes 
clawed, body elongated, rounded, covered with 
imbricated or granular scales, ribs distinct, mo- 
bile, and with a distinct sternum, tail elongate, 
tapering, rarely prehensile, generally covered 
with whorls of scales, the e^ having a hard 
skin, and the young not undergoing any meta- 
morphosis; — in a more restricted sense an 
animal of the genus Lacerta. Etig. Cyc. 

jBfiSr There are four species of lizards, lielonging to 
as many genera, without any feet, and six species, of 
six different genera, without any fore-legs. Agassiz. 

2. {Aetrcn.) A northern constellation, near 
Cohens and Cassiopea. — -See Lacebta. Hittd. 

3. A piece of rope, sometimes with 
two legs and one or more iron thimbles spliced 
into it ; — used for various purposes. l)ana. 

lIx'ARD-STONE, A kind of stone- Johnson. 

A water plant; Saum- 
rus cemuus ; — so called 
in allusion to the shape 
and scaly appearance 
of the long spike of 
lowers. Omy. 

LLA'MA {Zonl.) 

A wool-bearing quadru- 
ped of South America, 
resembling the camel in 
form and structure, but 
inferior In slxe ; guan- iJtunaCjttfoAeniat^hxma). 





Lioach iCoUtis barbatula). 


aco ; Auchenia of Uliger, or Lama of Cuvier; 
— also written lama. Eng. Cyc. 

1*0 , iiiterj. Look! see! behold! 

LOACH (ISch), n. 

[Fr. loche.1 
{Ick.) A little; 
fish of a dirty, 
pale-yellow col- 
or, mottled with 
brqivn, inhabiting small, running streams ; Co- 
bitis barbatula ; — written also loche. Yarrell. 

The miller’s thumb, the hiding loach. 

The perch, the ever-rubbiuff roach. Browne. 

LOAD (lod), n. [A. S. hlad, lad ; hladan, to load. 
— See Lade.] 

1. That which is laid or put on or in for con- 
veyance ; a burden ; cargo ; lading ; freight. 

Then on his back he laid the precious load. 

And sought his wonted shelter. Dryden. 

2. Any thing that weighs down, burdens, or 
depresses ; weight ; pressure ; encumbrance. 
“ Load of sorrow.” Shak. “ Load of guilt.” 

3. The quantity a person can eat or drink, [n.] 

There are those that can never sleep without their load, 

nor cnjny one easy thought till they have hud all their cares 
to rest with the bottle. LEstrange. 

4. The charge of a gun. Simmonds. 

5. {Mech.) The quantity of work done by a 

steam engine or other machine when working 
at its full power. Ogilvie. 

6. (Mining.) A metallic or mineral vein ; — 
commonly written lode. — See Lode. Carew. 

SyxL. — See Burden. 

LOAD (lod), V, a. [Goth, klathan', A. S. kladan. — 
See L.\.Dn.] [i. loaded ; pp. loading, loaded, 
LADEN, or LOADEN. — Loaden is now ‘very 
rarely used.] 

1. To lay or put a load or burden on or in, 
particularly for conveyance ; to freight. 

No journey of a Sabbath-day, and loaded so. Milton. 

2. To weigh down ; to burden ; to encumber ; 
as, “ To load the stomach with food.” 

He that makes no reflections upon what he reads only 
loads his mind with a rhapsody <d talcs, fit, in winter nights, 
foi the entertainment of others. Locke. 

3. To charge, as a gun. Wiseman, 

4. To make heavy ^ something added ; as, 
“ To load a whip ” ; “ To had dice.” 

Thy dreadful vow, loaden with death. Addison. 

lOAD'HIR (lod'^r), n. One who loads. Dryden. 

tLOAD'MAN-A<?E (ISd'man-jdj), n. Pilotage; 
art or skill of navigation. Chaucer. 

tLOAD§'MAN (isdz'mgin), n. [A. S. ladman', 
Icedan, to lead.] A leader ; a guide ; a pilot ; — 
written also lodcsman. Chaucer. 

LOAD'STAR (l5d'star), n. [lead and star. — See 
Lead,] The Pole-star ; the Cynosure ; the 
leading or guiding star. 

Black storms and fbgs are flowen up from far. 

That now tho pilot can no loadstar see. 

LOAD'STONE (16d'st5n), n. \had and stone.^ 
See Lead.] An ore of iron which has the 
property of attracting iron ; the natural mag- 
net. — See Magnet- Brands. 

E®* Loadstar and loadstone are very often written 
lodestar and lodestone ; but The preference is given in 
the English dictionaries to loadstar and loadstone. 
The dictionaries of Crabb, Braude, and Ure, and the 
P. Cyc., give only the form of loadstone. Johnson 
gives the form of loadstar and loadstone, but says, 
“ More properly lodestar and lodestone.*^ Richardson 
gives loM and lodestone ; but says, “ Now more com- 
monly written load;— loadstone, a leofling stone, the 
stone that leads, puides, or dirr-ct**.” Smart says, 
<* Lodestone is not better even on etymological grounds, 
and is leis usual.” Lode, howev'er, in tho sense of a 
vein in miving,i8 perhaps better authorized than loadi 
and it is the orthography given by Brande, Ure, &c. 

LOAF pl» l5ave?. [Goth, htnifs, or 

hlaibs ; A. S. hiafi Old Ger. nlaib ; Ger. laih, 
lah.ox h%h\ Sw. lef. — Low L. leibo, or Ubo. 
— The past part, of Goth. hXetMan, to raise: 
A. S. hVifian^ TI. ToQhe.’\ 

1. A raised mass of bread or cake. 

The loaf, after being kneaded, . . . i« »et aside till it ex- 
pands gradually to double its bulk, before It is put into the 
oven, Tho well-bakeri loot is com nosed of an infinite num- 
ber of cellttles, filled n ith carbonic acid gas. Ure. 

2. A thick or conical mass, as of sugar. 

l 5AP, To idle away one’s time ; to be idle ; 
to lounge. [Modern and low.] Heat. 


LOAP'^ISj tt. [Ger. laufer, a runner ; laiifen^ to 
run ; Sp. galhfero, a lazy fellow ; gaVofo, idle, 
lazy.] An idle or mischievous person ; an 
idler ; an idle lounger ; a vagrant. Stevens. 

4®* A modern word, reputed of American origin. 

LOAF'— Sl^-GAR (-shiig^^r), n. Solid, refined su- 
gar, made in a mould, and freed from the coloring 
matter and molasses by draining. Simmonds. 

LOAM (15m), n. [A. B. hm. laam; But. leem\ 
Frs. lietn ; Ger. lehm, him ; Dan. leer\ Sw. ler, — - 
It. Sp. limo ; Gr, ?.hpa, filth removed by wash- 
ing. — See Lime.] A dark-colored, rich mould, 
principally composed of dissimilar particles of 
earthy matter, as sand, clay, and carbonate of 
lime, and vegetable matter in a state of decay, 
with an occasional mixture of oxide of iron, and 
various salts. P. Cyc. Farm. 

Clayey loam, loam in which clay predominates.— 
Sandy loam, loam in which sand predominates. 

LOAM (l6m), v. a. To smear or cover with loam. 
“The walls must be loamed.** Moxon. 

LOAM'Y (15m'e), a. Consisting of, or like, loam. 

‘ ' Loamy soils. ” Brande. 

LOAN (16n), n. [Goth, hiun ; A. S. hen ; Dut. hen ; 
Ger. lehen; Dan. laan; Sw. Ian. — See Lend.] 

1. That which is lent, especially a sum of 

money lent on interest. “ Mr. Pitt proposed a 
han of eighteen millions.” Belsham. 

2. The act of lending ; a lending. Smart. 

LOAN (ISn), V. a. [Goth, hiwan; A. S. henan^ to 
lend.] [£. loaned; pp. loaning, loaned.] 
To affora, or supply, on condition of a return; 
to lend. 

4®* This verb is inserted by Todd, in his edition of 
Johnson’s Dictionary, on the authority of Huioet 
(1552) and Langley, (who says, “ By way of location 
or loaning them out,’’ 1664,) and noted, “Not now in 
use.” It is, however, ranch used In this country, and 
the use of it is, in some degree, revived in England. 

A gentleman loaned him a manuscript. Sat. Mag., Lon. 1839. 
Will any one dare to be a party to loan to Russia? 

Richard Cobden, M. JP. 1849. 

The practice of loaning money. ITest. Bei^. 1849. 

LOAN'A-BLE, a. That may be lent, [k.] Gouge. 

LOan'RR, n, A lender, [r.] C. Green. 

l6an'— Op-FJCE, n. An office in which loans 
are negotiated. Simmonds. 

l5 ATH (15tli) [15th, S. W. P. J. F. Ja. K. Sm. Wr . ; 
15th, C. a. [A. S- lath, hateful, unpleas- 

ant, loath ; Dan. ledei Sw. led.'] Unwilling; 
backward ; averse ; reluctant ; disinclined. 

Though loath to say farewell, we take our leaves. Shade. 

To pardon willing, and to punish loath. Wallet. 

Syn. — See Averse. 

LOATHE (15th), V. a, [A. S. hsthian ; Sw, ladasf] 
[i. loathed; pp. LOATHING, LOATHED.] 

1. To feel nausea or disgust at. 

The fttll soul Icatheth an honeycomb. Prov* xxvU. 7. 

2. To dislike greatly ; to regard with ex- 
treme aversion ; to abhor ; to detest ; to aboxa'* 
inate ; to hate. 

Now am I caught with an unwary oath, 

Not to reveal the secret which I loathe. Waller, 

3. t To cause to hate or dislike ; — with 

[They] loathe men from reading by their covert, slander- 
ous reproaches of the scriptures. Abp. Parker. 

Syn.— See Abhor. 

LOATHE, V. n. To feel nausea, disgust, or ab- 
horrence. [r.] Bz. vii. 18. 

LOATH (15tl/fr), n. One who loathes. 

LOATH'FiOrL (15th' ffll), a. 1. Hating; abhorring; 
loathing. “ Loathful eves.” [rJ Spemer- 
2. Hated; abhorred; loathsome. Loathful^ 
inful lust.” [r.] Spenser. 

Ld ATH'fNG, p. a. Feeling disgust ; Hating from 
disgust; abhorring. 

LOATH'JNG (I5th'»ug), n. 1. Aversion or repug- 
nance to food. Dungmon. 

2. Aversion; abhorrence; disgust, Shak. 

L6ATH'ING-LY> <sd. With disgust or aversion. 

t LdATH'Ll-NfiSS, n. The quality of being loathly 
or loathsome ; loathsomeness. Bp. Ha*L 

t LOATH'LY, a. Disg^u sting ; loathsome. 

A loathly toad out of his hole did crawl. IhraiyPim. 
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LOATH' LY (Isth'le), ad. "With ayersion ; un- 
willingly*; without liking, Sidney. 

LOATH'NESS (16th'n?3), n* The quality of being 
loath ; reluctance ; unwillingness. Shak. 

LOATH'SOMB (iSth'suin), a. 1. Exciting nausea 
or disgust ; : sickening ; otfensive ; 

foul; as, ood.” 

2. Hateful ; detestable ; odious. “ Loathsome 
sloth.” Spenser. 

LOATIl'SOMB-LY (loth'sum-l?), ad. So as to ex- 
cite disgust or I'oathmg. Shajtesbury. 

LOATH 'SOME-NfiSS, n. The quality of being 
loathsome or disgusting. Addisort. 

tLOATH'y, a. Loathsome. 

Her face most foul and filthy was to see, 

Witlt squinted eyes contrary ways intended, 

And loatJijf mouth, unmeet a mouth to be. Spenser 

LO AVE§ (lovz), 91 . ; pi. of loaf. See Loaf. 

LOB, V. a. [From lap, or lappet^ a hanging part.] 
To drop or let fall, inertly, as from weaiincas 
or from laziness. Shak. 

l6 B, n. [Icel. liihha ; AV. Uoh. — Lob, hohy, and 
lubber appear to be merely woids of consequen- 
tial usage from the verb to Richarason.'l 

1, All inert, plumish, sluggish, or stupid 
person. [Local ] “ A very lob and fool.’* Holland. 

2. A very large lump. [Local.] HalhweU. 

LO'B.VTE, ; [See Lobe.] 

LO'BAT-jpD, J Having lobes ; lobcd. P- C]fc. 

LOB'BY, n. [Low L. lobmm. — From Ger. laube, 
an arbor, a bower ; ktub, foli«ige. Wachter.'] 

1. A hall or passage serving as an ante-room. 

The lobiht) of the House of Commons. Utirke. 

2. A small apartment adjoining the 

fore-part of the bread-room. Mar. Diet. 

3. (^Agric.) A small enclosure for cattle, ad- 
joining the fann-yard. Rees. 

LOB'BY, V. n. To frequent the lobbies of a house 
of le'gislation, for the purpose of influencing 
the action of the members or of securing their 
votes for some favorite bill. [Low.] 

A committee has gone to Albany to lo%)f for & new bank 
charter. iV'. 1”. Conr. If Ewi- 

LdB'BY-MtlM'BipR, n. One who frequents the 
lobbies of a house of legislation in order to in- 
fluence the action of the members. Greeley. 

LOB'COCK, n. A lob. [Low.] Breton, 1577. 

Lobe, n. [Gr. lQ&6f ; Low L. Idbtts ; It., Sp., 5r 
Port, loho ; Fr. From Gr. Mrtta, to peel, and 

probably akin to Eng, l^p, to fold. Lid. ^ 5c?oW.] 

1. {Anat.) A rounded or projecting part or 
division, as of the lungs or the brain. Paley. 

2. (Bot.) A projecting division, e'^peciallv a 

rounded one. LVf/y. 

3. (Mec/i.) The larger or most prominent 

part of a cam-wheel. Ogilne. 

Bmeniral lohe, a wed Re-shaped lobe of the ceiebel- 
lum, situated behind the fonstl. — Lobe of the ear, the 
lower soft part of the ear. JDuvflisojt. 

l6be'— FOOT (-fat), n. (Ormth.) A foot of a 
bird, as of the coot, ■vt'hich has a lobe or mem- 
brane on each side of the toes. Tarred. 

LdBE'LlglT, n- A lobule- Loudon. 

LQ-BE'Ll-^, ?i. (Pof.) A genus of plants ; — so 
named in honor of Lobe/, physician to James L 

J9G9* The North American species, Lobeha ir^flata, or 
Ixtdian tobacco, is used in medicine. Dunfflison, 

LO'BpP&JO’ pLJB, n. ph [Low L. lobus, a lobe, 
and L, pes, podts, a foot.] A family 

of anserine birds, including those which have 
lobe-feet, as the coot and the phalarope. YarreU. 

Lf^B'L{NO, n. A large kind of fish. Ash. 

L(iB'L5L-Ly, n. Burgoo, — See’BVB.ooo.Mar.Vict. 

L^B'L^L-LV-BAY, n. {Bot.) A showy shrub 
growing in the southern portions of the United 
States ; Gordonia lasianikus. Gray. 

lOB'L5L-LY— bW, n. {Naut.) A surgeon’s at- 
tendant. Mar. Diet. 

L6b'l6l LV-TRS®, n. {Bot.) A tree growing 
in the W est Indies Varroyiia alba. Wright. 

LO 'BQ £T£,n. (ilfmO A kind of idocrase. Dana. 

l5b n. A stew composed of small 

pieces of meat mixed with potatoes, onions, 
dfcc. ; — also written lohscourse. [Local.] Wright. 


LOB’^'-PbUND, n. A prison for beggars. Addison. 

LbB'STJpR, n. [A. S. loppestre, lopystre\ hhapan, 
to leap-] {Zoul.) A long-tailed crustaceous ani- 
mal of the genus Astacus of Leach, or Homa- 
rus of Milne-Edwaids. Eng. Cyc. 

j^-Tlie toh^ter when alive is of a dull, pale, red- 
dish-yellmv, spotted with bluisli-hlack. When boiled 
it becomes led. The lobster, as an article of food, 
IS pel blips the most important of all the crusiacea. 
Baird, 

LOB'ULE, A little lobe. Chambers. 

LOB' WORM (lob'wurin), n. A thick, sluggish 
worm, used m angling. f Patton. 

LO'CAL, a. [L, localis ; locus, a place ; It. locale ; 
Sp. Fr. heal ] 

1. Pertaining, confined, or limited to a place ; 
as, “ Local customs ” ; “ Local knowledge.” 

Truth IS not V -nl, r.-id he T»''-v,rV'» 

And lillb the v«.. „ t .i. a . • 1 1 r.i ides. Cowper. 

2. Having the properties of place. 

A biaber fllg^t the venturnna codde‘5« tries, 

Ll'U’ inj III TOiuil world u.iil lot at '•kiia Prwr. 

Local action, ( Law.) an action which must be brought 
in a particular county. JBuritU. — Local affection, 
(J\Tpd.) an atfection confined to a particular pait, in- 
volving tlie general system, if at all, only indirectly. 
DumrtniOn. — Local alletrianee, {Ijiw.) allegiance due 
from’an alien or stranger as long as ho leinains within 
fJia sovereign’s dominions and protection. Bin nil . — 
Local application, (Med.) an e.\ternal oi topical appli- 
cation. JDaiii(lison. — Local eolot, (Paint.) the color 
winch belongs to an object, irrespective of all acci- 
dental influences, as reflections, shadows, &c. Fair- 
holt. 

LO-CALE', n. [Fr. heal.'] Locality, [r.] Mirror. 

LO'CAL-I^M, 91. 1. The state of being local. 

2! A word, phrase, or idiom peculiar to a par- 
ticulai place oi district. Ed. Moor. 

3. A local community or interest. Ec Rev. 

LO-CAL'l-TY, n. [L. hcaUtas ; htnts, a place ; It. 
locahth', S*p. heaUdad^ Fr. hcaUtL] 

1. The state of being local; existence in 
place ; situation in respect to place. Glanvill, 

2. Geographical position or place, as of a 

plant or a mineral. Silkman, 

LO-OAL-I-ZA'TEQN, n. The act of making local ; 
act of assigning a place. Dr. Th. Chalmers. 

LO'CAL-iZE, v.a. [i. localized j local- 
izing, localized.] To make local. P. Mag. 

L6'CAL-LY, ad. In a local manner; in a place. 

LO'CATE, V. a. [L. hco, hcatus ; locus, a place ; 
It. hcare.] \i. located ; pp. locating, lo- 
cated.] 

1, To place ; to set, fix, or establish in a 
place or situation. 

Here he has located some oi lus liveliest scenes. 

It. Uuntbeiland. 

The climate in which they are located. Qu. Mep. 

2, To select, survey, and set off, as lands. 

A peer, who I think does not olvrnvs vote in the iniyonty, 
made a sort of propo-ition foi an addicsb to the king that no 
more lands be located in America. Lurie, 1774. 

j(K^ Tills use of locate has been regarded as peculiar 
to America. 

3, To designate and determine the place of. 

Wright, 

LO'CATE, V. 71. To adopt or form a fixed resi- 
dence ; to settle, [u.] Bostcorth. 

LQ-CA'TrON, n. [L. loeatio; hco, hcatus, to lo- 
cate ; It. hcazione ; Sp. loeachn ; Fr. location.] 

1. The act of locating, or the state of hedng 
located ; situation ivith respect to place j place. 
Any determinate locatfon or position of tbo liody. Pearson. 

To say that tho world is oomowherc means no more than 
that It docs exist — this, thoiigli n phrabc lw» niwed from nbieo, 
signifying only its existence, not locafton. tocle. 

2. ( Law.) A letting for hire : — in American 

law, the ascertaining and marking out of the 
bounds of a particular tract of land upon the 
land itself according to a description in an en- 
try, grant, map, &c. BurrilL 

3. That which is located; land set off or sur- 
veyed. [U. S,] Bartlett. 

lOjeii (Wk),«, [A. S. luh; Gael, loch; It.longh.] 

X. An arm of the sea- [Scotland.] 

AcrobS one of the lochs . . or arms of the ten. BosnreJf. 

2. A lake, as, Loch Lomond.” [Scotland.] 

Jamieson. 

h6ctl, n. [Fr. hoch, loch. — From Arah laonak, 
a potion. La?idai3.] {Med.) A medicine to 


allay cough ; a lambative or linctus ; — written 
also loche, lohoch, and looch, Dunglison* 

LQ-EHA'BJglR-AXE, n. A large-sized hal- 
bert or pole-axe, used by the Scottish 
Highlaiidcis, having a strong hook on 
the back for lajing hold on the object as- 
saulted. Jamieson. 

LOj0H'A^E, n. [Gr. ^oxnyts i a body 

of soldieis, and ayoj, to lead.] (6Ve- 
cia/i Aut.) The coiuinander of a bond of 
foot-boldiers, called a loahus, the number 
in which varied at dilferent periods. Mitford. 

L0-€HI'A, or LO'JCHI-A, n. pi. [Gi. r« ?6x(in ; ;i<i- 
yj)!., relating to childbirth ] {Med.) Seious and 
sanguineous discharges after delivery, 

Dimghsoii. 

LO'jCIlJ-AL, it. [Fr.] Pertaining to lochia, Lotirfo/t. 

LOCK, n. [A. S. he, an onclohiire, a lock ; T)iit, 
sht, a lock ; Gcr. schhss ; Ban, lukke, an en- 
closure ; laas, a lock ; Sw. ms, a lock ; Icel. 
loka.] 

1. Any things that fastens, — particularly an 
instrument having one or inoie bolts moved by 
a key, used for fastening doors, drawers, 
chests, &c. 

As there iiro loci? for sovprnl purposes, so are there several 
im oil turns in locksxw conlnving their win lis oi 

2. That part of a gun by means of which fire 

is communicated to the charge. Greta. 

3. A grapple ; a hug. “ Locks and gripes of 

\Nrestling.” Ali/ton, 

4. A place shut in ; an enclosure ; a lock-up. 

SerppsthuR, caper vitb his bonk to press 
Hetuixt the iiv.il /r.illev iiiul the mek, 

Mims up the uuivieldy cuiU.iur iii tiie lock. T>)pden. 

5. A work erected to confine and raise tho 
water of a river or canal ; a dam. Francis. 

6. An enclosure having gates at each end in 

a canal or at a dam, for raising or lowxring ves- 
sels from one level to another. Brandi*. 

LOCK, 7L [A. S. locc, hca\ Qcv.locke*, But. 
Ban. lok\ lock', led. lochr.] A quanlity 
of wool, hair, or other like substance hanging 
or clinging together ; a tuft. 

Not nil the tresnes that fair hoafl enn bnnfit, 

Bliall Uiaw auch envy as the lock you lost. Pope, 

LOCK, V. a. [Goth. luAnti ; A. S. luean ; Bnn. 
lukkeJi [ i . LOCKED ; pp. looking, looked.] 

1. To fasten or close fast, as with a lock ; to 
shut; to close. Locking every door.” Drytlvn. 

Death bliuts his bloom, and lacks his frozen eyes, (Jap. 

2. To confine or exclude, by fastening that 
which closes tho opening or entrance; as, *‘Td 
lock money in a box.” 

3. To join or unite firmly, as by intertwining 
or infolding; as, ‘‘To hch aims.*' 

4. To encircle ; to enclose ; to clasp ; as, “ To 
lock one in the anus,” 

6. To furnish with locks, as a canal, f^mart. 

To lode up, to close or faston with a lock ; — to con- 
fine , to restrain. 

LOCK, V, n. 1, To become fast. 

Doubly (liaparted, It [door] di<l lock and close. Siwnser. 

2. To unite by mutual insertitm. “1'hcy 
hek into each other.” Boyk, 

LOCK'A^E, n. 1. The construction of, or ma- 
terials for constructing, locks in canals ; a lode. 

2. Toll for passing the hicks of a oixml.C/arkc, 

3. The quantity of water necessary for lilling 
a lock, and passing a vcfisel through It. (<hrkc. 

4. The amount of elevation and deaeexit 

made by the locks of a canal. Maundo 9 \ 

L6ck'-CHAM-BBR, n. The interior of a canal- 
lock ; space between two lock-gates. 

l 60 KED'-JAW (iskt'jftw), n, (Med.) fipasmodic 
closure of the lower jaw ; a form of tetanus con- 
fined to the muscles of the jaws ; trismus ; — 
called also lock-jaw, Dunglhon, 

LOCK'^R, n. L He who, or that which, locks. 

2. Any thing closed with a lock, as a chest, a 
drawer, a cupboard, &c. 

PixtifiiittiaiwV locker, (htaut.) a chest in which am 
kept tools and amall stuff for working on riRRing. — • 
CAain-locker, a chest in which the chain cables are 
kept* — SkoNoeker, a frame of ptarik near the pump* 
woU in the hold, in which the shot are kept. Jtfan Diet, 

l 6CK'3T» n. [Fr. hgvet,] 

1, A little lock ; a catch or spring which fastens 
a necklace or other small ornament. Hudihra*, 
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2. A little case worn as an ornament, often 
containing a lock of hair, or a miniature. SmaH, 

3. The hook of a sword scabbard. [Local, 

Eng.] WHght, 

LOCK'iST, n, A follower of John Locke in meta- 
physical philosophy. StewaH, 

LOCK'jAw, n, (JMed.) Spasmodic closure of the 
under jaw. — See Locked-jaw'. 

LOCK'-KEEP-jpR, n. One who attends the locks 
of a canal. Wright, 

LOCK'L^SS, a. Destitute of locks. Bgion, 

LOCK'— PAD-DLE, n. A small sluice that serves 
to fill and empty the locks of a canal. Wright, 

LOCK'RAM, n, A kind of coarse linen. Shak, 

LOCK'RAND, n, (Masonrg.) A course of bond 
stones, or a bonding course. Weale, 

LOCK'RON, fi, (Bot.) A species of Rantinculus ; 
— called also golden knap or nap, Johnson, 

LOCK'— SILL, n. An angular piece of timber, 
against which the gates shut at the. bottom of a 
lock. Wnght, 

LOCK'SMtTH, n. A man whose trade it is to 
make locks. Fotherbg, 

LUCK —tip, n, A room or plac^in which persons 
under arrest are temporarily ^nfined. Sale. 

t lOck'Y, Having locks or tufts. She7‘icood. 

LO'CO-CES'SIQN (15'ko-sesIi'un), n. TL. locus, 
loco, a place, and ce'ssio, a yielding.] {Law.) 
A yielding or giving place. Crabb. 

LO'CO-DJei-SCRTP'TlVE, a. [L. loctis, hco, a 
place, and Eng. descHptive.] Descriptive of 
a iiarticular place or places. Maunder, 

LO'CO-PO'OO, a. [** Probably from L. loco foci, 
instead of a fire.” Brando.) Noting a kind of 
match, — otherwise called lucifer, — prepared 
with some explosive compound, as* of phospho- 
rus, sulphur, and nitre. Brande. 

L6'C0--FO'c 5, n. 1. A lucifer match. Bra^ide. 

2. A cant term applied to a member of the 
democratic party in the U. S. — It originated 
from an incident which took place in Tammany 
Hall, in the city of N. York, in lS3o. Sammond, 

LO-CO-MO'TIQN, n. [L. locus, a place, and mo* 
’motion ;* moreo, motus, to move; It. loco* 
niozionc', Bp.locomocion', Bx. locomotion^ The 
act, or the power, of mo\ing from place to place j 
motion from place to place. Browne* 

LO-CQ-m5'TIVB, a* [It. hcomotivo) Fr. loco- 
motif.) 

1. ‘ Of or pertaining to locomotion, Arbidhnot. 

2. That moves or has the power to move from 
place to place ; as, ** A locomotive engine.” 

LO-CQ-MO'TlVE, n* [It. locomotiva', Fr. loco- 
motif.) A steam engine supported on wheels, 
made to draw or to propel a train of railway 
carriages, and travelling with the load which it 
carries. “ The power of locomotives.** Brands. 

Lf>-C 9 -M 6 'TlVE-N£SS,n. Locomotivity. Clarke. 

Lf)- 09 -MQ-TlV'J-TY, n. Locomotion. Brgant. 

L5C’T;-LA-MfiNT, n. [L, loculamentum, a case 
or box loculus, dim. of locus, a place.] {Bot) 
The partition or cell of a seed-vessel. Loudon. 

LftCTj-LAR, a. [Fr. locitMre, from L. loculus, a 
cell; locus, a place.] {Bot.) Pertaining to a 
cell, as of an ovary. Gray. 

L 60 -U-Lr-CI'DAL, a. [L. loculus, a cell, and 
c€sdo, to cut.] {Bot?) Noting a dehiscence 
through the middle of the back of each locula- 
ment or cell along the dorsal nerve. Gray. 

L50'y-L6SB, a. (Bot) Looulous. Clothe. 

L^O'y-LOtlS, a. [L. hmclosus ; loculus, a cell.] 
Having colls ; loculose. Brands. 

IL., holding the place.) A 
deputy ; a substitute. Macdonnel. 

LO'CyS, «. [L., place, 1 (Math.) A place to 

which a point or a line is confined, and in any 
part of which it may lie under prescribed con- 
ditions ; -^the line generated by a point, or the 
surface generated by a line, moving according 
to a fixed law. JSUot 

L5'CyST, n. [L. hemta ; loetts, a place, and uro, 
u^us, to bum. Vossius : — It. loctssta.) 


1. (Bnt.) The common name of orthopterous 

insects of the family Locustidee, of several gen- 
era and many species. Baird. 

SSST The most celebrated species fs the migratory 
lotUi,t (^fjocusti migratona of Linnffius >, which appears 
periodically in vast numbers in Central Europe, in 
^§ypts s^yria, and the South of Asia, darkening the 
air as they fly, and soon destroying all the vegeta- 
tion where they alight. Batrd. 

In America the name locust is very improperly 
given to the cicada of the ancients, or the harvest-fly 
of the English. Marns. 

2. (Bot.) A kind of tree ; locust-tree. Gray, 

Honey locust, (Bot.) a large leguminous tree, with 

strong thorns , — so called from tlie sweet pulp con- 
tained in Its pods ; Oledttschta tnacunthus. Gray. 

LO-c0s'TA,?i. {Bot.) A spikeletof a grass. Gray. 

LQ-Ctrs'TlC, a. (Ckem.)^ Noting an acid obtained 
from the locust, and mtfering little from acetic 
acid. Ogilvie. 

LQ-CUS'TI-CAL, a. Relating to the locust. JSyrowt. 

LO' GUST— TREE, n. {Bot.) The popular name 
of certain leguminous flowering trees, espe- 
cially applied to Robinia psmdacacia, or false 
acacia, a large North American forest-tree, and 
to Ccratonia sihqua, or Carob, or Algaroba tree, 
of Southern Europe. Eng. Cyc, 

LQ-CU'TIQN, n. [L. iocutio ; loquor, heutus, to 
speak ; It. lucuzUine ; Sp. lo&ucion ; Fr. lo&iition^ 
Discourse; speech. Bah, 1550. Gent. Mag. 1847. 

X cite on erroneous locution. Breen. 

LUC'^’-TO-RY, n. [Loiv L. toeutorium?) An 
apartment m a monastery, in which monks 
were allowed to converse. Ogilcie. 

LO'DAM, 71, A game at cards. IIar7'vrgt07i, Mas07i. 

LODE, n. [A. S. lad, a way ; lipdasi, to lead.] 

1 . {Minmg.) A metallic or mineral \ein ; — 

also written had. Ure. 

2. A cut or reach of water. Wright, i 

LODE'-SHIP, 7%. A kind of fishing-vessel. Wright. 

LODE§'MAN, n, A pilot ; a guide. . Wright. 

LODE'STAR, 7t. See LoansTAR. 

LODE'STONB, 7i. See Loadstone. Johnso'n. 

L 6 D 9 E (Ibj), n. \lX.hggia*, Sp.logia; 'Poxt.hga; 
Fr, hqe. — Dan., Scot., % Old Eng. hge. — From 
Old <!Jer. lauhja ; laube, a bower i laub, foliage ; 
Sp. lo}iJa, a gallery. Diez. — • From A. S. logian, 
to place, to put ; leegan, to lay. Richardson. — 
Landais deiives Fr- hge from Gr. Xoyeiov, that 
part of the stage occupied by the actors, referring 
the verb hger to L. loco, locare, to place.] 

1. A small house or other habitation in a 
park or forest. “ To the sylvan lodge?* Milto7h. 

O for a lodge in some vast wilderness I Cowper. 

2. The place where a wild beast dwells ; a 

den ; a lair. Sfnari. 

3. A small house or tenement connected with 
a larger. ** The porter's lodge?* Johnso7i. 

4. An apartment or hall occupied by a secret 

society ; — * also, the society itself. ** A hdge of 
freemasons.” Walpole, 

lOd^E (ISjl, V. a. [A, S. logian, to place; Dan. 
^hqn'e; Old Eng. logge.*— It. alloggiare; Sp. 

* ahjar\ Fr. hger.) {i. lodged ; pp. lodging, 

LODORI).] 

1 . To place ; to put ; to deposit ; to plant. 

All [the jrUndtl are lodged in the most convenient places 
about the mouth and throat, Berham. 

2. To fix, lay up, or reposit, As in the mind, 
heart, or memory. “ A lodged hate.” Shak. 

This eunninff the king would not understand, thonah he 
lodged it and noted it in some particulars. Bacon. 

3. To afford place to j to reposit ; to store. 

The memory can lodge a prreater store of images than all 
the senses can present at one time. Chegne. 

4t. To afford a temporary habitation, or with 
quarters for the night ; to harbor. 

Then called he them in and, todgerf them? and on the mor- 
row Peter went away with them. Acn x. iJS. 

He means to lodge you In the open field. Shak. 

6 - To drive into cover or a closed place. 

The deer is lodged?* Addison. 

6. To beat down or lay flat. 

Summer com by tempest lodged. Mak.' 

Syn. -- See Harbor. 


L5D9E (15j), V. n, 1 . To be deposited or fixed ; 
as, “ A falling stone lodged on the roof." 

2 . To have an abiding place; to inhabit; to 
live ; to dwell ; to reside. 

Something holy lodges in that breast. Jifilton. 

And lodge such danng souls in little meu? Bope. 

3. To stay, abide, or rest for a season, as fox 
the night ; to have temporary habitation. 

In the forest of Arabia shall yc lodge. Isa. xxi, 13, 

He lodgeth with one Simon, a tanner. Acts x. 6 . 

4. To be beaten doivn or laid fiat, as grain. 

^ Long-cane wheat they reckon . . . best for rank clavsj and 
Its straw maAcs it not subject to lodge. JJJhi iwier. 

fLOD^E^A-BLE, a. Convenient or suitable to 
dwell in. “ The house is . . . lodgeahle and 
commodious.” tSmoUett. 

LOD^E'MBNT, n. [Fr. logement ; loge7*, to lodge.] 

1. Act of lodging or state of being lodged. 

Any article which is of size enough to make a lodgement 
... in tiie small arteries. Baleg. 

2. An accumulation ; a collection. 

From a mere lodgement of extravasated matter. Sharp. 

3. A place where any thing is lodged or re- 

posited ; a repository ; a room. RopCm 

4. (Mil.) A work thrown up by besiegers 

during their approaches in some dangerous 

part, as in a captured outwork or breach, in 
ordei to secure it from being retaken, and to 
shelter the troops. Ghs. of MiL Terms. 

(ISj'^r), n. He who, or that which, 
lodges or is lodged, — particularly a person who 
occupies a hired room in the house of another. 

LOD^'ING, n. 1 . The place or apartment where 
one lodges ; temporary habitation or place of 
rest for the night ; a hired room ; — residence ; 
habitation ; shelter ; harbor. 

^ lie desired his sister to bring her away to the lodgings of 
Jus fnend. Addison. 

2 . Convenience to repose or sleep on. 

Their feathers serve to stuff our beds and pillows, yielding 
us soft and warm lodging. Mag. 

L6D9'1NG— HOtJSE, n. A house in which lodg- 
ings are let. Smollett. 

L6D9'JN6— r 66 m,». Aroomtolodge in. Smollett. 

LO'BSS, n. [Ger. (Geol.) A tertiary allu- 

vial deposit of a loamy nature in the valley of 
the Rhine ; — written also loss. Brands. 

t l 6 PPE (Ibf), V. n. To laugh. Shak. 

l5pT, n. [Goth. i^Dan. loft; W. Hoft; Gael. 
hbht. — From A. S. hlifian, to lift. Tooke.*— 
8 ee Lift.] ^ 

1 . The highest floor or room in a building; 
the floor or room immediately under the roof. 

And ever drizzling rain upon the lo/t. Spertaer. 

2 . A floor or room above another. “The first, 

second, or third hft?* Smart. 

3. A platform, gallery, or chamber raised 

within a larger apartment. Britton. 

L 6 P'TI-LY, ad. 1. In a lofty manner ; in an ele- 
vated place ; on high. 

Did ever any conqueror loftilj/ aeated in his triumphal 
chariot yield a spectacle so gaUant'<' Barrow. 

2 . Proudly ; haughtily ; arrogantly ; over- 
weeningly. “ They speak loftily.** Ps. Ixxiii. 8 . 

LdP'TJ-NfiSS, n. 1. The quality or the state of 
being lofty; height; elevation. Johnson, 

2 . Pride; haughtiness. CoUier. 

Syn. — See Pride. 

L 6 f'TY, a. [From hft, with ig added. Too^'C.] 

1 . ’Elevated in place, condition, character, 
language, or sentiment ; of great height ; high. 

We began to ascend the steps of the Bochetta, the loftiest 
of the maritime Apennines, or rather Aljw. Eustetetk. 

2 . Proud; haughty; arrogant; magisterial. 

The lofty looks of man shall be humbled. J&«. ii. H. 

Syn. — See Magisterial, Sublime, Tall. 

LOg, n. [A. S. Ucyan, Uggaii, to lie, — because it 
lies unmoved or inert. N/;«>in<?y.] 

1. A bulky piece of wood or timber. Shak, 

2. {yaut.) A part of the apparatus for meas- 
uring the rate of a vesseTs velocity, consisting 
of a flat piece of wood, usually in the form of a 
quadrant,^ loaded with lead at its circular edge 
to make it float upright, and attached to a line. 
On being thrown from the stern, it rests on the 
water, and the length of the line drawn from 
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the reel, by the vessel, in a given time, gives 
the rate of speed. P. Cyc. 

4^ The terra is often given to the whole apparatus, 
the piece of wood being called the log-chip ; and also 
to the log-book. — See Log-Book. JDa/ia. 

l6g, [Heb. i^.] A Hebrew liquid measure, 
in size 27.68 Parisian cubic inches, and contain- 
ing 10^275 Parisian grains of rain-water ; the 
quarter of a cab, or a little less than a pint. Kitto, 

LOG, V. n. [i. LOGGED ; pp, logging, logged.] 

1. To rock ; to oscillate. [Local, Eng.] Wnght, 

2. To get logs for timber. [U. S.] jV. A. Rev. 

Ij5g'AN, J A. stone naturally so balanced as 

l6g'G AN, S easily to be rocked on its foundation ; 
a rocking-stone. Qu. Rev. 

It is also used as an adjective. “ Logan 
stone.” CA. Ob. 

LdG'.VUlTHM, n. [Gr, Xbyosj ratio, and iotO/idSi 
number; It. Sp- loyaritmo; Fr. hganthme.} 
(Math.) The exponent of the power to which a 
fixed number, called the base, must be raised 
to produce a certain other number. 

40^ Since any positive number except 1 may be 
taken as a base, there may be an infinite number of 
systems ; but two only are in use ; viz., the Miperian, 
so named from JVapier, a Scottish baron, who invented 
logarithms, and constructed the system, in winch the 
base is 2.71828, and the common, constructed by Henry 
Briggs, Prof, at Oxfoid, Eng., the base of which is 10. 
Every logarithm consists of an entire number, or an 
entire and a decimal number, the former being called 
the eharaeteristic, the latter the mantissa , and of two 
factors, one depending on the base, and constant, and 
called the modulus, the other upon the number, chang- 
ing as the number changes. If the logarithms increase 
in arithmetical, the corresponding natural numbers 
increase in geometrical, progression, thus: — 

IjOgaritlims 0. 1. 2. 3. 4. 6* 

Natural numbers 1, 10, 100, 1000^ 10000, 100000. 
Logarithms are of great use in abridging the labor of 
trignoniotrical calculations, multiplication, division, 
involution, and evolution of natural numbers being 
perfonned, respectively, by the addition, subtraction, 
multiplication and division of the corresponding log- 
arithms. Da. Sr P* P* Otjc. 

4 ^ The Naperian logarithms are sometimes termed 
ntUural logarithms, from the modulus of the system 
being unity ; and sometimes hyperbolic logarithms, 
from their relation to certain areas included between 
the equilateral hyperbola and its asymptotes. Braude. 

LfiG-A-RlTH-M6T'lC, > Pertaining to, or 

ti6G-4.-RITH-MfiT'i;-C,^L, > consisting of, loga- 
rithins ; logarithmic. s Crahb. 

LdG-A-RlTH-MfiT'l-CAL-LY, ad. By the use of 
logarithms. * ‘ Ash. 

L6G-^.»JfTH'MlC, [It. ^ Sp. haaritmi- 

L6g-A-RIth'M(-CAL, ) CO ; Pr. hf/a9'itnmiqiie.'] 
Belatingto, or consisting of, logarithms. P. Cyc. 

Zogantkmic euror, a curve in which the subtangent 
is the same at every point. — Logarithmic spiral, a 
curve of which the tangent always makes the same 
angle with the radius vector. P. Cyc. 

LOG '—BOARD (-bdrd), n. {Naut.) A hoard or 
tablet in which is noted the rate of motion of a 
vessel, as ascertained by the log, /together with 
the course at the moment, the direction of the 
wind, &c. P. Cyc. 

LOG'-BOOK (-bdk), n. (Naut.) A ioiimal in 
which are recorded the contents ox the log- 
board, together with such other observations 
relating to navigation as may be made during 
the day ; — called also the hg. Dana. 

lOg'GATS, n. pi. [From hg.'] Wooden pins 
or bones formerly used in pl.iyiiig a game of the 
same name, which consisted either in knocking 
them down set up like ninepins, or in throwing 
or pitching them like quoits at a stake. Banmer. 

Did bones cost no more the breeding but to play at 
Jtoppa/ir with them? ghah, 

l5g'GI^E, n. A man employed in procuring logs 
for timber ; logman. [Local, XJ. S.] Minot. 

LOC'OpR-HfiAD (-h«d), n. [log and head.l 

1. A blockhead ; a thickskull ; a dolt, Shah. 

2. (Maut.) A spherical mass of iron with a 
long handle, used for heating tar. Mar. Diet. 

3. {ZobL) A species of turtle ; Thalassochel/s 

caorntna. Agassiz. 

To fhll or go to loggerheads, to come to blows, to 
fhl) to fighting without weapons. DEstrange. 

L6G'G$U-HfeAD'®D, a. Stupid; doltish. Shah. 

Af 0, Cr, 'S?', long i A, I, 


LCG'— HCi'O’SE, n, A house constructed of logs. 

(I5d'jifc),«. [Gr. XoytKiy (sc. rixvrj) ; 7.6yos, 
discourse, reason ; L., It., ^ Sp. logica ; Fr. lo- 
gigue.'] The science, and also the art, of rea- 
soning; dialectics. 

4^ As a science, logic institutes an analysis of the 
process of the mind in reasoning, and investigates the 
piinciples on which argumentation is conducted ; as 
an art, it furnishes such rules as may be derived from 
those principles, for guarding against erioneous de- 
ductions. Some are disposed to view logic as a pecu- 
liar method of reasoning, and not, as it is, a method 
of unfolding and analyzing our reasoning. They 
have, in short, considered logic as an art of reasoning, 
whereas fso far as it is an art) it is the art of reason- 
ing ; the logician’s object being, not to lay down prin- 
ciples by which one «iay reason, but by which all must 
reason, even though they are not distinctly aware of 
them, — to lay down rules not which may be followed 
with advantage, but which cannot possibly be devi- 
ated from in sound reasoning. Whately. 

Sy 2 i.— See Dialectics. 

LO^'i-CAL, a. [Gr. 7.oyiK6g ; L. logievts ; It. iogi-' 
cale\ Sp. logical', Fr. hgiquel\ 

1. Of, according to, or pertaining to, logic ; 

dialectical. Whately. 

A procc«is of loqif'nt TCflsoning has been often likened to a 
chain -uiiptn :iiig a vi einlii. Stewart. 

2. Skilled in logic ; able in reasoning. 

A man who sets up for a judge ra criticism should have a 
clear and logical head. Addison. 

LO^'l-CAL-LY, ad. According to the laws of 
logic. * “ deducible.” Stewart. 

Lg-^1"CIAN (Io-jish'?m), n. [Fr. hgiden.\ 

1. A professor or teacher of logic. Wmtely. 

2. One skilled in logic ; an able rcasoncr. 

LQ-giS'TJO, ) a, [Gr. XoyioriKSs.'] Pertain- 

LO-gla'TJ-CAL, > ing to logistics ; sexagesimal. 

Logistic logarithms of a number.” Da. § P. 

Logistic logarithm, the logistic logarithm of a num- 
ber of seconds is the excess of the logarithm of 3G00 
over the logarithm of the given number of seconds. 

Eliot. 

LQ-glfS'T|CS, n. pi. [Gr. XoyioT'it<, practical r.rith- 
metic j Jloyt ar SKilled in “I'ig ; f*-. 

Sp, hgisttca.'l {Math.') A system of arithmetic 
in which numbers are expressed in the scale of 
sixty, used in trigonometrical calculations for ex- 
pressing fractional parts of a circumference, or 
of aright angle ; sexagesimal arithmetic.Z)o. ^ 

L5g'— LINE, n. {Naut.) The line attached to the 
log. — See Loo. Mar. Diet. 

LCG'MAN, n. A man employed in getting, car- 
ryingj or piling logs ; a logger, Shak. 

LQ-G6C'RA-CY, ft. [Gr. Xiyot;, a discourse, and 
K^ariw, to rule.] A government in which words 
are the ruling power. “ The American logoc- 
racy** [».] W. Xrvmg. 

LO-G6g'RA-PH 5R, ft. One who practises, or is 
skilled in, logography- Smyth. 

LOG-Q-GRAPH'IC, ? [Gr. XoyoypaifttKbs.) 

LdG-9-GRAPH'l-OAL, ) Pertaining to logogra- 
phy, J. Waiter. 

LQ-g 6G'RA-PHY, ft. [Gr. 7oyo';^a^(a ; 7.dyo?, a dis- 
course, and ypdtpio, to write ; Fr, loqogrnpkie,) 

1. The art, fonnerly attempted m ‘Franco, of 
writing in full the words of an orator while he 
is speaking, >vithout recourse to short hand. 

4^ This was done by twelve or fourteen roiwrters, 
the first of whom wrote throe or four words, the sec- 
ond, the next three or four words, &.c. Brande. 

2. {Printing.) A method of printing in which 

types containing whole words are used instead 
of single letters. Brande. 

LOg'Q-GRTpII (I8g'p-grXf)» [Gr. 76yo^, a word, 
and ypi<poh n riddle.] A sort oi riddle. Ji. Jtmson. 

Lg-G6M'A.£?TllBT, n. [See Logomacht.] One 
who contends in, or about, words. Kyw teles. 

Lg-G<^M'A-jRHY (lo-gSm'g-ke), ft. [Gr. Xoyapo^^in ; 
?.i5yot, a word, arid ^ battle ; It. logomo- 
cilia; Fr. hgan'tenie.) A war of words; a 
contention in or about words. Iloteell, 

LQ-G^M')5I-T?R, ft. [Gr. Xiyoi, ratio, and phoov, 
a measure.] {Ohem.) A scale for measuring 
chemical equivalents. Gent. Mag. 

L6G-Q-MfiT'RlC, ? {f7Aem.)Noting,orre- 

LOG-9"MfiT'R{-CAI#, ? latmgto, a scale for meas- 
uring chemical equivalents. Dr. Black. 


l 5G'9-THETE, ft. [Gr. loyoBlry^ ; X6yot, an ac- 
count, and riOypt, to place.] One of the receiv- 
ers of the finances in the system of Constan- 
tine; — the chancellor or supreme guardian of 
the laws and revenues of the Byzantine em- 
pire. Gibbon. 

LOG'O-TYPE, ft. [Gr. XSyoq, a word, and riiros, 
an impression.] {Pt'i7ding.) Two or more let- 
ters cast in one piece ; euS,ff, ffi, ce, &c. Fraticis. 

LOG'— ROLL-JNG, ft. 1. The act of rolling logs ; 
— mutual assistance in rolling logs to the river 
after they are felled and trimmed; — so used 
by the lumbermen of Maine. Inman. 

2. A cant term for a system of manoeuvring 
or mutual cooperation in legislation, &c., to 
carry favorite measures. [U. S.] In7nan. 

LGg'WOOD (-whd), ft. A dye-wood, much used 
in calico-printing, obtained from the ITamatory- 
lon Gampechianmn, which affords the most 
durable red and black dye. Simmotids. 

4^3°“ So called from being imported in logs. Ilohlyn. 

LO'GY, a. [Diit. log, heavy, lazy.] Slow ; heavy ; 
dull*, “ A logy man.” [Local, U. S.] Bartlett. 

LO'HQCII (is'liok), ft. {Med.) Alambative orlinc- 
tus ; loch. — ’See Loch. Wiseman. 

LoPMjC, G. [GrC XotpiKd^', XotpSs, a plague; Fr. 
lohniqtie.'] Ilelating to the plague or contagious 
disorders ; pestilential. Bi'ande. 

LOIN, ft. [A. S. lendetiu ; But. ^ Ger. hndc ; Dan. 
laaid \ Icel. lend ; Sw. hbxd ; "W, llwyn ; B'in. 
hsxdet; Old Eng, — “Perhaps from the 
A. S. verb hUontan {hlmiati), to lean, to recline.” 
Richardson. — SLmner connects it with the L. 
hmihus, from which Diez gives Low L. limibea ; 
Sp. hxiga ; Old Fr. hgne ; Fr. hnge.’] One of 
the two parts of a beast, lying along the spine 
directly over the abdomen ; — pi. in the human 
body, the posterior regions of the abdomen, be- 
tween the base of the chest and the pelvis ; the 
reins. Dtmglison. 

lOI'T^R, V. ft. [Goth, htyan ; A. S. latiayi ; Dut. 
lexiteren.) [i. loitered ; pp. loitering, loi- 
tered.] 

1, To move slowly or lazily ; to lag. 

If wo have loitered, let ua quicken our pace. Itoffere. 

2. To delay, stay, or remain in idleness or in- 
action ; to pass the time idly ; to Huger ; to 
saunter. “You loiter here too long,” Shak. 

Syn. — See Linger. 

LSI'TpR, V. a. To consume in idleness, careless- 
ness, or inaction. “Days so loitered.** Ilitrdis. 

LC)I'T5R-©R, ft. One who loiters ; a lingerer. 

Lgi'T^Jl-lNO, p. a. That loiters or is inclined to 
loiter; dilatory. 

If thou hnut a Toiterinff servant, send liim of thy errand 
just before his dinner. Pidlrr. 

I.gi'TjpR-lNG, ft. Idleness ; dilatoriness ; lazi- 
ness ; inactivity. iloUnshed. 

l 6K, ft. (Korthcni Myth.) A malevolent deity, 
the author of all evil; — corresponding to the 
Ahriman of the ancient Persians. — In the Hd* 
da, the great Norwegian poem, he is described 
as the great serpent which cncompasHes the 
earth. Brande. 

LOKB, n. A private road or path ; — the wieket 
or hatch of a door. ’ [Xjocal, Eng.] BaUixeeU. 

LO-Lf'GO, ft. ; pi. Lp-LtQ^l-NK?. fli.l {Ich. & 
Geol.) A genus of ceiihalopodous moll usks; the 
ink-fish ; the cuttle-nsh ; the squid. Eng. Cyc. 

4fif The cnttle.fishcs of this genus are known pop- 
ularly by the name of squids. Eng. Cyc. 

LO'l.T-ifM, ft. [L,] (Bot.) A genus of grasses, 
of which the most important species are rye- 
grass and darnel-grass. P. Cyc, 

Lf)LL, V. ft. [Of uncertain etymology. —leeL 
loUa, to move slow: — hll, a slow step. Nere- 
nivs . — See Lull.] [t. lolled ; pp. lolling, 
LOLLED.] 

1. To carry the body in a loose, hanging, or 
lounging manner. 



2, To lean, recline, or rest idly or listlessly. 

Bryttm 


Clow h\ a Boftlv-iniirmiirinir Mtjfnrn, 
Whi**"** lover* iWfil tci fof/ and ilrfuiu 
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3. To hang, as the tongue from the mouth. 

With loUmg tongue lay fawning at thy feet. JDi gden, 

Ir^LL, V, a. To put out, as the tongue. Dryden, 
With his XolUd tongue he faintly licks his prey. Dryden, 

Lql'LARD, [Of uncertain origin. — The ori- 

f in of the term appears to be from the Ger. lal- 
irij hllen, or lutkiif to sing in a murmuring 
strain, and the common Ger. affix kard^ — al- 
luding to their habit of singing psalms. P. 
Cyc, — Richardson prefers Walter Lolhard^ one 
of their number burnt at the stake at Cologne. 
— “ But it would seem that Walter rather re- 
ceived his name from the sect, than gave a 
name to it.** P. Cyc. — Some think it was de- 
rived from L. lolium^ cockle ; others trace it to 
Teut. lollaerdf a mumbler of prayers.** JamiC’- 
SQn,1 (Eccl, Hist,) One of a religious sect in 
Germany, in the early part of the 14th century, 
who dirfered from the Church of Rome, espe- 
cially as regarded the mass, extreme unction, 
and atonement for sin: — a term of reproach 
applied by partisans of the Roman Catholic 
Church to reformers and heretics in general, as 
well as to the followers of Wickliffe. P. Cyc, 
More than half the people in England in a few years be- 
came Lollards, Knighton, 

l6l'LARD-I§M, n. [FT,hllardis7ne,'\ {Ecel. HistJ) 
The principles of the Lollards, Ec, Rev, 

t LOL'LARD-Y, n. (Eocl. Hist,) Lollardism. Gower. 
L6L'L51R, n. Same as Lollaud. [r.] Chaucer, 

l5l'L1-P6P, n. A kind of sweetmeat easily dis- 
solved in the mouth. Wright. 

LOM'BARD, n, [L. longa hatha ; longay long, and 
harha^ beard.] 

1. {Geog^ A native or an inhabitant of Lom- 
bardy. Gibbon, 

2. A banker or money-lender. 

JO®- So called from the Longobarda or Lombards, a 
company of Italian merchants, the great money- 
changers of the 13th century, who settled in England, 
and resided in a street in London still called from them 
Lombard Street. P, Cyc. 

L6m'BARD, I In some cities of Eu- 

l6M'BABD— hOuSE, j rope, a public institution 
for lending money, especially to the poor, at a 
moderate interest, upon articles deposited and 
pledged. Reeses Cyc. 

LOM-BARD'JO, a. Of, or relating to, Lombardy 
and the Lombards. 

Lombardic alphabet^ an alphabet introduced by the 
Lombards into Italy, in the middle of the ICth cen- 
tury, and usod as late as the 13th. Johnsoru 

LOM-bXrD'IC, n, A flat tombstone. Hook. 

LO'MljlNT, «. [L. lomentum.l 

1. The meal of beans ; hean-meal 
bread. Wright. 

2. ( Bot.) A pod resembling a legume, 
divided into two or more one-seeded 
joints, and falling in pieces at maturity ; 
a jointed legume. Gray. 

LO-MeN-TA'CEOyS (-shus), a. {Rot.) Noting 
plants the fruit of which is a lonxent, — resem- 
bling, or pertaining to, a loment, Loudon. 

w. (Rof.) Loment. P. Cyc. 

L^M'Q-NITE, n. {Min.) Laumonite. Bmia. 

L6mP (lamp), n. A kind of roundish fish. Johnson. 

L6N*DQN-CLAy, n. {Oeol.) The principal terti- 
ary formation of Great Britain; — so called from 
its development in the valley of the Thames, 
under and around London. P. Cyc, 

LdN'DQN-jpR, n. A native or citizen of London. 

X*6N*DQN-I§&f, n. An iifiom, or a mode of ex- 
pression peculiar to London, Pegge. 

L6N'D0N-fZE, V. a. & n. To conform to the 
manners and character of London. Smart. 

L6n*I)QN-PRIdE, n. (Bot) A species of sax- 
ifrage; Saxifraga unwrosa. Loudon, 

LONE, a. [Contracted from alone,'] 

1. Apart or distant from others; solitary, 
^ The lone wanderer.’* Shenstone. 

Wo Um houw in Wal« . . . i« more contemplative, poiie, 
2. XTnfrequented ; deserted; not inhabited or 
occupied. “ Lone woods.** Pope. 

3. Single ; unmarried or widowed. Shhk. 



LONE, n. A lane. [Local, N. of Eng.] Todd. 


LONE'LI-NfiSS, n. 1. The state of being alone, 
or without company ; solitude ; seclusion. 

It IS not good for man to be alone. Hitherto all tlnnj^s that 
have been named were aporuved of G<Ki to bo vei> good, 
loneluiesii is the hist tiling which God's e named nut suod 

Milton. 


2. Love of retirement; disposition to solitude. 

Now I see 

The mystery of your loneliness, Shak. 


LONE'LY, a, 1. Apart; retired; secluded; lone; 
solitary ; alone, “ tra\eller.** Milton, 

Or let my lamp, at midnight hour, 

Be seen m some high lonely tower. Milton, 

Deep in a dell her cottage lonely stood. Dtyden, 
2. Addicted to solitude or retirement. 


When, fairest piincess. 

You Icmelu thus fiom the full court retire. 

Love and the Gracei. iuUow to your solitude. Rowe. 

Syn. — That is lonely or lonesome which is habitu- 
ally unaccompanied or becluded from society ; that is 
alone or solitary which is actually unaccompanied. 
Loneliness and lonesomenens imply nut merely being 
oZone, but rather the solitude of the heart. — See 
Alone, solitary. 


LONE'N^SS, n. The state of being alone ; soli- 
tude ; seclusion, [r.] Fletcher, 

LONE'SOME (lon'sum), a. Solitary; secluded; 
lonely ; unhappy ‘from being alone ; desolate. 
“ These lonesome seats.** Blackmore. 

Syn.— See Lonely. 

LONE*SOME-LY, ad. In a lonesome manner. 


LONE'SOAI E-NESS, n. The state or the quality 
of being lonesome. Todd, 


lOng, a. [Goth, laggs; A. S. fony, long; Dut. 
lang ; Ger. Ia7ige ; Dan. king ; Sw. lang. — L. 
longus ; It. Imigo ; Old Sp. lumgo ; Fr. Icmg. — 
Tooke asserts A. S. lang to be the past part, of 
langumt to lengthen, and that no other deriva- 
tion can be found for L. longus."] [comp, longer 
(long'lfr) ; sup. longest (Ibng'fest).] 

^ L Haying length ; extended in space or in 
time; distiugviished for length; — opposed to 
short. “My lo7ig sword.’* Long duration.** 

2. Dilatory; slow; tardy; slack; lingering. 

Death will not be long in coming. Ecclm, xiv. 12. 

3. Drawn out or protracted in sound. “A 
long note.** “ A long syllable.*’ Johnson, 

4i. Extensive ; reaching far in advance ; far- 
sighted. “ A man who has long views.** Burke. 

Long home, the grave ; death. Because man goeth 
to his long home, and the mourners go about the 
streets.’’ Eccles, xii. 5. — To have a long head, to be 
far-seeing, or sagacious. 


l5N6, ad. 1. To a great extent in space. **Long- 
extended rows.** Prior, 

2. To a great extent in time ; for a long time. 

Murder cannot be hid long. Shak. 

3. At a point of time far distant ; as, “ Long 
ago ” ; “ Long after ** ; “ Long before.** 

4. All along ; throughout ; from the beginning. 

The bird of dawning singeth all night long. Shak, 

6. [A. S, gelang, langian, to draw out.] Pro- 
duced or occasioned by ; owing to ; — with on 
or of. “ If it be long on you.” Gower. 

hBstress* all this evil is long of you. Shak. 

j8®- Long IS much used in composition, especially 
with participles and adjectives formed from nouns by 
the addition of ed ; as, lon^-expocted ; Zonir-continu- 
ing ; Zan^^-forgotten ; Zon^-armed ; longAegged, See, 

The long and the short, the whole of a thing, em- 
bracing all its parts. 


LONG, n, [It. longa.] {Mtes.) An old charac- Cl 
ter, formed of a breve with a stem, equal in | 
time to two breves, or four semibreves. P, Cye, 
LONG, v.n, [A. S. langian.] \i. LONGED; pp, 
longing, longed.] To desire earnestly ; to 
hanker ; to wish with eagerness ; —when not fol- 
lowed by an infinitive, it is used with /or or after, 
0 that I might have my request, and that God would grant 
me the thing X long fort Job vi. 8. 

I long to hear the story of your Hfe. Shak. 

4®- “ When wo consider that we express a mod- 
erate desire for any thing, by saying that we incUne 
(i. e. bend ourselves) to it. will it surprise us that we 
should express an eager desire by saying that we long, 
i. e. fnake long, lengthen, or stretch ourselves after it, 
for it? especially when we observe, that after tlie 
verb to incline, we say to or towards ; but after the 
verb to long, we must use either the word /or or afinr, 
in order to convey our meaning.” Tooke. 

t L^NO, v. n. To belong. Chaucer, 


LONG^\N, n. The pleasant pulpy fruit of the 
Xephelium longa^i, an evergreen-tree growing 
in the East Indies. Simmonds, 

LON-GA-NIm'I-TY, n, [L. longus, long, and 
wiiM, mind ; It. longamniita ; Sp. longanimidad ; 
Fr. longanimite.] Forbearance; patience in 
enduring oliences ; long-suifering. [b.] WooUon. 

LONG'— ARMED (-irmd), a. Having long arms. 

LONG'— BACKED (-bakt), a. Having a long back. 
“ Long-hacked or ill-shaped booby.” Cotgrave, 

LONG'— BOAT (-bot), n. {Naut.) The largest boat 
belonging to a ship. Mar. Diet, 

LONG'— BOD-IED {-id), a. Having a long body. 

LONG'— BOW, n, A large and powerful bow, for- 
merly used in war. Drayton. 

LONG'-BREATHED (-brStht), a, Hot easily ex- 
hausted of breath ; long-winded. Ash. 

L6NG'-D5-SCj§ND'^:D, a. Of honorable or an- 
cient descent. W. Scott. 

LdJTQE (Ifinj), n. [Fr.] 1. [Fencing.) A thrust 

with a sword ; allonge. Smollett. 

2. A long, leathern thong. Loudon. 

L6NQ^E (liSnj), v, n. To make a pass with a ra- 
pier ; to thrust ; to allonge. Smart. 

LONG'— EARED (-Srd), a. Having long ears. Pope. 

LONG'jglR, n. One who longs; one who desires 
earnestly. Smart. 

LON'G^R (Ibng'gfr), a. comp. See Long. 

LON'G^JR^ (ISng'ferz), pZ. {Xaut.) The casks 
stored next the keelson. Dana. 

LON-^E'VAL, a. Living long; long-lived; lon- 
gevous. * Pope. 

LON-9£v'|-TY, n. [L. longeevitas; It. lo7igemtk; 
Sp. lo7igevidad ; Fr. longA'ite.] 

1. Great len^h of life ; long life. 

The instances of longevity arc chiefly among the abste- 
mious. Arbuthnot, 

2. Length or duration of life. 

By degrees, as the number of people increased, their Zon- 
cenfv decreased, till it came down at length to seventy or 
eighty years: and there it stood, and has continued to stand 
ever uiice the time of Moses. Jieei'a Qyc. 

LQN-GE'VOVS, a. [L, longasrus; longus, long, 
and eevum, age.] Long-lived ; longevat Browne. 

L6NG'— hAnd-JPD, a. Having long hands. Johmon. 

LONG'— HfiAD-lgD, a. Far-seeing ; sagacious ; 
clear-sighted ; discerning. Bailey. 

LONG'— HORNED (-hbrad), a. Having long horns. 

lOn'OI-CORN, n. [L. longus, long, and c<ymu, a 
horn.] One of a tribe of coleopterous 

insects, the antennae of which are larely shorter, 
and commonly longer, than the body’; a long- 


homed beetle. ‘ Breunde. 

LON-^lM'A-NOtJS, a. [L. longus, long, andmo- 
mts, a hand.] Having long hands. Browne. 

LQN-^Im' 5-TRY, w. III. longus, long, and Gr. 
fterpita, to mea’sure ; Fr. longimdtrie^ The art 
of measuring distances or lengths. Cheyne, 

LONG*lNG,jp. a, 1. Having eager or earnest desire. 

He gratifleth the longing soul. Ps, cvli. a 

Nor cast oue longing, lingering look behind. Orajf. 


2. t Longed for, “My fowytTtgr journey.” jSAoA. 

l 5NG'ING, n. Earnest desire ; continual wish j 
a craving ; a yearning ; a hankering. 

Give me my robot put on my crown; X have 
Immortal Imginge in me. Sheik* 

Syn. —See Desire. 

LONG'ING-LY, ad. With incessant desires. 

tLQN-^llN'aUI-TY, ». \L. hngingmtas I longus, 
long.] Great distance. Barrow, 

l6n'^I-pAlp, n, [L. longus, long, and Low L. 
palpus ; L. pa^o, to touch softly^ {Ent.) One 
of a family of coloopterans, or short-winged 
beetles, remarkable for the length of their max, 
illary feelers. Brands. 

L6N-^l-PfiN'NATE, n. [L. longus, long, and^en- 
na, a feather; permm, wings.] {Gmith.) One of 
a family of swimming birds, with wings reach 
ing as far as, or beyond, the tail, the bei^hookea 
or painted at the tip, and the hind toe free or 
wanting, as the albatross. Brands. 
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L6N-^I-R6s'T5:r, n. [L. Imgus^ long, and ros- 
trum^ a beak-1 {Omith,) One of a tribe of 
Grallae, or wading-birds, having long, slender 
beaks, which t he j thrust into the mud in search 
of food, as the snipe. 

L6N-«?J-R6S'TRAL, a, (Onw^/^.) Noting birds 
which have long, slender beaks, as the snipe. 

LCNG'ISH, a* Somewhat long. Johnson. 

LfiN'Gl-TtjDE, n. [L. longitudo \ longiis^ long; 
It. lonyitudine ; Sp. longititd ; Fr. longitude. "I 

1* Length ;■*“ opposed to hreadth or thickness. 

The ancients did determine the of all romns which 

were longer than broad by the double of thcur latitude. W ottoa. 

2. (Grfio?.) The arc of the equator intercepted 
between the meridian of a place and a meridian 
passing through some other place, taken as that 
from which the reckoning is made. Da. ^ P. 

JBS-In England, and usually in the United States,-! 
lonffitudeis reckoned from the meridian of Greenwich ; 
although in the United States sometimes from the 
meridian of Washington. In Fiance it is usually 
reckoned from the meridian of Paris. Many of the 
modern geographers have counted from the island of 
Ferro, one of the most westerly of the Canaries. 

3. (Astron.) The distance of a heavenly body 

from the vernal equinox, reckoned on the eclip- 
tic, being the arc of the ecliptic intercepted be- 
tween. the first point of Aries and the point of 
the ecliptic to which the body perpendicularly 
corresponds, Ohnsted. 

Geocentric lons^tude, the longitude of a heavenly 
body, as seen from the earth. — Heliocentric longitude^ 
the longitude of a heavenly body as seen from the 
sun. Brande. 

LdN-Gl-TU'DI-NAL, a. {It. longitudinale ; Sp. 

Fr. longitudinal.] Pertaining to length,^ or 
to longitude ; measured by the length ; running 
in the longest direction. ^^Longitudinal ex- 
tension.’* Stewart. 


L6NG'-S&P'F?Il-ANCE,n. Long-suffering; for- | 
bearance ; clemency. “ The . . . longsiijferance 
of God.** Common Prayer. 

L6NG'-StJF'FJglR-ING,a. Patient; not easily pro- 
voked ; forbearing. 

TIxe Lord God . . , longsufferxnq and abundant in pood-' 
ness. xxxiv. S. 

l6ng'-S0p'P5II-ING, n. Patient endurance of 
injuries ; forbearance ; clemency. 

Reprove, rebuke, exhort, with all lony-svffermg and doc- 
trine. arm. IV. ± 

LONG ~tAIL, n. An animal, particularly a dog, 
having an uncut tail. Shak. 

“ A long-tad was a gentleman’s dog, or one 
qualified to hunt ; other dogs being required to have 
tlieir tails cut : hence, cut and long tad signified gentle 
folks and others as they might come.” Smart. 

LONG '-TAIL, a. Having the tail uncut, as a dog. 

l6ng -TAILED (-tald), a. Having a long tail- 

LONG -TIM-BER§, n. pi. {Naut.) Timbers ex- 
tending from the dead-wood to the head of the 
second futtocks. Dana. 

LONG'— ToM, n. {N’aid.) A long cannon mounted 
on the deck of war-vessels, used for throwing 
shot a great distance. Clarke. 

L5NG'-t6ngUED (-tangd), a. Having a long 
tongue ; babbling ; prating. Shak, 

LONG'-TRIED, a. Long or often used. 


L6N-gi-TU'D|-N.^L-LY, ad. 
direction. 


In a longitudinal 
P. Cyc. 


l5n-GI-TU'DI-NAT-^;D, a. Extended in length. 
[it.j Goldsmith, 

LONG'-LEAVED (-15 vd), a. Having long leaves. 

LOng'-lSg-GSID (or -ISgd), a. Having long legs. 

l5NG'L£g§, n. (Ent.) An insect having long 
legs ; crane-fiy ; Tipula sylmstns. Hamilton. 

LONG'-LTVED (-livd), a. Having great length of 
life- “The tree.*’ Donne. 


L5NG'-VJf§-AgED (-aid), a. Having a long vis- 
age or face. Hawkins. 

LONG'WAY^, ad. Longwise ; length\vise. “A 
vast mole which lies longways'* [r.] Addison. 

lONG-WInd-SD, a. 1. Long-breathed; not 
easily exhausted of breath; as, **A long-winded 
animal.** 

2. Tedious; wearisome. Svnft 

l 6NG'-W1NGED (-wSngd),a. Having long wings. 

l5ng'WISE (-wiz), ad. In the direction of its 
length ; lengthwise. [lu] Bacon. 

LftNG'WORT (-wUrt), n, A species of herb. Ash 

l 5NG'-Y]EARNED (-ybrnd), a. Troubled for a 
long time. “ His hng-y earned life.’* B.Jonson. 

LON'ISH, a. Somewhat lonely. A. lonish and. 
retired condition-** [r.] Life of A. fVood, 

l66, n. A game at cards. Pope. 


t LONGLY, ad. Tediously : — longingly. Shak. 

LfiNG'-MfeA^-TJRE (-mSzh'uir), n. A measure of 
length; lineal measure. 

LONG'-NSCKBD (-nSIct or -nfik-ed), a. Having a 
long neck. Drayton. 

fLdNG'N^SS, n. State of being long. ‘ Cotgrave. 

LONG 'N 0 §E, n, {Ich.) The gar-fish ; Bsox helone^ 
or Belcne vulgaris.^ See Gar-pish. Mng. Cyc. 

LONG'-PAT-JgID, a. Long-headed. Johnson. 

LONG^-PRlfM'JglR, n. {PHnting.) A type larger 
than bourgeois, and smaller than small pica. 

This line is printed in long-primer. 

L0ng'-FR1M'®R, a. (PrtTiiing.) Noting a kind 
of type of a size intermediate between small pica 
and bourgeois. Crabb. 

LONG'-RON, n. The ultimate result. Ec. R&o. 

LONG'-SHAnked (-shUngkt, S2), a, Havii^ long 
shanks or long legs. Clarke. 

LONG '-SIGHT (-sit), n. An affection of the sight, 
in which the vision is accurate only when the 
object is far off ; long-sightedness. Hoblyn. 

LOng'-SIghT-IID, a. 1. Applied to a person 
whose vision is accurate only when the object 
is at some distance ; far-sighted. Clarke. 

2. Far-seeing; sagacious- Farrar. 

LONG'-S!GHT'^:n-NfiSS,n. The quali^ of being 
long-sighted; far-sightedness. Dtmglison. 

f*L6NG'SQMB, a. [A. S. langsttmJ] Wearisome 
by reason of length ; tedious. “The hngaome \ 
plain.** Prior. “ His longsofm treatise.** Hall 

LONG'-SPOn, a. Carried to an excessive length ; i 
tedious. “ Long-spun allegories.** Addison. 


l66, V. a. To beat the opponents by winning 
every trick at the game. Shenstoiie. 

l66'BI-LY, a. Awkward; clumsy; lubberly; 
clownish. “ A loohily . - . fellow.’* L* Estrange. 

LddOS, n.pl. {Mining.') Tin sUmoor sludge con- 
taining ore. Simrnonds. 

l66'J1Y, n. [From loh. — W. Uabi.] An awk- 
ward,* clumsy fellow ; a lubber, [r.] Swift. 

II LOOF (mf)i [Fr- iof. — See LrPP.] {Natit.) 
The after part of the ‘bow, or where the planks 
begin to be incurvated as they approach the 
stern ; — commonly written luff. Mar, Diet. 

II LOOF (ISf or 16f) naf, W. P.J,\ \M,Ja. K. 
Sm. C.], V. a. {Naut.) To bring nearer the 
wind, as the head of a ship ; to ply to wind- 
ward. “ She, once being loofed** Shak. 

II LOOF (iaO> (Haut.) To bring the head of 
a ship nearer the wind ; — now commonly writ- 
ten ''We . . . loofedforan.ot'heT.**Hackluyt. 

11 LOOK (Iftk, 51) pdk, S. P. X Sm. IVb.; Idk, W. 
E. F, Ja. K. V. n. [A. S. locian ; Gcr. lu- 
gen. — Sanse. lokhan.} p. looked ; pp, look- 
ing, LOOKED.] 

1. To ^rect the eye; — the particular direc- 
tion being indicated by the adverb or preposi- 
tion which follows. 


Af I iMnt fiovn to Hool?, just opporite. 

A shape within the watery gleam appeared. 

Bending to toak on me. Hilton. 

I mir^ lAftm 

Htidihrnt. 


And look hefbre yon ere you leap* 
For as you sow you’re Uke to reap. 


“ When tho present object is mentioned, the 
preposition after look is either on or at; if it is absent, 
we vmfor ; if distant, To was sometimes used 
anciently for at.*’ Jehnsom. 


2. To direct the intellectual eye ; to direct or 
apply the mind or thought. 


We are not only to look at the bare action, but at the rea- 
son of It Stilhna/lvet. 

They will not look beyond the received notions of the 
place and age. Locke. 

3. To have anticipation of something ; to ex- 
pect. 

Honor, love, obedience, troops of friends, 

I must not look to have. Shak. 

To t.tke heed or care ; to mind. “ Look 
that ye bind them fast.” Shak. 

5. To be turned or directed ; to front ; to face. 

Let thine eyes look right on, and let thine eyelids look 
straight betore thee. J'i ov. iv. 25. 

The door that looketh towards the north. Eaek. viii. 3. 

6. To have a particular appearance ; to ap- 
pear ; to seem, “ How pale she looks I ” Shak. 

Observe how such a practice looks in another person, and 
remember that it looks as ill, or worse, in yourself! Hatts, 

7. To have or assume any air, mien, or man- 
ner, with the purpose of impressing a beholder. 

Nay, look not big, nor stamp, nor stare, nor ftet; 

I will be muster of what is mine own. S/iak. 

To look about one’s self, to lie vigilant or circum- 
spect , to be on one’s guard* Haronj.— To look after, 
to attend to ; to take care of, Locke. To e,\pecl. 
Looking after those things which are coming on tho 
earth.” Luke xxi. 26. To seek j to search. Jf 'ood- 
toard. — To look black, to frown. Shak — 7’o look dag- 
gers, to express hate or rancor by the look. — To look 
down upon, to despise, to regard with contempt.— 
To look for, to expect, “ Look now for no enchanting 
voice.” Mdton. To seek; to search for. Locke.-.- 
To look into, to examine , to inspect closely ; to ob- 
serve narrowly. “ Which things the angels desire to 
look into.” 1 Pet. i. 12. — To look on, to bo merely a 
spectator. “ 1 *11 be a candlo-liolder and look, on.” 
Shak. To regard ; to esteem ; to consider. Her 
friends would look wi her tho woise.” Pi wr. — 7’e look 
one another in the face, to meet for combat. 2 Kings 
xiv. 8. — To look orer, to examine one by one. “ A 
young child , , . tired lus maid cvoiy day to look them 
[his pi ay -games] ooer.” Locke, Tocasi tlioejo over, 
as, “ To look orer a lesson.” — 7’(; look out, to be on 
the watch ; to be on one’s guard. “ Is a man hound 
to look out sharp to plague himself?” Collier. To 
search for and find ; to discover by searching. “ Ho 
. . . will look out other company,” Locke. — To look 
to, or unto, to see to ; to take care of, “ Lot niy horHCS 
be well looked to.” Shak. To depend or rely on ; to 
expect to receive from ; as, ** to took to a person for 
the payment of a debt,” — To look up, to seaich for 
and find ; as, ** To look up a reference in a hook.”— ' 
To look upon, to regard, to consider. — To look up to, 
to regard with veneration or respect. 

Syn. - See Await, See. 

II LOOK (luk), V. a. 1. To see ; to have tho sight 
or view of ; to behold. “ 0 eta via, I was loo/ung 
you, my love.** Drydcn. 

Fate 8PC8 thy life lodged In a brittle glass, 

And looks it through, but to it cannot pass. jDrydon. 

2. To seek ; to search for; to hunt. 

Looking my love I po fiom place to place. Siicimr. 

3. To influence by looks. 

A spirit fit to start Into an empire, 

Ana look, the world to law. Prj/dm. 

II LOOK (liik), interj. See ! lo ! behold I Shak. 


II LOOK (Idk), n. 1. The act of looking ; gaze. 

Nor cast one longing, lingering lotik behind. Oray. 


2. Cast of the countenance ; air of the face ; 
appearance ; mien ; aspect. 


Give me » look, give me a face, 

That makes simplicity a grace. 

Her modcbt look* the cottage might adorn. 
Syn.— See Air. 


Jl. Jowton. 
GoUlsmUh. 


|j LOOK'JPR (Ifilk'qr), n. One who looks. 

Looker on, a more spectator. “ A looker on here In 
Vienna.” Shak. 


IlLOOK'iNG (mk'ing), p. a. Using the eye; — 
having an appearance : — expecting. 


II LOOK'JNG-f6r (idk'ing-fdr), «. Expectation. 

A certain fearful looking-lbr of judgment. H«b. x. iSl. 

j| LOOK'ING-GLASS (Iftk'ing-glAs), n. A glass in 
which a person may behold his image refiected ; 
a mirror. Shak, 


IlLOOK'dxyT (Ifik'iifit), n. 1. A watching for 
the appearance or approach of any thing ; ob- 
servation ; watch j view. Gw. 

2. A place of observation, as a tower, hill, &e. 

LddL, n. (Metallurgy.) A vessel for receiving the 
washings of ores. Buchanan. 

l66m, n. [A. S. Joma, geloma, loom, utensils.] 

L A fniine or maclune for weaving cloth. 

A thousand maldent ply th« purpl« loom. Prtor. 

49** It eriginaUy signillcd any t iit or pl«<« of 
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furniture, und is still used in this sense in Cheshire, 
England , — whence heir-loam. 

2. (JVaui.) The part of an oar Tvhich is within 

board in rowing. Dana. 

3. A chimney : — the track of a fish. [Local, 

Eng.] U aght. 

LddM, n. [Ger. lohme\ Dan. iom.] A large bird 
resembling the wild duck. Gr^w, 

l66ivi, V. n. [A. S. leomanf to shine ; leoma, a 
ray of light. Richardson.'] To appear larger 
than reality, or raised above the surface of the 
water or land, as a ship or other object when 
seen through a refracting medium, as fog. 

Awful she loomsy tlis .i. rror ot the mam. 

l66]VIED, a. That is woven in a loom. 

Or with loomed wool the native robe supplies. Sax age. 

LdOiM'— GALE, w. A gentle, easy gale. Mar. Diet. 

l66m;'ING, n. The indistinct and magnified ap- 
pearance, or the apparent elevation of objects 
seen in particular states of the atmosphere ; a 
kind of mirage. Brande. 

l66n', n. pcot. hurif lown^ loofi. — With hion^ 
lovoty and louty he past participle of the verb to 
low, to make ow. Tooke. — From A. S. lun, 
needy. SibhaU . — From lx.liun, slothful. Lye. 
— Dut. hen. Nares.] 

1. A low, sorry fellow; a vagabond; a lout, 

“Thou cream-faced loon.*' Shak. 

2, {^Ormth.) A large, migratory, aquatic bird 

of the order Anseres \ great northern diver ; Co- 
lymhus glacialis, — See DiVJsa. Wihon. 

l66p, n. [A, S. hlea^ftan, to run ; Dut. loopen, 
because it is easily slipped oif. Skinner.] 

1. A doubling or folding of a string or like 
substance through which a portion of the same 
string or another stiing may be diawn. 

Bind oizr c’^o’ced lotrs in hoois 

Made of atii ll-i, w iih -ih ci Zuiips. B. Jbnson. 

2. {Arch.) A loop-hole. Britton. 

3. {Metallurgy.) Apart of a block of cast-iron 
melted off for the forge or the hammer, WnghU 

4. The hinge of a door or a gate ; — a length 

of paling, [Local, Eng.] Wright. 

l66pED (Iftpt), a. Full of holes. Shak. 

l66p'EE» {Bnt.) A kind of caterpillar; can- 
ker-worm ; geometer ; span-worm. Farm. Ency. 

l55p -HOLE, n. 1. A small opening, as in a 
wall; — particularly, an oblong opening, wider 
within than without, in the walls of fortifica- 
tions, through which to discharge small arms 
and other weapons. Dryden. Gloe. of MiLTenns. 

2. A hole or way for escape or evasion. 

Finding flaws, loofi-hotoft. and evasions. Addison. 
'Ti« pleasant through t1i« loop^holei ot retreat 
To peep at such ft world. Cowper. 

LddP— H6LBD (-hold), a. Having loop-holes; 
full of holes or openings. Iludihras. 

l66pT^;, a. Deceitful; crafty; — written also 
loopy. [Scotland.] Jamieson. 

l66p'ING, n. {MetaUiiryy.) The running together 
of the matter of an ore into a mass when the 
ore is heated only for calcination. Ure, 

f l66rd, n, [Fr. hard, a blockhead.] An idle, 
slothful fellow ; a drone, Spenser. 

f l66^, n. [L, laus.] Praise ; renown, Chaucer. 

LddSE, V, a. [Goth. Uman; A, S. lysan, kosm ; 
Dut. hssen, hozen ; Ger. l^sen ; Dan. hs » ; Sw, 
hsa. — Gr- XOu).] [t. loosed; pp. loosing, 

LOOSED,] 

1. To free from that which holds or fastens ; 
to unbind ; to untie. 

Zoose thy sho^t fVom off thy feat. v, W. 

Till* ia to cut the knot, when we cannot loose it. Bumet. 

2. To relax ; to loosen. “ The joints of his 

loins were hosed.^* Dan. v. 9. 

3. To free from corporeal or mental bonds ; 
to liberate j to release ; to free. 

The oiy^tlvn axile haateneth, that he may be Zoo^. 

4. To disengage; to disconnect. “They 

loosed their hold.** Dryden. 

6. To discharge or let fly as an arrow or other 
missile weapon. “ Many arrows loosed several 
ways.** Shak. 

6. To solve ; to explain. ^mser. 


by which a vessel is made fast to the shore ; — 
to leave a port ; to set sail- 

When Paul and his company tooled from Paphos, they 
came to Peipa, in Painplu hJ- 

2, To discharge or let fly an arrow or other 
missile weapon. “ You aie a good archer, Mar- 
cus ; - . . loose when I bid.’* Shak. 

l56sE, a. [Goth, laus; A. S. leas', Dut. los, 
losse; Ger- hs ; Dan. los; Sw. hs.] 

1. Not fastened or confined ; untied ; unbound. 

lx), 1 see four men loose, walking m the midst ot the tire. 

Dan. ill. 25. 

2. Slack ; not tense ; not tight ; as, “ Loose 
reins *’ ; “A hose garment or bandage.” 

3. Not having its parts closely united; not 
compact or firm ; not denbc or close. 

With horse and chariot ranked in loose array. JtIUton. 

4. Easily removed ; not fixed ; not fast ; as, 
“ A hoi^e tooth.” 

5. Not concise; not close ; prolix; rambling. 

An author . . loose and diffuse in hts style. Felton. 

6. Not exact or precise; vague; indetermi- 
nate; ill-defined; indistinct; indefinite. 

Tt «■' hi’t ' I'vr.r t** -,!j to cT),'. 'c 
p.l-''’. «.« * -'U- aj I- .C .11 I,. l.ulL .U Wi.li .L , 

j ■ ■ • j. c .'t. Dfu '•/*. 

7. Not strict; not rigid ; lax. 

Conscience, and the fear of swerving from that which is 
rifrht, makctli them diligent observ'erB of circumstances, the 
lutfoe regal d ot w Inch is the nurse of vulgar folly. Mooter . 

8. Lax of bowels ; not costive, Locke. 

9. Disengaged ; disconnected ; detached ; not 
bound ; free ; — with/iwM, and rarely with of. 

10. Lax in morals ; immoral ; dissolute ; un- 
chaste. “ Loose and dissolute.” Addison. 

To ireai. loose, to escape forcibly from restraint or 
confinement. — To let loose, to free from restraint or 
confinement , to set at liberty: — to slacken, ^ **Let 
loose the reins.’’ Milton. — At loose ends, having no 
regular employment. Hunter . 

Syn. — See Dissolute, Slack. 

l66sE, n. 1. f A letting loose, as an arrow from 
a bow. “ The loose gave such a twang.” Drayton. 

2. Freedom from restraint or confinement. 
“ Come, give thy soul a hose." [h..] Dryden. 

LodSE'LYj ad. In a loose manner ; not fast. 

l 66S*EN (IS'sn], u. a. [from hose.] [i. loos- 
ened ; pp. LOOSENING, LOOSENED.] 

1. To make loose ; to render less tight, fixed, 
or compact ; to relax ; as, “To loosen a bandage.” 

2. To free from restraint or confinement. 

It loosens his hands an d assists liis understanding. Dryden. 

3. To separate from connection ; to alienate. 

I had rather lose the battle than that suitor 
Should loosen him and me. Shak, 

4. To make lax, as the bowels. Bacon. 

l66s'EN (la'sn), V. n. To become loose ; to part. 

LddSE'NpSS, n. 1- The state of being loose ; — 
opposed to tightness, fixedness, or compactness. 

The Jooaenm of the skin or shell, that stlcketh not close to 
the flesh. ^ Bacon. 

2. Laxity ; levity ; — opposed to strictness or 
rigidness. “ A looseness of iirinciples.” 

3. Irregularity of life oi conduct ; neglect of 

laws. “ Looseness of life.” Hayward. 

! 4. Levvdness ; unchastity. Sj^nser. 

6. Flux of the bowels ; diarrhoea. " Taking 
coldmoveth looseness" Bacon. 

L66sE'STRfFB, n, {Bot.) The name of several 
species of shrubs of the genera Dysimaahia, 
Lythrum, Ludwigia, and Naumhurgia. Gray. 

h66s'\Sll,a. Somewhat loose. Earl of Pembroke. 
Ldd'vjpR, w. See Louver, 

l6p, u. a* [Gr. to pull, pluck, strip off. 

Skinn&r. Ly$. — Ger. law, a leaf. Minsheu^ 
p. LOPPED ; pp. LOPPING, LOPPED.] 

L To cut off, as the branches of a tree. 

Oak or flr. 

With branches topped. In wood or mountain foiled. Milton. 

2. To cut off the branches or extremities of. 

The oak* ftrowing from a plant to a great tree, and then 

lopped. Is etiu the same oak. Loche. 

3. To cutoff; to sever; to dissever ; to detach. 

Stem Hfwtor waved his sword, and, standing near, 

Full on the lance a stroke so justly sped. 

That the broad fklchlon lopped its brazen head. Fope. 

4. To let fall ; to drop. “ A horse hps his 

ears.** Wright. 


ancient use in the language. To lop the bough, in 
Iba. X. 33, IS in preceding troslations, to cut. Drayton 
and iSpen&ier are the must remote authorities that have 
occurred.” Hichardsou. 

LOp, Branches cut from a tree, “ Lop, bark, 
and part of the timber.” Shak. 

LOP, n. {E?it.) [A. S, hppe.] A flea. Jok^isoii. 

+ LOPE, ^. from leap. Leaped. — See Leap. 

And laughing, lope to a tiec. Sjnenser. 

LOPE, n, A stride ; a leap. [Local, U. S.] Thorpe. 

LOP'JIR, n. A machine for laying lines. Crahh. 

L6pH'I-Q-D 6N, or LO-PHI*Q-DON, IGr.Xdtptov, 
a little crest or ridge, and iSoOs, SSSvtos, a tooth.] 
{Geol.) An extinct genus of mammiferous quad- 
rupeds allied to the tapir and rhinoceros ; — so 
named from the form of the lower molar teeth, 
which terminate in transverse elevations, more 
or less oblique. Cuvier, 

L5?H-0-BRAN'jeHr-ATE (-brfing'k?-at, 82), a. [Gr. 
Xotpds, a crest, and gills.] (7cA) Noting 

an order of fishes distinguished by their gills 
being in tufts, as in the pipe-fish. Brande. 

L0-PH6p 11’’0-RI'M.M, n. pi. [Gr. Xo(po<f^op6^, 
wearing^ a ^crestj 

LOP'LOL-LY, m. See 

Loblolly. Croker. Lophophorus impeyaaua. 


l66se, v. n. 1. To cast off the rope or hawser I 4ar “ This word does not appear to be of very 


LOP'PARD, n. A tree the top of which is lopped 
or cut off ; a pollard, Allen. 

LOP'PJpR, n. One who lops or cuts trees. 

LOP'PER, V. n. r®. LOPPERED ; pp. loppeuing, 
LOPPERED.] To coagulate ; to turn sour, as 
milk. Jamieson. Forby. 

l 5P'P:5:RED (-P§rd), a. Coagulated; curdled; 
clotted. “ Loppered milk.” Abisworth. “ Lop- 
pered blood.” Hampoh. [Local, Scotland.] 

LOP'PING, n. Branches cut off. Cotgrave. 

L6 p -SID-^D, a. Heavier on one side than on 
the other ; leaning to one side. Wright. 

LO-aUA'CIOyS (Iq-kwa'shus), a. [L. hquax, fo- 
guacis ; hquor, to speak ; It. loguace ; Sp. locuaz ; 
Fr. l^iiace.] 

L Full of talk ; talkative ; garrulous ; hlabbing. 
In council she gives license to her tongue, 

Loquacious, brawling, ever in the wxon®. Dryden. 

2. Speaking; talking, [b.] 

Lotivaciovs strings, whose solemn notes 
Provoke to harmless revels. FhuUp*. 

Syji. — See Talkativeness. 

LQ-auA'CIOUS-LY, ad. In a loquacious manner. 

LO-aUA'OIOUS-N:fcSS (lo-kwa'sliue-nSs), n. Talk- 
ativeness ; loquacity. 

LO-aUAC'y-TY (Io-kwas*9-t?), n. Hb. loquacitets ; 
It. loquacitJ; jSp. loeuacidad; Fr. loquacite.] 
The quality of being loquacious ; a propensity 
to talk much; talkativeness; garrulity. 

Why loquacity is to be avoided the wise man gives ua a 

I sufficient answer, Prov. x.lOi **ln the xnuljtitttde of words 
there wanteth not sin” and Eccl.v. 7: “In many words 
there are divers vanities.” Afoy* 

I Syn.— See Talkativeness. 

LO-EJfM^TEUS,n. [Gr. loipov, a thong, and &vdas, 
a flower.] {Bot.) A genus of evergreen ehrubs 
parasitical on trees, found principally in trom- 
cal localities ; — so namea in allusion to the 
long, linear shape and leathery substance of the 
petals. Eng. Cyc. 

LO’RATB, a. \lj.loratus; fontm, a thong.] {Boi.) 
Shaped like a thong or strap. Gray. 

L5RD» n, [Su. Goth, laward ; A. S. hlaford, la- 
ford, laueord ; Icel. lavardvr ; Scot, laird, larde. 
— Skinner, whose opinion Bosworth adopts, de* 
rives A. S. hlaford from hX%f, a loaf, a»d/or<^, to 
afford, to supply, because a lord supplies many 
with bread. •^Jumus objects to ford, knowing no 
such A. S. word, and pronounces hlaford to be 
composed of hlaft 8^ loaf, and tyrd (L. o/TtufU 
gin, source.— Tooksy whose opinion Richofiror 
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son adopts, asserts it to be composed of hl(^^ 
past participle of hlij^an, to lift, to raise, and 
wd (£. ortm)i sonrce, orirfn, and therefore to 
mean high-born, of exalted origin. Stiemhiehn 
derives it from hlay^ bread, and toearda a host. — 
ViteJMus derives Icel. lavardur from lud^ land, 
soil, and vard, a guardian.] 

1. A person of high birth, rank, or authority ; 

a superior ; a master ; a ruler ; a governor. “ Of 
Athens he was ford.” Urydeiu 

But now I was the lord 
Of this fair mansion, mastor of my servants, 

Queen of myselfi 

2. A husband. ** He shall be lord of Lady 

Imogen.” S?iak. 

1 ofi in bitterness of soul deplored 

My absent daughter and my dearer lord. rope. 

3. In Great Britain, a peer of the realm, es- 
pecially a baron, as distinguished from the high- 
er orders of nobility. 

j^The title is extended by courtesy to the sons of 
dukes and maiqmses, and to the eldest sons of earls, 
and, by virtue of Their office, to the mayors of London, 
of York:, and of Dublin ; to judges while presiding in 
court, and to certain other high official personages, 
as, “ Lord Chancellor » ; “ Lord of the Treasury,” 
dec. It is given also to one who has the fee of a 
manor, and consequently the homage of his tenants, 
but if not of noble birth, he is not addressed as a 
lord. Smart. Braude. 

Brincca and lordsf may flourish or may Aide; 

A breath can make them, aa a breath has made. Goidsnuth. 

4. (Feudal Sysfem.) The grantor or proprie- 
tor of the land, who retained the dominion or 
ultimate property of the feud or fee, the use 
only being grant^ to the tenant or vassal- 

6. [Gr. UpSdSf hent forwards.] In a ludicrous 
sense, a hump-backed person. Smart. 

the Scriptures the word Lord is used in 
various senses, which may be generally determined 
froiu the connection. 

1. The Supremo Being; God; Jehovah;— in this 
sense, for discrimination, printed in small capitals. 

I wHI pwdse thee, O Lord, with my whole heort. JPs- be. 1. 

5. Jesus Christ. 

Of the Lortl ye shall receive the reward of the inherit- 
anee ? for ye serve the Lord Christ. ‘2 Col. iii. 24. 

3. A sovereign; a king; a ruler. 

And rhel said unto the king. Let not my lord Impute in- 
iquity unto me, *2 Sanu xix. I£>. 

4. A prince or nobleman. 

Jdy counsellors and my lorde sought unto me. Ban. iv. 36. 

5. A husband. “ My lord being old.’’ Oen, xviii, 12. 

6. An owner or a master. “ The lord of the vine- 
yard.” Matt. XX. 8. 

The disciple is not above his master, nor the servant above 
his lord. 2Uatt. x. 24. 

7. A title of respect, used in addressing a superior. 

Brink, my lord.” Oen. xxiv. 18. 

ffoiise of Lords, the upper house of the English Par- 
liament, composed of lords tem;>oral and lords spirit- 
ual, — Lord adrocate of Scotland, the attorney-general, 
or senior standing counsel for the crown in Scotland, j 
— Lord chanc^or, or lord hiffh chancellor. See 
CHjLJroELLOR.— keeper, formerly iri England, j 
an officer of the crown, who had the custody of the | 
king’s great seal, with authority to affix it to public 
documents. The office is now united with that of 
lord chancellor.— Xord lieutenant of Ireland, the vice- 
roy, or chief executive officer of Ireland. — Lord hsu- 
tenant of a county, in England and Wales, an officer 
intrusted by the crown with the chief military affiiirs 
of a county. — Lord of misrule, formerly, in England, a 

g arson chosen to direct the sports and revels of a great 
iinily during Christmas: revel-master; Christmas 
prince. After 1640, we hear nothing of the lord of 
misrule in England,” P. Cye. — Lords spiritual, in 
England, archbishops and bishops who have seats in 
the House of Lords, comprising two archbishops and 
twenty-four bishops of the English Church, and one 
archbishop and three bishops of the Irish prelacy.—- 
Lords temporal, lay peers who have seats in the House 
of Lords, comprising all tho peers of England, sixteen 
representative peers of the Scottisli peerage, and 
twenty -eight representative peers of the Irish peerage. 
P. Qye. ^snde. 

L5BB, V. n. p. LOEBED ; Pp. LOEBINO, LOEBBB-] 
To act as lord; to rule, — particularly to rule 
despotically ; to domineer ; — used with over be- 
fore the object ruled, and sometimes followed by 
it. ** She hrdeth in licentious bliss.” Spenser* 

The affilcted throne ^ ^ 
BuperiiO, whioh once lorded o'er the world. 

But if thy pASSlons lord U in tby breogt, ^ . 

Art thou not stin « slave? JOryden. 


Art thou not stih a slave? Brydm. 

LdRD, V. a. To invest with the di|rnity and priv- 
ileges of a lord. ** He thus being loraedJ* Shak. 

X^dRD'BOM, n. The rule, juidsdiction, or dominion 
of lor*. Cb.] N.M.Mag. 


+ LOBBYING, n. 1. Sir ; master ; an ancient mode 
of address. “Listen, Spenser. 

2. A little or young lord ; lordling. Sfiak, 

3. A lord, in ridicule or contempt. 

To lordings proud I tunc my lay. Swift. 

LORD'-LIEU-T^N'ANT (-ISv-ten'gmt), n. The chief 
executi\e officer or viceroy of Ireland. Booth. 

l6rD -LIKE, a. Like or becoming a lord ; lord- 
ly. “ Lord-like at ease.” Dryden. 

l6RD'LJ-NESS, n. 1. The quality of being lordly ; 
dignity ; high rank or station. Shak. 

2. Pride; haughtiness. . More. 

L^RD'LiNG, L A little lord. StM. 

2. A lad, in contempt or ridicule. Goldsmith. 

LSRD'LY, a. 1. Pertaining to, or becoming, a lord. 

Lordly ana require lordly estates to support them. Soxdh. 

2. Proud ; haughty ; imperious ; domineering. 

Lor(h are lordliest in their wise. MiUon. 

Syru — See Magisterial. 

lSRD'LY, ad. In the manner of a lord ; proudly ; 
haughtily ; imperiously. Dryden. 

A famished lion, iasuing from the wood. 

Hoars lordly herce, and chailungcs the food. Dryden. 

LQR-DO'SIS, n. [Gr. ^.opdoV, bent forwards.] 
{Anat.) Curvature of the hones, — particularly 
of the spinal column forwards. Dtinglison. 

LORD’S'— DAY, n. The Christian Sabbath ; the 
first day of the week; Sunday. Rev. i. 10. 

LQRD'SHIp, «. 1. (OH Eng. Law.) Authority 
granted by the crown to the lord of a manor to 
hold a private leet, or preside judicially over his 
domain :•“ the domain itself ; seigniory, P. Cyc. 

2. Authority ; dominion j rule. 

The kings of the gentiles exercise lordship over them. 

Luke xxil. 25. 

3. The state or the quality of being a lord. 

4. A title of honor to a nobleman not a duke : 
-—a titulary compellation of English judges, 
and some other persons in authority. Johnson. 

“ This is the meaning in the address, your 
lordship, which, however determined by the pronoun, 
is a noun in the third person.” Smart. 

LdRD’^'-SGP'PER, n. The Christian sacrament; 
the eucharist. 

LORE, n. [Goth, leisan, to learn ; A. S. lar, lar; 
Dut. keri Ger. lehre; Dan. lare; Sw. — 
See Learn.] 

1. Learning ; erudition ; instruction ; knowl- 
edge; discipline; doctrine; lesson. Pope. 

Most men admire 

Virtue, who follow not her loi'o. Miaon, 

2. t 'Workmanship. 

About the which two serpents were wound, 

Entrailed mutually in lovely lore. Spenser, 

3. [L. lorirm, a strap.] (Ortiith.) The space 

between the hill and the eye. Brando. 

t LORE, i. & p. PA. S. leoran, loren, to lose.] Lost ; 
left ; lorn. — See Lorn, Spefiser. 

t LdR’i^lL, n. A wretch ; a losel. Chaucer. 

LOBOMBTTE {Vor-ny&t'), n. [Fr.] An opera- 

glass. Spiers. 

LO-Rf^CA, n. [L., from lorum, a thong.] 

1, (Moman Ant.) A cuirass or coat of mail 
ma* of leather and set %vith plates of metal or 
horn in various forms, chiefly in rings. Brands. 

2. (CAm.) A kind of lute. B.ees. 

LOR'I-CATE, V. a. [L. lorico, loricatus, to clothe 
in mail ; Ihrica, a coat of mml.] \i. loricateb; 

pp. LOniCATING, l.OIlICATIin.] 

1. To cover w'ith a coating; to plate* Bay. 

2. (jChem.) To cover with lute- Bees. 

lOr'I-CATE, I a. Covered or plated over ; cov- 

l6r'1-cAT-ED, S eredwith a double series of ob- 
lique scales like a coat of mail. Maunder, 

L(5r-1-OA'TI9N, n. [L. hricatio^ 

1. The act or the process of loricating. 

2. A surface or covering plated Uke mall. 

These cones have the entire lorieaBcn smoother, Xtelyn. 

L5R'l-KBtT, n. {Omith.) A bird of the parrot 
tribe, noted for its extensible tongue. Baird. 


LO-rVjsTASI, n. pi. {pmith.) A sub-family of 
birds of the order ^ 

Sca7Uores, and the 
family Psittaddm ; 
lories. Gray. 

fLOR'JNG, n. In- 
struction ; doc- , 
trine; lore. Sjaewser. 

L0R'J-6T, n. [Fr., 

from L. aureolus, Eclectus Linnai. 



golden. Scaliger.) {Omith.) A passerine bird 
of a bright yellow color ; golden oriole ; Oriolus 
galbula, Yarrell, 

L6R'I-Pto, n, [L. loripes, loripedis, limber-footed ; 
lorum, a strap, exiApes, pedis, a foot.] {Conch.) 
A mollusk having the foot prolonged Into a kind 
of cylindrical cord. Kirby. 

Lb* RTS, n. {Zodl.) A genus of quadrumanous 
animals of the family of lemurs, found in the 


MoUnshod. Chalmers. 


Lb* RTS, n. {ZooL) A genus of quadrumanous 
animals of the family of lemurs, found in the 
East Indies. — See Lemur. Eng. Cyc. 

LO'RIST, n. A name formerly given to a bird 
which was supposed to cure the jaundice. Crabh. 

t LORN, a. [A. S. leoran.) Lost ; forlorn. Spenser. 

l5r'RY, n. A small wagon used in constructing 
railways a coal-cart. Smart. 

L6'RY,n. 1. {Omith.) An Oriental bird of beau- 
tiful plumage, of the order Scansoi'es and family 
Psittaddee, or parrots. — See Lorina?. Gray. 

2. {Zoul.) One of the genus Loris.GoIdsinith. 

l6§'A-BLE, a. That may be lost. Boyle. 

l 6§E (laz), V. a. [Goth, liusan ; A. S. Icosan, lo- 
sian,forhsia7i, j07'losa7i\ Dut. verUezen\ Gcr. 
verliere^i ; Dan. foi'lise ; Sw. ft^rlisa, — See 
Loose.] [i. lost ; pp. losing, lost.] 

1. To cease to have in possession, as through 
accident; to be deprived of; to possess no 
longer ; — opposed to keep or 7'etain. 

I lost my liberty, and they their lives. Shak. 

They have lost their trade of woollen drapery. Qratoit. 

lie lost Ins right hand with a shot. Kiiotles. 

2. To forfeit, as by unsuccessful contest, or 
as a penalty ; — opposed to gain or win, 

I fought the battle bravely which I lost. Drydm. 

So hard to gain, so easy to he lost. Pojw, 

3. To make no use of ; not to employ or 
enjoy; to throw away; to squander; to mis- 
spend ; to waste. 

The liappy have whole days, and those they uses 
The tiiiha*i>py ha\e but hours, and these they lose. Dryden. 
Think that day lost whose Ilow] descending sun 
Views from thy hand no noble auUun done. MobitH, 

4. To employ inolFectually. 

lie has merit, good nature, and integrity, that are too often 
lost upon great men. Tope, 

6. To fail to obtain or gain ; to miss. 

He shall In no wise lose his reward* Matt, x, 42, 

Thou *lt lose the flood, and, in losiny Uie flood, lose thy 
voyage. S/mk. 

6. To be freed from; to be rid of. **To hse 

a fever.” Paimcl. 

7. To send to perdition ; to ruin ; to destroy. 

In spite of all the virtue wo can howt, 

Tho woman that dch berates is lost. Addison. 

8. To deprive or dispossess of. 

How should you go about to lose him a wifis he loves with 
so much passion? Temph. 

0. To be deprived of by death ; to have die. 

Friend after friend departHi 

Who Ixath HOC lost a friend? J. Monigotmry. 

10. To displace ; to dislodge ; to displant. 

A still soliciting eye, and such a tongue 

That I am glad I nave not, tliough not to hav# it 

Hath lost mu in your liking. 

IL To bewilder; to confuse, Lost in the 
maze of words.” Pope. 

To lose ground, to fall behind. — Lest to, to be sepa- 
rated or alien ated from. “Lust to shame.” Swift, 

O, lost to virtue, lost to manly thought, 
to tho nc*I>l«’ salUos ot tho noul, 

Who think It 8olicu<le to be alone. Jbeng. 

l6^E (I6z>, t>. n. 1. To forfeit any thing in con- 
test ; to be defeated ; not to win. 

Who loses, and who winsi who’s I», who *• out iWwfc 

2. To yield; to succumb; to fail; to de- 
I dine. 

i Wisdom In diwiowrse with her 

j Loses diseoutttenancod, and Uke fblly shows. JlfulOtt. 

[tlA'SEL ( 18 '*I) [W'xl, Ja. Sin.; P. UV.], 
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LOSENGER 

». [A. S. hsiarii to lose.] A lost wretch; a 
sorry, worthless fellow ; a lorel. iSpenser, 

t LO^'jpN-^jpR, n, [A. S. leasung^ falseness. — Fr. 
hsangzer,‘\ A deceiver ; a flatterer, Chaucer. 

Ld^'j^R (le/Z^r), w. One who loses. 

l 6 §'{NG (16z'ing)j «. Loss ; deprivation. Hume. 

L 6 §'IKG, p, a. 1. That loses ; incurring loss. 

The hstng gamester.” D}yden. 

2. That brings loss ; as, ” A losing game.” 

l 6 §' 1 NG-LY, ad. In a manner to lose. Wright. 

L5ss, n. [A. S. fos.] 

1. Failure to keep in possession ; deprivation ; 

privation ; forfeiture ; — opposed to gain. ** With 
Joss of Eden.” Milton. 

Great men great losses ahould endure, ShaX. 

2 . Failure to win or to gain : as, “ The loss 
of a battle.” 

3. The state of being lost. 

for ever to deplore 

Her loss, and other pleasures all abjure. Milton. 

4. Destruction ; ruin ; overthrow ; damage ; 
detriment. 

Equally enjoying 
Go^''i'ke f' q’ *it(' I 'i!' *o «ave 

.V Will I .1 : . , . Milton, 

Her fellow ships from far her lots descried Z>/ j/den. 

5. Useless or unprofitable application ; waste. 

It would be loss of time to explain any farther. Addison. 

To he at a loss, to be unable to proceed or deter- 
mine ; to bo puzzled. A man may sometimes he at 
a loss which side to close with.” Baker. 

SyiX. — Loss IS a general term ; damage, detriment, 
Vioste, ‘AoCi forfeiture aro modes of loss. A person sus- 
tains loss of property, reputation, or influence ; he 
suffers damage or deprivation by an accident or misfor- 
tune, detriment by w.mt of prudence, waste of property 
by negligence, or forfeiture by neglect of duty. 

LOSS, n. (Geo^.) See Loess. Eng. Cgc. 

fLOsS'FlJrL, a. Detrimental. Bp. Hall. 

tLoas'LgSS, a. Exempt from lossj without 
loss. “ Lossless victories.” Milton* 

l 6 ST, i. & p* from lose. See Lose. 

LQt, n. [Goth, hlauts; A. S. hlot, hlijt*, Dut. 
J/ot\ Gcr. loos; Dan. hd; Sw. loU; Icel. kluti. 
— It, lotto; Sp. lote; Fr. lot.} 

1 . That which comes or falls to one as his 
portion ; allotment ; apportionment ; fate ; des- 
tiny ; doom. 

Our own lot Is bc^tt and, by aiming at what we have not, 
re loae what wo have alroady. L'Bstrange. 

Pope. 


llu M'as but born to try 
Tho lot of man, to suilur and to die. 


2. Chance ; hazard ; fortune ; hap. 

The laud shall bo divided by lot. Mum. xxvi. 55. 

3. A die, or any thing used in determining 
chances, 

Aaron shall cast lots upon the two goats; one lot for the 
Lord, and the other lot fl;>r tlic scupegoot. Lev. xvi. S. 

Their tasks in cqiiiil portions ulie divides, 

And where uuequj.], these by IvU liciidcs. Dry den. 

4. A distinct portion or parcel j one division 
of an aggregate. 

What lot of silks had you at the sale? Johnson. 

6. A great quantity or number. ** A Jfit of 
people.” ** Lots of folks.” [Colloquial and vul- 
gar, Eng. and U, S.] Bartlett. 

6. A proportion or share of taxes ; as, To 

pay scot and lot'* Johnson. BurriU. 

7. A division or portion of land measured off, 
or appropriated to any purpose ; as, “ A town 
ht **; ** A house lot A wood lot.** [U. S-] 

• This UH© or lot is common in this country ; it 
is reputed ro bo of American origin ; and if so, it was 
very early introduced. “ It is jointly agreed and con- 
cluded tliat each mhahitaiit iiave a two-acre lot to 
plant trees upon.” Charlestown (Afa^.<i.) Recordi,^ 1(130. 

— The word has recently been used in this manner by 
some Flnglish writers. Tlie land [In Canada] is to 
bo surveyed, subdivided, and marked out into lotsJ* 

— « Tlie best lets.” P. Mag — « Lots of land,” JLaiug. 

Synu— Bae Dbstiwy. 

L6T, f>, a* [i, LOTTED ; pp. lotting, lotted.] 

L To assign ; to apportion; to allot. 

A Just reward, such as all times befbre 

Have ever lotted to those wretched folks. Se^kvUte. 

2. To distribute in lots ; to sort. **The goods 
are lotiedJ* Todd. 

tiOTK, n, X. A flsh resembling the eel. Gofermwd. 

2. A loft, or floor. [South of Bug.] Wright. 

3. Same as Lotos, or IiOtb-tbisb. Smart. 
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f LOTE'BY, ». A companion. Chancer. 

LOTS'— TREE, n. The modern popular name of 
those kinds of lotu&i, which are trees, — particu- 
larly, of a large timber-tree of Southern Europe, 
which bears edible berries, about the size of 
small cherries ; nettle-tree , Celtis australis. — 
See Loros. p. Cgc. 

LOTH, a. See Loath. Todd. 

LO'TKlX, n. [L. lotio ; lavo, lotiim, to wash; It. 
lozione ; Sp. locioa ; Fr. totion.} (^Med.) An. 
external fluid application; a %vash. Uungliaon. 

LO'TOS, n. [Gr. Aturds; L- lotos, lotus.} {Bot.} 
A name given by the ancients to several dis- 
tinct plants; as, to Lotus sativa or trifolium 
of Dioscorides. a kind of wild clover which grew 
in the meadows round Sparta and Troy; to 
Nymphisa lotus, a water-hly in Egypt and In- 
dia, held sacred as the symbol of creation ; to 
Zizyphus lotus of Wildenow, or Rkamnus lotus 
of Linnaeus, a thorny shrub, or small tree, bear- 
ing a reddish fruit, about the size of an olive, 
upon which certain tribes subsisted ; to CeUis 
australis of Northern Afiica, a tree distin- 
guished by its hard, black wood ; and to a large 
tree in Italy, probably identical wdth the mod- 
ern loto-tree ; — wTitten also lotus. 

P. Cyc. Liddell^ Scott. Gray. 

l 6 t'T?R-Y, n. [It, lotteria; Sp. loteria; Fr. 
hterie.} ‘ 

L t That which is allotted ; allotment. 

Octavia is a blessed lottery to him. Shod:. 

2. A distribution of prizes and blanks by 
chance; a game of hazard in which small sums 
are ventured for the chance of obtaining a larger 
value either in money or in other articles. 

4}®=' The earliest English lottery of which there is 
any record was drawn in 1569. Tlie first state or 
parliamentary lottery occurred in 1709. Duiing this 
century the English government constantly availed 
itself of this means to raise money for various public 
works, of which the British Museum and Westminster 
Bridge are examples. Lotteries have been very com- 
mon in the United States, and have been sanctioned 
by several of the states. The Congress of 1770 insti- 
tuted a national lottery. Bmnde. P. Cyc. 

LO'TUS, n. 1. {Bot.} See Lo- 

TOS. 

2. (Arch.} An architecturid 
ornament made to resemble 
the Nyinphoia alottis, or water- 
lily of Egypt, Francis. 

L 01 &D, a. [A. S, hlud ; hlowan, hlewan, to low, 
to bellow; Frs. hlud% Dut. Uitd; Ger, laut; 
Dan. lyd. — “ What we now write loud was for- 
merly, and more properly, written lowd*' Tooke.} 

1. Strong or powerful in sound ; striking the 
ear with great force; as, A lottd noise.” 

2. That makes a great noise ; high-sounding. 

Praise him upon the Umd cymbals. Ps. cl. 5. 

3. Clamorous ; noisy ; boisterous ; vocifer- 
ous ; turbulent. 

She is lovd and stubborn; her feet abide not In her house. 

Prov. vii. 11. 

Syn. —»Loud is a general term, signifying kigk’ 
sounding ; as, loud thunder, loud voice, sound, noise. — 
JVtiisy, oocfferous, turbulent, and clamorous are com- 
monly used in a bad sense. JToUy company ; clamor^ 
ous or turhuLenl multitude. 



L 6 i)'D, ad. With loudness; loudly, 
knocks so Icud ? ” 


Who 

ShaJi. 


LdtyD'LY, ad. With loudness; with great sound. 

LOto'N^lSS, n. The quality of being loud; great 
sound or noise : — turbulence. Johnson. 

LQi&D'— V^J lCED (-vBIst), G- Having a loud voice. 

LOUGH (18k) [15k, S. W. P. J. Ja. K. Sm.}, n. 
[Ir, lough. — See Lake, and Loch.] 

1 . An arm of the sea, or a lake. Drayton. 

2. A hole in a rock. [Local, Eng.] Wright. 

t LCUGH (ISf), i. from laugh. Laughed. Chaucer, 

LOUIS D*OJl n 6 ' 9 -d«r'), «. \Fx.,a Liouisof gold.} 
A French gold coin, first struck in 1641‘, m the 
reign of Louis XIXI., valued at about 20s. ster- 
ling ($4.84). Brande. 

L06n^R (Ibflnj), V. n. [Old Fr. hngis, a slow 
fellow, a lingerer ; L. longus, long. Menage. — 
Old Hng. hmgis.} [t. lounged ; pp. lounging, 


LOVE 

louNGED.] To pass time idly; to live lazily, 
to idle ; to loll. 

You, my £QH>d sir, -who have lounged about. Ixnuigcr. 

LOUiSi^^E, n. 1. An idle gait ; a stroll. Sviart. 

2. A place that idlers frequent. SmaH. 

3. A kind of couch or sofa for reclining upon. 

LOty.V^T'^lR (loClu'jer), 7i. One who lounges ; one 
who loiters about; an idler. Johnson. 

LSUxV^'ING, p. a. 1. That lounges, or is charac- 
teristic of a lounger ; as, ** A lounging person.” 
2, Fit for lounging ; as, “ A lounging place.” 
l6UP, a. & 71. To leap ; to spring: — to run 
or move with celerity. [Scotland.] Jamieson, 
LOUP-^CEHyiER (lo^sir'v^-a*), n. pP’r.] A name 
applied to the Canada lynx. Sir L Michardson. 
LDOr, V. n. To frown. — See Lower. Todd. 
t l6tTR'daN, n. A loord. — See Lurdan. 


lQi)se, n. ; pi. LICE. [A. S. lies, pi. lys ; Dut. luis ; 
Ger. laus , Dan. luus ; Sw. Zws.] (Ent.) The 
common name of several species of wingless 
moboscidian, parasitic insects of the family 
Pedicttlida, 

j 8®- Three species of lice ate said to infest the hu- 
roan subject — the Pediculus humatms, or body-louse, 
the Pedicuhut cervicalis, or Pediculus /iumauus capitis, 
which inhabits the head of man, particularly of ciiil- 
dreri, and the Pediculus pubis, or crab-louse, which in- 
habits the eyebrows, See. Eng. Cyc. 

L6u§B (Ibfiz), V. a. To clean from lice. Spenser. 

LC)^SE'WORT (-wurt), n. (Bot.) The common 
name of herbaceous plants of the genus Pe- 
dicularis'f^so called because animals were 
thought to become lousy by eating it. Baird. 

Lc5i1'§I-LY, ad. In a loussy, mean, paltry man- 
ner ;* scurviiy. [Vulgar.] Bailey. 

L 6 t)'§I-NESS, M. The state of being lousy. Bailey. 

LOx^S'T^R, 72. n. To make a rattling noise . — to 
work hard . — to idle. [Local, Eng.] llalUwelL 

L 6 t)'§Y (Ibfi'z?), a. 1. Infested with lice. Dryden. 

2 . ’Mean; low-lived; contemptible; dirty; 
scuny. [Vulgar.] Shah 

LdtjTT, n. [Of disputed etymology. — The past 
participle of to low. See Loon. Tooke. — A. S. 
hluJtan ; Su. Goth. § Icel, htta, Dan. luder, to 
bend, to bow. Spelman, Jwiitis. — A. S. leod; 
Ger. letete, the common people, Jamiesofz} A 
low, boorish fellow ; a loon ; a bumpkin ; a 
clown ; — also formerly written loiot, Shah. 

L5xjT, V. n. 1. [A. S. hlutan.} f To bend the 
body ; to stoop ; to bow ; — written also lowt. 

She ’gan to tout 

AxlcI kneel unto her liusDond. Gower. 

2. To milk a cow. [North of Eng.] Wright. 

+ LOfl’T, V, a. To treat with contempt or indifFer- 
ence, as a lout ; to neglect. 

Renowned Talbot doth expect my aid, 

And I am touted by a tndtor vilkun. Shak. 

LOut'JSH, a. Clownish; awkward. Sidney. 

LotyT'lSH-LY, ad* In the manner of a lout or 
clown ; clownishly- ffuhet. 

LOtSrT'lSH-NfiSS, n. Clownishness. Todd. 

LdU'VJgIR (16'v§r), n. [Fr. Touvert, the opening ; 
ouvrir, to open.] 

1. An opening in the roofs of ancient halls 
and kitchens, commonly in the form of a tur- 
ret or lantern, for the escape of smoke from the 
fire, which usually burned in the' centre of the 
floor; — also written lover and loover. Fairholt. 

2. An opening in the top of a dore-oot : — ‘also 


a chimney. [North of Eng,] 
Louver window, a window in 
church steeples, left open or crossed 
ty bars so placed as to exclude rain, 
but admit air aud allow the passage 
of sound from the bells. J 3 ritf oi». — 
Louoer board, one of the bars of 
wood which cross louver windows. 


Wright. 



l 6 v'A-BLE (liiv'a-bl), a. Worthy 
to be loved ; amiable. Wickhffe. 
l 6V'A(?E (mv'^j), n. (jBof.) The Loravor window, 
common name of deciduous herbaceous plants 
of the genus Ligusticum. Lozedon. 

l 6 vb (lilv), V. a. [Goth. Uuban ; A. S. ; Dut- 
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LOW 


LOVE 

Uecm ; Ger liebenJ\ [i. loved ; pp. loving, 

LOVED.] 

1. To regard with good will or affection, as a 
parent, a child, a relative, or a friend. 

Thou flhalt ?f>j e the Lord thy God with all thine heart, and 
with all thy soul, and w'lth all thy might. Deut. vi. 5. 

By this we know that we tore the children, of God when 
we love God and keep his commandments. John v.2. 

2. To regard with passionate affection, as 
that of one sex to the other. 

The icalous man wiahes himself a kind of deity to the 
person he lores, lie would be the only employment of her 
thoughts. Addwon. 

3. To be pleased with; to take pleasure or 
delight in; to like; — things being the object. 

Arts which I hted.^* Cowley. 

How long, ye simple, will ye love Bimplicity 7 Proa. i. 2J. 

L6vE (luv), r. n. To delight ; to take pleasure. 

It 's a subject in which I loie to forget 

t'le 'iVci' ' in the veneration of a worshipper 

j-i.a sue ji! iii-i i .1 »■ iild. Macaulay. 

l6ve (ISv), n. [A. S. lufu^ Uife\ Put. liefde\ 
Ger. Uebe. — Sansc. loab ; lubh, to desire.] 

1. Good will ; affectionate regard ; charity. 

Greater love hath no man than this, that a man lay down 

his UtSs for his friends. John xv. HI. 

2. Passionate affection, as of a person of one 

sex for one of the other ; the passion between 
the sexes ; the tender passion. She never told 
her love.* Sha/c. 

Shakspeare has portrayed female characters, and described 
the passion of tore, with gmatcr perfection than any other 
writer of the known world, perhaps with the single exception 
of Hilton in. the delineation of Eve. Colendye. 

Man’s toue is of man’s life a thing apart? 

*Tia woman’s whole existence. Byron. 

3. ‘Feeling or passion excited by w'hatever is 

pleasing ; a liking ; fondness. “ The love of sci- 
ence.** Fenton. 

4. Object beloved ; a lover or a mistress. 

Open the temple gates unto my love. Sj>enser. 
llow should I your true loi e know? ShaL. 

To live with thee and be tliy love. Raleigh. 

5. A word of endearment. 

’Tis no dishonor; trust me, Zoi7«, ’tis none. Dry den. 

6. The god of love ; Cupid. Di'yden. 

J have heard of reasons manifold 
Why Dn e must needs bo blind? 

But this the best of all I hold. 

Bis eyes are in his mind. Coleridge. 

Labor of love, a labor or servic«» performed gratui- 
tously for another. — Of or for all lores, by aU moans. 
“Speak, <i/ all lores i I swoon almost with tear.” 
Shak.-— To ma/t-e looe to, to court ; to woo. 

Donictrius 

Made lore to Nedar’s daughter, Helena. Sliak. 

IS a very f?oneral term, very variously 
appned ; as hue to God, looe to man or the ueiithhor, 
looe of parents and children, husbands and wives, 
&c. Looe comprises affecUon, nttuchmrnt, tendernt^s, 
good will, and beaenolence towards the object beloved. 
Love is affection accompanied with desire ; aff'rction 
is love unaccompanied with desire. Looe is an ardent 
passion ; friendship, a calm and constant affection. 
Love and chanty are used in the New Testament inter- 
changeably. — “ Love and hatred, are the two generic 
or mother passions or affections of mind, from which 
all the others take their rise. The former is aw akenod 
by thii contemplation of somerhinff winch is regarded 
as good ; and the latter by the contemplation of some- 
thing which IS regarded as evil.’* Flerrung. — See 
Aepection, Charity. 

L6VE, a. Of, or relating to, love. ‘^Love af- 
fairs.** ' Shak. 

l6 VE'— Ap-PLE, n. A plant {Lycoperdcum eseti- 
ientum) and its fruit ; the tomato. JE7iy. Cyc. 

l6 VE'— BjSd, n. A bed for lewdness. Sheik. 

l6ve'— B tRD; w. {Omithi) One of a genus of 
diminutive birds of the family Pditactaa, noted 
for their attachment to each other Baird. 

l6vb^— BE6k-JPR, n* A broker or negotiator in 
matters of lore. Skak. 

L6VE'-CHTL1), n. A child born out of wedlock ; 
an illegitimate child; a bastard. Dickens. 

L6VE'->C|tiCICED (liiv'crakt). Crazed with love. 

LOve -BAY, n. 1, A day, in old times, appoint- 
ed for the amicable settlement of differences ; a 
day of amity or reconciliation. Chattcer. 

2. A day in which one neighbor works for 
another gratuitously. [Local.] Oyilvie. 

I:.6vb'-.pA-V0R, n. Something given to be worn 
in token of love. JBp. Bail. 

tOVE'-FEAST, «. (Bocl. But,) JL Among the 


primitive Christians, a feast of charity, held be- 
fore or after the communion, at which food con- 
tributed by the rich was consumed at a common 
feast , aqapee, — See Agap-e. 

2. A species of religious ordinance held quar- 
terly by the Methodists in imitation of the 
agapm of the early Christians. Brande. 

LO VE'-FEAT, n. The gallant act of a lover. Shak. 

LOVE— GR Ass, a. {Bot.) A beautiful kind of 
grass ; Erayrostis megastachya. Gray. 

Lt)VE — HOOD (Md), n. A thin silk stuff. 

Ainsworth. 

l6 VE'— IN— I'DLE-N£sS, n. {Bot.) A kind of violet, 

JSelorc niilfc-»hite, now purjilc Vrith love's wound, 

Aud in j-ideiis call it loi t-in-idlnu -^i. Saak. 

l6ve'-KN 6T, (lav'nSt), w. A complicated knot; 
a sort of love-favor, repicsen ting mutual attach- 
ment. Johjison. 

LOVE'— LA- BORED, a. Labored through love. 
The night-warbling bird, that now awake ' 

Tunes sweetest his tove~laboteU song. Milton. 

LOVE'— L Ass, n. A sweetheart. Mir. for Mag. 

LOVE'-LEARN-^D, a. Learned in love. '^The 
birds* love-learned song.” Spenser. 

LOVE'LJPSS, a. Void of love or affection. Milton. 

l6vE -LKT-TER, n. A letter of courtship; a 
billetdoux. Shak. 

LOVE'-LfE^BLEEP'ING, w. {Bot.) A species of 
amaranth with long, pendent masses of crimson 
flowers ; ATnaraTttnus candatus. Loudon. 

l6vE'L1-LY, ad. In such a manner as to excite 
love } amiably, [ii.] Otway. 

l6 VE'LI-NEsS, n. The quality of being lovely ; 
amiableness. Addison. 

Zovehne^ 

ITeodB not the foreign aid of ornament, 

But IS, when unadorned, adorned tlic most. Thomson. 

L6VE'HNG, n. A small lover. Sylvester. 

LdVE'-LfNKED (mv'Iingkt), a. Linked or con- 
nected by love. Wnght. 

l6vE'L5ck, n. A curl or lock of hair, hanging 
near or over the ear, worn by men of fashion in 
the reigns of Elizabeth and James I. Lily, 
“ Sailors now term the cuils they wear on tlieir 
temples looelocles.*^ Wright. 

l6ve'-L0ng-ING, n. The longing of love. 
^*Shc in love-longing fell.” Drayton. 

LuVE'lGRN, a. Forsaken by one’s love. Milton. 

LOve'LY, a. "Worthy of or exciting love ; hav- 
ing qualities that excite love ; amiable. Prior, 

Whatsoever thing* are pure, whatsoever things arc lovely, 
whatsoever things arc of good report, ... think on thcbc 
things. ThiUlv.^ 

For nothing lovelier can be found 
In woman, than to study household good. Milton. 

Syn.— See Amiable. 

l6vE''LY, ad. In such a manner as to excite 
love. Lovely fair/* Shah, “ Earth lovely 
smiled.” Milton, 

LfiVE'LY-FACED, a. Having a lovely face. 

l6vE'— match, n, A match formed for the sake 
of love. Clarke. 

l6vE'-M6n-GB;R (-mfing'g^r, 82), n. One who 
deals in affairs of love; a love-broker. Shak. 

L6yE'— PA t, n. A pat given in token of love. 

L6vE*-PiNED, a. Wasting by love. Clarke. 

LdVE'arJlCK, «. Eager through love. Lore- 
qmoh eyes,** Daniel. 

LOv'^R, n. One who loves, — particularly one 
who has a tender passion for one of the other 
sex, and especially a male. “ A lover of hospi- 
tality.** Tit. u 8. 

X slew my beat iQver fbr the good of Rome. Shal. 

And then the lorrr. 

Sighing like fUmce. vith a wof ul hoUiid 
Made to hia tniatreaa’ eyebrow. 

l6'V^K, n. See Louvbr- 

l6v'ERED (Iffv'^rd), a. Having a lover. Shak. 

L6v'5E-LfK:E, a. Being in the manner of a 
lover. Milton. 

l6ve*— SE-CR pT, n. A secret between lovers. 

Or what loresvcret which 1 must not hear? Dryden, 


LOVE'-SHAfT, n. The arrow of Cupid. Shak. 

lOvE'sIcK, a. 1. Sick or languishing with love 
or amorous desire. ‘‘A luuid.'* Gf*anvill. 

2. Dictated by, or expressive of, languishing 
love. 

Where nightingales their lovesick ditties smg. Dn/den. 

l6ve'S1CK-NESS, n. The state of being love- 
sick; sickness caused by love. WymerUy. 

lCvE'SOME, a. Lovely, [r.] Dry den. 

l6vE''-S6nG, n. An amorous song; a song ex- 
pressing love. Shak, 

l 6VE'-SUIT (luv'sdt), n. Courtship. Shak. 

LOVE'— TALE, 71. A narrative of love. Milton, 

lOvE'-TIIOUGHT (IQv'thSiwt), n. Amorous 
thought or fancy, Shak 

l6ve'-TO-KEN C-kn), n. A present given in 
token of love. Shak 

L6VE'-TC)i? (liiv'toi), n. A small or trifling love, 
token. ArbutJmoi 

l6ve'-TRIcK, n. An artifice expressive of love 

other love->tricks tlian glancing with the eyes. Donne 

l6v'JNG, a. 1. Feeling or entertaining love ; af 
fectionate; fond. “ friends.” Shak 

2. Expressing love. Loihig words.** Shak. 

Ldv'lNG-CCrP, n. A large cup formerly passei^ 
round the table after grace was said, and par, 
taken of in token of love ; grace-cup. Clm'ke, 

l6v'|NG-KIND*N?SS, n. Tenderness; favor ; 
mercy. “Remember, 0 Loi d, thy tender mer- 
cies and thy loving-kindness.** Ps. xxv. 6. 

l6v'ING-LY (luv'jng-le), ad. In a loving man- 
ner ; with love ; affectionately. Drayto^u 

l6v' 1NG-N^SS, w. Love; affection. Sidney. 

LOW (15), a. [Dut. laag ; Ger. leg ; Dan. lav ; 
Svv. — From A. Sllecg<m. Tooke.'] 

1. rlaced or having place below some other 
thing or things to which rercrence is tacitly 
made; not elevated in place or local situation ; 
not high; as, “A low cloud’*; “Tht'old led 
sandstone is lower than the coal formation.” 

The Philistuiea albO had invaded the citii'n of the low 
country. a Via on . xxviu. l«. 

2. In perpendicular dimension or extont less 
than some mark or standard; of smaU altitude ; 
not tall ; sis, “ A low house **; “ Low shrubs.** 

A spreading vine, of low atature, Dsek. xvll, S. 

3. Not rising much towards the north or the 
south pole of the globe ; near the equator ; as, 
“ Loir latitudes.** 

4. Not rising into antiquity; late in time; 

modern. “ The lower empire.” Johnson, 

5. Below the usual price or rate ; not dear in 
price. “Agio price.” “ Corn is ^w».** Johnson. 

6. Depressed in the scale of sounds; grave; 
not high or acute ; as, “ A low note." 

7. Not loud ; not noisy ; soft. 


Nor arc those empty-hearted whose low sound 
Heverba no liollowiicsa. 




The lowest sound may bo hcaird distinctly to the fiirUiest 
part of the audience. AtldiMm. 

8. Dejected ; depressed ; dispirited ; cast 
down. ** His spirits arc so low.** Dryden* 

9. Depressed in rank, station, or condition ; 
ignoble ; abject ; servile. 

Both low and high, rich and poor, together. X*s. xUx. S. 
He wooes both high and Imr, both rich and {KKir. bhak. 

XO, Of inferior value or importance. 

ThebToshinin of flirfiuu are the lowht. tin next arc tho 
bodily advantuin'd ofbtrength and lieaUli. buttlu* aumilutiva 
hluaamgH, tu iiue, ate tliOM* of the imud. L'Kioange, 

XL Base ; degraded ; mean ; vile ; vuljgar ; as, 
**Low companions ” ; “ Low propciisitich.** 

12. Betokening meanness or baseness ; dis- 
honorable; paltry. ** Ltm trivkH,** Johnson. 

13* Mean or inferior in sentiment or in lan- 
guage ; not elevated; base ; vile ; abject ; mean. 
“ Thoughts that are lote and vulgar.^* Addison. 

In compariaon of thcaa divine wHtara, the noblvat wlta of 
the heathen world are law and dull. Feltm. 

14, Submissive ; reverent ; humble ; lowly. 
Prom the tree her atep aha turned. 

But ftrat low rcverenca done, aa to the power 
That dwelt within, Mttfm. 

15. Reduced in health or strength ; weak ; 
exhausted; as, ^*Tbe patient Is very law.** 
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10, Not great ; moderate ; as, Lou) temper- 
ature,’* 

17. Plain ; simple ; as, A low diet.” 

Syn. — Sec Humble. 

IjOW (Is), ad. 1. Not high. ; not on high. 

2. Not at a great or high rate or price ] as, 
“He bought hw and sold high.” 

3. In times approaching near our own. 

Even fts loip down as Abraham’s time, they wandered with 
their flocks and herds. Locke. 

4. Softly ; not loudly ; in a low tone. 

Speak Zoio, if you speak love. Shcdi., 

6. To a state of subjection, degradation, or 
humiliation ; in a depressed state. 

How comes it that, having been once so low brought, . . , 
they afterwards lifted up tliernselves so strongly? :Spemer, 

6, iJMus.) With sound depressed in the scale ; 
with a low sound ; not high. 

They can sing both high and Zoio. Slvak. 

JS^ This word is much used in composition. 


LOW (16), 71. [A. S. li^ ; M. Ooth. /opa ; Ger. 

lo/ie ; Dan. lue; Icel. /oae ; Sw. Flame ; 

blaze ; fire. [Scot, and North of Dng.] 


Low (lo), a. To make low; to lower. Swift. 


II LOW (16) [16, S. J. E. Ja. K. Sm. Wb. Scott, Bar^ 
claxj, Wy. ; Ibfi, P, Nares, Kenrick ; Ibii or 16, IF,], 
V, n. [A. S. Iiloioan, hletaan; Dut. loeijeii ; Old 
Gcr. hlojaii, Vlegcn, luogen.'l [i lowed ; pp. 
LOWING, LOWED.] To bcllow, as a cow ; to luoo. 

Doth the wild ass bray when he hath grass? or loweth the 
oac over his flxlder? Job vi. S. 

The lowing herd winds slowly o’er the lea. Gray. 

Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Scott, Mr. Buchanan, W. 
Johnston, and Mr. Barclay pronounce this word in the 
last manner [10] ; but Ui. Johnson, Dr, Konnek, Mr. 
Nares, and Mr. Peny, in the first , and that this is 
the true pronunciation there is little doubt ; not only 
as It is tlie more general sound of the diphthong, hut 
as it IS more expressive of the thing siguified. The 
other sound is, in my opinion, a novelty, and ought 
to ho exploded. Without laying much stress on Dry- 
den’s rliymo, it seems to coiiHrm this opinion : — 


Fair lo graced his shield; but to now 

with horns exalted stands, and seems to low,” W. 


II LOW, 71. The voice of a bovine animal, as of an 
ox or a cow; moo. 

Bull Jove, sir, had an amiable low. ShaJs. 

ItOW. [A. &. hleew, hlaw, a heap, a hill, a barrow.] 
A termination of names of places, as in Mar- 
low, Ludlow, &c, j — anciently also written lowe 
and he. Gibson. 


LOw, V. a. To heap up. [Local, Eng.] JVright. 

f LoW'ANCE, n. Allowance ; income. Rowland, 

LdA^'ANCB, V, a. To put upon an allowance ; to 
allowance. [Local, Eng.] Malloway. 

LdW'BfeLL (la'bSl). n, {hw, flame, and beU,'] 

1. A low-sounding bell used in bird-catching, 

to make the birds lie close, till, by a more vio- 
lent noise, and a light, they are alarmed and fly 
into the net, which is raised while the bell is 
ringing. Nares. IJalliwell. 

As timorous larks amazed arc, 

With light and with a huiwll. Percy*$ Pel. 

The fowler’s JoieibeU robs the lark of sleep. I>i\ King. 

2. A term of familiarity. “Peace, gentle 

lowbell.** Beau. ^ FI. 

LOW'BfeLL, V. a. 1. To scare as with a lowbell. 

To be thus ZotoixdTed with panic frights. Boaimowl. 

2. To serenade a man and wife that quarrel 
with each other. [Local, Eng.] Wright. 

L5w'-Bi§ND-5ID, a. Bent low; in a supplicat- 
ing attitude. 

The eroucldng client, with low^^ded knee. llall* 

Ldw'BoRN, a. Of mean or low birth. Shak. 


LdW^BKfeD, Bred or educated in a low condi- 
tion or manner j vulgar. Garrick. 

I^5W'-CH{)llCn, a, (Eccl.) Noting a party in 
the Church of England attaching minor impor- 
tance to ecclesiastical dignities and ordinances, 
and to episcopacy; — opposed to 
See IIiOH-CKVBOK. Brande. 


L5W'-.CH0RCH-MAN,n. (Reel.) One of the low- 
church party. ’ JSdm* 

LOWB. [Goth, hlaiw, a heap, a hill, a barrow ; 
A. S. hlcm, hlaw,} A terminatiott of local 
names, as in hudhto. — See Low. Gibson. 


I LOW'^R (15'er), v. a. p, LOWERED ; pp, LOWBR- 

I ING, LOWERED.] 

I 1. To make or bring down ; to cause to de- 
scend; to take or let down; as, “To lower a 
flag *’ ; “To lower a bucket into a well.*’ 

2. To bring down ; to i educe “in condition or 
character ; to humble ; to degrade ; to debase ; 
as, “To lower a man in public estimation.” 

3. To lessen ; to diminish ; to reduce in 
amount or in value ; as, “ To lower the price.** 

It is for their advantage to lower their interest Child, 

LOW'JglR (lo'er), u. n. To grow lower or less ; to 
fall ; to sink ; to subside ; to diminish* 

The present pleasure, 

By revolution loxrei mg, does become 

The opposite of itself. ShaJ:. 

LO^V'^IR (IoH'gt), V,7l. [t. LOWERED ; jpjJ. LOW- 

ERING, LOWERED.] 

1. To appear dark or gloomy ; to darken ; to 
be clouded. “ This low&i'ing tempest.” Shak, 
Whose favor, like the clouds of spring, might lower. Camper. 

2. To draw down or contract the brow, as in 
anger or sulleniiess ; to look sullen ; to frown. 

J_pf W"— hv thv SK’n, 

C 1 1:-'- . 1.1*1. e J : I :i x : i i s i'..;* Shenstone. 

3. To raise the shoulders ; to shrug the 

shoulders. [Local, Eng.] WHght. 

fLQW'ER (Ibfl'er), n. Cloudiness; gloominess. 
— a lowering look. Sid7iey. 

LOW'SIR-CASE, 71. {Printing.) The case which 
contains the small letters ; — so called because 
it is placed at the bottom of the frame. Francis. 

LOW'?R-CASE, a. {Prmting.) Noting small 
letters, as opposed to capitals. Adams. 

L0\V'BR-Ing, a. Threatening a storm ; cloudy ; 
overcast ; as, “ Lcxoering weather.” 

LOW'BR-Ing, fi. The act of lessening; diminu- 
tion. “ The lowering of the rate of interest.’* 

LaW'BR-lNG-LY, ad. With cloudiness : — gloom- 
ily; sullenly. * , Sherwood. Ga8coig7ie. 

LCw'Jg:R-MOST,a. Lowest. Bacon. 

a. Cloudy ; overcast ; dark. Browne. 

LOW'-<Jf£R-ArAN, n. That dialect of the German 
language which is spoken in the northern and 
flat part of Germany. Bosworth. 

LOW'ING, 7t. The bellowing of cattle ; low. 

The loidng of cattle and tihe melody of birds. Stewart. 


LO W'lNG, p. a. Bellowing, as cattle. 

LOW'lAND, 71. Land or territory which is low 
with respect to the neighboring country. Dry den. 

LOW'LAND^, n. pi The southern part of Scot- 
land, as distinguished from the northern and 
western parts, 'which are mountainous. Rees. 

LdW*-LAT-lN, n. The Latin of the middle ages. 

t LOW'LI-HOOD (I5*lf-hfiid), n. A low or humble 
state ; humility. C/iauoer. 

LOW'Ll-LY, ad. In a lowly manner ; humbly. 


LdW'LT-NfiSS, n. 1. Humility; freedom from 
pride. ** LoioUness and meekness.” Bph. iv. 2. 

2. Want of dignity ; meanness ; abject state. 
“The loxclifiess of my fortune.” [lu] Dryden, 

LOWLY, a. 1. Not elevated in place ; not high ; 
low. *“ The knoly reed.” Congreve. 

Where ITfeus glidei along the hmly land*. Dryden, 

2. Humble; meek; submissive; resigned. 
“ He giveth grace unto the lowly. Prov. iii. 34. 

Take my yoke upon you, and learn of raej for T am mcc k 
and lowly In heart. Matt. xi. 20. 

3. Without rank or dignity ; low ; not great. 
One common right the great and towly claim. Pope. 

4. Not lofty or sublime; unpretending; 
modest. 


For all who read, and reading not dledaln, 
Theee rural poems, and their lowly strain. 
The name of Varus oft inscribed shall see. 

Synu — See Humble. 


Zh’yden. 


L5W*LY, ad. 1. Humbly; meekly; modestly. 
“ Be lowly wise.” Milton. 

2. Meanly ; not highly ; without grandeur or 
dignity ; in a humble station. 

*T is bettor to be lowly bora. 

And range with humble liver* In content 
Than to bo perked up In a glistering griefi 
And wear a golden sorrow. ShoJ:, 


LOW'— mSn, 77.pl. False dice, so constructed ae 
always to turn up low numbers. Han'ington. 

LOW'— MIND- J@D, a. Halving a low and vulgar 
mind; mean; base. Thomson. 

LOW'— MIjT'TERED (-mut'tercl), a. Muttered in 
a low tone. Clarke. 

LOIVN (Ibfln or 16n), n, [See Loon.] A scoun- 
drel ; a loon ; — written also iowne. Shak. 

LoWND, a. [Scot. loun, lown, from A. S. hleo, 
hleow, a sheltered place ; Icel. loqn.) Calm and 
mild; sheltered from wind. [N, of Eng.] Brockett. 

LOW'NBSS, «. 1. The state or the quality of 
being low in place, station, rank or dignity. 

The lateness of the bough where the fruit cometh maketh 
the fruit greater, and to ripen better. Bacon. 

2. Want of sublimity in style or sentiment. 
“ If his fault be too much lowness.''^ Dryden. 

3. Submissiveness ; humility. “ Such lowness 

of obedience.” Bacon. 

4. Depression ; dejection ; low spirits ; de- 
jectedness. “ of spirit.” Stvift. 

5. The state of being below the usual rate* or 
price ; as, “The lowness of goods.” 

6. Graveness or softness of sound. Wright. 

LOW'-PR:eaS'URE (-presh'ur), 7i. {Steam En~ 
gi7ies.) A pressure equal only to that of the at- 
mosphere, or less. — See Hi oh- pressure. 

Low-pressure engines, steam engines wliicli are fit- 
ted with an apparatus for condeiisnig the steam inte 
water, so that a vacuum, nearly complete, is formed 
m one part of the cylinder, just before the stroke of 
the piston into that part takes place, the resistance 
of the atmosphere being thereby avoided, and steam 
of only a moderate pressure being required. Bigelow. 

LOW'— PRICED (-prist), a. Below the usual price 
or rate ; low ; cheap- Ed. Rev. 

LOW'— r66pED (-r8ft). a. Having a low roof. 
“ The hW’-roofed house of Socrates.” Milton. 

LOW'— SPiR'lT-JglD, a. 1. Of a mean or ignoble 
spirit; base; grovelling. Swift. 

2. Dejected ; depressed ; dispirited. Locke. 

LOW'-SPlR'iT-^D-Ngss, n. The state of being 
low-spirited; low-spirits; dejection. 

Syn.— See Dejection. 

LOW'— SPIr-ITS, n. Depression or dejection of 
mind; hypochondriasis. Dirnglison. 

LO W'-St?N-» A Y, n. The first Sunday after East- 
er; — so called because celebrated as a feast, 
but of a lower degree than Easter-day. Bden. 

LoWT, n. & V. See Lout. 

LOW'-TIIOUGHT-UD (l6'tliSLwt-fsd), a. Mean or 
low of thought or sentiment. Milton. 

LOW'— VOICED (-vblst), a. Having a low voice. 

LOW'— wA-T^IR, n. The lowest point to which 
the tide ebbs. Crahb. 

LOw'— wA-TjpR, a. Relating to the lowest point 
of the ebb tide. Pmnant* 

LOW'— WINE§, n. pi. {Distillmg.) A weak spir- 
it, obtained from the first distillation of the 
wash, and which is yot to be rectified ; the first 
run of the still. Brande. 


1^0 W'— WORM (-wiirm), n. {Farriery.) A disease 
in horses like the shingles. Crabb* 


LdX-pJ'NJ3S, n. pi. 
[Gr. cross- 

wise.] {Ornith.) A 
sub-family of coni- 
rostral birds of the 
order Passeres and 
family Fringxllidw ; 
cross-bills. Gray. 



Loxia pltyopsittacus. 


L0X-Q-DR6m'IC, a. [Gr. Xo^h, oblique, and Iflt 
pof, a course ; Fr. loicodromigne.] Pertaining to 
oblique sailing by the rhomb ; as, “ Lowodromte 
tables.” 

Loxadromic curve or spiral, {Math.) a kind of spiral 
traced upon tlie surface of a sfilierc, by a point mov- 
ing in such a manner iliai its paib cuts all the mend- 
iaos at the same anpdc, continually approaching the 
pole, but never reaching it. It is tlie same as the 
rhumb Hue in navigation, being the nnve on winch a 
ship sails when her course is always on one point of 
the compass. Davies ^ Peek. P. Cye. 
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LUCRIFEROUS 


l45X-0-DR0M'lCS, n.ph The art of oblique sail- 
ing by the rhomb. Harris* 

L0X-0D'RQ-MI§M, n* The tracing of a loxo- 
dromic curve. Bd. Rev* 

LOX-OD'RO-MYj [L. ioxodro7nie^ Same as 
Loxodromics. [r.] Bailey. 

LOY, n. {Agric.) A long, narrow spade, used in 
stony lands. Farm. Eticy. 

(lol'al), 05* [L. legalise lexj legis^ law; 

It. leale\ Sp. leal^Ex. loyal-, log, /o 2 , law.] 

1. True to allegiance; faithful to a prince or 
superior, ** Stout and subjects.” Bacon. 

2. Faithful or tiue in love ; true to plighted 
faith. ** Your true and loyal wife.” Bhak. 

There Laodamia 'w-ith Evadno moves. 

Unhappy both, but Imjal in their lovea. jDrjfoEen. 

Syn.— See Faithful. 

I»5'i?’'AL-tsM, n. [Fr. hyalisme.l Loyalty ; fidel- 
ity.* [r.J Ec* Rev* 

L5’£’^AL-rST, n. One faithful to his sovereign, — 
particularly, one who adheres to his sovereign 
in times of rebellion or revolution. BeUham. 

Ld^'^AL-LY, ad. In a loyal manner ; with fidel- 
ity ;* faithfully. Pojye. 

L(5t?'AL-Nj£ss, n. Same as Loyalty, [r.] Stow. 

L61?''AL-TY, n. 1. Faithful adherence to alle- 
giance ; fidelity to a sovereign ; fealty. 

We, too, are fiiends to loyalty/-, we love 

The king who loves the law, respects Ills bounds. 

And reigns content within them. Covoper. 

“ The word loyalty, . , . being derived from 
[Pr.] loi, ovpressea, properly, that fidelity which one 
owes according to law, ana does not necessarily in- 
clude that attachment to the royal person, winch, 
happily, we in England have been able further to 
throw into the word.” Trench. 

2. Fidelity to a husband, a wife, or a lover. 

For his own love his loyalty he saved. Spenser. 

Ld'ZBL (16'zl), n. See Losel. 

L6z'|;N^E QSz'enj'), n, [Fr. lozange, or losange, 
from Low L. laurmgia ; L. laurm^ the laurel, in 
allusion to the shape of its leaf. Scaliger . — 
From Gr. Xo^dg, oblique, and L. angulus, angle, i 
Morin.l 

1. {Oeom.) A figure with four 
equal sides, and its angles not 
right angles ; an oblique-angled 
parallelogram ; a rhomb.Z)a, % P. 

2. A small cake of preserved fruit, or of 
sugar, mucilage, &c., sometimes medicated, 
originally made in the form of a rhomb, in 
or&r to be taken into the mouth at once, hut 
now commonly round. 

3. {Her.) A bearing in the form of a rhomb. 

Brande. 

L6Z^|;N^ED C-^njd), a. Having the shape of a 
lozenge ; lozenge-shaped. 

L6z'®N-^Y, a, (Her.) Having the field or 
charge covered with lozenges. Todd. 

LU, n. See Loo. Pope. 

LtjB'BARD, n. A lubber. — See Lubber. Swift. 

n. [See Lob.] A lumpish, sluggish, 
clumsy fellow; a sturdy drone; a lout. Dryden. 

« Labhard is « . . perhaps the more proper word 
for landsmen to use, the sailors having appropriated i 
the other [lubber] to suit their own notions.” Smart, 

LtJB'B]|SR-LY, a. Clumsy ; awkward ; sluggish ; 
dull f lazy. ** A great Ixthberly boy.” Shoik. 

LtJB'B^E-LY, ad. Awkwardly; clumsily. Z>ryt?en. 

w. (iVatwJ.) The opening be- 
tween the head of the lower mast and. the edge 
of the top. Mar. Diet. 

LU'BRIC, i a. [L. luhrieusi It* ^ Sp. hihrico ; 

LU'BRI-OAL, ) Px.mbrigue.) 

jL Slippery ; having a smooth surface. “ Her 
hdfric throat." CrasJmw. 

2- Unsteady; uncertain. “The deep and 
Ivhne waves of state and court.” Wotton. 

8. Incontinent; lewd; wanton. “This hibrio 
and adulterate age.” Dryden. 

Ltr'BRI-OAN, n. Akindof spirit;— “of his prop- 
erties we are not fully informed.” Hares. 

By Bie IoU»ican*» sod moans. Drmftan* 



LU^BRT-CANT, n. [L. luhrico, luhricans, to lubri- 
cate.] Any thing which lubricates. Knowles. 

LU'BRI-CATB, V. a. [L. lubrico, lubricatus \ hi- 
hricits, slippery; It. liibncare‘, Sp. Inhricar \ 
Fr. liihrijicr.) [f. lubricated ; pp. lubri- 
CATIXG, LUBRICATED.] To make to slip easily; 
to make slippery ; to smooth. 

The evils of fiiction are perfectly provided against by the 
peculiarity of the articulatnig surtuccs [of the joints of the 
animal Jiamcl, which are lubticated, or as it were oiled, by a 
slippery fluid termed synovia- Brande, 

LU-BRJ-CA'TION, n. [Sp. luhricaeion,1 The act 
or the operation of maMng slippery, PaUy, 

LU'BRI-CA-TgR,tt. That which lubricates. Burke, 

t LU-BRig'l-TATE, V. a. To lubricate. Bailey, 

LtT-BRiG'l-TY, n. [It. lubricita; Sp. lubricidad; 
Fr. luoricite.] 

1. Slipperiness ; smoothness of surface. 

Its constant lubricdy and moisture. Faley. 

2. The quality of being fit for lubricating, .or 

making to slip easily. “ The mucilage adds to 
the lubricity of the oil.” Ray, 

3. Incontinence ; wantonness ; lewdness. 
** Lubricity and debauched courses.” Herbert. 

LU'BRJ-COUS, a. [It. ^ Sp. luhrico,'\ 

1. ; «smooth. Woodward, 

2. U'lc“.*n. ;n , lubric. “Matters so lubricous 

and uncertain.” . Glmivill, 

LU-BRl-FAC'TIQN, n. [L. lubriem, slippery, and 
faeio, to make.] The act or the process of lu- 
bricating ; lubrication. Bacon, 

LU-BRJ-Fl-CA'TIQN, w. Lubrifaction. Ray, 

LU-CA'MA, n. {Bot.) A fruit of Chili resembling 
a peachl Fartn. Ency, 

LUCE, n, [L. lucius, from Gr.ICjKoj, a wolf, — be- 
cause a wolf, as it were, among fishes. Fomtw.] 
A name applied to the common pike, pickerel, 
or true-jack ; Esoz ludus of Linnaeus. Yarrejf, 

The mijOfht.v luce or pike, is taken to be the tyrant as the 
salmon is the king, of the fresh waters. Walton. 

tLU'C|)NT, a. [L. luceo^ lucens, to shine.] 
Shining; bright; resplendent. “The sun^s 
lucent orb.” [r.] Milton, 

LU'c£RN, n. 1. A sort of hunting dog; — per- 
haps so named as coming from the canton of 
Lucerne in Switzerland. Hares. 

My lucerne too, or dogs inured to hunt 

Beasts of most rapine. Chapman . 

2. {Bot.) A leguminous plant, extensively 
cultivated for fodder ; Medicago sat ha, P. Cyc. 

LU-CJ£R'NAL, a.^ [L. lucema, a lamp; lueeo, \jQ 
shine ; lux, light ; It. lucemale^ Relating 
to a lamp. 

Lucemal microscope, a compound microscope, used 
with tho light of a lamp, and having a refioctur and a 
condensing lens, by one or the other of winch tlio 
ligiit IS concontrated on the object. Olmsted. 

LU'OJD, a. [L. luddusi lux, lucis, light; It. ^ 
Sp. lucido ; Fr. lucide.'] 

1- Shining; bright; resplendent; luminous. 

The liquid clouds and lucid firmament. Stteimr. 

2. Clear ; transparent ; pellucid ; limpid. 

“ Lucid streams,” Milton. 

3. Bright with the radiance of intellect ; not 
darkened by madness or passion ; sane. 

A fbw sensual and voluptuous persons may, for a season, 
eclipse this natn e lipflit of the soul, bnt ran n«‘\ c*r #to yk lioll v 
snmthor and extinsruihh it but that, at iiome lucul intiM vula, it 
will recover Itself again, and shine forth to tlic conviction of 
their conscience. Bentley. 

Byn . — See Clear. 

LlT-ClD'J-TY, n. [It. luciditk ; Fr. htcidit^t,) Splen- 
dor ; brightness ; lucldncss. “ A brightness or 
lucidity in the sun.” [»,] Cudworth. 

irtJ'ClD-LY, cid. With brightness ; clearly. Smart. 

LU'OJD-NfiSS, n. Brightness ; clearness. “ Smooth- 
ness and lundness of glass.*’ Mountogu. 

LU'Ol-F^iR, n. IT/, kicifer, light-bringing; lux^ 
luds, light, m.6kfero, to bring.] 

1, The morning star ; the name of the planet 
Yenus, when she appears in the morning before 
sunrise. 

2. The name of Satan before his fall, and de- 
rivatively since his fall. 

And when ho flail*, ha fkllJ, Ilk© Xwcif«’*> 

Never to hope again. Shdk. 


Of Pandemonium, city and proud seat 

Ot Luctfits } ; so by allusion called 

Of that bright star to Satan paragoned. Milton. 

3. A match, ignited by friction, commonly 
made of a small splint of wood dipped in some 
explosive compound, as a mixture of chlorate 
of potash and sulphuret of antimony, or of 
phosphorus and nitre ; — also called lucifer- 
match. ure, 

LU-C{-FE'RI-AN, a. 1. Relating to Lucifer or 
Satan ; devilish. “ Lucifenan pVide.” Sheldon. 

2. Noting a follower of Lucifer, Bishop of 
Cagliari. “ LxvcifeHan heretic.” Bp. Barlow. 

LU-CI-FE'R{-AN, n. {Eccl. Hist.) One of the 
followers of* Lucifer, Bishop of Cagliari, in th« 
fourth century, who refused to hold communioB 
with the clergy who had conformed to the Arian 
doctrines, and who believed the sonl to be of a 
carnal nature, and to be transmitted from 

father to child. Brande. 


LU'Cf-FER-MATCH, n. A match ignited by fric- 
tion ; a lucifer. — See Lucifer. Brewer. 

LU-ClF'jpR-OOs, a. [It. ^ Sp. hicifero.'\ Giving 
light ; affording means of discovery. Boyle. 

Ly-ClP'?R-oCS-LY, ad. In a manner so as to 
give light ; so as ‘to discover, [r.] Browne. 

LU-CIP'IC, a. [L. htx, lucis, light, tmtlfacio, to 
‘make.] Producing light. Greio. 

LU'CI-FORM, a. [L. lux, lucis, light, and forma, 
form.] Having the nature of light. Bp. Berkeley. 

LU-CiM'^J-TjpR, n, [L. lux, lucis, light, and Gr* 
p irpov, a measure.] An apparatus for measuring 
the intensity of light ; a photometer. Hamilton. 

LflCK, n, [Hut. geluk, luk-. Old Get. qeVike\ Gcr. 
glhck\ Dan. l\jkke\ Sw. hjeha, — From A. S. 
gelcpccan, Iceccan, to catch. Tooke. Richardson. 

— From Gr. Xavjgivia, to obtain by lot or fate ; 
or, Gr. yXvKOsf yXvKO, sweet. Casauboti. Junius. 

— From Ger. gleichen, to please. IVachtet'.] 
Hap ; chance ; fortune ; casual event j casualty. 
“ Good luck lies in odd numbers.” Sliak. 

Siich, liow highly soewr they niav have thO luck to bO 
thought uf, aie fai trom being IsiuehUh tmloed. S(tuth, 

Syn. — Luck, fortune, and hap. without an epithet, 
are taken in a favorable boiihc, like rheir adjectives 
lucky, fortunate, md happy-, and they form compounds 
to take an ill sense ; as itl-lurk, misfortune, mishap, — 
Chance likewise takes tho form of mischance. — An 
emu chance (either of good or evil), good or bad luck or 
fortune. — See Chance. 

LtjTOK'l-LY, G>d. In a lucky manner ; fortunately. 


LtrCK'l-Nfiss, n. The state of being lucky; 
good fortune. Locke. 


lCck'L^SS, a. Not having, or not attended with, 
good fortune ; unfortunate ; unhappy ; unlucky. 


Those lurUess beings . ♦ . seem to lie set up In soeiidy as 
butts for the arrows of raillery and ridicule. Obserx^er. 


L0CKXiE;ss-LY» ctd. In a luckless manner; un- 
fortunately ; 'unsuccessfully. Clarke. 

LtJ’CK'FfiN-NY* A small sum given back by a 
pcrsori who ‘receivcH money in consequence of a 
bargain. [Scotland.] Jamiesoii. 


lUokY) 1* Having good fortune ; fortunate ; 
happy or successful by chance. 


What counsel give you In this weighty cause? 
That Somerset in* sent as regent thitiiert 
*T is meet that lucky ruler be employed; 
Witness the fortuno he hath hud in France. 


Shak. 


2. Favorable ; prosperous ; auspicious. 
“ Lucky words.” Milton. “ A lucky day.” Shak, 
Syn.— See Auspicious, Fortunate, Hafry, 
Luck. 


LU'CR^-TIve, a. [L» lucrathms ; lucror, lucra- 
tus, to gain ; htcnm, gain ; It. 4? Sp. lucrutivo ; 
Fr. htcratif.) Brining money, or its equiva- 
lent; gainful; profitable; as, “A luertdivs 
trade or pursuit”; “ A hu^ative 

lC^CRE (la'ker), n. [L» ktertim ; It. ^ Sp. luero ; 
Fr. Pecuniary gain or advantage ; profit ; 
—almost always in an iU sense. 

They ftU the toerttd mystoriee of Heaven 
To their own vile advantages shall turn 
Of ktcre and ambttioa. Mittm. 

t Lti^ORE (ia'k$r), v. n. To desire pecuniair gain 
or advantage. Anaeison. 

t Lu-CRlF'gR-otJs, a. FL. lumm, 
fero, to bring.] Gainful ; profitable. 


gain, and 
Boyle. 
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LUCRIFEEOUSNESS 

f LU-CRlP'gR-OUSS-NESS, w. The state of being 
lucriferous or profitable. Boyle, 

tH;-CR!F'lC, a, [L. gain, and/cr^o, to 

make.] Producing gain. Bailey, 

LU'CROys, a. Pertaining to lucre or gain. Cooper, 

t LUC-TA'TIQN, n, [L. luctatioJ} Struggle ; 
effort; contest, [n.] Fanmjdon, 

t LtJCT'y-AL, a, [L. luctuSy mourning.] Lam- 
entable. Turbulent and luctual times.” Buck, 

LU'CU-BRATE, v, n, [L. ImiihrOy lucubratus; 
It. liicubraro ; Sp. lucubrar.'] To work or study 
by lamp or candle-light ; to -work or study by 
night. Cocker am. 

LU-CU-BRA'TIQN, n. [L. lumchratio i It. lucu- 
brasiaiie't ^'^. lucubracion\ Fr. limtbration,'^ 

1. Study by candle-light or at night. 

By continual hiruhratiaiu he diligently ran throiich all the 
forms of logie and pliilobophy. IVirtvl 

2. A composition or writing prepared, or im- 
agined to have been prepared, by night. 

Thy hixntbrations have been perubcd by several of our 
friends. Tader, 

LU'cy-BRA-TQR, n. One who makes lucubra- 
tions. Spectator. 

LU'eU-BRA-TQ-RY, a. [L. luciibratoriusJ] Com- 
posed by candle-light. Pope. 

LU'eU-LENT, a. [L. lucxiUntus ; to, lucUy light ; 
It. luculento^ 

1. Luminous; bright; clear; evident. 

Sec if all things to this effect be not and clear. 

JluoA cr. 

2. Clear ; transparent ; pellucid. 

And lucuknt along 

The purer rivers flow. 27<o»wo». 

LTT-CIJL'LITR, n. [L. LucuUitSy and Gr. XiOos, a 
stone.] A black limestone, often pol- 

ished for ornamental purposes ; — so called be- 
cause it is said to have been first applied to this 
use by Lucull^^Sy a Roman consul. Braude, 

t Ly-DiB'RJ-oCs, a, [L. ludihrioem\ ludoy to 
sport.] Sportive; mocking. Tooker. 

LO'DI-CROGs, a, [L. ludicerf or hidicrus ; ludOy 
to play ; It, mlht'o,'] Sportive ; exciting laugh- 
ter; laughable; burlesque; ridiculous; droU. 

Plutarch onotes this instance of Homer’s judgment, in 
closing a ludierota scene with decency and instruction. 

Broome. 

Sjoi. — Ludicrous signifios belonging to sport, or 
exciting lauglitor or mirth; lauirhahle, exciting laugh- 
ter; ridtcuhus, tit to excite ridicule or laugiitor with 
conteiti|>t. A ludicrous scone or situation ; a lau*rhablc 
joke , rtihcnlou-i cmidurt , a comical adventure ; droll 
story; a htulr^que ropre-sontation ; a sportive humor 
or disposition. 

LU'DI-CRoGs-LY’, ad. In a manner to excite 
laughter ; sportively ; in burlesque. Burke, 

LU'Dl-CROyS-NftiSS, w. The quality of e.xciting 
laughter; sportiveness; burlesque. IVdrtofi. 

t LU-Dl-PJ-OA'TIQN, n, [L. ludljkatio; ludm^ 
sport, and facio, to make.] The act of mocking 
or making sport. Bailey, 

t Ly-DlF'i-CA-T9.RY, a, [L. hidificaloriue.l 
Mocking ; making sport ; exciting derision. 

Barrow, 

n, [L.] (Med.) A poison or pestilence ; 
a plague. Brands. 

LtJ'FF, e, n, [Dut. /om?m.] [t. lbfpbd ; pp, 

LUFFr.va, LtfPFRD.] (Naut.) To bring the head 
of a ship nearer the wind ; to loof. Dana, 

LGPF, n* FPut loef; Ger. hofy luf ; Pr. lof\ Old 
Kng. kqf; A. S. lyfty the air; hli/ktn, to raise.] 
(iVa«jf.)‘The side of a ship towards the wind; 
-^the sailing of a ship close to the wind: — 
the forward leech of a fore-and-aft sail:— a 
part of the bow ; loof. — Sec Ijook. Mar, Biot, 

Luff upon luff, a lug’^^taekie attached to the fall of 
another luff-tackle. Dana, 

lOpf, n, [M. Goth, h/a; Su. Goth. hfv>e\ Icel. 
loot's; Scot, kqfy lufe; W, llato,) The 
palm of the hand. [North of Eng.] dohnson, 

lGfF'-tAc-KLE, n, (N'avt.) A large tackle, or 
purchase composed of a double and a single 
block, used for setting up rigging, See. Dam, 

htlQf 0* a, [A. 8. yeluygian^ to drag by the 
hair; Dan, myoy to root up; Sw, kigga^ p. 
Lt'OOBD ; pp. LUOQINO, XA'OOBB.] 
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1. To drag, as something heavy and difficult 
to move , to pull or draw with effort or force ; 
to tug ; to haul. 

They divide the image amongst them, and so htq off 
evety one hia shore. VoUier. 

2. To pull or drag by the ears, as a bear. 

I ’m as melancholy as a gibcat or a lutjged bear, Shak. 

lGg, V. n. To move or drag heavily, [n.] Dry den. 

LtJG, n. 1. The ear or the pendent part of the 
ear. [Scot. andNoith of Eng.] Burns, 

2. A rod, twig, or pole. [Local, Eng.] Wright. 

3. t A land measure of a pole or rod square. 

‘‘Eight lugs of ground.” Spenser. 

4. A kind of sea-worm found on the coast of 
England, highly esteemed for bait ; Lumbrtcus 
marinus ; — also called hig-icorm. P. Cyc. 

5. Something difficult to be carried ; a heavy 

load. [Colloquial and vulgar.] Wright, 

6. (^Founding.) A projecting slip of a mould 

or a flask. Simmonds. 

7. (Com.) A designation used in classifying 

the kinds of American tobacco. “There are 
factory liegs and planters* lugs** Simmonds, 

LGg'GA^JS, n. Any thing cumbrous to be car- 
ried; baggage; — effects; stuff*. 

I am gathenng up my luggage^ and preparing for my 
journey. 

LGg'G^R, «. [But. foyer.] A small ves- 
sel, commonly with three masts, carrying lug- 

sails* Dana, 

lOgG^, n, (^Ent.) An insect like an earth-worm, 
but having legs. Wright, 

lOg'-MARK, n. A mark cut in the ear of a sheep 
or a dog to identify it. Smimonds, 

lOg'— SAIL, 71. {Xaid.) A square sail bent upon 
a yard which hangs obliquely to the mast; — 
used in boats and small vessels. Dana. 


LI.T-GU-BRI-6s'1-TY, 71, 
fulness, [ii.] 


Mournfulness ; sorrow- 
Qu. Bev, 


JX. lugubns ; htgeo, to 
Fr. lu(jubTe,'\ Mournful; 


LU-GU'BRI-OUS, a, 
mourn; It., Sp., ^ Fr. lugubre.) xM.y 
sorrowful ; doleful ; sad ; complaining. 

A himd>rioi& look, a wblnmg tone, make up the sum of 
many men’s humiliations. X>ec. df Chr. Piety, 

LV-GU'BUJ-oGS-LY, ad. Mournfully. Clarke. 

f LUKE, a, [A. S. wkeCy wlaco ; wlacian, to be 
or make warm. — See Lew.] Not fully hot; 
lukewarm ; — also written leuke. Prompt, Parv. 

t LUKE'Njpss, n. Moderate warmth ; lukewarm- 
ness. Ort. Vocab. 

LUKE'wArM, a, [jLitke and warm . — A modern 
pleonasm. — See Luke. Tooke.) 

1. Moderately warm ; tepid ; thermal. “ Luke-^ 

warm water.^* Wiseman, 

2. Not ardent; not zealous ; indifferent. 

Devotion, \ilicn lulniarm, is iindi'vout; 

But when. It glows, its heat is &ti uck to heaven. Tovng. 

LUKE'wARM-LY, ad. In a lukewarm manner or 
state. ' Sherwood, 

LUKB'WARM-NfiSS, n. The state or the quality 
of being lukewarm. Swift. 

lGKE'WArmTH, n. Moderate warmth; luke- 
warmness ; indifference. Addison, 

LClL, u, a. [Gr. Xotliia, to babble ; L. lallo, to 
hing lullaby : — Dut. § Ger. lullen; Dan. hille; 
Sw. lulM [t. nuiXED ; pp, LtrLwiTG, lulled.] 

1. To sing to sleep, as a baby ; to compose to 

sleep by soothing sounds, as of the voice, “ To 
lull him soft asleep.” SpeTtser, 

These, MM by niphtingalee, embracing slept. JUUton. 

2. To put to rest ; to compose ; to quiet. 

By whispering winds soon lulled to sleep. Milton. 

lGll, n, 1. The power or the quality of sooth- 
ing, “Yonder lull of falling waters.” You7ig. 

2. A season of temporary quiet after a storm 
or confusion ; a calm. Wright, 

Lt)L'LA-Bl?’, n, A song to still babes. Fairfax, 

LGLL'gR, n. One who lulls. Cotgrave, 

n. The chimney of a cottage. [Local.] Pegge, 

LU'MA-OHfiL, 7^. lumaohella; hemaea^ 

lG-M 4.-0H|!L'LA, > a snail, from L. UmaXy Uma-^ 
as;*Fr. lumdcheUe.) (Min,) A dark-brown 
marble, containing fossil shells, which reflect 


LUMINOUS 

brilliant colors from within the stone; fire* 
marble. Dana, Brands. 

Lril-BA^'l-NOOs, a. Relating to lumbago. Smart. 

LI’M-BA'GO, n. [Low L, ; L. lumbiy the loins,] 
(Med.) Rheumatism affecting the lumbar re- 
gion. Du7iglison, 

lGm'BAL, a. Same as Lumbar, [r,] Todd. 

lGm'BAR, a. [Low la. Iumba7is; L, lu 7 nbiy the 
loins.] (Anat.) Pertaining to the loins. 

Lumbar regiony the posterior region of the abdomen, 
between the base of the chest and the pelvis; the 
loins. JDu7igltsoru 

lGm'BA-RY, a. Same as Lumbar. Phillips. 

lGm'BER, «• [From Lombard. — “ As the Lom- 
bards were the bankers, so also they were the 
pawnbrokers of the middle ages. The * lumber* 
room was originally the Lorfwa^ d room, or room 
where the Lomhaid banker and broker stored 
his pledges.” Dr, Tt'mch^ 

1. f The shop of a pawnbroker. 

They put all the little plate they had m the lumber, which 
is pawning it. Lady Mut'ray. 

2. t A pledge ; a pawn. Butler. 

3. Articles of furniture thrown together in a 

lump, or heap, as of no use. Otway. 

4. Any thing useless or w’orthless. Pope. 

5. Ribaldry. [Local, Eng.] Wright, 

6. Harm; mischief. [Local, Eng.] Pegge. 

7. Logs to be sawed, or timber sawed or s^lit 

for use, as beams, joists, planks, boards, shin- 
gles, laths, &c. [XL S.] Pitkin. 

LGM'BER, V, a. jy. LUMBERED ; pp. LUMBERING, 
LUMBERED.] To heap in disorder. Rymer. 

LGm'BJPR, r. 71. 1. To move heavily, as a person 
burdened with his own hulk ; to trudge. Dryde?i. 

2. To cut or procure logs or timber in the for- 
est, to be made into lumber or timber. Chandler. 

LGm'B?R- 51R, n. One employed in procuring 
logs or timber in the forest for lumber or tim- 
ber ; a lumberman. [U. S.] Chamber's. 

LGM'B^lR-HdGsB, } fi. A house or room for the 

LfJM'B^JR-RddM, 5 reception of lumber or use- 
less things. Pope, 

lGm'BJGJR-Ing, p, a. Moving heavily or clumsily, 

lGm'BER-ING, n. The act or the employment of 
procuring timber for lumber. [U. S.J Chandler. 

LOm'B^;r-mAn, n. A man employed in procur- 
ing timber for lumber. [U. S.] Bartlett. 

lGm'B^IR—wAg'QN, n, A kind of wagon used 
by farmers for carrying their produce to mar- 
ket. Bartlett. 

lGM'BEIC, n. [L. fMm6r£c«5.] A worm. Clarke. 

LGM'BRI-CAL, a, [L. fom6nc?i5, a worm.] (Anat.) 
Noting small muscles in the hands and feet, re- 
sembling a worm in form. Dunglison. 

LGm'BRJ-CAL, n, (Ajiat.) A muscle of the hands 
and feet ; — so named from resembling a worm 
in form. Wright. 

LXJM-BRl9^(-FdRM, a, [L. lumbrietts, a worm, 
and form.] Shaped like a worm. Smart. 

LU'MI-NA-RY, n, [L. Itminar; It, luminario; 
Sp. hmlinar ; Fr. mminaireS^ 

1. A body which gives light. Milton. 

2. One who enlightens or instructs. Bentley. 

f LU'MI-NATE, V, a. |L. ZuminOy luminatus ; hi* 
7neny lu7nmis, light.] To illuminate. Cockera7n. 

t LtJ-MJ-NA'TIQN, n. Illumination. Bailey. 

t LU'MJNB, V. a. To illumine. Spenser. 

LIJ'MINED (lQ'ni}nd),p. a. Illuminated. Saoage. 

LU-M1-NIp^ER-o0s, a, [L. lumcTtf himinis, light, 
and Zero, to bear.] Producing light ; luminous ; 
luciferous. WheweU. 

lG-M|-n5s'1-TY, n. [It. tum%noHthJ\ State or qual- 
ity of being luminous ; luminousness. Brando. 

LU'MI-NOGs, a. [L. Iwmnosm; lumen, luminis, 
light ; It. ^ Sp. mminoso ; Fr. Iximinetw.] 

1, Emitting light ; shining; bright. 

How came the »un to be htminow? Not from the aecemittr 
of natural causes. 

The most Iturtinow of the prUnnatic colors are the yellow 
and orange. Heuften, 
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2. Lucid ; clear ; plain ; perspicuous. 

None of his critics has refused him [Bobcovitch} the prdis* 
of the most tumuiom perspicuity. 

LU'Ml-NOOs-LY, ad. In a luminous manner; 
with brightnes*a or clearness. Johnson. 

LU'Ml-NOyS-NJESS, 7i. The quality of being lu- 
minous. Boyle. 

LtJMP, n. [Dut. tompey from A. S. limany geli- 
many to glue, or join tog^ether; Ger., Dan., ^ 
Sw. kltmip. — See ClumpTj 

1. A shapeless mass, especially a small shape- 
less mass. “ A lump of common clay,” 

A Uttlei leaven leaveneth the whole Imnj). 1 Cor. v. 6. 

2 . The whole ; the gross ; the aggregate. 

If my readers will not eo to the price of buying my papers 
by retail, they may buy tnerii in the liunp. JLuaiton. 

LOMP, V. a. [t. LUMPED ; pp. LrMPING, LUMPED.] 
To throw or unite in the gross ; to put together 
in one mass; to take in the gross, “The ex- 
penses ought to be lumped together.” Aylijfe. 

LOmp'j^N, n. (/cA.) A long, greenioh fish. Sinart. 

LCaiP'jglR, n. One w’hc lumps.— a laborer em- 
ployed to load or to unload a ship. Ogilme. 

LOmp'-FISH, n. (ZcA.) A large-bodied fish ; 
lump-sucker.— See Lump-suckbh. Yavrell. 

LtlMP'lNG, Bulky; large; heavy; lumpish. 
[Low.] Arbuthnot. 

LOmp^ISH, a. Bulky; heavy; gross; dull. Shak. 

LDMP^ISH-LYi With heaviness or stupidity ; 
stupidly ; doltishly. Sherxoood. 

LtJMP'lSH-Nfias, 71. Bulkiness ; heaviness ; dul- 
ness ; stupidity. Uarmar. 

LtJM?'-S&CK-?R, n. 

A large-bod- 
ied, small-finned ma- 
rine fish, having an 
elevated crest or 
ridge on the back, 
and a powerful 
sucker under the L-umn-sucKor 

throat, formed of the (Cyctoptem 
combined pectorals 

and ventrals ; Cyclopterue lumpus ; — called 
also lump-Jlsh. Yarrell. 

LtJMP'— S iIg'AR (-sMg'?ir),^ n. or loaf- 

sugar broken into small pieces. Shnmoxids. 

LtJiMP'y, a. Full of lumps or compact masses. 
** Spades to dig hard, lumpy clays.” Mo^'thner. 

LU'JV.^y n. [L.] 1. The moon. Phillips. 

2 . f{Chem.) The term by which the old 
chemists designated silver; — because the an- 
cients represented that metal by the symbol of 
the moon. Brajide. 

LU'NA— COR'N 5 I-A, n. (C7iem.) Fused chloride 
of silver ; — so called from its horn-like ap- 
pearance. Bt'ande. 

LU^NA-CY, 71. [L. Imay the moon,] Strictly, the 
condition of an insane person who has lucid in- 
tervals, which formerly were supposed to depend 
on the phases of the moon ; — in present usage, 
madness or insanity in general. Bruxide. P.Cyc. 

Syn.— See Insanity. 

LD^N^R, a. FL. lunaris; lunuy the moon; It. 
luTmte ; Sp. Xuimr ; Fr. IwTmiVe,] Pertaining to, 
or resembling, the moon. “ The lunar horns.” 

Lunar one of the bones of the wrist. — 

Lv-mr cycUy (Astron.) the period of time after wlilch 
the new moons return on ttio same days of the year. 
Brande.’^- Lunar diftancoy (Aetron, & JSTaHs^ation.) the 
distance of the moon from the sun, or from a iixed 
star or a planet, — used in calculations of longitude. 
The distance, as obsorvod at any particular time, cor- 
rected for refraction and parallax, is compared with 
the same ilistanc«» as given in a nautical almanac for 
Greenwich time, and the difforence of those times 
shows the longitude. — Lunar observationy the obser- 
vation of the moon^s distance from a heavenly body, 
for the purpose of determining longitude. Jrichol.-^ 
Lunar methody the method of determining longitude 
by the observation of lunar distances, — Zwnar ftionthy 
the time in which the moon completes a revolution 
about the earth, and returns to the same position rela- 
tively to some celestial foody j — appropriately the time 
which elapses between two consecutive new or full 
moons, or in which the moon returns to the same po- 
sition relatively to the earth and sun ; the synodic 
month.— Zicaar yeaty the period of twelve lunar, or 


synodic, months, or 354 days, 8 hours, 48 minutes, 
and 34 seconds. Brande. 

LU'NAR-cAUS'TIC, 91. (Chem.) Fused nitrate 
of silver. — See Luna. SiUiman. 

LU-NA'Rl-A, n. [L. liinay the moon.] (Bot.) A 
genus of plants ; moon-wort. MiUer. 

LU-NA'RI-AN, 71. An inhabitant of the moon. 

Herschel. 

LU'NA-RY, a. Same as Lunar, [r,] Raleigh. 

LU'NA-RY, 71. [L. Iu7iaria.'\ {Bot.) A plant of the 
genus Jlunana ; moon wort, or honesty. Drayton. 

LU'N/\TE, I Cl. {Bot.) Formed like 

LU'NAT-^ID, 5 a half moon. 

Bf’oum. P. Cyc. 

LU'NA-TlC, a. [L. lunaticus ; It. ^ Sp. 
liinatico ; Fr. Uinattqxie.'] Attected with lunacy ; 
insane; mad; crassy. — See Lunacy. Sliak. 

LU'NA-tIc, 71. A person affected with lunacy ; an 
insane person ; a madman. Skak. 

LU-NA'TION, n. [It. lunazione; Sp. lu7iacion\ 
Fr. lunaison ; L. Iu7iay the moon.] {Astron.) A 
synodical revolution of the moon, or the period 
between two successive new moons. Holder. 

LtJNCn, n. A luncheon. — See Luncheon. 

LfllXCII, V. 71. \i. LUNCHED; pp. LUNCHING, 

LUNCHED.] To take or to cat a lunch. Gent. Mag. 

LtTNCirEON (ISnch'un), n. [Of uncertain ety- 
mology. — derives it from Sp. loxijoy a 

long piece, a slice ; Skhvier, from Gcr. klci7i~ 
kp}iy a small piece ; Joh7isony from clutchy or 
clunch ; Fox'dy from Sp. once (eleven), as used 
in the phrase, Placer las once, to take a lunch 
about noon ; Richa7'dsmi and Trench regard it 
as a corruption of 7iU7ieheo7iy or 7ioo7ishuny the 
laborer’s slight meal, to which he withdrew to 
shim the heat of the 710077 . “ It is not probable 
we are indebted to the Spanish for the word. 
The origin is common to the two languages.” 
Richardson.'] 

1. A lump or piece of bread ; a slice ; a little 
food. 

3 • .n 1 ' n’*/ '/ o. ' *• i' ''•«;*•.! Oti]/. 

2. A «’’arb*m?ul''etwo^r T'rcak*’'‘*'*nT'.d d*''.'ie'*; 
— 'oniici y lK-t\ei'r ( k' ‘d ‘•.qipoi. 7 tdd. 

jgng* Instead of lunchen [or luin AT our rounn i jieoplo 
In Hainpahire, as in many otliei pair-«, aiu ai »• tiie 
form nuncheott or vuntJon 'aUo nuiuiium, i/'ii'ir'i, and 
nunc. In Howell ’» Vor.ilmlnn [ IRViJ. and 

in Cotgrave’s French and ii^panish Dictionary, boTli 
words occur ; xmnewn or mmcbcany the atternooii’s 
repast, and htncluonyti big piece, i.e. of bread, for both 
give the old Fr. canbot as the equivalent of luvckfon, 
which word has this moaning. It is clear that in this 
sense of lumpy or biff piece^ Gay uses luncheon. Trench. 

LUNE, n. [L. Iwuty the moon ; Fr. lunel] 

1. A crescent or half-moon. ** Just ranks, or 

wedges, lm7esy or squares.” Watts. 

2. (Geom.) A figure in the form of a cres- 
cent, being the area included between the arcs 
of two circles which intersect each other; — 
also called hmula. 

“ The lunf of Hippocrates is famous as being 
the first curvilinear space whose area waa €.vactly 
determined.” Dames <S* Peek. 

3. pi. t A fit of lunacy ; mad freaks ; frenzy ; 
crotchets ; whims. 

Your hufiband is in his old hence again. Shak. 

“ Lune» occurs four times in Shakspeare 5 but 
has not been mot with elsewhere.” Rtchardson. 

4. [Goth, lifta, a cord.] A leash ; as, “ The 
lune of a hawk.” 

LU'N?IT, w. A little moon, or satellite. Bp. Hall. 

LU-HKTTE' (li;i-n 6 t'), n. [Fr. dim. of luncy the 
moon.] 

1 . {Fo?'t.) A field-work composed of two 
faces and two flanks, parallel to the capital, 
being similar to a ravelin, or a demi-hme, but 
generally smaller. Gloa. of Mil. Terms. P. Cyc. 

2. {Man.) A horseshoe without a sponge : 

"—a round piece of felt, to cover the eye of a 
vicious horse. Rees. 

3. {Areh.) An aperture for the admission of 

light in a concave ceiliri^, Brande. 

4 . {Optica,) A kind of watch-glass much flat- 
tened in the centre : *— a kind of convexo-con- 
cave lens for spectacles. PkHUpa. Olmsted. 




LUNG, n . ; pi. LONG? [A. S. lunge ; Dut. long; 
Ger. § Dan. Iu7ige ; Sw. lungal] 

1. {Atiat.) One of the two organs of respira- 

tion m man and many other rrr>r.,'.l rou'plete- 
ly filling the two cavities 0 " ’■■u' 1 and 

separated by the mediastinum and the heart. 

jQ£ 3 pThe lungs are composed essentially of prolon- 
gations and ramifications of the bioiicliia, and ol the 
pulmonary arteries and veins, the divisions being sup- 
ported by a fine areolar tissue. The right lung, 
which IS shorter and broader tiian the left, is divided 
into three unequal lobes. The left has only two lobes. 
DunffUson. 

2 . pi. Formerly a cant term for a strong- voiced 

fellow . •— also for an alchemist’s attendant who 
pulled his coals. Coles. B. Jonson. 

LUN^E, 71. A thrust or pass. — See Longe. 

LCtngeD (ItLngd), a. Having lungs, or drawing 
and expelling air as the lungs. 

While the lunged bellows hissing fire provoke. Dryden. 

LCn'^^I-OCts, a. Vindictive ; ill-tempered ; quar- 
relsome ; awkward. [Local, Eng.] Grose. 

LTIng '-GROWN, a. (Med.) Having the lungs 
grown to the plmrcsy or membrane that lines 
the bieast. Ilai'tey. 

t LfJN'GlS, 71. [Old Fr. longis. — See Lounge.] 
A slow, dull, awkward fellow. Beau. ^ Ft. 

lOng'L^SS, a. Destitute of lungs. Good. 

LtfNG'WORT (-wiirt), n. A genus of herbs of 
the order Boi^aginacea ; PuUnonaria. Gray. 

LU'NT-F5RM, a. [L. limay the moon, and for77iay 
form.] Shaped like the moon. Loudon. 

LU-N]-SO'L.\R, a. [L. lunay the moon, and sola- 
risy pertaining to the sun ; soly the sun ; Sp, 
lumsolar ; Fr. hoiisolaire.] {Astroxi. ik C/iron.) 
Combining the revolutions of the sun and moon. 

Liailwlar period, the period after which tlie eclipses 
again rctiun in the same ordei, consisting of 532 
years, ascertained by multiplying together the lunar 
and solai cycles of 19 and 28 years respectively j— 
also called lumsolar year. Brande. 

LU'NI-STIce, n. [L. LmOy the moon, and siOy to 
stand.] {Astron^ The farthest iioiut of the 
moon’s northing or southing. JVtvg/ii. 

LtJNT, w. [Dut. lout; Gcr. lunto; Sw. 

Sec LiNTrtTooK.] The inatch-eord with v\lnch 
cannon are fired. Baikty. 


LU^J^ru-LAy n. [L. dim. of limn, the moon,] 
(Aficit.) The white scmi-lunar murk at the base 

of the nails, lloblyn. 

LU'NU-LAR, J a. [L. tort, the moon,] {Bot.) 
lO'NU-lAte, > Shaped like uercKceiit; ercs- 
LU'NU-LAT-ED J ccnt-shaped ; lunate, Loudon* 

LU'NULE, 71. [Fr.] 

1 . ( Gcotn.) A crescent-shaped figure ; a lime. 

— Sec Lunk. C7*ahh. 

2. {Conch.) A crescent-shaped spot on some 

bivalve shells. Wfdghi, 


LU'Nl.T-LiiT, n. {F7it.) A creseent-shaped spot 
in insects, of a different color from the rest of 
the body. Wright, 


LU'Ntr-LiTE, n. {Pal.) One of a genus of fossil 
corals. LyelL 

LlJ-riCR'CAL, a. lupcrcdUs'y Lupcrcus, a 

name of the Lyccun Pan ; lupia^y a wulf.] I’er- 
tAining to the Lupercalia. 


n;i-PKR'CAL, n. [Fr,] Same as LirPEttOALlA. 
jUtjr Sliaksiicare accents it incorrectly 

LU-PPH-CA^LMy n. pi [L. — See T.i Uidu'aL.] 
{Roman Ant.) A festival celebrated in Febru- 
ary, in honor of Lupervus, or the Lycetm Pan, 
the god of fertility, when the priests, with their 
faces painted, and only a girdle around their 
loins, ran about the city, striking the w»omen 
whom they met, who were supposed in conse^ 
quence to oe rendered fruitful, W, Smith, 

LU'Pl-A» kintita, to pain.] (ilferf.) An 

encysted tumor; a wen. Dimglison. 

LCJ'PlN-AS-TJgR, n. [L. lupmus, a lupine, and 
Or. derr^et a « Er. Iu 2 nnastfr.] {Bot.) The 
bastard lupine, iMudon 

lO'FINB, n. [L. Inpinm; Fr. Ivpin.’S {Bot.) A 

very extensive genus of hardy annual, perennial, 
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{Bot,) A genus of plants ; the 
Miller* 


and half shrubby leguminous plants, bearing 
showy flowers. P. Cyc* 

LC'P|NE, a, [L. lupinusi lupus ^ a -wolf.] ^\"olf- 
ish; like a wolf. Gaiiden* 

LU'PJN’-INE, n. (C/iem.) A substance of gummy 
appearance^ obtained Irom lupines. Cye. 

LU'PjN-iTE, 71 . {Chem.) A bitter substance ex- 
tracted from the leaves of Lupuius albas ^ or white 
lupine. Braude. 

LU'POUS, a. Wolflsh ; like a wolf, [n.] Maunder* 

LU'Py-LINE, n. [Fr*] {Ghem.) A substance ex- 
tracted from the hop (Jlmnufus lupuius)^ and 
containing from eight to twelve per cent, of hi- 
pulite. ° ® P. Cyc. 

LU'Py-LITE, n. {Chem.) The active principle of 
Ilumulits liipulusy or the hop. P. Cyc. 

LtJ'PTT-LtJS, n. 
hop. 

LU'PyS, 71. [I .. n 1. {Med.) A tubcicular 

excrescence i'. i , ii. spreading ulcerations, 
chiefly about the face ; — so named from its 
rapacity. Bmiglisou. 

2. {AstroTi.) An ancient southern constella- 
tion on the south of Scorpio ; the Wolf. Hhid. 

LURCH, 71. 1. A forlorn, deserted condition ; a 
helpless state ; difficulty. 

2. {yau£.) The suddhii rolling of a vessel to 
one side. Dana. 

To Imvo in the lurch, to leave in a forlorn or deserted 
condition, or without help. 

Have a care how you keep eompanV with tho^e that, when 
they 1m<l theiiibelvtib upon a pinch, w ill fciv c tin ii !■ iculi i/i 
thrlmch. L, Kah cintje. 

id's*" Perhaps, to leave on the watch, when further 
watch was useless [or dangerous].*’ Rieluird^on. 

t To be at lurch, to lie in wait. — f To give a lurch, 
to deceive. WrigkU 

LURCH, V. 71. [“ There can be no doubt that lurk 
and lurch are the same word, varying a little in 
the application. It has not been 
traced to its origin.” Richardson. — S.'-' L. itk ^ 
p. LUROHEn; ^p. LURCHING, fJ. ! 

1. To bs or lie on the watch oi - 1 ua.; ; *.o j.' 
concealed ; to lurk, [r.] 

While the one wns upon wing, the other stood hocMnq 
upon the ground, and flew away with the fish. D Estrange. 

2. To act covertly or deceptively *, to practise 
subterfuges ; to resort to shifts or expedients. 

T 'll' li ■ leaving goodness on my left hand, 

n’"’ ' "i* ! '"o in my necessity, am fain to shuifle, 

1,1 ! I ' , .■! i i I I'o'.'. Shal. \ 

3. (Maul*) To pitch or roll suddenly to one 

side, as a vessel. Smart. 

lOROII, V. a. 1. To anticipate or outstrip in ac- 
quiring something; to deprive of by antici- 
pating. [h.] 

You have lurrherf your fHends of tho better half of the 
garland by eoneealing this part of the plot- B. Jomon. 

2. To take or gain privily or secretly before 
other competitors, or when others do not or 
cannot, [ii.] 

The fond conceit of something like a Duke of Venice nut 
latciv into ninny men’s licuds, by vnnv one or other siibiilcly 
driving oil under this notion Ins own ambitious ends, to Uu r/t 
a Clown. Jlilton. 

3. To deceive ; to disappoint ; to leave in the 
lurch. ** This is a sure rule, that will never de- 
ceive or lurch the communicant.” [r.] South. 

4. [L. lurco.] tTo eat or swallow greedily; 
to swallow up ; to devour. 

Toofiir off from great cities, which may hinder hmtlneasi 
or too near them, wmeh lurcheth all provisionn, and m.iketli 
every thing dear. Bacon. 

LitROH'jpR, n. 1. One that lurks or lies in wait, 
watch, or concealment, as to steal. 

Swift from hia ptay tho scudding lttt c7u>r flies, 

“Whilst every honest tongue ” Stop thief I” resounds. Gag. 

2. A hunting dog that w<atche8 for the game } 
—more us^ by poachers than by sportsmen. 

3. [L. lureo^ t A glutton ; a gormandizer ; 

—also written lurcard and lurcare. Wright. 

t lO'RCHMJNE, n. The line of a fowling net 
by which it was pulled over to enclose the 
birds. 

And now my men to the 2wreA-Zine wIR steal. Mir. for Mag. 

f Lt^R'PAN, n. [Old Fr. hurdin. — See Loord.] 
A lazy,’ lumpish fellow; a lubber; a clown;— 
also written lurden. Florio. 


t LUR'DAX, a. Lumpish ; lazy' ; stupid. Cotgrave. j f Lt'SK, 7i. A lazy fellow ; a lubber. 
LUR'DY,' 

LUR'^Y, 


Bale, 

lVR'DV, I a. Sluggish; laz}-. [Local, North of To be laz}’, idle, or unem^oyedj 

1. ' E 


Eng.] Wright. 

LURE, n. [Fr. leurre. — Landais derives from L. 
Jorum, a thong of leather ; Skinner, from A. S. 
kewa, a betrayer.] 

1. {Falcoiu y.) A piece of red leather in the 

form of a bud, which, being throwm into the air, 
served to recall a hawk. Somerril e. 

2. Any enticement ; any thing that attracts, 
tempts, or incites; allurement; attraction. 

The bae of novelty and thirst of gain. Hioolc. 

LURE, r. a. [Fr. /cMrrer.] [i. lured ; yjjj. lur- 
ing, LURED.] 

1. {Falconry.) To biing or entice to the lure, 

as a hawk. Chaucer. 

2. To tempt, or induce by some temptation ; 
to entice ; to attract ; to allure. 

Volumes on sheltered stalls exp.inded lie. 

And V anous buiunce Iw et the leaiiitd e 3 e. Gag. 

Byn. — See Allure. 

LURE, V. n. To call hawks. “ These falconers 
. . . luring all along.” JSotoell. 

LLT'RID, «. \L. Iu7'idus\ It. lu7'ido.'\ Pale yellow; 
of a pale, dull color; ghastly ; gloomy. Thotnsoii. 

LURK, V. 71. [Dut. loeren ; Ger. lauern ; Dan. 
hirer I Sw. liira. — W. llercio, to lurk. — See 
LUHDH.] [f. LURKED ; pp. LURKING, LURKED.] 

1. To lie in wait or on the watch. 

Let us lay wait for blood, let us herk iirivily for the inno- 
cent, without cause. Trov. 1 . 11. 

2. To lie concealed; to lie close ; to keep out 
of sight or out of the way ; to skulk. 

Millbrook lurLeth between two hills. Carew. 

Whilst Nero thus /Mrlerf,the Senate, assembled in council, 
declaicd lum enemy of tho state- BavUle's 2acUvs. 

LtiRK'^SR, 71. One that lurks. Bp. Hall. 

LURK'ING, 2 ?. a. Lying in W'ait ; skulking. 

LtlRK'lNG-H5LB, n. A hole or den in which to 
lurk ; a secret place. Addi$07i. 

LURK'ING-PLACE, n. A place in which one 
lurks ; a secret place ; a hiding-place. Shak. 

f lDR'R Y, 71. [Belg. leure. Ski)i7ie7\'\ 

1. A* confused heap. Joeb'eU. 

2. A disturbance j a tumult. MilJofi, 

LirS-CrfiT'I-DJSE, 71. pi. [L. lusemia, the nightin- 
gale.] (Ornith.) A family of dentirostral birds 
of the Older ‘sub-'^nmilies 

Malurino:, Luscinifnc, 

Paring, Mtiiotiltincc, and MotadUinoi ; war- 
blers. Gray. 

L tjrS’CT~m'Jsr.BS, ti. pi. [See 
Lusoinidas.] ( Oniith.') 

A s«ib-family of dentiros- 
Iral biuls of the order 
Passeres and family 
cinidcc; warblers. Gray. 

LtlS'CIOUS (msli't.is), a. [Of galactodes, 

uncertain etymology. — L//#" suspects it to be a 
corruption of delicious ; Skhmer, of luxurious. 
— Rwhard$07i and Todd derive it from lush.] 

1. Sweet, so as to nauseate ; sweet to excess. 
Pert wit and luacioia clo<iacnco have lost their relish. 

2. Agreeable to the taste ; delicious ; pal- 
atable ; savory ; grateful. 

Tho frod that to him now Is as Tmeiow as locusts shall ho 
to him shortly as bitter us coloquintida. Shak, 

3. Strong and offensive in smell. [Local,’ 

Leicestershire, Eng.] W7'ight. 

lGs'CIOUS-LY (iiisU' 98 -l 9 ), ad. "With excessive 
sweetness ; deliciously- Shencood. 

LttS'CloyS-NfiSS, n. The quality of being lus- 
cious; dcUciousness- Dra7jton. 

LU'SfiRN, 71 . [L. htptts ecTTvarius, deer-wolf ; Fr. 

loup-cervier.] {Kofil.) The lynx. Bailey. 

fLtrSH, a. Full of juice or succulence. How 
lu^ and lusty the grass looks I ” Shxik. 

LXJ'SI-Ad, n. The Portuguese epic poem written 
by Camoens on the subject of the establish- 
ment of the Portuguese empire in India. 

t LtJSK, a. [Of uncertain etymologjf, — Mivishm 
derives from Fr. lasche, 0che, sluggish. — Jamie- 
son refers to Ger. lauschen, to lurk, to lounge.] 
Sluggish ; lazy ; lubberly. Sir T. More. 



to he or bask at ease. * Warner. 

tLUSK’JSH, o. Inclined to laziness. MarstoTi, 
t LtrSK^fSII-LY, ad. Lazily ; indolently. Johnson. 

tLlJSK^ISH-NESS, ?i. Disposition to bo lazy, 
laziness ; indolence. Spenser. 

t Ll’-SO 'RJ-oCs, I 05 ^ [L, lasorius ; lusor, a 

fLU'SO-RY, ? player ; ludo, lusuni, to play,] 
Used’ in play ; sportive. Burtofi. Watts. 

LIT ST, n. [Goth, lustus-, A. S., Dut., Gei. 
lust ; Dan. lyst ; Sw. lust.] 

1. -f- Inclination ; will ; desire. 

Little Utat had she to talk of aught. Spenjper 

2. Carnal desire ; concupiscence ; carnality. 

Capricious, -viantoM. boV’,?”-! h-’s*n! Av-* 

Is meanly seUish; I ii m- ciitl. Milton. 

3. Any violent, inordinate desire ; cupidity. 

“ The lust of lucre.” Pope, 

4. fVigor ; active power. 

Trees will grow greater, ... if you put salt or lees of wins 
to the root. The cause may be the increaainff the Imt or 
spirit of the root. Bacon, 

LtJsT, V. n. [A. S. Iusta7i ; Dut. lusten ; Ger. 
I’jste7i ; Dan. lyster ; Sw. Jysta.] \i. lusted ; 
pp. LUSTING, LUSTED.] 

1. t To wish J to desire ; to like ; to list. 

They do even what they lust. Fs. txxiii. 7. 

2. To have vehement desires. 

We should not lust after evil things, as they also lusted. 

1 Cor. X, 6. 

3. To ha\-e carnal desires. 

Whosoevei looketli on a votnan to lust after her hath com- 
mitted adulteri with hei alieiid^ in his heart. Matt. v. 28. 

Ltrsi”-Dl-pT-5D, a. Pampered by lust, [it.] Shak. 

LtJST'JgR, 71. One inflamed with lust. 

LtrSTPtJL, a. 1. + Stout; robust; vigorous; 
lusty. “ Lustful health.” SaoksiUe, 

2. liaving ‘lust or carnal desire; concupis- 
cent; libidinous; lascivious; lecherous. 

There is no man that is intemperate or lustful, but, besidoa 
the guilt, likewise stains and obscuies lus soul. Tillotaoiu 

3. Provoking sensuality; inciting to lust. 

” Lustful orgies. ” MiUon. 

LfJST'pOL-LY, ad. With lust or carnal desire, 
LflST''FlO'L-N£ss, n. Libidinousness. Sherwood, 
tL&S'TJC, «. Lusty; healthy; cheerful, Shak. 

tLCrST'l-HJEAD (-liSd), ) n. Tigorofbody;lusti- 
fLCST'j-noOD (-Iifld), 5 ness. Spenser, Shak. 

Lf)ST'l-LY, ad. Vigorously ; stoutly ; with met- 
tle. ** To fight lustily J' Shak. 

LtTST'l-NESS, 71. Quality of being lusty; vigor 
of body ; stoutness ; sturdiness. 

Cappadocian slaves were famous fbr tlieir lustiness. JOryden. 

LI^ST'JNO, n. Eager or impure desire ; lust, 

t L0ST^L^:SS, a. Without lust ; not vi|orous ; 
weak ; languid. Spenser, 

LtJs'TRAL, a. [L. lusfralis ; Ztestrum, a lustra- 
tion ; It. Ivstrate ; Sp. § Fr. lustral.] 

1. Pertaining to lustration; as, Lustral 

days ” ; ** JUtst7^al sacrifices.” 

2. Used in lustration. Lttsti'al waters.’* Popa, 

t lO'STRATE, V. a. [L. lustro, Itustratus.] To pu- 
rify by means of a propitiatory oflering. Herbert, 

LVS-TEA'TigN, n. [L. htstrafio; It. lustra., 
sione ; Sp. Imtracton ; Fr. histratioTi.] Purifica- 
tion by water ; a cleansing. Sandys, 

lUS^TRB (liSs't^r), n. [L. Ittstro, to purify; 
tru 7 n, a lustration ; It. lmtro% Sp. ^ Fr. lustre 

1. Brightness; splendor; gloss; glitter; 

brilliancy"; as, lustre of one’s eyes. \ 

The scorching snn was mounted high, 

la all its t^re. to the noonday sky. Addison, 

2. Splendor of birth, ^ deeds, fame, &c. ; re- 
nown ; distinction ; eminence. 

I used to wonder how a man of birth and spirit could en- 
dure to be wholly insignificant and obscure in a tbreign coun- 
try, when he might live with lustre in his own. 

3. A bright chandelier or hanging candle- 
stick, Pppo, 

4 Tho space of five years, — See Lustrum:, 

®r«. 
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5. (I)esenptive Mineralogy^ A variation 'in 
the nature ot the reflecting surface of minerals, 
producing diflcrent kinds of lustre. 

The kinds of lustre recognized are six, viz. : 
metallic, vitreous, resinous, pearly, silky, adaman- 
tine; a variation in the quantity of light reflected 
produces ditfeient degrees of intensity of lustre^ de- 
nominated ds follows : splendent, shining, glistemiig, 
glimmuring, dull. Dana, 

Syn* — tsee Brightness, Clearness. 
LtJS'TRE-LESS, a. Having no lustre. Walsh, 

LtjrS^TR{-CAL, a, [L. liistriciis ; lustrum^ a lus- 
tration.] Relating to lustration. Middleton, 

LUSTRING (lusTrlng or Iflr'&trliig) [IQs'trlng or 
lat'stiing, W, F. Ja.; lut'&triug, ; Itts'tring, J, 
Sm, IVr . ; la'strlug, K,], n. A lustrous or shin- 
ing silk ; — often corruptly written lutestring, 

LtS'TROyS (lus'trus), a. [It. lustro ; Bp. lustro- 
j£>.] Bright ; shining ; luminous. Colhns, 

LiJs'TROyS-LY, ad. In a lustrous manner j bril- 
liantly ; lumihously. For, Qie. Rev, 

L&S'TRUM, ; pi. z&s'TRA, [L.] {Roman 
Ant,) ‘a lustration or purification, — particu- 
larly, the purification of the whole Roman peo- 
ple, performed once in five years, by one of the 
censors in the Campus Martins, after the busi- 
ness of the census was over : — the space of five 
years. ISmith, 

lOst'-STAINED (-stand), a. Defiled by lust. Shak. 
LtJST'-WEA-RlED, a. Satiated with lust. Shak, 

LtJST'WORT (-wurt), 7i. {Dot.) A plant of the 
genus Drosera ; sun-dew. Lee, 

LCST'y, a, 1. Able of body ; stout ; corpulent ; 
robust ; vigorous ; sturdy ; burly ; brawny. 

They slew of Moab at that time about ten thousand men, 
n il IngtHy and all men of valor, Jvuln. iii. J®. 

2. t Handsome ; beautiful. Gower, 

3. t Pleasant; delightful. Spenser, 

4t. -f Saucy ; impudent. Shak, 

fLtJS'TY-HfiAD, n. Wanton propensity. Drayton, 

LU'BUS [L.] A freak of nature; 

a deformed or unnatural production. Qu. Rev. 

LUT'^-nIsT, 7 t, One who plays upon the lute ; 
a lutist ; — written also lutenist, Tatkr, 

Ly-TA'Rr-O&S, a, [L, lutarius ; mud.] 

1, Pertaining to, or living in, mud. Johnson, 

2. Of the color of mud. Grow, 

Ly-TA'TIQN, n, [L. Into, lutatus, to daub with 
mud; hditmy mud; lutacion; Fv, lutation,] 
The act or the process of luting. Johnson, 
LUTE, n. [Dut. luit ; Ger. laiite ; Dan. lut ; Sw. 
luta , ' — It. liiito ; Sp. A musical stringed | 

instrument of the guitar kind, much used in the | 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, in form 
resembling the horizontal section of a long, bell- 
shaped pear, with a back in ribs like those of 
some melons. Bra^ide, 

But muflical as Is Apollo’s hOe. JUHton, 

LUTE, n. [L. lutum, mud ; Sp. luien ; Fr. hd,} 
{Chem,) A composition of pipe-clay, or other 
tenacious subst.inco, used for closing the junc- 
tures of vessels, so as to prevent the escape of 
gases during distillation or sublim-ition, or for 
coating vessels which arc to be subjected to a 
great heat. P. Oyc, 

LUTE, V, a, [». LUTED ; pp. LUTING, LUTED.] 

1. To close or coat with lute. Bacon, 

2. To play on the lute. Wright, 

LXlTB'-CASE, n. A case for a lute- Shak, 

LflTE'-MAS-T^U, n, A lutanist. Phillips. 

liO-TE-Q-Lfi'INB, } (CA.m.) A yellow color- 

LtJ'T)gl-Q-LlNE, > ing matter obtained from the 
wood of Reseda luteola, or weld. Brando. 

LU'lflgl-oOs, a. \h,lv;tom\ lutum, yellow-weed, 
weld.] Deep yellow with a tinge of red ; hav- 
ing the color of the yolk of an egg. Roget. 
L0T'^iR, or LUT'TST, n, A lutanist. HakewiU. 
LUTE'STRlNG, n. 1, The string of a lute. Donm, \ 
2. A kind of silk ; — properly lustring,-— 8ee 
Lustring- Goldsmith, 

LU-TK^ (la-fS'fllif-?), n, (Astrm,) An asteroid 
discoverea by Goldschmidt in 1852. Lovering, 
L0^TH^1R-AJ^» (Bed Uist.) A follower or 


disciple of Luther; one of a denomination of 
Protestants who ditter from other denominations 
in affirming the doctrine of consubstantiatiun, in 
encouraging private confession of sins, and in 
using wdiers in the administration of the Lord’s 
supper. Braude. 

LU'THJgR-AN, a, {Bed Bisf,) Relating to Luther 
or Lutheranism. “ diMuc-s.” Burnet. 

I LU^TH5R-AN-I§iM, n. The doctrines of Luther 
i or the Lutheraus. Laurence, 


tLU'THjpR-I§M, n. Lutheranism. A, Wood, 

LU'TH^RN, n, [L. lucernai luse^ hicis^ light; Fr. 
lucarue,'] (Arch.) A window on the roof, hav- 
ing its frame placed vertically on the rafters ; a 
dormer. — See Dormer- Braude, 

LUT'ING, n, (Chem.) The coating of chemical 
vessels, or the materials for coating them. Ure, 

LU'TOSE (129), a. [L. lutosus,'] Miry; covped 
with clay. Wright, 

fLfT'r-Ll’.NT. a. \h, hdukntus \ /wtoi, mud.] 
Miiddj , till bid. Baiky, 

LUX,v.a. \lu,luxo.'\ To disjoint; to luxate. Pope, 

LCX'ATE, V. a, [Gr. 2o|(Ja), to make slanting; 
Xo^dst oblique ; L. luxOt luxatus ; It. lussare ; Fr. 
lux^r,\ [«. LUXATED ; pjy, luxating, luxat- 
ed.] To put out of joint ; to dislocate. tVise7nan. 

LITX-A'TION, 71. [L. lxtxatio\ It. lu8sazione\ Sp. 

hjaeioTf- \ Fr, luxation.] The act o' p-i^ri-'p oi t 
o^ joint, or the state of being put tv.u o . 

a displacement; a dislocation. Drugl^on. 

i t lGxe, n. [Fr. ; L. luxus,] Luxury. Pnor. 

t L&X'IVE, a. Luxurious ; voluptuous. 

These [letters] often bathed she in her luscive eyes. SiicC:. 

; II Ly.X-U'RI-^NCE (liig-zil'r^-ans), ) n, [Fr.te- 

11 LUX-U'RI-AN-Cy (Ii^g-zQ're-giu-sf), ) tmance,] 
The state ‘or tlie quality of being luxuriant; 

[ rank or excessive growth; exuberance. 

The juicy groves 

n ‘t *h’th bi”’" r**®!’'! n'-b’ dpceo'', 

T- I ■ V i*« »• j. » 'o ■ ' I I '•>' i i 

I nt'. . • ii e • J ' .» « Thonmn, 

Floweis prow up m tho gaiaen m the greatest Jurtirtanct; 
and profusion. i^jmetator, 

Syn. — See Exuberance. 

KLl’X-U'RI-ANT [lug-za'r§-?nt, W, J. Ja, Sni, 
IFr. ; IQg'/i-u^r^-^ttt, P. P. ; Rg-zh6'rf-?int, 8.; 
luka-ur'y ant, A'.], a, [Ij. luxunoj luxurians, to 
glow rank, to wanton; Inxmia, luxuiy ; 8n. Ui- 
Juriante; Fr. luxuriante. — Sec Luxury.] Of 
rank or excessive growth ; superfluously abun- 
dant or plentiful ; exuberant ; superabundant. ! 
Grace abused brings forth the foulest deeds. 

As richest soil the most iuxuriant weeds. Cowper. 

Prune the lurnnont, the uncouth refine, 

But show no mercy to an empty line. Pope, 

Syn.— See Exuberant. 

II LU3j:-U'Rl-.yNT-LY» 1. With rank or exces- 1 
sive growtli ; as, “‘The gia-s grow’?, luxuricinflyJ^ 

2, In abundance or pi ofusion. 

In wild array luaruriantl}/ he pours 
A crowd of voids, and opens all his stores. Pitt. 

II LTTX-D'RT-Atb, V. n. (L. luxurio, hmniatm ; 

luxury ; It. Fr. luxurier.— 

See Luxury.] [f. luxuriated ; pp. luxuri- 
ating, luxuriated.] 

1. To grow luxuriantly ; to flourish. “Corn 

luxuntifes in a better mould.” ^ Burton, 

2. To pass the time in luxury ; to live luxu- 
riously ; to revel ; to wanton ; to be given to the 
pleasures which wealth and abundance afford. 

Alexander the Great, refleetinx on hf a frienrls degenerat- 
ing into »iloth nml luxury, told them that itwohaniust hlnvlsli 
thing to lujruruftej and a most loj al thing to lalior. Rarroir, 

t LtJ:g:-V-Ri'^l-T V (lUg-xw-), «. Luxuriancc.^rfmie. 

I II Ltt:?-fT^RJ-0fr8 %V. J, Ja, Sm. Wr . ; 

P. rX ; hig-zha'r9-fi«, S , ; liSgz-Or'yiis, 
A.], a, [L, Ittxuriosus; luxurioj lu\ury; It. 
lussurioso ; Sp. luptrioso \ Fr. luxurwux.] 

1. Of rank growth; luxuriant; exuberant, [r.] 

WMl may w« labor sHH to dress 
This garden, still to tend nitint, herb, and flower* 

Our pleasant task enjfdned; hut, till more hands 

Aid ns, the work under our labor grows 

Xtimirwm by restraint- XWon, 

2- Voluptuous; induing or delighting in 
luxury ; given or addicted to the pleasures which 
wealth and abundance afford. i 


In courts and palaces he [Belial] also reigns, 

And in luxnnuut. cities, where the noise 
Of not asceuds above their loftiest towers. 

And injury, and outrage. Milton, 

3. Wanton ; lustful ; libidinous. “ Most in- 
satiate, luxurious woman.” [r.] Shak, 

4. Administering to luxury. “In triumph 

and luxurious wealth.” Milton, 

5. Disposing to wantonness ; softening bv 


pleasure. “ Luxurious ease.” 


Drydeit. 


A, Wood, 


II LlJ^-U'RI-OOs-Ly, ad. In luxury ; voluptuous- 
ly; deliciously. ’ Dry den, 

11 LUX-U'Rl-OUS-NTESS, n. The quality or the 
state of being luxurious; freedom of indul- 
gence ; voluptuousness ; luxury. Rakigh. 

t Lt^X'y-RlST, n. One given to luxury. Tempk, 

lOx'V-RY (Ifik'shu-rf), n, [L. luxm'ia\ hixus^ 
excess htxus^ dislocated ; luxo, to dislocate ; 
luxor^ to live riotously, from Gr. Xo^6s, slanting, 
oblique ; It. lussuria ; Sp. lujuria ; Fr, luxure,] 

1. fRank growth; luxuriance; exuberance. 

yn-r'-t-cpf ert t fruitful ground, with the 

.1, - li.u : bic -iM T. Bacon, 

2. t Lust ; lewdness ; wantonness. 

Let not the royal bed of Denmark be 
A couch for htaury and durnned incest. Shcuc. 

3. Voluptuousness ; indulgence in, or addict- 
edness to, the pleasures which wealth and abun- 
dance afford; epicurism; profusoness. 

Iflcho<? expose a man to pride and iim/ry, and a ibolish ela- 
tion of heart. Adduon, 

4. Any thin^ highly delightful or pleasing ; 
great or excessive pleasure. 

lie cut the side of the took for a garden, and, hv laving on 
it earth, furnished out n kind of ///j ut u loi a hoi nut Addison, 
And learn the luj-ury of iloing good. Guldsniith, 

5. That which highly gratifies the appetite ; 
dainty ; as, “ The luxuries of the season.” 


Ltrz, n. The name of a bone in the human body, 
celebrated in the Rabbinical writings, and sup- 
posed to be indestructible. Brayide. 

HfS" According to some it was one of the vertebras : 
others regard it as having been tho sehnmoid hone oi 
the great loe, and others one of tho triangular hones 
near the lambdoidal suture of tho cranium. Brantle, 

-LY, a termination of adjectives and tidvcrbs, is a 
contraction of Goth. kiAs ; A. W. /tV, I)ut. lykf 
Gcr. Itch, Dan. lige, Sw. lik, Old Eng. Uvh, llvhc, 
like; as, boast/y, beast^f/rr ; careful^^, curcful- 
ItAr, It sometimes blends into the preceding 
syllable ; as, single, single/y, sing///. As a ter- 
mination of names of places, it is derived from 
A. S. leay, Eng. lay, lea, or ley, a field. 

t lY' AM, n, A thong for leading a hound. — See 
Leam. Bltmo. 

LY-cAN'TIIRO-PY, n, [Gr, Ai»fcrti <?f>WTrf« ; a 

: wolf, and avQpiaftoi, man; Fr. lyeantkropie,] 

I (Med.) A kind of melancholy, in which the pa- 
t tient iinagiiies himself a wolf, and iinitate.s^ the 
I voice and habits of that animal. JhnujUsmu 

Ly-CET;M, pi. L. L?-CP/^; Eng. 

I [L., from Gr. Xbttetov,] 

\ 1. (-4n/.) A gymnasium with covered walks 

' in the eastern suburb of Athens, where Aristotle 
taught ; — so named from the iieighhoi ing tem- 
ple of Apollo Lyceus. Liddell ^ Seott. 

2. Formerly, lu Europe, n preuarntory school 
for tho univorhities, iu which the Aristotelian 
philosophy was taught. Hrayide. 

Z, A school or literary seminary, hetw(*en a 
common school and a college; an actwlemy. 
[U. B.] /L //«&. 

4. An association for literary improvement, 
lectures on science and literature. 1 U* W.] 

ihllirook, 

[L,, from Gr. Xa;^v/j.] {Dot.) A 
LinnaMn genus of flowering herbs, the cottony 
leaves of some species ot which have been used 
as wicks to lamps. Lomlon, 

LVjeiFNfTE, n. [Gr. Xv^rlrnf ; XifxvsSt a lamp ; L. 
iyehnites,] A name anciently given to Parian 
marble, liccause quarried by lamp-light, Brmde. 

LfjClPNO-BlTE, n. [Or. Xvxv6l^w$; Ab;u;m, a lamp, 
and dies, life ; L. One who labors 

I or transacts business by night, and sleeps by 

I day ; one who lives by lamp-light. Black. 

lY€!PN<^8C0pe, n. fGr. X(ixm, a lamp, and 
ffjfaxlw, to ace.] (Areh?) A narrow window near 
the ground, commonly at the end of the chancel 
of a church. Uooh 
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L?'CQ-D6 n, n. [^r. a wolf, and hhvsy 
ros, a tooth.] iJIerpA A Kcnus of small, harm- 


, 1. t "Water, or a wateiy liquid. Armstrong, 

ros, a tooth.] Qlerp,] A genus of small, harm- 2. {AnaL) A thin, opaline, whitish fluid, of a 
less serpents, found in South Africa. P. Cyc. slightly saline taste, contained in the lymphat- 

LY-CQ-PEe'DQN, n. [Gr. Ukos, a wolf, and rfp«M, “ vessels, P. Cyc. 

r:/p<iopat, to break wind.] {Bot.) A genus of fLtM'PHAT-ED, a. [L. lympho, lympliaius, to 


Fungi, emitting, w'hen burst, a quantity of dust- 
hke seeds or spores ; the puff-ball. P. Cyc* 


distract with fear.— See Lymphatic, a.] Fright- 
ened to madness ; mad. Bailey* Johnson* 


that of the other cats ; hut it is extremely probable 
that there is some iiiodidcatton about the bones of the 
toiifjue, and the organ of the voice generally, to pro- 
duce tlie peculiarly pow'erfiil noise analogous to what 
is called “ spitting and ** swearing ” in the dorr es« 
tic cat. Eng, Cyc* 

2. (A^^roit.) A northern constellation, situ- 
ated directly in front of Ursa Major. Eng. Cyc*, 


Lf’CO-POD-FA'CE-JE, n* pi [See Lycopodi- LYM-PHAT'IC, a. [L. hjmpkaticus, mad, insane ; Lt.NX'-EYED (ITngks'ld), a. Sharp-sighted 


I'M.J (Bot,) A natural family of vascular Acro- 
gcns, chiefly consisting of moss-like plants, 
abounding principally in hot and humid situ- 
ations, arid remarkable for the nature of their 
spores, which are so highly inflammable as to 
be employed occasionally in the manufacture of 
fire -works. P. Cyc, Brande. 


JL.Y-CO-POD-1-A'CEOUS (-a'shijis), a, (Bot*) Per- 
taining to, or reseinbling, plants of the family 
Lycopodiacece* Clarke, 

LY-COP'O-DiTE, n* (Fal) A fossil plant, allied 
to the LycopodiacetB, found in the coal deposits 
and oolitic formations. P. Cyc* 

L Y-Cg-PO 'DP n. [Gr. IbKos, a wolf, and koOs* 

TToUfis, a foot,] (Bot) A genus of small, ever- 
green, moss-like, herbaceous plants, found in 
various parts of the world; club-moss. Loudon, 

lY-COP 'SIS, n* [L., from Gr. a w'olf, and 
Hip, the eye.] (Bot) A genus of weed-like plants 
with small, blue flowers ; wild bugloss. Loudon* 

L^D'[-AN, a. Pertamincr to Lvd^p. ? country of 
AsuiTinor, or'o il- lui'jWi'owere noted 

for their etfeminacy : — soft ; etfemmate, — par- 
ticularly noting a soft, pathetic mode or style of 
music, placed by the Greeks between the iEolian 
and liyperdorian. P. Cyc. 

Lap mo m soft Lyfhnn airs 
Maniod to immoital veido. Milton, 


Fr. lymphatique, pertaining to lymph ; L. lym~ lynx-eyei 
pka, w^ater, also a Nymph, which* word (lympka) 

Fossius asserts to be nympka, n being changed i* V4* 
into I ; Gr. vifitbr}, a bride, also a Nymph, or in- . 
ferior srodde^^. and htor. wrtrr, but particularly 
a godc of \'\ . / O': u. rr r-. and especially of ® ^ yj 

a spring, the water of which ivas impregnated , 

with entrancing fumes. — ** The Muses ivere 
originally of like nature, and were often called somen 
Nymphs by the poets ; hence all persons in a lY'RATE, 
state of rapture, as seers, poets, madmen, &c., ly'rAT-ED 
were said to be caught by the Nymphs— A vju^d- ’ 

?*7pTToi^ L. lymphaii, lymphatici.*' Liddell ^ lobe*s de 

base. 


lynx-eyed police.” 


Wed, Rev* 


LY'RA, n, [L., from Gr. l.0pa, a lyre.] 

1. (Astron,) The Lyre ; a northern constella- 
tion west of the Swan, distinguished by a vihitc 
star (Vega) of the first magnitude. 'Olmsted*^ 

2. (Anat) A portion of the brain, the medul- 
lary fibres of which are so arranged as to give 
it somewhat the appearance of a lyre. Brande* 


I a, [L. lyra, a lyre.] {Bot) 
) Noting a feather-veined 


ate 01 rapture, as seers, poets, maamen, occ., lv^rAT-^D, J Noting a featherVeined ^ 
ere said to be caught by the Isymphs pfnnatified, with the 
^0., L. lymphaii, lymphattei.’ Lzddell § decreasing in size towards the ^ 

. , base. Gray. 

1 . Enthusiastic; raving; insane; mad. . rr* 1 r 7 r c o 7* "v 

Horace either is, or feigns himself, hmrhatic* md. shows LYRE, It. [Gr. ?*0pa ; L. lyra } It. § Sp. lira ; r r. 
iiat an effect the vision of the Nymphs and Bacchus had lyre*] 

^ , Sliajtesbun/* (Mtis*) A Stringed musical instrument of 

2. (Anat) Pertaining to lymph. ‘‘Lywo/witc the harp kind, muc1i used by the ancients to 
ands.” ‘<The lymphatic system.” Dmgkson* accompany the voice in song. 

1 -PHAT'ic (lim-fit'ik), n. 1. 1 Amad enthusi- 2. (Astron.) A constellation. - See Ltba. 


what an effect the vision of the Nymphs and Bacchus had lyre*] 

^ , mtesiurv. L A Stringed mu 

2. (Ana#.) Pertaining to lymph. Lymphatic the harp kind, much used 
glands.” ‘<The lymphatic system.” Dmglison* accompany the voice in sonj 
LYM-PHAT'IC (lim-&t'jk), n. 1, f A mad enthusi- 2. (Astron.) A constellati 

ast; a lunatic. Shaftesbury* ^ \ a 

2. (Anat) One of a system of vessels which (Ornith.) A 

convey lymph to the subclavian and internal pnus 

jugular veins, consisting of minute branched of bhaw and Latham, pe-^ 
tubes of extremely delicate membrane, w-hose Australia, and. 

extremities are arranged in a net-work, in every “7 uuvier m the or- 

part of the body. P. Cyc* Dunglison, ?er Passeres ; - also called 

^ ^ lyye-tail and lyre-phcaaant 

It is the only known species 
of this genus. Brande* 

LtRE'-SHAPED (-shapt), a. 
Shaped like a lyre. Smith* 


L? M'PH?-dC0T, w. [L. lympJia, lymph, and due- 


{Anevt.) I 
hekmore* 


Softly ‘•woct, m fj/i/mii moasuro, a leading; duco, ductus, to lead J {Anai.) 

Soon ho iootlied the soul to pleasure. Dvyden. A. lymphatic, [r.] Bldckmore* 

iA'D'!- AN-STONE, A black, silicious lyM-PIIOG'RA-PHY, w. [L. water, and 

stone or flinty jasper, used by the ancients for to describe.] (Anat) A description 

trying the purity of the precious metals ; touch- q£ the lymphatic vessels. Wright* 

stone; basanite. Dana* „ , , t 




‘Gr. ypfl0w, to describe.] A description > 

of the lymphatic vessels. WrigM* ( a. [Gr 

Tj-TiT Afv IT. L^R'{-Cj\L, ) Xbpa, a 


;;; 1 ^ „ r o nz-A ir ^ru-virn'o-m, n* [L. lympha, water, and 

LYE (ll) [II, W.P. J. E. Sm.Wb*, IS, , cutting.] (Anat) Dissection of thelym- 

[;A.S.fca/),?fi7; Dut. tooy; Ger.toj^^^ sjv Dungl&on. 

— h*lmma*ox Uximimi] bp. ; Fr. ^ . 

Water impregnated with alkaline salt imbibed LYM'PHY, a* Containing, or resembling, lymph, 
from the ashes of wood, or the fluid of lymphatic vessels. Pkren* Jour. 

LYE, n. (Railroads.) One of the sidings or short lyn-CE'AN, a* [L, lynceus ; lynx, lynds, a lynx.] 
olfsets from the main line into which trucks Like a lynx; sharp-sighted. Bp* Halt. 



Water impregnated wit) 
from the ashes of wood. 


may be run for the purpose of loading and un- 
loading :— also, one of the sets of rails at a 
terminus on which trucks stand while being 
loaded or unloaded. Ogikie. 

LY'ING, p. a* from Ue* See Lie. 

1. Telling lies ; addicted to falsehood. 

Ltfino lipt are abomination to the Lord. Pi ov* xii. 22. 

2. Being prostrate ; recumbent. 


LtNCH, V, a* [s. lynched; pp* lynching, 
LYNCHED.] To inflict punishment upon with- 
out a legal trial, as by a mob, or by unauthor- 
ized persons ; — a word said to be derived from 
a Virginian farmer named Lynch, who, having 
caught a thief, instead of delivering him to the 
officers of the law, tied him to a tree, and flogged 
him with his own hands. [U. S.] Brande* 


.a lying pand, (Arch.) a panel in which the fibres of l?NCTFET, n* See LiNCHET. 
the wood he in a horizoiitdl direction. Srande. ^ \ 


LYR IC, / XvpiKli ; 

lVr'I-C^iL, ) Xbpa, a lyre ; L. 
lyricus ; It. Sp. Unco ; Fr, . 

lyrique.] Pertwning to the 
lyre, or to lync poetry. ^ 

Dyne poetry,, among the ancients, poetry sung to the 
lyre ; — in modern usage, commonly, poetry composed 
for musical recitation, but distinctively, that class of 
poetry whicJi has reiereiice to, and is engaged in de- 
lineating, the composer’s own thoughts and feelings, 
as opposed to epic poetry, winch details external cir 
cumstances and events. P, Cyc, 

LtR'lO, n* 1. A composer of lyric poems. Addison* 

2. A lyric poem, Coleridge. 

3. pL Verses commonly used in lyric poetry, 
— such as those of Pindar, of Horace’s odes, 
and of the tragic and comic choruses. P. Cyc* 

LtR'f-EH5RD, n* (Mm,) The name formerly 
given to a vertical harpsichord. Jlifoore. 


LY'ING, n. X* Act or practice of telling lies; 
falsehood. ** A righteous man hateth lying*' 

Prov* xui. 6, 


LfNOH^-LAW, n* The will or decree of a mob Lf R'l-Cl^M, n. A lyrical form of language. 


or multitude, as a substitute for the common or 
the chil law. — See Lynch. [TJ. S.] Brande. 


2. The state of being prostrate ; recumbence. l^NOH'pIN, n. See Linchpin, Farm. Ency. 
i,v^{NG-lN, n* Childbirth. Spectator* l^N'D^JN-TREB, «. See Linden, Johnson* 

LY'ING-LY, ad. Falsely; without truth. SAertcoorf. l1?NX, n. [Gr. Xbyi; L. \\ 

LY'|NG-t 6, n. (Naut) The state of a ship when 
the yards are so counter-braced or the sails so jiy»a:.“Dut. w W ; Wr. 
arranged that she will make little or no head- .... , , ■ I 

wav. Oemh > ») A quadruped 

- ^ c of the cat kind, or genus 1 

tLYKE,*. Like.— Sec Lixb. Bpenstir. j-gg,, having tufted ears.Hg ^ 

t M, n. A dog held by a loam ; a liraehound. and remaScably sharp 

Houn<lor«pM>lel.bn«!horr}m. fiSofc sight. JS«y. Cyc. (Peli, calijaia). 

jf^ There does not appear to he any considerable 
difference between the organization of the lynxes and 


Booted lyijK 
CFelbf caligata)* 


They must have our lurioisms at their fingers’ ends. Gray, 

LY'RlST [li'rfst, S. W* J* F* Ja* K. Sm * ; llr^jst, 
P.], n* [Gr. Xvpiffrf/s; L. lyristes.} A player on 
the lyre. Pope* 

LfS-DMA*eHPA, n, [L., from Gr. I«<n/iavfa.] 
(Bit) A genus of plants ; —so named, according 
to Pliny and Ambrosinus, from Lysimachus, a 
general of Alexander ; loosestrife. Gray* 

Lfs'SA, n* [Gr. Xhcfa, rage.] (Med.) Canine 
madness, or madness communicated by the bite 
of any rabid animal ; hydrophobia. Wright 

LY-TE'RI-AN, a* [Gr. Xvrvphg, loosing; Xbto, to 
loosen.] ‘ (Med.) Noting signs whieh indicate 
the solution or termination of a disease. Smart 


LfMPH(nmO.«. LL.lw/ia; Ft. lymphe.^S,* fte ort^rinina&o-! adise, 

Lymphatic, a.j — 
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MACIUKE 



M the thirteenth letter of the a^hahet, is a 
1 liquid consonant, and has, in English, one 
unvaried sound, formed by the compression 
of the lips ; as in the ^Yords mine, tame, ca?np ; 
and in proper English words, it is never mute. 
It is used as a symbol to denote 1000. 

JUfJl. [It.] But; — used in the qualifying 

phrase of some direction, as, “ Allegro, ma non 
troppo,” i. e. quick but not too much so. Moore. 

n. An East-Indian coin ; a penny : 
—a pension. C. P. Brown. 

mAb, n. [W. mahi a child, boy ; M. mob, a child.] 

1. The imaginary queen of the fairies. 

O, then, I see, Queen Mob hath been with yon. Sbak. 

2. A slattern. [Local.] Bay. 

V. IX. To dress carelessly. [Local.] Ray. 

t mAb'BLE, V. a. To wrap up. — See Moblb- 
Their heads and faces are mabbkd in fine linen. Sandys. 

MAO. [Gael. ^ M. 7nac, son.] A Scotch term sig- 
nifying son, prefixed to many surnames; as, 
«3/acdonald.’» 

JBOr* It is synonymous with Fhtz in England, and O 
in Ireland. Brandt, 


MAC-AD-AM-I-ZA'TIQN, n. The act or the art of 
macadamizing. Gent. May. 

MAO-AD'AM-IZE, V. a. [f. m.\.CADAMIZEI> ; pp. 
MAC.\.DAMI2ING, MAC.VDAMI2ED.] To COVCr, aS 
a road or street, with stones broken into small 
pieces; — so named from the projector, Mac^ 
adam, Qu. Rev. 

MAC-Ad'^M— ROAD, n* A road prepared with 
broken stones ; a macadamized road. 0/arAe. 

MA-OAG'IJ-6, n. A kind of monkey. Goldsmith, 

MA-CAN'DON, n. (Bot.) A coniferous tree of' 
Malabar. Crabh.\ 


MA-CA'6, n. (Omith.) See Macaw. 

MAC^A-EIZE, V, a. [Gr. jwajcapt^w.] To pronounce 
happy ; to bless ; to congratulate, [n.] 

The word mneanze has been adopted by Oxford men who 
arc tamiliar with Aristotle to supply a word wanting m our 
language. ... It may be said that men are admired for what 
they arc, coininendud for what they do, and macanzed for 
what tliey have. WAately. 


n. 1. \lt. maccheroni*, Sp. wn- 
carronea ; Fr, macaroni.] A paste formed chiefly 
of flour, and moulded into .strings, of a tubular 
form, used for food; — sometimes termed Gen- 
oese paste. It is usually dressed with butter, 
cheese, and spice, and is a favorite dish among 
the Italians. Simmonds. 

2. A medley; something extravagant ; some- 
thing to please an idle fancy. Smart, 

3. ^x.mackerom^ A fool ; a dunce. Johnson, 


I mean those circumforaneous wits whom every nation 
culls by the name of that meat which it loves best. In Hol- 
land they are termed “Pickled Herrings,” in France *‘Jean 
Pottages,” in Italy “ifomroaies/’andin Great Britain “Jacte 
Puddings.** Add\$OH. 


4. A Spruce beau ; a fop ; an exquisite. 

You are a delicate iLondonerf you are a macarotn; you 
can’t ride. Bom ell. 


MAc-A-Rd'JN^l-AiV, a. Consisting of a confused 
mixture ; macaronic. Richardson, 


mAc-A-RON’IC, a, [It. maccheronico ; Sp. macar- 
ronico\ 'Fv,macaroniqne,} Applied to a kind 
of burlesque poetry, intermixing several lyn- 
guages. Latinizing words of vulgar use, and 
modernizing Latin words ; mixed. Warton, 

n. 1, A confused heap, huddle, 
or mixture of several things. Gotarave. 

2. A ludicrous mixture of languages. Ward. 

mAC-A-K66N‘', n. [From Gr. happy. 

Menage,*~^lt. macoherom; Fr. macaronJ] 


1. A kind of sweet biscuit, made of flour, 

almonds, e^s, and sugar. Johnson. 

2. An a^cted busybody ; a pert, meddling 

fellow ; a fop ; a macaroni. Domie. 

MA-CAU'CO, n. (Zodl.) A genus of quadrumanous 
animals resemblingthe monkey tribe. MauTxder. 


MA-cAw', n. [Sp. macaco.] 
{Oi'nith.) A large parrot of 
the sub-family Araxnts, hav- 
ing the upper mandible great- 
ly hooked, and the tail very 
long and cuneated; — a na- 
tive of the tropical parts of 
South America. Written al- 
so maccaw and macao . — See 
Abainje. Baird. 

MA-CAw'-TREE, n. {Bot.) A 
species of the palm-tree ; Co- 
cos fusiformis. Loudon. 



Blue macaw. 


MAC'CA-BEES, n. pi. The name of two books of 
the Apocrypna ; — so called because they relate 
to the exploits of Judas Maccabccus and his 
brothers. Hook. 


MAO'CO-Boy, n. [Fr. ^nacouha.] A species of 
snulf.’ Adams. 


MACB, n. [L. massa, a block; It. mazza; Sp. 
maza ; Fr. masse.] 

1. t A club ; a staff. 

Some have an axe and some a mace of steel. CAaucer. 

2. An ornamented staff, as an ensign of au- 
thority, cairied before magistrates. Brande, 

3. The heavier rod used in billiards. Smart. 


M.ACE, n. [Gr. ; L. macir, mads ; It. mace ; 
Sp. macias, <ir mads j Fr. macis^ A kind of 
spice; a tough, unctuous membrane, reticiil.'ted 
or chaped, of a yellowish hi own 01 oi.iiige coloi, 
forming one of the envelopes of the nutmeg; 
the aril of the nutmeg. Ure. 

MAcb'ALE, n. Ale spiced with mace. Wiseman. 

MACE'--BEAr-ER» w. One who carries the mace 
in a procession, or before a magistrate. Spectator. 

MAc-?-D5^NI-AN, n. 1. (Gcoy.) A native or an 
inhabitant of 'Macedonia. 

2. {Eccl. Hist.) A follower of Macedonius, 
Bishop of Constantinople, who, in the fourth 
century, denied the distinct existence and God- 
head of the Holy Spirit. Brande. 

MACE -Pr66p, a. Secure against arrest. Shirley. 

MA^C^IR, n. 1. {Med.) The bark of the root of a 
Malabar tree used for diarrhira. Brande, 

2. An officer of the court in Scotland, who 
carries a mace before persons in authority and 
preserves order; a mace-bearer. Jamieson. 

MA^^^R-ATE (inSs'^r-at), t% a. [L. marero, ma- 
ccratus ; macer, lean, thin ; It. macerarv ; Sp. 
macerar ; Fr. maccrei’.] [ 2 . macerated ; pp. \ 

MACERATING, MACEUATElh] 

1. To make lean ; to wear away ; to mortify. 

Out of an vxrvMi of zval, th^y pmcliw mortification^; they 
vtttKetxat their Imdiea, and Impair tholr Iiealth. FHltlrs. 

2. To steep almost to solution ; to make soft 
by soaking in a liquid. 

Saliva sorvea well to maecrats and temper our meat. Hey. 

mA^-^JR-a'TIQN, n. [L. maeeratio ; It- maeera- 
zione ; Sp. maceradon ; Fr. mae^^ration,] 

1. The act of macerating or making thin or 
lean; mortification. 

Long faetJngs and ntaoerafhns of the fleah.^ JTbwell. 

2. The process of softening and almost dis- 
solving by steeping. Gregory. 

MAce'-REED, n. (Bot.) A perennial plant; 
great cat*s-tail ; Typha htifolia. Johnson. 


MA-CHAI'RQ-DfJS, n. [Gr. y&^atpa, a sabre, and 
3<5 o£) 5, a tooth.] (Pal.) An extinct mammal 
allied to the bear. Brande. 

MAjEH-I-A-VSI/IAN (rt&k-e-^-vSl'y^n) [m&k-^-a- 
vSl'yan, K. Sm. R. Wb.; niak-e-si-vel'y^in, Ja.], 
n. 1 . A follower of the opinions of Kiccolo 
Machiavol, or Machiavelli, a Florentine of the 
fifteenth century, who sanctioned in his writings 
on government bad faith on the part of a 
prince. Bullokar. 

2. A refined, artful, or unprincipled politician. 

MAjCII-I-A-YEL'IAN (mak-e-a-vSl'yan), a. 1. Re- 
lating tb Machkivel, or his doctrines. Bailey. 

2 . Crafty ; subtle ; roguish ; sly. Bp. Morton, 

mAjCH-I-A-VEL'IAN- 1 §M, n. Subtle policy ; Mach- 
iavelism. * Bailey, 

MAjGH'I-A-V^;L-I§M, n. [It. Macchiavellismo ; 
Sp. Maquiavelismo ; Fr. MacJiiavelisme,] 

1. The principles of Machiavol. Sherwood. 

\ 2. Cunning; roguery; ehicanciy. Cotyrare. 

MA-CinC'0-LAT-jpD,a. [Fr. marhicoidis.] (Arch.) 

1. IIa^ung apertures or open work, as the 

roofs of portals or the floors of projecting galle- 
ries, for pm poses of defence. Jh'ande. 

2 . Having paiapcts projecting beyond the 
faces of the walls, and supported by arches 
springing from large corbels or consolcs.J3m??f/c. 

MAcn-l-CQ-LA'TIQN, n. [Low L, macchicola- 
turn, from I'r. mlche, combuwstible 
matter, and couler, to flow. P. 

Cyc.] 

1. An opening or aperture, for 
the purpose of defence, in the 
roof of a portal, or in the proieot- 
ing parapet of a castle, fortiflea- Machlcolotlon. 
tion, or lortified building. Wcale, 

2, The act of pouring down, in old castles, 

heavy or burning substances, through aper- 
tures, on assailants. P. Uye, 

MAcrr{-NAL,or M.\-<?n!'NAL [mKk'k^-n^l, A’. JV, 
J. F.Ja.'K. Wi'.; ju&sh'Q-ngLl or msLk' 9 -naI, P.;, 
msi-shehigl, Sni,],a. [h. machinalis ; machinn,tk 
machine; Xt. maachinitk •, Sp. ma^wina/.] Re- 
lating to machines. Jiailin/. 

mAch'I-NATE, V. n. [Ij. machinor, machinatus ; 
It, macchinarc ; Sp. vmcJmtar ; Fr. 7nachmf!r.] 
[ 2 , MAOIII.NATBD ; pp. MACllI.NATING, M.VC’Hl- 

NATEi).] To plan ; to contrive; to scheme; to 
devise, [r.] Sundys, 

mAch-i-na'TIQN, n. [L. machinniio*. It, mac- 
chhiazionc; Sp. maqninadoniFr.machhwtion.] 
Artifice ; contrivance ; a plot ; d trick ; a strat- 
agem; a malicious scheme; a hostile design. 

rewons who want tJie energy and vigor neveasary for 
evil macJtmittiom, Hwkr. 

MAjCJU'l-NA-'rOR, 71. [L.] One who plots or 

forms .schemes. Glanvill, 

(n)si-KhCn')> n. [Or. a con- 

trhnnce; u means; I^. inachintt; It. 

marine, or madtia ; Sp. maqnina ; Fr. machine.] 

1 . An artificial vi’ork which serves to apply 
or regulate moving powtT, or to produce mo- 
tion ; an engine ; a piece of mechanism. 

efU* The word machme, in its widest senae, may h« 
applied to every material suhstanca and ayatem, and 
to the matorial univerao irotdf ; but It la uaually re- 
stricted to works uf Imnian art, Mekvt, 

2. Supernatural agency in a poem ; machinery. 

The ehttnginfr <‘f th« Trojan ffv-trt into wut. r-n> nu'liH N the 
moat violent machine in the wliole .Encid. .UldiMjn. 

MA- 9 H?NB% o. «. To be employed upon or in 
the machinery of a poem, [r.j X>ryden, 

MA-^hIne^ v- a. To print by means of a print- 
ing machine, [r.] Ogikie, 
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MADOQUA 


MACH'I NEEL» n. (Bot.') A large West-Indian 
tree of the genus Iltppomane, Loudon. 

MA-^Hix'jglR-y (ma-sliCn'er-e), n. 1. Mechanical 
combinations of parts for creating or for apply- 
ing power in engines or machines ; machines 
collectively ; the works of a machine ; enginery. 

2. The superhuman beings and their actions 
introduced into a poem ; as, “ The machinery 
of the Iliad or of Paradise Lost.” 

MA-QHtN'ING, a. Relating to the machinery of a 
poem. “ Machining work.” Dtyden. 

MA-9HtN'rST [m 9 i-shen'ist, S. W. P.J. F. Ja. Sm. 
JS. Wr . ; niak'e-iiist, A'.], n. [It. macchmista ; 
Sp. mayuimsta ; Fr. machimste.'^ One who 
constructs machines, or who is skilled in their 
construction. Steevens, 

MACIGNO (md.-cli5nVs), w. [It,] (ATiw.) A hard, 
silicious sandstone. Brande. 

t MA^'J-LEN-CY, «. Leanness. Bailey. 

t MA^'l-LisNT, a, [L. macilentus^ Lean. Bailey. 

MA€ 'IN-TOSH, n. See Mackintosh. Wright. 

MAC-IcAw'—TREE, n. See Macaw-tree. 

MACK'JpR-^L, n. [L. macula^ a spot; — Dut, 
mackereel ; 

Ban. ma^ 
kreel ; Sw. 
makrill\ Fr, 


Mackerel CSeorriber scoTriber). 

L, of the genus Scomher, having a 
streaked or spotted back. Yaarrell. 

Sooner shall cat«i disport in water clear, 

And speckled mack^reb, graze the meadows fair. Gay. 

i* MACK'jglR-5L, n. [Old Fr. maquereLI A pander ; 
a pimp. Bailey. 

MAck'J^R-^IL-GALB, n. A strong breeze. Dry den. 

mAck'^3R-5L-mInT, n. Spearmint. Booth, 

MAOK'^lR-jglL-SKY', n. A sky streaked or marked 
like a mackerel ; cirro-stratus. IJooke. 

MACK'IN-T6sn, n, A water-tight outer garment 
or overcoat made of a stuff prepared with a so- 
lution of India rubber; — so called from the 
name of the inventor. Brewer. 

mAc'KLE, V. a. To sell weavers* goods to shop- 1 
keepers. Bailey. To contrive. Wright. [Local.] 

MA'CLE, n. (M/n.) 1. A mineral, called also 
chia/itoldCf found in prismatic crystals, im- 
bedded in clay slate. Brande. 

2. A blotch or spot in a mineral, shaped like 
the diamond in cards, supposed to proceed 
from some disturbance of the particles in the 
process of crystallization. Francis, 

MAc'LIT-RITE, n. {Min.) A mineral of yellow- 
ish or brown color, and vitreous lustre; — 
called also chondroditc. Dana. 

MAC-R6-RI-0t'IC, a. [Gr. iiaK^tsy long, and jS/df, 
life.] {Med.) Living a long time. Dunglison. 

MAC-RQ-CfiPH'A-LO(3rS, a. [Gr. fioKotst long, and 
K€(puXt], the heaJl.] Having a large head. Juoblyn. 

MA'CEQ-C6sM [ma'kro-fcSzm, S, W. P» J. F. K. 
Sm . ; makVk«»*n, Ja. C. Wr. Wb.i n. [Gr. 
ytiKplif long, and Kdeptos, the world; Sp. macro- 
aosmo.] The great or whole world, or visible 
system, in opposition to the microcosm, or little 
world of man. Spenser. 

MAo-R9-DAc'TYL, n. [Gr. naK^ds, long, and hiet- 
TvXcf, a finger.] (Ornith.) One of a family of 
wading birds having long toes. Smart. 

MAo-RO-DAn'TY-LOC'S, a. {Omifh.) Furnished 
with long toes adapted for traversing floating 
leaves and aquatic herbage. Maunder. 

MA0-R5-DI-AG'9-N^L, n. [Gr, lo^, and 

Hiagonal.} The longer of two diagonals. Clarke. 

MA-CEOL'Q-^Y, n. [Gr. ga/cerfj, long, and Uyos, 
a discourse ; L. mocrotogia.) Long and tedious 
talk, with little matter; a diffuse style. Bullokar. 

MA-CR^M'SI-T^R, n. [Gr.fia*pi5ff, long, and/i^rpov, 
a measure.] An instrument for measuring the 
distance of inaccessible objects by means of 
two reflectors. MamiUon. 


maquereau,‘\ 

(Ich.) A 

small, well- 
known sea-fi 



MA'CRON, n. [Gr. fxaKp^s, long.] (Gram.) The ! 
mark’[ — ] noting the long, open sound of a| 
vowel, as of a in jdte, and of o in tune ; — called ; 
also macrotone. G. Brown. | 

MAc-RO-PHYL'LOUS, or MA-CROPH'YL-LOCS 
(131), a. [Gr. ftaKod^, long, and (piXXov, a leaf.] 
(Bot.) Having long leases. Smart. 

MA-CROP'O-DAL, n. [Gr. fiaKo6s, long, and tzovs, 
rro6os, a foot.]' Having large feet. Hobfyn. 

mAc-RQ-PO'BI-AN, n. {Zobl.) One of the Mac- 
rcpodidcB, P. Cyc. 

MJC-RO-POD^I-DJEf n.pl. A tribe of brachyu- 

! rous, deeapod'ous crustaceans, remarkable for 
the length of their feet- Baird. 

MA-CR6p'0-D01^S, a. (Bot.) Noting an embryo 

the radicle of which is large in proportion to the 
rest of the body. Henslow. 

MAC'RO-Piys, n. [Gr, paKpds, long, and roOj, a 
foot.] ' (Zo'uL) The generic name of the kanga- 
roo. Waterliaase. 

MA-CROT'Y-POtts, a. [Or. ftaKoSsy long, and ri- 
VOS, sort.]* (Min.) Having a long form. Widght. 

MA-CRQtf'RAN, n. [Gr. /laKods, long, and ovp6, 
the tail.] '(Zobl.) One of the decapod crusta- 
ceans, having long tails, as the lobster Brande, 

MA-CRoty'ROrs, or MA-CRO'ROUS, a. (Zool.) 
Applied to decapod crustaceans which have long 
tails, as the lobster and the prawn. Owen. 

t M.AC-TA'TIQN, n. [L. mactatio, a slaying.] The 
act of killing for sacrifice, ShtuJjbrd. 

mJc'U-la, n.\ pi. [L,, a spot or 

stainL.'\ A spot upon the skin or upon the sun, 
moon, or planets. Burnet, 

mAc'V-LATE, V. a. [L. maetdo, maculatus ; It. 
maciilare ; Sp. maeiuar ; Fr. maculer^ [i. mac- 
I'LATED ; pp. MACULATING, MACULATED.] To 

Stain ; to spot ; to blotch. Sir T. Blyot. 

Syn. — See Stain. 

MAo'V-LATE, a. Spotted; maculated. Shak. 

mAo-U-LA'TIQN, n, [L. maculatio ; It. macula- 
ziowe.] The act of maculating; a spot; a 
stain. Shak. 

t mAC'IT-L^-TURE, n. A blotting paper. Phillips. 

MAO'ULE, n. A spot ; a stain, [ii.] Johnson, 

mAo-U-lOSE' (;^129),g. \h.maculoous.'\ Spotted; 
maculated ; blotched. Bailey. 

mAd, a. [Goth, moc?, anger; A. S. gemeed, ge- 
mnad, mad, — It. motto. — Sansc. mad, to be 
drunk.] 

1. Disordered in the mind; distracted; in- 
sane ; crazy. 

Muck learning doth make thee mad. Actt aexvi. 24. 

An undevout astronomer is viad. Young. 

2. Expressing disorder of the mind ; frantic. 

Ills gesture fierce 

He marked, and mad demeanor when alone. Milton. 

2. Raging with any violent desire; furious. 

The world is running mad after farce* Prpden. 

4. Inflamed with anger ; exasperated ; angry. 

i9S“ This is a very common colloquial use of this 
word in this country ; as, he was very mad j that is, 
very anffry ; and in this sense it is said to he very 
common m conversation in England. According to 
Halllwell, mad is used in the sense of angry in van- 
ous dialects in England. — “Indeed, my dear, you 
make me mad sometimes.’* Spectator, Jfo. 176. 

MAd, V. a. To make mad ; to madden. This 

mads me.” [r.] Dryden. 

MAd, V. n. To be mad ; to be furious. 

The madding wheels 

Of brazen chariots raged. IRlion, 

mAd, } Goth. % A. S. matha; But. § 

made, ? Ger. made.’] An earthworm. Bay. 

mAD'^M, n. [Fr. madame ; ma (L. mea), my, 
and’t^ame (L. domina'), dame.] The term of 
compliment used in address to a gentlewoman ; 
a title given to a respectable elderly lady;. — 
also to ladies of every degree. 

pi, (m^-dUm'), [Fr.] 

Madam ; ladyship ; a title of respect fox a mar- 
ried lady. Boyer. 

mAD'-AP-PLE, n. (Bot.) A plant, the fruit of 
which is of an oblong egg-shape, and used for 


soups and sauces ; a species of nightshade ; So- 
lanum melongena\ — called also egg-plant, and 
Jews's-apple. Eng, Cyc. 

MAD-A-RO'SIS, n. [Gr. fta^dpwoij ; /zodapds*, bald.] 
(Mud.) Loss of the hair, particularly of the eye- 
lashes. Dunglison. 

MAD'BRAIN, n. A giddy person ; one disordered 
in mind. Ash. 

MAD'BRAIN, a. Disordered in mind ; mad- 
brained. A madbraiit rvLdiesbyY* Shak. 

MAD'BRAINED (-brand), a. Disordered in mind ; 
hot-headed ; madbrain. Shak. 

MAD'cAp, n. [Eng. mad and cap, taken for the 
head, or contracted from L. caput, the head,] 
A madman ; a wild, hot-brained fellow, 

I The nimble-footed madcap Prince of Wales. Skah, 

MAD'DEN (-dn), t?. a. ft. MADDENED ; pp. mad- 
dening, MADDENED.] To make mad ; to en- 
rage ; to exasperate ; to irritate ; to inflame. 

Thomson. 

mAd'DEN, V. n. To become mad ; to act as mad. 

They lave, recite, and madden round the land. Pope. 

MAD'DER, n. [A. S. m/sddere, or maddre.2 

1. (Bot.) A perennial plant having a root 

composed of long succulent shoots ; Rulia tme- 
torum. Loudon. 

2. The prepared root of the Rubia iinctonim, 

\ used as a red dye-stuff. Ure. 

mAd'DING, p. a, 1. Causing madness. 

2. Being mad ; furious ; raving. 

Far from the madding crowds ignoble strife. Gray. 

MADE, i. & p. from make. See Make. 

MAd'E-cAss, n, ; pi. mXd^E-oXss-?§. (Geog.) A 
native of Madagascar. Earnshaw. 

t mAD-?-PAC'TIQN, n. [L. madefacio, to make 
wet.] The act of making wet. Bacon. 

t mAd-E-FI-OA'TIQN, n. Madefaction. Baileg. 

fMAD'E-PY, v.a. [L. madefacio; madeo (Gr. 
pab&ue), to be wet, and facto, to make.l To 
moisten ; to make wet- Cookeram. 

Mi\-DEI'RA [msi-dS^rsi, Ja, K. Sm. O. Wr . ; me.- 
da'ra, Wo.'], n. A rich wine made in the island 
of Madeh'a. 

mJd-EM-OI-$Elle' Cmad-em-wa-z61'), n. [Fr. 
ma, my, ana demoiselle, a young lady.] 

1. t The eldest daughter of the French king’s 

brother. _ Spim's. 

2. f A title formerly g^ven to a married wo- 
man when not of noble birth. Spiers. 

3. A title given to a young lady or to a young 

girl ; miss, Fleming ^ Ttbbins- 

MAD^E-H5V?r'E5T, n. [Fr. machette.] An owl. 
“ ITl sit in a becnavn^madgehowlet.** B. Jonson. 

MAD'H^AD-F^, a. Hot-headed; fuU of fancies. 
“ Out, you pwtd-headed ape.” Shak, 

MAd'— HO t^SE, n. A house for lunatics ; an insane 
hospital ; a lunatic asylum, JJ Estrange. 

Ma!DI- 4, n. [Gr.pabds, bald.] (Bot.) A genus 
of composite plants of S. America and Califor- 
nia, useful as a source of vegetable oil. Brande. 

t MAD'ID, o. [L. madidtis.] “W et ; moist ; drenched ; 
dank ; dropping. Bailey. 

mAd'LY, ad. In a mad manner ; with madness ; 
insanUy; furiously; wildly. Dryden. 

MAD'mAN, n. ; pi. mXd'mEn. A man void of rea- 
son ; a maniac ; a lunatic. 

Lovers and madmen have such seething brains. 

Such shaping fontasies. Sheik. 

mAd'N^ISS, n. 1. The state of bein^ mad or in- 
sane ; violent and confirmed insanity ; want of 
reason ; frenzy ; lunacy ; distraction. 

There are degrees of madness as of folly. Zoeke. 

2. Wildness of passion; fury; rage. 

He raved with ii31 the madness of despair. JOrt/den. 

Byn . — See Insanity. 

n . ; pi. pt. ma^ 

donna, my mdy ; Sp. madona.] 

1. Madame ; — a term of compliment. Shak. 

2. A picture of the Virgin Mary. Rymer. 

MA-0O'Q,UA, n. (Zool.) A species of antelope, 
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the smallest of all homed animals, being scarce- 
ly so large as the English hare. B>ng. Cyc, 

MAD'R^;-P6RE, n. [Fr. madrepore ; 
madre, spotted, andjooj'e, a poie.] A 
genus of corals haAing tree-like 
stems, a terminal head larger than 
the lateral ones, and twelve tenta- 
cles. Dana, 

MAD'R^l-Pg-RiTE, n. 1. {Min.) A 
species of columnar carbonate of 
lime, found in Norway and Green- Madrepore, 
land; — so called on account of its occurring in 
radiated prismatic concretions resembling the 
stars of madrepores. Brande. 

2. {Fal.) A fossil madrepore. Ogilvie. 

MAD'RI-JPR, or MA-DRIER' [msid-rer', Ja. TFi. 
Ash\ mS-d're-er, iv. C. TlV.],«. [Fr.] {Mtl.) 

1- A thick plank armed with iron plates, 
having a ca\ity sufiicient to receive the mouth 
of a petard when charged, with which it is ap- 
lied against a gate or any thing intended to be 
roken doivn. Braude. 

2. A flat beam laid at the bottom of a moat 
or ditch to support a walk Brande. 

MAD'R|-GAl, n. [It. madrigale\ Sp. 4i 
drigal.“\ 

1. A little piece of poetry w’hich contains an 
ingenious, gallant, and delicate thought ; a 
short amorous or pastoral poem. Marlow. 

2. (Mus.) An elaborate vocal composition, 

commonly in five or six parts, much in fashion 
in Italy and England in the 16th and 17th cen- 
turies. Moore. 

jfl^The etymology of this word is altogether lost. 
— Rengifo says, corrupted from mandriaZ, a sheepfuld. 
Cardinal Bembo agrees with Rengifo, adding, it is of 
Provencal origin. Huet derives it from Martegauz, a 
people of Provence. Covarruvias derives it from mati- 
dra [a shoepfold]. Ferrari derives it from Sp. ma- 
drik^ar, to rise in the morning. Menage suggests it 
had its origin in a town called Madrigal, in Spain. 
Others, supposing the earliest specimens of this kind 
of poetry were addressed to the Virgin (alia madre)^ 
have thence derived madrialle and madrigale. Brande. 
— From It, ^ Sp. mandra, a fold ; Fr. mandre j L. 
mandra ; Gr. fidvSjia. Richardson. 

MAd'RI-gAl-L|?R,«. a writer of madrigals. Pope. 

mAd'— WOM-^N (niadVdm-an), n. A woman de- 
prived of reason. Ash. 

MAD'WORT (inhdVart), n. {Bot) A genus of 
plants, supposed by the ancients to have the 
power of allaying madness ; Algssum. Lowlon. 

MAEL'STROM (mStl'strvm), n. A noted whirlpool 
on the coast of Norway ; — hence, a large 
whirlpool. 

MJas~hru'RjS, ri. (Omith.) A singular genus of 
birds found in New South Wales; the lyre-bird 
or lyre-tail. — See Lyre-bihd. P. Cyc. 

MS-JES-TO'i^d [ma-es-t6's5, jK*. ; ma-es-to'z$, Sm. ; 
mSa-to'zn, Ja.], ad. [It.] With grandeur, 

strength, and firmness. 

f mAp^FLE, V. n. [But. maffehn^ To stutter ; 
to stammer. Majfling speech.’* Holland. 

•fMAP'FL^IR, n. A stammerer. Ainsworth. 

MAG-A-Z?NP/ Cmag-a-z5n0» n. [Ar. magkazin^ a 

f ilace for holding valuable articles. Landais. — 
t. magazzino ; Old Sp. almagaceai ; Sp. almacen ; 
Ft. magann."] 

1. A receptacle for military stores, commonly 
for gunpowder, ammunition, or arms ; some- 
times for provisions ; a warehouse ; a storehouse. 

2. In a ship of war, a close room in the hold, 
where gunijowder is kept. Brande. 

3, A periodical literary, scientific, or misael- 
laneous publication or pamphlet, distinct from 
a newspaper or review. The earliest publication 
of this kind in England was the Gentleman’s 
Magaaine^ which first appeared in London in 
1731, and which still exists [1874]. 
mAg-a-zIn'IIR, n. A writer for a magazine. ** If 
a magaziner be dull.” Goldsmith. 

MAg-A-z!N'ING, a. Conducting a magazine, [r.] 

OfvMOOzit^ng chiefs, wliosc rtvai page 
With monthly medley courts the cunous age. 

mAg- A'ZJn'IST, n. A writer for a magazine; 
magazdner. iV* A. Rev. 

f mAg'b6te, n. £A. S. mceg-^hot ; megg^ a kins- 
man, and oote, compensation.] {Law.) In an- 


cient times, a compensation for murdering one's 
kinsman. JVhishaw. 

mAg'DA-L£N, n. An inmate of a female peni- 
tentiary. ^or. Qu. Rev. 

MAG-DA'L5-ON, n. [Gr. fiaySaUa^ a cylinder.] 
{Med.) Any medicine rolled into the form of a 
cylinder, — particularly a plaster. Dunglison. 

t MA^E (maj), n. ^ [L. magusi Fr. mage.) A 
magician ; a magian. Spenser. 

mA6-^:l-lAn'JC, a. (Asf row.) Noting three neb- 
ulm or whitish appearances like clouds, seen in 
the southern heavens, but with the apparent 
motions of the stars; — named after Magellan, 
who first discovered them. Merschel. 

* RE a. [It.] (A/m 5.) Greater 

in respect to scales, &c . ; major. Moo7'e. 

MAg'GOT, n. [M. Goth. § A^. S. maiha; W. 
macal ; Ban. madike ; Bw. matt.) 

1. -f A worm or grub. Ray. 

2. A whim ; a caprice ; an odd fancy. Skak. 

3. {Bnt.) A fly in its larva state. Harris. 

mAg'GOT-{-N£ss, n. The state of being maggoty 
or fuli of maggots. Johnson. 

mAg'GQT-IsH, a. Whimsical j maggoty. Bailey. 

mAg'GOT-Y, a. 1. Full of maggots. Johnson. 

2. tlapricious ; whimsical ; fidgety. NorHs. 

MAG'G0T-Y-HEAD'^1D, a. Having a head full 
of fancies*. Life of A. Wood. 

mJ ’ ^7, n. pi. [L.] Wise men of the East ; a 
caste of priests among the Persians and Medes ; 
magians. Potherby. 

MA'gi-AN, a. Relating to the magi or magians. 

The magian superstition of two independent Beings. ^ 

MA'gi-AN, n. One of the ancient magi; one of 
a caste of hereditary priests among the ancient 
Medes and Persians. l)r. Campbell. 

J8QP TUe name has been derived by modern Oriental- 
ists fioni vioff or mag, signifying pneift in the Pehlevi 
language. Sratule. 

MA'gi-AN-I§M, n. The doctrines of the ancient 
magi.* Smart. 

n. [Gr. payela, ydyos ; L. magia, of the 
magi, an enchanter; It. ^ Sp. magia ; Fr. ma- 
gie\ The art of putting in action the power of 
spirits, or the occult powers of nature ; sorcery; 

I necromancy ; enchantment. 

I The arts of magic were equally condemned by the public 

I opinion and by the laws of Romo. GtH/on. 

MAg'IO, } [Gr. naytK^i ; L. magieus ; It. ^ 

i mA^'I-CAL, ) Sp. magico\ Fr. magique.) 

1. Relating to sorcery ; necromantic. 

2. Done or produced by magic; proceeding 

from magic. Magic structures.” Milton. 

Magic lantern . — See Lantern. 

MA§r'|-CAIi-LY, ad. By magic or enchantment. 

MA-^I"CIAN (raH^sli'sin'), n. [Fr. magidm.) 
One who'practises, or is skilled in, magic ; an 
enchanter ; a necromancer j a sorcerer ; a con- 
jurer. Shah. 

MAg'lC— SCH tAre, n. A term de- 
noting a scries of numbers in 
arithmetical proercssion, ar- 
ranged in the equal cells of a 
square in such a manner that the 
vertical, horizontal, and diagonal. Magic square, 
columns give the same sum. Brande. 

MA-GiLP' Sm. O. ; mSg'Ilp, C. TFr.], n. 

A gelatinous compound of linseed oil and mastic 
varnish, used by artists as a vehicle for colors ; 

written also magilph and megilph. Brande. 

MAg^l-LtlS, n. {ZonV) A genus of gasteropods the 
mouth of whose shell is prolonged into a tube. 

MA^i^lS'TKR, n. HL., a master.} An appellation 
^ven, in the middle ages, to persons of scien- 
tific or literary distinction -equivalent to the 
modem title of Doctor. Brande. 

It ie contracted to Master, Mister, or Mr,, a ti- 
tle of power OK authority. 

MAg-IS-TE'Rl-AlL a. [L. magiatroUs ; It. magis'- 
teraUi Bp. ^ IFr. magi^red.} 

L Pertaining, or suiUhle, to a master, or a 




magistrate; authoritative; domineering; lord- 
ly; imperious; despotic. ^^Magisterial au- 
thority.” Dryden. 

2. Stately ; majestic ; august ; lofty ; proud. 

Pretences go a great way with men that take fair words 

and magisterial looks tor current payment, L'JUstrange. 

3. (Alchemy.) Prepared, as a magistery. 

** The magisterial salt.” Grew. 

Syn . — Magisterial implies the assumption of au- 
thority or greatness, and is often offensive ; majestic is 
natural and real. Magiotenal or lordly air or tone; 
authoritative, domineering, or imperious manner ; des-' 
potic authority ; arrogant pretensions ; majestic form ; 
stately appearance j lofty style oi pretension. 

MA<jkJS-TE'Rf-AL-LY, ad. In a magisterial man- 
ner; authoritatively; imperiously. Bacon, 

MAg-IS-TE'RI-AL-NEBS, n. Quality of being 
magisterial ; haughtiness ; air of a master. 

f MAg'IS-T^R-Y, n. [L. magistermni.) {Al- 
chemy.) A powder or precipitate, produced by 
the dilution of certain solutions with water. 
“ Magistery of bismuth.” Brande. 

MAg'IS-TRA-CY, n. [L. magistrates.} 

1. Office’ or dignity of a magistrate. 

2. The body of magistrates. Smart. 

MAg'|S-TRAL, a. [Fr.] 1. Prepared extempo- 
raneously,* as medicine. Dunglison. 

2, f Magisterial ; authoritative. Coigravo, 

MAg'lS-TRAL, n. 1. (Med.) A sovereign medi- 
cine. “ If eccipts and Burton. 

2. (FoH.) The tracing or guiding line from 

which the position of the parts of a w'ork arc 
determined. Stoequeler. 

3. (Mhiing.) The roasted and pulveiized 

copper of pyrites added to the ground ores of 
silver for the purpose of decomposing the horn 
silver present. Cre. 

t mA<?-1S-TRAl'1-TY, n. Despotic authority in 
opinions. * Bacon. 

f MAg'|S-TRAL~LY, ad. Magisterially. Horsley. 

MA^'JS-TRATE, n. [L. magistratus ; It. magis-. 
trato ; Sp. magisiraao ; Fi . 7Hiigistrat.} A pub- 
lic civil officer invested with authority, as a 
president, a governor, or a justice of the peace. 

MAg-lS-TRAT'IC, ) Relating to a magis- 

MAg-lS-TRAT'l-CAL, S trate. [u.] Bp. Taylor. 

MAg'(S-TRAT-i;RE, n. [Fr.] 1. The office or 
the dignity of a magistrate ; magistracy. Writfht. 

2. The body of magistrates, [ii.] West. Rev, 

MAg'MA, n. [L., from Gr. pdyga ; pdaau, to blend 
together.] 

1. A crude mixture of mineral or organic 

matters in a thin pasty state. f Vv. 

2. ^Med.) The rosuluum obtained after ex- 

pressing certain substances to extract the fluid 
parts of them, or after treating a substance with 
water, alcohol, or other menstruum; n thiik 
ointment or confection. Dunglison. 

mAg^M-4 €HAr*TA (Ritlg'n 9 -ku.r'tfi), n. [Ii., Great 
Charter.} (Bug. Hist.) The ** Great Charter of 
the Realm,*^ signed by King John, in 12k5, and 
confirmed by his successor, Henry III, P. Cyc. 

fMAG-NAL'l-TY, n. [L, magmlia.} A great 
thing; sometliing great. Browne. 

MAg-NA-NIm'J-TY, n. [L. maqnniiimitas ; It. 
magnagiimiia ; Bp. mtignuntnudud; Vr. )it(igna„ 
nimitiL} Greatness of mind; elevation of soul, 
thought, feeling, or sentiment ; — opposed to 
pusillanimity or mcan-spiritvflnrss ; — elevated 
bravery ; magnanimons dispoMtion ; g(*nerosity 

ftir Thoniaa Rlvot GA'IA} i)|M*akit uf the* nnw AimUlur wurtU 
“ n-ii»i»«*iuinN*," “ w.hjii tv uinl •* fMgntmmttp*’ 
08 not 1)1 hiK in s^Ufiul uhc, “ mugHumnittp,"' tiow* 
«vt‘r, io in C’lmiiwr. Trench. 

Syn. — Magnanimity is a quality of the mind, [lar- 
takes of heroism, and is the \irnie of )>ower; gen. 
srosiiy is rather a quality of tlm heart, partakes more 
of humanity, and Is the virtue of optiieiice. 

MAG-NAN'l-MOfyjft \V.mag- 

nanimm ; magnus, great, and atumm, the soul; 
It. 4 Sp. magnanimo ; Fr. mngmmme.} 

1. Great of mind; elevated In sentiment; 
exalted ; lofty ; great-souled ; noble ; generous ; 
honorable ; aiHinterented ; Ul>eral ; bravo. 

2. Proceeding from, or showing, magnanimi- 
ty. Magnantmom thoughts,” MBton. 
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MAGPIE 


M^G-NAn'I-MoOs-LY, ad. 'With magnanimity ; 
nobly ; bravely. s j , 

, A coinpleto -r. ^ n*’ p man to perform 

<■ .11 othces of ptMCe 

*^■>'1 w.i* JItUou 

MAg'NASE, a. Noting an excellent black pig- 
ment which dries rapidly. Wea^. 

Mag 'NATE, ?t. ; pi. mXg'nStes. [L. magnus^ 
great ; Low L. pi. magmtas ; Fr. magnat!] 

1. A grandee ; a nobleman ; a man ot rank, opu- 
lence, or fashion ; a distinguished person. Burke, 

^ 2, pL The title of the noble estate in the na- 
tional representation of Hungary, and formerly 
also of Poland. Brande. 

n, [L., from Gr. fidyv;?s,] Magnet. 
— See Magnet. Spenser. 

MAG-NE'^f-A (m^g-ne^zh§-gi), 7i. [Fr. tnagw^sie^ 
from Gr. fxdyvrjg^ a kind of soapstone found in 
magnesia.] (C/iem.) The only known oxide of 
magnesium ; a white, tasteless, soft, earthy sub- 
stance, gently purgative, used in medicine. 

Brande. 

MAG-NE'§f-AN (ra?g-nS'zlie-?Ln), a, Relating to, 
or containing, magnesia. Btande. 

MAg'N^-SITE, n. (ilL'/i.) 1. Carbonate of mag- 
nesia, or native magnesia. Brande. 

2. Hydrous silicate of magnesia; — called 

also sea-foam^ and meerschaum. Dana. 

MAG-NE'!^f-trM (mgig-ns'zlie-am), n. {Chem.) The 
metallic base of magnesia. Brande. 

MAG'N^iT, n. [Gr. MayviJroj, a dweller in 

Magnesia, in Asia Minor ; L, magneSj magne- 
tis ; It. mag nets.'] An ore, usually of a dark- 
gray hue, and a dull-metallic lustre, consisting 
chiefly of two oxides of iron, together with a 
small portion of quartz and alumina ; natural 
magnet ; the loadstone. 

jfi^Tlie properties of a magnet are, 1. It attracts 
iron in all its states except the orides. 2. If formed 
into a bar, and suspended freely by a hair, it will turn 
Itself around and settle into some one position. 3. By 
rubbing on a bar of steel It will give tiio bar tlie same 
properties. 4. The position of rest is different at dif- 
tereiit places, and dilferont at the same place at distant 
periods of time. Brande. 

Artificial magnet, a body, as a bar or mass of steel 
or iron, to wliicii the iiiagiiotic property lias been im- 
parted by the presence of a body possessing it, or by 
certain processes. 

MAG-NfiT'lC, ) ^ gp, iimgnetico ; Fr. 

MAG-NflT'l-CAL, ) magm^tigue.] 

1. Relating to the 'magnet or to magnetism ; 

containing magnetism. Newton. 

2. Having power to attract ; attractive. 

They, as they move towards his all-checnnpr lamp. 

Turn HMlft tin ir vaiioiis itiotionb, or aie turned 

By his matjnftir Ihuui. Milton. 

Magnetic amplitude, an arc of The iiorizon intercepted 
between the sun in his rising or setting and the east 
and wist points tif the coiupas-J. — uszmu/A, 

an arc of die hmizon uirurcopred liucween the iiiag- 
iietical iiicridiaii and rlie hUiiN a/.iiiiiith circle. — 
netie biLttrrij, .1 compound inagnet, or a •series of siinple 
or horseshoe magnets lying one over the other with 
all their polos similarly disposed, and fastened to- 
gether in a leathern or copper case, so as to act in 
concert . — Maifmtie compensator, a contrivance for 
counteracting tlie elfect of iron in deranging the bear- 
ings of aship*s compass * — Masrnotic curves, the posi- 
tion in whicdi iron tilings arrange themselves from 
one polo to the other of u powerful magnet over which 
they are sprinkled. — Masrnetie dip, a property of the 
magnetic needle by which one of its poles inclines 
towards the eaxth.-^ Magnetic eguator, a line drawn 
through those points of the earth’s surface where the 
dipping needle is at rest hi a horizontal position. » 
Magnetic induethn, the power which a magnet has of 
coinmunicating its properties to a bar of steel placed 
near to it, though not touching ii. — Miionctic meridi- 
an, a vertical circle in tlie heaven » wliicli intersects 
the horizon in the magnetic Magnetic needle, 

m» artifleiai magnet, consisting of a slender piece of 
steel, balanced on a pivot, so that it may settle in the 
magnetic meridian.— poles, the two points 
on tile earth’s surface, one in the northern and the 
other in the southern hemisphere, at which the dip- 
ping needle is at rest in a horizontal position. — Mag- 
neuc pyrites, native black sulphuret of iron, — so 
named from its attracting the magnetic needle* — 
Magnetic Ulegraph, an inMrument employed t«r com- 
municating intelligence by means of electricity, or of 
elttctro-inagnensm ; electric telegraph. Braiidc.Franeis. 

MA<>*NfiT'|-CAL-LY, By the power of mag- 
xuetiam or attraction. Bwrion, 

MAG-NiT'l-OvA^L-NfiSS, n. The quality of being 
magnetio. Mut. of the BoytU Society. 


mAg.N5-tI"CIAN, n. Magnetist. Murchisoti. 

tai.\G-NfiT'lC.NESS, 71. The quality of being 
magnetic ; magneticaliiess, Waterhouse. 

AlAG-NET'iCS, 7i.pL The principles or the sci- 
ence of magneti&in. Smart, 

MAG-N^-TIP'^E-OCs, a. [Eng. 7nagnetism, and 
L. fero, to bear.] Producing, or conducting, 
magnetism. Craig. 

MAg'N^T-I^AI, n. Qt. 4r Sp, magtietismo Fr. 
magnrtis7ne. — See Magnet.] 

1. The property of being magnetic ; the power 

of the magnet to attract iron. Ol^nvill. 

2. Power similar to that of the magnet ; the 

power of attraction. **The 7nagnetism of in- 
terest.*’ Glayivill. 

3. The science which investigates the phe- 
nomena presented by natural and artificial mag- 
nets, and the laws by which they are connected. 

Terrestrial magnetism, the action of the magnetic 
fluid in or about the earth, — the effects of that ac- 
tion being manifested in the phenomena presented by 
magnetized needles and bars. P. Cyc. — Jlaimal mag- 
netism. See Mesmerism. 

MAg'N?T-1st, n. One versed in magnetism; 
magnetician. Qu. Rev. 

MAG'Njp-TITE, n. (Min.) Magnetic iron ore. 

Bra7%de. 

MAG-N^T-I-ZA'TfON, n. The act of magnetiz- 
ing ; inode by which magnetism can be commu- 
nicated to a bar or mass of steel or iron. Nichol. 

MAG'N^T-IZE, V. < 2 . [tt. magTietizzare ', 'Ey. wxtg- 
nkiser.l \i. magnetized ; pp, magnetizing, 
MAGNETIZED.] To impregnate or imbue with 
magnetism ; to make magnetic. Brande. 

MAg'N^T-IZE, n. To become imbued with 
magnetism. Magnetized bars.” Nichol. 

MAG-NJ^T-I-ZEE', n. One who is magnetized. 

Bra7ide, \ 

MAG'NJ5T-TZ-:]gR, n. He who, or that which, 
magnetizes. P, Cgc. 

MAG'Njp-TO-Jf-LfeC'TRlC, a. Pertaining to mag- 
ncto-clectricity. Ogilvie. 

MAG*Nj^-TO-.B-Li:C-TRlg'l-TY, n. That force 
or fluid which is produced by the action of a 
magnet, and which has certain principles in 
common with electricity; — that branch of nat- 
ural philosophy which is established on the as- 
certained fact that magnetism and electricity 
have certain principles in common, Faraday. 

MAG-NET'O-GRAPH, 71. [Eng. magnet, and Gr. 
Ypd^io, to write.] An instrument for taking 
photographic impressions to show the variations 
of the magnet. Crahh. 

MAg-N|1T-OM'5-TJ6;r, n. [Eng. magnet, and Gr. 
pirpov, a measure.] An instrument for measur- 
ing the intensity of magnetism. Smart. 

MAG-NfeT-0-MfiT'R|C, a. Pertaining to the mag- 
netometer. Ross. 

MAG-NfeT-Q-MO'TOR, n. [L. magnes, magnetis, 
a magnet, and motor, a mover.] A voltaic se- 
ries of two or more large plates, employed to 
exhibit electro-magnetic phenomena. Brande. 

mAg'NI-FI-A-BLE, a. That may be magnified; 
— that may be extolled. Browne. 

MAG-NlP'lC, ? magnificxis', magwtis, 

AIj^G-NIf'I-CAL, ) great, and facio, to make ; It. 
^ Sp. magnifeo ; Fr. magnijique.'] Great ; no- 
tle; illustrious; grands magnificent; splendid. 

O Parent 1 these are thy magnific deeds. Mrltm. 

MAG-NIf'I-CAL-LY, ad. In a magnificent manner. 

n. [L., It magnifies.’] The 
song or thanksgiving of the Virgin Mary. — See 
Luke i. 46. Getit. Mag. 

t MAG-NIf'J-CATE, V, a. [L. magnifeo, magnify 
cedus.] To praise highly ; to magnify. Marston. 

mAG-NIP- 1-CA'T1QN, n. [h. fnagnificatio.] The 
act of magnifying. [h-J Coleridge. 

M 4 G-NlF'|-CfiNCB, «. [L. majgnifceniia ; It. 

magnifcenzai Sp. magnifeenaxa', Fr. magnify 
oence.] 

1. t Generosity; munificence, Chaucer. 

2. The state of being magnificent ; grandeur 
of appearance ; splendor ; pomp. 

Not Ballon, 

Nor great Alcairo, such itutanifieenec 

Equalled in all her Klories to enshrine 

Belus or Scrapis, their gods. MiUem. 


I Syn. — The magntjicenee of ancient Rome; mag- 

mjitence of a royal entertainment ; the grandeur ot 
the pyramids or of an edifice ; splendor of diess or ot 
I scenery, military pomp, or the pomp of a tiinmphal 
I procession. — A inagnijhrnt entertainment ; grand 

show ; splendid dihplay ; majeatie appearance ; po/«- 
jpottA' manner. — See Grandeur, 

MAG-NIF'I-CENT, a. 1. f Generous ; munificent. 

[He] becometh liberal and magnifirent. IJoUand. 

2. Grand in appearance ; splendid ; pompous. 

Afan he made, and for Idm built. 

Magnificent, this world. MiUon. 

3. Fond of splendor ; showy ; stately. Sidney. 

Syn. — See Sublime. 

AIAG-NIF'|-c£NT-LY, ad. With magnificence ; 
splendidly ; nobly. Dryden. 

MAG-nIF'1-C6, n. [It.] A grandee of Venice. 

The duke huuself, and the magmjicoes. Shak. 

filAG'NI-FI-jpR, n. 1. He who, or that which, 
magnifies or enlarges. Burton. 

2. One who praises ; an extoller. Bi'owne. 
AIAg'N|-FY, V. a. [L. magtiijico; magnus, great, 
and facio, to make ; It. 77iagnificare ; Sp. nia- 
gtiijicar ; Fr. magnifier,] \i. magnified ; pp. 

MAGNIFYING, MAGNiriED.J 

1. To make great; to increase the bulk to 
the eye, as by a convex glass; to exaggerate; 
to aument ; to enlarge ; to amplify. Locke. 

2. To praise greatly ; to extol highly ; to ex- 

alt; to elevate. **My soul doth magnify the 
Lord.” LukeX 40. 

To magnify one"* s self, to raise in pride or pretension. 
“ The king siiall magnify himself.” Dan. xi, 3C. 

tAlAG'N|“FY, V. 71. To have effect; to avail. 
“ This magnified but little with my father.” [A 
cant use.] Spectator. 

mAg'NJ-FY-ING, p. a. That magnifies ; making 
great; as, “A magnifying glass.” 

MAG'NI-FY-JNG—GLAsS, n. A glass that magni- 
fies; a convexo-convex lens, which increases 
the apparent magnitude of an object seen 
through it. Halifax. 

MAG-NlL'Q-dUfeNCE, n. [L. magniloqxieyxiia ; 
magnus, great, and hquor, loqums, to speak ; 
It, magniloquenza.] Pompous or lofty language ; 
boasting ; grandiloquence. Jse7itky. 

MAG-NlL'D-aufiNT, a. Big in words ; lofty in 
speech ; bombastic ; grandiloquent. Blount. 
MAG-NlL'O-aUfiNT-LY, ad. With pompous lan- 
guage ; bombastically Ec. Rev. 

MAG-NlL’O-Q-UOtrs, a. [L. magxiiloqiiics,] Big 
in words ; bombastic ; magniloquent. Bailey. 
mAg'NI-TUDE, w. [L. magnitudo ; It. magniitt^ 
dinei Sp. magnitml.] 

1. Comparative size or bulk; extent; di- 
mension ; as, “ The magvdtude of an object.” 

2. Greatness ; grandeur ; loftiness. "Mi/ton. 

3. Consequence; importance. W7'igkt. 

4;. {Math.) A quantity; that which has ex- 
tension ; any thing that can be increased, di- 
minished, and measured, as a line, a surface, 
an angle, or a number. Eliot. 

Syn. — See Size. 

MAG-NO'LJ-A, n. [L., It., Sp., magnoUa\ Fr. 
magnoUer. — Named after Pierre Alagnol, Pro- 
fessor of Botany at Montpellier in the 17th 
century.] (J5of.) A genus of trees and shrubi^ 
of several species, of great beauty, usually with 
large, fragrant flowers. Loudon. 

mAg'QT, n. {Zolil.) A species of ape inhabiting 
North Africa ; Simia inuus, or Stmia sylvanus 
of Linnflcus. Eng. Cye. 

mAg'QT-PIe, «. A magpie. — See Magpie. ShaJe. 


MAg'pIE (niaig' pi), n. L. pica, a pie, or magpie, 
and mag, contracted from Margaret, as phil ap- 
plied to a sparrow, and poU to a parrot.” 
son. — ^W. pia. — “ Magot 
is the original name of 
the bird, being the familiar 
appellation ^ven to pies, 
as we s^ Robin to a red- 
breast, Tom to a titmouse, 

Philip to a sparrow, &c.” 

Steexens. — “Abbrevia- 
tion of 7ncujot~pie, — prob- 
ably from the French 
im^ot, a monkey, be- 
cause the bhd chatters <P£we «owda«a). 
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and plays droll tricks like a monkey,’* Nares,"] 
{OrnWu) A bird of the crow tribe, ha\iug 
black and white feathers, sometimes taught to 
talk ; Pica cauduta. Braude, 

MAg^PIE— MOTH, n. (Ent.) A black and white 
moth, the larvae of which feed on the currant ; 
Abraxas grossularia, Ogih ie, 

MAg'U^Y, n. {Bot.) A species of Agave, culti- 
vated in Mexico, chiefly for the spirituous liquor, 
called pulque y which is made from it, Humboldt. 

MA ' O us f n . ; pi. Ml fjjf. [L., from Gr. fAdyog,'] 

1. An ancient Oriental philosopher. 

2. One versed in magic ; a magician. Littleton. 

MAGYAR (m&d'j'Ar), n. {Geog.) One of a race in 
Hungary and Tiansylvania. P. Cyc. 

MA^'Y-dARE (msij'^-dAr), n. [Gr. gayi'^apis ; L. 
magudaris,] An herb. Ainsworth. 

RA-tA, I n. a great Indian epic 

MA-HA-BhA 'RA- tAm^ > poem, the subject of 
which is a long civil war between two dynasties 
of ancient India, the Thurus and Pandus. It 
embraces the whole circle of Indian mythology ; 
and it is the most celebrated epic poem of the 
Hindoos after the Romayna. P. Cyc. 

JHA'HA’^DO, n. (Eastern Myth.) A name of one 
of the Indian deities, from whom the Ganges is 
fabled to spring. Brande. 

MA'HA-LfiB, n. (Bof.) A species of cherry, the 
fruit of which affords a violet dye and the fer- 
mented liquor called kirschwasser. Vre. 

JHABrBi/B ', w. A Turkish gold coin answering to 
the sequin. Crahh. 

MA-h6g'A"NIZE, u. a. To paint in imitation of 
mahogany. Ogilvie. 

MA-h6g'A-NY, n. (Bot.) 1. A tree growunginthe 
■\Vest Indies* and Central America, and kno^vn 
as the Swietema mahagoni. 

2. The wood of the tree, which is beautiful, 
hard, of reddish color, and highly valued for 
cabinet furniture. Loudo7%. 

n. A Mahometan. Guthrie. 

MA-H6M'5-TAN, w, a follower or disciple of 
Mahomet; a Mussulman; — written also Mo- 
hammedati. Addiso?i. 

MA-H6M^JP-TAN, a. Relating to Mahomet or to 
Mahometans. Prideaux. | 

MA-h5m'5-TAN-!§M, n. The religion of Mahom- 
etans, or the religion taught by Mahomet and 
contained in the Alcoran ; Mohammedanism ; i 
Islamism ; Islam. Bp. Watson. 

MA-H6M'5-TAN-fZE, V. a. To render conforma- 
"bXe to Mahometanism. SwMurm. 

tMA^HO-M©T-I§M, n. Mahometanism. PWefc« 2 «ar. 
t MA-HOM^JglT-IST, A Mahometan. Fulke. 
+ MA-H6m'5T-RY, n. Mahometanism. Herbert. 

n. A large Turkish ship. Crahh. 

^JsrpAfU. (Bot.) A genus of Korth Amer- 
ican shrubs ; ash-berberry. Loudon. 

MA'HOT, n. (Bot.) An American tree. Lee. 

tMA’H5t>ND, n. A contemptuous name for Ma- 
homet, sometimes also for the devil. Skelton. 

M^H-eAT'TA§ (msL-r&t't 9 iz), n. pi. (Geog.) Na- 
tives of Mahratta. Ednishaw. 

hMA-HC'MJgl-TAN, w. A Mahometan. Cole. 

n. Mahometanism. Fanshaw. 

mA'IAN (raa'yan), n, [Gr. fxaXtt^ a large crab.] 
(ZoDl) The spider crab. — See Spidkr. P. Cyc. 

MAID (mSd), n. [Ooth. magath^ medm\ A. S. 
maden. or meegdm ; Frs. mageth ; Dut, meid^ or 
maagd ; Ger. magd^ or mddehm ; Gael, maigh- 
dean ; M. moidyn. — Pers. vnadeh.'\ 

1. An unmarried woman ; a virgin ; a maiden. 

The mxAA who modestly conceals 

Her heeuties, whUe she hides reveals. M>ore. 

2. A female servant. Shak. 

MAID, a. Female ; — used in composition ; as, 

“ A mazd-servunt ” ; “ A wiaicJ-ohild.” Lecitleus. 

MAID, n. (Ich.) The common name of the female 
of the thornback ; Bala clavata. YarreU. 
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MAID'EN (ma'dn), n. [A. S. mreden. — See 

1. An unmarried woman ; virgin ; maid. Shak. 

2. A kind of tub or washing-machine, Johnson. 

8. A '*’■>- i^^^rument, formeily used 

in 1*^0 it* .'ici ?»•! b, .10 .(I r.'jT criminals. Jamieson, 

MAID'EN (ma'dn), a. 1. Relating to, or consist- 
ing of, virgins, “ The maiden throng.’* Addison. 

2. Fresh ; new ; unused ; unpolluted ; first 
produced ; as, A maiden speech.” 

When I am dead, strew me o’er 

With tnatden flowers. SJiak. 

3. + Strong ; impregnable, as a castle. Warton. 

MAID'EN, V. n. To act like a maiden- Bp. Hall. 

MAID'EN-AS-SfZE', n. (Law.) An assize at 
which no capital conviction takes place. BurrtU. 

MAID'EN-HAiR (ma'dn-har), n. A name applied 
to ferns of the genus Adia'ntum, found wild on 
damp, shaded rocks. Loudon. 

MAID'EN-HIiAD, n. 1. Maidenhood. Fairfax. 

2. Uncontaminated state ; freshness, Shak. 

MAID'EN— HE A D'gD, a. Having the device of a 
maid ; as, “ MaidenJieaded shield.” Sp&nser. 

t MAID'EN-HODE, n. Maidenhood. Gower. 

MAID'EN-HOOD (ma'dtt-hiid), 7i. [A. S. mcpden- 

had.] The state of a maid ; viiginity ; virgin 
purity ; freedom from contamination. 
yfin^U ttho/yl •‘‘>10 lovt'i, and will he swift 
To a'cl a ^ irg' i. Mflton. 

MAID'EN— LIKE (ma'dn-lik), a. Maidenly. More. 

MAID'EN-LI-N£ss,«. The behavior of a maiden ; 
gentleness ; modesty. Sherwood. 

MAID'EN— lIp (ma'dn-Iip),w. An herb.jl2/is2eor^/i. 

MAID'EN-LY (ma'dn-le), a. Like a maid; gentle; 
modest. ‘‘A 9wa.tdc^% Christian.” Ha?nmond. 

MAID'EN-LY (ma'dn-le), ad. Like a maid. Skeltooi. 

MAID'EN-PlNK,n. A species of Diantkus. Booth. 

MAID'HOOD (mad'hfid), n. Maidenhood. Shak. 

MAID-MA'Rl-.AN (mad-ma're-sin) [niSd-mar'ysin, S. 
W. K. ; mad-mS'r^-dn, Sni, R , ; mSd-mar'e-gm, 
Wr.], 71. 

1. fOne of the characters in the old Morris 

dance ; the queen of May. Todd. . 

2. t A buffoon or boy dressed in girls* clothes | 
to dance a Morris dance ; a malkin. Todd. 

3. A kind of dance. Temphi. 

MAID'— P .ALE, a. Pale like a sick virgin. Shak. 

MAID'-SER-VANT, n. A female servant. Swift. 

fMAI-EU'TJ-CAL (msi-yil'te-k^il), a. [Gr. 

K6i 5 yLoia^ a midwife.] Obstetrical. Cudworth. 

MAIGRE-FOOD fma'giir-ffid), n. [Fr. maxgre, 
lean.] Food allowed by the Roman Catholics 
on fast days. Addison. 

Mai'hem, 7%. See Mayhem. 

MAIL (mal), n. 1. [L, macula^ a spot, a mesh; 
It. itmglia ; Sp. malla ; Fr. ^nailley the mesh of 
a net;* Gael. maile.-^A. S. mal^ a spot.} De- 
fensive armor formed of iron rings or round 
meshes. Brande. 

2. Any armor or defensive covering. 

Wo stript tlio lobster of his scarlet inaiL Gap. 

3. (Haut.) A machine composed of rings in- 

terwoven, used for rubbing off the loose hemp 
on cordage. Wj'Jght. 

4. [A. S. mal.] A spot ; a mole. Johnson. 

MAIL, 7t. [Dut.mff^»&. — Sp, ; Fr. Tnalle.^ 

Probably from the same root as Fr. maille^ be- 
cause the bag (malle) was first made of meshes 
or net-work. Richardsofi. P* Cyc.] 

1. A bag, — particularly a bag in which let- 

ters, newspapers, &c., are enclosed for public 
conv^ance. Jofmson. 

2. The letters, papers, &c., sent in the mail- 

bag. Brande. 

3. The person or the carriage that conveys 

the mail-bag. Johnaon. 

mail, n. [8u. Goth, maala; A. S. mal; Icel. 
TTtala ; Ir. ^ Gael. mal. - Arm. mael^ gain ; Pers. 
malf riches.] A tribute paid to a superior : — - 
rent. [Scotland.] — See Black-mail. Jamieson, 

mAil, V. a. [s. MAILED ; pp. mailing, mailed.] 

1. To arm defensively ; to cover, as with armor. 

The mailed Man tlutll on hi» idtar Mt Shak. 

2. To bundle in a wrapper. 
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Methinks I should not thus be led along, 

Mailed up in shame, with papers ou my back. Shak. 

3. fTo pinion or to fasten down, as the wings 

of a hawk. Beau. 4r FI. 

4. To send by mail, or to put in the mail ; 
as, “ To mail a letter.” 

MAIL'A-BLE, a. That may be mailed or carried 
in the mail. MeiTick. 

Any written communication between one individual and 
another comes within the terms ot mailable matter. Jicits. 

MAIL'— bAG, n. A bag in which the public mail 
is carried, Clarke. 

MAIL'— BOAT, n. A boat which carries the pub- 
lic mail. Clarke. 

MAIL'— CLAD, a. Clad with a coat of mail. Potter. 

MAIL'— COACH, 71. A coach which carries the 
mail for the post-office. Smart. 

t MAILE, n. An English silver halfpenny of the 
time of Henry V. Crabb. 

t MAILED (maid), a. [A. S. me??, a spot; Ger. 
maleny to paint.] Spotted ; speckled. Sherwood, 

MATL'-GUARD (-g'Ard), «. An officer who guards 
the mail. Clai'ke. 

MAIL'-MAS-TER, n. An officer who has charge 
of the mail. Cla7*ke. 

MAIL'— SHEATHED, a. Sheathed with mail, or a 
coat of mail. Ogilvie. 

MAIL'— TRAIN, n. A railway train which carries 
the mail. Clarke. 

MAIM (mam), x. a. [Old Yr.mehaimier?^ [f. 
MAIMED ; MAIMING, MAIMED.] To deprive 
of such part of the body as to render a person 
less able in fighting or defending himself than 
he would have otherwise been ; to crii>i>le by loss 
of a limb ; to mutilate ; to cripple ; to dis.ible. 

By the ancient law of Enplnntl. he that inaimctl my xnan, 
whereby he lost any part of liis bod>, \^na beuteneed to lose 
the hko part. lilacki.tonc. 

Syn.— See Mutilate. 

MAIM, 71. 1. A wound by which any one is so 
disabled as to be less fit to defend himself in 
fight ; privation of some essential part ; lame- 
ness produced by a w’ound or amputation. 

Humphry Duke of Glonter Hcarec hnnf»elf, 

That bears so shrew d a maim. twojmUs at once, 

A lady banished and a limb lopt ofi. Shak. 

2. Injury ; mischief ; harm. 

Not so deep a maim, 

As to he cast forth in the cumniun uir 

lla\c 1 deceived. Shak. 

3. Essential defect. A noble author esteems 

it to be a great tnaim in history. Hayward. 

ffS^As a law torin, written wroyArm, — Boo MAY- 
HEM, 

MAIM'jpD-NflSS, n. The state of being maimed 
or lame. ** Deformedness, maimedness.** BoUon. 

MAIN (man), a. [L. magmis^ great; Old Fr. 
magne. — A. S. meegn, mcegen^ power, strength, 
mam ; Icel. mega7i.] 

1. Principal y chief ; leading. All creatures 

look to the 7nain chance.” H Estrange. 

2. Important; essential; necessary; requi- 
site; inaispensablo ; vital. 

That which thou aright 
Bcllcvest so main to our success 1 bring. 

3. Mighty; huge; vast; enormous. 

And bid the main flood bate his usual height. ShaJb, 

4. Directly and forcibly applied; as, **By 
mai7i strength,” 

Much used as a preflx, in the senee of eiiif. 

Syn.— See Chief. 

MAIN, n. 1. The gross ; the bulk ; the chief por- 
tion ; the greater part. 

The main of them may be reduced to language. Zocke. 

2. The great sea, as distiuguitthed from bays 
and rivers ; the ocean. 

Or swell the curled waters above the tmin. Shttk. 

3. The continent, a« distinguished from neigh- 
boring islands ; main-land. 

In we invaded the mofli of Spain. Mamn. 

4. A great duct, as distinguished from smaller 
ones ; as, **The nmin of an aqueduct*” 

6. Force ; power ; strength. 

With might imd main they chasskl the murderous px. 

0. [Fr. main, the hand.] A cock-fighting 
match. ** The finest main of cocks.” Warmrton. 
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7. A hamper. Ainsworth. 

8 . A hand at dice. Shak. 

For the mam, la the, mam, for the most part. 

Syn. — See Ocean. 

MAIN'-BOD-Y, n, The principal body of 

an army. Bu 7 *n. 

MA1N'~b66m, ??. (Naut.) The spar of a small ves- 
sel on which the main-sail is extended. Booth. 

MAiN'-COCp-LE, n. ^ (ArcA.) A term applied to 
the principal truss in a roof. Oyilvie. 

MAIN'— DllCK, n. (Naut.) The principal deck, or 
the dock below the spar-deck. ClarJie. 

MAIN'-HAM-PJgR, n. [Fr. main, the hand, and 
Eng. hamper.'\ A hand-basket to carry grapes 
to the press. tSimmonds. 

MAIN'— KEEL, n. {Ship-bidlJing.) The principal 
keel; — distinguished from the false keel. Wright. 

MAIN'— LAND, n. A continent; — opposed to an 
island. Spenser. 

MAlN'hY, ad. 1 . Chiefly; principally. 

2 , Greatly; mightily; exceedingly. Bacon. 

MAIN'— mAsT, n. {yaut.) The chief or middle 
mast of a ship; the after-mast of a brig or a 
schooner. Drydeii. 

MAIN'OR, n. [L. manus ; Fr. fnain.l (Laio.) A 
thing stolen found in the hands of the thief who 
has stolen it. — See Manner. Whishaw. 

MAIN'PJPR-NA-BLE, a. [Lato.) Bailable ; that 
may be bailed. Coicell. 

MAIN'PFiR"NOR, n. [Fr. main, the hand, and 
Law Fr. pernonr, a taker.] (^Law.) One to 
whom a man is delivered out of prison or cus- 
tody, on becoming bound for his appearing. 

j(l^ A man’s bail may imprison or surrender him 
up before the stipulared day of appearance j mainper- 
nors can do neither, but are only sureties that the 
party be answerable for th^ special matter for which 
they stipulate ; mainpernors are bound to produce him 
to answer all charges whatsoever. Bouvier. 

MAIN'PRI^E, n. [Fr. 7nam (L. mamts), the hand ; 
prendre, pris (L. p^'eliendo, pixdiensus), to take.] 
(Law.) delivery into the custody of a friend 
upon security given for appearance. — See 
MAINPERNOR. Bwrrill. 

MAIN'PRL^E, V, a. [t. MAiNPRiSED ; pp. main- 
prising, M.LINPRISED.] (Law.) To take into 
custody as a mainpernor does ; to bail. Johnson. 

MAIN'— rIg-jGING, n. (Naut.) The shrouds and 
ratlines of the main-mast. Da^ia. 

MAIN'-SAIL, n. (Maiit.) The principal sail of a 
ship ; the sail of the main-mast. Mar. Diet. 

MAIN'— SHEET, n. (Maid.) The rope attached to 
the lower corner of the main-sail. Drydcn. 

MAIN '-STAY, n. 1. The stay between 

the maintop and the foot of the foremast. Dana. 

2 . Principal support; chief reliance. Roget. 

MAIN'SWEAr (man'swir), v. n. [A. S. man^ 
swerian; man, sin, and swerian, to swear.] 
(Lfl 5 ^o.) To swear falsely ; to forswear. Blount. 

MAIN-TAIN' (rngin-tau' or rnSn-tan'), V. a. [L. 
manus, the hand, and teneo, to hold ; It. ma^ite- 
nere; S^.mantener', Fr.ma/^l^e«^V.] [f. main- 
tained ; pp. MAINTAINING, MAINTAINED.] 

1. To Uphold ; to sustain ; to defend. 

This place, those pledges of your love, wain/am. JOrydm. 

2 . To keep from change ; to preserve. 

The inffreclients bring pmenbed in their substance, wm’n- 
tEiin the blood m a gentle fermentation. Harvey. 

3. To keep up ; to continue ; to carry on, 

“ Maintain talk with the duke.” Shak. 

4. To vindicate ; to justify ; to sanction. 

These possessions iKting imlawfiiny gotten, could not be 
mata/aincKi by the just and honorable law of England. Danes. 

5. To support with the conveniences of life. 

It was St. PauTs chulco to maintain himself by bis own 

labor. Hooker. 

6 . To bear the expense of; to pay. 

*Whflt winccrns It yon if I wear pearl and gold? I thank 
my good taChcr I atti able to maintain it. JShaJe. 

Syxx.— See Allege, Hold. 

MAIN-TAIN' (man-tan'), v. n. To support an 
opinion by argument ; to assert any thing as a 
tenet. 

In intgedy and satire, I maintain against some critics that 
this age and the last have excelled the ancients. JDrydm, 

M^IN-TAIN'^-BLB (mgii-t«n'|i-W), «. 1. That 
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may be maintained ; defensible ; tenable. “ The 
walls scarcely maintainable.** Haytcard. 

2 . That m'ay be supported or defended by 
argument ; justifiable. “ If the interpretation 
be maintainable.** Made. 

M A IN-TAIN 'ER (maii-tan'er), n. He who main- 
tains or supports ; supporter ; cherisher. South. 

MAIN-TAIN'OR, n. (Law.) One who maintains 
or seconds a cause depending between others 
by furnishing money, &c. Whibhaw. 

MAIN'TJglN-ANCE [man'ten-^na, P. J. E. F. Sni. 
R. Wr . ; men't|n-ans, S. jr.], m. [Fr.] 

1 . The act of maintaining ; defence ; protec- 
tion; support. Hooker. 

2. Supply of the necessaries of life ; suste- 
nance ; subsistence ; livelihood ; support ; as, 
“ He labors for the maintenance of his family.” 

3. Means of support; livelihood; living. 

Those of better fbrtune not making learning their mainte- 
nance. Hicijt. 

4. (Laic.) An officious intermeddling in a 

suit by assisting either party with money or 
otherwise. BurHll. 

Cap of maintenance, a cap of dignity anciently be- 
longing to the rank of a duke; — the fur cap of the 
Lord Major of London, worn on days of state. 

C. JIacaulay. 

Syn. — See Living. 

MAIN'— TOP, n. (Xaid.) The top of the main-mast. 
main'— YARD, n. (Naut.) The yard of the main- 
mast. Mar. Diet. 

t MAIS'TIIR (inSs'ter), n. A master. Spenser, 
f MAIS'TR^SS (nias'ties), n. Mistress. Chaucer. 

mAIZE (maz), n, [Sp. maiz ; Fr. mais.’^ (Bot.) 
A species of grass (Zea mays) and its fruit; 
— a native of America, and much cultivated 
there as well as in most countries of southern 
Europe ; Indian com. Eng. Cyc. 

The Indians are husbandmen and plant maise and Guinea 
corn, and some yams and potatoes. JUampier (1681). 

t MAJ- 5 S-TAT'{C, ) Having majesty ; ma- 
fMAJ-^S-TAT'J-CAL, ) jestic. Fococke. 

MA-j£s'TJC, ? 3 ^ Having dignity or maj- 

MA-JfiS'Tl-CAL, > csty; august; grand; impe- 
rial ; royal ;' regal. “ Majestic as a god.” Rope. 

2. Splendid; magnificent; pompous; stately. 

A work so majesiical and stately.” Hooker. 

3. Sublime; elevated; lofty, “The expres- 
sion is so 7najesiic.** Seeker. 

Syn.— See Magisterial. 

MA-JES'T{-CAL-LY, ad. In a majestic manner; 
with dignity; with grandeur; splendidly. Swift. 

MA-JfiS'TI-CA^NfiSS, ) The state or the 
MA-JES'TIC-N£:sS, S quality of being majes- 
tic ; majesty, Oldenburg. 

mAJ'^IS-TY (m&d'j^s-t?), n. [L. majestas ; magnus, 
great ; It. maesth ; Sp. magestad ; Fr. majeste.'] 

1. August and sovereign grandeur ; greatness 
of appearance; dignity; stateliness; magnifi- 
cence. 

The Lord rclgneth; ho ia clothed with meoesty, Ps. xxlx. 4. 

2. Power; sovereignty; honor. “He gave 
Nebuchadnezzar thy mthcr majesty. ** Dan. v. 8 . 

3. Elevation of manner ; sublimity. 

The drat in loftineas of thought aurpaased, 

The next m majesty. Hryden. 

4. The Style or title of kings and queens ; as, 
“ His mcefesty, George the Fourth ” ; “ Her 
majesty, Queen Victoria.”- 

MA'JOR, a. [L. major, greater; magmts, great.] 

1. ’ Greater in number, quantity, or extent. 
“ The major part of a general assembly.” J/ooAer. 

2, Greater in dignity ; more important. 

Fall Greek, fall fame, honor or go or stay. 

My fUtoor vow lies here. Shak. 

Major, (Mus.) noting that one of the two modern 
modes in which the third is four semitones above the 
tonic or key -note ; — notinii also iiucrvals which con- 
tain the greatest number of sciiiitonu'. under the same 
deiiojinnarion ; — thus, a third conbi'^tiriK of four semi- 
tones iiibtoad of only three, is termed a major third ; j 
and a sixth, containing nine semitones instead ofj 
eight, is called n. major sixth. Moore. Major term, 
(Koffie.) the predicate of the conclusion of a syllo- 
gism. premise, (T^ogie.) the premise or propo- 

sition which contains me major term: — the hypo- 
thetical premise in a hypothetical syllogism. Whately. 

MA'JQR, n. 1. He who is greater, particularly in 
years. Smart. 
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2. t A mayor or chief officer of a town. 

Johnson. 

3. (Mil.) A field officer, next in rank above a 
captain an d below a lieutenant-colonel. Brands. 

43^ As an epithet, applied to several denominations 
of men in an army, major signifies the superior of the 
department ; as, aid-major, drum-maj»or. 

4. (Logic.) The first proposition of a syllo- 
gism, containing some generality. Boyle. 

MA-JO’RAT* (mi-zhq-rd'), n. [Fr.] 

1 . (^Frefich Law.) The property, landed or 

funded, attached to a title of honor so as to de-. 
scend with it. Brande. 

2 , The .right of succession to property ac- 

cording to age ; — a term so employed by several 
continental nations. Bi'ande. 

MA'JOR- ATE, n. The office of major. Booth. 

t MAJ-O- rA'TION, OT. Increase; enlargement. 
Mqjoration , . . appearetb plainly in sounds. Bacon. 

MA-J 6 R'CAN, n. (Geog.) A native of the Island 
of Majorca. Earnshaw. 

MA'JpR-DO'MO, n. [L. major, greater, and do- 
mus. a house.] The master of a house; one 
who occasionally holds a station in a house next 
to the master; a steward; — in the courts of 
kings, in the middle ages, a great officer of the 
palace. Brande. 

MA'JOR— pfiN'^R-AL, w. (Mil.) A military officer, 
next in rank below a lieutenant-general and 
above a brigadier-general. Glos. of Mil, Terms. 

MA'JQR-PEN'BR-AL-SHIp, n. The office of a 
major-general. Qu, Rev. 

MA-JOR'l-TY, n. 1, [L. major, greater; It. 
maggiomta; Sp. mayo7na ; Fr. majovite.'] The 
state of being greater. Grew. 

2 . The greater number ; the part of any num- 
ber which is greater than the other part, or than 
the sum of all the other parts ; more than half ; 
as, “ A mqjontg of votes.” 

3. The excess of the greater part of a number 
above the other part or parts ; as, “ By what 
majority of votes w'as he elected ? ” 

' 4. Full age, or the state of a person at full 
age ; end of minority. 

This prince [Henry HI.] was no sooner come to his ma- 
jority, but the barons raised a cruel war against him. JDavies, 

5. The office of a major ; majorate. Johnson. 

6 . t First or chief rank- Shak. 

7. t [L. 77ie0ores.'] Ancestors ; ancestry. “ A 
posterity not unlike their mq/ority,** Browne. 

Syn. — A plurality is the greatest of the several 
numbers or parts into which any number may be 
divided ; whereas a majority is a number greater than 
the sum of all the other parts. 

MA-jC’S'CULE, n. ; pi. majuscules, [L. majus^ 
hulce UfercB.'] (/w diplomatics or ancient ma7vu» 
scripts.) A capital letter, such as was used in 
ancient manuscripts. Hamilton. 

MAK'A-BLE,a. Effectible; feasible, [r.] Cotgrave, 

MAKE, V. a. [A. S. macian ; Dut. maaken ; Frs. 
df Ger. machen ; Dan. mage ; Sw. makajj [t. 
MADE ; pp. MAKING, MADE.] 

1 . To bring into being ; to cause to exist ; to 
create. “ Let us make man.” Gm. i. 26. 

2 . To fashion of materials ; to form by art, 

lie fashioned it with a graving tool, after he had ttvade it 

ft molten calf. Bx. xxxii. 4, 

3. To bring into any state or condition ; to 
cause to become, or to be in any state. “ He 
made himself of no reputation.” Phil. ii. 7. 

4. To produce or cficct, as agent or cause ; 

to be productive of. “Wealth maketh many 
friends.” Prov, xix. 4. 

5. To compose or constitute, as parts, mate- 
rials, or ingredients ; to frame ; to mould. 

The heaven, the air, the earth, and boundless sea. 

Make but one temple for tlie Deity. Walter. 

6 . To perform ; to practise ; to do ; to fabri- 
cate ; as, “ To make haste ” ; “ To make excuse.” 

To what end did Ulysses make that journey ? XTryden, 

7. To secure ; to establish ; to settle ; to gain. 

Tliose who are wise in courts 
Make friendships with the tnimsters of state. Itotoe. 

8 . To bring into a state of prosperity ; to save 
from misfortune or distress. 

4 ®- Formerly much used in this sense with mar, by 
way of contrast, in tlie phrase, “ To make or mar,” 
i. e. to save or destroy. 
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0. To hold ; to keep ; to have. 


D«cp in a care the Sibyl maXes abode. 


Shak. 

Dryden, 


10. To compel ; to constrain ; to force. 

They should be made to rifle at their early hour. Locke, 


11. To purpose to do ; to intend ; — used only 
in interrogation. ** What make you here ? ” iShak. 

What makest thou in this place? Judy, xviii. 3 

12. To Tiaise, as profit from any thing ; to 
gain ; to acquire ; as, “ To make money.’* 

13. To be subject to ; to incur ; to surfer. 

The loss was private that I made, Dryden, 


14. To provide, as an entertainment. 

When tiioa makest a dinner, call not thy friends, but the 
poor. Luke xiv. lA 

15. To put ; to place. 

Vnu piusf rl ipho” 

by'. . 11 . 1 .. lJ‘o. I I 1 t-ij >■ . 

16. To cause to appear ; to represent ; to show, j 

He IS not the goose and ass that ValU would make him. 

Laker 


17. To put into a proper state to prepare for 
I'se ; as, To make a bed.” 

18, f To fasten ; to secure ; to bar. 

The doors are made against you. Sliak. 

Still so used in some parts of England. JSTares, 

To make account^ to reckon; to believe. — To make 
account of^ to esteem ; to regard. — To make all ‘spUt^ 
a phrase to evpre^s great violence. Skak, — To make 
amends^ to give reparation or compensation. — To make 
aicaify to destroy. “ What multitudes of infants have 
been made away ! *’ Atldimn, To transfer, as property. 
WaUer, — To make choice of, to choose in preference. — 
i To make tbamrer, to try ; to venture j to make expeii- 
ment. Beau, ^ FI. — t To make fair weather to, to 
humor by flattery ; to coax. “ Ixion makes fair 
loeather unto Jove.” Marston , — To make free with, to 
treat without ceremony. — To make irood, to maintain , 
to defend; to justify. As for this other argument 
... I wish any example he coulu bring from thorn 
could make it i^ood ’’ Dryden. To fulhl , to accom- 
plish. “ This letter doth make good the frtar’s words.” 
Shak. -^To make known, to bring to light ; to publish. 

— To make law, (Old En^. Law.) to deny a plaintiffs 
charge under oatii with compurgators Burrdl. — To 
make lig^ht of, to consider as of no cou^oiiuoiico. Matt, 
xxii. 5. — To make love, or to nrikr t. to com t. — To 
make merry, to partake of an eiitertainmeiit ; to feast. 

— To make much of, to cheri>9h j To foster. “ It is good 
discretion not to make too much of any man at the first.” 
Bacon . — To make mu, to make objection ; to scruple. 
Shak. — To make no difference, or to make no matter, to be 
inditferent. Whatsoever tiioy were, it maketh no mat- 
ter to 1110 ,” Qal. II. lii. — To make no doubt, to bo conh- 
dent. — To make nothing for^ to be of no effect. Hooker. 
— To make of, to produce from ; to elfect : to osteoin j 
to consider ; to account. Makes siie no more of me 
tlmn of a slave?” Dryden. — To cherish, to foster, 

Xaycus was wonderfully beloved, and made of by 
the Turkish merchants.” KnoUes. — To make ooer, to 
put into the hands of another , to transfer. — To make 
out, to clear ; to explain. “ Antiquaries made out the 
most ancient medals from a letter.” Felton. To 
prove ; to evince. “ Roasoiiing^ which make out both 
my propositions.” Attabunj. — To make sure of, to 
consider as certain : — to secure to one’s possession. — 
To make up, to get together ; as, “ To make up a sum 
of money.” To repair. “ I sought a m in th it should 
make up the hedge.” Ezek, xxii. 30. To reconcile ; 
to compose ; as, “ To make up a quarrel.” Shak. 
To constitute, as ingredients j to form. “ An enemy 
made up of wiles and stratagems.” South. To make 
less deficient ; to supply, “ So what was wanting m 
my proof might be made up in the example.” GLan- 
vUl, To compensate ; to balance. “ There must 
needs be anotlier state to make up the inequalities of 
this.” Atterbunj, To settle ; to adjust. *» He was to 
make up his accounts with his lord.” Roj^ers, To 
accomplish ; to conclude *, to complete. Tiie general 
account is madeupund printed.” OraunU — To make 
water, to void urine. — to make of, how to under- 
stand ; how to explain, “ There is another statue of 
Apollo, with a modern inscriptioii on the pedestal, 
which X know not what to make Addison. —To 
make way, to advance ; to proceed. •< Tne wind came 
about, so as we could make little or no loay,*’ Bacon. 
To clear a passage j as, ” To make way for a car- 
riage.” To force a passage. He makes Ills way o»or 
mountains.” Dryden.— (^Maut.) To make a port or 
harbor, to arrive at or reach a port. — 7b make the 
land, to discover land. •— 7b malce saU, to spread the 
sails, or to increase the quantity of sail. — To vmke 
stera-ioay, to retreat or move with stem foremost. — 
7b make water, to leak. 

a table, a pen; create a desire, a 
want ;/orm a model, an imago; perform a labor or 
service ; compose a treatise ; produce or cause a change. 
A tool or instrument is made by a mechanic, a nest by 
a bird ; the world was created by God. 


8IAKB, V. 1, To pass firom one place to 


another; to travel ; to journey ; to proceed ; to 
tend ; to go. 

When they set out from Mount Sinai, they made north- 
ward unto Ki&mah. Ltowne, 

The Trench king makes at ua directly. Addison. 

2 . To have erfect ; to contribute ; to operate. 

Let us follow after the things which make for peace. 

' Horn. xiv. 19. 

3. To show , to appear ; to seem. 

Joshua and all Israel 7nade as if they were beaten before 
them, and fled. Josh. viu. lo. 

4. t To compose poetry ; to versify- 

Bcsidcs her peerless skill in niakmg well. Spenser, 

A poet IS a maker, as the nord signifies; and who cannot 
7RaX.e, that is, iu\ent. hath his name for nothing. Dryden. 

A meaning deuved from that of the Gr. irouco, 
to make , to create. 

To make away with, to destroy ; to kill ; to make 
away. “ An unaccountable melancholy which dis- 
po's^d of them to make away with themselves,” 

.i-.r’f-,,. I. — 7« maJee bold, to presume; to use freedom. 
— To make for, to advantage , to favor. “ None deny 
theie IS a God, but those for whom it maketh that 
theie were no God.” Bacon. — To make out, to suc- 
ceed; as, “I made out to accomplish the object.” — 
To make up, to become reconciled , to adjust a differ- 
ence. — To make up to, to apptoach. ** Seeing a coun- 
try gentleman trotting before me, I made up to him.” 
Addison. — To make up Jor, to compensate; to be in- 
stead of. Swift. — To TTzo/ifl With, “Antiquity, custom, 
and consent, lu the church of God, making with that 
which law doth establish.” Hookei. 

W.\KE, 01. Form ; structure ; construction ; shape ; 
texture; constitution; nature; kind. 

Is our peifection of so flail a make 

As every plot can undermine and shako? Drf/den, 

t MAKE, n. [A. S. maca; Dan. mage; Icel. 
mtihi.] A companion ; a mate ; a friend. “ The 
maids and their makes." B. Jonson. 

MAKE' BATE, \nialce and bate.'l A breeder of 
quarrels. Sidney. 

t MAKE'L^SS, a. 1. Matchless ; not to be 
equalled- Chaucer. 

2. Without a mate ; deprived of a mate. 

The world will wail thee like a makeless wife. Shak. 

MAKE'PEACE, n. Peacemaker ; reconciler. Shak. 

MAK'SIR, n. 1. One who makes any thing ; — ap- 
plied particulaily to the Creator. 

Shall a man be more pure than his Makei ? Job iv. 17, 

2. A poet; — formerly so applied as a special 
title. Sidney, 

ETport being grown 

In music, and, besides, a cuiious maker knux^n. Drayton. 

MAKE'SniFT, n. An expedient adopted to serve 
a present purpose or turn ; a temporary substi- 
tute ; a plea. JEd. Rev, 

MAKE'WEIGIIT (mak'wat), n. That which as- 
sists to make np weight, or that contributes to 
something not sufficient of itself. Burke, 

MAK'ING, n. 1. The act of forming, producing, 
or constructing ; formation ; construction. 
“Wares of th^ onaking," EscK. xxvii. 16. 

2. Composition ; structure ; form ; make. 

She had all the rpyal maltnya of a queen. Shak. 

3. t A poem. The Churl and the Bird. 

MAK'ING— IR'ON (-I'nm), n. An instrument with 
a groove in it, used by calkers to finish off the 
seam after the oakum is driven into it. Oyilrie, 

MA K'ING— Cp, « . Beduction of spirits to a stand- 
ard of strength, or to the proof point. Craig, 

MAl. [L. male ; Fr. maf,] A prefix. — See Male. 

mAl-a-BA'TIIRTTM, n. The leaf of the Laurus 
cassia. Brande. 

MAL'^-CA-TfiNB, A kind of peach ; mcloeo- 
ton; melicotoon. Kenrick, 

MAL'A-jCHITE (mSlVklt), n. [Gr. paXd)0, the 
mallow-flower ; paXanbit soft ; Fr. mnlachite.T^ 
{Min.) t^ative carbonate of copper, either green 
or blue. IXana, 

4^ Oreen malachite usually accompanies the other 
ores of copper. It admits of a high polmh, and when 
in large iiiaiiiscs h cut into tables, snuff-boxes, vases, 
&c. Blue malackitr is a valuable ore of copper, and 
when ground to an impalpable wwder, it forms a blue 
pigment of a bright tint, but of litrle value on account 
of Its liability to turn green. Dana. 

fMAli-A ClS'SANT,a, [L.nmlactsso,malacissa7is, 
to make soft.] Softening; mollifying. JVats, 

tMAL A-Cis-SA'TIQN, «. The act of making 
soft or supple. Bacon. { 


MlL-A-CO-DEN'DRQN, n. [Gr. paXcuede, soft, 
and a tree.] {Bot.) A genus of decidu- 
ous shrubs and trees. Craig. 

MAL'A-CQ-DERM, oi. [Gr. paX.aKdg, soft, and Slppa, 
the skin.] {Ent.) A seiricorn beetle. Bo'ande. 

MAL'A-CO-LITE, n. [Gr. paXaKdg, soft (L. onala* 
and /.iGog, a stone ; It. malacolite.'] (Min.) 
A variety of pyroxene or augite. Dana. 

MAL-A-C6l' 0-^IST, n. One vciscd in mala- 
cology ; one who treats of the mollusca. Wright. 

MAL-.A-COL'O-^Y, n. [Gr. paXoKia, water ani- 
mals of soft substance, and Xoyog, a discourse ; 
Fr. malacologie.) The natural histoiy or science 
of mollusks or molluscous animals, or of shells 
and shell-fish, including conchology. Sxoainson, 

MAL-A-COP-TE-Rt^'I-AN, n, [Gr. paXoKd^, soft, 
and ‘ffrcpu|, a wing.] \Ich.) One of a class of 
fishes, which, with an internal osseous skeleton, 
have the rays of the fins soft, except the first ray 
of the dorsal and the pectoral fins. Brando. 

MAL-A-cOP-TE-RtiJl'J-OOs, a. {Ich.) Belonging 
to, or having the nature of, the malacopterygi- 
ans. Wo'ighi. 

mAl-A-COS'TE-QN, n. [Gr. paXaKbg, soft, and 
Sariov, a bone.] {3Ied.) A diseased softness of 
the bones. Dunglison. 

M.^L-A-c6s'T0-MO0s, a. [Gr. pn)aKbg, soft, and 
cTopa, the mouth.] Soft-jawed, as fish. Owen. 

MAl-a-c6s'TII.A-cAn, n. [Gr. pnXaKog, soft, and 
darp'iKov, a shell.] (Zool.) One of the crusta- 
ceans, as the crab, the lobster, &c., not included 
among the cntomostracans. Bramie. 

MAL-A-COS-TRA-COI/O-lyY, n. The science 
which relates to the malacostracans. Oyilvie. 

MAL-A-CUS'TRA-COfJS, a. {Zoid.) Belongin/r to 
the malacostracans. Wmght. 

MAL-AD-jOST'MpNT, ?i. A wrong adjustment; 
au iniproper adaptation. Craig. 

MAL-AD-mIN-IS-TRA'TION, n. Bad manage- 
ment. — Soo M-vluidministuation. Todd. 

mAl-a-DRoIt', «. [Fr.] Awkward; unhandy; 
unskilful ; clumsy. RogeU 

mAL-A-DR01t'LY, ad. In a maladroit or awk- 
ward manner. ' Carlgic. 

MAL-a-DRoIt'NESS, ’Want of dexterity; awk- 
wardness. Wnght. 

MAI^'A-DY, n, [Ij. malm, bad; It. mahttia; 8p. 
7nal(itia’; Fr. onaludie.'] An illness; a deep- 
seated indisposition; a sickness; a disease; a 
distemper ; a disorder. 

PbyhiciaiiR 111 flt rpqulic that the mnlttdy be known. Spenser. 

Syn, — See DisnASu. 

MA'la Ff'DE. [L., in bad faith.] With a de- 
sign to deceive, Muedonnel. 

MAl'A-GA, n. A wine from Malaga in Spain. 

MA-LAg'MA, n, [L., from Or. phXaypa; poXbaato, 
to soothe.] {Med.) An emollient cataplasm ; a 
poultice. Dungiison. 

MA'L,ji /JV* SE, [L., enls m thrmselres.] Of- 
fences at common law.- — See MALir.M i.m 

mAl'AN-DERS, 77. pt [L. malandria, blisters on 
the neck ; Fr. tmltnidres ; It, fnalandare, to 
ruin one’s self; malt*, ill, and atidare, to go.] 
Scabs, or scurvy eruptions, on the mside of the 
hock of a horse, Jkmgllson. 

mAl'a-pErt, a. [L. male, bad, and Eng, pert. 
— Old apf^t, taught; tnalapertj ill-tuught, 
ill-bred- Talbot.] Quick, with impudence; 
sprightly, without respect or decency ; saucy ; 
impudent; rude. 

Pcacti* maflter marqaifl, yon aro matatiertt 
Your fire-new fltamp of nonor Ix »carco cumnat. 

MAl/A-P^RT-Iiy, ad. In a malapert manner; 
impudently ; saucily, [ii.] Skelt07i. 

MAr/A-P£RT-N^BS, n. The quality of being 
malapert ; aauciness ; impudence. 

Not boldn«Sfl, but mala/MTtnegg. Jftdherby 

mMMp^RO’POS (mur^p-pro-pd'), odf, [Fr. 
h propos.] Unseasonably ; unsuitably. Dryden. 

MA'liAR, a. [L, mala^ cheek ; It. mainre.] Be-* 
longing to the cheek. “ bone.” Dunglitton* 
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MAL-A'RJ-A, w. [It. maU and aHa, bad air, from 
jL. maltiSyh 2 LdLi and Gr. ai;p, air.] An exhalation 
from marshy districts, producing intermittent 
fever or disease ; a noxious exhalation. Brande* 

MAL-A'R{-otrs, a. Relating to, or containing, 
malaria ; insalubrious. Ed, Rev, 

MA'LATE, n, {Ckem,) A salt formed of malic 
acid* and a base. P. Ci/c. 

t MA'LAX, I [Qj., fiaXaeabi; L. ma- 

t MA-LAx'ATE, ) lavoy malaxatus,} To blend or 
beat together ; to sotten. Bailey, 

t MAl-AX-A'TIQN (mdl-afes-a'shun), n, [L. mat- 
avalio.] The act of softening. Bailey, 

MA-liAY', n, (Geog.) A native of Malaya or 
Malacca. Murray, 

MA-LAY'AN, a, {Geog,) Relating to Malaya or 
Malacca. Murray, 

MAl'Br66k, n, A species of monkey. Goldsmith, 
MAL'cqn-t£nt, n. See Malecontent. 

MAL-dA'NI-AN, n, {ZojL) One of a family of 
sedentary a’nnelids. P. Cyc, 

MALD'Mg-NY, n, {Bot.) A plant ; bearwort. Ash, 

MA LE, a, [L. masculus ; dim, of mas ; It. mas- 
chio ; Sp. machoy mascuUno ; Fr. male.’\ 

1. Of the sex that begets young ; not female. 

2. Noting a flower which has stamens, 

but no pistil. Gray, 

3. {Meek,) Noting a screw with a spiral thread 
made to fit into corresponding grooves in an or- 
ifice called female screw, 

MALE, n, 1. The he of any species. 

The glowworm is a iemale caterpillar the male of which 
ia a fly. PaUy, 

2. {Bot,) A plant which bears stamens but 
no pistil. Hensloio, 

MALE-, [mail, S, P, Ja, K, Sm, R. C. O. Scott, 
Kenrick j nial, W. J, P-] [L. male ; Fr. maL"] 
A prefix from the Latin, which, in composition, 
signifies ill or evil, 

jO^This syllable, as a prefix, is almost always pro- 
nounced short j and the e, which is sunk in the pro- 
nunciation, is often omitted in the orthogripliy. 
Walker says, “ Though cill our pronouncing diction- 
aries adopt the short sound of a, and some even leave 
out the <*, yet, as analogy is so decidedly in favor of 
the long sound, and custom is not quite unauiinnus, 
the long sound ouglu certainly to have the preference, 
with all who aim at correctness and consistency.’* 

Most of the orthoepists, iiowever, since the tune of 
Walker, as well as before, adopt the short sound of a. 
There are words in which male has the same origin 
and moaning ; but the letters are not so separable as 
to iiave the character of a prefix ; as, malefactor, 

MALE-AD-mTN-IS-TRA'TIQN’, n. Bad manage- 
ment of affairs, or of government. 

When a prince was laid aside for maleaulministraHon, Swift. 

The words maleadmmistration,, malecontent, 
mdlepraetice, &c., are often written maladministration, 
malcontent, &.C., and they are so printed in the diction- 
ary of Webster, and also in those of Craig and Ogil- 
vie j but nearly all the other English dictionaries 
retain the e in the prefixed syllable male. Smart says, 
^^Maladministration, malcontent. See,, conform to the 
actual pronunciation, yet are not the forms adopted 
by good writers.” 

mAlE-C6N-PQR-MA^TIQN, n. An ill or defec- 
tive conformation;— written also makonfor- 
mation. Smart, 

MALE'CQN-TiBNT, n. One who is dissatisfied ; 
— written also makontent, • Addison, 

MALB'C9N-T£NT, > rjij^ makontenfo ; Fr, 

MALE-CQN-TfiNT'^ID, ) makontent,] Discon- 
tented ; dissatisfied. " It makes me makcon- 
tent and desperate.’* Fanshaw, “The mak- 
eoniented multitude.*^ Bp, Hall, 

MALB-CgN-TfeNT'lpD-LV, ad. With discontent. 

MALE-CQN-TjBNT'jpD-NftSS, n. Discontented- 
ness, ** A spirit of makcontentednessf* Spectator, 

t MAL-BJ-DrogN-CY, «. lls, makdicentia,] Re- 
proachful speech. Atterbury, 

t MAlr-BJ-Bi'C^NT, «. [L. makdtemsj Speak- 
ing reproachfully ; slanderous. Sir E, Sandys* 

t MAl-?;-dIcT'B 11>» Accursed. Baiky, 

MAL-BS-1>IC'TI0N> [Ij* maiedieiio\ male, ill, 


wrongly, and dico, to say; It. maledisione*, Sp. 
maldictoii', Fr. makdiction,] A curse; exe- 
cration; denunciation; imprecation. Hooker, 

Syn. — Maiediction and cttrj»e both signify a decla- 
ration of a v\ish of evil against some person ; impre- 
cation signifies the praying down of evil upon some 
person ; denunciation^ a public censure or threatening 
of ill ; ezecration, an expression ot abhorrence and le- 
sentment, in relation to some person or thing ; anath- 
ema, a curse or excommunication pronounced by 
ecclesiastical authority. 

MAL-b:-FAC'TION, n, [L. male, wrongly, and 
facio, to do.] A crime ; an otfence. [b..] Shah, 

MAL-Jp-FAC'TgR, n, [L.] An offender against 
law ; a criminal ; a culprit ; a felon ; a convict. 

A jailer to bnng tbrth 

Some monstrous Malejuctor. Shak. 

Syn. — See Criminai.. 

MALE-PEA'§ANCE [inal-fS’z^ns, K, Wb,; mai-fa'- 
z?ina, k, [Fr. malfaisa7ice,] {Law.) Evil 

doing ; ill conduct ; the doing of what one ought 
not to do. Burrill, 

MALE'FERN, n, (Bot,') A wild plant having 
astringent and emetic properties, used in med- 
icine as an anthelmintic ; Aspidium jilix-mas, 

Simmonds. 

t MA-LEF'IC, a, \h. male ficus-. It. ^ Sp. makfico ; 
Fr. makjique,] Mischievous ; hurtful. Bailey, 

t mAL'E-FICE (niare-ilfe*)t n, [Fr., from L. male- 
feium.] An evil act or deed. Chaucer, 

MA-l£p'I-CENCB, n. [L. nialeficentia It. ma- 
lefcenza; Sp. makficencia; Fr- tnalfaisanre,] 
Active ill-will ; injury ; mischief, [r.] Maimder. 

MA-LEF'l-CfiNT, a. [L. maleficus,] Wicked; 
doing evil; mischievous. “A mischievous or 
maleficent nation.** [r.] Burke. 

t MAL-E-FI"CJ-ATE (mai-e-fish'^-at), v, a. To 
affect with sorcerj' ; to bewitch. ‘ Burton, 

fMAL-E-Fl-Cl-A'TION (mSH-e-flsh-e-a'shuii), w. 
Witchcraft ; sorcery. Bp, Hall. 

MAl-E-FI'^CIEN’CE (-fish’^ns), n. The doing of 
evil; maleficence, [r.] Ogilvie, 

MAL-E-FI"CIENT (-ftsh'fnt), a* Doing evil; 
maleficent, [r.] Ogilvie, 

MALE-pgR-MA'TIQN, n, lU or wrong formation ; 
defect of structure. Good, 

f MA-LfiN'gjNE, n. [Fr. maknginf] Evil de- 
vice or contrivance ; guile ; deceit, MiUon, 

MALE-5'1>QR, A bad odor or smell. Qu. Rev. 

MALE-PRAc'TJCE, n. Practice contrary to rules ; 
evil practice ; misconduct ; bad conduct ; — 
written also malpractice, Johnson, 

MALE~SPIR'JT-ED, a. Having the spirit of a 
man, “ That mak-spirited dame.” B, Jonson, 

t mAl'ET, n, [Fr. maktte,'\ A budget ; a port- 
manteau. “ The owner of the 7naletf* Shelton, 

t MAL'E-TfiNT, n. [Old Fr. maletolt, or maletot.] 
{Late.) A toll on a sack of wool. Whishaw, 

mAlb-TREAT', V. a, [f. maretreated; pp, 

MALETREATINO, M-VEETREATED.] To treat ill; 

to abuse ; to injure. — See Maltreat. Todd. 

MAle-TREAT'MENT, n. Ill usage; abuse; in- 
jury. — See Maltreatment, Ash, 

MA-LfiV'Q-LfiNCE, n, [L. makvokrUia\ male, 
ill, and volo, to wish ; It. makvoknza ; Sp. ma- 
levokncia-, Fr. malvedUance.] The quality of 
being malevolent ; inclination to injure others ; 
ill-will; malignity; malice; envy. 

The malevolence towards those who excel. Spectator, 

Syn.— See Malice. 

MA-Lfiv'p-LjfiNT, a, [Ij. malerolms; It. ma- 
levogliente Fr. malreiUxint,] Ill-disposed to- 
wards others ; inclined to injury ; wishing ill ; 
malicious ; malignant ; virulent ; hostile. Dryiien. 

Syn.— See Malicious. 

MA-LfiV'g-LfiNT-LY, ad. In a malevolent man- 
ner ; malignantly ; with ill-will. HoweU. 

t MA-LjfiV'Q-LOfJS, a. [L. malm^lus.] Wishing 
ill ; ms^levolent ; malicious. “ Those malevolous 
critics.** JVarburton, 

MAli-EX-E-CU'TIQN, n. Wrong execution ; bad 
administration. Craig, 


MAL-g66'ZAR, or MAL-gC'ZAR, n. A head- 
rarmer ; a renter ; a c'hief. [India.] C. P. Brown. 

M.A.L-Gd6'ZA-R:EE, 7t, Land subject to assess- 
ment. [India.] Simmonds. 

'f’MAL-GRA^CIO['S (-gra shys), a. Ungraceful; 
offensive. Gotcer. 

MA'LlC, a. [L. malum (Gr. pf})ov), an apple.] 
(Chem.) Noting an acid obtained from the apple 
and several other fruits. Bi'ande, 

MAl'ICE (nial'is), n, [L. malitia; It. malizia-, 
Sp. maliCLU ; Fr. malicef] A wicked intention 
to do injury; badness of design; deliberate 
mischief ; ill intention ; maliciousness ; malev- 
olence; malignity ; rancor; ill-uill; spite. 

Syn. — Mcdice, maliciousness, malevolence, and ma- 
Utility are all tlie essence of badness or ill feeling 
lying in the lieart ; rancor is a deep-seated hatred ; 
grudge, a long-cherished ill feeling ; spite, a sadden 
tit of ill-will ; 77?(7Me, a slight anger. —-Virulent rancer; 
an old grudge ; a petty spite ; personal pique, 

f JIAL'ICE, V, a. To regard with ill-mil. Spenser. 

f MAL'I-CHO, n, [Sp. malhecho-, waf, bad, and 
Acc/io, deed.] M.schief; injustice. Shah. 

MA-LP'CIOUS (ma-lisli'us^, a. [L. malltiosuJS\ 
Sp. malicioso ; It. maliztoso ; Fr. ^naheieuxf] 

1. Full of malice ; inclined to injure another; 

ill-disposed; intending ill; malignant; malev- 
olent. “ Malicious ceu surer s.*’ Skak. 

2. Proceeding from malice ; as, “ A mali- 
cious slander.” 

Syn. — Malevolent literally signifies wishing ill to 
others, and is the reverse of bmerulent’, malirtoua sig- 
nifies clierishiiig malice or intending ill ; maligntmt 
and malign, include both envy and malice ; spiteful 
implies ill-will arising from some feeling of pique or 
anger. A malevolent heart ; a malicious or malignant 
joy at another’s distress or injury ; spiteful feeling or 
remark. 

MA-Ll"CTOys-Ly (ma-lTsh'us-lq), ad. With mal- 
ice or malignity ; malignly Sw^t. 

MA-Ll"CIOVS-NigSS (ma-lTsh'us-nSs), n. The 
quality of being malicious ; disposition to injure 
another; malice; malignity. Herbert, 

Syn. — See Malice. 

MA-LIGN' (ina-lin’)j a. [L. maUgnus\ It. ^Sp, 
maligfio ; Fr. malinf] 

1. Having malice and envy ; cherishing iU- 
will ; ill-disposed ; malicious ; malignant. 

2. Unfavorable ; injurious ; pernicious ; bad. 

“ Malign influence.** South. 

3. Fatal ; pestilential ; infectious ; mali^ant. 

“ Malign ulcers-** Bctcon, 

Syn. — See Malicious. 

MA-LIGN* (mHlnOi v. a. [f. MALIGNER ; pp, 
MALIGNING, MALIGNED.] 

1. To regard with envy or malice. 

Men whom they malign by stealing their goods. Spenter. 

2. To defame ; to vilify ; to revile ; to ca- 

lumniate ; to asperse ; to slander ; to scandal- 
ize ; to traduce. South. 

3. t To harm ; to hurt ; to injure. 

Fruit-trees too much maligned by the arsenical fUmes. Bogle. 

t M^-LIGN' (mHm')i To entertain malice ; 

to cherish ill-will, Milton. 


MA-LIg*NANCE, n. Malignancy. Milton. 

MA-LlG'NAN-Cy, n. See Matagnity. 

1, Malevolence ; malice ; malignity. Shah. 

2. Destructive tendency ; malignity. TFtsemati. 


MA-LtG*NANT, a, [L. maligm, malignans, to 
do maliciously.] 

1. Partaking of malice ^ and envy ; malign ; 

envious ; invidious ; malicious. Shah. 

2. {Med.) Hostile to life ; threatening death 
to the patient j fatal ; as, “ Malignant fevers.** 

Syn. — See Invidious. 

MA-LIg*NANT, n. 1. One tvho is ill-disposed; a 
malevolent person. ^ Hooker. 

2,v A term applied to Cavaliers by the Puri- 
tans in the time of Cromwell. 


How will dissenting brethren relish it? 
What will mdignaitts say? 


MA-Lto'NANT-LY, ad. With ill intention ; ma- 
Tficiously mali^ly. Shah. 

MA-LIgN^ER (ma-lln* 5 r), n. One who maligns; 
a viUfier ; a traducer. Sw^. 
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MALIGNIFY 

MA-LlG'N(-Fy, V, a. To make or render malig- 
nant. [r..] Jackson, 

MA-LIG'NI-TYj w. jX. malignitas ; It, malignita ; 
Sp. maliqni^ad ; Fr. 7yialignitL',’\ 

1 . Malice ; maliciousness ; malevolence ; ill- 
will ; malignancy ; hatred ; animosity. Tickell, 

2. Contrariety to life ; destructive tendency ; 

fatality, “ An invincible malignity in his dis- 
ease.” Hay tear d. 

3. Evilness of nature ; heinousness. “ This 
shows the high maliymty of fraud.” South, 

Syn.— See Animosity, MAnicn. 

M.VLiGN'LY (m^-lln'l?), ad. Enviously; with 
ill-will; malignantly. Pope, 

V. 71, [Fr. malhigrey sickly, weak- 
ly.] {Mil.) To feign, produce, or protract ill- 
ness in order to avoid some duty. CampheU, 

MA-Lll^'^^IR-UR, n. A soldier who feigns, 

produces, or protracts illness in order to avoid 
doing his duty. CampheU, 

MA-L 1 N' 9 ?R-ING, a. {Mil.) Feigning, produc- 
ing, or protracting illness in order to avoid 
doing one*s duty. Ed. Rev, 

MA-ElN'^jgl-RY, 71, Feigned sickness. Craig, 

MA'IiJS, ». [Gr. {Med.) A cutaneous 

disease produced by animalcules. Dimglis07i, 

MAL'I-§ 0 N (niSllVzn)> [Old Fr.] A maledic- 
tion. [r.] Chaucer. Ec. Rev., 1839. 

MAL'KIN (niSlw'ltin), n. [From 7}ial, of i/«r^,and 
ki7i. Johnson. A diminutive of Mary, of 7nal 
andAzn. Nares. The old diminutive of Moll. 
Booth.l A kind of mop made of clouts for 
sweeping ovens: — a frightful figure of clouts 
dressed up: — a dirty wench. — See Maidma- 
RIAX. Shak, 

MAlL fniai, P. J. E, Ja. JVr, TT7<. ; niUl, S. IF*. F. 
Sni, II. C.; mal or niiwl, iC], ?i. [L. mallezisi 
It, maglto, fiialleo ; Sp. 7nallo ; Fr. wmzV.] 

1, A kind of hammer or beetle; a heavy 

wooden hammer ; a mallet. Addis07i, 

2. t A stroke ; a blow. Spenser, 

This word in a whimsical instance of the 
caprice of custom. Nothing cun he more uniform 
than the sound we ^sive to «, before double /, in the 
same syllable: and yot this word, when if signifies a 
wooden hammer, has not only changed its deep sound 
of a in a/l into then in ol/ej/, but has dvvituliod into 
the short sound of «, in maV, a walk in St. James’s 
Park, whore they formoily jihived with malls and 
balls, and from whence it had its name; and, to 
crown the absurdity, a street parallel to this walk is 
spelt Pall Mali, and pronounced pell-mell, wiiich cou- 
fbtiiids its origin with tlie French adverb, pSle m8le. 
For Bailey appears to derive the name ot the street 
matly from pellere maltro, to strike with a mallet. 
That tins word was justly pronounced formerly, we 
can scarcely doubt from the rliyines to it: 

♦And give that reverend head a mall 
Of two, or thiee, against a wall.’ ffuflibrag. 

As a corroboration of this, we find a large wooden 
club, used for killing swine, called and spelt a mall ; 
and the verb signiffying to beat or bruise is spelt and 
pronounced in the same mainior, Tlie word mallet, 
whore the latter I is separated from the former, is 
under a d liferent predicament, and is pronounced 
regularly.” Walker. 

MALI. [mail. S’. P. Sm. C, B. JVb. ; m^I, IF. E, Ja, ; 
mai or mSiwI, iC.], 7i, A public walk ; — supposed 
to be so called from being the place wliere a 
game was played with malls and a ball. Johnson. 

Pall Mall, a street in Xiondon, is pronounced 
plSl mSL Walker, Smart* 

mALL, V. a. [W. malu, to bruise.] [i. malled ; 
pp. MALLING, M AXLED.] To beat OF Strike with 
a mail ; to bruise ; to maul. Johnson, 

mAl'LARD, n, [Fr. maUtrf,] 1 , The drake of 
the wild duck. Shak. 

2 . {Ornith.) The common wild duck; A7^a8 
boschas. Tarrell. 

MAl-LP-A-BIL'I-TY, n, [It. malUaUUth', 6 p. 
maleabilidad ; Evlmalleamite,’] The quality of 
being malleable ; capacity of being beaten out 
into thin plates, as some metals. Locke. 

MAl'L|;-A-BLB, a, [It. maUeabiki Sp. maleahhi 
Fr. mall>a‘)le, from L. maUexts, a hammer.] Ca- 
pable of being spread, extended, or drawn out 
by being beaten with a hammer; as, MaU 
leahh metals,” Bacon. 

Syn. — See Ductile. 
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MAlX?-A-BLE-n£ss, n. The^ quality of being 
malleable ; malleability ; ductility. Locke. 

mAL'LB-ATE, V, a, [L. malleatus, hammered; 
malleus, a hammer.] [?. maxleated ; pp, MAX- 
LEATING, MAXLEATED J To beat with a ham- 
mer ; to hammer. “ The art of melting and 
malleating metals.” Her ham. 

mAl-LE-A'TION, n. [Old Fr.] The act of beat- 
ing or hammering. Gayton, 

mAlX^-MOCK, n.^ {Omith.) A species of petrel; 
Procellai'ia gtacialis. Ja7nieso7i. 

mAL'L^N-DBR?, A disease in the feet of 

horses ; malanders — See MAXANDERS.Lowf/oti. 

MAL'LB-O-LAR, a, [L. malleolus, the ankle.] 
Belonging, or relating to, the ankle ; noting two 
branches of the anterior tibial dkXtery.Dunglison. 

mAl'L^IT, 71. [L. malleus, a hammer; It. ma- 
glietto ; Fr. maillet.) A wooden hammer. Boyle. 

MALX^-Os, n. [L. malleus, a hammer.] \Anat.) 
The longest and outermost of the four sniall 
bones of the ear, Dunglison. 

MAX-LO'TUS, n. [Gr. fxaXXiarSs, fleecy.] {Ich.) 
The generic name of the capelan. Storer. 

MALXOW, n. ; pi. mSl'l 6 \v§. [Gr. paX6^ ; L. ^ 
It. 7nalm, — A, S. malu, or 7}wlwe,'\ {pot.) A 
genua of mucilaginous plants ; Malva ; — sel- 
dom used hut in the plural form. Loudoii. 

MALM'— BRIcK (mAin'-), n. A brick composed of 
sand, comminuted chalk, and clay. Ogilde. 

MALM'-ROCK (mAm'-}, 7i. {Min.) A variety of 
firc-stonc. Ogilvie, 

MALM'^EY (mdm'ze'), 71. [It. malragia,malvosio‘, 
Sp malvasia ; Fr. 7J}ah'oisie.) 

1. A luscious white wine, prepared in various 
places, piirticulaily in the island of Madeira, 
hut originally from Mah asia in the Moi’ 0 ,\,Shnk. 

2. A lieh sort of grape. Johnson. 

mAL'Q-P^J, n. {Bot.) A genus of malvaceous 
plants. P. Cijc. 

M.iL-PiO 71. {Bot.) A genus of plants ; the 
Barbadoes clierry. Loudo7i. 

M.\L-PlG-rn-A'CEOVS, a. {Bot.) Pertaining to, 
or like, plants of the genus Malpighia.Uenslow. 

MAL-PRAC'TICE, Ji. Practice contrary to rules; 
— written also itialeprat'tice. Blackstone. 

MALT, 71, [A. S. 7neaU, or 7nalti But. mout*, 
Ger. mah ; Ban., Sw., Icel. 7naU.^ Grain, 
commonly barley, steeped in water and made to 
£:oii‘i*nati*, then dried on a kiln.; — used in 
In . »\ !i<» .‘V*, porter, and beer. Bacon. 

mAlt (inait), t?. a. [f. M.iLTED ; 7 : 37 . m\ltino, 
MALTED.] To make into malt. Dodsley. 

mAlt, V. 71 . To become malt. Mortimer. 

mAlT, a. Made of, or containing, malt; .is, 
“ Malt liquors.” Gent. Mug. 

t MAL'TAL-fiNT, n. Ill humor ; spleen. Chaucer. 

MAlt'-BARN, n. A bam in which malt is made 
or kept. Ogilvie. 

mAlt'-DRTnK, «. Malt-liquor. Fhyer, 

MALT'— DfJST, n. The dust or remains of malt. 

MaJt~tlmt is an cnrichcr of barren land. Mortimer, 

mAL-TE^E', a. {Geog.) Belonging to Malta. 

mAl-TE§E', n. shig. 8c pi. {Geog.) A native or 
natives of Malta. Mui^ray, 

M Alt'-pAc-TQR, n. A dealer in malt. Simmonds. 

MAlt'-FLOOR (mftlt'flsr), n. A floor on which 
malt is dried. Morihner, 

MAlt'— gr!nD-?R, n. A machine for grinding 
malted barley. Simmonds, 

mAl'THA, n. [L., from Gr. phXOa,'] (Min.) A 
soft, glutinous substance with the smell of pitch ; 
mineral pitch ; inspissated bitumen. Ere, 

mAlTXH 5 RSR, n. X a horse employed in 
grinding malt. 

2 . A term of reproach ; a dolt. Shak. 

MAlT'-H 5'&SE, n. A house in which malt is 
made. MatAider. 

MAL-THO'SIAX (-Shan), a. Eclating to Halthus, 


or to the principles promulgated by him in re* 
gard to population. Ogilvie. 

MAL-THU'SIAN, n. A follower of Malthus ; one 
who holds the doctrines of Malthus. Ed. Rev. 

mAlT'ING, n. Process of making malt, llohlyn. 

mAlT'-KILN (-kil), 7%. A kiln for drying malt. 

MALT'-Lla-UOR (-lik-iir), n. Liquor made by an 
infusion of nialt, as aie, porter, &c. Swmxonds. 

mAlt'MAN, «. One who makes malt ; a maltster. 

M A LT '-Mi LL, 71. A mill for grinding malt. Perry. 

MAL- TREAT', V. a. [?. MALTREATED ; pp. MAL- 
TREATING, MALTREATED.] [It. maUratta7'e 
Sp. maUratar ; Fr. 7naltraiter^ To treat ill or 
unkindly ; to use roughly ; to abuse ; — written 
also 7naietreat. Bp. Ellys. 

MAl-TREAT'M^INT, w. [Lt.maltraitaxnento.’l 111 
usage ; bad treatment ; abuse. Blackstone. 

MAlT'-SII 6 v-EL (-shSv'vl), n. A large, flat 
wooden shovel for turning over malt. Swimoiids. 

MAlt'ST^IR, n. One who makes malt. Swift. 

mAlt'-VIN-JJ-GAR, n. Yincgar made from an 
infusion of malt. Simmonds. 

MAlt'VVORM (niait'vvhrm), n, 1. A lover of ale ; 
a toper ; a tippler. Shak, 

2. A cancerous sore about the foot of a 
horse. Baiky. 

mJ’LUM lJ\r SE. [L., evil in itself, {Latti.) A 
thing that is wrong in ithclf; an oflcnce against 
conscience ; an act moially wrong. Bur rill. 

MAL-r-Ri'NaE, 71. pi. {Or-- 
7iith,) A sub-family of den- 
tirostral birds of the order 
Passcrcs and family Lies- 
vinidee; soft-tailed war- 
blers. Gray. Drymoica chiniana. 

MJlL'VAi [L., from Gr. {Bot.) A 

genus of plants ; mallows. Buchanan. 

MAL-VA'CF.OliS (ni.?l-vri'Mluis, 60), a, [L. tnalra- 
ceus; 7nnlva {Gr. mallows; It.maha- 

ceo; ST^,7nakace,] Ilelating to mallows. Bailey 

mAl-VBR-SA'TIQN, 71, [L.inale, ill, and lei'sar, 
to be employed ; It. malversazitme ; Sp, tnalm- 
sacio7i; Fr. mahcrsation.] Fraudulent prac- 
tice in public office ; bad conduct ; misconduct ; 
moan artifices. 

A man turned out of hia employment for maltrrmfifm In 
ofhee. iturke, 

mAm, n. [From 7namma.'\ Mamma. Bailey. 

MAm'F'-I^UKE, n. [Ar. memalik, a slave.] A 
name applied to the male .slaves who wore im- 
ported fiom Circas.sia into Egypt, in the 13th 
century, by the sultan, who forined them into 
an armed body of guards. Braude, 

j 9 figF*They subscquenrly scissed upon tlio provi'rn- 
ment of tho country, and oxerciHcd titeir niilirnry sov> 
eroignty until it W'as desfroxud by tho Sultan Moliiii I, 
m If»i7. They afterwards, iiowover. had an iiuliiciico 
acaicely inferior to that of tlio pachas, until, in IHll, 
Mohammed Ati, having invited tho principal loaders 
of tiio Manieliikos to a banciiiet, slow four hundred 
and aoveiity of them by trenrhory, and coinpollod iho 
rentuiiider to hubmission. Brandc, 

MAM-MA', tt. [Gr. pbypa ; L. It. 7namma ; Sp. 
mama*, Fr- — W. wr/w,] 3 he fond 

word for mother ; — * used by young children. 

MjJI'MAt ph [L.] A 

glandular or^aii in the female of mammals 
which secretes milk ; breast ; udder ; dug ; teat. 

Fan her Htmetu 

MAM'MAL, n. (Zo'd.) An animal that suckles 
its young ; one of the Mammalia. Owen. 

n. pi. [L. mttfnmalis, pertaining 
to the breast; mamma, the breast.] (ZteV,) 
Vertebrate, viviparous, warni-blooded animals 
that suckle their young ; mammals. Cuvier. 

MAM-mA'LI-AN, a. Kelatlng to mammalia or 
mammals. Kirby. 

MAM-MAL'O-^IST, n, [It. rnamf/iulof/isia; Fr. 
mammologiste.) One who U \eiscd m mam- 
malogy. P. Cye. 

MAM-RIAl'Q-^Y, n, [L. mamma, the breast, 
and Or. X6yat, a diseourse; It, mnmmalogiai 
Fr. mammoiogie.] The science which has for 
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its object the study and classification of animals 
that suckle their young ; mazology. P. Cyc. 

mAm MA-RY, a. ‘Helating to the breast, or the 
mpnmse ; noting an artery or gland which sup* 
plies the breast. Kirby, 

n, {Bot.) A genus of American 
trees containing only one species {JMammea 
Americana) ; the mammee-tree. Loudon, 

MAanvi^lE, n. The fruit of the Mammea Ameri* 
canaj having a sweet taste and an aromatic 
odor. Simmonds, 

MAM'M^E— TREE, n, (Bot.) A tree of the genus 
Mammecb ; Mammea Ameneana, Loudon, 

t mAm'MJ^R, V. n. To be in suspense ; to hesi- 
tate. Shak, Drant, 

MAM'MI^T, A puppet; a figure dressed up; 
mawmet. — See Mawmet. tS?iak, 


t MAm'M^-TRY, n, Mahometanism ; — a con- 
traction of Hrlahometry, Trench, 

AIAm'MI-F^R, n, [L. mamma, the breast, and 
faro, to bear.] (Zo'd,) An animal with breasts 
for nourishing its young; a mammal. Brande, 

MAM-MlF'^R-OCS, a, [It. mammifero ; Fr. 
mammifire.) Having breasts. Lyell, 

MAm'MI-FORM, a. [L. mamma, the breast, and 
forma,ioxxt\\ It.^'Fv.mammiforme^ Having 
the form of breasts, paps, or dugs. P. Cyc, 

|( MAM'M[L-LA-RY [in^rn'miMa-re, W.J. F, Ja, 
Sm, C, B, \Vb,’, msiin-milMgi-r^, S. E, K.), a, 
[L. mamilhx, the breast oi teat ; It. mammillare ; 
op. mamilar ; Fr. mamillaire.) 

1. Belonging to the breasts, teats, nipples, 

paps, or dugs. Chambers. 

2, Resembling breasts or nipples ; protuberant. 

The mammitlcay tubercles of the brun. Dmglison. 

mSd' “ I have departed from Mr, Sheridan, Mr. Scott, 
Mr. Perry, Entick, Dr. Ash, Dr. Kenrick, and Dr. 
Johnson, in the accentuation of this word, and agree 
with Mr. Nitres and Bailey in placing the stress upon 
the first syllable of this and similar words ; as Dr. 
Johnson himself has done on axiUanj, maxillary, pap~ 
'diary, and capillary.^^ Walker. — See Capillauy. 

[I mAm'MIL-L.A-RY, n. (Geol.) A surface studded 
with roundea projections. LyeU, 

MAm'M(L-L^TE, a, (Ent.) Noting the palp of 
an insect in which the last joint is smaller than 
the preceding and retractile within it. Maunder. 


MAM'MIL.LAT-5D, a, 1. (Anat, & Bot.) Having 
little globules like nipples, or raammaj. Loudmi. 

2. (Conch.) Noting the apex of a shell when 
it is rounded like a nipple. Maunder. 

t MAM'MQCK, n. A shapeless piece. Herbert, 

t MAM'MOOK, V. a, [f. MAMMOCKED ; pp, MAM- 
MOCKING, MAMMOCKED.] To tear j to break; 
to pull to pieces. Milton, 

mAm'MO-dIs, n. A name applied to coarse, 
plain India muslins. Simmonds. 


mAm n, [[Syriac ; Gr. fxafxfi&vas, riches ; L. 
mammona,] Riches ; wealth ; — sometimes per- 
sonified as the god or demon of riches. 

If, therefore, ye have not been faithful in the unrighteous 
mammon, who will commit to your trust the tiuo riches? 

Liike xvi. 11, 


Ye cannot serve God and Mammon. Matt, vi. ii4. 
Mnmwm, the least erected spirit that fell 
Fnun heaven; for even in heaven his looks and thoughts 
Were always downward bent, admiring more 
The riches of heaven’s pavement, trodden gold, 

Thun aught divine or holy, else enjoyed 

In vision beutiiic. Milton. 


mAm'MON-Ist, 71, One devoted to mammon, or 
worldly gain. Hammond, 

mAm-MQN-I-ZA'TION, n. Act or process of in- 
ducing a devotedness to mammon. Meth,Qu.Rev, 
MAM'MOSB, a. [L. mammoms% mamma, a 
breast.] (Bot.) Breast-shaped, [n.] Gray. 
MAM'MQTH, n. [A word of Tartar origin* Bra 7 ide,) 
The name originally given to a fossil elephant 
found in Siberia, having a thick covering of 
reddish wool, and long, black hair, and a long 
mane on the neck ; Etfjphas primiyefitm, Owen, 
jggy The name mammoth is sometimes erroneously 
applied to the mastodon. JEaj-. Cyc, 

MAM'MY, n. A child’s name for mother, Brackett. 
MA-Md^L', n. Usage ; custom. [India.] Brovm. 
MAn, h, ; pi. MfiN. [M. Goth, nmma; A. S. ma7i, 


or mon ; But. ^ Sw. man ; Ger. mann ; Ban. 
mand ; Icel. 7riadr ; W. manac : — Sansc. man ; 
Heb. a species or kind.] 

1. One of the human race, or of mankind ; a 
human being. In this sense it is of both genders. 

Man is on animal as well as a brute, but lie is something 
more. Lacov, 

How poor, how rich, how cbject, how august. 

How cun' plicacc, how woiidertal la wn/i' Tbung, 

Know, then, thv -self, presume not God to scon; 

The proi>er study of mankind is man. jTope. 

Man is the only growth that dwindles there. Ooldsmith. 

Man is the noblest giowth out realms supply. Baroanld, 

2. A male of the human race ; — distinguished 
from a woman. 

Neither was the man created fbr the woman, but the 
woman for the tnaiu 1 Cor, xi. 3. 

3. An adult male ; — distinguished from a boy. 

The nd® a-'' *- 1***® -ccc*» 

Alt : i'‘ I ••• M.i. V. . , I ,i.,\ Dryden, 

4. A husband; as, ** J/aw. and wife.” 

5. One possessing the qualities of manhood 
in an eminent degree ; a manly person. 

His life was gentle, and the elements 
So mixed •!' h!ni. thet Nati"-c miffht staoil u 


And say to . 11 the v. oi Id, Thi.- w a*, j, manl Slud:. 
I dare do all that may become a mam 
Who doles do more is none. Sknk. 

He was a man, take Wm for all in all, 

1 shall not look upon his hkc again. Shak. 

6. An individual ; a person ; one. 

In matters of equity between man and man. Watts. 


7. A servant ; an attendant ; a dependant. 

My brother’s servants 

Were then my fellows? now they are my men, Shak. 

8. A familiar term of address. 

W c speak no treason, »ta». Shak. 

9. A piece at chess, draughts, &c. 

Man-of-war, a ship of war. — To he one*s own man, 

to have one’s senses ; to be under no one’s control. 

MAN, t\ a. [i, MANNED ; pp. manning, manned.] 
1. To furnish with men ; to supply with hands. 
Theii ships arc well manned. PaUigh. 


From the whole manaae of the late rebellion. South. 

2. Use ; application ; instrumentality. 
Quicksilver will not endure the manage of the fire. Bacon,. 

3. Horsemanship; manege. — See Manege. 

I beard thee munnur tales of iron wars. 

Speak terms of manage to the bounding steed. SkaJs. 

MAX-APE-A-BIL'I-TV, n. The quality of being 
manageable ; manageableness. L. Jour. Set. 

mAn'A^E-A-BLE, a. [Fr. mamahle.'] 

1. That may he managed or controlled ; govern- 
able; tractable. ** ManaoeableeLmraals.^' Skelton, 

2. That may be easily wielded or handled. 

The glasses are readily manageable.'* Kexotoiu 

mAN'A^E-A-BLE-NESS, n. The quality of being 
manageable; manageability. Boyle. 

mAN'A 9'®*-^"®^''Y» ^ manageable manner; 

so as to be easily managed. Chalm&'s, 

MAN'.59^E-LESS, a. Unmanageable, [r.] Wilson, 

mAN'AGE-M£NT, «. [Fr. menagemeiit."] 

1. The act of managing ; superintendence ; 
direction ; charge ; care ; conduct ; adminis- 
tration ; superintendence ; economy. 

2. Prudent dealing ; cunning practice. 

TT<. I'j'd rrept w ecclesiastics in the view 

of . • ■■ • .1 . . 1 . ii •'!. i-i;. Addison, 

Syn. — See .Administration, Care, Direc- 
tion, Economy- 

mAn'A-^ 5R,71. 1. One who manages; a director. 
“ A skilful manager of the rabble.” South. 

2. One who is frugal ; an economist. 

A ma7tager of his treasure, and yet bountiful. Temple. 

fMAN^A-^ER-Y, n. 1. Conduct; direction; ad- 
ministration ; management ; manner of using, 
“ In the managery of that affair.” Clarendon. 

2. Husbandry; frugality. Decay of Piety. 

MAN'A-KIN, n. (Or7iith.) A bird of the family 
Ampelidee and sub-family noted for the 

rich tints of its plumage. It is a native of the 
warmer parts of America —See PipaiNJB. Baird, 


2. To guard or to defend with men. 

See how the auriy Warwick mans the wall- Shah. 

8. To fortify ; to strengthen ; to refinforce. 

Theodosius, having manned his soul with proper refiec- 
tions. Addison. 

4. t To attend ; to wait on. B, Jonsoji. 

5. + To tame, as a hawk. Shak. 

6. t To direct in hostility ; to point; to aim, 

Man but a rush against Othello’s breast, 

And he retires. Shak. 

t MAn'A-BLE, a. Fit for a husband; marria^- 
able. “ She’s manahle, is she not ? ** Beau. <S| FI, 

MAn'A-CLE (mainVhl),«. ; pi. (man^- 

?k-klz). [L. mariicte, from maims, a hand; Fr. 
manicUs.^ A shackle or chain for the hands ; 
a handcutf ; a hand-fetter. Milton. 

MAN'A-CLE (man Vkl), v. a. p. MANACLED ; pp. 
M.ANACLXNG, M.ANACLED.] 

1, To chain the hands of; to handcuff; to 

shackle. Shak. 

2. To bind, as with manacles ; to fetter ; to tie. 

I’ll manacle thy neck ami feet together, Shak, 

MAn'A^E, V. <t. [L. mantts, the hand, and ago, 
to do; It. 7naneggiare\ Sp. manejar', Tt. me^ 
nager.i [t. managed; pp. managing, man- 
aged,] 

1. To conduct ; to direct ; to carry on. 

And tell the nations, in no vnlgar strain, 

"What wars I manage, and what wreaths I gain. Prior. 

2. To control ; to govern ; to rule ; to guide. 

We will manage Bull, I’ll warrant yon. Arbuthnot. 

3. To move or use easily ; to wield ; to handle. 

’Long tubes are cumbersome, and scarce to be easily mun- 

ayed, Mewtan, 

4. To treat carefully or prudently ; to econo- 
mize ; to husband. 

The less he had to lose, th'e less he cared 

To manage loathsome life. Brgden, 

3. To train to graceful action, as a horse. 

They vault from hunters to the managed steed. Young* 

6. To treat with caution or address. Hurd, 

Syji.— See Conduct, Govern, Negotiate. 

MXN'At^-E, 73. n. To superintend or conduct af- 
fairs ; to contrive or concert measures. 

Leave them to manage fbr thee, and to grant 

■w hat their unewring wisdom sees thee want. JDrydkn. 

t MXn^A^JJE, n. [It. maneggio ; Fr. mAnage.) 

1. Conduct; administration; management. 


mAn'A-kIn, n. See Manikin. Todd. 

MAN-A-TEB', n. (Zonl.) A marine animal of the 
genus Mana- 

related to the 

dugong ; la- Manatee iMamhtst australis). 

mantine; sea-cow;— written by some maniti. 

Braude, 

MAN'a^-TIn, n. (ZoSl.) The manatee. Kirby. 

t MA-NA'TION, n. [L. manatio.) The act of is- 
suing from* something else ; emanation. Bailey. 

MA-MA'TUS, 71.; pi. MA-NJfTf, [B. manus, the 
iiand.] [Zobl.) A genus of herbivorous mam- 
mals intermediate between the Cetacea and the 
Pachydertnata, Van Der Hoeven. 

t mAn'BOTE, n, [A. S,, from man, a man, and 
bote, compensation.] (Law.) A pecuniary com- 
pensation paid to a lord for killing his man, 
that is, his vassal or tenant. Whzshaw. 

MAJYCTIE (mansh), n. [Fr.] A sleeve; a maunch, 

MANCHE'-PRllS-jeNT, n. [Fr. manche, a handle, 
and Eng.^res•e?l^.] A bribe. [Local.] Ogihie, 

fMANCH'BT, n. [Fr. ma7xger, to eat; miche, 
manchet.] A small loaf or fine bread. Bacon. 

mAN'— CHII-D, n. A male child. Congreve, 

MANCH-I-NEEL', n. [It. mancinello; Sp. mariza. 
nillo ; Fr. manceniUierJ\ (Bot.) A tree of the 
West Indies, used for furniture, and noted for 
its poisonous, white juice ; Hippomane manct'- 
nella. Loudon. 

MAN'CI-CATE, a. (Bot.) Having hairs interwoven 
into a mass, P. Cyc. 

MAN'CJ-NITE, 71. (Min.) A brown silicate of zinc, 
obtained from JLfdrwcfwo, near Leghorn. Dana. 

fMAN'CI-PATE, 73, a. [L. mancipo, mancipatmJ!\ 
To enslave ; to bind. JiuHofi. 

MAN-CI-PA'TIQN,. n, [L. maneipatio ; manus, 
the hand, and capio, to take.] 

1. (Boxnan Lata.) A kind of sale in the pres- 
ence of five witnesses, accompanied with deliv- 
ery of possession, the purchaser taking the thing 
sold in his hand ; — the imaginary sale of a son 
in the ceremony of emancipation. BurriU. 

2. t Slavery; servitude* Waterhome. 
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MAn'CI-PLE (m^n^se-pO, n. [L. manceps^ The 
steward of a community ; a purveyor, — particu- 
lai*ly the purveyor of a college, MiUon* 

fMAN'CyS (mang'kus, 82), «, [A. S. mancos^ 

manes y or mancus**\ A Saxon coin of about the 
size of a half-crown. Spelman. 

JIMJV'-dJ 'MUSy ti. [L., toe command ; mando, to 
command.]’ (Laio,) A writ issued from a supe- 
rior court, directed to a person, corporation, or 
to an inferior court, requiring something therein 
specified to be done. BlacJcstone, BurrilL 

MAN-D A-rIn n. [It. mandarmo ; Port, manda^ 
Hm, a commander, from Ij. mandoy to com- 
mand ; — first applied by the Portugese to 
Chinese people of distinction. Todd. Fr. ma»- 
dai'in.] A Chinese nobleman, magistrate, or 
public officer, either civil or military. Temple, 

MAn^D.\-TA-RY, 71. [L. mandatarius ; It. ^ Sp. 
mandatario ; Fr. 9nandataireJ] 

1 . (Law.) One to whom a mandate or charge 

is given : — one who is employed by another to 
do some act for him without reward, in regard 
to personal property bailed to him, BurrilL 

2. (EecL) A priest who holds a mandate from 

the pope for his benefice. Aijliffe. 

MAn'DATE, «. [L. mandatum ; It. ^ Sp. maTt- 
data ; Fr. manaat.] 

1. Command ; precept ; injunction i order ; 

charge ; commission. Hooker. 

2. (Law.) A bailment of personal property, 

in regard to which the bailee engages to do some 
act mthout reward. BurrilL 

Syn.~S 00 COMMLAND, 

^4J^^DJL'TgR, n. [L.] (Law.) One who gives 
a thing in charge to another ; one who employs 
another to do some act for him in regard to 
property bailed. BurrilL 

mAn'DA-TQ-RYj [!*• mandatoriiis^ Precep- 
tive j ‘directory. Ahp. Usher. 

MAN'DA-TQ-RY, n. Same as Mandatahy. Fell. 

MAN-Dfih'fO, It. [Ger, mandehxy almonds.] (Chem.) 
Noting an acid obtained by the action of hydro- 
chloric acid on bitter-almond oil. Brande. 

mAn^D^IR, V . n. See Maunder. Todd. 

MAn'D^-RIe, n. A sort of shank belonging to a 
turners lathe ; mandrel. Crabb. 

^4AN'Dl-BLE, n. [L. mandihula . ; It, mandihola ; 
Sp, 7nandibula\ Fr. tnandibuleJ] 

1 . The jaw ; the instrument of manducation 

or chewing- Grew. 

2 . (Zo'd.) The lower jaw of animals; — a 
term applied to both jaws of birds, and to the 
upper or anterior pair of jaws of insects. Brande. 

MAN-OIb^IJ-LAR, It. mandiholarei Sp. 7 nii«- 
'dVndar ; Fr.’ mandibulaire.) Belonging to the 
jaw. Gayton. 

MAN-dIb'V-LATB, «. [L. mandibula, the j«iw.] 
(Eiit.) One of a section of insects, including 
those which preserve their organs of mastica- 
tion in their last or perfect stage of metamor- 
phosis. Brande. 

M^N-dIb'U-L^TE, ; a. Provided with mandi- 

MAN-DIb'U-LA-T^;D, 5 files; using jaws, Kirby. 

MAn-DJ-BU'LI-FORM, a. (Ent.) looting the un- 
der jaws of an insect when they are hard and 
horny and shaped like the upper jaws. Maunder. 

tMAN'DJL, tt. [Fx. mandilh.^ A sort of mantle. 

“ A sword, a mandily or the like.*' ItcJ'hert. 

MAJST-DlL'fONT (msm-dxFyun), n. [It. mandigl’a^ 
Fr. mandiUe, a mantlel] A soldier’s coat ; a 
loose garment ; a sleeveless jacket. Ainsworth. 

MAN-d!N^G 6 , n . ; pi. (Geoy.) A 

native of Mandingo. Bamshaw. 

mAn'DI- 6 c, n. Same as Mandisc. Eng. Cyc. 

MAn'dIsg, n. (Dot.) The American name of the 
plant Cassava f ov Jatrapha urianihoi. Brande. 

mAn'D^B-stONB, n. [Oer, mandelslein.] (Min.) 
A stone contaming nodules ; almond-stone ; 
kernel-stone ; amygdaloid. Wright. 

fMAND'MJlNT, n. \Fr. ma7idemmt.“\ Command- 
ment; direction; order. WiokUJfc. 

“tfAAT'DQ-LlJV, n. [It. mandola ; Fr. mandoUne.1 1 
A, % Ij d, U, Y, long; A, 1, 6 , 


(Mus.) An instrument resembl ng a lute, hav- 
ing four strings and frets like a guitar. Moore. 

MAN'DORE, 71. [Gr. irav5oDpa.] A musical in- 
strument of four strings, of the lute kind.P.C?/c. 

MAN-DRAg'Q-RA, n. [A. S. mandragora. — Gr. 
]tavh^ay6^ai\ LI mandragot'as \ Vx.ma7idragore.'\ 
(Bot.) Mandrake. — See Mandrake. Shak. 

MAN'DRAKE, n. (Bot.) A deciduous, herbaceous, 
and venomous plant, the roots of which are 
supposed to resemble the human form. From 
this circumstance it was formerly used to sub- 
serve the purposes of medical quackery.Lowi 2 on. 

The mandrake mentioned in Genesis is sup- 
posed, by some, to liave been an herb or plant which 
was used as a philter; but what it was is unknown. 
Dr, Adam, Clarke. 

Wild mandrakey (Bot.) May-apple. Gray. 

mAn'DR^L, 71. [Fr. mandri7i.'] 

1. The shank of a turner’s lathe; — written 

also manderil and mandril. Moxon. 

2. The iron rod upon which a gun barrel is 

welded. Brande. 

MAn'DRIll, n. [It. manchdlh^ Fr. mmidrill.) 
{Zo d.) The largest of the baboons, and readily 
distinguished from the others by the enormous 
protuberance of its cheeks, and the bright col- 
ors which mark them, as well as by its short, 
tail; Papio Maimon.. Baird. 

mAN'DU-CA-BLE, a. That may be chewed or 
eaten.' ‘‘ Any manducahle creature.” Herbert. 

mAn'DU-CATE, V. a. [L. manducOy mandxtcatits^ 
[a. MANDt’CATPID ; pp. MANDUCATINO, MANDU- 
CATED.] To chew ; to eat. Bji7. Taylor. 

MAN-Dy-CA'TION, n. [L. manducatio ; Sp. ina^i- 
ducacion ; Fr. manduoati07i.1 The act of chew- 
ing or eating. Bp. Taylor. 

MAN'DU-CA-TO-RY, a. Relating to, or employed 
in, chewing. * Ogilvie. 

MAiN'-DU' CUSy n, [L.] A grotesque mask worn 
by rustic clharacters in the Greek and Roman 
drama. Fairholt. 

MANE, n. [Dut. mertie ; Get. TTUllme \ ’DoJi.nia?i.] 
The long, coarse hair which hangs doum on the 
neck of horses and some other animals. 

And, like a devvdiop fi’oni the lion's mane . Sliak. 

mAN'-EAT-^R, 71. One who eats human flesh ; 
one of the anthropophagi ; a cannibal. Blair. 

MANED (mand), a. Having a mane. Johnson. 

MA-JVEOE * (mgi-nazh'), w. [Fr.] 

1 . The art of horsemanship, or of training 

horses. Brande. 

2. A place for teaching horsemanship and 
training horses ; a riding-school. Chesterfield. 

MA-NEGE' (m^i-nazh'), v. a. To train for riding 
or to graceful motion, as a horse. Diet, of At'ts. 

MA'N^H, n. [Heb. A Hebrew weight of 

gold consisting of 100 shekels : — a weight of 
silver consisting of 60 shekels. Bzek. xlv. 12 . 

MA-NE'Rl-Ab, a. Same as M.^norial. Waiton. 

(ina'nGz), n. pi. [L., the good ogres,'] 

1 . (Roman Mythj The benevolent infernal 
deities ; lares. 

2 . The souls of the dead ; ghosts ; shades. 

Some satsen have thoujarlit It iiiotia to pmorve a certain rov- 

f‘rence for the w fries of their deccawBeii mends. Tatlvr. 

MANE -SH Set, n. A sort of covering for the 
upper part of a horse’s head. P. Cye. 

MAN’PtyL, a. Becoming a man ; manly ; noble ; 
bold ; stout ; daring. 

Syn- — Mandy. 

mAN'FT)L-1..Y, ad. As it becomes a man; boldly. 

MAN’FiyL-NEBS, n. The quality of being manful ; 
nobleness; stoutness; boldness. * Bale. 

MANG, n. [A. S. mengauy to mix. — See Mang- 
coiiN.] Barley and oats gro\xnd with husks for 
swine, A-c. [Local, Eng.] Brockets. 

mAN'GA-BY, n. (Zohl.) A kind of monkey found 
in Africaj of the genus CereneebnSy and con- 
sisting of three species: the Cercocehus collaris 
(white-collared mangahy), the Cereocebm ASthi- 
ops (the white-crowned mangahy), and the Cer- 
cocebus fidiyinosus (sooty mangahy). Eng. Cyc. 
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mAN’GA-NATE, n. (Chem.) A substance com% 
posed* of manganic acid and a base. Brande. 

mAN-GA-NE'SATE, n. (Chem.) A substance 
composed of manganesic acid and a base. Ogilvie. 

MAN-GA-NE§E' [mang-ge-nez', Sfn. R. W7\; 
mAng-*ga-ii«s', K . ; inaiig'gfi-iiSd, Ja. 1F5.], 7i. [Low 
L. manganesia ; It. 7na7iga7iese ; Fv. manganese.'] 

1. A name applied by workers in glass to 
different substances used by them. Woodward. 

2. (Chem.) A grayish-w'hite metal, having 

the appearance of hard cast-iron, brittle, very 
difficult of fusion, and readily oxidating in air, 
falling down as a black powder. Graham. 

4^ The specific gravity of manganese is variously 
stated by different chemists : — by John at 8.013; by 
Berthier at 7.05 ; by Bergman at (>.850 ; and by Hjelin 
at 7.0. The name of the metal, w'hich is not found pure 
in nature, is often applied to its oxides, of which the 

S rinctpal are the peroxide, or black oxide, and the hy- 
rated oxide. Graham. Ure. 

MAN-GA-NE'§ 1 -AN (m?Ln-gsi-iiS'zh§-?Ln), a. (Chem.) 
Relating to ma‘nganese. Ure. 

MAN-GA-NE'SJC, a. Manganic. Ogilvie. 

MAN-GA-NE'§ 1 -Om, n. (Chem^ The metal ob- 
tained from oxide of manganese; manganese; 
maganium. Brande. 

mAN-GA-NE'SCCS, a. (Clmn.) Koting an acid 
forme’d by the union of oxygen with manganese, 
and containing less oxygen than manganic 
acid. Ogilvie. 

MAN-GAN’IC, a. (C7icni.) Noting an acid formed 
by the union of oxygen with manganese. Brande. 

mAn'GA-NITE, 71. (Mm.) Gray oxide of manga- 
nese, useful in the manufacture of glass, and in 
bleaching. Dana. 

MAN-GA'Nl-yM, n. Manganesium. Ogilvie. 

MAN'GA-NOrs, a. (Chem.) Noting an oxide of 
manganese, called the protoxide. Graha7n. 

MANG’-CoRN, 7%. [A. S. 7nenga7iy But. ^ Ger. 

mengetiy S\v. 7nangay to mix, and Eng. corn.) 
Corn or grain of several kinds mixed. Joh7U07i. 

MAN^E (maiij), 71. [Fr. deman goal so7u] An cruj)- 
tive disease which attacks several domestic ani- 
mals, especially the dog ; — said to resemble the 
itch. — See Change. Brande. 

MAN'GEL— WflR'ZEL (niAng'gl-wiir’zl), n, [Ger., 
from ma7igcly scarcity, and wurzel, a root ; i. e. 
root of scarcity.)^ A root of the beet kind cul- 
tivated for feeding cattle, and, in France, for 
making sugar ; field-beet ; scarcity-root ; Beta 
aUissima\ — so called because it is used as a 
substitute for bread in times of scarcity. Baird. 

MAN'^EE» (JSl. manjoor ’y Gael. 7nain8ear . — 
Fr. ma7\geoire ; 7na7igery to eat, from L. ma7xdo 
(Gr. naaboftni), to cat,] 

1. A trou{?h in which horses and cattle are 
fed with grain. L* Estrange. 

2. (Naut.) A sort of trough or enclosure, 
made by a partition, or coaming, across the bow 
of a ship, to receive the water that beats in from 
the hawse-holes. Brande. 

MAN'GEfi”“K^ARD, n. (Kant.) The bulkhead, or 
coaming, of a ship’s deck that separates the 
manger. Brande. 

MAN' 5 ^J-LY, a. Vilely ; basely. Beau. ^ FI. 

MAN'^I-nEbs, State of being mangy 5 infec- 
tion with the mange ; scabbiuess. Sherwood. 

mAN'GLE (inttng'gl, 82), tv a. p. MANGLED ; pp. 
MANGLING, MANGLKI).] 

1 . [But. mangvlm ; Gfcr. maiigelny to be want- 
ing.] To lacerate; to cut or tear piecemeal; 
to maim ; to hack ; to butcher ; to mutilate. 

What aould «word8 or poivonR, racks or flame, 

But mmgie and dituolnt thia brittle frame? Prior. 

2 . [But. mmxgelcn ; Ger. tnangehiy or man* 
geti.) To press m order to smooth ; to polish or 
smooth; to calender. Todd. 

Syn.— See Mutilate. 

MAN^GLB (mSLng'gl), n. [But- mangel\ Get. 
mange.'] An instrument or rolling-press for 
smoothing Unen ; a sort of calender. Fiorio. 

mAn^GLER» n. One who mangles. Bentley. 

mAN^GLJNG, n. 1 . The act of mangling or hack- 
ing ; a mutUation. T. More. 
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2* The act or the business of pressing and 
smoothing linen ith a mangle. XJre* 

MAn'GO (mang'gd), n. (Bo^.) 1. The fruit of the 
Manmfey'a Lidica, or mango-tree; — imported 
into Europe and the United fcJtates in the state 
of a pickle. Loudon, 

2. A green muskmelon, stuffed and pickled. 

mAn'GQLD-wUr'Z^L, n. See M^^gel-wurzel. 

tMAN'GO-NJ&L(mang'go-nel), [Low L. manga- 
num ; Fr. mangoneau\'\ An engine for tlirow- 
ing large stones, and battering walls. Chaucer, 

tMAN'GO-Nll^M, n. [Fr. mangonisme,'\ The art 
of polishing and rubbing up for sale. Etelgn, 

i* MAN'^GQ-NIZE (mdng'go-niz), v. a, [L, mango- 
nizOf from Gr. iidyyavov] any means for bewitch- 
ing others.] To polish and rub up for sale ; to 
give a fresh hue or appearance to. B, Jonson, 


mAn-g66§e', ; 
mAn-g66z', ) 
mAn'go-stAn,«. 


A sort of monkey. P. Cgc, 
{Bot,) Mangosteen. TF. Encg, 


MAn'GO-STEEN, {BoL) The fruit of the Gar- 
cinia mangostana^ growing in Java and the Mo- 
lucca Islands. It is about the size of the orange, 
and of most delicious flavor. Braude, 


MAn^^GO— TREE (m&ng'gS-), 71. (JBo^.) Aven^large 
fruit-tree found in Asia and in the West Indies ; 
Mangifera hidica, Loudon, 

MAn^GROVE (mang'gidv), n. 1. {Bot.') A tree of 
the genus Rhizophora^ growing near the coasts 
in the tropics, and bearing seeds w'hich vegetate 
among the branches while yet adhering to the 
foot-stalk; Rhizophora mangle, Loudon. 

J6g3»The white manjrrooe of Brazil Is a species of 
Avicennw . ; the Amcennxa tomentosa, Braude, 

2. {Ich,) A kind of fish. Pennant, 

MAN'^V (maii'je), a. Infected with the mango ; 
scabby. ** A mangy dog.** Shah, 

MAN-HA'D^;N, n. {Ich.) A species of herring; 
Alosa menhaden ; — called also menhaden^ hony- 
Jiehy moashardcer, marsbanker, hardhead^ and 
pauhaugen. Farm, Ency, 

MAN'-HAt- 5R, One who hates mankind ; a 
misanthrope. MiUoti, 

MAN'— HAT-1 NG, Misanthropy. Clarke, 

mAn^— HOLE, 71, An opening to a cesspool, drain, 
steam-boiler, &c., large enough to admit a man 
to clean it out. Loudon, 


MAn'IIOOD (-hfid), 7%, 1. The state or the quali- 
ty of being a man, or of belonging to the human 
race ; human nature. 

From whom [Seth] Christ descended, as touching his 
mmihotnl, Jialetyh, 

2. The state or the quality of being a male of 

the human species ; virility ; — opposed to 
womanhood, Eryden, 

3. Man^s estate ; — opposed to childhood. 

And, starting into mcMkoodt soom the boy. Pope. 

4b, Courage ; bravery ; resolution. “No man 
was spoken of but he for manhood,** Sidney, 

MAN'-hCnt-J^IR, A hunter of men. Clarke. 

MAn'-H 0NT-ING, w. The hunting of men. Clarke, 

MA'NI- A, 71, [Gr. fA&vta ; L., It., ^ Sp. mania ; Fr. 
manie.) 

1. Violent insanity ; raging madness. Mead, 

If the mving be not directed to a binixle object it is momm. 
properly so oaUod; if to one object, it constitutes immmmia. 

Xhtnglimn, 

2. Rage or vehement desire for any thing ; 
as, “ A inania for strong drink.” 

Ml 'MI-A 1 PO ' r(7. [L., madness/rom drinkiny,"} 
(Mea,) Insanity produced by excessive drinking 
of ardent spirits ; delirium tremens. Dunglison, 

f MAN'1-A"BLB, a, [Fr.] Manageable ; tractable ; 
docile ; obedient. Bacon, 

MA'NI- Ac, ? maniacus ; It. ^ Sp.mant- 

) acoi Fr. mafiiague,) Affected 
with mania $ ra^^ng with madness. Cock&ram, 

MA'NI- Ac, n, A person affected with mania ; a 
mad person. ShensioTte, 

MAN'I-cAte, a. rij. mmiicaiuef furnished with 
long sleeves.] Having hairs or pubes- 

cence interwoven into one mass. Ilemlotce, 
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MAN-l-jCnE'ANjfl. Relating to the Manichees, or 
to their dqctrine- U'ollastofi, 

MAN-1-£?HE'^5N (man-e-ke'an), ? w. A follower of 

MAN-I-jCHEE' ( man-e-ke'), ) Manes, aPersian 
of the 3d century, who taught that there were 
two deities and two principles of all things, co- 
etemal and coequal, the one good, and the other 
evil. Bp, Hall 

MAN-1-jGHE'I§M, n, [Fr. manicheistne ] The doc- 
trine of the Manichees. Warton. 

mAn-1-£!HE'IST, n. Same asMANiCHEE. Brande. 

MAn'I-€HORD (mhn'e-kbrd), a. [Fr. ma^iichor- 
dion, from L. 7)uinuSt the hand, and chorda, a 
string.] A musical instrument sounded by the 
hand, like a spinet. Todd, 

MAN^|-C0N, n, pj., from Gr. ftaviKdv,) {Bot.) 
A kind of nightshade. Hudibras, 

t MA'NI (mS'ne), n. Mania. Chaucer. 

MAN'I-FjEst, a, [L. ma?iifesfus ; It. manifesto ; 
Sp. manifesto ; Fr. manifested 

1. Plain; open; evident; not concealed ; ap- 
parent ; visible ; obvious. 

Thus manifest to sight the god appeared. Dn/den, 

2. t Detected ; convicted ; — used with of, 

Colistho dierc stood manifest of shame. Bryden. 

Syn.— See Apparent, Clear. 

MAn'I-pJest, w. 1. a public declaration ; a man- 
ifesto. [r.] Dryde^i, 

2. {Comd An invoice or a list of the cargo of 
a ship, with the mark, number, or description of 
each article or package, to be exhibited at the 
custom-house. Simmonds. 

mAn'I-F^ST, V. a. [L. manifesto ; It. manifes- 
tare ; Sp. manifestar ; Fr. ma7iif ester,"] [f. man- 
ifested ; pp, MANIFESTING, MANIFESTED.] To 
make appear; to make public; to make ob- 
vious ; to exhibit to view ; to show plainly ; to 
discover ; to declare ; to reveal ; to evince. “ His 
wisdom manifested in the creation.” Ray, 

1 will love him, and inanfes^. myself to him, John xiv. 21. 

MAn'I-FIiIS-TA-BLE, a. That may be manifested 
or made evident. More, 

MAN-|-F^1S-TA'TI0N, n. jX. ma7iifestatio ; It. 
manifestazione ; *Sp. Tnainjestacion ; Fr. mani- 
festation.] The act of manifesting, or the state 
of being manifested; exhibition; revelation; 
discovery ; publication ; show. 

Those glorious manifettationa of himself In the works 
of creation and providence. TilloUon, 

MAN'|-FfiST-5D-N£sS, n. The state of being 
manifested. Ec, Rev, 

mAN'I-PEST-T-BLE, a. Manifestable. Browne. 

MAN'l-FfiST-LY, ad. Clearly; evidently; plainly. 

mAN'I-F^IST-NSSS, n. Quality of being manifest ; 
perspicuity ; clear evidence. Johnson, 

MAN-|-F£s'TO, n. ; pi. mXn-j-f£s'xoe$. [It,] 
A declaration of a sovereign, or of a 
government, containing reasons for some pub- 
lic proceeding, as the entering into a war ; a 
public protestation. 

It was proposed to draw up a manifesto setting forth the 
grounds and motives of our t^ing arms. Addison. 

MAn'I-POLD, a. [A. S. manig-feald,] 

1. Of different kinds ; many in number ; numer- 
ous; multiplied; complicated. 

So very ample is it [the mineral kingdom], so various and 
mardfolcllU productions. Woodward. 

2. Applied or manifested in many ways ; va- 
rious. “ The mangold use of friendship.’^Racoji. 

t mAN'I-FOLD-5I), a. Having many folds, doubles, 
or complications. Spenser. 

MAN'I-F6LD-LY, ad. In a manifold manner, Ba, 

MAN'k-FCLD-NfiSS, n. The state of being mani- 
fold; multiplicity. Sherwood, 

mAn'I-FOlD-WRIt'BR, n. An apparatus for 

S reducing duplicate copies of letters or other 
ocuments, by a stylus, upon thin tracing-paper, 
interleaved with paper prepared with a black 
composition. Simmonds, 

MAn'I-F^EM, a. [L. manm, the hand, and forma, 
form.] {Ent,) Having the form of a hand ; — 
noting a palp or feeler furnished with a finger 
and tWmo. Maunder, 


MA-NIgL'ION (ma-nll'yon), n, ; pi. Maniglions 
[I t. mamglio, the handle of a dravper.] {Gwz- 
fiery.) Two handles on the back of a piece of 
ordnance. Bailey, 

j MAN'i-HOT, 71. See Manioc. Todd, 

mAn'I-kIn, n. [Dim. of 77i<z7t.— Fr. mafinequind 

1. A little man ; a dwarf. Shak, 

2. An apparatus or artificial preparation, in 

the human lonn, used for showing the anatom • 
ical structure of the body. Wright, 

mAn'jl, n. Same as Manilio. Ogihie, 

MA-NIl'A-H£mP, n. The fibre of the wild plan- 
tain, or Musa textilis, brought from the Philip- 
pine Islands, much used for cordage. 

Simmonds, 

MA-nIl'A— ROPE, n. Rope made from Manila- 
hemp. 

MA-NIl'IO (m^-nil'ye), n. [L. manus, the hand ; 
It. ma7itgUo ; Sp. mafiilla ; Fr. manille.] An 
ornament for tne hand, wrist, or 1^, worn in 
Africa ; manilla. Sir T. Herbert, 

MA-nIl'LA, n, 1. A piece of copper, shaped like 
a horseshoe, and used as money by the natives 
on some parts of the coast of Africa. Simmonds, 

2. A metal ring worn in Africa as an ornament 
on the arm or the leg; manilio. Simmofids, 

MA-nIlle' (ma-nlP), 71. [Fr,] Same as Manilio. 

MA'Nl-OC, n. The Indian name of a starch ob- 
tained from the shrub called Jatropha manihot; 
cassava or tapioca. Brande, 

mAn'I-PLE (man'e-pl), 7i. [L- ma7i{pulus, or 

maniplus ; mafius, the hand, and pUnus, full ; 
It. maiiipolo ; Sp. manipulo ; Fr. 7na7iiple,] 

1. A handful. ^ * Mafiiples of a. **B.Jo7ison, 

2. A small body or band, as of soldiers. 

The very maniples, forsooth, are to break ranks without 
orders. Bentky, 

3. A fanon; a kind of ornament depending 

from the hand, or worn about the arm of an of- 
ficiating priest. Sheldoti, FairhoU, 

MA-nIp'U-LAR, a, [L. ma^iipulaf'is ; It. manip- 
olare ; Fr. maniputaire,] Relating to a man- 
iple. Blount, 

MA-nIP'U-LATE, V, a, & 71. [It. manipolare; Fr. 
manipuUr, — See Maniple.] [t. manipulated ; 
pp, manipulating, manipulated.] To op- 
erate or work with the hands. Fliren, Jour, 

MA-NIP-U-LA'TION, n. [L. manipulaUm, by 
maniples or coi:^anies ; It. mcenipolasio7ie ; Sp. 
manipxdacion ; Fr, maxiipulationd 

1. A manner of digging silver ore. Todd, 

2. {Chem.) The various manual and mechan- 
ical operations of the laboratory. Braxide. 

MA-NiP'V-LA-TiVE, a. Relating to manipula- 
tion. I, Taylor. 

MA'NIS, n . ; pi. mXn'i- 
SB?. {Zotilf) A genus 
of edentate mammals, 
coveied with hard, 
imbricate scales ; the 
pangolin, or scaly ant- 
eater. Raird. 

mAn'I-t6u, n. The god of some tribes of the 
North American Indians ; an idol. BowJ^er, 

MAN'|-TRt)NK, n. {Ent.) The anterior segment 
of the trunk. Bratide. 

M:AN'-KIll-?R, 71. One who kills men ; a mur- 
derer ; a homicide ; a manslayer. Xhyden, 

mAn'-KIll-|NG, a. Destroying men ; murder- 
ous ; homicidal. Eryden, 

MAN-KIND' (111) [mXn-kInd',S.JE:. J(«.iS7n.; wAn- 
kyliid', W, J, F , ; m&n'klnd, C, Ask, Wr,], r*. 

1, The race of man \ the human race j hu- 
man-kind; men collectively. 

A man no various, that he oeemed to he 

Not one, but all mnnkind*s epitomei 

Stiff in opinions, always in the wrong, , _ , 

Was every thing by starts, and nothing long, Dryden* 

2. t Humanity; kindness; benevolence. 

You, whose minds are good- 

And h ave not ibreed nil mankind from your breasts. Jf. Jemsan, 
Both syUnblos of mankind are fully pronounced ; 
and when it is used in opjKHution to mmankin4, the 
accent is on the first syllable. 
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{•mAN'kIND, o. Resembling man. not woman; 
masculine. “ A mankind witch,’* Shak. 

MAnKS, », The language of the Isle of Man. — 
See Manx. Ch, Oh. 

MAN'L^SS, a. Without men ; not manned. Bacon, 

t MAN'-L^ISS-LY, ad. In a manner unbecoming 
a man. “ Hector . . . manlessly dragged.” 

Chapman, 

MAN'— LIKE, a. 1. Having the likeness or the form 
of a man ; like man ; resembling man. 

Under his forming hand a creature grew. 

Manlike^ but didereut sex. Milton. 

2. Becoming a man ; manly. Hammond, 

MAn'LI-NESS, n. The quality of being manly ; 
dignity ; bravery ; nobleness. Milton, 

t M AN'LJNG, n. A little man ; a manikin. B.Jonson, 

MAN'LY, a. Becoming a man ; not womanish ; 
not childish ; manful ; firm ; brave ; stout ; un- 
daunted; undismayed; courageous. 

Serene and manhh hardened to sustain 

The load of life, and exercised in pain. Drj/den, 

Syn. — Manly sijrnifies like a man, and is opposed 
to womanly or to juvenile ; matiful, full of manhood, 
or having the spirit of a man, opposed to effeminate. 
Manly disposition, grace ; Toanful opposition, courage. 

MAn'LY, ad. Like a man. [n.] Todd, 

MAn'-MId'WIPE [man’mid-wjf, W,Ja.i m&n'mid- 
wlf, K , ; mSn-mtd'wtf, ibVii,], n, A physician 
who practises midwifery ; an accoucheur. Tatler. 

mAn'— MfD'WlFE-RY, n. Obstetrics. Roscommon, 

MAN'-MfL'Ll-NJpa, n, A man who makes or 
sells millinery. Carlyle, 

mAN'-MO^N'TAJN, n, A ^ant. Swift, 

MAN'NA, n, [Heb. ; Gr. pdwa ; L« manna^ 

1. {Ant.') A substance given by God to the 
Israelites for food in the wilderness. Ex, xvi. 15. 

2. Celestial, spiritual, or mental food. 

Milton, whose genius had angelic wings, 

And fed on manna, Cowper, 

3. {Modern^ A saccharine substance which 

exudes from the bark of the Fraximis ornus and 
some other species of ash, natives of the south 
of Europe ; — used in medicine. Brande, 

MAN'NA— Cr6up, n, A granular preparation of 
wheat' deprived of the bran, an article of diet 
for children and invalids ; semolina. Dtmglisoii, 

MAN'NAED, a. Sweetened, as with manna ; hon- 
ied. ** Flattery’s mannaed lips.” Mickle, 

MAN'NJPR, n. jTt. maniera ; Sp, manera ; Fr. 
manUre^ fromX. mantis , the hand.] 

1. The mode in which any thing is done ; 
method; habit; custom; fashion; form; way. 

The temptations of prosperity insinuate themselves after 
s gentle, but very powerful, manner, Atterimi y. 

As a man is known by liib company, a man's company 
may be known by his manner of cxpi caaiiig liimBclf. 

2. Certain degree, measure, or extent. 

It is. In a manner^ done already. Shal., 

3. Sort ; kind. “ Ye shall do no manner of 

work.” Levit, xxiil. 31. 

It was formerly used in this sense without be- 
ing followed hy cf, “A -manner Latin ; “A manner 
iove-dnnk.’^’ Chatuser.^^^* Ye shall eat no manner fat 
of oxen, of sheep, or of goat.” Lenit, xiv, 54 (early 
editions). — It is used as a plural for sorts, without 
the addition of s. “ All wiamicr of men.” Shak , — 
^•'Twelve manner of fruits.” Bev, xxii. 2. 

4. Mien ; look ; aspect ; appearance. 

Air and manner are more expressive than words. Btehardeon. 

5. jpf. Morals; behavior. — See Manners. 

6. (Fine Arts,) The habitude of a painter or 

artist; style; handling. FairhoU. 

7. {Iaiw,) [A corruption of Old Fr. mainonr.'\ 

A thing stolen and found in the hand of the 
thief. ^dshaw. 

Tabs taken with or in the numner (or mamour, mainor, 
maaiaur), to be caught in a criminal act. Cowell, 

O villain, thou stoleat a cup of sack eighteen years ago, and 
-wen taken wuh the mamwr, Mak, 

Mufti, I have taken you kt the motaner, and will have the 
law upon you. JL>tyden, 

Syn*— See Way. 

tMAN'NJpR, V, a. To instrutst in morals ; to form, 
as respects manners. 

„ . . Beeeechlng you 

To give her princely training that she may be _ 

Mannered as she Is born. Shak, 

MAN'Njj^RED (mhn'nfrd), a. Having manners;! 

A, % f, 5, e, % hny; A, % 5, 
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— often used in composition; as, ‘*Ill-«taw- 

nered,” * 

Hence inspiration plans his mannered lays. Orainger. 

MAN'N^IR-HOOD (-hud), n. Condition with re- 
spect to manneis- “The might asid manner- 
hood of the kingdom,” Bacon, 

MAN'N^R-IsM, n. Sameness of manner ; a pe- 
culiar mode of treatment adopted by an artist 
and carried to excess. Morgan. 

Fuseli, riiose ** anatomical coats and trousers *’ are man- 
nerisins peculiarly his own. FairhoU. 

mAN'N^JR-IST, n, [It. manieristai Fr. manie- 
nVe.] An artist who adheres to one manner. 

He [Hayman] sometimes succeeded well, though a strong 
maymetist, and « .• ili •• "i.*-!'.!!/* by the large noses and 

shambling legs O' '.., 1 .- :<a Walpole. 

MAN'NJpR-Lj-NESS, n. Civility ; good manners ; 
ceremonious complaisance. Hale. 

MAN'N|1R-LY, a. Civil; ceremonious; complai- 
sant. Mannerly forbearance.” Snak, 

MAN'N?R-LY, ad. With civility; civilly; cour- 
teously; without rudeness. Shak. 

MAN'NJglR^, n.pl, L General way of life; cus- 
tomary conduct ; morals ; habits. 

Ye shall not walk in the manners of the nation which 1 
cast out before you. Ze^l^xx. 23. 

Manneia change with climes. 

Tenets with books, and pnnciples with times. Pope. 

2. Carriage or behavior, considered as deco- 
rous or indecorous, polite or impolite, pleasing 
or displeasing. 

Good mannert is the art of making those people easy with 
whom we converse. Swift. 

Virtue itself ofl'ends when coupled with forbidding man- 
ners. Mxadhton, 

Manners are what vex or soothe, corrupt or purify, exalt or 
debase, barbarize or refine us, by a constant, steady, uniform, 
insensible operation, like that of the air we breathe m. £wke, 

3. Ceremonious behavior ; studied civility. 

Fit for the mountains and the barbarous caves, 

Where mannets ne'er were preached. Sheik. 

Syn. — SeeCARRjASE, Morality. 

MAN'NjPR^bIt, n, A portion of a dish left by 
guests, tnat the host may not feel himself re- 
proached for insufficient preparation. Hunter, 

mAN'NI-kIn, n. Sec Manikin. Beattie, 

mAN'NISII, a, 1. Human ; like a man. Gower, 

2, Partaking of the qualities of a man ; not 
womanly; masculine; bold, [ii.] 

A mannhh countenance, which overthrew the lovely 
sweetness, the noblest power of woniunkind. Sidney, 

A woman impudent and mannish grown. Shak, 

MAn'NISH-LY, ad. In a mannish manner, [e.] 

mAn'NITE, n, [It. ^ Fr. manniie,'\ A species of 
sugar obtained* from manna. P, Cyc, 

MA-NQET&'VRE (insi-nil'ver), n, [Low L. manope- 
ra, from L. M«m/s,the hand, and opm^a^ works ; 

— applied originally to work done by the hand 
or manual labor; It. manovra ; Sp. maniohra\ 
Fr. manoeuvre \ main^ the hand, and aucre, 
work.] 

1. (Naut, Sc Mil,") The management or work- 
ing of a ship or a fleet ; — a movement or evo- 
lution in military tactics. 

The English commander wore close round uixm the ene- 
my and actually separated their line. This bold and masterly 
maTioiuvrG proved decisive. JJtlsham. 

2. Dexterous or skilful management ; an 
adroit procedure; stratagem; plot; finesse; 
trick. 

. . . To make them the principal theatre of their 
vres for securing a determined majority in ParIiniiient./iwX<*. 

MA-NCEtll'VRE (mfi-nd'v^r), v, n. [It. mnnoi^rare; 
Sp, maniohrar ; Fr. manmtx'rer,'] [t. manceu- 

VRBI>; pp, MANCBrVRING, MANOSUVllKD.] 

1. To perform mameuvres ; to manage mili- 
tary or naval tactics adroitly. Todd, 

2. To manage skilfully ; to employ stratagem 
in order to effect an object ; to contrive ; to plot. 

MA-NCEt)'VR9R, n. One who manoeuvres; one 
who manages adroitly. West, Rev, 

MAN — OP— wAR', n. a public armed vessel ; 

a ship of war. Mar, Diet, 

2. ( Omith,) The albatross. P. Cyc, 

MA-NOM'^S-TigR, n. [Or. g«»»ds, thin, rare, and 

a measure ; Pr. memomHre,] An instru- 
ment for measuring the density or the rarity of 
gases. NiekoL 
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mAN-Q-MET'R1C, I a. [Fr. manometrigu>e\ 

MAN-O-MET'Rl-CAL, > Pertaining to the ma' 

nom’eter. * C/miy. 

MA'NON, n, [Gr. pavdv, a soft sponge ; L. ma» 
«ojt.] {Zobl.) A genus of zoophytes. P. Cyc, 

mAn'QR, n, [Low L. manerium ; Old Fr. maner^ 
or manoir'y from L. maneOf to abide ; because it 
was the permanent residence of the lord and of 
his tenants. Spelman. Blackstone. — Coke sug- 
gests the same etymology, but prefers Old Fr. 
meaner^ to guide, the tenants being under the 
lord’s guidance,] {Law.') 

1. A feudal estate of a noble kind ; a district 

or land of a court baron, lord, or great person- 
age, granted partly to tenants in consideration 
of certain services, and partly reseived to the 
lord for the use of his family, with a jurisdiction 
over the tenants for the lands granted them ; — 
formerly called a harony^ and in modern times 
a lordship, [England.] Bim'ill, 

2. A fran^ise or right to hold courts and 
have suit and service rendered, or quitrents 
paid by copy-holders and others. [Eng.] Burrill, 

3. A tract of land occupied by tenants who 

pay a fee-farm rent to the proprietor, sometimes 
in kind, and who sometimes perform certain 
stipulated services. [U. S.] Burrill, 

MAN'QR— IldiJSE, ) 'pjjQ Louse of the lord or 

mAn'QR— SEAT, ) owner of a manor. Cowley. 

MA-NO'Rl-AL, a. Belonging to a manor, Todd, 

MAN'Q-SCOPE, n, [Gr. /lavrfj, rare, and axojrfw, to 
view*.] An instrument for measuring the rarity 
and density of the air ; a manometer. Hr, Black, 

MA-NO' VjpR-Y, n, {Law.) A manoeuvre or handy- 
work, to cat'ch game illegally. Smart- 

mAN'-PLEA^-J^R, n. One who pleases men, or 
who endeavors to gain their favor. Wright, 

f mAN'— C lUELL-j^R, n, A killer of men ; a murder- 
er ; a manslayer. Shak, 

MAN'Rgp, ) {Scottish Late,) Service or 

mAN'— RENT, j homage rendered to a lord or a 
superior. • Jamieson, 

mAn'-ROPES, n, pi. Ropes used in going 

up and down a vessel’s side. Dana, 

MAN'SARD-R6ftP, w. {Arch,) A curb-roof; — 
so called from its inventor. Brande, 

mAnse, n. [L. mansio ; Low L. mansa^ mansus ; 
Nor. Fr. manse ; Fr. mat son.) 

1, {Law.) A habitation or dwelling, with land 

attached. Wnrton, 

2. A parsonage house, [Scotland,] Jamieson. 

MAN'-SiiR-VANT, n. A male servant. Heut.y. M. 

MAN'SIQN (-shun), n. [L. mansio ; maneo, to 
abide ; It. mansione ; Sp. mansion ; Fr. maison,) 

1. The lord’s house in a manor. Johnsmi, 

2. A dw'elUng-house ; a house of residence ; 
a dwelling ; a seat ; particularly a house of some 
magnitude. “il/«w«/o»buildedfuU Chaucer* 

3. A habitation ; an abode. In my Fatlu*r’« 

house are many mansio7is,** John xiv. 2, 

Syn.— dwellinff^'tmiL h<mse. are applied 
rath(>r to the habitation ; seat and resldemcs^ to the 
situation. A spacious tnatmon, ns of a man of wealth 
or rank ; a convenient or liandHonin/ioatreordiedRtAy ; 
a pleasant residence ; a lieautilul seat, 

t mAn'SIQN (niftn'flhim), v, n. To dwell, as in a 
mansion. “ Creatures mansiming,*' Mode, 

mAN'SIQN-^-RY, a. Resident; residentiary. 
“ Mansionary canons.” Wright, 

MAN'SION-n(>USE, «. {Law,) A dw elling-house, 
with all out-houses, as barn, dairy-house, ^te., 
on the premises, though they be not under the 
same roof, Burrill, 

fMAN'SION-RY (mttn'ehun-rrt, n. A place of 
residence; a 'dwelling; a mansion. iffActA. 

MAN'SLAUGH-T®;R (mUn'slkw-ter), n, X, The 
killing of a man* MiUon, 

2. {Law,) The unlawful killing of a man, 
though without malice or deliberate Intention, 
— either voluntarily, as in a sudden quarrel, or 
involuntarily, but m the commission of some 
unlawful act. BurriM, 
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MAn'— SLAV-5Rj One who kills a man; a 

man-killer ; a homicide. 

Cities for refuge for the man-siaffer, JHum, xxxv. 6. 

MAN'-STEAL-^R, n. One who steals and sells 
men. F'iv man-stealers ^ tov liais.” 1 TimA. 10. 

MAn'— STEAJL-ING, 71 . The act of stealing men. 

Blackstone, 


MAn — STEAL-JNG, a. Stealing men. “ Man- 
stealing Tartars.” Broiaie. 

tMAN'SUETE (man'swet), a, [L. mansuetus.} 
Mild; gentle; tame; good-natured. Chaucer, 

t MA n'SU^-TUDE (-swe-tud), n. [L. mansuetudo,'\ 
Mildness ; gentleness ; tameness. Brgsicett, 

MAN'SWeAr, V, n. See Mainswear. Todd, 

MAn'TA, n, [Sp., a blanket, "I {Ich.) A flat fish, 
very troublesome to i)earl-fishers. Ogilcie, 

MA^'TKAU (m&n'ts), n.; pi. manteaux (inAn'- 
tdz). [Fr.] A cloak ; a mantle. Phillips. 

MAn'TEL (man'tl), n. [Ger. maidel,'\ (Arch.) A 
beam or timber resting on the jambs of a fire- 
place to support the work above; — written also 
mantle. — See Mantle. Wotton. 

MAN-T^-LiST' [man-te-lSt', S. IV, F. Ja. ; min'te- 
ISt, J. K. Sm. IVr. ; in^ni'let, P.], n. [Fr.] 

1. A short mantle or cloak. Chaucer, 

2. (Fort.) A movable parapet constructed of 

boards, covered with metal or leather, to serve 
as a protection to miners in carrying a sap or a j 
trench towards a besieged place. Brands. 

MAN 'TEL— PIECE (mdn'tl-p5s), ?i. (Arch.') A 
beam across the opening of a fireplace, or the 
shelf placed against the mantel, often called the 
mantel simply. — See Man jcle. Hunter. 

MAN'TIC, a. [Gr. tiavTiK6s ; judmf, a prophet, a 
seer.] Relating to divination. 

This mantle fury* displaying itself in. the eyes rolling, the 
Ups foaming, &c. 2'reiic/t. 

MAN'TI-GER Fman-tl'ger, S. TV. ; man'tl-ger, Sm.; 
mdn'te-g§r, TVb.; man'te-jer, K.], ?i. [Pers. 
mardkhora ; Gr. fiavnxfi^ai ; L. nianiichora, a 
fabulous Indian beast, with a human face, a 
lion’s body, and a scorpion’s tail ; Fr. mantihore?^ 
(Zotil.) A large monkey or baboon. Arbuthnot. 

MAN-tIl'LA, n. [Sp,] 1. A woman’s head cov- 
ering, of silk or other stuff. Velasques, 

2. A light covering thrown over the dress of 
a lady ; a small mantle. Shnmonds. 

mAn'TIS, n. ; pl. mXn^tj-sE?. [Gr, (i&vrts, a kind 
of locust.] (Ent.) A Linnoean genus of orthop- 
terous insects. Brande. 


MAN-TlS'S^, n. [L., an addition.'] The decimal 
part of a logarithm. Brande, 

mAN'TLE (mSln'tl), n. [L. manielum, or mantel- 
lum^ a cloak ; It. mantello ; Sp. ^ Port, manto ; 
Fr. manteau. — A. S. mantel f or mcntel; Dut., 
Ger., Dan., ^ Swed. mantel ; W, manielL] 

1. A kind of garment or cloak thrown over 
the rest of the dress ; a mantilla. 

Uis purple mantle boasts the dye of Tyre. Miclde, 

2. Any thing overspreading ; a covering. 

The green mantle of the standing pool. Shal. 

Their actions vrore disguised with mantUa. Hayvoca d. 

3. (ZooL) The external fold of the skin of the 

moUusks. Brande. 

4 (Arch.) A beam resting on the jambs of a 
fireplace, and supporting the wall or brick- work 
above ; -""Called also mantle-piece, and mantle- 
shelf or mantle-tree, &c., and often written 
mantel, mantel-piece, &g, Bntton, 


MAN'TLB (man'tl), t?* a. \W. mantellu.] p. man- 
tled; pp. MANTLING, MANTLED.] To COVer 
with a mantle or as with a mantle ; to cloak ; 
to overspread. 

The mantled meadows moum. S^pmter. 


MAn'TLB, u. n. 1. To spread the wings as a hawk. 
Nor Is there hawk which mamdeth on her perch, i^panaer, 
2. To be expanded ; to spread luxuriantly. 

The ‘maniUnq vine 

lALya forth her purple grape, and gently creeps 
Luxuriant. Mlton, 


3. To gather any thing on the surface, as 
firoth or other coating. 


There are » sort of men whose visages 
1)0 cream and mantis like a standing pond. 


Shak. 


4. * To be suffused, or to rush to the face. 

When iiutntlmy blood 

Flowed in his lovely cheeks. Smith. 

5. To take delight ; to joy ; to revel. 

IMy frail fancy, fed with full delight. 

Doth bathe m bliss, and matitUtK most at ease. Spenser. 

IVLXN'TLE— SHELF, n. The shelf or work over a 
fireplace, in front of the chimney. Simmonds. 

MAN 'TLE— PIECE, ) Abeam resting on the 

MAN'TLE— TREE, ) jambs of a fireplace, or the 
shelf placed against the mantle. — fc»ee Mantle. 

MANT'LET, n. See Mantelet. Stocqmler. 

MAN'TLING, n. (Her.) The representation of a 
mantle or any drapery about a coat of anus. Todd. 

MAN'TO, n.; pl. mXn't 6§. [It.] A robe; a cloak. 
** A 7nanto, or black cowL^ Ricaut. 

t M.^N-TOL'O-GIST, n. A prophet. Mackenzie. 

t MAN-T<5L'Q-Gy“, w. [Gr. pavreia, prophecy, and 
7,6yoi, a discourse.] The gift of prophecy. Mason. 

MAN'— TRAP, n. A trap for insnaring a man 
when committing a trespass. Gent. Mag. 

mAn'TUA (man'ty-a or mSn’tu) [man'tu-a, J- F. 
Ja. Wr . ; man'ta, S. E. ; maLn'chi.i-a, TT'". j m&n’td, 
K. iSm.], fi. [Gr. pav60n ; It. pnanto ; Fr. man- 
teau.] A woman’s gown or dress. Pope. 

MAN'TUA-MAK’ER (man'tu-mak’er), n. One who 
makes dresses for women*; a dress-maker. 

MAN'U-AL (-yu-al), a. [L. manualis; pnanus, the 
hsinSi ; ' It, manuale; Sp.matiual; Fr. manuel.] 

1. Relating to the hand; performed by the 
hand ; as. “ Manual labor.” 

2. Made or written with the hand, as a signa- 
ture. ” His majesty’s sign mamial.** Clarefndon. 

MAN'y-AL, n, 1. A small book, such as may be 
carried in the hand. “ Mamial of laws.” Hale, 

2. The service-book of the Roman Catholic 

Church. Stilling fleet, 

3. In church organs, a row^ of keys for the 
hands, as distinguished from the pedal. Ihoight. 

MAN'U-j\L-IST, n. An artificer, [r.] Maunder. 

f manuarius.] Performed 

by the hand ; manual. Fotherby. 

MA-NU'Bl-AL, a. [L. manvMalis, from manuhia:, 
spoils.] Belonging to spoils, [r.] Bailey. 

Manubial column, a column adorned with trophies 
aud spoils. Offdvie. 

Mj^-jrd-'BRf-i/M,n. [L.] A handle, [r.] Boyle. 

t MAN-y-DU'e^JNT, n. Manuductor. Robiitson. 

MAN-U-DtlC'TIQN, n. [L. manitducHo ; manus, 
the hand, and dtico, to lead.] Guidance by the 
hand ; a leading ; a guiding. Broione. 

MAN-V-DOO'TCR, m. Conductor; guide. Jordan. 

t mAN’U-fAcT, 71. [L. manvfactus, made by art.] 
Any thing made by art ; manufacture. Maydman. 

MAN-y-PAC'TO-RY,7t. 1. The process of making 
any thing ; manufacture, [ii. J Bolmgbroke. 

2. A building or place where a manufacture 
is carried on. Locke. 

MAN-U-PAc'TQ-RY, a. Relating to manufact- 
ures"; manufactural. Swift. 

MAn-TJ-FAct'U-RAL, a. Relating to manufact- 
ures*; manufactory, [r.] Maunder. 

\ mAn-TT-fAct'URB (man-H-rnkt'yuO, n. [L. mamis, 
the hand, and ,/rtc^o,/ac^t<s, to make ; It. mani- 
fattura ; Sp. matiufdctttra ; Fr. manufaciure.] 

1. The process of making any thing by art, or 

i of reducing materials into a form fit for use by 

the hand, or by machinery ; as, “ An establish- 
ment for the manufacture of cloth.” 

2. Any thing made or manufactured by hand 
or manual dexterity, or by machinery. 

The peoiants are clothed ia a coarse kind of canvas, the 
mmrjacturc of the country. Adavson. 

MAN-IT-FAct'^RB, u. a. \Sp. manufacturar ; Fr. 
mariufactwr&r.] p. manufactured ; pp, man- 
ltpacturing, manufactured.] 

1, To form by manufacture or workmanship, 
by the hand or by machinery ; to make by art 
and labor ; as, ** To manufacttire cloth.” 

2. To use or work up in manufactures- “We 

manufacture our wool.” Johnson, 


MA.y-C-FAcT'UEE, r. n. To be engaged in man 
ufacture. “ A manufacturing \ illage.” Boswell, 

MAX-y-FACT'UR-ER (inan-u-fakt'yur-§r), n. One 
who manufactures ; an artificer. ’ TJ'atts. 

t MAN'U-MIS^E, V, a. [L, manumitto, mamt- 
To manumit ; to liberate. WaUer. 

MAN-_U-MIS'SI0N (mSln-u-misli'un), n, [L. man- 
umissio ; Ix. manitmissione ; Sp. niapiumision ; 
Fr. 7nanumission.] The act of manumitting*, 
liberation from slavery ; emancipation ; en- 
franchisement. 

Slav e$ wore iron rings until their manwms^on. Srousne. 

Syn. — See Emancipation. 

MAN-y-MIT', V. a. [L. manumitto : ma^ius, the 
hand, and mitto, to send ; i. e. to dismiss out of 
the hand; It. pnanomettere ; Sp. ^naiiumitir,] 
[f. manumitted; pp. manumitting, manu- 
mitted.] To set free ; to release from slaveiy ; 
to liberate; to emancipate. “Barons who mdn- 
umitted their vassals.” Wai^on. 

mAn-u-mIT'TOR, n. One who manumits; an 
emancipator, Qu. Rev. 

mAN-U-MO'TIVE, a. [L. mantis, hand, and mo- 
veo, to move.] Movable by the hand. Ogilvie. 

MAn-U-MO'TOR, n. A small wheel-carriage, 
made so as to be movable by the person sittmg 
in it ; a carriage for exercise. Wright. 

MA-NUR'A-BLE, a. That may be manured or 
cultivated. Manurable Isnxas.** Hale. 

•f* MA-NUR'A-GE, n. Cultivation ; culture. Wartier. 

t MA-NUR'ANCE, 71. Cultivation. Spenser. 

MA-NURE', v.a. [Fr. manceurrer.] p. manured ; 

pp. MANURING, MANURED.] 

1. fTo cultivate by manual labor. Milton, 

2. To fertilize by manure, dung, or compost; 
to supply with nutritive matter, as the soil, or 
plants; to enrich. 

Husbandmen, to make their vines bear, manure them with 
vine leaves or the husks of expressed grapes. Hap. 

MA-NURE', 71. [From the verb.] Any thin^ 
used for fertilizing the soil, or supplying nutri- 
ment to plants, as dung, compost, muck, &c. 

In all fUrms too distant from any town to carry manttre 
from it. . . . the quantity of well-cultivated land must be In 
proportion to the quantity of manure which the farm itself 
produces. A. South, 

t MA-NTJRE'MENT, n. Cultivation ; improve- 
ment. “ The mamiremmt of wits.” Wotton, 

MA-nCtr'ER, 91- One who manures or fertilizes. 

mAn'U-SCRIpt, n. [L. matius, the hand, and 
scriptum, something written ; Low L. manu- 
senptum ; It. manuseritto ; Fr, manusorit^ A 
paper w’ritten ; a writing of any kind, in con- 
tradistinction to printed matter. “A collection 
of rare mamtscriptsP Wotton. 

MAn'U-SCRIpt, a. Written, not printed. Burney, 

t MAN-U-SCRIp'TAL, a. Pertaining to manu- 
script’; written. * Byrom. 

t MAN-y-TfeN’EN-CY, 71. [L. manutmentia^ 

Maintenance. * Abp. Scmcrqft. 

mAnX, n. The language of the Isle of Man ; — 
wTitten also manks. McOuUoch, 

mAnX, a. (Geog.) Relating to the Isle of Man, 
or to its language. TV. Scott. 

MAN'Y (inSn'§), a. [Goth, mangs, managai; 
A. S. manig, mani, &c. ; Dut. menig; Dan. 
mange ; Sw. mUngd ; Frs- mennig ; Icel. mangi^ 
\comp. MORE ; superl. most.] Consisting of a 
great number ; numerous*; more than few ; man- 
ifold ; as, “ Many men of many minds.” 

J8®* It is used distributively before a noun in the 
singular number ; as, ^^Many a time ’’ ; ^^Many a day.’* 

MAN'Y CinSn'§], 71. 1. Many persons or people; 
the Bulk of the people ; the multitude. 

The mutable, rank-scented many* Shak. 

Seeing a great many in ridi gowns. Addison. 

2. A great number. 

Like a mant/ of these lisping hawthorn buds. Shak. 

3. [Old Fr. magnie,] A retinue of servants; 
a household ; a family. 

The kings before their many rode. Drpden. 

kSS^Many, in our old language, was a noun sub- 
stantive, meaning a multitude. It remained so in 
SUafcspeare’s time, and perhaps may be not improperly 
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used so still. It is, however^ mostly used as an ad- 
Jective, but with more than one circumstance indicat- 
ing Its former rank ; for not the article only, but an 
adjective at the same tune, is otten joined with it, as 
“A great many,^^ (a great multitude.) “ When a sub- 
stantive follows, indeed, the particle o/as a sign of the 
genitive case, is not admitted ; we say a great many 
men. But this seems merely an Anglo-iSaxonism pie- 
served in familiar speech.” Mitjord. 

jQSr* dilany is much used in composition ; as, many- 
colored, many-sided, &c. 


MAN'Y-AN'GLED (mSn'^-Sn'gld), a, 
many angles ; multangular. 


Having 

Grew. 


MAN'Y-CLfiFT (mSn'§-)» «• 
sures ; multifid. 


Having many fis- 
Gray. 


MAN'Y-C6L'QRED (m€n'e-kfil'urd), a. Having 
various colors. ** Many-colored robe.** Pope. 

MAN'Y-CC>R*N5RED (mSn'e-kbr'nerd), a. Polyg- 
onal* ; having many corners. Dryden. 

MAN'Y-FLO'VV'^IRED (mSn'e-flbCl*urd), a. Having 
many flowers. PUkhiyton. 

MAN*Y-HEAD'JFiD (mSn*e-li€d'§d), a. Having 
many heads. “ Many-headed beast.” Spenser. 

MAN'Y-LlN'GUAgED (men'f-lSng'gwsijd), a. 
Having many languages. Pope. 

MAN'Y-LEAVED (mSn'e-levd), a. Having many 
leaves. Smart. 

MAN*Y-LfeGGED (m€n'f-lSgd), a. Having many 
legs.* Wright. 

MAN'Y-LfeT'T^lRED (mSn*e-lSt'terd), a. Having 
many letters. Ogilcie. 

MAN*Y-MAs'T^RED (mgn^e-mds't^rd), a. Having 
many masters. Ogilcie. 

MAN^Y-PART'jpD (m€n*$-p4rt'ed), £i. Divided into 
many parts ; multipartite, Wright. 

MAN'Y-PEO'PLED (m€n'§-pS*pld), a. Populous. 
** Th*e manv^eopled city.’* Sandus. 


** Th*e many-peopled city.’* Sandy s. 

MAN'Y-PfeT'ALLED (m8n'§-p«t'^ld), a. Having 
many petalsl Loudon. 

MAN’Y-Sti'DJeO (mSn*§-), a. Having many sides. 

MAN'Y-SPDJgJD-NfiSS (m«nV), 1* The quali- 

ty of having many sides. 

2. Freedom from narrowness or bigotry j en- 
larged scope. 

The manjMndednesa of the German mind. Ec. Rev, 

MAN'Y-TiME§ (mSn'e-tiraz), ad. Often; fre- 
quently ; repeatedly ; oftentimes. Addison. 

MAN'Y-TONED, a. Giving many tones. 

JUAN' Y-TRiBBD, a. Consisting of many tribes, 

MAN' Y~TWlNK' LING, a. Gleaming or twinkling 
often or variously. Gray. 

MAN'Y-VALVED (mSn'^-vaivd), a. Multivalvular. 

MAN'Y-VEINED (-vand), a. Having many veins. 

MAN' Y—V6iCED (-vbist), a. Having many voices. 

MAp, n, \L.mappai S^.mapa; "Nor.Tr.mappe, 
a table-cloth.] A delineation of some portion 
of the surface of the sphere (terrestrial or ce- 
lestial) on a plane ; a chart. 

j|6Dr Terrestrial maps are geographie or kydrographie.. 
according as. they denote a portion of the land or of 
the sea ; the tatter, Jlio waver, are usually called charts. 
— A tope graphical map represents the minuter fea- 
tures of the surface of the earth. Davies. 

MAP, V. a. \i. MAPPED ; pp. mapping, mapped.] 
To delineate geographically or in the manner 
of a map ; to set down. Shak. 

MA'PLE (ma'pl), w, [A. S. mapulder, mapeldor.'] 
{Bot.) A tree of the genus Acer, of many species. 

9 ^ Most of the species yield a saccharine juice, 
and especially the ,Rcer saecharinum of North Amer- 
ica (called the supir or rock-maple), from whose sap 
sugar IS produced In considerable quantities. London. 

MA'PLE, a. Relating to the maple. Ash. 

mAp'— M dONT-JgJR, n. One who puts maps upon 
rollers after pasting them on canvas and coat- 
ing them with varnish. Simmonds. 

MAP'PJgE-y, n. The art of planning and design- 
ing maps; mapping; cartography. Shak. 

mAP'PJNG, n. The act of one who maps ; the art 
of delineating maps. Arroxoaimtk. 


mAr, V. a. [M. marr, to kill. — A. S. myrran, or 
amyrran, to dissipate, to consume.] [t. marked ; 
pp. MARRING, MARRED.] To injure ; to spoil ; 
to hurt ; to damage ; to harm ; to impair. 

Stnving to better, oft we mar what *8 well. Siak. 

t MAR, n. 1. A blot ; an injury. Asekam, 

2. A mere, or small lake. [Local, Eng.] Grose, 

MAR-A-b6iJ', n. [Fr. marabout.'] {Oniith.) A 
bird'of India, the feathers of which are used as 
decorations by ladies; a species of crane. JBaM. 

mAr-A-b6ut', n. [Fr.] 1. A house or edifice 
for worship among the Mahometans, contain- 
ing the tomb of a saint. Jackson. 

2. A saint ; — so used by the Mloots. Campbell. 

MAr'A-CAN, n. (Omith.) A species of parrot 
of a large size found in Brazil. Wright, 

MAR'A-COCK, n. (Hof.) A plant of the genus 
Passijlora. Wi'ight. 

MjR-Ji-JrJiTH'4 [mar-a-nXth'a, W. J. F. Ja. C. 
IFr.’; mar-e-ni'tha, K. Sm. ; ina-rSln'gi-thsi, S.],n. 
[Hebrew ox Syriac.] A curse or form of anathe- 
matizing among the Jews, signifying “ the Lord 
will come,*’ 1. e. to take vengeance. Mencale. 

MA-RAN'TA, ». {Bot.) A genus of evergreen 
herbaceous plants growing in tropical countries ; 
Indian arrow-root. Loudon. 

MARr- 4 S-eHt^Jrd,n. [It.] A liquor distilled from 
the cherry. W. Ency. 

MA-RA§'MUS, n, [Gr. papaapds ; pnpaivu), tO put 
out or quench, as fire ; papaivopai, to waste 
away.] {Med.) A wasting of the body ; emaci- 
ation ; atrophy ; phthisis ; tabes. Jbunglison. 

And moonstruck madness, pining atrophy, 

MaraamuSf and wide-waadng pestilence. Mlton, 

Mj[R-4S‘Q,uPjrb, n. Maraschino. W. Ency. 

MA-R A UD', V. n. [Fr. marauder, to play the 
rogue ; maraud, a rogue.] [i. marauded ; pp. 
MARAUDING, MARAUDED.] To rove as a free- 
booter or soldier in quest of plunder. Addison. 

MA-RA(JD', n. [Fr. maraud, a rogue.] The act 
of marauding ; ravage ; plunder. 

While it would expose the whole extent of the surround- 
ing country to maraud and ravage. W. Irving. 

MA-RAUD'ER [msi-i-aw'd^r, J. E. F. Ja. K. Sfti. 
Wr. Wb, ; ma-rs'd^r, W. P.], «. [Sp. mero- 
deader ; Fr. maraud, a rogue ; maraudeur . — 
Dan. marodor.] A plunderer ; a pillager ; a 
freebooter. Ilarte. 

M^-RAITD'ING,^. G. Roving about, as a soldier 
or freebooter, in quest of plunder; robbing; 
plundering ; as, ** A marauding party.** 

MA-RAUD'ING, n. The act of roving about in 
quest of plunder. Maunder. 

MAR-4-VE ' DI, n. [Arab.] A small Sj^anish cop- 
per coin, of less value than a farthing; — now 
disused. Todd. 

MAR'BLE (niUr'bl), n. [Gr, pboyapos ; pappalpu), 
to sparkle, to gleam ; L. marmor ; It. mamio ; 
Sp, marmol ; Fr, marhre.] 

1. A limestone or carbonate of lime of many 


particularly a little ball which boys play with. 

JLferfefcs taught them percussion. Arbuthnot, 

3. A Stone remarkable for some sculpture or 
inscription ; as, ** The Arundelian marbles*' 

MAR'BLE, a. 1. Made of marble ; as ** A marble 
statue*’ ; ** A marble table.” 

2. Resembling marble ; variegated like mar- 
ble. ** Marble colors.” Sidney. 

MAR'BLE (mUr'bl), v. a. [Fr. 9nar6rer.][». mar- 
bled ; pp. MARBLING, MARBLED.] TO Varie- 
gate or vein like marble. “Well-sleeked mar- 
bled paper.** Boyle. 

MXE'BLE-BRfiASr^lO, a. Insensible; hard- 
heaxted, “ Marble-breaated tyrant.” Shak. 

MAR'BLE-OdN'ST^J^NT, a. Firm or unchanging 
as marble ; immovable. SJmk. 

MAR'BLE— £D^ED (m&r'bl-idjd), a. Having the 
edges marbled, as the leaves of a book. 

MAR'BLE-HEAET'BID (mkr’bl-hSirt’^d), a. Cruel ; 
hard-hearted. “ Marble-hearted fieni** Shak. 


mAr'BLJNG, n. The act of variegating or veining, 
as paper, in imitation of marble. Goldsmiih. 

MAR'BLY, a. Containing, or having the appear 
ance oi, marble. Mrs, Jameson. 

MARC, n. [Fr.] Matter which remains after the 
pressure of any fruit, or of any substance that 
yields oil ; pomace. Farm, Ency. 

MAR'CA-SITE, n. [It. marcassita\ Sp. marque- 
sita ; Fr. marcassite.] {Mm.) A variety of iron 
pyrites, containing generally a little arsenic ; — ‘ 
called by the Cornish miners mundic. Ure. 

MAR-CA-sIt'J-CAL, a. Relating to, or contain 
ing, marcasite. * Boyle. 

MAR-CAS'SJN, n. {Per.) A wild boar represent- 
ed in a coat of armor. Crahh. 

MAR-CES'CJgNT, a, [L. marcesco, marcescens, to 
decay.] {Bot.) Fading; withering, but not 
falling. Farm. Emy. 

MAR-CES'ej-BLE, a. [It. marcescibile.] Liable 
to fade or to wither, [r.] Blount. 


to fade or to wither, [r.] Blount. 

MARCH, n. [L. MaHius, pertaining to Mars, the 
god of war.] The third month of the year. 

The stormy 3Iarch has come at last, 

With winds, and clouds, and changing skies. Bryant. 

MARCH, %\ n. [It. marciare ; S^.marchar ; Fr. »i«r- 

che7\] [i. MARCHED ; pp. MARCHING, MARCHED.] 

1. To move by steps, or in military form ; as, 
“ The army mar'ched in battle array.” 

2. To walk in a stately manner ; to step ; to go. 

Doth Yoik intend no harm to us, 

That thus he mat cJieth with thee arm in arm? Shah. 

3. [A. S. 9nea7'c, a boundary.] fTo be con- 
tiguous ; to border upon. Gowc7\ 

MARCH, V. a. 1. To put in military movement. 

Cyrus, marching his aimy over mountains of snow. Boyle, 

2. To bring in regular procession. 

March them again in fair array. Prior. 

MARCH, n. [It. mar^o ; Sp. marcha j Fr. marckc. 
— Dut. dr Ger. 7na7'sch.] 

1. A military movement; motion of a body 
of troops from one place to another ; journey of 
soldiers. 

These troops came to the army harassed with a long nml 
wearibumo ma/c/i. Bacon. 

2. A Stately, regulated, or deliberate walk. 

We came to the roots of the mountain, and had a veiy 

troublesome mat'ch to gain the top of it, Addiwn. 

3. Movement; progression; advance. 

4. {Mil.) The beat of a drum as a sitmal to 

move. A7tolk*s. 

5. {Mus.) A militar^r air, played to regulate 

the steps, and to animate the minds of sol- 
diers. Brando. 

6. pi. Borders. — See Marcher. 

To make a march, in the game of eucre, to take all 
the tricks of a single deal. Boyle. 

MARCH'^)R, ?i, 1. One who marches, 

2. In the middle ages, one of the noblemen 
who lived on the marches of Wales and Scot- 
land. Brando. 

MARCH'EB, n. pi. [Goth. marka% A. S. meare ; 
Dan. df ow. md^rke ; Nor, Fr, marche, territory, 
neighborhood. — L. maigo, a margin,] Bor- 
ders, limits, frontiers, or confines of a country. 

They of those marches . . . 

Shall he a wall suifielent tn (iefend 

Our inland troiii the piltbi ing borderers, Rhak* 

MAR 'CHET, n. A fine formerly paid to a lord or 
superior for redeeming a young woman’s vir- 
ginity at the time of her marriage;-- a badge 
of feudal bondage. [Scotland,] Jamieson. 

MARCH'ING, n. Military movement ; passage of 
soldiers; march. Campbell. 

MXR'CfllQN-fiSS (mar'8h«n-«s) [mUr'shvn-Ss, IF. 
Sm. U. IVr. Wh, Kenrlck ; mar chun-d«, S. J. E. 
F. Ja. ; mar'cUun-5s or mar'shun-dsj jfif.], n. The 
wife of a marquis ; a lady of the rank of marquis, 

9SP Marchioness, as it stands in its alpUabetiral 
place in the difIbreRt editions of Walker’s Dictionary, 
IS pronounced iudr*ch^n«Ss ; btU tins is doubtlosa a 
mis’rint ; for in his ** Principles,*'* No. SW«, he s[)ells 
It for pronunciation iiiU.rishyu-iSs ; and again, No. 352, 
for tile pronunciation of eh, he dasses ma/vMexawi 
with chaise., cheraUer, modiine, icc. 

mXrch'PANE, n. [Fr. massepam ; pain, bread.] 
A kind of sweet bread or biscuit ; a macaroon. 
Good thou, save me a p{e«e of morcAjeKoie. Shak^ 

mXk'OID, a. [L. tmreidus.] Leon; shrunk; 
meagre; pining; withered, £larpe$h 
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M AR-CID'I-TY, 71, Leanness ; meagreness. Perry. 

MAR'CIQI^-ITE (riiar'shun-It), n. (Eccl. Hist.) A 
follower of Marriotiy a heretic of the second 
century, who adopted the notion of two conflict- 
ing principles, one good and the other evil, and 
imagined that between them there existed a 
third power, or principle, neither wholly good 
nor evil, the Creator of the >vorld, and the God 
of the J ewish dispensation. Brande, 

MAR'CITE, n. {Eccl. Ihst.) A follower of Mur^ 
cuSf an Egyptian of the second century ; one of 
the sect self styled the Perjecti. Bi€ck. 

MAR'CQR, n. [L.] Leanness, [n.] Browne. 

MAR-C6^§IAN, n. {Eccl. Hist.) One of an early 
sect of Cliristians, who were a branch of the 
Gnostics ; — so called from an Egyptian named 
MarcuSf and reputed a magician, Brande. 

MAR'CUS, n. [L.] A large, iron-headed ham- 
mer. Weale, 

HARD, n. See Merd. Todd. 

mAre, n. 1. [A. S. meeret mere^ or myre\ But. 
men'ricx Ger. m,ahre\ Dan. nicer \ Sw. niarr.'\ 
The female of the horse. 

2. [A, S. mnra, the nightmare.] An incubus ; 
the nightmare, [k.] — See Nightmare. 

Mushrooms cause the incubus, or the mare^ in the stom- 
ach. Bacon. 

MAr'JP-KAN-XTE, 71. {Mm.) A pearl-gray trans- 
lucent variety of obsidian, from Marekan, in 
Kamtchatka. Dana. 

MA-RE'NA, n. {Ich.) A kind of fish resembling 
a pilchard. Wright. 

mAre'SQJIIAL (mar'slial), 71. [Old Pr. mareachal j 
Fr. mtir'et^al. — See Marshal.] A chief com- 
mander of an army. — See Marshal. Prior. 

MARE’^'—NfiST, n. Something ridiculously ab- 
surd ; a hoax. [Colloquial.] For. Qu. Rev, 

EAre*§'-TAIL, n. 1. {Bot.) An aquatic plant 
of the genus Hippnris. Loudon. 

2. A' long, narrow, dark cloud. Halliwell. 

MAr^GA-RATE, n. {Ckem.) A salt formed of 
margaric acid and a base. P, Cyc. 

MAR«gAr'{0, a. [Fr. — See Mar- 

GARITE.] {Chem.) Noting a fatty acid, of a 
pearly lustre, into which the margarine, or con- 
crete portion of certain oils is converted by the 
action of alkalies. P. Cyc. 

MAR'GA-RTnB, n. [Fr.] A solid, fatty matter, 
obtahled from olive oil and some other vegetable 
oils ; — so called from its pearly lustre. Brande. 

MAR-GAR-I-TA'CEOyS (66), a. Pearly. Maunder. 

MAR'G.VRiTE, n. [Gr. fxapyaplnts ; L. margaHta, 
a pearl.] 

1. t A pearl. Neither cast ye your inarga-- 
rites before swine.*' Matt. vii. 6, Wick. Trans. 

2. {Min.) A mineral of a pale, pearly-gray 

color ; — called also pearl mica. Dana. 

mAR'GA-RItes, 71. An herb ; a daisy. Ainsworth. 

mAr-GA-rIt'ic, a. {Ckem.) Noting a fatty acid 
obtained from castor oil. Bra7\de. 


MAR-G^-RJ-TlP'lglR-Otys, a. [L. margarififer ; 
maryarita, a pearl, and fero, to bear.] Con- 
taining or producing pearls. Maunder. 


MARGi^-R6N, > {Chem.) A white, solid, 

MAR'GA“R6NE, > fatty matter, obtained by dis- 
tilling margaric acid with quicklime. P. Cyc. 

MAR'aA-ROttS,a. {Chem.) Noting a fatty acid con- 
taining less oxygen than margaric acid. Brande. 

MAR'G.\y, n. {Zot'A) A species of wild cat, na- 
tive of South America ; JFeUe tigrina. Fiectker. 

f MAR^E, n. [Fr. marge.l A margin. Spemer. 

t mAr' 9 ?;NT, n, A margin, Shak. 

t mAr'^^NT, a. To note in the mamin of a 
book. Mir. for Mag. 


MAr'^JN, n. [L, margOf marginis 
ijTr, 


, It, margine ; 

Sp. mairgen ; "Fr. marge.'] 

1. A border ; brink ; verge ; edge ; rim. “ The 
margin of the fatal flood.” Dr^dm. 

'I. The blank space left around the printed 
;e of a book ; as, A note in the margin.** 
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3. {Com.) An opportunity for profit, arising 
from the difference in the prices at which an ar- 
ticle may be bought and sold. Wari'ington. 

Margin of a course,, (Brch.) tile upper side of a 
course of elates uncovered by the next superior course. 

Syn.— See Border. 

MAR'9lN, t\ a. To border. Bourne. 

MAR'^IN-AL, a. [It. margwale; Sp. ^ Fr. mar^ 
ginal ] delating to, or being on, the margin ; 
as, ” Marginal note.” Addison. 

'LJ-Ai n. pi. Notes written on the 
margin of hooks. Colendye. 

MAR'9[^-AL-LY,fl^. In the margin. Xewcome. 

MAR'^fN-ATE, t?. a. [L. margino^ marginatus \ 
Sp. margenar ; Fr. marginerf) To furnish with 
a margin. Cockeram. 

MAR'^IN-ATB, ? Having a margin ; inar- 

MAR'9{N-AT-JPD, S gined. Johmon. 

mAr'^INEO, a. Having a margin. Goldsmith. 

MAR'GODE, n. {Mm.) An extremely hard bluish- 
gray stone. W^idgki. 

IVIAR'GOT, n. {Ick.) An American fish of the 
perch kind. Wright. 

MAR'GRAVE, n. [Ger. 7narkgraf\ Tiiark, a bound, 
and graf, a count ; i. e. count or keeper of the 
marches, or borders.] A title of sovereignty or 
rank formerly used in Germany, and equivalent 
to the English marquis, Bt’ande. 

MAR-GRA'VJ-ATE, n. The territory, jurisdiction, 
or dignity of’ a margrave. Maunder. 

MAR'GRA-viNE, n. [Ger. markgi'djinii.] The 
wife of a mar^ave, equivalent to the English 
marchioness. Mau7ider. 

MA 'Rl-AN, a. Relating to the Virgin Mary, or to 
Queen Mary. Southey. 

MA'RJ-£T, n. A kind of violet. Bailey. 

MA-Rl^'B-NOfJs, a. [L. mare, the sea, and gigno^ 
to produce.] Produced in or by the sea. Wright. 

MAr'I-GOLD [mSrif-gSld, W. P.J.E.F.Ja.Sm. 
Wt. ; «iS're-}>3ld, jS. A.], ». [Maty and gold.] 
{Bgt.) A genus of shrubs and herbaceous plants 
of several varieties ; Calendula. Loudon. 

Maricrold vtndoits, {Arch.) circular windows often 
found in cathedrals, called also rose windows and 
Cathanne-wlieel windows. Craig". 

mAr'I-GRAPH, n. [L. mare^ the sea, and Gr. 
to describe ; Fr. ma7'igrapke.] A ma- 
chine for registering, im a permanent manner, 
the height of the tides, Stnimcmds. 

MAR'I-NATE, V. a. [Fr. mariner.] [f. marinat- 
ed ; pp. MARINATING, MARINATED.] To Salt 
and pickle, as fish ; to salt and preserve- King. 

MA-RIne' (ma-rSn'), a. [L. mai'inus ; more, the 
sea ; It. Sp. maHno ; Fr. monw.] 

1, Belonging to the sea. Shells and other 

ma7'ine bodies.” Woodwmd. 

2. Maritime ; naval ; nautical. “ Touching 

marine affairs.” Hayward. 

Marim acid, the name formerly applied to muriatic 
or hydrochloric acid. — Marine glue. See Glue. — 
Marine raUtoay, a railway on which ships may be 
drawn up from the water to be repaired. 

Syn. — See Nautical. 

M^-R^NE^ n. 1. Sea affairs ; shipping ; a navy. 

The first [ffictlons] wTshed France diverted fV'om the poli- 
tics of the continent, to attend solely to her marine. Burke. 

2. A soldier in a ship of war. Johnson. 

Royal TuarineSy a body of English troops trained to 
encounter an enemy either at sea or on land. 

MAr'I-NBIR, n. [A. S. manner. — Fr. marinier.] 
One wnose business it is to navigate the sea ; a 
seaman ; a sailor. 

Syn.— See Sailor. 

MAr-I-NQ-RA'MA, n. [L. mare, th-e sea, and Gr. 
dpaftat a view.] ’ A view of the sea. Wright. 

MA-R(-5l'A-TJ6JR, n. A worshipper of the Vir- 
gin Mary.’ N, Brit. Rev. 

MA-R1-6l'A-TRY, n. [Mary and Gr. Xarpeta, 
worship.]’ Worship of the Virgin Mary. Ch, Ob. 

MAR'I-P&T, n. {Zonl.) A kind of weasel; the 

i zoril of Buffon ; Viverra sorilla. Wright. 


't’HlrlAR'lSH, n. pVI, Goth, marisalio , A, S. merscSt 
or mere; Ger, ?HorscA.] A marsh. MiUoru 

MAR'ISH, a. Fenny ; boggy ; swampy. Bacon 

MAr'I-TAL [mUr'e-tal, 5. W. P. J, E. F. Ja Wr , ; 
m 9 -ri'tal, bill . ; ina-rl'tgil or nur'e-iai, A.], a. [L. 
maritalisi Sp. <^Fr. 7narital, pertaining to mar- 
riage.] Pertaining to a husband; incident to a 
husband. AyHffe. 

•f" MAR'l-TAT-BlD, a. [L. mai'itatus, married.] 
Having a husband. Bailey. 

MA-RIT'J-MAL [nia-rlt'e-m^l, S. W. P.Ja.; m&r'- 
N»i.], a. [See Maritime.] Maritime. 
“A voyage.” [r.] Raleigh. 

-fMA-RIT'l-AIATE, a. Maritime. Raleigh. 

AlAa'r-TIMB (mar'e-tim), a. [L. maiitimus; It. 
ma7'ittimo ; Sp. maritimo ; Fr, mantitiie.] 

1. ^ Relating to the sea ; marine ; naval ; 
nautical. 

2. Bordering on, or being near, the sea. “A 

7nantime town.” Addison. 


MAR'JQ-RAM,«. [Low L. majorana ; It. maggio- 
7*ana; Sp. 7nej07'a7ia\ Ex. mai'jolaine^ {Bot.) 
A genus of aromatic shrubs and herbaceous 
plants of several varieties ; Origammi. Loudon. 

jg®* The species generally cultivated are the com- 
mon or pot marjoram {Origanum vulgare), and sweet 
or summer marjoram { Origanum marjorana), and bas 
tard or winter marjoram {Origanum peraeleatieum). 
Farm. Ency. 

MARK, n. 1. [Goth. mar"ka ; A, S. rnearc*, Dut. 
me7'k\ Ger. mark*, Dan. mcerke\ Sw. marks i 
W. marc.] A token by which any thing is 
known ; a sign ; a note ; a characteristic. 

As men that have passed bv a rocic at sea set up some mm k, 
thereby to remember tlieir fbrmer danger and avoid iLHobhee 

2. A line drawn or a point made, as by the 
hand or an instrument ; a stamp ; an impression ; 
a print ; as, “ A tnark on goods,” 

3. A vestige ; a track ; a trace ; a symptom. 

At present there are scarce any marks left of a subterra- 
nean fire. Addison. 

4s. An evidence ; a proof ; indication ; badge. 

As the confusion of tongues vras a mark of separation, so 
the being of one language Is a mark of union. Bacon. 

5. Distinction; eminence; as, “A man of 
mark.** 

A place of great and good mark and scope. Careio. 

6. Any thing at which a missile weapon is di- 
rected ; object ; as, ** To fire at a mark.** 

7. A cross or character made, as a signature, 
by one vrho cannot write his name. 

The method of the Saxons was. for such as could mite to 
inscribe their names, and, whether they could write or not, 
to affix the sign of the ciobs; which custom our illiterate vul- 
gar do, fbr the most part, to this day keep up, by signing a 
cross fbr their mark when unable to write their name. 

Blaekstone. 

8. [Fr. marc.'\ An old English coin, value 
13s, 4d. sterling (about $‘3.22) ; — a German coin, 
value Is. 4d. sterling (about $0.32), Brande. 

9. A weight for gold, silver, &c. Wright. 

10. [Fr, margMe.l A license ; commonly writ- 
ten mai'que. — See Marque. Jolvnson. 

Syn. — Mark is a term variously applied, and a 
thing made m different inodes. A mark made by ink, 
chalk, or by an instrument ; a mark on goods, an ani- 
mal, or a person ; a mark to be shot at; a man of 
mark or distinction. A pri7it of the foot; a pnnt on 
paper; an impression on wax; stamp on a newspa- 
per; a sign of a shopkeeper; sign of the zodiac ; a 
token of friendship ; a symptom of disease ; an indica- 
tion of wisdom ; a trace of an ancient custom ; a 
tissri^cof an ancient landmark ; the footsteps of those 
who preceded, and the tracks which they left behind ; 
a badge of office or distinction ; a stigma of reproach. 


MARK, V. a. [A. S. mearcian ; Dut. mej^ken; Ger. 
marke7i; Dan. mccrkei Sxv. marka. — It, mar- 
care*, Sp, marcars Fr. marquer. — See Marx, 
n.] JV. MARKED ; pp. MARKING, MARKED.] 

1. To impress with a token or evidence, or 
with a stamp or brand ; to trace a line or lines 
upon ; to impress ; to stamp ; to brand ; to print. 


For our quiet possession of things usefUl, they are natu- 
rally marked whore there Is need. Grew. 


2. To take notice of ; to notice ; to note* 


Mmk them which cause divisions contrary to the doctrine 
which ye have leai ned. and avoid them. Rom. xvi. 17. 

To mark out, to notify, as by a mark or stamp ; to 
point out ; to indicate ; to distinguish. 


mXrk, V. n. To note ; to take notice ; to observe* 

Men mark when they hlji|band never marit when they 
miss, as they do also of dreaxSs. Maeon. 
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MAR'KAB, n, {Astro7i,) The principal star in the 
constellation Pegasus. Hind, 

f MARK'A-BLE, a. Remarkable. Sir E, Sandys, 

MARKED (mArkt), p. a, 1. Impressed with a mark. 

2. Noted ; prominent ; notable ; conspicuous. 

MAE-KEE', 71. See Maiiq,uee. 

MARK'JgR, 71. 1. One who marks or notes. 

3. One who designates the wheeling- 

point, or the change of direction, of a battalion 
or company. Shepard. 

MAR'K?T, n. [A, S. market ; Dut. ^ Ger. markt ; 
Dan. marked \ Sw. marknad'^ Icel. markadr\ 
W. marchnad\ M. margey% Gael. ^ Ir. mar- 
ffadh.—'M.od, L. mercheta ; L. mercatus ; niercor^ 
to traffic ; merx^ tneras, goods ; It. mercato ; Sp. 
mercctdo ; Fr. march'^.'] 

1. A public place for the sale of commodities, 
especially provirions ; a place of public traffic ; 
a mart; an empoiium; an entrepot. 

If one bushel of wheat and two of barley will, in the mar- 
ket, be taken one for another, they arc of equal worth. Locke. 

2. Purchase and sale; as, “To find a ready 
market for merchandise,** 

3. Rate ; price ; charge ; cost ; valuation. 

So of old 

Was blood and life at a low market bold. Drjfden. 

4. A building in which provisions are sold ; a 
market-house. 

6. {Eng. Law.) The franchise or privilege by 
which a town is enabled to keep a market, or 
market-houses, within its limits. Burnll, 

V. n. [t. MARKETED ; marketing, 
MARKETED.] To deal at a market ; to buy or 
sell ; to make bargains. Johnson. 

MAR'KJgT, V. a. To sell ; to dispose of ; to vend. 

mJCr'K^IT-A-BLE, a. Current in, or fit for sale in, 
1:he market j such as may be sold. “ All mar- 
ketabU commodities.*’ Bp. Hall. 

mXr'K5T-A-BLB-N£sS, 71. The state of being 
marketable. Coleridge. 

MjiR'K^lT— BfiLL, n. A bell to give notice of the 
time of a market. Shak. 

MAR'KjpT-CRf'^R, n. A crier of the market. Lee. 

mAR'K^T— CROSS, n, A cross set up where a 
market is held, 

Theac things yon hare articulated, 

Proclaimed at market-a obaea, read m churches. Shak. 


]MtXR'K$T-DAY, n. The day on which a market 
is held, JJryden. 

MAR'KeT~POLK.S (mUr'ket-feks), n. pi. [See 
Folk.] People who go to the market. 

Poor market-foVeay that come to sell their com. Shak. 

MAR'K^JT-Ing, n. The act or the business of 
buying and selling, as in a market. 

mAr'K^T— MAID, 71. A woman or a girl who goes 
to market. SViaA. 


MAr'KI^T— MAN, w.; pi. MXR^K^:T-MfiN. A man 
who goes to market. Shak. 

MAr'KJIT-PLAcb, n. A place where a market 
is held; market-house. 

Behold the mnrket-plare with poor overspread: 

The man of Boss divides the weekly bread. Fope. 

WAR'KJpT-PRfOE, ^ price at which any 

MARfK]5T— RATE, ) thing is currently sold. 

The actual price at which any eoinmodify is commonly 
sold is called its marloet-priee. A, Smi^ 

t MAe'K|:t-STJ£d, t*. The site of a market. 

Drayton, 

mAr'K^T— n, A town in which a stated 
market is held. Spe^iser. 

MAr'K^T-WOM'^^N (mar'k§t-wam'»n), w. A 
woman who carries any thing to market for 
sale. Ash. 

mArK^ING— I j^K, 71. Indelible ink for marking 
cloth, &c. Hooker. 

mArk'MAN, 7»* Same as Marksman. Shak. 

MARKS'Mi^N, w. ; pi. MARKSMEN. 1. A man 
skilful to hit a mark. Shak. 

2. One who cannot write his name, but makes 
his mark for it. 


In the original Solemn T^eague and Oovenant, which Is 
now [I77f j in the Bntish Musi^uin, there are abundance of 
metnSwnen. SicoUon if Jiuni, Htat. of OmSerUmd. 


mArKS'M AN-SHIp, n. Quality of being a marks- 
man; dexterity of a marksman. Silkman. 

MARL, n. [L. marga ; It. ^ Sp. ma^^ga.—'pVit. ^ 
Ger. mergel; W. 9 yiai'L — SkiiiQier derives it 
from A. S. merg, marrow.] A feitilizing earth, 
or a sort of calcareous earth compounded of 
carbonate of lime and clay in various propor- 
tions and in ditierent degrees of compactness 
and friability. Brande. 

MARL, r. a. [7. MARLED ; pp. MARLING, MARLED.] 

1. To niiinure with marl. Mortimer. 

2. {NaiU.) To wind around, as a rope, with 

marline. Dana. 

M AR-L A'CEOITS (66), a. Resembling marl. Wright. 

MAR'LEQN, n. See Merlin. Todd. 

MAR'LINE (in*dr'lin), n. {Naut.) A small line of 
two strands, but little twisted, used for winding 
round ropes or cables, to prevent their being 
fretted; a finer kind of spun-jarn. Dana. 

MAR'LlNE-SPlKE, 7i. {Naiit.) An iron pin sharp- 
ened at one end, and having a hole in the other 
for a lanyard , — used in splicing ropes. Dana. 

MAR'LING, n. A winding with marlines. Smart. 

MAR'LtNG-SPIKE, n. Marline-spike. Dana. 

MAR'LITE, 71. {Mm.) A variety of marl. Ure. 

MAR-LlT'fC, a. {Mtn.) Relating to, or contain- 
ing, marlite. SmaH. 

MARL'-PlT, 7t. A pit out of which marl is dug. 

MARL'STONE, n. {Geol.) A sandy, calcareous, 
and irony stratum, which divides the upper 
from the lower lias clays. P. Cyc. 

MArL'Y, a. Abounding with, or like, marl. 

MAR'MA-LADE, n. [It. vna'i'mellata \ Sp. mer- 
melactii', Fr. marmelade.) A confect made of 
quinces or other fruit, boiled to a consistence 
with sugar. Quincy. 

t mAR'MA-LET, n. Marmalade. Bailey. 

mAr'MA-TITE, 71. (3/di.) a black blende, con- 
sisting of sulphuret of zinc and sulphurot of 
iron ; — so named from Marynato, in the prov- 
ince of Popayan, where it is found. Dana, 

mAr'MQ-LIte, n. [Gr. pAppapoii, marble, and 
XiOos, a stone.] {Mtn.) A silicate of magnesia, 
occurring massive, of a grayish and greenish 
color, and a pearly lustre. Eng. Cyc, 

MAR-MQ-RA'CEOys (-shus, 66), a. Pertaining to, 
or like, marble ; marmorean. Maunder, 

mAr'MQ-R^TB, ) marynoratus.'] Cov- 

mAr'MQ-RAT- 5D, ) cred with marble. Wood. 


the 7th century, and established a sect in the 
mountains of Libanus and Antihbanus in 
Syria. Brande, 

MA-r66n', n. [Supposed to be derived from 
a word, used in Spanish America, signifying 
kogJmnters. Brayule.) A free negro, or a lun- 
away negro slave, in the West Indies, living m 
the mountains. Ed. Rev. 

MA-R66N^ V. a. \i. marooned ; pp. maroon- 
ing, MAROONED.] {yuiit.) To leave, as sailors, 
on a desolate island ; to place in the condition 
of maroons. Crabh. 

MAR'PLOT, n. One who defeats a plot. Clarke. 

MARQX7E (mark), n. [Fr., from Ger. mark, a 
boundary.] 

1. {Law.) A permission or license to pass the 

frontier of a country, in order to make repri- 
sals ; — generally used as synonymous with re- 
py^isal. Burnll, 

2. A ship commissioned to make reprisals. 

Brande. 

Letters of marque and reprisal, commissions or let- 
ters which authoiize reprisals on a foreign state, par- 
ticiilaily on the merchant-vessels of an enemy. 

hJr-Q,UEE' (mar-ke'), n. [Fr.] A field-tent, 
or covering, made of strong canvas, to keep off 
the rain. Crahb. 

MAR'QUpss (nidr^kw§s), n. [Sp. marques.'] An 

English title of dignity next in rank to that of 
duke. — See Marquis. Selden. 

Till of late, marquis was the usual and almost 

only torm ; hut marquess has now become common. 
Smart says, “ Marquis, tlie French orthography, is 
getting out oi use, except when wo refer to a toreigiier 
bearing this title.” — In England this title was first 
confcired by Richard IL, who, in 1387, created Rob- 
ert de Vere, Earl of Oxford, Marquess of Dublin. 
Brandr, 

MAR'ClUljlT-RY (mar’k^t-r?), n, [Fr. marquetrie ; 
marqveter, to speckle, to spot.] {Arch.) In- 
laid woik, consisting of difierent pieces of di- 
vers colored woods of small thickness glued on 
to a ground usually of oak or fur, foinicrly 
much used in cabinot-u ork, but now chiefly con- 
fined in its use to floors ; chcckcred-work ; in- 
laid wood-work ; parquetry. Brande. 

MAR'QUIS (mar'kwjs), 7t. 1. [Fr. marguis) It. 
marchese ; Sp. marques.] A title of dignity in 
England, France, and Germany, next in rank 
below that of duke.— See Marqtusss. Peachayn. 

2. [Fr. marquise.] i-A marchioness. Shak. 

MAr'QUJ§-ATE (mar'kwiz-at),7i, [IPT.marguisat] 
The seigniory of a marquis. Wotton. 

mAr'CIUIS-d6m, n. A marquisate. Holinshed, 


t mAR-MO-RA'TION, n. [L. marmoratio.] An 
overlaying or incrusting with marble. Blount. 

mJsR-MO-rA^TVM, n. [L.] A cement formed 
of pounded marble and lime. Brmidc. 

MAB-MO'Rjg-AL, a. Marmorean. [R.] Shelley, 

MAR-MO'Rip-AN, a. [L. marmorezis; It, mar- 
moreo; Fr.* marmoreen.] Made of, or like, 
marble. Hamilton. 

mAr'MOSE, n. [Fr.] {Zod.) A species of opos- 
sum, inhabiting M^exico and South America; 
Didelphis miirimts. Waterhouse. 

MAR-MO-^fiT', 71. [Fr. 7narm<yuset.] {Zo'Ol) A 
srr ill monkey. — See Jacciius. Shak. 

M AR'MyT, or M AR-M(>T' 

[msir-m6t', S. ; mari- 
mot, Ja. K. R. Aeh, 

Wr Wb.; m?ir-mlSt', P. 

S/Ti.], 71. [It. marmot- 
ta, or marmotto; Fr. 
ma7'7not.] (Zo >1.) K ro- 
dent quadruped of the yia.Tmctt{ArcUimysAlpimiS.y 
genus Arrttmyys, somewhat like the squirrel, and 
placed in the same family by Van Der Hoeven, 
J8®^Tlieinarme«a, however, in tlioir general form, 
are nearly the reverse of the squirrels, being heavy, 
with short legs, a middle-sized or short tall, and a 
large, fiat head. Brands. 



MAR'R^IR, 71. One who mars or injures. Ascham. 

mAr'R{-A-BLE, a. [Fr. mayndble.] That may 
be married ; marriageable, [it.] Huhet. 

mAr'RJA^E (m&r'rij), n. [L. mas, maris, a male ; 
Fr. manage', ma7'i, a husband.] The act of 
marrj ing, or uniting a man and woman for life 
as husband and wife : the state of legal union 
between a man and a woman ; matrimony ; 
wedlock; wedding; nuptials. ** Mania ge is 
honorable in all.” Heh. xiii. 4. 

The reason why so ffew marrtaues are happy, is heeanso 
young ladies spend their time lu making nets, not In making 
cages. Swift, 

It IS somotinies used as an adjective, and it is 
often used in composition ; as, marrni^e-ariicles, mar- 
riage- bed, d&c. 

Syn. — Marriage, wedding, and nupUals, imply 
rather an act than a state ; matrimony and wedlock de- 
note a state ; but the term marriage is also iistMj to 
denote botii an act and a state ; as, ** Jllfam'a;^r is a 
divine institution,” A treaty of marriage ; a iiappy 
or an unJmnpy marnaye ; a spleixiid or an unostenta- 
tious wedding, or nuptials ; holy matrimoity ; born m 
toedloek. 


MAR'RIA^B-A-BLE (mUririJ-g-bl), a. 1. Fit for 
wedlock ; ot age to be married. 

yenng heiress whom I begin to look upon as ma^affn. 

2. Capable of union. Milton. 


MA-R5NB', n. [Fr. marron.] An impure color 
or pigment, in which red predominates. IFeoie. 

mAr'QN-Ite, n. (Eccl Hist.) A follower of 
Maro, who seceded from the Catholic Church in 


mAr'RI A^B-^-BLE-NfcSS, n. The state of being 
m.iniagcable. Ash. 

mAE*RIA9E-Ar'T{-CLE^, 7». pi. A contract cm 
which a marriage is founded. lyriyht 
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IMARTIAL 


MJ[R RJA^E— POR'TIQN, n, A portion given to 
a wonaan at her marriage. Jiurrows, 

MAR'RJED (inar'nd), p, a. 1. United in marriage ; 
as, “ Mdrried persons.” 

2. Relating to marriage ; conjugal ; connu- 
bial, “ The married state.” Dry den, 

MAR'Rl-lglR, n. One who marries. Ann, Reg, 
a, [Fr.] Of a chestnut color. Hunter, 

MAR-r66n^ n, [Fr. marron, a chestnut.] A 
deep red or chestnut color. i>>mart, 

MAR-r66n', a. Of a deep red, claret, or chest- 
nut color; chestnut-colored. Hunter, 

t MAR'RO-autN, n. [Fr.] Spanish leather ; 
morocco. Ckanibers, 


MAr'RQT, n. {Ornith.) The auk. Booth. 

MAr'ROW (mar'ro), n. [A. S. mearh, or mearg ; 
Uut. merg, or murg ; Ger. mark ; Dan. marv ; 
Sw. Tnerg, or marg^ 

1. A soft, oleaginous substance, contained in 
the bones of animals ; pith; medulla. 

The back-bone hath a kind of marrow which hath an af- 
nniiy with the biain. Bacon, 

2. The essence or best part of any thing. 

2. A companion. [North of Eng.] Ray, 

t MAr^ROW, V, a. To fill as with marrow ; to 
glut. “ Their marrowed mouths.” QuarUs, 

MAR'ROW— BONE, n, 1. \maTrov3 and bone."] A 
bone containing marrow. 

To boil the chicken and the niarrme^ones. Chaucer. 

2. pi. [Written marie-hones by Chaucei'^ and 
marl-bones by Sir T. More. ^ ILirle” says 
Richardson^ “is supposed to be Mary, the 
name of the Virgin, and the compound to be 
applied to the knees from the genuflections 
made to her.”] (In burlesque,) The knees. 
“ Down upon your marrow-bones.** Dry den. 

To hnng one doton upon his marrow-bones, to make 
one beg pardon on his knees. 


MAr'RQW-fAt, n. A rich kind of pea. Johnson, 

MAR'RQW-Ish, a. Of the nature of marrow. 
“ A soft, man'owish . . . substance.” Burton, 

MAR'ROW-l£sS, a. Void of marrow. Shah, 

MAr'ROW-Y, a. Full of marrow ; pithy. Cofgrave, 

M4R-R0'B1-UM, n, [L.] (Bot,) A genus of 
plants ; hoarhound. Ogilvie, 

MAr'RY, V. a. [It. marttare ; Sp. maridar ; Fr. 
marier, — See Maiuii.vge.] [i. mariued ; pp, 

MARRYING, MAltttlED.] 

1. To join or unite in marriage. Gay, 

2. To give in marriage. 

Mccflonas took the liberty to tell him fAugustus] that he 
must either uxarrp Ids daughter to Agrippa or take away his 
life. Bacon, 

3. To take for husband or for wife. 


You *d think it strange if I should niarrp her. 
4. To join together ; to unite ; to link. 

And ever, against eating cares, 

Lap mo in Boft Lydian airs 
Married tO' immortal verse. 


Shale. 


MUion, 


MAR'RY, V, n. To enter into the conjugal state. 

Never mmry but for love, but see that thou lovest what is 
lovely. Fenn, 

MAK'EY, inteyj. Indeed ; forsooth ; — originally. 
By Mary ; i. e. by the Virgin Mary. Chaucer. 


MAR'RY'^fNG, n. Act of one who marries. Stow* 

MAR$,n. FL,] 1. (Roman Myth,) The Latin name 
of the deity who was worshipped as the god of 
war. Brande. 

2. (Astron.) A planet, the next to the earth 
in the order of distance from the sun. Hind. 

3. (Old Chem.) A terra applied to vtoxL,Todd, 

MAE'SA-L^, n* A white Sicily wine. Smart. 


mArsh, n* [M, Goth. Tnarisaiw ; A. S. mersc ; 
Ger. marJcA,*— Old Fr. marcke; Fr. marads.'] 
A tract of low land frequently overflowed with 
water ; a watery tract of land ; a fen ; a bog ; a 
quagmire ; a morass ; a swamp. 

MXr'SHAL, n* [tfow L. marechaUus, or mares^ 
ehalcuSf from Ger. marschalk, or marschaU% 
mahre, a horse, and schalk, a servant ; i. e. an 
attendant upon horses; It. mareseioRo*, Old 
Fr. maresekoM ; Fr. marichal, — Gael. $ Ir. ma- 


rascal, or marasqal, — “ The word appears to 
have been c\tended fiom the primitive usage, 
curator equorum, he that had charge of horses.” 
Richardson.) 

1. An otfleer who regulates combats in the lists. 

No mat ^ual by. 

As kingly rites require, nor judge to tiy. Dnjden, 

2. One who regulates rank or order at a 

feast, or other : a master of ceremo- 
nies, or of a ooiebratlon. 

— y. ft-rt v-,11 walked to and fro 

A,«.. .1, *1 the same. Spenser, 

3. One who goes before a prince to declare 

his coming ; a herald ; a harbinger ; a pursui- 
vant. Sidney. 

4s. A title of honor in many European coun- 
tries, applied to various dignitaries and high 
offices, and especially to a commander-in-chief 
of military forces. Brande, 

5. A commander in chief of military forces. 

6. The ministerial officer of the courts of the 

United States, with duties similar to those of a 
sheriff. [U. S.] Bur rill. 

Bari marshal, or lord marshal, a high officer of state, 
who presided in the Court of Chivalry. — Marshal of 
the king^s house, or kmght marshal, an officer wliose 
especial authority is in the king’s palace, to hear and 
determine all pleas of the crown, to punish faults 
committed within the ver^, and to hear and judge of 
suits between persons of the king’s household. — 
Mar<thal of tTie King'* a Bench Prison, the officer wlio 
had charge of that prison. Burritl. 

MAR'SHAL, V. a. [/. marshalled; pp, mar- 
sh ALLING, MARSHALLED.] 

1. To rank in order ; to arrange ; to dispose. 

As inconceivable os that a blind man should an 

anny. GUmvilI. 

2. To lead, as a harbinger ; to herald. 

Thou manhar<!t me the way that I was going.. Shftl 

MAR'SHAL-L^R, n. One who marshals or ar- 
ranges *; one who puts in order. 

Dryden was the great refiner of English poetry, and the 
best tnarohaUer of woids. 

MAR'SHAL-LING, n, (Her.) The arrangement 
and distribution of coats in a shield so as to 
denote the several matches and alliances of a 
family. Brande, 

MAR'SHAL-SEA (-ss), n* or see of the mar- 

shal. 

1. A prison in Southwark, Eng., belonging to 

the marshal of the king’s household. Johnson, 

2. (Lazo.) The court of the lord steward of 
the king’s household, having jurisdiction of 
crimes committed within any of the palaces or 
houses of the king ; — originally held before the 
marshal of the king’s house to administer jus- 
tice between the king’s domestic servants. 

Whishaw, 

MAR'SHAL-SHiP, n. The office of a marshal. 

MARSH'— BRfiD, a. Bred in a marsh. Clarke, 

MARSH'-CiNaUE'FdlL (-sink'-), n* (Bot.) A 
plant found in marshes and peaty bogs about a 
foot high, having dark purple flowers, and five 
exterior sepals ; Comarum palustre. Eng. Cyc, 

MARSH'— fiL'DlgJR, n, (Bot.) A shrubby, coarse 
plant, with thickish leaves ; Ica frvtesc&ns ; — 
called also highwater-ahrub* (h'ay. 

mXrSH'-HAR-RI-|:r, n. (Omith.) The harpy ; 
duck-hawk ; Circus (stnegmostis. Tarrell. 

MARSH'— LAND, n* Marshy land, Drayton, 

MArsh'-MAL-LOW, w. (Bot.) A perennial plant 
having flowers of a pale rose color and a carrot- 
shaped, white, fleshy root, as thick as the thumb, 
often used as an emollient and demulcent; 
AUhea officinalis* Eng* Cyc* 

MARSH'-MAr'I-GOLD, n. (Bot*) A plant found 
in meadows and wet ditches ; water caltrops ; 
CaUha palusiris, Eng. Cyc. 

jiy^ThU well-known plant is used as a pot-herb in 
spring;, when coming into flower, under the name of 
tmosltps. Gray, 

MARSH -PjBN'NY-WORT (-wttrt), n. (Bot) A 
plant having sl'ender stems creeping or rooting 
in the mud, with its leaves, of the size and form 
of a piece of money, lying flat on the ground ; 
Hydrocotyle vulgaria; — called also pennywort, 
smepJdltmg pennygrassy %ohite~rot, flukewori, 
and sheep* s-hane* Eng* Cyc* 


M-Xrsh'-R6cK-^:t, n, {BoQ A species of water- 
cress. Johnson, 

M ARSH’-R6§E-MA-R V, n. (Bot) A North Ameri- 
can plant, the root of which is a very powerful 
astringent; Statice Limonium. Gray. 

i MARSH'--SAM-PH1RE, n, (Bot) A genus of plants 
found in moist salt districts; glasswort; salt- 
wort ; Saliconiia. Dmidon. 

MARSH'-TRE-FdlL, n. (Bot.) A plant found'in 
bog^ soils, having a very bitter root, used as a 
tonic ; buckbean ; Menyanthes trifoliata.Doudon* 

MARSH'y, <r. 1. Boggy; wet; fenny; swampy. 

Marshy grounds.” Dryden. 

2, Produced in marshes. “Delicates of leaves 
and marshy weed.” Dryden* 

MAR-SU'PJ-AL, n. [Gr. pnpclTTiov •, Tt. marsupium. 
See Marsupitm. — It, marszipiale \ Fr. marsis- 
pial.) (Zobl.) One of the Marsupi^lia, a mam- 
miferous quadruped, the female of w’hich has a 
pouch, which serves as a temporary abode for her 
young, as the kangaroo and opossum. Brande. 

MAR-SU'PI-AL, a, (Zoi.l.) Pertaining to the 
'Marsupialia ; having a sack or pouch under the 
belly for carrying the young. Oicen, 

MAR-SU-PI-A* Ll-4, n, pi. {Zo:d.) An order of 
animals, 'the females of which are furnished 
with a marsi/piu?n, or pouch, for carrying theil 
young. — See Marsupial, Brande, 

MAR-SU-PI-A'LI-AN, a, (Zobl.) Belonging to 
the class Marsupialia ; marsupial. Maunder 

MAR-SU'PI-A-L6Id, a. Resembling the marsu- 
pials. ’ Hitchcock, 

MAR-su'P|-AN, a. & n. See Marsupial. Kirby. 

MAR- S U-PI-A ' TA , n. pi, Marsupialia. Brande, 

MAR-SU'PI-pN, n. See Marsupium- Dimglison. 

MAR'SU-PITE, n. (Pal.) One of a genus of fos- 
sil echinoderms, shaped like a purse. MantelL 

Mi\R-sC'PJ-0M, n, [L, marsupium, a pouch.] 

1. (Zobl.) The abdominal pouch of the kan- 
garoo, opossum, &c., for carrying their young. 

Brande, 

2. A muscle in the e/e of hawks which ena- 

bles them to flatten the cornea, so as to see to a 
great distance. Brewer, 

3. ( A sac or bag with which any part 

is fomented. Dunglison* 

mArt, n. [Contraction of market) 

1. A place of public traffic; a market. “A 

great maH of the best horses.” Temple, 

2. t Purchase and sale ; bargain. 

I piny a merchant’s part, 

And venture madly on a despemte mor^. Shaft, 

f MART, V, a* To traffic ; to buy or sell. Shak* 

f MART, V, n. To trade dishonorably. Shak. 

\ MAR'TA-g6n, n* (Bot) A kind of lily; Turk’s 
cap ; Lilium martagon, Loudon. 

t MAR'TJgL, V, n, [It. marteUare ; Fr. mai^eller^ 
To strike ; to make a blow. Spenser* 

MAR-TfiL'LO, a. [Supposed to be derived from 
a fort in Martella Bay, Corsica, Brands.) Ap- 
plied to a tower, or circular building of masonry. 

Martello towers were erected along the differ- 
ent parts of the British coasts, as a defence against 
tbe meditated invasion of Bonaparte. Brande, 

MAR'TJgN, n. 1, [L. martes*. It. martora\ Sp. 
marta ; Fr. marte, or martre, — A- S. mearth ; 
But. marter ; Ger. marder*) (ZoOh) An ani- 
mal of the family Mustellidce, or weasels, and 
genus Martes ; — particularly the Maries foina, 
or stone-marten, a large and beautiful animal, 
whose fur is much valued. —See Stone-mar- 
ten. BeU. 

2, [Fr. martinet) (Omith.) A name applied 
to a bird of the swallow tribe ; — 'Written also 
martin* Eng* Cyc* 

t mAr'T^IRN, «. A marten. Johnson* 

MAR'TIAL (m&r'sh?il), a, [L. martialis ; Mars, the 
god of war; It. marztale i Sp. mardal-, fr* 
martial.) 

1. Relating to Mars or to war ; suited to war 

or battle. '* Martial equipage.” Milton, 

2. Given to war ; warlike ; brave. 
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It is manifest that the northern tract of the vrorld is the 
snore martial region. Bacon. 

3. lililitary ; not civil ; as, “ Martial law.” 

“They proceeded in a kind of martial jus- 
tice.” Bacon. 

4. t Partaking of the qualities of the planet 

Mars. Brinme. 

5. ipid Chem.) t Having the qualities of iron. 
Martial ethiops, an old pliariiiaceutical nameofoxido 

of iron. — Jfttrt/oZ laiP, an ai binary law oiifiinanng in 
emergencies, regulated bv the expediency of the n»o- 
meiiT, and extending to all the inhabitants of a place 
or country. — Martini ■». rnetallic antimony ob- 

tained by di*('ompi>:riiig aiitpliiiret of antimony by 
means of iron. Brande. 

Syix. — Maitial is a more technical and more com- 
prehensive term than warlike. Martial law, nmsic, 
equipage ; warlike spirit, appearance ; military disci- 
pline, expedition j soldier~like conduct. | 

t MAR'TIAL-I^M, n. Quality of being martial ; 
bravery ; warlike exercises. Brmce, j 

t MAR'TI.\L-fST, n. A warrior. Browne. 

MAR^TI AL-LY, ad. In a martial or warlike man- 
ner; bravely. Warner. 

IIAR'TIN, n. A species of swallow that builds 
nests on the eaves of houses ; — written also 
marten. — See Marten. Crabb, 

MAR-TI-n£t', n, 1. [Fr. martinet^ A kind of 
swallow ; a martin. ^ Barret. 

2. {Mil.) A very severe disciplinarian; — so 

called from Colonel Martinety an officer in the 
French army under Louis XIV. Voltaire. 

3. A small rope or line fastened to 

the leech of a sail ; a raartnet, Bailey. 

MAR^Tl-NgT-I^M, n. Severe discipline. Ed. Bev. 

MAR'TIN-gA-L, J ^ 7nartingala\ Fr. 

MAR'T|N-GAlB, > martingale.) 

1, {Man.) A strap passing between the fore 

legs of a horse, from the nose-band to the girth, 
to prevent his rearing. Hmris. 

2. {Nattt.) A short, perpendicular spar, un- 

der the bowsprit-end, used for guying dovxTi the 
head-stays. Dana. 

MAr'TIN-MAs, n. [Martm and mass.] The feast 
of St. Martin ; the 11th of November ; — often 
called martilmasy or martlemas. Fuller, 

MART'L^IT, 71. 1. A kind of swallow; a marten. 

The temple-hauntuig martlet. Shak. 

2. {Her.) A fanciful bird, depicted without 
feet, and noting a fourth son. 

MART'NJIT, n. {Naut.) One of the small lines 
fastened to the leech of the sail, to bring that 
part of the leech which is next to the yard-arm 
close up to the yard. Bailey. 

tMART'-T5\^jN, «. A market-town. Milton. 

MAR'TYR (indr'tyr), n. [Gr. itdprvy ; yaprvplWy to 
bear witness ; L. martyr ; It. m%rtlre ; Sp. mar- 
tir ; Fr. ina7'ty7\ ■— Goth, mari'tr ; A- S. ma^^tyr.) 

1. One who dies for the truth, or who sutlers 
death or persecution on account of his belief. 

Stephen is generally called the protoniartyr, i. e. the first 
martyry or witness, ae the word {layntfj implies? the person 
who, at the evident risk and ultimate loss of his liib, bears 
testimony to the truth. Br, A. Clarke. 

2. One who sacrifices his life for any cause. 

The martvrs to vice far exceed the martyr* to virtue, both 
in endurance and in number. Colton. 

MXr'TYR (mar'tur), v. a. [L MARTYRED ; pp. 

MARTYRING, MARTYRED.] 

1. To make a martyr of by putting to death. 

The primitive Christians, before the tkee of their enemies, 
would acknowledjge no other title but tliai, though hated, 
reviled, tormonteo, wartyretf fbr it. Bcarmn. j 

2. To torment ; to persecute ; to torture ; to ' 
agonize ; to destroy. 

Amoret, whose gentle heart 

Thou mariyrett with sorrow and with smart. Spenser. 
mXe'TYR-dQm, n. The state or condition of 
being a martyr ; the death of a martyr ; testimony 
borne to truth or to one’s belief by voluntary 
submission to death. 

The better fttrtltude 
Of patience and heroic imrtgrthm 
tJnsuttg. MJtm. 

llXR'TYR-fZE, t?. a. [It. martinzzare; Sp. war- 
tirimr ; Fr. mzw’fymer.] To offer as a sacrifice. 
To her my heart 1 nightly fsmiyriat, S^pm»er» 

t mXr'T YR-LY, a. Relating to martyrs or to 
martyrdom, ‘ Bp* Ocmdm* 


t MAR'TYR-O-LO^E, n. Martyrology. Bp. Hall. \ 

MAR-TYR-Q-l6^'IC, ) a. Relating to mar- 
MAR-TyR-g-L6<?'l-C.\L, ) tyrology. Osborne* 

MAR-TYR-OL'O-glST, n. [Fr. mairtyrologisie.) 
A wuiter of martyrology. “Fox, the martyr- 
ologiet:* ^^artoti. 

MAR-TYR-OL'O-GY, n. [Gr. /idprvp, a martyr, 
and /.oyoSf a discourse.] ^ , -i . 

1. That department of ecclesiastical history 
which relates to the acts and deaths of martyrs ; 
a register of martyrs. ^ 

2- A calendar or register kept in religious 
houses wherein are inserted the names and do- 
nations of their benefactions and the day of their 
death. “ The martyrology of Eusebius.” Brande. 

MAR'V^IL, n. [L. wonderful ; fntror, 

I to wonder at; It, Va ; Pj!- i/i'no' f n. 

■ 'Fr. 7 nerveille.) A w? n<..T ; .iii\ »m - i\ 

or astonishing; a pioci.-ax : a " wi *- 

vels of romantic fiction.** Wai'ton, 

MAR'VgL, V. n. {i. MARVEIiDBD ; pp. MARVEL- 
LING, MARVELDED.] To wouder ; to be aston- 
ished; to be surprised ; to admire. Shak, 

MAR'V^IL-LIZE, V. a. To render marvellous ; to 
represent as marvellous, [it.] For. Qu. liev. 

MARVEL-LOO’S, a.^ [lUmaravigliosoi Sp.mara- 
vilhso ; Fr. merveilleuxj] 

1. Wonderful; amazing; very strange; as- 
tonishing; stupendous; extraordinary. 

Marvellous things did he in sight of their p 

2. Surpassing credit ; incredible. 

The marvellom fiible includes whatever is supematumh ^ 

The marvellously used, in works of criticism, to 
express any thing exceeding natural power ; opposed 
to tile probable. 

t MAR'VEL-LOOs, ad. Marvellously. Shak. 

WAR'VEL-LOOS-LY, ad. In a marvellous man- 
ner; wonderfully’; strangely. Clarendon. 

MAR'VEL-LOyS-Ni^SS, n. The state of being 
marvellous ; xvonderfulness ; strangeness. 

mXrVEL-OF-PE-RO', n. {Bot.) A fusiform- 
rooted plant of the genus Mirahilist It has a 
fragrant flower, and the root, 'ivhen dried and 
powdered, forms the jalap of druggists. Loudoii* 

MA'RY-bOd, n. The marigold. Shak. 

MA-RY-OL'A-TRY, Mariolatry. Qu. Rev. 

MASCAGNIN (m?is-kan'yjn), n. ^Min.) Na^ye 
sulphate of ammonia ; — found in volcanic dis- 
tricts, and so named from Mascagniy who dis- 
covered it. Brande. 

MAS'CLE (mSs'kl) [mhs'kl, Sm. Wr.\ nihs’s!, iC], 
71 . { Her.) A bearing in the form of a lozenge 
perforated. Brande. 

t mAS'CIJ-LATE, V. a. [L. masculusy dim. of mas, 
a male,] To make strong. Cockeram. 

mAS'CU-LINB (19), a. [L. mascitlimis; maSy a 
male*; It. ^ Sp. mascuuno; Er. fnasculin.) 

1. Of the male sex ; male ; not fcuialo. “ Thy 

mascuU7ie children.*’ ^ Chaucer. 

2. Resemblii^ man ; manly ; virile ; hardy ; 
not soft ; not effeminate ; not feminine. 

You find something bold and viaseuline in the air and pos- 
ture of the ftwt figure, which is that of Virtue. Addmtu 

3. (Gram.) Noting a class of nouns, xvhich, 
in English, are the names of male animals, but 
which, in some other languages, include names 
of things. 

MAS'CT>LtNE-LY, ad.^ In a masculine manner; 
in a manner not feminine. B. Jonson* 

MAs^Cy-LJNB-Nfi*^S, n. The quality or the state 
of being masculine ; masculinity. Johnso^i, 

MAS-CIJ-lIn’I-TY, n. \Et. masntUniU.) State 
of being mascurine ; masculineness. Wakley. 

mAs ’JOJRdf n* [Fr,] A French wine* W* Bncy* 
t MA’^IIE, n. A bowl ; a mazer. BalHufeU, 

mASH, n. 3L [Old Fr. masaher; Fr, mheheTt to 
chew.— A. 8^. miscan; But. megen\ Ger, mis- 
cAe», tomix.— 'Gr. ptaaippsty to chew; B. mas- 
Uco.) A mixture of ingredients beaten toch- 
er ; — applied particularly to a mixture for reed- 
ing horses. 


I hare made a fair mash on ’tl ^ B. Jonson. 

2. (Brewing,) A mixture of malt with water. 

3. [Dut. ’Ger. masche.'] A mesh. “A net 

knit with so small mashes,** Mortimer, 

MASH, V. a. [i. MASHED ; pp. mashing, masked.] 

1. To mix or beat into a confused mass. Swift. 

2. {Bi'&wing.) To mix together, as malt and 

.^^ater. UoHirmr. 

MASH’lNG-Tll'B, n. A tub or vessel in which malt 
and water are mixed ; a mash-tub. Mortimer. 

MASH’-TDb, n. A mashing-tub. W. Eiicy. 

M Ash '-VAT, n. A mashing-tub. Maunder. 

mASH'Y, a. Of the nature of a mash. Tho7nson. 

mAsK (12), n. [It. maschera-y Sp. mascara^ Fr. 
7 nasque ; — Ger. 77 iaske. — According to GrotiuSy 
JHuety Wachter, and others, from Goth, masca, 
a sorceress, — because a mask resembles the 
visage of a sorceress. — Landais favors the 
derivation of the Fr. masque, from It. maschera, 
through Sp. mascartty composed of masy more, 
and caray visage, i. e. a second visage. — Mtmage 
and Skmner refer it to Ar. mascaray sport, jest.] 

1. A cover to disguise the face ; a disguise ; 
a visor ; a cloak ; a blind. 

Now Love pulled off his mask, and showed his fiice^ unto 
her. Sifhiey. 

2. Any pretence or subterfuge; trick; shift. 

Why dost thou strive the conscious shame to hide , 

By inaitks of eloquence and veils of pride? JPi tor. 

3. An entertainment, diversion, or ball, in 
w’hich the company is masked ; a masquerade ; 
a revel ; a piece of mummery. 

After whom marched a jolly company 
In manner of a mask. Spenser. 

This thought might 1 end nu‘ through the vrorld's vain mask , 
Content, though blind, had 1 no other guide. MtUtm. 

4. A species of drama, which, on account of 

the allegorical persons introduced, requiied the 
actors to be masked. Peaebam. 

6. (Arch.) A hideous face or visor in sculp- 
ture on antefixac, gargoyles, &c. Fatrbolt. 

mASK, V. a. [It. mascherare ; Fr. masque7\} [L 
MASKED ; pp. MASKING, MASKED.] 

1. To disguise with a mask or visor. 

I saw un antique statue masked. Addison. 

2. To cover ; to hide ; to conceal ; to cloak ; 
to screen ; to veil ; to shroud. 

Masktny the business from the common eye. Shak, 

mAsk, V. 71 . To revel ; to play the mummer ; td 
be disguised. S/ittk. 

masked (misk'^d or mfiskt), p. a. Disguised of 
covered with a mask ; so covered as not to create 
suspicion or distrust. Crabb. 

mAsk'^R, 71 . One who revels in a mask. Shah. 

t mAsk'^R-Y, 71 . The dress or disguise of a 
masker. War*s feigned maskery*^ Marst07%. 

MASK'HOX)rSB, 71. A place where masks are per- 
formed. Bp. I fall. 

M Ask'ING, n* Act of one who masks ; a revelling 
in masks. Ota7*kc* 

MAs'Kl-NONgE, n. (Ich.) A large black fish of 
the pike genus, found in the St. Lawrence and 
the great American lakes. Itichardson. 

MAs'LABH, n. (Med.) An excitant medicine con- 
sisting in part of opium; — much used by the 
Turks. Dutigmon. 

mA^'L|N,». [A. brass.— Gael. 
masltviy mongcorn, mnulhu--^ Johnson says, 
“ corrupted from 7nheellaueP^ lUrhardsoti re- 
fers to Old Fr. 7neslinge, or mesUmgs, a medley, 
and to But. mmchtluyn, a medley,] A mixture 
of different sorts of grain, ns rye and wheat; 
mongcom ; —written sneastUn,, meaftu, and 
mislin. Tnaser. 

MA^'LiN', a. Composed of various kinds. “ Mn.s- 
Ihi broad, made of wheat and rye.*’ Johtmm. 

MA'SON (mR'sn), n* [Low L. mgehio, referred by 
some etymoloi^sts to L. machim, a soaifold for 

i building; Tr.mafon.] 

1. A builder in stone or brick ; one who pre- 
pares or cuts stone. Wettoih 

2. One of a society bearini^ the epithet of 
J^e and accepted, the insignia of which are 
ohiefiy a builder’s tools ; a ftree-mason. Gray* 

«. Relating to masons or to free- 
masons. Todd* 
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MA'SON-Ite, n. (Mm.) A coarsely foliated sili- 
cate of alumina and iron. Dana. 

VIA'SON-RY (ma'sn-re), 71 . [Fr. ma^7inerteJ] 

1. The craft of a mason ; the art of building, 

** The instruments of mrtwwry.” Hume, 

2. The work of a mason ; a construction of 

brick or of stone. “ Huge pillars carved in 
masoni'y:^ Warner. 

3. Free-masonry. Land, Ency, 

MJs* O-RMH y n, [Heb.] (Jewish Theol.) A crit- 
ical work containing remarks on the verses, 
words, letters, and vowel-points of the Hebrew 
text of the Bible, by several learned rabbins ; — 
written also Massora, and Masora. Mather, 

MAS-O-RET'IC, ? massoreiico ; Sp. 

mAs-Q-RET'I-CAL, J 7nasoretico ; Fr. tnaasore- 
tiqtte.j Belon^ng to the Masorah, or to the 
authors of it. Mather, 

MAs'Q-RITE, n. One of those who composed the 
Masorah. Mather, 

mAsciUE (mAsk), 7x, A disguise. — See Mask. 

II MAS-ClU^It-ADE' (mas-ker-ade^, n. [It. mas- 
cherata ; Sp. ^nascarada ; Fr. muscaraae, — See 
Mask.] 

1. A diversion, amusement, or ball, in which 
the company is masked. 

In courtly balls and midnight masqvtei odes, P<ype. 

2. A disguise ; a cover ; a veil. 

Truth is forced to court us in niasqwerade. Felton. 

3. A Spanish diversion on horseback. 

The masquerade is an exercise they learned ftnm the 
Moors. Clarendon. 

II MAS aU^R-ADE', V. 71. p. MASQUERADED J pp, 
MASQUERADING, MASQUERADED.] 

1. To go in disguise. 

Mavpurading up and down in a lion's skin. It Estrange. 

2 . To assemble in masks. Swift. 

HmAs-CIU^R-ADE', V, a. [It. mascherare.^ To 
put into disguise. ** His next shift is to ma?- | 
queradc vice.” KilUnybeck. 

II MAs-CIUJPR-Ad'JPR, n, A person in a mask ; a 
bulfoon. UEsiranye. 

MAss, n. [Gr. fidfa, a barley-cake ; fi&aao), to 
knead ; L., it., ^ Sp. Tnassa, a lump ; Fr. fuasse,] 

1. A concreted body ; a lump j a heap. 

There shall wc find that, when the world begin, 

One common masm composed ilu' mould of tiun. Dryden, 

2. Bulk ; magnitude ; dimension ; size. 

This army of such moss and charge. Shak, 

3. An indistinct assemblage; a congeries. 
“Such a beautiful mass of colors.” Addison. 

4. Gross body ; the entire collection ; the ag- 
gregate; the whole; the general; the multi- 
tude. “ The mass of the people.” Swift. 

6. The whole quantity of matter, upon which 
depends the weight, gravity, or attractive force 
of a body ; as, “ The mass of the moon.” 

6. A large quantity ; a great deal. Shah. 

mABS, n. [Low L. missa, derived, according to 
VosaiuSt from L. fnissiis^ to send, — in allu- 

sion to the dismission of the people at the close 
of the services ; It.?»cMr« ; Sp. misa ; Fr. 7f tease. 
— A, S. mwse; Gcr. <Sr Han. fnisse; Sw. ^ Icel. 
fnessa. — The term is’ derived from the phrase, 
“ Ite, miasa est concio ” (i. e. Go, the assembly 
is dissolved). Brande.'] 

1. The celebration of the Lord’s supper in 
the Roman Catholic Church. 

Hiqh mass is the performance of this service 
aecompamed with music, 

2. (Mus.) A composition of several move- 

ments sung during the celebration of the Lord’s 
sup{>er in the Roman Catholic Church : — ^ the 
musical service of this Church. Dwiyht, 

mAss, V, n. To celebrate mass. Bale. 

t mAss, v.a* To thicken ; to strengthen. Hayward. 

MAS’SA-CRB (miSsVkfr), t>. a. [It. mazzicaref to 
beat; macellate, to kill; Fr. massacrer.’] [t. 
massacred; pp. masvSaouing, massacred.] 
To butcher ; to kill or slaughter indiscriminately, 

Tl»y [the Jew«) were scattered Into ah comers, oppressed 
end detesteil, and somedmes massacred, Atterbury. 

MAS'S^-CRE (mHa’a-ker), n. [Low L. mazaert- 
um ; *It. massaero ; Fr. massacre.] 

1. Butchery ; carnage ; slaughter ; indiscrim- 
inate, wanton destruction. Milton, 
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2. Act of killing with malice ; milSdef. 

The most arch deed of piteous massacre. ShaX. 

MAS'S;^-CR5B (mas'51-krer), n. One %vho massa- 
cres, “ Regicides, assa&sins, massacrers.” Burke. 

MAS'SA-CRiNG, «. The act of slaughtering in- 
discriminately. Month. Rev. 

mass'— BOOK (-bhk), n. A book of divine service 
among the Roman Catholics. M1U071. 

mAsS'JERjW. a priest who celebrates mass. Bale. 

mAS'SB-T^IR, n. [Fr. masseter, from Gr. itaacdo- 
fiat, to chew.] (jAxiat.) A muscle of the lower 
jaw*, that assi&ts in chewing. DunyUson, 

MAS-S^:-TER'1C, ? Belonging to the masse- 

MAs'sg-TER-lNE, ) ter. Dunglison, 

MASS'— ElO'OSE, n. A house or church in which 
mass is said ; a Roman Catholic church. Hume, 

MAs'S|-c 6 t, n. [Fr.] (Cke7n.) A yellow pig- 
ment , the yellow protoxide of lead. Vre, 

MAS-sIl'LT-A, 71. (Asti'on.) An asteroid discov- 
ered by De Gasparis in 18^2. Lovering. 

mAs'SI-NBss, n. The state of being massy; 
ponderousness; bulk; massiveness. Warton. 


MAS'SJVE, a. [Fr. massif.] Having great size 
and weight ;• bulky; heavy; weighty ; ponder- 
ous ; massy. “ Massive weapon.” Hoi*sley. 

MAS'SIVE-LY, ad. In a mass. Wright, 

M As'SlVE-NfeSS, 71, The state of being massive ; 
massiness; bulkiness, Hakeicill. 

MASS'— MEET-ING, 7i. A large meeting of the 
masses of the people, or of the multitude. 

MAss'— PRIEST, n. Anciently a secular priest, 
as distinguished from the regulars ; — afterwards 
a priest kept in chantries or at particular altars 
to say masses for the dead. Wright. 

MAS'SV, a. Bulkjjjr; weighty; ponderous; huge; 
immense; massive. 

Your swords are now too massy for your strength. 

mAs'SY-PR 66 f, a. Capable of sustaining a 
great mass. Milton, 

mAst ( 12), 71, [A.S.tm«55t5; !Dut« Gcr., Ban., Sw. 
mast ; — Sp. ^ Port, masto ; Fr. mast^ or mat.] 
(Naut.) A spar, or round and long piece of tim- 
ber, raised, or designed to be raisea, nearly per- 
pendicularly to the deck of a vessel, to support 
the rigging, yards, and sails. Brande, 

mAst, n. [M. Goth, mats; A. S. meeste; mws~ 
tatii to fatten; Ger. mast,] The fruit of the 
beech, oak, and chestnut. 

Trees that bear mast and nuts are more lasting than those 
that bear fruits. Bacon. 

mAsT'BD, a. Furnished with masts; — used 
chiedy in conap osition. Joli7xs(m, 

MAs'TBR (12), n. [L. magister^ from magis, 
more ; It. 4i op, maestro ; Old Fr, maester\ Fr. 
maitre.'-^A. S. mcesteri But. meester-, Ger. 
meister ; W. meistr ; Gael. § Ir. maighister,] 

1. One who has servants or other persons in 
subjection ; one who has any rule or direction 
over others. 


Servants, be obedient to them that are your masters ac- 
cording to the flesh. . Eph. vi. 6. 

2. Lord ; ruler ; chief ; head ; director ; gov- 
ernor; manager. 

Wisdom and virtue ore the proper qualifications in the 
master of a house. Guardian. 

O thou, ray fViend, my genius, come along, 

Thou master of the poot and the song. Fope. 

3. The commander of a trading ship ; — com- 
monly styled captain. 

An unhappy master is he that is made cunning by many 
shipwrecks. Aschcan. 

4. The navigator of a ship of war, next in 

rank below a lieutenant. Brande, 

5. One who teaches; a teacher, — especially 
one who has the chief direction of a school. 

There, in his noisy mansion, skilled to rule, 

The village masHer taught his little school, Ooldmxdi. 

0- The president of an English college. 

7- One who has the possession and the con- 
trol of any thing; possessor; owner ; proprietor. 

"When I have thus made myself moster of a hundred thou- 
sand drachms. Addison. 


8, Formerly a compellation of respect, but 
now generally applied to an inferior, to a young 
gentleman in his minority, or to a boy ; as, 
“ Master Henry.” 


9. One who has obtained superiority in some 
art or science ; a proficient ; an adept. 

Spenser and Fairfax, great masters of our language. Eryderu 

10. A title of dignity in the universities ; as, 

“ Master of arts.” Johnson. 

11. An official title in the law ; as, “ Master 
of the rolls “A master in chancery.” Todd. 

Master at arms, a petty officer of the navy, who hfts 

charge of the police of the ship Master attendant, 

the officer next in rank to the superintendent of the 
royal dockyard. — Master in chancerii, an officer in the 
court of chancery, who acts as assistant to the chan- 
cellor or judge. — Master 0 / ceremonies, one who re- 
ceives and conducts ambassadors, dec., to the audience 
of the king, &c. -^Master of the horse. The third great 
officer in the British court, who has the management 
of the royal stables, with authority over all the equer- 
ries and pages, coacliiiien, footmen, grooms, &c. — 
Master of the mint, an officer who oversees every 
thing belonging to the mint. — Master of ordnance, an 
officer to whom the care of the ordnance andl artillery 
is committed. — Jlfaster of tiie rolls, an officer who 
assists the lord-chancellor in the English high court 
of chancerj', and, in the absence of the chancellor, 
hears causes there, and also at tlie court of the rolls. 

WktahaiD, Brande, 
“ When this word is only a compellation of 
civility, as, Mr, Locke, Mr. Boyle, dec,, the a is sunk, 
and an i substituted in its stead, as if the word were 
written mister, rhyming with sister. Walker. — But 
w'hen applied to a hoy, it is pronounced masq^r. — See 
Messieurs. 


MAS'T^IR, V. a. [t. MASTERED ; pp, MASTERING, 
MASTERED.] 

1. To be a master over ; to rule ; to govern ; 
to direct ; to guide ; to control ; to superintend. 

Ay, good fiiith. 

And rather father thee than master thee. Shok. 

2. To overpower ; to conquer ; to subdue ; to 
overcome ; to subjugate ; to vanquish. 

Obstinacy and wUfUl neglects must be mastered* Locke, 

3. To execute with skill; to excel in. 

I will not offer at that I cannot master. Bacon. 


mAs'TJPR, V. n. To excel or be skilful in any 
thing. “ Mastering skill.” B. Jonson. 

mAs'TJPR, a. Belonging to a master ; chief ; lead- 
ing; main; cardinal; principal. Ash, 

MAS'T^IR-BUiLD'JgR, n. A chief builder. Ash. 

mAs'TJPR— CH dRD, The principal chord. Moore. 

mAs'TJPR-d 6 m, n. Dominion ; rule, [r.] Shak. 

The mnsterdom of each by force to gain. JSpenaer, 

MAs'TBR-Ft^L, a, 1. Using the authority of a 
master; imperious; domineering; lordly, [r,] 
The hcio's blood is not to be controlled; 

Even in a child 't is madly maeterfiil, JDryden. 

2. Having the skill of a master; skilful. 

Like the mnsteifxil running over many chords. Milton. 

mAs'T5R-Fi)‘L-LY, ad. In an imperious or dom- 
ineering manner, [11.] Month. Rev- 

MAs'T?R-hAnD, n. One eminently skilful. 

Music resembles poetrv, in each 

Are nameless graces ivhich no methods teach, 

And u hich a niat^ei “hand alone can reach. Pope, 

mAs'TER-J£st, n. A principal jest. Hxidibras, 

mAs'T^R— KEY (-ks), n, A key which opens many 
locks : — a clew out of many difficulties. Dryden. 


MAS'TBIR-LEAV'^R, n. One who leaves his 
master. Shak. 


mAs'T?;r-L£sS, a. 1. Wanting a master or owner. 
Ilia silver shield now idle, masterhas, Spemer. 

2. XJiigovertied ; unsubdued. Johmon, 

mAs'T^R-LJ-NjBSS, n. Eminent skill. Johnson. 
MAs'TJPR-LODE, n. A principal lode of ore. 


mAs'TJ61R-LY, a. 1- Suitable to a master ; execut- 
ed with the skill of a master ; skilful. 

The masterly strokes of a great author. Addison. 

2. With the authority of a master ; imperi- 
ous ; despotical. Johnson. 

mAs'T|;R-LY, ad. With the skill of a master. 
Thou dost speak masterly** Shah. 

mAs'TJ^R-MA'SON, n. A superior or head-mason, 

MAS'T|JR— MIND, n. A predominant intellect ; a 
master-spirit. Bops, 

mAs'T^IR— NOTE, n. The chief note. WrigM. 

t mAs'T| 5 R-OOs, a. Masterly ; skilful, 
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MAs'T^R-PAS'sigN (-pasli'un), n. A predomi- 
nant passion. * Fope* 

MAs'T^R-PIECE, n. 1. An excellent perform- 
ance or piece of workmanship in any art ; any 
thdiig made or done with extraordinary skill. 

Each Is a ma»tGrpjece^ designed so well 

That lutui e times may strn c to parallel. Pomfret, 

2. Chief excellence ; strong side ; forte. “Dis- 
simulation was his masterpiece.” Claretidon. 

MAs'T^R-.PR66f, n. The principal proof.i?j9.//a^. 

MAS'T^IR-SHIP, n. 1. The office of a master ; 
headship, as of a school, college, or other insti- 
tution. “ Collegiate masterships,” Milton, 

2. Mastery ; dominion ; rule ; power. Johnson* 

3. Superiority; pre«*minence; supremacy. 

Fo- T». ,.i .1 ,1. 1.,. 

V..!* ■“lie, ■ ‘ : t. Prj/den. 

4. Ability to do any thing well ; skill ; clev- 
erness ; ability ; talent. Sha/c. 

6. r A title of respect, used ironically. 

What news with your mastterkhipi SJiak. 

MAS'T^R-sTn'EW (-alii'ni;i), n. A la^e sinew 
that surrounds the hough of a horse. Far. Diet, 

MAs'TJpU— SPIR'JT, n, A predominant mind. 

A good book IS the precious life-blood of a mast&r~sptnt. 

Milton. 

MAs'TglR— STRING, n. The principal string, or 
the string which sets in motion or regulates 
the whole work or machine. Smart. 

mAs^T^R— STROKE, n. A capital performance 
or achievement ; a masterpiece. Blackmore, 

mAS'T|;r~t66th, n, \ pi. master-teeth. One 
of the principal teeth. Btwon. 

MAS'TeR-TOCCH (-tuch), n. The touch or finish 
of a master; capital performance. ’Fatler. 

MAs'T5R-“T(5W'5R, n, A chief tower. Chaucer. 

t M.As'T^lR~Td\^N, Chief town, Chaucer. 

MAS'T'gR-WOItK (-wUrk), M. A chief work. 

Here by degrees his master-toork arose. Thomson. 

MAs^T?R~WORK'M.\N (-wtirk'im^n), n. The head 
or chief workman. 

MAs'TjeR-WORT (-wUrt), n. (Bot.) An umbel- 
liferous plant;— a name applied to plants of 
the ^enus Imperatoria and the genus ^4^- 
irantia, Loudon. 

mAs'TPR-Y, n, [It. <§• Sp. m'lcstHa.'l 

1. Dominion ; rule ; sway ; mastership. 

They will fight for the mctMerir of the passages. liaXeigh, 

2. Superiority or preeminence in a contest ; 
Tictory j conquest ; ascendency ; supremacy. 

Good men I suppose to live under a perpetual conflict 
with their bodily appetites, struggliug to get the mu'.U'i if o\ er 
them. Atterburif. 

8. Acquirement; attainment. 

The learning and mmtemt of a tongue, being unpleasant in 
itself, should not be cutubered with other difflculttes. Locke* 

4. Skill ; dexterity ; cleverness ; ability. 

Chief mfwterjf to dissect, 

‘With long and tedious havoc, fabled knights, 

In battles feigned. Milton, 

MAST'PT)l, a. Abounding in mast, or fruit of 
beech, &c. “The mastful chestnut.” Drpden, 

MAST'»HfiAD, n, (Naut.) The top of the mast 
of a ship. ** The mun Q.t the mast-head.” IVood, 

MAS'T{0, 71, [Gr. from gfiffrdfu, to chew, 

because used for chewing in the Ba,st ; L. mas- 
tiche ; It. mastice ; Sp. ahnaatiga ; P’r. fnastic.'l 

1. A resin which exudes from the Pistacia 
lentiscus, or mastic-tree, a tree cultivated in the 
Levant, and chiefly in the i-sland of Chios. 

it is exported in yellow, brittle, transparent, 
rounded tears, and has a bitterish taste and aromatic 
smell. Dissolved In alcohol, it constitutes a g<H^d var- 
nish. It is also used to strengthen and preserve the 
teeth, and ns a remedy for diarrhoea. Uire, 

2. The tree from, which mastic is procured 
by incision; Ptstada lentisem* 

Knotty pines, fSragmnt nuxeiics, kingly oaks. Sir T. Herbert. 

0. {BotJ) An evergreen under-shrub; Thp’- 
mm Tnastichina, Loudon. 

4, {Arch,) A kind of mprtar or cement used 
for plastering walls. Branch. 

MAs'TJC, a. Gummy ; adhesive, as gum. Garth. 

MAs'T|-CA-BLE, a. That can be masticated; 
that may be chewed. Jour, Science. 


MAs'TJ*cA^DQR, n. Mastigador. Wright. 

MAS'TI-CATE, V, a, [Gr. ; L. mastico^ 

in(isttcatus\ It. masticare'^ Sp. masticar.l [t. 

MASTICATED ; pp. MASTICATING, MASTICATED.] 

To crush with the teeth ; to chew. 

Averse to masticate the gialn. Cbrton. 

MAS-Tl-CA'TION, n. [L. masticatio ; It. masti- 
cazione ; JSp. masticacion ; Fr. mastication.'] The 
act of masticating or chewing. Rag, 

MAs'TI-cA-TQ-RY, a. [It. ^ Sp. masticatorio ; 
Fr. masticaioireA Pertaining to the process of 
chewing or to the organs employed in masti- 
cation. ** The masticator g noiro.” Dunglison, 

MAs'T{-CA-TO-RY, 71. {Med.) A medicine to be 
chewed only, not swallowed; an acrid siala- 
gogue. “ Mccsticatories for the mouth.” Bacon. 

MAs'TI-cInE, «. {Chem.) A substance obtained 
from mastic ; the part of mastic which is insol- 
uble in alcohol- Brande, 


MAS'Tl-COT, n. See Massicot. Dryden. 

MAy'TIC~TREE, n, {Bot.) The tree from which 
mastic is procured ; Pistacia lentiscus. Loudon, 


MAS'TIFF, n. ; pi. 
pioperly, mastiffs, 

Dryden and Stoifl ; 

MAHTIVES, Johnson. 

[It. mastino ; Sp. 
mastin ; Old Fr. 
mastin ; Fr. m 
{Zo^jL) a large va- 
riety of dog, of great 
strength and courage ; Canis familiaris (variety 
molossus), Bell, 



MAs'TI-gA-DOR, n, [Sp., from masticar, to 
chew\] The slavering bit of a bridle ; — written 
also masticador, Wright. 


MAS-TI-GOPH'Q-RODS, a, [Gr. pa<rrtyo<l>6pos ; gd<r- 
rd, a whip, and to bear.] Carrying a 

wand, scourge, or whip. Sydney Smith. 


MaiS-tT'TIS^ 71. [Gr. niflt<rrrff, the breast.] {Med.) 
inflammation of the breast of women. Brande. 


MAST'LlgJSS, a. 1. Having no mast. 

Like a mastlers ship at sea. Sohman and perseda. 

2. Bearing or producing no mast. 

A crown of masilata oatk adorned her licad. Drjidsn. 


MA^T'LJN (mdz'lin), n, [A. S. mteshnn^ mastin^ 
brass.] 

1. Mixed corn ; maslin. — See Maslik. Tusscr. 

2. Mixed metal ; yellow metal or brass ; mest- 

ling. — See Mestung. Brewer. 

MAS'TQ-d5n, n, [Gr. tiaards, a nipple, and 
ihisi a tooth; It. ^ Fr. 7nasfodont('.] 

{Zo 1.) A huge, manimiferou's, pachydermatous, 
extinct quadruped, known only by its fossil le- 
mains ; allied to the elephant, and so named 
from the conical projections upon the surfaces 
of the molar teeth. Owen. 


MAS'TO-DON-sAu'Rys, n. {Zobl.) A gigantic 
extinct saurian. ‘ Pictet, 

mAs'ToID, a. [Gr. pa<rr6t, a nipple, and ridof, 
form; 4t. masioidco; "Fr. mastoide.] {Anat.) 
Noting a process situated at the inferior and 
posterior part of the temporal bone : — relating 
to the mastoid process; as, “The mastoid 
cells.” Dunglison. 

mAs-ToId'JBi-AL, a, (A7?at,) Situated in, or con- 
nected with,' the mastoid process. jrright. 

MAS-t6i/0-<^Y, n, [Gr. pacro^j a nipple, or 
breast, and Xo'yay, a aiscour.se ; It. mastolagia.] 
{ZO‘)l,) The natural history of m.inmnrs or 
mammalia ; mammalogy ; mazology. P. Cgc, 

t MAs^TRigss, n* [Old Fr. maistressc,] A mis- 
tress. Chaucer, 


MAS-TVR-B Action, n. [Fr., from L. masturhor, 
to practise onanism. — Perhaps from X/. mawws, 
the hand, and stupro^ to ravish. Jfm. Smith.] 
Self-pollution; onanism. Dunglison. 

t mAst'Y, a. Full of mast, or the fruit of the 
oak, beech, See , ; stored with acorns. Sherwood, 

mAt, n. [A, S. mmtta ; But. St; Eus. mat ; Ger. 
^ Ben. matte ; Sw. L. % It. matta ; Sp. 

mata,] 


1. A texture of sedge, flags, rushes, straw, or 

other material, used on a floor for wiping the 
feet, and for other purposes. Carew, 

2. {y'aut.) A covering made of the strands 
of old rope, used to prevent chafing. Dana, 

MAT, V. a. [^. MATTED ; pp. m.vttino, matted.] 

1. To cover or protect with mats. 

Keep the doors and >»indows . . . well matted. Eielyn. 

2. To twist together ; to join like a mat. 

Or on the matted grass jie lies. JOryden. 

mAt, V, n. To grow' thick together ; to become 
matted. Ash. 


JsMT '.?-('7/AAr(mat'?i-sh5u), n. [Fr. ; It. mattaemo ; 
Sp. matackin, a meiry-andrew, and a grotesque 
dance ; Fr. matassin.] A kind of military dance 
in the 16th century. Sidney. 

MAT^A-CO, n. {Zonl.) A 
species of aimadillo re- 
markable for its faculty of 
rolling itself into a ball 
when ^ri 2 ^*'er«d or ‘sur- 
prised; 

of liinuuiiia, Ljitgm (^DasyiniStncincixiB)^ 



MAT-A-DORE', n. [Sp. matador, a murderer.] 

1. ’One w'ho kills, — especially applied to one 

w’hose business it is to kill the bull in bull- 
fights ; a bull-fighter. ^ Wright, 

2. One of the three principal cards in the 

game of ombre, of which the black aces are al- 
ways two, and the other frequently a black 
deuce. Smai't, 

Now nin vr to nr hc^- sable matadot os, 

Tiihlitiv i'Ui Ii HUM' i»i tlieswaithy JMoors. Pope. 

MAT'A-FfJND, 71. A kind of sling. “ That mur- 
derous sling, the matafund.” Southey. 

MATCH, n. [L. 7nico, to flash. Sulliva7i. 
miccia; Sp. 7necha\ Fr. meche.] Any thing 
that catches fire, generally a card, rope, or small 
piece of wood, dipped in sulphur, phosphorus, 
an explosive compound, or some unctuous or 
resinous substance. 

Sltne-mateh, a matcii for retaining fire for mines, 
&c. ; a match prepared from twfisted hemp ropo, 
dipped in a solution of liine-wator and saltpetre. — 
tiuirk-niutrfij a match formed ot threads of cotton 
piepaied with a mixture of saltpetre, mealed pow'der, 
spirits of wino, and water. O!os. hhl. 'Perms. 


mAtch, n. [Goth, inegs, a relative or connec- 
tion; A. S. /naca^ a mate ; Dut. makker; Dan. 
mage; Sw. ni'ika; led. inake,] 

1. One equal to another ; one able to contest 
or compete with anothei. 

The old man hna met with his match. ffpeciutor. 

2. A person or a thing that suits or tallies 

with another. Johiison, 

3. A union by marriage ; a marriage. Shak. 

4. One to be man ied. 


She ■wits very rich in a pcraonnl p«tato, and war looked 
upon fts the richest match of the (Utavntlon, 

JIAtch, n. [./olmson refers it to Cxr, pd^nt a 
fight, as well as to A. S. inara, a mate.] Any 
thing in whidi there is compctiiion or contest; 
a contest ; a game. 

Where fair ARoanitiR and hiR yoiitliflii! train 

Witli hums unci l.oiiiulb u hunting matth uidnin. Dryden, 


mAtch, V, a, [i. matched; pp* matching, 

MATCHED.] 

1. To be equal to ; to rival. 


O tlwm good Kent, how Rhali I live and work 
To mntrh thy goodnestil 


Shak, 


2. To show an equal to ; to find a parallel for. 
No history or antiquity can match his policies. /iouik. 


3. To suit ; to proportion ; to adapt ; to fit. 
Let poets nmteh their subject to their strength. Hc*eemMn* 


4. To give in marriage ; to marry. 

A senator of Itom<^, while Rome survived. 

Would not have maichetl his daugiiter with a king. AiidUoa, 


match, t’. n* 1. To be married ; to marry. 

1 htild it ft sift to matrk in my kliidrud. Ukak. 

2* To suit; to be proportionate; to corre- 
spond ; to tally. Johnson, 

mAtch'a-BLB, a, 1. That may be favorably or 
not un^ually matched or compared ; suitable ; 
equal ; fit to be joined. 

^ Sir Wftlter Raleigh, so fhr ns he h«th «me in the Ilislory 
of the World, is matahabts with tlie best or the ftnclenta. 

JlitlewtU* 

2. Of like kind; correspondent. Woodward 
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MATCHABLENESS 


MATRICIDE 


MATCH'A-BLB-NfiSS, n. The quality of being ] MA-TE'Rf-AL, pi. 1. Anything’ 

matcliable or suitable. B. Jonson, < composed' of matter- | 


MATCH'— CLOTH, n. A coarse woollen cloth for 
the Indian trade. Washington, 

MATCH'— COAT, n, A large, loose coat made of 
match-cloth. Washington. 


An accurate eniiuie ration of med.cal mnUriah. Srowne. 

2. The matter or substance of ^%hich any! 
thing is composed; that from which any thing ' 
is formed ; as, “ The materials for a building.” j 
Simple ideas, tlic 7 iiateriaL of all our knowledge- Locke, i 


MATCH'-COKD, n, A line or cord prepared as a ^ / 

match. Johnson, f MA-TE'R{-AL, c.a. To form of matter. 

MATCH'jpR, n. One who matches or joins. Todd. MA-TE'RI- \L*I§M, n. [It. Sp. materiatismo ; 


mAtcII'ING, n. Act of one who matches. Bakcicill. 'ii^fitenaksnte,\ 

rial universe is self* 

MATCH'LESS,a. Having no equal; unmatched; that the funeti 

unparalleled. “ A matchless queen.” Waller. thought, arise out o 

MATCH'L^USS-Ly, ad. In a manner not to be or tho n»^t p^ysii'ai 

matched or eqiialled. Johnson, ^h® ^ 

MATOH'LPSS-Nfiss, n. The state of being match- to or' t 

less or without an equaL Johnson. unit orse there is a s 

MATCirLOCK, 71. The lock of the musket in ing it. 

former times, holding the match, or piece of ^ TE'RI 4.L IST n 

twisted rope, prepared to retain fire. Todd. Y^iaUste.] Ono’wh, 

MATCH'-MAK-5R, n. 1. One who makes matches mutoriahsm. 

to bum. Johnson. O"'* v c-*- * t 

2. One who contrives marriages, liudibras, n**. . ^ 

MATCIV— Ma\K-lNG, a. Tending to make matches, M A-TE-EI-AL-IS'T|C, 

MATCH'-MAK-ING, fi. Act of making matches. Tf-CAL, 

MATCH '""PLANER, 71. pi. Planes used in joining jw ^ j{.t Al^I—TY ■m 
boards by grooving and toiiguing ; one plane, Ynalichd-, A. sh’at, 
called the plough, being used to form the 2 The kate of I 
groove, and the other to form the correspond- material existence, 
ing tongue. Ogilste. 3 . The state of bei 

MATE, n. 1. [A. S. macai Dut. maa^; Dan. consequence; mom( 
mage-, Sw.inafce.] Ahusb»mdor a wife. Sj3c/i.s'er. at tt-t? « 

2. The male or female of animals. Milton. i 

3. One m fellowship or iiitiimicy with anoth- ‘ > * 

er a companion ; an associate ; a compeer ; an 

intimate ; a olio w. into matter or subst 

Thus Satan, talking to his nearest mate. 2IiUon. . rpnfl#>r m-itprinl ■ 


Pr. matenaksmeJ] The theory that the mate- 
rial universe is self-existent and self-directed, 
and that the functions of life, sensation, and 
thought, arise out of modifications of matter ; 
or tho n»‘'t theory which is founded on 

the 1 \ii r " :’ii: existence may be re- 

solvei!' ’ of matter ; — opposed 

to spirditalism^ or the doctrine that above the 
unuerse there is a spirit sustaining and direct- 
ing it. Price. 

MA-TE'RJ-AL-rST, n. \lt. mateidalisia\ Fr. ma- 
i^rialister\ One who believes in, or adheres to, 
materialism. 

V c-«*- * ig 0“ in the univerge is a per- 

jFleminff. 


a. Hclating to, or 
partaking or*, materi- 
Qu. Bev. 


MA-TE-R]-Al' 1-TY, «. [It, materialita; Sp. wia- 
iorialidad ; Fr. materialiU^ 

1. The state of being material; corporeity; 

material existence. Dighy. 

2. The state of being important ; importance ; 

consequence; moment; iveight. Wright, 

MA-TE'nr-AL-IZE, v. a. [L matehialized ; pp. 

M\.TEUIALIZINO, MATEUIALIZEdJ [It. Wfl- 
tci hiiizza7'a\ Fr- math'iahscr.l To reduce to 
a state of matter; to rcgaid as matter; to form 
into matter or substance ; to change to matter ; 
to render material ; to substantialize. 

By this means we mcaet^altc6 our ideas. Guardian. 


MATE, [Qqv. maait,^ (Naut,) The second in By this means we matenuZifiS our ideas. Ouardioi 

subordination in a merchant vessel. The finst tv i 

below the captain is Jirst mate; the second, MA-TE RJ-AL-LY, ad. 1. In a state of matter. 
sooojuM, &C.-I 11 aship of wur, an assUtant; ^ J 

as, “The surgeon’s mcfc.' 2. In substance ; not in foi-m merely. 

MATE, [Sp. 7?iaif0 ; Tiiatar, to kill; Fr. matl\ An act m itself wta<en‘fl7/v good. &mi 

The situation of the king in the game of chess, ^ Importantly; essentially. 

W en t e game is won. . V * * *,. Ak thi. concemetli the custom, of the Irish veiT mat 

Like a stale ai chess, where it is no mate, but yet the eurac rialln. Spensc 

cannot stir. Macon. _ ^ ~ . 


MATE, w. a. [i. mated; pp. mating, mated.] 

X. To match ; to marry Spesiser. . imj 

2- To be equal to , to equal. „ consequence; materisuity. 


For tliua the inastfUl chcbtnut the skies. Dryden. 
3. To bo a match for; to oppo.se. 

I. in the w«iy of loyalty and truth, 

Bare mate ft. sounder man than Surrey can be. Shak. 

fMATE, V* a. [It. mattare; Sp. matar; Fr. 
mater.'l To subdue ; to confound ; to crush j to 
baffle ; to puzzle. 


I do not moan that any thing is separable from a body by 
firo that was not matenalli/ preexistent tu it Boyle. 

2. In substance ; not in form merely. 

An act m i toelf mate; ia Ihf good. Sotdh. 

3. Importantly; essentially. 

All this concemeth the customs of the Irish very mate- 
rially. Spenser. 

MA-TE'RI-AL-NESS, n. 1. The state of being 
material, *as opposed to spmtual. Johnson. 

2. The state of being important; importance; 
consequence; materiality. Todd. 

JIM - TE ’Rl -4 MED ' J- C 4 . [L., medicinal maten- 
als or (Med.^ That division of medical 

science which treats of the knowledge of med- 
I icines, their action on the animal economy, and 
I mode of administration. Dunglison. 

f MA-TE-Rl-A'Rr-ANjtt. A materialist. Cudtoorth. 


My.en.e.hehMma(«f,Midmn<«edjny«iffl>t- Shak. .f. ]vi,,.te'EI-ATE, } „. \Y. materiatia.} Con- 

«. The Paraguay name of a plant, whose .j-MA-TE'EI-AT-pD, > sisting of matter; luateri- 


leaves are used extensively in South America as ♦♦ ponderous and maieriate** Bacon. 

a substitute for tea ; IkJt Paraguetists. Brando. _ * , . , . 

, ,, . X- t MA-TE'RI-ATE, n. A thing formed of matter ; 

M.VTE'bess,«. -Without a comijanion; wanting ^ „ i„atcriaUubstance. Johnson. 

a mate. “ Some mnieless dove. Peacham. 

MX-r-t;.r.ATP._ «. TFr.. from a sailor.l t MA-TE-Rl-A'TIQN, n. [L. motenatio.] Tho act 


MAT'^I-IxOTR, 91. [Fr., from matelot.n sailor.] ■ “fV matter ' " ^Browne. 

A dish of food consisting of several varieties forming matter. 

offish. Wright (m^-ta'rg-gl), 9t. [Fr.] The pro- 

t- MAT-E-fiL'O-f^Y, w. [Gr. jadratof, useless, and visions, arms, equipage, &c., of an army or a 

a discours'e ; Fr. Unmeaning navy, in distinction from the perso^ineL or 

discourse ; a vain inquiry. Bailey. Jtien employed. ^ Preston. 

MaAT-?-9-Tj£jEfH'NY, n. [Gr, ixhraios, useless, tMA-TB'RI-OtrS, G. Material, MiUon. 

and rlxy7i,9.n art.] Avamor unprofitable art jvj^.t^R^NAL, a. [Jj. maternus ; lX.matemaU\ 
or science. Dr. Black. maternal; Fr. materneLI Motherly; be- 

’A*TER, n. [L., from Gr. ftUTvo.} The Latin fitting a mother; relating to a mother ; as, ”iWa- 

word“ for mother.--^ See Alma Matek, Dura ternalloYcP 
Mater, Fia Mater. Syn. — See Fatherly. 


or science. Dr, Black. 

MJi^TERf n. [L,, from Gr. ftUrno.'] The Latin 
word" for mother . — See Alma Mater, Dura 


word" for mother . — See Alma 
Mater, Fia Mater. 


M A-TB'Rl- AL, a. [L. modmalis ; materia, mat- m A-TfeR^NAL-LY, ad. In a maternal or motheily 
ier% It. inatcriale; S'p. material; 'Rr.matMel.'] manner. Wrtght.\ 


1. Relating to, or consisting of, matter ; cor- a-T]£R'NI-TY, n, [It. maternith ; Sp. maiemi* 

loreai ; not spiritual; bodily; physical; as, 'Ft. mdtemitl.] The state, character, ox , 

* substances. -r ^ 


* Material substances.” 

2. Substantial, as opposed to formal. Johnson. 

3. Important; momentous; essential# 
Petitions very material In causes of this nature. iSboher « 
Syn. — Bee CoREORAL. 


relation of a mother. Bullokar. j 

MAT'-rfiL-QN, n. [Sp. matfotr, to kill, and Eng. j 
felon.] (Bot.) A species of knap-weed growing 
wild. iohnson. 


MAT^-GRAsp, n. (Bot.) An inferior sort of grass; 
heath raatweed; Mardustricta. Farm. Ency. 

MATH, n. [A. S. wrtpfA,] A mowing; — used in 
composition, as, “ AftermafA.” Todd. 

mATH-B-^LVT'JC, I ^Qj.. paBTjfzaTtK^s ; L. 

MATH-B-MAT'I-CAL, 7 math(?naticus ; It. ^5” Sp. 
7natenuitico ; FT.’7>iath>^tnatiqtte.] 

1. Relating to inathematics ; demonstrative; 
as, ** Matkeniatical reasoning.” 

2. According to the doctrine of the mathema- 
ticians ; as, JIathematiral correctness.** 

MATH-5-MAT'l-CAL-LY, ad. In a mathemati- 
cal manner ; by mathematics. Bentley. 

MATH-5-MA-Ti"CIAN (-ttsh'an), w. \Fr. mathe-^ 
maticien.] One who is versed in the mathematics. 

MATH- 6 -MAT'rCS, n. 2 d. IGr. paeyfxariK^; yad/r 
[lara, things learnt ; L. mathe^natica ; It._ ^ Sp. 
matematica; Fr.mathhnatiques.] The sciences 
which treat of position, form, quantity, and 
numbers, or whatever can be numbered or 
measured ; or that science which treats prima- 
rily of the relations and measurement of quan- 
tities, and secondarily of the operations and 
processes, by means of which these relations 
are ascertained, ElioU Davies ^ Peck. 

jKS* It is divided into two parts : — par/-, in which 
abstiact qiiantitie:., or geometrical magnitude or num- 
bers, are the subject of investigation, and mixed, in 
wiucli ihe dedu<.tions are made from relations which 
are obruned from observation and experiment; — 
oliienvise called yAyuic,?, or physical science. 

“ All these words, mathematics^ physics^ mefa- 
p/nfiics^ politics., ethics., pnevmtiticii, hydraulics^ hydro-* 
stattc,-i. mechanics, diftia7mc‘»., statics, nre pliiinl in form; 
in sense they are either singulai or pluial.*’ Dr. La* 

tJinm Noims of tlie tenm nation la arc logarded by 

many "ranim<innns as of the pluial number, they 
are usod, how-’V’r, m both numboia; and some of 
them niorr* roiumoiily, by good writers, as of the sin- 
gular luunbor. 

MATII'JpR, n. See Madder. Sir W. Petty. 

math's:?, An herb. Ainsworth. 

MA-THE'SIS [m?i-thS'si 3 , 57. W. P. J. E. F. Sm. 
C . ; msi-th5'sis or math'e-sts, Ja . ; math'e-s5s, K. 
Wh.], n. [Gr. /iddi;<xi 5 , learning; IL. mathisis.] 
The doctrine of mathematics. Pope. 

MATH'i;-R1N, n. One of a religious institution 
founded by Pope Innocent III. for redeeming 
Christians from Turkey. 

MA-Ti'eO, n. (Bot.) A Peruvian plant, used in 
inetbeine as an astringent, Dunglison. 

MAT'IN, a. Morning; used in the morning. “The 
matin trumpet sung.” Milton. 

t MAT'IN, 71. [Fr. mating Morning, 

mAt-I-JN'EK (-ry^^),n. [Fr] Morning; a musi- 
cal entertainment in tlie daytime. 

mAt'JN?, n. pi. [Fr. matiTies.'] The earliest 
hours of prayer in Catholic worship ; — morning 
prayers or worship. 

The winged Choristers began , , 

To chirp their matiM. CfeovcZona. 

MAT'RiJtSS, n. [It. matraccio; Sp* matraz; Fr. 
matras.] An egg-shaped chemical vessel with 
a narrow neck, employed in sublimations, &c. ; 
a cucurbit. Evelyn. 

jesg- The matrass is superseded by a flask. Brands. 

mAt'RBSS, n. A quilted bed. — See Mattress. 

mAT-RJ-CA'RI-A, n. [L. matrix, matrids, the 
womb.] A genus of plants ; feverfew, or 

motherwort; — so called from the leputed vir- 
tues of some of the species in disouders of the 
womb, Dimglison. 

MA'TRICE (ma'trjs) [ma'tris, 57. W. P. Ja. Km.], 
n. [L. matrix, matricis ; It. matrice ; Sp, ttio- 
triz ; Fr. rmtnee^ The matrix ; the vromb ; the 
cavity where the foetus is formed. Bacm. 

mAt'RICE [mat'ris* TV. P. Sm.; ma'tris, 

1 . A mould ; — a term applied particularly to 
a mould or form in which printers* letters are 
cast, and to a mould in which coin is cast. Ueher. 

2. A term in dyeing, applied to tnothex colors, 

or the five simple colors, black, white, blue, red, 

' and yellow. Wright. 

mAT-RI-c! 'DAL, a. Relating to matricide. Bd.JRev. 

mAT'RI-CIDB [m&t'r^-sid, S. W. J. E. F. Ja. K. 
Sm. R.; ma'tre-sld, P.], n. 
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1. [L, matriddium ; mater ^ a mother, and j 

ecedo, to kill ; It. ^ Sp. niadricidio ; Fr. matn- ■ 
cide^] The murder ot* a mother. JBrotcne, 

2. [L., It., <§• fcjp. matncida ; Fr. matricide^] 

The murderer of a mother. Amsicorth, 

TRIc ' 71, [L.] A roll or register-book 

in which the hames of persons are recorded ; a 
matriculation-book, “ His name occurs not in 
the matt'icula'^ Wood, 

MA-TRiO'V-rjATE, V. a, [L. matricula^ a regis- 
ter ; It. matidcolare ; Sp. matncMtar,] [z. ma- 
triculated; pp. MATRICULATING, MATRICU- 
LATED.] To enter or admit to a membership of 
a university, college, institution, or society ; to 
enlist ; to enroll. 

A member of some o- '•aM **» TTps^.,„.+v of 

Oxford who shall have btoii # ff‘ ic/'V’i..'' i .'.v i- 
dar months at least. /."«'/ I'o-t. 

MA-TR!c'U-LATE, Ji. One who is matriculated. 

The mairtctiiaics of that famous univert»ity. AiifutAnoi. 

MA-TrIc'U-LATE, a. [It. maU'icoliito \ Sp. ma- 
iriculado^ ^Matriculated j admitted, SkeUon, 

MA-TRIc-U-LA'TION, 71. [Sp. 77iatriculacion^ 
The act of matriculating ; admission to member- 
ship in a college or university. BIacksto7ie, 

MAT-RI-MO^N{-AL,g, {L.mairwionialisi It. ma- 
trimoniale ; Spl ^ Fr. 7)iatnmomal.'\ Suitable, or 
relating, to mariiage ; connubial ; nuptial ; hy- 
meneal. “ Matrimonial love.” Milton, 

MAT-Rl-MO'Nf-AL-tiY, ad. In. a matrimonial or 
nuptial manner. * Ayliffe. 

fMAT-RI-MO'Nl-OtJS, a. Matrimonial. Milton, 

mAt'R|-MO-NY, w. {h.mrit7'imonium\ It. Sp. 
mat7dfnonio ;* Fr. matrimonie.] The state of 
those vvho are married ; the nuptial state ; wed- 
lock ; marriage ; nuptials. 

Though tnatnmony may have some pains, celibacy has 
ihw pleasures. Johnson. 

Tltose who enter the state of matrimony cast a die of the 
eatest contingency, and yet of the greatest interest, next to 
e last tin ow for eternity. Jip. Taylor, 

Syn.— See Marriage. 

MA ' TRIX^ 71. [L.l 1. The womb ; meXnce, Browne, 

2. A place unere any thing is generated or 

formed; mould; matriee. Bi'Oicne, 

3. (Min.) The stony substance in which crys- 
talline minerals are imbedded ; gangue. Bmixde, 

MA'TRON [ma'tnui, 5. W, P. J. E. Ja. K. Sr?i. R. 
;*irtat'nin, iFi.], w. Ih. 7natro7ia ; mTfer, a 
mother ; It! ^ Sp. mutrona ; Fr. mati'one.] 

1. A married woman ; a mother of a family ; 

a wife. Com. Prayer, 

2. An old or elderly woman. 

A innitnn Miire 

Supports with homely food lus di oopi n:; , 1 ;;^. Pope. 

3. A female superintendent or chief nurse in 

a hospital. Johnson, 

MAT^RON-A^^E, n. 1. The state of a matron. 

2. The body of matrons. 

Ills exemplary q.uecn at the head of the matronage of this 
land. Burke. 

MAT'RON-Ah, or MA'TRQN-AL [in5'fnm-?il, 5. 
Ja. K, Sm. ; raat'rim-gil or nisi-tro'iigil,’ W. P . ; 
in£''trun- 9.1 or n»dt'run-?Lt, P,\ mdt'riin-stl, R. C. 

O. Wb. Ashf Scott] ]Vr,]t a, [L. incdn'onalisi 
It, matroxiahi Sp. mati'onal.l Kelating, or 
suitable, to a matron ; motherly. “ Matronal 
years.*’ Bacon. 

have excluded Mr. Sheridan’s pronuncia- 
tion, which makes the two first ayUahles or tins word 
exactly like wwtfro^r, because the word is a primitive in 
out language, derived from the Latin matroaelw, and. 
therefore, according to English analogy, when reduced 
to three syllables, ought to have the accent on the 
antepenultimate; and this accent has, in simples, 
always a shortening power. The second pronuncia- 
tion, tiiough not so strictly agreeable to analogy as 
the first, IS still preferable to Mr. Sheridan’s. J^atron- 
mA and matronly oxi^Xix to have tite first vowel and the 
accent as in natron, because they are comiiounds of 
our own ; but we do not subjoin at to words, as wo do 
iah and ty, and therefore words of that termination 
are under a dififerent predirainent. yomothing like • 
this seems to have struck Mr. Sheridan and Dr. John- 
son when they accented the word patronal ; for though 
this word is exactly of the same (onn, and is perfectly 
simitar in the quantity of the Latin vowels, we find 
matroml marked with the accent upon tine first sylla- 
ble, and patronal on the second.” (Vedkar, 

MA'TRQN-HOOD (-hfid), n. Tho state of a ma- 
tron, Jmxjs^iry, 


MAT'RCN-IZE, V, a. [t. MATRONIZED ; pp. MAT- 
RONiziNO, MATRONIZED.] To render matronly 
or sedate. S, Richardson. 

MA'TR<?N-LfKE, a. Becoming a matron ; grave ; 
sedate ; matronly. Tatler. 

MA'TRON-LY [nia'trun-le, S. W. P. Ja. K. Sm. 
Wr. ; iuat'r\m-Ie, iVb.'], a. Becoming a wife or 
matron ; grave ; sedate ; matron-Tike. “ A 
77iatro7ily comeliness.” Bp. Taylor, 

MA-TR6 ss^ 71. ; pi. ma-tr6ss'e§. [But. matroos, 
a sailor; Ger. tnatrose, a sailor; Dan. ^ Sw. 
matros, a sailor.] (Mil.) An artillery-man, or 
sort of soldier, under a gunner, who assists in 
trav ersing the guns, and sponging, firing, and 
loading them. Bailey. 

MAT'TJglD, a. Twisted together ; entangled. Clarke. 

mAt'T^R, n, materia, or materies, probably 
from mater (Gr. pyryp), a mother. Vossiits, — 
It. ^ Sp. materia ; Fr. matid^e. — W. mater.'] 

1. ” That which is visible or tangible; that 
which occupies space ; a substance extended 
and divisible ; elementary substance perceptible 
by any of the senses, usually divided into four 
kinds, solid, liquid, a(!riform, and imponderable ; 
substance; body. 

Of the uItima*‘o r ■*! -o of fVp fio.i't pe p--.- 

not Like cogniya *.*•* •••»! < .*• i . ’i r.i* •.'■'ii'i 1 
turn or cxpenmei - « • i to .'*■.! ■mip.i • >i. ..i i 

All vre know of . m •‘■'/.e piO|*e j.o- i. t. 

Matter is that wliich makes itself known by means of the 
bodily senses. Fleming, 

2. That of which anything is composed; raw 
material ; materials ; stu^. 

The upper of t'*'' a*- y'(.-oA?..p collection of the 

mafiet of m n i., r. b » i* *0 i : «•• • hi* « . Bacon. 

3. That about which one thinks, speaks, or 
writes ; subject ; topic ; question ; as, “ A 7nat- 
ter of astonishment ” ; ** A 7ncdter of doubt.” 

Son of God' Saviour of men ! Thy name 

Shall bo the copious maJter of my song. Milton. 

4. The very thing supposed ; the point. 

He grants the deluge to imvc come so very near the matter 
that but > ery fbw escaped. Tilhtson. 

5. Any thing with which one is concerned ; 
affair; business; concern. 

To help the matter^ the alchemists call in many vanities 
out of asti ology. Bacon. 

Matters succeeded so well with him. L'Entrangr. 

6 . Cause of disturbance or of distress ; trouble. 

Where art thou? What ’s the matter with thee ? 

7- Subject of suit or complaint; specific 
charge; accusation. 

If the ciaftsinan have a matter against any man, the law is 
open. Acts xix. 38. ' 

8 . Import ; consequence ; importance ; mo- 
ment ; as in the phrase, “ It is no mutter.^* 

Pleased or displeased, no matter now; ’tis past. Granville. 

0. An indefinite portion of space or of time. 
** A matter of seven miles off.” U Estrange. 

1 have thoughts to tarry a small matter in town, Congrere. 

10. Substance excreted from a sore ; purulent 
running ; purulence ; pus. Iriseman. 

t Upon the matter, considering tho whole ; with 
respect to the main ; nearly. “ I desire to know, 
whetlier Tina be noi, npon tke inatter, as satisfactory to 
a wise man as a demonstration.” Tillotson. 

Syn.— Jl/attsr is opposed to spirit. The whole 
universe is said to lie coinpoaed of matter*, a plant, 
tree, or an animal body coinists of mnUrr, Jdaterials 
consist of tho particular parts of matter of which any 
structure is composed ; as a house or .a carriago con- 
sists of materials. Tho nuhjeet of a discourso is tho 
topic or question treated of, tho matter consists of the 
words and thouglits. Two persons, taking different 
aides in a debate, treat of tlie same subject ; hut the 
matter of tlieir discourse must be different, A matter 
otKxi affair at imiiortaiice ; a serious bvsineas, — 8ee 
Business. 

mAt'TJPR, V, 71, 1. To be of importance or con- 
sequence ; to import ; to signify. 

It matters not how they were called, so we know who they 
aro. JLocke, 

2. To generate matter by suppuration. Sidney, 

t mAT*T?JR, V. a. To regard ; not to neglect. 

Laws my Tindaric parents mattmvd not Bramsfoa, 

MAT'TipR-Lfess, a. Void of matter. B, Jonson, 

mAt^T^R-OE-pAct, ». A reality, as distin- 
guished from what is fanciful, hypothetical, or 
hyperbolical. 

Let us be assured of the wnffe>M7/'-fiwrf before we tmnble 
ourselvse with inquiring Into the cause. JOr. T, J^tfler, 


MAT'T?R— OP-PACT, a. Treating of facts or 
realities ; ‘practical ; sensible ; plain. 

JMatter-of-faet man, on© who adheres strictly to fact, 
or never wanders beyond realities. Boswell, 

mAt'TER-Y, a, 1. 1 Important ; grave. B. Jonsoti, 
2. Generating pus or matter. Harvey, 

MAT'TING, n. 1. Materials used for mats. 

2. Mats collectively ; mat- work. Clarke, 

3. A carpet or covering of mats. Wright, 

MAT'TQCK, 71. [A. S. mattiic, a shovel ; W, 

Tnatog.] A tool of husbandry used for digging, 
and for grubbing up roots of trees and weeds ; 
a kind of pick-axe, having the ends of the iron 
part broad. 

You must dig with mattock and with spade. Shah, 

MAT'TRgSS [mht'tr^s, S, W. P, J, E. F. Ja. K. 
Sm. fVr. JV6.], 7%. [W. mattrass ; Old Fr. 77ia- 
teras.] A quilted bod, stufied with hair, wool, 
or other soft material, instead of feathers. J/otceZ^. 
jggy It is sometimes incorrectly pronounced mgi-trhs'. 

mAt'U-rANT, 71. (Med.) A medicine that pro- 
motes suppuration ; maturative. Good, 

MATT^-RATB (mSlt'yu-rat), v. a. [L. maturo, ma- 
tui'atus, to ripen ; It. matiirare ; Sp. 7nadurar.] 
[L MATUllATEDipp. MATURATING. MATURATED.] 

1. To ripen ; to hiiug to porfoctitui ; to mature. 

Such is the last piodiict of a tree pcifoctly maturated by 

time and hun. Berkeley. 

2 . To biing to suppuration. ; to cause to sup- 
purate. 

mAT'U-RATE, V.71. To form pus, as an abscess ; 
to suppurate, 

MAT-U-RA'TION, n. [L. matu7'at\o ; It. matura- 
zione ; Sp. madut'acioti ; Fr. 7nttturatio7i.] 

1 . The act or the process of maturating or 
ripening. 

Heat sufficient for the 7naturation of fruits. Bentley, 

2 . The state of being ripened ; ripeness. 

They [gialns and fouits] grow to tnati/ya/wn. Bacon, 

3. Formation of pus ; suppuration. 

II MATT;-RA-TIve [infich Vr^-«v, ir. X ; in&t'vi- 
ra-tiv, K. Sm. ; nia-tu'ra-tlv, S. I*.], a. [It, ma- 
tarativo ; Sp. 7naditrativo ; Fr. 7natnrafiy.] 

1 . Ilipenmg; conducive to liponess. ih'otme, 

2. Conducive to suppuration. IViavmaTi, 

II mAtT>RA-tIve, n. (Med.) Amodiciwo that 
promotes* maturation, or the formation of pus 
in a tumor ; maturant. JDioigUsoti, 

M^-TURE\ G. \h.inaturus\ It. maturo*, Sp. «ia- 
cluro ; Fr. mature,] 

1. Perfected by time; perfect in growth, in 
years, or in condition ; complete ; ripe. 

Jfature tho virgin was of Eg\ pt’s race, 

Grace shaped her lnnbh, and beauty decked her face. Prior. 

2. Fit for execution ; well-digested 5 well- 
considered ; as, **A 'mature scheme.” 

Syn. — See Ripe. 

MA-TfrRE', V, a. [Sec Maturate,] p. ma- 
tured ; pp. MATURING, MATURED.] 

1 , To ripen ; to advance to riponess. Bacon, 

2. To uavance towards perfection. 

Love indulgwi my lalmrg pasit, 

Matui'es my prewmt, and shall bound my last. Pope. 

MA-TfTRE', 7\ 71, To become ripe ; to bo perfected. 
It may grow and mtUwrc where you sec It not. Faplcton, 

MA-TURE’LY, ad, 1. Kipcly ; completely. 

2. With 'dcUboration ; carefully; cautiously. 

A prlnov ought maturely to consider, when he enters on a 
war, whether his coffers Ik* thll. Swift* 

MA-TfrRE/NgSS, n. The state of being mature ; 
ripeness ; maturity. Knowles, 

MAT-t>RllS*Og:NT, a, [L. modaresco, matures* 
cens] to become ripe.] Approaching to maturi- 
ty ; growing ripe. Smart, 

MA-TU'Bl-TY, n, [L. maturifas ; It. maturezza ; 
Sp. madurez ; Fr. maturity,] 

1, The state of being mature ; ripeness ; com- 
pletion; matureness. 

The hoot . . . not snffkknt to bring thebr Ihilti and gmlni 
to maturUy, Ray, 

2. {taw.) The time when a bill of exchange 
or a promissory note becomes due. BumiL 

8 yn.— See Ripeness. 

mAt'V-tI-NAL [lukt'v-ii-ngl, Ja. Sm. ITr. Wh, j 
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iT.], a. [L. matiftinalis ; Sp. ^ Fr. 
vnattdinah\ Kelating to the morning. Pegge, 

f MAT'y-TlNE, a. Matutinal. Sir T, Herbert. 

MAT'VVEED, n. {Bot.) A plant of the genus Ly- 
geum ; Lggeum i^partum. Crahb. 

MAT^-WOEK (-wurk), n. Matting; mats, Clarke. 

MAT'Y, n. A servant. [India.] Simtaonds. 

MAud, n. A kind of shawl, made of undyed 
wool ; ^ also a gray striped plaid worn by shep- 
herds in Scotland- Si»tmotids. 

t MAU'DLE, V. a. To put out of order ; to besot ; 
to befoul; to infatuate. Phillips. 

MAUD'LfiV, a. \Johnson says, “ The corrupt ap- 
pellation of Magdal&tiy who is drawn by paint- 
ers with sw'ollen eyes and disordered bok,” — 
** Magdalen College at Oxford is usually pro- 
nounced maudUm, which makes this etymolo- 
gy the more probable.” Sullivan.] 

1. Drunk ; fuddled ; behaving like one fuddled. 

A parson much bemused in beer, 

A tnauilhn poetess, a i hymiug peer. Poiie. 

2. Suitable to one fuddled ; weak ; silly. 

She largely what sbe wants in words supplies 
w ith maudlin eloqtaence of trickling eyes. Roscommon. 

MAUD'LIN, ^ (Bot.) A perennial plant; sweet 
milfoil ; Achillea ageratum. MiUer. 

MAU^GRB (m3tw'gur), jprejo. [L. maU gratum, not 
grateful, not aareeable ; It. malqrndo ; Old Fr. 
m'tgve. or Fr. inu/ //■»'-• In spite of; 

nolwi:h!st;ind>’ii; — no.v ii^cd Ch’y !:■ burlesque. 

This, mauQte all the world, will I keep safe. ShnK 

mAu'KIN, n. [See Malkin.] 1. A dishclout ; a 
drag to sweep an oven ; a malkm. Cot grave. 

2. A figure made up of clouts or patches ; a 

scarecrow, [Local, Eng.] Todd. 

3. A coarse or dirty wench ; a slut ; — called 

also, vulgarly, a mawks. Burton. 

AIAUL, n. [L. malleus.'] A heaty, wooden ham- 
mer ; a mall — See Mall. Prov, xxv. 18. 

MAUL, V. a. p. MAULED ; pp. MAULING, MAULED.] 
To hurt with a maul or as with a in*uil ; to beat ; 
to bruise; to mall. “ We do maul and vex one 
another.” — See Mall. Burton. 

MAul'-STIck, n. [G-er. maler^stock\ malen^ to 

S ' ' .] The stick by w'hieh painters keep their 
steady in working ; — written also mos- 
tick, Braude. 

t MAUNCH (minsli), n. [Fr. manche.] A sort of 
loose sleeve ; manche- Sir T. Herbert. 

II MAUND (mttnd) [mUnd, W, Ja. Sm. ; inSiwnd, P. 
JS. J. K.], 71. \A. S. mand\ Ger. mand, or 
mande.'] A hand-basket ; a Jiampor. Skak. 

(I mAitND, n, A weight, in India, variable in quan- 
tity in different provinces, from 25 lbs. (the Ma- 
dras maund) to 82^ lbs. (the ordinary Indian 
bazaar maund). ^ Simmonds. 

lit MAUND (mand or m^und), o. n. [L. mendioo, 
to beg; Fr. mendier, to beg.] To mutter, as 
beggars do ; to mumble ; to speak unintelligi- 
bly ; to maunder ; — to beg. Todd. 

To maud upon the pad meant, in the cant lan^age, 
to bog on the highway. J^ares, 

lltMAUN'D^R (man'd^r) [roan'der, W.F.Ja.Sm.; 
jna.wn'(l 9 r, S, P. J, a.J, v. n. 

1. To speak like a beggar; to mutter; to 
grumble ; to murmur ; — to beg. Beau. ^ FL 

Maundering m if X had done him a discourtesy. Wisteman. 
2. To wander about ; to be tedious. Brockett. 

llfMXUN^D^R (mUn'd^r), w. A beggar. Broome. 

jMAUN'DfJR-^JR, n. 1. f A murmurer. Johnson. 
2. A tedious speaker. [Local.] Brockett. 

ft mXUN'DPR-ING (man'd?r-lng), n. Complaint. 
The mawidermgs of discontent.” Someth. 

MAUN^DRIL, n. {Coal^mining.) A pick with two 
shanks. Brandc. 

MAUN'DV-TIIUR^'DAY (mftAin'd9-thUrz'd9), 7i. 

The Thursday preceding Good-Friday and East- 
er, on which the king of England distribxites 
alms to a certain number of poor persons at 
Whitehall; — so named from mnunds^ or bas- 
kets, in which the gifts were contained. Brands. 


MAU-RfiSQUE' (m^Lw-resk'), n. The Moorish 
style of building ; morejsque. Wright. 

MAU-SO-LE'AN, a. Eclating to a mausoleum; 
monumental. Burton. 

MAu^SO-LE ' UM [mdw-so-lS^^m, 5f. W. P. J. E. F. 
Ja. K. Sm. If'r. Wb. ;*ini'vv-h6'Ic-um, Burc/ug], 
71.; pi. L. jvAcr^so jls'a; Eng. mau 
[L., from Gr. Meiuffeu/ero*/, the tomb of Mausolus.] 
A sepulchral building, or a masmificent tomb or 
monument, — so called from JlausoluSf King of 
Caria, to whom such a monument w'as erected 
by his queen, Ajtcmisia, about 3o3 B. C. Drgdcn. 

MAU'THjglR, n. [Ban. moder^ mother.] A fool- 
ish young girl- [Local, Eng.] B. Jonso 7 i. 

MAUPAISE MOJ^TE (mS-vaz'Snt'). [Fr.] False 
modesty ; bashfulness. Qu. jRev. 

MA'V|S, n. [Fr. (Omith.) A thrush; 

— properly the song-thrush, as distinguished 
from the screech-thrush or Urge missel-thrush ; 
Turdus vnusiems of Linnjeus. ydres. 

'When to the mirthful merle the warbling mavis sin^a. 

Dravton. 

MAW, n. [A. S. maga j Frs. mage ; Ger. magen ; 
Ban. mave ; Sw. mage ; Icel. magi.1 

1. The stomach of animals ; the craw of birds. 

Satisfied fiota huuger of her mow. StudevUU. 

2. An old game at cards. Brewer. 

MAWK, n. 1. A maggot- Grose. 

2. A slattern; a maukin ; a malkin; — called 
also a mawks. [Vulgar and local.] Brockett. 

mA W'KIN, n. A slattern. — See Maukin. Todd. 

MAwk'JNG-LY, a. In the manner of a mawk ; 
slatternly ; slovenly, [n..] Bp. Taylor. 

mAwk'ISH, a. Apt to give satiety ; apt to cause 
loathing; insipid; disgusting. 

The same joys in the same track are found. Brgdtn, 

MAWK'ISH-LY, In a mawkish manner. 

M Awk'ISH-n£ss, n. The quality of being mawk- 
ish ; aptness to cause loathing. Johnson. 

MAWKS, n. A large, awkward, ill-dxessed girl ; 
a mawk; a slut. [Vulgar.] Smart. 


MAX-I-MIl'IAN {-mil 'y an), n. A gold coin o$ 
Bavaria, worth about 13s. 6d. (about ^.24). 

MAX'’L\f-l!5T, n. One wbo deals in maxims, oy 
sententious sayings ; an apothegmatist. Qu. tleo. 

MAX'l*VI-IZE, V. a. To increase to the maximum 
or highest degree, [r.] Qu. Rev. 

MAx'IM-MON'GPR C-mfing'ier), 71. One xvho deals 
much in maxims ; a muxiimst, Clarke. 

n . ; pi. jraAofA. [L,] The greatest 
quantity or degree attainable in any given case 
as opposed to minimum^ the smallest. 

MAX'Y, 71. A degeneracy in a vein of tin ore into 
a substance of the marcasite kind. S 7 nart» 

■f* MA Y (ma), it, [Goth, mahts ; A. S. magnn^ to be 
able.] Pow'er; might. Chaucer. 

MAY (ma), auxiliary verb. [Goth. mogen,fnagan% 
A. S. magan^ to be able j But. ^ Ger. m gen ; 
Ban. maa ; Svv. ma.] [i. might.] 

1- To be at liberty ; to be permitted ; to be 
allowed; as, “You may do for me all you can.” 

2- To be possible ; as, “ It may be.” 

3. To be by chance. 

Be the worknieni what they mag be, let us speak of the 
work. Bacon. 

4. A word expressing desire ; as, May you 
prosper.” 

It was formerly used for can. 

Their exceeding mirth may not be told. Spenser. 

MAY (ma), n, [L. Matus ; It. Maggie ; Sp, Mayo ; 
Fr, Mai .^ — From E. majores, ancestors, — be- 
cause this month, among the ancient Romans, 
nas consecrated to old men, — or so named in 
honor of the goddess Afa?a, mother of Mercury. 
Landais.] 

1. The fifth month of the year. 

Hall, bounteous JjTavI that dost inspire 

Mirth, and youth, and warm desire. Milton. 

2. The early oy gay part of life. 

If now the Mag of my yeara much dcclme. Sidney. 

t MAY, n. [Goth, ntaii ; A. S. may, or mai."] A 
young woman ; a vii gin ; a maid. 

The fairest »««|/ she was that ever went. Speneer* 


MAW'KY, a. Maggoty ; full of maggots. [Local, 
North of Eng.] Grose. 

fhiAW'MIJT, n. [Fr. marmot^ a puppet. — “It 
is a corruption of Mahomet.*^ Todd.] Originally 
an effigy to represent Mahomet ; an idol ; a 
puppet ; — written also maminet. Wickliffe. 

t mAW'M?T-RY, n. 1. The religion of Mahomet. 

2. idolatry.* “ Sin of mawmetry.** Chaucer. 

mAw'MISH, a. Provoking disgust; nauseous; 
sickening; disgusting; repulsive. U Estrange. 

mAw'SKIn, n. The stomach of a calf prepared 
for rennet. [Local, Eng.] BalUtoell. 

M Aw'— WORM (miw'wdrm), n. A worm infesting 
the stomach. Hai'vey. 


Ja4X^lVL4y n. [L., from makt, the jaw.] 

1. (Anat.) The upper and lower jaws, Owen. 

2. The upper jaw in Vertebrata, and 

the inferior pair of horizontal jaws in articulate 
animals. Agassiz. 

MAX'IL-LAR, or MAX-Il'LAR [maks-Il'lar, S. W. 
Ja . ; maks'iHar, P. K. Sm. Wr. Wb.],^ a. 
maxillaris ; It. mascellare ; Sp. maxilar ; Fr- 
maxlUaire.] Maxillary. Bacon. 

MAx'IL-LA-RY [mftka'il-la-i9, S'. P. J. F. Ja. 
K. Sm. ; roaks-il'lei-re, Kenrick . — See Cap- 

illary], a. Belonging to the nwadUa or jaw- 
bone. “ The maadUary veins.” Bunghson. 


MAX-Il'LT-PQrM, a. [L. maadUaris, maxillar, 
and/orma, form.] In the form of a jaw-bone. 

M AX-tL'Ll-FfilD, n. [L. maxillay the jaw, and pes^ 
pedis f a foot.] (ZoOl.) One of the outermost or 
feet-like jaws of decapod Crustacea. Clarke* 


MAX'IM, n. [Low L. maxima, from L. matdmus, 
greatest, i. e, of the greatest authority ; It, mas- 
eima ; Sp, maxima ; Fr. maxime.] A generally 
admitted truth or principle ; a leading truth ; a 
sententious saying ; an adage ; an aphorism ; 
an apothegm ; a proverb ; a byword ; a saying. 


Theworim that ** Hoitertv is the best policy is one which’ 
perhaps, no one ts ever habitually gulrteu bv in practice. An 
honest man is always befbre it, and a knave is gencrnliy be- 
hind It. Whatolu. 


Syxu — S*ee Axiom. 


mAy, V. n. To gather flowers on the morning of 
the first day of May. Sidney. 

Cupid with Aurora playinr. 

As he met her once n-Maymff. MUtm. 

MA Y'— AP-PLE, n. (Bot.) A plant with poisonous, 
drastic roots ; wild mandrake ; hog-apple ; Po- 
dophyllum peUatum. Gray. 

MAY'BJgi, ad. Perhaps *, it may be that. Spmaer. 

MAY'-BEE-TLE,n. CE7ti5.) The cockchafer ; dor- 
bug ; dor-beetle ; Melolontha. Harris. 

MAY'BLa6M(ma'bldin),7i. The hawthorn. Todd. 

MAY'— Bt^G, n. (Ent.) The cockchafer; dor-bug; 
dor-beetle ; May-beetle. Harms. 

MAY'-bOsh, n. (Bot.) A plant of the genus Cra- 
teegus. Wright. 

MAY'— BA Y (ma'da), n. The first day of May, Shah. 

MA Y'— DB w (-dii), n. The dew of Majr ; — sup- 
posed to have the property of whitening linen, 
of preserving beauty, and of affording a red, 
odoriferous spirit by distillation. w^riglit. 

MAY'— DOKB, n. (Bot.) A variety of cherry. 

MAY'— FL5i^-]^R, n. A flower that blossoms in 
May. Bacon. 

MA Y'-PLY (mS'fil), n. (Ent.) One of the Ephem- 
era. — See Ephemera. Westwood. 

MAY '-GAME, n. A game fit for May-day ; diver- 
sion ; sport. Bacon. 

Like early lovers, who«e unpractised hearts 
Were long the May-gante of malicious arts. Dtpaen. 

MAY-HAp', ad. It may happen; it may he; per- 
haps ; perchance- [it.] Fd. Rev. 

MAY'HEM (xna'h^m or mam) [ma'h^m, Ja. K".; 
inam, »S 77 t.], n. [Low L. mahemivm, or mm'he- 
mium\ Old Fr, mahem, or mnhemeJ[ (Lata.) 
The act of depriving another, by violence, of the 
use of a member proper for his defence ; the a ct 
of maiming ; — written also maihem. BumU. 

MAY'JNG, n. The act of gathering flowers in 
hlay, or on May-day. Cowper. 
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MAY'— lA-DV, n. The queen of May, in old May- 
games. * Dryden, 

MAY'— LIL-Yj Lily-of-the- valley. Johnson, 

MAY'— MORN, n. Freshness, like that of a morn- 
ing in May ; bloom. 

My thrjce-puisaant liege 

Is in the very Mau^tiom of Ins >outli. Shak, 

MAY'QR (mi'ur) [ma'ur, W* J, F, Ja, Sm, Wb . ; 
mar,* N. iC.],* n. [L.'w'yor, greater; Old Fr. 
TTiiteitr ; Fr. maire ; — \V. maer, — tihinner and 
VersJegan derive it from A. S. magan, to be 
able.] The chief magistrate of a city or borough. 

PdAY'QR-AL-Ty (ma'ijir-gil-te), n. The office of a 
mayor. * * Bacon, 

MjY~OR~^Z’Odi 71, [Sp.] The right of the eld- 
est born to inherit property ; majorat. Brande, 

MAY'QR- ESS (maVr-es), 7i, The wife of a mayor. 

MAY'OR-SHiP, 71, Mayoralty. Widght, 

MAY'— POLE, n. A high pole to be danced round 
on May-day. “ The tall May-j^ole,*' Pope, 

MAY'— WEED, ti. {Bot,) A species of camomile 
which grows wild ; feverfew. Tusser, 

MAZ'A-GAN, n. {Bot,) A kind of bean ; FcU>a 
zulgai'is, Sunmonds. 

MAZ'ARD, 71, [Usually derived, but wdth very 
little probability, from Fr, mjckoire^ a jaw. 
Perhaps from nhazey^ in allusion to the resem- 
blance of the head to a goblet. 

1. The head or skull. Shak, Beau, ^ FI, 

2. A small dark-colored cherry. Sitnmofids, 

fMAZ'ARD, 71 . a. To knock on the mazard, or 
head.* [Low.] B. Jonsoii, 

MAZ-A-RiNE', 71, 1. A deep-blue color. Shyimnnds, 

2-' A particular way of dressing fowls. Wi'lght, 

3. A little dish set in a larger. Ci'dbb, 

MAZE, 7^. [Dut. ynissen^ to mistake, or A. S. mase, 
a whirlpool. SVciVi^er.] 

1. A place of perplexity and winding pas- 
sages ; a labyrinth; a meander. 

Chnnco led niv travel fVom the beaten road, 

Till 0 ugh the deep maztia of a Ungled wood. /ibo 7 c. 

2. Confusion of thought ; uncertainty ; per- 
plexity; embarrassment; mizmazc. 

They lose themselvoB iti die very maze of their own dis- 
courses. JIooLer, 

MAZE, V, a. To bewilder ; to amaze, [r.] 

Much was I mrtzetl to see this mon'^tcr kind 
lu huiidied loiiiis to cihuige hi^ h‘.iitui hue. Spenser. 

fMAZE, V, 71, To be bewildered. Chaucer. 

fMAz'pD-NESS, 71, State of being in a maze; 
confusion ; astonishment. Chaucer, 

f MA'ZglR, 71. [Dut. Ttiaeser, the wood of the ma- 
ple ; Old Fr. ynaser, or 77 iazer.'\ A bro id cup 
or bowl ; a maple cup. Sandys. Dryden, 

MA'zr, Galls. [Turkey.] Simmonds, 

mA'ZI-LY, ad. In a mazy or perplexed manner. 

MA'Zf-NfiSS, 71, State of being mazy. .Dr, Allen, 

MA-ZQ-LO^'1-C AL, a, Relating to mazology. 

MA-Z5l'Q-QTst, w. One who is versed in ma- 
zology, or the history of mammalia. Wright, 

MA-z6l'Q-QY, n. [Gr. a breast or a nip- 
ple, and J-oyoi, a discourse.] {Zord.) The natural 
nistr)ry of mammalia ; mammalogy ; mastology. 

— See Mammalogy. Fd, Ency. 

M.A'zy, a. Perplexed with windings ; confused. 

“ The ynazy thicket.” Speyiser, 

MAz'Z A RD, 71, A dark cherry. — See Maz A my, Ash, 

ME, pro7i, [Smsc-me, — Goth. TWte ; A- S. 
me; Ger. mich; But. m?';; B.m. ^ Sw. Tyiir/, 

— Gr. iui, or It. ^ Sp. mi ; Fr. moi, 

jwc.] Objective case of I. 

jeSST The pronoun mi^was formerly used oxplotively. 
Build me thy fortunes npon the basis of valor, Shtik, 

Thev rtlie ononiv] hftd planted me three demicwTverfns 
just 111 tho mouth of the breach. /i. Joason. 

f* MEA'CrtCK (inS'kSk], 7i, [Of doubtful etymology. 
Skinner suggests Fr mes^ i. e. mal^ bad, and 
coq^ a cock. Nares and others prefer Eng. meek 
and coct.] An effeminate, pusillanimous man ; 
a coward ; a dastard ; a poltroon. 

A meaevek is he who dreads to see bloodshed. Wr,for Ung, 


f MEA'COCK, a. Tame ; timorous ; cowardly. Shah, 

MEAD (med), ?i. [A. S. niedu^ 7nedo\ But. mede\ 

Ger. 7net^ meth^ or yncht , Ban. nuod ; Sw. mjod ; 
Bus. med ; Celt. 77ieud.) 

1. A drink made ot water and honey; nie- 
theglin. 

He shears his ovei burdened sheep, 

Or nt&ad for cuohuj; driuk prepares. Dryden, 

2. A drink usually made of a decoction of 
sarsaparilla and a sirup of sugar, impregnated 
with caibonic acid gas. [U. S.] 

MEAD, 71. [A. S.meed; Frs. mede\ Ger. 7?ia^^e.] 

A meadow; — chiefly so used in poetry. 

Nor is the mead unworthy of thy foot, 

I ull ut fresh verdui e and unnumbered flowers. Thomson, 

MEAD'OW (mSd'o), 7i. [A. S. mcedewef medeio.) 

Grass land annually mowm for hay ; — especially 
grass land by the side of a river or a brook. 

The dewy paths of meadoves we wdl tread. Dryden, 

jQOr^In the New England Slates it is often applied 
to mowing lands which are marshy or too wet to be 
ploughed, and producing a coarse kind of hay. winch 
IS called meadato hay, m distiiiccion fioin that winch 
grows on uplands, which is called English hay, Pick- 
ering, 

MEAD'OVV, a. Belonging to, or obtained from, a 
meadow. Milton. 

MiilAD'OW-FOX'TArL, a, {Bot,) Noting a spe- 
cies of grass ; Alopeou7*us pratensis, Fartyi. Ency, 

MEAD'OW-GRAss, 71, {Bot.) A genus of gi*asscs 
growing in meadows ; Poa, Loudon. 

MEAD'QW-LARK, n. {Omith.) A. beautiful 
species of lark found in America.; Alauda 
7nag)ia. Wihon. 

MISaD'OVV-ORE, n, {Mm.) Conchoidal bog iron- 
ore. * Ure, 

MJSad'OW-PLnk, ?t. {Bot.) A species of Dia7i~ 
thus. Booth. 

MfiAD'QW-R^B, 71, (Bot.) A genus of plants of 
several species ; T/ialictnnn, Loudon. 

MEAD'QW-SAF'PRON (-sd^fyni), 7i. {Bot.) A 
genus of bulbous plants, sonic of the species of 
which are used in medicine ; Colchieinyi. Loudon. 

MEAD'QW-SAQE, 7i, {Bot.) A British plant of 
the genus Sahi'i; Sahia pratensis. Ogiliie, 

MEAD'OVV-SAX'I-FRAQE, 71. {Bot.) An umbel- 
liferous plant, of the genus Seseli. Loudon, 

MfiAD'OW’§-aUEEN, n. A flower. B. Jo7iso7Z, 

MEAH'QW- SWEET, n, {Bot.) An ornamental 
plant,* with white flowers ; Spircca %dmaria. 

Loudon, 

MfiAD'QW-WORT (mSd'o-tvart), n. {Bot.) Mead- 
ow’-sweet ; Spu'tsea tdm iria, Drayton, 

MfiAD'OW-Y, a. Containing, or resembling, 
meadows. * Synart. 

MEA'GRE (ms'gur), «. [A. %.mceger\ Frs., But., 
Ger., Dan., «Sf fiw. maqer\ Icel. magr, — L. ina- 
cer ; It. (Sr Sp- magro ; Fr. maigre.) 

1. Lean ; thin ; wanting flesh ; emaciated. 

Fierce Famine, with her meaty e face. Dryden. 

2. Barren ; poor ; ivaiiting in fertility, rich- 
ness, or strength. “ Ti.c meagy'e soil.” Dryden. 

ppig* Tills word is sprit both meagre and meager. In 
JoliOiinii’h Dirrmnaiy, it i.s spelt meager; in tho Kng- 
Iisli dicfionaries wliich prcred<*<I that of Jolirtiton, 
generally meagre; and in most of those pnhlishiMl 
Rtneo, meager, Nares stj'Ies meairre flTSl] “the usual 
Hpclling.” Smart, in his Dictionarv, .Njiells the wojrd 
meagre j and says, “ The other spelling of this word, 
VIZ., meager, however justifiable and deairahle, is 
quite diHimcd,” 

t MEA'GRE (me'ffijir), n. a. To make lean. Dryden, 

ME-\'GRFi-LY (mc'gur-l^), atf. Poorly; thinly; 
barrenly. ' * Sidney, 

MEA'GRE-NKSS {mB'g\tr-n8Rl, ?i. 1. State of be- 

ing meagre ; leanness ; thinness; %vant of flesh. 

2. Scantiness ; barrenness. 

The mengreness of hU wrvieo in the war*. Roeon. 

fMEAK ('mek], «. fA. S. 77?e/*/>, a sword, a dag- 
ger,] A hook with a long handle. Tusser, 

mSaL (mclh n, [A. S. mW, a part nr portion, 
a repast; But. ^ Ban. mml; Ger. mahl; Sw. 

I mnl; led. 


1. A portion or quantity of food taken at one 
time; a repast. “ Great of beef.” Shak. 

2. t A pait ; a piece ; a fragment. Baco7i, 

Still used in the word piecemeal, 

MEAL, 71, [A. S. 77itleWf 7nelo, or melu ; But. ^ 

Dan. meel; Ger. 7/ieA/, or mahl; Sw. 77ijbl\ W. 
?7ia/.] The flour, or edible part, of corn or grain ; 
corn or grain ground to a powder. Wotton, 

MEAL (niel), 11. a, [Fr. m^Urr^ 

1. t To mix ; to mingle. 

Were he mealed 

With that which he corrects, then "were he tyrannous, ^ak, 

2. To sprinkle or mix with meal. Wright, 
MEAL'}-NESS, 7i. The quality of being mealy. Ash, 

MJEAL'MAN, n . ; pi. mealmen. One who deals 
in meal ; a meal-monger, Jo?mso7U 

MEAL'-M6N-G5;R (-mung'g^r, 82), n. One who 
deals in meal ; a inealman. Booth* 

ME.-^iL'-MOTH, n, {Ent.) A species of moth 
which feeds on meal ; Pip'alis farmalis, Haryds, 

MEAL'— mOi^THED, a. Mealy-mouthed. Mar$t07i, 

t JMEAL'§'-MEAT, n. Meat enough for a meal. 
“A 7neaVs-meat from my table.” Beau, § FI, 

MB.AL'-TfME, 7i, [A. S. 7)iccl-tima,'] The time 

for eating a meal. “ At 7neal-ti77ie come thou 
hither.” Ruth ii. 14. 

MEAL'— TlJu, 71. A tub or barrel to hold meal. 

MEAL'-WORM (-wuim), n, {Ent.) The larva of 
a beetle very destructive to meal, flour, &c. ; 
Tetiebrio Tnolitor. Westtoood, 

\ MEAL'Y (lue'le), a, 1. Having the taste or qual- 
ity of meal ; resembling meal ; farinaceous. 

2. Besprinkled, as with meal. Bi'owne, 

MEAL'Y-BUG, 71. ^ (Ent.) A species of cochineal 
insect, co\cred with a white powdery substance; 
Coccus adonidim, Harris, 

MEAL'Y-MoOtiIED (mG'le-rnbatlKl), a. [Applied 
to one whose w’ords are as soft and as nuc as 
meal. Miyishcu. Todd, Xui'es.] Using soft 
words ; not expiessing the plain truth ; bashful, 
soft, anected, or hj pocritically delicate of speech, 

H’hp Unth 18 , Cla> ton w'as falhp, mealy-monthet/, and tioor- 
8 ;»i r.K (1. Dje ot' A. (Footk 

MEAL'y-MOX^Tri'pD-NfiSS (niG'l^-miiath'^d-ndM), 
n, Tfic quality ol being mealy-mouthed ; bash- 
ful, or hypocritical delicacy of speech. Johnsoti, 

MEAN (men), a, [A. S. rtio^tie ; Frs. mens, false ; 
But. qcmpp7i; Old Ger. ttudn, vile.] 

1. Wanting dignity ; of low rank or birth ; 
ignoble; plebeian ; coarse ; ordinary ; common ; 
\ulgar. 

A young mnn of mean parentago, so mean as that he was 
but the son of her nurse. Huliwy. 

True liope ts swift, and flics with swallow-wings; 

Kings it luakt,). gods, and meaner creatures kings, i^hak, 

2. Lovv-miiidecl ; ungenerous ; dishonorable ; 
grovelling; abject; base, \ile; contemptible; 
despicable ; — sordid ; penurious ; niggardly. 

Can you inuigtnc 1 t.i» /icffi c'luM prove 

To save iny life by t lianging <•' my hwc? Drjylen, 

3. Low in worth ; of little estimation or 
value; msigiiificant ; small; poor; low. 

Called from his mean abode his sceptre to sustain. Dryden, 

Syn.— Hoo Abjkot, Base, Coarse, iJoMiVioN, 

CONTEMI*TlBLE, OltDIN.VKV* 

MEAN, a, [Nor. Fr. 7netmc; Fr. 7noyvn,'\ 

1, Middle ; moderate ; without excess, 

Ouc of the propcrcht and hcSt-graccd men that over I saw, 
being of lunldle uge and a Mt au stature, Hitlmg* 

2. Intervening ; intermediate*. 

In the mean while, the heaven waa block with clouds and 
wind. I Kings xviil. ift. 

MEAN, 71 .; pi. MBAN8. [Low L. mediaynmi, from 
L. medium, the middle; Old Fr. fnemic; Fr, 
7no7/en.] 

1, A middle ««tute between two extreinr»; 

mediocrity ; middle rate ; medium. ** The g<dd- 
en wean.” Dmmm, 

Tcnip.‘rancc, with giildcn «ju «c, 

Betwixt them tM*th can iiuuMiirf uut u tmiot. Sfutk, 

2, That which is used in order to aa end; in- 
strument; measure.— See Mr.anh. 

1 *n devise a mean to draw the Moor ^ 

Out of the way. ShfSH, 


3. pi, llevenue; income. — See Means. 
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4. f The tenor. ^ ^ Moore. \ 

5. {Math.) A quantity having an intermediate 
value between others which are formed accord- 
ing to any assigned law of succession. Brande. 

.Arithmetical mean of several numbers, the sum of 
these numbers divided by their number, — Geometrical 
mean of two quantities, the squaie root of the product 
of these quantities. 

Syn. — Mean is a term used in all speculative mat* 
ters; as, a. mean between two exti ernes. Medtvm is 
employed in practical matters, as in things winch are 
often erroneous by beuiR too high or too low ; as, a 
proper medium ; the golden mean , mediocrtty of con- 
dition or talent. 

MEAN, r. tt. [hi. Goth, miman \ A. S mesnani 
Frs. menu ; I)ut. memm ; Gcr. meinm ; Dan. 
mene ; Sw. me7ia.'\ 

1. To purpose ; to intend ; to design. Gen. i. 20, 

2. To signify ; to denote ; to imply ; to im- 
port ; to purport ; to indicate ; to hint covertly. 

When yotir children shall say. What mean you by this 
service j e shall say, It is the passover. Ex. xiu 20. 

MEAN, V . n. [t. meant ; pp . meaning, meant. 
— Meaned, i. & p. is rarely used.] To have in 
the mind ; to purpose ; to intend ; to design. 

These deliaht*} if thou canst give, 

Miith, with thee I mean to live. Milton. 

MEAN, V. n. To moan, [Local.] Brockett. 

MEAN'— BORN, a. Of low or mean birth. Shak. 

MJp-AN'D^IR, [From Meander, a river in Phry- 
gia, noted for its windings ; It. meandro ; Fr. 
meandre.^ A ttinding course ; maze ; labyrinth ; 
flexuous passage. 

While hngcnng rivers in mcandet s gli de. Blaclcmoi e. 

M^-AN'D^;R, V.a. [i. MEANT) EllED ; MEAN- 
DEiaNG, meandehed.] To wind; to turn 
round ; to make flexuous. 

And in imandet erf gyros doth whirl herself about. Drayton. 

M^l-AN'DpR, t). n. To run with a serpentine 
course ;*to be winding j tortuous. 

Concluctinff them, os the ground naturally meantleto. 
amidht a few forest-trees. Graves. 

MJP-AN'D^JR-INGj p. a. Running with a serpen- 
tine course; winding; tortuous. 

Or through meandei ing mazes lead. Shenstone. 

MIPj-An'DRI-AN, a. Winding ; flexuous. Klnp. 

ME-AN-DRPNA, n. A genus of madrepores; 
brain-stone ; — so named from the labyrinthine 
form of their cavities and ridges. La?narck. 

M?:-An'DROVS,g. Winding ; mpandering. Fuller. 

M An 'DRY, ct. Winding; meandering- Bacon. 

MEA'NgL, n. A black or a red spot on a white 
horse. Crdbh. 

MEAN'JNG, n. 1. Purpose ; intention ; design. 

I am no honest man, if there be any goodmeanini? towards 
you. Shak. 

2. Sense; signification; import; acceptation. 

These lost the sense their learning to display. 

And thoMC explaiiiod the mmmmf ijuite awaj'. Pope. 

Syn.— Soe Acceptance, Signification. 

MEAN'ING-Lfiss, a. Destitute of meaning. 

MEAN'ING-LY, ad. Significantly. WHght. 

MEAN'LY, ad. In a mean manner ; basely ; un- 
generously ; sordidly; contemptibly; poorly, j 

MEAN^N^SS, n. X. The quality of being mean ; 
want of dignity or excelleuce ; low rank. 

Poverty and meanness of condition czposo tho wisest to 
scorn, South. 

2. Lowness of mind ; baseness ; ungenerous- 
ness ; sordidness ; penuriousness. 

MBAN§, «. sing. & pi. 1< That which is used in 
order to any end ; instrument ; method ; mode ; 
way. 

4Si|f*ln this sense, means is used in the sinitular 
number, with a singular verb or adjective, when 
only one thmp; is leforrod to : but if more than one 
thing is referred to. it is used in the plural. “ He 
by means preserves his superiority.** JSddtson.--^ 
** There is no means of escaping persecution.” Tamir. 
This use of means in the singular number, with an 
adjective or verb singular, is sanctioned by long and 
good usage, and by the best English writers, as Bacon, 
Tillotson, Addison, Pope, Swift, Blackstone, Paley, 

Jfcc “This,** says Bishop Hurd , ‘ms one of those 

anomalies which use 1ms introduced and establifllied 
In spite of analogy. We should not be allowed to 
gay, ^ A mean of making men happy.* " No person 


of taste,** says Dr. Campbell, in his Philosophy of 
Rhetoric, “ will, I presume, venture so far to violate 
the present usage, and cons^uently to shock the ears 
of the generality of readers, as to say, ‘ By this mean, 
by that mean.* ** 

2. pi. Revenue ; income ; resources. 

Your mean* arc very slender, and 3 *our waste great. Shak. 

By all means, without doubt ; certainly. — By no 
meaiis, ui no way , not at all. — By any meanc, in any 
way. — J5 j/ no manner of mciiiA, not at all , not in any 
way ; — a colloquial pleonasm, iii use for the sake of 
emphasis. 

MEAN'-SPIR-JT-ED, a. Having a mean spirit ; 
base. Shenstone. 

MEANT (mSnt), i. & p. from mean. See Mean. 

ME AN'TImE, ad. In the intervening time ; mean- 
while, l)rgden. 

MEAN'WHILE, ad. In the intervening time; 
meantime. Addison. 

MEAR, n. 1- f A boundary. — See Mere. 

As it were, a common mear between lands. Jltp. Usher. 

2. (Mining.) Thiity-two yards of ground in 
a^einofore. TVeale. 

t MEAR, V. a. To bound- — See Mere. Spenser. 

MEASE [nius, S. TP. Ja. C . ; m£z, P. K. 

[Ger. mass, a measure ; Gael, Ir. maois.l The 
quantity or number of five hummed, applied to 
herrings ; as, “ A mease of herrings.** 

t MEA§'EL-RY, n. The leprosy. Chaucer. 


Jjj^ The primaiy* division of the English measiirei 
is into the dissyllabic and the trisyllabic; as in The 
following lines : — 

The waj ' was long', the ’wind' wna cold'- W, Scofi. 
At the close' of the day', when the ham'kt is still'. Beattie, 

10, {Dancmg.) The proportion of the steps 

to each other , motion ndjuated to musical time ; 
— a term applied particularlj to a grave, solemn 
dance with slow and measured steps like the 
minuet- Wares, 

My legs can keep no measure in delight 

■Wiicn mi poor heart no measure keeps in grief. Shdk. 

“ Now tread we a mectsuref' said i'oung Locliinvar. Scott. 

11. pi. ( Geol.) Beds or strata ; as, “ The coal 

measures.^ * Brands . 

Lineal at long measure^ the measure of lines or of 
iengtli. — measure, the meaburu of liquids.— 

Measure for measure, like for like. Sfmk. — To hate 
hard measure, to be liardly or unjustly treated. — To 
take measures, to prepare means. — In measure, in mod- 
eration. — B itlLout measure, ivitiiout limits. 

MEAi^'URE (inezh'ur), [L. wef/or; It. wtsw- 

rare ; Sp. meilir Fr. 7nesurer^ [£- me.asured j 

pp. MEASURING, MEASUItED.] 

1. To compute as to quantity or extent by a 
rule or standard ; to mete ; as, “ To measure 
grain**; “To meuswre distances.’* 

2. To judge of; to estimate; to appraise- 

In all which the king uieasared and valued tilings amiss, 
as afterwards appeared. Bacon, 

3. To pass or journey over, as if to determine 
the distance; to travel. 

And therefore haste aw’ay; 

For we must measio'e twenty miles to-day. Shak. 


t MESA'§LE, or MEA'Z^IL (me'zl), n. [Ger. mase, 
maael, a spot.] A leper. Wickhjfe. Shah. 

MEA'§LED (m5'zld),a. Infected with the measles. 

“ In measled pork-** Hudihras. 

MEA'§LED-NESS (me'zld-nSs), n. The state of 
being measly; — applied particularly to a dis- 
eased state of swine. Cotgrave. 

MEA'§LE§ (me'ziz), n. pi. [Ger. masel, a spot; 
Dut. mazehiii.l 

1. (ilier?.) A conta^ous, cutaneous disease, 
usually characterized by small, led spots. 

Arbttthmt, 

2. A disease in swine and in trees. B, Jonson. 

MEA'^LY, a. Infected with the measles. Swift, 

MfiAS'y-RA-BLE (rnSzli'ii-igi-bl), a. [Fr. mesura- 
hle^ 

1. That may be measured ; mensurable. 

God's eternal duration is not 7»ea*uia&2e by time and 
motion. Bentley, 

2. Being in small quantity ; moderate. 

A measurable mildness or mean in all things. North. 

MfiA§'y-RA-BLE-NESS (inezhVr?t-bl-nSs), n. The 
quality of being measurable. Johnson. 

MBlA§'y-RA-BLY (mSzli'^-r?t-ble), ad. Moderately. 

MEA^'URE (mgzh'ur), n. [L. mmsura', metior, 
mciuiis, to measure ; It, mimra ; Sp. medida ; 
'Ft.mesure. — A. S. maeth, measure ; Ger. mass; 
Dut. maat ; Dan. maade ; Sw. matt.} 

1. That by which any thing is measured ; a 
standard of size or of quantity ; as, “ A yard 
measure ** ; “A bushel measure 

2. A rule by which any thing is adjusted or 
proportioned; gauge, 

God’s goodness is the jncosiire of his providence. More. 

3. A stated quantity ; a quantity determined 
by some standard; as, A. meamre of wine.” 

large in mirthy anon we *11 drink a measure. Shak, 

4. Portion allotted ; allotment ; dole. 

Ix)rd, make me to know mine end, and tlie measure of xny 
days, what it is. i*«. xxsax. L 

6. Degree; extent. 

The rains were preparatory, in some measure. Burnet. 

0. Moderation ; temperance ; sobriety. 

In measure rein thy joy, scant this excess. Shak, 

7. pi Means to an end; proceedings ; expedi- 
ents ; methods ; appliances ; ways ; steps. 


4. To adjust; to proportion; to gauge. 

To secure a contented spirit, meaaw e your desires Iw your 
fortunes, not your fortunes by your desires. Taylor. 

5. To mark out in stated quantities. 

6. To allot ; to distribute ; to mete. 

With what measure ye mete, it shall be measttred to you 
again. Matt, vii. 2. 

MBA^'URE (mezli'ur), v. n. To have a certain 
length, breadth, or thickness. 

MjSai^'VRE-LIisS (mezh'yr-les), a. Immeasura- 
ble ; immense. “ Measuteless content.*' Shak, 

M6a§'URB-M:6nT (mezh'ur-mSnt), n. The act of 
measuring; mensuration. Burke. 


M£A§'yR-5R (mezh'vr-§r), n. One who measures, 

MISa^'UR-Ing (inSzh'ur-lng), a. 1. That meas^ 
ures ; as, “ A measiii ing line or rod,** 

2. Requiring to be measured in order to de^ 
termine the relative length or distance; — ap.. 
plied to a cast or throw, as of a bar, in games- 
* * A measuring cast. * ’ Waller, 


MEAT, n. [M. Goth, mats, food; A- S. mete^ 
mtpte, or imtt ; Frs. mete, or meit ; Ger. mett ; 
Dan. mad ; Sw. mat ; Icel. matrf]^ 

1. f That which is eaten ; food in general. 
And his meat was locusts and wild honey. Matt. Hi. 4. 

Is not the life more than mear? Mutt, vh 3S. 

What riches give us let Tis first inquire: 

Meat, fire, and clothes. What more? Meat, clothes, and fire. 
’ Pope. 

2. Flesh to he eaten ; flesh-meat. 


Iviirkinf? in shambles, where, with borrowed coin. 

They buy choice meats, and in cheap plenty dine. (Jongreve. 


MEAT'-BIs-CUIT (-bis'kit), n. A biscuit made of 
meat mixed with meal and baked. Simmonds, 


MEAT'BD, a. 1. fFed; foddered. 

Strong oxen and horses, well shod and well clad, ■ 

Well ineated and used. 2^«r. 

2. Having meat ; used in composition. 
MEATH (msth), n, [A. S. medu, mead,— See 
Mead.1 

1. i* A drink like mead, or the same- 

For drink the grape 

She crashes, inoffensive must, and meaths 

From many a berry. Mufon. 

2. Option; preference. [Local, Eng.] Grose, 
MEAT'LJpSS, a. Destitute of meat. Th, More, 

1 MEAT^-6F-FBR-iNG, n. An offering consisting 
I of meat or food. Bsg. xxix. 41. 


His maicsty fbund what wrong weemres bo had taken . . . 
and lamented his error. dateimon. 

8. {Mus.) The Thythmical division of time 


MEAT'-PlE, n. A pie made of meat or flesh ; ^ 
mince-pie. 


Ash. 

into short portions, equ 1 in length and agree- MEAl'^— P^D-DING, n, A meat-pie* Simmonds. 
ing in accent with a given number of notes of ' meaT'—SCREEN, n, A metal screen placed be- 
a given length ; as, “A waltz in | measwe, | j^ijjd meat to keep in the heat. Simmonds. 
A bar. JDwtgnt, | 

8. (Pr;ef?^.)Thenumberof syllables counted ' n. [L., from meo, meatus, to go.] 

in each verse ; metre. Vrgden. 1 (Anat.) A passage ; a canal. Dunglison. 
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MEATY 


MEAT'Y, a. Fleshy. [Local, Eng.] Grose. 


MEAW (mu), ? To cry as a cat ; to mew ; ' 

MEAWL (mul), 5 to mewl. Sherwood. 

fMEA'Z^L (me'zl), «. A leper. Shah. 

M5-£!HAN'rC (m$-kan'aik), n. One employed in 
mechanical labor ; an artisan j an artificer. 


M5”fJHAN'IC, } [Gr. fiij^avtKdst ^ 

M^-JGHAN'I-CAL, S contrivance, a machine ; 

Xos, a means ; L. 7nechaniciis ; It. § Sp. me- 
catiico\ Tr. nipcanique.l 

1. Pertaining to the science of mechanics or 
to mechanism ; as, “The mechanical powers.” 

2. Skilled in mechanics ; bred to manual la- 
bor. Johnson. 

3. Mean ; servile ; base ; low; —illiberal. Shak. 

Base and mechanical niffi?ardi8C. Hollanth 

Since emplojiuent wafl counted mwJmnio. lYhitlock, 

4. Noting those who refer all changes in the 
universe to forces independent of aguiding mind. 


These mechanie philosophers being no way able to rfye 
an account thereof [the foimation and organization of the 
bodies of animals]. 


5. Noting that which is done, as if without 
thought or reflection ; as, “ The rapid fingering 
of the musician ib merely mechanicaV* 


Mechanical philowphii, the science of mechanics ap- 
plied to phjsic.il inqtiiriGS, — .(l/ec/mwiaiZ powers^ the 
lever, the baiance, the wheel and axle, the pulley, 
the wedse, the screw, the inclined plane, and the 
funicular tudciiiae. Jamieson. 


jgpjj- “ The mechanical changes of bodies are those in 
which they form coirirwunds without losing their 
identity in the compound substance ; chemical changes 
are thu«ie in wlucli the identity of tlio coinjionont 
bodies IS lost, the union being among the particles of 
matter, so that the body formed is altogether diiforent 
and distinct from those winch form it.** Himrt. 


f-M^-FHAN'l-CAL, 71. A mechanic. Shak. 

^ME-EHAN'I-OAL-IZE, V. a. To render me- 
chanical, meaii, or low. Cotgrave. 

ME-j0IIAN'1-CAL-LY, ad. 1. According to the 
laws of mec^anisiu, ^ Newton. 

2. By forces independent of mind or spirit. 

ME-jCHAn'I-OAL-NIISS, n. The qtuality of being 
mechanical. * Cotgraoe. 

MIS€H-A-NI”CIAN (mSk-e-nfsh/an), [Fr. 77te- 
canicten.] A maker of machines, or one skilled 
in mochaiiisin ; a machinist. Burton. 

ME-£iHAN'l-Cg-€n£arr-CAL, a. Noting sciences 
connected with mechanics and chemistry, as 
magnetism, electricity, and galvanism. Smart. 

ME-jGHAN'ICS, 71. pi. The science of the laws of 
m itter and motion, particularly as applied to 
the construction of machines ; the science that 
treats of forces and powers, and their action on 
bodies, either directly or by the intervention of 
machinery. — See Mathematics. 

m^Theorptieal vietJianics is divided into two parts ; 
statics, wliicli treats of the equilibrium of forces, and 
dyna/niet, winch is tlie science of accelerntiug or re- 
tarding forers, and of the .icnon«» they produce. When 
the hod.es iindei rori-i deration are in the fluid state, 
these become, ro8pectiv’’oly, hijdro static-* and hy^ro- 
dynamics, which are comproheuded under hydmidiGS, 
Braude. 


(mek'iTLii-t’/in), 71. {h.7neeha7ihma\ 
It. meooanhmo ; Sp. meoamsmo ; Fr. m eaiiismeJ] 

1, Action according to mechanic laws. 

So that all must be peribrmed either by mcchanUni or ac- 
eldent Jkntlcv. 

2. The construction of a machine, or the 

parts of a machine, adapted to the intended 
effect. Stewart. 

MfijCH^ANT-IST (mSk^gm-fst), n. [Sp. maqmnieta.] 

1. A mechanician ; a machini.st* Johiuon. 

2. A philosopher who refers all the changes 

in the universe to the elfeot merely of mechani- 
cal forces. Brands. 

MJSj0H'AN-fZE (mSk'^n-lz), v.a. [Tr^meraniser.] 
To form mechanically, [r.] Coleridge. 

M^£fn-A-NQ-GItAPH'|0, a. Treating of mechan- 
ics, [r.] Maunder. 

n. One who multiplies 
copies of a work of art by a mechanical pro- 
cess. Wnght. 

n. [Gr. ^ 

chine,* and to write.] The art of multi- 
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MEDIATIZATION 


plying copies of a work of art by mec^nical 
means. WngM. 

M^H'LIN (raek'hn), n. Lace made at Mechlin, 
a city of Belgium. Smart. 

MfiEH'LlN, a. Noting a kind of lace made at 
Mechlin. Simmonds. 

MEjCH-LO'IC (mek-I6'ik), a. {Chem.') Noting an 
acid formed by passing chlorine gas over fused 
meconine. 

ME-jCHO' A-CAN, or M]g:-CHO' A-OAN [m?-k6'a-kan, 
J. K. Sm. IVb. ; me-cho'a-kSln, IFr.], n. The 
root of the Convolvulus Mechoacaii, or white 
jalap, from Mechoacan in Mexico, a mild pur- 
gative. Bunglison. 

MJp-COM'jp-TjpR, n* [Fr. micomHre, from Gr, 
priKos, length, and ptrpov^ a measure.] An in- 
strument for measuring the length of new-born 
infants. DungUson. 

MEO'Q-NATE, n. {Chem.) A salt formed of mc- 
conic acid and a base. Brands. 

M]g:-CO'N{-A, w. (GAem.) Meconine. Brande. 

M^l-CON'IC, a. [Gr. pj)ic<oviK6i, belonging to Uie 
poppy ; the poppy ; opium ; I r. 

7 n‘^conique.) {Chem.) Noting an acid obtained 
from opium. Brande. 

MEC'O-NiNE, 71 . [Fr. meconine.) {Che7n.) A 
white, fusible substance obtained from opium ; 
meconia. Brande. 

n. [L., from Gr. ppK&viov.) 

1. Juice of the white poppy ; opium. JoJmson. 

2. The first fseces of children. Ar-huthnot. 

IME*CO-N0r'SlS, 71. [Gr. yxiKihv, the poppy, and 
o4t(‘ appearance.] (Bot.) A genus of plants; 
Welsh poppy. Bng. Cye. 

MfiD'AL, n. [Gr. piraVov, ore, metal; L. metal- 
him] a metal ; It. mcdaglia, a medal ; Sp. me- 
dalla ; Fr. m^'daiHe. — Gael, meideal.) 

1. An ancient coin. 

The Roman medaU were their current coin; when an ac- 
tion deserved to be recoided on a com, It was stamped and 
ibsued out of the mint. Addison. 

2. A piece of metal, in the shape of a coin, 

with figures and devices, struck in memory of 
some person or event. Martin. 

MfiD'AIi-LfiT, n. A little medal. Pinkerton. 

Migl-DAI/IilO, a. Pertaining to medals. Addison. 

M^l-nArVLION (me-ddl'yun), n. [Fr. medallion \ 
medaWe, a medal.] 

1. A large antique stamp or medal. 

Mt'dfddom. in respect of the other coins, were tlie same as 

modern medals in rcbpeet of modern money. Addmn. 

The modern imdcdVom aio i^ciicially cast, not strnrk. 

Fan holt. 

2. (.4rch.) A circular tablet on which figures 

are embos'acd. Weale. 

MJ6d'AL-LIST, n. [It, medaglistai Fr. rnklail- 
lisfe.) 

1. One skilled or curious in medals. Addison. 

2. One who gains a prize-modal. Ed. Her, 

3. One hkilled in making medals. Simmonds. 

4. One who deals in medals. Simmonds. 


M^D'AL-LUR-gY, n. [Fmg. medal, and Or. hyov, 
a wiirk,] The ‘art of making and striking med- 
als and coins. Brande. 


MI^.D'DLE (mSd'dl), v. n. [Dut. rniddelen, to me- 
diate ; Dan. meegle ; Sw. hemedbt. — Fr. mHer, 
to mix. — Sec Mipdle.] [e. atEPDLun ; pp . 

MEDULtNO, MEI>I>LED.J 

1. To have to do ; to intermeddle ; — followed 
by with. 

I have, thna far, be**n an upright judge, not mttddlinq trtfh 
the design nor disposiflon, JOrj/den. 

2. To act in any thing ; to take part in any 
affair ; to interpose ; — to interfere officiously. 

It is an honor for a man to eoase brom strifb: but every 
ibol will be meddling. Frov. xx. 3. 

•f M£d'DL£, V. a. To mix ; to mingle. 


They save him to drink wine meddled with gait. 

Mm. xxvll. 34, WickVffiFn Tram. 


MiSd'DL^R, n. One who meddles ; intermeddler. 


]VI?HVnLE-s6.ME. a. Intermeddling ; interfering ; 
officious. “ So meddlesome a boay.^' Barrow. 
Syn. — See Officious. 


MiBD'nt.R-sgME-NjBss, n. Quality of being med- 
dlesome ; an intornieddling ; omciousness. 


M^D'BLING, n. Officious interposition. South, 

MfiD'DLJNG, p. a. Interfering importunately; 
officious. 

Syn.— See Officious. 

ME'DI-A, 71. j5>/. See Medium. 

MED-I-d3'VAL (ni5d-e-e'vel), a. [L. medius, mid- 
dle, and (hum, an age.] Relating to the mid- 
dle ages ; — also written medieval, Ec. Rev. 

MjED-1-.E'VAL, n. One belonging to the middle 
age, or to the middle ages. Ed. Rev. 

This view of landscape differs from that of the medxcn nU. 

BtthLm. 

MfiD-J-iS'VAL-l^M, n. Mediaeval principles or 
practice. * Dr. Wordsioorth. 

MJSD-J-^'VAL-I§T, n. A student or historian of 
the middle’ ages : — one who is in s\ nipatliy u itli 
the middle ages. Ed. Rtv. iin. Rer. 

ME'Df-AL, a. {h. medialis ; Fr. medial.) Noting 
a medium or average ; mean. Scott. 

Medial aUigatiun, {Math.) that branch of arithmetic 
which teaches the method of fiiiUinj; the piico or the 
quality of a mixture of several simple iiiffredieiits, 
tlie price or the qualities of which are known.Da.^^P 

ME'DI-AL, 71. (Gr. Gram.) One of the letters, 
/i, y, d, as being intermediate in sound between 
the smooth letters and the aspirates; — also 
called middle-mute. 

AIE'D|-AN, a. [L. 7nedio, medians^ to halve ; It. 
Sp. rhediano ; Fr. m dian.) Middle ; situated 
in, or belonging to, the middle. Gray. 

je®=*Tlie median line is a veitical lino supposed to 
divide a body longitudinally into two equal parts. 
DiLnglii>on. 

AIET)l-ANT, 72. {Fr.rnediante.) {Mus.) The chord 
which is a major or minor third higher than 
the key-note, according as the mode is major 
or minor. Brande. 

ME-DI-As'T{NE, 72. Mediastinum. Arhuthnot, 

ME-Df-AS-Tl'NLIM, n. [Low L. mediastinum, 
from L. 7?2cr/? 2 /, s, middle; \t,metHastino\ Fr.rne- 
2 f 2 rtsfi? 2 .] A monibranous septum foruiod 

by the approximation of the jileune, extending 
from the spine through the middle of the chest to 
the posterior surface of the sternum. l)u7igli.son. 

ME'Dl-ATE, V, 71. [L. 7nedio, mediatm, to halve; 
It. mediare ; Sp. mcAiar ; Fr. 7«fVi/er.] [*. me- 
diated; pp. MEDIATING, MEDIATE1I.1 

1. To interpose, as a common friend, between 
two parties ; to intercede ; to arbitrate. 

It would become his love to loternoso 
For my nereis, nt eneh ti hour, 

Jind lu t/niii loi iiij lilo'i-iiiK. Shirlet/, 

Syn, — See Interpose. 

2. To be between two; — applied to things. 

By being ci*owclo(l they exelurle all other bodies tixat before 
modiaied between the parts of their body. Ihgoy. 

j AIJE'Bl-ATE, 'L\ a. 1. To effect by mediation. 

The eail nvide many pnifensions of his desire to interpoKO 
and wo tUntp a good peace Ix'tw een the initioiis. ( '/un udon. 

2. t To limit by something in the middle. 

The space fVoin the elevation of one llmt to the same fViot 
set doiiru again, mediated by a step of tiic otlier toot. Holden 

ME'I>1-ATE, a. [It. ^ Sp. mediate \ Fr. m tUtd.) 

1. Being between tw'o extreiin^H ; middle. 

Anxious we iiover in a mediate state. Jhrior, 

2. Interpo.sed ; intervening. 

Soon the nndiote clouds shall 1 k‘ tllspelled. Prior, 

3. Effected by some mstruinentuUty or means- 

Thc most imrwrtant eare of a new king was his innrriago, 
for mediate establishment of the royal hue. Wotion. 

Mfyo(-ATB-LY, ad. By a secondary or interven- 
ing cause. * Sir W. Raleigh. 

MK'Df-ATE-NfiSS, n. The state of being mediate 
or intervening; intervention. Brnmisier, 

ME-Df-A'Tig.V, 72. [It, mediazione ; Sp. mediae 
cion ; Fr. mediation.] 

1. The act of mediating ; intervention, ns be- 
tween two parties by a common friend ; interpo- 
sition; interferenee ; arbitration. Biwon. 

2. Agency interposed ; interveuient power. 

The sQvd, during its abodo in the body, does all thtnirs by 
the mediatUm of these ]>as«{<»us. dbwrA. 

3. Entreaty or supplication for anoth»»r ; in- 
tercession, Johnson, 

Syn,— See rptTERVBHTtON, 

ME-BI-At-I-zA'TIQN, ». [Fr. mediattsntion.) 
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MEDLEY 


The annexation of smaller sovereignties to 
larger conti'j:i!f)ii« states, as in Geimany, after 
the <iiN>,olu:'o'i o* the German empire in 1806; 
— originally applied in reference to dominions 
annexed to the empire during its continuance, 
and thus made mediately, instead of iminedi- 
ately, dependent on it. * Brande^ 

IVIE'DI-A-TIZE, t’. a. [Fr, m^diatiserJl miidi- 
ATIZED ; pp. MEDIATIZING, V’'’r V '' To 

make mediately, instead o* i i \, de- 

endent; to annex, as a small stat^', 
y a sovereign prince, to a larger t,. i- *( * al- 
lowing the ruler of the small state lo r*.in 
princely rank, rights, and privileges. 

The (lomlnions so annexed [to the German empire] were 
said to be nwhatizcfl^ i. e. made mediately, instead of imme- 
diately, dependent on the empire. liramle, 

ME'Dl-A-TOR, n, [L.] 1. One who mediates or 

intervenes between two parties. Baron. 

2. One of the characters of our blessed Sa- 
viour ; intercessor. 

Jesus, the rueihator of the new covenant. Jleh. xii. 24. 

ME-DJ-A-TO'Rr-AL, a. Belonging to mediation 
or to a mediator. ^^Mediatorial office.” Fiddes, 

ME-Dl-A'TOR-SHiP, w. The state or the office of 
a mediator. Pearson. 

ME'Dr-A-TO-RY, a. Pertaining to mediation; 
mediatorial, [it.] Bp. Hopkins. | 

ME'D1-A-TR^;SS, n. A female mediator; a me- 
diatrix. [it.] Sheldon. 

ME'D{-A-TRIx, n. [L,] A female mediator; a 
mediatress. Warton. 

MfiD'lC, n. (Bot.) A genus of leguminous plants ; 
Medicago. 

Black medie^ Medicare lupulina. — Purple mediCj 
Medicaffo satwa, or lucoru. — Yellow vtcdu,, ^It'dicfro 
falcata. P. Ctjc. 

MfiD'lC, a. Medical, [it.] Pomfret. 

MED'l-CA-BLE, n. [h, medicahilis; medicoTf to 
heal ; It, niedicabile ; Sp. nirdfrahle.'] That may 
be medicated, healed, or cuied. Bailey. 

MfiD-l-OA'G6, 71. (^Bot.) A genus of leguminous 
plants, including lucern. Loudon. 

MiSD'J-CAL, a. [L. medicus ; medeor, to heal ; It. 
^ Sp. medico \ Ft. medical . — See M^idioixt.] 
Relating to medicine or the art of hcaiiiig ; ino- 
dicinal ; medicamental ; physical. Browne. 

Medical jurispradmee, legal or forensic medicine; 
the science which treats of the legal proceedings in 
reference to the teaching and the practice of medi- 
cine. Boucier. 

MfiD't-CAL-LY, ad. Physically ; medicinally. 

MjSo'J-CAL-RtJB'B^IR, 71, A coarse, unbleached 
towel made of flax, and used for diyiug the 
body after bathing. Shnmonds. 

MfiD'I-CA-MfiNT [m«d'§-k&-m«ut, S. P. L Ja. Sm. 
IVb . ; m£d'9-kg-mSnt or ine-dlk'gi-nidut, )V. F . ; 
m$-dIlc'g-inSnt, jST. lVr.2,7i. [Tj. 7}iedicamen6ii7n ; 
It. ^ Sp. medicamento ; Fr. 7nedicanient.} Any 
thing used in healing ; — especially a topical 
application. 

A cruel wound was cured by scalding medicaments. Temple. 

M^BD-I-CVM^NT'AL, a. Relating to medica- 
ments dr to medicine, [it.] Bailey, 

m£d-I-CA-m£nT'AL-LY, ad. After the manner 
of medicine, [u.] * Browfie, 

Jd£D'l-cAs-T^lR, 71. [It. Sp. medieastro; Fr. 
medicastre.} A pretender to medicine ; aqiiack. 

Whitlock. 

M£o'I-CATB, V. ‘a. ][L. msdicot medicatus; It. 
medicare ; Sp. irndtcar.] [i. medicated ; pp. 

MEDICATING, MEDICATED.] 

1. To tincture or impregnate with any thing 
medicinal. 

To this may be aioi^bed the great eflbcts of mediecOed 
waters. ArteUhTwt. 

2 . To treat with medicine ; to heal. Dyer. 

MfiD-l-OA'TrQW, n, [L. medicixtio % It. medica-^ 
zione ; Fr, mMicaMon.l 

1. The act of medicating or tincturing with 

medicinal ingredients. Bacoii. 

2. Use of medicine or physic. Broione, 

MfiD'l-OA-TlVB, a. Curing; medicinal. 

a. Relating to the Medici, a cel- 
ebrated family of Italy. Ec. Rev. 

MSI-Dl^'l-NA-BLE, a. Useful for healing ; sana- 
tive; medicinal, [b.] Shak, 


II VL [me-(ils'e-n?il, P. F, K. Sm. R, C. 

O. B. 11 V. ir^. ; iiie-dia'e-iigl or iiied-e-sl'n^il, 5. 
ir. J. Ja.], a. [L. nudicmalis ; tnediaina, a 
medicine; It. tnedicinalc Sp. medicinal i Fr. 
medicinal,] 

1. Hating the power of healing ; sanative. 

As sometimes even poisons turn medicinal. Bp, HulL 

2. Pertaining to medicine. 

licamcd he was in medicinal lore. Uudihras. 

JK^“Dr. Johnson tells us, that tins word is now 
commonly pronounced medi^Uual, wiili the accent on 
the second syllable, but more propel ly, and more 
agreeably to the best authorities, medtci'iml. If, by the 
best authorities. Dr. Johnson means the poeta, tlie 
qnestion is decided ; hut I look upon (>oets to be the 
tvoist authorities m this caae, as, by the very rules of 
their art, a license is given them to depart from the 
general pronunciation ; and that they often avail 
thcniselv'cs of this license cannot be disputed. But if, 
by mure properly, Dr. Johnson alludes to tlie long t m 
the Latin meduiitus or medicinalts, nothing cun be 
more inconclusive.” Walker. 

II Ml^-Dig'I-NAL-LY, ad. In the manner of med- 
icine ; as medicine. I>> ydeii. 

MED'r-ClNE [mSd'd9-sin, TV. P- J. E. F. Ja. C. 
Jjy. ; meJ'sjn, 5. jfiT. ; inSd'e-sin, colloquially 
med'sin, i*^??!.], 7i. [L. medicina ; 7nedtcuSi med- 

ical ; 7nedeor, to heal ; It. § Sp. medichia ; Fr. 
mCdecine.] 

I 1. A drug or other substance used as a reme- 
dy for disease ; physic. JJi'yden. 

A merry heai t doth good like a medi cine. Prov. xvii. 22. 

2. That branch of physic which relates to the 
healing of diseases- DunyUso7i. 

MefUeine is tlie art of understanding diseases, and curing 
or rclievaig thorn when possible. Dt . J. Biyeloic. 

All our orthoepists tell us that this word is 
generally pronounced in two syllables, as if written 
medcine. That so gioss a vulgaiisiii should gain 
ground in our language is an imputation on our na- 
tional taste. Walker. 

fMfiD'l-ClNE, w. \Fx. medecin.] A physician. 

Shak. 

tMED'l-ClNB, v.a. To cure by medioine- 

Great griefs, I see, medicine the less. Skak. 

+ MjSl)'lCS, 71, pi. The science of medicine. Spenser. 

MF,- DX TJfS LIJT ' O UJE. [L., moiety of^ tongue^ 

half tongue,] {Law.) A j'ury conssibting one 
half of natives and the other half of fox'eigneis, 
as when one party in a suit is an alien. Whishaw, 

M|:-Df'B-TY, n, [L. medietas ; It. medieth ; Fr. 
7niidirt(K]' Middle state; participation of two 
extremes; half; moiety, [n.] Broicne. 

MisD-l-E'VAL, a. Relating to the middle ages : 
more commonly mediwval , — See Mediasval. 

M^-DIM'NO, n. [Gr. a G^eck bushel; 

L. 7nedimm(s; Fr. /## A eo* n -measure 

in the Levant equal to abuuit\vo!).i>bLU. Crahh. 

ME'DlNEj n. [Fr. 7n4di7ie^ An old Turkish coin 
worth l§d. sterling (about SJ- cents). Siminonds. 

ME-Df'MO, n. The Egyptian para; the fortieth 
pait of a piastre. Swwionds. 

ME'Dl-0-CRAL, a. Of middle quality ; middling ; 
mediocre. ' Addison, 

JVIE'Dl-0-ORB (m5'd^-5-kar) [mS'de-S-kur, K. Sm, 
J, Wr,; iii«-df-5kr', Ja, Maunder \ niV-dl'o-kiir, 
Todd,], a, \h.7nediocris'‘, medius, middle; It. 

t Sp. mediocre ; Fr. mediocre,] Of moderate 
egrec ; of middle rate ; middling ; mean. 

A vciy mediocre poet, one Drayton, Pope, 

ME'DJ-d-CRE (m«'d9-8-kur), n. One of middling 
quality, talents, or merit ; mcdiocrist, Southey, 

ME'DI-6-CRIST [mS'd9-8-kr|st, Sm. Wr. Wb.^y 
me-de-C'krjst, JfL; me-dl'p-fcrtst, Toddy Maim-- 
<fer], n. One of middling abilities. Swift. 

A very lust dlstlncdou between a man of true grentnesi 
and a medwerist, Colton. 

ME-DJ-(5C'RI-TY [mB-d§-8kV§-t^, P. J, F. Ja. K. 
Sm, Wr.; iu8-d9-8k're-te or ra8-j9'8k'r9-tp, IF,; 
m|-j5k'r9-t9, R], n. [L. ifiedtocritas ; medius, 
middle; It. medioerim; Sp. mediocridad; Fr. 
mi^diocriU.] Middle state, rate, degree, or quan- 
tity ; moderate degree. 

Men of age content tUemaelvca with a mediocKtp of suc- 
cess. Bacon. 

tME-Dl-5x'y.MOt5s,G. \h.mBdiommm.] Mid- 
dlemost, Henry More. 

fMfcD^I-TANCE, Meditation. Beau. ^ FI. 
MfiD'l-TATE, t?. a. [Gr. pehr&w ; L. meditOTy medr 


itatus i It.mediiare; Sp.7neditar; Fr. 77iediter, 
[i. MEDITATED ; pp. MEDITATING, MEDITATED. 

1. To plan ; to contrive; to scheme, 

&»om« utlirin«d that I meclitatecl a war jKinff Charles. 

2. To think on ; to revolve in the mind ; to 
dwell intently upon ; to ccntemplate; to study. 

Alas! what boots it with incessant care 
To tend the homely, slighted ishepherd's trade. 

And strictly meditate the thankkbs Muse. Jfi/ton. 

MED'I-TATE, t\ 71. To think ; to muse ; to con- 
template ; to dwell intently. 

His delight is in the law of tlie Lord, and in his law doth 
he meditate day and night. Pe. i. 2, 

Syn, — See Contemplate, Think. 

MED-l-TA'TION, 7i. [L. 7neditatio ; It. medita~ 

zione ; Sp. mcditacion ; Fr. meditatioix^ The 
act of meditating; deep thought; close atten 
tion; contemplation; study. 

*T is most true 

That musing meditauon most affects 

The pensive secrecy of desert cell. Milton. 

Meditation here 

May think down hours to moments: here the heart 
May give a useful lesson to the head. 

And Learning wi8,.r giow without his books. Cowper. 

MfiD'l-TA-TJST, n. One -who meditates. Ec. Rev. 

MfiD'l-TA-TJVE, a. IL, meditatzvus; It. ^ Sp. 
Tneditativo ; Fr. 7nJditatif.] 

1. Addicted to meditation ; reflecting. 

Berittgion. 

2. Expressing intention or design. Johmo7%. 
MfiD'l-TA-TlVE-LY, ad. With meditation. 

MED'l-TA-TiVE-NESS, n. The quality of being 
meditative ; reflection. Coleridge, 

fMRD-l-TjpR-BANE', a. Mediterranean. 

Brerewood, 

MED-I-T^R-RA^N^-AN, a. [L. Tnediterraneus ; 
Ttiedius, middle, and terra, land ; It. <§■ Sp. me~ 
diteiraneo ; Fr. 77iediter7'a7i(^,] Encircled by 
1 land, as a sea ; lying between lands ; inland ; 

I remote from the ocean ; mediterraneous ; — ap- 
[ plied particularly to note the sea lying between 
I Europe, Africa, and Asia. 
MED-I-T^R-RA'NJgl-OtJ’S, a. Mediterranean. ** The 
TmdiUii runeuus moymtidns** Burnet. 

ME'DI-C-M [m5'd9-am, P. J. Ja. Sm. R. Wr. ; mS'- 
dyum, S. E. F.K.; mS'd^-Qm or IF,], 

fi , ; pi. L. Eng. mjE'dj-0m§. [L., t^ 

middle.] 

1. That through which a body, not in contact 
with another, must pass to reach it ; space or sub- 
stance passed through ; any thing intervening. 

Against filling th 2 heavens with fluid »ncd'i«»w, unless they 
be exceeding rare, a great objection arises ftom the regular 
and very lasting motions of the planets and comets, JVewton. 

2. The middle place or degree ; mediety. 

The just medivm of this case hes betwixt the pride and 
tlie objection, the two extremes, X/Esti ange. 

3. Instrumentality; means; as, *‘Tho circu- 
lating wictfmw or currency”; “Money is the 
medium of exchanges.” 

4. The designation of printing paper which is 
23 inches long and 18 inches wide. Brande. 

5. {Logic.) The middle term in an argument. 

This cannot bo answered by those meditons which have 

been used. Bt yden. 

6. (Math.) The middle number between two 

extremes ; a mean. Cralb, 

7- {Pabit,) The menstruum or liquid vehicle 
with which dry pigments are ground and made 
ready for the ai*tist*s use. Fairholt. 

8. {Mesmerism,) One capable of being put 
under the influence of animal magnetism ; one 
through whom the phenomena of animal mag- 
netism arc manifested. 

Syn- — See Mean. 

MSd'LAR, n, [A. S. maed ; Gael. ^ Ir. meidie.] 

1. {Bot.) A genus of large, ornamental, de- 
ciduous fruit-trees ; Mespilus, Loudorx. 

2. The fruit of trees of the genus Mespilus. 

fMfiD'LE (m8(Fdl), ) To mingle. — Sec 

fMfiD'LY (mSd'dl^), ) Meddle. L, Addistm. 

mISd'L^Y (inSd'lf), [See Meddle.] 1. A min- 
gled, confused collection or mass ; a mixture ; a 
I miscellany ; a jumble ; a hodgepodge. 


This m«(/2ey Of philosophy and war. 44<MiK>3s« 

2. A term applied to any wool-dyed color, 
excepting blue and black. simimnds. 

8, t A conflict ; a flght ; a m^lde, HoUtpnd. 
Syn,— See Mixture. 

m£d'L|:y, a. Mingled ; confused. Ckmcer. 
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MEDOC 

n* An excellent red mne made in 
Medoc, France. W, Ency. 

t MED^Sl^PP, ?i. A supper formerly given, in Eng- 
land, to laborers at narvest-home. Whishaw* 

ME-Di^L 'L^, ». [L., from medms, middle.] 

1. {AnatA Marrow. Dunfflison. 

2. ( Pith : — perisperm. Henslow. 

a. Medullary. Cheym. 

M^D'tTL-L.VRY [mSd'utl-la-r?, TV, Ja. C. JVr. Wh. 
DurigUson\ nie-dai'l§L-re, !S. P- K. Sm, — See 
CAPiLL.vaY], fl. \L.medullairisi ^^.medidari 
Fr. medullaire,'] 

1. Pertaining to, or re«5embling, marrow. 

" Medxtllary substance.’* Dumjlison. 

2. (Po^.) Pertaining to pith ; pithy. Gray. 

Medullary rays, {Bot.) silver-grain of wood- Gray, 

M®-dOl'LINE, ». [li. medulla, marrow.] That 
form of lignine which constitutes the pith of cer- 
tain plants, as of the sunflower. Eng. Cyc. 

ME-DU'Sj 1, n.; pi, ME-x>t>‘SJE. [L,, from Gr. 

1 . {Myth.) One of the Gorgons, whose head 

was so frightful that those who looked on it 
were changed to stone. IVm. Smith. 

2. {Zobl.) A Linnaean term for aU the jelly- 
fishes ; — now restricted to those which have^ a 
more or less umbrella-shaped disk. Agcbssiz. 

MJP-DU'SI-DAN, n. One of the MedusrB. Wright. 

MEECiriNO, a. Affecting humilit;^ ; mean ; vile ; 
base ; skulking ; creeping ; miching. /. Adams. 

She has some mtccliing rascal in her house. Beau. ^ FI. 

n. [M. Goth, misdoi A. S. med; Old 
Gcr- mieine, a present; Sw. ^ Icel. muta, a 

f *ft. — Gr. yiaddi, pay. — Sansc. medha,s. gift; 
er. musd^ pay.] 

1, Reward ; recompense ; remuneration. 

Thnnks to men 

Of noble minds is honorable Shah. 

He nittat not float upon his watery bier 
Unwept, and welter to the parching wind 
Without the meed of some melodious tear. MUto^u 

2. Merit; desert; worth; excellence. 

Young Colin Clout, a lad of peerless meed. Gay. 
t MEED, t>. a. To merit ; to deserve. Ileywood. 
tMEED’Fl)L-LY, Suitably. Chaucer. 

MEEK, a. [Dan- niyg, soft, pliable; Sw, n^uk; 
Icel. tninhr. — Sp. mego, gentle, meek; Pott, 
meigo.'l Mild of temper ; not proud ; not easily 
provoked; soft; gentle; quiet; humble; mod- 
est; submissive; unresenting; forbearing. 

Now, the man Moses was very tmek. Fvm. xii. 3. 

Blessed are tho meek^ for they shall inherit tlie earth. 

Mutt. V. 5. 

Syn.— See Gentle, Humble. 
f-MEEK, V. a. To humble ; to mecken. WickUffe. 
MEBK'EN (ms'kn), u. a. To make meek; to 


proper ; becoming ; suitable ; suited ; befitting ; 
convenient ; adapted ; qualified. 

It is not good that the man should be alone; I will make 
him an help meet for him, Gev. ii. IS. 

To be meet mtk, to be even with. “ Yon ta.r Seignior 
Benedick too mucli, but he *11 be meet icitA-you.*’ SJiak. 

Syn, — See Becomino. 

MEET, V. a. [Goth, motjan ; A. S. metan ; Frs. 
meta ; Dut. outmoeten ; Dan. mode ; Sw. mota ; 
Icel. mteta.] [t. met ; pp. meeting, met.] 

1. To come up to or loin, as one person an- 
other, from an opposite or different direction ; 
to come up to, face to face ; to encounter. 

Meanwhile our primitive great sire to meet 

His godlike guest walks iorth. Miltcm. 

2. To come upon suddenly ; to burst upon. 

When all the plain. 

Covered with thick embattled squadi oiia bright, 

Chariots, and flaming arms, and tiery steeds, 

Bellecting blOiSe on blaze, hrst met his view. Milton. 

3. To find ; to be treated with ; to light on. 

To me no greater joy 

Than that your labors meet a proapeious end- Qi anviUe. 

Syn. — See Find. 

MEET, n. 1. To encounter ; to close face to 
face ; to encounter ; as, “They i»ic^inthe street.’* 

2. To join ; to unite ; to converge ; as, “ When 
two lines meet, they form an angle-’* 

3. To assemble ; to come together ; to col- 
lect ; to congregate ; to muster ; as, “ Dele- 
gates were appointed to meet in convention.’* 

To meet with, to light on ; to find. “We met with 
many things worthy of observation.” Bacon, — To 
join. “ FalstafT at that oak shall meetzoith us.” Shak. 

— To suffer unexpectedly ; as, “ To meet with a loss.’* 

— To encounter; to engage. Rowe — fTo obviate. 

“ Before I proceed further it is good to meet with an 
objection.” Bacon. 

MEET, n. A place appointed for hunters and 
hounds to assemble. Simmonds. 

MEET'EN (ms’tii), t?. a. To make meet or fit ; to ' 
adapt ; to suit ; to prepare. Ash. 

MEET'^IR, n. One who meets. 

MEET'ING, n. 1. The act of coming together ; 
an interview ; an encounter. 

At the first meeting there was a sore joust, and divers cast 
to tlie cai th. Btirners. | 


soften ; to humble. Browne. 

Wheremeekened sense, and amiable grace, 

And lively sweetness dwell. Thomstm. 

fMEBK’EN-lNG, n. Humiliation. Bible, 1551. 

MEEK'EY’ED (-Id), a. Having a mild aspect. 

“ Meek^eyed Peace.** MiUon. 

MEEK’XiY, ad. In a meek manner ; mildly. 

MBEK’NIQISS, n. The quality of being meek; 
gentleness; mildness; humility. 

I beseech you that ye walk worthy of the vocation where- 
with. ye are called, with all lowUaeas and meehiette. with long- 
suffering, forbearing one anotlier In love. Sph. iv. 1, ii. 

MEBK'-SPlR-iT-JglD, a. Having a meek spirit. 

MEER, a. Simple, — See Mere. Johnson. 

M£eR, n. A lake : — a boundary. — See Mere. 

f-MEEBED (m5rd), a. Relating to a meer or to 
a boundary. SAoA. 

MEER^SCHAUM (mSr'shbfim), n* [Ger., from meer, 
the sea, and smaum, foam.] 

1. (Min.) A silicated, light, and soft magne- 
sian mineral, used in Turkey and Germany in 
the manufacture of tobacco-pipes ; hydrous sil- 
icate of magnesia ; magnesite ; sea-foam. Dana. 

2. A tobacco-pipe made of meerschaum; a 

Turkish pipe. Wright. 

n. See Hibza. Clarke. 

MEliT, a. [A. S. gemet, meet, fit, proper.] Fit ; 


2. An assembly ; a convention ; a congrega- 
tion ; an auditory ; as, “ A meeting of delegates.’* 

3. An assembly for public worship ; — partic- 

ularly applied in ‘England to a congregation of 
Dissenters. Johnson. 

gyji, — See Asse mbl y. 

MEET'lNG-HOl^SE (mSt'ing-libfis), n. A house of 
public worship ; — a term applied in England to 
a house of public worship for Dissenters, as dis- 
tinguished from a church. 

Ilia heart misgave him that the churches were so many 
rmeiing-hoime, but I soon made lum easy. Addison. 

Syn. — See Churcil 

MEET'LY, «£?. Fitly; properly; suitably. Shak. 

MEET'N^ISS, n. Quality of being meet, or fit; 
fitness ; propriety ; suitableness. Bp. Bull, 

MfiG^A-CO^M, n. [Gr. great, and Kda-ftoi, 

the ’ world.] The great world ; macrocosm. 
** The megacosm, or great world.** Bp. //. Croft. 

M£G-A-LE'^IAN, a. [L. Megahmis, from Gr. 
MfyhXi], the ‘Groat, an epitliet of Cybcle; Fr. 
Megaleeiefi.'] Noting games celebrated at Rome, 
in April, in honor of Cybole, the great mother 
of the gods. Brando. 

M:gG-A.LfjEH'TnYS, n. [Gr. yfyaj, great, and 
Ix&ii'sy a fish,] (Pal.) An extinct genus of ganoid 
fishes, including species of great size. Brande* 

MKG-A-L^TH'|C, 05. [Gr. yiyai, great, and XiOo^, 
a stone.] Consisting of large stones* Herbert. 

M£G- A- LO’DQN, ft. [Gr. yiyas, ytydXrj, great, and 
llotif, dldvro^, a tooth.] A genus of fossil bi- 
valves having very large teeth. Woadtoard. 

M£G-A"X*^'NYX, n. [Gr. yiyas, jifydAiy, great, and 
dw|,’ a claw’,] (Pal.) A gigantic fossil quad- 
ruped of the order Edmiata, first found in cer- 
tain caverns in Virginia. Pictet. 

MfiG- a. [Gr. yiyas, ptyMn, great, 
and the voice.] Having a loud voice. Smart. 

f m£g- A-LOP’ g-LlS, n. [Gr. giyoi, ^fydhn, great, 
and TrdAif, a city.] A metropolis. Herbert, 
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t MEG-A-L6 p'SY-£JHY, n. [Gr. piyuf, great, and 
‘the soul.’] Greatness of mind. Maunder. 

MEO’-A-LOR'JTIS, n. [Gr. ftiyas, great, and Spvis, 
a bird.] (Oniith.) A genus of birds ; the crane. 

Baird. 

M]^G-A-L0-SAU'RUS, n. [Or. fjdyas,iJiey6Xrj, grcRt, 
rr.d*'"'r*oi,'. a ^izpid.] {Pal.) The generic name 
.V Di. Ivickland to fossil, gigantic sau- 
11. .’i'. iri.-iiucv.iaj* between the monitor and 
the crocodile. Brande. 

M¥-gAPH'Y-T6n, n. [Gr. piyas, great, and tpurCv, 
a plant-]' {Pal.) A genus of gigantic fossil 
plants allied to Sigillaria. Lindley. 

m£g'A-p6de, n. {Omith.) A bird of the family 
Megapodidee. Gray. 

ME 0-4- POD'J- DJE, n. pi. [Gr . fii y«s, peat, an d 
irot;ff,’Tro5<5f, a foot.] {Omith.) A family of birds 
of the Older Gallinco, including the bub-families 
Tallegallinoi, and Megapodince ; megapodcs. 

birds. Gray. Megapodius tumulua. 

t M^-GAp'Q-LIs, n, [Or. niyag, great, and rrCXts, 
a city.] A principal city ; metropolis. Herbert. 

M51-GA'R1-.AN, ) Noting a school of Greek 

ME-gAr'IC, ) philosophy founded at Megara 
by the disciples of Socrates, who retired thither 
after his death. Brande. 

M£g'A-S?CC)PE, n. [Gr. yiyas, great, and fftconito, 
to view ; Fr. megascope.] A modification of the 
solar microscojie, for examining bodies of con- 
siderable magnitude. Brande. 

M^;-gAsS', 71. Stalks of the sugar canc after tho 
juice has been expressed ; bagasse. Simmonds. 

MEG'A-STOME, 71 . [Gr. iJiiyac, great, and ordfia, 
the ‘mouth.] {Comh.) A univalve shell with a 
large aperture or mouth. Brande. 

MfiG-A-THE'Rf-tlM, n. [Gr* fUyaf, peat, and 
Oripiov, a beast.] (Pat.) A gWntic, extinct 
mummiferous quadruped, allied to the ant- 
eater and sloth, the hones of which have been 
found in South America. Eng. Cyc, 


•Om, n. [Gr* fdya;, peat, and 
t.] (Pat.) A gipntic, extinct 
quadruped, allied to the ant- 


M^l-GATH'B-ROlD, 7i. [Gr. niyaf, peat, Oychv, a 
boast, and (Dos, form.] (Pal.) One of a family 
of extinct maminiferous qu.idrnpods found iu 
America, including the niegatlieiiuni and the 
megalonyx. Mfig. Cyc. 

Mlgl-GlLP*, n. A vehicle used by oil painters. 

ME'GRIM, «.; pi. MEGRIMS. [Gr. bf^iKpavta lyst, 
half, and x^ariov, the skull; Ij. hemicranium; 
It, emicra7ua ; Sp. hemiermia ; Fr. miqrame.] 

1. {Med.) A violent, intennitting pain aifeot- 

ing one side of the head. Dtoif/lison, 

2. pi. Whims ; fancies; low spirits. UalHwell. 

MEf-B6*M|;-AN, a. (Anat.) Noting glands, or 
small sebaceous follicles, situ.it ed in the tarsal 
eartiUges, and at the edge of the eyelids ; — so 
named from Henry Mdbomitis. lioget. 

t MEINE (men), r, a. To mingle. Chaucer. 

t MfilN'Y (mfin*9) finSn'o, Sm, ; mfi’n?, P.],n. [Old 
Fr. memie, mwfnia.] A family ; a retinue or 
household of servants. ^ See M any. Shak, 

MEl'Q-CfeNE, a. (Geol) See Miocene. 

MBf’Q-NlTB, ». [Gr. yeitov, less in allusion to 
the lowness of the terminating pyramids of its 
crystals.] (Min.) A silicate of alumina and 
lime, occurring in pains, or small, shining crys- 
tals, at Mount Somma, near Vesuvius. Brande. 

M£l-6*SIS (ml-«*si8,) [mx-o’ffjs, K. Wr. Wh. CrM ; 


Sm. C.l, n. [Gr* ; uttSm, to les^ 
sen.] (Rhei.) A figure of speech by which a thinjg 
is hyperbollcally lessened. SowiA. 
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is hyperbollcally lessened. Soutn. 

MBlWfeLI*, 9». A small sort of codfish. Crdbh. 

n. One of the order of Arme- 
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nian monies, who live on the island of San 
Lazaro, in T enice ; — so called from their founder 
Peter Mekhitar. Wrujht. 

MJEL'AIN, n. [Gr. [laav, black.] The 

coloring matter in the liquid expelled by the 
cuttle-fish. U right* 

ME'LAM, n. [Chem.) A substance consisting of 
carbon, nitrogen, and hydiogen, foiiucd (iur.iig 
the distillation of a mixtuie of sal-animoniae and 
sulphocyanuret of potassium. Brunde* 

M£l'A-M1NE, n. (^Chem*') A saline base pro- 
duced by the decomposition of melam by alka- 
lies and dilute acids. Wright* 

M^L'AM-PODE, 71. [Gr. [xsXafAizdSiav ; L. melatnpo- 
dium^ {Bot.) The black hellebore. kipeiiser* 

M^L-AM-PY^EJNE, «. [Gr. black, and rDp, 
fire.] (Chem.) A crystallizable*substance found 
in the plant Melampyrunv nemorosmid. W7'ight. 

M^I-LAN'A-GOGLTE «. [Gr. 

gilav, black, and eyw, to drive.] (My/.) A medi- 
cine formerly supposed to be useful in expelling 
black bile or melancholy. DiingUson. 

t MfiX-AN-iCHO'Ll-AN, n* One afflicted with 
melancholy. * Scott. 

MJ£lAN-£!H6 L-IC, a. [Gr. yelayx<^7.iK6i ; L. 7nela7i- 
choiicus ; It. § Sp. melaiico&ico ; Fr- mrianco- 


1. Disordered with melancholy; hypochon- 
driacal; dejected; dispirited; melancholy. 

If he be mad, or angry, or melancholic. Dryden. 

2. Causing sorrow ; unfortunate ; unlucky. 

Accidents and melanchokc perplexities. Clarendon. 

3. Suggestive or emblematic of sorrow ; dis- 
mal; gloomy; mournful. 

Like the black and melancholic yew-tree. J. Webster. 

MEL'AN-CIloL-lC, n. 1- A person diseased with 
melancholy ; a melancholist. [it.] Spenser. 

2. t A gloomy state of mind. Ld. Clarendon. 

MfiL'AN-cnoL-T-LY, ad. In a melancholy man- 
ner ; with melancholy, [k.] Keeps. 

MfiL'.AN-£!H(^L-i-NfiSS, n. Melancholy. Aubrey. 

tM£L-AN-j 0 HO'LI-oO'S,<j. Melancholy. Gow&r. 

BlfiL'AN-JflHOL-JST, n. A melancholy person ; 
a melancholic, [r.] Gktnoill. 

tMfiL'AN-J0HO-LfZE, v. n. To become melan- 
choly*; to be depressed in spirits. Burton. 

tMfiL'AN‘J0HO-LiZE, u. a. To make sad. More. 

MfeLAN-DHOL-y (m«l'an-kSl- 9 ), 7i. [Gr. ixslav^o- 
lia {nUaq, fjitZav^ black, and bile ; L. melan^ 
eholta ; It. melancoUa ; Sp. 7 >ielancolia ; Fr. 
lancoUe.l A disease of the mind, formerly sup- 
posed to proceed from a redundancy of black 
bile, and characterized by ungrounded fear and 
apprehension of evil, generally with insanity on 
some particular subject or train of ideas ; de- 
pression of spirits ; dejection ; gloomv state of 
mind ; gloominess ; hypochondria. Dunglison. 

Moonstruck madness, moping melancholy. Milton* 

Syn. — See Dejection, Insanity. 

MfiLAN-£JIl6L-Y, a. 1. Diseased with melan- 
choly ; habitually dejected ; sad ; depressed ; 
dispirited ; hypochondriac ; melancholic ; dismal. 

How now, sweet Frank, art thou melancholy? JSAak. 

2. Causing sadness; gloomy; dism^. “As 
some melancholy dream.” 

Syn.— Soe Dismal. 

of ^t?ie ' ^Order Kelanerpes 

Scansores and family PicicUe; black wood- 
peckers. Gray. 

[Fr.] A mixture; a 
medley ; a farrago ; a jumble. Drummond. 

Me-bA'Nl-AN, n. [Gr. mH-au black.] One of a 
family of huviatile gasteropoda having a turreted 
shell, P- 


I M|J-LAN^IC, a. Qfed*) Of, or pertaining to, 

! melanosis; melanotic. Dunglison. 

MfiL'AN-ITE, n. [Gr. black.] {Mm,) A 

species of garnet, of a veUet black color. Dana. 

MflL-AN-lT'IC, a. Relating to melanite. Smai-t. 

MfiL-AN-OjTH'RO-ITE, n. [Gr. yi/.aq, (lUav, black, 
aiid*;^pofu^ color.] Subs.es.quichromate of lead 
found in limestone in the Ural. Dana* 

MEL-A-NO-OAL'LrC, a* [Gr. yiXau black, and 
Eng", gallic.'l {Ohem.) Noting a black acid ob- 
tained from gallic acid ; metagallic. Brande. 

MEL~4-JsrdP'S2Sy 71* [Gr. fifXast black, and d'^ts, 
npr)'''’raT'c^.] A genus of gasteropods of the 
me! .' 1...11 m r.r}. P. Cyc 

MfiL-A-NO'SlS, n. [Gr. a becoming 

black.] {Med.) An organic affection in which 
the tissue of the parts is converted into a black, 
hard, homogeneous substance, near -which ul- 
cers or ca\ ities form, Dunglison. 

M^L- j\N-6t'1C, a. Relating to melanosis. P. Cyc. 

M?-LAN'T?R-fTE, n. {Min.) A native sulphate 
of iron of a greenish color. Brande. 

MfiL-AN-THA'CBOrS (-shus,66), a* IGr* i*eXav9iUi 
having black blossoms; fji0.ast black, and dvOos, 
a flower.] {Bot.) Noting an order of plants, 
most of which are poisonous, S}na7't. 

MSL-A-NU'RUS, n. {Ich.) Sea-bream. Wright. 

MEL'A-PHYSE, 71. (Min.) A very compact va- 
riety of pyroxene, of a reddish brown or black 
color. Dana. 

ME 'LAS, n. [L., from Gr. itiXas, black.] {Med.) 
An enderaial disease of Arabia, characterized 
by dark or black spots on the skin, Bi'ande. 

ME-lAS'MA, w. [Gr. niXacixa.) {Med.) A black 
spot, or ecchymosis, occurring on the lower ex- 
tremities, especially of old persons. Dunglison. 

MJP-lAs'S®?, n. Molasses. Wright. 

M^:-LAs'SfC, a. {Chem.) Noting an acid pro- 
duced by the combined action of alkalies and 
heat on grape sugar. OgiUie. 

M^-LAs'TQ-MA, 71* [Gr. piXag, black, and trrdfia, 
the mouth.]* {Bot.) A genus of evergreen 
shrubs, many of the species of which produce 
black berries, similar to gooseberries, which 
stain the mouth black. Loudon. 

M^I-lAS-TO-MA'CEOUS, a. {Bot.) Partaking of 
the natur’e or appearance of melastoma.Low5o7t. 

MfiL-jCHlS-j:-DP'CrAN§ (-kiz-e-dlsh'unz), n. pi. 
{Eccl. hist.) Sectarians, in the early stages of 
the church, who regarded Melchisedec as^ a di- 
vine personage. )Vright. 

MfiU'/CniTES, n. pi. {Eccl. Hist ) A name given 
anciently to the Syrian, Egyptian, and other 
Christians of the Levant. Hook. 

M£L-il-A-GB.rNuE, n. A 

^ [L, mc/coynX R 

of birds of the order 
Gcdlincs and family 

Mh-L&E ' (m5-m'), n. 

mil^* to Meleagrls gauopavo. 

mix.] A confused 

hand-to-hand fight ; a bloody conflict ; a battle ; 
a contest ; an affray. Gent. Mag. 

MfiL'lC, a* [Gr. (i(Xtic6s ; fiiXos, a song ; L. meUcus ; 
It. melico.} Relating to song ; lyiic ; tuneful ; 
melodious. Beck. 

M&L-I'-CB' HISi n. [L. ; Gr. iitXiKnPU ; honey, 
and’ wax.] {Med.) An encysted tumor 
filled with matter resembling honey. Dunglison. 

a. Noting a tumor filled with 
matter resembling honey, DungU 807 i. 

MfiL'I-efiT, ». {Ich^ A species of fish. Crabh. 

m£l'10-GRAss, n. [It. TmUca, millet, from h. 
met, honey.] (Bot.) A genus of perennial 
grasses of little value. Farm. Ency. 

MfiL-I-CQ-T66N^ n. A sort of peach ; malaca- 
tune ; melocoton. Crahh. 


Mlg;-I.IC'RA-TQ-ItY, 71. [Gr. peX-iKparog, mixed 
with honey ; /ir/.i*, honey, and Kepavwfit, to mix.] 
A kind of mead. Sfnai't. 

3IEL'l-LOT, 71. {Bot.) A plant of the genus Meli^ 
lotus. Loudon. 

M£U-ULO'TrS, 71. \Gr, iieXiXoiTog', yiXt, honey, 

. 1 '-' d - r !o*u s T.. ihelihtos ; It. cy Sp. nicliloto ; 
1 •. //. {I 'if } A genus of leguminous 

L 1 T -i.' lotus. Loudon. 

|j MBLTO-RATE (inerj o-rat) [mS'l§-q-rat, TF! P. 
J. Ja. \ ine'Iyq-rat, <S\ E. F. K. Sm. C. HV.], t, a. 
[L. nielioroj melioratus ; 77ielior, better ; It. 7ni~ 
gliorare; S]}.7ntgorari Fr. melioi^er.) [^. MEXIO- 
RATED ; pp. MELIOllATINO, Mi:LIOR.i.TED.] To 
make better ; to better ; to improve ; to ainel * 
iorate. “ Grafting meliot'ates the fruit.” Bacon. 

{| MEL'IC-RAT-JglR, «. One -who meliorates. 

(j MEL-rO-RA'TION (mel-yq-ra'shun), w. \Jj.meU 
ioratio ; It, mxglioramento ; Sp*. 7n^oram%e7ito ; 
Fr. melioration.] The act of meliorating; 
amelioration ; improvement ; betterment. 

A direct diaeourafremetit of meliotation^QB directly as if 
lilt* liu s.i<<l I'l coriiit. Thou ehalt notimproTe.jBurl'e. 

Syn. — See Improvement. 

t MEL-IOR'J-TY (raSl-jSr'e-te), n. The state of 
being better.* Bentley. Bacoii. 

MEL-l-PIIAqi' LDJE, n. pi. [Gr. ptXi, honey, and 
^dyw, toeat.] {Ornith.) A family of tenuirostral 
birds of the order Passeres, including the sub- 
families Mgzojnelina*, MeUpkagints, and Meli- 
th7'‘cptince \ honey-eaters. Gray. 

MEL- 1- PJIA- ' jv-vae, n. pi. 

[l^e ? 

order Passe- Meliphagacaruaculata. 

res and fam- 
ily Meliphagtdee ; honey-eaters. Gray. 

n. pi {Ornith.) A sub- 
family of 
tenuirostral 

birds of the Mellsuga «nsifera. 

order Pos- 

seres and family T7'OchiUd(e ; straight-billed 
humming birds. Gray. 

MEL-l-TH^P-TfJTJE, 

ey, and OpsirnSg, fed.] 

{Ornith.) A sub-fam- "Jwf 

ily of tenuirostral 

birds of the order ^ 

Passeres and family Melithreptua gulad.. 


Metiphagidce ; honey- feeders. Gray. 

M|;-L1t'TIS, n. [Gr. niXtrra, a bee.] {Bot.) A 
genus of creeping plants ; bastard balm. Xjouaon. 

t MfiLL, V. n, [Fr. m^ler.'] To mix. Spenser. 
tMfiLIr, 7 ^. [L. me/; It.mcfe.] Honey. TFa; 7 ier. 

MfiL'LATE, n. {Chem.) A salt formed of mellic 
or me'llitic acid and a base. Ure. 

MfiL'LAY, n. A conflict ; a m 6 Me. Tennyson, 

MfiL'LlC, a. Noting an acid obtained from mel- 
lite; mellitic. Dana. 

M^iL-lAP'JglR-Ot’S, a. [L. melUfer; mel honey, 

and fero, to bear ; It. ^ Sp. melifero ; Fr. me/&- 
/circ.J Producing honey ; meUific. “ MeMfer- 
om plants.” Grew. 

MJglL-UlF'lC, a. [L. meVifims ; ms/, honey, and 
facio, to make.] Making or producing honey ; 
melliferous. Phillips. 

M£L-LI-PI-CA'TIQN, ft. [L. meUifieo, meOifica- 
tzeSf to make honey ; me/, honey, and fdmo^ to 
make ; Fr. mMfieation.'] The making or the 
production of honey. [lu] Arbvihiwt. 

MlgiL-LlP'Ly-^lNCE, n. A honeyed flow; a flow 
of sweetness ; a sweet, smooth flow. 

He wan rather struck with the pastoral 
lyric measures. iranon. 

MEL-LlF'LU-®NT, a. fL. meUfiuens^ met, 
honey, and^jio, to flow.] Flowing with honey ; 
mclHnuous ; honeyed- Courser. 

MEL-LlP'LV-otJrs, a. |X. melUfimti It meM, 
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fimi Sp. nieltjluo ; Fr. melUfliul Flowing witli 
aoney ; sweetly iiowing. 

A mellijluous voice, as 1 am a true knight* Shak, 

a. [L. melligenus; mel, honey, 
and genuSj kind.] Having the qualities ot* 
honey; honey-like. Baiky* 

Mfili'Ll-LiTE,^ n. [Gr* /uUt, honey, and Xidos, a 
stone.] {3fiVi.) 

1. A silicate of alumina, lime, and magne- 
sia. Dana, 

2. The honey-stone ; mellite. Dana* 

M5L-LlL'g-aUENT, a, [L. me?, honey, and &- 
quenSf speaking.] Speaking sweetly. Maunder* 

M?h-LtPH'A-GAN, w. [Gr. niXi, honey, and 
to eat.] {JOmitk*') A tenuirostral bird that feeds 
on the nectar of flowers. Brande* 

M^lL-LlPH'A-GO0s,a, Feeding on honey. Smart* 

MEL'LIT, n. (Farriery.) A dry scab on the heel 
of a horse's fore foot. Craig* 

M£l'LI-TA‘TE, rt. (C/iem.) A compound of mel- 
iitic acid’ and a base. Ttmier. 

MEL^LITE, n* [Gr. ftiXi, honey, and Xidos^ a stone ; 
L. {Min.) The honey-stone, a yellow 

crystallized mineral composed of mellitic acid, 
alumina, and water. Dana* 

MEL-LIt'IC, a* (Chem.) Noting a peculiar acid 
obtained from, mellite ; mellic. Brande* 

MSl'LON, n, (Chem^ A lemon-yellow substance 
composed of carbon and nitrogen, obtained by 
heating dry bisulphuret of cyanogen- Brande* 

MfiL'hO W (mSl'lo), a* [A. S. metezo, or mefo, meal, 
flour; mearuj or mertae, tender. — "L.moUie; It. 
^ Fr. mode ; Sp. meloso* — W. meddal*) 

1. Soft with ripeness; fully ripe; mature. 

“ Like meUow fruit.” Dryden* 

2. Soft in sound ; mellifluous. 

Of seven smooth joints a mellow pipe 1 have. Dryden. 

3. Soft to the taste, to the touch, to the tread, 
or to the eye ; as, ** Mellow wine ” ; A mellow 
soil A mellow color.” 

4. Made silly by drink ; fuddled; drunk. 

In all thy humors, whether grave or meUow, 

Thou’rt such a testy, touchy, pleasant fellow. 

Hast so much wit, and mirth, and spleen about thee. 

There is no living with thee nor without thee. Addison* 

MfiL^LftWr (m«l'!8), v* a. [i MELLOWED; pp* 
MELLOWING, MELLOWED.] 

1. To soften by ripeness or age ; to ripen. 

The royal tree hath loft us royal fruit. 

Which, mellowed by the stealing hours of timo. 

Wilt well become the seat of niiucbty. Shdk. 

2. To make soft or friable, as soil. Mortimer* 

3. To bring to perfection ; to mature. 

Before it [an episode in the JQnoid] was mellowed into the 
reputation which time has given it. Dryden. 

MfiL'LOW (mSl'lo), v* n* To become soft, ripe, 
or mature ; to be matured ; to ripen. 

To ripe and mellow there. Donne* 

MfiL'LQW-IiY, ad* So as to be mellow ; with 
meUowxiessI Mrs* Butler* 

MfiL'LQVY-IffiSS, n. 1. The state of being mel- 
low, ripe, or matuie. IXigby. 

2. Softness of sound ; mellifluoiisness. 

That meUowness and sweetness of speaking. AJbp. JSort, 

MfeyLOW-y (m5lMo-f ), a. Soft ; unctuous ; mel- 
low- 

Whose meUowy glebe doth bear 
The yellow npeued sheaf. Drayton. 

MfeL-Q-C.^-T6N', > j-L, malum cotoneum^ a 

MfiL-Q-OQ-TdN', ) quince-apple ; It. meheoto^ 
gno* a quince-tree ; Sp. mehcoton, a peach-tree 
grafted in a quince-tree, or the fruit of the 
tree.] A quince : — also a kind of peach : mal- 
aoatune. Baooti* 

M®-L0'D¥-PN, or MfiL-Q-DE'QN, n. (Mus.) A 
kind of organ with motallic reeds. 

4®^ serq^Une^ harmomon, reed-organ, Ac., 

are nameg for nearly the same instrument, ^mmnds* 

jMJp-LO'Dl-otJs P. X Ja* Sm* Wr.; 

m$-I5'dyvis, S*JS* F.K * ; 

W*), a. [It. ^ Sp. mehdioso ; Fr. melodieux*"] 
Having melody ; musical; harmonious. 


Ppnntainsi and ye that wnrbJa as ye ttow. 
Melodious murmurs, warbling, tune his praise. 


J^ton, 


4 ad. In a melodious manner ; 

musically; harmoniously. Skelton. 


II M 5 -LO'D{-OyS-NSSS, n* The quality of being 
melodious ; sweetness of sound ; musicalness. 

M£L'Q-DiST,n. {It* Tnelodista*) One versed in mel- 
ody ; a composer or a singer of melodies. Moore* 

MfiL'Q-DfZE, V* a* (t. MELODIZED ; pp.^ MELO- 
DIZING, MELODIZED^ To make melodious ; to 
reduce to the form of melody. Langhorne* 

M]&L'Q-DI2E, v. n* To make melody; to com- 
pose or to sing melodies. Warner* 

II MfiL-O-DRA'MA, n* Melodrame. Dickens. 

j| m£L-Q-DRA-MAT'IC, ) a. Relating to a mel- 
11 MilL-O-DR A-MAT'l-CAL, > odrame. G&nt. Mag, 

II m£L-Q-DRAM'A-T!sT, n* One who is versed in 

melodrame. * Qu. Rev* 

11 MfiL'Q-DRAME [melVdram, Ja. O* Wr.\ meMo- 
diam,*iC. ; mS'lo-dram, Sm. \ mel'o-dram, IT'S.], n* 

i Fr., flora Gr. a song, and*^pd/ia, a drama; 

t. melodramma\ Sp. melodrama \ Fr. melo- 
drame^ A dramatic performance accompanied 
with songs or music ; a sort of pantomime. Todd, 

MfiL'g-DY, n* [Gr, iisXiahiay a tune to which lyric 
poetry is set, a choral song ; giAoj, a strain, and 
an ode ; L., It., ^ Sp. melodla ; Fr. mtlodie.) 
The arrangement, in succession, of dirferent 
sounds for a single voice or an instrument ; 
rhythmical succession of musical sounds ; sweet- 
ness of sound; music ; — distinguished fiom Aar- 
mony^ or the concord of musical sounds. Moore. 
T I vi T'iehttngales. O, pour 

T :••• •! i/^ iig v.aii ui 

Into my varied verse. Thomson. 

Varying tones or accents, in pleasing succession, equally 
in music and in language, constitute melothf. Mit/oid. 

Byn,*^ Melody is an arrangement in succession of 
different sounds of tlie same voice or instrument ; 
harmony^ the result of the union of two or more con- 
cording musical sounds ; miune combines melody and 
harmony. Melody of song or voice ; harmony in a 
concert, or of many parts combined ; concord between 
two or more sounds ; accordance of sounds ; music of 
the spheres ; a taste for music* 

ME'LOE, n. [Gr. fxriX6<a^ to probe a wound; yijXrjt 
a probe.] (Bnt.) A genus of beetles having a 
large, swollen body, and short, oval elytra over- 
lapping each other at the base of the suture. 
They may be used for raising blisters, like the 
Spanish ny or eantharis. Harris* 

MfeL'QN, n. [L. melo^ from Gr. Aov, an apple ; 
It. melone ; Sp. melon ; Fr. melon^ (Bot.) A 
deciduous, trailing plant, of several varieties; 
Cucumis melo ; the fruit of the Cucumis 

melo. Loudon* 

We Tcmember the fish which we did eat in Egypt freely, 
the cucumbers, aud the melons. A urn. xi. 5, 

MjSL'ON-THiS 'TLR (-this'sl), n* (Bot.) An ever- 
green under-shrub resembling a large, fleshy, 
green melon, set all over with strong, sharp 
thorns ; Cactus melocaetus* Loudon* 

MfiL-O-PCE'IA (m«I-q“pe'ysi), n, [L., from Gr. 
fxiXoTtoita ; juV Aoj* a strain, and ircffw, to make.] 
The art of melody : — amelodic passage. Burney, 

MJP-LO'SIS, n* [Gr. fiijXtoaisi ftnX6o>^ to probe.] 
(Surg.) The act of probing. Dunglison. 

M?;L-P6M'e-N^, n* [L., from Gr. yiiXiroyivT} ; 

ftiXiru^ to sing.l 

1, (Myth.) One of the nine Muses; the Muse 
who presided over tragedy. JVm* Smith* 

2* (Ast7'07i.) An asteroid discovered by Hind 
in 18o2. Loveri7Uj* 

m1Sl'RO§E, n. [L. mel, honey, and Eng. rose.) 

The honey of roses. Fo7'dyce* 

MfiLT, 0 . a. [A. S. meltan ; Hut. smelten ; Sw. 
smalta ; Icel. mclta* — ^Gr. [i. melted ; 

|»p. MELTING, MEI.TED.— The olu preterite 77iolt 
is obsolete ; and the old participle, 7nolfen, is 
now used only as an adjective.] 

1. To change from a solid to a liquid state ; to 
make liquid; to liquefy; to dissolve. hocks* 

2. To soften to love, pity, or tenderness. 

For pity rmXUt the mind to lov«. Dryden. \ 

3. To waste away ; to dissipate. Shak* 

M£lT, t>. n. 1. To become liquid ; to dissolve. ! 
Whiter #aaw in mleutM melts away. Dryden. \ 

2. To be softened to pity or tenderness ; to 1 
become mild or gentle; to be subdued. 

MeWnff into toftM, the piou« mm 
3Deplor»(l so md n right, JDry<f««u 


W uswy . iOKObson. | DepJorta soseAn right. D/yden, I 

A, % I, 0, e, t, hnffi A, fi, I, 6, 0, t, thort; I, C, y, Y. oiwtir*; PAbb, 


3. To lose substance ; to be wasted. 

Whither are they vanished? 

Into the air; and what seemed corporal 

Melted as breath into the wind. SheJt* 

MELT, n. See Milt. Todd* 

MELT'JSD, p. a. Dissolved ; softened ; made 
liquid or tender. 

MELT'JpR, n. One who melts. Lloyd* 

m£LT'|NG,^. a. 1. Dissolving; softening. 

2. Making tender ; affecting. 

Melting^ point, the temperature at which a solid be. 
conies fluid. 

MELT'ING, n. 1. The act of dissolving; fusion, 

2. The act of making tender ; inteneration. 

And all the social meltings of the heart. MamilUm* 

m£lt'|NG-LY, ad. Like something melting; as 
if melting. * Sidney. 

Mj£LT'lNG-NESS, n. Disposition to melt or be 
softened. “ Such a tenderness and meltingness 
of heart.” Whole Duty of Ma7h. 

m£lt'|NG— POT, n. A crucible. Simmonds. 

MEL'U~SiME\n. [Fr.] In the mediaeval my- 
thology of France, an imaginary beautiful 
nymph or fairy, Bi'ande* 

MfiL'WEL, ?i. (Jc A) A sort of codfish. BaiUy. 

MEM'B^IR, n. [L. mcmho'umi It, membroi Sp. 
miemb7'o ; Fr. membre.l 

1. A limb ; a part appendant to the body ; a 
subordinate part of the main body. 

The tongue is a little 7neniber, and boasteth grenMhings. ^ 

2. A part of a discourse, period, or sentence ; 

ahead; a clause; a branch. Watts* 

3. Any part of an integral ; a portion. 

In poetry, ns in architecture, not only the whole, but the 
principal mefnbers, should be great. Addison. 

4. One of a community, society, or associa- 
tion. “ A 7nemher of P.iihaiiicnt.’^* Puky. 

5. (Arr/t.) A subordinate part of a building, 
as a door, window, moulding, &c. Britton* 

6. (Math.) That part of an equation which is 
on either side of the sign of equality. Eliot. 

Byn. — Member is a general term applied to tho 
animal body or to other bodies. A limb ia a member, 
but mevibera are not always limbs. The body consists 
of many znejnbersi tho legs and anus are Imbs. A 
member of the body, of a family, or of society ; the 
Imb of a tree ; a member or dame of a sontoncu. 

mIsM'B^RED (mSm'b^rd), a. 1. Having limbs; 
as, ** Big-me7nbered.^* Cotgrave. 

2. (Iler ) Applied to the beak and legs of a 
biid, when of a different tint from the body. Todd. 

MfiM'BBR-SHlP, n. The state of being a member ; 
union, as of an individual with a society. South. 

MlSM-BR.-\-NA'CEOrS (niem-lira-na'Hlii.is, 6G), a. 
[Xj. 777e77tbra7taceus I It. ?7ie/iibra7iae<‘0 ; Fr 77iem- 
h'azieux.) Like a nionibraiie ; membranous. 

Birds of prey havo memhi anareous stomachs. Arlmthnot, 

MfeM'BRANE, 7t. [L., It., Sp. membrana ; Fr, 
membra7ie.‘\ {A7iat,) A thin organ, resembling 
a supple, elastic w’eb, serving to secrete a fluitf, 
or to separate, envelop, and form other organs. 

DmxgUson. 

MEM-BRA 'N^I-oGs, a. [L. membranetis*. It. <Sj 
Sp. memhra77oso\ Fr. membraneux.) Consist^ 
ing of membraues ; membranous ; membrana- 
ceous. Boyle. 

MfiM-BRA-NiF'BR-OtJs, a* [L, mcTnbrana, a 
membrane, and fero, to bear.] Having or pro- 
ducing mcmbraiieH. Buckland* 

MEM-BRA 'NJ-FORM, fl. [Ti. mtTTtbrana, a mem- 
brane, and j^brma, form.] Having the form of 
a membrane or parchment. Dunglison* 

MfeM-BR-^-NOl/g-gy, n. [L. m0mhTa7\a, a mem- 
brane, and Gr. Xbyoi, a discourse.] The science 
of the membranes. Ct^ahb. 

MfiM'BRA-NOftS, a* Relating to, or consisting of, 
membranes ; formed as, or resembling, mem- 
branes; raembrauetms; membranaceous. 

Such bird# a* are carnlvoroxui have no gUzwrd or moiicw 
loui, but ft vwnbeawmn stcmiftch* Hoy* 

ME-MftN'T6, n. ; pi. ME MKN^TdiS. [L., remmr 
car.] A memorial ; a notice ; a nint ; a remem- 
brancer; a suggestion. 

It not the* fr«uii«nt niwctaclc of oth«r deftfht ft 

mmrmto ittlllelem to make you think of your own '/ 
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MJR-M&ff'Td Md'Rl. [L.] Remember death. 

Any thing which reminds us of our end is 
called a memetito mori. Riley, 

MEAI'NON, n, [L., from Gr. 

1. (Gr. Myt/i.) The beautiful son of Tithonus 

and Eos. Win. i^imth. 

2. (Gr. Ant.) A colossal statue near Thebes, 

which was said to give forth a sound like the 
snapping of a cord when struck by the first rays 
of the rising sun. Win, Smith, 

II ME-Md£R' (mS-mbtr^ or mSm'w'ar) [mS-moIr' or 
mSin'wSLr, W, P. F. Ja, C , ; ni6-inoIr^ or mS'- 
mwir, S. ; mem'war, J". K.Sm.R,']^ n.-, pi. ME- 
MOIRS. [L., It., df Sp- mcmoria ; Fr. menioire.'] 

1. A notice of something remembered; an 
account of transactions or events written famil- 
iarly, or as they aie remembered by the nar- 
rator ; —applied particularly to a biographical 
notice. “To write his own memoirs,'* Prior, 

2. A written account ; a record or remster ; a 
journal ; as, “ The Memoirs of the Historical 
Society.’* 

uBStT “ This word was universally, till of late, pro- 
nounced with the accent on the second syllable, as 
Dr. Johnson, W. Johnston, Dr. Kenrick, Barclay, Bai- 
ley, Buchanan, Penning, and Perry, htive marked it. 
Some speakers have endeavored to pronounce it with 
the accent on the first, as we find it marked in Mr. 
Nares, Dr* Ash, Scott, and Entick ; but this is an in- 
novation unsuitable to the genius of our pronuncia- 
tion; which, in dissyllables having a diphthong in 
the last, inclines us to place the accent on that sylla- 
ble, as much as in deooir, which we find accented on 
the last by all our oithoepisis, without exception.’’ 
Walker, 

Syn. — See History. 

II Mig-MOlR'lST, n, A writer of memoirs. Carlyle, 

MP,M-g-R4-BJL'P4, n,pl, [L.] Things worthy 
to be’ remembered or recorded. 

MfiM-0-RA-B!L'l-TY,w. The state of being mem- 
orable; memorableness. Craig, 

MfiAI'O-RA-BLE, a, [L. memorahilis) memoro, 
to bring’ to remembrance ; memor, mindful ; It. 
memorabile; Sp. memorable \ Fr. mimorahk^ 
AVorthy of remembrance ; signal ; extraordi- 
nary ; remarkable ; as, “ Memorable deeds.** 

MfiM'Q-RA-BLB-NfiSS, n. The quality or the 
state of 'being memorable. Ash, 

MfiM'Q-RA-BLY, od. In a manner worthy of 
memory'; so as to be remembered. Johnson, 

n,\ pi. L. MEMORANDA I 
Eng.* MEMORANDUMS. [L., something to be re- 
membered,) A note to help the memory ; a me- 
morial notice ; a record. “ Hasty memoran- 
dums of passages.’* Nares, 

Byn.»S6e Record. 

M£M-Q-rAn'DITM-BOOK (-bdk), n, A book in 
which matters are recorded to assist the mem- 
ory. Boswell, 

t MfiM'Q-RATE, D, a. [L. memoro, memoraim.'] 
To make mention of. Cockeram, 

t MjSm’i^I-RA-tIve, a, [It. memoraiivo ; Fr. me- 
moratif,) Tending to preserve the memory of 
any thing. Hammond, 

MJgl-AlO'RI-AL, n, 1, A monument ; something 
to preserve the memory of any thing. 

Kcdals are ao many monmneiits consifriied over to eter- 
nity, that may last when alL other lueiuorioZs of the same age 
are worn out or lost Addison, 

2. A hint to assist the memory ; a remem- 
brancer ; a memorandum ; a record. 

Memorials written with King Edward’s hand shall be the 
ground of this history. MayvxsrU, 

3. An address containing an exposition of 

facts and circumstances, and soliciting atten- 
tion to them. Johnson, 

4. {Diplomacy,) A species of informal state 

paper. Brande, 

Syn.— See Monument* Record. 

Mgl-MO'R{-AL, <»• [L. memorialise It. mem<rriah\ 
Sp. memorial ; Fr. m^oriali) 

1. Preservative of memory ; commemorative. 

A sign memorial and token of Christ’s death. T, More, 

2. Contained or held in memory. 

The memorial possessions of the greatest part of mankind. 

Watts, 

ME-M0*RI-AI4-!st, m. [It. ^ Sj). memoriaUsta ; 
Fr. One who writes, presentB, or 

signs a memorial. Spectator, 


M^-MO'RJ-AL-IZE, V, a, [t. memorialized ; pji , , 
MEMORIALIZING, MEMOiiiALizED.] To address : 
by a memorial ; to petition. [Modem.] Ch, Ob. j 

MJE-Jlid ' RI-4 TECH' Csri-C4. [L.] A method of 
assisting the memory by certain artificial con- 
trivances resting on the association of ideas ; 
mnemonics. Scudamore. 

t m£m'0-RIST, n. One who memorizes or causes 
to be remembered, “ Conscience, the punctual 
memorist within us.” Browne. 

ME-MOR'pTER^ ad. [L.] From memory ; by 
heart. JBc, Rev, 

MjEM'O-RlZE, a, [t. MEMORIZED ; pp. MEMO- 
RIZING, MEMORIZED.] 

E To commit to memory by writing; to record. 

They neglect to memorvte their con<iuest of the InUians. 

bptnaer, 

2. To cause to be remembered. 

Except they meant to bathe inreeking wounds, 

Or memotnse another Golgotha. jShak. 

MEM'O-RY, n. [L., It., 4r Sp. memoria ; Fr. me- 
mo ire.) * 

1. The power or the capacity of having what 
was once present to the senses or the under- 
standing suggested again to the mind, accom- 
panied by a distinct consciousness that it has 
formerly been present to it ; the pow-er of re- 
taining or recollecting past events or ideas ; re- 
membrance ; reminiscence ; recollection. 

The word memory is not employed uniformly in 
the same precise sense j but it always expresses some 
modification of that faculty, which enables us to treas- 
ure up, and preserve for future use, the knowledge we 
acquire. The word memory is sometimes eniplo 3 'ed 
to express the capacity, and sometmi - tiic | o \ 
When we speak of a ictentive memory^ \\ i* i:-o it iii i ’ «• 
former sense j when of a ready memory t in the latter. 
Stewart. 

2. The state of being remembered ; exemp- 
tion from oblivion ; presence in the mind. 

That ever-living man of memory ^ 

Henry the Eimu Snak. , 

3. The period within which things are remem- 
bered ; time of knowledge. 

Thy -oqnc«t think now that a<»kcd 

How lii<.t ti.ii %\o>M, and face of thiiicr-, began, 

And hat bciui c thy no. no, y wai doiu . Milion. 

4. Memorial ; monumental record. S7iak. 

A swan in memory of Cycnus shines. Addison, 

5. t Reflection ; attention. Shak, 

Syn. — Memonjis the faculty or capacity of retain- 
ing and recollecting images or ideas in the mind. 
Recollection, reminiscence, and remembrance are opera- 
tions of the memory. Remembrance lb spontaneous, 
and 13 commonly applied to things whicli have just 
left the mind ; recollection and remtniscencie are inten- 
tional, and are applied to such things as have been 
longer out of mind, or not thought of. Retention is 
literally the act or power of retaining in the mind. — 
See Conception. 

fMfiM'Q-RY, t?. o- To remember. Chaucer. 

MfiM’PHl-AN, a. (Gcog.) Relating to Memphis, 
the ancic’nt capital of Egypt ; Egyptian. 

Busiris and his Memphian cbivaJbry, Milton. 

m£n, n, pi, of man. See Man. 

MfiN’ACE, v,a. \h,minax,minacis, overhanging, 
threatening; wtwor, to threaten ; lt.minacciare\ 
Sp. ammazar ; Fr. menacer,^ [£. menaced ; 
pp. menacing, mbnaobd.] To show a disposi- 
tion to punish or to injure ; to threaten ; to 
threat ; to intimidate ; to defy. 

Your eyes do menace me? why look you pale? ShaJs. 

Syn. — See Threaten. 

m£n'ACE, n, [Fr,] A threat; a denunciation 
of ill; commination ; intimidation. 

Though he and his cursed crew 
Tierce sign of batue make and menace high . Milton. 

MfiN^ACE-Ft^L, a. Full of menaces, [r.] TurnhuU. 

mIin'A-O^R, w. One who menaces; a threatener. 

M?l-NA£!H'i\N-fTE, n, {Min.) Ferruginous oxide 
of titanium, found in the Vale of Menachan, 
in Cornwall. Brarsde, 

MfeN-A-criA-NlT'lC, a. Pertaining to menneh- 
anite. * Wright. 

M£N' A-CIng, n. The act of threatening. Taylor, 

MfiN'A-ClNG-LY,<wi5. By the use ofthreats.ProoAc. 

ME-hJoe' (m$-n*4zh’), n. [Fr., a household.) 


1. A collection of animals ; a menagerie. 

I saw here the largest menage that I ever met with. Addis^m, 

2. Horsemanship; manege. Todd. 

M5-NAGE’ (me-nazh’), v. a. To train horses ; to 
manege. — See Manege. Spenser. 

AJjgN-A'^g-RIE (ine-n*slL'zhe-ie> or MPX-A'^^-RY 
[men-hzh-er-e'', W. Ja. ; iue-na'zlie-r5, P. K. Sni. 
R. ; me-n'dzli'a-re, E. C. Hr,; inen'i^-jer-c, TFd.], 
n, [Fr. m^iagerie.) A collection of foreign or 
wild animals, or the place in which they are 
kept. Burke. 

MEN'A-G5gUE (inen*a-gSg), n. [Gr. ftyvss, the 
menses, and ayjo, to drive ; Fr. nu^nagogue.) 
{Med.) A medicine to promote the flux of the 
menses ; an emmenagogue. Dtmglison. 

"Variegated; spotted. Cotgrave, 

T MEN jLD, J 

M:eND, r, a. [L, emendo ; e, from, and menda, a 
fault; It. wdwrfare; S'g, emcndtir \ Ft.am&nderT) 

[J. MENDED ; pp. MENDING, MENDED.} 

1. To repair from breach or decay- 

Thcy gave the money to the workmen to repair and mens 
the house. 2 Citron, xxxiv. la 

2. To make better ; to meliorate ; to correct ; 
to rectify ; to reform ; to amend ; to emend. 

Zealous he was, and would have all things mended. 

Mir. for Mag, 

3. To help ; to advance ; to improve. 

Thoi^h in some lands the grass is but short* yet it mends 
garden herbs and ilruits. MoHimer 

4. To make greater ; to increase. 

He saw the monster mend hU pace. J>ryden, 

Syn. — See Amend. 

MEND, tJ. w. To grow better; to advance in any 
good ; to be changed for the better; to amend. 
Mend when thou canst ,* be better at thy leisure, l^ak 
M^ND' a. That may be mended. Sherwood, 

MjpN-DA'CIOyS (men-da’shus, 66), a. [L. mendax, 
mendacis', lt.mendace; Sp. mendoso.) False; 
untrue; lying; deceitful; fallacious. Sheldon, 

MJglN-DAy'I-TY (m? n-das’e-t^), n. Ih. mendacitas ; 
It. ^nendacta.) 

X. A disposition to tell falsehoods ; a habit of 
lying ; deceit ; artifice ; trickery ; imposture. 

And that we shall not deny, if we call to mind the men- 
daoity of Greece. Mroione, 

2. A falsehood ; an untruth ; a lie. 

In this delivery there were additional mendacities. JSrowns 
MEND'jpR, n. One who mends. Shak, 

m£n'DI-CAN-OY, n. Beggary; mendicity. Burke, 

MEN'DI-cAnt, a, [L. mendico, mendicans, to 
beg; It. mendicantey Sp.mendigante\ Px.meur 
dianJt^ 

1. Begging ; poor to a state of beggary, 

A poor and mendicant state. Exdds», 

2, Practising beggary ; as,** M&rudiaant friars,” 

MfiN'DJ-cANT, n, 1. One miserably poor; a beg- 
gar ; a pauper ; a starveling. 

Fast by. a meagre mendicant we find, 

’Whose russet rags hang fluttering in the wind. Savage. 

2. One of a begging fraternity. “ From car- 
dinals down to mendicants.'* Berkeley. 

tM^N'Dl-CATE, w. a. [L. mendico, mendicatns.) 
To beg ; to ask as alms. Cockeram, 

MfiN-DI-CA*TIQN, n. [L. m&ndieatio ; It. mendi- 
cazionei Sp. mendieacion^ The act of begging; 
mendicancy. Browne, 

MRN-Dty'l-TY, n. mendicitas ; mendicus, a 
beggar ; It.* mendieith ; Fr. mendicite.) The 
habit of begging ; the condition of habitual beg- 
gars; beggary; mendicancy- Cotgrave, 

MiiND'iNG, n. Act of one who mends. South, 
t MjSND’M^JNT, n. Amendment. Bp, Gordon, 

MjpN-Dd'yAN^ (m^n-dd's^nz), n.j3Z. {Geog.) The 
natives of the Marquesas. JSamshaw, 

t n, for amends, Shak, 

MFAjste, a Chaldaic word, which is used in 
Daniel, and signifies numeration. Dr, A. Clarke* 

MfiN'GiTB, n, {Min.) A mineral containing zir- 
con la, peroxide of iron, and titanic acid, found 
in the Ilmen mountains. Dana, 

MRN-GRE’TI^N^, n, pi, {EccL Hist.) A s^t of 
Christians of the Greek church. Hook, 
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M]gN’-IlA^D^N, n. (Teh,) A species of herring ; 
manhaden. — See Majthadbn. Storer. 

ME^Ni-AL, a. 1. Belonging to a train of servants. 

Two mental dog"! before their master pressed. JDrj/den. 

2. Pertaining to servants ; low ; servile 

The womca attendants perform only the most mental 
oHices. Hatjt. 

ME'NJ-AL, n. [Nor. Pr. meynal. — See Meiny.] 
One o'f a train of servants ; a domestic sen ant; 
one who labors in sei vile employments. Bp. Ball. 

Syn. — See Servant. 

m£n'I.L-ITE, %. A brown and opaque 

variety of opal, round at Menil Montant, near 
Paris* Braude, 

ME-NtN'(;Ji:-AL, a. Relating to the meninges, or 
membranes' of the brain. Dunglison. 

«. pL [Gr. A^55wy|, a membrane.] 
(^Anat.') The three membranes that enveh>p the 
brain, called dura mater ^ arachnoid^ anA pia 
mater, jbiinglisoa, 

Ml&N'-lN-girTlS, n. {_Med.) Inflammation of the 
meninges, Dungluon. 

M5-n1s'CAL, a. Relating to a meniscus, Enfield. 

M5-NiS'c5tD, a. [Gr, fivvlctKosj a crescent, and 
form.] Having the form of a meniscus ; 
concavo-convex; crescent-shaped. Gray. 

M^l-NIS'crs, n. [Gr. fitjvieieos ; y^jvrjt a crescent,] 
A lens shaped like a crescent, or convex on one 
side, and concave on the other. Brande, 

MfiN-|-SPfcR'MATE, n, {Oltem.) A compound of 
menispermic acid and a base. Wright, 

M]iN-l-SPER'MTC, a. {Chem.^ Noting an acid ob- 
tained from the MenUpermum cocculus^ or Coc- 
ctihts Indicus. Brande. 

Mto-l-SPfeR'MpNA, ) Yh. {Chem,) A vegetable 

MJBN-l-SPER'MJNE, ) alkali extracted from the 
Cocoulus Indkm., Wright. 

MfiN-l-SPliR'MyM, n. [Gr. a crescent, and 
seed.] * ^Bot.) A genus of plants, having 
fruit of a crescent-liRe form ; moon-seed. P. Cyc. 

MfeN'J-VipR, n. [Old Pr. menio-roir ; Pr. menu- 
vair, a grayish fur; memiy small, and vair^ 
white fur.] A small animal, with fine, white 
fur ; miniver. •— See Miniver. Todd. 

M^N'NQN-ITE, n. One of the followers of 
wo, a contemporary of Luther, who held opin- 
ions similar to those of the Anabaptists. P. Cyc. 

MJP-Kr6L'Q-^Y, n, [Gr. fxfiv, ixTjvds, a month, and 
Xdyosf a discourse; It. menologio; Pr. mJno- 
hge.] A register of months. Btillingfleet. 

MfiN^O-POME, n, [Gr. to remain, and 
a lid.] {Zo'tl.) An amphibious animal, with an 
opercular aperture, but without gills. Brande. 

MfiN-QS-TA'TIQN, n, [Gr. n/ivy firjvdst a month, 
and ordfftf, stagnation.] {Med.) A suppres.sion 
of the menses. Jloblyn. 

MfiN'OW, w. A fish. — See Minnow. Johnson. 

MfiN'-PLEA§-5R, n. One too careful to plea.se ; 
a flatterer. Eph. vi, 6. 

MfiN'~PLEA§-lNG, ». The act of endeavoring to 
please others, or to gain popular favor. Milton. 

&T TJ/d^RO* [L.] (Law.) Prom board 
and bed. 

jCSir A divorce a mema st thoro is when the parties 
are allowed to live separate, though the marriage is 
not dissolved. Whvshaw. 

JMJSn'SAE, a. [L. mensalis ; mensisy a table ; It. 
mensak; Pr. me^isuel.] Belonging to the ta- 
ble ; transacted at table. Richardson. 

M&N'SAXi,a. Monthly. MQ^ith.B.ev. 

M^NSE, n. [A. S. mennese, belonging to man ; 
But. % Ger. memchy man,] Manners; pro- 
priety; decency- [Local, Eng.] Brackett. 

MJBNSE'Pt^L, a. Graceful ; mannerly ; well-bred. 
[Local, Eng.] Brookett. 

M^NSE^^JSS, 0. Indecent ; uncivil ; unoourteous. 
[Iiocal, Eng.] Brackett. 

M£N'Sj^§, n.pL [L. menm^ a month, pi* memesJ] 


(filed.) The catamenial or monthly discharges ; 
catamenia, DungUson. 

MEN'STRU-AL, a. [L. menstrualis\ mensiSy a 
month ; It, menstruate ; Sp. ‘menstrual ; Fr. 
menstru€l,'\ 

1. Monthly ; happening once a month ; men- 

struous. “ Menstrual flux.” Dunglison. 

2. Completed in a month. 

Slie [the moon] turns all her globe to the sun, by moving 
in her meiistntal orb. Bentley. 

3. [Fr. ‘inenstrimtx.l Pertaining to a men- 
struum. Bacon. 

Menstrual equatioriy (j^stron.) an apparent monthly 
displacement of the sun in longitude, of a parallactic 
kind, owii»g to the monthly orbit described by the 
eaith’s centre about the common centre of gravity, 
being comprehended withm a space less than the size 
of tlie earth itself. HerscheL 

MEN'STRU- ANT, a. Subject to monthly flowings ; 
menstruou’s. Browne. 

m£N'STRIJ-ATE, v.n. (jLi.'meristriiOyrnenstrtmtus'y 
Sp. menkrtiar.) [i. menstruated ; 7;;^. men- 
struating, MENSTRUATED.] (Med.) To dis- 
charge the menses- Med, Jour, 

t MEN'STRU- ATE, a. Having the catamenia; 
nienstruous.* Wichliffe. 

\ MEN-STRU-A'TION, n, [It. mestruazione ; Sp. 
menstriidcion \ Pr. menstruation,) (Med.) Act 
of rpenstruating; flow of the menses. Ba/iy/zVoti. 

t mSN'STRCe, w. Menses; catamenia. Ball, 

MEN'STRU-OTJ'S, a. [L. menstruus ; mensis. a 
month ; It, Sp. meiistruo ; Fr. menstrueitx.) 

1, Monthly ; happening once a month, as the 

catamenia ; menstrual. Browne, I 

2. Having the catamenia. Sandys, | 

MfiN'STRU-tJM, ; pi. mCn'stru--^. [L., the\ 
pe7‘iod of a mo‘nth ; mensiSy a month. — “ This 1 
name probably was derived from some notion : 
of the old chemists about the influence of the 1 
moon in the preparation of dissolvents.’* John^ 
50 ».] A fliuid substance which dissolves a solid 
body ; a solvent. 

TnQi''»'C whi* i*! the preuer to dissolve mot-il, . . . 

and \\ ha: fcv ct j.1 un U’>t/ ua will dissolve any metal. Bacon. 

MjENS-r-BA-BlL'T-Ty, n. [Sp. mensurahilidad \ 
Fr. mensurahiht^i\ The capacity of being meas- 
ured ; moasureableness. Johnson. 

M£NS'U-RA-BLE (niSns'yn-r?i-bl) [mSn'sh^i-rgi-bl, S'. 
W. P. J. 'F. K. S?n.; mfinhu-ra-bl, Ja. Wr.]y a. 
[L. mcnsurabilis ; mensura, a measure ; It. men- 
surahile ; Sp. ^ Fr. mensurable.) That may be 
measured; measurable. 

The solar month ... is not easily ntenanrable. Iloliler, 

MfiNS'y-RA-BLE-NfiSS, n. The quality of being 
moasuraSle ; mcnsurableness. Ash. 

M£)NS'U-RAL (wSns'yu-ral), a, [L. mermiralis ; 
Sp. rnensural.) Relating to measure. Johnson. 

t MfiNS'y-RATB, V, a, [L. memuro, mensuratus ; 
Sp, 7nehsu?‘ar.) To measure. Bailey, 

Mj&NS-U-RA'TION, n. [L, mensuratio.) 

1. The act of measuring; measurement. 

2. (Geom.) Act or art of ascertaining the area 
of surfaces, and the extension, solidity, and capa- 
city of bodies, by measuring lines and angles. 

MJpN-TAG'RAi pj-y from menUtm, the chin, 
and ^yprt, seizure.] (Med.) An eruption of in- 
flamed tubercles on the bearded part of the face 
and on the scalp ; Sycosis, Dunglison, 

Mto'TAli, a. (Jumens. mentisy the mind; It. 
mentdle ; Sp. 6^ Fr. mentaL) Rehiting to the 
mind; existing in the mind ; intellectual; ideal. 

Menial plcasurci never cloy* unUke th<we of the bo<!v, they 
are tiier< iiHed by repetlUon, approved of by reflection, and 
BtrenRlliviH**! by enjoyment. Bictm. 

Mental allenationy insanity . — Menial anthmeticy 
arithmetical operations performed in the mind with- 
out inccUaincal aid. 

Syxu — Sea Ideai:.. 

mISN'TAL, a. mmfumy the chin.] 

Pertaining to the chin. Mental nerve.’* 

♦ * Mental region.” Dunglison, 

m£!N'Tu\L-LY, ad. Intellectually; in the mind. 

MfiN'THA, n, [Gr. L. mentay or mcTithnJ] 
(Bot) A genus of plants ; mint. Loudon. 


MEN-TT-cfTLT'y-RAL, a. [L. mens, mentisy the 
mind,' and culiuta, culture.] Cultivating or im- 
proving the mind, [r.] Mtumder, 

MEN'TIQN (men'shun), 7i, [L. nientio ; It. 

zio7ie ; Sp. mencion ; Fr. mentio7i.) 

X. 'The act of mentioning ; notice or remark 
signified by words, oral or written ; a recital. 

Of Jupiter and of Juno, Ovid 

Mdketn in his book mention, Gower, 

2, t An allusion ; a suggestion ; a hint. 

Haply mention may arise 

Of something not unaeasonable to ask. Milton. 

mSN'TION (nien'shyn), a. [It. mentionare ; Sp. 
iiiencionar ; Fr. mentioimer.) Tf. mentioned ; 
pp, mentioning, mentioned.} To notice or 
signify in words ; to speak of; to make known ; 
to express ; to name ; to tell ; to report ; ta 
declare ; to disclose ; to divulge. 

I will mention the lo\ ing-kindness of the Loi d. Isa. Isiiii. 7, 

Syn. — See Name. 

MEN'TION-A-BLE, a. That may be mentioned, 

MEN'T5R, n. [L. ; Gr. Mirrup.) 

1. A faithful friend of Ulysses, whose form 

Minerva assumed to give instructions to Tclern- 
achus. W, Smith. 

2, A wise and faithful counsellor. Feneloyi. 


M^N-TO'RT-AL, a. Containing advice; monito- 
rial; adnionitorial. * S7ni7't. 

MEN'TUM, n. [L.] 1. (Afiat.) The inferior and 
middle part of the face, below the lower lip ; the 
chin. Dunglison, 

2, (Ent.) The anterior part of the gulti, im- 
mediately adjoining the labium. Maimder, 


MJmy7i.pl, [Gr. 
yLtvid small ; Fr. wi^nw.] 
(Ornith.) A sub-family 
of tcnuirostral birds, of 
the order Passeres and 
family CcHhidcc ; wrens. 

Gray, 

Mir4-pnlT'ic, 
MJgJ-PIllT'I-CAL, 



lo. 
Ly ) a 


Troglodytes Europa«us. 


a. [L. 7nephificus; mephitisy 
noxious c.xhalation; It, 
Sp. 7nefitiC0 y 'Ey, 7)uli)hitifj7W,) Relating to me- 
phitis ; foul; fetid; noxious; [u^stilciitial. 
Alepkitic aiTyOt wpphitie aeid, carbonic acid pas. 


M5-PHf'T{S [me-fl'tiSj.IiVistrorM, (b'nhhy Ih^aixdCy 
Dimgliso7iy C. Cl, UV,; j-tla, »S’m. ll’A], 
pi. mp-i»uTt£?. [L.] 

1. (Chon.) A noxious exhalation, particularly 
applied to carbonic acid gas, Brande, 

% (Zo:L) A genus of short-legged oarnivo- 
• rous quadrupeds, the anal glands of which so. 
Crete a fetid odor ; skunk. Audtdtoei. 


71. Any noxious exhalation ; me- 
phitis. Ihtnylison. 

t M5-RA'CIors fmp-ra 'slips, 66), a. [L. memv/.v.] 
Pure ; unmxxea. Bulky. 

t MliR'CA-BLE, a. [L. mcrcahilh ; wm'or, to buy 
or sell.] That may be sold or bought. Bulky. 

f ja'BR-CjSJC^-rAJsr' [aihr'kpn-mnt, IF. P . ; uiUr'- 
kpn-tU.n-tS, Jn . ; in<jr-kp»-t!iti'tfi, K. Sni . ; niiir- 
epn-thut'p, 71. [It. mercatantc.) A foreign 
trader ; a niercliant. Shab. 

MSlFC.’JlN-TlLE (18) [luer'ltpn-tTl, W. J. F.Ja. (h 
Wr.y iniir'kpn-til, N. E. K. a. fit. 
tikfivom 7nimirc (L. j/iwop), to trume ; Sp. wier- 
C(tntil\ Fr. mercantile.) Relating to trade or 
commerce ; trading ; eoiumereiah ** Mcrctmiile 
life.” Watts. The mermntik term.** Itotccll. 

Mir This word is often incorwtly (irtuuHmrod in 
thi'<roiinti\ , JUKI jm^rVnii illt** , hut these 

inodes have ih> counU.'n!UU'v (roiii tiiu ortluieiusts. 

Syn% — and commercial are often usftd 

indtricrtiuinately, but euumercial i^ the inorv (‘ompre 
Ueiisive term. Mtrmniile relates piirttculnrlj to the 
artual transaction of business , cnmmcrcial rouipre 
heads also the theory and practice i»f coiimu rr«-. 
JHercantiU house, blislnm ; cammeieial oducatioii, 
[Mopio, town, or speculation. 

M9R-GAP*T.5iN, n. [Ia>Mr L. mercuriumy mercury, 
and L. cafstOy captansy to sei*e.] (f/Arm.) X 
liquid composed of sulphur, carbon, and hydro- 
gen j — so named from its strong action on mer- 
cury. Brande. 

M®R-CAP'TfDE, n. (CAem.l A cotupound ftirmed 
of mercaptan and a luet.illic oxide. Oyifvie. 

w. Market; trade. Sprat. 
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MERE-STOXE 


M5R-CA'TOR*^~CH \.RT, n. A representation of 
a part of the oaith’i!, surface upon a plane, in 
wmeh the meridians are represented by equi- 
distant, parallel straight lines, and the paral- 
lels of latitude by straight lines perpendicular 
to them; — so called ixoixi Mercator ^ its inven- 
tor. Davies (Sr Peck. 

M?R-CA TOIl*§-SAIL'ING, n. The method of 
computing the cases of sailing according to the 
principles of Mercator*s-chart. Davies ^ Feck, 

fMKR'CA-TURE, w. \h, mercatura,^ Commerce; 
trade ; tradhe. Bailey, 

t MERGE, V, a. To fine ; to amerce, Laio Tncks. 

MER'C?-NA-R|-LY, ad. In a mercenary manner. 

MER'Cg-NA-Rl-NESS, n. The quality of being 
mercenary ; venality. Boyle. 

M£r'CJ5-NA-RY, a. [L. mercenarim ; merces, 
hire ; It. Sp. mercenario ; Fr. mercenaire.'\ 

1. Serving for pay ; venal ; hired ; sold for 
money; hireling. “3/i5rr<?nary soldiers.”i2afe^^/^. 

2. Too studious of profit; sordid; avaricious. 

The appellation of servant imports a niei'ceaarj/ temper. 

South, 

Syn. — See Venal. 

MER'C^-NA-RY, n. One serving for pay; one 
who is hired ; a hireling. 

He, a poor met cenary, serves for bread. Sandya. 

Syn. — See Hireling. 

MER'C^R, n. [Fr. mercier^ from L. merx, merciSy 
wares, merchandise.] A dealer in silks : — a 
dealer in silk and woollen cloths. Smart. 

MliR'CgR-SIIlP, 71, The business of a mercer. 

MER'CgR-Y, n, [Fr. mercerie.] The trade, goods, 
or wares of meicers. Uuloet, 

t MiiR'CH AND, V, n. [Fr. mai'chajider.l To trade ; 
to traffic ; to carry on commerce. Bacon, 

MER'CHAN-DI^B, n, [Fr, mai'chandise?^ 

1. Traffic ; commerce ; trade ; barter. Shak. 

2 . The objects of commerce ; any thing usu- 
ally bought or sold ; goods ; wares ; commodities. 

As for any merchnndfv ye have brought, ye shall have 
your return In metehatitlm or in gold. Bacon, 

The fact that a thing is sometimes bought and sold is no 
proof that it is merchandiae. Story, 

Syn.— See Commodities, Goods. 

MER'CHAN-Di§E, v. n, To carry on commerce ; 
to trade ; to traffic. Hannar. 

f MER'CHAN-DRY, w. Trade; traffic. Sanderson, 

MER'CH ANT [indr'ch^int, W, P, J, E, F, Ja. K. Sm, 
IFr . ; ludr'cliant, 5.], n. [L. 7 nercans ; 'mercor, 
meroa7iSy to traffic ; It. mereanto ; Sp. 7nerchante ; 
Old Fr. merchant ; Fr. marchand.\ 

1. One who traffics to foreign countries ; one 

who carries on commerce ; an importer ; a 
wholesale trader. Addiso7i. 

With regard to this sense of merchant, Burrill 
remarks: *«It appears to have grown out of mer- 
cantile usage, and it is very properly said by Cowell 
that vnneator, the Latin equivalent, onihraced all 
sorts of traders, or buyers and sellers, and that the 
Scotch, in calling their podlers mercfuinta, keep the 
primitive use of the word.” — In the United States, 
merchant is often used in the sense of a retail-trader, 

2. t A ship of trade. ** Convoy ships accom- 
pany their mercha7it$,** Dry den. 

Mr. Sheridan pronounces the c, in the first 
syllable of this word, like the a in march ; and it is cer- 
tain that about thirty years ago [i. e, 1770], this was 
the general pronuuriution ; hut since that time the 
sound of a has been gradually wearing away ; and 
the sound of e is so fully o-tai>lished, that the former 
18 now become gross .iiid vulgar, and is only to be 
heard among the lower orders of people. Sermon, 
seroice, Sec,, lire still pronounced by tlie vulgar as if 
written sarmon and sarnice ; but this analogy is now 
totally exploded, except with respect to clerk, ser/^eant, 
and a few proper names.” SeeCLEEK, and 

Sergeant. 

Ml&R'OUANT, a. Relating to trade, P. Cyc. 

f MfiR'CHANT, tj. n. To traffic^ L. Addison. 

Mfett'CHANT-A-BLE, o. Subject to be bought 
and sold; that may be an article of merchan- 
dise; fit to be bought or sold at the market 
price ; passing current in trade as of the ordi- 
nary quality; marketable; as, Merchaft;ta6le 
good*. 

M£E'CH 4 ?iNT- 1 Jkb, a. Like a merchant. 


f MER'Cri \XT-LV, 65. Relating to a merchant; 1 
merchant-like. B/?, Gciudcn, j 

MER'CH A NT— MAN, n . ; pi. MERCHANT-MEN. A ! 
merchant-ship ; a ship of trade. Bp, Taylor, I 

MER'CHANT-RY,n. The business of a merchant; i 
merchandise. JV/n. Taylor. | 

MER'CH ANT— SER'V1CE,». The mercantile ma- 
linc of a country. Simmonds. 

MER'CH \NT— SHIP, «. A ship engaged in com- 
merce. Swift, 

MER'CHANT-TAFLOR, n, A tailor who fur- 
nishes cloths and other materials for the gar- 
ments hich he makes. Sinvmonds, 

t MER'CH^T, n. {Eng. Law,') A fine anciently paid 
by inferior tenants to lords, for liberty to dis- > 
pose of their daughters in marriage. Whishaic. ' 

fMER'CI-A-BLE (mer'se-^-bl), a. Merciful. Gower. ! 

MER'CI-FUL, a, [See Mehcy.] Full of mercy ; 
unwilling to punish ; disposed to pity ; compas- 
sionate ; tender ; kind ; gracious ; benignant. 

Be mcrctfiil, O Lord, unto thy people thou hast redeemed. 

Deut, x\L 8. 

Mj£R'CI-Fl)L-LY, ad. In a merciful manner ; with 
pity ; tenderly ; leniently. Atterbiiry, 

MER'CI-PUL-NESS, 7i, Tenderness ; willingness 
to spare or to forbear punishment. Sidney, 

fMER'Cl-FY, V, a. To pity, Spe 7 iser, 

MER'CI-LESS, a. Toid of mercy; unmerciful; 
hard-hearted; cruel; pitiless; unfeeling. 

The ioe la mercileae, and "will not pity. Shak. 

MER'CI-LESS-LY, ad. In a merciless manner. 

MER'CJ-LJgSS-NESS, n. Want of mercy or pity. 

M|;R-CU'RI-AL, a. [L. mercurialis ; Mercw'ius, 
the messenger of the gods, and the god of elo- 
quence, commerce, travellers, &c. ; It. mercu- 
riale ; Sp. mercurial ; Fr. 7nereuriel.'\ 

1. Partaking of the qualities of Mercury; 
active ; sprightly ; spirited. 


His foot merevrial, his martial thigh 

The brawns of Hercules. Shade. 

2. Giving intelligence ; directing. 

As the traveller is directed by a mercunaZ statue, 

, Chillxngworth, 

8. Pertaining to trade ; money-making. 

Whitehead 

4, Consisting of mercury or quicksilver ; con- 
taining quicksilver ; as, ^^Mei'curial medicines.** 
See Jovial. 

M^R-CU'Rl-AL, n. 1. f An active, gay person. 

Baco7x. 

' 2. {Med.) That which contains mercury; a 

j preparation of mercury. DimgUao 7 i. 

M?R-CU'RJ-AL-IST, n. L One under the influ- 
ence of Mercury ; one resembling Mercury in 
variety of character. Dean Kmg, Burke, 
2. {Med^ A physician inordinately addicted 
to prescribing mercury. Du7\gliso7i, 

fMflR-CU'Rl-AL-lZE, e. n. To be humorous, 
gay, or spirited. Cotgrave, 

M^R-CU'RI-AL-IZE, V, a. To render mercurial ; 
to imprecate or affect with mercury.Z>i«i^//soR. 

MFiR-CU'Rl-AL-LY, ad. In a mercurial or 
sprightly manner. Hawkins. 

M^R-CU-RJ-Fl-CA'TION, n, 1. The act of mer- 
curifying or mixing with mercury. Boyle. 

2. {MctaUurqy.) The process of obtaining 
mercury from its ores. London iSney. 

M|;R-C0'RI-P’Y, t. a. 1. To impregnate or mix 
with morcurv ; to mercurialize. BoyU. 

2. {MHaUurgy.) To obtain mercury from by 
means of heat, as through a lens. Wright, 

t MipR-Ctr'Rl-OyS-NfiSS, n. The quality or the 
state of being mercurial. Fuller, 


I^R'Cy-RY, n, [L. Mercurviisl\ 

1. {Myth,) An ancient heathen deity, the 

messenger of the gods, and the god of eloquence, 
commerce, travellers, &c. W, Smith, 

2. ( Asifrow.) The planet which is nearest to 
the sun. 

jQfS* Its mean distance firom the sun is about 
36,000,000 of miles, and its angular distance, as seen 
from the earth, amounts only to 4$', so that it is 
very seldom visible to the naked eye. Its mean si- 


dereal revolution is performed in 87.97 mean solar 
days. Brande, 

3. {Chem.) A metal which is fluid at common 
temperatures ; quicksilver ; hydrargyrum. 

It freezes at 40- below zero of Fahrenheit. Its 
specific gravity is 13.5. Brande. 

4. Sprightly qualities ; sprightliness. 

Thus the mercurtf of man is fixed. 

Strong grows the \ irtue with his nature mixed. Pope. 

5. A messenger ; an intelligencer ; a carrier 
of news. 

Those who sell them [news-books] by wholesale from the 
press are called met cut les. Cowell. 

6. A newspaper. Ainsicorth. 

7. {Bot.) A deciduous, herbaceous plant of 

the genus Met'czii'ialis, Loudon, 

fM^R'Cr-RY, V, a. To wnsh with a preparation 
of mercury'. B. Jonson, 

MER'Ci;-RY’§-FlN'GyR, n. 'Wild, saffron. Johnson. 

MER'CY, 71, [Fr. merct, contracted from L. 7nise- 
ricordia, according to many etymologists. — 
Skinner and Menage suggest L. merces, a re- 
ward, in the sense of a fine accepted in commu- 
tation of life forfeited to the law. — Richardson 
deduces the word from the same root, through 
Low L, merciare, amerciare, Nor. Fr. amercier, 
Eng. anie7'ce, “To grant mercy he says, “that 
is, to grant thatwe?*cy or fine should be received 
as a ransom for life forfeited, was benefit or 
beneficence to the party to whom the punish- 
ment of death was remitted, and ivas ascribed 
to benevolence or willingness to spare and save. 
Further, to cry mercy, m our old chronicles, is 
to cry ra«50/n.“] 

1. Tenderness towards an offender; favor or 
kindness to one who deserves punishment; will- 
ingness to spare and save; clemency; mild- 
ness ; lenity ; lenience ; compassion ; pity. 

The qunlity nf vternfu is not stra»ned; 

Ir dioiipetr, ab t* o pevtle r'.n liom heaven, 
riK* plticj iiPueuHi. It is tv ice blessed; 

It blebseth liim tiuit us and him that takes. Shak, 

2. An act of favor or kindness. “ I will have 

mercy, and not sacrifice.” Matt, is. 13. 

The Lord is good to all; and Ms tender mercies are over 
all his works. 1*9. cxlv. 9. 

3. Pardon ; forgiveness. “ I cry thee mercy 

with all my heart.^’ Dry den, 

4. Power of acting at pleasure or discretion, 

in respect of the treatment of another. “ She is 
at his mei'cyP Swift, 

5. {Law.) The arbitrament or discretion' of 
the king, lord, or judge, in punishing any of- 
fence, not directly censured by the law, BurriU, 

Syn. — See Clemency, Grace, Mildness. 

Mi&R'CY— SEAT, The propitiatory ; the cov- 

ering'of the ark of the covenant, or of the sacred 
chest, in which the tables of the law were de- 
posited : — the throne of God. 

At each end of the cover was a golden cherub, 
and the two cherubs strotching out their wings to- 
wards each other, formed a kind of throne, upon 
which the Lord was considered as sitting. Bx, xxv. 
17-S2. Calmet, 

fMfiRD, n. [L. §■ It, merda; Sp. mierda; Fr. 
merde.l Ordure ; excrement, Bzirton, 

MERE, a, [A. S. mcera, — L. merusi It. ^ Sp. 
mero.^ 

1. That or this only ; such, and nothing else. 

What if the head, the eye, or ear repined 

To serve mere eugiues to the ruling mind. Pope. 

2. Listinet from anything else; unmixed; 
pure ; sheer ; bare ; absolute ; entire. 

But now our joys are mere and unmlxed. JBp. Taylor, 

Syn.— See Bare. 

m£re, n, [M. Goth, marei, a sea; A. S. mere, a 
lake ; Dut. § Get. meer ; Ban- myre ; Sw. 4; Icel. 
mar. — L, niare,] A pool; commonly, a* large 
pool, or lake ; as, “ Winander Mere.** Johnson, 
Mere$ stored both with fish and fowl. Camden, 

MfeRE, n, [A. S. meera, or gemeere, — Gr. yelpu, 
to divide.] A ridge of land ; a boundary, “ A 
common mere between lands.” [r.] Abp. Usher, 

t MERE, v,a. To limit ; to bound ; to divide. Spenser, 

MERE'LY, ad. Simply ; only ; solely ; thus, and 
no other way ; absolutely ; entirely ; barely. 

MERE -STONE, n, A stone to mark a boun- 
dary ; a boundary-stone, [h.] Wood, 
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llood<^d meigranser 
(Jrtergus cucuVa.ttu>'). 


to ixnmeise; to 


MERETRICIOUS 

MllR-E-THt^'CIOUS (mSr-e-trifeh'ua, 66), a. [L. 
meretricim ; meretnx, a prostitute ; It. ^ Sp. 
TTieretricioA 

1. Pertaining to riarlots ; libidinous. 

etriciom enibrucemeuts.” Bacon. 

2. Alluring by false show, as the finery and 
complexion or* a karlot ; fallacious ; false j gaudy. 

Not by affected, meretrictotui arts. 

But stnet, harinuaioua s> mmetry of paxts. Roscommon. 

MfiR-^l-TRr'CIOyS-LY (iner-c-trTsh'us-lf), ad. In 
a meretricious manner ; whorishly. BurAe. 

MfiR-5-TRl"ClOUS-NESS (m5r-e-trlsli'vs-nes, 66), 
n. The quality’ of being meretricious ; false al- 
lurement, like that of prostitutes. Johnson, 

M^IE-GAN'SIIR, [Sp. 
mergansar, fi om L. 
fnergus^a. diver.] (0?*- 
niih.) A name applied 
to ducks of the genus 
Mergus . Ta? rell. 

(merj), t\ a. [L. 
mergo^ to sink ; It. 
ffiergere^ to dive.] [t. 
merged; pp. MERG- 
ING, MKiiGED.] To immerge 
sink ; to plunge ; to involve. 

The vulgar, nw) ued in tense fioni their infancy, . . . imagine 
nothing to beieal but what may be tusted or touched. Han w. 

Whenever a greater estate and a less coincide in one and 
the hiiiiu* }K*i h<in, tin. lesia ib aiinilnUited, or, m the law plvrase, 
is said to be magtid, BlacLstone. 

V. n. To be swallowed up or lost ; to be 
sunk. “ He is to take care that the ecclesiastic 
shall not merge in the farmer.** Jj^. iicoU. 

MERy-*^R, n. 1. He who, or that which, merges. 

2. (Law).) The absorption of one estate in 
another; the consolidation of a greater estate 
■with a leas ; — the absorption or extinguishment 
of one contract in another. BumlL 

W.R-qrJfJE, n,pL 
fL. mergus^^ a 
kind of sea-bird ; 
a diver.] (Or- 
nith.) A sub- 
family of birds 
of the order Ameres and fam- 
ily AnaAidae ; mergansers. 

Gray. 

MER'GUS, n. [L., a diver."] (Or- 
fdtk.") A genus of ducks, in- 
cluding the merganser. TarrelU 

MBR'I-CARP, n. [Gr. {liposy a part, and xa^Trdj, 
fruit.] {Bot.) One carpel of the fruit of an um- 
belliferous plant. Gray. 

M5-RlP'l-AN [m^rld'e-sn, F. J. Ja. Sm. Wr.; 
jii^-rld*y?n, E. F. K . ; in§-rXd*e-an or inc-ri<i'j«- 
?in, IK.; in^-rXd7.h'i|in, S.]i n. [L. me n din nan ^ 
pertaining to noon ; meridies^ noon ; It. ^ Sp. 
meridiano ; Fr. meridim.] 

1. Noon ; noontide ; midday. Dry den. 

2. {^Astron.) An imaginary great circle of the 
sphere, passing through the earth*s axis and the 
zenith of the spectator. When the sun arrives 
at this meridian, it is said to be noon. Brands* 

3. ( Geog.) An imaginary great circle formed 

by the intersection of the surface of the earth 
with a plane passing through the poles perpen- 
dicularly to the e(g[uator, and dividing the globe 
into two equal divisions, called the eastern and 
western hemispheres. Davies 4r Feck. 

4. The highest place or point of any thing ; 
summit ; culmination. 

X Ve ti^uohed the highest point of all my gyeataess; 

And. from that fhll lua idian of my glory, 

1 hoKte now to my butting. Shod:. 

6, The particular place or state of any thing 
as compared with that of others. 

All other knowledge merely serves the eoxicerns of this 
life, end is fitted to the meridum thereof. JJnU. 

First meridian^ the meridian from which longitude 
Is reckoned, and the choice of which is entirely arbi- 
trary. In English works, longitude is reckoned fioni 
Greenwich ; in French, from Paris ; in Russian, from 
St. Petersburg ; and most nations reckon longitude 
from their capitals. — meridian^ a vertical 

circle in the heavens which intersects the horizon in 
the magnetic poles. — Meridian qfa gUhe^ or brass me- 
ridian, a graduated circular ring within which an 
artificial globe is suspended and revolves. 

FVemis* Brands. 
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And the full-blazing sun, 

Which now sat high m his tiiertdutn tower. Milton. 

2. Extended from north to south. 

rommro t^c* hv niftgnetical needles 

w ' V Ml T .» . t.. .. 1 . .AM. ■ Moyle. 

3. Raised to the highest point. Johnson. 

Meridian altitude^ the altitude or height above the 

horizon in degrees, &c., of any celestial object, when 
It crosses the meridian of a place. — Meridian lute, the 
terrestrial meridian, or a meridian as drawn on the 
surface ot the earth. Brandt. 

Mjp-RID*i-Q-NAL [mc-rid'e-o-nfil, W.F. J. Ja. C.; 
me-rxd' 3 un-al, F. K. Sm.], a. [L. mendto- 
nahs-, li.mendionaU\ S^.mendional\ Fx.me- 
ridionair^ 

1. Relating to the meridian. 

2. Having a southern aspect ; southerly. 

All offices that require heat, as kitchens, &c., should be 
mtruiional. li often. 

Meridional distance, distance from the meridian east 
or west. — Meridional parts, pans of the projected 
meridian, according to Mercator’s system, correspond- 
ing to each minute of latitude from the equator up to 
some fixed point, Uaually 80-^. Daoies ^ Peck. 

M?-RiD-J-Q-NAl.*I-TY, n. State of being in the 
meridian ; aspect towards the south. Bailey. 

ME-RlD'I-Q-NAL-LY, ad. In the direction of the 
meridian. ’ Browne. 

MEE'IL§, n. pi. [Fr. mp-eUe.] A boyish game, 
called Jive-penny morris. — See Morris. Todd. 

M5-Rt*NO, a. [Sp., moving from pasture to pas- 
ture.] Noting a breed of sheep, originally 
raised in Spain, and remarkable for the superior 
fineness of their wool ; — so applied because, in 
Spain, these sheep are kept in inimense flocks, 
under a system of shepherds, with a chief, and 
with a general right of pasturage all over the 
kingdom. B7*ande. 

M5-Ri'N6, n. Cloth made from the wool of the 
merino sheep. Sirnjrionds. 

MfiR-I-0'NE§, n. {Zool) 

A genus of rodent ani- 
mals of the rat family, 
having the fore legs very 
short and the hind legs 
long, and differing from 
the other rats that have 
long feet by the form of 
their molars, which are 
composite. Eng. Cyc. 

MfiR-lS-MAT'IC, a. [Gr. 
piptaya, a part,] {Bot.] {MenomisZabtadorm). 
Divided into parts by 
the formation of partitions within. Gray. 

MJBr'IT, n. [L. meritnm ; mereor, to deserve ; It. 
^ Sp. meriio ; Fr. fnA*ite.] 

1. Excellence deserving honor or rew’ard ; 
desert; worth; worthiness. 



could 1 

BCXVC,- 

Boautics hi vain their pretty eyes may roll; 

CharuiH strike the sight, but wet it wins the soul. Pope. 

2. That which is earned ; reward deserved. 

Those laurel groves, the merits of thy youth. Prior. 

3. Desert of good or evil j claim or right with 
respect to any quality. 

After a large survey of the menlt of the cause. Watts. 

I put Chaucer’s inemt’t to the tiuil by turning some of the 
Cantei liury tulon into our language- Hnjden. 

Syn. — Soo Descrt. 

MfiR'JT, t). a. [L. m&rito\ It. Sp. 

merecer ; Fr. mmter.] [i. merited | pp. mer- 
iting, MERITED.] To deserve ; to have a right 
to claim any thing as deserved ; to earn ; to be 
entitled to; — generally applied to good, bat 
sometimes to ill. 

Those best can bear rei»roof who merit praise. Pope, 

A man* at best, is incapable of meriting any thing from 
God. 

t MfiR'lT-A-BLE, a. Deserving of reward. ** Any 
meritahle work.** B. Jonson. 

p. a* Deserved; condign; suitable. 

Wfl5R'lT-5D-Ly, ad. Deservedly. Boyle. 

Mi^R'lT--Mf)N*jGBR, n. One who believes that 
human merit is sufficient for salvation. Latimer. 

MfeR-l-Tfi'Rl-OtJs, a. [L. mmVome ; It. ^ lSp< 
meritorio; Fr. msriiozre.] Having merit; 
worthy ; deserving of reward ; good. Addison. 



MERRY 

MBR-T-TO'RI-OCS-DY, ad. In a meritorious 
manner. Wotton. 

MER-I-TO^RI-OUS-NfiSS, n. The state of being 
meritorious ; desert. South. 

t m£r'1-TQ-RY, a. Meritorious. Gower. 

MER'I-T6T, n. A play used by children, in 
swinging themselves on ropes or the like, till 
they are giddy. Speghi. 

MRRK, n. An ancient Scotch silver coin worth 
13s. 4d. sterling (about $3.22). Jamieson. 

MfiR'KiN, 91 , 1. A mop to clear cannon with. Crabb. 

2. Counterfeit hair for a woman, Bailey, 

MERLE, n. [Fr.] A blackbird. Drayton. 

MER'LIN, n. {Ornith.) A 
bird of the family Falconi- 
dce\ Faho msalon of Lin- 
nreus. YarrelL 

M£r'L{NG, n. {Ich.) A small 
fish; the whiting; Gadue 
merlangus. Wright. 

MER'LON, n. [Fr.] (Forf.) 

The part of a parapet, or 
epaiilement, included be- 
tween two embrasures. 

Brande. Merlin (Fateo awten). 

MJER'MAID, n. [Fr. mer, the sea, and Eng. 
maid.] A sea-woman ; a fabulous marine ani- 
mal represented as having the head and body of 
a woman, with the tail of a fish. 

J0G5* The animals, whose appearance, when seen 
at a distance, lus been supposed to have orij^inated 
the idea of tlio mermaid, are the cetaceous dugong and 
manatee. Braude. 

MI?lR*MAID’S-TRtJM'P?T, w. A kind of fish. 

Ainsworth. 

MSR'mAn, n. ; pi. MERMEN. The male of the 
mermaid. Chambers. 

ME'RO-CELE, n. [Gr. pvpds, the thigh, and 
a tumor.] (Jl/ecT.) Hernia in the thigh; fem- 
oral or crural hernia. DiingUson. 

M5-Rr)P'I"DAN, n. (Omith.) A bird of the fam- 
ily Meropidee, or bee-eaters. Brande. 

MF.-n6P 'J-DJE, «. pi. [Gr. plpoil^ ; Jj. ^nerops, 
the bee-eater. J (Ornith.) A family of fissinm- 
tral birds of the order Passeres, including the 
sub-family Meropinae ; bee-eaters. Gray. 

JifFR-o-F/'JYw®, «. pi. [See Meroeida:.] (Or- 
nith.) A sub- 
family of fis- 
sirostral birds 
of the order 
Fasseres and 
family Merop^ 
idiV) bce-eat- 
ers. Gray. 

mB'RGps, n. 

[L., from Gr. /u/poi/f.] {Omith.) A genus of 
birds of the family Meropidte. Gray. 

MjpR-dR-GAN"l-ZA'TI9N, n. [Or. pipog, a part, 
and Eng^ organization.] A partial organissa- 
tion. Front. 

ME*r6s, n. [Gr. gfpoj.] (ArcA.) The nlane face 
between the channels in the trigljphs of the 
Doric order. Brande. 

M&K'Rl-hY, ad, Gayly; airily; cheerfully ; with 
mirth and laughter. Shak. 

MfeR^RI-MfcNT, n. Noisy sport; mirth; jollity; 
joviality; hilarity; gayety; laughter. 

Where be your gibee now? your ymir epng*, 

your fiaehee or merritnentt that were wout to set the tebte <»a 
m roar? A/i«b. 

Meiriment Is the eWiCt of « sudden Impression. JuAhooii. 

Syn. — See Gayet v. 

MfeR'RI-NfeSS, n. Mirth; merriment, [a.] Shak. 

MfiR'RY, tf, [A. S. mirige, myrig ; Oath 4? Ir. 
mertr.j 

1. t Pleasant ; agreeable j cheenng. 

There eke my fbeble berk a white may stey. 

TUI wierry wind and weather call her thrnce away. J3^f>en»er. 

2. I^ottdly cheerful; mirthful; jovial; gay; 
sportive ; jocund ; joyous ; lively ; sprightly* 

They drank, and were merrv with him. <3te», xh\. 84, 

3. Causing laughter. ** A merry Shak. 
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4. Lavish, of ridicule ; sarcastic. AMerhury. 

To make merry, to be jovial. “They trod the 
grapes and made merry. Judges i\. 27. 

Syn.— See Cheerful. 

MM'EY, n. The wild, red cherry. Todd. 

MEE'RY— AN'DREW, n. A zany; a buffoon; — 
so named from Andrew Borde, a phybiciaii in 
Henry VIII.’s time, who attracted notice by 
facetious speeches to the multitude. Smart. 

The first who made the expeiiment was a merry-anrJrew. 

Spectator, 

MER'EY-MAKE, n. A maliing merry ; a festival ; 
a meeting of miith. Spenser. 

M£r'RY-MAKE, V. 71. To make merry; to feast ; 
to be jovial. Gay. 

MER'RY-MAK-]NG, n. A convivial entertainment ; 
a merry bout or festival, Jodrell. 

MER'RY-MEET-ING, 7t. A meeting for mirth ; a 
festival ; a merry-make. Bp. Taijlor. 

MfiR'RY— ClUiLTS, n.pl. Cotton fabrics made in 
Assam. Sitninoiids. 

MER'RY-THOUGriT (-thawt), n. A forked bone 
between the nock and breast of a fowl ; — so 
called from being the instrument which two 
persons pull at in play, when the one who breaks 
off the longest part has the omen, of being first 
married. Ecliard. 

MER'SIQN (inSr'shun), n. [L. mersio.l The act 
of merging; immersion. Barrow. 

ME’RU'LI~DJE, n. [L. ^nentla, a black-bird.] 
(^Ornith.) A family of dentirostral birds ; 
thrushes. YarrelL 

M?-Rtr'Ll-DAN, n. {Ornith.) A bird of the fam- 
ily Merulidce. Brande, 

ME'Rys, 71. (Arc/t.) Same as Meros. Weale. 

MER~ X- CO- THE 'E/- HfM, n. [Gr. to chew 

the *cud^ and Orjpiov, a beast,] (Pal,) A genus 
of extinct fossil mammals allied to the camel. 

Pictet. 

MfiSCH'-PAT, n. A mash-vat. Crabb. 

WJg;-SEEM§', impersonal verb. [f. meseemed.] 
It seems to me ; methinks. Sidney. 

- Mescoms, methnkit, melistcthi are the only tme 
Impersonal verbs in the English language. J}r, Latham. 

Mescems and melisteth are now ohsulete ; methinks, 
obsolescent, or less used now than formerly. 

M5;-SfiM-BRY-AN'TH^:-MtlM, ? 2 . [Gr. tJ^eomSpia, 
midday ; picos, middle, and bf^ipa, day.] (Bot.) \ 
A genus of succulent plants, mostly growing at 
the Cape of Good Hope, the flowers of ■which 
usually expand at midday. London. 

M£§-]PN-T£r'IC, a. [It. ^ Sp- meserderxcQ ; Fr. 
mesetUex'iyue^ Relating* to the mesentery. 

Chey7ie. 

MMS-EJST-TE^RI'TIS, n. (Med,) Inflammation 
of the mesentery.' Du7iglison. 

MfeS'JpN-TfiR-Y (m€z'fn-tSr-o), n. [Or. peoevripiov ; 
piaoi, middle,* and hrtpov, an cntrail ; It. A Sp- 
7tiesente7do Fr. mrsexiPre^ (.i.nat,) A dupU- 
cature of the peritoneum, which suspends the 
small intestine, and preserves it in its place. 

DmigUson. 

Mfis-5-R.\'|C, a. [Gr. ptoAnntov, the mesentery; 
pioou middle, and dtoaiA, the belly ; It. ^ Ep. me- 
seraico.) Ihdoiigiiig to the mesentery ; mesen- 
teric ; — written also tnesaraic. Browne. 

MfeSH, w. ]T)ut. Gcr. masche; Old Fr. 

mache; w. tnasg.y The space between the 
threads of a net ; interstice of a net. Carew. 

MfiSH, V. a. p. MESHED ; pp. meshino, meshed.] 
To catch in a net ; to insnare ; to entangle. 

Th« ftl«e by ehiiiic« in her hair. Jhrtyton. 

MfiSH'y, a. Having meshes ; reticulated ; netted. 

Caught tn the meshy snare, in vMn they beat 

Their idle wings. 

[Or. pitros*] Middle. 

ME'SlTE, n. [Gr. ptelrrjt, a mediator.] (Chem.) 
A liquid existing in pyroxylic spirit, and pro- 
duced in the distillation of wood. Bohlyn. 

n. [A. S. Maslin.] 


XhotMon. 

Smart* 


1. A mixture of different kinds of grain, as 

w’heat and rye; — written also maslin, mastluie, 
Hfusselaxie, and inisceline. Hooker, 

2. A union of flocks. Loudon. 

ME§-M?R-EE', w. The person to whom mesmer- 
ism is comma aicated. Ogihie. 

/o. Relating to mesmerism or 

iM^liJ-MER'l-CAL, > aninnilmagnetibra. Chambers, 

ME§'M^;R-I§M, 71. [Fr. mesynerisme.) Another 
term for animal magnetism, magnetic sleep, 
somnambulism, or clairvoyance; — so called 
from Anthony Mesmer, who 'first brought it into 
notice at Vienna, about the year 1776. Brande. 

M£§'M?R-iST, n, A mesmerizer. Martineaii. 

M5§-M£r- 5-ZA'TION, n. Act of mesmerizing. Wr. 

ME^^MjpR-IZE, V. a. [i. mesmerized ; jp. mes- 
merizing, mesmerized.] To put into a state 
of mesmeric or unnatural sleep. l)r. J. Elliotson. 

M6§'M5R-IZ-?R, n. One who mesmeiizes, 

MESNE puSn), a. [Old Fr.] (Laxc.) Middle ; in- 
tervening ; intermediate ; as, “ Mesne lord,” i. e. 
one between a tenant and his lord- Whishaw. 

Mcisne process, an intermediate process, w'liicli issues 
between the beginningand the end of a suit, ffhishav). 

MES'O-BLAsT, 71. The so-called nucleus of cells. 
— S*Ge Ecto BLAST. Agassiz. 

Mils 'O-C ARP, 71. [Gr. pioog, middle, and Kapirds, 
fruit.] (Bof.) The middle part of a pericarp, 
when it is distinguishable into three layers. Gray. 

MJES-O-CO'LQN, 7i. [Gr. peadKuilov ; ploo^, middle, 
and K(h7.Qv, the colon ; Fr. m^socoton.) (Aunt.) 
A name given to the folds of the peritoneum, 
tvhich fix the different parts of the colon to the 
abdominal parietes. Dungliso7i. 

MES-O-GAS'TRIC, a. [Gr. phos, middle, and yno- \ 
Ti)p, the belly.] (Afiat.) Noting the membrane 
by which the stomach is attached to the abdo- ! 
men. Maxmde}'. 

MiJS'Q-LABE, n. [Gr. psooXdfiov*, piooSi middle, 
and Xap^hvta, to take ; L. mesolahium ; Fr. me- 
solahe.) An instrument employed by the an- 
cients to find two mean proportionals between 
two given straight lines. By'ande. 

MESOLE, n. (Mm.) A hydrous silicate of alu- 
mina and lirae, occurring in implanted globules, 
with a flat, columnar, radiate structure. Dana. 

f MfiS-Q-LEU^CQS, n. [Gr. pta67.tvKo<i, middling 
white*; pitrosi middle, and white ; L. meso- 
leucos.) A precious stone, black, with a streak 
of white in the middle. Johnson. 

MjCS'O-LOBE, «. [Fr., from Ot. piooq and XoPog, 
a lobe.] (Aitat.) A white medullary band con- 
necting the hemispheres of the brain ; corpfis 
callosum. DungUson. 

m£s'0-L0-BAR, a. Pertaining to the mesolobe. 
** Mesolohar arteries.” Dimglison. 

m£s-0-L6G'A-rTtHM, n. [Gr. phos, middle, X6yo^, 
a discourse, and dpt0p6e, a number ; Fr. meso- 
logarithme.'] A logarithm of the co-sine, or 
anti-logarithm ; or a logarithm of the co-tan- 
gent, or differential logarithm. Harm. 

MfiS'O-LYTE, n. [Gr. piao^, middle, and XtSof, a 
stone.] (J^Im.) A hydrous silicate of alumina, 
lime, ana soda; — called also lime and soda 
mesotype. Dana. 

M?-SftM^5-LAs [m 9 -s?SmVias, K, Sm. Wb.\ m?- 
8 fi'm 9 -iaa, Ja . ; iu«s-o-m€'l 9 s, Ash, Wr.), 7i. [L., 
from Gr. produtXas*; plaog, middle, and piXa^, 
black.] A precious stone, with a black 

vein parting every color in the midst. Bailey. 

M£s-9M-PHA'LT-0N, n. [Gr. pfaop(l?6ltos, in mid- 
navel; pltrof, middle, and dp<p6?.iov, the little 
navel.] (Anat.) The middle navel. Crabb. 

M^S-Q-PHLCE'VM, n. [Gr, pto6^, middle, and 
bark.] The middle or green 

bark. Gray. 

MfiS-O-PHtL'LTJM, n. [Gr. pieot, middle, and 
il>bXXov, a leafi] (Boi.) The parenchymatous 
tissue forming the fleshy part of a leaf, between 
the upper and lower integuments. Brande. 

Ml&S'Q-BPtoM, n. [Gr. pieof, middle, and owipua, 
a seed.] One of the membranes of a 
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seed ,* the second membrane from the surface ; 
the secundine. Wright, 

MES-O-THO'RAX, 7i. [Gr. ploos, middle, and 0a>- 
p<i(, the thorax.] (£ 72 ^.) The middle segment 
of the thorax in insects. Westwood. 

MJES'O-TYPE, n. [Gr. pioos, middle, and riiTros, 
t\pe; Fr. mtsoiype.] (Min.) A hydrated sili- 
cate of alumina and soda, or of alumina and 
lime. Dana. 

M£S-0X-AL'JC, a. [Gr, piaos, middle, and Eng. 
oxaUc^ (Chem.) Noting an acid obtained from 
alloxanic acid. Thomson. 

3IES'P|-lCs, 71. [Gr, picrriXov, piffog, middle, and 
m/oi, a ball; L. 77iespilum.'\ (Bot.) A genus of 
deciduous trees bearing "hemispheric^ fruit ; 
medlar. Loudon. 

t M5S-PRl§E^, n. [Old Fr. mesprisi Fr. mdpris.) 
Contempt ; scorn. Spe7iser. 

m£ss, n. [Goth, mes, a table ; A. S. myse, mese ; 
Old Ger. mias ; Ger. mass, a measure, a meal 
or mess; Nor. Fr. mees, meese, a mess.— L. 
mensa, a table ; Sp. mesa.} 

1. A dish; a quantity of food sent to table 
at one time, or for a certain number. 

Better is a mess of pottage with love, than a fat ox with evij 
will. Pi ov. XV. 17, Trans, of 1551- 

Ilerbs. and other country 

■Which the neat-handed Phillis dresses- Hilton, 

2 . The number of persons who eat together at 
the same table, and for whom a regular meal, or 
ordinary, is pro\ ided ; a set ; a company ; a crew. 

A mes’i of Russians left us but of late. Skok, 

3. A set of four. 

You three fools lacked one fool to make up the mess. Shak. 

"Whet e are your mesi of sons i (Edward, George, Richard, 
and Edmund.) Hhak. 

As at groat dinners or feasts the company was 
usually arranged into fours, which were called messes, 
and ivere served togotlier, the word came to mean a 
set of four, in a general way. Jrares. 

4. A mixed mass ; a medley ; a hotch-potch. 

[Colloquial.] Smart. 

5. A situation of distress and difficulty ; as, 
“ To get into a mess.** [Colloquial.] Smart. 

0- (Mil.) A public dinner provided for the 
officers of a regiment or of dinerent regiments, 
to the support of which they are bound to con- 
tribute a portion of their pay. Brande. 

MfiSS, V. n. [A. S. 7netsia7i.'] [t, messed ; pp, 
MESSING, MESSED.] 

1 . To take food ; to eat; to feed. Johnson. 

2. To take meals in common with others ; to 
contribute to support a common table, particu- 
larly of naval and military men. 

An inn, where the officers of a regiment he had served in 
were messing, jpys. 

MES'SAGE, M. [L.W25520, a sending, from which 
is made in Low L. missaticum, and then mes- 
sagixtm. Landais. — It. messagio ; Sp. mensage*, 
Old Fr. mes ; Fr. message.} 

1 , A verbal or written communication sent 
from one person, to another. 

Gently hast thou told 

Thy message, which might else in telling wound. Milton. 

2. An address or communication of a presi- 
dent, or a governor, on public affairs, to the 
legislature; also, a communication from one 
branch of a legislature to another. [U. S.] 

Syn. — A person is sent on an errand to carry a 
message. Go on an errand ; carry a message, 

MfiS'SA^E— C-X pb, n. A written card. B. Jo7ison, 

fMES'SA't^ER, 71, [Fr.] A messenger. Gower, 

t n. A leper ; an outcast, Chaucer. 

t MfiS'SgL-RY, n. Leprosy. Chaucer^ 

M£s'S5N-9^iR, «. [Fr. messager.) 

1. A bearer of a message ; emissary ; express. 

Camo running in, much like a man dismayed, 

A metmnger with letters. Spmser. 

2. A harbinger ; a forerunner ; a herald. 

Y’on gray lines 

That fret the clouds are messengers ol’ day. Sktih 

3. (Naut.) A rope used for heaving in a cable 

by the capstan. Dana. 

fMjBs'S^T, n. A kind of dog; a cur. BdU, 1636. 

M^lS-Sl'AD, n. The modem epic poem of Ger- 
many, written by Klopstock, relating to the suf- 
ferings and triumph of the Messiah. Branded 
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AH, n, [Heb. anointed.] The 

Anointed; the Christ; the Saviour- Johni.^X* 

M?S-SI'AH-SHlP, «. The office of the Messiah. 

MES-S|-AN'IC, a. Relating to the Messiah-Ec./Jet?. 

MESSIEURS (inSsh'ijr-a or mSs'yerz) [mes'surz, S. ; 
mesii'sli6r/. or mesh-sh&iz', H"”. ; mcs^seiz, P . ; 
mesb-shSrz', J". ; mes-serz', ii\ ; niesh'urz, F. ; 
mesh'shorz, Ja.i mes'jSrz, i>m, <7- Hr.], n, 
[Fr. ; pi. of monsieur, Sirs ; gentlemen ; plural 
ofA/r. ; abbreviated to J/e5ffrs. — See Master. 

MESS-'MATE, n. One who eats at the same table. 

Mctamafea^ hear a brother sailor 
Sing the dangers ot the sea. Stevens. 

M^S'SUA^IE (mSs'svvgtj), n, [Low L. messiiagittm ; 
Old Fr. mesBy measoHy a house.] {Lazo,) The 
dweUmg-house, adjoining land, offices, &c., ap- 
propriated to the lise of the household. Burrill* 

M|JS-TEE', n. The offspring of a white and a 
quadroon; — wiitten also mustee. [West In- 
dies.] P. Cye, 

71. The offspring of a Spaniard or 
creole and a native Indian ; a mestizo. Brande. 

MlgS-TI'ZO, n,\ pi. mes-tI' 20 §. \Sp.y mongreli] 
The offspring of a Spaniard or a white person 
and an American Indian ; a mestino. [Spanish 
Ameiica.] Murray, 

M5-SYM'Nl-CtlM, n, [Gr. iiiaoi, middle, and vfJLvosy 
a song ] (Mus,) A repetition at the end of a 
stanza ; refrain. Walker. 

M£t, i. & p, from meet. See Meet. 

MET, n. A measure; a bushel: — a measure of 
two bushels. [Local, Eng.] Hunter. 

META-’. [Gr. ^terd.] A prefix in words of Greek 
origin, signifying beyond, o\er, after, with, be- 
tween ; frequently answering to the Latin trans. 

ME-TAB'A-SlSy n. [Gr. fttrd^aats ; (xtra^aivtt), to 
pass over.] 

1. A figure by which the orator passes 
from one thing to another ; a transition. Bailey. 

2. i^Med.) A change of remedy, practice, &c. ; 

metabola. Dimglison. 

M^I-TAb'Q-LA, n. [Gr. neraM; to 

change ; It. metahole ; Fr. metaholc^ {Med,') A 
change of time, air, or disease. Builey. 

MfiT-.^BO'LI-AN* n, [Gr. fieraj3o?.f% change.] ^ 
{Eni.) An insect that undergoes a metamor- 
phosis, Brande. 

m£t-A-CAR'PAL, a. Belonging to the metacar- 
pus.* ’ Dimglison. 

MJ&T-A-CAR'pyS, n. [CS^r, n^TaKUmriov ^ fiardy be- 
tween, and Kapjrdy, the wrist; Fr. 7n 'tacarpe.'] 
(Anat.) The part of the hand comprised between 
the carpus, or wrist, and the fingers. Dunglison. 

M^-TAy'Bl-TONE, n. [Gr. ^<frd, with,^ and Eng. 
acetone.] (C/iem.) A combn^stihlc* liquid obtain •"d 
mixed with acetone iii diatiiUng sugii uith 
quicklime. " llohhjn. 


M^J-TACH^RO-NI^M (m9-tS.k'rq-nTzm), n. [Gr, 
after, and time ; It. i5f Sp. metacro’ 

nismo\ Fr. m^tacAronisme.] (C/ircn.) An er- 
ror in chronology which consists in placing an 
event after its proper time. Gregory. 

MfiT' A-CT§M, n. [Gr. fternKicfiSq ; L, metacisnins ; 
It, ^tacismo; Fr. mi^taaisine.] The too fre- 
quent repetition of the letter m; a fault in pro- 
nouncing the letter m. Maunder. 

MfeT-A-GAh'LATB, n. {Chem.) A salt formed 
from metagallic acid and a base. P. Cyc. 

M£T-4-GAl'LIC, a. [Gr. ^frd, xvitb, and Eng. 
galkc.] (C/tem.) Koting an acid obtained by a 
partial decomposition of gullic acid. P. Cyc. 

ME'TA<?E, n. [See Mete, f'.] 

1, Measurement of coals. Todd. 

2. A charge for measuring. Simmonds. 

m£T-A-^jSN'^1-STS, n. [Gr. jufrrf, indicating 
change, and yivm^y origin, creation.] The 
changes of form which the representative of a 
species undergoes in passing, by a scries of 
successively generated individuals, from the egg 
to the perfect state. Branae. 

MfeT-iA-GRAM'M/^-Tl^M, n. [Gr. grrd, after, and 


ypdfifia, a letter.] The art or the practice of 
transposing letters so as to form new words; 
anagrammatism. Camden. 

MET'AL (met'tl or mSt'aO [met'tl, S. W, P. E, Wr. 
Wb.i niSt'sil, F. Ja. K. i^n. C.\ mSt'tylj »f.]j 
[Gr. fiiraXlov ; L. metallum ; It. metailo ; Sp. 
metal \ Fr.m-tal.] 

1. An undecompoimded, opaque body, of pe- 
culiar lustre, insoluble in water, fusible by heat, 
and capable of combining with oxygen. 

The metals conduct electricity and heat, and, 
appearing at the negative surface when their com- 
pounds are clectiolyzud, tlicy are considered as electro- 
positive bodies. The metals known to the ancients 
were se\en, viz. : gold, silver, iron, coppei, mercury, 
lead, and tin ; but their number is now reckoned at 
forty-eight. They aie good conductors of heat, and 
most ol them al&o of elcctnctity. All metals are capa- 
ble of combining with oxygen, but with affinities and 
quantities extremely diffciuut. Potassium and sodium 
have the btrongest affinity for it, arsenic and chionium 
the feeblest. Many metals become acids by a sufficient 
dose of oxygen, while, with a smaller dose, they con- 
stitute salifiable bases. Many ot the metals are 
malleable and ductile, and some, such as bismuth, 
antimony, and arsenic are brittle. Tiiey are all, with 
the exception of mercury, solid at the tempeiature of 
tile air. Graham. Ure. 

2. Courage; spirit; mettle. — See Mettle. 

Being glad to find their companions had bo much ineta?, 

after a long debate the m.yor part earned it. C/co endon. 

3. Glass in a state of fusion. Smimonds. 

4. Broken stone for roads. Simmonds. 

5. The effective power of guns carried by a 

vessel of war. Simmonds. 

6. An East Indian sweetmeat. Simmonds. 

“ As the metaphorical sense of this word, coiir- 
atre and spint, has passed into a diffeiert orthography, 
mettle.^ so the orthography of this sense has corrupteil 
the pronunciation of the original word, and made it 
perfectly similar to the niotaphorical one. It ib almost 
the only instance in the language whore al is pro- 
nounced in this manner, and the iinpiopriety is so 
striking as to oiicourago an accurate speakei to restoio 
the a to its sound as iicard m medal.^^ ff'alkcr. 

ME;-TAL'De-IIYDE,w.[Gr.i«frd, noting change, and 
Eng. aldehyde.] ( Chem.) A substance into which 
aldehyde is partially converted when kept at the 
ordinary temperature in a close vessel, llorsford. 

JVlfiT-A-LifiP'SIS, n.; pi. MEr-i^-LfiP'sCj?. [Gr. 

; pfraX'Cfjtfidvwt to interchange.] 

A continuation of a trope in one word through 
several significations ; as, “ The Rhine is in 
arms,” i. e. by the Rhine we mean the country, 
and by country we mean the people. Smai't. 

MfiT-A-LfiP'TIC, ) Relating to rnota- 

MfiT-A-LfiP'TI-CAL, ) Icpsis. 

2. Transverse; transposed. Smart. 

MflT-A-LfiP'Tl-CAL-Ly, ad. In a metaloptical 
manner ; transversely. Bp. Sanderson. 

MfiT'ALLED (mSt'tald), a. See Mettled. Todd. 

M^^-TAi/LIC, a. [It. mefallico ; Sp. metalho ; 
Yt. mMalligue.'^ Ilclating to metal; containing 
metal ; consisting of metal ; resembling metal, 
“ MetaUie ore." Brooke. ^*Metallic\mtTC.'** Dana. 

Metallic fvaetorsy metallic rods, ns used by Dr. Elisha 
Perkins, of Norwich, in the treatment of dis- 

ease. — See Perkinism. 

M]5-TAL'LI-CAL, «. Metallic, [lu] Wotion. 

MB-TAL-LI-PAct'CRE, n. [L. metallum^ a metal, 
axiHfaeioy to make.] The manufacture of met- 
als. [r.] Jt. Park. 

MfiT-AL-LlF'JpR-ofia, a. [L. metaVum, a metal, 
and ferOy to bear ; It, metallifero ; iSp. metali- 
fero ; Fr. mHulUfire.] Producing metals. 

M5I-tAL'J4-F5RM, a. [L. metallumy n metal, and 
formay fonn; It. metaUiforme.] Having the 
form of a metal. Smart, 

MfiT'AL-LfNE (19) [mSt'^tl-lTn, W. J. R. O. Wh.i 
£}. F . ; nif-tilPlin, S. Ash ; ru 9 -tJtrHn 
or Ja. K . ; Wr.]y a. [It. 

metalUno.] 

1. Impregnated with metal. ** Metalline wa- 
ters*" Bacon, 

2, Consisting of metal ; metallic. ♦* A 

line cylinder,” Boyle, 

mr Mr. Sheridan, Dr. Johnson, Hr. Ash, and Bai- 
ley accent the second syllable of tins word ; hut Hr. 
Kenrick, W. Johnston, Mr. Scott, Buchanan, Barclay, 


Fenning, and Entick, the first. I do not hesitate to 
pronounce the latter mode the more correct,” Walker. 

m£jtAL-LIST, 71. A worker in, or one skilled in, 
metals. Moxon. 

MfiT-i^L-LpZA'TIQN, n. [Fr. metallisation,] 
Act ’or art of changing into metal. Fi'ancis, 

MfiT'AL-LIZE, V, a. [Fr. mttaUise7\] \i. met- 
allized ; pp. METALLIZING, METALLIZED.] 
To convert into a metal; to impart metallic 
qualities to. Smart. 

MJgl tAl'LQ-jCHROME, n. [Gr, plraDovy a metal, 
and color,] A prismatic tint observed on 

polished steel plates on which have been de- 
posited by electrolytic action a thin film of per- 
oxide of lead. Nobih. 

MET-AL-LdjCU'RO-MY, n. The art of coloring 
metals. ' * Nobih. 

MET-AL-LOG'RA-PnIST, n. A writer on metals. 

MET-AL-LOG'RA-PHY, 71. [Gr. piraD.ovy a metal, 
and*}/pQf/»w, to wiite*; S^. metalograjia; Fr. mc- 
taliog}'aphte.] An account or description of 
metals. Bailey. 

MKT'AL-LoId, n. [Gr, fihaXXovy a metal, and 
flbosy form.] {Chem.) A non-mctallic, inflam- 
mable body, as sulphur, phosphorus, &c. : — 
applied also to the metallic bases of the fixed 
alkalies and alkaline earths. Bra7ide. 

MET'AL-LOID, > Relating to, or rescin- 

MET-aL-IjOID'AL, ) bling, a metal or a metal- 
loid.' ’ BucJdund. 

MET-AL-LUR'^IC, > \lt. metallurqico i 

MET-/VL-L,UR'^|-CAL, ) 7nrtalurgico i Fj. zndal- 
licrg'igua.] Relating to metallurgy. JCc. Jin\ 

M15T'AL-LUR-c,;isT, n. [Fr. nu'tailurgiste.] One 
who is engaged in extracting metals. Jiailey. 

M£T'AL-LUR-(,?Y [niet'^l-lUi-je, IK P. E. F. K. 
Sm.' R. Ashy Nai'cSy ff'b . ; nu.»-Tsil'lur-j(3i, •/. Ja, 

O. Johnson y niCt-^l-lur'j?, <S'0, 7t. [<ilr./<#r«A- 
Xovy a rnetal, and Ipyovy work ; It, znvtaUurgia ; 
Sp. 7netaUn'gia\ Fr. 7>vf((l:urgio.] I'he aiT of 
extracting metals from theii o’res. i 're. 

“ This ivord is accented rlirce diirercnt ways 
by difi’ereiit oitlioepists. Dr. Johnson, Ihirclay, Feu 
ning, and Periy accent it on the second syllable i 
tfiieridan, Buchanan, and Bniley on the third ; and 
Ash,l?cott, Narcs, and Entick on the first ; and Ken. 
rick on the hist and third. 7’Jie accent oii the first 
seems to me the most correct.” « alker. 

m£T'.'\L-mAn, 71. A w'orker in metals, 

JVIET-A-mKr'IO, a. [Gr. furdy noting change, and 
ptnosy a part.] {CAtw.) Noting bodies of the 
same composition and atomic weight, but di Ber- 
ing remarkably in certain of lludr jiroperties, 
pi (jbabh in consequence of dissimilar molecular 
constitution. Jirande, 

MET-A-MoR'PHIC, a, [See MKTAMOKPnosn.J 

1. Noting change ; changeable. (%trke. 

2. {Min.) Noting a class of sedimentary 
rocks wliieh have been changed by htuit; — 
called also s(7'tttijied p7ntnary rocks. LyelL 

MET- \-.vuK'i*nT.s.M, n. The state or the quality 
of being metumorphie. ( *iarke, 

MilT-j^-MoR'PHlST, n. {Theol.) One who hold® 
that the body of Christ was transformed into the 
Deity at the aseensiun, Sf/iart, 

M?:T-A-Mc)R^PIUZE, v, a. To transform ; to met- 
amorphose. Wiilktsimi. 

MET- \-\i()R'rnnsR (m«t-^i-m?;rT<»rt), r. a. [Gr. 
ftfra}w(Mkiiaftnty to be transformed; It, metttmor- 
fosare\ Fr. mitutntnphoser.] [f, mktamou- 
PHOsnn; pp, MfiTVMoiteriosiNo, MKTAMOIt- 
PirosKD,] To eh..nge the ftum or shape of; to 
transform; to transfigure; to transmute, 

Thn» nu'ii, mv lord, lx* 

FroiUBccmlv bIviih* t,> IhhIb itutl uj;ly Ik'usis. (/umttgm. 

Byn. - Sec Transfiuurjb. 

Mr:'r-A-M<3tt'PHOrfE, n. [PV. ; Xi.metftmor^fh(isis.) 
A trauNioi Illation; a metamorphosis. 

MftT-A-MdR'PHQ-BflR, ». One who metamor- 
phoses. GasetHyne* 

MftT-A-MdR'PHO-RlO, a. Transforming ; ehnng 
ingthe form. ** Metamorphosic frtble«.’"^/*oia7«?4 

Mfrr-A-MdR'PIlQ-BlB, M. ; pi. MtT-A 
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[Gr. fieraftSptpwaig ; /zfrd, prefis: indicating 
change, and iJioptprjj form.] 

1. Change of tonn or shape ; transformation. 

"What, my noble colonel in mtitamorjihoiinl On wlut oc- 
casion aie you tranaiormed.-* Diydeti. 

2. {ZouL) The change of form which some 
insects and other animals undergo in passing 
from one stage of existence to another. Bmnde. 

3. (Bot,) The adaptation of one organ to &e\- 
eral dilFerent purposes, connected >\ith which 
are changes in form, size, color, &c. P, Cyc. 

MET-A-MOR-PHOS'TI-CAL, a. Relating to, or 
affected by, metamorphosis. Pope, 

MfiT'A-PHOR, [Gr. nsratpoocLi yt^ra^ over, and 
0/ptai, to carry ; L. metaphora ; It. ^ Sp. meta- 
forai Fr. metaphore.} {Rhet,) A figure of 
speech founded on the leseniblance which one 
object is supposed to bear, in some respect, to 
another, or a figuie by which a w'ord is trans- 
ff^rred ^rom to which it properly belongs, 

to Ji’i'ji 1 nanner that a comparison 

is implied, though not formally expressed; a 
comparison or simile comprised in a word ; as, 
“ Thy w’ord is a lump to my feet.” Ps, cxix. lOo. 

.At o“ “ n pf— i~V — r'*’ 

c) : p , / 1 (1 ' . ■ - . s ,■ ./ ,■ . ^ . 

^ Of metaphoi<^ those freiuMally conduce most to encrpjv or 
viTacity of btylo which illubtrate au mtcllectual by a sensible 
object Whatehj. 

Syn. — A metaphor differs from a simile in being 
expressed without any sign of comparison ; Tims, 
“ The sdoer moon ” is a metaphor ; ** The moon is 
bright as silver »» is a — See Figure, Simile. 

M£T-A-P1I6R'IC, J {It. ^ Sp. metaforico ; 

MET-A-PHOR'}-CAL, ) Fr. mdaphorique.^ Re- 
lating to, or partaking of, metaphor ; not literal ; 
figurative. “ Metapho) ical exprashionsP Browne, 

M£t-A-PH6R'1-CAL-LY, ad. Figuratively; not 
literally ; by metaphor. Stewart, 

m£t-A-PHOR'T-CAL-NESS, n. The quality of 
being metaphoiical. Ash, 

MET'A-PHOR-IST [mSt'?i-f«r-ist, R, C, TFr. ; 
mSt'a-for-Ist, K.\ me-taf'o-rist, Todd\, n, A 
maker of metaphors. * Arbuthnot, 

MfiT-A-PIIOS'PH ATE, n, (C/iem.) A salt formed 
of metaphosphoric acid and a base. Wnffht, 

M£t-A-PHOS PHOR'JO, a. (Ckem.) Noting an 
acid formed by burning phosphorus under a 
bell-glass filled with air or wdth oxygen. Brands. 

MET'A-PIIRASJB (niSt'a-ha/Oi [Gr. Aifrd^pno-if ; 
pirn] indicating ch.inge, and ^odo-iy, a speaking, 
a phrase ; Sp, metafrasio ; Fr. 7netaphrase.\ 
A transfer of phrases or idioms, without alter- 
ation, into another language ; a mere verbal 
translation- 

The traufiiation is not so loose as paraphrase, nor so close 
as Metaphrase, JDi'ydeii. 

M5-tAph'R.A-sIs, n, [Gr.] A merely verbal 
translation ; a metaphrase. Crabb. 

m£t'A-PHRAsT, w. {Gr. pira<po6artj$; It. § Sp. 
metafra^te'y Fr. mt'taphraste,’] A maker of a 
metaphrase ; a literal translator. IVarton. 

MST-i\-PHRAs'TiC, ) a. Close in interpre- 

MET-A-PIIRAS'Tr-f VL, ) tation; literal. Met- 
aphi'astic versions.” JFarton. 

Mj£T-A-PIlt§'lO, ?i. Metaphysics, [ii.] Jf^atts. 
The singular form mcUiphifsic is Bometiines, 
though not often, mot with. “ Tima far we have ar- 
gued lor the sake of argument, and opposed metaphysic 
to metaphtjsiic,^* Beattie, 

See pin sic* bep tin* Stnp\nte*.s defence; 

See tuituphu'^ic call ioi aid on beiibc. Pope, 

M«T-A-PHt§'lC, > a. [It. Sp. meta^aico; 

M£T-a-PIIV.'J'1-CAL, ) Ft. m^’taphysiQiie.’] 

1. ’ Pertaining or according to metaphysics. 

Meiaph i/si cat speculations.” Stewart, 

2. t Preternatural ; supernatural. Shak, 

3. Versed in metaphysics. Johnson, 

WfiT-A-PIlt§'l-OAlrLY, ad. In a metaphysical 
manner ; by metaphysics. South, 

MfeT-A-PHy-^!”OIAN (m«t-^i-f9-7.l8h^an), n. ^ [Fr. 
mMdpkysicien,^ One versed in metaphysics or 
intellectual philosophy. Stewart, 

a. Em- 
bracing metaphysics and theology. XHsraeU, 
(in«St-rns!'i*cs), n. [Gr. fi«Td 


ra 0o«rficd, after those things which relate to ex- ' 
ternal nature, or, after physics*, — an expres- 
sion used by Aristotle in the chapter of one of 
his woiks which follows that relating to matters 
of natural philosophy. — “From thi& part of' 
Aristotle’s logic, there is an easy transition to i 
what has been called his metaphysics ; a name | 
unknown to the author hima-elr, and given to I 
his most abstiact philosophical works by his j 
editors, from an opinion that those books ought i 
to be studied immediately after hit physics, or ; 
treatises on natuial philosophy.” GiUies. — Low ! 
L. metaphysica ; It. cS, JSp. metafisica ; Fr, meta- 
physique,'] The philosophy of mind, as dis- 
tinguished from that of matter; a science of 
which the object is to explain the principles and 
causes of all things existing: — according to 
Steicarty a science “ now understood as equally 
applicable to all those inquiries w*hich have for 
their object to trace the various branches of 
human knowdedge to their first principles in the 
constitution of the human mind ” : — according 
to Brands, “ the science w*hich recrards the ulti- 
mate grounds of being, as il''»ti’igu:'.hcd from 
its phenomenal modifications ” : — a speculative 
science which soars beyond the bounds of ex- 
perience ; intellectual philosophy ; mental phi- 
losophy ; mental science ; ontology ; psychology' ; 
pneumatology . — See Mathematics. 

ME-TAPH'Y-SlS, n. [Gr. peraipOopat, to become 
by a chnnVe.] ^orm or shape ; trans- 

'i j 1 ' -ia:*, •‘‘u* .I'-iioip.M'*:-. Hamilton. 

MET'A-PLA^M, [Gr. /ufrd, noting 
change, and ff^ao-o-w, to form ; L. metaplasmm ; 
It metaplasmo , Fr. nietaplasme.] {Gram.) A 
figure which consists in alterations of the let- 
ters or the syllables of a word, as by augmenta- 
tion, diminution, or immutation. Brands. 

MET-AP-TO'SJS, n. [Gr. uirdTrrtoffis, change ; 
peTa'rrnrrta, to change.] (^^^ed.) Any change in 
the form or the seat of a disease ; transfor- 
mation. DufigUson, 

M?;-tAs'TA-sIS, n, ; pi. ME-TXs^T.$L-st:$. [Gr. 
pirberaaiii Fx. metastase,'\ {Med.) Change in 
the seat of a disease. Dunylison, 

MfiT-A-STAT'fC, a. Relating to metastasis. “A 
metastatic crisis.” Dunglison. 

MET-.\-TAr'SAL, a. Belonging to the metatar- 
sus.’ ’ Sharp. 

MET-A-TAR'SUS, n. [Gr. pera, after, and r«po-«r, 
the taisiis or heel.] {Anat.) The instep; that 
part of the foot situated between the tarsus and 
the toes. Dunglison. 

M^:-TATH'5-SIS, n.*, pi. ME-TXTH^E-sr:^. [L., 
from Gr. pirbOeatg ; perariOppi, ’ o pi; t c diw i* n:!'-.'; 

1. {Gram.) Transposition o: sbe o* .-i 

word. Brande, 

2. {Med.) An operation by which a morbific 

agent is removed from one place to another, in 
order to produce less disturbance in the exercise 
of the functions. Dunglison, 

MfiT-A-THfiT'lO, ? Relating to, or con- 

MfiT-A-TIlfiT'I-CAL, ) taining, metathesis or 
transposition. * Forby. 

MET-A-THO^RAX, n, [Gr. perb, after, and 6(5paf, 
the breast.] \Ent.) The third or last segment 


the breast.] (Ent.) The 
of the thorax in insects. 

MfiT'A-TdME, n. [Gr. pf; 


JVestwood. 


ifiT'A-TdME, n. [Gr. psrb, between, and ropt/, 
a cutting.] {Arc/t.) The space between one 

Brande. 


dentil and the next. 


t a. [Gr. To 

translate from body to body as a soul. Peacham, 

M^:-TEMP-SY-jeHO’SIS (mf-teinp-s9-k5'sis),?fc. [Gr. 
pcTfpC-v)(^iocrts ; pfra, noting change, .and ipipu^oco, 
to animate; Ir, in, and hfe, soul; L. me- 

tempsyc/wsis.) The transmignition of the soul 
from one body to another, or through different 
successive bodies. 

The aapfcs of old live again m ns, and m opinions there U 
A metewjK-ychosija. Oianvill, 

MET-J^MP-tO'SJS, n, [Gr. yura, after, and ipTtiit- 
Tta, to fall on.] {Astron.) The solar equation 
necessary to prevent the new moon from falling 
a day too late, or the suppression of the bissex- 
tile every 134 years. Brande. 

ME'TJg-OR [nie't^-ijT, P. J, Ja. K. Sm, JVr, ; mS'- 
tj ur, N. E. F . ; iu6'tc-ur or ni5'che-vir, IV.], 72, 
[Gr. piTEMoa, things in the air ; yard, noting di- 
rection, and aiiopa, a hovering in the air; It 
?ncteora ; Sp. meteoro ; Fr. ^neteore.'] 

1. Any natural phenomenon in the atmos- 
phere or the clouds ; — applied particularly to a 
fiery or luminous body occasionally seen mov- 
ing rapidly through the atmosphere, to a fire- 
ball, called also vl falling star, and to the phe- 
nomenon otherw'ise called ignis- fcdiius, 

2. Any thing that transiently dazzles or 

strikes w’ith wonder. Smart. 

Serial meteors, winds, whirlwinds, &c. ; aqueous 
meteors, bews. fojrs, rain, snow, &c. , luminous me- 
teors, halo, mirage, raiiihow', &;c- ; ijrneons meteors, 
falling stars, lightning, auiora borealis, &c. Brande. 

ME-T5:-OR'|C, > 05^ ^ Sp^ mcteorico ; Fr. 

ME-TE-OR^J-CAL, ) m^teoriquef) 

1. Relating to meteors. Bp, Hall, 

2. Blight, dazzling, and transient. Brande. 

Meteoric iron, iron as found mixed with nickel in 

meteoric stones or aerolites. 

ME'T5-OR-I§M, n. [Fr. miteorisme]. {Med.) 
Distention of the abdomen w'ith wind. Hoblyn. 

ME'Tg-QR-iTE, 7i. A meteoric stone ; a meteor- 
olite. lire* 

t MB'T^l-QR-IZE, V. n. [Gr. /irrfwpfjw, to rise to 
a height.] To ascend in evaporation. Evelyn. 


MB-TJgl-O-ROG'RA-PIIY, n. [Gr. periwpa, meteors, 
and ypd<p 0 , to describe.] A descrintio'n of the 
w'eather; meteorology. Month. Rev. 


ME- tA ' YER, n. [Fr. ; It. mezzainoh -] A farmer 
holding land on condition of yielding half the 
produce to the proprietor. [France.] Brande. 

METE, V. a* [M. Goth, mitan ; A. S. metan ; But. 
meten ; Ger. messm ; Sw. muta. — Gr. ptrpffo ; L. 
metior; Sp. medir.'\ [t. meted; pp. meting, 
METED.] To measure ; to reduce to measure. 

With what measure ye mete. It shall be mcasuied to you 
again. Mm. vu. 2 . 

METE, n. [A. S. mete, mtWa. — L. meta, a goal, 
a limit.] Measure ; limit ; boundary ; bound. 
“ Metes and bounds.” BurrilL 

MBTE'o5RN, n. A certain measure or quantity 
of corn formerly given by the lord of a manor 
as a reward for labor. Wrigld. 

t METB'IiY, a. Proportionable. Chaucer. 


ME-TE-OR'Q-LITB [mS't^-6r-o-lIt, Sm.; 
ro-lit, K. JF?\ 7Z. [Gr. ptr/utpa, meteors, 

and XtOos, a stone ; It. meteorolito ; Fr. meteoro- 
lithe,'] {Mm.) A meteoric stone; a semi-me- 
tallic mass falling from the atmosphere; an 
aerolite. Brande, 

ME-TE-6R-Q-l0§}'IC, ) pt. § Sp, mete- 

ME-T5-6r-0-l 6^'1-CAL, 5 Fr. mett^- 

orologique.] Relating to the atmosphere and 
its plicnomena ; relating to meteorology. Browne. 

MB-TJg;-0-R6L'0-§^iST, n. One versed in mete- 
orology. * HoweU. 

ME-TE-Q-r 6L'Q-GY» [Gfr. psriiopa, meteors, 
and ;.oyo 5 , a discourse; It. ^ Sp. meteor ologxa^, 
Fr.Tn^tiorologie,] The science of meteors : — the 
science of the atmosphere and its various phe- 
nomena, particularly the state of the weather. 

JKg=* In its extended sense, meteoroh/ry comprehends 
climatology, and the greater part of physical geogra- 
phy 5 and its object is to determine the diversified and 
incessantly changing influences of heat, light, elec- 
tricity, and magnetism, on land, in the sea, and in 
the atmosphere. Brande. 

ME-TE-OR'O-MAN-CY, 71. [Gr. pfriiapa, meteors, 
and pavTfla, prophecy ; It. meteoromanzm ; Fr. 
mHeoromancie^ Divination by meteors. Smart. 

ME-TE-^)R'0-SCOrE, or ME-TE'Q-RQ-SCOPE 
[nie-te'o-ro-aksp, IV.; in§'te-5r'o-sk5p, ; mS'- 
te-br-o-sk6p, IKr.], n, {Gt. yterjfapocKOTCiov ; peri- 
ispa, meteors, and oKOTtito, to view ; It. meteoro- 
SGopo ; Fr- meteoroscope,] An instrument for 
taking the magnitude and distances of heavenly 
bodies ; an astrolabe. Wright. 

ME-T5-QR-Qs'C<?-PY, n. That part of astrono- 
my which treats of the differences of the remote 
heavenly bodies, their distances, &c. Crabb, 

f ME-TE'O-ROtlS, a. Having the nature of a 
meteor.’ Milton. 
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n. He who, or that which, metes or 
measures. Burke. 

METE'— STICK, A staff to measure the 

height of the hold of a ship, and to level the 
ballast. Crabb. 

f- METE' WAND (-wSnd), 7i, A mete-yard. Asckam. 

tMETE'— YARD, M. A measuring rod, S?iak. 

M|!-THfiG'LrN, w. PW. fneddt/gli/n.'] A beverage 
made of honey and water fermented ; mead. 

Metheglin, wort, and malmsey. jS/mt. 

M®' THINKS', V. impersouah p. methought.] 
I think ; it seems to me. Spenser, Addison. 

Now somewhat obsolescent. — See Museums. 

MfiTH'OD, n, [Gr. fiiQo^oq ; after, and 6f3(?y, 
a way ; L. methodus ; It. § Sp. meiodo ; Fr. 
methode.l 

1 . A suitable or convenient arrangement with 
a view to some end ; an orderly or rep^ular 
course; a regular order; regularity; disposition, 

2 . Way ; manner ; rule ; mode ; means, 

'Nrotvr*f''TV.Ti.’‘rr r * c* ’**' Hr-n xx- i;s, there arc sov- 

C‘ -I /■! .in ' - j! r I ■! . . • II Addtaon. 

3. Classification ; system ; as, “ The method 
of Buffon ” ; The method of LinnEous.*' 

Syn.— See Disposition, Ruguuaritv, Se- 
RIUS, bYSTEM, 

M^I-TII 6 D' 1 C, ) [Xj. met/todiem ; It. ^ Sp. 

M'^~TU6d' l-C \Jj, S meiodico ] Fr. mModique.'] 
Having method ; disposed in regular order ; 
conformed to rule ; regular ; orderly ; formal ; 
eysteraatic ; systematical ; exact. 

SyXL. — He is methodical who does things according 
to luethod ; he is sif^tematical who does things accord- 
ing to , he la resfular who does things according 

to order or rule. Methodical in business ; systematic 
in the disposing of time *, rejs^idar in conduct. Method- 
ical or systematic arrangement : regular course ; or- 
derly proceeding j exact account; formal manner.— 
See Formau. 

Mip-THOD'J-CAL-LY, ad. In a methodical man- 
ner; ordeily ; regularly; systematically. Dryden. 

m£th' 9 D-I§M, ». The system or principles of 
the Methodists. Warburton. 

MfiTH'QD-iST, n. [It. Sp. Metodista ; Fr. Me- 
tkodisie.} 

1. t An observer of method. 

1 dance little after method, because no meifioffist. 

Hei nietival Banquet, 1(553. 

2. (Med.) A physician who practises by 

method or rule. Boyle. 

3. (Theol.) One of a religious denomination, 
who date their rise from 1729, at the Englush 
university of Oxford. The leaders were John 
Wesley and George Whiteficld, 

468* The ardent piety and rigid observance of sys- 
tepii, in every thing connected with the new opinions, 
displayed by the Wesleys [John Wesley and his 
brother Charles, students at Oxford] and their adhe- 
rents, as well as in tiielr college studies, which they 
never neglected, attracted the notice and excited the 
jeers of the various members of the university, and 
gained for them the appellation of Methodists^ in allu- 
sion to the Mekhodtci.) a class of physicians at Rome 
who practised only by theory. Brande. 

A methodist was once a follower of a certain 
method of philosophical induction, now of a method 
in the fuldlrnenf of religious duties. But in cither 
case method, or orderly progression, is the soul of the 
word.” Trench. 

MfiTH-QD-IST'JO, ? [igp, met odist ico.'j Re- 

MfiTH-QD-IST'I-CAL, ) lating to the Method- 
ists, or to their principles* having toti. 

MfeTH-QD-IST'l-C.^T^-l 4 Y, ad. In a methodistical 
manner. Oh. Oh. 

MfeTH-QD-I-ZA'TIQN, w. The act of methodizing 
or setting in order. J*. Bentham. 

MfiTH'QD-IZE, V. a. [It. metodzzzare ; Sp. meto- 
dizar.j [«. metitodizeu ; pp, methodizing, 
METHODIZED,] To regulate ; to dispose in 
order ,* to arrange. Bw*ke. 

TJie man who does not know how to methodize his thought* 
has always a bamn superfluity of words. Addmm, 

MfeTH'tJD-IZ-lgE, n. One who methodizes, 

M;BTH-gD-6D'Q-9Y» ^thod and Gr, 

2.4yoet ^ discourse.] A discourse concerning 
method. Month. Rev. MoreU, 

Mfi'THdL, n. [Gr. fttSOf wine, and SZtf, wood,] 


(Chem.') A colorless liquid produced in the dis- 
tillation of wood. Kane. 

M^-THOUGHT' (m§-thiwt'), £. from meihinks. I 
thought. 

Jfethought I saw my late espoused saint, 

Brought to me, like Alcestis, iroin the grave. Milton. 

METH'ULE, n. (Chem.) The name given to the 
hypothetical radical of methylic alcohol ; 
methyl. Horsford. 

METH'YL, w. (Chan.) Methule. Hoblyn. 

METH'Y-LENE, n, [Gr. yiQo^ wine, and %Xv), wood.] 
(Chetn.) The hypothetical radical containing 
one equivalent less of hydrogen than methyl. 

Dumas. 

M?-TIIYL'lC, a, ^Chem.) Noting alcohol ob- 
tained by the distillation of wood. Hoi'sjord. 

ME'TfC, n. [Gr. yiroiKos, a resident alien ; yeroi- 
Kcta, to change one’s abode.] One living with 
others in their dwelling or city. Mitford. 

t ME-TlC'U-LOtrs, a. [L. meticulosus\ metus, 
fear.] I^earful; timid. Coles. 

t Me-TIC'U-LOtJS-LY, ad. Timidly. Browne. 

ME'TIS, n. [Gr. Metis, the first wife of 

Jupiter.] (Astro7i.) An asteroid discovered by 
Graham in 1848. hovering. 

MET'LA, n. (Bot) An American plant. Tate. 

MfiT'g-iCH 5 , n. [Gr. /ufro;^/;.] (Arch.) The in- 
terval between two dentils in the Ionic entabla- 
ture. JVeale. 

m;ET-<P-LE'{C, a. (Chem.) Noting an acid pro- 
duc(id by the action of sulphuric acid on oleic 
acid, Fremy, 

Mp-TON'fO, a. Noting a cycle of 19 years, or, 
more accurately, 6940 days, at the end of which 
time the new moons fall on the same days of 
the year; — so named from Meton^ an Athe- 
nian. Bra7ide. 

MfiT-O-N^M'lO, ) (i. [It. ^ Sp. metonimicoI\ 

MfiT-O-N^M'l-C.^L, > Relating to metonymy ; 
put for something else. Ash. 

MliiT-O-NtM'I-CAL-LY, ad. By metonymy ; not 
literally. ‘ Bailey. 

M^:-T6N'Y-MY, or M£T'0-NYM-Y [mf-tlSn'e-m?, 
P. J. F. C, P. ReeSf Ashy Hr. ; mct'o-nlin-e, »S. B, 
K. Sm. R. O. JSfares; me-tSn'e-m^ or m«t'o- 
iiIm- 9 , IV, Ja.lt n. [Gr. yerui’Vfila ; /ifrd, noting 
change, and a name; L, 7neto7iymta\ It. 

1 ^ Sp. mpt07iimia\ Fr. mHonymief^ (Rhet.) A 
change of name ; — a figure of speech by which 
the effect is put for the cause, or the cause for 
the effect, the container for the thing contained 
the sign for the thing signified, &c. Thus, by 
metonymy, gray hairs would signify old age. 

j^-One very common species of metonymy is, when 
the badge ia put for the oiftco. Thus w’e say, the 
mitre for the priesthood ; tho crown for royalty ; for 
nnlitaiy ocnipatioii we say the .smrd ; and for tho liter- 
ary professions, those especially of thoolopy, law', and 
physic, theconimon e.\pressioti is the ffown, Campbell. 

Aihliorities for the two different ways of ac- 
ceutinff this word are so nearly balanced, that it is 
hard to say which preponderates. Dr. Johnson, Dr. 
Konnek, Dr, Ash, Mr. Perry, Buchanan, and Biuley 
are for tho first [me tSn'e-ine), and Mr, i^heridan, Mr. 
Niiros, W. Johnston, Mr. Scott, Mr. Barclay, Enriek, 
and Gibbons, tho author of the Rhetoric, for the last. 
In this caso, the ear and analogy ou^ht to <hTide. I 
Jiave no doubt but the accent on tho rtrst syllalile wms 
tho ancient mode of pronounrinsr this word, as wo 
find It HO acfonfed in aliiioNf all tin* sistein.Nof rhetoric 
publiHhed several je***’’** ayo r«»r ihe u-e of scIiooIh ; 
and as these words from the (Jreek were ciumrally 
pronnanGcd in tho Latin manner, that is, tho accent 
on the antoponulti mate in meUimtmiay and not on the 
penultimate, as in, the secondary accent 

naturally fell on the first svllalile, w'hieh is naturally 
become the pirincipal of the Mnelisii metonymy. Rut 
that the ear is pleased with tho anteiiennUiniaro ac- 
cent cannot be doulited ; and that tlii*4 w ord li.is as 
great a right to that aecont as Upatkymy^ komonymy^ 
synonymy^ &;c., is iinqiiostioiiable. Btjsides, tho enVlit- 
icat accent, as this may be railed, ts m agn^oable to 
tho ear, that without eviih nr rra^uus to the contrary, 
it ought always to be preferred.” WtUker. 

M^T'O-Plgl, n. [Gr. perdiTJt ; near, and dinh 
the hole in a frieze between the beam-endR,] 
iAreh.) A square space or panel between trig- 
lyphs m the frieze of the Doric order, often 
ornamented with sculpture, frar/ou, 


MET-0-FQ-SC6P^1-CAL, a. [Fr. mdtqposet^o^e.] 
Relating to metopo'seopy. W. Scott, 

MET-Q-POS'CQ-p!st, n. One versed in meto- 
poscopy ; a physio^omist. Phil. Let. 1751. 

MET-0-P6s'CQ-PY, n. [Gr. pirtarov, the forehead, 
and cr/coTT^w, to view; It. ^ S-p.7netoposcopia ; Fr. 
7 netoposcopie,] The art of divination by in- 
specting the forehead or the face ; the study of 
physiognomy. BurtoK. 

ME'TRE (me'ter), n. 1. [Gr. piroov ; L. metrum ; 
It- Sp. 7netro ; Fr. nii tre.'] The measured ar- 
rangement of words in verse ; measure as ap- 
plied to verse ; verse. 

Rhyme being no nece«'«'”'v o* i 

poem or good verse, in ' 


vention of a barbarous ! 
lame metre. 


o— 'ir»n«‘«ii of 
■■I » .e in- 

^ I ■ “ind 
Milton. 


2 . [Fr.] The unity of the French measure of 
length, equal to 39.37 English inches. Bra7ide. 

MfiT'RI-CAL, a. [Gr. yirpiKog; yirpov, measure; 
L. metrihus ; It* Sp. 7netrico ; Fr. m(it7nque.'\ 
Pertaining to metre or numbers ; having metre 
or ihythm ; measured ; consisting of verse. “ A 
metrical translation.” Wa7'ton. 

m£t'R[-CAL-LY, ad. In a metrical manner. 

tME-TRI"CIAN, n. A versifier ; a poet. Hall. 

MfiT'Rl-Fl-pR, w. A metrist ; a versifier. Southey. 

MET'RI-FY, V. 71 . [L. metrum f metro, and /hefo, 

to make.] To write vcises. Skelton, 

ME'TRJST, 71. A versifier ; a poet, [r.] Bale. 

MET'RO-€HROME, 7t. [Gr. yirpov^ a measure, and 
color.] All instiuinciit for measuring 


colors. 


Field. 


. [Gr. p&mt wine, and Sa)?, wood.] | ornamented with sculpture, Wnrtnn. | 

;i, ^ I, a »> t, buff; i, &,!, 0, 0, t, *hort: 5 , |, Q, y. ¥. fARB, 


MET'RO-GRAPII, n. [Gr. yirpoi/f a measure, and 
ypit<p(x>\ to write.] An apparatus for indicating 
the speed of a railway-train, and the hour of 
arrival and departure at each station. Shnmotids. 

Mp-TRf)L'0-9V, n. [Gr. phpovj a measure, and 
Aoyoff, a discoiirse ; It. 7netrohgia ; Fr. 7nrtrolQ- 
gie.] A treatise on, or exposition of, weights 
and measures. Kelly, 

MET-RO-MA'Nl-A, n, [Gr. yhpovj a measure, and 
madness.^ An inordinate desire for writ- 
ing measures or versos. Craig, 

MET'RQ-NOME, n. [Gr. phpoVf a monsure, and 
va/iof/a law ; It. 77ietronomo ; Fr. metronome.'] 
(Mus.) An instrument used for measuring the 
quickness or slowness of musical compositions. 

4 ®* It IS contrived on the jirincitdo of a clock, hav. 
inga short pendiilum, capable of adjustment by inov. 
iiig the bob up ordnwn upon tho rod, which iu marked 
with the chaiacters that indicate musical time. JP Cyc, 

MS-TRON'O-MY, n. The art of measuring time 
by means’ of an instrument. Biwhanafi. 

t MET'RQ-POIH'I, 7?. A mcti’opolis. Ihwunotid. 

MJP-TRflP'Q-LlS, 7 ?. [Gr. /o/->;n, mother, 

and irbXist a city; i. e. originnlly, the mother 
city in relation to colimi(*s, as of’Athcns to her 
Ionian colonics ; L. nivtropoViH ; ft, Sp.mc/ro- 
poli ; Fr. 7nefropnIe.) 'Phe mother city ; the 
chief or principal city of a (»ouiilry or a state. 
Pavia, that was oiicv the mrO of a klttgdoin* Addison. 

11 MfcT.RO-Pf)L'l-TAN [mei-n.-pdl V-rgm, W. J. F. 
Ja. R. C. D'V. Ifb.; iui*-tro-poi'v-t,u», S. P. K. 
Sfn.]y 71. A bishop or arehfusho|) who pri^side's 
over the other bishops of a provinei* ; un urch- 
hi*shop. 

The precedency !n each province w** futtslg'ned to tho 
boihop 01 the meCiopoIis, who ua* valleil the flint tu«iw«p. the 
7#jf ti tifMli Oto. /Utrrouf. 

The Archbishop* of Canterbury and Vork, Kngl«iul, ara 
both metmfiuHtans, Book, 

11 MET-RO-POL'I-TAN, a. [It. ^ «n. metropttU. 
tarn ; Fr. meirouuUtainfS. Belonging to a me 
tropolis, or tt> uu andihisliopne. Hahngh 

t M^-TRr)P'0-LlTE,«, 3. A metropolitMii.Bor/ow. 

2. A resident in a metropolis* Hooker. 

BtMfiT-RO-POI/I-TK;, ) a. Chiefs arcMopif 

||MftT-R(>r9-i,lT'l.C4il-, > copaU Selien. 

n. fGr. the pith o( 

tree*, ami m^vpat, iron.] A xenu* ot 

plants with very hard wood ; irun-woud. Cgc 

t MftTT, e. a. & n. [A. 8. mmtan.] To dream. 

CAaueer. 

FAr. fast, fAIX; HtiR, HttR; 
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WfiT'TLE (mSt^tl), n. [Corrupted from 

1. That of which any thing is made ; sub- 
stance ; metal. — See Metal. iihak. 

Every man living ehal! assuredly meet with an hour of 
temptation, a certain critical hour, which shall more eepo* 
daily try wiiat neettfe his heart is made of. Souths 

2. Temperament easily warmed or excited ; 
ardor ; spirit ; sprightliness ; courage. 

Ige had given so' frequent testimony of signal courage, in 
several actions, that his mettle was ne\ er suspected. Cla) cnUoiu 

MllT'TLED (-tld), a. Ardent ; fiery ; brisk ; gay ; 
sprightly ; spirited. “ Mettled steeds.” Addison. 

MfiT'TLE-SOME (mSt'tl-sam), a. Ardent ; fiery ; 
lively ; gay ; brisk ; sprightly ; courageous. 

Their force differs from true spirit as much as a vicious 
from a mettlesome horse. Tatler. 

M£lT'TLE-s6iME-LY, ad. Ardently ; briskly. 

MfiT'TLE-SOME-NfiSS, n. The quality or the 
state of being mettlesome. Bailey. 

MET'WAND (-wSnd), «. See Metewand, Burke. 

ME^UM &T TU'UM. [L.] {Laio.) Mine and 
thine ; — used in law for the proper guides of 
right. it^ldsliaio. 

MEW (mu), n . ; pi. mcew§ (mu*/). [A. S. mano ; 

Dut. meeuw'i Ger. mewe\ Dan. maaae. — Fr. 
monette^ {Ornith.) A sea-fowl of the genus 
Larus \ a gull* Bng. Cyc. 

MEW (mu), n. [Fr. from Low L. muta, 

change.] 

1. A cage for a bird. Chaucer. 

2. A place of confinement; an enclosure. 

“ Chambers, closets, secret metes'* Fairfax. 

3. pi. Stables. — See Mews. Smart. 

MEW (mu), r. a. [i. mewed ; pp. mewing, 
MEWED.] To shut up ; to confine ; to enclose. 
More pity that the eagle should be viewed^ 

While kites and buzzards prey at litierty. Mak, 

MEW, V. a. [Fr. muer, from L. muto, mtitare, to 
change ; It. mudare^ To shed, as feathers ; to 
moult. 

He may spread his feathers for a time, but he will mem 
them soon after. Macon. 

Methinks I see her as an eagle rweiriiig her mighty youth, 
and kindling her undazzled eyes at the jfhll midday beam, 

Milton. 

MEW, V* n. To put on a new appearance ; to change. 

The fowls about the field do smgs now every thing doth 
mew. Ihif’bemUe. 

MEVV% 13. n. [Icel. miaua; Fr. miauler. — Ger. 
maueni W. meioian. — See Mewl.] To cry as 
a cat. “ The cat will mew." Shak. 

MEW'ING, n. 1. The act of moulting. Walton. 

2. The cry of a cat, 

MEVVL (mfil), V. n. [It. mio’jlarex Sp. mauler 
Fr. miauler.^ \i. mewled; pp. mewling, 
MEWLED.] To cry, as an infant ; to squaE ; to 
bawl. 

The infiint, ^ , 

Mmvl&iO and puking in the nurse’s arms. Skdk. 

MEWL'^R, n. One who squaEs or mewls. Coigrave. 

MEWS (mfisf), n. pi. [See Mew.] Places for en- 
closing horses ; stables. 

On the north side of Charing Cross stand the 
royal stables, called, from the original use of the 
building on their site, the ; having been used 
for keeping the king’s falcons, at least from the time 
of Ricliiird II- Pennant. 

MfiX'l-CAN, n. (Geog.) A native of Mexico. 

Mj&X'I-0AN,a. (Geog.) Eelating to Mexico. Tudor. 

t MEYNT, a. Mingled. — See Mbinb. 

ME-ZB''R^;-QN, n. [It. maezereon ; Sp. macereon ; 
Fr. mezereon.'] {Bot.) A deciduous shrub with 
pink fiowers * Daphne rmzereum. Jjoud^n. 

MfiZ'y-zOTH, n. A name |;iveii to pieces of 

S archment which were anciently fixed on the 
oor-posts of houses. Weale. 

MfiZ^ZA-NlNE, n. [It. mezzanino^ mezzo ^ half, 
middle ; Fr, wearamwe.] {Arch.) 

1. A story of small height introduced between 
two higher ones. ^ ^ Brande. 

2* A low window, less in height than in 
breadth. Buchanan. 

MBZZA VOCE (rnSd^aa v«'pha), [It.] (MwJ.) With | 
a moderate strength of tone, Moore. 

IMEZZO (mSd'iaft cr n, [It.] hlUddle ; 

mean. Smart. 


II MEZ * Zb^Rl-LIRf vb (m5d'z5-re-le'v5 or m5t'z6- I 
re-U\’5), 71 . ' [It.] Middle relief, or demi-relief, 
between bass-relief and high-relief. MaiinarcU. 

II MEZ'ZO-SO-PRA'XO (mSd'zS-), n. [It.] (-Vi/S.) 
The middle* species of the female voice. Moore, 

II MEZ'ZO-TIXT (ined'zo-tlnt), n. Mezzotinto, 

Mezzotint is the Anglicized form, and is used 
by some respectable authorities* Gent. JIag. 

j| M£Z'ZO-TlXT'®R,n. One who practises mezzo- 
tinto. * Walpole. 

II MEZ-Z0-TIN*T6 (m5d-zq-tln"t5 or mSt-zo-tIn'tS) 
[mSt-so-rtn'to, S. W. P. J. P\; laet-zo-tlii'to, Ja. 
Sm. C,\ inSz-o-tin'to* jfiT. IF’A], ii. [IX.^Jia f- 
tinted ; mezzo^ middle, and Unto, tint.] A kind 
of engrav'ing on copper, resembling, in its ef- 
fects, the old style of draviings in Indian ink. 

jegg=“ It consists in scratching, by means of a tool 
called a cradle, the whole suriace of the plate uni> 
formlv, so that an impression taken from it in that 
state would be entirely black , then tracing the draw- 
ing, and scraping and burnishing up the strongest, 
lights, until the desired effect is produced. FairJwlt. 

11 MJeZ-ZO-TIN'TO, v. a. To engrave or repre- 
sent in* mezzotinto. [r.] Gent. Mag. 

II MEZ'ZO-TlNT-PAINT'JgR, n. One who paints 
in mezzotinto. Gent. Mag. 

MH5RR (mbr), n. {Zool.) A species of antelope. 
— See Mohr. Eng. Cyc. 

M|-AR'^YR-fTE, n, [Gr. iistwv, less, and apyvoos, 
silver.] ‘(ilffn.) A rare black mineral containing 
antimony, silver, and sulphur. Dana, 

MI'A^M [ml'aLzm, S. W. K. Sm. Wh.% nig'&zm, 
Ja. HV.], n. ; pi. [Gr. niaapa, defile- 

ment ; ptalvw, to pollute; It. miasma I Sp. 
asmas ; Fr, ^niasme.l A noxious exhalation or 
particle floating in the air ; miasma. Harvey. 

Mf-A§'MA, n.\ pi. mT-X§'ma-t^. [L., from Gr. 
pinaiia.'l A Tioxious particle, mibstance, or ex- 
halation floating in the air ; miasm. Qu. Rev. 

MI-A^'MAL, a. Miasmatic. Ja7nes JoJmson. 

MI-A^I-mAt'IO, P ^ [It. miasmatico ; Fr. 

MI-A^-MAT'l-CAL, ) miasmcdigite.l Eclating to, 
or* containing, miasma or miasms. Qit, Rev. 


[Gr. ^iKpeKofffjioSf 
describe.] The 


Mf-A§'MA~TlST, n. One versed in miasmata or 
noxious exhalations. Barton. 

MI'CA, n. [L., a little bit, a grain ; mico, to glit- 
ter ; It., Sp., ^ Fr. 77iica.1 {Min.) A mineral 
generally found in thin, smooth, elastic laminsc, 
of various colors and degrees of transparency. 
It is one of the constituents of granite. Branae, 

Mt-CA'CEOUS (mi-kS'shys, 66), a. [l\. micaceo % 
Fr, vfiicace.'] Fartaking of, or like, mica ; glitter- 
ing; shining, nodules.” Pennant, 

Mr'CA-S(3HlST C-sMst), n. {Min.) Mica-slate.— 
See Mica-slate. TJre. 

MI'CA-SLATE, n. {Min.) One of the lowest of 
the* stratified rocks, composed of quartz and 
mica ; mica-schist. Brande. 

mIoe, n. pi* of mouse. See Moltse. 

Ml'jeiHA-^lL-ITE, n. {hfin.) A variety of opal, 
from the island of St. Michael, Azores. Dana. 

MlOTFA^lL-MAS (mlk'^l-m^s), «. [Michael and 
mass.] The feast of the archangel Michael, 
celebrated on the 29th of September. Carew. 

t mIcHE, or MiCH, v. n. X. To pilfer ; to commit 
secret theft. , , Gower. 

2- To lurk out of sight ; to lie hid ; to skulk ; 
to play truant. Spenser. 

t JmlchV, P- Em. ; ml'ch^r, W.], 

n. [Old Fr. mick^I\ 

1. A thief ; a pilferer. Cha^tcer. 

2 . One who keeps out of sight ; a lazy loiterer ; 

a truant ; a skulker. Sidney. 

fMlOH'^lR-Y, n. Theft; cheating. Gower. 

MtOH'lNG, p. a. Acting like a thief; lying hid ; 
being concealed ; skulking; mooching. Shak. 

MtC'KLE (mlfc'kl), a. [A. S, micel, mucel; Teel. 
mikel ; Scot- mekU, mmkk. — ; Gr. gfydAi;.] 
Much ; great. [Obsolete, colloquial, or local.] 
Many a little makea a mickle. Camden. 


mPco, n. {Zo tl.) A species of small monkey 
having the face and ears of a bright vermilion 
color, the body covered with long, silvery-white 
hair, and the tail of a dark-imestnut color; 
Simia argentata of Linnaeus. Efig. Cyc. 

Ml'CRQ-COAT, n. [Gr. piK^6s, small, and Eng. 
coat.] A little coat. Swift. 

MPCRQ-CO^M [inl'kro-k5zm, W. P. J. E. F. 
Ja. K. Sm. R. IVr. ; mifc'ro-kbzm, Ash], 7i. [Gr, 
yiKpoKocfios ; {itie^ds, little, and ^he woild; 

L. microcosfims ; It. ^ Sp. 7nicrocosmo ; Fr. mi- 
orocosme,] The little world ; man considered 
as an epitome of the macrocosm, or great world. 

Philosophers say that man is a mtnocosm, or Uttie world, 
resembling in mi mature every part of the great. iSxct/t 

1VII-CRO-c 6§'MIC, ? Pertaining to the mi- 

Mi-CRO-CO§'MI-CAL, > crocosm. Brow7i. 

Jl/icroco,vmc salt, (CAcm.) phosphate of soda and 
ammonia, a triple salt ; — so called in allusion to niaa 
as the mtcrocosrn, the salt having been first extracted 
from human urine. Ure. 

MI-CRQ-C0§-M6G'RA-PHY, 71, [Gr. jxiKp^Kocfxos, 
the microcosm, and y^dxtm, to describe.] The 
description of man as a little world. Earle, 1628. 

MI-CRO-CO^S'TlC, a. [Gr. ftcKpds^ small, and 
aKovcriKos, belonging to the sense of hearing,] 
Noting instruments that increase the intensity 
of sounds. Dunglison. 

MFoRQ-DCN, n. [Gr. ptKpSs, small, and iSoOst 
I dSovTos, a tooth.] {Pal.) A genus of extinct 
fishes of the thick-toothed family. Brande. 

MT-CRQ-GRAph'IC, a. [Fr. micro graphigue.] 
Pei*taining to micrography, Griffith. 

Mi-CROG'RA-PHY [nil-kr6g'rsi-f?, W. P. J. F. Ja. 
Sm, ; ml'kro-grkf-§, S. ii.], «. [Gr. ptKpSs,^ small, 
and ypmpb), ‘to describe ; Sp, micrografia ; Fr. 
7mcrographie.] The description of such obiects 
as are too minute to be seen without the help of 
a microscope. Gi'ew. 

Ml'CRQ-LITE, n. [Gr. pizpdg, small, and Wos, a 
stone.] (Jim.) A mineral having very small 
crystals ; pyrochlore. Dana. 

MI-CROL'P^^^Y, n. [Gr, p^tKpds, small, and Uyou 
a discourse.]* The science or doctrine of micro- 
scopic animals and plants. Craig. 

Mf-CR0M'5“TjpR, n. [Gr. fUKpds, small, and yirpov, 
a measure ; It. ^ Sp. micrometro ; Fr. micro- 
metre.] An instrument applied to telescopes 
and microscopes for measuring very small ais- 
tances, or the diameters of objects which sub- 
tend very small angles, Brande, 

JUGS* q'lie tjoire micrometer, consisting of two fine 
wires stretched upon two frames which move later- 
ally upon each otiier, is much used in delicate as- 
tronomical observations. Brande. 

MT-CRQ-m£t'RIC, > Belonging to the mi- 

mI-CRQ-m£T'RI-CAL, S crometer. Craig. 

MrCRQ-PHONE, ». [Gr. gixpdff, small, and 
sounll ; It. microfonio ; Sp- microfono ; Fr. 
microphime^ {mus.) An instrument for in- 
creasing the intensity of low sounds. Brande. 

M!-CR0-PH5N'ICS, n.pf [Gr. small, and 

0(5 w 7, ‘sound.] The science or the art of magni- 
fying low sounds. Buchanan. 

Ml-ORftPH'p-NOt^S, a. Increasing the intensity 
of sounds; microcoustic. Dunglison. 

Ml-CR^^PH'Q-NY, «. [Qx. jxiKpds, small, and 0(5 v»7, 
voice.] Weaicness of voice. WriglU* 

Mf-OROPn'THAL-MY, n. [Gr, piiKp6s, small, and 
d<f> 0 aXfx 65 , the eye.] A morbid smaEncss of the 
eyes. Smav^. 

MI-CRQ-PHt‘L'LOyS, or MI-OR^PH'YL-LOfJS 
(131)’, a, [Gr. fjnKpds, smaE, and tpbXXov, a leaf.] 
{Bot.) Having small leaves. SmaH. 

MI'CRO-PYLE, 71. [Gr. ptKpds, small, and Mrf, a 
gate.] {Bdt.) The closed orifice of a seed. Gray, 

Mf'CRQ-SCdPE [ml''kro-sk5p, S. W. P. J. E. F. 
Ja. J5l. Sm. R. TkV. ; mik'ro-skfip, Martin, .<4a^] , n. 
[Gr. niKp6s^ small, and cKoHui, to view ; It, ^ Sp. 
Tmcroseopiox Fr. microscope.] An optical in- 
strument, for seeing and examining objects 
which are too minute to be seen by the naked 
eye. Brewster. 

Onjhydrogen microscope. See Oxyiiydrogen. 
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MICROSCOPE 
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MIDWIFISH 


Solar Tnicroscope, a microscope by which the solar 
rays produce on a screen a iiiagiiified image of the 
abject.— See So XiAR. Brands, 


ly distant from the extremities or from the 
verge ; the midst ; the centre. 

The dc£id waste and rmUdle of the night* Shak, 


Mi^CRQ-SCOPE, v. fit. To examine with a micro- 
scope. Month, Rev, 

t m!-CRO-SC6'PI-AL, a. Microscopic. Berkelefy, 

MI-CRQ-SCOP'IC, ? Qt. § Sp. microscopic- 

Ml-CRp-SCdP'I-CAL, y CO \ Tr. microscopiqxiey^ 

1. Relating to*, or rebcmbling, a microscope. 

2. Made with, or aided by, a microscope. ** Mi- 
croscopical observations.” Arbuthnot. 

3. Very small or minute ; as, Microscopic 

animals.” 

MI-CRQ-SC6p' 1-CAL-LY, a microscopic 

manner. * * Qw* Rev, 

MFCRQ-SCO-riST, n. One versed in microscopy. 

MT-CR6s'CO-PY, 71, The art by which small ob- 
jects are made to appear large. Maunder, 

MlC-Ty-RI''TION (mik-ty-rlsh'nn), n. [L. mic- 

Uirio\ 7 nicti(rtti{Sy to void urine.] The act, or 
morlnd frequency, of voiding urine. DimgUson, 

MTd, a. [M. Goth. midja\ A. S. midd, — See 
Middle.] Middle; equally between two ex- 
tremes;— used in composition j as, “ 
day.” Rope, 

f MID, 71 , Middle ; midst. Mid of night.” Drgde7i, 

MI'DA, 71 . [Gr. /iiSrtf.] A worm or maggot from 
which is produced the bean-fly. Chambers, 

f mId^—A^E, n. The middle age of life. Shak, 

mId'~AiR, 71. The middle of the sky. Milton, 


Syn.— The middle of a street is half-way between 
the houses or tiie fences on opposite sides ; the middle 
ot January is halt-way between the beginning and 
end of the month. The rntdst of a forest is a point 
equally diwt.int from all parts ot the outside. The 
centre of a circle, the point equallj distant from all 
paits of the circumference. The middle of a hue j the 
of tiouble ; the cc«trc of the earth. 

MID'DLE-AyE, a. Belonging to the middle ages ; 
mediaeval. Hall i well, 

MiD'DLE— A^E, n. Middle part of life. Addison, 

MID'DLE-A^ED (mid'dl-ajd), a. Of the middle 
period of life ; placed about the middle of life. 

‘ ‘ A middle-aged man .” • 

MID'DLE-DECK, n, {yatit,) The middle^ deck 
in a vessel with three decks. U right, 

MID'DLE-EARTH, 7i, The earth, as considered 
betneen heaven and hell. Shak, 

MID'DLE-GRQiInd, 71 , {Pahit,) The central por- 
tion of a picture. Fair holt, 

MID'DLE-MAN, «. 1. A man who has the dis- 
posal or sale of goods, or the renting of lands 
as agent between two parties, the buyer and 
seller, or the landlord and tenant. McCulUich. 

2. One in the middle r.ink ; a commoner.^ “The 
great parliamentary middle-7nrm,” Disi'aeli, 

3. (il/iV.) One who stands in the middle of 

the file. Crabb, 

mId'DLE-MOST, a, super!. Being in the middle. 

MID'DLE-POST, n, {Arch,) The king-post. 


Mf'DAS, 71 , {Zo’l.) A sub-genus of smaM South 

Ameiican monkeys ; tamarin. Rng. Cyc, 

Mf'r)AS’§-EAR, n. [Midas, in Greek mythology, 
whose ears were turned to ass*s ears hy Apollo.] 
{Conch.) A phytophagous mollusk, whose organs 
of respiration are formed for breathing air, with 
a shell somewhat oval or ovato-oblong ; AuHcula 
Midas, Rrtg, Cyc. 

MId^-CHAN-N^IL, n. The middle of a channel. 

mId'-COURSB (mid'kars), 7i. Middle of the way. 
“Bre day's mid-course,” MiUon* 

mJd'-DAy (mIdMa], a. Meridional ; being at 
noon. “ The 7 iiid-day sun.” Sidney. 

MlD'-DAY (inid'da), n. [K,S, middtsg,'] Noon; 
noontide ; the meridian. Donne, 

mId'DEN (niW'dn), ». [A. S. middmg.'] A dung- 
hill. [North of Eng. j Brockett. 

m!d'DEN-OR0W, 71, A name given, in some 
parts of England, to the common crow. Booth, 

fMlD'D^ST, a,\ superl, of mid. Middlemost. 
“ Amongst the middest crowd.” Spe7iser, 

71, A dunghill.— See Midden.PA47/2>s. 

MIb'BJLE (mld'dl), a, [M. Goth. m[d)a\ A. S. 
7 nid(I, 7mddel, or middle i Dut. midden \ Ger. 
mitten ; Dan, «5f Sw. midten ; Icel- midr. — Gr. 

L- medius\ It. mezzo Sp. medio \ Port. 
mayo ; Fr. midi.) 

1. Equally distant from the two extremes ; 

mean; medial. A/iWte parts.” Milton, 

I like people of nwidle understanding and middle rank. ^ 

2. Intermediate; intervening. 

Will, seeking good, finds many middle ends. JDcndee, 

Middle ajres, a period comprising about seven hun- 
dred or a thousand years, from the dth or the dth cen- 
tury to the 1 5th century of tlie Christian era. — Mid- 
dlejintrer, the longest finger. — Middle latitadeAMauU) 
the half sum of the two latitudes when both are of 
the same name, or the half difference of the latitudes 
when both are not of the same nvitm,— > Middle lati- 
tvde sailin St, the method of c».mputlng cases in sailing 
yy means of the middle latitude; a combination of 
plane and parallel sailing, the difference of longitude 
being reckoned upon the middle parallel between the 
latitude sailed from and the latitude arrived at. Da- 
vies, Mir. Diet,— ’Middle passage, or mid-passasre^ the 
pasibnge of a slave-ship flom AfHca across the Atlantic 
Oc^nn, — Middle raU, {Arch.) the rail of a door level 
with the hand, on which the lock is nsnally fixed. 
—.Middle term, that term of a syllogism with 

which the two extremes of the conclusion ato sepa- 
rately compared. Brands, 

<i!d DLE (midMl), n. The part or the place equai- 


fMlD'DLER, 71. A mediator. Bible, 1551. 

MID'DLE-SiZED (-sized), a. Being of middle or 
average size. llaiokitis, 

MID'DLE-TINT, 71, {Paint.) A mixed tint in 
which bright colors never predominate. FairhoU. 

MId'DLE-VoIcb, n, {Greek Gram.) The voice 
or category which includes verbs that express 
an action terminating in the agent, or the verbs 
which are called, in some languages, refectice. 

t mId'DLE-WIt'TED, a. Of moderate abilities. 
“ The middle- ivitted people.” Walton* 


MlD'DLfNG, a. Of middle rank, degree, or qual- 
ity ; of moderate size, extent, or capacity ; pas- 
sable ; mediocre ; average ; moderate ; ordinary. 

I/5nginn8 preferred the sublime genius that sometimes errs 
to the imddltm or indifferent one which makes few faults, 
but seldom rises to any excellence. jD; yc/cn. 


MID'DIdNG-LY, ad. Passably; indifTcrently. 


mId'DLJNGS?, n. pi. The name applied by millers 
to the finest kind of bran. Shnmoftds, 


MlD'—fiARTH, 71. The middle of the earth. 

MlD'-fiABTH, a. Inland. Fairfax. 

mId'-GAL-L^IY, n. The middle of a ship. West, 

mId^E (mlj), n. [A. S, mirge,myge; Dut. mttg; 
Qer. m iake; Dan. myg; 8^y. mggga.] A gnat. 

■Whore th© nifrfge dares not venture. Perry's Rvl, 

mXd^'^T, n. The sand-fly. [Canada.] Ogilrie, 

MlD'-TlftAV-EN (mldTiSv-vn), n. 1. The middle 
of heaven or of the sky. Mi/ton. 

2. The point of the ecliptic w'hich is at the 
meridian at any time. Crabb. 

MlD'-HotyR (mld'ijflr), n. The middle part of the 
day- MiUon, 

mXd'L AND, a. 1. Remote from the coast or sea ; 
interior. “ Midland toivns.” Hotrell. 

2. Surrounded by land ; mediterranean. “ The 
midland sea,” Dryden, 

mXd'lSg, n. The middle of the leg. Bacon. 

MiD'LfiNT, n. The middle of lent- WhmiUy, 

MlD'LfiNT-lNG, a. Visiting at midlent. Wheatley. 

MtD'M(^ST, a,; super!, of mid. Middlemost. 

MTD'NfGriT (mid'nit), n. Twelve o’clock at night ; 
the middle or depth of night. MiUm. 

MTD'NroriT (mTd’nit), a. Being in the middle of 
the night. “ Midnight studies.” Bacon, 

Mli)'N66N, n. The middle of the day- Milton, 


MID'rIB, n. 
leaf. 


CBot.) The middle or main rib of a 
Gray. 


MiD'RIFP, n. [A. S. midrtf; mid, mid- 
dle, and hrif, the bowels.] {Anat.) 
The diaphragm. — See Diaphragm. 

Dunghson, 



MID'-RdOF, n. A central arch. Savage, 

MID'-SEA, n. The middle of the sea. Dryden. 

MID'sriiP, a. Belonging to the middle of the 
ship. S77utrt. 

MID'SHIP-BEAM, 7fi. {Ship-htdlding.) The beam 
on which the extreme breadth of a \essel is 
formed. Jlfar. Diet, 


MID'SHIP—BEND, 71 . {Ship-building.) The broad- 
est frame in a vessel. Mar. Diet, 


MiD'SHIP-MAN, 71.', pi. mi'd^siiTp-mew. {Naut.) 
A kind of naval cadet on board a \cssel of war, 
appointed as a junior officer from the first class 
of volunteers. Mar, Diet, 

A passed mi/Ldiipman is one who has passed an ex- 
aniiiiJition in seamanslnp, &.c. 

MID'SHIps, 71. pi. {Haut.) The timbers at the 
broadest part of the vessel. Dana. 

MID'S IIIps, ad. {Hatd.) In the middle of the 
ship, cither with leferenceto length or breadth ; 
amidships. B tikes, 

mId'SKY, n. The middle of the sky. Milton, 

MIDST, n. The middle ; the central part. 

In the viuist im nltiii us a landmark stood. 3Ulton. 
j^CS^’Tho phrases our midst, their widsf, Sec., are of 
recent introduction, and they luive boon used hy sonio 
respectable writers. “ A now element has been in- 
troduced into t/ieir jutdst.” Ec. Rev, 

So in their midst his form was seen. J. Mantgomerj/. 

MIDST, a. Midmost ; being in the middle. 

Him first, him last, him midst, and without end. Mlton, 

mIdST, prep. Poetically used for a7nidst, 

Fioni midst the golden cloud. Mdton, 

mId'-STREAM, w. The middle of a stream. Dryrft’n. 

MId'sCtm-M^R, ». The middle of summer; the 
summer solstice, June 21st or 22d. Gay, 

Midsummer day, Juno SdtU, the Icstival of St. John 
the Baptist. 

mId'tIme, n. The middle point of time. Drayton, 

mId'wAld, n. A bird that cats bees. Ash, 

t mId'WARD, a, [A. S. midde-%ccardC[ Being 
in the middle. Prompt, Pare, 

mId'WAY, 71. The middle of the way or passage. 

MID' WAY, a. Being in the middle. 

The crows and choiighs that v. mg the midwau air. Shak, 

mId'WAY, ad. In the middle of the passage. 

MfD'WIFE [mid'wlf, S, W.P.J. F, Ja. Wr,\ 
mIdSvIf or nild'wlf, iC.], w.; pi. mid'wIve^. 
[According to Junius and Skitmer from A. o* 
mt'd, meed or reward, and wif, a woman or 
wife; — Verstegau, mede-teyf, a 'ftomnn of mede 
or merit, deserving recompVnse; — Podd, A. S. 
mid, with, and teyf, wife, i. e. tlie nife or woman 
attendant upon or with a woman in childbirth.] 
A woman who assi.sts women in childbirth ; a 
woman who practises obstetrics. Ihmglmm, 
The derivation of midwife is uncertain, and 
has been the subjet t of discussion ; but when we find 
it spelt mednrife ami meadwife in WickHflb’s Bible, 

I this leaves hnrdlv.n doubt that it is the or woman 
who acts for a meed or reward. Trmch. 

MlD’WfFE, V, a, 1, To perform the office of a 
midw’ife ; to assist in childbirth. Brevtnt, 

2, To help into the world ; to produce. 

An embryo ready to be mitfwifed Into the world. O^ddee, 

MtD'WiPE, V, n. To act as a midwife. Warburion. 

mId'WIPE-RY rmld'wif-r$, S, TF- P. J, E. F. Ja.; 
mtd'wlf-re, kI Sm. Wr. ; mld'wlf-r«, R'A], «. 

1. The art of aiding and facilitating child* 

birth : obstetrics. Thmglison, 

2. The business of a midwife, Jmnson* 

3. Cooperation in, or help to, production. 

So hftntv and too nnthUloua ffow«»r«. 

Scorinijg tin* /fuV/» iiei v nt iiiwiitnir nhnw er<i, 

lit hiiitc of froHta, bpririg from tlii> unwiiliiu' i‘.irth, iS^epmp, 

MiO'VVl F-iBfl, a. Relating to mfdwifery ; obstet- 
ric. [it.] Johnson, 
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MIDWINTER 


MILK 
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MId'wIn-T?R, w. Thj middle of winter; tlie 
winter solstice, December 21st, 22d, or 23d. 

t mId'wIvE, v. a. To midwife. Bp, JET. King. 

MId'WOOD (-wfid), a. Being in tile middle of a 
wood. Thomson, 

Mi^jp-MITE, n, (Mm,) A green magnesian car- 
bonate of lime, from Miemo, in Tuscany. Datta, 

m!en (men), [Ger. miene ; Dan. ^ Sw. tnine ; 
Gael. 7/toma. — Fr. Air; look; aspect; 

countenance ; external appearance ; manner. 

"What winning graces I what majestic rmenl 

She move:» a goddess, and she looks a q.ueen. Pope, 

Syn.--See Air. 

MIFF, n. Slight resentment or offence ; slight 
anger; pique. [Colloquial.] Pegge, 

She 18 in a little sort oi miff about a ballad. Arbuthnot, 

MIfp, tJ. a. [*‘ Perhaps from Dut. maffeUn^ to 
mutter.” Bichnrthon^ [i. miffed ; pp, miff- 
ing, MIFFED.] To ollciul slightly ; to displease ; 
to affront, [Colloquial.] Jennings, 

MIfFED (mlft),^. a. Slightly offended, displeased. 

MIGHT (mit), L from may, [A. S. mihte,) Could ; 
had power to do. 

MIGHT (init), n, [M. Goth, maktsi A. S. miht\ 
Dan. maqt\ Frs. <§• Ger. macht\ Sw. ^ Icel. 
makt,'\ Power; strength; force; ability. 

Whatsoever thy hand dndeth to do, do it with thy minht. 

Jiroh IX. 10. 

Withmiffht and Tnaw, with might or utmost strength. 

MIGHT 'Fl^L, a. Mighty ; poweiful. Chaucer, 

MfGII'TI-LY ad, [A. S. miJitilice.l 

1. PowerniUy; forcibly; efficaciously. 

So mightily giew the word of God and proviuled. Acts xix.20. 

2. Vehemently; vigorously; violently. 

Do as adversaries do In law: strive mightily, but eat and 
drink as friends. Shak, 

3. In a great degree ; very much. 

X was mightily pleased with a story applicable to this piece 
of philosophy. Spectator, 

This is a sense scarcely to bo admitted but in 
low language.’* Johnson, 

MiGH'Tl-NfiSS (mi'to-nSs), n, [A. S. miMgnes,} 

1. Power ; greatness ; height of dignity. 

Then in a moment see 

How soon this mightiness meets misery. Shdk. 

2. A title of dignity ; highness, [k..] 

Will ’t please your mightmm to wash your hands ? ShaJb. 

t MIGHT'L^iSS, a. Weak; powerless. Brunne, 

MIGII'TY (inl'tfi), a, [A. S. mihtig ; miht, might.] 

1. Ilaving might or force ; .strong ; valiant ; 
valorous; courageous; powerful; potent. 

lie is wise in heart and nifghtii in strength. Job lx. 4. 

He from him will raise 

A mighty nation. Milton, 

2. Very great ; vast ; enormous ; huge. 

Giants of mighty bone and bold emprise. MUton, 

3. Expressing or implying power. **Mighty 

works.” Matt, xi. 21, 

4. Impetuous; violent; vehement; tempes- 
tuous. ** Mighty thunderings and hail.” i?*. i.x.28. 

6. Of superior eminence ; excellent ; high. 
Xfydiate excelled the mighty Scallger and Solden. Echard, 

6. Important; momentous. 

1*11 sing of heroes and nf klnra; 

Xn mighty numbers mighty things. Cowley, 

Syn.-— See Powerful. 

MiGH'TY (mx't^), ad-. In a great degree; very. 
[Colloquial.] Mighty good sort of people.” 

Wilherforee. 

mIoN'IARD (-y^rd), o. (Px,mignard,’\ Soft; dain- 
ty ; pretty ; — written also vniniard, B, Jonson. 

fMlG^NQN, t>. a. [Pr. mtgtwnf a favorite.] To 
flatter. Daniel, 

MlGN-O-Nf/n'B^ (mXn-yo-nStOj n, [Pr. mignon- 
netted dim* of mignon, a’darling.] (Bot,) Aplnnt 
and flower prized for its sweet scent; Reseda 
odortxta, Loudon, 

Mi'GRANT, a. Migratory, [r.] Pmnard, 

Mf ^ORANT, n. One who migrates, [r.] Spectator* 

Ml^ORj\TB, V, n. [D. migrOf migratm ; It. mt- 
grarei Sp. emigrar; Fr. migrer,! Ji, MionAT- 
RD ; PP* MIGRATINO, MIORATBD.J To paSS tO a 


place of residence in another country or dis- 
trict ; to change residence. 

The Tuscans were a branch of the Felasgi that migrated 
into Europe. Langhorne. 

MI-GRA'TIQN, n, [L. migration It. tnigrazione\ 
Sp. emijraciont, Fr- migration,) 

1. The act of migrating; change of residence. 

The migration of birds, ... X know n«»t how to give an ac- 
count uf it, It is so strange and admirable. Pay. 

2. Change of place ; removal ; movement. 

Migj atiom of the centre of giavity. Woodnard. 

MPGRA-TO-RY, a. Disposed to remove from one 
place’ to another ; nomadic ; wandering. 

This purpose is sometimes earned out by a sort of migra- 
tory instinct. Jiurke. 

MiL-AN-E§E', sing. Scpl, (Geog.) A native or 
natives of Milan. P, Cyc, 

mIlch, a. [A. S. meh. — See Milk.] 

1. Giving milk. “ cows.” Mortimer, 

2. fSoft; tender; merciful. Huloet. 

T^'o **iq*'»-,* hp-«t c* **'•*.* *•**0 t**: d<» 

V. ■» ■ * V. ■,< .'t ■ • «• O' . 1 j..' I >,' heaven. Shak, 

MILD, a, [A. S., Dut., Frs., Ger., Dan., Sw. 
mild] Icel. nnhir,'] 

1. Kind ; tender ; indulgent ; clement ; gentle ; 
compassionate ; not severe ; not cruel ; pacific. 

To adore him as a mild and merciful being. Eogers. 

2. Indicating a gentle, tender, compassion- 
ate, or calm spirit ; as, “ A mild look.” 

3. Not violent; pleasant; soft; agreeable. 

T'*c fo*d‘” s diff. "od r « *• ■*i|f 

1 tin.;, '“.‘.I t Mj"!. Addfson, 

4. Not acrid ; not corrosive ; not sharp ; as- 
suasive ; mollifying ; lenitive. Arbuthnot. 

Syn. — See Gentle, Pacific. 

MIL'DEW (mil'du), n. [A. S. rnmeaw] Ger. 
mekUhau. — Derived by Somner and Lye from 
L. melj honey, and Eng. deto,) A disease in 
plants; a rusty or mouldy appearance, which 
causes blight, decay, or death of plants ; some- 
times called rust and blight* It is produced by 
innumerable minute fungi. Brande, 

MIl'DEIV (mll'da), V, a. [t. mildewed ; pp. 
mildewing, mildewed.] To taint with mil- 
dew; to blight; to corrupt; to spoil. “He mil- 
dews the white -wheat.” Shade. 

mIl'DEI^ED (minded), p. a. Injured by mildew. 
“ Like a mildewed ear.” ' Shak 

MiLD'LY, ad. In a mild manner; tenderly ; gently. 

MILD'N^SS, n, 1. The quality of being mild ; 
gentleness ; tenderness ; clemency. 

Far fVom the mildness of a Christian spirit. Fryth, 

2. Pleasantness ; softness ; temperateness ; 
as, “ The mildness of the weather.” 

Syn., — Mildness and gmGenesa are opposed to 
harshness ; rJcmnicy and lenity^ to severity ; mercy, to 
cruelty. Mthlncst of manner ; ffentlrnes^i of dispo- 
sition ; clemency or femty to oflTonders , mercy to the 
suffbring or the guilty j tenderness to children or to the 
distressed.— Seo Clemency, Indulgence. 

MfLD'-flPlR'lT-?D, a, Mild-tempered, Wright, 

MILD'-TfiM-P|:UBD (-pfrd), a. Of a mild tem- 
per; mild-spirited. Fox, 

MILE, n, [L mille passvum, a thousand ■paces; 
It. miglio ; »Sp. mnlci ; Fr. mille : — A. S. mil ; 
Dut. myl\ Ger. mvilei Dan. mill] Sw. mil] 
Icel. mila ; Gael, mih, or mil.) A measure of 
distance, being the usual measure of roads. 

seif An English atatwt© mile is 8 furlongs, or 320 
rods, or 1760 yards. Tlio ancient Roman mile {mille 
passuum) was 1000 paces, or 1600 yards. Tho mod- 
em Roman mile is 1(328 yards. Tho German short 
mile IS 6859 yards. The English geographical mile is 
]-60th of a degree of latitude, or about 2025 yardfik 
Brande, 

MIL£'49^> pwfl for travel by the mile. 

Gettt, Mag, 

Seiflo the TTnited States, it is applied to an allow- 
ance to members of Congreswj for their expenses m 
travelling to and from Washington. Constructive 
milmge is the same allowance for the journey when 
an extraordinary session of Congress U called, wheth- 
er tlie members have actually gone to their homes or 
not, after the regular session. 

MILB'-P6ST, n, A post set up to mark the miles. 

MI-Lfe'§ilAN, n, A descendant (nccordingtolrish 
legendary history) of Milesius, a king of Spain, 


whose two sons conquered Ireland, and estaTv 
lished a new nobility 1300 years B. C. Smart, 

MILE STONE, ft, A stone or post set to mark 
the miles. Johnson. 

MIL'FCJlL, n. [L. miUefolium ; mille, a thousand, 
BJiH folium, a leaf; Fr. miUefemlle,) (Bot.) A 
genus of evergreen, herbaceous plants of many 
species ; Achillea ; — particularly Achillea miU 
lefolium, ^ Loudon, Gray, 

MIL-I-A'RI-A, ft. [L. milium, millet.] (Med.) A 
disease attended by an eruption resembling 
millet-seed ; miliary fever. Brande, 

MfLTA-RY (mirya-re), a. [L. milium, millet ; It. 
miliare] miliar', BT,miUaire.\ Small; gran- 
ulated ; resembling a millet-seed. Cheyne, 

Miliary feoer, {Med,) a disease attended by an erup- 
tion resembling millet-seed ; miliaria. Dunglison, 

t Ji/J-A/CE' (me-lSs'), ft. [Fr.] Militia. Temple, 

MlL'l-Q-LA, ft. [L. milium, millet-seed.] (Pal?) 
An extinct genus of Foraminifera, Brande, 

mIl'J-O-LITE, n, [L. milium, millet-seed, and 
Gr. XtOof, a stone.] The shell of Foraminifera 
of the genus miliola. Smart. 

MIl-I-O-LIT'JC, a. Relating to, or containing, 
miliolites. Smart. 

t MIl'J-TAN-CY, ft. Warfare. TV. Moteniagu. 

MlL'l-TANT, a, [L. miHto, mxlltans, to be a sol- 
dier; miles, a soldier; It, Sp. miUtante; Fr. 
militant,) business of a soldier ; 

engaged in -w:. ■ lo : , contending. 

Against foul fiends they aid us militant. Spenser. 

The chutch militant, the chinch on earth engaged in 
warfare with hell and the world, distinct from the 
church tiiumphaut in heaven. Hooker, 

MIL'1-TANT-LY, ad. In a militant or warlike 
manner. Bp. Hall, 

t mIl'I-TAR, a. [L. militaris.) MQitary. Bacon, 

MlL'l-TA-Rl-LY, ad. In a military or soldierly 
manner. ’ Trial of Regicides, 1660. 

t MIL'1-TA-RIST, ft. A military man. Shak, 

MIL'T-TA-RY, a,^ [L. militaris*, miles, a 

soldier ; Xi.miUtare ; S^.miUtar *, Fr. militairei) 

1. Belonging to the army ; professing arms ; 

soldierly. “ Any military man.” Shak, 

2. ^ Relating to arms or war ; pertaining to a 
soldier ; warlike ; martial. 

Light-armed troops 

In coats of mail and nalitai'y pride. Milton, 

Syn.— See Martial, 

MlL'l-TA-RY, ft. pi. The soldiery ; the body of 
soldiers or of military men ; the army, Todd, 

MIl'T-TATE, V. n. [L. milito, militatus ; It. mu 
Mare ; Sp. militar ; Fr. miUter.) h'. militated; 
pp, militating, militated.] To war or con- 
tend ; to be opposed ; to operate against. 

This considcrafion would militate against his hypothesis. 

Blaelstom. 

MJ-lI^'TIA (mHisIl'ya)* [L., from miles, milU 
tis, a soldier ; It. milizia ; op. miUcia ; Fr. ?»i- 
l%cci\ A body of citizens regularly enrolled and 
trained to military exercises, but not perma- 
nently organized in time of peace, or, in gener- 
al, liable to serve out of the country in time of 
war ; the enrolled soldiers of a nation as dis- 
tinct from a standing army ; the trainbands. 

Tho nuVtia of England and Scotland now consists of a 
certain number of men m every county, drawn by lot to serve 
for ti\ 0 j uars. Brande, 

M!-lR'TIA-MAN (m^-lTsh'^-m&n), ft. ; pi. MILI- 
TIAMEN.’ One who serves in the militia ; a pri- 
vate soldier. Ash* 

MiLK, ft. [A. S. meoh, mile ; Frs. meloe ; Ger* 
milch ; Dan. muolk, tnelk ; Sw. m^olk ; Icel. miolk.) 

1. A fluid secreted by peculiar glands in the 
breasts or udders of mammiferous animals, and 
with which such animals feed their young. 

2. Emulsion or juice of plants. Bacon, 

Milk of lime, a mixture of quicklime and water, of 

the color and consistence of milk. — Sugar of milk, a 
substanco obtained by evaporating the whey of milk, 
and purifying the product by crystallization. SiUimm, 

MILK, V. a. [t. MILKED ; pp. MILKING, MILKED.] 

L To draw milk from by the hand. 

Thou wilt not find my shepherdesses Idly piping on oatsn 
reeds, but milki/ig the kine. (Stop 
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2. To draw milk from by the mouth ; to suck. 

I have given such, and know 
How tender is to love the babe that milks me. Shak^ 

fMlLK^EN (milk'kn), a. Consisting of milk. 
“ The milken diet.” Temple. 

MlLK'JglR, n. 1. One who milks. JDryde^i 

2. A cow that gives milk, Brockett. 

FB-V^IR, n* {Med.) Fever which pre- 
cedes or accompanies the secietion of milk in 
■women recently delivered. Dimglisoii. 

MiLK'rigD^E, n. {Bot.) An East-Indian plant, 
containing a milky juice. Hamilton. 

MIlK'J-NJBsS, n. Quality of being milky ; re- 
semblance to milk ; softness ; mildness. 

Would I could share thy balmy, even, temper, 

And mxlkxHsss of blood. JOryd&u 

MiLK'-LlV-5RED, a. Cowardly. ^hak. 

mIlk'MAID, n. A woman who milks ; a milk- 
woman ; a dairy-maid. 

And the milkmaid singeth blithe, 

And the mower whets his scythe. Zlilton, 

mIlK'MAN, w. ; pi. MILKMEN. A man who sells 
milk. Johnson, 

MILK' MEAT, n, A mixture of milk and meat. Hall. 

mIlk'— PAIL, n. A pail or vessel for receiving 
milk. IVatts. 

MILK'-PAN, n. A vessel in which milk is kept in 
the dairy. Bacon. 

mIlK'— pAp, n. The teat of a woman. Shak. 

MIlK'-PARS-L^IY, n. (Bot.) A genus of umbel- 
liferoiis plants ; Selinum. Loudon. 

MtLK'-POR-RlD^E, n. Food made by boiling 
milk and water with meal or flour ; niilk-pot- 
tage. Mason. 

MtLK'— POT-TA^E, n. Food made of milk, water, 
and meal or flour ; milk-porridge. Locke. 

MiLK'— PfTNCII, n. A drink made by mixing 
spirit with milk. Himmonds. 

MiLK'— SCORE, n. An account of milk supplied 
or received. Addison, 

Ml LK'-Sl CK-N 5SS, n. A malignant disease of the 
western portion of the U. S., affecting cattle, 
and also persons %vho make use of the flesh or 
dairy products of infected cattle. Farm. Ency. 

mIlK'SOP, n. \milk and sop.'] 1. A piece of 
bread sopped in milk. 

2. A soft, elfeminate, feeble-minded man. 

A milksop or n, coward ape. Chaucer. 

MIlK'--THIS-TLE (-this'sl), n. (Bot.) A species 
of thistle, the leaves of which are distinguished 
by the milky whiteness of their veins ; Carduus 
marpmus; — called also lady* s thistle ^ and St. 
Mary’s thistle. Eng. Cyc. 

mIlK'-THROsH, n. (Med.) A disease consist- 
ing of roundish, pearl-colored vesicles, confined 
to the lips, mouth, and intestinal canal, and 
terminating in curd-like sloughs. JOungtison. 

MILK'-T66tH, n. ; pi. milk-teeth. 1, A small 
fore tooth which a foal cuts at about three 
months old, and casts before he is three years 
old. Far. Diet, 

2. One of the first teeth of a child. Dwiglison. 

MTLK'-TREB, n. (Bot.) A tree that yields a 
milky fluid. Brande, 

MtLK'-TRE-FdlL, n. (Bot.) A plant of the ge- 
nus Cytisus. Johnson, 

MtLK'-VfiS-S^IL, n, (Bot.) One of the canals or 
cavities^ formed between or among the cells, 
containing a milky juice. Gray. 

HlLK'-V^TCR, n. (Bot) A genus of orna- 
mental, leguminous plants ; Astragalt£S.Lottd<m. 

mILK'-wAlk C-w'^k), n. The district served by 
a milkman. Simmonds. 

MIlk'— WArm, a. 'Warm as milk in its natural 
state. Smollett. 

MiLK'-WBgD, n. (Bot.) A plant of the genera 
Asetepias, ox Acerates, abounding in a milky 
juice. Gray. 

MlLK'-WnlTB, a. White as milk. Sidney. 

MILK'-"W0M-^N (nntHk'-w<lm-5ii»)y n.; pi. milk- 
women. A woman who sells milk. Arhuthnot. 


MiLK'WORT (mllk'wUrt), n. (Bot.) A genus of 
handsome flowering plants, containing a milky 
juice; Polygala. Loudon. 

MILK'Y, a. 1. Made of, or containing, milk. 

2. ‘Having the qualities of, or resembling, 

milk. 

Some plants . . . yield a milLy juice. Arhuthnot. 

3. Yielding or giving milk. “The milky 

mothers of the plains.” Roscommon. 

4. Soft; gentle; tender; timorous. Shak. 

jjno ■<'*orf’ol'**n "n'**' « heait, 

j 1: 'I I*' ' n" li!M ;u>i , Shak, 

MiLK'y-WAY (mllk'fi-wa), w. (Astron.) Abroad 
and irregular zone that surrounds the heavens, 
of an indistinct whitish appearance, supposed 
to be the blended light of innumerable fixed 
stars ; the galaxy. Herschel. 

MiLL, n. [A. S. mylen^ or milni Dut. molen\ 
Ger. muhle ; Dan. mbUe\ Sw. mol\ leel. mylna ; 
W. meHni — Gael, muikann. — Gr. pilx ? ; L. 
mola ; molo, to grind ; It. mulino ; Sp. molino ; 
Fr. moulin. — See Mill, i'.] 

1. An engine for grinding corn or reducing 
any substance to fine particles ; a machine or 
engine whose action depends chiefly on circular 
motion, used for various purposes ; as, “ A bark- 
mill^ fLowr-millt oil-?/at7I,” 

2. A building that contains a mill or similar 
machinery for various manufactures; as, “A 
cotton-miUi woollen-»M//, saw-yne/^,” &c. 

MILL, n. [L. mille^ a thousand; millesimvs^ 
thousandth.] One thousandth of a dollar, or 
one tenth of a cent. [U. S.] 

MILL, n. A fight. [Cant language.] Clarke. 

MILL, V. a. [Gr. fiDJeiv; L. molcre i Icel. § 
Sw. mala; Dan. mafe; Arm. mala; Goth. ?n«- 
lan ; Ger. malen and muUn ; Hcb. mull and 
mil, dust;— all from the ancient word mull 
and mill, dust, still used by our brother Celts of 
Bretagne, in their dialect called the Anuoric. 
Armsb'onq’s GaeUc Dictionary. — Gaol. meil\ 
W. melin^ [??. milled ; pp. milling, milled.] 

1. To grind ; to comminute. Johnson. 

2. To stamp on the edge, as coin. 

* Wood’s halfpence are not miUed, and therefore more easily 

countcrihited. Smjt. 

3. To prepare by means of a mill; to full, as 

cloth. Wright. 

MiLL, V. a. To beat with the fists. Clarke. 

mIll, V. 71. To travel or move under water, as a 
whale or fish. Gibnan. 

MILL'—BOARD, n. A stout kind of pasteboard. 

MIll'-COG, n. The cog of a mill-wheel. 

m1ll'-CR6pt, 7u a small field or enclosure 
near a mill, Shnmojuls, 

mIll'-DAm, w. The mound by which a water- 
course is obstructed, and the water raised to a 
sufficient height or head to turn the wheel of a 

mill. Mortimer. 

MILLED (mild), p. a. Stamped on the edge. 
“ Milled medals.” Addison. 

MIL-L^I-nA'RI-.AN, a. ]lX.millc7tario\ Sp. mib- 
nario ; Fr. millh\aire.\ Itclating to ^:ic millen- 
nium or to milleiiarians. Be, Rev. 

mTL-I.^I-NA'RJ-AN, «. One who expects or be- 
lieves in the millennium. Bulhkur. 

MlL-Le;-NA'R|-AN-I§M, ft. The doctrine of the 
millenarians. — See MiLLRNNirM. 

MiUmarianism is a peculiar tbeorj’ or doctrine re- 
latiug to the dispensations of grace and glor} , not of 
recent origin, but handed down from the first age of 
Clmstianity, and clearly traceable to a Jewish source. 

Ett. Rev. 

t MlL'L?!-Ndi-Rl§M, n. Millenarianism. Bp. Hall. 

Mlr/L5;-Ni^-RY» n. 1. The space of a thousand 
years. * Bale. 

2. One who expects the millennium ; a mille- 
narian. Hakcimll. 

mTl'L5-NA-RY, <8. [L. millenari7ts\ miUoy a 

thousand ; It. millmario ; Sp. milenario ; Fr. 
miHettaire,'] Consisting of a thousand. 

MlL-LfeN'I-AN-IljlM, ft. Millenarianism. Wood. 

MlL-LfiN'I-A-RT^M,ft. Millenarianism. (hnt.Mag. 


t mIl'LS-nIst, ft. Amillenarian. Johnson. 

M|L-LfiN'NI-AL, cj. Pertaining to the millenni- 
um. “The hai>piness.” Burnet. 

M{L-LEN'N{-AL-IST, ft. One who believes in the 
millennium ; a millenarian ; a chiliast. Wright. 

MIL-LEN'NI-Om, 7x. [Low L., from L. mille, a 
thousand, and attnus, a year.] A thousand 
years ; particularljr the reign of Christ with the 
saints upon earth for a thousand years, an idea 
supposed, by many, to be supported by Rev. xx. 
and other passages of Scripture. Burnet. 

MIL'L^l-PJED, ft.; pi. MiL'L?-PkD§. i^.millepeda\ 
mille, a thousand, and pes, pedts, a foot ; It. 
millepiedi ; Fr. mille~pieds.'\ An insect having 
a great many feet, as the Ar7nadiUo ^mlgaris, 
the Porcellio scaber, the Oriscus asellus, or 
common wood-louse. Braiide. 

The older English dictionaries which contain 
this word, give it only in the pliual, and tiie majority 
of them pionoiince it in thiee syllables — mWlc-pedes. 
Of the lexicographers w'ho give the singular form, 
Smart, Ciarg, and Ojrilvie spell it tlius, 7niV le-pede 
Todd, Jameson, Knowles, Reid, and Webster tims, miV- 
le-ped. 

The follow'ing are the remarks of Walker on tho 
pronunciation and ortliograpliy of millepedes : — 

“The fotnier piominciation of this word [niiPlo.. 
pSdcsl is adopted by Dr. .lohnson, Dr. Kcnnck, Mv. 
Sheridan Mr. Scott, and Eritick ; and the lattei 
[niil-lep'e-des] by Mr. Nares, W. Johnston, Buchan- 
an, and Perry. That the latter is the more fashion- 
able cannot bo denied ; but that the Ibrnior is tliemoro 
coircct IS evident from similar words wliicii have 
been Anglicized , thus bipeds and quadrupeds have 
dioppcd their Latin final syllable ; and why the woid 
in question should retain it, cannot be conceived. 
Besides, tliongh seldom used jn the singiilai, tlierc is 
no reason w’by it sliunld not be so used ; and then it 
must nccessaiily become 7»ilh^ed: cenfiptde, properly 
crxitrped, is adopted , and, by foi riling centipeds in the 
jilui.il, '-liow u- liow vveoughr to form and pronounce 
the wmd in quotioii ; and if antipodes has not yet 
submitted to tins analogy, it is because, like ctmUiar- 
'ides', (unjatides, manet,, &e., it is never used in the 
singular.” Walker, — fcieo SoLlPED. 

mIl'L^-POrE, ft. [L. 77iillc, a thousand, and 
p09‘us, a pore ; It. nnHcpom ; Rp. 7nilcpom ; P''r. 
imUiporc.) (Zo>'J.) One of a genus of hydroid 
luodusto that build a coral branching stetn in 
which arc numerous pits or pores for the rotnuit 
of the heads. ylr/f/A\v/*s. 

MlL'Lljl-PO-RfTE, ft. (Pal.) A fossil miUcpore. 

Kirby. 

MlLL'jgR, ft. 1. One who tends a mill. t>hak. 

2. (iiVijf.) A winged in.seet or moth ; — probably 
so named from the white, powdery substance 
with which its wings arc covered, like that on tho 
coat of one who tends a mill for grinding corn 
or wheat. Ainsworth, 


MlLL'^lR-ITE, ft. One of a religious sect, named 
from William Miller, the founder, who iircdieti^d, 
that the end of the world was soon to take 
place. Brans. 




MlLI/5R'§-TnCMB, ft. ^ 

(Ich.) A small fish 
found !n brooks ; river 
bull-head; Cottm go*- 
Lfty, 0//C. 

MIL-LES'I-M.\L, a. [L. 

7niitcsi7nus; 7nillc, a thousand; It. 7nfllcsinio; 
Sp. milrsimo.] Thousandth; eonsistingof tlmti- 
sandth parU. ** Millesimal (rtwiUmH.** Watts. 


MlL'LlglT, ft. [L. miliuni ; It. 7nt(jlh\ Fr. mil, or 
millet. — A. S. 7nil, -millvL] (Bot.) A genus of 
tall grasses with hue«’ulent stemn, native of the 
tropical parts of Asia ; tSorghum. Eng. Cyc. 
jyjjp" The sfiecles of millet ii.xve been reforn«ii to 
sometimes to Andiapoffoa. Sorsehum ndjfara 
is the largest of (he small cereal grains, and may be 
considered the representative of the Indian corn oi 
America, where it Is usually calb*d Ciuima rnrn, and, 
in some works, the great or Udian mtllrt. Knit. C^c* 
Millet-grass, a gonus of srassee, of several aperies ; 
MUmm. * » LswUn. 


mKll'-GBAR-ING, ft. A term denoting all kinds 
of wheel-work. Frmwia. 


mTlI-'-IIAnd, ft. A workman employed in a 
miU. P. Vyo. 

MlLL'-HftAD, n. The head of water used to turn 
the wheel of a mill, Frmutk, 
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mIlL' -H5rse, n. A horse that turns a mill. 

MlLL'—HOdSL, 71, A house containing a mill. Ash. 

MILL' lARD (lutl'yard), 7i. [Fr.] A thousand 

millions. Craig. 

mIl'LI-A-RY, a. [It. nuUare; Fr. ?tiilliaire.'] 
Relating to, or denoting, a mile. tSmaiH. 

MlIi'LI-A-RY, n. A mile-stone. WrtgJit. 

MIL' l1-QrAmmr^ n. 7niUi, contraction of 

mxUi<^nie^ thousandth, and gramme, the unit of 
the measure of weight-] In the decimal system 
of France, the thousandth part of a gramme, 
or .0154 English grams. — See Guam. McCulloch. 

MIL 'LI~lUtrr (mil'He-ter), n, [Fr. millilitre, '\ 
In French measure, a thousandth part of a litre, 
or .06103 of an English cubic inch. McCulloch. 

MIL ' L1~ME~TRR (mll'e-ma-tfr), 7i. [Fr. 7 niUime-‘ 
#rc.] * In’ French measure, a thousandth pait of 
a metre, or .03937 of an English inch. McCulloch. 

m1l'L1-N5R, n, [From Milane^', an inhabitant 
of Milan. Johnson, Nares. — “So called from 
Milaner, one from Milan \ or Malineer, from 
Maline ; or miHenaHus, because he deals in a 
thousand articles. It is perhaps mistlener, from 
mistlen or mestUn, a medley or mixture.*’ jRicA- 
ardsoxi."] One who makes or sells head-dresses, 
hats, or bonnets for women. 

He was perfumed like a ndUmer. Sliah, 

4®^ A milliner was originally a man, and, we may 
presume, from Milan, whence he imported female 
nnery. Mares. 

MlL'Ll-NfiR-Y, n. 1. The work of a milliner. 

2. The goods made or sold by milliners. Burke. 

MlL'LI-NfiR-Y, a. Relating to, or made by, a 
milliner. * . Ash. 

MIL-LI-NET^, n. A sort of coarse, stiff, thin 
muslin- 

MIll'JNG, n. 1. The act of one who mills. 

2. The process of fulling cloth, Wright, 

3. The process of stamping coin on the edge. 

4. A beating ; a drubbing. [Cant.] Wright. 

MIlLTQN (mil'yun), n. [It. miUone, from L. 
mille^ a thousand; Sp. m%lloii\ Fr. milUo^ul 

1, A thousand thousand, or ten hundred thou- 
sand, — represented by a unit with six ciphers 
annexed. 

2. Any very great indeftnite number. 

There are millions of truths that a man Is not concerned 
to know. Lockc. 

MlLLTQN-A-Ry,a. Consisting of millions. Smart. 

MIllTONED (mxryiind), a. Multiplied by mil- 
lions.’ “ Millioned' accidents.” Shale. 


MILLIOMMjaiRE (mTl-yi^n-Ar'), n. [Fr.] A person 
possessed of property of the value of one or 
more millions ; a very rich person. 

The bariicr which divided the aristocrat horn the mlUion- 
naire. ifew. 

MiLL'IQNTH (mil'yvnth), a. The ten hundred 
thousandth. 

MlhL'-M5<^N-TAIN§, n. An herb. AinawoHh. 

MTll'-p 6ND, n, A pond or head of water 
dammed up for a mill. Smollett. 

MiLL'-PddL, «. A mill-pond. Whishaw. 

mXlL'-RACE, n. 1. The water flowing through 
a canal, or channel, in the dam of a mill-pond, 
to drive a wheel. Smart. 

2. The canal, or channel, in which the water 
of a mill-pond is conveyed to the wheel. Clarke. 

MlLL'EEA, 1 M, A Portuguese gold coin, of the 

MiLI/REEy > value of a thousand reas, or about 

MiLL'RilS, ) 38. 6d. sterling. Snutrt. 

“ The miUrm of Portugal is valued in account 
at the If. S. custom-house at $1.12 ; that of Azores, 
at eta. ; and that of Madeira, at $1.*’ Boumer. 

MlEL'-RlX-PjpNCE, n. One of the first milled 
pieces of money used in England, and coined 
in 1561- Douce. 

mIlL'ETCNE, n. The stone of a mill which 
crushes the substance to be ground, U Estrange. 


MlEiTi'STCNR-"<^RtT, n- (GeoK) A group of strata 
of the carboniferous system, dividing the coal for- 
ipation from the mountain limestone. Eng Cge, 


A sieve for straining milk. [Local, 
Loudon. 


MIlL’— TAIL, n. The current of water as it 
leaves the wheel of a water-mill. Francis. 

MILL'-TSoTH, n. A grinder. Siiiart. 

m1ll'W-4ru, n. The keeper of a mill. Clarke. 

mIll' WHEEL, 71. A wheel used in a mill. 

MI LL’— WORK (-wUrk), ft. The machinery of mills, 
or the art of constructing mills. Ogilcie. 

MILL'WRIght (miihit), ft. A person who con- 
structs mills. F. Cgc, 

MI-lSRD'. Sometimes used for my lord. Qu.Rev. 

MIL'SgY, ft. 

Eng.] 

MILT, ft. [A. S., Dut., ^ Dan. milt', Exe.vniUe', 
Ger. 7)ii1z', Icel. smULI 

1. iAnat.) The spleen. Dunglison. 

2. The sperm of the male fish. H alton. 

MILT, V. a. [i. milted ; pp. milting, milted.] 
To impregnate the roe or spawn of. Johnson. 

MlLT'liR, ft. A male fish ; — distinguished from 
the female, which is called spatoner. Walt07i. 

M1 L-t 6 n'IC, a. Relating to l^Iilton. Wehb. 

mIlT'WORT (-wurt), ft. (Bot.) A plant of the 
genus Asple7iiu77i ; spleenwort. Ahis7j:>orth. 

MIL'VJNE, ft. [L. mihinus, peitaining to the 
kite ; 7mlcu8, a kite.] One of a class of raptorial 
birds, including the kite- Brafide. 

MIL- VrjTJE, 71. pi. [L. mil- 
vus, a kite.] (Or7ufh,) A 
sub-family of birds of the 
order Accipitres and family 
Falconidoi ; kites* Gray, 

MiL'VUS n. [L.] 1. (Or- 
mth.) A genus of raptorial 
birds of the family Falconidee ; the kite. 

2. (jeh,) A species of dragonct ; Callio7tymus 
lyra, W 7 'ight, 

MImE, ft. [Gr. fti/ios ; L, mnnus ; It. Sp. mimo ; 
Fr. mime^ 

1. One who mimics ; one who amuses by ges- 
ticulations ; ,a buffoon. B, Jonson. 

2. A ludicrous composition ; a farce. 

Scaliger defines a mime to be a poem imitating any action 
to stir up laughter. Milton, 

mImE, V, 71, To play the mime ; to mimic, Milto7i, 

MIM'ER, ft. A buffoon; a mime, [it.] Perry, 

M{-ME'SIS, 71, [Gr. (Rhet,) 

1. A figure of speech whereby the actions and 
words of others are represented ; mimicry. 

2. A ludicrous imitation of errors in pronun- 

ciation ; as, ** A werry good wessel,** for “ A 
very good vessel," G. Brown, 

MI-M£T'1C, ^ [Gr. /ii^rocds ; fUfihfuai, to 
Prone to mimic or 
Burd. 



r'jo, 1 a. 

M[-M£t'J-CAL, ) imitate.] 
imitate; imitative. 

MlM^jp-TINE, ft. (Min.) Green lead ore ; arseniate 
of lead, Dana. 

[Gr. fxiiiiK6s ; fiiitoi, an imitator, 

MIM'I-CAL, ) a mimic ; L. mimicus ; It. <5? Sp. 
mimico ; Fr, mbnique.) Relating to mimicry or 
a mimic ; imitative ; mimetical. 

In Reason's absence, mfmtc Fancy wakes. Milton. 

MtM'lC, V, a, U. MIMICKED ; pp, mimicking, 
MIMICKED.] To imitate for sport ; to ridicule 
by a burlesque imitation ; to mock ; to ape. 

The walk, the words, the gesture, could supply, 

Tho habit miimc, and the mien belie. Bryden, 

Both Swift and Voltaire have been succe^Bfiillv mimirkpcl, 
but no man has yet been able to mimio ilddison. Macaulay. 

MlM'lCj ft. L A Sportive or ludicrous imitator ; 
a buffoon, 

Z ugglers and dancers, antics, mummers, mimics. Milton, 
2. A mean or servile imitator ; ape. 

Cunning Is only the mimic of discretion. AiMism. 
When full grown, it [vanity 1 is the worst of vices, and the 
occasional nmnic of them all. It makes the whole man fhlse. 

Bvrke, 

MlM^l-OAL-LY, ad. In mimical manner. 

mIM'ICK-¥NG, ft. The act of playing the part of 
a mimic ; mimicry* Ash. 

mIM^IO-RY, ft. The act of mimicking; playful or 
burlesque imitation. Spectator. 


' Ml-MOG'RA-PH^R, ft. [Gr. yTfjios, a mime, and yph 

j Ou), to write ; It. numografo ; Fr. mimogi'aphe.) 
A writer of farces or mimes. Sir T. Herbert. 

M{-M6'SA, ft. [It. if Fr.] (Bot.) A genus of le- 
guminous plants, including among other species 
the sensitive pUnt (Mimosa sensitiva). Loudon, 

MIM'U-LUS, ft. [L., a mime, a7nimic^ (Bot.) A 
genus of plants the flower seeds of which, in 
front, resemble the face of a grinning monkey ; 
monkey-flower- Loudon. 

MI'MJi, 71, [L. mina, from Gr. ftvS.] 

1. An Attic silver weight, equal to 100 drach- 
mas or 16 oz., and, as money of account, equal 
to about £4 sterling (^19.36). Wm. Smith 

2. A Hebrew weight, equal to 60 shekels in 
money ; maneh. — See Maxek, Dr, A. Cla 7 'ke. 

Ml-NA'CIOys (me-na’slins, 66), a. [L- minax, 
7ninacis, minatory.] Full of threats ; threaten- 
ing. [».] More. 

Mf-xA9'l“TY, ft. [L. minax, minacis, threaten- 
ing.] Disposition to use threats. Johnson, 

mIn’A-RET, ft. [Turk, mmar, from Arab. me7ia* 
rah, a lantern ; It. Tnmareto ; Sp. minarete ; Fr. 
mina7'et.'\ (Arch.) A slender and lofty turret in 
a Mahometan mosque, for summoning the peo- 
ple to prayers. I>rummo 7 xd. 

MIn'A-TO-R[-LY, ad. With threatening. Racket. 

MlN’A-TO-RY [minVtur-e, W, P. J. F. K. Sm. 
C. Irb. ; ml'na-tur-e, S- E, Jh.], a. [L. 7ni7ior, 
to threaten.] Threatening; menacing. 
“ A statute monitory and mmatory." Bacon. 

Mf N CE, V. a. [A. S. minsian . — Old Fr. mincer. — 
Gr. ytvvds, small ; yivhOui, to diminish ; L. mhvuo, 
minuetis, to diminish ; It, minuzzare, to mince, 
— Sw. minska, to make smaller.] p. minced % 

pp, MINCING, MINCED.] 

1- To cut into ver}' small parts ; to hash. 

Mince the tivo capons as small as ordinary niinced-mesA. 

Jiacon, 

2. To mention scrupulously, by a little at a 
time ; to dimmish, or suppress a part in speaking 
of ; to extenuate ; to palliate. 


I know, logo, 
Thy honesty and love doth mince this matter, 
Making it light to Cassio. 


Shat. 


3. To speak with affected softness; to clip 
and half pronounce. 

Behold yon simpering dame. 

That rntnees virtue, and doth shake (he head 
To hear of pleasure's name. 


Slick 


MInge, V. ft. 1, To walk nicely by short steps ; to 
act with affectation or affected delicacy. 


I '11 turn two mincing steps 
Into a manly stride. 


Shak. 


2. To speak with affected softness or nicety. 

The mincing lady-prioress and the broad-speaking wife of 
Bath. Bn/den. 

MlNCED'-PIE (mlnst'pl), ft. Hince-pie. Spectator. 

MtNCE'—MEAT, ) Meat chopped into very 

mINCED'-MEAT, 7 small pieces. Me7-le. 

mInce'— PIE (-pi), ft. A pie made of mince-meat, 
or of meat cut into small pieces, with other in- 
gredients. Johnson, 

mInc'jnG, p. a. 1, Cutting into small pieces, 

2. Speaking or acting affectedly. 

Fit mate for such a mincing minion. ^i>6i3iser. 

mInc’ING-LY, ad, 1* In small parts ; not fully, 

2. With affected delicacy ; affectedly. Sheldon. 

MINC-TU^RI-EN-CY, ft, [L. mmgo, mviictus, to 
make water.] The act of disenarging urine; 
micturition, [n.] Cohhett, 

mInd, 71 , [A. S, gemynd ; gemunan, to remem- 
ber ; Dan. mening, mvnde ; Sw. metiwg, mhxne. 
— Gr. yivos ; L. ikens, mefUis.] 

1, The thinking faculty in man, vrith all its 
powers and operations ; that by which we re- 
ceive sensations, understand, and are affected 
with emotion or passion ; the soul ; the spirit. 

The mind is its own place, and in itself 

Can make a heaven of hell, a hell of heaven. MUton. 

2, The intellect, as distinguished from the 
aflfections ; the understanding. 

I am a very fboUsh, fond old msn( 

I fear I am not in my perfect mind, Snafc 

3, Liking; choice; inclination; affection. 

He had a great mind to do it Clarendoi^ 
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4t» ThougTits ; sentiments; opinion; belief. 

The ambiguous god 

In these mysterious words lus mind expressed. Dryden, 

These men aieof the mind that they have clearer ideas of 
infinite duration than of inlinite space. iMcke. 

5. Memory ; remembrance ; recollection. 
“ Call to mind bis covenant.** Milton, 

A wholesome law, time out of mind, 

Syn. — See Soun. 

MIND, V, a. [£. MINDED ; pp. MINDING, MINDED.] 

1. To mark ; to attend to ; to heed ; to re- 
gard ; to notice; to fix the mind on. 

I content me, 

And from the sting of famine fear no harm, 

Nor mind it, fed with better thoughts. Dt'yden, 

2. To regard as having authority ; to obey. 

3. To put in mind ; to remind ; to hint to. 

And all things now, retired to rest, 
jUVndl us of like repose. Milton, 

4. t To intend ; to mean ; to design. 

As for me, be sure I mind no harm 

To thy grave person. Chapman. 

M£nD, V, n. To incline ; to be disposed. Spenser. 

Belike she minds to play the Amazon. Shak. 

MiND'jpD, a. Disposed; inclined; affected; — 
much used in compounds ; as, High-wtndec?.’* 

MiND'liD-NiSsS, n. State of being minded. South. 

UlND'Fth^a. Bearing in mind; regardful; ob- 
servant ; attentive ; heedful ; having memory. 

What is man, that thou art mindful of him? Ps. viii. 4. 

Syn. — Minelful of instructions or obligations ; re- 
gardfnl of duties ; heedful of advice ; observant of 
rules ; attentive to study or to friends. 

MIND'FdL-LY, ad. Attentively ; heedfully. 

MlND^FfS^L-NfiSS, n. The state of being mindful ; 
attention; regard. Sherwood, 

MIND'ING, n. The act of taking heed ; attention ; 
regard; mindfulness. 

MIND^LlglSS, a, 1. Destitute of mind or of intel- 
lectual powers. ** Mindless bodies.” Davies, 

2. Inattentive ; regardless ; careless. 

Cursed Athens, mindless of thy worth. Shafc. 

MiND'-STRiCK-EN (-strllc'kn), a. Affected in 
mind; moved. 

He had been so mind'-stricken by the beauty of virtue in 
that noble king. Sidney, 

Mine, pronoun possessive and pronominal adfec^ 
tive, from/. [Goth, meina} A. S. min; Dut. 
mijn ; Ger. mem ; Dan. Sw. min ; Icel. ?niun. 
— Gr. ipdif liob; L. 7?ieus; It. ^ Sp. mio; Fr. 
mon, — Russ, moi; Polish wioy.] (Used after 
the noun.) Of or belonging to me; as, ‘‘This 
book is mine,** i. e. my book. 

JdG 9 *In tlio solemn style, it is used as a pronominal 
adjective, before words beginning with a vowel or a 
vowel sound, instead of my ; as, ** Mine eyes have 
seen tliy salvation.” — ** When this word is used 
adjectively, before a word beginning with a vowel or 
A mute, as in saying, ‘ On mine honor,’ the complete 
absence of accentual force, and a style quite colloquial, 
will permit the shortening of the sound into mia.” 
Smart, 

jOSgr The words mine, tbine, hers, ours, yours, theirs, 
also his, when standing alone, though commonly 
styled by grammarians possessive pronouns, represent, 
not only possessors, but also things possessed ; ana 
they are used both in the nominative and objective 
cases, and in the singular and plural numbers ; and 
they are used as substantives, or as substitutes lor 
substantives. 

<'* Mine, thine, his, hers, yours, theirs, must be called 
personal pronouns possessive. For these words are 
always used sulHtantively, so as to include the inean> 
ing of some noun in the third person singular or plu- 
ral, in the nominative or objective case. TJuh, if we 
are speaking of books, and say, ^ Mine are here,’ mine 
means my books, and it must be a personal pronoun 
possessive, in the third person plural, and nominative 
to the verb are, Agsin, if we are speaking of a gar- 
den, and say, ‘I admire yours,* yours means your 
garden, and It must be deemed a personal pronoun 
possessive in the third person singular, and objective 
case.” Smairt, 

** The words mine, thine, hers, ours, yours, theirs, 
are possessive pronouns of the nominativ'eor objective 
case, as they represent, not possessors, but things 
possessed. Each of them represent a plural 
as well as a singular noun. Thus, In the sentence, 

* Your specimens are more numerous, but mine are 
finer,’— the word your is a personal pronoun, plural 
form, possessive case, or a possesaive adjective, de- 
fining the noun speeimns ; but nine is a possessive 
pronoun, plural number, nominative case, as being 
the subject of the verb ore.” J. //u7itfr. 


MINE, n. [It. ^ Sp. mina ; Fr. mine, — Dut. mign ; 
Ger. mine; Dan. mine; Sw. mina, — y^.mwn; 
Gael, mein.] 

1. A subterraneous work or excavation for 

obtaining metals, metallic ores, or other mineral 
substances ; a pit ; a cavern. Brands. 

2. {Mil) An excavation or subterraneous 

passage under the wall of a rampart or fortifi- 
cation for the purpose of blowing it up by means 
of gunpowder. Campbell. 

3. {Mining.) Crude ore or iron stone. 

MINE, V. n. [Fr. miner.] \i. mined ; pp. min- 
ing, MINED,] 

1. To dig ores, mines, or burrows. 

To the greatest depth we ever dig or muie. Woodward, 

2. To practise secret means of injury. 

Mimnq fraud shall find no way to creep 

Into their teuced ears with grave advice. SackmlU, 

MINE, V, a, 1. To sap ; to ruin by mines ; to 
undermine. “They mined the walls.” Hayward, 

2. To destroy slowly, or by secret means. 

While rank corruption, minmg all within, 

Infects unseen. Shak. 

t mInEjW. [Ft. mine.] Mien; countenance. Elyot. 

MfNE'-CAP-TA{N, n. The overseer of a mine. 

MINE'-DI-AL, w. a box and needle used by 
miners. Ask, 

MINE' MAN, n. One who works in mines. Boyle. 

MfN'^lR, n. 1. One who mines, or digs for metals. 

2. (Mil) One who is employed in making ex- 
cavations for the purpose of blowing up military 
works. WHgkt. 

mIN'9R-AL,w. [It. minerale; mina, a mine ; S]^. 
mineral; Fr. mhteraH] A natural body desti- 
tute of organization or life ; a substance found 
in or on the earth, which is neither animal nor 
vegetable. Dana. 

In the strictest sense, a mineral is a natural in- 
organic body, with a definite composition, and a reg- 
ular determinate form or series of forms. Most nun- j 
eral systems, however, include coal, amber, and min- 
eral resms ; as also certain amorphous substances of 
no precise chemical composition, as &omo kinds of 
clay. Minerals liave been classified in various ways, 
but perhaps the most rational method is that winch 
IS based upon chemical composition. Tomlinson. 

MlN'®R-AL, a, 1. Relating to, or consisting of, 
minerals. “ Mineral ingredients.” Woodward, 

2. Impregnated with, or containing, minerals. 
“ Mineral waters.” Brmide. 

Mineral adipocere, a greasy bitumen found in the 
argillaceous ores of iron. — Mineral caoutchouc, the 
elastic bitumen found at Oasticton, in Derbyshire. — 
Mineral ckamtaleon, a manganesalo of potash, so called 
from the variety of colors which its aqueous solution 
exhibits. — Mineral charcoal, fibrous mineral coni, or 
coal from which the gaseous particles have been 
driven oif by partial burning so as to leave it in tlio 
state of coke. — Mineral green, carlmnate of copper, 
obtained by precipitating a hot solution of sulphate of 
copper by carbonate of soda. — Mineral pitch, solid 
bitumen or asphaltain. — Mineral tar, the same as 
petroleum, — Mineral waters, waters or springs impreg- 
nated with imneral substances. Brande, 

MIN'ER-jVL-IST, n. One skilled in minerals. Boyle, 

m!n-?R-AL-I-ZA'TIQN, n. The act of mineral- 
izing. Vre* 

mTn'^IR-AZj-IZB, V, a. [i. MINERALIZED; pp. 
MINERALIZING, MINERALIZED.] 

1. To convert into, or combine with, a min- 
eral; as, “ Jlfmmtf/arm waters,” 

2. To combine with a metal in forming an ore 

or mineral, A. Smith, 

In treating of the several metals, ... I have taken care to 
fleserlbe tl»eir pt*eulmr position, and the rocks Which accom- 
pany or /Ni/ie/rdize them. (/re. 

MIN'^R-AD-1Z-?:R, n. (Min.) That which min- 
eralizes ; a substance with which minerals are 
combined in their ores. 

In the native oxidea,oxyji(i!n is called the mineraSserx sul- 
phur Is also a veiy common ndnartxiiser, as In the ores of coj>- 
per, lead, Jbc. Brands, 

mIN-ER-j^-lO^'IC, > minh*alogicue,] 

f Relating to mineralogy* 

MtN-9R-A-h<5p^l-C^Xi-Ly, ad. In a mineralogi- 
cal manner, * Ettey, 

MIN-ER-Al'^^Ist, n. [It. A Sp, minerahgisia; 
Fr. mifisrahffiefe.] One who is versed in min- 
eralogy, or who discourses on minerals. Browm, 

MIn-ER-Ad'O-PY, ». [Eng. mineral, and Or. 


X6yos, a discourse ; It. ^ Sp. minerahgia ; Pr. 
7nineralogie^ The science of minerals; the 
science which teaches the properties, composi- 
tion, and relations of mineral bodies, and the art 
of distinguishing and describing them. Bra^ide, 

MIN'jp-V^lR, n, [Old Fr. menio-voir.] An ani- 
mal and Its fur; the white stoat or ermine, and 
its fine white fur ; — written also memcer, mm- 

iver, and tnini^er See Meniver. Forhy. 

A brunette coat hung therewithal, 

Furred with no minever. Chaucer, 


•f" MIN^E, V a, [A. S, myngimi.] To mention. 

Could never man work thee a worser shame, 

Than once to imnge thy fhthei’s odious name. JBp. HalL 

mJN'GLE (ming'gl, 82), v. a. [A. S. mengan ; Ger. 
mengen ; Dan. mamqe ; Sw. ma7iga ; Icel. menga^ 

[i. MINGLED ; pp. MINGLING, MINGLED.] 

1. To mix; to join; to compound; to blend; 
to commix ; to intermix ; to commingle ; to in- 
termingle. 

Sulphurous and nitrous foam 
They found, they mingled. Milton- 

2. To confound ; to confuse ; to jumble. 

And earth with hell 

To mingle and involve. Milton, 

3. To debase by mixture ; to contaminate. 

The best of us appear coutented with a mingled, imiM'rfi'ct 
virtue. itogt / 

Syn.— See Mix. 

MIn'GLE, V. n. To be mixed ; to be united with. 

She, when slie saw her sister nymphs, suppressed 
Her rising fears, and 7ninyled with the rest. Addison. 

mIn'GLE (ming'gl, 82), n. A mixture; a med- 
ley ; a confused mass, [r.] Shak, 


mIn'GLE-A-BLE, a. That may be mixed- Boyle. 

MIN'GLED-LY, o-d. Confusedly. Barret, 

mIn'GLE-MAn'GLE (rnliig'gl-m&ng'gl, 82), n. A 
medley ; a hotch-potch, [ii.] Hooket', 

mIn'GLE-MENT, 71, Act of mingling. Moore. 

MlN'GLgR (mlng'gl§r), n. One who mingles, 

MIN'IARD (rnln'yard), a, [Fr, 7mgnard.] Soft ; 
dainty; migniard. — See Migniard. Todd, 

t MlN'IARD-iZE, V, a, [Fr. 7nig7iardiser.] To 
render soft, delicate, or dainty. Howell, 

mIn'I-ATE, V. a. [It. mhiiare, from L. 77\i7imm, 
vermilion.] To paint or tinge with vermilion. 

All the capitals In the body of the text arc miniated with 
a pen. Warton. 

MlN'l-ATE, a, (Bot,) Of the color of vermilion. 


II MlN'IA-TURE, or MlN'l-A-THRE [mtn'^-tar, IF. 
J, F. Ja, Sm , ; iiilii'jt-chur, S, ; inlii'$-i^-(fir, P, ; 

« niln'y^i-tiir, E . ; mlri'^-fli-cliiSr, IFa], ». (It, «ii- 
fiiatura; mmia7'e, to paint with venniuon, as 
small pictures, from L, 7nhiiu7n, vermilion ; Sp, 
7nhdatura ; Fr. ifniiuntiire,] 

1. A representation of nature by a ])i<*turc on 

a very small scale ; a very small or miimte por ■ 
trait, ‘liken ess, or picture. Braude, 

2. Representation in a small compass ; rep- 
resentation less tlian the reality* 

Tragedy is the minhiture of human life. Btyilen, 

3. t Red letter ; rubric distinction. 

If the names of other sainti are distinguished with mimu. 
ture, hers [the blessed Virgin’s] uiiglit to shine iii gold Jhrkts. 

In miniature, on a small scale. 

i| MlN'rA-TfrUB, a. Representing nature on a 
small scale ; diminutive. 

Hero shall the wnell hid its colors flow. 

And make a titiniature ereaUon grew* Gay, 

II MlN'lA-TU-RJST, «. One who makes minia- 
tures.* Bentley, 

MlN'I-BtTS, n. [L. minor, less.] A light covered 
vehicle designed to convey passengers for short 
distances. Craig, 

n. The ball of a Minie-rifle, 

MlN'Ii^^-Rl'FLE, n. A species of rifle invented 
by Captain Minid, of France, carrying a conical 
ball hollow at the base; — calk'd also tuliit- 
haM, Siiwgmkr, 

mYn'I-kIn, oe. Small; diminutive; little. Shak, 

mIN'I-KTN, n, [A. S, minicene, a nun, a demure, 
neat woman.— Fr. tnignon,] 

1. A darling ; a favorite. CWomre. 

2. A small sort of pin. Johmm, 

MlN'fM, n. [I#, minimm, the least ; It. Sf Sp* 

minima, a minim ; Fr. ififnime.] 
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1. A small being or thing ; a dwarf. JliiVitWv. 

2. A small fish ; a minnow. JBrande, 

3. A little song or poem. Spetiser. 

4. The smallest liquid measure ; the sixtieth 

part of a drachm ; — generally regarded as about 
equal to one drop. " B}aT)de, 

6. A small printing type ; minion. Johnson, 

6. One of an order of friars who styled them- 
selves Mmimi [the least]. Jo?mson, 

7. {Mils.) Anciently, the shortest note in use ; 

half a semibreve or two crotchets. Wartier. 

MtN'J-MfiNT, n. (Law.) Evidence or writings, 

whereby a man is enabled to defend the title of 
his estate; proof; muniment. IVhishaw, 

MiN'J-MiZE, V. a. [L. minimus, the least.] To 
lessen ; to diminish, [a.] l^Fesi. Rev. 

n. ; pi, MiyiJiaA. [L.] The least 
quantity, or least part of any thing; — opposed 
to maximum, 

n.', pi. MiNiMt. [L.] A being of 
the least size. tDiak. 

MIN'ING, n. 1. The act of one who mines ; the 
art or the employment of procuring metals or 
other mineral substances from mines. P. Cyc. 

2. {Mil.) The act or the art of constructing 
military mines ; sapping. Gloss. Mil. Terms. 

MINTING, p. a. Relating to the working of 
mines. “ operations.” P.Cyc. 

MIN'ION (mXn'yun), n. [It. mignone ; Fr. mignon.] 

1. A favorite or dailing, in an ill sense; a 
low, mean dependant. 

Fit mate for such a mincing minion. Spenser. 

2. A small printing type next below brevier ; 
•—sometimes called minim. 

This line is printed in minion. 

3. {Gunnery.) A piece of ordnance having 

a bore 3i inches in diameter. Dampier. 

t MlN'IQN (mln'yun), a. 1. Trim ; dainty ; fine. 

Tiicir curious singing and minion dancing. Fryth. 

2. Gentle; pleasing. ffuloet. Cofgrave. 

f mIn'ION, w. [L. minium.] Vermilion. Burton. 

t mIn'IQN-ING, n. Kind treatment. Marston. 

MIN'IQN— LIKE, > ad. Finely j daintily ; affoct- 

MlN'IQN-LY, ) edly. [k.] Camden. 

t MiN'IQN-SIlIP (niln'yyn-ship), n. The state of 
being a minion. Howell. 

f mIN'IOUS (mXn'yus), a. [L. minium, red oxide 
of lead,* vermilion.] Of the color of red lead or 
of minion, Broivne. 


fMlN'Jsn, V. a. [L. minuo; minus, less; Old 
Fr, menuiser.] To lessen ; to diminish. JBa5.v.l9. 

t mIn'ISII-Ing, n. A lessening. Stowe, 

t MlN'lSH-MfiNT, n. A diminution. More. 

MIN'IS-T^R, n, [L. minister ; It. ^ Sp. ministro ; 
Fr. ininistre.] 

1. One who ministers or serves ; a servant. 

Whosoever will be great among you, let him be your min- 
ister. Matt. XX. 20. 

2. One who acts by delegated authority ; one 
intrusted with the direction of any business; 
one who administers; an administrator; an 
agent ; — especially an agent in the administra- 
tion of the government. 

The word niinigter signifieth one that voluntarily doth the 
business of another man. Hobbes. 

Kings must be answerable to God, but the ministers to 
kings, whose eyes, ears, and hands they arc, must be answer- 
able to God and man. Jtacon. 

3. An ambassador from one court or govern- 
ment to another ; a delegate. Johnson. 

4. One who serves at the altar, or administers 
the rites of religion ; a clergyman ; a priest. 

The mt'n7iift>rsof the gospel are especially required to shine 
at lights in the world, because the distlncuon of their station 
renders their conduct more observable. JKopera. 

Syn.— See Divixe, Clergyman. 


MlNf'JS-TJfR, V. a. [L. ministro ; It. minisirare ; 
Sp. ministrar ; Fr. minisirer.] [f. ministered ; 
pp. MINISTBUINO, MINISTERED.] To give ; tO 
supply ; to afford. 


Now he that minittereth seed to the sower, both minuter 
bread jfbr your iftiod and m uUiply your seed sown. 20or. ix. 10. 


MlN'lS-TER, V. n. 1. To attend ; to serve in 
some omce. Ministering spirits.” Milton. 
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I 2. To give supplies of things needful; to 

I give assistance. 

Behold, angels came and mmistered unto him. Matt. iii. 11. 

MiN-IS-TE'RI-AL, a. [It. ministeriale ; Sp. mi- 
nisterial ; Fr.* ministf^i lel,] 

1. Acting at the command of another; at- 
tendant ; obsequious ; servile ; slavish. 

Understanding is in a man. courage and\ivacity in the 
lion; bcrvice and uanistertcU ulhciou»nesiS in the ox. Jiroicne. 

2. Acting as agent for another, or under su- 
peiior authority ; subservient; assistant. 

For the mintstet lal ofiicers in court, there must be an eye 
untu them. Macon, 

3. Pertaining to ministers of state, or to the 
ministry, to ecclesiastics or to the sacerdotal 
office. 

Very solid and \ery brilhant talents distinguish the jnmis- 
ierta/ benches. Burke. 

Such miHistertal garments as were then in use. Hooker. 

MlN-|S-TE'Rl-AIi-LY» od. In a ministerial man- 
ner. * * Waierland. 

t MiN'jS-TER-Y, n. Office ; ministry. Milton. 

t MIN'IS-TRA-Cy, n. Ministration. Wicklijfe. 

t M1N'|S-TRAL, a. Pertaining to a minister; 
ministerial.* Johnson. 

MIN'IS-TRAnT, g. [L. mmisti’O, ministrans, to 
serve.] Attendant ; acting at command. 

Princedoms and dominations inimstrant. Milton. 

MIn-JS-TRA'TION, n. [L. ministratio; It. 9m- 
nistrazione.] 

1. The act of ministering ; agency ; adminis- 
tration ; instrumentality. 

I think they ore most ordinarily done by the ministration 
of angels. Hale. 

2. Office or service of a minister ; ecclesias- 
tical function. 

It [the profession of a cler^xnon] is a ministration in holy 
things. Zaio. 

MiN'{S-TRA-TlVE, a. Affording service ; assist- 
ing; serving; administrative. Perry, 

t MlN-IS-TRA-TO'Rl-OtJs-LY, ad. As a minister 
or servant. * State Trials. 

mIn'IS-TR£ss, n. She who ministers or supplies. 


Bream (Act iii. Sc, 2), and supposed by Dr. 
Johnson to be genuine, and to have been used in 
the sense of minx. — ** Justly supposed by Ma 
lone to be an error of the press, and that mimic 
is the true word.” Todd. 

MIn^NOW, 71, [Old Fr. metiuise, small fish ; Fr. 
menu, small.] {Ich.) A very small fish ; a min- 
im; a pink; Ltuciscus phoxinus. Tarrell. 

Mf'NOR, a. [Gr, yivvi, small ; L. minor ; It. mi- 
nore ; Sp. menor ; Fr. mitieur.] 

1. Less ; smaller ; as, ** The minerr part.” 

2. ^ Inferior ; subordinate. “ The minor canons 

of his college.” Wa9'to9i, 

3. Of small account; inconsiderable; petty. 

** Petty errors and minor lapses.” Browne. 

4. {Mus.) Noting an interval half a tone 
smaller than the major of the same denomina- 
tion ; less by a semitone ; as, ‘‘ A minor third ” ; 
— noting a mode or scale having its third and 
sixth minor : — sad ; mournful ; plaintive. 

Dwight, 

Minor canon, a clergyman of a cathedral, or of a 
chapel, who occasionally assists in the performance 
of the service and anthem. 

Minor term, (Lofpe.) thft subject of the conclusion 
in a categorical syllogism, or the second proposition 
of a regular syllogism. Parker. 

MPnqR, n. 1. A person under a certain age : — 
one not permitted by law to act in civil affairs 
independently of a parent or guardian: — in 
England and the United States, one under 
twenty-one years of age. 

When the brisk minor pants for twenty-one. Pope. 

2. A Franciscan friar ; — called also a Mi- 

nonte. Todd. 

3. {Logicl) The second or particular propo- 

sition of a syllogism, or that which contains the 
minor term. — fcJee Major. Parker. 

f MIN^Q-RATE, v, a. [L. minoro, minoratus.] To 
lessen; to diminish. Brow9ie. 

t MI n-Q-RA'TIQN, n. The act of lessening* 
diminution. WaUaU. 

Mf'N9R-:&SS, n. A nun of the order of St. Clair. 

Ml'NpR-fTE, «. A Franciscan friar. MiUon. 


The lovely minisirer of truth and good. Akendde. 

t mIn'IS-TRING, n. Administration. Sir T. More. 

MTn'|S-TRY, 72. ministenumi IX. mimstero'; 
Sp. minisierio ; Fr. ministered 

1, The office or service of a minister or sub- 
ordinate. 

Agreeable to the will of God, dcclired . . . especially in all 
the mniottei ics of liis proper household, the church. Sprat. 

2. Agency; interposition; intervention. 

The poets Introduced the ministry of the gods. Bentley, 

3, The body of persons employed to adminis- 
ter the government ; cabinet ; administration. 

Tho ministry is, in fact, a committee of the 
leading members of the two Houses. It is nominated 
by the crown ; but it consists exclusively of states- 
men whose opinions on tho pressing questions of the 
tune agree in the main witli tho opinions of the ma- 
jority of the House ot Commons. MaeaiUay. 

4. The office of one who serves at the altar ; 
ecclesiastical function. 

St Paul wa* nairaculoualy called to the ministry of the 
gospel. Locke. 

mIn'IS-TRY-SHIp, 71. The state or the office of a 
minister,' Swift, 

or MiNTyM [mln'yum, S. W. J. K.\ 
mln'f-fim, P. Sm.], n. [L.]’ {Paint.) Red 
lead ; a pigment consisting of two atoms of the 
protoxide of lead, and one of the peroxide. 

jMjg- As found in commerce, it always contains a 
little additional protoxide of lead or yellow massicot. 
Ure. 

MlN'l-V^3R, n. See Meniver, and Minever. 

mInk (mingk, 82), n. {Zodl.) A small quadruped 
of the weasel tribe, found in the north of Eu- 
rope and of America, esteemed for its fur; 
mmx ; minx-otter ; vison-otter ; Mustela vison. 

Attduhon. 

MlN'JSr^l-KlfN, n. See MiNixiN. Todd. 

MtN'N5-stNG-|lE, n, [Ger. minnesinger \ minne, 
love, and singer, a singer.] A love-sin^r ; one 
of the ancient German lyno poets. Btallam. 

fMlN'NQOK, w- A word found in the earlier 
editions of Shakspeare’s Midsummer Night*s 


MI-n6r'J-TY, 72. [It, minorith ; Sp. mmoridad ; 
Fr. minorite.] 

1. The state of being a minor, or of being 

under ; nonage. Hayward. 

2. f The state of being less- Browne, 

3. The smaller number, as of a legislative as- 
sembly ; — opposed to majority. 

The minority held ibr that question in opposition to the 
majority. Johnson. 

MIN'O-TAitr [mln'o-tSLwr, W. P, J. F. Ja. Sm, 
Wr, ; ml'no-tRwr, S. K.], n. [Gr. fjuviLravpos ; M/- 
vag, husband of Fasipha^, and raZpog, a bull, the 
monster being the offspring of Pasipha€ and a 
bull. Liddell ^ Scott, — L. minotaumis ; It. ^ Sp. 
minotauro ; Fr. mmotaure.] A fabled monster, 
half man and half bull. Shak. 


MlN^STlgSR, 72. [A. S. mynster‘, Ger. munster% 

Gael. ^ Ir. manaisfear, — Gr. fiovaor^'ptw ; L. 
monasterium.] A hirge monastic, collegiate, or 
cathedral chiirch ; — frequently synonymous 
with monastery. Britton,, 

BSt’ Since the suppression of monasteries in Eng- 
land, the term minster is applied only to churches tor- 
merly connected with a few of the most eminent of 
them. Britton. 


MlN'STR^lL, 72. [Low L.' menestraUus^x minis- 
treUus*, Sp. menestril, or ministrali Fr. menes- 
tral, menesiralier, or menestralandier. — The 
various wavs in which this word was written 
have perplexed the etymology. It appears, 
however, to have been no more than a conse- 
quential usage of Fr. ministre, L. ministri (in 
the dim. form of menestral, ministrelU), and 
applied to a class of persons who were to ad- 
minister their skill in poetry and music for the 
amusement of their patrons. They are in Low 
L. sometimes called plainly ministri ; by Chau- 
cer, in his Dream, ministers ; and in the old 
paper roll printed by Leland, w'e find “ minis, 
t&rsf who were appointed “ to syng** Mchard- 
S 091 , — According to Junius, minstrel is derived 
from minster, a cathedral.] A musician of the 
middle ages, who was also a poet and singer ; a 
musician ; a bard ; a singer. 

The day was long, the wind was cold, 

The minstrel was infirm and old. 
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MIRROR 


mIn'STB^l-SY, n. 1. t Instruments used by 
minstrels ; uiusical instruments. 

For sonow of whiuh he biaiie liia vvn’itrelfsy^ 

Both harp and lute, gutci n and eawtry . Chaucer* 

2, Instrumental harmony ; music* 

Apollo’s self-will envy at his play. 

And idl the world applaud his lainsttehv- JOavies. 

3. A band of musicians. 



1M1NT,W. \A**B.mynet‘, jyut. muni; QeT,mu?ize; 
Dan. m.y 7 \t\ Icel. mynt, coin, money, — D. mo- 
mta ; It. iftwneta ; Sp. moneda^ money.] 

1. A place where money is coined, or where 
the coin of a country is manufactured. Addition* 

2 . The place where any thing is coined, 
forged, or invented. 

A man in all the world’s new fashion planted, 

That hath a wiut of phrases in lua brain. ^laL. 

AllNT, n* [Gr. fiivdn ; D, me?iiha* — A. S. minta^ or 
minte.] {Bot.) A. genus of herbaceous aromatic 
plants of seNcral species, including ^earmint 
{JMentha and peppermint {Mentha pi- 
perita) ; Mentha* Loudon* 

MINT, V* a* [A. S. m^jnetianJl [i. minted ; pp. 

MINTING, MINTED.] 

1 . To coin ; to stamp, as money. “Coins which 

should then be minted.** Bacon. 

2. To invent ; to forge ; to fabricate. Bacon. 

MINTAGE, n* 1. That which is coined or 
stamped. , Mili07i. 

2. Duty paid for coining. Ainsworth. 

MlNT'^R, n* 1. A maker of coins. Camden. 

2. An inventor, [s.] Gayton. 

mINT^— JU'L^JP, n. A drink made of brandy,^ or 
other spirit, sugar, and water, with an infusion 
of leaves of mint. [Local, U. S,] Marry ait. 

MINT' M An, n. One skilled in coinage. Bacon. 

MInT -MAS-T^R, n. 1 . One who presides in coin* 
age ; master of the mint. ^ J^oyle. 

2 . One who invents ; minter. Locke, 

mIn'U.£nd, n. [L. minuendus, to be diminished ; 
mmuo, to lessen.] {Anth.) The number from 
which another number is to be subtracted. 

MlN'U-fiT, n. [It. minuetto \ Sp. minue^ or minu- 
ete i Fr. meniwt.'} 

1. A stately, regular dance. Spectator, 

2, A tune to which a minuet is danced. Cmiy. 

t mIn'UM, 71. 1. A printing type ; a minion. 

2. A song or poem ; a minim. Bailey. 

a. [L., Uss.l {Algebra.) Noting the 
sign of subtraction, thus ( — ) ; as, 10 — 6—4. 

Ml-N&S'CULE, n, \U.minusculumi rather small ; 
minus, loss.} A small or minute sort of letter 
or character used in MSS, in the middle ages. 
—See Majuscvjle. Gefii. Mag. 

Ml-Ntrs'CULE, a. Small ; minute 5 — relating to 
a kind of letter so called. G&dt, Mag. 

f MlN'y-TA-RYf Consisting of minutes. Fuller. 

M?-N0TE', or Ml-NUTE' [me-nSt', S, X F. K . ; 
mX-nflt', Ja. 8w.], a, [Gr. {ttvU, inw6s, little ; L. 
minidus ; It. m%7iuto ; Sp. memido ; Fr. menu.) 

1. Very small ; little ; slender ; small in bulk 

or in consequence. South. 

2. Observant of small things or trifles ; cir- 
cumstantial ; particular ; critical. “ These mi- 
nute philosophers.^* Bei'kdey, 

If we wish to be veiy minvie. we proneunce the i tn the 
flr*t syUable tons* Walker. 

Syzx. — Bee CiRcuMSXANXXAn. 


MlN'UTE (mih'ut or mln'jt) [mXn'nflt, X. Ja.i 
mXn'it, S, B, Jt\ K, Wr . ; inln^nit or iiilw'wat, W. 
;?w.], n. [It. ^ Sp. minuto ; Fr. mmute.] 

X, f Any thing very small ; a mite, X. Taylor. 
2 . The sixtieth part of an hour : — any small 
space of time. 

^ The «pe«dof god« 

Time eounti not, though with iwiftest mimatut winged. Stmm. 


3. The first draught of a writing; a short 
note of any thing done or to be done. 

Have you made a minvtte of that contract? Johnson. 


A minute detail of things singly enu- 
merated; minutiie, [it.] 

Fropheeiea of him which were ao clear, and deeccntlrd to 
mnuics and circumitancee of hie pawlon. Ilmnmotul. 


4 . {Geom.) The sixtieth part of a degree. 

5. (Arc/i.) The sixtieth part of the lower di- 
ameter of the shaft of a column. Weale. 


MIN'UTE, ®. a. [t. MINUTED ; pp. MINUTING, 
MINUTED.] To set down in short hints or 
notes. “I minuted what he had said.’* Spectator. 

MIN'UTE-BELL, «. A beU sounded every min- 
ute.* 


MIN'UTE-BOOK, n. A book of short hints. 

MIN'UTE-GLAsS, n. A glass constructed like 
the hour-glass, and of which the sand measures 
a minute. — See Houb-gdass. Johnson, 

mIn'UTE-GUN, n. A gun fired every minute. 

MIN'UTE-HAND, M. The hand of a clock or 
watch that points out the minutes. Baxter . 

MIN'UTE-jAcK, n. A little figure that strikes 
the quarters ; Jack of the clock-house. 

You fools of fortune, trencher friends, time’s flies, 

Cap and knee slaves, vapors, and vunutc-jocta, khajc. 

Minute-jacks, in Shakspeare’s 77mon, have 
been generally interpreted to mean the same as Jacks 
of the clock-home ; but how they can be called imvute- 
jacks, whose office is only to strike hours or quarters, 
‘is not easily explained. ... I rather think no more is 
meant by minute-jaUs, than * fellows that watch their 
minutes to make their advantage; time-servers.’” 
JTares. 

mIn'VTE-LY, a. Happening every minute, [ii.] 
His minuielit dread and expectation. Iltanmond. 


MIn'UTE-LY, ad. Every minute. Bammond. 


Ml-NUTE'LY [see Mi-nOte’], ad. To a small 
point ; exactly to the least part ; nicely. 

At the creat day, it will be inouired very mtnuf^A not 
only -what -we did know, but also what we might have known 
lirtPr wA nlonaed. 


mLv'UTE-MAN, n . ; pi. MlN'r/TE-MiCN. A man en- 
listed as a soldier, and held bound to march at 
a minute’s warning. Br . A. Holmes. 


MI-NIJTE'NPSS, n. The quality of being minute ; 
smallness ; inconsideraoleness. Bentley. 


MIn'TTTE-WATCH (-w»ch), n. A watch for 
measuring minutes, or on which minutes are 
distinctly marked. Boyle. 

MT-JTU' Tl-JB (me-nfl'shc-s), n. pi. [L.] Minute 
*or small things or particulars. JJr. Maxwell. 

mInX (mingks, 82), w. 1. [Perhaps contracted 
from minikin. B.ichardso7i^ A pert, wanton 
girl, Shah. 

2. A she-puppy. Crahh. 

3. {Zo'il.) An animal of the weasel kind; a 

m ink . — See Mink. AvAubon, 


MlNX'-OX-TJeiR, n, A mink ; the vison-weasel. 

P.en7%ant. 


Mi'NY, a. Relating to mines; subterraneous. 
“ Mlny caverns.” Thomson. 

Mf' 0 -C:KNE, a, [Gr. iti'wv, less, and Katvds, recent.] 
(Oeol.) Relating to the second division of the 
tertiary epoch, succeeding the eocene period, or 
to geological formations containing a minority 
of fossil shells of recent species. Brawle, 

Mla’U^l-LfiT (inIk'wq-lSt), n. [Sp. mfffwefete.] A 
mountain soldier ; a partisan soldier. Smart. 

Mf'RA. u, (Astron.) A remarkable, variable star 
in the constellation Cetus. Ilind. 

t MI-rAb'I-LA-RY, n, [L. mirabilis, wonderful.] 
A writer or ’rela'tcr of wonders. Bacon. 

MI-rXb'I-LB UJQ'l^tr. [L.] Wonderful to be 
told. * * * Scudamore. 

MI-rAq'(-LITK, n. [L. fntroMliit, wonderful, and 
Gx, Wos, a stone.] {Mm.) A sulphate of soda ; 
glauber salt. Da7ia. 

t Mi'RA-BLE, Wonderful; admirable. Shak. 

MI'RAjCH, n. (Astron.) A bright star in the con- 
stellation Andromeda. I/ind. 


MlR'A-CLB CmlrVkl) fmlrVMt X, F, Xa. 

K. Sm. R. IVb . ; in«rVkb n, [L. 
kem ; miror, to wonder ; It. miracolo ; Sp. mi- 
lagro ; Fr. mirctclc*.'] 

L An effect of which the antecedent cannot 


be referred to any secondary cause ; an event 
or occurrence which cannot be explained by any 
known law of nature ; a deviation from the es- 
tablished laws of nature; something not only 


superhuman, but preternatural; a prodigy; a 
wonder ; a marvel. 

This beainwing of miracles did Jesus in Cana of Galilee. 

® John 11 . 11, 

If St. Paul did not woik actual, sensible, public miracles, 
ha has knowingly, in these letters, borne his testimony to a 
falsehood. 


2 . A play, or theatrical representation of mir- 
acles, or of some legend, given at holiday 
seasons in the middle ages. 


At markets and miracles we medly us never, i*. Plouhman. 

Syn. — A miracle (as the raising of the dead to 
life) 13 supernatural. Prodigies, wonders, and marcels 
are natural, but extraordinary and uiicoinnion occur- 
rences. A prodigy is an unusual effort of nature, as 
the elevation of a volcanic island from the sea. IFon- 
ders and marvels excite admiration and amazement, 
as the feats of jugglers, A monster, such as a call 
with two heads, is regarded as unnatural, that is, 
contrary to the caramon course of nature, and is styled 
a lusus naturcB. 


t MiR'A-CLE, V. a. To make wonderful. Shak. 

mIr'A-CLE-MUN'G^:R (-mSng'ger, 82), n. A pre- 
tender to the performance of miracles ; an im' 
poster ; a juggler. BallyweV,- 

t Ml-RAC'U-DiZE, V. a. To represent as a mira- 
cle ; to make miraculous. Shaftesbury, 

MI-RAc'n-LOf5^S, a. [It. mii^acolosoi Sp. mila'" 
groso‘, *Fr. 77iiracuhitx.'\ Having the nature of 
a miracle ; supernatural ; very wonderful. 

At the first planting of the Christian religion, God was 
pleased to accompany it with a miraculous pow er* 2 illotbon. 

MI-RAC'U-LOtrS-LY, ad. In a miraculous man- 
ner ; wonderfully! Dryden. 


Mf-RAc'U-LOUS-N£ss, n. The state of being 
miraculous. “ The of such^ap- 

pearances.” West. 

MJR^A-DOR^, 71. [Sp., from mirar, to behold.] 
A balcony or gallery. JDnjden, 

MIRAGE (mS-rdzh'), «. [Fr., from mirer, to loom.] 
An optical illusion, caused by unequal refrac- 
tion in the lower strata of the atmosphere, by 
which remote objects on the sea or the land ap- 
pear to be double, as if reflected in a minor, or 
to be suspended in the air. Brands. 

HOP- When the effect is confined to apparent eleva- 
tion, it is termed by manners looming ; when inverted 
images are formed, the Italians give it the name of 
Fata Morgana. Braude, 

MIRE, 71 . [Sw. fnyra, marshy ground ; Icel. myri.'} 
Soft, wot earth ; mud. Boscoimnon. 

t MiRE, n. [W. myr.) An ant. Johnson, 

MlRE, V. a. H. MiuED ; pin MiHiNO, miked.] To 
whelm in the mud ; to soil with mud. Shak, 


MIRE, V. 71. To sink in mire or mud. Ash. 

MIRE'-OROW, n. {Omith.) The laughing gull; 
Xema ridihundus. Eng. Vyc. 


MIRE'DRCm, n, {Omith.) The bittern; Botau- 
rus stellans, Yarrelt. 


MI-rIf'jC, ) 1 . Doing wonders. Bailey. 

MI-rIf'I-CAL, > 2. Wonderfully done ; mar- 
vellous. * Blount, 

t Ml-RlF'l-cf:NT, a. [L, minjem; fnirus, won- 
derful, and facio, to make.] Producing or caus- 
ing wonder ; wonderful. IL More. 

MlR'l-NfiSS, n. Dirtiness; fulness of mud or 
mire. Johmon. 

mYrk, a. [A, S. mire, darkness.] Dark; ol>» 
scare ; murky ; mirky. Vhaw*er. Myron, 

t M‘iRK'S<}MEt a. Dark ; murky. f^nser, 

t MlRK’SOME-NfiSS, n. Obscurity. Mowdagu, 

MlRK%£t. Dark ; murky.— See MruiCY.*/b^)W<m. 

mIr'ROR, n. [L. miror, to admire ; Pr. 
se mirer, to look at one’s self, as in a glass.] 

1 . A looking-glass, or speculum, or .any otlior 
polished body that reflects the images of objects. 

And In Wi waters, which your nnnttr make. 

Ik'hald your fiu'cs aa the i ryatal bri^fltt. Upamr, 

2. That in whleh, or one in whom, a true 
type may be seen ; a pattern ; an exemplar ; an 
example ; an archetype ; a prototype. 

How Ikrwt thou, mirror ef ill murtlsl men ? S9mk. 

3. (Arch.) An oval ornament cut into deen 
mouldings and separated by wreaths. WrighL 


A, E, I, % long; A, fi, I, 6, t, 1 ^, shorty A, jp, b Vp T» ohsoure; 
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MIR'ROR, 15. a. To represent or eachibit by means 
of a mirror, or as in a mirror. Talfourd. 

MIR'ROR-STONB, to. A stone which reflects 
images liice a mirror. Ainsworth, 

MIRTH, TO. [A. S. myrth\ myrig, merry.] Noisy 
gayety ; laughter ; merriment ; jollity ; festivity ; 
joviality; hilarity; sport; fun, 

I have always preferred cheerfulness to mirth. The latter I 
consider as an act, the former as a habit, of the mind.^lc/cfison. 

Syn. — See Cheerfulness, Gayety, Joy. 

M’fRTH'FfjL, a. 1. Merry ; gay ; joyful ; jovial ; 
cheerful; joyous; jocund; cheery. 

When round the mirttiful board the harp is borne. West. 

2. Provoking merriment ; causing laughter. 

Tell mirthful tales in course that fill the room 

With laughter. Beau. !f FI, 

Syn. — See Cheerful. 

MIRTH 'F'&L-LY, ad. In a mirthful or merry 
manner; jovially. Serbet't. 

MIRTH 'FUL-NESS, TO. The quality or the state of 
being mil thful; mirth; merriment. Smart, 

M’fRTfPL^SS, a. Joyless ; cheerless. Chaticer, 

MIRTH'LBSS-NfiSS, TO. Absence of mirth. Craig, 

MliR'Y, a, 1, Full of mire ; muddy. Swift, 

2\ Consisting of, or resembling, mire. Shah, 

MIR' ZB i TO, [A corruption of the Persian title 
Emir^Zadah^ sons of the prince.] The common 
style of honor in Persia, when it precedes the 
surname of an individual ; when appended to a 
surname, it signifies a prince, and is given to 
the son of the emperor. Brande, 

MTS-. 1. [M. Goth, missa ; A. S., Dan., ^ Icel. 
mis I A. S. TOm^ian, to err.] A Saxon prefix, 
having the same origin with the verb to miss^ to 
be in error ; and it gives this signification to 
the words with which it is compounded; as, 
judge, misjudge, 

2. [Gr. litvim, to hatej An initial syllable, in 
some words from the Greek, implying hatred ; 
as, misanthrope^ a hater of mankind. , 

jQg^“ What is remarkable in the pronunciation or, 
this inseparable preposition is, that the whether the 
accent be on it or not, or whether it be followed by a 
sharp or fiat consonant, always retains its sharp, hiss- 
infr sound, and never {toes into z, like dis and ez. The 
reason seems to be, tJiat the latter come to us com- 
pounded, and have their meaning so mingled with the 
word as to coalesce with it, while mis remains a dis- 
tinct prefix, and has one uniform meaning.” Walker. 

MTs-AC-C^:P-TA'TIQN, to. The act of taking or 
understanding in a wrong sense. Johnson, 

t m 1S-AC-COMPT' (-?Lk-fcd<lntO, v, a. To account 
wrongly. Chaucer, 

MlS-AD-VfeNT'URE (rals-?id-v€nt'yur), TO. [Fr. 
m^saventt/re,^ 

1. Mischance ; misfortune ; mishap ; ill luck ; 
bad fortune ; cross ; reverse. 

Your looks are pale and wild, and do import 
Some misadventure, Shak, 

2. (Law,) An accident or casualty resulting 

in the death of any person. Whishaw. 

MlS-AD-VfiNT'URED, a. Unfortunate. Shak. 

MlS-AD-VfiNT'UR-O&S, o. Unfortunate ; un- 
luc&y ; unsuccessful. Coleridge, 

MlS-AD-vfCE^ TO. Ill advice ; bad counsel- Aeh, 
MlS-.\D-vr§E', V, a. To give bad advice to. Bailey, 

Mla-AD-VifED' (-vizd')» Wrongly advised; ill 
directed; ill-advised. Johnson, 

t MlS-AD-Vi§'5lD-LY, ad. Inconsiderately. XJdat, 
t MlS-AF-FfiOT', V. a. To dislike. MiUoTu 

mIs-AP-P£ct'^;D, a. Ill-affected; ill-disposed. 

All the membew must needs bo mlsaSkcted, Burton, 
t mIS-AF-F£o'TIQN, To. a wrong affection. EaU, 
MiS AF-FXRMS 15, a. To affirm incorrectly. MiUon, 
MlS-AlMED (-arad')» Aimed wrongly. Spenser, 

MIh-Al-L5;-GA'TI9N, to. A false statement. 

Who have charged mo . , , with nmcdlieffations. Bp, Morton, 

MlS-AL-LiS^E' (-Ifij ), tJ. a, [i, MlfiALLEGED ; jftp, 
hnSiLLEGINO, MISALLEGED.] To alle^ 
falsely, as a proof or argument. Bp, Hall, 


MIS-AL-lFaXCE, to. [Fr, mesaHiafiee.l Im- 
proper alliance or association. Hurd, 

JVIIS-AL-LIED' (-lid'), a. Ill-associated- Burke, 
MlS-AL-LOT'MgNT, TO. A ^vrong allotment, 
t mIs-Al'TER, t*. a. To alter wrongly. Bp, Hall. 

MiS'AN-THROPE, to. [Gr. fiicravOpwros ; to 

hate, and avdowiroc, a man ; It. a Sp. misuntropo ; 
Fr, misanthrope,) One who Hates mankind ; a 
misanthropist; a man-hater. Swift, 

MiS-AN-THROP'lO, ) misantropieo ; 

MiS-AN-THROP'l-GAL, 5 Fr. misanfhropigue,) 
Relating to misanthropy ; hating mankind. 

What can be more ^loonyr and nusanthropic than the fol- 
lowing strain of diseuntentf Obaervei . 

MIS-AN'THRO-PIST, TO. A hater of mankind; a 
man-hater ; a misanthrope. Bailey, 

MiS-AN'THRO-PIZE, v. a. To render misan- 
thropical. [r.] Qu. Rev, 

f MIS-AN'THRO-POS, to. a misanthrope. Shak. 

MIS-AN'THRO-PY, to . JGr. utaavdotaria ; It. <Sr Sp. 
misantropia; Fr. mtsanthropie,) Hatred of 
mankind ; aversion to mankind. 

In this last part of his imaginary travels. Swift has indulged 
a misanthropi; that is intolerable. Bord Orrery, 

mTS-AP-PLI-CA'TION, to. a wrong application. 
“ Misapplication of the means of life.** South, 

MIS-AP-PLY', V, a, p. MISAPPLIED ; pp, MISAP- 
PLYING, MISAPPLIED.] To apply incoirectly or 
to a 'wrong purpose ; to misemploy. 

Virtue itself turns vice, being misapplied. Shak, 

mIs-AP-PLY'JNG, To. Act of one who misapplies. 

MlS-AP-PRE'Cf-AT-ED (mls-fip-prS'she-at-ed), a. 
Not well appreciated. Blackwood, 

MfS-AP-PRF-HfiND', V, a. p. MISAPPREHENDED ; 
pp. MISAPPREHENDING, MISAPPREHENDED.] 
Not to understand rightly; to misunderstand ; 
to mistake ; to misconceive. Locke, 

MIS-Ap-PRJP-hEn'SION, to. Misunderstanding; 
mistake ; misconception, ** Our misajmrehen- 
sions and errors.** GlamiU, 

MlS-AP-PRd-PRl-A'TIQN, TO. A wrong or im- 
proper appropriation. Ch. Oh, 

MIS-AR-RAN^E', p. MIS ARRANGED; pp. 

mis’arranging, misarranged.] To arrange 
wrong ; to put in a wrong order, Clarke. 

MfS-AR-RAN^E^MJgNT, to. A wrong arrangement. 

Fantastic misarrangement.** Cowper, 

mIs-AS-CRIbe*, 17. a. To ascribe falsely. Boyle. 
t mIs-AS-SAY', V, a* To assay wrongly. Browne, 

mIs-^S-SIGN' C-sln'), V. a. To assign falsely or 
erroneously. Boyle, 

t mIs- AT-t£nd', 15. a. To disregard. “ The mis-- 
attended words of Christ.” Milton. 

mTS-BEAr', 15. to. To bear, carry, or conduct ill 
or virrongly ; to misbehave. Chaucer, 

MfS-B^i-C6ME' (mls-b^-kfim'), 15. a, [i. misbe- 
came; pp. MISBECOMING, MISBECOME.] NottO 
become ; to be unseemly to ; not to suit. 

Thy father will not act wbat misbecomes him. Addison, 

mIS-BJ:-c6m'JNG, a. Unbecoming; unseemly. 
“ Misbecoming and disingenuous ways,*’ Locke, 

mIS-B5-c6m'|NG-LY, ad. Unbecomingly. 

MlS-B15-c6M'JNG-NfeSS, TO. Unbecomingness ; 

unsuitableness. Boyle, 

t mIS-BEOE’, 15. a. [A. S. misheodan.) H. Mis- 
BODE.] To wrong ; to injure. Chaucer, 

t 15. a. To beget •wrongfully or un- 
lawfully. JR. Gloucester. 

MlS-BB-FlT'TlNG, a. Unsuitable ; not befitting. 
mJs-BJP-gOt', a. Misbegotten. Shak, 

mIS-B^I-gQT'TEN C-tn), a. Unlawfully or irregu- 
larly begotten ; miscreated. Dry den, 

mIs-B®-HAVE', V, TO. p. misbehaved; pp, mis- 
behaving, MISBEHAVED.] To act or behave ill 
or improperly. Johnson, 

MlS-B9-HAVE', 15. a. To conduct ill or improp- 
erly used with the refiective pronoun. 

If any one do ofSend or tmAehave himself. Mooher, 


mIs-B?-HAVED’ (-liavdO, a. Ill-bred; unciviL 

MIS-B^I-HAV'IOR (mSs-b^-bav'j ijir), to. Ill con- 
duct; misconduct; ill behavior. Addison, 

MIS-Bg-HOLD'EN, a. Offensive ; unkind ; dis- 
obliging. [North of England.] Holloway, 
According to Forby, miMioldina is used with 
the same meaning in the east part of England, ap- 
plied only to words ; as, “ I never gave her one mis- 
beholdiiig word.” — The word mishekolden is sometimes 
thus u&ed colloquially in the Cnited States. 

MIS-BE-LIEF' (mis-b^-lSf), to. "Wrong or erro- 
neous belief ; false religion. Massmger, 

MIS-BB-DIEVE' (mas-b^-iev'), v, TO, To believe 
erroneously ; to hold a false religion. “ That 
misbelteiing Moor,’* Shak, 

MlS-B5-LIEV'5R, to. One who believes wrongly ; 
one who holds a false religion. Dryden, 

t MlS-Bg-SEEM', 15. a. Not to become. Bp, Hall, 

MIS-BE-STOW’ (mls-b§-8t50, ®. a. To bestow 
improperly. “ Misbestowed wealth.” MiUon, 

mIS-BQrN’, a. Bom to misfortune or evil; un- 
luckily bom. “ Ah ! muborn elf.” Spenser, 

MIS-CAL'ey-LATE, V, a, \i, MISCALCULATED ; 
pp, MISCALCULATING, MISCALCULATED.] To 
calculate or reckon erroneously, Arbuthnot, 

MIS-CAL-CU-LA’TIQN, to. Wrong or erroneous 
calculation. Todd. 

MIS-CALL', 15. a, J[l. MISCALLED ; pp. MISCALL- 
ING, MISCALLED.] [Written also miscal) 

1. To call or name improperly ; to denote by 
a wrong name ; to misterm ; to misname. 

What you miscall their folly is their care. Bryden. 

2. To abuse ; to ill-treat, [N.of Eng.]JBrocAe^f. 

m 1S-CAR’R|A9E (mls-k&r’rij), to. 1, The act ot 
miscarrying; failure; mischance; mishap. 

2. The act of bringing forth young before the 

due time ; abortion. Dimglison, 

** The expulsion of the foetus from the uterus 
within six weeks after conception, is usually called 
miscarriage ; if it occur between six weeks and six 
months, it is called abortion ; and if, during any part 
of the last throe months before the completion of the 
natural term, T^remature labor,^^ Hoblyn, 

3. Ill conduct ; misconduct ; wrong behavior. 

The iailingg and miscarriages of the righteous. Rogers, 

m1s-CAR'R|A9E A-BLE, a. Liable to miscarry. 
[r.] Bp, Hall, 

MIS-CAR'RY, 15. TO. [i. MISCARRIED; pp, MIS- 
CARRYING, MISCARRIED.] 

1. To fail ; not to have the intended event ; 
not to succeed ; to he unsuccessful. 

Frederick, the great soldier, who miscarried at sea. JShak, 

2. To fail in conveyance; to go wrong; to 

fail of arriving at the place of destination, as a 
letter. Addison. 

3. To bring forth young before the due time ; 

to have an abortion. Pope, 

MIS-CAST', 15. a. [i, MISCAST ; pp. MISCASTING, 
MISCAST,] To cast erroneously • to take a 
wrong account of. Browne. 

MIs-CAST’, n. An erroneous cast, Wright, 
mIs-0^:-95-NA'TI0N, «. [L. misceo^ to mix, and 
genoj .0 beget.] A mixing of races; amalgamation. 
MlS-CfiL-LA-NA'Rl-AN, TO. A writer of miscel- 
lanies ; a miscellaiiist. Shaftesbury. 

t MlS'Olglli-LANE, TO. [See Maslin, and Meslin.] 
Mixed corn ; maslin ; meslin. Bacon, 

mIs-C 51 L-LA*NE-A, to. pi, [L.1 Miscellaneous 
matters ; a collection of miscellanies. West, Rev, 
MlS-C®L-LA'N®-OtlS, a, [L. misceUaneits ; mis- 
ceo, to mix; It. misceUaneo.) Composed of 
various kinds; embracing many sorts ; mingled; 
diversified; various; promiscuous. Milton. 

mIs-0?JL-LA'N^-OGs-LY, ad. In a miscellane- 
ous manner. * Ed, Rev, 

MlS-CgL-LA*N9-oyS-NfiSS, TO. The state of be- 
ing miscellaneous. Johnsm, 

MlS-CfiL'LA-NlST, to. A writer of miscellaneous 
essays or treatises ; a miscellarian. Disraeli, 

MlS’OipL-LA-NY [mls’s^l-l^i-n?, W, P. J, E, F, 
Ja. K. Sm, B, Wr, Wh , ; mia-sfil^la-n^, JKsroridA]* 
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MISE 


n* (L. T»v^c‘=‘^ljinpoMs; T+. mlsceU 

la,7 ^ ; Sp. misoelanea , L ;./#*.*/ / uk c-.J 

1. Something mixed ; a mixture ; a medley ; 
a jumble; a diversity; a variety. 

’T is but a bundle or miscellany of sm. 1(J58. 

2. A collection of short, literary compositions 
on various subjects, or of various kinds. Pope, 

Syn. — See Mixture. 

t*MlS'CjpL-Li\-NY, a. Miscellaneous. Bacon, 

f-MlS-CEN'TRE (mls-sSn't^r), v, a. To concen- 
trate or place amiss. Donne, 

MIs-CHAnce', V, n. To happen wrongly or un- 
fortunately. Spemer, 

mIs-CHANCE', n. Ill luck ; misfortune ; mishap. 

View these letters, full of bad misc/iance, Shak, 

MlS-fJIlAR'AC-TjpR-IZE, V, a. To characterize 
falsely or erroneously. Smart, 

MlfS-CHAR<^E', V, a. To charge erroneously. 
“Particulars mischargedP Hale. 

MIs-CHARQ^E', n. An erroneous charge. Smart, 

MlS'CHlEF (niTs'chif), n, [Old Fr. meschef\ mes, 
a prefix equivalent to the English prefix 
and cAe/j head or end ; Fr. mechef.'\ 

1. Whatever is ill or injurioiis ; evil ; ill ; 

harm ; hurt ; injury ; damage ; calamity. “ Lest 
some mischief befall him.** Gen. xlii. 4. 

It is sport to a fool to do mUteUxfif, Pt ov. x, 23. 

2. Ill consequence ; vexatious afiTair ; misfor- 
tune; evil; trouble. 

States call m foreigners to assHt them against a common 
enemy; but the mlscuief was. those allies would never allow 
that the common enemy was subdued. Hwift. 

Syn. — Soe Injury. 

t Mts'GHlEF (mls'chif), «. a. To hurt ; to harm ; 
to injure ; to molest ; to annoy. 

It is in me to plague and miseh^f you indeed. Hollcmd. 

MlS'OHlEP-MAK'?R, n. One who makes or 
causes mischief. Johnson, 

MIs'CHIEF-MAK'ING, a. Causing harm. Mis- 
chief-making beauty.” Rowe. 

II m!S'CHIEV-OOS [mls'ch^-viSs, 5. W. J. E. F, 
Ja. K. Sw.; mls'cli§-vas or mis-chfi'vus, P.], a, 

1. Making mischief ; harmful ; hurtful ; de- 
structive ; noxious ; pernicious ; injurious. 

This false, wily. doubUng disposition is intolerably mis- 
cAj^rous to society. South, 

2. Inclined to do mischief ; vicious ; sinful ; 

wicked ; malicious. Dryden. 

jSgp* “ Old authors, and the modern vulgar, accent 
the second syllable of misrMeuoas.^^ Smart, 

II MlS'GHIEV-O&S-LY (ml8'ch§-vtis-l$), ad. In a 
mischievous manner. Dryden* 

II MlS'Cri|EV-OlTS-NESS (mls'shf-v^s-nSs), n. The 
quality of being mischievous ; hurtfuhiess ; in- 
juriousness ; perniciousness ; wickedness. South, 

(mish'ngi), n. [Heb. a rep- 

etition; the second law.] The text of both the 
Jerusalem and the Babylonish Talmud, as dis- 
tinguished from the Gemara^ or coinmentarv on 
the text ; written also mishna, Oalmet. 

MIs-CH66^E', V. a, p, MiscHosE ; pp. mischoos- 
INO, MISCHOSBN.] To choose wrongly. Stow, 

MlS-GHRlS'TEN (-krls^sn), v. a. To christen 
wrong, Qu. Rev. 

t mTs-CI-B1l'I-TY, n, [Fr. miscibilit^.l The ca- 
pacity of being mixed. Maunder, 

-tMlS'Cf-BLE, a. [Fr, from L. misceo, 

to mix.] That may be mixed. Arbuthnot. 

MlS-Ci-TA'TIQN, n. Incorrect or false citation 
or quotation ; misquotation. Bp. HaU, 

MJS-CITB', u. a. To cite or quote wrong. HaU, 

MXS-CLAiM^ n. Mistaken claim. Bacon, 

f mIs-OLEAP', V, a. To miscall. Chauaer. 

MtS-CdG'Nl-zANT, a. (Law,) Ignorant; not 
knowing. Whishaw, 

f MlS- 06 G'NfZE, V. a,To vedsundexstand, Holland, 

MlS-CQL-L]eOT',v.a. To coHect wrongly. Hooker, 

MlS-CQI^LiSC'TrON, n, A wrong or deficient 
collection, [iij Bp, Hall. 
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t MIS-c6m^PQBT (-kiim'furt), n. Trouble; dis- 
comfort. C/iatccer, 

MlS-COM-PRE-HfiND', v, a. To comprehend in- 
correctly or erroneously. Hunter. 

MIS-c6m-PU-TA'TION, n. Incorrect computa- 
tion ; false reckoning. Clarendon, 

MIS-GOM-PUTE', V, a. To compute erroneously ; 

1 to miscalculate. Browne, 

MIS-CQN-GEIT' (mis-kon-set'), n. A false opin- 
ion ; a wrong notion; a misconception. HooAer. 

MiS-CQN-CEI VE' (mIs-kon-s5v'), v. a, [i. miscon- 
ceived ; pp. MISCONCEIVING, MISCONCEIVED.] 
To misjudge ; to have a false notion of ; to mis^* 
apprehend; to mis imder stand. Hooker, 

MIS-GON-CEIVE', v, n. To have a wrong idea ; 
to entertain a mistaken notion. 2 Macc. 

MIS-GON-CEIV'^IR, «. One who misconceives. 

MIS-CQN-GEP'TION, n, A wrong notion or idea; 
misapprehension ; mistake. Burnet. 

MiS-CoN'DUGT, n. Bad conduct ; misbehavior ; 
ill behavior. “ Their past miscondtiotS’ Roger's. 

MIS-GQN-DUGT^ V. a. [f. MISCONDUCTED ; pp. 
MISCONDUCTING, MISCONDUCTED.] To COnduct 

or manage ill or amiss. Johnson, 

mIS-g5n'FI-DBNT, a. ^ Having or placing confi- 
dence wrongly or amiss, [rj Bpt, HaU, 

MlS-CON-JECT'URE (-jefct'yur), n, A wrong guess. 

I hope they will - . . correct our 7tiisconjecture». Browne. 
MlS-CON-JfeGT'URE, v,a. To conjecture or guess 
wrong ; to form a wrong notion of, Johnson. 

MlS-GQN-jfiCT'URE, V, n. To make a wrong 
guess or conjecture. Bacon, 

mIS-C6n-S^1-GRA'TIQN, n. A wrong or errone- 
ous consecration. More, 

MlS-GON'S^l-dUfiNCE, n, A wrong or erroneous 
consequence, [r.] Leighton, 

MlS-CQN-STRt/CT', ®. a. To construct or inter- 
pret wrong or erroneously. Fox, 

MIS-CQN-STrOc'TION, n. A wrong or erroneous 
construction or interpretation. Stilhngfleet, 

MiS-CON'STRtlE (mls-kJSn'strd), a. [{.MISCON- 
STRUED ; pp. MISCONSTRUING, MISCONSTRUED.] 

To construe wrong ; to misinterpret. 

I Do not, great sir, misconstrue his intent. Dryden. 

mIs-G(3n^STRIT- 5R, n. One who misconstrues, 
t m!s-CON-TENT', a. Discontented. Vdal. 

m!s-CON-tIn'U-ANCE, n. (Laic.) The contin- 
uation of a suit by improper process. IVhishaw. 

i" MIS-C6RD', 1 ?. «, To be discordant. Chaucer, 

MiS-CQR-RfiCT', V, a. To mistake in correcting; 
to make wrong in attempting to correct. Smm't, 

MiS-Cofi’N'SEL, V, a. To advise wrong. Spe^iser. 

MIS-G01)^NT', V. a. [{. MISCOUNTED ; pp. MIS- 
COUNTING, MISCOUNTED.] To count wrong; 

to reckon wrong ; to miscompute. Hall, 

In thoir computation they had mistaken and miscovntetf 
... a hundred years. IML 

Mla-COI^NT', V, n. To make a false reckoning. 

Thus do all men generally mittrount in the days of their 
health. liy, 

Mla-C5ty NT', n. An erroneous reckoning. Smart, 
t MTa-GOV'ET,T.a. To covet wrongfully. Chaucer, 

tMtS'CR?;-ANGE, ? foid Fr. mesrr^kince^ 
t MlS'GRB-AN-CY, ) Unbelief; false faith ; mis- 
belief ; adiiercnee to a false religion. Spemer, 

mIS'CR5-4NT, n, [Old Fr, mescr^aini\ Fr. mtf- 
cr4ant\ 'It, miscredente I miscredensa^ infidel- 
ity.] 

1. t One who holds a false faith ; an infidel. 

t^Miecrmnt meant, at simply a xMdiever, 

Trench, 

A Wicked Mnaration of mfsercoats, vrhkb bsd fbriaken 
the living God. Hooker, 

2. A vile wretch ; a villain ; a ruffian. Shak, 

t Mls-OR^l-ATB', a. Miscreated. Shak. 

MiS-ORg-AT'jpD, a. Created or formed wrong. 
“ Thy miscreated front.” Miittm, 

MlB-GR|i-A'T{VE,» a. That creates amias* SkeUey, 


t MlS-CR?-DU'Ll-TY, n. Incredulity. Bp. HaU, 
mIs'GU, n. An Indian dentifrice. Scudamore, 

MIS-DATE', V, a, [{. MISDATED ; pp, MISDATING, 
MISDATED.] To date wrongly or erroneously. 

I- ^ r. i*h M U”1»J.V-TI- m- d\ 

(.), ujA 1.1/ ■ '«! p - .u* Towfig. 

MIS-DAte', n. An erroneous date. Smart. 

mIs-dAub', V, a. To smear or cover wrongly or 
improperly. Bp. liall, 

MIS-DEED', n. An evil deed; a wicked action; 
a fault ; a trespass ; a transgression ; offence. 

Evils which our own misdeeds have wrought. Milton, 

Syn. — See Offence. 

MIS-DEEM', V. a, p. MISDEEMED ; pp. MISDEEM- 
ING, MISDEEMED.] To judge ill ; to mistake. 

And of a wit that nothing could misdeem, Davies, 

MiS-DB-MEAN', V. a. To demean, conduct, or 
behave ill ; — used with the reflective pronoun. 

You, that best should teach us, 

Have wisdemeaned yourself. Shak, 

MIS-DB-MEAN'ANT, n. One who commits a mis- 
demeanor. * S. Richardson. 

MIS-DJ^-MEAN'OR, n, 1. An offence; ill-beha- 
vior ; evil conduct ; misconduct ; fault. South, 

2. t Bad management ; mismanagement. 

Some natural fault In the soil, or misdemeanor of the 

owners. Seasmiabte Sermon. 

3. (Law.) A lower kind of crime ; an indict- 
able offence not amounting to felony. Burnll. 

Syn. — See Crime, Offence. 

fMiS-D 5-PART', V. a. To part or distribute im- 
properly or unequally. Chaucer, 

MlS-Dg-RIVE', V, a. To derive or divert improp- 
erly ; to misdirect. 

Misdemnntj the well-meant devotions of charitable and 
pious souls into a wrong channel. Jip. J/all, 

m1s-D5-SCRIBE', V, a. To describe falsely ; to 
give a wrong account of. West. Rev 

f MlS-B5-§kRT', n. Ill desert. Spenser, 

MIS-D5-V0'TI9N, n. Mistaken piety. MiUoti, 
t MlS-Di'5T, n. Improper diet or food. Spenser, 
t MlS-DiGHT' C-dit'), a. Prepared unfitly. HaU, 

M!S-D{-R£CT', V. a. [{. MISDIRECTED ; pp. MIS- 
DIRECTING, MISDIRECTED.] To dircct or guide 
wrong. “ Misdirected reason.” Burgess, 

mIS-D{-REC'TION, n. A wrong direction, 

mIs-dIs-PQ-s 1"TION (-isish'yii), n. Inclination 
to evil. “ His sinful misdisposition,” Bp. Hall, 

MlS-DlS-TlN'GirfSII (mXs-dis-tlng'jrwiHh), r. a. To 
distinguish wrong or erroneously, [u.] Hooker. 

mIs-DIS-TRIb'UTE, V. a. To distribute wrong ; 
to misdivide. ’ Latham, 

MIS-DI-VIDE', u. G. To divide wrong. Latham, 

mIS-D 1-VI"§ION (-d 9 -vlzh'un), n, A wrong or in, 
cox rect division. * Latham, 

mIs-d 6', r. a. [A. 8. misdoen, or misdon,'\ [L 
MisDH) MISDOING, MXHDONE,] Todowrongj 
to do amiss ; to commit, as a crime or a fault. 

Affi)nl nu* plate tn «!u»w what rccoiuiK'nsc 

Tuwardb tin e 1 intend fur what I liuvc mmhme. Milton, 

MIs-d6', V, n. To commit faults ; to do wrong. 

Teach the erring s<»ul. 

Not wtlfiilly mudoina, but unaware 

Misled. Milton* 

m1s-d6'5R, n. One who does wrong ; an offend- 
er ; a criminal ; a malefactor* Spenser, 

mIs-d6'INO, n. Offence; deviation from right. 

That tAhtminix eye that obeervee oU our mUdotnye. 

VJiMtnmQe, 

t MlS-DOt^BT' C-dbfit'), v, a. To suspect of deceit 
or of liability to err ; to suspect* Dryden, 

t m1lB-DC6bt', V, n. To be suspicious. Dryden, 

fMlS-DOGBT' (-d*dat'),n. 1. Suspicion. Shak. 

2. Irresolution; hesitation* Shak, 

t M!S-Ddt)BT'FOL, «. Misgiving. i^eneer 

MI8-DRAw'|NG, n. A wrong drawing, Chaucer, 
t MlS-DR^AD' (-dr8d'), n. Dread of evil. Bp. Hall, 
t n, [Pr., tvom mettrCf to put.] { Law,) 
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MISEASE 

1. Cost or expense ; — commonly used in the 

plural. ^ ^ BumlL 

2. The issue in real actions, particularly in 
xvuts of right; — so called because the parties 
put themselves upon the mere right. Bur rill, 

f Mrs-EA§E' (mls-5z'), n. Uneasiness. Chaucer, 

t mIs-EA'§Y (mis-ez'e), a. Uneasy. Chaucer, 

f MiS-jp-DI'^TION, A spurious edition Hall, 

MiS-ED'y-CATE, tJ. a. To educate amiss; to 
misinstruct. Month, Rev, 

MlS-EM-PLd1?^ V, a, [£. MISEMPLOYED ; pp, 
MISEMPLOYING, MISEMPLOYED.] To employ 
or use to wTong purposes; to misuse. 

Their frugal fathers* gains they misemploy, Dryden. 

MIS-5 M-PLd^'MjpNT, n. Improper employment 
or application ; misuse ; abuse. Misemploy^ 
metii of their time and faculties.” J/ate, 

MlS-JEN'TRy, «. A wrong entry, as in an account. 

If a clerk had made a misentry,** Rale, 

(,n\l'zet)y n, [L. miser, wretched; It. ^ 
Sp. misero, wretched, covetous.] 

1. f A wretched person ; one in great distress. 

The woful words of a miser now despairing. Sidney, 

2. One who is wretched through covetous- . 
'ness ; one who lives miserably through fear of 
poverty, and hordes beyond a prudent economy ; 
a person excessively penurious. 

The man who enslaves himself to his money is proclaimed 
in our very language to be a miser, or a miserable man. 

Trerich. 

MJf$'5B<~A-BLE, a, \Jj, miserahilis \ It. misei'Or 
bile ; Sp. miserable ; Fr. miserable.^ 

1. Full of misery ; unhappy ; hapless ; 
wretched ; unlucky ; ill-starred ; distressed. 

Me. already lost, me, than thyself 

More miserable, Milton. 

2. Very poor in quality; wretched; worth- 
less; valueless. 

Miserable comforters are ye all. t7b& xvi. 2, 

A vagabond^ a useless tribe there eat 
Their miserable meal. Cowper. 

3. Low; abject; despicable; contemptible. 

“ A miserable person.” Johnson, 

4. Mean ; stingy ; parsimonious. 

Our language, by a peculiar significance of dialect, calls 
the covetous man the nusei able man. South. 

Syn.— See Unhapfv. 

mX§'5R- A-BLE-n£sS, n. The state of being mis- 
erable; wretchedness; poorness. Hammond, 

mI§'5R-A-BLY, ad. Unhappily; calamitously; 
wretchedly ;* meanly. Sidney, 

f mT§-5R-A'TIQN, n. Commiseration. Skelton, 

MlS-5-RfiCT', V, a. To erect or raise wrongly. 
** Those altars.” [r.] Bp. Hall, 

're, n, [L. miserere, have mercy.] 

l! The name of a Fsalm in the Roman Catho- 
lic Church service, taken from the 57th Psalm, 
beginning in the Vulgate, Miserere md, Domine 
(Hiive mercy on me, O Lord). Lond, Rncy, 

2. A musical composition to the Psalm 
erere md, &c. ; as, “ The Miserere of Allegri, 
sung in the Sistine Chapel, at Rome.” 

3, {Arch,) A small movable seat placed in a 
stall of the choir of a church ; a misericordia. 

The long services of the Catholic Church induced the in- 
vention of me seat called the miserere, fat the use of ^ed an d 
inftrm ecclesiastics, Jfairhalt, 

m1s' 5R-|-CORD, n. L t Compassion. Chaucer, 

2. (ArcA.) A misericordia or miserere.RWf£o». 

MX§-5R-l-CbR'Dl-A, n, [L,, mercy.] 

1* (Law,) An amercement. JBurrilL 

2. (Arnwr,) A small, straight dagger, with a 

thin blade, used in inflicting the “ mercy 
stroke” upon a wounded antagonist, which 
deprived mm of life. Ogilme. 

3. (Arch,) A small movable seat in a stall of 
the choir of a church ; a miserere. Ogilvie, 

Mf'§5R-LY, <35. [L. mwer, miserable.] Avari- 
cious in* the extreme; niggardly; stingy; par- 
simonious; sordid; covetous; mean. Perry, 

Syn.— See Avaeioious. 

MXs' 5R-Y, n, [L. mteena ; Fr. misrre.] 

1, QreS.t unhappiness ; ^ distress ; wretched- 
ness ; tribulation ; desolation ; woe. Locke, 

2. Calamity ; misfortune ; natural evils. 

mourn the mioeriei of humim Uib. Drydm, 


3. t [From miser, ^ Covetousness ; avarice. 

He covets less 

Than mtsery itself would give. Shak, 

AfXs-5S-TEEM', n. Disregard ; slight. Johnson, 

MlS-ES'Tf-MATE, V. a. To estimate erroneously ; 

to miscompute. Smat'i. 

MIS-fiX-PLA-NA'TIOX, n, A wrong explanation. 
MIS-fiX-PLI-CA'TIOX, n, A wrong explication. 
MXS-fiX-P<D-§I"TIOX, n, A wrong exposition. 

MiS-5X-PC)tXxD', V, a. To expound incorrectly ; 
to mistake in explaining. Hooker, 

MlS-5X-PRjGS^SIOX,«. An ill expression. Baxter, 
t MIS-FALL',13. a. To happen to unluckily.X^ew^er. 

t MIS-fAre', V, n. To fare or go wrong; to suc- 
ceed ill ; to be in an ill state. Gower, 

t MIS-FARE', n, HI fare ; misfortune. Spenser, 

t MIS-FAR'iXG, n. The act of going WTong or 
succeeding ill. Spetiser. 

mXs-fash'ion, u. a. [£. misfashioned ; pp, 

MISPASHIONING, MISFASHIONED.] To fashion 
or form WTong; to misform. HakeweU. 

mXs-fAsh'IONED, p, a. Fashioned, formed, 
shaped, or moulded wrongly. HakewiU, 

MXS-PEA'§ANCE, n, [Old Fr. mesfaisance,) 
(Law,) A* trespass ; malfeasance. Burrili, 

t mXs-PEIGN' (mls-fan'), v, n. To feign with an 
ill design- Spetiser, 

MiS-PdRM', V. a, [i, misformed ; pp. misporm- 
ING, MISFORMED.] To form ill or improperly ; 
to misfashion ; to misshape ; to misframe. 

And that misformed flhape misshaped more. Spenser. 

t mIs-FORT'^^-NATE, a. Unfortunate. Locke, 

MXs-FdRT'trNE, n. lU fortune; ill luck; calam- 
ity; harm*; ill; disaster; evil; injury; damage. 

Syn. — Misfortune is a general term, applied to 
all untoward events. Calamity is applied to some 
great public or family misfortune ; disaster, to an un- 
lucky accident, causing the failure of some under- 
taking. — See ADVERSITY, EVIL, LUCK- 

f mIS-FQRT'I/XE, V, n. To happen wrongly or 
unfortunately. Stow, 

t mXs-Pc3RT%tNED, a. Unfortunate. MiUon. 
mXs-FRAME', V. a. To frame amiss, [r.] More, 

t MIs-j&£t^, V. a. [p. MiSGOTTEN.] To get or 
procure unlawfully or wrongly. Gower, Spenser, 

mXs-jeXve', a. \i, MISGAVE ; pp. misgiving, 
MISGIVEN.] To give amiss, [xi.] Abp. Laud, 

MXS-jGIve', v. a, [With the reflective pronoun.] 

1. To ^ve way, to yield, to relax, or fail, 
through doubt or want of courage. 

Yet oft h’8 htiart, divine of something ilU 
Misgave him. Milton, 

2. To fill with doubt or distrust about. 

This is strange. Who hath got the right Anne? 

My heart misgires me, Shak, 

mXs-gIv'JNG, n. Doubt; distrust; hesitation. 

These unavoidable misgivings of the human mind. Portcus. 
t MiS-GLOZE', V. a. To gloze amiss. Chaucer. 
fMXs-GO', V. n. To go amiss or astray. Chaucer, 
t MXS-G6T'TEN,|?.<3f. Unjustly obtained. Spenser, 

m1s-g6v'5RN, V, a, \i, misgoverned ; pp, mis- 
governing, MISGOVERNED.] To govcm amiss 
or ill ; to administer unfaithfully. 

Solyman charged him bitterly that he had mispouemecf the 
state. Knolles. 

MTS-g6v' 5RN-ANCE, n. Bad government; ir- 
regularity ; disorderly management. Bp* Hall, 

mIS-g6v' 5RNED, p. <36. L Badly governed; 
wrongly managed or administered. 

2. Rude; lawless; unrestrained; ungovemed. 

^ Shak. 

MXs-g6v'5RN-M£NT, n. l. Bad government; 
ill administration ; bad management. 

If such roisfjovemmewl and unskilfUlness make th^ 
into vicious company. Bp, Taylor, 

2. Want of government or restraint; loose- 
ness ; irregularity ; inordinate behavior. 

t mXS-GRA'CIOVS, a. Ungrateful. Gower, 

MlS-GRAFT', u. <35. To graft wrong or amiss. 


The course of true love never did run smooth} 

But either it was different in blood. 

Or else misgrajted in respect of years. Shak. 

MlS-GRObTXD', r, a. To found falsely. Bp. Hall. 
mTS-GROWTH', ». A wrong growth. Coleridge, 

MIS-GUESS', V. n. To guess or conjecture 
wrongly, [r.] Sir T\ More. 

M^S-GU^D^\\CE, 71. Wrong direction ; false 
guidance ; guidance into error. South. 

mXs-GUIdb^ V. a. [£. misguided ; pp. misguid- 
ing, MISGUIDED.] To guide wrong ; to direct 
ill, “ Misguide the mind,” Pope, 

MXs-GUiD'5I^» P* Led astray; guided into 
error. “ Misguided prince ! ” Prior, 

mXs'GUM, ) (Ich.) An anguilliform fish about 
MIS'GIJRN, 3 as large as the common eel. Wright, 

MIS-HAX'DLE, V, a. [£. MISHANDLED ; pp. MIS- 
HANDLING, MISHANDLED.] To handle wrongly; 
— to treat injuriously; to maltreat. Sir T.More, 

MIS-HAND 'LIXG, n. The act of handling or treat- 
ing amiss. Sir T. More, 

MlS-HAP^ n. 111 chance ; ill luck ; bad accident ; 
misadventure; calamity; misfortune. Shak, 
Syn. — See Luck. 

t MIS-HAP'PEN, V, n. To happen amiss or ill ; to 
come to pass wrongly. 

Afraid lest to themselves the like mi^appen might. Spenser, 
f mIS-HAP'PY, 06. Unhappy. Chaucer. 

t MiS-HAVED', <36. Misbehaved. Shak. 

MiS-HEAR', u. n, [£. misheard ; pp. mishear- 
ing, MISHEARD.] To hear erroneously or im- 
perfectly ; to mistake in hearing. 

It is not 80 $ thou hast misspoke, misheard. Shak, 

mXsh'-MAsh, n, [Su. Goth. misk~mask; Ger. 
misch-masch, from mischen, to mix,] A mix- 
ture ; melange ; medley ; confused mass ; hotch- 
potch ; — gallimatia ; salmagundi. 

Their language . . . [is] a mtsh-ma^ of Arabic and Portn- 
guese. Sir T. Herbert, 

mXsh'NA» See Mischna. Clarke, 

MIS-JM-Ag-1-NA'TIQN, n. Wrong or incorrect 
conception, [r.] Bp, Hall, 

mXs-im-Pr6ve', V, a. To nse or improve to a 
bad purpose ; to misuse ; to abuse. South, 

mXs-IM-PR6ve'M5NT, n. Bad use or employ- 
ment ; abuse. South, 

mXs-IN-CLIne', V. a. To incline wrongly. Sovih, 
MiS-JN-FER', V, a. To infer wrong. Hooker, 

mIs-}N-f5RM', V, a, [t. misinformed ; pp, mis- 
informing, misinformed.] To inform erro- 
neously ; to deceive by false accounts. Bacon, 

mXs-IN-f6rm', V, n. To give false information ; — 
used with against, Mouwtagu, 

m 1S-IN-F5RM'ANT, n. One who misinforms, or 
gives false information. WHberforce, 

MIs-IN-P< 3R-MA'TIQN, «. Erroneous informa- 
tion; false intelligence. Bacon, 

MIS-{N-FdRM'5R, 71, One who misinforms. 

mIs-JN-STRCtcT', V, a. To instruct amiss or im- 
properly, Hooker, 

MIS-IN-STRIJC'TIQN, n. 111 or erroneous in- 
struction. More, 

MlS-lN-TfiL'Ll-gfiNCE, n. L Misinformation ; 
false accounts. Todd, 

2, Misunderstanding; disagreement. 

He lamented the wasxnieUigtnAe he observed to be between 
their xn^estics. Clarendon, 

MXS-IN-TfiND'5D,^. <36. Ill intended. Spenser, 
MXS-lN-Tj&R^PRgT, V, a. [t. misinterpreted ; 

pp. MISINTERPRETING, MISINTERPRETED.] To 

mterpret or explain wrong; to understand 
wrong ; to misconstrue. - Arhuihnot. 

MXS-IN-T£R'PR5-TA-BLE, a. Liable to misin- 
terpretation. JJonne, 

mXs-|N-T£R-PR5-tA'TIQN, w. Wrong intemre- 
tation or explanation. Bp, UaU. 

mXs-IN-TER'PR5T-5R, n. One who misinterprets. 

MXS-IN-TREAT', V, a. To entreat or treat wrong- 
ly or injuriously ; to deal with harmfully. l 
It was not lawful for any to misinireat hitn. Greflon. 
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MIS- JOIN', V, a, [i. MISJOINED J pp, MISJOINING, 
MISJOINED.] To join unfitly. Milton. 

MlS-JOiN'DgR, w, {Late.') Improper joinder or 
union of parties in an action ; improper union 
of causes of action in one suit. Burrill, 

MIS-JCDQ^E', U. 71, p. MISJUDGED ; pp. MIS- 
JUDGING, MISJUDGED.] To judge ill or errone- 
ously ; to form false opinions. Dry den. 

Too long, nvssjndgmg^ have I thought thee wise. Pojje. 

MIS-jCdQ^E', n. a. To mistake ; to judge wrong- 
ly of. ** We the matter.” UBidiranye. 

MtS-jCD^^'MgNT, 7^. A -wrong judgment. Burke. 

f MiS-KEEP'JNG, n. Wrong keeping. Chavicer. 

t MiS-KfiN', V, a. To be ignorant of ; to misun- 
derstand. [North of Eng.] Todd. 

t MIS'KiN, 71. A little bagpipe. Drayton. 

MlS-KlN'DLED, p, a. Rashly inflamed ; excited 
to a bad purpose. 

Such is the jmsKindled heat of some unruly spirits. Halt. 

f mIs-KN6w', V. a. To know or understand 
wrongly ; to mistake ; to misapprehend. 

There is nothing in. the world that they do more rmsHnow 


than dicmselves. Bp. Ilall. 

MlS-KNOWN', p. a. Unknown. Ed. Rev. 

MIS-LAY', V. a. [i. mislaid; mislaying, 

MISLAID.] 

1. To lay in a wrong place, or in a wrong 

manner ; to misplace. Dryden. 

2. To lay in a place which will not he recol- 
lected; to lose. 

Mislay a spoon so os he may never find it. Sivifl. 
MIS-LAY'^R, n. One who mislays. Bacon. 


Mf§'LE (miz'zl), V. n. [From mist.' — Dut. mieseUny 
mislen,'\ [i. misled; pp. mislino, misled.] 
To rain in imperceptible drops, like a thick 
mist ; — written also mistier and mizzle. Grew. 

Ml^'LE (mlz'zl), n. A misty rain; thick mist. Tbcfd. 

mIS-LEAD', V. a. [i. misled ; pp. misleading, 
MISLED.] To lead or guide astray ; to lead into 
mischief or mistake ; to misguide. Dryden. 

MlS-LEAD'lglR, n. One who misleads. Shak. 

MlS-Li^ARN', V. n. To learn amiss. Wichliffe. 

t MTS-LfeARN'fJD, p. a. Not really or properly 
learned. “A advocate.*’ Jap. Halt 

MtS-LfiD', [From Led astray. Milton. 

n. Mixed corn ; maslin, Moidhner. 

MI§'LE-t 6E, n. See Mistletoe. Todd. 

MlS-LIGHT' (“lit'), V. a. To light amiss. Herrick. 

MlS-LIKB', V. a. To dislike ; to disapprove, [r.] 
It was hard to soy whether he more hked his doings or 
misliLed the effect of his doings. £liUtteu. 

MlS-LlKE', V. n. Not to be pleased, [ii.] 

They made sport, and I laughed; they mispronounced, 
and I mUtiked. Milton. 

MIs-LIke', w. Disapprobation ; dislike, [n.] Skak. 

MtS-LlK'^R, 71 . One who dislikes, [a.] Ascham, 

MlS-LifK'|NG, «. Disapprobation, [a.] Stow. 

n. Thick mist ; misle. BiblOf 1551. 

MfJS-LlVE', V. n. To live iU. [R.] Bp. Hall. 

mIs-LIv'|NG, n. The act of living ill. Tyndale. 

t MiS-LOOK' (-lak'), V. n. To look wrongly. Gower. 

mIs-lCck', n. Bad or ill luck, [r.] Wbdroephe. 

mI^'LY, a. Misty ; raining in fine drops. Wriyhi. 

Mis- MAKE', V. a. To make amiss. Sir. T, More. 

JWlfs-MAN'A^lE, V. a. [t. mismanaged ; pp. mis- 
managing, MISMANAGED.] To manage ill ; to 
conduct amiss; to administer improperjty. Looke. 

MIs-MAN'A^E, V. n. To manage ill. Craig. 

MTs-MAn'AC^E-M£nt, n. Ill management; ill 
conduct; misconduct; misrule. Looke. 

n. One who manages badly. 

MIS-mArcH', 0, n. To march wrong. Ma%md&r. 

MTs-mAeK', u. a. To mark wrongly. ColUer. 

MIS-MATCH', V. a. [». MISMATCHED ; pp. MIS- 
MATCHING, MISMATCHED,] To match unsuit- 
ably or improperly, SoutherTi. 


MlS-MEA§'yRB (-mSzh'ur), v. a. [i. mismeas- 

URBD ; ppl MISMEASUBING, MISMEASURED,] To 
measure incorrectly ; to misreckon, or miscal- 
culate. ** With aim Young. 

MiS-MfiA^'URE-MfiNT, n. A wrong measurement, 
t MIS-ME'TRE, n, A wrong metre. Chaucer. 

MlS-NAME', V. a. [t. MISNAMED ; pp. MISNAM- 
ING, MISNAMED.] To call by the wrong name. 

MIS-NO'M^R, n. [Old Fr. wtes, amiss, and nom- 
mer^ to name.] (Agio.) A misnaming ; the use 
of a wrong name, or mistaking the true name 
of a person. Whishaw. 

MlS-NtlM'B?R,t).G. To count wrongly. Raleigh. 

MlS-NUR'TURE (-niirt'yur), v. a. To nurture 
wrongly. “ Misimrtunhg their children.” Hall. 

f MlS-p-BE'D{-jSNCE, n. Erroneous obedience ; 
disobedience. MtUon, 

MIS-OB-§ERVE', V. a. To observe inaccurately. 
“ If I tnisobserie not.” Locke. 

MiS-QB-§ERV'jpR, n. One who misobserves. 

MJ-SOG'A-MIST, n. [Gr. to hate, and yd- 

fiosj marriage.] A hater of marriage. Johnson. 

MI-SOG'A-MY, n. Hatred of marriage. Blount. 

II M{-s6y'Y-NlST (me-s5j'e-nist), w. TGr. yicoyOvijs ; 

to 'hate, and yuwd, woman.] A woman- 
1 hater. “ The erroneous, obstinate mtsogy^ 

\ nistJ* Whitlock. 

II MI-S6y'Y-NY [me-sSj'e-ne, W. P. J. F. Ja. Sm. 
E . ; iiie-83|'e-nf , S. A.], n. Hatred of women. 

t n. A mixture ; a medley. Nashe. 

mIs-Q-PInTON (-yvn), n. An erroneous notion 
or opinion ; an eiror. [r.] Bp. Hall. 

t MIS-dR'B^lR, V. a. To conduct iU ; to disorder ; 
to derange. Ascfiayn, 

f MlS-dR'BJglR, 71. Irregularity ; disorder. Camden. 

t MlS-dR'D5;R-LY,G. Irregular ; disorderh\ “To 
seek some 7nis67'derly shift.” Ascham. 

MlS-cJR-DI-NA'TION, 7U A wrong or improper 
ordination. More. 

t MIs-OWN', V. n. To own wrongly. Stow. 
t mIS-PAs'SIQN, n. Wrong passion. Bp. Hall, 

t mIs-PAY', V. a. To dissatisfy ; to displease. 

Goioer. 

MlS-PfiLL' (mls-spiilO> v. See Misspell. 
MiS-PfiND*, V. a. See Misspend. B. Jonson. 

MlS-P^JR-CfiP'TIQN, A wrong perception ; an 
erroneous view. Wollaston. 

MiS-P^JR-SlTADE' (-swad'), v." a. To persuade 
wrong ; to bring to a wrong notion. Hooker. 

tMiS-PjpR-SlJA'Sr-BLE-NfeSS, n. The mialxty of 
not being persuasible. Leighton. 

(-swa'zliyn), n, A wrong 
notion ; fiilse opinion. Bp. Taylor. 

Mls-PlCK'f*L, n. {Min.) A mineral consisting 
chiefly of arsenic, sulphur, and iron ; arsenical 
iron pyrites. Eng. Oyc. 

mTs-PEACE', V. a. [i. MISPLACED ; pp. misplac- 
ing, MISPLACED.] To put in a wrong place; 
to place wrong ; to mislay. Denham. 

mIs-PLACED', p. a. Put in a wrong place, or on 
a wrong object; as, ** Misplaced confidence.” 

mIS-PLACE'M^NT, n. The act of misplacing, 
MIS-PLAC'JNG, «. Act of one who misplaces. 
m!S-PLEAP', t». w. To err in pleading. Smart. 

mIs-PLEAD'ING, n. (Law.) An error or omis- 
sion in pleading. Burrill. 

MIs-p 5TNT', t>. a. To point incorrectly ; to con- 
fuse by a wrong punctuation. Johnson. 

M!s-P6lNT']g:D, p. p. Wrongly punctuated. 
mIs-p6L'1-CY,»i, Bad policy ; impolicy. Qu. Rev. 

mTs-PRTnt*, t». a. [t. misprinted; pp. mis- 
pRiNTTNo, MISPRINTED.] To print wTong. “ The 
case is misprinted.** Hale. 

mIs-PRInt', ». An error in printing; an error 
of the press. Todd. 


t mIs-PrI§E', V. a. [Fr. mesprendrey to mistake ; 
mtpriser^ to despise.] To mistake ; to misap- 
prehend. 

You spend your passion on a misprised mood; 

I am not guilty of Lysauder’s blood. Shtxk. 

t MlS-PRf§'JNO, n. Act of undervaluing. Shak. 

MIS-PRI§'IQN (mls-prtzh'yn), n. [Fr. TVtepris, 
contempt; 7nepnse, mistake.] 

1. t Scorn; contempt; neglect. “Vile»itV 

prision.** Shak. 

2. t Mistake ; misconception. Shak. 

3. (Law.) Neglect; oversight; mistake; as, 

“ The 7nisprision of a clerk in writing or keep- 
ing a record.” — In ciiminal law, neglect or 
li^t account made of a crime, or omission to 
reveal it. BmriU. 

Mispnston of treason is the bare knowledge and 
concealment of tieason, without any decree of assent 
to It. — Mtsprision. of felony is the concealment of fel- 
ony, which a man knows, but never has assented to. 
— Contempts and high misdemeanors were formerly 
termed positive misprisions, BurrtlL 

MIS-PRIZE', U. a. [t. MISPRIZED ; pp, MISPRIZ- 
ING, MISPRIZED.] To slight or undervalue. 

O for those vanished hours, so much misprised. JBllhouse. 

MIs-PRO-CEED'JNG, n. A wrong or irregular 
proceeding. Bacoii. 

mIs-PRO-F]Bss', V, a. To profess wrong or false- 
ly ; to make false professions of. 

Keep me back, O Lord, from them who mt^yrofess arts of 
healing the soul or the body. Bonne* 

MiS-PRO-Nol^NCE', v. n. [i. mispronounced ; 
pp. m*isi*ronouncing, mispronounced.] Ta 
pronounce or speak incorrectly. Milto7i. 

MiS-PRQ-NS^TNCE', v. a. To pronounce im- 
properly or incorrectly. Patrick. 

M1S-PRO-NON-CI-A'TION (mls-pro-nfin-shc-a'- 
sh^n), 71. A wrong pronunciation. Maunder. 

f MIS-PRQ-POR'TION, V. a. To make out of pro- 
portion to something else ; to join without due 
propoition. Jolmsofi. 

MTs-PRQ-POR'TIQNED, p. a. Out of due pro- 
portion. 

f mIs-PR56’D', a. Viciously or excessively proud. 

Impairing Henry, strengthening misproud York. Simk, 

t MiS-ClUEME', V. a. To displease, ChaucP7\ 

MlS-auO-TA'TION, «. The act of (juoting 
wrongly ; an erroneous quotation ; miscitation. 

MlS-ClUoTE' (-kwoi'), a. \i. misquoted ; 
MI.SQUOTINO, MISQUOTED.] To quotp 01 * citC 
incorrectly. A^'huthnut. 

t mIs-rAiseD', a. Kaised falsely. Ilall. 

mIs-RATE', t\ a. To rate or estimate wrongly ; 
to make a false estimate of. Barrow. 

mIs-R^-CEIVE', V. a. To receive amiss. Totld. 

MlS-R^-Ci’TAL, n. A wrong recital. Hah. 

Mls-Rg-CITE', V. a. [u MISttECITED ; fp. MIH- 
IIECITINO, MISRECITED.] To recite enoneouslv- 
“He misrecites tho argument.” Hp. liramhalL 

MiS-RfiCK'ON (-kn), v* a, [f. misriu'Konu.d ; jp, 
MLSRRCKONING, MISRKOKONKD.] To rcckoil «r 
compute wrong ; to miscalculate. Swift. 

MfR-Rf:CK'ON-lNG, n. A wrong computation. 

MTs-Rfcc-OL-BfcC'TIQN, «, Erroneous recollec- 
tion. Qk, Her. 

mTS-R5-fOrm*, V. a. To reform amiss. Milton. 

MlS-Rlg:-HfeARSE' (*h<Jr»'), v. a. To rehearse, re, 
cite, or quote wrongly. Sir T. More. 

MiS-RK-LATF/, n. G. [ i . misrel\ted; jejp. mis- 
BELATINO. MISBELATBD.] To relaU‘ incorrectly 
or falsely. Boyle 

Mls-Rg-IA'TI^N, n. False relation ; inaccurate 
narrative. Bp. Bramhalk 

MTff-Eg-LT^'fON, n. Wrong or false religion. 
“ A p.igiinish mi&religion.** Bp. Hall. 

MTs-Rg-MftM'BER, v. a. To fail of remembering 
correctly. “ Mierememherifip one word.** Boyle. 

v. n. To be mistaken in one’s 
recollection ; to err by failure of memory. Loeke. 
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MlS-HfiN'DgR, V, a. To render or construe 
wrongly ; to mistranslate. 

They [the Psalms] must at least be allowed to contain pol- 
ished and fj>hionable expressions in their own language, how 
coarsely soever they have been misreiulered m ours. Houle, 

MiS-R^-PORT', V. a, \i. MISREPORTED ; pp, MI9- 
REPORTiNGj MiSREPORTED.] To report incor- 
rectly ; to give a false account of. 

A man that never yet 

Did, as he vouches, misrepoi t your grace. SJtal. 

M^S-R5;-PORT^ n, A false report; a false and 
malicious representatipn, South, 

MIs-REP-R5-^ENTS V, a, [i, misrepresented ; 

pp. MISREPRESENTING, MISREPRESENTED.] To 
represent falsely or incorrectly ; to falsify ; to 
misstate, with or without intent to injure. 

MlS-RfiP-Re-§5N-TA'TlON, ft. The act of mis- 
representing ; a false representation. 

They have prevailed by 7ntsrcpre8entati07Ui and other ar- 
tifices. iSecyt* 

MiS-R£P-R5-?£NT'A-TIVE, a. K,epre«senti*n[r 
wrongly; giving a false representa:io i. 

M1S-REP-R5-§ENT'|1R, n. One who misrepre- 
sents. Bp. Nicholson. 

MIS-R5-PUTE', V, a. [t. MISREPUTED ; pp. MIS- 
REPUTING, MISREPUTED.] To repute wrongly ; 
to hold in wrong estimation. Milton. 

mIs-rOle', n. 1. Wrong, unjust, or unwise rule 
or government. ' S. Richardson. 

2. Disorder; riot; tumult; confusion. 

Enormous riot and mUvrule. Pope. 

Lord of misrufe^ or Master of misrule^ the chief of 
a club or band of revellern. “ This lord of misrule in 
their compotationa, or drunken meetings, was called 
* modiporator.’ ** Hakemll, 

f Mia-Rtl'LY, a. Unruly ; turbulent. Bp. Hall. 

Miss, V. a. [A. S. missian; Dut. ^ Ger. misse7i] 
Dan. miste, — L. mittOf [t. missed ; 

pp. MISSING, MISSED.] 

1 . To fail of hitting or reaching a point aimed 
at ; as, ** To miss the mark.** 

2. To fail of finding, obtaining, or securing 
the right way ; to lose ; to forfeit. 

Nor can I miss the way, so strongly drawn 

By this new-felt attraction. Milton. 

So may T, blind Portuno leading me, 

Miss that which one uuworthier may attain. Sliak. 

3. t To do without; to dispense with. 

Wo cannot miss him) he does make our fire. 

Fetch in our wood. Shak. 

4. To omit ; to pass by ; to forego ; to leave 
out. To miss a meal.’* IVholn Dictij of Man. 

6 . To perceive or feel the want or absence of. 

What by me thou hast lost thou least shalt miss, Milton. 

To miss stays, (JVTfiut.) to fail of going about from 
one tack to another. Dana. 

Miss, V, n. 1. To fly wide, or fall short ; not to hit. 

Flying bullets now, 

To cxeeute his rnge, appear too slow; 

They miss, or sweep but cominun souls away. Waller. 

2* To fail ; to miscarry ; not to succeed. 

Hen observe when things hit, and not when they miss, Paeon. | 

3. To make a false step ; to mistake ; to slip ; 
to fall ; to lapse ; to trip ; to err. 

Amongst the angels, a whole legion 

Of wicked sprites did full from huppy bllsq; 

What wonder, then, if one, of women all, liid miss? S/wnser. 

4. To fail to obtain, learn, or find ; — with of. 
Upon the least reflection, we cannot miss eil'them. Atterlmru. 

Miss, w. 1, Sense of loss, absence, or want. 

There will be no great miss of those which are lost. Locke. 

2. Mistake ; omission ; error ; failure. , 

Without any great mUs In tlie hardest points of grammar. 

AscAam. 

3. t Hurt, or harm through accident. 

And though one fhll through heedless haste, 

y et is his mm not mickle* Spenser. 


y et is his mm not mickle* Ppenser. 

MlSj3, n. ; pi. MISSES. [Contracted from mistress.] 

1, A young girl ; a term of respectful address 
to an unmarried female, prefixed to the name ; 
as, ** Miss Smith ** : ** Miss Olivia.** 

2. All unmarried femute kept in concubinage ; 
a kept-mistress ; a concubine ; a mistress. 

Ill this [the third part of the Siege of Rhndesl acted the Mr 
an<l fiimoiH riunodiim c.illcd Roxnlana, from the part she 
i>erforUH‘d, and I think it was the* last, she being taken to be 
(he Earl ot Oxiurd’s miss (os at this time thev began to call 
lewd women). Join JSrelyn. 1(502. 

Jlfiss, at the beginning of the last century, 
waft appropriated to tho daughters of gentlemen under 
the ago of ten. Mistress was then the style of grown- 


1 up unmarried ladies, though the mother was living, 
and, for a considerable part of the century, main- 
tained its ground against the iniatit.ne term of 
Todd, — See Mistress. 

W ith respect to the u'?e of this title, when two ' 
or more persons of the same name are spoken of or ! 
addressed, tliere is a good deal of diversity. Some > 
give the plural form to the name; as, “The Miss 
Umiths;^^ — others to the title; as, “The A/iw?; 
Smith.** In conversation, the former prevails; in 
written or printed composition, usage is divided ; and 
m addressing letters, the latter is perhaps the more 
common. The following authorities are given in 
favor of the former mode, as used in composition : — 
“ The Miss Cotterels.’* James Vortlicote. James Bo-i- 
well. “ The Misj* Wilkinsons.” Ed. Malo/ie, “ The 
Miss Flamhoroughs.’* Goldsmith. “ Tlie Miss Penns.” 
RichardRu.sk. “ The J/fcss Lees.” De Q^uincey. “ The 
Ji/iss Mores.** ff ilberforce. “ The Miss Porters.” Ec~ 
lectio Review. “ The two Miss Smiths.** Chamberses 
Journal, — The following are in favor of the latter 
form:— “The Misses More.” Bp. Horne. “The 
two Jlfmes Porter.** Sir Eg. Tt- ’.v>. *■ The 

Porter.** Charles Lamb. •• i i.i* Prickei.” 

Southey, “ The Gosset.** Sir Robert Peel. — 

Those grainrnai ians who treat of the subject gen- 
erally favor the former mode, (Mms Smiths ; ) though 
some make an exception in addressing letters, — 
“‘The Miss Smiths^ — much preferable to ‘The 
Misses Smith.^ ’* OranVs Grammar. 

The following remarks are quoted from Dr, Crom- 
bie’s Grammar : “ Two or more substantives in con- 
cordance, and forming one complex name, or a name 
and title, have the plural termination annexed to the 
last only ; as, ‘ The two Miss Louisa Howards,^ ‘ The 
two Miss Thomsons.^ Analogy, Dr Priestley observes, 
would plead in favor of anotlier construction, and 
lead us to say, ‘ The. two Mhses Thomson^ ‘ The tiro 
Misses Louisa Howard,^ for If thcellipbis were sup- 
plied, we should say, ‘ The two young ladies of tho 
name of Thomson ; * and this construction, he adds, 
he has somewhere met w ith. The latter form of ex- 
pression, it is true, occasionally occurs , iiiit general 
usage, and, I am rather inclined to think, analogy 
likewise, decido in favor the former; for, with a 
few exceptions, and these not parallel to the examples 
now given, we almost uniformly, in complex names, 
confine tho inflection to the last substantive. — We 
say, indeed, ‘ Messrs. Thomson ; ’ but we seldom or 
never say, ‘ The two Messrs. Thomson,’ but ‘ Tlie 
two Mr. Thomsons.* ” In accordance with the views 
of Croinbie, T. K. Arnold, in his Grammar, says, 
“ With respect to tho Miss Thomsons or the Misses 
Thomson, I am decidedly for the JJ/ws Thomsons. No 
one would think of speaking as we are told we ought 
to write.*’ 

Hiley, in liis Grammar, says, “ In conversation, the 

S lmal termination is annexed to the last noun only, 
luc in composition, and in addressing letters to indi- 
viduals of the same name, we pluralize the title ; as, 

* To the Misses Howard ; * ‘To Messrs. Thomson.* 
But both in conversation and in composition we plu- 
ralize only the name of married ladies; as, ‘Mrs. 
Wi'sons were there ‘To Mrs. Howards.^ ” — Thus 
also Dr. Watts : — “ May there not he Sir Isaac Mew- 
tons in eveiy science? — You must not suppose the 
world is made up of Lady Aurora Granoilles.^* 

MTs'SAL, n, [Low L. missale, from missa, mass ; 
It. messale ; Sp. misal ; Fr. 7tiissel] The Ro- 
man Catholic mass-book. Btillingfleet. 

mTs'S^L, a. Pertaining to the Roman Catholic 
mass-book. “ The missal sacrifice.’* BaU. 

MlS-SAY' (mls-sa*), v. n. [t. MISRAID ; pp. Mis- 
SAYiNG, MissAiD.] To speak incorrectly or 
falsely. MakewiU. 

MlS-aAY', V. a. 1. To speak ill of. Chaucer. 
2. To say or utter amiss. Define. 

mIS-SAY^ING, n. An incorrect or improper ex- 
pression ; a bad word. miUon. 

t mTs-SEEK', t?. a. To seek wrongly. WyaU. 

t MiS-SEBM', n. n. 1. To make a false appear- 
ance ; to appear falsely. Spenser. 

2. To be unbecoming; to misbecome. Spenser. 

t MlS-SEEM'lNG, W- False appearance. Spenser. 
mT§*§EL-bXrd, n. The missel-thrush, Todd. 
t Ml§'§EL-DfNE, n. The mistletoe. Barret. 

Ml^'^^IL-TIlRfJSII, n. (Omith.) A large, Eurci- 
peaii species of thrush, which feeds on the fruit 
of the mistletoe ; Turdus visH'oorus. Eng. Cyc. 

mI§''§EL-TOE, n. See Misti^etob. Browne. 

t MiS-sfeM'BLANCE, n. False resemblance ; de- 
ceptive appearance. Spelman. 


MIS-SET^ V. a. [f. misset; pp. missetting, 
MISSET.] To set or place wrongly or unfitly. 

If therefore that boundary ... be taken away or niismt. Bacon, 

MIS-SHAPE*, V. a, [i. misshaped ; pp. misshap- 
ing, MissH xpED or MISSHAPEN.] To shape ill ; 
to form or fashion ill ; sometimes, to direct ill ; 
as, “ To misshape one’s course.” 

MIS-SHAPE*, 71 . A bad form. Wordstcorth. 

MiS-SHA*PEN (-pn), p. a. Ill-shaped; badly 
formed. “A figure.** Pope. 

MIS-SHEATHE*, t*. a. To sheathe amiss, or in a 
wrong place. Shak. 

MiS-SHEATHED' (-shStrid*), p> a. Wrongly 
or improperly sheathed. Shak. 

t Ml S-SIF'l-C ATE, V. n. [Low L. missa, mass, and 
It.Jaeio, to make.] To perform mass. MiUon. 

MIS'SILE, a. [L, missilis ; mitto, misstts, to send ; 
It. misstle.] That may be throwTi ; that is sent 


ceptive appearance. Spelman. 

MlS-SitND\T>. a. [f. missbnt; pp. mxsrending, 
HISSENT.] To send amiss or incorrectly. Todd. 

mIs-sKRVR', V. a. To serve unfaithfully. Bacon, 


It. fnissHe.] That may be throwTi ; that is sent 
by the hand, as a weapon ; missive. 

We bend the bow or wing the missile dart. Pope. 

MlS*S|LE, n. A weapon thrown by the hand or 
by a machine. Crahh. 

f mIs-SING', «. 71. To sing wrong. Browne, 
mIss'ING, 7 ;. a. Absent; wanting; not present. 

MIss'|NG-LY, ad. With omission; not con- 
stantly or continuously. Shak, 

MiS'SIQN (nilfah'un), n. [L. Tnissio ; mitto, mis- 
stts, to send ; It. misstone ; Sp. mision ; Fr. 
wissfow.] 

1 . The act of sending, or the state of being 

sent ; a commission ; a being sent or delegated 
by authority with certain powers for certain 
purposes. “ A 77iission of three.** Bacon. 

How to bc;;in. how to accomplish best, 

Ui'- ^nd of being on earth and mission high. Milton, 

2. A delegation ; an embassy ; persons sent 

to perform any service, especially to propagate 
religion. Bacon, 

3. A missionary station in a heathen country, 

4. t Dismission ; discharge from service. 

In CiDRnr’s army, somewhat the Boldiers would have had, 
yet only demanded a rmmon or discharge. Bacon, 

5. {Theol.) A power or commission to preach 

• the gospel ; commission. Hook, 

MIs'SIQN, v. a. To send on a mission, or with 
a commission, [r.] 

For this was Risld missioned to the ships. Southey, 

MIS'SION-A-RY (mtsh’iiin-), n. [Fr. missionnaii'e^ 
One who is sent, especially to propagate reli- 
gion. “ The Presbyterian Smft, 

MiS'SIQN-A-RY, a. Relating to missions or to 
missionaries ; as, “ A missionary fund.” 
mIs*SIQN-ATE, V. n. To perform the duties of a 
missionary. [Unauthorized.] Missionary Mag, 

t Mis'SION-^lR, n. A missionary. JOrydon. 
t MlS-SlT', V. a. To sit ill upon. Chaucer, 

MIS'SJVE, a, [It. missiva, from L. mitto, missus, 
to send; Sp. wiVt’o; Fr. missive’.] 

X. Fit for sending ; such as is sent. ** Letters 
missive.*' AyUffe, 

2 . Used at a distance ; thrown ; missile. 

Ink is tlic great mUdve weapon iu all battles of the learned, 
j SxcifU 

mIS'SI VE, n. 1. A message ; a letter sent. Bacon, 

2. t A messenger j a bearer of letters. Shak. 

t Mla-SOI^ND', V. a. To sound or utter incor- 
rectly. HaU. 

mIs*s 6 y-BARK, n. An aromatic bark obtained 
in the Eastern Archipelago. Simnumds, 

MIs-SPBAK*, V. a. To speak or utter wrong. 

Then ns a mother which delights to hear 

Her early child nimpeak half-uttered words. Bonne, 

mIs-SFEAK', V. n. To err, blunder, or mistake 
in speaking. Shak, 

fMlS-SPEBCHS 71. A wrong speech. Gower, 
MiS-SPfeLL', V. a, p. misspei,t or misspelled; 

pp. MISSPELLING, MISSPELT Ot' MISSPELLED,] 

To spell wrong ; to use wrong letters. 

MlS-SPfiLL*ING, n. A wrong spelling; erroneous 
orthography. Smart. 

MiS-SPj&ND', V. a. p. MISSPENT; pp, misspend- 
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mtaf MtssPEiJTO To spend or dispose of ill ; to 
waste ; to squander ; to lavish. Stirling » 

MlS-srfiND'JpR, n. One who misspends or wastes. 

t MfS-SPfeNSES Waste ; ill use. Bp. Ball. 

MlS-STATE', V. a. [l. MISSTATED ; pp. MISSTAT- 
ING, MISSTATED.] To State wrong; to falsify ; 
to misrepresent. Bp. Sanderson. 

MIS-STATE'MJINT, «. The act of misstating; 
an crioneous or false statement. Bp. Burgess. 

Tn Mjet’*'.' both to Mr. f?"— D’* .T-'b-'-or, I *t 
to ■■(.■osil; ll ir III .* 'r'l Uu ’n', 

MlS-STAYED' (mls-stSd'), a. (yaut.) Having 
missed stays. Mar. Diet. 

Mts-STl^P', V. n. To talce a false step. Oower. 

MlS-STfiP^ n. A wrong or false step. 

t MlS-syC-CESS', n. Ill success. Bp. BaU. 

MIS-SITG-<5J:&ST'IQN (-atig-jSst'yun), n. A wrong 
or ill* suggestion or intimation. Bp. Hall. 

MtS-SUM-MA'TION, n. A wrong summation ; a 
wrong aggregate. Scott. 

mIs-SWEAr', V. n. [t. misswokb; pp. mis- 
SWEARINO, MissAVOiiN.] To swcar falsely. 


MlS'SY, w. Same as Mist. Smait. 

MIST, 71, [A. S. mist; Hut. § Sw. mist; Icel. 

?nistr; — L. >nisceOf mixtics^ ^nistus, to mingle.] 

1. A cloud that comes close to the ground ; a 
small, thin rain, not perceived in single drops. 

A mist is a multitude of small, but solid, globules, which 
therefore descend. Omw. 

A cloud is nothing hut a mmt fiving high in the air. as a 
mis/ is nothing but a cloud here below. Locke. 

2. Any thing that dims or darkens. 

His passion cast a mi^e before his sense. Dryden. 

MtST, V. a. To cover with mist ; to cloud. 

Lend me a looking-glnss; 

If that her breath will mat or stain the stone. 

Why then she lives. S/iak. 

mIsT, V, n. To shed down mist ; to mizzle. Allen. 

mIs-TA*BN' (mis-tan'), p. A poetical contraction 
for 77zistaJben. “ This dagger 

MlS-TAK'A-BtiB, a. Liable to be mistaken or 
misconceived. Broimie: \ 

MiS-TAKE', w. a. [mis and take.-— A.. S. mistm^ 
ca», to instruct amiss, to mistcach, to misin- 
form.] \i. MISTOOK ; pp, MISTAKING, MISTAK- 
EN.] 

1. To take, understand, or conceive wrong ; 
to misapprehend ; to misjudge. 

This will make the reader very much mistake and misun- 
derstand his nxeaniug^. Locke. 

I am sorry 

To hear this of him, and could wish you were 
Something mistaken in it. ShaJh. 

2. To take one for another. 

Fancy passes fbr knowledge; and wliat is prettily said is 
mfytaken for solid* Locke. 

Mistaken^ or to be midtaken, is often used in a 
peculiar manner. In one application, it signilies 
to be in error, or to be wrong ; but in another applica- 
tion, It signifies to he mismdenttood or vusconeeioed ; 
as, “ I am mistaken,^* He is mistaken, i. e. wrong 
in Judgment or opinion : — but, <* My opinion, or iny 
remark, is mistaken, implies that I arn mistaken, or 
misunderstood, by iny hearers. — Jiteftardson snys, 

**■ To be mistaken has a twofold application ; — 

«1. I am mistaken, — i, e. taken, approhondod, 
wrongly, erroneously ; 1 am misapprehended, nusuu- 
derstood. 

1 am mistaken,—,!, e. taken, led, drawn the 
wroiijTCOiirseor path, astray : I am nii'^Ipfl, inih^iiided, 
betrayed ; and consequently X go wrung or a.sir.iy, t 
err, I misapprehend.” 

MfS-TAKB', V, n. To err in judgment or opinion ; 
not to judge right ; to make a mistake. 

Seldom any one mistakes in his names of simple Idt^os. 

Lorke. 

MIs-tAKE', n, 1. A misconception ; an error in 
opinion ; misapprehension ; misunderstanding. 

InfhlhbUIiiy is An alisolnte security of the understanding 
fSrom all poaslblUty of mistake in what it believes, yw/otiun. 

2. A slip ; a blunder ; a wrong act done un- 
intentionally. 

Thy sword, by a light mistake, glanced upon their throats. 

Bji. JfalL 

JVh mistake is a modem slang phrase to express 
certainty or confidence. The Duke of Wellington, in 
a letter to Lord natlmrst, dated July S4, 1HI3, wrote, 

« There is no mlttake ; eveiy thing went on as it 


ought.” “ I will be there at two o’clock, and no mis- 
take,'’* That is, you may depend Upon it. JSTotes ^ 
(Queries. 

Syn.— See Error. 

mIs-TA'KEN (mls-ta^kn), p. a. Wrong ; errone- 
ous in judgment, view, or opinion. ” Mistaken 
reports.** South. 

MiS-TA'KEN-LY (mis-ta*kn-le), ad. In a mis- 
taken sense ; erroneously. Boyle. 

MIS-TAK'^IR, n. One who mistakes. Bp. BaU. 

MIS-TAK*1NG, fi. The act of erring ; a mistake. 

I have done thee worthy service, 

Told thee no lies, made no mistakings, Shak. 

MIS-TAK'JNG-LY, ad. Erroneously. Boijle. 

mIs-TEACH', V. a. [t. mistai^oht; pp. mis- 
TBACHING, MISTAUGHT.] [mfs and teorh, — 
A. S. 7nist(2caYi.‘\ To teacii wrong. “ Such 
guides shall be set over the several congregations 
as will be sure to misteack them.** Bpt. Sanderson. 

mIs'T^ICH, n. A bad habit. [Local, North of 
Eng.] HaUitoeU, 

MIS-TllLL', V. a. U. MiSTOiiD ; pp. mistelung, 
MI8TOLD.] To tell wrong. Johnso7i. 

MtS-TjSMT|lR, V. a. To temper ill ; to disorder. 

This inundation of nits^mpered humor. Shak. 

MlST-B:N-CUM'BjpRED,p. a. Loaded or burdened 
with mist. SmaT't. 

MlS'TJgR. The pronunciation of the title Mr., 
the abbreviation of Master. 

J3f3r “ This form of the word master seems to have 
been adopted, or at least promoted, for the sake of 
analogy with mistress; for mistrc:,s, among our old 
wuters, often had the form of mastress, in order to 
suit with master, which was then used w'here we now 
find mister.*^ Smart. — See Master, Miss, and Mis- 
tress. 

f MIS*TJpR, n. [^Skmner says, from Fr. mestier, 
It. mestiero, the art or business by which any 
one supports himself: — both referred by him 
to L. tYigsterium, because every art or craft, 
however mean, has its own secrets, xvhich it dis- 
closes only to the initiated, liicharthon.l 

1. Trade; occupation; craft; skill. 

In youth he lenrni'd a pond 

lie V a-, u el* guo.! w i 'ght, a e.i. iiortor. Chaucer. 

2. Kind; sort;— used adjectively. “What 

mister malady.** Spenser. 

t mIs'T^IR, V. n. To signify ; to import. 

As Ibr my name, it mistereih not to tell. Spenser. 

MlS-T£RM',r. a. To term erroneously ; to miscall- 

f m!s'T5R-V» ^ trade ; — also written 

mystery. 

Painting, sir, I have heard say is a vnstery. Shak. 

“ The term is still technical. An apprentice 
is bound that he may learn * The art and mistery ’ of 
such a trade.” J^ares . — See Mister. 

MlST-5X-IIAL'iNG,p. «. Exhaling mist. Scott. 

MIST'PT&L, a. Clouded, as with mist; misty. 
“ With mistful eyes.** Shak. 

t mIs-thInk', V. n. [i. MiSTHoroMT; pp. mis- 
thinking, MisTirouGHT.] To think wrong or 
erroueouhly; to err in thinking, 

"When they misthink, they Hghtiy let it pass. Chauerr. 

t MiS-TIliNK*, r. a. To think ill of; to have a 
wrong or erroneous opinion of. 

How will the country, for these woflil chances, 

Jiisthink the king, and not be satisfied. Shak. 

t mIS-TH OUGHT* (-thfiwt*), n. A wrong or erro- 
neous thought or notion. Spenser. 

mIS-THRIve*, V. fi. To thrive badly. Brving. 

mTs-THR5w^, r. a. To throw wrongly# Gotrer, 

mTs'TIC, M. A kind of boat ; mystic. Cooper, 

t MTb-TIde*, r*. n. [A. S, mufidan.1 To betide, | 
or come to pass unfortunately. Chaucer, 

tMlrJ-TXD'IlVG, 71. An unfortunate hnp, Chaucer, 

t MlST'J-IlfiAD, «, Histincss. Chaucer, 

MlST'f-LY, ad. In a misty manner; cloudily; 
obscurely; unintelligibly. Chaucer. 

Mis-TfME*, V, a. ft. mistimed; pp, mistiming, 
MiSTiMKn.] To time tvrong ; to do out of time ; 
not to adapt to the time. “An ineautions and 
mistimed reproof.” KitUngheck. 


MIs-TImE', t7. n. To neglect proper time. 

MIsT'J-NIESS, n. The state of being misty; 
cloudiness ; obscurity. Bocotu 

t MiST'JON (-yun),«. Mixture; mixtion. B7'owne, 

MIS-Tf'TLE,^).a. To call by a wrong title. Smart. 

mI^'TLE (mlz'zl), V. n. See Misle, and Mizzle. 

MIS'TLE-TOE (mlz'zl-td), 7i. [A. S. mistelta; 

(rcr., Dan., ^ Sw. mistel.] (Bot.) A parasitical 
plant of the genus Viscum, which grows on fruit 
trees, and sometimes .on the oak, thorn, ash, 
&c., forming a pendent evergieen bush, in winter 
covered with small, white, very glutinous berries ; 
— also 'vvTitten misseltoe and missletoe, Loudon. 

The mistletoe of the Druids was cxclusi\ cly that found upon 
the oak, and was possibly so much valued because of its rari- 
t> , for its appearance on that tree is now so rare, that many 
peisons have believed the mistletoe ot the Druids eitlier to 
nave becu some other plant or to have had no real existence. 

Ling. Cyc. 

MIST^— Lf KE, a. Eesembling mist. Shak. 

MIS-TOLD', i. Bcp. from misieU. See Mistell. 

MIS-TOOK* (mis-t4k'), i. from mistake. 

MIS-TRAIN', V. a. To train or educate amiss ; to 
bring up wrongly. Spenser. 

MfS'TRAL, «. [It. maestrale; S^.maestral; Fr. 
maestral and mistral ; Ger. mistraLI A north- 
west wind in the Mediterranean. Bum. 

mIs-TRANS-LATE', V. a. [^. mistranslated; 

pp. MISTRANSLATING, MISTRANSLATED.] To 
translate or interpret incorrectly. Bp. Hall, 

MIS-TR ANS-LA'TIQN, n. An incorrect or errone- 
ous translation. Leslie* 

MIS-TRANS'PORT, v. a. To transport or carry 
away wrongly or erroneously. Bp. Balt. 

Mia-TREAD*rNG, n. A wrong treading or going; 
amisgoing; a misstep. Slum. 

MIS-TREAT', V. a. To treat ill; to maltreat; to 
abuse, [r.] E. Erring. 

MlS-TREAT'MJElNT, n. Ill treatment; maltreat- 
ment. Ec. Jtei\ ('oleridgc. 

MlS'TRjpsS (mls'tr^s ; — colloquially, in ronneefion 
with a ptoper nainc, luls'sjs; as, Mistress, or 
31rs., (mib'sih) Smith), 7i. [L. 7naf;istra ; 7nngis^ 
ter, a master ; It. 7)inestra ; Fr. 7naitrcssc.’\ 

1. A w’oman who governs; — correlative to 
subject, stare, or servmit, and the feminine of 
onasier. “ The mistress of the house.** Shak, 

2. She who has something in possession. 

'While she was mietreisaf herself. nttlney. 

2. She who has skill in something. **Mistrcsses 
of Wingate*s Arithmetic.** Spectator. 

4s. A female teacher; an instiuctiess of a 
school. Swiff. 

6. A woman beloved and courted. GlanrVL 

6. A woman kept in concubinage ; n concu- 
bine ; a pro.stitutc ; a strumpet. Johnson, 

7. A term of contemptuous address# 

Luuk ymi pale, mutren'i 

Do you perceive the ghaktueati of her eye? Bhnk, 

8. The small ball in the game of bowls. Shak, 

jgg* It la the proper stylo of every lady who is mis- 

tress of a r.utiil> , or uiarried, and nor entitled by birth, 
or inrigliT ot her hm-bniid, to a htfxher style.— As a 
prefix or title, It If., Ill vvniiiif', roiuiuoiily abhreviatM 
into Mrs, ; .IK, Mrs. SiddoiiN. — r*ee MlSS. 

” Tho same haste and necessity of despatch 
which have corniptcd Muster into Mister, have, when 
it is a title of civility <mly, contracted into 

JHritfawr. — Tims, Mrs. Montapic, Mrt. rarfer, ike., 
are pronounced Missis Mtssui Vatwr, 

To pronoiiiire tho word as it is written, would, tit 
iJiOhf cases, appear quaint and [M^dantic.” Vk'alker, 

fMls'TRlpSH, t'. n. To court or wait upon a mis- 
tress; to court; to woo# Boime* 

Female ride. Bp, Ball, 

2# State of a married woman# [u.] Massinger, 

MIs^-TRI'AL, n, (Late*) A false or ernmeou* 
trial, as ‘in a wrong county. Whishawm 

tMlB-TROW*, t>. n# To think amiss# Gower, 

mIh-trCst', fi# Want of confidence or trust; 
distrust; suspicion# 

Not, then, wMecnMC, hut tender love, enMfti, 

That I thonld mind thee eli. JWmwh 

mI8-TR0st% V* a, [L mx.strustbd ; pp, Mis- 

mCSTINO, MIST»fSt«D.] 
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MIX 


L To doubt; to regard -with distrust or sus- t MiS-WOR'SHIP.n. Improper worship. So. Haa I 
picion ; to distrust ; to discredit. « . ^ ^ ^ 

Fate ha <nrn book mufnnfrr; at the sigist. Caicleu. (-uUr’ship-^r), n. Oue who t 

2. To fear: to annrehenfl : to th. Worships improperly Or erroneously. Bp.UaU.l 


Fate her own book mutne^teri at the sight. Coiclei/. ^ ’ 

2. To fear; to apprehend; to suspect the 
presence or approach of. MIS- WRITE' (m 

a divine instinct, men's minds mutrmt MIS Will TING, ; 

Ensuing danger. Shak. Crly or incorrc 

MtS-TROST'JpR, «. One who mistrusts. Milcon, f mIs-WRIt'[NC 
MIS-TROst'F'O'L, a. Suspicious ; distrustful.&'/ea/c. MIS- WROUGHT 
MlS-TRCST'Ft>L-LY. ad. With mistrust. Wanipy, or worked 


MIS- WRITE' (mis-rll'), v. a, [f. MISWROTE ; pp. 
MiSAViiiTiNO, MISWRITTEN.] To Write improp- 
erly or incorrectly. JBp. Cosin. 

t mIs-WRIt'[NG, n. Erroneous writing. Baxter, 

MIS- WROUGHT' (mls-rawt'), p. Badly wrought 
or worked Bacon, 


MlS-TRCST'Ft>L-LY, ad. With mistrust. Warner, or worked Bacon, 

MlS-TR(3"ST'FiyL-NESS, ?i. Bistrustfulness ; Ml'sy, n. (.Vin.) An impure sulphate of iron or 


doubt; suspicion. Sidney, 

MIS-TrC’ST'ING-LY, ad. With mistrust; -with- 
out confidence ; distrustfully. 

M^S-TRtlST'LgSS, a. Without mistrust or sus- 
picion ; confident ; unsuspecting. (JoUhmith, 

MlS-TUNE', V, a, [i. MISTUNED ; jip, mistunino, 


yellow copperas, occurimg in small crj'stalline 
scales;— written also * JJana, 

MIS- YOKE', V. a. & n. To yoke or join improp- 
erly or unsuitably. Miiton* 

t MIS-Z£aL'OUS (mis-zel'us), a. Mistakenly 
zealous ; full of false zeall Bp, Hall. 


MISTUNED.] To tune wrongly or falsely : to put [Sp.] A conscription, or a division 

*' A... - TTift/i#! nt-nwiner nmnnnr th/a TnrHonc fr\r* 


out of tune. Armstrong. 

MiS-TU'RA, M. [L. ; mfscdo, to mingle.] {Med.) 
A mixture of different ingredients in a liquid 
state; a potion. Dunglison, 

t MIS-TURN', V, a. To pervert, Wickliffe. 

MIS-TU'TOR, V, a. To instruct amiss. Edicards, 

mIsT'Y, a, 1, Filled or overspread with mist. 

2. Resembling mist. ** Misty spray.” Rowe, 

3. Obscure ; dim ; not clear. Piers Plouhman, 

MlS-tJN-D^lR-STAND', V, a, [f. MISUNDERSTOOD; 
pp, MISUNDERSTANDING, MISUNDERSTOOD.] To 
understand wrong ; to misconceive ; to mistake. 

MiS-ON-D^R-STAND']pR, n. One who misun- 
derstands. Bp, HaU. 

Mls-tJN-DJglR-STAND'iNG, n, 1. A wrong under- 
standing ; a misconception ; misapprehension. 

2. Dissension ; disagreement ; difference. 

“ Misunderstandings among friends.” Swift, 

MJ§-U-RA't6. [It.] (il/ 2 W.) In measured or I 

strict time. Moore, 


made by dra-\ving lots, among the Indians, for 
any public service or compulsory labor : — trib- 
ute paid by the Indians to their caziques.Sfecens. 

t mItch, n, [Fr. tniche.J A manchet ; a loaf of 
fine bread. Chaucer. 

MITCirijlLL, n, (Arch.) A Furbeck stone, from 
15 to 2-1: inches square, and hewn; — used in 
building. Francis. 

MiTE, 71. [Heb. a little. — A. S. mite ; Dut. 


SSfifral rafrpj*, (-'Sna^.) two triangular valves at the 
ope'iins of cumiiiiiiiicntion between the left auricle of 
the heart and the corresponding ventricle. Dunglvson, 

Mi'TRB (mi'tqr), 7i, [Gr. fuVpia, a head-band, or 
diadem ; L. 7nxtra ; It. <§■ Sp. mitra’, Fr. 7 nitre,] 

1. An ornament for the head *' 

worn by the pope and cardinals ; 

also, on solemn occasions, by Prot- 
extant archbishops and bishops ; a KofLAy 

kind of episcopal crown, rcsem- mjjy 

bling a cap pointed and cleft at 

the top. Watts, 

jB^“Tho two horns of tho mitre are genera ly 
taken to be an allusion to the cloven tongues, oi Are. 
which rested on each of the apostles on the day ot 
Pentecost.” Hook. 

2. A head-band tvom by Greek females; — 

applied more particularly to the head-dress worn 
by Lydians, Phrygians, and other natives of 
Asia Minor. P. Cyc, 

3. Figuratively, the rank of bishop or abbot. 

4. (Arch.) A junction of 

two boards, or two pieces / / 

of wood, at an angle, by a - ■' ' — " 

diagonal fitting; a line cut rf'f '— ~^\\\ 

straight across an angle, /' / \\\ 

-where two solids meet ; — ^ /jk >\\ 

commonly applied when ^ 

the twro objects meet at a 

right angle, in which case 

the mit7’e line, bisecting ^ 

the angle, forms an angle 

of 45® with both objects. Brands. 


7ngter\ Ger. 7niete, miethe\ Dan. mid\ Sw. of 45® with both obiectsT Brands. 

7natt, — Fr. mzfe.J ,, . , . , . 

1. (ZojI.) a very minute animal of the class • invest or adorn with a mitre 


Arachnida, tribe Acai'idw^ and genus Acai'icSy of 
which there are various species, found in water, 
in the skin of animals, on plants, in meal, 
cheese, dried meat, &c. Baird. 

2, The smallest coin current among the He- 
brews, being equal to one eighth of a Roman 
as, or a little more than, one murth of an Eng- 
lish farthing. Kitto. 

And there came a certain poor -widow; and she threw in 
two mt/es, which make a farthing. MatrA, xii. 42. 


2. (Arc7i.) To join with a mitre ; to unite at 
an angle of 45®. Wright. 

Mf'TRE— BOX (mi'tur-bSks), n, (Arch^ A box or 
trough for cutting mitres, having three sides, 
and open at the ends. Francis. 

Ml'TRED (mi'turd), a, 1. Wearing a mitre; 
adorned w ith a mitre. “ Mitred locks.” MiUon, 
2. (Arch.) Joined with a mitre. Weals, 


”• est of coins. 

Ill use ; bad treatment ; misuse. Spenser. 4, Amin n 

MIS-U§E' (mlp-ydz'), ®. a. [Fr. mesuserJ] [t. .The ants thn 

MISUSED ; pp. MISUSING, MISUSED.] 

1. To treat or use improperly; to make an mi-tejJla^ n. 

improper use of ; to misapply ; to pervert, ’ i. (Bot.) j 

You misuse the reverence of your place. JShak. plants, havil 

2. 'fo abuse ; to maltreat. Wright. mitre. 

MIS-Ose' (rals-yfis'), 7i. 1. Wrong or erroneous 
use, as of words; abuse; perversion. Locke, nurt, 

2. Improper use ; employment to a bad end, Jtif'THRASj n, 

“ The misuse of our mercies.” Atterhnry. Persians, su; 

3. Abuse ; maltreatment ; evil or cruel usage. to which the; 

Upon whoae dead corpse there was such in£;wM, TiATl 


. . Mf'TRE— DRAIN§, n. pi. Drains laid under roads 

3. Ihe twentieth part of a gram ; t^ small- to convey the water to the side drains; — called 

est of coins, Coig7'ave. also cross-mitre^drains. Francis. 

4. A minute particle ; any thing very small. tv a • . ^ j 

The ants thrust in their stings, and instil into them a small made With a 

.‘A.. AU... A It A- ^ rvnti»o aiTir'O'ei 


mite of their stinging liquor. ' JCa^. mitre. — See MlTRE. 

I-TEJJL4i n. [L., a Jdiid of turhan^ Mf'TRE— WHEEL, n. (Mech^ Bevel gear. — See 

1. (Bot.) A genus of everg;reen, herbaceous Bevel Gear. Weals. 

plants, having the capsule in the form of a mIt'KI-PORM, a. (Sot.) Mitre-shaped; in the 


Such beastly, shumclcss transformation 

By these Welshwomen done. Shock, 

MiS-USE'MfeNT, w. Wrong use ; misuse. Brands. 

MfS-U^'JgJR, n. 1. One who misuses. 

2. (Law.) The abuse of any liberty or ben- 
efit. Whishaw. 


.7 ^ A r r form of a peaked cap. 

2. (ilfea,) A scarf for suspending the arm ^ . 

whe*n hurt ; a sling. Dunglison. MiT'TJgN, rj. \Fr, mitaine% mitones.’^ 

m, jj j ‘A. r • A. 1. A cover or bag for the hand, differiT 

m'THR4S, n. The grand deity of the ancient the glove by not laving a septate co 

Persians, supposed to be the sun, ox god of fire, each finger ^ Pe 

to which they paid divine honors. Bm«de. g. A thin glove vrithout fingers, for 

MlTII'Kl-DATE, n. (Med.) A compound electu- made of silk, net, or lace. Si7n 

ary formerly used, invented by Mithridates, king To handle one without mitteTia, to use oue i 

of Pontus and Bithynia. Dunglison. [Low.] 


1. A cover or bag for the hand, differing from 

the glove by not having a separate cover for 
each finger. Peaaham. 

2. A thin glove without fingers, for ladies, 

made of silk, net, or lace. Simmxmda. 

To handle one wi^out mittens, to use oue roughly. 
[Low.] 


MiT'l-GA-BLE, a. [From L. to mitigate.] t MfT'TgNT, a. JX. mitto, mittens, to send.] 


Capable of mitigation. 


Barrow. Sending forth ; emitting. 


Wiseman. 


mIS-vAl'UE, V. a. To value -wrongly. Broionc. 

Mfs-Vdi&CH', V. a. p. misvouciied; pp. mis- 
vouciiiNO, MisvoucMBD.] To vouch, or pro- 
duce as witness, falsely. 

And that TCiy text or saying ... is misvowhed. Bacon. 

tMlS-WAN'D^R (mls-w5n'd§r), v. n. To wander 
the wrong way. Chaucer. 

t mIS-WAY', n. The -wrong way. Ohauser. 


iskaw. mIT'I-GANT, a, [L. mitigansi] Lenient; leni- n. [L., sewd.] (Low.) 

i Hva. ■mifio-nfiT.rpv Johiisou. A Warrant by which a .pistice of th( 


tive; mitigating; soothing, 


mTt'I-GATE, ®. o. [L. mitigo, mitigatus, from 
mitis, mild, soft; It. mitigare\ Sp. mitigart 


Fr, mitiger.l 
MITIGATED. 


. MITIGATED ; pp. MITIGATING, . » a ii * t j •it. 

o render mild, moderate, less MlTTS, w. pi. A colloquial and comroerml ab- 


1. A warrant by which a justice of the peace 

commits an offender to prison. Burrill. 

2. In old practice, a writ for transferring 
records from one court to another. Whishaw. 


/ V * fV \ j intense, painful, or severe ; to alleviate ; to mol- 

tMlS-WAN D^R (mls-w5n d§r), v, n. To wander hfy. to temper ; to assuage; to appease. 

the wrong way. Chaucer, Conn selmfiivafc* the greatest smart. Spemtr. 

f* MIS-WAY', n. The -wrong way. Chaucer* To devise how that which must he endured may 

MM'TI9N.«, [L. It, 


badly; not to wear well. 

That which Is miswrought will misioecer. Bacon, 

MiS-WfeD', V. a, & n. To wed or marry unfortu- 
nately or improperly. Milton. 

f- mIS-WEEN', t?. n. To think wrongly. Spenser, 
f MiS-WfiNI)', V. n. To go wrong ; to mi^o. 


one; Sp.mitigacw7i; "Fr, mitigation,] The act 
of mitigating ; alleviation ; an assuaging. Bocon, 

MIT'I-GA-T1VE, a. [L. mitigativus; It. ^ Sp. 
mitiqativo; Fr- mitigatif.^ Having power to 
alleviate or mitigate; lenitive; mollifying; as- 
suaging; assuasive. Cot grave. 


Things miseounselled must needs mismnd, Spenser. MIT'I-GA-TQR, n. One who mitigates. Huhet 

tMiS-WOM'AN (-wftm'M), n. A bad or vriclted m1t'I-GVT 9'?T. “• Tending to mitigate; soft 

n__s«.r — Mackintosh 


Chaucer, ening; alleviating. 


t m!s.w6nt', n. Omission of a wont. Bp, Hall. fMf'TlNG, «. A little or tiny one;,— a term of 

t-MlS-WOR'SHlP (niTs-wUr'ship), a. To wor- affection. ^ , 

ship erroneously or improperly. Bp. Hall. Ml'TRAL, a. Resembling or pertaining to a mitre, 1 Syn.— To mix is a g 


to mol- breviation for mitte7is. — See Mitten. Hunter. 

'* Ml'Ty, n. (Orniih.) A name applied to some 

Spenser. species of curassow. ETig, Cyc. 

^ HoSc^, Mi'TY, G. Having mites. “ A/tVy cheese.” Smart. 

litigazi- Mix, ®. a, [A. S. mi scan ; Ger. mischen ; Gael. 
The act ^ Ir, meaeo. — Gr. ptyvCta, ft(|« ; L. misceo, mix- 
[.Bacon. It. misehia7'e ; Sp. mszclar; Port, mexer.1 

A [i. MIXED ; pp. MIXING, MIXED ; — 1. & p. some- 

owpr to times mixt.] 

inff^ as- blend, as one thing with 

<o^mve, another ; to mingle ; — to confuse ; to confound. 

S j . Yon m&s your sadness with same fbar. Shak. 

Huloet. 2. To cause to be joined or associated, 
te ; soft- Ephraim hath mtawd himself among the people. iros,vii.a. 
fkiniosh, 3 . To form of different substances or^kinds. 
term of Anniment mixed of religious and civil considerations. iStoeon. 

Skelton, v. n. To be blended or united into one mass, 

a mitre. Syn. — To mix is a general term, to denote the put- 


mIeN, Sto; m6vE, NdR, 86 N; bClL, BtjB, BtJLE. — 9, 9 , fc toft; jC, fi, fo li § <W a; ? «« **■ 
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tint; of different things together. Different ingredients 
or liquids are mixed ; individuals mixin a crowd. Dif- 
ferent tilings are minified together ; colors are blended. 
To confound is to mix improperly. To blend and to 
confound are mental operations. Ideas and thoughts 
are confounded or confuted i events and circumstances 
may he blended in a narrative. 

a. Tliat may be mixed. WriyhL 

MIXED (mikst), a. 1. Mingled together ; blended 
or associated m one mass or compound. 

2. Promiscuous ; composed of various things 
or various kinds ; as, “ A mixed company.’* 

A mixed action^ {Lava.) a suit partaking of the nature 
of a real and of a personal action. Whuhaio A 
mired number^ {MtUk.) a number composed of an in- 
teger and a fraction. ■— A mixed angle or figure^ ( Geoni.) 
one contained by both straight and curved lines. — 
MUed matliematie^, the application of rnatheinatical 
principles to practical problems, in distinction Irom 
pure mathematics. Da. ^ F *. — Mixed bud.tj (Bot.) buds 
from which spring both leaves and flowers. — 

/e»er, (Med.) common continued fever. Dunglison. 

MlX'^lD-LY, or MIXED'LY, ad. In a mixed man- 
ner ; confusedly. SmaH. 

t Mix'EN (mlk'sn), n. [A. S. mixen ; Ger. ^nist.l 
A dunghill ; a compost heap. Chaucer. 

n. One who mixes ; a mingler. Cotgrave. 

MIX-TI-dIn'^-AL, a. [L. mtarto, mixed, and 
Unealis, lineal.] Consisting of a line, or lines, 
part straight and part curved. Bj). Berkeleg. 

MlX-TI-LlN'lf.-AR, a. Mixtilineal. Bp. Berkeley. 

MIXT'ION (mlkst'yun), n. [Fr., from L. mwcdo, 
mfarif/s, to mix.] Act of mixing ; mixture. 


Jlf JVf- O- TIL- Ti • MM, n. pi. 

(Ornitli.) A sub-family 
of dentirostral birds of 
the ^ order Passeres and 
family Luscimdee ; bush- 
creepers. Cray. 

t MO, a. [A. S. ma . — Gael. Mmotilta varia. 

mo.] More ; — with nouns plural. “ Calliope 
and Muses tno.’* Spemer. 

t MO, ad. More ; longer. “ Sing no mo.” 8hak. 

MO' A, n. (Pal.) The New ^Zealand name for an 
extinct bird of the genus Dinoi'nis. Owen 

MO-^CHi'BO, n. A name for the cotton plant 
in some of the Pacific islands. kiimmonds. 

MOAN (mon), v. a. [A. S. maman ; Frs. mena ; 
Dut. meeneii.l To deplore audibly ; to weep for ; 
to lament ; to mourn ; to bemoan. Prior, 

MOAN (msn), u. n. To make lamentation ; to 
grieve ; to mourn. *'Thus she moans,^* Shak, 

MOAN, n. Lamentation ; audible sorrow, Shak, 

MOAN'FiyL, a. Lamentable ; expressing sorrow ; 
mournful. Hatntnond. 

MOAN'rOl-LY, ad. With lamentation. Barrow. 

MOAN'lNG, n. An audible lamenting. Smart. 

MOAT (rust), n. [It. mota, mud; Sp. mota\ Fr. 
motte ] A ditch round a house or castle, filled 
with water, for defence ; a fosse. Sidney. 

MOAT, w. a. [Fr. motterl] To surround with a 

i ditch or cancil, as for the purpose of defence. 

Marianna of the moated grange. Sh<dc. 



MIXT'LY, ad. Mixcdly. Bacon. 

MlXT'URE (luTkst'yur), n. [L. mixttcra\ misceo, 
mixtus, to mix 5 It.'.S; Sp. mistiira ; Fr_. mixture.] 

1. Act of mixing, or the state of being mixed. 

2. A mass formed by mixing^ several things ; 
a compound of different ingicdients ; a medley. 

What if this mixture do not woi k at all ? Sbnk. 

3. (Med.) A potion ; a mistura. Dunglison. 

4. ( Chem.) A mingling of di ffei ent ingredients 

without alteration by chemical attraction^ be- 
tween their constituent elements. Wright. 

6. (Mtis.) A compound stop in an organ. Dw. 

SyJX.^ Mi rture is a general term for a compound 
ofditlbrent ingrediouts, or whatever things are mixed j 
a IS a mixture of thill ga not piopar to bo mixed ; 

miscellany is a coHectlou of different literary pieces or 
essays. A mixture of good and evil j a Ueterogencous 
medley j a book of miscell<mies. 

MlZ'MAZE, A mas!e ; a labyrinth. Locke. 

MIZ'ZBN (miz'zn), n. [It. mezzana ; Sp. mesana.] 
(Naut.) The hindmost of the fore and aft sails 
of a ship or a bark ; the spanker. Dana. 

MJfZ'ZBN, d. (J^aut.) Hindmost;— pertaining to 
the miszen-mast, 3far. Diet. 

MlZ'ZEN-M Ast, n. The mast of a ship, nearest 
the stern ; hindmost mast of a ship. Mar. Diet. 

MlZ'ZBN-RlG'GlNG, n. (A/rtwif.) The shrouds of 
the mizzen-mast, with their ratlines. Dam. 

MTZ'ZIiE (mlzVd), V. n, 1. To rain in impcreeptiblo 
drops ; to misle ; to mistle ; to dri,^zle. Sprnser. 

2. To run away ; to abscond. [Low.] Greeley. 

MIZ'ZLE, n. Small rain ; mist ; misle. Brockett. 

mIz'ZLJNG, p* a. Falling in very fine drops. 

MTZ'ZLY, a. Misty; drizzly. Palmer. 

MiZ'ZY, M. A bog; a quagmire, [r.] Ainsworth. 

MN5-MCN'10 (ne-mSn'ik), 7 Relating 

MN|l-M^JN'l-OJ5^L(nc-lnl^nVkal), ) to mnemonics; 
assisting the memory ; as, “ Mnemonic tables,” 

MNfiM-0-NT"CIAN C-nt8h'?in), 7U A teacher or 
professor of mnemonics. Maunder. 

MN^l-MCiN'lCS (n$-m5n'ike). [Gr. 

from memory.] The art of improving 

and using the memory, Johnson. 

MN lg;-M0S'Y-N^:, n. [Or. (Or. Myth.) 

The mother of the Muses ; the goddess Memory. 

MNfiM'Q-Tfi£fH-NY Ct)«mVt«fc-ne)» n. [From Gr. 
yvfinrj, memory, and rt^vri, art,] The art of 
memory, or an artificial method of improving 
the luoiiiory. A', A. Rev. 


t MO ATE, V. n. [Fr. mutir.] To dung, as birds ; 
to mute. Dnjdeii. 

M6b, n. [From L. mobtlis, movable.] 

1. A tumultuous rout or rabble ; a crowd ex- 
cited to some violent or unlawful act. 

The Tabhlc which attended tho partiflans of the Earl of 
Shaftesbury, at the latter end nf TI> p’-e 

by Mr. Toilet, to have been v e . •>. * • e i ' r i*. . n. 

nhei wards, h^' contraction, the motn and ever since the word 
jjio’j liati become proper English. JohnMn, 

2. A kind of female undress for the head ; — 

called also a mob^cap. Guardian. 

MOB, V. a. [/. MOBBED ; pp. MOBBING, MOBBED.] 

1. To attack iu a tumultuous crowd ; to har- 
ass by violence and tumult. Johnso7%. 

2. To wrap up in a mob or hood ; to moblc. 

More. 

MOB'BISH, a. After the manner of a mob; tu- 
multuous J vulgar. Burke, 

MOB'BY, 71. 1. The liquid or mice first expressed 
from apples and peaches, ana afterwards ax.stiUed 
to make apple or peach brandy. Bowker. 

2. t A sort of drink made of potatoes. Bailey. 

m6b'-CAp, n. A woman’s head-dress ; a mob. 

fMO-BtLE', or MOB'ILE [ino-bBl', W. P. Ja. K.; 
m5'bil, fir. Wb . ; mSb'il, *SVn.], n. [L. mobilis, 
movable; It. mobile-, Sp. mobil-, Fr. mobile.] 
The populace ; the rout ; the mob. South., 

fMO-niLE', or MdB'lLE, a. Movable; change- 
able ; fickle. ^*Tho 7mbile people.” Chaucer^ 

MQ-BI L'J-TY, 7%. [L. mobiUias ; It. mohilith \ Fr. 
mobiUt'K] * 

1. Susceptibility to motion. Locke. 

2. Nimbleness ; readine.ss to move. Arbxdhnot. 

3. Fickleness; inconstancy; mutability of 

temper volatility. Ainstoortlu 

4. The populace ; the mob. [Cant term.] 

MOb-I-LJ-ZA'TION, n. [Fr. mobiUsation^ Act 

of mobilizing ; employment of troops in active 
service. Bum. 

M^B'l-LIZE, V. a. [Fr. mohiliser.] (Mil.) To 
draft for active service, as troops that are gen- 
erally stationary^ Bum. 

n. Law or rule of the mob ; lynch- 
law ; club-law. Moget. 

M6irLE, or mO'BLE [mBb'bl, fif. Ja. Sm. Wb.i 
ms'bl, IV. J. F. JT.l, r- a. To wrap up in a mob or 
hood ; to mob. “ The mobled queen,” [lu] Shak. 

M^B'-LIKE, a. Like a mob ; vizlgar. [r.] Cooke. 

M9-B6C'RA-0Y, n. [Eng. mob, and Gr. jeo«r/6i, 
to rule.]' The government exercised by the 
mob ; the tyranny of the mob. tiogH. 


t MOB'-Q-PlN'I9N (-o-pin'yvn), n. A vulgar sen- 
timent or opinion. ’ Warburton 

MOB'-READ-^fe, n. An illiterate reader. Dry den. 
jVioB'-STO-RY, n. A vulgar story or tale. Addison. 

m6c'CA-SON, n. 1. An Indian shoe or sandal, 
made* of deer skin or other soft leather, 
a stiff sole, and commonly ornamented round 
the ankle ; — a loose cover for the ioot.Mun'ay. 

J8@»* It IS an Indian word, and often written mocca- 
sin. and also often written and pronounced moggason. 

2. (Herp.) A poisonous water serpent, found 
in the Southern States of the American Union, 
nearly allied to the rattlesnake, but withmit a 
rattle ; Trigonocephalus piscivorus. Wright 
MO'jCIIA (mS'ka), ri. A weight in Abyssinia, 
equal* to a troy grain. Sini7n07ids. 

MO'CHA-COF'F^E, 71, [From Mocha, in Arabia.] 
The best kind of Arabian coliee. Shnmonds. 


MO'CIIA-STONB (ma'ksi-st5ii), n. ^Mhi.) A chal- 
cedony containing within dendritic or moss-like 
(Icliiicatioiis of an opaque brownish-yellow color, 
which are due to oxide of manganese or iron ; 
moss-agate. Dana. 

MOqHE (mdsh), n. [Fr.] A bale or package of 
raw silk, as imported. Simmonds. 


MOCK, V. a. [Gr. fitaKboyai i Fr. moguer. — W. 
mocio.] [/. MOCKED ; pp. mocking, mocked.] 

1. To imitate in derision ; to mimic in con- 
tempt; to ape. 

Mocking marriage with a dame of France, Shale. 

2. To deride ; to laugh at ; to ridicule ; to 
jeer; to gibe; to treat with ironical jfleusantry. 

There came forth little children nut ofthe city, and 7»oeX#*f/ 
him, saying, Go up, thou bald head. li A'i/io'> -fi. 


3. To defeat; to elude; to balk; 
point. 

And with his spirit sadly I survive 
To mock, tlie expectations ot tlie world. 


to disap- 


Shak. 


4. To fool ; to tantalize ; to banter ; to rally. 


He will not 

i/ooJt us with ills blest sight, then snatch him hence. Muton. 


Syn.— Soo Ridicule, Scoff. 


m6CK, r. n. To make contemptuous sport ; to 
sneer; to scotF. “To mock at form,” Shak. 


MOCK, n. [W. moc.] 1. Ridicule; derision; 
sneer ; jibe ; an expression of contempt. “ Fools 
make a mock at sin.” Prov. xiv. 0. 

2. Imitation; mimicry. 


Now reach a strain, my bite. 

Above her mock, or lie for ever mute. Ch'omnio, 

Mockes and mowes. derisive insults by nmkiiiff 


MOCK, a. False ; counterfrit ; feigned ; not real ; 
sham ; pretended. “ Mock majchty.” Speetutor, 

M6cK'A-BLB,a. Exposed to derision, [r.] Shak. 

t M^Jck'A-D6, 71. A kind of cloth made in imi- 
tation of \ civet ; mock-vclvct. Puttenhatn. 


t MdCK'A^E, n. Mockery. Burton. 

t MdCK'EL, or MOorrEL, 7i. Much. Spcfiser. 


MdCK'-fiP-lC, a. Hocking or burlesfjuing epic 
poetry. Wurburtoiu 

m5ck — jBP-JC, n, A burlesque imitation of un 
cpio poem. Sarc^e. 

M60K'lglR, n. One who mocks; a scorner; a 
scoffer; a dcrider. South. 


M6cK'BR-Y, «. [Fr. 

1. The act of mocking; dennion ; scorn ; na- 
xcule ; sportive insult ; contemptuouH mimicry. 

The Uughlng-»tock of fortune^ii morkerieM. Siienm-. 

2. Sport ; subject of ridicule or laughter. 

Of the holy place they nmdv » 7nw'kfry, a Mae. vUl. 17, 

3. Vanity of attempt ; fruitless labor. 


It !« n« th<‘ *tr invMltti'mWf, 

And our vain blawa nialUdoua mtKkenf. 


Shak. 


4. Imitation ; counterfeit appearance $ show. 
And IxMir about tha moi'kery of woe 
To midTilftht (UiK es Jrojns. 

Syn.— Bee DERfsicN, Ridicule. 


Mf>CK'-Hig-R6'lC, a. Burlesquing the heroic, 
in action, in character, in poetry, ifec, .ddiifao/*. 

M^CK'INO, n. Mimicry ; mockery : scorn ; <!<!»• 
rision. 
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]VI^5ck'ING-BIRD, n. {Or- 
A species of thrush, 
of the order Passeres and 
familjj Turdida; a fine 
American song-bird which 
has the faculty of imitat- 
ing almost any sound ; 
Mimtis polyglottiis, 

Eng. Oxjc. 

MdCK'lNG-LY, ad. With 
mockery ; insultingly. 

MOCK'ING-STOCK, n. A 
butt for merriment. 

Oldham. 



IVIocking-bird 
iUinius polyglottus). 


fMSCK'TSH, a. Counterfeit; sham. Sir T.More. 

MCCK'-Li&AD, n. A miner’s name for blende, or 
sulphuret of zinc ; black-jack. Simtnonds. 

MOCK'-NIGHT-fN-G ALE, n. A bird ; the black- 
cap. [Local, Eng.J Pennant. 

MOCK'— ORE, n. hlock-lead. Wright. 

MOCK'-OR-ANgE, n, {Bot.) A deciduous shrub 
of the genus Philadelphus. Loudon, 

M5CK'-PRIV-^:t, n, {Bot.) An evergreen shrub 
of the genus Phillgrea. Wright. 

m6ck'— RAIN-BOW, n. An ideal rainbow. Pope. 

M6ck'— sto, n. An image of the sun; a par- 
helion. Goldsmith. 

MOOK'— TUR-TLE, n. A soup made with calf’s 
head, veal, and condiments. Simmonds. 

M5CK'-VfiL-V5T, n. An imitation of velvet; 
mockado. [r.] Ooerhury. 

MO'CO, n. {Zo'il.) A South American quadru- 
ped, smaller than the guinea-pig, belonging to 
the order Rodentia ; Kerodon nioco. Eng. Vyc. 

MQ-C&D 'DUMf n. The Hindostanee name for 
the head ryot in a village ; a collector of gov- 
ernment rents. Shjimonds. 

MO'DAL, a, [L. modalis; modus^ a measure, a 
mode ; It. modaU ; Sp. modal ; Fr. modale.) 
Relating to the mode or form, as distinct from 
the essence; adventitious; conditional. 

When wo speak of the faculties of the soul, wc assert not, 
with the schools, their real distinction from it, but only a 
modal diversity. GJunvilL 

Modal proposition, (Lo^c.) one which aseerts that 
the predicate exists in the subject m a certain mode or 
manner. WhaUly, 

MO'BAL-IST, n. {Theol.) One who adheres to 
modal form or existence. Jared Sparks. 

MQ-])AL'I-TY, n. (Met.) A modal form, state, or 
accident; a term denoting the most general 
points of view under which the different objects 
of thought present themselves to the mind, 

, our judijments are reduced 
■•))«>- 

„ ^ . and 

impossibility, existence and non-existence, necessity or con- 
tingency. Plowing. 

t MOD'DJgJR, w. Agirl.— See Mautheb. Huloet, 

Mode, n. [Goth, Gael. ^ Ir. L. 

7nodus } It, ^ Sp. modo ; Fr. mode,'] 

1. A state or manner of existence ; manner; 
method ; way ; process ; form ; fashion ; de- 
gree ; quality ; modification ; affection ; accident. 

The manner in which a thing exists is called a mode or af- 
fortion; shape and color are modes of matters memory and 
joy uie modes of mind. laylor. 

Modes or modifications of mind, in the Cartesian school, 
mean merely what some recent philosophers express by 
states of mind. EwntUon, 

2. Fashion ; custom ; prevailing style. 

If faith itself has diiferent dresses worn, . . ^ 

What wonder modes in wit should take their turn I Pope, 

3. {Mm.) A term applied to the two varieties, 
major and minor, of the diatonic scale, or 
aeries of tones employed in modern music; 
more rarely used for key ; as, ** The twelve ma- 
jor and twelve minor modes or keys.” — Some- 
times written mood. 

jyy-In the old Greek music each note could be- 
come, aa in the modern, the key-note of a new key or 
scale; but, as there was no introduction of new semi- 
tones, this change of key became a change of mode, 
m the same sense as our major and minor ; hence the 
Greeks had many modes; as, “ The Dorian mode”; 
“ The Lydian woiie,” dec. Bwigitt. 

4. {Gram,) The form of a verb showing the 


manner in which the being, action, or passion 
is represented ; — written also mood, Murray, 

5. A kind of thin silk. Johnson, 

Syn. — See Way- 

MOd'^L [m5d'§l, S, W, P, J. F. Ja. K. Sm . ; 
mBd’dl, Wb,], 7i. [L. modulus; It. modulo, mo- 
deUo ; Sp. modelo ; Fr. modsile^ 

1. A pattern in reduced size of something to he 
made or copied on a larger scale ; archetrpe ; pro- 
totj pe, “ Model of Solomon’s palace,’ Hooker, 

2. A copy or representation of something ac- 

tually existing; representation or structure in 
miniature. Shak, 

3. A mould, as for castings ; any thing which 

shows, or gives the shape of, that which it en- 
closes. Shak, 

4. A specimen ; an example. 

5. That by which any thing is measured ; a 
standard; a gauge. 


He that despairs measures Providence by his own^llttlc 
' uunieU 


South, 


contracted 

Syn. — See Copy. 

MdD'JgL, V. a. H. modelled ; pp. modelling, 
MODELLED.] To plan ; to shape ; to mould ; to 
form ; to fashion ; to delineate. Milton, 

MOD'^lL-LpR, n. One who moulds or models ; a 
planner. “ Modellers of gardens.” Addison, 

MOD'^IL-lIng, n. The art or the practice of 
forming models, as in statuary, architecture, 
&c. Qu. Rev. 

MQ-DE'NA, n. A crimson-like color. Wright, 

MO'DER, n. [A. S.moder, mother.] {Mech.) The 
matrix or principal plate of an astrolabe, into 
which the other parts are fixed, Crabh. 

t MOD'JpR, V. a. To moderate. Berners. 

t MOD'JgR-A-BLE, a, [L. moderabiUs.] Moder- 
ate ; temperate. Cockeram. 

f MOD'JgR-ANCE, n. Moderation. Carton. 

MdD^5R-AN-Tf§M,w. \Pt. niodera7itisme.] Mod- 
eration m politics* WiUiams, 1795. 

MOD'JgJR-ATB, a. [L. moderatus ; Fr. mo^re.] 

1. Temperate ; measured ; not excessive. 

Sound sleep cometh of moderate eating. Ecclus. xxx!. 20. 

2. Not luxurious ; not expensive ; cheap ; 
frugal ; sparing. “ A moderate table.’* Shak. 

3. Not hot of temper; deliberate; cool; 
mild; reasonable. 

A number of moderate membeTS managed with so mu^ 
art as to obtain a niajonty. Sw^t. 

4. Placed between extremes, as in opinion, 
party, &c. ; not extreme or violent. Hooker. 

m6d' j^R-ATE, V. a. [L. modero, moderatus ; mo- 
dus, a measure ; It. moderare ; Sp. moderar ; 
Fr. modirer.] [i. moderated ; pp, moderat- 
ing, MODERATED.] 

1. To regulate ; to restrain ; to still ; to paci- 
fy ; to quiet ; to repress ; to subdue ; to lessen ; 
to mitigate ; to make temperate ; to temper. 

Pray, goody, please to moderate „ 

The rancor of your tongue. Ola Song. 

2, To decide as a moderator. 

It passeth mine ability to moderaie the question. Carew. 

MOD'I^R-ATE, V. n. 1. To become less violent, 
intense, or excessive. Xltidibras. 

2. To preside as moderator. Bp. Barlow. 

M5D'E1R-ATE, a. Of middle rate or quality ; me- 
diocre. * 

More moderate gifts might have prolonged Ms date. Oryden. 

MOD'jgIR-ATE-LY, ad. 1. With moderation; 
temperately; mildly. Johnson. 

2, In a middle degree ; not extremely. 

Each nymph but moderately fair. Wader. 

M^D'JgR- ATE-NfiSS, n. The state of being mod- 
erate; a middle state between extremes ; — used 
rather of things or qualities, as moderation is of 
persons. ' Johnson,^ 

M^D’gR-ATES, n. pi. {Bed. Hist.) A party in, 
the Church of Scotland which arose early in the 
eighteenth century* and claimed the character 
ofmoderation in doctrine, discipline, and church 
government, Ogilvie, 

m 6D-®R-A'TIQN, n. \Jj,moderatio; lUmodera- 
zione^, ^p.modermon; Fr. moderation:] 

1. The state of being moderate, or of keep- 
ing a due mean between extremes; restraint; 


forbearance; temperance; sobriety; calmness; 
frugality. 

Let > our moderation be known unto all men. JPhil. iv. 5. 
2. The act of presiding in an ecclesiastical 
assembly. Jamieson. 

Syn. — See Modesty. 

MOD'^;r-A-tI§M, n. The views and practices of 
persons* styled ; moderate principles, 

either in religion or in politics. Dr. Candhsh, 
From its long sleep of moderatism the Scottish church 
awoke. Er. Ilcv. 

MOH-E-RJ'TO. [It.] {Mus.) In a moderate 
timej neither quick nor slow ; a little quicker 
than andante ; — commonly used to qualify 
another term, as allegro moderato. Dwight, 

5I6d'JE:r-A-TOR, n. [L.] 1. He who, or that 
which, moderates. Wotton, 

2. One who presides in an assembly where 
there is discussion ; a president or chairman. 

M6d-?R-A'TOR-SHIp, n. The ojfiice or the state 
of a moderator. Craig, 

M5D'JpR-A-TRix, n. [L.] A woman w’ho mod- 
erates or governs. Warburion. 

t MOD'ERE, V, a. To moderate. Berners. 

MOD'^IRN, a. [L. modernus, from modo, just 
now ; It. § Sp. modemo ; Fr, modenie^ 

1. Of the present time ; late ; recent ; not an- 
cient; not antique; novel; new. Bacon. 

2. t Trite ; common ; vulgar ; mean. 

Full of wise saws and modem instances. ShaJ;. 

Syn. — See New. 

m6d'|:RN, n. ; pi. moderns. A person of mod- 
em times; not an ancient. Swift, 

J8®=- “ The modems are those of modern nations, or 
of nations vvlucli arose out of the ruins of the empires 
of Greece and Rome,” Smart, 

m6d'JPRN-BRED, a. Having a modem or fash- 
ionable education. Caelebs, 

MOD'JgRN-I^M, n. 1. Something modem ; some- 
thing recently made or introduced. 

There is to us more of touching pathos, heart-thrilling ex- 

g ression, In some of the old psalmL tunes tlian in a whote 
atch of modermsms. Blackwood* 

2. A modern phrase, idiom, or mode of ex- 
pression. ^ Swift, 

3. The principles and practice of the most 
modern times. Swift, 

M5d' 5RN-IST, n. One who admires the mod- 
erns or what is modern. Swift, 

MQ-DfeRN'l-TY, n. The state of being modern. 

Symptoms of modernity and imposture. I>r. Gttlg. 

MCD-JPRN-I-zA'TIQN, n. The act of moderniz- 
ing; act of adapting to modern taste. Southey, 
Dryden’s most tliankless task, his modemxziUogi ^JJhau- 

m5d'^;rN-IZE, «. a. p. modernized; pp. mod- 
ernizing, MODERNIZED.] To render modern; 
to adapt to modern taste or usage. 

He modemiged the more ancient narratives. Warton, 
Mt)D'^:RN-lZ-5R,n. One who modernizes, Mod- 
ernizer of the Latin satirists.” Wakefeld, 

t m6D'JPRN-LY, ad. In modem times. Craig, 

MdD'^lRN-NfeSS, n. The state of being modem j 
recentness ; novelty. Johnson, 

MCD'^IST, a* [L. modestus; modm, measure; 
It. 1$ Sp. modesto ; Fr. modeste.] 

1. Restrained by a sense of propriety or of 
self-distrust; diffident; bashful; reserved ; not 
arrogant; not bold or impudent ; not forward; 
meek; humble. A maid.” Dry den, 

2. Not loose ; not lewd ; not unchaste ; decent. 

Mrs. Ford, the honest woman, the modesi wife. Shode, 
3. Moderate ; not excessive ; not extrava- 
gant. “ A modest computation.” Addison, 
Syn.— See Humble. 

MOd'^ST-LY, ad. In a modest manner ; moder- 
ately ; not^arrogantly ; not presumptuously : •— 
not wantonly; not lewdly: — not extravagant- 
ly; with moderation. Johnson, 

MOD'EST-SEEM'JNG, a. Presenting an air of 
modesty. Thomson, 

m6d'3S-TY, n, modestia; It. § Sp. modes- 
tia ; Fr. *modest%e?^ ^ 

1. The quality or the state of being modest ; 
freedom from arrogance or presumption ; hum- 
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ble sense of one’s own importance; self-dis-[ 
trust; diffidence; modest bearing. 

3ro(ilestv IS a kind of shame orba«hfiilpe«^ proceedinij f^om ' 
the sense a man has ot his uwii ilt.tt.ii'* uuniiiarLd -uith the 
perfections ot him whom lie comes butore. South, 

2. Decency ; chastity ; purity of manners. 

Talk not to a lady in a way that will not permit 

her to answer. MicharUbon. 

M6d' 5S-TY— PIECE, «, A narrow lace, worn by 
females along the upper part of the stays be- 
fore. ' Addison. 

f m6-D1-A’TIQN, n, [L. modiatiOf from modius, 
a peck.] A measure. “Custom, tolls, and 
modiations of wine.” Totei/, 

t Mp-Dig’{-TY, n. [Fr. modiciU.^ Moderate- 
ness ; meanness ; littleness. Ootgraie. 

MOD'I-COm, n, [L.] A small portion; mean 
allowance or allotment ; pittance ; a fragment. 

What viodicums of wit he utters I Shak* 

M60'l-Fi-A-BLE,a. That may be modified. “Va- 
riously modtjlable matter.” Locke. 

MQ-DIF-I-CA-BTl'I-TY, n. The capability of be- 
ing modified, [ii.] ’ Coleridge. 

t Mp-DiF’{-CA-BLE, a. Modifiable. Bailey. 

t MOD'l-Fl-CATB, V. a. To qualify, Pearson. 

MdD-l-FI-CA’TION, ft. 1. The act or the process 
of modifying ; a bringing into a mode ; altera- 
tion ; variation ; qualification. Fleming, 

2. A form ; a mode ; a manner of being. 

If it [the soul] be neither matter nor any modification of 
matter. Clarke. 

m6d'{-FI-CA-TIVE, ft. [Fr. modificntif.'] That 
which modifies j a modifying word, [u.] Fuller. 

MOD'l-FIED, p. a. Changed in form; moderat- 
ed ; altered ; qualified. 

MOD'j-Fi-)g:R, n. He who, or that which, modi- 
fies. Hume. 

t?. a. [L. modiji^ory from modm^ a 
measure, txvAfavio^ to make; It. modiJicare\ 
mod[flcar \ Fr. [f. MODlFiiiin ; 

pp. MODIFYING, MODirmn.] 

1. To impress any mode, accident, or outward 

quality upon; to shape; to adapt; to qualify; 
to dirferentiate ; to make speciil in form^ or 

significfition ; to bring into a mode. Fleming. 

Yet there is that property in all letters of antnoss to be 
coniomed m syllables and word** throuch the voluble motions 
of tile 01 gins, that they mo/ifif and awcriinmatc the voice 
without appearing to discontinue it lloluer. 

2. To alter; to vary; to bring into a new 
mode or form ; as, “To modify a law.” 

3. To moderate ; to qualify; to soften. 

He mofhftef his first severe decree. Drj/den. 

Syn. — See auALiFY, 

MOD'I-FY-ING, p. a. Altering ; extenuating. 

M0-D^L’LTO^^ (ino-ini'yyn), ft. uJl 

[L. modiolus, a small mens- 
ure, the nave of a wheel ; 

Tt. modUfUone ; Fr. mo til- 

lon.’\ {Arch.) An enriched block, or horizontal 

bracket. 

A senes of moddliom. rangod nt regular distanees apnrt 
(whence their niiiie), sei ve to support the corona of the Co- 
rinthian iiifl c'lniiMHite eormces. heis ornaineuted, they nro 
boinetimi 4 ii^ed in the luniu entahhiiure. Ilntton. 

MO-DI'Q-LAR, a. [L. modms, a measure.] {Ge- 
hi.) Bushel-shaped. Smart. 

MQ-Xii'Q-htJS, ft. [L., nrtveof a wheel.’] (.'Inat.) A 
fiollovv cone in the cochlea of the ear. Dtmglisofi. 

MO'DISH, <35, Conformed to the mode ; fashiona- 
ble ; stylish. “ A modish feast.” Drydm. 

MO'DlSll-l*Y, In a modish manner ; fashion- 
ably; stylishly. Locke. 

MO'DISII-Nfisa, ft. 1. Fashionableness, Bailey. 

2. Affectation of the fashion. Johnson. 

MO 'BIST, ft, A follower of the fashion. Qu. Bev. 

MO' Dt-tlS, ft. fL.] {Bom. Ant.) A measure for 
corn*, containing sixteen sextarii, or about a 
peek. Andrews. 

MO' DO P.T FOR 'MA. [L.] (Law.) In mann cr 
and form ; — words used in the old Latin forms 
of pleadings. BunnU. 

Mr»D'r-LATE (m8d’y«-14t) [m8d’0-Ut, /. F. Jn. 
ilV.' mOd'a-lit *mad‘ja-ISt, IF.; mSd'ja-lSt, 


5.], ®. a. [L. modulo, modulates i It. modu- 
lare ; Sp. modular ; Fr- moduler.] [i. modu- 
lated ; pp. MODULATING, MODULATED.] To 
inflect or adapt, as the voice or sounds ; to vary 
by some law of unity or beauty ; to mould to 
rhythmic or melodious form ; to attune ; to tune. 

The noi»e, lips, teeth, palate, jaw, tongue, weasand, lungs, 
all serve tu make or modutate the sound. Gtew. 

The master’s hand, in modulated air. 

Bids the loud organ breathe. Somerville. 

MOD'U-LATE, V. ft. {Mus.) 1. To pass from 
* one ’ key into another, or from the major into 

j the minor mode. Dwight. 

I 2. To sing, or play, or pass from tone to tone, 

I in a musical manner, with relation to a certain 

key. Dwight. 

mSD-U-LA'TION, ft. [L. modulatio ; It. modula- 
ztone ; Sp. modulacion ; Fr. modulation.] 

1. The act of modulating or forming to due 

measure and proportion. Woodward. 

2. The art of inflecting the voice or any in- 

strument musically and agreeably ; the musi- 
cal idsing and falling of the voice or any thing 
sonorous. Lo7idon E^ncy. 

3. Sound modulated ; harmony ; melody. 
Innumerous songstere, in the freshening shade. 

Their modulatio>it> mix mellifluous. Thomson. 

I 4. {Miis.) The art or the act of passing from 
one key into a related key ; the science of 
modes and keys ; a transition from one key into 
another. Dwight. 

5. {Airchf) The proportioning of a column or 
of the ditierent parts of a whole building, ac- 
cording to modules. Ogihie. 

MOD'U-LA-TQR, ft. He who, or that avhich, mod- 
ulates or attunes ; a tuner. Whitlock. 

MOD'BLE (mSd'yul) [mSd'jQl, W . ; nibd'ul, J. 
F. Ja, IFr.l, n. ' [L modulus', Fr. module.'] 

1. A model ; a mould ; a pattern. Bacon. 

2. {Arch.) A measure or unit of size, taken 
from some one part, for regulating the propor- 
tions of the whole building. 
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fMOD'l'LE, V. a. \JL.7nodulor.] To model; to 
modulate. Drayton. 

m6d'U-LBs, ft. [L. a measure.] {Math.) 

A constant factor of a variable function, which 
serves to connect the function with a particular 
system or base. Dax'ies ^ Peck. 

The modvlus of a system of toyantlms is a constant | 
factor, by whicli, if the Naperian lojiaritiiin of any i 
number l )0 multiplied, the product will be tlie loga- 1 
nthni of the same number in that system. The lo;;a- ; 
rithms of any number in different systems are to each I 
other as tlie moduli of those systems ; the inoditlus of 
Napier’s system being 1, and that of the common sys- 
tem, 0.431294182. 7?a. <|* P. — Modulus of elasticity, a 
measure of elasticity. 

MO'DUS, ft. ; pi. L. mO'joT; Eng. Mo'Dys-??* [L.] 
{Laio.) 

1. A mode or manner; the arrangement or 

expression of the terms of a contract or convey- 
ance. Burtnll. 

2. A consideration; the consideration of a 

conveyance. Bunill. 

3. Abbreviation of modus decimandi ; a coni- 

ponsntiou in lieu of tithes. Whishaw. 

MO 'DDS dP-R-Rjfir'nJ. [L.l The mode of 
operating; the manner in wnicli a thing is done 


operating; the manner in i 
or elFectcd. 


L thing is done 
Ham i /ton. \ 


MfiD'WALL, ft. (Ornith.) A bird that destroys 
bees ; a species of ivoodpeokcr. lluhet. 

t M6 e, a. More ; a greater number ; mo, Xloo\er. 

t MOB, ft. A distorted mouth ; mow. Todd. 

MO’^L-LTNE, ft. [Gr. ftufZdf, marrow ; Fr. mocUt*.] 
An ointment for the hair. Hall. 

MO’lpL-L6N, n. [Fr.] Bough stones fit for 
building. Bimmonds. 

MCE’SQ— g6th'{C, a. Belating to the Goths of 
Mmsia. Dr, (h'omhie. 

MCE'SO-oaTiriC, ft. The language of the M<p- 
so-Goths. Bostoorih. 

MOFF, ft. A silk stuff from Caucasia. Simmonds. 

MOG’OAN^, ft. pi. Long sleeves for women’s 
arms, wTought like stockings hose without 
feet, or boot-hose, [Scotlaiia.] Jamieson. 


MdG'GA-SON, ft. See Moccason. 

MO 'GO, ft. Aij Indian tomahawk. 

MQ-GRA'B1-AN§, ft, pi. A name formerly given 
to a kind of Turkish infantry composed of the 
peasants of the northern parts of Africa. 

Brande. 

MO-gGL', ft. The title of the chief of the Mo- 
guls, or of the empire which ivas founded in 
Hindostan, by Baber, in the Loth century, and 
which terminated in 1806 ; — commonly called 
Gi'cat Mogul. 

MQ-GLTN'TINE, a. Belonging to Mentz (ancient- 
ly Mogimtium, or Moguntia). Ash. 

MO 'HA, ft. (Bof.) German millet ; Setaria Ger~ 
manica. Ogihie. 

MO'IIAir (m5'li4r), ft. [Ger. mohr. — Fr. mov^e; 
Sp. mice, miter.] 

1. The soft, fine hair or wool of the Angora 

goat, of which camlets and other costly stulfs 
are made. Wright. 

2. Cloth made of the wool dyed. Pope. 

MO'hAir-SHIBll, n, Wonch.) A species of 
X’^oluta, resembling on the surface mohair, or a 
close web of the silk-worm. Wright, 

MO'IIAiR-YARN, ft. Yarn from the wool of 
the Angora goat. Himmonds. 

MQ-HAM'M^;-DAN, n. A follower of Mohammed ; 
a Mahometan*. — See Mahometan. Todd. 

MQ.HAM'Me-DAN-T§M, n. The system of reli- 
gion taught by Mohaimned or Mahomet ; Ma- 
hometanism. — See Mahometanism. Uallam. 

MO-IIAM'M5:-DAN-IZE, a. To convert or to 
conform to Mohammedanism ; to Mahometan- 
ize. — See Mahometanize. Beid. 

MO'hAwK, ? n. 1. The name of a nation of 
MO 'HOCK, ? North American Indians. 

2. A name ghen to certain 
ruffians who once infested the 
stieets of London. Spectator. ^ 

MQ-no'LI, 71. {Zot 1.) A quad- n 
rumanous animal of the fam- y* --ia J 
ily or lemurs, 

MOHR, ft. {Zohl.) A species 
of antelope or gazelle inhab- MohoU 
iting Africa, having the horns (.Galago moholCi, 

eleven or twelve 

tlie Arabs on account ot 
ptuUucing the bc/.cmr- 
stones so highly valued 
in Eastern inodicine. IJm ^ 

MOHS'ITE, ft. (Mm.) \ 

Titaiiatc of iron ; a st'M L/iikmu mrm K 
brittle, black, rhom- 

boidal crystal. Dana. Mohr (Gazdla mohr). 

Mo'HI*R, ft. An East Indian gold coin, equal to 
15 rupees (about Simmoiids. 

MoT'B^IR, r. «. To perplex ; to puzzle ; to bewil- 
der; to confuse; to distract to labor. fliO- 
cal, Eng.] Brorkett. 

MoI'D^lR, V. 71. To labor hard. [Local.] Wiight. 

MoEdoRE [nibl-ddr', S. W.J. B. Ja. K. Wr . ; inbl'- 
ddr, P. Sm, M h.Jofmson, ft. [Port, twoeda 
d'oro.] A Portuguese gold coin of the value of 
27s. sterling (about $15.53). Wright. 

m 0I'?-TY, ft. [L. medietas ; medius, middle ; It. 
metai Hp.mitad; Fr.ffiottD.] 

1. Half; one of two equal parts. Hooker. 

2. t Any indefinite portion or division. 

The* lov ** 1 fl(*dlfnfc to ycnir loriNhip Id without <‘ii<l , w hvrv 
of this ihiinphlct, without bcginuiiijf, la but h fuiwfliwms 
moiety. JUfuik'. 

M6Il, r. a. [Fr. mouiller.] To daub with dirt; 
to defile; to soil; to splash or bespatter with 
mire, [tt.] 

No mere tug one tmoth«rthui,normejf 


(Galago moholO, 
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n» [Gr. /tw? Iw, to fight ^tfAos, iiwXo^f strug- 
gle, toil of war; L. molior, — Heb, To la- 
bor ; to toil ; to drudge. " "" 

They toil and moil for . . . their master*. r Estrange, 

Now he must moil and drudge for one he loathes. JJryden, 

tM()lL, n. 1, [A. S. ma^] A spot, Vpton, 

2. A mule ; a moyle. Todd* 

fMOILE, n, 1. A dish of marrow and grated 
bread. BatUy, 

2. pL High-soled shoes anciently worn by 
kings and great personages. Bailey, 

MOi';N'KAp{vo:oVTi^\n, [Fr.] (Fonf.) A small, 
flat bastion raised in front of an intended forti- 
fication. Bra7ide, 

MOIRE (mwbr), n, |Tr. moire^ wave ; — moire de 
soipi waved silk.] watered or clouded silk ; mo- 
hair. Simmoiids. 

MOIRE’-,aM~T!q,UE‘ {m\vod-^ri~Xe^%n, [Fr.] A 
species of watered silL Siimtionds, 

MOIR 'EE-MET-j^L-LIQ, UE ' (mwoi'a-met-?il-lek'), 
n, [Fr.] Crystallized tin-plate. Lye, 

fMCiFsON, n. [Fr. moisso7i, from L. tnessis,] 
The harvest. C/iaucer. 

MoTst, a, [L, musieuSf new, fresh ; mtisfum, new 
wine. — From madidics^ moist. Menage. Fr. 
moite,'\ Wet in a small degree ; not dry ; damp ; 
humid. MiUon. 

t MQIst, V. a. To moisten ; to dampen. S^al:, 

MOlS'TEN (mbx^sn), v. a. [i. moistened ; pp. 
MOISTENING, MOISTENED.] To make moist or 
slightly wet ; to damp. Milton, 

M5Ts'TEN- 5R (mbX'sn-fr), n. He who, or that 
which, moistens, Sherwood. 

M(5Is'TEN-ING, n. Act of one who moistens. 

MOIST'— EYED (mbist'ld), a. Having moist eyes. 

t MdlST'FiO'L, a. Full of moisture- Drayton, 

MOlST'LgSS, a. Without moisture. Warner. 

MOTst'N^SS, n. The state of being moist; 
dampness j moderate wetness. Bacon. 

m5IST'— STXr, n. The moon, [n.] Skak. 

MdlST^TRE (niblst'yur), n. [Fr. moiture.'\ 

1. The state of being moist ; a moderate de- 
gree of wetness ; dampness; humidity. Bacon, 

2. A small quantity of liquid. 

All nw body’s moisture 

Scarce serves to quench my furnace-bunung heat, Shak. 

Syu, — There is moisture in the earth after rain; 
humidity in the air ; dampness iii a cellar or in linen. 

MoIST'yRB-LfiSS, a* Without moisture. 

fMOIS'TY, it. Drizzling; moist. Mir. for Mag, 

t m5K'A-d6ur, n. [Fr. motLchoir.’] A handker- 
chief ; — sometimes written mockadour. Lydgate. 

MO'kAh^ n* The title of a doctor of laws in I 
Turkey. Month. Rev. 

t MOKES, 71, pi. The meshes of a net, Ainsworth, 

tMO'KY, a. Dark; murky; muggy. Ainsworth, 

MO'LAR, a. [L. molarisi mola^ a mill; It. mo~ 
laire'\ Sp. molar ; Fr. mokdre,'] Having power 
to grind ; used for grinding. Molar teeth.” 

Jwotor glands.” Dwnglison, 

MO'LAR, n, A tooth, generally having a flattened, 
triturating surface, and situated behind the in- I 
cisors ; a molar or grinding tooth ; a doxible j 
tooth. Braside. 

MO'L^R-GLAndi?, n. (A7iai.) Two small sali- 
vary glands, seated in the substance of the 
cheeks, whose excretory ducts open into the 
mouth opposite the last molar tooth. Dunglisoji. 

MQ-LA'R|S, n.; pi. M9-7.X^Rfl§. [L.] {Anat.) 

A grinder or double tooth ; a molar. Crabb, 

MO'LA-RY, a. Grinding; molar. Kirby, 

IIO-LAssE', n. [Fr. mollasse.'] (Mn.) A sand- 
stone belonging to the tertiary strata, employed 
by the Swiss for building, Ure, 

MO-I.Aa'SjJ^ (mo-ias'fz), n, sing. [It. melassa^ 
from Or. pthag/hlack, or piXt^ honey ; Port, me- 
iafo ; Sp. melaza ; Fr. m^lasae.'] A sirup 


which drains from sugar ; a brown, viscid, un- 
crystallizable portion of sugar; treacle; — writ- 
ten also 7nelasses and fnolosses. Boyle. 

Molasses comes from sugar in the process of 
making ; treacle, in the process of refining. 

MOLD'wArp, ji. See Mouldwarp. Todd. 

MOLE, n. [L. moles ; It Sp. 7nole, muelle\ 

Fr. nioleJ] A mound ; a dike ; a pier ; a massy 
work of large stones laid in the sea for protect- 
ing ships in a harbor. 

Bid the broad arch the danscrous flood contain. 

The mole projected break the roaring main. Fope, 

MOLE, n. 1. [A. S. mal\ Ger.maal', Dut. mattA] 
A natural spot or discoloration of the skin. 

Such, in painting, are the warts and nio?es, which, adding 
a likeness to the lace, are not theielore to be omitted. i>ryc/e». 

2. [L. mola.'] A salted cake used in sacri- 
fices by the Romans. Sutrey. 

3. (Med.) A mass of fleshy matter growing in 

the uterus ; moon-calf. DungUson. 

MOLE, n. [put. moll Ger. 
maulwiirj'.'] 

1. (ZouV) A small 

^adruped of the genus 
Talpa, which works its 
way in the ground with its broad and stout 
paws; mouldwarp; molewaiy. Bell. 

2. A name given in America to the draining- 

plough. Simmonds. 

MOLE, V. a. 1. To clear the ground from mole- 
hills. [Local.] Pegge. 

2. To dig or form holes in the earth, as a 
mole. Atheyiceum. 

M6LE'BtlT,n. ( JcA.) A plectognathous fish ; the 
short sun-fish ; Orthagoriscus mola. Yarrell. 

MOLE'— cAST, 71. A hillock cast up by a mole. 
‘‘Let the mole-casts be spread.” Mortimer. 

MOLE'— cAtcii-5R> n. One whose business it is 
to catch moles- Tusser, 

mOle — CRTck-?;t, n. An orthopterous 

insect, of a brown color, with yellowish legs, 
which burrows like a mole ; Gtryllotalpa Tsulga* 
ns;— * also called churr-worm, garr^worm, eve- 
chtirr, and earth-crab, Eng. Cyc. Farm. Ency. 

MQ-LfiO'U-LAR, a. Relating to, or resembling, 
molecules ; consisting of minute particles. p7'otit. 

Molecular attraction, that kind of attraction which 
operates upon the molecules or particles of a body, as 
distinguished from the attraction of gravitation ; such 
are the attraction of cohesion and chemical afilnity. 

MQ-LfiC-U-LAR'l-TY, n. The state or quality of 
being molecular. P. Cyc. 

MOL'5-CULE [inSFe-kuljT'F. Jit. K. Sm. Wr. ; mSl'- 
kfil, 71. [Fr. dim. from L. moles, mass.] 

A very minute particle of matter, or of a mass 
or body ; an atom ; a corpuscle. 

jgiS^In chemistry, integrant or homogeneous mole- 
cules are the smallest particles into which a simple 
body can he conceived to be divided ; constituent or 
heterogeneous molecules are the molecules of different 
elements which go to make up an integrant molecule 
of a compound body. Michol. 

MOLE'-EYED (-Id), a. Having very small eyes ; 
blind ; short-sighted. Wright. 

MOLE'-HTLL, n. A hillock thrown up by the 
molo ; a small hill- Sidney. 

Whose liberal pons can as easily travel over mountains as 
mole-hxlh. Sidney, 

MO-LfiN-DT-NA'CEOirs (-shus, 66), a. [L. moUna, 
a mill ; Sp. {Bot.) Shaped like the 

sails of a wind-mill applied to seeds with 
many wings. Wright. 

MOLE'— RAt, n. {Nat, Hist.') A small, rodent 
quadruped of the genus Spalax, which buirows 
in the earth like a mole. Png, Cyc. 

M9-LfiST', V. a. [L. moksto, from moles, a mass, 
or heavy burden ; It. molestare ; Sp. molestar ; 
Fr. TnoUster.^ [t. molested ; pp, molesting, 
MOLESTED,] To distuib ; to trouble ; to vex ; 
to annoy ; to incommode ; to tease ; to make 
uneasy ; to oppress ; to harass ; to worry. 

No man shall meddle with them or moUst them in anv 
matter. 1 Afocc. x. 85, 

Syn-— See Disturb. 

mOl-ES-TA'TIQN, «. The act of molesting; 
vexation; annoyance; trouble; disturbanco- 


MO-LfiST'i^R, n. One who molests or disturbs. 

MO-LEST'FT&L, a, T exatious ; troublesome ; an- 
noying; harassing. Barrow 

t MQ-LfiS'TIJg;, n. [Fr.] Trouble. Chaucer. 

MOLE'— TRACK, n. The course of a mole under 
ground. Mot'ttmer, 

MOLE'— TREE, n. (Boi.) A biennial plant; ca- 
per-spurge; Euphorbia lathyi is. Farm, Ency, 

MOLE' WARP, n, A mole ; mouldwarp. Drayton. 

t MQ-LIM'f-NoOs, a. [L. molimen, moluninis, a 
great effort.] V ery weighty or important. 

Prophecies of so vast and molinnnotts concernment. More. 

MO'LJN-l^M, n. The system of opinions on the 
subject of grace a-id taught by 

Louis Molma, a ^ii .io*'”.! , — opposed to 
Jansenism, Brands, 

MO'LIN-IST, n. A follower of Molina; an ad- 
herent to Molinism. Todd. 

MO'LI-SItE, n, A crystallized titaniate 

of iron. Brands, 

MCll, a. [Ger., from It. soft-] (Afws.) Mi- 

nor or soft, in contradistinction to dur, hard or 
major; as, “ The piece is in the key of C moll 
(C minor).” Dwight. 

MdVLAff, n. The title of the higher order of 
judges in the Turkish empire. Braoide. 

MOL'LK, a. [It,] (Mtis.) Flat, or lower by a 
semitone than the sound to whose name it is 
appended ; as, “ B mofie.” Dwight. 

Mr)L'L^;-BART, n. A kind of plough, used in 

i Flanders, in the form of a large wooden shovel 
shod with iron ; mouldebaert. Wright. 

M6l'L^1-TON, n, [Fr.] Swanskin; a kind of 
blanket or flannel. Simmonds, 

II MOL'LIJeiNT, or m6l'H-?NT [mSl'y^nt, S. TF.^. 
Ja. K. Sm . ; nj51'l?-ent, P. IVrJ], a. [L. mok 
Hens."^ Softening; assuaging; mitigating; 
soothing; tending to mollify ox soften, Johnso7%. 

I II M6L'L1|INT-LY, ad!. Soothingly; assuagingly. 

M5L'LI-Pf-A-BLE, a. That may be mollified or 
softened. * Joh7iso7t. 

MOL-LI-PJ-CA'TION, n. [Fr.] 1. The act of 

mollifying or softening. Bac07i. 

2 Pacification; mitigation; assuagement. 

Some molhficatioH for your giant, sweet lady. Shak. 

M5L'LI-Ff-5R, n. He who, or that which, molli- 
fies or softens. Bacon. 

M6l'LI-FY, V. a. [L. mollis, soft,* and facio, to 
make; It. mollificare, m.ollire\ Sp. molificar\ 
Fr. mollifier^ [t. mollified ; pp, mollify- 
iNG, mollified.] 

1. To make soft ; to soften. 

Thou roinest upon us, and yet dost not always molhfy all 
our hardness. Donne, 

2. To appease ; to pacify ; to assuage ; to quiet. 

And with sweet science mollified their stubborn hearts. 

Spenser, 

3. To make less harsh, exacting, or burden- 

some ; to moderate ; to abate ; to qualify. “ To 
mollify their demands.” Clarendon, 

m5l'LI-FY-{NG, n. The act of one who mollifies. 

M6L'Ll-NfiT, n. A small mill. Crabb, 

MOr4-Ll"TI-E^ (-Ksh'?-Sz), n, [L.] {Med.) Pre- 
ternatural softness of an organ or ]^rt of an 
organ, as of the brain, or the bones. Ihcnglison, 

MOL'Ll-TUDE, «. [L. moUitudo', molHs, soft.] 

Softness ; tenderness ; effeminacy. Campbell, 

M[0LLt)^S*C4, n.pl. [L. moUnscus, from mollis^ 
soft.] {ZoU,') The second of the four great 
primary divisions of animals, having soft bodies, 
and no internal skeletons, as shell-fish; mol- 
lusks. — See Mollusk. Brande, 

MQL-Ltts'OAN, ) Relating to the moUusca 

MQL-Lt^S^COlTS, ) or mollusks. Kirby. 

MQL-Ltrs'ClTM,n, ['L.,akindoffungxis,'] {Med,) 
A cutaneous affection, consisting of numerous 
tumors filled with an atheromatous matter ; — 
so called from its resemblance to certain mok 
luscom animals. Ihmgliso7i. 
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MOli'LySK, w. (ZowZ.) A molluscous animal, or 
an animal having a soft body, and no internal 
skeleton ; a shell-fish. 

jggjf The term is applied by Cuvier to the second 
great primary division of the animal kingdom, which 
includes all tliose species having a gangliated nervous 
system, with the ganglions or medullary masses dis- 
persed more or less irregularly in ditferent parts of the 
body, which is soft and inarticulate. Brands. 

MO'LOCH, 71. 1. The chief god of the Phoeni- 
cians ; — written also Moleah, A7nos v. 26. 

2. (ZojI.) a ^enus of lizards found in Aus- 
tralia; covered with small, granular scales, and 
having a convex tubercle on the back of the 
neck. Eng. Cyc. 

m6l'0-PB§, n.pl. [Gr. a wale.]^ 

{Meet.') Black and blue spots, like the stripes of 
blows, in certain malignant fevers. Ernghson. 

MQ-L6sSE' (mo-lSs')» w. [Gr. fioloavog ; L. 7no~ 
lossics.} {Pros.) A metrical foot consisting of 
three long syllables. Blac/cweU. 

MO-l6s^S5^, n. See Molasses. Seayer. 

MO-L5s'SUS, 71. {Pros.) See Molosse. TVrtght. 

MOL'O-THRCs, 71. {Otmiih.) A genus of birds 
of the family Sturnidee and sub-family Icterintp, 
including the cow-bunting, or Molothrus pec- 
oris. Swninso9i. 

t MOLT, i. from melt. Melted. P. Fletche7\ 

t MOLT^A-BLE, a. Fusible. Huloet. 

MOLT^EN' (mol'tn), p. a. from meU. 1. Melted. 

2. Made of melted metal. “ Carols of praise 
to his molten and carved gods.” Bp. Hall. 

MO'LY, n. [Gr. juwiu ; L. molj\ It. mo?/, mollo ; 
Sp. isf Fr. moly.'] (Bot.) A plant of the genus 
AUium ; wild garlic ; AUiiun 7noly. Mortimer. 

MO-L'?’B^D.^TE, 71. (C7ie7».) A salt composed of 
inolybdic'acid and a base. Brande. 

Mohjbdate of lead, or yellow lead ore, a crystallized 
and massive mineral, composed of oxide of lead, mo< 
lybdic acid, and oxide of iron. Dana. 

7u Same as Molybdena. Vre. 

M6L-Y*1'JDE'N A, 71. [Gr. noXb^Haiva ; L. molyhd{B- 
7i«,]’ {Min.) An ore of molybdenum ; common 
sulphur et of molybdenum. lire. 

Mp-L'?’n'D5-NITE, 71. {Min.) Sulphur et of mol- 
ybdenum ; molybdena. Dana. 

MQ-L'f’C'DCI-NOfrs, a. Relating to molybdena, 
or to molybdenum. Brufide. 

mPL-YB-DE'NUM, 71. [Ft. molyhd'^nei Ger. ttio- 
lyh({an.'\ {Min.) A brittle metal obtained from 
molybdena. Brands. 

MQ-LYB'DOys, a. Eclating to, or derived from, 
molybdenum, Brande. 

MQ-Ll?B'DlO, a. {Chem.) Noting an acid com- 
posed of molybdenum and oxygen. Giraham. 

t mOmb, 71. [From Mommi or Old Fr. mome, a 
butfoon. iVbres] 

1. A blockhead. ' Spefiser. 

2. A buifoon. Warner. 

Md'M^’STT, n. [L. momentum j It. ^ Sp. momm- 
to ; Fr. mimient.] 

1. A very small, or indefinitely small, portion 
of time ; a point of time ; an instant. 

In a motmnt. in the twinkling of an eye. 1 Cor. xv. .*(2. 

2. Quantity of motion ; momentum, [ii.] 

The mAmrnte or quantities of motion in bodies arc in a di- 
rect cottipotmded reason [ratio] of the velocities and quan- 
tities of matter contained In them. jderHleu. 

3. Consequence ; importance ; weight ; value ; 
significance j as, ** A matter of little moment.^^ 

rational mechanics, the moment of a force, 
with, rapect tt a p^ane, is the product of the force into 
its distance from that plane. JJ’irhof. — Moment of in- 
eriia, the sum of the products of each molecule of a 
rotating mass hy Che square of its distance from the 
axis of rotation, thus indicating the exact energy of 
rotation. Eahr. Statical moment, the mometit of 
of equilibrium between opposite forces. — Moment, in 
analytical inatliematics, is the satne as infinitesimal 
Increment or decrement, .dt. Jamieson. 

Syn.— See Impobtanoe, Instant. 

^ MO-mEN^TAL, a. [Old Fr.] Very brief; for a 
moment; for an instant. 

Not one momenta} minute doth she swerve. JJreton. 


t MO-M^N'TAL-LY, ttd. Momentarily. Brov>ne. 

t MO-M^IN-TANE, a. Momentary. Stow. 

t MO-M?N-TA'Ny-OtJs, a. [L. 7nomentanem.’] 
Momentary ; Listing but a moment. Bailey. 

t M0LMBN-TA-NY» a- Momentary. Shah. 

MO'MjpN-TA-RI-LYs a>d.* Every moment; mo- 
mently. Momentarily dependent.” Shenstone. 

MO'MJgN-TA-RI-NJBSS, 71. The state of being 
momentary. Scott. 

MO'M^:n-TA-RY> a. Lasting for a moment ; done 
in a moment. * “ Mome7ita7'y as a sound.” Shah, 

Syn. — See Temporary. 

MO'M^INT-LY, ad. 1. For a moment. Wripht. 

2. E very* moment ; momentarily. Coleridge. 

MO-MfiN'TOUS, a. Of moment ; important ; 
weighty ; of consequence ; significant. 

The more inomentotis concerns of life. Addison. 

M0-M£N'T0 US-LY, ad. Weightily ; importantly. 

MO-MEN'TOys-NESS, n. The state of being of 
great importance ; importance. Bailey. 

Mp-MfiN'TyM, n.; pi. I*. YO-vr^'j • : Eng. mq- 
m£n'tvm§, rare.] [L.] '!'*.( force pos- 

sessed by matter in motion ; the quantity of mo- 
tion in a moving body ; impetus. Brande. 

m6m' 5-RY» See Mummery. Rowe. 

MdM’l-ER (mQm'e-er), 7i. [From Fr. 7‘nome7'ie, 
mummery.] A term of reproach applied to a 
Puritan of the Calvinistic or Protestant Church 
of Switzerland. Smart. 

MO-MOR'DT-C A, n. [L. Tizordeo, mom/)rdi, to chew.] 
{Bot.) A genus of plants whose seeds have an 
irregular rugose surface, giving them the ap- 
pearance of having been chewed. Loudon, 

MO'MOT, n, {Ornith.) A bird of the order Pa$- 
5dres; motmot. — See Motmot. 

Mb-MO-Tl’JsrJE, 

71. gill {Oniith.) 

A sub -family 
of fissirostral 
birds of the 

order Passeres „ 

and family Co- Momotua ruflcapillua. 

racideei motmots. Gray. 

MO 'MUS, 71. [Gr. Mwfioj.] {Myth.) The god of 
raillery and ridicule ; the personification of 
mockery and censure. W, Smith. 

M6n'A-£JHAL (m8n'gi-h?il)> [Gr. pova^st soli- 
tary’; It. monacale; Fr. monacal.] uelating 
to monks, or a monastic life ; living alone, as a 
monk ; monastic ; solitary. Rogers. 

MdN'A-jCHiSM, 71. [Fr. monachisme'. It. mona- 
chis'mo.] The state of monks; the monastic 
life ; monkery. MiUon. 

MON'AD [m5n'sid, S. P.J F. Sm. R. Wr.; m8n'?id 
07* iiib'n^d, W.; m5'ii?id, JC.],n. [Gr. povde, pordHog, 
a unit; L. ononas It. <§? Sp. monadc', Fi. mo- 
nads ; Ger. monadef) 

1. (Jl/oif.) An ultimate atom ; a simple sub- 
stance without parts, indivisible ; a primary 
constituent of matter. 

\ »*/»; ad 1 T 't<* *• 1 . 1 ' •* n ntnm, it being fni- 

r.i. I'l • .1 ,1 !,■;•’ r,» , * ! -I • 1 n •! aixl postteoscd of a 
ii. I r. I. . 1 1 ' • I - ■ i; . /, . . . (f- qmtvdhn Stewart, 

2. {yat. Hist.) Tlio name given to the small- 
est creature that exists among the infusorial 
animalculi. 

IndPSOTibably mlnuto ns theste monnrh are. they present a 
distiriutoiganiiiution, anil aic capable f»i Uii'cimution Moutuh r. 

M(^N'A-DflLFH, n. pGr. povog, single, and Ut7.ip6g, 
brother.] {Bot.) A plant whose stamens are 
united by their filaments into one sot, usually 
into a ring or cup below, or into a tube. Clarke. 

M6M-4-DpMPHMf The sixteenth 

class in the Linnsean system, characterized by 
the stamens having their filaments united in a 
ring or cylinder around the pistil. Hmslow. 

MrtN-4^-DfeL'PIII-i^N, a. Monadelphous. Wright. 

MON-^-DfeL'PHQN, n. A monadelph. Brande. 

M5N-A-BfeL'PHOys, a. {Bot.) Having stamens 
united by their filaments into one set. Gray. 

MQ-NAd'JC, > Relating to, or composed 

MQ-NAD'l-Oi\L, ) of, monads having the na- 
ture or character of a monad. Brande. 


m6n-AD-6l'Q-^Y» povds and Xdyos.] The 

doctrine of mon’ads. Kfiapp. 

MO-NAN^DBR, n. [Gr. pdvog, single, and avijp, a 
male.] {Bot.) A plant having only one stamen ; 
a plant of the class Monandria. Ilenslow. 

MO-mAm' DRJ’J l, n. {Bot.) A class of plants hav- 
ing only one stamen ; the first class in the Lin- 
mean sexual system. Heiislow. 

MQ-NAN'DRJ-AN, a. Monandrous. Clarke. 

MQ-NAN'DROys, a. {Bot.) Belonging to the 

class Monandria ; having one stamen. Ilenslow . 

MQ-NAN'THOUS, a. [Gr. p6vog, single, and dvBog, 
a flower] {Bot.) Noting a plant which uro- 
duces but one flower, or of which each peduncle 
bears but one flouer. G7'ay. 

M6N'AR€H (mSn'sirk), n. [Gr. povdpxvSt from 
pdvog, alone, and dp;^w, to rule ; L. monarcha ; 
It. 4" Sp. monarca ; Fr. 7nonarque.] 

1. One who rules alone ; one vested with ab- 
solute sovereign power ; an autocrat ; — a sov- 
ereign ; an emperor ; a king ; a potentate ; a 
ruler. 

Your brother kings and monarchs of the earth. Shak. 

I um monarch of all I survey. Cowper. 

2. He who or that which is superior to the 

rest of the same kind. Dryden. 

3. One that presides ; a presiding genius. 

Come, thou monarch of the vine, 

Pluinpy Bacchus. Shak, 

Syn. — Monarch is a general term for one having 
sole authority, and is applied to the niloi of an abso- 
lute or limited monarchy, and he may he styled a 
sorereiffn ox potentate, and have diffuieut titles. The 
iollowing are the titles of the dift’erent monarchs of 
Europe: emperor, czar, or sultan, the ruler of an em- 
pire ; kinff or queen, of a kingdom ; prince, of a prin- 
cipality; iT?and~duhe, of a grand-duchy ; duke, of a 
diicliy ; and jiope, of the popedom. 

MON'ARjBH, a. Supreme ; ruling; superior to all. 

The monai ch oak. the pati larch of the trees. Dryden. 

MO-NAR€II'AL, a. Relating to a monarch; 
princely ; imperial ; monarchical, [ii.] Milton. 

MON' 72. A female monarch. Draytm. 

MQ-NARjCII'I-AL, a. Regal ; monarchical. Burke. 

MO-NAR£JIi^IC, ) [Gr. povaoxttf^t ; It. mO- 

MO-NARjCH'I-CAL, > narchico ; Sp. ttmiarquico ; 
i'r. tuonarcIiiQite.] Relating to monarchy; 
vested in a single ruler ; regal. Paltry, 

MO-NAREII'l-CAL-LY* ctd. In a monarchical 
manner. * Harrington. 

71. The principles of, or partial- 
ity to, monarchy, [u.] Jejfet'smi. 

MON'AR€H-IST, 7i. An advocate of monarchy. 
** Tlie church mona7'vhistsf^ Ba7row. 

M6N'AR€n-IZE, V. 71. To play the king; to act 
the monarch or sole ruler. 

Allou inir Iiiin a breath, n Tittle scone 

To tnnmu chize. be fi..uc(l, mid kill with looks. Shak. 

MON'ARFH-iZE, v. a. 1. To rule over, as king; 
to govern ; to be monarch of. 

2. To convert to a monarchy. 

As Britain-fouiiding Bruta first monarehhed the land. 

Drayton* 

MOn^ARjBH-Iz-^IR, n. A monarchist. Hayxoood. 

t MO-NARjUirO, n. A fantastical Englishman 
alfeoting the airs of an Italian. Shak. 

m6n'AU€H-Y, n. [Gr. povaoxl<i\ 4 It. nuh 
fiarchia ; Sp. 7nonarfjuia ; Fr. monarc7m*] 

1. The government of a siugle person. 

jljpj^^^Monarchies are usually said to he of four kinds 

— nhsoluTe, limited, hereditary, and elective. The 
only elective monarchy in Kurupe was Poland. AU 
absolute and limited monarchies have adopted the he* 
reditary principle.” Brande, 

2. A state ruled by a single person ; an em- 
pire ; a kingdom. 

MO-mMr n. (Soi.) A genus of herbaceous, 
labiate plants ; — so called in honor of Motiardez, 
an early Spanish botanist ; horse-mint. Gray. 

MdM-j^B-DJiL 7?. [Dim. of monarda.] (Bot.) 
A genus of labiate, herbaceous plants round in 
California. Loudon. 

[Gr. povdg, a unit.] (Zonl.) A genus of 
extremely minute polygastrio infusoria. Brande. 
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MSN-AS-TE'RJ- AL, a. Relating to a monasterr ; 
of a monastic or moukish. character. Wright. 

M6N'AS-t£r.Y [m?in'^s-ter-e, 5. P. E. Ja, K. 
Stn . ; mtfu'es-ter-e or moii'^ia-tie, W, F. TT>. ; 
in8n^$s-tre, J j, [Gr. fiovacTt/oiov, finvosi alone ; 
L. monasterium ; It. ?nona$tero ; Sp. monaste- 
rio\ Fr. iirnmasthe.'\ A house appropriated 
to monks and nuns, especially the tormer ; a 
house of religious retirement; a convent; an 
abbey ; a priory ; a nunnery ; a cloister. Pope, 

Syn. — See Abbey. 

MO“NAS'T]C, Ji. A monk, [a,,] Sir T. Herbert. 

MQ-NAS'TIC, ) [Gr. ^ox/<x(n-fK<5y ; Jj.monas- 

MO-NAS'TI-CAL, ) ticits ; It. mcnastico ; Fr. 
nastique!\ Relating to monks or nuns, or to 
monasteries ; monachal ; monkish ; religiously 
recluse; solitary. “ A life Denham. 

MO-NAs'Tl-CALi-IiY, ad. In the manner of a 
monk ; reclusely.* Swift. 

MO-nAs'TI“CI§M, n. Monastic life. Smart, 

MQ-NAs'T}-CON, n, A book giving an account 
of monasteries. Maunder, 

MO'NAUL, n, {Omith.) A bird of the order GaU 
lince and sub-family Lophophotince. Gray. 

m6n'DAY, n. [A. S. monan’-dceg^ the day of the 
moon ; Ger. montag; Dut. maandag ; Dan. 7na7i~ 
dag ; Sw. piandag.j The second day of the week. 

MOJVDE (mSnd), n. [Fr., from L. mundus.] 

1. The world ; a circle of people. S7nart. 

2. A globe, as ensign of royalty. Drummond. 

Beau VLonde, the fashionable world. 

MQ-NEM'J^-RON, n, [Gr. judvo;, alone, and 
a dav.] {Med.) An eye-water formerly sup- 
posed to be capable of curing diseases of the 
eye in a day. Dunglison. 

MQ-N£r'MA, n. [Gr. ftSvot;, alone, and a 
support.] * {Bot.) A genus of grains, having a 
single glume, which supports the flower.Xowaow. 

MQ-NE'SE§, n* [Gr. alone, and tjcfis, decirc.] 
{Bot.) A genus of plants, bearing a handsome, 
solitary flower ; one-flowered pyrola. Gray, 

fMQ-NfiST', V. a. To advise ; to warn. Chaucer, 

^MQ-N£st'JNG, n. Advice ; warning. Chaucer, 

MON'^l-TA-RY, or m 6N'^;-TA-RY [ra5n'e-ter-?, K, 
It, C , ; mGn'e-tUr-^, Sm, a. Relating to, 

or consisting of, money. HaUam, 

m 6N'5Y (mfin'n§), n . ; pi, moneys : — rarely used 
in the plural. [A. S. mynet ; Dut. munt ; Ger. 
miinze\ Dan. mynt’^ Sw. inynt, — W. mwnai\ 
Gael, monadh, — L. mo^xeta, from moneo^ to re- 
mind ; It. moneta ; Sp. monecla ; Fr. mo?maie,] 

1. Stamped metal, generally gold, silver, or 
copper, used in traffic, or as the measure of 
price; coin. 

Money differs from uncoined silver !n that the quantity of 
silver in each i)ieee cif niunoy w Jiseertaiued by tlie stamp it 
bears, which ib u public voucher Loche. 

2. Cash generally ; any current token or rep- 

resentative of value, as bank-notes exchangeable 
for coin, notes of hand, accepted bills on mer- 
cantile houses, drafts, &c. W^dgM, 

Syn. — Jl/bncy, originally stamped coin, is now ap- 
plied to whatever serves as a circulating medium, in- 
cluding bank-notes and drafts, as well as metallic 
coins; cosAis ready money, and is sometimes restrict- 
ed to coin, or metallic money bearing a legal stamp ; 
but it is commonly used to include bank-notes, drafts, 

&:C. 

t M6N'ig;Y, V, a. To supply with money. TyndaU, 

MdN'Jpy-A^E, 7%, JFr. mon7iayage^ {Law,) A 
tax formerly paid m England, every three years, 
for preserving the coinage of the realm. Hume, 

jMdN^jpy— bAg, n. A bag for money ; a purse. 

For I did dream of mcney’^gs to-night, Shai;, 

MdN'JglY-BlLL, n, A bill for raising money. [A 
parliamentary phrase.] Harcourt. 

M6n'JPY— b6x, n, A till ; a repository for money. 

M6N'^:Y~BR5'KfiR, n, A broker who deals in 
money; a money-changer. B.Jonson, 

M6N'9Y~CHAN^^?R, n, A broker in money ; a 
money-broker. Arhietknot, 

M6N']py-c6RN', n. Mixed com, as wheat and 
rye; maslin; mong-com. Craig. 


M6N'5y-.DEAL'?R, «. A broker or changer of 
money ; a mone} -broker ; a money-changer, 

MUN'^IY-DROP'P^IR, n. One who drops money 
for dishonest puiposes. Macaulay. 

m6n'JPYED iman'jd), a. 1. Rich in money; able 
to command money ; wealthy ; affluent. 

Inv itti luontyed men to lend to the merchants. Bacon, 

2. Consisting, or in the form, of money. 

Away must jour silver go again, whether moiieyeti or not 
moneyed. Locke. 

M6N'^Y-JgR, 71. [Fr. mo7i7iayeur!\ 

1. One who deals m money ; a banker; a mon- 
ey-broker ; a money-changer. Joh7i8on. j 

2. A coiner of money. Hale. 

m6n'^:Y-LEND'^;e, n. One who lends money. 

m6n'4;y-L.£ss, a. Destitute of money; penni- 
less. Swift. 

m6n'EY-iVIA'KER, n, 1. One who coins or coun- 
terfeits money. Halliwell. 

2. One who gains money. 

MON'^Y-MAK'ING, 05. Gaining money. Clarke. 

MON'RY-MAN, n. One attached to pecuniary 
traffic, [b.] Massinger. 

MdN'^Y-MAT'TJgR, n. Something in which 
money is concerned; account of debtor and 
creditor. 

What if you and I, Sick, should inquire how money-mat- 
ters stand between us? ArbutJmot. 

m6n'?Y-OR'D5R, 71. An order for money de- 
posited at one post-office and payable at an- 
other ; — a form of transmitting money carried 
on by the English general post-office. Simmonds. 

m6n'5Y— SCRI VE'N^IR, n. One who raises mouey 
for others ; money-broker. ArhutJinct. 

M6N'5Y-SPiN'N5Il, ». A small spider, vulgar- 
ly so called because supposed to prognosticate 
money to one on whom it crawls. Todd. 

m6n'^:Y*§~WORTH (man'fz-wdrth), n. Some- 
thing worth the cost; full value. U Estrange. 

m6n'JSY-WORT (-wUrt), n, {Bot.) A trailing 
plant of the genus Lysimaehia) creeping loose- 
strife ; Lystmachia nummularia. Eoudon, 

m6nG'-C 6RN (niSng'kbm), n. Mixed corn, as 
wheat and rye ; maslin. [I^ocal, Eng.] W7ight. 

m6n'GRR (mhng'ger, 821, [A.. S. mangere ; 

mangian, to trade ; Ger. menger.) 

1. A dealer; a trafficker ; a seller ; — seldom 
used except in composition; as, flsh-mo?i^er, 
news-monger. 

2. A small fishing vessel. Simmonds. 

mON'GQL, n. {Geog,) A native of Mongolia. 

MQN-G0L'Fl-5R-BAL-L66N',n. A balloon filled 
with atmospheric air dilated by heat ; a fire- 
balloon ; — so called from its inventor. Brwnde, 

MQN-G5'LI-AN, a, {Geog.) Relating to Mongo- 
lia; sprung from, or belonging to, the Mongols. 

MON'g66sE, ? {Zool.) A quadrumanous ani- 

M6N-g66z', ) mal of the family Lemuridee, or 
lemurs ; mangoose ; Lemur mongoz, Eng. Gye, 

M6N'GRJg;L (mllng'grel, 82), a. [A. S. mengan, or 
mangant to mix; Ger. mengen; Dan. mdnge; 
Sw. fn&nga,'] Of a mixed breed ; hybrid. 

Thou mongrel^ beef-witted lord. Shek, 

Thereis % monprel dialect, composed of Ttolian and French, 
and some Spanish words are also in it, which they call 
Franco. JffoweU. 

m6n'GBJPL, n. Any thing of a mixed breed. 

Ay, in the catalogue ye go for men. 

As hounds and greyhounds, mongreU^ spaniels, curs. Shak. 

His two fhcuUies of servmg-xnffia and solicitor should com- 
pound into one mongrel, Milton. 

t m6n'IAL, n, A mulUon. HaU, 

m6n15D, a. Moneyed. — See Moneyed. Svnft. 

MQ-Nlli'J-FRR, n, A species of fossil fish. Smart. 

MQ-NfL'l-PdRM, a. [L. monile, a necklace, and 
format form.] {Bot.) Shaped like a necklace ; 
noting cylindrical bodies contracted at inter- 
vals. Gray. 

t M^N^l-MfiNT, n. [D. monimertum^ 

1. A memorial; a monument. ^enser, 

2. A mark ; superscription ; image. Spenser* 


MG'N|NG, n. A fine black tea. Simmonds. 

fMON'IStl, 17. a, [A, S. maniany tnonian I Frs. 
mania, — L. moneo.} To warn; to advise; to 

j admonish. Chaucer. 

1 1 MuN^|SH-^:r, 71. An admonibher. Johnson. 

t MON'lSH-MfiNT, Admonition. Sherwood. 

MO-xr'TION, n. [L. monitio ; Fr. monition.} 

1. Admonition ; warning ; counsel. 

The counsels and monitions of reason itself. B'JSstrange. 

2. Information; hint; advice. 

We have no visible monition of the returns of any other 
periods such as vre have of the day, by successive light and 
darkness. Holder. 

MON'l-TlVE, a. Admonitory ; monitory. Barrow, 

MON'l-TOR, 71, [L., from moneo, to warn.] 

1. One who warns or admonishes. 

Yon need not be a momtor to the king. Bacon, 

2. A Student in a school or seminary appoint- 
ed to instruct or observe others. Jokmon. 

3. {Zodl.) One of a family of lizards, so called 

from the warning they are supposed to give of 
the vicinity of crocodiles. Eng. Cyc. 

4. {Kaut.) A small fishing vessel. 

M6n-1-T6'R|-AL, a. 1. Conveying admonition 
or instruction. Wright. 

2. Relating to, or taught by, a monitor ; as, 
“A monitot'ial school.” 


MGN'I-TQ-RY, a. [L. monitorius,} Conveying 
instruction’; giving admonition or warning ; ad- 
monitory. “ The monitmy hint.” Pope. 

m6n'{-TO-RY, 71, An admonition; a warning; 
a monition, [n.] Bacon. 

MON'l-TRESS, n, A female monitor ; an instruc- 
tress. Stiulent 

m5n'1-TRIx, n. A monitress. SomercilU 

m6nk (mungk, 82), n. [A. S. moneCy munuc ; Dan- 

Sw. 7mtnk ; — Ger. fnuneh. — Gr. yova^Ssy from 
n6vosy alone; L. monachm; It. monaco; Sp 
monge; Fr. moine.} One of a religious com- 
munity, withdrawn from general mtercourse 
with the world; one living in a monastery* 
** All hoods make not monks.** Shak, 

The ancient monks were not, like the modern, 
distinguished into orders, and denominated from the 
founders of them ; but they had their names from the 
places where they inhabited, as the monks of ScetkiSy 
LTitriay &c. All monks were originally no more than 
laymen. Jlook, 

m6nk'J6:R-Y, n, Monasticism- Bale. 

mOn'K^IY (miing'ke), tz. [FI. % Dut. manneMny a 
little man. — Sp. mono, — “ Monicchio, for a 
monkey y is old in the Italian language.” Todd.} 

1. {Zoid.) One of a ^oup 
of quadrumanous animals 
of the family Simiadee, 

Those of the Old World 
are characterized by having 
cheek-pouches for the tem- 
porary reception of their 
food, a long tail, and cal- 
losities on each side of it ; 
those of the New World hy monkey, 

having prehensile tails, no cheek-pouches nor 
callosities, and by the wide separation of the 
nostrils. Baird, 

2. A word of contempt, or of slight kindness. 

Poor monkey, how wilt thou do for a fother ? Shoik, 

3. {Mech,) ^ An apparatus for disengagfing and 

securing again the ram of a pile-driving ma- 
chine. SimmoTtdSi 

M6N'KeY-BL6CK, n. {Natd,) A small single 
block strapped with a swivel. Dana, 

M6N'KlgJY~BOAT, n, {Naut,) A boat used in 
the docks. Simmonds, 

m6n'K5Y— BR^AD, n, A name for the large 
fruit of the Adamonia digitatay the slightly 
acid pulp of which is used as an article of food 
by the natives of Africa. Simmonds, 

M6N'KRY~PLeW'JeR, n, {Bot,) A plant of the 
genus Mimidm, Gray, 

M6N'KEY-t§M, n. The quality of a monkey ; 
resemblance to a monkey. Blackwood. 

m6n'K5;Y-jAok'?;T, ». A short spencer, or 
thick pea-jacket. Simmonds, 
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M6N'KeY-WE£NCH, n. {Slech.) A spanner with 
a m o\ abl e j aw. Simmonds, 

M6nk'— F iSII, n. (/c7^0 ^ fish of the shark fam- 
ily ; angel-fish ; Sgteatina angelus, YarrelL 

m6nk'HOOD (munk'hfid), The state of a monk. 

m6nk'ISH> a. Like a monk ; pertaining to, or 
taught by, monks ; monastic. Aiterhury. 

m6NK'LY, o. Relating to monks ; monkish. More. 

m6nk -SEAL, n. (Zoul.) A species of seal ; 
Phoca monachm, Bng. Cyc. 

m6nK*S^-HOOD (-hfid), w. {Bot^ A perennial 
plant of the genus Acomtum ; aconite ; wolfs- 
bane ; Aconitum U7icinatum. Gray. 

MdNK'S-RFiCr'BARB (-r6'b?irl)), n. (Bot.) A plant 
of the genus Ilumex ; bastard rhubarb ; Rumex 
aljpinus. Loudon. 

W6nK’S'-SEAM, w. (xYaML) A seam made by 
laying the selvages of sails over one another, 
and sewing them on both sides. Crabb. 

M6N-0-BA'SIC, a. [Gr. single, and a 
base.] {Chem.) Noting compounds in which 
acids combine in the proportion of one equiva- 
lent of acid to each equivalent of oxygen in the 
base ; as, ** Monobasic salts.” Graham. 

M6N-Q-CAR'D1-AN, a. [Gr. single, and 

the heart.] {Zobl.) Having a single heait, 
as fishes and reptiles. Clarke. 

M6n'Q-CARP, »i. (J5of.) Monocarpon. Smart. 

MdN-Q-CAR'PON, n. [Gr. judvoj, single, and <cap- 
ffdy, fruit.] (Bot.) A plant that perishes after 
having once borne fruit ; an annual. Brands. 

M6N-Q-CAR'POys, a. (Bot.) Bearing fruit only 
once. Maunder. 

, 5(t0N-0-CfePH A-LOf^S, a. [Gr. judvoy, single, and 
Ks^aXf/f head.] (Bot.) Noting flowers disposed 
in single heads or umbels ; — also noting an 
ovary surmounted by a solitary style. PLenslow. 

MQ-Ndy'jp-ROS, w. [Gr. /Jdvoy, single, and /cifjay, 
a horn.] 

1. tA fabulous animal; the unicorn. Bailey. 

2. (Astron.) One of the constellations. Bind. 

MQ-NOy'jp-RdT, 71. Monoceros. Burtoji. 

W:5N-9-£!HLA-Ml?D'5-OfJS, a. [Gr. fi6pos, single, 
and x^afxOsf a cloak.] (Bot.) Having one floral 
envelope ; having a calyx, but no corolla. Gray. 

m5N'Q-jCH 0RD (-kbrd), n. [Gr. fidvos, single, and 
vopHi a chord.] (Mus.) An instrument, said to 
have been invented by Pythagoras, consisting 
of a single string stretched between two bridges i 
standing on a graduated rule, and used in de- | 
termlning the ratios of musical tones and inter- 
vals, Harris. 

MON-P-OHRQ-MAt'IC, a. [Gr. /udwy, single, and 
color.] Having but one color, . 

JUToncehromatie lamp^ a kind of lamp which gives 
only a yellow light. Srande. I 

MdN^Q-£lHR6ME, n. A painting executed in a 
single color. Brands. 

MON-g-BHRdN'JC, a. [Gr. /«dwy, single, and 
time.] Existing at one and the same 
time with something else. Smart, 

M6N'Q-CLE (mSn'o-kl), n. [Fr.] A reading-glass 
for one eye. ’ Simmonds. 

M^N-Q-OLpNOyS, a. [Gr, fctfwy, single, and KXivrj, 
a bed.J (Bot.) Hermaphrodite ; having stamens 
and pistils in the same flower. Benslow. 

M6N-Q-C6T.Y-LE'DQN rm5n-o-kbt-9-l«'(!on, Sm. 
Wb. Brands, P. Cyc. tVr , ; inSn-o-ko-tir^-dSn, 
JSl], n. [Gr. ixdvoi, single, and JcorvXnSiav, a cup- 
shaped cavity.] (Bot.) A plant having only one 
cotyledon or seed-lobe ; an endogen. P. Cyc. 

»l^>N-Q-C6T-Y-LfiD'Q-NOfJs, a. (Bot.) Having 
but one cotyledon, or seed-lobe- Gray. 

MO-NOO^RA-CY, n. [Gr. fi6paf, single, and jrparfw, 
to rule,] Government by one person. Ed. Rev. 

M6n'9-CRAt, n. One who rules alone ; a mon- 
arch, [r.] Jefferson. 

AfQ-NdO'y-LAR, a. [Gr. fxivasf single, and L, 
ccukts^ an eye.] One-eyed; having only one 
eye; monoculous. MovseU. 


MON'O-CULE, n. (Eat.) One of the crustaceans 
formerly called Monoculi. Smart. 

MQ-NOC'y-LOll^S, a. Monocular- GlanviU. 

MO-:N^6c'U-II, n. pi. [L.] (Ent.) A name by 
which all the eutomostracous crustaceans were 
formerly known. Baird. 

m6N-P-DAC'TY-LOCs, a. [Gr. ft^ivoy, single, and 
6d^ru;.oy, a finger.] (Zool.) Having but one fin- 
ger or toe. Maunder. 

MON'O-DELPH, n. [Gr. it6vog, single, and 6{X(f)vs, 
the womb.] (Zobl.) A mammal which brings 
forth its young in so mature a state as not to 
require the protection of a pouch. Br'ande. 

MdN'O-DlST, n. One who writes or sings a 
monody. Wright. 

m0N'O-D6N, n. [Gr. novSbovg, novSSovrog, one- 
toothed.] (Zool.) A genus of Cetacea, distin- 
guished by the long tusk of the male. — See 
Narwh.\l. Eng. Cyc. 

JlfOJV-o-DOJV'r.^, n. pi. (Conch.) Shells of the 
genus Trochidce, the columella of which termi- 
nates abruptly in a tooth or notch, Eng. Cyc, 

M5jN-Q-DRA-MAT^lC, a. Relating to a mono- 
dram. * Smart. 

MON'Q-DRAME, n. [Gr. pdvoy, single, and Spaixa, 
a drama.] A dramatic performance by only 
one person. Smart. 

MON'O-DY, n. [Gr. fiovt^iaf from judvoy, single, 
and cpd/b a* song ; lt.monodia\ Pr. monodie.'] A 
poem or song, sung by one person, to express 
his grief. 

It Is called a monody. iVom e (Irock ■'vrW* •-iff-.sfv*-'' c. 
xnourufliloriuneralsonghungrbyi - *,.*.» jj ^ i.. /... 

CP4 (mo-ns'she-?), n. pi. [Gr. juiSroy, sin- 
gle, and ohciut house.] (Bot.) A class of plants 
in the Linnaean system, which have the stamens 
and pistils in separate flowers on the same in- 
dividual. Gray. 

MO-NCE'CI^N, n. (Bot.) A plant of the class 
Moncecia.' • Wright. 

MO-NOEJ'CIAN, a. (Bot.) Belonging to the class 
'Mona!cia\ monoecious. Wi'ight. 

MQ-NOE'CIOyS (mo-nS'slms), a. (Bot.) Noting 
a flower having stamens or pistils only. Gray. 

mCn'O-gAM, n. [Gr. iidvog, single, and yd/^oy, a 
inarfiage.] (Bot.) A plant of the order 3/c/io- 
gamia j a monogamous plant. Smai’t. 

MdN-O-GA'MI-A, n. pi. (Bot.) An artificial order 
of plants in the Linnaian system, whose flowers 
are not aggregated into heads, but whoso an* 
thers are more or less adhering. Benslow. 

mCN-O-GA'MI-AN, a. (Bot.) Belonging to, or 
pertaining to, ’the order Monogamia. Weight. 

MQ-NOg'A-mIst, n. [Gr. /idvoy, single, and yd/ioy, 
marriage.] 

1. One who disallows second marriages. 

1 valued mysolf upon teing a strict monogamist. OoMsmith. 

2. One who has but one wife, as distinguished 
from a bigamist ox polggamist. Richardson. 

MO-nOg'A-MOCs, a. 1. Having one wife only, 
and not permitted to marry a second, Wripht. 

2. (Bot.) Monogamian. Winght. 

MQ-nOg'A-MY, n. [Gr. ySvog, single, and yayia, 
to marry.] 

^ 1. The marriage of one wife only, as dis- 
tinguished from bigamy or polygamy. Blount. 

2. The condition of not marrying a second 
wife after the death of the first. Chambers. 

M6N-Q-GAS'TRIC, a. [Gr. fitvog, single, and ya<r- 
T*'ip, the belly.] (Anat.) Having but one stom- 
ach. “ Man IS monogastric.'* Dunglison. 

M6N'0-GRAm, n. [Gr. iitvog, single, and 
a writing ; L. ^ It. monogramvna ; Sp. mono^ 
grama ; Fr. mbnogramme^ 

1. One character in writing. B. Jonson. 

^ 2. An abbreviation of a name by means of a 
cipher or figure in which two or more letters 
are intertwined. Gibbon. 

3. A picture drawn in lines without color. 

A kind of first draught, or ground colors only, and mono- 
gmmoflito. ” -• 


M6N-Q-GRAM^M|0, a. Monogrammal. Clarke. 


M6N’0-GRAM-MAL, a. In the manner of a monr 
ogram ; monogrammatic, Fotherby. 

MON-Q-GRAM-MAT'IC, a. Monogrammal ; mon- 
ogrammous. Ogilvie. 

MON'Q-GRAM-MOrS, a. In the manner of a 
monogram ; monogrammatic ; monogrammal. 

Those romantic monogr amnions gods of Epicurus. Cudivorih. 

MON'9 -GRAph, n. [Gr. ydvos, single, and ypatpfj, 
delineation.] A treatise or memoir on a single 
subject, of a brief kind. Brands. 

]V1Q-N6g'RA-PH^:r, n. One who writes a mono- 
graph. ’ For. Qu. Rev. 

]VI6 n- 9 -®RAph^ 1C, ) a. Pertaining to amon- 

m6n- 0-GRAPH'1-CAL, 5 ograph:— drawn in lines 
without colors. * Maunder. 

M0N-0-GRAPH'1-CAL-LY, ad. In the form or 
manner of a monbgrap'h. Craig. 

M9-N6G'RA-PHiST, n, A monographer, Keith. 

MO-N6GRA-PHOtlS, a. Monographic. Dub. Rev. 

M9-n6g'RA-PHY, n. [Gr, ydvog, single, and yp6tr 
to write.] 

1. A monograph, or description of one thing ; 

a treatise on a single subject. Clarke. 

2. A representation simply by lines. P. Cyc. 

M9N'0-9'5’N, n. [Gr. ySvog, single, and yw/j, a 
female.] (Bot.) A plant having only one style 
or stigma. Lindley. 

M6N-0-9 Yn'I-A, n.pl. (Bot.) An artificial order 
of plants in 'the Linnojan system, including 
those whose flowers have only one style or 
pistil. . Benslow. 

M6N-9-9i?’N'|-AN, a. (Bot.) Monogynous. Winght, 

MO-n69'Y-NO[1s, a. (Bot.) Noting a flower 
having hut one pistil, or one style. Gray. 

f M0N-9-HfiM'®-ROCJS, a. [Gr. ylvog, single, and 
fiytpa, a day.] (Med.) Lasting but a day. Crahh. 

MO-n 6 l' 5-1 *Is, n. (Zool.) A genus of macrou- 
rous ciustaceans. P. Cyc, 

MON'O-LIth, n. [Gr. ytvog, single, and XiOos, a 
stone 1 (Arch.) An obelisk or monument 
formed of a single stone : — anything sculptured 
from one solid block of stone : — a solid block of 
stone set up as a memorial, like the old Druidic 
monuments. FairhoU. 

m 6N'0 -IAth-AL, a. Formed of a single stone ; 
monolithic. * Francis. 

M6 n- 0 -lIth'IC, a. Consisting of only one stone, 
as a column or a statue. Catherwood. 

M9-N6 l' 9-<?^ST, n. One who speaks in a mon- 
ologue ; one who soliloquizes. Ee. Rev. 

MON'O-LOGUE (n»5n'o-18g) [ni8n'o-18g, TK. P. J. 
F. (fa. K. Sm. It. iVr. ; man'p-iog, *S.], [Gr, 
ydvog, alone, and Xdyog, speech'; It. fip. tnono- 
logia ; Fr. monologue.] That w’hich is spoken 
by one person alone ; a dramatic scene in which 
a person appears alone upon ^ the stage and 
soliloquizes; a soliloquy distinguished from 
dialogue. Dryden. 

MQ-NC)M'A-/GntST, n. A single combatant; a 
duellist.* N. A. Rev, 

MO-n 6 m'.^-j 0HY [ino-n8m'9-k$, W. P. J. K. Sm. 
R, Wr. ; ni!5n^p-niS-kc, Johnson], n. f Gr, yovo” 
ua^/a ; y6vog, single, and A COmbut ; L, ^ 

It, monomachia; Fr. mo^iomachie.] A duel ; a 
single combat. Bp. Bull. 

Mf)N'0-MANE, n. One afflicted with monomania ; 
a monomaniac. Month. Rev. 

M6N-0-MA'NI-A, n. [Gr. ytvog, single, and yavia, 
madness; It*’ monomania*, Fr. monomanie.] 
(Med.) Insanity upon one particular subject, 
the mind being in a sound state with respect 
to other matters. Bratide. 

Synu— See Insanity. 

m 6 n- 0-MA^N|-AC, n. One affected with mono- 
mania. ClmoUk 

m9n-9*mA'NI-Ac, a. Affected with monomania, 
or partial derangement. Wright, 

MdN'Q-Mjp, n. [Fr.] (Algehra.) A single atge- 
braic expression ; a monomial. Bran^. 
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MO-NO M^jp-TgR, n. [Gr. /irfwff, single, and ixiroov^ 
measure.] {Pros.) One metre. JBeeJc. 

M6N‘Q-MET'IIIC, a. {Mh 2 .) Noting crystals with 
the axes equal or of one kind, as the cube, oc- 
tahedron, and dodecahedron. Clarke. 

MQ-NO'JVIl-AL, n. [Gr. ftdvo^^ single, and bvoiia^ 
a name.] {Algebra.) A single algebraic expres- 
sion; an expression unconnected with any 
other by the signs of addition, subtraction, 
equality, or inequality. Davies ^ Peck. 

MQ-NO'MI-AL, a. {Algebra.) Consisting of only 
one term or letter. Fra)icis. 

MON-O-MOJX'PHOUS, a. [Gr. fxdvog^ single, and 
form.] {Ent.) Of a single form ; noting 
certain neuropterous insects which, in their 
larva state, are similar in form to the perfect 
insect, though wingless. Ogilvie. 

MON-O-MY-A'RI-A, 7i. pi. [Gr. fidvog, single, and 
ftSff, a muscle.] {Conch.) An order of conchi- 
fers which have but one principal muscular im- 
pression in each valve of the shell. Eng. Cgc. 

MQ-NO'MY-A-RV, n. {Conch.) A shell of the 
Older Mbnomga7'ia. Brands. 

hldJsr-g-J^EU^RAi ph [Gr. fidvog, single, and 
viv^ov, a nerve.] {ZoU.) A term applied by Ru- 
dolphi to a primary division of animals having 
only the ganglionic system of nerves, as the 
mollusks and insects. Brande. \ 

M6N-0-NEU'RAN, n. {ZobZ.) One of the Mono- 
nmra. Brande. 

MON-O-Gty'SIAN, a. [Gr. single, and oiata, 

nature, essence.] Having identically the same 
nature or essence. Cudveorth. 

m5n-O-5i&'SI0VS, a. Monoousian, Clarke. 

MQ-N6P'A-THY, n. [Gr. sole, and 

suffering.] S'olitary sensibility ; solitary suffer- 
ing. The body's monopathy.** Whitlock. 

MdN-O-PfiR'SQ-NAL, a. [Gr. utdvoit single, and 
L. personaJ] Ha^ung but one person. Meadows. 

MdN-Q-PiST'A-LOfS’S, a. [Gr. fxdvosj single, and 
irirakovj a petal.] {Bot.) Having but one petal : 
— noting a corolla, the petals of which so co- 
here as to form a tube. Gray. 

MQ-NOPH'A-NOGS, a. [Gr. fidvof, single, and 
iatvuy to appear.] Similar in appearance to 
something else. Matmder. 

MQ-N6PH'THQNG, or m5n'OPH-TH6nG [mo- 
nbp'tliSng, Sm. ; mo-n5f'tliSng, Cl. ; mSn'of-tliSng, 
C. H.k n, [Gr. /idvoj, single, and (pOoyySg, the 
voice.] A single sound ; a simple vowel sound 
of two letters, as distinguished from a proper 
diphthong. Cromhie. 

m 6N-OPH-TH5JV'GAL (mSn-op-thSng'gsil, 82), a. 
Relating to a monophthong, or single sound; 
having but one sound. Cromhie. 

MCN-Q-PHfL'LOyS, or MQ-N<lPH'YL-LOtJS(131), 
a. [Gr.gdvof, single, and <p(jkXov,’a. leaf.] {Bot.) 
Having but one leaf ; monosepalous. Henslow. 

m 5N-Q-PHY'0-D6NT, n. [Gr. fidvos, single, 
to generate, and d<5o&j, oitvrog, a tooth.] {Zoul.) 
A mammal which puts forth but one set of 
teeth, as the sloth, or the armadillo. Brande. 

M9-N0PH'Y-STTE, n. [Gr. fidvog, single, and 
jtbcrig, nature.] {Theol.) One of a sect of Chris- 
tians who maintain that Christ has but one 
nature. Hook. 

Md-NQPH-y-SlT'l-O^iL, a. ^Theol) Relating to 
\he Mono'physites or to their doctrine. Smart. 

Mp-NftP'O-DY, n. [Gr. /eivogf single, and iroOs, 
iroSis, a footl] (Pros.) A measure consisting of 
but one foot. Beck. 

t M9-N6P'9-L?R, n. A monopolist. Sherwood. 

M9-N6P'0-l!st, n. [It. ^ Sp. monopoUsta ; Fr. 
monopoleur.} One who ‘monopolizes ; an en- 
grosser, as of any branch of trade. Young. 

MQ-nCp^O-IiIze, V. a. [Gr. ndvost alone, and 
vofZititf to sell ; Sp. monopoUzar ; Fr. monopo- 
User.} [i. monopolized ; pp. monopolizino, 

MONOPOLIZED.] 

1. To buy up or obtain possession of the 
whole of, so as to sell at one's own price ; to 
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engross the whole of, as of ary branch of trade ; 
to obtain a monopoly of; to forestall. 

He has such a prodigious trade, that, if there is not some 
stop put. he will ruonojiulue. nul>ud> will sell a yaid of dra- 
pery but himself. ArouthuoU 

2. To engross or obtain the whole of. 

As it this age had monopolised all goodness to itself. Fuller. 

M0-N0P'0-LfZ-:5R, 71. A monopolist. Miltoii. 

MO-NOP'O-LY, n. [Gr. itovoTruijia ; L. monopo- 
liiuii ; It. <Sr Sp, monopolio ; Fr. 7nonopole.} The 
exclusive possession of any thing, as a com- 
modity, or a market ; the sole right of buying, 
selling, or manufacturing any thing. Shak. 

MON-0-PUL'Y-L6gUE, n. [Gr, //dvof, single, 
ffoAbs, manyj and Adyoj, speech.] An entertain- 
ment in which a single actor sustains many 
characters. Brande. 

MQ-NOP'Tjp-RAL, a.^ {Ay'ch.) Having but one 
wing ; — noting a circular shrine or temple cov- 
ered by a dome, under which a statue or altar 
might be placed. FairhoU. 

MO-NOP'TE-RON, [Gv. fiovoTTrloog I prfi'of, sin- 
gle, and rrrepdv^ a wing.] {Arch.) A temple, or 
edifice, consisting of a circular colonnade, sup- 
porting a dome, without any enclosing wall, and 
consequently without the cell that there is in 
other temples. Francis. 

MO-NOP'TJP-ROS, n. {Arch.) ’Monopteron. Ogilvie. 

MQ-NOP'T^-RtJS, n. [Gr./iSvog, single, andirr^pul, 
a wing, or fin.] (Ich.) A genus of fishes hav- 
ing no pectoral fins. Van Der Hoeven. 

MON'QP-TOTE [m5n'qp-t5t, S. J. E. F. Ja. Sm . ; 
mon'qp-tst or mq-nSp'tot, IV. P.], 7i. [Gr. pdvos, 
single, and irrdo-tgf case.] (Gm/n.) A noun 
used only in one case. Andrews. 

MON-Q-Pi^’R'e-NOOs, a. [Gr. ftSPog, single, and 
rrupt'/v, the stone of fruit!] (Bot.) Having but 
one kernel. Crabb. 

MQN'O-RHYME, n. [Gr. p6vos, single, and ^vdfi6s, 
rhythm.] A composition in verse, in which all 
the lines end with the same rhyme. Brande. 

MdN-Q-SjBP'A-LOO'S, a. [Gr. pdvogy single, and 
Eng. sepals ‘from L. sepio, to enclose.] {Bot.) 
Having the calyx of one piece ; i. e. with the 
sepals united into one body. Gray. 

M5N-0-SPER'M01TS, a. [Gr. fidvog, single, and 
orztpfLa, seed.] {Bot.) Having but one secd.Grroy. 

M6N-0-SPH£iR'J-CAL, a. [Gr. ftivost single, and 
efaipcy a sphere.]* Consisting of, or having, a 
single sphere. Smart. 

MON'O-STIjCH, n. [Gr. p.ov6crTi^ov, from fi6vog, 
single, and <rri'xps, a line, or verse.^ A compo- 
sition of one verse. Sir T. Herbert, 

MQ-N6s'TQ-MA, «. I^r- single, and trr6paf 
a mouth.] (Zool.) The name of a ^enus of 
trematode entozoa, including those which have 
only a single pore. Brande. 

MON-Q-STROPH'IO, a. [Gr. fx6vos, single, and 
ffrpo^f'ty a stanza.] (Pros.) Having but one sort 
of stanza ; free from the restraint of any par- 
ticular metre, or forming but one great stanza. 

The measure of. verse used in the chorus is of all sorts, 
called by the Gi ceks monoftroidiic. Mdton. 

m5n-0-SYL-LAb'{C, P 1, Consisting of 

M6N-0-SYL-LAB'I-GAL, S only one syllable j as, 
“ A mohospUahie word." 

2. Consisting of monoi^llables ; as, ** A mon- 
osyllabic verse." — See Monosyllable. 

M5N-0-S'?Ii'LA-Bl§M:, n. A predominance of 
monosyllables. Ec, R&o. 

MdN'Q-S'g’L-LA-BLB, n. [Gr. ^&vog, single, and 
evXXapr}. a syllable ; It. moTiosiUaha ; Fr. mono- 
syllabe.) A word of only one syllabic. Swift. 

UCm-O-StVLA-BhEB (m3n-o-sir4-bld), a. Made 
into 'one syllable. 


Nine tailors, if rightly spelled. 
Into one man aic mononyllcHbled. 


Cleaveland. 


M^N-Q-THAL'A-MANT, n. [Gr. n6vog^ single, and 
BkXauogj a ctiamber.] {Conch.) A univalve 
shell, having but one chamber or cell. Brande. 

M6N-Q-THAL'A-MOtJS, a. {Conch.} Having but 
one chamber or cell. Roget. 

M6N'9-THE-t^M, n. [Gr. /i4vey, single, and 


God.] The belief in, or the doctrine of, one 
God only. Coleridge., 

AIuN'O-TIIE-fST, n. A believer in monotheism. 

AloN-O-TII^-lST^lC, a. Relating to monotheism 

AIO-NoTH'E'klTES, 7i. pi. [Gr, ii6vog, single, and 
yi/w, to will.]^ {Eccl. Hist.) A sect of Christians 
who took their rise in the seventh century, and 
who believed that Christ had but one will. Hook. 

MO-XOTH'JP-LI-TISM, n. {Eccl Hist.) The doc- 
trine that Christ had but one wdll. Wnght. 

MO-N6t^O-CA, n.pl. [Gr. /toroj, single, and tJaoj, 
birth.] (Bot.) A genus of plants, consisting of 
small shrubs, in which the ovarium contains 

but one ovulum. Loudon. 

MON'O-TONE, n. [Gr. single, and a 
tone ; Fr. monotoneA 

1. (3fus.) A single tone or key; a sound 

never varied, Dwight. 

2. {Bhet.) A sameness of tone, or unvaried 
pitch of the voice, in reading or speaking. 

A kind of chant that freqLUontly varies very little from a 
monotone. Maaon. 

m6n-0-t5n^J-CAL, a. Monotonous. Chesterfield. 

Mp-N6T'p-NOtJS, 05. Having monotony; want- 
ing variety in cadence or inflection ; uniform in 
sound; unvaried. Warton. 

MO-NOT'O-NoyS-NESS, n. Quality of being 
monotonous. Cktrke. 

MO-NOT'O-NO&S-LY, ad. In a monotonous man- 
ner ; w’ith sameness of tone. Clarke. 

Mp-NOT'O-NY, n. Uniformity of sound; con- 
tinuousness* of the same pitch ; an irksome 
sameness, either in speaking or in composition. 

J\it6hr-g-TRLM*4-Tg, ^ n.pl. [Gr. nCvogy single, 

M6n' 0-TREME§, ) andr^^/ia,ahole,l (Zoc/2.) 
Ovoviviparous mammalia, which have a com- 
mon outlet for the excremental and generative 
products ; Ormthxirhyiichm and Echidna. 

MdN-O-TRi'GLifPH, n. [Gr. /irfvof, single, and 
rpiyXv^og, the triglyph.j (Arch.) Such an in- 
tercolumniation in the Doric order as bringe 
only one triglyph over it. Brande. 

MQ-N5T'RQ-PA, n. [Gr. p&vog^ single, and rp/irw, 
to turn.] (Hot.) A genus of parasitical plants; 
— so called from the flowers being turned one 
way ; Indian pipe ; pine sap ; bird's-nest ; 
ropa uniflora. Gray. 

MO-n5x'Y-L6N, n. [Gr. p6vog, single, and 
wood.] *A boat, or canoe, made of a single 
piece of wood. Maunder. 

MON'RAD-ITE, n. (Min.) Hydrous silicate ol 
magnesia and iron ; — of a pale, yellow color. 

Dana. 

MONSETGNEUR (m5ng''s5n-yur), n. ; pi. MES- 
SEiGNEUiis, [Fr. wow, my, ‘and seigneur, lord,] 
A title given in France, before the revolution, to 
the dauphin; — also a title of courtesy, w'hich 
wras prefixed to the titles of dukes and peers, 
archbishops and bishops, and some other ex- 
alted personages. Bra7ide. 

MONSIEUR (mos-yUr' or mbn-s€r') [me-seCl', Su- 
rennei mo'su, JP. ; mOug'sSdr, JSC.; mOngs-ybr' or 
m6s-yUr^ Sm. ; mSs'sSr, Wb.}, 7i . ; pi. MES- 
SIEURS. [Fr.] 

1. The compellation of a French gentle- 
man; Sir; Mr.; — abbreviated, Mbn.®., M.‘, pi. 
Messrs., MM. 

2. The title of the French king's eldest 

brother. Spiers, 

3. A term of reproach fora Frenchman;-^ 
so used by early English poets. 


A Frenchman his companion. 
An eminent mondeur. 


Shdk. 


MQN-s66n% n. [Arab. «ion5om, a season. Thomp- 
son. — Hind, muosim ; — Fr. moTisson ; Sp. mon- 
zon^ A periodical wind ; a modification or dis- 
turbance of tbe regular course of the trade 
winds in the Arabian and Indian seas, blowing 
from April to October from the south-west, and 
the other six months of the year from the 
north-east. Bra7ide. 

The south-west monaoon is supposed to be oc- 
casioned by the great rarefaction of the atmosphere 
over the exrerisive regions of Eastern Asia during the 
summer months. Brande, 
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MON'ST^IR, w. [L. monstruni ; momtro, to show ; 
It. mosiro; Sp. motistro ; Fr. mcmstreJ] 

1. Something out of the common order of 
nature ; something extraordinary, preternatural, 
supernatural, unnatural, extrayagant, enormous, 
or excessive ; a prodigy. 

This is some mortster of the isle. Shaf:. 

2. A person or thing horrible for deformity, 
wickedness, cruelty, or mischief. 

If she live long. 

And, in the end, meet the old course of death. 

Women will all turn mom^ers* Shak, 

3. (xVa#, Hist.) A term applied to those indi- 
viduals amongst plants and animals which pre* 
sent any irregularity in their general form, or 
in the form of the organs of which they are com- 


posed. 

Syn. — See Miracle. 

M5n^ST5R, o. a. To make monstrous, 


Her ofibnce 
Must be of such unnattiral dcgiee 
That nionsiera it. 

Like a monster. 


Bng, Cyc. 

M 

Shak, 

Shak, 



M0N'ST?R-LIKE, a, 

M0N'ST?R-TAM-{NG, a. Subduing monsters. 
“ That momtey-tammg king.” JFanshaw, 

M6n'STRANCE, m, [L. monsiro, to 
show.] (Each) A transparent pyx, in 
which the consecrated wafer is carried 
in solemn processions, and exposed 
upon the altar ; — sometimes called 
remonstrance, FairhoU, 

t MQN-STRA'TION, n, [L. monstra- 
Ho.} Ashomng! proof. Grafton. 

t MON-STRIP'|:R-OOs, a, [L. monsti'um^ monster, 
aiid/ero, to bear.] Producing monsters. Scott, 

MQN-STUOS'I-TY, n, 1. The state or the quality 
of being monstrous. 

By the same law, rtvanstrodty could not Incapacitate ft*om 
marriage. Arbuthnoi, 

2. Any thing which is monstrous ; a monster. 

JFlying horses, black swans, hydras, centaurs, harpies, and 
satyrs . * , are matiMroaitieet rarities, or else poetical fancies. 

£to^lme. 

jja^ The term monstrosity is often applied to those 
anomalies only whicli are apparent externally, and 
which produce more or less deformity ; but, in scion- 
tido point of view, it includes every variation, either 
external or internal, in any organ, from its most gen> 
eral or natural conformation.’^ En§f, Cyc, 

MdN'STROtJS, a. [L. monstrostis ; It. mostrnoso ; 
Sp. momtritoso ; Fr. motistf'eux,’] 

1. Deviating from the order of nature; un- 
natural; preternatural; abnormal; prodigious. 

All moiufti'ovA^ all prodigious things, 

Hydras, and gorgons, and chimeras dire. MUton, 

2. Extremely wonderful ; contrary to all sense 
of fitness; strange. 

O, monsirousl O, strange I We are haunted! ShaJli. 

3. Enormous ; huge ; — and the opposite. 

I’m rapt, and cannot cover 
The monstroioe bulk of this ingratitude. Shak, 

The smallest Tuoiutrous mouac that creeps. Shak, 

4. Shocking ; hateful ; horrible ; dreadful. 

So bad a death argues a monstrous lid). Shak, 

5. Full of monsters or strange creatures. 

Where thou, perhaps, under the whelming tide, 

Yislfst the bottom of the monstrous world. Milton, 

Syn, ^ Bee Enormous. 

MGN'STRO^JS, ad, Exceedii^ly; very much. 
** A monstroits thick oil.” [Vulgar.] Bacon, 

M5N'STROys-LY, ad, 1. In a monstrous man- 
ner; shocWngly; horribly; unnaturally. 

2. To an enormous degree ; extravagantly. 

Who with his wlfb Is monstrousty in love. JOrydea, 

MdN'STROUS-NfiSS. n. The state or the quality 
of being monstrous ; enormity. B, Jomon, 

t M6N-STIty-6s'I-TY, n. Monstrosity. Shak, 

MQN-tAN'10, a, [L. montanus^ from moTw, a 
mountain.] Eelating to mountains. Smart, 

MdN'TA-NlNB, n. (Chem,) The bitter principle 
of the St. Lucia bark. Iloblyn, 

n, (BccL Best,) The tenets of 
Montanus, a Phryi^an of the second century, 
who pretended to a new revelation, claiming 
that the Holy Spirit made him his organ for de- 
livering a more perfect form of discipline than I 
that which was delivered by the aposttes* Book. I 
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m6n'TA-n!st, n, {Bed, Bist,) A follower of 
Montanus, a Phrygian by birth; — called also, 
a Phrygian^ or Cataphrygian. Book, 

m6n-TA-nIs'T|C, ? {Eccl, Hist,) Belong- 

MON-TA-NIS'TJ-CAL, 3 ing to Montanus or to the 
Montanists. * Bp. Hall, 

MON'TA-NiZE, v, n. {Eccl,) To follow the opin- 
ions of Montanus. Hooker. 

MON'Ti^NT, n, [Fr. monter, to mount.] 

1. A term in fencing. Shak, 

2. (ArcA.) An upright piece in a system of 

framing. Brande, 

MOJrT-VE^PltTk (mdng'de-pS'a-ta), n, [Fr.] 
Mount of piety. — See Mount of Piety. 

JIf OAT- TE-FI‘JlS^ edyn. An Italian wme.Simmonds, 

MdN'TyM, n. The name of an ancient custom, 
still prevalent among the scholars of Eton 
College, England, which consists in their pro- 
ceeding every third year, on Whit-Tuesday, to a 
tumulus TL. ad montem) near the Bath road, 
and exacting money for saUy as it is called, from 
all persons present or passers by. The saU 
money is given to the caj^ain^ or senior scholar, 
to assist m defraying his expenses at the uni- 
versity. Brande, 

MQN-TE'RO, n. [Sp. montera.) A horseman’s 
cap. [r.] Bacon, 

MON'TETH, or M6N-T£TH' [mSn-t5th% )Vb. Ken^ 
rick, Wr.’f m5n-t5th% jK”. ; mSu^tetli, S»i.], n. A 
vessel for washing or cooling w'ine-glasses ; — 
so named from the inventor. 

New things produce new words, and thus Monteth 

Has by one vessel saved his name from death. King, 

MOJTTERS (mdng'tUrz), n. pi. [Fr. montevy to 
. mount.] A class of French workmen, vrho ar- 
range artificial flowers into wreaths and trim- 
mings. Simmonds. 

m0N-TJP“2U'MA, n, (Bot) A showy plant. Loudon, 

m6nth (manth), n. [Goth, menath ; A. S. mo- 
noth ; mona, the moon ; Ger. monat ; Dut. 
maandi Dan. Sw. wSnar/. —^Gr. / dJv; 

'L.metms’y It. mes«;Sp. mcsi Fr. mois.) The 
twelfth part of the calendar year ; —popularly, 
the space of four weeks. 

The calendar month has 30 or 31 days, except 
February, which has 28, and in leap-year 20, the 
solar month, nearly 30^ days ; the lunar month, or a 
lunation, the time of the revolution of the moon, about 
29.1 d^ys* 

m6ntH'LING, n. Something which lasts a month. 

Yet hail to thcc. 

Frail, fceblo monthlmg, Wordsworth. 

mOnTH'LY (miintli'I?), a, 1. Continuing a month, 
or performed in a month. 

Monthly revolutions of the moon about the earth. Bentley, 

2. Happening every month; as, Monthly 
publications ” ; “ Monthly payments.” 

MtiNTH'LY, ad. 1. Once in a month; every 
month. * Shak. 

2. t As if influenced by the moon. Middleton. 

m6nth'LY, n, A magazine or periodical pub- 
lished regularly once a month. 

Except this chronicle of new publications, all the monthlies 
above named had passed away beiore Cave started “The 
Gentlcnmn’s Magazine.” Oenl, May. 

t M6NTH’S'-MiND, ». 1. A celebration, either a 
religious service, or a feast, in remembrance of 
a person, a month after his death. Bale, 

2. An eager desire or longing. ** You have a 
7nonth*8-mind to them.” Shak. 

** Between these two significations there is no 
imaginable connection; for, even granting that the 
funeral feast might be an object of eager desire to 
those who were to attend the celebration, yet no use 
of language would lead persons to say that they had 
a mongiU-mind, when they only meant to say, that 
they were desirous to be at such a ceremony. Mr. 
Crofr explains the phrase to allude to ‘a woman’s 
longing;’ which, bo says, ‘usually takes place (or 
commences, at least) U the first month of pregnan- 
cy.* ” MYires. 

{m«n'shf-g), n, (Bot.) A genus of 
aquatic plants ; water cbickweed. lAmdon, 

M^N-Tl-Cfil/LITE, n, {Min.) A yellowish min- 
eral ; a variety of chrysolite. JOana, 

m 6 n'TT-CLE, n, [T 4 . monticeUm^ dim, of mens, 
a mountain.] A hillock; a little hill. [&•] Bailey, 
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MQN-TIC'U-LATE, a. Having little projections 
or elevations. ^ Smart, 

MON'Tl-CULE, n. Monticle. [r.] Craig, 

MON-TICTj-LOtTg, a. Full of little hills ; mon- 
ticulate. [r.] Maunder, 

MQN-tT^I'^J-NOO'S, a. [L. mons^ montis^ a moun- 
tain, and Gr. ysVoy, race, stock.] Produced on 
mountains, [r.] Scott. 

MONT-MAR'TRITE, n, {Min.) A compound of 
the sulphate and carbonate of lime, found as a 
mineral of a yellowish color at Montmartre, 
near Paris. Maunder. 

JilOJSr-TOlR' (mSn-twbV), n. [Fr. ; monter, to 
mount.] (Jkftt7i.) A stone or block used in 
mounting a horse ; a horse-block. Johnson. 

MON'TQN, n. [Sp.] {Minmg.) A term applied 
to a heap of ore ; a batch under the process of 
amalgamation. Simmonds. 

MQN-TR6SS', w. {Mil.) An under gunner ; ama- 
tross. [r.] Bailey, 

t m6N'TURE, n. [Fr.] A saddle horse. Fairfax 

MSn^U-MENT, n. [L. monumentum ; moneo, to re- 
mind ; It. Sp. momimento ; Fr. monumeint.'l 

1. Any thing made or done in memory of a 
person or an event; a memorial; a remem- 
brancer ; a testimonial ; a record. 

And pile up every stone 
Of lustre from the biook lu memory 
Or monwn&nt to ages. MUton, 

2. A Structure or device placed as a memo- 
rial of a person deceased, or of a remaikable 
event; as, “Ponipey’s monument*' \ “London 
monument ” ; “ Bunker Hill monument.** 

3. A tomb ; a gravestone ; a cenotaph. “ Her 
body sleeps in Cap el’s monument** Shak, 

4. A stone or heap of stones or other penna- 

ment mark of a limit or boundary. Ogilvie, 

Syn. — Monument, memorial, and remembrancer are 
applied to that which was intended to keep some- 
thing m mind. Tombstones, gravestones, couotaplis, 
pyramids, and pillars aio vnonuments. Tlio Lord’s 
supper was instituted as a memorial of our Saviour’s 
death. A 1 ememhrancer is something to remind one 
of what should he remeinboied. — A cenotaph is a 
monument of one whose body is not buried under it. 

M6N-y-M£N'TAL, a. 1. Eelating to a monu- 
ment; as, “A inscription.” 

2. Belonging to a tomb or a cenotaph. 

Softly may he be possest 

Of hi8 monumental rest. Oraskavj, 

3* Memorial; commemorative; prosorving 
memory. “ Pine or monumental oak.” MiUon, 
And hangs the monvanental crown on high. Dryilen, 

M6N-lJ-MfeN'T4iL-LY, ad. By way of memorial ; 
memorially. Gayton, 

Mdd, V, n, [Gr, p6, an imitation of the sound 
made by murmuring with the lips closed.] To 
make the noise of’ a cow; to low; — written 
also mue, [A child’s word.] Todd, 

m66, n. 1. The noise of a cow ; the act of low- 
ing. Jamieson, 

2. A Burmese weight, rather more than half 
an ounce- Shnmonds, 

m66d, n, [Goth, mods ; A. S. mod, mind, dispo- 
sition, passion ; Ger. ninth, mind, spirit, cour- 
age ; Dut. moed ; Dan. ^ Sw. Tnod, — L. modue ; 
It. 4 Sp. modo ; Fr. mode,) 

1. Temper o f mind ; state of mind as nfiected 

by any passion; disposition; humor; frame. 
“To thwart me in my mood,** Shak, 

Albeit un used to the melting mood, Rhah 

2. Anger ; rage ; heat of mind ; temper* [ 11 .] 
Whom, in my mood, I stabbed unto the hesai;. Shak, 

3. {Gram,) The form of a verb, showing 

the manner in which the being, action, or pas- 
sion is represented; ^written also See 

MonB- Murray, 

ubbt>'X’‘hY,ad, Sadly; pensively. Coigratie, 

MddD'J-NfiSS, n. The quality or state of being 
moody; sullenness; ill-humor. Toda, 

M56D'y, a, 1. Subject to moods or humors- 
Moofiy madnaia laughing wild 
Amid tevereft woe. Qroy, 

2. Out of humor ; angry ; petulant ; peev^ 
ish; fretful; irritable; irascible; passionate* 
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Thou art as hot a Jack in thy mood as any in Italy, and as 
soon moved to be mood!/, and as soon moody to be moved. 

3. Gloomy ; sad ; pensive ; saturnine. 

Moody and dull melancholy. ShaJL. 

4. Corresponding, or suited, to moods. 

Give me some music — music, moody food 

Of us that trade in love. Shale, 

M66D'y-MAD, a. Mad with anger. Shale, 

M 6 OL'LAHi n, A Turkish judge ; a moUah.PerA-i«s. 

ModN, n. [A. S. mona ; Ger, mond ; Dut. maan ; 
Dan. maane ; Sw. mane, — Gr. (xr/vT}.'] 

1. The changing luminary of the night ; the 
heavenly orb which revolves round the earth ; 
the earth’s satellite. 

I saw the new moon, late yestreen, 

W i’ the old moon in her arms. Lady Wardlaw. 

2. A satellite of a primary planet ; as, “ Sat- 
urn and his ?ytoons.** 

3. The period of the revolution of the moon, 
or the time from one new moon to another; a 
lunation ; a month. Not many moons." Shah. 

4. (Fort.) An outwork resembling a crescent 
in form ; a crescent ; a half-moon. Wnpht. 

m66n'-BEAM, n. A beam or ray of lunar light. 
MddN'-BLIND, a. Dim-sighted; purblind. Scoti. 

m66n'-CALF (-kif), n. 1. A monster ; a preter- 
natural, deformed creature; — a term applied 
to a false conception, supposed anciently to be 
due to the influence of the moon. 

Under the dead mooncalf's [Caliban’s] gabardine. Shdk, 

2. A dolt; a stupid fellow. “The sotted 
moon-calf gapes. ” Dry den. 

m66n'-cCl'MI-NAT.ING, a. Culminating with 
the moon. Clarke. 

M66n'-DI-AL, n. A dial to show the time by 
the moon.* Ash. 

m66n'JE;d, a. Moon-like ; like the new moon or a 
crescent; lunated. Mooned horns.’* Milton. 

m66n'JB;t, n. A little moon. Bp. Hall. 

M66N'—EyE, n. A disease in a horse’s eye. Crahh. 

m66n'-EYED Q-ld), a. 1. Having eyes affected 
by the revolutions of the moon. Johnson. 
2. Dim-eyed; purblind. Dryden. 

m66n'-P£iin, n. ^Bot.) A plant belonging to 
the genus Hemionitis. Ainswoi^th. 

M66N'-PfSH, n. (Ich.) A fish of a silver color 
found in the Antilles ; Ephippus gigas. Storer. 

MddNG, n. (Bot.) A variety of pulse cultivated 
in India ; Phaseolus Mungo. Simmonds. 

m66n*ISII, a. Like, or variable as, the moon. 

At which tinip would I, bcinsr but a moonuh youth, grieve, 
be effeminate, uhaugeablu, longing, and liking. ShaJe. 

m66n'L5JSS, a. Destitute of a moon. ** One 
moonless night.” Dryden. 

MddN'lJGHT (-lit), n. The light of the moon. 
How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this bank. Shak. 

m66n'L 1GHT (-lit), a. Illuminated by the moon. 
Alone and gassing on the moonlight sea. Southey. 
fMddN'LING, w, A simpleton. B.Joitson. 

jflssar ” A pretty expression for a fool or lunatic, 
which shoiiid not have been suffered to grow obso- 
lete.’* Oifford. 

m66n'lIT, a. Lighted by the moon ; moonlight. 

’Tis sweet to hear 

At midnight on the blue and moonlit deep, 

The bOng and oar of Adiiu's gondolier. 

By distance mellowed, o'er the waters sweep. J5yron, 

MddN'— lO VED, a. Loved when the moon shines. J 
I/eaving their moon-loved maze. Milton. ^ 

MddN'-MAD-N^ISS, n. Lunacy. Shelley. \ 

MddN^-RA-KipR, n. (N'aut.) A small uppermost 
sail, occasionally carried by American vessels j 
in light winds, above the sky-sail ; — called also ! 
moon-sail* Simmonds. 

M66N'Rf§B, n. The rising of the moon. Byron, i 

m66n'— SAIL, n. A small sail, some- 

times carried in light winds, above a sky-sail ; 
a moon-raker* Dana. 

m66n'-SEED, n. {Bot}) A climbing plant, so 
called from the crescent-like shape of its seeds ; 
Mmispermum Canadense. Gray. 


m66x'SHEE, n. A Mussulman linguist, em- 
ployed as interpreter or scribe. Simmonds. 

m66x'SH!XE, n. 1. The light of the moon. 

2. Show without substance; visionary stuff; 
pretence ; a trifle ; something of no value. 

3. {In burlesque.) A month. 

1 am some twelve or fourteen moonshines 

Lag of a brother. Shai. 

MOON 'SHINE, ) Illummated by the moon ; 
MOON'SHI-NY, S moonlight. Sicift. 

You moont'hme revellers, and shades of night. Shal. 

X went to sec him in a inoonahmy night. Addison. 

MddJV‘'SJFFf7i. A native judge. [India.] Brown. 

m66n'— STONE, «. (A/£».) A variety of adularia, 
or resplendent felspar, presenting, when pol- 
ished, chatoyant or pearly reflections. Dana. 

m66n'— STR trCK, a. Lunatic; affected by the 
moon. “ Moonstruck madness.” Milton. 

m66n'-TRE'f6Il, «. {Bot.) A species of Medi- 
cagOf or medic ; Medicago arhorea. Loudon. 

ModN'WORT (-wart), n. {Bot.) A kind of fern 
of the genus Botrychium. Loudon. Gray. 

M66N'y, a. Belated to, or like, the moon, or a 
crescent ; lunated ; having a orescent for the 
standard. “ Moony shield.” Pope. 

m66r, n. [A. S. Twer, waste land, whether heath, 
bog, or mountain; Ger. moor, morast; Dut. 
moer ; Dmi. morads ; Sw. moras.) 

1. An extensive waste, or tract of low land, 

covered with heath, and having a soil which 
consists of poor, light earth, mixed with peat ; 
a heath. P. Cye. 

2. A marsh ; a fen ; a bog ; a swamp. Spenser, 
To blow a moor [Fr. d mort]. to sound a horn at the 

fall of a deer. 

m66r, n, [Gr. Mavorfff ; fxavpdg, dark ; L. Maurus ; 
It. ^ Sp. Moro; Fr. Maure. — Dut. Moor.) 

1. A native of Mauritania, so called by the 
Romans as being the land of dark-skinned 
people ; — also of that part of Africa now called 
Barbarjr, including Morocco, Algiers, Tunis, 
and Tripoli. 

2. A blackamoor ; a negro. 

That comes in likeness of a coal-black Moor. Shak. 

m66r, 17. a. [Sp. amarrar ; Fr. amamr ; Dut. 
maareuy meereni — perhaps allied to L. morovy 
to delay ; or to A. S. amerraiiy to hinder.] [i. 
MOORED ; pp. MOORING, MOORED.] To secure 
or confine, as a ship, in a station, by two an- 
chors and cables or chains. 

And to that Intent he both moored his ship, and sent his 
sails ashore the first day he landed. Oldys. 

m66r, 17. n. To be confined by anchors and ca- 
bles or chains. 

At length on oozy ground ius galleys moor. Dryden. 

m66r'A^E, w. A place or station for mooring ; 
moorings. Todd. 

m66r'BAnD— pAn, n. (GeoZ.) A name given in 
Scotland to an indurated combination of clay, 
small stones, and iron. Farm. Ency. 

m66r'— BR fiD, a. Produced in marshes. Drayton. 

M66R'-BtrZ-ZARD, n. {Omith.) A bird of the 
order Accipitres and family Falconidee ; marsh- 
harrier ; duck-hawk ; harpy ; Circus esrugino- 
sus. TarreU. 


m66r'-c6al, n. 
nite. 


{Geol.) A kind of friable Ug- 
Bdberts. 


m66r'— C 6CK, n. {Omith.) A fowl of the genus 
Tetrao ; red grouse. — See Grouse. Eng. Cyc. 

The moor-coch springs on whirring wings, 

Axocpog the blootmng heather. JSurmt. 

m66r^]5ISS, n. A female Moor. Campbell. 

M66R'-P()\^Ii, n. {Omith^ A name of the red 
grouse ; moor-cock. Eng. Cyc. 

MddR'— gAme, n- Red game ; grouse. Johnson, 

m66r^— GRAsS, n. {Bot.) An inferior sort of 
grass, of the genus Sestei ia. Farm. Bncy. 

m66r'— H fiN, n. {Omith.) A water fowl of the 
genus GalUmda and family RaUidiB; the water- 
hen ; Gallinula chloropus. TarreU. 

m66r'ING, n.\ pi. MddR'iNG^. (iVow#.) 1. The 
actof securing a ship in aharbor by anchors, &c. 


I 2. VT eights or anchors and chains laid aernss 
I a river or harbor to confine a ship. Bur^'e. 
: 3. pt, A place for securing a ship bv »mi- 

; chors. (jiai be 

j MOOR'lXG— BLOCK, It. (Niawi.) A sort of c vst- 
I iron anchor. Mar. Diet. 

' M66R'Isn,a. Fenny; marshy; watery. BuHon. 

MOOR'ISH, a. [From L. MaurieSy a Moor.] Of 
or relating to the Moors ; moresque ; as, “ Moor^ 
ish architecture.” />. Cyc. 

Mo6r’LAND, n, 1. A tract of watery ground ; a 
marsh ; a fen ; a moor. Mortimer. 

2. A waste land ; a barren district. Brockett. 
Scotland, moorland^ or muirland, is flat 
ground covered ivith IieatJi, Ojrdcie. 

MOOR'— STONE, n. A whitish kind of granite, 
found in Cornwall, Devonshire, and other parts 
of England, and much used for steps, and the 
coaiser parts of buildings. Francis. 

m66r'— tIt-LING, n. {Or7iith.) A species of 
Saxicola; the chick-stone; stone-chatter; stone- 
chat; stone-smith; stone-smick; Saxicola rt/- 
bioola. p^Yig. Cyc. 

M66R'y, a. Marshy; fenny; watery; moorish. 
“ Moory vales.” Fairfax. 

Mo6r'Y, n, A brown cloth in India. Simmonds, 

m66se, n. [Indian.] (Zotjl.) An animal of the 
genus Certus, and the largest of the deer kind, 
found in cold northern climates, as in Canada 
and Maine, and in corresponding latitudes of 
Europe and Asia ; elk ; moose-deer ; Cercus 
alcesy or AUes malchis. — See Elk, Eng. Cyc. 

m66sE'-.DEER, n. The moose. Eng, Cyc. 

m66se'WOOD (-wfid), n. (Bot.) 1. A tree of the 

f enus Acei'y or maple ; striped maple ; striped 
ogwood ; Acer Penney leani cum. Gray. 

2. A shrub of the genus Diica\ leathervvood ; 
Dirca palustris. , Gray. 

M 6 T4-BfD\ n. A high priest. [Turk.] Perkins. 

m6oT, V. a. ^ [A, S. motiany to meet for conv'er- 
sation, to discuss ; moty an assembly ; Gael, mod, 
— Crahb says, from L. movercj to move or *»p‘itate. 
— Johnson suggests, from Fr. moty a word.] p* 
MOOTED MOOTING, MOOTED.] To debate ; to 
discuss ; to argue for or against ; to dispute ; ■— 
especially to argue, as a fictitious case by way 
of exercise ; to plead, as a mock cause. Burrift. 

A bad habit to moot cases ou the supposed ruin, of the 
constitution. Burle. 

m66t, t?, n. {Law.) To argue or plead upon a 
supposed cause by way of exercise. 

He talks as freely as if he had mooted seven years in the 
inns of court. Jffarfe. 

m66t, n. {Law.) An argument of causes by 
way of exercise; an argument of fictitious 
causes ; — a debate ; a dispute. Bacon, 

Moots were a sort of exercise in the inns of courts, usually 
performed by students preparatory to their commencing 
practice. Vt-aM. 

A constant attendant at moots and lectures. Flowden. 

m66t, n. A piece of hard wood, hooped with iron 
at each end, used in making blocks. Simmonds. 

m66t, a. Debatable ; disputable ; unsettled ; in 
question ; subject to argument ; as, “ A moot 
case ” ; “A moot point.” Dryden. 

m66t'a-BLE, a. That may be mooted ; that ad- 
mits of question. Dibdin. 

m66t'— CASE, n. {Law.) A case or point to be 
mooted or argued ; a disputable case, Dryden. 

m66t'-COURT, n. {Law.) A court held for the 
purpose of arguing imaginary cases. Story. 

m66t'5D, p. a. 1. Debated ; controverted. 

2. {Her.) Plucked up by the roots, Ainsworth. 

MddT'^R, n. A disputer of moot points. Todd. 

m66t'?R, n. A maker of tree-nails, for fastening 
the planks of a shlp.^ Simmonds. 

m66t'-HAll, n, 1. A council chamber ; a town 
hall ; hall of judgment- 

Then tliey led Jesus to Caiaphas, into the moot-httH. and it 
was early. John xviil. 28, WtekliFe's Dram 

2. {Law.) The place where moot oases were 
anciently argued. Burrill. 

m66t -HILL, n. {Law.) A hill of meeting or 
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council; an elevated place in the open air 
where public assemblies or courts were held by 
the Britons. BurHlu 

R166t'— HOUSE, n. A moot-hall. Todd, 

m66t'ING, Ji. The exercise of pleading a mock 
cause. Overbury, 

m66t'mAN, n. {Law,') One who argued moot 
cases in the inns of court. Burrill, 

i\loP, n, [W. mopa, or mop ; Gael, moipeal^ mob : 
— L. mappn^ a napkin.] 

1. A utensil for cleaning floors, as pieces of 
cloth or locks of wool flxed to a handle, 

2. i" A wry mouth or grin made in contempt. 

Each one, tiipping on his toe, 

"Will be here vrith mop and mow. Shak, 

3. A meeting or country fair for hiring^ ser- 
vants. [Local, Eng.] llalliweU, 

MOP, V, a, [i. mopped; pp. mopping, mopped,] 
To rub or clean with a mop. Johmon, 

t m6p, V. n. To make wry mouths or to grin in 
contempt. Shak, 

M6p'— BOARD, n, A narrow board placed edge- 
wise on the floor round the sides of a room; 
wash-board ; skirting. Holyoke. 

MOPE, V. n. [But. mopperiy to pout.] To be 
stupid ; to drowse ; to be in a state of gloom, 
inattention, or stupidity ; to be very dull and 
spiritless. Moping melancholy.** Milton, 

MOPE, V. a. To make spiritless, gloomy, or stupid. 

Many men are undone by this means, moped, and so de- 
jected that they are never to be recovered. Burton, 

MOPE, n. A spiritless, inattentive person. 

No meagre, muse-rid mope, adust and thin. Pope. 

MOPE'-EYED (mSp'ld), a. Short-sighted; pur- 
blind ; mopsical. Bp. Bramhall, 

MOPE'FiyL, a. Drowsy ; stupid ; moping- Broivn. 

MOP'ING, p. a. Drowsing; drowsy; sluggish; 
dull; mopish. Gray. 

M6P'ING, n. The state of one who mopes ; a 
gloomy mood. “ Museful mopings,** JDryden, 

MOP^ISn, a. Spiritless ; inattentive ; dejected. 

A sort of mopish and unsociable creatures. JUillmobech, 

MOP'ISH-LY, ad. In a mopish manner. Bp. Hall, 

MOP'JSH-NfiSS, w. Dejection; dulness; gloomy 
listlessncss. Bp, Hall. 

m6p 'LAHy n, A Mahometan inhabitant of Mal- 
abar- B}'ande. 

m5p'P^;t, [From mop ; L. mappa, a napkin.] 

1. A puppet made of rags or cloths. Jonnso}i. 

2. A fondling name for a little girl. Dryden. 

M6P'S^;y, n. 1. A moppet; a rag-baby. Jbf 2 ? 2 so?z. 

2. A slattern ; a drab, Rogei, 

3. A woolly variety of dog. Ogilvie, 

M5P'Sf-CAL, a. Mope-eyed; short-sighted; pur- 
blind; blind of one eye- Bailey, 

MO'pyS, n, A drone ; a dreamer; a mope. 

I'm grown a mere 7«o;>i«. Sw\ft. 

MO-Q.UETTE\ {ino-m')y n, [Fr.] A tapestry 
Brussels carpet of a fine quality ; — a species of 
Wilton carpet. Simmonda, 

Mb^R4„ n, A valuable South American wood, 
used for ships* timbers and planks. Simmonda, 

Mb 'RA, n, [L.] {Law,) Culpable delay or de- 
fault*; neglect. Burrill. 

MQ-RAINE', n, [Fr.] {OeoL) An accumulation 
of stones, gravel, or sand, and debris, along the 
bases of glaciers in valleys and ravines of 
mountains. Murchison. 

Mf)R*AL, a. [L. moraliai moa, moris, manner, 
custom ; It. morale ; Sp. ^ Fr. moratl 

1. Relating to, or according to, the received 
and customary rule of right and duty between 
man and man ; relating to, or in accordance 
with, morality or morals ; ethical. 

Mankind Is broken 3o<yge from moral bands. Z>rj;dm. 

2, jlelating to the private and social duties of 
men, as distinct from civil responsibilities ; re- 
lating to a law of right and wrong, conceived of 
as obligatory in its own nature, and not de- 
pending on human laws ; — opposed to positive, 

Marat dutlos arise out of tho nature of the case Itself, prior 
*0 external command; “ nostdve " dutiea do not arise otit of 
the nature of the case, trai; from external command. Butler, 


A “positive” precent concerns a thing that is right be- 
cause It IS conimuudea; a nm al respectb a thing commanded 
because it is right. A Jew was bound to honor his parents, 
and also to woiship at Jerusalem; the former was command- 
ed because it was right, and the latter was right because it 
was commanded. iV hateltf, 

3. Subject to a principle of duty ; bound^ to 
do what is right; capable of discriminating 
between right and wrong ; accountable. 

A moral agent is a being that is capable of those actions 
|i, i. « »/>“"’ q"**’ tv which can properly be de- 

I • . I ' - d w e% I ,’i ‘I •:/ sense, virtuous or vicious, 
c.' , II Bd wards. 

4. Voluntary; implying conscience and free 

will ; that adniits of a choice between doing or 
not doing, in view of the supposed right or 
wrong quality of the deed. 

Keep, at least, within the compass of moral actions, which 
have in them vice or virtue. Hooker. 

6. Good, as estimated by a standard of right 
and 'ivrong ; virtuous ; just ; honest ; — the op- 
posite of immoral% as, A.moral\Uo.** 

6. Supported by the customary course of 

things ; probable ; — opposed to demonstrative ; 
as, ** Moral certainty ** ; “ Moral evidence.** 

In reasoning, the word moral is opposed to “ demoustra- 1 
tivc,” and means piobable. Pleming. 

Political re-^o— a «).h- 

tractiug, mult i’ ■! ■ i '‘-.'in 1 1 *: , 

physically or: •- 1 - 1.' s i m rt.'Ci i im- 

3tora1 evidence is founded on the principles we have from 
consciousness and common sense, impioved by experience. 

Hr. Camjjbell. 

7. Relating to mind, and not to matter; not 
physical ; as, ** Moral science.’* 

I wonder that thou, being bom under Saturn, goest about 
to apply a moral medicine to a mortifying mischief. bhuL. 

Tlie moral law, the law of God, prescribing personal 
and social duties and prohibiting transgressions ; tlio 
law of the ten commandments, in distinction from 
the ceremonial law. — Moral faculty^ the sense of right 
and wrong; the moral sense; conscience. — Moral 
precepts are things commanded because they arc right ; 
positire precepts, things right because they are com- 
manded. — Moral philosophy, moral science, the science 
of human duty, based on a knowledge of human na- 
ture, its springs and faculties of action, and of the 
various relations m which man, as a moral and social 
being, is, or may he, placed. See Lillies. — Moral 
sense, the sense of right and wiuiig ; conscience. 


j mOr'.AL, n. 1. The doctrine or practical appli- 
cation of a fable or story ; the practical lesson 
derived from any event, experience, or history ; 
as, “ The moral of the French revolution.** 

The moral is the first business of the poet, as being the 
groundwork of his instruction, this being formed, he con- 
trives such a design or fiiblo as may be most suitable to the 
moral. * Hrpdcn, 

Mark, silent king, the moral of this sport. JShak, 

2. Morality. — See Morals, [r.] 

Their moiftl and economy 

Most perfectly tlxey made agree. Prior, 

t m5r'AL, V, n. To moralize. 

When I did hear 

The motley fbol thus moral on the time. Shak. 


Mb^RALE n, [Fr.] 1. That which pertains to 
the mind ; morality ; morals ; ethics. Clarke. 
2. The men of an army or a fleet. Clarke. 

t M^R'AL-jpR, n, A moralizcr. Shah, 

M5r'AL-IsT, n. [It. ^ Sp. moralistai Fr. mo- 
raliste,'] 

^ 1. One who teaches morality or the duties of 
life ; a moral philosopher. Wotton, 

2. One who practises morality: — a mere 
moral, as distinguished from a religious, man. 
‘‘Another is carnal, and a mere moralists* South, 


MO-RAIj^I-TY, [L. moralitas; It. moraUth; 
Sp. moralulad; Fr. moralitiK'] 

1- The doctrine of right and wrong; the doc- 
trine or practice of the duties of human life ; 
morals; ethics. 


Morality is the rule which teaches us to live soberlv and 
honestly. ymme. 

The system of momlitpUiht gathered ont of the writings 
of ancient sages falls veiy short of that delivered in tlic 
S»«pel- Huift, 


2. The practice of duty ; obedience to the 

moral law ; virtue ; goodness. Coleridge. 

3. The quality of an action as estimated by a 
standard of right and wrong, and which there- 
fore implies free agency. 


The »ior«7m/ of an aebon founded In the freedom of 
thatpnneinie by virtue of which it is in the agent's power, 
having all things ready and requisite to the performance of 
an action, either to perfi»m» or perftirm it. - - 


4. An old kind of drama or theatrical repre- 
sentation, made by monks, friars, and other 
ecclesiastics of the middle ages, in which the 


characters were allegorical personifications of 
the virtues and vices. Warton, 

Syn. — Moral philosophy, morality, ethics, camis- 
try, and natural law mean all the same thing, namely, 
that science which teaches men their duty and the 
reasons of it.” Paley. Of these terms, the leasst sci- 
eiiTiflc and most popular is morality, which is veiy 
commonly used as synonymous with*7norfl/5, to signify 
the practice of the duties of life. Manners lespect 
the minor forms of action and intercourse between 
persons, and lia\e been denominated minor moials, A 
person by the practice of good morals makes himself 
a good member of society ; by attention to good man., 
ners, he rendcis himself an agreeable companion. 

MoR-AL“1-ZA*TION, n. [It. moralizzazione ; Fr, 
moralisation.] 

1. The act of moralizing. Sir T, Ehjot, 

2. Explanation or interpretation in a moral 

sense. Wright, 

MOR'AL-IZE, V, a. [It. moralizzare\ Sp. morali- 
zar ; Fr. moraliser^ [i. moralized ; pp. mor- 
alizing, MORALIZED.] 

1. To apply to moral purposes ; to explain in 
a moral sense. 

Did lie not moralize this spectacle? 

O, yes, into a thousand similes. Shak, 

2. To furnish with moral instances ; to lend 
a moral tone and meaning to. 

Fierce wars and faithful loves shall moralize my eon^.Spen’^r, 

And with his prince's arms he moialized his song. Prior, 

3. To make moral or virtuous ; to correct the 

morals of. Browne, 

It tends to moi alise, to soften, and adorn the soul and life 
of man. It, Chambers. 

Mf)R'AL-fZE, V. n. To speak or write on moral 
subjects ; to make moral reflections ; to com- 
ment from a moral point of \iew. Taller, 

M6r'AL-IZ- 5R> One who moralizes ; a mor- 
alist. Sherwood. 

m6r'AL-IZ-1NG, n. The act of apiflying to a 
moral purpose; the nuking of moral reflec- 
tions. Clarke. 

MOR'AL-LY, ad, 1. In a moral or ethical sense ; 
froni a moral point of view; ethically; as, 
“ Morally beautiful ** ; “ Morally wrong.** 

2. Vhtuously ; honestly; in obedience to the 
moral or di\ ino law. 

To take awnv rewards and pnnlHhinpntsl9 only pleasing 
to a man who resulvvb nut tu li\ e non albf. Hri/dvu. 

3. According to the usual course of things ; 
according to common experience and judgment ; 
as, “ Morally certain *’ ; “ Morally impossilfle,*’ 

Political reason is a computing pi Inclplo — adding, siib- 
tracMng, miiltiplving, and dividing tMnully, and not metu- 
phj or iiiathcmaticiilly. Burke , 

MoR'ALS, [SeeMoR.\L.] 1. The practice 

of the duties of lire ; obedience to the moral law ; 
morality ; — • ethics ; moral philosophy. 

What can laws do Without morals't Frank tin. 

2. Course of life ; behavior ; conduct ; man- 
ners. 

As corrupt in their morals as vice could make tlienii. South, 

Syn.— See Morality. 

Mg-RA'Jf4, n. The old Bohemian goddess of 
winter and of death : — the Maryana of Seun- 

I dinavia. 

jOfip- A grand yearly festival was ceUdirated in honor 
of this goddess in the month of March. Her image 
wa.<t conveyed aoiemnly to the nearest brook or rivu- 
let, and thrown into it amid ttie rejoicings of the 
fieople : thus symbolizing tiie end of winter aud the 
return of spring, Grimm, 

MO-rAsS', [Norm. Fr.wiflsrtr^; Fr.wtrm^.— 
fJoth. marisaho’, A. 3. mersc\ Ocr. moraat*, 
But. moer, or moeras ; Sw, moras,'] A fen ; a 
bog ; a moor ; a marsh ; a quagmire ; swamp# 
The fUliie mortm 

In quivering undulations yields beneatii 

Tliy bunien. In the miry gulf cncIiMod. Shen>tom\ 

MQ-rAss'-Orb, n. Bog iron-ore. Buchanan 

M9-RAss'y,a. Moorish; marshy. Pennant 

t M9-RA'TI0N (-shynl, n, [L. mornfio, from mtr 
rari, to delay.] Delay ; retardation. Brotrne, 

MO-HA'Vf-AN, n. One of a religious sect, eaHed 
TTnited Brethren and Hermhuters, protocted in 
1722 by Count Zinzendorf ; the earliest of them 

belonging to Moravia. Buck, 

MQ-RA'V|-AN, a. Relating to Moravia or to the 
Moravians. Buck, 
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MO-RA'VI-AN-I^M, n. The principles of the 
Moravians or United Brethren. CA. Ob. 

MCiR'BlD, a. [L. morbidusi morbiis^ a disease; 
Tivors^ death ; Fr. vnorhide^ Diseased ; sickly ; 
xmsound; unhealthy; ill; as, A sensi- 
bility ” ; “ Morbid humors.” 

Of morbid hue his features, sunk and sad. Thomson. 

Syn. — See Sick. 

MOR-BI-DEZ 'ZA (mor-be-det'sci), n. [It., softness, 
niceness.'] {Paint, Sc Sculjj,) Softness and deli- 
cacy of style in the coloring of flesh. FairhoU. 

MOR-BID'I-TY, n. Morbidness. Month, Pev. 

AIOR'BID-LY, ad. In a morbid manner. Ec. Rev. 

M6r'B{D-NESS, «. The state of being morbid. 

AIOR-BIF'JC, I ppj.^ morbijiqtie, from L. 

MOR-BIF'|-CAL, ) morbus, disease, and facio, to 
make.] Causing disease ; noxious. 

Jffothing but the removal of the ibverish and77tor&^c mat- 
ter withiu, can carry ott the distemper. SouUi, 

MOR-BtL'LOFS, a. [L. morbilU, measles, from 
)norbtis, a disease.] {Med.) Having the char- 
acter or appearance of the measles ; atfected with 
the measles ; measly. I>unglison. 

MOR-BOSE' (129), a, [L. morbosv>s\ morbus, a 
disease.] Proceeding from disease ; diseased ; 
not healthy ; morbid, [ii.] - Ray, 

f MC3R-B0S'1-TY, n, [L. morbositas,] The state 
of being morbose or diseased. Rrowne. 

t MOR^BV-lIeNT, a. Full of disease. Bailey* 

MbR~(^EAU' (mor-so'), n . ; pi. mojrcbaux, [Fr.] 
A small piece ; a bit ; a morsel. Boiste. 

MOR-CHEL'L.\, n. {Bot.) A genus of eatable 
fungi; morel. Loudon. 

AIOR-DA'CIoys (-dd'shys, 66), a, [L. mordax, mor- 
dads'. It. mordaco', Sp. wiorcJas.] Biting; apt 
to bite ; pungent : — sarcastic ; severe. Evelyn. 

MQR-DA'CIOyS-LY (mor-da^slu^s-l?), ad. Biting- 
ly ; sarcastically.* * Waterhouse. 

MQR-dA9'}-TY, n. [L. mordacitas', mordco, to 
bite ; It. mordacith ; Sp. mordaddad ; Fr. mor- 
dacite.) Quality of being mordacious. Bacon, 

McJR'BANT, n. [Fr., from L. mordeo, to bite.] 

1. X chemical base used in calico-jirintin^ to 

fix the colors ; a liquid mixture used in dyeing, 
which enables the color to combine permanent- 
ly with the textile fabric. Simmonds. 

Alumina and oxide of iron are the most important mor- 
dants, Brands. 

2. An adhesive for fixing gold-leaf, Wdght, 

MdR'DANT, V, a. To imbue or supply with a 
mordant. Brande. 

MSR'DANT, flf. 1. Biting; nipping; sharp; sar- 
castic; keen; mordacious. Clarke. 

2. Tending to fix colors, as in dyeing. Clarke. 

M5R^D aNT-LY, ad. In the manner of a mordant. 

MQR-DfiliXA, n. [L. mordeo^ to bite.] (£w#.) 
A Linnsean genus of coleopterous insects, dis- 
tinguished by the general form of the body, 
which is elevated and arched, with the head 
low, and remarkable for their extreme agility 
and their tenacious and painful bite. Brands, 

MOR~D&:n‘^ TE, n, [It.] {Mm.) A grace effected 
fey turning upon a note, or by alternating the 
principal note several times with the note above 
or below; —in the former case called the Italian, 


in the latter the German, mordmt, Warrm, 

t MdR'DI-CAN-Cy, n. Mordacity. Evelyn, 

f MOR^DI-CANT, a. Biting; acrid; corrosive; 

mordacious. Boyle, 

MOR-DJ-CA'TION, n, [L. mordicatio:\ The act 
of corroding or felting, [r.] Bacon, 

f MdR'Dl-CA-TJVE, a. That bites. Holland, 


MORE, a, [A. S. more, mara, maer, and ; Ger. 
mehr ; Diit. meer ; Dan. mere ; Sw. mer, mera, 
— Skinner sugjgests L. mc^'or, greater.] 

1. Greater in degree, amount, intensity, or 
quality ; — comparative of much and some, 

Xiet tlienii more work be Md upon the men. Exod* v. d. 

2. In greater numbers; — comparative of 
many, as, “ JMbre men ” ; More virtues.” 


They arc more in number than the sand. ?s, ex xx’tz, IS. j 

3. Greater ; — applied to collective nouns, [n.] j 

The more part advised to depart. Aets xx\ u. li. | 

4. Added; additional; besides; as, “Three' 

more men ” ; “ One word more.** j 

jEc-^ A/ore, w'hen the comparative of muck, and de- J 
noting a greater quantity, decree, Ac., is joined with I 
a noun in the singular nuniliei , hut when the coin- | 
parative of many,'&iid denoting a greater number, is • 
joined with a noun in the plural ; as, “ JUore prop- * 
erty ” , “ ,\Iore men.” 

MORE, ad. 1. To a greater degree. 

He loved also Rachel more than Leah. Gfen. xxbt. SO. 

It IS Used before an adjective to form the com- 
parative degree, being equivalent to the termination 
er J as, “ More wise,” same as iciser 

Happy here, and more happy hereafter. Bacon. 

2. Again ; a second, or another time. 

Little did I think that I should ever have business of this 
kind on my hands more. TotUr. 

More and more, 'tvith continual increase of degree 
or quantity. “Feeling more and more in himself the 
weight of time.” Wotun. — M'o more, no longer, 
passed away ; gone. “ Cassius is no more.’^ Sfuik. — 
The more, by as much as ; by so much ; as, “ The more 
we urge him, the more he resists.” — The more, all the 
more, more notwithstanding ; more in spite of, or in 
consequence of. “ And they hated him yet the more.” 
Oen. xxxvii. 5. 

MORE, n. 1. A greater quantity ; greater degree. 

When lust of gettinit more will have no end. Brt/den. 

2. Greater thing; other thing; something 
else or further ; as, “ What more could we do ? ” 

f MORE, V. a. To make more. WTiat he will 
make more, he moreth.” Gower. 

MORE, n. [A, S. mor.) A hill. [Local, Eng.] 
[Used in composition, as moreland.] XJpt07i. 

MORE, n. A root. [Gloucestershire, Eng.] Grose, 

MO-REEN', n, A kind of worsted stuff used for 
curtains, ladies* petticoats, &c. Todd, 

MQ-r£l*, n. [It. morella ; Fr. morelle,] (Bot.) 

1. A genus of eatable fungi; Morchella',^ 

a name applied particularly to Morchella escu- 
lenta. Loudon, 

2. Garden nightshade ; a plant of the genus 

Solanum ; Solanum nigrum, ^ Wright, 

3. A kind of cherry ; morello. Simmonds, 

MORE'LAND, «. [A. S. morland*, mor, a hill, 
and land, land.] A hilly country. Johnson. 

MQ-REL'LO, n, {Bot.) A species of acid, juicy 
cherry. P, Cyc, 

Mb' RE MA-JO’RVM. [L.] After the manner 
of our ancestors. * Hamilton. 

tMCSRE'NESS, n. Greatness, Wickliffe. 

MORE-O'VER, conj, or ad. ’{more and over.) 
Beyond what has been mentioned ; further ; be- 
sides ; likewise ; also ; over and afeove. 

ilfo/‘<;over, by them is thy servant warned. JPs. xix. 11. 

MQ-r£sk', a, Moresque. Cotgrave. 

MO-RESQUE' (mo-r«8k'), a, fPr, moresqiie ; It. 
moresco, from Moro, a Moor.] Done after the 
manner of the Moors ; Moorish; morisco; ara- 
besque applied to fancy ornaments, in paint- 
ing and sculpture, of foliage, flowers, fruits, &c. 

MQ-RfisaUE' (mo-rSsk*), n. {Paint. & Sculp.) A 
style of decoration much used by the Moors 
or Arabs, first introduced about the tenth cen- 
tury, in which foliage, fruit, flowers, &c., with- 
out the introduction of the figure of any animal, 
are combined by springing out of each other ; 
arabesque. — See Arabesque. Brande, 

MQR-GA'Ni^ PA'TA, See Fata MoROANA. ! 

MC5R-CA-NAT'1C, a. [A. S. morgem-gifu \ mor- ' 
gen, morning, and^^, mft; Ger. morgengabe ; 
Dut. morgm-gave, or gifte\ Dan. morgm-gave ; 
Sw. morgon-goftoa, — LowL. morgen-geha, mor- 
gancftica, a morning gift, a kind of dowry paid 
on the morning before or after marriage ; — said 
to be derived from Goth, morgjan, to shorten. 
Brande.) Applied to a marriage, otherwise 
oaXXeSk a%ft-^mnded frmrriage. 

A morganaUe mmriagt is one between a man of 
superior and a woman of inferior, rank, in which it 
is stipulated that tlie latter and lier diildren shall not 


enjoy the rank nor inherit the possessions of her hua 
band. Brande, 

A morganatic when the morgon-Rift, or 

n* . I'j--' .L * - i.cw . \ gi\ «n and recened in lieu ot' all 
> d , .1 'Au'. ol inheritance, that might tall 
ti.:.. '-'.1... i*.‘ I s ij-'i.gt. Jiichat (hon. 

MoR-GA-XAT'I-CAL-Ly, ad. After the manner 
of a morganatic alliance. Ogiliie. 

MOR'GxVY, n, {Ich.) The lough hound-fish ; a 
species of shark ; Scyllium canicula. Yarrell, 

t MOR*GLAY, n. [Fr. mort, death, and glaive, a 
sword.] A two-handed broadsword; a glay 
more or claymore. Ainsworth 

MOR'GRAY, n. {Ich.) The morgay. Wright, 

MORGUE (mbrg), n. [Fr.] A place, as in many 
French towns, where the bodies of persons 
found dead are exposed, that their friends may 
claim them. Brande, 

MO'Rf-A, n. [Gr. puapia, folly.] Idiocy, [r-] HaM, 

MOR'J-BtJND, a, [L. moHbundus", manor, to 
die.] About to die ; dying, [n.] Wordstooi'th, 

M5r'{-bCnd, n. A dying person, [r.] Wright, 

t MO-Ri<Jr' ER-ATE, V, n. [L. morigeror, moriger- 
atus.) To be obsequious. Cookeram, 

t MO-rI^-ER-A'TION, 71, [L. morigeratio.) Obe- 
dience ; obsequiousness. 

Not that I can tax or condemn the morigeratxon or appli- 
cation of learned men to men of fortune. Bacon. 

t MO-Rl^'5R-OlJS, a. {L, morigerus,) Obedient; 
obsequious ; civil. Bullokar, 

MOR'IL, 7%, {Bot.) A mushroom of the size of a 
walnut. — See Morel. S7nart, 

MO-RIL'LJ-FORM, a. Having the form of the 
moril, or mushroom. Maunder. 

MO-Ril/LON, n, [FrJ {Ortiith.) The golden- 
eye, a kind of duck ; Cla7\gula vulgaris, xarrell. 

MO'RINE, n, {Che7n.) The coloring principle of 
fustic ; a yellow coloring matter obtained from 
the Mo}'us imeforia. lire, 

m6r'I-n£l, n. {Ornith.) The golden plover; 
the dotterel; CharadHus morinellus, Eng. Cyc, 

MQ-rIn'GA, n, {Bot.) A genus of plants found 
in the [East Indies and Arabia, one species of 
which {Moringa pte7'ygosperma) yields the ben- 
nut. Eiig. Cyc, 

MO'R{-6n, n, [It. morio7ie', Fr. ^ Sp. morion.) 
{Ai'mor.) An iron head-piece, or cap without 
feeaver or visor ; a burganet ; a helmet. Raleigh. 

MO-RIs'c6, 71, [Sp., from Moro, a Moor; Old 
Er. morisQuel) 

1. The Moorish language. SkeUon, 

2. A Moorish dance ; morris-dance. Blount, 

3. A dancer of the Moorish dance. Shak, 

MQ-RIS'CO, a. Moresque. Todd. 

f MOR'KJN, n, [Sw. mwrken, putrefied ; — or Fr. 
mort, dead, and kin, kind.] A wild beast dead 
through sickness or mischance. 

Could he not eacriftce 

Some Sony morUti tlmt unbidden dies. Bp, JtaU. 

MQR'LJNG, n. [Fr. mort, dead.] Wool plucked 
from a dead sheep ; mortling. Ainsworth, 

t MOR' MAD, n. \Loyr It. mahim-mortuum % Old 
Fr. maux-mortz.) A cancer or gaimrene. 
“ Mormal on his shin.’* B, Jonson, 

fMOR^Md, n, [Gr. a hideous mask, a 

spectre.] A bugbear ; a false terror. Hammond. 

M6R'M0N, n. [Gr. [Aopinbv, a mask.] {Omith.) 
A short-winged, web-footed seabird, of the auk 
family, and genus Fratercula, the bill of which 
has the strange appearance of a mask ; the 
Labrador auk ; common puffin ; colter-neb ; 
Fratercula arctica, TarreU, 

mSR'MQN, n. {Eccl, One of a religious 

sect, called also Mormonites, and Latter-day- 
saints, that first appeared in the United States 
about 1830, founded by Joseph Smith, who 
claimed to have found a supplemental revelation 
to that contained in the Bible, written by a 
prophet named Mormon, and called the “ Book 
of Mormon,” first published in 1830. Bartlett, 

MSE'MQN-Ite, 71, A Mormon. — See Mormon. 
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MOR'MY-R&S, n. 
[Gr. /tof)ju«ipo 5 .] 
{IchJ) A genus 
of malacopte- 
rygioua fishes, 
aliied to the 


Sharp-nosed Nile mormyrus 
(^Momiynts oxyi hijnchm'). 


pike family ; found only in Africa. Brande* 

MORN, n, [Goth, maurgins ; A. S. marne^ mar^ne^ 
mergen^ merigen, merien^ morgen \ Ger., I)ut., 

Dan. mo)'ge 7 i\ Svv. morgo7i; Icel. morgun , — 

Tooke's researches are most happy. Morrow^ 
morny and nxoryiing weie, in Old English, writ- 
ten moreic, tnorewti, morewende; in A. S. as 
above , and he believes them to be past tense and 
past part, of the Goth, and A. S. verb merjany 
mermUy mirraiiy myrraHy to disperse, to spread 
abroad, to scatter; morry the regular past tense 
of this verb, pronounced and written morwe, 
moretOy and subsequently morowey morrowy by 
adding the participial termination, e/i, merg-- 
eriy merietiy mer^Uy marg-m, mar*ny morg-euy 
marn, or moreweny moreiv'tiy mor'n, Moi^roto 
and mom, then, have the same meaning, viz., 
dissipated, dispersed, as clouds or darkness, 
whose dispersion, or the time when they are 
dispersed, these words express. Momingy the 
pres, part mgrrendcy Old Eng. morewende {ende, 

. as usual, converted into ing^y as in Chaucer, 
morweyiing ; thence morewingy moriohigy morn- 
ing,^* Richm'dson.'] The first part of the day ; 
the morning. [Poetic.] 

The cock that is the trumpet to the mom. Shak, 

But who the melodics of worn can tell? JDeattie, 

The mom ia up again, the dewy 7nom, 

With, breath all iiicenac, and with check all bloom. JBi/ron. 

MORJTE (mdr-na'), n. [Fr., from morne, blunted.] 

1. The head of the lance used in tilting, or 

other peaceful encounters of arms, which was 
curved, so that an adversary might be unhorsed, 
but not w’ounded, by a stroke. Fairholt, 

2. (Her.) A lion rampant, when depicted with 

no tongue, teeth, or claws. Ogilvie, 

MCkN'ING, w. [Goth, maurgins ; A. S. marnsy 
margene, morgeny &c. — See Morn,] 

1. The time from dawn to the end of the first 
fourth part of the sun’s daily course above the 
horizon ; the early pait of the day. 

Be with me betimes in the morning. Shak. 

Awake I the moniina shines, and the ficsh field 
Calls U8. we lose the pn*n.' rii-k how 
Our tender plants, how m i > t'u e Ji . • u »i e dfilton. 

Is not that the morning which breaks yonder? Sfial. 

2. (Asiro?i.) The first half of the day, from 
twelve o’clock at night till twelve at noon. 

3. The forenoon ; the time before dinner. 

4. The early part ; the spring time ; as, “ The 
morning of life ” ; “ The motming of the year.” 

MGRNTNG, !• Being in the early part of the 
day ; pertaining to the early part of the day. 

She looks as clear 

As morning roses new- ly washed with dow. Sliok. 

2. Noting the time before dinner; as, “ Mom~ 
ing calls ” ; Moryiintj receptions.” 

MdRN'ING-GLO'RY, n. (Bot.) A vine of the Cow- 
xolnilus family, common about dwellings, which 
has heart-shaped leaves, and bears a funnel- 
form fiower, varying from purple to white ; Ipo- 
mtm purpurea. Gray, 

MORK'ING-GoWn, n. A loose or undress gown 
for the morning. Addison, 

M5RN'{NG-lAnd, n. The East, the Orient, as 
opposed to Evening-landy or the West. 

MaRN'lNG-STAR, n. 1. The planet Venus, 
when it rises before the sun ; Lucifer. 

Now the bright «ior»tn< 7 -?<ar, day’s harbiuger, 

Conua dancing from the east, and leads with her 
The fiowory May. MUftm. 

2* ^indent Ayvnor,) A weapon consisting of 
a staff from which was suspended, by a chain, 
a ball covered with spikes;— also called a 
*‘holy water sprinkler,” from the way it drew 
blood. FairhoU, 

m5'e5, n, [It., from Gr. /ndpov ; L. mones, the 
mulberry.] (Med,) A small abscess or tumor, 
resemblmg a mulberry. Dunglison, 

MQ-E^C'Cd, n, A fine sort of fancy leather, 
made from goats’ skins tanned with sumac and 
dyed;— so called from its being first prepared 
in Morocco. Simmonds, 


■ MO-ROC'c6, a. Relating to Morocco, or to a 
kind of leather so called. Ash, 

t M0 -r5l’0-^Y» A foolish speech ; non- 
sense. * Ash. 

MO 'RON, n, (Zool.') An animal of the salaman- 
der kind. Goldsmith, 

MO-RONE', n, [Gr. ft6pov, the mulberry ; L. mo~ 
rusy and morum ; It. moro.^ The color of the 
unripe mulberry ; a deep crimson. Smay't. 

MO-ROSE', a, [L. morosuSy from mosy mons, man- 
ner, habit, — hence applied to one excessively 
addicted to any peculiar way or humor of his 
own ; It. ^ Sp. moroso ; Fr. morose.) Sour of 
temper; severe; peevish; sullen; splenetic; 
austere ; gloomy ; fretful ; self-willed. 

A morowey ill-conditioned, ill-natured person. South. 

Without these precautions, the man degenerates into a 
cyme, the woman into a coquette; the man grows sullen and 
morO)>e, the woman impertinent. ^jueefater. 

His learning produced not a morote self-complacency, but 
a lovely afiabiuty, and a desire to teach others the glad tidings 
ot joy. Rome. 

Syn.— Sec Harsh. 

MO-ROSE'LY, <td. In a morose manner ; sourly ; 
sullenly j peevishly ; severely. Johmoyi, 

MQ-ROSE'N^ISS, 71, The quality of being mo- 
rose ; sourness of temper ; sullenness. 

Take care that no sourness and moroseness mingle with 
our serious frame of mmd. Relson. 

MQ-RO'S{S, 71, [Gr. /iiSpoo-t; ; /loypSgy foolish.] 
(Med,) Fatuity; idiocy. Duyiglison, 

MO-r6s'1-TY, n, [L. morositas'y Fr. morositk) 
Moroseness; sullenness, [b.] Shak, 

•f" M()R'Q-S6PH, 71, [Gr. utopdsy dull, and cnxpdgy 
skilful.] A philosophical or learned fool- Ozell, 

t MQ-RO'SOIJS, a. Morose ; sullen. Seldm. 

MoR'QX-ITE, 71, [Gr- fi6pQVy the mulberry.] (Min.) 

A native phosphate of lime; a greenish-blue 
variety of apatite. Dana. 

MO-R6x'Y-LATE, 71, (Chem,) A salt formed of 
moroxylic acid and a base. Hamilton, 

MOE-QX-I^L'iC, a, [Fr. Tnoroxyjlique,) (Chem.) 
Noting an acid, combined with lime, in tne bark 
of the white mulberry. Bymide. 

Md)R'PHEUS, 71. [L., from Gr. Mop(pe{>g ; popt^fiy a 
form, an image, as in dreams.] (Myth,) The 
god of dreams ; the son of Somnus, who pre- 
sided over sleep. 

Or likest hovering dreams, 

The fickle pcnslonem of Morphewt train. Milton. 

MOR'PHEW (mor'fa), n, [Low L. morphea ; It. 
morfea'y Yr. morpiltee.) (Med.) A scurf or cu- 
taneous disease on the face. Bp. Hall. 

MdR'PHEW, 73, a. To cover with scurf. Bp. Hall. ■ 

MOR'PIIJ-A, n, [Gr. Mop4>t^s, the god of dreams.] 
(Cheyn.) The narcotic principle of opium; a 
powerful anodyne ; morphine. Brayide. 

MOR'PHJNE, n, [Fr.] (Chem.) A narcotic sub- : 
stance derived from opium ; morphia. Front. 

MORPH'NUS, n, (Omith.) A genus of birds of 
the order Accipitres and family Falconidte ; ea- 
gle-hawk. ^*^9- 

MoR-PHO-lO^'IC, ? a. Relating to morphol- 

MQR-PH9-Le>9'J-CAL, 5 Ogy. Hooker. 

MeR.PHO-L55f'I-04.L.LY, arf. In a morphology. ■ 
cal manner. ’ Bxmxet, 

MQR-PH5l'9-^!st, n. One who is versed in, or 
who writes upon, morphology. Ogilme. 

M9R-PH5t/Q-9Y, n. [Gr. a form, and 

^tiyog, a dihcourho.] (Bot.) That branch of sci- 
ence which treats of the laws that regulate the 
forms assumed by plants and animals ; the sci- 
ence of form in the organic kingdoms. Eng, Cyc, 

MQR-PtJNK'EE, n. A native pleasure boat of the 
Ganges, elegantly decorated, and having numer- 
ous paddles. Ogilme, 

MOk'RHU-A, n. (Teh,) A genus of fishes of the 
order malaeopterygiiy of which the common 
cod-fish (Morrhua vuharis) may be regarded as 
the type. TanM, 

mOR'RICE, n. See Morris-daxcb. 

mOR'RIS, n, (Jeh,) A remarkable fish of the eel 1 


tribe, of the genus LeptocephaliiSy with a slen- 
der body compressed as thin as tape; Lento* 


der body compressed 
oephalus Mornsii, 


in as tape ; Lepto* 
YarrelL 


MOR'RJS, n, [It. moresca-y Sp. monsco ; Fr. mo- 
7'esque.’] 

1. A kind of dance ; morris-dance ; — written 
also mom ce. “A morris at Muy-day.” bliak, 

2. A kind of game; — usually called nme* 
men's morris, or Jive-penny mon'is. Shak, 

jSTine men’s Tuorris, a kind of play with nine-holes 
in the ground ; merils ; — called s.Uo Jivc-penvy mor- 
ns : — also, a similar game played on a board. — See 
Nine-holes. 

The mne-tmn’a morris is filled up with mud. Shal. 

MOR'RIS— dAnce, n. IMooj'ish or Morisco dance.) 
A dance, in imitation of the Moors, practised 
in the middle ages, the performers having bells 
fixed to their feet. — Written also mor r ice-dance % 
and formerly spelt moriske-da7ice. 

No, with no more than if we heard that England 
Were busied with a Whitsun mom is-danee. Shak. 

MSR'RJS— DAN^-JglR, 71, One who dances the 
morris-dance. Shak, 

MOR'RJS-dAn^'ING, w. The act of dancing the 
morris-dance. Ash- 

MOR'RlS-PiKE, w. A Moorish pike. Shak, 

mCr'ROW, 71, [A. S. morgen, — See Morn.] 

1. In its original meaning, the approaching 
morning. “ Good-night, till it be morroi^,” Shak. 

2. The day after the present day, or the day 
after a specified day. 

The Lord did that thing on the morrow. Escod. ix. G. 

To-morrowy n. and ad., on the day after this curreii/' 
day ; the day after this day. 

To-morrow shall this sign be. Exod. viii. 23. 

Our yesterday’s to-morrow now is gone. Cowley. 

Good inorrowy good morning; — a term of salu- 
tation. 

JMT n. [L.] (Roman Myth.) The goddess of 
Death, one of the deities of the lower world, 
boin of Night, without a sire. Ayvtlmi, 

M6rse, n. (Zobl.) A sea-horse, or walrus, found 
in the arctic regions, — See Walrus. Bell, 

MdRSE, n. [L. mordeoy to bite.] The clasp or 
fastening of a cape, frequently made of the pre- 
cious metals, and sometimes containing re|)ro- 
sentations of the sacred mysteries. FaWholt, 

mOR'SEL, n. [L. mom^s, a bite ; mordeOy to bite ; 
Fr. 7yiorceau ; Old Fr. 7yiorsel, or moy'cel.) 

1. A piece fit for the mouth ; a mouthful ; a 
bite ; a small piece of food ; a small meal. 

A letter to the keeper of the Hon requested that It may be 
the first morsel put into his mouth. Addison, 

2. A small quantity of any thing. ** Morseh 

of native and pure gold.” Hoyle. 

t MOR-SI-TA'TIQN, 71. [L. morsusy a bite.] The 
act of gnawing ; morsurc. Seager, 

MOR'SURE (mdr'shiir), n. [Fr., from L. mordeOy 
to bite,] The act of biting. Johnson, 

MORT, n, 1. [Fr. 7yiorty death, from L. morSy mor- 
tis.) A tune sounded at the death of the game. 

To sigh as 'twer© 

The mort o’ th’ deer. Shak, 

2. [Icel. morgt.) A great quantity. [Collo- 
quial lu many parts of Eng,] Jo/uison. 

3. A salmon in its third year; — so used in 

some parts of England. 7'otld. 

MOR'Ti\L, a, [L. mortalisy from morsy death; 
It. mortah ; Sp. mortal ; Fr. 7nortel,) 

1. Subject to death ; destined to die. 

The day tliou eat’st thereof, luy sole command 
Transgrestt inevitably thou shatt die; 

From that day mortal. Milton. 

2. Deadly ; destructive ; fatal ; causing death; 
as, ” A mortal poison ” ; “A mortal foe.” 

The flpiilt 

Of that forbidden tn*e. who<ic moiuit taste 

Brought death into the wurUl anil all our woe. Mtltan. 

3. Of, or belonging to, death ; final. 

Or in the natal or the mortal hou r. Pojw, 

4. Funishable by death ; as^ A mortal sin.” 

6, Human, as opposed to divme or immortal. 

They have more In them than meriol knowledge. iSitak. 

6. Extreme ; violent ; as, ** A mortal fright.” 

7. Vexing ; trying one’s patience. [Vulgar,] 

Six mortetl hour* did I endur« her kxiaaicity. W, SsotU 

Syn.— See Dbaoly, Final. 

MdR'TAL, n, A man ; a human being. 
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MOE-TAl'I-TY, 71- [L. mortalitcts ; It. mm'iali- 
ta ; Sp. mortalidad ; Fr. mortalite,'] 

1. The state of being mortal, or of being sub- 
ject to death. 

When I saw her die, 

I then did think on y our rnortalitif, Carew, 

2. Death ; destruction ; corruption. 

Wipe it first; it smells ol Shal, 

3. Frequency of death ; number of deaths in 

proportion to population. ** The year 1592 being 
a time of great mortality^* GraunU 

4. Human nature; humanity. “These tears, 

mortality* s relief.** [h.] Pope. 

Syn. — See Death. 

MOR'TAL-IZE, zj. a. To make mortal, [r,] Brome. 

MQr'TAL-LY, ad. 1. In a mortal manner ; fa- 
tally ; irrecoverably ; so as to cause death ; as, 
“ MoHally wounded.** 

2. Extremely ; to extremity ; intensely. 

Adrian mortallt/ envied poets, painters, and artificers, in 
works wherein he had a vein to exccL JSacon. 

MQR'TAL-n£ss, n. Mortality. Savile. 

MC)R'T AR, n. [L. mortaHum ; It. mortario ; Sp. 
mortero , Fr. mortier. — A. S. mortere ; Ger. 
mbrser?^ 

1, A strong vessel in which substances are 
pounded and pulverized with a pestle. Bacon. 

2. A short, wide piece of ordnance or cannon 
for throwing bombs, grape-shot, &c. Campbell. 

M5r'T AR, 71. [Dut. mortel ; Ger. murtel. — Gael. 
moHal. — Fr. mortier,'\ Cement for the junc- 
tion of stones and bricks, usually made of lime, 
sand, and water. Mortimer. 

M6R'TAR— PIECE, 77. A sort of short, thick can- 
non ; a moitar. — See Moutar, No. 2 . Hhak. 

fMOR'TER* 77* [T'r, moi^icr.l A small wax 

chamber-light. Chaucer, 

M5RT'GA^^E (mdr'fs^ij), 7^. mortgage \ mort^ 
dead, and gage^ a pledge.] {Law.) 

1. A dead or unproductive pledge, ;« urri,. or 

conveyance of an estate or property t v» .• 1 1 (.i. , 

for the security of debt, and to become void on 
payment of it ; ^ called dead^ in old English law, 
because the contract was, that the fruits or rents 
arising from the thing pledged should not go 
towards paying off the demand for which it was 
pledged. Burrill. 

iiref Accoidiiij? to Littleton, Coke, and others, a 
mortfrasre is so called (tlead plodae) because, m case of 
non-payinont of the debt at the time luuited, the land 
was forever tleailj and pone from the rnortpageor ; and 
in case of pityinont it bccanio dead as to the mortgagee. 
Burrill, 

2. The state of being pledged. 

The land i$ given in viortqage only, with fiill intention 
to be redeemed within one year. JkiGon, 

MdRT'GA^E (mbr'ggij), v. a. [i. mortgaged ; 
pp. MORTGAGING, MORTGAGED.] (LaiO.) To 
make over to a creditor as security for the pay- 
ment of a debt ; to pledge or make liable for the 
payment of a debt at the end of a given time. 
** His land mortgaged** Bp. Hall. 

M6RT'GAQ1E-DEED, 72. {^Law.) A deed given by 
way of 'mortgage. Story. 

MGRT-GA-^EB' (mbr-gH5')> -A. person to 

whom a mortgage is given. Barnll. 

MORT-GA^E-OU' (inbr-gH’or\ 130 ), n. (Lato.) One 
who gives a mortgage; — correlative of 77207 ’^- 
gagee. Blackstom. 

The orthography of mortfratror, which is gen 
erally used in legal language, is not found at all in 
thO'ocommon English dictionaries; and Dr. Webster 
says it is an ortliograpiiy that sliould have no coun- 
tenance,” Mr. Smart says that the word, when used 
witli reference to mortirasree^ is written and pro- 
nounced Tho insertion of the r, how- 

ever uncommon it may be, seems necessary, in order 
to avoid a violation of an invariable principle of 
English pronunciation, which requires g to be hard 
when immediately followed by 0 . 

M5RT'GA-9j&R (mor'gg-jSr) S. P. J. 

Ja. K. 'Sm. R . ; miir-g^i-jSr', IF,], 72. One who 
gives a mortgage. — See Mortgaoeor. 

MORTIRR (mbr'te-a or mbr'te-^r), 72. [Tr.] A cap 
of state worn by the first kings of France, the 
form of which is still preserved in the worn 
by the president de la cour of Paris. Brande. 

MQR-TiF'pR-Otrs, a. [L. mortier; mors, death, 


and /ero, to bring; It. ^ Sp. mortifero ; Fr. mor- I 
tifire.) Causing death: dcstruethe. Ua7nmond. \ 

MOR-Tl-Fi-CA'TIOX, n. [L. moHificatio \ It. | 
mortiJiva::ione I Sp. mortificacio)i\ Fr. 7 nortiJi’> '' 
canon. — See Mortiey.]” j 

1. The act of mortifying, or the state of being , 

mortified. 1 

2. (3/(erf.) Local death, or loss of vitality of 

some part of tho body ; the state of corrupting ; t 
gangrene. | 

Jg£ir“ The incipient stage of mortijtcatten, when the f 

case IS stjll recoverable, is called jrangrene ; when j 
totally destroyed, sphacelus. Jirorttfieatien of a bone 
is called necrosis. Bunghson. 


3. State of being humbled ; humiliation ; vex- 
ation; chagrin; disappointment. 

We had the mortijication to lose the sight of Munich. AffJtdon. 

4. A severe penance observed on a religious 
account ; the act of subduing the passions and 
appetites by bodily hardships and macerations ; 
self-abasement ; self-denial. 

The morti/ication of our lusts has something in it that is 
troublesome, yet nothing that is unreasonable. Tillotson. 

A diet of some fish is more rich and alkalescent than that 
of flcah, and therefore very improiier for such as practise 
nio) tification. Arhutlinoi. 

5. t {Metalhirgij & Chem.) The destruction 
of active qualities. 

Tn''”I“c to union or restitution, 

vrliK .■ 111.. !*■ HI’ . .J u '■ \ quicksilver is morti- 

110(1 u ‘i !. Ml .■ M% Bacon. 

Syn. — Mortification is caused by a personas pride 
or self-importance being hurt ; chagrin, by disappoint- 
ment in a matter in which his feelings are mucii inter- 
ested ; 7 V rrtf bv various provocations and iroubles. 
A man feels niait/firntwn m failing to obtain an office 
which he had eagerly sought , chatrnn, by The loss of 
alav\suit; and rrxation by liis circumstances being 
greatly embarrassed- 

MOR'TJ-FfED, p. a. Humbled ; subdued ; vexed. 

m6R'TI-FI-^:d-NESS, n. The state of being mor- 
tified ; humiliation. Bp, Taylor. 

M6R'TI-Fr-5R» n. One who mortifies. Sherioood. 

M(3R'TI-FY, V. a. [L. 77207*^, death, and facio. to 
make ; It. moHificare ; Sp. mortificar ; Fr. 
moi'tijier^ [ 2 , mortified; pp. mortifying, 

MORTTFIED.] 

1. (.1/^ A) To destroy the organic texture and 
vital qualities of ; to affect with gangrene. Frefyti. 

2. To humble ; to depress ; to vex ; to chagrin. 

lie is controlled by a nod, mortified by a frown. AddUon. 

How often is the ambitious man mortified with the very 
piaises he receives I Addison. 

3. To macerate or harass, in order to reduce 
the body to compliance vvith the mind ; to sub- 
due or destioy, as the passions and appetites by 
severe discipline, as of abstinence or voluntary 
hardships ; to abase ; to restrain ; to humble. 

with fasting mot tified, worn out with tears, Barts. 

If ye live after the fiesh, ye shall die, but if ye. throi’gh 
tlie spirit, do moi ti/y the deeds of the bod> , e "hu’l li\ t 

Bom vin. 1 1 . 

4. {Metallurgg & Chem.) To destroy the 
active powers, or essential qualities of. 

Ho mortified pearls in vinegar. BaketoilL 

Mc5R'TJ-PY, V, 72. 1. {Med.) To lose vital heat 
and activity ; to gangrene ; to corrupt. Bacon. 

2. To be subdued ; to die away. Johnson. 

3. To practise religious severities. 

This makes him give alms of all that he hath, watch, and 
fast, and mortify. Law, 

MOR'T|-FY-lNG, p. a. Tending to mortify ; hu- 
miliating; humbling; abasing. 

M0R'TJ-PY-1NG-LY, ad. In a mortifying manner. 

MdR'TlSE (mbr'tis), 72. [W. mor- 
tais. — Pv.mortaise.'] {Arch.) ■! 

A hole cut into a piece of wood, ■ I 
into which a tenon or corre- 
spondent portion of the wood of jjoiti.. <md tsnon. 
another piece is inserted. Ray. 

A mortise joint is the junction of two pieces by mor- 
tise and tenon. 

M 5 R'TI 9 E (mbr'tis), v. a. [2. MORTISED ; pp. 
MORTISING, MORTISED.] 

1. To cut a hole or mortise in. Weak. 

2 . To join with a mortise. Shak. 

m5R'T1SE-L6ck, 72. {Arch.) A lock made to fit 
into a mortise. ' 

M6RT^L1NG, 72. See Morling. Coks. 

m5RT'mAiN, 72. [Fr. mortf dead, and rnmn, hand ; 



L. mortua marnt.} {Late.) A condition of prop* 
erty in which it is held without the power <A 
change or alienation, or as it were in dead 
Jmnds ; — a term originally applied to the pos- 
session of land by ecclesiasticul bodies, the 
members of which \being professed) were reck- 
oned dead persons in law ; an unalienable pos- 
session, BlacJistone. Burrill. 

What libcrnl revenues, rich muntenances, were then put 
into tno) tinain, the dead hand of the church. Bp. JmU> 

fMORT^PAY, 72. [Fr. mort, dead, and pay.'] 
{Mil.)^ Payment for services not rendered ; the 
receiving of wages for more soldiers than served, 
or for more days than they served. Richai'dson, 

The severe punishing of moi tpays and keeping back of 
soldiers’ wages in captains. Bacoiu 

tMOR'TRgSS, 72. [From mo7^ar.~\ A dish of 
meat of various kinds beaten together. Bacon. 

fMOR'TRElV, 72. A moi tress. Chaucer. 

M6RTT-A-RY (mort'yu“9“r§)» [Law L. 77207’^w- 
arium ; It. ly Sp. mo'rtuorw.'] 

1. {Laic.) A fee paid to the incumbent of a 
parish, by custom peculiar to some places, on 
the death of a panshioner; a sort of ecclesi- 
astical heriot : — originally, a voluntary bequest, 
by way of amends, for tithes and offerings not 
duly paid in a parishoner*s lifetime. Whishaw. 

2. A burial-place ; a cemetery. Whitlock. 

MORTTJ- A-RY, a. [L. mortuarius ; Fr. mortuav'e^ 
Belonging to the dead or to the burial of the dead. 

MO^RUS, 72. [Gr. pdpov; L. morus\ It. moro ; Sp. 
mora.l {Bot.) A genus of plants or trees, of 
which there are many varieties ; mulberry-tree. 

Morns nigra, the common black mulberry. — Morus 
alba, or multicunlis, the white mulberry, cultivated for 
feeding the silk-worm. Eng, Cyc, 

M()R'VANT,72. {Zoul.) A species of sheep. Smcllie. 

MQ-§A^1C, 72. [Gr. poooatKtiV, OX povaslo; ; L. 772W- 
sivum; It. tnosaico, ox musaico; Sp.?nosaico\ Fr. 
mosaUque.'] A species of inlaid or tessellated work, 
being an imitation of painting, by minute pieces 
of hard substances, such as marble, glass, stones, 
or gems, of various colors, carefully inlaid and 
cemented together by mastic, and which served 
as floors, walls, and the ornamental coverings 
of columns. Fairholt. 

jBfB" More correctly spelt mnsaic, the term being a 
corruption of L. opus musivum. P. Cyc. 

The moviica which we irny term modp’’n were commenced 
in the latter part of tho I'fioi”'! 1 cMuiin , and are attributed 
to the two b» others ZuccatU of Trevlza, who instructed Titian 
m the elements of chaw-incr The Zuccati executed these 
mosaics by means id on iikiv., d iivin by the best artists ol 
the time, and from copies turmshed by Titian and Tinto- 
retto. Fairholt. 

MO-§A'IC, Noting the imitation of paint- 

MO-§A'l-CAL, 7 ing by joining together small 
stones or* pebbles, &c., of different colors. 

And behind the thickets again new beds of flowers, which, 
being tinder the trees, the trees were to them a pavilion, ana 
they to the trees a mosaical flower. JP. Sidney. 

The most remarkable remnant of it is a very beautiful 
mosaic pavement, the finest I have ever seen in marble; the 
parts are so well joined together, that the whole piece looks 
like a continued picture. Addison, 

MQ-§A.'JC, ) Relating to Moses, the He- 

MO-f A'l-CAL, 3 brew lawgiver, or to his writings 
and institutions. More. Warhm'ton. 

MQ-§.\'l-CAL-LY, ad. In the manner of mosaic 
work. * * ISterling. 

MQ-§A'IC-g6ld, 72. A mixture of copper and 
zinc, used for cheap articles of jewellery and or- 
namental metal work, produced by casting in a 
mould: — a bisulphuret of tin, imported from 
Germany under the name of bronze powder, used 
for ornamental work, especially paper-han^ngs ; 
— also known as or-772o2t2. Fairholt. Simmonds. 

MO-sAn'DRTTE, 72. {Min.) A grayish-brown min- 
eral, occurring massive and fibrous, Dana. 

mO-SA-sAu'RUS, 72, [L. Mosa, the River Meuse, 
and’Gr. <raf»fiaV. a lizard.] (PaA) The name or 
a gigantic extinct aquatic saurian, the head of 
which was found in the calcareous freestone 
near Maestricht on the Meuse ; a marine reptile, 
of about twenty-five feet in length, forming a 
link between the monitor and iguana ; — some- 
times written mososaurus., Pictet. 

M5s'£!HA-t15l (m?Ss*ka-t^l), 72. {BoU) A little 
plant found in woods in various parts of Eu- 
rope ; hollow-root ; Adoxa nioschatellina. Cyc. 
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mSs n,pL [Gr* noa^iStovy dim. of inS<^yost 

musk.] {Zoul.) A family of ruminant quadru- 
peds, familiarly known as musk-^deer, Eng. Cyc, 

M6s-eHF'Jsr4, n. (Zool.) A sub-family of rumi- 
nants ; the musk-deer. Gray. 

MdS'jCHUS, n, [L., from Gr. [xoor^ost musk.] 
(^Zool.) A genus of ruminant quadrupeds of the 
ianuly ][Iosckzd€e ; the Thibet musk ; — so called 
from the males being provided, on the middle 
of the abdomen, with a large pouch, secreting 
musk. — See Miisk-deek.. E7ig. Cyc. 

MO-§ELLE', 71. A German w’hite wine, one of the 
most acid of the light wines ; — so named from 
the river Moselle. IVebster's Eom. Ency. 

MuS'L^M, n. A Mussulman. Ec. Eev. 

MOS^L^iM, a. Mahometan. Clarke. 

MOS'LINGS, 71. pi. Thin, bibulous shreds of 
leather, shaved off in dressing skins. Simmoyids. 

MO-SO-SAu'RUS, n. {Geol.) The mosasaurus.— 
See Mosasaurus. Buckland. 

MOSaUE (m3slc), n. [Arab, mcdsched. — Sp. mez- 
quita ; Port, tnasqueta ; Fr. mosqu4e.'\ A Mo- 
hammedan or Mihometan temple or place of 
worship, the distinctive marks of which are gen- 
erally cupolas and minarets ; — sometimes writ- 
ten mosk. Maimdrel. 

MOiS-ClUl'TO (mos-kS'to), 7i. ; pi. MOS-CluI'TOE§. 
[sp. ^ Port. mo9'/ui'tOj from mosca (L. mitsca)^ 
any; Fr. 7nou^tiqne'\ {Ent.) Avery trouble- 
some insect, of the genus Ciilex ; a kind of gnat. 

Mosquitoes are furnished with a proboscis 
adapted for piercing the flesh, and at the same time 
forming a kind, of siphon tluougU which the blood 
flows. Tills instrument injects into the wound winch i 
it makes a poison that causes inflammation. The ; 
male mosqmto differs considerably from the female, i 
being smaller and of a darker color, seldom annoying 
man, and restricting itself to damp and foul places. 
Eivr. Ci/c, 

j8Pg-Tliis word, which is derived from the Spanish 
or Portuguese, has been variously spelled mosqmto, 
musquito^ musquetoe, mosehetOf moschetto, jiiosq 
moiquetto, muselieto, miisckeffOf'nuLsKetoe^TnusKeto, inns- 
ktftOi muiquetOj and musquitto. Smart says, “ Mos- 
chPtti)^ mmqaeto^ and other forms, yield io frequent 
occurrence to the one given (mosquito), which in ly be 
considered as the obrabli&hoa one in our language. ’’ 

Moss, 7 t. [A. S. yneos; Ger moos; Sw. 77toss'/; 

1> in. mns . — Q lel. yniisq ; W, mwsiog . — L. yntis- 
cm ; It. ^ Sp. mus 'o ; Fr. ynomse.] 

1. {Hoi.) Afimily of pl.int'^, with leafy stems, 

and n irrow, simple loaves ; any minute, small- 
leaved, cryptogamic or flowerless pl.mt, such as 
grows on. trees, rock.s, &c., mostly in ’humid* 
places *, a hehon. Brande. 

2. A morass or boggy place. Eoelyn, 

MOSS, V. a. To cover with moss. 

An oak wUoi>c boughs were mossed with age. Shak. 

M5SS'-Ag-ATE, n. {Min.) A chalcedony con- 
taining within it moss-like delineations of an 
opaijue brownish yellow color, which are due to 
oxide of manganese or iron ; mocha-stone. Dana. 

MC>SS'— BANK, n. A bank covered with moss ; a 
mossy bank. Colluu. 

m5SS'— bAS-K£T, n. A fancy-basket, for a room, 
conservatory, &c., covered with moss.jSVwi7Jto72t^5. 

M6ss'-B(1nK-|;r, w. {Ich.) A kind of herring; 
menhaden. Stor&r. 

M^SS'-cAppED (-kapt), a. Capped with moss. 

m5ss'— ClAd, a. Covered with moss. Ijytthton. 

M6sS'-GROWN (mSs'gran), a. Overgrown with 
moss- ** Steeples and towers.” Elmk. 

M6ss'’|-N]fcss, n. The state of being mossy. Bacon. 

M6SS'— lAnd, n. Land abounding in moss or 
peat-moss. Fm'm. Ency. 

ll5SS —PTENK, n. {Bot.) A plant with pink-pur- 
plc flowers, common on dry, rocky nillH and 
sandy banks, in the Middle States of the U. S. ; 
ground-pink ; Phloz svdmlata. Gray. 

MOSS'— Rd^E, n. ^Bot.) A beautiful kind of rose, 
so named from its moss-Hke pubescence ; Rosa 
c&ntifoUa muscoaa. Booth. 

MOSS'-rOsh, n* {Bot.) Goose-corn; Jmc7is 
squarrosm. Booth. 


MOSS'— TR66P-JgIR» «• A bandit ; a marauder ; 
one of a rebellious class of people on the bor- 
ders of England and Scotland, before the two 
crowns were united, who lived by rapine ; — so 
called from their dwelling in the mosses, and 
riding in troops together. Tomlins. 

MOSS'Y, a. Overgrown or abounding with moss ; 
surrounded or bordered by moss. 

Old trees are more mossq; fer than young. Bacon. 
The fountoina and the sylvan shades. Fope. 

MOST, a.; sxiperl.ot more (whether used as the 
comparative of ma7iy ox of much). [Goth, maists ; 
A. S. mast ; Ger. rneist ; Dut. meest^ 

1 . Greatest in number ; most numerous ; as, 
Most men ” ; “ Most kinds.” 

2. Greatest in quantity; as, **The most part.” 

3. f Greatest. 

'Gainst all, both good and bad, both most and least. Spenser. 

MOST, ad. In the greatest degree. 

It IS used to form the superlative dejtree, in- 
stead of the temiination est; as, “Jtfost lovely, for 
loveliest. — It was often used redundantly by old 
writers. 

But that 1 love thee best, O most best believe it. Shah. 

MOST, n. 1. The greatest part ; the greatest num- 
ber ; — in this sense it is plural ; as, “ Most of 
the people.” 

2. Greatest degree, quantity, or value; the 
utmost ; — in this sense singular, with the defi- 
nite article ; as, “ To make the lyiost of it ” ; 
” He did the most of the work ” ; '‘Three weeks 
at the most.^* 

MOSTBlllBJl, n. A Brazilian wood. — See Mus- 
TAIBA. Shnmonds. 

aiOS'TICK, n. The stick with which painters 
guide the hand in working; — a corruption of 
ynauMick. Johnsoji. 

m5st'LY, ad. For the greatest part; for the 
most p’art ; mainly ; chiefly. 

Religions that nri«<* m ages totallv ignorant and barbarous 
con&ist moUlu of tiaciitionjil tiles and ljction<>. JIunie. 

MOS'TRA, 71. [It.] {Mus.) A mark ; an index . — 
a little ’mark at the end of a line, sho'vvmg what 
note the next line begins with. Diright. 

fMOST'VVri.^T (inSst'luvSt), ad. For the most 
part ; generally ; usually. Ilaynmrmd. 

MOT, n. [Fr.] 1. f A word ; a motto. Bp. Hall. 
2. A note of a hunting-horn. Clarke. 

m6t'A-cIl, n. {Omith.) See Motacilla.. 

m6t~4-c1l’L4, 71. [L.] {Omith.) A geps of 
passerine birds ; the wagtail. Yarrell. 

MOT-B-CIDLVM-JB, n.pl. 

{Ornith.) A sub-family 
of . birds of the order 
Passtres and family Ltts- 
cmidoii wagtails. G?*ay. 

fMO-TA'TXON, 71. [L. 

motatio.'} The act of Motacilla lugubri*. 
moving. Bailey. 

MOTE, 71. [A. S. mot. — Sp. mota."] 

1. A ijmall particle of matter ; any thing very 
little ; a spot ; a speck ; a mite. 

And V by bfdioldcst thou the mole that is in thy brotlier’s 
eye, huteousideiest not the beam that Is m tiunc own eyp ? 

Matt. vti. S, 

As thick as mofee in the sunbeam. C/uiucer. 

2. An imperfection in wool, which has to be 

cleansed of burrs and motes. Emmotids. 

3. The nut of the Carapa Guhieensis, used 
for extracting oil in Sierra Leone. Simmonds. 

t MOTE, n. [A. S. mot, or gemot.] A meeting ; 
an assembly ; — commonly used in composition ; 
as, burgwo^e, a town'meeting. 7hdd. 

t MOTE, V, [Goth. 7nota7i ; Lut. meet ; Ger. 

mtjchte.] Must; — might. Ckauce7\ Spenser. 
t MOTE'— BjfiLL, 71. The bell used by the Saxons 
to summon an assembly. Bosicorth. 

M0->TBL'/4i, 71. (Art.) A genus of fishes of the 
lamily Gadulcc, cnar«icteiize(l by the long .second 
dorsal and anal fins. — See Wiiistle-fisr. 

Yarrell. 

M9-TfiT', 7t- [It. mottetto.] {Mm.) A sacred vocal 
composition or anthem, of an elaborate charac- 
ter, in several parts, usually in words from the 
Psalms, with more or less of fugue, and with 
organ and sometimes orchestral accompaniment. 


Motets were originally sacred sonjjsw^hichtoolf 
then text fiom the Holy fcscnptures, and which laid 
the foundation for the (so called) cantus Jirmus, or jtlain 
sinffinff of Pope Gregory’s time. They have vai led in 
their form in different ages ; but, taken m their pjos- 
ent shape, they consist chiefly of these four classes : 
1. Chorals, and other sacred songs, liguied by vocal 
paits ; J2. CJiorals, either accompanied or cairicd 
through with a fugue, by vocal parts ; 3. Vocal cho- 
ruses (with or without accompaniment), which cair,^ 
tlirougli a succession of connected fugue passages ; 
4. Church songs, composed, Aerso for teuse, from tho 
Scripture text, in all these and other forms, such as 
chorals, fugues, trios, &c. Jfarner. 

MOTH, n, ; pi. moth?. [Goth. Tnaten, to gnaw. 
Ha7'ris . — A. S. mogthe, tnohth, mohtha, moth, 
Dut. mot ; Ger. moite ; Sxv. moit; Dan. mid,] 

1. {Exit.) A lepidopterous insect, fljing mostly 

by night, of the section Phahmee, xvhich com- 
prises some of the largest and smallest of the 
order ; milVr : n’urht-hu^trrfly : — also the larva 
of the f 1 Ici'Tt «*::i (‘’O'. (' ■ l:.( Tinea, JXQtGd. 

for des:'(i\:'ig fi.t-, ", &c. Ha7'7'is. 

2. A silent consumer ; an idler, D7'yden. 

MOTII'-EAT, V. a. To prey upon, as a moth 
preys upon a garment. Eir T. Herbert. 

MOTH'— EAT-EN (mSth'e-tn), p, a. Eaten of moths. 

And he, as a rotten thing, conaumeth as a garment that is 
moth-eaten. Job xiii. 23. 

f MOTH'EN (mStli'n), a. Full of moths. Fulke. 

MOTH'ER (mutft'er), 72. [A. S. mader, modor, 

modur,7neder,mod)a\ Dwt. jnaedor, mow Ger. 
mutter; Dan. ^ Sw. modcr; Icol. motkr. — Gr. 
fifiTri^ ; L. mater; It., S])., Port. 7nadre; Fr. 
mh'e. — Vox^. 77iadr, 7nad(r; Sun.s. xnada, 72205 - 
dra, 7neddra, mata ; Bins. 7nat . — “ Some dciivc 
from the Gr. /ni-w, vehemexiiar cupere (to yearn 
for or desire very oarncbtly); Riulbvckius, from 
the Su. Goth. 7noeda, labor, a partus laborc ; 
others suggest that the first syllable is Ma. — 
See Mamma, &c.” Richardson.] 

1. She that has borne oiLspiing; a female 
parent; — correlative to son or daughter. 

That rash humor which my mother gave me. Shak. 

2. That which has produced any thing; a 
spring ; a cause ; an origin ; as, ‘‘ Idleness, the 
7nothir of many vices.” 

Alai, pool country! Tt ennuot 
Be calk'd our niothei , but oiu gi uvc. Shak. 

3. Th.it which has jireceded in time; the 
chief ; the head. “ A mother church.” Jolmsoiu 

4. A familiar tonii of addresb to a matron or 
old woman ; as, ” Mather Goose.” 

5. t Hysterical pa.ssion. 

O, how this mother swells up toward my heaitl Shak< 

6. A thick, slimy substance formed in liquors, 

especially in vinegar. Tusscr. 

Mother Careips chicken, (Omith.) a small oceanic 
bird belonging to the order J;"atatore.s and lanuly Pro* 
cellaridtp ; stOliny petrel ; Prm rlh/ur yrlai^u a. Even 
at the present day they are not iintrciiui'iiih regarded 
as ominouH, and many a hfird-a-we.*ither old quarter- 
master still looks upon Mother Carcy\H chickem, as the 
harUingeis of a btorin.” Eng. Cyc. 

m6tii')?R (math'er), a. Had at the birth ; native ; 
naturtd ; received by birth ; received from par- 
ents or ancestors ; vornaeular. 

n-i , . . r'.'init, 

A * I . . . .11 .. Southey. 

Wboic dill you htudy oil this goodlv speech? 

It IS oxteiupoic, fiotii iny mother w it, Shak. 

MtVrn'^lR (mrith'er), r. o. [ 2 . motiikubT) ; pjK 
MOTHmiiAfj, MOTiii’.itr.i).] To adopt as a sou 
or daughter. Jlowel. 

M6Tn'ipR (mtitri'cr), r. 71. To gather concretion, 
as vinegar or oil. , 

They oinfc their naked JUniw with mothered oil. Xyrydm, 

M6Tn'Ii;R-<niURCH, 71 . The established church ; 
the oldest church ; the eliunh of Home, — so 
called by way of emiuonoe by its adherents. 

M6Tri'5;R-nO()I> (math'§r-hOd), 71. The state of a 
mother ; maternity ; maternal character. Ihnne. 

MfiTII'ER-lNCil (matU'?r-Trng), iu A rural eere 
mony, being a friendly visit to a nurent on Mid 
lent V^unday; Midlenting: — useu in the phruso 
to go a ftwihering. [England.] uerrivk. 

MiVni'EH-^^'-LAw, n. The husbaiuPs or tho 
wife's mother. Matt. x. 35. 

m6th' 5R-"LAND, «. The land of one’s mother 
or parents ; fatherland. Etmtkcy* 
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m6th'?E-LESS, «. Destitute of a mother. 

m6tii^^R-LI-N£ss, n. The quality of being 
motherly. Ash. 

m6tH'^:R-LY (muth'er-le), a. Relating to, or 
becoming, a mother , maternal ; tender ; affec- 
tionate. 

■When I sec the mothej hj airs of my little daughter. Addison. 

Syn. — Motherly, from the Anglo-Saxon, is a more 
familiar and a stronger term than maternal, which is 
from the Latin. Motherhi tenderness j maternal rela- 
tion or duties —See Fatherly. 

ctd. In the manner of a mother. 

MOTlI'^i^^—QF— PEARL' (muth'er-ov-pdrl''), n. 

{Conch ) ‘The hard, silvery, brilliant internal 
layer of se\ eral kinds of shells, particularly 
oysters, which is often variegated with changing 
purple and azure colors; liacre;*— much used 
for ornamental pm poses. 

rpT,p V., ^ ’ do '! mend upon 

i‘ I ■ . . -I -M' •'.■■■ ..L ure. 

MOTII'^R-gP-TIiyME (-tim), n, (Bot) Wild 
thyme ; Thymus chamccdrys. Eng. Cyo. 

MoT[J'?:r-QUEEN, n. The mother of the reign- 
ing king ; the queen-mother. Shak. 

M6TrrJEIR— SPOTS, n.pL {Med.') Congenital spots 
of the skin; nscvus. — SeeN.iEVis. Dimgliso 7 i. 

m6TII'?R-T6ngUE (muth'ei-tuug), n. 1. A lan- 
guage to which another language owes its origin, 

2. One’s native language. Crabb. 

M6TH'?;R-wA'TeR, 71. {Chem.) The residue of 
a saline solution that does not crystallize. Ure. 

Mf)TII'Jg:R-\VIT, n. Common sense ; natural or 
native wdt. Hhak. Qu. Rev. 

Mi'^TirgR-WORT (iniitri'^r-wUrt), n. {Bot.) A 
plant of the genus Leonurus, of the LabinltB or 
mint family, growing in waste places ; Leonu- 
rus cardiaca. Gray, 

MOTH gR-Y (niiith'^r-?), a. Concreted; slimy; 
dreggy ; t'cciilent ; like the mother in vinegar. 

Is It not onouffli to make the clearest liquid in the world 
both feculent and mofhet i/f Sterne. 

MOTH'-GNAT (-uat), 71. {Ent.) A small dipte- 
rous insect of the genus Bychoda, having cu- 
riously ciliated wings. Ogikie. 

MOTH'-HOnt-IJR, n. {Ornith.) A passerine bird 
of the family (Japnmulgidm or goat-suckers. 

Maunder. 

MOTH-MOl'L^N (inOth-inul'len), n. {Bot:) A 
plant of the figwort family, common by road- 
sides ; Verhasevm hlattaria. Gray. 

MOTH' WORT (niSth'vvdrt), 7i. {Bot.) An herb. 

m6tii Y, a. Full of moths. 

t MO'T|F, n. [Fr.] A motive, Chattcer. 

MO-TtF'(C, a, [L. motus, motion, and faezo, to 
inake.] Producing motion. ' Good. 

MQ-TlL'i-TY, n. [L. nwtilitas; motuSi move- 
ment ; Fr.‘ motilitt','] {Med.) Power of moving ; 
contractility. Dunglison. 

MO'TION (iTid'sImn), n. [L. motio\ It. moto ; Sp. 
mocibn ; Fr. motion.'] 

1. The act or process of moving or changing 
place ; the continued change of place of a body, 
or of any parts of a body ; intestine action ; 
change of posture; passage; action; activity; 
movement;' — opposed to rest. 

The atoinists, who clettno motion to be a passap^e from one 
place to another, wluit do they more than put one eynony- 
mouH word for another? For wliat 13 passage other than 
motion? Locke. 

Devoid of Bcnae and motion. Mdton. 

2. Impulse communicated or felt; as, “To 
do a thing of one’s own motion.** 

I.et a good man obey every goo<l motion rising in his heart, 
knowing tliat every such motion proceeds from God. South. 

3. A proposition or proposal made, as in a 
public assembly; as, “ A motion to adjourn.” 

Yes, I agree, and thank you for your motion. ShaA", 

4. (Mzts.) The direction in which the har- 

monic parts or voices move with reference to 
each other ; as, direct motion, where two parts 
move in the same direction; contrary motiozi, 
w'hcre one part ascends while the other de- 
scends ; ohUgne motion, where one part as- 
cends or descends while the other kee^ upon 
a level. Dwight. 

6. (Paint. Sculp.) The idea of action or 


change of place conreyed by the attitudes in 

which figures are represented. Fairholt. 

6. {Meek.) The motdng part of a watch, or of 

machinery. Simmonds. 

7. t A puppet-show; a puppet. ShaL 

Animal motion, that winch is voluntarily perfi^rine.i 

by hvum heiiiu^. Mnuaaiial motion, tliat u inch is 

impaited hj one movin'; in dy to another. — Prrpetanl , 
motion, a motion selt-Niipplietl, and not (Ippeiideiil on 
ony external cau^e or iinptiUe, a inonon of winch 1 
the initial or primary foice shall be restored or re- ! 
placed by the very movement it produces ; — hitherto 1 
found impossible by any machinery, Michot, — Result- 
ant motion, that which results from the union of two 

; or more forces aettna in differenr directions. 

Motion in court, {Law.) an application made to the 
jud"e or judges, rica race in open court, to obtain a 
rule or order directing some act to be done in favor of 
the applicant. BitrrilL-^QaautUy of motinn, ssinie as 
Momcatum- — Motion of the bowels, {Jled.) an aivine 
dl^chalge. 

Syn. — See MovEaiENT. 

MO'TION, z\ a. To propose ; to move. “ I want 
friends to moiioK such a matter.” [r.] Burton. 

MO'TION, t?. n. To make proposal ; to suggest ; 
to move ; to beckon. £ 11 . j Milton. 

MO'TION-^R, n. A mover, [r.] Cotgrave. 

MO'TION-IST, n. A mover, [r.] Milton. 

MO'TIQN-LfiSS, a. Being without motion; w'ant- 
ing motion ; being at rest ; still ; torpid ; numb. 
In stony fetters fixed, and motionless. Milton. 

Syn.— See Numb. 

MO'TTVE (niS'tiv), a. [L. moreo, motus, to move ; 
It., Sp., is Port, motive ; Fr. motif.] 

1. Causing motion ; as, “ The hiain-spring is 
the motive principle in. a watch.” 

2. Capable of motion ; tending to mox^e. 

Considering that cold is stationary, and heat motive. ITolland. 

Motive power, the propelling force by which motion 
IS obtained ; moineutuin. 

MO'TIVE (md'tiv), n 1. That which determines 
the choice, or moves the will; that which in- 
cites the action; inducement; incitement; in- 
centive; cause; reason; principle. 

By moiiiv I mean the whole of that which moves, excites, 
or invites the muid to volition, whether that be one thing 
singly or many things conjunctly. Edvuards. 

2. t A mover ; that which moves. 

TTct wanton •spirit'* ^ook out 
At evp-y joint and inotiiv 01 he- bmlv Sheik. 

3. {Mifs.) A musical idea, or germinal phrase 
or passage, consisting of a few measures, or a 
few notes, reproduced and wrought into the whole 
texture of a piece or movement; the musical 
theme or subject of a composition. Dwight. 

Syn.— See Cause, Principle. 

MO-TIv''1-TY, n. Power of moxdng; power of 
producing ‘motion. 

Tf we oon'^ider the active power of moving, or, as I may 
cull it, viotivity, it 13 much clearer in sphit than in bodv. 

Locke. 

MQ-TUvOyn. [It.] (ilftwr.) The motive or subject 
of a composition. — See Motive, No. 3. Moot'e, 

MOT'L^IY (m8t'l§), a. [AV. ysmot, a spot ; Eng. 
mote: 

1. Y ariegated in color ; dappled. 

O that 1 were a fooll 

I am amhitlous for a motley coat. Sheik. 

2. Made up of various kinds ; heterogeneous ; 
ill-mingled; as, ** A motley crew.** 

M5T'L5Y-Mf ND'^D, a. Variously inclined. Skak. 

m6t^m6t, n. (Omitk.) A curious and handsome 
passerine bird of the family Coracidts and sub- 
family Momotince, found in South America, of 
a darlc, rich green color, living in pairs in the 
woods, and recognized hy its note, mot^mot, 
slowly repeated- Gray. 

MO* TO. [It.] {Mhs.) Motion, or increase of 
movement ; — direction of movement. Dicight. 

Andante con moto, somewhat quicker than andante. 

Moto contrano, contrary motion. — Moto obliguo, 
oblique motion.— Jlfeta retto, direct motion. — See 
Motion, No. 4. 

fMO'TrtN, n. (Armor.) A small plate covering 
the armpits of a knight. FairhoU. 

MO'TQR, ft. [L. motor, from moveo, to move.] 

1. He who, or that which, moves ; a mover. 

2. {Anat.) ^ A moving muscle : — one of the 

nerves of motion. Dunglison. 


MO^TOR, a. {Anai.) Giving motion; motory 
“ Motor nerx es.” Dunglison. 

Mg-TO'R{-AL, a. {Anat.) Motory. Hartley. 

Mfj'TO-Ry, a. Giving motion. 

MOT-TET'TO, n. [It.] See Motet. Crahh. 

.MoT'TLE, v.a. To spot in large patches. Clarke. 

MoT'TL^lD, p. a. Having various colors ; of 
mixed colors; speckled; spotted; variegated; 
motley. “ Mottled meadows.” Drayton. 

MOT'TO, n. ; pi. MftT'TOEs. [Gr. plBos, speech; 
L. mythitsi It. inotto ; Fr. mot.] A sentence 
or a word added to a device ; a sentence or phrase 
prefixed to any thing wTitten or printed. 

An hororahle motto, such as was written upon the turban 
of the High Pnest, *• Holiness to the Lord.” Lp. Jicdl. 

M6T'T6-Kiss'?i^, n.pl. Sweetmeats having po- 
etry, mottoes, &c., rolled up in fancy papers - 
used at parties for amusement. Bimmonds. 

MdircH, V. See Munch. 

m6uf'FLON, n. {ZouL) 

An animal of the 
sheep kind, inhabiting 
the mountainous parts 
of Corsica, Sardinia, 

Greece, &c., extremely Iff 

wild by nature; Capro-^ Jjf 

ms Musimon ; — called — 

also the inusmon. Baird. blovifhon.{CaprovisMusimon), 


niOUGH, A moth. Wichliffe. 

fMOUGlIT, > 

tMOUGHT, i. from the old verb motoe;— now 
written might. Fairfax. 

MOULD (mSld), 7\, [A. S. molde •, myl, earth; 

Fis. 7nokle\ Oer. niulm, earth; moder, mouldi- 
ness ; Diit. 7nul, 7nolm ; Dan. mitld ; Sw. my Hit ; 
Icel. 7nold. — Toohe forms it from the Fr. mouilH 
{momUed, muill'd, mould), pp. of mouiller, to 
xvet, to moisten. — Johnson says, Mottld is ap- 
plied as i- name to the soil, which is ground, 
1 e. milled^ muled (Scottish), crumbled or com- 
minuted with the implements of husbandry.” — 
Others suggest L. mollis, soft, and an analogy 
with mellow, meal, and mill.] 

1. A mixture of humus with earthy matter ; 
the upper stratum or surface soil ; loam ; ground 
in which any thing grows. 

The black earth every where obvious on the surfhee of the 
ground we call moidd. }yoiHtiGard, 


Though wo* T“’ devf r- - 
Yet in my ■* * 1 ' • 


T tu-*- tn mould, 

.If »."i m' Sa/iflys. 


2. A name applied to all minute fungi which 
appear in masses upon organic bodies; a kind 
of concretion on the top or outside of things 
kept motionless and damp, shown by the micro- 
scope to consist of minute plants; a kind of 
fur or discolor; fustiness; rust, or smut, as in 
corn; mouldiness. 

Another special affinity is between plants and mould, or 

E utrefaction, for all putrefaction, if dissolved not in aicfac- 
c.i, will, in the end, ibsue into plants. Macon. 

A hermit, who has been shut up in his cell in a college, hog 
contracted a sort of nioidfl and rust upon his soul. Watts, 

3. The matter of which any thing is made. 

Can any mortal mixturo of earth^s mould 

Breathe such divine, enchanting: ravishment? Milton, 

4. [A. S. 4r OsT. mtti: A spot ; as, “ An iron- 
mould** [More correctly, iron-mo/e.] Johnson. 

MOULD (mSld), n. [Sp. molde, a mould or ma- 
trix ; moldar, amolaar, to cast j Fr. moule, mould 
or matrix. — W. 7nold.] 

1. The matrix in which any thing is cast or 
receives its form ; a model. 

The liquid ore he drained 
Into fit moulds prepared; from which he formed 
First his own tools, then what might elbe be w'l ought 
Fusile or graven m metal. Milton, 

2. Cast; form; as, “A man of vulgar wow&i.” 
3. {Anat.) The anterior fontanel or interstice 
between the parietal and frontal bones of a 
child’s head. Dunglison. 

4, {Ship-bzdlding 8c Joiners* work.) A thin 
piece of wood used as a pattern. Weight. 

5. {Gold-beaters.) Pieces of vellum, or the 
like, between which the leaves of gold are laid 
for beating. Wright. 

6. (Masonry.) A piece of hard wood or iron, 
hollowed on the edge, to fit the contours of 

mouldings or cornices. Wnght. 
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M5uld (mold"), V. n. \_L moulded ; mould- 
INO, MOULDED.] To Contract or ga^er mould ; 
to become mouldy ; to rot ; as, “ Bread will 
mouldy if kept too long.” 

MOULD (mSld), v, a, [Sp, moldar\ Fr. mauler, 
— W. mokUo,'] 

1, To form ; to fashion ; to shape ; to model. 

Bv education vre may mould the mmds and manners ot 

youth. Atterbury, 

2, To knead, as dough or bread. Ainsworth. 

3, To cause to contract mould ; to corrupt by 
mould ; to render mouldy ; as, ** Dampness 
moulds it’* ; ** The cheese is moulded.'’* 

MOULD^A-BLE, a. That may be moulded. Bacon. 

MOULD'-BOARD (mold'bSrd), n The part of a 
plough above the share, which turns over the 
earth or lays the furrow-slice. Simmo9ids. 

MOULDEBAERTtU, (^Agric.) A farming imple- 
ment in Flanders, drawn by horses. Farm, Ency, 

MOULD'JEE {mold'^r}, n. One who moulds. 

MOULD'^IR, V. n, [From mottld.'\ [i. mouldbk- 
ed; pp. MouLDEiiixG, MOULDERED.] To Crum- 
ble into earth or dust ; to wear or waste aw’ay ; 
to perish by silent decomposition into minute 
particles ; to decay. 

When statues moulder and when arches fall. Pi-jor, 

MOULD'JglR (mold 9 r), V, a. To turn to dust j to 
waste ; to crumble. 

The natural histories of Switzerland talk of the fall of 
those rocks when tlieir ^'uiindatioiis have been niouldaed 
with agp. Addison, 

MOULD'jgR-lNG, p, a. Crumbling into dust ; 
wasting away ; as, “ Mouldenng ruins.” 

MOULD' ^R-Y, a. Partaking of, or resembling, 
mould. ' Loudon. 

MOULD'l-NESS (mold'§-nSs), n. 1. The state of 
being mouldy. 

2. A term applied to minute fungi 

which gather upon organic bodies, as the blue 
mould on bread, &c. Loudon. 

MOULD'INQ (mold'jng), w. 1. Any thing cast in 
a mould. 

2. {Arch.) The circular or elliptical contour 
given to the angles of cornices, capitals, win- 
dow-jambs, &c. ; an ornamental line, either 
projecting or depressed; a small border or edg- 
ing to a panel or a picture-frame. Fairholt. 

MOULD'ING-MILL, n. A saw-mill or shaping 

mill for timber. iiimmonds. 

MOULD'ING-PLANE, n. A plane for making 
curved edges or mouldings. Simmonds. 

MOULD'— LOFT, n. A large room m a 

dockyard, ir which the parts of a ship are drawn 
out. Ma?\ Diet. 

MOULD'— TURN-JpR, n, A maker of metal frames 
or shapes. Simmonds. 

MOULD'WAR? (mdld'warp), n. [A. S. mold, earth, 
and weorpan, to turn over; Ger. maulwurf.] 
(Zo'il.) A mole ; a small animal that turns up 
the ground. — See Mole. Walton, 

MOULD'Y (mdld'f), a. Covered or overgrown 
with mould. Shah, 

Ubv'lAm (ma'lSn), n. [Fr.] {Mech.) The roller 
of a capstan, crane, &c,, used in heaving great 
weights ; — called also mouUnet. Crahb, 

Mdu'LI-NfiT, n, [Fr.] A mouline. Wright. 

MOULT (mSlt), u. n, [L. mtdo,to change; It. 
mudare ; Sp. mudar j Fr. muer, mutir. — ** In 
Low L., muta is applied to the disease felt by 
birds when changing their feathers.” Bxchard’^ 
«07i.] [l, MOULTED ; pp. MOULTING, MOULTED.] 

To shed or change the feathers or the hair ; to 
lose feathers ; to mew, Shah, 

MOULT, V. a. To shed or change, as the feathers. 

Mute the skylark and forlorn. 

When fahe tnoultD the lirsthng plumes. JS. T* UoUridge. 

m5ult (jn5It), n. The shedding or changing of 
feathers. Jardine. 

M6t 7LT'ING, «. The fall of the plumage, or the 
a’ct of changing feathers or hair. Smart, 

tMOxyjV. May; must- — Sec Mowe. Chaucer. 

t MotyNCH, V, a. [Fr. mricher,] To chexv ; to 
munch. — See Munch. Chaucer. 

A sftiloT^f wifh h«d chestnuts in her lap. 

And WOTirtcft#, and monncht, and mmmch t. Shah. 
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n. [A. S. mund, a defence. — W. 
mwiit. — L. nionSy montis, a mount; Fr, moiU^ 
Something raised ; a bank of earth ; something 
raised to defend, as a bank of earth or stone ; 
a rampart ; a bulwark ; a defence. 

The mas'^y mound 

That runs around the hill. Thomson. 

MOl^ND, n. [L. mundiis, the world ; Fr. monde.l 
{Her ) A globe encircled, and bearing a cross. 

Mdl^'ND, t\ a. [Nor. Fr- moundre, to enclose.] 
To fortify with a mound. Dry den. 

m6und'-BIRD, n. {Ornith.) A bird of the order 
GnlUnce and sub-family Megapodmee. Gray. 

MSteT, n. [L. monsy mentis ; It. ^ Sp. monte ; 
Fr. mont. — A. S. munt.l 

1. A massy piotuberance of earth above the 
general level of the surrounding country; a 
mountain ; ^ hill ; as, “ The Mount of Olives.” 

2. An artificial hill or bulwark for ofience or 

defence ; a mound. KnoUes. 

3. t A public treasure ; a bank. 

Banks or mounts of perpetuity, which will not break. JBacon 

4. The paper or card-board upon which a 
drawing is placed, generally larger than the 
picture, and of a tint that aids its etlect. Fairholt, 

Syn. — See Mountain. 

MOtInT, V. n. [It. mofitare; Sp. montar; Fr. 
ononter."; [L MOUNTED ; pp. mounting, mount- 
ed.] 

1. To arise; to rise on high; to ascend; to 
go up ; to upiise , to soar. 

Jfount, mount, W soul! thy seat is up on high. Shak. 

Doth the eagle Tnoiuif up at thy command/ Jb/ixxxix 27. 

2. To tower ; to rise ; to be built up high. 

Thoi’fifh h'e excellency mount up to the heavens, and his 

lic'id •(> u ii iinlo the clouds, yet he shall perish. Jc^ xx. 6 

3. To get on horseback ; to get on or upon 
any thing. “ He cried. O ! and mounted.** Shah, 

4. To amount; to attain in value. 

n r**. th*" . tl’O'-o h^'*ssing8 to a strict account, 

XL. I* .1, il.i, 'i‘i , see to what they mount. Pope. 

Syn. — See AaisE. 

MOUNT, V. a, 1, To raise aloft ; to lift on high. 

The Are that mounts the liquor till it runs o’er, 

Seeming to augment, wastes it. Shah, 

2. To ascend ; to get upon ; to climb ; to 
scale ; as, To mount a throne.” 

3. To place on horseback; to furnish xvith 
horses ; as, “ A troop xvell mounted** 

4. To put upon something ; as, To mount a 
picture or a map upon canvas.” 

5. To cover ; to embellish xvith ornaments ; 
as, A sword brilliantly mounted.” 

6. {Naval Sc Mil.) To carry; as, “The ship 
7no%mts seventy-four guns ” ; “A fort mounting 
a hundred cannon.” 

To mount a breach, to ascend a breach for the pur- 
pose of an attack.— To mount a cannon, to raise or 
set It on Its fraino or carnage. —To mount guard, to 
do duty as sentinel at any post. 

Mdl^NT'A-BLE, a. That may be ascended ; ca- 
pable of being mounted, Cotgrare. 

MOUN'TAIN (mofin'tin), n, [L. mans, mentis; 
montamis, mountainous; It. mo7itag7ia\ Sp. 
montana ; Fr, montagne.\ 

1. A vast protuberance of the earth ; a very 
large hill ; a vast eminence ; a mount. 

F5o large it half deserved a mountain's name. Brytlen. 

2. Any thing proverbially largo. 

She did corrupt frail nature with some bribe 
To make an envious nioiinfain on my back, Shdk. 

To bring Signior Benedick nn<l the Lady Beatrice into a 
mounmm of aflection the one for the other. 

3. A kind of xx-ine. Simmonds, 

Syn- — Mountain is sometimes applied to a ranjro 

of mountains j movnt, to a single summit. The White 
Mountains; Mount Washington. 

Mdt^N'TAJN (mbiln'Tiu), a. [L. montanus.] Per- 
taining to mountains ; growing or found on 
mountains ; as, “ Mountain scenery.” 

M(3^yN'TAlN— A sh, n, (Bot.) A beautiful tree of 
the genus Pytua, found in swamps and moun- 
tain woods of New England, Ac., which bears 
clusters of red berries ; Pyrus Americana, Gray, 

The European Mountain-'Ash, or Rowan Tree, is 
called Pijrua auenparia. Gray, 


MotyN'TAIN-CAT, n. {Zobl) A ferocious ani- 
mal ; the catamount. — See Catamount. Booth. 

MdtlN'TAlN-COCK, w. {Omith.) The wood- 
grouse ; capercailzie ; capercailj e ; Tetrao uro~ 
gallus of Linnaeus, Eng. Cyc. 

Mdl)N'TAIN— CORK, n. {Min.) An extremely 
light variety of asbestos, the fibres of xvhich are 
so interlaced that the fibrous structure is not 
apparent ; mountain-leather. Dana. 

MOIjrN'TAIN-DAM'§ON, n. {Bot.) A tall tree 
found in the island of Jamaica ; Quassia sima- 
ruba. Loudon. 

Mdl)N'TA|N— DEW, n. Scotch Highland whiskey 
that has paid no duty. [Cant.] Ja7meson. 

Mdl)N'TAIN-£B'0-NY, n. {Bot.) A leguminous 
tree of the genu's Bauhinia, found in the East 
Indies ; Bau/ntiia scandefis. Loudon. 

MdlO^N'TAINED (mofin'tjnd), a. Piled or heaped 
up like a mountain, [r.] Broione. 

Mdi^TN-TATN-EER', n. 1. An inhabitant of the 
mountains ; a highlander. 

2. A savage ; a freebooter ; a rustic. 

No savage, fierce bandit, or mountameer, 

Will dare to soil her viigin purity Milton, 

t Md^N'TAlN-5R, n. A mountaineer. Bentley. 

t MOUN'TAJN-ET, n. A hillock ; a small mount. 

Her breasts sweetly rose up like two fair mountaineU ni the 
pleasant vale of Tempt*. P Sidney. 

JMOUN'TATN—PLAX, n. {Mi} 2 .) A delicate spe- 
cieh of asbestos, with very fine fibres ; Arman-' 
t/ios, Dana, 

MOX>N 'TAIN-GREEN, n. {Min.) Green mala- 
chite ; a green carbonate of copper. Dana. 

MdON'TAIN-HEATH, Jt. (Bot.) A loxv, heath- 
like, shrubby plant with evergreen leaves ; Men- 
ziesa taxijolia. Wood, 

Mdto'TATN— HdL'LY, n, {Bot.) A much-branched 
shrub xvith ash-gray bark ; Nemopanthes Cana-' 
densis. Gray, 

MdUN'TAlN-L.^U'RlglL, n. {Bot.) A species of 
Kalmia, or Aniciican him cl; calico-bush; 
spoon-wood; Kalmia latifolia. Gray, 

Mdl>N'TAIN-LEATn'jpR, n, {Mm,) A variety of 
asbestos; mountam-cork. Dana, 

MOX^tN'TAIN-lIc'OR-ICE, n. {Bot.) A species 
of trefoil; 'Trifokum Alpinum. Loudon. 

Mdt^N'TAJN-LlME'STONE, n, {Geol.) A series 
of marine limestone strata, x\hose geological 
position is immediately below the coal meas- 
ures, and above the old red sandstone. Milkr, 

MOUN'TAIN-MA-riOG'A-NV, ??. {Bot.) A rather 
large tree, with dark cfiestnut-brown bark; 
black birch; cherry biich; sxvcct birch; Befula 
lent a. Loudon* 

Mdl^N'TAIN-MlLK, w. (Mw.) A very soft, 
spongy variety of caibonate of lime. Brande. 

WoiJ’N'TAlN-MiNT, n. (Bot.) A plant of the 
I-obiatas or mint family ; Pjfcnanthcmum moii- 
tanum. Gray, 

Moto'TATN-Ofrs (mbfin'tin-as), a. 1. Full of 
mountains ; hilly ; as, “ A mountamous country.” 

2. Large as mountains; huge; bulky. Prior, 

1 3, Belonging to, or inhabiting, mountains ; 

as, “ A mountamous people.” Bacon. 

MdON'TAlN-OUS-NftaS, n. The state of being 
mountainous ; hillincss. Brercioood, 

MOtIn'TAIN-PXrs'LPY. «. (Bot.) A plant of 

the genus Athammta. WriffM. 

MSON'TAlN-PftP'PSli, n. A name for the seeds 

of Cujiparis ainaica, Simmonda, 

MddN'TAlN-RICE, n. (Bai.) 1. An upland spe- 
cies of rice, grown on the edge of the Himalayan 
range, in Cochin-China. Simmonda. 

2. The common name of grasses of the genus 
Oryzopsisy found in some parts of Europe and 
the U. S. Gray, 

MdtyN'TAIN-ROl^E (mofin'tin-rSa), n, {Bot.) Tlio 
Alpine rose ; Boaa Alpina, Loudon, 

MC)i&N'TArN-S6A)P, n. {Min.) A soft, brownish, 
unctuous chalk. Francis, 


Md'^N'TAlN-.BLfJE, n. (Min.) Blue malachite; 
a blue carbonate of copper. • Dana. 
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M66 n'TAIN-S(")R’RJ;l, n. {Bot.) A low Alpine MOURX'PdL-LY, ad. In a mournful manner. 
pCTeiinial plant, with kidney-formod leaves; jvi6UBN''FtL-x£ss, tu The state or show of 
Oxynadigyna. Gray, mourning; sorrow; grief; mourning. 

MOXyN'TAlN-SPIN'ACH, n, {Bot,) The plant j^jouRN'lNG, ». 1. Grief; sorrow; lamentation, 
Atriplex horten^ts, Loudon, . _ ^ ^ ,.^,1 .tocp- ! 


Moto/TAIN-SPIN'ACH, «. {Bot,) The plant 
Atriplez horten^is^ Loudon, 

MotJN'TAIN-TAL'LOW, n, {Mhi.) A mineral, 
found in Scotland, crystallized and amorphous 
in thin lamina; like wax or spermaceti in con- 
sistency; mineral tallow; — called also hatch- 
etine. Dana. 

f MOUN'TANCE, n. The amount. Chaxicer, 

MOUNT'ANT, a, [Fr. rnontaiit.l Rising, [a.] SJial. 

MOUN'TJp-BANK, n. [It, montamhanco.^ montim- 
banco., from montare, to mount, and in banco, 
upon a bench.] 

1. A doctor who mounts a bench in the mar- 
ket, and boasts his infallible remedies and cures. 

1 bought an unction of a vnomitehank. UkaL. 

S. A quack ; a charlatan ; a false pretender. 


mourning; sorrow; grief; mourning. 

MOURN'IXG, 7^. 1. Grief; sorrow; lamentation, 
In Rama vraa thc^’e a v* co ani’ voep- 

ing, and great mounuusf, aI a • . wu fi: -■ J* r oi ■' 

JIatt. 11. IS. 

2. The dress of sorrow; the habit worn by 
mourners ; an external sign of grief- 
And e’en the pavements were \tlth moumina hid. Druflen. 

MOURN' ING, p. a. Indicating sorr o w or grief. 

M5URN'ING-d6vE (-diiv), w. (Ornith.) A dove 
found in the U- S. ; Columha Carohniensis , 
so named from its note, and called also Carolina 
I turtle-do ce, Peabody 

MOURN 'JNG-LY, ad. 'W'ith mourning or sorrow. 

I MOURN'ING-PIECE, n A picture in which a 
grave, tomb, or other emblem of mourning is 
I represented. 


But as there are certain mo fm^c&anAs and quacks in physic, MOURN^JNG— PIN, W- A pin USed in a mouming 


so there arc much the same also in. divinity, JSoui/i. dress. 

Syn. — See Quack. MOURN '|NG-RING, n. A ring worn as a memo- 

MOIJN^T^-BANK, v. a. To cheat by false boasts rial of a deceased friend. Boswell. 

or pretences; to gull; to humbug, [n.] Shak. moUSE, : pi. mice. [A. S. pi. ; Ger. 


MOUN-T^-BANK'^IR-Yi n. Quackery. “Mere 
empirical state nwuiitehanJceryJ* Hammond, 

MotyNT'gD, p. a. 1. Seated on horseback; fur- 
nished with a horse ; as, “ A mottnied troop.” 

2. Raised; lifted up ; elevated. 

3. Finished with embellishment ; embel- 
lished ; set oif to advantage. 

4. Fastened, as a print, map, or drawing, 
upon mounting-paper or card-board. Fairholt. 

6. {Mil.) Placed upon a frame, as a cannon : 
— furnished with guns, as a ship or a fort. 

t MO^irN'T^-NAlINCE, n. The amount. Spenser, 

MbUNT'jglR, n. One who mounts. Drayton, 

M6UNT'ING, n. 1. The act of rising; ascent. 

2. Ornament ; embellishment ; as, “ The 
mountings or trappings of an equipage.” 

3. The act of placing upon a frame or carriage. 

4. The fastening of a print or map upon a 
frame or canvas. 

M<3dNT'|NG-LY, ad. By mounting. Massinger, 

MotJNT'L^T, n. A small mountain. P. Fletcher, 

MO^^NT OF Pi'^l-TY, n, [Fr. mont-dc-jMe.’^ A 
loan bank in France : — a sort of pa\Mibrokor’s» 


mans I 'Dxat.muis; Sw inus ; Ban. Icel. 

7 nhs ; Russ, mysch ; Boh. myss ; Pol.^ mysz ; 
Slavon. 7 nish, — Gr. fwst fiona /luw, to hide ; L. 
mus. — Pers. wioosA.] 

1. {Zof'l.) A small rodent quadruped of the 
genus MuSf well known as infesting houses and 
granaries. 

Playing the mouse in absence of the cat. Shdk, 

Vfhere mice and rats devoured poetic bread. Di yden, 

2. (Naut.) A hump or knot worked on a rope, 
to prevent a noose from slipping. Brande, 

MOU^E (mdUz), n. n. [i, MOUSED ; pp, MOUSING, 
MOrsEB.] 

1. To catch mice ; to lie in wait for mice. 

A fhlcon, towering in bis pride of placcj 

Was by a mousing owl hawked at and killed, Snak. 

2. To search as a cat does for mice ; to inspect 

officiously; to pry; to be sly and insidious ; to 
watch for and pursue slyly. L* Estrange, 

M(5x)r§E, V, a. To tear in pieces, as a cat tears a 
mouse. 

And now he feasts, mousing the flesh of inen. Shak. 

To mouse a hook, (JV*aitf,) to put turns of rope yarn 
or spun yarn round tlio end and standing part of a 
hook, to prevent us slipping. Dana, 


shop in Italy, where money is lent out to the COL-QR, 7 i. A color resembling that of speaker. 


?r. or of wool and cotton. — See Muslin-de. 
of JFebster's Dorn, Encg, 

M 6 rs-TA< 7 HE',«. ; pl.Maus-T [Fr. mous- 

. . tache.l Hair on the upper lip of men ; mustache. 

_ See Mustache. 

V rep- ‘ ^ 

. • MOUTH, n. \ pi. moCth?. [Goth, mwiths; A. S. 

• “* ninth ; Old Ger. niunt ; Ger. Dan. mund ; Dut. 
by mond ; Sw. ?nun,] 

1, The cavity situated between the jaws, and 

rfjrlen. containing-fcthe tongue, teeth, &c. : — also the 
ef, outer orifice of that cavity. Dunglisori. 

2. The opening of a vessel, by which it is 
dove filled and emptied ; as, “ The mouth of a jar.” 

IS , — 3. The entrance, as of a cave, a well, a gulf. 

‘olina 4. The aperture or opening by which any 

bodg thing discharges itself ; as, “ The mouth of a 
rrow. river” ; “ The 7 nouth of a cannon.” 

6. A principal speaker ; one that speaks for 
ich a j.ej,t ; a spokesman. 

ng IS Every coffee-house hns some particular statesman belong- 

ing to It, who IS the mouth of the street where he lives. 

. Addismn, 

rning 0 ^ ^ voice. 

The fearful dogs divide; 

lemo spread their mouth aloft, but none abide. Drgdetu 

s^lL 7- A distortion of the mouth ; a wry face. 

Make mouths upon me when I turn my back. Shak, 
P Down, in the mouth, dejected j mortified. lA Estrange, 

Icel. — *pq gtgp mouth, to silence, or to be silent ; to con- 
nysz ; found ; to put to shame. 

MOUTH, V. 71. [i. MOUTHED; pp. MOUTHING, 

e +-U MOUTHED.] See SOOTHB. 

and speak in a big or swelling manner ; to 

^ vociferate ; to rant. “ Mouthing actor.” Drydeii, 

2. To join mouths; to kiss. “He would 
Shak, mouth with a beggar.” Shak, 

ro^r M6 uth, V. a. 1. To utter with a voice affectedly 
mide, ^'5 swelling. 

Speak the speech, I pray you, as I pronounced it to you, 
SING, triop *i 3 'v on tonsue: but i*‘ yon mmCh it a® many ot’our 

* plav i ■ - do, I had lal' tl o toun-c.'ier >i)oke nij lin.". Siial. 

e. 2. To grind in the mouth ; to chew ; to eat ; 

to devour. “ Mouthing the flesh of men.” Shak. 
Shak. 3. To seize with, or take into, the mouth- 
isnect Ho keeps them, like an apple, in the comer of his jaw.first 
to moMt/icd to be last swallowed. Shak. 

'anae, To form or to cleanse by the mouth, as 

the dam her cub. Bromie, 

;ars a 5 ^ •j.q jnsult ; to reproach, [n.] H. JBlatr. 

M56tHED (mbfithd), p. a. Furnished with a 
5 mouth;— used in composition; as, foul- 

rt of a mouthed ; hard-mOM^/ied. 

Dana. MO^TH'JgiR, n. One who mouths; an affected 


poor on moderate security. 


Hammo7id, 


Pennant, m5xJTH '-FRIEND, n. One who merely professes 


t MO'OnT— SAINT', n. A game of cards, Machin. moUSE'-cCL-ORED, a. Colored like a mouse ; friendship. “ Knot of mouth-friends 


tMOUN'TY, [Fr. montM.^ The rise of a having the color of a mouse. 
hawk. The mountg at a heron.” Sidney, MdtJSE'EAR, w. (Bot.) An herb ; scorpion-grass ; 

. » tnmh. A. S. JHyoso^ ; -SO called from the leaves, which are 


Pennmit, m^'Oth'F^L, n. \ pi. M5fiTn'pfii.§. 1. What the 


MOURN (in3rn), «. n, [Goth, mauman ; A. S. 
murnan\ Old Ger. momen, — L. mosreo.'l \i. 

MOURNED ; pp. MOURNING, MOURNED.] ^ 

1, To express grief or sorrow ; to grieve ; to of the pink family ; Cerastium vulgatum. Gray. 

lament ; to be sorroivful, MOtj^SE'EAR-HAWK'WEED, W. f Bo#.) A Brit- 

Blessed are they that mowm, for they shall be cw^OTted.^^ plant of the genus Hieracium] Hieracittm 

2. To wear the habit of sorrow ; to be dressed pi^seUa. ^ ^ • * > * • 

in mourning ; to preserve the appearance of MdUSE'— HAWK, n, (f)mith^ A species of hawk 
grief. “Then a year.” Pope, that devours mice. ninght. 

We mourn in black; why mourn wo not in blood? Shak. ]yi5t)SE'— HOLE, n, A hole for mice ; a small hole. 
Syn. — Soo Grieve, Deplore. ]g[Q creep in at a mouse-hole. Stilliugfleet, 

MOURN (msrn), v, a, 1. To grieve for; to la- MOt^SE'-HtTNT, w. 1. A hunt for mice. 


Mgosotis ; — so called from the 1 
roughish with oppressed hairs. 


mouth contains at one time. 

2. A proverbially small quantity. 

To take a mouthful of sweet country air. 


Joh 7 lS 07 l, 


MCi^SE'EAE-CHlOK'WBfiD, n. (Bot.) An herb Me^-TH'-GLASS, «. A small hand-mirror for 

. !• „-.T J y-* 4-V A 'fesafVi OTI.1 mt-md Slivn.<movt.djt . 


ly ; Cerastium vulgatum. Gray. inspecting the teeth and gums. Bimmonds. 

VK'WEED, n. {Bot.) A Brit- McJtyTH'-HON-QE, (-5n'ur), n. Insincere civility. 

I genus Hieracium ; Hieracitim Curses not loud but deep, mouth-honor, breath. Shak, 
Loudon. Mdl^TH'ING, n. The utterance of words with a 
n. (Omifh.) A species of hawk voice affectedly big or swelling- Pope. 

36- ^^"right, jioiQrTH'LlgSS, o. Being without a mouth. 

A hole for mice ; a small hole. |^£5iQ^TH'-MADE, jo. a. Expressed by the mouth ; 
ipinatamoMsc-Ziole. stilUugfleet. not sincere. Moiith-madeyovis. Shak. 


ment ; to deplore ; to bewail ; to bemoan. 

Comfortless as when a tUtlier 7rto«rns 
IXis children. Milton, 

2. To Utter in a sorrowful manner, [r,] 

The love-lorn nightingale 

Nightly to thee her sad song wounteth welL Milton, 


2. A mouser ; a kind of weasel. 

You have been a mouv-hunt in your time, , 

But I will watch you from such watching now. Shak. 

(mbfiz'er), One that catches mice. 

Leave the door open, In pity to the cat, if she be 
mouser. Swft. 


MOUBNE (iiiCrn), w. [Fr. mor7ie.'\ The round MSt3'SE'-SIGHT, n. Short-sightedness ; near- 
end of a staff : — the part of a lance to which sightedness ; myopia. Dmglison. 

the steel part is fixed. Sidney, n. {Bot.) An annual plant or herb 


MOURN' ]g:R, 71. One that mourns ; a lamcntcr. 

MOURN'Pt^L, a. 1. Causing sorrow; afflictive; 
lamentable ; sad ; calamitous ; grievous. 

The treacherous tnannor of his mournful death. Shok, 


of the genus Myosurus,vfhos& seeds stand upon 
a very long, slender receptacle resembling the 
tail of a mouse ; Myosu7'%L$ mhiimus. Loudon, 

m5^"SE'-TRAP, n, A trap for catching mice. 


M6t)TH'-PIECE (-p6s), n. 1, {Mxis.) The part 
of a wind instrument to which the mouth is ap- 
plied, as of a trumpet, bugle, &c. Toetd. 

2. One who speaks in the name of several 
persons ; as, “ The mouth-piece of a committee.” 

n. A village. [India.] C. P. Browfi. 

M5<3^'ZLE, V. a. To rumple. [Yulgar.] Congreve, 

m 6 V'A-BLB, a. 1. That may move or be moved; 
not fexed; portable. Addison, 

2. Changing from one time to another; 
changeable. “ The movable festivals.” Holder, 
jSfnovable letter, in Hebrew grammar, a letter that 
is pronounced, as opposed to one that is quiescent 

Wright, 


2 . Feeling sorrow or grief; sorrowful. Pnbr. M(5t3’S'lNG, n, (Haut.) A puddening, made of N^^Y'A-BLE, w. ; pi. Mav'4L-Bi*E$ (m&vVhlz). [Fn 


3. Betokening sorrow; having the appear- 
ance of sorrow ; expressive of grief. 

No ffincral rites, nor man in mourn, M woods, 

Nor mournful boil shall ring her burial. Shak, 


yarns, and placed on the outside of a rope. Dam, 

MOUSSELmE-DE^l^CfE (m&s'lin-de-lSn), n, 
[Fr.] Muslin, or a slight fabric, made of wool, 


mmih.) Any article of personal goods ; farm* 
ture ; any property that may be moved, as dis. 
tinguished from lands, houses, &c. 
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m6v'A-BLE-NESS, Quality of being movable. 

m6v'A-BLY, ad. So that it may be moved. Grew, 

MOVE, f, a, [L. moxeo ; It. mover miiovere ; 
Sp. mover \ Old Fr. mouver\ Fr. 7noii\ [^. 

MOVED ; pp, MOVING, MOVED.] 

1. To put out of one place into another ; to 
put in motion ; to impel, as the wind a ship, 
the horse a carriage, &c. 

2. To excite or prompt to action ; to actuate ; 
to incite ; to rouse ; to give an impulse to. 

Then feed on thoughts that voluntary moire 

Harmonious numbers. Milton. 

3. To persuade ; to prevail on ; to induce. 

Thy plainness moves me moi c than eloquence. JShnk. 

4. To touch pathetically ; to affect. 

When he saw the multitudes, he was moved with compas- 
oion on them. Mutt. ix. flC. 

5. To malce angry ; to irritate ; to incense. 

And hear the sentence of your moved piiucc. ShaL. 

6. To put into commotion ; to excite ; to 
agitate. 

"When they ■were come to Bethlehem, all the city was 
moved about them. Muth i, 19. 

7. To propose ; to recommend ; to offer as a 
resolution m a deliberative assembly ; as, To 
move an adjournment.’" 

Let me but more one aueshon to your daughter. Sliak. 

MOVE, V. n. 1. To change place or posture ; to 
stir ; not to be at rest. 

The senses represent the earth as immovable; for, though 
it do move in itself, it rests to us, who are carried with it. 

Glanvill. 

f 2. To have vital action ; to act. 

In him we lire, and more, and have our being. ^Ic/sxvii. 28. 

3. To walk ; to go ; to proceed ; to march. 

“ He moves with manly grace *' Dryden, 

4. To change residence ; to remove. Wright. 

Syn. — Mooe IS a general term, denoting the 

change of place or of posture. To atir is to be m mo- 
tion, oriiot at rest. One moves in any manner. To 
toalk and to marck denote particular kinds of move- 
ment. Things aniniato and inanimate move , a man 
walks ; an army marches. To move the passions j to 
stir up strife. 

m6ve, ?i.. The act of moving; a movement; a 
proceeding from one point to another, as in 
chess. 

An unsc en han d makes all their moves. Coivky. 

MdVE'L^lSS, a. That cannot be moved; un- 
moved; immovable; fixed. Boyle. Pope. 

m6vE^M5N0% n. [Fr. moifvement.'\ 

1. The act or the manner of moving; motion. 

The perusal of a history seems a calm outertoinment, but 
would be no entcrtaiiiiiu'iit at all did notour hearts beat With 
eurrespoiident moLciiu to Uiosc w inch ai e described by tlic 
historian. llume. 

2. {Mtes.) Motion or progression in time ; — 

a homogeneous connected passage in any given 
time or measure ; a strain ; as, ** A symphony 
in four movements.’* Dwight, 

3. In European politics, a term applied to the 

action of that party in a state whose aim is to 
obtain concessions in favor of popular rights ; — 
opposed to conservative. lirande. 

4. The train of wheel-work in a clock or a 

watch. Brands. 

Syn. — Motion denotes the act of moving; move- 
ment, more jiarticularly the niamior of moving. The 
army is in motion , the motion of tiie earth or of tlio 
heavenly bodifs ; the monvment of a machine, move- 
ment or excitement of the mind ; tlio march of an army. 

MO'V^iNT, ti, [L. Moving. [».] Grew. 

MO' VJpNT, That which moves, [ii.] Glanvill. 

Mdv'gR, n. He who, or that which, moves. 

Mdv'ING, p. a. 1. That moves ; being in motion. 

2 . Affecting; touching; pathetic. Blaekmore. 

Mdv'ING, Motive; impulse; motion, 

m 6 V'lNG-LY, ad. So as to move ; in an affecting 
manner; touchingly; pathetically. Shm. 

MdV'ING-NiSss, n. Quality of being pathetic ; 
power to affect the passions. Boyk. 

m6 V'ING-PLANT, n. (Bot.) A leguminous plant, 
the leaflets of which exhibit an automatic move- 
ment; Bedysarum gyram. London. 

M5W (miifl), n. [A, S. mowo^ muga ; Icel. mvgr ; 
Scot, mow^ moue.’J 

1. A heap, stack, or pile, as of hay. Mortimer. 


2. A receptacle, loft, or chamber in a barn 
where hay or grain is laid up. Johnson. 

M6\V (nibfi), V. a. [i. mowed; pp. mousing, 
MOWED.] To put in a mow. Johnson, 

MOW (ni6), V. a. [A. S. mawan ; But. maaijm, 
maagen ; Ger. mahen ; Dan. rneie ; Sw. meja, 
mnja. — Gr. 0 / 1010.1 [^. mowed; pp. mowing, 

MOWN or MOWED.] 

1. To cut down with a scythe, as grass. Shak. 

2. To cut grass or orhoi plants from, with a 

scythe. “ Mow carpet walks.*’ Evelyn. 

3. To cut sweepingly, as with a scythe ; — 
often used with doion. 

He will mow down all before him, and leave his passage 
polled. Shak. 

MOW (mo), V. n. To cut grass or other plants 
with the scythe. Waller. 

t MO\V (mbu), n. [Fr. moue, corrupted from Eng. 
mouth. Johnson. — Perhaps rather from Dut. 
omul, the mouth of a beast. Jamiesooi.l A wry 
mouth ; a distorted face. Chaucer. 

t MoW (mbu), V. ox. To make wry mouths. Bhxtk. 

BliRN, V. n. To ferment and heat in the 
mow, as hay not sufficiently dry. Mortimer. 

t MO WE, V. n. p. MOuoiiT.] To be able ; to 
have might ; to have pow'er ; — may. — See May. 

They shall not mowe. Luke xiii. 24, Wickhjffh's Trans. 

Thou Shalt not mowe suilbr. Chaucet . 

MOW'JpR, ox. One who mows. Tusser. 

•pu., p..,.!- * ... iijjs, scythe, 

J ■. .A I - « •< * j.. . JDodsley. 

MOW'ING, n. 1. The act or operation of cutting 
grass w’ith a scy’the- 

2. Land from which grass is cut. Wnght. 

3. fGri'iniace or grimacing. Wickliffe. Aschaon. 

4. f Ability; might. Chaucer. 

MOX'A, n. 1. A cottony stibstance, prepared in 
Japan from the dried leaves of a species of 
wormwood {Ar'temisia Chioieoisis), and used as 
an actual cautery in cases of gout, rheumatism, 
&c., by placing a small cone of it on the skin 
and setting fire to it at the top. Brands. 

2. (Bot.) A species of wonnw'ood; Artemisia 

Chmensis, Loudon. 

3. (Med.) Any substance which, by gradual 

combustion on or near the skin, is employed as 
a counter-irritant. Dunghson. 

MoX-l-BDs'TfON, n. [Eng. mom, and L. wro, 
mtus or buro, husius, to burn.] (Med. ) Cautei i- 
zation by means of a moxa. Dunglison. 

t Mol?', ou [Probably a contraction of Port, moi^ 
dore, or moedorc. Karcs.'\ A gold coin of the 
value of one pound seven shillings. Shak. 

n. A term applied in S. America to mud 
poured from volcanoes during oruiitions. Lycll. 

t MOYLE, 01 . A mule. Careio. 

MOZ'ING, n. An operation in preparing cloth in 
the gig-mill. ishnmonds. 

MR. An abbreviation of master. — * See Master, 
Mister, Messieurs, and Miss. 

MRS. An abbreviation of mistress. — See Mis- 
tress, and Miss. 

MUB'BLE-fOb'BLE?, w. pi. A cant term for 
a causi’less depression of spirits; the blue 
devils. Guyton. 

M U'O ATE, 01 . ( Chem.) A salt composed of mucic 
acid and a base. Craig. 

Mfrcil, a. [Rp. much. Skinner, — A. S. 

micel, much.— "The dim. of mo, passing 
through the gradual changes of mokel, mykel, 
mochil, muchel (still used in Scotland), morhe, 
much.** Tooke. — See More.] {cojnp. more; 
superl. MOST.] 

1. Great in quantity or amount ; a great deal 
of ; — opposed to littk. 

Thou ahnlt carry nmch wed oat into the field, nnd slmlt 
gather but luile lu. IJvut. xxviii. 8^ 

2. t Great in number ; many. 

Jesoswent with him, and much people fbllowed him. 

Mark v. 24. 

And carry back to Sicily mwdi tell youth. iihak. 

MtJCH, ad. 1. To a great degree or extent ; by far. 

Thou art mutch mightier than we. dm* *xvl. 36. 

2. Often or long; frequently or earnestly. 
" Think mwcA; speak little.** Dryden. 


3. Nearly ; almost ; about the same. 

All lett the world much as they found it. 2'emple, 

MtrCH, 01 . 1. A great quantity ; a great sum or 
amount ; a gioat deal. 

Unto whotnsoevci much is yiven, of him shall much be rc- 
( 11 * 1 1 il -in'l to wl'om iiieu have committed of h’ni t’lev 

tt i;l .I'lv i!ie iiio L* Li'/i \,ii !'■ 

Thc> have much ot the poetiy of Maecenas, but little ot 
his liberality. Leyden. 

2. More than enough ; a heavy burden. 

Ho thought not much to clothe his onemios. Milton. 

Who thought it much a man should die for love. Di yden. 

3. Something uncommon or strange. 

It was much that one that was so gi eat a lover of peace 
should be hupi»y 111 war. Jlacoii, 

Much at one, nearly of equal value or influonco. 
“Then praieis aie vain as curses, much at one.^^ 
Dryden. — To make much of, to treat with pfioat ro- 
gatd ; to value or esteem Injilily. “ Tiie Jciiipt . . . 
falls to take a pride in niakmff much 0 / thorn, extolling 
them with infinite praises.” Sidney. 

Much IS often used in composition. 

mCtch'— BRAnciI“?D, a. (Bot.) Having numer- 
ous and subdi\ided branches. Ilensloio, 

t MUCH'LL, a. Much. Spenser. 

MIJCH'N5SS,«- Quantity. Wm. Whatcley. 

“ Ft IS still used in the vulgar phrase much of a 
muchness, i. e. much of the same kind.” Sniait. 

t MUCH'WriAT (-hwSt), ad. Foi the most part; 
nearly; almost. Glum ill. Locke. 

MU'CIC, a. [Fr. mucique, from L. omicus, mu- 
cus.] (Chem^ Noting an acid obtained by the 
action of nitiic acid on gums. TJve. 

MU'CID, a. [L, onucidus ; onucus, mucus ; It.onu- 
cido ; Fr. onoise.) Mouldy ; musty, [r.] Bulky. 

MU'C{D-NESS, 01 . The state of being miicid; 
mouldiness; mustinoss. [r.] Ainsworth. 

MU-cIf'IO, a. [L. mucus, mucus, and faelo, to 
make.] (Med.) Generating mucus. Dunglison. 

MU'CJ-PdRM, a. [L. mucus, mucus, aiul^/brwa, 
form.] (Med.) Eesembling mucus. Dunglison. 

MU'CJL-A^B, 01 . [Low L. onurihigo ', from L. onn- 
cm, shine, mucus; It. onucilagyinc; Sp. mud- 
logo ; Fr. onuciltge.'] 

‘ 1 . A mi.vtuie of gum and matter analogous 
to mucus, I 're. 

2. A turbid, slimy substance found in some 
vegetables. Loudon. 

Jlnimal mucilage, mucus. Dunglison. 

MU-CI-lA(5^'I-No0s (mQ- 89 -litj'c-iM, a. [It. otm- 
cilagginoso', Sp. onucilaginoso •, Vv. onudlagi- 
omtx.l Partaking of, or 'resombling, mucilage ; 
slimy; viscous; mucous. Huy. 

MU-CI-LAG'I-NOUS-NKBS, oi. The of 

ing mucilaginous ; viscosity ; ■■•u u'^'^.Jwhi 'n.n. 

MU'CINE, n. An albuminous substance found in 
mucus, of which it is the principal organic con- 
stituent. Dunglison. 

MIT-CI P' A-ROflS, a. |1j. mucus, mucus, and pano, 
to bring forth,] ^ (Med^ Producing or secreting 
mucus. " glands*” Dunglison. 

MU'CITE, 01 . A substance in which mucic acid 
is combined with something else. SmutL 

MU- Cl V ' 0-R.4, 01. pi. [L. oHunts, mucus, and roro, 
to devour.] (Eoit.) A family of dipterous in- 
sects which feed on the mucus and other juices 
of plants, or on dead animal bodies, Brando. 

MtlCK, n. [A. B, meox, dung; Dut. oncst, mist ; 
Ger. mist ; Dan. oniig ; Icel. onosk ; Bw. 

1. A substance, as dung, straw, ike., that Is 
moist or in a fennenting state ; manure. 

2- Any thing low, vile, or filthy, Spenser. 

To run amuck, [Malay amock,to kill. Rmcrf,] to run 
about frantically and attempt to kill all one moots;— 
more properly wntton, To run amuck. — ISee Amucr. 

mDck, V. a. To manure with muck. Tusser. 

MOck, a. Damp ; moist ; rank, [r.] Mead. 

t MtlCK'EN-D|;R, n. [Bp. moeador; Old Fr. 
mouemm.} A handkerchief. B. Jonsotx. 

t MdCK'J^E, V. a. To hoard. Chaucer. 

t Mfrc'K'jpR-EB, n. A miser ; a niggard. Chaucer. 

A dung-fork# Emns. 


MOCK -FORK, n. 
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MtrCK'— HEAP, «. A heap of muck. Favour, 

HILL, «. A heap of muck; a muck- 
heap ; a dunghill. Burton, 

MtlCK'r-NfiSS, 71, Kastiness; filth, [u.] Bailey, 
fMDCK'LE (muk'kl), a. [A. S. — See 

Much.] Mickle ; much. Upenscr, 

]VltrCK'MID-DEX (-dn), n, A dunghill. [Local, 
North of England.] Todd, 

mOck'— RAKE, n. An implement for raking or 
tuining muck. Bimyan, 

MUCK'— SWEAT, n. Profuse sweat. [Low.] 

Johnson, 

mOck'-WORM (-wurm"), w. 1. A worm that lives 
in muck. Johnson, 

2. A miser ; a curmudgeon. Swift, 

MtJCK'WORT (-wiirt), »i. {Bot,) A plant. Ask, 
UiyCK'Y, a. Nasty; filthy, [n.] Spenser, 

MU'CO-CELE, 71, [If. mucus, mucus, and Gr. 
rupture.] [Med.) Enlargement or protrusion 
of the mucous membrane of the lachrymal pas- 
sages : — diopsy of the lachrymal sv.Q,uimfflison. 

MU-CQ— PU'Rl'-LENT, a, [L. mzicus, mucus, and 
pus, puris, pus.] (Jled,) Resembling mucus 
and pus. Dunglison, 

MU'COR, 71, [L., from muceo, to be mouldy.] 

1. Mouldiness; mustiness. Wright. 

2. {Med.) Corruption of the humors: — same 

as Mucus. Dunglison, 

3. (Bot,) A genus of fungi, to which are ref- 

erable most of the matter which forms the mould 
on cheese and other substances. Loudon, 

MU-OOS'l-TV, n, [It, mucosita; S^, mucosidad; 

Fr. mucosfte,'] 

1. The quality of being mucous. Bailey. 

2. A fluid resembling mucus. Du7iyliso7i. 

My-CO'so-SAC'£IH.\-RlNE, a. Partaking of the 
qualities of mucila*ge and sugar. Wright, 

MU'OOyS, a. [L. mucosus ; 77j ucus, slime, mucus ; 
It. mucoso ; Sp. 9nocoso ; Fr. 7}iuqueux.] 

1. Pertaining to, or resembling, mucus ; slimy j 
viscous. “ A mucous substance.” Chcpw, 

2. Containing mucus or mucilage. Dunglison, 

3. Of the nature of gum. JJ&islow, 

Mucous disease, (Med,) a disease having its seat in 

a mucous membrane. — Mucous 7nembran.es, LdnaU) 
membranes lining the canals, cavities, and hollow 
organs which communicate externally by diflbrent 
apertures on the skin j— so termed because con- 
stantly lubricated by the mucous fluid. Dunglison, 

MU'COyS-NfiSS, n. The state, or the quality, of 
being' mucous ; sliminess; viscosity. JoJmson. 

MU*CRd,n, [L.] A sharp point. Brovme, 

MU'CRQ-NATE, ) 7 nncro 7 iatus ; mucro, 

MU^CRQ-NAT-^ID, J 7nucro7iis, a sharp point.] 
(Bot, & ZobL) Tipped with an abiupt sharp 
point. Graij, 

MU'CRQ-NATE-LY, ad. In a mucronate manner. 

My-CR5N'y-LATE, a, (Bot,) Tipped with a mi- 
nute abrupt point ; mucronate. Gray, 

MU'cy-LfeNT, a, [L. miscuUrvt-us ; mucus^ mucus.] 
Like mucus ; viscous ; slimy, Bailey, 

MXI~CXJ*M4, n, (fBot,) A genus of climbing herbs 
or shrubs bearing legumes covered with sting- 
ing bristles. Two species (Mucuna prurita and 
Mucmia pruriem) are also called cowage, or 
cowitch. Bixg, Gyc, 

MU'eys, n, [L.] (Anat,) A viscid fluid found 
at the surface of the mucous membranes, which 
it moistens and lubricates ; animal mucilage. 

Mucus exudes through the skin, in a state of 
combination with a peculiar oily matter, and, drying, 
forms the epidermis. It constitutes, m part, the dif- 
ferent epidermal productions, as the hair, nails, wool, 
and horns of animals, feathers of birds, and scales 
of flsh.” Dunglison, 

Mf/D, w. [Dut. madder*, Ger. moder, — Gr. nMto, 
to be damp or clammy. Jimius, Ski7mer, — 
Prom A. S. migan, mihan, to water. Richard’- 
son,} Earth or soil mixed with water ; moist 
soft earth, such as is found at the bottom of 
rivers, ponds, Ac.; the slime and uliginous 
matter at the bottom of still water ; dirt.. 

MCD, V, a. y. MUD DEI) ; pp, MUDDING, MUDDEB.] 


1. To bury in mud. ShaJe. ' 

2. To cover or bedaub with mud. Bp, Hall. 

3. To maketuibid, as by stirrinir up the sed- 
iment. “Waters . . . already inudded.'^ Glantill, 

MCD, a. Consisting of mud ; muddy. Wood, 

MU' DA R, n A name given in India to the Cah- [ 
ti'opis gigantca, an heibaceous evergreen plant ; 
which yields a milky iuice, extensively used in 
that country as a medicinal agent. Bng. Cyc, ; 

MU'BA-RXNE, 7t. A substance obtained from the 
bark* of the root of the niudar, possessing the 
singular property of hardening by heat and soft- 
ening by cold. P. Cyc, 

MUDDE, 71, [Dut.] A Dutch and Belgian meas- 
ure of grain, commonlj- equal to 2.7522 imperial 
bushels; — also wiitteii inuid, Siinmo)ids, 

MUD'DIED (mud'id), p, a. Made muddy ; turbid : 
— confused ; bothered. Smai't. 

mOd'DI-LY, ad. In a muddy manner ; turbidly ; 
with foul* mixture. Diyden. 

MOd'DI-NESS, n. The state, or the quality, of 
being muddy ; turbidness : — dulness. Addison, 

MOD'DLE (mUd'dl), v. a. [From mud.1 [*• mud- 
dled ; pp, MUDDLING, MLDDLUn.] 

1. To make muddy or turbid, “ To 7nuddle 

the water and spoil the diink.** U Estrange, 

2. To make half drunk ; to cloud or stupefy, 
as with drink ; to fuddle ; — to confuse. 

1 was for £ve years often drunk, always muddled, Ai'buthnot. 

MtTD'DLE (uiiid'dl), V, n. To become muddy or 
foul. “ He never muddles in the dirt.” Swift, 

mOd'DLE Cniud'dl), n. A confused or turbid 
state. [Vulgar.] Todd, 

MUD'DLED (mad'did), p, a. Half drunk; fud- 
dled; tipsy; — confused. Maunder. 

mOd'DY, a, [From mud,'\ 

1. Ilaving or containing mud ; turbid. “The 

muddij ditch.” Shak. 

2. Foul or soiled with mud ; dirty. Dryde7i, 

3. Consisting of mud or earth ; gross ; im- 
pure. “ This muddy vesture of decay.** Shak, 

4- Of the color of mud ; dark ; not bright or 
clear. “ Her 7nuddy cheeks.” Swift, 

5. Cloudy in mind ; dull ; stupid. 

Dost think I am so mttddi/, so unsettled. 

To appoint myself in this vexation? ShaK. 

MfJo'DY, V, a. p. muddied; pp. muddying, 

MUDDIED,] To make- to c‘*oud; to dis- 
turb. “ Excess . . . .l e ,k wit.” Grew. 

MOD'DY-BRAINED C-brand), a. Dull of appre- 
hension; stupid; fat-witted. Smart, 

MtTD'DY— HEAD'^D, a. Dull of apprehension ; 
muddy-brained ; lean-witted. Smart, 

MtJD'DY-MfiT'TLED (-tld), a. Dull-spirited; 
spiritless. ^^Muddy-mettled rascal.” Shak. 

mOd'-FIsh, 71. (Ich^ A kind of fish which feeds 
at the bottom of the water; a species of Cohitis, 
or loach. Crabb. 

MtJD'— HfiN, n. (pimitk,') The popular name of 
the clapper-rail, a bird inhabiting streams and 
marshes ; Ballus crcpita7xs, Nutfall, 

sKlL, n, A sill, as of a bridge, laid in the 
mud, as at the bottom of a river. WTight. 

Mt5'D'— ST5NE, n. A local name for a pait of the 
upper Silurian rocks. E7ig, Cyc, 

MtSrD'-BtrGK-^lR, n. An aquatic fowl which ob- 
tains its food from the mud. Crabb, 

MtJD'-Tt^R-TLE, 7X, (ne7p,) A kind of tortoise ; 

Sternotheerus odoratus; — called also mai'sh- 
tortoise, and mvd-ierrapm, Holbrook, 

MtlD'— wAll, 71. 1. A wall composed of mud, or 
of materials laid in mud instead of mortar. Sowi/i. 

2. A kind of bird ; the bee-cater. AvMworth, 

MtS-B'-WALLED C-wStld), a. Having a mud wall. 
“ Mud-walled tenement.” Prior, 

MflD'-WORT (-wUrt), n. (Bot,) The popular 
name of a plant of the genus LimoseUa, which 
grows in muddy places. Eng, Cyc, 

MUE, 1?. a. To moult ; to mew. Turherville. 

MU-&Z* ZIM, n, A clerk or officer of a mosque, 


in Mahometan countries, whose duty it is to 
proclaim the ezani, or summons to prayers, at 
the fi\e canonical hours; viz., at dawn, noon, 
4 o’clock P. M., sunset, and nightfall. Bt'ande. 

Mt’FF, 71, [Dut. mof, a muif; Ger. 7niijf', Dan. 
mujfe; SA^. wi vj/’. — Low L. rntrftdi, a furred 
glove or mitten ; Sp. mf/fa ; Fr. ihoi/fe.] A soft 
cover, usualh of fur, into which both hands may 
be thrust for'kceping them warm. Dryden, 

AlCF-FJgiT-TEE', 7i, A small muff worn on the 
wrist. Brackett . 

MUF'FJN, 71. A kind of light, spongy bread or 
tea-cake, baked in a flat, circular form. STnart, 

MCfF-FIN-EER', n. A covered dish for keeping 
toasted muffins hot. Sinimomls, 

M&F'FIN— RfXG, ??. A ring, usually of tinned 
iron, in which muffins are cooked; — called also 
7nuffin-tm, 

MUF'FLE (muf'fl), i\ a. [Fr. moufler, to cover the 
nose and cheeks with the hands. — See MuPV,] 
[L MUFFLED ; pp. MUFFT TXr . ] 

1. To wrap or cover, — ii * . .'.'face or 

any part of it ; — to conceal ; to involve. 

Balbutius muj^ed in his sable cloak. Yemng. 

One tiiujjflcd up in the fUUibiUty of Ins sect. Locke. 

2. To deaden the sound of, as by winding 

0 .« 1 . / »" !■■ ‘ 1 ., a- • beating 

1 unuim inoruncs to the grave. LoTigfellow, 

3. To put mats or canvas round the 

looms of, as oars, to prevent them from making 
a noise In the lowlocks. DaTza, 

MflF'FLE, V.71, [Dut, 7noffele7i; Qev, muffelful 
To speak indistinctly, as uith a mullled voice; 
to speak inarticulately. Holder, 

MUP'PLE, 71. [It. mi(fola\ Sp. m7ifla\ Fr. mou- 
fie, — See Muff.] (Assaymg.) An arched ves- 
sel with a flat bottom, and open at both ends, 
for receiving cupels, and protecting them from 
the fuel. (Ire, 

MfJF'FLFi, w. [Fr. nmfie, according to Me7Utge, 
from Low L. mufiulus, for musiilius, dim. or 
musus, Gr. fiins, nose.] The naked part at the 
end of the nose of certain animals, paiticularly 
those of the bo\ine and deer kind. Audubo7x. 

3Vltrp'FL|)R, w. 1. One who muffles. 

2. A part of female dress for muffling the 
face. “A muffle}', and a kerchief.” Shak, 

3 , A wrapper for the throat. ShiMnonds, 

mOF'FLON, n, [Fr. mo%f{o7%J^ (ZobL) A mouf- 
flon ; a musmoii. — See Moufflon. WrigM. 

M&F'TI, n. The Turkish title of a doctor of the 
law of the Koran. 

“ TJie of Constantinople, or Slieikh-ul • 
Islam, is the chief functionary of the Turkish church, 
and represents the sultan in spiritual mattem, as the 
grand vizier does in temporal.” Brands, 

mOg, 71. [Gael. § Ir. mog, muga7%, a naug. — W, 
mtoyglo, to warm. A vessel with a 

handle, to drink from. Gay, 

M&G-GA-b66*TIE^, w. pi. In the East Indies, a 
sort of cloth made from wild silk. Ogilme, 

mOg'GARD, <?. Sullen. [Local, Eng.] Grose, 

m0g'<?^;NT,71, (Oi'nith.) A kind of duck. WHght, 

mDg'G^JT, n. The entrails of a calf. Simmonds. 

MOg*G|SH, Muggy; moist. Mortimer. 

MCG-GLB-T0'N1-AN (mug-gl-tS'ne-^n), 7t, (Ecel, 
Hist.) A follower of Lodowick Mugghtoyx, an 
English journeyman tixilor, who, about the year 
1657, set up foi a prophet. Grey, 

mOg'jRY, a, [Corrupted from mxcchy, Joh7ison, 
-^Wimwg, a smoke.] 

1, Wet; damp; moist. “ Cover with 

straw to keep it moist.” Mortimer, 

2, Close or warm and uncomfortable; — ap- 
plied to the weather, By7'07%, 

Mt?G'H5<3rSE, n. An alehouse. Tatl&r, 

t MU'^l-lgiN-Cy, n, A bellowing. Browne, 

f MU'Gl-i^NT, a, [L. mugiQ,mugiens, to bellow,] 
Bellowing; lowing. Brownie, 

MU'gi-iL, n. [L,] (Ich.) A genus of acanthopte- 
rygious fishes ; the mullet. YarteU 
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MU^QIL 'J-D-®, n,pl, a mullet.] (Ich,') 

A family of acanthopterygious fishes ; mullets. 

YarreU. 

MU'^|L-dlD, n. [L. mtigil, a mullet, and Gr. 
iinosy form.] {Ich.) A family of acauthopter j gi- 
ous fishes, including the mullet. Brande. 

MIJg'WEISD, n. (Boi.) A plant of the genus Va- 
la'idia. Clarke, 


MIJg'WEISD, n. {Bot,') A plant of the genus Va- 
la'idia. Clarke, 

MOg'WORT (mug'wUrt), n, {Bot.) A deciduous 
herbaceous plant, growing on waste ground ; 
Ai'iemisia vulgans, Eng, Cgc, 

MU-LAT'TO, n, ; pi. MU-nXT ^ toes. [Sp. mulato ; 
mulxiy a mule j Fr. mulatre^ The offspring of 
parents of whom one is white and the other a 
negro. Dimgliaon, 

MU-LAT'TR^SS, n. A female mulatto. Chandler, 

M0l'B^:R-RY, n, [Gr. fxdpov, ftopia ; L. mories ; It. 
more ; Sp.* morera^ mora ; Fr, murier, — A. S. 
moran^ mur ; Dut. mcerhei ; Ger. maulheere ; 
Dan.morJfPr; Icel. ; Sw. (Boi.) 

A tree of the genus Morus^ the leaves of some 
species of which afford food to silk- worms: — 
the fiuit of trees of the genus Morus, Eng. Cyc. 

MtlL'B^R-RYf Resembling or pertaining to 
the fruit of the mulberry-tree. 

Mulberry ealeulus^ (Med.) a species of urinary cal- 
culus, consisting of oxalate of hme, — Mulberry rasJif 
a kind of lasli accompanying typhus fever. DunsrU^ion, 

MUL'BlgR-RY-TREE, n. (Botn) A tree of the ge- 
nus Morus ; mulberry. Eng. Cyc. 

MtJLCH, n. [A. S- milesciarit to become soft. 
Richardson. — See Mull, v, a.] Straw or litter 
half rotten ; — written also muhh, Bailey, 

MtJLCH, V. a, [t. mulched; pp, mulching, 
MULCHED.] To cover with half-rotten straw or 
litter, as the roots of trees. Loudon, 

Mt)L.CT, n. [L. muLota, multa ; It. ^ Sp. muUa ; 
Fr. niulcte,‘\ 

1. (luaw,) A penalty ; a pecuniary penalty or 

punishment; a fine. Bacon, 

2, t A blemish ; a defect. Massinger. 

MtJLCT, u. a. [L. mw/efo; lUmultarei Yr.mttlc^ 
ter,'\ To punish with fine. Bacon, 

MI1LC'TA-RY, a. Consisting in fines and for- 
feitures. *** punishments.” TempU. 

MOlC'TIT-A-RY> Funisliing with, or consist- 
ing in, a iine.* Omrhury, 

MOLE, n, [Ij. muliisi It. ^ Sp. mulo ; Fr. mulct, 
mule, A. S. mul\ Dut. muil’. Old Gor. mauli 
Gor. maulcsel\ Dan. miileesel; Icel. mulasni; 
Sw. muklsna ; Scot, 7nuU ; Old Eng. moyl.2 

1. A quadruped generated between an ass 
and a mare, or between a she-ass and a horse. 

Twelve young mrdeSt & strong, laborious race. Pope, 

2. The offspring of any two animals of dis- 
tinct species ; a hybrid ; a mongrel. Eng, Cyc» 

3. (Boi,) A plant produced by impregnating 
the pistil of one species with the pollen of an- 
other. 

Several mulei have been produced between the species of 
this genus [verbascum]. Xo luloru 

4t. A machine invented, in 1775, by S. Cromp- 
ton, for elongating fibres of cotton, and twisting 
or winding the yarn for the shuttles of the 
loom ; — called also ^nule-Jenny, Simmonds. 

MOLE'-BRAwn, a. Drawn by mules. West. 

MOde ~DRIV-?R, n. A driver of mules ; a m\x- 
leteer. Johnson. 

MULE^^JSN-NY, n. A machine for spinning cot- 
ton ; a mule. McCulloch. 

MUDB'-SBTn-N^IR, n. One who spins on the ma- 
chine called a mw/e. Craig. 

MU-ltlJ-TEER', n. [It. mitlattiere ; muh^ a mule ; 
Sp. mulatero; Fr. mukticr,^ One who drives 
mules ; a mule-driver. Shah. 

MUBES'WORT f-wttrt), n. An evergreen herba- 
ceous plant of the genus Memiotntis. Ogilvie. 

MT/-I4-^B'R1-TY> n. [L. muliehritas ; mttliehris, 
pertaining to a woman ; mvMer, a woman.] The 
state of being a woman ; womanhood ; femi- 
nality ; — corresponding to viriMy. 

MUELLER, n, [L.] (JDato.) In the civil law, a 
woman, a marriageable virgin, a woman not a 


virgin, or a wife : — in Old Eng. and Scot, law, ] 
the son of a mulier or lawful wife : — one born 
after wedlock, though begotten before ; — op- 
posed to bastardy. Burr ill, 

t MU'LI-ER-LY, adf. In wedlock. “To him, as ) 
next heir, being ^nulierly born.” Holinshed, 

t MU-L|-5R-6s'|-TY, n. Effeminacy. H. Moi'c. 

MU'LJ-jpR-TY, n, {Eng. Law.) The state of a 
child born in wedlock, or of a mulier. Ash, 

MUL^ISH, a. Like a mule; obstinate; stubborn. 

Mulish mouth of headstrong youth.” Cowper, 

MUL'ISII-LY, ctd. In a mulish manner; obsti- 
nately. Booth, 

MUL'ISH-NESS, n. The quality of being mulish; 
obstinacy ; stubbornness. Booth. 

mClL, n, [Su. Goth. Sw. mull, — TY. mwl, a 
lump,] Dust; rubbish; dirt; crumbs. [North 
of Eng. Brockett,'] Goiocft'. 

mCll, n. [Icel. muh, a beak.] 

1. A promontory ; a cape. [Scot.] Jamieson, 

2. A snuff-box made of the small end of a 

horn. [Scot.] Smart, 

MCTLL, n. A very thin and soft species of mus- 
lin, used for dresses, trimmings, &e. ; — called 
also mulmul. W, Ency, 

There are several kinds made, under the 
names of Swiss mulls, India mulls, starched mulls, 
ice.” Simmonds. 

MIJLL, V. a, [A. S. milescian, to become soft or 
mellow. — L. ^noldo, to soften, to render milder, 
to moderate.] [i, mulled ; pp, mulling, 

MULLED.] 

1. t To soften or reduce the strength of ; to 
dispirit. 

Peace is a very apoplexy, lethargy 

Mulled^ deaf, sleepy, insensible. Sfial.. 

2. To make milder or weaker, as wine, by 
heating and mixing with it sugar, spices, &c. 

“ White wine mulled with ginger warm.” 

MVVlA, n , ; pi. jJtyx'xX-y. A priest, or one of 
sacerdotal order, in Tartary. 

The Tartar mulla, and the Tuikish moUah, are 
of common origin, though their offices are distinct. 
Brands. 

M(JL-LA-G^-TAw'NY> n. A kind of curry-soup, 
first made* in the East Indies, and literally sig- 
nifying pepper-water. Sinwionds. 

MtJL'LBIN, n. {Bot.) The name of biennial herbs, 

I usually woolly, of the genus V&thascum, bearing 
flowers in large terminal racemes. Gray. 

mOl'L^IR, n, 1. One who mulls. 

2. A vessel in which wine or other liquor is 

mulled. Simmo7ids, 

3, [L. 7 nolaris, a mill-stone ; mola, a mill-] A 

sort of pestle for grinding pigments and other 
substances on a stone slab. Eairholt. 

mO’L'L^T, 71 , [L. muBits ; Fr. mulet,'] 

1. {loll.) A ma- 
rine fish of the ^e- ^ ^ 

largo sca'les^, minute 

vated angular point 

on the middle of the Mullet (ifupfl chelo'). 
un dor j a w, Yarrell. 

2. (/XrT.) The rowel of a spur; — used to 


distinguish the third son. Brande, 

MxVl'LBY, n. A childish name for p070, [Pro- 
i incial in Eng. and colloqiii.il m the XJ. S.] Timer. 

MOl'LI-CIte, 71. (Min.) A blue or green phos- 
phate of iron ; viviaiiUe, Dana, 

MUL'LT-CRflB?, «. pi 1. Twistings of the intes- 
tines ; pain in the bowels. [Vulgar.] Bea 7 t. ^ FI, 
2. Sullenncss. [Vulgar.] Johnson. 

MOL'HQN (miil'yuii), n, ^Yr.mmdure, a mould- 
ing ; meneau, a mulKon.] {Arch.) The upright 
post or bar, dividing two lights of a window ; — 
also called munnion and monyall. Britton, 

MtS’I/LlQN (mai'yvn), a. Ji. mullioned ; pp. 
MULLIONING, MULLIONBD.J To form with mul- 
Kons. Stukeley. 

tMf5'I/LQCK, n. [Scot, muheh . — See Mull.] 
Rubbish; dirt; mull. Chaucer. 

A thin muslin ; mull. Ogilvie. 


\ MU TiO, n. {Zobl.) A quadruped of the genus 
Pseuaostoma ; pouched rat ; gopher ; Pseudos- 
tonia bursa7'ius. — See Gophee,. Audubo7i. 

JVlfJLSB, 71, [L. mulstim; 7milsus, mixed or sod- 

den \rith honey ; mulceo, to soften.] Wine 
boiled and mingled \rith honey, [it.] Bailey. 

MULSH, 71. & V, a. See Mulch. Raij. 

mOlt-ANG'U-LAR, a. [L. nntUus, many, and 
angulus, an angle; It. onoltangolare \ Fr. mul- 
ta7igulaire,'\ Having many angles; polygonal. 
“ Multangular figuie.” PhiUips. 

MtJTLT-ANG'U-LAR-LY, ad. With many angles ; 
polygonally. * * Gr&io. 

MCLT-ANG'U-LAR-NESS, n. The state or the 
quality of being multangular. W7'ight. 

MUL-TE'l-TY, 71. [L. multus, many.] Multi- 
plicity. [li.] Coletidye. 

MtlL-TI-AR-TIG'n-LATE, a. [L. midtus, many, 
and ariiculus, a joint.] Having many joints. 

mOl-TJ-CAP'SU-LAR, a, [L. multus, many, and 
capsula, a small box or chest; Fr. muUicapsu,- 
laxi'c^ Having many capsules or cells. Bailey. 

MOL-TJ-CAR'I-NATE, a, [L. 7nultus, many, and 
cai'tna, a keel.] {Conch.) Having many keel- 
like ridges. B7'a7ide. 

M0L-T{-CAVOUS, a, [L. r’ld ca- 

XUS, a cavity-] Having many < ..■ r. 

MtJL-TJ-ClP'l-TAL, a, [L. mvUus, many, and 
ca 2 nit, head.] {Bot.) Having many heads. Gmy. 

Mt^L'TJ-COL-OR, a. Of many colors. Bailey. 

mOl-TI-CCs'PI-DATE, a, [L. multus, many, 
and cuspis, cuspidis, a point, a spear.] An 
epithet applied to the last tlu’ec molar teeth, 
from their ha\ ing several tubercles. W7'iyht. 

M&L-TJ-DfiN'TATE, a. [L. multus, many, and 
de7\s, de7itis, a’ tooth.] Having many teeth or 
tooth-like processes. Bra7idc, 

mOl'TI-FACED (-fast), a, [L. multus, many, and 
Eng. faced^ Ilaving many faces. Southey. 

MfJL-TI-FA'RJ-OtJS, a, [L. 7nuUifa7'ius \ 7nultus, 
many.] 

1. Having many varieties of modes or rela- 

tions ; having great mnltiplicitjr ; various ; di- 
versified; manifold. “The objects 

of human kno-vvledgc.” Stewai't. 

2. {But.) In many ranks or rows. Gray. 

MtfL-Tl-FA'RI-OtrS-LY, ad. In a multifarious 
manner ; with variety of modes, Wmght. 

MtlL-Tl-FA'RI-OTTS-NiSSS, 7i. 1. The state of 

being ; ri'rh’p'’icd divrr-ity. No7'ris. 

2, (/.« If .> J :ic 'tl: i » il\ joining in 

one bill distinct and independent matters, and 
thereby confounding them, Burx'iU. 

MT'L-TlF'?U-OtlS, a. [L. muUifer; m^tlfus and 
Jc9‘o.'] Bearing much or many, [it.] Bhu7it. 

MCL'TI-fId, a, [L. multi fid7is\ 7n7tltus, many, 
JindJi7ido, to split; It. 7nulf{fido ; Fr. muUiJidc.’\ 
{Bot.) Divided into many segments. Gray. 

MUL-Tlr'l-DOtrs [iniil-ttf'e-dfis, P. Sm, Wh. Ash, 
Rees, Wr , ; inQl-tj-fi'diia, Ja.^, a, [L. mulfi^dm,\ 
Having many divisioils or partitions. Mrotmie. 

MtJL-T(-Fr*0'R0US [mhl-tft-fld'n.is, K. Sm. W7\i 
mvl-tif'l«>-rii8, tVb.'], a. [L. rnultus, many, and 
Jlos, Jioris, a flower ; muUiJloi'e.l {Bot.) 


flos, Jioris, a flower ; 


muUiJlore.’l {Bot.) 


Having many flowers. P. Cyc. 

MO’I/TJ-FdlL, n, [L. mxdtus, 
many, and folium, a leaf.] jW gP j B k 
{Arch.) A leaf ornament of 
more than five divisions; a 
poly foil. Francis. 

MrrL'TJ-PaLD, a. [L. mxtUus, 
many, and Eng. fold.] Man- ^ 

ifold; diversified, Coleridge. MuitifbiU 

Mtll/Tl-P5RM, a, [L. multiformis ; muUm, ma^, 
and forma, form ; It. moltiforme ; Hp. <§• Ft, 
muitiformc,] Having many* forms, shancs, or 
appearances ; many-shaped ; divcrHified. Milton. 

MOl.-T|.Pi)RM'{.TY, n. The state of being mul- 
tiform ; diversity *of forms. Bp. Hall 

MtJl^Tl-PdEM'OVS, a. Multiform, lee. 
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MOL-TI-^SN'IIR-oDs, a. pL. mxtUigmems ; mul- 
txi^^ many, and genm^ race.] Having, or con- 
sisting of, many kinds. "Maunder, 

MUI-TJ-GrAn^U-I-ATE, a. [L. ynuUust many, 
and granitm, a gr.un.] Having many grams. 

MUL-TIJ'U-GOUS Smr, mtLl-ti-ju'- 

gya, K. JVr. TT’S.j, a. [jJ. midtijugus ; 7nultits, 
many, and Juguniy a yoke.] Having many pairs. 

MtrL-T{-LAT']gR-AL, a. [L. multus^ many, and 
latuSi latens, a side ; It. inoUilatero ; Sp. mul-^ 
tilutero ; Fr. muUiUtere,'\ Having many sides ; 
many-sided. Reid, 

MUL-TJ-LIN'^l-AL, a. [L. mxiUus, many, and 
bneat a line.] * Having many lines- tSteevens, 

mCtl-TI-LOC'U-LAR, a, [L. multus^ many, and 
hcuhts, a little place, a cell ; Fr. muUilociilaireSl 
Having many cells ; many-celled. Bmkland, 

MUL-TXL'O-aUENCE, «. of '-id- 

tiloquent ; loquacity; 

MUL-TiL'O-aUENT, a, Mixltiloquous. Bailey, 

MIIL-TiL'O-aUOOS, a. [L. multiloquus\ multus, 
many, and loqmr^ to speak.] Loquacious ; 
talkative ; multiloquent. [it.] Bailey, 

MUL-TI-NO'D.\TB, ? muUinodus ; midhts, 

MUL-Tf-NO'DOUS, 7 many, and nodus, a knot.] 
Having many knots ; many-knotted. Sxnart, 

MOL-T{-NO'M{-AL, a, [L. multiis, many, and 
nomen, noniims, a name ; It. moltmomio ; Sp. 
muUhiomio ; Fr. 7nuitinome.'] {Algebra.) Hav- 
ing many tenns or names ; polynomial. Brande. 

MCL-TJ-NO'MJ-AL, n, {Algebra.) An expression 
consisting of two or more terms connected by 
the signs plus or minus ; a polynomiaLDa. § P. 

Multinomial theorem, {Algebra.) a theorem which 
has for its object to deduce a formula for developing 
any power of a polynomial. Dames. 

MtJL-TI-NdM'i-NAL, a. Multinomial, [r.] Bailey. 

t M&L-Tl-NOM'l-NOtJs,a. Multinomial. Donne. 

MyL-TlR'A-ROOs, a, [L. midtus, many, and 

f ano, to bear; It. moltiparoi Fr. muMipaire^ 
rodiicing many at a birth. B^^owne. 

MUL-tIp'AR-tIte, a, [L. multipartitu8% mtiUus, 
many, and partio, parlitus, to divide ; pars, 
partis^ a part ; It. moltipartito ; Fr. muUi^ 
partite.l Hivided into many parts. P. Cyc. 

MtJL'TJ-PfiD, n. [L. multipeda\ multus, many, 
and pedis, a foot ; Fr. 7nultipede.'\ An^ in- 
sect having many feet. Bailey. 

MtJL'TI-P^D, a. Having many feet. Wright. 

MtJL'TT-PLE (niiil'te-pl), n. (Atith.) A number 
which exactly contains another number several 
times ; as, “ 12 is a mtiUiple of 3.” 

Common multiple, a multiple of two or more num- 
bers j as, “ 30 is a commonmuUiple of 5 and 6.” — Least 
common multiple, the least number that will contain 
two or more numbers without a remainder ; as, “ 19 is 
the least common multiple of 3 and 4.’’ Dames Peek. 

MGL'TI-PLE, a, [L. multiplex; muHxts, many, 
and pUco, to fold ; It. ^ Sp, multiplo ; Fr. mul~ 
tiple.] Manifold. 

Multiple fruits, (Bot.) masses of fruits, resulting 
from several blossoms, aggregated into one body, as 
the pine-apjile, collective fruits. — Multiple poinding, 
{Seoteh laio.) a double distress. BurrUl, — Multiple 
oint of a curve, {Math.) a point in which two or niore 
ranchos of a curve intersect. Z>c. ^ P, — Multiple rial- 
ues, (Algebra.) symbols which fulfil the conditions of 
a prmilem, when difiTorent values are assigned them. 
Brande, 

MtS’L^TT-PLfiX, a, [L.] Having many folds; 
manifold. Smof't, 

Bt0L'TI-PLT-A-BLE, a, [Sp. § Fr.] That may 
be multiplied. Bailey. 

Mt^L-T[-PLl'i\-BLE-N£sS, n. Capacity of being 
multiplied. Johnson, 

t mOl^TI-PLI-CA-BLE, a. [L. muUipUcaUHs,’] 
Multipliahle. Bp. Taylor, 

Mt5‘L-Tf-PLI-cAND', n, [L. mtiUipUcandus, to bo 
multiplied; It. moltiphcando ; Sp. muUipUcan^ 
do ; Fr. multiplieanae.'\ {Arith^ The number 
to be multiplied. Davies ^ Peck, 

Myii-TlP'Ll-OiSiTE, or MtJL'TJ-PH-CATB [mul- 


tlp'Ie-fcait, Sf. P.; mul-tlp'le-kat, TT’. Ja.; mai''te- 
ple-kdt, Sm. C. irA‘.4.s//, ll rj, tz. [L. muPipdco, 
7nulhphcutus, to luuitiply ; It. moltipucato; Sp. 
7nulUpUcado^ 

1. Consisting of more than one. Derham. 

2. ( Bot.) Noting a double flower the petals 
of which ariic from supernumerary develop- 
ments of the parts of floral whoils. Wright. 

MCL-TI-PLT-CA'TIOX, n. [L. mnUiphcatio ; mul- 
tiphi 0 , to multiply ; It. moHiplicazione ; Sp, 
7nuttiplicacion; Fi*. iuultiplication.l 

1, The act of multiplying, or the state of be- 
ing multiplied. ’ Browne. 

2. { Arith.) The process of finding the amount 
of a given number or quantity, called the ynuUi- 
plicand, when repeated a certain number of 
times, expressed by the multiplier. 

Multiplication table, a small table containing the 
product of all the simple digits, and onwards up to 
some asbumed hunt, as to 12 times 12. Davies 4" Peek. 

MGL'T|-PLI-CA-T1VE, a. Tending to multiply. 

Mt1L'T|-PLI-cA-TOR, n. The number by which 
another number is multiplied ; multiplier. 

f MUL-Tl-PLI'^Croys (mul-te-plish'us), a. Mul- 
tiplied ; manifold, * Browne. 

MtJL-Tl-PLly'l-TV, «. [It. mohiplicita, from L. 
multiplex, manifold ; Sp. ^nuUipUcidad ; Fr. 
muUipliciUA The state of being many ; great 
number. ^miUiplicity of books.” Drayton. 

mCl'T1-PLI-?R, n, 1. One who, or that which, 
multiplies. Decay of Chr. Piety. 

2. {Arith.) The number by which another 
number is multiplied; — opposed to multipli-^ 
cand. 

JVlflL'Tl-PLY, V. a. [L. multiplieo ; 7miltus, many, 
and plico, to fold ; It. moltplicare ; Sp. xnultU 
plicar ; Fr. muUipUei'.'] \i. multiplied ; pp. 

MULTIPLYING, MULTIPLIED.] 

1. To make more or many; to increase in 
number. To ^nuUiply instances.” Addison. 

2. {Arith.) To repeat or add to itself, as any 
number, as many times as there are units in an- 
other number ; as, 7 muUipTied by 8 produces 
the number 56.” 

M’Gl'TJ-PL'Y, V. n. To grow in number; to in- 
crease. “ Be fruitful and multiply.** Ge7i. i. 28. 

MtJL'T|-PLY-lNG, p. a. That multiplies. 

Multiplying glass ot lens. See Lens. 

MUL-tIp'O-TJbNT, a. [L. miiltipotens ; multus, 
much, and potens, powerful.] Having manifold 
power ; having power to do many things. Shah. 

mGl-TI-PRJB^'PNCE Cmfil-te-prSz'ens), w. [L. mul- 
tus, many, tcadi pt^asentia, presence.] Tne pow- 
er or the act of being present in many places at 
once. Bp. Hall. 

MtJL-TI-RA 'DI-ATE, a. [L. multus, many, and 
radius, a ray.]’ Having many rays. Smart, 

t MUL-Tl"SCroyS (mul-tlsU'us), a. [L. muUi- 
saws.] Knowing much. ’ Baiky. 

Mf3'L'Tl-s:fiCT, a. [li. mstUus, many, and seco, 
sectus, to cut off!] {Ent.) Noting an insect 
which has no distinct trunk or abdomen, but is 
divided into many segments. Maunder. 

MGl-TI-SB'RI-AL, a. [L. multus, many, and se- 
ries, a row.] \Boti) In many rows. Gray. 

M&Ti-Tl-SlL^I-atTOfJ’S, ai.v[L. muUxt^, many, and 
siliqim, pod.] {Bot.) Having many pods. Bailey. 

MyL-TlS'p-NOtJs, a. [L. multisonusI\ Having 
many sounds ; loud-sounding. Bailey. 

M0L-Tl-SPl'RAL, a. [L. multus, many, and 
spira, a coil,] {Conchi) Noting opercula of 
univalve shells wnich have numerous and nar- 
row spiral coils round a submedian centre ; 
having many coils, as shells. Brande. 

MfJli-Tl-STRi'ATE, a. (X. muUus, many, and 
stria, a furrow.] {Zonl.) Marked with many 
streaks. Brande. 

MtJli-TI-St5't»'OATE, a. [L. muUus, many, and 
sulcus, ti. furrow.] Having many furrows. Smart. 

MtJL-Tl-Si?'L'LA-BLE, n. [L. multus, many, and 
Eng. syllable.] A word of many syllables ; a 
polysyllable, [r.] Inst, for Grad., 1682. 


’ Mf’L'Tl-Tl’DE, «. [L. 7nultifiido ; nudto<s, -rr-iurj 

I \x, multiUid; Fr. • : '] 

1. State of being many ; a great number ; a 
large collection or assemblage ; a great many. 

It IS imiJO'.aible that anv mulfituiJc can be actually infinite, 
or so great that there cannot be a greater. Hale, 

2. A Urge collection of people; a crowd; a 
throng ; the populace ; the 'v ulgar. 

He tlie \ast hissing MiMZ/ifac/c admire^. .UMtf^on, 

Syn. — A multttvdc IS a large number collectivelj ; 
a nowd oi thiong is a collection of persons or amrnala 
pre^sins upon each other . a rubble, a turuultuons as 
setnblase , and a mob, a riotous assemblage of thq 
populace ; the populace comprises the lower ordei'h of 
the people collectively, and tonus a permanent portion 
of the cuiniiiuniry. Sirarm is a large collection oi 
persons, aininals, or insects. 

MUL-TI-TU'DI-N A-RY, a. Multitudinous.A/7i^orti 

MCL-TI-TU'Df-NOf S, a. Consisting of, or be- 
longing to, a multitude ; numerou.s ; manifold. 

MUL-T|-TU'DI-NOUS-LY, ad. In a multitudi- 
nous manner. * Weight. 

MfJL-TI-TU'Dl-NOUS-NESS, n. The state of be- 
ing multitudinous. Ec. Rev. 

t Ml L-TIV'A-GANT, ? muUivagus; yxiuU 

t MUL-TIV'A-GOCs, ; turn, much, and vagus, 
wandering.] Wandering abroad much. Bailexj, 

MUL'Tf-vAlaVE, n. {Cooich.) A mollusk having 
more than two valves. Roget. 

MCl'TI-vAlve, ) a. [L. mu/ius, many, 

MtL-TI-VALVTJ-LAR, ) and rulree, leaves of a 
foldxng-door.] ’ {CJonch.) Noting a shell con- 
sisting of several pieces or valves, as that of the 
chiton. Braxide. 

MIJl-TJ-VER'SANT, a. [L. mxiltus, many, and 
verto, to turn, to change.] Changing* many 
times ; having many changes- " Iluhitlfon. 

t MUL-TIv'I-oCS, a. [L. nmltiviusi] Having 

many ways or roads ; manifold. Bailey. 

MUL-TO' CA, n. The name of the code of laws 
fy w’hich thfc Turkish empire is governed, con- 
sisting of the precepts contained in the Koran, 
the oral injunctions of Mahomet, and the de- 
cisions of the early caliphs and doctors. Brande. 

M;tlt-0c'U-LAR, a. [L. multus, many, and ocu- 
ius, an eye.] Having many eves, or more than 
two. Flies are multocular.” Derham, 

MUL'TUM, n. A compound extract of quassia 
and licorice, used by brewers for the purpose of 
economizing malt and hops. Craig. 

Black muUum, a preparation made from Cocculus 
Jndicus, used by brewers to impart an intoxicating 
quality to beer. Craig* 

M&L • TUM JM PAR ' VO. [L.] Much in little. 

MULT-Ctn'GU-LATE, a. [L. multus, many, and 
iinmila, a hoof.] {Zobl^ Having the hoof di- 
vided into more than two parts, as the elephant, 
rhinoceros, &c. Braiide. 

MtJLT'URE (mult'yiir), n. HCi- moUtnra; molo, 
to grind; mala, a mill.] {Old E^ig. Law.) The 
act of grinding grain in a mill : — grain ground ; 
grist toll or fee for grinding grain. Burtill. 

MtJM, a. [See Mumble, and Mumm.] Silent ; 
not speaking. “ The citizens are mum** Shah. 

MO'M, hiterf. Silence ! hush ! Shah. 

M&M, n. [Dut. mom ; Ger. mumme.] A kind of 
malt liquor or ale, brewed in Germany with 
wheat, oat malt, and ground beans. Simmonds, 

V. n. To mask one’s self ; to mumm. Todd. 

Mf^JM'BLE (miim'bl), v, n, [But. 7nommelen, mom- 
pelen, to speak like one wearing a mask, to 
mumble; mom, a mask; Ger. 7num?ncln, to 
mumble ; mumme, a mask ; Ban. mumle ; Sw. 
mumla. — See Mumm.] [i. mumbled ; pp. mum- 
bling, MUMBLED.] 

1. To Utter an indistinct or inarticulate sound 
or voice, as with the lips or mouth partly closed ; 
to mutter. Peace, you mumbling fool ! ” Shah. 

2. To chew or bite softly, or partly with the 
lips, as one who has lost his teeth. 

The man. who laughed but once to see an aw 

Mumbling to make the cross-gramed thi&tles pass. Ilrgden, 

MTJm'BLE (mfim'bl), v, a. 1. To utter indistinct’' 
ly or inarticulately, as with the lips partly 
closed. prayers.” Dry den. 
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2. To mouth or hite gently or softly. Pope, 

3. To supprefas or utter imperfectly ; to slub- 
ber over. Bryden. 

MCM'BLE-NEW^ (main'bl-nuz), w. A tale-bearer. 
Some carry-tale. . . ^ovuemumhle’-news,^'* Bliah. 

«- One who mumbles ; a mutterer. 

mOm'BLING, n. Indistinct, inarticulate, or sup- 
pressed utterance or speech. 3p, Hall, 

MCM'BLTNG-1.Y, ad. With indistinct or inarticu- 
late utterance, Johnson, 

t M(jrM'-B0'D^-?T, interj. Be silent and secret ; j 

— used in a ludicrous sense. ihidibras, 

MCm'CHAnce, n. 1- An old game of hazaid 
with cards or with dice. Cavendish. 

2. One stupid and silent; a fool. [Local, 
Eng.] 

V. «. [Dut. mommen-, mom, a mask; 
Ger. mtimmen^ miwimeln, xermummen, ver- 
miwunelnt to mask ; mnm/nej mask ; nixiivnmeln^ 
to mumble.— Bef erred by many to Gr. 
raiUery ; the god of raillery and ridicule. 

— <‘The Gr. il/o?«05, the make-game even of 
his brother gods, transmitting his name and 
characteristics to all the modern Eux'opean lan- 
guages.” lilichardson:\ [i. mummed ; pp, mum- 
ming, MUMMED.] To mask one’s self ; to sport 
or frolic in a mask or disguise. Huhberd*s Tale. 

MtJTM'MA-CHOG, n. [Indian.] (Ick.) A small 
fish ; the barred kiUifish ; — sometimes written 
mummy-chop, Bartlett. 

mCm'MJPR, n. A masker; one who masks him- 
self and performs frolics ; a buffoon. 

Jugglers and dancers, antics, niitmmers. Milton. 

MfTM'M?:-RY, n, ^ [Sp. momeria; Fr. momerie , — 
Gcr. mummerei. — See Mumm.] 

1. Masking *, masquerade ; frolic or diversion 
in masks ; harlequinade. “ The masques, and 
tmemmerieSf and triumphs of the woild.” Bacon. 

2. Faicical or empty show; buffoonery. 

The temple and its holy rites profaned 
By viumiiiet m. Oovjper. 

MtrM-Ml-P(-CA^TIQN, n. The act of making a 
mummy or mummies. London Jour, 

MfrM'Ml-FCiRM, «. [jwMWJwy and/on?i.] Having 
the form of a mummy. Brande. 

M&M'Mt-FV, V. a. [Eng. mummy ^ and L. facio^ 
to make.] \i. mummified ; pp. mummifying, 
MUMMIFIED.] To embalm and preserve, as a 
mummy ; to make a mummy of. J, Hall, 

Mfl'M'MJNG, ?J. The sports of mummers ; mask- 
ing or masquerade. Fabyan. 

MCM'MING, a. Pertaining to masking or to the 
sports of mummers, Clarke. 

MCtim'MY, n, [Arab. from wax. 

Brande, — It. mummia ; Sp. momia ; Yr,momie, 
— Fromd:»•lo»^^^«i, a shrub, because the ointment 
made of it was used in embalming. 

1. A dead body preserved in a dry state from 

putrefaction, by any means, and especially by 
the Egyptian art of embalming. P. Cyc, 

It IR 8ti ange hovlong careaflaes liave eontinupd unoorrujit, 
ns appoarcth m the of Egypt having lasted, fiMne of 

them, throe tlumaand years. Mat on 

2. Liquor which runs from bodies newly em- 
balmed ; a gummy liquor* Hill, 

3. {Gardening^ A kind of wax used in the 

planting and grafting of trees. Ckamhcrs. 

To heat to a mummy^ to heat soundly. .airmoorth, 

Mf^M'MY, V. a. To preserve in the manner of a 
mummy ; to embalm ; to mummify. Month, Itev. 

[Dut. mompelen , — See Mumbee.] 
[i. MUMPED ; pp, MUMPING, MUMPED.] 

L To bite quick; to chew with continued 
motion; to nibble. 

Like a tamo mumping sduirrcl with a hell on, Oiwaj/. 

2. To talk low and miick. Johnso7i, 

3. To beg, as a mendicant. Aimivorth, 

4 . [But. mompm,'] To cheat ; to deceive. 

'■ Wriyhi, 

6. To grin or chatter like an ape. Smart* 
6. To be sulky. [Local, Eng.] HaUiwell, 

mBmp, V* a. To beat, pST. of Eng.] Brackett, 

mCMP'^IR, n. One who mumps; a beggar, “The 
mumperSi the halt, the blind,’' Spectator, 


MtJMP’ING, n. Foolish, or begging, tricks; mock- 
ery. **■ Mitm 2 n?iys and beggarly tones.’ Bentley, 

mOmp'ISH, < 2 . Sullen; sulky. Maunder, 

MOMP'Isn-LY, ad. In a mumpish manner; 
sullenly; sulkily; dully; wearily. Wright, 

mOmP'ISH-NESS, n. Sullenness. Ash, 

mCmps, 71 , pi, [See Mum, and Mumble.] 

1 , State of being sullen or sulky; sullen- 

ness; sulkiness; silent anger. Bkimier. 

2. {Med.) A disease characterized by a pain- 

ful tumor of the parotid gland, or the laigest of 
the salivary glands seated under the ear, or of 
the cellular tissue siurounch-^sr '^r bo+b, 
not of the suppuratii*' h...u , C , o ■•/- 

dcea, Dwiglison. 

mOn, V, Must. [Local, Eng.] Brockett, 

M0N, «. [Ger. mund ; Sw. mun,} The mouth ; 
muns. L^ocal, Eng.] Brockett. 

MLTNCH, v„ a, [It. mangiare^ to eat; Sp. marijar, 
food ; Fr, ma^iger-l [?. munched ; pp. munch- 
ing, MUNCHED.] To chew by great mouthfuls ; 
to masticate ; to mounch. [Low.] Bhak. 

MttJYCH, u. n. To chew eagerly or by great 
mouthfuls. [Vulgar.] Brydeii, 

mOnch'FR, n. One who munches. Jo/msoii, 

f IVlO’ND, 71 . [A. S. mund,) Pi otection ; defence ; 
peace; — used in composition, as Eadmimr/, 
happy peace. Gibso7i. 

MCn'DANE, a, [L. mundanus ; mimduSf the 
world ; mimdiiSy neat, ornamental ; It. mo7ida- 
no I Sp, mundanio ; Fr. 77i07idai7i.'\ Belonging 
to the world ; earthly ; terrestrial ; terrene. 

t MUN-DAN'I-TY, n, [It. mondanitu^ from L. 
mundus, world; Fr. mo7ida7ute*) Woildli- 
ness ; secularity. W.Mountagu. 

f MUN-DA'TIQK, n, [L. mundatio ; muiido, to 
make clean.] The act of cleansing. Bailey, 

mOn’DA-TO-RY, a. [L. mu7idato7'ms,) Having 
the power to cleanse ; cleansing, [r.] Bailey, 

MON'DIC, n. (MmJ) A Cornish name for iron 
pyrites; marcasite. Dana, 

MLIN-uIf'I-oAnt, n, [L. mundificOi m%tndiflca7\Ss 
to cleanse ; nmtidust clean, and/iweo, to make.] 
{Old Pharmacy,) A cleansing and healing oint- 
ment or plaster, Brande, 

M{JN-D{-Fl-CA'TION, n, A cleansing. Quincy, 

MyN-DlP’l-CA-TlVE, a, [It. mondificativo ; Sp. 
mwidijicativo ; Fr. mondiJicaAif.) Cleansing ; 
tending to cleanse. Browne, 

MITN-dIf’I-CA-tI YE, n, A medicine to cleanse ; 

a detergent," Wise7na7i* 

t MtTN’DI-FY, V, a, [L. mundifico ; It. mondifi- 
oare; Sp. mu7idifica7’ ; Fr. mo?xd{/Ser.] To 
cleanse ; to make clean. Brow7ie, 

MtJN^DlL, n. An embroidered turban richly or- 
namented to imitate gold and silver. Biminoiids. 

t MyN-DlV’A-GAWT, a, [L. mwndm and va/ 7 ?fJ.] 
"VYandering through the world. Phillips , 

MtFJsr'DULf n. A division of a country -.- 7 the 
head-man of a village. [East Indies.] Ogilvie. 

MITN-DfJN’GtIS, n. Stinking tobacco. Phillips. 

t MU'N^R-A-RY, a, [L. munus, muneris, a gift.] 
Having the nature of a gift. Bailey, 

+ MU'N?R-ATB, V, a. [X. rntmero, mtmeratus ; 

I mimus^ 7nuneriSi a gift,] To remunerate. Coles, 

t MU-N?R-A^TIQN, w. \L, muneratio.) Act of 
remunerating; remuneration. Lemon, 

Mtj'NG'-CCRN, M, See Mang-corn, Todd* 
MtJN'GRIlL (mfing'grll), n. & a. See Mongrel. 

MU-NIQ' 1 -PAL, a, [L. mxmicipalis ; mimtciphimt 
a municiplum ; It. mwmcipale ; Sp. ^ Fr. 
j dpal,) 

1, Belonging to a corporation or a city. 

2. Belonging to a state, kingdom, or nation. 

Municipal law, See Law, 

I MU-n! 9 - 1 "PAL'I-TY, n, [It. mumripalUh; Fr. 
municipality) A" municipal district, Burke, 

MXT-NIC'I-PAI^IsM, n. Municipal state or con- 
dition. [R.] Ec.Hee. 


MU-MI-ClP'L^M, n, [L.J {Roman Laic.') A 
foreign toum to which the freedom of the city 
of Borne was granted, and whose inhabitants 
had the privilege of enjoying offices and honors 
thei e • — in Old Englisn law, a castle. Burrill. 

MU-NIFyc, a. Munificent, BlackhcK* 

t M17-N1F'I-CATE, v. a, [L. munifico, mumjica- 
To enrich. Cockei'am, 

MU-NIF'I-CENCE, n. [L. mu7iijice7itia ; munifi- 
cust munificent ; It. mimijicenza , Sp. 7nxmijY 
cencia; Fr. 7 mmijicence^^ Liberality; boimti- 
fulness; bounty; generosity. Addiso7\, 

Syn. — See Bounty. 

t MIT-NIP'I-cLncE, n. [L. munio, to fortify.] 
Preparation for defence; foi tification. Spenser, 

MU-NEF’I-CENT, a, [L. muni feus ; mimtts, s. gift, 
and faciOj to make ; It. mhmficente.) Liberal ; 
generous ; bountiful ; beneficent. Atterhunj. 

MU-NiP’j-CENT-LY, ad. Liberally ; generously. 

t MU'N|-FY, V. a. To fortify. Drayton, 

MU’Nl-MENT, 71. [L. 7nuni7mntum ; 7 mmio^ to 

fortify.] 

1. A fortification ; a stronghold. Joh7ison, 

2. Support; defence. Shak. 

3- pi. {Law.) The evidences or writings 

whereby a man is enabled to defend the title of 
his estate. Bim'Ul, 

MU'NI-]VIENT-IT5i)se, 71, {Lato.) A place for 
the safe-keeping of muniments. Bu7*rill, 

t MIT-NITE', u. a. [L, munio^ mimitus.) To for- 
tify ; to strengthen. Baco7i, 

t MU-NIT' ING, 71. Act of fortifying. Bacon. 

MU-NI"TI0N (mu-nlfah'un), n. [L. 77iunitio\ mu- 
mo, to fortity ;* It. Qnuniziom ; Sp. immicion ; 
Fr. 7mmitio>i.) 

1. A foi tification ; a stronghold; a fort. 

Keep the munition; vratch the way. Kali. il. 1. 

2. Ammunition of every description, and mil- 
itary or naval stores. Burn, 

t MU'NJ-TY, 71. Security ; immunity. TF. Mouiitagu. 

MtTN-JEET', 71. The commercial name for the 
root of liubia largely used for the 

same purposes as madder. Bhn7nfjnds, 

mON'NION (mfin'yijn), 7i* The veitical 

post oi‘ bar dividing a window into separate 
lights ; a mullion. ' Britto7X, 

?i. jpZ. The mouth and chops. [Vulgar.] 
Wc have an old saying, StuiT It in your muns, RiHmrdson, 

MfJN'TiN, I {Ao'ch.) The central, vertical 

MON'TJNG, 5 piece that divides the panels of a 
door. Londo7i. 

MtJNT'jAc, n, {Zohl.) A species of deer inhabit- 
ing Java ; Cervulus vagitialis, liny, Cyc, 

MtTNTZ’B'-MfiT-AL (iniinta'is'-), «. A compound 
metal, used for sheathing and for other pur- 
poses so named from its inheritor. Bi7mnonds, 

MU'RA^E,«. [L. jrtwn/5, a wall.] {Old Eng, Law,) 
A toll or tribute levied for the building or the 
repairing of public walls. W/iishato, 

MU'RAL, a. [L. muralis ; murm, a wall ; It. 
mvralei Sp, ^Ft. mural.) , 

1. Pertaining to, or resembling, awall.lFmAf. 

2. {Med.) Applied to vesicular calculi, when 
rugous and covered with tubercles or asperities. 

ij£3P» They arc conqwsed of oxalate of iron. i>«n/rhJSoa. 

Mural arc., or arch, a HOgment of a large circle fixed 
in the meridian affainst the wall of an observatory, 
for the measurement of the meridian altitudes or 
aenith distances of the tieaveuly hodiefi. — .W«ral ar- 
c/c, or (juuihinit, an inatrtnnoiit attactied to a stone 
wall or piei of solid masonry, and fixed in the inend- 
laii for the purpose of moastiriiiK the distances of stars 
iVom the {lole or zenitli. — MuriU croton^ (Roman Aifi.) 
a golden crown decorated with turrets, proHentod by 
a commander to the first man who scaled the wall of 
a besieged city. 

MtJ’RALED, a. Made into a mural crown. 

Ardent to deck his brows w Ith muraJed gold. PAiSipM, 

MtlRO, n, (Bot,) Husks of fruit after the juice is 
expressed ; murk ; marc. — See Marc. OrM, 

MUR'Dpi, n, [A. S. morther; Tnorth, death.— 
“ It is Mr. Tooke’s opinion that the substantive 
mterther is A, S. mwihe, the third p«rs, sing, of 
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A. S. Terb myrr^an^ to mar ; but it seems more 
probable the’'- the Goth, and A. S. verb maur- 
thrjan^ myrthian, were formed upon this third 
person, and the Eng. substantive and \erb from 
xt.” liichardson, — “ From the Fr. ymiu'tre, by 
the change of t into its kindred letter cL The root 
is the Latin mors^ death, or lather the Gr. {xdoogy 
a division or shai-e, — destiny ^ deathJ'* 

Uvan.l The act of killing a human being with 
malice prepense, or aforethought. 

One murder makes a villain, 

Millions a hero. Bp, Bortem. 

^ The malice prepense is the chief characteris- 
tic which distinRUiahes murder trom other bpucies of 
lioniicide , and it is the great office of the jur^ to de- 
term me -whether or not such malice has been bliow n j 
either express, as evinced bj outward circunistanc^rs, 
or implied, as where one deliberately kills .iiiothar 
with provocation, the law implies malice. Brandr. 

j03r“‘*The name of mmder{ti& a crime) was an- 
ciently applied only to the seciet killing of another 
(winch tile word moerda signifies m the Teutonic lan- 
guage).” Blackstone, 

MijR'DJRlR, V. a. [i. muhdered ; pp. mukdering, 

MURDERED.] 

1. To kill a person with malice prepense. 

2. To destroy ; to put an end to ; to slay. 

Canst thou quake and change thy rolnr, 

Hw'iler thy bicath m middle of a w urd^ Shal. 

3. To abuse or violate grossly ; to mar ; as, 
“ To murder language.** 

Syn. — See Kill. 

MtjR'D5R-:^R, n, 1. One who murders. 

2. i^Naut ) A small piece of ordnance in. ships 
of war ; a murdermg-pioce. Smithy 1627. 

MUR'D5R-ESS, n, A woman who murders- 

MUR'DJSR-IN’G-PIECE, n, A very destructive 
kind of ordnance, having a wide mouth, and 
discharging largo stones. Shak, 

fMUR'D^R-MENT, w. Act of murdering. 

MtTR'DJlR-OtJ'S, a* Guilty of, or addicted to, mur- 
der; bloody; sanguinary; blood-thirsty. Shah, 

MilR'DER-OtJs-LY, ad* In a murderous manner ; 
bloodily ; cruelly. Sherioood, 

MtlR'DR^lSS, w. {Fort*) A small flanking case- 
mate or loop-hole. Stocqueler* 

t MURE, n* [L. munis ; Fr. mur,) 

1. A wall. Settle* 

2. A tax for repairing walls. Spelman. 

t MfJRE, V* a* To enclose in walls. Bp, Hall* 

MU'R^IN-^^IR, n. An overseer of a wall. Ainsworth, 

MU’RKX, n. [L.] {Conch.) A genus of mollusks, 
including many species, all of which yield a dye, 
and many of them a dye identical with the Tyr- 
ian purple of the ancients. Woodward, 

MU'RJglX-^N, n. {Chem.) Purpuric acid. Braude. 

MIJ'R^IX-iDE, {Chem*) Purpurate of ammonia. 

Crystals of murexide which are green** *jBra?t^e. 

MU'RI-A-CITE, n. {Min*) An anhydrous sulphate 
of lime, containing a little common salt. Brands, 

MU'Kj-ATE, n. {Chem.) A salt composed of mu- 
riatic acid and a base ; — now moxe commonly 
termed hydrochlorate, Brande, 

MU' R I- AT- 5 D, a. [L* muria, brine.] 

1, Put in brine or salt water. Bx^elyn. 

2. Combined with muriatic acid. Craig, 

MU-RI-At'IC, a, Noting an acid obtained from 
sea-salt, by the action of sulphuric acid and 
heat;,— formerly called marzne acid.^ and ^yjzVzV 
of saU, but now generally termed hydrochloric 
add, Tire, 

MU-RI-^-TlE'^lR-otj'S, a* [Eng. muriode^ and L. 
fero^ to bear.] Producing salt- Wright, 

MU-RI-cAl'OITE, w. {Min*) Ehomb-spar,TFh>7z^. 

MO'Rl-CATE, ) [L, mtiricattis ; mursit, muri- 

MU^RI-0AT-5D, ) m, a pointed rock.] (IVat. 
Hist.) Covered with short, thick, sharp-pointed 
tubercles or cones. P. Cyc. 

MfJ-Rl-CA'TQ-HlS'PlD, a. [murkate and AzV 
pid,) (BoQ Covered with short, sharp points 
and rigid hairs or bristles. Lotidoxi, 

MU'Rl-CiTE, n. {Pal,) A fossil shell of the 
genus Mtirex, Roget* 


MU'EIDE, n. [L. muria* brine.] A name formerly 
given to bromine, from its being an ingredient 
of sea-water. Uoblyn, 

MU'RI-FORM, a. [L. murits^ a wall, and^/br?«f/, 
form.] {Bot,) Ilcsombhng the bricks'in the 
■wall of a house. P- Cyc. 

MU'RIXE, zi. ; pi. [L. muris^ a 

mouse.] {Zo d.) A tribe of rodent quadrupeds, of 
which the mouse is the type. B) andf. 

MU'RINE, a, Holating to mice. Booth. 

MURK, «. [Sw. mi,rker,'] Darkness. Skak. 

MURK, n. Husks of fruit ; marc. Ainsicortk. 

MURK'J-LV, ad. In a murky manner. Clarke. 

MURK'V, a, [Dan. «§• Sw. mj/-7c-] Dark ; cloudy ; 
wanting light ; du&ky; hazy; obscure. Milton, 

MUR' MUR, n. [L.] 1. A low, continuously re- 

peated sound, as that of a stream running o\ er 
a stony bottom. 

My ears with hollow murmars rang. Philhps 

2. A complaint, half suppressed ; mutter. 
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MUR' MUR, V. n. [Gr. juop/ifipw ; L. murmuro ; It. 
mormorare ; Sp. murmtirar ; Fr. murm itrer. — 
According to Liddell ^ Scott, the Gr. poouLpta is 
formed by reduplication from fiboo}, to flow.] [?. 

MURMURED ; pp, MURMURING, MURMURED.] 

1. To make a low, continued sound, as of a 
running stream, or of flame agitated by the w ind. 

ff<. . ‘.-I* - O', K-ooks 

V !•• • *1 •% V Cl r 1 . II I' I I *> • . Wordsirorth, 

2. To utter secret and sullen discontent ; to 
complain ; to repine ; to mutter ; — with at be- 
fore things, and against before persons. 

X'l / . • I : "o ’ ^ • r T ‘'I'lr ilia are reparable, it is xinj?nito- 
f u ; M m' . r Colton. 

MtlR-MIT-RA'TIQN, 7i, [L. mxtrmm'atio ; It. mur- 
murazione ; Sp. mxtrynuradon,'] The act of 
murmuring ; a low sound ; murmur. [R,]5i/cc/fo?z. 

MliR'MUR-^JR, n. One who murmurs ; a repiner. 

MUR'MlJR-lNG, n. Act of one who murmurs. 

MiiR'MUR-lNG, p. a. Making a murmur. 

MiiR'MUR-lNG-LY, ad. In a murmuring manner ; 
with a low sound ; mutteiingly. S/iencood, 

MUR'MUR-OlJs, a. Exciting murmur ; murmuring. 

Bound hia swoln heart the murmui-om fuiy rolls. Bope. 

fMUR'NT-VAL, n. [Fr. mornifle.l {Gard-play- 
ing.) Four cards of a soit. Sktnne?'. 

MllRR, n, [See Mitrrain.] A disease, having 
some resemblance to sraall-pox, w'hich affects 
rattle, «5heep, and is said to have been 

u.i n*. 1 d lO ’i.'i'i; murrain. Vunglison, 

MtlR'RAIN (mUr'riiO, n, [It. wionoj; Sp. worrina. 
— L. wiorfor, to die. Ski7iner.'^Gr, fiapahu), to 
w'aste. Minsheu, — A.S. myrrafi, to mar, to de- 
stroy. Richardson.} A malignant epidemic, or 
influenza, which sometimes makes terrible havoc 
among cattle ; the plague in cattle ; murr. 

This plamu' of murrain continued twenty-eight years ere 
it ended, and was the first rot that ever was in England. 

Bfowj JSf/w. J., 1257. 

MCR'RAJN (mur'rin), a. Infected with the muirain. 
“ The mtm'ain flock.** SJiaJc. 

t MURRE (mUr), n. A kind of bird; the auk. Carew. 

t MflR'REY (mur're), a. [It. morcUo ; Sp. morado ; 
Old Fr. moree. — “So called from the color of 
the Moors, or rather from the color of the mul- 
hci^ry.** Skinner.} Of a dark reddish-brown 
color i — called by heralds sanguine. 

One had a tnurrej; cloth gown cm, Oreene. 

mGr'RHINE (mur'nn), a. [L. murrhinus ; 
rha, a kind of stone ; It, fnvrrino ; Fr. Tnurrhin.} 
Applied to vases used in Rome as wine-cups, 
and believed to have the faculty of breaking, if 
poison was mixed ■with the beverage. FairhoU. 

Mt)R'RI-ON, n. A helmet ; a morion. King, 

t MX/BTH, n. Plenty, as of grain. Ainsworth, 
t MtlK'Tfl^lR, n, & V. a. See Murder. 

Mi/R 'Z4i n. An hereditary nobleman among the 
Tartars. Brande, 


“The Tartar murza is evidently of the san» 
origin %v iih the Persian nu'-za, n ith which, how*ever, 
It must not be coiitniiiuled.” Brande. 

MUS, n, [L., fiom Gr. — See Molse.] {Zobl.'} 
A genus of animals ; the mouse. Bell 

71 , ; pi, .irt [Li] {Bot.) A genus of 
endogenous plants, indigenous to Asia, and in- 
cluding the plantain and banana. jEng, Cyc, 

MU-S.\'CEOUS (GG), ct. (Bot.) Relating to the Mu~ 
saceWf an order of endogenous plants. £ng. Cyc. 

MU'ijAL, a. Relating to the Muse ; relating to 
poetiy, poetical, [ii.] Ec. Rev. 

^MV"' sApHj 71. A book among the Turks which 
contains their law. C) abb, 

fMU'^ARD, 71, [Fr. — See Muse.] One 
muses ; a dreamer ; a niuser, Chaucer, 

jM us ' ?2 . ; pi. 3Tt-S 'CJE, [L.] 

1, (Ent.) A genus of dipterous insects, com 

taining such species as have the third joint of 
the antcnnie twice or three times as large as the 
second; a fly. Lug, Cyc, 

^83=- “ The common house-fly affords a familial ex- 
ample of tins genus -Ejig. Cyc. 

2. {Asfron.) A constellation of the southern 

hemisphere. Nickol. 

MCS'CA-DfiL, 71, \lt, moscadello \ 7noscatel\ 

Fr. muscadet.} 

1. A sort of sweet gi*apc, and a sweet wine 

made from it; muscat ; muscatel. JoJmsoii, 

2. A kind of sweet pear. Johnson, 

MUS'CA-DINE, or MUS'CA-DTnE (19) [mus'fca- 
drn, iS. TV, J, F. K. It, C. ; mus'k?i-dln, Ja, Svn.}, 
n. Muscadel. — See Muscadel. Shak, 

mCts'CAR-DINE, n. 1. A disease, attended with 
the development of a furgus belonging to the 
genus Botntis, which kills silk-wonns"in great 
numbers. Eng. Cyc. 

2. {Bot.) A fnnfi^s (Botritis bassia7ia\ which 
is destructive to silk-worms. Lmdhy. 

MUS‘CA'Ri, 77, (Bot.) A genus of liliaceous 
plants, including the grape hyacinth. Eng, Cyc. 

MUS-CAr'I-FORM, a. [L. mmcarium, a fly-brush, 
and forma, form.] Shaped like a brush. S7mrt, 

mOs'oAt, ^ [See Muscadel.] A sort of 

M&S'CA-TEL, ? sweet French wine and grape ; 
muscadel; muscadine. Booth. 

43* “ The term xnuscat, applied to particular kinds 
of grape, is not derived from the pcrlwmed or musky 
flavor oT fhoso vaiiocies, hut fiom the berries attract- 
ing flies Loudon. 

MtJSCTI'pL-KALK, n. [Ger. muschel, shell, and 
kalk, lime.] {Oeol.) A limestone belonging to 
the upper new red sandstone group, and" occur- 
ring between the magnesian limestone and the 
lias. Lyell. 

f “ This formation has not yet been found in 

England, and the Goiman name is adopted by Eng- 
lish geologists.” Lyell, 

MtkS* Ci, n, pi, [L.] {Bot^ Mosses ; a group of 
cryptogamic or flowerless plants, Eng. Cyc. 

MCs'CLE (miis'sl), n, ; pi. muscles (mtia'slz). [L, 
m^^sculus ; It. mmcoh ; Sp. mxisculo ; Fr. nnis^ 
ch\ Dut., Ger., Dnn., Sw. 7ifiushel. — Q.x, yh, 
and livdivi pus, a mouse, — because, according to 
some etymologists, the ancients compared the 
muscles to flayed mice. — “According to Die- 
mcrbrinck, Douglass, Chaussier, &c., ptniv comes 
rather from pvuv, to close, to move, &c., a func- 
tion proper to muscles. This etymon is the 
more probable.** Vunglison.} 

1. An animal tissue composed of bundles of 
soft and usually reddish fibres, endowed with a 
peculiar power of contracting. 

JOES* Muscles consist of parallel, or nearly parallel, 
fleshy bundles enclosed in coverings of cellular tissue, 
and capable of being indefinitely divided into fila- 
ineiiTs or fibrils similarly ensheatlxed. Areolar mem- 
brane, vessels, and nerves are also included in the 
composition of muscles. The muscles are divided 
into two classes ; voluntary muscles, which execute 
movements under the mfluonce of the will, as the 
muscles of the limbs, head, d&c. ; and inoolu7itary 
muscles, over which the will has no immediate or 
constant control, as the heart, the fleshy fibres of the 
stomach, &:c. JDunffUson, 

2. A bivalve xnollusk of the genus MyrHlus; 

a mussel. See Mussel. Carew. 
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MUS'CLE-bAnd, 71. The name given to a stratum 
of im|)erfect iron-stone and indurated shell, 
found in the DoTb5^&hire and Yorkshire coal- 
fields ; — so called from the resemblance of the 
shells to fiesh-wdter muscles, and from their 
abundance, W7'ig}it. 

Mfis’CLE-DED, 7%. A repository for muscles. 

MUS'CLED (mus'sld"), a. Having muscles. Ga7j. 

MUS'CL{NG (mus'hng), M. Exhibition of muscles. 

A C'lptl T'r'n*c'“» have good 

as V « I ' - ( j.'*': ■ ■ iMi \ ' Shaftcihuiy. 

MUS'cOlD, a, [L. muscusj moss, and Gr. sTSogf 
form.] (Bot.) Having the appearance of moss ; 
moss-like. Ifr/g/it. 

MOb'COID, 71. (Bot) A moss-like plant. Wright. 

MUS-06L'0-^Y, 71. [L. muscicSi moss, and Gr. 
;.dyo5, discourse.] {Bot.) The part of descriptive 
botany which treats of mosses. Gray, 

MUS-cOS'l-TY, n. [L. mossy ; Sp^ wz/s- 

cosidadi 'Ft. muscosiU.'] Mossiness. WidgM, 

MOs-CO-VA'DO, a. Ux. 77iascavata\ Sp. masca- 
bado Fr. moscouadc.\ Noting a kind of un- 
refined sugar; imclayed browm sugar- Edwards. 

M0S-CO-VA^d6, 71. A kind of raw or unrefined 
sugar ; unclayed brown sugar. SiTnmonds. 

MfJS'cg-VlTE, n. 1. (Geog.) A native of Mus- 
covy, or ancient Eussia. P. Cyc. 

2. {Mhi.) A name sometimes given to mica ; 
Muscovy-glass ; glimmer- Dana. 

MCs'CO-VY, n, A name occasionally ap- 

plied to tlie desman, or musk-rat. Maunder, 

MtrS'cg-VY-nCCK, n. {Ornitk.) The musk- 
duck; Anas moschata of Lmneeus. E7ig. Cijc. 

MtJS'cg-VY-GLAss, n. {Min.) A name for mica ; 
Muscovite; Muscovy. SiniTnonds. 

M0S'Cy-LAR, a. [It. muscolai'e ; Sp. muscular \ 
Ft. mmcidairc. — See Muscle.] 

1, Belonging or relating to the muscles ; mus- 

culous; sinewy. ^^Mnscular Dxmgllson,. 

2. Full of muscles ; brawny ; stout ; strong. 

The spreading shoulders, muacidar and broad. Thomson. 

Musculanmpres'swnftf the marks or indentations in 

tlio shells ot aropli.ilous bivalves, which indicate the 
insertion of the muscles, by winch the animal is at- 
tached to Its sJiell. Woodmard. \ 

MfJS-CU-LAR'I-TY, 71. The state of being mus- 
cular ; brawniness. Gy'cw. 

MtJs'cy-LAR-LY, ad. In a muscular m^inner. 

MCS'CU-LITE, n. [L. musGtdmj a soa-rauscle, 
and Gr. XtOos, a stone.] (Pal.) A petrified mus- 
cle or shell. W7yght. 

M0S'CV-Lg-ClT-TA'N^:-Ot)'S, a. {Med.) Apper- 
taining to muscles and skin. “ Two mtisculo- 
c7ita7ieotis nerves.” DunglisoTi. 

jaf/S'CTJ-Lg-SPl^RAL, a. {Med.) Applied to a 
nerve, called also the radial nerve. Dunglison. 

MtlS^Cy-LOfrs, a, [L. 7nusculosus\ It. miiseolo- 
so ; Sp. 7mmuloso , Fr. ^nxisculeux."] 

1 . Fertaining to muscles ; muscular. Pay. 

2. Full of muscles ; brawny ; muscular. 

They are musoulom and strong boyond what their sinso 

gives ruiiioii iur vxiiculiiig. Johnson. 

M&S^CUSt 71.1 M&s'ol. [I^*] (Po^.) Moss, 

JUfl^E, w. [Gr. ftoiiffrt, — “probably from to 
seek out, to invent.^' Liddell ^ Scott ; L., It., 

^ Sp. 7nusa ; Fr. Tium.'] 

1. Beep thought; abstraction; absence of 
mind ; brown study j revery. 

Ho was filled 

With admiration and dceiy muse, to hear 

Of things so high and strange. MUton. 

2. The deity or power of poetry or song, 

X^dona’s ihts, in long oblivion east. 

The Mm shall sing; and what she sings shall last. Pope. 

3. {Greeh Myth.) One of the inspired god- 
desses of s®ng; one of the nine goddesses who 
presided over poetry, painting, rhetoric, music, 
and the liberal arts in general. 

names of the nine Muses are Calliope, 
Clio, Erato, Euterpe, Melpomene, Polyhymnia, Terp- 
sichore, Thalia, and Urania. 

4. One who writes poetry ; a poet ; a bard, [r.] 

fio may some gentle muae 

With lucky voids favor my dostined umj 

And, as hi* pashCs, turn, 

And bid tiur puace be to my sable shroud. Milton. 

A, E, f, 6, U, y, l07tg ; A, I, 5, 


upon this passage, Jortin remarks, “ Muse, in 
the masculine, for poet, is very bold.” 

6. The opening in a fence or thicket through 
which a haic, or other beast of sport, is accus- 
tomed to pass ; a muset, 

’T is aa hard to find a hare without a mvse as a woman 
without a souse. Greene. 

6. A loop-hole ; a means of escape, [r.] 

For those words still left a mut>e for the people to escape. 

A’". Bacon. 

MU§E (muz), V. 71. [It. musai'e ; Fr. muser.) [i. 
:viU!aEI) ; pp. MUSIXO, MUSED.] 

1. To think closely or intensely ; to study in 
silence ; to ponder ; to meditate ; to contemplate. 

"We so much on the oue tliafc we arc apt to oveilook 
and fbiget the other. Atierbury. 

2. To be absent of mind ; to bo in a revery 
or browm-study. 

Yo’i n-'iee and walked about, 

! 'r f .1 ‘ - -h with your arms acioss. Shak. 

3. fTo be amazed; to wonder. 

Do not nttiAC at me, my most worthy friends; 

I have a strange lulirmity. Shak. 

Syn. — See ContempeatEj Think. 

MU§E (muz), V. a. To meditate ; to think on ; to 
reflect upon ; to consider ; to ponder. 

Como, then, expressive Silence 1 muse his praise. Thomson. 

MU§E'FXJL, a. Musing ; silently thoughtful. 

As slow he winds in mitaefid mood. Warton. 

MUfiE'FtrL-LY, ad. Thoughtfully. Wright. 

MU^E'LjpsS, a. Regaidless of poetry : — thought- 
les.s. 

> .j. unbookish they were, minding nothing hut 
i • i I < vs- Milton. 

MU-§?-OG'RA-PHIsT, 71. [Gr. povedov, haunt of 
the Muses,* and ypd^o), to write.] One who de- 
scribes the articles in a museum. Jodrcll. 

MU§'ER, 71. One who muses. Joh7iso7%. 

MU§B'— RiD, a. Briven by poetical enthusiasm. 

No meagre, mitse-nd mope, adust and thin. Pope. 

fMU'SET, 71. {JHimtmg.) A gap in a fence or 
thicket, through w'hich the hare passes. Shah, 

MU-§ETTE^,n. [Fr.] 1. {Mas.) The name of an 
air generally written in common time, and the 
chill actti oi which is always soft and sweet : — 
a small kind of bagpipe formerly much used in 
most countries of Europe. Moore, 

2. t A kind of dance. Mooo^e. 

MIT-§E'ITM [mu-zC'ijim, S. W. P. J. B. F. Ja. K. 
Sfn. C, IFo. ; — erroneously maV.o-ilm], pi. 
L. 'A ; Eng. [Gr. povtrihv, 

a place dedicated to the Muses, haunt of the 
Muses ; L. museum ; It. ^ Sp. 7nmeo ; Fr. 
seo.] A place, building, or room devoted to the 
collection, preservation, and exhibition of cu- 
rious objects in nature and art; a repository of 
curiosities. 

Among the most celebrated [mw.vmns] may 
bo named, tlio Louvre at Paris, the Vatican at Koine, 
the Bourbon ar Naples, and the British Muscuiii at 
London , ” Fairholt. 

MOsH, n. 1. The dust or dusty refuse of any dry 
substance ; any thing decayed or soft. Brockett. 

2, Hasty pudding made of Indian meal. [17.3.] 

MfrSH’R66M, 71. [Fr. mo%tssero7i.'\ 

1. {Bot.) A fungous plant of the genus Agar^ 
icus. 

MmhrooTns inhabit meadows, heaths, rocks, 
and niasHe.s of decaying vegetable matter, in many 
parts of the tom porafo regions of the earth. Among 
them a large proportion are poisonous, a few are 
wholesome, but by far the greater number are un- 
known in regard to their action u|Hmi the human con- : 
fititution. The name is, m popular use, often restrict- 
ed to the edible species. Mnff. Cyc, Utmmonds. i 

2. An upstart; a parvenu ; one who has sud- 

denly risen into notice; — so tused in allusion 
to the rapid growth of some species of mush- 
room. Bticon, 

Tally, the humble mmhroomt scarcely known. 

The lowly native of a country town. Drpilin. 

MtS'SH'RddM, a. Of sudden growth, and decay; 
ephemeral. “ AfwsAwm popularity.” W, Pm, 

Mt3rSH'R6dM-HftAD'EI>» {Boi.) Applied to a 
cylindrical body capped by a convex head of 
larger diameter. nettshw. 

m&siPr 66 m-spAwn, n. The seed of the mush- 
room sold in mass by gardeners. i$mmonda. 

, (7, short; jp, l, g V, Y* ohsaurs; fAee, 


Mf7SH'R66M-STONE, n. A kind of fossil re- 
sembling a mushroom. Woodward. 

MU'§TC, 71. [Gr. povffcKf/; L., It., ^ Sp. 

Fr. musigue.] 

1. The science which teaches the properties, 
dependences, and relations of melodious sounds , 
an art over which muses presided, especially 
music or the art of producing 

ody by the due combination 'i r ’‘.sun* c.* 

of those sounds; the scienL.c of rL.\';‘( 1 

sounds. Moore. 

2. Any combination of sounds agreeable to 

the oar ; melody ; harmony ; symphony. 

cpKo tiTTviflol-P 

- «' I I V ' I St ' I t r “i , 

Is , . I — I ' Shal. 

A good ear ind *’ tahte for m««c, aie two very 

different things, v ii.i'h .■ i e oiU m confounded. Gt rrillv. 

Music hath charms to soothe the savage bieast. Congrere. 

Mu-itc of the spheres, the Uai niony supposed by tlio 
ancient Platonists to bo produced by the re\olution of 
the crystal orbs, in which they coiisideicd that the 
hcavoiily bodies moved. This music was so loud, 
vaiious, and sweet, as to exceed all aptitude or pro- 
portion of the human ear, and therefore could not be 
lieaid by mon. T. Warton, 

Syri. — See MELODY. 

MU'§1-CAL, a. [Fr.] Belonging to, producing, or 
containing music ; harmonious ; melodious ; 
tuneful; symphonious ; sweet-sounding. 

«v-pr* h • ' ■*’'*• '0 c' folly, 

\ I*. .■I*. MiUon. 

Munca^ mstiumcnt invented by 

Benjamin I'l li J r. m - ':ig of a miniber of glass 
gobiets, Ti!:. ■. an • m: mioio or less water into 
them, and ;i ■. i u ojo'i v the end of a wetted fin- 
ger; harmonica. * Moore. 

Mtj'§l-CAL-LY, ad. In a musical manner- Ilnicell. 

MU'§l-C AL-NfitfS, 71. The quality of being musical. 

Mfr'^JC-DRAW-ING, a. Producing melody. “The 
music-draivmg bow.” Cooper. 

MU'^IC-FO'LI-O, 71. ^ A case or book for holding 
loose music ; a ransic-wrapper. Simmonds. 

My-S£"CIAN (mu-zlsh'sin), 7i. [Fr, lywsicmi.l 

1. One skilled in, or a teacher of, music. 

2. A performer on a musical instrument. 

The praise of Bacchus thou the sweet musirian sung. Dn/den, 

The formoi sense of this word is scarcely ex- 
pressed by It, accustomed, as wo are, to uiidm stand it 
only ni the latter ; some phiase, as saientgu: musiemn, 
or imit^ical composer, is commonly employed to mark 
the ditrerencc.” Umart. 

MU'^IO— Ll'C^NSR, 71. A permission from the 
magistrates to hold concerts and vocal enter- 
tainments, &c., at a room or house. Simfiionds. 

MU'§IC-L6PT, n. A raised balcony or gallery 
for a band or choir. Smmoiids, 

MU'IJIC-mAs'TER, w. A teacher of music. Dtv/den. 

Mfr'^IC-MIS'TRJpSS, n* A female teacher of mu- 
sic. Shmnoitds, 

MU-^I-COG'RA-PHY, 71. [Gr. povmhf/, music, and 
ypdtfm, to 'write.]’ The symbolical writing of 
music ; tlie writing of musical notes. l)e Stams, 

MO'§I-cg-MA'N|-A, 71. {Med.) A variety of 
monomania in 'wiuch the passion for music ia 
carried to such an extent as to derange the ixv 
tellcftual faculties ; musomauia. IhtngUson, 

MU'SIC-PATjglR, n. liined pajicr, ruled in a pe- 
culiar manner for copying music on- Sitmuonds* 

MfJ'§lC~SLATR, n, A slate for writing music on. 

7u a workman who makes the 
metal parts for piano-fortes, Iko, Shiummdft. 

M0'§I0-"3TAND, 71, A Canterbury, or othtT light 
frame, for holding music-books, Simnumds* 

MU'§[C-St 66 l, w. a stool for a player on a 
piano-forte, &c., usually made with a screw, so 
that it may be raised or lowered at pleasure, 

Mfr^l^lC-T^PE, n. The symbols or notes of mu- 
sic, cast for printing from. Himmonds, 

MU^'fNG, n. Meditation; contemplation. Shxik, 

MtJSK, n, [Arab, mosch. — Or. pieces » 3L»« mvsotut ; 
It. ^ Sp. musco ; Fr. 

1, A peculiar concrete substance,^ of a very 
diffiisible odor, bitter taste, enclosed in a bag or 
sac which is attached and peculiar to the aodo- 
men of the male musk-deer {Mmchtts moschif 
ertis). Eng. Cyo 

fXk, fast, fAi,i-; h&w, iiEa 
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2. The animal that produces musk ; the musk- 
deer. — See Musk-deer. H. Smith, 


MtJSK, n. 1. (Bot.) A plant of the ajenus JIusca 2 -i, 
01 : 1 /v?, 7/1 tnohcJiatiun. houdon, 

2. \ p I' o.' I'-.c i;c’'.:s Brodium\ Erodhun 
mo^chatum. Wright, 

ArtificicU musk., a substance obtained by the action 
of nitric acid upon oil of amber, and having an odor 
thought to resemble that of musk. Brands, 

mOsk, V. a. To perfume with musk- Cotgrave, 
MOsk'-AP-PLE, n, A fragrant apple. AinsmoHh, 
mGsk'-B Ag, n. A bag or vessel containing musk. 

mGsk'-BEC-TLE, n. {EnU") A coleopterous in- 
sect of the genus Oeramhgx, Eng, Cyc, 

“ Tins insect emits a very strong and agreeable 
odoi, winch is not unlike attar’of roses. It certainly 
bears no resemblance to musk, though those who 
gave It the name of muAk-beetle appear to have thought 
that it did.” Eng. Cijt, 

MGsk'— CAT, n. The musk-deer. Johnson, 
MGsk'— CH fiR-Ry, n. A sort of cherry. Ainsworth, 

MGsk'-DEER, n, smg, & 
pi. {ZoOl.) A ruminant 
animal with long canine 
teeth in the upper jaw, 
and without horns, of 
the genus Moschiis, in- 
habiting the great ele- 
vated tracts of Central 
Asia, and producing 
the well-knoTiTi perfume 
called musk. Baird, 



MGSK'-DGCK, n. (Or- Mii«k-deor 

nith.) The’ muscovy 

duck j Anas moackata ; — so called from its 
musky odor. 


MGs-K5-LGN'J5Br, n, (Ich,) The maskinonge. 
— See Maskinonge. Biota. 


mGs'K?T, n. [It. moschetto ; Sp. mosquete ; Fr. 
mousquet, — ‘‘The root is the L. musca (Sp. 
mosca), fly.*^ StilUmn.'] 

1. The nre-arm used by regiments of the line. 

Tho lonflftti of ft musl'Pi Is fixed at three feet eight inches 
from the muzzle to the pan. A. Jamieson, 

As the invention of fire-arms took place at a 
time w'hen hawking was in high fashion, some of the 
new weapons were named after those birds, piobably 
from the idea of their fetching their prey from on 
high. Musket has thus become tho established name 
for one sort of gun.” Jfares, 

2. The male young of the sparrow-hawk. Shah. 

MGS-K^T-EER^ n. A soldier whose weapon is 
his musket. Clarendon, 

MUS-KET-GdN', n, fFr. mousqueton,'] 

1. A small portable musket, whose bore is the 
thirty-eighth part of its length. A. Jamieson. 

2. One whose weapon is a musketoon. “Guard 
of archers and musketoons,*^ Sir T, Herbert, 


MGs'K]g:T-PR 66 F, a. Capable of resisting the 
effects of musket-balls. Stocqueler, 

mGs'K^:T-UY, n. Muskets collectively. Smart, 
mGsk'I-NSss, n. The quality of being musky. 
MlJS-ld^TO (mus-ks'te), n. See MosauiTO. 

MGsk'-MAL-T..OW, n, (Bot.) A species of Hi- 
biseuSf so named fiom its musk-scented seeds; 
Hibiscus abelmosckus, DungUson, Eng, Cye, 

mGsk'mJ&L-ON, n, (Bot.) A variety of Cummis 
melo\ a me'lon of a fragrant, musky odor. Wood. 


mGsk'-OR-CHIS, n, (Bot.) A species of Her- 
minium ; Jlerminium monorchia. Eng. Cyc, 


MGsK'-GX, n, (Zool) 
A small ruminant, 
of the ox family, 
which lives among 
the barren lands 
of northern North 
America. Baird* 
jflSgr “ The flesh of 
the bulla la highly fla- 
vored, and both bulla 
and cows, when loan, 
smell strongly of musk, 



Musk-ox (OutZkm inoschatwy 
' Enff. Cyc, 


mGsK'-PEAR Cmlisfc'p4r), n, (Bot.) A fragrant 
kind of pear. Johnson* 


AIGsK'-RAT, k, (ZosL) 1. An aquatic mammal 
of the genus Fiber; the musquash. Audubon, 
iKSflts odor resembles musk, and is owins to a 
v:liiti-=ih fluid deposited 111 certain glands near the ori- 
gin of the tail. Jludubon. 

2. An aquatic insectivorous animal, found in 
Southern Kussia; the desman; the muscovy; 
Mygalc moackata, — See Des.man. Eng. Cyc, 
“ Under the tail of the dcbman are two small 
follicles containing a kind of unctuous substance of a 
strong musky odor, from which the name of muak-rat 
is given to It.” Maunder. 

MGsK'— r 66 t, n. The name of a root which con- 
tains a strongly odorous principle resembling 

thof Tr‘'»«k r-od in medicine as an anti- 

>p.-'i.i.'d f , "I'u Dunghson. 

MGsk'-RO§E, n. A kind of rose, so called from 
its fragrance ; Rosa nioschata, Eng, Cyc. 

MUSK'-SEED, n. The seed of the Hibiscus abel- 
moschu'i^ made into a tincture by the Arabs 
against serpent-bites. Simmonds. 

MGsK'-THIS-TLB (-thib-sl), n. (Bot.) A kind 
of thistle, which emits a strong smell of musk ; 
Carduus mutans. Eng. Cyc. 

MUSK —WOOD (-wud), w. (Bot.) A West Indian 
tree, lemarkable for its musky odor ; Trichilia 
7noschata, Eng. Cyc. 


[ MGs'aUASH-RdoT, (Bot.) A tuberous-rootetf 

I plant ; the Claytonia acutijlora. Simmonds, 

MUS'aUJElT (miisket), 71 . See Musket. Vre, 

Ml’S-GUi'TO, 71, See Mosau'ixo. 

mCs'ROL [muz'rol, P. K. TTV. ; mus'rDl, Swi.], n, 
[Fr. muserolle ; museau,, a muzzle.] The nose- 
band of a horse^s bridle. Bailey. 

MUSS, 71. [Old Fr. mousc7ie,'\ A scramble ; an 
eager contest. “ Like boys unto a tnuasJ^ ShaL 

mGss, V. a. To disarrange ; to disorder ; to put 
in confusion. [Low, and local, U. S.] Battlett, 

mGs'SEL (mua'sl), n. [Gr. ; L. musculm ; It. 
77iuscolo ; Sp. 7misculo ; Fr. 7noul€.'] A bivalve of 
the family MytilidcBy attached to rocks by means 
of a byssus ; — iviitten also 7 nuscU, Baird. 

mGs'SEL— BED (mQs'sl-bgd), n, A bed or reposi- 
tory of mussels. Goldsmith. 

t MGs-SI-TA'TION, n. [L. micssitatiQj\ A mum- 
bling; murmur; grumble. You7ig. 

mGs'SITE, 71. (Mm.) A white, grayish, or gray- 
ish-green vaiiety of pyroxene, from Mussaf in 
Piedmont ; — called also diopstde, white augite, 
and white mahxcohte. Dana. 

mGs'SUL-MAN, 71 . ; pi. mOs'sul-mXn§. [Arab.] 
A follower of Mahomet or Mohammed ; a Ma- 
hometan or Mohammedan. 


mGsk'Y, a. Containing, or resembling, musk ; 
fragrant ; sweet of scent. MiUon. 

mG^'LJM, n. A Moslem or Mussulman. Layie. 

mG^'LJN, n. [“The name is deiived from the 
town Mosidj m Asia, where it was originally 
manufactured.” Brande. Trench. — See Cad- 
ico. — It. motissohna; Sp. moselhia ; Fr. mous- 
selifie ; Ger. 7jiusseUn. — “ Muslin is derived from 
the word mousah^ or mouseln, a name given 
to it in India.” McCullochS\ A fine, thin cot- 
ton fabric, either white, dyed, or piinted. Ure, 
MuQin is only disUnguisbed feoxo. calico by its superior 
fineness. Simmonds. 

' j0Qir The first muslin was Imported from India into 
England in 1670. Brande. 

mG§'LIN, a. 1. Made of, or consisting of, muslin. 
2. (E 7 it.) Applied to moths of certain genera, 
as PsycheyPenthophora, Hztdaria, Sco.Maundei'. 

MG§;LIN-De-LAINB', n. [Fr. momseline de 
laine.'l A fabric of wool, or of cotton and wool, 
of very light texture ; mousseline-de-laine. 

MG§'LlN-jET, n. A kind of muslin of which there 
are several varieties. Simmonds. 


MGs MQN, ? yobayvov ; L. mttsmOy or 

mGs't-MQN, ) muaimo.^ (Ant.) An animal said 
to be engendered between a she-goat and a ram, 
but considered by others to be what is now 
called the mouffle of Sardinia and Corsica, the 
original of our sheep, — or, according to Aldro- 
vandi, the Spanish sheep. Anthon, 


n, A throne ; a chair of state. [East 
Indies,] HamiUon. 

MU-§Q-MA'NJ-A, n. {Med.) A variety of mono- 
mania ; musico-mania. Dunyliaoti. 

n.pl. [Gr. /icCiffa, the ba- 
nana, and to eat. J (Omith.) A family of 

conirostral birds of the order Paaseres, includ- 
ing the sub-families Mimophagince and Opistho- 
cominas ; plaintain-eaters- Gray. 

MZPSg-PHA-GI'JsrAEt n. 
pi. ’ (Ornitfi.) A sub- 
family of conirostial 
African birds of the , 
order Passeres and 
family MusophagidcSy f 
distinguished by short, 
largely elevated, and 
gibbose bills ; plain- 
tain-eaters. Gray. Mueopbaga violaoea. 

mGs'Q.UASH (mSs'kwbah), n, Musquash of 
the Cree Indians.** Eng. — 

Cyc.] (Zoiil.) An Amer- 
ican aquatic quadruped 
of the genus Fiber ; the , 
musk-rat of Canada ; 

Fiber zibethicus. 

Audubon, i^Castorz^beXldcvd). 




J83r “The term signifies ‘resigned to God,’ and is 
the [Arabic] dual number of the singular mosUmy of 
which muslimim is the plural.” Brands. 


MGS'SUL-MAN- 1 C, a. Pertaining to Mussulmans ; 
like Mussulmans or their customs. Wright, 

mGs'SUL-MAN-ISII, g. Mahometan. SirT.Herbert. 

MGs'syL-MAN-t§M, n. Mahometanism. Scott. 

MGs'SUL-MAN-LY, ad. In the manner of MuA 
sulmans. ’ Wright. 

MUS'SUL-WOM-AN (-warn-), n. A female Ma- 
hometan. [Ludicrous.] Byron, 

mGst, V. (A defective verb, used as auxiliary to 
another verb, and having no inflection.) [Goth. 
motan; A. S. mosty or 7not'y Dut. mestm ; Ger. 
7nlts$e7t; Sw. waste; Icol. md; Polish musaze; 
Bohemian musy.l To be bound or obliged by 
physical or moral necessity ; to be necessitated. 

Order is Heaven's first law; and, this confessed. 

Some are, and be, greater than the rest. Pope, 


mGsT, n, [A. S. must ; Dut., Ger., § Dan. mostly 
Icel. Sw. must; Bohemian mest; Polish wwa- 
zeck. — L. mustum ; It., Sp., ^ Port, mosto ; Fr. 
moH^ 

1. The sweet or unfermented juice of the 
grape ; new wine. 

Tor drink the grape 

She crushes, inoffensive must. Mdton. 

2 . Quality of being musty ; mustiness ; mil- 
dew ; mould. Roget. 

MGST, V. a, [L. muceo; Fr. moisir.l To mould ; 
to make mouldy or musty. Mortimer, 

MUST, V, n. To grow mouldy. Johnson, 


MGs'TAO, n, A small, tufted monkey. Wright. 

MUS-TA^HE' (muB-tash.^ or mus-tash'), n. ; pi, 
mvs-tA'che§, or MOS-TA'i^-UE? [m^jis-ta'shiz, S, 
W. P. J. F. C,; rntjis-ta'slnz, Jd. K. Sm. jR*] 
[Gr. yOora ^ ; It. mostacoMo ; Sp. mostacko ; Fr. 
7noustache.] The hair, when suffered to grow, 
on the upper lip ; — written also moustache, 

Johnstm, 


MUS-TA' 9 HIG (mys-ta'sh3), n. Mustache. “On 
their upper lip large mustachios.** MiUon. 

MTJS-TA'9H|-0ED (mys-ta'shy-Sd), a. Having 01 
wearing mustaches. E. Sidney. 

MUSTAIBAy n. A close, heavy wooA imported 
from Brazil, and used in turnery. Simmonds. 

MGs'tAng, n. Tho wild horse of the American 
pampas and prairies. Thorpe. 


MGs'TARD, n, [It. mostarda ; Sp. moataza ; Fr. 
rmidm'dem — Ger. muat&irt, — W. mw^ard.'^ 
“ From mustum azd&nSy in allusion to its hot and 
biting character.** Eng. Cyc.] (Bot.) A plant 
of the genus Sinapisy and its pulverized seed, 
much used as a condiment. Eng, Cyc. 

mGs'TARD—pGT, n. A vessel to hold mustard. Ash. 

MGS^TARD— SEED, n. The seed of mustard. Ash. 
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MyS-TEE^ «. See Mestee, 

J\/IUS-TEV n. 2Jl. {ZoOL) A family of small 
carnivorous quadrupeds, of which the j^enus 
nr weasel, is the type. Baird. 

MUS'T^I-LrNE ( 10 ), a. [L. mitsteVmis \ mustela^ 
a weasel.] Pertaining to the w’easel. Maunder. 

MUS'TpR, V. a. [L. 7nonstro, to show ; It. wo5- 
trare ; Sp. jnostrar ; Pr. montrer. — Dut. monsfe- 
ren\ Oci , 7nuster)i 3 Dan. niDnstre ; Sw. vumstre. 
— “Anciently -wiitten mostreJ'* Bicliardsoii.'l 

[L MUSTEUKE ; pp. MUSTERTSirr, Mr^JTrRRD.] 

1. To assemble ini(irr nuns for rcMew, 
parade, cxeicisc, and inspection. 

2. To bring together ; to collect; to assemble. 

A daw tncked himself up with all the gay feathers he 

could inu'^tei , UEUrcaige. 

Syn. — See Assemble, 

M 0 S'Tg;R, t>. 01. To assemble as soldiers; to form 
an army ; to meet together ; to collect. Shak^ 

MtJs'TgR, n. {Mil ) 1 . An assembling of troops 
for a review ; a review of troops underarms, fully 
equipped, in order to take an account of their 
numbers, inspect their arms and accoutrements, 
and examine their condition. Mil. Enci/. 

2 . A register of forces mustered. 

Yo publish the muttei of your own bauds, and proclaim 
them to amount to thousands. Hooker. 

3 . A collection ; an assemblage. Johnson. 

To pass master, to pass without censure, as one 

among a number. South. 

Mt'S'TJglR-.BOOK (-bilik), n. A book in which the 
forces are registered. Shak. 

MtrS'TyR— PILE, n. A muster-roll. Shale. 

M&S'TJSR-MAs'TSU, {Mil.) One who keeps 
an account of the troops, or superintends the 
muster to prevent frauds, 

MtJS'T^lR-ROLL, n. 1 . {Mil.) A nominal return 
of the officers and men of every regiment, troop, 
and company in the service. Mil. Ency. 

2 . {Law.) A list or account of a ship’s com- 
pany, rcnuiied to be kept by the master or other 
per^Jou li.iMiig care of the ship, containin^j the 
names, ages/ national character, and quality of 
every person employed in the ship. Burrill. 

MOS'TI-LY, ad. In a musty state or manner. 

MtJs'TJ-NfiSSj n. The state of being musty. 

Mt^S'TY, a. [From must.) 

1. J&aving must; mouldy ; spoiled with damp ; 
soured ; moist and fetid, “ Musty straw.” Shak. 

2 . Spoiled with age ; stale. “ The proverb is 

somewhat musty.** Shak. 

3 . Dull ; heavy; wanting activity or practice ; 

rusty. “That ho may not grow musty and un- 
fit for conversation.” Addison. 

MU-TA-BlL^f-TY, n.^ [L. mutdbiUtas ; It. muta- 
bility ; Sp. mutahilidad ; Pr, mutahiUte.'] 

1. The quality, or the state, of being muta- 
ble; changeableness; mutableness. 

Plato coufesstes that the heavens and the fVame of the world 
are corporeal, and therefore subject to inKtatnlUy. StillinaJlecU 

2 . Changeablcness of mind ; inconstancy ; 
fickleness j vacillation ; variableness. 

Ainlutioiifl, 00 votings, ohntigo of prides, disdain, 

Niuti luiigiugy, slanduis, muutJlulity. Shak. 

JMO'^TA-BIiE, a. [L. mutabilia ; muto, to change ; 
It. mutaUh ; Sp. ynudahle.) 

1 . Subject to change ; alterable ; changeable. 

'if r’,< T* ’.poithnlil untl vu'Uthlo iiatiiu', neol- 
diMLii. I r!,( rptodKiM'iiiiUiid rN</{u/>/r> in lIiLir coiiLnn i'ii<‘. 

Sonih. 

2 . Inconstant; unsettled; fickle; unstable. 

Syn. — See OhatstQ'Eable. 

Jdtj'TA-BLE-N'fiSS, n. Quality of being mutable ; 
chaiigcableness; instability. Sherwood. 

MU'TA-BLY, ad. Inconstantly ; variably. Ash^ 

MU'TA^^E, n. A process for arresting the prog- 
ress of fermentation in the must of grapes. IXre. 

n. pi. [L.] Things to be changed. 

MU-TA'TION, n. [L. rntdatio; muto, to change; 
It. mtdasione ; Sp. mtttadon ; Fr. ymUatioii.] 

1 . Change ; alteration ; variation. 

AU that moveth doth rmtaHon lov e, SpeiMter. 

2 . {Fretich Lme.) Change, — particularly, 
change which takes place in the property of a 
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thing in its transmission from one person to 
another. Boui'ier. 

.Mutation of libcl^ {Law ) an ainendmont allowed to 
a libel, by which there is an alteiation of the sub- 
stance of the libel. Bouoier. 

JIU- TA ' TIS MU- TAM 'DJS. [L., the 7iccessary 
changes being' inade.) {Law.) Those things 
being changed in ciicumstances which the ar- 
gument lequiies to be changed. Qii. Rev. 

43^ “A phrase of frequent practical occuirence, 
meamii" that matters or tliinas are ceuerally the same, 
bur to be alteied when necessary, as to names, offices, 
and the like.” Bouoier. 

MU'TA-TO-RY, a. Changing; mutable. Ellis. 

MUTE, a. [Gr. /iurT»s, L. mutus\ It. ; 

Sp. 7mido , Ft. muet ] 

1, Not having power to speak ; dumb. 

To the mute 

My speech is lost, my reason to the brute. Bnjden, 

2 - Uttering no sound or words ; v of ^'^o.^king : 
silent; speechless; taciturn. “AI 1 

Milton. 

3 , {La 70 .) Applied to a prisoner who, upon 

arraignment, totally refuses to answer, insists 
on mere fiivolous pretences, or refuses to put 
himself upon his country, after pleading not 
guilty. B Olivier. 

4 . {Gram.) Noting a letter that is silent or 
nnpronouneed, as the 6 in lamb. — noting a 
consonant the sound of w'hich is almost com- 
pletely interrupted by a mutual contact of the 
vocal organs. 

5 , {Min.) Applied to metals which do not ring 

when they arc struck. Maundei . 

Syn. — See Dumb. 

MUTE, 71 . 1 . One who has no power of speech 
a dumb person. JOryden. 

He that never hoars a word spoken, no wonder if he re- 
mains speechless, as cue must do who ftom an inlant should 
be bred up among mutes Ilolde} 

2. One who does not speak ; a silent person. 

Your wmte I’ll be, 

When my tongue blabs, then let my eyes not see. Sfiak 

3 . In Turkey, a dumb officer of a seraglio, 

who acts as executioner of persons of exalted 
rank. Brande. 

4 , A person employed to stand before the 

door of a house in which there is a coipsc, for 
a short time before the funeral. Bi’ande. 

6. {Mus.) A piece of wood, brass, or ivory 

fixed on the bridge of a violin to deaden the 
sound. Moore. 

6, (G?am.) A consonant the sound of which 
is almost completely interrupted by a mutual 
contact of the vocal organs. 

jBEtP* The mutes are b, c liaid, d, g hard, 7 c, p, 9, t. 

MUTE, n. The dung of birds. Budihras. 

MUTE, V. 71 . [Fr. mutv\'] To dung, or void ex- 
crement, as birds. B. Jonson. 

MUTE’LY, ad. In a mute manner ; silently. 

MUTE'NUSj 5 , 71 , Silence ; aversion to speak. 
“ The bashful muf€9iess of a virgin.” Milton, 

MU'TJ-LATE, V. a, [L. mvtilatus ; It. 

mufilai'e\ Sp.mutil^r\ Fr. mttHlcr.) [^. muti- 
lated ; pp. MUTiL.ATiNG, MUTiLATUU.] To de- 
prive of some essential part ; to maim. 

Ariatotlc’s workt wore corrupted, firtmi Btrabo’a account of 
their having becit mutilated and conBumvd with muisturt*. 

BukfT. 

I will not In any word wilUngly mangle or mutilate that 
honorahU* man’s works. Str T. More. 

Syn.— A person who has lost a limb is mutilated ; 
one who lias a broken limb is tnaimrd; one wlio is 
niiirli and irrcaiilarly wounded is mangled. A mangled 
Iiody is one slain by being much wounded. 

Mti'TI-LATE, / 1. Deprived of some part ; 

MU'TI-LAt-JPD, ) mutilated. 

Cripples mutilate in their own persons. jBrovme. 

2 . {Efii.) Having base-covers which appear 
unnaturally short or curtailed. Burmeister. 

MU-TI-LA'TIQN, n. [L. mutilatio; It. mutila- 
zione ; Sp. muHlacion ; Fr. m7itilafion.’] 

1. The act of mutilating ; doprivatinn of any 

important or essential part. Pearson. 

2. {Law.) The act of depriving a man of the 

use of any of those limbs which may be useful 
to him in fight, the loss of which amounts to 
mayhem. Bouvier. 

MU'TI-LA-TQR, n. One who mutilates. Qu. Rei\ 
f tf, ff short; A, Jg;, I, <?, V, Y, obscure; fAke 


MU'TI-LOU’S, a. Mutilated ; defective. Wright. 

+ MU'TINE, ?i. [Fr- mwiSa/i.] A mutineer. Shak. 

t MU'TJNE, V. n. [Fr. 7 nuti 7 ier.) To mutiny. Burton. 

MU-TI-NEER', n. One who joins in a mutiny , an 
opposer of lawful authority . — a pci son under 
military or naval authoiity who icsists or refuses 
obedience to that authority. Addison. 

MU 'TING, 71 . The dung of birds; mute. More. 

MU'TI-NOLTS, a. Exciting, promoting, or rising 
in mutiny ; engaged in mutiny ; seditious ; in- 
surrectionary ; turbulent ; tumultuous. 

T.r"'’ -T'- \ U * r-'-' ’ on fail, 

1 11 i frailer. 

Syn. — See Tumultuous. 

MU'TJ-NOUS-LY, ac?. Seditiously; turbiilently. 

MU'Ti-NOUS-NJiSS, 71 . The quality of being mu- 
tinous ; seditiousncss ; turbulence. Johnson. 

MU'TJ-NY, V. 71 . [It. amnmtinai'si \ Sp. amoti- 
7 iarse\ Fr. rnutiner. — Accoiding to Menage^ 
from Low L. 77 mtums\ L movco, 7 notuSj to 
move.] \i. mutinied ; p)). mutinying, muti- 
nied.] To rise, or excite others to rise, against 
authority, — particularly against militaiy or na- 
val authority ; to move sedition. 

The same soldiers wlio, in liard service and in the battle, 
are in pei Inet in^'iect’oi* to their leadci8,in peace and luxury 
ut u . 1 L Cl » //I '/ .riii 1 (*b ' Soiitk. 

MU'Tf-NY, 71 . [Sp. 7notin ; Fi. mutinei'ic.) In- 
surrection, — paiticulaily against military or na- 
val authority; unlawful lesistance to a superior 
officer, or the laising of commotions and dis- 
tuibances on board of a ship against the author- 
ity of its commander, or in the aimy in opposi- 
tion to the authority of the officers ; a sedition ; 
a revolt. Bouvier. 

Syn. — See Insurrection. 

Mtj'TI-NY-lNG, 71 , Act of one who mutinies. South. 

MUT'TJSR, V. 71. rr,. 7 mtfio, or r?. MT’T- 

TERED; pp. vi ' I r\>, \ • i I'l •>.' 'r-''.nt‘.ik 

indistinctly ( • wi’" Miqx : .iiuiL'd. ' ‘•/. :o 

guimble ; to p. iin.iii. liu *»,d. 

M&T'T^IR, 1). a. To utter indistinctly or with im- 
perfect ai ticulation ; to muimur. 

A kind of men so loose of soul. 

That in then sleep will wiwUe? their alluiis. Sh(tk. 

MtTT'T^lR, 71 . Murmur; obsemo utterance. 

Without his rod reversed, 

Aud biK I'V n d 'mdh 1 . rt' dissuvuiing iiowcr, 

We ( a.ii’ot T' 1.1 ilie luiiv . Aliltun, 

MtTT'TJglR-^lR, n. One who mutters; a murmurer. 

MUt'TER-Ing, 71 . The act of speaking indis- 
tinctly; muimur; utterance in a low voice. 

MfrT'TER-lNG-LY, ad. In a muttering or gium- 
bling manner ; murmuringly. Johnson. 

M&T'TON (mtit'tn), 7 i. [Fr. 7 nout 07 i.'\ 

1. fA sheep. “Theficah of 7 n 7 ittons.** Shak. 

2 . t A loose woman, J. Webster. 

J8Qp> From wlnit alloy ion, it is not easy to say, 

unless from being considorcd as a lost sheep.** Marva. 

3 . The flesh of sheep used for food- 

mIJt'TON—BROTII, ?i. Broth made from mutton. 

MflT'TON-CHOP, 71 . A rib of mutton for broil- 
ing; a piece of mutton fioin the rib. Johnson. 

MrJT'TON-CfJT'I. 5 :T, n. A piece of flesh from 
the leg of a sheep. Sini7no7uht. 

MfJT'TON-PlHT, 71 . A large, red, brawny fist. 
“The soldier’s fmdton-Jist.** Diydm. 

mOt'TON— HAM, 7t. A leg of mutton salted. 

MtTT'TON-MON'G^lR (niai'tn-maug'gi’r, 8 * 2 ), n. A 
debauched man ; a debauchee, Oltapman. 

Mt^T^TON— PIE, n. A pit‘ made of mutton. Booth. 

MtJT'TON-Sfj'JgJT, n. The fat from the vicinity 
of the kidneys of a sheep. Si7nmonds. 

MUT'y-AL (mat'yu-ltl) [mfl'chil-sil, W. J. ; iwa'- 
tu-sil, P. P. Ja. 'K. j&.], a. [L. It. 

mxituo ; Sp, mutual ; Fr. Tmituel.) Each acting 
in return or correspondenee to the other; re- 
ceived and returned; interchanged; reciprocal. 

The scieneee are said, and they are truly said, to hnvo' a 
imUaal Ofunu'i'tmn, thnt anv mu nf them m«y be tin* bidter 
understood tor an insight into the rest. Bp. iiondry. 

On mutual wants bttlU mutual happimews. Pojte, 

jftSf “ The low vtilgarisfi) of * mutual friend * for 
* common friend/ ” Macaulay. 

FAB, FABT, FAUi; IlfttB, Ki'Xt; 
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Syn. — Mutual supposes sameness of condition at 
the same tune ; reciprocal supposes an alternation or 
succession of returns. Mutual affection, inclination, 
interest, or t riiit’o-. o'^o’^iligation. 

Mutual IS i!'!! I'l r.'i I ■'>. ..ith i,,l iniuo persons, 
or their ini. n ii. ■-( u :■ n* > ,.'i i.r ^ tj , i, to more 
than two. Mutual friends , common inteiebt or country, 

MUT-U-Al^I-TY, w. The quality of being mutual ; 
reciprocation ; interchange. JSAaA, 

MUT'U-AL-LY, ad. Reciprocally; in return. 

MU'TU-A-RY, 72. (JLaw,) A person who borrows 
personal chattels to be consumed by him, and 
returned to the lender in kind. Boutier, 

f MUT-y-A'TION, 72. \JL. mutuatio.’l The act of 
borrowing. Bp, Hall, 

tMUT-y-A-Ti'^TIOUS (mut-jii-a-tish'ys), a, [L. 

Borrowed. More, 

MUT'ULE, 72, [L. mutidus ; It. muttdo ; Fr. 97222- 

tule,"] {Arch^ A rectan- 
gular block, attached to 
the soffit of a Doric coro- 
na, corresponding to the modillion of the Ionic 
and Corinthian cornices. Bnttoii. 

mCtx, 72. [A corruption of mztcJc.'] Dirt ; muck. 
[Local, Eng.] Grose, 

mGx'Y, a. Dirty ; gloomy. [Local, Eng.] Lemon, 

n. A Christian living under the 
sway of the Moors in Spain. 

4®* “ So called, it is said, from an Arabic word 
signifying imitators or followers of the Aral}s,^^ Brande, 

Ml)^Z-A-RAB'fC, a. Relating to the Muzarabs, 
or to a liturgy preserved by the Christi.ans in 
Spain. P. Cyc. 

It is said that mass is stiU celebrated according to the 
Muzarabtc ritual in one cliaxiel at Toledo. Bt andc, 

Mtj’Z'ZI-NflSS, 72. State of being muzzy. Bechford. 

M&Z'ZLE (nihz'zl), 72 . [It. mtisOf and musoUera ; 
Fr. wmeau , — ‘Low L. 792225225, and its dim. 97222- 
seUm, Landais, — Skinnar thinks that the It. 3 ^ 
Fr. may be formed from the A. S. muthf mouth.^ , 

1 . Tne nose and mouth of an. animal. ’ 

And like a greyhound the muzzle and the head. Ludoots. 

% A fastening for the mouth to prevent bit- 
ing, eating, or sucking, as for dogs, oxen. 

A muzzle strong 

Of suntt iron, irsido m itL a Iiiik Spenser, 

3. The mouth or nose of any thing ; a nozzle. 
“The muzzle of the bellows,” Swift, \ 

MtJZ'ZLE, V. a, [ 2 . muzzled; pp, muzzlin<j, j 

MUZZLED.] 

1. To bind or confine the mouth of, in order 
to prevent biting, eating, or sucking ; to gag. 

This butcher’s cur is Tcnom-mouthed; and I 

Have not the power to muzzle him. Shak, 

2. To restrain from hurting. “My dagger 

muzzled*^ Shak. 

3. To fondle with the mouth. U Estrange. 

MtS’Z'ZLE, V, n. 1. To bring the muzzle near. 

The bear mizzles and smells to him. VBstrange. i 

2. To loiter ; to stroll about. [Local.] Judd. 

MiJz'ZLE-LAsh'ING§, 91. pi. {Naut.') Ropes 

to lash the muzzles of guns, so as to confine 
them to the upper part of the ports. Mar, Diet. 

M15'Z'ZLB~rIng, n, {Naut.) A ring which 

strengthens the muzzle of a gun. Mar, Diet, 

Ml^Z'zy, 2Z. Half-drunk; stupefied; bewildered; 
bemused, [Local and vulgar, Eng.] HoUoway. 

MY, 07* MY (ml or mo) [mi, Ja, E, K, Wb . ; mi 07' 
mfi, 5. P, F. 6’9W.], a possessive or an ad- 
jective pronoun, Belonging to me. — See Mine. 

« I’here is a puzzling diversity to foreigners in 
the pronunciation of this word, and sometimes to na- 
tives, when they read, which ought to be explained. 
It is certain that the pronoun my, when it is contra- 
distinguished from any other possessive pronoun, and 
consequently ompliaticjil, is always pionounced with 
its full, open sound, rhyming with fy, hut when 
there is no such emphasis, it falls exactly into tho 
sound of me, the oblique case of L Thus, if I were to 
say, ‘ My pen is as bad as my paper,’ I should neces* 
sarily pronounce my like Tne, as m this sentence pen 
and paper are the emphatical words : but if I were to 
say, ‘ My pen is worse than yours,* here my is in op- 
position to years, and must, as it is emphatical, be 
pronounced so as to rhyme with Hghy nig-hf 2fcc,»* 
Walker, 

Mt-CM 'LL- n, [Gr. pbrn, a mushroom.] {Bot,) 


The spawn of fungi ; the filaments from which 
mushrooms, &c., originate. Gray. 

Ml-CO-Lo(^'|C, I piKTjSf a fungus, 

MY-CO-LO^r'l-CAL, S and /ayaj, a discourse,] Re- 
lating to niycologj*, or to the fungi* P* 

MY-COL'O-^V, 92. A treatise on, or the science 
of, the fungi. P. Cyc, 

Mr-DliI',a-siSf 72. [L., from Gr. pt^ogy moisture.] 
(^Med.) A name given by several writers to moi- 
bid dilatation of the pupil of the eye, and by 
others to weakness of sight, produced by hy- 
drophthalmia. DungUson. 

MY-E-lI'TJS, n, {Med,') [Gr. pvtXogy marrow.] 
Infiammation of the substance of the brain or 
the spinal marrow. Hoblyn, 

MY-KoM-^-LIN'fC, a. {Chem.) Noting an acid 
resulting from the mutual action of alloxan and 
ammonia. Brande, 

M’YL'Q-DON', 72. (Pal.) A genus of gigantic ex- 
tinct edentate megatheroids. Eng. Cyc. 

MY-LO-HY^oId, a. [Gr. phXrjy the Jaw, and ioecbijgy 
hyoid.] (Jled.) Noting a muscle arising from 
the lower jaw bone, and inserted at the fore 
part of the body of the hyoid bone. DungUson . , 

t 72. [A. S. mynicen, mynecenT^ A 

nun or veiled virgin. Bdiley. 

f mIj'NCH'^R-Y, 92. A nunnery. Weale, 

M’e’N-HEER', 72. [Dut.] Sir, Mr., or my lord, 
among the Dutch ; in English use, a Dutchman. 

MY-O-DY-NAm'JCS, 72.^/. [Gr. pugy pvSg, a muscle, 
ancl Eng. dyjiamics.'] (Med.) The exertion of 
the power, possessed by muscles, of shortening 
themselves, or of contracting to produce mo- 
tion 5 muscular contraction. DungUson. 

MY-g-DY-NAM-l-6M^Jg-T5R, 92. (Med.) An in- 
strument for measuring the comparative mus- 
cular strength of man and other animals ; a dy- 
namometer. DungUson. 

Mlr-g-Dl?-N-A-M6M']5-T®R, n. (Med.) A dpa- 
mometer or myodynamiometer. DungUson, 

MY-g-GRAPH'fC, ? Relating to myog»a- 

MY-g-GRAPH'l-OAL, ) phy. Smart, 

Mf'-5G'E^-PHlST, 92. One skilled in myography. 

MY-^G^RA-PHY, n, [Gr. pvi&Vy a muscle, and 
yp6(po}, to write.] An anatomical description of 
the muscles ; myology. DungUson, 

MY-g-LOg'lC, P Qj, Relating to myology, or 

MY-g-t.6g-'{-CAL, > to the muscles. P. Cyc, 

MY-gL'O-gy, 92. [Gr. pvdvy a muscle, and Xdyosj 
a discourse.] That part of anatomy which treats 
of the muscles. DungUson, 

MY'g-MAN-CY, 92. [Gr. fiBf, a mouse, and pavreia^ 
divination.] * Divination with mice. Roget. 

MY^OPE, 92.; pi. my^ 5PES. [Gr. phvrLy yvisTrog, 
short-sighted ; (iba, to close, and Sip, the eye ; 

. L. myope, myopis ; Fr. viyope,'\ (Med.) A short- 
sighted person ; a my ops. Adams, 

MY-6P'10, a, {Med,) Relating to myopy ; short- 
sighted ; near-sighted ; purblind. DungUson. 

MY-g-P5T'A-Mt]rS, 92. (Zool.) A genus of rodent 
quadrupeds ; the coypou. Fa72 Dtvr Hoeven. 

MY^gPS, 92. One who is near-sighted or pur- 
blind ; a myope. Brande. 

MY'gP-SY, 92. (Med.) A disease of the eyes in 
which dark spots are seen. 

My'g-PY,72. [Gr.ftbwTrfa. — See Myope.] Short- 
ness o'f sight ; near-sightedness. DungUson. 

MY-b*SiS, n, [Gr. pirn, to close the eyes.] A 
permanent contraction of the pupil. DungUson. 

MY-g-SlT'lO, a. (Med.) Causing contraction of 
the pupil, as opium. Pereira. 

MY-g-TtL'l-TY, 91, [Gr. a muscle.] (Med.) 
Muscular contractility. DungUson. 

MY-6T'g-MY, 92. [Gr. a muscle, and 
a cutting,] (Anat.) The dissection of the mus- 
cles : — also the surgical operation of the divis- 
ion of muscles to remove deformity. DungUson, 

m 1^R'I-AD (mlr'9-?d), 92. [Gr. pvpi&g\ num- 
berless ; It. miriade ; Fr. myriade. — “ As the 


original notion is indefinite, not numerical, it is 
no doubt akin to L. tmtUus, and still nearer to 
Gael, mohry or inor, great.” Liddell ^ 

1. The number of ten thousand. Pearson, 

2, Any number eT.silv be counted ; 

any immense or ui ■; 'L number. 

Myriads of nvulets hurrj ing through the lavm. Teimyson, 

mItr'I-AD— MfND'^D, a. Having great versatility. 
The mynad-mvided man, our, and all men’g, Shakspeare. 

Culeridge. 

mL’'R~I-A‘GrJmme' y 97. [Fr.] A French tveight 
equal to 26.795 lbs. Troy, or 22,0485 lbs. avoir- 
dupois. McCulloch. 

MVR-I-A-Ll'TRE (mlr-e-a-le^tur), 72. [Fr.] A 

French measure of capacity equal to 10,000 
litres, or to 610,280 cubic inches. Brande* 

M S^R-l-A-ME ' TRE (-ma'tur), 72. [Fr.] A French 
measure equh^alent to 10,000 metres, or to 6 
miles, 1 furlong, 28^ poles. Simmonds, 

MYR'J-A-pOd, 72 . [Gr. pvniAg, a myriad, and rndg, 
vo^dg, a foot.] (Zoul.) One of an order of in- 
vertebrate having an immense num- 

ber of jo^rted fpe+, and represented by the cen- 
tiped I 'ud p' "Lw-wrun'. “Etig, Cyc. 

mITR'I-ARjEH, 92. [Gr. pupiap^og ; pdptai, ten thou- 
sand, and apx^i to command.] A commander 
of ten thousand men. Ash. 

MYR'I-AREy n, [Fr.] In the French linear 
measure, 100,000 sq^uare metres, equal to 246 
acres, 3 roods, 20 poles. WiTislow* 

MY-Rl'CAy 72. [L., from Gr. yvpUrjy the tamarisk.] 
(Bot.) A genus of plants, including the wax- 
myrtle, or bay-tree. Eng, Cyc, 

mI^R'I-CINB, 72. (Chem.) A solid grayish-white 
vegetable princi|ne whicri constitutes from 20 to 
30 per cent, of the weight of beeswax, being 
the residuum from the solvent action of alcohol 
upon that substance. Ure. 

MtR-l-g-PHfL'LOyS, or MtR-I-OPH'YL-LOfJS 
(131), a. [Gr. ftupray, a myriad, and ipbXXov, a 
leaf.] (Bot.) Having ten thousand leaves, or an 
indefinitely large number of leaves. Smart. 

Ml?’R-J-g-RA'MA, 92. [Gr. pvpt&g, a myriad, and 
Spapay a view.] A picture made up of fra^ents 
of buildings, landscapes, &c., so as to admit of 
an infinity of combinations. Brande. 

MY-rIs'TIC, a. [Gr. pOpov, an odorous oil.] 
(Chem.) Noting a fatty acid contained in the 
expressed oil of nutmeg. Brande. 

MYR-ME'L?-f)N, 72. [Gr. an ant, and Xiov, 

a lion.] (E'nt.) A genus of neuropterous in- 
sects, including the ant-lion. Westwood. 

MYR'Mr-D6N (myr^me-dSn), 92. [Gr. lyLvppllovsg ; 
L. Myi'midones,'] 

1. One of a warlike people of Thessaly, un- 
der the sway of Achilles, Liddell §• Scott. 

2. One of a ruffianly number under some 
leadership. 

Clodiua and Curio at the head of their mj/rmidowt. Swift, 
Myrmidim (^vpptlwv) a son of Zeus and Eu- 
rynediisa, whom IZeus deceived in the disguise of an 
ant. Her son was for this reason called Myrmidon 
(from pvpprii, an ant), and was regarded as the an- 
cestor of the Myrmidons in Thessaly. Wnu Smith. 

MtR-Ml-DO'NJ-AN, a. Pertaining to, or resem- 
bling, myrmidons, Clarke, 

MY-r5b'A-lAn, 92. [Gr. yvpofidXavog y L. myro- 
balanum; It. mirohalano ; Sp, mirdbolanos\ Fr. 
myrobalany or m’^robolan.'] A dried fruit of 
five Afferent species of the plum kind, brought 
from India for the use of tanners and dyers, 
and formerly used in medicine. McCulloch. 

MY-RON'IC, a, (Chem.) Noting an acid existing 
m black mustard- seed. Brande, 

MY-RoP'O-lIst, 92. [Gr. fxbpovy an ointment, and 
n<a?Ju>y to sell.] One who sells or deals in oint- 
ments or perfumery. Johnson, 

Mt-ROSFER'MUMyn, (Bot.) A genus of plants 
including the trees which yield the balsam of 
Peru ana the balsam of tolu. Brande, 

Mt-ROX-'?L'|0, a, [Gr. pA^v, an odorous oil, 
anda|{»ff, sharp.] (Chem.) Noting an acid ob- 

I tained from the Peruvian balsam, the woduce 

1 of the Myroxylon Peruiferuml Brande. 
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RlYRHn (mil), n, [Ar. wiwm — Gr. L. 

niyrrha\ It. § Sp. mirra \ Fr.awyrrAe.] A strong 
aromatic guiti-rebiii, the produce of an unknown 
tree growing in Arabia and Abyssinia, but sup- 
posed to be a species of Amyi'is^ or Mimosa* Ure* 
“ Good myrrh is translucent, of a reddish-yel- 
low color, biittle, breaking with a resinous lustre, 
and easily pulverized.” McCuUoch. 

Mlt’R'RHUC, a* (Chem,) Noting an acid obtained 
by heating the resin of myrrh. BraMe. 

M’S’R'RHINE, a. [L. myrrhiivus, or murrhinm,^ 
Made of themyrrhine stone. Milton* 

M'5'R'RHJNE, n. A kind of precious stone ; mur- | 
rhine. — See Muruhine. Milton* \ 

MtR'RIIiTB, n. {Min*) A precious stone having 
the color of myrrh, and a fragrant smell. Cmbb. 

M\^R'TT-FC)RM (micr'te-forni), a. [L, myrtus^ myr- 
tle, and forma, form.] Having the shape of a 
leaf of myrtle. Dunglison, 

MYR'TLE (niir'ri), n. [Gr. yh^ros ; L. my7 tus ; It. 
Sp. Fr. myrte* — Ger. myrte; Dan. 

myrte; Sw. 7nyi‘ten*'] (Bot,) The common 
name of plants or shrubs of the genus Myrtus, 
of which there are many species. 

XfS* The myrtle is a native of the south of Europe. 
It has been in all ages a groat favorite in Europe, for 
its elegance and its evergreen , sweet leaves. Among 
tlio ancients, it was sacred to Venus. J^Iyrtle. wreaths 
adorned the brows of bloodless victors, and were the 
symbols of authority for magistrates at Athens. Lou- 
don. Eng* Cyc. 

MYR'TLE-BER'RY, n* Fruit of the myrtle-tree. 

MYR'TLE- W.^X, n* A green solid vegetable fat 
obtained from several species of Myrica or bay- 
berry, especially the Myrica cerifera.Simmonds* 

'RITS, n* {Ich*) A species of conger eel, found 
in the Mediterranean ; Anguilla myrus.Eng. Cyc. 

MV-SELF' (m^-sSlf or ml-sMf) [me-s«lf', S* W.P* 
7* F* Sm*; mi-s€lf', Ja.; i»9-s61f' or mi-self', 

1. i, or me, with emphasis. 

I bad as lief not bo us live to be 

In awe of such a thing na 1 mysal/. Skah> 

2. The reciprocal of 7;^ in the objective 
case. “At a loss to defend myself** Swift 

The pronoun is sometimes omitted to give ad- 
ditional force to the sentence. “ Myself shall mount 
the rostrum in his favor.” .Sddisov. 

MY-sO'RiN, n. {Min*) An oxide of copper, found 
at Mysore. Dana. 

M^S-TA-GO^l'JC, ) Relating to the inter- 
M^'P-TA-GUijl'I-CAL, S pretation of mysteries. 
“ Mykagogical illuminations.” I>igby. 

M'k'S'TA-GOGUE ^iiiT-'ia-gSg). }>• [Qr. (ivardytaySs •, 
one initi.;*':'!, .uid nyo, to lead; L. mys-- 
tagogmi It. mistagogo ; Fr. mystagogue.) 

1. One who interprets mysteries. Warhurton* 
2* One who shows church relics. Bailey. 

Mlf'S'TA-GO-^'Y, n* [Gr. fj(v<rraytayla, initiation 
into mysteries.] The interpretation of mys- 
teries. [r.] MaUfider* 

t MYS-TE'RI-AL, a* Containing a mystery ; mys- 
terious. * B. Jonson* 

MYS-TB'RI-XRiGlI (-ark), n* [Gr. juwornjptov, mys- 
tery, and a chief.] One who presides 

over mysteries. Johnson^ 

MYS-TR'RI-OtlS, a. [It. ^ Sp. misterioso ; Fr. 
inystdriem.'l Oontaming mystery; not made 
known or understood; unexpLiiued ; obscure; 
unknown; hidden; not revealed; inscrutable. 

By a silent, unseen, mj/steriovs process, the ftirest flower 
of the garden springs from a small, insignificant seed; the 
niiuestic oak of thu forest from an ncorii tliu btiongest and 
wisest man from a wretched, hclploss, and senseless infhntt 
the holy and exalted saint from a miserable sinner. Borne, 

MYS-TE'Rl-OtrS-LY, ad* In a mysterious man- 
lier; obscurely; enigmatically. MiUon. 

MYS-TE'Rl-oys-NiSB^, n. The quality of being 
mysterious ; obscurity. Bp* Taylor* 


Mi?S'T5-RlZE, r. a* To make a mystery of; to 
treat as a mystery, [r.] Browne* 

MYS'T^-RY (nils'te-re), 9i* [Gr. ixvarfipioy, a mys- 
tery or revealed secret ; fiuew, to initiate ; L. 
tmjstermm ; It. tnistero; Sp. misterio; Fr. mys- 
ti^re.) 

1. Something secret, unknown, or not re- 
vealed •) a secret. 

Unto you it is given to know the mifstery of the kingdom 
ot‘hea\un. Jiar^-iv.Il. 

Those mysteries which heaven 
■Will not have eai th to know. ShaK. 

The gospel of Christ is a blessing, the spirit of antichrist 
a curse; both are equally denonunated inyaterif or secret, 
whilst they i enum concealed. Dr. Campbell. 

2. Something very obscure, incomprehensi- 
ble, or above human intelligence ; an enigma. 

This is a great mystery', but I speak concemuig Christ and 
the church Eph.v.Zi* 

Thou host nor ear no’* «oi'l to appreherd 
The sublime nont ii 'nd li'ii’i /// 

That mu-st be ui'i \ i u lo iiutuld du -atje 

And serious d<iL;i iiio ut \ iiifiii.ii Muton* 

3. The consecrated elements of the eucharist. 

In the Comirr^-O- T-r’ 

clemeuts, after ( •»*.>■« •- j ■ • * :■ ••• > -f 

teries. . • • . 

4:. A kind of ancient dramatic representation 
of a religious character ; a miracle. Bp* Percy. 

, 5. A trade, art, or occupation. Shak. 

Masters frequently bind themselves, in the indentures 
with their apprentices, to teach tliem their art, trade, and 
mystery* Louiner. 

.Mystery, in this sense, is said to be derived 
from flio Pr. mBuer (Old Fr. mesUer), a trade ; and it 
is sometimes written mistery * — Bee Mistery. 

6. pi* Certain leligious celebrations among 
the ancient Greeks and Romans, supposed to 
have been shows or scenic representations of 
mythical legends, not unlike the religious mys- 
toiies of the middle ages ; as the Eleusinian 
mysteHcs. Liddell § Scott* 

jgfip “The word mystety is often understood as 
something hidden from us, and which we are not to 
seek to know. It is most important, therefore, to re- 
membei that this is the leversi* of the Scrip uie sense, 
which IS, 1. Something that loas kept secret, and is 
now ‘ made manifest.'* ‘ The mystery of the gospel * 
(Eph. vu 19), &;c. ; or, 9. Something of an emblem, 
whose signitication is explained to all disciples. < This 
[marriage] is a great mifstery ; but I speak [I mean] 
concerning Christ and Jus cliiirch’ (EpL v. 32) ;~ 
marriage, that is, is a mystery nut in itself, but when 
regarded as an emblem of tlio union of Chnst and his 
church. Many parts, indeed, of the gospel scheme 
are but very ini perfectly revealed ; but Paul calls any 

i doctrine a mvsteiy, not so far forth as it la hulaen, but, 
on the contiaiy, so far as it is revealed.** Eden. 

Mi^S'TJO, n* One of a class of religious persons 
who piofess to have a direct intercourse with 
the Spirit of God ; one imbued Avith mysticism. 

“ They profess a pure and sublitno devotion, 
accompanied a (lusinteiested love of God, free 
from all selfish considorations ; and they behove that 
the Scriptures have a mystic and hidden sense which 
must be sought for, and into which it is necessary 
that men be initiated in order to understand their true 
import. — 'i’ho .Mystics are not confined to any partic- 
ular denomm.'iTion of Christians, hut may he found in 
almost every form of religious profession.” Eden, 

M'?S'T|C, ) [Cf pvcTixds : L. mystious ; It. 

M’^S'TI-CAL, ) «Sf Sp. nmtico\ Fr. myctUivei] 

1. Relating to, or containing, mysticism ; sa- 
credly obscure ; secret. 

Tho nmtiral hohao of Scripture ip that which Ip hidden 
hoiiL'nth the literal, tliii*. J«*i«s.iliMn i*. litcrallv n cUv of Jtidi a, 
but iivistmiUii the heavenly JernbOlem, the ctei nal habitation 
of tho saints. Eden. 

2. Involving some secret meaning ; emblem- 
atical; symbolical. 

It is plain, from the Apocalypse, that mystical Babylon 1* 
to be consumed by fire. Jstimet* 

, Mystic testament, (Law.) a sealed testament. BurriU, 

Mi^S'Tl-G^L-LY, ad* In a mystical manner. 

Mif S'TJ-C jVL-N feSS, n. Quality of being my stical. 

n. [It. ^ Sp. mintimmo ; Fr. mys^ 
tidsmei] The tenets of the Mystics ; a view of, 
or tendency in, religion, which implies a direct I 
communication between man and God through 
the inward perception of the mind ; quietism ; 
enthusiasm. 


3/V’Ocwn in France contrasts strikinsfly with mvstmsm in 
Q -T'"! tv'i 'r*"'. *’’C i" I sentiment, Qcr- 

: ■ ■ I " I. /j. .1. Vuuyhtiu. 

f . ( . • . ' ’ . i_ ■ • . ■ ■ 'i ■ V ofin- 

‘ , I ‘I * - ■ ■ I ' . I ' uiter- 

' I ,1 I • ■■ ■ ( i. % '> o 1 • ■ » • in the 

lecliiiss 01 the iiiuueii Jjoui. Atherton. 

MYS-TI-F{-CA'TION, 7i. The act of mystif}ing. 

MYS'T|-FI-CA-TQR, n. One Avho mystifies. 

JVIYS'TJ-FY, V. a. [i. MYSTIFIED ; Pp. MYSTIFY- 
ING, vvflT'rTi^D.’’ To involve in mystery , to 
treat ii. ■ .. \ as purposely to perplex. 

.S' = r--' * * 'f- ‘S’, ^ I t I-;-.*. 

cd ' I • ■ ■ I > ■ j 'V ‘ ‘ / 


M'V'TII, 71. [Or- piBos.] A work of fiction; a 
fabulous story , a fable ; an invention; a paia- 
ble , an allegory. Arnold. 

I use this term {inuth'l as synonymous with invention, hav- 
ing no historical basis. Pucock e. 

Syn. — “ A THi/f/i is a narrative framed foi the pur- 
pose of expressing some gencial truth, a law of iiatiiie, 
a moial phenomenon, or a religious idea, the dilfereut 
phases of which correspond to the tuui of the naira- 
tive. An aUegory ii^tces with it in expressing some 
general idea, but difieis fioin it in this,— that in the 
allegory the idea was developed before the/«m, which 
was invented and adapted to it. The allcgojy is a 
reflective and artificial piocess, the myth spnngs up 
spontaneously and hj a kind of inspiiation. A symbol 
is a silent myth, which inipiesses tlio truths which it 
conveys, not by siicccssive stages, but at once throws 
together (^iv /iJdXX. tv) signilicant images ol some 
truth.” Fleming. — See Fable, Parable. 

MYTII'-niS-TO-RY, n. [Gr. poOiaropia ; pvOog, fa- 
ble, and taropla, h'istory ; L. mythistot'ia.] His- 
tory interspersed with fable. Mamidet'. 

W^TlV\C, ) jGj-. fivOiKds > D. mythicits.'] 

M^TJI'1-C.^L, ) Relating to fable; fabulous. 

MY-TH0G'RA-PH5R, n. [Gr. fi&Oos, a fablo, and 
to write.] A writer of fables. IVarton* 

MY-THUL'Q-^^jpil, n. A mythologist. P. Cyc* 

MYTH-Q-LOG'JC, ) [inith-o-lbd'jo-kal, W. J* 

Mi*TH-0-L6p'l-CAL, > F.Sm. R. C. U -;‘,;iui-thp- 
lbd',) 0 -*k 5 il, N. P. Ja, K.], a. \Gi\ yvOrdoytKOi ; I’j. 
mijthohg Letts ; It. Sp. mitologieo ; Fr. ttiytho^ 
hgiqt(c.\ Relating to mythology ; fabuliius. 
^^'Mythological interpretation.” Rnlcigh. 

MifTH-O-LU^'l-CAL-LY, ad. In a mythological 
manner ; fabulou.sly. ' Sfmrkford. 

JVlV-TIiriL'O-GtST, n. One versed in mythology. 


MY-TriOL'o-^ilIZE, V, n. To relate or explain the 
fabulous fiistory of the heathens. Satidys. 

MifTri'Q-LOGUE, 71 . A fubic ; a myth. Geddes. 

MY-TIlUL'Q-lf^Y, n. [Gr. nvOo^oyla ; pTiOost fablo, 
and ^^iyo5,’a discourse ; Ii. mglhologia ; It. ^ Wp. 
mitologia ; Fr. tnythologie.] A system of fa- 
bles, or a trcatibc upon fables ; the collective 
body of traditions of any heathen nation, rc- 
spccthig its gods, and other fabulous supernat- 
xiral beings. 

The heathen mytholoay not only was not true, but was not 
ev<Mi Jiuni«»rted Uh true; It not only deserved no faitb, but it 
deinaiideil none. Whatvly. 

ClasMcal mythology, tho mythology of tho ancient 
Greeks and Romans. Mortlwra mythology, tho my- 
thology of the northern nations of Europe. 

MY'THO-FlA^M, n. [Gr. /o-doy, a fablo, and 
wPdnrpa, any thing formed or moulded.] A nar- 
ration of fable. [II.] Maundvr. 

Mf T'l-LlTE, 71 . (Pal*) A petrified shell of the 
genus Mytilm, Maundvr* 

MtX'l NE, n. (IcL) A genus of eel-shaped fishes, 
of which the hag {My fine ghiintm, or 
branckm glutinosus) is the type. YarrelL 


MfX*QN, n* {Ich.) A fish of the mullet kind. Aeh* 


MY''Z 6 m^EMJI 'mm, n. pi. 
[Gr. to suck in,] 
{Omkh.) A sub-family of 
tcnuirostral birds of tho 
order Pa9serea and fam- 
ily Meliphagidce ; honey- 
creepers. Oruy* 
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N the fourteentli letter, and the eleventh con- 
9 sonant, of the alphabet, is a liquid, a semi- 
vowel, and a nasal letter. It has two sounds, 
one simple, as in fan ; the other com- 
pound, or nasal, as in anger ffinger (82 and 83). 

NAB, V, a. [Dut. .S^ Ger. knappen ; Dan. napper ; 
Sw. nappa. — See Knab.] [L nabbed; pp. 
NABBING, NABBRD.] To catcli or seize sudden- 
ly, as with a quick grasp ; to seize unexpectedly 
or without \varning. [Colloquial.] Martin, 

nAb, n. [A. S. cncpp. — See Knap, and Knob,] 
The summit of a hill. [Local, Eng.] Rag, 

NA^BIT, n. A powdered sugar-candy. Crabb, 

NAB’LUM:, w. (il/ws.) A Hebrew musical instru- 
ment ; nebel. — Sec Nbbel. Brande, 

NA'b 6B [iia'bob, F, J. Sm. Wb, Ash-, n?i-b8b', S,; 
na'bJSb or na.'bSb, K. ; nai-bSb' or na'bSb, IVr.], «. 
[Corrupted from Hind, nawdh ; naib^ a baron, a 
prince. C, P, Brown,"] 

1. The governor of a province in Hindostan, 
under the Moguls. P, Cyc, 

2. A European who has enriched himself in 
the East Indies : — a man of great wealth. Todd, 

NAc'A-RAT, 71, [Fr. 7iacarat ; Sp. nacarado ; na- 
car,* nacre.] 

1. A pale-red color, with an orange cast, Ure, 

2. A crape or fine linen fabric dyed fugitively 
of this color, with which ladies rub theur faces 
to give them a roseate hue. Ure, 

nAche. See Natch. Todd, 

NAOK'JgJR, n, A collar-maker ; a harness-maker. 
[Local, Eng.] Le7no7i. 

NACK'^IIt, or nAk'JPR, n. See Nacre. Joh7ison, 

J\rAc-0-J)AJi', n. Captain of an Arab vessel. 

Makom, 

NA'CRE (na'kur), n, [Fr. nacre; Sp.wflcotr.] The 
hard, lustrous, and often iridescent substance 
which lines the interior of some shells ; raoth- 
er-of-pearl. P. Cyc, 

NA'CR^-oCrs, a. Having a pearly lustre like na- 
cre; iridescent. Bra7ide, 

SfA'ORfTE, n. (Min,) A white and pearly hydrous 
silicate of alumina, resembling a soft, earthy 
talCj consisting of minute grains or scales, and 
having a greasy feel. Dana, 

:n\A*dAb, n. The high priest of the Persians, 
whose office and dignity are similar to those of 
the mufti of Turkey. Benham, 

NA'DIR, n, [Arab. — It. ^ Fr. nadir,] (Astron.) 
That^oint of the heavens which is diametrically 
opposite to the zenith, or directly under our 
feet. Creech, 

The vmMt and tevxth are the two poles of the 
horizon. 

NA'BLE-STEIN, n, fGer. nadely a needle, and 
stdny a stone,] (Mm,) Needle-stone. Ure, 

fNdSVE (nSv), 71, [L. nterim,] A spot. Dryden, 

J^TiM'PCSyn,; pi. iVuasrr. [L.] A spot on the skin 
of children when horn; — called, when promi- 
nent, a Tnok, Dunglison, 

NApp, or nApt, w. a sea-fowl resembling the 
duck, having a tufted head ; Mergm, JomisoTu 

nAg, n* pDut. negge ; Scot, naig j A. S. hnmgany 
to neigh.] 

1. A small horse. Johmon, 

2. Aparamour,— in contempt, Skak, 

Yon ribald-rid nug of Egypt.” — In recent edi- 
tions of Shafcspeare, hag, 

NA'GEIi-FLtlH (nst'gl-fld), w. [Ger.] (Min,) A 
conglomerate rock. Smart, 

NAg'jGY, a, [Ban. kn^t a knot.] Ill-tempered ; 
irritable. [North of Eng.] Wright, 


NA'GOR, n, (ZodL) A species of antelo^ ; the 
gazelle of Senegal; Gazella redunca, Fischer. 

NATAD (na'yjd] [na'ygid, S. K.; nay'gid, TF. Ja, 
iStn , ; ni'?d, irr.], 7i.; pi. Eng. na'i.j.d 5 ; L. jvP- 
(n5.'j?L-d6z). [Gr. vatas, vaiaios; row, to 
flow; L. naias; It. fiaiade; Sp. iiayade; Fr. 
naiade.] 

1. A female deity who presided over 
rivers, brooks, and fountains ; a water-nymph. 

2. pi, (Co7ich,) A family of fresh-water bi- 
valves, very abundant in the North American 
rivers ; fresh-water clams ; Naiada, P, Cyc. 

3. pi, (Bot,) A small natural order of en- 

dogenous, aquatic plants, remarkable for the 
unusual simplicity of their organization ; Kaia~ 
daceWy or Fluviates, P, Cyc, 

NA'IANT, a, (Her,) Represented s%vimmmg, as 
fishes in an escutchon. Crabb, 

NA'IC, 71, A native non-commissioned officer in 
the East India Company’s service, answering to 
corporal. Stoequekr. 

NAIF, a, [Fr. — See Naive.] Of quick, natural ap- 
pearance, as jewels; — uscdbyje\\ollers.7^ni/t'^. 

NAIL (nal), oi. [A. S. ncegel; Frs. 7ieil; Dut. ^ 
Ger. 7iagel\ Dan. nagle; Sw. oiagel. — Sansc. 
7iahha.—~\Vacht&r refers to Gr, vuco-o), to prick, 
whence L. U7iguisy a nail, or claw ; unciiSy 
a hook.] 

1. The talon of a bird, or the claw of a beast. 

2. The horny substance at the ends of the 

human fingers and toes. Shak, 

3. A piece of metal pointed at one end and 
formed into a head at the other, used for fasten- 

Jng things together, particularly the parts of 
wood-work, by being driven through one into 
another. Bacon, 

4. A stud, or boss. Swift, 

5. A measure of length, 2J inches, or a 16th 

of a yard, as being taken from the end of the 
thumb-nail to the second joint, Joh7ison, 

6. Eight pounds weight. [Local, Eng.] 

7. A stamping instrument. Simmonds, 

On *he naUy into the hand ; immediately ; without 

delay. — To hit the nail on the heady to hit or touch the 
point exactly, 

nAil, V, a, \i, NAILED ; pp, nailing, nailed.] 

1. To fasten or stud with nails. Milton, 

2. To drive a nail or spike into the vent of, 

as of a cannon ; to spike, [r.] Bailey, 

NAIL'-BALL, n. (Mil,) A ball with a strong nail 
attached to it in casting. Stocgueler, 

NAIL'-BRO'SH, 7%, A brush for the nails. Booth, 

NAIL’^IR, n, A maker of nails. Johnson, 

NAIL'5R-Y, n, A manufactory for nails. Pe7mant, 

NAIL AD, 71, (Arch,) A Norman-Gothic or- 
nament, resembling a series of square heads of 
nails. Fra7icis, 

NAIL'WORT (nai'wiirt), n, A plant. Ash, 

NAIN'SddK, n, A species of muslin. W, Enoy. 

JSTA'Ive (na'Sv), g. pFr, ; h, imtiv^ts ; nnsoort 
Ttaiusy to he horn.] Natural; having native 
simplicity ; ingenuous ; artless. Dibdin. 

NA'IVE-LY, or naively, ad. With native sim- 
plicity ; ingenuously ; artlessly. Pope, 

JSrA'JFE-TE' (na'^v-ta'), n. [Fr.] Native simplici- 
ty; unaffected plainness ; ingenuousness; art- 
lessness ; naturalness. Gray, 

t NAKE, ? g, nacan, henacan,] 

t NA'KEN (-kn), ) To make naked. Tourneur, 

NA'K:^1D,^g. \A.S.nacedy Ttacod; nacan, henacany 
to make naked ; Dut. naakt ; Old Ger. naket ; 
Ger. Tiackt ; Dan, nrigmi ; Sw. naken,] 


1. Having no clothes on ; nude ; uncovered , 

bare. “ A new-born babe.” Shak, 

2. Unarmed ; defenceless ; unprotected ; ex- 
posed; unguarded. 

Look in upon me, then, an^l speak with me, 

Or, tiaked as I am, I v ill assault thee. Sfiak, 

3. Manifest ; unconcealed ; open to view. 

All things are naled and opened unto tlie eyes of him nith 
whom vre ha"! e to do, Meb, iv. 13 . 

4. Mere ; bare ; simple ; sheer. 

Not th"*' God doth reqii'ro notl'inc unto hapn'noss at the 

}'*ilitN III Pii-n «j\ .i.iTonh .i ;'»/•■/ luLef,. . Jiutclsar-airboiic 

LlI Lt .ill oiiiLT Ehiiiao a' f : s uoLlM"ir. JJctoUr. 

5. Not disguised ; evident ; plain, “ The 

naked truth.” Shak, 

6. Destitute ; deprived ; devoid. “ Naked of 

friends.” Dryden. 

7. Not assisted with a telescope, or with 
glasses ; as, “The naked eye.” 

8. (Bot^ Destitute of the usual covering or 

appendage. Gi'ay, 

Naked jiooringy (Carp,) the timber-work which sup- 
ports a floor. Brande, 

NA'K?D-LY, ad, 1. Without covering or clothes ; 
with nakedness or exposure. 

2. Barely; simply; merely. Holder, 

NA'KJgD-NESS, n. The state or the quality of 
being naked; nudity; exposure. Addison, 

’fNA'K^JR, n. A kind of kettle-drum. Chaucer. 

NA’K{R, n. A wandering pain passing from one 
limb to another. Wright, 

fNALE, n. An ale-house. ChaTicer, 

fNALL, Anawl, orawl. Tusser, 

NAM'A-BLE, a. That may be named. Nat, Rev, 

NA-MA'TION, n, [A. S. nhnwiiy to take away,] 
(Old Bi\g, ^ Scottish Law.) The act of distrain- 
ing or taking a distress- Cowell, 

NA*MJl.Zyn, A Turk’s common prayer. Maunder, 


NAM'BY-PAM'BY, a. Having little, affected 
prettihesses ; finical. Ash, 

Another of Addison’s favorite companions was Ambrose 
pi^.u a -rod v rr d r iri'^d’nr ’loo*. lio ' ad the hon- 
u. !i' ’ j r i'*:o - ii ii - * . e i n .i* .f j a-r v‘u which has 

.11.(1 ’ IK, /vr #(.. . MaeatHay, 

NAM'BY-PAM'BY, w. a finical person or thing. 

Pope, 

NAME, n, [A. S. navna; Frs. nama \ Dut. naam ; 
Old Ger. 7iamo ; Ger. 7%ame ; Dan. muon ; Icel. 
nafn\ Sw, namn, — Gr. ; L. noTnen; It, 

fiome; Sp. viomhre; Port. Ttome; Fr. wow.— 
Sansc. <Sr Hind, ndma ; Pers. Tunn, namah,] 

1. The word by which a person or thing is 

known, or that by which a person or thing is 

called, whether spoken or written, establitmed 
or imputed ; appellation ; denomination ; title. 

He called their names after the names hy which his father 
had called them. Gtn, xxvi. Id. 


2. A person ; an individual. 

They list with women each dCjgenerate name 
'Who dares not hazard lifb for future fame. 


JOrydm, 


3. Reputation; character; repute; credit. 

A good name is to be chosen rather than great riches. 

xxii. i* 

Good name in man and woman, dear ray lord, 

Is the immediate jewel of their souls. Shak, 


4. Renewn ; celebrity ; fame ; honor ; emi 
nence ; distinction ; note. 

'What men of name resort to him? Shak, 

5. The quality, office, authority, or po'wer in- 
herent in the person named ; behalf. 

In the name of the people, 

And in the power of ns, the trilmneb, wc. 

Even ftom this instant, banish him the cily. Shalt, 

6. (GraTfn,) A noun; a substantive. P, Cyc, 
To call names, to give opprobrious names tb.-, 

Christian name, the name given to a person, as by 
baptism, to distinguish him from others of the same 
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family ; — opposd to surname ; — also called ffiven or 
baptismal name. •— > Common, name, a name common to 
a class or number of persons or things ; as, patriot, 
ocean, erapiio, city, boy, girl, — Proper name, a name 
f)v whirb n sMiule person or thing is deiiotud ; as, Han- 
cock, Ml.iitiic, Russia, Loiicluii, Richard, Anne. 

Syn. — JSTame is a generic term for that by which 
any person or thing is called. .Appellation and title 
are specific names ; as, “ A title ot utilce or honor j ’* 
an appellation denoting sometliiiig characteristic. An 
appellatioe is a common name, as opposed to a proper 
one. The of Washington and Franklin; the 

tttles of General and Doctor. A certain man had the 
name of Jolin [of England], the title of King, and the 
appellation of Lackland — Reputation and character 
Iriiplv -iiiiK t!iii>g moi-j substantial than name. JsTame 
and .-ruii^wi "an* ot a more extended nature than 

nV . <Liil 1 is less ditRcult to get a name 

than to establish a ekaraetei or reputation. Repute and 
credit are acquired within a narrow circle, and may 
be either good or bad. 

NAME, n, [A. S. niman, nam, to take away.] 
(Law.) Tne act of dis training : -—a tking or 
chattel distrained. Burrill. 

NAME, V. a, [Goth, nammyan ; A, S. nemnan, 
naman ; Dut. noemen ; Ger. nennen ; Dan. 
neeviie ; Sw. ndmiia. — Gr. 6vop6^<o ; L. nomino ; 
It. nominare ; Sp. nomhxar ; Fr. nominei .] [i. 

NAMED ; pp. NAMING, NAMED.] 

1. To discriminate by giving a particular ap- 
pellation to ; to set or give a name to ; to en- 
title ; *0 title ; to denominate ; to style ; to term. 

*■« he not rightly named Jacob ? Cfen. xxvH. 86. 

Of them he chOi>e twelve, whom also he named apostles. 

Luke vi. 18- 

2. To speak of, call, or mention by name ; to 
utter or pronounce the name of. 

Those whom the fables name of monstrous size. Milton. 

3. To nominate; to specify; to designate. 

■Whom late you have named for consul. SliaX. 

To name the name of Christ, to make profession of 
faith in Christ. Let every one that naineth the name 
of Christ depart from iniquity.” 2 Tim. li. 19. 

Syzu — To name and to call both signify to utter an 
appellation. A person calls in order to proclaim, and 
names m order to distinguish. A king of England was 
named William, and called or styled the Conqueror. 
Persons and things are named ; persons only are nomi- 
nated ; a man is nominated to an office ; Nero was de- 
nominated a tyrant ; a duke is styled liis grace ; books 
axe entitled; persons and actions are characterized ac- 
cording to their qualities. Persons and things are 
mentioned generally, and designated and specked par- 
ticularly. -.-See Call. 

NAME%]g:SS, a. 1. Without a name j not distin- 
guished by any name or appellation. 

Beneath a rude and namc2es» stone he Hcs. Pope. 

2. Not known by name ; obscure; ignoble. 

Sameless and birthlesa villains tread on the necks of the 
brave and long-descended. W. Scott, 

NAME'L|;SS-LY, ad. In a nameless manner. 

NAME'LY, ad. 1. t Above all; especially. More. 

2. By name ; particularly ; that is to say. 

The cxcelleiicy of the soul; namely, its power of divining 
in dreams. Addison. 

NAM^JglR, n. One who names. Drayton. 

NAME'sAkb, n. One who is named for, or has 
the same name with, another. Addison, j 

NAN, int&rj. What ? how ? [Local, Eng.] Forhy. 

NAN-OE'IO, a, (Chem.) Noting an acid obtained 
from sour rice and other acescent vegetable 
substances ; — so named from Nanoy, a town 
in France. Hoblyn. 

NAN'DU, n. [Brazilian nhandu.'\ ( Ornith.) The 
American ostrich; Rhea AmeHcarm; — also 
written nandow. Brande. 

NAN-KEEN' [nan-ken', Sm. Wb. Todd, Rees, Wr. ; 
nan^ken, J».], n. A yellowish or buff-colored 
cotton cloth, originally manufactured at Nankin, 
China, from cotton (Qossjfpium religiosum) of 
the same colorj — also written rianMn. Brande, 

“ Since the cultivation of the raw material in 
the United States, nankeens have been manufactured 
here, in every respect equal to, and at a less cost than, 
those from China.” Bartlett, 

NAp, n. [A. S. oncep ; Dut. knoop^ A knap or 
knob ; a protuberance. Carew. 

NAP, n. [A. S, hnoppa ; Dut. nob ; Dan. noppe.’] 
Woolly, villous, or downy substance on the sur- 
face of any thing, as of cloth. 

Jack Cade, the clothier, means to dress the commonwealth, 
and set a new nap upon it Shak. 

The velvet nap which on his wings doth He. Spenser. 


NAP, 7). n. [A. S. hneeppiayi.'l \i. napped ; pp. 

NAPPING, NAPPED.] 

1. To sleep; paiticularly, to take or have a 

short sleep. L* Estrange. 

2. To be drowsily careless or secure. Bentley. 

Syn. — See Sleep 

NAP, n. 1. A short sleep ; a slumber ; a doze. 

2. A cant term for ale. [Scot.] Jamieson. 

NAP, u. a. To raise or put a nap on. Ash, 

NA-P-^'AN, n. [Gr. vairatos ; vAnr], a woodland 
vale ; L. napams.] Pertaining to the Giecian 
Napcece, or nymphs of the dells. Dry den, 

NAPEjW. [Of uncertain etymology. — “So named 
from the dowmy softness of the hair upon it.” 
Ski7iner. — A. S. eneep, a knob ; Dut. knoop.'] 

1. The back of the neck, or the prominent 
part of the neck behind. 

In his right eye the fatal arrow drove, 

Tlirough all the optic nerves its passage tore, 

And issued at Ms nape besmeared with gore. Boole. 

2. A piece of wood for supporting the fore 

part of a loaded wagon ; — written also 7ieap. 
[Noith of Eng.] Wright. 

tNA'P^JE-Y, n. [Ti. mappa, a napkin, accoiding 
to Qui7itUia7i, a Funic word ; It. nappa, nappa- 
rie ; Fr. nappe. — Old Scot, naipne^ Linen ; 
— especially, table-linen. Skelton. 

NA'PHEW (na'fii), n. (Boi.) See Natew- JbA»so«. 

11 NAPIPTHA (nhp'tha) [nS.p'thai, TF. P. J. F. Ja. Sm. 
R . ; n&ftlisL, Wr.}, n. [Arab, nifth ; Chal. 
Syr. naphta. — Gr. vdg>&a ; L. napht/ia.] A color- 
less, very light, volatile, and combustible liquid, 
consisting of carbon and hydrogen in nearly 
equal equivalents, which exudes trom rocks, or 
floats on the surface of springs, in many parts 
of the world, especially in Persia and the Bir- 
man empire ; mineral oil. Eng. Cyc. 

p^fTaphtha hardens and changes to the substance 
called petroleu7n on exposure to tho air. It may bo 
obtained from petroleum by heat. JEng. Cyc. 

11 nAPH-THAL'A-mIdB,». Inaphtha and ammide.} 
(C/ietn.) A compound obtained by distilling 
naphthalate of ammonia. Bra^xde. 

II nAph'THA-LASE, n. (Chem.) A substance ob- 
tained by* heating, in a retort, a mixture of 
naphthaline, nitric acid, and lime. P, Cyc. 

(I NAPH'THA-LATE, rt. {Chem.) A salt composed 
of naphthalicacid and a base. P. Cyc. 

II NAPH-THAl'IC, a. (Chem.) Noting an acid ob- 
tained from naphthaline. Brande. 

11 nApII'TH.A-LINB, 71. (Chem.) A solid carburet 
of hydrogen, which may be extracted by distilla- 
tion from coal-tar. It is a volatile, white, crys- j 
talline substance, heavier than water, and of a | 
peculiar aromatic odor. Bra7ide. 

I NAPH'TriA-LlZE, V. a. To impregnate or mix 
with naphtha or with naphthaline. W. H. Cooper. 

NA'P1-5R'§-B6NE§, I pi^ ^ ggt Qf made 

NAF{-51R*§-R<^D§, > of bone, ivory, horn, wood, 
or silver, invented by Lord Napier, for facili- 
tating the arithmetical operations of multiplica- 
tion and division. Brande. 

JVhpier^s bones ox rods consist of small, squared 

f iieces of hone or ivory, box or silver, about three inches 
ong and three tenths of an inch m breadth, the faces 
of which are divided into nine little squares or cells, 
each of which is parted by a diagonal into two tri- 
angles. On these colls are engraved the successive 
columns of tho common multiplication table, in t>uch 
a manner that the units, or right-hand figures, are 
found in the right-hand triangle, and the tens, or left- 
hand figures, in the left-hand triangle. Brande, 

NAP'l-PdRM, a. PL, napus, a turnip, and forma, 
form.] Shaped like a turnip. Farm. Enoy. 

NA'Pf-tj^M, n. (Bot.) Nipplewort. Crabb. 

NAP'KIN, n. [Gael, neapaiem, a napkin. — L. 
Tnappa, a table-cloth. — It. naj^a ; Pr. nappe, a 
table-cloth; s. nap — whence our diminutive 
Tzapkin. Talbot. — Napkin, the diminutive of 
name, in its modern sense, was the badge of 
office of the butler in great houses. Nares.} 

1. A cloth for wiping the hands and mouth, 
especially at table. Browne. 

2. A pocket handkerchief. Shak. 

NAp'KIN-rIng, n. A small ring of ivory, shell, 
wood, or metal, to enclose a napkin. Simmonds, 


NA'PLES-YfiL'LOW, n. A yellow pigment pre 
pared in Italy by a secret process. Uie, 

NAP'L^SS, a. Having no nap ; threadbare. Shak. 

NA-PO'L?-ON, n. A French gold coin of twenty 
francs (about ^*3.83). Shnmonds. 

NA-PO'L?-QN-iTE, n. A variety of felspar. Dana. 

NAP'O-LlTE, n. (Min.) A blue mineral from 
Vesuvius. Bra7ide. 

NAP'Pl-NESS, n. The quality of being nappy. 

NAPPE (nap), n, (Math.) One of the two parts of a 
conic surface which meet at the vertex. Davies. 

JsTappe of an Mfperboloid, one of the two branches of 
which the surface is composed. Eliot. 

NAp'PY, a. 1. fThat makes one sleepy. Martin, 

With nappy beer I to the barn repah ed. Gay. 

jgsp- Seienius refers it to A. S. hiKsp, napp, a cup, 
defining it inebriating; Sherwood and Wright define 
It strong ; Bailey and Martin, making sleepy, as 
strong ale ; Johnson derives it from nap, downy sub 
stance, defining it frothy, spumy ; Richaidson lefers it 
to nap, to sleep, as inducing sleep. “ Good ale, so nap- 
py fox the nones. Viyatt. 

2. Tipsy. [Scotland.] Jamieso7i. 

3. Having much nap or down on the surface. 

NAp^— TAK-ING, n. A taking by surprise ; seiz- 
ure on a sudden ; unexpected onset, like that 
made on men asleep. Ca7'ew. 

NA'PUS, 71. [L.] (Bot.) A navew or turnip ; the 
French turnip. Hamilto7i. 

f NAR, n. Nearer. Spe7iser, 

NARAS, n. An excellent kind of fruit. Alexa7ider, 

NAR-CAPII'THON, 7i. [Gr. vdpKaihGov.} The aro- 
matic bark of a tree which grows in India, for- 
merly used in fumigations, in diseases of tho 
lungs. Dunglison. 

NAR-CE'IA (nar-sS'ya), n. [Gr. v&pKjj, numbness, 
kupor.l ’ (Chem.) jL vegcto-alkaloid contained 
in small quantity in opium. Bra7ide. 

NAR-ClS'SlNE, a. Relating to the narcissus. 

NAR-ClS'SUS, n. ; pi. n^r-cIs'svs-e§. [L., from 
&r. vapKiffoos ; vdpKtj, numbness, stupor.] 

1. (Bot.) A genus of bulbous plants, with 
showy flowers, growing upon a scape, and hav- 
ing a cup at their mouth, the stamens opposite 
the sepals being longer than the others; — so 
named from its narcotic piopertics, and in- 
cluding among its numerous species the daffo- 
dils, the jonquils, and the tazzettas. P. Cyc. 

2. {Myth.) Iho beautiful son of Cephisus and 

Liriope, who, having seen his own image in a 
fountain, and becoming enamoured of it, pined 
away, until he was transfonned into the flower 
of the same name. Ovid. Wm. Smith. 

jy'jiR- CO 'SIS, 71, [Gr. vdpKtoffis ; vapKdio, to benumb.] 
(Med.) The effect of a narcotic; piiMitiou of 
sense; stupor. Dtmgltsoxi. 

NAR-C6T'IC, ) [Q.p, vapKitiriKSi ; vap/cdw, to bc- 

NAR-c6t'{-CAL, 5 numb ; vdpKi], stimor ; It. liy Sp. 
ha7X'ofico ; fjarcot/mte.] (MeeL) Noting an 
agent which induces drowsinoss, sleep, or stu- 
por; stupefactive. 

Narcotic poisons, poisons which act particularly on 
the bram, but without iiifiatning tho organ with which 
they como in contact ; as opium, &:c. Dunglison. 

NAR-C5t'|C, n. {Med.) A medicine wdiich in- 
duces drowsiness, sleep, or stupor ; as opium, 
aconite, belladonna, &c. 

J8(S* Narcotir<t differ from srdatires in that thoir 
first effect, particularly iii small (loses, is to stimu- 
late. P. Cyc. 

NAR-06t'I-CAL-LY, ad. In the mannor of a 
narcotic; by inducing sleep or stupor. Whitlock. 

NAR-C6T'{C-NjSBS, n. Quality of being narcotic# 

NAR-CCT'I-CO-AC'RJD, a. {Med.) Noting a sub- 
stance which is narcotic and acrid. Wright, 

NAR'CQ-TINB [nar'ko-ttn, Sfn, Wb. ; nttr'k9-tln, 
K . ; n^r-ko'tln. Brands}, n, ( Chem.) A vej^eto- 
alkaloid, contained in considerable quantity in 
opium- It is a white, inodorous, tasteless, crys- 
talline solid, consisting of carbon, oxygon, hy- 
drogen, and nitrogen. 'SiUhnan. 

NAR'C0-Tl§M, n. {Med.) Narcosis, [r.] P. Cyo, 

NArd, w. [Gr vrtpdbf ; L. nardus ; It, ^ Sp. 
do ; Fr. nard. — ‘ A. S. Tzard.] 
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1. An aromatic plant, — also called, from its 

blossom being shaped like an ear of corn, sfdca 
nardi, or spikenard. Milton. 

2. An unguent, or perfumed oil, prepared 

from the plant. Milton. 

“The spikenard [warrf] of the annents, es- 

teemed as a stimulant medicine, as well as a peiiume, 
IS tlie root ot J\rardoi>tach)j^ Jatamanstf ot the nioiiiitains 
oi the north of India.’* Gtaij. 

NAR'BINE, a. Pertaining to nard ; having the 
qualities of spikenaid. Wright. 

NAR'PUS, n. [L.] {Bot.) A genus of grasses ; 
mat-grass. Loudon. 

fNARE, w, [L. A nostril. Hudihras, 

‘RE^, n. pL [L.] The nostrils. Dunglison. 

NAR'GIL, 71. The cocoanuttree. [India.] Si77i7nonds, 

NAR'GTLE, 71. A Turkish pipe, having a long 
tube, for smoking through water. Sinimonds. 

t NAR'RA-BLE, a. [L. 7iarrahilis.1 That may be 
narrated or related. Cockeram. 

NAR'RATE, or NAR-RATE' [nSr'rat, W. J. Ja. R. 
E. Wh. ; nar-rat', S. P. F. K. Sni. C. TFr.], v. a. 

7iari'o, narratus\ lt.7iarrarei Sp. 

Fr. 7iarrer.'\ [i. naiihated ; pp. narhating, 
NARRATED.] To give an account of; to tell, 
rehearse, relate, or recite, as an incident, an 
event, a story, or a history ; to detail. “ I may 
aptly narrate the apologue.” Sir Ed. Coke. 
“ A fictitious story is 7iaTr)'ated.** Ahp. Whately. 

The several evangelists narrate the same events in divers 
manners. Dr. Trench. 

Johnson says of this word that it is “ only used 
in Scotland ; ” and the duaiteily Review, in 1814, 
thus spoke of it: “The abominable veib nariate, 
which must be absolutely proscribed lu all good writ- 
ing.” Yet this word h.is since been lepeatedly used 
in the Q,uaiterly Review ; and it is now much used 
by good wntois both in England and in this country. 

IfAR-RA'TIQN, 71. [L. 7iarratio ; Jiarm- 

to nar rate ; It. nan^aziotie ; Sp. 7um^acion ; 
Fr. na7'rafioii.'\ 

1. The act of narrating ; rehearsal ; recital. 

** The 7ia7'ratio7i of his dream.” Joye. 

2. That which is narrated ; a story ; a rela- 
tion ; an account ; history ; narrative. 

TTomcr introduces the best instructions in the midst of the 
plain est nai i afion v. JJt oome. 

3. {Rhet.) That division of a discourse in 

which are set forth the facts of the case from 
which the orator intends to draw his conclu- 
sions. Bi'aixde. 

Syn. — J\rarratian signifies the act of narrating, or 
the thing narrated ; narrative^ the thing narrated. Ra- 
latim applies to whatever is related, but is less fie- 
quently used in this sense ; recital relates to some- 
thing tiiat interests some individual ; an account is the 
report of some event. An interesting iiarratiom j an 
atTecting or simple 7iarrative ; a relation of the circum- 
stances ; the recital of one’s calamities ; an account of 
a transaction. — See Account. 

nAr'RA-TIVE, a. [It. ^ Sp. narrativo ; Fr, war- 

1. That narrates ; narrating ; relating ; giving 

an account. AyliJFe. 

2. Prone to narrate ; story-telling ; garrulous. 

“Age ... is always 7ia7'ratiie.” Dryden. 

The poor, the rich, the valinnt, and the aapre, 

And boii'iting } outh, and nva t utive ulil age. Pope. 

NAr'RA-TIve, 71. That which is related ; a re- 
lation ; an account ; a story ; a narration. 

Cynthio was much taken with my narrative. Toiler. 

Syn.— See Narration. 

NAr'RA-tIvE-LY, In a narrative manner; 
by way of narration, Ayliffe, 

N^R-ItA^TOR, n. One who narrates ; a relater. 

NAR'RA-TQ-RY, a. Giving an account of events ; 
narrative^ “"Letters na/rratoTyr [r.] HoweU. 

t nAR'RI-P'?, V. a. To give account of ; to relate ; 
to narrate, Shak. 

NAr'ROW (nar'rd), a. [A, S. nearow, nearaw^ 
nearwa ; manoim, nyrwiany to make narrow.] 

1. Having its sides near each other ; of little 
breadth ; not broad or wide ; as, “ A na'rrow 
ribbon ” ; “A narrow street.” 

strait is the gate and narrow is the way which loadeth 
unto lift*, and few there bo that And it. Matt. vU. 14. 

2, Of small or limited extent ; confined ; cir- 
eumsoribed; contracted; limited; straitened. 


nTu*„..T- J- — , , , , nation, and conAned 

}<) ■ * • V. . IViiJiuis 

t •”.1.' r 1*1 narroir. Howmuch of Gt>d 

an 1 i..r,ir». i- i'.* ^ . a never had any idea.! G’-tic 

3. Contracted in mind or disposition ; of con- 
tracted \ lews or sentiments ; bigoted ; selfish ; 
ilhbcial; ungenerous; niggardly; covetous; — 
in this sense'iiiuch used ih composition. 

Resentments are not etisily dislodged from narrotr minds. 

Cuhibet land. 

4. Near; close; within a little; wathin a 
small distance; as, “A iiarroic escape.” 

5. Close ; scrutinizing ; attentive ; careful. 

h'., I i.unul 

With nanoio search, and ^ * 1 . 'ii£p«.v..io.! u ci> 
Considered a. very creature. Milton. 

NAR'ROW, V. a. [i. NARROWED ; pp. NARROW’- 
ING, N.UIROWED.] 

1. To lessen the breadth of ; to make lessTvide. 

At the Straits of Magellan, where the land is nanoiied. 

Rrowne. 

2. To bring or confine within a smaller com- 
pass ; to lessen the extent of ; to contract. 

One science is incomparably above all the rest, where it is 
not by coiruytion nunoucti into atiade for mean oi ill ends 
and secular mtcreistsi. 1 mean theology. Locke. 

Who, born for the universe, nanaued his mind. 

And to pai ty ga\ c up what was meant for mankind. Goldsmith. 

nAr'ROW, V. n. 1. To become less broad ; to 
contract in breadth ; as, “ The road 7ian'oics,** 

2. (Ma7i.) To carry the right legs too near the 
left, as a horse in his paces. Fai'idei'^e Diet. 

NAR'ROW, n. ; pi. nAr'r6w§. A strait or nar- 
row passage ; — particularly the place in a stream 
or other body of water whde its breadth or the 
channel is much conti acted, as in the passage 
between Long Island and Staten Island, con- 
necting New York with the Atlantic; — com- 
monly used in the plural. 

NAr'RO\V-^1R, n. He who, or that which, narrows. 

NAR'RQWMNG, n. 1. The act of making narrow. 

2. A narrow place ; particularly the part of a 
stocking, or other piece of kniitiiig, where the 
breadth is contracted, — in which sense it is 
commonly used in the plural. 

NAr'RQW— LEAVED (-iSvd), a. Having narrow 
leaves. JPm7ia7it. 

NAR'RQW-LY, ad. 1. With the sides near each 
other ; with* little breadth. 

2. With small extent or scope ; contractedly. 

The Chii-t'h of Frg^nd i«t not «io wffrroW*/ oa^pulatorl that 
it cannotlLl! .uw’t'iHryiogii! u -i)i.*fu*»oigo\ciii'n«ii't >ti /, t. 

3. Closely; attentively; with scrutiny. “Watch 

Bianca’s steps so nari'owlyJ* Shak. 

A mail’s reputation draws eyes upon him that will nar- 
rowly inspect every part of him. Addison. 

4. Neaily ; within a little. 

Some private vcRsels took one of the Aquapulca ships, 
and very narrowly nilssed of the other. Uuv/t. 

5. Sparingly; avaiiciously. Johiieon. 

NAR'RQW-MIND'^D, a. Of narrow, contracted 
views ; bigoted ; illiberal. Blackstone. 

NAB^RQW-MIND'^D-NfiSS, n. Quality of being 
narrow-minded; bigotry; illiberahn. Joh7ison. 

NAR'RQW-NfiSS, n. The state of being narrow ; 
want* of breadth, extent, or comprehension ; 
contractedness; — meanness; poverty. 

NAR'RQW-SfGHT'IJO (-slt'§d), a. Having a nar- 
row s*ight ; short-sighted. Wright. 

NAR'RQW-SOULED (-sold), a. Of narrow, con- 
tracted sentiments ; bigoted ; illiberal. 

It is with nnrroir-eoMled people as with narrow-necked 
bottli s; tlu* lesii they have in them, the more noise they make 
in pouring it out. Swift. 

NAr'RQW-SPHERED (-sfSrd), a. Having a nar- 
row sphere of action. C, Lamb. 

NAr'RQW--STSrNED (-sternd), a. Having a nar- 
row stem. Johnson. 

NAR'THfiX, n. [Or. vdpQnl » narthex:\ 

1. A tall, umbelliferous plant, the pith 

of which was used by the ancients as a kind of 
tinder; Ferula. Marty n. 

2. {Ant.) A box or casket for containing un- 
guent. Wm. miith. 

3. {Med.) A collection of medical formulse or 

receipts ; a formulary, [r.] Dunglison. 

4. {Eccl.) A name given by ancient writers 

to a part of a Christian church. Hook. 


NAR'WHAL, n. [L. 72tzm, nostril, from tne 
size of ita nostrils, and ichale. — Sp. ^ Fr. 7iar 
xal. — Ger. naricall.'] {Zoul.) A cetaceous ani- 
mal inhabiting the NortHeni Ocean, having a 
long tusk projecting from the fore part of the 
head; sea-unicom; unicorn-uhale ; Monodon 
niouocei'os ; — wiitten also niu'ichale, 7 iai'ical, 
and nai'val. Eng. Cyc. Bi'ande. 

•fNA^. [Contracted from Af75.] Has not. if^entscr. 

NA'§.VL (naV. 5 ii), a. [It. 7 iasale ; Sp. ^ Fr. 7iasal ; 
L, nasusj the nose.] 

1. Of, or pertaining to, the nose. “ The nasal 

artery.” “ The bones.” Dunglison. 

2. Uttered or sounded through the nose. 

A nasal pronunciation is gn cn, in some lang-uages, to par- 
ticular letters, as, in French, to the letters iw and n in ccitain 
positions. Brandt. 

NA'§.\L, n. 1. A letter or sound uttered or pro- 
nounced through the nose. Holder, 

2- {Med.) A medicine to be snuffed up the 
nose ; an errhine. Burton. 

3. (Artnor.) A defence for the upper part of 
the face, or more properly for the nose. Fairholt. 

NA-§AL'i-TY, n. The quality of being nasaL 
“The 7iasdlity of the lir&t letter.” Sir IF. Jones, 

NA-§iAL-l-ZA'TrON, 7t. The act of uttering or 
speaking through the nose. 

NA'gAL-fZE, V. 71. To speak through the nose or 
ivith nasal sounds. Ch. Ob. 

NA'§AL-IZE, V. a. To render nasal. Wright. 

NA'§AL-LY, ad. In a nasal manner; by or 
through the nose. W7'ight. 

NAs'CAL, 7%. A medicated pessary. Du7ighs07%. 

nAs'C?N-CY, w. The beginning of growth. Todd. 

NAS'CipNT, a. [L. nascor, 7iascpns, to he born.] 
Beginning to exist, grow, or be formed. Gray. 

JTascent state, IChem.) the state of a gaseous body 
at the moment or its liberation from previous combi- 
nation. Priestley. 

NA§E'BfiR-RY, n. (Bot.) The fruit of the South 
American tree Aenras zapotilla. Loudon. 

nAsh, a. 1. Firm ; hard. [Derby, Eng.] Wright. 

2. Chilly: — nesh. [Local, Eng.] W7igU. 

NA§'1-CC5R-N0TJS [naz'e-kor-nus, Wb.; na'ze- 
kbr-nus, P. iC. ; nasc-^-kbr'nys, D’>.], a- [L.w<t- 
sus, the nose, and cornu, a horn.] Having a horn 
on the nose. “ Nasicornous beetles.” Browxie. 

NA§'l-FdRM, a, [L. nasus, the nose, and/b?*mfl5, 
form.] Shaped like a nose. Hill. 

NA-^CL'O-pY, n. [L. 7ia$us, the nose, and Gr. 
).6yos, a discourse.T A treatise on the nose, or 
the science that relates to the nose. E. Wa7'tcick:. 

nAs'TJ-LY, ad. In a nasty manner; filthily; 
dii tily ; — obscenely. Joh7)so7i. 

NAS'Tl-NfiSS, 71. 1. The state of being nasty; 
filthiness; dirtiness; filth. Hayward. 

2. Obscenity ; smuttiness. “The of 

Plautus and Aristophanes.” Dry den, 

n. [L. ; according to Plmy, 
from nasus, the nose, and toi'queo, to tw'ist, to 
torture.] {Bot.) A term anciently applied to 
some kind of pungent heib, as cress; — by 
modern botanists applied to 'jyopeeolitm majus, 
an American annual wdth pungent fruit. P. Cyc, 

NAS'TY, a. [Of uncertain etymology. Shkmer 
derives from Old Ger. 7iatz, Ger. 7iass. wet. — 
Wachter from wetzen, to wet. — Teut. nasz, nas- 
ty, Hollo way. — Goth, natjan .] 

1. Disgustingly dirtv: filthy; fo-fi : squalid; 
unclean; nauseous; <h t'c'i ; pi hi' 'd. Shak. 

2. Obscene ; lewd ; smutty ; gross. Jolmson, 

fNA'SUTE, a. [L. nasutus ; 7ictsus, the nose.] 

1. Having a quick smell. Evelyn. 

2. Of quick or nice discernment. 

Such as would bo accounted nasute, critical, and saga- 
cious. Bray. 

t NA'SUT^l-NJgJSS, w. Nice discernment. More. 

N A^TAL, a. [L. nataUs ; nascor, natxis, to be bom ; 
It. liatale ; Sp, Fr. naial^ Pertaining to birth 
or nativity. places.” Camden, 

Safe in the hand of one disposing power. 

Or in the natal or the mortal hour. Pope. 

Syn. —Sec Native, 

NA-TA-L!'^TI AL [L. nataUtiw ; nof- 
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falisy natal.] Of# or pertaining to, one’s birth or 
birthday ; consecrated to one’s nativity ; natal. 

We read in the life of 'Virgil how far hts iiatahiial 
had outstripped the rest of its contemporaries. JSi^ytu 

NA-TA-Li"TIOyS (-ITsh'us), <z. Relating to a 
birthday ; natal ; natalitial. Cartwright, 

tNA'TAIj§, n, pL Time and place of nativity. 
^^NataU of our heavenly Eling.” Fitzgejfry, 

NA^TANT, a. [L. nato^ natans^ to swim.] {Bot.) 
Floating on water ; swimming. Gray, 

NA-TA'TIQN, n. [L. natotio ; nato^ natatm, to 
swim.] Swimming, [e.] Brownie, 

NA-TA-TO'RI-AL, a. {prnith^ Noting a bird that 
swims, as swans, geese, &c. ; swimming. P. Cyc, 

NA'TA-TO-RF, a. Enabling to swim ; swimming, 
** Their [fishes’] natatory bladder.” Brit, Crit, 

NATCH, n. 1. The part of an ox near the rump, 
between the loins. Marshall, 

2. A feat. [Norfolk, Eng.] Wright. 

3. pi. Battlements of a tower. [Eng.] Wright, 

NATCH^— BONE, n. The rump-bone of an ox; — 
also called aitch-honet and edge-bone. Booth, 

NAtch'?-NY, n. (Bo#.) An East Indian plant ; 
El&itsine corocana. Hamilton. 

fNATH^L^SS, (td. Nevertheless. Spenser. 

t NATH' MORE, <2£2. Not the more. Spenser, 

NA'TION (na'sluin'), n. [L. natio ; nascor, natus^ 
to be*bom ; lt,'nazione ; Sp. nacion ; Fr. nation.‘\ 

1. A race of men ; a people born in the same 
country, and living under the same govern- 
ment ; a people distinct from others. 

The responsibility of nation seems to be separated from 
that oflndividuals; the une to he judged of m this world, the 
other iu the next. W, Bat^y. 

2. Emphatically, a great number. Young, 

Syn.. — J^ation denotes a race of men, or connec- 
tion by birth or descent j people, persons or men of 
common subordination, or those who form a commu- 
nity. The people of Sa.Yony and Bavaria are a portion 
of the Genu an nation, 

J[NA"TIQN-AL (n&sh'yn-ail) [nash'yn-?il, 5. W, P. 
J, E, F, Jd, Sm, R. C, Ivr . ; na'shyn-al or nash'- 
yn- 9 l, JBT. s na'sliun-?il, Wb . — See Rational], a. 

1. Of, or pertainino: to, a nation; as, **iVa- 
tional wealth ” ; ‘‘ yfafio'ial customs.” 

2. Common to a nation ; general ; public ; 
not local or private. 

God, in the execution of his judgments, never visits a 
peo])le vith public and goneral calamities but where their 
sms arc public .iiid naiunml too. * Mogers, 

3. Strongly attached to one’s country, as dis- 

tinct from other countries, — or to the whole of 
one’s country, as distinguished from a particular 
division or section. R. Choate, 

II NA"TIQN-AL-1§M, n. 1. A national idiom or 
phrase.* ’ Hamilton, 

2. Quality of being national ; nationality, [it.] 

||NA"TIQN-AL-!sT (imsh'^n-^Mst), n. {Theot) 
One who holds to the election of nations in con- 
tradistinction to individuals. Qu, Rev. 

IINA-TION-Al'I-TY (nash-vn-&l'§-t 9 ), n. The 
quality of being national ; national character. 

He could not but see in theiii that nationality which I be- 
lieve no liberal Seuutnan will deny. JJooiOi-ll. 

(1 NA-TIQN-AL-I-ZA'TION, n. The act of nation- 
alizing. White. 

11 NA"TIQN-AL-fZE (nash'vn-al-Jr.), v, a. [*. NA- 
TIONALIZE!) ; pp. N.VTIONALXZING, NATIONAL- 
IZED.] To render national ; to distinguish na- 
tionally, Ed. Rev, 

11 NA"TrgN-AL-LY (nttsh'ijn-al-l?), cd. With re- 
gard to the nation ; as a nation. South. 

B NA"TigN-AL-Nj5lSS, n. The quality of being 
national ; nationality. Johnson. 

NA'TIVE (nS'tiv), a, [I*, nativns ; naseor, natus, 
to be bom ; It. ^ Sp. nativo ; 1^’r. natif,'] 

1. That gives birth; causing to he or exist; 
— pertaining to the place of birth ; natal ; as, 
** Native place ” ; ** Native soil.” 

While smooth Adonis fSrom his native rock 

Kan purple to the sea, MUton, 

2, Accompanying or annexed to birth ; nat- 
ural ; original ; genuine ; real ; intrinsic ; in- 
digenous ; not acquired or artificial. 


And thus the native hue of resolution 

Is sicklied o’er with the pule cast of thought. ShaJ:, 

The inembeis, retired to their homes, reassume the 7iatire 
eeddteuesir of their temper. JSnpJt* 

3. Of the same birth or kind ; kindred ; al- 
lied; congenial, [n.] 

T'h'. V •- -.r-p ,n*v r to the heart, 

I . ‘ • .M : .o 

I- ' 1 - ‘ . I' . ■ I : i)- « ‘cki-.'.u 1 . Shak, 

4. {Chem. & Mt7i,) Noting a substance, par- 
ticularly a metal, w-hich occurs in nature pure, 
or uncombined with any foreign substance. 

Silver IS common natn'e, and also in combination with 
siilphi r, ant'mur.j , or ehloiine. . . . There is one native salt, 
theeaibouue " Bona, 

Syn. — Native (from 1*, na^cor, natus), natal (L. 
natalis, from hiatus), and indtffenous (L. indigma, from 
m and g-iffno), all refer to biixli or origin. Natural (L. 
natura) refers to the natuie of a thing. Native land, 
town, or country ; native inhahitanta or language ; 
natal day, hour, or star ; indisrenous animals or plants ; 
natural productions ; original inhabitants. Natural 
disposition oi turn of mina ; native simplicity ; native 
eloquence ; congenial disposition or character ; ge«- 
uine substance. “ With us the term nature is more 
vaguely extensive than the terms physics, physical, 
physiology, physiolcgical, or even than the adjective 
natural', whereas, in the philosophy of Germany, 
natur and its correlatives, whether of Greek or Latin 
derivation, are, in general, expiesaive of the world of 
matter, in contrast to the world of intelligence.” Sir 
Wm, Hamilton, 

nA'TIVE, n. 1. One bom in a place or country ; 
an original inhabitant. Baco7i, 

2. t Offspring, Shale, 

3. That which grows in a country. Smart, 

NA'Tl VE-LY, ad. In birth or origin ; originally ; 
naturally ;* intrinsically ; really. Lightfoot, 

NA'T|VE-NfiSS, w. The state of being native. 

NA'T|V-1SM, 7t. Partiality for native-born- citi- 
zens. [Modern.] 

NA-TiV'r-TY, w. 1. Birth; a coming into life. 

At thy nativity, a glorious quire 

Of angels in the fields of Bctlilehem sung. Milton. 

2. Time, place, or manner of birth. 

Thy birth and thy ncdvnty is of Canaan. JBzek, xvi. 3. 

8. The state or the place of being produced. 
These, in their dark nativity, the deep 
Shall yield us. Milton. 

4. (Astrol) A representation of the positions 

of the heavenly bodies at the moment of one’s 
birth ; a horoscope. Bra7xde. 

nAt'KA,?^. {Or7iith.) A kind of shrike. Pe7i7\a7Xt. 

NA'TRI-t^N, Tfi. Natron. Crabb. 

nJ ' TRJX, n, [L., a water-serpent.l (Herp.) A suh- 
genus of colubers of which the common harm- 
less snake (^Coluber natrix) is the type. Braude, 

NAT'RO-LTTE, n. [fiatroTi and Gr. XiOos, a stone.] 
(Mm.) A white, yellowish, or gray hydrous sili- 
cate of alumina and soda, occurring in fibrous 
masses in cavities in amygdaloidal trap, basalt, 
and similar rocks. Dana, 

NA'TRON, n. [Low L. ; Gr. vlrpov.) (Min.) A 
native carbonate of soda, which occurs in Egypt 
and many other parts of the world. It is the 
nitre of the Bible. Dana, 

nAT'TJPR— JACK, n. A small toad of a light 
brownish-yellow color clouded with dull olive, 
and having a bright-vellow line running along 
the middle of the hack ; Bitfo calamita of Lau- 
rentior ; Raiia ruheta of Lihneeus. Beil. 

NAT'Tl-LY,fl!<iJ. Sprucely; tidily. [Local.] Wright. 

NAt'TY, a. Spruce ; neat, [Local, Eng.] Qu, Rev. 

NAt'U-RAL (n&t'yyt-r^l) [nSt'clmr-?!, S. ; nUt'chG- 
r?il, W, J. Jvr . ; nitt'a-rsil, E.Jd, ; nSt'yyr-^^l, AT.], 
a, [L. naturalis ; noitura, nature ; It. naturals ; 
Sp. rwtured ; Fr. naturel.\ 

1. Of, or pertaining to, nature ; produced by, 
or proceeding from, nature ; not acquired ; not 
artificial; not assumed; as, gifts.” 

2. According to, or consonant with, nature; 
according to the ofdor or course of nature. 

What can be more <mdvrnl than the eircumst&nces In fhe 
behavior of thcoe women who had lost their huubunds on 
this fatal day ? Jiadwin, 

3. Coming in the course of nature ; not vio- 
lent. ** A natural dmth** Johmon, 

4. True to nature or to life ; like nature ; as, 
“ A natural appearance.” 

5. Connected by the ties of consanguinity* 


A secret and villanous contriver against me, his natural 
brother. Shak. 

0. Legitimate ; la^vful ; legal, [n,] 

Whom should he follow but his natural Mug? Shak, 

7. Having affection for one’s kindred; not 
unnatural. 

O T ■"’ P'’ " ''r’r’ m"* t^v 'T f— 

^ . 'i\'- --v '! 

: • J '■! . !■ (. J’ce do, 

Were all thy children kind ana natu?atl Shak. 

8. Born in a state of nature ; born out of 
wedlock ; illegitimate ; as, “ A 7iatu7'al son.” 

9. (Math.) Noting a function taken in, or 
referred to, some system in which the base is 1. 

“ Natural numbers are those commencing at 
1, each being equal to the pieceding, plus 1. Natural 
sines, tangents, &:c., are sines, tangents, &.c,, taken in 
aics, whose idtlii are 1. Natural logarithms ... are 
thos-e taken in a system whose modulus is l.^Wa, 4* F. 

10. (Mus.) Noting an air or modulation of 

h-'r^ony whmh moves by smooth and easy tran- 
-:r !.:•««_- little, or gradually, from the 

original kev : — rotin^ n key [C major] which 
requires t- i: 'ei ^ ’..■■•p i a t to form the inter- 
v.Oq ; — n-iT.r- music, or musical sounds,pro- 
d.ic-c’’ i'*.' \ 0 . 1 0 , as distinguished from instru- 
mental 'music or musical sounds. Mooi^e, 

11. Kind ; humane. [Local, Eng.] Wright* 

Natural harmony, (JI/ms.) the haimony of the triad 

or common chord. ~ Natural history, the history of 
all that is in nature ; particularly, the history of the 
productions of the eaitli, coiupiehending the descrip- 
tion and classification of animals, vegetables, and 
minerals. — Natuial key, (Mus.) a key having neither 
a flat noi a sharp tor its signature, as the key of 0. — 
Natuial modulation, a modulation piocecding from the 
principal key into the lelative keys. — Natural orders, 
(Bot.) gioups of genera which bear greater resem- 
blance to each othei than to any thing else. — Natuial 
philosophy, the science of nature, or tJie science which 
treats of the phenomena and laws of the material 
world. In modem usage, the term is restiicted to that 
branch of natural science which considers the proper- 
ties of natural bodies, and thoir actions on each other ; 
physics. — JVbZura religion, or natural theology, evi- 
dences of the existence and attiibutcs of God, observ- 
able in the constitution of nature; — opposed to re- 
vealed religion. — Natural sciences. See SCIENCES. 

Syn.— See Native. 

NAT'U-RAL (nat'yu-rgil), n. 1. A simpleton ; an 
idiot; a fool. “ A perfect Locke, 

2. t A native ; an original inhabitant. 

The inhabitants and 7iatura.ls of the place. AUtoU 

3. t A gift or endowment of nature. Wotto7i, 

4. (Mus.) A character used to contradict u 

some sharp or flat previously expressed or ^ 
understood. Moore, 

nAt'TJ-RAL-BORN, a. Native in a country ; not 
alien. “ Naim*al-bor7i subjects.” Blacksto7\e, 

nAT'U-RAL-T§M (n&t'yti-r?il-l7.m), 7i. 1. Mere 

state of ’nature. LaT'mgto7i, 

2. The doctrine which ascribes the phenom- 
ena of nature to a blind force acting necessarily. 

Ho [Bolingbioke] was of that sect 'A]ii(‘l<, tn avoid a more 
odious name, cliubc to distinguiith iiiLit li^ tliut of natu- 
ralism. JIurd, 

NAT'U-RAL-IST (nat'yy-r?il-lat), n, I. One versed 
in the knowledge of nature, or natural philos- 
ophy, more especially of natural history. Mot^c. 

2. A believer in naturalism ; a deist. 

A naturalist y two hundred years ago, was a denier of re- 
vealed truth: he i« now an invi'stlgutor, and often a pious 
one, of naturi- and its laws; yet tho word has remained true 
to its etymology all the while. TreneJi, 

nAT-TJ-RAl'I-TY, n. Naturalness, [k.] Smith. 

NAT-rj-R/VL-l-ZA'TrON, n. The act of naturaliz- 
ing, ’or the state of being naturalized. Baoo7u 

NAT'i;t-R/3iL-IZR (nat'yii-ral-lz), V. a. [i. NATir- 
KALIZni); pp, NATURALIZING, NATrUALIZIlI).] 

1. To render natural ; to make easy by habit. 

Custom has naturedized his labor to him. South, 

2. To receive or adopt as native ; to invest 
with the privileges of native subjects or citizens. 

The Irish might not be naturalized without damage to 
themselves or the crown. Ikiews. 

B NAT'V-Ei^L-LY (n»t'yu-r»l-l$), ad, 1, In a nat- 
ural manner ; according to nature. South, 

2, Spontaneously ; without cultivation or art. 

There is no place where wheitt naturatlv grows. Johnsm, 

II NAT'y-RAI-.-Ni%8B (nht'yn-rsl-nSH), n. The state 
or the quality of being natural. South, 

II nAT'URE (nst'yvr) [niVliur, S, J, Wr,\ iia'char, 
W , ; nE'tfir, F. C , ; u£t yvr,\r<*. A". ; nft'tyur, Scott*, 


fAe, fAst, fAll; Htiia, nto; 
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n5'tur, colhquiallif na'clifir, Sm. “There is a NAUGIIT (nl 
vulgar pionunciation of this word, as if wiitten iiairuht, nc 

na4e}\ which cannot be too carefully avoided.’* not, and ir 

Walker'], ti. [L. natura\ nascor, nutus^lo be aught; Oh 
born ; It. ^ Sp. tiaiura ; Fr. nature.] nielit, niht 

1. The system of created things ; the creation ; X othing ; - 

the world ; the universe. it from mih 

If their dam may be judge, the young apes are the most To sH at n 
beautiful things in GlanviU. to doapuse. 

JV'W*'/'" i-uvs lo’- fri Ti jht. er ? *> 

<*».'- i! I. : >n » ii" n ..im 1 .il I w ' _'ht. Pope. 

And look through »a£{/re up to natui e’.s God. jPojje. NAUGHT (n3 

O.how ean«t thou Tonour.re the bonndless store naughtV ; \ 

O* * li.'Mii-, wi.uli i,aiun' III 'lui \t)iuv jxeldb! Heattie. g. 

J0S5“ “ The term nature is used sometimes in a wid- 
er, bometiines in a narrower extension. When em- NAUGHT (nD 
ployed in its most extensive ineaniiiff, it embraces the vt rTf^u/rrij j 
two worlds of mind and matter. When emplojed in i i-i. 

its most restricted sifrnification, it is a synonynie tor manner ; v 
the latter only, and is then used in contradistinction pj S UGH'Ti-Tv 
totheformei.” Hamilton. badness; i: 

J8£Sr* “ The word nature lias been used in two senses ; Transcress* 

viz., actively and passively, energetic and material. ^ 

In the first it signifies the inward principle of what- « Slicrh 

ever r»q''"a»tp for the reality of a thing as existent. ^ 

... Ill ‘i.i - lo'i J or material sense of the word nature, verseness ; 
we mean by it the sum total of all things, so far as a NAUGHT'L 
they are objects of our senses, and consequently of ' 
possible experience, — the aggiegate of phenomena, NAUGH'TY 
whether ''\«-tiMg for our outward senses or for our Sattgldy 
inner aensi .' i • 'i-. 2. Unfit 

2 . The state, properties, or essence of any swim in.” 

particular thing or class of things, or that which 3. "VVicki 
constitutes it what it is. **The nature of Annuff/u^ p 

brutes.” Witkms. mouth.^_ 

Why leaped the hills? why did the mountains shake - • 

What ailed them, their fixed to torsake? Cowley. ^ IVIiseh 

3. The soul or active principle of the universe ; 

the creator, author, or producer of things. m^^aking 

Hear, Nature, hear! Dear goddess, hear! SAaX:. Smart. 

When it was sad T^’o V*''eniana have 

condemned you to I o, .e - . i .v v' * »*in Bacon. NAU L.\^E, ^ 

jecg=“ “ We conceive a power or a cause distinct Money pai( 

from the effects, and call that power Mtture, wliicli j 

at other times we call God.” Smart. JNAUftiA-fcii 

“ There is no such thing as what men com- TTr 
monly call the course of nature, or the power of iiat- 
ttre. The couise of nature, truly and properly speak- J.. A nav 
ing, is nothing else but the wiU of God producing mock naval 

certain effects in a continued, regular, constant, and 2. {Rome 
uniform manner, — which course or manner of acting, jgght : ~ th( 

being in every movement perfectly arbitrary, is as exhibited, 
easy to be altered at any time as to bo preserved.” 

Clarke. NAUS'CO-py 

4. The established or regular course of things. o-xou-fw, 

My end theapproac 

Was wrought by nofure, not by vile offence. Shak. nAU'S^I-A (n 

6. The constitution, regular course, or appear- yaus, a s'hip 
ances of things. ness ; sickr 

The works, whether of poets, painters, moralists, or histo- vomit ; qua 

xians, which are built upon general nature, live for ever. 

Reynolds. nAU^SJ^J-ANT 

6. The constitution or aggregate powers of a stance that 

body, especiaUy of a living one. NAU*SE-ATE 

When physicians say that nature is strong. Jhyle. secitl^ ’ nav 

7. Sort; kind; species; particular character. nausea 

“A dispute of this Drydm. nation to ’v 

8. Adaptation to nature ; accordance with, or disgust, 

conformableness to, truth or reality. ^ 

Only nature can please those tastes which are unpr^udiced that an ill cool 
and refined. Mmn. s rjAgp^STE 

9. Natural affection or reverence. Pope. w,* 

10. Temper; disposition; as, “ Good nature.*" ^ 

11. An intelligent befaff. .n&SiS' 

Tlxat reverence which is due to a superior nature. Addison. 2 To ma 

Law of nature. See Law. 3^ 'j'g 

Syn.—- See Kind. He let go hi 

I tNAT'yRE, V. a. To endow with natural qual- nAu'SE-AT-] 

ities. Gower. nausea or d 

II nAt^ITRED (nat'yijircl'), a. Disposed by nature ; NAU-SJp-A'Tl 

having a nature or disposition ; — used in com- nauseating 
position ; as, good-wofwre^f, ‘iii-natured. Johnson. a t! 

II I NAT'URE-LfiSS, a. Not consonant with nat- nausea; na 

ure ; unnatural. Milton. p^AU'SEOyS 1 

nAT'VR-I^M, n. Naturalism, [n.] Xhtnglison. nausea ; It. 

II t NAT'yE-IST (nat'y^!ir-SBt), n. One who ascribes 
all things to nature ; a naturalist. Boyle. ^^ous and u 

tNA-Til'RJ-TY, n. The state or the quality of NAu'SEOys- 
heing produced by nature. Brovme. disgustmgl; 

fNAU'FRA^E (nd.w'fraj), \Fx. \ Tu. naiffracfi<. NAlTSEOyS- 
wn.] ShiVreok. Bacon. of being na 

fNAu FRA-GOtJs, a. [L, natifragus.] Causing NAU^TIC, 
shipwreck. Bp. Taylor. NAU'TJ-CAL 


NAUGIIT (ndwt>, 71. [M. Goth, nitenihty A. S. 

7iairuht, nawihf, nenc/it, lunthf, na/it, noht ; ne, 
not, and iruhf, iciht, .1 xxight, a whit,an} thing, 
aught; Old Ger. nioicihf^ uitiret, j 

nielit, nihtl nicht, nut, nit, mut-, Ger. mchtb.] I 
Nothing; — often writt. 1 . no'ijn'. ro M.'>.tingui&h * 
it from naught, adj- “ A .*//., a :i utn.** Shak. 

To set at nauifht, to resard or esteem as of no value ; 
to doapiise. “ Whj do&t thou set at naught thy broth- 
er ^ ” Rom. xiv. 10. 

nAugHT (nawt), a. Of no value; worthless; bad; 
naughty ; vile ; base. “ It is fiaught, it is naught, 
saith the buyer.” Prov. xx. 14. 

NAUGHT (nawt), ad. In no degree; not at all. 

NAUGH'TI-LY (niw'tc-le), ad. In a naughty 
manner; wickedly; perxersely. IShak. 

NAUGH'Tl-NESS (nlw'te-n€s), 1. Wickedness ; 
badness ; iniquity ; vice. 

Transgressors shall be taken in their own naufjJiimess. 

Btoi\ XIV. 10 . 

2. Slight vdekodness, as of children ; per- 
verseness ; forwardness. Johnson. 

t NAUGHT'LY, atf. Naughtily. Mir. for Mag. 

NAUGH'TY (naw'te), a. 1. Worthless; bad. 
^'‘Sattghhj tigs.’* Jer. xxiv. 2. 

2. Untit ; unfavorable. “A naughty night to 

swim in.” Hhak. 

3. Wicked; sinful; corrupt. 

A naughty person, a wicked man, wolketh with a fro ward 
mouth. Pro v.Ci. 12. 

17«* i '*' ■ ' . \ i’' ,1 ' 'k i ‘ 

"y- d... ■ Shal. 

4. Mischievous ; perverse ; froward. Dryden. 

It IS now seldom used but m the hitter sense 
m speaking to children, or in ludicrous censure.” 
Smart. 

NAU'L.\^E, 71. [Fr., from Gr. vaD^ov ; vavs, a ship.] 
Money paid for passage in a ship, [n.] Bailey. 

NAU'MA-UHY (nSLw'm9.-ke), n. [Gr. vavfiaxla ; 
vaCs, a ship,' and a combat; L. naumachiai 
Fr. nmmachte.] 

1. A naval combat; — generally applied to a 

mock naval combat. Lovelace. 

2. {Roman A^yJt.] The representation of a sea- 

tight : — the place where such engagements were 
exhibited. IF. Smith. 

nAUS'CO-PY, n. [Fr. 77mtecopie\ Gr. vaVg, a ship, 
and <rK 0 Trl(a, to look at.] The art of discovering 
the approach of ships at a distance* Maty. 

NAU*S5-A (nSLw^she-^), 7t. [D., from Gr. vaoala ; 

vaws, a s'hip; It. nausea', Tx. 7musee.] Seasick- 
ness ; sickness of the stomach ; inclination to 
vomit; qualm; loathing; disgust, Dodsley. 


ness ; sickness of the stomach ; inclination to 
vomit; qualm; loathing; disgust, Dodsley. 

nAU^SJ^-ANT (nSiw'^sIie-a.nt), n. (Med.) A sub- 
stance that excites nausea. Dunglison. 

NAU*S5-ATE (na,w'she-5t), V. n. |X. nauseo, «aw- i 
seatus ; namea ; It. naiiseare.] [s. nauseated ; 

pp. NAUSEATING, NAUSEATED.] To feel incU- i 
nation to vomit; to grow squeamish; to feel 
disgust. 

Wo arc apt to nauseate at vciy good meat, -when wo know 
that an ill cook did dress it. Reynolds. 

NAU'SJP-AtE (ndw^sh^-at), v. a. 1. To loathe ; 
to reject with disgust; to abhor; to abominate. 

Many f dishes] are cried up in one age which are decried 
and nauseated in another. Broume. 


2 To make to vomit ; to sicken. 

3. To affect with disgust. 

He let go his hold ... as if he were nauseated. 


Drydm. 


NAU'S5-AT-ING (nlLw*8h§-5t-ing),;3.o. Exciting 
nausea or disgust. 

NAU-SJP-A'TIQN (naw-shf-a'sliyn), n. The act of 


nauseating ; a loathing ; disgust. Bp. Hall, 

nAU'S^-A-tIve (naw'sh^-^-tlv), a. Exciting 
nausea; nauseous, [r.] Bailey. 

NAlT'SEOys (iidw'shvs)* a. [L.Ttauseostis ; nausea, 
nausea ; It. § Sp. nauseoso.] Exciting or pro- 
ducing nausea ; loathsome; disgusting. ** Nau- 
seous and unwholesome weeds.*' Walsh. 

NAu'SEOys-LY (ndw'shus-1^), ad. Loathsomely ; 
disgustingly. ’ * Drydm. 

NAtJ'SEOys-NfiSS (nfiLw'sh^s-n6s), n. The quality 
of being nauseous ; loathsomeness. Dryden. 

NAU^TIC, ? j^(3|.y, vaurwedf ; vairrjt, a sailor ; 

NAU'TJ-CAL, ) vuHs, a ship ; L. nautieus ; It. 4 


Sp. fiautico ; Fr. fiautir/ue.] Pertaining to sail, 
ors, or to navigation ; naval ; inaiine ; maritime. 

Syn. — JVuiiUcuI {L. nuuta, a sailor) si'fnifiejs be. 

1 io.i^inj to a v.ii'ioi.nr to na\i<ration ; maritime and ma. 

I riiLf ^L. 'tiore.^cAj Mitnif} bejonsfing to the sea , naval 

I (L. nat IS, a ssliip) sigiuhes belouanif; to a ship. Ahu- 
tical la a scientitic term, relatim; to iia> ifjation. Nau- 
tical instruction, skill, calculations, tables, almanac; 
‘maritime town, country, laws, marine states •, naval 
officers, uniform, force, tactics. 

NAU'TI-LITE, Ji. {Geol.') A fossil nautilus. P-Cyc. 

NAU'TI-LCts, w. ; pi. L. NAU' rr-if ; Eng. nXu^tj- 
[L., from Gr. vnvriUp ; vutrrjs, a sailor.] 
(Conch.) A genus of tetrabranchiate, cephalop- 
odous mollusks, having a chambered shell with 
simple septa, perfoiatcd in the centre, concave 
towards the outlet of the shell, and with the last 
chamber the largest, and containing the body of 
the animal. Brande. 

NA* VAL, a. [L. navalis ; 7iavis (Gr. vali), a ship; 
It. 7iaiale ; Sp. ^ Fr. 7i(ual.] 

1. Of, or pertaining to, ships. “The first 

7iaval triumph.” Raleigh. 

2. Consisting of ships ; as, “ A force.” 

Syn. — See Nauticad. 

f NA*VAL§, Naval affairs. Ld. Clarendon. 

N.VV.\.R£JH, 71. [Gr. vaOapxosi vnSj, a ship, and 
to command ; L. 7iavarchus.] The com- 
mander of a fleet in ancient Greece. Mitford. 

NA'VARjCH-Y, [Gr. vava^xia, the office of a 
navarch. — •' See Navaech.] The science of 
managing ships ; navigation. iSir W. Petty. 

NAVE, n. [A. S. 7iafu, fiofa ; Dut. Tiave ; Ger. 
Qiabe ; Dan. 7iav ; Sw. 7ia/l] 

1. The centre or middle part of a wheel, into 

which the end of the axletree is inserted, and 
from which the spokes radiate. Shak. 

2. The middle or body of a church, extending 
from the inner door from the choir, being the 
part between the side aisles or wings. Ayliffe. 

NA'VEL (na'vl), n. [A. S. nafela, nafol\ Ger. 
7iahel ; Dan. nmle ; iSw. 7iafie ; Icel. n^U, nafli. 
— Gr, lytpaXds ; L. umhiUcus. — Sansc. 7iabni.] 
(Anat.) A round cicatrix in the centre of the 
abdomen, which, being an aperture in the foetus, 
afforded passage to the umbilical Q0Td..DungUso7i. 

NA'VEL-GAll, n. A gall or bruise on a horse*s 
back, over against the navel. Johnson. 

NA'VELLED (zia'vld), a. Having a navel. Byron, 

NA' VEL-STRIng, n. The umbilical cord. Drydm. 

NA*VEL-WORT (na'vl-wtirt), n. (Bot.) A genus 
of succulent plants ; Cotyledon. Loudon, 

NA'VEW (na'vu), n. [A. S>.7iape. — Xj.7iapus\ It. 
7iapQ‘, Sp. nabo'. Old Fr. 7iaveau; Fr. Tiavet.] 
A plant resembling the turnip, but smaller, and 
with a spindle-shaped root ; Brassica napus ; ■— 
sometimes called French turnip. Miller. 

NA-Vic'y-L AR, a. |Ti. navicularis ; navicula, dim. 
of navis, a'ship ; Fr. 7iamculaire.] .... 

1. Relating to boats. Bailey. 

2. (Anat. & Bot.) Shaped like a 
boat; cymbiform. 

Jra7'wular bone, the first bone of the first row of the 
wrist ; — the bono at the anterior part of the astragalus 
and inner part of the foot ; scaphoid bone. JDunglison. 

NAv- 1 -GA-bIl' 1-TY, n. Navigableness. Ed. Rev. 

NAv'I-GA-BLE, a. [L. nar>ig(d)iUs ; navdgo, nam- 
gare, to sail ; Fr. 7\avigohie. — See Navigate.] 
That may be navigated or passed in vessels. 
“ Navigable rivers.” Raleigh. 

nA V' 1 -GA-BLE-n£ss, 77 . The quality or the state 
of being navigable. Bailey. 

NAV'I-GA-BLY, In a navigable manner ; so 
as to be navigated. Wvi.gM. 

NAV'I-GANT, n. A navigator. Hachluyt. 

NA V'J-GATB, V. n. |X. navigo, navigatus ; navis, 
a ship, and ago, to lead, to direct ; It. navigarei 


a ship, and ago, to lead, to direct ; It. navigare ; 
Sp. navegar ; Fr. naviguer.] H. navigated ; 

pp. NAVIGATING, NAVIGATED.] To guide Or 
direct the course of a vessel or vessels over the 
water ; to pass by water ; to sail. 

The Phoenicians namgated to the extremities of the west- 
ern ocean. Arimthnot. 

nAv*i-GATE, V. a. 1. To pass on or over in a 
vessel ox vessels ; to sail on or over. 
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Drusus, thei father of the Emperor Claudius, ‘vras the ilrst 
who namjated the noithern ocean. Arbuihnot, 

2. To Steer or manage in sailing ; to guide or 
direct the course of, as a vessel. IVnght, 

NAV-T-GA'TIQN’, [L, Tiaiigatio i It. naviga- 
zione ; Sp. navigacion ; Fr, navigatimiJ\ 

1. The act or the art of navigating. 

The loadstone is that great help to navigation. Bacon. 

2. An art or science by which a mariner is 

taught to conduct his ship from one place to 
another. Jirande. 

3. Ships collectively, [n.] 

Though the yeasty waves 

Confound and swallow nai lyation up. Shak. 

N AV'l-GA-TOR, 1. One who navigates; a 
sailor; a seaman. Temple. 

2. A laborer employed upon earth-work cut- 
tings for railways, &c. ; a navvy, Simmonds. 

WA-Vr^J'^lR-Ofjrs, a. [L. naiis^ a ship, and gero, 
to bear.] Capable of floating vessels. Blount. 

NAV'VY, n. [A coriuption ot navigator.'] A la- 
borer Who w’orks upon cuttings and embank- 
ments for railways, &c. ; a digger. Wright. 

NA'VY, n. [L. natiSy a ship, from Gr. vavg.] 

1/ A fleet of ships. 

The nai*?/ of Uiram bi ought gold firOTn Ophir. 1 Kings z. 11. 

2. All the ships of wnr belonging to a nation. 

The first ship, uiopcrly so called, of the British was 

built by Ilenry Vll. Brande. 

3. The officers and men belonging to the 

ships of war of a nation. Smart. 

NA'VY-BOARD, n. The court of admiralty; a 
board of navy commissioners. mead, 

fNAWL, n. An awl, Fotherly. 

NAY, ad. [A. S. wa, m. — See No.] 

1. A word of negation or refusal ; no ; — now 
almost entirely superseded by no. 

Whilst one says only yea, and t'other nay. JOenham. 

2. Not only so, but more ; a word of amplifi- 
cation ; as, “ I think, nayy I am sure, it is so.” 

Syn. — See Indeed. 

fNAY, Denial; refusal. Jtadcliffe. 

t NAY, V* a. To refuse. ffoUnshed. 

tNAY'WARD, n. Tendency to denial. Shah. 

t NAY' WORD (-wiird), n. LA proverbial re- 
proach ; a by-word. Shak. 

2. A watch- word, ^Shak, 

nAZ-A-RENE', n. [Gr. NaJap> 7 vrfj ; NaJorpfO, Naz- 
areth.] 

1. An inhabitant of Nazareth, or a follower of 

Jesus of Nazareth ; a Christian ; — a term used 
by the Jews in contempt. ** A ringleader of the 
sect of the Nazamies.” Acts xxiv. 5. 

2. i^Thcol) One of those Christians who, 

about A. D. 66, at the commencement of the 
Jewish war, are said to have retired from J eru- 
salcm to Pella, on account of their strict adher- 
ence to the Mosaic law. Eden. 

nAZ'A-rIte, n. [Hob. Its, to separate one’s 

self.] A Jew who, by certain acts of self-denial, 
consecrated himself, in a peculiar manner, to 
the service, worship, and honor of God. Num. vi. 

NAz'A-E1T-1§M, n. The doctrines or the practice 
of the Nazarites. Wnght. 

NAZE, n, [A. S. ness. See NbS 8.] A promon- 
tory ; a clitf ; a headland. Smart. 

fNE (neornf), ad. [A.S.] Neither; not. Spenser. 

a. {Geol.) Noting a group of 

rocks in the’ cretaceous system. *Si, John. 

fNEAP (n5f}, n. [Icel. «^.] Afistjneif. Shdk. 

NEAL (nSl), V* a. [A, S. anccUny to kindle.] [t. 
NBALBD ; pp. NEALING, NBALI3D.] To temper, 
as glass or metals, by heat ; to onncal. Boyle. 

NEAL (nsi), V. n. To be tempered by heat; to be 
annealed, [u,] Bacon. 

NEAP, n. [See Nate.] 

1. xin instrument for supporting the foro part 
of a loaded car or wagon ; a nape, llolhwuy. 

2. Draught-pole of a cart or wagon;— -also 
written nap. [Local, Fng. and XJ. S.] Wright. 

NEAP (nep), a, [A, S. nep^ Noting the lowest 


tides in the month, occurring when the attractions 
of the sun and moon on the waters of the ocean 
are exerted in directions peipendiculai to each 
other, or about foui or five days before the new 
and full moons ; — opposed to spring-tides. — 
Written also neep. Brande. 

NEAP, n. A neap-tide, [r.] Xiakeioill. 

NEAPED (nept), a. (Naut.) Left aground by the 
tide, as a ship ; — left aground on 

the height of the '•mi- that she cannot 

be floated till the return of tne next spiing-tide ; 
beneaped. Dana. 

NE-A-POL'I-TAN, n. {Geog.) A native or an in- 
habitant of the kingdom of Naples. Shak. 

NE-A-p6l’i-TAN, a. Of, or pertaining to, Naples. 

Neapolitan troops.” P. Cyc. 

NEAP'-TIDE, n. One of the lowest tides in the 
month. — See Neap. Crabb. 

NEAR (ner), a. [A. S. nealiy neh ; comp, nearra ; 
sup. mjghsty neahst : — Dut. na ; Ger. na,he ; 
Dan. n<sr\ Sw. luiia ; Icel. wa.] 

1. Not far distant in place, time, or degiee ; 
not far removed ; nigh ; neighboring ; adjacent. 

2. Closely related or allied by blood. “ I am 

thy near kinsman.” Ruth iii. 12. 

3. Closely attached ; intimate; familiar. “His 

kinsmen and near friends.” Acts x. 24. 

4. Close ; not free, or rambling. 

Hannibal Caro'a, in the Italian, is the near^. the most 
noetical, and the most sonorous of translations ol the ^neid. 
^ Jji yden. 

5. Short ; direct ; straight. “ Nearest way.” 

6. Affecting ; touching ; dear. 

A matter of so great and Mcar concernment. LocTce 

7. Close ; parsimonious. “ A wear, and hard, 

and bucking chapman.” Hales. 

8. Next to the rider about to mount, or to 
the driver afoot ; left ; — opposed to off\ as, 
“ The near side ” ; “ The near horse in a team.” 

Syn, — jvbar is less definite than close. Houses 
may be near to each other, without being cla^e. A 
near lelation ; near home ; a near or tiiffh place ; a 
dear or familiar fiiond; an intimate acquaintance , a 
close connection. 

JN’ear (Teutonic mechei) and next (Teutonic 
are the comparative and superlative degiees of the 
same adjective. JV'mr has coiruptly become positive. 
My next neighbor, my near neiplibor, my nigh neigh- 
bor, describe the superlative, the secondary, and the 
less delinite degree of contiguity.” Win. Taylor. 

NEAR, ad. X. Almost ; within a little ; neaily. 

Kear about the yearly value of the land. Lockc. 

2. Closely, as by birth or alliance. 

The Earl of Armognac, vear knit to Charles. Shak. 

NEAR (ner), prep. At no great distance from ; 
close to ; nigh. ** He is near the city.” Riley. 

NEAR, V. a. \i. neared ; pp. NEARING, neared.] 
To come oi draw near ; to appioach. “ That 
lord that nears you.” Heywood, 

NEAR, V. n. To draw near ; — a nautical expres- 
sion , as, “The vessels neared fast.” 

NExVR'-C5m-1NG, a. Coming soon. Fairfax. 

NEAR'-LEGGED (-ISgd), a. Travelling with the 
feet too near together so as to interfere, as a 
horse. Shak. 

NEAR'LY, ad. 1. At no great distance. 

2. closely; intimately ; as, ** Nearly related.” 

3- Par&iraoni<)u.sly ; penuriously. Johnson. 

4. Almost ; within a little ; well nigh. 

NEAR'N^ISS, n. 1. State of being near ; small 
distance ; adjoining; — opposed to remoteness. 

2. Close alliance by blood or affection. Bacon. 

3. Parsimony ; penuriousness. 

Xt shows in the king a nntmrss, but yet with a kind of just- 
ness. So tli(‘si‘ Iittli* /rmiiisnf gold and silver bul])ed not a 
little to mako up tiic great heap. JJtfCOH. 

NEAR’-STGIIT-|;D (ner'slt-^d), a. Seeing but a 
short distance ; short-sighted. Goldsmith. 

NEAK'-SfGHT-eD-NfiSS, n. The state of being 
near-sighted. Bat. Mag. 

NEAR'— flSH-^R-lNG, a. Advancing from no great 
distance. Milton. 

NEAT (net), n. [A. 8. maty nyten^ nitm^ cattle ; 

Sw.nti^; Scot. ; 

Old Eng. nout.^Ihre derives it from A. S. neo- 
tauy niotany nyttiany to make use of ; Richard- 


Sony from hnitany to butt or strike with the 
horns.] Animals of the bovine genus, as cows, 
oxen, &c. 

Thestc» 

Arc all V < Shak. 

His diovcs ot assfh, camtls, herds of weat, 

And flocks of sheep Sandys. 

Very seldom used foi a single animal, except 
m such pliiases as, “ A weat’* tongue,” “ A neat^s 
foot,” &c. 

NEAT (net), a. [L. nitidus ; It. netto', Fr. net . — 
Dut. net ; Sw. fuptto.] 

1. Clean; entirely free from dirt; tidy; as, 
“ The apartments are kept neat.” 

2. Cleanly ; scrupulously avoiding dirt ; nice 
in legard to cleanliness ; as, “A ?2eat cook.” 

3. Pure ; without adulteration ; unmixed ; net. 

“ Our old wine, neat ” Chapman. 

4. Without extraneous ornaments ; in good 
taste ; chaste ; trim. 

The thoughts aie plain, . ^ho ovn-p«!«'nr humble, yet as 
pure .IS the language Will alioid, ii"*/, b'u not florid easy, 
and yet lively. 

5. Clever; cunning; adroit, [r.] 

By thy leave, my neat seoundrell B. Joneon. 

6. Cleai ; after eveiy deduction ; net ; as, 
“ Neat weight.” [In this sense written 7ietJ\ 

NEAT'-CAT-TLE, n. Cows, oxen, «&c. 

NEAT'— HERD, w. [A. S, neathyrde ; oieat, catllo, 
and liyrdcy a keeper.] One who has the care o! 
cattle. Tusser. 

t NEAT-HCiX^SE, n. A house for cows. Massinget'. 

fNEAT'l-FY, V. a. To make neat. Chapman. 

NEAT '-LAND, 7i. Land granted or lot to yeoman- 
ry. Crahh. 

NEAT'LY, ad. In a neat manner. Pope. 

NEAT'N^ISS, 71. The state or the quality of being 
neat; spruccncss; cleanliness. Baeo7i. 

NEAT'R^ISS, n. A female who takes care of 
cattle ; a female neat-herd, [r,] Warner. 

NEAT’S'-FOOT (-fiat), 7i. The foot of an ox, cow, 
<S:c. — See Neat. 

J^eaVs-foot oily oil obtained by boiling calves* feet. 

Brande. 

NfiB, n. [A. S. nch ; Belg. nehhe ; Dut. 9?eZ>, ; 

Got. Schnabel', Dan. Xoo\. 7ieihy7\tf'y Sw. 

7Uif\ Scot. wc6.] 

*1. The nose ; the mouth. ^ Shak. 

2. The beak or bill of a bird ; nib. Jamieson. 

NE'B^L. 71. [Hob. ; Gr, v&dha ; L. nahlmn.] 

Among the Hebrews, a large stringed iustru- 
ment of the harp kind, KiHo. 

NEB'— NEB, 71. The East Indian name for the 
rind of ihc fruit of Mimosa cmey'at'ia ) — ’ulso 
called hablah. Gre. 

iN'KB^U-LAy n . ; pi. NSJaf^-j:js. [L., mist, fog ; 
Gr. vi^os ; vf^O.tfy a cloud.] 

1. {Astt'on.) A faint, misty appearance among 
the stars, itself often resolved by the telescope 
into iimunierable stars. 

The Galaxy or Milky Way presente a con tinned sucrofl- 
sion of largo 7ie&idccr. Olmated. 

2. {Med.) A slight speck on the cornea : — a 
mist or cloud suspended in the urine. Ihmglison, 

NfiB'y-LAR, a. Pertaining to nebula*. 

J^Tebular hypothesis^ or oirhnlar theory, a hypothesis 
advanced by Laplace, which Rn[)po.M(>.s the gradual 
formation of planets from nebulouh maiiei. Bersehel. 

NfiB'yijE, n. 1. t A little cloud* Chaucer. 

2. (Arch.) An ornament 
of a zigzag form, but with- 
out angles, common in 
Saxon and Norman build- 
ings. Francis. 

NJSB-y-LCSE', a. Nebulous. [R.] Derham. 

NfeB-U-LdS'pTY, n. [L. nebuhsitas.] The state 
or the quality of being nebulous. Phil. Mug. 

NfiB'y-LO&S, a. [L. ncbuloaus ; nebulay mist, fog.] 

1. Cloudy; nnsty; hazy. Johnson. 

2. (Astron.) Pertaining to, or resembling, a 
nebula. 

JV>bulous stars, stars concentrically mirrounded by 
a circular disk or atmosphere of faint light. Ilerschel 

NfiB'V-Loys-Nfess, stt. Mistiness; cloudiness; 
nebulosity. Bp. Oaudm. 
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NE^-^JS-SA'RI- \N, n. An advocate of the doctrine 
of philosophical necessity; a necessitarian; — 
opposed to libcHariati. Priestley. 

The only (luc&tion in dispute between the ad\acates of 
philosophical hbeity and the «i is this; — whether 
volition can take place iiidependeiitly ot motive. licUhauu 

NE^-^S-SA'Rl-AN, a. Of, or pert lining to, the 
necessarians. * Necessarian \ lows.” Bi andt:. 

NE9'pS-SA-RrE§ (-nzj, n. pL Things necessary 
or indispensable; things not only convenient, 
but needful. Locke. 

Syn, — JSTeeessartes of life ; necessities of nature. 

NE<J'@rf-SA-Rl-LY, ad. 1. By necessity ; so as 
not posss’hlv t-o otherwise ; consequently. 

2." : so as not to be omitted, 

and the end attairied. Hooker. 

Nfi 9 ' 5 S-SA-Rl-NESS,? 2 . The state or the quality 
of being’necessary. Johnson. 

Nfi9'Jg:s-SA-RY, a. [L. necessarius ; 7ieeesse^ un- 
avoidable ; 716, not, and cedo, cessus, to go away ; 
It. ^ Sp. 7iecessario ; Fr. 7iecessai)'e.'\ 

1. That must be; that cannot but be; inev- 
itable ; unavoidable. 

Death, a necessary end, 

"Will come when it will come. Shak. 

2. That cannot be omitted, and the end at- 
tained: indispensable; requisite; essential. 

A certain kind of temper is jieces'sari/ to the pleasure and 
q ' (.<■ -,1? r* T* » -I', .0-^iy to our happiness, and that 
i- *.■ '1 ,., > i _ |i , I - TiUotAOii. 

3. Acting from necessity or compulsion; — 
opposed to fi'ee ; as, “ Some philosophers sup- 
pose man to be a viecessaty agent,** 

4. Decisive by inevitable consequence ; con- 
clusive. “ By any 7iecessary inference.** White. 

Syn. — J^ecessarij is a term of extensive applica- 
tion. Tilings may he neeesi,arij in the couise of nature ; 
as It IS necessary for all men once to die, death being 
necessary, ineoitable, or unaooidable. Food is neces- 
sary or essential for the support of life ; it is necessary 
or requisite to obey the laws, or to do one’s duty. In 
a matter of doubt or difficulty, it may be expedient to 
seek for wise counsel. One may manage to do with- 
out what is needful, but what is necessary is indispeii- 
sable, and cannot be dispensed with or omitted. 

N£ 9 '|;S-SA-EY# W. ; pi. NEOESSAEXBS. 

1, Something necessary or indispensable ; — 
commonly used in the plural. 

2. A necessary house ; a privy. Swiiihume. 

Syn. — See Necessaries. 

N9-C£S-Sr-TA'RT-AN, n. One who maintains the 
doctrine of philosophical necessity; a neces- 
sarian. — See Necessarian. Smart. 

Ng-CfiS'Sl-TATE, V. a. [L. 7vecessitas, wecemifa- 
tis, necessity.] [t. necessitated ; pp, neces- 
sitating, NECESSITATED.] 

1. To bring to the necessity of doing any 
thing ; to compel ; to force ; to oblige. 

The Marquis of Newcastle, bcim? pressed on both sides, 
was necessitated to diaw all his army into York. Clarendon. 

2. To render necessary or indispensable. 

This renders Ms poems . . . less grave and majesde, and 
. . . necessitates the h equent use of a lower style. 

N5-CES-Sl-TA'TIQN, n. The state of not being 
free, but subject to necessity. 

Free firom necessitaiion, I say, no man con bo. Hobbes. 

fN^-O^S'Sr-TtBD (-tid), a. Necessitous- Shak, 

N^I-CjBS'Sl-TOf5‘S, a. [Fr. TK^cessiteux.] Being in 
want of necessaries; needy; poor. Necessi- 

tous heirs and penurious parents.** Arhuthnot, 

Ne-CfiS'Sl-TOUS-NfiSS, n. Pressing want 
poverty; necessity. 

tNjp-OfiS'Sl-TUDB, n. [L. mcesdtudo\ necesse, 
necessary.] Necessitousness. Hale. 

N9-CfiS'Sl-TY» w. \Jj. necesdtas It. wecem^d; 
Sp. mcesidad ; Fr. n^cessitd.'] 

1. Irresistible force ; compulsion ; fatality. 

Hecessitu and chance 

Approach not mej and what I will is ihte. Milton. 

2. State of being necessary; indispensable- 
ncss ; indispensability. 

We see the necessity of an augmentation to bring the ene- 
my to reason. Addison. 

3. Inevitable consequence. 

Good nature, or beneficence and candor, is the product of 
right reason, which of necessity will give allowance to the 
mlings of others. pryden. 

4. Pressing want or need ; urgency. 


; need ; 
Burnet. 


We are first to consult our own necevniiest but then the 
ntci -'litit's ot our neighbors liave a Chi'iatiau right to a part 
ot what we ha\e to^part. VEbinnuft,. 

5. Soiiiethiiig necessary or indispensable ; — 
commonly used in the pluial. 

'f’l • I p : 1 'H . . - ?Mr utcesniitcs, 

A..: - SJia\. 

JK 5 =* “ JLuffiCdl is that which, according to 

the teriiii) ot the propo->ttion, cannot hut he. Thus it 
IS nece^sary that man lie a rational annual, beoaiibe 
these are the terms m which he is detined, — Moral 
netest,ity is that without winch the etlect cannot well 
be, iiltliough, absolutely speaking, it may. A man 
who IS lame is undei a moral necessity to use some 
help, hut absolutely he may not. — Physical 7iecef,‘>ity 
IS when a thing la necessary according to physical 
causes. — Metaphysical nvcesAity is uiien the contrary 
cannot be conceded, as that a whole is greater than a 
part.” Fleming. 

Syn. — J^Teeessity is more pressing than need. JSTe- 
cesi>ity forces us to act tor ourselves ; in our need w'e 
require the assistance of others. A tune ui need; a 
case of necessity. “A friend in need is a friend in- 
deed.” “ JVfeccAiJiry has no law. ” The of 

our nature ; the neceasanes of life. Habit and desiie 
create necei^stties ; but natuie requiies only necessaries. 
— fcaee Destiny, Occasion. 

NECK, w. [A. S. hnecca, 7iecca\ Dut. 7\ek\ Old 
Ger. nac ; Ger. nacken ; Dan. 7iakke ; Sw. yiacke."] 

1. That part of an animal’s body between the 

head and the trunk. By'oicne. 

2. Any part corresponding to the neck of an 
animal in things inanimate ; as, “ The 7ieck of 
a bottle** ; “The 7ieck of a violin.*’ 

The access of the town was only by a neck of land. Bacon. 

3. (J5o^.) The point of junction between the 

root and the stem. Gray. 

Neck of a column or capital, CjSlreh.) that part of a 
column between the annulet or the capital and the 
astragal at the top of the shaft. Braude. — Neck and 
necki^Hor'ie-racing'.) even ; one as fai advanced as the 
other. — A stiff neck, haughtiness; airoganco, obsti- 
nacy. “ Speak not w'ltli a stiff netkJ*^ Ps. Kxv. 5. — 
To harden or stiffen, the neck, to glow haughty, obsti- 
nate, peiveise, or rebellious. JWA. ix. 29. — To tread 
on the neck of, to crush in subjection; to tyrannize 
over ; to oppress ; — alluding to Josh. x. 24. Scott, — 
To break the neck qf, to kill ; to destroy. Johnson. 

f NECK'A"TESE, n. A neckerchief. JohTtson. 

n£ck'-BEEF, n. The coarse flesh of the neck of 
cattle. “ Cneap as 7\echJ>eefP Swift. 

NfiCK'-CL5TH, 71. A cloth or handkerchief for 
the neck ; a neckerchief. Gay, 

NfiCKED (nSk'ed or nSkt), a. Having a neck ; — 
used in composition, “ Stiff-wecAcc?.^* Denham, 

NfiCK'^lR-CIliEF (nek V-ch50» A. kerchief for 

the neck ; a cravat. Stoxo, 

NfiCK'-HAND'K?:R-CHlEF (-Mng*ker-chlf), n. A 
handkerchief worn on the neck; a cravat. Ash. 

NfiCK'LACE, n. An ornamental chain, or string 
of beads, &c., worn round the neck. Pope. 

NECK'LACED (-last), a. "Wearing a necklace, or 
marked as with a necklace. “ The hooded and 
the Tiecklaced snake.** Sir W, Jones, 

NfiOK'— lAND, n, A long, narrow part of land. 

NfiCK'-MOULD, n, (Arch.) A small, convex 
moulding. Weale. 

nScK'— PIECE, n. An ornament or defence for 
the neck. Addison, 

NisCK'TlE, n. A neck-cloth ; a cravat ; a neck- 
handkerchief ; a neckerchief. 

n:eck'-v£rse, n. The verse formerly read by a 
criminal, claiming benefit of clergy, to save 
himself from being hanged; the first verse of 
the fifty-first Psalm, beginning, ** Miserere 7nei.'* 

Within foirty foert of the gallows, conning Ms neck-verse. 

Old Play. 

NfiCK^— WEED, n. Hemp, in ridicule, — because 
used in hanging criminals. Johmon, 

NiSc'Rp-LITE, n, (Min.) Necroraite. Brmde, 

N£c-RQ-l 69'1C, ? Kelating to necrology. 

n6o-RQ-L0^'1-OAD, ) Gent. Mag. 

N^-CR6l'Q-9IsT, n. One who gives an account 
of deaths. Smart. 

N®-CRf)L'0-?^T» viKpos, a corpse, and 

X6yosy a discourse.] A list or re^ster of deaths, 
or of deceased persons:— a collection of bio- 
graphical notices of deceased persons. BraTtde. 


NEC'RO-MaN-C^R, 71. One who practises necre- 
niancy ; a soreorei ; a conjuror. Swft. 

NEC'RO-MAN-CV, n. [Gr. vfhpopavrsia ^ vIkoos, 3, 
corpse, and pavruu, divination ; 'L.neeroinahtia.'] 
The art of foretelling events by culling up the 
dead and questioning them ; enchantment ; con- 
juration. Drayto7i. 

NEC'RO-M.\N-T|C, } Pertaining to necro- 

XEC-RQ-MAN'Tl-CAL, 5 niancy. Warton. 

NEC-RQ-M.AN'TJ-CAL-LY, ad. By necromancy ; 
by conjuration or enchantment. Gregory. 

n£c'RO-NTTE, [Gr. vUoo^, a corpse.] {Min.) 
A variety of felspai, v\hic;h, when struck, gives 
olf a fetid odor like that of putrid flesh. Dana. 

N5-CROPir A-GAN, n. {Eni.) One of a family of 
clavicorn beetles, which feed on dead and de- 
composing animal substances. Brcmde. 

N^-CROPH'A-GOtrS, <r. IGt. vtKOotpbyos j vfArpos, a 
coipse, and to eat.] Feeding on dead ani- 
mals, as carrion-beetles. Roget. 

NE-CR6ph' O-rUfS, 71. [Gr. mpoff, a corpse, and 
Oope'o), to bear.] (Ent.) A genus of coleop- 
terous insects, -which bury the carcasses of 
moles, frogs, &c., in order to lay their eggs in 
them. Bell. 

Nip-CROP'Q-LIS, 71. [Gr. v{Kp6T70?.tg ; r/xpoy, a 
corpse, and iroP.iy, a city.] A city of the dead ; 
a cemetery ; a grave-yard. Smart. 

NEC-RO-SCOP'IC, > vEKpof, a corpse, 

NEC-R0-SC6P'1-CAL, ) and ffxoTTtw, to view.] Re- 
lating to post-mortem examinations. Scudaiiiore. 

N!ip-CR6'S|S, n. [Gr. vfxpojms ; v£kqoz, a corpse.] 

1. (iUerf.) Moitification ; — ■n’irtiev'*f'i''y 
fication or lifeless state of a ■> no. Dr. > ,'i<>on. 

2. (Bot.) A disease consis”’'g o’ '••■'all, b*! c\ 

spots, below which the substance of the plant 
decays. B7'mide. 

NJBc'TAR, n. [Gr. vitcrap ; L., Sp., Fr. nectar.) 

1. The drink of the gods. Pope. 

2. Any very pleasant or delicious drink. SAoA. 

N^C-TA'RB-AL, a. 1. Like nectar; nectarean. 

2. (Bot.) Pertaining to a nectary. Sniart, 

N|1C-TA'R^3-AN, a. Partaking of, or like, nectar ; 
very s-weet ; delicious ; nectareal. Bui ton, 

NlSc'TARED (-t^rd), a. Imbued with nectar; 
mingled or abounding with nectar. Milton. 

NJpc-TA'RB-OUS, a. Resembling nectar; very 
sweet ; delicious ; nectarean. Eope. 

N?C-TA'R?-OUS-LY, ad. Sweetly Wright. 

N]6C-TAR-lP'ER-Ot5s, a. [L. nectar, nectar, and 
fei'o, to bear.] Yielding nectar ox honey. Loudon. 

nJSc'TAR-Ine, a. Nectareous. Milton. 

NfiO'TAR-lNE, n. A fruit -with a smooth rind, 
resernbling the peach; the fruit of one vari- 
ety of the Amygdalm Persica, or common 
peach. Loudon. 

tNfiC'TAR-iZE, o. To sweeten. Cockeram. 

NfiO'TAR-ODs, a, [Gr. veKrdpeoq ; vfKrap, nectar ; 
L. nectareus.) Nectareous ; nectarean. Milton, 

NfiC'TA-RY, n. [Fr. nectaire, from L, necio, to 
bind,* to ‘attach.] (Bot.) The old name for a 
petal or other part of a flower, especially of a 
honey-bearing plant, as the hollow spur-snapod 
petal of columbine, or the long-clawed petal of 
monkshood. Gray, 

NK C-TU’R US, n. (Zool.) A genus of animals re- 
sembling Soth serpents and frogs, found in the 
great North American lakes. P. Cye. 

tNiSD'DipR, n, [A. S. nceddre, neddre.) An 
adder. Chaucer. 

NEED, n. [A. S. nead, neod, nyd, ned ; Dut. nood ; 
Ger. noth ; Dan. nod ; Icel. naitd ; Sw. 7iod, — 
Bosworth derives A. S. nead ftom ne, not, and 
ead, happiness, prosperity ; Tooke, and 

Richardson, from ncadtm, to compel.] 

1. The state of requiring relief or supply ; oc- 
casion or necessity for something ; want ; ne- 
cessity. “ Immediate are my needs.*^ Shak. 

What fitrthcr need was there that another priest ahould 
rise after the order of Melchiaedec? Heb. vii. 12. 
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2. Want of the necessaries of life; indigence; 
poverty; penury; destitution; privation. 
jS^eed and oppression staretli in thy eyes, 

Upon thy back hangs lagged misery. SbaJi. 

Syn. — See Necessity, Occasion. 

NEED, V. a, [2. NEEDED ; pp. NEEDING, needed,] 
To want ; to lack ; to require. 

They that be whole need not a physician. Jllatt. ix. 12. 
Allow not nature more than nature needs Shak. 

“ The word need (though, as a principal verb 
transitive, it is utiiiuestioiidbly both regular and com- 
plete, having all the requisite parts, need, needed, need- 
ztiif, needed, and being iiocebsarily iiitlected ui the in- 
dicative present, as, I need, thou needat, lie need* or 
needeth) is so troquently used without iiitlectioii, when 
placed before another verb to e’cpress a necessity of 
the being, action, or passion, that one may well ques- 
tion whether it has not become, under these circum- 
stances, an auxiliary of tlie potential mood, and 
therefore pioper to be used, like all the other auxilia- 
ries ot this mood, without change of teimination j as, 
‘ He need not go.^ ** Ooold Brown. 

Grainiuarians are not agreed with respect to the use 
of need or need'} in such cases. Arnold says, “ The 
verb need is used without the s in the tliird person 
singular ; as, * He need not be afraid.’ ” Dr. Campbell 
says, ** For the sake of analogy, ‘ he needs, he dares, ^ 
are preferable to ‘ lie need, he dare.’ ” 

Syn. — See Lack. 

NEED, V. n. To be wanted; to be necessary. 

We have done ... all that needs'^ LocJ^. 

NEED'^R, n. One who needs or wants. Shah. 

NEED'fOl, a. 1. Having? need; necessitous; 
needy. “ In such a »eet?/7^Hi^le.** SJiak. 

2. Necessary; requisite; essential. ** Things 
needful for defence.” Dry den. 

Syn. — See Necessary. 

NEED'F’^L-LY, ad. Necessarily. B. Jonson. 

NEED'FtyL-NESS, n. The state of being needful, 

NEED'I-LY, ad. In want ; necessarily. Johnson. 

NEED'l-NfiSS, n. ^Yant ; poverty ; need. Bacon. 

NEE'DLE, n. [Goth. nethel\ A. S. nmdl, nedl\ 
Trs. mJk ; Get*, nadeh, Icel. § Sw. nael.} 

1. A small instrument of steel, pointed at one 

end, and having an eye at the other to receive 
a thread, used in sewing. Dryden. 

Needles were hrst manufactured in England, in 15C6, by 
Grouse, a German. Butleyn. 

2. A small magnetized bar of steel, pointed 
at each end, which, being suspended freely on 
a pivot, places itself in the direction of the pole, 
"^used in the compass ; the magnetic needle. 

True as the neerlJe to the pole, 

Or us tiiu dial to the sun. Booth. 

3. Any thing in the form of a needle. 

NEE'DLE, V. a. To form, as crystals, in the 
shape of a needle. Wright. 

NEE'DLE, V, n. To shoot into crystals in the form 
of needle.s. Wright. 

NEE DLE-BOOK (-bdk), n. Pieces of cloth sewed 
together in tho form of a book, for sticking 
needles upon. Coioper. 

NEE'DLED (ng'dld), a. Made with, or in the form 
of, a needle. Brookes. 

NEE'DLE-Pisn, n. A long and slender fish of the 
genus Syngmithm ; pipe-fish. Johnson. 

NEE'DLE-PdL, n . ; pi. nekdlefuls. As much 
thread as is put at once in a needle. Johnson. 

NEE'DLE-PiiRZE, n. (Bot.) A leguminous plant 
of the genus Genista. Booth. 

NEE'DLE-MA^KlgR, n. One who makes needles. 

NEE'DI^B-MON'^Y, n. Money to purchase nee- 
dles, &c. ; pin-money, [it.] Addison. 

NKE'DLE-ORE, n. {Min.) Aeicular bismuth; 
sulphurct of bismuth with copper and lead.jDa»a. 

NEE'DLj^R, n. One who makes or deals in needles. 

NEE'DLE-SHAPED (-shapt), a. Shaped like a 
needle; aeicular. Smith. 

NEE'DLE-SPAr, n. (Min.) Aragonite. Dana. 

NESD'LESS, a. 1. tNot in need of any thing; 
not wanting. ** The needless stream.” ShM. 

2. Not needed; not requisite; unnecessary. 

Needless jealousy.” Hooker. 

NEED'L^ISS-LY, ctd. Without need; unneces- 
sarily. Holder. 


NEED'LlgSS-NESS, n. Unnecessariness. Locke. 

NEE'DLE-STONE, n. {Min.) An aeicular zeolite 
found in Iceland ; Scolecite. Dana, 

NEE'DLE-WOM-AN (wilm-?m), w. A seamstress. 

NEE'DLE-WORK (ns'dl-wurk], n. 1. The busi- 
ness of a seamstress. Johnson. 

2. Work executed with the needle, particu- 
larly embroidery. Bacon. 

NEB'DLY, C5. 1. t Necessarily. 

If •sour woo dolijrhfs in ♦oUowehip, 

Ai' ci /.( I </iV u 1.1 run k.«. i. iih ocher griefs. Shah. 

2. Relating to, or like, a needle. Sat. Mag. 

fNEED'M^lNT, n. Something needed or neces- 
sary ; a necessity. Spenser 

NEEDS, Necessarily; indispensably; — com- 
monly used \vith must. Shak. 

jesr* “ aiises fioin a contraction of the phrase 

need is, used parenthetically ; as, ‘ 1 must neede (i. e. 
need is) do it.’ ” Smart. 

t NEED^'LY, ad. Unnecessarily. Drayton. 

NEED'y, a. 1. Necessitous; indigent; destitute. 
To relieve the needy and comfort the uihictcd are duties 
that fall 111 oui way cvciy day. Addison. 

'‘Corn, 
Shak. 

Shak. 


2. t Needful; necessary; requisite* 
to make your needy bread.” 

A needle. 


t NEELD, or f NEELE, n. 

NE’ER (nir) [nar, IF. Ja. K. Sm. Wr. ; nAr, P. ; nSr, 
/S.], ad. A contraction of nevei\ 

t NEE§E, V. 91. [A. S. niesen.'} To sneeze. Shak, 

NEE§E'WORT (nSz'wUrt), ». An herb. Sherwood. 

t NEE^'ING, n. The act of sneezing. Job xli. 18. 

j\rE Mx'js-Jt bMo'J^O. p^.^Lethimnotgofrom 
the kingdom^ {Law.) A writ to restrain a per- 
son from going out of the country. Whishaw. 

t J>r&F, n. [Fr.] The nave of a church. Addison. 

fNE^PAND, a. Nefandous. Sheldon. 

fN^l-FAN'DOUS, a. [L. 9iefandus.'\ Not to be 
named; abominable; iniquitous. Green. 

NII-FA'RJ-ODs, a. [L. nefarim ; nefas, impious ; 
ne, not, andyhs, divine law ; It. nefario.) Con- 
trary to divine law; wicked; abominable; atro- 
cious ; heinous ; iniquitous ; execrable ; fla- 
grant; vile. Butkr. 

NJP-FA'RI-OOS-LY, ad. With wickedness ; in- 
iquitously; abominably; atrociously. MiUon* 

Njp-FA'Rl-OUS-Nfiss, 91. The quality or the state 
of being nefarious ; atrocity. Alien. 

N5-GA'TIQN, n. na.negatio', nego, 9iegafus, to 
deny ; m, no, and cdo, to say ; It. 9ieyazione ; 
Sp. 9iegacion\ Fr. 7iegaUon.'\ 

1. Denial ; declaration that something is not, 
or has not been, or shall not be ; disavowal ; — 
opposed to affirmation or assei^tion. Rogers. 

2. ( Login.) The absence of a quality m a 
Uirj: «>’.'■ 1 , rv nature, cannot have it; or the 
di'-si ill of .1 thing by denying its possession 
of some quality which, by nature, it has not. 

JdfiP “ A netration is the absence of that which docs 
not naturally belong to tlio thing w^o are speaking of, 
or which lias no right, obligation, or necesKity to be 
present with it ; as when >ve say, < A stone is iuam- 
maU,^ that is, it has no ff'utts. 

N£G'A-TIvB, a. [L. 9iegatirus; nego, negatus, 
to deny ; It. % Sp. negaiiro ; Fr. 9iegatif.’] 

1. Denying; that ‘denies or expros.4es nega- 
tion; withholding or restraining, by refusing 
assent ; — opposed to affiir9naiire ; as, “ A 9ieg- 
ative answer ” ; “ Negative votes.” 

It is understooil to bp the rule fin the Ilonac of Commonsl 
that a nu'Dibcr ina^ uliimk cien after the <(uostion is put, if 
the aHiriiviti VC voice only has been given, and the nryntne 
not yet given. Jtmnde, 

2. {Logic.) Noting a proposition in which the 

predicate is denied of the subject. Whately. 

3. Implying only the absence of something ; 
privative ; — opposed to positive. 

There la another way of ing Christ, . . . which 1% aew- 
aiire, when we do not acknowUilge ami eoiifcss him. ^mth. 

J^egathe sign, {Algebra.) the sign of sublrartion 
r — ] j.™, aifto callea fitims. JNegatioe (fuantUy, (Alge* 
bra . ) a quantity preewiod by the negative sign. — JWy. 
ative electricity, in tli© theory of Dr. PranJclin. the 
electricity of a body which ha« imparted some of the 
electricity it naturally poesesses to another body, 


which is thereby rendered positive : — same as resinous 
electricity in the theory of Du Fay. 

jQ^ When glass is rubbed with silk, the equilib- 
rium of the electric dmd is disturbed, the eilk iinpaits 
It to the glass , and hence the former, losing electrici- 
ty, becomes minus, or negative, and the latter, acquir- 
ing electricity, becomes plus, ot positive. Brands. 

NEG'A-TIVE, n. 1. A proposition by which some- 
thing is denied ; a negative proposition. 

Of neoaiire} we have the least certainty , they are usually 
hardest, and many times impossible, to be proved. Tillotson. 

2. A word that expresses negation ; a paiticle 
of denial ; as, 9iot, no, nay. 

3. That side of a question ■which denies or 
refuses ; — opposed to affirmative ; as, “ A ma- 
jority voted in the 9iegaUve.*' 

4. The power of preventing enactment, by 
refusing assent or concunence ; as, “Each 
branch of the legislature has a 9iegative on the 
proceedings of the other.” 

^Negative pregnant, a negative winch implies an 
affiimative. 

je^*‘Tlie duplication of the negative did not al- 
ways, in our earlier writers, destioy its force, but 
rather strengthened it. . . . It was tho genuine lan- 
guage of the time,” JVhrcff. 

There is 7io harm intended to your person, 

Nor to no Roman else. Shak, 

By no moans be woe seen. Beau, ii FI, 

NEG'A-TIVE, V. a. \i, NEGATIVED ; pp, NEGA- 
TIVING, negatived!] 

1. To dismiss by negation ; to i eject by vote. 

The proposal was negatived by a small majority. Andrews. 

2. To prove the contrary of. JPaley. 

NEG'A-TIVE-LY, ad. 1. With or by denial ; in 
the negative ; — opposed to affirmatively. 

He answered negatively. Boyle. 

2. In form of speech, implying the absence 
of something ; — opposed to posttncly. 

I shall show what this image of God in man is, negatively 
by showing wlierein it docs not consist, and positively by 
showing whciein it docs. South. 

3. With negative electricity; as, **A body 

9iegatzvely electrified.” 

n£g-a-tIv'{-TY, 91. The state or the quality of 
being negative* ; negation. He, liev. 

t n£g 'A-TO-RY, a. Negative. Cotyrave. 

N^G-LfiCT', V. a. [L, negUgo, 9xeghctm \ 9xec, not, 
and lego, to pick up, to gather, to choose ; It. 
9ieghyere‘, ¥x. nrgliger.) [/. negi.i cti.d ; yjp. 
NliOLKClTNO, NEGLECTED.} 

1. To omit by carelessness or design ; not to 
do, perform, improve, promote, or attend to as 
one ought ; to leave out. 

In heaven, 

Wlierc honor due and reverence none neglects. MiUon. 

2. Not to care for or heed as one ought; not 
to treat with due respect ; to disregard ; to slight ; 
as, “ lie 9U‘ghcted the precepts of his parents.” 

3. cause to be delayed or deferred. 

I trust 

My absence doth neglect no great design, 

which by iny preseaet* might have been concluded. Shfdi. 

Syn. — A person neglect} that which Hhould bo at- 
tended to. All opiioriiiiiiiy, means of inipruvonient, 
and biihtxiess arc nculrtted ; a woid, sciitmico, or dato 
is omitted ; an apiiuaiiitaiico or triend may bo slighted ; 
wise cuunsol ii» too often — See Disre- 

gard. 

NJglG-LflCT', n. 1. Culpable omission, as from 
carelessness or inattention ; forbearance or fail- 
ure to do or attend to something which ought 
to he done or attended to. 

Mv master ehargi'd me to deliver a ring to Madara SUvla* 
whu'li, out ut my 7ieghct, was never done. Shak. 

2. Omission or lack of due respect or at- 
tention ; slight. 

I have perceived a moat fkint neglect of late. Whieh I have 
rather hlunied ii-. iny own jealous curiosity than as a very 
pu-Ecnce tiiul ptirixibc of unklnclness. Shak, 

3. Negligence ; habit of omitting, as from 

earelosanosB or inattention. “ Age breeds 9U*g- 
lect to all.” Denham. 

4. The state of being neglected or disregarded. 

The duke hath put on a reliji^ous lift*, , 

And thrown Into neglect tlie iKMnpoue court Shak* 

Syn,— See Disregard, Negligent, Negli- 
gence. 

N^IG-LfeCT'JglD-NfiSB, n. State of being neglected. 

NJpo-LfcCT'iglR, w. One who neglects. South. 

N®G-Li5CT'Pdl4, «. Heedless; careless; inat* 
tentive; negligent. Locke, 
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N^;G-l£cT'FI)l-LY, ad* With heedles^s inat- 
tention, or careless indifference. Johnson* 

N|;g-LECT'|]\'G-LY, af?. Carelessly; inattenthe- 
ly; heedlessly; negligently. S7«aA. 

fN^IG-LEC'TIOX, n. [L. neglect io,'\ The state 
of being negligent; neglect. Shak* 

t N^IG-LEC'TIVE, a. Neglectful. Fuller* 

t N^G-LfiCT'JVE-LY, Negligently. Daniel* 

JTEQ-LI-QEE' (nejj-le-zha'), [Fr* npqUge,'] 

1. A plain gown, fitting easily to tne shape, 

formerly worn by ladies. Goldsmith* 

2. A necklace, usually of coral. Simmonds. 

n£g'L|-^EXCE, 71. [L. 7ieqUgentia \ It. 7\eqU’‘ 

ge7iza ; Sp. ‘negligencia ; Fr. ncgligence.'l The 
nabit of omitting by heedlessness, or of acting 
carelessly ; remissness ; carelessness ; heed- 
lessness; thoughtlessness; neglect. 

He has this peculiar distinction, that his negligence is un- 
affected. Spectator. 

Syn. — J\retrli(rencc denotes the habit ; neffJrct, the 
act, J^errligence is the habit of lea\ ing undone , nen-- 
Icct, the act of leaving undone. JSTe^htrence and re- 
missness consist in not doing what ought to bo done ; 
careles'incss, keedlessness, thousrhtlessnpss^ and inatten- 
tion may be shown in doing wrong, as well as in do- 
ing nothing. — See Inadvertunce, Indiffer- 
ence. 

NEG'Ll-^ENT, a. [L. negliqens ; It. ^ Sp. 7iegli- 
gente\ Fr. 7iAgligent?^ TT-'b** omitting; 
careless ; heedless ; '• ■ : nattentive; 

remiss; thoughtless; regardless. 

She is not negligent of her devotion. Law. 

We have been negligent in not hearing his voice. BarucliX. 19. 

Syn. — JTerhftent is a stronger tei in than remiss 
nefflufent. in legard to business ; remiss in duty. JVeg- 
liQcnt is goneully applied to things ; veffLectfal, to 
persons; as a person is said to be neghsrent iii his 
business, and neglectful of his friends. Careless and 
heedless denote want of caic or heed, and are applied 
to such things as require care ; thoughtlessi want of 
thought, is applied to such things ns require thought; 
inattenttoe, want of attention, is applied to such things 
as should be attended to. — See Slack. 

NfiG'LT-^^fiNT-LY, ad. In a negligent manner ; 
carelessly; heedlessly; thoughtlessly. Bacon. 

t-NE'GOCE, n* [L. negotiim.'] Business; oc- 
cupation; employment. 

The words in my book which he [Boyle] ex- 
cepts against, are cemmentzous, repudiate^ Goncedcy 
ahenCf vernacular , tinudy negore.y putid, and idiom ; 
every one of which were in punt before I used them. 
— Why may we not say negoce fiom negotuim, as well 
as co/nracice from commerciumy and palace from pala- 
tium ? ” JDr, a. Bcntleij* 

NJgl-GO-Tl-A-BiL'T-TY (ne-go-she-?L-btl'e-te), n. 
The quality of being negotiable. H. CUy. P. Cyc. 

N^-GO'TJ-A-BLB (n^-gS'shQ-a-bl), a* That may 
be negotiated. Bouvier. 

fN^l-GO'Tl-ANT (ne-go'she-aint), n* One who ne- 
gotiates; a negotiator. Raleigh. 

N?-GO^Tl-ATB (ne-go'sh 9 -at), v* n. [L. negotioYy 
7iegotiatus ; negotiuiYhy business ; neCy not, and 
otlximy leisure ; It. negoziare ; Sp. negooiar ; Fr. 
^legocier.l [i. negotiated ; pp. negotiating, 

NEGOTIATED.] 

1. To do or transact business ; to traffic. 

They that roecivod the tnlcnti to negotiate with, did all of 
tlioni, txLcpt oiu*, make prolit of them. llammond. 

2* To hold intercourse respecting a treaty or 
convention ; to treat. 

A steward to cmbesiizle those /jond*! he iindortakM to mau- 
age, an ambassador to betray his pimfejoi wlioin he slu.iil.l 
negotiate^ are crimes that double tlicir fioin rlic 

quality of the actors. Dec <g Chr. I'lcn/. 

ir?-GO'TI-ATE (no-g3'<hfi-5t), v* a* 1. To pro- 
cure or settle by conference and agreement ; to 
arrange the terms of ; to manage ; as, ** To 
negotiate a loan ” ; ”To 7iegotiate a treaty.” 

Au envoy of the pope ... to negotiate ecclesiastical af- 
fairs. JSrmde, 

2. To put into circulation ; to pass in the way 
of business. “ To negotia e a bill.” Burrill* 

Syn. — To negotiate is commonly applied to politi- 
cal affairs, except in the case of negotiating bills ; to 
treat, transact, and manage, to domestic and private 
concerns. J^egotiate a peace : treat of or about a pur- 
chase ; transact or snanage business. 

N^l-GO-Tl-A'TIQN (n9-g5-sh9-a'8hun), n. {L.m- 
goUatio ; It. neqouazione \ Sp. Tif^gociacim ; Fr. 
ntfgociation.] The act of negotiating. White. 


XE-Go'T’'- V-TO-TIY (ne-co’&he-a-to-rel, a. [L. ne- 
gotiLito) i PS .] Relating to negotiation . Maieti dcr. 

N^i-GO-Tj-A'TRlX, 7t. A female negotiator. Ash. 

t NJgl-GO'Ti-OS'l-TY (ne-go-slie-oss'e-to), n. [E. yte- 
gotiositas ; 7iegotiosus, full of bdbiiiesh.] The 
fatate of being engaged in business. Cudicorth. 

t NE-G6'TI0US, a. [L. 7iegotiosusI\ Busv ; ac 
tu e ; being employed. Rogers. 

t N^-GO'TIOyS-NESS, 71. Activity. Rogei's. 

NE'GRgSS, n. A female negro. Smart. 

XE'GRO, 71.1 ph ne'gr5e§. [It., Sp., Ss Port. 
7iegro, black, from L. riiger ; Ft.sh'gi'e.'] One of 
the black, woolly-headed, flat-nosed, and thick- 
lipped race of men inhabiting Africa. Eng. Cyc. 

NE'GRO, a. Of, or pertaining to, negroes. 

NE'GRO— cGRN, 71. Indian millet. Simynonds. 

XE'GRO— HEAD, a* Noting a kind of tobacco 
(otherwise called Cavejidhk tobacco) softened 
with molasses and pressed into cakes. iSzVnmoucfs. 

NE'GRO-LOID, a. [yiegro and Gr. form.] 

Relating to men who resemble negroes. Wright. 

Njp-GtJ'N'DO, n. (Bof.) A genus of timber-trees, 
having pinnated leaves, and dioecious, apetalous 
flowers, found in northern temperate regions, 
particularly in North America. Gi'ay. 

NE'GUS, 71* A beverage composed of wine, water, 
sugar, lemon, and nutmeg; — so named because 
first made by Colonel Negus, in Queen Anne^s 
time. Malone. 

f NEIP (nef), 71. [Su. Goth. 7ieafioe', Icel. 7iejt\ 
Dan. neave ; Scot. 7ieive, neif*) The fist. “ Sweet 
knight, I kiss thy 7ieif*^. Shak. 

t XEIFE, or t NEIP (nef), 7i. [L. Tzativus, native ; 
7iascor, 7iatus, to be born.] A female in a state 
of feudal vassalage. Blackstone. 

NEIGH (na), t?. n. [A. %.h7X(iegan\ U^Ln* knoeggar \ 
Sw. grutigqaA [f. neighed; pp. neighing, 
NEIGHED.] To Utter the cry or voice of a horse ; 
to whinny. Shak. 

NEIGH (iia),jw. The voice or cryof a horse. Shak, 

NEIGH'BOR (na'bur), 7%. [A. S. neahhur, nelihur ; 

7%eah, near, and hitr, a dwelling ; But. nabimr ; 
Ger. 7inchbar ; Dan. Sw. 7iabo.\ 

1. One who lives near, or in the neighborhood. 

Masters, my good fficuds, mine honest neighbors* Shak. 

2. An intimate ; a confidant, [ii.] 

* Buckinf^ham 

No more shall bo the neighbor to my cuunscls. ShnJc, 

3. One who is near in nature, and therefore 
entitled to good offices ; a fellow-creature ; a 
human being ; one having a humane or neigh- 
borly disposition. 

The gospel allows no such terms as a stranger, makes 
every man my neigltbor, Spi'ut. 

Which now of these three, thinkcst thou, was neighbor to 
liiin Tkiui loll emoiia ilsiu , ob * Luke x, Sb‘. 

NEIGH'BOR (na'bijir), a. Near to another; ad- 
joining ; next. “ The neighbor room.” Shak* 

NEIGH'BOR (na'biir), n* a* [i. neighbored ; 

pp. NEIGHBORING, NEIGHBORED.] 

1. To adjoin ; to border on. The . . . hills 

that neighbor the shore.” [it.] Sandys. 

2. fto acquaint with ; to make near, Shak* \ 

NEIGH'BOR (na'bur), v. n* To inhabit the vicini- 
ty, “ Princes who do weii^ASorn ear.” [r.] Dames* 

t NEIGH' BOR-fiSS (na'bur*«s), n. A female neigh- 
bor. ’ Wickliffe, 

NBIGH'BOR-HOOn (na'bur-had), n* 1. Place 
near; tlie adjoining district; vicinity; vicinage ; 
environs : — ^ a small district. 

The gentle n''i't''t}orhoot1 of prove and 

Wonul hoon i:nbo.iOm all thoir eehw-* mud. MiUan, 

2. Those who live near each other; neigh- 
bors collectively. 

The whole neitthborhond 

Sees his fbul inside through his whited skill. Milton. 

3. Neighborly kindness or regard, [r,] 

Plant neighborhood and Christian-lik« accord 

In their sweet bosoms. Shak. 

Syn. — Neighborhood has reference to the inhabit- 
ants ; vicinity, to something that is near. A pleasant 
or populous neighborhood, in tlio eicinity of the city or 
metropolis. 


’ NEIGH'BOR-ING (na'biir-ing), a* Living or being 
near. “ Some nation.” Shak. 

; NEIGirBOR-LI-XESS fiid'bur-le-nes), 7i. The state 
j or the quality of being neighborly. Scott. 

f NEIGH'BQR-LY (na’bur-le), a. Like or becoming 
! a neighbor ; friendly ; obliging ; kind ; civil ; 

I attentive. Shak. 

I NEIGH'BOR-LY (ni'bur-le), ad. AVith social civil- 
I ity. Being 71 ciyA/jorfy admitted.” Milton. 

NEIGfl'BQR-SHIP (na'biir-&kip), «. The state of 
being near each other, [ii.] Miss Baillie. 

t XEIGH'BOR-STAINED (iia'bnr-stind), a. Stained 
with the blood of neighbors. Shak. 

NEEGH'ING (na'Jng), 71* The voice or cry of a 
horse ; a neigh ; a whinnying. 

Shrill neigh mgs fill the neighboring plain. JDrgden* 


[A. S. 7iafkor, nauthor, 7iaicthor\ 7 ie, not, and 
athor, either.] Not either. 

It la commonly used, in the first branch of a 
sentence, instead of nor, wlien the latter branch or 
blanches are to commence with nor ; as, “ Fight mc;- 
ther with small nur fireat.*’ 1 Kings xxii. 31, It is 
also often used instead of nor in the second biancli of 
a negative, or of a prohibition. “ Ye shall not eat of 
it, neither shall ye touch it.” Gen, iii. 3, 

43=* “Sometimes, at the end of a sentence, it fol- 
lows as a negative, and, though not veiy giammati- 
cally,vet emphatically, after anotlier negative. In old 
English, two negatives denied,” Johnson. “ Men 
come not to the know ledge of which aie thought in 
naie, tiil they come to the use of reason, nor then kci- 
t/tcr.” Locke. 

i| NEI'TIip.R (ne'ther), py'07%. &. a. Not either ; nor 
one nor the other. 

'Which of them shall I take? 

Both? one? or neiihct ? Shak. 

N&M-4-CAn' THUS, n. (Geo2.) A genus of fossil 
fishes, from the oolitic and liassic strata. A gassiz, 

n£m'a-lIne, a. [Gr. vftpa, a thread.] (Mm.) 
Having the form of threads ; fibrous. IVrxght. 

n£m'A-LITE, 71. [Gr. vrjpa, a thread, and XiOot, a 
stone.] {Mi7i*) A fibrous variety of brucite. 

NJgl-MAU'SA, n* (Asiron*) An asteroid discovered 
by Laurent in 1858. Loxermg* 

N&M, c6n. [A contraction for L. nemiiie con- 
tradicente,'^ No one speaking against or oppos- 
ing; unanimously. Todd* 

NEM, DIS. [A contraction for L, nomine dissen- 
ti&ntef\ No one dissenting. Braude, 

NE'M^-AN, a, [L. Nemeus, from Gr. ’Htcpit}, Nc- 
mea.] ’ Pertaining to Nemea, a city in Aigolis, 
in ancient Greece. Ne?nea7i games,” Andrews* 
43 =* Often incorrectly spelt and pronounced JYg- 
mtB^qn* 

NjfiM'®-SIS, n. [Gr.] (JMyth.) The goddess of 
retributive justice ox vengeance. Lecerett. 

NfiM'Q-RAL, a, \Tj* nemoralis ; nemus, nemoris, 
a grove.] Pertaining to a grove, [r,] Bailey. 

NfiM'Q-RO0S, a* [L, nemorosus ; 7ie7nm, nemo* 
Tds, a grove ; Sp. ne7no)'cso*1 Pertainiim to a 
grove, or wood ; woody ; ncmoral. [r.] Evelyn. 

fNEMP'NJp (nSm'n^), a. To name. ChaiAC&r* 

NEM§, n* [Arab.] {ZoblJi The ichneumon. 

Fischer. 

tJYE'JV’J-.tf, ja.. [Gr.] A funeral song. Todd. 

NEN'y-PHAR (nSn Vfhr)» The water-lily. P. Cyc* 

NJP-OD'A-MODB, n. 
and the people.’ 
zen. [Ancient Greece.] Mitford* 

NE-5g'A-MIsT, n. [Gr. vfoj, new, and yapm, to 
marry I] A person recently married. Ash, 

N^I-5G'RA-PHY, 71. [Gr. vios, new, and 
writing.’] A new system of writing. Ge7it. Mag, 

NE-O-LO'^I-AN, n. Neologist. Brit. Crit* 

NE-Q-L6'gil-AN, a. Neologic. Ch. Oh* 

NB-Q-L0'^1-AN-I§M, n. Neologism. Be. Rev^ 

NE-Q-l 5^'IO, > Pertaining to neolo^; 

NE-0-l69^'I-CAL, S containing new words. ** A 
. 7ieoloyicdl dictionary.” Chesterfield* 


[Gr. violapb^vjs » vios, ne'W, 
e.J One newly made a citi- 
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91. 1. A new word or phrase, or 

the new ube of a woid, Johnson, 

2. The invention or the use of new words or 
phrases ; neology. Brit, Crit, 

KJp-OIi'Q-QrlST, 91, 1. One who introduces new 

woids or phrases into a language. Ch, Ob. 

2. [Theol.) A rationalist. Buck. 

N^l-uh-O-^lS'TJC, ) a. Relating to neology ; 

N?-OL-0-(?l3'Tl-CAL, ) neological. Ec. liev. 

N?-Gl4-Q-<?l-ZA'TlON, n. The act of neologiz- 
ing. tit-] ' Jejferson. 

V, n. To introduce or use new 

words or terms, [r.] Jejferson. 

NJgl-OL'O-^Y, n, [Gr. leoj, new, and Adyoy, a word; 
It. % Sp. mologta ; Fr. fu^ologic.'] 

1. Invention or use of new words and phrases. 

They endeavor, by a sort of neology of their own, to con- 
found all ideas of right and wrong. JiotiUibu, 

2. {Theol.) A name given to a modern sys- 
tem of interpretation of the Scriptures, intro- 
duced, in the last century, in Germany; ra- 
tionalistic interpretation ; rationalism. Brands. 

NE-O-ME'NI-A, n, [Gr. veofirjvla ; vfoj, new', and 
(jit'ilij, the moon ; /«»/>', a month ; L. neomenia ; 
Fr. neom^nie.] The time of new moon ; the be- 
ginning of the month. Chambers. 

t N 5-6 M ' 5-N Yt n. Ne omenia. TV ickliffe, 

NE'0-N1§M, n. Neologism, [n,] Hunter, 

NE-O-NO'MI-AN, n, [Gr. veoj*, new, and a 

law.] {TheoL) One who believes the gosj^ol to 
be a new law- Buck. 

NE-Q-No'Mt-AN, a. Of, or pertaining to, the Neo- 
noraians. * Buck, 

NE-O-NO'Ml-AN-i^M, n. (^Theol.) The doctrine 
of the Neonomians. Ash, 

NE-Q-PHI-LOS'O-PHgR, n. [Gr, v^oy, new, and 
Eiig. philoHopfier.l An innovator in philosophy, 
or a philosopher having now views. Qu. Mev. 

NE'Q-PHYTE (n5'o-flt), n. [Gr. ve6<f>vrost newly 
planted ; vioj, new, and (purov, a plant ; 06a>, to 
grow ; L. neophjtus ; It. <1 Sp. neojito ; Fr. we'o- 
phi/fe.] 

1, A name given by the early Christians to 
one newly converted to Christianity. Brands, 

2, A name given in the Roman Catholic 

Church to a convert made among the heathen, 
to a person entering on the priestly office, to a 
person newly received into the communion of 
the church, and, though rarely, to a novice in a 
monastery. Brande. 

3, A beginner ; a tyro, B, Jonson. 

NE'O-PHYTE, a. Newly entered on some state. 
**'S’our neophyte player.” B. Jonson, 

NE-Q-PLA-tOn'IO, a. Pertaining to Neoplato- 
nism. " Hal lam, 

NE-0-PLA-TQ-n 1"0IAN (-nXsU'stn), n. [Fr. n>^o- 
platonicien^ A Nebplatonist. Brande, 

NE-0-PlA'TO-NI§M, n. The doctrines of the 
Neoplatonists, 

J^B-O-PLA'TO-NlST, 9%. [Gr. vios, new, and UXd- 
rtavf Plato.] A mystical philosopher of the 
school of Ammonius Saccus and Plotinus, who 
mixed some of the tenets of ancient Platonism 
with others derived from a variety of sources, 
but particularly from the demonology of the 
East. Brande, 

NE-O-RA'MA, n, [Gr. w(t»y, a temple, and 
a view ; 6p<iw, to see.] A panorama represent- 
ing the interior of a large building in which the 
spectator appears to be placed. Sat. Mag. 

NE-Q-T^R^JC, } a, [Gr. vfwrfpi/ciV; 

J?E-0-TflR^(-OiVL, J comp, of JO'ing, now; 
L. neoterkus,^ Recent in origin; modern; 

new; late. 

Diverse Quds, som« being ancient, others neoterieal. Bacon. 

fNE-Q-TER'lO, n. One of modern times. Bnrtm* 

NjSp, n. [L. nepefa,] (Bot.) The herb catmint or 
catnip. Bp. Hall, 

NfiP-AU-L6§B',«. (Geo^f.) The natives of Nepaul, 
a kingdom of Northern Hindostan. Barnshaw. 

NflPE, n, A square blanket used by the Indians, 
to wrap the foot and ankle in. Simmon ds. 


JbrE->PEJ\r’THE, n. [Gr. vrjTTtt'diU 5 not, and leiv^ 
dos, grief.] ‘Among the ancients, an Egyptian 
drug, "which had an exhilarating effect, and 
which was supposed to obliteiate all soriow 
from the memory of those who partook of it ; — 
thought by many to have been opium. IV. Smith. 

J\rEP 'E- Tj3t n. [L.] (Bot.) A genus of deciduous, 
herbaceous plants ; catmint ; catnip. Loudon. 

NEPH'5-LlNE, n. [Gr. a cloud.] (iMin.) 

An anhydrous silicate of alumina and soda, oc- 
curring in the older lavas of Vesuvius, in trans- 
parent crystals, which become clouded in nitric 
acid. Dana. 

NEPIl'EW (nev'viji or iieffii) [nev'vy, >?. W. P. J, 
E. F. Ja. K. Sm. R. C, IVr . ; iieflu, IF^.] , 7i, [X. 
9 iepos ; It. 9iepotef fiipote; Sp 9iepote^ metQ \ Fr. 
neceu, — A. S. 9iefa^ neua ; Icel. neji ; Old Ger. 
nevo ; Ger. neffe ; Dut. 9ieeJ‘; Old Eng. iieve."] 

1. 1 A grandchild, or other lineal descendant. 

Spenser. Hooker. Shnk. B, Jo9ison. 

But if any widow have children or 1 2. v. 4. 

2. The son of a brother or a sister. i^ocke. 

J0£g=* This word is uniformly pronounced nev'vQ by 
the English ortlioepists ; but in the United States it 
is often pionounced neffu. Smart remaiks tliat“j> 
with A, in almost all cases, is pionounced f. In Ste- 
pAew, tins sound is vocalized, that is, conveited into 
V ; and likewise in iiephcw^ almost the only word m 
which the combination occiiis that is not immediately 
refeiable to a Gieek origin.” 

4®* “ JWpAfizos, like the Latin nepotes^ meant, at 
the time when the common version of the Bible was 
made, grandchildren and other lineal descendants , 
being so employed by Hookei, Siiakspeaie, and other 
writeis of the Elizabethan period.” Trench. 

NE-PHRAL'f^I-A, n [Gr. the kidneys, and 

dXyos, pain.] {^Med^ Neuralgic pain in the kid- 
neys. Dunglison. 

NBPH'RITE, n. [Gr. w^pof, the kidneys.] {Min.) 
A hard, tough, translucent stone, and not a dis- 
tinct mineral, formerly worn as a remedy for dis- 
eases of the kidneys ; jade. Dana. 

N5-PIIRIT'|0, } vi^oirtKds ; vftjipoif the 

N5-PHRIT'J-CAL, ) kidneys; It. nefritico\ Fr. 
n^phretigueJ^ 

1. Of, or pertaining to, the kidneys ; “ iVe- 

phritic pains.” Bp. Berkeley. 

2. Affected with disease of the kidneys. “ AV 

phritic persons.” A7'buthnot. 

3. Relieving disorders of the kidneys ; as, 

Nephritic raQdiGmQ^.* 

JVephritic sto7ie, nephrite; jade. — JVephiific wood, 
the wood of Morinsra ffuilandina, or hyperantkera, for- 
merly used to euro diseases of the kidueys. Vanghson. 

N5-PURIt' 10, w. {Med.) A medicine for diseases 
of the kidneys, particularly for the gravolj or' 
stone in the bladder- Bailey, 

J^K^PIIRI* TiSy n. from Gr. vf^pirjjs; vfibpol, 
the kidneys.] {Med.) Inflammation of the kid- 
neys. Dunglison. 

N5-PnR6G'RA-PIIY, n, [Gr. vi^ppol, the kidneys, 
and ypa(ptay to describe.] An anatomical de- 
scription of the kidneys. Dunglison, 

NEPn-RO-LlTII'{C, a. [Gr. w0pof, the kidneys, 
and XiOoSf a stone.] {Med.) Pertaining to the 
stone, or calculi in the kidneys. Dimgliswi. 

N5"I’I1R6l' 0-GY» [Gr. vappot, the kidneys, and 
Xijyot;, a discourse.] A treatise on the kidneys ; 
— the science relating to the kidneys. 

NE-PIIROT'O-MY, 91. [Gr. vfTppoi, the kidneys, and 
rifivuiy to cut.] {Med.) Dissection of the kidney : 
— the operation of extracting calculi from the 
kidney by cutting. Dimglison. 

NE PLGS i^L'TRA. [L.] No more beyond; 
the utmost reach. Qu, Rec. 

NfiP'O-TAL, a, [L. n^otaJis ; nepos, 9iepofis^ a 
nephew.] Pertaining to nephews. Gent, Mag. \ 

II [nsyp-«zm, W. J, F, Sm. C, 

no'im-tlzm, S, P, iT.], n. [Fr. 7iepotisme\ L- 
mposy nepcHSf a nephew.] 

1. Fondness for nephews. Johnson, 

2. Undue patronage bestowed by the popes 

upon the members of their family, as by ap- 
pointing them to high offices in the church, or 
msiking them important grants. Addison. 

3. Favoritism shown to relations ; patronage 

bestowed in consideration of family relation- 
ship, and not of merit. Ency. 


II NEP'Q-TIST, n. One who practises nepotism. 

NEP'TUNE, 91. 1 (3/?/^^.] The god of the ocean. 

2* {Astro 9 i.) One of the c’pil pinners, ?.rd 
the remotest at present kn.) V . fs di^erv- 
ered in 1846, by Dr. Galle, of Berlin, in conse- 
quence of the investigations of Le Verrier, of 
Paris. Brande. 

NEP-TU'NI-AN, a. 1. Pertaining to the ocean. 

2. ( Geof.) Formed by water or aqueous solu- 
tion ; as, “ Neptunum rocks.” 

NepUnnan theory, (^Qeol.) the theory of Werner, 
which refers the tormatioii of all rockH and stiata to 
theasjoncvof water; — opposed to the Fulcaniaii or 
Plufort an theory. Clear eland. 

N5P-TU'NNAN, I One who adopts the Nep- 

NEP'TU-NIST, ) tunian theory in geology. Lyed. 

NE'R5-1d, w. ; pi. NE'RE-lD^. [Gr. Ni/prf- 

Sof ; Nrjpfiis, a sea-god ; vaodg, flowing.] 

1. {Myth.) A sea-nympn ; one of the daugh- 
ters of the sea-god Neious. IV. Smith. 

2. {Zotl.) Amaiine worm of the genus Ne» 

rets ; sea-contiped. P. Cyc. 

NE'R5-1D, a. Pertaining to Nereids. Fawkes. 

NE-R^-lD'i-AN, n. {ZooL) One of a family of 
doisibrancfiiate aniiellidans, of which the genus 
Nereis is the type. Brande. 

N5-RI'TA, w. [L.] {Conch.) A genus of marine, 
univalve shell-fi.shes, charactciized by the colu- 
mella being in a straight line, and the apciture 
closed by an operculum. Brande. 

NE'RITE, n. {Co9ich.) One of the nerita. W9dght. 

NfiR'l-TITE, 91. {Pal.) A petrified shell of the 
genus Nenta. 11 yht. 

NE'RI-6m, n. [Gr. vyp6Si wet.] {Bot.) A genus of 
flowering, evergreen shrubs ; oleander. Loudon. 

NER'O-LI, n. The essential oil of orange flowers 
obtained by distillation. Ure, 

NERVE (nerv), n. [Gr. vtvpov; L. ne^^us; It. 
nemo ; Sp. 9ieri'io ; Fr. nerf.) 

1. {Anat,) One of the fine, filiform organs of 
sensation and motion, which, proceeding from 
the brain and spinal cord, aie distiihutcd in the 
substance of nearly all the tissues of the body. 

Tlie nrnvs arc cok 1« of lh<‘ anino bubhtinico aa that winch 
composes the encephalon and spinal mariow. JJnnolinon. 

2. A ligament; a tendon; a sinew. 

strong Thar\ «*ne(l disHia'-trcd t r]’ccd*nc blow 
Full on In^* nci k, cut tin /;« ; 1 1 in cud 

3. Strength ; power ; force ; might. 

lie led me on to niighticnt deeds, 

Alwve the wm* of mortal arm. Milton. 

4. Power or ability to remain unmoved ami 
collected, as in time of peril, alarm, or excite- 
ment ; coolness ; courage ; as, “ It requires 
9te7Tc to walk on the edge of a precipice.” 

6, {Bot,) A name given by the old botanists 
to one of the parallel veins extending from the 
base to the apex of a leaf. Gray. 

NERVE (nerv), v. a. [i. nervkT) ; pp, NERVING, 
NEiivEiJ.] To give or impart strength, power, 
or vigor to ; to strengthen ; to energize. 

Treincndouji godduiii, nrn'e thU lifted arm. Jlili. 

NERVED (iiSrv'cd ndrvd), «. {fiof.) Noting a 
leaf, the veins of which run parallel from tlic 
base to the apex. London, 

NEK VKX53S, a. Without nerve, strength, force, 
or vigor; weak. Walpole, 

NER-Vl-Mo'TiCjN, n. [L. nen'vs^ a nerve, and 
moth, motion.] {Bot.) I'he power of self-mo- 
tion in leaves. Loudon. 

NER'VINR, a. {Med.) Acting on the nerves or 
the nervous system. Smart, 

NiiRWiNE, n. {Med,) A medicine for nervous af- 
fections. Dunglison, 

N5R-V6hk', a, {Bot.) Nerved. iMudtm, 

N5K-V6a'|-TY, n, [L. The quality 

of being nervous or nervose. [u. J Hawkins. 

NiSRWOUS, a, [L. nerroms ; nervus, a nerve ; It. 
^ Sp. nervoso ; Fr. nmrfiuj;.! 

1. Full of nerves ; aboimaing in nerves. 

Paris very nervwu and exquisitely sensible. Barrow. 

2. Of, or pertaining to, the nerves; as, ‘‘The 

nervous system ” ; Nervous diseases.” 

3. Well strung; sinewy; strong; vigorous. 
“ What nervous arms he boasts I ” 
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4. Forcible or spirited, as style. 

The pleadings . . . Mcie then short, nei'vous^ and perspic- 
uous. lilack^tom. 

5. Having weak or diseased nerves; easily 

agitated oi e.vcited ; irritable ; timid ; fearful. 
“Poor, weak, nerious creatures.’* Cheync. 

This l.ist sen&e Johnson styles “ medical cant ” ; 
Smart, “ colloqaial^^^ 

NER'VOrS-T.f, ad. 1. In a nervous manner; 
’vvith btiengtii or vigor ; forcibly ; powerfully, 
lie thus nerioib>I}f describes the strength of custom. Jf’arion 

2. With weakness of the nerves. iy’mart, 

NER VOUS-NESS, n. 1. The state or the quality 
of being nervous or strong ; vigorousness ; 
strength ; force ; power. JFa?'ion. 

2. Weakness or agitation of nerves. 

NER'VURE, n. [Fr. ; tie?'/, a nerve.] 

1. {Ent.) A corneous tube for expanding the 

wing and keeping it tense. Brande. 

2. {Bot,') A vein of a leaf. Braude. 

^nErWY, Sinewy; strong; nervous. Shak. 

NES'Cl-ENCE (nesh'e-gns), [h. nescie^itia \ nes- 
CIO, Jioscimis, to be ignorant.] Ignorance ; the 
state of not knowing. Bp. HaU. 

NESH, a. [A. S. hiiesc, nesc.'] 

1. Soft ; tender ; weak ; delioate ; easily hurt. 

[Local, Eng.] Croioe, 

2. Hungry. [Suffolk, Eng.] Wright. 

— NfiSS. [A. S. nes, ngs, ms. — “ The same word 
as ness, a promontory.** Itickardson.'] A ter- 
mination of nouns, denoting state or quality ; 
as, good/iess, holiness, 

fNESS, 71. [A. S. 7UBS, 7ie$se, Tiose ; Scot. 72ess, 

nes. — Perhaps from the (A. S.) verb nesan, 
neosa7i, visere (to go to see, to visit), meaning 
anything seen, evident, conspicuous, and hence, 
prominent, projecting.” Richardson. — See 
Kose.] a promontory ; a cape; a headland; 
— written also nase. — See Naze. 

Wo weighed anchor, and bare clear of the nes$, llackluyt, 

jQi^ It is now used as a termination of the names 
of promontories or headlands ; as» Diiugenm, Sheer- 
mess. 

NEST, 71. [A. S. nest, 7i7fst ; But. ^ Ger. nest ; 
Sw. ndste ; W. ngth, — L. nidm ; It. § Sp. nido\ 
Fr. 7iid.'\ 

1. The bed or place of retreat formed by a 

bird, for laying her eggs and hatching and rear- 
ing her young. Vowtey. 

2. A place where insects, and sometimes 

where beasts, are produced. Bentley. 

3. A snug, well-protected abode or habita- 
tion ; a place of retreat or residence. 

Some of otf ministors, having livincs o^e-od wnto them, 
will neither fv»r /cal of ichaioii nur wiiiiiiiij' miuIi to God, be 
diawu forth from their waiin nesU. Spenser. 

4. A number of tubs, boxes, &c., placed one 

within another. Sitnmonds. 

5. (Geol.) A detached included mass of a 

particular mineral or rock. Wnglit. 

NiSST, V. a. p. nested *, pp. NESTING, NESTED.] 
To place or house, as in a nest. 

Who nested himself into the chief power of Geneva. South. 

N^^ST, v.n. To build a nest or nests. 

Did she [the dove] not nest In secret holes? Hannar. 

NiSST'— £ gg, 71. An egg left in the nest to keep 
the hen from forsaking it. 

Books and money laid for show. 

Like mst-eygs^ to make clients lay. Jludibras. 

NEB'TLE (nSs'sl), v. 7i. [A. S. nestlian.'] \i. 
NESTLED ; pp. NESTLING, NESTLED.] 

1. To make or to occupy a nest. 

The kingsfisher . . . nestle in hollow banks. L' Estrange. 

2. To lie close, as a bird in her nest; to 
snuggle. 

Thc’r purpose wis to ‘■omi* “strong place of the 

Wild oonniiy, tiiid tlu le tid sm'coi « caiiio Bneon. 

3. To move about uneasily ; to fidget. Boag. 

4. To trifle. [Sussex, Eng.] W7'igM. 

NfeS'TLR (iiSa’sl), v. a. 1. To house or shelter, as 
in a nest. South. 

2. To cherish, as a bird her young. Chapman. 

NfiSI" LING (nSs'ling), n. [A. S. mstling.’\ 

1. A young bird in the nest, or just taken 

from it, Barrin^on. 

2. A canary-bird brought up by hand. Rees. 

3. f A nest. Bacon. 


[ NEST'LIXG (nes'ljng), «. Newly hatched. ^^Xesi- 
j ling linnets.” ~ ' Bauntigton. 

I X^S-Tu'RI- yN% n. One of the followers of Ncs- 
toriiis, of Constantinople, in the fifth 

centuij, wh ) Li*..,. .m that in Christ there were 
not only two natures, but also two nerson'*. of 
which the one was divine, being the etc.:;. I 
word, and the other human, being the man Je- 
sus, of v%hich alone Mary was mother. Buck. 

N^S-TO'R|-AN, a. 1. Of, or relating to, the Xes- 
torians. * Buck. 

2. Old; experienced; — ftoraXestor, the .aged 
warric** in the Iliad. S/nrirt. 

NJPS-TO'RJ-AN-I^AI, 71. {Eccl. Hist.) The doc- 
tiine of the Nestorians. Buck. 

NET, n. [A. S. ^ But. net ; Ger. netz ; Dan. 7iet ; 
Sw. 7mt ; Icel. net^ 

X. A texture of twine or thread, with large 
meshes, commonly used as a snare for fi&h, 
birds, &c. Shak. 

2. Aliy thing or tvork made with interstices 
or meshes like a net. 

Sets of chccker-work ... for the chapiters. 1 Kmgs vii 17. 

NET, t\ a. 


'SEC’RXLjU. [Gr. a nerve.] (.-inat.) Pei- 

tainiiig to a nerve, or to the nt*r\ous sjbtcm, 
j arc/t, tli(' arrii foi tiled by the pos-terior pro 

; jertuuis coniiootod with tlic Uoily oi the vertebr.e 
w liu ii piutect tile iiictiulKt. — .W'ttral axt^', a teiia ap 
i plied 111 the eiieoph.ilon, inrliidiiig tile spinal cord.-.. 
’ J\'cural topiiioiia. processess, J^unghfiou 

NEC-UAIj'^I-A, «. [Gr* vevpoi’, a nerve, and 
pam-i (J/ier/.) An obstinate disease, of 


[^. NETTED ; Pj^ 

To produce or yield as clear produce. 


}p. NETTING, NETTED.] 

Todd. 


NET, V. n. To knit a net; to knit. Seward. 

NfiT, a. [It. 7ietto ; Sp. 7ieto ; Fr. 

1. Clear ; pui e ; without flaw, spot, or stain. 

ivory.** [n.] Spenser. 

2. (Coni.) Noting merchandise, as wine, cof- 
fee, rice, &c., which is puie, clean, or unadul- 
terated : — that remains after the deduction of 
all charges or outlay; as, Xct profits”: — 
clear of all tare or tret or other deductions ; as, 

Xet weight.’* — Sometimes written neat and 

7iett. 

NfiTfl'^iR, a. [A. S. nythera, neothra ; But. 7ie- 
der ; Ger. 7iieaer ; Ban. neder ; Sw. nedre.] 

1. Lower ; not upper. The nether . . . mill- 
stone.” Dmt. xxiv. C. 

Upper, nether, and surrounding fires. MiUon. 

2. Belonging to the regions below; infernal. 

**This 7iethcr empire.” Milton. 

t Nj2TH')g:R-M6RE, o. Lower; nether. Wickliffe. 

NfiTII'JJR-MOST, a. I stiperl. of nether. Lowest. 

The 7iethennost abyss.” Milton. 

t NfiTH'^R^STOCKS, n. pi. Stockings, as opposed 
to breeches or tipper-stocks, Shak. 

NETH'I-NIm, 71. pL [Heb. the given, or 

the devoted.] Among the Jews, servants who 
were under the Levites in the ministry of the 
tabernacle and the temple. Kitto. 

NE'TOP, 71. [Indian,] A friend or crony. 'Pickering. 

NET'TING, n. 1. A piece of net-work. Johnson. 

2. (Xaut.) A net-work of robes or small lines, 
used for stowing away sails and hammocks, and 
also for defence against boarding. Dana. 

NSt'TING, 71. Urine. [Local, Eng.] 'Wright. 

NfiT'TLB, 71. [A. S. 7%eteh, netle ; But. netel*, Ger. 
7iessel', Dan. 7xelde\ Sw. 7iassl<a, 7'iessla.'\ 

1. (Bot.) A genus of juicy herbs, having 
stinging hairs, or prickles ; (Irtica. Gray. 

2. (Naut^ The halves of two adjoining yarns 

in a rope, twisted together for pointing or graft- 
ing ; — commonly written ksiittle. l)ana. 

NiJT'TLB (nSt'tl), r. a. \i. nettled ; pp. net- 
tling, NETTLED.] To Sting ; to fret ; to chafe ; 
to irritate ; to vex ; to harass ; to tease. Shak, 

nSt'TLE— CL5th, 7%. A thick, tissued cotton, 
japanned, and used as a substitute for leather 
for the peaks of caps, waist-belts, &c. Simmonds. 

NfiT'TLlglR, 71. One who nettles or irritates. MiUon. 

NjSt'TLE— rAsH, 71. (Med.) An eruption on the 
skm, resembling the sting of a nettle. Dunglison. 

NfiT'TLE-TREE, (Bot.) A tree of the genus 
CeUisi hackberry; — lote-tree. Gray, 

N:bT'— TRAP, n, A trap with a net, for catching 
birds. Ba7ri7igto7i. 

NfiT'TY, a. Like a net ; netted, [n.] Broione, 

NfiT'— WORK Gwiirk), n. Work having interstices 
or meshes like those of a net ; reticulated or 

decussated work. Addison. 


its ram- 
ifications. Dunglison. P. Cyc. 

NEC-RAL'<;rIC, a. Relating to neuralgia. Glai'ke. 

NEC'-RAL'GY, n. Neuralgia. TTW_^/^^. 

NEl’-ROG'R A-PHY, n. [Gr. ve.vpov, a nerve, and 
ypa6io, to write.]* That part of anatomy which 
describes the nerves. Dunglison. 

NEU-Rp-LO<?-'l-CAL, a. Relating to neurologj\ 

NEU-RoL’O-piST, 7i. One who describes the 
nerves. Ash. 

NEU-ROL'O-pY (nu-roVq-jc), 7%. [Gl* vivpov, a 
nerve, and Aoyos, a discourse.] That part of 
anatomy which treats of the nerves. X)u?igliso7i. 

NEU-ROP'T^R, ; (F 7 ^^.) One of the ncu- 

> ^ 


neu-r6p’T|:-ran, 


Brande. 


roptera. 

JTBU-ROP 'TJE-Rje, 71. pi. [Gr. vavpov, a nerve, 
and irrepdi', a* wing.] (E?if.) An order of insects, 
of w'hich the dragon-fly and may-fly are exam- 
ples, having four membranous, generally naked, 
and more or less transparent wings, and jaws 
for the purpose of mastication. Westwood. 

NEU-ROp’T?K-AL, > a. Belonging to the nen- 

NEU-RUP’T^R-OOs, ) roptera. Roget. 

NEtr^RO-SPAST, 71. [Gr. vsv^ScnacTov ; vivpov, a 
cold, and ardm, to draw.] A figure put in motion 
by drawing strings , a puppet, [r.] More. 

NEU-R6t'|C, a. [Gr. iuvpov, a nerve.] (Med.) 
or, or pertaining to, the nerves ; as, ” Neurotic 
diseases”. — acting on the nerves; nervine; 
as, Neurotic medicines.” Ash. 

NEU-R6t'1C, n. (Med.) A medicine for nervous 
affections ; a nervine. Crahb. 

NEU-RQ-TuM'l-CAL, a. Relating to neurotomy. 

NEU^RQ-TOME, (Med.) A long, narrow, two- 
edged scalpel, for dissecting nerves. Du7xgiison. 

NEU-R5t'0-MY, n. [Gr* veSpov, a nerve, and 
riiivip, to cut,]* (Med.) Dissection of the nerves : 
— an incised wound of a nerve. HungUsmi, 

NEU-RYP-NOL'Q-pIST, 7i. One skilled in neu- 
rypno*logy. Athc7iceum. 

NEU-RYP-NpL'p-pY, n. [Gr. vfCpov, a nerve, Sjt- 
voff, sreep, and Aoyoj, a discourse.] The philos- 
ophy of the sleep of the nerves, or animal mag- 
netism, or a treatise on the subject. Bra^. 

NEU'TJgR (nfi'tfr), a. [L. ; ne, not, and viter, 
either ; It. ^ Sp. neutro ; Fr. 7ieiitre.) 

1. Neither one nor the other; specially, not 

of either side or party; taking no part or side 
in a contest or controversy between othois ; in- 
different ; neutral. “ Wno stand neuter in the 
dispute.” Addison. 

2. ((iram.) Noting nouns which are neither 
masculine nor feminine : — noting verbs which 
are neither active nor passive, 

3. ^Bot.) Noting flowers with neither stamens 

nor pistils; neutral. Loudon. 

NEU'T^:R (nfih^r), n. 1. One who is not on either 
side; one indifferent or neutral. 

Too many, . . . though ’r uo’ro, so in- 

difFerexit as to any real . i c I (.i si .*^n ; , ii .r they aie 
rather neuters m regai d to it. Pearce. 

2. An animal of neither sex ; — a term applied 
particularly to a working bee, before it was dis- 
covered that working bees were in reality un- 
developed females. Bra7%de. 

NEU'TRAL (nu'tral), a. [L. 9ieut7'alis, neuter.] 

1. Not engaged on either side ; taking no part 
in a contest or controversy ; indifferent. 

Aneutrnl nation has the ripht of furnishing to either of 
the contending imrtlos all finpiJltos which do not jhll withm 
the description of contiahsmd o{ ^\Hr. Brcmde. 

2. Neither good nor bad; indifferent. 


Some things froiul and Home things ill do seem, 
' ’ " ' ' ^ istaceyo. 


And neiitiid ^ouio, iii hct. luntustl' 


RcBoiee. 
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3. (Bot.) Koting flowers whicli have neither 

stamens nor pistils ; neuter. Grat/^ 

4. (C7iem.) Noting salts in which there arc 
as many equi\ alents of acid engaged as there 
are of oxygen in the base, or in which the acid 
is exactly neutralized by the base. SiLliman. 

JSTeutral axi-iy (Mrck.) tile axis in which the tensile 
and compressing forces of a beam terminate, and iii 
which the stioas is tlicrefoie nothing Offdcte. — Neu- 
tral tint, (^Vatpr-Lolora.) a factitious gray pigment, 
composed of blue, led, and yellow. Fairholt. 

NEU'TRAL, One who is not on. either side. 

Temple was not a mediator, he was merely a neutral, 

Macaulay. 

f- NEU'TRAL-IST, ii. A neutral. Bullokar, 

NEU-TRA.L'1-TY (nu-tial'eite), n. 1. The state 
of being neutral, or of neither side or party ; 
particularly, the state of a nation which takes 
no part in a war bctw'ocn other nations. 

2. A state between good and evil, [n.] 

There is no health; physicians say that we 

At best enjoy but a neutrality. Donne. 

3. The State of being of the neuter gender. 

** The nei^raktif of the iionn.’* [b.] Pearson^ 

4. {Chem.) The state or the quality of being 
neutral. “ The neutralitif of salts.” Silliman. 

JLmied neutrality^ tlio state of a nation which liolda 
itself under arms, in older to repel any aggression on 
the part of either of the belligerents. 

Sym—See Indiffebenoe. 

NEU-TRAL-I-ZA'TION, n. The act of neutraliz- 
ing, or the state of being neutralized. Brande. 

NEU'TRAL-IZE, v. a. [?. nexjthalized ; pp. 

NEUT11A.LIZINO, NEUTRALIZED.] 

1. To render neutral j to cause to be of nei- 
ther side or party. ^ Johnson. 

2. To destroy or render inert or im- 
perceptible the peculiar properties of. 

Acids and alkalies neutralise each other more or less com- 
pletely. Johw>ton. 

3. To destroy the peculiar properties or op- 

posite tendencies of, as of parties or other 
things ; to render of no effect. Kinoan* 

NEU'TRAL-IZ-^IR, n* He who, or that which, 
neutralizes. Ency. 

NEU'TRAL-LY, ad. On neither side or part; 
indifferently*. Johnson. 

JSTE U- n. pi fFr. ; wc?//*, nine.] In the 

Roman Catholic Church, prayers offered for 
nine successive days, in order to obtain the 
favor of Heaven. Brande, 

fNE'VJlN,®. a. To name. Chaucer. 

NfiV'IIR, ad. [A. S. nrpfre ; ne, not, and cefre, ever.] 

1. Not ever; not at anytime; at no time. 

** Never man spake likp this man.” John vii. 46. 

Hethatcometh to me shnll hunger, and he that be- 
Ueveth on me sjiall nrrer thirbt. John vi. 35. 

jgfig* The phrase neoer a, formerly used, is nearly 
equivalent to no, or not any-, but in this, ?iever retains 
its literal moaning of nut erer. “ There was never a 
plain text,” Atterbury, “ There was never a son, left 
him, save JeUoahaz.” 3 Chnm. xxi. 17. 

2. In no degree ; not at all. 

Whosoever has a flriond to guide him may carry his eyes 
ia another man’s head, and yet see nrrer the worse. South, 

JOril* Johnson says [1755], never “ is used in a form 
of speech handed down by the host writers, but lately 
accused, I think, with pistico, of solecism ; as, ‘ flo 
IS mistaken, though nevei so wj^e.’ It is now main- 
tained that propriety requires it to be oxpre^PC(l thus : 
‘He IS mistaken, ibougli eocr so wise,’ Tliat is, ‘ Ho 
is mistaken, kom wise sococr he may bo,*” — Smart 
aa\ s [l^^:l7], “ ‘Charm ho never ao wisely,* i. c. ‘ Oliarin 
he not [merely wisely, but] ever so wisely,* — a gen- 
uine English mode of expression, though rho equeam- 
isltncss of giammaticabtorh lias roiidered it obsolete.** 

ISSjr It is much used in composition ; as, wooer-fad- 
ing, weuer-dying, &ic. 

tNfiV'¥a-fne-LAT'^iE, orf. Nevertheless. 

CAawer. 

NfiV-JfR-Tn^-LfiSS', aA & co»;. [Merer fc«4.] ■ 
Not ever the less ; not at all the less j not the 


Not ever the less ; not at all the less ; not the 
less ; notwithstanding ; however* 

Stimiiel fame no more to see Saul until the day of hie 
death-, nteertheJese Sainnol mourned for Sniil. 1 xv. 5J5. 

There will always be aoTnethini? that wo shall wish to have 
fiuwhftl, and be w? erthelcM unwilling to begin. Johneon, 

Syix.— See But, However, 

NEl?ir (na), a. [Goth. A. S. nitoe, niowe, 

nemce, nitco; Dut. nimu); Old Gcr. niuwe, 
tdtee, nuwe; Ger, new; Han., Icel., ^ Sw. ny. 


— Gr. vios, originally vefos ; L. novusi It. mtovo ; 
Sp. mievoi Fr. nei^. — Sansc. ^ Hind, warn; 
Per. nau.'\ 

1. Lately done, made, produced, effected, or 
come into ‘being ; that has existed only a short 
time ; of recent origin ; fresh ; novel ; — opposed 
to old ; as, ** A new garment ” ; “A new book.” 

2. That existed before, hut was not before 
kno^TO ; recently discovered ; as, “ A new metal.” 

The co!vn-*tnccnie"t of the p’O'o-'t ceniurv was rendered 
nieniomb’f in rl. ‘ aii'‘a.a or '■■•i'ir.ii»i**\ hj t u ditiCoverj' of 
four 7 ieio phiiK DC '• .Miii- .i 'iL ■! iijvil.. Olituited, 

3. Of the piesent day ; modern ; recent. 

»v»„«k nwiong old books will be some- 

1 ^ . .» ... ii‘ ■ . Temple. 

4. Different from the former. “ Steadfastly 
purposing to lead a new life.” CommonPrayer, 

5. Not habituated; not accustomed or famil- 
iar; unaccustomed; unused. Hooker, 

Tw ’ I 1" lit'. ' 1. ‘i 

' ' . • : 1 > '1 , .I'v*. Tope. 

6. Renovated ; restored to the first state. 

Men, after long emaciating diets, wax plump, iat, and ol- 
moht new. Bacon. 

7. Fresh after any event or thing. 

Nor dare we trust so soft a messenger, 

A'isio from her bickncss, to that northern air. Dryden. 

8. Not of ancient extraction ; not previously 
kno\m 01 distinguished. 

A srpo-ior canccifj’ for business, and a more extensive 
kiuii. 'n ; 'i >' *»• ’»‘nh •" r r-ir* mountb to 

InoraiiU'* » . «* , « Add'uon. 

jQf^ It is used adverbially in composition, for7ieio- 
ly J as, /leifl-born, neio-found, neio-made. 

JTew moon, a term applied to the moon when she 
begins to increase, or immediately after lier conjunc- 
tion with the sun. — JTew Testament, that poition of 
the Bible which comprises the writings of the apos- 
tles and of their immediate disciples. — JVew style. 
See Style. 

Syn.— JVbio is opposed to old^ novel, to known ^ 
modern, to ancient. A new title or garment ; a new 
acquaintance or customer j modem history ; a recent 
event ; fresh news ; fresh vegetables ; a novel manner 
or occuiience. Every thing novel is new 5 but a thing 
may be new and not novel. That is 7ionel the sight of 
whicii was either never seen or very rarely seen, or 
which IS strange or unexpected ; that is a new sight 
which IS seen for the hrst time. 

t NEW (nu), V. a. To make new. Gower, 

NKW'-BdRN, a. Lately bom. S7iak, 

NEW-CdaiE' (nu-kiiin'), a. Lately arrived; re- 
cently come. “ His neio^come guest.” Spenser, 

NEW-CuM'JeR, n. One who has lately come. 

NEW— CR5-ATE', V, a. To produce, as a new 
thing ; to bring into existence, [r.] S7iak, 

NEW'JgL, n. [From new.’] 

1, t A new thing ; a novelty. Spenser. 

2. [Fr. 7ioyaif, a part surrounded by a casing. 
Braude. — See Noyau.] {Arch.') The coUmm 
or space about which wdiid the steps of a spiral 
staircase ; — formerly written nowel. Brande. 

NEW-FAb'R 1-CAT- IglD, a. Newly made. Wiight. 

NEW-fAN'CIED, a. Newly fancied. WriyJit. 

t NEW-FAN'GLE, a, \new fiJidi /angle.] Desirous 
of new things. Chaueer. 

t NEW-fAN'GLE, V. a. To change by introduc- 
ing n()\ cities. “To control oxiH 7icu/ioi(ile the 
Scripture.” Milton. ; 

NEW-pAn'GLED (ml-fHng'gld), a. Newly made; ! 
formed with an affectation of novelty ; —used 
in contempt, “ philosophy.” Fryth. 

Those charitivs are not vewfanaled devices of yenterciay, 
but ore ... a« old aa the reformation. Atterlmry. 

NEMT-PAN^GLEH-NfiSB, n. The state of being 
newfangled ; affected novelty of form. Carew, 

t NE^-PAN'Gl4E-NfiSS, n. Newfanglcdness. 

“ Constant without nmfangleness** Asvham. 

t NEW-fAn'GLIST, n. One desirous of novel- 
ty. Tooker. 

tNEW-FAN'GLY, ad. “With a disposition for 
novelties. *^Newfangly minded.” Sir T. More. 

NEW-PAsrriQN (nG-fisli'nn), a. New-fashioned. 

“ New-ifasMon words.” [tt.j Smft. 

NEVI^-PAsiFIONED (na-fish'vnd), a. Made in a 
now form, or lately come into fashion. Eo* Rsu. 

NEVv'ING, n. Yeast or barm, [Iiocal.] Wright. 


NEW'ISH, a. Rather new; somewhat new. Bacon. 

NEW'KJRK-ITE, w. {Min.) A mineral consisting 
of the sesquoxidc of manganese, the peroxide of 
iron, and water, occurring, in small needles, at 
Newkirchen, in Alsace . — gray oxide of manga- 
nese ; mangamte. Dana 

NEVV'-LAID, a. Recently laid. Cowper. 

NEVV'— LEARNED, a. Recently instructed. Temple. 
NE\V-LIGHT'^:d (-lU'-), a. Just descended. 

NEW'LY, 1. Freshly; lately; recently. 

The Duke of York is neiuhi come from Ii eland. Shah. 
2. In a form different from the former ; anew. 

NEW'— MADE, a. Newly made or formed. “ The 
iicw^made king.” “ A 7ieio-made grave.” Shak. 

NEW'— MAKE, V. a. [/. neav-made ; pp. neav- 
MAKiNG, NEAA'-MADE.] To make anew. Shak. 

NEW'— MOD-jpL (nu'inSd-el), v. a. [i, neaa^-mod- 
ELLED ; pp. NEAA^-MODELLING, NEW-MOD- 
ELLED.] To give a neAv form to. Ash. 

NEW'-MOD-^LLED (nu'mJ5d-§ld), p. a. Formed 
after a new model. SmaH. 

NEW'N?3SS, n. 1. The state or the quality of 
being new ; recentness of origin ; lateness ; 
recentness ; as, “ The new^iess of a garment.” 

AVhon IIoi nee wrote his satires, the monarchy of his Capsar 
was in Its iiewneii'i. Di yden. 

2. The state or the quality of being but lately 
known ; recent change ; innovation ; novelty. 

Aetmess, cspeciully in gient matters, was a worthy enter- 
tainment for u searching mind. Soulh. 

3. Want of practice or expciience. 

His neu ness shamed most of the othci s’ lung exercise. Stdnep. 
NEW-RED- sAND'STONE, n. {Gcol) The sand- 
stone immediately above coal-mcasurcs.Rrrt?id6\ 

NEVV^ (iiQ/.), n. sing. & pi. ; commonly singulm\ 

i From 7ieio, as goods from good, odds from odd.] 
lecent account ; fresh information, particularly 
from a distance ; tidings ; intelligence. 

* Grammarians differ somewliat with respect to 
the number of news ; yet “ tbo word is now,** as 
stated by Muiray, “almost uuiAeisally consideied as 
belonging to the simtular number.’* And Grombie 
says, “ It is sometimes construed as a shisrutai', and 
sometimes as a yliual, noun ; the foimoi is far the 
more general.” “Evil news tides fast, while good 
tieirs boits.^^ Milton. “ This is all the tiews talked 
of.” Pope. 

The word news has been fancifully derived 
from the initial letters of the words denoting the four 
caidinal points, JVbrtA, Ea.'it, liest, and South-, ns in 
the following epigram, in “Wit’s Recreations,” first 
published in KidO : — 

AVhen (lofli punic, if iiny wmilil dihcuhfl 
O’lir b'ttcr of tlio wiird, ic'-oUe it tliiiB 
A'<irs 1., (>(in\o\(‘<l ti\ Icttci, ■\\om1 , 01 tiKiiitli, 

And I'liiiiC'iftniii Noith, Eiiht, AAc'it, or South. 

Syn. — JTcws and iidinjrs are often used indiscrim- 
inately. Tidimrs are expected, and may allay anxiety ; 
netos, unexpected, and gratify curiosity. In time of 
Avar, tlie [lutdic are eager for news ; and p(>rsons who 
liave relatives 111 the aimy are anxious to have tidiitfrs 
from tiiem. 

NFAV§'Boi?’, n. A boy AA'ho vends new.spaperH. 

NEWtJ'-LfiT-TJpR, n. A letter Avritten to commu- 
nicate news ; — a kind of letter common before 
ncAwspupers came into vogue. Qu. Her. 

NEWi^'MAN, w. One avUo sells or delivers jicaa’s- 
pupers a ncAvs-vender. Clarke. 

NE\V{;J'-M6 n-GF 4R (uQz'mttng-ger, 8*2), «. One 
who deals in ncAvs; one Avho busies himsfdf in 
telling and hearing news. 

NEWS'PA-I*6 R» a sheet of paper, prixited and 
published at stated intervals, for eonvcAing in- 
telligence of passing CA’cnts ; a public periodi- 
cal print that announces ucavs. 

Th»‘ earliest periodical ufV'><}mpet publl^-hed in thUcmin- 
trv IKiiKland] wna the " AVi-rkly NewH,”wlm*h a|ip(*iuc(i lu 
Itiga. AV/, AVi», 

Th«> piibltcntion uf rt'friiliir tu irspapn ^ irmj lx ndfi lert, dii 
the whole . m til,* reiffii of Qi» 1*11 .Ainu*, v lu-u thev nbtiutwil 
pn-ttt cirodation, and becamt* tin ucs nditfd uigaus ol difti-r 
«nt htcUona. JiuUwtt, 

Bee Journal, and Journalism. 

NEl^|5^*PA-1?fe'Rl-Ar4, a. Pertaining to newspa- 
pers. [Colloquial,] Ijcwis. 

NEWS'-.r66m, n. A room whore newspapers ar« 
read. Morning Chromch [1817J. 

NEW'-8T'i?LFn n. {Chron.) See StTLK, 


A, E, f, a, U, Y, longs A, I, 6, a, shorts Jp, I, 0, V, Y, obscure; fAkB, FAR, fAsT, fALL; UJtU 
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NE\V§'— VENb-jpR, n. One who sells newspap<*rs ; 
a newsman. Maff 

NE\V§'— WRfT-JglR, n. A writer of news. AsA. 

NE\VT (nut), n. [Supposed hy Junius to be cor- 
rupted from an evet. — See hlrT.] An aquatic 
salamander. — See Ept. Bell. 

“ The terms eft and nctct are applied almost 
indiscriminately to all the species of lizards w’liich 
are found in the British islands. Eft seems to be 
more usually applied to the land animals. JVTsirf is 
more commonly applied to the animals winch inhabit 
ponds, wet ditches, and other damp places.” Enff.Cije, 

NEVV-TO^Nf-AN, n. A follower of Sir Isaac New- 
ton in philosophy. P. Cyc. 

KEW-TO'Nf-AN, a. Pertaining to, or discovered 
by, Sir Isaac Newton. 

JVewtoman philosophy^ a term sometimes used to 
denote the doctiine of the univerae, as delivered by 
Newton, sometimes the coipuscular, or modern, or 
experimental philosophy, as opposed to the theories of 
Bcscaites and others : but most frequently, perhaps, 
the mathematical theory of gravitation. Brande. 

NEW'— YEAR, a. Relating to the beginning of 
the year. ** Neic-year odes.” Pope. 

NEW'-YEAR*§-DAY, n. The first day of the 
year ; the first day of January. 

NEW— YEAR’§-€llPT', n. A present made on 
the first day of the year. Skak. 

NEW-ZEA'LAND— FLAX, n. A fibrous substance 
prepared from Phormmm tenax. Loudon. 

NEW-ZBA'LAND-TEA, n. (Bot.) A plant of the 
genus Leptospermum ; Leptospermuni scopa- 
rium\ — the leaves of which have an agreeable, 
bitter flavor, and are used as tea. Loudon, 

fNEX'l-BLE, a. [L. nexihilis.'\ That may be 

knit together. Blount. 

NfiXT (iiSkst), a . ; mperl. of nigh. [A. S. neah, 
near; sup. nyhst^ neahst, mxst\ Dut. naast\ 
Ger. nachst\ Dan. ncest\ Sw. nastf\ 

1. Nearest in place ; having no other inter- 
vening; immediately succeeding or preceding 
in order of place; as, “The next house.” 

Want supplieth itself of what is next, and many times the 
neat way. Bacon. 

2. Nearest in time ; as, “ N'ext summer.” 

3. Nearest in any ^adation; as in degree, 
rank, quality, relationsnip, &c. 

One tiext himself in power, and fieat in crime. Milton. 


NHiXT, ad. At the time immediately succeeding. 

, Fiiend, ni(i* t v-’P iccj 

ILsc'oun*': / I'l 'mi , n 'n'e. Pope. 

NI' AS, n. [Fr. niais. — See Nice.] A bird not 
yet old enough to leave the nest ; an eyas * — 
a novice ; a simpleton. B. Jonson. 

nIb, n. [A. S. neb. — See Neb.] 

1. The bill or beak of a bird. Johnson. 

2. The point of any thing, particularly of a 

pen. Derham. 

3. The handle of a scythe : — the pole of a 

wagon. [Local.] Wright. 

j^fS* Smart says, “ originally the same word 
as neb^ seems now used on diflerent occasions. We 
write the neb of a bird, but the nib of a pen.” 

nIbbed (ulbd), a. Having a nib. Johnson. 


NiB'BLE (nib'bl), v. a, [From nib,"] [t. nibbled ; 
pp. NIBBLING, NIBBLED.] To bite by little at 
a time ; to eat by small bites or nips- 


The roving trout 

Greedily sucks in the twining bait, 

And tu^ and nibbles the fallacious meat. 


Oap, 


nIb'BLE, V. n. 1. To bite by small nips ; — 
commonly used with ; as, “ A fish nibbling at 
the bait.” 

2. To carp ; to cavil ; to find fault ; — with at. 

1 long to be noting at your vases. ... I have really aareat 
itch of criticism upon xne. Pojie. 


NtB'BLE, n. The act of biting by small nips, as 
a fish in trying the bait. Johnson. 

n. One that nibbles. Wright. 

NlB'BLlNG, n. A biting by small nips ; a nibble : 
— a small quantity. Ha^ngton. 

nIb'BLING-LY>«^^- In a nibbling manner. Chrke. 

NiO-A-RA'GUA-WOOD (-wild), n. An inferior 
kind of Brazil-wood, the produce of Cmalpinw, 
echinatay used to dye a bright red. Simmonds. 


NICE, a, [A. S. knese, nrsc^ soft, tender ; nesh ; ' 
effeminate ; Dut. nesch ; Old Ger. nasehung ; ■ 
Ger. nascheriOf the eating of dainties, a dainty ; i 
Su. Goth, naska ; Ger. naschen, to eat dainties. 
— “ Nice is more various and extensive in its 
application than nesh; though they are the 
same word ditiercntlv written and spoken.” 
Richardson. — *^Xice [simple] is fromFr. niais, 
simple. . . . The French uord is probably from 
M. Goth, hnasfpna ; A. S. htiesc, nesc.** Ja»iie~ 
son.] 

1. t Simple ; silly ; foolish. Chaucer. 

Them that be so »Mce, 

And feignen them selfe to be wwc. Gfou er. 

2. Soft; tender; delicate; palatable; dainty; 
savory ; delicious ; luscious ; as, “ A nice bit.” 

3. Belicately sensitive; scrupulous; consci- 
entious; punctilious. 

Dear love, continue nice and chaste. Donne. 

4. Over-scrupulous or exact ; very particular; 
fastidious ; difficult ; squeamish. 

Nor be so nice in taste myself to know 

If what I swallow be a tlirush or no. Drgden. 

Flow'ers worthy of Paradise; which not mce art 

•Jr, rr"* *• b 

IN'*..: . ■ I* 'i, 1 ' jniton. 

5. Formed or made with scrupulous or mi- 
nute exactness; accurate; exact: precise; as, 

“ A nice calculation ” ; ‘^Niee proporrion'*.” 

Indulge me but in love; my other passions 

Shall rise and fall by virtue’s mcest rules. Addison. 

6. Requiring •scrupulous or minute exactness. 

“ My p.oV.e-^ ’in making this 7tice and trouble- 
some experiment.” Newton. 

: r- '*1 ' 1 *^. .'o- •, it is a Mice point to proportion 

1 < I ‘n* ■’ the indignity. VE<dranqe. 

7. Tender to excess; easily injured; delicate. 

rn*''' ;*■ *1 '>''*’■“***'•'1’ 

IN ' / ' i.i .. t o I T: . M I . j.V t. .t > . 

8. Minute; subtile; not prominent, obvious, 
or readily observable ; as, A nice distinction.” 

B. Of little importance 5 slight; trivial. 

In stich a time as this, it is not meet 

That every nice olFencc should bear his comment, Shall. 

10. Minutely elegant ; fine ; as, “ATtce text- 
ure ” ; “A nice mosaic.” 

11. Pleasing or agreeable in general ; having 
good qualities ; good ; delicious. [Colloquial.] 

To make nice^ to be scrupulous. 

He that stands upon a slippeiy place, 

Males nice of no vile hold to stay him up. Shak, 

Nice IS a word much used, especially in con- 
versation, often without any well-defined meaning. 
The following remarks, from Archdeacon Hare, are 
quoted from the ** Philological Museum ” : — 

** That stupid vulgarism by which we use the word 
nice to denote almost every mode of approbation, for al- 
most every variety of quality, and from sheer poverty 
of thought, or fear of saying any thing definite, wrap 
up every thing indiscriminately in this characterless 
domino,— speaking at the same breath of a mce cheese- 
cake, a nice tragedy, a nice oyster, a nice child, a nice 
man, a nice tree, a nice sermon, a nice day, a nice 
country, — as if a universal deluge of niaisene (for 
nice seems originally to have been only mars) had 
whelmed the whole island. This vulgarism has al- 
ready taken even in the lowest classes, and one hears 
plougliboys talking of mce weather, and sailors of a 
nice sea.” 

Syn.— See Finical. 

NlCE'LYj ad. 1. In. a nice manner ; scrupulous- 
ly; minutely; accurately; exactly; delicately. 

2. In general, in a manner to please or grat- 
ify ; in the best manner ; well ; finely, or ’with 
minute elegance. [Colloquial.] 

Ni'CBNE [nl'sSn, Ja. C. Wr. ; nX-sen', P. K. Sm.], 
a. Pertaining to Nice (Nicma), an ancient city 
of Asia Minor. 

JVUccne creed, a formulary of Christian faith, com- 
posed by the council of Nice, against Arianism, A. D. 
3S5, altered and confinned by the council of Constan- 
tinople, A. D. 381. Brande. 

JSfif “ The council of Nice was the first, and, ac- 
cording to most writers, the most important general 
council held in the Christian church.” Brande. 


NICE'NBSS, n. 1. The state or the quality of 
being nice ; minute exactness ; accuracy. 


Where ’s now that labored meenm in thy dress. 

And all those arts that did the spark express? Dryden. 


2. Delicate sensitiveness; delicacy; consci- 
entiousness ; scrupulousness. Shak. 


Nl'CB-TV [Bi's^-t?, S. W. P. jr. F. Ja. K. Sm. 
Wr . ; nl 8 ^ 9 , TF6.], «. 

1. t Folly; foolishness; silliness. Chaucer. 


2. Minute exactness ; accuracy ; precision. 

“ His omi vicety of observation.” Johnsoru 

3. fecrupulousnes^ ; delicacy ; fastidiousness ; 
carefulness, as of management ; squeamishness. 

Love such niectv requires, 

One blast will put out all his fires. iS'inft. 

4. A nice or subtile point or matter; a mi- 

nute difference or distinction ; subtilty. “ The 
fineness and niceties of words.” Locke, 

The natural progress of the works of men is from rudeness 
to convenienct*, from convenience to elegance, and from ele- 
gance to nicety. Johyaotu 

5. A delicacy for food ; a dainty ; — common- 
ly in the plural. Johnson. 

Ni'jGHAR (ni'kar), n. A plant. Miller. 

NICHE (iiich), n. [It, nicchia ; Sp. ^ Port, nicho; 
Fr. niche; — according to Menage and Lan^ 
dais, from It. nicchio, a shell-fish, a muscle; 
which Diez refers to Gr. pwikos, L. mytilus. — 
“ Probably a 7iick, or nook, from the verb nick, 
to cut into ” Richardson.] {Arch.) A hollow 
or concave recess in a wall, in which to place a 
statue, bust, or any similar ornament. Brande. 

nIched (nXch'ed or nxcht), a. Placed or inserted 
in a niche. Ash. 

NICK, n. [Dut. knik, a nod, a crack ; Ger. nick, 
a nod ; kmck, a crack ; Sw. nick, a nod ; Dan. 
nikf] 

1. The exact point, as of time ; the critical 

moment or occasion. Howell. 

That trick. 

Had it come in the nick. 

Had touched us to the quick. Denham. 

2. A notch; — particularly an incision in the 

shank of a printing type to guide the compositor 
in arranging the letters properly in his com- 
posing stick. Simmonds. 

3. A score ; a reckoning ; — from the old 

practice of keeping reckonings on tallies or 
notched sticks. Shak. 

4. [Fr. niche, trick.] A winning throw. Prior, 

Out of all nick, beyond all reckoning or calculation ; 

inexpressibly. ” He loved her out of all nick,’* Shak, 

NiCK, V, a. [i. NICKED ; pp. NICKING, NICKED.] 

1 . To hit ; to touch luckily. 

The just season of doing things must be nicked. Z' Estrange. 

2. To cut nicks or notches in ; to notch. Shak. 

3. To break or crack by throwing something 
against. — See Nicker. 

Breaks watchmen’s heads and chairmen's glasses. 

And thence proceeds to mclfng sashes. Prior, 

4. t To suit, as one check-tally with, another. 

Words, mcktng and resembling one another, are applicable 
to different significations. Camden. 

5. To defeat or cozen, as at dice ; to cheat ; to 

deceive ; to defraud, Shak. 

To nick a horse, to make an incision in a horse’s 
tail in order to make him carry it higher. — See 
Nicking. Touatt. 

NIck, n. [A. S. hnceem, to kill; Dyit. nikken; 

— Low Ger. nikker, an executioner and the 
devil ; Icel. nikr, nykr, a water spirit, the devil,] 
In northern mythology, an evil spirit of the 
waters ; — hence Old Nick for the devil, in vul- 
gar discourse. 

There is no doubt that Mick was a very old name for the * 
devil. Mares. 

nIck'BL (iilk'§l),w. {Mm.) A white, very hard, 
and comparatively rare n^^etal, occurring com- 
monly in combination with arsenic or with sul- 
phur, and sometimes with antimony and bis- 
muth. It is magnetic, malleable, ductile, and 
laminable, and is much used in the manufacture 
of German silver. Lana. Ure. 

NJC-k£l'IC, a. Relating to nickel. Smar^. 

nIck'BR, n. One who nicks ; — particularly one 
who watches for an opportunity to pilfer, or to 
practise some knavish artifice. [Low.] Johnson. 

Your modem musicians want art to defend their windows 
from common nicbers. Arbuthnot. 

His scattered pence the flying nicker flings, 

And with the copper shower the casement rings. Clctg, 

4®- Wright'sayg makers were wild fellows, who 
amused themselves at night with breaking people’s 
windows with half-pence.” 

NtCK'BR— TREE, n. {Bot.) A tree of the genus 
Guilandina. Loudon. 

NlcIC'lNG, n. The act of one who nicks ; the 
act or operation of cutting through the depress- 
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or and part of the lateral muscles of a horse’s 
tail, to iiialte him carry it higher. Youatt, 

NlCK'NACJK, n. A trifle. — See Knick-knack. 

NECK-NACK'jp-RYj A trifle; a toy; a knick- 
knack. * FratikUn, 

NICK'NAME, [Er. nom de niqiie^ a name of 
contempt. Jumus, Johnson, — ^^InPromptua^ 
rhim ParmiJ^mm we have ‘ neke ftafne, or eke 
nayyie [agnomen),^ on which the editor remarks, 
‘There can be little doubt that the word is 
formed simply by prothesis, the final n being 
transferred from the article to the substantive.’ 
Notes ^ Queries, — Perhaps from mck^ to suit, 
and 7 uime.^ A name given in derision, con- 
tempt, or sport; an opprobrious or a sportive 
appellation; by-name. 

He is upbraidingly called a poet, as if it were a contempt- 
ible nickname, Jonsnn, 

— / ';/!> •• 0“ «r*‘<sen""ie«», come these* . . . Bill and 

Will . . \\ .1: • > . ( i,t C I ■ '.( > , N .Vi Nathaniel, Mab 
.<1 ' .* s’*.! ' , A.I. Camden.. 

NfCK'NAME, V. a, [i, NICKNAMED ; pp. NICK- 
NAMING, NICKNAMED.] To give a name of 
contempt or derision to ; to call by an oppro- 
brious name or appellation. 

This jargon, which they n*'*'.** 

You . . . nickname God’s i‘ 1 . I’l. V ’• <.i r 1 • ■ ■ r 

vice. o/mA*. 

NlC-O-LA'l-TAN, 7i. {Bcol. Hist.') One of a sect 
of heretics in the first century, mentioned with 
disapprobation in Her, li. 6, 15; — so named, 
according to the early writers, from Nicolas 
of Antioch, mentioned in Acts vi. 5. P. Cyc. 

NI-CO'TIAN (ne-ko'shan), [Fr. nicotiane.1 A 
plant of the genus Nicotiana ; tobacco. B. Jonson. 

NI-CO^TIAN (ne-ks'shgin), a. Of, or pertaining to, 
tobacco.' [n.] 

This gourmand sacnfices whole hecatombs to hia paunch, 
and wlinfs himself away m nicotian incense to the idol of his 
vain intemperance. JHall. 

n, (Bot.) A genus of plants of 
'several species ; tobacco ; — so named from John 
Nicot of Nismes, who sent a specimen of it to 
Prance about 1560. Loudon, 

Nl-CO'Tr-A-NlNE (ne-kS'sh^-^^-nlnJ, n, (C/itW.) 
A crystalline body, or oil, obtained from the 
leaves of tobacco. It has the smell of tobacco 
smoke, and affords nicotine. Silliman, 

nIc^Q-TIne, n. ( Chem.) A very poisonous, oily 
liquid, heavier than water, and of a very acrid 
taste, obtained from tobacco ; the alkaloid of 
tobacco. Silliman, 

NiC'TATE, V, n. [L. nicto, nictatum ; Fr. yiicter.] 
To wink ; to nictitate, [u.] Bay, 

NIC-TA'TI9N, n. [L. nictatio.] The act of wink- 
ing j nictitation. Cockeram, 

NiC'Tl-TATE, t*. To wink; to nictate. Derhatn, 

NlO'Tl-TAT-JNG, a. Noting a thin membrane, 
with which some animals, as the eagle, can pro- 
tect their eyes, without a total obstruction of 
vision. Paley, 

NlO-TI-TA^TIpN, n. Act of winking. Braude, 

NiO-A-MfiNT'AL, a, [L. yiiduSf a nest.] Per- 
taining to ne'sts ; noting the organs that secrete 
the materials of which many animals construct 
their nests. Owm, 

NiDE, n. [L. nidm ; It. ^ Sp. nido ; Fr, md*"] A 
nest or brood. “ A nide of pheasants.” Johnson. 

n,^ [Fr. nigai^, Wright,-- 
“Corrupted from nithing or niding,^* Johnson, 

‘ — “ It is formed, probably, from miot, currently 
pronounced idgeot ; and a nidget, or mgeot, is no 
more than an \diat^ carelessly spoken.” Narcs. 
—See Nidino.] A worthless fellow; a cow- 
ard; a poltroon; a aiding ; — written also m<f- 
getj and nigeot, Camden, 

jEfflD'f-PI-OATE, «. n, [L. nidifico, nidifieatm\ 
vddus^ a nest, and faciOy to make ; It. mdi^-' 
care ; Sp. nidijicar,'} To build or make a nest, 
as a bird. Brando, 

NId-I-PI-oA'TIQN, n. [L. nidi/hatio,'} The act 
of coBiStructing a nest. Derham, 

t nFdiNG, n, [A. S,nithi7ig; Pan. ^ Sw, nidmg,'] 
A low, base, worthless fellow ; a coward ; a 
poltroon ; an outlaw ; nidget. Camden, 


Nf'DOR, n. [L.] Steam or scent from food, while 
being cooked, or when cooked. Bp. Taylor. 

NI'DQR-OSE, a. Nidorous. Arhuthnot. 

NI-DQR-OS'1-TY, n. Eructation with the taste 
of burnt or ro'ast meat. Floyer, 

NI'DOR-oOs, a. [L, 7\idorosus\ Fr. nidoreux^ 
Resembling the bmell or the taste of burnt or 
roast meat. Bacon. 

NID'y-LANT, a, (Bot.) Nestling, or lying loose 
in pulp or cotton. Loudon. 

t NID^y-LATE, u. w. [L. is.'' Ti. 

build a nest ; to nidificate. fn. 

NID-U-LA'TIQN, n. Incubation. Browne. 

JvrJDUS.n, [L.] A nest. Smart, 

NIECE (nes), n. [Fr. nieces from L. neptis, a 
granddaughter. — A. S. 7iefens\ Old Put. 7iifte\ 
Frs. Sg Icel. 7iift.'\ 

1. t A descendant, male or female. Holland, 

2. The daughter of a brother or of a sister. 

fNlEP, [IccL n^.] Afist;neaf. SJiak, 

NI-EL'LO, n, [It.; Mid. L. Qiigelhim, from L. 
7 iigeUns^ Aivo. of wfyer, black ; OldFr. 

7ieel.'] A black composition, consisting of sil- 
ver, lead, copper, sulphur, and borax. Brande, 
Works m niello were designs hatched with a 
steel point upon gold or silver, then engraved with 
the burin, and run in, while hot, with a composition 
called niello. The supoifluous part of this niello., 
winch remained above the surface of tiie plate, was 
then rubbed olf with scrapeis,and cleaned away with 
pumice-stone, leaving the engraved design on the 
plate with all the effect of a print. Brande. 

t Ni'FLE [Norm. Fr.] Atiifle. Chaucer. 

LJiy n. [L. 7iigery black.] (Bot.) A ge- 
nus of herbaceous, polypetalous exogens, of the 
order Rammoulaceee ; fennel-flower ; — so named 
from its black seeds. Gray. 

nIg'GARD, 71, [L. 7iego, to deny. Skinner. — L. 
nego'f to deny, or Eng. near, or nigh. Junius. 
— A. S. neod-hyfde, a niggard.] A meanly par- 
simonious person; a sordid wi etch who stints 
evciy needful expense, a curmudgeon ; a miser. 

There is not m nature anv thi-" ’*0 '♦e’v 

Go(l,oi hoextienu'ly oiipiteite to i pit \ . r i: 

yiiggaid. '*> • 

n!g'GARD, a. 1. Meanly close or parsimonious ; 
sting'y ; miserly ; niggardly. D7'yde7i. Shenstone. 

2. ‘sparing ; chary ; not free or profuse. 
d of question , but of our demands 
Most lice in hw icply. Shak. 

nIg'GARD, V, a. To stint; to supply sparingly. 
The deep of niffht is crept upon our talk, 

And rutu'-e nnist ohev neec‘»‘»?t\ , 

W hifli wi ill uigg'v d viih .1 liitlo re'-t. ShaJ:. 

t nIg'GARD-I^E, n. Niggardliness. Spenser, 

NXG'GARD-fsn, a. Somewhat niggardly ; inclined 
to bo niggardly. Barret. 

NlG'GARH-Lf-N^lSS, n. The quality or the state 
of being niggardly ; parsimony ; stinginess. 

Devotion is counterfeited by superstition; good thriftily 
nluffardliiififsi, cluinty with vam-gloiiuub pnde. JijK JIull. 

nIg'GARD-LY, a. Meanly close ; sordidly par- 
simo’uious ; ' miserly ; stingy : — sparing ; chary. 

Tiberius ’was noted for his mqaardly temper. Arbuthtiot, 

Syn. — Fee A VARICIOUS- 

nIg'GARD-LY, ad. In a meanly close or par- 
simonious ihanner ; sordidly. Sir T, More, 

tNta'GARD-NfiS.g, n. Niggardliness. Sidticff. 
f nIg'G^RD-oOf,g. Niggardly. Sir T, More, 
t NiG'OARD-SHiP, n. Niggardliness. Sir T. Elyot. 
t nIg'G.^RD-Y, 71, Niggardliness. Gower, 

t NIg'GJSH, G. Sparing; niggardly, Udal, 

nIg'GLE (nlg'gl), n. a. [Fr. niger, to trifle. Cct^ 
grace,'] ft. niggled ; pp. ' niggling, nig- { 
GLED.J To mock ; to play on ; to make sport 
or game of, [ii.] Beau, ^ FI, 

nIg'GLE, p, n. To trifle ; to play. ** Niggle not 
with your conscience.” [r,] Massinger, 

NfG'GL^R, n. One who niggles, [n.] Grose. 
t NfG^GOT, n, A nugget. — See Nugget. North. 

NUHI (ni), a, [Goth, 7iehwa ; A. S, neah, neh. — 
See N bail] [comp, niohbb; superl, next.] 


Near ; not remote in place or time , not distant ; 
not far olf ; adjacent ; closely allied. 

When rrhev +Tr.troo’«i hi'OT’t'Vi ,« yot tciidcr, and putteth 

forth ■ - . . xxiv.02. 

Syn. — See N ear. 

NIGH (nVjyprep. At no great distance from; near. 

Nioh this recess Avith tenor they suivey 

Where death maintains his dread, tyrannic sway. Garth. 
** This word is a preposition in all phrases 
wheie the pieposition to is no longer inseited between 
It and the following noun.” Smart. 

NIGH (nl), ad. 1. Near ; at a small distance in 
place, or time, or in the course of events. 

A’- rc* t'l* - "f i t*’c think how nigh 
^ t . I I, «. ■ * ■ - v. ' ' Jdilton, 

2. Nearly ; within a little. “ Was I, for this, 
mgh wrecked upon the sea ? ” Shak. 

t NIGH ^ni), V. 71, To draw near. Spe7iser. 

f NIGH (ni), V, a. To come near to. Chaucer, 
fNlGH'LY (ni'le), ad. Nearly; mthin a little. 

A cube and .1 bphere vighhf of the same bigness. Molynavx, 
NIGII'N^ISS (iii'nes), 7\, Nearness, [r.] A, Wood, 

NIGHT (lilt), n, [Goth. 7 iahts\ A. S. 7 xxhty naht% 
Dut. 7 iugt ; Gei. 7 iacht ; Dan. 7 iat\ Sw. 7 xaU. — 
Gr. vif^, rvKTds ; L. qxox, 7 wctis ; It. notte ; Sp. 
7 } 0 che ; Fr. Tiuit. — Claubergius and IVachter 
derive Ger. from 7 ieigen, Goth. /meitcaxi, 

A. S. hnigaxXy to incline, to ucscond. Maitinius 
deiivcs Gr. ri^ from vitto, to incline. “ The Gr. 
is probably from the Gothic.” Rich 01^8071.] 

1. That pait of the natural day during wnicn 
the sun is below the hoiizon ; the time between 
sunset and sunrise. 

God saw the light was good, 

And light from dnikncss bv the honiisphcre 
Divided; light the day, and daikness inght. 

He named. Jihlton, 

2. The time after the close of life ; death. 

She closed her lifb in everlasting nhjhf, Dryilen, 

3. A State or a time of ignorance, or of intel- 
lectual or moral darknovss. 

When learning, after the long Gothic wig/if, 

Fair o’er the western world difTbsed lioi light. Anon. 

4. The state of being unknown or not undci- 
stood ; unintelligibleness ; olisciirity. 

Nature and nature's w'oikb lay hid m night. 2*ope, 

To~nisrhty this night. 

jSCS* It IS much used in composition. 

NIGHT'-AN-GE1NG, n. The act of fishing by 
night. Clarke. 

NIGHT'— BftLIi, n. A door-bell, as at the hoiv'^o 
of a physician, to be rung at night. Siminonds. 

NIGHT —BYrd (iilt'birrd), w. A bird that flics only 
in the night. Ikmmond. 

NIGHT'-BL66m-1NG, a. Blooming at night. 
nIghT'-BORN, a. Produced in the night, or in 
darkness. “ adjuration.” Young, 

NIGHT'~.BRAwl (nit'brawl), 71 . A riot or quar- 
rel in the night. Holiday. 

NIGHT'— BRAWL-ijlB, n. One who makes brawls 
or disturbances in the night. S/uik. 

nIgH7''-BREE2B, 71, A breeze blowing in the 
night. Mason, 

NIGHT'oAp, n, 1. A caip worn in bed. Swift. 

2 . A dram before going to bed. [Local and 
vulgar.] Wright. 

NiGIJT'-CART, 71, A cart for night-soil Clarke, 

NIGHT'-CUO W, n. A bird that cries in the night ; 

a night-jar. Shak, 

NlGHT'-DBW, n. Dew formed in the night. 

nIght'-D^g, n. A dog that hunts in the night ; 
— a term used by deer-stealers, Shak 

NlGHT'-DRfiSS, n. A dress worn at night. Pope, 

NIGHT'IID, a. Barkened ; clouded ; black, [n.] 

Good Hamlet, coat tliy nitfhted color off. 

And let thine eye iook like a fHeud on Denmark. 

NIgHT'fAll (nIt'Ril), ». [night and /ull,] The 
close of day ; evening. Stcift. 

NIGHT'pAr-ING, n. Travelling in the night. Gay, 

nIght'KIRE, n. Fire in the night ; — ospeoially 
will-with-a-wisp ; ignis fatuus, Herbert. 

NfGHT'-PlJ-pR, ». An insect or bird that flies 
in the night. Kirby. 
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NIGHT —FLY, n. An insect that flies in the night. 

NiGFIT-FcjX^N’D^RED (-derd), a. Foundered or 
lost in the night. 3Iiiton, 

NIGHT'— GLAss, «. A telescope for use at night. 

NIGHT'— GOVYn, n. A loose gown worn in bed, or 
used for an undress. IShak, 


NIGHT'-GUARD, n. 
nocturnal watch. 


A guard in the night; a 
Pope. 



Night-heron 
(JSl/ctLcoi ax Gardeni). 

Simmonds. 


NIGHT'— HAG, n. A witch supposed to wander 
in the night. Milton. 

NIGHT'HAVVK, n. (Omitli.) An American fissi- 
rostral bird, of the family Caprimulmdce^ which 
seeks its prey towards even mg, and which dif- 
fers from the night-jar principally in having the 
tail slightly forked, the wings reaching to the 
end of" the tail, and the beak without bristles; 
Caprimulgus Amencanus of Wilson. — See 
Goat-suckek. P» Cyc. 

The name is sometimes given in England to 
the night-jar. P. Cyc, 

NIGHT'-HER-gN, 

A species of heron which 
prefers secluded situations 
in the daytime, and in the 
evening resorts to the low 
lands, marsh, or river-side, 
for its food, which consists 
of fish, frogs, mice, and in- 
sects ; Nycticorax Gardeni. 

YarreU. 

-ClGHT'-riOUSE, n. A tavern 
or public-house open at night. 

NlGHT'lN-G A LE (nit'jn-gal), 
n. [A. S. nihtcgale ; niht^ 
night, and galan^ to sing ; 

Dut, nagtegaal ; Ger. 
nachtigall ; Dan. natter- 
gal ; S w. nachtergal ; Old 
hlng. nigktgaU, — See 
Gale.] (Omith.) A Eu- 
ropean migratory, passe- 
rine bird, which sings in 
the night, and is the sweet- 
est of song-birds ; philo- 
mel ; Philomela hiscinia. 

YarreU. 

O mffhttngaJe, that on yon bloomy spray 
Warblest at eve, when all the woods are still. Milton. 

t NIGHT'ISII, «. 
night. ** The nii 

NIGHT'-JAR (nit'jir), n. {Omith.) A British 
fissirostral bird of the faiuiljr Caprimulgida, 
characterized by having the tail rounded and a 
little longer than the wings, all the toes directed 
forwards, the middle claw pectinated, and the 
beak armed with strong bristles ; Caprimulgus 
Europtms ; — called also go(tt-smker, churn-owl^ 
and wheel-bird. — See Goat-suckbr. YarreU. 

It seeks its prey towards night and on gloomy 
days, and is remarkable for the loud sound it utteis, 
resembling the hum or jarring of a siunning-wheel. 



Nightingale 
(Philomela iuiiGtnia). 


Belonging, or pertaining, to the 
lightish owl.** Turberville. 


NIGIIT'-KEY, n. 
a door at night, 

NIGIIT'-LAMP, n. 
during the night. 

NlGIIT'L^SS, a. Having no night. 


A key to be used in unlocking 

A lamp to be kept burning 
Clarke. 

Phren. Jour. 

NIGHT'LY (nit'lo), a. Happening by night; 
done by‘night ; nocturnal. Pope. 

S ^. — Mghtly 18 a more familiar term than noc- 
turnal, J\nghtlv watch, disturbances, or sports ; noc- 
turnal dreams, darkness, or visits. 

NlGHT'LY (nit'le), ad. 1. By night ; in the night. 
The clamorous owl, that nightly hoots/^ Bhak. 
2. Every night ; night after night. 

Soon ns the evening shades prevail, 

The moon takes up the wondrona tale. 

And mghtln to the li<stt*ning t'Urth 
Repeats tlie «tory of lici birth 


One who emp- 
Johnson. 


Addifon. 

NTGHT'mAn, n. ; pi. niohtmen, 
ties privies in the night. 

NIGHT'-MARCH, n. A march in the flight. A 
disastrous night-march.'' O. J. Fox. 

NlGnT'JVlARE, n. [A. S. marai But. nacht- 
merrie , Ger. naeM-mahr,) A sensation of a 
distressing weight on the chest, and of impossi- 


bility of motion, speech, or respiration, — com- ’ 
mohly caused by indi creation, or by an uneasy 
posture of the in.iij, t. mietimcs by seveie 
emotions ; incubus’. Dunghson. 

‘-A/artt, from w’hence our nifrhtmare is derived, ' 
■was, in the Runic theolosy, a spirit or spectre of the ' 
night, which seized men in their sleep, and suddenly 
deprived them of ^pcech and motion.” Ji arton. 

NIgHT'-MAsK, 71. A mask or visor to be worn 
at night. Drayton, 

NIGIIT'-PIECE (nit'pSs), «. A picture painted, 
or so colored, as to be seen to the best advan- 
tage by candle-light, Addison. 

fNIGHT'-RAIL, n. A loose robe worn over the 
dress at night. Addison. 

NiGHT'-RA-VEN (nlt'ra-vn), n. A bird of ill 
omen that cries in the night ; night-heron ; 
Nycticorax Gardeni. Shah. 

NlGHT'-REST, n. Rest or repose at night. Skak. 

NIGHT'- ROB-BgR, n. One who robs by night, 

t NfGIIT'-Rt'LE, n. [Corrupted from night-revel. 
Sieerens,] A frolic or revel at night. Shak. 

j03=“ “ Xigkt-rule may, I think, better be interpreted 
such conduct as generally rules in the mghtP Xares. 

NfGirT'-SEA-§ON (nit'se-zn), n. The time of 
night ; night. Ps. xxii. 2. 

NIGIIT'SIIADE, n. 1. fThe darkness of night. 
“ The dark nightshade.'* Phaer^ lo62. 

2. {Bot.) A deciduous, herbaceous plant of 
the genus Solanum. Loudon. 

Deadly nightshade, a plant, the leaves, root, and 
berries of which are poisonous ; dvvale ; Atropa bella- 
donna. Eng. Cyc, 

NIGIIT'-SHIN-TNG, a. Shining in the night. 

Night-shining bodies.” WiUdm. 

NIGIIT'-SHIRT, n. A plain loose shirt for sleep- 
ing in. Shnmonds. 

NIGIIT'-SIIRIEK (nit'shrSk), n. A shriek or out- 
cry in the night. Bhak. 

NfGHT'-SfT-TINO, n. *A session in the night ; a 
nocturnal assembly. Milton. 

NlGHT'— SdlL, n. The contents of privies ; — so 
called because removed by night. Fai'm. Ency. 

NIgHT'— SP fiLL, n. A charm against harms or 
accidents at night. Chancer. 

nIgHT'-STEED, p. a horse represented as har- 
nessed to the chariot of Night. Milton. 

NIGHT— STRfrCK, a. Impressed with nocturnal 
visions. ** Nights struck fancy.” Thomson. 

NIGHT'-SWfiAT, n. A sweat or perspiration in 
the night. Mead. 

NIGHT'-TA-P^IR, «. A taper that shines in the 
night. Shak. 

NIGHT'— THOUGHT, n. A nocturnal contempla- 
tion. “ Complaint, or Night-thoughts.** Young. 

NiGHT'-TiME, n. The time between the setting 
and the rising of the sun. Pope. 

NiGHT'-TRlP-PlNG, a. Tripping about in the 
night. night-tripputg Shak, 

NIGHT'— vr'§IQN (nlt'vlzb-un), n. A vision in 
the night. ’ Dan. ii. 19. 

NTGIIT'-WAK-ING, a. Waking or watching dur- 
ing the night. Shak. 

NIGHT'- wAlk (nit'wSLk), n. A walk in the night. 

NIGHT'— WALK-5R (nit'wkk-er), n. 1. One who 
walks in the night, particularly one who roves 
about in the night with evil designs. Ascham. 

2. One who walks in his sleep ; a somnam- 
bulist. Wright, 

NfGHT'-WALK-tNG (nltVSik-ing), a. Walking 
at night, particularly with evil designs. “ A 
night-waUdng cudgcller.” Milton. 

NTGHT'-WALK-JNG (nxt'wkk-ing), n. 1. The act 
of walking at night, particularly a roving about 
at night with evil designs. 

2. The act of walking in one’s sleep ; som- 
nambulism. Burton. 

NIGHT'-WAN-D5R-Je;E (-w5n-), n. One who wan- 
ders or roves about by night. Milton, 


NIGHT'-WAN-D?R-TNG (-wSn-), a. Ronng in 
the night, Night-wandering sailors.” Pope» 

NIghT'-WAR-BLING, a. Warbling or singing in 
the night. nigkt-icarbhng Qivd^.'* Mifton. 

NIGHT'WARD, a. Near night or the close of the 
day. Their nighticard studies.” Milton, 

NIGHT'— WATCH (nlt'w-Sch), n. 1. A period in 
the night during which the men on guard are 
not changed. Kitto. 

j^-In the old Hebrew division of the night, tlw 
first night-watch extended from sunset to our tea 
o’clock, the second from ten at night till two in tUd 
morning, and from that hour till sunrise. Eitta. 

1 remember thee upon my bed, and meditate on thee iv 
the night-watches, Ps, Ixiiu 6. 

2. A w'atch or guard at night. Smart 

NlGHT'-WATCH-JIR (nlt'wbch-er), n. One who 
watches in the night. liuhet, 

NIGHT'-WITCH, n. A night-hag. Euloet, 

Ni-GRES'e^NT, a. [D. nigresco, 7iigrescens, to 
grow black ; niqer, black,] Growing black ; ap- 
proaching blackness. Johnson, 

NlG-Rl-FJ-CA'TION, n, [L. niger, black, and 
facio, to make.] Act of making black. Johnson, 

NI'GEINE, n. (^Min.) A black ore of titanium ; 
a variety of rutile. Dana, 

NIG'R{-TUDE, n. Blackness. Dr, Whedon, 

xPguA, 71. [Sp.] (Bnf.) The chigre or chigua. 
— See Chigre, R. E. Dana, 

Xl'HJL ACBUM. [h., white tiotking.’] (Chetn.) 
White oxide of zinc ; flowers of zinc. WrigJvt, 

Xi 'HiL DR ^ SET, or XJL DE'SET. [L., He 
otves 7iothmg,) {Law.) The general issue in 
debt or simple contract. Bouiier. 

XPHIL DVciTy or XXL d1‘CIT. [L,, Ee says 
nothing.) {Law.) The failure of the defendant 
to put in a plea or answer to the plaintiff’s dec- 
laration by the day assigned. Bouvier, 

XVlIIL HA *BET^ or XXL HA 'BET, [L., He has 
nothing^ (Law.) The name of a return made 
by a sheriff to a scire-facias or other writ, when 
he has not been able to serve it on the defend- 
ant. Bouvier. 

NI'HIL-I§M, n. 1. Nothingness ; nihility. Dwight. 

2. Scepticism carried to the denial of all ex- 
istence. Fleming. 

Nothing but utter scepticism and nihilism ensues. Qit. Xiev. 

Ni-HIL-IS'TIC, a. Relating to nihility or to the 
doctrine of nihilism. Ch. Examiner, 

Nl-HlL'l-TY, n. [Fr. 7iiMUte\ L. nihilum, nihil, 
nothing; ‘ne, not, and hihtm, a little thing.] 
Nothingness ; the state of being nothing. 

Not being is considered as excluding oil substance, and 
then all modes are necessarily excluded; and this we call 
pure mhilvty, or mere nothing. Watts. 

nIl, n. [L., notbrng.) (Com.) A term com- 
monly used in book-keeping to denote an entry 
that is cancelled. Simmonds. 

fNlLL, V. a, [A. S. nyUan, niUan% ne, not, and 
wiUan, to will.] Not to will ; to refuse or re- 
ject. “ I nill thine offered grace.” Spenser. 

t nIll, V. n. To be unwilling. 

And, will you, m7Z you, I will marry you. Sfwtk. 

nIlIj, n. Shining sparks that come off brass 
when melted in a furnace- Bailey. 

Nf-LOM'^l-TJpR, %. [Gr. veikopir^iov ; Nft^os, the 
Nile, and pirpov, a measure.] A graduated rod 
or column for measuring the rise and fall of 
water in the Nile ; a niloscope. Gent. Mag. 

NI'LQ-SCOPE, n, [Gr, veikocKotniov ] NfUoj;, the 
Nile, and tcottsw, to behold.] Nilometer. Ogihte. 

Ni-L5T'IC, a. Pertaining to the Nile. Clarke, 

t nIm, V. a. [Goth. § A. S. nvma7% \ But. neemsn\ 
Old Ger. nimm, 7X&rmn\ Ger. Tiehmen.'] To 
take ; to steal ; to pilfer ; to filch. Eumbras, 

4 ^ << Hence Shakspeare calls one of his rogues 
XymP* Xares — “ It is still a common word among 
thieves.” C. Richardsoji. 

NJM-BlP'5R-otrs, a. [L. nimbifer ; nimbus and 
fero.) Bringing storms or clouds. Ash. 

NIm'BLE, a, [Junius suggests A- S. numol, ca- 
pable, able to take ; Johnson and Richardson 
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refer to nim^ to take.] Lij^ht and quick in mo- 
tion or action ; moving with ease and celerity ; 
agile ; brisk ; lively ; expert ; active. 

You Isprl't^inss dart your blinding dames 

Into !a.i ■»coi lUiil tj i'. Shak, 

Through the mid seas the ninible pinnace sails. Fope. 

Syn.— See Active. 

NIH'BLE-FOOT-JglD (nim'bJ-fat-^d), a. Light or 
swift of foot. Shak. 

NIm' BLE-N ess, n. The quality of being nimble ; 
agility ; celerity ; swiftness. Sidney. 

NlM'BLE-riN'IQNED, a. Swift in flight. Shak. 

t nIm'BL^ISS, n. Nimblcness. Spenser. 

NlM'BLE-WiT'Tj^D, a. Ready or quick with an 
answer or question ; quick*%\itted. ** A certain 
nimhle-^witted counsellor at the bar.’* Bacon. 

NIM'BLY, ad. With light, quick motion; wdth 
agility’; briskly; actively. Shak. 

nJm'BQR, n. A dwarf, [n.] Clarke. 

NIM-BOSB^ a. [L. 7iunbost(s\ nimbus^ a rain- 
storm.] Stormy ; tempestuous, [n.] Ash. 

n. [L., a stonn of rainr^ 

1. {^Meteor.') A term applied to a cloud that 

is discharging something, as rain, snow, or 
hail. Cha'celand. 

2. {Paint. & Sculp.) A halo or circular disk 
round the heads of sacred personages. Fairholt. 

jftS* “The virnbrn [is] peculiar to the head, the 
mreola to the body ; and the term ylorijin extended to 
the former and the latter united.” Fairholt, 

t n. [L. nimietas ; nimis^ too much.] 

State of be’ing too much; redundancy. Bailey. 

tNfjVI'l-oOS, a. [L. tiimis.) Inordinate; ex- 
cessive. Mackenzie. 

t n. [From mwi.] A thief. Hudibras. 

wiN'CQIMt-PddP, n. [Corrupted from L. no7i com^ 
pos not sound [of mind]. Johnson.) 

A fool ; a blockhead ; a dolt. [Yulgar.] Addison. 

NINE, a. [Goth, niun ; A. S. nigon^ nigen \ Dut. 
mgen ; Get. neun ; Dan. ni ; Sw. ml ; Icel. nin. 
— Gr. ivvia . ; L. nouem ; It. }iove ; Sp. nouve ; Fr. 
neuf, •— Hind, now ; Pers. ^^^^A.] One more 
than eight or one loss than ten. 

T^te JStme Worthies., famous personaja;es often alluded 
to in old writers. TJioy have been counted up in the 
following manner : Three Gentiles, — 1. Hector, the 
son of Priam , 2. Alexander the Great ; 3. .fuiius Cai- 
sar. Three Jews, — 1. Joshua, conqueror of Canaan ; 
2. David, king of Israel , 3. Judas Maccabuius. Three 
CUriMtiana, — 1. Arthur, king of Britain; 2. Charle- 
magne ; 3. Godfrey of Bouillon. JVares. 

NINE, n. 1. The number composed of eight and 
one ; three times three. 

2. A symbol representing eight and one ; as 9. 

3. The nine Muses. Campbell. 

NINE^POLD, a. Sc n. Nine times repeated. Milton. 

NInETIOLE^, n. pi. A game in which nine holes 
are made in the ground in the angles and sides 
of a square, for the purpose of bowling a pellet 
into them according to certain rules. JDrayton. 

N!NE'-KIll-5R, n. ( Ornith.) The popular name 
of the northern butcher-bird. De Kay. 

NfNE'-.MftN»§^M6ll'RIS, n. A game played with 
nine holes in the groimd. — 8ce Moiutxs. Todd. 

NInE'PENCE, n. ; pi. A silver 

coin no longer current, of the value of nine 
pence. (Jay. STnart. 

NfNP/PlN§, n. pi. A game which consists in 
rolling a bowl at nine pins or pieces of wood 
set on end ; skittles. Peacham. 

/SSH^ln the United States, the game is usually 
played with ten pins, and Is often called tenpins. 

NInE'SCOre, a. Sc n. Nine times twenty, or one 
hundred and eighty. Addison. 

NINE'TEEN, a. Nine and ten. 

NiNE'TBj&N, n. The sum of nine and ten ; — the 
symbol representing nine and ten ; as 19. 

NfNE’TS^NTH, a. Next after the eighteenth ; — 
the ordinal of nineteen : — noting one of nine- 
teen equal parts into which a thing is divided. 
NTNK'Ti-pTfj, a. Next after the eighty-ninth; 
the ordinal of ninety : — noting one of ninety 
equal parts into which a thing is divided. 


NlNE^T Y, a. Sc n. Nine times ton -• — the symbol 
representing nine times ten ; as 90. 

NINE-WOR'THr-NESS (-wui'-), n. Having worth 
equal to that of the celebrated nine worthies. — 
See Nine. Hudibras. 

NIN'NY, [Sp. Johnson. Richardson. — 

Gr. wvdf, foolish. Junius.'] A fool ; a simple- 
ton ; a blockhead ; a noodle. [Yulgar.] Shak. 

nIn'NY-HAM-M^IR, ?i. A fool; a simpleton; a 
dunce; a dolt; a ninny. [Yulgar.] Arbuthnot. 

nIn'SIN, n. A bitter root possessing medicinal 
properties resembling those of ginseng, being 
the root of Slum 7unsi. JJunglison. 

NINTH, a. Next after the eighth ; — the ordinal 
of nine : — noting one of nine equal parts into 
which a thing is divided. 

NINTH, n. {Mits.) A dissonant interval contain- 
ing an octave and a tone or a semitone : — the 
chord consisting of the common chord with the 
eighth raised one note. Moore. 

NINTH'LY, ad. In the ninth place. Sherioood. 

NiP, a. [Dut. kmppe!n\ Ger. kneipen\ Dan. 
hiibe ; Sw. «ypa.] [i. nipped ; pp. nipping, 

NIPPED.] 

1. To pinch, bite, or cut, as with nails, teeth, 

pincers, &c. Bacon. 

2. To bite as frost ; to blast ; to destroy. 

The -Hrst-bo-n Woom of spring 
Nippad n itli t’lt* L'gjr.iig i eai of w ’rter’s frost. Ihlton. 

3. To satirize; to taunt sarcastically. 

Soothing such as be present, nipping any that is absent. 

Ascham. 

To mp in the budy to destioy or kill in infancy or 
the first stage. “It is easy to guess to what poifec- 
tion I iiiigiit' have brought this work, liad it not been 
nipped m the bitd.^* Arbuthnot. 

NIP, n. 1. A pinch, as with the nails, teeth, pin- 
cers, &c. ; a bite. ^ Ascham, 

2. A small cut ; a cutting off. Shak. 

3. A blast ; a blight. Stepney. 

4. A dram ; a nipper. [Local.] Wright. 

6. {Naut.) A short tjirn in a rope. Dana. 

6. f A satirical hit; a taunt. W. Lily, 

7. f A thief; a cutpurse; a nipper. Decker. 

NIp'PBR, n. 1. He who, or that which, nips. 

2. One of the fore teeth of a horse. Youatt. 

3. A cutpurse ; a pictoocket. Decker. 

4. A dram ; a nip. [Local and vulgar.] 

NiP'PgR-iNG, 71. {Naut.) The act of fastening 
two parts of a rope together in order to prc’vont 
it from rendering. Ogih ie. 

nIp'PBR-kIn, n. A little cup ; a tankard, [ii.] Lye. 

n!p'PER§, w. 1. Small pincers; tweezers; — 
instruments for cuttingup loaf ^uQixr. Sinunonds. 

2. {Naut.) A number of yarns marled togeth- 
er, used for fastening the messenger to the 
cable- Da7ia. 

nIp'PING, p. a. That nips; pinching; biting. 

NiP'PfNG-LY, Bitingly; sarcastically. JbAwJow. 

t nIp-PI-TA't6, n. Strong liquor. Beau, § FI. 

nIP'PLE (nip'pl), 71. [A. S. 7i7jpelc.'\ 

1. A conical protuberance on the breast of a 
female, by which milk is drawn by the siK'king 
young; tlioteat; the dug; the pap. Shak. 

2. The orifice at which any animal liquor is 

separated. Dtrhani. 

3. Any thing that projects in the form of a 

nipple, as that part of a percussion lock on which 
the cap is placed. Ogilvie. 

nIp'PLE-SHIEIjD, n. A protection for the breast, 
worn by females. Shnmmds. 

NIP'PBE-WORT (nip'pl-wttrt), », An herb former- 
ly used for sore nipples ; Ikpsana communis. 

NIP'TPR, n. [Gr. wVrw, to wash.] {Bed.) The 
ceremony of washing the feet, observed by mem- 
bers of the Greek Church on Good Friday. Hook. 

t nI§. [A, S. ne, not, and ts, is.] Is not. Sptsnser. 

NI'S^N [iil' 0 ^n,K. Sm.Wr.; ateVn, Wb.],n. [Heb. 

The name given, after the captivity, 
to the first month of the Hebrew civil year, 
originally called Abib. It began with the new 
moon of April, or, according to the Rabbins, of 
March. Kitto. 


J\rf'Sf PRf'USy 71 . [L., ttnless before.) Law.) A 
phrase denoting the system of trial of issues 
of fact, m ci\ il cases, before a jury, as distin- 
guished fiom the aigument of issues and ques- 
tions of law’ before the court in bench. Bm rill. 

The original of wdiicii name is this ; all cau^ses 
commenced in the couits of U e Amin Aer -Hull, aie, by 
the course of the couits, appointed to be fned on a 
day fixed m some EaUei oi Mrhaelmas Term, by a 
jury leturned fioni the county w herein the cause of 
action arises: but wufh this pi oviso, “JYirti Pntis ” 
juAiciai 11 ad assisa'i captendai venennt ; that is, “ un- 
less befoie” the day piefixed, the judges of assize 
come into the coi • ti •pT'Min. v h ch they ahvays 
do in the vacariu ' :■ i «".i' ;; i ..<‘!i / . '*■ r and Michael- 
mas Term, and ' i !■ ii.* i.i.- < .i'-. .iiid then, upon 
the return ot the voidict given by the juiy to the court 
above, the judges thcio give judgment toi the party 
for whom the verdict is found. Wkishaw. 


NIT, n. [A. S hnitu ; Dut. nect ; Gcr. 7iiss ; Dan. 
gjiid ; Sw. gnet.) The egg of a louse or other 
small insect. Derhain. 

Nf'TEN-CY, 71. 1. [L. nitoT, 7xitens, to strive.] 

Endeavo’r; effort, [ii.] Boyle. 

2. [L. 7X7teo, 7iite7is, to shine.] Brightncbs; 
lustre, [it.] Jolmsoxi. 

t NITIl'lNG, 71. [A. S. nitking.) A cow’ard ; a 

dastard; a poltroon; a niding. Bailey. 

NIT'ID [nlt'id, S. ir. J. F. Ja. Sm. ; nl'tid, P. ix.], 
a, [L. to shine ; It. Sp 'uitido.) 

1. Shining ; blight ; lustrous. “ A clean 

and 7iitid color.” [ii.] Boyle. 

2. Gay ; spruce ; — used of persons, [n.] lieeve. 

Ni^TRATE, 71. {Cheixi.) A salt formed by the 
union of nitric acid w’lth a base ; as, “ Nitrate 
of silver.** Sillunan. 


nFtrat-BD, a. Combined with nitre or nitric 
acid. S7nart, 


NPTRA-tINE, 71 . {Che7n.) A nitrate of soda 
found in crystals in Peru. Swunonds. 


NI^TRE (ni't^r), n. [Gr. virpov, native soda, na- 
tron; L. 7iitrum\ It. ^ Sp. 7iUro, nitre; Fr. 
7iitre.) A colorless, crystalline, anhydrous salt, 
of a cooling, slightly bitter taste, unalterable in 
the air, and insoluble in alcohol ; — used iii the 
manufacture of gunpow’dcr, m the iiroduetion of 
nitric acid, in medicine, as a manure, and for 
preserving meat, See . ; saltpetre ; nitrate of po- 
tassa. 


XlHSr- Nitre is generated spontaneously in the soil, 
by the gradual decomposition of animal matters, nini 
crystallizes on its suiface, ui several parts of the 
world, especially in India, w’honce is derived nearly 
the wliolc of this salt used in Great Britain. In the 
United States it la obtained by docompoHiiig, by the 
carbonate of putassa contained in wood-ashes, the 
nitrate of Iiinc, found abundantly iii caverns in soino 
of the Western States. It is sometimes made artifi- 
cially, especially in Germany and France, by lixiviat- 
ing with fermenting urine a mixture of animal matter 
and calcareous soil. Nitre rr.vsralh/.(*H from the 
juices of certain plants, and couimoiily exists, in small 
quantity, in rain-water. Brands. tSillman. Johnston. 

Cubic nitre, nitrate of soda ; — so called because It 
crystallizes in rhombs. Brande. — Street spints of ni- 
tri}, iiyponitrous ether mixed with alcohol ; — iiiucU 
used in medicine, ./ohnston. 


Ni'TRfC, a. Pertaining to, or ctm tam- 

ing, nitre. 

Nitric arid, an intensely acid and ctirrosivo liquid, 
w hen pur<‘, l•t)lorU*s'^,lmr conimonl> of .lle(idl^h color, 
ronsistmg oforu* equivalent of nitiogen and li\ e «*(iinv- 
aleiith of (ixjgen. otnained h\ heattiig nituite <jf jmi 
tassa (nitre), or nitrate of soda, with siroiig stilpluiiic 
acid* It IS a {Kiwerful solvent of the iiKUalh, and de- 
composeH nil vegetable sub''tnnres. It is {xipiilaily 
called ayua~fortis. — Nitrir onde, a colorlenh, faKteleh.s, 
inodoriMis ga-, coiisisiirig of om* etpavaloui of mtrogon 
and two ol oxygen, obt>uned by adding nitric acid to 
metallic copper , deutoxide or biiioxide of nitrogen ; 
— aihO called nitrous gas, and nitrom air. 

Silliman, Braude. 

Nf-TRl-Pl-CA'TIQN, fi. Theproeoas of converting 
into nitre. Farm. Ency. 

Nf^TRl-Pf’, V. a. To convert into nitre. Vre. 

Nf'^TRfTE, n. A salt formed by the nni<m of 
nitrous acid with a base. Brands* 

Nf'TR9-A-B*Rl-AL^ a. [Gr. ihaor, natron, and 
Mp* air.l Coiiuming, or impregnated with, 
nitre ana air. Bay. 

Nr-TRO-BftN'7.|UK, n. {Chem.) A liquid of s 
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light yellow color, and very sweet taste, ob- 
tained by adding benzine to ‘concentrated, hot, 
nitric acid. P, Cyc, 

NI^TRO-^EN, n, [Gr. rtVpov, natron, and ytvi-'QU), 
to pioduce.] (CAey/i.) A coloiless, tasteless, 
inodorous, and iinintiammable gas, which con- 
stitutes four fifths of our atuiosphere, with the 
oxjgen in which it is not chemically combined, 
but'meiely meclianically mingled; azote. 

Ni-TRO-(?E'N5-OCJS, a. Relating to nitrogen : — 
producing nitre. i^maU. 

Ni'TRO-<?gX-IZE, v. a. To impregnate with ni- 
trogen ; to azotize. Ilohlyn. 

KrTRO-GL’f’g'^-RINE, n. A powerful explosive 
compound, being a yellow 01 I 5 ’ liquid prepared 
by the action of strong nitric acid on glycerine. 

Ni-TRO-LEU'CATE, n. (Ckem.) A salt formed 
by the union of nitroleucic acid with a base. 

Nf-TRO-LEU'ClC, a. Uiifroyen and leucme,] 
{Ckem,) Noting an acid formed by heating leu- 
cine with nitric acid. Wright. 

NI-TRUM'g-T^R, n. [Gr. wrpov, natron, and p/- 
rpov, a measure.] An instrument for ascertain- 
ing the quality or value of nitre. Ure. 

NrTRO-MU-RI-AT'lC, a. (Chem.) Noting an 
acid composed of nitric acid and muriatic (hy- 
drochloric) acid, used as a solvent for gold and 
platinum ; — also called aqua regia, b^iUinian, 
reyia does not, strictly speaking, ox- 
idize gold and platinum ; it causes merely their com- 
bination with chlorine.” Ure. 

NI-TRO-NAph'THA-LASE, n. (Chem.) A yellow 
crystalline substance obtained by boiling naph- 
thaline in nitric acid, and consisting of carbon, 
hydrogen, oxygen, and nitrogen. P. Cyc. 

Nf-TRO-NAPH'THA-hESE, «. {Chem.) A sub- 
stance obtained by boiling nitronaphthalase in 
nitric acid. P, Cyc. 

Nl'TROSE, a. Pertaining to nitre ; nitrous ; 
nitry. Mead, 

t NI-TROS'I-TP, n. The quality of nitre. Cotgrave, 

Nf'TRQ-SUL-PHU'Re-OOs, a. Containing nitre 
and sulpliur. Ray. 

Ni'TROUS, a. Pertaining to, partaking of, or re- 
sembling nitre ; nitry ; nitrose. 

J^trous acid, a thin, anhydrous liquid, of a strong, 
disagreeable odor, and pungent, acrid taste, consisting 
of one equivalent of nitrogen and four equivalents of 
oxygen. It is a very powerful oxidizing agent. P. Cqc. 
— J^Titrous ojcide, a colorless gas, of a sweetish taste, 
and rather agreeable odor, obtained by heating crys- 
tallized nitrate of ammonia ; protoxide of nitrogen. 
When respired, it produces, in most persons, an ex- 
hilarating effect somewhat similar to intoxication 
whence it is sometimes called laughing or intozicati.ng 
gas. Ure, Bravde. 

Nl'TRY, a. Pertaining to, or partaking of, nitre ; 
nitrous ; nitrose, [e.] Gay. 

JsrlTS-CHJjr'DTf n, [Turk.] A secretary of 
state in Turkey. Smart, 

NlT'T^R, n. (Ent.) The horse-bee, that deposits 
nits on horses. Wright, 

nIT'TJ-LY, ad, Lousily ; with nits. Hayward, 

NIt'TY, o. 1. [Fromm^.] Abounding with nits, 
or the eggs of lice. Jonson, 

2. t [L. mtidus,'\ Splendid ; gay. Mwrston, 

fNFVAL, a. [L. nivalis ; ?«>, nivis, snow.] Per^ 
taining to snow ; snowy ; niveous. Bailey, 

Nlv'Jg-OtJs [nlv'e-tts, W, P, J. F. Ja, Sm. Wr , ; 
nlv'y^s, K^, a, [L. mveus ; nix^ niviSf snow; 
It. If Sp. nevoso,] Snowy; resembling snow; 
nival, [e,] **A pure and white.*’ 

m^VETTE\n, [Fr.] A kind of peach. 

NIX, n, A kind of fairy. W, Scott, 

J\rJ-zJfM , n. The title of the native sovereign of 
llvderabad, in India, derived from Nizam-'Ul- 
Mulhy who, after the death of Aurungzebe, ob- 
tained possession of the Mahometan conquests in 
the Deccan, his name being assumed as a title 
by his successors in the sovereignty. P, Cyc, 

f NI'ZY, n, [Old Fr. nice, simple. — See Nice.] 
A dunce ; a simpleton. Johnson, 

NO, ad [Goth, ne, ni ; A. S. na, no, not ; Old 


Ger. 7ii, ne ; whence Dut. neen ; ni and een, 
one; Ger. nein ; m and tin, one; Dan. nei . — 
Gr. 1^/5, msepsuable negathe or privathe prefix ; 
L. ne, a dialectic variety of Gr- vuj , L. non ; ne, 
not, and unam, one; It. cv Sp. Fr. non', 
JSansc. Per. na, .Vo .and not have the same 
eUractioii. The Dan. n Jig, Svv. mdig, and 
Dut. noode, node, and no, mean, averse, unwill- 
ing.” TookeJ] 

1. The word of negation, denial, or refusal ; 
— opposed to yea or yes ; as, “ Is he sick ? A'o.” 

2. N ot in any degree ; not at all ; not ; as, “ He 
is no richer th in my friend.’* 

ft IS often U'.ed for not, iii denying propositions, 
and tippofeed to conce««siuii or affirmation, — particu- 
larly, but somew’hat pleunostically, ui indiiect ({iics- 
tioiis. “Whether a ivar for the ‘propagation of the 
Ciirihtiaii faith ... lie lawful or Bacon. — It is 
also used both before and after another negati\e, and 
bctw'een two negatives , in either case strengthening 
the negation. 

.V*j. no* the *»ow which so adorns the skies 

.i!o n.us. !•,, »ir boasts so many <lj es. WdUei . 

And no man could bind him, no, not with chains. JfarJL-v.S. 

“ This IS one of the words whicli grammarians 
are puzzled to claas properly- ‘ Wlien a grasifiuarian 
know's not what to make of a word,* says dome 
Tooke, ‘ lie calls it an adverb.’ JVh stands, m many 
of Its uses, as a whole sentence ; and so is neither one 
part of speech nor another, but is a sentence ex- 
pressed by one word.” Smart, 

NO, a. Not any ; none. 

Ab wit to flatter left of all his store, 

jYo fool to laugh at, which he valued more. Pope. 

“ It is an adjective in such phrases as no more, 
no ichere, by considering the other word to be a sub- 
stantive ; but the usual mode is to consider both 
words as an adverbial pliiase.” Smart. 

NO, n. 1. A denial ; the woid of denial. 

Bibcoui so may "want an animated no. 

To brush the surface, and to make it flow. Cowper. 

2. A vote, or one who votes in the negative ; 
as, “ The noes have it.** Hastel. 

NO-Aj0H'1-AN, a. Relating to the patriarch 
Noah, or to his time- Colendge, 

NoB, n, [See Knob.] 1. The head. [Low.] Todd. 

2. One who during a strike holds out for 
higher wages. He Quincey. 

t NQ-bIl'I-FY', V, a. ]Jj.7iohiUs, noble, and^/hefo, 
to make.] To make noble ; to ennoble. Holland. 

f NQ-b1!l*{-TATB, V. a. To make noble ; to en- 
noble ; to dignify ; to exalt. Bullohar, 

t NQ-BiL-I-TA'TION, n. Act of ennobling. More. 

NO-BIl'I-TY, n. [L. nobiUtas', nobilis, noble; 
It, nohilitii ; Sp. nobUza ; Fr. 7wblesse,'\ 

1. The state of being of noble rank ; the state 

orihy’’”'’‘i*rT'k above the gentry and common 

1 . \iK,' w’ f‘:'i'*r by antiquitj*- of family, or by 
ctters-patent conferred by the sovereign. Sha&, 

2. Noblenes> ; moral excellence ; loftiness of 
character; greatness; grandeur; dignity. 

True nolnht!/ is exempt from fear. S7iak\ 

Th'i' =’ o h 1 '.’r*-. vet the nobility of her cour- 

j'l', I or Sitlnei/. 

“ This general sense is not disused, but is not 
common.” Smart, 

3* The persons collectively who are of nqble 
rank, or who enjoy rank above the gentry and 
common people.'" ‘The of Rome.** Shah, 

Lords, ladio«i, captains, coimscllorsi, or priests 
Their choice nofnliU/ and flowoi, not only 
Of this, but each Phili^tian citv round. 

Met from all parts to soleniiiize <hi;> feast. Milton. 

Lower nolillty, a name sometimes given, in Great 
Britain, to the gentry. Cyc. 

A nobilitif exists in most civilized countries. 
In Great Britain there are five orders of nohihty ; viz., 
those of duke, marquess, earl, viscount, and’ baron. 
Brands. Johttson, 

N6'BLE, a, [li. nobilis ; nosco, to know; It. no- 
bile; Sp. ^ Fr. nohle,^ 

1. Or ancient or splendid family ; pertaining 

to those in the highest rank ; patrician. " Noble 
birth.*’ 2 Macc. xiv. 42. 

2. Great ; worthy ; illustrious ; elevated. " An 
example of a noble courage.** 2 Maco. vi. 31. 

3. Free; liberal; ingenuous; candid. 

These were more ndbJe than those in Thcssnlonica, in that 
they received the word with all readiness oi mind. Act»xv!i. 11* 

4b. Magnificent; stately; splendid; grand; 
sublime. " A noble monument, or sentiment.” 

5. Principal ; capital ; chief. " The heart is 
one of the nobU parts of the body.** Johnson, 


JYuble metals, metals wlio-e oxides are reduced tn 
the metallic st,itc by heat, being mercury, silver, aiitl 
gold. Oraluznu 

NO'BLE, n. 1. One of the nobility ; a nobleman. 

Ill the ditFcrent countries of modern Europe, there are 
noof-ps va^lou^ m their titles and various in the prniScfrcb be- 
loiiumg to tlierii. y>. Citc. 

2. An English coin of the fourteenth century, 
in value 6.s. Sd. sterling (about $T.Gl) , — so 
called because made of gold, one of the noble 
metals. Brande, 

■f NO’BLE, t*. a. To ennoble. Chaucer, 

NU’BLE-LlV'jgR-WORT, «. {Bot.) A plant. 

NO^BLE-M.AN, n. ; pi. NOBLEMEN. One of the 
nobility ; a noble ; a peer. Shak. 

NO'BLE— MIND’^D, a. Having a noble mind; 
magn,inimous ; high-minded. MiUon, 

NO'BLE-NESS (n6'bl-iiSs), 7i. 1. The quality or the 
state of being noble ; neatness; dignity*; mag- 
nanimity ; moral excellence or splendor. 

You ha%c not only been careful of my fortune, which was 
the effect of>uui /loW; ’«■«., but you have been solicitous of 
niy reputation, w Inch i*. that ot your kindnebs. JDryden. 

2. The state of being noble in rank ; the emi- 
nence or dignity of a nobleman ; nobility. Shak, 

3. Stateliness; magnificence; grandeur. 

For nobleness of structure, it [the Abbey of Reading] was 
equal to most in England. AiJimole. 

NO'BLE-SPIR’lT-gD, a. Having an excellent 
spirit ; high-minded. Arbuthnot, 

NO-BLESS' [no-bles', S, W, J. F. Ja. K. TT>. ; no*- 
bles, P. Sni.], n. [Fr. noblesse. — See Noble.] 

1. Persons collectively who are noble in rank ; 

the nobility, [r.] Spenser, Burke. 

2. tNoble birth or condition ; nobility. Michell, 

3. 't'Gieatness ; dignity. B. Jonson, 

NO'BLE-WOM-AN (no'bl-wuin-am), n, A female 
of noble rank ; a peeress, [r.] Cavendish, 

NO'BLY, ad. 1. In a noble manner; grandly; 
splen’didly ; magnificently ; magnanimously. 

I had rather had eleven [sons] die ndblufar their country 
than one voluptuously surfeit out of action. Shiti. 

2. Of noble ancestors. " Nobly born.” Shak, 

NO'BOD-Y, 71, No person ; no one ; not any one ; 
not any’ body. Shak. 

NO’CJgJNT, a, [L. noceo, 7ioc&ns, to hurt ; It. no- 
cente.y 

1. Doing hurt or harm; hurtful; injurious. 

" Nocent qualities.’* [e.] Watts, 

2. t Not innocent ; guilty. Pearson. 

tNO'CijJNT, n, A criminal. State Trials, 1606. 

NO'CJPNT-LY, ad. Injuriously, [r.] Clarke. 

f NO'CIVE (nS'sjv), a, [L. nochnis; noceo, to 
hurt ; It. 4 Sp. 7 iocivoA Hurtful ; injurious. 
" Some nohive or hurtful thing.** Hooker. 

fNOCK, n. A notch;— used particularly of an 
arrow. A/la?*few. 

fNOCK, tJ. «. To place upon the notch. Chapman, 

tN5CK*]g:D, a. Notched. Cliatwer. 

NOG-TAM-BU-LA'TIQN, n, [L. nox, noctis, night, 
and ambulo, to walk about.] The act of walk- 
ing in one’s sleep ; somnambuiation. Bailey. 

NQC-tAm'BU-lI^M, n. Somnambulism ; sleep- 
walking; liight- walking* [r.] Hoblyii. 

NOC-tAM'BU-LIST, n. One who walks in his 
sleep ; a sleep-walker ; a night-walker. Ash. 

tNQC-TA]VFBy-LO,w. [Sp.] Anoctambulist; a 
sleep-walker. A7'biitlmot. 

N6c'THO-RA, n, {ZoUl.) A South American 
quadrumaxious mammal, of nocturnal habits, 
allied to the lemurs, distinguished by having 
the inside of the hands and ears naked and 
flesh-colorcd, the face naked and of a sooty 
black, the fingers of the fore hands incapable of 
extension, and the tail not prehensile; JDow- 
rottcouU. P. Cyc, 

NOC-tId'I-AL, a, [L. nox, noctis, night, and dies, 
iay.] Comprising a night and a day. "The 
noctidialA. 2 Ly:* [L] IloUer. 

t NQC-TiP'jpR-OtJS, a. [L. nox, woeffs, night, and 

fero, to bring.] Bringing night. Bailey, 

NOO-TI-LXJ'CA, n, [L., something that shines ^n 
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the nigJit ; nor. noctifi. r.r r! htrf'O. to shine,] 

A term appLuvi hy IWy ‘ ^omo (if the older 
chemical philosophers to phosphorus. Brande. 

NQC-tI L' y-COtrs, a, Shming in the night, “ Myr- 
iads of noctilucous nereids.” Pennatit. 

NQC-TIv'A-GAnt, a. [L. nox^ noctiSf night, and 
xagor^ vagans^ to wander.] Wandering about 
in the night ; night-wandering. Bailey • 

N5C-TtV-A-GA^TION, ?i. The act of wandering 
in the night ; night-walking, Gayton. 

NQC-Tl V'A-GOCs, a. [L. noctivagus ; nox^ night, 
and vayorj to wander.] Noctivagant; night- 
wandering. Buckland, 

NOC^TO-GRAPH, «. A writing-frame for the 
blind.' Simmonds. 

NOc'TU-A-RY, «. [L.woa:, nocte^ or night.] 

An account of what passes in the night; -^op- 
posed to diary, Addison. 

NOC'TULE, n. [L. noctu, by night.] {Zohl.) A 
large kind of bat ; Vespertilis noctula. Smart. 

NOG 'TURN, «. [L. noctur7izis, by night; Fr. noc~ 
^wmc,] {Eccl.) A formulary 'of devotion for- 
merly used in the Roman Catholic Church at 
micinight . — it now forms a part of the service 
of matins. ' Brande. 

NOC-TllR'NAL, a. [L. noctur7ius; noctu, by 
night ; It. * nottu7mo ; Sp. noctumo, nocturnal ; 
Fr. 7iocturne.'\ Of, or pertaining to, night; 
nightly, The nocturiml habits of certain ani- 
mals.’^ Maunder, 

Syn.— See Ni(shti.y. 

NOO-TtjR'NAL, n. An instrument formerly 
used for astronomical observations in the night, 
particularly for taking the altitude of stars in 
polar latitudes. Watts, 

NQO-TtJR'NAL-LY, Nightly; by night. CfarA'C. 

fNOC'y-MfiNT, n. [It. nocumento^ L. nocmts^ 
hurtful ; Sp. nodmiento^ Harm ; injury. Bale, 

fNCC'y-oOs, a, [L. nocuusi noceo, to hurt.] 
Hurtful; noxious; deleterious. Bailey, 

N6d, X), n, lSkin7ier and Johnson refer to Gr, 
vebo), L. mio, nuto.-^Tooke says, ‘*The past 
tense of the A. S. verb hnigany to bend, is /maA, 
which, by the addition of the participial termi- 
nation edt forms nahed^ nah'd, nad {a broad), 
nod.'' — 'W,nodij to mark.] [j. nodded; pp, 

NODDING, NODDED.] 

1. To bend down or incline with a quick mo- 
tion ; as, “ Grass fioddmg in the wind.’* 

2. To incline the head with a quick motion, 
as in assent, or by way of salutation, 

Cassius is 

A vrctched creature, and must bend his body 
If CsQsar carelessly but ncd on him. Shak. 

3. To incline the head with a quick motion 
in drowsiness or sleepiness ; to be drowsy. 

She shall watch all nijtbt; 

And. if she chance to nod, I ’ll rail and brawl. 

And with the clamor keep her still awake. Shak. 

Your two predecessors . . . never pleased their readers 
more than when they were nodding. Addwm. 

N5d, V, a, 1. To bend down or incline with a 
quick motion. 

See. how the giddy multitude do point, ^ ^ , 

And Tiod their heads, and throw their eyes on tliee. Shak, 

2. To call, direct, or command, by a quick 

inclination of the head. Shak. 

3, To signify by a quick inclination of the 
head ; as, ** To 7iod approbation." 

NOD, 7%, [W. nod, a token* a mark.] 

1. Act of one who nods ; a quick declination ; 
a bending down suddenly. 


Like a drunken sailor on a mast, 
Ready with every no<l to tumble down. 


/^ah. 


2. A quick declination of the headt as in 
command. 

A look or nod only ought to correct them tchildron) when 
they do amiss, Zocke, 

3. A quick declination of the head in drowsi- 
ness. Locke, 

4. A slight bow or obeisance. “ Will he give 

you the nod ? " Shak, 

NO^OAL, a. [From node.} 

1. Noting points in a string extended 

between two fixed objects, which, when the 

string is put in vibration, are found to remain 

at rest. Wright* I 


2. Noting lines which remain at rest on the 
surface of an elastic body, usually a plate, whose 
parts are in a state of vibration. P. Cyc. 

NO'DAT-yn a, [L. nodo, nodatus, to make knot- 
ty ; 7iodus, a knot.] 

1, Knotted ; having knots. STnaii:. 

2. (Geom.) Noting a hyperbola which by 

turning round crosses itself. Wright. 

NO-DA'TION, n. [L. 7iodaUo.'\ State of being 
knotted, or act of making knots, [r.] Cocko'am. 

fNOD'DEN (riod'dn), a. Bent; inclined. Tho77ison. 

NOD'D^IR, n. One who nods ; a drowsy person. 

NOD'DING, p. a. 1. Inclining the head quickly. 

2. \Bot.) Having a drooping position. Loudon, 

NOD'DLE (nSd'dl), «. The head, in contempt ; — 
sometimes contracted to noil, Shak. 

He 'll lay op gifts with hands, and place 

On dullest noddle light and grace. Hudibreu, 

NOD'DY, n. [Norm, Fr. naudin.'\ 

1. A. simpleton ; a fool ; an idiot. Burton, 

2. An aquatic bird remarkable for its stupid- 
ity ; a booby. — See Booby. P. Cyc, 

3. An o’d g.'.r-o at curds- B. Jonson. 

4. A l-i n’. ().“ tuo-\\:uolf i vehicle drawn 

usually by one horse. Wright, 

NODE, 71. [L. 7iodus ; It. ^ Sp. nodo ; Fr. 7i€eud.'\ 

1. A knot ; a knob. Johnso7i, 

2. {Su7'g.) A hard concretion or incrustation 

which forms around joints affected with rheu- 
matism or gout. Dwigliso7i. 

“ Some include under tiiis name exostoses, ar- 
ticular calculi, ganglions, and even the chronic swell- 
ings of the joints known under the name of lohite- 
swellings,'** Duttglison, 

3. (Astron.) One of the two opposite points 

at which the orbit of a planet or a comet inter- 
sects the plane of the ecliptic, or at which the 
orbit of a satellite intersects that of its prima- 
ry. P, Cyc. 

Ascending node, (Astron.) the node which a planet, 
comet, or satellite crosses from south to north. — De- 
scending node, the node which a planet, comet, or sat- 
ellite crosses from north to south. — Line of the nodes, 
a straight line joining tho two nodes. Olmsted. Brande. 

4. (Ge077i.) A small oval figure 
made by the intersection of one 
branch of a curve with another, 

5. (Dialling.') A small hole in the 
gnomon of a dial which indicates 
the hour by its light. Francis, 

6. (Bot) The point of a stem at which a leaf 

is developed. Gray, 

7. (Lit.) A plot, as of a poem. Liees. 

8. (Mm.) A point of rest at which a vibrating 

string divides itself in producing its harmonic 

sounds. Dwight. 

NQ-DOSE' (129), a, [L. nodosus ; 77odus, a knot ; 
It. § Sp. nodoso ; Fr. noMmr.] Having nodes 
or knots ; knotty. “ Nodose horns.” Jlill, 

NO-DdS'f-TY, n, [L. nodosifas; 7iodosus, knotty ; 
It. 7iodosith ; Pr. 7iodosiU.'\ 

1, The state or the quality of being nodose 

or knotty ; knottiness. Smart. 

2, A complication or knot. Johnson, 

fNQ-DO'SOys, o. Knotty; nodose. Cockeram, 

fNO'DOyS, a. Nodose ; knotty. Browne, 

N(3D'y-LAR, a. Pertaining to, or having the 
fonn of,* a nodule. Smart, 

N5d'ULE (nSd'yai) fngd'jOl, X ; nSd'jiil, IF. ; 
n<5d'Cil, Ja. K, Sm. Trr.], w, [B. 7iorlulna, dim- of 
nodus, a knot; It. mditlo\ Fr- 7iodule.'] A little 
knot or lump ; a small rounded mass of irregu- 
lar shape. Lyell, 

NOn'tJLED (n«d'yiild), a. Having nodules, or lit- 
tle knots or lumps. Darwin, 

NOD'U-LOSE, o. Having little knobs. Gray, 

N5'®L, n. See Nowel. Todd, 

i* N0-5 *mA.T'1C, ? [Gtr. volfua, the 

fNO-^l-MAT'l-CAL, ) understanding.] Pertain- 
ing to the understanding ; noetic. Cudworih, 

NO-E'MJCS, n, [Gr. vo^ua, the understanding.] 
The science of the understanding ; intellectual 
science; metaphysics; psychology, [r,] Ojilcie, 

NQ-S'TIAN^, {Ecctllist^ The followers 

of Noetius, who, in the third century, pretended 
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that he was another Moses sent by God, and 
that his brother was another Aaron. Hook. 

NO-ET'|C, ) [(5r. voTjriKds ; voto), to per- 

NO-ET'I-CAL, J ceive.] Pertaining to the under- 
standing i intellectual. 

All loarninir, -whether Jioetic or manual, of book or hand, 
i>'(ii .lo 11 God. Waterhou'ie. 

NOG, n, 1. [An abbreviation of 7ioggi7i,'] A mug ; 
a noggin. Skin7ier. 

2. Ale. “ A quart of «o^." Swift. 

3. A piece of wood inserted in a wall, for 

fastening window-frames, &c. Francis. 

4. A treenail. Bum. 

5. (Milling.) One of the square blocks of 
wood piled up to suppoit the roof of a mine. 

Sim7nonds. 

Nog of a mill, a little piece of wood, which, rubbing 
against the hopper, makes the corn fall from it. 

Cotgrave. 

NOG, V. a, 1. (Naut,) To fasten by a treenail.Bt^m. 

2. To fill with brickwork. Smart. 

t NOG'G^N, a. Made of hemp. A hard, coarse, 
shirt." Escape of Kmg Charles, 

NOG'GJN, n, 1. A small mug or cup. Heijwood, 

2. A gill in measure. Simmonds, 

NOG'GING, 71. (Arch.) Brickwork in panels car- 
ried up between quarters, or upright pieces of 
timber. Bi'ande, 

tNOl'ANCE, 7%. See NoYANCE,and Annoyance. 

fNdiE, V, a. See Nov, and Annoy. Tusser, 

N5il§, 71. pi. Short pieces and knots of %vool left 
after combing out the tops. Simmonds, 

t NdlNT, V, a, [Fr. owif.] To anoint, JIuhet, 

t NOPoyS, a. See Noyous. Spe7i$er, 

Nc 51§E (nolz), n, [Fr. noise, strife, quarrel, dis- 
pute : — Arm. 7iocs; — referred by Scaliger and 
Menage to L. 7ioxa, noxia, hurt, strife; QioceOf 
to hurt.] 

1. Any kind of sound. “ A melodious iioise 


of birds.’ 


Wisd, xvii. 18. 


Qieat motions of nature pass without sound or noise. 

JBucotu 

2. A loud sound or confusion of sounds ; clam- 
or ; outcry ; din ; vociferation ; uproar. 

And when Joshua heard the nojsc of the people as they 
shouted, he said unto Alobcs, Theie is noiic of war in tlic 
camp. JKt. xxxtu 17. 

3. Loud boasting or importunate talk *, clam- 
orous or violent discussion. 

What noise have we had about transplantation of diwases 
and tmnsiUuion of bloodl Maker, 

4. Frequent public talk or conversation. 

Socrates lived m Athens during the great plague which 
has made ho much noise in all ages, and never caught tho 
least infection. Addison* 

6. t Music ; a concert. 


Divinely-warbled voice 
Answering the stringed noise. 


JKUon. 


Syn.— Soo Sound, 

N5I§E, V. n. To make a noise ; to sound. Milton, 

N5I§E, V, a, p. NOISED ; pp, noising, noised.] 
To spread by rumor or report; to publish, **Au 
these sayings were noised abroad.” Luke i. 6fi. 

f NOf§E'F()L, G. Loud; noisy. Feltham, 

N5ISE'L®SS, a. Without noise or sound ; silent. 
The . . . noiseless foot of time." Shak, 

N5Is?E'L?SS-Ly, ad. Without noise or sound ; 
silently. Bryant, 

NOI^E'L^ISS-NiSSS, n. The quality or tho state 
of being noiseless. Clarke, 

Nolv^E'-MAK-JgR, n. One who makes a noise ; a 
clamorer. Shak, 

N5F^l-Ly, ad. In a noisy manner ; with noise. 

N0FS{-n:6ss, n. Tho quality or the state of being 
noisy; loudness of sound; clamorousness. 

NQI^SQME (nbl'sum), a, [L. noHxm ; nooeo, to 
hurt ; It, if Sp, hoctvo ; CJld F'r. noisif] 

1, Hurthil ; injurious ; pernicious ; mischiev- 
ous ; detrimental ; baneful ; noxious. 


AU ray planta I «ave nightly 111 
or Ar>i.<iome winds and bitutingvapori cbUl. 


Mittcou 


2. Injurious to health ; unwholesome ; insar 
lubrious. “ noisome pestilence." Prior, 
Gravlsco, mimtim h:om the neighboring iknA JOtydmt 
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2. [L. noij’en,'] (A^ffchra.) A single quaiititj ^ 

affixed to some other quantity bv its proper I 
sign. ■ ' Todd. 

3. {Greek Mns.) An air the composition of! 

yvhich was i emulated by certain determined and ' 
inviolable rules. ’ Moore. J 

4. (Med.) A phagedenic ulcer. I}u7igli$on. \ 

NO'M^N-CLA-TOR, n. [L. 7iome?i, a name, and ! 
calo (Gr. KaUta^ Ka/Cu)^ to call ; It. nomeoiclatore ; j 
Sp. 7iO}nenclator , Fr. ttomeiiclateurP^ ; 


1. One wno calls persons or things bv their ! vov't.va « 

imps: n rT> 1 ^ AOM y-T[\ E, a, 


^ 3. Offensive ; fetid ,* disgusting. “ Foul breath [ NOME, n. 1. [Gr. lo/iifJj.l The Greek name for the ’ f NOM^I-N.^lTD-LY, ad. 

noisome. tShak. pi ovinees into which Eg} pt Has ancientlv di\ul- - *,-** 

Syn.— See Noxious, cd; a province, * SLiun*‘e. )M-T-NA TIOV, n. J. 

Nc5rs011E-LY (nol'.um-le), orf. So as to 1)0 nui- 
some ; offensively. Bp. Hall. ‘ quantity by 

NOFsOME-NESS (noi'snm-nes), 71. The quality or 3. {Greek Mhs.) An air the coni] 
the state of being noisome ; offensivenetss. South. which was legulated by certain deter 

N6£'§V (nbi'ze), a. Making a noise or a loud v , . 

sound; clamorous; turbulent; vociferous. A phagedenic ulcer. 

Syn. — See Loud. N0'M5N-CL.\-T0R, n. [L. nomen^ a 

NQ-L.i'N n. [L. noU, a little bell.] IBot.') A 0"^° ”®v'‘ 

genus of shrubs found in Peru and ckili, hav- I'' 

ing a bell-shaped corolla. EnglCyo. .aLsrarnienter^M 

A O ^^^^ther unwilling .\inon£r the Romans, the name %v'a 

orw’iliing; whether he will or not. slave eiupluved to accompdn} a candidai 

o“fihrX'^Vt'«; Ind uf," ™L“ 

1. (Surg.) A small cancerous tumor, which to solicit,- to one ot a number of slmes, 

makes its appearance on the face, commonly it was to be able to tell the ownei the m 

on the upper lip. Duaglison. otheis. — and to a slave wlio, at festival 

2. (Bot.) A plant of the genus Impahtns, or the guests of the name and ingredients of 

balsam ; — so named from the sudden bursting Brande. 

of the pods w’hen touched ; and written also no- 2. A person w'ho gives names to 

litangere. Loudon. w'ho arranges and settles the nomet 

NO-Id'^TION (no-llsh'un), n. [L. nolo, to be un- science, 

billing; non,' rxot, and ro&, to be wiUing.] NO'.MS;N-CL.\-TIl?SS, n. A female n 
Unwillingness; — opposed to roZitoi, [n.] i?h/e. urist. 

tNpLL, n. [A. S. W, hmU, a knoll; NO-MISN-CL.lT'ir-E.tL, a. Pertainin: 


tN().M'!-X.\TE-LY, (/ff. Byname. Epelman. 
N< )M-T-NA’TIOV, n. 1. The net of nominating, 


especitilh to same oific*<* or place. 

A** “ > r I ' ' . I. *' t \ .i a i i* \ '• 111 , (1,1 .n 

I I * - : ■ t cietttt,! i_. > t\ I. 

2. The power of r»o»-*'in ,tini: to some office or 

place. “ In Engla''-'* t le king has the nomina- 
tion of an archbishop.*’ Aylijfe. 

3. The state of being nominated ; as, “ iSince 
his nomination to the presidency.” 

4. t Name ; denomination ; title, Pearson. 

I will Ionic p^in on tin* i^'t^'llpct of the letter for the nomi- 
nation or j!*' ‘i wfiS'i JS/tak. 


■nnmn*; • n r-i> 1 " I ^ ‘ nommativus\ nome^i, 

names , a nomeneUtunst. [a.] . i^. ^ Sp. nominatuo-, Fr. n^minatit.^ 

T"® 1 I" ‘>‘® "“"'e ® i (.Gram.) That names or designates, and nothini 

slave eiuplo.ved to accompan} a caiulidaie lor public more • ns “Tbp »» ^ 

office thioudi the streets, ami infoim him of the mimes ^^ominatiie case, 

of the person*, they met, and whose vote*, lie wished I n6m’I-x\A-TI VC, ?i. (Gram.) The first case of de- 


7io77iinis ; It, Sp. ?iomi7iatno; Fr. ^lOfriuiatit.) 
(G7*a7}i.) That names or designates, and nothing 
more ; as, “ The no77ii7iative case.” 


to solicit, — to one ot a number of slaves, whose dutv 
it w as to be able to tell the ownei the names of the ' 
otheis. — and to a slave who, at festn aI^, informed i 
tlie guests of the name and ingredients of the dishes. 
Brande. 

2. A person w'ho gives names to things, or 
W'ho arranges and settles the nomenclature of 
an art or science. S77ia7't. 

D'M5N-CLA-TR?SS, n. A female nomenclat- 
urist. Addison. 


clinable nouns; the case w-hich indicates the re- 
lation of a subject to a finite verb ; the form of a 
noun which simply designates the person, thing, 
or notion, in distinction from any form w'hich 
not only designates it, but also indicates a cer- 
tain grammatical construction in which the 
noun is to bear a part. Sma 7 't. 

NOM'i-NA-TOR, n. [L ] One who nominates ; 
a noinmor. Bentley. 


Ger. knolle7i ; Sw. hnyl, knul^ 
1. The head ; the noddle. 


cording to, nomenclature. 


, or ac- 
Wiight. 


JSTOL^LE PROS' E-QUl. [L,, to he unioillmg to 
prosecute.) (Law.) A phrase denoting the vol- 
untary withdrawal of the plaintiff, or other ori- 
ginating party in a judio’p’ P'*occ''d’r" from the 
further prosecution C)' l..s -u i, , -.g the words 
used in the formal entry of such withdrawal on 
the record. P. Cyc. 

“The effect of a nolle prosequi, in criminal 
eases, is to discharge the defendant for the time ; but 
it does not operate as an acquittal.” P. Cijc. 

N6 m'AD, or NdM'ADE, n. [Gr. wAidy, vopaSos ; 


tw'a ; Fr . nor7i e)u‘lature. — See N omkxcl atoe,.] 
1. A list of the more usual and important 
w'ords in a language, designed for the use of 
those who are to leain the language ; a vocabu- 
lary ; a glossary ; a dictionary. Brande. 


NOM-I-NEE', 71. A person nominated to a place 
or office. Johnso 7 i. 

n 6 m-T-N 6 r', n. {Late.) One who nominates or 
appoints to an office or place. Blackst 07 ie. 

NQ-M6G’RA-PIIY, n. [Gr. vofiaypatbia ; v6pos, a 
law', and ypd«^w, to write ; Sp. nomog}'aJia.\ A 
treatise on laws. Black. 

N0-M5l' 0-GY, n. [Gr. vdyos, a law, and X6yos, a 
discourse.] The science or knowledge of law, 
legislation, and government, [r.] P. Park, 


. The w'hole %'ocabulary of names and terms NOm'O-THETE, n. [Gr. vofiodirrjg ; vdyos, a law', 


peculiar to an art or a science ; as, “ The nomen- 
chture of chemistry.” 

Syn.— See Dictionary. 


and ridijfjit, to place.] A lawgiver. 


N6M-0-THfiT'{C, 

NOM-O-THET^I-CAL, 


to distribute, to pasture, to feed ; It., Sp., rr 

%-Fr. 7 iomade.l ^ ^ » NO'MJ-AL, n. [L. nomm, nomiju 

1. A wandering tribe, or a tribe having no (Algeb^'a.) A single term; anome. 
fixed home ; particularly a wandering pastoral N5M'I-NAL, a. [L. nominalis ; norm 


tribe. Saiidys. 

The nomades of classical times were generally tribes de- 
^o»- +»’« }’»'C'e’’+,s knew of no races 
of - su'» I- I".' . 1)' I u* V f.. Brandii. 


2. One of a w'andering tribe, Todd. 

NOm'AD, a. Nomadic. “This nomad tribe.” 
[r.] JBn^. Grit. 1798. 

NQ-MA'DJ-AN, n. A nomad. N. Brit. Rev. 


. DrcTxoKAEY. n 6 m: 6 :th£t';.cal, i x: 

NO-MJgJN-CLAT'yit-IsT, n. One who forms, or is acting law's ; legislative. “ A monarch who hath 
versed in, nomenclatures. Brande. a supreme nomothetical powder.” Bp. Barloto. 

O'MI-AL, n. [L. nomm, nomms, a name.] ihrdjsr, ad, [L.] Not used only as a prefix giv- 
{Algehra.) A single term ; a nome. Smart. ing a negative sense to words. 

5m'I-NAL, a. [L. nominoBs ; nome^i, 7iomims, N5N— A-bXl'I-TY, n. 1. Want of ability, Crabb, 
a name ; It. nominale ; Sp. § Fr. nominal.] 2. (Law.) \t^ant of ability to do an act, as to 

1. Pertaining to a name or to names. sue: — a plea founded on such cause, Burrill. 

gofeTto? ‘"ISS nOn-Ac-«ED' JNG, ffi. Not agreeing. Wright. 

2. Existing in name only ; not real ; titular ; NON-AC-CiOPT'ANCE, ?i. Failure to accept, or to 

S1S_ ** A •n.n'nrivijy.T xUcT-l-n *’ A rlrli on.. Tid 


ium 4-£NAJ-i, a. i_JL». nomtmi.it s; nomen, notmms, 
a name ; It. nominale ; Sp. % Fr. nominal.] 

1. Pertaining to a name or to names. 


nomad tribe. as, “ A nominal distinction.” Addison. 

Bnt. CnY. 1798. nOm'I-NAL, n. 1. A nominalist, [r.] B. Jo 7 ison. 
N. BHt. Rev. 2. (Gram.) A verb formed from a noun. 


NQ-MA'Dl-AN, n. A nomad. N. Brit. Rev. 2. (Gram.) A verb formed from a noun. 

NQ-MAD'IO, a. [Gt, vo/iaSiKSg ; voy&st vopdSos, nom- ArXiiyr/r xtat mi. j ^ 

ad. — See Nomad.] Pertaining to nomads; NOM I-NAL-Is^M, n. The doctrine or principlob 


One of a sect of scholastic 


ad. — See Nomad.] Pertaining to nomads; NOM I-NAL-I^M, n. The doctrine or principl 
wandering without fixed home, like herds of nominalists. HaUai 

cattle, or with them ; pastoral. NOm'I-NAL-Ist, «. One of a sect of scholast 

The principal nomadic trlbea of antiouily were those of philosophers, founded in the eleventh Ceiltui 

Southern Russia and the interior of Asia, fiomw horn eprunc, KTr T?nc.«Ai;-r. « 

in the decline of ihe Roman onipire, many of the tribes whieli DV John itoscelin, a churchman of C 0 mpu gn 
overran Western Europe. Jhundt. who maintained that universuls, or gener 

N6 m'AD-IsM, n. The state of being a nomad; represent real xistences, but ai 

the kate of being nomadic. For. Qu. Rev. names ; — opposed to realist. Bra7ia 

n 6 M'AD-Ize, v.n. To lead a nomadic or wan- NOM-r-N^L-IS'TlC, Pertaining to nomina 
dering life, [r,] Tooke. nominalists. Ec. Re 

NO'MAN-Cy, n. [L. mmen, a name, and Gr. n5m'I-NAL-IzE, v. a. To convert or chan^ 
pavrsfa, divination.] Divination by the letters of ^ uoim. [r.j Ins. for Oraiot', 

a name ; onomancy. [r.] Johnson. NOM'I-NAL-LY, By name ; only in name. 

N6M'AR£JH, n. [Gr. vofndpxm ; vofidg, a district, a comprehends all 


be accepted. 

NUN-AC'CESS, 11 . {Law.) Non-existence of 
sexual intercourse. BuridU. 

rinciplob a. Not acid. Graham. 

llaUam. N^N-AC-aUAINT'ANCE, Want of acquaint- 
unacquaintance. 


philosophers, founded in the eleventh century WON-AC-ClUi-fiS'CENCE, n. Failure or refusal 
by John Roscelin, a churchman of Compiegne, to acquiesce; refusal to comply. Clarke 

merely names : — onnosed to realist. admission. Ayhfe. 


merely names ; — opposed to realist. Bra7ide. 

NOM-F-NAL-IS'TIC, a. Pertaining to nominal- 
ism, or to the nominalists. Ec. Rev. 


n 6N— ^-DtrLT', n. One not airived at adult age ; 
a youth. Ilawhim. 




nome, and apxF* rule.] The governor of an 
ancient Egyptian nome or province. Ash. 

n 6 m'BLE§ (niim'blz), n. pi. [Fr. nomhUs^ ^The 
entrails of a deer; — also written numhles^ 
umbles. Johnson. 

NOm'BRIR n. [Fr., the navel; L. mMUous.] 
(Her.) The centre of an escutcheon. Rees. 

hrOM DM GUERRE (nUm-d^-gAri). [Fr., a name 
during the tear.] A name assumed for a time ; 
an assumed travelling title ; a fictitious name ; 
a sobriquet. Qu. Rev. 

^QM BE PLUME (n«in-df-plfim')« [Fr., a pen- 
name.] An assumed name; — particularly of 
an author. 


This noniinatiy no tax, in reality, comprehends all taxes. 

Burke. NON-A-<y^'”NA'RJ-AN, n. [L. nonagenarius, con- 
fOM'I-NATE, V. a. [L. nomino, nominattis ; no- tainmg or consisting of ninety ; ixonageyii, nine- 

mm, nominis, a naxsio; It. nommare; Sp. wo- ty each ; wo7id5^iwZ«, ninety ; worew, nine.] One 

mimar ; Fr. nomm&r^ ft. nominated ; pp. nom- who is ninety years old. Clarke. 

INATJWG, NOMINATED.] NflN-A-^JSS'I-MAL, a. Noting the nineteenth 

L To name ; to mention by name. degree of the ecliplic. Wright. 

One lady I may dvilly spare to nom?'n«#c. Wettm- , rr • 

Whoraaiiafftlry Bsondonoruwiote. Sptmer. of the ecliptic, reckoned from either of the 
. appoint or designate by name ; — es- points in which it is intersected by the horizon, 
pecially to designate by name for sorne office or or the highest point of the ecliptic at any in- 

place ; to propose by name as a candidate. stant ; — used in calculating the parallaxes of 

Never having intended, never desipmed any heir in that the moon, Brande. 

sense, we cannot expect he should no/mnate or appoint nny „ 

£oo*«. N6N'd,-G6N, n. (Cf^oOT.) A. polygon having nine 

Sfaa TM It njrm J J „ J ^.1 _ _ * « o ^ 


N6N'A5fED (nSn'ald), 
a minor. 


Being in nonage ; being 
Browne. 


N6 m'I-NATE, V. a. [L. nomino, nominatus ; no- 
men, nominis, a name ; It. nommare ; Sp. no- 
mznar ; Fr. nommer.] ft. nominated ; pp. nom- 
inating, NOMINATED.] 

1. To name ; to mention, by name. 

One lady I may dvilly spare to nominate. Wotton. 

2. To entitle ; to denominate ; to call. 

Whom all a falry^s son do nominate. Spenser. 

3. To appoint or designate by name; — es- 
pecially to designate by name for some office or 
place ; to propose by name as a candidate. 


sides and nine angles. 


Legendre. 
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NONdURORISM 


NON-AL-I^IN-A'TION (-al-yen-a'shuin), w. Fail- 
ure or refusal to alienate : — also the state of not 
being alienated. Blackstone, 

NON- A P-PjE ARRANGE, n. Failure to appear. Ash, 

NON— AP-PdtNT'M^NT, n. Failure to appoint, or 
to be* appointed ; neglect of appointment. Smart, 

JsrOJV jiS~S&MP'SITf n, [L., He did not under- 
take^ {Law,) The general issue in an action 
of assumpsit, Burrill, 

N6N-AT-TfiND'ANCE, n. Want of attendance ; 
failure to attend. Roget, 

NON— AT-T£N'TI0N, n. Want of attention. Ash, 

NON— BJ-TU'MI-NOfjS, a. Not bituminous. CtoAre. 


NONCE, n, [Of uncertain origin. — jSAzmer im- 
agines it to come from own oro^iee, or from Ger. 
nut&^ use, advantage. — Tyrwhiit and Ritson sup- 
pose it to be from L. pro nunc ; and that from 
this cumelfor the mtnc, and so^ for the nonce , — 
Jamieson, who had been anticipated by Serenius, 
prefers Su. Goth, naenna, naennas, Icel. nen7ia, 
to prevail with one’s self to do a thing, to have 
a mind to do it. — Richardson says, “ Anciently 
written or ; and once was formerly 
written ones, anes ; in the expression for the 
nonce, mnce is corruptly used for once ; for the 
once, this 07ice, the or this one thing, one occa- 
sion, for an especial purpose. — Mr. Gifford ob- 
serves, ‘ The aptitude of many of our monosyl- 
lables, beginning with a vowel, to assume the w 
is well known, but the progress of this expres- 
sion is distinctly marked in our early writers ; a 
07%es, an anes, for the ones, for the navies, for the 
nones, for the nonce.'*’ — 'Wright says, “The 
phrase for the nones, corrupted into for the 
Wince, represents the A. S. for than anes, i. e. 
for the occasion.” — Soot, 7ianes, nanys , — See 
Once.] The present time or purpose ; a single 
occasion or exigency ; design. 


I have cases of buckram for the nonce to intnask our noted 
outward garments. x- « x, Shak, 

Coming ten times for the nonce, 

X never yot could see it flow but once. Cotton, 

The muse of the tailor^s clever boy was ever ready for the 
nonce. Hotan^ 


^rOJ^CRALJiJrCE{-ann'Bli^-Un»'),n, [Fr.l Indif- 
ference ; carelessness j coolness. Qu, Rev, 


hrOJrCITALjaJrr (n6u'sli9-ldng')» [Fr. j Old Fr. 

nonchaloir, nonchalant, to have little or no care 
for a thing ; wo», not, and chaloir, to concern 
one’s self for.] Indifferent ; careless ; negligent ; 
cool. He, Rev. 


nON'-CLAIM, n. {Old Eng, Law.) The omission 
or neglect of one that ought to challenge his 
right within a time limited, by which ne^ect he 
was barred of his right or of his entry. Burrill. 

N6N-C0-HE'srON (-ko-hs'zhyn), n. Want of co- 
hesion. * Wright, 

n6N-CQ-In'C1-DENCB, n. Want of coincidence. 

N5N— CQ-fN'CI-D£NT, a. Not coincident. Wright, 

NdN-CQM-MlS'SIQNED (nan-kom-mXsIi'und), a. 
Having no commission. Crdbh. 

J^on-commissioned others, in the navy, officers below 
the rank of lieutenant ; in the army, those below the 
rank of ensign or cornet. Brando. 

n5N-CQM-MIT'TAL, a. Not committed; for- 
bearing to commit one’s self. Channing* 

NON-CQM-PLB'TIQN, n. Want of completion. 

Nf^N— CQM-PLI'ANCIE, n. Failure of compliance. 

jvdJV-cdJW'POS, I a. [L.] Of unsound 

jroJ^-CdM'pgs i mind; idiotic, 

jear Sometimes used as a noun, for idiot. 

NON-CQN-CLUD'lNGja. Not concluding. Wright. 

n6N-C<?N-CiJr', V. n. To fail or refuse to concur. 

N^N-CQN-CdR', V. a. Not to concur with ; to 
refuse concurrence to. [n.] Th. Hietchiinson, 

N0N-CQN-O0R'Ei;NCE, n. Failure, or refusal, to 
concur. Ash, 

NdN-CQN-DfJCT^lNG, <*. Not conducting or 
transmitting; particularly noting substances 
which conduct with comparative slowness or 
difficulty electricity or heat. 

N6N-C9N-DtS’CT'<?R, n. A substance that does 
not conduct or transmit; -^particularly a sub- 


stance which conducts with comparative slow- 
ness or difficulty electricity or heat. 

Bodies are divided . . . into conductors and non-conductors 
of electricity, or, niorc pioporly, into good and bad con- 
ductors. riilliman, 

NON— CON-FORM'ING, a. Not conforming ; re- 
fusing to conform; — particularly, in England, 
refusing to conform to the established church ; 
dissenting. Burke. 

NON— CON-F(jRM'lST, n. One who refuses to 
conform; — particularly, in England, one who 
refuses to conform to the established church ; 
a Protestant dissenter. Rees. 

J8®*“ “ It [the term] belongs, more pioperly, to the 
large body [said to be 2000] of clergy, who, at the 
restoration [of Chatles II.], refused to subscribe to 
the act of uniformity, and were, in consequence, 
ejected fiom their benefices, on St. Bartholomew's 
day, 1662.” JSrande, 

Syn.— See Heretic. 

NON— CQN-F5RM'1-TY, n. Want or failure of 
conformity, — particularly, in England, the prin- 
ciples or state of non-conformists; Protestant 
dissent from the Church of England. — See 
Non-confoiimist. P. Cyc. 

NoN-CON-TA'9IOys (-ta'jus), a. Not contagious. 

NON-CQN-TA'yiOlTS-NESS, n. The quality of 
not being contagious. Wright. 

NON-CON-TEM-PO-RA'N£-OUS, a. Not con- 
temporaneous. Wright. 

NON-CON- TENT', n. One who votes in the nega- 
tive in* the British House of Lords. Hastel. 

NON-OQN-TRlB'U-TfNG, a. Not contributing. 

N5N-CQN-TRT B'lJ-TO-RY, a. That does not con- 
tribute ; not contributing. J. Bailey, 

n 5N— Dp-LlV'gR-Y, n. The failure or omission 
of delivery. * Blackstone, 

N5N-D£P-Q-St"TIQN, n. A failure to deposit. 

Wright, 

NON'D^-SCRIpt, a. Not yet described. Todd, 

NON'D^-SGRIPT, n. Any thing, as a plant or an 
animal, not yet described or classed. P. Cyc, 

JY5jy D& T ' I- JfE T. [L., He does not detain.'] {Law.) 
The general issue in an action of detinue. 

n5N-D5- v£l'OP-M£nt, n. A failure of develop- 
ment- Wright. 

NON-D1S-c6v'£R-Yi -A. failure to discover. 

n6ne [niin, S. W. P. J. E. F, Ja. K. Sm. R. C. 
Wr , ; n3n, Wb.], a. & pron, [A. S. nan ; 
not, and an, one.] 

1. Not one ; — used of persons and things. 
Ye shall flee when none puraueth you. Lev. xxvi. IT*. 

iVbne of the least advantages. Addison, 

2. Not any ; — anciently used instead of no 
before a vowel. 

Six days shall ye gather it fmannal; but on the seventh 
day, which is the Sabbath, in ittliere shall be none. Ex. xvl. :!C. 
Thou shalt have none assurance of thy llib. JDsut. xx vUl. 6(?. 

40^ JTone of often signifies emphatically nothing, 
** My {leople would not hearken to my voice ; and Is- 
rael would Ttone of mo.” Ps, lxx.\i. 11. 

J3C^ Through the frequent ellipsis of the substan- 
tive, it [none] has become a pronoun in many forms 
of construction, and is, in consequence, used as a 
plural quite as frequently as a singular.” Smart. 

In at this gate none pass 
Tho vigilance here plneed, but such as coino 
Well known fVoin heaven. JUiUon, 

N6N-£-LfiCT', {End.) A person i 

or persons not elected to salvation. Faber, \ 

The creation of the non-eJert la for the display of God’s 
justice, power, sovereignty, holiness, and truth. A. Topladjf. 

NGN-?:-L£c'TrQN, n. Failure of an election, 

NON-6-LfiC'TRlC, ) a, (^Elee.) Noting a 

N6N— ?J-LfiC'TRl-CAtL> > substance which is not 
electric ; conducting electricity. Brande, 

N5N— jp-lifiO'TRlC, n, (Eke.) A substance which 
is not an electric ^ a conductor of electricity, as 
a metal. Brande. 

N6N-?*M-PHAt' 10, a. Not emphatic. Wright, 
n5n-£n'T|-TY» n. 1, Non-existence ; inexistence. 

Nothing cannot bring its no self out of nonmtitp into 
80 «nething. BeniUty* 

2. Any thing not existing ; nothing. 

There was no such tiling as rendering evil for evil, when 
evil wsM truly a nonentity. South, 


NON— ^:-PIS'CO-PAL, a. Not episcopal. Wright. 

NON-5-PlS-CQ-PA't.I-AN, n. One ^Yho is not an 
Episcopalian. * Wright. 

NONE^, n, pi. [L. 7i07i<B\ 7Z071US, for nove7n6s, 
ninth ; novcm, nine.] 

1. {Roman Cale7iaar.) The fifth day of every 

month of the year except March, May, July, 
and October, in which it was the seventh ; — so 
named because it was the ninth before the 
ides. W. Smith. 

2. [See NoonJ Prayers formerly celebrated 

in the Catholic Church at noon. Todd. 


n6ne'-SO-PRET'TY (-prit'te), n. {Bot.) London- 
pride ; — also called Na7icy-pretty. Wright. 

n6nE-SPAr'TNG, a. That spares no one ; mer- 
ciless. No7te-spa7'mg wjlv.” Shak. 

N6N-?S-SEN'T1AL, a. Not essential. Wright. 


NON-es-SEN'TIAL, w. That which is not essen- 
tial or necessary, Wright. 

j\r6Jhr &ST fJc'tum. [L., is not [A^s] deed.] 
{Law.) A plea where an action is brought upon 
a bond or any other deed, and the defendant 
denies that to be his deed whereon he is im- 
pleaded. Whishaw. 

JV'OJV' &ST m-v&JT* TUB. [L., He has 9iot been 
found.] {Lata.) The* return made by the sher- 
iff when the defendant is not to be found in his 
bailiwick or county. Whishaw. 

n6ne's0ch (nun'-), n. 1. A person or a thing 
without an equal. “ The very 7207ies7ich of true 
courtesy.” Rowlands, 1613. 

2. A kind of apple. JoJmson. 

Black nonesuch, trefoil-seed ; Tohite nonesuch, ryo- 
grass-seod. [Norfolk, Eng.] PVrisrht, JlToiiesuch claij, 
a kind of clay obtained in Worceutersluro, Eng., used 
for making melting-pots for green glass-making. Hees. 

NON-fiX-COM-MU'Nl-CA-BLE, a. Not excom- 
municable. Clarke. 


n 5N— JBx-jg-CU'TIQN, n. Non-pcrformancc. 

NON— ^lY'^ST'ipNCE, 7%. 1. The state or condition 
of not existing ; want of existence. Baxter, 
2. A thing having no existence. “Not only 
real verities, but also non-existences.’* Browne, 


N6N-^IY-JsT'£NT, a. Not having existence. 

NON-£x-POR-TA'TION, n. Failure or suspen- 
sion of exportation. Pory, 

N6N-]g:X-T£N'S|LE, a. That cannot be extended 
or stretched. IVi'ight. 

nON— FEA' l^ANCB, w. {Law.) An offence of omis- 
sion of what ought to be done. To7tilms. 

NON-FOs-Sj-LlF'lgR-otrs, a. Not producing fos- 
sils ; not conveiting into fossils. Maunder. 

N6N-Ft3rL-PiL'MJgNT, n. Failure to fulfil. 

NQ-nIlL'ION (no-nll'ynn), n. [L. no7iiis, ninth, 
and Eng. 77iill{on.] According to the English 
method of numeration, the number obtained by 
involving a million to the ninth power, repre- 
sented by a unit with fifty-four ciphers annexed ; 
— according to the French method, in general 
use on the continent of Europe and in the 
United States, the number obtained by multi- 
plying 1000 into itself nine times, represented 
by a unit with thirty ciphers annexed. Uroenkaf 

nOn-Im-PQR-TA'TIQN, n. Failure or suspen- 
sion of importation. Perry. 

n5N-IN-HAb'|-tAnt, n. One who is not an in- 
habitant. Ld. StoioeU, 

NON-JU'RANT, a. Nonjuring. [».] Chambers* 


N6N-JUR'ING, a. [L. non, not, and juro, to 
swear.] Not sw earing allegiance ; — applied to 
those in Great Britain who refused to swear al- 


legiance to the Hanoverian family. 

The nemfuring prelate* wore Sancnift, Turner, lAke, Ken, 
White, Lloyd, Thoma*, and Franiptou. Smollett, 


NdN'Jtjr-ROR, or N^iN-Jfj'RQR [nan'ja-ror, W, F, 
K. Sm.; «3n-jt'ror, S, P, J. Ja, Wr, «. 
{Etw. Hist.) One* of the party, composed chiefiy 
of clergy, who at the revolution refused to take 
the oath of allegianoe to the Hanoverian family. 

The ori|eln«l nf»ifuror$ were peaceable and honett men, 
fbr the moot parti but many nf them iwm became ImpHi uted 
“ ‘BViOM 


in all the violence of the Jacobite Action. 


eranila. 


n6N-JI)'RQR-I§M,«. (Eng, Hist,) The pj'inciples 
of the nonjurors. Eng, Mov* 


A, e, I, a 
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NOX-MA-LIg'XANT, o. Not malignant. Clarhe. 

NoN-MAX-U-FAC'TUR-ING, a. Not manufactur- 
ing. * Clarke, 

NOX-MEM'B^IR, n. One who is not a member. 

NOX-MEM'B?R-SHiP, n. The state of not being 
a member. Clarke. 

N 0 X-M^:-TAL'L 1 C, a. Not metallic. Clarke. 

NOX-NAT'y-RAL, a. Not natural ; not in a nat- 
ural, but in a figurative, sense. Smart. 

NOX-NAT'y-RAL^, 71. pi. [L, 7ion Tiaturalia; 
not, and natuf’alis (pi. naturalia)^ natural ; 
naturtty nature.] A term under which the an- 
cient physicians comprehended air, meat, and 
drink, sleep and watching, motion and rest, the 
retentions and excretions, and the affections of 
the mind, as being necessary to life, but not 
forming a part of the living body. Dunglison. 

NON'NV*, n. [See Ninny,] A ninny; a dolt; a 
numskull; a simpleton. Steve7i$. 

NON— 0-BE'D|-ENCE, 71. Neglect of obedience. 

NON— OB-§ERV'ANCE, ?t. Failure or omission 
to observe ; want of observance. Smart. 

JV'dJV-QB-STJjsr'TE. [L.] (Laio.) Notwithstand- 
ing ; notwithstanding any thing to the contra- 
ry; — a clause in a patent, &c,, licensing a 
thing to be done, which some former statute 
would otherwise restrain. Whishaiv. 

n5n-Q-9]P-NA^RI-AN, 71. Nonagenarian. Baldwin. 

n5N-PA-REIL', n, [Fr. 7i07^ not, and pareily 
equal*-] 

1- A person or thing having no equal ; a none- 
such. “ The nonpareil of beauty.’^ Shah. 

2 . A kind of apple. Johnson. 

3. A small sugar-plum. Simtnonds. 

4. A narrow ribbon. Simmonds. 

5. {Printing.) A kind of type, larger than 

ruby, and smaller than emerald, as in the fol- 
lowing line : — Adayns. 

Thou shah love thy neighbor as thyself. MaiA. xix. 19. 

N5N-P^-RfiIL' (-r81')» Having no equal ; peer- 
less. * “ The most no7ipareil beauty.** Whitlock. 

N 6 N-PA-RISH'ION-^:r, n. One who is not a 
parishioner. SirJ. Nichol. 

N^N-PAY'JViyNT, n. Neglect of payment. 

NON-P?R-F(5RM'j^NCE, n. Failure or neglect to 
perform ; want of performance. Shak. 

NCn'PLUS, n. [L. no7i, not, and plus, more.] A 
state in which one is unable to do or say more ; 
puzzle; complete perplexity. ** Their under- 
standing is perfectly at a nonplusP Locke. 

NON'PLtlS, ©. a. \i. nonplussed; pp. non- 
plussing, NONPLUSSED.] To^ confound; to 
puzzle ; to put to a stand ; to disconcert. 

The sin that is a pitch heyond all those must needs bo such 
an. one as must nanpliu, tlic devil hiinsclL South, 

N 0 N-P 6 N-D 5 R- 6 s*{-TY, n. Want of weight. 

N^N-PON'DgR-OtJS, a. Having no weight. 

t n6N-P(5W^J5R, n. Want of power. Chaucer. 

N0N-PR£P-A-RA*TIQN, n. Want of preparation. 

n5N— PR£§- 5 N-TA'TIQN, n. Failure or neglect 
of presentation. ToUer, 

N 6 N-PRQ-Dt?C*TIQN, n. Failure to produce. 

N 6 N-PRQ-FfiS'SION-AL, a. Not belonging to a 
profession; not* proceeding from professional 
men. Wright. 

N6N-PRQ-pI"CI?N-CY, n. Want of proficiency. 

n 6 N— PRQ-pI^'CI^NT (-flsh'ent), n. One who has 
made no progress in an art or study. Bp. HaU. 

jV'dJV*'— PJRd5, n. [Abbreviation of L. rum p7'0se- 
gxdtur, he does not prosecute.] {Law.) The 
name of a judgment rendered against a plain- 
tiff for neglecting to prosecute his suit, accord- 
ing to law and the rules of the court. Bouvier. 

jBQf “ When a nonsuit, or nm prosequitur, is of- 
fered, the plaintiff is said to be non-prossed.” Whishaw. 

KQN'-PR5SSEI) (-prSst), a. {Law.) Permitted 
to be dropped. Blackstone. 

N 6 N-RE-Cd'R'R 5 NT, > Not recurring; not 

NON-Rip-CtJR'RlNO, ) coming a second time. 


fNoN-Ry-GARD'.lNCE, n. AYant of regard ; slight. 
“ You to 7ion-y'egardance cast my faitli.” Shak 

NON-RE'^yXT, 71. {Eng. Uyiicersities.) A mas- 
ter of arts whose regency has ceased. Hul/. 

NON-R9N-DI"TION, 7i. Neglect of rendition. 

NUN-Rg-f EM' B LANCE, n. Want of resem- 
blance; dissimilarity; unlikeness. Wright. 

NON— RE§'|-DENCE, 7i, The state of being non- 
resident ; particularly the state of a cleigyman 
w’ho resides away from his cure. 

The leases of beneftced clersymen are farther restrained, 
In case of their non-t tDiJmce. b> statute. lUucLi>tone. 

n 6 N-RE§' 1 -DENT, n. One not residing in a par- 
ticular place ; one who lives away or at a dis- 
tance ; — particularly one who does not reside at 
the place of his official duties, as a clergj^man 
who lives away from his cure. 

I am confident there are not ten elersymen in the kincrdnm 
who, piopeily speaking, cun be termed noii-restt/e/iei>. inrijt. 

NUN— RE^'I-DENT, a. Not residing in a particu- 
lar place ; living or dwelling away or at a dis- 
tanoc: pa''+’'‘uli^iy. not residing at the place of 
oim’r' -‘i- 

Licensed pluralists are allowed to demise the living on 
which they are no/i-resident to their curates only. DiucKbtone. 

NON-R51-§IST'ANCE, 71. The state of making no 
resistance; submission to power or authority 
without opposition ; passive obedience ; partic- 
ularly, the doctrine which inculcates the unlaw- 
fulness, on religious grounds, of resistance by 
force to the commands of a prince or a magis- 
trate. . Brayide, 

The 0'p"««s've '''^'cdience and non-resist- 
ant A \ ' . > V ‘ I » ■ . I*', •• - •"le cV 

Jai • I » , ■ . , . I, •*!. *1 I ,■ 

in that ingloiious reign, and m the t c i ' • 

were renounced at the revolution by the last of the several 
parties who declared for them. BoUngbroLe. 

n 5N— R?-§IST'ANT, a. Making no resistance ; 
passively obedient; submissive; unopposing. 
“ Non-resisiarit principles.** Arbtdlmot. 

n5N— R^;-§!ST*JNG, g. Making no resistance. 

NQn'— SANE, a. [L. rw7i, not, and sanm, sound, 
healthy.] Unsound in mind. Blacksfo)ze. 

NdN'SfiNSB, n. ^ 1. No sense; that which has no 
sense or meaning, or which is not to be under- 
stood or comprehended ; unmeaningness ; folly. 

You may rest satisfied that what is nonsense upon a principle 
of reason Will never be sense on a principle of religion. South. 

2. Words without sense or meaning; un- 
meaning or ungrammatical language. 

S^onsense is that which is neither true nor false. S. Butler. 

The literal sense is hard to fienh and blood; 

But nonsense never can be understood. Bryden. 

3. Things of no importance ; trifles. Thomson,. 

N5N*SfiNSE-V£RSE, n. Verse made of words 
taken promiscuously, without regard to any 
thing except measure. Craho. 

n5n-SEN'SI-O^L, a. Unmeaning; foolish; ir- 
rational ; preposterous ; absurd ; trifling. Ray. 

n5N-s£n'SI-OAL-LY, ad. Without meaning; 
absurdly; foolishly, UEstrasige. 

NfiN-SfiN'SJ-CAL-NfiSS, n. The state of being 
nonsensical, * Johrzso7%. 

N^N-sSn'SJ-TIye, 7u One destitute of feeling or 
sensation, [b.] 

"Whatsoever we preach of contenfedness in want, no pre- 
cepts can so gain upon nature os to make her a mnsemitvoe. 

Feltham. 

N^N-SfiN'St-TJvE, a. Not sensitive; wanting 
sensation, [n,] Smart. 

S&Q,^UPTUR (n 8 n-sgk*w 9 -tur). [L., It does 
not follow ; no», not, and sequor, to follow.] 
{Logie.) An inference or conclusion not war- 
ranted by the premises. Qu. Rev. 

N 6 N-SLAVE'H 0 LD-ING, a. Not possessing 
slaves. Wright. 

N5N-SQ-LU'TIQN, n. Failure of solution or of 
being solved. * Broome. 

N6N-s6L^VjpN-CY, n. Inability to pay debts ; 
insolvency, [b.] Swift. 

n6n-s6l W¥NT, a. Unable to pay debts ; insol- 
vent. [b.] Johnson, 

n5n-SPAr*ING, <z. Merciless. Shak. 

N^N-SyB-MlS'SIpN, n. Want of submission. 


; N6N-?T'B-MjS'S|VE, a. Not submissive. Wright. 

NON 'SUIT (-sut), w. (Late.) A failure to follow 
up a cause ; a relinquishment of a cause on the 
I part of the plaintiff at the trial, either volunta- 
( rily 01 by the older of the court. Burrill. 

f - - 

, NUN 'SUIT, V . a . p. nonsuited ; pp . NONSUIT- 
f ING, NONSUITED.] To Stop or quash in legal 
I process. Swift. 

tNON— SURE'TY (-shur*te), n. Want of surety; 
insecurity. Earl of \ Voiwester. 

NON— TEN'L'RE, n. {Late.) A plea by a tenant 
in a real action, where he is not in fact the ten- 
, ant of the freehold, denying that he was the 
1 tenant of the freehold of the land or rent de- 
manded. Bwnll. 

NON*— T£rm, n. (Laic.) A vacation between two 
terms of court. Bomner, 

NON^TEON-ITE, 71. {Min.) A hydious silicate 
of iron of a greenish yellow, or pale greenish 
color, occurring in small nodules in an ore of 
manganese, in the arrondissement of KonU'oii, 
France. P. Cyc. 

n6N-U-N1-F5RM*{ST, n. One who believes that 
the causes which formerly produced changes in 
the earth are not now operating in the same 
manner. Wright. 

NON— U'^ANCE, n. Neglect to use. Bi'owne, 

NON— U'glglR, n. {Law.) Neglect to use, as a 
franchise. Bnrt'ill, 

n 66'DLE (no'dl), 71. [From 7xoddle, or noddy. 
Joh7iso7x^ A simpleton; a blockhead; a fool 

n66'DLE-JEES, n. pi. [But.] Wheat dough or 
paste prepared like macaroni. [N. Y.] Bartlett 

NOOK (Ti8k or nfllc, 51), n. [Gael, niuc, a nook ; 
Scot. 7ieitk — Ger. nacken. — From nock, or 
notch. Lye^ A corner ; a retired place ; a re 
ccss or retreat. Milt07i. 

J^Took cf land, in old records, a measure or descrip 
tion of land of uncertain quantity. Whxshaw. 

n6-Q-l5<^'1-CAL, a. Pertaining to noOlogy, or 
the science of intellectual facts. IIamilt07i, 

NO-OL'Q-^^fST, n. One versed in noology. Kant. 

N0-6l*0-GY» n. [Gr. votff, vo6s, the mind, and 
Xdyoi, a discourse.] The science of intellectual 
facts, or the facts of the intellect. Flcmmg. 

n66n, n, [A. S. non ; But- noen ; Old Ger. none. 
— Old Fr. none, 7iov7ine. — W. na%cn\ Gael. 
7ioin\ Scot. no7ie. — Supposed to be derived 
from L. no7xa \Jiora'\, the ninth hour, at which 
the cocna, or chief meal [of the lloniaus'l tvas 
eaten ; whence the other nations c.^lh'd the 
time of their dinner or chief meal, though ear- 
lier in the day, by the same name. Johnson. 
— Sonmer says that A. S. no7i signified the 
ninth hour of the day, which was at three 
o*clock. — “ The word formerly signified three 
o’clock afternoon, or the ninth hour, when the 
no7xes were said.** Jamieso7i. — “ This manner 
of reckoning is said to be derived from the Ro- 
mans.** liichardson. — “ Serenius says that the 
ancient Icelanders divided the day into four 
intervals, of which noon, so called, wns that from 
twelve to three.** Todd.'] The middle of the 
day ; the time when the sun is in the meridian ; 
twelve o’clock ; midday. Shak. 

JVbo»K?/ midnight. [Poetical.] JDryden- 

n66n, a. Pertaining to the middle of the day ; 
meridional. The noon . . . bell.** Touxig. 

n66n*DAY, n. The time of noon; midday. Shak, 

The diimnesa of our intellectual eyes Aristotle fitly corn- 
parcB to those of an owl at moondap. Bogle. 

n66n*DAY, a. Pertaining to midday; meridi- 
onal. ** The noonday sky.** Addison. 

n66n*ING, n. 1. Repose or rest at noon. Ruloet. 

2. A repast at noon. Addison. 

t NddN'SHtS'N, 7%. A repast at noon ; a luncheon ; 
a nunchion. — See N unchion. Browne. 

t n66n'ST£aD (-stSd), n. The station of the 
sun at noon ; the meridian. Drayton. 

Beyond the noonstead so fkr drove his team. Broume. 

NddN^TIDB, n. Time of noon ; midday. Shak, 

n66n*TIDE, a. Pertaining to noon ; meridional. 
** Noontide repast.’* MiUon, 
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N66»^E, or n56sE [n8z, 5. J. E. Ja, K. Sm, Wb , ; 
nOs, W, F. JTV.], [Of uncertain etymology. — 

From Jj. 7iexiliii^ tied together. Lye. — Skin- 
ner hesitates between the L. nodus, a knot, and 
jDut. noose, noxa. — Pei haps from A. S. cnytan, 
to tie.” Ihckai'dsoti,] A running knot, which 
binds the closer the more it is drawn. “ The 
knot of noose.” Htidibras. 

A rope and a noose arc no jesdng matters. Arbuthnot. 

n 66§E (n8z'), v.a. \i. noosed; pp. noosing, 
NOOSED.] To tie or to catch in a noose ; to in- 
snare ; to entrap. Wilkie. 

N6'PAL, n. [Mexican.] {Bot.') A Mexican plant 
upon which the cochineal insect breeds ; Indian 
fig ; Cactus opuntia. Ure. 

NOPE, n. 1. A bird ; the bullfinch or redtail. [Lo- 
cal.] “The nope, the red-breast.” Drayton. 

2. A blow on the head. [Local, Eng.] Hunter. 

N5R, C07ij. [A. S. ne. — ne and or. Skinner. 1 A 
negative paiticle marking the second or subse- 
quent branch of a negative proposition ; — cor- 
relative to neither and not. “ I neither love nor 
fear thee.” Shah. 

The eye is not satisfied with seeing, nor the ear filled with 
hearing. Ecclee. i. 8. 

JSTeither is sometimes included in nor, and nor 
is sometimes poetically used for neither. 

Thou hast nor ear nor soul to apprehend 

The sublime notion. Milton. 

4?5r* “ It sometimes begins a sentence in prose, with 
a reference to some negative meaning, expressed or 
implied, which has p>‘eceded.” Smart. 

n. [Sp.] A machine or engine for 
drawing water. Velasquez. 

NORM, n. [L. norma.] A rule ; a model ; a pat- 
tern ; a precept, [r.] Coleridge. 

NOR'MA, n. ^istron.) A constellation between 
Scorpio and Lupus. P. Cye. 

NCR'MAL, a. \h. normalis', norma, a rule; It. 
7 iorm'ale ; Er. normal.] 

1. According to rule or principle ; regular. 

2. (Geom.) Perpendicular; — noting a per- 
pendicular line drawn to the tangent Tine of a 
curve, or the tangent plane of a surface. P. Cyc. 

iN’ormal ffrowps, (Oeol.) groups of certain rocks 
taken as a starnUird. — JVb/ rnalscfiool, a hcliool m which 
thu pupils are trained to become teacliers. //. Mann. 

NOR'MAL, n. 1. (Gfiom.) A perpendicular to the 
tangent to u curve at the point of contact, Niehol. 

2. (^Crystallography.) A line passing through 
the origin and perpendicular to another line or 
to a plane. Eliot. 

N5R'MAN, n. [north and man.] 

1. A northman ; — applied at first to a Scan- 

dinavian or Norwegian, and then to a native or 
inhabitant of N ormandy . Verstegaii. 

2. (^Navt.) A wooden bar on which the cable 

is fastened to the windlass. Mar, Diet. 

NOR'MAN, a. i^Gcog.) Relating to Normandy or 
to the Normans; as, Norman architecture.” 

N6r'R01?, n. [Old Pr., north-king i Fr. nord, 
north, and roy, king.] In England, the title of 
the third of the three kings at arms, whose juris- 
diction lies to the north of the Trent. Bkmde. 

NORSE, n. The language of ancient Scandina- 
via, or of the Scandinavian Goths; old Dan- 
ish. Bosworth. 

N6rse, a. Relating to the language of ancient 
Scandinavia. Qu, Hev. 

NORTH, n. [A. S. north ; Dut. noord ; Gor., Dan., 
& Sw. nord; Icel. nor<^r. —Mid. L. nortkus ; It, 
Sp., 4ir Fort, norfe ; Fr. nord.] 

1. One of the four cardinal points, being that 
point of the horizon which in northern latitudes 
IS opposite to the sun when in the meridian and 
on the left hand of a person facing the east. 

2. A region, tract, or country, or a part of a 
region, tract, or country, situated nearer the 
north point than another;— a somewhat indefi- 
nite term. “The families of the north.** Jer. 
XXV. 9. ** The Percies of the north.** Shah. 

He will stu^tch out hi* hand ftjfointit the nontft and d(**tw>y 
A»«yrltt, il. Ll 

3. The north-wind. Shah* 

NdRTII, a. Pertaining to, or being in ox towards, 
the north ; northern. “ The north parts.” 


NORTH-EAST' fnorth Sat') n. The point of the 
compass midway between north and east. Prior. 

NORTH-EAST', a. Being midway between the 
noith and r.’st ; to, or proceeding 

from, the ■> ii* i north and ea&t; 

north-eastern. “■ The woif/'i-easi coasts,” Hey- 
lin. “ The noHh-east wind.” Shak. 

N5rTH-EAST'^;R-LY, a. North-east. Hale. 

N6RTH-EAST'^:RN, a. Being in, or pertaining 
to, the north-east ; noith-east. Jour, of Science. 

NdRTU'jpil-LI-NESS, n. State of being northerly. 

NORTH'^R-LY, a. 1. Pertaining to, or being 
in, the north; toivards the north; northern. 
“ Those nortlwrly nations.” Drayton. 

2. Proceeding from the north. '‘‘■Northerly 
and southerly winds.” Derham. 

NdRTH'^lRN, a. 1. Pertaining to, or being in, or 
towards, the north ; north ; noitheriy. 

When Agncan with oil his northern powers 
Besieged Albracca. Milton. 

2. Proceeding from the north. “ The angry 

northern wind.” Shak. 

3. Being north of the equator; as, “The 
northern hemisphere.” 

Northern lights. See AURORA BOREALIS. 

NORTH'JglRN, n. A native or inhabitant of the 
north ; a northerner. Halla7n. 

N6RTH'|}RN-^:R, n. An inhabitant of the north ; 
— opposed to southerner. [U. S.] Abbott. 

WCRTH'JpRN-LY, ad. Towards the nor^.Baketoill. 

NORTH'JgRN-MOST, a. Farthest to the north; 
most northern. Ed. Rev. 

NCiRTH'-lN-FLAT'JgD, a. Filled with wind from 
the north. “ NoHh-mfiated tempest.” Thomson. 

NORTH'ING, n. 1. ^Naut.) The difference of lat- 
itude made in ‘•••IT** » • < -.''ward. Brands. 

2. {Asiron.) '!*’•< d'-r. v» / of a heavenly body 
northward from the equinootial. 

3. (^Sun'cyinq.) The distance advanced to- 

wards the north in running any course ; — op- 
posed to southing. Davies «§• Peck, 

N^RTH'mAN, 7X. ; pl. N6RTH'Ml£rf. An inhabit- 
ant of the north of Europe ; an ancient Scandi- 
navian. Coleridge, 

N<3RTri— POLE', n. (^Geog.) That point of the 
northern hemisphere which is ninety degrees 
from the equator; the northern extremity of 
the imaginary axis of the earth. Francis. 

N5rTH-STAR', n. A star very nearly vertical to 
the north pole ; the polestar ; the lodestar. Shak. 

NORTH-OtM'BRI-AN, a. (Geog.) Relating to 
Northumberland, England. Eng. Ency. 

NbRTH'WARD, a. Being towards the north. 

NORTH'WARD, ) Towards the north. — 

NOutu'WARD^, ) Sec Backward. 

NortPiirnrd b<wond the* mountains we will go, 

Where rooks Co covered with eternal snow. Dryden. 

NORTH'W^RD-LY, a. Having a northern direc- 
tion ; towards tHe north. E. Everett. 

NoRTH'WARD-LY, ad. Towards the north ; in a 
northcpni ‘direction. Everett. 

NORTH-WEST', n. The point of the compass 
midway between north and west. 

N5rTH— WJ fiST', a. North-%vostorn ; north-west- 
erly. 

NCRTH-WflST'jpR-LY, a. X. Towards the north- 
west ; north-western. Hildreth. 

2. Proceeding from the north-west ; as, “ A 
north-westerly wind.” 

N^RTH-Wl^ST'jgJRN, a. Being in, or pertaining 
to, the north-west ; north-westerly. Drayton, 

NCRTH-WIND', n. The wind from the north. 

■Whon the fierce north-tvmtl. with hi* airy forces, 

Roars up tlie Baltic tu a hMunmi; fiiry. Waite, 

NQR.WE'<?(-4iN, a. {Geog,) Belonging to Nor- 
way or to its inhabitants. 

NQR-wi'g^I-AN, n. {Geog.) A native of Norway. 

tN(?R-WB'YAN, a. Norwegian. Bkdk. 

N0§E (ndz), n. [A. S. nose, nmse ; Prs. mse ; Dut. 
neua; Ger. nme; Dan, russe; Sw. nOea; Icel, 


noos; Scot, nease, — Slav. nos. — L, nasvs; 
It. naso; Sp. nariz ; Fi. nez. — Sansc. 7iasa. — . 
“Undoubtedly of the same oiigin with A. S. 
7i(es, a naze, or ness ; the latter so common a 
termination to the names of pi ejecting head- 
lands, Dunge/iess, Sheci7iC6‘5.” Richajdson. 
— See Nkss.] 

1. (Anat.) The prominent or projecting part 
of the lace ; the organ of smell and the emunc- 
toiy of the parts near it, having two similar 
cavities through which the air is convened to 
and from the lungs in respiration, Dunglison. 

2. The end or projecting part of any thing. 

“ The 7\ose of the bellows.” Holder. 

3. Scent; sagacity. 

We are not offended witli a dog for a better nose than his 
master. Collier. 

Mose of wax, a proverbial expression for any thing 
or any person very mutable and accommodating. 
Burton. — 7’o hold the none to the gnndstone. See 
Grindstone. — To lead by the nose, to lead blindly, 
as a bear by the iing in his nose. Shak. — 'To pat one's 
nose out of joint, to put out oi supplant one in tUo af- 
fections of another.— 7b thrust one's nose into any 
affair, to meddle impertinently with it. 

NO§E, V. a. 1. To smell ; to scent. Holinshed. 

You shall nose him as you go up the stairs. Shak. 

2. To face ; to oppose to the face, or impu- 
dently ; to use insolently. A. Wood. 

3. To make to do as one pleases ; to lead by 
the nose ; as, “ To nose one about.” 

4. To utter or pronounce through the nose, 

A budgct-pi iest that nose*, a long pi uj or. Cowley. 

t NO^E, V. n. To look insolent ; to bluster. Shak. 

NO^E'BAnd, n. A strap passing over the nose, 
as of a horse’s bridle. Booth. 


N 6 §E'BLEED, n. 1. A bleeding at the nose. 

[ 2. An herb; miUoil; yarrow; AohiUea 7nille’. 

folium', — so called fioui its supposed efficacy 
in cases of bleeding at the nose. Johnson. 

NO^ED (nSzd), a. Having, or furnished with, a 
nose ; as, “ Loiig-?tostY/.” 

The blttvos are wom’i/ Uko vultures. 

IXo'w wild they look! Beau. Sf Ft. 

NO^E'— FiSH, n. A fish having a fiat, blunt 
sn out ; — called also broad-sno ut, i Vt'ight. 

NO^E'tJAY, n. [mve and gay. JoJmson.] A 
bunch of flowers for smell ; a posy. Shak. 

NOk^E'L^SH, a. Having no nose. 

My shanks, sunk eyes, and nosekss fUce. Qay. 

NO. 51 E'— PIECE, n. The nozzle of a hose or a 
pipe. Simmonds. 

NO^E -rIng, w. a ring for the nose. Simmonds. 

NO»^E'SMART, 71. (Bot.) A pungent plant of the 
genus Nustartm7n. — Sec Nahturtilm. 

t NO^E'TIIRJL, SeeNosTKiL. Chaucer. 


NOiJ'lNG, JL (Areh.) The moulding or projeetiug 
rounded part of the tread of a step. Brunde. 

No^'LE (niiz'zl), 91. See Nozle. Todd. 

NUS-O-CO'Ml-AL, a. [L. 9iosocomium, a hospital.] 
Relating to a’ hospital. Wright 

jr6s-g-cd*Mi-&M, n. [L., from Gr. wffojco/<*iov.] 
{Med.) A hospital. Dunglison, 

llNO-PfVj'RA-PIIY, n. [Gr. vtffou disease, and 
ypdtiiu), to wTite.] A description of diseases ; no- 
sology. Dunglison. 

II N0S-0-l/>(5^'j-CAL, a. Pertaining to nosology. 
“ Xosokgieal systems.” Dunglison* 

|[ NQ-sOL'O-^-jIst, n. One versed in nosology or 
the doctrine of diseases. P. Vyc. 


NO-Sf»L' 0 -§fY, or N 0 -J^CL' 9 -< 5 ^Y r«o-R 8 I'q-j 9 , S, 
J. K. Sm, Wr, IFi,; 'ir. P. Ja, 

E.], M. [Gr. vtffoi, disease, and Uyos, a dis- 
course.] {Med.) The doctrine of discaHes ; pa- 
thology : — that branch of medical science which 
treats the classification and nomenclature 
of diseases. Dtowlison. 


il t N5-S0-PQ-fiT'IC, a, [Gr. v^t, disease, and 
votnrotMi capable of making; woifw, to make.] 
Producing diseases ; morbific. Arbuthnot, 

NQS-TAL'<?{-i\, n, [Gr. vaeralyivt, to be home- 
sick ; w#crro 5 , a return home, and AXy6t>», to feel 
pain, to be sick*] {Med.) A sjiecies of melan- 
choly resulting from absence from one’s home 
or country ; homesickness, Brando, 
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NQS-TAL'^{C, Relating to nostalgia; home- 
sick. P, Mag. 

N 6 s'TAL-^V, n, Nostalgia, [r.] Buchanan. 

N 6 s'TRIL, n. [A. S. nosuthgrel ; 7iosUf the nose, 
and tkgrel^ thyrl^ a hole, an aperture ; ihrgltan^ 
to drill, to bore.] One of the two apertures of 
the nose. 

The iZs are useful both for respiration and Bmelling, 
but the principal use is smelling. U) ou'nc, 

N^S'TRITM, n, ; pi. nos'trum?. [L. nosfer, nos- 
trum^ ours,] A quack medicine retained for 
profit in the hands of the discoverer, or his as- 
signee; a patent medicine ; an arcanum. 

NOT, ad. [A. S. naht^ noht^ nocht ; ne, not, and 
aht, aichtf awhtj ought; Bnt.niet] Ger. mcht; 
Scot. 7iocht. — See Na.ught.] The negative 
particle; a word expre-^^ing negation, denial, or 
refusal ; as, “He nur f.iuhfiil.” 

Having eyes, see ye noti and, having ears, hear ve not? and 
do ye 7iot understand^ Jfari. via. is. 

In the fiist member of a negative sentence, it 
is coirelative to nor or neither. “ A''a£ for price nor 
rewaid.” Isa. xlv. 13. “I was not in safety, neither 
had I rest.*’ Job iit. 20. — Qiialifilng the substantive 
verb, It denotes oi b ‘iiiir. “The wicked 

are overthrown, and are /io£.” Proo. xii. 7. 

fNOT, a. Shorn. — See Nott. Todd. 

J\rd ' T4 BE 'JV'E. [L.] “ Mark well ; ” — used to 
point out something that deserves particular 
notice. — Commonly abbreviated to iV. J5. 

NO-TA-B1l'I-TY, 71. A notable thing or person; 
a person of distinction. Chaucer. Qu. Rev. 

NOT'A-BLE [n 6 t'?L-bI, IV. P. J. F. Ja. Sm . ; nSt'- 
9 -bl,*S. JS.], a. [L. 7iotabilis; 7iota, a mark; 
mscOf 7iotuSf to know; It. notahile\ Sp. ^ Fr. 
notable. ^ 

1. Worthy of notice ; remarkable ; memora- 
ble; signal; distinguished; noted. 

hath, been done by them is 
: lo .1 1 *'i ' *< VI .1. in Jerusalem, and we cannot 

<»*'i\ >lctsiv. Id. 

Both armies lay still, without any notohle action, for the 
apace of ten days. Clwemoiu 

2. Easily seen or observed ; observable ; con- 
spicuous; manifest; palpable. 

**'0 f’oo***', “I’d <’"^'*0. no*<ih7^ 

'iiM \ v-'i*p. - ■ - .'.M. Shak, 

3. W ell or publicly known ; notorious. 

Jl most notaiile coward, and infinite and endless liar. Shal. 

J8®“ “ When this word signifies remarkable, it ought 
to be pronounced not^a-ble ; and when it means care- 
ful or busthiigf n6t'a-ble. The adverb follows the 
same analogy ; nor ought this distinction (though a 
blemish m language) to be neglected.” fVaUcer. 

N5t'A-BLE [n5t'^-bl, S. W. P.J.E.F.Ja. Sf/w.TFr.], 
a. ‘Observant or attentive, — especially to mat- 
ters of housewifery or domestic economy ; care- 
ful ; active ; bustling; industrious ; as, “ A 7iot- 
ahle woman”; “ A notable housekeeper.” 

This absolute monarch was as notalile a guardian of the 
fortunes as of the lives of his subjects. Wlien any iimii gi ew 
rich, to keep him from being dangerous to the state, he sent 
for all lus goods. Atfdison. 

NOT' A-BLE, n, 1. A person or a thing worthy of 
notice, [b.] Addison, 

2 . (French Hist.) One of the men of rank, or 
deputies of the states, under the old regime or 
monarchy, appointed and convoked, on certain 
occasions, by the king. Brafide. 

NOT'A-BLE-Nfiss, n. The quality or state of 
being worthy of notice, or of being noted ; re- 
markableness, whether in a good or a had sense- 

n5t'A-BLE-NESS, 71, Bustling activity ; indus- 
triousness ; carefulness ; thrift, [r.] Johnso7%, 

NOT' A-BLY, ad, 1. In a manner worthy of notice ; 
remarkably ; memorably ; signally ; manifestly. 
2. With show of consequence or importance. 

Mention Spain or Poland, and he talks very nofoZJwi but 
if you go out of tlie gu 2 e[te, you drop him. Addison, 

N5T'A-BLY, ad. Industriously ; carefully- Smart. 

NO'TAL, a, [Gr. vwroy, the back-] Belonging to 
the back ; dorsal. Dunglison, 

jro-TAjsr n, pi, [L. noto^ notandust to mark, 
to note.] things to be observed. Hawkins. 

NO-tA'RI-AL, a, Pertaining to, or done or taken 
by, a notary. “ Any notarial act.” P. Cyc. 

N 6 'TA-RY, n, [L, notarius ; nota. a mark ; It. 
notdro ;‘Sp. notario ; Fr. notaire.] 


1. Among the Romans, a stenographic writer * 

employed tb take notes* of contracts, tiials, and 
public proceedings. U’rir/ht. 

2 . In niL deni "u-Nage, an ofiicer av.th iriztu to 

attest contracts or waitings of any kind. , 

In practice, ins business is now iiimted to the 
attestation of deeds and v ni •ir-', t '”.i*:'’ f!i ‘m au- 
thentic in foreign conntn.-- p - rf • aJa'ii -i.'*!! as 
relate to commercial iraii-.i ' o:'-. H-* bills , 

of excliange, takes tiie athdavita of masteis of ships, 
in regard to the damage their vessels have sustained, ! 
&c. P. Cyc. 

Ecctei>iastteal notary, in the early ages of the church, i 
an officer employed to collect and preserve the acts of ! 
the martyrs. — Atpostolual and imperial notary, a no- i 
tarj formerh appointed by the pope or an emperor, to j 
e.verciise his funct on in a'foreign country. 

NO'TA-RY-PCtb'LIC, n. A notar}% P. Cijc, 

NO 'TATE, a. (Bot.) Marked with spots or lines 
of a’difierent color. Gtay. 

NO-TA'TION, n, [L. nofatio ; 7iQta, a mark ; Sp. 
notacion ; Fr. iiotation.) 

1 . The act of noting ; the act, art, or prac- 

tice of si'pii^yinf: or representing any thing by 
marks, :: i • signs ; — a system of signs 

and symbols, as for direction, 

quantity, and magnitude *1 ..i < c-. 

Mathematical notation embraces two distinct subiects, 
namely, symbols of number and quantity, and sj’mbuls of 
opoi ation. Hrande. 

2 . The notice or knowledge of a word, afford- 
ed by its original use or etymology’, [r.] 

Con’seience, according to the very notation of the word, 
im 1)01 tb a double kiiou b dge. South. 

3. An argument from etymology. B. Jotison. 

n5tch, 71. [From 7iick, to cut into. Richardson. 
— Teut. }ioche. Todd. — Gael. <Sr Ir. 7ieog.'\ 

1. A hollow cut into any thing ; a nick ; an 
indentation. “ Ten equal no£c7ies.” Swift. 

2. An opening or pass through a range of 

mountains ; as, “ The Notch of the White 
Mountains.” [U. S.] J. Farmer. 

n 6 tch, V. a. [i. notched; pp. notching, 
NOTCHED.] To cut a hollow into ; to cut in 
small hollows. “ Who 7iotches sticks.” Pope. 

The middle claw of the heron and cormorant is toothed 
and notched like a saw. Palep. 

NOTCH'BO ARD, n, (Arch.) The board which re- 
ceives the ends of the steps in a staircase. 

NOTCH' ING, n. 1. The act of making a notch. 

2. A notch, as in timber : — an incision. 

N OTCH' WEED, n. (Bot.) An herbaceous plant ^vith 
triangular, dentate leaves ; Orach. Johnson. 

t N’OTE, [Contracted from Tie wote.] Know not, 
or could not. Chaiwer. Spenser, 

NOTE, n, [L. nota ; noscOt to know ; It. iS^ 

Sp. nota ; Fr, ^ Ger. Tiote.) 

1 . That by which something is known, or 
which is marked or observed ; a mark or token. 


13. (Mus.) A character which, by its place 
on the staff, represents a paiticular sound, and, 
by Its form, determines the time of such sound* 
— the sound represented by a note. Moore. 

jggr* There are six notes m ordinary use, — the semi- 
hreie, minim, endeket, quaver, semiquaver, and demi- 
semiquai er, each being double tlie tune of the next 
one to the right. To the-se may be added the ancient 
breve, which is twice a-* long as the semibreie, and 
the modern demiquaier, or haff-demisemiquacct . P.Cyc, 

14. (Printing.) A remark or statement in the 

margin, or at the foot of the page, containing 
the book, chapter, date, &c., in referring to an 
authority ; or gh ing an abstract of some poition 
of the text, a parallel passage, or a diffeient 
reading. Brands. 

JsTote of hand, a note on demand. — Shoulder note, 
(Printing.) a note at the top of the page on the outer 
margin, containing the book, chapter, or date, or all 
of them. 

Syn. — See Rem.^rk. 

NOTE, V. a. [L. 7iotoi 7iota, a mark, a note; It. 
7iotare; Sp. ?iofar; Fr. noter. — See Note, ? 2 .] 

[i. NOTED ; pp. NOTING, NOTED.] 

1. To mark ; to put a note or mark on ; to 
distinguish w ith a mark. 

Can we once imagine that Christ's body . . . was ever af. 
fiicted i^ith malady, or enfeebled with infiimit%, or noted 
With deformity ? fP’dlsail, lt)15. 

2. To notice ; to remark ; to observe. 

The crjv ity nirt 'stilhic'ss of your youth 

The vvorlil batli untt »/, and your name is great 

In inoutln of iM.at ti iisuic*. Shak. 

3 To set down in writing ; to make a memo- 
randum of. “ Note it in a book.” Isa. xxx. 8 . 

4. To designate ; to denote. “ The termination 

notes commonly’ diminution.” Jokfison. 

5. (JUw 5 .) To set down or write in musical 

chaiacters ; to prick, [ii.] JoJmson. 

NOTE, V. a. [A. S. hnitarit hnatl\ To strike or 
gore with the horns. [North of Eng.] Wright. 

NOTE'-BOOK (iiSt'buk), 7i. 1. A book in which 
notes or memorandums are written. Shak. 

2. (Co7n.) A book in which notes of hand are 
registered. Craig, 

NOT'gD, a. Much known by reputation or re- 
port ; remai'kable ; eminent ; distinguished ; 
celebrated. “ A noted chemist.” Boyle, 

Syn. — Noted is used in either a good or a bad 
sense ; notorious, almost always in a bad sense. Mei 
may be noted for talents or eccentricities, for virtues 
or vices ; notorious, for vices. A noted character ; 
notonous or a noted villain. 

NOT'JgJD-LY, ad. With observation. Shak, 

NOT'5D-NESS, «. The state of being noted ; 
conspicuousness ; eminence ; celebrity. Boyle. 

tN 6 TE'FtjL, a. Tuneful. Chancer, 

NOTB'LESS, a. Not attracting notice. Decker, 

NOTE'L^T, n, A short note or billet. C. Lamb, 


Whosoever appertain to the visiVe h'ldy fi'o o’"i-ph, 
they have also the wote* of external i 'i-k .< ii v "t.i 'i i' t 
world knoweth what they are. ^ 

2. Symbol ; mark ; sign ; character ; as, “ The 
note of exclamation [ ! ] ” 

3. A comment or observation on an author, 
as in elucidation of some passage in the text, 
usually placed at the bottom of the page, but 
sometimes contained in a separate book ; anno 
tatioij. ; remark. “ The history of the notes [to 
Pope's Homer] has never been traced.” Jolmson, 

4. A short wi’iting or record ; a memorandum ; 
a minute ; as, “ To make a 7\ote of an event,” 

6. pi, A writing used by a speaker in pro- 
nouncing a discourse, containing either the 
heads of the discour.se or the discourse in full. 

X cannot get over the prejudice of taking some little offence 
at the clergy for perpetually reading their sermons; perhaps 
my frequent hearing of ibreigners. who never make use of 
iiofcs, may have added to my disgust. Sioift. 

6. A short letter ; a billet. Dryden, 

7. A diplomatic communication. Smart. 

8. A subscribed paper, acknowledging a debt, 
and promising payment; as, “ A bank-no£c,” 

D. Notice; heed; observation. “We take 
no note of time, but by its loss.” Young. 

10. The state of being observed. ** Small mat- 
ters, , . . continually in use and in note.** Bacon, 

11 . Reputation ; distinction ; consequence. 
“ Andronicus and Junia, mv kinsmen, who are 
of note among the apostles.*' Rom, xvi, 7. 

12. A musical sound ; tune ; voice. 

The wakeful bird tunes hor nocturnal note. Milton. 


NOTE'-rA-PJg: R, n. Paper for writing notes upon. 

NOT'ER? n. 1 . One who notes, or takes notice- 
2 . t An annotator. Gregory. 


NOTE‘WOR-TIIY (not'wiir-tb?), a. Peserving 
notice. “ Some raie, iioteworthy object.” Shak. 

II n6tH'ING (niith'iiig) [nfith'ing, S. W. P, J. B. 
F. Ja. K. Sm. Wr . ; nSth'jng, H'S.], 7i. [no and 
thmg.'] 

1 . No thing ; not any thing ; nonentity ; ni- 
hility ; non-existence ; inexistence. 

We «ay ihere is nothing in the cup, in a vulgar sense, 
when we mean there is no liquor m it; but we cannot say 
there is nothing in the cup, in a strict philosophical sense, 
while there is air in it. Watts. 

2 . No quantity, part, or degree. “ Nothing 

of courage.” Clarendon, 

3. No importance, value, or use. 

There is nothing in the seemly form of the church. Spenser. 

4. No possession, estate, or fortune. 

A man that from veiy nothing is grown into an unspeaka- 
ble estate. Sfiak, 


6 . A thing of no proportion. 

The charge of making the ground and otherwise is great, 
but nolMngvo the profit. Bocoa. 


6 . A thing of no importance ; a trifie. 

*T Is nothing, says the fool. But, says the fHcnd, 
This nothing, sir. will bring you to your end. 


Xhryden. 


To make nothinsr cf, to make no difficulty or trouble 
of; to consider light, trifling, or luumportaat. “We 
make votMnff of suffering our souls to be slaves to our 
lusts.” Ray. 
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H nSth'INO, ad. In no degree ; not at all. 
“Aurio, dismayed.” KnoUes. 

Adam, with such counsel nothing swayed. MUton. 

II n6tH-|NG-A'11{-AN, n. One who is of no par- 
ticular religious Isolief or denomination. Ch. Ob, 

]| NOTH' ING-i§iM, 71. Nothingness, [b.] Coleridge. 

}j NUTH'ING-NHSS (iiuth'ing-nes), n. 1. Nihility ; 
non-existence. More, 

2. Nothing ; a thing of no value. Hudibras, 

NO'TICE (no'tis), n. [L. notitia ; nosco^ notus, to 
know; It. notizia ; Sp. noticia ; Fr. notice 

1. The act of remarking or observing; cog- 
nizance; observation; heed; regard;— usually 
preceded by take. 

The notice of this fact will lead us to some veiy important 
conclusions. Ti ench. 

The state of ‘'■e uriv-.^o d’flF’p-e»’cc 

Betwixt .,>1 ■! i‘* ' . T. ■' Shak. 

2. Infoimatioii ; intelligence ; advice. 

She will beshiew me much that Romeo 

Hath had no notice of those accidents. Shak. 

3. Intimation beforehand ; premonition ; warn- 
ing; as, He gave him four days* notice 

This is done with little notice, Locke, 

4. Respectful attention or treatment ; civility. 

How ready is envy to mingle wdth the notices which we 
take of other persons! Watts. 

5. A paper communicating information. 

NU'TICE, V, a. [t. NOTICED ; 2^, NOTICING, NO- 
TICED.] 

1. To note ; to take notice or cognizance of ; 
to observe; to remark; to heed; to regard; to 
attend to: — to remark upon. T. Howard^ 1608. 

I shall only stop to notice one principle, which he [Hart- 
ley] makes of supreme importance, auu mat is, tlie law of 
transference. Moretl, 

2. To treat with attention or civility. Wright, 

Syn. — Sec Remaek. 

NO^TICE-A-BLE, a. That may be noticed ; 
worthy of notice or observation; observable. 
[A modern word, in good use.] Wordeworth, 

NO'TICE-A-BLV, ad. In a noticeable manner ; 
so as to be noticed Blackwood, 

N6'T{CE-B6ARD, n, A board on which bills or 
placards may be stuck- Simmonds, 

NO'Tf-CJglR, n. One who notices. Pope, 

NOTI-FI-OA'TION, n. 1. The act of notifying 
or making^ known ; notice ; information. 

2, A writing or paper communicating notice ; 
an advertisement. SmaH. 

NO'Tf-FY, 17. a, [L. notifioo ; notm, known, and 
facto, to make; It. tiotijkare*, Sp. notificar'; 
Fr- notifier.l p. notified ; pp, notifying, 
NOTinr.u.] 

1. To make known ; to declare ; to publish ; 

' —used with to, "There are other kind of 

laws which notify the will of God.** Hooker, 

Such protest must also he njotified, within fourteen days 
after, to the drawer. Blackstone. 

2. To give notice to ; to inform ; to apprise ; 
as, “ This is to notify the public ** ; or, " The 
public are hereby notified,^* 

This use of notify is common in this country, 
tlionfrh it is not saiicrioned by good English usage ; 
au<{ It was long since censured by Dr. Withorspoun. 
It Is common in this country to say, “ I notified him 
of this matter’’; hut in England, notified this 
matter to him.” 

3. To distinguish ; to characterize- [r.] 

Making them throw light on some gre^ principle which 
usually marked and notified Jus baud. W, JY— . 

NO'TION (na^shyu), n, [X. notio ; nosco, notus, 
to know ; It, nozione ; Sp- nocion ; Fr. notmi,] 

1- That rational notice or knowledge of a 
thing which consists in the perception of rela- 
tions which it bears to other tilings, and which 
is of such a nature that one man’s notion of 
the same thing may be very different from an- 
other’s, inasmuch as he may perceive different, 
or more, relations ; representation of any thing 
formed by the mind ; idea ; conceptiott- 
^ 4^ It is generally, and often even hy metaphysi- 
cians, used interchangeably with idea, or conception, 
or as a general term for mental apprehensioum 

Th«t notion of hnng<‘n cold, sound, color, thowffht, wish, or 
iliur. which is in the mind, la uallud tlic idea of hunger, cold, 
sound, color, Ac. iVattS, 

It would ho of service to establish a distinction in the usage 
of** idea** and nofion. Locke and JBoUnghroke bntli attempt 
it, but with no effect. C. Itichai dmn. 

‘ A, i, I, d. 0, i,longi k, I. 6, 


The whole sum of our notwns may be reduced to two great I 
classes — those which relate b“ ' ar t^*o<'e -(.».!*(» • 

to power or activity *i -i - : . i ..Is-' '.’i- 

1 y^x• w’*-*' T*'** tfvstem, tJie I 

!■ . -.Ill ,v. !■ • MS, \ t> -1 ; 



2. Sentiment ; opinion. " The extravagant 
notion they enteitain of themselves.** Addison, 

3. t Understanding ; intellectual power. 

So told, as earthly notion can receive. Mlton, 

4. A small ware ; a trifle ; — commonly in 
the plural. [Colloquial and low, U- S.] Pickei'ing. 

Syn. — '-^Jfotwn is more general m its signification 
than idea. Idea is meiely a conception, or at most a 
necessary and uiiiveisal conception. JiTotion implies 
all this and more, — a judgment or senes of judg- 
ments, and a certain degree of knowledge of the ob- 
ject. Thus we speak of having no notion or knowl- 
edge of a thing, and of having some notion or knowl- 
edge.” Ftemmg, — See Idea, Opinion, Percep- 
tion. 

NO’TION-AL, a. 1. Existing in mind or idea 
only; ideal; imaginary; not real. 

KotionaX good, by fancy only made. Pi iot . 

2. Dealing in notions or ideas, not in reali- 
ties ; visionary. dictators.** Glanvill. 

JiTotional word, a name given by Dr. Becker to a 
word winch expresses notions, or abstract concep- 
tions, that is, things winch are the objects of the 
understanding , — opposed to form-words, or relational 
words, that is, words which express only relations of 
our conceptions. Prof, J, W, Gibbs, 

All notional words denoting cither, first, some real or sup- 
posable existence, or, secondly, some real or supposaluc 
action. MorelL 

NO-TIQN-AL'J-TY, n. The quality of being no- 
tional ; empty, ungrounded opinion. Glanvill. 

NO'TlON-iJiL-LV, ad. In idea or conception only ; 
not in reality.* Norris, 

NO'TIQN-ATE, a. Notional, [r.] Mo7ith, Rev, 

NO'TION-Ist, n. One who indulges in odd or 
extravagant notions or ideas on any subjoct; a 
visionary. [».] Bp. Hopkins, 

NO-TO^N&C^ T4, n. [Gr. vSiros, the back, and 
vnKrds, swimming, from to swim.] (Ent,) 
A genus of hemipterous insects that swim on 
the back ; boat-fly. Brands, 

NO-TQ-Rp^-TY, n, [It. noforieth; Sp. jiotorie- 
dad; Fr. notoriUe See Notorious.] 

1. The state of being notorious, or publicly or 
generally observed or known ; as, " The 7ioto- 
riety of the affair.” 

2, Public notice or knowledge. "Subjects 

... so exposed to notoriety** Addison. 

NO-TO'RJ-OfJs, a, [Mid. L. notoHm, pointing 
but, making known ; L. noto, to mark, to desig- 
nate ; It. tV Sp. notorio ; Fr. notoire,'^ Publicly 
or generally known ; manifest or evident to the 
world ; apparent ; not hidden ; conspicuous ; 
noted; — commonly used in a bad sense; as, 
"A notoidom villain ’* ; "A iiotoinous fact.” , 

Syn. — Sec Evident, Noted. ' 

NO-TO'Rl-OtJs-LY, ad. So as to be publicly or 
generally observed or known. South. Drydm, 

NQ-TO'RI-OTTS-NfiSS, n. The state of being no- 
torious; notoriety. Ovei^ury, 

fN^TT, a. [A. S. Shorn. Chancer, 

t n6tt, V, a. To shear. Stowe. 

tNf^TT'-H^AD-lglD, a. Having a shorn head. 

NotUheaded country gentleman.** Chapman. 

t n5TT'-PAT-^;d, a. Having a shorn head. Shak, 

Nb'TUS,7u [L.] The south wind. Milton. 

NriT'WHEAT (-Iiwet), n. [A. S. knot, smooth.] 
Smooth, unbearded wheat. Carew. 

n6t-WITII-STAnd'ING, conj. 1. Although, 

A person languinUlns under an III habit of bixlv muv lose 
several ounces of Xfiood^notwithidwidinij it uUl ueaktit ium 
fas a time. At id won, 

2. Nevertheless ; however. Shak. Lttke x. 11, 

The knowledge Is small which we havo on earth concern- 
ing things that arc done in heaveni noiuuthstmdvifl, this 
much we know even of saints In heaven, that they Py 

4^ Now little used, In either of the above senses, 
by good writers. — See Notwithstanding, 

Syn,— See But, However. 

t, t, short i 4, jgl, I, Q, y, Yj oi>somre; fAEE, 


n6T-W{TH-STAND'JNG, prep. Without hinder- 
ance or obstruction from; not preventing; in 
despite or defiance of ; in spite of. 

Those on -n'mc' *'>•1- cii’-r- — • > - o 

transported, i • . ■ ■ - n. 'i ' #. . / ■ / 

his piohibitio’j ' •< ■ ■' ■ 11 . . 

Lfu'. o] Liu . i^teti]. 
In these senses, notwithstanding lias obviously 
the force of a preposition , yet it is, when thus used, 
designated by Ash as an adverli, and by the other 
English lexicographers it is designated, in all the 
forms in which it is used, as a conjunction. Dr. John- 
son icmaika upon it as follows ; “ This word, though, 
m confoiinity to other wiitois, called here a con/nne- 
tian, is piopeily a participial adfectire, as it is com- 
pounded of not and withstanding, and answers exactly 
to the Latin non obstante. It is most jiiopeily and 
analogically used in the ablative case absolute, with 
a noun ; as, ‘He is rich notimtb standing liis loss.’ ” 
Dr. Welister considers notwit/istunduig, iii all cases, as 
a participle, “constituting, either with or witliout 
this or that, tlie case absolute or independent.” It ob- 
viously has inoio the natuio ot a paifinp/e than of a 
participial adjrctirr; jet it Ciiniiot fiiojioily he called a 
participle, for there is no verb to notwithstand. In the 
above example, “ lie Is rich notwithstanding Jus loss,” 
notwithstanding may bo more properly regaided as a 
preposition, governing loss m the objectiv’o case, than 
constiued as a participle in the case absolute with loss, 

Syn. — jhTotwitlLstnnihng and in spite of are nearly 
synonj inous, Imt notwithstanding is the milder expres- 
sion. J/’otwit/istanding his joiitli, he has made good 
progress in his studies; — in spite ef groat disadvan- 
tages, he litis made gieat iniprovcnient. 

NOUGAT (nfi'g'a'), n, [Fr., from L. 7mx, nucis, a 
nut.] A sweetmeat composed of sweet almonds 
and sugar. Merle, 

NOUGHT (niwt), n, [A, S. nawuht, naitht, nokt, 
— See Naught.] Nothing. 

4®=* This word is often wiitlen both nought and 
naught ; but as it corresponds to aught (any tiling), it 
IS more properly written naught. Dr. JohiiHou says, 
“As wo write aught, not ought, for ainj thing, wq 
should, according to analogy, write naught, not nought, 
for nothing ; hut a custom has irreversibly iirevaTleu 
of using naught for bad, and nought for notiUng,*’ 
W.ilkei ^a>s, “Commonly, though improperly, writ- 
ten noughU* But Smart says, “ Nought is the proper 
spelling wlion the word is used in the sense of 
nothing.*^ 

tNot^L, ?i. The head; noil. Spenser, 

t NOi&LD (nfllil). [ne would,] Would not. "The 
goodinan nottld stay.” Spe7iser. 

NOT^'MIS-NON, '71. [Gr. voT>s, the mind.] In the 
philosophy of Kant, an object in itself, not rela- 
tively to us ; — opposed to phenomenon, Plvming, 

Nci^N, n, [L. 7iomen, a name. “Hoe Namk.] 
{Grain,) The name of any thing, nr a word 
used as a name; — by some gramma riiuis. dis- 
tinguished into noun-hubstaiitne and noun-ad- 
jective ; by others, restricted to the substantive. 

Common noun, the name of a sort, kind, or class ; 
as, “man,” “ city.”— /’reywr noun, a name appro- 
priated to an individual j as, “ John,” “ Loudon.” 

tNOL'R'fCE (nGr*riKj, n. [L. nutrix; Fr, nour- 
rice,] A nurse. Sir T, Elyot, 

NOfrR'tSU (nSr'ish), V, a, [L. nntrio ; It. nutrire ; 
Sp. nutrir; Fr. >t<7t/mr.] [t. nourished ; pp, 

JNOrillslIINO, NOURISlIKl).] 

1. 'I’o feed and cause to grow ; to promote the 
growth or strength of; to supply with nutri- 
ment ; to nurture. 

He planteth an ash, and the rain doth nourish It. /«n'.xlir.l4. 

Tlie food which wurishes tlie inftiut is not imffieient for 
the man. Maeaulav, 

2. To provide with snsteniiucc ; to support ; 

to maintain. "And Joseph ntmrished hi# 
father and his brethren.” (ietu xlvii. 12. 

3. To encourage ; to foster or foment. 

'What madness won It, with such proufii, to nourish th«lr 
contentions 1 f looker. 

4. To rear or bring up ; to train ; to edncatc. 

Bharaoh’s daughtor took him up, and nourished him fi>r 
her own sou. Acts vil, 21. 

Syn. — To nourish and nurture are both derived 
from the Kame Latin verb, nutria, and are usoii liuth 
in a physical and moral seiise ; nurturr, chiefly in a 
moral sense. Persons nurture, chtrish, and fostsr; 
lersons and Things nourish, A mother nourishes her 
nfant with her breast, cherishes it in her Istsom, and 
nurtures it with care, while it is dejMtiicleui ixfHUi her. 
A child is nourished and nurtured , IkuwvoU'iU fi'clinga 
are cherished ; prejudiros ute fostered, 

NOfiR'hSH (ndr'islO.r. n. To gain nourishment. 

Frulf-tresi grow full of moii, . . . whereby the parts wmnun. 
vdA less. Smotd. 

TAR, fAST, FAU.; Heia, BlOli 
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f NOC R'TSH (nSr'jsh), 7^. A nurse. Lydgate. 

NOUR'IJSH-A-BLE (nUr'ish-gi-bl), a. 1. f That nour- 
ishes ; nourishing. Bp. Hall. 

2. That may be nourislied. “ The itourhha-- 
hie parts [of the body].” Grew. 

KOfTR'JSH-S;R (nQr'ish-er), n. He who, or that 
which, nourishes. IShak. 

NOCr'[SH-L\G, p. a. Affording nouiishniont; 
promoting growth or strength ; nutritious. 

NOC'R'ISH-ING-LVjUO?. Nutritively; cherishingly. 

NOtjR'ISH-MENT (nai^ish-ment), n. That which 
nourishes; food; aliment; sustenance. Dryclen. 

t NO&R'I-TURE (nur'e-tur), n. Nurture, Spongier. 
t NOUR'SLE (nUr'sl), v. a. To nuzzle. Spenser. 
t NOURS'LING (nurs'ljn?), n. A nursling. Spenser. 

JVOGS, n. [Gr. vovq.l Mind; the understanding; 
— used ludicrously. iyinart. 

t NOC^'EL ) (iiSz'zl), t\ a. Same as Noursle. 
tNO0§'LE ) —See NrzzLEi* 

1. To nurse up ; to nuzzle. Skak. 

2. To insnare or entrap. Wilson, 

NQ-VAC'y-LITE, 7i. [L. novacula^ a sharpened 

knife, a* razor, and Gr. ?.iOosj a stone.] {Min.) 
An argillaceous slate, containing fine silicious 
particles, used for hones ; razor-stone; Turkey 
oil-stone. Brands, 

NO-VA'TrAIV (-Shan), n. (Eccl, Hist.) One of a 
sect founded in the third century by Novatian, a 
pre'‘b\Lc’i v) 'Home, who denied readraission into 
the Lhuich to all who had once lapsed. Brands, 

NO-VA'TIAN-IiJM (-shan-izm), n. The doctrine 
or opinions of the Novatians. Bp, Hall, 

t NO-VA'TION,»i. I'L.novaiio,'] Innovation. Laud, 
f JV'O-FJ'TORt n, [L.] An innovator. Bailey. 

N6v'Jg:L [nSv'el, W. P. J. F. Ja. K. Sin.], a, 

g L. novelliMy dim. of novitSf new ; It. novcllo ; 
p. novel ; Hr. tioureau, nouvel,’] 

1. New ; of recent origin or introduction ; not 
before known or heaid of ; unusual; strange. 

Not to have U pnpno«i«'<i thnt T am aettincf up any MorrZ 
pretensions lo-. tin.' hoi o’- or iiu- dv, n (•ouiitr>. 

2. {Civil Lato,) Appendant to the code and 
of later enactment. “ By the novel constitutions, 
burial may not be denied to any one.” Ayliffe. 

JSTovel disseisin, {Lair.) the name of an old remedy 
given for a new or recent disseisin. When a tenant 
in fee simple, foe tail, or for term of life, was put out, 
and disseised of his hinds or tonoments, rents and the 
like, he might sue out a writ of assize or novel dissei- 
sin. Bouvier. 

JUr^ « Walker says, ‘Nothing is so vulgar and 
childish as to hear swivel and heaven with the e dis- 
tinct, and novel and chivkenwith c suppressed.’ Either 
the remark is a little extravagant, or prejudices are 
grown a little more reasonable since it was written.” 
Smart, — It is often pronounced nSv'vI in the XJ, S. 
Syn.— Bee New. 

NOV'JglL, ?t. 1. t A novelty. Sylvester, 1621. 
2. A species of fictitious composition in 
prose ; a tale ; a romance ; a fable ; a story. 

A comparison between the novel and other Imaginative 
compositions, such a'« iiarrntivp, Ivncnl, or{lrann*t«f poetry, 
will bhow that, w im 1< tlio haei ili-pe’id lor t'n i »*ilv( t oi, our 
'•"‘1 “s *^6 former rcq,uirc8 ns to be 

i i: ■ •' I '1 1 I !' 0 <• I .■ 'i-Mi.,-, a of the plot, as well as in the 
• I ■ ii • P. Cite. 

3. {Law.) A new ora suppleiAental constitu- 
tion. — See Novel, a. Ayliffe, 

Syn. — JVhPiifi, romance, fable, and tale are all used 
to denote works of fiction. A story may be either true 
or false J^Tovel is a term applied to a work longer 
and more elaborate than a rable or a tale, Anovel treats 
of the occurrences and manners of recent times, and 
brings into notice a great variety of characters. A 
romance treats of wild adventures of a more remote 
period, particularly of the age of chivalry. A wonder- 
ful romance ; an interesting noveil ; an instructive fa- 
ble ; an amusing tale. 

n. Innovation. Sir B. Bering. 

n, 1. t An innovator ; one who in- 
troduces or upholds a new theory. Bacon. 
2. t A writer of news. Tatler. 

3. A writer of novels. Warton. 

A noreJiat. or writer of new talcs, in the present day, la 
very diffeieiit fioni a uot rh'-i, or uplioUler of new theories in 
politics antlielipion, twn hniiiln'il years agoj yitthe nloa of 
newness isioinmoii to them both. Ihnicb. 


fNOV'gL-fZE, p. a. To innovate. Browne. 

n6v'J5L-TY, n. 1. A novel thing; a new or 
strange tfimg. ll'ickliffe. Chaucer. 

2. The state of horns: u'^vel : newnchs; re- 
centnes»j» of origin ,*r i... ■ Xovilty 

IS the great parent of pleasure.*’ Suitt/i. ' 

NQ-VEM'BgR, n. [L., the ninth month of the 
old lltnuaii \ ear, w hich began in March ; noi cm, 
nine.] The eleventh month of the year. , 

{| Noy'^X-A-RY [nSv'en-gi-re, Tr. P. Ja. Sm. ; no- , 
ven'na-ie, i>.;*no'ven-er-e, K. B r.], a. [L. nove- \ 
nanus I noicm, nine.] Pertaining to the num- 
ber nine. Phillips, j 

II XnV'^X-A-RY, n. The number of nine; nine ! 
coUectiveiy, Nine quaternions, four noven- \ 
aries.'^ Holder, j 

NO-VEN'N|-AL, a, pilid. L. novennis ; L. novem, 
nine, and annus, a year.] Done or happening i 
e vei y ninth year. ‘ ‘ Xovennial festn al.” Potter. 

NQ-VER'CAL, a. [L. norercalis; noverca, a step- 
mother.]’ Of, or peitaining to, a step-mother; 
111 the manner of a step-mother. Be? ham. 

NOV'JCE, w. [L. novUius; novus, new; It. mo- 
lizio ; Bp. 7iovicio ; Fr. noviceI\ 

1. One who has entered a convent or other 
religious house, but who has not yet taken the 
vow, being on probation ; a piobationer. 

The the religious dress did not 

begin , I - . I Ilrande. 

2. One who is new, or inexperienced, or un- 

skilled in any business ; one in the rudiments ; 
a beginner ; a tyro. “ I am young, a noi ice in 
the tiade.” B?'yden. 

3. One newly converted to the Chiistain faith. 

Not ajioiiVo, Icfrt bcinsr lifted up \iith pnde he fall into 

the condeinnatiou ut Hie dc\il. 1 Tim. ili. 0. 

NOV'ICE-SIIIp, 71. The state of a novice ; novi- 
tiate. [ii.] Scott. 

NOV'J-LU-NAR, a. [L. novus, new, and lima, the 
moon.] Relating to the new moon. Bampjicld. 

NQ-VP'TI-ATE ^o-vish'e-at), 71. [It. 7ioviziato ; 
Sp. noviciado ; Fr. 7ioi'ice.'\ The state or the time 
of being a novice ; the state or the time of learn- 
ing rudiments. “ A long and laborious novi- 
tiate,'* Burke. 

t NO-Vl"TIOlTS (no-vlsh'ua), a. [L. fiovithts ; 

710 vus, new.J Newly invented. Pea7^son, 

f NUV'I-TY, [L. wopi^os.] Novelty, Biwione. 

NO\^, ad. [Goth. ^ A. S. 7i%t \ But. noim, nu\ 
Old Ger. 7iuo, 7i7ion, 7iuen ; Ger. 7xxm ; Dan. ^ 
Sw. 71X1. — Gr. vUv; L. nuuc.'] 

1. At the present time ; as, “ Do it now.** 

2. A little while ago ; very lately ; recently* 
But now the blood of twenty thousand men 

Bid triumph in my face, and they arc fled. Shak. 

3. At a particular past time ; at that time ; 
as, “ He had been blind for years ; 7ww he saw.” 

4. After this ; since things are so. 

How shall any man distinguish notr betwixt a pamsite and 
a man of honor, where ixicri'iy and iiitercbt look so like 
duty and aifection '* VE’iU unyc. 

It is sometimes used as a covjunction, and ex- 
presses a connection between two propositions, in 
which case it commonly introduces an inference from, 
or an explanation or amplification of, the preceding 
proposition. 

Then cried they all again, saying. Not this man, but Ba- 
rabbas. How, Barabbns was a robber. John xviii. 40. 

V' !■ ! 1 •• n>* " 1 ■ ' 1 ' ••.’•1 «i I - he- 


ad. Not in anv manner or 


Tree ; no\vis>e. 


NO^IVAV (n6'wa>, ) cd. Not in any manner or 

' XO'VV.vy^ i ; uortise. 

•lolmaon sajs of lunrisr, “Tins is commonly 
spoken and vviiiten b\ ignoram baibariaus morui/s.” 
— “ Tiieae ignorant bnibiinans ... are onl> Pope, ’and 
iSvvift, and Adtiif?uii, and J^ocke, and several others 
, of our mobt eiuiuent « nterb.” Dr. Campbell. 

x 6\V'?D (no'ed), a. [Fr. nozter, to knot, from L. 
xidtlu.] i^He?'.) Knotted; inureathed. Browne. 

, t NOW 'el [Fr. noel.'] A shout of joy ; — 

; originally a shout oi joy at Christmas. Chaucer. 

XCi\V EL, 71, {Founding.') The inner part of a 
j large loam-mould. Sixnmonds. 

t XOU'EiJ (n6z), 71. [Old Fr. 7iou, — See Nowed.] 
j The marriage knot. Crashaw. 

I NO 'WHERE (iio'Jiw Ar), ad. Not in any place. 

i NO'WJ^E, ad. pm and ?mc.] Not in any man- 
ner or in any degree. — See Noways. Bai'row. 

tNO\VL, See Noul. S?iak. 

NoX'IoyS (nSk'sIius), a. [L. noadus ; xioxa, harm ; 
xioceo, to harm.] 

1. Hurtful ; harmful ; detrimental ; injurious ; 
baneful ; pernicious ; destructive ; unwhole- 
some ; insalubrious ; as, “ Foxious herbs.” 

See, pale Orion sheds unwholesome dews: 

aUrise, the pines a noiiom shade diffuse. Pope. 

The word noxious, includes the complex idea both of insa- 
lubrity and ofiunsiv cuuss. Be»i.«on. 

2. Guilty ; obnoxious. “ Those who are xiox- 
ions in the eye of the law.” [r.] Bramhall. 

Syn. — Fozious denotes the power of hurting ; per- 
xncious, the power of destroying. Intoxicating drinks 
are no J urns , the more concentrated, jicrmciouif. Con- 
finement IS hurtful or injurious to health ; had com- 
pany, pernicious to morals. J^orious air , noisome 
vapor or pestilence. 

NOX'Iors-LY ^n5k'slms-l§i), ad. Hurtfullv ; per- 
niciously ; injuriously. Johnson. 


o: c » ii i’l I •« u,* ■ »: I 'I' I ‘ wo hi m 

W' /lire. 

JVbw and then, at one time and another ; at irregular 
intervals ; occasionally. “ JVhw and then something 
requisite to refresh your character,” Drydcn. “ They 
now and then appear.” Rogers. — Fow — , now — , at 
one time — at another time. “ JWito high, now low, 
now master up, now miss.” Pope, — JTow and now, 
again and again. “She swooned now and now for 
lack of blood.” Chaucer. 

a. Existing at the present time; pres- 
ent. ** Our now happiness.” Glanvill. 

NOW, n. The present time or moment. [Poet- 
ical,] ** An eternal xiow does ever last.” Cowley. 

Not less even in this desjd cable now 

Than when rny name filled Afrie wltli affrights. Drj/den. 

N6W'i>-DAY§ In these days ; in 

the present age. 

What men of spirit wowiuhuri 
Come to give sober judgment of new plays? Qui mcK. 


NOX'Iors-LY ^n5k'slms-l§i), ad. Hurtfullv ; per- 
niciously ; injuriously. Johnson. 

NOXaoys-NESS (n5k'8hus-n6s), «. The quality 
of being noxious ; hurtfulness ; perniciousness. 

t V. a. To annoy. Wickliffe. 

Still used in the North of England ” Biockett. 

t n. Annoyance. Hist, of Sir Clyomon. 

t Nd^^'ANCB, 71. Annoyance. Spenser. 

JTO YJi U (n5 'y o) , n. [Fr. — R eferred by Menage to 
L. 7iucella, dim. of 7xnx, nucis, a nut.] A rich 
cordial flavored with bitter almonds, or with the 
kernels of peach-stones. Br-ande. 

t nW'ER, n. One who annoys ; annoyer. Ttisser. 

t N5'i?''Ft)’L, a. Annoying; hurtful. Bale* 

t N 0 lc’' 0 ys, a. Annoying. Spenser. 

f N0'V''SANCE, n. That which annoys; offence ; 
trespass; — now written a Ckamer. 

I n6z'LE i (nbz'zl), [Fromwose.] The nose; 

N5Z'ZLE > snout:— the end or projecting part 
of any thing, as of a bellow’s. Arhuthnot. 

Nf^B, V, a. [From knoh.'l To push gently, as 
with the elbow ; to nudge. [N. of Eng.J Wxdght. 

Ntj'BA, n, A species of manna or dew. Crahh. 

NtlB'BlN, n. A small, imperfectly formed ear of 
corn, [Local, U. S.] Bartlett* 

f NUB'BLE, t3. a. To beat wdth the fist. AinswoHh- 

n.\ pi. [L. dim. 

of 7iubes', a cloud.] 

1. (Astron.) A nebula ; — distinctively, in the 

plural, the Magellanic clouds- Hixid. 

2. {Med.) A small speck on the cornea : — a 

cloud suspended in the urine. Bimglison, 

t NU-BlF'ER-OtJS, a fL. nubifer ; mthes and fero.] 
Bringing or producing clouds, [n.] Bailey. 

t NU-Bl^JI^'E-NOfJS, a. [L. nvibigc7mJ[ Produced 
by clouds. Maunder* 

t NU^Bl-LATE, v. a- [L. ntibilo, nubilatxts\ nue 
hes, a cloud,] To cloud. Bailey, 

NIT^BILE, a. [L. nxibilxs\ miho, to marry; It, ^ 
Fr. mtbile'; Sp. Marriageable; of age 

for marriage. Prior. 

Ny-BiL'J-TY, n. The state of being marriage- 
able. [it.] Month. Men 


Lonth. Kexf* 
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NUMBERS 


LOSE , ) 7iiib%losus ; nuhes^ a cloud ; 

NU'BI-LOOS, ) It. ^ Sp. mibiloso \ Yr.nuhUeux.\ 
Cloudy ; abounding in clouds, [r,] ticott. 

NU-CA-MJ5N-TA'CEOUS (-sluis, 66), a, [L. nuca~ 
menta, catkins ; mix^ nucis^ a nut.] {Bot.) Re- 
lating to, or resembling, a small nut ; bearing 
aments, cones, or nuts. ClarAe, 

+ NI,'-OIF'jpR-OtJS, a. [L. nuXi nuciSf a nut, ‘and 
fero, to boar.] Producing nuts. Baxley, 

NU"C L^i-AT-JgD, a. Ha\ing a nucleus. Maunder, 

NIJ-CLE^I-FORM, a, [L. mtclevs^ nxteleiy a nu- 
clcvis, and fox ma, form.] {^Bot.) Formed like a 
nucleua , nut-shaped. P. Cyc, 

NU-CLE'O-LtjTS, n. See Entohlast. 

JMU'CLjp-US, 7i,\ pi. L. Eng. nC'cl?- 

tjs-i5§. [L., from nux, 7mcxs, a nut.] 

1. The cential part of any thing, or that about 

■which matter has accumulated, or to which it is 
affixed. Jolnison. 

2. (Ro^.) The kernel or central part of a nut 
or seed ; — also a term applied to the disk of the 
shield of lichens, which contains the spoiules 
and their cases, and, by the older botanists, to 
any^ fruit or seed contained within a husk or 
shell, and to the* secondary bulb of a bulbous 
plant, now termed a <7^o^e. P, Cyc, Brmide, 

3. The central and condensed part 
of a comet, sometimes called its head^ gener- 
ally foiming a bright point, and conveying the 
idea of a solid portion of matter. P, Cyc, 

4. {Phys,) See Mesoblast. 

NU^CULE, n, [L. 9iuc7da, dim. of nicx, nucis, a 
nut.] (RoA) A small, hard, seed-like pericarp, 
as in the oak ; glans. P. Cyc, 

t NlT-DA'TIQ]>r, n, [L. nudatio.'] The act of 
making bare or naked. Johisofi, 

NUDE, a, [L. 7mdus ; It. ^ Sp. nudo ; Fr. mid,'] 

1. Bare ; naked ; uncovered. HxdoeU 

2. (Laxo.) Stripped or divested of force or 
cflicaey , void ; as, “ A 7mde contract,” 

Any (iGgreo of reciprocity will prevent the pact from being 
nuffc, JHackutonQ. 

NCD^R, V. a, L^elg. hiutchen.] To push or 
touch gently, as >vith the elbow, in order to call 
attention, or to give a hint. Ld, Eldon, 

nOd^E) n, A gentle push. Jamieson. 

JN'U-DI-BRjjr-‘em-A*TJi (-hring-k^-dV, 82), 7i. 
pi, [L. mtrfws, naked, and gills.] {Zobl.) 

An order of mollusks, consibtiiig of such as are 
without shells, and have the brancliice exposed 
on some part of the back. BrOTide. 

NU-DI-BRAN'EIIT-ATE, (t. Pertaining to amol- 
lusk of the order Nudibranchiata. Oioen. 

NU-Dl-Pi-CA'TION, n, [L, 7ixiduSy naked, and 
facio, to make.*] Act of making naked. Rev, 

NC^DI-TV, 71, [L. nudiUis ; It. midith \ Fr. nxidiU,] 

X, TliG state of being naked ; nakedness. 

2. pi. Naked parts. Prydm. Yoimy, 

3. pi, (^Paint, & Sndp,) Figures, or parts of 
figures, entirely divested of drapery. Brmide, 

PJC’TUM, [L,y a nalcedpacL'l (Lmo.] 
A contract mtid'e without any considoiation, 
and therefore nudo or void. Tomlms, 

nO'JSL, n. 8ee Newel. Todd, 

NIT-ciA9'l-TY 71, [L. migacdas; 

7VitffiPy trifles,] Futility; trifling talk or be- 
havior ; nonsense ; drollery. More. 

pi. [L.] Trifles; silly speeches or 
verses ; jokes ; nonsense. Gexit. May. 

NU-GA'TIQN, n, [L. nuyor^ xi-ugatusy to trifle ; 
It. nugnzmxe.] The act or the practice of tri- 
fling. [r.] Baemi. 

NU'O^-TQ-Ry, a. [L. mtgatorim\ It. Sp, nw- 
gatorio.} Trifling ; of no importance ; trivial; 
futile; insigniflcant ; worthless. l:itewart. 

NOa'GgT, n. A lump. ** A glittering of 

the gold of Ophir.” Ec. Rev., 

is used in Scotland, and means a 
limp j as, *A nugget of sugar » ; ♦A mgget of broad.* ** 
JVottfa ^ Qnm'es. 

g/SS^ “ Since the Californian and Australian discov- 
eries of gold, we hoar often of ‘ a nugfrti of gold » ; . . . 
and there has been some discussion whether the word 


had been born for the present necessity, or whether it 
be a recent malformation of ingot, , , , J^ugget, very 
neaily in its present form, occurs m oui elder writers, 
being spelt niggot by them. JViggots of gold,’ 
JV'orth,] There can be little doubt that this is the 
same word, . . . whilst the eaily foun, niggoty makes 
more plausible their suggestion that nugget is only 
disguised.” Tiench, 

NfjG'GJET, V. a. To search for nuggets. Ckirke. 

NU'91-EY, V. «. [L, 7iugcey trifles, and faciOy to 
make.] To trifle, [ii.] Coleridge. 

NUI'SANCE (nu'sans), n, [Old Fr. ; Fr. 7mhey 
mdsanty to hurt, to annoy ; L. fioceoy to hurt , 
Old Eng. 7ioyancCy 7wgsance,] 

1. Something that annoys or incommodes; 
something noxious or offensho. “He [the 
liar] i-s acc'unitcd a pest and a xiuisance,'^ South. 

A wise man who docs not assitt with his counsels, a rich 
man with his chanty, and a poor man with hib labor, are per- 
fect nut'^ances in a common \vc.iltU. Stnjt. 

2. {Law.) Any thing that worketh hurt, in- 
convenience, or damage. BlackUone. 

Common or pvhlic nuisaneey a nuisance affecting the 
public , an annoyance to the community in general. 
— Plicate nubsaucp, any thing done to the huit or an- 
noy ance of the lands, tenements, or heieditainents of 
aiiotlier. Bitmll. 

NUI'SAN-O^IR, n, (Rate.) One who creates a 
nuisance. Blackstoiie. 

NfjL, a, [Fr., noxtOy from L. nwRwsJ {Laxi\) 
Not any ; none. “ disseizin.” BlacJistone. 

nOlL, a. [L. nuUm ; n.c, not, and zdlus, any ; It. 
7mllo\ Sp xiuloi Fr. 722«^.] Void; of no legal 
force ; ineffectual ; invalid ; useless. Dryden, 

NfJLL, V. a. To annul ; to nullify, [r.] Milton, 

NfjLL, n. Something that has no foice or mean- 
ing ; a cipher. “ N^xdls or ciphers.” Bacon. 

NOl'LAH, w. A natural canal; a small branch 
of a river. [India.] Wright, 

tNtrL-LI-Bf'^:-TY,M. [L. wwRi&t, nowhere.] The 
state of being nowhere. Bailey. 

nOl-LJ-FI-C ACTION, 71. The act of nullifying, 
or the state of being nullified. D. Webster. 

N0T4-LI-FtD'I-AN, a. [L. 7mUi(s, not any, none, 
and fdeSy faith.] Having no faith ; not de- 
pending at all on faith for salvation ; — opposed 
to solifidian. “ A xvuUifidian pagan.” Fcltham, 

NGL-L1-FID'1-AN, n. One who has no faith ; 
one not depending on faith for salvation. Ash. 

nOl'LI-FI- 53R, «. One who nullifies. Calhoxm. 

nIjl'LI-FY, V. a. [L, nullns, none, and facio^ to 
make.] [i. NTinniriED ; pp. nvixifyino, nul- 
lified.] To make null ; to annul ; to invali- 
date ; to make void or of no effect, as a law. 

You Will say that this millijiee all exhortations to piety. 

NtlL'Ll-FY-lNG, n. The act of annulling or of 
making void. JJaienpott. 

NOl'LI-POre, ??. [L. fmUxtSy none, and poms, a 
pore, from Gr. irdpop.] A rigid, branching, in- 
articulated, calcareous, fucoid plant, allied to 
corallines, formerly supposed to be a polype, 

Agassiz. 

NtrL'Ll-TY, n. [Tt. nxdlifiiy from L. 7iniliiSy none ; 
Sp. HvUdad ; Fr, nnllite.] 

1. Non-existonce; nonentity ; nothing.R^con. 

It is not tho throe headed h U-honnd Cerlwms, not the 
liver of teoiH nnd weeniinc ('rwytiw, which eatiw the fear of 
dentil t«i lx* mhiiite.iiiil tiitfimiii.ilil(‘, hut it is lint Mu-mieiii^ 
lutuiiiitiDik of nid/i'V, nr iiot-lMong. lloUaml'* PluUnrh. 

2* Want of force or efficacy ; invalidity. 
“Tho 7tullity of this argument.” Sonth. 

jrfyrAJ,X7M [I.,, 710 axrard.] 

{Ltm^ The plea of the defendant prosecuted 
on an arbitration-bond, for not abiding by an 
award, Whishaw. 

NT&MB (i»«m), a. [Formerly written nww. RAjw- 
7%^ and Tooke derive it irom mmany past parti- 
ciple of A. S- Ttimmiy to nim, to take away. « 

“ How, or why, or when the fi was added to it, I 
know not.” Tooke.] 

1. Deprived of the power of sensntion or mo** 
tion ; torpid ; as, “ Fingers numb with the cold.” 

Leaning long upon sny part msketK it numb* Raemu 

2. Benumbing used by Ehakspeare, in the 
expression, “ The rtww^cold night,” 


Syn. — Ji'umbybcnumbedy or chilled with cold. Some 
animals are torpid and motionless during me winter. 

NUMB (iifim), V. a, \t. numbed ; pp. numbing, 
NUMBED.] To depiive of the pow'er of sensa- 
tion or motion , to make torpid ; to deaden. 

Lavy w inter nw/n&s the laboring hand. Dryden. 

t NtTMB'JgJD-NESS, 7i, Numbness, TViseman. 

NUM'BJpR, V. a, [L. numero ; 7nimeritSy number; 
It. numerare ; Sp. iiimici ar ; Fr. nomhi'er.'i \i, 

NUMBERED , pp. NUMBERING, NUMB! RrD.J 

1. To count ; to tell oi reckon how many. 

If a man can number the dust of the eaith, then sliall thy 
seed dlbo be nambei eU. (Jtm. xui IG. 

2. To affix a number to; to designate by a 
number; as, “To 7ixtmher houses.” 

3. To reckon as one among many. “ He was 
Tixtmhei'ed with the tiansgiessors.” Isa. liii. 12. 

nOm'B^R, n. [Gr. vdfxoit any thing assigned or 
disUibutcd ; L. nmnerub , It. ^ Sp. numex'o , Fr. 
7i07nbre.'\ 

1. That which may be counted or told ; an 
aggregate or assemblage of units; a collection 
of things of the s.mie kind. 

Some few of you shall see the place; and then you may 
send for 2 OUI siek and the rest ut your number. Bacon, 

It has been a question whether the unit 1 is a 
numbei. It is not only a iiumbei, but is also the base 
of till numbers. The term “collection,” as used in 
the common dofimtiori of number, is toclinioal, and 
by convention is niiuio to cover the case of a single 
thing of the kind collected. Dames ^ Peck. 

2. The measure of the i elation between 
quantities or things of the same kind. Davies. 

yumhei, ah^tiactlv considered, conveys mciely the notion 
of times (u Jirnnda. 

3. A symbol or character that expresses how 
many; a numeral character ; affguic. P, Cyc, 

4. A great assemhlnge ; a multitude ; inahy. 

Watci-lily hath a root in the* ground, and so have a »»>»- 

her oi other hci bs that giow m ponds Baron. 

Kumher itself impoitcth not much m rnniics, wlu*rc the 
people arc of weak com ugc lincon, 

5. pi. Proportions calculated by number, 

whether of times as in .mcieut poetry, or of 
syllables as in modern poetiy. Milfon, 

6. 2 >l, Versos; poetry; song. 

I lisped in mimberst for the nwn/H>i$ came. Pope, 

7. {(h'axn.) The consideration of an object as 
one or more, ortho mode of signifying,'by the 
form of a word, whether it designates one ob- 
ject or more than one. 

Abstract 7 mmber^ (Jiritk.) a number the unit of which 
is abstract.— number. ScoAbtindant.— 
./JmeaMe 'Wtt»i6e/.s, nmubciH carUofwhicli iw equal to 
the sum of all the divlHors of tlio orhei . — Hpphrate 
numbers. See Applicate. — Conlirmi imuihe/s. 
Cardinal. — Covipo^ite number, a number Imving a 
divisor. — Concrete ninnhcr. See t’ONCMtriTU. — Cube 
or cubic mmhery the jnodnrt of a hipiaic number by 
its root, Defei tire or drjicirnt number. Sec Dui-'l- 
CIPNT. — r.rrn 2, 1, ll, K, JLi — Krrnhj ex'*en 

7nimhns, 1, b, 12, M!, i*L(*. — Ffrumte nunibrr,',. See 
F 1 (H:rati:. — FttutmntO nuwher^n collcrtioii ol equal 
parrs of one; a fraction , — Gohlrn number. See(;oLD- 
EN-NtiMBiiR. ~ IFetei ugeiteul rnimbersy numbers re- 
ferred to dilFertmt units — Jinmogennd numheiSy imiu. 
hers referred to the samo units. — Imperfect number. 
Same aa Dn f non v i: n ir m u i. n . h* utnmul h uinht r, a 

number inccuuimMn^urable witli unity. -- iUhl numhet.^^ 
I,ff, r>, 7. &<* — Oxltlhjeren nuniberujiif (>, 10, 14, Ac.— 
OiMg odd ntimben,, ;i, 7, 11, 15, Ac. — Ordinal ««w- 
bt'rs. Roe OutilNAr.. — Pnirri numbery a iiUinlK'^r the 

sum t>f ail the tiivisois <if u Im li iMjuals tin* numlior.— 
Prime or primuire vumbenty tmmlmrM which have no 
divisors. — Polygonal numbers, imntberH so called 1 k‘- 
caiwo of their relation to pM|)»(ins; — tiiim 1,.'!, lO, 
&c,,aro triangular ntimbt ia,*litM-ausf tlicj indifnte the 
ziiimbn <il piMiits that enn hi* aiianged in triangles, 
and I, •!, i), Jti, At., au sqnnre iiintilteis, siiu'c ilni 
corresixinding nninin r of poiiitH mny be arranged in 
squares, — Pijnnmdal number/i, mniibrrt formed by 
summing the poijgonni ni'mh«‘rs. — QtindianguUtr 
number, t*aiiio as htit ; a r k m m in*, k. — Ranonat nurn 
ftfr, a number roiiiinnnsiiriihle with unity -^Redun- 
dant ttumbtTy a rujinber the sum of all the divisors in 
uhirh, except itself, the nitniber. — AVimra 

number, the prodiirr of a nninlifr iiinliiphed by ithelf, 
— Surd rtumbtr. ^al^O m iKIlATIiiNAr. NTMItEK. — 
PI'httle numhetr^ an integer. P, ('tjt. Du. 4^ P. Brunde 

NflM'BjgjR-lglR, n. One who number#. 
tNOM'B6R.p6L,a. Numerous. Waterhouu. 

K&M'JSBR-l.£E<ft, a. Mure than esA bo counted ; 
counties#; innusuGrable, Addistni^ 

t NDM'B|g;a-o0s, a. Many in number. Drmt 
n. The fourth book of the Old Te#. 
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/ .ament; — so namecl because it gives an ac- 
count of the numbering of the people. 

Nt)MB -FISH (num'flsh), The torpedo. Perry. 

NtlM'BLE^ (iiu'n'blz), 7i. pi. The entrails of a 
deer; nombles. iiir T. Ehjot, 

K&MB'Xpss (iiuni'nes), n. The state of being 
numb ; torpor ; insensioility. t^hak, 

NU'M^R-A-BLE, «. [L. mmerahiUs^ It. mone- 
rabile ; Sp. numerable^ That can be numbered 
or counted. Herbert, 

NL^'M?R-AL, a. Pertaining to, or consisting of, 
number *; representing number. 

J\rumeral letters, the seven Roman capitals, I, V, X, 
L, C, D, M. — JVumeral figures, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 
9, 0. 

Syn. — jSTumcral adjectives ; numeral letters j nu- 
merical difference. 

NU'M^R-AL, n, [L. numeralis ; mtmerus, num- 
ber ; It.‘mtmern^; numeral', Fr. 

1. A character used to express a number. 

2. {Gram,) A word denoting a number. 

NtJ'MRR-AL-LY, ad. According to number. 

NU'M^R-A-RY, a. Relating, or belonging, to a 
certain huniber. Ayliffe, 

NU'M^R-ATE, V, n, [L. numet'o, numey'atus, to 
number.] To reckon , to enumerate. Lancaster, 

Ntj-MJglR-A'TION, w. [L.nitmeratio', lt,numera- 
zione ; Sp, numeraoion ; Fr, numeration.l 
1. The act or the art of numbering. Locke, 
2. {Anth.) The act or the art of writing or 
of reading numbers. 

*• The term is almost exclusively applied to 
the ait of leading niiinbeis u iiiten m the scale of tens, 
by the Arabic method.” Davies 8^ Peck, 

NiJ'M5R-A-TOR, n. [L.] 1. One who numbers ; 

a nunibeier. Johnson, 

2. {Arith,) That term of a fraction, which shows 
how many are taken of the parts^ into which a 
unit is supposed to be divided ; — in vulgar frac- 
tions, the number above the line ; — in decimals, 
the number at the right hand of the point. 

Ny-Ml5R'lO, a. Numerical, [r.] Staft, 

NU-MfiR'I-CAL, a, [Tt. ^ Sp. mtmerico, from L. 
nximcTus, luuiiber; fr.'numerique,'] 

1. Pertaining to, or denoting, number. Locke, 
2. {Algebra,) Expressed by figures or num- 
bers ; — opposed to Uteral ; as, “ A numerical ex- 
pression’^; yumcrical equations.” — Noting 
the value of a q’l.mtltv. irrespective of its sign ; 
— opposed to (thubmit't 1. thus, “The numeri- 
cal value of — 5 is greater than that of — 3, 
but its algebraical value is less.” Da, § P. 
Syn. — See Numeral. 

NU-MfiRT-CJAL-LY, ad, 1. In numbers or fig- 
ures ; as, A quantity numerically expressed.” 

2. With reject to number ; as, “ riiings 
numerically different.” Boyle. 

t NU'M^R-IST, n. One who deals in numbers. 
“The doctrine of the mmienstsJ'^ Broione. 

j\r&'ME~Rd, n, [It. (S| Fr.] 1. Number. 

2. \Com,) The figure or mark by which any 
one of a number of things is distinguished ; — 
abbreviated to No, Or abb, 

fNU-MJgJR-^S^l-TY, n, [L. numerositas.’l 

1. The state o’f being numerous. Browne, 
2. Harmony ; numerous flow. “ The numer- 
osity of the sentence pleased the ear.” Parr, 

NU'M^R-OtlS, a, [L. numerosus ; nunierus, num- 
ber ; It. ^ Sp. mmeroso,) 

1. Consisting of a great number ; being many. 

Queen Elizabeth ■was not bo much obaerved fbr having a 
nvmrous, as a wise council. .Bacon. 

2. Consisting of poetic numbers; harmoni- 
ous; musical; melodious; flowing. Drydm, 

Such prompt eloiuetice 

Flowed from their bps in piose oi nwnerow, verse. Milton, 
NlT'M^iR-oCs-Ly, ad. In, or with, great numbers. 

NU'MRR-Ons-NfiSS, n, 1. The quality or the 
state of being numerous, or many. GlanriU. 

2. The quality of consisting of poetic num- 
bers; harmoniousness; musicalnoss. “The 
numcroitsness of his verse.” Dryden, 

n, (Omitk.) A genus of birds of the 
family Pavonidae, found in Africa, including the 
Guinea fowl and the crested pintado. Eng, Cyc, 


NL-MI§-MAT 1C, ) pt. 5P‘ numismaii- ‘ 

\L, > CO ; Fr. 

rertciiiiing to numismatics, or * t* . c ■ • 
coins and medals. Ruding, P. Cyc, 

NL’-MT^^-MAT'ICS [nQ-miz-inht'|ks, K, Sm. R. Wb, 
ll'r. lininde; Ja, I'ouft}, ?i. pL 

t L. numtsma, nomismu, , c ".‘V, ri r-- . ^ . ; 

t. ^ fcsp. jwttiismatwG . F . w ./.i ] 

The "science of coins and IJ, ' 

NV-MIi?'M \-TlST, «. [Fr. numismaiiste,2 One j 
versed in numismatics. (Jent, Mug. , 

NU-MI§-MA-T0l'O-i^ 1ST, n.Numismatist.Nwm;*f, 

NU-MI§-MA-T6l'0-9A% 2- coin, 

and Aoyos, a discourse.] The science of coins ' 
and medals ; numismatics. Gent. Mng, j 

NtJM'MA-RY, a. [L. nummaritis; yiumitnts, a{ 
com.]* Relating to coin or money. Arbuthnot, j 

NUM'Ml -LAR, a. Nummary, [b.] Johnson, 

NfTiM'Ml -LA-RY, a. [L. mtmmulaHus,) Relat- 
ing to money; nummary; pecuniary. P. Cyc. 

Ntlai'Mir-LITE, n. [L. nummns, a coin, and Gr. 
>.i9os, a stone.] (Pal.) An extinct foraminifer- 
oiis plant, resembling a small coin in shape, 
found chiefly in the chalk formation. Lyell . , 

Nt'M-MU-LrT'lC, a. Pertaining to nummulites ; 
containing nummulites. Lyell. 

N&MPS, n, [Perhaps from nmnh. Richardson.) A 
iveak, silly, stupid person, [Low.] Bp, Parker, 

NIIm'SKCtlI., n. (giunib and 

1. A dullard ; a dunce ; a dolt ; a blockhead ; 
a simpleton ; a driveller ; an idiot. Arbuthnot, 
2. The head, in burlesque. Prior. 

NtTM'SKfiLLED (-skuld), a. Dull; stupid; dolt- 
ish; brainless; witless; idiotic. Sxoift, 

nOn, n, [A. S. mm, nunne ; Dut.7i<m ; Old Ger. 
mmne ; Gcr. nonne ; Dan. nonne ; Sw. nunna, 
— Mid. L. nonna, nonnana, nonnams ; Fi . non- 
nain, nonne ; Provencal nona, — Tossfi/s consid- 
ers it an Egyptian word, derived from the He- 
brew, signifjHng a virgin ; others refer it to It. 
nomio, a grandfather, nonna, a grandmother, — 
applied by way of honorably distinguishing the 
religious fathers and mothers', others, again, 
think that it is moni, i. e. L. monachi, monks, 
by the change of m into n, Todd says, “ The 
L. nonna first denoted a penitent woman, then 
a religious.”] Among the Roman Catholics, a 
woman w’ho, under a vow of perpetual chastity, 
devotes herself to a religious life in a convent. 

nOn, n. ( Ornith,) The blue titmouse, which has 
a white line surrounding the head ; Pams cee~ 
rulcus : — a kind of pigeon, having a white 
hood; Cohtmba vestaUs, Eng, Cyc, 

White nun, a nun who wears a white veil: — 
(Oniith.) an aquatic bud having a white, tufted crest; 
the smew ; Mergus alieUus. — Black nun, a nun who 
wears a black veil. 

nOn'— B trol?' (-bdy or bwoy), n. A buoy tapering 
at each end. Simmonds, 

NfrN'CHION (nfin'shun), n, A slight repast, or 
food eaten about noon, or between meals ; a 
luncheon ; — also written nunchcon, nuntion, 
and noonsTmn. — See Luncheon. Browne. 

tNttN'CpATE (nSn'shf-at), 71. (lu. nuncius.'] A 
messenger ; a nuncio, [n.] HooU. 

tNUN'Ol-A-TURE (nun'she-a-tur), 7i. [Fr. non- 
ciature^ * The office of a mincio. Clarendon. 

NtlN'CI-O (nan'sh9-5), n , ; pi. Nt5N'cj-6$. [L- 9itm- 
cius ; It. nwtsio ; Sp. nuncio ; Fr. nonce^ 

1. A bearer of news ; a Tues.songer. Browne, 
2. The pope’s ambassador at the court of an 
emperor or king. Brande. 

f NttN'ey-PATE, V. a. [L, nuncupo, nuncupatu&J\ 
To name or declare publicly or solemnly. Rarroto. 

t NfJN-Oy-PA'TIQN, n. Act of naming. Chaucer, 

NUN-CU'PA-TIvE [nuTi-ku'pfi-«v, <S. TF. P, J. F, 
Ja, K , ; nun'k«-pa-tiv, S^m. JVr,), a. [It, ^ Sp. 
nuncupattvo ; Fr. nunnnpatif.'] 

1. f Nominal ; existing only in name ; not real. 

“ The mmcKpodive duke’s . . . victory.” Hall. 

2. Publicly or solemnly declaratory. “ That 
nuncupative title.” Foth&rhy. 

3. Verbally pronounced or declared; not 
written ; as, A nuncu 2 ?afive wUl.” 


*vn «»orts. written, and verbA 
or • < . : - nu«- is nmimittod tf> writ 

mar * -■ . ’« n umI om li-nn*. I><*ins rte- 

Cll * '■ ' ' , iMf.tri 1 Ml IjIltT 

nt s.'ts', a.i'l altt ^v.ar^i^ n-ilucirtl to w atmj lilaek^ttme, 

NI'N-cCpa-TO-RY, a, Nuncupathe. Sicift, 

XUX'Di-X VL, a, [L. nxmduKtJiS i mnidinw, mar- 
ket-J.i\ or fair recurring every ninth day.] Per- 
taining to a niarket-d.iy, or ninth day. * Bailvu 
JCuudiun! letter, among the Roman<?, one of the firbi. 
eiaht letters of the alphabet, which weie repeated 
&iiccessi\elv from the hrbt to the last da> of the yea**, 
in surli a manner that one of them ahvays> expresssed 
the market-tiav, w Inch returned every matA day. 

t Nt;N'Dl-NA-RV, «. Nundinal. Bailey, 

t nC'N'DI-NATE, V. ?i, [L. lutndmor, nundinatus.) 
To buy and sell, as at faiis. Cockerewi, 

t NUX-DI-NA'TION, 71, {h, nundmatio.) Traffic, 
as at fairs and markets. B ram hall. 


nCng, n. A large package or bale, generally ap- 
plied to cloves. Simmonds, 

NfJN'XgR-Y, w. [Fr. nonnerie', nonne, a nun.] A 
house or ’convent of nuns. Dryden, 

Syn. — See Abbey. 

t Xt'X'XlSII, a. Of, or pertaining to, a nun. J. Fox, 


t XtjX'XISH-XESS, n. State of being a nun./.Foar. 
fXtP, 71. A fool. Old Play. 

NU’PHAR, n. [Arab, nairfar.) ^Bof.) A genus of 
elegant aquatic plants, 'including the yellow wa- 
ter-lily {Xuphar luted), common in Europe and 
America. Eng. Cyc. 

fXtrp'SON, «. A fool ; a simpleton. B, Jonson. 


NUP’TIAL (-sh^l), a. [L. nuptialis : 77>77/?>. nup- 
tials; nitbo, nifptus, to cover, to \ , tu i.v, 

as the woman, — because the head of the bride 
was covered with a veil; It. nuz.ialc ; Sp. nvpci- 
al ; Fr. yiiiptial.) Of, or pertaining to, mairiage ; 
used or done in marriage ; constituting marriage. 
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Here, in close leccss, 
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Milton. 


\\i h 


Shak, 


NOp'TIAL§ (-shala), n. pi. The ceremony or rites 
of marriage ; marriage ; wedding. 

r n m'-’i • mI Ti • ■ T" t- ' -I'l, 

i‘ w. .* ;■ J' Di'ydeau 

Syn. — See Marriage. 


NfjR'LY, a. Kiiurly. — See Knubly, Judd. 

NURSE, n. S. norice. — L. nutt'ix\ nutria, to 
nourish ; Fr. nourrice. — Old Eng. nounce, 
nource, nourse, norsse, norse.) 

1. One who nourishes or supplies with nour- 
ishment, — especially a woman who suckles in- 
fants, or who has the care of an infant or of a 
sick person. 

Shall I go and call to thee a nurse of tlie Hebrew women, 
that she may nuise the ctuld tbr thee? Ex. ii. 7. 

I ■will attend my husband, be hi* ymrse, diet his sickness, 
for it is my office. Shak. 

2, One who rears, brings up, or nurtures, 
trains, educates, or protects. 

Borne, the 7WO-»e of judgment, Skak, 

3, An old woman, in contempt. Blackmore, 

4. The state of being nursed. 

Can •wedlock kno'w so great a curse 

As putting hu&bands out to nurse? Cleavelcaid. 

NltRSE, V. a. \i. NURSED ; pp, NURSING, NURSED.] 

1 . To nourish ; to supply with nourishment ; 
to give or afford required food, care, attention, 
&c. ; to take care of or tend as an infant or a 
sick person- 

Sons wont to nurse their fathers in old age; 

Thou, iu old age, carest how to nurse thy son. Milton, 

2. To suckle ; to feed at the breast ; as, “The 
mother could not nurse her child.” 

3. To rear, nuiture, or bring up, 

"We were ntarsed upon the selfsame hill. Milton, 

4. To encourage ; to promote ; to foster. 

What is strength but an effect of youth, which, if time 

TWO'Sfi, how can it ever cease ? Davies, 

NijRSE '-CHILD, n, A nursling. [».] Davies, 

NURSE'-MAID, n, A maid-servant who has the 
care of young children. Clarke, 

NitRSE'— NAME, n, A nickname. Camden, 


NiiRSE'— p 6ND, n. A pond for feeding fish. “ A 
nurse-pond, or feeding-pond.” Walton, 
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NORS'^R, n. One who nnrses or promotes. Shak. 

NtiES'6R-Y, n. 1. 1 The act of nursing ; a nursing. 
I lo\’ed her most, ami thought to set iny rest 
On hcT kind nurs^ i ft. kroK. 

2. t One that is nursed ; a nursling. FuHar, 

3. A place or room -where young children arc 
taken care of or brought up. 

Public nurseries, trhore all parents are obliged to send their 
laftinta to be educated. Sti ijU 

4. A place for propagating plants, — particu- 

larly, a place for propagating trees or shrubs 
for transplantation. Milton. Bacon. 

5. The place where any thing is fostered or 
promoted. “ Fair Padua, nWsery of arts.” iSJiak. 

6. That which forms or educates, as a busi- 
ness, employment, or way of life. Shak. 

This keeptnir of cows is of itself a very idle life, and a fit 
nmrsery fin a thief. kiifn<=^r. 

It [fishing] forms a nursertf for seamen. /V-Acr Atucs. 

NfJRS'gR-y-M.VN, n. A man employed in the 
cultiMitidn of a nursery. London. 

NtJRS'ING, n. Act of one who nurses. Ash. 

NURSELING, n. [From noursle, or niirse.’\ One 
that is nursed ; an infant ; a fondling. Dryden. 

NflRS'TLE (niirs'sl), i'. a. To bring up ; to nour- 
sle; to nuzzle* — Sec Nuzzle. Clarke. 

NURT'ri^lS (nun'yiir), n. [Fr. noitrriture^ nour^ 
nV, to nourish. — See Nouhish.] 

1. Nourishment, oare, attention required by 

a child. Spenser. 

2. A rearin^f or bringing up; moral or in- 
tellectual training ; education ; discipline. 

Bring them [young childrenl up in the nurture and admo- 
nition of the Lord- JSph. \ i. 4. 

KURTT'RE (nUrt'yur), a. \i. NUBTURED ; pp. 
NURTURING, NUiiTURED.] To rear or bring up ; 
to educate ; to nourish ; to cherish. Bentley. 

He was jturtureiZ where he had been bom in his first ru- 
diments. iVotton. 

JNOS'TLE (nSs'sl), t?. a. To nuzzle. Ainsioorth. 

Nt)T, n. [A. S. hmet ; But. iwot ; Old Ger. nutz% 
Ger. nusz ; Ban. nod ; ^ Sw. nut. — L. nux ; It. 
mce ; Sp. miez ; Fr. noix.'l 

1. The fruit of certain trees and shrubs, con- 
sisting of a hard shell enclosing a kernel. Gray. 

2. {MecJi.) A piece of iron or wood contain - 1 
ing an internal or female screw, piiiicipally used I 
for fastening parts together, by being screwed | 
on the end of a shaft, rod, or bolt. ^ Francis. { 

3. {Naut.) A projection on the side of the 
shaft of an anchor for securing the stock. Dana. 

NtTT, V. n. [f. NUTTED ; pp. NUTTING, NUTTED.] 

To gather nuts* A. Wood. 

NU'TANT, (Bot.') Having the apex bent oyer ; 
nodiing. Wright. 

Isr^T-TA'TIQIsr, n. [L, nutatio, a nodding ; mito^ 
nutatusy to nod.] 

1. Act of nodding. Pope. 

2. {Astron.) A small and slow gyratory mo- 

tion of the earth’s axis, producing a periodical 
fluctuation of the apparent obliquity of the eclip- 
tic, and of the velocity of the regression of the 
equinoctial points. H&rschel. 

N0T’«-BREAK-3pR, n. {Omith.) The nuthatch. 

NGt -BROIVN, a. Brown like a nut kept long. 

The spicy nvtAyrown ale.” 

NCT'-CRACK-:g:R, n- ; pi. nut-oraokers. 

1. An instrument for cracking nuts. Addison. 

2. ( Omith^ An inses- 
serial bird of Central 
Europe, rarely seen in 
England, generally in- 
eluded in the crow fami- 
ly, which feeds on insects, 

berries, and nuts, the lat- ^ 

ter of which it is said to Nut-cmcker 
crack in much the same (Mtei/roffa caryocatactes'). 
way as the nuthatch. ; Nucifraga Caryocatactes. 

TarreU, 

hfjT'GALL, n. An excrescence produced on 
the leaf-stalks and leaves of certain species of 
oak, especially of the OMe7-cws infectoria of Asia 
Minor, by the puncture of a small insect, called 
cynics, and consisting chiefly of tannic acid and 
gallic acid. Tire. Gi*ay. 

NOt'hATOH, n. (^Omith.) A shy, solitary, Euro- | 
pean scunsorial bird of the genus Sitta^ which ; 


feeds on insects, berries, and nuts, the latter of 
which it cracks by tixing them in a chink, and 
striking tbciii with the biU ; — also called 7iict~ 
hrL‘{zLc)\ nutjo<ibtjt\ and nutpeckcr. P . Cyc, 

NCtTIOOK (-huk), 71. 1. A pole with a hook at 
the end, to pull down boughs for gathering nuts. 

2. A cant term for a pilferer. Shak. 

nCt’JOB-B^]R, n. {Ornith.) The nuthatch. P. Cyc. 

NCT'L^:T, 7 i. A little nut; stone of a drupe. 

NtjT'MfiG, n. [It. 7ioce moscada ; 7ioce, a nut, 
and moscada^ musk ; Sp. 7ntez ^noscacla ; Fr. 
noix niusqiiette^ 7mix vnuscade . — Old Eng. note- 
mtige.] The kernel or seed of Myristtca nios- 
c?iata, a tree native of the Molucca Islands*, es- 
pecially of Banda, but cultivated in Java, Su- 
matra, and elsewhere in thc^East, and lately in i 
Cayenne and some of the West India islands. ! 

Tiie fruit is an ovoid drupe of the size of a ) 
peach, and, when ripe, the fieshj pait separates into | 
tu o valves, exposing the kernel suirounded by a tough, 
lacerated aril, known in commerce as mace. The 
nutmeg is highly aromatic, and is much used in cook- 
eiy. P. Cyc. Ure. 

NtJT'MEGGED (nSt'mogd), a. Containing, or 
spiced, \\ith nutmeg. Warton. 

NCt'p£cK-^1R, n. (Omith.) Thenuthatch.P.Gyc. 

NU'TRl-A, w. [Sp. nutria, lutrio, an otter, from 
Gr. ivvr^pts » in, and Sdwp^water ; Xj* lutra ; It. 
^ Port, loutra ; Fr, louire. Dies.l The commer- 
cial name of the skins of the Myopoiamzis Bo” 
nariensis, or coypou, an aquatic, rodent animal, 
resembling the beaver, but smaller. The fur is 
largely used in the hat manufacture. Brande. 

t N U-TRl-C A'TION, n. [L. mttricatio , a suckling.] 
Manner of feeding or ot being fed. Browne. 

’ Nti’TRJ-ENT, o.*[L. nufrio, mitnens, to nourish.] 
Affording nourishment ; nourishing. Brande. 

\ NU'TRJ-WfiNT, n. [L. mitrimenttim ; nuino, to 

I nourish ; It. ^ Sp. nutrimetito ; Fr. niitrime7it.'] 
That which nourishes ; food, or that part of 
food, which promotes the mowth of organized 
bodies; nutritive matter ; iiliment, 

■f.f.tv. fUrt p?- «-n/7 
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NU-TR{-MfiNT'AL, a. Having nutriment ; nutri- 
tious; nourisliing; alimental. Arbuthnot, 

NX1-TRI’'TIQN (nn-trish'un),^ ft. [Low L. mitritio ; 
it. rmtidzione ; Sp. nutrici(m ; Fr. mitHtion.l 

1. The act of nourishing; the process by 
which organized bodies convert into substances 
like their own the nutritive matter in their food. 

Tho word is sometimes used to embrace the 
whole senes of operations by which are effected tlio 
processes of composition and decomposition in organ- 
ized bodies, comprehending digestion, absorption, res- 
piration, circulation, and assimilation. JOunglison. 

•pvA niotc-’pi 0^ 'o, i" obtained from the 

,1 . ■ ' 11 ',! . t . / I . tijon is performed 

- < ■ » 1 " 1 • o ■ • t • ■ but by the cells 

,i"f i - I .1 I ‘'iN’ V hich convert tho 

f n ‘ I 11 t \ • ir i-L. in ' -j *1 : 1 blood into their 

a, : * i > -u'‘ P. Cyc, 

2. That which nourishes; nutriment; ali- 
ment; support. 

Fixed like a plant on hia jiecuUar spot, 

To draw nutrition, propagate, and rot. Pope. 

NV-TRF^TIOUS (nu-trl8h'vs), a. [L. nvtritkis ; 
nutnx, 7mtricis, a nurse.] That nourishes ; 
having or containing nutritive matter ; nourish- 
ing ; alimental ; as, ** Nutritioxis food.” 

NU-TRI'TIOVS-LY, ad. Nourishingly. Wright. \ 

Ny-TRF'TIoyS-NfiSS, n. The quality of being 
nutritious. Dr. Ed. Jarvis. \ 

NU'TRI-TiVE, a. [It. nutritivoi Fr. nutritif] 

1, Nourishing ; that promotes the growth and 
supplies the waste of organized bodies. 

I upon on average, the nutritive matter in a pound of [raw] 
meat is not more than ftmr ounces. . . . The nutntire matter 
of wlieat is chiefly starch and gluten. ... In the ewu’ent 
Toota, such aa carrots, &e , but cspeciall}' turnips, sugar is the 
leading niLti ifu e matter. Jirawie. 

^ 2. Of, poitaining to, or concerned in, nutri- 
tion. ** The functions.” Dunglison. 

NU'TRl-TiVE-LY, ad. Nourishingly. WHght. 

fNfj^TRl-TURB, n. Nutrition. Harvey. 

Nt^T'SH^LL, ft. 1. The shell of a nut. 

2. Something of little value. V Estrange. 


NCt'tAL-LITE, n. {Min.) An anhydrous silic. 
of alumina and lime, occurring in prismatic, 
bluish-grav crystals, at Bolton, Mass., and in 
other localities* ; common scapoUte ; — so named 
from Thomas XuttaU. Dana. 

NfjTT'TlNG, n. The act of gatherin rnuts. Brovme. 

NtJT'-TREE, 71 . A tree that bears nuts. 

J\rOX-FdM'I-C4f n. [L., 7\oisome rntt.] The seed 
of a tree of the genus Strychnos, growing in the 
East Indies. It yields strychnia and bnicia, 
and is a very viiulent poison. Gt'ay. Brande. 

NtJZ'ZLE (“zl), V. a. \_Skmncr thinks it a corrup- 
tion of nestle. — Todd saj s, “ This wmrd, in its 
original signification, seems corrupted from 
7 i(ni 7 'sle ; but ivhen its original meaning ^vas for- 
gotten, writers supposed it to come from 770zzle, 
or nose, and in that sense used it. ” — Richa7'dso7i 
says, “The application of the verbs to 7iestle, to 
fiursth, and to 7mzzle, border so close upon each 
other, that it is difficult, in some instances, to 
disciiminate the source of corruption. An in- 
fant may be said to nestle, to nurstle, or to nuzzle 
in the breast or bosom of its nurse or mother.” 

Smart observes, ** There is often a mingled 
sense in using this w’ord, which the notions de- 
rived from the several sources unite to form.”] 
\i. nuzzled ; pp. NUZZLING, 

1. To nurse or bring up ; to v. "-i-c. Std ry. 

2. To nestle ; to house as in a r< -i. Sf'. ijord. 

Nt^Z'ZLE, V. n, 1. To hide the head, as a child 
in its mother’s bosom ; to nestle. Smjt. 

2. To go with the nose or head doivn like a 
hog. “ Sir Roger . , . 7vuzzled along.” ArbutJmot, 

§. To w’ork its way ivith the nozzle or nose, 
‘‘ The nuzzlhtg mole.” Spcfiser. 

4. To loiter. [North of Eng.] Myig/it, 

NYC’TA-LSPS, 71. [Gr. WKrtXunp ; vO^, vu/erdf, 
nmht', and wi//, the eye; L. fiyctalops.] One 
afflicted with nyctalopy. Coles, 

N'^'C'TA-LO-py, n. [Gr. WKraXfama ; I'vsriiXonlr, a 
nvctr'ip**: li. nyctalopia, txnA. infctalopa ; Fr. 
njcUil.] .( .T According to Galen, *riiny, Colsus, 
and ( •be: ancient ivriters, a disease of the eye, 
which renders the patient incapable of perceiv- 
ing objects after sunset: — nccorrling to Hip- 
pocrates and most modem writers, a disease of 
the eye in which the patient secs bettor by 
night than by day. Bees. Du7\gliso7i. 

^TC-TI- CO 71. [L., from Gr. vvKriKtpa ^ ; v6|, 

vvKr6s', night, and K6pa(, a raven.] {Orfdth.) A 
genus of grallatorial or wading birds, belonging 
to the family Af'deido! i night-heron. TarreU. 


NYE, n. A brood, as of pheasants. Johfison. 

NtL-GHAU' (nll- 
gfi-w'), 71. (Zodl.) 

A large and mag- 
nificent animal 
of the antelope family, 
inhabiting the forests 
of India, having oars 
long, broad, and 
rounded like those of 
the ox, the neck deep 
and compressed like 

that of the horse, and ~ 

the tail broad, covered 
with hair on the sides Nylghau, 

and at the root, tenninatod by a long, black tuft, 
and descending to the houghs ; Portax fragoca^ 
melm\ — sometimes -written fitly hau. Kng. Cyc. 

N'fMPn (ntmf), n. [Gr. vbp^v » L* nympha ; It. ^ 
Sp. nmfa ; Fr. nym^fhe.] 

1. {Myth.) One of the Wautiful female deities 
with which the Greeks peopled all the regions 
of earth and water; as, the inountain-njiniihs, 
or Oreades ; the dale-nymphs, or Naper ; tho 
water-nymphs, or Ntdades ; tlie wood-nymphs, 
or Dryades, The sea-nymphs wore called 
Oceanides and Ner&des* 



2 . 


Shak. 

Brafide. 


{^Poetry.) A young lady, 

3. {Eftf.) The pupa ; nympha, 

n . ; pi. nympnm. (Ent.) An insect 
in the second stage of metamorphosis; the 
pupa, chrysalis, or aurelia. Crdbh. 

JTTM-PHJSi ^4, n. [L. nympha, a nymph,] (Bo^.) 
A genus of aquatic plants, including the white 
water-lily of this country, and the sacred lotus 
of the Egyptians. Gray, 
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ot^IurOi obduraiHSf to harden greatly ; o 2 >, used 
intensively, and dtiro. to h.irden.] 

1. Hard of heart; iririoxi’Mv in ill; 

hardened ; impeniteni , s»tuboorn ; CcJioo.'i ; un- 
feeling; iiibcnsible. 

No such thought ever strikes his marble^ vMiarafe heart, 
but it presently tiies off and rebounds trom xL touth. 

There xs no flesh in man’s obdurate heart. Vowper, 

2. Harsh ; rugged ; rough. 

They joined the most obdurate consonants without one 
intervening > owel. biciu. 

“ This word is pronounced with the accent on 
the second syllable by Dr. Johnson, Mr. Shendiiii, Dr. 
Kenrick, Dr. Ash, Mr. Naros, Mr. Elphinston, Mr. 
Barclay, Buchanan, and Mr. Perry ; and on the first by 
Bailey; Biitick, and \V, Johnston. Mu Scott accents 
it either on the first or second, but seems to give the 
preference to the latter. Tlie poets are decidedly in 
favor of the penultimate accent. ; and when the usage 
of poetry does not contradict any plain analogy of 
prosaic pronunciation, it certainly has a respectable 
authority. But the verb to indurate is a word of ex- 
actly the same form, and has the same derivation ; 
and yet Dr Johnson, Mr. Sheridan, Dr. Kennck, Mr. 
Scott, \V. Johnston, Barclay, and Entick place tile 
accent on the first syllable , and my observation fails 
me if tliere is not a stioiig propensity in cu&tom to 
place the accent on the first syllable of the word m 
question. Tins propensity, as tiiere is a plain analogy 
in favor of it, ought, in my opinion, to be indulged.’* 
Walker, 

Syn. — See Hard. 

II t Cb'DU-RATE, i\ a. To liarden ; to make ob- 
durate or stubborn. Barnes, 

II OB^DU-RATE-LY, ad. In an obdurate manner; 
stubbornly ; inflexibly ; impenitently. 

||5B'Dy-RATE-NESS, n. The quality of being 
obdurate; stubbornness ; obduracy- IIc//}Uiiond, 

•j" SB-DU-RA'TIQN, n, [L. obdiiratio,^ The act 
of making obdurate ; stubbornness- Sootier, 

tQB-DURE', V, a, [L. oJrfttro.] To liardeji ; to 
render inflexible ; to make obdurate. JBp, Ilall, 

f QB-D UR'^D-NfiSS, w. Obduracy, Bp, Ball. 

tQB-DURE'NfiSS, Obduracy. Bp, Ball, 

O-BE^AH, n, A kind of witchcraft, prevalent 
among the negroes of the West Indies, said to 
have been introduced from Africa. Wnght, 

tO-BE'D{-BLE, o. Obedient. Bp, Ball, 

II O-BE'Dl-fiNCE [o-b€'df-Sns, P. J. Ja, Sm, C, B. 
IVr, ; o-b5'dyens,*6'. B. F, K , ; o-bS'j^-Sns, TF".], 

[L. ohedientlQ,\ It. Qbedienzd\ Sp. obediencla\ 
Ft. obedience.'] The act of obeying, or the qual- 
ity of being obedient ; submission to authority ; 
compliance with command or prohibition ; sub- 
missiveness ; — obsequiousness. 

To prayer, repentance, and ohedience duo, 

Tliougn but endeavnn'cl with sincere intent. 

Mine cor shall nut be slow, mine eye not shut. Mdton. 

PasstKe obedicmet unqualified submission or obedi- 
ence to authority, however unreasonable or unlawful 
the commands may be. 

“The doctrine of passine ohediencet or non- 
resistance, was strongly professed by the Church of 
England in the time of King James I.” Brands. 

Obedience is used in a good sense ; submis- 
sion. is relatively good, but it may be indifferent or 
bad ; obsequiousness is always taken in a bad sense. 
Obedience is proper submission td authority; obsequi- 
on^nes^r, servile submission or compliance. — Passive 
abedimee is anqualified submission to authority or 
government, however arbitrary or oppressive. 

-[• Q-BE'Dl-to- 01 -A“®'Y» One who is obedi- 
ent. * Jbh}i Fox, 

II p-BE'Dl-fiNT, a. [ti. ohediens ; It. § Sp, cbe- 
diente ; Fr. obedient,'] Submissive to authority ; 
compliant with command or prohibition ; duti- 
ful; deferential: — compliant; obsequious. 

Religion hath a good influence upon the people to make 
them ooedtf »« to government and peaceable one towards an- 
other. Tdloison, 

Byp^-^Obedirnt servant ; obedient or dutiful child j 
submissive to proper authority ; obsequious in order to 
gain favor ; obsequious flatterer, 

H Q-BE-DJ-fiN^TfAL, a, [Fr. ohddimHel] Obedi- 
ent ; according to the rule of obedience, [r.] 

There is no such way of giving God the glory of his infi- 
nite knowledge as by an ofteeJimriaZ practice of those duties i 
and commanas, which seem most to thwart and contr^ict 
our own. ^soulh, 

II Q-BB'DJ-^NT-LY, ad. In an obedient manner ; 
with obedience ; submissively. Tilhtson, 



P.E. 0. irS.],??. [Fr.oi- issatwe; to obey. 
“ Formed by corruption trom abaisance, an act 
of rc\crenee.’* Jo/tns/jn,] A token of willing- 
ness to obey ; an act of civility or reverence 
made by inchnation of the body or knee; a bow 
or a couitesy. 

T1 o ’O’- 1" a: 1 - ; i-d 

TI'l r AiEb .1 liin .1 j« f I’lH ' 111 'do. J>ryilen. 

jgCgr* Not a corruption of abaisance or a lowering of 
the body, though it comes to the same thing.” Smart. 

JRif* “ t must retract my former pronunciation of 
this t\ord, which made the diphthong ei like e in ohe- 
dieucc^ and adopt the aound of a as in the ey ol obey. 
Foi the foimer sound we have Mr.Slieridan, Dr. Ken* 
rick, and Mr. Perry ; and for the latter, Mr. Nares, 
Mr. Elphinston, Mi. iicott, and W. Jolmston. But 

! if the authorities for this* pronunciation were less 
v%’eighty than they are, iUia.ogy would be clearly on 
the side I have adopted, as ei, when under the accent, 
IS much more frequent ^y pronounced like ey m obey 
than like ey in key , the latter word and ley being the 
only exceptions to the general rule of pronouncing ey 
when accented ; and thebe letters, W’e know, are per- 
fectly equivalent to ct.” Walker, 

II O-BEI'SAN-C Y, n. Same as Obeisance. Pollok. 

11 O-BEI'SANT (o-ba'sant or o-be'sant), a. Submis- 
sive to authority ; obedient, [r.] Scott. 

OB-?-lTs'GAL, a. Having the form of an obelisk. 
“ An obehscal stone.” [r.] Stukeley. 

dB'B-htSK, n. [Gr. ddekioKOsi dpekbs, a spit, a 
pointed pillar ; o prefixed for euphony, and jSf Aoj, 
a missile ; JL. obeliscus ; It, <§ Sp. obelisco ; Fr. 
ohtltsque.] 

1. A lofty, quadrangular, monolithic column, 
the base narrow, and the sides diminishing 
gradually until they terminate near the top, in 
a pointed four-sided pyramid. 

jflC^ “ It has been frequently asserted that obelisks 
were originally erected in honor of the sun, of which 
they weie said to be symbolical, and that they served 
the purposes of a gnome or sun-dial ; but this opinion 
is now almost totally rejected, and it is generally be- 
lieved that obelisks were nothing moie than monu- 
mental structures, serving as ornaments to the open 
squares in which they were generally built, or in- 
tended to celebrato some important event, and to per- 
petuate its remembrance. They were usually adorned 
with Iiieroglyplijcs.” Brande. 

2, {Prmting.) A mark of reference, thus [f] ; 
a dagger ; — sometimes used as a mark of cen- 
sure, or to denote that a word is obsolete. Greto. 

OB'^3-l!sk, «. a. To mark with an obelisk, as in 
WTiting or printing, [r.] Ck. Oh. \ 

OB'Jg-LiZE, V. a. To mark with an obelus; to I 
mark as spurious or as suspicious. Ed. Bev. \ 

OB ^E-LJ^Sy n , ; pi. Us'jb-zT. [L., from Gr. \ 

a needle.] {Diplomatics.) A mark to denote a i 
suspected passage in a book or manuscript; 
usually thus ( — ), or thus (-f-). Bra^ide. 

tQB-£a'Ut-TATB (ob- 5 k'w 9 -t 5 t), p, n, [L. o5e- I 
quitOy oheqidtatus.] * To ride about. Cockeram, 

t OB-fia-Hl-TA'TIQN, n. A riding. Cockeram. 

OB^ip-RON, n. {Mediceval Myth.) The fabled 
king of the fairies. 

J 8 f 5 » “ Elberich (the Albrich of the * Niebelungen 
Lied ’), as we have said, is Oberon, Prom the usual 
change of I into u (as al, au', ooly cuv,&c.), in the 
French language, Elbeuch, or Albnch, (derived from 
Alp, Alf [an elf or Jnxri/]), bccorru's Auliorich; and 
iUi not liemg a Ficncli teiiiiinatiun, the diiniiuitivo on 
w as buhbtituterl, and so it became Aubeioii, or Oberon ; 
a much more likely origin tlian the usual one from 
VAube dujour.^^ Keightlsy. 

t OB-JIR-RA^TION, n. [L. dherro, oberratuSy to 
wander.] The act of wandering. Bailey, 

Q-BESE', a, [L. ohcsits ; used intensively, and 
edOy to cat.] Excessively fat or fleshy; very 
corpulent ; gross. Gayton, Sydney Smith. 

O-BESE'NJlSS, n. Obesity. Bp. Gaudrn* 

Q-BfiSjI-TY, n. [L. dbesitas'y It. obesith; Sp. 
ohesidad; Fr. oorsitf^.] Excessive fatness or 
fleshiness ; inordinate corpulence. Grew, 

Q-BEY' (o-ba'), v, a, [L. ohedio ; aby used inten- 
sively, and atidiOy to hear ; It. ob€dire\ Sp, ohe- 
dec&r*y Fr. oMV.] [i, obeyed; pp, obeying, 
OBEYED.] To yield obedience or submission to ; 
to comply with, from reverence to authority. 

Love and obedience to her lord a he borci 

She much him, but she loved him more. Bryden, 

Let them who know not how to rule, Shtik, 


\ Some of our old writers used it as a ne\[ 

verb, alter the Latin and the French idiom, with fox 
Uis ser\ants ye are to whom ye obey. Bom, vi. 1(2 

Yet to their general’t. voice tlicy eoon a^yed, Jlitio/,. 

Qyjx. — See FOLLO w. 

O-BEY'JgR (o-bd'er), n. One who obeys. Price. 

O-BEY'ING-LY, ad. In an obedient manner. 

t OB-FIRM', V, a. [L. objirmo.] To render firm, 
obstinate, or obdmate. Bp. Hall, 

ftDB-FIR'MATE, v. a. \h,ohJirmOy ohjirmatiis^ 
To harden in resolution ; to obfirm. Sheldon. 

(■,'R- rrs'PATr. • . a. [L. ob, used intensively, and 
fm-r.fy to obscure: It. ojlut-caiCy Sji. 

, I'r. (.Ifusqner.] \i. obfuscated; pp. 
OBFUSCATING, OBFUSCATED.] To darken over ; 
to cloud ; to obscure. Waterhouse, 

(pB-FtiS'CATE, a. Darkened ; obfuscated. Elyot. 

dB-FUS-CA'TION, n. Act of darkening. Burton, 

6 'BIT, or OB'IT [d'bi't, TF. P, E, K. Sm. B. B. 
Wr. ; Sb'ity S. F. C. O. n. [A corruption 
of the L. ohiity or ohivity he died.] 

1 . A funeral ceremony or office for the dead ; 

a funeral rite ; obsequies. Drayton, 

2 . Death; decease. Smart. 

3. The time of a person’s death. Wood. 

4. The anniversary of the death of a benefac- 
tor, as the founder of a college. 

lu many of our colleges, the ohity or anniversary of tho 
death of the founder, is piously observed. JJool, 

5. A particular length of slate. Simmonds. 

Post obit (It. post obitum)y after death. 

OB TERy ad. [L.] By the way. 

The law concerning it is delivered obiter only. Blackstom, 

O-BiT'U-AL, a. Relating to deaths or to funeral 

* ceremonies ; obituary. Smart, 

O-BIT'y-A-RI-LYj In the manner of an obit- 

* uary.* ‘ * Wright, 

O-BlT'y-A-RY, n. [Sp. ohitiiario ; Fr. obituaire.] 

’ A register of deaths ; an account of deceased 
persons or of a deceased person ; necrology. 

(D-BlT'y-A-RY, a. Relating to deaths or to funer- 
als ; ceremonious ; obitual. Gibbs, 

(pB-JfiCT', V. a. [L. ohJidOy obfectus ; ob, in tho 
way, and Jachy to throw ; It. ohhiettare ; Sp. ob- 
jetar ; Fr. ohjecter,] [i. objected ; pp. object- 
ing, OBJECTED.] 

1 . To cast or place in front ; to put before ; to 
throw or place in the way. 

Pallas to their eyes 

The mist objected, and condensed the skies. Pope. 

2 . To propose adversely, as a reason or 
charge; to state or urge, in opposition; — fre^ 
quently followed by to or agahist. 

Others o^g^ct the poverty of the nation, and difficulties in 
fiirnislung gi cater supplies, Achhson, 

It was olgected ayainat a late painter, that he drew many 
gracehil pictures, but few of them were like. JOryden, 

(?B-JfiCT', V. 71. To oppose in words or argu- 
ments ; — followed by to, formerly by against. 

The king’s mother affected openly af/ainti Ins niairiace, 

*S'ir 7'. Jlore. 

6 b'J 5 CT, n. [L. ohjectm ; It. oggetto ; Sp. objeto 5 
Fr. o^et.] 

1. That which is presented to the senses or to 
the mind, and raises an aflection or emotion. 

T'' 1 \ f' \ Ps'i'i- I *"• , i' III I*. ■ ' », st 

■.ii.', >v " 1 ; > Shak, 

2. That to which the mind directs itself; any 
thing aimed at, or proposed to be attained ; pur- 
pose; design; intent; end; aim; view. 

It ought not to be llu* liMclhig ohiorf of auv one to become 
an eminent iiu'lapUvsiciaii, iinitlicinalu'lnii, ur po<^t, but Co 
render htmticlf huppv a« an iiidi\ idiial, and an eBifwabie, a 
respectable, and a u&cful lucTnlicr of hocwlj . /itewart, 

3. (Gram.) That which is influenced or acted 
on by something else, as a noun or pronoun 
governed by a verb or a prcp<^sition. Clarke* 

Syu.— OA/Vi’t and subject aro often UHod indiscrim. 
inately, but improperly. We notice an object, anil re- 
flect on a &vbjert. Ohfects arc seiiHible ; subjects, in- 
tellectual. A subject of reflection, of a treatise, a 
poem ; an oMset of interest 5 a multiplicity objects, 

“ The subject ia properly, id in quo [that m wnirhj ; 
the obfeetyta circa [that about wtiicU]. Ilcnoo, 
in psychological l.inguagt^ the .>»vbject absolutuly is 
the mind that knows or thinks, 1 . 0 . the mind as con- 
sidered as the subject of knowledge or thouglit j the 
q^ect, that which is knowm or tliought about.” Sir 
Wm. Ildmdtotk.’—'ln tho Middle Agm, subject meant 
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subfitancr^ and has this sense in Descartes and Spino- 
za , sometimes alst> in Reid. Kant and Fichte have 
inverted the meainnfj: ^subject is the mind which 
knows ; objert, tliat winch is known : subjective, the 
varjinjj conditions of the knowing mind, objeitivc, 
that which is in the constant nature of the thing 
known. Fleming-. — See Al M* 

fOB'J^lCT, a. Opposed; presented against. 

His mercy is so ofuect even unto sense. Sanrlt/s. 

t QB-JECT'A-BLE, a. That may be objected, or 
opposed ; objectionable. Bp. Taylor. 

OB'J^CT— glass, n. The gleiss of a telescope, or 
microscope, which is nearest to the object, and 
farthest from the eye. Brando. 

QB-jfiC'T{-PY, V. a. To form into an object. 

This letter or sign is, in the language of modern philoso- 
phers, the idea otvectijkd. Morell, 

OB-JfiC'TION, n. [L. ohJectio\ It. ohhiezione \ Sp. 
objecion ; Fr. ohJecfion,'\ 

1. The act of objecting. Johnson. 

2. That which is, or may be, objected; ad- 
verse argument, reason, or charge. 

Thoi" dhin.ty must moke objectiom against 

c\ eiy trut'i, ue ic nci. cr bo jila- n. Tyndale. 

gB-JEC'TION-A-BLE, a. Liable to o>">e^ion ; 
that may justly be objected to ; oxji'x.I'ooj'..,'''. 

OB'JjpCT-IST, n. One versed in the objective 
philosophy or doctrine, [b.] Ec, Rev. 

QB-JEC'TJVB [ob-jek'tjv, TF. P. J. F. Ja. Sm. 
Wr. ; Sb'jSk-tjv, S.]. a. [L- objectivus ; It. obhiet- 
tixo ; Sp. objetko ; Fr. ohjectif.l 

1. Relating to the object; contained in the 
object ; extrinsic , — relating to the object of 
thought, and not to the thinker ; opposed to 
subjective: — having the quality of coming in 
the way ; as, ** Objective certainty,” i. e. certain- 
ty in outward things, in distinction from srd^c- 
twe certainty, which lies in the mind itself. The 
former is called physical, the latter metaphysi- 
cal, certainty. 

Certainty, according to the schools, is distinguished into 
cbjective and subjective. Okioctive certainty is when the 
proposition is certainly true in itself, and subjective, when 
we are certain of the truth of it. The one is in. things, and 
the other is in our minds. Watta. 

In the philosophy of the mind, subjective de- 
notes what is to be refened to the thinking subject, 
the ego ; objectioe, what belongs to the object or 
thought, the non ego. Sir Wm. Hamilton. — See SUB- 
JECTIVE. 

J8SP“ “ Objective is now used to describe the absolnte 
independent state of a thing ; but by the elder meta- 
physicians it was applied to the aspect of things as 
objects of sense or understanding. So Berkeley: ‘ Nat- 
ural plienonieiia are only natural appearances. They 
are, therefore, such as we see and perceive them. 
Their real and objective natures are, therefore, one and 
the same.’ Siris, sect. 292, where reed and objective 
are expressly distinguished.’’ FUtgerald, 

2. (G/aw.) Noting the case which follows a 
verb or participle active, or a preposition ; ac- 
cusative. 

OB-JEO'TJVE, n. {Gram.) The objective case. 

QB-JEC'TIVE-LY, ad. In an objective manner ; 

* applied to the manner or state of ah object, as 
existing externally with respect to the mind- 

OB-JfeO'TlVE-NfiSS, n. The state or the quality 

' of being an object; objectivity. Hale, 

6B-J®C-TlV'l-Ty, n. The quality or the state of 
being objective*; objectiveness. Coleridge. 

6B'JJglOT-LfisS, a. Having no object. Coleridge* 

OB-JjSOT'QR, n. One who offers objection. 

QB-jI9'1-:£nT, n. [L. ohjido, oJJiciens.'\ An ob- 
jector ; an opponent, [n.] Cardinal Iceman* 

OB-Jy-RA'TIQN, n. [L. ohjuro, ohjuratus, to 
bind by oath.] Act of binding by oath. Maunder. 

QB-JtlE'GATE, V. a. [L. ohjurgo, ohjurgaius ; oh, 
against, exi^Jurgo, to strive.] [t. OB JO boated; 
pp. OBJURGATING, OBJURGATED.] To cHde ; tO 

reprove j to reprehend, [r.] Cockeram. 

6B-jyR-GA^TION, w. [L. ohjurgatio ; It. ohjuf- 
gaeione ; Fr. objurgation The act of reprov- 
ing or rebuking ; reprehension. BramhaU, 

QB-JtjR^GA-TQ-Ky, a. [L. ohjurgcdorius ; It. o6- 
jurgatonoj\ Reprehensory ; culpatory. Paley. 

PB.lAn'C?-Q-LATE, a. {Bot.) Lance-shaped 
with the tapering point downwards. Gray. 
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OBLIQUE 


OB-LATE', a. pLi. oh. aTfiin«t, and fero, htiis, to ” 
bear.] {Geom.) Compress. I or flattened at the ^ 
poles. I 

Oblate spheroid, the volume generated by the revolu- ' 
tion of an elhp'^e about its conjugate a\is». The figure ‘ 
of the cartu ia tliat of an oblate spheroid. Da, 4* P* \ 


OB-LATE 'NgSS, n. The quality or the state of \ 
being oblate. * Wright, f 


OB-LA'TION, n. [L. ohlatio\ offero, oblatiie, to) 
offer; oh, before, and fero, to bring; It. obla- 
zione\ Sp. od/acion; Fr. oW/riou.] 

L An offering ; a sacrifice. 


The blessed cilation of the holy mass. Su- T. J/ore. | 
Then scattered on his tomb her hoary hairs, J 

A poor oblation, mingled witli her tears. JOn/den. ' 

This oblation of a heart fixed with dependence on, and af- I 
fection to, him, is the moat acceptable tribute we can pay ! 
him, the foundation of true devotion and life of all relicion. . 

ZocLe. 


2. Alms given to the poor, or for the use of I 
the priesthood. ! 


The basin stands the board upon 

To take the free oblaUon. Herrick. 


fOB-LA'TION-jpR, n. One who makes an obla- 
tion. “ An oblaiioner before the Almighty.” Afore. 

tQB-LA'TRATE, v. n. [L. oblatro, oblatratus.] 
To bark or rail against. Cockeram. 


3. To please ; to gratify ; to accommodate. 

S'i'i'P nat'i*es are so sour and so ungrateful, that they are 
ne\er to r^e ■ VEstrantfc. 

jRaJ* “ IVhen Lord Cliestorfield wrote his Letters to 
hi«! son, the word ohhso w as, bj nianj ptilite speakers, 
pronounced as if written ahicegp, — as if to give a hint 
of their knowledse of the Frenrh language; nay. 
Pope has r]t\ med it to this sound : — 

‘D-Pidiijr 0^ en ffo’s, by finttp’v-s besieged, 

A.ul so o'-’i:#!.! / that ht re ♦ r i ;< -/ ’ 

But it was so far from liavine cenerally obtained, that 
Lord Che&ierfield strictly erjv.,**s ins sun to avoid this 
pronunciation as affected. In a .ew years, however. 
It became so general that none hut tlie lowest vulgar 
ever pronounced it in the English manner ; but upon 
the publication of this noldcnian’s Letters, which was 
about twenty years after he wrote them, his authority 
had so much influence with the polite tvorld as to bid 
fair for restoring the t in this word to its original 
rights; and we not unfrequently hear it now pro- 
nounced with the broad English i in those circles 
where, a few years ago, it would have been an infal- 
lible mark of vulgarity.” Walker. 

Smart says, ** The word oblige, which was former- 
ly classed with marine, &c., is now pronounced regu- 
larly.” John Kemble is said to have corrected tho 
Prince of Wales [George IV.J for adhering to the for- 
mer pronunciation, by saying, “It will become your 
royal mouth better to say oblige.” 

Syn, — See Bind. 


+ 5b-LA-TRA'TION, n. A snarling at. Bp. Hall. 

fOB-LEC'TATE, V. a. [L. oblecto, ohlectatus.l 
To delight ; to please. Coigrave. 

1 6 B-L® C-T A'TION, n. pii. ohlectatio.l Delight ; 
pleasure; delectation. Feltkam. 

6B'LI-GATE, V. a. [L. oiligo, ohligatiis.'] [t. ob- 
ligated; pp. OBLIGATING, OBLIGATED.] To 
bind by contract or by duty ; to place under ob- 
ligation ; to oblige. Bailey. G. F. Clark. 

JS^ Richardson, in speaking of oblige and obligate, 
says, “Among the common people obligate is the 
more usual word.” The “ Bntish Critic ” styles it 
“a low, colloquial inaccuracy”; and Smart says, 
“ It is a word never heard among people who conform 
to the modem idiom of the upper classes, but is other- 
wise in frequent use.” It is much used in the U. S. 


II O-BLf fjlED', p. a. Compelled ; forced : — bound 
in gratitude ; favored- 
Syn. — See Indebted. 

6B-L1-^EE', n. {Lato.) The person to whom, 
another, called the obligor, is bound by a con^ 


tract. Crowell 

II t g-BLfgiE'M^lNT, n. Obligation. MiUon. 

11 0-BLig'JpR, n. One who obliges. Wotton. 

II O-BLig^'JNG, a. Disposed to confer favors; civ- 
il; complaisant; engaging; kind; friendly. 

To all obliging, yet reserved to all. Walsh. 

Syn. — See Aidic able. 

II Q-BLf ^^ING-LY, ad. In an obliging manner ; 
civilly; complaisantly. Addison. 


CB-LI-GA'TIQN, Jt. ^ [L. obligatio; It. ohhliga- 
zione\ Sp. obligacion', Fr. ohUgation.'] 

1. That whicn binds ; the binding power of an 
oath, vow, duty, promise, or contract ; a duty 
imposed by law, human or divine, to the fulfil- 
ment of which one party is bound towards 
another. 


properly so called. FUming. 

This imperial realm. 

While she exacts allegiance, shall admit 

An obligation, on her part, to teach 

Them who are bom to serve her and obey. Wordsworth. 

2. An act which binds a man to some per- 
formance ; a contract ; a bond. Taylor. 

3. The binding power or force of latitude ; 

a favor by which one is bound in gratitude. 

4. {Law.) Abend with condition and penalty 

annexed. Brands. 

Syn.— See Duty. 

6B-LI-QA'T0,a, See OBBLIGATO. 


Ob'LT-GA-TQ-RI-LY, ad. 
ner ; by obligation. 


In an obligatory man- 
Johnson. 


The quality of being 
ScoU. 


0b'lt-ga-T9-ri-n£ss, n. 
obligatory or binding. 

dB'Ll-GA-TQ-RY [^b'l^-gs-tRr-^, W. J. F. Ja. R . ; 
?Sb'l 9 -gi-tUr' 9 , E . ; 6b'l?-gat-o-ro, K. Sm. Wr.'], 
a. [It. obbligatorio ; Sp. obligatorio ; Fr. obliga- 
toire.] Imposing or implying an obligation; 
binding; coercive ; — used with on or upon. 

The various duties which have now been considered all 
agree with each other in one common quality, that of being 
obUgtUorp on rational and voluntary agents. Stewart. 


|lQ-BL!gE; ^0. 


o-bllj', Ja. K. Sm. C. O. Wb . ; o-blij' 
W. P. F . ; o-blej', J. P.], v. a. [L. 


oro-bl6j', 

obhgoi ob, used intensively, and Ugo, to bind; 
It. obhligare', Sp. obligari Fr. ohUger.] [i. 

OBLIGED ; pp. OBLIGING, OBLIGED.] 

1. To bind or constrain by physical, moral, or 
legal force ; to impose obligations upon. 


To be oUtged is to be ure 
from the command r' — 


td. by a violent motive resulting 
PaZey. 


Religion obliges men to the practice of those virtues which 
conduce to the preservafion of our health. Jkllotson. 

2. To lay under ohli^tions of gratitude ; to 
put into debt, or cause to be indebted. 

To those hiUs we are obliged for all our metals. JBendeg* 


II 9-BLi(51'}NG-NfiSS, n. 1. The ^ality of oblig- 
ing or binding ; force, [b.] Decay of Piety. 

2. Civility; complaisance. Sharp. 

0b-LI-GC)R' (130), n. {Law.) One who binds him- 
self by contract to another, called the obligee. 

QB-lIg'U-LATE, a. [L. oh, inversely, and UgtUa, 
a strap.] '{Bot.) Applied to the corolla of a lig- 
ulate floret, when extended on the inner, instead 
of on the outer, side of a capituluxn. Hemlow. 


t^B-LI-dUA'TION, n. [L. obliguatio.] Declina- 
tion from straightness ; obliquity. “ The ohU- 
guation of the eyes.” Clarke. 


II OB-LtaUE' (ob-Iek' or ob-lIkO ^ob-lSk^ J, E. Ja. 
'Sm. R. Wr. ; ‘ob-lifc^ SSW. F. C'. 0. B. Wh. ; ob- 
l€fc' or 9 b-llk',* P. ; ob-llk' orob-l5k% K.], a. [L. 
ohUqmis ; It. obliqttb ; Sp. olMcaoy Fr. ci&Vm] 

1. Deviating from the perpendicular, or from 
a right line ; not direct ; indirect ; aslant. 

And, that he might their aim decline. 

Advanced still in an djltgve line. Hudibras. 

2. Deviating from rectitude ; sinister; bad. 


The love we bear our friends, 

Though ne’er so strongly grounded. 

Hath in it certain obhgiie ends. 

If to the bottom sounded. Drayton. 


3. {Bot.) Having unequal sides, as a leaf; 

unequal-sided. Gray. 

4. {Anat.) Noting certain muscles which de- 
viate from the medial line of the body. Palmer. 

5. {Gram.) Noting any case in nouns except 
the nominative. 


.dn oblique angle, {Oeom.) one either greater or lesu 
than a right angle. — An oblique circle, (^kerical Pro- 
jections.) one whose plane is oblique to the axis of the 
primitive plane. — An oblique plane, (^Dialling.) one 
which is oblique to the horizon. — An oblique line, 
{Qeom.) one which makes, with respect to another, 
on one side an angle less than a right angle, and on 
the other side an angle greater than a right angle.-. 
An oblique system qf codrdinates, (Analysis.) a system, 
in which the coordinate axes are oblique to each other 
—Oblique preyectims, projections made by lines oblique 
to the plane of projection, — An oblique cylmder or 
cone, one whose axis is oblique to the plane of its 
base. Da. ^ P.— Oblique sa-dmg, (J^avigation.) that 
which includes the calculation of oblique-angled tri- 
angles. — OWiyue sphere, (Geog.) that in which the 
axis of the world is inclined to the horizon of the 
place. — Oblique moUon, (Jfus.) that wherein one ot 
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OBLIQUE 


the parts in bannony proceeds on the same d'^srree of 
the scale, u bile another ascends or desceiidh. TVanicr. 

jlK5““When it becomes the custom to wnfc this 
word in the English lorm obitkCf it will be consistent 
to give lip the French pronunciation, but not till then.’’ 
SwMzrt.—The English orthoepists, however, aie about 
equally divided. 

II OB-LiaUE', V. a, (Mil*) To move forv’ard to 
the rii'ht or the left at aa angle of about 2o®, by 
stepping sideways. Mil. Ency. 

[IgC-LiaUE^-AN'GLED, a. Having oblique an- 
gles ; as, An obilqiie-angled triangle.” Clarke. 

il QB-UaUE^LY, or OB-LfQ,UE'LY, ad. In an 
oblique manner : not directly ; not perpendicu- 
larly. J 

j|OB-LiaUE^Y^SS, or OB-LlaUE'NjpSS, n. The 
state of being oblique ; obliquity. Johnson. 

QB-LUVtri-TY (ob-Iilc'vve-t$), 7i. \E. ohliqidtas \ 

It. obbliqtula ; tip. obkcuidad ; Fr. obliqiiitii.'] 

1. The state of being oblique ; deviation from 
parallelism or from perpendicularity. Milton. 

2. Deviation from physical or moral rectitude. 

There can be no such thing in nature os an honest and 

lawful envy; but it is intrinsically evil, and imports m it au 
essential otiliquitt/j not to be taken off or separated from it. 

aouth. 

Ob iqiaty of the ecliptic^ (.dstron.) the inclination of 
the plane of the earth’s equator to the plane of the 
ecliptic. Brande. 

OB-LIT^pn-ATE, V. a. [L, ohliterOy obliteratus ; 

* It. oUiterare ; Sp. obliterar ; Fr. obUtvrer.'] \i. 

OJiLITBRATBD J pp. OBLITEHATING, OBLITBli- 

atedJ 

1. To erase, as something written ; to rub or 
blot out; to efface; to expunge. Johnson. 

2. To wear out; to destroy the form or fig- 

ure of. “ TYars and desolations obliterate many 
ancient monuments.” Male, 

Syn. — See Abolish, Ebpaoe. 

QB-LiT'j^R-ATE, a. {Ent.) Applied to impres- 
sions and elevations almost enaced. Mauiider. 

QB-LlT-ipR-A'TlON, n. [L. ohliteratio ; It. ohlU 
terazione\ Fr. obliteration.'l The act of oblit- 
erating; efiacement; extinction. 

Cause, irom being the name of a particular object, has be- 
come. in consequence of the ohhteration of that original sig- 
nification, a remarkable abbreviation in language. Beddoes. 

OB-lIT'^IR-A-TIve, a. That obliterates ; blot- 
ting out; erasing. N. Bnt. Mev. 

OB-lIv'I-AL, a. Oblivious, [r.] Maunder. 

OB-LIV'I-ON, n. [L. oblivio ; It. obblimone ; Fr. 
oblivion.] 

1, Forgetfulness ; cessation of remembrance. 

Thou shouldst have heard many things of worthy memo- 

3 r, which now shall die in dbhviont and thou return unexpe- 
cnced to thy grave. Shak. 

2, Amnesty ; a general pardon of crimes. 

By the act of ohKmon, all offences against the crown, and 
all particular trespasses between subject and subject, were 
pardoned, remitted, and utterly extinguished. Dames. 

QB-LlV'l-OtJS, a, [L. oblmosus ; It. obblivioso.] 

1. Causing forgetfulness. 

Down her pale cheeks new streaming sorrow flowsi 
Till soit, obtinoiib shade Minerva spread. 

And o'er her eyes ambrosial slumber shed. JPope. 

2. Forgetful ; mindless ; not remembering. 
Where 's your hom 7 answer to me fi)r that 
Cfren. An 't Uke you, sir, I was oblivnotts. Beau. Sr JFl. 

gB-Llv^l-OVS-NfisS, n. The state of being obliv- 
ious ; forgetfulness. Mi*yth. 

tOB-LdO'y-TpR, n. [L.] Againsayer. Bale. 

dB'L^NG, a. [L, ohlongm\ oh, used intensively, 
and hngus^ long; It. % Sp. oblongo ; Fr. oblong.] 
Extended in length more than in breadth; long- 
er than broad. Mams. 

6b'l6ng, n. A rectangle whose adjacent sides 
are unequal. Mavies ^ Peek. 

JSSf “ In common language, any figure approximat- 
ing to this form is called an oblong t in fact, any 
body which is longer than it is wide, is often called 
an oblong. The prolate spheroid is olten called an 
oblong spheroid.” Davies ^ Peek. 

^B'l6NG-ISH, a. Somewhat oblong. Wright. 

6b'l6ng-LY, ad. In an oblong form or manner. 
dB%6NG-NJI5SS, n. The state of being oblong. 

dB^toG— 0'V4TE, a. (Bot.) Between the oblong 
and the ovate. (^abo. 


Shak. 
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t QB-L0'au|-Ot)s, a. Reproachful. Naunton. 

OB'LO-aUY, n. [L. ohloqidiim ; ob, against, and 
loqtior, to* speak.] 

1. Censorious speech ; blame ; slander ; re- 
proach ; detraction ; calumny ; contumely. 

Cans* ' "V f'» **‘l''iT •« on»ii'in«r.n 

The jii ■ •■n ‘H’* -worn? Milton. 

2. Cause of reproach ; disgrace ; shame, [n.] 

bly chastity ’s the jewel of our house, . . . 
which were the greatest obloquy in the world 
In me to lose. 

Syxi, — See Reproach. 

t OB-LUC-T ACTION, n. [L. ohluetafio^ Opposi- 
tion ; resistance. Fotherby. 

OB-MU-TES'C?NCE, n. \h. obrmdesco, obtnutes- 
cens\ to becoii'o r-i r')." 

1. Loss of "pi O', : : (iruibiic’.'* ; muteness. 

A vehement fear often produceth obmutescence. Browne, 

2. Observation of silence ; taciturnity. 

Tlio watching*!, the mklnieht pr*'yor«, the obmitiescencef 
too gloDiu aiul inortiMcaiioii oi • eiigiuub oi di rs. Paley. 

OB-NOXTOIJS (ob-nok'shps), a, [L. ohmxius ; 

’ intensive, and noJ;^ Its, hurtful; Sp. obnoxio.] 

1. Subject, liable, or exposed, to punishment. 
Al’ '.*1' ' *»• On 'iv. a"-* ^ ' '*r 'r~'r 

. il II*- Iw ' : '}OA 't. 


I 


bi ' 


TTalkr. 


t 9B-NC-BJ-LA'TI0N, n. 
ing or obscuring. 

QB-Nt?N-CJ-A'TIQN, n. 


2. Subject; liable; answerable; exposed. 

So fhr indulge; 'tis fit. besides, that man. 

To change otnioxiouSf be to change mured. Arrnstrong. 

3. Faulty ; reprehensible ; blameworthy. 
“ Modern, and witnal obnoxious authors.” Fell. 

4. Hateful ; odious ; offensive ; unpopular ; — 

often with doctrines.” Qti. Rev. 

** Obnoxious to a political party.” Abp. Whatelg. 

The use of obnoxious^ in the latter senses, has 
been objected to ; but it is supported by common usage 
and good authority. “ One is popular, another ohnoz- 
ious,^^ BlacJistone, 

Syn. — Offenders are obnoxtous or liable to punish- 
ment ; all are subject to death. A man, by ojfflensive 
or unpopular manners or conduct, renders himself 
obnoxxous or odious to the people. Persons only are 
obnoxious to others ; things, as well as persons, are 
offensioe and odious. — See Subject. 

OB-NC)XTOyS-LY (ob-nSk'shus-l?), ad. In an ob- 

* noxious manne'r ; hatefully ; offensively. 

QB-N6x'10ys-N£ss (ob-n3k'shus-n6s), n. 1. The 

* state of being obnoxious, subject, or liable. 

2. Odiousness ; offensivencss ; unpopularity. 

t OB-NXJ'BJ-LATE, v, a. [L. pbnubilo, obnuhila- 

To cloud ; to obscure. Burton. 

The act of obnubilat- 
Waterkouse. 

Denunciation. Smart. 

d^BQ-D,n. [It. ^ Sp. — Fr. /lazttbois.] A musi- 
cal* instrument shaped like a clarinet, and 
sounded through a reed; a hautboy. Brands. 

“It is only since the beginning of the present 
century that the Italian form of this word came into 
general use ; previously to that period the French 
name, hauidxns, was universally current.” Brande. 

Ob'OLE, n. [L. obolies^ (Pharmacy.') Twelve 
grains, or, according to some, ten ^ains; — 
sometimes written ohol.-^ See Oboltjs. Johnson. 

5iS'o-i£^S,n, 

1. A small ufreek coin, the sixth part of a 
dram, or somewhat less than three cents- 

2. A weight ; the sixth of a dram. LexiereU, 

5B-0'VAXi, (Bot.) SeeOBOVATB. Me^tsloto. 

6b-0'VATE, a. [li. obi inversely, and ovabus, 
egg-shaped.] (Bot.) Having the shape of an 
egg with the smaller end downwards; as, “ An 
ohovaie leaf.” Gray. 

QB-RfiP^TIQN, n. \L.obrepiio\ obrepOito creep 
slyly ; oh, used intensively, and repo, to creep ; 
Sp. ohrojjnon ; Fr. ohreption.] The act of creep- 
ing on ; the act of coming on suddenly or hy 
surprise, [r.] Ctidzoorth. 

5B-RJ6JP"Tl'*TI0yS (ISb-rpp-tUshvs), a. JX, ohrep* 
iitim ; It. orrettizio ; Sp. obrepticio ; Fr. ebrep^ 
Uce.] Obtained or done by surprise or in se- 
crecy; surreptitious. Todd. 

t 6 b'eq-gATE, V. a, [L. ohrogOi obrogatus.] To 
annul ; to abrogate. Bailey. 

QB-SCflNE' (pb-sStt'), a. [L. obscemts; It. oseeno; 
Sp. obscem ; Fr. obsetne.] 


.; pi. [L.,from Gr.djSo^iJj.] 

all Greek coin, the sixth part of a 


OBSCURITY 

1. Offensive to decency or to chastity of 
mind ; immodest ; indecent ; shameless ; indel- 
icate ; impure ; filthy ; causing lewd thoughts. 

2. Dirty ; foul ; disgusting ; offensive. 

A girdle foul with grease binds his obscene attire. Dryden. 

3. Inauspicious ; ill-omened ; ill-boding. 

The guilty serpents and ofacener beasts 

Creep conscious to their secret rests. Cowley, 

“ This word has three original senses m Latin ; 
the tirst is the usual sense in EiiglitsU, though the 
other senses are found in our poets who are familiar 
with the classics.” Smart. 

OB-SOENE'LY, ad. In an obscene manner. 

OB-SCENE'NysS (ob-scn'nes), n. The quality of 
’ being obscene ; obscenity. Dryden. 

QB-SCEN'l-TY, n. [L. ohscenitas ; It. oscenith ; 

* obscenidad', Fr. ohscMd’.] Th? qur^'ty of 
being obscene; impurity of (n:* > t •>: jrl •»(*, 

expression or actions; such indecency as is 
calculated to promote the general corruption of 
morals; unchastity; lewdness; immodesty. 

K’o pardon \ ile obscenity should find. 

Though wit and ait conspire to mov e your mind. Pope, 

QB-SCU'RANT, n. One who opposes the progress 
of modern enlightenment ; — applied to a class 
in Germany. Brande. 

OB-SCy-RANT'I§M, n. The doctrine or influence 
of obscurants, Brande, 

OB-SCII-RANT'JST, n. An opposer of the prog- 
ress of knowledge ; an obscurant. N, Brit. Rev. 

OB-SCJy-RA'TigN, n. [L. obscuratio ; It. oscura* 
zione ; Sp. ohscuradon.] 

1. The act of darkening, Johnson, 

2. The state of being darkened or obscure ; 

darkness. Browne. 

OB-SCURE', a. [L. ohscunis ; It. oscuro ; Sp. o5- 
scuro ; Fr* ohscur,] 

1, Dark; unenlightened; gloomy ; dim. **In 

the obscure grave.” Shak. 

2. Living in the dark. 

The obscure bird clamored the livelong night, Skdk. 

^ 3. Not easily understood ; abstruse ; unintel- 
ligible ; doubtful ; indistinct ; mysterious. 

1 explain some of the most obscure passages. Dryden. 

4. Little known or noted ; unnoted ; re- 
nownless ; unknown ; unnoticed. 

He says that he is an obscure person. Atterfniry. 

5. (Nat. Mist.) Applied to a surface which 

reflects the light but little. Mauiider. 

Syn. —See Doubtful, Indistinct. 

OB-SCURE', V. a. [L. obscuro ; ohscuruSj obscure ; 
It. osGurare ; Sp. obscurecer ; Fr. obscurcir.] \i, 
obscured; pp . obscuring, obscured.] 

1. To darken ; to make dark ; to cloud. 

Sudden the tliiindcr blackens all the skies. 

And the amds v hibtle, and the hinges roll 
Mouutamb on mountains, and obscuie the poles. Pope. 

2. ^ To make less visible, less intelligible, less 
glorious, less beautiful, less illustrious, or less 
known ; — to conceal ; to cover ; to hide. 

Thinking by tin’s retirement to obtruic himself from God, 
he infringed the omnisciency and cbseiitiul ubuiuity of his 
Maker. Browne. 

I must be plain, then. Como, I know you arc Maria; this 
thin veil cannot emeure you. Beau. ^ FI, 

And secst not sin obscures thy godlike fhune. Dryden. 

t OB-SOURE', n. Obscurity ; darkness. MiUon. 

QB-SCTTREXY, ad. 1. In an obscuro manner j 
not brightly* ; darkly, 

2. Out of sight ; privately ; without notice. 

** Obscurely bred.” Dryden. 

3, Darkly to the mind ; not clearly or plain- 
ly. “ At first obscurely told.” Milton. 

1 9B-SCf;RE'M?NT, n. Obscuration. Pomfret. 

QB-SCURE'NgSS, n. The state of being obscure ; 
obscurity; indistinctness; darkness, 

Syn.— See Darkness. 

OB-SCUR'jpR, n. He who, or that which, obscures. 

pB-SCfj'Rl-TY, n. obscuritits; It, oscurith; 
Sp. oscuridad ; Fr. obscuritd.] 

1. The state of being obscure ; darkness ; 

want of light. Esther xi. 8. 

2. An obscure place, state, or condition; 
privacy; retirement; seclusion. 

You are not fbrob«fwn*«y designed. Dryden, 

3. Darkness of meaning; unintelligibleness 
That this part of flocrod Scrintuw hod difficulties In it, 

many causes of obsewnty did nfadlly occur to me. Doei^ 
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OBSTETRICS 


t 6 b S^-CRATE, a, [L. ohseero, ohsect'afus.'} 
To beseech ; to implore. Coekeram, 

OB-Sg-CRA'TION, n, [h. ohsecraiw I It, ohsecm- 
stone ; Sp. obsecracion ; Fr. obsthratiQn,'\ 

1. An earnest entreaty or supplication. 

Utidhtgfeet, 

2. {Rket.) A figure in which the speaker im- 
plores the assistance of God or man. Craig, 

t OB'SJp-CRA-TO-RY, a. Beseeching. Bp, Ball 

t OB'SJg-aUExXT, n. [L. ohsequoTi obsequens, to 
comply with.] Obeoient ; dutiful. Fotkerby. 


QB-SE'C1171-£ncE, n. [L. obseqiientia.‘\ Obse- 
quiousness; compliance, [n.] Qii. Rev. 

dB'SJ5-aulE§ (5b'ae-kwiz), n, pi, [L. ohsequium, 
obsequiousness ; obseqiior^ to follow ; Sp. o6se- 
quias ; Fr. obaeques.] Funeral rites ; funeral so- 
lemnities j — rarely used in the singular. 

:!'■ ii ' .!> 1* - 1 i!* i , JDrytlen. 

OB-SB^QLUl-OtJS (ob-sS'kwe-Qs), a* []Li. obsequio- 

' sus; obsequort to follow I It. ossequioso; Sp. o6- 
sequioso ; Fr. obsequieitx.l 

1. t Obedient ; compliant ; not resisting. 

Besides many other * 'i .s i \ . j i ’.i' • !.’.■* 

obsequious when they 1> > \ i' ■*: . i '"(.b. //> ’ nj < 

2. Meanly complying; basely submissive; 
servile; cringing; fawning. 

Ohsequiout, artftil, voluble, and gay. 

On Butain'b fond credulity they play. Johnson. 

3. t Pertaining to obsequies or funeral rites; 

funereal. Obsequious sorrow.** Shak. 

Syn.— See Obedient. 

QB-SE^dUI-OtiS-LY, ad. 1. In an obsequious 
manner; submissively; serrilely. 

2. t With reverence for the dead. Shak. 

OB.SE'Q.Ul-OyS-N^SS, n. 1. The quality of be- 
ing obsequious ; obedience ; compliance. Bacon, 

2. A fawning or cringing j servility. South. 

Syn.— See Obedience. 

f 5B'S5-Q,tJY (Sb'se-kvve), n. [L. obsequitim, com- 
plaisance.— See Obsequies.] 

1. Obsequiousness ; compliance. B, Jonson. 

2. Funeral ceremony. Milton, 

t Qb'S^-RATE, V. a. [L. obsero, obsemtus.] To 
lock up ; to shut in. Cockeram. 

OB-§fcRV'A-BLE (ob-zSrv'gi-bl), a. IX. obs&rvahi’- \ 
Its ; It. osservahite ; Fr. observable^ j 

1. That may be observed or noticed. | 

2* Worthy of notice ; remarkable ; noticeable. i 

And heie was an end of all the troubles of this king [Johnl? I 
In whom it is oom. > x'ttifh that, loving his ea^c so y, oil us he did, 
lie should run \«linituril\' into such troubles, eipccully at 
home, upon bu binall ocuobious os he did. JBaker. 

OB-§£RV'A-BLE-Nfiss, n. The quality of being 
observable. Scott. 

OB-^liRV'A-BLY, ad. In a manner worthy of ob- 
servation or note ; remarkably. Browne. 

9B-§ERV' AN CE (ob-zSrv'jms), n. [L. observantia ; 
It. osse!rvan;sa ; Sp. obsei-vancia ; Fr. observance.l 

1. The act of observing or keeping, as a rule, 
rite, or law, by the performance of the outward 
ceremonies which it enjoins : — ceremony; rite. 

But to my mind, — though I am native here, 

And to the manner bom, <— it is a custom 

More honored in the breach than the observemee, ShaX, 

2. Rule of ijractice- Shak. 

3. Observation ; attention. [»•] Bale. 

4. Obedient regard ; respectml attention. 

Having had such experience of hts fidelity and obseivance ^ 
abroad, he found himself engaged in honor to support him. 

fFoteon, 

Syn. “See Observation. 

tQB-§j£RV'AN-CY, n. Observance. Shak. 

D4, n. pi [L.] Things to be ob- 
served. 


QB-§ERV'ant, a. [L. obseroOy ohservans^ to ob- 
serve.] 

1. Attentive ; watchful ; mindful ; taking no- 
tice ; heedful. Observant spectators.** Raleigh. 


Wandering firom clime to dime observant strayed, 

Their manners noted and their states surveyed. Pope. 


2. Obedient; attentive;^ — with of. 

We are told how observant Alexander was <^hls master 
Ajistotle. 

Syn, — See Mindeuxi. 


pB-§feRV'ANT, n. 1. f A slavish attendant. Shak. 

2. An observer. Booker. 

3, pi. {Eocl. Bisi.) A branch of the Fran- 


! ciscan order, who professed a strict observance 

j of rules. Braude, 

QB-§^:RV'.\NT-LV, ad. In an observant manner ; 
with observation ; attentively- Wright. 

GB-§5R-VA'TION, n, [L. observatio ; It, osserva^ 
zionei Sp. ubsenaciuti \ Yv. oiscriation.j 
I 1. The act of observing, noting, or remark- 
. ing ; attention to objects or facts ; notice. 

Orjiienaiton is better characterized by Sir John Herschcl as 
pai.si\ e experience. Pkmvig, 

Yea, from tlie table of my memory 
I’ll wipe iway ai‘ lal, i.i'.d rt'C.i-ds, 

All saw ■» »it UlI t.ir” a. ..il p-essu'^'fl past. 

That i uutli and o xtk. • . uf,u i cui it.il tucre. ShaJi, 

2. Notion gained by observing ; note ; re- 
mark; animadversion. 

In my small ob^n'ottons of mankind, I have ever found 
that oucii ns are nut rather too lull uf spint when they arc 
> ouiig, di jicuerate to dulneas m their age. hryden. 

3. Observance ; a keeping, as of a rite. ** The 
true obset'vation of the Sabbath.** [n.] Barnes. 

4. Remark made in speaking or in writing. 

He made some very excellent ctu>ervations, Ogilvie. 

5. (^Asiron. & Aotr.) The act of measuring, 
with some instrument proper for the purpose, 
the angular distance, altitude, &c., of the sun, 
moon, or other celestial body. 

Workinsr an observation, (JV'irr.) the process of deter- 
mining the latitude or longitude by calculation, from 
an observation taken with an instrument, of the alti- 
tude or relative position of any of the heavenlj- bodies. 

Syn. — Observation is the act of observing objects 
with a view of making some use of the observations ; 
observance is the fulfilment of a religious or moral 
duty. The observations of astronomers ; the observ- 
ance of Sunday. The organ of observation is the eye ; 
of experiment, the hand. Observations in astronomy, 
or on the heavens; experiments in chemistry, philoso- 
phy, or anatomy. Experiments are preceded and ac- 
companied by observation. — See Remark. 

6B-§5R-VA*TIQN-AL, a. Relating to, or imply- 
ing, observation ; * observant. J. Taylor. 

QB-§fiRV*A-TlVE, df. That observes ; observing; 
watchful*; attentive. iv, Brit. Rev. 

0B'§gR-VA-TOR, «. [L.] One who observes ; a 
watcher ; a remarker ; an observer. JOrydeti. 

OB-§Srv' A-TQ-RY, n. pt. osservatorio ; Sp. oh- 
servatorio ; Fr. observatoire.l A building ex- 
pressly set apart for the conmict of observations 
concerning any great class or series of natural 
phenomena. Nichol. 

jKir Observatories are of three kinds, — astronomi- 
cal, magnetical, and meteorological. 

OB-^ERVE' (ob-zSrv'), v. a. pL. observe ; ob, used 
’ intensively,’ and servo, to heed, to keep ; It. os~ 
servare ; Sp. observar ; Fr. observer.'] [t. ob- 
served ; pp. OBSERVING, OBSERVBD.J 

1. To see or behold with purpose or atten- 
tion ; to take note of ; to notice ; to remark ; to 
watch ; to regard attentively. 

As when, by night, the glass 
Of Galileo, less assured, ob^rtes 
Imagined lauds and regions in the moon, Jftffoa. 

It was our occupation to dtaerve 

Such objects as the waves hod tossed ashore. Wordsweeri^ 

2. To regard, keep, or practise religiously or 
strictly ; to fulfil. 

A night to be much observed unto the Lord fbr brinrfng 
them out of Egypt. Ex. xli. 42. 


OR-SlD’l-AN, n. {Min.) A volcanic product, ot 
species of lava, rehcmbiing common green bot- 
tle glass, almost black in large masses, but 
semi-transparent in thin fragments ; — so called, 
accr.rd'.r.jTt-; Pliny, from a pert>on named Obsid- 
/' -oLu found it m Ethiopia. Bng. Cyc. 

[«b-Md'e-n-nal, P. Ja. IVr.*, ob- 
N. A. Sfti , ; ob-sld'e-o-nfil or ob-sld'je- 
o-ngil, n .], a, [L. ohsiaionalis ; obsidio, a siege ; 
It. ossidwnale ; !Sp. Fr. obsidional] Pwelatmg 
or belonging to a siege. Shcruood. 

Obsidional coins, (J\rnmismatics.) coins struck in be- 
sieged places, to supply the place of current money 

Obsidional eroun, {Homan Ant.) a crown granted by 
the state to the general who raised the siege ot a belea- 
guered place. It was made of the grass grow lug on 
the rampart. Brands, 

OB-SI9-lL-LA*TION, n. [L. oh, intensive, and 
sigilla, a seal.] Act of sealing up. JMau-nder, 

OB-SIG'NATE, v. a. [L. ohsigno^ oh$iq7tatus,] 
To ratify ; to seal up. [r.] Barrow, 

5b-SJ6-NA*TIQN, n. ^ [L. obsignatio.] The act 
of sealing; ratification by sealing; confirma- 
tion. [r.] Bp. Taylor, 

OB-SiG'NA-TQ-EY, a. Ratifying. «« Merely o6- 
signatory signs.’* Dr, Ward, 

OB-SO-LfeS'CJglNCE, n. The state of becoming 
obsolete, or being obsolescent. Smart, 

6b-SO-LES'C?NT, a. [L. obsolesco, obsolescense 
to fall into disuse.] Becoming obsolete ; going 
out of use. 

All the words corapouuded of “here ’’and a preposition 
are obsolete or obsolescent, Johnson, 

II OB'SO-LETE [6b'so-l5t, W. J. B. F. Ja, K. Sm, 
Wr,; 5b 'so-let, SI.’P.], a. [L. obsolesco, obsole- 
ius, to fall* into disuse.] 

1. Worn out of use; fallen into desuetude; 
antiquated; disused; unfashionable. 

From tho wntinors of Sir Thnmaji Brovuc, Jeremy Tay- 
lo I).-i n ' >w -uni I, ,1 I lit ,i>i ii'iisofthis 

iM «' tn'.'i I |ir b..i I.. hi I .» V *.« • ui» ur p i, |i tbouRand 

L'..*"' 1-1 .v.'i I «P. \\ 1 il h I' I' liM'Ci ' o„ I,' .( Itogers. 

And Echo leains politely to repeat 

The piaise of uames for ages oUolete. Coteper, 

JOSS’" Dryden, who was bom in 1G31, thus speaks ot 
Spenser, who died in J599: Notwithstanding his 
obsolete language, he is stiil intelligible.’* 

2. {Nat, Bist.) Partially indistinct ; not well 

defined ; not fully developed, as the striae on 
certain shells. Maunder, 

Syn. — See Ancient, Odd. 

11 6b'SO.LETE-N®SS, n. The state of being ob- 
solete or out of use. Johnson, 

5b'STA-CLE (5b'stsi-kl), n. [L. obstaculum ; obsto, 
to op’pose ; ob, against, and sto, to stand ; It. 
ostacolo ; Sp. obstaculo ; Fr. obstacle,] Some- 
thing standing in the way or hindering; hin- 
dcrance; obstruction; difficulty; impediment. 

BUparhy in nge seems a greater cibetcxle to an intimate 
fnendsliip than inequality of tbrtunc. Coliter, 

Syn. “See Impediment. 

t 5 b'STA-CLE-n£ss, n. Obstinacy. Bdal. 

f Ob'STAN-CY, n. [L, ohstantia,] Obstruction ; 

a hlnderance ; obstacle. B, Jonson. 


3, To utter as a thing to be noted. Smart. 

4, To obey ; to follow, Johnson, 

SyxL.— See Behold, Remark, See. 

0B-§£RVE', d. n. 1. To be attentive. Watts. 

2. To make a remark. Pope. 

0B-§£RV*J}R, n. One who observes ; one who 

’ watches or regards attentively; a close remarker. 

QB-s£RV' JNG, p, a. Making observation ; watch- 
ful; attentive- 

QB-§feRV'ING-LY, ad. In an observing manner ; 
attentively; carefully. Shak. 

OB-SfiSS', V. a. [X. obsideot obsessus.] To be- 
siege ; to compass about. Sir T, Elyot, 

OB-sls'SIQN (ob-s«shhin), n, |X. ohsessiol It. 

* ossessione ; Sp. obsesibn ; Fr. obsession.} 

1. The act of besieging. Johnson. 

2, The state of a person vexed or besieged 

by an evil spirit, — differing^ from demoniacal 
possession in the patient’s being attacked from 
without and not from within. Brands. 

The devil pel beet able to work upon them [melancholy 
pereonsl but whether by obsesskm or posscsBion I will not 
determine. Burton. 


6b'ST 4 PBJJr-CiP'iJs, [L.] Withstand the 
beginnings. 

0B-ST:^T'RIC, ) obstetrix, a midwife ; 

PB-ST£T'RI-0AI>, ^ It- ostetrico ; Fr. ohstiirigue.} 
Relating to midwifery or obstetrics. DungUson, 

OB-STJBT'RI-OATE, V, a. [L. ohstetrieo, ohstetri- 

' catus ; It. ostetricare.] xo assist as a midwife, 
[r.] Waterhome 

9B-STfiT'Rl-CATB, v, n. To perform the office ot 
a midwife. ** Nature does oostetricode.*^ Evelyn, 

QB-ST^T-Rl-CA'TIQN, n. The office of a mid- 
wife J midwifery, [n.] Bp. JffcUl, 

5B-ST]|-TRt'^OIAN (5b-st§-trlsh'au)» n. One who 
practises obstetrics ; a man-midwife ; a midwife; 
an accoucheur. ZV. Blundel 

CB-ST^:-TRl"CIoyS (5b-ste-trSsh'us), a, [X. obste-- 
triema,} Obstetric, [r.] ’ Cudworih. 

QB-STfiT^RlOS, n. pi. {Med,) The art or the 
science of delivering women in childbirth; mid- 
wifery ; tocology. Dwnglison. 
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OBVIOUS 


pB-STET^RI-CY, n. Obstetrics, [b.] Xhtngli&on, 

6b^STI-NA-CY, yi. [L. ohstinatio'y obstino, to 
persist in ; ‘obstOf to stand before or against ; 
It. osiinazione ; Sp. obsti-iiacion ; Fr. obUinor- 
^^on.] The quality of being obstinate ; stub- 
bornness ; contumacy ; pertinacity ; persistency. 


‘‘V \ to V V, -b 'Ti- 


ll ■ I ■ 1" a * • L : I to 
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temnem ail ouicr couu!)i«i. 


temnem ail ouicr couu!)i*i. i.Llyoi, 

Syn. — Obstinacy is a pertinacious attachment to 
one’s own course or way of acting ; pertinacity is an 
intensive and unreasonable degree of tenacity . coatit- 
macyy resistance to authority ; stubbornness, resistance 
to, or disinclination to receive, advice. A contuma’‘ 
ctous soldier or servant ; an obstinate sovereign, ruler, 
or person ; a stubborn people or child ; a stubborn or 
headstrong temper j a perverse disposition ; a.n infiez- 
icble purpose ; a pertinacious adherence to opinion ; ob- 
stinate adherence to prejudice. — See Contumacy. 

ftB'ST|-NATE, er. PL. ohstmaius ; It. o&tinato ; 
Sp. obsthmdo ; Fr. obsiim^.'] Stubborn ; contu- 
macious ; inflexible ; perverse ; pertinacious ; 
headstrong; persistent; self-willed. • 

So war both sides with obstinate despite. 

With like revenge; and neither party bowed, Daniel. 

6b'STJ-NATE-LY, ad. In an obstinate manner ; 
stubbornly ,* inHexibly ; perversely. Dryden. 

Ob'ST|-NATE-n£SS, n. The g^uality of being ob- 
stinate ;* stubbornness ; obstinacy. Bp, Hall. 

6b-STI-PA'TION, n, [L. ohstipo, obstipatiis, to 
lean to one side.] 

1. The act of stopping up any passa^, Bailey, 

2. {Med.) Costiveness ; tenesmus, nmiglison, 

OB-STRfiP^^lR-OtJ'S, a. [L. obstreperus ; ohstrepo, 

* to clamor at.] Loud ; clamorous ; noisy ; tur- 
bulent; vociferous. 

There are who, deaf to mad Ambition’s call, 

Would shnnk to hear the obstreperous trump of &me, 
Simremely blest if to their portion fiill 
Health, competence, and peace. JSeoOtie. 

QB-STRfeP^jglR-OfS'S-LY, ad. In an obstreperous 
manner ; loudly ; clamorously; noisily. Johnson. 

QB-STRfiP'JgJR-OyS-NfiSS, n. The quality of be- 
ing obstreperous ; loudness ; clamor ; noise. 

OB-STrIc'TION, n. [L. ohstringo, ohstrietm^ to 

* bind.] Act olf binding j obligation; bond. 

yB-STRfJ’CT', 17. a, [L, obstnio, obstruoimi It. 
ostruire', Sp. obsti^ir', Fr. obstruer.'] \i. ob- 

STBUCTED ; pp. OBSTBUCTING, OBSTBUCTED.] 

1, To block or stop up ; to close ; to bar. 

In their passage through the glands in the lungs, they db- 
struci and swell them with httle tumors. Dlackmore. 

2. To be in the way of ; to prevent ; to im- 
pede ; to oppose ; to retard ; to hinder. 

No cloud interposed. 

Or star, to obstruct his sight. MQton. 

Syn. — See Hinder. 

^B-STRtJCT'yR, n. One who obstructs or hin- 
ders; ahinderer. Whithch. 

QB-STRfJc'TION, n. '[L. dbstructio'. It. ostru^ 
done ; Sp. ohstniccion ; Fr. obstimetion.^ 

1. Act of obstructing, or state of being ob- 
structed. 

2. That which obstructs; hinderance; diffi- 
culty; obstacle; impediment; barrier. 

In his winter quarters, the king expected to meet with all 
the ohstructiom anddbihculties his enraged enemies could lay 
in his way. darendon. 

3. The state or condition of having the ani- 
mal functions stopped or rendered motionless. 

Ay, but to die, and go wo know not where, 

To lie in cold obstruction^ and to rot. Shak. 

Syn.— See Impediment. 

QB-STRtJC'TJVE, a. [It. ostnMvo ; Sp. obsirtic^ 
Hvo ; Fr. ohstmet^."^ That obstructs ; causing 
obstruction ; hindering. 

North, impetnpus, rides upon the clouds, 

Dispensing round the heavens tibsirticttve gloom. Oloi'er, 

QB-STRt5‘O^TJVE, n. Something that obstructs ; 
an obstruction; impediment. Hammond. 

QB-STK0C''TlVB-LY, ad* By way of obstruction. 

dB'STIty-^NT, a, [L. obstrw, obstrtcens, to pile 
before or against; o5, against, and struo, to 
pile up ; It. osincente.'} Obstructing ; hindering ; 
blocking up. Johnson, ' 

OB'STKy-gNT, n. That which obstructs or blocks 
up ; an obstruction* Smart, 


t QB-STU-P^l-FAC'TION, n. [L. obstitpej^...^,^ 
stupefactiis, to stupefy.] Stupefaction. Bailey, 

t OB-STU-P5-FAC^T{VE, a. Stupefying. Abbot, 

OB-TA IN' (ob-tan'), 17. a. [L. ohtineo ; db, used 

* intensively, and teiieo, to hold or keep ; It. oU 
tenere ; Sp. obteneri Fr, obtenir.l [i, obtained ; 
pp, OBTAINING, OBTAINED.] 

1. t To keep; to hold; to have in possession. 

His mother then is mortal, but his sire 

He who obtains the monarchy of heaven. Milton. 

2. To get possession of ; to get ; to gain ; to 
win ; to acquire ; to procure ; to earn. 

To love God. which was a thircfar ovcclling all the cun- 
ning time i*> ima-.iili. lu- 1 I-, m tliia i:£i< to ujtaui. Su T. Mote, 
I come w ith resolution to obtain a suit of you. iSeau. FL 

Syn. — See AcauiBE, Get. 

QB-TAiN', 17. 71. 1. To continue in use ; to be es- 

* tablished ; to subsist in nature or in practice. 

The Thcodosian code, several hundred years after Justin- 
ian’s time, did obtain in the western parts of Europe. Maker. 

2. To prevail ; to succeed, [r.] Bacon, 

OB-TAIN'A-BLE, a. That may be obtained or ac- 
quired; procurable. Boyle, 

OB-TAIN'JpR, n. One who obtains. Johnson, 

OB-TAIN'M5NT, n. The act of obtaining. Milton, 

OB-TEOT'jpD, a, [L. obtego, obtectxis, to cover ; oh, 
intensive, and tego, to cover.] Covered. Kirby. 

t QB-TfiM'P^lR-ATE, v, a, [L. ohtempero, obtem- 
peratus.l To obey. Bailey. 

0B-T£ND', 17. a, [L. obiendo\ ob, against, and 

’ fexido (Gr. rtivto, to stretch ou^ .] [t. obtended ; 

pp. OBTENDING, OBTENDED.J 

1. To place in opposition ; to oppose, [b.] 

And for a man cbtend an empty cloud. Dryden, 

2. t To pretend ; to ojffer as a reason. Dryden, 

fOB-TfiN-^-BRA'TIQN, n, [L. oh, used inten- 
sively, and tmiebrce, darkness,] The act of 
darkening, or the state of being darkened. 

For in every megrim or vertiso there is an cbtendxration^ 
joined with a semblance of turning round. Macon. 

QB-TJBN^SIQN (ob-tSn'shun), n. The act of ob- 
tending. [r.] * Johmon. 

QB-TfiST', 17. a, [L. ohtesior ; ob, used intensive- 
ly, and tesior, to witness; Fr, obtester."] [i. 
OBTESTED ; pp. OBTESTING, OBTESTED.] 

1. To call upon earnestly ; to beseech ; to im- 
plore ; to supplicate ; to invoke ; to conjure. 

Obtesting them by all that is sacred to reflect senously on 
this great trust. Mumet. 

2. To call upon to witness ; to attest, [b.] 

No penitential onsons arise; 

Nay, he obtests the justice of the skies. Savage, 

QB-T£st', 17. n. To protest. Waterhouse, 

5B-TJg;S-TA'TION, n, [L. obtestatio ; Sp. obtes- 
taoion.] The act of obtesting ; solemn entreaty 
or injunction ; obsecration. 

Let me take up that obiestatfon of the Fsalmist, “O all ye 
that love the Lord, hate the thing which is sin.” Mp. Hall. 

t5B-TR5;C-TA'TION, n, [L. obtrectatio,\ Slan- 
der; detraction; calumny. Barrow. 

t OB-TRl^'TION, n, [L. obtritio,] A wearing 
away by friction. Maunder, 


t OB-TRl^'TION, n, [L. obtritioT^ A wearing 
away by friction. Maunder, 

QB-TRtIrDE', u. a. [L. obtrudo ; ob, against, and 
trud^, to thrust.] [t. obtruded ; pp, obtrud- 
ing, OBTRUDED.] To thrust against or into; 


to offer with importunity; 
wanted; to intrude. 


to offer when not 


The objects of our senses obtrude their particular ideas 
upon our minds, whether we will or no. Xodke. 

Syn. — See Intrude. 

OB-TRt^D'jpR, n. One who obtrudes. Boyle. 

QB-TRtJN'OATB, i7. a, [L. obtrunco, obtruncatus*'] 
To deprive of a limb ; to lop ; to me.im,Cockeram, 

6b-TRXTN-CA'TIQN, n. [L. obtruncatio.'] The 
act of lopping or cutting, [b.] Oooheram, 

QB-TRt;'§TQN (ob-trd'zh^n), n. [L. obtrusio.^ 

1. Act of obtruding; intrusion. King Charles, 

2. That which is obtruded. Milton. 

QB-TRt)'§ION-lST, n. One who obtrudes, or who 
favors obtrusion. Gent, Mag. 

QB-TRt^'SlVE, a. Inclined to obtrude ; intrusive. 
Not obvious, not obtrusive, but retired, 

The more desirable. JtHton. 

Syn.— See Officious. 


Rt5’'S|VE-LY, ad. In an obtrusive manner. 

OB-TllrND', 17. a,' {L. obtt«ndo i ob, against, and 

* titndo, to beat ; It. ohtundere ; Fr. obtiindre^ [t. 
OBTUNDED ; pp. OBTUNDING, OBTUNDED.] To 
make blunt ; to blunt ; to dull ; to quell ; to 
deaden. 

;■ ' V I hi ,1- 
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OB-TtrN'D?NT, w. {^led.) A mucilaginous, oily, 
or other bland medicine, supposed to sheathe 
parts from acrimony, and to blunt that of cer- 
tain morbid secretions. Brande. 

t OB-Ty-RA''TION, n. [L. obturo, obturafus, to 
stop up.] The act of stopping up any thing by 
smearing something over it. Cotgrave, 

OB'TU-RA-TOR, n. (Anat) The name of two 
muscles of the thigh, and of a nerve. Hohlyn. 

“The dbturedor muscles serve to move the 
thigh backwards, and to roll it upon its axis.” HobVyn, 

OB-TUS-AN'GU-LAR (Sb-tus-ang'gv-l?r), Har- 
ing an obtuse' angle, or an angle larger than a 
right angle ; obtuse-angled. Johnson, 

OB-TUSE', a. [L. ohtundo, obtmus, to blunt ; It. 
ottuso ; Sp. ohtuso ; Fr. obtus.] 

1. That is bliinted; not pointed or acute. 

2. Dull ; stupid ; wanting quick sensibility. 

Thy senses then, 

Obtuse, all taste of pleasure must forego. Milton, 

3. Obscure; dull; as, “ An sound,” 

An obtuse angle, (Geom.) an angle larger than aright 

angle, or one containing more than 90 degrees. 

5B-TUSE~AN'GLED (-gld), a. Having an obtuse 
angle ; obtus-angular. Chambers. 

Obtuse-angled triangle, a triangle having an obtuse 
angle. 

QB-TUSE'LY , ad. In an obtuse manner ; dully. 

OB-TUSE^NJglSS, n. The quality of being obtuse ; 
'bluntness; — dulness ; stupidity. Johnson. 

OB-TU'§IQN (ob-m'zhLin), n, [L. ohtusio.'\ The 
act or the state of being obtuse ; dulness. Ob* 

tusion of the senses.” Harvey, 

OB-TU'Sl-TY, n. Obtuseness ; dulness. Qu. Reo, 

QB-Cm'BRANT, a, (Ent.) Overhanging the meta- 
thorax ; applied to the scutum. Maxmder, 
QB-Om'BRATE, 17. a, [L. ohumbro, ohumbratus,'] 

* To shade ; to adumbrate ; to cloud, [b.] Howell, 

6B-yM-BRA'TXQN, n. [L. obumbratio.l Act of 
shading; adumbration, [b.] More, 

QB-fJN'COys (ob-hng'kvs, 82), a, [L. ohmcus.'\ 
Very crooked; hooked. Maunder. 

t QB-VfiN'TIQN, n, [L. dbventio.l Income;'- 

revenue ; — casual benefit. Rpemer, 

t QB-V^R'SANT, a. [L. otversor, dhversans, to be 
conversant.] Conversant; familiar. Bacon, 

6b'v£ese, n. {Numismatics.) The side of a 
coin or medal which has the face or head upon 
it, the other side being the reverse. Hamilton. 

QB-v£rse', a, {Bot.) Having the smaller end 
turned to the stock, as some leaves. Smith. 

OB-v£rsE'LY, ad. In an obverse manner. HilL 

QB-VERT', 17. a, [L. obverto; ob, towards, and 
verto, to turn.] [i. obyebted ; pp, obvebting, 
OBYEBTED.] TO tum towards ; to place oppo- 
site. ** The leaf . . . obverted to the light,” Boyle. 

5b'VI-ATE, 17. a, [L, ohvio ; oh, against, and via, 
the way ; It. ovviare ; Sp, ohviar ; Fr. obvier,\ 

[l. OBVIATED ; pp. OBVIATING, OBVIATED.] To 

meet in the way ; to prevent by interception ; 
to remove in the outset ; to preclude. 

To lay down every thing In. its ftill light, so as to tdrcUite 
all exceptions . . , would carry me out too fkr. Moyle, 

6b-VI-A'TIQN, n. The act of obviating.' Scott, 

6b V l-OtJs, a, [L. obvius ; It. obvio ; Sp. obvio.} 

1. Opposed in front ; meeting in front. 

Z to the evil tarn 

My obvieta breast. MUton, 

2. Open ; exposed ; subject ; liable. ** Oi* 

vious to dispute.*' MiUon 

3. Plain ; evident ; apparent ; visible ; per 
ceptible; clear; manifest; patent; distinct; 

I palpable. 

What ol!ie£e>usLniths the wisest hands may miss! Chtesper. 

Syn. — See Apparent, Evident, Clear. 
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OB'VI-OtJS-LY, In an obvious manner ; eri- I OC-C^-DfiN'T'AL, 1. TTestem; — opposed to j 


dently ; clearly ; plainly ; manifestly. iSelden. 

OB'VI-OrS-^'ESS_, n. The state of being obvious 
or evident; plainness; clearness. Boyh, 


onantal. Oecmental climates.*’ Bruwnr. | 

2. {Gem ticulp.) Applied to precious stones’ 
possessing an inferior degree of hardness and \ 
beauty. Bya?ide . » 


6b'VO-LUTE, a. (J3o^.) Alternately overlapping, -j-oc-CiDT;-OCs, a. {Ju. occiduus.} That goes ' 
as the margins of leaves in a bud. G) ay. down ; western ; occitiental. Blount , ; 

£)B^V0-LUT-5D, a. {Bot.) Obvolute. li right. gC-CIP'I-TAL, a. Pertaining to the occiput- | 
OC, n. An arrow used by the Turks. Crahh. qc^CT-PVT, n. [L-] The back part of the head, [ 
CC'CA-MY, n. [Corruption of SX/HMe/-.] foniiod by the occipital bone. Bungbsoii. ^ 


Ji right. gc-CIP’I-T.VL, a. Pertaining to the occiput. 


A compound metal meant to imitate silver.iiffceZe. OC-CI "§[OX (ofc-sazh'un), «• pj- occisio."] T 

gC-CA'§ION (ok-ka'zhun), n, [L. occash ; ob. in act of killing. Ifa 

* the way * and cado^ to fall; It. occasiom\ Sp. gc-CLUDE', v. a, [L. occludo^ oecludens.] ' 
ocasioti I 'Fr. occasion.'] ^ _ * shut or stop up ; to close, [u.] Broici 

1. An occurrence : casualty; incident. . i 

The laws of Christ we find rather mentioned by occasion ® 

inthe writings of the Apostles. Boukei, bill [at the parrotj- Jr an 

2. Opportunity; a particular time, favorable oC-CLU'DpNT, o. That shuts up. [e.] Sieri 

or unfavorable ; concurrence. • 


— 1 IS applied to w liate-v er emplos's a. person 
at t'lf in t.i'f. t or 1 .i*i c. •^catwn^Xo rli.it which 

calls a per'^on t tl in- ruisis.ioi* f Rea- 

ular occM/>aru7J’ , cnii>:siut eiuploijmcnt ^ iiiUiortant 

The i>rofe^'-^iun or vucation of a clerajnmn ; the 
occupation o*f a fainieror a iijerliaiiic ; the trade of a 
carpenter, mason, or shop-keeper, the biit,inei,s of 3. 
merchant. — Ssee Blsiness- 

OC-Cr-PA'TIQX-niilD^E, n. {Cngmeci'ing.) A 
bridge carried over or under a line of railway, 
to connect the parts of a farm or estate severed 
by the line. Sinunonds. 


6C* CI-PVTi n. [L-] The back part of the head, [ to connect the parts of a farm or estate severed 

formed by the occipital bone. Dunglison. j the line. Simmonds. 

t gC-CI"§[QX (ofc-sizh'utt), «• pj- occisio.] The | 5c'Cr-Pl-5Il, «. One who occupies ; a possessor. 

act of killing. ! 6C'cr-PY, v. a. [L. occupo ; ob and eapio^ to lay 

gc-CLUDE', V. a, [L. occludo^ occli^dens.] To hold; It. occupare; Sp. ocujmr; Fr. occuper^ 
shut or stop up ; to close, [u.] Broicne. occupied , pp, occupying, occupied.] 

0C-CLUD'5D, a. Shut up ; overlapping. “ This To take or to have possession ; to possess ; 

|‘^^occf„d./bidLofthepaSot].” Paleg. 


Sa*!.- . I '*<1 * Of ni' r.u ■ r-i r®* *’’0 Judg.:xXv.4. 

}I.iw .■ c"/ •/ i'-' '' ‘ ' 

A id ■ 1 1 ^ 

3. Accidental cause ; that which gives rise to 
something else. 

Have yon ever heard what was the occasion and flmt be- 
ginning of tliia custom? * fspenser. 

4. Casual exigency ; necessity ; need. 

God hath put us into on imperffcet state, where we have 
perpetual occasion of each other^a assistance. ^uiJC, 

Sy 2 l.--An eventful occurrence is an occasion i a 
propitious occurrence, an opportunity. An occurrence 
or incident is accidental or unexpected ; an occasion 


gc-CLU'D?NT, w. Any thing that closes, or 
shuts up. [n.] Stei'ne. 

OC-CLUSE', a. [L. occlustcs.] Shut up. ’Bolder. 

0C-CLU'§IQX (-klu'zhun), K. [L. oecZw^fo.] (3/erf.) 

1, T^c t'* of the edges 
of a ’ aivi 1 .'s up. “The 

occluston o' T'l '-r ‘‘ tii».** iJunglison. 

2- Imperforaxion. Dunglison. 


t gC-CRfJS'TATE, V. a, 
and crusto, to encrust. 


to be obdurate or obstinate. 


f L. oh, used intensively, 
To harden; to cause 


6C'cr-PY, V. a, [L. ocevpo ; ob and eapio, to lay 
hold; It. occupare; Sp. ocujmr; Fr. occuper^ 
[f. OCCUPIED , pp, occupying, OCCUPIED.] 

1. To take or to have possession ; to possess ; 

to keep ; to hold. “ Constantly occupying the 
same individual spot.” BlacJdAone. 

2. To take up ; to fill ; to cover. 

Powdor, being suddenly fired altogether, . . .requireth a 
greater space than before its body occuyied. Mi ow-vw. 

3. To give employment to ; to employ. 

An archbishop may have cause to occupv more chaplains 
than BIX. -^Ict of Hen. VIII. 

4. To follow as business or employment. 

They that go down to the sea in ships, and occupv their 

business in deep waters. Ps cvii., Cojw. Prayer. 

5. t To use; to expend; to apply. Holland, 
Upon ten thniic.nr d pounds, diligently occupied, they may 

live .11 g'LJt «i)’i<.rdi»r. Johnson. 

6. + To enjoy ; to know carnally. Sliak, 
Syn. — See Hoed. 


presents Itself; an opportM?««y is desired. We do oC-COLT', o. {L. oceulo, oecztlf us, to 'hide ; It. oc^ + 6C'CU-PV, «. n. To follow business : to traffic, 
things as opportunity offers, occasion requires, or neew- * g occulte.] Secret ; hidden ; ^ , I-, n-d do’ivp-^^d tbe-i pounds. 


gC-CA'§ION (ok-ka'zhun), v. a, {i, OCCASIONED ; 
' pp. OCCASIONING, OCCASIONED-] 

1. To cause incidentally ; to give rise to ; to 
be the cause of; to bring about ; to produce. 

That a reproof bo uo<- con hr tied or repeated after amend- 
ment of that w lui’b oeca-iolitd ilic i cp' oof. bouth. 

2, To furnish with a reason or motive ; to 
influence ; to induce ; to move ; to persuade. 

If we inquire what it Is that occasions men to make sev- 
eral combinations of simple ideas into distinct modes, and 
neglect others which have as much an aptness to be com- 
bined, we shall find the reason to be the end of language. 


f gC-CA^§IQN-A-BLE, a. 
sioned. 


That may be occa- 
Barroto, 


, fest effects. J\ewton. 

* Oeevit sciences, the imaginary sciences of the middle 
ages, — magic, alchemy, astrology, especially the for- 
mer. Brandc. — Occult line, (Geom.) a dry or obscure 
line, which is drawn as a necessary part of the con- 
struction of a figure or problem, but which is not in- 
tended to appear after the plan is finished, d, Jamieson, 
^ Syn.— See Secret. 

5C“CUL-TA'TION, n, fli. occuUatip ; It. occulta^- 
d zione ; Sp. ociiltadem ; rx,ODndtaiio7i,] {Astron,] 
The eclipsing of one heavenly body by another. 

J8G5* “ It is commonly used to denote the eclipses 
of stars and planets by the moon, during her revolu- 
tion about the earth.” Hind. 

u t gC-CtJLT'IlD, a. Secret ; hidden ; occult. Shak, 

gC-C&LT'lNG, n, Occultation. 

The occult mq or hiding of a star by the moon !s a phou om- 
’ enon identical in nacurc with a solar eclipse. A ichoK 

® OC-cCLT^N®SS, n. The state of being hid or 
'• * occult; concealedness; secretness. Johnson. 

6c'cy-PAN-Cy, n. 1. The act of taking posses- 
n. aion ; occunation : — nossession. Warhurton, 


gC-CA'SION-AL (ok-ka'zhun-itl), fit. occosio^ t QG-UUET a. oecre. , nxaaeu , ouuui.. 
nafe; ocasio'iial\Fv. oocasionneX] gC-C&LT'lNG, w. Occultation. 

1. Happening by accident; incidental; cas- * The occu^/wK/orhidingofa'BtarbythomoonisaphoTiom- 

Ual ; accidental; as, “ Occostowaz reflections. * enon identical m nature with a solar eclipse. AicAo' 

2. Tbnt oecr‘5:or.« : act'ng as a cause. “The oC-cCLT^N®SS, n. The state of being hid oi 
grouniL or O'*' oiig-iial hereof.” Browne, ‘occult; concealedness; secretness. Johnson 

3. ProJjictd on siniie spoc-.i! occasion. 6c'CU-PAN-Cy, n. 1. The act of taking posses- 

So??rifint?xSedbutJ^ca«^^^^ Dryden. sion ; occupation : —possession. Warhurton, JLjwiSof that'ilie'ti 

Occasional causes, (Met.) a phrase employed by the 2. (Laio.) The act of taking possession of a Syn. — See Cas3 

Cartesians to explain tlie mode of communicating be- thing of which there is no owner : — the right « 

tween miud and matter. Fleming, acquired by taking such possession. Brande. OC-CUK i , a. 

jag^ « The Cartesians held that the will was not Syn. See Occupation. meet-J Inci cn i 

the cause of the action of the body, but that, whenever „ . „ „ . 

the will required a motion, God caused the body to 5C'0(1-PANT, n, [L. occupo, occupwis, to occu; 
move in the required direction.” Brande. py; It. ocevpante ^ Sp.ocupanie\ Fx.occtipant, 

Syxi. — An occasional discourao ; an incidental re- 1. One who has the actual use or posscssioi 
mark; a coauai occurrence or expense ; z.\\ accidental of a thing; a possessor; an occupier. Hp.JrLau 
circumstance. Acts of charity may be occaamnaZ, but 2, {Law.) One who takes possession of « 
they ought not to bo casvM, thing of which there is no owner, or of a thin^ 

nr r-A'amxr AT.-faM n 1 The svstem of which has been abandoned. Burrill 

^‘"o'oetsFo^al ctusef-See OotiioNALflra”*. 3. t A prostitute. - See Ooot:pt. Marten 


occurrer^ [i. occuhred ; pp, oocubring, oc- 
curred.] 

1. t To meet ; to encounter, “ The resistance 

of the bodies they ocetzr with.” Bentley. 

2. To come or be presented to the mind or 
memory ; to present itself ; to appear. 

The m^nd should always he ready to turn itself to the va- 
r.* ;v o'* obKci* Miat ocur, iniil allow them as much consid- 
ention ii* sli ill be thoiisrht I'r. Xsickc. 

3. To be met with ; to appear here and there. 

In Scripture, though the word “heir” occur, yet there is 

no such thing as heir iu our author’s sense. Locke. 

4. i* To obviate ; to oppose ; — with to, 

1 must occur to one specious objection against Uiifyiro^^ 

5. To befall ; to happen. Richardson, 

gC-cGR'R^NCE, n, [It. occorTenza\ Sp. o&wr-^ 
rencia ; Fr. occur retice,] 

1. Act of occurring ; occasional presentation. 

2. That -which occurs or happens ; an event ; 
a casualty ; an incident ; an accident. 

In edu cation , most time is to be bestowed on tliat which is 
of till* greate'.t eoti-eqiieree in ilic ordinary course ai)d oc~ 
cui-renees of that life the y uiing man is dchigued tor. Lode. 

Syn.— See CASE, Event. 

gC-CUR'R?NT, a. [L, occurro, occurrem, to 

’ meet.] Incidental ; coming in the way. Ash. 

t gc-Ct^R'R?NT, n. An incident ; an ^ccurronee. 

All the news and occurrents in every particular. Bacon, 

t go-CURSB', n, [L. occursus,] A meeting. 

A sudden accident, ocevrse, or ineetittg. Burton, 


ciC* cA-siOX-AL^I-Ty. n. The quality of being ■f’ OC^Cg-PATE, ®- [L* occitpo, occupatus^ To 
^ occasfonal^^^ 0«: Baltal ^ possess ; to hold; to take; to occupy. Bacon. 

OC!-CA'SION-AI.-I.T, 0(7. Incidentally ; casually ; 6o-CU-PA'TlQN, g^woupatio-, lt.ocoupar 
accidentally’; at ^mes ; now and then. Milton. siom ; Sp. ocupac%on ; Fr. occupation.] ^ 

- «, • w/T 1. Act of occupying or taking possession. 

« Trt n«naftin-n_ More. a. ^ e, ir 


f QC-CA'§IQN-ATE, i?. a. To occasion- More. 
pC-CA'^IQN-ER, n. One who occasions; causer. 

go-OA'SlVE, a. [L. occastms, occasus, a setting.] 
Pertaining to the setting sun; falling; desoend- 
ina: western. Wnght. 


go-oA'SlVE, a. [L. occastvus, occasus, a setting.] 
Pertaining to the setting sun; falling; descend^ 
ing; western. Wnght, 

DC-CB-OA'TIQN, n. \li, occoecatio,] Act of blind- 
ing or state of being blind, [h.] Sp. Uaii. 

6C'CI-dSnT, n, [L. occido, occidens, to set, as 
the sun ; It. ^ Sp. oeddente ; Fr. occident.]ThQ 
place of the sun's setting; the west. 
jEast to Occident*^ a/iaA. 


py ; It. occupants ; Sp. ocupanie ; Fr. occupant,] All the news and ocewrentsin every particular. ^«con. 

1. One who has the actual use or possession ^ go-CURSB', n. [L. occursus.] A meeting- 

o£ a thing ; a possessor ; an occupier. Bp. Ball. * ^ sudden accident, ocevrse, or meeting. JJwrton. 

2. (Law.) One who takes possession of a , -i a „ 

thing W which there is no owner, or of a thing f QC-CUR SION, n, [L. occursio.^ A ^ 

which has been abandoned. Burrill, meeting ; a mutual blow. BoylB, 

3. i* A prostitute. — See OccuPT. Marston. (d^slian), n. [Or. tiKsav6c\ Xi. oceanus; 

•6C'Cn-PATE, ®.(?. oceupo, oeet^tun.^ To Sp. oceano ; Fr. 0 (!<to».— ProbaWy from 

possess ; to hold; to take ; to occupy. Bao<m. 

iC-CU-PA'TIQN, n, {L. oacupcdio; It. occupa- the continents and is the receptacle of their run- 
zione ; Sp. ocupadon ; Fr. occupation,] ^ waters ; the main ; the great sea. 

1. Act of occupying or taking possession. ^ divided, by geog 

2. Use ; tenure ; possession. raphera, into five great basins, also called oceans', viz.. 

The house is in the occupation of A B. Bawier. tho Pacific Ocean, the Atlantic Ocean, the Indian 

3 The employment to which a man chiefly Ocean^ the Arct c Ocean, and the Antarctic Ocean 

• trade • callinff * VO- The superficial extent of the several great basins is no 

devotes n^seli , business , iraoe , caaing , yo t-nown with anv certainty ; nor, indeed, can then 

cation. “ The occupation of a printer. Bouvier, i,© exactly defined. From the nearest estima 

He was of the same craft With them, and wrought? for by tjjat can be made of the extent of the oontinenti 

their occitpattoa they were tent-makers. a. principal islands, it is supposed that nearly thre 

4. (Law.) The act of putting a man out of fourths of the whole surface of the globe are coverei 
his freehold in time of war;— usurpation of a by water. Brande. 

franchise. Burrill. Syn. — The Atlantic or Pacific Oemn ; the Baltl 

Syn.— OcAupadon signifies possession, or the act or Black Sm ; to 

of tSng possessim ; octMpancy, the having possession. ocean). — He crossed the ocean , he went to sea. 
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2. Any immense expanse. “ Those boundless 
oceans of eternity and immensity.” X^cke. 

O'CEAN (5'sh?n), a. Helating to the ocean. Milt07i. 

0“CJB-j3JV*'/-Z)JE|r, W. pL [Gr. iixfavis (pi. Jjjcfavt3ff),l 
{(xrecia^i Mpth.) Kymphs of the ocean, regarded 
as the daughters of Oceanus. IV. Smith. 

O-C^-AN'IC <5-she-an'ifc), a. Pertaining to the 
ocean. ** The oceanic birds.'* Cook. 

Oceanic ev.rrm.ts, certain progressive movements of 
the water of the ocean, whose causes are not fully 
understood. Of these currents, some are constant, 
others periodical, others variable or accidental. JVtehoL 

0*CEAN— STEAM-5R, «. A large steamer for 
navigating the ocean. 

O-CjgL'LAT-jpD [p-sel'la-tfd, S. W. P. J. F. Ja. 
Sni . ; 5'B^Hat-ed, K. Wr. o. [L. oceUaitts ; 

ocellus, a little eye.] {Zool.) Having, or re- 
sembling, little eyes ; having one spot of color 
within another. Maunder. 

Q'ClSrlL6T,n. {Zoid.) 
animal of the feline 
tribe, smaller than the 
ounce, and having a 
skin most beautifully 
variegated; Leopardua 
pardalis. 

“ This animal is a 
native of Mexico, Para- 
guay, and probably Peru.” Ocelot (.teo^ard-uspardalia'^. 

Eng. Cyc. 

O/DH'J-MY, n. [Corrupted from ahhemy.l A 
mixed base metal ; occamy. Jtohnson. 

g~€JILE'SJS, n. [Gr. Sx^-og, a crowd.] {Med.) A 

’ morbid condition induced by the crowding to- 
gether of sick persons under one roof, Gregory. 

OjeH-L6c*EA-CY, n. [Gr. dxl-oKf^o.ria ; the 

opulace, and \parfoj, to govern; It. ochcrazia; 
p, oclocracia ; Fr. ochlocratie.'] A government 
by the mob ; mobocracy ; mob-rule. Warburton, 

6£JH-LQ-0RAt'JC, ) Relating to an och- 

5£fH-L9-CRlT'|-CAL, ) locracy. Qu. Eev. 

OjCH-LQ-CRIt'I-CAL-LY, ad. In an ochlocrati- 
cal manner. ’ ‘ Th. Walker. 

0£!H-l6o'EA-TY, n. Ochlocracy. Dototiing. 

6'jCHRA, n. [Gr. Ochre, and Okra. 

9-£!HEA'CEOyS (o-kra'shus, 66), a. [It. ocraceo.) 
Ochreous j ochiey. Loudon. 

6'BHaE n. [Gr.dixji.; pale ; L. 

ochra\ It. ocra\ Sp. ocre\ Fr. ooreJ] {Min.) 
A native earthy mixture of silica and alumina, 
colored by oxide of iron, with occasionally a 
little calcareous matter and magnesia. 

Ochre varies in color from a pale sandy yellow 
to a brownish red. Native red cehre is commonly 
called red chalk. Ochre is of great value in painting, 
as it forms a very durable pigment. Fairhalt. Ure, 

O 'eiIEE-4, n. ; pi. [L. ockrea, a 

greave, a leggin.] {Bat.) A union of stipules 
round a stem. Ch-ay. 

O'jCHRJI-ATE, a. {Bot.) Furnished with ochreae 
or stipules in the form of sheaths. Gray. 

5'JCHE?-0CS (s'kr^-iSs), a. [It. ocraceo ; Fr. 
oereiex.'] Consisting of, containing, or resem- 
bling, ochre; oohraceous. Woodward. 

9'j 0HR®Y (s'kr^), a. Ochreous. Woodward. 

5jE!H'a9-fTE, n. {Min.) A silicious oxide of ce- 
rium ; cerite. Dana. 

O-iDHEIp-LEU^COyS, a. [Gr. ochre, and 

XtvKdf, white.] {Bot.) ’Yellowish-white; of a 
dull cream-color. Gray. 



0*OE|;-AT-:giD, a. [L. oerea.) Booted. Fuller. 

0c’TA-£fH<5ED, n. [Gr. i^KrdxapSog ; L. octachor<‘ 
dos.\ (Mus.) An instrument or a system of 
eight sounds. Burney. 


5c'TA-Gi 5N', n, [Gr. eight, and yovla, an 
angle ; It* ottagono ; Sp. ootagom ; 



Octagon. 


OC-TIg'Q-NAL, a. Pertaining to an octagon; 
* having eight sides and e.u;lvt angles. Johmon. 

OC-TA-HE'DRAL, a. Pertaining to an octahe- 
dron ; having eight sides or faces. Smai't, 

OC-TA-HE'DRITE, n. {Min.) An ore of titanium, 
commonly occurring in octahedral crystals ; 
anatase. Dana. 


OC-TA-HE'DRON, n. [Gr. 
eiglit, and copfl, a base ; It. ottae- 
dro ; Sp. octaedr'o ; Fr. octaedre."^ 

{Gecnn.) A solid figure bounded 
by eight triangular faces. Da. ^ P. 

j3 regular octahedron, an octahedron bounded by 
eight equal and equilateral triangles. Davies <$* Peeft. 

OC-TAM'?-ROtJS, a. [Gr. 3«rt5, eight, and jiepos, 
apart.] {Bot.) Having its parts in eights. Gray. 

OC-TAN'DRI-A, n, [Gr. herdi, eight, and dvfjp, a 

' male.] {Bot.) The eighth class of plants in the 
Linnoean system, characterized by hermaphro- 
dite flowers with eight stamens. Menslow. 

OC-TAN'DRl-AN, a. {Bot.) Octandrous. Smart. 

OC-TAN'DROUS, a. {Bot.) Having eight stamens ; 
octandrian. * P. Cyc. 



OC-TAN'GU-LAE, a. [L. oeto, eight, and anguhis, 

* an angle* ; It. ottangolare ; Sp. octanmilar.'] 
{Geom.) Having eight angles. Bailey. 

OC-TAN'GU-LAE-NESS, n. The quality of haying 
eight angles. Bailey. 

OC^TANT, n. [L. octans, octantis ; octo, eight ; 
It. ottante ; Sp. octanie ; Fr. octantl\ 

1. (Gfiom.) The eighth part of a circle; the 

half of a quadrant. Davies ^ Peck. 

2. {Astrol.) An aspect, or an intermediate 

position, as of the moon, when she is between 
her syzygies and q^uarters. Brands. 

3. {Astron. & iVat>.) A name sometimes given 

to Hadley^a quadrant, a form of the quadrant 
in which the are is one eighth of a circle, or 45 
degrees. Nickol. 

QO-TA'NUS, n. {Med.) A fever which returns 
every eighth day. Brands. 

OC*TA-PLA, n. [Gr. Ikt6 and dvAtfu, to unfold.] 
A polyglot Bible in eight languages. Crahb. 

dC'TAR-EHY, 71. [Gr. dter^, eight, and to 

rule*; Fr. octarchis.'i A government by eight 
persons. Clarks. 

60 *TA-STYLE, n. See Octostylb. Clarhs. 

OC'TA-TBij£lH, n. [Gr. hier&, eight, and a 

work ; L. octat&umus ; It. ottateiuio ; Sp. octa~ 
teuco ; Fr. Qctateu<m^l\ A name for the first 
eight books of the Old Testament. Hanmer. 


dC'TAVE, n. [L. cctavus', octo, eight; li.ottavoi 
Sp. octavo ; Fr. octave.) 

1. {Bed.) The eighth day after some ecclesi- 
astical festival, the feast day itself included : — 
the period intervening between any of the high- 
er festivals, and the eighth day thereafter, the 
festival itself being included. Brands. Eden, 

2. A small cask of wine ; the eighth part of a 

pipe. Simmonds. 

3. {Mus.) An interval of seven diatonic de- 
grees, or twelve semitones ; an eighth ; as, 
“ From C to c is an octave ” ; “A voice with a 
compass of two octaves**: — the seventh tone 
above or below another in the diatonic scale ; as, 
“ C and its octaves**: — a scale of eight tones. 

The ratio of a tone to its octave above is 2 to 1 ; 
1 . e. if the vibration of a string of a given lengtli pro- 
duce the note C, half the length of the string will 
give its octave cZ Dwight. 

5o'TAVE, a. Consisting of eight. 

Boceaoe . . . partienlai^y, is said to have invented the oe- 
tave rhyme, or itanza of eight lines. JOryden, 

QO-TA' VO, n. ; pi. vO?. A book formed by 
folding the sheets into emht leaves each; — 
commonly contracted into svo. 

QC-TA' VO, a. [L. octavm, the eighth.] Having 
eight leaves to a sheet. Dibdin. 

QC-TfeN*Nl-Ab, o- CL- octo, eight, and annm, a 
year.] 

1. Happening every eighth year. Johnson. 

2. Lasting eight years. Johnson, 

OO'TJLB, 71. (Astrol.) Octant. Johmon. 


QC-TlL*LIQN, n. (Arith.) According to the Eng- 


lish system of numeration, the number produced 
by involving a million to the eighth power, rep- 
resented by a unit \rith forty-eight ciphers an- 
nexed. — according to the French method, a 
unit with twenty-seven ciphers. Gremleaf. 

0C-T6'BER, n. [L. ; octo, eight ; being originally 
* the eighth month of the Roman year, reckoning 
from March onward ; — It. Ottoby^e ; Sp. Octubrs ; 
Fr. Octobre.) The tenth month of the year. 

6c-TQ-DEC'[-MAL, a. [L. octo, eight, and de- 
cern, ten.] {Mm.) Applied to a crystal whose 
prisms exhibit eight faces in the middle part, 
and with the two summits, ten faces. Smart. 


6c-TO-d£ 9*J-MO, a. Having eighteen leaves to 
a slieet ; — commonly contracted into IStwo. 

Clarke. 


OC-TO-DEQ'I-MO, n. A hook in which each 
sheet is folded so as to make eighteen leaves or 
thirty-six pages. Clarke. 


OC-TO-DEN'TATE, a. JX. octo, eight, and dm- 
iatus, toothed ; dem, (Gr. bSoOs, obovrds), a tooth.] 
Having eight teeth. Smart. 

t OC-TQ-ED'RI-CAL, a. Octahedral. Bailey. 

t 50-T0-E'DEITE, n. Octahedrite. Brands* 

5c'TO-FiD, a. [L. octo, eight, and findo, to 
clea*ve.] Divided into eight parts. Smart, 

QC-TdG'A-MY, n. [Gr. dterw, and yafiSg, mar- 

’ riage.] * The marrying of eight wives. Chatccer. 

6c-TO-9?-NA*RI-AN, n. A person who is eighty 
years of age. * Todd. 

II gc-Tog'jp-NA-EY, or 5c'TP- 95-NA-RY [ok-tlSj'- 
e-na-re, W. P. Kl Sm. ; JSk'to-je-na-r’c, Ja. C. Wr. 
TF6.], a. [L. octogenayius i It. ottogmario ; Sp. 
octogmario ; Fr. octoginaire.) Being eighty 
years of age. Aubrey. 

0 C-T 69 ^^:-NA-RY, n, l. An octogenarian. 

2. An ins*trument with eight strings. Wnght. 

dC'TO-jGrlLD, n. [L. octo, eight, and A. S. gild, 
or geld, a payment.] {Saxo7i Law.) A pecun- 
iary compensation for an injury, amounting to 
eight times the value of the ‘thing. BurriU. 


t 0C-T5G'9-NAL, a. [Gr. dxr(5, eight, and yovta, 
an angle ; LSodogonos.) Octagonal. JodreU. 

QC-T59*Y-NOtJs, a. [Gr. ^/cri5, eight, and ywft, 
a female.] {Bot.) Having eight pistils. Loudo7\. 


5c-TQ-IIE'DRQN, n. Octahedron, Brands. 

5c-TO-l5c'U-LAR, a. [L. octo, eight, and heu- 
laris, kept in little boxes ; locus, a place.] {Bot.) 
Having eight cells for seeds. Smart. 

5c'TQ-NA-RY, a. [L. octonarius ; It. ottonario^ ' 
Of, or belon^ng to, the number eight. Bailey. 

Oo-TQ-nOc'U-LAR, a. [L. octo, eight, and oew- 
lus, an eye.] Having eight eyes. 

Spiders [are] fbr the most part octonoeviUxr. Xkrham, 

Po-TQ-P^TA-LOfJS, a. [Gr. dKnJy, eight, and 
Trfra^ov, a p'etal.] (Bot.) Having eight petals. 

0c'TO-p6d, n. [Gr. dicni, eight, and ttoI?;, irodds, a 
foot ; It. ottopodo.) {Zodl.) A name applied to 
the eight-armed oephalopods, and also to those 
spiders which have eight legs. Brande. 

5c-TQ-r1.'DI-AT-®D, a. [L. octo, eight, and 
Eng. radiated.) Haying eight rays- Smart. 

0c-TO-SP£r'MOITS, a. [Gr. dter^, eight, and ovff*- 
fia, seed.] (Bo#.) Having eight seeds. Lindley. 

Po'TO-STYLB, n. [Gr. diertli, eight, and srOXog, 
a style ; It. ottostilo ; Sp. octostilo ; Fr. octo- 
style.) (ArcA.) A temple or a portico having 
eight columns in front. 

JSSS^ Of tills kind is the famous Parthenon at 
Athens.” Fairhalt, 


OC-TQ-SYL-LAB^IO, I a. Consisting of eight 

Oc-TQ-SYL-lAb'J-C^L, ) syllables. Ed. Rev. 

5c-T0-StLXA-BLE, n. [Gr. #jcr<5, eight, and 
tmlXtL&t,, a syllable ; L. octosyllahus.) A word 
composed of eight syllables. Clarke. 

5c-T9-StLXA-BLB, a. OotosyllaHc. TyrwhiU. 

OCTR OX 0Sk-trw4')» from L. auctoritas.) 

A small fiscal import duty levied in French 
towns on all goods entering the gates or barriers 
of the city. Simmonds. 
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Sc^TU-PLB, a* [Or. j ^icr<*, eighti and | 

ttff/o'yc, onefold ; L, oetitplus ; It. ottuplo ; Sp. | 
octuph ; Fr. ocinpk,\ Eight-fold. Bailey, j 

OC'l>L \R, a. [L. ocularis \ ocnlus^t\\e eye; It. 
oculare\ Sp. orulur; Fr. oculaire.’\ Uelating ! 
to, or depending on, the eye ; known by the i 
eye ; evident. ‘‘ Ocular proof.” tihaAi, | 

For as Thomas was an ontlar witnfiss of Christ’s death and 
bunaU so were the other uisciples ot his lesurrectiun, having 
actually seen him after he was risen. 

Ocular cone, ( Opt.) the cone formed within the eye 
by a pencil of rays proceeding; from an object ; the 
base of the cone being on tlie cornea, the apex on the 
retina, BangUson. 

UC'y-LAR-LY, ad. By means of the eye. Bp. Hall. 

Oc'y-LATE, a. [L. oeulatits\ oculus^ an eye.] 
Having eyes : — knowing by the eye. Johnson. 

OC'y-LAT-ED, a. Full of eyes or holes. HiU. 

6 c'U“L|-F 6 RM, a. [L. oculusj an eye, and^rma, 
form.] Having the form of an eye. Smith. 

5c'U-LiST, ». [It. ^ Sp. oculista ; Fr. oadiste."] 
A 'surgeon who occupies himself chiefly with the 
management of diseases of the eye. Bacon. 

Oc-Y-PO'DI-AN, n. [Gr. &Kbs, swift, and iroor, 
iro5<5«, a foot.] {Zool.) One of a tribe of swift- 
running, short-tailed crustaceans. Eng. Cyc. 

Sd, or OD, n. [Gr. 65d5, wayj.] A term applied by 
Reichenbach to the fancied force which gives 
rise to the phenomena of electro-biology, or 
mesmerism, and which he imagined to be de- 
veloped by maraets, crystals, heat, light, elec- 
tricity, chemical action, vital action, the human 
hand, and various other agents ; the odyllic 
force odyle. 

4®* « Leaving the etymological derivation to be 
justided at some other opportunity, I will take the 
liberty to propose the short word od for the force 
■which we are engaged in examining. Every one will 
admit it to be desirable that a unisyllabic word be- 
ginning with a vowel should be selected for an object 
which occurs universally in an infinity of complex 
conditions of tlie material world, for the sake of con- 
venient conjunction m the manifold compound words. 
... If, then, the term od shall be found acceptable m 
general use for the force ... for which we require and 
seek a name, the nomenclature for all its various 
kinds of derivation may be easily formed by coiriposi- 
tion, — avoiding all circumlocutions ; instead of say- 
ing, ‘the od derived from crystallization,’ we may 
name this product crystallod, tJiat from heat, thermod, 
that from electricity, briefly as elad, fromligiit, photod, 
and so on, — TnaxTUftod, chymod^ heliod* artemod, tnbod^ 
and for the material world generally, pmtod, dec.” 
Reickenback. 

fiD'A-LtSK, n. [Turk, oda, a chamber, because 
odalisks are lodged in separate chambers, or, 
according to others, because they lodge and live 
in common in two large apartments called odas. 
Landais. — Fr. odaUsque^ A female slave em- 
ployed in domestic service abont the persons of 
the wives, female relatives, &c., of the sultan ; 

- — also written odaUsqm and odaUk. Byron. 

5dd, a. [Ger. ode^ solitary 5 Belg. oed^ ood ; Sw. 
ttdday odd; W. od . — From owed, ow'd. Toohe."] 

1. Not divisible into two equal numbers ; not 

even ; uneven; as the numbers 3, 7, &o. 

2. Wanting a match ; unmatched ; as, An 
odd glove*': — having no one associated or 
united; left out of a set, number, or account; 
as, An odd volume,** 

3- Exceeding a round number, or a specified 
number; not taken in with others; supernu- 
merary ; as, Odd years, days, minutes,’^ &c- 

Sixteen hundred and odd years after tlie earth was made, 
it was dastroyed by a deluge. Liottei. 

4. Particular ; peculiar ; uncommon ; strange ; 
singular ; eccentric ; fantastic ; whimsical ; as, 
“ Ah odd fancy, opinion, person, or thing,** 

6 . Noting the only one. 

For our time, the odd man to perfbrm all things nerfbctly, 
whatsoever ho doth, and to know the way to do them sku- 
ftilly, whensoever he list, is, in my poor opinion, Joannes 
Sturmius. Meham. 

4 ®^ Home Toofce appears to me to have erred m 
deriving odd firom owed. If I say, ‘ There are three 
pairs and one odd one,’ the odd refers to the single one, 
and not to the one which is wanting, yet Mr. Tooke 
refers it to the latter.” X>r. Crombie. 

Syn . — An odd glove ; an odd or uneven number ; 
an odd, eccentric, or eingular person ; a strange ox un* 
common occurrence j a fantastical or toUmsical notion. 
— See PARTIOXII.AR. 

5DD'-FfiL-L5W, n. A member of a charitable 


society which affords assistance and relief to 
distressed members. Simmonds. 

ODD'l-Ty, n. 1 Si" - -‘^y ; strangeness ; — ap- 
plied both to ;• ■' - . - to things. Todd. 

2. An odd or teingular person or thing. Smoi't. 

ODD'-LOOK-IXG f-Iuk-), a. Hating a singular 
look ; of unusual appearance- Wright. 

OBD'LV, ad. 1. In an odd manner ; not evenly. 

2. Strangely ; singularly ; unusually. 

.An oddly odd number, (JIatk.) a number which, 
■when divided by 4, leaves 3 for a remainder, as 7, 11, 
15, &c. Dames. 

ODD'Njpss, n. 3- The state of being odd, or not 
even. Fotherhy, 

2. The quality or the state of being odd or 
strange; strangeness; singularity. Collier, 

5DD»^ (Sdz), n. sing. & pi. 1. TrenuV’tv ; dispar- 
ity ; excess of one thing '<# i aLn anotner. 

Between these two cases there are great odds. IfooLer. 

Preeminent by so much odds. Milton. 

2. More than an even wager ; more likely 
than the contrary. 

!*. *««« norl’kc** the rcr h‘ VlTevoa, 

r I*. S' ' . I I . ybe uiuu«htal>‘Uto cjatw- iiit‘ 

J^uth. 

3. Advantage ; superiority ; supremacy. 

Mother of a hundred gods, 

J uno dares nut give her odds. Milton. 

4. Quarrel; debate; dispute, [e,] Shak. 

At odds, at vanance. — Odds and ends, refuge ; 

scraps j fragments j remnants ; orts. — See Gets. 

ODE, n, [Gr. (jW<; ; dstSa), to sing ; L, ode ; It. <§■ 
Sp. oda ; Fr. ode.] A short song or poem ; a 
lyric composition. 

4®* “ Among the Greeks and Romans [the ode] 
was a short lyric composition usually intended to be 
sung, and accompanied by some musical instrument, 
generally the lyre ; hence the expression lync verse. 
In the modern sense of the word, the ode appears to 
be distinguished from the song by greater length and 
variety, and by not being necessarily adapted to mu- 
sic. It IS distinguished also from the ballad, and 
other species of lyric poetry, by its being confined to 
the expression of sentiment, orof unagmative thought, 
on a given subject not admitting of narrative, except 
incidentally.” Braude. 

ODE'— fAc-TQR, n. One who traffics in odes. 

ODE'— MAK-^IR, n. A composer of odes. Pope. 

g-DE 'OJ\r, w. [Gr. a song ; L. odexim ; 

It. odeon I Fr. oddon.] {Grecian Ant.] A pub- 
lic building devoted to the contests of poets and 
musicians for honorary prizes, as the theatre 
was devoted to the drama, and the amphitheatre 
to gladiatorial shows ; odeum. FairhoU. 

4 ®- “ The word odeon has been preserved in most 
languages. Thus there Is an Odeon in Paris, appro- 
priated to theatrical and other similar purposes ; and 
In Munich there is a concert-room with this name.” 
Braude. 

4 ®- This word, when applied to a modern build- 
ing, is often incorrectly pronounced 5'd§-lin. 

5d'BR-ITE, n. {Mm.) A mineral found in 
Sweden, and supposea to be a variety of black 
mica. Eng. Cyc. 

0-DE*UM,n. [L., from Gr- ^/5e7ov.] {Ant.) A 
building in which poets and musicians con- 
tended for prizes, both in vocal and instrumen- 
tal music ; an odeon. — Sec Odeon. Brande. 

f O'Dl-BLE, a. [L. odi, to hate.] Hateful. Bale. 

O'DJO, a. [See On.] Pertaining to the force 
called od ; odyllic. JReichevibach. 

5'DI-CAL-LY, ad. In an odic manner; by the 
force called od. Beioh&nbach. 

O'DIN, n. {Northern Myth.) The chief of the 
Scandinavian deities, regarded by the Romans 
as the representative of their Mercury. Gray. 

Q-DIN'IO, a. Pertaining to Odin. Ferguson. 

II O'DIOyS (dd'yus or s'de-iis) [s'dyus, S. E. F, K. ; 
5'dp-iis,P, J.Ja. C. Wr.\ 5*de-iSs JV, ; 

d'd^-tts or sd'yuB, Sw.], a. [L. odiosus; odium, 
hate igdi, to hate ; It. ^ Sp. odioso ; Fr. odieux.] 

1. worthy of hate ; hateful ; detestable ? 
abominable; execrable; offensive; disgusting. 

For ever all atoodiicaa will be most charming? for ever ai: 
wick^nesB 'will be moat odioxis. J^ra* 

2. Causing hatred or envy ; invidious. 

'* Comparisons are odious.** Bonne. 

Syn.--See Abomxnable, Obnoxious. 


IS O'DTOr^-LY, In an odious manner ; hate, 
fu.h' ; )ly ; invidioubly. 3/i7i^o/2. 

IS o'DIOrs-Xf;Sj3, n. The state or the quality of 
being udiouu, hatefalncss; insidiousness. I FaA-e. 

jj 0'D1 -Cm (G’fio-uin or od'jum), n. [L.] 1. Ha- 
tred ; hate ; ; enmity. 

2. The qualit} of provoking hatred oren-vy; 
in\idiousnes!s. 

i^he threw the odiithi of thp fact on me. 

And i*ubliel> a\ owed her love to you. DryrJen, 

Ssni- — Odium Id great dislike or ill-will, and is 
coninitmly applied to many ; Jiaiied is a fetionger term, 
and IS applied to one or many, A t>rant may incur 
the pergonal hatred of tJiose w ho know him, and tlie 
public odium. An odious public meaMire or ta.x ; a 
kateful \ ice ; an invidioui task or remark. 

d'DI-&M raE-p-x6^7-C^>-ir. [L., theological 

haired.] Hatr'ed as exhibited by polemical di- 
rines. * Scudamore. 

6'DfZE, r- a. To charge or impregnate with od, 
or odyle. “ Odized water.” Reichetibach. 

P-D6M'?-T®R, n. [Gr- doUpfroou ; dl^d;, way, and 
pirpov, a measure ; It. odometro ; Fr. odometre.] 
An instrument for measuring the distance 
passed over in travelling, by ' registering the 
number of revolutions of a carriage-wheel to 
which it is attached. Crombie. 

OD-O-MET'Rl-CAL, a. Pertaining to an odome- 
ter, or to the measurement accomplished by it ; 
relating to odometry. Wright. 

0-d6m'?-TR0Cs, a. Odomctrical. S. Smith. 

Q-d6m'I;-TRY, n. The measurement of distances 
by means of an odometer. Allen. 

^bD-QiM‘-TAL*Ql-A,n. (Med.) The toothache; 
odontalgy. — See Odontalgy. Brande. 

II OD-ON-TAL'^IQ, or O-DON-TAL'GIC [s-don- 
t&rjik, P. Ja. K. Wr. Wb , ; Sd- 9 n-tai'jjk, Sw.], 
a. [It. § Sp. odontalgicox Bxl odontalgique-] 
Pertaining to the toothache. 


I 6D-ON-TAL'g^lC, n. 
toothache. 


{Med.) A remedy for the 
Bmiglison. 


|15d'ON-TAL-^Y^^z. IQr. diovraXyiaJ] The tooth- 
ache; odontalgia. Smart. 

9-D6N'T5, n. [Gr. iSots, dSdvroi, a tooth.] A 

* dentifrice ; a kind of vegetable powder for the 
teeth, prepared of oriental herbs. Rowland. 

6D-pN-T59'Je:-NY, n. [Gr. dboU, d^dvrost a tooth, 
and yevv6(a, to produce.] (Med.) Generation or 
mode of development of the teeth. Bmiglison. 

Q-DON'TO-GRAPH, n. [Gr. dhoLg, dSdvrof, a tooth, 
and yp&^<a, to describe.] An instrument to ena- 
ble the millwiight and engineer to measure, 
draw, and design the teeth of wheels. Weak. 

6D-ON-tQg'RA-PHY, n. [Gr. 6boif, SSdvros, a 
tooth, and ypdcfuo, to describe.] (Med.) A de- 
scription of the teeth. Bunglison. 

q-d5n't5Xd, a, [Or. bSoVSf dSovrog, a tooth, and 
form; Yr. odontoide.] (JUiec?.) Resembling 
a tooth ; tooth-like. Bunglison. 

g-D5N'TQ-LTTB, n. [Gr. dSobs, SSdvrog, a tooth, 

’ and Ai0oj, a stone ; It. odontoUti.] {Pal.) A 
fossil tooth or bone. Cteaveland. 

OD-QN-tSL'Q-^Y, n. [Gr. dhobi, dhdvTOi, a tooth, 
and Adyoff, a discourse ; It. odontowgia ; Fr. 
odontologies {Med^ An anatomical treatise on 
the teeth- Bunglison. 

dB-^gJSr-TdPHO^JRl'JSr^, n, pi. [Gr. ihovrotpOpog, 
bearing teeth dhobs, ^ 

iSdvrof, a tooth, and 
tpipvo, to bear.] ( Or- 
mth.) A sub-family 
of birds of the or- 
der Gallince and 
family Teiraonidee 
American partridg- 
es; quails. Gray. Ortyx Virginianus. 

6'DQR,«. [li. ^ Sp. odor ; It. odore\ Fr. odeur.\ 

1, Scent, whether good or bad; smell; fira* 
grance; perfume. 

Sab®an odors from the spicy shores _ 

Of Araby the blest. MW)n. 

2. That which produces odor or fragrance, [n,] 

The good are better mode by ill. 

As odors crushed are sweeter still. 

Syn. — See Smele- 
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t 6'DOR-A-MEXT, 71. [L. odorameniu7nJ\ Per- 
fume ; strong scent. Burton. 

O 'DOR- ANT, a. [L. odoro, odoranSj to smell ; 
odorafit.'] Affording smell or odor; swcct- 
smclling ; fragrant. Clarke, 

0 DOR- ATE, a. [L. odoro, odoratus^ to smell.] 
Scented ; having a strong scent, whether fetid 
or fragrant, [ii.] Bacon, 

C'DOR-AT-|NG, a. Diffusing odor or scent ; fra- 
grant ; odoriferous. Wright, 

O-DOR-Tf'^JR-OUS, a. [L. odor if er ; odor, odor, 
and fero^ to bear ; It. ^ Sp. odorifero ; Pr. odo~ 
rif^rantj\ Diffusing odor, usually sweet odor ; 
sweet-scented ; fragrant ; perfumed ; odorous. 

A grain of muijk 'will send forth odomferous particles for 
scores of years, w ithout its being spent. Lode, 

O-DOR-Ip'ER-OUS-LY, ad. In the manner of 
producing odor ; fragrantly. Wrzght* 

O-DQR-IP'^IR-Oys-NESS, n. The quality of being 
odoriferous ; sweetness of scent ; fragrance. 

O'DQR-lNE, n, {Chem.) A product of the redis- 
tillation of the volatile oil obtained by distilling 
bone, having a very concentrated and diffusible 
empyreumatic odor. Braude. 

O'DQR-LESS, a. Having no odor. Milman. 

O'DOR-Otys, a. [L. odorus ; odor, odor ; It. odo~ 
roeo.'] Haying odor ; fragrant ; perfumed ; 
sweet of scent ; odoriferous. 

An amber scent of odorova perfhmo. Milton, 

jg®* It is not a httle strange that this adjective 
should have preserved the accent of the simple odor, 
when tile Latin odOrus presented so fair an opportu- 
nity of altering it. Milton has seized this opportunity ; 
but, happily for the analogy of our own language, it 
has not been followed. Walker, 

Last the bright consummate flower 
Spirits odorotu breathes} flowers and their fruit 
Man’s nourishment. 

6'DOR-OflS-Ly, ad. Fragrantly. Clarke, 

QD§'fISH, int&rj. Noting surprise. [Low.] Prior. 

6D§-PIT'1-KIn§, interj. [Corrupted from God*s 
jnty, Nares.^ A diminutive adjuration. Shak, 

O'DYLE, n. [Gr. hl>6s, way, and hXf}, principle. 
Ogilvie, — See On.] The odic force ; od. Ogilvie. 

g-D^’L^Lje, a. Pertaining to odyle, or od. Beecher. 

dD'YS-S?Y [5d'e-se, W, C. Wr. Scott, Ash, Mar- 
tin; o-dis's 9 , Dgehe'], n. An epic poem of Ho- 
mer, ‘ celebrating the adventures of Ulysses 
(JO&uaaeijg), in his return to Ithaca after the fall 
of Troy. 

OS. This digraph, found in words adopted into 
the English language from the Greek, olj 
through the Latin, is to be esteemed a mere 
equivalent to e. 

CEC-0-n6m'1CS, n. pi. Household affairs. — See 
Economics. 

CEO-y-Mfe'l-CAL, a, [Gr. oiKovneviKdg,} General. 
— See Ecumenical. 

OGO-lT-Mj&N'f-CAL-Ly, ad. In an oecumenical 
manner. * ’ Bolingbroke. 

OS-DE'MA fe-dS'ma), n. [Gr. oUij^a; cUiu, to 
swell.] ' (^fed.) Swelling^ produced by the accu- 
mulation of a serous fluid in the interstices of 
the areolar texture- Dunglison, 

t CED-^I-MAT'IC, a. Edematous. Marvey. 

t CB-Dj&M'A-TOCs, a. See Edematous. 

n, pi. [Gr. olhita, 
to swell, and icvAlm;, 
the knee,] (Or- 
nxth.) A sub-fami- 
ly or birds of the 
order QraUee and 
family Oharadria- 



CE-NXN'THJg, n. [L. ; Gr. ohog, wine, and Mo,, a 
flower.] (Bot,) A genus of poisonous, umbel- 
liferous plants, the most important species of 


which is CEnantke crocata, or water hemlock ; 
water dropwort, Loudon. 

CE-NAN'THIC, a, [Gr. oTroj, wine, and Mog, a 
flower.] (Chem.) Noting an acid obtained from 
ocnanthic ether. 

(Enautkio ether, an oily liquid which gives the char- 
acteristic odor to v\ine. Hoblijtt, 

ffi-NAN-TIIYL'LIC, a, Noting an acid 

of *a peculiar aromatic odor, obtained by the 
action of nitric acid on castor oil. Brande. 

GE-n6m'^:-t:5R, n, [Gr. olvog, wine, and iih^ov, a 
measure ; Fr. cenomHre.l A measurer of the 
wine contained m any vinous liquid. Ilohlyn, 
CEN-Q-THE'RA, n, [Gr. olvog, wine, and to 
hunt,] {Bot.') A genus of plant®, ircV’dinc: 
evening primrose, and growing i • i 1> :■* ■ 

America. Png. Cgo, 

The roots of the species CEnathera biennis are 
eatable, and were formerly ttaken after dinner to tlavor 
I wine, as olives now are ; hence the name (EnotUera, 

I or wine-trap. Baird 

\ O’ER (or). A poetical contraction of over, 
CES-0-PH.\'g^-AL, a. Pertaining or belonging to 
the oesophaguL Roget. 

CE-SOPH-A-GOT'O-MY, n. [Gr. oiVo^dyo?, the gul- 
let, and* To/o;, a* cutting; Fr. aisophagotoinie,'] 
{Surg.) Dissection of the oesophagus. Hoblgn. 

\ OB-SOPH'A-GflS (e-sSfa-gus), n , ; pi. CE-soPH'^-tjiL 

i Gr. olaotpayog ; aim, to cairy, and (bdyu, to eat ; 
t. § Sp. esofago; Fr. eesophage.] {A7iat.) A 
cylindrical canal extending from the inferior 
extremity of the pharynx to the upper orifice 
of the stomach; the gullet. jbwzglison. 

(ES * TRI-D.W1, n, pi, (Ent.) A family of dipterous 
insects ; bot-flies, or breeze-flics. Baird 

CES'TRUM (es'trijim), 7^. [Gr. olarpos, the gadfly, 
—frenzy ; L. <2?s^ms.] 

1. {Zool.) The gadflv ; breeze. Phillips, 

2. Frenzy ; iTi>»niiation. ** Some cestrum of 
meditation.” [r.J J, A. St. John, 

(ES’TJRUS, n, [L., from Gr. oTtrrpof.] (Ent.) A 
Linnac'an genus of dipterous insects ; the gad- 
fly. Baird. 

OF (bv, 71), prep. [Goth, q/*; A. S. of; But. of ; 
Ger. ah; Dan., Icel., ^ Sw. 
dvtJ, ; L. ab, — Sansc. “ I imagine that 
of is a fragment of the Goth, and A. S. afaz'a, 
posteritas (posterity) ; afora, proles (race) ; 
that it is a noun substantive, and means always 
— consequence, offsjiriim, successor, follower, 
&c.” Tooke. — In his Dictionary, Richardson 
remarks upon this derivation as follows ; “ This 
presumes that the composite noun af-ar-a was 
in use before was used prepositively.” In 
his “ Study of Language,” he says, “ The cor- 
ruption is slight, and the meaning clear.”] 

1. Expressing the relation of source, cause, 
origin, or motive ; proceeding from ; from ; as, 
*^The rays of the sun”; “He did it of his 
own choice.” 

2. Expressing the relation of consequence, 
effect, or result ; as, “ The Creator o/‘ the world.” 

3. Expressing the relation of possession; be- 
longing to ; as, “ The palace of the king.” 

4. Expressing the relation of quality or con- 
dition ; as, “ A man of courage ” ; “A man of 
fortune.” 

5. Noting reference to an object; concern- 
ing; relating to; as, “I will think of it.” 

6. Noting reference to material or compo- 
nent parts ; as, “ A ring of gold ” ; “A month 
of thirty days.” 

7. Noting re ferenoe to an aggregate ; among: 
as, “ The best of men.” 

8. Noting participation ; out of ; as, “ Of 
this little he had something to spare.” 

9. Noting reference to distance. “'Within a 
mile of my court.” Shah. 

10. Noting reference to time. “Them <?f old 
time.” Matt. V. 21. 

IX. Noting a name or appellation ;- called or 
named; as, “The state of Virginia”; “The 
city of London.” 

12. Noting change from one state to another ; 
from. “ 0, miserable of happy.” [ii.] Milton, 
jQf®- In many constructions wo now use hij where 
formerly of was used ; as, “ Trodden under* foot of 
men “ Seen of men.’’ “ When thou art 

bidden of any man to a wedding.” Luke. “ So used 
of every bearer.” Skak, 


Of was very anomalously used in some ancient 
phrases ; as, “ty bless beseech,” tor “ Whom I piay 
to bless.” 

I shall desire you of more acquaintince. Shak. 

I humbly do dcsiic ^ our grace or pardon. Shak. 

— The phrase “Qf pardon >ou I pray” occurs veiy 
often in Spenser. jSTares. 

4^ There is an arnbiginty in the use of the prepo- 
sition of in such an expression as “ Tlio fear of the 
enemy,” which may mean either the fear felt iy the 
enemy or the fear felt toicarda the enemy, the preposi- 
tion of noting in the drst case the relation of cause or 
subject, and in tlie second tliat of object. Mulligan, 

j8s^ Participles used as nouns, and preceded by the, 
are piopeily followed by o/ before an object j as, ** The 
reading of the Scriptures.” 

Of (Law.) a phrase applied to the counsel 

employed by a paity in a cause, oi whoso name ap- 
pears upon the papeis. Burrdl. — Ofcouiwe, in natuial 
or legular older. — Of late, m late times. — Of old, 
formerly. 

jl OFF (8f or Siuf) [of, S, W. P. E. F. Ja. Sm. ; S.uf, 
J, K. Wb. Ka7'es], ad. [“This is the same 
word as the last, alteied in form, in order to 
suit some particular applications.” JS'w^ar^.] 
Noting separation or distance ; from, in the 
sense of distance or of : — frequent- 
ly opposed to 03i. “The.' q//.' Johnson. 

About thirty paces off were placed harquebusiers. Knollea. 

Off and on, now remiss or away from the matter, 
now intent on it. (Maut.) On diflerent tacks towaids 
and fioin the land. — Offhand, at once , without study 
or pren'ed'»*s*’Op , piorrp*!’ — take off. ^^Off 

f , . I \.r hit..-.' - • - / his head.” Cibber. 

— To come off, to escape by some accident oi subter- 
fuge:— in painting and sculptuie, it implies iclief or 
projection. — To get off, to make escape. — To go off, 
to desert ; to abandon : — applied to guns, to rake fire 
and be discharged. — To take of, to mimic or ndicule 
peculiarities. — Well or ill off, fortunate oi unfortu- 
nate ; successful or unsucccshful. 

From off, though a redundant expression, is 
sanctioned by the usage of good writers. 

The waters were dried npfi'om ojf the earth. Gen. viii. 13. 

The cleigy kept this charge o//'us. Leslie, 

Would I might never stir/» om of this place. idiak, 

K*;*'** t-s I ''’“'•'•'r'' ir’-tri, 

' I'l Biydenm 

'P • : , "I. ' « » ' >! • • ' ii 

1. . 'I ■ . Byion. 

II 6PF, iniet'J. Away ! begone ! depart 1 

Offl or I fly foi 0 ^ er from thy sight. Smith, 

II 5ff, prep. 1. Not on. “I , . . was never off 
my lo^, nor kept my chamber a day.” Temple. 

2. Distant from: along, but not near; as, 
“ O^the coast.” 

II OFF, a. Most distant; — opposed to 7iear; as, 
“ The ojf side ” ; “ The ojf horse.” Smart. 

5F'PAL, n, [Eng. and fall . — But. afoal; 
Ger*. abfall; Dan. ajfald; Sw. affaU.'] 

1. 1 Any refuse ; any thing worthless. Bp, Hall. 

2. Waste meat ; garbage. Arbuthmt. 

3. The refuse parts of animals killed for food. 

In the cattle trade, applied to the trimmings 
of the crops, the shoulders, bolhos, shanks, heads, 
tails, Soc., of carcasses. Smmonds. 

OF-FENOE', 71. [L. qffensa; ojfendo, to offend ; It. 
offesa; Sp. q/ifma; Fr. offense,) 

1. Attack; assault; aggression; onset. 

Equal skill in all the weapons of offence. S. Rtchanhon, 

2. Displeasure; anger; wrath; indignation. 

Ho was content to give them just cause of o fence, when 

they had power to niuke just rc\ eiigc. mbiey. 

3. Injury ; iiipistice ; atiront ; wrong. 

I have gi\ en my opinion against the untliority of two OToat 
men. hut I liope without offnirr to their moniorub. for I 
loved them li-v mg, and reverence them dead. Drydcn. 

4. Cause of displeasure or disgust ; scandal. 

A snare and an ofenre unto the people. 1 Jfefac, iv, 

5. The transgression of a law; an act com- 
mitted against a law, or omitted where the law 
requires it ; a misdemeanor ; a trespass ; a mis- 
deed ; a crime ; sin. 

O, my o fence is rank, it smells to heaven; 

It hath the priniul, eldest curse up<.iu it, 

A brothel's muidur. Shdk. 

Syn. — Offence is a very general and indefinite 
term, and it may be a crime, or any act tiiat is offen- 
sive. T^espasts and tranagression are violations oi 
some law or rule of duty ; misdemeanor, an act less 
atrocious than a crime ; misdeed, a private wrong or a 
misconduct ; an affront, a personal wrong or oflbnce. 
— See Displeasure, Error. 

t gp-F&NCB'PO'L, a. Injurious ; giving displeas- 
ure. “ Your most ojf'enceful act.” Shak. 

QP-PfiNCE'L^ISS, a. Not giving offence; inof- 
fensive ; unoffending ; innocent. Milton. 
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pF-PjSND', V. a, [L. qffendo; oh, against, and 
fendo, to strike ; It. offmidere ; Sp. Render ; Fr. 
offenser.'l [i. offended ; pp, offending, of- 
fended.] 

1. t To assault ; to assail ; to attack. Sid^iey, 

2. To make angry ; to affront; to displease; 
to irritate ; to fret ; to vex ; to chafe. 

Let r i • ''' rt ;« •# 7 . ' t’l , ’ > * .i’/ Power, 

My M ! ,.1 ,i I ■ , Is . .. 1 .• i 'c. Milton. 

3. To violate ; to transgress ; to disobey. 

Marry, sir, he hath ojffended the law. SJiaJc. 

4. To injure ; to hurt ; to damage. 

Consult huw we may henceforth most ojjenil our enemy; 

Oui own loss how repair, Milton. 

5. To cause to commit an offence. 

Whoso shall offend one of these little ones. Matt, xviii. 6. 

<‘To nffond orisrinally siirnifies to impinjje, that 
is, to stumble, oi liii d i>iltloi|') 1> upon somewhat ly- 
in^ cross our way, so as thereby to bo cast down, or 
at least to be disoidored m our posture, and stopt in 
our prof^ress ; whence it is well transferred to deuute 
our being through any incident temptation brought 
into sin, wlieieby a man is thrown down, or bowed 
from his upriglit estate, and interrupted from prose- 
cuting a steaily course of piety and viituo.” Barrouy. 

Syn.-— See Displease. 

PP-FEND', i\ n. 1. To cause anger or displeasure. 

I shall offend^ if 1 detain or give it. Shui. 

2. To sin ; to do wrong or injustice ; to trans- 
gress ; to commit any transgression or offence ; 
— sometimes used with ayauist. 

Ho onnio, and with him Eve, more loath, though first 

To oJ/hn(, dificountenanccd both, and discomposed. Milton. 

Our liiuffuttge is cxtuunoly inipcifoct; and, in many m- 
stuiicos, 1 1 upomh atuxintt every pai t of gi ummar. SujiJt. 

QP-FEND'jEIR, One who offends ; a guilty per- 
son ; a transgressor ; a criminal ; a culprit. 

pF-FflND'iNG, «. Offence ; transgression; crime. 

This is the head and front of my offending. Shah. 

pP-PJdND'R]g:ss, n. A woman who offends. Shah. 

t OF-FftN'tSI-BDE, a. Hurtful. Cotgrave. 

pF-FfiN'SIVK, a. [It. offamivoi, Sp. of&nsivo\ 
Fr, 

1. ‘Making, or used in making, the first at- 
tack ; aggressive; assailant; — opposed to 
femive. Kn ojfonjthy wdx.*' Bacon. ** OJ^en-^ 
sivc engines.** Wilkins. 

2. Causing anger, pain, or disgust ; disgust- 
ing; d(‘testal>lc ; displeasing; injurious; abu- 
sive ; insolent ; rude ; contumelious ; reproach- 
ful. 

The top iH level; an offensive aeat 

Of wm, ami from the war a«ai«* retreat. JDrj/den, 

Syn.—* OfftoMiof siuoll, munuor ; diiffuitiiiff or dis~ 
plmaniff appearance ; abuMre language ; inwlmt or 
rudfi maiizuTs ; injurious oimUuct : — offensive war ; 
aff/fresowe moaHuri). — Boo Invidious, Obnoxious, 

pF-FfeN'BlVB, ». A state or po.sture of aggres- 
sion or attack ; — opposed to defsnsm ; as, To 
act on the offensive. Clarke. 

pF-FftN'BlVK-LY, ad. In an offensive manner. 

pP-pj^N'siVK-Nf:Sfc3, n. The state or the quality 
of being offensive. Grexo, 

f)F'FJ6;u, t. a. [L. offero ; oh, in the way of, and 
firo, to bear; It. offrire\ Sp. ofrectir\ Fr. 

*^0ffnrA [i. <)FFHUKD;y7/>.OFPEHI,\G, OI^PBUED.] 

1. To present ; to exhibit for acceptance or 
for rejection ; to propose; to tender; to proffer. 

I draad the Orfuki. yea, when they offer gifts, dwn'ey's Virg. 

2. To sacrifice ; to immolate- 

And th«r«on 

Offere t wect-smclllug gums, and fruits, nud flowers. jiifRfOA. 

3. To bid, as a price or compensation.^ 

K(*r, lihiiuliUt thou nfftruW thy littlv store, 

W til rit h hdat y odd, but off r inorv. Ihydm. 

4. To show ; to furnish ; to propose ; to give. 

« Our author offers no reason.** Bocks. 

To offer iBioUme, to assault ; to attack with hostile 
iatsadons. 


Syn. — Offer a premium, a reward, a pi 
^.rlfics. <^s fkmiliarly, prsoent respecti 


sacrincs. mss famuiariy, prsoent re 
Opfr religiously. 0#sr a sum ; prapoi 
pries; tender a payment. » Bee OlVE. 


prayer, or a 
cthrtly, and 


terms; bid a 


5f'F3R, V. n. 1. To be present ; to be at hand ; 
to present Itself. 

The oocajiUm effifra, and the youth oompHes. JPrprfen. 
a. To make an attempt or trial ; — formerly 
sometimes used with at. 

We ««m« does to the ihore, and offered to land. Jffoeon. 


I OF'F^R, n. [It. offerta \ Sp. oferta ; Fr. qffre.’] 

1. A proposal to be accepted or i ejected ; that 
which is odered ; propobition ; prorfer ; tender. 

I nevci liked thv talk, thy opera less, 

Now both abhor. Milton. 

2. The act of bidding, or the price bid. 

Making by second hand their offia s. Swift. 

3. Effort ; endeavor ; attempt, [r.] Bacon. 

Syn. — See Proposition. 

6f'F^:r-A-BLE, a. That maybe offered ; worthy 
of being offered. IF. Mountagu. 

5F'FJg;R-5R, n. One who offers or makes an offer. 

OP'P^lR-iN'G, w. 1. The act of one who offers; 
presentation; offer. 

2. That which is offered, — particularly in 
worship ; an oblation ; a sacrifice. 

40^ ** Offerings constituted a large portion of the 
Jewish worship. They consisted chiefly of broad, 
salt, fruits, wine, and oil, and had dilfuront names, 
according to the purposes for which they were em- 
ployed. In a modern sense, the term offering is ap- 
plied to certain dues payable by custom to tiie cliuicli, 
as the Easter offerings, dcc.’» Bmnde. 

OP'FJPR-TO-RY, n. [L. offertorinm'. It. offerto- 
Ho ; Sp, ofertorio ; Fr. offeTtoire.\ 

1. t The act of offering. Bacon. 

2. {Bed.') An anthem chanted in the Catho- 
lic service, being the first part of the mass, in 
which the priest prepares the elements for con- 
secration ; — in the communion service of the 
Church of England, the sentences read while 
the alms or offerings are collected. Braude. 

f OF'F?R-TURE, n. An offer; an overture; a 
proposal ; proposition. King Charles. 

OFF'— HAND, a. Done promptly, without study 
or hesitation ; unpremeditated. Q.u. Rev. 

5fF'—IIAND, arl. At the moment ; without de- 
liberation or delay. Qu. Rev. 

5F'r|CE (Sf'fifl), n. ][L. oMdum, or opifeium ; 
opus, work, hJid facio, to do ; It. officio \ off- 
CIO ; Fr. office.) 

1. The station, condition, or employment of 

an officer ; a public charge or employment ; a 
dignity attended with a public function. The 
insolence of office.** Shah. 

lie hath fbrsook the court, 

Broken hla stuff of offee. and dlsporscd 

The household of tho king. ShaJe. 

2. Peculiar or appropriate business, employ- 
ment, or function ; charge ; duty ; service. 

The first bringcr of uuwclcomc news 
Hath l>ut a losing opicei and his tongue 
Sounds over after as a sullou bell 
Hem einbured kiudh ng a departed friend. Sbxdc. 

The sun was n<‘arly set, and after him the star 
Of Ilcsiiei-ufl, whose offee is to bring 
Twilight upon oarUi. Mdton 

3. An act; — usually a voluntary act, and in 
a good sense ; a service. 

I would I could do n, good office between you. Shak. 

4. Act of worship. ** Morning’s holy office** 

Shak. 

5. Formulary of devotions. Bp. Taylor. 

6. A room, house, or place of business or con- 
sultation; ns, “A lawyers or a physician’s o^ce.** 

7. A name given to the pantry, scullery, 
wash-house, store-rooms, and noccssaiy out- 
houses, conveniences, and .subordinate build- 
ings of a detached dwclUng-house. Simmonds. 

Office found, {Bng. Law.) an inqniiy executed by 
some offirm's «f the crown, when certain events have 
oernrrod m roiiHcquencn of which tho crown becomes 
entitled to take piw'.es-.ion of real or fierHona? property, 
Buoli are the liniliiig ot trcaauro iinilHr cortai t circum- 
stances, the iutchtacy of a bastard, &:c. Brande. 

Syn.*— An effire i« held ; a ploca, filled ; a rharge, 
undertaken ; a funcfi&n or agency, performed ; buei^ 
ne$$, transacted, — See Business. 

t OF'FICE, f?. a. To perform ; to employ. Shah. 

6p'FICE-BEAr'®R, n. One who dischaws or 
holds an office. ^ Clarke. 

5f^FJ-CI5R, n. [Sp. oJkiur\ Fr. offider^ A per- 
son invested with an office, either civil, mili- 
tary, naval, or ecclesiastical ; a magistrate. 

1 am an officer of ttate. and come 

To apeak with Corlolanua. Sdude. 

dF'Fl-C^E, e. a, U. officered ; pp. officer- 
ing, OFFICERED.! To fumish with officers ; to 
appoint officers over. 

Wha* could w« axpftct from an army qffieered by Triah 
Paplafci and ontJawa? Addietm. 


0F-P!''CIAL (of-ftsh’al), a. [L. offff>ciaUs\ It 
ttjfficiaJe ; Sp. ojicial', Fr. officiel.) 

1. Relating to an officer or office derived 
from tho pioper office or officer, or from the 
proper authority ; authoritative. 

“ In some cases, the Latin phrase ez officio is 
made to express tlnsiueaiung, ati an ex officio iniorma- 
tioii, i. e. an infoimation by Virtue of the office which 
the intorraer holds.*’ Smart. 

2. Conducive by virtue of its office, [r.] 

The stomach, and other pai ts official unto nutriment. Browne. 

Official value, of merchandise, in England, is the 
value settled as edrly as lfl9G, by which all the articles 
of export are ascertained without logard to any sub- 
sequent variation m the market-price of the art'cles 
thojiisolves ; and it differs from tho declared, i eal, or 
supposed actual value at the time and place of impor- 
tation or exportation. 7\ PitLm. 

OF-pI"CIAL (of-flsh'al), n. [Fr.] One invested 
with an office, particularly with authority to 
take cognizance of causes in ecolesiaytic.il ju- 
risdiction. Camd&n, 

OF-Fi"CIAL-LY (of-fish^al-Ie), ad. In an official 
manner ; by authority ; by virtue of an office. 

OP-Fi"CIAL-TY (of-Hsh'eil-te), n. [Fr. officially.'] 
{Laio.) The court of an official. ‘ Brande. 

OP-Fi"Cl-A-Ry (of-flsh^e-a-ro), a. Relating to an 
office; official- ‘ ' Pilkington. 

QP-PF'C1-ATE (of-fish'e-at), v. n. [It. officiare ; 
Sp. ojiciar ; Fr. officierl] [t. officiated ; pp . 
officiating, officiated.} 

1. To act in any office ; to discharge the du- 
ties of an office. 

Who of the bishops or priests that officiate in the church 
can, with n good conscience, onut any pait ot‘ that which is 
commanded by the atuiesaid law i Stillun/Jleet. 

2. To perform an office for another. Johnson. 

t OF-FF'CI-ATE, V. a. To give or furnish in con- 
sequence of office ; to dispense. ** Stars . . , 
merely to officiate light.'* Milton. 

OF-PF'CJ-AT-ING, p. a. Performing an office for 
another; acting. ‘‘ Officiating clergy.” Eustace. 

QP-Fp'Ct-A-TQR (of-fish'o-a-tor), ?i. One who of- 
ficiates. Wm. Jay. 

6F-Fl-Cl'Ni).L, or QF-PIc'J-NAL [Hf-f^-st'n^l, J. 
F. Ja. Sm. b. ; of-fts'q-nal, r. E. K. C. B. Wr. 
Wb,], a. [L. a shop ; lt.qffcinale; Spi 

qfrcmal; Fr. q/Jieinal.] Relating* to, used, or 
sold in a shop ‘or place of business. 

Officinal plants and drugs arc those on sale In shops. Smart. 

QF-Fl"CrOUS (of-flhh'us), a. [L. ojiciosus ; It. 
offioioso ; Sp. offrtoso ; Fr. offfeieux.] 

1. Doing good offices ; active to perform ser** 
vices or benefits. 

Yet not to earth are those bright luminarios 
Officious, but to thee, earth’s habitant. Milton. 

You, valiant Cutts, the offieiom Muses crown, Taldrn. 

2. Interposing in affairs without being de- 
sired; busy; niecldling; meddlesome; inter- 
meddling; interfering; obtrusive; pragmatical. 

Syn. — An officious person offers Ins service-? or aa- 
sisiiuice when they aro not warned , an obtrut^tre per- 
son obtrudes his opinion or hi-< company w'hen not 
called for; a mrddtiitg or meddlesome person inter- 
meddles with what does not concern him. 

QP-fI'^CIOITS-LY (qf-fifsh*UH-l?), ad. In an offi- 
cious manner ; * busily ; obtrusively, Milton. 

QF.-FP'GIOlTS-NiSlSS Cof-nsh*us-n«S«), n. The qual- 
ity of being officious or pragmatic ; forwardness. 

6P'PJNG, n. {Kmd.) That part of the sea which 
is at a considerable distance off the shore, 
where there is deep water. Rees. 

6pp'SCMr-|NG, 7t. [oj?* and «cowr.} That which 
is scoured off ; refuse ; recrement. Bam. iii. 45. 

6pp^BC0m, n. Refuse ; offscouring. Smart. 

Cpp^SCOM, a. Refuse ; vile ; rejected. Todd. 

6b'P's^T, n. [off find set.) 

1. A sprout; shoot of a plant; a slip:*— a 

part separated ; a detachment. Qa. Rev. 

Borne plantH aro roioed firom any part of the root, other* fay 
offaetB, iMchu 

2. (Bookkeeping.) A sum set off against an- 

other sum as an equivalent ; a counterbaljmce ; 
a set-off. Smart. Vh. Oh. 

3. (Starveying.) A short course measured 
perpendicularly to a longer onv.tkutieb Peek. 
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4. {Arch,) The superior surface left uncOT- ! 
ered where the thickness of a wall diminishes, 
forming a ledge. Bmnde, 

DPF'tSET, V, a. [?. OFFSET ; pp- OFFSETTING, 
OFFSET.] To cancel by a coiitiary account or 
sum ; to set one thing against another. Headley, 

OPP'S^IT-STAPF, n. {Surveying.) A rod, usually 
10 links in length, for measuring ott’sets.Dct. § P. 

6 FP^sn66T, n. \pff and shoot,) An offset or 
shoot ; a branch. Rev, 

6 FP'-SIDE, n. The right, or right-hand, side. 

5FP'SKrP, n. That part of a landscape which re- 
cedes from the spectator into distance. JFairholt, 

Gff'SPRING, ». [o^and 

1. Propagation ; production. Hooker, 

2. A child or childien ; a descendant or 

descendants ; issue ; progeny, **Not our 

oJfi>pringf but our brethren.” South, 

3. Production of any kind, Den/iam, 

4 . -t Descent; origin. 

Nor was her princely oj^prina damnified, 

Or aufrht disi)ariiged by these colois base. Fairfax. 

Syn .— piofremjf and issue are all applied 
to children , offitpruiir and issue are used for one or 
more , prosreny^ a collective noun, is used for more 
tlian one. When children are spoken of, the term 
off^prmft IS Used, as a child is said to bo the only 
of his parents ; but when parents are spoken 
of, their chihhon aio termed protreny^ and a parent is 
said to have a nuiuenms or a healthy proircny. The 
term isi>ue is used only in lolation to persons deceased, 
as a man is said to die with or without Ds- 

scendunts and posterity are terms never applied solely | 
to children, but they are used i.ompiehmi^ivel) to ni- 
eludo children, grandchildren, gre.u-gr*iiidrliiidreii, 
&c., without limitation , as a man is said to have a 
niimeioiis poAteritij ; and the whole human race aio 
said to he the descendants or posterity of Adam and 
Eve. 

OF-F0S'CATE, V. a, [L. ojfiisco, ofuscatHS,) 

' To cloud ; to obfuscate. Wodroephe. 

6F-FUS-0A'TIQN, n, [L. offuscatio.) Tho act 
of darkening ; obfuscation. Donne, 

OFF'WARD, a, {Naiit,) Inclining ^vith the side 
to the* water, as a ship when aground. Crahh, 

C^FT (3ft or awft) [5ft, W, P, B, F, Ja, Sni, TFr. ; 
awft, S. J, K, Xares], ad, [Goth, nfta; A. S. 
oft; Ger. oftj Dan. ofte; Sw. ofta,) Often; 
fiequently. [Little used now except in poetry,] 

In labors more abundant, in stripes above measure, in 
prisons more fre<j.uent, ui deaths oft, 2 Cor. xU 2a. 

II f)FT, a. Frequent ; repeated, [it.] 

Till <1/7 converse with heavenly habitants 

Begin to cast a beam on the outward shape, Juuton, 

II fiF'TEN’ (srfn or tw'fa) [Sf fn. S, IK. P. P. Ja^ 
Sm, Wr , ; S.w'fn, J. IC yure<t% ad. [comp, ov- 
TENini; superL optenkst.] Frequently; re- 
peatedly ; many times ; not steldom. 

Whole houses, of tin ir whole dcstris possessed, 

Are qftf n rinneil at tlieir own re<|u«8t. J}ryuen, 

Syn. — See Frequently, 

II OF^TEN (Bffii), a. Frequent. [».] 

Use a little wine for thy stoxnach'js sake end thine often 
InfirmitTob. 1 TUn* v. tSt. 

The often copying of it hath tired w»y pen. I/ilton, 

"By eften alllanee with great and princely Aimilies. Fenim. 

|(5P'TRN-BBAR^lNa,dt. {Rot,) Producing more 
than twice in one season. Ilemtow, 

II OF'TEN-Nftss (3f fn-n3»), n. Frequency, [u.] j 
The seldonninesB and eftenness of doing well. Jlaoker, 

(fdF'TEN-SlTHjtwf. Frequently; often. OAwcer, i 

|j+^F^TEN— TfOE, Frequently; often. JBrunne, 

0 OP'TEN-TfMES (5v'fr<.tyma!), ad. Frequently; 

often. Hooker. 

II ^FT'TfMEi^, adn Oftentimes, [r.] Milton. 

n, [Gr. dy5od?, iySodSogJ 

1 . A poem of eight lines. Milmrni. 

3, A body of eight persons. Be, Rev. 

5G-I)0-AS'Ti£!H, n. [Or. eighth, and <rrf- 

a verse.] A poem of eight H4e8. J>rayton. 

♦». (Arch.) A moulding eonsisting of 
two members, the one concave the other con- 
vex; cymatium; oyma.*«-See CyaiA. Weak. 

t (^G-GAN-NP'TION (3g.g|ui-nT0hSm>, n. [h, og- 
mnnto, to growl,] The act of snarling like a 
dog ; murmuring ; grumbling. Mountagu, 


6g^HAAI, n. A kind of steganogr^hy, or secret 
writing, practised by the ancient Irish. A&tle. 

p-GiVE' [o-jiv', Sm.; o'jfv, Ja.], n. [Fr.] (Arc/i.) 
The rib which crosses a groined vault diago- 
nally. Button, 

O'GLE (o'gi), D. a. [Dut. ooy7ie»,oof7>the eye.] [/. 

OGLED J pp. OGLING, OGLED.] To vieW Ulth Side 

glances, as in fondness; to cast glances at 
slyly ; to gloat upon. 

Whom is ho ogling yonder? himself in his looking-glass 

Aibiithnot. 

O'GLE, n, A side glance ; a look of fondness. 

The watchful ogle and delusive smiles. Qay. 

O'GLpR, n. One who ogles; a sly gazer, Addison. 

O'GLING, n. The xjractice of viewing with side 
glances; a sly glance. Burke. 

6g^LI- 6 (o'le-o), n, [It.] A medley. —-See Olio. 

O'GRE (o'gur), n. [Fr. ogre.) One of a race of 
imaginary nion&teis of the East, usually repre- 
sented as cannibals of malignant dispositions, 
and as endowed with gigantic height and great 
power. 

“It is probable that the term ogre is derived 
from Oegir, one of the giants m tho Scandinavian 
mytliology ; though it has been alleged, with perhaps 
more probability, that it has been boriowcd froai the 
Offurs or Onogurs, a desperate and savage Asiatic 
hoide, which ovenan pait of Euiope about the mid- 
dle of the 5th century.” Braude. 

O'Gll^SS, n. [Fr. ogresse.) A female ojjrc or 
imaginary monster. Arahiaii Nights. 

O'GR^SS, ?i. (Hei\) A cannon ball of a bl.ick 
color; gnnstone. ' Ashmoh. 

O-^Y’G'PAN’j delating to Ogygcs, a king of 
Attica, or to a great inundation, said to have 
taken place daring his reign. LyclU 

on (6), interj. Denoting pain, sorrow, lamenta- 
tion, anxiety, or surprise. — See O. 

oIl, 71 . [A. S. a?l\ Dut. oly ; Ger. ocl; Dan. oUe ; 
Sw. of/rt.— -Or. Uaiov; L. ohton; It. olio; Sp. 
olco ; Fr. huiie. — W, okw.) A term applied to 
two dissimilar and distinct products obtained 
from various bodies, both animal and vegetable. 

jOtiT' There are two groat classes of eifs, the fat, 
unctuous, or feed, and tho essential or volatile. Tho 
former are usually bland and mild to tho tasto ; tho 
latter, hot and pungoiit. The fat oils may bo liquid or 
solid, but they are easily fusible, and when lnoup[lit 
in contact with paper they make a groasy mark, and 
render tho paper tiaiislucont ; whereas the volatile 

‘ oils leave no stain. The lat oils occur both in vcko- 
taliles and animals $ tho essential oils in voK^'^^blcs 
alone. Toinlmson. Vre. 

t Oil of brick, or philosopher^ s oil, an ernpyreurnatic 
oil obtained by subjecting a brick, wUicJi has been 
soaked in oil, to tJio process of (hstillatioii at a iuith 
teiiifieraturG. JSmndc.— OH of nfriolj tho (ild name of 
sviphurit mUf, Braade. — Oil of wine ^ a liquid obtained 
by roiitinuing the distillation of alcohol and sulpiiitnc 
acid bo>ond tho point at which othtT is produ<*eil, 
Francis, — Oil of tale, a nostrum foriuorly m great 
repute as a cosmetic. JVarca. 

C3jEL, V. a. [*. OILED ; pp. OILING, OILED.] To 

smear or lubricate with oil. Il’offo/i* 

oTl'BAG, 7%, A bag, cyst, or gland in animulw, 
containing oil. Wright. 

0 I 1 /-BEK-TI 4 E, «. An insect of the genus Jl/e- 
he, from the joints of the lej^ of which exudes 
an oily yellowish liquor, used in rheumatic com- 
plaints. Baird. 

bYrd, n. (Omith.) A bird of the order 
Passvrcs and sub-family Sittimr. Gray. 

OIE'-cAke, n- The marc, or substance which 
remains after the oil has been expressed from 
the seeds of flax, rape, &c, ; — used for feeding 
cattle, and for nnmtire. Farm. Bncy, 

(5lE'-CLftTH, «. A cloth or canvas having on 
one side a thick coat of oil paint. W. Bncy. 

6Il^-c6x 4-<PR (-kfid-vt), n. A pigment ground 
and diluted in oil. Beykt. 

dlXi'-DRlED, G. Exhausted of oil. Bhak. 

dlL'JBJR, n. 1. One who oils. 

2. A trader in oils ; an oilman, [n.] Hutoet. 

&(h%-KY, n. The goods of an oilman. Loudon. 

<jrLgT-H6tE, n. See F.yrlp-t-i«ol«. Crahh. 


oIl'-GAS, n. An illuminating gas obtained by 
decomposition of a fat oil. \Vug}tt. 

OIL'I-Nj&SS, n. The- quality of being oily ; unc- 
tuousness. Bacon. 

OIL'MAN, 71.; pi. OILMEN. One who deals in 
oils, or lu both oils and pickles. Johnson. 

CiiL'— nYtT, n, 1. A name for various butyraccous 
nuts and seeds yielding oil, as the buttei-niit, 
the ground-nut, Ibe cocu.i-nut, iStc. Bimmonds. 

2. A North American shrub; Jlafiid- 

toma oleijera. Gray. 

5lL'— PAINT-fNG, 71. Painting in which the me- 
dium for using the colors is oil. Brando. 

rilL'— PALM (-pain), 7 %. A species of palm which 
furnishes palm-oil ; EUois Guhiemsis. Baird. 

OIL'— I’RfiSS, 71. A mill or machine for squeezing 
out oil from seeds or pulp. Bi7nmoHds. 

OIL'-SEED, n. The seed of the Richius cemmu^ 
7 US, or castor-oil plant. Crahh. 

olL'— SHOP, n. An oilman’s shop. Johnson. 

OIL— SKIN, 7 ^. rreparccl leather or linen for 
making water-proof gaimouts. Simtnands. 

OlL'— STONE, 71. A kind of hone slate, of which 
there arc two vaiioties, the black and llie white, 
imported from Turkey. Bimmonds. 

OIL'-TREE, 71. (Hot.) 1. A tree of the genus 
RicinuSy or Pa hn a- ('hr isti ; the liianus com- 
ommis, or castoi-oil }>lant. Crahh, 

2. A species of Bassia which yields an oil 
used by the poorci nati\os of India for lamps, 
soap, and cookeiy ; Bussia /onytfo/ia. Kng, Cyc, 

OIL'Y, a. Consisting of, containing, or resom- 
hling oil. ** That viscous oily inatU'r.” Plghy^ 
‘‘ Flattery’s guile in oily words profuse.” Glorvr. 

oIl'Y-GRAIN (b!ti'(»-graiij, 71. {Bot.) A plant 
which ])iodiiccs tho bccus called 
7 nuni oricniak. MiUvr. 

olri'V-PALM (bll'e-p.im), 7 i. A tree which fur- 
nisKcs palm-oil; Bhus Gmneonsis. MiUvr. 

61 NT, 7 \ a, [Fr. oindrv, to oint. — S(‘e Anoint.] 
[f. ointed; pp. oiMtixo, ointud.] To snii'iir 
vvith ointment or witli soniethmg uuetnouM; to 
anoint. ** Directing arrows,” Drytlvn. 

They <>m< their naked htubs with mothered <ill, Prptlt n, 

oInt'M^INT, 71, Any soft, unctumis substance <ir 
eompouml used for smearing the body or for 
healing a diseased part ; ungmmt. 

Lift) and hmff luiultii that grucIouH ointment /Jtnvo. SiH itier. 

0KB, 71. A Turkish weight of about tl*| pounds, 

/>A*A« a mpiLHUro of raparify in ninia:ary and 
Wallacliia tho oke is about pints. Suamimils* 

o'KgN-lTE, «. (Min.) A fibrous silicate of rum* ; 
a Vtiriety of dysclasite. Fng. Cyv, 

o'K^R, n. A color. — See 0( *11 itK. Bidnvy. 

O'KliNt (Bof.) A tropical plant, the pods of 
which are used in th<* mm-il.igimms mmp Ciillcd 
gomho; lUhisvim c$cnkttius;-^\ytxitvu alHoocAm, 
ocra, and okro. Farm. Htiey. 

rtL-A-UtTH'RON, n. [Gr. 6 X 04 , all, niid HiptOpllt, 
a nunib(‘r.] The univt'rsnl calculator ; •— an iu- 
htiiiuicnt m\i‘ut(*cl by M. Laur, for the Uhc of 
surveyors and engineers. Crahh. 

6LD, a. [A. S. etrld; Frs, aid, erla, and mH; 
DnUoiofT; Ocr.aU; thm. ahitr, Hffv ; Hw. hider. 
— See Eld.] [f.’o/«;/. oLDKtt, or rldkr; su* 
Jfcrl OLDBftT, or F.LIlUMT.] 

1, Fur advanced in life; having existed many 
years, or for a long time ; nged ; elderly : not 
young ; as, ** An old mm ” ! ** An oki tree.” 

Thmt Abmhttin frave up th* Khmt, «ndiU«d In a ftwsl ukt 
nge, mil old man ami full orvt^arw. (Jon, kxi** H. 

T’htti fit mtin t ut. Miittm. 

2. Decayed by time; having been long worn, 
or used ; not new. 

Thy mlinent WNVttd i»nt old upow th«, Ikmi, vlll. 4, 
Having been nmde or produced a long time-. 

No ni«n« hnvtiiir tinink ofti wlnt, iOMtirHtwiiy ilmitriiUh 
newt tar h« oaUh. The oM b bvt««rr. /.site % . itk 

4. Ancient ; that existed long ngo *, antique 1 
not modern ; »«, ♦‘The oU Norman* Frem-h.” 

Thou not thv iK'tvhtM.r'i l.uutfitHrk, vkhkii 

lh#y of Hint* haw wt in Htinv tnhrra tins . Prut. »l». 14 
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6. Of long continuance ; begun long ago. 

He spoke to an old acfiuaintaiice. Camden.. 

6. Long practised ; old in practice; as, “He 
is an old tninsgressor.” 

Habt thou maiked the old way which wicked men have 
trodden/ Jo6xxu. 15. 

7. Applied to land that has long been cleared 
or cultivated, in contradistinction to land newly 
brought under cultivation. 

8. Of any fcpccified duration; as, “Three 

months ofef” ; “ Two houis iShak. 

How oW art thou? No* nyr-i’;'' *o ^ore a woman for 
singing, nor so ohl to < • 'i ■ i . n* .. f • " dhak. 

9. Subsisting before something else; of the 
previous year; as, “The old crop."’ 

Thou neod’st not make new 8onge, but sing the old, Cowley. 

10. In burlesque language, more than 

enough; abundant; frequent, [k,] 

If a man wore porter of hell-gate, he should have old turn- 
ing of the key. iiltak. 

Here will be an old abusing of God’s patience and the 
king’s English. Sluik. 

An old ringing of bells, Tarlton^ IfiUO. 

11. Shrewd; cunning; sagacious; wise. 

Vane, young in years, but m sage counsel old, Milton. 

12. Applied as a teim of reproach. [Vulgar.] 

0/oW, long ago ; from ancient times. “ Tliy throne 

is eatabhhliod of Ps. xciii. 2 . — Old red-sand- 

stone, {GeoL) a scrios of rocks winch sepaiate the 
yoiingps't slatiH (Tiansition Hocks) from thomounta?*! 
liiiK'-sroiiQ and coal. It is included in Murchison’s De- 
vonian sy.stem of rocks. Brande. 

Syn, — Old is opjioHod both to new and to young ; 
ancient is oi)[iO'^ed to modern ; mtiquated^to customary 
or e'ttnhliA/ird ; old-fashioned, to new-fashioned ; obsolete.^ 
to the current^ or what is now in use, — An old man ; 
an old house ; an ancient family ; ancient history ; an 
antique goin ; an antiquated custom; old fashioned 
stylo of dress , ohsidete words. — Old, ancient, and an- 
tique rise upon each other in moaning. An old recoid ; 
an ancient lucord , an antique rocovd. Blderly is loss 
than aired ; and atred, loss than old. Elderly and aged 
are more roipoctlnl loiins, •i*' applied to persons, than 
old — Seo Ancient, ELuniiLV. 

OLD^-AIJJE, n. The advanced period of life ; se- 
nility ; — opposed to youth. Milton. 

OhU'~2AciM^-L()H, n- An unmarried man ud- 
vimced in life. 

ObD'BN (Ol'du), a. Old; ancient; as, “ Olden 
time.” 

Blood Imth been ihed ere now, T th’ olden time. Shak. 

Fveominiint'**i*ii)n in inlunlU" n«irte5‘ito»l mi oup mlnda 
iMl'i thi‘ ‘piiuii'il thuiiilfibolH 111 I'll* tiiiil G’ (•■jo- 
in's III ohh II iiiiw (Jii Jii I liVhS. 

;3ii^*'riiiH word is once, used by 8hakspeare ; and it 
docs not app(»ar to have been muchusod by writers of 
hts tiino, or by writers who preceded him. — Johnson 
{17,V>) says, “ This word is not now in use.” It has, 
iiovvi'vci, been much used of late, in imitation of 
air hair language. 

old'-FAoed, 05 . Having an old aspect. Shak. 

oLD'-FAfiH-lONKD (-M«d), Formed according 
to oljsolotc custom ; out of fashion ; antiquated. 

The awopil* in the ar«enalof Veiiloe are old-fuaJnoiuul. 

Addison. 

OU)-OftN^TLR-MAN-LY, a, Ilelating to, or like, 
an Old gentleman. * Clarke. 

OLD^IBII, «. Somewhat old, Sherwood. 

old'-lAng-synr, n. See Aulb-XiAng-synb. 

i)M)'-M.VID, n. An unmarried woman advanced 
in life. 

i)Ll)'Ng;.SS, 71. The quality or the state of being 
old ; antiquity ; — opposed to 7iewnrss. 

\Vv nUoubl wrw In m’wne«8 of spirit, snd not in the old- 
lut-soi the leuei. /foill. vli. 0, 

7t. The name f^ven by watch-makers 
to olive-oil, after it has peen purihed and ren- 
dered limpid. Ogilme. 

t 6 ld'-BAU) (*HSd), a. Long since said, Spemor. 

6Ll>'"8T^'bl3, «. See Style, 

OLD'-TfiW'TA-MftNT, n. The name given to that 
part of Scripture which contains the ooUoctod 
works of the inspired writers before the advent 
of Christ. Bramk. 

6Ll)'-WfFE,«. ; pL Sld^-wIvb?, LA contempt- 
uous name for a prating old woman, 

Xittfhot profkne and oM'Witm* Aiibles, I Ttm. Ir. T. 

2. (leh.) A kind of fish; the wrasse; La* 
hru9 mammHm. Tarrell. 

Or, Ual«t an olive.] { Bat.) 


A genus of plants, containing many species, the 
best known and most important of which is the 
olive-tree (Olea Europtea), which is cultivated 
for its fruit and oil. Baird. 

O-L^-AC'I-NOIJS, a. "T. ol pertaining to 

the olive; olea (Gr, 'il.ic; It. oligmo- 

so ; Sp. oleaginoso-, Fr. oleagineux.) Possessing 
the properties of oil ; oily ; unctuous. Arbuthnot. 

O-LJp-A^'l-NOyS-NfiSS, n. Oiliness. Boyle. 

Q-LE-A 'Jkf£JY, n. [L.] {Med.) A liniment com- 
posed of oils ; an oil-ointment. Crabb. 

0-L?-AN'DjpR, n. [Fr. oUa7%dref\ {Bot.) A 
poisonous plant, of the genus A^mww, native of 
the Indies, but found wild in southern Euiope 
by the side of streams and the sea-coast, having 
large, bright-red flowers ; rose-bay. Ejig. Cyc. 

O-Lg-AS'T^R, n. [L.] A genus of apetalous 
exogenous plants, having a soft, succulent fruit, 
which is sometimes eaten ; BUeagnus. E7ig.Cye. 

O'L^-A-TE, 71. {Cheni.) A salt formed of oleic 
acid and a base. Ure. 

aL-lg:-CRA'NON, or Q-Lj&C'RA-N5N, 7i. [Gr. klivq, 
the ulna, and icpaviov^ the head.] (Anat.) The 
head or projection of the elbow ; a large process 
at the upper extremity of the ulna. Dunghson. 

Q-LfiF'I-ANT, or O'L^-FI-ANT [o-ISf^c-gint, C. B. 
Cl. Brando ; S-l^-fi'suit, Sm. ; sMe-ft-gnt, D7).], a. 
[L. oZeo, to smell, and facto, to make ; Fr. o/e- 
Jiant.) {Chern.) Noting a gas, which is a varie- 
ty of bicarbuietted hydrogen, containing four 
equivalents of carbon, and four of hydiogcn, 
discoveicd in 1796, by certain associated Dutch 
chemists;' — so named because when mixed 
with twice its volume of chlorine gas it is con- 
densed, and forms a liquid compound of an 
oily consistence. 

It ia usually prepared by heating together one 
meaHiue of spirits of wnno with three measures of oil 
of vitriol. Oraham, 

O'Lgl-lG, 05. [Fr. oli'iqxw.) {ChcTn.) Noting an 
acid resulting from the action of alkalies upon 
the claine, or liquid part of oils and fats. Brando. 

O'L^I-Ine, n. [Pr. o¥im.) (CAm.) Tlie fluid 
portion of fats and oils ; liquid oil cxpi’cssed 
from fat ; — fonucrly called elam. P. Cyc. 

6-L5-6M'E-T5R, 71. [L, olmtm (Gr. tlaiov), oil, 

and Gr. plrpov, measure.] An instrument to 
test the quality or purity of oil. Clarke. 

O'LJJ-fiN, n. {Chem.) A liquid obtained by dis- 
tilling oleic acid mixed with lime. P, Cyc. 

O-Ti^-i'iP^TENE, {C/wm.) The fluid portion of 
essential oils ; elaopten. Thomsoti. 

O-Lg-o-rnoS-PIlOR'IC, a. (Ohem.) Noting a 
viscid, ycllojV} oily acid, or substance regarded 
as an acid, consisting of oleine and phosphoric 
acid- ThOTnson. 

6-L5-0— n. A natural combination of a 
resin with an essential oil, forming a balsamic 
and terebinthinate substance. Wright. 

sAC'jCIIA-RfJM, n. [L. oleum, oil, and 
saccharon, sugar.] {Med.) A niodicine composed 
of essential oil and sugar ; — written also ckco~ 
sacchamm. * Jfutiglison. 

6-L8-6SE', ) [L, Oily, [b.] " nu- 

6'L|;-0()s, f ose particles.” May. 

oL-lf.-RA'CEOi'S (si-o-ra'ahiis, 66), a. [L. olei^a- 
crus ; olus, o4tAv, a pot-herb ; Fr. olffrace.’j Re- 
lating to, or like, pot-herbs; esculent; eatable. 
“ An horby and oUraccotw vegetable.” Broxone. 

QL-FAcT', V, a. [L. olfacto’, oleo, to smell, and 
/a«o,jf<ic^««,to make.] To smell. [Burlesque.] 

There is a Machlavetlon plot* 

Though every iiovo olJw.t it not. IRtdibras. 

QL-FAc'TION, n. The sense by which is per- 
ceived the impressions made on th© olfactory 
nerves by the odorous particles in the atmos- 
phere ; the sense of smell. XMmgUson. 

QL-PAc'TQ-RY,®. [L.alfaeio, olfactns, to smell; 
It. olfaUorio\ Sp. olfntorin.) 'That pertains to 
the sense of smell. “ Olfactory nerves.” X.,ocke. 

q^LlB'A-NtlM, n. [Gr. I0avos, the frankincense 
tree ; L* Uhanm. It appears to have been de- 
rived from the Greek Xipavos, or the Arabic ho- 


han, olibanum. P. Cyc. — “ The word is proba. 
bly Asiatic.” Liddell ^ Scott.) A gum resin 
obtained 1pm Bvswellia so rata and Bosioellia 
thunfera, imported from the Levant, in yellow- 
ish white and nearly opaque drops or teais ; it 
has a bitteiish flavor, and is employed by the 
Roman Catholics in their churches, and gener- 
ally as a perfume in sick-rooms. Btig. Cyc. 

OL ID, ) olidusi oleo, to smell.] Stink- 

OL'l-DOO-S, ) ing; fetid. “Of which ohd and 
despicable liquor.” [n.] Boyle. 

OL^I-GAR£JlI, n. A member of an oligarchy; 
one of a few in power. Ec, liev. 

OL'l-GARjCH-AL, a. Oligarchical, Qu. Rev. 

OL-I-GARLH IC, } [Gv. dXiyapj^ixds ; It.oli- 

OL-l-GAPj0II'|-CAL, 5 ga7'ohico\ Sp. oligai'qmco", 
Fr. oh gar claque.) Belonging to, or denoting, 
an oligarchy ; aristocratic. 

It arpearecl to liini iPhrynichusJ (nhich was really tlirf 
ease) that Alcibiadcs cuied a& little fui an oligurchicitl ia 
democratic goverument. JSmith, 

6l^I-GAR-jCIIY, n. [Gr. dXtyap^ta ; dXiyog, few, 
and «|>Yw, to‘go\ern ; It. oUgarchia ; Sp. oligar- 
qma ; Fr. oUgui'chie.) A form of go\ernmcnt 
%\hich places the supremo power in a small, 
exclusive class ; aiistocracy. Swift. 

6l' 1-GO CLASE, «. [Gr. few, and nXlno, to 

break.] {Mm.) A mineral occuriing ciystal- 
lized, and consisting chiefly of silica and alu- 
mina. E7ig Cyc 

6l'I-^IsT, n. [Gr. dXiytaros, fewest.] {Min.) 
A variety of specular iron ore. Baird. 

OL'I-^^ST, ) SXlytcros, fewest.] Re- 

OL-I-^IS'TIC, S lating to iron. Clarke. 

O'LI-0 (6'le-6 or oVjo) [o'le-o, W. P. J. Ja. S7n. 
n V. ; S'l> o, E. F. A’.], n. ( L. § Sp- olla, a pot.] 
A mixture ; a medley ; a hotch-potch. iJ; yden. 

Ben Jomum, In his Sejanus and CatiUne* has given us this 
oho of a play, thisunnatuial mixture of comedy and tragedy. 

2)rqdcn. 

OL'l-TO-RY, a. [L. olitor, a kitchen gardener, 
from 0^2/4^ pot-herbs; It. olitorio.) Belonging 
to the kitchen garden. “ Olitory seeds.” P. Cyc. 

OL-I- VA'CEOys (8I-e-va'slm«, 66 J, a. FL. ohra, an 
olive,] Relating to, or partaking of, the color 
of the olive. P. Cyc. 

0L-1-vAS'T^1R, a. [Fr. olhasti'o.) Of the color 
of olive ; brown ; tawny ; olivaceous. Baron. 

OL'lVE (51'}v), 71. [Gr. L, ^ Sp. oliva; 

It. olivca ; Fr. olive.) 

1. {Bot.) An evergreen tree of the genus 

Olea, native of Asia, and naturalized in the 
south of Europe, the species chiefly cultivated 
in France and Italy being the Olea Enropeea 
lo7u/ifoUa, and in Spain the Oka Europcea tati* 
folia. Loudon, 

The tree soldoni exceeds thirty feet in height, 
and iH of so groat longevity that sente plantations in 
Italy, as at Terni, are supposed to have existed from 
the time of Pliny. It has boon celebrated in all ages 
as the bounteous gift of heaven, and as the omblcm 
of peace and plenty. Loudon. 

It dift'ers from most trees, except the Sweet 
Bay (Laurtts nobilis), some species of Com us, and a 
very few others, in yielding a fixed oil from the peri' 
carp, the seed being the source of fixed oils in most 
plants. Eng. Cyc. 

2. The fniit, or nut, covered with fleshy peri- 

carp, of the Oka Europtea, valuable for the oil 
expressed from it, and ns a pickle, Loudon. 

3. The color of the olive ; a color fomposed 

of violet and green mixed in eijual propor- 
tions. FairhoU. 

6L'IVB, a. Relating to, or produced from, the 
olive ; of the color of the olive ; brown tending 
to a yellowish green ; olivaceous. Shak. 

JMir Olive oil, the oil expresised from the olive 
sweet-oil. 


5l'1 VE-BRAngh, n. A branch of the olive-tree 
an emblem of peace. 


T« thcc the Heaven*, in thy nativity, 

. ijKurefe 

I peace and war. 


A<Bu(fgbd an o/ii'e-fn^eh and laurel crown. 
As likely to be blest in tH'ai 




5L'lVR-G6r/OBEl> (-karivrd), a. Having the 
color of an olive ; brownish-g^een. Gokkmth. 


6L'iVE-CR6WN, 71. A chaplet of olive. Weei. 


IftBN, SlE; M6V£, N5R, fi6N; HOR, ROLE. 
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OMOGRAPHY 


^L'JVED (Bl'ivd), rt. Decorated with olive-trees. 
“ Each olived portal.” lVario7i. 

OL'IVE-GKEEN, a. Brown ish-green ; olive. 

OL'I-VIglN-iTE, {Miii,) An arseniate of cop- 
per. Jameson. 

OL'IVE-WOOD (-wud), w. The yellowish w'ood 
of the olivo-tree, which takes a fine polish, and 
is used for oruamoiital fancy articles, and as a 
building material. iSimmo7ich. 

OL'lVE~YARD, n. A yard of cultivated olive- 
trees. 

Brt the «te\'onth year tliou slialt lot tt rest. ... In like man- 
ner thou iluilt deal 'with thy vineyard aaid with thy ohre- 
yarU, JS’a.xxm. 11. 

6l'|-VIle, 71 . ( Ckem.) An amydaceous substance 
obtained from the gum of the olive-tree. Brandc. 

or/I-VlNE, «. {Mm.) An olive-green variety of 
chrysolite, found in basalt and lava. Lijell. 

6l 'Lj3\ 71. [Sp.] A mixture ; an olio. B Jonso7i, 

6l*LA PO-DrI dJ, 71. [Sp.] A favorite dish 

with the* Spanish, composer! of various kinds of 
meats and vegetables boiled together. B. Jonsmi. 

In Rnffland the phrase alia podnda is used met- 
aphorically for any incongruous nu xturo. Braitde. 

OJL'LXTE, n. (Mm.) The potstone. na77iiUon. 

OL'o-grAph, 71. {Law.) Sec Holograph. 

7t. [Gr. 'OlvtJtmdi, from "OXvfimSs, a 
mountain; L. ohjmpim; It. ohmpiada-, Sp. 
olii7iplada\ Fr. oly7npiade,'] A Grecian epoch 
of four years, being the interval between the 
eolebriitioii of the Olympic games, — “which 
were .said to have been in.stituted about 13o4 
years before the Christi.m era.” /Jmnr/e. 

From the sitmmor of this year [.S22S][ begins the flrbt Oh/m- 
pxad of the* Gieok chronologcrs, U<ther. 

The 01\ mine pnmes wore celebrated every fifth year, and 
the* intei\al wms ciilUd an Otymiiiad. Cowley. 

Q-LS?’M'PI-AN, ) [It. Sp. oUmpico ; Fr. olpm- 

O-LI^M'PIC, Spittle.] Relating to Olympia; 

* noting public Grecian games, celebrated during 
five days at Olympia after the completion of 
every four years, in honor of Jupiter. “ Olym- 
pitm sceptre.” 

Objmpic yaint's^ games which const ituto<I the chief 
of tlio four <?roaf national festivals of the Greeks, ecl- 
chratod at Olympia, a sacred spot on the hanks of the 
Alphciis, every fifth year. The e.vact uitorval at wluch 
tlioy reciirre<l was ono of forty-nmo and fifty lunar 
months alternately, falling on montliH corresponding 
to July and .August. The period between tiie colelu'a- 
tions was called an Olympiad. They lasted live 
tiaya. P. Qijc. 

9-L’5'ai-Pl-ON'|C, ». An ode on an Olympic vic- 
tory. jQhnso7i. 

OM'A-GIIA, «. [Gr- dSjuoy, shoulder, and seiz- 
ure.] (Med.) Gout in the shoulder. DmiyHsoii. 

OM'nRR (dm'hiir) [Sin'hvri Jdi- -K”. ; 

^m'hur, /*>, ; drw^luir, E . ; JSniMnir, P\ JTr. IFi.], m. 
[L. ^iomo ; It. omhre ; Sp. ahihre, or /lo/tiht'et a 
man.] A of curds played by three. Tutltn'. 

QM-BIloivr^l-Tpll, n. [Or. ^yfiposf rain, and pirpav^ 
a measure,] A rain-gauge. Biumde. 

g-MEN3A ro-m6'g9, S, IV. P. J. B. F. \Vb.; 
o-mSg'i, Ja. *S’/«. ; liin*<i-gflt or o-nis^ge, K. ; Crn'ist- 
g?i, O. \Vr.\ 5^n$-g9, li. Taj/hFs Oabnet)^ w. 

, ^Gr. The last letter of the Grct'k al- 

phabet, a« afpha is the first, 

I am Alpha and Om^ga. J?cr. I. «. 

dMiyLfer S, W. P. J. Ja. K. 

O. Wr . ; *SVf.; 

n. [Fr. omelfUe^ or aimirhiig; m4fs 
broken or mixed eggs. IHez. Lahdais.] A 
fritter, or sort of pancake, made with eggs and 
other ingredients, Brande. 

6'M$N, n. [L.] A sign or token of good or evil ; 
a boding or foreboding ; prognostic ; presage. 

The eiutentlal characxeriHtie of all orntm is 
their happcmiitg by accident r uiid it is tliih wlncti dis 
tingnlshes them fnim all other niodos of (hvination. 
This branch t>f siipersiition Heeiws nearly as annuiit 
a« thfl world its^^If; and in none dn we find Hiirli re- 
rnarkahle irdir.'iTions of sameness of origin. The Ro* 
mans carrM'd the science of omem to a very profound 
depth,” Brande. 

Syn.— *Th« omen* Of the ancient heathen wore 
drawn from ttio flight of birds, the entrails of heaKte. 
<fce, Omem ami }tro>rnoettfa are drawn from external 

A, Kj, I, 0, Uf V, long } A» E, I, o, 


objects ; presages^ from one’s own feelings. Omens of 
good or bad events ; prognostics of diseases or storms , 
presages of victory oi defeat. 

O'JMJINED (Shnend), a. Containing prognostics. 

“ 077ie)ied voice.” Pope. 

g-MfiJ^^TUMi 7t. [L.] {A7icd.) The caul or 

adipose membrane attached to the stomach, 
and lying on the anterior surface of the intes- 
tines ; epiploon. Bi'ande. 

O'MijlR, 71 . A Hebrew measure ; a gomcr ; — ac- 
cording to CritdeTi and Dr. A, Clarke^ three 
quai ts. — See HoivtEtt. Bailey. 

Now, an omer is the tenth part of an ephah. Ex. xvi. 3G. 

fOM-l-LET'l-CAL, a. See Homiletical. 

fOM'I-NATE, u. \JL. 07nmor.'\ To foretoken; 
to show a prognostic. Decay of Piety. 

t OM'I-NATE, u. a. To foretoken. 

I I take no pleasure to ominute ill. Seasonable Sermon. 

i t OM-I-NA'TION, Fiognostic. Bi'owne. 

OM'l-NOfJS, a. [L. 077ii7iosus, from omeyt.] 

1. Full of foreboding ; portentoms; foreshow- 
ing ill ; inauspicious. 

Many external circumstances appear to be received in 
almost all countnes as ominous. Jimnde. 

2. Exhibiting tokens or signs of good. 

Though he had a pood, ominous name to have made a 
peace, nothing followed. Bacon, 

OM'l-NOOs-Ly, ad. In an ominous manner. 
OM'I-NOI'S-NESS, 71. Quality of being ominous. 
0-MlS'Sf-BLE, a. That may be omitted. Smart. 

O-Mia'SlON (o-mlsh'tm), n, [L. o?mWo; Tt. 

* 7ntssio7ie; Sji. o/nt.s*?ow ; Fr.ow?«,s7on.l The act 
of omitting, or the state of being omitted ; fail- 
ure ; neglect of duty; — opposed to co /a mission. 

The most nntuial dlvidon of all offences is into those of 
omission and of conitniiision. Addison, 

g-Mis'SjVE, a. Leaving out. Stackhouse. 

g-MlS'SJVE-LY, ad. By omission. 

O-mIt', V. a. [L. cmitto ; It. omettere; Sp. cmL 
tir ; Fr, omvtb'e.] 

1. To leave out ; not to mention. 

These personal comparisoiiH 1 oauA Bacon. 

2. To neglect to practise ; to pass by. 

Her father omitted nothiiiK in her education. Addison. 
Syn.— Soo Neglect. 

t O-MlT^T.ANCE, Omission. Shal:. 

tQM-Nfi'l-TY, [L. omwfs, all.] The uni verso - 

Omiwity Informed nullity into an essence. Jlroxenc, 

OM'NJ-Ilfjfi, 71.; pi. oM'Nf-Bfts-P9. ITj.^forad; 
dalb'c pL<t from all.] A long public 

carriage with side scuts, and a door at tlic back 
end, chiefly used in and abimt cities. 

Ft orii»iimted in Paris, in 18ld7, and derived its 
name from Tho last word ol tin* ihmm ipiion pl.irt il upon 
its sidoa ; Etttrrprise gboiralr th ^ Omnibu->. J*. Cijc. 

t 6 m-NI-COR-p6'r]P-AL, a. FL. oitmh, all, and 
voj-pm^ Embiacingau matter. 

lie is hiitli iticoriH>r<*al and oumienrimral, f«>r there ifl 
nothing of any ImkIj which Iw n nut. Cmhrwth. 

^)M•Nl-PA'R^of^S, a. [L. onmifariua.'] Of all 
modes or nuinncrs, sorts or kinds. Cudworth. 

g-M-NlF'^R-oOs, a. [L. omnUy all, and frro^ to 
hear.] Producing all thhige, fUii/ey, 

9.M-nYf'1(% a, [L. omtits, all, and fan Oj to make.] 
All-creating. “The word.” Mitton, 

oM'NprOR.M, a. [L. om77iSi all, and form.] 
Having every form, shape, or figure. 

Tlu‘ divine idean, the omnifarm i*««*nee of Ondt yorria. 

(“iM NI-FdRMl-TY, n. The (junlity of being om- 
niform, or of possessing e^ery >h.‘ipi‘. IL Alore. [ 

g.M-Nlg'p-.vof'F*, <*. {L, ommyenm; omt/is nntl j 
' ynius, kind.] Consisting of all kinds. Bailey. | 

oM'Nl-GRAPFr, n. [I#, nmnls, all, and Gr. yfld»/iw, i 
to describe. { A pentagraph. Becker. I 

r)M-Nl-PA'R|-P.NT. a. [L. omnipnre^ns; omnU, \ 
all, and /«ino, to bring forth.] Bringing forth ; 
or producing all things ; all-bearing, ScoU. i 

5m-NI-pAR.'J-TY, n. FL. mrntis^ all, and jnstr, pa- 
n>, equal.] General equality. White . , 

QM-nTp^A-ROIYb, o. All-bearing ; all-producing ; j 
omniparient. Perry. i 

Cl, 1?, short; U Qs V» Yt «A«riir«; fAhk, 


OM-Ni-PJPR-CIP'P^NCE, ? [I,. 

OM-NJ-PSR-CIP'P^IN-CY, > and pn'cipio, pei'ctp. 
tens.] Peiception of every thing. Moi'e. 

OM-Nr-PgR-CJP'J-ENT, a. Perceiving every thing. 
“ An omniperapieiit omnipresence.” Moie. 

OM-NlP'O-TJfiNCE, P onmipoteTitia; owv- 

OM-NiP'O-TEN-CY, ; ills, all, and potens, povver- 
* ful; It*, onmipotviiza; Sp. omuq^otoncia; Fr. 
onmipotence.’l Almighty power ; unlimited, in- 
finite power. 

Eternal Wisclom is their guide, 

Their heh) Omniiiotenrf'. Addison. 

QM-NIP'g-TENT, a. nj.omnipofms; It. ^ Sp. 
07ntiipote7iie.'^ Almighty; all-powerful; power 
ful without limit. 

The poifeetbeinp must needs be mnnijmtent, hath a’l flelf- 
exiatont and aa irnniunse. f/i t ir. 

The Lord God omnipotent reigneth. itev, xix. U. 

OM-NiP'O-TENT, 7i. The Almighty; — one of 
the appellations of God. 

So spake the OnmijjyotenU and with his vronls 

All seemed well pleased. JUilton. 

OM-NtP'Q-TENT-LY, ad. In an all-powerful 
manner ; without 'limit. 

And, to close all, oinnipolenfhf kind. Yomg. 

OIVI-NI-PRfi.?'F.NCI'; (oiii-nc-pre//(5«H), w. [L. 
all, and preestmtia.^ presence ; It. otmiipresniza ; 
Fr. omtuprf'svnre.'\ The quality of beiiij^ pres- 
ent at all places at the same time; universal 
presence; ubiciiiity. 

Adam, thou kiiow*«fc Ilia omnijiresrnrr fill« 

sea. and tur. Milton. 

t OM-Nl-PRK{;j'FiN-CY, 71. Omnijiresnnee. Urouvie. 

OM-Nl-PUk^'SINT, a. [Fr. omuipristmt.] Prch- 
ent every where at the same time ; nhiquitary. 
OmniHcient Mnwte*, onmijireseut King, 

To thee, to thee, my hwt di«tre«« I bihig. Prior. 

II C)M-NI-PRE-§fiN'TI/tL (-sh^l), a. Omuipres 
ent; implying unbounded presenee. South. 

II gM-*NP'.^('I-PN('E (i)m-iiTHh'i?-^inH or om-iitshViiK) 
[oni-nlKh'o-QUK, B’. J.Ja. S77>,; mn-nthh^/ns, S. 

F. K. li. P>.], ?i. [Ti. omais, all, nrul srivntia^ 

knowledge; .vcio, mnis,\i) know; U.oiuuM- 
eitza; Sp. o7unicininn; Fr. o//>;//,vr7c//m | 'I‘be 

{ lower or quality of knowing all things; bound- 
ess knowledge ; infinite wisdom. 

To show ids f‘, hi* 1 * 1 to know til) 
moil — <10 .ittrihiiti trixcii in S< Mptiiic to Gml Crtio, 

An i]iiiMi*n*ii‘ 111 lug dll(>^ rii|'ia^*i'l« till tin muiI, .iiMonmii’ 
00 * 01 ' , otinii.rh neo, ninl lotiiiiti giiniliiCMi t iilaic** Uii* Hpiiit, 
while It liM (ll> IooKk upon thrin. Burnet, 

II OM-NP'Ht’l-ElN-iJY, 7t- OmuiKcience. Hroiruv. 

II 9M-Nl”BGl-pNT (uni«nt«h't>viit), a. [L. otnnis, 
all, and wvo, to know; It. 

Knowing all things ; infinitely wise. MiHon. 

II gM-Nl”SCl-5k\'P-l.V,«f^. By infinite knowledge. 

OM-Nl”B<TOl S Omnuseierit ; un- 
knowing; ull-wist*. [u.] lUtknriU. 

()M-Nl-BPEC”ri VK, a. [Tj. oiuniSi itll, and sptriOf 
to look at.] Abh‘ to see all things* 

Thcc, prciit, oiiittlK'ii'tu, Powerl 

Th(*t', first and laat, tlu*<* only , X adore, Bmcrr* 

OM'Nl-ffM, 71. lh.,ofttn.\ (FinantT.) A term 
used at the stoek <‘xelmnge to express the ag- 
gr<‘gate %'alue of the ditlerent stocks in wliirli a 
loan iH now usually funded. MrtbdJorh. 

' 6.M'M.rfM-(5ATrr5:il-f;M, n. a cant term for a 
nuseelluneous eoll<*eti«m of things or persons ; 

I a tnixture or nu'dtey. Seldrt*, 

Q.M-KIv'^-gAnT, a. (L. fmm/x, all, and r«/;or, 
rmntn,% to wander,] Wandering about every 
^'here. Mumulrn 

gM-Nlv'g-ROf'H, a. [L. omrmwi/x ; all. 

and roro^ to eat; Xi.omuivoro; Vv. amuirare,] 
Kilting food of every sort indiscrimiiuitely ; all- 
devouring. 

Hit fm n<»t obscrviid «m the natun* of vanity wfwi dors not 
know that it b iwMsiromNi. /ImtIv. 

6M-g-(?AT'Y-F4lJ!, n. (Gr* Zyot, the shoulder, and 
teorifXfft ts^ cavity; Fr. otnoratyU.} (Amt.) The 
glenoid cavity of the senpula, LhiayBeon. 

g-MtVrRA-PKYi n. (Or* one ami the anme, 
and to desenbe.] A new art of repre 

ftenting objects, being a Biilmtitute for engrav* 
ing, lithography, and painting. Dr Hkrk 

VAM, pA»T, FAU*; HfeiR, Mitit , 
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6m'0-PLATE, n', [Gr, w/xo?, shoulder, and rr^aruf, 
broad; Fr. omopiate.'] {^inat.^ The shoulder- 
blade or scapula. DtingUfion, 

6m'PHVCINE, n. [Gi. bfJuphKivoSi unripe 

fruit.] A juice or oil extracted from gieen 
olives, with which ancient wrebtleis weie an- 
ointed. Smart. 

OM-PH.\r/lC, a. [Gr. diAipahhdi, dfujiaXiis, the na- 
vel.] lielating to the navel- Smart. 

OM'PIIA-LQ-CELE, n. [Gr. dfttpaUg, the navel, 
and K/jXrjf Vi tumor; Fr. omphaloct^le.] (.lied.) 
A rupture of the navel ; e.^omphalus. Cmbb. 

OarPIIA-LODE, n. [Gr. dfjL(j)a?.dSi the navel, and 
irfSoff, form.] 

1. Omphalos ; the navel, [r.] Ogikie. 

2. {Bot.) The mark left in the hilum by the 
passage of the vessels of the raphe. Henslou?. 

OM-PH.lL'O-MAN-Cy, n. [Gr. dutpnXtig, the navel, 
and fiavrda^ divination.] Divination by^ means 
of the number of knots in the navel string of a 
child. (Jrabb. 

OM-PHA-LOP'SY-€IliTE, n. [Gr. dint^aldg, the 
navel,’ and spirit.] (Eccl. Hist.) One of 
a sect that derived pleasure from sitting with 
their eyes fixed on the navel. Bib. Rep. 

6 m-PHA-LoP'T 51 R-, ) n. [Gr. 6fi^n?.6qj the navel, 

5M-PII.\“Xjf)P^TIC, ) and djrrwlj, optic.] An op- 
tic glass that is convex on both sides, commonly 
called A convex lens. Hutton. 

Om'PIIA-LOS, n.. [Gr.] (A?iat.) Umbilicus ; the 
navel. Dunglisoit. 

OM-lMl.\-LOT'0-MY, 71. [L. the navel, 

and ri/ivw, to cut,] {Anat.) The division of the 
umbilical coid or navel string. Brcmde. 

OM'PIlA-ZfTE, 71. Leck-green pyroxene. Dana, 

OM^RAUin. A Hindoo nobleman. Brown. 

O'AIY, Mellow, as land. [Local, Eng.] Rag, \ 

6n, prep. [Goth, am ; A. S. on ; Dut, aan ; Gcr. I 
an. — Gaol. tV Ir. air; W. 5r Com. ar.] 

1. Expressing the i elution of contact with 
the smfacc of a thing, oi th.it which supports 
a thing; as, “He lies on a bed”; “The rain 
falls on the just and on the unjust*'; “To play 
on a drum.’* 

2. Expicssing the relation of addition or ac- 
cumulation. “Pile rocks on rocks.*’ Rogers, 

on iniHVhu'f)*, greater btiU and more. ytlcn. 

3. Expiossing the relation of nearness in 
pl.ico ; coutiguo\ih to ; near ; at. “ Their navy 
. . , on your shores.” Drgdcn. “ On each side.** 
Shuk. “ The town on the lake.*’ Bond, Etiog, 

4. Expressing the relutiou of support, de- 
pendence, or reliance ; as, “ On his honor.** 

On nrovl(I«*n<'C and on your bounty all their present 
aupport nncl nit lire hopes depend. jSj'mal/nc/ge. 

IIo can Ik* satinticd an inoro easy teriiia, UryUen. 

6. Expressing the relation of a state of pro- 
gression ; as, ” lie is on a journey.*’ 

Jl (tee them Ott their winding way. //«&«*. 

0. Expressing the relation of fixcdnc.ss or 
continuanee for an indefinite time; as, “His 
eye was on me ** ; “ My attention was on the 
speaker ** ; “ llis mind was on an interesting 
«nhjeet,.** 

7. Expressing the relation of influence, mo- 
th e, or oeeasiou; in consetpience of; by reason 
of; because of. 

Tin* ‘..inv* pu*\ .il« n«*i* gtii’nv*. thi vnrUl cannnt pardon 
joiir iNHifeidlii A on tin h imu* ctiiiMili iiition. DryfU'n. 

The ceatttiiy of » U«rle<ium on the receipt yf a letter. Dryt^m. 

8. Expressing the rel.ition of time at or in 
which any thing happens; at tlkc time of; afc, 
“ On the first of June**; “ On the twentieth 
day of the month.*’ 

9. In reference to; as regards; respecting; 
concerning. “ Compassion on the king.** Shak. 
“ fiorrow . on him is lost.” Drgden, 

10. Noting irnpreeation, denunciation, or 

threatening. “ Sorrow ot* thee.” “Hence 

on thy life-** Drgden. 

in« blood bo o» ttf and om our children. MoAt. xxvU. 25. 

11. Noting invocation. “ On thee, dear wife, 

... he called.*’ Dryden. 

18, Immediately or directly after; a«, “ On 
the arrival of the cars he departed.** 

On, aeeomt d/C by reason of. — On an tak- 
ing a medium of «U the cases,— On Kaeli 


particular hair to stand an end.*^ SkaTc.^^Onfire^ in a 
state of coridagiation. “ The heavens being on fire."*' 
2 Pet. 111 . 12. — On hand, in poti&esiSion , ready ; pre- 
pared. — On high, far above. “ The spacious liiiuA- 
inent on high.^^ jSddi^on. — On oath, under oath, 
swurn, as hi couit. — On the alert, watchful. — On the 
?rat6A, keeping watch; vigilant. — On the way, moving 
forvvaid , joinnejing. 

^^Upon is often used synonymously witli on. It 
sometimes shows a closer cunnection than on , as, 
*C/pon the receipt of the letter he gave oidcrs imme- 
diately ’ , ‘ 0/t the death of the father the son suc- 
ceeded to the estate.’ ” Graham. — “ The dilFerence 
between of and on, or upon, appears in general to be 
obvious enough ; and jet there are some phrases in 
uliicli It IS not easy to doiermme which of these 
wolds should be preferied.” G. JBrowii. 

ON, ad. 1. In progression ; forward ; as, “ Go onf' 
So Baying, on he led hia radiant files Milton. 

2. In continuance ; in. succession ; without 
cessation or interruption. 

If the tenant fail the landlord, he must fail his ci editor, 
and he his, and so on. Locke. 

Sleep on now, and take your rest. Matt. xxvi. 4.5. 

3. In a State of constancy; not off. “He is 
neither on nor off** ; i. e. irresolute. Johnson, 

4. Upon the body, as part of dress. — See Orp. 

TTig clothes were neither on nor off; they were disordered. 

Johnson. 

On, inteyy. [ElUptically for go oiz.] A word of 
incitement . — onward ; proceed. 

Charge, Chester, charge 1 On, Stanley, on I 

Were the last woids or Alamuon. Scott. 

d^r’ji-GBR, n. [L., from Gr. AVaypo?.] 

1. The wild dss, inhabiting Mesopota- 
mia, Peiflia, and India ; Eqmis asiuus. Eng.Cgc, 

2. A military engine for discharging large 

stones. ’ Aiiisico} th. 

O'NAN-IsM, n. [From Onan. — See Gfi9i. xxxviii. 
9. j Self-pollution ; masturbation. Clarke. 

ONCE (wuns), ad. [From one ; — anciently writ- 
ten an-es, anis, a7iys, oties, om/s, the genitive of 
ane, an, or one, ones (time), that ov/» time, that 
single and same moment of time. Richrodi^on.] 

1. One time ; a single time. 

Once every morn ho mai ched, and once at night. Coxrlry. 

Who this heir is he does not once tell us. Lock e. 

3. At a former time ; formerly. 

My soul liad once some fooUsli fondness for tlicc. Addison. 

3. At a future time ; hereafter, [«.] 

The wisdom I *>*' to acquaint David with 

tint eouit which .’ll • • «. #'C'i**"i JJp. /la/l. 

jSt once, at the nariio time. “./Ji once with him 
they rose.” Milton. — InHtanta;ieously. “ Tho light 
vanishos, not gradually, but all at oticcP^ JTcwton. 

4‘'2P ‘‘0«ec sooms to be rather a noun than an ad- 
rerl) when it has at bofoie it, and when it is joined 
with an adjective ; as, this ovee, that owee.” Johnson. 

\Yhoii words of an adverbial cliaractoi are used 
after tho manner of nouns, they must bo parsed aa 
nouns, and not as adverbs.” G. Brown. — “ Whon- 
ovor any of those words which are coiuinoiily used 
adverbially, arc made to ndato diiectly ro uumi's or 
pronouns, they must bo rockoiicd adjrttircf.^^ G. 
Brown. The servant becomes the master of his 
once nia.ster,” ShiNitoe. 

gjv-C/nU-i^'M, w. (Bot.) A genus of plants 
found in Mexico, some of the West Indian 
islands, Brazil, and Peru, including the butterfly 
plant (Oncfdiimpapiko)^ Eng. Oyc, 

QN-C<5T'0-MY, 71. [Or. dyicof, a tumor, and ropi), 
nil incision.] (Med.) Tho opening of an abscess 
with a cutting instrinueut, or the excision of a 
tumor. Dtmglison, 

OJr„~DlT (iSni'dS), n. [Fr., thmj say, it is said.} A 
flying report ; a rumor. Qti, Rov, 

ONE (wiin), a, [Goth, om; A. 8. an, ane; Frs. 
ien ; Dut* ecn ; Ger. em ; Dan. ^ 8w. en ; Iccl. 
ehm.^ (hxol. S; Ir. (t07i; W. 747^. — Gr, tjg, lv6s; 
L. imiis; It. iSlr’Sp. imo ; Fr. w». — Sansc. Cca.} 
1. Denoting a single thing or a unit ; indi- 
vidual ; single ; not many ; as, “ Otic book.** 

8. Someone; any, — indefinitely, “ fhie of 
these days.** “ One thing or other,’* Shah, 

3, Denoting a single thing in contrast with, 
or as different from, another- 

Ask from <o«c 8id« of heaven unto the other. DmU iv, S3. 
It is a«« thln^r to think rl«ht, and another thiiifi; to know 
the right way to lay eur tlimigUta befure otheri with ftdvun- 
and oleurnres, Iwckf, 

4. Single in respect to kind ; the same. “ All 
go to om place,” Bocks, Hi. 20. “ One plague 
was on you all and on your lords.” I Sam. vi. 4. 

Ml one, all the amno. — Te he one, to bo united. 


ONE (w’Cn), pron. Any single person, often re- 
feriing to the speaker’s self; as, “ One ought 
to take care of one^s nelf.” 

One another, two perfc-ons or things taken recipro 
call}, au m the phia'.e, Tliej love one another J* l. e. 
each pei&oa loves the other. 

ONE (wuii) 71 , ; pi. ONES. 1. A single person or 
a single thing ; — in an. indefinite sense. 

Uu not louml lieie. lionce with yoiii little ones. Shale, 

There are many whose wakiug thoughts are wholly em- 
ployed on their sleeping ones. Addison. 

2. A distinct or particulai person. 

One that loved aot wisely, but too well. Shak. * 

Edward I w’as one who %ery well knew how to use a vic- 
tory , as sv lU u& (iht.iin it. Mate. 

3. The symbol representing one; as, 1. 

4®^ Though one, in some of its uses, is called a 
noun by Johnson, and other English le\icographcrs 
generally, jet it may perhaps inoi© properly, in all 
cases, be regarded as an adjectioe or a pronoun. 

Jtr.,' “One IS used indefinitely, without specifying 
any particulai individual ; but when so Ubcd it is dis- 
tinguished fioni the numeral one, and considered to 
bo the Fi. 071, which the etj-^inologists Menage and 
Roquefort derive trorii the Old Fr. Jum, man. Thus, 
On dit. On fait, nroMom dit, Horn fait. Ascliam obsetves 
that formeily the English used men whore they now 
use one. But such nsane was establisiicd long before 
Ascliam’s time.” Richardson, 

At one, in agreement or union. “ The king lesolved 
to keep Ferdinand andPhihp nt one with themselves.” 
Bacon. — In one, in a united body ; in union. “ These 
three agree in n/ic.” 1 Jakn v. W. — One n’^eloclc is an 
ellijitical expression for, and contracted from, one of 
the clock. 

f ONE (wGii), V. a. To gather or unite into a 
ivhole. Chaucer, 

ONE'-ARCIIED (wun'Aiclit), a. Having a single 
arch. Mt's. Buthr. 


ONE'BER-RY (wfin'bei-r?), 7i. A plant of 

the genus Pat'is , true-love ; 2'*a7'ts quadnfoUa, 

ONE'-EYBD (wfin'id), d. Having only one eye. 


ONE'-IIORSE (wun'hdrs), a. Drawm by a single 
horse ; as, “ A one-Jm^sc vehicle.*’ Scirard, 


0-NE1-RQ-CRIT'|C, 71, [Gr. dveipoK^iTiKQi, ; ovupos, 
’ a dream, and Kpmhds, one who can disceni ; ISp. 
onit'ocritico ; Fr. omroc} itique.} An interpreter 
of dreams. 

Tilt* owe bon owed their art of deciphering rtienina 

from hicioglypUical symbolB, IVtuhinion. 


O-NPJ-R0-CR1t*IC, ? Interpreting dreams. 

O-NEl-RQ-CRlT'l-CAL, > Ash. 

0-NE1-RQ-CRIt'1-CI§M, n, Oueiro critics. Bi'oinw, 

O-NEI-RQ-CRTt'ICS, 71. pi. The art or tho science 
of interpreting dreams. Bentley, 

O-NEi-RO-D'V^N'l-A, n. [Gr. Jrffpof, a dream, and 

’ dhim, pain.] (Med.) Disturbed imagination 
during sleep, including somnambulism and 
nightmare. lIohly7i. 

0-NEr-R6L'9-(jl!ST, 71. One versed in oneirol- 
ogy, N, Brit. Rev. 

0-NEI-R6L'9-^1Y, n. [Gr. dveipog, a dream, and 
X6yog, a discourse.] The theory of dreams, or a 
discourse upon them. \V7dght. 

Q-NEFRO-MAN-CY, 71. [Gr. hetpog, a dream, and 
gumfrt,' divination ; Sp. oniromcoicia; Fr. oni- 
rotna 7 icic.] Divination by dreams ; the inter- 
pretation of dreams as presages of coming 
events. Sptmscr. 

O-NEI-RoS'CO-RIsT, n. An interpreter of 
dreams. * 

O-NEl-RriS'CO-PY, 7^. [Gr. Svupos, a dream, and 
aKoviw, to behold.] The art of interpreting 
dreams, [ii.] MaioidiT. 


3NET4-N£sS (wttn^Ie-n«Ss), n. The state of 
being single or alone ; smglene&s. 

It evidently appcawi that there can !w* but ono such beinff 
r«* iiiKrthat uSvtoait.. imity. onelmcss or stuKwIanty is 


t ONB*M8NT (whn'm^nt), n. [From owe.] The 
state of being one ; union. — See Atonement. 
Which never cun bo set at onetnent more. Bp. Balt, 


ONE*-Ni£RVED (whn'nflSrvcl), a. (Bot) Furnished 
■with only a single nerve. Gray, 

ONE^NjpSS (wiln'n^H), n. The state or the quality 
of being one ; unity. 

Our Ood is oue, or ralhvr owcavw* uud mere unity. Be€il»r, 
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6n'?-R a. [L. onerarius ; onus, a burden.] 
Ileiating to, or fitted for, burdens. JoJmson, 

t ON'^l-RATIi, V. a, [L. onero, oneratzes."] To 
load; to burden. Bailey, 

t ON-Jgl-RA'TIQNj ?i. The act of loading. Bailey, 

ONE'-RIBBED (wan'ilbd), a, (Bot.) Furnished 
with only a single rib. Gray, 

ON-Jg-ROSE', a. Burdensome; onerous, [e.] AsA. 

6n'S;R-o0s, a. [L. onerosus; otius, a burden; 
It. ^ Sp. oneroso ; Fr. oniireux,1 Burdensome ; 
oppressive ; heavy ; weighty. BxiHon. 

Syn. — See Weighty. 

ONE'~SID-5D (wun-sld'?d), a, Relating to or 
having but one side ; partial. Be, Rev. 

ONE'-SiD-gD-NfiSS (wQu'-), n. The state or the 
quality of being one-sided ; partiality. Latham, 

t ON'EY-jgR, «. A public accountant. Bhak. 

ON— GO'fNG, n. Procedure. Ed, Rev, 

5N-G6'{NG, a. Going forward; proceeding; ad- 
vancing. N. Brit, Rev, 

6n‘IQN (un'yi.m), n. [L. trnio, a kind of single 
onion, — because the bulb was formed of a sin- 
gle piece. Mennye. Cnsimeiere, — Fr. oignon.] 

1. (Bot.) The name given to several species 
of Allium, one of which {Allium eepa) has a 
bulbous, esculent root much used in cookery. 

2. The name given to the bulbous root of 
several species of Allium, 

6N'tON-RYKn (-Id), 05. Full of tears. “They 
weep and I am . . . onion-eyed.** Shak. 

6NTON-SHi5liL, n, A species of oyster, of round- 
ish* form. Booth. 

g-J\riS ' CgS, n, [L., from Gr. ^plaKog,] The wood- 
louse. Baird, 

ON-kOT'Q-MY, n. See Ojtcotomy. Dunglison, 

t UN'LESS, Unless. Golding, 

ON^-LOOK-^IR (-Idk-), n. One who looks on ; a 
spectator. N, Brit, Rev. 

ON'IiY, a. [A. S. ofjtlfc, — Old Eng. onaly,! 

1. ‘ Single ; one, and no more ; Hole ; solitary. 

Of «U whom fortune to ray sword did bring, 

ThU (pjtfi/ tmn was worth the coiuiueriug. I>)T/(Ien, 

2. This and no other. 

The onlv child of shadofUl Savernako. Drayton. 

3. This, above all other. 

lie is the an/// man for music. JoAiuon. 

Syn.— Sc© Alone, solitary. 

ON'LY, ad, 1. Simply ; merely ; barely. 

I propose my thoughts on/y as conjectures. JBumet, 

2. So, and no otherwise. 

Every imnainiition of the tlioughts of his heart was on/y 
evil coutmually. Om. vI. 5. 


rixvrjj art.] Divination by the letters of a 
name ; onomancy. Roxohotham, 

g-NUM-A-TOL'Q-^IST, n. One skilled in the 
science of names. Clarke, 

0-N0M-A-t6l'0-^Y, n, [Gr. dvo/ia, a name, and 
AcJyoj, a* dibCourfae.]’The science of names. Clarke, 


g-NOM'A-TOPE, ? A word whose sound cor- 

ON-Q-MATD-py, S responds to the sound of the 
thing signified, as baa, the noise of the sheep ; 
an onomatopoeia. Buchanan, 

ON-Q-MAT-Q-POETA (-p6'y?i), n, [L., from Gr. 
dvo/xaTOTtoda ; Svo/ia, a word, and ttoisu), to make.] 

1. (Rhet.) The use of a word or phrase, the 
sound of winch corresponds with or resembles 
the thing signified, as in the following example ; 

Sea-nymphs houtly nnghis knell, 

Xlarkl now 1 hear them, ding-dong-bell, Shak. 

2. An imitative word. Sir Joh^i Stoddart, 

O-NOM-A-TO-PQ-ET'IC, a, £Gr. dvojJtaroirotijTiKds.l 
Formed to resemble the sound of the thing sig- 
nified. Robinson, 

O-NOM'O-MAN-CY, n, Onomancy. Brandc, 

g-JfO'JV'lS, n, [Gr. Svatvis ; Svoi, an ass, and dufgt, 
to delight, some of the species being said to 
be grateful to asses. Eng, Cyc, — L. 

{Bot.) A genus of leguminous plants, chiefly 
natives of Europe ; rest-harrow. Eng, Cyc, 

ON't^ET, n. 1. A rushing or setting upon ; an 
attack ; a storm ; an assault ; the first brunt. 

Ab well the soldier dietli which itandeth still, os lio thiit 
gives the bravest <>««•/. Sidney. 

2. A beginning ; a commencement, [u.] Shak. 

Syn. — See Attack. 

t 6 n'SET, V. a. To set upon ; to begin. Carew, 

ON'SET-TING, w. A rushing; onset. Clarke. 

On^SLAUGIIT (Bn'slfllwt), n. [A, S. onslagan.'] 
Attack; charge; assault; onset. lUidibrus. 

Niebuhr’s onslaught on tlic credibility of a portion of the 
Latin historians. Ch. Oh. 

Jolinsuii dcHignatofl thiH word as not in use ; 
but siuco his time its use has been revived. 

Cn'BTI^AD, n. [Probably a corruption of home- 
stead, Simmonds.} A single farni-hou.s<‘ ; — 
called also an onset. [Local, Kng.] U'rig/U. 

6jsi't 6, prep. Noting entrance upon a jilaee; 
on ; upon ; to. “ They went out onto the Mount 


evil coutmuahy. vi. 5. 

3. »Singly ; solely; without more. “He . . . 
offered up his only begotten sou.” Ileb. xi. 17. 

dJhr-O-BR Y*€niS, n. [Gr. ow?, an ass, and 
to 'devour.] {Bot.) A genus of leguminous 
plants, the most common species of which is 
the common sainfoin. Eng. Cyc. 

Q-Noli'g-gy, n, [(Jr. an ass, and X6yo^, a 
discourse.) A foolish way of talking. Dr. Black, 

dN'g-MAN-GY*, ti, [Gr. Hvofia, a name, and ftav- 
T(tn, divination ; It. onomanzia.] Divination by 
the letters of a name ; nomuncy. Camden. 

Jitk*** Many fancies of this sort were ctirrent among 
the Auricutrt: such as, that names in which the nii- 
moral (eitor.s arnountua to tho higheMSt sum were most 
lucky,’* Brands. 

dN-g-MAN^TJ-CAL, a. Relating to onomancy. 

An ommmik-oi or aame-wimd Jew. Vanuien, 

6n-Q-mAb'T|C, a, [Gr. Hvo/xa, a name,] {Law.) 
Applied to the filgnature of an instrument, 
where the body of it is in the hjindwriting of 
another person. Burrill. 

djY-g-MJfs'Tf-odJYtn*; oBOMABTicA, rpr. 
bmt»a<rrtK$v,} A dictionary ; a lexicon. P. uge. 

The ♦aiilwit It xlcogrsphic worje on rseortl is »n onomtytti- 
of unrortaln rhnrai'b’r. n^rnlKHt t« tho ShMlhin rhvNir t 
(lorgiuCMf) W. 0.)i <lvn(*tlng pixiiivrly n mllce- 

luiti of nanivtt or nouns, rather than of inUcellanvotis phi i 

Vm. r 

CN-O-M^-TfiCH'Ny, n. [Qr, a name, and i 


on ; upon ; to. “ They went out onto the Mount 
of Olives.” Mttrk xiv. 2(i, Sharjfe*s Trans. 

4ad«Thi» word i« in provincial uh© in England, 
and in colloquial use ui the Uniied Htates; hut it is 
little authorized hy tho uso of good writers. Korhy, 
m his « Vocabulary of East Anglia,” says, « For tho 
urepoHJtiim «;wa we use onto, (why not as good ns 
Into f) Kjc, : * Throw sonic coals onto the llro.’ Into 
is now gimeralty, and probably has always in a gn*at 
measure boon, used wiili resiHTt to m, .'ts denoting 
motion. W© use onto v. itli a liki* rchitidii to on ; so, 
probably, do other proviacials, ami on tlio same w'ar- 
rant of antiquity. The atiulogy is certainly good.’* 

** There i« an awkwardness prevalent amoiutst all 
clasHOS of society in such sentenceK as tiie foliowiagt 
*■ Ho got an. to the stage coacii ’ ; * He Jumped on to the 
floor ’ ; < I threw it oh to the floor.* ** P, Omyimfi. 

f)N-Tg-L6(“IC, > [Fr. See 

<')N-Tg-l/)g'i-CAIj, 5 Ontology.] Ileiating to 
ontology. * Lord Ih oughttm. 

fiN-TO-r/ig'l-Cj^L-LY, ad. In an ontologi<*;d 
mau’ner. * ’ lh\ ,\Uen, 

gN-Tt iL'g-glSTi n. (Sp. onfolo(fi»ftt\ Fr. onto- 
log/ste,\ One who Ih versed in ontology; a 
metaphysician. J<mmon, 

QN-t6i/Q-(^Y, n. [Qr. Hn, hrot, being ; thK to 
be, and XAyo^, a dfseourst* ; It, ^ Sp. ontologia ; 
Fr. ontohgie.] The science of existence, or of 
being, in itself, or its ultimate grounds and 
condition«; metaphysics. Brande. 

“ LiteraHy, the doctrine or the w ience of be 
ing; dtjfiiiiicly, acrordintr to tluisi* who have treated 
it, tho sriene© of tho .itnrtioii*. «i tsuug in general; 
by Hoiue it lia-i lM*cn coiwidvred a depart mmi of meta 
physics ; by others, as only another word for the <ia»rif* 
thing. At’pre'ienr the word is disuseii, or and(trjKt<Kid 
only in tho latter tiozi^e.** Smart. 

d*Jsrqs, n.; pL [L,] A burden; a 

load; weight. 

The fmm of j m% coedrmttMion. A>. Bop. 

0*Jsrm PJRg-BjiJV*i>!, |L., the bttrdm qfprnr- 


I ing."] {Law.) The obligation of establishing 
by evidence ; the burden of proof. 'Tomlins, 

ON' WARD, I II Al. S. ondicard,'] Towards 

ON'WARDt^;, 3 some point before ; forward ; pro- 
gresbively ; in advance ; straight forward ; fur- 
thei forward. — IScc Backward. 

1 UIKIIV not 

Against Heaven’s linncl ui will, noi liate a jot 
01 luuit oi hope, but btill bear up, and, steer 
Itijilit oitiOLii d. Milton, 

ON'WARD, a. 1, Advanced; increased; improved. 

You are already so far onward of yonr way, that you have 
forh<iken the iiiiitiitioii of urdinuty cunveibe. ]>rndvn, 

rinloxenuB came to bcc how onwaidihe fruits were of his 
friend’s labor. Sulneg, 

2. Leading forward ; conducting straight, 

ON'Y-jCIlA [oii'f-k?^, W. Ja. Wr. Wb . ; d'no-k©, S. 
Kl iSw.], n. [Gr. dvOxiov, dim. of a claw, a 
nail, onyx ; L. otiyx, onychis,'] 

1. The odoriferous shell of a kind of muscle 

found in India. Ex, xxx. 34. 

2. The stone otherwise called 07?yx, Calmet. 

g-J^fen'1-4, n, [See Onyciia.] A wdiitlow near 
the finger-nail ; paronychia. Dunylison, 

t ON'y-€HlTE, n. A kind of marble. Wright. 

g-NV£!n'g-MAN-CV> [Gr- a nail, 

and uavrtui, divination.! Divination by the 
nails. Wright. 

O'N^'X (o'niks), n. [Gr. Svv ^ ; L. onyx; It. oniee ; 
Sp. onix ; Fr, onyx."] 

1. {Min.) A chalcedonic variety of quartz, 

resembling agate, hut having the colors, usually 
a light cle.ir brown and an opaque whites ar- 
ranged in fiat horizontal planes. Dana. 

Bh “Aliy btonc e\liil)itiiig lavers of two or more 
coitus, sUoualy contrahiiMl, is t ailed an <;«//»,” Braude, 

2, {Med.) An uhsecss of tho corm^a of the 

eye ; — so called from its rcsemblanee to an 
onyx stone. Bra nth. 

O'g-LITR, n. [Gr. dxii', an egg, and XlOof, a stone ; 
It. oblite; Irr. oolif.he.'] {(leol.) A speeit^s o? 
limestone rock eharacteiisiic of one of the 
great systems of secondary strata; roe-stone. 

Bo • “The Kubstancu of oblitlc rocks cohsihIh prin- 
ri])ally of carbonate of lime, sometlmi's ertHialli/,e<l, 
at otiuus graiminr, ami iisiially aboiimittiju; in orgitiiic 
renmitiH, as hIioIIh, Ac. It coiiKists of tuo parts, one 
of utiich forms tlio niutri.\, is mostly colorless, oittui 
rr> stnilim*, ami e\iill)itH a number of rounded or oval 
cavities, ench of which contains a noiiule, or mass, of 
a corrt‘spoiidiiig form. 'rh<*so notlulcs (;lve the stone 
someuhiit (he nppeaiatire of tho roo of a hsh ; luuieo 
oohtr lb Hoim-timcs 4 allcfl roe-utotte,^* Mte, thet, 

0-g-LlT'l(?, a. Relating to, or resembliug, ofllite. 

On th« continent of Rurupe, the tiHUitir Mvutem In knomt 
ftg **.Itua kiilk ” and '^chU nui'^ Jiii.ihuiim liorii tin* i uiiiipic. 
tidiirt tlevrliipiiunt «»f the ntiata iii tlu* Jura Miriiiit.tiii < 

t’lindtu^tn, 

g-<!l/()-GlHT, n, [Fr. obtoyhte,] One \ersetl in 
oology. Palmer, 

fl-fll/g-gy, n. [Gr. (Uv, an egg, and Aflytu,, a dis- 
course ;’Fr. onlogie,] The sdenee of, or a 
treati«e on, eggs. Dr, T, M. Bremer, 

Aw Interentlng work on oniugg hy Dr. Brewer. ttemyi 

66-LC)SiV, 71, A kind of black teu, possessing 
many of tho qualities of green tea. Simiiumds. 

n, A large KRquimuux bout. Maunder 
I Ao'I’AK, n, A Kpiu'ics of black tea. Stmmonds, 

<VksT, w. Oast— See 0.\HT. Pre, 

6Azk, m. [a. S. won, ooze.-—** Either from Fr. 
eattx, waters, or A. JH. wtes, wetm^Hs.” JohiiSan,\ 

1. Earth so wet m to flow gently ; soft mud* 
Kliiue; mire, “ Coze <ir salt water tmid.” f W'ete. 

Ohl K.it|n r Tbmm- raeted up hi- wv. n tid hiitdi 

{lit ji 111 Itinf.*!.. Ill iK.uvti- tn' b'd. Jngitrn* 

2. A soft flowing ; a spring, 

Fwim hi# «r*t cimI Iwriiiidnn atutr, 

imwn to th« wn each brook and birratit flowii. Prior 

3. nic liquor of a taiiuer'a vat. Johtmm, 

A5'/.R, V. n, [f. OOERD ; pp, OOZING, oosEim.l To 
flow gimtly ; to percolate, as liquid thrmigh the 
poroK of aubstanoeH, or through small openings. 

Our p'lfiy l4 44 M ffiim, wtdeU -woa .« 

yr**m » Utjiice *1 notiiulu d. SUhak. 

ddz^lNOt?, fl.pJf. Issues of « finitl i ooie. Wright, 

667/Y, a, [A. S. umig, omy,] Miry ; muddy ; 
slimy. 

FitHW hi# timtr llvd . . 

OM Fatlior TtimniNi a4vimc#«l hi* irwrwntt h«imi. Pofm 
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f O-PA^CATE, V. a. [L. opaco, opacatusJ] To 
shade ; to cloud ; to darken. Moyle, 

Q-PA^'j-TY, n, [L. opacitasi It. opacita\ Sp. 
opacidad'i Fr. opuate,’] 

1. The state or the quality of being opaque; 

incapability of tijiiisi'iiiiing light ; want of 
transparency ; opaqueness. Glatimll, 

2. Obscurity' ; darkness ; gloominess. 

No interior discourse could penetrate those opacities of 
Ignorance. CudxoortJi, 

O-PA'COUS, a. \JL, opacus,] Opaque ; not trans- 
parent obscure ; dark ; undiapnanous. Milton. 

O-PA^COUS-NJESS, n. The state or the quality of 
being opaque ; opacity. Evelyn. 

O'PAII, n. (Teh.) A large fish 
found chiefly in the Eastern 
seas, and remarkable for its 
rich and showy colors ; king- 
fish ; Lampris yuttutus. 

j{KS=-The back and sides are 
gieeii, reflecting both pin pie 
and gold ju dilTeient lights, Opah(iiao<p»*£sj 7 tttta«tts). 
and passing into yellowish- 

greeu below. Above and beneath the lateral line are 
numeious round, yellowish-wJiitc spots ; and all the 
fins aic bright vermilion. Yarrcll, 

9-PAKE', a. See Opaque. Nares, 

O-PAKE'N^ISS, 71, See Opaqueness. More. 

6'PAI.[eW, S. W,P.J(i,K. TFr.; s'plwl, S’;?!.], 
71. [L. opaliis, or opalum ; It. ^ Sp. opolo ; Fr. 

opaU?{ (d/m.) A mineral consisting of silica, 
with from live to twelve per cent, of water, 
generally a little oxide of iron, and a small 
quantity of the alkaline earths. Tomlbifton. 

iie5g> Precious or noble opal la white, bluish or yel- 
lowish-wliite, and exhibits a beautiful variety or play 
of colors, as blue, aieeii, vollow, or rod, caused proba- 
bly by the iiuimuon', iN'.uros which traverse it. Fire 
opal, or ffirasole, oxliibifa an internal reflection of a 
briglit rod color. Comnon opal, or semi-opal, has 
soiiiotitnea a milky opalescence, but does not reflect a 
play of colors, ff^oud opal is wood petrified with a 
hydrated silica ; it is of a gray, brown, or black color, 
and has the structure of wood. Tomhneon, 

0-P/\L-l'iSOE', V, n. To emit the lustre of opal ; 
to*havc the iridescent tints of opal. Cleaveland, 

6-PAl-‘-KS'C5Nf(3E, 71, The quality of an opal; 
the shining lustre of opal. EamiUon, 

O-PAl^-ftH'd^INT, a. Resembling opal in lustre; 
ha ving the iridescent tints of opal. FairhoU. 

o ' P .A 1 A N 1*5, a. Relating to, having the nature of, 
or’res<*inbling, opal, Ilainilton, 

0'PAr>-iZR, 7\ a, [i. OPALIZED ; pp. OPAIAZING, 
opAiAZBX).] To convert into opal, or into a 
substance resembling opal. Lyell. 

0'PAI*-I55KI), p, a. Formed into opal, or into a 
sub.stance resembling opal. 

Opalited wood, wood petrified by silica, and acquir- 
ing a structure resembling opal ; wood opal. Brande, 

6'PAL-JAs'PjgJIl, n, (JMin.) A variety of opal, 
resembling jasper, but softer, and containing 
iron. To7nUnso7i. 



9-I'AUlJB' (o-pfikOf <*• [li* (3pacu9f It. ^ Sp, 
co ; Fr. opitrjue.'] 

1, Tinporvious to rays of light; not trans- 
parent. “ Metals are the most opat^ue,** Niehol, 

OfHo/m bodiea cast nhadovrs and receive them. Davies, 

2, Shady ; dark ; gloomy ; obscure ; cloudy, 

— llodles not tranuparent are opaque ; a place 
having no light is dark, A dark room ; dark night ; 
an epaqm substance or body. 


9-PAaUE^ (o-pftk'), n. Opacity; opaqueness, [n.] 

Through this optupm of nature and of soul, 

TIiI» mjrlit, traimnut om* pitying ray 


To lighten and to cheer. 


Tovn^, 


Q-pAaUE'NipSS ( 9 -p«k'n 98 ), «. The state or the 
quality of being opaque; opaciiy. More, 


OPB (Op), t?* a. & tfc. To open* [Used only 5n 
poetry. J ** Adam, now ope thine eyes.** MiUen, 


For rhstoric, he eoultl not <»/« ^ ^ 

Ilia muuth, but out there flew a trope. JKRwdfflrot. 

Ope, o. open. [Obsolete, or used only in 
poetry.] ‘‘The door was qpe.*' Drydm, 


O^PBN («>»)> V, a, [A. S. opeman ; Out. opmm ; 


Ger. bffnen ; Dan. adhne\ Sw. opna,^ p. opened ; 

pp, OPENING, OPENED.] 

1. To separate, unclose, uncover, or divide, 
so as to afford an entrance, passage, or view ; — 
opposed to shut. “ Ope7t your purse.” “ I will 
not ope7x my lips.** “ Ho, opeyi the door.” Shak. 

Cliivm. He has here writ you a letter. 

Olivia. Otith it, and read it. Shak, 

2. To expand ; to extend. “ Opening his free 

arms, and weeping.” Shak, 

3. To show ; to discover ; to disclose. 

The English did adventure far for to the north parts 
of America. Atibot, 

Wise to p«’p»tinte whrtovor end he means, 

G od ojieiif i Ml itt u 1 natui oS vario us scenes. Covo 2 >er. 

4. To explain ; to make clear or manifest. 

Some things wisdom openeth by the sacred books of Scrip- 
ture. Hooker. 

5. To make susceptible of impression. 

Lydia, . . . v *s-i • • i c T • o.,, •. c! , -1«,* i di d 

unto the thinfe' ii ■ i ui < ,| i’..- 1 . 'J. 

6. To begin ; to commence ; to enter on. 
Homer opens his poem with tiie utmost simplicity and 

modesty. Notes on the Odyssey. 

O'PEN (o'pn), f. 71. 1. To separate, unclose, un- ! 
cover, or divide itself ; not to continue closed. 

The clouds methought would oji&i. Shak. 

2. To begin ; to commence; to break. 

3. {Naut.) To begin to appear. XVright. 

4. (Himtmg.) To bark on scent or view. 

Hark I the dog opetm take thy certain aim. Gay. 


O'PEN (5'pn), a, [A. S. 4 Dut. open ; Ger. qffe 7 i; 
Dan. aaben ; Sw. Oppen; Icel. op£7m.] 

1. Unclosed, uncovered, separated, unob- 
structed, or divided, so as to afford an entiance, 
passage, or view; — opposed to shut ov fast, 
“Her eyes are open*^ “This opcxi air.” ^hak. 

Through the gate, 

■Wide open and urput'rdcd, Satan passed. Milton. 

Then sent Satiballat h.(, ^(.'.aut, with an open letter m 
his hand. Keh. vi. 5. 

2. Expanded ; extended. 


He, when iEncos on the plain appears, 

Meets lum with oxmi arms and mlling tears. Di'ifdGn. 

3. Plain ; evident ; apparent. “Q/jcii shame.” 
lieh, vi. 6. “ His thefts were too ope7iJ* Shak. 

These lies arc like the father that begets them; gross as a 
mountain, open, paliiable. Shak. 


4. Undisguised ; sincere ; unreserved ; frank ; 
artless; candid; ingenuous; undissembling ; 
fair; unprejudiced. 

Truth loves open dealing. JShak. 

He that is not open to conviefion is not fit for dlsciiBsion. 

Whatvly. 

3. Having an air of ingenuousness; clear. 
“ His countenance is open.** EdgcwortJi. 

6. Public ; before all. 


He on a day in ojjen. audience. Chancer. 

So shall slie have a just and open trial. Shak. 


7. Free or accessible to all; allowed; unre- 
stricted. “ The law is opm** Acts xix. 38. 

8. Free for, or admitting, discussion; not 
decided ; as, “An open question,” 

9. Exposed ; unprotected ; undefended. 

The service that 1 truly did his llib 

Hath left t»c oj*en to all injurte s. Shak. 

10. Liberal; generous; munificent. 

By my troth, thou hast an o;w»a hand. Shak. 

11. Not closed or balanced; unsettled. “ An 

open account.” XVright. 

12. Not bound by frost ; mild. 

An ojwn and worm winter portondeth a hot and dry 
summer. Jtneon. 

Did yon ever see so oiien a winter in England? We have 
not had two frosty days but it pays off in rain. Sw{rb 

Johnson, citing Bacon, defines the wotd, in 
this ^plication, to mean, “ not cloudy ; not gloomy.” 
— The solitary exainplo which Dr. Johnson brings 
from Bacon, shows that not frosty, or mild. Is the 
meaning of the word ; and such is the general accep- 
tation of an opsa winter.'* Todd, 


13, (Afws.) Applied to the string of n violin, 
guitar, Ac., when not compressed with the fin- 
ger; that is, when, without compression, it 
prodticcs the very note to which it is tuned : — 
applied also to the note so produced. Moore* 
J% opm, openly. “ To appear in open.'* Beau, ^ FI. 
— Open fmk, (ForL) that part of the flank which is 
covered by the orillon. Stoequeter, — Opm harmony, 
or dispersed harmony, (Mus.) harmony Of wlficll the 
notes are separated by wide intervals. Moore. — Open 
land, [Agric.') land tilled every y<»ir. WrigkU 
Syn.— See Apparent, Candid. 

O'PBN-bIlL (fi'pn*), n. {Omith.) A genus of 


wading birds allied to 
the storks, and having 
the bill gaping in the 
middle and touching 
only at the base and 
tips ; Anastomus. 

Van Der Hoeven. 

O'PEN-BRIGAST'BD (e'pn- 
brest'ed), a. Having the 
breast or bosom ex- 
posed. Spectator, 

6'PEN-5R(6'pn-er),«. He 
who, or that which, opens 



Open-bill 
(Anastomus oscitans). 


O'PEN-EV-ED (S'pn-M), a. Watchful. SAa/i. 

6'PEN— HAND'®D, a. Generous ; munificent. 

IIow open-handed Providence had been to him I South, 
O'PEN—HEAD'jpD (a'pn-lied'cd), a. Having the 
head uncovered ; bare-headed. Chaucer. 


O'PEN— HE ART' JpD, a. Candid; frank; artless; 
ingenuous ; sincere ; honest ; generous. “ He*s 
free and opeoi-IieartedJ* Drydm. 

O'PEN-HEART'JpD-LY, ad. "With frankness; 
without reserve. * TX'right. 

O'PEN-HBART'JPD-Nfiss, n. Quality of being 
open-hearted ; frankness ; generosity. More. 

O'PEN-ING (s'pn-lng), n. 1. The act of unclosing. 

2. An aperture ; a breach ; a chasm ; a cleft ; 
a gap, “ Opmmgs of the earth.” Woodward. 

Yet from an optnvng to the Tiprht pppoared 
A beam of sunshine, tliat thi. d\\ c’Uug chi ered Hoole. 

3. Beginning; commencement; first appear- 

ance. “ Some opmi7igs, some dawnings of lib- 
erty.” South. 

Opening of the trenches, (Mil.) the commencement 
of works of attack against a foxtveBe.Olos.MU.Tcrms. 

Syn. — See Breach. 


O'PEN-LY (5'pii-l^), ad. 1. In an open manner; 
publicly ; not secretly. 

2. Plainly ; without disguise. 


O'PEN-MedTHED (6'pn-m8ftthd), a. 1. Haying 
the mouth open ; ^ping. 


Whoreoii the ftH>l world gazeff, 

Thinking itself of great ability. 

2. Greedy ; ravenous ; clamorous. 
Ringwood, ... a fine, open-mouthed dog. 


Drayton. 


Tatler, 


O'PEN-NJfiSS («'pn-n<Ss), n, 1. The state of being 
open ; freedom from obstruction or obscurity. 

2. Freedom from disguise ; plainness. 

Tlie noble openness and freedom of Ills reflections, Feltm. 

3. Mildness, applied to the weather. “ Open- 
ness of weather.” Sherwood, 


5p'9”RA, 71.; pi. OPERAS. [L. opera, a work ; It. 
4 Sp.* opera, a work, an opera ; Fr. opira, a 
work, an opera.] 

1. A musical drama, consisting of airs, reci- 

tatives, choruses, &c., accompanied by instru- 
ments and enriched with ma^ificent scenery, 
machinery, and other decorations, and repre- 
sentiim some passionate action* Moore, 

2. The building in which such a drama is 
remesented ; an opera-house. Shnmonds, 

3. The music or words of a musical drama, 

written or printed. Simwmids. 

t a. Practicable, Browne, 

OP'JP-RA-GLAsS, n. A short single or double 
telescope used in theatres ; a lorgnette. Cowper. 

6P'^5-RA-nAT, n. A folding hat. Simmonde* 

6P'JE-R A-HO^'SE, n. A theatre for operas. Claf'ke. 

6p-B“RAm'1^-T^5R, n. [L. opus, operis, work, and 
Gr. (Atrosv, measure.] An apparatus employed 
to indicate the number of revolutions made 
by the operating machine used in the dressing 
of cloth. XJre* 


fiP'BR-ANCE, ) The act of operating ; op- 
dP'JglR-AN-CY, > eration. [it.] Coleridge. 

dP'l^IR-ANT, a. [L, operoT, operans, to work.] 
Active; operative. Shak, 

t 6P'BK-ANT, n. An operator. Wright. 

6 P'BR-ATB, V. n. Hj. €tperor, eperedus'; opm, 
work ; It. operare ; op. operar ; Fr. opdrer.^ J*'. 
OPERATED ; pp. OPERATING, OPERATED.] To 
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work; to act; to have agency; to produce 
effects ; — with vpon or on before the object. 
Gravitation oim uniformly upon matter. Jbrtin, 
^ 1 ro'iuiin o > OH tlic mind both of 

a iMiti.. i.‘ 1 I 1 ' .-i they live. iSunje. 

6p'^:U~ATE, V. To produce ; to effect. Kamos, 
“ It \_opeuite'\ IS used actively by some modern 
wiitors ; ‘To operate a clKiri£?e,’ &c. j but this 
usage is scaiccly autlionscod.” S 7 iiart, 

UP-^ill-AT'|C, i rt. Kelating to, or resembling, 

or-^.R-AT'|-CAL, ) the opera. Gmt. Mag, 

UP-^ill-A'TIQN, ?i. \L,operatio\ It. operazionei 
Sp. ; Vx, opt^tation,"] 

1, The act of operating ; ugcncy ; action ; pro- 
duction of an etfcct, mechanical, physical, or 
moral ; performance ; procedure ; process, 
r I • . • ■ 'Jb -If i’. ■■ • 


2. Action ; effect ; function. 

That false fruit 

Fai other operation flist (Jibpltty-ed. Milton, 

3. A manual process ; a scries of actions per- 

formed ])y the hand, or by the hand with the as- 
sistance of instruments, as in chemist]^ or in 
surgerv ; mnnumbi^ion. l^ahner, 

4. {MU,) T’u‘ act of carrying out precon- 

certed measures by regular movements ; mo- 
tion ; msinuuivre. Mil, Encu, 

5. {Math.) Something to be done, — generally 

some transformation to be mu<le upon (ju.'nii- 
ticH, which transformation is indicated euher 
by rules or by symbols. Davies ^ Peck„ 

Sy3X."-Beo Process. 

6P'.eR-A-Tl'VM, a, [It. ^ Sp, 

1. I'hat operates ; having the power of acting. 

It holds in .ill oj/nnine piiiunphs, O'.pt'ci illv in monvlity, 

in which not to proceed ih (.'(‘itiiinly to uo hjekward- itoutii, 

2. Producing the desired effect; effective; 
cflicacious ; serviceable ; effectual. 

Yon* h>*>(!«hOi h(iw elfectiml and operative 

Ill ■ .'M' di.i ' L' . •' hermajestywKS. JUn'tm. 

3. Practical. “ Oprmfire chemistry.” SmaH, 

In arehiteeture, tt» in all other ojjc/(itiWnttf>. the end imiHt 
direct the oiHinitum. JtUu/Hur U uttomanif. 

tiP'lpIl-A-TtVR, fh. A laboring man; one em- 
ployed in manufacta res; an artisan. Qu. liev. 

dP^^lU-A-TlVK-LV, ad In an operative iminncr. 

dP'Jg!Il-A-T<)R, [T^.l One who opcrate.s ; one 
who performs uu operation. AthUsofi, 

fOP gR-A-TO-RY, n. A laboratory. Cowley, 

0-PfcU^:r-L.\R, rt. {,Eoi,) Covered with a lid; 

* opcreulate.* Doudoti, 

0-PKR'<ff>I^.n’13, I a, [Ij. opemdo, oppreida* 

Q-Pi^R'er-LAT-^D, > to, to cover with a lid ; Fr. 
opereuiiK] 

1. {Blit,) Furnished with an operculum or 

cover, as the capsules of mosses. Gray, 

2. Furnished with an open eulnin, as the gills 
of libhes, and the shells of certain gasteropods. 

^)P-5R-<:J|jr%l-F()RM, a, [L, opernthmt, a cover, 
euuAfortmty form.] Formed as a cover. Loatiun, 

0*PKH 71,*, i)\. oPJUXairLA, [L,, from 
operio, to cover.] 

1. { BoD The expansion at. the (‘\tremity of a 

pitcher, whieh closes its imiuth : tlu» lid or 
cover of the theca of mosses. llemlaw, 

2. {Conrh.) The horny or calcareous p!at<» 
which cloKcs certain utiivulve sludls. U*oo(hearif, 

3. (ic/i.) The apparatus, supported by four 
bones, whieh protects the gills of fishes. Brando, 

T 4 , n. (It. dim. ofopera,\ A short 
musical drama of a light character, liuehanan, 

fP-5;R-6HK' (12P), a, [L. operoeun; operor, to 
work; It. Cc Sp, opermo.'] I,al>orious; full of 
labor ; toilsome ; onerous ; tedious ; wi^nrisome. 

All w<n* adopted by ant nf tht 

nvwt dvobU'd tyrautd in tin rolls of hntory. Burlf. 

^P-]gH-68R'r*Y> Iieboriously. B, Brving, 

The utafce of being operoHc ; 
InbonouHness ; onerouKuess. More, 

«, [L. ctpertwito.] tsdiori- 

ouHiiess ; toitsbmoueHs. Bp, Hall, 

h 6FlgR-o08, «. Operose. Bojeter, 


t OP-^R-TA'N^l-OtrS, a, [L. opertaneiis.'] ^ Con- 
cealed; secret; piivate. Stuart, 

fOPE'TlDE, 71 . The ancient time of marriage, 
from Epiphany to Ash-Wednesday, being the 
time when the flowers open. Bj), Hall. 

OPH-I-cAr/ClC, n. [Gr. a serpent, and L. 
caLc, etdeis, lime.] {Min.) A lock composed 
of maiblc and berpentine. Hamilton. 

OPH^I-CLEIdB, 71, [Gr. iitpo:, a scipent, and Ms, 
xAftfldf, a key ; Fr. ophicltUde.'] {Mtis.) A Urge 
biass instrument of loud tone and deep pitch, 
much used in military music. i’. Oyc, 

O-PlllD'l-AN, 71. [Gr. ofihon, dim. of d0ts, a scr- 

* pent.] {ITeip.) One of the Ophidia, a genus of 
reptiles without feet ; a serpent. Eng Cyc. 

O-PHID'I-AN, ? Pertaining to, or resembling, 

O-PIllD'I-oOs, S serpents : — noting an animal 
of the order Ophidia, LycU. 

O-PinD'J-OK, 7 U [L,, from Gr. o0<5tov, a little 
snake.]* A sea-fish resembling a serpent. IIlll, 

6 PIPr* 0 *GL 6 s' SUM, 71, [Gr. «>f, a seipcnt, 
and* yAfi)ff<Ta, the ‘tongue.] {Boi.) A genus of 
plants; adderVtonguc. Oyc. 

OPII-I-Q-LO^S'IC, ) a, [Fr. ophiplogapw.] 

6pII-I-0-LO^'1-C.\L, 5 Relating to ophioldgy. 

OPn-l-oli'O-t^IST, 71. [Fr. ophiologhte.] One 
versed in ox>hiology. Knoioles. 

6PII-(“6L'Q-GVj [^r. %?, a serpent, and hiyns, 
a discourse ; Er. ojditologie.'] That part ot nat- 
ural history which treats of reptiles or ser- 
pents. Ed. Knn/. 

OPII'I-O-MAn-OY, [Or. l^is, a serpent, and 
pavnia, divination ; Fr. opfimiumch.) Divina- 
tion by means of serpents. Brande. 

oPri-l-O-MoR'PIliTR, 71, [Or. a serpent, 

and po»*p>\f{mn; F'r. ophtomti, /jhitt .1 {Pal.) 
A fosbil .shell of a genus of modu'.lvs; ammon- 
ite. XUemiiig. 

OPri-I-G-MuR'rnot;8, «. Having the form of a 
serpeiit. Smart. 

5Pir-I-oriFA-G()lTs, a, (Gr. o(/n«, a serpenf, and 
(fniyM, to ca‘t,| S(*rpt»ut-eating. ** Ophhphagnas 
nations.” [u.] Browne, 

OPII-l-aAU'RPS, 7 U [Gr. a hcrpcnt, and 
a lizard.] {Zobl.) A footlc.sK lizaid found 
in the bouthern poitiou of the U. H., nearly 
allied to Van Der lUmvvn, Baird, 

O'PIUTK, a. Pertaining to a serpent. Widghf. 

o'pniTR, ??.. [Gr. a serpent.] 

1. {Min.) Serpentine, or green porphyry. 

4 {ri^‘ ‘MTiironiic Iron is often dissomhiated throuuh 

it, giving It a niotrUsl a|iiM».nr:ui<‘e, souiewliat htrinlar 
to the Hkm of a snake, wlwncc the mime HnpmUne or 
ophite,^* Ihuta, 

2. One of a <»iio.stic neet of the scetmd cen- 
tury, who their nutn»‘ from the ventTa- 

tion they hatl for llu* serixuit that tem]itt‘d K\c, 
winch they pr<*tt'uded was Jesus Christ. Eden, 

(}-P/rpTf:^\ ». (D.) {Min.) Serpentine; green 
poi|>h\i\ ; ophite. B'oodirard, 

<')pii-l-rvni H im-e-a'k«isV«. f(5r. ^ruMovxos; 
a seipent, .ind t\ •», to h.iM*. | A coiisrcllat lou 
of lh< sinithern hemisphert ; theScrpent-la .iiTr, 
lakv UK !■'.! Iiciri«fl. 

That the of Ai— 4i* . h.r’.- 

!n the atrcs* Mittim, 

j| 0PJf*77lJOMp,g, n. Ophthuliiiv. Ihinylisan, 

II fot>-th.-krmik or ef-rhil'ntjk) (op- 

fhAFnuK, IF. P, J, •Xa. Hm , ; of tfuFiink, S, R, 
K. l(,C, H>.— SeeTifn*liT!ioNi4|,«, j(h.d;iO«;i- 
piK^*, lt, *V Sp. offuhfth’o; Fr. apht/nt/miffar,] 
Itelatiiig tt» the 

X%%’n asitiratioiis in sucresiuim, naj; s Mr, Kf 
phinstiin, lU'etti disaifreeable lo an Ktiirb-'ii < nr, 'uul 
Therettire on** is IteiteraHv mhA. ,,A 

thnn:/ and Mm nrfHHHmmI tiipt/ionif and 

trrpMieMy, P in loMt, mm wmII m A, in aptmktkrirm amt 
ihMi^&ira it in mi w*«nd«r wn Imar (he fir^t h dropped 
in Hftkthnimf nnd opktMimw, which H the proiinticia 
(ion I ba\*M M4np(«il mm arriteahtn m jtnsiosry, Vay, 
such an iio we h -» m r,, to a anfCiMwion 

of aapiraoM, that th« k fa Monk in Baker, ami 

tH*rat4ite* tfo* a, w hirh is akin to iIwM' 
ptratiotu hriiombatrly precetira.*^ 


11 UPIl-TnAL-MOG'RA-Pnj, n. [Or. oipOaXiu^s, an 
eye, and yptUpw, to describe.] Ihut partot aiiiit" 
omy whicli gi\es a description of the e^e : — nii 
anatomical description of the eye. IJangltson, 

11 oPil-TlI \L-MC)L'0-^1ST, 71. One versed in oph- 
thalmology. Good. 

II OPIl-THAh-MOL'O-C^Y, 7 t. [Gr. ^(pOalufis, an 
eye, and'Aoj/o«, a discourse.] {Med.) That part 
of anatomy which ticats of the vyo : — an an- 
atomical treatise on the eye: — a description of 
the c}c in health and disease. Dwiglison, 

11 OPIl-TirAL-MoRr^i-TpR, 7 i. [Gr. an 

eye, andVfr()ov, a measure.] ( Xnat.) An insti ii- 
incnt for nu‘asuring the capacity of the ant<‘rior 
and postorioi chainbcib of the eye in anntouii<-al 
experiments. IJnngtison. 

II OPH-TnAr/MO-SCOPE, w- An instrument, for 
‘c.xamiuiug the state of the eye. Oangtison. 

II oPn-THAL-MOS'OO-PY, 7 t. [Gr. (^ihiXpos, an 
eye, and aieoitiin, to behold.] That branchy of 
physiognomy, 'which relates to the obser\ation 
of the ‘eyes. Smart. 

II OPn-THAL-MO-TOL'O-^IST, 71. OllC VC*rs(‘(l hi 
oiihthalmotolo'gy. ‘ Good, 

II 6pn-THAL-MO-ToL'9-C»Y, n. {Mrd.) Ophlhal- 
mology. ‘ ’ IhtngfiHOti, 

II OPH-THAh-MC)T'0-MY, n. [Gr. hi! 0 it?uns, un 
eye, and’ ro/oj, a cutting; Fr. oji/ithal.nofomir.] 
{.inat.) That branch of anatomy which treats 
of the dissection of the eye: — a term ap||b(‘d 
also to the extirpation of the eye. Jhnnjlhon. 

II (iPlFTHAIi-MV (Kii'tluil-moorr»fbli;il-nie),«. [Gr. 
i^Oai/iiu; the eye; Fr. op/ifhahnif,] 

{Med.) Inflrtimnation of the- eye. Brandr. 

• “ Mauy'pcrsons now allVctt'dly n»v nnhthnhnra 
instead of tins wont, vvhieli is of conNideialiic ago m 
our lauf'uage.** 7Wd. [i<Vjf*r«rtd, Kill). J 

o'P[-.yrH, n. [It. oppiato ; iSp. opia(o\ Fr. opiatA 

1. ' {Med.) A medieim* e('ntaiuin": opium, and 

having the power of uiilueini* sli-cp; an 
djne; a narcotic ; a st-dative. Pnnglieon, 

2. Any thing that quii-ts. 

They chose lUhviMU uh an o/ifore, /;♦ ntlt </. 

o'Pl-.yPM, (f. Iiidueing slc<*p ; somniferons ; nar- 
cotic; soporific; s<*dati\c; anodjnouh. 

<*h'inmd«i(h Vit-jainn nii»e, the jMiHlot'ttl leed 
(M lleiiius, III Hill Milton, 

(“)'I*1-A'PR, i\ a. To affc<‘t with an opiate ; to lull 
to sb-ep ; to eausi- to slumber. Pvtdtm, 

O' P| -AT- 1^*1), p. a. Affected by, or containing, 
<jpiutes. Martimwi. 

0-Ph''l;;R-ni.s, a, [Ti. Opifh^x ops, heli>, and 
III beat. j Assisting; bringing help. IVrIghL 

t (»P'l-Fl(’E, ;i. [I*, opt/intim,] Workmanship; 
handiwork. Bmlig. 

t O-PlF'l-tJtUl, n. [I-i*. ^Vo/c.!-.] One that per- 
forms a work ; an artist. ' Brnflrt/, 

t9-PIN'A-«LK, a, [L. opinahilis; opinar, to 
think. I* That may he thought, iinilry, 

f oP-|-XA'TIO.\, Opinion; notion. Srott, 

f o-Pt.N’ \-TlVE, rt. [Sp. apmutiw.'] Opinionu- 
live; conceited. Bartou, 

t<npl.\'A-'r|VK-hY, nd, Ckmctdtcdly, More, 

to-Pl.N' \-TnR, w. One who hohln, or is tenu- 
ciuuH of, an opinion. Giant di, 

V. n. |h, opimo'A [i, tiVUVM i pp, 
‘ opiMNo, oi'iNkn.] To think ; to Judge; to 
suppon«»; to lieeni. f Antiqnatnhj 

Hi.» I, V l.ti 'l.k t HU H' Ip 'ItU • f .i.i. kind, 
ft, II t Hi It :i.Ui4Si , ii I ii. e>it tfiii.it. 

I»'i'; hiu :!h' .Jiifi.ji," m.-i Kn t timlt i >Miuud 

t n. One who opines. Hp» Taylor, 

f «* A doginutint. MtUttn, 

ftl-Pl.X-i-As'TRKfo-pInoMt'iCy)* in. [Old 
t o-Pf\-l-A.-4'TU<»f rt *p-n,.i.vc**dirini>, t Fr, 

, Fr- ttptn> dr , . \ ( »jum matlve. HoMyh, 

r ^ ‘-piN'r- vn': r. a. To maintMin 

♦diHtinatOy. ' Hnntw, 

IVPI.N i- \. tIVK .hi-iiT«S»r t-io], n, 1. Hdff In 
opirttoii ; positivp d etm itn it; lA, ; opbi- 
bnialt'd ; optniiiu ri. « . p jtm jrinu 4 . conceited. 
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Our author, Ilobbcs, vas esteemed a man very opinia- 
tive^ though otherwise very learned. Wood, 

2 . Imagined, not proved. “A mass of opiti- 
iative uncertainties.” Glanmll, 

Q-PJN J-A-TIVE-LY, ad. Conceitedly. Bailey. 

O-PIN'I-A-TJVE-NESS (o-ptn'ye-a-t|V-nes), n. In- 
flexibility of opinion ; obstinacy. Raleigh. 

t O-PiN-l-A'TOB. ( 9 -pin-y$-a'tui), n. [Fr. opinia- 
tre.l A dogmatize! ; a dogmatist. Raleigh, 

t 0 -P/J\r-/-ja'rjR£ (o-pin-ye-a'tyr), tt. [Fr.] Opin- 
lonative. ’ Milton. 

t O-PIN-I-A'TRE, n. A dogmatist. Barroio. 

tQ-PL^-I-A'TR?-TY (o-ptn-ye-a'tr9-t9), ) 

t O-PIN'J-A-TRY (o-pin'ye-a-tie), ) St 

in holding an bpiinon. 


Ob- 
stinacy 
Browne. 





Opisthocomus 

enstatus. 


J8®r Tins word, though it has been tried m differ- 
ent forms, IS not yet received, nor is it wanted.” 
.Johnson, 

t Q-PIN'ING, M. Opinion; notion. Bp. Taylor. 

9-P1N'I0N ( 9 -pTn'yuii), n. [L. opinio ; opinor, to 
think ; It. opj^inione ; Sp. Fr. opinion.'] 

1 . That which is thought*, either when there is 
no certain knowledge, or when there are no facts, 
or none sufficient lor a decided judgment ; per- 
suasion of the mind; judgment; notion; view. 

The '1 idp' n i»V/)n t'* V, it is a mat- 
ter about . lb 1 1 1 o. • . . I . ' I i * which two 

jiersons ci •:, * 1 ■ • i 1 ■ <’ rj ' c Lewis, 

O V, V p' :#!«••,*.•* e » a. 'If * • *’> ' 

i' ‘ I ' .. I 

“ « . . . r. 

(• i\- ‘ • . . . ■ ' 


itbolf origin atea, • iv*' s i*m > , ' i.« ■ n * 

You thmk it is a want ''f *h'f Vp p’ .b’l 

chnnetps his opiinon. Dovn . , i i. ,* i< • 1 \ ■ «« .i<s 

me hul hpiMUso they vinr ’iv p p' 1 i! .in .u 
tluit is added to citlicr hide." i v n . 

That IV ' p\p *’i’ il. -th ‘'’-pl.-.i T, m’ >11 I -i •’ p jn 

sttgu in » 'll'./ .v! ( I ' <»i. .<io#, . e « A 1 1 'I'l « ^ 

2 . Favorable judgment or estimate. 

If a wotmn had no opunon of her own person and dross, 
she would neier be angry at those who ore of the opinion 
with luM spit. Law. 

3. t Ileputation. 

Thou hast redeemed tliy lost opinion. Shah, 

4. t Obstinacy in opinion ; opinionativeness. 

Your reawms have been . . . learned without opinion, Shah. 

5. Sentence; doom; judgment. Richardson. 

0. {Law.) A declaration by a counsel to his 

client of what the law is, according to his 
judgment, on a statement of facts submitted 
to him:— the paper containing such a declara- ( 
lion. Bouvier. 

Syjx.-^Opinwn.notion,nnd thouscJit^ all imply what 
JH rfioiii'lit, and ndato to rlio tliiuking farulty or the 
mukThr.uuling ; bcutimcnt lias loiatiuii to feelings as 
well .IS tlio uiiderhrniKliiig. We form opinions, got 
notions, and have cut impute. A favorable or unfavor- 
able opinion ; a singular notion ; a good thonifht ; a 
t\n& sentiment } sound — See PuiNClPnE. 

t Q-pIN'IQNF, V. a. To opine ; to think. Browne. 

O-pIn^IQN-ATE, a. Opinionated, Bp. Bedell. 

9 -PlN'IQN-AT-gD fo«ptn'yuii-ai- 9 d), a. Obstinate 
in opiiiion ; unduly attached to one’s own opin- 
ion; dogmatical; conceited; opiuionativc. 

i*cople of dear heads are what the world calls opinionated. 

Shenstone, 

9 -rlN'ION-ATE-LY (o-pIn'yiiii-gLt-lo), acL Obsti- 
nately; conceitedly#* Feltkatn. 

t <>rlN'lQN--^-TlST, ». One who is obstinate in 
opinion. * Fmton. 

(Q-rIn'I 9N-.>-TIVB (o-ptn'yun-HIv), a. Fond of 
preconceiv'd notions; stubborn; dogmatical; 
positive; conceited; opinionated. 

Bold and o/anfcwrtO’iHS enough to dare and to dictate, Walpole. 

VE-LY (o-pXttVutt- 9 -«V"l 9 ), ad. 
Stubbornly# * * Jehmon. 

O-PTN^QN-^-TiVE-NiSSS (o.ptnVvn-?-«iv-tt« 8 ')t »* 
Obstinacy in opinion# Bailey. 

9-plN'l9NBD ( 9 -ptn^yvnd), a. Attached to par- 
ticular opinions ; conceited ; opinionated. South. 

9 -p]fN'I(pN-tST (o-ptn'yvtt-^«t), n. [Fr. opinio 
niafd.} One fond of his own notions. OktmiU. 

t^PlP'iJv-ROOs, a. ^\h.opipams; Sp. opipap.] 
Sumptuous; luxurious# BaiUy, 

tQ-PlP^^-ROfJB-LY, 0 ^. Sumptuously. Wright. 


dP-is-Tji6c-g~m'Jsr.m, n. pL 
[Gr, iTuioOdKopos, having the h<iir 
long behind; omaOe, behind, 
and ico>» 7 , the hair ] {Ornith.) ■ 

A sub-family of conirostral 
birds of the order Passeres and ^ 
family Musophagidw ; hoact- 
zins. Gray. 

O-Pls'THO-DOME, n. [Gr. oitiade, Fehind, and 
lidposy a house.] An apartment, or place, in the 
back part of a Grecian house. Mitford, 

5p-IS-TH6g'RA-PHY, n. [Gr. BiziaQe, behind, and 
ypaijibi, to write.] The act of writing on both 
sides of a sheet or leaf of paper, the back as w ell 
as the front. Scudamore. 

6p-{S-TH5T'0-N0S, n. [Gr. SmaBi, backwards, 
to Stretch.] {Med.) A species of tetanus, 
in which the body is bent backwards. DungUson. 

t Q-PIT-U-LA'TION, n. [L. opitulatio.] An aid- 
ing ; a helping. Bailey. 

O'PI-iJm, 71. [Gr. <Jirioi / 5 iJirdf, juico ; L. opium i 
It. oppio ; Sp. opio ; Fr, ophan.] An inspissated 
juice obtained from the capsule of the white 
poppy, or Papaver sonmifermn. Tomlinson. 

Opium IS used m medicine, in small doses, as 
a stimulant; in large, as a sedative. Its peculiar 
properties aie duo to the piesence of several alkaloids, 
the chief of winch aie inotphme, narcotino, and code- 
ine. Several variciies of opium are known in com- 
nieice ; but the principal kind is that from Smyrna, 
known as 7'urkey or Leiant opium. It is at first soft 
and of a reddish-brown color, but by keeping becomes 
hard and blackish. Its lustre is waxy, its odor stiong 
and unpleasant, its taste bitter, acrid, nauseous, and 
persistent. Tomlinson. Pereira. 

O'PLE-TREE, w. [L.opidus.] (Forf.) The witch- 
hazel. Amsioorth. 

5P-0-BAL'SAM, w. \Gct. &m^6.Xaapov \ dffof, juice, 
and fidXaapog, the balsam-tree ; L. opohahamum ; 
It. <Sr Sp. opohaUamo ; Fr. opohaham%imi\ {Med^ 
A resinous juice obtained by making incisions 
into Arnmns opohakamum and A7ny7'is Gilea- 
detisis of Linnscus ; balsam of Mecca ; balsam 
or balm of Gilead. DimgUso7i. 

OP-Q-DfiL'Dpe, ft. [“An unmeaning term, fre- 
quently used by Paracelsus.’* DungUson.] For- 
merly, a plaster for all external injuries ; — now 
applied to a liniment made by dissolving soap 
in aldohol, with the addition of camphor and 
volatile oils. Brande. 

g-p6P n. j]Gr# dTroirdi'w^ ; dirijf, juice, and 

Trdi'rtI, a kind of plant ; L. opopanax.] A gum 
resin which exudes from the roots of the Pasti- 
fiaca opopa7iax, when wounded. Its odor is 
strong and peculiar ; taste, bitter and acrid. It 
was fonnerly used in medicine, but is now sel- 
dom employed. DungUson. 

O-PO n. rL.» from Gr. dTrtiipa, autumnal 

* fruits.] (Med.) A medicine, comjposed of sev- 
eral autumnal fruits, particularly of quinces, 
pomegranates, &c., ana wine. DungUson. 

O-P^S'SITM, pi. 

OPOSSUMS. {Zo^jL) 

An American 
marsupial, car- 
nivorous quadru- 
l^d, of the genus 
DidelpMs, char- 
acterized by its 



Opowum iJ>idelphia «warcu). 


prehensile tail and the abdominal pouch of the 
female. Waterhous^, 

JS(^ In some of the smaller opossums the siib-ab- 
dominal tegnmontniy folds are rudimental, or merely 
Borve to conceal the nipples, and are not developed 
into a poach ; and in these, the young adhere to the 
mother by entwining thoir little prehensile tails 
around hers, and clinging to the fur of lior back.” 
jE«^. Cyc. 

6 p*P(-dAn, n. [L. oppidanus ; oppidim, a town.] 

1 . An inhabitant of a town. A. Wood. 

2. At Fton, Bngland, a student not on the 

foundation, and who boards in the town, as dis- 
tinguished from a king’s scholar. Smart. 

6 P*PJ-DAN, a. Kelating to a town. Howell. 

t QP-pIg *N BR-ATB, t?. a, [L. oppignero^ <^igne- 
rtdtts.] To pledge ; to pawn. Bacon. 

t 6 P'Pl-LATB, V. a. [li. oppilOf oppilcUim.'l To 
heap up obstruction. Oockeram. 


t OP-Pl-LA'TION, n. [L. oppilaho.] Obstruo* 
tion ; matter heaped up. Burton. 

t OP'Pl-LA-TIVE, a. [Fr. oppilatif.] Obstruc- 
tive. Sherwood. 

tOP-PLETB', fa. [L. opp&SMS.] Full; filled; 
t QP-PLET'JgD, J crowded. Bailey. 

t OP-PLE'TION, n. Act of filling up ; fulness. AsA. 
tOP-PONE^ n. a. To oppose. B. Jo 7 i^ 07 i. 

OP-PO'NBN-CY, n. The act of opposing; the 
opening of an academical disputation ; — an ex- 
ercise for a degree. Todd. 

OP-PO 'N BNT, a. [L. oppono, opponens, to oppose ; 
06 , against, and pono, to place ; It. opponeiite.] 

1. Opposite ; placed in front. “ High on the 

opponent bank.” Tho7nson. 

2. Opposing; rival; emulous. 

And springs impetuous -with opponent speed. Pope, 

3. Adverse ; repugnant ; contrary. 

It was opponent to our search ordained. 

That joy, stUL sought, should nevci be attained. Trior. 

0 P-P 6 *NBNT [op-pe'nent, 5. W. P. J. E. F. Ja. 
K. Sm. Erroneously 5p'po-nent], n. 

1 . One who opposes; particiilarly one who 

begins the controversial part of a disputation 
by objecting to something proposed, in replying 
to which the proponent becomes a defenda7it or 
respondent. Smart. 

He met with feeble opponents, and such as his nimble wit 
was easily able to overturn. Bp. HalL 

2. An antagonist ; an adversary ; an enemy. 
Syn. — See Enemy. 

OP-POR-TUNE', a. [L, opporiunits ; oh, at or be- 
fore, txndi p07diis, the harbor; It. oppoHtmo\ Sp. 
oportimo \ Fr. oppoiiimi.] Seasonable; con- 
venient ; fit ; well-timed ; timely. 

There was nothing to be added to this great king’s felicity, 
being at the top of all woildly hliss, and the perpetual con- 
stancy of his prosperous successes, but an opportime dcafcli to 
withdraw him tiom any future blow of iortunc. Bacon. 

t OP-PQU-TUNE', r. a. To suit. Dr. Clarke. 

Op-PQR-TUNE'LYj a>d. Seasonably; at the right 
time ; conveniently ; properly. Baco7i. 

5P-P0R-TUNE'NBSS, n. The state of being op- 
portune. Asfi. 

5P-P9R-Ttj'Nl-TY» fh. [li. op27ortunitas ; It. op- 

f ortunith ; Sp. * 0p07'tu7iidad ; Fr. opporttmite.] 
'it time or place ; a particular occasion ; suita- 
bleness of circumstances. 

And ftom that time he sought op 2 >ortuniw to betray him. 

Matt. ixvi. 16. 

Syn. — See Occasion, Time. 

OP-PO§'A-BLE, a. That may be opposed or coun- 
teracted. P. Cyc. 

f QP-P 6 §'AL, n. Opposition. Sir T. Herbert. 

QP-PO^E' (op-pSzO* n. a. [L. ojjpofio, empositus ; 
It. opporrh Sp. oponer ; Fr. opposer.J [i. op- 

POSBU ; pp. OPPOSING, OPPOSED.] 

1 . To set or place in front or over against ; to 
put in opposition. 

The emphatic speaker dearly loves to oppose, 
lu contact inconvenient, nose to nose. Cowjfer. 

Anatotlc has said that one thing may he opposed to another 
in four wavs — by relation, by contrariety, or as privation is 
to pobsession, aHumatlon to negation. Finning. 

2 . To act or speak against; to resist; to 
withstand ; to hinder ; to contravene ; to thwart ; 
to gainsay ; to contradict ; to oppugn ; to com- 
bat. 

Night and Chaos wild. 

That, jealous of their secrets, fiercely ojipoaed 
My journey strange. MzUon. 

To take up arms against a sea of troubles. 

And, by opposing, end them. Shak. 

To be opposed to, to oppose ; to be hostile to. Qp..Rev. 
jgor Dr- Franklin, in 1789, censured thi« use of to 
he opposed ; but it has long been m good use. To 
whicii Mr. O. w as much opposed as ho is himself.*’ 
Ch. Ob. “ He WHS opposed to it,” Sir Robert Jlng-lts. 
“ A principle to which I am totatty opposed.'*'* JOr. T. 
Arnold. 

Byn.— One may oppose by argument, by words, or 
by mree. Persons and things are opposed to each 
other. Oppose a bad measure, or an offensive person : 
resist an enemy ; withstand temptation ; thwart an ill 
design. — See Deny, IIindee. 

QP-?0§E', V. n. 1, To act adversely ; to be 
opposed ; — with against. 

Hnge prompted thorn at length, and found them; anas 
ytguiH< anch hcllliili mischief fit u> Oigtoae. Miltom. 

2. To object in disputation. Johnson. 
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QP-P6§ED' (op-p5zd^), j 9. a. Being in opposition ; 
opposite , adverse. Johnson* 

t OP-PO§E^L]g:ss, a. Irresistible; not to be op- 
posed. Sheik* 

OP-PO^'pn, w. One who opposes ; an antagonist. 

OP-p6§'lNa, p* a. Acting against; conflicting. 

OP-p6§'1NG, n. Act of one who opposes. Sotith. 

OP'PQ-§Tte (op'po-ztt), a. [L. oppositus\ It. op- 
2 )Os}o; Sp, opuesto; i’r. opposite*'] 

1. Placed in front ; facing ; on the other side. 

As 1 bent down to look, just opiwsite 
A shape within the watery gleam appeared. 

Bending to look on me. Milton. 

2. Adverse ; opposed ; repugnant ; hostile. 

But say, wert thou possessed of David’s throne, 

By tVee eousent of all, none oj>postfe, 

Sainailta?! oi Jewt* MxUon. 

3. Contrary , different in nature and quality ; 

unlike. ** Opposite terms.** Tillotson. 

Particles of speech have divers, and sometimes almost op- 
j>obitt\ Higmh cations, Locke. 

Syn. — Theie is an essential difTeronce between 

o/fpo.iife and contrary, Oppo.ntc powers are of the 
same kind, as positive and negative electricity are 
oppob'itr.'i. Sweet and sour are oppoaitcb ' ; sweet and 
hitter, contraru's. The feinintiio character is opposed 
to the masculine j hut the eireuiiaato is its contrary., 
Wo say the opposite, not the contrary, sides of tlie 
street. — See .VDVEUsn. 

How often opposite and contrary are used as if 
there was no difrereiice between them, and yet there 
IS a most essential one, — one winch wo may perhaps 
best express liy saying that opposites coiiiplore, while 
eoutranrs exclude, one another. Thus the in st op- 
posite moral and mental characteristics may meet lu 
one and tJioaame person, while to say the nu>?t con- 
irani did so, wonlil bo manifestly absurd ; — for ex- 
ample, a man may he at once prudent and hold, for 
those are opposites i he could not bo at oncopiudoiit 
and rash, for these are contraries, Sweet and sour are 
opposites I sweet and bitter are contraries,*’ Treiiolu — 
See Adverse. 

GP'PQ-ijIte, w. He who* or that which, is ad- 
verse ; an opponent. Drpden* 

6P'P(>j$ITE-LY, ad. In an opposite manner; 
on the other side ; adversely. Grew. 

0P^PO-.f iTK-NfiflS, n. State of being opposite. 

QP-PC)§'I-Tl-F()'ld-Ot)S, <t. [o^yposite and fo- 
lions.] [ Hot*) Noting a iioduuclo placed oppo- 
site to the leaf. Smart. 

6P-PQ-l^I"TrQN (5p-po-zTsU'i;iO, n* {L* ojlpositio ; 
It. o^mosizmie \ Sp/oposiWon ; Fr. opposition.] 

1. The act of opposing. 

I mean, my lord, the opposiUon of your person in trial. Skaks. 

2. Position so as to front sonicthiug else ; the 
state of being opposite. 

Before mini* oyc*! in apposition gits 

(rnin Di'utii, tiij son and foe, wlu) sots them on. Milton. 

3. State of being opposed ; state of one 
thing us compared or contrasted with another. 

Thi.ri'' 11 the opjHmtion ofmlatiim between the thmblo ami 
th«^ half: nfcoiitruricty lx t\vi‘i‘ii goixliiud (‘vil, bliiidufi't and 
bonin' an* npjinsi'd in the May of iiiivaiinii and pn'iioi'iion ? 
till! piopoiiridii'i, Ilo MCh, mid Hi diu's not nit, in tin* wav of 
. negatiini nii>l nllii iii.itiun. Flvmiiti/. 

4. Hostile resistance ; counteraction ; hos- 
tility. ‘^The opposition of yxl»QTXQm\os**lJrpden. 

Virtue, whirli brenks tiiroiigh all opposition. Milton, 

6. ( Politie.^.) Tn England, the collective body 
of members from both houst*.s of Parliament who 
oppose the niiaistry, or the mcahures of gov- 
ernimmt, and who usually succet^d to power on 
the dissolution of the existing ministry; — in 
the United St.ites the party thnt oppose.^ the ad- 
ministration or tli(» party in power. “A lucm- 
ber of the opposition.** liarkv. 

Til* rlglit hiiiioriibli' sfUitt’Tiun Would Iw A.t th« hfttd of 
the TiKwt Muleiil and cUiiioruus that th« nmntry 

«v«r witnanwd. mhtniian. 

0. (Aetron.) The situation of a heavenly body 
■with respect to the sun, when its longitude dif- 
fers 180 , or half the circumference. Ilind. 

Thus tho moon or a planet Is said to Ih* in opposition with 
the sun when it ptucM's tlio luendiaii at inidiuKuC. Jirande. 

C)P-I>O-S5l''TI0N-lBT {»it-pn.*l8li'un-t«t), n. One 
of the opposition, or one of the party that is 
opposed to the existing ministry, administra- 
tion, or party in power- Byron. 

9P.P6j?'l-TlVjB, a. That may be put in opposi- 
tion. Hall. 

piF-rEJ^S^ V. a, [L. tyoprimOf oppreasns; oh, 


against, and premo, to press ; It. oppressare ; 
Sp. oprimiri Ft. oppressor.] \i. orruESSED; 
pp, OPPllBSSING, OrPltBSSED.] 

X. To crubh by a heavy burden, hardship, or 
severity; to bear down; to overwhelm. 

T' - i'.' *’ ”■-* unlike ray dicam} 

Ui ' ji uiu aliuady. Shak. 

2. To overpower ; to subdue. 

Tl‘ .d / L . I )-l 

T! f - s * i » " * • ■.'ll. ■■ »i Thomson. 

OP-PRfiS'SION (op-presh'i.m), n. [L. oppressio', 

* It. oppressions Sp. qy/mon; Fr. ojtpression.] 

1 . The act of oppressing ; ciiiclty; se\ciit> ; 
a ruthless domination ; tyranny. 

Opprfihbion makes wise men mad, hut the distemper is still 
the madnebs ui the wise, winch is better thau the bubiiety of 
tools. A‘m/ kc, 

2. The state of being oppressed ; misery ; 
hardship; calamity. 

Coisar himself has work; and our oppression 
Exceeds whttt we expected. Skak. 

3. {Med.) A state in which the patient c-\pe- 

riences a sensation of weight in the part allcct- 
ed ; — used abstractedly tor oppression of the 
chest : — that condition, at the commencement 
of fevers, &c., in which the system is oppressed 
rather than debilitated. Duiujlison. 

Syn. — Sec Tyranwy. 

OP-PRES'Sl VE, a. [It. oppressii'o ; Sp. opresivo ; 

* Fr. oppressif] 

1. Causing or inflicting oppression ; cruel ; 
inhuman ; unjustly severe ; hard ; rigorous ; 
t’-r.'-ir taxation.** JUitstace. 

2. ll'.-\y; overwhelming; overpowering. 

To onso the soul of oiu* wcirIiI, 

This (luits an omphe, that cmbioils a state. Pope. 

Syn. — See Hard. 

OP-PRES'Sl VE-LY, ad. In an oppressive or severe 
manner. ’ Burke. 

OP-PRES'SJVE-NfiSS, 71. The quality of being 
oppressive. liiehardson. 

OP-PRESS'OR, n. One who oppresses ; a tyrant. 
The oppressor'^s wronff, the proud mail's contumely. iShak. 

t QP-PRES'Sl'RE, 7%. Oppression. B. Jonson. 

OP-PR6'BR(-<>0b, a. [L. oppirohrUmis ; opprobri- 

’ 'um. opprobrium ; It. obbrobrio ; Sp. ojirobio ; 
Fr. opprobre.] 

1 . iieproacliful ; disgraceful; cuiising infamy ; 
seuriilouv; abusive; insolent; ofleusive. 

Tlu'y SCO thoraiolves unjustly aspoiswl, and vuidicat<» 
thcinseivcH m tiMius no less opprotiriom than tliusi' by ulmdi 
they arc attackiul. AddiHni. 

2. Blasted with infamy ; infamous. ** Uis 

ojyprobrious name.” Uunu l. 

Solomon h<* (>foloc*hj led by tVaiid to build 
Ills ti'inpln riifht ugmiihtthi: temple of God, 

On the oppiotiiiaiis lull. Milton. 

OP-PUO'BRl-orJH-I.Y, ad. In an opprobrious 

* manner; rcproaclifully ; scurrilously, S*hak. 

OP-PRO' BR(-orsd-NioSB, 71 . Quality of being op- 
probrious ; reproachfulness ; scurrility. 

9P-PRa'BRj-fJ5X, n. [L. opprobrium ; ob, against, 
and py'oh mn, virtue.] Keprouch with disdain ; 
obloquy; contumely; disgrace; infamy. 

All thi* raptwnrh and opttrolaium that tho mo»t Invidnrnh* 
rancor can invent. .Seott, 

Syn. — See Reproach. 

9P-PRo'BRY,or <'iP'PRO-BRV,«, Tlcproach ; op- 
probrium.* [u-l ’ Sherwood, 

Tixonifd to Ih* the a<*em* «f block guiU, 

( Ipjii ohi »/ im*n* «•Illluralfr. liantheff, 

9r-?frGN* (pp-piltt*), r. a. fl^. ojiptipno; ob, 
against, and pitpno, to fight; It. oppwfnnrei Wp. 
opwjnar.] (?. opim'gnbd ; uppV(i.\HNti, op- 

pruNKinj To oppose; to attack; to .'iskuH; to 
resist ; to combat. ** The open malice of those 
that furiously oppupn tlu-ir wtdfare.** Barrow. 

Syn. — Bw Confute. 

OP-i*fj(3'NAN-rY, 71. Opposition. Shak. Qa. Rev. 

QP-rOG'NfANT, fle. Opposing ; asaailing ; contra- 
ry; repugnant, [r.] mtrbartoti. 

QP-P&a*NANT, n. An opponent, [jl] Coleridpe. 

5P-PUG-N.^i'T10N,«. [Ij, opwtmathfm assauUJ 
Oppofiititm; rosifitance. [“•] Hp. tiulf. 

OP-RU(5N'5R (pp-pan'?r) [op-pfin'or. Jn. K. 
.Sm, IVr. IVb . ; op-siSg'n^r, N, ; 9 (>-pSn>r, n. 
One who oppugns or opposes. Mitfon. 

OI»-SUCj 5.-TII Y, n. [Or. late, and 


yavOdvM, to learn.] Education begun laic in 
life ; late erudition. [R.] Hales. 

or-SI-OM'f.-Tlj;R, 71 . [Gr. dipis, sight, and yirpov, 
a measure.] An instiumeiit for measuring tho 
extent of the limits of distinct vision in dillei- 
eiit individuals, and for detci mining the focal 
lengths of lenses nccessaiy to correct imperfec- 
tions of the eye ; an optometer. Brando. 

t OP-SO-NA'TION, 71 . [L. obsonatio,] The act 

of catering; a buying of provisions. BatUuj. 

t OP'TA-ULE, Desirable. Corkeram. 

t OP'TATE, r. a. [L, opto, optatus.] To choose ; 
to wish for ; to desire. (kitijrave. 

t QP-TA'TION, 71 . Act of wishing. Peacham. 

OP'TA-TfVE [op't 5 ^-nv, P. J. E. F. Ja. K.Sm. 
JVr . ; Sp'tJjL-tlv or op-ta'tjv, IV . ; op-ta't|V, Ki'iiriek], 
a. [L. opfatu'iis ; opto, to wisll ; It. ottufiro ; Sp. 
opt at ii O', Fi. optatif] 

1. Kxpic^ive of'dcsirc. 

Ndtlnnfr rouchotli nojiuT GikI’s aptunl Infinity than tlibCtw 
I m.iy i.iv ) # iiiiimU in ihohoulnl niiui. Manutnw^. 

2. {Graftt.) Applied to a mood of the verb iu 
On'ik, ’1 serves to c.\press desire or wish 

fv'l ".I 1 I I !. !■< . 

“ Dr. Johnson, Mr. Phemlan, Dr. Vr-h, Mr. Scoff, 
Entick, Baiclay, nud Itucli.iiiaii ncci'iii tlinswoid ou 
the flint syllable ; ami Dr. Kciinck, Baihy, \V. .Inhio 
ston, ami Mr. Perry, on the second. That tho last is 
more {leneral, parncnl.irly in irrainmar schools, will 
be loanil} ac know led aod ; hut that tho fust is moro 
conect and af'ieoable to analogy, cannot hi' denied ; 
for this word is not so iianirally derived from tho 
classical optatiM m the lower Datiit optatinis.** thitker, 

OP'TA-tTvk, 71 . A mood of the Greek verb, I'x- 
pressing desire. Harris. 

J8fd* “ in tnost lanpingos, except tho Groik, the op. 
totire is only expiessed by prefivnifj to the Huhjunrtivo 
an adverb of vnshiiif?.” Loudon h'ntij. 

op'T*V-tI VE-LY, ad. In uii optative maimer. 

UP'TJC, 71. An instrument or organ of sight. 

Why luH not in in 11 niii'uisdjplr 
For this pl.mi KMMm, inaii i. not ti tl,\ 

Say wli.il tin* ii«*, m«*ii lmi‘i 

To InHix'ct u imtf, not (*omi»tt'hend tin* heaven ? Pope, 

op'Tic, j-or. J.rr/Aiiv; ii'loput, to se<» ; urV 

nV'Tl-CAf*, ) the eye; It, ofHeo; Sp. opfieo; i*’r. 
optii/ue.] 

1. Pertaining to vision or sight; as, ♦*Tlie 
optic lUTve.” 

2. Pertaining to the science of optics. ** G/#- 

tieal writers.” Sieiearf, 

Optic, anafe, the visual anp;lo. Beo ANOiii;, — <i;> 
ttr or optical aris, the a-\i« of the eye. Hee AXIH» 

uP'Tl-t’AL-Ly, ad. In an optical mann<‘r- 

OP'Tf-GAr.-BUUARK, 71. An instnimetit used 
by surveyors for laying out ]M*ip« mlii ui n 
lines. Siaiaiiiiiii'. 

0P-TP'(H \N (op-tTsh'toi, OB), n. 1. Oiif' skilled In 
opties. J, S/itifh. 

2. One who nmkes or sells optic glasses or 
speetutdes. Adams. 

riP'TJOH, 7i. That branch of physical science 
vyhich treats of the {ihenomena of light and 
vision; the science which iiivestigites the 
causes of light, and tin* changes which it nmler- 
goes in given circumstances. Srwion. 

oP'*ri-<;RAPn, n, [Or. bvropnt, to see, and ypthpn, 
to write.] A teleseoju* used for eopy ing lainl- 
«cape». Pltii’kr. 

OP'Tl-MA-oy, 71. [h. oiitimaten, the aristoerntH; 
ontimm, the best.] Nobility ; the hody of ho- 
mes; men of the higliest rank* 'liakiph. 

<^P'*P|-MA*I*E, «. Nobh* ; helonging to the iiohih 
ity' He. Her. 

TI-mA ' TF.^, 7h pi. [I*, opt Haas, o/dimatis, un 
uriHtoer.it*] 

1. The ariHtoeratie party in ancient Home ; 

aristocrats ;—tipposed to pmpaiures, or the peo- 
pie’s party, Andrews. 

2. The or chief men iu a stale. Prabb. 

6p^T(-MF, n, [L.l A term applied in the uni* 
yersity of (bmthndgis Kiigland, to those who 
hoUl, next after the wrnrtgiier*, the highest rank 
ns mathematical sehoUrs. — There are two 
classes, te/uor opiiaws %\m\Jamor t^idimen. !.te. 

(U opdhntts, the best; It. oHi» 


n. 
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mismo-, Sp. optinnsmo.'] The doctrine that the 
umveise, being the work of an inhnitely perfect 
being, is the best that could be create'cl . — the 
doctrine that every thing it. ordered eventually 
for the best, or the system which regards ph\ s- 
ical and moral evil as elements m the univeisal 
Older of things ; so that every thing is good in 
1 elation to the whole, — all being made to pro- 
mote the general good. 

Tins doctrine, under vaiious forms, vvat. advo- 
cated in antiquity and duiing the middle ages, hut 
has been developed, in modem times, iii its highest 
form by Leibiutz. Flemings 

UP'TI-MIST, n. A believei in optimism; one 
who considers that e\ ery thing is for the best, 

D. {Stewart. 

“ Accoiding to Mr, Stewart, under the title of 
opHmfs'tt are comprehended those who admit, and 
those who deny, the freedom of litiman actiuns. and 
the accoiintableness ot man as a moral Fleming. 

QP-tIm'I-TY, 71. [L. optimitas.l The state of 

being best; excollence. [n.] Bailey. 

5P'TI0N (Sp'shnn), n. [L. QptiQ\ opto, optatus, 
to wish , !3p. opcioti ; Fr. option.'] 

1. t A wish. “ I shall conclude this epistle 

with a n.'th’t’'" .” Dqf. C/tristinnity, 1730. 

2. Fowc oi . Ki. election or choice ; choice; 
election ; preference. 

Mif^ht I have my o])tton^ 0 God, give me rather a little, 
witli peace nud love. Bji. Hall. 

3. A stock-exchange term for the liberty to 

sell or buy stock in a time-bargain, at an agreed 
price. Shn7no7ids. 

4. {Eccl. Law.) The privilege possessed by 

an English aichbishop, when he conseciates or 
confirms a bishop, of making choice of any 
lining in the pationagc of the .said bishop, and 
of presenting thereto his own chapl i:n, (u- any 
other clergyman, when it shall next become 
vacant. Eden. Hook, 

Syn. — Opium IS spoken of only as it regards one’s 
freedom frum external restiaint ui rlic act ot chooeing. 
It is left to a person’s option \ and lie may make liis 
cAoicp. 


or any reason for the difference, the teiinination or is 
picteired to the common Englibh teimiuaLion in er; 
as, inotruetor^ collector i winch it. an nintatiun of the 
Latin idiom, and indispensable in the adoption of an 
express Latin woid , dts, prufea^ior, oppienaor. Hence 
tile Latin model is often pietciied to indicate a specific 
application of the geneial tcim ; e.g.a..taUer is he 
or that winch muIs, hut a sailor is a seaman ; a th- 
ree er IS one \v ho directs generally, but a director is 
tile manager of a trading company.” Smart. 

QR^ conj. [Goth, aiththau ^ A. S. oththei Dut. 
of\ Gcr. oder\ Dan. ellet' ; Icel. eda ; Sw. eller. — 
A contraction of the A. S. and Old Eng. other. 
Barclay.] A disjunctive particle that maiks an 
alternative, gonci iHy corresponding to either \ 
as, “ ui that.” 

In poGtiy It IS of,en used foi eiUur. 

Bra\ 0 though we fall, and honored if we live, 

Ot let us glori gam glory give. Pope. 

“ Or, in wiitten inatiurnents, is frequently con- 
strued to moan and, vvlieie such construction is neces- 
saiy to effectuate the intention of tlio paitios. It has 
been said that theie is pcihaps no word in the lan- 
guage of more equivocal effect than ot. Hence in 
England it lias been excluded from indictments, 
though it has been admitted in American piactice.” 
Burnll, 


t OR, ad. [A. S. ter, cie, before.] Before. 

Some speak or they wciirli, and atterrpt ot they consider. 
^ ^ oj Queen Elizabeth. 

Or ever, before ever. 

Or even the silver cord be loosed. Eccl. xii. 6 
The shepherds on the lawn, 

O- ^'t'r ♦‘‘e * ^ "t * *' 


OiZ, 7%. [Fr., gold, from L. aio^ttm.] (Her.) One 

of the metals employed in. blazonry, equivalent 
to topaz among precious stones, and to Sol 
among planets ; — repiosoiited m engraving by a 
surface spiinklcd with equidistant dots. Brandc. 


O'R 71. A money of account among the Anglo- 
Saxons ; m Domesday Book, valued at sixteen 
and sometimes t\venty pence. Biande. 


OR'ACH, 71. (Bot.) The populai name of sox’eral 
plants of the genus Airipwx, Loitdoii. 


Op'TK.IN-al, a. Depending on choice ; leaving 
something to choice; discretional; elective. 

Original Writs are either optional or peieiuptory. BlacKiitone. 

5P'TIQN-AL-LY, ad. By way of choice. Dwight, 

OP-TOM 'p-Tpil, n. [Gr. Sptid), dipoptu, to soe, and 

* pirium, measure.] An instrument for 

Tneasiuiug the limith of distinct vision ; an opsi- 
oiuoter. Uaniilton. 

OP'li-Ll^NOFi, ]Jj. opuhmtia \ ops, opts, prop- 
erty ; It. opulonza ; Sp. opukhcia ; Fr. opulence.] 
Wealth; afriucncc; riches, fen tune, 

'riu'M , til hill ojjith'ttrt , ft baiikiT dw<*U. 

Whii 111! tilt* ji»j 11 and piingi of rmhou felt. Swift 

Byn. — Riches. 

OP^y-Li'lN-cy, n. Same as Opxtlknce. [n.] Shak. 

riP'y-LftNT, a. [L. opiikntus; It. ^ Rp. opulen- 

Fr. opiiltmt.] Kich: wealthy; alflxient. 
** That opulent republic [Florence].” Hume. 

6P'y-Ll?lNT-Ly, ad. Kichly ; with amuencc. 

0 -pI!i.v[ti -4 (p-pan'dh?-Si), w. \_Opm (Oirons), a 
town in Locris.] {Hot.) A genus of cactaceous 
plants, the species of which arc by gardeners 
called Indian Jigs. Eng. (lyc. 

Q-Pfja'ChE (o-pfis'sl), 71. A little work; an ^us- 
cule or opuseulum. [k.] Bcott. 

O-PCs'dfJLM, n. A little work; an opusclc; an 
opuseulum. [ii.] Bloimt, 

n.; jil. g-pnit*cp-LA. [L. dim. 
of work.] A little work ; opusele. Qu. Tier. 
jKij* ** A I.atin word lately much in use.” Smart, 

6p-JS->rJ^TUM, [Lm the thing don^\] 
( Theol.) A’ phrase applied to the adTninistra- 
tion of a religious rite or sacrament, which 
some suppose to be always attended with spirit- 
ual effect, irrespective of the character of the 
recipient. Hook. 

Or. a termination of many English words, ex- 
\n cssing an active signification, and usually de- 
nntiiig the doer of any act; as, aggressor, one 
who commits an aggression; translates^, one 
who translates* — • See Eh* 

)tn many Instances, and often without much 


OR' A-CLR (JSr'a-kl), 7i. [L. oracidmn, or 07'achim ; 

orb, to speak ; os, 07'is, the mouth ; It. ot'acoh ; 
Sp. oraculo ; Fr. oracle.] 

1. A response or revelation delivered by a 
heathen divinity, or by supernatural wisdom. 

Ilencpibrtli omcles arc ccaKod. MiUon. 

The Scriptures are the oraclet, of God lunisclf. Hooker 

2. The deity or god from whom a response 
proceeded, or was imagined to proceed. P. Cyc. 

3. The place whore the responses were given. 

The most ancient oracle la ... that of Merod. Bratiilc. 

4. (Jetcish A7it.) The holy of holies, which 
contained the ark of the covenant. ** The ora- 
cle, even ... the most holy place.” 1 Kings vi.lG. 

6. Any place where, or any person by whom, 
certain decisions aie obtained. 

There inlpbfv nntIon«! wbiill inquire their doom, 

The V <H Id’-, gi eat oi tu'h in tiniea to eonu*. Pope. 

6. One famed for wisdom, or whose determi- 
nations are not to be disputed. 

I am Sir Oraclei 

And when I ope my lips, let no dug bark. Shal. 

fOR'.VCIiE (J5r'i^"kl), r. 7i. To utter oracles, MilUm. 

0-rAo'1T-LaR, a. [L. oraenhtiV7fs.] Pertaining 
to, uttering, or resembling, un oiaclc; having 
the authority of an oracle ; wise ; sagacious ; 
prophetic ; dogmatical : — ambiguous or author- 
itative ; obscure or positive. 

Fables falbC ns hell. 

Yet deemed #» uruUir. Cowper, 

They have cioniethiiif; voncriible and ommlnr in. that ima- 
dorneu gravity and bUortnof'ii in tlic exprohbion. Pojte. 

O-rAc'V-LAR-LY, ad. In an oracular manner. 

Q-RAc'n-LAR-NfiSS, n. The quality of being 
oracular. * iSeott. 


Q-RAC'V-LOtJB, a. 1. Uttering oracles; oracu- 
lar. ** Oraeulous seer.” [n.] Pope, 


Those orwyuloim gem« 
On Aaroit’M brea«t. 


Milfon. 


2. Ambiguous; like the ancient oracles, [ii.] 


At (br equivocations, or oraettlmta speochof, tliey cannot 
oidr 


hold out long. 


Baeem, 


9-RAc'y-LOt5s-Ly,«ef. Oracularly, [e.] X>ryden. 

Q-RAC'V-L0ITS-Ni5ss, n. The quality of being 
oracular; oracularness, [r.] Johmon. 


6R'AI-§0N (or'e-zon), 7i, [Fr ] An orison or 
prayer. — Sec OuisoN. Temple. 

O'llAL, a. [L. os, oris, the mouth; It. 07^ale\ Sp. 

Fr. 07aXf\ Uttered the mouth ; spoken, 
not written, verbal, vocal; parol. “O/a/ tra- 
dition.” Tillotson. Oj'al discouise.” Locke. 

Syn. — See Verbal. 


O'RAL-LY, ad. 1. By mouth; without writing. 
“ Dehveied orally.** Tillotson. 

2, -j- In the mouth. 

That which is externally delivered m the sacrament, and 
oratzp received by the coinniun leant. Ahp Ushei. 

OROvN^E, 71. [Mod. L. cm7'a7itia\ Low L. aiira- 
ta, aurea, golden ; L. anrion (Gr. atw, to burn ), 
gold, — on account of the coloi of the fiiiit; It. 
a7'a7icio ; Sp. 7iaranjo ; Fr. ora7ige. — Dut. 
oi'aigei Ger. § Dan. oi'anyc. — Aia"b. 77a7'ifng, 
— Sansc. 7uigrunga7i {tisk, to burn) ; Hind. 
Tiarungee.] 

1. A tree and its fruit, of the genus Citms. 

4®=" The common orange is a middle-sized ever- 
green tree, with a greenish-brown baik. The two 
principal varieties aio the sweet, oi China, orange, 
and the bittei, oi Seville. The Maltese dis 

tingnished by its led pulp, is also a noted and much 
esteemed sort. Loudon. 

2. The color of an orange ; a secondary color, 

produced by the mixture of the primaries red 
and yellow. Fah'holt. 

OR'AN^B, a. 1. Belonging to, or made of, or- 
ange. 

2. Of the color of orange ; reddish yellow. 

OR-ANGE-ADE', n. A mixture of the essence of 
orange-peel and lemon juice with water and 
sugar. Wi'ight. 

OR.BJ^QE.BT (JSr'^n-zhat'), n, [Fr.] 1. Candied 
orange peel. S>urenne. 

2. A sirup made of almonds and orange flow- 
er water ; orangeade. IF. Enoy- 

6r'AN9B--CUL'ORED, a. Of the color of an 
orange; rcddisii-yellow. Smith. 

OR'iVN^fE-Gl'RL, n. A girl that sells oranges. 

OR'ANQlE-LlST, 71. A kind of wide baize. Booth. 

OR'AN^E-MAN, 71, i^IIist.) One of a society 
instittited in Ireland, in 1793, to uphold the 
Piotostant religion and ascendency, and to op- 
pose the Catholic religion and influence. Bi^ancle, 

OR'AN^E-MtlBK, 7i. A species of pear. Joh7isoti. 

OR'AN(yE— PEEL, n. The peel of an orange. 

OR' AN^rE-PiP'PlN, 71. A kind of apple. 

UR'AN-(3Ell-y [SrVn-jer-Cr P- Jo* H. Sm. O. IfV. 
iVb. Bees; o-iS.wii'zhcr-G, S.il'.F.; o-miiVdi^r-e, 
/, E.], 71. [Fr. oi'ctngene.] A plantation of 
orange-trees, or a giillcry to preserve orange- 
trees in the winter. Spectator. 

f)R'AN(>E-WKtN, «. {Med.) Skin having an 
oriingc hue, as that sumctinics obserxed in 
newly-born infants, Uohlyn. 

fiR'AN^E-TAw-NY, n. A color between yellow 
and brown. * Baco7i. 


OR'AN§lE-TAW-NV, a. Partaking of yellow and 
brown in color. Oi'ange-imeny beard.” Shale. 

6r' AN^IE-W iPE, n. A woman who sells oranges. 
“ An orange-wifi and a fosset seller.” Skak. 

0-RAng'.-6iJ-TANG', orO'RANG- 
dU'TANG [8-rtngTi-taiig', 

Wr. ; 5-ran-6httnp, P . ; ShanR-S'- 
tang, K. ; 8-rajig-bfl'tilng, IF^.], 
n. [Malay, ma7i of the woods. 

Brande.] {Zofd.) A quadruma- 
noiis mammal inhabiting Bor- 
neo, Sumatra, Malacca, iJ^e. ; a 
species of ape ; the Sttnia saiy- 
rua of Linna*xis, or the Pithecuai 
satyrus of Geoffrny. Tt is nboutw 
flve feet high when ftill grown, 
and its hair is of a n*ddish- 
brown color. Brands. 

MSf In early youth it is remarkalile for its rotun- 
dity of cranium and height of forehead ; but thew out* 
ward marks of superior mental jmwer disappear m 
the animal ndvanccs in age. They have arms so long 
tliat the tips of the fingers can touch tito grouud when 
they stand upright ; the body is covered With conreot 



OrfmK-<»utan|r 
iSimia rntf/ru*}. 
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rerldisli hair, the neck is short and thick, the voice 
has a peculiarly shiill and hollow tone, the lips are 
thin and protuberant, the ears small, the nose par- 
ticularly flat, and the face has a bluish cast. Maunder, 

O-RANG'-IJ-TAN', n. Orang-outang. P. Cyc. 

OR'A-RY, n, [L. ora)'iu7n,'] A stole, [r.] 

'Not in his alb, and cope, and o? ary 
Came Urban now. Sovthcy. 

O-RA'TION, n. [L. oratio ; oro, oratus, to speak ; 
It. orazione ; Sp. oracion ; Fr. oration.'] 

1. A public speech ; a discourse or speech 
delivered in public on some special occasion ; 
an address ; an harangue ; a declamation. 

After the procession, the king himself lenioining seated in 
the quire, . . . made a long 0/ ation. Macon. 

2. A speech in. writing that has been spoken, 

or is proposed to be spoken. tSniart, 

Syn. — See Speech. 

f O-RA'TION, n. To make a speech. Donne, 

OR'A-TOIt, [L*] 1- A public speaker; one 
wiio makes an elaborate speech or harangue ; 
— particularly an eloquent public speaker 

;8(:S=»“In ancient Rome, the profession of the ora- 
tor, who, with reference to Ins uiidoxtalcing a client’s 
case, was also called a patron, was quite distinct from 
that of the jurisconsult, and also from tliat of the ad- 
vocate.” W'. Smith. 

2. (Law?.) A petitioner j one who prays for 
relief; — a toim applied to the plaintitf or com- 
plainant in a bill of chancery. Bitrnll, 

Public oratory In the English universities, the prin- 
cipal, and in many cases the only ostensible, agent 
for the university in all those matters or forms winch 
are merely external. London Ency, 

Or-A-TO'RI-AL, rt. Rhetorical , oratorical. *‘This 
sort of oiotorial climax.’* [r.) Blair. 

Or-A-TO^RJ-AL-LY, at?. Oratoitcally. [r.] Swift. 

OR-A-tOR'I-CAL, a. Rhetorical; pertaining to, 
or befitting, an orator ; eloquent. He speaks 
in an . . - oratorical way.** WatU, 

6R-A-T6r'1-OAL-LY, atf. In an oratorical man- 
ner ; rhetorically. * Campbell, 

6R-A-Tc)^UJ-6, n. ; pi. [It.] 

1. {Mils,) A sacred musical composition, con- 
sisting of airs, recitatives, duets, trios, chorus- 
es, &c., the .« 5 ubject of which is generally taken 
from the Scriptures. 

jSQf' “ The text is generally a dramatic poem, as 
Handel’s Sumson ; somotiines it takes the form of a 
narrative, as in llnudaVn Israel in Rirypt ; and occa- 
sionally It is of a mixed kind, as Haydn’s Creation,*^ 
P, Cyc. 

2. A place of worship ; a chapel. Wright, 

f OR-A'To'Rl-OfJs, a. \li, oratorim,] Pertain- 
ing to an orator; oratorical. Bp, Taylor, 

1 5R-A-TO'R|-oOs-Ly,a<f. Oratorically. Taylor, 
The fathers ufttiiues upenk oratot'ionMly. A>j«iwan. 


Lr'A-TOU-Ize, 0 , n. To act the orator. Qu, Rev. 

^R'A-T<)-RY, n. [L, oratoria ; orator, an ora- 
tor ; It. 4-’Sp. oratoria.] 

1. The’ art of speaking well with the design 
to convince or persuade ; rhetoric ; elocution ; 
eloquence ; rhetorical exxmession. 

Itt oratory, tho groatpst art U to hide art Sioift. 

The oleirmntB of oratory are usually compre- 
hended under tlio four following divisions : tncentum, 
disposition, expression or langraage, and dclioery.** P, 
Cye, 

% A place of religious worship. — particular- 
ly applied to private chapels for the convenience 
of private families. 

431^ la ecdesiaatical antiquities, tlie term is fro- 
quentlgr given to churches In general.” Hook. 

« The name is appUt*d by tho Rumaii OathoUcs 
to a closet or binall apartment, iHually attached to 
bed -cliiimttcrs, and intended fur tho purpuses of pri- 
vate dovotiou.” Kdeiu 


Priests the Orctory, (Eeel, HisL) a congregation 
of monks associated for the exercise of dovtition coni- 
btned w lih religious study. There are two societies 
called by this name, — uiie in Italy, the other in 
France. Rook, Edm, 

8y n. — See BnoavssrcB. 


OR'j^-TRi5S8, ? £ 1 ;^^ crcUrix.] A female ora- 

^R'4-TRlX, >tor. Caemram, Warner* 


pUB, n* [L. orbis ; It., Sn., & Fr. 

1, Any orbicular or spnencal body j a sphere; 


a globe ; — sometimes applied to the eye, but 
generally to the mass of a planet or of the sun. 
“ This orb o’ the earth.’* Shah, 

The couqticnne oil), with one bright ray, rr....!,.,* 

Broke through the gloom, and jeeiithroned the day. liugnes. 

• ,1 , . . , . . 1. ,1 ‘ lK*i'uW move) 

•“ ;i , ■ ..iM i‘. JOiionmond 

IS the old name for the supposititious 
crystal spbeies of the ancient astronomy, m winch 
the planets wore supposed to move.’* Richol, 

2. Any circular body, as a wheel ; a circle. 

The orbs 

Of his fierce chariot. Milton. 

The Trojan chief, who held at bay from far. 

On hxa Vulcaman «/£» sustained the war. Dryaen. 

3. The path described by a heavenly body ; 

an orbit. ^ 

4. Period ; revolution of time. Milton. 

5. {Mil.) A circular body of troops. Bum. 

Orb, V. a. [t. ORBED ; pp. orbing, orbed.] 

1. To surround; to encircle. “The wheels 

were orbed with gold.” jkddison, 

2. To form into a sphere- MiUon. 

Or'BATE, a. [L. orbo, oyhatus, to bereave.] Child- 
less; bereaved; destitute, [r.] Maunder. 

fOR-BA'TIQN, n. [L. orbatio.] The state of 
being orbate ; privation. Cocheram. 

ORBED (br'bed or brbd),a. Surrounded : —round ; 
spherical ; circular ; orbicular. 

Let each ... 

Fit well his helm, gripe fast his orbed slueld. Milton. 


OR'BIO, 

OR'BJ-CAL 


) 1C2 


Circular; spher- 
Bacon. 


. ci-- orhicus.] 
ical ; orbicular. 

OR'BI-CLE (or'be-kl), n, A small sphere, [u.] 

' Such watery orbtcles young boys do blow. O. Fletcher. 

OR-bIc'U-LAR, a. [L. orbicularis ; It. orhicolare ; 
Sp. oiliicitiar ; Yr. orhiculaire.] Shaped like an 
orb ; spherical ; circular ; globular. Addison. 

OR-BlCTl-L/\R-Ly, ad. Spherically ; circularly. 


QR-BIO'y-LAR-NESS, 7i* 
' bicular or rounded. 


The state of being or- 
Johnson. 


gil-BlG'H-LATE, a, [L. orUctilatzis,] {Bot,) Cir- 
cular in outline, or nearly so. Gray, 

OR-BlC^y-LATE, «. A figure whose horizontal 
section is circular, and vertical section oval. 
OR-BlO'tl-IiAT-jpD, a- Made round. IM, 

9R-BlC-U-LA'TrON, 7i, Orbiculanicss. More, 
gjR-PIC'U-L&S, n, {Bot.) A thick, solid mass 
covering oven the ovarium and adhering to the 
stamens. Lmdley, 

OR'BJT, n, [L. orbita; orlns, a sphere, or a cir- 
cle ; It* iSf Sp. Oi'hita ; Fr. orbife,] 

1. The imaginary fine which any 
celestial body describes, bv its proper motion or 
revolution ; the path in which a phanet travels 
round the sun, or a satellite round its primary. 

The circular path, or tho olUptir path, m which 
each planet would move were if not for the perturba- 
tions from other plaiietH, is gmicrally cnllod tho orbit 
The true orbit is tlio curifusly twisted spiral curve 
through which tho body really passes. jSTirkol. 

2. A small orb. [“ Not proper*” Johnson.] 

Or roll the lucid orbit of an eye. Towiff, 

3. (Anat.) The cavity under the forehead in 

which the eye is fixed. X>migUson, 

4. [Orniih.) The skin, generally bare, which 

surroundK the eye of a bird. Baird, 

OR'BI-TaL, a. Relating to an orbit. P. Cyc, 
OR'IH-T^R, a. Orbital. Ihmylistm. 

OU-BIT’o-iJtb, n, ^.orhh, an orb, and Gr. ROof, 
' a stone',] {ZooL) A species of miUepore. P, Cyc, 

OR-BIT'l;-l^L, a. Orbital, [h.] Smart, 

6R'BI-TUI)E, n. [L. orhiirnlo*] I^oss or want of 
parents or children; privation ; orbity, [it.] Todd, 

OR'BJ-TY, n, [Ii. orbitas*] Orbitude. [it.] Jfp* Jlali, 
6HB'— LIkB, a. Resembling an orb ; orbicular, 
t Or' BY, a, RcsembUng an orb. Cht^pman, 

bR*C4, n* [L., fifom Or. &»»{. a great fish.] 
{Zonl) Another name for the grampus; PAo- 
cesrea area, Bell, 

ijRC, fi» [Gr. ; L., It, Ik Sp. area ; Fr. 

A sea-fihh of the genus O'rca* Draytm, 

Th» haunt of aeati, lund errs, and aam-mawi* «taiij|. Rihrm, 


4 ^ Poets have spoken of them [oresj as monsters, 
and forming the guaid ot Neptune. By Pliny’s de- 
scription of one stranded in the Tiber trom its bulk, it 
seems most like the narwhal, or Munodon monoeeros of 
LiiuuBUS. Rare'S. 

OR-CA'DI-AN, a. {Geog.) Relating to the Orkney 
' Islands, anciently called Oreades. Mawider. 

OR'jbTIAL, fi. A whitish lichen, and a dye prepared 
from it; orchil. McCulloch, 

OR'CIIA-NfiT, n. An herb ; alkanct. Ainsworth. 

CiR'CHARD, 71. [M. Goth, aiirtigards ; aurts, an 

herb,* and gards (Gr. ;^dprof ; L, hortus), yard; 
A. S. origeard', Dan. uitvgaa-rd', Iccl. urta- 
gaardr ; Sw. ortegCird.] An enclosure devoted 
to the cultivation of fruit-tices. 

Apples, pears, peaches, and chornes aie tho 
fiuits principally cultivated in orchards. 1’ho Term 
orchard is likewise used to signify enrlosures 111 
which filberts or vvalnutb are giown. P. Cyc. 

OU'CIIARD-GRASS, 71. A plant of tho genus 
Dactylis; cock’s-foot. P'artn, E7icy, 

OR'CIIARD-ING, n. The cultivation of orchards. 

Evelyn, 

OR'CHARD-iST, 7 i. One who cultivates orchards. 
0R'CHAT,W. [Gr. i^px^roy.] An orchard. Philips, 
OR'CIIJpL, 71 , A lichen. — Sec Orchil. Crabb. 
OR'JCHEl-O-SBLEjJt. See OiicniosDLE. Dunylison. 

OR-CHE-SOG'RA-PIIY, 7i. [Or. ooximu a dunce, 
and ypmjno, id wiit'e; Fi. ojclu'.soyjaphn’.] A 
trcatibc on dancing. Dr. Hlark. 

UR'Cirjpj^-TRA, or OK-FHf-lS'TRA [or'kes-tra, P. 
K. C. Cl irK n h. Ask, Uevs, Braude ; oi-kGs'tia, 
W. Ja. Sui. Nares], 7i, [(H. 
a dancer; to uanct* ; 1 j. It. ci;v7<!e.v- 

tra ; »Sp. or quest ra ; Fr. orvlmtrc.] 

1. That part of an ancient theatre 

between the Rt.ige and the placi* abbigiied for 
the audience, being the place appiopii.ited by 
the Greeks to the chorus, its evolutions, and 
dancing, and by the Romans to senators and 
other distinguished persons. M . Smith, 

2. An enclosed place for nuusiidans in a niod- 
ern theatic, iminedititcly in fiont of the foot- 
lights of the stage : — also a baleony or gal buy 
for musicifins in a ball-room or a eoni‘(‘rt-rooni. 

1 1 Uirn er, Sim m on ds. 

3. The musicians that perform in, or that 

occupy, an orchestra. Todd, 

4. The colleetive mass of instruments em- 
ployed in an orcliestra. IVuiner, 

jgCtf ^^Orckestrf w accented on tlic first njHiiliIo by 
I>r. Johnson, Mr. ISheridan, Dr. Asli. Mr. h*cott, Mr. 
N«irc8, Buchanan, Rntick, Perry, and Barclay j and 
I)j Mr. Bailey and tV. Jolinsion on tJu* hi*c<»iu 1 ; and 
by Dr. Kcnrick on eiihor. 'I’iie first mode Ii.'ih not only 
the majorif} of votes in its favor, but is anreefible to 
tiio pencral analog;)' of vv ordn of three Myllables, wlin li, 
when not ol our own formation, commonly adopt tlm 
aniopenulrininfe arceiit. The evcepiiou rn tins rule 
w ill be found under the nw.'tt word. 

“Gif/oA/m is aecented on the tirst ayllahlo hy Dr. 
Ash, Mr. ^«cott, Mr. Perry, Kntick, and llarelay ; but 
Mr. Nares anyH it is accented on tho second, as 1 have 
given It. For, notwithstanding the uumburM against 
tt»o, tho very general riilo is on my sid« ; wliii-h is, 
that, when wo adopt a word whole from the Latin or 
(Jrcek, it ought to have tliu same accetuaa in thoMO 
laugnages.” Halkcr, 

CR'A*HJg:w-TR.\L,rt. Relating to, or bdiUing, an 
orchestra; orchostric. Smart, 

iiU'FH EH-TRE (i*r'kps-tvr* •— Sec GHt’HDStUA), 
n. [Fr.] A plact* for musieinna; un orehos- 
tra* Stnith, 

OR-FHfes'THit', a, Reltitiiig to the orelu'slrt* <»r 
’ to dancing; orchestral. CiUm, 

dR'ifr’niD, n, (Bot.) A phint of the tirder ihyhi- 

daceiCi an orcludaecous pi.mt. tyrigJd, 

dR-HHl-PA'CECH/M Cor-kC-da'shnw, {BoL) 

Relating to the Orchidtm tt, an ortler of endugo* 
noua plants, with tlM» st.imeu and style eonsoU 
idated into a central column, and with an In- 
ferior ovary. 

OR-FHiD'ip-ofm, a, (Bid,) Relating to the or- 
chis ; orehiduccouH. Jt,omwn, 

or OR-LTIT I/I. ;i. (It. ortrrUo, tivccB 
h ; Sp. or.'/nlht ; Fr. ^ <*er. orneiil', | I Hof.) A 
ftpedcs of whitish liehen {Liehtn onr.laS wliich 
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yields a beautiful purple dye ; — called also ar- 
chili orchaly orchel, and orchtlkh. McCulloch. 

C5R'jyni-0-CELE, n. [Gr. the testicle, and 

Ki)h]i a tumor.] (iliefZ.) A tumor of the testi- 
cle, — a term applied to several diseases of the 
testicle. Dwnjlisoii. 

dR'jClIlS, n. [Gr. ; L. orchis,'] {Bot.) A 
genus of plants, the loot of which altoids the 
pi eparation called Salop ; foolstoiics, Loudon. 

OR'CINE, n. {Chem ) A crystallizable coloring 
piiiiciple obtained from a kind of lichen.iJmwrfe. 

t ORD, n. [A. S.] An edge, or sharpness. Gibson. 

jBter* Otd, m old English, signified beffiniiuiff] 
whence pioliably the [iroVerbial phrase oddn [oids] 
and ends, tor sciaps or remnants. Jofinsoit. 

OR-DAIN' (or-dan'), v. a. [L. ordino , ordo, or- 
der ; It. ordinare ; Sp. ordenar ; Fr. ordonner?^ 
[i. ORDAXNEI); 'pjp. ORDAINING, ORDAINED.] 

1. To appoint; to deciee ; to set apart. 

It is he which was ordained of God to be the judge of 
g,ulclc and dead. Acto xui. 48 . 

2. To establish; to settle; to institute; to 
enact ; to order ; to prescribe ; to enjoin. • 

G«id. fiiiiii 11 u di 'iCL'.iili'iir, will hunsulf ... 

(Jitftiiii t"i III 1 lU'i. Milton, 

3. To invest or institute with ministerial 
function or sacerdotal power. 

Mcletnifl wn-i oi rlmnet/ bv Anan bishops, and yet his ordi- 
n . . ‘ I i. . tdtilhnujlect. 

T « . , . the <s'"-en dr c'l'i. j”>d s'O’’- 

»(*eraiLMl SI. Jiuiies iliHiiop oi Jem*- 1 -ii • -‘v. •- .« 

piosbyters of that chuiclu xIook. 

Syn. — See Appoint. 

OR-DAIN'A-BLE, a. That may be ordained ; that 
may be lippointcd. Bp. Jlall. 

OR-DAIN 'JpR (or-dan'er), n. One who ordains. 


pR-DAIN'lNG, jtJ. rt. That ordains ; instituting ; 
appointing. 

OR-DAIN' M 5NT, n. Act of ordaining ; a decree; 
* oidination. [r.] Milton. Ed, Rev, 


QR-DA'DI-AN, a. [Fr ordtilic, ordeal.] Pertain- 
ing to the form of trial called the omeal. “ The 
law,*’ [r.] Phillips. 

CiR'D^J-AIi [or'do-?iI,*P. J. F, Ja, K, Sm , ; bV'dydil, 
H. E.'; i»r'do-^l or or'je-?il, IV.], n. [A. 8. or~ 
dael; Out. oorderl; Frs.ordcl; Ger. arthcil . — 
Mod. h.ordaliHm; 8p. ordalia\ Fr. oidkil. — 
Spclmun and Richardson derive the A. S. from 
or, gieat, and dtcl, judgment; Lj/a and Bos* 
wort/i, from or, priv!, and dal, scp.iration, dif- 
feroneo, that is, an impaitial judgment.] 

1, A form of trial among the ancient rude 
nations of Kurope, to detenuine, by a supposed 
reference to the judgment of God,” the guilt or 
the innocence oV persons accused, as by ex- 
posing them to the danger of drowning in cold 
water, of being scalded in hot water, or of being 
burnt liy fire or by hot iron. 


the trial by cold water, the jiersonH sus- 
pected wm’o thrown naked into a pond or a rivt^r ; if 
ihoy sank, tlioy wore acquitted, but if they tloated 
wttliout attemptintt to swim, U was taken for an evi- 
dence of guilt. When scalding water was tlie tost, 
they were to pluntte thoir arm in it to tho elbow ; if 
this was done witUont any signs of pain or marks of 
sraldiiin, thi‘v' wi-re di-M’Ii.irKoil ; otherwise, they wore 
ad|iiili;i‘{i to be guilty. In the ordml by hro, the per- 
son arcosed w.i'. eiilierto hold a burning ball of irm 
in hts hand, and move with it to a certain distance, 
or else to walk barofoet upon heated plouaiishaKN, 
placed about a yard from each other ; if, after this 
trial, his hands or feet w'ere imtmichod, and he dl^- 
covered no signs of tceluii; any |i.iin, he was dis- 
chartted ; otherwise, he Wiis remitted to tho punish- 
ment of the law. JftMk. 


2. Any severe trial ; test ; experiment. Roj/ct. 


OR'D^l-Ali, a. Pertahung to tho form of trial 
csilled the ordeal. ** Ordeal laws/* Jlakewill. 


OR'DED, n. The right of adjudging trial by or- 
deal within a given liberty or precinct. Wright. 

dK'OlgiR, n. [L. ordo ; It, ortfeW; Sp, ordm j Fr, 
ordreA 

1 . Rognlar and ■methodical disposition 5 in- 
telligent arrangement ; tho harmonious relation 
established between the parts of any thing. 

Oni«r it Hpavfn't flwt lawt and, tld» conf^tiad^ 

Snmc trtt, and mimt b«, greater than tli« retft- Pope, 

ihdrr Is the aduptatlun of meant to an end. Puletf, 

Keteiiee, tn all Itt ditcoverlea, tends to the dUeoveiy of uni- 
vertal orUar, rUmim* 


2. Establiished process ; settled mode of op- 
eration or proceeding ; regulation ; rule. 

The moderator, when either of the dibputants bieaks the 
rules, may mterpobe to keep them to ordet. iruttn, 

3. Proper state or condition; regulaiity. 

\.r* ■‘1 ’*■ 'o wantin!r,oi out of order, produce suit- 

M I I ■. ; undeibtaudiiigs Locke, 

4. Mandate; piecept; command; injunction; 
bidding; diiectiou; instruction. 

Gue oir/er*f - ^ ‘C*" r*= *1 i**‘*'ytake 

No note ot u'l > I « : ~ Skak. 

6. A written direction or demand addressed 
to a peisoii, usually on behalf of aiiotliei, as 
for the payment of money. 

I have leceived an oi der under your hand tor a thousand 
pounds. Taller, 

(),. +i,p new piece, they o’wavs fill Um 1ui,'.m’ 

w : .1 *1 . . 

6. ilegular go\ eminent ; discipline. 

There is no chuich wrhere there is no otder. Teayson. 

7. Degree: class; rank. “The piiests of 

the second oidei .” 2 Kings xxiii. 4. 

The Almighty . . . 

To those blight orders utteied thus nib voice. Miltoyi. 

8. A dignified oi privileged class. 

Religious or</t IS aro of thiee kinds: 1. Monastic j 2 Mili- 
tary; o MeudiLaiit. Jitande, 

Of all the Olden of British knighthood, the most illustri- 
ous arc the kiughta of tJie gui ter. Mil. JEncy, 

9. Measuies ; care. “ T^^nry tbr fi'^’’’v ho 
distressed, orrZdi* is taken n i.if »» 

10. {Math.] A term of succession, arbitiaiily 
distinguished from degiee, used in the classifi- 
cation of algebraic magnitudes. 

Sf3r “An expression is of the fust, second, third. 
8cc., degiee, arcoidiiig as its highest power is the 
first, seroiiil, third, ficc., of the puiicipal lettei. But 
if anothei sue cession should occur, say one of differcn- 
tiaTions, Then the niiiiibet of such successive opera- 
tions IS the order ot tlio process Thus a dilloiential 
c<iiiation, which contaitm, at the huj[heHt, tlie fifth 
powei of a diflVrcimal cocflicient, is said to bo of tho 
fittli dofirce , while, if tho highest dilleioiitial coelli- 
cicut which occurs in it is the thud, it is said to be 
of tho third order.'* J*. Cyc. 

11. {Rhet.) The placing of words and mem- 
bers in a sentence, in such a manner as to con- 
tribute to force and beauty of expression, or to 
the clear illustration of the subject. Wnght. 

12. {Kat. Ilist.) A gi*oup of objects suboidi- 
nate to a class or a sub-class. It is, however, 
like manj^ other general terms, used very loose- 
ly, especially by zoologists. In botany it is 
more definitely aiiiilitul, and is used synony- 
mously with family and tiibe. 

13. (.dre/z.) A species of columnar arrange- 
ment, dillering iii its forms, propoitions, and 
leading features, from any other. Hoskins. 

An order, or pci feet colunumr composition, 
conipnscH the ino^emnit, or stitlofiatr, with tJic coltnnn, 
and Its ' I'lit the (Jrcfkh soiuctiiric^ siilisu- 

tiitcd for 1 .. iti.i.iiiiii column thcMigiiiu of a hiiiiian 
lioiiiiu; supporting tho ontablatmo. fcJeo Oarvatidk-s. 

— Tiu ‘10 aro tivo orders of culuiutiK, throe of wdiich 
are Greek ; viz., tho Doric, tonic, and (^'orintluan ; 
and one Homan, viz., tlio CumpoKito, an ornaiucntod 
variety of the Gorinthian, to which tho Italian arclit- 
tocts of tho Ifith contuiy added another, called the 
Tuscan. Britton. 

14. (Eccl.) Tho name given in England to an 
old w’ork containing tho ritual or religious cere- 
monies necessary to bo performed bofoie the 
ordination of a priest ; an ordinal. Bnindc, 

15. (i3ec4) The position to which iiiinis- 
tors of the Christian religion are admitted at 
the time of their ordination ; the sacred char- 
acter or profession ; — often callod holg orders. 

Tlic grout coiitrovornv hctwooii FpiiicopaUans and l*rOBhy- 
tcrlans h, the nuthoiity hy whu li holy orders lire eonfonotl, 

Cyc, 

General ordfr,s, (JW>7.) orders issued, by tho poneral 
who commands, fo all the officers iiiii'er uim. fHorque- 
Ur. — Orders of knijrfiUiood^ (Rfr.) societies of kniftiits 
inhtituteil hv princes, as marks of distinction for such 
as have di.stinfruibhod themselves in war. Tho Brit- 
ish orders are, the oidrrof the Garter, and the order 
of the Bath, belon^in^ to England , The Irish order of 
St. Patnek ; and the Scotch order of the Thtdle. Dames. 

— Order ef the daiu m lojrislaTivo procccdiiige, a sub- 

ject assijsned bv an order of the assembly for consul - 
oration on a particular day. Cnshiusr. — fn order to, 
for tho purpoho of, as means to. “ The boat knowl- 
odae is that wdneh is of greatest use in order to our 
eternal happiness." THUotson. *** Orders in amncil, 
(i’ll/.) onlers issued bytlis king In council for the tern - 
jKirary reffiilatuni of various matters relating to trade 
and internat lonal intercourBO. Brande : ( "hrade.) an 

official announcement or new regulation by the Fnvy 


Council of the Board of Tiade. Simmonds. — Pass or 
deri., (JId.) writTeii diiectiuiis to the sentiies, 6cc , 
belonging to outpo^t'., iStc., to hiitier the beaiei to go 

tliiough the camp oi gaiMhuii unmolested Sailtng 

oideia, (JSi'ai al.) niial iiihiHictiotita given to tJie conr* 

luaiidiiig officeifi ot sshipt. of h>tattdmir o/dns. 

certain geneial luless and instiucUons, which 
aie lu be invanabij followed, and aie not buhject to 
the tuinporary inteivention ot laiik. i^tocqueler, — To 
be in oidcra, (^Church, of Eng, ] to be of the cletical or- 
der. —7’u take ordns, to have a license to preach Uie 
gospel, and peifoun other ministerial functions. 

Syn. — See Ceass, Command, Direction, Dis- 
pobiTioN, Kind, Reguearitx, Series. 

bR'D^lR, V. a. [£. ORDERED ; pp, ordering, or- 
dered.] 

1. To regulate; to arrange; to adjust; to 
dispose ; to methodize ; to systematize. 

So Well instructed arc my tears, 

That they would htly full lu oi tiered characters. Milton. 

2. To manage ; to carry on ; to conduct. “ To 

order w'ell the state.** Bhak. 

Bias, V n-T ho-v - 't,'"' “’iomM ordei his life, an- 
swered,— '-I >• . ■(, i< I, die quickly. A‘acon. 

They order, said I, this matter bettci In France. Stei ne. 

3. To direct with authority ; to give com- 
mands to ; to command ; to instruct ; to appoint. 

Wi‘’V"2r* n v"* '"■‘'ll r.’ I ri t'" c" i - 

1* J ' “ I* \ ' t, I ‘tl l ' I I ■ I 1 Id ■ V* 

h" -I I'l I " ■ ■ . ,'iii f I. 

4. To ordain to sacerdotal function ; to ad- 
mit to holy orders. Whdgi ft. 

Order arms, (A/zZ.) a command directing that the 
firelock be brought down to the right side of the sol- 
dier, the but-end lebtiug on the giound. Mil. Ency. 

Syn. — See Appoint. 

SR'D^R, "v. n. To give command; to give direc- 
tion. Milton. 

OR'DfjR-jpR, n. One who orders or regulates. 

OR'D^lR-lNG, ?t. Disposition ; distribution. “A 
due ordering of our words.” Bouth. 

OR'D^R-LflSS, a. Disorderly ; out of rule ; ivith- 
out regularity. Bhak. 

OR'D^R-Ll-NfeSS, n. The jiuality of being or- 
derly; icgulurity; mothodicalncss. Johnson. 

OR'.D®R-IjY, a. 1. Having oider or regularity; 
methodical ; regular ; systematic. 

The book requireth but ordey hj reading'. Hooker. 

2. Observant of order or method. 

Mon are not good but for iiecessity , 

Not otdt i li/ iiiu u\ (‘I 1)0] 11 , but bi i>d. Dnnic.1, 

3. Conformed to military order; well-regu- 
lated. “ An orderhj inarch.” Clarendon. 

Otderhj book, (Mil.) a book in which tho sergoants 
wiito down Iiotli general and regimental orders for 
tho specific infonrianon of the officers and men. MU. 
Kncy. — Onlerhf officer, (Mil.) the officer of the day. — 
Orderly room, (MU.) a loom in bariacks, used as thu 
public office of a regiment ^Orderly serfreant, (MU.) 
a non roinmisHionud officer who waits on tlie general 
and other olheeru. MU. Kney. 

Syn. — Soo Methodicad. 

OR'DEJR-LY, ad. According to order; methodi- 
cally; regularly; systematically. Hooker. 

OR'D^U-LY, n. 1. Ui^Zil.) One who does orderly 
duty ; an orderly ofticer. Gent. Mag. 

2. A street-sweeper. Bbnmonds. 

UR'DJglR^.M.;?^. The ecclesiastical office ; ordina- 
tion or admission to the piiesthood. ('h. Ob. 

t oR-DJ-NA-bTl'I-TV, n. Capability of being or- 
dained or appointo’d. Bp. Bull. 

t OR'Dj-NA-BLE, a. That may be ordained or 
appohito’d. Ha7nmo7id. 

OR'Dr-NAIi, a. [L. ordinalis; ordo, order; It. 
ordinate ; Sp. Fr. ordinal^ Koting a num- 
ber whitih expresses order; as, second, third, 
fourth, &c. Holder. 

6R'D|-NAr*, w. X. A number denoting order; as, 
soeondl third, fourth, &c. 

3. {Ecti.) A book containing the forms ob- 
served in the English Church in the ordination 
of bishops, priests, and deacons ; order. Hook. 

Gr’DI-NAL-I^M, n. State of being orclinal.X«fAam. 

OU'DJ-N ANCR, n. [L. ordino, ordinam, to order ; 
It. ordinanza ; Sp. ordenanza ; Fr. ordonnance.] 

1. A decree ; u law ; an authoritative rule ; a 
prescript ; a statute. The commandments 
and ordinances of the Lord,** Luke L 6- 
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JBQgr “ Ordbicnce of Parhament is aaul to be the same 
with act of Parliament ; but originally there was this 
ditforence between them, that an ordinance was but a 
temporary act, by way of prohibition, which the com- 
mons might alter or amend at tlieir pleasure ; and an 
act of Parliament is a perpetual law, not to be alteied 
but by king, lords, and commons.” Whishavo, 

j 8^ In Ameiican law, an ordinance is an act or 
regulation of Congress , such as the ordinance of 13th 
of July, 1787, for the government of the north-westein 
territory. BurrilU 

2. A law or regulation of a municipal cor- 
poration. BurrtlL 

“ This word [ordinanee"] is more usually applied 
to the laws of a corporation than to the acts of the 
legislature , as, the ordinances of the city of Philadel- 
phia.” Bouvier, 

3. Observance commanded. Bp» Taylor* 

4:. t Appointment. 

One but of my ordinance stood up 

To Bpeak of peace or war, Skak, 

5. t A cannon ; ordnance. S?iak* 

6. {EccL) An established rite, such as bap- 
tism, fasting, and the Lord’s supper. Hook. 

Syn. — See Law, 

OR'D|-NAND, n, [L. ordinandus.'\ {Eccl, A}it) 
One about to receive orders. Brando* 

t 6R'D{-NANT, a. Ordaining ; decreeing. Blmk, 

<5R'DI-nANT, w. (JEoch) A prelate conferring 
orders. Brando. 

II oR'Dl-NA-RI-LY, ad. 1. According to estab- 
lished rules ; ‘according to settled method. 
“ That which is judged ordinarily J* Hooker. 

2. Commonly; usually. 

A fbrm and poraon more than ordinarily comely. Ohserver. 

II c 5R'DI-NA.UY [orMe-nei-ye, P. E. Ja. K. Sm. JVr. ^ 
br'd§-n?]i-re oV brd'ngi-r^, W. J. F.], a. [L. orr/t- 
^larius ; It. ^ Sp. ordinaric ; Fr. ordinaire.'] 

1. Established; settled; accustomed; con- 
forming to the regular order. 

Even then, iny priests, you may make holiday. 

And z>r*iy no more but ordinal y prayers. Gascoiyne. 

2. Common ; usual ; often recurring. 

*T is a common tale, 

An ordinary sorrow of man’s life. WordsiooHh. 

3. Moan ; wanting distinction ; of low rank 

or merit; indifferent. **Mcn of common ca- 
pacity, and ordinary judgment.” Hooker, 

You will wonder how such an ordinary fellow as Wood 
could get his majesty’s broad seal. Pu'd'l- 

4. Ugly; not handsome; plain. *'She is an 

ordinary woman.” Johnson. 

Jin ordinary seamajij (JVhat.) on© who can niuko 
himself useful on board ship, but is not an expert or 
skilful sailor ; — opposed to able seaman, Jifar. Diet. 

Syn.—* finecessive repetition makes a thing «rdi- 
nary ; the freiitieut occurronce of it makes it common. 
Tile ordinary course of nature ; a common occurrmice 
or 0 [)inlon ; usual practice: — ordinary or common pur- 
suit ; ordinary tikhms; ipiality ; mean at- 

tire ; oulgar language. — tioo COAtAiON. 

II 0R'I)I-NA-RY, n. 1. (Law.) In the civil law, a 
judge wllo luid authority to take co^iizance of 
causes in his own right, and not by deputation : 
— in English law, an ecclesiastical judge who 
has the regular, ordinary jurisdiction, inde- 
pendent of another r — -a bishop, as having ordi- 
nary jurisdiction in his own diocese : — iii old 
English law, a deputy of tiie bishop, appointed 
to ^ve malefactors their ueek-ver.st‘s ; also, to 
perform divine services for theni, and assist in 
preparing them for death; — still used in the 
latter upplieation : — in Scottish hiw, a single 
judge of the Court of Session, who decides with 
or without a jury, us the case may be. BurriU. 

2. Settled establishment. Wars . * . which 

were grown into an ordinary f* Baton. 

3. iUmr.) A portion of an escutcheon con- 
tainod between straight or other lines ; a charge 
or figure represented on a shield, P, Vyc. 

tfSf* They are divided into two classes: honorable 
or greater ordtuaries^ and autiordinate or lessor. The 
honorable ordUurtrs are the chief, tile pale, the bendf 
the iMind sinister, tli« the bar, the chrrron, the 

cra»fi and tlie saltier. The sulKirdmaie or Iv^serer- 
diinm^ are the gytmt the quarter, the canton, the 
jfrsl, the pUet tiie one, tlie tressure, the flanrhci. the 
/aafiMMi, tbeevidari, ajud, according to some authori- 
ties, ttie lozenge, Che fusil, tJie muscle, and the rit,ftre* 
P. Ctfo. 

4. (Haul.) The establishment el the shipping 
not in actual service, including the pereons em- 
ployed to take charge of It, Mar. Diet. Brando. 


In ordinary, in actual and constant office or service. 
“Chaplain in ordinary to ins majesty.” Fell. 

jQSfTwo persons rose veiy eaily, as was their 
ordinary habit. They moved in lespectable life, and 
had their ordinaries allowed them by the Herald’s 
College, Then means, however, were only ordinary. 
So far from being handsome, they were exceedingly 
Oldinary. They were much shocked at the spectacle 
of an execution which they weie compelled to pass, 
just as the ordmanf of the jail was bidding farewell 
to the piisoneis. The next scene was more pleasant, 
for they saw a review precisely as the icginients were 
marching past the general in ordinary time. They 
finished then walk at an excellent ordinary, where 
was a very sumptuous entertainment. — The highest 
aichbishop is an ordi/icry to his clergy. R. W. Hamilton, 

OR'DJ-NA-RY, or 5RD'1NA-RY [br'de-n?i-re, P. J. 
Ja. K. Sm. R . ; ord'nsi-r?, IF. E. F . ; br’ner-f, 
&\], n, 

1. Regular price of a meal. Bhak. 

2. A place of eating where the prices are 

settled, or a regular meal established at a cer- 
tain price. Swift. Wright. 

t (3 r'DI-NATE, V. a. [L. ordino, ordinatus.] To 
appoint ; to ordain. Daniel. 

OR'Dl-NATE, a. Regular ; methodical ; orderly, 

O) dinate figures are such as have all their sides and all 
their angles ctiual. Hay. 

c5R'DI-NATE, n. (Gcom.) The distance of any 
point of a curve from the axis of abscisses 
measured on another line called the axis of or- 
dinates, or on a line parallel to this axis. — 
See Ansciss, and Cooudikatks. Da. ^ P. 

dR'Dl-NATE-LY, ad. In a regular or methodical 
manner, [it.j Skelton. 

QR-DJ-NA'TION, n. [L. ordinatio ; It. ordina- 
zione ; Sp. orde^iadon ; Fr. ordination.] 

1. The act of ordaining or decreeing. 

2. Established order or tendency consequent 
on a decree ; foreordination. 

Virtue and vice have a natural ordination to tho happiness 
and misery of Ufo respectively. jS orris. 

3. (Eccl.) Act of investing a man with the 
ministerial oifiee or with ecclesiastical authori- 
ty;— in the Episcopal Church, it is styled con- 
jornng orders ; institution. 

In tho Presbyterian and Congregational ist 
CliiirchcH, the term ordination is applied to rlio act by 
which a licensed preacher is inducted into the cliargo 
of a particular parish or congregation.— “Ordination 
is a public consecration of a man to the work of the 
ministry, an admission of him to tho order of ciders 
or hNliop-. and a Kolemn ptittliig of him into Ins place 
amt otlico a- pastor of the church, tike the stalling oC 
a magistrate.” Congregational ftanual. 

t Oll'Dl-NA-TlVE, a. [L, ordbiatmts.] Direct- 
ing ; giving power. Cotgrure, 

t oR'Dl-NA-TOR, n, [L.] An ordaincr. Baxter. 

ORDINANCE, n. [See OiuiiNANCK.] (MU.) Can- 
non a term applied to all sorts of great guns 
used in war, as eaniions, mortars, howitzers, 
curronades, iko. Shak. Brandv. 

OR'I)(.)N-NAncE [br'dqn-nans, *S. W. F. J. K. U. \ 
nV, ; or-ddu^nans, 7i. JFr.] The proper 

disposition of figures in a picture, or of tlie 
parts of a building, or of any work of art. Drydcn. 

(jR'IiON-NANT, a. Relating to, or implying, or- 
doii nance. (folcridge. 

ClU)'i RE (ordViu") [br'jflr, *V, IF.; iird'yML Ja.; 
iirMar, J, F. Sm. Wr.], a. [It, ordura; Fr. or- 
durtf.] Dung; filth; excrement. Shak. 

OliD^r-ROfTH, a. Consibting of filth or dung. 
** Ordurotts matt er.” Dm yton. 

6RE, n. [Goth, aiz; A, S. om; Dut. erts; Ger. 
erzi Dan, <erts, trls; Sw.erf^; leel. eyr, copper. 
— L. rem.] i 

1. A mineral body which is reduced to the ! 
metaUic state by fire ; a metal ehemieaily com- 
bined with some mineralising Hubntnnce which ! 
completely dis^laea He tteuttUy recognieed and i 
ueeful properties. f^yc , » 

4 ( 9 ^ ** The meet important of tlieao mineralising ! 
bodlea are oxygea aad snlpltur ; the next in rank are 
chlorine, and the eulphitrie, carbonic, and phoenliuric 
acldi.** JP. Qyc, 

3 . Meta!. "The liquid ore « [».] Miltm. 

O'Efi-^AD, ». ; pi. &'E9-XI09. [Gr. *Op#idr. *Opii 4 ^«« ; 
bpHi, a mountain.] A nymph of the mmm-i 
talne, MiUrm. I 


ORE' WEED, I A kind of sea-weed. Carew 

ORE'WOOD, > 

friRP'jGlLD, 91. [A. S. orf-gyld; orf, property, 

and gyld, payment.] (Eng. Law.) The resti- 
tution of goods or money taken away by a thief 
by violence, if the robbery w'as comuiittcd in 
the daytime. Ainsworth. 

t OR'FRAYS (br'fras), n. [Old Fr. orfrais ; Fr. 
orfroi.] Fringe of gold. Chancer. 

OR'GAL, n. Lees of wine ; ai*gal. Ainsioorth^ 

OR'GAN, n. [Gr. H^yavov, an instrument, the 
product ; e^yov, work ; L. organum ; It, Sp. 
organo ; Fr. organe.] 

1. A part of an animal or a vegetable body 
fitted to perform a particular action, a limb, 
arm, hand, eye, &c., the performance of which 
is denoted it^ fiinciion ; as, “The eye is the 
orga7i of vision.” 

2. A medium of communication; a.s, "An 
official gazette is the organ of a government.” 

3. (Mas.) A large wind-instrument, blown by 
a bellows, and containing a collection of pipes 
of various kinds and dimensions, and of multi- 
farious tones, under the command of a per- 
former’s fingor.s on a key-board. 

Aa, in an ointtn, f’lnni ono blast of wind, 

To many aiow cit inpuh tlu‘ honiul-bdanl hio.'ithos. Milton, 

jjfS- There is another .sort of mgan, generally port- 
able, called tho barn I organ or hand organ, oonsistiiig 
of a inovablo cylinder, oi bairol, set with wires, pniK, 
and staples, which, by tho levolution of tho barrel, 
act upon the keys within, and givo :ldlln^sion to the 
wind from tho bellows to tho pipe. -Unorc. 

1 5R'GAN,r. a. To form or furnish with organs ; 
to organize. Mannyngham. 

OR'GAN-BUILD'^R, n. One who constructs and 
repairs organs. Moore. 

pR-GAN'lC, I L. organic- 

QR-gAN'I-C^L, ) cits ; It. ^ 8p. organico *, Fr. or* 
ganique.] 

1. Relating to, containing, or acting by means 
of, organs. “ 'riie oryanical stnioture of human 
bodies.” Henilcy. " An organic tissue.” Palmer. 

2. (Med.) Vital, in contra’distiuctiou to physm 

teal. I>unglmm, 

3. Acting as instruments of nature or iirt to 
a certain end ; instrumcutul. 

Those orffttnir urtu which viiablo man to diicoumc «nd 
write iMTHplcutiiuly. Milton. 

Organic ehmistry, that branch of tho general sci . 
once of cheinistry, which treats of tho history, iirop^ 
ertios, and tramsformatiotis of aniinid niid vegetable 
BUhstanccH. .Johnston. Organic attraction, (l‘hifs,) the 
phonotiienon by which blood is attracted into parts 
which are capuhlo of erection, ami are at the sumo 
time in a state of e.\citenient» iloblyii.-^Orgamc dis. 
c««c, (Afcd.) <nie that concerns the organ itself, »ii con- 
tradistinction to functional, which mendy concerns tho 
ftincrion , .i h‘'.ion. I )iin>'li.'>on. -—Organic force, (^ Pftys.) 
that jHiwer winch residf'4 m orgatii/ed bodies, on 
which the e.xiHtence ot each part depends, and which 
has the pro;M‘rty of generating Irom organic matter 
tho individual organs necessary to thowltole. Hob pi. 
— thganic lairs, (Pol.) law’s directly concenniig tha 
fundamental parts of tho cotistitutioti of a state. 
Brumlf, — Organic remains, (Pat.) remains of plants 
and attimais which occur aiiioiig the stratiiled rocks. 
Home of tiiese ohjocta are obviously parts <kf ani. 
mals ami plants, and rotntn their oriviiiat striictare, 
mure or less alttued by chemical agriK mxicc tluir 
in tlio earth ; others are earthy, stuiiy, or 
nietaiUc Imdies, moulded w’lthin or niMUi parts of aid. 
ni.alh or plants, mid cliti'. lo^'uibltiig those parts tti ex< 
tenial asisct, hut liaMtig none of their internal organic 
htrucruie. 'I'lie tootpiints of reptiles and birds ara 
alio inclodc'd tintler tbi» i« no orgame mmtins. Kng, 
Cm. —(>r’!‘:ntctil drscnptitm if cut 1 1 f/futn.'i the de 

i^cription (it I uriea oil a plana by ln^tnlttlents, Btundc. 

9a-<;AN*'|-(:.'VL-LV, ad. By mtutua of orgunn ur 
iuhtruiuentn. 

9a-<j AN'I-t ’ A li-X EHH, «, StuU* of being orgunic. 

riR'(;AN-{-c!^aiI, n. (Med.) The doctrine of the 
loeiUtsiatiou of dlaenae. iHmglhm* 

a. orymum, an oman, am! 
faek, te make.] Form mg organa. Cokridge. 

>1. [It. orymhmt>; Fr. argmisfue.] 
Organieal atrueture. "The athantageuua or* 
yammt of the eye.” Grew. 

dtt'GAX-lHT. M 1. One who plays on the organ. 

3l An old name given, In the Homan Cutho* 
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lie Church, to one of those priests who organ- 
ized, or sung in parts. Bmnde, 

Organists of the Tlallelujdh, (Mus.) a name applied, 
in the thirteenth century to certain priests who as- 
sisted m the peiforrnance of the mass. They were 
generally four in number, and deiivod their name 
from singing in paits, or organizing the melody ap- 
propriated to the word hallelujah, Braude. 

OU-G\N‘-f-ZA-BiL'l-Ty, n. Capability of being 
organized. * * Dungli&on. 

<5R-GAN“I'ZA-BLE, a. That may be organized. 

6R-G \i\-i-ZA'TrON, organizzazione^ Sp. 

orghnizacion ; Fr. organisation.'] 

1. The act of organizing or endowing with or- 
gans, or instruments of operation. Cuclworth, 

2. The condition of an organized body, or 
the totality of the parts which constitute, and 
of the laws which regulate, an organized body. 

Natural supciiority of intellect can arise only fiom a 
happier oi gamzation of the bcnscs, Beddoes. 

3. The act of systematizing or putting in 

readiness for operation, as a society, a legisla- 
ture, or public body. L>r, Gregorg. 

Or'GAN’-IZB, V. a. [It, organizzare ; Sp. organic 
zan\ Fr. organiser.] [t. organized ; pp. or- 
ganizing, ORGVNIZED,] 

1. To form with suitable organs ; to form or- 
ganically; to endow with parts suitably ar- 
ranged to act togothei in a compound body. 

It [the cause of motion] is not the matter itaeXt orqani&ed. 

Oudivorih. 

2. To distribute into parts and appoint the 
proper olhcors of, as a military body. jR. Hall. 

3. To establish and appoint the proper offi- 
cers of, as of a legislative body, &c. Ramsay. 

4. (Mus.) To sing in parts. Moore. 

OR'GAN-IZED, p. a. Formed with organs ; com- 
posed of several individual parts or organs, 
each of which has its proper function, and con- 
duces to the existence of the entire system. 

5R'GAN-LING, n. A sea-fish ; orgeis. Clarke. 

dR'CAN-LoPT, n. The loft where the organ j 
stands. Tathr. \ 

OR-GAN'O-^fiN, n. [Gr. ^pyavov, a product, and 
yfvi'dfu, to beget.] l^Chem.) A term applied to 
the four .substances, hydrogen, oxygen, nitro- 
gen, and carbon. hthckkardt, 

^iR-GAN-oG'^-NY*, n. [Gr. dpyavov^ instrument, 
and' ytvutt(o, to iJeget.] A description of the or- 
gans of a living body. Vungliso7i. 

OR-GAN-O-GRAPII'IC, a. Eclating to organog- 
raphy. ' Knowles. 

OR-0AN-<')0'UA-PHlBT, n. One who describes 
the 'organs of auimtil or vegetable bodies. Craig, 

0R-GAaV-6g'R.).-PUY‘, n, [Gr. Ajyavov, an organ, 
and* yp^ta^ to describe.] A description of the 
organs of a living body. Dunglison. 

<3R-GAN'-5l'Q-^Y» ipyavov, an organ, 

aiid'Aiiyoj, a discourse.] 

1. That branch of physiology which treats of 
the dhferent organs of animals, but more par- 
ticularly those or the human species. Maunder. 

2. The doctrine that particular parts of the 

brain are fitted to serve ns instruments for par- 
ticular faculties of the mind; phrenology ; cra- 
niology. Fleming. 

n. [Gr. Spy jvov^ L. 07’ga7mm,] 

1. *An instrument ; method ; rule. 

Oij/tinim, or Ort/auuni. is Ihc umiit* often applied to a col- 
li'ction of Ari'»torh‘’H trt-titiRoa on li«'cnus»*, by tin* Peri- 
pikt4‘t{r4. IokIc waa n‘f;iircli>tl aa th^> inxiiuiucnt of bclonoo i 
ruilicr than a sufiu'c, or ti part ot atMiMtco, ni it^olf. Batson 

f iivc OuMiiinii* oi Soi'wn (Jtt/mum to chc aecund partofhis 
iitftaiinttto Majfxiu. Flemituf. \ 

2. A machine to facilitate labor in architec- 
ture and the arts. IVeale. 

dR-GjjLN-^B'UQ-PV, n. [Gr. Ifpyavov^ an organ, 
and" aaoTrfw, to behold ; Fr. organosetmie.} The 
doctrine that the figure and extent of the differ- 
ent parts of the brain which serve as instru- 
ments for the several faculties of the mind can 
be discerned externally. Fleming. 

dR'GAN-PfPB, n. The pipe of a musical organ. 
<‘Tfiat deep and dreadful organ^pipe.*^ tmak. 

iSR'OAN-RJfeST, n. (Her.) A figure of uncertain 
origin. BmarU 


5r'GAN-STOP, n. {Mus.) A gamut of tones in 
an organ, which are homogeneous in quality, as 
if belonging to some one instrument, and which 
the player commands by a stop or knob at the 
side of the key-board ; a register. Dwight, 

OR' 04 - 71 . [L.] See Organon. F'tomy. 

5r'G A-NY, 71. [Gr. opiyavov ; L. origanum. — See 
Origanum.] An herb ; origan. Ge7’a7'de. 

dR'G;\N-ziNE, n. [Fr. orga7ism.] A kind of 
silk which has been twisted or thrown twice, the 
first twist being like the yarns which foim a 
strand, and the second like the strands which 
form a rope ; thus constituting a hard and com- 
pact thread, which is used as the warp or long 
threads for the same kind of goods as those 
which have tram in the weft. Sinimonds. 

(5R'GA§1V[, 71. [Gr. &pyaa‘i6i ; <5oydo. to feel an ar- 
dent desire; It. 4' ^P* o^ga^tmo'^ Fr. 07'gasme.] 

1. Immoderate excitement or emotion. 

A mental oromtn and bodily spasm. JS. Smith. 

2. (Med.) A condition of excitement and tur- 

gescence in an organ, particularly the genera- 
tive organs. Palmer. 

OR ' GEAt (or'zhSLt) [br'zliKt, K. Sm. ; iir^je-at, Ja. ; 
br'zlia, TIV.], 71. [Fr., from Gr. bpyavov^ an in- 

s-trum^nt.*! A sweetened emulsion of almonds, 
1.' oil'd by a few bitter almonds and a 

little orange-flower water. By'ande. 

OR'G?-IS, ». A sea-fish ; organling. Ahisworth. 

Orgeis and organling seem a cciniption of Or- 
Kenyhng, as being taken on the Oikney coast. Johnson, 

(lir'jiz), 71, pi. [Gr. Spying L. orgia; It. 
orgie; Sp. oi'giasx Fr. orgies. — The Gr. bpyta 
is probably from tpyov [work], as l^ilfivwas used 
of performing sacred rites. Liddell 4r 

1. A festival, or frantic revels at a festn*al, 

held by the Grecians and the Eomans in lionor 
of Dionysus or Bacchus. IV771. Smith. 

2. Disorderly or nocturnal rites or revelry; 
frantic revels ; bacchanals j carousal. B. JonsoQi. 

t dR'^[L-IiO(3'S, [Fx, oi'gzteiUettx.] Conceited; 
proud ; haughty. Shak, 

(jRGUl)5§ (brgz),?i.j!?f. [Fr.] (Foi'f.) 1. A frame 
of wood upon which arc placed several musket- 
barrels, which may bo fired sinmltancoubly, 
used in defence of a breach. Biu'h. 

2, A collection of long thick pieces of w'ood 
shod with iron and pointed, hung separately 
and perpendicularly by ropes over the gate of a 
fortress, to be usca as a portcullis in cases of 
emergency. Bimi, 

tOR'GlT-LOtJ’S, a. [Fr. orgueilletuc.] Proud; 
Uaugfity; disdainful. Berimes. 

OR'GYj ; pl* ORGIES.^ Revelry. — See Orgies. 
[iia’rely used in the singular.] JEd. Rev. 

Qii-I-jCHAl'CEOPS (-shiiB, 66), a. Having a splen- 
dor between that of gold and of brass. Matoider. 

5R'l-£!IlAL€n (8r'9-k&lk), n. [Gr. Sprix^Xxos ; bpos, 
a mountain, and ;)ca^xos, brass ; L. ork/ialcum.] 
Mountain brass, a [wciiliar kind of mixed metal 
in general use among the ancient Greeks and 
Homans. B7'a7ide. S2)eme7\ 

n. [Of unsettled etymology. — Hamper 
suggests the A. S. to cover over. — 

Some writers derive it from L. atirzimy the ear; 
Fr. 07*eille\ — Old Fr. “Some have 

supposed it to be derived from orienst the 
east.” P. Oyc.] 

1. Anciently, a sort of recess. Cowell. 

2. (ArcA.) A large bay or window which is 

made to project from the upper story of a 
building- Britton. 

JBS9* The distinction between a bay and an ortel 
is this ; by the former i» understood a proiectinR win- 
dow, or rather a jinijertion piorced with wiiulnw- 
optmings in its entire width, and rising immediately 
fiom the ground, whotlior it be confined to the lower 
part of the building, or carried up through one or 
more stories above the ground-floor j by the latter, a 
bay which does not descend to the aiound, but is sus- 
pended over the face of the wall beneath it.»» P, Cye. 

6'Rl-SSL-W!N'0dW, n. An oriel.— See 

O'EI-lgN-Cy, n. Original freshness; brightness 
or strength of color, [a.] Evelyn. 

O'Rl-ftNT, a. [li. onor, onens, to rise ; It. 4 Sp. 
orieTite ; Fr. orieTti.] 


1. Rising, as the sun. 

3Vloon, that novr meet'st the orient sun, now fliest. Milton. 

2. Eastern; oriental. Johnson. 

3. Shining; biilliant; bright; sparkling. 

Hie oj Vint liquor in a crybtal glass. Milton. 

O'Rl-ENT, 71, 1. The part of the sky where the 

sun first appears ; the east. 

And fiery Phrebus riseth up so bright. 

That all the Uncut LiugliLtli with the sight. Chaucer, 

2- The countries which lie east of Europe. 

The respective tribes marched from the Onent to the west 
of Europe. Bosworth. 

0'R[-ENT, V. a. (Surveying.) To mark the situ- 
ation or bearing of, as of a plan, with respect 
to the four cardinal points, Braude. 

0-R1-£nT'AL, a. [L. orieiitalis ; It. oidentale ; 
Sp. 07'ie7iial.] Eastern ; placed in, or proceed- 
ing from, the East. “ Omental seas.” Bacon. 

0-RT-£ntAL, n. A native or an inhabitant of 
the East ; an orientalist. Gre^o, 

6-RT-£nt'AL-I§M, 71, 1. An eastern or oriental 
idiom or inode of speech. Warion. 

2. The oriental race or character. Salishurg, 

O-Rl-iiN'TAL-IST, 7i. 1. One versed in oriental 
literature*. Teignyrwuth. 

2. An inhabitant of the East. Petey's. 

O-RI-JgN-TAL'r-TY, 7i. The state of being ori- 
ental, or eastern, [r.] Browne. 

O-RJ-EN'TAL-IZE, V. a. To render oriental ; to 
conform to oriental idiom, maimcia, or char- 
acter. For. Qu. Rev. 

6-RI-?N-TA'TI0N, n. 1. An eastern direction 
or aspect. 

2. The act of placing a church so as to have 
its chancel point to the cast. Goodioin. 

Pesdived orientutio?}, the presumed pointing of a 
church to the place of sunrise on the day ol it** patron 
saint. Wm.Jliry. 

O'RJ-ISN-TA-TQR, M. An instrument used fox 
placing a church so as to have an exact eastern 
direction. Airy. 

t 0'RI-5 NT-n£ss, Lustre; brightness. Ftiller. 

5r' 1-FICE (Sr'e-fts), n. [L. oyijieium , ; oinSy a 
mouth, and facio, to make ;* It. 4 Sp. of'ijlrio , 
Fr. 07'i/iee.] An ojicning in the form of a 
mouth ; a small hole ; a perforation ; an aper- 
ture. “The orifice of the wound.” Bavo7i. 

Their moutha 

With hideous orifice gaped on us wide. Milton. 

Oe'I-PLAMB ? (jSr'e-flSm), n. [Fr. 

OR'I-FLAmmE > 07'ifi(mi77ic (qutisi 

n Jtamma)^ from L. cntrmn, gold, 
because borne on a gilded lancc, 
and Jlam77ia, flame, cither as being 
made of red cloth, or cut to resem- 
ble flame. Landais. Diez.] The an- 
cient royal standard of France. 

The onflamm borne at Agincourt wan, nc- 
coiding to Six If. Nicholitt, iiu oblungri'd flag, 
bplit ixito five points. J'uitholt. 

OK'J-GAn, n. (Bot.) Origanum. Spenser. 

Q-RlG'A-NtfM, n. [Gr. dpiyavov^ dpoc, a moun- 
tain, and ydvoff, beauty ; L. origmiazn.] (Bot.) 
A genus of dicotyledonous, herb'aceous, or some- 
what shrubby plants, inhabiting the regions 
about the Mediterranean, the central parts of 
Europe and Asia, and some of the mountains 
of upper India ; marjoram. Baird. 

0r'J-§I5N-I§M, n. The doctrines of Origen.il/iVner. 

OR'l-^liglN-IST, 71, (Eccl. Hist.) A follower of 
Origen, a presbyter of Alexandria, and a learned 
Christian father of the third century. Hook. 

6r'1-9In, n. [L, origo, originls ; ortar, to rise ; 
It. oiigitie ; Sp. ongmi ; Fr. o)ngme.] 

1. Rise ; spring ; source ; fountain ; cause : — 

beginning ; first stage of being ; derivation ; 
or&inal. l^rwr. 

2, (Math.) The fixed point in any system of 
coordinates; the point in which coordinate axes 
or coordinate planes intersect each other. EUot. 

&yjx.— ‘Origin relates to the cause, heginning to th# 
period, of existeuce. The origin of the earth, of evil t 
the beginning of the year, tlua world ; the rise of an 
empire ; a fountain of water ; the source of the Nile. 

Q-rIGM-NA-BLE, a. That may be originated. 
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Q-RI^'I-NAL, a, [L. onglnalis\ It. originale^ 
Sp. original \ Fr. original^ and originel!\ 

1 . Piimitive ; pristine; primeval; first; pri- 
mary. “ The original question.” titillingifleet. 

2. Having new ideas ; ini'entive. 

There are vei y few origi ual thinkei s m the world. 2 ). Stett at t. 

Ortsrinal sin, (Theal,) the first bin that the fiiat man 
committed also the imputation of it to his posterity, 
01 that (lepiavatiou ol riatuie winch is its consequence. 

Syn.— See Native, Primary. 

0 -Rt^'J-NAL, n, 1. Origin; source; cause; — 

* derivation; descent. 

v<‘ krow' +’■>(" «Ti words we moot with, wo 

(.•■( T u t , ■> 1 I 1 I LI to know the ideas they 

■ r ■ .» !'• • II i.ii ■■I'Mudtbr. Locke. 

2 . That from which any thing is transcribed 
or copied ; first copy ; archetype ; model. 

Compaio this translation with the o) njinal. Add bon. 

O-Rl^'l-NAL-IST, n. An original thinker ; a per- 
son of original genius. Month, Reo, 

0 -RI(?-I-nA L'I-TY, n. [It. originalita ; Sp. origi- 

* naltdad', Fr. anginnhtd,^ The (vi'i.’itv or +hr 

state of being original. *. 

O-RIf/'I-NAL-LV, ad. In an original manner; 
piiiuarily ; fro*ni the beginning ; at first. Bacon, 

g-Rl^'l-NAL-NfiSS, n. Originality, [ii.] Johnson, 

Q-rT^'i-nAnt, a. That originates. Coleridge, 

0 -Rl§J'I-NA-RY, a, [L. 07'iginaHmi It, 4 - Sp. 
originurio ; Fr. onginairc^ 

1 . That originates ; productive, [ii.] Cheijm, 

2. Original; primitive, [u.] 

I am built of clay, and must resolve to ray oriqinanf 
d,ust. Haiidys. 

O-RT^'I-nATE, V. a. [It. originare ; Sp. originar, 

' —See Oiaoix.] [^. omoiNATBD ; pp. orioi- 

NATINO, ORIGINATED.] 

1, To biing into existence; to create; to 
cause to be ; to be the origin ; to invent. 

Does man oi iqinatc his own actions ? Fh'mino, 

2 . To deduce the origin of ; to derive. 

The holy story orxuinatGH skill and knowledge of arts from 
God. Hatei hotm, 

Q-Rlg'I-NATE, V, n. To have an origin ; to be- 
gin or take existence ; to arise ; to emanate. 

I consider the address ... os onyinatino in the prineiples 
of the sei imm. Lurkc. 


K, Sm,'], n, [Fr. 07'aison (L. oro, to pray). — 
See Oration.^ A prayer ; a supplication. 

Lowly they bnwnl, ndoi^ng ?rd b ‘"•’n 
Their or<.so/i', e ' lIi iiiiiii 'I'ir \ii n.'.d. Milton. 
Some other poets, as well as Cotton, place the 
accent ot orison oil the second sylhiblo. 

®,> wr* h"* »»» •' **’’ ’‘'s o) tsons 
I .. . V i. . ■ ‘ 1 ..I • well, ucic wise ones. Cotton. 

C}RK, n, A very laige sea-fibh. — See Orc. 

(3rLE, 71 . 1. {Her.) An ordinary fonning a bor- 
der within the shield at some distance iiom the 
edges. might, 

2. (^Arch.) A fillet under the ovolo of a capi- 
tal ; orlo ; — written also oidet, Jamieson. 

(3R'L5-AN§, n. A kind of cloth made of worsted 
and cotton, used for di*esses, &c, Sinvmonds. 

<3R'L0, 71, [It., a keni.'] i^A7'ch.) A fillet under 

the ovolo of a capital; orle:— teim also 
sometimes applied to the plinth in the base of 
a column or a pedestal. Wright. 

GR'LO, n. [Sp.] i^Mus.) A kind of Spanish mu- 
sical wind instrument. Smimonds. 

Or'LOP, 71. [Dut. orerloop.'] {Naut.) Tho loxvcr 
deck of a ship of the line, or that on which the 
cables are stowed. Daiia. 

OR'MO-Ld’, 71. [Fr. or-inoulu', or, gold, and 
7noudre, 7notdu, to grind, to mill.] An alloy of 
equal parts of coppei and zinc, made to resem- 
ble fine gold ; mosaic gold. tSimmonds. 

t ORN, V, a, [L. OHIO.] To adorn. Jog, 

5R'NA-MENT, 71, [L. orna7nt‘nfu7)i ; oimo, to 

adorn ; It. 4 Sp* ornamento ; Fr. ornement,'] 

1. Embellishment ; decoration ; that which 
adorns or beautifies. 

1 hohl cveiy man a debtor to Iur profession; from the which 
as men of oonr«i* do ««*4‘k to iiocive coinitcimnce and profit, 
bo ought ilu*’ ir’ih tv to cndcuoi tlu*ins<'hc*», bj way of 
amemlb, to be a help and omamnit theieunto. JUaam, 

2. (Fine A7'ts.) Any accessory part of a ivork 
which has tlio merit of adding to its beauty or 
elfoct. 

Pedestals, pediments, draperies, fringes, garlamlM, vases, 
cnineos, utenbils of elegant and pietuiebquu form, are the 
usual subjects of ornament in painting. Fairholt. 

0R'N.\-MENT, V, a, [?. ORNAMENTED ; pp, OR- 
NAMENTING, ouNAMENTED.] To embellish; to 
bedeck; to adorn; to decorate. Wat'hurton. 


g-Ul^i-I-NA'TION, 7 U [L. originatio', It. oiigina- 
’ £ione,\ 

1. ‘The act of originating or creating; first 

production- ** The tradition of the origination 
of mankind seems to be universal.” Hale, 

2. The mode of bringing into existence. 

This «ruea is propagated . . , after the common oriyination 
of all caterpUlius. AViy. 

O-Rf^'I-NA-TlVE, «. That originates. 

O-Rlg'l-NA-TOR, 71 . One who originates. 

g-Rlr/LCliN, 71 , [Fr., mid ear,] (Fort.) A pro- 
jecting tower at the shoulder of a bastion, cov- 
ering the flank from exterior view. Mil, Enog. 


O'Rl-OLE, 71 . (Omilh.) A name 
applied to birds of ditFerent 
groups, — the European oriole 
being allied to the thrushes, 
the American oriole to the 
starlings. 

d-iKf-g-/J'JVb9tr, n, pi iomith,) 
A sub-family of deniiiostral 
birds of the order Passeres and 
family Turdidte ; orioles. Gray* 



Bidtlmore oriole. 


O- ft/ 'OAT, n, [L., from 
Or, *Stpiu>v, a celebrated 
hunter, in the Grecian 
mythology.] 

The largest and bright-* 
eat eonstellatlan in the 
southern hemisphere, 
situated almost in the 
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path of the equinoctial line. iUiul 

the »w»et influencei of Pleladi s, or looiu* 
the bnadi oi Orknki joi, xx xvlri. ;n. 


n. [Or. a tenn, nnd 

a discourse,] That branch of natural 
history which relates to the technical terms of 
the seumce ; an explanation of technical terms ; 
glossology; terminology. Bmnde, 

(tfrVzVii) t»rV*vn> W. P* J* F* Ja. 


OR-NA-mEN 7”AL, a, [It. o)'na 7 nentali',’\ Con- 
taining,^ or bestowing, ornament ; serving for 
decoration ; giving emhellishmeiit, 

Jtfl radiant luilnt ami omameutat gold. Kiny, 

5R-NA-MkNT'.U4-hY, Off. By means or use of 
ornament ; so as to ornament. Johnson. 

! (}R-NA-M5N-T.l”ngN, «. The act of ornament- 
ing ; embellishiuent. liitskin, 

C>U'NATE, a, [Tj. or no, oniatus, to adorn.] Hav- 
ing ornament ; decorated; tine; embellished. 

A graoelUl aud ornate rUcturie, taught cut of the rule of 
Plato. Milton. 

t OR' NATE, t'. a, [L. orno, ornatitsi] To adorn ; 
to garnish ; to decorate. Sir T* FMjot, 

dR'N.\TE-LY, ad. In an ornate manner; with 
decoration’; with cinbellishmeiit. Skelton. 

Or'NATE-xEhh, n* The state of being embid- 
lishi'd; decoration; finery. Johnson, 

OU'NA-Tt’TRB, n* [L. omatura.'} Beeoratiim ; 
ornament. [«-] /i. Jonson, 

fORN'IXG, w. Act of adorning. Wkklijfv, 

ejR-NlS-CdP'lCS, n. [Gr. iom, a bird, and anoitiid, 
to behold.] Divination by fowls. Craig, 

gR-Nl.s'<;g-plriT, ». One who observes and di- 
vines by the observation of birds. Johnson. 

gu-XlTU'{C, a. Iteluting to birds. Ilitehetwk, 

dR-NI-TIllLMl'KlTB, /i. (Gr. a'oi-if, hviQot, a bird, 
and Tjc' ^ track,] (Pal, ) The foot-mark of a 

bird on stone. Dr* JliiirhetwM, 

yil-N|TH.l*7ll-N6L'(>-gY, n. [Gr. tfpmt, a 

bird, a track, and Uyou » discourse.] ( Pol) 
A treatise on the fossil foot-tnarks of Turds in 
atone. Ifr, Hiteheork, 

6R-N|-TIIuI-D!*’fl'NfTK, ». [fir. H 

bird; form, and a footstep.]* 

A fossil foot-murk like tlut of a bird; a nnrk 
reaembUng uu onuthichnite. Dr* ilUvhcock, 


OR-NlTn'0-LITE,?i. [Gr, l^vts,i>oviQos,ti bird, and 
* XiBoi, a stone.] (Geol.) A fossil bird. IiamiUo7i. 

dR-Nl-TIIQ-Log'lC, ? O7'mtologico I 

6R-NI-THO-L6(,t'{-CAL, ) Fr. otmithologique,\ 
liciating’ to ornithology. Pennant, 

OR-N{-THOL.'0-(^iST,«. [Fr. w. -Vv- Geo 

versed in ornithology. / .gt^nt. 

OR-NJ-THOL'Q-gv, n. [Gr. ii^vis, SpviOos, a bird, 
and l>6yog, a discourse; It. Sp. 01 /litotfgia ; 
Fr. ornithologie'l Tho science which tc.u lu'-, 
the natural history and arrangement or classifi- 
cation of birds. Eng, Cgc. 

OR-NITH'O-MAN-CY, 71. [Gr. 6pvii, ilpvtOos, a biid, 
and ^foirurt, divination ; It. ornifomanzia; Sp, 
07'nitofna‘nc2a ; Fr, oimit/wniancie,] Diviuation 
by the flight of birds. llrande. 

OR'Nl-TllON, 71. [L., from Gr, dpviOu>i>,] An 

il^ iary : — a poultry-house. 1 1 ^eale. 

6R-NT-Tno-RiiYN'jt:nrs, 

[Gr. Spi'Ki, dpvtOo(;, a bird, and 
pfiv^oi;, a beak.] (Zuni.) A 
genus ^ of monotreniatous, 
ovoviviparous luainTnals, 

found in Australia and Van 

Biciiieu’s Land ; the duck- Omithorhynchua. 
bill or water-mole. Waierhome. 

jftjy'Of all the* mammalia vet known, tho orintfio, 
fjn.mhii. tiiu nioHt ovtraordinaiy in ils contor- 

ni.iiitin, (•' ii'liiiiny tho peiiect resoiuhlahre of tho beak 
of a dnek uiij;raltocl on the head of a (piud rupee!. 
JDr, Sham, 

6r-0-(;RAI‘II'IC, ) rpj.^ 07 'a graph ig nr.'] 

OR-O-GRAPII'l-CAL, ) llelutiiig to orography; 
descriptive of uioimtiiins. ' llanultdn. 

0-Rr>G'RA-PIIV, 71, [Gr. tipo^, u mountain, and 
yp/i<lt(i>, to write ; Fr. orograp/iie.] A d(*s<‘rip- 
tiou of mountains. Orrrnongh. 

OR-O-Log'l-OAL, a. llclatingto urology. Smart. 

O-Ror^'O-gy, n. [Gr. tipog, a inountam, and Xoydg, 
a discourse.] A treatise on, or a knowledge of, 
mountains. Sniai't. 

U-KO-TONI)', a. [L. os, oris, the mouth, and rc- 
fundns, round.] {Elot afmn.) Notitig a manner 
of uttering the elements of speeeh, wliieh exhib- 
its them with a fuliu'SK, el(‘arn(‘ss, strength, 
smoothness, and a ringing or musieal qttality 
raredy heard in ordinary spi‘ech. r, ( 'gr. 

foU'ru.’V-LlNK, An orphan. llatl 

OU'riiAN (itr'fpii), 71, {(/r. ; L, orphanns ; 

It. orfano ; S]>. hnnifano ; Kr. orphrljn,^*^ 'fhi* 
root IS picdiahly Sansc*. I'ahh ; L. I'upio, otir Yrft,*' 
lAddrV N-ori. I A child htTeavetl of both ‘par- 
ents ; — a term applied also to a child who has 
but one par<‘nt. Johnson, Hoavirr. 

\nd in/'htni'.. ftu flu u pun'nts* di'nth, 

Miiill nil thi hum til’ll evi'r tliou iviut liotii. Shak, 

OU'ITIAN, a. n<*reft of parents, <»r of a parent, 

I A vuKia truifi’dy, uu m/r/mii muM*. Pufir, 

I OR'Pn.y.V, r. a. To redius* to the state of un or- 
I phuu. ** Orphaned in his birth.” Vtmng, 

OR'PH AN-A(,wI‘i (<ir'A|oi-f|iJ ), M, [Fr, j 

I The htut(‘ of uu orpluiu ; orphunism. lilin / stone. 

' Gr'PII .yNKl) (iir'tJu»d)iO. Bereft of parents. **Thm 
tnpkuned world.” Wni'hnrUm* 

GR'PB.y-NET, «. A young or a little orphim. 

('itiluof her lauiiln thin w'f.htm t hi si'v, in oytoa. 

OR'PHAN-IIOOD (-had), 7U The «tate or eondi- 
thm i»f an tirphau. Nishvt. 

Orplmnagf. [it.] Uailrg. 

ihi-VU AN-^»TTl(>Pn Y, rt. [Gr. tipifntrnrpmphr ; 

ftu orphan, and food ; L, orn/otno- 

trophittm,] A hospit.il for oriduiis. (it.) Bniiey. 

9R-l»ItA*Upf»N, w. A kind of imisicid instru'* 
ment in tlie form of « lute, iUdlimU, 

9R-PII#j'jjiN K, Sm. Hr, ; br'fpM^n, B'd. 

.diiA), Ilelatiioi: to the .iiiei.sn poet and «m- 
aieUn ()r|»heuH; imt’.ie.d and poetical. P. Ogo, 

tfiR'Pliei.UNK. n. An orphan. Cdal 

diCp/D:{\s iodfUs), n. fGr. (Myth.) A 

fnmoua ancient poet of Thrace, who I* fahleoto 
have enchanted with the mnsie of his lyre «i»t 
only tite wiid heasta, but lh« treca anu roeka 
u|sot Gh mfiiH. ir. *Smi/A 
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f5R PHIC, a. Relating to the Orphioa^ or to Or- 
pheus ; mystical ; Orphoau. P, Cyc, 

6r^ PHI-C^ y n. pL [L.l Certain mystic poems, 
falsely asciibed to Orpneus. P. Cyc> 

OR'PI-Ml^NT, n. [L. ai(ripiqmentum\ atirum, 
gold, and pigmentum, pigment ; It. orpimento ; 
Sp. oropimente\ Fi. otpiment.'] The yellow 
sulphur et of arsenic, occiuring native in small 
crystals, or usually in foliated and fibrous 
masses ; — used as a pigment, for which pur- 
pose, however, it is usually prepared artificially, 
and so called in allusion to its color and because 
it was supposed to contain gold. Dana. 

OR'PINE, n, [Fr. 

1. (Bot) A succulent herbaceous plant ; tu- 
berous stone-crop ; Sedum telephium. Eng. Cyc. 

2. {Paint.) A yellow color, of various degrees 
of intensity, approaching also to red. Brande. 

OR'REI-RV, n. (Astron.) A machine for repre- 
senting’ the motions and relative magnitudes 
and distances of the bodies composing the solar 
system; a planotaiium. 

J8f^ This matiument was invented by Ml. Geo. 
Gialmin, hut deiives itb luuiic fiom one made hy Mr. 
Rowley foi the Rail of 0>*rcr>y, which vi'as erroneous- 
ly supposed hy Sir Rich.iid Steele, wJio named it after 
that nobleman, to bo the first ever constructed. Jamut- 
son. JSTichoL 

OR'RIS, ??. 1. [L. fm.] The Iris Florentina^ or 
Florentine iris, the loot of which has an aromat- 
ic odor, and subacrid taste, and is en'p''oyod 'is 
a dentifrice. Ln't 

2. [Ft.orfroi.'] A gold or silver ’ Jol.isu,’. 

J8fg=- ‘‘ If such a word as err/j?, in this sense, exists 

(which I doubt), it can only be a conuptioii of or- 
//ms.” Torfei. — See Orfrays. 

3. A peculiar pattern in which gold and silver 

lace is worked. Simmonds. 

ORSB'DEW, ? inferior sort of gold-leaf, 

(iR'S^l-DfJB, 3 made at Manheim, and sometimes 
called Manheim or Dutch gold. McCulloch, 

ORT, n.*, pi. ORTS. Any worthless leaving or 
refuse, as of fodder. — See Orts. &hak, 

OR'TlliTE, n, [Gr. 6oOAs, straight.] (Min.) A 
hiHcato of ceiium, iron, &o,, occurring in minute, 
slender, columnar, embedded masses, of a black- 
ish-gray color, and a vitieous lustre. Eny. Cyc. 

<jR-TIIO-cflR'A-TlTE, n. [Gr. straight, 

and a horn,] (Pal.) A straight, con- 

cameiatod multilocular fossil shell, with .septa 
regnl.irly concave towards the month, perforat- 
ed hy a himple, neaily cyHndiical hiphuncle, 
eiUi(*r in, or not far removed from, the centre of 
the disk. Eny. Cyc. 

oR''riIO-(''LASE, n. [Gr. dfOdSf straight, and /c^dw, 
to bic.ik.] (Mi'/i.) Felspar. Brande. 

Oit'TUipDdX, a. [Or. ; <Jo%, right, and 

opinion; Soieiio, to think; L. ort/iodo.rns; 
It. o?^todosso; Sp. orthodoo’o; Fr. orthodoTe.] 
Sound in opinion or doctrine ; not heterodox, 
— particularly sound in religious opinions or 
doctrines; eonfonniug, in matters of religion, 
to what is generally received as the right faith. 

Do nof 4iiurtiiiii<l yowruelf with nmltlpUoity of Authors: 
t\4t> 111 <‘iiotiKh upon ttuy vcicuce, pruvulvd they be plenary 
011(1 i» tJlOilo I . liOUTll. 

If two men tolce Scripture for their guide, and, professing 
to hav« no other /riude, eome to o])po*iite eoiielii''ions. >t la 
qult*‘ clear that neither has a i ight to ilceide that the oilu'r la 
not orthiHlox. JiooK , 

Syn- — Orthodin siirmfies houiwI in doctrine ; tean- 
ffflicaU asicoahli* to rho ^'Ohpel, The term orthodox is 
difibrontly applied in diUhnuit countries. In Roman 
Catholic countries, Roman Oatludics only arc os- 
tocmed ortkodnr. In tlio established Church of Enp- 
land, High-churchmen, who are generally anti-Gal- 
vinistic, are commonly styled orthodox., ami IjOW- 
clmrchmon, frantrrheal. In the U- »t is customary 
to style Calvinists both orthodox and eomgfUctd. 

t a. Orthodox. “The same 
orthodoml verity.” White* 

tdR-TIKJ-HOX-AL'f-TV, n. The state of being 
orthodox. ’ Cudworth* , 

t9R*TnO*I>6x'AL-Ly, ad* In an orthodox man- 
ner; orthodoxly. * MiUon* 

tdR-THQ-DQX-AS'Tl^CAT/, a. Orthodox. “ Or- 
thodoxaHiival Christians.” John Fox* 

blVTiiQ-t}6X-hy, ad* In an orthodox manner. 
“ So soundly and so oHhodoxly settled.” Bacm* 


t OR'THO-DOX-N?SS, n* Orthodoxy. KiUinghech* 

6R'TH0-D6X-Y, n. [Gr. ; It. ortodos- 

&ia; i^]}. oitodoxiai Fr. ori/iodoxieJ] The state 
of being orthodox; soundness in "^d 

doctrine, — particularly in matters c*' « 

Orfhodnji/, which, stiictl^' s" 0 "\-i£t . .n« 

in popular I.inguase means i> , 

ri;cfi\ed as the light fiiith. n inin,n,. 

It was not onb m his [Dr. Watts’s] book, but in his mind, 
that a thoOoyy was united with chanty. Johnson. 

OR-THO-DROM'IC, a. Pei taming to orthodrom- 
ics ; sailing in a direct course. Ash. 

6R-TH0-DR6M'ICS, 91. pi [Gr. opdwV, straight, 
and dpQfjioSi ^ course.] (Xaut.) The art of sail- 
ing on a right course, or on the arc of a great 
circle, which is the shortest distance between 
any ttvo points on the surface of the globe; 
gre at- cii cle s ailing ; oi thodi omy . Harris . 

6R'TIIO-DROM-y, n. [Gr. (ipOd?, straight, and 
a course ; It. ^ Sp. oHodromia ; Fr. or- 
thodromie.) (Aa?/^.)^The ait of sailing on the 
arc of a great circle ; orthdromics. Johnson. 

OR-THO-EP'fC, ) Relating to orthoepy, or 

6R-TH0-EP'|-CAL, 3 pronunciation. Mai’tm. 

OR-THO-EP'I-CAL-LY, ad. In an orthoepical 
manner. ‘ ' Smart. 

(5R'THO-E-p!sT, n. One who is skilled in ortho- 
epy or correct pronunciation. WalLer* 

OR'TIIO-5:-PY [or^tho-e-pe, TF. P.J. Ja. Sm. Wh. 
Rees ; oi-tho'c-pe or br'tho-c-pe, P * ; or-tho'o-pe, 
K. C. TFr.l, n. [Gr. dpOoiiteut % dpOds,’ right, and 
tiros, a woid ; Fr. orfhotpie."] That part of pros- 
ody which treats of the pionunciation of words ; 
collect pronunciation. Wilkins. 

Orthoepy dtfiijrs fiom orthofrraphy by detormininf^ how 
words aiu spoken, whereas orthogiaphy decides how they 
are spelt. Latham. 

JBfar “ It is not a little surprising that so few of our 
dictionaries of pronunciation hove inserted this word, 
so peculiaily appropriated to the subject they have 
treated. It is ie{?ulaily derived from tlio Greek liitOn- 
iirstn, and is as necossaiy to our language as ortliosr- 
rapfnj, ortkodoiy, &c* Mr. Elphinston and Mr. Naros 

f laco the accent on the first syllable of tins word, as 
have done.” Walker. 

(3R'Tir9-G^3N, n. [Gr. dpOdst ^g>ht, and ycovln, an 
angle.] A rcctanglcd figure. Peac/iam* 

0R-TII(5g'0-NAl, a. [Gr. SpOoythvrosl L. ortho- 
yon ins; it, ortogonah; Sp. ortogomo; Fr. or- 
thogonal^ Rectangular; right-angled. 

Oithotronal profeetum of a magiiitude, (Math.) that 
piojection which is niado by projecting hues drawn 
perpendicular to the plane of projection. Va. ^ P. 

0R-TH6g'0-NAL-LY, ad* With right-angles. 

OR-TH^G'RA-PnsiR, n* One who is skilled in 
orthography or spelling. S/iak. 

OR-TIIp-GRAPiriC, ? ^ ortografi- 

OR-TIIP-GRApII'I-CAL, J CO ; r r, oHhograpTiiqne.'] 

^ 1. Relating to orthography or spelling. “Some, 
little mistakes.” Addison. 

2. Delineated according to the elevation and 
actual measurement without reference to the 
rules of perspective. Mortimer. 

Orthographic projection, (Grom.) that projection in 
which points aro projected hy means of straipht lines 
drawn through thoni, jierpoudicular lo the plane of 
projection. 

ffap- ** All the projections of descriptive geometry 
are orthographic ; also that particular kind of spheri- 
cal projection called the orthojrraphic projertiov. n’he 
name is almost exclusively applied in the latter case. 
The orthoirraiikic pniirrtion of the cirelcs of the sphere 
ni:i\ bo reuai ded as the persiicr fives of the ciri le-., the 
]i(>iiit of sight being ut an iiitiniic distance fioin the 
piiiicipal plane, or plane of inojmtion, which is, m 
tins case, the perspective plane.” Daoie'i. 

<5U-TII0-GRAPH'FCAL-LY, otf. X. According to 
the rules of spelling. * Johnson. 

2. According to the orthographic projection. 

qr-TIIGg'RA-PIiIst, «. One versed in orthog- 
raphy; an orthographer. Scott* 

OR-TliOo^RA-PHfZE, n. n* To write, or to use 
true orthography, [ii.] Blount. 

OR-THdO'RA-PHY, n. [Gh*. ^pBoypufhta ; 
right, and ypiH^, to write ; L. orthographia ; It. 
^ Sp. ortogro ^ ; Fr. oHhogmphePi 
X* The part of grammar which teaches the 


nature aud power of letters, and the propet 
method of spelling words. 


Ordiorp aphi) determines the correct spelUng of word i, and 
dciila with un^'uugc us it is w ntten. Latham. 

2. The art or the mode of spelling words. 

Many pceulian ties m our picsent modts at spellina may 
be traced to the printers, y lio, since the Litter part ut the last 
centuiy, have exercibed a general contiol over Enalish ar- 
ihofji aphy. 

3. The representation of the front of a build- 
ing or other object by lines which are perpen- 
dicular to each other, or which make the same 
angle as the corresponding lines in the object 
represented ; — - distinguished from perspective. 

Fair holt 


OR-THOL'O-^Y, n, [Gr. dpQoXoyia ; dp06s, right, 
and Myos, a discourse ; Sp. oriologia.'] A right 
naming or description of things. Fotherhy. 


OR-THO-MET'RIC, a. (Crystallogra2>7ip.) Noting 
axes of crystallization which are at right angles 
with each other. Dana, 


OR-THOM'jp-TRY, n. [Gr. ip06s, right, and yerpoVf 
metre ] The art of constructing verses cor- 
rectly — the laws of versification. Johnson. 

bR-TIig-MY-CrJ^^J5S, n. pi. 

[Gi. dpOas, straight, and 
6vv^, a claw.] ( Ornith.) A 
sub-family of tciiuirostral 
birds of the or iLcr Passeres 
and family Ceithidai, or 
creepeis ; inohoiias. Giay. 

OR ' THO-MYX, n . ( Ornith.) Oi thonyx spinicaiidus. 
A genus of passeiine birds of the family Cer- 
thidee, or creepers. Gray. 

OR-THO-PED"IO, J 05, orthopddigue.) 

OR-THQ-PfeD'I-CAL, S (Med.) Relating to or- 
thopedy, or the iirt of curing natural deformities 
in childien. Dr. J. B. Btown. 



OR-THOP'^-DY, n. [Gr bp&os, right, and vn7y, 
nuthds, a child; It. ^ Sp. ortopedia; Fr. orthopd- 
die.'] (Med.) The art of curing or remedying 
deformities in the bodies of children, or, gener- 
ally, in the human body. Dr. Mott. 

QR-THOpiI'Q-NY, n. [Gr. ^Bos, straight, right, 
and •btovf}, sound ; Fr. orthophotiie.] Systematic 
cultiviiiion of the voice. Wm. Russell. 

'OR-TIigp-JsrCE 'a (dr-thop-nis'ji), n. [Gr. dpOdwoiu ; 
dp06s, Straight, and nvito, to break ; L. orthopnma ; 
Bfi. artopnea ; Fr. oHkopnee.] (Med.) Imprac- 
ticability of breathing in. the horizontal posi- 
tion ; necessity of being in the erect posture in 
order to respire. Dunglison. 

OR-TfldP ' TE-RAi VI* pl* [Gr. dpOds, straight, and 
Trrepiiv, a wing.] (Bnt.) An order of insects, 
comprising cockroaches, crickets, grasshoppers, 
&c. ; — so called because their inferior tvings, 
when not in use, are folded lengthwise in nar- 
row plaits like a fan, and are laid straight along 
the top or the sides of the back. Harris. 

OR-THOP'TJB-rAn, n. (Ent.) One of the orthop- 
tcra- Bt'ande. 

OR-TH6P'Tjg:-ROt3s, a. (Ent.) Relating to the 
orthoptora. Owm. 

OR'THO-STADE, n. [Gr. ^oOoornStas, loose, un- 
girded, — applied to a tunic; straight, and 
Xarpfxi, to stand*] (Ant ) A longand ample tunic, 
with straight or upright folds. Wright. 


CjR'THO-STYI.E, n. [Gr. loOiis, straight, and arii- 
Xos, a' column.] (Arch.) A straight range of 
columns. Uosking. 

0R-TH5T'R0-P.(^L, ? tlpfidf, straight, and 

OU-Tri5T'RQ-PO(jS, > Tpiirtu, to turn.] (Bot.) 
Noting the embryo when it is straight, and so 
lies in the seed that the radicle is towards the 
hihim, owing to the invention of the nucleus ; — 
also applied to the entire ovule or seed, without 
reference to this position of the embryo, when 
the nucleus is straight, and the chain za and 
hilum correspond. lienslow. 

OR-TII5t'Y-PO0s, a. [Or. hoBds, straight, and 
TtiTTpf, a blow.] (Mm.) Having a perpendicular 
cleavage. Clarke. 

5R'T|VE, a. [L. orfivns; orior, orftfs, to rise; 
Fr. ortive.] (Astron.) Relating to the rising of 
a planet or star ; eastern. Brame. 
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(JjR'TO-LAN, [It. oHulanOy from 
L. Hortulamis^ pertaining to gar- 
dens ; hortiis, j garden, — occause 
this bird frequents the hedges of 
gardens, Mmage. — Sp. hortela^ 

710 ; Fr, ortolaii.l (^Omith,) A 
species of bird of the family 
FnngilUd(P, much esteemed for 
the delicacy of its flesh ; E7nheH~ 
za Jiortiilana* YarrelL 

ORTS, n,jo^. [Irish orda, a frag- 
ment. L7je . — Gael. ^ Ir.fortaSy 
orts. — Past part. A. S. verb oret- 
ta?i,to defile. Tooke. Richa) dsonSl Refuse, as of 
hay ; things left or thrown away ; fragments ; 
worthless leavings or refuse. 

Let him Jiave time a beggar’s ot ts to crave. Sfiak. 



Ortolan {Emhe- 
riza hoi'tulana,). 


OR^TY'X^ 7%, [Gr ^’oru|, a quail.] 
- and in N< 


, A 

orth America, 


genus of partridge*? found 
including the Ameiican partridge or quail (Or- 
iyx Vvrgimaym), A%iditbon, 

fe'VAL, [Fr. oi-valeJ] {BotS) An odoriferous 
meadow plant, of the labiate fiimily ; La7>dum 
orvala* London, 

OR-VI-E'TAN, 7U [It. orvictano, — So called, ac- 
cording to some, because invented by Orvietanoy 
a celebrated charlatan ; or, accoidiiig to others, 
from OrvietOj a town in Italy.] An antidote 
for poison. Bailey, 

dR'YAL, n, [See Oriel,] A cloister or 

arclied room in a monastery. W 7 'ight, 

P-R'VO'T^:-ROPE, or OR-YC-TjSR'O-PtJs, n, [Gr. 
(JfiuKnJp, a digger, 
and TToCj, a foot.] 

(ZofiL) A genus 
of edentate, in- 
sectivorous mam- 
mals, peculiar to 

Africa, and pro- ^ . 

vided with feet Orycterope (O/z/etcmiJiaf cai^oww). 

and claws well adapted fox digging. Bratide, 

dn-YC-TOG-NOS'TJC, a. Relating to oryctog- 
iio'sy* * Wrig/iL 

On-yC-TOG'NQ-SY, 71, [Gr. dpvxr^s, fossil, and 
yvCiaii^ knowledge,] Oryctology. 

dU-YC t6g'ra-piiy, w. 
ypii(p(af to write.] Oryctology. 

OR-YC-TQ-LoC^'t-CAL, a. 

ogy- 

6R-YC-Tf)L'Q-§^Y, n. [Gr AnvKr/ii;, fossil, and 
Uyt>qy a discourse ; Fr. ot yviahqit*.] 

1. (Pa/.) The hrauch of zo^vlogic.il science 
which treats of fossil organic reinuias. Braude, 

2. (A/f;ii.) The nomenclature, classification, 



Brando, 

[Gr, dpvKrdst fossil, and 
Btudimian, 

Relating to oryctol- 
iflarke. 


Brande. 



and description of miuorals, 

dn'rx, 71, rii., from 
GrlSov^,] (ZW.)A 
genus or antelope.s, 
including the gems- 
boc, or Oryx qttzeUa^ 
and the w'hito ante- 
lope, algaze], or Or- 
y 2 Irm tu y.r. The lat- 
ter IS the most cele- 
brated of all the an- 
telopes, bein^ the 
species which i» gen- 
orally SuppoKcd to Oryx I.ororyx. ' 

have given me to y y 

the fabulous unicorn of the ancients. Bug, Cyc, 

Q-BY^ZAt w, [Arab, oriwf. •— Gr. ipvta ; Xt, on/sn.'] 
{hot,) The rice-pliint ; rice, IK'Oyc, 

6j$t «. ; pi. [L.] (Anat,) A bone. VungUnon, 

n, [Or. iayvt scrotum, nnd 
Kt)Xrit ft tumor j Vx, {Med,) A sero- 

tftl tumor, hernia, or rupture# Ihmglimn, 

/5b'C1L-lAN.CY, ?*. The act of oscillating; vi- 
bration 5 oscillation. Beoft, 

fia'ClL-LATB, p, n, [t», oseilhf oeeftkdue ; Xt. oeeil- 
kite; Sp. Yt, oeetUer,) [i, iwciixat- 

Bj); OftCiLLATiNO, osctLLATKD.] To Vi- 
brato as ft pendulum ; to move backward and 
forward ; to swing. 

Mrtvu any 

_ rnttliui* to 

know’ll i*ausi>i m iki It unt. 


hodyySt « pimdalnm. In <»«♦ Wir.nitrt tt wilt 
voiittiiuf to ooftffrit*' In nit itrtsh or tht MtiiM fifrek nntll Uio 


JhutU, 


6S-CIL-LA'TI0N, n, [L. oocUlatio\ It. oscilla- 
zione\ Sp. o&cilacion \ Fr. oscdktUon.1 The act 
of oscillating; the alternate ascent and descent 
of a pendulous body ; vibration. Berkeley, 

Syn. — See Vibration. 

bS-CIL-LJi-Tb ' {Bot.) A genus of 
confervoid alga^ composed of cylmdrical fila- 
ments, enclosed singly in tubular cellulose 
sheaths, open at the ends, from which the fila- 
ments emerging, wave backwards and forwards. 

Micrographic Diet. 

6S'CIL-LA-T0-RY, or QS-CiL'LA-TQ-RY [Sh'iI- 
a-tq-re, K, Bm. C . ; os-sll'lsi-tiir-e, Sf. IV. jP. , tJs'- 
se-igi-to-re, a, [It. oscillutorio ; Sp. oscila- 
tono'^ Fr, oscillatoire.'] Moving alternately one 
way and another, as a pendulum; swinging; 
vibratory. “ motions.” Arbuthuot. 

6s'CI-TAN-CY, n. [L. oscito, osciia7iSf to gape ; 
oSf the mouth ; Sp. oscitanria.'] 

1, The act of yawning or gaping. Johnson. 

2. Unusual sleepiness, dulness, or careless- 
ness. The oscUaticy of transciibers.” South. 

Her whose wiiikiJif?eyp 

And slumbering oicitancy man> the brood. Cowper. 

Os'CI-TANT, a, 1- Yawning : gaping. Johnson. 

2. Sleepy ;* sluggish ; dull; lassy. Milton, 

f)S'Cl-TANT-LY, ad. Sluggishly ; carclossly.il/bm 

OS'Cf-TATE, t’. w. \1j, oscitOf oscitatiis.'\ To yawn; 
to gape. Johnson. 

OS-Cf-TA'TION, 71, [L. Qscitatio,'] The act of 

yawning; o*sr’*.''.”"v. “ My treatise of oscitation^ 
laughter, ci.u iidai: e.” Tatkr, 

GS'OU-LAnt, a, [L. osciilOy osetdans^ to kis.s.] 
Tending to embrace ; adhering close. Kirby. 

OS'CIJ-LAtE, V. a. [L. oscuhr, osenlatns ; osen- 
luniy a little mouth ; oSy a mouth ; It. 

1. To salute with a kiss ; to kiss. Bhunt. 

2. {Grojn.) To touch, as one curve another, 
in such a manner that the number of points 
common to both is the greatest possible. Brando, 

US-ClI-LA'TfOiV, 71, [L. osruktiio; Sp. o,sv*?//«- 

eioti; Vr, osculation. \ {Gootn.) The act of os- 
culating; the contact of one curve with anoth- 
er, at a'givon point, of the highest order possi- 
ble. Davies Peek. 

C)H'CV-L A-TQ-R Y, a. [Sp. oscidatorh ; Fr. osvu- 
latoire.] ( Oeom.) Portaiuing to, or having the 
nature of, an osculatrix. 

Osr.ulatori/ circlry a circle whoso curvature is the 
Haiuo as that of a given curve at the {Hdrit of osrula* 
tlori. Darks iV f^erjfc. 

OS'erj-LA-TQ-RY, n, A tablet with ft picture of 
Christ and the Virgin, which, in ancient ehiirch- 
es, was kissed by the priest and people. S/ 7 iart. 

OH-Gr-fiA'TRIX, 71, (Grom.) A curve which has 
a higher order of contact with a given curve, at 
a given point, than any other curve of the same 
kind- Darios, 

5s'CIJLR, ?}. [L. oseulufn, a small mouth,] A 
small bilabiate aperture. Ogilrio. 

O'KI^JR (dVlier), n. [Or. or ohhi % Fr. osier ; 
Bret, aozil. Diez. lAtmlais,^ A name giv<*n to 
three species of salix tiruillow, used for various 
kinds of basket work, bands, Ike, 

“ Any willow, however, that has Ion®, pliant, 
twiggy branrUes, and in grown on this account, is 
caned an iwier.*’’ R»ff, Cyc. 

O'S^I^SR (o'sher), a. Made of osier or tivigs ; like 
osier. ** I his oMVr cage.” Shak, 

(»V.h(^rd), «. Covered or deeornt<*d 
with osiera. <*olHns, 

G'iiiT^IR-FiriLT, n. [Eng. and A. S, Ao/f, a 
wood.] A place for cultivating osiers, flrttig, 

6$*M4^-Uy n. In Turkey, an oflicial functiona- 
ry ; a placeman. Ogilrte, 

Jtew^ ** The term OtmanKs Is often, but erroneously, 
applied to all Turks.” OffUns, 

fia'MA-7/>MB, n<, [Or. Arp*!, smell, and 
broth.] ( Chein,) A name given by Th’-nard tn a 
spirituous extract of meat according to Ber- 
zelius, it is not ft peculiar Mibstnnee, but a mix- 
ture of aeveral different fmdies, among which 
arc lactic acid and laetatca. Bng, (*yc. 


O^'MlgL-ITE, n, [Gr. smell, and a 

stone.] {Min.) A variety of pectolite ; — so 
named from its clayey smell. Dafia. 

6S-MI-AM'JC, '’rrniUti,! ‘ wO^dnit tOt'in?. {Chem^ 
Noting an acid In i.’c l .umi of ammo- 
nia on osmic acid. Grahu7n, 

0§'M1-ATE, 71. {CheTn.) A salt formed by the 
union of osmic acid ivith a base. Grahanx, 

0^'MJC, a, {Chetn.) Noting an acid composed ot 
one equivalent of osmium and four equivalents 
of oxygen. Graham. 

6S'Ml-OtJS, a, {Chem.) Noting an acid composed 
of one equivalent of osmium and three e(|uiva- 
lents of oxygen. Graham, 

0§'MfTE, 71, {Che7)i.) A combination of osmium 
with some other substance. Graham, 

OS'Mf-LTM, 71. (Mhi.) A whitish metal occurring 
in conjunction with platinum ; — so named from 
the extremely acid and penetrating odor of 

I osmic acid, its volatile oxide. Grahatn, 

O^-MOM'B-TBR, 71, [Gr. wsfios, impulsion, and 

* piTpov, a measure.] {Chem.) An instrument or 
apparatus to measure the velocity of th<‘ osmot- 
ic current. Atho7i(eu7n. 

oS'.MO.SK, n, [Gr. impulsion.] {Chon,) 

That jiroperty of animal membrane, or iinglazed 
earthen ware, by which an uiiiiiterrupteit eom- 
munication i.s produced between two fluids of 
different densities, when placed on opposite 
sides of it. — JScc Kmiosmosk, and Kxokmosi:. 

G I'd ha 7)1. 

Xfa * “This phciionuuion was oilpually dcsifinated 
by the correlative terms fiuhf,mo.sr ami t<j osmose Imt 
It IS better expressed by the shorter word osmosFy 
which includes the two forms.” Orukam, 

O^-MrjT'{0, a. Relating to tismose. Gm/mm. 

6{J'Ml;NI), 71, [A word said to be of northern 
origin, and tipplied to this plant on aeeonnt of 
its poUmtial tpialities in niedieine. Os777undo»* 
was one of the names of Thor, and 77iundy in 
A. »S., is expressive* of force orpowtT, lanitUm,) 
(Bot.) A kind of fern ; a plant of the genus Os- 
77umda, Kng, Cye, 

tiftS'KA-IlORG, 77, A coarse linen, made of flax 
and tow, originally nmniifaetured at Ostmburg, 
in Germany. JtmioMm, 

QH-rriUK-t^l-fir/O-VY, W. [Gr. Htuppumu Kmell, 
and XnyiK, a tUseonrse ; Fr. osph)’osialogio, | ( Mod ) 
A treatise on olfaction and odors. i>U7itjliso7i, 

C>&'Vn^yy 77. [h. ossifraga ; 

OSy a bone, and frthigOy to 
break.] {(hmith.) A bird 
of the ord<*r ,lec/;>//re.y 
jind family Faloonidio ; 
the bald buzzard, fishing- 
eagle, or tisb-liawk, a 
large bird of prey, liv- 
ing prin<*ip-illv upon fish, 
uhi< h It t.ilvi's by darting 
njmn them with great ru- tkprey (haleo WmO/M. 
pidity and undeviating 

aim ; Fa/oo halltoius of lainmeiiH, or /Vtnr/noi 
of Saviguy- Abt//- Cyr, 

it,.- Tin- iiiort* comiuof) orthojirrapby of thtHuord In 
tbo nirriouanc'i i'* o.protf^ ns it i- tmiMd in the Ihtde; 
but tint ortltoiirnphy of rhr ornitiitihiu'i'.ot is uspery, 

uaiue is also wnuetinusi given to the san- 
eajile. Maamire, 

fiH'Hlfj-AN asmtsy bony.] (/<•/<.) 

A fish that has a true bony skeleton. Brmuk, 

CH'srte-l.fiT. n, [Fr., from L, asy a bone.] A hard 
substanee, like a little bone, growing on tlie in- 
side of a horse*i» knee. FttrrivFs !Hot, 

»sh>as) [«sb dn, 
(\ GV. ; fts'se-fis. A**. Jhttisy tally 

tish'ys, A*m,], a, fL, ofttm/r ; ox, o-va/x, n bom*'; 
It. Hp. mto\ Fr. ouottx*] Bony; eoiii- 

poti’d of, or reHenibliug, i one. 

breeeut, tt«> ciuremifNl mawH of hotift found 
in fcruin c.i\eriis and flssitrss of roeks. MrttiaU, 

t n. pi. Words uttered tin*iw.»re*«, and 

having th« eharaeter of a presage. llolhind, 

OP-^lfiT'IC, «. Applied to nn instilnted tribe of 
people of Mount Oiiueasus, md to tht language 
spoken by them* 
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CS'S|-CLE (os'se-kl), w. [L. ossiculum i os, oss?s, 
a bone.] A small bone. Holder. 

OS-SlC'y-LAT“]gD, a. Furnislxed with, small 
bones. HiiL 

OS-SlF'JglR-otJs, a. [L. os, a bone, and /ero, to 
bear.] Producing or forming bone. P. Cyc. 

OS-SIF'IC, a. [L. os, a bone, and facio^ to make ; 
It. ossijicoi Sp. osi^co; Fr. ossi/iqzie.] Having 
power to ossify or foim bone. lVise?tia?i. 

6S-SI-PI-CA'TI0N, 91. [L. ossi/lcaiioi It. ossiji- 

cazione ; Sp. osificacioi ; Fr. ossification.'] 
{Med.) The act of ossifying: — the formation 
of bone: — the development or increase of the 
osseous system. 

jfjST* Besides the natural ossification, which we 
observe in the foetus and in tlie first peiiods of life, 
there are also accidental ossificationsy such as those 
treqiiently remarked alter the intlaniination of serous 
lucitibranes, m the pai ictes of arteries, Scc.^'^Duiiffluon. 

OJS'ST-FRA^E, n. [L. ossifraga ; ossa, bones, 
and,/ran^o, to break ; It. ossifrago ; Sp. os^ra- 
gailPv. orfraie.] {Ornith.) A name given to 
the sea-eagle, or Haluetus albiciUa, in the ear- 
lier part of its life. — See Ospuey. Tarrell. 

Tlie translators of the Bible regarded the os- 
prmj and the oisifcatre as ditrerent birds. “ They shall 
not'bo eaten, they are an abomination ; — the eagle, 
and the assifra^e, and the ospr«iy.” Lao. xi. 13. — “■ By 
O't^ifrasre, in this passage, the lamtncrgeyer is supposed 
to have been meant.*’ KlUo, 

OS-SiP'RA-GOtJs, a. Breaking the bones. Ash. 

6s'»‘3I-FY, V. a, [L. os, ossis, a bone, and facio, 
to make ; It. ossificarse \ Sp. ossificar ; Fr. ossi- 
Jier.] \i. ossiPiBO; ossipyino, ossified.] 
To convert or change to bone by the deposition 
of calcareous matter. Sharp. 

6 s'S(-FY, V. n. To change to bone; to become 
bone. Jamieson. 

os-sl V'O-ROOs, a. [L. ossa, bones, and voro, to 
devour ; It. ossiroro.] Feeding on bones. ** Os- 
sirorons quadrupeds.^* Grew, 

(bfl i3U-A-RY (<5rth'u-a-rQ or Ss'ay-a-to) [ 8 «h'u- 9 -re, 
P. K.'; Ss^su-tn-io, V.], n, [L. ossuariutn\ ossa, 
bones.] A‘ charncl-housc ; a place where the 
bones of dead people are kept. Browne. 

TisT, n. A kiln where hops and malt are dried ; — 
written also oast and oust . — See Oast. Johnson. 

Qa-TI'iN-Sl-BlL'I-TY, n. The quality or the state 
of being ostensible. Wnght. 

f)S-TftNr*Sl-BbR, a. [L. ostondo, to show; It. os- 
tensihile ; 8 p. Fr. ostensible.] 

1 . That may be shown; — tnat is proper or 

intended to be shown. ^ Warton. 

2. Colorable ; ]>laiisihle ; specious. ** lie had, 
as dictator, an ostafsiblriii^lit.** Pownall. 

3. Apparent; exhibited; shown; presented; 
as, ** An ostemihh design.** 

Syn. — See Plausible, 

QS-TfiN'Sl-BLY, ad. In an ostensible manner. 

Qa-Tf:N*SlVB, a. [It. ^ Sp. osUmiro ; Fr. osten- 
4 * 1 /*.] Showing ; betokening ; exhibiting. 

Oiitenshe demonatration, a direct geometrical dom- 
ouHtratum, iii coutrudiHtiuction to one tliat depends 
iqxui a reductio ad absardum. ./?. Jamieson. 

QW-TfcN'HIVK-hY, ad. In an ostensive manner. 
Ostvnsirelg exceeding wise.** hlogd, 

9 H-T^iNT^ n. [I^. ostmtimi.] 

1 . That which is extended or shown outward, 
or in frmit ; appearance ; mien ; show. Shak. 

2. A porttmt ; a prodigy j any thing ominous, 

TjfiUnnfi, fVIffhtPd with thin dire oiteni. 

For I'oiiuhfl a> liib hUlirr FAunuswent I>nf<kn, 

f QS-T^N^TAtb, v.a. [Ifostmto, ostetilatits.] To 
display ostentatiously. Bp. Taglor. 

dS-T^M-TA'TIQN, 71, [Ij. ostentafio •, It. ostenta^ 
zwne; Sp. ostentacioni, Fr. ostentation.] 

1 . Outward show; appearance. Bacon. 

2. Ambit ioius dis])lay ; boast ; vainglory ; vain 
show ; parade ; high pretension. 

Ha knew th«t (toml and Ixwntiftil miruls were pninptimes 
IiK lim d to o>tfntittnin, iiml rcindy to covor it with prcti'iicp of 
liicitiiii; iitluTH liv tlu'ir fjtatnpu*. iitol tlu-rffow clit-rkh tins 
vttnitv. Tttkt* herd, stivs liv, th.it you do not your uIiiib Iw- 
forainen. ' Attn t, my. 

3. t A show ; a spectacle. fihaJs. 

Syn. — See Show. 


OS-T^N-TA'TIOTTS (os-ten-td*shii.s), a. 1. Ambi- 
tious of display ; boastful ; vain ; fond of show. 

Y'our modosty is so far from botn'r ostentntioxt» of the good 
'o. 1 -i' . I ■ . . . .fit known; and theretoie 

i- , . ot 3 our own cousuienue, 

V I, ,■.••1 I .. t 3 et the best. JJri/den. 

2 . Atfectedly fine or showy; gaudy; as, “04- 
te7itatiOus appearances.** 

Syn. — See Vain. 

OS-T5N-TA*TIOyS-LY, ad. In an ostentatious 
manner; boastfully; vainly. Johnson. 

0S-T?N-TA'TI0yS-NESS, n. Ostentation ; vanity. 

fOs'TJElN-TA-TOR, n. [L.] One fond of show; 
an ostentatious person. Shericood. 

t pS-TEN'TJVE, a. Ostentatious. Stirling. 

t OS-TJEN'TOyS, a. Ostentatious. FeUham. 

OS'Tjp-Q-CELE, n. [Gr. bariov, a bone, and 
a tumor; Fr. osteocrle^ {Med.) A hernia in 
which the sac is cp^tiligmous : — osseous indu- 
ration of one or bo: i w**! oli.**. Dunglison, 

6S-T^-0-C0L'LA, 9^. [Gr, bariov, a bone, and 
Kblla, glue.] 

1. A name given to petrified carbonate of 

lime ; — so called because it has been supposed 
to possess the power of favoring the formation 
of callous infractures. Dunglison. 

2. An indifierent kind of glue obtaineii ftrom 

bones. tVe. 

OS-TE'O-COPE, or OS'T^-O-COPE, [os-te'o-kop, 
IK J. Ja. ; 5s'te-o-k6p, Sm. JVr. Wo'.], 9i.' [Gr. 
bareoKdTTOi ; dariov, a bone, and Kdiros, pain.] l*ain 
in the bones, or in the parts that encompass 
them. Bailey. 

OS-T^J-Q-DfiN'TlNE, n. [Gr. bariov, a bone, and 
L. dens, dentis, a tooth.] That modification of 
dentine in which the tissue is traversed by irrcg- 
ulaily disposed and ramified vascular or medul- 
lary canals, and in which some of the branches 
of the dentinal tubes communicate with cells, 
like the ladiated cells of true bone, Braude. 

OS-T^-op'p-NY, n. [Gr. bariov, a bone, and 
ytvvbit), to produce ; TV. osteogeme ] {Med.) The 
formation or growth of bone. Brando. 

^)S-T^- 6 g'RA-PIIY, n. [Gr. bariov, a bone, and 
ypbtixa, to describe ; Fr. osteographiei] {A9iat.) 
A description of the bones. Dunglison. 

OS'T^-Q-LITE, n. [Gr. bariov, a bone, and AiOof, 
a stone ; Fr. osteolithe.] (Pal.) A fossil pctii- 
fied bone. 


6s-T|j:-^)Li'0-j?5R, n. One versed in osteology; 
an osteologist. Smith. 

OS-T^;-O-L(jy'J0, ) a. [JPx.osteoloqique.] Rc- 

OS-TJ^-O-LOy-'l-CAL, ) lating to osteology, Ure. 

OS-T^-O-LOp'f-CAL-LY, ad. In an osteological 
manner. ’ * P. Cyc. 

OS-T^l-6L'0-yIST, n. One versed in osteology ; 
an osteologer. Smart. 

dS-T^-^L'O-yY, n. [Gr. barsoloyia ; bariov,^ a 
bone, and Xbyos, a discourse ; Fr. osteologie.] 
{Med.) That part of anatomy which treats of 
bones. Dimglison. 

OS'TJP-O-MAN-TY, n. [Or. bariov, a bone, and 
fxavrfU, prophecy.] Divinution by means of 
bones, [it.] Selden, 

6s'T|;-g-PLAS-TY, n. [Gr. ^lirr^ov, a bone, and 
Tthiarbi, formed, 'Maata, to form ; Fr. osteoplas- 
tic.] {Med.) An operation to remedy the loss 
of a bone. Dunglison. 

f)»S-T5-r)P-TY4-R^G'|-O0s, a. [Gr. bariov, a bone, 
and irripv^, a fin.] Having bones in the fins ; 
acanthopterygious. Bowbotham. 

6s-T]^- 6T'Q-MY, n. [Gr. bariov, a bone, and 
ronx), a cutting; Hum, to cut; Fr. osteofomic.] 
{Med.) The dissection of bones. Dunglison. 


OS-TIIEX'Y, n. [Gr. iJirrfov, a bone, and a 
habit.] {Med.) An affection in which soft parts 
become indurated by a deposit of ossific matter. 


5S'TI-A-RY (58't9-a-r9 or iSat'yitr-9) [8«'t9-?i-r9, P. 
Ja. B. HV. J 53t'yftr-e, S. K. ^Sm.], n. [L. osti- 
ariuB, a door-keeper ; ostium, a door, the mouth 
of a river ; 04, a mouth ; It. ^ Sp, ostiario.] 


1. The mouth or opening by 
discharges itself ; estuary, [luj 


which a river 
Broime. 


2. (Eccl.) A door-keeper. 

Lasll3' [came] ostiaries, w'hich used to ring tke bells and 
open and sliut the chuich duors. JV. Bacon. 

OST'L^IR (os'Ier), n. See Hostleii. Swift, 

OST'L^:r-Y ( 6 s'lei-e), n. See Hostelry. j£)A 72 so«. 

OST'jVlglN, n. pi. Eastmen; — a name given to 
Danish settlers in Ireland. Ld. Lyttelton. 

OS-TRA^CEAN (os-tia'slijin), n. \Jj,ostrea, an oys- 
ter.] {Ich.) One of a family of bivalves of 
which tne oyster is the type. Brande. 

OS-TRA'CION (os-tra^shim'), n. [Gr. barpQKiov, a 
small shell ; E. Qstraciv,9n^ (Ich.) A genus of 
fishes having the body clothed in an inflexible 
armor of hard plates, the tail-fins, mouth, and 
gill-openings passing, as it were, through holes 
in a coat of mail ; trunk-fish. Brande. 

OS'TRA-CI§M, n. [Gr. barpaKtapdi ; SarpUKOv, a 
tile or tablet on w’meh the name of the person 
proposed to be banished was written ; It. ^ Sp- 
ostracismo ; Fr. ostracisme.] 

1. {Grecian Ant.) A form of banishment 

which prevailed at Athens and in some other 
democratical states, by which persons ivho, from 
their wealth or influence, tverc considered dan- 
gerous to the state, were banished for ten years, 
wdth leave to return and enjoy their estates after 
that period. P Cyc. 

2 . Banishment ; public censure. Bacon. 

Virtue in courtiers’ hearts 
Suffers an osO acv»in, and departs. Bonne. 

OS'TRA-CITE, n. [Gr. barpaKirijs ; SarpaKov, a 
shell; Fr. ostracitc.] {Pal.) An oyster-shell 
ill its fossil state, — or a stone formed in the 
shell, the latter being dissolved. Maunder. 

OS'TRA-CIZE, r. a. [Gr. barpaKi^u)*, oarpasov, a 
tile.] [t OSTRACIZED ; pp. OSTRACIZING, OS- 
TRACIZED.] To banish by means of ostracisni ; 
to exped ; to exile. Marvel 

Os'TRAN-ITE, 9 %. {Jilin.) A variety of zircon of 
a grayish-brown color. Dana. 

OS-TRIJ A'CEOUS (-shi.is), a. [L. ostrea, an oys- 
ter.] Having the nature of an oyster. ('Udworth 

OS-TR^l-OPll'A-pIST, ??,. [Gr. barpeov (L. osfrca), 
an oyster, aixd (pdyta, to eat.] One w’ho feeds on 
oysters. West lieu. 

OS'TRtOH, n. [Gr. arpovObs, 
a bird (6 piyag arpovdos, 
the great bird, the os- 
trich) ; L. strutluo, an 
ostrich ; It. struzzo : Sp. 
avest9'uz ; Fr. avtrttche. 

— Dut. struts ; Ger. 
stratm ; Dan. sfruds ; 

Sw. stnm . — The Fr. 
atttruche is from L. ai'is 
stmthio, W. S7uith.] 

{(h'9iith.) The popular 
name of a large bird of 
the ^enus Struthio ; 

Struthio camelus. Ostrich iStrulMo camelvs'). 

JSf^- The ostrich is a native of Africa, and is scarce- 
ly known beyond the limits of the Arabian deserts. 
Its usual height is from seven to eight feet. Its 
strength and speed are great. Its wdngs, furnished 
with long, soft, undulating plumes, much osteomod 
for ornanient, are useless lor fliglit, hut of great assist- 
ance in running. It has long been celebrated for its 
propensity to devour minerals and otiier substances 
with mdisenm mating voracity, Eng. Cye. 

QS-TRlP'ilR-oOs, a. [L. ostrifer.l Containing 
or producing oysters. Blount. 

5B'TRO-Gr)Tn, 91. An Eastern Goth ; — opposed 
to Visigoth, or West-Goth. Bosicorlh. 

6T-A-CQtB’TlC, a, [Gr. oSs, birds, an ear, and 
bKobui, to hear.] Relating to, or assisting, the 
sense of hearing. Ash. 

6 T-j\-Cd'C’S'T{C, n. An instrument that assists 
the hearing ; an ear-trumpet. Hammond. 

6T-4i-C5^S'Ti-CON, n. Otacoustic. Tomkins 

9 -TAL'G|-A, n. [Gr. o2fy, birbs, an ear, and bl7.yos, 
pain.] {Med.) The earache ; otalgy. Dunglison, 

9 -TAti* 9 |C, n. [Fr. otalgiqm,] {Med.) A reme- 
dy for the earache. Dunglison. 

Q-TAl'^Y [o-tarj^, Dunglison \ Sm.],n. 

The earache ; otalgia. 
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g rJi ??. [Or. (I)r«pfis, ifirpro-eared ; oZgy (ibrrfff, 

an car.]* {Zo>J.) A genus of seals that have 
cxteiruil ears. Oyc. 

OT'.VRY, n. {Zo'jK) One of the otaria. Wrty?it, 

OTH'j^R (uth'or), pron, & a. [Goth. authar\ A.S. 
other \ DuX.. ander\ Ger. an(ler\ Dan. a)\de\i\ 
Icel. aunar'y Sw. annan, — “The root of [Gr.] 
erfpo? is the same as Sansc. antaras ; Gcr. and-' 
er ; L. altery aiit ; Fr. aut-ruiy our eithery other.” 
Liddell SeoiL] 

1. Not the same ; not this or these ; dilFcrent. 
Otim founrlation can no man lay than ib Uid. I Cor. in. 11- 

III! will let out lua vmeyaid to otfter husbandmen. 

JIalt, XAi. 41. 

2. Not this, but the contrary. “ On the other 

side of the sea,” Joh)i \i. 2o. 

3. Some one else ; — correlative to each. 

In lowUncbs of miiul, let each esteem other bettor than 
themselves. J tal. ii. . 1 . 

jSTir and other often come together, as if a 
com pound woid. 

Righteousness and peace have kissed rac7/ ether, Pff. Ixxxx'.IO. 

Othrry used substantively as a pronoun, takes 
the plural form. 

Of last week, three days were fair, the othov rainy. Johnson. 

Jdt'in It IS somotinios put elliptically for other thuiff. 

I can expect no o^/fcr from ibat ni'^ire hv s’liu^e «icrlits 

and rash measures than to be lI'oujmI iitmUn iiiniliMt 

t/him iH. 

t 6 tii'^R-G >VTES, nd, [other and gatCy for way.] 
In another manner. Shak. 

5Tir^;R-GUi§E (atli'er-gi/.), a. & ad. [other and 
ffwse.] Of another kind. [Vulgar.] Johnson. 
Soniotnuos corrupted into otherguess. Johnson, 

fOTH'l^R-WIIKUE (rith'?r-h\vAr), ad. 
toJiere.'l Elsewhere. 

t OtII'^IR-WIULE (Qth'or-hwII), ) ad. [ot/ier 

tdTirjeJR-WIULE^ (Uth'er-liwllz), 5 and 

At another time, or other times. Hoinilies. 

OTlTJilR-WTS^E (ath'er-wlz) [atli'cr-wlz, S. J, F, 
Ja, K, Sni. IVr , ; Str/^r-vvlz or fiili'er-wlz, ir.], 
ad. [other and wiscy manner.] 

1. In a different manner ; in another way. 

Thv father was a wortli v prinee. 

And nUTited, ula*!* a bottei I itcj 

ihit II<‘ u eii tlu»ii','lit othrt u i sc. A(Uh.^on. 

2. By other causes. 

Kir John Non is failed m the attempts of Idslxm, and rc- 
tiiriied, with the loss, by sickness and <»//iennVe, <d eight 
tlioiihsiinl men. J£alei(/h. 

3. In other respects. 

It is snld truly that the best men otheneioe are not always 
the b«'st in regmd of society. Hooker. 

a T- r- m ' jvva:, n. pi. [Gr, 

Jirif, drtdof ; L, otisy the 
great bustard.] ( Ornith.) 

A Kiib-family of birds of 
the order Struthioncs 
and family Struthioni- 
da>\ bustard.^. The type, 

Otis tarday or great bus- 
tard, is abundant in 
Southern llussia, the 
Crimea, Italy, and Spain. Gray, 

o-TJ-oSl-y (5-shf^-as^ 120), «. [L. othimy 

€\asc ; Tt. osiozo,] Idle ; indolent ; leisnrtdy. 
** Nothing more than an otiose aswent.” Paley, 

6'TIS, n. [L., from Gr, uir/s.] (0/*n/V//.) Ageuus 
of birds ; the bustard. 

The Hpecies are land -birds, whose pruiier ixisi- 
tion ill the ornitUologieal system has eausod some 
eniltarrnhsfiumt to yonlogists. It appearH that the 
bii'tr.irds partake of tiio organ tzaiinii of the Htruthiotis, 
galliiiamm^, and vvadiug-lurd'i. Kng. Ctje, 



Otif tarda. 


Q-Tf'TJS, n. [Gr. tiirjf, the car.] 
flammation of the ear. 


(Med.) In- 
Prunde, 


d'7*T->frJif (ij'shc-ttm), n, ; pi. [L.] 

llest; leisure. 

4ril<* Often used in the phrase otiam rum di/ra/Mr«, 
rest with dignity or respect j digmtlcd leisure. Clarke, 

0-t0C'O-n1te, n. [Or, ailf, the ear, and 
tsdvtfy dust] (ii/edf.) A calcareous deposit found 
in the eace of tho vestibule of the car. Uohlyn. 

9-Tda'RA-PKV, n« [Or. oh, Itrhy the oar, and 

S oiiipMyto describe; ¥tm otographw,] (Mm.) A 
esc ription of tiio ear* Vmyliami. 

0 TiKiJTK, ». fOr. aSc, tof, tho ear, and 
a stone.] A caicnreous coneretion found in the 


labyrinth, or internal ear, of fishes and fish-like 
amphibia. Hohlyn. 

Q-TOL'p-i^Y, n. [Gr. ouf, Mgy an ear, and Ayyoj, 
a discourse ; ¥i, otoloji(iJ\ [Med.) A treatise 
on the oar. Dunglison. 

p-TOP'A-Tiry, n, [Gr. oSj, itrdsy the ear, and 

’ Tt&Oogy 'sutfcring.] A diseased condition of the 
ear. Dunglison. 

6 T'O-PLAS ' TI-CE, n, [Gr. o2is, ardsy the ear, and 
TrXuirrtKds, foiming.] {Med.) An operation for 

restoring a lost ear. Dunglison, 

p-TOT'O-MY, n. [Gr. oJj, krog, the ear, and t#>- 
vw, to* cut.] That part of practical anatomy 
which teaches the mode of dissecting and pre- 
paring the eai. Dunglison, 

6t'TAR, 71. [Arab, otr, quintessence.] A term 
applied to the oily aromas extracted from flow- 
ers, especially to the essential or volatile oil of 
roses ; — written also attar and otto. Braude. 

g T~ TJ ' VA’-RJ 'MA. [It., octuple {Pros.) 

An Italiiin stanza, or form of versification, con- 
sisting of eight lines, of which the first six 
rhyme alternately, and the last two form a coup- 


let. 


Byron. 





Furnpcai rivcr-o+tcr 
(/.vtii. luh/mi'-') 


OT'T^IR, n, [A. S. oter; 

Dut. if Ger. otter ; Dan. 
odder; led. otr; Sw. 
ter. — L. luira ; It. hu- 
tra; Sp. nutria; Fr. 
hutre.'\ i^Zo'd.) An aquat- 
ic quadruped of the fam- 
ily MusteiidfC or weasels, 
and genus TAitrOy that feeds on fish, and is val- 
ued for its fur. E7ig. Oyc. 

Tho -ipecics are r.liaracterized bv having a largo, 
flat heiui, a rhtek lioilv, with hiiort log.'i, welihoti foot, 
a tbit tail, and a peculiar phv.siognotu}', that will not 
allow tliuin to he coiiioundod with any other genus. 
They aro ossoiitially aquatic animals, and can walk 
only with dilUculty upon land. TJio common otter 
(TMra oiiliraris) passes tho day among tho rocks, and 
only sallies forth at night to seek its food. Baird, 

OT'T^JR, 71, A colloquial term for a7moffo. — R ee 
Annotto. Cushing. 

6 T'T|jlR-I!6iO‘NI), 71. A variety of hound em- 
ployed ill the chase of the otter. P. (\i/e. 

6 t't6 , 7t. Oil of rosc.s; ottar.— Reo Ottvu. 

o'P'TO-M.'Kn, 71.; pi, 1, A native of 

Turkey; a Turk; — so culled from Othmuu, or 
Osman, a commaiid<‘r or sultan who ascended 
tho throne early in the Mth eimtury. 

2. A kind of couch or sofa much used in Tur- 
key ; a reclining or easy scat. Biuinde, 

3. A sort of hassock or mat. Wyight. 

OT'TO-MAN, a. Kelating to the Turks, or to 
Turkey ; as, “ Tho Ottoman empire.” 

dT'Tp-.MlTE, n. An Ottoman ; a Turk. Shak, 

OT'TK5;i4-iTE, 71. {Mhi.) A mineral of a grayish 
or a greenish color, occurring in small roundi^d 
brilliant plutes, and composed of silica, alumi- 
na, protoxide of iron, protoxide of in.inganese 
and water; — found near (Htrez, on the bonh-rs 
of Luxi'mbourg. Eng, (tye. 

6u'A-RINK, ft, [Fr.] (Zonl.) A species of Bra- 
zilian monkey *, Mgeetes Brelzebul , — ixdled also j 
howling Indnion. Fischer. 

d^'UpT, 71. A sort of caterpillar, [n.] IhiUey. 

OUBURTTE (Al»b.v«t'), n. f Fr., from otdfHer, to 
forget.] A vaulted dungeon with only one aper- 
ture ill the top for theadmiHsiou of air, inwiiieh 
persons %vere eoiifiued who were couthunned to 
perpetual imprisonment. (tent. Mag. 

ditCll, n* [Fr. oehe, or hoehey a notch.) 

1. The collet of a jewel, or that part of a ring, 
Scc.y in which the jewel is set. 

Oayx iitouc^ uKclosed In ourhfn of grdd. R.r. x xxtx, A 

2. An ornament of gold ; a earcunet. Johnson, 

3. A brooch for fasten lug tin* dress. FairkoU, 

4. t A blow given by a tu.sk. .iinsworih. 

OUGHT (kwt), ». Any thing; aught. Milion, 

OUGHT (ftwt), r. def, 1- 1 1 . Was bound to pay ; 
had a right to ; owed. 

There w*; » rcrtAin lender, wlilch mnht him 8ve htindrcd 
ncc, end the ftther fifty . IMr vlb 4l, Tmituk** Tm***, 


2. To be bound by duty; to be owed or 
obliged ; to be fit oi necessary ; should. 

1 outj/it to WMtii to joii I owe the peilbrmancc of 

writiMff to you, or, I sliould w iite to j ou. 

Adibcouise always ou(/ht to begin, w'ltli a clear proposition. 

Jiloir. 

jec^ Ought was originally tho pietoritc tonso of the 
verb to oicc, and was used as an aiMive verb , asm 
the quotations above given from Tyndalo and Diyden ; 
but this use of it is now entirely obsolete. It is now 
used as a neuter defective voih, having no other in- 
flection than oughteiit lor the second peisoii singular. 
Dy some gianiinariaris it is called an auviliaiy veil), 
but mconectly , loi it is not followed by aiiotirer verb 
without the particle to. 

Grammarians difler inucli respeefing the tense of 
ovf>ht. Accoiding to Cioiiibie, Grant, Cohhett, Ar- 
nold, Rniart, &,c., it is used only in the present'^ ac- 
cuidiiig to Hunter, only in the ymst; and aceonhng 
to Murray, Webster, Eovvler, brown, &c., both in tho 
pre-tent and imperfect. 

'■^Oiinhty undei the name of a defective verb, is now 
generally thought to be piopeily used, in this ono 
foini, in all the persons and niinihers of the pie,sent 
and imperfect tense of the indicative and snhjunctiv'o 
ipooiN. ()i, if It is really of one tooHO only, it is 
plainly an aorit>t ; and hence the tune must he sjieci- 
flod by tho infinitive that follows ; as, ‘ lie owir/it to 
go ; Ho outfit to hare gone,^ ‘ If thou ought to go 5 
If thou ought to hare gone.^ Being originally a puuor- 
ite, it never occurs in the infinitive mood, and ison- 
tiiely invaiialde, except in tho solemn style, where 
vv’o find oiiirhteist in both tenses; as, ‘ IIovv thou 
iinghteAt to behare thyself,’ 'J'lm. iii. ; ‘ 'Phou 
oitghte.sty therefoie, to hare put my niomy to the ox- 
cliangeis,’ x\iv'. 27.” Gooltl Bromn. 

Syn.— OaxrAt, accoidmg to Dr. Tnisler, implies 
the obligation of duty ; should, the obligation of cus- 
tom ; ought being the stronger f(‘rm. Wo should fol- 
low the fashion, and avoid giving olleiici*. Wi* ought 
to speak the truth, and to servo those who have 
served us. 

t OUfillT'NpHR (awt'ncs), n. The quality of Ixmig 
right; moral obligation. Priee. 

OUi-DIRE (wd'dcr'), 
rumor. 


[Fr.] 


lienee, iind the ftther fifty. 

Tldm which men by IrcMMin wmtcbt. 
11iut iall«twt(t,»lr, whirli 1 untuht, 


A hearsay ; a 
I'ioget, 

OXy-l/)R'RHA-(,?y, 71. [Gr. oWn, the gutns, and 
[nxyfjy a liri'akiige ; Fr. outorrhagie.\ [Med.) 
Ileniorrhuge from the gums. * Craig. 

otr.XUE, n. [Gr. deyma; L. ufieia; Tl. oneia; Sp, 
onza. — Dut, onee ; ( lor. unzvy ouin‘e ; Svv. uns, — 
“The L.uneitty which is put for (sc. pars), 
i. e.one part of any whole; and hen<*e an ouneey 
an inch; which nj<‘ difiertuil forms sind tqipUca- 
tions of the same wotd,” Std'iean.\ 

1. A small weight ; — in Tro^v weight, the Tith 
part of a pound; in avoirdupois, the Kith jiart. 

j® 4 ;’**Tho Troy [and the .Apothecaries] outtre, iti 
England [and in the Umteil States j, weighs IM) 
grains, hut vurii*s nonsiderahly in other ciiunfiie.s. 
The avoirdiqKiis ounce is *i;i7’ grains.” iSimmonds, 

2. A gold coin of Sicily, and a silver coin of 

Malta. ( *rahh, 

3. A nominal mon(*y of account in some 

parts of the west coast of Africa, often repre- 
sented by 10, 000 eowrit's. Simnwtids. 

OIVnc’M, IGr. At'yC; 
fi, ty/fj"; It. lonza; 

Ihirt, onea ; Rp. totza; 

Fr. onee, — “'riu* 

French word was 
formerly written 
lonee, hut tin* /, hav- 
ing been mistaken 
for the article 
{roner)y was subsequently omitted,” 

[Zo>>L) A digitigrade cuntUorous quadruped, of 
the genus Feds, a native of India, and some- 
times eonfoimded with the leopard and with the 
jagtiar ; Fetis uttria, Eng. ( *ye. 

IS easy to dintingidsh the ouscf from the 
leopard by tlie indtstiHciness of the markings, and 
also by the longhneHS of ttie fur and the htishtness of 
the tail towards the lutreimfy, H'uoti. 

to0NI)'6I>, la. (I,. imOi, n wave ; Fr. imr/e.) 
foOND'ING, > UmUihiting ; waving. f^htttterr. 

fAl/rilK (htphe is the same ns rntj 

(fonnerly stielt fimf/k It U forttietl from elf hy 
the usual ehatige of / into w,” Ktdghtley,] An 
elf ; H fairy ; a goblin. Shuk, 

t Au^PHEN (ft' fa), a. Elfish. ShtiJi. 

pron. or n. [ A. R, nte ; Dan, tw ; Rvv, « or. j 
I Belonging to u t. — Sve Oi ns. 



Ounce (Fc.ht taictii). 


A, I5, I, U, Y, king; A, fi, I, 5, 0, V, •Aorl; A, (i. I> Oi V> Yt tdnrure; pAeK, fAk, rArtf, Ilh.tll, lll.l! , 
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OUT-BRAVE 


61J-IIAN-6g'RA-PH1ST, w. One who describes 
the heavens. Ash, 

^5U-R \N-OG'RA-PriY, n, [Gr. oupavrff, heaven, 
and yon(f>u)^ to describe.] A description of the 
heavens ; uranography. Hist, Royal &oc. 

6u-RKT'TC, a, [Gr. oup/u, to make water.] Per- 
t lining to uiiue. Wright, 

6u-R 6L'0-GY, [Gr. oJjpov, urine, and ^.dj/oj, 
a di'scourse.j {Med.) The judgment of diseases 
from tlic e-vamination of the mine. Brande. 

Oli'-ROS'CO-PV, 71. [Gr. oupov, urine, and aKOTtiui, 
to behold.] ’Ourologj. Brande. 

(bUR§, 2^orsonal j^^onoua possessive, from the sin- 
gular personal pionoun /; plural, we. It de- 
notes property or possession ; as, “ These books 
are out's.** — See Mine. 

C)UR-SELVE§' (bdr-selv/:'), 7'ecip. pron.\ pi. of 
tnyself. 

1. We ; not others ; — added to we by way of 
emphasis or of opposition. 

U'' n • f ‘ »m’. *■ r ' "ic ' ■ 1 mber in worrls n 

>" .1 ■ . I I I I'.; . I, ■ • lid wc find out but borne 

*. . • >1 . ■ 1 'i LoLke. 

2. Us; not others, — in the objective case. 

No morp bp inontioned, then, of violence 

Agiuikbt onn>ch't‘t>. Milton. 

JCrST The siriffiilar number, ourseff, is used only in 
the regal style. 

Ojo'sc//* will fiwiftno'is tr> vonr nerves imparts 

Ouis<‘lfM la 'i-iiv^ ■siiiiiis your heart. Pope. \ 

6u§E (6^), n. Ooze. ^ See Ooze. Ainswottli, 

6»J'?EL (5'zl), 71, A bird. — Sec Ouzel. Shah. 

olJfST, V. a. [Fr. ouster^ or otcr.'\ [i. ousted ; 

2)p. OUSTING, OUSTED.] 

1. To vacate ; to take away. Hale. 

2. {Lato.) To eject; to expel ; to turn out. 

It 18 state'. ’ ' '^■1 1 , i' I U ,1 •■ered, and that the 
defendant, V. , i " p , . -i ' n lilackstom. 

oOriT'^R, {Law.) Dispossession; disseizin. 

Omtflr. or dlsno^fiession, N a wioiiff or injury that carries 
witli it the iimotiun of po'.'ipssioii. Jilackatonc. j 

Ot^ST'gll-Hp-JVlAIN, 71. [Law Fr., to take out of 
the hand.] {Old ISng. Law-) The delivery of 
lands out of the king’s, or out of a guardiau’.s, 
hands, when the male heir arrived at the ago of 
twenty-one, m the female at that of sixteen : — 
the lino payable for such delivery. Bl ickstone, 

(3Ct, ad. [Goth, idi uta ; A, S, Sw. %it ; But. 
uit ; Gcr. a us ; Dan. i(d\ Icel. 

1. Exterior to; beyond a limit; from the 
interior ; not within ; — oppo.sed to in or 7iuth- 
in ; as, “ Ho went out ” ; “ X-Ie remains out** 

2. Away from the place where one commonly 
remains; not at home; abroad; away; forth. 

When you called I was out.** Johnsoti. 

Away, I say I Go out. and cry — a mutiny 1 Shak. 

3. In a state of disclosure ; not concealed ; 

as, “ The pass-word is out ** ; “ Leaves are out 
and perfect in a month,” Bacon, 

4. In a state of extinction. **IIcr candle 

goeth n(»t out by night.” Prov. xxxi. 18. 

T’hlttkVt tiwm the fiery fever will go out 

With lith'ji {)U>wn fhmi adulation T Sheik. 

6. In a state of being exhausted, or in a state 

of destitution or (U'lirivatiou as regards some 
particular thing. When the butt is out we 
will drink wat(*r.” Shah, 

0. Not in employment; not in office. ”Talk 
of eonrt news — who’s ill, who’s oitV* Shah, 

7. To the end; till the termination. “Pluy 

out the play.” Shah, 

The tahi Is long, nor have I heard it out, AiUlimn, 

8. Fully ; <|uite. ** Thou wast not out three 

years old.” Shah. 

9. Loudly ; aloud ; openly ; without restraint. 

At all I laugh, he lanohM. no doubt. i 

Tho only diflvrcnvp i», I dare laugh out. T’o/wf. 

10. Not in the hands of the owner, ** Those 

lands were out upon a lease.” Aruhthnot, 

11 In an error ; at fault ; inistakon. Those 
who * . . are much out in this Xiolnt.** KettleweU, 

As a mu'iiptfiM tint will n1vBV<( play. 

And y I't la alwn vti wt nt the Minus note. JKoteommtm. 

12. At a loss ; in a puzzle. 

X.ikv A duU Actfir now, 

X hAvefbrgot my partt and I am out. Shak. 

13, With torn or worn clothes ; uncovered or 
exposed ; as, ** He is out at the elbows.” 


Who hither coming out at heels and knees. Prf/den. 

14. Away, so as to consume oi to lose. 

Let all persons avoid niccnc*3S in their clothing or diet, be- 
cause they dress andcomb oat all tlicir . •” i t - - 

ing devotion , and bleep ouf the care tor t . > / ' » 

15. Deficient; noting loss; short by. “He 

was out fifty pounds.” Fell. 

16. In a state of being extended ; exposed, as 
to view, to the wind, &c. 

Hang out our banners on the outward wall. Shak. 

Oat IS used after verbs, when it is meant to ex- 
press position coiielative to the exterior or suifaco, or 
motion fiom within, motion beyond, fuitlier than de- 
parturo or separation ; and frequentl)* with a subau- 
dition of the \ I’f I \,*i« — iiir il iui of rest, or 

the motion , oi o! ..m* nou.i tin •• the outnc'ss, 

the externality or extremity ; the depaiture or sepaia- 
tiuii. Hickaidson. 

Out cud out, completely ; thoroughly j utterly , con- 
summately. 

Th' k'-.r wp" 'ror.z* *•’] 

V'.!* . , V .. . f .1 . PaioKnson. 

For out and oat he ib the woi thiest, 

Si»coiil^ lloitoi. Chaucer. 

— Complete ; thorouffh ; consummate ; as, “ He is 
an out and out rascal .” — Out at the heeli,, or tlic eZ- 
haiDs, exposed at the heels, or the elbows : — figura- 
tively, debtitute of income. Smart. 

Out of, from ; — noting produce. “ Alders and ashes 
. , . grow out of clefts.” “ Fiuits out o/ winch drink 
IS expressed. ” Bacon. — From; proceeding fiom, — 
as a place. 

O, young Lochinvar is come out of the west! Scott. 

Out ot the wood he starts in wonted shape. Jlitton. 

— Not in; — noting exclusion, dismission, absence, 
separation, dereliction, deviation, lo>«,s, exhaustion, or 
change of condition i-r state. “Owt o/Dian’s favm.” 
Spcnticr. “ The time is out adjoint.” ShaL. “ States- 
men out emplace.” Pope. “Oat of all method.” Sir ft. 
“OmC of your way.” Sicift. “Neiihei hightcd nor 
flattuicd out of diitj Dm/?/ of Piety. “ Out of love 
xvitli a thing,” HooKci. “ When the mouth is out of 
taste.” Baton. 

And out of mind as soon as out of sight. Lord Bt ooke. 

Now SCO that noble and mobt sovereign reason. 

Like sweet bells janglud, out of tune and harsh. Slm'k. 

Both out <f heart and out of wind Jfmfthms. 

— Beyond, exterior to the limits of. “Owtofthoir 
hearing.” “Out of tlio teach oi the sun,” Addieon, 
*^0ut qf my higlit,” MilUm. 

Enjoy the preaent smiling hour. 

And put it out oj iurtuiiuN jiow tr. Drydcn. 

— Not within; abroad. “This ram-water out of 
door,” Shak — From; — noting souire or origin, 
derivation or cause, as, “ I'o read out of a hook.” 
“Not out of levity.” MUton, ^^Out of the law of 
Moses, and out of the piopliots.” Acts xxviu. 23. 

Out of onr evil bcck to biiiig forth good. Milton. 

And ovt o/good still find moans of evil. Milton. 

— Prom ; — noting rosciio, deliverance, or release. “ I 
Will rid you out tf their bondage.” /?/, vi. G. — In 
coiiaequonco of, hocaiiso of; — noting the niotivo, 
source, reason, or cause ; l»y means of. “ She is per- 
snafled I will inairy her out of her own love and 
flair,‘ry, not out of my promise.” Shnk. ^^Out of pride 
and liuiiior.” L’K^tranife. *^Oiit of laziness and ig- 
norance.” “ Oat a/ necessity.” Burnet. 

Out of that will I cause Oioso of Cyprus to mutiny, Shak. 

— Out of hand, imniodiatoly. 

No more ado, 

lint pntluT wp oiii forpiM nut of bund, 

And spt u|«iii oiii hoabting » iu*niy. Shak. 

— Oi/^ qf rwc’.s time, having reached one’s majority. — 
Oui of print, said of a hook, or an odiiion of a hook, 
no longer printed; no longer iii marker . -- of 
Kortn. not very well ; — applied to persons seized by a 
fit of ill-hiinior : — used by coinpositor-. to denote the 
cxliaiiNtion of one or more of the boxes of the cases 
contAirung the assortment of tyjHW, Ac. — Out <f tem- 
per, irritated; angry; impatient; out of humor,— 
Out of trim. (JSfaut.) not properly balanced for sailing. 
Mar. I)nt. — Out of tunc, (Mun.) not in tune chief- 
ly employed in reiatioii to music, hut r<illo(|Ui<Uly ap- 
plied to the mind , a«*, “ Tie is out of /«»>*,” moaning 
that his Temper is rutiled. — Out of inndintr, or i/unrf, 
a plirase nsed by artiticera to denote that a surface 
has been brought to a plane. [The Scotch eay out of 
tmut, or out qf «Zirn/o.] Offdoic. — Out to out, {Carp.) 
denoting the ineasuremeiit from outside to outside of 
a Imdy or figure. Offilrie. 

jffS-Out if. by many grammarians, is considered a 
preposition. In the phiasc out of, “ of seems to be the 
pre;>osition, and out only to modify the sense of ef.” 
Johnson. ■— “ WJieii out precedes q?", it w coiiKidered to 
form a comimund preposition ; but of in the only real 
proixisition, out .still retauung its onginal import, 
which, tiiougU it may aoniotimos he interpreted by 
from, Konietinips by not in, somotiineH by beyond, Ac., 
is still correspondent to the general sense stated.” 
Smart, 

jjfS* ” It [out] Is used omphatically before alas.” 
Johnstm, 


Out. alas! no sea, I find, 

Is troubled like a lo\ er’s mind. Suckltny. 

Ha! let me see her. 0«/, alas' she 's dead Shak. 

JSCy** Out, m composition, geneially signifies some- 
thing bujond or nioie than anothoi , but sometimes it 
betokens emission, exclusion, oi something external. 
Joknuon, 

JItXf* Out, prefixed in composition, is used with the 
same force that it would have if it iollowed the verb, 
as, to oii/bai. to c/i/biid, — to bar out, to bud out, or 
foith (sc ) tioni that which holds oi contains, ex- 
tenor to, bejond that winch holds or contains , and 
tliiis IS equivalent to exceeding, rnoie than, in a 
greater measure or degree than, Ac. Richardson. 

OUT, interj. An. expression of abhorrence or ex- 
pulsion. Johnson, 

Out of my door, you wntch! you hag! 

Out, out, out f Shak. 

Out, out, hyena! these are thy wonted arts 
To break ull taith. Milton, 

. J®S=“ “ Significant words, uttered independently, 

aftei the manner ot intericctioiis, ought, in general, 
Pf-h ip-i. to *'0 roq^rtod to r!’'"i o'- ginal classos , for all 
.-i.Ci! r\!i:« ■*" I ■ 'i' ''i ,1 elliptical ; as, ‘ OiiC! 

//.*!' I. ■ • <:^r i» 1' ! ’ ‘t il u ; ' ! ’ ” G. Broion. 

5UT, V. a. To put out ; to eject ; to oust, [n.] 
The French liavo been oiitetf of their liolds, Ileylin, 
Sail sbury being outed ot his deanery. Shak. 

C)Dt— Act', v. a. To do or perform beyond ; to 
exceed in performing, as an actor x\ho outdoes 
his part. “Some minds, upon the sudden sur- 
piise of danger, , . . will even oiiUact them- 
seh’cs.” South, 

60t— AR'GUE, t?. a.^ To overcome in aigument; 
to surpass in arguing. Johnson, 

ofjT— BAB'BLE, V. a. To surpass in idle prattle ; 
to exceed in babbling. 

OiO^T— bAl' ANCE, V. a. To overweigh ; to prepon- 
derate ; to exceed in weight ; to overbalance. 
Let dull A|ax boar away my i ight 
Whon all his out-balance tliib one night. Diyden. 

50T— BAR', V. a. To bur out ; to keep or shut out 
by bar.s or foitifications. 

winch to out-bar with painful pionings. A^penser. 

BfiG', v.a. To beg more than ; to exceed in 
begging, ciaving, or petitioning. 

To the black temple she her sotiow bears, 

Where she out-htpucii the tardy begging thief. Darenant. 

^j’OT— BftL'LOW, V- a. To bellow more or louder 
than ; to e.xceed or suipass in bellowing. 

Thus Saul will he out his sacrilege until the very beasts 
out-bluiit and out-bcdloto him. Bp HatU 

c3tJT-BlD', a. [i. outbade ; outhtddi.vg, 
OUTBIDDEN, OT'TitiD.] To pfiss or excocd in 
bidding ; to bid or offer more than. 

rr~ T-’d**!" P'— p i.'» io*d. 

• ''lub .1 !• bold. Pope. 

Dx^T-BId'D^IR, 71. One who outbids, John807i, 

OtyT-BLAZB', V. a. To exceed in blazing or emit- 
ting flame. “ Out-blazing other fires,” Yoioig. 

Oi&T— BLEAT', V. a. To bleat more than ; to ex- 
ceed in bleating* Bp. Hall, 

St^T-BLOWN', a. Swollen with wind. Drgdm% 

otyT-BLDSfl', V. a. To blush more than ; to ex 
cccd ill redness or rosiucss. 

Perhaps not the chaste morn herself disclose 

Again to out-blmh tiie emulous ruse. IIabiu{/to» 

0l)rT'BOARD, n. {Naitt) Any thing that is with 
out the ship, Mai\ Diet 

oUT'BOUN, a. Foreign ; not native. Jok7iso7i- 

Ol)T'BcidND, «. (Fai/t.) Bound or destined oui 
or outwards ; pi oceeding from a port or harbor. 

Outbound ships.” 

Oi&T'BuiyND?, n. pi. The exterior or extreme 
bounds, confines, or liniits* [u.] Speake7\ 

Dl)rT'— BOWED (-bod), a. Bowed or bent out- 
wards. Bp. TiitU. 

otyT-BRAG', V, a. To surpasR in bragging. Shah. 

O^T-BRAID', a. Burst forth. Rhhat'dson, 

Tho suske that on his crest hot fire otif-hraitl 

, Was quite cut otf. Fairfax, 

0^)t~BRAVE', r. a, 1. To exceed or excel in 
braving or setting boastfully at defiance, in de- 
fying, challenging, or by being more daring, in- 
solent, or splendid, 

Wft s«*e th<* dan/?cr. and by fits take up wwno thini resolu- 
tlou to mt-tfrnre and bieuk through It. Ju'i^’ange, 

A large waste which other plains amt-hrai'e. Dreq/tea 
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2. To excoocl in height or in appearance. 

The towers, as wi'll ah men, ouHn ave the slty. Coiclev» 
Hence t(i yon mountain w’hich ottt-6/ aves the sky. Chiachtll. 

Ct'T-BRA'ZKN (oat-l)r5V.n), v. a* To bear down 
with impudence. Johnson. 

OIJT' BREAK, w. A breaking forth ; outburst. 

The flash and outbreak of a tery niind. Skak. 

OUT' BREA K-ING, n. The act of breaking forth ; 
eru\)tion ; outburst ; outbreak. 

oOT-BREAST', V. a. To exceed or excel in the 
power of the breast. Beau, ^ FI. 

OUT-BREATIIE' (bilt-bretri'), o. a. To exhaust of 
breath ; to deprive of breath. 

Rendering faint iiuUtance, wearied and ouihi enthed. S/iaK. 

That sign of last outin eathed life did seem. . 

dl^T-BREATIIE', r. n. To issue in the mannei of 
the breath ; to exhale. 

No smoko nor steam, outhrmthma fiom the kitchen. 

Beau. St FI. 

OUT-BRIBE', V. a. To exceed in bribing. Blair. 
OX^T-BRIng', V. a. To bring out. Chaucer. 

oOT-BCD', 71. To put forth buds. 

Whose many heads oitt-huddm(/ ever new. Spenser. 

OUT-BUIld' (oflt-IiRcr), V. a, [e. OUTBUILT or 
oL’TSiviLDni) ; pp. outbuildino, outbuilt or 
ouTBLTLDEi).] To bvuld luoro, better, or strong- 
er than ; to exceed or excel in building. 

Virtue alone onihuilds the PynunidB. Young. 

dUT'-BUlLO-INO, n. A building subordinate to, 
or connected with, the main building ; out-house. 

d0T-BURN', a. To exceed in burning. Yoimg. 
dtS^T' BURST, n. An outbreak. Qu. Rev. 

oCt-CJAnT', 1 ?. o. To surpass in canting. Pope. 
dflT~C A'P?R, V. a. To surpass in capcring.Byrom. 

OOt'cAst, p. a. Thrown away; cast out; ex- 
pelled; banished; exiled. 

dT)T'<\^aT, n. An exile ; one rejected ; one ex- 
pelled ; one banished or driven from homo or 
country ; a castaway ; a reprobate. Shah. 

He dies, Buwl outcast of each church and state. Poim. 
t d^TT'cAsT-JNG, n. An outcast. IVivJdiffe. 
tt)lVr-CKI»T', E-XCept. B.J0ilS07l. 

O'O'V-CllKAT'f V. a. To surpass in cheating. 

dUT-CLKAR'ANCK, 71. Clearance from a port. 

You will fl«d the duties liigh at oui’-ch'nriuice. Foote. 

dOT-CLlMB' (.biit-kUtu'), V. a. To climb beyond. 

u. «. To exceed due bounds; 
to stretch or extend beyond. Bacon. 

dtj'T'-GOlTRT, 71. The exterior or outer court. 

In the skirts and out-courts of heaven. ikinth. 

o^’T-CRAet', r. a. To excel in cunning. Shak. 
dOT'GIU-^lR, n. One who proclaims a sale. 

Firgt cause t!ie samo to he cried tlirouffii the city by a man 
wiilin, mid tlicii to he fold hy the coininon ouU'mi ap- 
pointed tor tiiat pur])OHi^ Baker. 

dtVT'tJRdP, n. ( GroL) The exposure of strata at 
the (‘arth*.s surfntJc ; basseting. Brtauk. 

Th<*<*x|)osnf«*of aitratiim at the »«rfar« Is calird, m the 
language of mmers, itf outcrop or tiasseting. Hitchcock. 

OtlTT-URdF', r. a. {ikoL) To crop out above the 
surface from beneath otlier strata. Itoherts. 

OO’T'CRY', n. 1. A loud cry or noise ; cry of dis- 
tress ; clamor ; vociferation. Mtlfrm. 

2. A public sale by auction, Ainsworth. 

60t-CRY^ V. a. To surpass in outcry. 

When they cannot outrun the coneolence, they will aut- 
cTff It Stmfh. 

dOl-UdUHE', V. a. To surpass in cursing. 

dl]fT-r)ARE', V. a. To overeotrie by daring. Shak. 

And make me outdare all my luiaeHet. Beau, v Ft. 
f'dO'T-DA'rE^ t>. a. To anti(iuutc- ntm^tumd. 

(60rT-.oA55'7J4R, V. a. To surpass in daaasUng; to 
exceed in brightness. 

IBi brighter glariei ilibOttM: mikdeimls thine. Ftswkes. 

dtT-n6\ V. a. f». ouTniB ; pp. outdoino, out- 
noNB.] To excel; to surpass; to perform be- 
yond ; to exceed. 

Heavenly teve eholi otUtia helSeh hate. JHh/toa, 
A, fe, I o, £y, 9, long; A, fe, !, d 


d^T'-DOOR, a. Being out of the house; in the 
open air; exterior; as, amusements.” 

dUT'-DOOR{p', ad. In the open air; abroad; 
out-of-doors. Black. 

dfJT-DRAW', V. 71. To draw out ; to extract. 

Of wliich he must the teeth oid-dt ct lo. Gower. 

dx)rT--DREAM', V. 71. To dream beyond. 

To promise inftnitely, and out-<trcam dangers. Beaiu k FI, 
V. a. To exceed in drinking. Do7ine. 

t O^T-DURE', V. a. To outlast. Beau. ^ FI. 

otyT-DWELL', 7\ a. To dwell or stay beyond. 
“ He out-dwells his hour.” Shak. 

OUT' R, 05. Being on the outside ; exterior; cx- 
tcindl ; that is without ; — oppOvsed to hxtier. 

He brought me into the mder court. Ezek. Ixvi. 21. 

dUT'jpR-Ly, ad. Towards or on the outside, [u,] 
And seeth luraself not oirfci hj deprived. Wyatt. 

OUT'RR-MOST, a,; supcid. from outer. Homotest 
from the middle or midst ; outmost. Bacon. 

dl^T-FACE', V. a. To brave ; to bear down by 
show of n’m'tv • — to bear down with im- 

pudence , l« *0 (MV M. 

If wc «eek to outface the sun, we become blind. EaJcupi. 

OtT'rXhltf n. 1. The lower end of a ivatcr- 
coursc. Loitdoti. 

2. A falling out ; a quarrel. Ilallhndl. 

fO^T-FANG'THfiF, 71. [A. S. vtfa7)gn7thcfp.] 

( Old Sax. 5r Etig. Law.) A thief from without or 
from abroad, talVen wdthin a lord’>. fee or liberty ; 
— the privilege of trying such a thief. Bvrrill. 

c)l5’T-rAwN% V. a. To excel in fawning. 7/i/d/6ra.9. 

Ol)‘T-.FEABT', in a. To exceed in feasting. “ He 
hath out , ensted Anthony.” Bp. Tatjhr. 

of^T-FE. .T'^ V. a. To surpass in feats. Stnart. 

Oi&T'-FlRr.D, 71. A field at a distance from the 
honiostoad. London. 

OXJT'FIT, 71. 1. The act of fitting out or preparing 
for a voyage or expedition ; equipment ; means 
or money furnished for an exp(‘dition. 

2. AUow.inee to a public minist<‘r of tlu* 
United iStatos on going to a foreign country, 
which cannot exceed a year’s salary. 

Oi)T'FlT-T|;R, 71. One who fits ont, or makes an 
outfit. (\ms, Mag. 

OT^T-PeAnk', V. a. To surpass in the extent of 
the flank, as one army another. Smart. 

Ox)T-PbAHU%tJ. a. To surpass in flashing. Chu^kr. 

OuT-FlAt'T ijJR, V. a. To flatter more or better ; 
to exceed or excel in flattery. Dunne. 

ot)'r-FLOW', T. 71. To flow out. Macketuie. 

dd'T'FhOvv, 71. The act of flowing out ; elBiix. 
Tho influx of fotclgurni and the ont/foMi of native*. tThserrer. 

73x)T-FrA”, r. a, [ 1 . orTPLRW ; pp. oi’Tri.Yixo, 
01 Ti'Lowx.] To leave behind m flight. Shuk. 

UtyT-PAAl/, r, a. To exceed in folly. 

TIk* aacond vhlld, out fools the flr*t. Tomg. 

+ OtyT'-.F<)R.M, «, The external form or franu*, 
shape, or eountenanee. 

(Jupid took vain delight in mere out forms. It. Jomon. 

tiiyT-FUoWN', r, <?. To overbear by frowns. 
Mynelf could tflm* out frown flidiM* Fortune's frown*. Shak, 

w. Funerals out or at a dts- 
tan<‘e. “ For the convenience nf ottSfuner^ 
ah.** lip, UaU. 

^flT'-GATR, 7U Outlet; passage outwards. “Con- 
venient onDgaim by divers ways,” Speim*7\ 

(3l(yT-GAZK', r, a. To gaxe beyrmd; to see fur- 
ther titan. “ Nor Montesquieu outgase th(‘ sa- 
gacity of Tacitus.” ’ Witlmatt. 

r. rt. [t. orTGR.sf rh ; pp, 

Ot TOUVhU VILIVO, OUT«i:\!:!t\f.I IIU.* To 
ceed in militarv skill. IM. Chrst»'rdehl. 

V. a. To surpftns in giving. Fhydm. 
r, a. [t. oi'twknt; pp, outooino, 

OUTtJONi:,] 

1. To go bevond ; to surpa<is ; to excel, Liteke. 

2. T(» eirruiHvent ; too\erieach. Denham. 
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5ut'GO, m. Expenditure ; outlay. Loweh. 

CiljrT-GO ' 5R, 71. One who goes out. Farm. Encij. 

d^T-GO'lNG, n. 1. The act or state of going out. 

The outgoings of the morning and evening. P$. Ixv. 8. 

2. Expenditure ; outlay. Fraze 7 '*$ Mag. 

3. Extreme border or limit, 

Tho coast of Manassi'h also was on the north side of the 
river, and the outgoings of it were at tho sea. Josh. xvii. {), 

OUT— GRIN', V. a. To surpass in grinning. Clarke. 

Out'— GROUND, ?i. Ground without, or at a dis- 
tance from, the main ground. Ge7it, Mag. 

5i)T-GR0w' (-gro'), 7\a. [/. ouTanPAv; pp.ovY- 
GROWING, 01 TOUOWN.] To suvpass ill growth ; 
to grow beyond; to grow too great for. 

Much tlu*ir ivork outgrew 

The hands* despatch of two gaidmmig so wide. Jfdton. 

OUT'GROWTII, 71. E.xccssivc growth. 

New Engkt7ider. 

OUT'-GUAUD, w. (Jl/?V.) A guard po.stc‘d at a dis- 
tance from the main body as a defence. Bu7'7i. 

OlJT-Gl/sa', V. 71. To gush or flow out. 

OxSrT'nAUL, 71. {Naxtt.) A rope used for hauling 
out the clew of a studding-sail. Dana. 

dUT-IlTl^S', V. a. To excel in hissing. Beatt. ^ FL 

O^T-IlftR'on, V. a. [t. ouTHEHonKB ; 2^P- out 
H niu>i)iNG, 01 TiiuiioDr.n.T To overact or sur- 
pas.s in violence tli<‘ <‘li.ir.ietei of Herod as rep- 
roscnled in the old miracle play.s. “ It out- 
herods Herod.” Shak. 

OUT'-HoOse, 71. A building not included in the 
dwelling-house; any building btdimgliig to a 
house, and only a short distance froiii it, as a 
barn, stable, coach-house, &e. 7\}dd. 

OxyT'lNG, 71. A feast givtm to his frioudH by an 
apprentice at the end of his apprentieesliip, 
when he is out of his time : — a going from 
home ; an airing. [Local, Kng.) UalliwelL 

ot)T-J f’ST', u. a. To overpower by jesting. “ To 
out-Jest his heart-struck injuries.” Shak. 

ciUT-jlLT', 7\a. To surpass in jilting, (^tmgtrre. 

6UT-jflG'<iIiE, r. a. To surpah.s in ju'^ding ; to 
('xe(*(*d in the arts of jugglery. * lip. Hall. 

(iXIT— KNAVE' l-imv'), r. a. To surpass in knavery. 

TIdh woiUl entlri it outwitting u uiun when Iir In ou1,\ out- 
kniu t'd, ougc, 

1L a. To surpass in labor. Daretiattf. 

<)0T-IrfAN(*E', r. 71, To throvr out* Spemtr. 

t(3x)T'LAND, «. Foreign ; alimi, Strutt. 

t oOt'LAND-PR* ?i. A foreigiKT. A.iVutuL 

(dVr-TiAND'lrill, [«///" and 4/m/.'] 1. Belonging 
to a foreign land; not native; foreign ; straugi*. 

t'pnii flu- uiipMiitt'ii of ih«- kiM-’s tuiiiji. iiudrr <M*tii>riit 
■Will', ttlin WHS IINIII r«i till- tinf/onUi A u;,\ nf littlkitlf,' w«r, 
v<‘ pur III pi i( ti( I pii-'iv ( ( , .tmfftttu, 

Si-iiii '»•( k ‘4>1 hi nia/ttii t,.' thi'.v fUrio-t nlto 

gcthri thi t< iiiiithi'i’a hiiiuiiiiK* B ilttui, I'iSO. 

2. Vulgar; rustic; rude ; improper. BWi/Af. 

cIOt-LAht', r. a. To surpass in duration. 

Viuuor Mitr«».iii hl*i iHiundlKiiN niliid, 

A U.itvfl.i.t iiiMiliMtal Jtiniii tit ii,*iiti! Pope, 

ciUT-r.XlNJII' r. a. T(» surpim In 

laughing. Drgden. 

r>Aq’'Li\\% w. [A. K. utlmja and hw.\ 

{Latr.) One excluded from the be*M*fit, aid, or 
protection of the law j — a robber ; bandit, Shak. 

41 * 1 ‘^Mri rtiodcra taw, fh«* t^vord Iiam a utarh 
inretise aicnfitm;, iriqNirnatf* hou ever, (he forteiture 
of pro|M*rt> ami lows of civil righir*,”' Humlt. 

uOt'LAW, r. o. [A.S. utlagumi^ mtt and 
[/. nuTi.AWBP ; pp. (o u'vuiNo, tu n v\vi‘;n,j 
To deprive of the hi-m t.t md pH»t*‘i'H»in of the 
law, Hanm. 

But'lAw-IMS, n. The net of excluding from 
the protmttm of the law. Narth. 

Hl)T'LAW-ttYt ri, ( Ijw.) The proeesa of potting 
a person out of the proteetiou of the law, hoth 
in regard In hla pr<»perty, and to some extent 
fta to his person. " 

An'-^*OitPfttrr^tr hM tmn adopted ai a pr(>r«iedl«itf Mi 

flit- r It' .lit pr.ictire, flioiifh III# raiiMia ill Which if i« 
(o art* ut couiparaiivaly rxr« twirurriuite.” 

BMrrUt. 

fAk. fAht, fAu.; IiOk, 
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OUt-LAY' , V. a. To expose ; to lay out. Dra^ion. 66t'— QF— D6or' (bftt'ov-dsr'), a. Being out of i 6'fi'T-RA'pEOVS {-j?s), a. [It. oUraggiosoi Sp. 
66 t'LAY,ji. The act of laying out or expending: the house, or in the open air ; out-door. SoirfAsy. ' uUtajosox Fr. ontroyeiu:.] 

expenditure . — the sum expended. Q.u. Eeo. OCt'-OP-dOoR^', ad. In the open air ; abroad ; 

OUT-LEAP', V. a. To pass by leaping; to leap out-aoors. 
beyond. Johnson, (5^rT'— OF-THJgl-WAY', a. Uncommon; unusual. 


OUT'— LEAP (-lep), n, Sally ; flight ; escape. Locke, 


“ The most out-of-the-way color.” Addison, 

OLFT— OF-TRIM', a. {Naut,) Applied to a ship 
when she is not properly balanced. Mar, Diet. 




means of egress ; vent. ‘‘Makes small 
into the open air.” Drydmi. 

Colonies and foreipfn plantations are very necessary as oui- 
letb to a populous nation. Laeotu 


Chapman, 


uUiaJoso', 'Ft. outrayetixJl 

1. Violent; furious; raging; exorbitant; tu- 
multuous ; turbulent. “ Outrageous villanies.” 
Sidney. “ Outrageous talk.” Spenser. 

They viewed the vast, immeasurable al^ss, 

Ovti ctffeous as a sea, dark, wasteful, wild. JHiIton, 

2. Excessive ; enormous ; — atrocious. “ Oiit- 
rageous panegyric.” Dry dm, “ Outrageous 
crimes.” Shak, 

The outi ageoujs decking of temples and churches with gold 
and silver. Hammond. 


Dryde^i. OUT-PAR'A-MOUll (-m6r), n. a. To exceed in C)UT-RA'gJEOlIS-LY (-jus-1?), ad. In an outra- 
1 : ^ tr,?. y geous manner ; Violently; furiously. Spens&r. 


keeping paramours or mistresses. 


0«T'-PAR-JSH, n. A parish not lying tvithin the b^T-RA'^EOrs-NfiSS (-jus-nSs), ». State of be- 

1 ? ^ ° -r, . mo* mit.rarrfaniiR f rnrv ? vin]oTir»e*. 


CtT-L&T’, V. a. To let forth ; to emit. Damal ''Valis or ulmtL. ^ Pemml “S outrageous; fury;' Violenck 

deT'LlCK-SR, re. (JVffiWf.) A small piece of tim- o<JT'_I>ART, re. A part remote from the centre COt-RAN', i. from marun. See OuTRUlf. 
ber fastened to the top of the poop, and stand- or main body. Out-parts ol Chapman. i“ OUT-RA'OUS, a. Outrageous. S^Tiers, 

ing right out astern. Jatnieso?i, . * ^ ^ 

xArw, m • T • r>.TJ 7 j tOUT'PAllT-Jg;R§, {Scottish Law.) A sort OUT-RAP', t?. a. To surpass in rapping. Pope, 

O^T-LIE' To surpass mlymg.il^.Hre«. freebooters m Scotland WyAi. oflT'RAY. «. re. To exLd: to ZI 


Drydeti, 


Berners, 


(ityT— LIE' (-Is'), t?. a. To surpass in lying. Bp.Ball, Qf freebooters in 
OUT'Ll-5R, n. 1. One who lies not, or is not OIJT'-PA-TIENT. 

A. — 1 i.i- T*r*-u . , -y* » 


resident, in the place with which his office or 
duty connects him. Bentley. 

2. {Min. & Geol.) A portion of a rock or a 


OUT'-PA-Tl^NT, n, A patient not in the hos- 
pital. Jodrell 

6UT— PEER', u. a. To surpass in nobleness. Shak. 


detached from the principal mass, and oUT-PEN'SION-?R, n. An invalid soldier or 


lying at some distance from it. * Lycll. 

dUT'LINE, n, 1. A line by which any figure is 
defined ; the exterior line ; contour : — a sketch ; 
a delineation ; a draught. 

He only takes the ouihnea of a picture, and fills them up 
with masterly traits of his own fancy. Lexou,. 

2. The general features or prominent parts. 

Flow prent soever int^re, tf fn.mt 

cmiibssed'thnt their iM ■ ' • ; ••■i if_..M i. n . ■ , 

because the purpose!- i i w ..-‘.i I'ui m 1 .I'c 

exactly similar. JIuine. 

3. {Hot.) The figure obtained by circumscrib- 
ing a suiface in a continuous lino, without ref- 
erence to niarginul indentations. Henslow, 

Syn.— See Sketch. 

Ol^T'LrNE, V. a. pi. OUTLINED ; pp, OUTLINING, 
OUTLINED.] To form an outline of. Month, Rev, 

dl^T-LlN'Jp-jVR, a, llelating to, or forming, an 
outline. ' Tremh, 

(3t)T-Ll VE', V, a. To live beyond ; to survive. 


sailor , a pensioner belonging to the hospital in 
Chelsea or in Greenwich, who is at liberty to 
live where he pleases. Simmonds. 

dUT-POI§E', V, a. To outweigh ; to exceed in 
weight. Howell. 

dUT'-PORCH, w. An entrance ; a porch. Milton. 

OUT' PORT, n. A port at some distance from the 


t dUT'RAY, V, a. To exceed ; to excel. Skelton, 
fdl^T'RAY, V, n. To be outrageous. Chaucer, 
dUT— RAZE', V. a. To root out ; to raze. Sandys. 

OUTRE (6-tra'J, a. [Fr.] Extravagant; out of the 
common limits ; overstrained ; excessive. 

AUlioiicl. ili.h ritiicfr: ric be somewhat I am willing 

to faub-'CiLoc to it Hr. Geddes. 

dlJT-REACH', V. a. To reach beyond or further 
than ; to go beyond ; to overreach. B7'Owne. 

dX^T— READ', V. a. To excel in reading. Chaucer. 

dt3rT-REA'§ON ((liit-rS'zn), t7. a. To reason more 
or better than ; to excel in reasoning. South. 


chief town or seat of trade; a port away from / in rr j* -i • 

the main custom-house. St»mio>idi. otrT-RECK ON (-fcu),®.®. To exceed m reckoning. 

A power [virtue] that can preserve us after others, 

otyT'POST, W. {Mil.) A post or Station without And make the names of men owt-reclou ages. Beau. Sf FI. 
the limits of the camp, or at a distance from the d^T-REIGN' v. a. To exceed in the 

army . — troops placed at such a station. Todd. duration of the reign or rule ; to reign through 
8dT-P6VR' (bat-par'), ®. «. To pour out; to or beyond the whole of. Sperescr. 


effuse ; to emit. 


MiUon. dUT'RlCK, n. A heap of hay or of corn in the 


dt)T-POUR'lNG, n. The act of pouring out ; effu- 


ouumc. ire^ion. ot^T-PRAY', v. «. To surpass in praying. 

)UT-L£ VE', t?. a. To live beyond ; to survive. Out-wceps a hermit, and a saint. Hryden. 

8*T-PREACn', u. re. To surpass in preaching. _ 

</«(■/( IV himself. Soidh. “ Able to out-preach all the orators. Hammond. OUT'RIDB, n, A place for riding. 

Syn.— -To owtiiiifl is to live lunf^or than anorlior ; pnfyw/ « « To exceed in value Shak Your province is the town; leave me 

to .vitrriBfl, to hvo boyoiid a given period. A person T ou i-PRiZL , v, a. xo exceea in value. country, and I shall be content. 


[ open air. Pmnant, 

Ck. Oh. I dUT-RiDE', V, a, [». outhode; pp. outiudino, 
OUTRIDDEN, OUTRID.] To ride beyond. SkaJi, 

dt^T-RIDE', V, n. To travel about on horseback, 
or in a vehicle. Addiswi, 


ciuinot Qatlhe lnm.sclf, though ho may ^umoc his oUT'PRoWL, V, n. To look out; to watch, 
honor. “ Ho oufhred his children, and, though dead, . 

h.sf«.noaar«»«lum.>> fa, 


honor. “Ho outlined his children, and, though dead, 
his fame atiroiaes him.” 

dO'r-LlV'5R, 71. One who outlives ; a survivor. 
dlVr-LOOK' (odt-ldk'), u. «. 1. To face down; to 


browbeat. 

2. To look out ; to select. 


Dcheld him coming. Famhaw. 

vivor. dl)rT'P^fT, n. Quantity put out or made ready 
rn ; to “ Output of coal.” N. Brit. Rev. 

Shak. oi&T-ClUfiNCH', v. a. To extinguish. Spmser. 


Your province is the town; leave me a sraoll outride in 
the country, and 1 shall be content. Somerville. 

dt)rT'RID-?R, n. 1. One who rides abroad or 
about. Maydman. 

2. A servant on horseback who precedes or 

accompanies a carriage. Smart. 

3. A summoner whose office is to cite men 

before the sheriff. Bailey. 


dt)T'LOt>K (bfit'iak), n. A vigilant watch ; look- 
out ; vigihincc. “ Man’s short outlook** Toimg, 

t dUT'LodfSE, 71, An escape ; an evasion. SeMm. 

+ <>X^T'LdPE, n. An excursion. Florio. 

dt!)T-LnH'TRE (-ti.ir), V. a. To excel in lustre. 

That diamond of yours out-luhtres many. Shak. 

dUT'EY-liVO, a. 1. Lying on the outskirts or 
frontier* “ we have taken all the outlying parts 
of the Kp'uiish monarchy.” Addison. 

2. Eemote from the general scheme. Johnson. 

dl)’T«M.\'»N<E6'vaB, V. a. To surpass or exceed 
in maninuvras. Roget. 

dt)T-MAN'TLE, V. a. To surpass in dress ; to 
excel in ornament. 

And with politic trappings grace thy prose. 

Till it ouMiwntir all the pride of verse. Cowtier. 

dOT-MAROH', r. To surpass in marching; 
to leave behind in the march. Clarendon. 


Cation^ OOt'RAGE [bftt'rsj, S. P. Wr . ; ofit'rSj, W. J. Ja. S^J^T'rIg-BER, n. (Ifata.) A spar rigg^ out to 

- ^ V4» » - ■*> _ Winn wjirrl fr/rm t.n/t t.^Ttc nr r.n artmart 


K. jR.], n. [Low L. tdtragium, from L.ultrat 
beyond ; It, oltraygio ; Sp. 'uUraje ; Fr. outrage. 
— • L. ultra, beyond, and the termination age. 


windward from the tops or cross-trees, to spread 
the breast backstays. Danxi, 


L. ultra^ beyond, and the termination age, Ot^T-RIGHT' (bdt-m'), ad. 1. Immediately ; at 


SnUitan. — L. ultra^ beyond, and agOy to move, 
to attack, Du Ca7ige,] 


once ; without delay. 

2. Completely; entirely. 


ArhtdhTzot. 

Addison. 


X. Open yiolouoe; wanton abuse or mischief; Qt)T-RlNG', «. a. To exceed in the noise of 

rrravn iTYiiirv ? an ATinrrmt.v ? ar\ msiilt:? an , . * . 


aflronr “ enormity; an insult; an rfnging. ' Corbet. 

n.doahlmMif inwcretiliron*, 6 i)T-RI§B', «. re. To rise earlier than. Seofl. 

Toayth,v,-nft«mco<!>rhi.<.«ow.dub s«wr. (j^T-Ri'VAL, 0 . re. To excel. AMieon. 

2. Manifestation of rage. m ^ • t 

s«,.tthwh.to»o,wfrom th.*o.frnorth OUT-RIVE', o. o. To sever by violence. Fairfax. 

TOWps tO'&T'ROAD, n. An excurmon ; an outride. 

This is not’ a compound of the Enplishorei OiUrareAby thevj^of Jad.^ _ 

and rafffy but nevertholesa of words in Low Latin or OUT— ROAR', v. a. To exceed in roaring. Shak, 
Middle French, which had nearly the same meaning ; xAm; « aa»» a., 

hence the meaning of the compound is so near to that OIJT —ROOM, n. An outer room. FuUer. 

which would arise from the union of tlw two BuRlish (}t)T-R6dT', ». re. To eradicate ; to extirpate, 
words, that Philips seems to have mistaken its ety- vw * w i 

mology, and uses it in iho sense of rage broken forth.^^ Ofi'T-RtjN', v, a. [t. OUTRAN ; pp, outrunning, 


to leave behind in the march. Clarendon, smart. 

* „ , , _ Syn.— See Affront. - 

dUT-MEA^ yUB (bfit-mtSzhV), v. a. To exceed r-A.; c* r -a. tw- 
in measuV. ^ Browne, WT'RA^K oftt-raj', W. 

..A. . , _ . , [It, oltraggtarei B'p, 7tUrqjar ; Fr. 

OUT Most, a. liemotest from the middle. otdrager,] [». outuaoed ; pp. oi’tua.ging, 

UOt-NAME', V. a. To have a greater or a worse outraobd.] To ininre violently or shamefW- 
namethan. £eau.StFl. ly ; to abuse or insult roughly or indeoentiy ; to 

.. A , ^ , treat abusively ; to maltreat; to shock. 

OUT n. Externality. Berkeley. jsjpgliah ambowodors were not wlthonfe peril to be 

TUo I* «rd oufnrm^ revived by some of Kanfs admIrcr8..S7r'u'ort. outroffed. Macon, 

6t)T.N0M'B]^R, t>. a. To exceed in number. t^OT'EA^B, r. «. To go beyond the bounds of 


OUTRUN.] 

1. To surpass or to leave behind in running. 

Thou hast , 

Oidrm the coiiatabk at lost. AwfZer. 

2. To go beyond; to exceed. “We outrun 

the present income.” AdtUsosi, 


“ They outnumbered the enemy.” Addison, j reason or of decency. 


Beau, Se FL ^7* ^ insult roughly or indecently ; to 5f)T-R<5SH', v. a. To rush out ; to run forcibly 

^ treat abusively ; to maltreat; to shock. otit. Oartn, 

^ilre^lv^rarr: wer. not without p«.I^ 60T8^n.^;rf^ 

in number, f dfi'T'RA^Bi t?. w. To go beyond the bounds of ^ Thara w«« than [ITZSI only two potltle^l portte# , Ae Im 

Addison, reason or of decency. Asemm, and the mda. J- Mdtcm. 
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OUTLAY 


1009 


OUTS 


Gut-lay', v, a. To expose j to lay out. Drayton. 

OUT' LA Y, n. The act of laying out or expending ; 
expenditure . — the sum expended. Qu, Rev. 

OUl’-LEAP', V, a. To pass by leaping; to leap 
beyond. Johnson, 

OUT'-LEAP (-lep), n, Sally ; flight ; escape. Locke. 

OUT-LEARN', v. a. 1. To excel in learning. Ask. 

2. t To obtain knowledge of. Spemer. 

OtlT'LfiT, n. Passage outwards ; the place or the 
means of egress; vent. “Makes small outlets 
into the open air.” Dryden. 

Colonies and foreign plantations are very necessary as out- 
lets to u populous nation. Lacoti. 

OUT- LET', V. a. To let forth; to emit. Daniel. 

OUT'LICK-^IR, n. {Naut,') A small piece of tim- 
ber fastened to the top of the poop, and stand- 
ing right out astern. Jamieson. 

oiJT-LIE' (-11'), V. a. To surpass in lying. Bp.IIall. 

GUT'Lt-5R, n. 1. One who lies not, or is not 
resident, in the place with which his office or 
duty connects him. Bentley. 

2. {Min. & Geol.) A portion of a rock or a 
stratum detached from the principal mass, and 
lying at some distance from it. LycU. 

GUT'LINE, n, 1. A line by which any figure is 
defined ; the exterior line ; contour : — a sketch ; 
a delineation ; a draught. 

He only the oufltites of a p»ctiiro, and fills them up 
with masterly traits of hi-, ow u laiu-^ . Zewu>. 

2. The general features or prominent parts. 

TT'> » • I I''. )ii ' - "i 

t'l I » - I ! i.i ;'i, ■ ii , i\ »■ ■! , I 

l‘l ■ 1 I ■ l . |M [> i I •. I'> l\ . . I> t'‘t. V ' 111 I ' I I ■ « 

I A • I,’ ' i- ti > . 

3. {Bot.) The figure obtained by circumscrib- 

ing a surface in a continuous lino, without ref- 
erence to marginal indentations. llenshw. 

Syn. — See aKETcn. 

Ol^T'LlNE, V, a. H. OUTLINED ; pp. outlining, 
OUTLINED.] To form an outline of. Month. Rev. 

oOt-LIn'IjI-^R, a. Relating to, or forming, an 
outline. TreiuJi. 

o(JT-Li VE', V, a. To live beyond ; to survive. 

If [(‘onioii-ncol accompanies man to his grave? lie never 
()r(//i/cs It und that for this cause only, because ho cannot 

Syn. — To mitlim is to live longer than another j 
foo'wmrc, to live bu^uiid a given period. A pernou 
cannot ontlhe himself, though ho may surmee his 
lioiior. “lie outlired liis children, and, though dead, 
hiH fame survieps him,” 

«- One w'ho outlives ; a survivor. 

GUT-LOOK' (ii<lt-iak'),u. a. 1. To face down; to 
browbeat. S/mk. 

2. To look out ; to select. Cotton. 

dt^T'LOOK (ohi'Kik), n. A vigilant watch ; look- 
out ; vigilance. “ Man's short outlook,'* Young. 

t OOt^lGGsK, w. An escape ; an evasion, 

t oGt'I.opr, «. An excursion, Florio. 

otyT-Lfrw'TRB (-Uir), r, a. To excel in lustre. 

That diamond of yours ottf-hoiKrca many. ShtUc. 

OlVr'LY-I.NfO, ». rt. 1. Ikying on the outskirts or 
frontier. “ wo have taken all the oidlymy parts 
of the Sp'inish immarchy.” Amison. 

2. Remote from the general scheme. Johnson. 

GtVr-MA-NCE()'VRE, V, a. To surpass or exceed 
iu manmuvres. Roget, 

GOt-mAN'TLB, V. a. To surpass in dress ; to 
excel in ornament. 

And with p<K‘tie frawlng* thy prow, 

TUI it mt-ta/aHlle all the pride of verw. Cimjier. 

r, G. To surpass in marching; 
to leave behind in the march. (Clarendon. 

Atf'^JRK («ht-in6y.h'vr), t». a. To exceed 
in measure- Browne. 

a. Remotest from the middle. MiUon. 

GOt-NAMR', V, a. To have a greater or a worse 
name than. Beau, df FI, 

GuT'Npss, w. Externality. Berkeley, 

The word outn^v^ revived by wmicof Kttnt*8ftdmlrcrs..srf’rrArt. 

G^^T-nOm'B^R, a. To exceed in nunib<»r. 

They ottinumbered the enemy.” Addison. 


GtJ’T'— QP-DOOR' (bht'uv-dor'), a. Being out of 
the house, or in the open air , out-door. ISouthey. 

Gut'— OP— d60R§', ad. in the open uir ; abroad ; 
out-doors. 

OUT'-QF-THS-WA Y', a. Uncommon ; unusual. 
“ The most out-of-t/te-ioay color.” Addison. 

Gut-OF— TRIM', a, {Xaut.) Applied to a ship 
w’hen she is not properly balanced. Mar. Diet. 

GtJT-PACE', V. a. To pace or go beyond ; to out- 
go ; to leave behind. Chapman. 

oGT-PAR'A-m6ur (-mar), V. a. To exceed in 
keeping paramours or mistresses. Shak. 

Gut'— PAR- lSll, n. A parish not lying within the 
walls or limits. Pennant. 

GGt'-PART, n. A part remote from the centre 
or main body. “ Out-pafi-s of a wheel.” Chapman. 

f OlJT'PART-JgR^, n.pl. {Scottish Law.) A sort 
of Ireebooters in Scotland. Wright. 

GUT'-PA-TIJglNT, n. A patient not in the hos- 
pital. Jodrell. 

oGT-PEER', V. a. To surpass in nobleness. SJiak. 

OtJT-PEN'SIQN-ER, w. An invalid soldier or 
sailor , a pensioner belonging to the hospital in 
Chelsea or in Greenwich, who is at liberty to 
live where he pleases. Simmo 7 ids. 

GuT-POI§B', V, a. To outw'cigh ; to exceed in 
weight. Howell. 

OUT'-PORCII, w. An entrance; a porch. Milton, 

OUT'PORT, n. A port at some distance from the 
chief town or scat of trade ; a port away from 
the main custom-house. Simntonds. 

GGt'POST, 71. (Mil.) A post or station without 
the limits of the camp, or at a distance from the 
army : — troops placed at such a station. Todd. 

OX^T-POUR' (dut-p5r'), V. a. To pour out; to 
ottuse; to omit. MiUon, 

Gt)T-I»OUR'ING, n. The act of pouring out; eifu- 
sion. Ck. Ob, 

GtyT-PRAy', V, a. To surpass in praying. 

Out-woeps a hemdt, and OMirirrays a. saint. Drydetu 

Gt^T-PREACH', V. a. To surpass in preaching. 
“ Able to out-prcach all the orators,” Uasnmond. 

folJ^T- PRIZE', V. a. To exceed in value. Shak. 

GuT'PRGWL, V. 71. To look out ; to watch. 

1. onaurouthng with my countenance, 

Beheld him coming. JPanfihaw. 

^G'T'pGtT, 71. Quantity put out or made ready 
for sale. “ Output of coal.” N. Brit. Rev. 

GCt-UUSncH', V. a. To extinguish. Spenser. 

Gt^T'RA^E [bClt'ri^j, P. Wr. J bfit'raj, W. J. Ja. 
K. P.], n. [Low It. ultragiiwif from L. ultra, 
beyond ; It, oUratjgio \ Sp. uUr'aje ; Fr. outrage. 
— *L. ultra, beyond, and the termination age. 
Sullivan. — L, ultra, beyond, and ago, to move, 
to attack, Du Cange.) 

1. Open violence; wanton abuse or mischief ; 
a grave injury; an enormity; an insult; an 
afiront. 

Hv doth himself In secret shroud, 

To fly tho vvngeancc for his mtrage duo. S/)Prmr. 

2, Manifestation of rage- 

See with what univtvjc fVom the tVnsty north 

Thr earlv valiant hwcdv diaws lorth Jus wings 

In battailous array. PAilfp^. 

JU^ “ This is not a compound of the English out 
and ragrf, but nevertholess of words in Low Latin or 
Middle French, which had nearly the same meaning ; 
hence the menning of tho rom pound is so near to that 
which would arise from tlm union of the two Rnglish 
words, that Philips soems to have mistaken its ety- 
mology, and uses it in tho sense of rags broken fttrth.'*'* 
Smart. 

Syru— See Afvxont. , 

GOt'RA^E [bftt'raj, S, P. Ja. R , ; oftt-rajS W, 
jfC], ?». a. [It. oUraggmre ; Sp, ttUragar ; Pr. 
outrager.) [». oT'Tii.\Giii) ; pp. outraging, 
outiiaobdJ To injure violently or shameful- 
ly ; to abuse or ineult roughly or in<locciitly ; to 
treat abusively ; to maltreat; to shock. 

The Englleh ambamd<»rf were not without s»efil to he 
mrmed. Mwtm. 

V. n. To go beyond the bounds of 
reason or of decency. Aseham, 


G^TT-RA'^rEOyS (-jys), a. [It. oU7'aggioso ; Sp. 

; uUrajoso ; Fr. outrageux.) 

1. Violent; furious; raging; exorbitant; tu- 
multuous ; turbulent. “ Outrageous villanies.” 
Sidney. “ Outt'ageous talk.” Spenser. 

They viewed the vast, immeasurable abyss, 

Outi ageous as a sea, dark, wastcftil, wild. Mtltotu 

2, Excessive ; enormous ; — atrocious. “ Otet- 
rageous panegyric.” Dryden. “ Outrageous 
crimes.” Shak. 

The ouU ageom decking of temples and cliurches with gold 
and silver. Hwmnmid. 

OUT-RA'9^EOUS-LY (-jus-lf), ad. In an outra- 
geous manner ; violently ; furiously. Spenser, 

GGt-RA'^EOUS-NBss (-jus-nSs), 7i. State of be- 
ing outrageous ; fury ; violence. Dryde/n, 

GIJT-RAN', i. from ozitrim. See Outrun. 

t oUT-RA'oys, a. Outrageous. Berners. 

OXJT— RAP', V. a. To surpass in rapping. Pope. 

t OUT'RAY, V. a. To exceed ; to excel. Skelton. 


t GOt'KAY, V. n. To be outrageous. Chaucef\ 

GOt— RAZE', V, a. To root out ; to raze. Saiidys. 

OUTRE (6-tra'), a. [Fr ] Extravagant; out of the 
common limits ; overstrained ; excessive. 

Although this panegyric be somewhat otitri^ I am willing 
to subscribe to it. Dr. Oeddes. 

GxjT-REACH', V. a. To reach beyond or further 
than ; to go beyond ; to overreach. Browiie. 

GUT— READ', V. a. To excel in reading. Chaucer, 

OUT— REA'§ON (oflT-re'zn), v. a. To reason more 
or better than ; to excel in reasoning. South. 

OXJT— RECK'ON (-kn),v.a. To exceed in reckoning. 

A power [vlrtucl that can preserve us after others. 

And make tiic names oi men oue-recAon ages. JOeau, Sf FI. 

Gi&T-REIGN' (bflt-riu'), v. a. To exceed in the 
duration of the reign or rule ; to reign through 
or beyond the whole of. Spenser. 

0^)t'rIck, n. A heap of hay or of corn in the 
open air. Pe7ma7it. 

G^tt-RXDE', V. a. [». outrode; pp. outriding, 
ouTitiDDEN, OUTKID.] To ridc beyond. Shak, 

G'()T-R1DE', V. 71. To travel about on horseback, 

or in a vehicle. Addiso7i. 


GtyT'UfDE, n. A place for riding. 

Your province is the town; leave me a small outndc in 
the country, and I shall be content. StunerviUe, 

Gx^T'kId-^IR, n, 1. One who rides abroad or 
about. Mayd7na7i. 

2. A servant on horseback who precedes or 

accompanies a carriage. Smart. 

3. A summoner whose ofiicc is to cite men 

before the sheriff. Bailey. 

Gx^T'rIg-G^R-, n. (MautJ) A spar rigged out to 
windward from the tops or cross-trees, to spread 
the broa.st backstays. Dana, 

Gt)T-RfGHT' (bfif-rit'), od. 1. Immediately; at 
once ; without delay. Arhuthnot. 

2. Completely; entirely, Addison. 

Gt)T-RlNG', «. a. To exceed in the noise of 
ringing. Corbet, 

GGt-rI§B', 1 ?. a. To rise earlier than. Scott, 

OXJT-Rl'VAL, V. a. To excel, Addison, 

oGt-KI VE', V, a. To sever by violence. Fairfax. 

tGt)T'RGAD, n. An excursion ; an outride, 

Outnuids by the wnya of f udea. 1 Jface, xv. 41. 

GOt-ROAR', V. a. To exceed in roaring. Shak. 


GGt'— r66m, n. An outer room. Fuller, 

GG'T-r66t', V, a. To eradicate ; to extirpate. 
G^T-ROn', V. a. [t. OUTRAN ; outrunning, 

OUTRUN.] 

1. To surpass or to leave behind in running. 

Thou hast „ , 

Outrun the constable at last. Muder. 


2. To go X>eyond; to exceed. **We outrun 
the present income.” Addinnn. 

GOt-rGsH', tJ. a, 
out. 


Addison. 
To rush out ; to run 


GdTS, n. pi Persons not holding office;— op- 
posed to tn«, — fcSee In. 

Tiicw was then (1775) only tvo parlSw, to* 

and the ouH. u* Jxmtm* 
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OUT-SAIL 
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OUTZANY 


dUT-SATL', V. a. To surpass in sailing. Broome* 
tdl&T'SCAPE, 71. Power of escaping. Chapman. 
OUT-SCOLD', v.a. To surpass in scolding. Shah. 

OUT- SCORN', V. a. To bear down by contempt ; 

to despise. Shah. 

OUT- SCC)i)R'ING, n. Any thing removed by 
scouring ; substance scoured out. Smart. 

dl^T-SELL', V. a. [i. OUTSOLD ; pp. OUTSELLING, 
OUTSOLD.] 

1. To exceed in soiling, or in the prices ob- 
tained for things sold. Temple. 

2. To bring a higher price than. Shah, 

dUT'-SllN-TRY, n. A sentry to guard an avenue 
or an entrance of a place. Chestcrjield. 

dtjT'SfiT, n. 0]>ening ; beginning ; commence- 
ment. “This is no pleasant prospect at the 
ozdset of a p olitical j o ui ney . ” B iirke. 

0X)T-SKT'TL^;R, n. One who settles at a dis- 
tance from the main body. Kirby. 

dUT-SHINE', V. 71. To emit lustre. Shah. 

dx)T-SHlNE', V. a. To excel in lustre. 

"o* ''nit* poets in, the variety, 

III I I 'r '•% ■ . .1 ' \ n .0 I s. Atidtgoii, 

d^T-SlloNE', L from ovtshine. See Outshine. 

otyT-SUdoT', 73. a. 1. To excel in shooting; to 
shoot better than. Dryde7i. 

2. To shoot beyond or further than. Norris. 

d^fT-SHtlT', V, a. To exclude ; to shut out.I)o?ine, 

OTJT'SIDE, 71. 1. The external part ; the surface 
or superficies. 

What pity that so exquisite an outside of a heart should 
not have one grain of sense m itl V Estrange. 

2. Superficial appearance ; exterior, “ The 
outside of fashionable manners.*’ Locke. 

3- The utmost. [A barbarous use. Joh7isonI\ 

Two hundred load upon an acre they reckon the onhtde 
of what is to be laid. Mortimer, 

4. The person ; the external man. Milton. 

Fortune forbid xny ontmle have not charmed her. Shuk. 

5. A part lying without any enclosed place. 

1 throw open the door of my chamber, and found the fam- 
ily standing on the outside. Spectator. 

Syn. — See Surface. 

dxyT'SIDE, a. Belonging to the superficies ; ex- 
terior; being without ; consisting in show. Ash. 

dtlT-SID'lpR, n. One not belonging to, or inde- 
pendent of, a party, or an association. Bartlett, 

dtyT-SlN^, t?. flt. To exceed in sinmng.if?’^?twy6ec*A. 
dtyT~slT',tJ.a. To sit beyond the time of. South. 
d'OT'SKlNj n. The external skin. Beau. ^ FI. 
dOT-EKlP', V. a. To avoid by flight. B. Jcnsooi. 

dlTT'SKlRT, n. A suburb; border; outnart; out- 
post. “ The of the toNvn.” Clarendon. 

dl^T-SLEEP', V, a. To sleep beyond. Shak. 

ddr^SOAR' (-sar'), p. a. To soar beyond; to 
surpass in soaring. Gov, of the Tongue. 

dUT-Sdt^ND',t?.a. To exceed in sound. JJowmojic?. 

oOt— gtrXK'KIiE, v.a. To excel in sparkling; 
to sparkle more than* Byron. 

d^T-SPEAK', v.a. To speak something beyond ; 
to exceed. 

Rich stuffs, and ornaments of household, which 
X find at Ku<*h pmurt rate, that it oiUspetMX 
Piissuhstun <>t a Hulijuct. S?iak. 

dt^T-SPlN', ??. a. To spin out. B, Jonwii. 

dl(^T-SPORT', V. a. To exceed in sport. Shak. 

dOT-SPRf:AD' (-sprsa'), V. a. To extend ; to ex- 
pand ; to spread out. Pope. 

d^T-SPRlNG', V. a. To spring or cause to spring 
out ; to rise or issue out. Surrey. 

d^T-ST^ND^ v.a. y. OVTSTOOP ; pp. out«tand- 
ING, OUT8TOOD.I 

In To resist effectually ; to withstand. 

His own tworlc] • , . was sttre never to outstmd the first 
attack thiU was ipade. JPmH/tonref. 

2* To stand out longer than ; to exceed. 

I have mtstood my time. JSbak. 

d<3^T-STAND', V. n. To stand out, or protuborate 
firom the mam body. Johnson. 


dUT-STAND'ING, a. Existing abroad; unsettled; 
unpaid. Ouista 7 idmg debts.** Ch. Ob. 

OI^T-StAre', u. a. To surpass in staring; to 
face down ; to bro^vbcat ; to outface. 

I would out-aai e the sternest cy cs that look 

To will thee, lady. S7iak. 

dUT-START'lNG, a. Rushing forth. Craig. 

OUT— STEP', V. a. To step or go beyond. Smart, 

dUT-SToRM', V. a. To oveibear by storming ; to 
storm more than. S7nart. 

OUT '-STREET, n. A street in the extremity of 
a town or in the suburbs. Johnson. 

od^T-STRfiTCH', V. a. To extend; to spread out. 

dUT-STRETCUED' (odt-strecli'ed or out-stredit'), 
p. a. Extended ; stretched out. 

Out-atreiched he lay upon the cold ground. Milton. 

dUT-STRIDE', V. a. To suipass in striding. 
“ Outstridmg the colossus of the sun,” Jonson, 

dUTT-STRIP', V. a, [t. OUTSTRIPrED ; pp. OUT- 
STKIPFING, OUTSTRIPPED.] To leave behind m 
a race ; to go beyond ; to outgo ; to outrun. 

A fox may be outwitted, and a hare outstripped. L' Estrange. 

dUT-SUHT^LE (faut'ti), V, a. To surpass in 
subtlety. Beau, FI. 

dl^T-sOF'F^R, V, a. To suffer or endure more 
than. I)avena7it. 

OUT-SWeAr', V. a* To overpower by swearing. 

But wcTl outface them, and out-sioear them too. iSliak. 

dtJ'T-SWJtlAT', V. a. To sweat out. Beau. «§* FI. 

dOT-SWEET'EJN (-swSt'tn), v. a. To excel in 
sweetness. Shak, 

dUT-SWELL', V. a. To swell beyond or above ; 
to overflow. Ilewyt. 

t dT&T-TAKB', p7'€p. Except. Gou>er. 

dl^T-TALK' (-tdwk'), V. a. To overpower by talk. 

This gentleman will out-talk us all. Shah, 

dt)T-TfiLL', V. a. To tell or count beyond ; to 
exceed the reckoning of. Beau. »§• FI. 

t dli'T'TERM, 71. Outward figure. B. Jotison. 

ddT-TUUoW', V, a. To throw out. Spenser. 

oOt-ToNGUE' (- tang'), To bear down by 
noise. Shak. 

odT— TOP', V. a. To overtop ; to surpass. WiUiatns. 

t dt)T-U'{JURE (iidt-yQ'zhur), V. a. To surpass 
in exacting usury. * Pope. 

oO^T-vAl'UE (-vdl'yv), v. a. To exceed in value, 
estimation, or price. 

lie given us in this lifb an earnest of expected joys that 
ont-i'alws and tranisceuds all those momentary pleasures it 
requires us to fbrsake. itoylc. 

odT-vfiN'OM, V. a. To exceed in poison. Shak. 

dx)T-VfE' (-vi'), V. a. To exceed; to excel; to 
surpass ; to outstrip. 

For fulilrrt flocks on fViutPil plains 

1' uii Britain all the woild onlines. Pryth'n. 

otfT-VlL'LAlN (-lin), v. a. To exceed in villany. 
“ He hath out-rillaimd villany so fur.” Shak. 

dl)T-V<)IUR', r. a. To exceed in loudness of 
voice or clamor ; to oiitrour. Shak, 

C)i)t-VOTE', V. a. To conquer or exceed by vot- 
ing. “ Sense and appetite mf-t'ote rotn^oju** South. 

fdi&T-WAlT/, «. A subject for lamentation or 
much moaning. Chaurer. 

dl)T-wALK' (-wHk'), V. a. To exceed in walking ; 
to walk further, faster, or longer than. B. Jomon, 

dt^T'-wALL, w. 1. The outward wall of a build- 
ing; the external wall. Johiisoti. 

2. Superficial appearance. Shak, 

dOT'WA^RD. a, X. External ; exterior ; outer ; 
— opposed to inirard. 

Ch what mav man within him hida, 

Timiivh uiigi. 1 cm tin* out ward sitlvl Shak, 

2. Extrinsic; extraneous; adventitious. 

An miiwtml honor ftw an inward tfrfl. Shak, 

3. t Foreign; not civil or intestine. **An ottf- 

uoa/rd war.” Uayward. 

4. Tending to the outparts. 

The fire will fiirce its outH'nnf way. 

Or, in the prison iHmt, eonsuun# the prey, JOrptlt^. 


5. Carnal ; fleshly ; not spiritual. 

W' ■ < 111 1 . ’ V ‘•■'vaTl'' ' '! tri it ‘r’l i.;i Tiv 



Syn.— See Exterior. 

dUT'VVARD, 71, External form; the exterior. 
“ So fair an outward.** [it.] Shak. 

dUT'WARD, ad. To outer parts ; to foreign 
parts ; as, “A ship ouUoa7'd bound.” Johnson, 

OUT'WARD— BoDnd, a. t^Naut.') Bound outward 
or to foreign parts. Crahb. 

dlJrT'VVARD-LY, Externally; not inwardly , 
— in appearance ; not sincerely. Hooker. 

dUT'VVARD-NESS, 71. The State of being out- 
ward. ' Coleridge. 

dUT'WARDfj, ad. Towards the outer parts ; out- 
waid. — See Afteiiwakd, and Backwari). 

The hf»ht falhrcr on thorn rblack bodies] is not reflected 
uxituanh, live fiiteift ilic bmlies. JSricton. 

OUT- WASH' (-w5sh'), V. a. To wash out; to 
cleanse from, [r.] Wright. 

dUT-WATCtr (-w8ch'), v. a. To surpass in 
watchfulness ; to watch longer than. 

Whore I may oft outicntch the Bear. Milton, 

OUT- WAY', n. Way, or pass.igc, out. Fletcher. 

Gut-WeAr' (-wir'), V. a. \i, outwore ; pp. 
O L T WI3ARTN G , O UT WORN.] 

1. fTo wear out. 

IngloiiouB, unemployed, with age oirttoom. MxUon- 

2. To pass or spend tediously. 

By the ittrenni, if I the iiiprlit outivvar^ 

Thiii ‘?pent alieMilv. hew ahall nature hear 

The lieu s. ile!.ceiuliiijj and luietuiniil an I Pope 

3. To last longer than ; to outlast. Jo/msoih 

dXJT-WEA'RY, V. a. To weary out; to fatigue 
greatly. * Cowley. 

OUT— WfeED', V. a. To extirpate, as a weed; to 

oed out. S2}ense7\ 

oOt— WEEP', r. a. To exceed in weeping. Dryrkn, 

OUT- WEIGH' (but-vvu'), V. a. 1. To exceed in 
weight ; to preponderate ; to overbalance, 

Willina. 

2. To excel in value, influence, or import aiwe. 

Your truth to him outwmghs your love to me, Jiryden, 
tdlTT-WELL', e. d. To pour out. Spenser. 
t OUT- WELL', 7\ 71. To spring or flow out. 

IIiH marble heart Hueh ioft InipreNaion triea, 

'i'luit, iiudbt hla wrath, hib manly team ouUwll, JPtarfax* 

f3fJT-WENT', i. from outgo. Sec Outgo. 

Ol^T— WiriRL', V. a. To whirl faster than. Foimg. 

WHORE', V. a. To exceed in lewducss. 
t 6 x)t-WIn', V, a. To get out of. Spenser. 
01&T— WIND', V. a. To extriente ; to unloose. Aibm 
OtirT— wIng', V. a. To outstrip in flight. Garth, 

WiT', r. a. To overcome by stratagem ; to 
exceed in craft or .subtilty ; to cheat. 

After the death of Unibsim, Pnnipe^ found hiituielf/u// wit. 
ted by Ca'Bttr, and broke -altli him. Jh mh n. 

Ol^T-WORK' (-wUrk'), r, a, [/. outworkud, 
ouTWiioroiiT, outworking, oi tworkrh, 
ouTWRoi (JUT,] To exceed in forking; to 
work more t)r better than ; to tnitdo. B. Jonson, 

OT&T'WORK (iiflt'wUrk), 7i, (Fort.) A term ap- 
pliod to all the works eonstrueted beyoml the 
body of tlie place, as ruvtdiiies, teimiileK, eov- 
ered ways, horn-works, lunettes, Ac. Mtl. Huey. 

Syn, — Hee Fortification. 
ci^T-tVORN', p. a. Worn out ; effete. 

Th« outworn rite, tha old abuf«. Whuim. 

t dOT-WGRTH' (-wUrth'), v. a. To excel in worth 
value, or price. Shaki, 

OftT-WRftBT' v. a. To extort by vio- 
lence ; to wrest out. Spenser* 

^dT-WRfTB', p. a. To surpass or excel in writ- 
ing ; to write more or better than, Addison, 

1 5i3rT- WROUGHT' (-rlwt'), p. from cnttiptrrk. Out- 
I done; e.xeceded. B. Joa^tm. 

(jf'T-/ V Y, V, a. To excel in acting the «smy or 
'.implctmi ; to exceed in buffoonery. B. Jenuton. 


A, i, f, 6 , 0, long; A, I, 6 , 0, short; A, Igl, |, 9 , y, V, obscure; fArb, FAR. fA«T, fAIJ.; 
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OVER-BOLD 



Wiiter-oii/cl. 
(^Cinclus aquaticu'-.). 


du"Zl':h (6'zl), QI. {Or- 
tilth,) A TiAine com- 
mon to several species 
of the LmiiiOcin genus 
7V / dtts tOi ti ue thi ush- 
C'lj ns the black-ouzel, 
or blade-bird ; ^ the 

ring-ouzel, or ling- 
hlack-bird ; and the 
water-ouzel, or com- 
mon dipper. JBnt/. Cyc, 
b ' VA^ n, \ of ovum, [L.] Eggs.— See Ovum. 

O'VAL, a. [L. ovum^ an egg; It. ovale ; Sp. oval\ 
Fr. ovale.] Oblong and curvilinear ; resem- 
bling the longitudinal section of an egg ; ellip- 
tical. — See Oval, n. 

Ooal mndow^ one of the holes in the hollows of the 
ear. Crahb. 

6'VAL, n. A popular name for any curve figure 
resembling an ellipse, or the transverse section 
of an egg. 

Under this general definition of an oval is 
inchidod the ellipse, which is a regular oval. All 
other ti|»arGs which resGinble tlio ellip-.i*, tlioiisch with- 
out poshessinj? its properties, are classed under the 
same freneral derioinination ; as the 
ejfff-shciped and the peai -shaped ( a 

bodies. The three accompanying 
figures, A, B, C, are tUerefoio 
but only the first of them is an el- 
lipse. Francis. 

6-VAL-BU'M5N, n* [L. oxmm^ an egg, and alhxi- 
merij albumen.] The albumen, or white of an 
egg; — used in contradistinction to the albumen 
contained in the serum of the blood. Braude. 

9-VAL'I-FSRM, a. [oval and firm.] Having the 
* loiigitiulinal section oval, and the transverse 
circular ; oval-shaped. Maimdcr. 

0'Vj\L-LY, ad. In the manner of an oval. Saott. 
O'VAr^-SIlAPED (-bhapt), a. Having the form or 
shape of an oval ; oval. Loudon, 

O-vA'III-AL, ^ Relating to the ovar^^ of fe- 


Ci><D 


O-VA'Itl-AN, 
Q-VA'IlT-OfJS, a, 
ous food.” 


males. Wright, 

Consisting of eggs. “ Orari- 
Thomson, 


[L.l (Anat 
, JDw 



o-FJ'JiL&Jlf, n,; pi. ^ , 

* & Bot) An ovary, — See OvARY. DungUson. 

O'VA-Uy, w. [L. ovum, an egg; It. ovaja\ Sp. 
ovhrio'\ Fr. oraire,] 

1. {Aiiat.) One of the two organs in which 

the ova arc formed in oviparous animals ; an 
ovarium. Duntflimn. 

2. {Bot.) That part of tlie pis- 
til which (soutains the* ovules or 
future seeds ; an ovarium. Oray. 

JSCjT* in the figurG, a is the ovary, d 
the ovules, or rudimmitary seeds, b 
the style, c the sHgma. 

6'VATK, a. [L. ovaius ; omm, an 
egg ; It. orato ; Sp. oimdo.] ( Bot.) Shaped like 
an egg with the broader end downwards, when 
applied to solid bodies, but in plane aurfaci‘s, 
as leaves, like the longitudinal section of an 
egg, broader at the base than at the apex. Gray. 
o'VAT-y^D, a. Of an oval form ; ovate. Pennant, 
O'VATE-LAN'CSJ-Q-TiATE, a. {Bot,) Interme- 
diate between ovate and lanceolate. Limlky, 
0^ VATE-0b'l5ng, a. Oblong, as an egg ; in the 
shape of an egg, or with the end lengthened ; 
ovato-oblong. Maunder. 

6'VATK-SU'BtT-I.iATB, a. Having something the 
form of an egg and an awl, but most tending 
to the latter. Maunder, 

O-VA'TIQN, n, [X^. ovaiio, which Freund derives 
from ovo, to exult, but Riehardam and others 
refer to oxns, a sheep; It. ovaziom% Sp. orn- 
cion; Fr. ovation.} {Ant.) A lessor triumph 
among the Romans, granted to distinguished 
mllitury leaders, in which shocp were sacrificed 
instead of bullocks. uammond. 

d-VA'TO-.ei-Cir'Ml-NATR, a, (BoL) Egg- 
shaped and tapering to a point. Loudon, 

5-VA'TO-Cth-lN.DBA^CEOnS (-shva, 66). 
a. {BoU\ Egg-shaped, with a cylindrical 
figure. Loudon, 


6.vA”rQ-T>ftL'T0lD, a, 
larly egg-shaped. 


{Bot.) Triangu- 
Lomon, 


{Bot.) Roundly 
Loudon. 


6-VA^TQ-OB'LONG, a. Ovate-oblong. Smart. 

6-VA'TQ-RO-tOn'DATE, a. 

egg-shaped. 

t oV'jpL-TV, w. (Lowe.) See Owelty. WhUhaw. 

OV'EN (uvVn), w. [Goth. aulin\ A. S. o/bn; Dut. 
Qien , Ger. ojen , Dan. otn ; Icel. opi ; Sw- ugn ; 
Fin. — W.J^hvvi.] A cavity, of brick or 
stone work, usually arched, for baking bread, 
or for heating or drying various substances 
a term applied also to a chamber in a stove or 
range, and to an apparatus of tinned iron, used 
for baking. 

OV'EN-LESS, a. Destitute of an. oven. Qu. Rev. 

O'VRIl, prep, [Goth, afir, ttfar; A. S. ^ Fis. 
ofir', I)ut. oier; Ger. kber; Dan. om*; Icel. 
yjir‘, Sw. ofiver. — Ir. ar, formerly fair or fer. 
— Gi. iirfjj ; L. super. — Heb. *135?, to pass over.] 

1. Above, in. place; upon. “ The mercy-seat 

that is 0 ‘ver the testimony.” Ex. xxx. 6. 

2. Above, with regard to excellence, dignity, 
influence, authoiity, or value. 

Shawns: the advantages which the Christian world lias 
oil / lie IiiMl'u 11 Swip 

We will not have tliia man to reign over us. Luke xix. 1 i. 

3. Across ; from side to side. 

To ininp o>rr a sticam . . . implios to jump so as to be 
aho' 1 . ir, .uiil, ii\ the event, beyond it. Sniatt. 

4. Through, diffusively ; throughout. “ All 

the woild over.” Jlammond. 

5. More than ; upwards of. Cktrhe. 

^^OrcrnifTht is probably elliptical, implying — 

wliilo f am yet oner the night, or the night under mo, 
i.e. ill my power; hence it moans before night.'*'* 
Umart. 

JQF3- Over, in poetry, is often contracted to o’er. 

Stns* It has long been moio or less the custom in 
this country to use over instead of under, in tile sense 
of attested or signed by , as, “ over liia signature,” 
instead of “ luuhr his signature.” This iinpropor Uho 
of over IS noticed and censured by Mr. IMckering, in 
his Vocabulary of AmoiicauiMns,” published in 
IrtlB. Ho says, “A few ol our wntors still couiito- 
iianc.o this unwarrantable innovation ; but the piin- 
ciplo on which it is defmidod would uiiKottlo the whole 
language. The use of the word under In plirnHOfl like 
tboso, — ‘ n« vviote under (not over) the signature of 
Junius’; ‘ He publiHlied some pnpeis undet {not am) 
liiH own signature,’ — is as well cstaldlshed as any 
EiigliKh idiom.”-— “ Ho has loft evidence under his 
own hand.” hoclee. 

'Phis UHO of over for under is not yet entirely dis- 
contiiiued. ciuiumuhk .niun, which appealed in the 
“ Boston TiavHii*!,’' in \piil, 1857, thus begins: “A 
stntuiuotit piii|Mirtiii!r to li.ivu been made over niy sig- 
nature.”— See Unuer. 

O'Vpll, nd. 1. So as to be above the top, 

Goo»l inoiwure, pressed down, and shaken together, and 
running over, txtke vl. ys. 

3. From one to another ; from hand to hand. 

This g^thlen cluster tin* luiald <Ul!viu*ni to theTiiHun, 
Vho duUveieth it over to Ihut tiiiii that he hull ehoii.n. Jku on 

3, From side to side ; across ; athwart. 

A circular rim, above a fi>ot wren (7/v'ir. 

4. More than the quantity assigned ; into the 
bargain ; besidt'S. 

The ordiiituy Mildiers, h.ivin/: all tludr pay, and a month’s 
pay ///'/-r, were hi nC into tlieir coiintru-s. Jlaywaril. 

6. From a country beyond the sea. 

It hath a white biTry, but ia not brought over with the 
coral. Jiation. 

6. On the surface. ” Red all over, like nn , 

hairy garment.” (Jen. xxv. 25. | 

7. Throughout ; from beginning to end ; com- 
pletely. ** Have yon read over the letters ? ” Shak. 

I^'tihem arg««o»vrttW the topics of divine goodness and 
human weakness, yet how ttiflSng must be their plea! itouth. 

Alt over, above or upon in every place. — Over and 
abvve, besides : Iisyond what was first supposod or 
immodjntoly intended. — Ooerngain, once more. ” Po- 
ing that over again which hath Iwon done already,” 
Attarbury. Over against, opposite. “Oasr agmnst 
this church stands alargo hospital,” Addi'ion. ~ Orer 
md aver, with repetition ; repeatedly. ” Make thorn 
do It ootsr and over,*^ Tjoeke. 

^*Ta tdve over is probaMv elllptlcali implying 
a giving up of something, ns attempts or hopes, dec., 
or of a jM'raon to that which seems inevitnhlo.” Smart, 

ji®* Ooer is much used in composition, and with 
various ntcanirigs ; but more commonly with the sig- 
nMlrnrion of too, too mueh^more than enough^ ezeessj 
tthundanee. 

6'V?IR, a. 1, Past or beyond ; discontinued. 


Meditate upon the effects of anger; and the best time to 
do tlu 0 IS to louk back upou augur v> lieu tlie ht is ovar Jjaco7t, 

2. t Upper. ‘‘ Her ore/' lip.” Chaucer, 

O'V^R, V. a. To get over. [North of Eng.] Pegge, 

O-VlJll-A-BO^ND', V. n. To abound more than 
enough ; to be more than sufficient j to be in 
excess ; to suporabound. Phillips, 

O-V^R-ACT', V. a. To act more than enough. 

He overacted his part, his passions, when once let loose, 
were too impetuous to bo managed. Atterburfj, 

0-VJpR-ACT\ V. n. To act more than is requisite. 

You overact when you should undei do. B. Jorson. 

O-V^R-AF-FECT', V. a. To love too much. Ball, 

0-VRR— A^'I-TATE, v. a. To agitate, discuss, or 
controvert too much. “A business so over- 
agitated.” Bp. Ball. 

O'VJgIR-ALL!?, ??.. pi. A kind of loose trousers 
covering another pair. Smart, 

6-VRR— AN:§:-r'^:-TV, »i. Excessive anxiety.Ro^jre^. 

O-VRR— ANXUOUS (-Sngk 'slma), a. Too anxious; 
excessively solicitous. * Maunder. 

O-V^JR-ANX'IOUS-LY, ad. In a too anxious 
manner ; with excessive solicitude. Ash, 

O-VjpR-ARCH', V. a. To cover as with an arch. 

A pillared shade 

High overarcTied, and echoing walks betw'ccn. Milton, 

0-V^;R-AWE', V. a. [t. OVERAWED ; pp. OVEB.- 
AWiNO, OVERAWED.] To koop in awe ; to in- 
timidate 5 to subdue by fear. 


An effeminate prince, 
Wlioin like a schoolboy > on in i> ohj oive. 


SAai. 


O-V^IR— Aw'FfjL, a. Ahiriiiincf with excess of 
reverence. “ (Jx'er-axvjul ebteom.” Milton. 

O-V^IR-BAl'ANCE, V, a. To weigh down; to 
ovci power by weight ; to picponderatc. 

Deeds always over-balance, and downright practice speaks 
niui a plainly than the fUtrost pi oiessioii. South. 

6'V^R-bAL*ANCB, n. An excess ; more than an 
equivalent ; preponderant weight ; overpoise. 

WVrt* if [thojuduhil pou t*ibl<»im'd with lhi‘(M‘<*ntii(.,th!s 
union might «uwu lioan oi'tf-bolaiaciorthi iigitoliitiiit- 

Mariatone. 

O'V^R-bAr-R^N, a. Too barren; too sterile. 

t O-VlglR-BAT'TLB, a. [See BATTLE.] Too fruit- 
ful; exuberant. Booker. 

O-V^IR-BEAR' (-bdri), V. a. [a. overbore ; y/p- 
ovERUEARiNG, OVERBORNE.] To bear down by 
liower, severity, or pride ; to repress ; to over- 
power ; to subdue ; to prostrate ; to overthrow. 
Young l.uc‘rt(>h, in a riotous hvud, 

0\ i In ttf K > our oflicniri. Shak, 

0 -V 6 R-BRAR'IN«, 7 ?. «. 1. Bearing down; over-* 
poweriug ; oppressive ; iirostrutiug. ** [An] orer- 
hmrimj multitude of documents,” watts. 

2. Imperious ; lordly ; domineering ; as, An 
ox'erbettnng disposition or manner.” 

O-V^IR-BiSNI)', tJ. a. [e. OVERIIENT; pji. over- 
ben ill.VCi, OV13EBENT.] To beiid too much, or 
too intensely. Bonne, 

P* OVERBADE ; pp. OViniBID- 
1)1 NO, OVERBID.] To offer too much for ; to of- 
fer or propose to give more than the value or fair 
price of ; to bid more than iiiioth(*r, or more 
than has already been otfered for. Beau. ^ FI, 

O-VgiR-BLoW', V. a. [/. overblew; pp. over- 

BLO WIN a, O VE RB LOW .N.] 

1. To blow or dri\e away. 

Xicd with delight, tlu \ thus beguile- the W'oy, 

Until the hluaicring btnrm h c/< utdou n. Sfpenser, 

2. To cause to blow exeessively. 
ir. T was lu-w-hlosacmu <1, T did f»*ar 
MVbclf unvinithj «>1 Miiunilu*h hpriag, 

TfuiM «/'i //j/«Mvi iinii Hi‘idt*d, I am ratb«T 

I'lt to ttdmii his chimney than his Ih'U. Item*. Fl. 

O-V^R-BI-OW', V. n. {Xaut.) To blow so hard 
that the ship can bear no top-sails; — m»od of 
the wind. Diet. 

O'V^IR-B^^ARI), ad, [over ami 5o«rd. — See 
Bo\rd.] Off the ship ; out of the ship. 

Thi* »h{(> apruug aleak, and ohlliyed ut ti> tlirowjhe suna 
orerlsmrd. Mar, Jftet. 

V. a. To boil too much. Barto. 

C-vgR-BOIAy, a. Too bold; impudent; bare- 
faced ; brazen-faced. Aah, 
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D-V|:R~B6LT>'LY, ad. Too boldly. Bhak, 

o-V5U-BOEI\’E% p. tvom overhear. See Oyisiibeak.. 
O'V'gR-BOtjfN'TIl-OCs, a. Too bounteous. MiUon. 
5-VEtt~BK.EED',Z7. a. To breed to excess. Clarke. 

0-V?R’Br1m',27. n. To flow over the brim or edge. 

Till the cup of rage u'erbrinu ColcnJye, 

0-V5R-BRd\^', ». a. To hang over ; to impend. 

Strange shades ol*erbroio tlic valleys deep. Cullms. 
O-VgR-BUiLD', V. a. To have something built 


over. 

Terribly arched and nqnilme his hok, 
vn il oi>2) huit* a ith niw'it iniiwndiiig brow s. 
Disparted Chaos orerbutU exclaimed. 


Cou'jjer. 

JUilton. 


O-V^R-BUlLT', i. & p. from overbuild. 
t 0-V?;R~BULK', T. a. To oppress by bulk. Skak. 

0-V5R-BUR'I)EN (-(in), v. a. To load with too 
great weight *, to overload. Sir T. ^ore. 

O-V^R-BUR'DEX-sCmE, a. Too burdensome. 
d*VER-BU§'Y (-biz^e), a. Too busy. Smart. 

O-V^IR-BUY' C-bi'), n. a. To buy at too great a 
price ; to give too much for. JBp. Hall. 

0-V^:r-CAME% i. from overcome. See Overcome. 
O-VJgR-CAN'Q-P Y» V. a. To cover as with a canopy. 

A bank . . . , 

Quite ovei^cmopied with luscious woodbine. Shetk. 
O^VJgR-CARE, w.Excessive care ; anxiety. jDryc^en. 
O-VJgR-cARE'F^l^L, a. Careful to excess. Smart. 


6-V|;R-CAR'RY, V. a. To carry or hurry too far; 
to carry beyond moderate bounds. Hayward. 

O-VjpR-CARVE', V. a. To cut across. Chaucer. 


O-VJgR-cAST', V. a. [t. overcast; pp. over- 
casting, OVERCAST,] 

1. To cloud ; to darken ; to cover with gloom. 

The dawn is overcast, the morning lowers. AddisoTu 

2. To cast or compute at too high a rate. 

The king . . • did much overeat his fortunes. Bacon. 

3. To sew over, as the rough edge of a piece 

of cloth. Johmon. 


6'V]g:R-cAST, a. Clouded ; obscured. Maunder. 
O-VipR-CATCH', V. a. To overtake. Spenser. 

O-V^IR-oAu^TIOyS (- 8 * 1108 ), a. Cautious to ex- 
cess or more than is needful- Smart. 


d^yjgR-CHANij^E, n. Excessive chan^ or muta- 
bility ; fickleness ; inconstancy. mau. % FI, 

C-V^R-CHARgiE', 1?. a. [i. OVERCHARGED ; pp. 
OVERCHARGING, OVERCHARGED.] 

1. To charge or load too much ; to burden ; 
to surcharge. ** Guns overcharged'' Denham, 

Our language is ovef^Jiargcd with consonants. Pope. 

An agreeable story, sufficient to employ the memory with- 
out overchargitig it. Addison. 

2. To exaggerate; as, **To overcharge a de- 
scription.” 

3 . To put too great a debt upon ; to rate too 
high. 

O^iarcharging your free purses with large fines. Sheds. 

5^V^E-CHAR§JB, n. Too great a charge ; an ex- 
cessive charge. Gascoigne, 

0-V^;E-CLIMB^ (-klSiuOi To climb over. 

O-VgR-OLdtoS V. a. To cover with clouds, or as 
with clouds. Ahp. Laud. 

0-vjpR-CL5'5'^, V. a. To fill beyond satiety. Shak. 

G^VER-C^AT, n. An outside coat; a great-coat. 

d'V^R-OOLD, a, 1. Too cold or chilling. 

2. Too frigid or unimpassioned. An ocer- 
cold praise,” HaU. 

6^VJpR— COLD, n. Excessive heat or cold. Bacon. 

O-VJgR-COL'QR, v.a. To color too much. Rogef, 

O V^1R.-06m.B' (-kSm'), v. a, [i. OVERCAME; pp. 
OVERCOMING, OVERCOME.] 

X. To subdue ; to conquer ; to vanquish. 

That day he overeeme the STervR. Shak. 

Courage never to submit or yield. 

And, That Is eiUe, not to be mtarcome. Mdtem. 

2. To rise above ; to surmount. 

Little misfortunes that happened to them, wluch of them- 
selves they could never be able to overcome. Zaw. 

3. To overflow; to surcharge. 


The nnfUllowed glebe 

Yearly o'ercome* the granaries with stores. PhuZips. 

4. To come over or upon; to invade suddenly. 

Can such tliingf be. 

And nrrrro’iin us like a. summer’s cloud. 
Withoiituui u under r Shak, 

SyR. — See CoNuUER. 

0-V?R-C6mE' (-kum'), V. n. To gain the supe- 
riority ; to prevail. Horn. iii. 4. 

0-VJgia-CC)M'Jg:R (-kSm'er), n. One who overcomes. 

0-V?R-CuM'|NG, M, Act of one who overcomes ; 
conquest. Bp. Hall. 

O-V^JR-COAI'lNG-LY, ad. In the manner of a 
conqueror ; with s*uperiority. Afore. 

O-VJgR-CON'Fl-DENCE, n. Too great confidence ; 
excessive confidence. Ash. 

0-VJpR-C5N'Pi-DfiNT, a. Too confident ; pre- 
sumptuous; rash. Ash. 

6-VJg:R-C5ST’LY", G. Too costly. Prynne. 

O-VJgR-COlJNT', V. a. To rate or count too high ; 
to reckon above the true viilue. Shak. 

O-VgR-C^Y'JgR, V. a. To cover completely. Shak, 

6-V®R-CRED^U-LO0S, a. Credulous to excess ; 
too ready to believe. MUtofi. 

O-V^R-CROW', V. a. To crow over as in tri- 
umph ; to boast over. Spetiser. 

O'VJPR-dAre, u. G. To dare excessively. Warner. 

O'V^IR-DAR-IXG, G. Too daring. S/tak. 

0-V5R-DARK', ad. Till after dark, [r.] 

Whitcfield would wander through Christ-Church mcad- 
owa over-dw k. AT. JBnt. Itev. 

O-V^R-DATE', V. a. To date beyond the proper 
period. “ His overdated minority.” Milton. 

O-VJpR-DfiL'I-CATE, a. Delicate to excess; 
dainty ; squeamish ; mee. Bp. Hall. 

t O-VjgE-DIGHT' (-duO> P» Covered over. 
“With darkness overdight." Spe?iser. 

O-VJpR-DfL'l-^fiNT, a. Excessively diligent; 
pragmaticcd. Ash. 

O-VJgJR-Dd', V. a. [i. OVERDID ; pp. OVERDOING, 
OVERDONE.] To do more than enough. 

Any thing bo oirrdone is from the purpose of playing, 
whoso eud ... is to hold the mirror up to nature. Shak. 

0-V®R-d6', V. n. To do too much. 

Nature . . . much oftener overdoee than underdoes: you 
sh^ find twenty eggs with two yolks for one that has none. 

Ortw. 

O-V^R-DOSE', V. a. To dose excessively. Ash. 

O'VJpR-DOSE, n. An excessive dose. Wright. 

6-VJglR-DEAW', V. a, [t. OVERDREW ; pp. OVER- 
DRAWING, OVERDRAWN.] 

1. To draw for beyond the amount that is due, 

or that stands to one's credit in a banker's or 
merchant's account. Simmonds. 

2. To represent too strongly. Qu. Rev, 

O-VBR-DRAw'ING, n. The act of drawing be- 
yond one's credit. 

O-VJER-DRfiSS', V. a. To dress too much. Pope. 

C-V®R-DRlNK', p. To drink too much. Todd. 

O-VJpR-DRIVE', V. a. To drive too hard, or be- 
yond strength. Gen, xxxiii. 13. 

0-V5R-DR5Wn', V. a. To drown or drench ex- 
cessively, “ Her overdrozmed eyes.” Browne. 

d-VjpE-DRY', V. a. To dry too much. Burton, 

5- V9R-DfrE', a. Past the time of payment ; be- 

yond the date or assigned limit, as a bill of ex- 
<fliange or a note- Simmonds, 

0-V5;R-DY’E', V. a. To dye too much. Shak. 

6- V?R— fiA^GpR (-s'i^r), a. Too eager ; too ve- 
hement in desire ; excessively ardent. Goodman. 

O-VEJR— BA'GJJR-LY, ad. With too much eager- 
ness; too vehemently. MiUon. 

O-V^R-fiAR'NJgST, G. Excessively earnest. Shah. 

0-V^;r-EAT', V. n. To eat too much. Ash. 

0-V?;R— i5li'^:-GANT, a. Excessively elegant ; 
too elegant ; finical. Clarke. 

C-V^IR-fiMP^TY (-«m'te), v. a. To make too 
empty ; to exhaust, [r.] Carew. 


6-V5R-ES'TI-M ATE, 71. Too high an estimate , 
overvaluation. Nottozu 

O-V^R-llS'TI-MATE, r.G. To estimate too high; 
to overv’alue. Scott. 

6-VJER-SX-CIT'5D, G. Excited too much. 
6-V5R-^1X-CITE'M5 NT,?i. Excessive excitement. 

O-VJgIR— £X'airi§-iTE, a. Too exquisite; too 
nice, careful, or anxious. 

Peace, brother; be not over-eoqntisite 

To ca&t the fobhion of uncertain evils. MiUon. 


6-V?R-EYE' (o-v§r-l'), V, a. 1. To superintend; 
to oversee. Trag. of Solitnanand Perseda^ 1599. 

2. To observe ; to remark. Shak. 

O'VJPR-FALL, n. 1. A cataract, Raleigh. 

2. {Naut.) A shoal or bank lying near the 
surface of the sea, so as to endanger the safety 
of ships that approach it. Mar, Diet. 

0-V5R-PAR', ad. Too far. Shak. 

O-VJpR-FA-TiGQE', v, a. To fatigue too much. 

6-V?R--FA-TiGUE',n. Excessive fatigue, 

0-V?R-FEED', V. a. & n. To feed too much. 

0-V?R-FIERCE', a. Too fierce. Un. Autho7*s. 

O-VJpR-FiLL', V. a. To fill too full; to surcharge. 

O-VJpR-FLOAT', V. a. To cover with water, or 
as with water ; to overflow. 

T'r h.rt' ' ‘ f’h ’ —I'’ ~l ■ 1 •’ 'i» ' t' •'floats 

tv i 5 ■: I ^ .1 t' i .1 • I'ji Dryden. 


O-V^R— FLOUR'rSH, v. a. To flourish or adorn 
superficially. Shak. 

o-v^:r-flow' (-flsOj P- overflowed; 

pp. OVERFLOW^ING, OVERFLOWED*] 

1. To be more than full; to flow over the 
brim or margin. 

Ere yet with blood out ditches overflow. Drydeju 

2. To exuberate ; to aboun<L Rogers. 

6-V^:R-FL6w'. V. a. 1. To fill beyond the brim 
or margin ; to inundate ; to deluge ; to flood ; 
to submerge ; to drown. 

Now milk, that all the winter never fails, 

And, all the summer, overflows the pails. Dryden. 

2. To overrun; to overspread. 

Glanius overflowed the unhappy coast. Bryden. 

Syn.^To overflow bespeaks abundance; to man- 
dflie, still greater abundance ; to deluge, overwhelm- 
ing abundance with impetuosity. The river overflowed 
its banks, inundated the plains, and even deluged 
much of the country. 

o'V^lR-FLOw, w. 1. Inundation. “After every 
oversow of the Nile.” Arhuthnet. 

2. Exuberance ; superabundance. “ An over- 
sow of gratitude.” Broome. 

O-VgR-FLOW^lNG, n. Exuberance ; copiousness. 
“ The overflowings of their fancy." Denham. 


0-V®R-FL0W'ING,;3. g. 1. Inundating. 

2. Exuberant; abundant; copious; plenti- 
ful. “ An oveTflowing plenty.” Roge7'$, 

O-VJgR-FLOW'lNG-LY, Gtf. Exuberantly. Boyle. 
O-VgR-FLOWN', p. from overfly. See Overfly. 
O-V^R-FLC^SH', V, a. To flush too high. Smart. 
o-VglR-rLfjT'T^lR, V. a. To flutter over. Donne. 

0-V^R-FLY', V, a. U. OVERFLEW ; pp. overfly- 
ing, OVERFLOWN.] To fly over. 

A sailing kite 

Can scarce d^erjly them in a day and night. I>ryden. 

6-V?R-PC)ND^ a. Too fond ; doting. MiUon. 
0-V|:R-F0nd'LY, ad. “With too much fondness. 
O-V^R-FORCE', n. Excessive force. Dryden. 

O-V^R— FOR'WARD, a. Forward to excess ; pert ; 
officious. * Strong. 

O-V^R-FOR'WARD-NfiSS, n. Too great forward- 
ness ; pertness ; officiousness. Hale. 

O-VJgJR-FEfiE', a. Too free ; too familiar. Ash. 
6-V^:R-FREE'LY, ad. Too freely. Boyle. 


0-VgR™.FRETGHT' (-fr5t'), V. a. [i. OVERFREIGHT- 
ED ; pp. OVERFREIGHTING, OVERFREIGHTED, 
t oVERFRAUGHT.] To froiglit OF load too heavi- 
ly. “ A boat overfreighted with people.” Carew. 


Grief that does not sneak . , 

Whispers the o*erflrangJit heart, and bids it break. .v<«& 
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OVERLOOK 


OVER-FREQUEKT 

6- V 5R-FRE'aU5NT, a. Too frequent. Beau,^ FL 

O-Vgll-PUIEZB'. r. a. To cover over with a 
frieze. Hall. 

O- V^R-FEC’IT'FUL (-fidt'fiil), <z. Too fruitful; 
too luxuriant ; rank. I>ryden. 

O'V^R-FULL, a. Too full ; surfeited, Clarke. 

t O-VgR-GET', V. a. To overtake. Sidney. 

6-V?R-GJ LD', V, a. To gild over ; to varnish. More. 

0-V?R-GIRD', V. a. To bind too closely. Milton. 

U'VJg;R^GLAD^ a. Too glad ; very glad. Gower. 

0-VJ5R-GLANCE\ V. a. To glance or look hastily 
over. “ I liave omylanced the articles.” Shak. 

O-V^IR-GLIDE', V. a. To glide over. Wyatt. 

O-VflR-GO', V. a. [i. OVEliWEJfT ; J>p. OVERGO- 
ING, OVERGONE.] 

1. To surpass ; to excel ; to exceed. Daniel. 

2. To go over or cover, [ii.] Chapman. 

O-VJgR-GOXE', p. from overgo. Surpassed, f Op- 
pressed ; weighed do^vn ; subdued. Slim. 

O-VJpR-GOR^E', V. a. To gorge too much ; to glut 
even to loathing. Cowper. 

0-V?R— GRACE^ V. a. To grace too much; to 
decorate excessively. Beau. ^ FI. 

t O-V^R-GRAsseD' (-gr&st'), a. Having too much 
grass ; overgrown with grass. Spenser. 

0-V^;R-GREAT^ (“gi^tO, a. Too great. “An 
oreV’-great shyness of difficulties.” Locke. 

6-V^R— GREAT'NJpSS, n. Excessive greatness. 

O-V^R— GREED' a. Greedy to excess. Milton, 

t O-V^R-GREEN', V. a. To color favorably. 

For what care I who calls me well or ill. 

So you o'ergreen my had, my good allow? JSAdb. 

0-V5R-GR0SS', a. Excessively gross. Bacon. 

0-VJg:R-GR6w', V. a. [i. OVERGREW ; pp. over- 
growing, OVERGROWN.] 

1. To grow beyond ; to rise above. Mortimer. 

2. To cover with growth ; to overspread. 

Roof, and floor, and walls were all of gold, 

But overgrovm with dust and old decay. Spenser. 

O-V^IR-GRdW', V. n. To grow beyond the nat- 
ural size ; to grow too large. 

Him for a happy man I own 

Whose fortune is not overgroum. SUr^ft. 

D'VIJR-GRO WN, p, a. 1. Grovm too large ; gro^vn 
over. “ A huge, overgrown ox.” JJ Estrange. 

2. {NavA.') Applied to the sea when the bil- 
lows are unusually rough. Afar. DicA. 

O'VjglR-GROWTH, n. Exuberant growth; ex- 
cessive increase. Milton. 

o-v^r-hAle' (-hawi'), V. a. See Overhaul. 

t o'VJSR-hAjstd, n. Superiority ; the upper-hand. 
“ A great overhand on me.*' Sir T. More. 

O-V^R— HAN'DLB, V. a* To handle or treat too 
much ; to discourse of too much. 

Nay, then quoth Adon. you will fall again 

Into your idle over^hemdled theme- Shak. 

o-V?R-hAng', V. a. p, OVERHUNG ; pp. over- 
hanging, OVERHUNG.] To jut ovcr ; to im- 
pend over ; to be suspended above. Shak. 

O-VJpR-HANG', V. n. To hang or jut over, Milton. 

q.V^IR-HANG'ING, p. a. Inclining from the per- 
pendicular ; jutting or projecting over. 

0-V®R-HAP'PY, a. Too happy; enjoying too 
much happiness. Cotton. 

O-VJSR-hArd', a. Excessively hard. Ash. 

o-VJglR— HARD'EJNT (-dn), V. a. To make too hard; j 
to harden too much. Boyle, 

O-VgR— HAR'D Y, a. Too hardy ; excessively JGbrm, 
bold, daring, or confident. Gascoigne. 

0'V®R-hAste, n. Too much haste. Bacon. 

5-VBR-HAS'T1-LY, ad. . In too great a hurry. 

o-VgR-IIAS'Tl-Nfess, n. Too much haste ; pre- 
cipitancy ; over-haste. Rereshy. 

O-VpR— IIAS'TY, a. Too quick; too hasty; pre- 
cipitate; rasli. Hammond. 

6*V5R-hAul', V, a. 1. (Haut.) To gain upon 
rapidly ; to overtake. 

We are overhauling that ship very iiuit. jtfar. Diet. 
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2. To examine, as a vessel, person, or thing, ' 

“ He overhauled my account,” Johnson , , 

3. t To draw or sprtMd over. Spenser, 

Fo otrrhanl a taibit\ (JVaut.) to lot s^o the tall and 

pull on tile leading paita»,>o as to separate the bl(*eh>. 
— Ft) overhaul a rope, to pull a part through a bhick, 
so iib to make slack. 

O-VBR-IIEAD’, Gfif. Above the head; in the ze- ; 
nith or the ceiling ; above ; aloft. ; 

O-V^R-HEAR', t*. a. [f. OVERHEARD; pp. OVER- J 
HEvitiNG, OVERHEARD.] To heat privately or ; 
by chance, — particularly what was not meant . 
to be- heard. 

Tlie witness, oiei hearing the word “pillory" repeated, 
slunk ay ay pn% ately . Addison. 

O-V^IR-IIE.IT', V, a. To heat too much. Addison. 

0-VBR-IiEAV'Y, a. Too heavy. Sir T. More. 

t O-VjpR-IIELE', V. a. To cover over. B.Jonson. 

t O-V^R-HEND', V. a. To overtake. Spen&er. 

0-V5R-HIGH' (-hi'), a. Too high ; to too great 
an altitude. “ Looking over-^highJ'* Drayton. 

O-VjpR-HlGH'LY (-hi -), ad. Too much ; too 
greatly. “ Over~kighly commended.” Raleigh. 

t O-V^E-hIp', V. a. To jump over. Fryth. 

O-VgR-HON'eST-LY (-JSn'est-le), ad. With fas- 
tidious honesty. * Dryden. 

6-VBR-HtJXG', a. Hung or covered over. 

O-VfiR— IN'PLU-^NCE, v. a. To influence too 
much- Life of Sprat. 

O-V^IR— IN-FORM', V. a. To exceed in dimension ; 
to fill too full. 

The wit so exuberant tliat it over-informs its tenement. 

Johnson. 

0-V?lR—IS'syE (-Ish'sha), n. An excessive issue, 
as of bank-notes. ' D. Webster. 

O-VgR—jjSAL'oyS, a. Jealous to excess. Shak. 

V. a. 1. To rejoice unduly ; to 
please beyond measure ; to delight too much. 

TTe nuts "HU cr>n^(^e’^'*e in God ''nV 

.'■/•‘“tJ ‘i” r.!j» ui t 'i' . < , ' <>i Kill.) • '‘.'i .'a 
I : II r i IJ . 'in .i/r. 

2. To rejoice or please greatly. 

The bishop [was] partly astonished and partly overjoyed 
with those speeches. Hayward. 

C'V^R-Jd'V’, n. Excessive joy ; transport. Shak. 

0-V?R-J5tED' (-jbid'), p. a. Filled with joy or 
transport ; exceedingly glad. 

6-V5R-Jt3’MP', V. a. To jump over. Roget. 

O-V^1R-j0st', a. Scrupulously just. Milton. 

O-VjpR— KIND', a. Too kind; unnecessarily or 
excessively Kind. Shak. 

0-VBR-KIND'NJISS, n. Excessive kindness. S7taA. 

O-V^IR-KNOW'ING (-no'-), a. Too knowing or 
cunning. “The understanding over-knowing, 
misknowing, dissembling.” Bp. Hall. 

O-VBR-LA'BOR, V. a. {i. OVERLABORED ; pp. 
OVERLABORING, OVERLABORED.] j 

1. To harass with toil. Dryden, 

2. To execute with too much care. Johnson. 

0-V|:R-LADE', V. a. [t. OVBRLADED J pp. OVER- 
LADING, OVERLADEN.] To lad© too muchj to 
overburden; to overload. Suckling. 

0'V®R-LAND, a. Performed or carried on by 
land, not by sea. Ed. Rev. 

5'V|;R-LAND-lgIR, n. One who travels over re- 
gions or lands. Tait. 

0-VJ1R-LAP', V. a. To lap or fold over. 

The upper bill of the parrot overlaps the lower. Paley, 

0-V®R-lAp'PING, n. The act of lapping or fold- 
ing over, or the part which overlaps. 

This hook and overlaming of the bill could not be spared, 
for it forms the very instrument by which the bird climbs. 

raley. 

6-VJ;R-LAR9^E', a. Too large ; too great. CoUier. 

0-V5R-LAR^E'N^;SS, n. The quality of being 
too large. Cheyne. 

t O-V^IR-lAsH', V. n. To proceed to extremes ; 
to exaggerate. Barrow, 

t 0-V®R-LASH'ING, n. Excess. 

Before whoso bar we shall once g^ve an account of all our 
overlaidimgs* JSp. JlaU. 


1 6-VgR-LA3iriXG-LY, ad. ^Vith exa^er«tion; 
extravagantly. * Brerewood. 

O-VgU— LATE', a. Delayed too long ; too late. 

i>uch an act a®, can scarce be expiated with floods of ortr- 
to/ca teura. £ip. JiaO. 

O-V^R-LAY’ (-la'), v a. [l. OVnilLAlD ; 2p. <dVTP.il- 
LtYIXG, OVERLAID.] 

1. To reach from c.ne to the other side of; t© 
span ; to cover. 

And oinlay 

With this portentous bridge the dark ab> bS. Jidton, 

2. To cover the surface of. “ Cedar, or ei laid 

with gold.” Milton. 

3. To hide or obscure by covering. “ A cloud 

his beams doth overlay f* Spenser, 

4. To oppress by something incumbent; to 
smother by too close covering. 

.\nd this woman's child died in the night, bocau£>e she 
oierlaid it. 1 JCingt- iii. 10. 

The new-born babes by nurses oi erlaid, Uiydvn. 

5. To crush ; to overwhelm ; to overpower. 

The strong Emetnus came in Arcite’s aid. 

And Pulauiun uitli odds was overlaid. firgden. 

In preaching, no men buceeed better than those who trust 
to the fund of their own reason, advanced, but not orei laid, 
by their comtneicc w ith bookti. Sicijt, 

6-vyR-LAY''JgR, n. He who, or that which, o\er- 
lays. 

0-V5R-LAY’'mG, w, A covering. xxxviii. 17. 

O-ViglR-LEAP', V. a. To leap over ; to pass over, 
as by a leap or jump. 

, ^ And, m contempt. 

At one slight bound high oi'erleaped idl bound. Milfon. 

0-VBR--L£ARN'BD-NJEsS, n. Too much learning 
or knowledge. Chapman. 

O'V^lR-LfiATII-^R, n. Upper-leather. Shak. 

0-V^iR-LfiAV'EN (-Icv'vn), v. a. 1. To swell out 
too much, as if with leaven. B. Jonson. 

2. To mix too much with; to corrupt. Shak, 

5- V^R— lIb'BR’-A^* Too liberal; too free; 

abundant to excess. Wright 

O-VBR-LlB'JgR-AL-LY, ad. With too much lib' 
erality ; too freely. " Milton. 

O-V^R-LICK', V, a. To rub or pass the tongue 
over ; to lick over. TurhermU. 

O-V^R-LIE', V, a. p. OtTSHLAY ; pp. OVERLYING, 
OVERLAIN.] To lie upon or over. Phillips. 

0-V|!R— LIGHT' (-lit'), Too strong light.BaGon. 

O- V^R— LIGHT', a. Tootrifling. **'Eyex ovet'-Ug/U 
and merry.” Ascham 

1 0'V?R-L|-Nj5SS, n. Carelessness. Bp. Hall 

0-V?R-lInkED' (-nngkt'3, a. Fastened by links 
one over the other. Hakluyt. 

0-VJpR-LlVE', V. a. To survive ; to outlive, Sidney. 

O-V^R-lIve', w. To live too long. Milton. 

6- VBR-lJv'JgR, n. One who overlives another ; 

a survivor. Bacon, 

d-VJJR-LOAD', V. a. p, overloaded; pp. over- 
loading, OVERLOADED.] To load With too 
much ; to burden ; to overlade. Young. 

0-V5R-L<3§i'J-CAL, a. Too logical. MiU<m. 

0-V^;R— l6nG', a* Too long. Boyle. 

O-VJglR-LOOK' (-lak'), V, a. p*. OVERLOOKED ; yip. 
overlooking, overlooked.] 

1. To view from a higher place. 

Off with his head, and set it on York gates, 

So York may overlool: the town of York. Shak. 

2. To be on more elevated ground than. 

“ The pile overlooked the town.” Dryden. 

3. To' see from behind, or over the shoulder 
of, another. 

I will do it with the same respect to him as if ho were aiir« 
and overlooking my paper while I write, Dryden, 

4. To look over carefully ; to peruse. 

Would I had overlooked the letter. Shak. 

6. To supervise ; to superintend ; to oversee. 
He was present in person to overlxtok the magistietes. Sjienser. 

6. To look beyond or by ; to pretend not to 
see ; to tolerate ; to wink at ; to excu'ap. 

Tn vain do we hope that God will overtook such high con- 
tradiction of sinners. Rogore. 

7. To disregard ; to neglect ; to omit ; to slight. 

They overtook truth iu the judgments they pass on sdver- 
Bity and prosperity, Jrertwrjf. 
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8. t To bewitch or enchant by looking upon ; 
a power supposed to be possessed by witches. 
Vile womi^ thou wast o'tirlodked even in thy birth* Shak* 

0-VER-LOOK'pi (-ICik'er), n. One veho overlooks ; 
a supervisor ; a superintendent. Simmonds, 

D'V5R-l66p, w. (Xaut) Orlop. Makigh. 

D-V^IR-LOVES ??, a. To love too mncli. 

By nature wc are os prone to overvalue as to overlove our- 
selves. South. 


Too low. 


Chaucer. 


Too luscious; 
Bacon. 

Shah. 


Bp. HaU. 

2. Cursory ; superficial, [Scotticism.] Karnes. 

3. Excessive ; too muck, [e.] Coleridge. 


tO-V6R-LOW^ a. 

O-Vj^R-LtiS'CIOlTS (lush'ys), a. 
excessively sweet. 

O V?R-LCsT'Y, a. Too lusty. 

O VJPR-LY, a. [A. S. oferlice.'\ 

1. f Careless. 

2 . * 

3. 

tO'V?R-LY, ad. 1. Carelessly; slightly. Bailey. 

2. Extremely ; very- Chambers Joutmal. 

0-VJB:r-LY'ING, p. a. Lying over or upon. 

OoerlyiuiT rocksj (Oeol.) rocks which appear lying 
over, or interaperseo among, the stratified rocks ; in- 
terjected rocks. Ogiloie. 

O-V^R-MAG'NI-FY, v. a. To magnify too much ; 
to enlarge excessively. Bp. Kail. 

O-VJgR-MAL'A-PEET, a. Too malapert. Prynyie. 

t O-VJgR-MAN'NJgR, ad. Excessively. Wichliffe. 

0-V^:a-MARCH', V. a. To march too far. 

The prince’s horse were overmarched. Baker. 

0-V|;R-MAST^Jg:D, a. (Xaut.) Having masts too 
lofty, or too bulky ; top-heavy. 

Cloanthus. better manned, pursued him fast. 

But his c*ermaeied galley checked his haste. JJryden. 

6-V5R-MAs'T®R, o. To overpower; to sub- 
due ; to conquer ; to master. BaVdgh. 

0 -V?R-mAtcH', v- To be too powerful for; 
to conquer ; to overpower ; to subdue. Milton. 

O'V^IR-MATCH, n. One having superior powers ; 
one who is more than a match. ** Spain is no 
overmatch for England.” Bacon. 

Matches and overmatelieal These terras are more applica- 
ble elsewhere than hero, and fitter for other assemblies than 
this. J>. Webster. 

0-VJpR-Mi5A§'URE To measure 

or estimate too largely. Bacon, 

0 'V 5 R-MjSA§-yRE (-m«zh-ur), n. Something 
given over the due measure ; a surplus. Milton. 

O-VlglR— MEEK', a. Too meek. Uncertain Authors. 

O-V^R— MfeR'lT, n. Excessive merit. Bacon. 

O-VjpR-MfiR'RY, a. Excessively merry. Shah. 

0-Vje;R-Mj6R'Rl-LY, ad. Too merrily. Chaucer. 

0- VJgIR-Mic'KLE, a. [A. S. ofermiceL'\ Over- 
much. [N. of Eng.] Todd. 

^O-VjpR-lVllGHT' Overmuch. Wichliffe. 

1- V:gR-MrX', V. a. To mix too much. Creech. 

O-VER-MfiD'jpST, a. Too bashful ; too diffident. 
« Omr-modest suitors.” Hales. 

O-V^R-MOD'^ST-LY, ad. Too modestly. 

O-V^R-MOIst', a. Too moist ; too humid.J?aco«. 


O-V^lR-MCilST'VEB, n. 
moisture. 


Too great a degree of 
Bacon. 


t 6-V^1R-M5RE', ad. Moreover. Chaucer. 

t6'V?lR^M:6R'RQW, n. The day beyond or fol- 
lowing to-morrow. BihU^ 1551. 

ir O'Y^IR-MOST, ad. Over the rest. Fabyan. 
0-V5JR-M(5teT', V. a. To soar beyond. Shah. 

'O-VJglR-MO'OH', a. Too much ; more than enough. 
** Neither did he overmuch labor.” Raleigh. 

ad. In too great a degree. 

B« not righteous Ofoermmeh. EccUs. vii. 1C. 

0-V?E-Sr&CH', n. More thaa eaough. Milton. 
t 0 -VS!R-m0ch'N 5SS, n. Superabimdanoe. 

Superlation and overmvehness amplifies. B* Jtmson. 

V. a. To multiply or repeat 
too often. Bp. Mall. 


1 6- V^IR-MC’L'TI-TUDE, V. a. To exceed or sur- 
pass in multitude or number. MiUoyi. 

6-VJg:R-X\ME\ v.a. To name over in a series. 
“ I pray thee ocername them.” Shah. 

t 0-V^:R-NAME^ V. a. To o%'ertakc. Chaucer. 

O-VpR-NEAT', a. Neat to an excessive degiec ; 
unnecessarily neat. Clarke. 

0-VJpR-NiCE', a. Too nice ; nice to excess. Gay. 

O V^lR-NfOE'LY, ad. Too nicely. Congreie. 

1 0-\'^:R-NiGHT' C-nlt'), n. Night before bed- 
time. “I had given you this at overnight J* Shah. 

6-Vi:R-NlGHT', ad. Through the night : — in the 
evening, or in the evening before. Turherville. 

O-VjpR—NIP'PlNG, a. Too nipping. Bohnshed. 

O-V^R-NOl^E', V. a. To overpower by noise. 

No mirth or music [would] ouemoise your fears. Cowley. 

O-V^R—NU'M^R-OtJs, a. Too numerous ; re- 
peated too often or too frequently. Grew. 

0-VeR-QF-FEND'|lD, a. Too much offended. 
“ These over-offended ladies.” Spectator. 

t O-vyR-OF^FJCE, V. a. To lord or domineer by 
virtue of office. Shah. 

0-V?;R-QP-FI''CI0US (-of-ftsh'vs), a. Too offi- 
cious ; too importunate.* CoUier, 

O-VgR-PAINT', V. a. To paint, color, or describe 
too strongly. 

Him whom no verse overpairm. BRll. 

6-V5R-PAM'PjpR, V. a. 1. To pamper too much. 

2. t To clothe luxuriantly. Drayton. 

t O-V^IR-PART', V. a. To assign too high a 
part to. Shah. 

0-V5;R-PASS', V. a. \i. OVEEPASSED, OVEEPAST ; 
pp. OVBRPASSINa, OVERPASSED, OVERPAST.] 

1. To pass over ; to cross ; to traverse. 

A wide river’s bank, 

Which I must needs o'erpass. jDryden. 

2. To pass through ; to experience; to suffer. 
“ The perils that he hath overpassed.** North. 

3* To pass by unheeded; to neglect; to dis- 
regard ; to overlook. 

It was a very common word, though Dr. Johnson has 
wholly overpassed it. 7Vdd. 

0-VJg:R-PAs'SIQN-4.TE, a. Too passionate. 

O-V^R-pAsT', p. a. Gone ; past ; discontinued. 

Pause till this heat be somewhat overpast. JDrayton. 

O-V^lR-PA'TI^N'l’, a. More patient than is need- 
ful ; too patient. Wright, 

0-VjpR-PAY' (-pa'),tJ. a. It. OVERPAID ; pp. OYER- 
PAYiNO, OVERPAID.] To pay too mucu for ; to 
pay beyond the value. 

You have yourself your kindness overpaid. Bryden. 

t 6-V^1R-PEBR', V. a. To oveilook. Shah. 

O-VJPR-PEO'PLE, V. a. To overstock with people 
or inhabitants. Wright. 

t o-V^R-PfiRCH', V. a. To fly over. ShaM. 

o-V^R-PfiR'JgJMP-TO-RY, a. Too peremptory. 

O-VJ^JR-p^r-SUAdB', V. a. Tc persuade too much, 
or against inclination. 

Like* him who, being in good health, lodged himself in a 
physician ’b house, and was o\ e/^^rsuw/ec/ b> Ins landlord to 
take phj sic, of which he died. Diydm. 

O-V^iR-PfiS'TSR, V. a. To pester or plague to 
excess ; to be a pest or a plague to. Raleigh, 

O-VjpR-PlO'TURE, V. a. To exceed the repre- 
sentation or picture of. She [Cleopatra] . . . 
o*erpicturing that Yenus.” Shah. 

O-V^R-PLEA^B', V. a. To please too much ; to 
gratify to excess. Bacon. 

O'VjpR-PLfirs, w. That which remains more than 
enough ; excess ; surplus ; surplusage. 

A groat deal too mneh of it was made, and the orerplm re- 
mained still in the mortar. BBatranye. 

O-V^IR-PLY', V. a. To employ too laboriously or 
intently. Milton. 

0-V55R-P0I§E',t?. a. To overbalance ; to outweigh. 

0'V^R-P5I§B, n. Preponderate weight. Dryden. 

o-VJgJR-POL'lSH, V. a. To polish too nicely. ** A 
style overpolished** BlackwaU. 

O-VJglR-PON'DJgR-OtJ'S, a. Too weighty or pon- 


derous ; too burdensome. “ An unfit and over^ 
ponderous argument.” Miltoyi, 


0-V5R-P0ST', V. a. To get quickly over. Shah. 

0-VJpR— PO'T^NT, a. Too potent or powerful; 
too strong. “ Ocer-potent charms.” Milton. 

0-V5;r-p6W'ER» 1'* [«• overpowered; 

OVERPOWERING, To be too 

powerful or stroni; ; lo '..‘•k by force; 
to bear down ; to suppress ; to prostrate ; to sub- 
due. “ Much light overpowers the eye.’* Boyle. 

Known in arms 

Not to be overpowered. Milton, 

0-VJglR-PO\V'|:R-iNG,^. a. Bearing down by su- 
perior power ; subduing. Watts, 

0-V?R-PoW'jpR-lNG-LY, ad. With superior force. 


0-VER-PRAI§'[JVG, n. Bestowal 
praise or commendation. 

Serp( •!' .’ll '/'r i”tf y- ■ 1, ■ ’ . - ii' 
The i. t". i. 'i: » 


of too great 
.■■,.1 1 Milton. 


O-VER-PRESS*, V. a. 1. To bear upon with irre- 
sistible foice ; to overwhelm; to crush. “ Or<?r- 
pressed with nature’s heavy load.” Dryden. 

2. To overcome by entreaty ; to press or per- 
suade too much. Johnson. 


O-VJpR-PRIZE', V. a. To value at too high a price. 

Grant me, ‘i »’• ' 'i . ‘ si- . ■' i’ ’ 

Nor hie tu ^ ^ i.i, . ■.•■l.. ' Boyse. 

0-V^!R— PR(3MPT', a. Prompt to excess. Smith. 

O-VgR-PROMPT'NjpsS, n. Excessive promptness 
or readiness ; hastiness ; precipitation. Males. 

0-V|;R-PRO-P6r'TIQN, v. a. To make of too 
great a proportion. Smart. 

0-V?R— PR6V*{-D?NT, a. Excessively provident. 

An over-provxdent fiither makes a prodigal son. Gar^ ick. 

O-V^IR-PRQ-VOKE', v. a. To provoke too much, 
or to too great a degree. Bp. Mall. 

0-VjpR-aUBLL', V. a. To queU or subdue; to 
beat down ; to subject. Bp. Mall. 

0- V?lR-aUi'Jf T-N£ss, n. A too quiet state. An 
inquietude in over-quietness,** Browne. 

0-V^)R-RAKE', V. a. (Naut.) To break in upon, 
as waves over a vessel’s head, when she is at 
anchor with her head to the sea. Mar, Diet, 


O-V^R-RAn', i. from overrun. See Overrun. 

O-V^R-RANK' (-rSngk')j Too rank; too luxu- 
riant, “ It produces overranh birds.” Mortimer. 

O-V^R-rAte', V. a. [i. overrated ; pp, over- 
rating, OVERRATED.] To rate at too much ; 
to estimate too highly. 

He [Waller] overrated his own oratory. Johnson, 

0-V]pR-REA0H’, V. a. 1. To reach beyond in any 
direction ; to reach over. Beddoes. 

2. To gain a superiority or advantage over, 
by sagacity or craftiness ; to surpass in extent of 
foresight ; to deceive ; to circumvent ; to cheat. 

A man who had been matchless held 

In cunning, ot e/7 eoc/iee^ where least he thought, Milton, 

3. To overtake. Shah. 

0-V]gR-REACH', V. n. To strike the hinder feet 
too far forward, so that the toes strike against 
the fore shoes ; “ applied to horses. Far. Diet. 

O’VJ^R-REACH, n. (Fan'iery.) The act of strik- 
ing the heel of the fore foot with the toe of the 
hind foot a strain or swelling of the master- 
sinew of a horse. Wright. 

O-V^R-RBACn'^IR, n. One that overreaches ; a 
deceiver ; a cheat. Johnson. 

t O-VjpR-READ', V. a. To peruse. Shah. 

0-V5R-r£ad'1-LY, ad. With too much readi- 
ness ; too readily. Wright. 

0-V5R-RfiAD'l-Nl^4SS, n. The quality of being 
over-ready ; excess of Teadiness. Wright* 

0-V?R-RfiAD'Y, a. Too ready. Wright. 

O-V^lR-RftCK'ON (-r«k'kn), V. a. To reckon or 
estimate too highly. Bp. HaU. 

t O-VBR-RfiD’, V. a. To cover over with red. Shah* 

O-V^R-RfeNT', tJ. n. To rent for too much; to 
demand or exact too high a rent. ^ani^r. 
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U-V^H-RlcH', a. Excessively rich. Young, 

0-V^K-IiiDli', r. a. [^. ovEjuioDE ; pp, over- 
biding, OVEllltlDDEN, OVEBliODE, Or OVERBID.] 

JL To ride over. 

The carter oi emrlden with his cart. Chaucer, 

2. To ride too much, too far or too fast. 

“ The hors.e was oi vrridden.^^ Todd. 

3. To ride beyond , to puss in riding. 

My lord, I oi u »*ot/c him uu the way. iSftak, 

0-V?R-RiGHT'EOrS (-il'chiia), a, E-ighteous 
o\ ermuch. Roget. 

O-VgR— Ri(,i'jD, a. Too rigid; too strict. Ash. 

O-V^R—RIG'OR-OUS, a. Too rigorous. Prgnne. 

o-V|:r— RIPE', a. Too ripe ; excessively ripe. 

Thy years axe ripe, and ot'er-> ipc. Mdton. 

O-V^R-RI'PEN (-rl'pn), r. a. To make too ripe. 
“Like oiernpened corn.'* tikak, 

O-VJEIR-ROAST' (-rost'), v, a. To roast too much. 

Then feed it with such overroai>Uid flesh. ShaL. 

O-VJglR-RtJLE', t>. a, \i, overruled ; pp, over- 
ruling, OVERRULED.] 

1. To control or influence by predominant 
power *, to have the control of ; to govern. 

He . . . ordained thy will 

Uv natiue free, not ot n ruled by fate 

Inevtncable or strict iieceiisit>. Milton. 

2 . To govern with high authority. Eayward. 

3. {Law.) To annul; to make void; — to de- 
cide against the opinion of the minority. Bouvie7\ 

O-VJpR-RtiL'jpR, n. One who overrules. 

O-V^R-Rl^L'lNG, p. a. Governing with^ superior 
power; directing; controlling j r)'-''vvPing ; pre- 
aominant; as, “An overruling lb .;vi-L''Uv.i .” 

Syn.— See Prevalent. 

O-VgR-RirN', V. a. [j. overran ; pp. overrun- 
ning, OVERRUN.] 

1. To run or spread over. 

The chniingf cold did ovemm their bones.* Surrey. 

2. To ravage by incursions ; to rove over in. a 
hostile manner ; to occupy or take possession 
of, as invading enemies. 

T’y’' ■' w'n ®t 7’ ir’'’*’s *0 
l!v ■■!. "I A 

L. .{I ciii u * •. • :m <i ! ' O'. 1 . '.<* win. MxJUotu 

3. To cover in crowds or swarms ; to run over 
in great numbers. 

Were it rot -n:!** the i'pce^i'a'int labors of this Industrious au- 

'Lhiieu'roiiJ, Exxpt would be oi'ernm with croco- 
diles. Addison. 

4. To injure by treading down. Joh/iso?i. 

5. {Printing.) To run beyond a certain, length 
by reason of insertions; to change in posirion, 
as tyiies, by transferring tlicm fiom one lino, 
one column, or one page to another. Adams. 

O-VipR-RtS^N', V. n. To overflow. Smith. 

O-VJgR-RtJN'JNJeiR, n. One who overruns. 

0-V5R-SCRt!J'-PlT-L6s'l-TY, ) Excessive 

0-ygjR-SCR(!l'PlT-LOUS-Nj&SS, > scrupulousness. 

O-V^lR-SCRdT'Pn-LorJS, a. Too scrupulous. 
“ Oi>cr-scr%t.ptihus altontion.” Armstrong. 

fO'V^lR-SCtS’TCHT, a. Much flogged. Shah. 

U'VgR-SEA, a. Foreign ; from beyond sea ; 
transmarine, [r ] Wilson. 

O-VlJR-SEAROn', u. To look or search over; 
to search through ; to examine. “ When I had 
oversearohed all my book.” Sir T, More. 

0-VglR-SBA'§ON, v.a. To season too much; to 
give too high a relish, savor, or taste to. 

Had I been ouprseasoned, with base anger. 

And suited all occasions to my mischiefs. JBsau. tr FL 

0-V]@R-SEEt', V. a, \i. oversaw; pp. oversee- 
ing, overseen.] 

1. To- watch over ; to observe carefully ; to 
superintend ; to supervise ; to survey ; to inspect. 

She, without noise, will oversee 

Ills children and Ins family. JOrj/den. 

2. tTo overlook; to pass by unheeded. 

I, who resolve to oversee 

No lucky opportunity, BudUbrees* 

3. fTo blind , to deceive ; to delude. 

Yet reason tells us parents arc o''erseen 

When with too *5<Tiet a rein they do hold in 

Their child\ afti efoin * Taylor, 

n. One who oversees ; a superin- 


tendent ; a supervisor ; an inspector ; an officer l 
who has the caie or superintendence of any 
matter, as a literary 6.omin..iy, the por.r, See. 

0-VJpR-SE'51^"SMlJ^j w. The office or station of 
an overseer. Qu. Rev. 

o-VgR-SEETHE', r. a. To seethe or boil over, j 
Your stately seas . . . glow, 

And oi ei teethe their banks with springing tides. P.Fletchtr. 

O-V5IR-SELL', V. a. [t. oversold ; pp. oveb- 

; SLLLiNG, o\kusold.] To scil at too high a 

J price ; to sell for too much. Drgdcn. 

j 0 -V 5 R-SET', f. a, p. overset ; pp. ovebset- 
TING, overset.] 

1. To turn or throw from the basis or founda- 
tion : to overturn ; to upset. 

The tempests met. 

The sailors mastered, and the ship o'erset, Dryden. 

2. To subvert ; to overthrow ; to destroy. 

VTc might , . oi erset tl\e whole power of Fiance. Addison. 

O-VJ^R-SET', V. n. To fall off the basis ; to turn 
upside down ; to turn over. Mortimer. 

0-V|:r-SHADE', v. a. To cover with shade ; to 
overcloud; to overshadow. 

Twice in the year Inxuriant leaves e’ershade 

The encumbered vme. Dryden. 

O-V^R-SIIAD'OW (-shad'ds), V. a. 1. To throw a 
shadow over; to overcloud; to overshade. 

Weeds choke and orershadoio the corn. JJaeon. 

2. To cover with superior influence ; to hover 
over ; to protect ; to shelter. 

The TTo’y Gho'-t «-hpll come upon thee, and the power of 
tlic lli;hc'^c Nh^li o, i / At.idoic thee. Aide 1 . 35 . 

0-VBE.-SIIAD'0W-BR, n. One who overshadows. 

t O-VJfiR-SirAKE', t;. a. To disperse. Ckaueer. 

O-V^R-SHlNE', V. a. To outshine. Shak. 

0'VJER-Sh6e, n. A shoe for wet weather, worn 
over another shoe ; a galoche. Simni07ids. 

0-V?R-SHd6T', 17. n. To fly beyond the mark. 

“ Often it drops or overshoots.** Collier. 

0-VJgR-Sn66T% 17. a. p. OVERSHOT ; pp. OVER- 
SHOOTING, OVERSHOT.! 

1. To shoot beyond; to pass in shooting. 

“ Overshooting the mark it aims at.” Tilhison. 

2. To pass swiftly over. 

(T&'shoots the valley which beneatli him lies, Marie. 

3. To venture too far; — with the reciprocal 
pronoun, 



For any thing that I can loam of them, you have orershot 
yourtelf in reckoning. IVhitggt. 

4. To have water so shot over that one part 
(as of a wheel) is loaded and turns, while the 
other is empty. 

o ' V^IR-ShOT-WHEEL', n. {Hydro- 
di/namics.) Awheel or drum, the 
circumference of which is occu- 
pied by a series of cavities, com- 
monly called buckets, into Tiliich 
the water is doliveicd from one or 
more spouts at the top of the 
wheel. Bigelow. Overshot-wheel. 

In this case, tho water nets merely by its own 
weight, and not by tho impulse of the stream. Brande. 

O'VjpR-SiGHT (-sit), n. 1. Superintendence. 

Food the flock of God, taking tho oversiyhi thereof, not by 
constraint, but willingly. 1 Pet. v. 2. 

2. Mistake ; ciror ; fault ; blunder. 

Not so his son; ho marked this oversittht. 

And then mistook reverse of wrong for right. Pope. 

3, Inattention ; inadvertence ; inadvertency. 

Syn. — See Inadvertence. 

5-VBR-STZE', V. a. 1, To surpass in size. Sandys. 

2. To smear or daub over, as with size or 
other glutinous substance. Shah. 

0-V?R-SKlP^ To skip over. Bp. Hall. 

0-VBR-SKtP'PBR» ^ One who overskips. 

0-VBR-SLATJGH^ (-slfiLwO, r. a. [But. ov&r8laan.1 
{Mil.) To pass over ; to omit. James* s Mil. Diet. 

6'V^R-Sr^AUGH (-sISlw), n. [But. overslag, a 
bund.] A bar in a river. [Local, N.Y.] Bwkhtt. 

O-VBR-SLBiP' (rsW\ V. a. To sleep too long; 
— used with the reflective pronoun. Johnson. 

0-VJ5R-SLIDE',i?. n. To glide or slip by. Lydgate* 


O-VgR— SLIGHT' a. Too slight; too un* 

suDstantial. Ot v} -sUght food.” B}). Hall. 

O-V5R-SLTP , 1 . a. To let slip by, as an oppor- 
tunity ; to neglect. ' Carew. 

i* 0-VJpR-SLOW', V. a. To retard; to curb. 

j Haminond. 

! O'VBRi^-MAX, n. 1. An overseer. [ScottUh.] 

, Oiermien, colhcrb, Ac., were examined. M. Dnt. Jter. 

{ 2. {Scottish Lair.) An umpire. — a third 

arbiter, who decides a dispute when two other 
ai biters have disagreed. Jamieson. 

t O-VJglR-SXow' (-sne'), r, a, 1. To cover with 
snow ; to snow over. Shah. 

2. To whiten ; to render white or hoary. 

Ere age unstrung my nerves or time o’eimoued my head. 

Dryden. 

O-V^R-SOliD', i. 8c p. from oversell. Sold for too 
much. “See Oversell. Dryden. 

O-VBR-Sddx', ad. Too soon. Sidjiey. 

t U-VJgR-SuR'ROW, V. a. To afflict too rntich. 
“ Ox ersorrowed state of matrimony.” Milton. 

0 -V?R-SPAn', V. a. To extend over. Wright, 

O-V^IR-SPE.VK', V. a. To say too much; — with 
the reflective pronoun. Ilales. 

O-VjpR-SPENT', p. a. Having all the strength 
gone; wearied; exhausted; forespent. 

O'erspent with heat, his breath he fkintly drew. JEuaden. 

O-V^R-SPIN', V. a. To draw out to an excess ; to 
protract to too great a degree. Cartwright, 

6-V?R-SPREAD' (-sprSd'), V. a. [f. ovERsriiEAD ; 
pp. OVERSPREADING, OVERSPREAD.] To spread 
over ; to cover over ; to scatter over ; to fill, 

Thc«?e are the three sons of Noah; and of them was the 
whole earth overtpread. Gen. ix. ID, 

O-V^R-SPREAD', t?.w. To be spread over. S?nart. 

O-V^R-SPRtXG', V. a. To leap over. Chaucer. 

t 0-T^IR-STAND', v. a. To lose by standing too 
much upon conditions. Dryden. 

"What madman would d'ersttmd his market twice? Dryden. 

0 -V^;R-STAre', V. n. To stare too much. “ An 
overstai'i'xig frounced head-** Ascham, 

0-VJ6;r-STATE', V. a. To state too high or too 
strongly ; to oxaggeiatc. Palcy. 

O-VJglR-STATE'MgNT, n. Too strong a state- 
ment; exaggeration. Wilkins. 

O-VBR-STAY', V. a. To stay over. “ He . . . 
overstays the time.” Bp. Hall. 

O-V^lR-STjfiP', V, a. To step beyond. ** O'eo'sfep 
not the modesty of nature.** — See Step. Shak. 

O-VJgR-STlNK'jU. To surpass in stench. Shak. 

0-V^;R-ST0CK', V. a. [t. overstocked ; pp. 
OVERSTOCKING, OVERSTOCKED.] To fill tOO full ; 
to furnish superabundantly; to crowd. “A 
work overstocked with wit.** Hume. 

O'VjgR-ST^CK, n. Too great a stock ; a super- 
abundance- Leonard. 

O-VJgR-STORE', V. a. To store with too much ; 
to overstock ; to surcharge ; to overfill. Hah. 

O-VBR-STRAIN', V. n. [i. overstrained; pp. 
OVERSTRAINING, OVERSTRAINED.] To njuko 
too violent efforts ; to labor to excess. Collier. 

0-VJ(jJR-STRAIN', V. a. To strain or stretch too far. 

ConfosiBors were apt to ox'erstrain their privileges. Aylijlfe. 

6-V^;R-STRAIN'[NG, n. The act of one who 
overstrains or who overdoes any thing. Dryden 

tO-VjpR-STRAIT'LY, ad. Too strictly. Haleigh. 

t O-VBR-STRAw', V. a. To overstrew- Shah. 

o-V^IR-STRfeTCri', V. a. To stretch beyond meas- 
ure ; to stretch excessively. Wiseman. 

O-VBR-STREW' (-strd' or-stroO, To strew 

or spread over ; to overspread. P'otherby. 

O-VJ6;R--STr10T', a. Excessively strict. JPrynm. 

O-VBR-STRIDE', V. a. To stride over. Drayton. 

t 6 -V®R-STRIKB', o. a. To strikobeyond. Spemer. 

0'VBR«STR^3ng, a. Too powerful; too strong. 

O, lastly overstrony against thy seit. MU ton 
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OVER-STUDIOUSNESS 

O-VpR-STU'DI-OrS-NESS, w. Excess of studi- 
oufc.tioss. Johnson, 

O-vpR-sOBT'LE (sat'tl), a. Too subtle. Cook, 
t O' V^iR-sDM» n. The sum or quantity over. 
O-V^R-SU-PjpR-STi^'TIOUS, a. Too supersti- 
tious. Hales, 

0'VgR-St!lRE, a. Too confident. MiUon, 

0-V:^R-SWAY', V, a. To overbalance; to over- 
rule ; to bear down. Hooker, 

o-V?R-aWELL', r. a. To sw’ell or rise above ; to 
overflow ; to overspread. Skak, 

O-V^R-SWlPT', a. Too swift ; too quick. Bacon, 

DIVERT, a. [Fr, oiivert ; ouvrir^ to open (L. ape- 
rio, qperfiis).] 

1. Open ; manifest ; public. ** Ovey-t and 

apparent virtues.” B(^on, 

2. (Laic.) Open ; as, ** A market overtJ 

Jln. overt act^ an open act, capable of being mani- 
festly proved, and from which criramality may be 
implied. Hhisharo, Brande. 

O-VJgiR-TAKE', V), a, \i. oyehtook; pp. over- 
taking, OVERT vxrN.] 

1. To come up with a.'tcr pursuit or following ; 
to catch by pursuit. 

Or death will soon v'ertedee thee in the chase. Dryden, 

2. To take by surprise. If a man be oi'cr- 

tah&n in a fault.” GaX, vi- 1. 

O-VJ^R-tAsk', V, a. To task too much. MiUoti, 
O-VJPR-TAX', V, a. To tax too heavily. Jofimon, 
o-V^IR-Tfi'Dl-OCs, a. Very tedious- Donne, 
0-VjpR-TEMPT', V, a. To tempt too much. Milton, 
O-VgR-T^R'RJ-BLB, a. Too terrible. Bp, Hall, 
O-V^IR-THRO W' (116), a, [£. overthrew ; pp, 

OVERTHROW'ING, OVERTHROWN.] ^ 

1. To throw or turn over or upside down ; to 
overturn ; to overset ; to upset. 

Pittacus was a vise and valiant man: but his vift orei^ 
threw the table, when he had invited his friends. Bp. Taylor, 

2. To demolish ; to subvert ; to level ; to pros- 
trate i to ruin ; to destroy. 

When the walls of Thebes he overihrem, DrycUn, 

3. To defeat ; to conquer ; to vanquish. 

Himself alone dispersed the Rhodian crew, 

The weak disdained, tlie valiant overthrew. JDryd&x, 

Syn. — See Defeat, Demolish, Overturn. 

C-'V?;R-THR0W (IIC), n, 1. The state of being 
overthrown ; subversion ; ruin ; destruction. 
“ TVlio caused my country’s overthrow** Dry den, 

2. Discomfiture; defeat; rout; dispersion. 

Too well I see and rne the dire event. 

That, with a.ul oyt>rih)ow and foul defeat, 

Hath lu»t us lieaven. Milton, 

3. Degradation ; deposition- [r.] 

His overthrow heaped happiness upon him; 

For then, and not till then, he felt himself, 

And found the blessedness of being little. ^ok, 

Syzi. — See Ruin. 

d-V^;R-TIIROW''BR, n. One who overthrows. 
O-VJglR-THROWTNG, n. Overthrow. Chaucer, 

0-VJPR-TI1WART^ a. 1. Opposite; being over 
against, ** Our neighbors.” Dry den, 

2. Crossing perpendicularly. Johnson, 

3. Perverse; adverse; contrary; cross, [r.] 

** That omrthwart humor.” Clarendon, 

t* V^IR-THWArT, n. An adverse circumstance. 

A heart, well-stayed, in ov&rtlmart» deep 

llopeth amends. Id, Surrey. 

0-Vlf.R-THWART', Across; athwart, [r.] 
He laid a plank overthweert the brook. Johnimn. 

t O- V^iR-THWArt', u. a. To oppose. Stapleton, 

t 6-V]5R-THWART^LY» Across ; transverse- 
ly : — perversely; pervicaciously. Peacham, 

O-VBR-THwArt'NBSS, n. Posture across : — 
pervicacity ; perverseness, [r.] Ld, Herbert. 

6-V 5IR-T!lT^ V, a. To overturn- Bicltardson, 

d-V|IR"TfRB\ V, a. To tire extremely ; to over- 
come with fatigue. Milton, 

^-Vj^R-TfR'lNG, n. Fatigue. Bp, Hall. 

O-V^R-Ti'TLE, V. a. To give too high a title to. 

Overtitling his own quarrels to bo God’s cause, BtiSer. 


O’VERT-LY, ad. In an overt manner ; openly. 

O-V^R-TOIL', V. a. To overwork. Drayton. 

0-V^;R-T00K' (-tfik0> t.from overtake, 

O-VfiR-TOP', V, a, [Z. OVERTOPPED ; pp. OVER- 
TOPPING, OVERTOPPED.] 

1. To rise above ; to surpass in height. 

To o'ertop old Pelion, or tlie skyish head 

Ot old Olympus. Shak. 

2, To excel ; to surpass ; to exceed ; to tran- 
scend. “ The soul o'eHops the body. * Harvey. 

O-VJglR-TOVY'JglR, V, n. To soar too high. Fuller. 

0 -V^:R-TRAdE', V. n. To trade too much ; to 
trade beyond one’s capital or means. N, Biddle. 

0-V^R-TRAD'^:R, n. One who overtrades. Baken'. 

O-VJglR-TRAD'lNG, n. Act of one who over- 
trades ; excessive trading^ or traffic ; trading 
beyond one’s capital, or available means. Bacon. 

tO-VjpR-TRAV^AlL,®. a. To overwork. GoUiny, 

O-VJgR-TRfiAD', u. a. To tread over. J5z5fe, 1551. 

1 6-VjpR-TREAT',u. a. To prevail upon. Surrey. 

O-V^R-TRlP', V. a. To trip or run over. Shak. 

O-VJgSR-TROtTB'LED, a. Much troubled. Bp. HaU. 

t 0-V^:R-TR0W% ®. n. [A. S. ofer-triivnan.^ To 
be over-confident ; to trust too much. Wickliffe. 

6-V?E-TR&ST', V. a. To trust too much; to 
place too much reliance on. 

Some there are that do so oiertrvM their leaders’ ^es, that 
they care not to see with their own. Bp. Hall. 

O-VJpR-TLTM'BLE, v. a. To tumble over. Daniel. 

O'VjpR-TfjRB, n. [It. apertura\ Sp. dbertrurai 
Fr. cuverture,'^ 

1. An opening ; an aperture ; a hole, [r.] 

Under its base tiiero is an overture. Cotton. 

2. A disclosure ; a discovery, [r.] Shak, 

3. A proposal; an offer; something offered 

to consideration, “ Overtures towards accom- 
modation.” Clarendon, 

4 ®=* “ In this sense it is always used in the Presby- 
terian Church to indicate those resolution.^ proposed 
by presbyteries and synods, and afterwards laid be- 
fore the general assembly, either for its sanction or 
rejection.” Brande, 

4. {Mus.) An elaborate orchestral introduc- 
tion or symphony to an opera, oratorio, &c. : — 
a term recently applied also to independent 
orchestral compositions resembling such intro- 
ductions ; as, “ Concert overtures.** Dwight. 

O-VJgJR-TURN' (116), x>, a. [z. OVERTURNED ; pp. 
OVERTURNING, OVERTURNED.] 

1. To throw over or do^vn ; to overthrow; to 
overset ; to upset. 

No storm shall overturn what we help to build. Atterbwry. 

2. To subvert; to demolish; to destroy; to 
ruin. 

An answer to this objection, but such a one as overturns 
his whole hypothesis. Zocke. 

3. To overpower ; to conquer. 

Fain excessive overtvma all patience. Slilton. 

Syn. — To overfam^ overthrow, and subvert gener- 
ally involve destructive and unallowed acts. A ve- 
hicle or a system of economy may be overturned ; an 
edifice or a government, overthrown) an establish- 
ment or a principle, subherted ; natural or proper or- 
der, iucerted ; decrees, reversed. 

O'V^IR-TUUN (116), n. The state of being over- 
turned ; a subversion ; an orexthxo'w.Chesth'Jield, 

O-VJgR-TljRN'A-BDB, a. That may be overturned. 

o-V?lR-TijRN'^:R, n. One who overturns. 

6-V^1R-TURN'JNG, n. Subversion ; revolution. 

0-V^:R-vAL-U-A'TION,n. Overestimate. Bp,HaU. 

O-V^R-VAL'IJB (o-vfr-v&ry^), v. a, [t. over- 
valued ; OVERVALUING, OVERVALUED.] 

To value, estimate, or rate too highly. 

By humility I mean net the abfeetness of a base mind, but 
a prudent care not to overvalue ourselves upon any account. 

Grew. 

6-V5R-VAl'U-1NG, n. Overvaluation. Hakewill 

O-V^lR-VEIT/ (-V51'), tJ. a. To cover over; to ob- 
scure ; to cloud ; to veil. Sketk, 

t 0'V®R-VIEW, n. An inspection. Shak, 

O-V^IR-VOTE', V, a. To outvote; to exceed in 
votes. Prynne, 


0 -V?R-wAlk’, v, a. To walk over. Sir T. More. 

O-VJ^R-WAN'TON, a. Wanton to excess. Jonson, 

f O-V^R-WAr', V. a. To gain a superiority over 
in war ; to surpass in war. Warner, 

6-VER-WA'RY, a. Too wary, circumspect, or 
cautious. Maleigh, 

O-VJ^R-WASH', V, a. To overflow. Holinshed. 

O-VJgR-WAST'^D, a. Too much wasted. Drayton, 

0-VER-WATCH^ (5-ver-woch'), V. a. To subdue 
Tvith long want of rest. MiUon, 

0 -VER- WATCHED' (-uocht'),y7. a. Tired with too 
much watching. Sidney, 

fO-V^R-WAX', V. a. To wax too much. R, GL 

O-VBR-WEAK', a. Too weak ; too feeble. Raleigh. 

6-V?:r-WEAr', V. a. To wear too much. Dryden. 

6-V^:R— WEA'RY, V. a. To subdue with fatigue. 

Over-weaned with watching.” Dryden. 

O-VJ^R-WfiATH'ER (6-ver-weth'er), v. a. To bat- 
ter or to w’ear by exposure to the weather. SAaA. 

O-VgR-WEEN', V. n. [over and ween, — See 
Ween.] To think too highly or w’ith arro- 
gance : — to reach beyond the truth in thought, 
especially in the opinion of a man’s self ; — lit- 
tle used except in the participial form. 

They that oi'enceen. 

And at thy growing? virtues fict their spleen. 

No anger find in thee- Milton. 

O-V^lR-WEEN'jpR, n. A conceited person. HaU. 

O-VER-WEEN'JNG, p. a. Thinking too highly, 
especially of one’s self ; conceited ; arrogant ; 
opinionated. “ Overweening pride.” South. 

O-VER-WEEN'ING-LY, ad. In an overweening 
manner; conceitedly; arrogantly. Milfoil, 

O-VJpR-WEIGH' (6-ver-wa'), v, a. To exceed in 
weight ; to outweigh ; to preponderate. Hooker, 

O'VJPR-WEIGHT (6'v§r-wat), n. 1. Excess of 
weight ; greater weight ; preponderance. 

Sinking into water Is but an oi orweight of tlie body in re- 
spect of the watei. Bacon. 

2. A weight beyond the prescribed or legal 
weight. Simmonds, 

f 0'V|IR-WfiT, Excessive wetness or moisture. 

Another ill accident is, oi'erwet at sowing time. Bacon, 

O-VER-WHELM' (5-ver-hwSlm'), a, p. OVER- 
WHELMED ; pp, 'overwhelming, over- 
whelmed.] 

1. To spread over and cover with something of 
crushing power or weight ; to immerse and bear 
do^vn, as a fluid ; to overflow. 

The belching whale 

And humming water must o'etnoheCm thy corse. Shak, 
Death hastes amain; one hour o'erwhelms them all. 2*oj)e, 

2. To subdue; to overcome; to overpower; 
to crush. 

To whom sad Eve, with shame nigh overwhelmed. Milton. 

I 3. t To overlook gloomily. Shak. 

4. t To put or place completely over. 

I overwhelm a broader pipe about the first. Dr. Papxn, 

O'VJIR-WHfiLM, n. Act of overwhelming. Young, 

O-VJPR-WHfiLM'JNG, p, a. Covering; bearing 
down; crushing; overpowering; subduing, 

O-VJglR-WHfiLM'lNG-Ly, ad. In a manner to 
overwhelm. * Decay of Piety, 

O-VER-WHfiLM'ING-NfiSS, n. “The quality of 
being overwhelming- Coleridge, 

tO-Vlg:R-wnELVE',t?.<z. To overwhelm. Chaucer 

t o-VJglR-WlNG', V, a. To surpass in the length 
of the wing or flank ; to outflank. Milton, 

6-VER-WTPE', V, a. To wipe or rub over. More. 

6-V]gIR-WT§E', a, "Wise to affectation ; wise in 
one’s own conceit ; conceited. 

Make not thyself oxyer-wise, Ecclea, vii. Iff, 

5-V^R-Wi§E^NlB;SS, n. Quality of being over- 
wise ; pretended wisdom ; self-conccxt. Maleigh* 

O-VJglR-WlT'Tj^D, p. a. Overreached in wit, cun- 
ning, or craftiness. Swift 

O-VgR-WOOD'y (5-ver-wfld'^), a. Abounding tfto 
much in wood. ^‘Fruit-trees oxsco'-woodyF UJton 
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fo-v SIR- WORD' (S-ver-wUrd’), a. To express 
in too many words. Males* 

O-V^R-WORK' (5-ver-wUrk'), V* a. & n, [t. OVEn- 
AVORKED or OA’DUAVnOl out; OA’EIIWOIIK- 
IN’G, OVERWORKED Or OVERWROUGHT.] To 
work too much, or beyond the strength ; to in- 
jure or tire with work’ ; to overtoil. 

Such a pleasure os can never cloy or overwork the mind. 

South, 

6'VS1R-W0RK (oS er-wurk), n. Excessive Avork : 

— work beyond that agreed upon. Ed* Rev* 

O-V^R-WORX', p* a* Worn out by time, toil, or 
use. ** The . . . overworn wddow.” Shak, 

O-V^lR-WREST'jpn (-rest'-], a. Too much wjest- 
ed or forced out of the proper course. Shak* 

O-VJpR-WRES'TLE (a-ver-rSs'sl), v. a* To subdue 
by wrestling. Spenser, j 

O-VJgR- WROUGHT' (o-ver-riwt'), i. & p* from i 

overicork* \ 

1. Labored too much. “ A work may be 
overwrought as well as underwrought.” Bryden. 

2. 'Worked all over. Mope. 

Of Gothic structure was the northern side, 

O'erwt ought with ornaments of barbarous pride. Pope. 

J8®=*“ln Shakspeaie’ri ‘ Comedy of Errors, » tenth 
line before the conclusion of a. 1, the editors have 
properly changed o‘*enorou.^ht, which makes little or 
no sense wdth the context, into o’errau^ht^ i. e. over- 
reached, — as being the word which the poet, in all 
probability, used.” Smart. 

t O-V^IR-YEARED' (-y6rd'), a. Too old. Fairfax. 

t O-VJgJR-ZEALED' (-zSld'), a. Actuated by too 
much zeal ; over-zealous. Fuller. 

O-V^IR-ZEAL'OUS (6-ver-zel'vis), a. Too zealous. 

O-Vl-CAP'SULE, n. pL. omm^ an egg, and cap* 
sw/o, a little chest,] {Zoul.') An egg-bag formed 
by some membrane or secretion of the animal. 

Owen. 

Q-Vlo'y-LAR, a. [L. ovum^ an egg.] Belonging 
or relating to an egg- Craig. 

O'Vl-BOS, n. [L. oviSf a sheep, and 6o«, an ox.] 
{Zobl.) The generic name of a quadruped in- 
habiting the more northern parts of America, 
which by some naturalists has been considered 
as intermediate between the sheep and the ox; 
the musk-ox.-— See Musk-ox. Eng. Cyc. 

g-ViD'I-AN, a. Relating to, or resembling, Ovid, 
the Roman poet. Johnson. 

O'Vf-DtrCT, n. [L. ovwm, an egg, and duco, duc- 
tus, to lead 5 It. ovidutto ; Fr. oviducte.'\ {Anat.) 
The tube which conducts the ovum from the 
ovary to the uterus or to an external outlet ; — 
in mammals, termed the Fallopian tube. Brando. 

Q-VlF'jpR-OtJS, a. JX. ovum, an egg, and/fi?*o, 
to bear.] {ZoQl.') Bearing or contamin^ eggs ; 

— applied to certain receptacles, in which the 

eggs are received after their expulsion from the 
organs in which they are formed. Brande. 

O'VJ-FORM, a. [L. omim, an egg, and forma, 
form ; It. omforme.'\ Having the shape of an 
egg ; egg-shaped. Bumiet. 

O-Vl^'^R-OtJS, a. [L. ovum, an egg, and gero, 

' to bear.] Bearing eggs ; oviferous. Brande. 

o' VINE, a. [L. ovinus ; ovis, a sheep ; Fr. orwe.] 
Pertaining to sheep. Maunder. 

O-ViP'A-ROfJS, a. [L. ovum, an egg, and pcerio, 

’ to bring forth ; It. ^ Sp. oviparo ; Fr. ovipare.\ 
Bringing forth or producing young by eggs, 
which are excluded from the body and after- 
wards hatched ; — opposed to viviparous. 

Birds and the great rafljority of reptiles arc ovipcarmis an- 
imals. JSJnp, Erwy, 

0-VI-p6§'IT, V. a. To deposit, as e^s. Kirby. 

6-VI-PQ-§I"T1:QN, n. [L. ovum, an egg, and 4>o- 
sitio, a placing.] (^Ent.) The act of excluding 
eggs from the abdomen. Baird. 

j)-Vj-P6§'J-TQR, n. [L. ovum, an egg, and pom, 
msitus, to place.] {Ent.) The organ in insects 
for transmitting the eggs, during exclusion, to 
their appropriate place. Baird. 

O'VJ-SAo, n. [L. omm, an egg, and saocus, a 
sack.] The cavity in the ovary which contains 
the ovum or egg. Brande. 


io'velD, la. [L. ovum, an egg, and Gr. slcos, \ 

! Q-VolD'AL, ) form; Fr. ovolde^ Ovate; 

j * or oval* in a solid form. Gray. I 

f O'VO-LO [o'vo-l5, Sm.\M>.Mau7ider\ 5vVl5, -4^^; 

i o-\5'lo, 6>a66], «, [It. Of tip.] (Arc/#.*) A con- 
vex rnoulding, whose profile, in the Ionic and 
the Composit? generally the quadrant 

of a circle, .l !•> sometimes termed the 

quarter-round \ — it is frequently decorated with 
the egg-and-anchor moulding, FairhoU. 

0-v6l'0-^Y, n. [L. ovum, an egg, and Gr. xdyof, 
discourse.] A treatise on eggs ; oOlogy. Agassiz. 

O-VO-Vl-VXP'.V-ROCS, a. [L. ovum, an egg, rt- 
vus, alive, and pario, to bring forth ; Fr. orovi- 
vipare^ Bringing forth young by an egg which 
is hatched within the body of the mother, the 
young one being excluded alive. Eng. Cyc. 

405 * The marsupial animals among the Jlfammofta, 
and the viper and salamander among reptiles, are ex- 
amples of onomexparoua, animals. Brande. 

O-VIT-LA'TION, n. (Anat.) The formation of ova 
in the ovary, and their discharge. Dunglison. 

O'VULE, n. [L. ovuliim, a small egg ; ovum, an 
egg; It. ovolo\ Fr. oiule^ (Bot.) The body 
which is destined to become a seed ; a rudimen- 
tary seed- Gray. 

An ovule consists of a pulpy mass of tissue, 
the nucleus or kernel, and usually of one or two 
coats.” Oray. 

O'Vy-LlTE, 71. [L. ovt(?n, an egg, and Gr. ZWos, 

a stone.] {Pat) A fossil egg. Craig. 

O ' VXJ-h CjM, n. [L. dim. of ovum, an egg.] 

1. {Phys.) A small egg ; — applied to the eggs 
of mammals from their minute size. Brande. 

2. {Bot.) An ovule. — See Ovaxs. Brande. 

b ' VUM, n. ; pi. o >VA [L. ovum, an egg.] 

1*. (Anat.) The body formed by the female, in 
whicn, after impregnation, the development of 
the foetus takes place. Brande. 

The ovum is generally formed in a special or- 
gan, called the ovarium ; but in some of the simplest 
animals, as the polypes, the common cellular pareti- 
chymo of the body seems to have the unlimited faculty 
of producing the ova» Brande. 

2* {Arch.) An ornament carved on an ovolo 
resembling an egg, as in the egg-and-tongue.— 

— See Egg-and-tongub. Weale. 

OWE (d), V. a. [Goth, aigani A. S. agan\ Hut. 
eigetien ; Han. eie ; Icel. § Horse eiga ; Sw. ega. 

— Gr. — ** Owe is formed from the A. S. 
agan, by softening the guttural g into w, aw, 
owe.’* Richardson.'] [t. owed; pp. owing, 

OWED.] 

1. f To own ; to possess ; to have. 

Thou dost here usurp 

The name thou ow*8t not. Skak, 

2. To be indebted to ; to be bound to pay. 

English merchants owe to foreigners ^£100,000. Zocke. 

3. To be bound to ascribe ; to be obliged for. 
^ me upheld, that he may know how firail 

His fUllen condition is, and to me owe 

All his deliverance, and to none but me. Mdton. 

4. t To be due, as a consequence. 

O, deem thy fall not owed to man^s decree? 

Jove hated Greece, and punished Greece in thee. Pope. 

See Ought. 

t Owe (5), V. n. To be bound or obliged. Fisher. 


’ O'V^L, n. [A. S. ule ; Hut. uU ; 

I Ger. eide'-, Han. ugle\ Icel. 

; ugla\ Sw. ugia and uggla . — 

‘h.ulula\'BT.hulotte. — Sansc. V 

Uiitka. — “ The name appears 'r,f ^ 

to be formed from the howl- 

ing cry of the bird.” Bos- 

worth.] 

L {Omith.) A bird of the 
order Accipiires, family Stn- _ 
gidee, or the Linnsean genus (StnxPaSSea). 
Strix. Gray. 

A falcon, towenng in her pnde of place. 

Was by a mousing owl hawked at and killed. Shak, 

JSSS* Owls are distinguished by having a large head, 
great, projecting eyes, directed forwards and sur- 
rounded with a circle or disk of loose and delicate 
feathers, a strong, hooked bill, crooked claws, and a 
downy plumage. Their sense of hearing is very acute. 
They feed on birds and qiiadrujieds, and even fish, 
according to the size of the species. The geographical 
distribution of owls is very wide, species being found 
in Europe, Asia, Africa, America, and Australia, 
Thonch chiefly nocturnal, some species are able to fly 
and see dibtincTh in open day. Eng. Cyc. 

2. A kind of pigeon. 

The varietiM of thisbird [the piffeonT prodneed nnder th« 
fiitUrspff I'ur.n oi i"aii. il.e ni’iil.lo*-*-, ineid.iDH, 

ruiitei. tpors., oul', piirs, Ac , nopid li-l a 

J'hg Cgf'. 

V. 71 . {haw.) To carry on a contraband or 
unlawful trade ; to skulk about with contraband 

goods. Ferry. 

O^^L'jpR [bOd'er, S. W. P. Ja. K.\ fll'er, Sw.], «. 
{Latr.) One who is guilty of the offence of 

owling. Tailor. 

C)\^"L'ET, «. [F. hulotte. — See Owl.] An owl. 

Forth from his dark and lonely hiding-place 
(Pr-t. *b.- n 7 ? 


5W'EL-TY, n. [L. aqxtalitas, equality ; aquaUs, 
equal.] (Lawt) The difference which is paid, 
or secured, by one coparcener to another, for the 


Vi. OeVU-LW, vy UUV VV^UJLVUliVi W 

purpose of equalizing a partition. Bouvier. 

<< A half French word, sometimes written ovel- 

and ovealty.^* CoweU. 

OW'^JN-lTE, n. A follower of Robert Owen, who 
attempted to reorganize society. Sinart. 

OW'ING, p. & a. 1. Hue as a debt. '‘The debt 
owing from one country to another.” Locke. \ 

2. Imputable to, as an agent ; attributable to. 

The ruin of Greece was owing to the former [the custom of 
particular impeachments]. SvJf^. 

3. Ascribable as an effect or consequence. 

His misery Is cutting to his carelessness. Smart. 

4®* ** A practice has long prevailed among writers 
to use owing, the active participle of owe, in a passive 
sense, for owed or due. Of this impropriety some 
writers were aware, and having no quick sense of the 
force of English words, have used dne in the sense of 
eensequeTwe or mputation, which by other writers is 
only used of de&f.” Johnson. — See Dub. 


< r.cs ».p , \\ I* I I-'- f 'tiendge. 

t ** It is not the diminutive [of owl], but is often 

: so understood.” Smart. 

SWl'ING, n. {Old Eng. Law.) The offence of 
transporting wool or sheep out of the kingdom. 

JQSS^ “ Blackstone seems to intimate that owhng re- 
ceived its name from the time when it was usually 
committed, viz. , the night, when owls fly ; by others it 
is thought to be a corruption oficooUmg.^^ Richardson. 

dl^L'JSH, a. Resembling an owl ; owl-like. “Thy 
dull, owlish sight.” Observer. 

oWL'-LiGHT (odi'lit), 71. Glimmering or feeble 
light. ll^arburton. 

(5Wl'— L lKBj a. Resembling an owl; owlish. 
“ An owl-like watchman.” Donne. 

OWN (5n), a. [A. S. agen; Hut. % Ger, eigen i 
Han. ^ Sw. egen . — See Owe.] Belonging; 
possessed ; peculiar ; proper to ; belonging or 
peculiar to me ; as, “ My oion.** 

, 4^ It is added by way of emphasis to the posses- 
sive pronouns, my, thy, his, her, our, your, tkeir. 

“ The noun-substantive, though very frequent- 
ly understood, is never of necessity considered as in<. 
eluded in the word [own], wliich may therefore al- 
ways be deemed an adjective.*’ Smart. 

OWN (6n), V. a. [See Owe.] p. owned ; pp. 

OWNING, OWNED.] 

1. To possess or hold by right; to have the 
right to property in. 

Of Camball and of AlgarsUb, 

And who had Canace to wife. 

That owned the virtuous ring and gloss* Milton. 

2. To acknowledge ; to avow; to recognize ; 
to confess ; to allow. 

Others will ovm their weakness of understanding. JLocke. 

Syn. — See Acknowdbdgb, Annow, Recog- 
nize. 

OWN'jpR (5n'er), n. One to whom any thing be- 
longs ; the rightful possessor or proprietor. 

Tlie owner Is ho w1k> has dominion of fl thing real or per- 
sonal. corporeal or incorporeal, which he has a right to enjoy 
and do with it what he pleases. Souvter, 

SyxL. — Sc© Possessor. 

OWN'^IR-SHlP (on^er-shlp), n. Rightful posses- 
sion or property ; the right by which a thing be- 
longs to some one in particular to the exclusion 
of all other persons ; proprietorship. Aytiffe. 

1 5\^RB (Shr), w. [Jj.urus.] (Zo^iU.) A quadru- 
ped ; — perhaps aurochs, or Bosurus. Ainsworth. 

n. The bark of a young oak beaten small, 
and mixed with water ; ooze. [».] CrM. 
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OXYMORON 


6vV'§ 6:R, ». Same as OwsE, or OozB. Crabb. 

OX («ks), n. ; pi. OXEK. [Goth, catks ; A. S. oxa ; 
Dut. os ; Gcr. oc/is ; Dan. oie, and okse ; Icel. oa: ; 
Sw. oxe ; Arm. os,-^^V. f/ck.^ — Sansc. ttksha.j 
{Zoi>i.) The general designation for tlie dittei- 
ent species and varieties of the ruminant quad- 
rupeds belonging to the genus Bos ; generically 
distinguished by ha\ ing smooth, hollow, persist- 
ent horns grooving on a bony core, by ha\ing 
the body thick and heavy, the tail lon^, termi- 
nated by a tuft of hair, and by four ingumal 
inanimai. 

The male of this genus is called a bull ; the 
female, a cow ;-aiid the yoiuiR, a calf. The name of 
ox is specifically «iven to the castrated male, and he 
IS called an ox-calf or ball-aitf until he la a twelve- 
month old, a iitper until he is tour years old, and after 
that an ox or ouUocks Maunder, 

OX-Ao'ID, rir. iChem.) An acid contaimng oxy- 

* gen: Thomson, 

QX-Al'A-MIde, Ji. (CAm.) Oxamide. P, Cyc, 

OX'A-LATE, w. [Fr.] (C/iCW.) -A. salt formed by a 
combination of oxalic acid with a base. Bra/tids, 

OX-AL.'IC, a, [Gr. 6^n2is, sorrel ; L. oxalis ; Fr, 

* oxalique, oxalic.] {Chem,') Noting an acid ob- 
tained from Oxalxs or sorrel. 

jg^ Otalie acid exists in the form of an acid salt of 
pota&sa, in a sreat number of plants, particularly in 
the species of Oralis and Riimex. Combined with 
lim-s it also forms a part of several lichens. It is com- 
nobed of two equivalents of carbon and three of oxy- 
gen, and IS usually prepared by the action of diluted 
nitric acid upon sugar. Orahaia. 

6X'A-lIs, n. [Gr. sorrel ; dibs, sharp; L. 

oxalis.} (Bot,) A genus of plants the leaves of 
which have an acid taste ; sorrel* Loudon, 

6x^AL.-iTE, n. {Min,) A native oxalate of iron; 
huinboldtine. Dana, 

DX'A-LYLE, n, [Gr. sharp, and Uv, princi- 
ple.] {Chem.) The hyuothotical radical of ox- 
alic acid ; carbonic oxiae. Graham, 

gX-AM'lC, a, [Gr. a|t(s, sharp, and Eng. ammo- 
nia,^ {Chem.) Noting an acid produced by the 
destructive distillation of binoxalate of amino- 

Brande. 

5X'A-ldlDE, n [Fr.] (Chem.) Oxalate of am- 
monia less two equivalents of water. Dumas, 

5X^BANE, n, A plant Aiiistoorth, 

OX'BIKD, n. (Omiith.) The comnion name of a 
species of sand-piper ; the dunlin ; Tnnga vor- 
naHUs, Yarrell. 

6x'-BOW, 71 , A piece of curved wood put round 
the neck of a draught ox, and serving as a kind 
of collar. Simmonds, 

OX'EVE (ofcs'i), n, 1, (Bot) A plant of the genus 
Buphthalmum, so called in allusion to the 
broad open disk of the flowers: — a plant of the 
genus Anthemis-. — e. plant of the genus Chmjs- 
anthemum, called also ox-eye daisy : — a plant 
of the genus Jldemum ; sneeze-wort ; Jlelenium 
antitnmaU. Loudon. Eny. Cyc. Dunglison. 

2 (Omith.) A name of the larger titmouse ; 
Pants major. Ray. 

<3x'EYED (5ks'id), a. Having eyes like those of 
an ox ; having large eyes. 

The Greek Ul3o<ovt,s ifUrvta ”Hprjj which is commonly 
translated the venerable ox~ej/ed Juno. Poiie. 

Homer useth that epithet of ox-effed, in describinc Jnno, 
because a round, black eye is the best. Jiio ton. 

71. (JSTit.) A fly hatched under the skin 
of cattle ; (Estrus boms, Johnso7i. 

Ox -G All, 71. The fluid, or bile, contained in 
the gall-bladder of the ox. Simmonds. 

6x^gAN( 3(, n. [Ger. ocKs, an ox, and qang, a 
walk.] (Old Eng, Law.) As much land as one 
ox can plough in one season, varying in amount, 
but commonly taken for 15 acres. Whishaw. 

CX-GOAD, n. A rod with a point or goad for 
driving oxen. Judges iii. 31. 

^X-HAr-ROW, n, A large sort of harrow; — 
sometimes called a drag. Farm. E^icy, 

dx'-HfiAD, n. The head of an ox. Shak. 

6x'HjBAL (Sks'hsi), n. (Bot) A species of helle- 
bore ; bear’s-foot; HellebortesJcstidm.Ains'worth. 


OX -HIDE, n. 1. The hide of an ox ; the dried or 
the tanned skin of the ox. 

2. A measure of land, being as much as could 
be encircled by narrow strips cut from a single 
hide. Ge?it. Mag. 


UX'h66f, n. (Bot.) The leaves of species of 
Cazilotretus and Bauhinia, sometimes used as 
mucilaginous remedies. Eiig, Cyc. 


0X-1-DA-BIL'|-TY, 71. [Fr. oxydahilite.) Capabil- 
ity of* being converted into an oxide. Wright, 


OX'l-DA-BLE, a, [It. ossidaMlei Fr. oxydahk.) 
That may be oxidized ; oxidizable. P hit Mag. 

OX'l-DATE, V. a. & n, [It. ossidarei Sp. oxidar; 
Fr. oxyder.] {£. oxidateu; pp. oxidating, 
OXIDATED.] To convert into an oxide; to com- 
bine wTth oxvcen ; to oxidize. tye. 


OX-I-DA'TION, n. [It. ossidasio7ie ‘f Sp. oxida- 
cion ; Fr. oxydation.) The act of oxidizing or 
combining with oxygen ; the process of con- 
verting metals or other substances^ into oxides, 
by combining with them a certain portion of 
oxygen; oxidizement; oxygenation. 

It differs from atadijioatiort m the addition of 
oxygen not being sufficient to form an acid with the 
substance oxidated.** Hoblyn. 


Ox' I- DA-TOR, 71. A contrivance to throw an ex- 
ternal current of air upon the flame of an ar- 
gand lamp ; an oxygenator. W. E7icy. 

OX'fDE, 71. [Gr. Hbs, sharp. —It. ossido ; Sp. ox- 
ido ; F'*. oxyd^.'] (Chem.) A substance com- 
bined \ i f \\;rc-‘ without bein^ in the state of 
an acid ; a combination, not acid, of a simple 
body with oxygen. LVe. 

The metallic oxides are a most important class 
of bodies. The first, second, third, &c., oxides of one 
base are designated by the terms •protoxide^ deutoxide, 
tntoxide, &c. ; and when the base, without becoming 
acid, is saturated with oxygen, it is termed a peroxide. 
Braude. 

jSCir This word, and others of the same family, are 
by some written with a y, as oxyde, or oxyd, ozi/datCj 
&c. ; and this orthography is in accordance with ety- 
mology. Yet the orthogiaphy of oxide, oxidate, &c., 
is that of the English scientific dictionaries, encyclo- 
paedias, See., and seoins to be established by common 
usage, especially in chemical and scientific works. 
Smart sa>s, “O/i/rfc is etymologically correct , but the 
other form (mide. Sec.) exhibits tho scientific termina- 
tion by which compounds are distinguisiied that pos- 
sess no sensible piopertics of acids,and are supporteis 
of coinbusUon.** 


OX-ID-IZ'A-BLE, a. That may be oxidized ; ox- 
idable. * Brande. 

OX'lD-fZE, V a. [t. OXIDIZED ; pp. oxidizing, 
OXIDIZED-] To change to the state of an oxide ; 
to combine with oxygen ; to oxidate. Brande. 

OX'ID-iZE-M^iNT, 71. The act of oxidizing ; ox- 
idization ; oxidation. Hemy. 

5x-l-dD'|C, a. Relating to, or consisting of, a 
compound of oxygen and iodine. Bj'ande. 

6x'-LIKE, a. Resembling the ox. Booth. 

OX'LIP, n. [A. S. oxa7i-slippa.’\ (Bot) A kind 
of iirimroae ; Primnla elatx&r. 

I know a bank whereon the ivlUl thyme blows, 

'Where the m hp ami the nodding violet grows. SlinA . 

4(3^ So called from some likeness in the flowers to 
the hps of tlie ox, or from tho grateful scent of the 
flowers, a&inner. 


QX-O'Nq-AN, n. 1. A member, or a graduate, of 

* the University of Oxford, in England. Qrt, Rev, 

2. A kind of shoe worn by men. Simmonds, 

5x'PiS0K-^3R, n. (Ormithi.) A bird of the fprily 
Buphaghim, or beef-eaters. Swainson, 

6x'-STAll, n. A stand or stall for oxen. 

dX'TJ^R, n. [A. S. oxta, — L. axilla^ The arm- 
pit. [North of England.] Brockeit. 

OX'TGNGUE (5ka'tiing), n, (Bot) 1. A kind of 
plant covered with strong prickles; 
ihia, ecMoides. Eng, Cyc, 

2, A plant of the genus Picris, Loudon, 

3. A plant of the genus Anchusa\ bugloss. 

Wood, 


OX-Y-GHLO'RIC, a. (Chem^ Noting an acid ob- 
tained from chlorate of potassa, ana called also 
perchloric and hyperchloric acid. Graham. 

dX'V’-CRATE, n. [Gr. dibsparov; JfOp, sharp, and 


to mix ; It. ossicrato ; Fr. oxycrat.] A 
mixture of water and vinegar. Il 'isema7i. 

OX'Y-^ES, n, [Gr. sharp, and ytwlio), to 
generate ; “ i, e. getiet'ator of acids, and such it 
was believed to be exclusively, at the period 
when the name was given to it.” Dunglisoii. — 
It. ossiqeno ; Sp. oxigeno ; Fr. oxygme.) 

1. {(Jhem.) A colorless, inodorous, tasteless, 
and non-metallic elementary body. 

J8®* Oxygen is a peimaneiit gas, when iincombined, 
and forms one fifth part of the air of the atmospheie. 
Ill a state of combination, this element is the most 
extensively diffused body in nature, enterius as a 
constituent into water, into nearly all the earths and 
rocks of which the crust of the pflobe is composed, 
and into almost all organic products. Many of its 
compounds are acids, — whence the name orygev, 
given f> It by Lavoisier, — but it unites in prefei- 
ence with single equivalents of a large proportion 
of the metallic class of elements, and forms bodies 
which are alkaline, or have the character of ba&es. 
Some of Its compouiuls are neither acid nor alkaline, 
and are tlierefore called neutral bodies. Oxygen was 
discovered by Di. Prief-tley iii 1774, and about a year 
afteiwards by Scheele, in Sweden, without any 
knowledge of Priestley’s experiments. It was at first 
c.allcd depfilogibtieatcd air. because It is non-intiamrna- 
ble, empyreal air, because it supports combustion, and 
vital air, because it is necessary to respiration. Ora- 
ham. 

“ The word oxygen is too deeply rooted in sci- 
entific nomenclature to be safely lenioved ; but it may 
be taken as a leinarkable instance of an abiding word 
w’liich changed its original meaning withm a com- 
paiatively short period after its introduction.” Tom- 
linson. 

2. A manufacturing name for bleachlng- 

powder. Si7nmo7ids, 

6x'Y-^^:N-ATE, V. a. [It. ossigeiuire ; Sp. oxi^ 
gmar ^Fr. oxygener.1 To combine or impreg-* 
nate with oxygen ; to oxygenize. Brande, 

0X'Y-95N-AT-?P, p. a. Combined with oxygen. 

5X-y-§J?N-A'TION, n. [It. ossigenazione I Sp. 
oxtgenacio7i; Fr. oxyg^iatio7t.'] The act of ox- 
ygenating or combining with oxygen. 

J8(2r* “ A term often used as synonymous with ori- 
dation : it differs, liowevei, from it in being of more 
general import, e\or>’ union with oxygen being an 
oaygenation ; whereas orulatwn takes place only when 
an oxide is formed.** Jloblyn, 

5x'Y-^5:N-A-TOR, n. A contrivance for throw- 
ing a cut rent of air on the flame of an argand 
lamp; an oxidator. Si7m)ionds. 

OX'y-^jpN-IZ-A-BLE, a. That may be oxygen- 
ized, or oxygenated. Wright, 

6X'Y-V^^N-iZE, V. a. [t. oxygenized ; pp . OXY- 
ge’nizing, oxygenized.] To impregnate or 
combine with oxygen ; to ox}genatc. Cyc, 

OX'Y-^gN-IZE-MJgJNT, n. Oxygenation. Wright 

OX-fQ'^-NOtys, a. Relating to, or containing, 
oxygen. B7'ande, 

6x'Y-g6n, n. [Gr. S^bs, sharp, and ytbvin, an 
angle; S’^.oxigonio*,Fr.oxygone.'\ (Geom.) A 
triangle hating three acute angles ; an acute- 
angled triangle. Davies ^ Peck, 

QX-'^G 'O-NAL, a. Having three acute angles ; 

* acute-*angl*ed. Francis, 

6x-Y-GO'NI-AL, a. Oxygonal. Maunder, 

6x-y-IIY'DRO-§i:6N, n, 1. (Chem,) A name given 
to ‘a kind of blow-pipe by which a stream of 
lighted hydrogen, as it escapes from a nozzle, is 
supplied with pure oxygen, thus producing an 
intense heat, JIobly7i, 

2. (Opt,) A kind of microscope, which has 
now almost entirely superseded the solar micro- 
scope ; — so called because the illumination, in- 
stead of being produced by the sun^s rays, is 
produced by burning a* small piece of lime or 
marble in a stream of oxyhydrogen gas. Brande. 

5x'Y-MfiL, [Gr. Sibs^ acid, and 

honey ; L. oxymcU ; It. cssinieU ; Sp, ojimcl ; 
Fr. oxymet) A mixture of vinegar and honey 
boiled to a sirupy consistence. Arhuthnot 

5x-Y-MO'RON, n. [Gr. pointed, 

and gwpdf, foolish-J (Rhet,) A flgure by which 
words or phrases of contrary sj^;xuflcation are 
united, thus producing a seemmg contradic- 
tion ; as, ** Cruel kindness ” ; Laborious idle- 
ness.” Andrcm* 
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obscure; fArB, PAR, PAST, FALL; H^iJR. ilj&U ; 



FxVCHACAMAC 

rrr. Brande^ Cathencood]^ 7i, [Arab. hasha\ 
Turk, paska, Biiclton, — Some derne 
from Per. pcA shcthy ti»,e foot of tbe king; 
era from pad, a guardian, and shah, king. P. 
Cyc.'] ( Turkish Empire,) Originally, the title 
given to n or cliict assistc^ixt of tno 

sultan, \vh«.rber uii.iraiy or learned. — no\v ap- 
plied exclusively to the governor of a province ; 
— sometimes written pasha^ pashaw^ and £>a- 
skaic. 

The well-known distinction of ranks between the two 
•lasses puchns consists m the number of hor'^-taus wliicit 
are earneil before them as standards, the hu?her having three, 
and the lower two. J>ranae, 

PaCH-4^cA'J\I4C, 71. The divinity worshipped 
by the ancient Peruvians as the creator of the 
universe ; — so named from the valley of Bacha^ 
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ing to make peace ; peace-making. **PaciJica- 
tort/ . . . cpiiatles.” • Barrow. 

PA^'l-Fi-^R, ii. One who pacifies. Bailey. 

pAc‘1-FY, V. a. [L. pacijico ; paXypaeiSi peace, 
and faoiOy to make ; It. pacijicare ; Sp. paeiji- 
car \ Ex, pacifier.) [t. PACinisn ; paci- 
fying, PACIPIEJJ.J 

1. To gi'ie or restore peace to ; to conciliate. 
He went on as fjx as York, to pacify and settle those 

countnea. Lacon. 

2. To appease; to calm; to still; to ^uiet; 
to tranquillize ; — used of persons and things. 

But he will not now be pacifiedi Fabian can scaxce hold 
him yonder. . 

Then was the king’s wraaijpacOferf. Mist/t. vn. 10. 

Syn.— See Appease, Conciliate. 


, where a magnificent temple was erec^d a. Moving with a pace; as. 


to his honor. 


PA-ChA'L 1C [pa-shaL'Iifc, Sm. R. C. B. 7F6.;p^ 
sliarik, K. JKr.; pa'sh^-ltk, Jfaunderjy n. The 
province or jurisdiction of a pacha. [Tu^ey^J 

pJeH-Y-CMPH'4-L4y 71. pi. [Gr. 7ro;^£.f, thick, 
and KiipaX/!, the head.] {Geol.) A tribe of Elnto^ 
7 nostraca, having the head broad and shield- 
shaped. Baird. 

pAch-Y- ^ 

and^Lnrily Ptemthiua erytopterus. 

pelidce ; thick heads. Gray, 
pJGH-Y-COR'MUS, n. [Gr. rraxits, thick, and 
teopfxos] the trunk of a tree.] {Pal.) A genus of 
homocercal, ganoid, fossil fishes having a very 
thick body. Agassiz. 

PA£!II-Y-DAO'TY“LOUS, a. [Gr. thick, 

and SdicrvXos, a finger.] Thick-toed. Hitchcock. 

PAjCH' Y-DERM, n. [Gr. thick-skmned ; 

Ttavbi, thick, and Sippoy skin.] {Zool.) One of 
the Pachydermata, Kirhy. 


horse.” 

a. B. 7Vh.-yV^- PACK, Qi. {pvX.pak‘y Ger. pack', Dan. pMcei 
^\v.packypackei G^e\. pac. --It. pacco ■, Sv. 
,cha. paquetCy a packet; Pt.paqiiety a packet.] 

waLsn. ^ bundle tied up or lashed for carriage or 

T. TToyf-c, thick, transportation; as “ A pedler’s ijacA*.” 


PACKWAX 

That, sir. which serves and seeks for gain, 

And follows but for form, 

"Will pack when it begins to ram. 

And lea\o thee m the storm. Shak, 

4. To concert bad measures ; to confederate 
in some bad design ; to unite in collusion. 

Go, itack with him, and give the mother gold. Shah. 

PACK'A^E, «. 1. A parcel of goods packed; a 

bundle; a bale; a packet; a pack. ^ 

2. The act or the manner of packing. 

Anotlier perfection of the animal body is the package. Paley. 

3. A charge made for packing goods. Stnat't. 

4. A duty, formerly charged in the port of 

London, on goods imported or exported by 
aliens, or by the sons of aliens. Ogilvie. 

PACK'CLOTH, n. A coarse baling material; a 
cloth for packing goods in. Johnson. 

PACK'DflCK, 71. A coarse sort of linen for pack- 
cloths, &c. H. B. Com. 

pAcK'^R, 71 . One who packs ; — specially one 
who makes a business of packing goods for tran- 
sit by sea or land ; — also a person appointed to 
pack beef, fish, &c. Sitnmonds. Stnart. 


JK 5 =- A pack of flour, or Indian corn-meal, flax, &c., pACK'^IT, 71. [Sp. paqnete ; Fr. paquet.) 


weighs 280 lbs. ; ot wool, 240 lbs. net. Simmonds. 

2. A load; a burden. “Heap on your head 
a pack of sorrows.” Shak. 

3. A great number; as, ** Jl pack of trou- 
bles.” Jo/msoti. — Vulgarly corrupted into “A 
peck of troubles.’* Smart. 

A pock of blessings lights upon thy back. Shah. 

4t. A complete assortment of playing cards. 

Shuffling and dividing a pack of cards. Addison. 

5. A number of hounds kept together and 
hunting in company. 

The fiiry fires the^iacL; they snuff, they vent, 

And feed their himgry nostrils with the scent. Djyden. 


1. A small package, bundle, or parcel; — 
hence a mail of letters. Shak. Bacon. Denkain. 

2. Originally, a vessel employed by govern- 

ment to carry the mails between countries or 
ports, and called also packet-boat -y — now ap- 
plied to a vessel which conveys passengers as 
well as freight, whether between countries or 
coastwise. Bt a7ide. 

3. The pannel of a pack-horse. [Cheshire, 

Eng-1 Wright. 


mting in company. PACK'?T, v.a. [f. packeted; pp. packeting. 

The they enutf;th «7 vent, ^ PICKETED.] To bind np in parcels ; tonapk. 

And feed their himgry nostrils with the scent. Diyden. “ Letters well sealed and packetea. SlOlJt. 

6, A number of persons confederated, as in pACK'gT— BOAT, n. A vessel employed to carry 
me bad designor practice; a crew; a gang. the mails. — See Packet. Maunder. 


some bad designor practice; a crew; a gang. the mails. — See Packet. Maunder. 

“ A pack of knaves and villains.” Clarendon. _ , . , . 

rube revenged on the whole i«ei of yon. Shak. PACK'fT-D.\Y, ». The day for packing letters, 

d — j i. e ... — Sittwionds. 


7. t A. term of reproach ; an impostor, 
rant naughty pack.'* Ch 


or lor the departure of a ship. 


arrant naughty pack.** 

8. f An agreement ; a pact. 


^ Chapman. pAcK'^T-ShIP, n. A ship that sails at stated 

greement ; a pact. No7'th. times for carrying mails or passengers. Qu. Rev. 

[Dut. pahken\ Ger. pack(m\ Dan. pACK'FONG, n. The Chinese name of the alloy 
packa. — From A. S.paecatiy to de- of nickel and copper, commonly called Germaoi 
. — “ It is probable that some verb, silver ; —also written pakfo7ig. Bt'ande. 


of mammals, distingiushed for the thickness of P » Tt. thfit seme verb 


of mammals, distingiushed for the thickness of 
their skins, including all the hoofed quadrupeds 
which do not ruminate, as the elephant, rhi- 
noceros, horse, hog, &c. Braude. 

PA£JH-Y-I)ER^MA-T0&S, a. {Zool.) Having a thick 
skin i belonging to the Pachydermata. Lyell, 

PAjOH'Y-OTE, n. [Gr. Ttaj(bsy thick, and oJfff, kT6i, 
the ear.] {ZoiH.) One of a family of bats which 
have thick external ears. B 7 'ande. 

P4-^lxfP ' TE-nlSy n. [Gr. TTap(isy thick, and 7rri- 
piff, a fern with feathery leaves ; wrfpdv, a feather.] 
(Pal.) A genus of fossil ferns. Eng. Cyc. 

PA-CTp'IC, a. \h.pacijicus ; pcac, peace, andyheto, 
to make ; It. ^ Sp. padfico ; Fr. pacifique:\ 

1. Making or promoti^ peace ; conciliatory ; 

mild; appeasing; as, measures.” 

2. Peaceful ; peaceable ; gentle ; tranquil ; 

calm. ** In my long life and pacific prosper- 
ity,” Hall. 

Syn. «— Pac\fic signifies making, or disposed to 
make, peace ; peaceable, di8po.sed to bp at peace, and 
free from war or contest ; peaceftily being at po.ire. or 
free from agitation. Pacific measures ; peaceable <Iis- 
position ; peaetjul cottage; peaceful life ; mild or srea- 
tle disposition ; conciliatory measure. — See Gentle. 

P>3i-OlP'l-CA-BLE, a. That may be pacified. Hall. 

PA-Clp'l-CAL, a. Pacific. [B..] Wotton. 

PA-CiF'l-CAL-LY, ad. In a pacific manner, [ii.] 

PAC-I-PI-OA^TIQN, or PA-CIF-J-CA'TIQJST 
f^-ka'ahun, IV. P. J. F . ; pa-slf-q-kS^slivm, Ja. K. 
Sm. R. 'IVr.], n. [L. paeificatio ; It. pacificor 
ssiom ; Sp. pw^cmion ; Fr. pacification.) The 
act of pacifying; reconciliation; adjustment. 
“An embassy of pacificaiio7i** Bacon. “A 
nacifkation of wrath.” Hooker. 


ceive. Tooke. — “ It is probable that some verb, — also written pakfong. Bt'ande. 

whence the Dut., Ger., Dan., S\v.,ai^ Eng. have p^cK'-IlORSE, n. A horse employed in carry- 
i'otel&X tfimTtogeA ing packs or loads on hU back. ^ Looks. 

and Lliiit \lio fitlse annearanccs pAcK'— HOUSE, 7i. A warehouse. Simmonds. 


those [verbs] do, to put together, to’bind or fasten 

up together ; and tliiit the fulsc appearances pAck'— HOUSE, 7i. A warehouse. 

■which caused the deception wore effected by the p^^cK'-iCE, n. An assemblage of large floating 
manner in which the package was performed. pieces of ice. %im 7 not 1 ci. 

Richardson.^ [i. packed ; pp. packino, !>«'''■■• . ... . 

TACKED.] PAcK'ING, n. 1. The act of placing in close or- 

1. To bind or lash together in a pack; to dor, or of binding in a pack or bundle. 

form into a pack ; — often used with up ; as, 2. Any material used for filling empty spaces, 
“ To pack wool ” ; “ To pack up rags,” as the stuffing round the piston of a steam- 

2. To put and press tightly, or in close order, engine, &c. Shnmotids. 

in a receptacle ; as, “ To pack goods in a box.” 3. {Masomy.) Small stones embedded in mor- 

We greatly doubt whether any human being ever succeed- tar, employed tO fill the vacant spaCCS in the 

• in packing more wickedness into the space of three hun- middle of walls. Ogilvie. 

ed and siity-flve days [than Barore]. Macaulay, 

3. To put and press things into tightly, or in PACK'lNG-PRfiSS, n. A hydraulic press used to 

Dse order; as, “To pack a trunk,” pack bales of linen, cotton, &c., and also to 

4. To put a pack upon ; to load, as with a draw piles, trees, &c. P. Cije. 


ed in packing more wickedness Into the space of three hun- 
dred and 8b:ty-fi.ve days [than Barcre]. Macaulay. 


close order ; as, “ To pack a trunk,” pack bales oi 

4. To put a pack upon ; to load, as with a draw piles, tr 
pack, “ And yet our horse not packed,'*' Shak. pACK'-LOAD, s 

5. To put together or sort, as caids, fraudu- its back, Simmonds, 

lontly, ox CO as to secure the ^me^ufairly. Qne who carries 

PrtfAvrf cards with CiBsnr, and false played my glory, l/liak, a pack on his back ; a pcdler. Todd. 

6. To bring together and unite, as persons, pack'— PA-PJ giR, 7i. Paper used for packing 

iniquitouhly, in order by their means to secure goods. Uallmea. 

some pjrtitil or bad end. “They have packed r^r r. « a v.or.'he 

a Parliament.” Hiidibras. PA^CK -SAD-DLE, n. A saddle on which packs or 

A parked assembly of Italian bishops. Atterlmry. burdens ai^e lai . 

7. To confederate, as in some bad design; to pAok'— SHEET, 7i. A packcloth. Simmonds. 

make an accomplice. PAck'STAff, n. A staff to support or carry a 

■Who, I believe, was packed in all mis wrong, pack ; a pedler’s StafiT. Bp. Hall. 

Ilired to it by youi brother. Shak. Z , av i 

8. To send in haste. FAOK'THEfiAD (i*k'tlirSd), n. Strong thread or 

n.«.nt. 0 tuv.^ IhapA .n«re.,ttuotdi, twine used in tying up parcels. S<scon. 


The load an animal can carry 
Simmonds, 


(ir means to secure goods. HaUhocU. 

They PAOK'-SAD-DLB, n. A saddle on which packs or 

W.hop.. burdens are laid. Mors. 

me bad designs to pAok'-SHEET, n. A packcloth. Simmonds. 

PAck'STAff, n. A staff to support or carry a 
ill fliis wrong, pack ; a pedler’s stafiT. Bp. Hall. 

pAOK'THRfeAD (pak'tUrSd), n. Strong thread or 
yif. twine used in tying up parcels. Bacon. 


pacification of wrath.” Hooker. 

PA<?-1-FI-CA'TQB, or PA-OlP'l-OA-TQR 
ka'tui^ 1^. P.J. E. 0. B . ; pfr-slf 9 -kSi-tur, S. Ja. K. 
Sw.’ii.], n. [L. pacijico, paaifieatm] to pacify.] 
One who makes or restores peace between con- 
tending parties ; a peacemaker. WarbuTdon. 


Till George be with post-horae up to heaven. Shak, p^CK'wAX, w. [Of uncertain Origin. Riehardsm.] 


FAck, V. n. 1. To tie up goods or place them in 
close order in a receptacle. Ol8a7^ela7td. 

2, To be pressed into some receptacle; as, 

“Th^oods^cw?^ well.” Smirt. 

3. To depart or remove in haste ; — common- 
ly with ojf or away. “ Poor Stella must pack 

\ off to town.” Sw^t. 


A name given by butchers to a very strong liga- 
ment in the neck of quadrupeds, proceeding 
from one spinous process to another, and insert- 
ed in the occipital bone, the office of which ap- 
pears to be to assist in supporting the weight of 
the head called also paxicar, paxpwaxy.fnjt- 
waxyfixfaxy and nucha. Dunghson- Paley. 


PA-ClF'l-OA-Tg-RY» Ih.pcwijkatorius.] Tend- 1 off to town.” Swift. I waXyfixfaXy and nucha. Dim/^ 

A, fi, I, 0, 0, % long; 1, £, I, 6, ir, f, short; ». l> 0» U. ¥, obscurs; fAhe, fAR, FAsT, fAeL; HfllK. IlKll; 
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PA 'CO, n, [Peruvian.] (Zo »l.) A species of lla- 
ma ; — called also ai'p tea , — See Alpaca. P,C^c, 

PA'CQS, ?i. The Permian name of au eaithy- 
looking ore, C(msi‘-tiiig of broun ovide of iron, 
^^ith minute particles of nathe silver dissem- 
iiiiited through it. Brande. 

P.ACT, n, \lj,,pactum \ padscor^ pactus, to bar- 
gain, to covenant, or pantjo, p ;/'*' ' *') fix, to | 
drive in, to settle or agree ' ^ pneo ^ ! 

pago^ to agree ; It. paf^o ; Sp. pado ; Pr. pitdc\] j 
A contract ; a bargain ; a cuv enant. Bacon. 

Nor oath nor pact Achilies plights with thee. Pojje, 

pAc'TIOX, ?i, [L.padio. — See Pact.] A bar- 
gain ; ’a pact, [it.] Hag ward, 

PAC'TION-AL, a. Settled by bargain or agree- 
ment.* “ Pactional and conditional/ 'S’tinfZc/'so/i. 

PAC-Tl"TrorS (pak-tTsh'us), a, [L. pactitius.'] 
Settled by covenant or bargain. Johnson, 

PAC-TO'LI-AN, a. Relating to the Pactolus, a riv- 
er in Lydia, famous for its golden sands. Craig, 

PAD, 71 , [A. S. pcpth, path^paad^ a path; Dut, 
pad\ Ger,pfad\ Scot. paid . — See Path.] 

1. A footpath ; a pathway ; a road. Pnor, 

Still used, in this sense, in Nortliamptonsliire, 
Eng. WrisrhU 

2. A roadster or horse used under the saddle ; 
an easy-paced saddle-horse. Addison. Dryden, 

3. A robber that infests the road, usually on 

foot; a highwayman; a footpad. Johnson, 

PAD, n, [Skinner thinks it may be contracted 
from ^p.pajado ; straw; It. paglia\ Port, 
palha ; Fr. paiUe ; from L. palea^ chatF, straw. 
— Piehardson says, “ More probably from A. S 
pethian^ to path, and, consequentially, to tread 
flat, to flatten,”] 

1. Any thing flattened or compressed, — ap- 

S lied particularly to a cushion, bolster, or sad- 
le, stuffed with straw, hair, or other soft sub- 
stance. Camden, 

2. A pannier, p^orfolk, Eng.] Wright, 

3. A quire of blotting-paper. Wright. 


3. A quire of blotting-paper. Wright. 

4. A tub for brewing. [Local, EngJ^ Wright. 

6. A measure of fish. [Local.] Simmonds. 

PAD, V. n. 1. To walk ; to travel on foot. Johnson. 

2. To rob on foot, as a foot-pad. Dr. Pope. 

PAD, V. a. [i. PADDED ; pp. padding, PADDED.] 

1. To walk, or go on foot in or on. 

Two toasts, with all their trinkets, prone, 

PaddiMj tlic aticeta tor halt .i uniwn. SomerviUe, 

2. To tread or trample, as a path or road in 

untracked ground ; hence, to beat smooth and 
level, as a road. Johnson. Wright. 

3. To stuff or furnish with a pad or padding. 

4. {CaUco-pidnting,') To impregnate with a 

mordant. U^e* 

fPAD'AR, w. Grout; coarse flour. Wotton, 

PAD'DjpR, n. A robber that infests the road ; a 
pad ; a foot-pad. [r.] Hudibras. 

pAd'DJNG, n. 1. The act of stuffing with a soft 
substance, or of Ailing out with an inner lining. 

2. {Calico-printing.) The impregnation of 

the cloth with a mordant. Tire. 

3. Material for stuffing, — particularly a kind 
of thick, coarse cloth, made of old rags, used as 
an inner lining of coat-collars, &c. Simmonds, 

PAd'DLE (p&d'dl), v.n, [Fr. patromllery from 
patte^ a paw.] p. paddled ; pp. paddling, 

PADDLED.] 

1. To beat water with the hand or the foot ; 
to play in the water. 

A wolf lapping at the head of a fountain, spied a lamb 
^adtiUng a good way ol£. BEstt ange. 

2. To propel a boat, as with oars ; to row. 

As the men were paddling for thel lives. L' Estrange, 

3. To finger. “ Paddling in your neck.” S/iok, 

PAD'DLE (i^ld'dl), V. a. 1. To pat lightly; to 
touch gently. Shak. 

2. To propel with a paddle, as a boat. 

3. To trample. [Norfolk, Eng.] Wright. 

PAd'DLE, n. 1. An implement for propelling or 
steering a canoe or boat, resembling an oar, but 
shorter, and having a broader blade. Johnson, 

2. A broad part of any thing, resembling the 
blade of a paddle* 

' Thou shalt have a paddle on fhy weapon. Detct. xxliL 13. 


^ 3. One of the broad boards, or floats, on the 
circumference of the wheel of a steam- vessel ; 
— Commonly c - \ ,id. i>i7nnw7td6, 

4. A naure - ’ : ji. i. *o the foot of a 

chelonian reptile or marine saurian. Wi'igkt. 

6. A pannel in a lock-gate, or si lice, for iet- 
a '.X .t - It; a small sluice, rrancis, 

ii. \ . .. An implement for stirring . 

I the Miiid and ashes m the calcar. Cgc. 

! 7. A spade for cleaning a plough ; — called , 
! also p'^iddlc-stiiff, [West of England,] Wyight, j 

PAD’DLE-BOARD, n. One of the floats on the ^ 
circumterence of the wheel of a ‘^tc.'.-r.i-vcs-D! . ; 
a paddle. S'7u./‘or,d^. j 

P.\D'DLE--b6x, n. The case or cover of a paddle- I 
wheel. Si?n77ionds, 

PAD'DLgR, n. One who paddles. Beau. ^ FI. 

PAD'DLE— Sir A FT, n. A shaft to the ends of which 
the paddle-wheels of a steam-vossel are attached, 
and which, being turned by the engine, causes 
them to revolve. Bi'ande. 

PAD'DLE-STAff, n, 1. A staff with a broad 
iron blade, used by mole-catchers. Wi'iyht. 

2. A spade with a long handle, used by plough- 
men to free the share Irom earth, stubble, tSre. ; 
a paddle. — See Paddle, No. 7. Cgc. 

PAD'DOCK, n. [Corrupted from pan’oek ; A. S. 
pearroCf parnic^ a park. Lye."] Originally, an 
enclosure in a park, for hounds to run matches 
in ; but now chiefly used of a small enclosure 
under pasture, adjoining the stables of a do- 
main, for turning in a sick horse, a mare and 
foal, or any similar purpose. Bi'ande. 

PAD'DOCK, n. 1^. S. pad, pada ; Dut. padde, 
paddtr ; Sw. ^ IceL padda.) A toad. Shak. 

pAd'DOCK— PIPE, 71, A plant ; horsetail. Booth. 

PAD'DOCK— STONE, n. A stone vulgarly sup- 
posed to grow in the head of a toad, and to pos- 
sess great magical and medical virtues. Mason. 

pAd'DOCK-ST66l, n. A mushroom, or toad- 
stool. [Scot, and North of Eng.] Jamieson. 

pAd'DY, n. 1, Rice in the husk. Simimnds. 

2. [A contraction of Patrick.l A cant term 
for an Irishman. Grose. 

PAD-^I-Lr'QN, n. [Ft. pas de lion, lion^sstep.] A 
plant; the Hon*s-foot. Ainsworth. 

PAD'©-s5'f', 71. See Paduasot. Simmonds. 

pA-JDI-SHAh\ n. [Per. pad, protector or throne, 
and*j/i«7i, prince.] A title of the Turkish sul- 
tan and the Persian shah. Brande. 

pAd'LOCK, n. [Skinner refers to Dut. padde, a 
toad, from its shape. — Thompson suspects it 
may be a lock for a pad-gate, or a gate opening 
to a path.) A movable lock, with a semicircu- 
lar link to be fastened through a staple- Prior, 

PAD'L^Jck, V. a. To fasten with a padlock : — to 
confine ; to fetter. Milton. Arhuthnot. 

PAd'— NAg, n. A saddle-horse ; pad. Dr. Pope. 

PAd'QW-PIpe, A plant; padelion. Smart, 

PAD-UA-S6?' (p^d-^-sol') [i^d-u-sbl', K. Sm.\ 
p&d-u-s-sbl', Ja. Wr.), n. [Padua, in Italy, 
and Pr. soie, silk.] A kind of silk ; — sometimes 
contracted into padesoy. Sheridan. 

Pj®'AN (pe'gin), n. [Gr. Haidv ; D. Paan.] 

1. ((jr7\ Myth.) The physician of the gods; — 
after Homer’s tim^ applied to Apollo. 

2. Among the Greeks a hymn or chant in 
honor of Apollo, in thanksgiving for deliver- 
ance, — especially a triumphal song, Liddell. 

3. A loud or joyous song. Pope. 

4. (Pros.) A kind of foot ; pseon. Horns, 

P.ZE-D9-bAp't1§M, n. See Pedobaptism. 

P.ZE'0N, n. [Gr. waicfiv ; I*, pceem.) (Pros.) A foot 
I consisting of one long and three short syllables, 
and called first, second, third, or fourth pseon, 
accordingly as the long syllable occupies the 
first, second, third, or fourth place. Ztmpt, 

JPJ3E-d^J\rp4, n. [Gr. wmiavfa.] (JSotf.) A genus of 
plants, of which the species Ptronia officinalis, 
comprising numerous varieties, is much cultivat- 
ed for its beautiful flowers ; the pseony. Loudon. 

P^'Q-NY, n. (Bot.) The common name of plants 
of the genus Peeonia ; — written also piony. 


P,.f-oACK% 71. A Russian wine measure, contain, 
ing tea gallons. C 7 'abb, 

PA'GVN, n. [JL. pagnirt'^, a pc.asant, a villager; 
pngus, a h milet, a village ; It. *.y *Sp./; igano ;Tt, 
puHoi.) A heathen; a gentile*; a worshipper of 
idoK or .false gods ; one not a Jew, ChristiaTi, or 
Mahometan anciently written pateii, pagen, 

* p luton, pcyidtn, aiu\pany7n, ituolcr, sjfiak, 

jl^J^Pagn,n, denveti imm peguA, a villaae, sisniifiea 

* propel ly dwellers in hamlets and villajre'?. — PwiJ-awv, 

! or villagers, ^anie to he applied to all tlie romaiiuiig 

[ votaries of the old and dtcaying: superstitions, mas. 

, niiich as far tlie creator number were of this class 

I Trench, — ee Heathen. 

I Syn.— See Gentile. 

I PA 'GAN, a. Relating to pagans ; heathenish. 

But such they were as jtagan use required. Ergden. 

rc, ? Relating to pagans ; pagan. 

PA-GAN'f-C.\L, y CitdicoHh. 

PA'GAX-ISH, a. Heathenish; pagan. Bp. Kbig. 

PA'GAN-1§M, 71, The religious worship or opin- 
ions of pagans ; heathenism. Hooker. 

t PA-6AN'1-TY, 71, Paganism. St7'ype. 

PA'GAN-IZE, V. a. To render 
miserably depraved and paganizi o' ’* Jh / ' t IK 

PA 'G AX-IZE, V. 71. To behave like a pagan. MtUon. 

f PxV'GAX-LY, a. Like a pagan. More. 

PA9-E» w. [L., It., % Sp. paghia ; Fr, pagei\ 

1. One side of a leaf of a book. 

A folio volume contains four i>af/e« in every sheet; a quar- 
to, eight, an octavo, sixteen; a duodecimo, twenty-four. 

Jit ande. 

2. (Prmfing.) TjT>es set up for one side of a 
leaf. “ Round the jpar/es of type.” Brande. 

Page cord, (Pnnting.) small, stionjt cord for tying 
round pages of types'^ to secure them fiom accidents 
till they are imposed. — Pa/re paper, {Ptintinff.) a 
piece of stout, smooth paper, on which a page of types 
IS placed till a sheet is ready to be imposed. Brande. 

page, w, [Low' Tt.paggioi Sp. Fr. 

Of uncertain origin, — Skiimei', Stephens, 
and Diez refer to Gr. raij, a boy, a servant. — 
Caseneuve and Tui'nebe, to L. pcedagoghmi, a 
place where boys of servile birth were edu- 
cated for pages ; from Gr. •tcailaytaye'iov, a 
school-room or school-house. — Boxhoimius, to 
bagocs^ among the Persians and Macedonians, 
an attendant on foot of the king. — Wachter, 
to Sw. poike, a little boy. — Tooke says that 
pack, patch, and page are the same word ; 
vdz., the past part.,jpoc (differently pronounced 
and written with k, ck, or ge), of A. S. pa ccan, 
to deceive by false appearances, to impose 
upon, and adds, “ As servants were contempt- 
uously called harloty tarlet, ralei, and knave, 
so they were called patch, and page.” To 
show that the office was not originally one of hon- 
or, he adduces the following passages : “The 
kyng hath power and fredom of a page to make 
a y Oman, of a yoman to make a gentylman, of a 
gentylman a knight.” Dives and Pauper, “ I 
had rather be tome with wild horses, than any 
varlet should have wonne such lots, or ang page 
or pricker should hauo bad the price [prize] of 
me.” History of Prince Arthur^ 

1. A boy-cnila; a boy. Clmucer. 

In cradle it lay, and was a proper jjaoic. Chcatcer. 

2. A boy-servant ; particularly, a boy or youth 

attending on a royal or noble personage, and 
sometimes called of ho7ior. “ He had two 

of honor.” Bacon. 

Philip of Maeedon had savage attending In his chamber, 
to tell him, every morning, Remember, U king, that thou art 
mortal. Wale. 

3. A shepherd’s or brick-layer’s servant. 

[East of Eng.] Wiight. 

4. A boy or man attending on a legislative 
body ; a messenger- [XJ, S,] 

PAGEj V. a. [*. PAGED ; pp. PAGING, PAGED.] 

1. To mark or number the pages of. “To 

page a book.” Joh7ison. 

2. To attend as a page. Shak, 

11 PAG'^ANT, or PA'G^IANT [pSj'ent, S. W. J, F. 
K. Sm. C. Wr . ; pa'j^nt, F. R, Wh . ; pa'j^-ant 
or p&j'eiit, Ja.], n. [Of uncertain etymology. — 
Tooke says it is merely the pres, part., pwcceaftd, 
of A, vS. pmcca'n, to deceive by false appeanmees, 
or by imitation; and he traces the changes 
thus : pmcccand, pacheand, pacheani, pageant ] 
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PAGEANT 

X. Originally, a showy or splendid represen* , 
ta’''ion or exhibition m the public streets, on , 
seme festive occasion, and containing, among 
other objects, masked figures repiesenting alle- ! 
gorical personages, with appropriate scenery : — 
any show’, or spectacle of enteitainnient ; pomp. 

1 ’ll play my part in foi tui'e’s jmgpanU ShaJc, 

The reign of Henry vas fertile lu pageant^ of an 

extraordinary magnificence and splendor. Jiranue. 

2. A statue or any pompous decoration in a 
show ; an allegorical figure or representation. 

The following pOffeanA - • - a huge Boating mountain, that 
wag split in the top, in imitation ot Parnassus. Addison, 

3. Any thing showy, hut without duration or 
stability.^ “ The . . . pageaivt of a day.” Pojpe. 

Speaking pageant^ a pageant in which speeches in 
verse or prose were put into the mouths of rnaslsea 
figures, and sometimes a kind of draaiatic entertain- 
ment performed between them. 

The earliest siieaJdng pagpant of which we ha^ any M- 
count was presented on the tnumphal envry of xlen^ vx. 
into London, in 143a. Brcmde, 

“ Mr. Perry, Buchanan, and Bntick pronounce 
the a in the first syllable long, like that in pagej but 
Mr. Sheridan, Dr. Ketinck, Mr. Scott, and Mr. Nares 
make it short, as in pad. That the finst is more ana- 
logical is evident, as the accented a is succeeded by 
the diphthong «fl j but that the last is more agreeable 
to general usage, I have not the leasif doubt. The 
same reason holds good for the first a in pageantry j 
but usage is still more decidedly for the short sound 
of tile a in this word than in pageant. Mr. Sheridan, 
Dr. Kenrick, Mr. Perry, and VV. Johnston adopt the 
short sound, and Entick alone the long one. ^ About 
forty years ago [about 1760], when Mr, Garrick ex- 
hibited a show in honor of Shakspeara, it was uni- 
versally called a padjunt.^^ Walker. 

11 PAG'E ANT, a. Showy ; pompous ; ostentatious ; 
superficial. ** Pageant pomp.” JDryden. 

II pA^'^ANT, u. a. To exhibit in a pageant or 
show ; to represent, [n.} Shak. 

PA^I'^ANT-KY, n. Show j pomp ; display ; osten- 
tatious exhibition or spectacle. Drydefn. 

"What pageantry f what ffeats, what shows. Sheik, 

PA^-E'HOOD (-hdd), ji. The state of a page. Scott. 

pMo n. ; pi. fJI/s? fi-NM. [L., a Uaf or 

pagkl {Boi.) The surface of a leaf. Brande. 

PA^'l-NAL, a. pii. pagina, a leaf or page.] Con- 
sisting of leaves or pages, "" 

PA^-t-NA'TIQN, n. The act of paging, or marking 
the pages j marks or numbers on pages. Lowndes* 

PA^l'lNG, n. The act of marking or numbering 
the pages of a book. Ash. 

?a'g 6D, «. An East Indian idol ; a pagoda* Pope. 
** They worship idols caXledi pagods?'StiUingfleet. 

t.V-GO'DA, n. [Sansc. bhagavatt, house. 

P. Corrupted from oictkada.C.P. Brown. 

— Per. potdghad, house of an idol.] 

1. An East Indian temple, containing an idol. 

The oagoda is gcni*r.illv of thrcti oiitdiviiiosib: Siflt, aii 
apartment ulio«c LCilinj' is il dome rCbtiiiir on coliimii'i of 
btune i>r 'iiarbU* i^’iii part Ih oycn to all prriom, fii-cwul, nn 
ap-ii tiiienc rorlmldcii to ail hoc I5i ihmiiis; third. *11111 U&C,i.io 
Cl 11 which contains the btacue ot the deity, oiioloscd with a 
massy gate. Sranae. 

2. The idol in an Eastern temple. 

3. A gold and also a silver coin current in 

India, in value from 8s. to 9s. sterling (#1.94 to 
#2.18). Brande. 

pAg'QD-ITB, n. (Min.) A mineral aggregate or 
rock, which the Chinese cut into images ; agal- 
matolite; figure- stone j lardite. Dana. 

PA-GD'Kl-AN, n. [L. pogurvAy a kind of crab- 
fish ; from Gr. vdyoupos-J (Zool.) One of a fam- 
ily of macrourous, decapod crustaceans, most of 
the species of which inhabit, parasitieally, the 
deserted shells of univalves, Brande. 

PAID (pad), i. & p* from pay. See Pat- 

PAI'GLB (pa'gl), n. A kind of cowslip. B. Jonson. 

PAIL (pal), n. [Gh ’iXXat iriXts, a wooden 

bowl, a milk pail ; . ^peltts^ a basin ; S^.payla^t 
a pan; Old Fr, pat\ paesU ; Fr. — W. 
paeolj An open vessm of wood, tin, or other 
material, with a bail, used for carrying liquids, 
as water, milk, &c. 

The pails hlgh-fi)andng with a milky flood. 

n, A brush furnished with short, 
stiff bristles at the end, to clean the comws of 
fesseds. " ” 
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TAlL'P^yL. ft. ; pi. PAILPULS. The quantit 3 ^that 
a pail will hold. Shak. 

PjSILLjSSSJS (paMfis'), n. [Fr., from (E. 

pa lea) J straw.] A straw bed. buluvan. 

PAIL-MAIL' (pel-m61'),»i. SeePALLMAXL. Digby. 

PAIN (pan), n. ; pi. [A. S. pin^ pain, pun- 

ishment, torture ; pinan^ to punish, to toiture; 
Dut. pipi ; Old Ger.jp^«, pina^ pine : Gev. p&in ; 
Dan. pine ; Sw. pina. — W. pom ; Gael. pian. — 
Old Eng. peine, peyne, paytw.-- Gr. pen- 
alty, and TTovos, toil, pain; L. pcena, penalty, 
pain ; It., Sp., ^ Port, petui ; Fr . peine. Sansc. 

pana. — Skinner and others derive the A. S. 
from the L-pcena, Gr. woiw; ; Tooke derives the 
L. and Gr. from the A. S.] 

1. Punishment denounced or suffered; pen- 
alty ; suffering or evil inflicted as a punishment. 

Once more, on pain of death, all men deport Shak. 

Because Eusebius hath yet said nothing, we will, by way 
of mulct or jjatn, lay it on him. nctcan. 

2. An uneasy bodily sensation, various in de- 
gree from slight uneasiness to extreme torture ; 
suffering ; distress ; agony ; anguish ; torment. 

As the pauie of the touch are greater than the offeimes of 
the other senses, so likewise ore the pleasures. Bacon. 

Pam 13 poiifect miaery, the worst 
Of evils, and, excessive, overturns 
^]i patience. Mitton. 

3. Uneasiness of mind ; mental suffering ; 
disquietude ; solicitude ; anxiety ; chagrin ; 
vexation; sorrow; grief; anguish; pang. 

If the church were once thus settled, we need then be in 
less pain for the religion of our prince. Bocke. 

What pain do you think a naan must feel when his con- 
science lays this folly to hia charge? Zaw. 

4. Toil; labor; effort; task; — now used 
only in the plural form. — See Pains. 

Which I. with more than with a common pain, 

’Gainst all the world will rightfully maintain. Shak. 

5 . The throes of childbirth ; pangs. Dunglison* 

She bowed herself and travailed; for her pows came upon 

X iSfWIA* IVa 19* 

To take or to try a pom, (Midwifery.) to make au ex- 
amination during labor, to ascertain its progress and 
character. Dunglison. 

Syn.~Pam is an indefinite term with respect to 
the degree of suffering, whether of body or of mind. It 
may be very great or very small. Pam, distress, and 
agony are applied indiscriminately to what is physi- 
cal and mental ; pang and anguish, sometimes to what 
is physical, but mostly in respect to what is mental. 
Pang IS a sudden, sharp pain ; agony, a violent con- 
tinued pain ; torture, excruciating or extreme pain ; 
anguish, an overwhelming pain. — See EVIL. 

PAIN, V. a. p. PAINED ; pp. PAINING, PAINED.] 

1. fTo torture or inflict suffering on as a pun- 
ishment ; to punish. 

To bring from thence men bound unjn Jcruaalem that 
they should be jjowiecf- Wickhjfs, Acts ix. 2. 

2. To cause uneasiness or suffering in, of any 
degree of intensity ; to make uneasy ; to dis- 
tress ; to afflict ; to hurt ; — applied to the body 
or the mind. “Excess of cold, as well as heat, 
pains us.” Bacon. “ A doubtful word tksit pains 
nismind.” Dryden. 

Hast thou the protW worm of Nilus there. 

That kills, and pains not? Sna«, 

So shall they ^ sorely pained at the report of ^ 

8. t To put to trouble or pains. 

O, give me pardon , 

Thatl.your vassal, have employed and painea 
Your unknown sovereignty. tMOft. 

To pain, one^s self, to labor ; to take pains. Spenser. 
“ He pained himself to raise his note.” Dryden. 

f PAIN'A-BLE, a. Inflicting pain. Evelyn. 

PAIN'Pi&L, a. 1. Full of pain ; miserable. 

B’lt is there vet no other way, Iiesldca 

Thc'^e paihful pa^s^os, liow w'o mav come 

To death, and mix with our connatural dust? Milton. 

2. Giving pain to the bo^ or the mind ; dis- 
tressing; distressful; afflicting; afflictive; 
grievous; disquieting. Pamjul diseases. 
Milton. Her painful ^entmcQ.*^ Spenser. 

Evils have been more pav\ful to m in the prospect than bv 
their actual pressure. Addison. 

3. Full of labor or difficulty ; requiring labor 
or pains ; difficult. **Painful marches.” Dryden. 

■When I thought to know this, it was too jpoi»igd fer m e.^^ 

Even 1, though slow to touch the p€df{ftd string, , 
Awake from slumber, and attempt to sing. Smith. 

4. Laborious ; exercising labor ; industrious ; 
careful ; painstaking. “ Painful servants.” 
Swift. “Thej7at«;^husbaiidxnaa.” Dryden. 


PAINTED 

Fuller, our church-historian, having ocen 
sion to speak of some taiaous divine that had lately 
died, evcldims, ‘ O the paiujulness of his preaching 1 
. . . The words are a recoid not of the pain which he 
caused to others, but of the pains which he bestowed 
himself; and, I believe, if we had more painful 
preachers in the old sense of the woid, that is, who 
took pains themselves, we should have fewer painful 
ones in the modern sense, who cause pam to their 
hearers.” Trench. 

Sym—See Hard. 

PAIN'FUL-LY, ad. 1. In a painful manner; with 
suffering or ’distress of body or of mind. Johnson. 

2. With labor or pains; laboriously; indus- 
triously ; sedulously. Shak, JRaleigh, 

Hobin Redbreast pain/u7Zv „ , 
Did covci them with leaves. Children in the Wood. 

PAIN'rtlL-NESS, n, 1. The quality of being pain- 
ful ; uneasiness or distress of body or of mind. 
** In weariness sjid painfulness.^* 2 Oo7\ xi. 27. 

2. Laboriousness ; industry ; painstaking. 

Pamiulness, by feeble means, shall be able to _ gain th^ 
which, m the plenty of more foicible instruments, is through 
sloth and negligence lost. itooker. 

fPAI'NlM (pa'nim), n. [Fr. paheni Norm. Fr. 
paynim. — See Pagan.] A pagan ; — written 
also paynim. Hooker. 

t PAI'NIM (pa'nim), a. Pagan. Milton. 

PAIN'JNG, n. Act of causing pain ; pain, [r.] 
To wipe his wounds, and ease their bitter yiaimwflr. Spenser 

PAIN'L^JSS, a. Free from pain. FeU 

PAIN'LBSS-NESS, n. The state of being pain- 
less. “Relaxation and Bp. Hall, 

PAIN§, n. Labor ; careful toil ; care ; trouble. 

4 ®- Pams is considered by grammarians either 
singular or plural, and it has been used in both nuni* 
bers by good writers ; but though it has the plural 
form, yet, in these senses, according to the best usage, 
it IS more commonly used as singular, and joined with 
a singular veib ; as, “ All my pains is sorted to no 
proof,” Shak. ; “ The pains they had taken was very 
great,” Clarendon', “No pains is taken,” Pope i 
“ Groat pains is taken,” Pnestley ; “ Much pains,^* 
Bolmgbroke. — “ Your pains have,"*^ Sec. Dryden. 

PAlN§'TAK-eE, n. One who takes pains ; a la- 
borious person. Gay, 

PAIN§'TAK-ING, a. Laborious; industrious; 
sedulous ; careful. 


PAIN§'TAK-ING, n. 
care ; careful toil. 


Great labor, industry, or 
More, 


PAINT (pSnt), V. a. [Fr. peindre, peignant, peiftt, 
from L. pingo ; It. pmgere ; Sp. pintarl\ \i. 

PAINTED ; pp. PAINTING, PAINTED,] 

1. To form a figure or likeness of in colors, 
to represent by colors ; as, “ To pamt a land- 
scape ” ; “ To paint a portrait.” 

Wc T1 have thee, as our rarer monsters are, 

Pflwnt^rf upon a pole, and under writ, 

** Here you may see the tyrant.” Shak. 

2. To cover or coat with paint, color, or 
colors ; to color ; as, “ To pamt a board.” 

Ceiled with cedar, and painted with vermilion. Jer. xxii. 14. 

3. To deck or adorn wdth colors. 

Such is his will that paints 
The earth with colors feesh, 

The darkest skies with store of light, Spenser. 

4. To represent or describe to the mind ; to 
depict ; to portray ; to delineate. 

Dtsloy^? 

The word is too good to paint out her wickedness. Shak. 

5. To embellish rhetorically. Shaki> 

Syn.— See Color. 

PAINT, V. n. 1. To practise painting. 

2. To lay colors on the face. “Does Bridget 
paint still f ” Shak, 

O, if to dance all night and dress all day 
Charmed the small-pox or ehabcd old ogc away. 

To patch, nay, ogle, might liecoiiie a saint, 

Nor would it sure be such a sin to paint. Pope. 

pAint, n. [Fr, p&inture. — W. paent.] 

1. A coloring substance used in painting ; a 
pigment. 

2. Colors representative of any thing, 

Words are the paint by which their thoughts are shown. 
And nature is feeir object to be drawn. ClaaviiL 

3- A cosmetic for coloring the face. Young* 

All paxntf* may be said to be noxious. They Injure the 
•kin. obstnict perspiration, and thus frequently lay the feun- 
dntion tor cutaneous affections. jjungilison. 

PAINT'^D, p. a. 1. Covered or coated with paint; 
as, •* A tinted floor.” 
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PALE 


2. Ilepresented by colors. 

*T IS the t \ e erf childhood 
That tears a liuintcx devil. Shal. 

PAI.NT'PR, n. 1. 0:ie vh.. p .l..— 

pjLitiLuLiih one "L'* :i .):• . -> ov < 

“Ptiiw/ifyjf are (lividod into imineioiis clasacs, 
fullou in;r aejiarate biinicliea, .th<i incIuUe, otii- 

eia, coach and eiuiae pai.itcri>, iiou-^e, mlii, and lanc3 
piunten, heiald inanne and 'ship patntp/i,^ 

ininiatmu and puitrajt puiutura'y and glass paintcrb,^^ 
isuinnonds. 

2. {Xaut*) A rope attached to the bows of a 
boat, used to make her last to an\ thing. Dana, 

3. A panther. [Local, U. S.] JuckL 

Painter’a coliCy a species of colic, Usdally terniiii.it- 

injr in pals3’, to wiiicU painters and oiheis.'e\ posed to 
lead poisons are subject , — caMed aj-o It^uU , uuial- 
lie colic, JJeeoitshire colic, tlnj-oedyaciu , Ucc. JJuii^naun. 


I PAIR'IXG-TIME, n. Time when birds pair.Cbtrper. 

I tPAIR MgINT, n. Loss. IVickliJ'ti. 

I PAIX'Il VX-GL'A, n. A howitzer of long bore, for 
I tiuouiiig pn'jectiles to a gieat distance; — so 
j iii-mtd troni Paijchan, its invontor- bimnionds^ 

I I’AK FOXG, «- See PALKruNG. llo >hjn. 

I PAL, ori‘ALL, M. An accomplice. Giose, . 

j 1 1 uat jav e him ** ’ wie t.mcii on the bach ot hts , 

hand ab I knew . - and JU«. thought it Ins 

I ..ud gav c it [.tnc b.eaatiunj to lac. SJicU tta, 

] PAL' ACE, n, {h. pa iutium I from Palaiium, the j 
P.uatiuu hill, on which Augus»tus intd hia. resi- ^ 
deuce, li,paLtzzo\ pMaeio , liv,pdlats.] I 

1. The House of an cmpeioi, a king, or otner 
gieat peisoiiage. 

2. A btatcl} or magnificent mansion. 


PAINT'^R-SHIP, The state or (iondiUon of 
being a painter, [h.] Bp. Gardnur. 

PAlNT'^R-STAIN'JpR, n. A paintei of coats of 
arms belonging to heialdiy, tSic. Wrujht. 

Company of Painter-stamen., one of the incorporated 
companies of the city of Eondon. 

ifcjr- This company, having the addition of Painter- 
Stainers for their skill and cunning in divers myste- 
rious woiks, are a society of great antiquity, having 
been incorporated in 1580. Wn^ht. 

PAlNT'lNG, n. 1. The act, art, or emplo^mient of 
laying on colors, — particularly the art of repre- 
senting objects by colors. 

True painting emulates the poet’s lays. Mason. 

2. A likeness or resemblance painted ; some- 
thing depicted ; a picture. Shak. 

3. Colors laid on ; paint. Shah. 

Syn. — See Picture. 

PAINT'LgSS, a. Not to be painted. Savage. 

PAENT'R^SS, A female painter. Mackintosh. 

PAINT'-STRAKE, n. (Naut.) The uppermost 
strake or strerk, inrnnoc’iateU' below the plank- 
sheer ; — also c.dh d ->/<' t o.\ <*. Ogilvie. 

PAINT'URE (pant'yvr)* [3?’r. peinture^ The 
art of painting, [n,] JJrydm* 

pA TR (pir), n. \ljjpar, equal ; It. pare ; Sp. par ; 
Fr. paire.l 1. Two things of the same Kind 
which go together, or suit or mate each other ; 
a couple ; a brace ; as, “ A pair of shoes.” 

It IS also applied to a single thing composed 
essentially of two pieces suiting each other, and used 
only in the plural form ; as, ** A paxr of scissors.’’ 

2. A husband and wife. MiUo7%. Dryden. 

3. Any number of eijual or similar things 
taken together, or forming a set, “A pair of 
cards,” i. e. a pack of cards, [r.] Bacon. 

The phrase, “ A pair of stairs,” instead of the 
more modern form, “ A JliffAt of stairs,” has long 
been, and still is, m respectable use, though it has 
been censured by recent grarnmarians. “ They made 
a pair of stairs.” Shak. “ Up two pair of stairs.” JDr, 
Ch. Blimey. “ Up four pair of stairs.” Charles Lamb, 

Addison occupied a garret up three pair of stairs.” 
Ed, Reo. “ A garret up four pair of stairs.” Macaulay. 

Syn. — Pair signifies two things united by nature, 
or suited to each other ; as, a pair of gloves, a pair of 
chickens, a pair or yoke of oxen, a pair or spaa of 
horses. A pair is also a male and a tamale ; a couple, 
a male and a female, or two persons or things , a 
brace, two things tied together. A couple of lioiiiid-a ; 
a brace of partridges ; a loving couple ; a happy pair. 

PAIR, V. n. p. PAIRED ; pp. pairing, paired.] 

1, To be Joined in pairs ; to couple. 

Your hand, my Perdita? so turflos pair 

That never mean to part. Shak. 

2. To suit 5 to fit as a counterpart. 

Had our prince seen this hour, he hod 

Well w itli his lord . there was not a full month 

Between their births. S^iak. 

To pair off, in parliamentary language, to agree, as 
two members of opposite parties, not to vote. Brande. 

pAiR, V. a. 1. To join in couples; to couple. 
** Minds . . . paired by Heaven.” Dryden* 

2. To unite as correspondent; to suit, 

Olostfy jet is paired with shining white. Pope. 

3. t To impair. — See Impair. Spemer. 

t pAiR^IIR, n. One who hurts or injures. WickUjfe. 

pAiR'ING, n. The practice by which two mem- 
bers of a legislative body, as the House of Com- 
mons, Eng., or of Congress, U. S., of opposite 
political opinions, agree not to vote, Bra'nde. 


PAL'.VCE— COURT, n. {Lute.) A court lielil under i 

I the*s>teward of the loyal household of England, 

I with a jurisdiction ot* twelve miles round the 
palace. Brande. 

PA-LA 'CTOl S (p^-la'shus), a. Royal; noble; 
magnificent, [it-] ‘ * Gruunt. 

PAL'A-DIX, n, [L. palatiiius, in the Lyzantinc 
coult an oihcor of the palace; jyttlntnuti, a ]*al- j 
ace ; It, paladino ; Sp. Fr. paiadin.l {Ro- 
mances oj the Middle Ages.) One of the lords or | 
chieftains in Charlemagne’s aimy; a kiiiglit- 
enant. 

In the By-zantine court, the officers of the pal- 
ace w^eio regarded as the highest d’gnitari^*- of tiie 
country ; \\oxic.opulasm,ot paladin, u\ tb- Lail\ I'lciich 
romances, for a lord or ciiioftam ; ami ihe ii'.'iao was 
thence appropriated by the Italian romantic poeta to 
the Iieioes of their legends, the warnois of Charle- 
magne. Brande. 

PA-L/E-OG'RA-PIIY, n. See PALEOGRAPHY. 

PA-L.dE-0-Z6'IC, a. ^r. i[a)ai6^, ancient, and 
iyhov, an anrr.al ] {Bal,) Noting an extensive 
group of rbssiliferoua strata of the earliest date. 

n. {Zobl.) A genus of crusta- 
ceans ; tfie prawn. Baird. 

P4-l4^S*TR4 (pa-les'trsi), n . ; pi. P4-ljes'tpjb. 
[L,, from Gr, naXahrpai v6.?.ri, wrestling.] 
Among the Greeks and Romans, a school or 
place for wrestling; a public place for perform- 
ing athletic exercises- W. Smith. 

PA-Ld3-TJ-OL'Q-^y (p5i-l€-she-81'p-Je),«. [Gr.ira- 
?.ai6g, ancient, and ^oyo;, a discourse.] The sci- 
ence which exp I liiis the past conditions of the 
earth, by the hws of causation. Smart. 

pJIl-A-ME- DE 'l-DJE, n. pi. ( Omith. ) A family 
of birds of the order GraUet, including the sub- 
families Parrinoi, and Pawmedeina*i scream- 
ers. Gray. 

PAL- 4 -MR-DE-I^JTJE, iu pi. {Omith.) A sub- 
family *of 
birds of the 
order Gral- 
ke, and 
family PaU 
amedeidat, 
which in- 
cludes the 
genera P a- Chauna charaxla. 

lamedea of 

Linnteus, and Chmna of Illiger; screamers. 

Gray. 

P4-hMi4'' KAS, n. [Sp. palenqtte, a palisade.] 
{Mil.) A k’ind of permanent intrenched camp, at- 
tached to Turkish frontier fortresses. Stoequeler. 

PAL-.^N-KEEN', n. Palanquin, Maunder. 

PAL-AN-autN' (p&l-fin-kSnO, n. [Hind, palkee. 
Breton.) A covered carriage or litter used in 
the East for carrying a person, and borne on 
the shoulders of men. Brande. 

PAL'A-Tj^-BLE, a. Pleasing to the palate or taste ; 
savory;* gustable; flavorous; tasteful. 

PAL'A-TiJ.-BLE-N£SS, n. The quality of being 
palatable or savory- Smart. 

pAl'A-TAL, n. A letter pronounced chiefly by 
the palate ; — called also palatic. 

The palatals are d, g-, j, k, I, n, and y. Brande. 

pAl'A-TAl, a. 1. Pronounced chiefly by the 
palate, as, certain letters. Booth. 



2. Of, or pertaiulnor tu, the palate, “ Palatal 
artericss.*’ Punglhon. 

PAL A'pl n. 'J... palatum It. pah^to; Sp. 

, W'. pannit.^ 

1. . 1 1 r. - The roof or upper part of the cav- 
ity o bourd',\ by the supe 

rior (. . r. , and ‘iv .a.,.. u\ i \elum pala- 

ti, a meiiibraiujiiss curtain of niu&euiar and cel- 
lular tiasuc* whicli separates the mouth from the 
plauvnx, and fiom the middle of which hangs 
the uvula. To this uiembranoiis organ the 
name soft palate is sometimes given, the paLate 
proper being teiiiieil hard palate. XhincfUson. 

2. Ihe organ ot taste ; — jjopularlv but errone- 

o.usly so considcied Xhak. Locke. 

The v-ulaar 

Uaid Ubk M. i' . ^ . J, >. ■" Pope- 

3. Intellectual taste; mental relish, Taylor. 

The nnm of nice jutUitt'-* could not relish Aribtotle, as 
clrtASud ui» by the selioohneii. Paler. 

4. ( But.) The convex base of the lotver lip of 

a personate corolla. Btande. 

Syn. — PiUate is sometimes used for Utsfe^ but Uisie 
is ne\cr used for palate. A man wdio is nice in what 
he cats and drinks, is said to Jiave a nice palate ; but 
taste IS applied to intellectual endowments., as well as 
to matters ol sense. 

t PAL' ATE, T. a. To perceive by the taste. Shak. 

P.\-LA'TIAL (pgt-la'shgtl), a. [L. palatimi, a pal- 
ace.] Pertaining to, or befitting, a palace ; mag- 
nificent- Drummond, 

PA-LA'TIAL, a. [From palate.) Pertuining to 
the palate ; palatal, [n.] Barrow. 

t PA-LA'TIAL, n. A palatal. Sir JV. Jones. 

PA-LAT'IC [pHat'ik, S. W. P. Ja . ; paTe-tIb, K. 
Sm. IL JVr. Wh.), a. Pertaining to, or uttered 
by, the palate ; palatal, [r.] Holder, 

PA-LAT^lC, n. A palatal. Andrews. 

PA-LAT'I-NATE, n. \lt. palatinato \ Sig.palati- 
nndoi Fr. ^ Ger. ^alatinat . — See P.kiATiNE.j 
The province or seignioi*y of a palatine. 

J8i2r “ There w^ere formerly two states in Germany of 
tins name, which till 1620 were under one sovereign. 
They w’ore not contiguous, and were called, by way 
of d>p*irct*on, tfie Upper Palatinate and the Lovt'eV 
I ;;i' -I, \\ I Cl- was called also the Count 5 '' Pala- 
t po ».'■ ilsi ItluPL, or the Palatinate of the Rhine.” 
P. Cyc. 

FA-LAT'J-NAT-^D, a. Made palatinate. Puller. 

PAl'A-tTne, a. [L, palatinus I palatitim, a pal- 
ace ; It, ^ Sij^.palatmo ; Fr. palatm.) Pertain- 
ing to a palace, or possessing royal privileges ; 
— applied originally to persons holding ofifice in 
the palace of a sovereign. P. Cyc. 

County palatine, in England, one of the counties 
Chester, Durham, or Lancaster, over which its earl, 
bisliop, or duke had a royal junsdiction. The name 
is still applied to all of them. Smart. 

PAi^LA-TIne, ii. In the middle ages a high dig- 
nitary who originally held office in the court of 
the sovereign, being styled comes palatii, or 
count of the palace, but who afterwards obtained 
the privilege of exercising authority and juris- 
diction over a province or district ; a count pal- 
atine. Brande. 

f PAL'A-TIVE, a. Pleasing to the taste; pala* 
table. ** Palative delights.” Browne. 

PA-LA'V|:r [pa-m^er, K. Sm. R. n. [Sp. 
'paUthra, a word; Port, palamra^ talk.j 

1. Idle or deceitful talk. [Low.] Todd. 

2. A conference ; conversation. Wright. 

PA-LA^V^IR, V. a. & n. [i. palavered ; pp. pa- 
lavering, PALAVERED.] To deceive by words ; 
to flatter ; to talk idly, t^ow,] Grose. 

PA-LA' V^R-^R, n. One who palavers. Mrs.Bi£tler. 

PAle, a. [L. pallidus ; It- pallido ; Sp. palido ; 
Fr. pdle.) 

1. Not ruddy ; whitish ; wan j ashy ; pallid. 
‘‘These cheeks are pale for watching.” Shak. 

The tufted crowtoe and pate jessamine. Mdtam. 

2. Not bright ; dim ; sombre. Shak. 

Syn. — PaBAd is more than pale j wm, more than 

pallid. Paleness is absence of color j pallidness, an ex- 
cess of paleness ; wanness, an excess of pallidness 
Pale face ; pallid countenance ; wan appearance. 

PALE, n. [L. palus ; It. § Sp. palo ; Fr. pal, pi&tju 
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A ^.pal\ Gci* pfahl\ Dan. Sw. paU, 

— W. putclJ] 

1. A Hat piece of wood, pointed at one end, 
used in fencing, or making oncloi>ures, by being 
driven into the ground, and secured above, and 
sometimes also below, to a rail , a stake, 

Beer creep through when pale tumbles down, Jlortuner, 

“2, That which encloses or bounds ; a fence j 
a limit ; a mete ; a bound. 

Thy wisdom. 

Which, like a bourn, a pale, a shore, confines 

Thy spacious and dilated parts. ShaJe. 

3. Any thing that is enclosed ; enclosure : — 
district. 

Within the pate of the regicide’s dominions. Burle. 

Any man born within the pale of Christianity. Atterimry, 

There is no part but the bare E.nglish j^ate, in which the 
Irish have not the greatest footing. Spenser. 

4. An instrument for trying the quality of a 

cheese. Simmonds. 

5. f Paleness; pallor. “His cheek ... a 

deadly joctfo o’ercast,** Mallet. 

6. (&?r.) The first and simplest kind of or- 

dinary, bounded by two Tertieal lines at equal 
distances from the sides of the escutcheon, of 
which it encloses one third. Brande. 

The Pale, (^Irish Hist.) that part of Ireland to which, 
for some centuries after its invasion by the Efiglish, 
in 1172, the dominion of the latter was confined. 

The limits of the pate seldom extended bejond the mod- 
ern province of Xiemster, and were frenuently much loss 
considerable, ande. 


PALE, V. a. [i. PALED ; pp. paling, PALED.] 

1. To enclose or fence with pales or paling. 

The diameter of the hill of twenty feet may be paled in 
with twenty deals of a foot broad. Atortimer. 

2. To enclose ; to surround ; to encompass. 


Whate'er the ocean /lates or sky inclips. 
Will you pale your head in Henry’s glory. 
And rob his temples of the diadem? 


ShaL. 

Shak. 


PALE, a. [Prom pale, a.] To make pale ; to 
diminish the brightness of ; to darken. 

The glowworm shows the madn to be near, 

And^gins to pale his mcfibctuol fire. Shak. 


PALE, V, n* To turn or grow pale. Mallam. 

pj n. ; pi. pS. fLE-M. [L., cTiaff.'] (Sojf.) 

One* of the bracts stationed upon the receptacle 
of Compositor, between the florets ; — one of the 
interior bracts of the flowers of grasses. Brande. 

t*A-L®-A'CEOyS (-shuts, 66), a. {Bot.) Resemblii^, 
consisting or, or furnished with, paleae or chan ; 
chaffy. Gyc, 

PAL'ED, a. Having a pale or stripe. Spenser. 


PALE'—EVET) (pal'id), a. Having dim eyes. MiUon. 
PALE^-FACBD (pal'^st)? «• Having a pale face. 
PALE'-HEART-^ID, a. Dispirited. Shak. 

PALE'LY, a<f. Wanly; not freshly. Johnson. 

tPAl'EN-DAE, n. A kind of coasting vessel. 
Greek palendars . . . running all along tht* learCoast. KnoUes. 


pALE'N^ISS, n. The state of being pale ; white- 
ness of look ; want of ruddiness. 


The blood the virgin’s check forsook, 

A livid paleiiess spreads o’er all her look. 

Syn.— See Pale. 


Pope. 


PA'LE-Q-GRAph, n. [See Paleography.] An 
ancient manuscript. Ec. Rev. 


pA-L^-6g'R^-PH?1Rj n. One versed in paleogra- 
phy ; a paleographist. Wmght. 

PA-LE-O-GRApH^IC, ? Relating to paleog- 

PA-LE-Q-GRAPH'J-OAL, ) raphy. G-mt. Mag. 

PA-L5-0g'RA-PHIst,?i. One versed in paleogra- 
phy. T. Rood. 

PA-LE-0G^R^-PHY» w. [Gr. rtaXtti6s, ancient, and 
ypd^w, to writes It. § pakogrc^a\ Tx.paU- 
ographieJ\ 

1. The art or the science of deciphering an- 
cient inscriptions, including a knowledge of the 
various characters used at different periods by 
the writers and sculptors of different nations, 
their usual abbreviations, initials, Ac. Brande. 

2. Ancient writings collectively. Smart. 

3. An ancient manner of writing. Ogilvie. 

PA-L5J-5l'0^^13T, n. One versed in paleology, 

PA-LE-Ol'Q-^Y* TtaXatfis, ancient, and 

Arfyoff, a treatise ; It. paleohgia.’l A treatise on, 
or the science of, antiquities. Smart. 


PA-L^;-5N■-TQ-L6§^'^CAL, a. Relating to pale- 
ontology. Conrad, 

PA-Lg-QN-TOL'O-^rST, n. One versed in pale- 
ontology. tirbnrton. 

PA-LE-QN-T6L'9-§^Y, n. [Gr. iraXaid^, anciont, 
elfii, oiv, ovTii, to bo, and Xoyog, a discourse ; Fr. 
palrontologie.'\ The science that treats of fossil 
remains, both animal and vegetable- LyelL 

Paleontology^ or the science of ancient organisms, deals, 
as its^bject, with all the plants and animals 

PA-LE-P-sAU'RUS, n. [Gr. valaids, ancient, and 
aavpos ', a lizard.'] {Pat) A genus of fossil sau- 
rians found near Bristol, Eng. Pictet. 

PA'LE-P-THERE, n. See Paleotherium. LgeU. 

PA-LE-O-THE'Rl-AN, a. Relating to the naleo- 
therium. BucAland. 

PA-LE-O-THE'R|-0M, n. [Gr. naXatdg, ancient, 
and dipiov, a beast.] {Pal.) An extinct pachy- 
dermatous quadruped, of a veiy large size, sup- 
posed by Cuvier to have had, like the tapir, a 
short, fleshy proboscis. Brande. 

PA'L5-OUS, a. [L. palea, chaff.] Resembling 
chaff; chaffy. “ bodies.’’ [u.] Browne. 

FABLES, n. (AsfronJ) An asteroid discovered by 
Goldschmidt in 1857. Lovenng. 

PAL-ES-TlN'E-AN, a. Relating to Palestine. 

PA-L!ES^TR|C, ^ a. {Gtr. iraXattTTptKos i traXaia- 

PA-L£.S'TRI-CAL, S rpfl, palaestra. — See Paljes- 
’tra.] Pertaining to the palmstra, Bryant. 

t pAl'ET, n. [Fr. pehtte, a ball, from 'L.pila.] 
The crown of the head. Skelton. 

PJihBTOT (pai'e-ts), n. [Fr.] A kind of loose, 
thin coat. Eo. Rev. Qu. Rev. 

PAL’ETTE (pSll’et) [pil'et, S. W. P. Ja. K. Sm . ; 

Brande], n. [Fr., from 'L.paletta, dim. 
of pala, a spade or shovel. Menage.] 

1. A little, thin, oval board, or slab of ivory 
or porcelain, on which a painter mixes his 
colors, and holds them by means of a thumb- 
hole at one end j — written also pallet. Gay. 

2. (Armor.) One of the plates covering the 

points of junction at the bend of the shomders 
and elbows. FairlioU. 

PAL'^TTB— KKIPE, 1 %. A long, thin knife, round- 
ed at the end, used by painters -to mix colors on 
the giinding-slab. Fairholt. 

PALE'WlsE, ad. (Her.) In the manner of a 
pale. Wood. 

PAL'FREY, or PAL'PREY [pSd'frc, J. F. C. Wb. 
Scott, Ke7irick ; pHl'fre, S.P. E. K.Sm.Wr . ; pai’- 
fre or pdl ' fre, JV.] , n. [Fr. paJefroi ; It. palafreno ; 

pakiften', Port, pah, from Proven9al 
frei . — Nicot derives it from Pr.par lefrcin,hy 
the bridle, — because horses of parade, and those 
rode by ladies, were led by the bridle by squires ; 
— an etymology approved by Casavbon and 
Richardson.^ Jbies ^ refers to Mid. L. parafredus, 
for la. par aver edits, an extra post-horse, from 
Gr, irap6, near, beside, beyond, and L. veredus, 
a post-horse ; whence Old Ger. pferit, pfert, 
Ger. pferd, a horse,] 

1. A horse for the road, or for state occa- 
sions ; — opposed to steed, a horse for the battle. 

And to the palace rode there many a rout 

Of lords upon steeds and palfreys. Chaucer. 

2. A gentle horse for ladies. Addisim. 

PAl'FREVED (-fred), a. Riding on a palfrey. 
“ Of palfreyed dames.” Ttckeu. 

pAl-J-FJ-OA'TION, n. [L.palus, a stake, a pale.] 
The act or the art of making ground firm by 
driving piles into it. Wbtton, 

PA-Ltl/Q-Q-Y, n. [Gr. traXtXZoyia; vdXiv, again, 
*and Xlyoi, to speak ; L. palilogia.] (Rhet.) The 
repetition of a word, or part of a sentence, for 
the sake of greater energy ; as, “ The living, 
the living, he shall prmse thee.” Isa. xxxviu. 
19. Brande. 

PAL'JMP-S!6sT, n. [Gr. •aaXtyLx^verov ; vIlXiv, again, 
and 4>tSta, to rub ; L. palimpsestus.] (Ant.) 
Parchment from which one writing has been 
erased to make room for another. W. SmiiL 

PAl^INT-DROmE, n. [Gr. ^aXtvSpopog, running back ; 
•ffdXtv, again, and Tpix<>>, thpanov, to run.] A word, 


verse, or sentence, which is the same read back, 
wards or forwards ; as, madam, Hannah, or this 
sentence, Suhi dura a rudibus. Feacham, 

PAL-1N-DR0mTC, ? a. Relating to palin- 

PAL-{N-DR6M'I-CAL, ) drome. Breen. 

PAL'ING, n. A fence made of pales. Blackstone. 

(p41-in-je-nS'zhe-a),«. [Gr. 
■^aXiyyivioia ; itdXiv, again, and ycvecis, birth.] A 
new or second birth ; regeneration. Brande. 

PAL-JN-GEN'E-SY, ri. Palingenesia. Clarke. 

PAL'IN-ODB, n. [Gr. TraAivwS/a ; irdXiv, again, and 
to&t}, ''ontracted f'Tim «o a sonr: 1.. pahnodia.] 
A pc. :n 111 whtl’ L.‘:i i '''or i , i:.' < i the invec- 
tives in a former satire ; a recantation. Jonson. 


f PAL'JN-O-DY, n. A palinode. A. Wood. 

pAl-PJYV'RUS, n. ; pi. jpXz-i-ivu'rT. [L. Pali- 
numes, the ’pilot of JEneas.] (ZoOl.) A genus 
of crustaceans ; spiny lobster. Bell 

PAL-l-SADE', n. [Fr. palissade, from L. palus, a 
stake, a pale ; It. palizzata-, Sp. palizada. — See 
Pale, w.] (Fort.) A stiong stake set firmly in 
the ground with others : — the defence or barrier 
formed of palisades or stakes. 

Palisades are usually about 9 feet long, from 5 
to 6 inches in diametei, and sharpened at the top. 
They aie driven into the giound to the depth of 3 or 4 
feet, from 2 to 4 inches apait, and aie placed at the 
foot of the counterscarp, m the covered way, on the 
beime, and in the middle of a dry ditch. Olos. oj 
Mil. Terms, 

PAL-J-SADE', V. a. {L PALISADED ; pp. PALI- 
SADING, PALISADED.] To cnclosc With pali- 
sades ; to fence in. Johnson. 

pAl-1-SA'd6, pi. PALISADOBS. Palisade. 

Palisadoes for fortifications.” Mortimer, 


pAL-1-SA'DO, V. a. To palisade. Swift. 


PAL'ISH, a. Somewhat pale. Bp. Hall. 

pAl'EEE, n. [Hind.] A palanquin. C. P. Brown. 

pAlL, n. [L. pallium ; It. ^ Sp. palio ; Old Fr. 
pali, paile* — A. S. paeU ; Old Ger. phellol, pfel- 
lei, pfeller.] 

1. A cloak or mantle of state. Sp&nser. 

2. The cloak or mantle of an archbishop : 

vestment sent from Rome to all archbishops of 
the Roman Catholic Church, and to the four 
Latin patriarchs of the East, on their accession. 
It is now a short, white cloak of lamb’s wool, 
with a red cross encircling the neck and shoul- 
ders and falling on the back. Brande. 

After consecration, he [the archbishop] shall have the imll 
sent him. Ayl%^e. 

The trumpet,.shawm, and atabal. 

Lay screened from daw by cloak and pall. Ci oly. 

3. (Her.) A figure like the Roman Y, repre- 
senting the pall of an archbishop. E^icy, 

4. A kind of fine cloth, of which cloaks and 
mantles of state were formerly made. Nares. 

6. The covering thrown over a dead body. 

And sad images 

Of the stem agony, and sliroud. and jtall. 

And breiithlGSB darkness, and the narrow house. Bryant. 

6. A piece which Mis between the teeth of a 
ratchet-wheel; a click. — See Pawl. Francis. 


PAll, V. n. [Perhaps from pah. Johnson. — L. 
paUeo, to be pale, to fade. 'Pedd. — W. pallu, 
to fail, to cease.] [t. palled ; pp. palling, 
PAT LTD.] To become vapid ox insipid ; to lose 
-Ireiigih,' life, or spirit. 

Empty one bottle into another swiftly, lest the drink 

Bacon. 

Benutv soon grows familiar to the lovor, 

Fadcs'in the eye, and paUs upon tlic sense. Addwm. 


PAll, V. a. I. To make vapid or insipid. 

Reason and reflection . . . blunt tibte edge of his keenest de- 
sires, and pall all his enjoyments. Atierlmry. 

2. To make spiritless; to dispirit; to depress. 

Base, barbarous man I tho more wo raise our love. 

The more we poU, and cool, and kill his ardor. Dryaen. 

3. To weaken ; to impair ; to damage. 

I ’ll never follow thy palled fortunes more. Skak. 

4- To cloy ; to satiate ; to surfeit- “ PalleA 
appetite must be gratified with sauces rather than 
food.” Tathr, 

5. [From a cloak or mantle.] To cloak; 
to shroud ; to invest. 


And paU thee in the dunnest smoke 


Come, thick 


Shak, 
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PAL:MISTRy 


t pALL, «, A nausea or nauseating. Shaftesbury. 

n. [L.] {Roman A/U.) A long, wide 
garment, worn by ladies. Audrtics. 

PAL-LA'DI-Om, II.; pI.L. PAZJLAD7A ; Eng. pal- 
ladiums. [L., from Gr. Uai.ka6iov; UakXas, IIu/- 
j.d^os, PalLi'i*.] 

1 . {Ant.) A statue of Pallas, in Troy, said to 
have fallen from the skies, on the preservation 
of which depended the safety of the city. 

2. Something that atfords piotection and se- 
curity; bulwark; safeguard. 

The trial by mry and the fieedum of the press are each 
called the palladiain ot the BnUsh conbtitutiou. Jit ande. 

3. (Aft«.) A ductile and malleable metal, of 
a whitish, steel-gray color, found in small, 
fibrous grains associated with gold and platinum. 
It has the hardness of fine steel, and suffers no 
change by exposure to the air. Dana. SiUiman, 

PAL'hkB, n. (ZojI.) a species of ante- 
lope; Antihpe inelzmpits. P.Cye* 

PAL' LAS, n. [Gr. n 

1 {Grecian M'/th.) The 
goddess of wisdom and 
skill, and the tutelary di- 
vinity of Athens, identi- 
fied, at a later peiiod with 
the Roman ^linerva. 

Brande. 

2. {Astron.) A small 
planet, or asteroid, dis- 
covered by Dr. Olbers in 
1802, revolving between Pallah (.dantope jTieZampws). 
the orbits of Mars and J upiter. HerscheL 

pAll'— BeAr-?R, n. A person who holds the 
pall, or walks by the side of the corpse, in a fu- 
neral procession. Clarke. 

PAL'L^T, n. 1. [Old Eng. pailUt, referred by 
Minsheii and Junius to Fr. paille, straw. — L. 
paUa,'] A small or rude bed. Shak. 

2. [Fr. palette. — See Palette.] A painter’s 
board. — See Palbtt 

3. Among potters, crucible makers, &c., a 

wooden tool for forming, beating, and rounding 
their works. Rees* Cyc. 

4. A tool to take up the gold leaves from the 
pillow, and to apply and extend them. Rees. 

6 . A little, shallow dish, formerly used by 
surgeons to receive the blood in bleeaing a pa- 
tient : — hence, the quantity contained by such 
dish, being three ounces. Kakewill. 

6 , {Clock and Watch-toork.) A piece con- 

nected with the pendulum or the balance, on 
which strikes the swing-wheel, or the balance- 
wheel ; — also yrrittexL pallat. Brande. 

7. {Her.) A pale less in breadth than the 
third of an escutcheon ; a narrow pale. Brande. 

PALL'-HOLD-^IR, n. Pall-bearer, [r.] Smith. 

PAL'LI-AL, a. [L. a mantle.] {Conch.) 

Pertaining to the mantle, 

Pallial impression, the impression of the muscular 
margin of the mantle, being a line on the inner sur- 
face of a bivalve shell, continued between the Impres- 
sions of the two adductor muscles. Brande. 




fPAL'Ll-A-MfiNT, n. [L. a mantle.] A 

dress ; a robe. Shah. 

fPALL'lARD (p^l'yard), n. [Fr. paillard ; pailley 
straw, from L. paUa. — See Pali*et.] 

1 . A lecher ; a fornicator. Drydm. 

2. A beggar. Fraternity of Vagahonds, 1575. 

fPALL'IARD-ISE, ». [Fr. paUlardise.'] Forni- 
cation. ‘ Sir G. Buok. 


PALL-iASSE' (p&l-yats'), n. See Paillas&b. 

PAl'ET-ATB, V. a. [L. palliafusy dressed in a 
pallium, or mantle ; It. paUiare, to palliate ; Sp. 
paUar; Ft.paUierJ\ h. palliated ; pp. pal- 
liating, PALLIATED.] 

1 . fTo cover with a mantle or cloak; to 

cloak ; to clothe. “ Being pal&ated with a pil- 
grim’s coat.” Herbert. 

2 . f To cover or conceal ; to hide ; to disguise ; 
to gloss ; to varnish ; to gild. 

She under sweet words and saluting kisses palliat.mg her 
hellish design. ^Iden. 

3. To cover with excuse ; to soften or lessen 
by favorable representations ; to extenuate. 


Monsieur St. Evremond has endeavored to pcUtiate the 
anpershtions of the Roman Gathollo religion. Addison. 

The atrocious crime of being a young man ... I shall 
neither attempt to ptdhate nor deny. 2*ia. 


4. To allay or lessen, without curing; to 
case; as, “To palliate a disease.” Johnson. 

Syn.— See Extevlati;. 

fPAIi'Ll- \TE, G. 1. Cloaked; disguised. “In 
habit palliate and dis^iiimUed.” Hall. 

2. Allaying disease without curing it. Fell. 

PAL-LI-A'TIOX, w. 1, tThat which cloaks or 
conceals; cover; disguise. 

I saw eh 1-1.- the pious disguises and soft palha- 

tioiw of ■Mj'm- Klny t'harltA. 

2 . The act of palliating ; concealment by ex- 
cuse ; extenuation by favorable representation. 

Such bitter invectives against other ir.i ".*5 t« •’•I r- 
dulguuce or paJIiation of tueir own, shuA<. th »* ✓t..’ i** 

tlieir spleen. Uoier .. . . w.. iy .ju 

3. Mitigation or alleviation ; a palliative. 

Ti the just cure of a disease be full of peril, let the physi- 
cian resort to palliatioiu Jbacon. 

PAL'Ll-A-TIVE, a. \Fr. paUiatif.'] 

1 . That palliates ; extenuating. TFo^fo^. 

2. Mitigating or alleviating, not removing. 


hand, used instead of a thimble in sewdngf can. 

Daiui. 

6 . (i/oi.) A name applied to plants of many 
genera and species, of which the date-tree, or 
great palm {Phoenix daetyhfera, the leaves of 
which are the palms of Scripture), and the 
cocoa-nut-tree ( Cocos nuctfera) are perhaps the 
most important. Gray. 

6 A branch or wreath of the palm, worn 

among the Romans in token of victory ; — hence, 
superiority, preeminence, victorj, triumph. 

Tf (Tv’" .1»0 - ft 

A man of . . - . ■ l 

Sogetthe is--.. . i «i r.d. 

And bear ih&pahn alone. SJicdi. 

PALM (pam), v. a. [i. palmed ; pp. palming, 

PALMED,] 

1 . To conceal in the palm, as a juggler. 

They pahned tlie trick tiiat lost the game. Prior. 

2 . To impose by fiuud or trick. Addison. 

For you may jiaLn upon us old for new. Dryden. 

3. To touch with the hand; to handle. Fnor. 


Consumption pulmonary seldom admits of other than a 
palUatue cure. JLrbuthnot, 

PAL’LI-A-TiVE, n. 1. That which palliates, ex- 
cuses, or extenuates. 

2. That which mitigates or alleviates without 
removing or curing. Swift. 

A whole system ought to he produced; ... it ought to be 
no palUatue. but a legislative provision, vigorous, substan- 
tial, and cftcctive. Jiurkc. 

PAL’LI-A-T0-RY» Palliative. Gent. Mag. 

PAL'LID, a. [L. paUidits ; palleo, to be or look 
pale ; It. patlido ; Sp. palido ; Fr. pah.'] Pale ; 
whitish ; wan ; not high-colored, Spenser, 

_ Her spirits faint. 

Her cheeks assume a pallia tint. Addison. 

Syn, — See Pale. 

PAL-lId'I-TY, n. Paleness, [r.] Bailey. 

PAL’LlD-LYj cid. Palely ; wanly. Bp. Taylor. 

PAL'LlD-NfiSS, n. Paleness ; palidity, FeUham. 

Syn.— See Pale. 

pAll'ING, p. a. Cloying ; satiating ; insipid. Ash. 

PAL 'Ll- i^M, n . ; pi. pXjl fzp4. [L.] 

1 . {Ant.) The name given by the Homans, 
who sometimes wore it, to the tfi&tiov, or outer 

f arment of the Greeks, which consisted of a 
lanket or lar^e piece of cloth capable of envel- 
oping the entire person. Wm. Smith. 

2 . The mantle or scarf sent from Home to 
the archbishops of the Roman Catholic Church, 
on their accession. — See Pall. Brande. 

3. {Conch.) The mantle of bivalves. Owen. 

PALL-MALL' (pel-mSl') fpSl-mSl', S. W. P. J. F. 
Ja. Sm, IVr.j, n. \0\aFx. palemaille; pale, a 
ball ift.pila), and maille, a mallet {Jj.niall&us).'] 
1 , A game formerly practised in England, 
which consisted in knocking with a mallet a 
wooden ball through an iron ring; — also the 
mallet with which the ball was struck, and the 
place where the game was played. —'Written 
also pail-mail, ana peU-mell. Cotgrave. Evelyn. 

2 . A street in. the west-end of London, named 
from the game oi paU-mall, which was formerly 
much played on the grounds w'hich it now oc- 
cupies, and afterwards on the mall in St. 
James’s Park. — See Mall. Nares. 

pAl'LQR, ». [L.] Paleness. Bp. Taylor. 


PAL'MA-CHRIs'TT, n. [L., palm of Chnst.'\ {Bot.) 
A genus of plant's, from the seecls of one species 
of which {Hicinus communis) castor-oil is ob- 
tained; Ricinus, Loudon. Walter. 

PAL’MAR, a. [Ij. palm arts ; palma, a palm.] 

1 . Of the breadth of the hand. Lee. 

2. (Anat.) Of, or pertaining to, the palm of 
the hand. “ Pt/Z/ncr muscles.” Dwiglison. 

PAL'MA-RY [psil'mij-re, K. Wh . ; iiam'gt-re, Sm. 
Wr."^, a. \L. piilmaris; palma, t\ie peXm..) That 
merits the palm orpiizo; having superior ex- 
cellence or merit ; capital, [it.] 

P-oceodlng from the uen of “ the first philosopher of the 
age *’ m his 2 >almary ana capital w ork I JU;p. Home. 

PAL' MATE, n. {Chem.) A salt formed of palmic 
acid and a base. Jr. Cyc. 

pAl'MATE, > a. [L. palmatm ; 

pAl[MAT-ED, > jpa^»ia,palm.] (Nat. 

Hist.) Having the shape of the 
hand; resembling the hand with 
the fingers spread; as, Palmate 
leaves or roots.” Gray. ^‘Palmated stones.** Rees, 

pAlm'— c 6 l-QR, n. A color resembling that of 
the palm ; bay-color. “ The horse was of a 

palm-color,** Bryant. 

PALMED (pam<i), a. Having palms ; bearing the 
palms of the horns aloft, as a deer. “ The iiroud 
palmed deer.” Dra yton. 

PALM’ER (p^^nwr), n. 1 , A pilgrim returned from 
the Iloljr Land ; — so called from the branch of 
palm which he cairied in commemoration of his 
journey ; a pilgrim or crusader. Shak. 

2 . One that cozens or cogs at cards or dice 
by keeping some of tlaem in his hands un- 
seen. Blount. 

PALM'JgIR— WORM (-wUrm), n. A hairy worm. Joel 
i- 4. Probably the catapillar. Dr. A. Clarke. 

PAL-m£t't 6 , n. {Bot.) A genus of palms grow- 
ing in the East and W^est Indies; cabbage-tree ; 
Areca: — a species of palm growing along the 
Atlantic coast of the XJ. S. from Horth Carolina 
to Florida; Chamccrops palmetto. Loudxm.Gray. 

pAl'MIC, a. {Chem.) Noting an acid obtained 
frompalmine. P. Cyc. 



PALM (pam), n. [Gr. TeaXdfjuj ; L. paJma ; It. ^ 
Sp. palma ; Fr. palme, paume."] 

1 . The inner part of the hand from the wrist 
to the fingers, excluding the thumb. Bacon. Shak. 

2. A handbieath ; a lineal measure of three 

inches. Bacon. 


Among the Romans, there were two different 
palms; one corresponding to the breadth, and the 
other to the length, of the hand. The former was 
3.913, the latter 8.737, English inches. The modern 
palm is different in different countries ; being in Rus- 
sia 3.698, in Naples 10.375, in Genoa 9.735, and in 
Oporto 8 , English inches. Wm. Smith. Simmonds, 

3. The broad part of a deer’s horns, when fuU 


grown. 

Nailing it up among Irisk heads of deer, to show the 
mightiness of her pedm. Beau. ^ FL 


4. {Naut.) A fluke, or broad triangular part, 
at the end of an arm of an anchor : — a piece of 


leather, with a plate of iron in the middle, cov- 
ering the palm, and secured at the back of the 


PAL-MlF'?R-Of3rs, a. [L. palmifer.} Bearing 
palm-trees, [r.] Bailey. 

PAl'MI-GRADE, a. [L. palma, the palm, and 
gradior, to walk.] {Zool.) Walking on. the 
whole foot. Hitchcock 

PAL'MJNE, n. {Chem.) A white, waxy substance 
obtained from castor-oil. Pc Cyc. 

PAL'M1-p£d, a. [L. palmipes, palmipedis ; palma, 
the palm of the hand, and pes, pedis, a foot.] 
{Omifh.) Web-footed. — See Oentipbd. Ray. 

PAl'MI-p£d, n. {Omith.) A fowl that has webbed 
feet, or the toes connected hy a membrane. 

The palmipeds form the sixth order in Cuvier’s 
arrantrement, corrcspondinctothe.df)W«r«rofLmii»us, 
and the JhTatatores of Illigcr. BranM. 

pAl'MJS-T^R, n. [D. palma, the palm of the 
hand.] One who deals in palmistry. Bp. Hall. 

1 pAL'M|S-TRY, n. 1. The art or practice of 


ulm, Sttl; m 6 vE, NdR, s 6 n; BtliL, BiiB, RtCTLE. — 9 , 9, 9 , g, soft; £, G, £, g, hard; ^ as z ; ^ as gz- — THIS, this, 
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PALmTIC 

telling fortunes by the lines in the palm of the 
hand. 

or divination from lines of our hands. Brotene. 

2. A trick with the hand. Addison, 

PAL-MIT'IC, a, {Chem.) Noting an acid obtained 
from palm-oil. SiiU?na7i, 

PALM-OlL' (pAm-bil')> A reddish-yellow, solid 
oil, obtained chiefly from Elais GiuneensiSi a 
species of palm gi owing on the west coast of 
Africa. It is used in the manufacture of soap 
and candles. Brmide. 

PA LM'-SO N-D AY (pirn 'siin-da) , n, [A- S . Palm- 
sximian-da}g.'\ Tne Sunday next before Easter ; 
— so called in commemoration of Christ’s en- 
try into Jerusalem, when the multitude strewed 
palm branches in his way. Wheaily, 

PALM-WlNTE' (pini-win'), n. A beverage made 
of the juice which flows from the w’ounded 
spathes of the cocoa-nut-tree and some other 
species of the palm, in India, where it is called 
toddy. It is also obtained from the oil-palm 
i^Elais Guineensis), Gray, 

PALM'-WORM (plm'warm), n. (Ent.) A species 
of centiped found in America- Buchanan, 

PALM'Y (pim'e), a, 1. Bearing or abounding in 
palms. “ The p'llmy plains.” Dryden. 

2. Flourishing; prosperous. Burke, 

In the most high and palmy state of Home. Skeik. 

JSSS^JSTares suggests That the word may be applied 
in the last sense “ in allusion to the palm^of the stag’s 
horns, when they have attained their utmost growth.” 

PALP, 91. [Mod. L. palpus, from L. palpo, to 
stroke, to touch gently ; Fr. palpe,] {Ent.) A 
jointed sensiferous organ attached in mirs to 
the lower jaw ; a feeler. Brands. 

pAlp, v, a. [L. palpo.) To feel, [b.] Wright. 

PAl-PA-BIl'i-TV, n. The quality of being per- 
ceptible by the touch ; palpableness. Arbuthnot, 

PAl'P^l-BLE, a. [L. palpahilis ; palpo, palpare, 
to stroke, to touch gently ; It. palpabite j Sp. ^ 
Fr. palpable ,' — See Palpitate.] 

1. That may be touched or felt ; perceptible 

by the touch ; tangible. Shak, 

2. Easily or readily perceived ; perceptible ; 
plain ; manifest ; obvious. ** Palpable mistakes.” 
Woodward. “ Ajpa/^ad^e lie.” Mickle, 

PAL"PA-BLE-n£ss, n. The quality of being pal- 
pable ; plainness ; obviousness. Johmon. 

PAl'PA-BLY, ad. In a palpable manner; percep- 
tibly; plainly ; obviously. Bacon, 

PAL-PA'TIQN, w. \h. palpatio.) The act of touch- 
ing or feeling. Glanvill, 

PAL-PA'TQR, n, {Eiit.) One of a family of clav- 
icorn beetles, including those which nave very 
long palps or feelers. Brande. 

pAL'Pg;-BRAL, a, [L. palpehralis ; palpehra, an 
eyelid.] Of, or pertaining to, the eyelids. Dun. 

PAl'P|:-BROGS, a. Having eyelids. Smart, 

PAl'PI-F5rm, a, [Mod. L. palpus, a palp, and 
D. forma, form.] Having the form of a palp, 
or feeler. JKirby. 

PAL-PIG'^IR-oCs, a. Bearing or producing palps, 
or feelers. Kirby, 

pAl'PJ-TATE, V. n, [L. palpito, palpitatus ; pal- 
po, to stroke, to touch gently, from Gr. Mia 
(^another form of pallia, to hurl, to strike, to 
dash), to hurl, to shake, to quake or quiver ; It. 
palpitare ; Sp. palpitar ; Fr. palpiterl) [i. pal- 
pitated ; pp, PALPITATING, PALPITATED.] To 
move or beat quickly or frequently, as the heart ; 
to pulsate ; to throb ; — particularly, to beat, as 
the heart, more frequently than the natural pul- 
sation ; to flutter ; to go pit-a-pat. Martin, 

PAL-PI-TA'TIQN, n. \L,palpitatio ; palpito, pal- 
piiatus,to palpitate; palpitazione i Sp.»oZ- 
pitacion ; Fr. palpitation.) The act of palpitat- 
ing ; a quick or frequent motion or beating, as 

....1 ... 1 ^ . 


citement, fright, or other cause. DunglUon, 

I Jtnew the company too veil to feel vay paJpttcawm at 
their approach. T<UUr. 

^ Her bosom heaves 

with |w*7jrffaTicms wild. ThomttM, 


pjL'PUS,n. ; pi. FXiJpf, [L. — See Palp,] {Ent.) 
A jointed sensiferous orgjin ; a ^til^.Burmeister, 

PAL^'GRAVE (paiz'ariv), n. [Ger. pfaUgraf', 
pfalz^ a palace (from L. palatiiim), and graf, a 
count; Dut. {Ger. Hist.) A count 
of the palace ; a count palatine. Bailey. 

PAL^-GRA-VINE', n. [Ger. j^alzgrafnn.) The 
w*ife of a palsgiave, or a lady of the rank of a 
palsgrave ; a countess palatine. Booth. 

PAL'^r-CAL (pail'ze-k?il), a. Palsied, [b.] Bailey. 

PAL'^IED (pai'zjd), a. Affected with palsy. Shah. 

Let not old age long stretch his peUtsied hand. Gay. 

pAl'ST^IR, n, A iiilgrim’s staff. Wright. 

PAL^^Y, n, [Contracted from^ paralysis?^ Sus- 
pon'sion or great diminution of voluntary motion, 
and sometimes of sens ition, in any part of the 
body, often accompanied with involuntary mo- 
tion of the part affected ; paralysis. Dwigksoii. 

PAL'§Y, V. a. [i, PALSIED ; pp, PALSYING, PAL- 

siedI] To affect with palsy ; to paralyze. Todd. 

pAl'^Y-'VORT (-wait), n. A plant once thought 
good* for palsy. Booth. 

PAL'TIPR, V. 7U [Johnson, Tooke, and others, re- 
fer to paltry ; Smart, to falter. — See Paltry.] 
h. paltered; paltering, paltered.] 
To shift ; to shuffle ; to dodge ; to play tricks ; 
to haggle ; to prevaricate. Milton, 

Be these juggling fiends no more believed 

That pa&er with us in a double sense. Skak. 

fpAL'T^R, t?. a. To squander; to fritter away. 
“ He palters his fortune,” Todd. 

pAL'TJgR-gR, n. One who palters. Sherwood, 

pAL'TRI-LYi In a paltry manner ; meanly. 

pAl'TEJ-N^SS, n. State of being paltry. Johnson, 

pAl'TRY, a, [Of uncertain origin- Jamieson 
and Todd refer it to Low Ger. paU, a fragment, 
a scrap ; paUe, palter, a rag, a tatter ; palterig, 
mean, worthless ; Ban. pialt, a rag ; Sw. paUor, 
rags 5 Scot. paUrie, peUrif, vUe trash ; Old Eng. 
peltcr, a mean, despicable fellow; Local Eng. 
palt, rubbish, refuse, Johnson, Tooke, and 
Richardson, with the older etymologists, derive 
it, with poltroon, from L. poUice tnmeus, — See 
Poltroon.] Mean ; worthless ; vile ; sorry ; 
despicable; contemptible; Insigniflcant. 


Turn your forces fVom this paltry siege. 
And stir them up against a mightier task. 


Shdk, 


Sym.— See Contemptible. 

PA-LU'D AL, a. [L. palus, paludis, a marsh,] Re- 
lating to marshes ; marshy, J. Johnson. 

P4-LU^-D4-MEJ^'TUM,n, [L.] {Roman Ant,') A 
military cloak worn by the general and principal 
ofticers. It was open in ftont, reached to the 
knees or a little lower, and hung loosely from 
the shoulders, being fastened across the chest 
by a clasp. W, Smith, 

PADU-Drjf4,n, [Jj, palus, 2 t. pool.) {Conch.) A 
^enus of gasteropodous, operculated mollusks, 
inhabiting fresh water. Eng, Cyc. 

PA-LU'DI-NOiJS, a. Pertaining to the paludina. 

Clarke, 

PAL'Y* G- L Pale. [Poetic-l Shak. Gay. 
2. {Her.') Noting a shield divided into four or 
more equal parts. Buchanan. 

pAM, n, [From palm, victory, as trump from tri- 
ximpli, Johnson.) The knave of clubs. Rope. 

pAm'PA§, n. pi. Extensive plains in South Amer- 
ica, particularly in the southern part of Buenos 
Ayres, covered, like the prairies of North Amer- 
ica, in their natural state, with rank grass, and 
affording pasturage for numerous cattle and 
horses. Sir F, Head, 

pAm'P^IB, v. a, [Old Fr. pamprer, to fill or cover 
with vine-leaves, to train or nurse, as a vine, 
into luxuriant growth ; pampre, a vine-branch 
with leaves, from L. pampinus, Junius, Rich- 
ardson.) [i. pampered ; pp, pampering, pam- 
pered.] To feed to the full with luxuries or 
delicacies ; to feed luxuriously. To pamper 
and strengthen it [the body].” Spenser, 

Praise swelled thee to a proportion ready to burstt it 
brought thee to feed upon air, and to starve thy soul onlv to 
poinitct thy imagination. Solitfi. 

pAm'PBRBD (pam^perd), p. a. Fed high or luxu- 
riously. “ Those pampered animals.” Shak, 


The state of being pam- 
"'o. Hall 


PAMP5R-?D-NfiSS, n. 
pered. “ Pamperedness and pride.” Bp. 

pAM'P5R-?1R, n. One who pampers. Coicper. 

PAi\I'P^:R-lNG, 71 . The act of one who pampers ; 
luxurious feeding ; full gratification. Fulke, 

PAATPjpR-IZB, t?. a. To feed : to 

pamper, [r.] * k. 

pJm-PE ‘RO, 71 . ; pi. p]Lm-fe 'jros. A violent wind 
from the west or the south-u est, which sweeps 
over the pampas in the southern part of Bue- 
nos Ayres. Sir W. Pa7nsh. 

PAM'PHL^T (pSm'flet), n, [Various etymologies 
have been suggested for this word ; as, Vv.par im 
filet, as being held together by a thread ; pabne- 
feuillet, a leaf to be held in the hand, a book be- 
ing a thing of greater weight ; L. pagma filata, 
a thieadcd page, as being stitched with thread ; 
But. pa7npier, or papier, paper, as being mere 
paper, uncovered or unbound. Caxton writes 
paunfiet', Chaucer, paynfiet.) A book consist- 
ing of only one or a few sheets, stitched together, 


and not bound. 


Shak, JVotto7i. 


PcanpJilefs became of common use in political and reli- 
gious controversy about the . . . lUtli century. Jit ande, 

pAM'PHL^T ('uli.i'i:. I'k, / . n. To write pamphlets. 
“In a poor p fi.i;f> \ >i:iy way.” Howell. 

PAM-PIIL^JT-EER' (pam-flet-5r'), 71. A writer of, 
or dealer in, pamphlets. Bp. Hall. Dryden. 

PAM-PHL^T-EER'ING, 71. The writing of pam- 
phlets. Athe7i(!eu7n, 

PAm-PHL 5T-EERTNG, a.AYritmg pamphlets. Ash, 

tPAM-PIL'IQN (-yon),?i. 1. A kind of fur. Winght, 
* 2. A coat of different colors, formerly worn by 
servants. Hollyband, 1593. 

PAM-pIN'1-PORM, a, [L. pampinus, a tendril, 
and forma, form.] {A7iat.) Resembling a ten- 
dril; — applied to the spermatic arteries an(3 
veins. Dmglison, 

pAm^PRE (pXm'per), 71. [Fr. — See Pamper.] 
{Sculp.) An ornament for columns, consisting 
of vine-leaves and grapes. Bra7ide, 

pAN, n, [A. S. pa9inei But. pa7ii Old Ger. 
phan7ie ; Ger. pjan7ie ; Sw. pan7ia, — W. pan ; 
Gael, paniia, pa/i.) 

1. A broad, shallow vessel, used for holding 
provisions and for other domestic purposes ; as, 
“ A milk-23«?i ” ; “ A frying-pan.** 

That were but to leap out of the pan into the fire, Sjtenser, 

2. The part of the lock of a gun which holds 

the priming. Boyle. 

3. The hard stratum of earth on which soil 

or loam lies ; — so called because it retains rain- 
water. IlaUiwell. 

4. That part of the head or skull which con- 
tains the brain ; the upper part of tho head. 

Though he were shore fiill high upon hisjpo?!. Chaucer, 

5. A masticatory which takes the place of 

tobacco and opium in many Asiatic countries. 
It consists of slices of the areca-nut wrapped in 
the fresh leaves of the betel-pepper vine, with 
a small quantity of quicklime. Simm,07ids, 

6. A leaf of gold or silver. . Simmonds, 

t pAn, V, a. To join or close together. Ainsxoorth, 

pJjsr, n, [L., from Gr. Ilrfv.] (Grecian Myth.) 
The god of flocks and shepherds. W. Smith, 


PAN'A-BASE, n. 
dritc. 


{Min.) Gray copper ; tetrahe- 
Dana, 


pAn-A-CE'A, n , ; pi. L. FXir-^-OBfJS ; Eng. pXn- 
[L., from Gr. rmbKSia ; itas, irdv, all, 
and iKtofiat, to cure ; Fr. panae^e.J 

1. A medicine supposed to cure all diseases ; 

a universal remedy ; a catholieon. Wdrton. 

2. An herb ; all-heal. Spenser. 

pAn-A-CE'AN, a. Curing all diseases. Whitehead, 
PA-NA^P>3i, ». [Sp.] Panado. Johnson* 

PA-NAdb', n. [Fr.] Panado. IJollaiid 

PA-NA'DO [p9-na'€l5, S. W. P, B. F. K, Sm . ; 


pa'ds, Ja.), 71, [Sp. panado, •mnada ; pan, bread, 
from L. pamsT\ Bread boiled in water to the 
consistence of pulp. Wiseman, 

pAn'A-RY, n, [li. panarium, a bread-basket.] 
A storehouse for bread ; a pantry. [R.] HalUweU, 
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PAN 'CAKE, ti, A thin cake baked in a pan or on 
a griddle ; a flapjack ; a fritter. S/tak. 

PAN-C IRTE', M. [Fr., from Gr. rilf, ray, all, and 
paper.] {Diplomatics.) A royal charter 
coiifirniing to a subject the enjoyment of all his 
possessions, which are enumerated in the in- 
strument. Brande. 

PA^r' CH..f-TA:sr’- TR.ff A celebrated collection 
of fable’s in the ISanscnt language. P. Cpc. 

PANCH — WAY, w. A Bengal four-oared boat for 
passengers. jMalco7n. 

PAN-CRA'T{AN, a. Pertaining to the pancrati- 
um. “ The stout pancratian toil.” Lee. 

PAN-CRA'TI-AST, w. [Gr. TrayKpartaaTtjs i L-pan- 
cratiastes ; Fr. paiicratiaste. — See Pancrati- 
um.] A combatant in the pancratium. Ayidrexcs. 

f PAN-CRA-T|-AS'TIC, a. [Gr. itayK^ariaarikdi.l 
Of, or pertaining to, the pancratium. *‘The 
great pancratiastic crown.” WesU 

’I'PAN-CRAT'JC, } a. [Gr. raj, rav, all, and 

t PAN-CRAT'1-CAL, ) Jcpdroff, strength, might.] 
Powerful in all athletic contests ; very strong 
or po'werful, Hammond. 

[MUo] was the most pancratical man in all Greece. Browne. 

pAn'CRA-TIST, 71. One skilled in gymnastic ex- 
ercises*; pancratiast. Ash. 

P.^JV-CR-a'TJ-^h«‘(-she-um), n. [L., fromGr.iray- 
K^QTLOV ; izayKpanjg^ all-powerful ; raj, irdv, all, 
and Kparosi strength.] 

1. \Ant.) An athletic contest practised in 
Greece, and thence introduced into Rome, which 
combined boxing and wrestling- Wm. Smith, 

2. {Bot.) A genus of bulbous plants of the 

natural order Amaryllidacece^ having a funnel- 
shaped flower with a long tube. P. Cyc. 


PAN'CR5“AS (pS,ng'kr§-Sls), n. [Gr. ndyKptag ; ; Traj, 
Tray, all, and icpfas, flesh.] {AnatT) A gland of 
the abdomen, lying transversely on the verte- 
bral column, between the three curvatures of 
the duodenum, under and behind the stomach, 
and at the right of the spleen. It is composed 
of lobes and granulated lobules, distinct, and 
united by areolar tissue. Dunglisan. 

JSSF" The pancreas of the lower animals is common- 
ly called tlie sweety-bread. Brmde. 

pAN-CRJ^I-At'IO, a. Of, or pertaining to, the 
pancreas. ** Pancreatic duct.” IktngUson. 

Pancreatic juice f a fluid, resemblinR saliva, secreted 
by the pancioas, and serving to modify or digest the 
fatty matters of food, in order to their ultimate ab- 
sorption by the lacteals. M. Bernard. 

f AN'CR5-A-T0 Id, n. [Gr. Trdy/epfaf , the pancreas, 
and £Uoi\ form.] {Med.') A tumor resembling 
the pancreas in structure. Dunglison. 

pAn'CY, n. A pansy. — See Pansy. Dryden, 

Panda iAUwrus'jMgens), 

pAn'DA-EIZB, V, n. To pander. [».] Cotgrave. 

PAN'D^-EOt^S, a. Panderly. [n.] Middleton. 


PAhr'DA, n. {Zodl.) A 
quadruped found in the 
Himalaya mountains, 
allied to the raccoon; 
Ailurus fulgem. Baird* 


PAN-DE'AN, a. Pertaining to Pan. Moore. 

Pandean ptpes^ 9. wind instrument of great antiquity, 
made of reeds fastened together and tuned to each 
other, said to have been invented by Pan. Moore. 

PAN'DlSOT, n. [Gr. iravSiKnjs ; waj, ndv, all, and 
Sivoftatf to take, to receive ; L. pandecta.) 

1. A treatise that comprehends the whole of 

any science. Swift. 

2. pi. A digest or compilation of the Roman 

or civil law, made in the sixth century, by order 
of Justinian, from the writings of Roman Jurists. 
It consists of fifty books, subdivided into 422 
titles, or chapters, containing 9123 extracts, and 
constitutes the first part of the body of the civil 
law. Wm. Smith. 


P^N-d£iM'IC, a. [Gr. iray, ir«y, all, and Sifyost 'the 
‘people.] Incident to a whole people ; epidemic. 
**Apandeinic . . . disease,” Harvey. 

PAN-D^J-MO'Nl-tM, n.; pi. PXN-»]g:-M6'Ni-t)M§. 
[Gr* irSs, Tcavj all, and Salfiwvf a demon.] The 
^eat hall, council-chamber, ojr palace of all the 
demons or infernal spirits. 

Pandemonitm, the high capital 

Of Satan and Ms peers. Mtlon. 


pAn'DJIR, n. [From PandarieSy a leader in the 
Trojan war, whom medhuval romances, and 
8hakspeare in Froilus and Crcssidii, represent 
as procuring for Troilus the love and good 
graces of Clirvaels*. Skinner, Trutch.) 

1. A man who procures for another the object, 
or the gratifleatiun, of his lust ; a male baw d ; a 
pimp; apiocurer; — foimerly written pundar. 

A pa\ liege to pimps and jMnden, left BryJtn. 

2. One who subserves or ministers to any 
vicious passion or desire of another. 

PAN'DJgiR, V. n. [^. PANDERED ; pp. PANDERING, 
p.vNDERED.] To procure the gratification of 
another’s lust ; to pimp. Milton. 

To pander to, to subserve or minister to, as any 
vicious passion or desire of another. 

PAN'D^IR, V. a. To be the pimp of. [r.] Shak. 

PAN'D^lR-i^M, n. The employment of a pander 
or pimp. Bp. Hall. 

pAN'D?R-LY, a. Pimping, [b.] Shak. 

PAN-DlC'y-LAT-^JD, a. [L. pandiculor, pandicu- 
'latiis, to ’stretch one’s self ; pando, to spread out, 
to extend.] Stretched out ; extended. Maunder, 

PAN-DIC-U-LA^TION, n. {Med.) A stretching or 
extension of the body, as in wreariness, or desire 
to sleep, usually accompanied with yawning ; — 
also observed at the commencement of certain 
paroxysms of fevers, hysteria, &c. Dunglis07i. 

PAN'DIT, n. A pundit. — See Pundit. Wiigkt. 

PAN-d 66 r', or PAN-d 6 ur', n. One of a body of 
I'g^t-iTi^art^v ‘soldiers, in the service of Aus- 
iii.i, — :.j c*. because originally raised from 
the mountainous districts near the village of 
Pandur, in Lower Hungary. Ency. Am. 

PAN-DO'RA, n. [L., from Gr. Havbdi^a ; Tcdg, tc&v, 
‘all, and a gift.] 

1 . {Grecian hfyth.) The first woman on earth, 

made by Vulcan, and who received presents 
from all the gods. Tk. Smith. 

2. {ConchT) A genus of bivalve mollusks 

having inequxvalve shells. Woodward. 

3. {Astron.) An asteroid discovered by G. 

Searle in 1858. Lcyoering* 

Pandora*s box, (Oredan Myth.) a box given by Ju- 
piter to Pandora, from which, on being opened, tliere 
issued all the ills and diseases which have since con- 
tinued to afflict tlie human race, Hope alone remain- 
ing. Brande, 

PAN-DORE' [paLn-dor', Ja. K. Sm.; pSln'dor, C. O. 
jFr.], w. [Gr, Teav^ovpa ; Jj.pandura ; It. pandu7'a, 
panaoro ; Sp. pandero ; Fr. pandore, ma^idore, 
mandole.) An ancient musical instrument, 
somewhat resembling the lute, having strings 
of brass ; — written also pandura, pandoran, 
and bandore. Draytcm, 

PAN-DO'iV^DY, n. Bread and apples baked to- 
‘gether. * Lang. 

PAN'DRJpSS, n. A female who panders ; a pro- 
curess. Middleton. 

PAN'Dy-RATE, a. {Bot.) Panduriform. Gray. 

PAN-DU'RI-FdRM, a. [L. pandura^ 
a pandore, and forma, form; Fr. 
panduriforme.']^ {Bot.) Shaped like 
a pandore or violin ; rounded at the 
end, and narrowed in the middle. 

Gray. 

PANE, n. [L. panntta, a cloth, a garment, a rag, 
a fillet ; Fr. pan, the skirt of a garment, a lap- 
pet ; also a part or piece, as of a wall ; and a 
side, as of a table, a beadstead, or a roof ; It. 
panno ; Sp. mno ; Provenqal pan ; Sp. apalhar, 
to patch; also to wrap up, to dress. Skinner. 
Landais. Diez. — A, S. pan, a piece, as of 
cloth, a plait ; Scot, patie, cloth, a piece.] 

1, t A piece of cloth inserted in another of a 

different color for ornament. Haekluyt. 

2. A distinct part or piece in any surface. 

The knight showed me a pane of the wall, and said, Sir, 

see you yonder part of wall wMeh is newer than_all the 

mnant?” 



3. A square or plate of glass. Swift. 

The ftee of Eleanor owes more to that single pane than to 
all the ghisses she ever consulted. Pope. 

4. A subdivision of an irrigated piece of land, 
between a feeder and an outlet dram. Eney. 

5. {Arch.) The side of a tower, spire, or build- 
ing. OgiMe. 

PANBD (pSnd), a. Having, or ornamented with, 


’ p-anesjas cloth, or a garment. ** Coats of purple 
velvet . . . paned with rich cloth of silver.” Hall. 

‘ ^ Pansd .We, breeches ornamented with cuts or open- 

insrs in the cloth, w here other colors were inserted in 
silk and Uiavvn through. 

„ . Our diseased fathers, 

I 1. T , ^ ’ 

' ji- 1 ■.:i. t. . s", which ladies laach al. 

Ma-yUtgrr. 

PAN--5-(?f-R’lC [pSn-e-jTr'ik, P. J. F. R . ; pan-?- 
jGr'ik, W . Ja. A. Sm. C.], ii. [Gr. TravjfyvoiKug ; 
TTai^dyeois, an assembly of all the people, espe- 
cially for a public festival such as the Olympic 
games ; tSs, rdv, all, and ayopij, dyond, an assem- 
bly; L. paneqyricus'. It. Jr paneyirito \ Fr. 
pam’gyi'ique.) An oration in praise of some 
person or some achievement ; a laudatory or en- 
comiastic oration or discourse ; a eulogy ; eu- 
logium; an encomium. 

The Athenian* met “t the ^cpuTcTi-^c* of t^'oeo nt 
.Ma. itl. iltluTi "Uili . <r (<•./,.( ^uin'ii th* ii .jjln t. 

I am not inclined ... to make a parugtn tc upon an> thing 
which IS a jubt and natural object of censure. Burke. 

On me when clunc».fl are eatiric, 

1 take it for a 2 »aMfjgnc. Swift. 

Though Smart pronounces squirrel and pane- 
ffurtc bqiiei^rcl and p.in-e-jGr^k, yet he says, “ The 
irregular sound of i and y, in squirrel and panegyric, 
we may hope in time to heai reclaimed ; a corre- 
spondent reformation having taken place in spirit and 
miracle, which were once pronounced sper'it and 
iner'^-cle.” 

Syn.— See Encomium. 

(I PAN-.p-^'f'R'lC, I Containing, or express- 

|[ PAN-5-<3^t"R'l-CAL, > ing, praise or eulogy; eu- 
logistic ; encomiastic. Hryden. 

11 PAN-?-^t"R'{-CAL-LY, ad. By way of pane- 
gyric or praise. ‘ * Mackintosh. 

t PA-N£^'Y“®^i®» [®*** 'tcavfjyupig . — See Pane- 

gyric.] ‘An assembly of all the people ; a pub- 
lic assembly or festival. Milton. Harris. 

jj PAN-5-§r1?R'[ST, n. [Gr. navqyupurrds ; L. pan- 
egyrista ; It. ^ Sp. panegii'ista ; Fr. panegy- 
riste.) One who makes a panegyric; a eulo- 
gist ; an encomiast. Camdm. 

PAN^5-9YR-IZE, t?. <5. [Gr. Trai/i/yvpl^w.] [t.PAN- 
EGYRIz’eD ; pp. PANEGYRIZING, PANEGYRIZED,] 
To make a panegyric on ; to bestow great praise 
on ; to commend highly. Evelyn. Wa^’ton. 

pAn' 15-51YR-IZE, v.n. To bestow praise. Mitford. 

t FAN^JSI-9^"R-Y, n. A panegyric. MiUon. 

PAN'FL, n, [Fr.panneau, from L. pannuhts, dim. 
of pa^vnus, a cloth. — See Pane, and Pannbl.] 

1. (ArcA.) An area or compartment sunt 
from the general face of the surrounding work, 
as of a wainscot or a wall, — particularly, a piece 
of wood the edges of which are inserted in the 
groove of a frame consisting of two upright 
pieces called styles, and two transverse pieces 
called rails ; as, “ The panel of a door.” 

His whole history is digested into twenty-four square nan- 
eZs of sculpture in bass-rcuef. Adai»onm 

A bungler thus, who scarce the nail can Mi, 

With driving wrong will make the panel split. Swift. 

2. (Masonry,') A face of a hewn stone. Lams. 

3. {Paint.) A piece of board, on which, in- 
stead of canvas, a picture is painted. 

The earliest paintings in oil were generally executed on 
panels. Fair holt. 

4. (Mining.) A heap of ore, dressed and ready 

for sale. Simmonds. 

5. (Law.) A schedule containing the names 
of the jurors whom the sheriff returns to serve 
on trials. Blackstone. The whole jury. Wright. 

6. (Scottish Law.) The prisoner at the ‘bar. 
Brande, In this sense written pannel, 

PAN'^:L, V. a. p. PANELLED ,* pp. PANELLING, 
PANELLED.] To form with panels: — to im- 
panel. ** A hxidige paneUed with stone.” Pennant. 

PANE'L®SS, a. "Without panes of glass. “ His 
paneless window.” Shenstone. 

t pAn-^iL-LA'TIQN, n. The act of impanelling 
a jury. A. Wood. 

pAn'^L^lIng, n. Work made of panels. Qu. Hev. 

pAng, n. [A. S. pyngan, to prick, to pierce ; pi- 
nan, to torture j mn, pain; Vut. pymgeni Ger. 
peinigen. — See Fain.] A sharp and sudden 
pain ; poignant pain or distress ; a throe. 

And the poor beetle that we tread upon. 

In corporal suffijranoe finds a pemg as g^eat 
As when a giant dies. Shak. 

Syn. — See Pain. 
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PANTILE 


pA %'ft, V. a. To give extreme pain to ; to torture. 

A kind word tliat would make another lover’s heart dance 
for joy, pwiQii poor Will. Addison, 

PAn'(^Q-LIN (pdnfc'go-lln), n, [Javanese pangoe- 
ling, * (Zoo7.) An animal covered with 

scales oveiiiippiiig each other like tiles, and 
which, when attacked, rolls itself up in the form 
of a ball; the scaly ant-eater; — See 

Manis. Bng, Cgc, 

panto, a, [Gr. -araPiArfJj ; Uav, a rural god, and 
the general of Bacchus in his Indian exxiedition, 
where, being surrounded by an opposing army 
far superior in numbers, he caused his men to 
raise a simultaneous shout in the middle of the 
night, which, favored by the echoes of a rocky 
valley, so surprised the enemy that they fled 
recipitately from their camp. Potter. — It. 
p, panico ; Fr. pamque.'] Sudden, violent, and 
usually groundless ; — applied to fear. Drgden, 

panto, n, A sudden fright, — especially without 
real cause ; alarm ; terror. Shaftesbwrg, 

panto, n. {Bat:) A plant of the genus Paniciim ; 
panic-grass. Wood. 

fPANT-CAL, df. Sudden; panic. Camden, 

pAnTO-FT^L, o. Full of panic, [r.] O, B, Brown. 

pAnTO-GKAss, n. (Bof.) A plant of the genus 
Panicum; panic. Grag. 

pAnT'CLE, n. [L. pameula, dim. of panus (Gr. 
irrivoi), the thread wound on the bobbin in a shut- 
tle.] A form of inflorescence ; a com- 

pound raceme ; a raceme the branches of which 
bear more than one flower. Gray, 

pAnT-OLED (pSLn'^-kld), a. {Bot.) Hav- 
mg TiC’^m^es, as a plant; or arranged in 
pr.ii i' h"-, inflorescence. Gray, 

PAnTC— STROCK, o. Struck with a panic ; | | 

seized with sudden fright. Burke, 

PA-NfC'y-LATB, P 05 . (J5o^.) Furnished with 

PA-N!C'y-LAT-®D, ) panicles ; panicled. Crabb. 

pCt)‘Mf n. [L. — P/my says so called from 
its l^owers being in a panicle ; but others derive 
the name iratapanu^ bread, because of its uses. 
Lo'iidon^ {Bot.) A genus of passes of many 
species, the best known of which is Panicum 
miliaceuMi or millet ; panic-grass. London, 

i*A-NIv^Q-ROCs, a, pj.panis, bread, and voro, 
to devour.] Subsisting on bread. Maunder. 

PAN-NAde' [p?in-nad', if. Sm. Wr,; psm-nJBid', J«.], 
n, (Men.) The curvet of a horse. Ainsworth. 

rAN'NA^'E, n. [Low L. pannagium ; L. paniSt 
bread'; OldFr.jpanaye.] {Old Eng. Law.) The 
food of swine in the woods, as mast of the oak, 
beech, &c. ; — called also pawns and pawnage : 
— also the money taken for pannage. Cowell. 

PAn'NAGE, n. [L. pannus. a cloth.] A tax on 
cloth.’ Clarke. 

pAN^NA-R-Yj a. pi. pants f bread.] Useful for 
making bread. [R.] Loudon. 

PAN'N^IIi, n. X^r. panneau^ from L. parnnus^ a 
cloth. — See Panei..] 

1 . A kind of rustic saddle. Tusser. 

2 . The stomach of a hawk, Ainsworth. 

pAn'NJ-CLE, n. (Bot.) A plant of the millet 
kind; panic; Pameum. Miller. 

PAN'NJ^R (pSln'yur or pSLii'nHr) [pXn^y^r, S. W.J. 
F. Ja. K. H. Wr'.\ pSn'^-er, P. Sm.], n. [L.pana^ 
Hum ; panis^ bread ; It. paniera ; Sp. panera ; 
Fr, mmer.] Originally a bread-basket : — now 
applied to one of two baskets suspended from 
the back of a beast of burden, in which fruit 
and other things are carried. Drydm. 

PAN'NIIiRED (pan'ytird), a. Having, or furnished 
with, panniers. SomermUe. 

f PAN'NI-k 6 l, n. The brain-pan or skull. Spenser. 

pAN'Q-PLIeB (pHn'o-plId), a. Furnished with 
panoply ; completely armed. For. Qu. Bev. 

PAN^Q-PLY, n. [Gr. vavovXia ; vaj-, irSv, all, and 
SreXa, armsj A full suit of armor; complete 
armor. ** The Christian panopZy.*' May. 

, In arms they stood 
Of golden pemoplt/^ refulgent host. WXton. 

PA«n5p'TI-c5n, n. [Gr. vdf, n&v, all, and o>4w, 
A> E, I| 0 | U 3 long f A, I, 


HiPopai, to see.] A prison, so constructed that 
the inspector can see the prisoners, at all times, 
without being seen by them. J. Bentham. 

PAN-O-RA'MA, or PAN-O-RA'MA Qiaii-o-ra'msi, 
Snil R. C. ; pan-o-ri'msi, Ja. Ji. Wr. m>.], n. 
[Gr. all, and opufta, a view ; to 

sec.] A painting leprcbcnting a complete or 
entire mow, a'a ot a country, a river, a city, &c. 

Formerly, the term was restricted to a paint- 
ing s>o placed as to form the suiface of a hollow c>lin- 
der or rotunda, the point of view being in the centre ; 
no\v extended to any painting made to pass befoie the 
eye of the spcctatois by being uiuolled flora one cyl- I 
indei and wound upon another. H right, \ 

pAn-Q-RAmTC, ? Pertaining to, or resem- 

pAN-Q-RAmT-CAL, ) bling, a panorama. Qu.Rev. 

PAN-PHAR'MA-CON, n. [Gr. irav, all, and 
'^apfiuKovy a 'medicine.] {Med.) A universal 
medicine; a panacea; catholic on. Sir IV. Scott. 

PAN'SHpN, n.' An earthen vessel wider at the 
top than at the bottom. [Local, Eng.] HalUwell. 

PAN-SOPHT-CAL, a. Aiming or proto^diu'r to 
linow every tiling, [r.] II o/th 

PAn'SQ-PHY, n, [Gr. Tras, wSw, all, and <ro 0 /a, wis- 
dom; Old’Fr. jJctnsopAic.] All wisdom. Hartlib. 

PAN-STE-R^l-O-RA'MA, n. ^ [Gr. tSs, ttov, all, orf- 
pfdff, solid, and Spapaf a view ; bpdio, to see.] A 
model of a tovra. or country cut in relief in cork, 
wood, pasteboard, or other substance. Brands. 

PAn'§Y, n. [Fr. penseCf thought, pansy, from 
p&nsh\ to think. — “It probably obtained the 
name of pmsee^ thought, or fancy, from its fan- 
ciful npp'^pr.'iTice.” vr/rej?.] A plant na- 

tive o'* oil ii\: uu\ i'L and gardens throughout 
Europe, Siberia, and North America ; heart's- 
ease ; garden violet ; Viola tricolor, Eng. Gyc. 

Panswst and violets, and asphodel. Milton. 

pAnT (12), «. n. [Fr. pavdeUr^ referred by Jie- 
nage to L. palpito^ to palpitate ; by Junius, to 
Gr. vivSiio, to mourn.] [f. panted ; pp. pant- 
ing* PANTED.] 

1 . To beat as the heart after violent exertion ; 

to palpitate ; to throb. Cras/iaw. 

Yet might her piteous heart bo seen, to pant. Spenser. 

2 . To breathe quickly and sboitly, as after 
violent exertion ; to puff ; to have the breast 
heaving as in short respiration ; to gas^, 

Pluto pants for breath from out his cell. Drydm. 

3. To play with intermission or feeble efforts. 

The whispering breeze 

Pants on the leaves, and dies upon the trees. Pope. 

4. To wish or desire earnestly ; to long. 

"Who pants for glory finds but short repose, JPope. 

pAnT, n. 1 . a quick motion or beating, as of 
the heart ; a throbbing ; a palpitation. Shak. 

2 . A short and quick breathing ; a puff. 

t pANT'A-BLE, A shoe ; a slipper. [Corrup- 
tion of’pantqfle.'] Bandys. 

PAn'TA-c 6 §M, n. (Astron.} An instrument re- 
sembling the astrolabe ; a cosmolabe. — See 
CosMOLABB. Davies. 

PAN^TA-GRAPH, n. [Gr. traj, vdvra, all, ana 
ypdtp<a, to write; Old Eng. paunce.] An instru- 
ment for copying, reducing, or enlarging plans, 
maps, and other dratvings ; pantograph. Braude. 

pAn-TA-lEt', n. [Dim. of pa9itahon.'} 

1 . Loose drawers worn oy women and chil- 
dren ; — often restricted to a separate part ex- 
tending from the knee to the auKle. 

2 . Trousers worn by Indian women. CatUn. 

pAN-TA-Ld 6 N', n.; pi. PANTALOONS. [It.i?aw- 
talone, pi. pantaloni ; Fr. panfalon, — A word 
originating among the Venetians, who wore the 
garment, calling it pantalom, from Pantaleon, 
formerly the patron saint of Venice. Menage.'^ 
“Originally, a baptismal name very frequent 
among the Venetians, and hence applied to 
them, by the other states, as a common name ; 
afterwards a name of derision* as referring to 
a part of their dress that then distinguished the 
Venetians, namely, breeches and stockings that 
were all of a piece/’ Smart. “ His [Fantaloon’s] 
name is said by antiquaries to be derived from 
the Italian words ‘ Pianta leone,’ as it w’ere the 

tJ*, I?", short; A, 5, I, 9, y, y, obscure; fArE, 


‘Lion planter,’ in allusion to the boastful Ian 
guage of the Venetians.” Braude.] 

1 . t A man’s garment in which breeches and 

stockings are all of a piece. Grey. 

2. A man’s garment, extending from the waist 

to the feet, with a separate covering for each 
leg; long, close trousers. S?natd, 

3. A character in the Italian comedy or a buf- 
foon in pantomimes ; — so called from being 
usually diessed in pantaloons. 

The sixth age shifts 

Into the lean and blipperod pantaloon. Skak. 

PAN^TA-MORPH, n. [Gr. ndv, all, and pop^tj, 
form.] That which has all shapes. Scuda?}iore. 

PAN-TA-MOR'PHIC, a. Having all forms; as- 
suming all shapes. Smart. 

PAN-TECH-NE-THE'GA, n. [Gr. raj, irav, all, 
an art, and 6/iKtj, a chest, a repo&itoiy.] 
A pantechnicon. M’Gee. 

PAN-Tfi^H'Nl-CON, w. [Gr. skilled in 

all arts ; nas, iruv, all, and ri^vVi an art.] A place 
in which every species of workmanship is col- 
lected and exposed for sale. Brands. 

PANT^^IR, n. One who pants. Congreve. 

pAnT'JPR, n. t [Gr. navBripov, a snare ; L. panther ; 
It. pantera ; Fr. paniutre. — Ir. painter, a snare. 
Lye.] A snare or net. Chaucer, 

pAnt’^SS, n. [from pant^ The difficulty of 

breathing in a hawk. Auxsworth. 

PAN’THFi-l§M, n. [Gr. sSs, war, all, and Bsds, 
God.] The doctrine or theory which identifies 
nature or the universe, in its totality, with God. 

Puntheisoi, when explained to mean the absorption of the 
infinite in the finite, ot God in nature, is atheism, and the 
doctrine of Spinosa has been, so regarded by many. "When 
-.(.fl *• *'>0 ''’''"'■ption of nature m God, ot the 

I Mi .1 1 .1 I'li’c, I. :>■! to an exaggeration of athe- 
ism. Ji'leimag. 

PAN'TH^:-IsT rpanTh§-Ist, Sm. JVb. JVr. ; pan- 

the’ist, Ja. Todd], n. A believer in pantheism ; 
one who identifies the universe with God. 

The most ancient Greek philosophers were pantheists. 

Bi ande. 

pAN-TH^-Is'TJC, ) {Fr.panth/istique.] 

PAn.TH 5 -Is'T{-CAL, ) 1. Relating to panthe- 

ism ; confounding God xvith the universe. 

2. (Sculp.) Noting statues and figures which 
bear the symbols of several deities. Brande. 

\ PAN-THJg-OL'O-ylST, n. One versed in panthc> 

I ology. Scott. 

I PAN-TH^:-6l'9-9Y, n. [Gr. irffy, Ttdv, all, Oeiis, 

I God, and Xdyos, a discourse.] An entire system 

of divinity. Cole. 

i PAN-THE'QN [psin-th5’on, S. TV. P. J. F. Ja. K. 
Sm. R, Wh.y as an English word ; as a classical 
word, pan'th§-Sn, TV. Sm . ; p.'jii-ths'on or pfin'the- 
5n, Carr and others], n. [Gr. irdrl/tiop; TrdvOtov; 
iraff, rrav, all, and Ofuj, God ; L. pantheon.] 

1. A temple dedicated to all the gods. 

llail, learning’s Pmtheonl IZail, the sacred ark 

Where all the woild of science does embark, Cowley. 
Mark how tin* drerrl Pantheon utandi?. 

Amid the to\ n id ]>iifd«.i)i iiaiidi.. 

How bMup'i , how 1 1 1 Ij , gi e.i l! Akemide, 

There were two magnificent pantheom in an- 
tiquity j one at Athens, the other at Rome. The lat- 
ter, now comparatively in ruins, is one of the most 
^londid rLMuaiiis of tJio ancients. It now forms a 
Christian church, dedicated to the Virgin Mary and All 
Saints, and is generally called the Rotunda, Brande. 

2. A work containing a view of all the gods 
of the ancients ; as, “ Tooko’s Pantheon.** 

3. A place of public exhibition in which is 
found every variety of amusement. Brande. 

PAN'THjgIR, n. [Gr. irdvOiyp ; L. pantherai It. §■ 
Sp. pantera*, Fr. panthtire:] {KotAJt A fero- 
cious, carnivorous animal, found in Africa and 
Asia, of a yellow color, marked with several 
rows of black spots, and belonging to the fam- 
ily Felidm or genus Felis\ Fehspardus of Lin- 
nceus. — See Leopard. Eng. Cye. 

It has been a question whether the leopard and 
panther are distinct species, or only varieties. Cuvier 
separates the panther firom the leopard specifically. 
The panther ho makes the Fdia pardtut of Jiinnaua* 
and me BardoLis ndpSaXts) of the ancients. Eng.Cye. 

American panther, the jaguar. — ^ee Jaguar. 

PAn‘TH^R-Inb, a. [L. pantherinus.] Pertain- 
ing to, or resembling, the panther. Cole. 

pAN^TILE, n. A tile with a hollow or incurvated 
surface; — written bXso pentile. Bryant, 

. PAE, past, pALLj IlfilK, HfiE 
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PAPILLARY 


t'AXT'LXG, n. The act of one who pants. Tatler. 

pA\T’LVG-LY, ad, "With palpitation or rapid 
breathing. * Shak, 

PAXT'L^R, n. [Fr. panetier\ pain, bread, (L. 
panh),'] Formerly an officer, in a great family, 
who had the charge of the bread. iSkak. 

PAN-TO-f3IIRO-XuM'?-T5iR., n, [Gr. ra?, rdrro?, 
all, and iifToov, a measuie.] An j 

astronomical instrument combining the com- 


>AP, n, [L. papilla, a nipple ; Low L. papa ; It. 
pappa, pap ; Sp. a Port, papa, — But. pap ; Gor. 
pupp, pappe ; Dan. pap ; ISw. papp,^ 

1. A nipple; a teat ; a dug. Spenser, 

In wanai'j vouni? creaturci;, tlu* lieat way ui, ne%«‘r to let 

them •juek tiie i atn>, 

2. A soft food for infants made with bread 

boiled or softened with water. Donne. 

3- The pulp of fruit. Ainsworth. 

'AP, i\ a. To feed with pap. Beau. ^ FI. 


pass, the sun-dial, and the unhersal time-dial, 
and per'oruiirig the offices of all three. Braude. 

PAN-TO'FLE (pgin-to'fl), n. [It. pantofola, p'lntu- 
'fola ; Sp. pantuflo ; Fr. pantoufie. — Ger._ nan- 
''toffelI\ A slipper. Ascham. Sidney. 

PAN'TO-GRAPH, n. [Fr. pantographe.\ A math- 
ematical instrument for copying ; — written also 
pantograph, and less correctly pentagraph. 

P A N-TO-GR APH'IC, ) [’Fr.pantographique.’] 

PAN-TQ-GRAPH'l-CAL, S Relating to pantogra- 
phy. * Knozcles. 

PAX-TOG'RA-PHY, n. [Gr. xas, iravro^, all, and 
'yp6(p(a, to write ; Fr. pantographie.'] A complete 
description ; an entire view of a thing. S?nart. 

P AX-TQ-LO^'IC, I a. Relating to pantol- 

PAN-TO-Log'l-CAL, ; ogy. Qu. Rev. 

PAN-T6L'0-§^iST, n. One who treats of, or is 
Versed in, pantology. For. Qu. Rev. 

PAN-TOL'O-iJrY, 71. [Gr. iras, rravrds, all, and 2.6yos, 
a discourse.]* A work on universal science ; a 
work containing information on all subjects ; 
an encyclopjedia, 11 right. 

PAN-TOM'^-TJgR, 71. [Gr. rroff, ffavrrff, all, and 
‘{liTpov, a mctisuie ; Fr. pant07n'‘tre.‘\ An instru- 
ment for measuring all sorts of angles, eleva- 
tions, and distances, [it.] Bailey, 

PAN-TOM'E-TRY, n. The art of measuring all 
‘things ; universal measurement. Cole. 

PAN'TO-MIME, 7^, [Or. TraPTOfUfiOs ; ySj, vavTds, all, 
and ixtfjiiofjiat, to mimic ; L. pantomimus ; It. ^ Sp. 
pa7itomimo ; Fr. ^ntomimG,‘\ 

1. An actor who expresses his meaning by 
gestures and action, without speaking; one 
skilled in mimicry ; a mimic ; n buffoon. Butler, 

2. A species of theatrical entertainment, in 

which the whole action of the piece is repre- 
sented by gesticulation, without the use of 
words ; a dumb show. Arbutlmot, 

3. A kind of musical entertainment con- 
nected with a dumb show, Wt'ight, 

PAn'TO-MIME, a. Representing by gesticula- 
tion or mute action ; pantomimic. A. Stnith, 

pAn-TO-mIm'IC, ? Representing only by 

PAN-TO-mIm'I-CAL, ) gesture or dumb show. 

Pantomimic actixiif^. accompanied by music, has been in 
use among the Chinese, Persians, and other oriental people, 
troin the oldest times. 1*, Cyc, 

PAN-TQ-mIm'I-CAL’-LY, ad. In the manner of 
pantomime. * * Wright. 

PAN'TO-MT-MJST, w. An actor or a writer of 
pantomimes. Mag, 

pAn'TON, > {Farriery.) A horseshoe 

PAN^TON-SH6 b, ) contrived to recover a narrow 
and ioof-bound heel; — called also pantahle- 
shoe, Farrier*s Diet. 

PAN-t5ph'A-^IsT, 71. An animal that eats all 
liinds of fo*od. Craig. 

PAN-TOPII'A-GOOs, a, [Gr. vavro^dyo? 3 irdj, 
Ttltvra, all, and hBiw, ctpayov, to eat,] Eating all 
kinds of food ; omnivorous. Wright. 

PAN-TCPH^A-<?:Y> [Glr. iravro^ayta.] Indis- 
‘criminate eating of all things. Wright. 

PAN'TRY. 7t. [L, panarium, a bread-basket 
bread ;‘It. panaitiera, a bread-basket, a pantry ; 
Fr. pamtPre, a bag in which shepherds keep 
their bread.] A room or closet in which pro- 
visions are kept; a panary. Wotton. 

t PAN'TJR-^^ n. [Gr, Ttavovpyla ; 7raff,7rSv, all, and 
Spy(a, ipSuj, to do, to work.] Skill in all kinds of 
work or business ; general skill or craft, Bailey. 

PA'NYM, n. A heathen. — See Painim. HaUiioeU. 

Pd'O-LO, n. An Italian silver coin of the value 
of about 5d. (10 cents). Siinmonds. 


PA- PA', n. [Gr. itarvas, rrarrag, commonlv used in ' 
the vocative ; irmrra, rrnra ; L., It., Sp., Fr., Dut., i 
Ger-, «Sr Ban. papa ; Sw. pappa. — See Pap.] , 

1. A childish name fox father. i 

While the children of the higher classes always call their I 

parents and “mamma," the clitldren or the pt‘a«an- i 

tiy usually call them “Utner" and “mother.” U hatdy. j 

2. A spiritual father. — See Pape. Ricaut. 

PA'PA-CY, 71. [It. papato ; papa, the pope ; Fr. j 
papatite.l I 

1, The office, dignity or authority of the pope ; j 

popedom. “The chaur of the Bacon. \ 

2. The succession of popes in the see of I 

Rome ; the popes collectivelj*. Brandc, 

pAp'A-GAY, 71. [Sp. iS^ Vort. papagayo.’l (Ornith.) 
A p'opinjay, — See Popinjay. Hamilton. 

PA 'PAL, a, [It. papah', papa, the pope; Sp. ^ 
Ft.' papal.) Of, or pertaining to, the pope ; as, 

“ The papal chair ** ; “ Papal indulgence,” 

Papal crown. See TRIPLE CROWN. 

fPA'PA-LiN, w. [OldFrJ A papist. Herbeit. 

i" PA'PAL-IST, n. A papist. Baxter. 

t PA-PAL'l-TY, 71. The papacy. Berners. 

PA'PAL-IZE, V. a. & n. To cause to conform, or 
to conform, to the papacy, [e.] Coteper. 

PA'PAL-LY, ad. Popishly. Wright. 

f. PA'P AL-TY, n. The papacy. Milton. 

PA-PA-PHO'Bl-A, n. [Low L. § lt,papa, the pope, 
and* Gr. 0d/?a5, fear.] A dread'of the pope. Bisset. 

PA'PAR-jCHY, n. [Low L. papa, the pope, and 
Gr. rule.] Papal rule. N. Brit. Rev. 

P4-pA^VER, n, [L.] (Bot.) A genus of herba- 
ceous plants abounding in milky Juice ; the 
poppy. P. Cyc. 

PA-PA V-5-RA'CEOi;S (-shijs, 66), a. Relating or 
'belonging to the poppy. P. Cyc. 

PA-PAV'BR“OtlS, a. [L. papav€r<rm\ papaver, 
'p'fpareris, the poppy.] Having the quality of 
popies ; resembling poppies. Browne. 

PA-PAw', 71. [Fr. paperyer.) (Bof.) A tree of 
the genus Carica, which grows in tropical 
America to the height of eighteen or twenty 
feet, with a thick, soft, herbaceous stem, naked 
till within about two feet of the top, and abound- 
ing in an acrid, milky Juice ; Carica papaya : 
-*-also the fruit of the Carica papaya, which is 
of the size of a melon, and is cooked for food. 
— Written also pawpaw. Loudon. Gray. 

jOSiP'The papaw of North America is a species of 
Asiwxnfu Gray. 

t PAPE, n. [A. S, papa ; Fr. pape.^BoQ Pope.] 
A spiritual father; distinctively, the pope, Car?'. 

PA'P^IR, n. [Fr., But., ^ Ger. papier, from Gr. 
Trdnvpos (L. papyrus), anFjgjptu'u rush or flag, 
of the liber of which writing-paper was made ; 
It. papiro ; Sp. p^pel ; Ban. papir ; Byt. papier,'] 

1. A thin, flexible substance used for writing 
and printing on, and for various other purposes. 

Paper is manufactured of fibrous vegetable 
matter, chiefly linen and cotton rags, reduced to a 
pulp by means of water and grinding, and is distin- 
guished as to its use into writing, printing, drawing, 
tracing, wrapping, blotting, cartridge, and chancery 
paper, dec. ; and as to its size, into foolscap, post, 
crown, demy, and pot paper, dec. Brandc. Simmonds. 

2. A piece or sheet of paper, 

3. Any written paper or instrument ; a writing. 

They brought a paper to me to be signed. Drydm. 

4t. A printed sheet ; — a newspaper. Johnson. 

5. {Com.) Bills of exchange, promissory 
notes, &c. ; paper-money. Clarke. 

PA'PjglR, a. Made or consisting of paper ; slight. 

PA'P^iR, V. a. [t. PAPERED ; pp. papering, PA- 
PERED.] 


1. To cover with paper ; to furnish with paper, 
hangings ; as, “ To py^prii wall or a room.” 

2. To fold or enclose in paper. Jolmson. 

PA'P^R— CASE, 71. A case for holding writing 
and note paper, Jv:c, Sim/nonrh. 

PA’PglR— CRED IT, 71, (Com.) Any transfer made 
to the credit of another by means of a written 
paper, containing evidence of debt, as bills of 
exchange, promissory notes, &c. ; wTitten evi- 
dences of debt. Smai'f. 

PA'P^R— cCr'R5X-CY, n. Bank-notes or bank- 
bills ; paper-money.* Crabb. 

PA'r^R— CUT'TJpR, 71, Paper-knife. Simmonds, 

PA'PJpR— FACED (-fast), fl. Having a face as white 
as paper. “ Thou paperfaced villain.” Shak. 

PA'PER—FOLD'JgJR, 71. An instrument for folding 
sheets ; a folder. Stmmottds. 

PA'PBR— IIAXG'JgR, n. One w’ho covers rooms 
with paper. Sunmonds. 

P.l'P^R-HANG'IXG^, 7i.pl. Stained, colored, or 
stamped paper, for covering the walls of rooms 
by being pasted on them. Ure. 

PA'F|:R-H6LD'5R,?i. A frame to stretch a news- 
paper for reading. Simmonds. 

PA'rjglR— KITE, n* A kite made of paper. Warton. 

PA'PjpR“KNrFE, 71. A knife for folding paper, 
and for cutting the leaves of books. Simmonds. 

PA'P^R-MAK'^R, n. One v^ho makes paper. 

PA'PBR-IIAK'ING, n. The art or business of 
making paper. Ui'e. 

PA'P^IR-MAR'BL^R, n. One who veins or mar- 
bles paper for book-binding, &c. Sim7nonds. 

PA 'F^R—MILL, n. A mill in which paper is made. 

PA'PpR— MON'^IY (-mtiu'e), ?t. Written evidences 
of debt ; bills of exchange ; bank-notes. 

PA'P^R— STAIN'ipR, n. One w'ho stains or stamps 
paper for paper-hangings. Simmonds. 

PA 'PJpR- WEIGHT (-w'at), n. A small weight for 
keeping loose papers in their place. Sinmionds. 

PA-PjBS'C?NT, a. [From pap.) Containing or 
resembling pap. ^fPapescent plants.”-•lrZ7^^f/z7^o^. 

PA'Pjpss, n, A female pope, [r.] Bp. JltiU. 

PA'PHl-AN, a. Pertaining to Paphos, a city of 
Cyprus, or to Yeiiu&, who was wol^hippcd there. 

PA'PHl-AN, n. {Geog.) An inhabitant of Pa- 
phos ; a Cyprian. E7icy. 

PAPIER— MMllk (pdp'j A-nid'sha), n, [Fr,, mashed 
paper.) A composition much used in the man- 
ufacture of tea-truys, simlf-boxes, and various 
other fancy or ornamental articles, consisting of 
cuttings of paper boiled in water, and beaten in 
a mortar to a pulp which is boiled in a solution 
of ^um-arabic, or of size, to give it tenacity : — 
articles manufactured of this substance. P. Cyc. 

PA‘P1L' TO {p^'^p'iVyQ), 71. [L.] {Ervt.) A genus of 
iepidopterous insects ; the butterfly. &g. Cyc. 

PA-PIl-1Q-NA'CEOITS (pa-pII-yo-na'shijES, 66 ), a. 
*[L, papilio, papilio7iis, a butterfly.] 

1. {Ent.) Relating to, or like, the butterfly. 

2 . (Bot.) Butterfly- shaped; — applied 

to such a corolla as that of the pea and 
that of the locust-tree. Gray^ 

P4-PIL ’L4, 71 . ; pi. PA-PtxJzjE. [L.] 

1 . {Anat.) A nipple : — a name applied also 

to minute projecting filaments at the surface of 
several parts, — particularly of the skin and 
mucous membranes, and which appear to be 
formed by the ultimate expansion of the vessels 
and nerves. Dunglison. 

2 . (Bot.) A small, elongated, or nipple-shaped 

protuberance. Gray. 

pAp'IL-LA-RY [pXp'il-la-r^, W. J. F. Ja. Sm. C. 
Wr. W6. ; pa-ptl'l^-r?, S. P. E. K.), a. 

1 . Having,^ or covered with, papillae or nip- 
ples. “ PapiUairy parts.” Derham. 

2. Of, pertaining to, or resembling, the nip- 
ple or the papillue. . Dunglison. 

49^ “ There is a set of words, of similar derivation 
and termination, which must be necessarily accented 
in the same way ; these are axUlary, fnaxiUary, capU- 
lar7i, papillary, pupillary, armdlary, inammiUary, and 
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All these, except the last, which was not 
inserted, I had accented i»n The tii-t sellable in a 
KU>uiiug and I'mnoiiucins; Ihcrimiaii inil»ti«'lied tlnrty 
jearsaao [in 1775]. lliis accentuation £ still think, 
the mosst agreeable tu analogy.” Walker. — fciee CAP- 
ILL \RV. 

PAp-IL-LOSE' (129), a. Papillary ; papillous. IliiL 

PA-pIl'LOUS, or PAP'lb-I-OCS [p^-piriys, S. JF. 
*P. Ja. K . ; p4p'?-lus, IFr. U Ha\mg, 

oi pertaining to, papilla; ; papillaiy. Arbuthnot. 

PA'Pl^M (pa'piAin), 7 i. [It. papis?)to; Fr. pa- 
piame. — See Pope.] Poperj*. [it.] Bp. Bedell. 

PA'PIST, n. [It. § Sp. papista ; papa, the pope ; 
Fr. juflptVe. — See Pope.] One v\ho holds to 
the supremacy of the pope ; a Roman Catholic : 
— • a term used by Protestants. Clareiidon. 

PA-PIS'TJC, > Qf^ or pertaining to, popery ; 

PA-PIS'TJ-CAL, ) popish. Whitgift. Wartoa. 

PA'PIS-TEV, 71. Popery; the doctrine, ceremo- 
nies, and* authority of the Roman Catholic 
Church : — a term used by Protehtaiits- Ascham. 

f PA'PIZED (-pizd), a. Adhering to popery. **P«- 
pized writers of that age.” FuUer. 

PAP-p66sE^ n. A word used by the North Amer- 
'ican Indians for a child ; — written also pa- 
poose. Carber. 

PAP-POSE', ) a, [It. papposo ; Fr. pappeux^ 

PAP'POyS, S Having, or consisting of, pappus ; 
downy. Fappom plumage.” Ray. 

PAP ^ PUS, n. [L., from Gr. irQTTTTos.l (Hof.) The 
down ‘borne on the achenium, and representing 
the calyx, of the thistle, dandelion, and other 
plants of the order Compositce. Gray. 

pAp'PF, a. Resembling pap; soft; succulent. 
** Tender and pappy flesh.” Burneit. 

PAP'— SP66 n, n. A spoon for feeding an infant. 

PAP'y-A, n. ; pi. pXp'v-.a§. [Malay, /jvss&rf hair. 
P. Cyc ] A negro of the western part of Papua, 
or New Guinea. P. Cyc. 

pJp'y-LA, 71.; pl. pAp’u-lje. [L.] (^Med.) A 
small, acuminated elevation of the cuticle, with 
an inflamed base, very seldom containing a fluid 
or suppurating, and commonly terminating in 
scurf or desquamation ; a pimple. I>unghso7i. 

pAp-U-LOSE' (129), a. Of, pertaining to, or cov- 
ered with, papulae or pimples; gimplj. I>u7igUson. 

pAf'IT-LiO&S, a. Papulose; pimply. Johnson. 

pAP-y-RA'CEOOS (-sliijs, 66), a. [L. papyraoem ; 
papyrus, the p’apyrus.] Of, or resembling papy- 
rus or paper ; papery. RaUam. 

a. Made of the papyrus; papy- 
raceous, *” The leaf.” Dodstey. 

PA-PyR'Q-DITE, [Li. papyi'us.’l {Min.) A min- 
*eral in thin flakes, resembling white paper. 

H. Wurtz. 

PAP-Y"11^<^^1^A-PHY, n. [Gr. vdirv^og, papyrus, 
and* ypd(p(a, to write.] A method of taking 
impressions from a sort of pasteboard eoverea 
with a calcareous substance. Se7inefelder. 

p.f-PY'IiUS, n.; pl. P 4 -py'Ri. [L., from Gr. 

ncTrupof,] 

1. (Hof.) A rush or flag found in many trop- 

ical countries, but especially in the valley of the 
Nile, of which writing paper was made by the 
ancients by cutting its inner hark into strips, 
and gluing them transversely ; paper-plant ; 
Cypents papyrus. P. Cyc. Gray. 

The manufacture of paper fVom the papj/rus continued in 
general use down to the end of the seventh century, when it 
was aupciecded by parchment. Brande. 

2. The material for writing made from the 

plant Cyperua papyrus ; — also the scroll con- 
taining the manuscript written upon that mate- 
rial. P. Cyc. 

VAR, w. [L., e^ual.] A state of equality ; equal 
value; equivalence without discount or pre- 
mium ; the original nominal price or full value, 

. as of stocks ; — used chiefly as a terra, of traffic. 

jg6 S^ It [par] is used to denote a state of equality 
or equal value. Bills of exchange, stocks, and the 
like, are at par when they sell ibr their uoininal 
value ; above par, or below par, when they sell for 
more or less.” Sovxier, 

Par of exchange, the equivalence of a certain amount 
of llie currency of one country in the currency of an- 
other, oil the supposition that the currencies of both 


are of the precise weight and purity fixed by their rc- 
spectixe mints. Thus, accouliiig to the mint regula- 
lationa of Gicat Britain and France, £1 sterling is 
equal to 25.20 francs, wliich is said to be the par be- 
tween Iiondon and Pans. McCaUock. 

PAR, n. [** Evidently a dim. from Icel. hranda, 
tnitta 7 niiiitna (smalleat trout).” Jatytieson.'] 
{Ich.) A small tish, supposed to be the young 
of salmon; — written also pa7'r. [Scot, and 
North of Eng.] Jamieson. Wright. 

71 . A small Turkish copper coin. 

In Constantinople and Alexandria 40 paras go 
to the piastre of 23d. sterling ; in Greece, the para 
passes for about |d. Simmonds. 

PAR'A-BLE, 71 . [Gr. rrapapoXi}; to 

throw beside or by ; to compare ; wapa, beside, 
and fiaXXit), to throw ; L., It., ^ Sp. parabola ; 
Fr. parabole.‘\ A short tale or fable founded on 
something real in nature or life, from which a 
moral is drawn by comparing it with something 
of more immediate concern ; a similitude. 

Hear ye, therefore, the parable of the sower. Jfatt. adii. 18. 
And he began to speak unto them by parables. Markxli. 1. 

In the paiablr of the talents, our Saviour plainly teaches 
us that men are rewarded according to the improvements 
they make. Nielson. 

Syn. — Parable is a fictitious but probable narra- 
tive, taken fioin the affairs of ordinary life, to illus- 
trate some liighei and less known tnith. It differs 
from the moving, as it does, in a spiritual woild, 
and never transgressing tlie actual ordei of things 
natural ; from the myth, there being in the latter an 
unconscious blending of the deeper meaning with the 
outward symbol, the two remaining separate, and 
separable in the parable ; from the proverb, inasmuch 
as it is longer earned out, and not merely accidentally 
and occasionallj’, but necessarily, figuiative 5 from 
the allegory, comparing, as it does, one thing with an- 
otlier, at the same time preserving them apart as an 
inner and an outer, not transferring, as does the alle- 
gory/, the properties, and qualities, and relations of 
one to the other.” Trench. — See Fable. 


PAR' A-BLE, V. a. To represent by a parable, [r,] 
"Which by the ancient sages was thus parabled, Milton, 

t pAr'A-BLE, a. [Ii. pa7'dhil%s ; paro, parare, to 
prepare.] Easily procured. Browne. 


Pj\-RAB'Q-LA, 71. ; pl. i». 5 i-eXb'o-L 4 i§. [L., from 
*Gr. iTapa/3oX/i, — See EjIlRABLE,] 

1. (Geo7n.) One of the conic sections formed 
by the intersection of the cone with a plane par- 
allel to one of its sides, being a curve of the sec- 
ond order, having one or more infinite branches 
without rectilineal asymptotes. Brande.Da. ^ P. 



A point F, and a 
straight line B B', being giv- 
en by position in a inane, 
let another point D bo sup- 
posed to move in such a 
manner that its distance D 
F from the given point is al- 
ways equal to its distance 
1 ) H from tlie given straight 
line, the point D will trace out the parabola, B B' is 
called tlie (hrectrlt of the parabola ; F, tho/oews; F C, 
drawn through P perpendicular to the directrix, the 
axis; any straight line parallel to C F, a diameter ; the 
point in which tho diameter meets the curve, the ver- 
tex of the diameter , and a straight line quadruple 
the distance between the vortex of a diameter and the 
directrix, the latus rectum or parameter of that diam- 
eter. Brande, 


2. (JRhet.') A comparison ; a simile. Andrews. 
PAR- A-BOL'IC, ) irapa/SoXiKdg ; It. Sp* 

pAR-A-B6l'J-OAE, }paraboUco;Pr.pa7'abolihtie.'\ 

1. ’ Pertaining to, or expressed by, parable or 

similitude; figurative. A parabolical desexip- 
tion.” South. 

2. {Math.) Of, pertaining to, or resembling, 
the parabola. 

Parabolic conoid, the solid generated by the rotation 
of a parabola about its axis; paraboloid. — Paradalic 
spindle, the solid generated by The rotation of a parab- 
ola about Its base or double ordinate. — Parabolic 
spiral. See Helicoid. Brande. Da. ^ P. 


pAr-j^-bOl'I-CAL-LY, ad. 1. In the manner of 
a parable ; by ’way of parable. Browne. 

2 . In the form of a parabola. Johnson. 

pAR-A-BQL'I-FCRM, a. [Jj. parabola, a parabola, 
and forma, form.] Having the form or shape 
of a parabola. Ash. 


t PA-bAb'Q-lI§M, n. {Algebra^ A reduction to 
an equivalent state, as when the terms of an 
equation are divided by a known quantity, that 
is involved or multiplied in the first term. Bailey. 


PA-EAb'Q-lIsT, n. One who deals in parables ; 
*a writer of parables. Boothroid. 

PA-RAB'Q-LdlD, 7X. [Gr. TfaoaiSoXlj, a parabola, 
and titloi, form.] {Oeom.) The solid generated 
by the lotation of a parabola about its axis . — 
a higher order of parabola* Da. ^ P. Brande. 

\ PAR-A-CEL'SIAN (-slian), n. A follower of Para- 
celsus, a Swiss physician and alchemist, who 
died in 1541 ; a Paracelsist. BuUoJcar. 

pAr-A-CEL.'SI AN, a. Of, or pertaining to, Para- 
celsus, a Swiss physician. JlakeweU. 

pAR-A-CEL'SIST, n. A Paracelsian. Bra7ide. 

PAR-A-CEJV-TE' SIS, n, [L., from Gr. napaKivrij- 
ais{ vap6, beside, at the side, and Kevrico, to 
prick.] {Med.) The act or the operation of tap- 
ping to evacuate the collected fluid in ascites, 
ovarial dropsy, &c. Dunglison, 

pAr-A-OEN'TR{0, ) a. [Gr. vapd, beside, 

PAR-A-C£n'TRI-CAL, ) near, towards, beyond, 
and* /cfvrpoi', centre.] Deviating from circularity. 

Paracentric curve, (^Oeom.) a curve having the prop- 
erty tliat a heavy body, descending along it by the 
force of gravity, will approach to, or recede from, a 
fixed point, or centre, by equal distances m equal 
times ; — called also the paracentric. — Paracentric 
motfon, (Astron.) the rate at which a planet approaches 
nearer to, or recedes furthei from, the sun 01 centre of 
attraction, in a given interval. Da. P. Brande. 

PA-RAj 0H'RQ-N1§M, «. [Gr. irap6, beside, beyond, 
against, aiid time ; Fr. p^a/^achromsme.] 

An error in chronology', by which an event is 
placed later than it should be. Dr. Black. 

PAR-A-9HUTE' [p&r-?i-shut', Sm. C. Wr . ; pUr-^i- 
shut', iC.], n. [Fr. parachute, from Gr. irapd, 
against, or Yr.par&r, to ward off, and Fr. chute, a 
fall.] A maebin*', re«#»mbh'na: nn umbrella, but 
muen larger, (u to eua'ile an aeronaut to 

descend safely iro.u h.- hi.Uouii. Brande. 

PAR'A-CLETE, n, [Gr. irapdKXyTog ; reapaKaXito, to 
call’, to summon ; X. paracletm ; Fr. j^araelet.'] 
An advocate; an intercessor; — applied espe- 
cially to the Holy Spirit, as an advocate, inter- 
cessor, or comforter of mankind. Bale. Dryden 

pAr'A-CLOSE, n. See Parclosb, Clarke’ 

PAR-AC-MAS'TJC, a. [Gr. TrapaKftaaTiKds ; napaK- 
to be past or gone by.] {Med.) Gradually 
decreasing, as a distemper. Dunglison. 

pAr-A-CROS'TIC, n. A poetical composition, in 
which the first verse contains, in order, all the 
letters which commence the remaining verses 
of the poem or division. 

According to Cicero, tho original Sihyllino versos were 
paiaciosiics. Bfunde. 

PAR-A-OY-AN'O-^jSN, n. [Gr. irap&, near, beside, 
and’ Eng. cya7iogen.'] {Chein.) A black sub- 
stance resembling carbon, formed by the decom- 
position of cyanide of mercury by heat, and hav- 
ing the same composition as cyanogen. SiUiman. 

PA-RADE', 71. [Fr., from L. pa?*o, pa7*atus, to pre- 
*pare; \t,pa7'ata; Sp. 

1. Ostentatious show ; ostentation ; display. 

no is not led forth as to a review, hut as to a battle; not 
adorned for parade, but execution. CltuHvill, 

Be rich; but of your wealth make no parade. Swift. 

2. Pompous procession or abseinblage. 

The rites performed, the parson paid, 

In state returned tlie grand parade. Sio\ft. 

3. Military order; array. 

The cherubim, 

Forth issuing at the accustomed hour, stood armed 

To their night-watches in warlike par adt. Milton, 

4. A place or ground where troops assemble 
for duty or exercise ; a drill-ground. Warhurton. 

6, A public walk or promenade. Johnson. 

6. The act of parrying a thrust. Clarke. 

Syn. — See Show. 

PA-RADE', V. 71 . [i. PARADED ; pp, PARADING, 

PARADED.] 

1. To assemble and be marshalled in military 

order, as troops, Johnso/i. 

2. To go about in military procession. Scott. 

3. To walk about ; to make a show. Clarke. 

PA-RADE', «>. a. 1. To exhibit in a sho'ty or os- 
tentatious manner ; to display. Johnson. 

2. To assemble and marshal in military order, 
as troops. Campbell 
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TAR'A-DIGM (-dim), n. [Gr. vapaf,(iyixa \ rixpa- I 
to show by the side of, to exhibit as an { 
example ; Trapa, beside, near, and hiKWftt, to j 
show ; L. paruclupna ; Fr. pnradigme.'] ’ 

1. An example"; a model; a pattern; archetype. 

The archetypal ptu culiyrin^ the idea of ideaa, or form of ! 
forms ^ Jlore. 

2. (Gram.) An example of a word, exhibit- 

ing the changes in root or termination, or both, 
peculiar to words of the class to which it be- 
longs. A7idreirs. 

3. (Rhet.) A general term used by Greek 
writers in the sense of example or illustration, 
of which parable and fable are species. Brande. 

PAR-A-DIG-MAT'IC, rt. [Gr. Ex- 
emplary ; paradigmatical. \Y right, 

PAR-A-DIG-MAT'IC, 71. (Eccl. Hist.) A writer of 
the lives of religious persons by way of exam- 
ples of Christian holiness. Braude. 


(L. dorsitm).^ the back.] (Mil.) An elevatinn of 
earth behind a fortihed place, to protect it from 
attack in reveise. Utoequah^r. 

j PAR' yDoX, 71. [Gr. -ri/oo'olo. ; sr^cd, again->t, 
contrary to, and T • piaion . L. paradorf/m ; 
It. pa) adosso ; JSp. p rdt.pi ; F r- paradoxe.") 

1, A proposition or asaicrtiiin which .‘'Gcms to 
be absurd, oi at variance with common seii'^e, 
or to contradict some previously aseeitained 
truth, but which is ncvorthelcas true in fact; a 
seeming contradiction. 

In lo\ of Clod, men can never be too affoetionate; it ‘ 
is as ti ue, tliomiu it mai seem & ptita^inr, tltat m tneir lia- , 
tied of sill mull ii> 1 . be bumetunes tuo posiioaatc. ibpt at. 

2. Anj; thing which seems to contradict | 

known principles or received opinions. t 

Hydrostatic paradox. See HYDROSTATIC. — A/e- ! 
chaiitcal paradox. See MuchanicaLi. I 

P-lR-A-DOX'AIi, a. Paradoxical. Bp. HaU. 


PAR-A-D|G-MAT'{-CAL, a. Exemplary. More. 

PAR-A-DlG-MAT'T-C*yL-LY, ad. In the way of 
example or model. * Aniot, 

t PAR-A-DiG'MA-TfZB, V. a. [Gr. Ttapahetypari^to.'] 
To set foith as a model or example. Ha7ii7nond. 

t PAR-A-DIG-RAM-MAT'I-O^, 71. The art of form- 
ing figures in plaster. Francis. 

PJJRjiDlS (paF?i-de), 71, [Fr.l The basin of a 
dock; an inner harbor: — the upper gallery in 
a play-house. Simmonds. \ 

PAr'A-DI-SAL, a. Of, or pertaining to, paradise; 
paradisiacal, [r.] S. Reed. 


PAr'A-DISE, n. [Heb. O^^p; Artib. Jrdazis ; 

Arm. paf'dos ; Sansc. puradesa. — Gr. Traodhuan^ ; 
L. paradisiis ; It. paradiso ; Sp. paraiso ; Fr. 
paradis,] 

1. Originally, in Persia, a park or pleasure- 

ground well watered and planted, and stocked 
with animals for the chase. P. Cpo. 

2. The garden in which Adam and Eve were 
placed immediately after their creation ; the 
garden of Eden. “ Paz'adise Lost.** Milio7i, 

3. A place of bliss, particularly the blissful 
abode or souls after death ; heaven. 

Then the earth 


Shall all be fhr happier place 


Than this of Eden. 

To-day shalt thou be with me in paradise. 


Milton. 
Zvke xxili. 43. 


PAR-A-DIS'Jg:-A, 71. (Ornith.) A genus of passe- 
rine birds of* the order Picee ; the bird of para- 
dise. — See Bird op Paradise. Etij. Cpc. 

t PAR-A-Dh^'EAN (pftr-a-dizli'yan), a. Pertaining 
to paradise ; paradisiacal. J. Hallf 1646. 

PAr^A-dIsed (-dist), a. Having the delights of 
paradise. Old Song, 1610. 

pjR-4‘Dl-SE*l-DM, n: pi. [Gr. TrapdSdtrog ; L. 
paradisusj a’ park or pleasure-ground.] (Or- 
nith.) A family of conirostral birds of the order 
Passeres, including the sub-family Pai'adisemce ; 
birds of paradise. Gz'ag. 

pJ(r- 4 -dIs-k-t'JV'JEj n. pi [See Paradiseid je.] 
(Oniith.) * A 
sub-family of 
conirostral 
birds of the or- 
der Passeres 
and family 
Paradiseidee ; 

birds of para- „ 

disc. Gray. Ptegulns gracnlns. 



PAr-A-DT-ST^AO, «. [L.paradmaciis.'l Helating 
to paradise ; paradisiacal. For. Qu. Rev. 

A state of paradisiac childishness. Jff. James. 

PAR-A-DJ-SI'A-CAL, a. 1. Of, or pertaining to, 
paradise, or the garden of Eden. 

^ The ancients express the situation of paradisiaeal earth 
in reference to the sea. JBteniet. 

2. Befitting, or resembling, paradise ; heaven- 
ly; celestial; hlissful. Pope. 

PAR-A-DI§'IAL (-yal)> <*• Kelating to paradise; 
pai-adisiacal. [r.] Hoyt. 

t pAr-a-dI§Tan, a. Paradisiacal. Evelyn. 

pAr-A-DIs'IC, > Relating to paradise; 
PAR-A-dTS'I-CAL, > paradisiacal, [r,] Wm.Lazo, 
pAR'A-D^S, n. [It. paray a defence, and, dosso 


PAR-A-DOX'l-CAL, a. 1. Having the nature of 
a paradox ; apparently absurd, yet true ; con- 
trary to received opinions. 

An intellect to which nothing should he paradoxical 
would be iniiuitc. Ilorslei;. 

2. Inclined to tenets or notions contrary to re- 
ceived opinions; — -applied to persons. 

Syn.— Paradoxical and absurd aie applied to opin- 
ion or doctiine ; ittcrediblcy to tact. .V paradoxical hy- 
pothesis ; an absurd opinion ; an incredible stor> . 

PAR-A-d6x'I-CAL-LY> (td. In a paradoxical 
manner. ’ ColUer. 

PAR-A-d6x'|-CAL-NESS, n. The state of being 
paradoxical. Johnson. 

PAR-A-DOX-OL'Q-^V, n. [Gr. wftpd«!o|ov, a para- 
dox’, and a discourse.] The use of para- 
doxes. [r.J Browne. 

PAR'A-d6X-Y, 71. [Gr. wapaSoIttt.] The state of 
being paradoxical, [ r .] CoUiddge. 

PAr'A-DROME, n. [Gr. -napaBpop^, a running be- 
side.] An uncovered gallery or space in which 
wrestlers exercised. Bailey. 

PAR'AF-PInE, 71. [L. parumy little, and affinisy 
akin.] (GAm.) A wmite, tasteless, inodorous, 
crystalline substance, soluble in alcohol and 
etixer, obtained from the less volatile portions of 
wood-tar, and by the dry distillation of bees- 
wax ; — so named from its little affinity for other 
substances. Silliman. Brande. 

pAr'AGE, 71. [Fr., from Low L. paragtutni pai\ 
eomi T (Old E7\g. Law.) Equality of condi- 
t'MM, blood, or dignity* — equality of lands in 
the partition of an mhciitance. — (Feudal Lazo.) 
equality of condition betw^een |iersons holding 
unequal portions of a fee. Whishaw. BiotiU. 

PAR-A-GO'^5, n. [L., from Gr. Ttapaytoy^ ; wa^d, 
beside, beyond, and ayw, to lead.] 

1. (Gram.) The addition of a syllable or let- 

ter to the end of a word ; as, L. claudier for 
clazidi ; Eng. deary for dear. Brande. 

2. (Surg.) The act or the operation of fitting 

together the two extremities of a fractured bone, 
or of restoring a luxated bone to its place ; co- 
aptation. JDunglison. 

pAr-A-g6(?*IC, 7 Pertaining to a para- 

PAR-A-GOG'I-CAL, ) goge ; lengthening a word 
by the addition of a letter or n syllable at the end. 

Para^affie letters, in the Semitic lanf!U<ages, letters 
which, by their addition to the ordinary form of tho { 
word, give additional emphasis or some peculiar in- 
flection into the sense. Brande. 

PAR'A-g6n, n. [It. paragonei paragon*, Fr, 
parangon. — “ Ferhaps from Gr. Trapdyw, to go 
beyond.** Richardson. — THez gives the Span- 
ish as the original word, and derives it from 
pma eon, in comparison with.] 

1. Something supremely excellent ; a model ; 
a pattern. 

This prince was ... a very paragon. Hall, 

2. t A companion ; an associate ; a fellow. 

Alone he rode without his juiragon. Spenser. 

3. t Trial for superiority; rivalry; competi- 
tion. 

But deigned with her the paragon to make, tenser, 

PAR'A-GCN, V. a, [Old Fr. paragoTtner.] [t. par- 
agoned ; pp. PABAaoNiNo, p’aragonbd.] To 
compare ; to equal, [ii.] Shah, 


P.lR’A-GON, r. 71. To protend equality. Shelton. 

PAR-A-GuU'|C, n. b>ce Parlgoric. Ci'ahb. 

PAR'A-GUAM, n. [Gr. rr-iitw) n iftfun • rraon, near, 
against, and ynapiiu, a letter, a wiiting.] A play 
on words; a pun. Addison. 

PAR-A-GRAM’MA-TiST, n. A punster, Spectator* 

PjR-4-GRA.y^ 11 . [It., from Gr. napa, 
against, and L. graudo, gutndinis, hail.] An 
instrument for deiCnding holds from hail, con- 
sisting of numerous metallic points and straw 
ropes bound together by threads. Buchanan. 

PAR'.\ -GRAPH n» [Gr. namygaipfi, 

something written beside, a marginal note; 
naoiiypayuj, to write beside, to subjoin, as a 
clause ; nand, near, beside, and yporpo, to write ; 
It. paragrafo ; Sp. paragrafo, parrafo ; Fr- 
pai agrajihe.'] 

^ 1. llriginally, some mark written in the mar- 
gin to point out a portion or division of the text 
relating to a paiticular subject; — now re- 
stricted to this sign [H ], which is placed in the 
text, and used as a mark of reference. 

J85r* The paratTraph [TT] is nothing more than a 
capital P lt*\er^ed, the white part being made black, 
and the black part white, for the sake of greater dis- 
tinction. 

2. A distinct part or section of a discourse or 
chapter, relating to a particular subject, some- 
times indicated by the sign [ H ], as in the com- 
mon editions of the Bible, but commonly only 
by a break in the composition or lines, hwift. 

Force yourself to reflect on wrhat you lead, by 

paragraph. Coleridge, 

3. An item or notice in a new'spaper. Okvrke. 

PAR'A-GRAPH, r. a. 1. To form into paragraphs. 

Parag? aphed in parchment.” Erelyn, 

2. To notice by a paragraph or paragraphs. 
Warburton iiaragraphed him in the Dunciad. Blacktcuod. 

PAR-A-GRAPH |C, > [Gr. wnpaypa^iKiS?.] 

pAr-A-GRAPTI'I-CAL, } Fertaining to, or consist- 
ing of, paragraphs. CrutweU. 

PAR-A-GRApH'I-CAL-LY, ad. By paragraphs; 
with distinct bica'ks or divisions. Jolmsoiu 

tPAR'AlL,«. Apparel. Chaucer. 

t PAR'AJL, V. a. To apparel. Piers Plott/nnan. 

PAR-A-LEIP'SIS, n. [Gr. vapdXen^ts, an omission ; 
■KapaXsiitu), to leave on one side, to omit ; napd, 
beside, and Xxmta, to leave.] (Rket.) A figure 
by whiph a speaker pretends to omit wiiat in 
reality he mentions ; — vmtten also paralipsis, 
pai'alepsis, and paralepsy. Brande, 

PA-RA'L|-AN, n. [Gr. ndgaXost near the sea.] A 
’dweller hear the sea. Smart. 

PAR-'^-Lf-POM^E-Jsrjl, n. pi. [L., from Or. wapu- 
kftrrlpeva, things left out. — See Paiia,deii‘sis ] 
(Bibliography.) Supplementary works. Brande. 

pAr-AL-lAc^TIC, ? Pertaining to a par- 

PAR-AL-LAC'Tl-CAL, > allax. HerscheL 

PAR^AL-LAX, n. [Gr. irapdZXa^ts ; napaXXhocrto, to 
cha’nge or alter, to go beyond ; napd, beyond, 
and aXXhaota, to change or alter; It. jpai^altasse ; 
Sp. paralajis, paralaje ; Fr. pai'allaxe.'] 

1. (Ast7'on.) An apparent angular variation 
in the position of a hod^, arising from a change 
of the point of view, being the angle subtended 
at the object, by a line joining the two points of 
view'; the apparent displacement of an object 
as seen from two different stations. Nicnol. 

2. The longitudinal displacement of the wires 

in a telescope or a microscope. P. Cyc. 

Jlnnval or heliocentric parallax y the difierence in the 
place of a body as seen fiom the earth and from the 
Binoc7i1ar parallax, the an;;iilar difference of 
position of an object as seen by the two eyes of an ob- 
server, the head being kept at rest — Viumal or geo 
centric parallax, the difference between the place of 
a body as seen from the surface and from the centre 
of the earth at the same instant. — Horizontal par- 
allax, the change of position which a body, appearing 
in the horizon as seen from the surface of the earth, 
would assume if view''ed from the eaitli’si centre. 

Jftchol, Ilertytlicl. Ohnsted. 

PAR'AL-LfiL, a. [Gr. napdXXrfXog *, vapd, beside, 
near, and dXXf^Xwv, of one another ; L. paraUe- 
his\ It. pnrakllo I B\^. pxraUlo \ Fr. parcdUh.l 

1. [Geom.) Lying in the same direction, and 
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PARAPHERNAL 


in all parts equally distant; as, ParaUel 
lines ** ; “ Parallal circles.’* 

2. Having the same direction or tendency ; 
not counter or contrary to. 

"When honor rtnia /»«/ aUt f to the laws ot God and onr 
couiitiy. It cannot be too much chen&liod. Addti^n. 

3, Continuing a leseiublanec through many 
particulars; like; similar; equal; ast** A. par- 
allel case PuralL4 passages or readings.’ 

Paralleh of latititde, (Ji^tron.) small circles of the ce- 
lestial sphere parallel to the ecliptic {Geoff.) small 

circles of the terrestrial sphere parallel to the equator. 
•^Parallel saUinff, sailius? on a parallel of lati- 

tude. — Parallel sphere^ {Upltet tail projections.) that 
position of the sphere in which the circles of latitude 
are parallel to the horizon. — Parallel rutcr^ an instru- 
ment consisting of two e<nial rulers connected by two 
cross-bars movable about joints, so that, v\ ^ j® 
distance between the two rulera is increased or dimin- 
ished, their edges always remain pardllel. Brancle. 

PAR'AL-LfiL, n. 1. A line which throughout its 
whole e.Ytent is equally distant from another 
line ; a parallel line. Mason, 

"Who made the spider paralleh deaiga 
Sure as De Moivre, without ruU* or line? Fope. 

2. {Navigation,) One of the circles of the 
spheres, which have their planes parallel to 
that of the equator, and mark the latitude. 

3. Direction conformable to that of another 
line ; state of being equally distant throughout 
the whole extent. 

Lines that from their parallel decline, . 

Moie they proceed, the more they fatill disjom. Garth. 

4. Conformity continued through many par- 
ticulars ; resemblance ; similarity ; likeness. 

*Tw:'<i:t oirtMr fern lie's and the moon 

All par nJf» /• ex.ietlj. i uo. Swift. 

5. Act of tracing resemblances ; comparison. 

A reader cannot he more rationally entertained than by » * j 
drawling a parallel between his own private character and 
that of other persons. Adutson. 

6. Any thing resembling or equal to another ; 

mate ; match ; fellow, Skak, 

None but Wmself can be his paradlel. Theobald, 

7. pi, {Printing,) The sign || , used as a mark 
of reference. 

8. {Mil,) A trench affording cover to besieg- 
ers and communication with their batteries, 
running parallel with the outline of a fortress. 

Ghs, of Mil, Terms, 

Parallels of altitude^ {Oeoff,) smali circles of the 
sphere parallel to the horizon. — Parallels of deelina- 
turn. (Astron.) small circles of the sphere parallel to 
the equator, — Parallels of latitude, on the terroatnal 
sphere, small circles parallel to the equator ; on the 
celestial sphere, small circles parallel to the ecliptic. 

Brande. 

t?. a, [i, PARALLELED; pp, EAR- 
ALLBLING, PARALLELED.] 

1. To place so as to be parallel. 

The needle . . . doth parallel and place itself upon the 
true meddian. Mrowne. 

2. To keep level or even ; to level ; to make 
to correspond ; to conform ; to adjust. 

His life ie paralleled 

Even witli the stroke and line of his geeat justice. Shah. 

3. To correspond, or be equal, to ; to resem- 
ble ; to match- “ He parallels Nessus.” Shak. 

In the lire, the destruction was so swift, sudden, vast, Mid 
miserable, os nothing can pa)'ailel in story. Bryden. 

4. To show or furnish an equal ; to equal. 

Well may we fight for her whom we know woU 

The world’s large spaces cannot parallel. Shah. 

5. To compare as similar. 

I paralleled more than once onr idea of substance with 
the IndiRn philosopher’s he-knew-not-what, which supported 
the tortoise. ZocAe. 

pAn'AL-LilL, V, n. To be like or eqxial. Bacon, 

f pAr' a. That may be equalled 
or paralleled. ’ Bp, Hall. 

[O'S.vapaXXYi^iitirdov.'] 

{Geom.) See Parallblopiped. Brands, 

PAR' AD-LfiL-l§M, n, [Fr. paralUUs7ne,'\ 

XJ The state of being parallel. “ The paral- 
lelism of the axis of the earth,’* Bag, 

2. Resemblance ; comparison. Warton. 

t paralleled 

or equalled ; matchless, [ii.] Beau, ^ M, 

PAE'Ali"LfiL-L7, ad. In the manner of paral- 
lels'; with parallelism. Scott, 


PAR-4trLj6L'9-GRAM, n. [Gr. vapaX- 
XijXiypapiwv; rctpdXXijXos, parallel, and 
a writing, a drawing, from 




ypde/fo), to write; It, parallelograynmo \ S'g.para- 
lehgramo; Fr. paralUlogmmmef\ (Geom.) A 
rightriined, quadrilateral figure, whose opposite 
sides are parallel, Davies § Peck. 

j^g=- “ In common language it is sometimes limited 
to a rectangle longer than bioad.” Umart, 

Pat alldoffram of forces, a parallelogiain illustrating 
the piinciple tiiat if the lines which each of two 
forces, acting singly, would have caused a body to 
describe in a given time make any angle whatever 
with one another, the line which the body will de- 
scribe in tliat time, when both the forces act upon it 
at the same instant, is the diagonal of the parallelo- 
gram under the two first-mentioned lines. Braude, 

pAr-AL-LSL-Q-GRAM'MIC, ; Relating to 
PAR-AL-LEL-O-GRAM'Ml-CAL, S or resembling a 
parallelogram. Ctabb. 

PAR-AL-LEL-O-GRAM-MAT'JC, a. Relating to or 
like a parallelogram ; parallelogramic. ande. 

PAR-AL-LEL-O-Pi'PJglD [j&r-gil-iei-p-pl'ped, W.Ja. 
K. k, C. O, iPr, IFb. ; par-?l-lel-p-pip'ed, Sm,],n, 
[Gr. va^aXXnXoi, parallel, imnebog, on the ground, 
flat, plane ; hi, on, and vBov, the ground ; It. 
paralUli<pipedo ; Sp. paraletipipedo ; Fr. paral- 
Mipip^de,) {Geom.) A solid having six quadri- 
lateral faces, of which the opposite ones are 
equal and parallel; a prism whose base is a 
parallelogram. Dames, 

PAR-AL-LfiL-O-PfP'g-PCN [par-al-lSl-o-pIp'e-dSn, 
P.'Ash'l^n, 'A parallelopiped. Grier, 

PA-RAL'0-9I§M [p?i-i^lVj^2m, \V, P. f. F- Ja, 
'Sm. Wr . ; par'a-lo-jSzm, S. K. Ash), n. [Gr. Tmpu- 
?.oyta(i6s ; Trapa?oyi^oyai, to reason false^ ; It. ^ 
S-p. paralogismo‘, Fr. paraloffisme.--'See Pa- 
iiALOGiZE.j {Logic & Bliet?) A reasoning m 
which a conclusion is drawn from premises 
which do not logically warrant it ; — opposed to 
syllogism. Brands, 

Syix. An argument unintentionally fallacious is 

a paraloffism ; one intentionally fallacious, or known 
by the person who uses it to be fallacious, a sophism. 
Sophistry is fallacious reasoning ; sophism, a fallacious 
argument. 

PA-RAL'9-9fZE, V. n, [Gr. "rapaXoyi^opai ; rapd, 
heyond, against, and Xdyos, a discourse, reason.] 
To reason falsely. JValker. 

PA-rAl'O-^Y, [Gr. ifapaXoyia.) False rea- 
'soning ; paralogism. Browne. 

PA-RAL'Y-SiS, n. [L., from Gr. ’sapdloms', irapaXiw, 
to loosen, relax, or disable at the side; 
beside, and Xbco, to loosen.] {Med.) Abolition 
or great diminution of voluntary motion, and 
sometimes of sensation, in anvpart of the body, 
often accompanied with involuntary motion of 
the part affected ; palsy. Dunglison. 

PAR-A-LI^T'JO, ^ a. [Gr, irapaXvTiKdg ^ 1j. par- 
PAR-A-LtT'l-CAL, ) alyticns.) Relating to, in- 
clined to, or affected with paralysis ; palsied. 
** Paralytic stroke.” D%mglison. 

pAr-A-L^T'IC, n. One affected with palsy. Hall, 
pAr-AL-Y-ZA'TIQN, n. Act of paralyzing. 

PAR'A-LtZB, V, a. [Fr. paralyser.) [i. para- 
lyzed; pp. PARALYZING, PARALYZED.] To 
Strike or affect with paralysis ; to benumb ; to 
render torpid ; to palsy ; to deaden. 
pJjR-4-MAT', n, A Birman dissenter from 
Buddhism. Malcom, 

fAr'A-MBNT, n, [It. Si Sp. parammto.’} Fur- 
niture, ornaments, and hangings for a room of 
State IVeale, 

PA-RAm'?-T5R, n. [Fr. parmnHrc, from Gr. 
Va<jd, beside, and pirpov, a measure.] 

1. {Geom.) A constant quantity entering into 
the equation of a curve ; latus-rectum. 

4®* In the parabola, the of any diameter 

is a third proportional to the abscissa and ordinate of 
any point of the curve; iii the ellipse and hyperbola, 
It is a third proportional to the diameter and its con- 
jugate. Davies 4* Peck. 

2. ^ {Crystallography.) The distance from the 
origin at which a line or a plane cuts the axes. 

Eliot, 

P4-JRJi'Mdt n [Sp.] In South America, a moun- 
tainous district, covered with stunted trees, and 
exposed to damp, cold winds. Brands, 

{[ pAr'A-MOI&NT [p&r'?i*’nibQnt, F, Ja. K, Sm, R, 
Wr, tFA ; pkr-a“*n»fi«t', W, P , «/.], a, [Fr. par. 


intensive prefix (L. per), and monter, to mount, 
to ascend. Mitisheu.] Superior; above all 
others ; of the highest rank or order ; supreme ; 
preeminent ; chief ; principal ; — used with to. 

Every man has some prune, patamovunt object, which eni- 
ploya his head and Ulih his heait, . . . and is to him above 
ana instead of all other ciyoyinents whatsoever. South. 

All the land in the kingdom is supposed _fo be holden, me- 
diately oi mmicdiately, ot the king, who is styled the lord 
jjtM aoiowit^ or al)o\ c all. lilachstone. 

JS^ A term applied to the supreme lord of a fee, 
between wMiom and the tenant, oi tenant pai avail, 
there was an intermediate or mesne lord. Burrill. 

)| pAR'A-MOUNT, iu The highest in rank or 
order; the chief. 

j| pAR'A-M6uNT-LY, ad. In a paramount man- 
ner ; supremely. Coleridge, 

PAR'A-m6ur (par'a-m8i), n, [Fr. par, by, from, 
and' amour, love. — Par avnour (with love) I 
loved her.” Tgrwkitfs Chaucer, A. gen- 
uine old expression.” Tyrwhitt, — Old Fr. 

paraimer, to love greatly ] 

1. fLove; gallantry. Chaucer. 

2. t A mistress. Shak. 

3. A lover; a wooer. Spenser. — Formerly 
used by Spenser and others in a good sense ; 
now used for a lover or a wooer only in an ill 
sense. 

PAR-A-NAPH'THA-lINE, n, [Gr. irapd, near, and 
Eng. naphthaline.'] {Ckem.) A solid carburet 
of hydiogen, obtained from coal-tar, closely re- 
sembling naphthaline. SilUman, 

PA-RAn'g6n, ». [Fr. — See Paragon.] A va- 
riety of black marble which the ancients ob- 
tained from Egypt and Greece. Buchanan. 

PA-RAN'THfNE, n. {Min.) A name given to cer- 
tain compact varieties and crystals of scapolite, 
of white and pale blue colors. Dana. 

pAr'A-NOT, n. The Brazil-nut. Simmofids, 

PAR'A-N^MPH (nSmf), n. [Gr. ra^6wp<f>og\ rrafxi, 
near, and vlpy}*), a bride ; X. paranympkus ; It. 

Sp. paraninfo ; Fr. paranymphe,] 

1. {Ant.) A near friend or lolative of the 

bridegroom, who attended the bride to her mnr- 
riiige ; a brideman. Milton, 

2. An assistant ; an encourager. 

Sin haXh got a. paranymph and a solicitor, a warrant and 
an advocate. Fp. 2'avlor, 

PAR'A-PEGM (-psin), ; pi. PARArEOMS. [Gr. 
vnphrtjyya ; rapaitfiyvvfii, to fix bcsido ; raph, be- 
side, and rfiywiii, to fix ; L. parapegma ; Fr. 
parapegme.] {Ant.) A brazen table fixed to a 
pillar, on which laws and proclamations were 
engraved : — a table containing an account of 
the rising and setting of the stars, eclipses of 
the sun and moon, the seasons, «&o. Jviillips. 

PAR-A-PEG'MA,n.',g\. [L.] 

A parapegm. Crahh. 

PAR' A-PET, n. [It. parapetto ; parare, to defend, 
and' petto (L. pectus), the breast ; Sp. parapeto ; 
Fr. pai'apet.] 

1. {Fort.) An elevation of earth raised on the 

terrcplein of the rampart, for covering troops 
and guns from the enemy’s observation and 
fire; a breast-work. Glos.o/Mil, Terms, 

2. A breast-wall raised on the edge of a 

bridge, a quay, <&c., to prevent people fioin fall- 
ing over. Bntnde, 

pAr'A-PET-5D, a. Having a parapet. Qu, Bov, 

pAR'APJI, n. [PV. paraphe.^A corniptwm of 
p'tragraphe* Landnis.-— Or. ra^fntru), to fasten 
or jom near; -rrapd, near, and &rrru>, to fasten, to 
min. Brande,] {Dfphmaties or Manuscripts.) 
The figure formed by the finurish of the pen at 
the end of a signature, formerly used as a pro- 
vision against forgery. 

Tn «m»»* countrn*! (us iu Spam), the paraph if «tin a usual 
addition to a aignaturc. Itramm. 

PAR'APHj n, a. To affix a paraph to : — * to attach 
the initials of names to. 

The meaning of the dijilomatic oxprvBslon jtarophed Is, 
that the inltlala of the iwrtics coiicci iicd arc altachi*d to a 
document. Ijumt. rvnts. 

A kind of protocol of vhut had occurred waa drawn up ai 
St. Pcternbiim. and signed or juvnjthtd by Count Ncsselrodo 
for Russia, and Cotiut Valcntint* K«tvrha/v fiir Austria. 

Correipontfent oir ihc limes. 

pAR-A-Pn]g;R'NAh,a. [Fr.] Relating to or con- 
sisting in para’phernafia. Bouvicr* 
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PAR-A-PII^R-XA'LI-A, 7i. pL [Law L., from Gr. 
rrattu^epia; ffdpa, beside, beyond, and (pepvrjf a 
dowry.] 

1. {Homan Law.) The goods which a woman 
brought to her husband besides her dowry.— ! 
( Eny. Laic,) the goods which a woman is al- I 
lowed to have after the death of her husband, 
besides her dower, consisting of her apparel 
and ornaments, suitable to her rank. Burrill. 

2. Ornaments ; appendages ; trappings. “ The 

paraphernalia of genteel life.” J. Foster, 

PAR-A-PHr-MO'SJS, «. [Gr. T^aoafpifiofftg ; ffnpd, be- 
yond, and to muzzle.] (Sled,) Strangu- 
lation of the glans penis. Dwighson. 

PAR-A-PH0^N1-A, n. [Gr. irapa(povia ; irapaflxjjvost 
sounding ■with’, harmonious; rape, beside, and 
a sound, voice.] 

1. A melodic progression by the only 

consonances recognized in the Greek music, i. e. 
fifths and fourths. Warner, 

2, {Med,) An affection of the voice. DungUson, 

PAR^\-PHRA§E (ffi.r'?i-fraz), 71 , [Gr. ircMd^pacns ; 

irapdf beside, and (Ppntrtg^ phrase ; to ^eak ; 

L. paraphrasis ; It. parafrasi ; Sp. parajrasis ; 
Fr. paraphrase,) 

1. An explanation or exposition of some text, 
or portion of a text, in which the sense of the 
original is expressed in a more ample manner. 

The paraphrase of Erasmus upon the gospel. Vdal. 

2. A loose or free translation ; — opposed to 
metaphrase. 

In paraphrase^ or translation with latitude, the author’s 
words are not so strictly followed as his sense. JDryden, 

3. A sacred song or hymn on a selected por- 
tion of Scripture. 

The paiaphiase<t appended to tlie metrical version of the 
Psalms in the Scottish Bibles. Oyitvie. 

PAR'A-PHRA§E, V, a, [i, PARAPHR4.SED ; pp, 
paiLapiiiia.sing, p.vr v-PHRASniT.] To explain, 
interpret, or translate with latitude ; to make a 
paraphrase on. Hammond, 

V, n. To make a paraphrase. 

t PAR-A-PIIRA'^IAN, n, A paraphrast. Bp, HaU, 

PAR'A-PHRAST, n, [Gr- jcapatppacrfis ; L. para- 
phrastes ; It. § Sj>,paraJraste ; Fr. paraph raste,) 
One "who malces a paraphrase. Hooker, 

pAr-A-PHRAs'T1C, ) a. Pertaining to, orre- 

pAr-A-PIIRAS'TI-OAL, ) sembling, a paraphrase; 
ample in explanation ; free ; diffuse ; not liter- 
al ; not verbal ; as, ** A paraphrastic transla- 
tion.” 

PAR-A-PHRAs^TI-OAL-LY, ad. In a paraphras- 
tical manner ; by parapTirase. Howell. 

PAR-A-PHRg-NI'TJS, n, [Or. Traod, near, and 
the diaphragm.] {Med,) Inflamma- 
tion of the diaphragm ; diaphragmitis ; — deliri- 
um accompanying that affection. Arhuthnot, 

PAR-A-PLE'^l- A, n. [Gr. TrapatrXrjyla, palsy ; rapa- 
TrXfjaatay to stride near or beside.] {Med.) Pal- 
sy of the lower half of the body. Dunglison, 

pAr'A-PL!|£^Y, Paraplegia. Smart, 

PAR-Ap'Q-PL£X-Y, n. [Gr. wapd, near, and Awo- 
rrXsliay apoplexy.] {Med,) A soporose or sleepy 
state resembling apoplexy. Dunglison, 

PAR-A-Q,Ut'TO (i^r-gi-IcS'ts), 7i. A paroquet, Shak, 

PAr'A-SANG, 7%, [Gr. rcapafftiyyns.) An ancient 
Persian measure of length, reckoned differently 
by different authors. According to Herodotus 
it was equal to 30 stadia, or about 3| English 
miles ; according to some, 60 stadia, Brande, 
^^Parasan^ is a Persian word, and is derived 
from the ancient farsmg, which is pronounced in 
modern Persian fersmff. It lias been changed in 
Arabic into farsakh,^’ P. Qyc. 

pJlR-,^-SCE'JSri~t^Mt n, [Gr* TtapaeKfrvtov \ irapd, 
beside, and cKriv^y a scene.] {Ant,) The part of 
a theatre behind the scenes, used by the actors 
as a dressing-room, and answering to the mod- 
ern green-room ; postacenium. Brcmde, 

t PAR-A-SCEy-AS'T|C (-su-^Ls'tjk), a, [Gr. trapa- 
ffKSvaariKtfg; irapafficw/£^w, to prepare. — See PAR- 
ASCEVE.] Preparatory. CoraMe Doom, 1672, 

f pAb-A-SCE ' VE, Wt [Lw, from Gr. TrapacKfvi/ ; 
xapd, beside, beyond, and ffKsvf}, equipment.] 

1 , A preparation, Donne, 


2, Among the Jews, the evening before the ' 
Sabbath; — so called because they then pre- j 
pared the things necessary for the follo^^ing 
day. Murk xv. 42 {Rkemish Trails), , 

pAR--A-S5-LE'X5, 71. [Gr. vuoQ, beside, and cfkijvr), ! 
the* moon.] {Astron.) A luminous rin" near; 
the moon ; a mock moon. Xickol, ' 

PAR' A-SITE, n. [Gr. roodotrof ; traod, beside, and ’ 
fnreu, to feed ; wheat, food ; L. parasitus ; ? 

; Sp. Fr, parasite.) j 

1. One who frequents the tables of the rich ' 
and earns his welcome by flattery ; a sycophant, i 

Diogenes, when mice came about ium as he was eating, { 
said, 1 see that even Diogenes nonrisheth itarasOes. liacon. | 

2. {Bot.) A plant which grows upon the liv- \ 

ing parts of other plants, from the luices of 
which it derives its nutriment. JSng. Cyc. i 

3. {ZouL) An animal which lives upon the 
j bodies of other animals ; — applied by Lamarck 

to a family of antennated araehnidans ; by Cu- 
vier, Latreille, and Kirby to an order of apter- 
i ous insects ; and by Straus to an order of crus- 

j taceans. Brande. 

j Syn. — See Pdatterer. 

PAR-A-SIT'IC, ) X. Of, or pertaining to, 
pAR-A-sIt'I-CAL, 5 a parasite ; partaking of the 
character or habits of a parasite; flattering; 
wheedling ; fawning. Bp, Hall. 

2, {Bot.) Growing on, and deriving nutriment 

from, other plants. Eiig. Cyc, 

3. {Zool.) Growing or li-ving on the bodies of 

other animals. Wright, 

PAR-A-SIT'I-CAL-LY, ad. In a parasitical manner. 

PAR-A-SIT'I-CAL-n£SS, n. The quality of being 
parasitical. Scott. 

PAR'A-SIT-ISM, n. [Fr. joamsfiisme.] The char- 
acter or behavior of a parasite ; flattery. MiUofi. 

PAR'A-s5l, or pAr'A-SOL [p&rVs81, W. Ja. C. 
Wr . ; pair'a-sSI, S. J, M. F , ; par-^-sai', S»i.], n, [It. 
paraeole ; parare, to ward off, and sole (L. sol), 
the sun ; Sp. ^ Fr. parasol.) A small umbrella, 
used by ladies to screen their faces from the sun. 

PAR-A“Sy-L:6TTE', n, A small parasol. Lyon, 

PAR-A-SY-NAX'|S, n. [Gr. TtapacHpa^ts ; irapd, 
again stj and ahva^ts, an assembly.] {Civil Law.) 
An unlawful meeting ; a conventicle. Bailey. 

PAR-A-TAX'JS, n. [Gr. trapi5ra|iff, a placing be- 
side others ; wapardtrertu, to place beside.] {Gram.) 
The mere ranging of propositions, one after 
another, without marking their connection or 
dependence ; — opposed to syntax. Brande. 

PAr-A-TH£;R'MIC, a. [Gr. rapee, beside, and Bippri, 
heat.] Noting certain rays in the solar spec- 
trum, which abound in the red and the orange 
bands. J. Herschel. 

PA-RATH'^;-StS, n. [Gr. ^raprfefo-iff, a putting be- 
side ; ■rcaparideph to put beside ; repd, beside, 
and riBvph ^ place.] 

1. ( Gram.) A figure wherein two or more nouns 
are put in the same case ; apposition. Bailey, 

2. {Bhet.) A parenthetical notice, generally 

of something to be expanded, [b.] C7'aho, 

3. {Printing.) The matter contained between 
two brackets, marked thus, [ ]. [r.] Crabh. 

4. {Greek Church.) A prayer which the bishop 

rehearses over the catechumens, stretching his 
hands over them to gpve them benediction, 
which they receive bowing their heads under 
his hands, Wright. 

PAR-A-TOJ^-iN'tRRE' (-nir'), n. [Fr., from Gr. 
rapd, ne‘ar, against, and Fr. tonnerre (L. toni- 
irus), thunder.] ^ A lightning-rod. Surenne. 

PAr-A-VAIL', a. [Old Fr. paraval, below, at the 
bottom ; par (L. per), an intensive prefix, and 
avaler, to let down. Johnson, Richardson, Bur^ 
rill. — Old Fr. par; by, and avails, avail, profit. 
Coke.) Below; at the bottom; lowest; — the 
correlative of paramount. 

Let him [the pope! no longer count hlniBetf lord, para- 
mount over the piincoe of the world? no longer hold Icings 
as his servants paravaif Booker, 

Tenant paravail, {Feudal Lmo.) the lowest tenant of 
land, Ixolding of a mesne lord who himself held of a 
lord paramount. BurrUl, 

The king, therefore, was styled lord paromount,* A was 
both tenant and lord, or was a mesne lord; and B was called 
iemnt paravail or the lowest tenant, being he who was sup- 
posed to make avail, or prolU, of the land. BUxekstone. 


tPAR'A-VAUXT, aii. [Old Fr.] Before, either 
j in place or in time, Spenser, 

PAR’ BOIL, V, a. [Old Fr. parhouUir. — ** From L. 
; pars [a part] and huUio^ to boil.” Siittivan,] 

! If. PAEBUILUD, pp. PARBOILING, PARBOILED.] 

I To boil partialh ; to heat in water to a certain 
degree, without 'boiling. Bacon. 

’ t PAR' BREAK, V, a. [See Break.] To break or 
I throw forth ; to eject ; to utter. 

! "When he heth 2 MXtiirealed his gneved mind. J5jp. Ball, 

; t PAR'BBEAK (par'brafc), v. n. To vomit. Skelton. 
j t PAR'BREAK (par'brak), n. Vomit. Spenser. 

PAR'BUC-KLE, ». (A’^atrf.) A contrivance for 
hoisting or lowering a cask, &c., without tackle, 

1 as on an inclined plane. Falconer. 

PAR'BtlC-KLE, V. a. {Xaut.) To hoist or lower 
by means of a parbuckle. Dana. 

PAR^C^L [p’dr'sel, S. W. P. J. F. Ja. K. Sm. C. 
B. — Sometimes pronounced pdr'sl], n, [Fr. 
parcelle, a contraction of L. particula, dim, of 
pars, partis, a part.] 

1. A part or portion taken separately. ** Two 
parcels of the white of an egg.” ArbiHhnot. 

That I would all my pOirrimage dilate, 

"Whereof by parcel* she had something heard. Shak, 

2, A number or quantity taken separately. 

This uscfhl parcel 

Of noble bachelors stand at my bestowing. Shak. 

3. A small bundle or package. Johnson. 

4, A good deal. [Local.] W7'ight. 

6. {Law.) A part; a piece, “All that cer- 
tain lot, piece, or parcel of land.” Burrill. 

Parcel, formerly much used in composition, 
usually implied being parti j one thing, partly another; 
as, parcel-poet, parceZ-priest. 

PAR'C?L, V. a. [f. PARCELLED ; pp. PARCELLING, 
PARCELLED.] 

1. To divide into portions ; to apportion. 

Those ghostly kings would parcel out ray power. JDrt/den, 

2. To make up into a mass, [r.] Shak. 

To parcel a rope or a seam, {JTaut.) to bind over it 

canvas daubed with tar. Mar. Diet. 

tPAR'CjpL-BAWD, n. A half-bawd. Shak. 

pAr'CJPL-BOOK (-bflfc), n, {Com.) A register of 
the despatch of parcels- Simmo7ids. 

PAR'C^L— eiLT, a. Partly gilt. Skak. 

PAR'CJpL-LlNG, 71. {Naut.) Narrow strips of 
tarred canvas, used to cover ropes by being 
wound around them, and also to raise a mouse 
on the stays, &c. Mar, Diet. 

PAR'e^-NA-RY [par's^-na-r?, K. Sm. ; p*dr'sn-a-re, 
Ja.), 71, ‘[See Parcener.] {Law.) The state 
or condition of holding title to lands jointly by 
parceners, before the common inheritance has 
been dividetL ; coparcenary ; — -written also jpar- 
cenery. Bouvier. 

PAR'C5-N5R, n. [Old Fr. ^ar^owmV. — Scot. 
parsenere, a partner.] {Law.) A co-heir; a co- 
parcener. Blaekstone. 

** Parceners are so called, according to Little- 
ton, because they may be constrained to make parti- 
tion. Cowell makes the -word to be quasi parceUera.^^ 
BurrtU. 

PARCH, V, a, [Of uncertain etymology. — Gr. 
Tceptfcaito, to burn round about. Ju9iius. — Per- 
haps 'L.percoquo, to burn, to heat. Skinne7\^ 
It is, perhaps, nothing more than a contraction 
of p&'ische, the old English way of writing our 
perish, restricted in its application to the effects 
of heat. Richardson. — Wiekliffe writes the 
word perish, persh.) p. parched ; pp. parch- 
ing, PARCHED.] To burn partially ; to scorch ; 
to ^y up or shrivel; to roast; as, “To parch 
comJ* 

Torrid heat 

And vapor as the Libyan air adust 

Began to inarch that temperate cUme. Milton. 

PARCH, V. n. To be scorched. Shak. 

PARCHED (parch'^d or pUrcht), p. a. Burned 
partially ; scorched ; dried up. 

PARCH 'JgJD-N£iSS,w, State of being parched. Afore. 

PARCH'JNG-LY, ad. Scorchingly. Wright. 

PAROH'M^NT, n, \h. pergamena, so called, ac- 
cording to Isidore, Varro, and others, because 
invented by Eumenes, king of Pergamus ; It. 
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pcTffamena ; Sp. pergamina ; Port, parmtamina ; 
Old Fr. parcamin ; Fr. 2 >^fT>’cheimn.\ The skin 
of an animal, — ebpcciully of a sheep or a goat, 
— prepaied lor writing on. P* Cgc, 

In the bcjjinning ot tho CJirhth century, the uae ot papyrns 
vras aluioat entirely superseded put chment. Ih ande. 

tPAR'CI-TY, n, \Ij. parcitas pcircus, sparing; 
Old Fr. Spariiigness. Cotgraie. 

PAItU, n. [Or. ; L. 2 )ardm ; It. ^ Sp. par- 
do, — A. The leopard or the panthei : — 

in poetry, any spotted beast. Shnk, Drydeti. 

SPAR'D Ale, n, [Gr.7rd'j(5aAif ; 'L.pardalis,'] Apard. 
** Pardale swift and the tiger cruel.” iipenser. 

pJlR'DQyn, 1. A Chinese vessel resembling, but 
not so large as, a junk. _ Mar, Diet, 

2. A silver coin at Goa, in the East Indies, 
worth about 2s. 6d. sterling (^0.60). i:>im?no}ids, 

PAR'DON (pdrMii), r, a. ILnw L. perdoiw ; per, 
used intensively, and dotio, to give; It. per- 
donare\ S'^.per'donar ‘,Vi. puy'donne) ."I [L pah- 

DONET) ; pp, PAIlDONI>'G, PAUDONED.] 

1. To remit thoroughly, as a fault, offence, 

or crime, or a penalty. Jer. xxxiii.8, 

I pardon thee thy life before thou ask it, Shak. 

2. To release from a fault or crime, or from 
its penalty ; to forgive ; to excuse ; to acquit ; 
to absolve ; to discharge ; to release ; to clear. 

Heaekiah prayed for them, saying, The good Lord port/on 
every one. 2 Chton, xxx, 18. 

Pardon me, a phrase of civil denial or slight apology. 

Sir, pardon me, it is a letter for my brother. Skak, 

Syji.— .See FoROiVE, Excuse. 

PAR'DON (pir'dii), 72. [It, perdono; S^,perdo7ii 
Fr. pardon.'] 

1. Remission of a fault or crime, or of a pen- 
alty ; forgiveness ; absolution ; acquittal. 

What better can vre do than . . . prostrate fall 
Before him reverent, and there confess 
Humbly our faults, and pardon beg, with tears 
Watei iiig the giound ■* Milton, 

2. An official warrant of penalty remitted. 

Will you needs be hanged with your pardons about your 
necks^ dhak, 

Syn.— Pardon and foririucness are both used in a 
religious sense ; but in ordiiiar)* life, pardon, is applied 
to more trifling matters than /orfl-iegac.'js. We beg a 
person’s pardon for a slight or an unintentional offence, 
and ask his foraireneso for a more serious injury. 
Pardon for a ciiino , fonrn of sin j remission of 
punishment; oorUnUon troiii sin, or guilt. — See 
Grace. 

PAR^DON-A-I3LE (par'dn-gi-bl), a. That may be 
pardoned’; excusable; venial. Hooker. 

Syn*— See Veniai.. 

PAR^DON-A-BLB-NESS, n. The quality of being 
pardonable ; venialness. Pp. Hall. 

PAR'DON-A-BLY, ad. In a manner so as to be 
pardoned’; vcnially ; excusably. Drgden, 

PAR'DON-ER (pirMii-er), n. 1. One who pardons. 

2. One who was formerly licensed to sell in- 
dulgences granted by the pope. Cowell. 

pArb, V. a. [Fr. parer.] [i. pared ; pp. par- 
ing, P.4RED.J 

1. To cut off the superficial substance, or the 
extremities, of ; to scrape off ; to shorten ; to 
clip. 

She shall shave hor head and pure her nails. JOeui. xxi. 12. 
Ho pares his apple that will cleanly feed. Iledtert. 

2. To diminish or lessen by little and little. 
The king began to pars a little the privilege of clergy. Bacon, 

Syn. — To pare is to remove the outside or surface 
by a knife or other instrument ; to peel is to pull off 
the nnd or bark. Pare an apple ; peel an orange ; 
peel the bark from a tree. 

PA-RjfeG'MlgJ-NSN, n. [Gr. Tra^dyw, icap^ypevov, to 
derive from.] {Hhet.) The use of several words 
of the same origin in the same sentence. 

PAR-E-GGR^IC, n. (^Med.) A medicine that soothes 
or assuages; an anodyne; — especially an ar- 
omatized dilute tincture of opium. JDunglison. 

PAR-jp-GC)R^JC, a. [Gr. ’teapriyoatKds ; ’xapttyopita, to 
exhort, to soothe ; wafwJ, beside, and ^yopehto, to 
^eak ; L. paregoriem ; It. ^ Sp. p'lregorieo ; 
'^r.par4goriq;m!\ {Med.) Soothing; assuaging. 

Paregoric elixir, a camphorated tincture of opium 
flavored with oil of anise-seed. Brands. 

PA-RjfeL'OQN, n. [Or. vrdfilKfo, to draw to the 
side ; rrapd, beside, and Um, to draw.] (Gm?w.) 
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The addition of an unnecessary syllable or parti- 
cle to pronouns, verbs, and aaverbs, Andrews. 

P4-REL'L4, or PA-RELLFA, 91. [Fr.] (J5oif.) A 
name applied to several species of crustaceous 
lichens w’hich yield litmus; — applied especially 
to Lecanora ptirelU. Cgc. 

P4-REJi 'BO-LK, n, [Gr. xapsp^oJJj, an insertion 
’beside ; beside, and ipt^oh'i, insertion.] 

{lUiet.) A figure by which a paragraph immedi- 
ately relating to the subject is inserted in the 
middle of a sentence with which it does not 
grammatically cohere ; — called also parempto- 
sis. Brajide. Maunder. 

pJiR-RMP-Td‘ STS, n. [Gr. irapzpitTtoais, a coming 
in besides.] Parembole. WrigJit. 

PA-REN'€HY-MA [pgi-ren'ke-ma, W. K. Sm. Wh. 
Joh9iso9iy pAr-en-fci'nia, Ja. Ash, Crabh, Brands, 
flV.l, n. [Gr. Trapiy)(Ufia ; Tcnpeyx^eu), to pour in 
besides ; rapa, beside, and to pour in.] 

1. {A?iat.) The substance o' scLir.rlr.’.n* and oth- 

er organs, consisting of . girl-rrciMiMi globules 
united by areolar tissue, as of the liver or the kid- 
neys;— so called because it was formerly be- 
lieved that this tissue consisted of effused blood 
or other fluid. Dunglison. 

2. {Bot.) Soft cellular tissue, like the green 

pulp of leaves. Gmy. 

PAR-EN-li:HYM'A-TOUS, ) Relating to paren- 

PA-REN'j0HY-MOCs, ) chyma; spongy; po- 
rous ; pithy. Grew. 

PA-REN'5“S!s [pa-rSn'e-sIs, W. K. O, O. Wr. ; pa- 
*r5'iie-sis, N. S?w..], n. [(ir. rrapatvefftg; Ttapaivioj, 
to advise.] Persuasion ; exhortation, [r.] 

** Dr. Johnson, in the folio edition of his Dic- 
tionary, places the accent on the penultimate syllable 
of this word, and Mr. Sheridan and Mu Nares on the 
antepenuUnnate ; and the latter make ttio e long. Di. 
Johnson has several words of a similar termination 
for his accentuation ; but analogy is clearer for Mr. 
Sheiidan and Mr. Nares with respect to accent, and 
directly against them with respect to quantity ; for it 
is not tho long quantity of the oiiginal that can resist 
tlie sliortenmg power of the English antepenultimate 
accent in tins word, any more than in diasrssis, epkm- 
ens, &c., which see.” Walker. 

PAR-E-NET'IO, ) irapaivmxdff. — See 

PAll-jp-NBT'l-CAL, ) Parbnesis.J Containing 
exhortations ;* hortatory ; encouraging. Potter. 

pAr'JPNT (pir'ent, 11), n. parens, parentis ; 
pario, parem, to bring forth, or to beget ; It. 
parents ; Sp. parUtUe ; Fr. parent.] 

1. He that begets or she that bears young ; 
a father or a mother. 

The duty of parents to provide fbr the maintenance of 
their children is a principle of natural law. Bluckstone. 

Children, obey your paimUt in all things, for this is well- 
pleasing unto tlie Lord. Col, iii. 20. 

2. That which produces ; cause ; source. 

pAR'BNT-A^E, or PAR'jpNT-A^E [p&r'^nt-sj, S. 
W, P. J. jB. F. ; p5'rent-aj, Jd. C . ; pa'rent-gij, K. 
Sm. fFr.],9Z. [Fr. ; parmt, a parent.] Extraction ; 
birth ; descent ; condition with respect to the 
rank of parents. QincAAo parentage F Shah. 

Though man cateem thee low of parentojge. Mdton, 

PA-r£nT'AL, a, parmtalis I parens, paren- 
tis, a parent ; Sp. parental.] 

1 . Of, or pertaining to, parents. “ Parmital 

control.” S. Richardson. 

2. Becoming parents; affectionate; kind; 
tender ; cherishing. ” Parmtal care.” Derham. 

PA-RfiNT'A.L-LY, ad. In a parental maimer ; 
’affectionately;’ kindly; tenderly. Wright, 

tPAR-?N-TA'TION, \Tj. parmtatio.] Funeral 
rites ; obsequies. , Mag. Potten'. 

PA-RfiN'TH^i-SlS, w- ; pi. pa.rJSn'th?-s£§. [Gr. 
ffapfvflfvif ; tT«pd, beside, and hHdrjpi, to place in.] 

1. {jRhet.) An incidental or explanatory re- 
mark or expression inserted in a sentence with 
which it has no connection in sense or in con- 
struction, as in the following lines. 

Know, then, tliis truth (finovgJi for man to know). 

Virtue alone is happiness below. Pope. 

2. Curved lines, thus ( ), including the words 

inserted. Wilson. 

PAr-^N-THSt'ic, ) a, X. Pertaining to, or 

PAR-5N-THfiT'|-OAL, > expressed in, a paren- 
thesis. “ A parmtheiical observation.” Hales. 
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In ancient authors, a parenthetical form of writing is even 
more common than among moderns. Li anUe. 

2. Using parentheses. Tyers. 

PAR-EN-THET'l-CAL-LY, ad. In, or by, a paren- 
thesis. Bi'gant. 

PA-REN'TJ-CIDE, n. [L. parenticida\ paretis, 
'parentis, a parent, and ctedo, to kill.] The 
murderer, or the murder, of a parent; a par- 
ricide. Scott. 

PAR'JgNT-LESS, a. Deprived of parents. Smart, 

pAr'JPR, n. He who, or that which, pares, Tusser. 

t PAR'jgR-^Y, n. [Gr. napepyov ; rrapd, beside, and 
epyov, a w'o’ik ; L. paret'gon.] Something unim- 
portant ; a needless w'ork ; a superfluity. Broioiie. 

pA'RE^, n. pi. [L., pi. of par, equal.] {Old 
Eng. Law.) Peers ; equals. Wnishato. 

P4-REX' US, n. {Geol.) A genus of placoid fossil 
fishes. * Agassiz. 

PAR'GAS-fTE, n. [From Pargas, in Finland. 
Braride.] {Mm.) A crystallized variety of horn- 
blende, of a high lustre and rather a dark shade 
of green. Dana, 

PAR'^ET, n. [Etymology uncertain. — L. panes, 
pcirietis, a Avail. Skintier. — Sp. parche, a plas- 
ter. — “ The w'ord at first Avas Avritten pariet.'* 
Todd.] 

1. Plaster for the ceilings and walls of rooms, 

or for chimney flues. Spenser. Brands. 

2. Paint for the face. Drayton, 

3. Plaster-stone ; gypsum. Francis. 

t PAR'^5 ;t, 93. a. & n. To cover with ]ffiaster : — 

to paint the face. Bp. Hall. B. Jonsoti. 

t PAR'95T-5R, n, A plasterer. Barret. 

PAR'yET-ING, 71. {Arch.) A kind of finished 
plaster-work for external and internal walls, 
with raised or indented patterns. Britton. 

t PAR'^E-TQ-RY, n. A plastered object. Milton, 

PAR'9l-OT, 71, {Geog.) A native of Parga, in Al- 
bania. Ed. Rev. 

pAR-HEL'{C, a. Relating to parhelia. SiUherland. 

PAR-HE'Ll-QN, or PAR-FIEL'ION [par-ho'l^-un, 
W, P. J. F. Ja. Sm. ; |)9i-Ii6'lyi.in, S. E. K. 
Wb.], n. ; pi. p^r-ii£'li j) ; Eng., rarely, par- 
iiELiONS. [Gr. TiaptjXtog ; xaph, near, and t’lktog, 
the sun.] A meteor, appearing as a very bright 
light near the sun ; a mock sun. Brande. 

PAR-HE'LI-Om, 71. A parhelion, [ii.] Francis. 

PA 'RI-AH, 71. [A corruption of the Tamul name 
Parriar, in the Deccan. P. Cue.] 

1. One of the loAvest class of the inhabitants 
in some parts of Hindostan, AA’ho are not, proper- 
ly speaking, included in any caste; — written 
also piiriar and paria, — See Caste. P. Cgc. 

j 8®=- The Pariahs form probably nine tenths of the 
whole population, oxclusivo of the Mussulmans. 
Brande, 

2. One rejected ; an outcast. Wright. 

3. {Zobl.) A species of dog found in India. 

PA-Rt'AL [pa-ri'al, Sm. Wb. Todd, Wr. ; pa'rc-ah 
Pa.], *72. A term applied to three cards of a sort 
in certain games ; — a corruption of pair-royal ; 
—also written pna£ Johmo9i. Wright, 

PA'R(-AN, a. Pertaining to the island of Paros. 

Parian marble, a fine white marble abundant in 
Paros, much used by the ancient sculptors. — Parian 
chronicle, a slab of marble found in Paros, and im- 
ported, with tile other Arundehan marbles, into Eng- 
land, in 1U27, which, in its perfect state, contained a 
chronolomcal acroimtof the principal events in Greek 
histoiy, rroiii L’ccro[)s, B. G. 1582, to tho arcUonship 
of Biognecus, B. C. 2t54. The record of the last maecy 
years is now nearly obliterated. P. Cyc. Brande. 

PA'Rl-AN, n. A fine kind of clay used for mak- 
ing statuettes. FairJiolt. 

PA-Rl'jp-TAL [p9-rl'9-t^l, «. W. P. J. E. F. Ja. 
*K. Sm. 0^r.; pSlr-c-s'tal, Ash'], a. [L. parietalis; 
paries, parietis, a wall ; It. parietah ; Sp. pari- 
etal*, 'Wx, parietal.] 

1. Of, or pertaining to, a wall. 

2. {Anat.) Noting two arched and irregularly 

square bones, occupying the lateral and upper 
parts of the skull, ana united by the sagitt il 
suture. Dunglison. 

3. {Bot.) Belonging to, or borne on, the walls 

of the ovary or pericarp. Gray. 
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PA-Rr?-TA-RV, «. [L. parictaria \ paries, pari- 
*etis, a wall ; ¥ 1 . parittaire,li {Bof.) A smal!, Eu- 
ropean shrub, which grows on oldwalN, \c., for- 
merly used in medicine ; wall-pellitory ; Parte- 
tarid officinalis. ’ Chaucer. 

PA-RI 5-TEi?, n. pi. [L. paries, parictis, a wall.] 
Parts which enclose or bound the dif- 
ferent cavities of the body. “ The parietes of 
the cranium, chest, &c.” iJunghson. 

t PA-rP^-tIxe, n. [L. parietinep, old fallen-dow’n 
■walls.] A piece or fragment of a wall. Burton. 

PAR JM* PAR, n. [L., exen oddA Among the 
Homans, the game of even or odd. Brande. 

Pwf-jR/'JWgs:, n. pi. [L. pt- 
ri^, a titmouse.] (Or- 
nith.) A sub-family of 
dentirostral birds of the 
order Passeres and fam- 
ily Luscimdts ; titmice. 

Gray. 

pAr'ING, n, A cutting; 
that which is pared on ; the rind. Shak. 

PAR'ING-IR-ON, n. (^Farriery.) An iron for 
paring a horse’s hoof. HaUiwcll* 

PA'RI PAS'SU. [L.] With equal step or pace; 
by similar gradation. Macdonml. 

PAR' IS, n. A genus of plants distinguished 

by the recr”^ari+y aM the parts, and consisting 
oi* one -p cie- :/*«■/'• quadrifoUa) true-love; 

considered a powerful 
philter. Loudon. Dunglison. 

PAR’JSH, n. [Gr. naaoiKin ; Tto^totKos, dwelling be- 
side or near ; L. paroecia, parochia ; It. parroc- 
chia ; Sp. parroquia ; Fr- paroisse,'] 

1. An ecclesiastical division of a town or a dis- 
trict, subject to the ministry of one pastor ; the 
ten-itorial jurisdiction of a secular priest. 

The size of English pai’i-jAes varies much in different dis- 
tricts. In the northern counties they are extremely large, 
forty square miles being no unusual area for a jmriifi. P, C^e. 

2. The persons composing the charge of a 

particular priest, clergyman, or Christian min- 
ister. [Local, U. S.] Upkmi. 

iHSr “ In American law, parishes are recognized, 
and in some of the states they constitute civil divis- 
ions, corresponding to counties,^'* Bumll. 

pAr'ISFI, a. Of, or pertaining to, a parish ; paro- 
chial. “ A parish priest.” Pnjden. 

The parish allowance to poor people is very seldom a com- 
fortable maintenance. Xau>. 

PAR'ISII-CLERK (-klark or -klerfc, — See Clerk), 
n. One of the lowest officers in the English 
Church, who leads the responses. Gay. 

i|6g*“ “ In former times, parish-clerks were frequently 
in orders, and even at present this is sometimes the 
case. They are generally appointed by the incumbent, 
but by custom may be chosen by the inhabitants.” 
Brande. « 

PA-RISHTQN-AL (pa-rlsh'un-al), a. Belonging to 
a parish ; parochial, [r.] Bp. Hall. 

PA-RiSH'ION-:pR (pa-rish'un-fr), n. One who be- 
longs to a parish, * Spemer. Addisoti. 

PA-RI”§1-AN (-rizh'e-an), n. [Fx. parisien, of Par- 
is.] (Geoy.) A native or an inhabitant of Paris. 

PAR-{-S6L'0-9Y» ndpuros (napd, near, and 

iaros, eq^ual), almost equal, and 2dyos, a dis- 
course.] The use of equivocal words. CampheU, 

pAR-1-SYL-lAb'|C, ) [L.jotr, parts, equal, 

PAR-I-SYL-LAb'I-CAL, } and a syllable.] 

Having an equal number of syllables. Scott. 

pAr'I-TQR, n. [L. — See Apparitor.] A bea- 
dle ; a summoner ; an apparitor. Dryden, 

pAr'1-TY, n. [L. paritas ; par, paris, equal ; It. 
parith\ Sp. pandad\ Fr. pariUA^ Equality; 
likeness. “ An exact parity of reason.” South. 

That man that la of a picrfcct parity with Socrates. Hah* 

JB®- The phrase parky of reasoninst is commonly 
employed to denote analogical reasoning. Abp. Wkatdy. 

PARK, n. [A. S.peorroc, parrttc ; Dut. jjerA ; Ger., 
Dan,, df Sw. park*, Icel. parrah. — W. pare, 
parrok . — Low L. parcus\ \\..paTco\ Sp. 
^ Port. p%rque\ Fr. pare. — Jimius refers to 
Gr. nip4, round about ; Skirmer, to Gr. ^kos, 
an enclosure ; and Wachter and Serenius, to 
Su. Goth, herga, Ger, bergen, to protect.] 


1. An enclos-ure of pasture and woodland 

connected with a country residence, and used 
for purposes of recreation, but chietiy for the 
support of a herd of deer, though sometimes of 
cattle or of sheep. Brande. 

2. A piece of ground enclosed for public rec- 
reation or anmseincut ; as, *■* Hyde Park, Ke- 
gent’s Park, Victoria Park, in London.” 

Park of artillery, or artillery park, the place in an ‘ 
encampment asbigued to the art>i{er\, usuaiiy in the' 
rear of the lines : — the \\ uo'e rulkction of ordnance 
belonging to an army in the held, with its carriages, \ 
aminumt^ion, wagons, and stores. — Rngmter park, 1 
the wltole collection of tools, Ac., belonging to the ' 
engineer department of the army ; — a{^o,tiic place as- ‘ 
signed to them in an encampment. — Park of proris - ' 
tons, the place occupied by the sutlers attached to an ' 
army. JVd. Eney. Glos. of Aid. Terms. ' 

Syn. — See Forest. 1 

PARK, r. a. To enclose, as in a park. Shak. 1 

P.ARK’jgR, n. The keeper of a park. Skelton, j 

PARK'ISH, a. Relating to, or resembling, a park ; ; 
somewhat like a park. Southey, j 

PARK'— KEEP-jpR, n. One who has the care of a j 
park. Johnson. 

PARK'LEAVE§ {pi.rk'lBvz),n.pl. A popular name 
for plants of the genus Hypericitm. Ainsworth. 

PAR'LANCE, n. [Nor. Fr. ; Fr. purler, parlant, 
to speak.] Conversation ; talk ; discoursc- 
To diown his voice that doth for pai lance come. Ileyuood. 

t PARLE (pArl), V. n. \Ft, purler.'] To converse ; 
to talk . — to hold a conference ; to treat orally. 

Their purpose is to parte, to court, and dance. Shak. 

t PARLE, n. Conversation ; a parley. Shak. 

PAR'L^Y (pdr'l?), V. n. [Lo-w L. parabolo, para- 
bolare, to speak ; It. parlare ; Sp. pai'lar ; Old 
Fr. parolar ; Fr. purler. — See Parabola.] [t. 
PARLEYED ; pp. PARLEYING, PARLEYED.] To 

converse ; to discourse ; to talk ; — especially, 
to hold a conference with an enemy ; to treat 
by words ; — followed by with. 

PAR'L^Y, n. Conversation; discourse; talk; 
particularly a conference between enemies ; oral 
treaty. 

Seek rather by parley to recover them than by the sword. 

Sidney. 

To beat or sound a parley, (Alti.) to beat a drum, or 
sound a trumpet, as a signal for holding a conference 
with tile enemy. Shak. 

PAR'LJA-MfiNT (phr'lc-m^nt), n. [LowL. par/a- 
mentum ; It. ^ Sp. parlamento ; Fr. parlement ; 
purler, to speak. — See Parley, t?.] Originally, 
a meeting or assembly of persons for conference 
or deliberation : — now applied distinctively to 
the supreme legislative assembly of Great Britain 
and Ireland, consisting of the Sovereign, the 
House of Lords, and the House of Commons ; 
— but it is commonly used for the two houses, 
without including the Sovereign. 

The great council* were -first called Parliamenis in the be- 
ginning of the reign of Heniy HL Hume. 

“ It was ... an ancient custom, in several of 
the western kingdoms of Europe, for such potentates 
[sovereigns and great feudatonosj to hold assemblies 
of thoir barons at the groat festivals of the year 
termed eours plmiires and narZemerea ; principally, 
however, if not eiitiroly, for the mcrepurp<ise of show 
and magnidcencG. But occasionally such special as- 
semblies were summoned for more important pur- 
poses ; and the meeting in 1146, at which the crusade 
of St. Louis was undertaken, is said to furnish the 
first occasion on which the word parliament is used 
for a deliberative assembly. In Prance, however, the 
word was afterwards transferred to signify the prin- 
cipal judicial courts in that country. The only realms 
in wnich it appears to have become appropriated to 
the great legislative assemblies are England, Scot- 
land, and the Norman kingdom in Sicily, [and Ire- 
land, Canada, and Sweden, in which latter country 
tJie assembly is also called diet].” Brande, 

Parliament AceZ, (JVhut.) the situation of a vessel 
when made to careen for the purpose of cleaning the 
upper part of her bottuiu, and covering it with a fresh 
composition. Mar. Diet. 

Syn, — See Assembly. 

t PAR-LJA-MfiN'TAL, a. Parliamentary. J. Fox, 

PXR-LIA-M^N-TA'RI-AN, a. Siding with the 
Parliament against Charles I. A. VFood. 

PAR-I4A-MEN-tA'RI-AN, n. One who sided with 
the Parliament against Charles I. Aubrey. 

PAR-LlA-MfiN'TA-RY (pkr-le-in«n'ta-re), a. 


1. Of, nr pf*rt"J^:rc: to, Parliament. Baeon. 

2. L:. .x'tt a I r c- . by Parliament. Hale. 

3. Conformed to the rules and usages of Par- 
liament, or of iegi&latue bodies. R. King. 

t PAR-LiA-Mex-TEER', ». A parliamentarian. 

Parhamenteers and rebels.” *4. Wood. 

PAR'LQR, M. [It. Sp. j)arfaio/YO ; Ft. parloir 
purler, to speak.] 

1. A room in a convent in which the monks 
or nuns converse with their friends from with- 
out, or in which novices converse with each 
other during the hours of recreation. Brande. 

2. A room in a house appropriated to the 
common meeting and intercourse of the family ; 
a living-room, or sitting-room ; — a term often 
restricted to a room furnished for the reception 
of visitors ; a drawing-room. Spenser. South. 

Syn. — Room 18 a general term ; parlor and cham- 
ber, particular terms. " Parlor is a room for sitting, 
conversation, &c. ; chamber, a room for sleeping. 

t PAR'LOl’S, a. [A Sbrruption of perilous.'] 

1. Perilous ; dangerous. Bale. 

2. Venturesome; fearless; daring. T)ryden. 

jKJP* Written also joerZoas and parlish ; and still 

used in the north of England, right, 

t PAR’LOrS-X ESS, n. Perilousness : — venture- 
someness ; daring. Golding. 

tPAR-M.\-ClT'Y, n. Corruption of spermaceti, 
“ Parmacity for an inward bruise.” Shak, 

PAR-M5-^AX', a. [Fr.] Relating to Parma, in 
Italy ; — applied particularlj’ to a delicate sort 
of cheese made at Parma. Cotgrave. 

PAR-MAS *SI-4, n. [L. PamassusS] A me- 

lius of herbs having ivhite flowers striped with 
green ; grass of Parnassus. Eng. Cyc. 

PAR-NAs'SI-AN (par-nash'?- 9 n), a. Relating to 
’Parnassus, a mountain in Greece, sacred to 
Apollo and the Muses : — hence, poetical. Pope. 

t PAR'N^L, n. [Dim. of It. pitttanella.'l A loose 
girl ; a punk ; a slut. Skinner. 

PA-RO'j0HJ-^L, a. ]JL. parochia, a parish. — See 
^Parish.] * Belonging to a parish. Blackstone. 

t PA-RO-CHI-XL'I-TY, n. The state of being pa- 
rochial. Dr. Marwt, 

PA-RO'CHI-AL-IZE,^ V. a. To render parochial ; 
to form into a parish or parishes. Brit. Crit. 

PA-RO'CHI-AL-LY, ad. Parish by parish. 

The bishop was to visit his whole diocese, parocMafij/, 
every year, dtillingfleet, 

tP^-R0'€HJ-AN, a. Parochial. Bacon, 

t PA-BO 'CHI- AN, w. A parishioner. Ld. Burleigh. 

PA-ROD'IC, ) cf, irapqi^iicds.] Relating 

PA-r6d'{-CAL, j to, consisting of, or resembling, 
parody. Warton. 

Parodical degrees, (Algebra.) a term formerly used to 
denote the several powers of the unknown quantity, 
when their indices descend or ascend in an arithmeti- 
cal progression. Crabb. 

pAr'O-dIsT, n. \Fr. parodiste.l One who makes 
or uses parodies. Fitzoshome. Oh, Oh, 

pAr'Q-DY, n, [Gr. ; norpd, beside, and 

fpSi}, an ode ; L., It., «5riSp. parodia*, Fr. i^arodie.] 

1. A poetical or other composition, in which 
the words of an author are so imitated as to 
render his production ludicrous, or adapted to 
a new purpose ; the turning of what is serious 
into burlesque ; burlesque ; travesty. 

Parody Is ft species of burlesque; but the imitation is more 
close and exact than in ordinary burlesque composition. 

Jiromde. 

2. t An adage ; a proverb. Wright. 

PAR'Q-DY, t>. a. [i. PARODIED ; pp. PARODTINO, 
PARODIED.] To imitate in parody ; to write a 
parody on ; to burlesque ; to travesty. 

I liave translated or rather a poem of Horace. Pojje. 

PAR'QL [p&r'ol, Sm. B. ; pSLr'61, Ja. K.], a. [See 
Parole, n.] {Tmw.) By word of mouth ; ver- 
bal; oral; not written. ‘‘Either written or 
paroV* Blackstone. 

Parol contract, any contract not of record, nor under 
seal, whether written or verbal. — Parol demurrer, 
a suspension of the proceedings in an action during 
the nun-age of an infant. BvrriU. 
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PA a 'OL, n. [Fr. parole, a word spoken. — See 
PvK«>LE, w-J {LatP,) A. word spoken ; word of 
mouth . — A plea or pleading . — the pleadings 
in a cause ; — a suit. BttrrilL 

PA-ROLE', n. [Fr., from Low L. parabola ; It. 
pa) ohu — Sec P VULUY, r.] 

1. AV'crd of promise or assurance. Beau. A* FI. 

2. {MiK') The promise, on honor, given by a 

prisoner of war when allowed to go at large, 
that he will reappear when required, or at an 
appointed time, unless discharged : — the pass- 
word given out daily by the commanding ohicer, 
in camp or garrison, by which to distinguish 
friends from foes. Glos. of Mil. Terms. 

PA-RULE', a. Parol.— See Parol. Perri/. 

PAR-O-MOL'O-C^Y, n. [Gr. T:aoojto?.oym ; Ttapa, be- 
side, and btio?oyia, admission ; IPi. p:iromolof/ie.] 
f^R/tH.) A figure by w'hich an orator concedes 
something to an adversaiy, in order to strength- 
en his own argument. Crabb. 

pJR- 0-JVP-AL2 ' ( par-o-no-ma'zhe-?), w. [L., 

from Gr, napovoftatria ; rtapa, beside, and ovofiactn, 
a naming ; ovopa, a name.] {Rhei.) A figure by 
which the same word is used in different senses, 
or words of similar sound arc set in opposition 
to each other, so as to give an antithetical force 
to the expression ; a play upon words. Brande. 

PAR-Q-NO-MAS'TJO, ? Of, or pertaining to, 

PAR-O-NO-MAS'Tl-CAL, f paronomasia. More* 

PAR-Q-nSm'A-SY, n. Paronomasia. B. Joiison* 


pjR-‘g~J^feJr^F4 (par-o-nik'^-^t), n. [L., from 
Gr. Tcapuvvy^iff ; iraod, beside, and lfv^)(os, a 
nail,] {Med.) A phlegmonous -tumor of the nn- 
gers or the toes, especially of the first phalanx ; 
a whitlow or felon. Dunglison. 

pAr'O-N'^’ME, n. [Fr., from Gr. napd, near, and 
hvopa^ a name.] A paronymous word. Smart. 

PA-RON'Y-MOtJs, a. [Gr. TraptSvv/iOff ; irapd, near, 
and avoita, a name.] 

1. Noting words which are alike in sound, but 

differing in orthography and ; as 

air and heir, all and wml, nay . » d 

It tnny he -jflid th.it there are few or no synonymous words 
ill a Idiigtiasc, blit iimhj that aio paroni/tmus. Smart. 

2. Noting words which have the same deriva- 
tion ; conjugate. Whatcly. 

Words of the same stock or kindred, ns ?rjV, to ivn'se, 
V are called coiini/»Jite or paroiujmom woids. Fleming. 

PA-RUN'Y-MY, n. The quality of being parony- 
mous. * ‘ Smart. 


PAR'Q-aufiT (p&r'o-kSt), n. [It. 
parnweketto ; S’p. pcriquito ; 

Fr. perrofpiet. — See Parrot.] 

(Ormth.) One of a group or 
genus {Palteoriiis) of the Psit- 
tacidee or parrot-tribe, smaller 
than the common parrots, and 
having longer tails ; — written 
also parrahect. Grew, 

PA-R6t'|D [p?i-rSt'}d, S. W. J. B. 
y. Ja. K. Sm. \Vr. Wh . ; pa-ro'- 
tjd, P.], n. [Gr, uraptaris, napw- 
rtiSoy ; Ttapu, near, and o3s> o>t6s, 
the car *, Fr. parotide.) {A7iat.) 

The largest of the salivary glands, situated tin- 
der the ear and near the angle of the lower Jaw ; 

’ "'qui 



Ring paroquet 
{Palccomis Aler- 
amlrf). 


parotid gland. 


Dungason. 


PA-r6t'JD, a. (Anat.) 1. Noting a gland which 
‘secretes saliva, P. Cgc. 

2. Of, or pertaining to, the parotid.^ “ Parot’- 
%d arteries.” 


PA-R6'TIS, n. t pi. [L., from Gr. 

'Ttapuirlg, leaptHTtHog. — *Soe PAROTID, W.t 

1, {Anat.) The parotid gland- [R.] Dungluon. 

2. {Med.) A hard, reddish tumor, seated un- 
der the ear. JOunglison. 

PAR-9-tI'T|S, n, {Med.) Inflammation of the 
parotid ; the mumps. Vunglison. 

(p^r^oks-lzm), n. [Gr. ttapofyciLdgi 
xapo^itm, to sharpen, to irritate ; -rrapfi, near, he- 
yona, and sharp ; Low L- ^roxgsmtis ; It. 
parosmmoi Sx). paroieiemo i Fr. paroxijsme.) 
{Med.) A periodical exacerbation or fit of a dis- 
ease ; a fit 5 a convulsion* Dunglistni. 


PAR-OX-'V’^'M.VL, a. Of, or portnining to, a par- 1 
oxysm ; convulsive- Qii. Ucv. Dunglison. 

PAr-QC/KT' (pdr-ka'L 7i. [Fr.] An enclosure in 
a theatre between the orchestra and the pit : — 
a name now commonly applied to the whole 
lower floor of a theatre benind the orchestra ; 
pit. Landais. 

?AR'QUJg:T-RY, 71 . \Ft. parquet, dim. of pare, an 
enclosure.] {Arch.) Marquetry. — Sec Mar- 
quetry. Britton. 

PARR, 71 . 1. A small fish, supposed to be the 
young of the salmon. — See Far. Brande. 

2. A small leveiet. [Local, Eng.] \V7'ight. 

PAR'RA-KEET, n. (Otmith.) A paroquet. Eng.Cyc. 

PAR'RAL, or PAR 'Rig L, n. [Fr. appareil, appa- 
ratus*. S/»;iw«dr.] {Xaut.) The collar by which 
the yard is confined to the mast. Dana. 

P.fR-RJIE '§1-41, n. [Gr. Ttapppiria ; irnpd, beyond, 
and pfjots, a speaking.] {Rhet.) Boldness or 
freedom of speech ; rebuke. \V7'ight. 

PAr-RI-CI'DAL, a. [L. parricidaUs ; parricida, 
a parricide* ; It. paf'ricidiate.) Of, peitaining 

to, or committing, parricide. May. 

PAR'RJ-CTDE, n. [L. parricida \ pater, a father, 
and ceedo, to kill ; It. ^ Sp. pai'ricida ; Fr. pair- 
ricide.] 

1. The murderer of one’s own father, mother, 
child, or other near relative, patron, or of one 
to whom particular reverence is due. Blaekstone. 

2. The murder of one’s father, mother, or 

child, &c. Johnson. 

t PAR-RI-ClDT-Otj S, a. Parricidal. By'owne. 


P4R-RVj^JB,n, pi. [L. 
parra, a bird of ill 
omen.] {Ornith.) A 
sub-family of birds of 
the order Grallee pji.6. 
family Pah/medeidas \ 
jacanas. Gray. 



Parra jacano. 


pAr'ROOK, n. [A. S. pearrttc.’] A paddock. — 
See Paddock. Wright. 


pAr'ROT, n. [Fr. perro^ 
qxiet, from perrot, dim. 
of Pierre, Peter, — the 
man’s name given to 
the bird. Landais. — 

Gael, piorraid.") {Or- 
7iith.) One of a family 
of scansorial birds 
{Psittacidee), remarka- 
ble for their beautiful colors, powerful bill, 
fleshy tongue, and their power of imitat- 
ing the human voice. B7ig. Ctjc. 



Carolina parrot 
{J*«ittCLCVis CarolX'. 
nensis). 


Parrots are found in great numbers in warm 
climates, and principally in the torrid zone. Their 
food consists ot fruits of almost every kind, and their 
natural voice is loud and Jiarsh. Eriff. Cyc. 


PAR'RQT-Fisn, 71. {Ich.) A fish of the Linntcan 
genus Scarus, chiefly inhabiting tropical seas ; 
— so called from its very brilliant colors, and 
from a fancied resemblance between its mouth 
and the beak of a parrot. B7ig. Cyc, 


PAR'RQT-RY, 71, The habit of imitation, as of a 
parrot, [r.] Coleridge, 

pAu'RY, u. a. [L. to prepare ; lX.parare\ 
Sp, parar ; Fr. jpm-cr.] [/. parried ; pp. par- 
RYIKO, PARRIED.] To Ward off ; to put or turn 
aside, as a blow or thrust. Cowper. 

pAr'RY, V. n. To ward off thrusts or blows. Locke. 


PARSE, V. a. \Ju.pars, a part.] g. parsed ; pp. 
PARSING, PARSED.] {Gram.) To resolve into 
the grammatical elements or parts of speech ; 
to resolve or explain, as a sentence, or some 
related word or words, according to the defini- 
tions and rules of grammar. Ascham. 

pAR'SEE,71.. [Per.^^am.] One of the Persian 
refugees, Guebres, or fire-worshippers, driven 
from Persia by the persecutions of tne Mahome- 
tans, now inhabiting parts of India. Brande. 

PARB'^IR, «. One who parses. Brown. 

PAR-Sl-MO'NI-Otj a, a. [Prom pammony.] Very 
sparing in expenditure ; saving ; close ; stingy. 

A prodlgiil king !« nearer « tyrant than a %tarirmoniom. 

« « . Bacon. 

Syn* — Sec Avaricious, Frugal. 


PAR-S1-M6'NI-015^S-LY, ad. With parsimony, 
sparingly ; frugally. Swift. 

PAR-S|-MO'NI-OL S-NESS, n. The quality of bo- 
ing parsimonious. L, Addison. 

PAR'Sl-iMO-NY, n. [L, par$imo7iia and pai'cimo- 
nia ; pareo, to spare ; It. ty S-p. parsimonia ; Fr. 
par.iimouh'.''^ m expenditure; sav- 
ingness ; <‘io-' 'I'i'p. Bacon. 

T ■. • t ''i ■ • . » ■« 'xrsimowy, soon grow into 

• .i' ‘ ■ i-i- I'E ■ ■ - Swijt. 

Syn. — See Econoiviv. 

PARS' ING, n. {Gram.) The act or the art of re- 
sohiiig or explaining a sentence, or some le- 
latcd word or w’ords, according to the definitions 
and rules of grammar. Guold Broten, 

PARS'LJPY (pirs'Ie), 7i. [Gr. vtrpociXivov, rock- 
parsley ; -airpog, a rock, and aihvov, parsley ; L. 
petroselmum ; It. petrosello, petrosemolo ; Sp. 
perejil', Fr. pvrsil . — A. S, peterselige \ But. 
pieterselie; Got. q^efersdie ; uaxi. perhlle ; S\v. 
persilja. — W. perlhjs, persli ; Ir. peirsil.l (Bot.) 
A garden plant of the genus Petroselmmn, 
which is extensively cultivated ; Petroselmum 
sativum. Png. Cyc. 

PARS'NTP, n. [Corrupted from L. pastinaca. 
Skiniier. — It. ^ Sp. pastinaca ; Fr. panais.) 
{Bot.) A plant of the genus Pastinaca, and its 
white, aromatic, mucilaginous, spindle-shaped, 
esculent root ; — also ivrittcn pai'snep, E7ig.Cyc. 


PAR'SON (pdr'sn), 7?. [Law L. ecclesiw pe7'S07ia ; 
Norm. Fr. pex'soxie.] 

1. One who has full possession of all the 
rights of a parochial church ; a parish priest. 

A 2 ) 07 ^ 011 , “persona ecclesiac,” is one U t ' “ -‘-r’ r"' 
nf «M the ’■•■rl'*® o#*** II- r.i ■ , > <- 

*.'» ». ‘ i'i‘ ' ‘ '.t < ' t ll ’ « • I .1 l " 1 ■ > !- 

an invisible boily, is i epresenteJ. JilachAUme. 

2. A clergyman ; a priest ; a Christian min- 
ister. 

Syn.— See Cleroyjvian. 

PAR'SON- A 9E w)» spiritual or 

ecclesiastical living ; a benefice. Addison. 

2. The dwelling-house of a parish priest, a 
clergyman, or minister. Gray. 


PAR'SONED (pdr'sud), a. Having, portaining to, 
or done by, a parson, [r.] Young. 

P-^R-SON'IC, ) Relating to a parson ; 
PAR-S6n'|-CAL, ) clerical. [r.J Chesterfeld, 


PAR'SON-ISH, a. Relating to, or somewhat like, 
a parson or clergyman, Ch. Lamb. 


PART, 71. [L. pars, partis ; It. ^ Sp. paHe ; Fr. 
part.) 

1. Something less than the whole ; a quantity 
helping to forni a larger quantity a piece ; a 
portion ; a section ; division ; subdivision. 

They stood at the nether pm t of the mount. Ex, adtx. 17. 

Of hcttvenlv jmrt, und rart of earthly blood; 

A mortal w om .m iniv Ti;r w it’i ii f;*'«l.' Eryilm. 

2. A member. “ All the parts were formed 

. . . into one harmonious body.” Locke. 

3. Particular division ; distinct species or 

sort, “Sewing, knitting, spinning, and all 
other parts of housewifery.” Law. 

4. An ingredient in a mingled mass. 

Many irro|S|;nlar and dcfjonemteyxertji , . , continue compli- 
cated with the blood. JJlacktnotv, 


5. That which, in division, falls to each; 
dividend ; apportionment ; allotment ; share. 

lie shall have the right shoulder for liU part. Eev* vii. 38. 

6. Proportional quantity. 

The sixth of an ephah. Eeck. xiv. 13. 


7. Side ; party ; interest ; concern. 

A brand preserved to warm some prince's heart, 

KnA ml. Ain. ... 




8. Particular office ; business ; charge ; duty. 
To think her port was done. MUton, 


9. Character assigned to an actor in a play. 

All the world's a stage. 

And all the men and women merely players; 

Th^ have th^r exits end their entrances; 

And one man, in his time, plays manyjfwn*^#, 

His acts being seven ages. 

10. Action ; conduct ; behavior. 


Chide him hither straight? this fiarf of his 
Conjoins with my disease. 


S/Mb, 


11. That which is assigned to a student to be 
performed at an exhibition or coinmcncement. 

12. pi. Powers ; faculties ; talents ; abilities. 


A. e, 1 , O, C, S', lonffs A, fi, I, 0 , 0 , sAori; iy, < 1 , i, g, y, y,- ohaeure; fAeb, fAr, pAst, FALL; HftlB, HftR; 
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I am told ho woa a man of great itart^. Johnson, 

If jfiOits allun* t’u'**. think how B ‘con chined, 

Tho VrisOdt, III "''ii* 'll, iiK .I'n.-*: ur nunki'nl Foite, 

13. 71 ^. Quarters ; regioiis ; districts. 

When he liad gone over tho>e uutt-.^ and had given them 
mveh exhurUtiun, he came lutu Gieeec. Actsxx, ‘J, 

14. (J/it/i.) A quantity contained m a whole 
a certtim number of times. — any paiticular 
element of a figure. Crahh, Davies iSf Peck, 

15. One set of the succession of 
sounds w’hich constitute harmony. Brande, 

Four is the fewest nuinbei ot ;iai fct with which the chords 
ntcessary to elaborate harmony can be completely tilled. 

Mooio, 

16. {Logic.) A division of any whole. 

-c *0 b'‘' -P2«i'ap'l as wholes, and what as parts, is 
I'.M" M ■! ;n 1 1 CM I I the mind horn which thc^ em- 
anate. ' U'ilson. 

Logically, species are called parts of the genus 
they come undei, and individuals, parts of the spe- 
cies ; really, the genus is a part of the species, and 
the species, of the individual. WJuUely, 

17. (A?iat.) The genital organs. Dimtjlison, 

In good part, as well done ; favorably ; acceptably. 

— In ill part, as ill done ; unfavoiably. — For the most 
part, cominonl}' ; oftoiier than otherwise. — In part, 
partly ; m sionie me.isiire or degree. — Parts of speech, 
lOtatn.) the several kinds, or principal classes, into 
which words are divided by grammarians. Brown, 

Syn. — Part IS a general terra, and is opposed to 
the whole, and may be formed by accident or by de- 
sign 3 diomon is a part of the whole, made by design ; 

respects individuals ; share respects individuals 
specifically referred to ; piece is a part detached from 
the whole , a section is a part cut off or divided from 
the rest. A small or a large part ; diouions of the 
globe , dioisioil of property ; portion of an estate ; to 
each his share ; part of a loaf ; piece of biead. — See 
Abilities. 

PART, a. Partly ; in some measure, [r.] S/tak, 

PART, V. a. [L. pn^rtio ; pars, paHis, a part ; It. 
partire ; Sp. (Sr Fr. partir^ [i. parted ; pp. 

PARTING, PARTED.] 

1. To separate into parts ; to divide ; to sever. 

Thou shalt part It m pieces, and pour oil thereon: it is a 
mcat-ol!ering. Levit. ii. 6 . 

2. To divide or separate into shares ; to dis- 
tribute ; to apportion ; to allot ; to share. 

All that believed . . . sold their possessions and goods, and 
parted them to oil men, as every man had need. Acts U. U, 

3. To separate ; to disunite ; to dissever ; to 
disjoin ; to keep apart. 

The stumbling night did part our weary powers. Shak, 

4. To Strain out ; to secrete. 

The liver minds his owm affair. 

And pm'ts and strains the vital juices. Pri'or. 

5. To separate or refine, as metals. Ure. 

6 (+Va'wf.) To break, as a rope or cable. Dana, 

Syn. — See Divide, Separate. 

PArt, n. 1. To have part ; to share. ** Thev 
shall jposrf alike.” 1 Sam. xxx. 2-1. 

2. To give or bestow parts ; to make a dis- 
tribution or apportionment. 

The lot causeth contentions to cease, and parfeih between 
the mighty. i*rov. xvill. 13 , 

3. To separate ; to depart ; to remove ; — 
followed hy from. 

Powerful hands will not jxxrf 

Easily /rom possessions won with arms. Milton. 

4. To quit or withdraw, as one from another. 

He wrung Bassanio's, and so ichey parted. Shak. 

6 . To go away ; to depart ; to leave. 

Thy father 

Embraced me, parting for the Etrurian land. Dryden. 

6 . To take or bid farewell ; to take leave. 

tTpott his removal, they parted with him with tears .in 


their eyes. 

To part with, to resign ; to lose. 

We shall part ^th neither. Shdk, 

PART'A-BLB, a. See Partible. Camden. 

PART'A<?‘K, n. [Fr., from Z.p'irtiiio. — See Par- 
titio’n.] The act of dividing or sharing; di- 
vision. ** This partage of things.” Locke, 

PAR-TAKE', V. n. {part and take,'] {L partook j 
pp, PARTAKING, PARTAKEN.] 

1 , To take a part with others ; to have a 
share; to participate; to share; — eomiqonly 
used with of, but sometimes with in^ 

In the rustic cot well pleased partook 

Of labor’s mean repasfc, Zhyd. 

2. To have something of the property or na- 
ture. 

The attorney of the Duchy of Lancaster partakes partly 
of a j udge and partly of an attomey-general. Bacon, 


Syn. — We partake of that which pleases our- | 
selves , we participate in that which pleases or affects ' 
others, as well as ourselves. Partake of a meal or of 
an eiitertainrneiit ; paiticipate in joi'S and sorrows, 
pleasuics and trials ; share the burden or the spoil. 

PAR-TAKE', V. a. 1. To have a part in ; to share- 
Let every one partake the general joy. Dryden. 

2. t To give a part to with others. Spenser, 

3. fTo give a part of. S7iak, 

PAR-TAK'EN (pgir-tS'ka), jp. fiom partake. 

i PAR-TAK'?R, One who partakes; a sharer; 
apaitner; a participator. Hooker, 

PAR-TAK'ING, n. The act of taking part; a 
participating ; participation. 

PART'^D, a. 1. t Possessing parts or accom- 
plishments. ^ ^ B, Jonson. 

2. Separated; divided. 

3. (Bot.) Noting leaves cleft or divided near- 
ly to the base. Gray. 

PART'^R, n. One who parts, Sidney. 

PAR-TERRE' (pai-tAr'), n. [Fr.] 1. {IIoH.) A sys- 
tem of beds, of ditteront shapes and sizes, in 
which flowers are cultivated, with intervening 
spaces of gravel or turf for walking on. Brande. 

2. The pit in a French theatre. Landais, 

t PAR-THE'Nl-AD, n, [Gr. irapOiuos, a virgin.] A 
poem in honor of a virgin. Harrmgton. 

PAR'TH; 5 "NIC, a, [Gr. vapQevtxos ; irap 6 «Vof, a vir- 
gin.] Pertaining to the Spartan Partheniac, a 
class of persons who were the offspring of un- 
married women, IVnght. 

PjiR'TIIE^JsrdhT, n. [L., from Gr. ; wap- 

Bivos, a virgin, Minerva.] The magnificent tem- 
ple of Minerva {'AOtiva, Athena) on the Acropo- 
lis of Athens. Brande. 


Brande. 


PAR-THfiN'O-Pjp, n. [L., from Gr. nap0fi/<Jrj7.] 

1. {Myth.) One of the Sirens, who, being 
unable to charm Ulysses, threw herself, in de- 
spair, into the sea. 

2. (Astron.) An asteroid discovered by De 

Gasparis in I 80 O. Herschel. 

PAR-Tnjp-NO'PJ-AN, n. {Zonl.) One of a tribe of 
Crustacea, species of which arc found in the 
English Channel, the Blediterranean Sea, and 
ill the Indian Ocean. Dm. Cn/c. 


Cyc. 


PAR'TIAL (pAr'sh?il), a. {L^ars, partis, apart; 
lt.parziah\ Sp. parciaD, 'Fr. partial.) 

1 . Inclined, without examination or reason, 
to favor one more than another, as one party in 
a cause, or one side of a question ; biassed ; in- 
fluenced ; not unprejudiced ; prejudiced. 

Self-love will make men paertuH to themselves andiVlcncls. 

Zocke. 

2. Regarding with special favor; inclined to 

favor or to like. [Colloquial.] Wright. 

3* Comprising, or affecting, a part only ; not 
total, general, or universal; not entire; as, A 
partial eclipse.” 

The weakening of a thing U only a partial destruction 
of it. South. 

4. (J9ot) Noting parts which are subdivisions 

of something similar ; subordinate. Gray. 

Partial differential, {Math.) a differential of a func- 
tion of two or more variables, obtained by ditferon- 
tiating with robfiect to one of the variables only. Da- 
vies. — Partial inrolarrr, {Bot.) an in volucel . — Partial 
petiole, a division ut a main loaf stalk or tho stalk of 
a leaflet* — Partial peduncle, a branch of a peduiiclo. 
— PartM umbel, an umbellet. Gray, 

PAR'TIAL«I§IM, n. The system of partialists ; 
the doctrine that only a part of the human race 
will be saved. Oh. Exam. 

PXR'TrAL-IST, n. 1, One who is partial. Morion. 

2 . One who believes the atonement to have 
been made only for a part of mankind. Ogilme. 

PAR-Tl-AL'J-Ty (par-she-ai'e-tp), 71 , [It. parzia- 
liih ; 8 p. par^acidad ; Fr. paHialitC) 

1. The state or tho quality of being partial ; 
inclination or disposition to favor one more 
than another, irrespective of the merits of the 
ease ; undue bias of the judgment. Spenser. 

Partiality is such an excess of personal attachment as ob- 
scures the j udgmeut or corrupts the heart. ( *of/an. 

2. A Strong inclination ; predilection, Itoget, 

tPXR^TI4.L-!ZB,r. < 55 . To make partial. Shah, 

pAR'TIAD-I*Y» 1- With partiality. Fox, 

2. In part ; partly ; not totally. Brotone, 


PAR-TJ-BIL| 1 -TV, «. The quality of being parti* 
ble ; divisibility ; separability. Robinson, 

PART'J-BLE, a. {L. partibiUsi It. pnrtibik •, Sp. 
^ Fr. partible.) That may be parted or divid- 
ed; di\isible; separable. Bacon, 

pAr'ti-CRPS CRiM’l-hTS. [L.] {Law.) A 
partner in a crime ; an accomplice ; — applied to 
parties both to contracts and to ofiences. Burrill. 

PAR-Tf^'l-PA-BLE, a. That may be participated 
or shared. [ 11 .] Kort'is, 

PA R-TI 9 ' 1 -PANT, a. [L. participo, participans, 
to have a part. — See Participate.] Having 
a part or share ; partaking ; sharing ; — used 
with of. ** Participa7it of more than monkish 
speculations.” Wotion. 

P.AR-rl 9 'l-PANT, 71, A participator. Warhurt07i. 

PAR-Tl 9 'l-rATE, 73. n. {L, pa)'tic^po,pa7'tic^pa’^ 
t^6s; pm'S, partis, a pait, and c'pi'). to ; 
It. pariicipare ; Sp. pu7'ticipttr ; 1 p‘t, /,, j 
{l. PARTICIPATED ; pp. PARTICIPATING, PAlU 
TiciPATED.] To partake; to have part or 
share ; to take part ; — commonly followed by 
ill, sometimes by of. 

His delivery, and thy joy thereon 
Conceived, agreeable to a father’s love. 

In both which u e, as next, participate, Milton. 

Few cieaturcs participate of the natures of plants and 
metals both. Bacon. 

Syn- — See Partake. 

PAR-T19'J-PATE, V. a. To partake ; to have part 
of ; to have in common ; to share. Hooker. 

PAR-TIq-I-PA'TIQN, n. [L. pa7'ticipatio ; It. par~ 
ticipazione I Sp. participacion^ Fr. pa7'ticipa- 
tion.'] 

1 . The act or the state of participating, or 
sharing with others ; a partaking. 

Of all this I have not only had knowledge, but great par- 
UcipuOon in your joys. Dighy. 

2 . Distribution ; division into shares. Raleigh. 

PAR-TIQ'J-PA-tIve, a. That participates; ca- 
pable of pai taking. Johnson, 

PAR-Tl 9 'l-PA-T 9 R, n. One who participates; a 
‘partaker. Smith, 

PAR-T1-CIP'I-AL, a, [Ii. partidpialis ; participU 
um, a participle.] Having the nature of, or 
formed from, a participle- South, 

PAr-TJ-cIp'I-AL, n. A word formed from a verb 
and having the nature of a participle. 

The new philology embraces tlie participle, the infinitive, 
the gerund, and the supine, all under the general name of 
particiiiials. Dr.J. W. Oihta, 

PAR-Tf-CiP'l-AL-iZE, V. a. To form into a par- 
ticiple. Riciiarasofi. 

PAR-TJ-CIP'J-AL-LY, ad. In the manner or the 
sense of a pa‘rticiplo. Johnson, 

PAR'Tl-CtP-LE (pUr'tf-stp-pl), n. [L. pnrticipium ; 
p^irticeps, sharing ; pi^rs, partis, a part, and ca- 
pio, to talsc ; It, 8 p. participio ; Fr, paj'ticipc.) 

1 . Any thing that partakes of the nature of 

difl'erent things. Bacon, 

2. {G)'a7n.) A word, or part of speech, par- 
taking of the nature both of a verb and of a 
noun or an adjective, derived from a verb with 
which it agrees in denoting action, being, or 
suffering, but from which it differs in implying 
no affirmative. 

** English verbs have two participles, tlio first 
formed by adding tng to tlio simple iuffuitive ; the 
second, when the verb is regular, by adding cd.^* 
Smart* 

PAR'Tl-CLE (par'to-kl), n, {D. partioida, dim. of 
pars, partis, a part; It. particeUa, particula; 
"Sp, particula ; Fr. particiue.) 

1, A small part or portion; a little bit; an 
atom ; a corpuscle ; a molecule ; a nioto ; a jot. 

There is not ouo grain tn the universe ... to bt* Rpar([‘<l, 
nor so much as anyone pariicle of it that uumkiml may not 
bo the better or the worse ibr, according us ’tis aiipUcd. 

JJ ICiirangc, 

2, {Latin Church,) A crumb or little piece of 

consecrated bread. Wright, 

3, (Gram.) An indeclinable word, us the 
artich’j adverb, preposition, conjunction, or in- 
terjection. 

Syn. — A particle in averyMmall constltuont fnirt 
of a whulo, ami similar to it ; an atom is (hat which 
cannot bo cut or divided ; a corpuscle is a littU hcnly 
{corpus), ox a particle of matter; “a woinule is Iho 
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smallest portion of matter cognizable by any of our 
e«nses, — it is something real, and thus ditfers from 
atom winch is not perceived, but conceived, — if is the 
smallest portion of matter nvliich we can reach by our 
means of dividing, while atom is the last possible term 
of all division.” Fleming, 

a, [L. particularis ; 

a small *mrt ; It. particolare ; Sp. % Port, par^ 
ticular ; Fr. particulier,'\ 

1. Belonging or pertaining to a single person 
or thing ; singular ; peculiar ; not general. 

As Tretl fbr particular application to special occasions, as 
also in other manifold respects, mhnite treasures of wisdom 
are abundantly to be found in the Holy Scriptures. Hooker, 

2. One distinct from others ; individual ; spe- 

aific; special. “ A person.” Drydetu 

[Make] each pa7*n*ci<rar hair to stand on end. Shak. 

3. Belating to what is special or peculiar. 

This is a geography particular to the medallist. Addison. 

4. Attentive to minute points, or to things 
single and distinct ; practising extreme care ; 
minute; exact; precise; nice; sciupulous. 

I have been particular in examining the reason of chil- 
dren’s inheriting the property of their fathers. Locke. 

6. Distinct from the whole ; having some- 
thing that eminently distinguishes one from 
others; peculiar; singular; odd; strange; — 
often used in contempt. Johnson. 

Particular average^ {Law cf insurance.) a loss borne 
wholly by the party upon whose property it takes 
place; — so called in distinction from a general aver* 
age, for which different parties contribute. — Particu- 
lar estate, {Law.) an estate precedent to an estate in 
remainder.— Particulat ^len, a right to retain a certain 
chattel from the owner, until a certain claim upon it 
— growing out of some labor bestowed upon such 
chattel, or act done in relation to it— be satisdod. — ! 
Particular tenant, the tenant of a particular estate. I 
Murrdt. — Particular Baptists, that branch of the Bap- 
tists attached to high-Calvinistic opinions. Srande. 

SyzL. — ParftetUar qualiHea tliat which belongs to 
one kind only; peculiar and singular qualify chat 
which belongs to the individual. He is particular 
whose way is that of but a small part of the commu- 
nity ; he 18 peculiar who follows a way of his own ; 
he is singular whose way is that of himself only. 
That is eccentric which is not conformed to any rule ; 
that is odd which has nothing like it or suited to 
it ; that 18 strange which one is not accustomed to 
see. 

Particular is often used to specify an individual ; 
peculiar, some quality of an individual ; as a particu- 
lar person ; a particular day ; a peculiar style or man- 
ner. A peculiar, ox singular, or eccentric person de- 
notes a person distinguished for some peculiarity, 
singularifv, or eccentricity. — Particularity, peculiarity, 
and singularUy are not always taken in a bad sense ; 
eecentrieitVj oddness, and strangeness are never taken 
in a good sense. — See OiKCUKtSTAitTiAX., Spe- 
CCAL. 

PAR-TiC'U-LAR, n. 1. A single instance, point, 
or matter- 

He wmi giving me the parttCulars of this story. Addison, 
Tespasian he resembled in many pat ticulars. Sun/t, 

2. An individual ; a private person, [r.] 

It is the greatest interest of jpoj iicuUxrs to advance the good 
of the community. LJSstremge. 

3. t Private interest ; individual concern. 

They apply their minds . . . unto those branches of public 
prayer wherein their own particular U moved. J&oker. 

4. t Private character ; single self, STiah. 

6. t A minute detail of things. Milton. 

In particular, especially ; peculiarly ; distinctly. 

This in partleular happens to the lungs.” JBlackmore, 

PAE-TlC'i;.LAE-I§M, n. {Eoct.) The doctrine of 
particular election, Wright. 

PAR-TlO'y-LAR-IST, n. {Theol.) One who holds 
the doctrine of God’s particular decrees of sal- 
vation and reprobation. Brands. 

PAR-TYo-y-IiAR'f-TY, w. \lt.partieotar%t(l; Sp. 
paHicidaridad ; Fr. particulariUJ\ 

1. The state or the quality of being particu- 

lar ; accuracy or completeness to minuteness ; 
exactness as to particulars or details; minute 
exactness, Bumtet. 

The of the mlmcle will give occasion to him 

to suspect the truth of what it discovers. gharp. 

2. Something particular ; a particular circum- 
stance; a sin^e or minute point, incident, or 
matter ; a detail ; a specialty ; a particular. 

To see the tides that were most agreeable to such an om- 
he lay most open to, with the like no/v 
lUndaHtm only to be met with on medali. Addison. 

3. Singleness ; ‘individuality ; dngle act or 

case. {»:] Cooier. 


4. Something peculiar ; peculiarity; oddity. 

I saw an old heathen altar with this patUculariiy. that it 
was hollowed like a tluih at one end, but not the end on which 
the saenhee was laid. Addison. 

Syn.— See Particular. 

PAR-TlC-U-LAR-{-ZA'TION, n. The act of par- 
ticularizing.* [r.] Coleridge. 

PAR-TlC'y-LAR-IZE, v, a. [i. PARTICULARIZED ; 
pp. PARTICULARIZING, PARTICULARIZED.] To 
mention distinctly or m detail ; to state by par- 
ticulars ; to show minutely ; to specify. 

He . . . pcKrticutoriifis his descent from Benjamin. Atterhury. 

PAR-TIC^y-LAR-IZB, i?. n. To be particular ; to 
’be attentive to single or small matters. Herbert. 

PAR-TIc'U-LAR-LY, ad. In a particular man- 
ner ; distinc'tly ; 'singly : — especially ; chiefly. 

Providence, that universally casts its eye over all the cre- 
ation, is yet pleased moie partwulwiy to fasten it upon 
some. South. 

tPAR-TIC'y-LAE-MENT, n. A pai ticular. More. 

t PAR-TiC'y-LATE, v. n. To make mention sin- 
gly or one by one ; to particularize. Camden. 

PART'ING, n. 1. Division ; separation. Ezeh. 

2- {Metallurgy^ The operation or process of 
separating gold and silver from each other. Tire. 

PAR'TJ-§AN (pAr'te-zain) [pir'te-z&n, S. W. P. J. 
F. Ja. iS»i. iFr. ; pir-te-zin', if.], n. [Pr. parti, 


a party ; It. partigiana.l 


An adherent to a party ; a party man. 

John Locke hated tyranny and persecution as a philoso- 
pher. but his intellect preserved him &om tlxc violence of a 
partisan. Macaulay. 

2, (Mil.) One skilful in the command of de- 
tached troops, who, being well acquainted with 
the country, is employed to gain intelligence, to 
surprise the enemy’s convoys, and to perform 
other duties of desultory warfare. Campbell. 

Syn, — See Follower. 

PAR'T1-§AN, n. [It. partignano ; Sp. partesana ; 
Fr. pertuisa'ne, referred by Menage to L. jper- 
tundo.’\ 

1. A kind of ancient halberd or pike. Bhak. 

2. A commander’s leading staff ; a trun- 
cheon. Ainsworth. 

pAr'TJ-sAn, a. 1. Adhering to a party or fac- 
tion ; ractionary ; biassed. Dr. Arnold. 

2. (Mil.) Performing desultory warfare. 

PAr'TI-§AN-SHIp, n. The state of being a parti- 
san or p’artisans ; faction. Qu. Bev. 

PAR'TITE, a. {L.pa-rtio, partitas, to divide ; pars, 
partis, a part.] (J5o^.) Divided nearly to the 
base; parted. Henslow. 

PAR-Tl"TION (par-ttsh'vin), n. [L. pgrtitio) It. 
'partiziom ; Sp. particion ; Px. partition^ 

1. The act of dividing, or the state of being 
divided; division; separation. 

Wlio hath made both one, and hath broken down the mid- 
dle wall oi partition between us. Eph. U. 14. 

2. Part divided from the rest ; a separate part. 

Lodged in a small partition.^* Milton. 

3. That by which different parts are sepa- 
rated; division-wall. Bacon. 

4. (Law.)^ The dividing of an estate in which 

several are Jointly interested- Bnrrill. 

5. (Politics.) The division of the states of a 
sovereign or prince, after his decease, among 
his heirs or among other powers. 

The moat cclobratedt partitions In history . . . were those of 
Poland l>y Russia, Prussia, and Austria. Brands. 

6. (Mas.) The entire draught of a composi- 
tion in parts ; a score. Moore. 

7. (Bot.) One of the segments of a parted 

loaf- Ilenslow. 

PAR-TY"TIQN (par-tlsh'un), v. a. [t. PARTI- 
TIONED ; pp, PARTITIONING, PARTITIONED.] 

1. To divide by a partition or partitions. 

These sides I understand to be uniform without though 
severally partitioned within. Bacon. 

2. To divide into portions or shares, as an 
estate or a country ; to apportion. Wright. 

PAR-tY"TIQN-AL, a. Having partitions or com- 
partments ; divided. Grainger. 

P^^R-tY'^TIQN-mISnT, n. The act of partitioning 
or dividing ; division. J. Taylor. 

PAR'TJ-tYve, a. [L. pars, partis, a part; It. ^ I 
Bp. partitive I Ft. pariitif.] (Gram.) Denoting! 
a part ; distributive. Adam. \ 


PAR'TJ-TiVE, n. (Gram.) A word denoting a 
part ; a distributive. Adam. 

PAR'TI-TIVE-Ly, ad. Distributively. Adam. 

PART'L^lT, n. [Dim. of paH. Minsheu. Skinner. 
— “ So called because it was the pai ting between 
the head-dress and body-dress.’^ Smart.) 

1. A rufl or band for the neck, formerly worn 

by women. Sidney. 

2. A name for a hen, from the ruff or ring of 

feathers about her neck. Dryd&n. 

PART'LY, ad. In part ; in some measure or de- 
gree ; hot wholly. Neicton. 

PART'NJgR, 71 . [From part.) 

L One who partakes or shares with another ; 
a partaker ; a shaier ; an associate; colleague. 

Those of the race ot Shem were no partners in the unbe- 
lieving woik of the tower. Jialeioh. 

2. An associate in business ; a member of a 

partnership. Brande. 

3. One who dances with another. Shak. 

4. A husband or a wife. Wright. 

6. pi. (Naut.) A framework fitted around a 

mast, capstan, or pump, at the dock, to sup- 
port the deck against the pressure. Brande. 

Dormant, silent, or sleeping partner. See DORMANT. 
Syn. — See Associate, Colleague. 
f PART'NJpR, V. a. To join as a partner. Shak. 

PART'NgR-SHiP, n. 1. Joint possession or inter- 
est ; participation ; copartnership. Drayton. 

2. (Law.) A contract of two or more compe- 
tent persons to place their money, effects, labor, 
and skill, or some or all of them, in lawful com- 
merce or business, and to dmde the profit and 
bear the loss in certain proportions. Bu7'riU. 

A community of profit between the parties ig the true cri- 
terion of a partiierehip. Bi ande, 

Syn. — See Association, Society. 
PAR-TOOK’ (p9r-tfik')»i?. from paT^take. 
PAR'TRlDg^E, n. [Gr. 

; L. perdix ; It. 

f ei'dice; Sp. pordis; 

'r, p&rdnx. — Dut. 
patnjs ; Old Scot. 
partink ; Scot. Pa- 
trick', lx. patrisg.) 

1, (Omith.) A bird 
of the order Gallince, 
family Tetraonidtx, 
and sub-family Per- 
didnee, or of the ge- 
nus Perdix of Hay, or 
Teirao of Linnseus. Gray. 

2. A large bombard formerly used. Crahh. 

FAR'TRID^E-WOOD (-wfid), n. A tropical wood, 
much esteemed for cabinet work, on account 
of its variegated and patched appearance ; — so 
called because the wild pigeons are fond of its 
berries. Etig. Cyc. 

PARTS, n.pl. 1. Faculties ; talents. — See PART, 12. 
2. Quarters; regions-— See Part, 13. 

fPART'lTRE (part'yvJf)> Departure. Spenser. 

PA R-TU'Rl- ATE, n. [L. parturio,partteriattts.] 
To bring forth young, [u.] Wright. 

PAR-TU'Rl-i!N-cy, «. Parturition, [r.] Grant. 

PAR-TU'Rl-fiNT, a. [L. parturio, partzmens, to 
bring forth ; patitts, birth ; It. ^ Sp. partunmte.) 
Bringing forth, or about to bring forth, young. 

t PAR-TU^Rl-Otrs, a. Parturient- Drayton. 

PAR-Ty-RP'TIQN (par-tv-rlsh’vn), n. [L. partu- 
ritio',varturio, to bring forth; Fr. parturition.) 

1. Tnc act of bringing forth young ; child- 
birth; delivery. Broteno 

2. t That which is brought forth. 

The ardency of love which we have to any new parturt* 
iion Ig by some space of time abated. Irntructjor Orat., hlH3* 

PitR'TY, n. [L. pars„ partis ; It. ^ Sp. parte ; Fr. 
parti, parHe. — Dut. partB ; Ger. partis ; Dan. 
^ Sw. piznf*. — Sec Paut.J 
1. t A part ; a portion. WickUffe. Chaucer. 
2. A number of persons in a community, unit- 
ed in opinion or design, in opposition to otners, — 
especially in politics ; a faction. 

ftmente nan. 
the adlieU'Uta 



Common partridge. 
(Perdix cinerea). 


The worst effect of 
TOW. fal.e, 
ofonejioi . „ 

as unworthy of couiidonce. 


orst effect of jHtrty is its tondeney to 
>, and Illiberal prcjndicos. by tcocnnig 
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Who, born for the uiii verge* narrowed hia mind, 

And to jHirtj/ gave up what was meant tor inaukind. 

Goldstnvth. 

3. A number of persons met or assembled for 
one purpose ; a company ; as, ** A riding party” 

4. A select assembly of invited guests. 

I ’ll have a party at the Bedford Head. Pojte, 

6. Side ; cause, [n.] 

Mgle came in to make their party good. Dn/deru 

6. A person concerned or having part in any 
affair or transaction. 

Gpn*-Icn“n all, T do suspect this trash 

To be a I loi'/ in this injuiy. SJiaJi. 

7 . One eng«\ged in a lawsuit ; a litigant. Shak, 

Vo" "I’ nf r-o*->ass . . . the cause ot both 2 J«rrics 

ni'ij I ij « . .. jiiJ , . xxii 9. 

8. A particular person ; a person distinct 

from or opposed to another. S/iak, Bacon, 

Though there is a real difference between one man and 
another, yet the pat ty who has the advantage magnifies the 
inequality. Colhei , 

9. A small detachment employed in 

any kind of duty Campbell, 

Syn. — See Paction. 

PAR'Ty, a. 1 . Of, or pertaining to, a party. A 
party measure.” Ch, Oh, 

2. [Fr. ; jt? to divide.] (ZZer.) Part- 
ed or divided ; — applied to all divisions of the 
field or of charges. Crabb, 

PAR'Ty-C6L'ORJED (-kiil'urd), 05 . Having diver- 
sity of colors’, tihak, “ Party-colored skin.” 
L* Estra^ige, 

PAR'TV-FENCE-WAll, n, A wall separating 
the ground belonging to one house or occupa- 
tion from that of another. Clarke, 


PAR'TY.I§M, J 
spirit. 


The quality of a party ; party- 
Wright, 


^ pAr'VI-TLTDE, w. Littleness. 


Fr. p tyue. — A. s. pasche^, Oer, 

jmsektfy \)fm.paaske\ Sw.jja^A.] The paftsover; I 
the feast of Easter. WickUffe, ] 

PAs'jt^HAL (ii&s'ksi), a, [X», pmchalk \ pa^cha^ 
the passover ; It. pmovaU ; Sp. prtsruale : Fr. 

Of, or pertaining to, the passover, or 
to Easter. ** The paschal lamb.” Pearson, 


PAR'Ty-JU-RY, n, (Law.) A jury composed half 
of natives and half of foreigners or aliens; 
half-tongue. Bouvier. 

PAR'TY-M AN, n. ; pi. PARTY-MEN. A man devot- 
ed to’ the interests of a part3r ; a factious man ; 
an abettor of a party ; a partisan. Stcift, 

PAR'TY-SPIr'IT, n. The spirit of partisans; 
prejudice or favor for one’s own party Coleridge* 

Pn)tt/-s)iiiit enlists a iiiuirs virtues in the cause of his 
I'ict's lie wlio would dcbire to have an accurate di“'C’'.pt'on 
of jHuti/simit need only go tliiough Paul-* do^ei'niuui ot 
charity, reversing every point in the detail. Whately, 

PAR'TY-SPlR'lT-pn, a. Having the party-spirit ; 

strongly favoring one’s own party. Ch, Ob. 

PAR'TY-WAlL, n. A wall that separates two 
houses, as in a block. Moxon, 

PA-RU ^ LIS^ n. [Gr. ira^touXds; vapi, near, and 
oWov, a’gum.] iAIed,) A small abscess in the 
gum ; a gum-boil. Bunglison, 

pA'RUS, n, {OrnitJi.) A Linnsean genus of 
birds’ ; the tit or titmouse. Eng. Cyc, 

pMr ' \ n. [Fr. parvenir^ parvenu^ to ar- 

rive a’t the end.] One who has recentljr come 
into notice ; an upstart. Brit. Crit, 

P/VR’VIS, ? parvis^ from L. pervius^ 

P All’ VISE, > that may be passed through; per, 
throimh, and ma, a way. iMndaia.l 

1. The porch or vestibule of a church- CAtnicer. 

J8^ <*The j/oroiff at St. PauPs [London] was a 

common place of meeting for lawyers for consulta- 
tion.’^’ Wnght, 

2. A room over the porch of a church. Hook, 

3. A law dispute among young students ; a 

moot-court. WMshaw, 


GlanvUl, 


fpAR’Vf-Ty, n, [L, parcitas] It. parmik; Old 
Fr. Littleness j minuteness. Bay, 

P^$ (pa), n. [Fr., from L. 1, A step. 

2. Xiight of going before j precedence. 

Arbuthnoi, 

tPASEH (pttsk), ». [Heh. nbjB; Or. L. 

^scha ; W.pasma ; 8p. pasem ; Old Fr. pasm^e ; 
Fr. pique. — A. 8. pcssche*. But. jpOrtecA ; Ger, 


Paschal cycle, the cycle winch serves to ascertain 
when Easter occurs, formed by multiplying by each 
other the c} cle of the sun, which consists of 28, and 
the cycle of the moon, consisting of Ih >ears. Braude, 

PASjCIJ'-EGG (pask'eg), n. A hard-boiled egg, 
presented to >oung persons at Easter; easter- 
egg; — wiitteii also [Eng.] Xares. 

pAsjCII '-FLOW- 511 (pask'-), w. Fasque-fiower. 

fPASlI, V, a. [Gr. Tzaio>, naicta, to strike. Skimier. 

— From push. Todd.} To push violently against ; 

to strike ; to dash ; to crush. Bhak, 

PASH, n. 1 . t A head. Shak. 

2 . t A blow ; a stroke. Sherwood. 

3 . A fall of rain or snow ; — a great number : 

— any thing decayed. [Local, Eng.] Wright. 

PA-SHA , n, A Turkish governor. — See Pacha. 

pAS-I-GRAPH’FC, ? Relating to pasigraphy. 
PAS-1-GRAPH’J-CAL, > C^ssical Journal. 

PA-SiG’RA-PHY, n, [Gr. raj, Tratn, all, and ypacjxo, 
to write.] A’ manner or system of writing that 
may be understood by all nations without trans- 
lation ; a universal language ; pasilaly. Brande. 

pAs'I-IjA-LY, n, [Gr. vaai, for all (rtdst ^^ll)» nnd 
XdZy, a form of speech ; Fr. pasilahe^ A uni- 
versal language ; pasigraphy. Ency. Am. 

PASaUE'-PLoW-gR (iiaibk’flbfl-ei), n, {Bot.) A 
deciduous, herbaceous plant, having large, pur- 
ple flowers, and finely-cut hairy leaves ; Anem- 
one ; — so called because it flowers 

about Easter. Eny. Cyc. 

t PAS'Q.U{L (pas'kwil), w. [It. posquiUo.} A pas- 
quinade. Tatler. 

t PAS'ClUIL, V. a. To pasquinade. Burton. 

PAS’aUl-LANT, n. A lampooner, [n.] Coleridge. 
t pAs'GIUIL-LER, w. A lampooner. Burton. 

PAS'Q,U}N, n. [Fr.] A pasquinade. Dry den. 
pAs'Q-U[N, V. a. To pasquinade, [r.] Swift. 

pAs-Q.UIN-ADE', n. [It. pasqtdnafa ; Sp. pasqui- 
nada ; Fr. pasquinadeJ} A satirical writing ; a 

{ dacard containing sarcasm or invective; a 
ampoon ; a personal satire. 

JS^ A mutilated statue of an ancient gladiator, dug 
up at Rome, about 300 years ago, and now lying in 
tlio court of the Capitol, was popularly called by tho 
Romans Pasquino, or Pasquai, from tho uamo of a 
barber or cobbler, lomarkablc for his sneers and gibes, 
opposite to wIiomb house it was originally set up. To 
till'- statue it wa« the custom to affix satirical pla- 
cards reflecting on tho court and church of Romo ; 
and It IS still tho occasional receptacle of jocose com- 
ments on private matters. Hence pasquimta and pas- 
qudlo have become, in Italy, conventional words to 
signify eatirical writings, and have been naturalized 
in other languages. In French and German they have 
been used m the legal vocabulary for libel. Brande, 
Syn. — See Satire. 

PAS-ttHlN-ADE', V. a. To abuse by a pasquinade ; 
to lampoon ; to satirize. Smart. 

pASS (12), V. n. [Low L. ; L. passus, a step ; 

It. ; Sp.pnssar; Voxt. passar\ Tt. passer.} 

i i. PASSED ; jm. p.issing, passed, or past. 

^ass is a regular verb ; and past, for passed, is 
a correct pronunciation, but a wTong orthogra- 
phy for tnc proper participle, though a correct 
orthography for the adjective, preposition, and 
noun. Smart, — See I’ast.] 

1 . To move in space ; to go; to proceed. Pass 
no further.” Shak. 

God made a wind to pasB over fb.c earth, and the waters 
were assuaged. Orn, vlii, 1, 

Avoid It [the path of the wicked], p<m not by \t. turn from 
It, and paws away. Prov. iv. 15. 

2 . To go away progressively; to elapse; to 
lapse; to be spent, ‘*Erethree*days^a»s.”8Aa/c. 

The time when the thing existed is the idea of that space 
of duration which patteed between some fixed period and the 
being of that thing. Zortc. 

3 . To move or proceed from one state or con- 
ditwm to another. 

others, dissatisfied with what they have, . , . pa^ from 
just to unjust. Temple. 

4. To depart from life ; to die. [r,] 

Q, lot him pass. He hates him 
That would upon the rock of this tough world 
Stretch him out longer. Wtak. 

5. To vanish ; to be lost ; to disappear ; to cease. 
** A decree which shall not passr Ps, cxlviii. 6. 
Beauty a charm, but soon the oharm will pern. Bryden. 


. ** The jyWWCM/ lamb. Pearson.] Beauty^sacharm, but soon the oharm will pass. i)ry<fen. { in me J 7 
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6. To take place ; to occur ; to happen. 

If we would judge of the nature of spirits, we must hare 
recourse to ouruvru conseiuubneiib of y, hat jtanbea within our 
own niiud. IP'attK 

7 . fTo go beyond bounds. 

Why, this Master Ford, you are not to go loose 

any longer, jou mubt be pinioned. Shal, 

8. t To give or bestow a regard or thought- 
As for these silken-coated slaves. I pass not. ShaH , 

9. To gain reception or currency ; to be cur- 
rent. “ This money will not q^ass.” Johnson. 

False eloquence jposbCfA only where true is not under- 
stood Pelton. 

10. To receive the sanction of a legislative 

body, or a majority of votes. “ Among the laws 
that passed. ’ * Dry den , 

11. To omit one’s turn, as in playing. 

She vrould not play, yet must not pass. Prior, 

12. To make a thrust or push, as in fencing. 

They lash, they foin, tliey pass, tlicy strive to bore 

Their corselets. Dry den. 

13. To go through the alimentary canal- 

Substances hard cannot be dissolved, but they will jmw; 
but such whose tenacity exceeds tho pow'ers of digestion will 
neither puss nor be converted into aliment. Arhuthnot. 

14. {Law.) To proceed; to be entered. BurHlL 

To bring to pa^s, to cause to e.\ist, or to be effected. 

“God will shortly it [the dream j to pass. Oen. 
xli. 32. — To come to pass, to take place ; to occur, 
to happen. “ 'J’liings which must shortly come ts 
pass.” Reo. i. 1 . — To let pass, to allow or suffer to go 
unnoticed or disregarded. “ Did I let pass the abuse 
done to iny niece ? ’* Shak. — To pass for, (Law.) to be 
delivered in one’s favor, as a verdict or a judgment. 
Burnil. — To pass on or upon, to come upon or to , to 
reach or affect. “ Death passed upon all men.” Rom. 
V. 12 — To give judgment or sentence, “ We may not 
pass upon liis life,” Shak. — To practise, impose, or 
put upon. “ An thou pass upon me, I ’ll no more with 
thee.” Shak. — Well to pass, rich ; well to do. Wright, 

pAss, V. a. 1. To cause to move, go, or proceed. 
“ Pass that beggar to his own parish.” JuJaison, 

Dr. Thurston thinks the principal use of inspiration to be. 
to . . . pass the blood from the right to the left ventricle of 
the heart. Derham. 

Waller jpasseef over five thousand horse and foot by New- 
bridge. Clarendon. 

2. To deliver to another ; to transfer ; to give. 
“ I have 2 ^assed my word and promise.” Bhak. 

3. To utter ; to pronounce ; to deliver, “ To 
pass censures.” “ To pass sentence.” Hammond. 

4. To ^0 beyond ; to overstep ; to overpass. 

** Th^ dm pass those bounds.” Burnet. 

5. To surpass ; to exceed ; to excel. Spe^iser. 

The peace of God, which pasaeih all understanding, shall 
keep your hearts and minds tlirough Jesus Christ. J*hxl. iv. 7. 

6. To go through or over ; to go across or 
along. “ The horse passed the river.” Johnson, 

To see great Pompey pass the s treets of Rome. Shak. 

7. To spend, as time. “ The king . . . passed 

the night fasting.” Dan. vi. 18. 

A lady who had passed the winter at London. Addison. 

8. To live through ; to make trial of ; to un- 
dergo ; to experience ; as, “ To pass the ordeal.” 

still questioned me the stoiw of my lifr, 

From year to year; the battles, sieges, fortunes, 

That 1 have passeof. Shak. 

9. To put an end to ; to finish ; to accomplish. 

This night 

Wo 'll pass the business privately and well. Shak. 

10. To omit ; to neglect ; to disregard. If 

you pass our proffered offer.” S?iak. 

I pass their warlike pomp, their proud array. Bt yden. 

11. To admit ; to allow ; to approve. ” Every 
one fhixtpasseth the account.” 2 Kmgs xii. 4. 

12. To receive a majority of the votes of, as 
of a legislative body. 

Neither of those bills has yet passed tlie llouse of Com- 
mons. Hwft. 

13. To enact ; to sanction, “ The decree may 

be already jMSsed.” South. 

14. To thrust ; to make a thrust or push with, 

as in fencing. Shak. 

15. To impose or put, as a trick. B. Jonson. 

16. To impose fraudulently ; to palm off. 

The indulgent mother did her care employ. 

And passed it on her husband tor a boy. Biyden. 

17. To put into circulation; as, “To pass 
counterfeit money.” 

Toptm aiJMty, to olapae. — To pass by, to goby, with- 
out noticing or heedinjs ; to pay no attention or hoed 
to; to omit; to disregard. “If w© by those 
thinjvs which happen to our trouble.” Bp. Taylor. — 
To pass off, to impose bv fraud ; to palm. “ Wlietlier, 
in the J7tli century, an' impostor . . . might not have 
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passed IiimseU off ns a. bishop, on a rude tribe of 
Scots.” Macaulay. — To pti^s over, to omit ; to let go 
unnoticed or unregarded , to overlook j to disregard. 
“ ft IS Ills glory to pasit over a transgression.*’ Proo. 
xi\. 11. 

Most of the senses attributed to the verb pa^s 
are senses, not of the veib, but of the context ; or they 
arise out of ellipses ol woids formerly used with the 
verb. Among tlie particles used with the verb are out,^ 
by, ooer, away, f rota, in, to, through, 8cc., with each ot 
which a correspondent meaning is torined. By the 
omission of the particle, or of some word formerly 
employed, the verb often acquires the meaning of the 
whole context. Thus to pa^s simply has come to sig- 
nify to pass away, to pass bounds, to pass a sentence, 
&c. So, to pass a place is to pass by a place ; to pass 
a rioer IS to pass noer a river, — the neuter verb in 
this manner frequently becoming, or appearing, active ; 
to pass life is to pass on m life, or through it j to pass 
infeaeiug is to make the sword pass the adversary s j 
to pass aa account is to place it from under examina- 
tion as being correct. In old authors, to pas^ is some- 
times used for to surpass, which is, literally, to be 
above or superior while in progress. In saying, aa 
eoent comes to pass, wo mean that it comes to us m the 
order of time, and then passes by as an event com- 
pleted. Smart. 


pAss (12), n. 1. A passage ; a road. 

The Tyrians had no pass to the Red Sea but through the 
territory of Solomon. Italeigh. 

2. A narrow entrance or avenue. ** The 

passes of the German Rhine,” Rowe. 

It would be easy to defend tlie passes into the whole 
country. Clarewlon, 

3. Permission or license to pass, or, to go or 

to come. “ Their safe conduct or pass.** Spetiser. 


A gentleman had a pass to go beyond the seas. Clarendon. 

4. An order by which a person is passed to 
some destination, as an order for passing a va- 
grant or impotent person to his own parish or 
place ; a free ticket on a railway ; a free ticket 
of admission to a place of amusement. Johnson, 

5. (iVi7.) A certificate of leave of absence for 

a short period only. Campbell, 

6. A thrust or push, as in fencing. Dryden* 

7. A manipulation of a mesmerizer. Clarke, 

8. State; condition. 


To whftt a paa* are our minds brought! Sidney. 

9. A jest; a joke. Shak. 

10. A name for the third classification or 

quality of Russian hemp. Simmonds, 

Pass of arms, (Jlnctent Chioalry,') a bridge, or other 
passage, which a knight undertook to defend, and 
which was not to be passed without fighting him who 
kept It. Wright, 


pASS'A-BLE, a. [It. passdbile ; passare, to pass ; 
Sp,pasable‘, Tit, passable,] 

1. That maybe passed or travelled over or 

through. 2 Macc, v. 21. 

2. That may pass or be received without ob- 
jection; current; receivable; well-received. 

In counterfeits, it is with men as with fidse money i one 
piece is more or loss passable tlun another. L' Estrange. 

3. Tolerable ; moderate ; being of a medium 
'degree; admissible; middling; iiretty good. 
They are ... of a passable reach of understanding. ffowelU 


pAss'A-BLYjOt?. Tolerably; moderately. 
ad^yVich.'^ Howell, 

PAS-SADE', n, [Fr.] (Man.) The course of a 
horse when made to go back and forth many 
times over the same piece of ground. WrigJU, 


[p^s-saMd, S, W, P, J. B, F. ; p^s-si'- 
d5, Jt, K, Sm, JVr.], n. [It. passata, passage ; 

to pass ; Tx, passade,] A 

pass in fencing. fShak. 

PAs'S^^B, n. [It- passaggio\ Sp. pasqfe; Fr. 
passage.] 

1. The act of passing from one place to another. 

Hid [the sun’flj bright pasnage to the Occident. Shak, 

So shale thou best prepared cuduie 

Thy mortal passuge, when it conies. Milton. 

2. A place for passing ; a way ; a road ; a path. 

Blrect against which opened from beneath 

A passage down to the earth, a passage wide. Milton, 

3. A passing from one country or place to 

another by water. ^ Simmonda, 

4‘ Sum paid for being transported over the 
sea or other water ; fare. CoweU, 

6. Right or liberty of passing. Wright, 

0. The state of passing away. 

JjJmld som^ jpart of mg young ye«r* 
lUdght but redeem die passage at your age! JSMk, 
r ' - - — 


7. That which comes to pass; occurrence; 

event ; incident ; transaction, [h.] “ Thy pas- 

sages of life.” S/iak, 

8. Manner of being conducted ; management. 
‘‘The conduct and passage of altairs.” Danes, 

9. Unsettled state ; aptness, by condition or 
by nature, to change the place of lesidence. 

[An lU opinion of security] entices the poorer traders, 
young beginiien*, or those of paxMgt, Temple. 

10. [¥r. pasitage d*ai mes.] An encounter; a 
contest ; a combat. “A passage at arms.” Ogilvie. 

11. A part of a book or a writing ; a single 
clause or place ; a text. 

Ilrv “ 11 * o-ich rli-’c «hun, 

.V. (. I w.ii 1.1 1 1 ii • .1 .;c ' I..V lo i.i. • I* Young, 

12. {Her,) The reception of a knight of Malta 

into the order. Wnght. 

13. {Arch.) A part of a building which gives 

access to the ditiercnt apaitments. Braude. 

14. {Mas,) Any phrase or short portion of an 

air or other composition ; a member of a strain 
or movement. Moore. 

15. (Legiskition.) The passing or enactment, 

as of a law or bill, by a legislative body. Marskull, 

Bird of passage, a bird that passes at ceitam sea- 
sons from one climate to another; a migratory bird. 

la passage, in passing ; cursorily. “'These funda- 

inentai knowledges have been studied but in passage.^* 
Bacon. — Passage round iJie traverse, {Fort.) an open- 
ing cut in the parapet of the covered way close to the 
traveises, m order to continue the communication 
tlirough all parts of the covered way. Campbdl . — 
Middle passage, see Mijodlx:. — JVorth-west passage, a 
passage by water supposed to exist between the north- 
ern Atlantic and the uortlioin Pacific Oceans. 

Syn.--See Path, Race. 

t pAs'SA-^?R, n. [Fr.] A passenger. Berners^ 

PAS'SANT, a. [Fr. passer, to pass.] 

1. t Surpassing ; excelling. Chaucer. 

2. Cursory ; careless. “ Passant view.” Scott. 

3. {Her.) Walking, ** Lion passant.** Spenser, 

£n passant miig'pu~a^g0‘ [Fr.] In passing; by 

the way ; sligiitly. 

pAsa'— BOOK (-bfik), n. A book in which a mer- 
chant, &c., enters the items of an account, and 
then passes it to the customer. Uouvier, 

PJlSSJt (pas-saO, ct- [Fr.] Fast : — out of use. Smith, 

pAssed (pAst), i. Sc p, from pass. Sec Pass. 

Passed midshipman, a midshipman wlio, having 
sustained an examination, is advanced to higher rank. 

! PAs'S^N-^gR, n. One who passes, or is on his 
way ; a traveller ; a wayfarer. Milton. Sidney, 

Passevger pigeon, one of a species of pigeons which 
fiy in docks from place to placo in quest of food ; Co- 
lumba migratorta, or Ectopistes migratoria, H'Uson , — 
Passenger falcon, a migratory hawk. Ainsworth, 

PASSE-PAR-TOUT (pis-par-td'), n, FFr,, from 
passer, to pass, and par-tout, every where.] 

1. A master-key ; a pass-key. Landais, 

2. {Engraving.) A plate or a block of wood, 

having its centre entirely cut out, and a border 
or ornamental design engraved round the outer 
part, which serves as a frame to what may be 
placed in the centre. Brande. 

pAss'IiR, n. One who passes. 

PAss'lgR-BY, n. One who passes by. Coleridge. 

PJS'SR-RE^, n. pi, [L., .sparrows,] {Omith.) 
An order of birds includintj the classes Fissi- 
rostres, Tenuirostres, Dcntiiostres, and Coni- 
rostres- 

llflff Tlie class FUtsirostres inclmlos the families 
Caprimxklffidm, Hirundinidee, Coraciader, T^ogomdat, Al- 
cedinidat, and Meropidm*, the class Tenuirostres in- 
cludes the families Upupidw, Promrrapidir, Trochtlidm, 
Mrliphagida, and Certkidte ; the rhiss Dentirostrrs in - 
eludes the families Luadnidse, Turdidm, Muscicapidat, 
Ampelidte, and iJtmUdm ; tiie class Conirostres includes 
tlie families Corvtdm, Paradtseidm, Stumida, FrtngiJli- 
dm, CoUda, Musophagida, and Bucerotida, Cray. 

PAs'gi^-RlNB, a, [L. passerintts ; passer, a spar- 
row ; Fr. passerine.] ( Omith.) Of, or pertain- 
ing to, sparrows, or the Passeres, P, Cye, 

PA8'SJB)-rIne, n. (Omith.) A bird of the order 
Passeres*, a passerine bird. Brande, 

pAs-SI-bIXj'I-TY, n, |X, passibiUtasx It. paasi- 
hilith ; Sp, pasihiUdaa ; Fr. Quality 

of being passible ; passibleness. HakeweU, 

PAS'SI-BLB, a, f L. ; potior, passus, ta 

suffer ; It. pass^h ; Sp, pasible ; Fr. jMsstble.] 


That may feel or suffer ; susceptible of suffering 
or of impressions from external agents. 

Apollmarius . . . held even deity itself passible. Hooker. 

PAS'S{-BLE-NfiSS, n. Quality of being passible ; 
susceptibility of impressions ; passibility. 

pAs-SI-FLO ' RA, 71, ]L, passio, passion, andijlos, 
Jloris, a flower.] {Bot.) A genus of twining 
plants, with beautiful flow'ors ; — so named from 
a fancied resemblance between the parts of the 
flower and the emblems of our fcJaviour^s cruci- 
fixion; passion-flower. Gray, 

PAS' SIM, ad. [L.] Here and there; everywhere. 

pAss'ING, p, a. Going by ; proceeding : *— elaps- 
ing. — expiring: — surpassing; exceeding; ex- 
celling. “ A passing shame.’’ Shak. 

pAss'ING, ad. Surpassingly ; exceedingly, ^^Pasa- 
strange,” Shak. Passing ielx,** Milton. 

We learned our liege was pamng well. Gay. 

pAss'ING, n. The act of passing, or of going by. 

pAsS'lNG-BfiLL, n. The bell that was formerly 
rung or tolled at the hour of death, to obtain 
prayers for the passing soul ; — now used of the 
bell that is tolled at the death of a person. 

Prayers ascend 

To heaven in troops at a good man’s passing-bell. Bonne. 
f pAss'ING-LY, die?. Surpassingly; exceedingly. 
“ And did passingly please himself.” Camden, 

pAss'ING— NOTE, n't {Mus.) A note introduced 
between two other notes, to soften a distance or 
melodize a passage. Moore, 

PAs'SION (pash'uu), n, [L. passio (Gr. rdOos ) ; 
patior, passus, to suffer ; It. passi07xc ; Sp. jia- 
sion ; Fr. pawto?!.] 

1. An impression or effect caused by an ex- 
ternal agent ; that which is suffered or received ; 
— opposed to acti07i. 

When [a body is] set in motion, it is rather a jiassion thnn 
on action in it. JLoeke, 

2. Susceptibility of impressions from external 

agents ; passibleness. [ii.] Bacon. 

3. Suffciing; — emphatically, the last suffer- 
ing of Christ. 

To whom alwi he showed himself alive, after his piivnon, 
hy many iiitallihle proots ArU I. «*i. 

4. Mental feeling aecomnaniod with desire 
promxiting to action ; sensible effect of mental 
impression, distinguished from mere emotion in 
seeking relief or gratification beyond the emo- 
tion itself ; active emotion. 

passion, and apathy, and glory, and shame. MilUm. 

I’ake heed lest jitission sway 
Thy ludginent to du aught which (.Ise free will 
Would nut uduiit. Milton. 

6. Any mental feeling accompanied with de^ 
sire prompting to action ; any active emotion 
or ancction of the mind, as love, hatred, joy, 
grief, &c.: — resentment; anger. 

Of all base jutssions, fi'ar is most accurmMl. Shak. 
Tims 'while he spake, each passion dimmed hlu Ihce. 

I will apiieal to any man whether he finds ntit the natums 
emotion <it the huiue ptt'-'-ion In hhntielf whieh the iKK>t de« 
BCriliea in hib feigned iktuoiih. Dryden, 

6. Eager or vehement desire ; ardor ; zeal. 

Where statesmen are ruled by fiictlon and interest, they 
can have no iitmion fhr the glory of their eoun try, Addison. 

I 7. Love ; attachment ; affection. Dryden, 
lit,,, owned hit jumim fbt Atnestrit. Rowe, 

Syn. — See A ffeotion. 

t ^Aa^SI9N v, To be extremely agu 

tated, as with anger. Shak 

(jiXsh'i|ia-|iI), rt. [U, passionalls-, 
passio, passion ; Fr. pns.sioynwl.'l Relating to 
the passions : — influenced by passion ; pas- 
sionate. [ii-l JiiT, 

PAs'SlON-iJi-RY [Low L, ptis- 

simiaritts\ Ll passio, suffering; Sp. jortWiowaWo ; 
Old Fr. passionnaire.) A book describing the 

suflerings of saints and martyrs. Wurton, 

fAs'SIQN-ATE a, [It. passimiatot 

Sp. imasimado; Tr, pmswnnd,} 

1. Sieved bv passion; feeling or expressing 
mat commotton of mind ; highly excited ; ve 
nemeni; ; warm. ** i’’rtAJMO/ir«'e'arfeetio«.” Ihohn', 

Good injnfhi looked njpon thie ship of Nwb’e with a pair 
siomate eonevra fer ft* atwty. Rurmt. 

3. Easily moved to anger ; Irascible ; choler- 
ic ; hot-tempered; quick-tempered; angry. 

Zft is a v«fy aowimoa exprswrion, that Muoh a cma w vary 
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good-natured, but very pasmonnte. The expression, indeed, 
IS very good-natured to allow jmssionate people so much 
qiio-te'** *1 sM *l •n’c a pcutoivnate man deserves the least lu- 
u.i'.' .<■« ■ ' ' '■ II. ateele. 

Syn. — See Angry, Violent. 

fPAs'SION-ATE, V, a, 1. To affect with passion. 

Great pleasure, mixed 

That godly kmg and q.^.- 1 •• i. ■: # •/ v v / i . Spenser, 

2. To express passionately. Shak, 

PAS'SIQN-ATE-LY (pasli'un-at-le), ad. In a pas- 
sionate manner ; vehemently ; — angrily. 

PAS'SION-ATE-NESS, n. The state of being pas- 
sionate ; irascibility. Boyle. 

t PAS'SIONED (pish'und), a, 1. Moved by pas- 
sion ; violently altected. Spenser. 

2. Expressing passion ; impassioned. Spenser. 

PAS'SIQN-FLdW-glR (ik^sh'iin-flba-er), n. {Bot.) 
A twining plant, with showy flowers; Petssi-^ 
flora. — See Passiflora. (xray. 

PAS'SION-LESS, a. Not easily affected by pas- 
sion ; not easily moved to anger ; cool. Bp. HaU. 

PAs'SIQN-WEEK, n. The week immediately pre- 
ceding Easter ; — so called because in that week 
occurred the passion of our Saviour. Brands. 

PAs'SrVE (pSLs'siv), a. [L. passions ; patior^ pas- 
sns, to suffer ; It. passivo ; Sp. pasioo ; Fr. 
passif?^ 

1. llecciving im]>ression from external agents ; 
suffering ; not acting ; — opposed to active. 

The mind is wholly passive in the reception of all its sim- 
ple ideas. Locke. 

Ptmive virtues are of all others tlie severest and most 
sublime. Paleiu 

2. Suffering without resistance ; unresisting ; 
not opposing. “ Passive compliance.** Johnson. 

I know that we are '■■!,«« ' "»■ '• F-imch revolution- 

ists] a dull, sluggish -o , ■» ■‘. 1 , - id a v..,. by finding our 
situation tolerable. Jiurke. 

3. (Grain.) Noting a verb that represents its 

subject, or what the nominative expresses, as 
acted upon; as, “I am compelled'* \ Ccesar 
was slam** : — of, or pertaining to, a passive 
verb. ** Passive participle-** G. Brown. 

Paasioe commerce^ commerce carried on by foreign- 
ers in their own ships. See Active Comacebce* 

Passive obedience, (Civil pohttf.) quiet, unresisting 
subiiusuion to power, implying the denial of the right 
of rcmstaiicc, or the recognition of the duty to submit, 
in all cases, to the etisting government. — Pnsjrius 
prayer, among mystic diviiies, a suspension of the 
activity of the soul or intellectual faculties, and yield- 
ing only to the unpiilses of grace. — Passive principles, 
(Ckem.) eartli and water so called because their 
parts lire not so swiftly moved as those of spirits, oil, 
and salt. SuBi. Maunder, 

PAS'SIVE-LY (pUs'siv-l?), ad. 1. In a passive 
manner; unresistingly; inactively. JOryden. 

2. (Gram.) In the form of a passive verb. 

pAS'S{VB-NfeSS, n. The quality of being pas- 
sive; passibility. Bp. Taylor, WoUaston, 

Pi\S-SlV'l-TY, n. [L. passwitm, want of distinc- 
tion; li. pdssimtt\\ Vv. pasuLetv.l 

1, Passivenoss; passibility. [K.j Hammofid. 

2. The tendency of a bod^ to continue in a 

given state, whether of motion or of rest^ till 
disturbed by another body. Wnght. 

pAss'-KBY, n. A key that opens several locks; a 
master-key. Simmo7id8. 

pAss^^SS, a. Having no pass or passage. Cowley. 

pAss'mAn, pi. FAss'MfiN. A student who 
merely obtains a degree, without any distinc- 
tion. [Oxford XJniv., Eng.] N, A. Bev. | 

PASS'O-VER, ». and over.] 

1. A festival of the Jews, instituted in com- 
memoration of their providential deliverance 
on the night before thmr departure from E^pt, 
when the destroying angel, who put to death 
the first-born of the Egyptians, passed over the 
houses of the Hebrews, which had been pre- 
viously marked with the blood of the paschal 
lamb ; the feast of unleavened bread. E«s. xii. 

2. The sacrifice offered at the feast of the 
passover ; the paschal lamb. 2 Chron, xxx. 17- 

n. [Fr. passe-paroU.] (MU.) 
A command given at the head of an arny, 
passed from mouth to mouth to the rear. Smart. 

PAhb'PORT, n. [Fr, passe-port; passer, to pass, 
and a harbor, I e. a permission to leave a 


harbor. Bterrill. — It. passaporto; Sp. pasa- 
ported (Law.) (Litemational law), a document 
or paper carried by a merchant-vessel in time of 
war, to prove her nationality, and protect her 
from the belligerents ; a sea-pass ; a sea-letter. 
•~-(Amencan laze), a special instrument, in- 
tended for the protection of American vessels 
against the Barbary powers ; — commonly called 
a Meditenanean pass ; — a permission, granted 
in time of war, for the removal of persons or 
effects from a hostile country. — (European 
law), a warrant of protection and authority to 
pass from one countiy or place to another, 
granted to a person by the competent officer. 

Burrill. Brande. 

A foreigner who wishes to leave foe country where he has 
been residing generally obtains his passpoi t from the minis- 
ter, or agent, or consul of his own state. . . . The only civil- 
ized countries in which nassports arc not required are the 
British Islands and the United States of N. America. P. Cite. 

pASS'WORD (pis'wurd), n. A secret word to be 
given before a person is permitted to pass, as 
tlirough military stations, in a secret society, 
&c. ; a watchword ; a countersign. Qu. Rev. 

pAsS'WORT (pis'wiirt), n. (Bot.) A plant ; palsy- 
wort. Booth. 


t PAs'SY-M3EA§'yRE (i^'se-mSzhV)» 
samezzo ; passo, a step, and mezzo, middle.] An 
old, slow, and stately dance. Shak. 


pAst (12), p. a. & a. [From pass . — See Pass, and 
Passed.] Having formerly been ; neither pres- 
ent nor future ; not to come ; spent ; gone by ; 
ended. “ For several months past.** Swijt. 


pAst, n. 1. The time gone by ; past time. 

The past is all by death possessed. Fenton. 

2. Any thing that is past, or that portion of a 
thing that is past. 

One sufficient reason why we should occupy ourselves 
with the wosi! of our language is, because the present is only 
iiitelligiblo in foe light of the past, often a veiy remote i>ast 
indeed. Trench. 

pAst, prep. 1. Beyond ; further than the extent 
or reach of. “ Past cure.*' Shak. 

What’s gone, and what’s past help. 

Should DC past gnef. Shak. 

2. Above ; more than ; exceeding, [r.] Bacon. 

Bows not past three quarters of a yard long. Spenser. 

It is sometimes Incorrectly used for by, “ To 
go past.** Mrs* Hemans* 

PASTE (past), n» [Gr. irrfurj? ; Ttaards, besprinkled, 
salted ; Tfiiacta, to sprinkle ; L., It., ^ Sp. pasta ; 
Old Fr, paste ; Fr- piite^ 

1. A viscous and tenacious mixture, as dough 
for bread, or earthy substances mixed to the con- 
sistence of dough, for pottery and porcelain. 

Ue . . . raises paste better than any woman. Addison, 

2. Any cement having the power of holding 
the particles together, as gum, boiled flour, &c. 

3. A substance composed chiefly of silex, 

potash, borax, and oxide of lead, used in mak- 
ing artificial gems ; strass. ^ Cre. 

4. (Min.) The mineral substance in which 

other substances are embedded. Maunder, 

6. (Com.) An inspissated juice of licorice, 
or of other vegetables. Simmonds. 

PASTE, V. a. [t. PASTED ; pp. PASTING, PASTED.] 
To cement or fasten writh paste. Locke, 

PASTE'BOARD (pSst'bSrd), n. 1. A kind of thick, 
stiff paper, made of several sheets of paper 
pastea one on another, or by macerating paper 
and casting it in moulds, Addison. 

2. A board on which dough is rolled out for 
pastry. Simmonds. 

PASTB^BOARD, a. Made of pasteboard- 


PAs'T^L, n, [Fr., from Old Fr. paste^ paste.] 

1, A crayon made of a paste composed of 
coloring matter and gum water; — sometimes 
(incorrectly) written pastil. Brande. 

% A blue dye-stuff obtained from woad, or 
XsaJtJs ii^wteria. , . ^ 

3. (Bot.) The ^l 2 mtXsat% 8 tmetona.Dunghson, 

pAs'T^JRN, n. [Old Fr. pasturon ; Px*,pdturon.] 

1. The part of a horse*s leg between the lower 

joint and the coronet. Farm. Ency. 

2. t A kind of shoe ; a patten. Pryden. 

pAs'T®RN-*JQINT^ n. Lower joint of a horse's leg. 

pjasTTCCJO (p^s-tlch'yo), n. \Xt.] 


1. An olio ; a medley. Warton. 

2. (Pai?it.) A picture painted by a master in 

a style dissimilar to that in which he generally 
painted. Bra?ide, 

3. (Mus.) An opera the music of which is se- 
lected from dilierent composers. Moore. 

PAS'T{L, V. a. To fumigate with pastils. Qu. Rev, 

PAS'TIL, ». \lit. pasUUus ; IX. pastillo ; Bp. pa$~ 
tilla; Er. pastille.] 

1. (PAarwoc^.) A kind of lozenge. Braside. 

2. A composition of aromatic substances, 
used in fumigation. — See Pastel. Pmiglison. 

pAs~ tXlle n. [Fr.] A composition used in fumi- 
gation: — a lozenge; pastil. — See Pastil. Vre. 

pAs'tIiME, n. [pass and time. — It. passatempo ; 
Sp. pasatiempo ; Fr. passe-temps.] That which 
serves to make time pass agreeably; amuse- 
ment; entertainment; sport; diversion; play, 
“Luxury, recreation, und pastime.** Watts. 

« To what grand moral purposes Bishop Butler 
turns the word pa:>ttme, . . . obliging it [the world] to 
own thiit its amusements and pleasures do not really 
satisfy The mind, and fill it as w'lth the sense of abid- 
ing and satisfying joy. They are only paatimes ; they 
serve only, as this ivord confesses, to pass away the 
time, to prevent it fiom weigliing an intolerable bur- 
den on men’s hands.” Trench, 

Syn. — See Amusement. 

t pAs'tIme, V. 71. To sport ; to recreate, Hicloet. 

pAs-TI-JrA'Cjt, n. [L.] (Bot.) A genus of bi- 
ennial plants, with spindle-shaped roots; the 
parsnip. Gray. 

PAs'TOR, 71. [L. ; pasco, pastas, to feed ; It. 

pastore ; Sp. pastor ; Fr. pasteur,] 

1. A shepherd. 

The pastor shears their hoary beards. 

And eases ot their hair the loaden herds. Drydm. 

2. A minister who has the charge of a parish, 

or flock ; a clergyman. liooker. 

Syn. — See Clergyman. 

pAs'TOR-A^E, n. The office or jurisdiction of a 
pastor ; pastorate. Moiith. Rev. 

PAS 'TQ-R a L, a. [L. pastoralis ; pastor, pastcris, 
a shepherd ; It. jjmtorale ; Sp. Fr. ^storal.] 

1. Of, or pertaining to, shepherds ; rural; rus 

tic. Past07'al maTiTLcrs,** Gibbmu 

2. Describing the life of shepherds, or rural 
life. “ The pastoral poems of v irgil.’* Brande. 

3. Of, or pertaining to, a pastor; relating to 
the care of souls. “ Pastoral c&je.** Burnet. 

Pastoral staff, the official staff of a bishop, arch- 
bishop, abbot, &c. Fairholt. 

Syn.— -See Rural. 

pAs'TO-RAL, 71. 1. A poem descriptive of shep- 
herds and their occupations, or of a country 
life ; an idyl ; a bucolie. 

There ought to bo the some difference hetween pastorals 
and elegies, as between tho life of the country and the court. 

Ji afsA. 

2. A book relating to the care of souls. XXerbert, 

pAs- TO-RA 'LJE, 71. [It.] 

1. {Mus.) A soft, rural air or movement, gen- 

erally in -I or in ^ measure, and proceeding 
much by alternate crotchets and quavers, like 
the Sicilian 0 . X^ight, 

2. A kind of dance or figure in a dance. Smart, 

pAs'TQ-RAL-LY, ad. 1. As living in, or belong- 
ing to, the country. “ Pastorally sweet.** Smart. 

2, In the manner of a pastor. MiltoTi. 

pAs'TOR-ATE, n. 1. The state, office, or juris- 
diction o’f a pastor ; pastorship. Tooke. 

2. The bony of pastors in a place. Ec, Rev. 

PAs'TQR-LSsS, a. Destitute of a pastor. Alien, 
pAs^TOE— LIKE, a. Becoming a pastor. Milton, 
pAs'TQR-lIng, n. An inferior pastor. Bp. Ball. 
pAs'TQR-LY, a. Becoming a pastor- Milton, 

pAs*TQR-SHIp, n. The state, office, or rank of » 
pastor ; pastorate. Bp. BuU, 

PAs'TRY, n. [It. pasficceria; pasta, dough or 
paste Old Tr.pastisseTne ; Fr. pAtisserie.] 

1. Food ma& of paste or dough, as pies, 
puddings, tarts, &c. 

2. t The room where pastry is made. Shak. 

, PAS'TRY-COOK (pas'trf-kClk), 7i. One who makes 
1 and sells pastry. AHwtAnot. 
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PASTRY-MAN 

PAS'TRY-MAN, w. One wlio sells articles of 
pastry’ Addison, 

PAst^I>-RA-BLE (pist'ya-rat-bl), a. Fit for past- 
ure, or that may be used for pasture, Blackstone, 

pAst^V-RAC^E, 71. 1. The business or the act of 
pasturing cattle. ^etiser. North, 

2, Land appropriated to pasture ; grazing or 

pasture-land; pasture. Addison, 

3. Grass for feed. Arbuthnot. 

PAst%^RE (pdst'yur, 2-1:), n. [Low L., It., % Sp. 
•jmstm'ity from L’. pasco^ pastns, to feed; Old 
Fr. pastu7'e ; Fr. pMure,^ 

1. Food of cattle, taken by grazing; grass, as 

eaten by cattle ; pasturage. Milton, 

2. Land grazed by cattle ; pasturage, 

3. t Human culture ; education. The first 

pastures of our infant age.” Dryden, 

PAst'URE (pist'jur), v. a. [L pastxtred ; pp. 
PASTURING, PASTURED.] To Supply with past- 
urage ; to turn out to pasture ; to graze. Fuller. 

PAsT'yRE, «. 71. To eat grass from the ground; 
to graze. “ His pasturi7ig herds,” MiUon, 

pAsT'URE-LAND, n. Land appropriated to past- 
ure ; pasture. Congreve. P, Cyc, 

li PAS'TY, or PAS'TY [pSs'te, S. W. E. F. Ja, K. 
Wr . ; ’pas'te, P. Sm. IFb.lf 7t, [Old Fr. past ^ ; 
Fr. patej paste, dough.] Venison or other 
meat beaten to a pulp, highly seasoned, en- 
closed in paste, and baked without a dish. Shak. 

PAS'TY, a. Resembling paste. Maunder. 

PAT, a. [But. pa$\ Ger. pass *^ — referred by 
Waehter to Fr. propos CL. proposii 2 m)t pur- 
pose.] Fit ; apt ; pertinent , exactly suiting. 

Zuinglius dreamed of a text wliich he fouud very pat to 
hia doctnne of the euchanat. Auitriniry. 

pAT, ad. Fitly ; ai)tly ; in a manner exactly 
suitable. “ Now might I do it pat.” Shak. 

He could find no word to come pat [in hia verae]. Swi/i* 

pAt, n. [Old Fr. hat, a blow, Skinner. — Fr, 
patte, a foot. Johnso7i. — It may by a metath- 
esis be no other than the word tap, a gentle 
blow. Todd.'] 

1. A light, quick blow ; a tap ; a rap ; a dab. 

Ho would not for the world rebuke 

Beyond a pat the achool-boy duke. Lloyd. 

2. A small lump or mass ; a dab. Johnso7i. 

PAT, V. a. \i. PATTED ; pp. patting, patted.] 
To strike lightly ; to tap j to dab ; to rap. Baco7i. 

Gay pais my ahoulder, aud you vanlah quite. Pops. 

PA-tA' CAtn. [Sp.] SeePATACOON. Velazquez. 

PA~tA^HB * (pa-tAsh'), n. [Fr., from It. ^atascia.] 

1. A small vessel used for conveying men, 

stores, or orders, from one ship or one place to 
another. Ainsworth. 

2. A kind of stage-coach. Simmoyids. 

pAT-A-CddN', n. rSp. patacon ; Fr. patayon.] 

1. A Spanish silver coin of the value of 4s. 
$d. sterling; the Spanish dollar. Ai7iswo7'th. 

2. The Algerine name for the piastre, valued 
at Is. 6d. sterling (about $0.36). Sim7no7id$. 

PAT-A-60'N[-AN, n. {Geog.) A native or an in- 
habitant of Patagonia. Murray, 


PAT-A-RE'm6, n. (Mil.) 
movable chamber. 


A small swivel with a 
Stocqueler. 

PAT-A-vIn'I-TY, n. [L. patavinitas ; Pataviujn ; 
It. ^atavinita { Fr. patavinite,] A term used by 
critics to denote a peculiarity of the diction of 
Livy, the Roman historian, a native of Pata- 
vium, or Padua; — hence applied to the use of 
local words in speaking and writing. Brande. 

pAtch, «. [Of uncertain etymology. — It. pezsso ; 
Fr. pi^ce, a piece. Johnsem. — Tooke refers to 
A» S. pweem^ to deceive by false appearances, 
or by imitation, and says, ‘‘They who put 
patches on a little breach, to hide it, are careful 
that the color shall nearly as possible resemble 
that upon which they put it.”j 

1, A piece sewed on to coxier a hole. 

Patches set upont a little breaMsh. Shede. 

If the ahoe be ripped, otpateJics put, 

He '8 wounded* see the piaster on hi# Ibot JDryden. 

2. A piece of any thing used to cover or re- 
pair a breach. Wright. \ 
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3. A piece inserted in mosaic or variegated 

work ; a part. Locke. 

4. A small or distinct piece, as of land. “A 

little patch of ground.” Shak. 

Near to this dome is found s patch of qreen. 

On Vflucli the tnbe their gambols do display. Shenstone. 

5. A small piece of black silk, formerly worn 
on the face by ladies, for ornament. Aildison. 

6. A kind of printed and glazed cotton cloth 
used for curtains, covering furniture. «Scc. ; cop- 
perplate. 

7. A rogue; a knave; a paltiy or beggaily 

fellow. “Thou scurvy ! ” [r.] Shak. 

8. An ill-natured, disobliging person: — a 

fool. [Local, Eng.] Wright, 

9. A child*s clout. [West of Eng.] Wnght. 

patch, V. a. li. PATCHED ; pp. patching, 
PATCHED.] 

1. To sew on a piece or pieces to cover a hole ; 
to mend by sewing on a piece or pieces, Locke. 

2. To repair by fastening on a piece or pieces ; 
to mend clumsily or hastily. 

Patch an old building, not a new create. Dryden. 

3. To serve as a patch. 

O. * * ''ll ill which held the world in awe 

' 1 wall to expel the wintei’s flaw. Shah. 

4. To decorate, as the face, with a piece or 

pieces of black silk. Stoift. 

Several ladies, who 2^cached both sides of their faces. ArWiion. 

5. To make or construct with pieces or shreds ; 
— often followed by up. 

Wc shall but^ateZt vp the story. Jialeigh. 

6. To dress in a party-colored coat. 

To patch upon, to hl^oe. [EastofEug.J Wnght. 
pAtch'^:d-LY, ad. With patches. TJdal. 

PATCH'jpR, n. One who patches or botches. 

PATCH 'Jp-RY, n. Bungling work; botchery ; 
knavery, ‘[u.] ShaJz. 

pAtgh'-Ice, n. Pieces of ice, in the sea, over- 
lapping or nearly joining each other. Si7n7nonds. 

pAtCH'1NG-LY, ad. In the manner of a patch ; 

so as to dissemble. Fox, 

PATCH-du'LY, n. A perfume obtained from 
'Podostema patcJiouli, an Indian herb. Clarke. 

PATCH'WORK (pdch'wUrk), n. 1. Work com- 
posed of various pieces sewed together. Pope. 
My clothes . . . looked like the patchwork, Sic^i't, 

2. Any things made of pieces clumsily put to- 
gether ; any thing patched up. Svufi. 

pAtciPY, a. Full of patches. Athenaru77i. 

PATE, 71. [Of uncertain etymology. — L-festa^ 
the hend, or L.patiTia, a pan; Fr. trte. Skm^ 
ner. — Perhaps Old Fr paste paste, 

or dough. Richai'dson — Perhaps corrupted 
from L. caput, the head. Todd,] 

1. The head ; — now used only in contempt or 

ridicule. , Spenser. Shak. Yotmg, 

2. The skin of a calrs head. Wright. 

PATE (pa-t5'), n. [Fr.] (Fort.) A kind of plat- 
form surrounded by a parapet, and having noth- 
ing to flank it, Brande 

PAT'^D, a. Having a pate ; — used only in com- 
position ; as, “ Loxi^’paied.” Johnson. 

PAT-^1-FAc'TION, n. [L. paiefaHio\ puteo, to 
open, and./oefo, to make.] I'he act of laving 
open or manifesting; a disclosing or making 
known ; declaration ; revelation, [it.] Pearsotu 

PA-TJth^L.^, n,; pi. I* pa tJSl'zas; Eng, 

|X., dim, of patina, a pan.] 

1. (Anat.) A small, rounded bone in the fore 
part of the knee ; the knee-pan. Ihmglison. 

2. (Conch.) A genus of gasteropodous mol- 
lusks, having a conical shell ; the limpet. 

Eng. Cyc. 
Wright. 


Z. A little vase. 


Pi^-TjBL'LI-F(5RM, a, fL. patem, a small pan, 
and forma, form.] Having the form of a pan 
or dish, or like the knee-pan. Smith. 

pAt'IJIL-lIte, n, [L, peUeUa (narhvn, a plate), 
and Gr. a atone.] (Pm.) The fossil re- 
mains of the patella or limpet. Vre. 

PAT'JgN, n. [L. patina, or patents (Gr. itardvn ) ; 
It. |r Zp.pntemi ; Fr. pathwA 
1. A plate. Patens of bright gold.” Shak. 


2. (Eccl.) In the Roman Catholic Church, a 
vase which serves to cox’er the chalice. — in 
the English Church, the vessel for the conse- 
crated bread. — Written also patin. Brande. 

PAT'jpN-CY, 71. The quality or the state of being 
patent; openness. Osbotme, 16<58, 

II PAT'^NT, or PA'TP^NT [pJlt'ent, S. P. J. E. F. 

K. Sm. R. O. Wb . ; pat'ent or pa't^nt, JV. Ja. C. 
\Vr.], a. [L. pateo, pate7is, to be open ; It., Sp. 
Fr. pate7ite.] 

1. Open ; apparent ; plain ; obx’ious ; mani- 

fest; conspicuous, “Proofs . . . only to 
Almighty God.” Snlkeld, 1613. 

2. Open to the perusal of all, and conferring 
some exclusive light or privilege; as, “ Letter* 
patent.” — See Letter. 

*.{’i i.T T, Titr”) 

— i» <■ M III ‘ ■ r I' “f ' 1 1' I ' I I' H ii' to 
open viewi V ■ . f 1 -.i : i ■ o » ■.. < b !!■ i. "i* 

usually dm “.I I. I • .iiii " . i; . -l '«. • n '>■. -u ..m t- 
at large. Ltuvkiitoac, 

3. Appropriated by letters patent. “ A pat- 

&nt commodity.” Morthner. 

4. Noting any thing patented ; as, “ A %mte7it 
medicine ” ; ** A patent lock.” 

5. (Bot^ Open, or spreading, as a leaf. Gray, 

“ This word, when an adjective, is l>y Dr. 
Kenrick, W. Johnston, and Buchanan pronounced 
with the a long, ah in paper', but by Mr, Sheridan, Mr. 
Scott, Dr. Ash, Mi. Perry, and Eiitick, short, as in 
pat. But when tJio woid js a substantive, it is pro- 
nounced with tile a slioit by Mr. Nares and all those 
oithoepists, except Buchanan. That the adjective 
should by some be pronounced wilh the a lun^, is a 
remnant ot that analogy wliich ouffht to prevail in all 
w'ords of this kind ; but the unilornuty with winch 
the substantive is pronounced with rhea short, pre- 
cludes all hope of alteration.** Walker. 

(I PAT'gNT, n. [It., Sp., A Fr. A grant 

made by the governmeiii or the sovereign of a 
country, to some person or persons, of some 
privilege, pioputv. or authority, or of the ex- 
clusive '.•i'l'- ;o new invention, discovery, 
or improvement. Bxm'ill, Brande 

II PAT'^NT, t>. a. p. PATENTED ; pp. PATENTING; 
PATENTED.] To grant or secure by patent. 

The thing patented must be a new and useful invention, 
discovery, or Improvement. Jkmner. 

[| pAt'JPNT-A-BLE, a. That may bo patented. 

Dr. Flagg. Judge Crunch. 

I pAT-^JN-TEE', 71. One to whom a patent^ is 
grunted. Bouricr. 

I PAT'PNT-OP-PICE, n. An office ^or the grunt- 
ing of patents. Shtifntmds. 

|{ pAt'^IINT— rIoiiT, 71. A right granted or <!OU- 
ferred by a patent. BurrW. 

II PAt'|;NT-RGlL§!, n. pi. (Eng. Imic.) Rolls 
containing the records of letters patent. lUmulL 

pAT'E-RA,n.\ pi, pHt* [L., from pateo, 
to be open.] 

1, A goblet ; a broad bowl. (hHtbo. 

2. (Arch.) A circular flat ornament. Weak. 

PA-l’kR'NAI^, a. [L. patcimuax pater, a father; 
\i.puternak\ Sp. paternal x Vr.paterneL] 

1. Of, or pertaining to, a father; fatherly; kind. 

** Paternal care.” Shak. 

2. Derived from one's father; hereditary. 

** His pafenutl estate,” Dryden. 

Syn.— Fatherly, from the Anglo Saxon, is a more 
fftintliar and stronger u*rm tlmu paternal, which 1# 
from the T.atiii. Paternal eoveruuu'rit ; jutheilii kind- 
ness; kmd treatment or feohiig; henditary title. -- 
See Patiierdv. 

P.\-Ti£R'NAL-LY, ad. In a paternal manner. 

P^-tER'^NJ-TY, n. [L, putemitas ; paternus^ pa- 
ternal ; It. mtemitu ; Sp. paterfiidad ; Fr. da- 
temiie.] Tiie quulity, atate, or relation of a 
father; fathership; fatherhood. The divine 

paternity.” Waierlmid. 

PA ' TER^'JfdS * n. [L., our Father,] 

1. ‘The Lord’s* prayer. Ikmne. 

2, An ornament in the shape of beads, xist^d 

on bands, astragals, ealled IW»m it* 

reaemhlanee to a rosary. Francis. 

pAth (07), n, ; pi, pXtiis. [A. 8, path, pntha ; 

Dut. pud 1 >!id. Ger. pjat^ phud ; Oer. pfad. — 
Sanso. pathu. — Htehamsm derives it from A, H. 
jHcfhian, to tread; Liddell f Scott from Gr. 
xar/w, to tread ; yrhrou a path,] 
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PATRIOTIC 


1. A road or way trodden, or made by treading. 

The undergrowth 

Of Pnd tanpi’nr ^*id up^nlexed 

All 'iirti o* in «i *»“ 'I I'i • |i : •.! .t way. Milton, 

2. A way ; a track ; a course ; a passage. 

On the glad earth the gulden aee renew, 

And thy great iathei *b iiath to heaven pursue. JDryden. 

The liatAs otiglory lead but to the grave. Gt ay. 

gya, — Path IS a beaten track, or foot-way, less 
travelled than a public road , a track is a new padi, or 
less than a path ; a way is a comprehensive term for 
any line of tiavel or conveyance. A foot path ; a pub- 
lic or a private way ; a public or turnpike road , a 
narrow passage ; the traeh of a horse. — See WAY. 

PATH, V. a. \i. PATH*ED ; pp, PATHING, PATHED.] 
To make a path for, or to conduct in a path. 

From thy neighboring hills her passage 

Way doth path, Dtayton, 

PATH, V, n. To go or walk in a path ; to go abroad. 

PATH-?: MAT'IC, (i- [Gr. TtadypariKdi \ irddppaj suf- 
fering, disease.] Of, or pertaining to, disease or 
suffering. [E..J CJialmers. 

PA-TH^T'JC, ? a, [Gr. -KaOrjriKdgi -n-dOof, pas- 

PA-THET'I-CAL, ) sion ; h, patheticus ; It. <Sr Sp. 
‘patetico ; Fr. pMetique.'] 

1. 't* Showing passion ; passionate. FuUer, 

2. Affecting" or exciting the passions or feel- 
ings, — particularly sorrow, pity, eonmassion, 
or sympathy; touching; moving; affecting; 
melting; tender. “ Job’s plaint.” Burns, 

Pathetic muscle, (Anat.) the oblique superior muscle 
of the eye. Pathetic nerve, the smallest encephalic 
nerve. Danglison, 

PA-THfiT'l-CAL-LY, ad. In a pathetic manner. 

PA-THfiT'l-CAL-NfiSS, n. The quality of being 
pathetic. BlachwaU, 

PATH'rLY, n. A fly found in footpaths. 

PATH'IC, n. [Gr. vafiiKdg ; L. pathicm,]^ A cata- 
mite." Drayton, 

PATH'Ij^SS, a. Having no path; untrodden. 

Citizens of pathless woods.* Sandt/s, 

PA-TH<)9*?-NY, n. [Gr. n&Bog, suffering, and 
yiveerts, Origin; Fr. pathofffhiie,'] (Med,) That 
branch of pathology which relates to the pro- 
duction and development of disease. DungUson. 

PA-TH0G-NQ-Mr)N'lO, a, [Gr. iraBoyviapaviKos, 
skilled in judging of diseases; suffbrii^, 
and yvispoviKog, skilled; yiyud^cKia, to know; It. 
patognomonico ; Sp. pcdognomico ; Fr. patho- 
gmimnique.’l (Med.) Noting symptoms which 
are peculiar to, or characteristic of, certain dis- 
eases. Dunglison, 

PA-THOG'^NQ-MY, n, [Gr. n&Oog, passion, and 
'yviapyj, a token or sign.] The expression of the 
passions ; the science of the signs by which the 
passions are indicated. Combe. 

pATn-0-Ii6i51*|C, } [Gr, iraOoXoyiKog, able 

pATII-0-hr)^'l-CAL, S to treat of diseases; It. ^ 
Sp. paiologico;' Fr. pMologique, — See Pa- 
thology.] Pertaining to pathology. Dunglison. 


PA'TieNCE (pa'shens), 71. [L. patientia; patior, 
patiens (Gr. 7rd(r;^<t), eiruduv), to suffer; It. pazi~ 
enza ; Sp. ^ Port, padencia ; Fr. patience.] 

1. The quality of being patient ; the power or 
the act or Mitering or bearing quie^j, or with 
equanimity, any eiil, as toil, pain, affliction, or 
provocation ; calm endurance. 

The king-bevoramp graces, 

Devotion, j^aOSMce, courage, fortitude. Shak, 

Let ua run with luxttence the race that la set before us. 

Meb. xii. 1. 

He surely is moat at want of anothcFs patience who has 
none of his own. Lavater , , 

2. Perseverance ; constancy or persistence in 

labor or exertion ; diligence. | 

He learnt with patience and with meekness taught. Harte, 

3. The quality, or the act, of expecting long, 
without complaint, anger, or discontent. 

The husbandman waiteth for the precious fruit of the 
earth, and hath long patience for it. Jam. v. 7. 

Have patience with me, and 1 will pay thee all. Matt. xviu. 26. I 

4. (Bot.) A species of dock ; Rumex patien- 

tia ; — so called from the slowness of its opera- j 
tion as a medicine. Loudon. 

Patience dock, {Bot.) a local name, in England, for 
Polygonum bistoHa, tlie young shoots of which arej 
used for gieens. Loudon. 

Syn.— Patience lies in the manner and temper in ! 
bearing pain and sufibring ; endurance, in the act. 
Fortitude is allied to comage on the one hand, and to 
patience and resignation on the other, being a resist- 
ance to evil, rather than submission to it. Resigna- 
tion implies religious submission. Patience under suf- 
fering , endurance of pain ; forUtude to sustain severe 
trials ; perseverance m a virtuous course ; resignation 
to the dispensations of Providence. 

PA'TI^NT (pa'shent), a. [L. fattens ; patior, to 
suffer ; It. paziente ; Sp. paciente ; Fr. pettimt.] 

1. Suffering or enduring calmly or with equa- 
nimity any evil, as toil, pain, affliction, or provo- 
cation ; calm ; submissive ; quiet ; unresisting. 

Patient in tribulation.** Rom. xii. 12. 

Comfort the feeble-minded, support the weak, be patient 
towaids all men. 1 Tkesa. v. 14. 

2. Persevering ; persistent ; constant in ex- 
ertion; diligent; continued. 

Whatever I have done is due to patient thought Fewton. 

3. "Waiting or expecting long without com- 
plaint or discontent ; not hasty, impetuous, or 
over eager ; resigned ; unrepinmg. 

Not; patient to expect the turns of fate. Prior, 

PA'TIJeiNT, n. 1. That which receives impressions 
from external agents; — opposed to agent. 

When a smith with a hammer stilkes a piece of iron, the 
haniiiicr and the smith an* both agents or subjects of action: 

. . . the iron is the patient^ or the subject of passion, in a 
philosophical sense, because it receives the operation of the 
agont* crtiFm 

Malice is a passion so impetuous and precipitate, that it 
often Involves the agent and the patient. Gov, oj the Tmaue. 

2. A person suffering under disease ; — com- 
monly used as a correlative to physician. Shak. 

A pUyscian uses various methods for the recovery of sick 
persons; and. though all of them are disagreeable, his pa- 
tienis are never angry. Addison* 

t PA'TIJPNT (pa'sh^nt), v. a. To compose to pa- 
tience. “ Patient yourself.** Shak. T, More. 


FA-THi'lL'O-^'tST, n. [It. & Sp. patohgista ; Fr. 
^pathologme,] One versed in patholo^, or the 
doctrine of diseases. Dtmglison. 

PA-THf>L'9-9^Y, n, [Gr. ndOog, suffering, and 
'Xbyog, a discourse ; It. ^ Sp. patologia ; Fr. p<i- 
tkologie.] (Med.) That branch of medieme 
which treats of the nature and differences of 
diseases, their causes, symptoms, and effects; 
the doctrine of diseases. Dwxglison, 


PJ$TH^>^P<JR '14 (|>ath-o-p 6 *ya)» n. [Gr. TtaOomtta ; 
itdOog, passion, and notfo, to make.] A 

figure by which the passions arc moved. Crabb. 

PA'TH^S, n. [Gr. nAOog ; haOav, to suffer.] 

That which excites emotions, — especially tender 
emotions, as pity, compassion, or sympathy ; 
vehemence or warmth of feeling ; passion. 

Where did we ever find sorrow flowing fbrth in aucTt a 
naturat, prevailing piuAoi, aa in the iiMnenlndon* of Jer- 
emy? Aoitm* 


PATH'wAY, n. A p»thj a nmow way to be 
passed on foot. Shak, 

t fAt'I-BLE, a, [L. patzbiUs.J That may be suf- 
fered; tolerable; endurable* Baxley. 


FA-TtB’U-14-RY, a. [Fr. patxbulaxre, from L. 
^patibuium, a gibbet.] Of, or pertaining to, a 
gibbet or gallows, [r*] Baxley, 


PA'TI^INT-LY, ad. In a patient manner; with 
patience, calmness, equanimity, or constancy. 

pAt'IN, n. (Eccl.) A vessel used in the eucha- 
rist; a paten. — See Paten. Bp. Taylor. 

pJt'LJVA, n. [It., from L. patina (Gr. rrordw/], 
a dish.] (Nximismatics.) The fine rust with 
which coins become covered by lying in certain 
soils, and which, like varnish, is preservative 
and ornamental ; — also written pattn. Brande, 

pAt'IjY, ad. Fitly ; aptly ; suitably. Basrow. 

PAT'NJPSS, n. Quality of being pat ; fitness ; apt- 
ness; suitableness; appropriateness. Barrow. 

PATOIS (pat-wa'), n. [Fr., from L. patrius, of a 
father. Menage.] A dialect peculiar to the 
peasantry or lower classes ; a rustic or provin- 

[ cial dialect. Bran^ 

PA'TRE^ CQS^-SQRKp'tI, pi [L., Conscript 
Fathers ; paires, fathers, i. e. the original sen- 
ators, and conscripti, the enrolled.] The sena- 
tors of ancient Rome. Wm, Smith, 

pA'TRI-^L, a, lt.patrxa, one *8 country.] (Gram,) 
Denoting a family or race ; gentile. Andrews, 

pA'TRI-al, n, (Gram,) A noun derived from 
the name of a country, and denoting an inhab- 


itant of that country ; as, L. Troas, a Trojan 
■woman ; L. Macedo, a Macedonian, Andrews, 

PA'TR1-AR€H (p3,'tre-ark), 7i. [Gr. Trarptdpxvsi 
irarpid; Trwrjfp, a father, a race, a family, and 
dp^ti, supreme power ; L. patriarcha ; It. ^ Sp. 
patt ittrea ; Fr. patriarchs^ 

1. The father and ruler of a family ; one who 

governs by paternal right ; — applied particu- 
larly to the heads of families in the early his- 
tory of the human race, and especially to the 
ancestors of the people of Israel dovm. to the 
time of Moses. P. Cyc, 

2. (Fed) A dignitary superior to an arch- 
bishop ; the eccl^iastical chief of a diocese in- 
cluding several provinces. 

The Gieek ehureh is at present governed by four jaafn- 
aicJis. namely, those of Constantinople, Jerusalem, Antioch, 
and Alexandria. P* t'gc. 

3. A dignitary among the Jews, whose chief 
business was to instruct the people. Lond, Ency, 

PA-TRJ-AR'j0HAL (pa-tre-ar'k.^l), a, [It. patri’. 
arcale*, patridrea, a patriarch; Sp. pcdriarcal\ 
Fr. patriarchal.] Pertaining or belonging to a 
patriarch. “ PaJtriarchal power.’* Locke. 

Patriarchal cross, CH&r,) a cross the shaft of whicli 
is twice crossed, the lower arms being longer than 
the upper ones. London Ency. 

PA-TRT-AR'iCHATE (pa-tre-ar'ksiO, ?i. [It. patri- 
arcaio ; Sp. ’patnarcado ; Fr. patriarchate,] 
The office, dignity, rank, or jurisdiction of a 
patriarch ; pat^riarehship. Selde7z, 

+ PA'TRI-ARjCH-DOM, w. Patriarchate. Milton. 

PA-TR1-AR€H'IC, a. [Gr. ; L. potri- 

archicus; patriarcha, a patriarch.] Pertaining 
to a patriarch ; patriarchal. Bryant. 

PA'TRI-ARJCH-ISM, 71. Patriarchal state or re- 
ligion. Ch, Ob. 

PA'TRI-ARjCri-SHlP, n. Patriarchate. Ayliffe. 

PA'TRI-AR-jGHY, n. [Gr. varpiap^ta,] Patriar- 
chate. ' Bi'cretoood. 

PA-TRP'CIAN (pa-trlsh'^n, 66), a. [L. patrioius ; 

f ‘ atres, fathers, or senators; It. ^ Sp. patricio; 
'r. patiicien,] Of, or pertaining to, the patri- 
cians ; noble ; senatorial ; not plcDeian./l<im>o?i. 

PA-TRl"CIAN (pa-trlsh'an), n. 1. (Roman Ant.) 
"One of th*e nobility ; a descendant of the first 
senators of Rome : — a nobleman. Brande. 

2. One who is versed in, or who adheres to, 
patristic theology, [r.] Coleridge, 

PA-TRl"CIAN-I§M (66), 77. The state of being a 
patrician ; the rank of patricians, Ec. Rev. 

PAT-RI-CI'GAL, a. [L. pater, patris, a father, 
and ceedo, "to kill.] Pertaining to parricide ; 
parricidal. — See Parricidal. Booth* 

PAT'RJ-CIde, n. [L. patricida ; pater, patris, a 
father, and ccedo, to kill; Old Fr. patricide.] 
The murderer or the murder of oiie*s own 
father; a parricide.-— See Parricide. Booth. 

pAt-RI-MO’N1-AL, a. [L. patrimonialis; patri** 
monium, patrimony; It. p(xtrimonialQ\ Sp- <^Fr. 
patrimonial] Pertaining to a patrimoiw ; pos- 
sessed by inheritance. Dryden. 

pAt-RI-MO’N(-AL-LY, ad. By way of patrimo- 
ny ; by inheritance.* Davenant. 

pAt^RJ-MQ-NY, 71. [L. patrimonhm ; It. ^ Sp. 
patHmoiiio ;*l?r. patrimoiTie.] 

1. A paternal or hereditary right or estate ; a 
right or an estate inherited from one’s ancestors. 
Their aldpa like wasted jmttriimnves show. , X>ryd&n. 
2. Formerly, a church estate. Lond, Ency. 

11 PA'TRI-OT [pa'ti§-at, S, W. P. J. E. F. Ja. K. 
Sm. R. ; pat'r$-qt, Wb. Rees ; pa'tre-ot or pat'r?- 
ot, Wr.], n. [Gr. irarpn&rijg, a fellow-countryman ; 
ti, patna, one’s native coun^ ; pater, patris, a 
father ; It. Sp. patriota ; Fr. patriots.] One 
who loves arid faithfully serves his country ; one 
who is patriotic. 

O, once again to freedom’s cause return ^ 

The pumot Tell, the Bmce of Bannockburn. CcmtpbeU. 
Pntrinta have toiled, and in their country’s cauae 
Bled nobly : and their deeds, as tliey deserve, 
l^ceive pwmd reconiponiKj. Oowper, 

II PA'TRI-QT, a. Actuated by the love of one’s 
country ; patriotic. Shenstone. 

(I PA-TRl-OT’JC, or PAT-RI-6T'IC [pa tr§-»t'ik, E 
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Ja. K. Sm, ; psit-re-ot'jk, J. F, R, Tr6.], a* [Gr. 
varoaariKds \ lu patnotiico; Sip. patnotico ; Fr, 
pidt'ioti/pee,'] Peitainiiig to, or full of, patriot- 
ism ; actuated by the love of one’s country ; as, 
** A patriotic citizen ” ; ** Pat7'iotic sentiments.” 

Doniila . . . df'cln.res, vrith sT'-cat patnotic vehemence, that 
he viljo .illona shak^pcare k*.i'*mnvr. and a learning with the 
ancu'iita, ought tu be iuukeii upon ab a detractor Irani the 
glory ot Gieat Lniain. Fanner. 

PA-TRl-OT'l-CAL, a. Patriotic, [a.] Clai-ke, 

n PA-TRl-OT'l-CAL-LY, ad. In a patriotic man- 
ner ; with patriotism. Bxtrke. 

II PA'TRJ-OT-ISM [pa'tre-oMzm, 5. W. P. J. E. F. 
Ja. K. Sm. R . ; i^t're-ot-iz«i, IT’A.], n, [It. pa- 
trioUisnio^t Sp. patrioiisfno\ Fr. patnotistne.'\ 
The quality of being patriotic; love of one’s 
country ; nationality ; civism. 

Patnottsm must be founded in great principles, and sup- 
ported by great virtues, BolingbroLe, 

Fatiiotism is the last refhge of a scoundrel. Johnson. 

PA-TRl-PAS'SIAN (pa-tre-pash^gin), n. [L. pater, 
patns, a father, and passio, passionis, passion ; 
Fr. patripassieii.’] {Eccl. Hist.) One of a sect 
that arose near the close of the second century, 
who held that God the Father himself suffered 
on the cross- Buck. 

PA-TRJ-PAS'SIAN-I§M, n. The tenets or doctrines 
of the Patripa'ssians. Clissold. 

PA-TRIS'TJC, ) [Tj. pater, a father; 

PA-TRXs'TI-C Ah, J Fr. patristiQXie.] Of, or per- 
taining to, the ancient fathers of the Christian 
church. JlaUam. 

t PA-TRC^'1-NATE, v. a. [L. patrocinor, patro- 
cinatiis ; Fr. patrociner.’\ To patronize ; to de- 
fend ; to support. Cotg7*ave. 

t Piy-TRO^-I-NA'TION, n. Patronage. Bp. Hall. 

t PAt'RO-CIn-Y, n. [L. patrociniuin ; patronus.] 
Patronage ; protection ; support. Waterhotise. 

P^l-TROL', V. n. [Sp. patTullar, paiullar\ Fr. 
patrouilier, to paw about, to paddle, as ivith the 
feet, to patrol ; patte, a paw. Diez.) \i. pa- 

TllOIiLBD ; pp. PATltOLLINO, PATB.OLLED.] 

1. {Mil.) To go the rounds, as a body of sol- 
diers, in a camp or garrison, to checlc disorder 
or irr^ularities among the troops. Blackmore, 

2. To go the rounds in a city, as a body of 

police. Wright. 

PA-TROL', V. a. To go or pass through. Ash. 

PA-TROL^ n. [It. patluglia ; Sp. patrulla ; Port. 
'patrulha ; Old Fr, patoidUe ; Fr. patrouille.'\ 

1. (JWi/,) The act of patrolling or going the 

rounds in a camp or garrison : — a detachment 
whose duty consists in going the rounds, in order 
to check msorder or irregularities among the 
troops. Ghs. of Mil. 'Perym. 

2. A body of police who go the rounds in a 
city, to see that the watchmen are on their sta- 
tions and attending to their duty. WrigJd. 

3. A mounted policeman who patrols during 

the night without and in the immediate vicinity 
of a city, WrigM. 

U PA'TRQN [pa'trun, S. W P. J. E. F. Ja. K. 8m. 
i2. ; pa'trun or pSt'^run, IP?.; pdt'run, Wi.’lr 
[L. patrohzts ; pater, pedHs, a father ; It. pa- 
tro7ie ; Sp. ^ Fr. patron."] 

Z. One who protects, supports, countenances, 
or encourages; a defender; a supporter; a fa- 
vorer ; a guardian ; an advocate. Shak. 

On man's lichalf 

Patron or interoQssor nono appeared. Milton. 
2. A guardian saint ; a saint regarded as the 
protector of a country, community, profession, i 
or of an individual ; — called also patron saint. 

Thera amongst those saints whom thou dost sec 
Shall be a saint, and thine own nation's Mend 
Andixiti-OJt. S])tmer. 

St. Michael Is mentioned as the patron of the Jews. JDi'yden, 
S. (Canon Zaw.) A person who has the ad- 
vowson, or disposition of a benefice. Wesley. 

4. (Haut.) A name given, in the Mediterrane- 
an, to the master of a small vessel, and to the 
man who steers a ship’s long-boat. Mar. Piet. 

J PA'TRQN, a. Affording tutelary aid. A pa- 
tron saint.” Warbuiion. 

rlT'EW-ApE rt*t'nw-,j, S. TV. P. J. B. F, K. 
B. C. Wr . ; ps’trvm-^i, Ja. S«.], «• Qt- padro- 
naggzo, paaronato ; Sp, pairomzffo ; Fr. patro- 
nage.] 

A, K, f, 5, U, f, loi^; A, 6, 


i 1. The act of patronizing; protection; sup- 
port ; countenance ; favor ; encouragement. 

Nor any thing doth ndd more estimation to true nobility 
than patronafje ot learning. JDrcait. 

2. Guardianship, as of a saint. 

Among the Roman Catliolics, every vessel is recommended 
to the paii 07uiye ot some particular saint. AJduiOn, 

3. (Canon Law.) The right of presentation to 

a benefice ; advowson. Johnson, 

Amts of patronaj^e. (Her.') arms on the top of which 
are some marks of subjection and dependence.Z.£rt<;y. 
Syn. — See Counte nance . 
t PAT'RpN-A§fE, a. To patronize. Shak. 

PAT'RQN-AL [pSt^ron-al, TK P.J. E. F. R. C. Wr. ; 
p?-tr6'ngil, <S’. Ja. , pa'tiyn-al, K. Snt."], a. [L. 
patromdis ; Fr. patronciL] R rl.-’t’’' or to, or acting 
as, a patron; motecting; - , favoring; 

guarding. “ Patrotial god&.' l11.j Brotone. 

“ This word, like matronal, has a diversity of 
pronunciation m our dictionaries, which shows the 
necessity of recurring to principles, in order to fix its 
true sound.** Walker. 

PA'TRQN-fiSS [pa'tiun-es, W. P. J. F.Ja. Sffi. R. 
C. ; pat'run-6s, A. Wd. ; pa'trun-es or pat'ryn- 
€s, W}\],'n. 

1. A female patr6n ; a female who protects, 

supports, favors, or countenances. Miltoxi. 

Ail things should be guided ^ her direction, as the sover- 
eign patroness and protectress of the entei piise. JJacon. 

2. A female gurrdipn caint. Pry den. 

3. (Canon ) A 'li'i ■ c »\’:o has the right 
of advowson or presentation to a benefice. 

Johnso7t. 

JS^ “ I am well aware of the shortening power of 
the antepenultimate accent m patronage, patronize, 
&c., but cannot, as Mr. Sheridan, Mr Scott, W. John- 
ston, Dr. Kennck, and Mr. Perry have done, allow it 
that power m patroness ; because the feminine termi- 
nation ess is as much a subjunctive of our own as the 
participial teinimation ing or ed, or the plural num- 
ber, and therefore never ought to alter the accent or 
quantity of the original word.” Walker. 

pAt-RQN- 1-ZA'TIQN, n. The act of patronizing ; 
patronage, [r.] Pr. J. G. Miliengen. 

II pAT’RQN-IZE [pat'rutn-lz, S. W. P. J. F. Ja. K. 
R. Wr . ; pa'trun-iz, iSm.], v. a. p. patronized ; 

pp. PATRONIZING, P.VTRONIZED.] To aCt aS 
patron of ; to protect ; to support ; to favor ; 
to countenance ; to encourage ; to assist. 

1 have been patronized by tlic grandfather, the father, and 
the son. iJrydcn. 

(1 pAt’RQN-IZ-^IR, n. One who patronizes. Skelton. 

PA'TRQN-Lfiss, a. Having no patron. Shaftsbury. 

PAT-ag-NfM'JC, J fGr. irarpwvv/uixdff j irn- 
PAT-RO-N'^M'J-CAL, a father, and tvopa, a 
TLzm^', h. patronymi€fus\ It. pafroyiimicale \ Sp. 
patronimico ; Fr. patronymique.] Derived from, 
or expressing, the name of one’s father or other 
ancestor, as certain words. Rohertsoxi. 

PAT-RQ-Nif^M'fC, n. A name of a person, derived 
from that of his father or other ancestor, or of 
the founder of his nation ; as, Pelides, the son 
of Peleus ; Fitzjames, the son of James. 

Patronymics wore chiefly employed by the classical poets 
of antiquity. Jiramlv. 

PA-TR66n', [Dut, patroon, a patron. — See 
’Patron.] A grantee of land to be settled 
under the original Dutch governments of New 
York and New Jersey. Bat'tlctt. 

PAT-TEB^ n. [Fr. patte; patte, a paw or foot.] 
^Jler.) A cross, small at the centre and widen- 
ing at the ends, which are very broad ; — writ- 
ten also patee. Brands. 

pAt'T^N, n. IFr.patin, from Gr. wdros, a step; 
irarito, to troad. Bor'eh Diez.] 

1. A wooden shoe with an iron ring formerly 
worn by women under the common shoe. Gay. 

2. The foot or base of a column. Ainsworth. 

\ 3. pi. Stilts. [Norfolk, Eng.] Wright. 

pAt'T^N-M AK-^R, n. One who makes pattens. 

PAT'TJ^IR, V. n. [Fr. patte, a pnw, a foot. Joktutmi. 
— A frequentative otpat. Riehardm7i,\U. fat- 
TBBED ; pp. PATTERING, PATTERED.] To strike 
with a quick succession of small sounds. 

Hark I while we talk, a diirtant pnfterinq nUn 
Ronoitnd.). Sffl itp the broad, cthtrvaf plain 
Sliiiotd the bright how. fko*ni/e. 

t pAt'T^R, u. n. [From the very frequent repe- ^ 
0, f, short; A* l> 9i V* T» obscure; pArr, 


tition of the Lord’s Prayer, Pater xioster (our 
Father). Jwims. — Sw. paetra ; Arm. patte7'e7i. 
Sereyiius.] To repeat hastily patcr-nosters ; to 
mumble. “ The people and pray.” C/iaweer. 

• pAT'TgR, V. a. To repeat hastily, as pater-nos- 
ters ; to repeat in a muttering way ; to mumble. 

Sing, and say, and pattn all duy with lips only that which 
the heart undera tail doth not. I'yndaW 

1 AT'TJpRN, n. [Fr. patron ; Dut. patroo7i^ 

1. The original proposed for imitation ; tha 
which is to be copied, imitated, or followed; 
model ; archetype ; prototype ; antitype ; e-xem- 
plar. 

David gave to Solomon, his son, the jHtUem of the porch 
and of the houses thereof, 1 (Jlo on. xxviii. 11. 

A housewife in bed, at table a slattern. 

For all an example, for no one a puttem. Stoft. 

2. A part exhibiting the character or quality 
of the whole ; a specimen ; a sample. 

.V aeiitleman t-i inv >* ^ ) for a jmttei n of stufl'i if he 
like It, he comp ''i «. #'i .c. .i with tlio whole piece, and 
probably we baigiun. iitoyt. 

3. An instance ; an example ; a case. Hooker, 

4. A sufficient quantity of cloth for a gar- 
ment; as, “A dress-jbuiiJem.” 

5. A design or figure cut in paper to direct 
the cutting of cloth ; a figure. 

Syn. — See Copy, Example, Model. 

pAt'T^RN, V. a. 1. To make in imitation of 
something ; to model ; to copy. Ihydiey't. 

2. To serve as a pattern for ; to match. Shak. 

To pattern after, to imitate ; to copy. 

PAT'TY, w. [Fr. paU.] A pasty. JoJmsoxi. 

pAt'TY-PAN, n. 1. A pan to bake patties or 
meat 'pics in. Johnson, 

2. A patty, [ii.] Quec7i*s Royal Cooko'ij, 1713, 

PAT'y-LOOs, a. [L. patiilus j pateo, to be wen.] 
Slightly spreading ; expandoa. (rmy, 

f PAU-ClL'0-Q.UfiNT, a. Using few words. Ash. 

PAU-CIl'0-Q,UY, 71. [L, pavcihqiiiu77if[ The 

speaking or utterance of fewwoids. [it.J Bailey. 

PAU’CI-TY, n, [Ij, 2 )aucitas; 2 jaucus, few; It. 
pauettu ; Sp. pauquedad ; Z'r. ^janciftK] 

1. Fewness ; smallnes.s of number. Hooker. 

2. Smallne.ss of quantity. ** This jjuueity of 
blood is agreeable to many . . . animals. 

pAWjGI^, 91. A fish ; the pauhaugon. 

PAu-nAu'€PN, n. A kind of herring; man- 
haden. [Indian name.] Far/7t. Eucy- 

pAul, n. [It. paolo ; Fr. paule.J 

1. An Italian silver coin of the value of about 
5d. sterling, or 10 cents ; a paolo. Sirnyyionds. 

2. A pawl, — Sec Pawl. Clay'ke. 

PAU'LI-AN-Ist, 9t. (Ecel. Hisf.) One of the fol- 
lowers of Paulus of Samosuta, bishop of Antioch, 
in the third century. lUHinde. 

I»AU-LI"CI-AN (pavv-lisIiV-aiO, n. (Erd. Hist.) 
One of a branch of Mairiclieans, .supposed to have 
appeared, in the s«‘\enth etuituv) , in Anmuiia, 
and to have derived their luinie from Paulus, 
one of their leaders. P. Cyc. 

I PAU’LINE, a. Relating to St. Paul. Coleridge. 

t pAu M (pitiu), V. a. To palm. — See Palm. Swijt 

t P A 1 1 N c E ( p Ann) , n. A pansy. Spenser. 

pKuncu (panch or pawncli) [paiich, IF. P. J. F. 
Ja. Sm.; pAwnch, S.E.K. IPr.J, «. 

It. paticia \ Sp. pansa, pancho : Fr. pause. Dut. 
pens; Got. 2 >ctnzen,] 

1. ITie first stomach of a ruminant ; — the 

belly; the abdomen. I>ri/elen. 

2. (Haid.) A thick mat of yopc-yam placed 

at the slings of a yard, or elsewhere, to prevent 
chafing ; — called also paxmeh-mut Dana, 

PAijNCH, 11 . a. To pierce or rip the belly of; to 
eviscerate. “ Pauyich him witli a Shak. 

pApne, m* An Indian word for dough made of 
Indian meal, and baked for bread ; — written 
alHojN>wc. Btmeher. 

pAu’PJPR, u. [Ii.; It. povero; Sn.pobre; Fr. 
pmtrre.] A poor nerson, — paHicukriy, one who 
IS supported by alms, or by public pnivision, 

n. The state of being a pauper; 

FAR, FAOT, PALL; IlfeSR, llliB 
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the state of indigent persons supported by pub- 
lic provision. Johnson, 

Syn. — See Poverty. 

PAU'Pij:R-iZ13, V. a, [^. PAvrERIZED ; pp, PAE- 
pERiziNO, PAUPEiiiZED.] To reduce to pau- 
perism. Ck, Ob, Hook, 

t pAU-§A'TION, n. Stay; stop ; pause. Chaucer. 

3‘AU§E (} i 3 l \ vz ), n. [Gr. iravois ; raCw, to cease ; L., 
It., cSf Sp. x>atise, — Dut.jjoos; Ger. 

iSf Dan. pause ; Sw. paus.l 

1. A cessation ; a stop ; a suspension or in- 
termission. “ An instant’s Coicpcr, 

2. Suspense ; doubt ; hesitation ; uncertainty. 

I stand in pause where 1 shall first begin. Sliak. 

3. A break in writing ; separation of the 

parts of a discourse. ^ Locke, 

4. A temporary suspension of the voice in 

reading ; a short stop. Wihon. 

5. A mark indicating a temporary suspension 
of the -v > (‘t .n (i • « . a pause-mark. Smart. 

6. {Mas.) The prolongation of a note or a rest 
beyond the regular time of the composition ; — 
a character, thus [o], placed over a note or a 
rest, to show that it may be prolonged at the 
pleasure of the performer ; a hold. Moore. 

PAu§e, V. n, [i. PAUSED ; pp, pausing, paused.] 

1. To cease, stop, or forbear for a time ; to 
intermit speaking or action ; to delay. Shak. 

Give me leave to read philosophy; 

And, while Ipaim, serve in youi harmony, Shak. 

2. To stay judgment; to deliberate; to de- 
mur ; to hesitate ; — with upon, 

Syn.— See Hesitate. 

PAu^'JglR, n. One who pauses. Skak. 

pAu§'ING-LY, ad. After, or ivith, pauses. Shak. 

PAut, n, (Bot.) A plant of the genus Corchorus, 
found in the East indies. Hamilton. 

t PA-VADE', n, A sort of weapon. Chaucer, 

PAv'AN, n, [It. § Sp. pamna\ 'Fr,pamne\ — 
from Paria^ or Hadm^ where it originated. 
Menage. Skinner.'] A grave and stately dance, 
originally practised in Italy and Spain, 'and for- 
merly ill England, and now in France; — writ- 
ten also pavanOi pat'en, pavian. Brande. 

PAVE, V, a. IVr. paver, from li.pavio, to beat, to 
ram or tread down.] [f. p wed ; pp. paving, 
PAVED.] To lay or floor with atone, brick, or 
other bolid material. 

'J’ho atreets arc jxti'cd with brick or freestone. Addison. 

The device o^pavvd floors arose from the Greeks. Holland. 

To pare the way for, fo prepare the way for j to fa- 
cilitate the iiitroduciioii or attainment of. Bacon, 

PA VE'M^NT, ?i. [L. pavimentum ; It. § Sp. pad-- 
‘mcnto\ Pt, pavement.] A floor or covering of 
stone, brick, or other solid material. Milton. 

t PA VE'MpNT, V, a. To pave ; to floor with stone, 
or other solid material. Bp, Hall. 

PAV'JpR, n. One who paves ; a pavier. Gag. 

jQCiSr"* Written paver, pavier, and pavior, 

pAv-B-t3.\I)E', n. [Fr, parois (It. pavese), a pav- 
cse. j Canvas extended along the side of a ves- 
sel m ail engagement, to prevent the enemy 
from observing the operations on board. Aa/ic/aes. 

t pAv'E><E, n. [It. pavrse; Fr. A shield, 

used in the middle ages, to cover assailants ad- 
vun<uiig to the walls of a fortress. Brande. 

t PAV'E.SB,r. a. To cover with a pavese. Berners. 

PA'Vl-A^E, n. [From pave,] (Law.) A tax for 
paving the streets or highvvays. Bouvier, 

PAV^IlgiR (piv^yur). r. A paver. Johnson. 

PA-vIl'ION (p?i-vi'l'yvn), n. [L. papt'lio, a butter- 
fly, St pavilion ; It. padigUtme ; Sp. paheUon ; Fr. 
parlUon. — VV. pabell ; Old Ir. pupaUii\ 

1. A tent. “ The royal pavuion** Addison. 

lie ehall hide me tn hit pavilton* xxvii. A 

2. {Arch.) A small, insulated building; — a 

projecting apartment on the flank of a building, 
usually higher than the rest of it: — name 
sometimes, but improperly, given to a summer- 
house in a garden. Britton. Brande. 

3. {Her.) A covering like a tent, investing 
the armory of a soverei^. Lmidtm Mncy. 


4. [Anat.) The ala or greater part of the ex- 
ternal ear. Dunqlison, 

5, Among lapidaries, the under side and 

corner of a biilUant, between the girdle and 
the collet. Wright, 

P A- VI L'lOX (-yun), r. a, 1. To furnish with tents. 

The field pavilioned.” Milton, 

2. To shelter with a tent. Pope. 


t PAV'JN, n. A pavan. — See Pavan. B. Jonson. 

PAV'ING, n. 1. The act of making a pavement. 
2. A pavement. Johnson, 

PA V'lOR (-yyr), n, A paver or pavier. Simmotids. 

PA ' vb, n. [L., a peacock ; It. pavone ; Fr. paon.] 

1. {Ornith.) A genus of gallinaceous birds of 
the family Pha>sianideE ; the peacock. Gray, 

2. A southern constellation between 

Sagittarius and the south pole. Nichol, 

t PA-VONE', n. [It.] A peacock. Spenser, 


PA- vb 'Jfl-A, n. 1. {Conch.') A genus of corals 
allied to * Fungia, composed of thm, flat 
branches. Dana. 

2. {Bot.) A genus of evergreen shrubs ; — so 
named from Pavon, a Peruvian botanist. Aoi£c?o/i. 

PAV-O-JrVJfJE, n, pi. 

[L. pavo, a peacock.] 

{Ornitli.) A sub-fam- 
ily of birds of the or- 
der and fam- 

ily Phasianidoi ; pea- 
cocks. Gray. 

PAV'Q-NINE, a. [L. 
pavonintts ; pavo, pa-^ 
vonis, a peacock.] Re- 
sembling in colors a 
peacock’s tail; iridescent. 



Polyplectron Hardwickil. 

Cleaveland. 


PAV'Q-NINE, Peacock’s- tail tarnish. Clarke, 

PA W, n. [Sansc. pad, a foot. — Gr. ; 

L. pes, pedis ; It. piede, pie ; Sp. pata ; Fr. pattc. 
— \V.j 3 atoen 1 Arm. paw.] 

1. The foot of a quadruped that has toes. 

The bee and the serpent know their stings, and the bear 

the use of his poti'S. Jl/erc. 

Whatsoever goetli upon Ms jpeuw, those are unclean to 
you. J.ev. xi. 27. 

2 . The hand, in contempt. Dry den. 

PAW, V. n. [f. PAWED ; pp. PAWING, pawed.] 
To draw the fore foot along any surface, as the 
ground ; to scrape with the fore foot. Dryden. 

PAW, V. a. 1. To draw the fore foot along ; to 
scrape with the fore foot. Tickell. 

The courser pawed tlie ground with restless feet. Ih'yden. 

2. To handle roughly, as mth paws. Johnson, 

3. To fawn upon, as a dog, Ainsworth. 

pAwed (pSiwd), a. 1. Having paw's. Johnson. 
2 . Broad-footed. Sherwood. 


pAw'ING, n. Act of one who paws. Jenyns. 
pAWK, n, A lobster of small size. Bng. Cyc. 

PAWK'Y, a. [A, S.peecan, to deceive. Jamiesoti.] 
Sly ; Tirtful ; arch ; cunning. [Scot, and North 
of Eng.] Jamieson. Grose. 

pAwl, n. [W. pawl, a stake.] 

1. A piece which falls between the teeth of a 

ratchet-wheel ; a click detent ; a short bar of 
iron or wood which prevento a windlass or a 
capstan from recoiling; — written also pall and 
paid. ^ Dana, 

2. A small coin in Guinea, equivalent to about 

three farthings .sterling. Crabh. 


PAWN, n, ^.pignm\ It, pegno\ Sp. empeno.— 
But. paua\ Old Gcr. pfans,phans\ Ger. pfand% 
Dan. B'w.nant.] 

1 , Sometning given as security for repay- 
ment of money borrowed, or for the fulfilment 
of a promise ; a pledge ; a deposit. 


nortgaging atwl pawmnir, men will not take pmm. 
M*, or they will look for the lorfeiture. lUieov 


2. The State of being pledged- “ My honor 

is ztpawn** Shak. 

3. In Africa, one who has temporarily sold 

himself as a slave for debt, Simmonds. 


3yn*— See Deposit. 


pAWN, n. [Sp* peon', Fr, pion.^ A piece or 
man of the lowest rank in chess. Cowley, 


pAwn, V, a. [«. pawned ; pp. pawning, 


PAWNED.] To put in pawn ; to give in pledge; 
to pledge ; to impawn. Shak, 

She ho before had niortpragcd her estate, 

Andijaitnieeil the last rcmoiumg piece of plate. JDt yden, 

PAWN’A-BLE, a. That may be pawned. Qu.Bev, 

PAWN’BROK-jpR, n. One who lends money upon 
pledge ; a sort of banker who advances money, 
at a certain rate of interest, upon the security 
of goods deposited in his hands. Arbuthnot. 

PAWN'BROK-I^JG, n. The business of a pawn- 
bioker. Ld, Glcnelg. 

pAWN-EE', n. {Law.) One who receives a pawn ; 
a person to w'hom goods are delivered by an- 
other in pledge ; a pledgee. Bimnll. 

pAwn'^R, n. One who pawns. Smart. 

pAwn-OR' (130), n. {Law.) A person who pawns 
goods ; a pledger. BiirHlL 

PA W-PA W', n. {Bot.) A tree of the genus Caiica ; 
papaw. — See Papaw. Flint. 

PAx, n. \L., peace.] A little image of Christ, 
or a metallic plate w ith a crucifix engraved on it, 
which, formerly, the people used to kiss before 
leaving chvich, the ceremony being considered 
as the kiss of peace, Brande. 

/IP?/-* “ The word has been often confounded with 
jnr.” Todd. 

PAX'lL-LOSE, a. [Gr. r&acaXo ^ ; L. paxillus, a 
stake.] {Gcol.) Resembling a little &t<xke.S9nart. 

pAx'WxIx, n. See Packwax. Todd. 

PAY (pa), V. a. [It, payare, from L. paco, pacarc, 
to plicate, to pacify; S]). payariFx. payer.] \i, 
; pp. PAYING, PAID.] 

1. To discharge, as a debt ; to satisfy by gi\"' 
ing an equivalent for something rocci\'ed or 
bargained for; to give, render, dr delivci to, 
that which is due. 

Go, sell the oil, andjia?/ thy debt. 2 A’fwr/i iv. 7, 

2. To compensate; to remunerate; to rec- 
ompense to reward. 

3 . To give a deserved beating or chastisement 

to ; to punish, as with blow^s. B. Jonson. 

I hav<* peppered two of them; two, I am sure, I have paid, 
— two rogues in buckriun suits. shaA. 

4. {JVaut.) To cover or smear with tar or 
lutch, as a seam on a vessel’s bottom. Dana. 

To pay for, to give an equivalent for : to atone or 
make amends for. “If tins prove true, they ’ll pay 
for ’t.” Shak. — To pay off, to pay and dischaige from 
emplcymeiJt. — .7\; pay on, to kecji or contiiitio paying • 
to go on in dischcirging. “ I-iot me , . , pay oh niy 
punishniont.” MUton. — To pay ortt, {Jfatit.) to make 
or cause to run out, as a cable. “ The mode ol paying 
out the Atlantic cable.” London 2\mcs, 18.^8. 

PAY, V. n. 1. To make compensation or rccom* 
pense. “Base is the slave thntpays” Shak, 

2. To be remunerative ; as, “ Paying stock.” 

To pay down, to pay on delivery, or on the spot 

To pay off, {JSTaut.) to fall off from the wind, as the 
head of a vessel ; to fall off. Dana, — 7'o pay up, to 
pay arrears ; to settle an account. 

PAY, n. An equivalent for something received ; 
compensation ; recompense ; wages ; salary ; 
hire. 

Here only merit constant pay receives. Tope. 

PAY'A-BLE, a. 1. That may or can be paid. 

Thuuks are a tribute jpaj/rx&h* by the poorest. SoxUh, 

2. That is to be paid ; due. 

The inai rinRe-nioiu'y the priiuvhs brought. . . was paua/ 
hie ten days alter the Boloiumzatjon. Jsacoji. 

PAY '-BILL, n. A list of persons to be paid ; a 
pay-roll. Simmonds. 

PAY'— DAY, n. The day of payment- Locke. 

PAY-EE', n. A person to whom, or to whose 
order, a bill or note is made payable. BurriU. 

PAY'JgR, n. One who pays. Beau. ^ FI. 

pAy'-lIst, n. {Mil) The quarterly account ren- 
dered to the war-office by a paymaster. Campbell 

PAY'mAb-TF^R, n. 1. One who pays or makes 
payment. Bp. Taylor. 

2. {Mil.) An officer intrusted with the pay- 
ment of a regiment. Cambell 

Paymaster-general oCihe foreea, in England, an ofll- 
oer of the crown, intrusted with the fnndh for the pay. 
iiifiit ot all the forces id tlio kingdom — Paomnstrr of 
the household, m England, an officer in ilic iind ^f( w 


m!eN, hIR; m6vE, NOR, B<)LL, BOr, KflLE. 
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ard’s department, intrusted with the payment of the 
expenses of the buvereigii’s houseliold. Braude. 

PAY'MgNT, w. 1. The act of paying. Bacon. 

2. That which is paid ; recompense ; remuner- 
ation ; requital ; compensation. 

Too little payment lor so great a debt. SkaX. 

3. t Chastisement ; a beating. A^9^a^cor^A. 

FAY'— MlS-TRgSS, u. A woman who pays. 

PAy'N[M, 71. [Norm. Fr.] See Paixim. Todd. 

PAY'— OP-PICE, 71. An office -where payment of 
public debts is made. Brande. 

PA Y-OR' (130), n. (Xato.) One who pays, as a bill, 
note, or check ; — correlative of payee. Bouvier. 

PAY^— ROLL, n. A roll or register containing the 
names of persons to be paid. 

t PAY^E (pass), V. n. To poise. Spenser. 

tPAY'^gR (pa'zur), n. One who poises. Carew, 

pAZ-A-REE', n. {Xaitt.) A rope attached to the 
clew of the foresail, and rove through a block 
on the swinging boom, used for guying the 
clews out whenljefore the wind, Dana. 

PEA (pe), n. ; pi. PEAS or pease. [L. pisum.'\ 

1. {Bot.) The common name of leguminous 

plants of the genus Pistiniy some of the species 
of -which are the Pt$%i7n satirmtiy or common 
pea, the Pis7mi arvense, or gray pea, and the 
Pisiifu mantimwrif or sea-pea: — the fruit of 
these plants. Bah'd. 

jgggF- In the plural, peas is used when number is re- 
ferred to ; as, ** Ten peas ; ’* and pease^ -when species 
or quantity is denoted j as, A bushel of pease.'^ 

2. An oblong -weight which moves on the 
beam of scales. 

PEA'— n. {Ent.') A small insect or beetle 
that breeds in peas ; pea- weevil. Harris. 

PEACE (pSs), n. [L. pax ^ pacts \ It. pace \ Sp. ^ 
Port, paz ; Fr. paix. — A. S. pais.'] 

1. A state of freedom from agitation, commo- 
tion, or disturbance j tranquillity ; quiet; calm. 

Mai k the perfect man, and behold the upright; for the end 
of that man is peace. Ps. xxxvU. 37. 

Religion directs us rather to secure inward /jeoce than out- 
ward ease. Tillotaon. 

2. Freedom or exemption from war. 

Gentlemen may cry, peace, peace I But there is no peace'. 

the war is actually begun. Patrick Henry. 

Peace hath her victories 

No less lenowned than war. Mxlton. 

3. Reconciliation of di-fferences; renewal of 
friendship ; harmony ; concord. Isa, xxvii. »5. 

4. {Law.) Quiet ; orderly behavior of the citi- 
zens or stibjccts of a community towards each 
other, and towards the government ; public 
tranquillity; as, *‘To keep the joeace.” Burrill. 

Peace of Ood and the church, {Old Eng. Caw.) rest 
and cessation whicii the kinjs^s subjects had from 
troublo and suit of law, between the terms and on 
Sundays and holidays. Whhhaie. — To hold one^speace, 
to be silent ; not to speak. “ She said, and held her 
jpeace.” Drydem. 

Syn. — Peace, a comprehensive term, means cessa> 
tiou of trouble, or freedom from every thing that dis- 
turbs, and it is especially opposed to war; tranqtiilfity 
is opposed to affUation ; calm, to a storm ; quiet, to 
disturbance ; rest, to ae.tton or leeartness. Endividuals, 
families, and neighborhoods may have both peace and 
ouiet. Nations are said to have peuce, but not quiet. 
Tlioro may be tranquillity of the state, of the public 
mmd, or of the mmd of an individual. A good man 
enjoys tranquillity in himself, peace with others, quiet 
in ills family, and calm after a storm.” Blair. 

PEACE (p8s)» intsrj. A word commanding silence ; 
silence ! hist 1 

PeMeeX good reader, do not weep; 

Peacel the lovers are asleep. Oraakaw. 

PjIACE'A-BLE, a. 1. Free from war, tumult, or 
commotion; pacific; peaceful. ** B.is peaceable 
reign.** Shak. 

The reformation of England was introduced in a jpeocea- 
ble manner by the supreme power in Parliament. 

2. Quiet; undisturbed; tranquil. Spe7mr. 

3. Not quarrelsome ; amicable ; mild ; gentle. 

, These men are peaceedite wUh us; ihcrefbre Jet them dwell 
in the land. Gen. xxxiv. 21. 

Syn.— See Amicable, Obktlb, Pacific. 

PBaCE'^-BLE-N&SB, n. The state or the quality 
of being peaceable; quietness; dis^sition to 
peace. ** Charity and Hammond. 


PEaCE'A-BLY, <xd. In a peaceable manner; 
without war, tumult, or commotion ; quietly. 

PEACE'-BREAK-^JR, w. One who breaks or dis- 
turbs the peace. Holy day. 

PEACE'FUL, a. 1. Free from -w^ar, tumult, or 
commotion; undisturbed; quiet; still. 

That roused the Tyrrhene realm with loud alarms. 

And peucejul ltal;y involved in arm:.. Ur yden. 

2. Pacific; mild; gentle; kindly; placid. 

Syn.— See Pacific. 

PEACE' FUL-LY, ad. In a peaceful manner; 
quietly ; undisturbedly. Dryde^i, 

PfSACE'Pl^L-NESS, n. The state of being peace- 
ful ; freedom from disturbance ; quiet. Jo/msoti. 

PEACE' LESS, a. Without peace or quiet; dis- 
turbed. ‘*Affriglit our souls.” Sattdys. 

PE.\CE'— MAK-ER, ri. One who makes or pro- 
motes peace. 

Blessed are tlie peace^akei Si for they shall be called the 
children of God. Matt. v. 9. 

PE ACE'— MAIC-ING, n. The act of making peace ; 
reconciliation of differences. Milton. 

PE ACE'-M A K-ING, a. Making or bringing about 
peace ; reconciling differences. Ch. Oh. 

PEACE'-6P-PER-ING, Jt. 1. Among the Israel- 
ites, an atoning sacrifice. Lcv>. iii. 1. 

2. An offering to procure peace. 

PEACE— OF-FI-CER, n. A justice of the peace, 
constable, or other ci-vil officer, whose duty it is 
to preserve the peace. Ash. 

PEACE'— PAET-ED, a. Dismissed or separated in 
peace. “ Peace-parted souls,” Shah, 

PEACH (pSch), 71. [Gr. UepaiKds, or IlfportKJw; L, 
Persictis, Persian; Persienm malum, the Per- 
sian apple, the peach ; It. persica, pesca ; Sp. 
persigo, prisco ; Port, peseqo ; Fr. pSche. — Ger. 
pjirsche ; Dan. fersken ; ^w. persica.] 

1. {Bot.) Afiuit-tree introduced into Europe 
from Persia; Ainyqdalus Persica; — formerly 
called Persian apple. 

2. The fruit of Aniygdahis Persica. Eng. Cyc. 

/I3P There are several varieties of tlio peach, wJiich 

are commonly classed under the two heads of peaches 
and nectarines, according as their fruit is smooth or 
downy. Eng. Cyc. 

PEACH, 1 ’. ??, [Corrupted from unpeaeh.] To 
impute guilt ; to accu.se one of a crime ; to in- 
form against one. [Obsolete or vulgar-] 

If you talk of peaching. I *11 peach first, and sec whose oath 
will be believed. Brytlen. 

PEACH, V. a. To inform against; to accuse. “ To 
peach him by letters.** Johi Fox. 

PEACH'-o6l-OR, n. The color of the peach- 
blossom ; a rich pink. Boget. 

PE ACII'-OfJL-ORED (-kUI-tird), a. Of the color of 
the peach-blossom ; of a rich pink color. Shah. 

t PEACH' ER» »- An impcacher, /. Fox. 

PEA'cnIOK (pc'chlk), 71. The chick or ymmg of 
a peacock. Southern. 

PEACH '-STONE, ft. 1. The stone of a peach. 

2, (Min.) A bluish-green soft stone. Weah*. 

PEACH '-TREE, 71. (Bot.) The tree that bears 
peaches ; a tree of the genus Persica. Wood. 


jKjp* lioudou includes the peach-tree in the genus 
Amygdalns, or almond, the common i>cach-tree being 
the Amygdalus Persica, 

PEACH'Y, <r. Containing, or like, peaches. Barry. 


PE A'C^ICK (pS'k8k), n. [L. petvo 
(Gr. r«wj), peacock, and Eng. 
cock, a male bird; lt.pmw7ie; 
Sp. paoon ; Fr. pao7i A. S. 
pawa; Dut. paauw; Ger. 
pfm ; Dan. paafwjl ; 
3\<r.p(ifagel.] {Oimith.) 

A bird of the order 
OaUmec, family Phan- 
anido', sub-family Pav- 
onincp, and genus Pa- 
VO ; peafowl. — See 
PavoninjW. Gray. 



Javanese peacock 
( toufo Javtauua), 


The head of the peareek is snrmmtnteil by an 
aigret of twenty-four upright feathers. The tail cov. 
arts of the male consist of fo.iihers with Itmso barbs, 
and of unequal size, the itpiter mio Hliorlest, earli ter 
miiiated by numerous eyes or circlets of a metAlltc, 


iridescent brilliancy. The bird has the power of erect- 
ing them into a circle or vvlieel, which, when the 
sun shines on it, prebents a most beautiful display ol 
colors. Eng. Cyc. 

PEA'FoWl, 71. Peacock, Wm, Smith. 

tPE*A(?E, ?i. [Sp. peq/e; Fr. ^ea^e.] Atoll; — 
written also paage and padge. J. Fox. 

PEA'IIEN, 71. The hen or female of the peacock. 

PEA'— JACK-ET, n. A loose, coarse jacket, worn 
by mariners, fishermen, &c. Brockett. 

PEAK, n. [A. S. peac. — 'W. mg ; Gael. bdc. — • 

It. picco ; Sp. ar Port, pico ; Fr. pic ; It. becco, 
a beak ; Sp. pico ; Fr. bee. — “ The A. S. pycan, 
to peck, seems to be the root of all.’* Richai'd- 
aoTt. — See Beak, and Pike.] 

1. The pointed top of a hill, mountain, or 
other eminence ; as, “ A peak of the Andes.” 

From iiedk to f>eak. the rattling crags among, 

Lenp& the live thunder. Byron, 

2. Any thing pointed; a point. Beau. ^ FI. 

3. t A kind of lace. Simmoiids. 

4. (Naut.) The upper outer corner of a sail 

extended by a gaff; — the upper extremity of a 
yard or a gaff. Mar. Diet. 

PEAK, v.n. 1. To be or to become emaciated. 

Weary se*nnights nine times nine 

Shall lie dwindle, and pine. Shak, 

2. To be or to become mean or spiritless ; to 
make a mean figuie ; to sneak. 

I, a dull and inud<''v-mo*tlcd ra«cnl, peak 
lake John-a-droains, i 4)1 ii.j l.iusc. Bhak. 

PEAK, V. a. {Xaut.) To raise more obliquely to 

the mast, as a yard or a gaff. F'alconer. 

PEAK'EH, a. Having a peak or point ; pointed. 
“ His peaked beard,” Macivulay. 

PEAK'lSU, a. 1. Having a peak or peaks ; hilly. 
“ Snow on peakish Hull.** Drayton. 

2. Having features thin or sharp, as from 
sickness ; emaciated. S7nart. 

PEAL (psi), n. A loud continued sound, as of 
bells, thunder, or cannon ; a loud noise. 

And the deep thunder, pea/ on i>eal. afar. Bifron, 

jiKtr “ In Shakspoaro, the oxpreHHioii* Night’s j awn 
ing peaP r Macbeth, act 3, sc. is an alhimon te 
evening bells, to which a bceilo’s hum is coinpaied 
only with regard to the sleep which follows.” Bmart 

PEAL (pCl), T, 71. [T^. pelh, to beat or strike, as 

drums. Johnson.^ A. S.bellati, to bellow. Plc/i- 
ardso7i.] [n i»ealei> ; pp. pealing, pkaled.I 
To utter loud and solemn sounds ; to resound. 

Where through the loug-dinwn hIhIi* and fV(>tt4e<l vault 
The pealinij anthem hw. elb the note ot praibe. fifray. 

PEAL, 17. a. 1. To assail with noise ; to din. [u.] 

Nor was Ids ear less %teiU('d. Milton. 

2. To cause to ring or sound. JVj'iyht. 

3. To stir or agitate : — to pour out ; — to cool. 

[Local, Eng.] Wright. 

PEAL'JNt?, n. A kind of cider-apple. HalUtroH. 

PH'aN, 7U [Gr. ffrttdv,] A pa»an. Smart. 

PE'AN-1§M, 71. [Gr. iraittwcr/idy.] A triumphal 
song ; a pman. — See Fa-ian. Mitford, 

PEA'-NflT, n. The American plant Araehis hy- 
jtoyeea, and its fruit or nut; earth-nut; grounii- 
n lit. — See G iiou n i )-n r t. jsartHt. 

PKA'-PUI), 71. The pod or pericarp of the pea. 

j PE.-^R (|>4r), 71. [Celt, perew. Loudon, — A.S.we- 
7 'a; Ihit. pirr\ Ger. hh'n; Dan. pare; )Sw. 
peowi; Icel, pera. — L. /drus, pyrus, a pear- 

1 tree; It pero; Sp. pera; Fr. poire . — w* pe^ 

I ra?z, the pear, from prr, sweet, mellow. Hieh- 
arth.] {Bot.) A 8pc‘cie« of trees or shrubH of 
uinuy \.iii< tics ; ixMir-tree ; Pyrus communis 
the fruit of the Pyrits communis, or pear-tree. 

Eng. Uyo. 

PEAR, r. 77. To peer, — Bee Pee it. 

PiiiARL’H (p^irch), n. Bee Prhcil 

PfiARCH'-BTdNE, n. A sort of stone. Johnsoft. 

PBAR'-GA(;fE, n. An instrument for measuring 
the exhaustion of a receiver. Smeaton. 

PiiARL (p«rl), n, [Mid. L. perfa ; It. ^ Sp. perla ; 
Port, perola, perla; Fr. perk. — A. B. /Mr/, 
pearl; Dut. ptnrf; Old Ger. perala, hernia i 
Ger, & Dan. nerk ; B\v. 7 tefia.] 

1, A small, Hihery-uhite, hard, smooth* lus* 


A. % !, 6, U, t, longt A, I, G, 0, t <Aorif; 


A* V> Y, obscure; fAre, fAr* PA«T, PALL; llAui, lll.ll; 
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trous sutstence, globular, oval, or pear-shaped, black or dark brown color, occurri 

lound. m the interior of the shells of many spe- less saturated with water, as in a be 

cies 01 moUusks, particulaily of the pearl oyster, When dried it is used for fuel. 

apparently resulting from the deposit of the ua- 4 . ufi » ^ r-c' t * 

creous substance around some nucleus; a pre- 1 «. Lf f* petit.\ A smj 

Clous substance ; a gem ; a jewel. Eng. Cgc. _P«^rson a net. A pretty peat^ 

When he had found oaeiJfiaW of great price. xui.4«. PEAT'— BUG, n, 1. A bog or marsh 

2. Any thing round and clear, as a drop of peat, 

water, or a tear. Drayton. 2. Peat in its natural state. 

3. A white speck or film growing on the eje ; peat'-M5sS, n. A bog which has h 

leucoma ; albugo. A.ni&icortht solidated or compressed. 

4. The scam-stitch in a knitted stocking. _ , ^ . 

6 . (Printing.) A kind of type intermediate 1 *EAT'Y, a. Containing, or like, peat, 
between ruby and diamond. PEA'-WEE'VJL, n. (Ent.) A sm..ll 

This line is printed in pearl. breeds in peas ; pea-buu. 


black or dark brown color, occurring more or 2 . A great deal; a quantity; a pack. — See 
less saturated with water, as in a bog or moss. Pack. 

When dried it is used for fueLjBa^?o». Eng, Cgc. in a of uncertainties, Miltom 

fPEAT (pSt), «. \Yve petit S] A small, delicate W^. i." • \ i- M'.o ad bring; 

person; a net. “ A pretty Shak. .. Suckhruj. 

PEAT'— BUG, n, 1. A bog or marsh containing P^K, i?. a, [A. S.pyc^ii It. heccare\ ^j}, picar ^ 
peat. Gent. Men/. begueter.-^See Pick.] [i. pecked; pp. 


'nt. Men/. 
Bi ando. 


PEAT'-m5ss, 71. A bog which has become con- 
solidated or compressed. E7ig. Cgc. 

PEAT'Y, a. Containing, or like, peat. Brande, 


between ruby and diamond. PEA^-WEE'VIL, n. (Ent.) A smaU beetle that 

This line is printed in pearl, breeds in peas ; pea-bug. Ha7ris. 

PEARL (perl), v. a. To adoin with pearls. Smart. pE'BA, w. (Zool.) A species 


PEARL, V, n. To resemble pearls. Spcfiser. 

PEARL, a. Relating to, or made of, pearls. 

PiiARL'ASH, 71. Purified potash. Eng. Cgc. 

PEARL'-BAR-L^Y, 91. A variety of pot-barley, 
produced by giinding off the husks. Loudon. 

PEARL'— DfV-jgR, n. One who dives for pearls. 

PEARLED (pdild), a. 1. Adorned with, or resem- 
bling, pearls. Milto7x. 

2. Having a border of lace. Simmo9ids. 

PEARL'— EYED (pdrl'ld), a. Having a white «nof*k 
or film in the eye. 

PEARL'-GRAsS, n. Pearwort. Ainstcorth. 

PEARL'-d'?S-TJg:R> 9^. (Zool.) A marine bivalve, 
from which the most precious pearls are ob- 
tained ; Arieula marga7'itife7'a, Ryig. Cyc. 

PEARL'— PLANT, 7i. Pearlwoit. Ainswo7th. 

PjSARL'- SIN-T@R, 71, (Mhi.) A variety of opal, 
of a pearly lustre, occurring in globular and 
botij’^oidal masses in volcanic tufa ; fiorite.i>M/ia. 


of armadillo found in Gui- 
ana, Brazil, and Paraguay ; 

— called also tatouhou, tatu^ 
and tatu-peba. Eng. Cyc, 

„ Mankind at 

1. A small, roundish stone ; — strictlv, a stone n. 1 . One who, or thj 

distinct from flints, by having veins, clouds, and ^ woodpecker, 

other like variations, formed by incrustation t PEO'KLED (-kid), a. Speckled, 
round a central nucleus, but sometimes the /.m n a i.. j 

effect of simple concretion. JoJmson. 

2. Among opticians, transparent and colorless ^ ® ^ Phil. Mag. 

quartz. Brande. PEC'TJgN, n. [L., a cof7tb.l 

Scoic/i pebble, agate. — See Agate. Eng-. Cyc. !• ( 07 'nUh.) A vascular m 


pkckixg, pecked.] 

1 . To strike with the beak, as a bird. 

So doves do peck the falcon’s piercing talons. Shake 

2. To strike with a pointed instrument, as a 

pick-axe ; to pick. Smart. 

3. To make by striking wdth the beak, or a 
pointed instrument ; as, “ To 23eck a hole." 

4. To take up Avith the beak. Shak. 

The chickens pecked the grains of corn. Addison. 

PjScK, r. n. 1 . To strike with the beak. North. 

2. To strike with a pointed instrument. Carew. 

3. To take up food Avith the beak. Dryde7i. 

4. To strike at, as AA’ith the beak ; to carp at. 

Manki nd lie pecking at one another. L' Estrange. 

PECK'ER, n. 1. One who, or that which, pecks. 
2. A woodpecker. Dry den. 

f PEO'KLED (-kid), a. Speckled. WaUon. 


PEB'BLE— CRirS'TAL, n. A crystal in the form of 
nodules. Woodtoard. 

PEB'BLED (peb'bld), a. Abounding with pebbles. 
And pebbled brook that Avmds along the dale. Gay. 

PfiB'BLE— STONE, n. A small stone. Suhiey. 

PJ&B'BLY, a. Full of pebbles ; haA’ing pebbles. 
A pebbly shore.” Thomso7i. 


PEARL' SPAR, n. (Mm.) A variety of dolomite PE^CAL, w. See Pecul. 
Avith a peaily lustre. Dana. pe-cAn' ) 


Avith a peaily lustre. Dana. pj^-oAN', 

PfiARL'STONE, ». A variety of obsidian pp-cAN'A, [ LT whil^’esomblM the* wa°- 

with a pearly lustre. Dam. p^.cAn':nOt, ) C^'^aoTJ/^iTkcfc. 

pEarl'WIITte, n. (Chem.) A light and very ___ o.. * ^ 

white powder ; submuriate of bismuth. Vro. 

PfiAEL'WORT(-wUrt),M. (Bo<.) A genus of little ru T. 


1. (OrniXh.) A vascular membrane in the 

eyes of biids plicated AAuth parallel folds resem- 
bling the teeth of a comb. B7'a7ido. 

2. (Conchy A genus of marine bivalves with 
ribs radiating from the summit of each A’alve to 
the circumference ; the scallop. Etig, Cyc. 

PEO'TJC, a. [Gr. TrvKrdg, curdled.] (Chem.) Not- 
ing an acid found in many fruits, which has the 
property of forming a jelly. SiUinian. 

PEC'T|-NAL, a. [L. pecten, pcctmiSi a comb.] 
Resemblmg, or pertaining to, a comb. Ash 


; wMorr’esomblcI the^waT- ^^sembk 
xCaryaolii'ceformis.E.Cyc, PEU'T{-NATB, ba.\li.vect\ 


(Ich.) A fish Avhosc bones ro- 
of a comb. Broione, 


pearls. “ Pearly shells . ” Mi Iton, 

2 . iicsomblihg pearls ; clear ; pure ; trans- 
parent ; nacreous. “ Peai ly dew.” Drydmi, 

PEAr-M.VIN', 71 . A variety of the apple. 

The peamiain Is an excellent . . , fruit. Mortimer, 


PeAr'-SHAPED (-shapt), a. Shaped like a pear. PfiO'CAN-GY, n. [L. pecca7vtia.'\ 


) nyxtiCaryaolivcpjormis.E.Cyc. PEG Ti-NATB, i a. [h.pectinatus\peo-‘ ^ 
_J-C4-BrL'l-TY, n. State of being peceable. ^ 

'OA-BLE, a, [It. peccahile^ from L. peeco, close divisions. A pcotmate leaf.” ^ 

)ocare, to mi\ Bp. peoableiPr. peccable^ That Gray. ” muscles.” Dunglison. 

ay sin ; liable to sm ; imperfect. Bw'Tow. . 

^ ^ rv w. PEC-TJ-NA'TIQN, «. [L. pcctino^ pectmatus^ t*' 

-OA-D£L'LO, 71 . ; pi. PECCADILLOES. [Low Xj. comb ; pccto 9 i. pectims, a comb.] 

Tcaiillumi dim. of Jj. peocatnm, a sin; It.^ec- 1 . The act of combing. Widqht. 

,diglio ; Sp. pecadillo ; Fr. peccadille.) 2. The state of being pectinated. Browne. 

1 . A petty fault; a slight crime; a venial rr^ n 11 n 

Fence. Ep. Ball. [Gr. vv«r«s, curdled.] 

2. t A kind of stiff ruff; Piccadilly. Butler. gelatinizing principle of cortam vegetables, 

. such as currants, apples, &c. Bi'ande. 


pcccatillum^ dim. of L. peccatum, a sin ; It. pec- 
cadiglio ; Sp. pecadillo ; Fr. peccadille.) 

1 . A petty fault; a slight crime; a venial 

offence. Bp. Hall. Dryden. 

2. tA kind of stiff ruff; piccadilly. Bvihr. 


PEAr'-TREE, 71. (Bot.^ The tree that bears 
pears; Pyrus cornmunis * — See Pear. Baco7i. 


PjSAS',\NT (pat'ent), n. [L. pagus.a pgo'CANT, «. [L. pecoana-, pecco, to sin; It. 
village , Jt.puesam , Sp. ^ Vort. patsano , b r. peacaute ; Sp. poeante ; Fr. pecrant.l 
pai/san.-] One whose occupation is niral labor ; ^ i. sinni^. Wy j’eriniinal. "^Peccant an- 

a countryman ; a rustic ; a swam ; a hind. SAa*. ,3_.. ^utok. ‘‘ A peccant creature.” Sotah. 


paysan.] One whose occupation is rural labor ; 
a countryman ; a rustic ; a swain ; a hind. Shak. 

PfiA^'ANT, G. Rustic; rural; country. Npmser. 

pfeAS' ANT— lilKK (pSz'gtnt-Ilk), a. Like a peasant ; 
rude’; clownish. Milto7i. 


1 1 * 12 Aljt' ANT- LV, «. Rustic ; poasant-like. Spe7iser. peccant m torn 
PfiAl^'.^NT-RY (p$z'?int-r 9 ), n. 1. A body of peas- t PfiO'CANT, 


1. ’Sin ; offence. W. AToixfaqu. P£c'TQ-LITE, «. [L. a comb, and Gr. 

2. State of being bad; bad quality, “the kiOog. a stone.] (Af^e»p A tou^h, whitish or 

peccancy of the humors.” insc>md 7 i. g^iyish, hydrous sihciite of alumina and soda, 

^ _ occurring m aggregated acicular crystals, or 

'CANT, a. [L. peccans', pecco ^ to sin; It. fibrous masses, radiated or stellar. Da 7 ia. 

jcca7ite ; Sp. peca7ito ; Fr. peccant.} ^ 

1. Sinning ; guilty ; criminal. ” Peccant an- TQ-RAL, a* [L. pectoralis ; pectus, pecioins, 

>ls.” Milton. “ A creature.” South. the hreast i It. pettM*ale ; So. ^ ¥ 1 . pectoraLI 

2 . Iniurious to the body ; corrupting ; morbid. I* or pertaining to, the breast. ^ Pecio- 

humors.” Drijden. muscles.” . , , Derham. 

3 . Wrong; defective; informal, [u.] 2. Good for affections of the chest. 

Not ifl the party cited bound to appear, if the citation be pfic'TO-RAL, n. 1. (Med.) A medicine for reliev- 
cc«/it in form or answer. ' Aybjfv. of removing affections of the chcst. Wiseman. 


gels.” Milton. “ A peccmit creature.” South. 

2 . Injurious to the body ; corrupting ; morbid. 

** Peccmit humors.” Dryden. 

3. Wrong; defective; informal, [u.] 


[L. pectoralis ; pectus, pectoris, 
pett07*ale ; Sp. ^ Fr. pectoral.’] 


peccant in form or answer. 

PfiO'CANT, n. An offender. 


' Aj/lfJe. 
Whitlock. 


• The peasantiy in France.” 


But a bold peasantry, their <‘mmtwi’’s pride, 

Wiitm once destroyed, can never bo supplied. CMtlsmiih. 

2. t Rudeness ; coarseness ; rusticity. ^*Peas- 
atitiy of language.” Butler. 

PEAS'u 6 I), or Pj&AS'C(>D [j)« 7 .'k«d, *Sf. P. E. K. 
Sm. Wr . ; pSs'kSd, W. J. F. Ja,], n. The cod or 
husk of the pea ; a pea-pod. Shak. 

P jS A§K ( p 6 »), n. pL of pea. Peas collectively used 
for food, or spoken of in quantity. — See Pea. 

Eetm are much in the nature of beanit. Elyot. 

PEA'-snl^.LL, n. The shell or husk of the pea ; a 
nca-i)od. Jofinsoii. 


Locke. pj&c'CA-RY, n. (Zonl) 


isnm. gr®Rari 0 U 8 , pachvder- 

p matous quadruped, re- 

semblingthehogjinhab- , 
utte7'. iting Mexico and South 

S, K. America, having at the 

od or lower part of the back 

^hak. a gland which secretes Peccary. 

- a strong-smelling fluid; Mexican hog ; taja 9 u; 
EA ^ %GpM. Gray. 

Elyot. PB C- OA ' Vl, [L.] “ I have sinned ” ; — • a colloquial 
word expressing confession or acknowledgment 
nso 7 i offence. Aiehrey, 

. PfiO'c6, w, A kind of black tea; pekoe. Adams. 


2. A breastplate, as of the Jc^vish high- 
priest. Ha7nmond. 

3- (Ich.) A pectoral fin. Brande^ 

PfiC'TQ-RAL-LY, ad. In a pectoral manner. 

PfiO-TQ-Rl-LO'Q-UI-AL, ) Relating to pocto^ 
PfiO-TQ-RlL'Q-ClUOtrP?, ) riloquy. Dunglison 

P£C-TQ-RiL'Q-Q.Ul§M, ) j^X*. pectus, ncctoris, 

PjSC-TQ-RiL'O-aUY, I the breast, and loquor, 
to speak ; pebt07nloqui€.] Speech or voice 


pea-pod. Johnso7i. -**-**--. .y. 

RiiA'STONE, ». A kindoflimeston., 'C6. ^ A kind of black tea; pekoe. 

composed of globular concretions of the size of PEOH'BLBNDE, n. See Pitchblende. Brande. 


composed of giobuiar concretions ot tne size 01 
a pea; pisolite. Dam» 

PfeAT (p«f), n, A kind of turf, commonly of a 


PjfeOK, ». [A. S. pocca, a poke. — Fr. picotin.] 

1 . The fourth part of a bushel ; eight quarts. 


PjSC-TQ-RiL'O-aUY, ) the breast, and loquor, 
to speak ; Pr. pebt07nloqui€.] Speech or voice 
coming from the chest on applying the stetho- 
scope. 

jeOP* This phenomenon is often presented by con- 
sumptive persons, and is owinR to the voice resound 
ing in the anIVactnems cavities produced in t!ie lung? 
by the sitppti ration or breaking down of tutierclos. 
Danjglistm. 

PE'CFL, M. (Com.) A weight, varying in differ* 
ent countries ; — written i\Uv peca I, uiiCi picul. 


mIkn, sfR; m6vb, nOb, s6n ; bCll, bCr, r6le.— g, 9, »<?/?; fi, a, s. S* § 


? na gz. — THIP, this 
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JRF^ III China, it ls about 133 Ilis. 5 avoirdupois ; 
in lapan, 131 lbs. ; in !\lanilla, 14-0 lbs. , in Batavia, 
]3o lbs. lU oz. At Macao, there are three pecuLs'^ one 
ot about 133 lbs. 5 oz., another of 146.2 lbs., and a 
third of 200 lbs. Sirnmonds. 

?EC'IF-L VTE, V. w. [L. pemtlor, peculatus; pecu- 
tuiniy property in cattle, pri\ate property ; pecits^ 
cattle.] fi. I'BCUL.ATnn ; pp. peculating, pec- 
ULVTED.J To embezzle the public money or 
goods ; to rob or defraud the public. Burke. 

hPEC'l,T-LATE, Ji. Peculation. Burnet. 

PEC-U-LA'TIQN, n. The act of peculating ; em- 
bezzlement of public money or goods. Burke. 

PEC'U-LA-TQR, n. [L.] One who peculates ; an 
embezzler of public money or goods. Johnson. 

II Pj^-CUL^AR, or P^-CU'LI-AHt [pe-Jcu 'lygir, S. E. 
F. K. ; pe-fcu'Ie-ar, IV. P. J^ Ja- a. [L. 
peeulians ; peculhtm, private property ; It. joe- 
cidiare ; Sp. peculiar ; Fr. pecidier.'] 

1. Belonging or pertaining to only one ; not 

common to many ; appropriate. Shak. 

The word “ humor” is 2 )€c«?jar to our English tongue. Sioifi. 

2 . Unlike any thing else ; singular ; particular. 
Ideas that have something very abstruse and peculiar in 

their nature. Locke. 

To join most with peculiar is improper. 

Syn.— See Appropriate, Particular. 

(j Pg-CUL'I.^R, n. 1. One’s own property ; ex- 
clusive property. Milton. 

2. {Eng. Eccl. Law.) A parish which is ex- 
empt from the juiisdiction of the ordinary of 
the diocese, being subject to the metropolitan 
only. Burrill, 

(I P^-CU-LI-Ar'I-TY (pe-kul-y§-ar'§-t§), n. The 
quality of being poculiar j something found 
only in one ; particularity. Sioift. 

II Pg-CUL’IAR-IZE (pe-kai'ystr-lz), v. a. [f. PE- 
CULIARIZED ; pp. PEC ULI ARIZING, PBCULIAR- 
IZ13P.] To appropriate ; to make peculiar. Nelson. 

i']g;-CfrL’IAR-LY, ad. In a peculiar manner; 
particularly ; singly. Drayton. 

(1 P^-CUL'IAR-NllSS, n. Peculiarity, [r.] Mede. 

PE^CU' n. [L.] {Roman Late.) One’s 
own property ; peculiar or exclusive property ; — 
particularly money or property which a son or a 
servant was allowed to have independent of the 
control of his father or master. Burrill. 

t P51-CU'NJ-AL, a. [L. pecunialis.'] Relating to 
money ; pecuniary. Chaucer. 

(I P15-CUN'IA-Rl-IiY, ad. In a pecuniary manner. 

I Pjp-CUN'IA-RY,<Wl»e-OU'Nl-A-RY (pQ-kiln'ya-re 

or pe-ku^ne-a-r?) [pa-kR'tiyar-?, S.'E. F. K . ; pe- 
ka'na-a-i'?, IV. P. J, Ja. *S/n.], a. [L. pecimia^ 
Hus, pecuniaris ; pecwiia, money ; pecus, cattle ; 
It. ^ Sp. pecuniano ; Fr. pt'cuniaire.) Of, or 
pertaining to, money ; monetary. “ A pecunairy 
legacy.” Blackstone. 

f P®l-CU’NI-OUS, a. [L. pecuniosus ; pecunia, 
money ; It. peounioso ; Fr. pecuniextx.j That 
has much money ; full of money. Shenoood. 

p£u, n. 1. A small pack-saddle ; a pad. Tusser, 
2. A basket ; a hamper. [Local, Eng.] Wright. 

». f^Low L.pedagium, from L. pes, 
pedis, a foot : It. pedagqio ; Sp. pedage, peage ; 
Fr, p^^age.) (Feudal Law.) Toll f5r passing 
through a country ; peage. WhisJmv. 

II Pj60-A“G6^1C, a. Pedagogical. Warton. 

II p£D-A-g 6^'1-CAL [pSd-a-giSj'o-ksil, 57m. R. Wr. 
Wb.; pSd-a-gd je-kai, Ja.', pcsd-a-pag'^-fcai, K.’], 
a, [Gr. TtaihayiayiKS ^ ; It. Sp. pedagoglco ; 
Px.p^dagogiipie^ Pertaining to, suiting, or re- 
sembling, a pedagogue, or schoolmaster. South. 

II PllD’A-GO-^I§M [pSd’a-go-jtzm, R. Wh. ; p^d'a- 
gbg-izrn.Sm. K. ; p5d-a-g5j'tzm, FFr.], n. The 
state, office, or character of a pedagogue. Milton. 

PfiD’A-GOGUE (pSdVgSg), n. [Gr. Traidaywyd? ; 
7v«if, natidg, a child, and dyw, to load ; L. pa*da- 
gogus ; It. § Sp. pedagogo ; "Ft. pedagogtne.'] A 
teacher of chudron ; a schoolmaster ; — now 
commonly used in disparagement. Xh'ydm. 

^ PIid^a-g5gxJE (pSd'a-g%$g), v. a. To teach as a 
pedagogue. Prior. Somerville. 

It PjBl)^A«G<5<Jf-Y, n. [Gr. irat&aytoyia ; It. ^ Sp. 


pedagogia \ Fr. pMagogie.'] The art or the em- 
ployment of a pedagogue ; pedagogism. South, 

FEUDAL [pe'dal, S. IV. P. Ja. C . ; ped'al, K. S?n.], 
a. ‘ [Jj. pedalis.l 

1. Pertaining to a foot. Bailey. 

2. (3/t^s.) Pertaining to a pedal. Moore. 

Pedal baas, (Aftts.) a died or stationary bass during 

W'hich the upper parts proceed through various har- 
monies, independently of the pedal note. — PedalTwte, 
a note winch is sustained or continued while others 
are in motion ; a holding-note. Moore. 

PfiD'AL [ped'ah J- F‘ tl. Wr. ; pS'dal, S. 

jP. ; ped'&l or pe'dal, W. Ja.'L 7i.; pi. p£d^^l§. 
[It. ^ Sp. pedale ; Fr. pedaled (Mits.) One of a 
set of keys in an instrument, as an organ, piano- 
forte, or harp, moved by the foot: — a rest for 
the foot, by which a damper is raised. Dwight. 

J3SS^ “ I have no doubt that Mr. Nares and Entick, 
who adopt the first pronunciation, have the best usage 
on their side ; but am persuaded that Mr. Sheridan, 
Ml. Scott, Buchanan, and Perry, who adopt tlie last, 
are more analogical.’* H^alker. 

F^I-uA'LI-AN, a. Relating to the feet. Maunder. 

PJp-DAL'l-TY, n. Measurement by paces. Ash. 

t Pg-DA'N^l-OO’S, fls. [L. pedanexis ; pes, pedis, a 
foot.] (Roman Law.) Going on foot ; as, “ A 
pedaneous pidge.” Bailey. 

Pj&D'ANT, n. [It. ^ Sp. pedants, from Gr. iracj, 
iraJds, a child ; Fx. pedant.) 

1. A pedagogue ; a schoolmaster. Sliak. 

The boy who scarce has paid his entrance down 

To hiB proud jiedant^ or accUned a noun. Dryden. 

2. One full of pedantry ; a vain pretender to 
learning ; one awkwardly or vainly ostentatious 
of learning. 

Pursuit of ilime with fiedants fills our schools, , 

And into coxcombs burnishes our tools. Yomig. 

PJgl-DAN'TlC, ) Pertaining to a pedant or I 

PJp-DAN'Tl-CAL, S to pedantry ; vain or ostenta- 
tious of learning. 

When we see any thing in an old satirist that looks forced 
or jiedantic, we ought to consider how it appeared in tlic tune 
the poet wnt AtUltson. 

How jiedftnfical and absurd an aifectation it is, in the in- 
terpretation of an author (much moxe of Ilomer) to tain him 
word for word I Cfiapinan. 

Pjp-DAN'Tl-CAL-LY, ad. In a pedantic manner; 
with pedantry. ‘ Dryden. 

PJg;-DAN'T|0-LY, ad. Pedantically. More. 

t riiD^ANT-l^M, n. [It. pedantesimo ; Sp. pedan- 
tism6\ Fr. pedantisme.) 

1 1. The state or the employment of a pedant, 

or pedagogue. Bailey. 

2. Pedantry ; ostentation of leanxing. “.^len 

I ought to fly all pedantismt* Ea. Phillips. 

t PfiD'ANT-IZE, V. M. [Fr. pedanfiser.] To act 
or play the pedant. Cotgrave. 

PfiD'AN-TRY, 71. [It. ^ Sp. pe(la7iteria ; peda7ite, 
a pedant ; Fr. pddanterieJ^ The manners, qual- 
ity, or character of a pedant ; vain or awkward 
ostentation of learning ; obstinate^ addiction to 
a particular profession or line of life, with con- 
tempt of other or common forms. 

A practice that savors much of Tprdantry. lirotoiic. 

Pedantry consists in the use of words unsuitable to the 
time, place, and company. C 'olendue. 

f PfiD'AN-TY, 71. An assembly of pedants. Milton. 

Plj:-I)A^Rl-AN,?i. ]L. pedaxnm pes, pedis, a foot.] 
(Roman Ant.) uno of that class or Roman sen- 
ators, wht), having no right to vote, were allowed, 
after the other senators had voted, to express 
their preference, by walkir^ over to one or t!ie 
other party. Smart. 

PjfcD'ATE, a- [Ij. pes, pedis, Vi foot.) (BoO 
a bird's foot in form; palmate, or palmately 
cleft, with the side divisions also cleft. Gray. 

PJS-dAt'I-pId, a. [L. pes, pedis, a 
foot, m6. ^findo, jidi, to cleave.] 

(Bot.) Cut into lobes irregularly, 
as some leaves. Loudoot. 

PifiD'Dr.B Cp«d'dl), V. n. [Peddle 
and, piddle are probably from the 
same source. — See Pepleiu] [%. peddled; 
pp. PEDDLING, PEDDLED.] f To trifle; to pid- 
dle. Aii%swi^h. 

Pto'DLE, r. a. To carry about and sell; to re- 
tail, as a peddler, Bttrke. 



PfiD'DL^R, n. One who peddles ; — written also 
pedler and pedlar. — See Pedler. 

p£d'DLBR-£sS, n. A female peddler ; pedleress. 

PfiD'DLBR-y, n. The wares or the business of 
peddlers; pedlery. — See Pedlery. 

pMd'DLJNG, n. The act of selling goods, as a 
peddler ; employment of a peddler. P. Mag. 

PED'DLING,^?. a. 1, Petty; trifling. Bp. Taxjlor. 

2. That peddles, or sells, as a peddler. Burke, 

PED'JP-RAST, n, [Gr. TratSfpacrrijs ; yraig, yraiSof, a 
boy, and ipdo), to love; Fr. pedrf^aste.] One 
who practises pederasty ; a sodomite. Bimiey, 

PfiD'B-RAS-TY, n. [Gr. iraibepacria ; Fr. pedt^ 
rastie.) Unnatural love for boys ; sodomy. Ash. 

PED-Jgl-RE'RO, n. [Sp. pedrero ; piedra (Gr. tthga, 
L. petra), a stone.] A kind of swivel-gun ; — 
so called because stones were used in the charge, 
before the invention of iron balls. — Written 
also peterero. C7'ahb. 

p£d'?S-TAL, ?t. [It. piedestaUo', piede 
(L. pes)^e. foot, and Ger. stall (A. S. ijlSMT 
steal, stal), a stand, a stall ; Sp, pe~ oH 
destal ; Fr. piMestal.) (Arch.) The ILglL 
base or support of a column, pillar, 
statue, vase, &c. Britton. Pedestal. 

J8gF* A pedestal consists of throe parts : the base, the 
die or dado, and the cornice. Brande. 

PB-DES'TR{-AL, a. Relating to the foot. Moseley. 

PJp-DES'TRl-AN, a. [L. pedesiris', pcs, pedis, a 
foot ; It. S*p. pedastre ; Fr. p''destre.^ 

1. On foot ; going on foot. Jo/ifison. 

2. Not elevated or soaring; prosy. **A pe-^ 

destrian . . . style.” Roscoe. 

P?-DES'TRi-AN, «. 1. One who gees, travels, or 
journeys on foot ; a foot-traveller. Johnson. 

2. One noted for his powers of w'alking.iSmrtrL 

P^}-DES'TR{-AN-i§M, n. The act of trarelliug on 
foot. * Bnnme, 

P^-DfiS'TRf-AN-IZE, V. n. To travel on foot ; to 
journey on foot. Ec. Bee- 

Pg-DfiS'TRl-oOs, a. Going on foot ; pcd(‘striaii. 

Pedestrious animals.” Browne. 


PED'J-CKL, ??. [L. pcdirclhis; p(*s,pvtlis, a foot; 
It. pcdicnuolo', Fv.pkUcidU*.) (Bot.) The stalk 
of a single flower of a cluhter. Gray. 

PfiD'l-OEL-LATE, a. (Bot.) Furnished with, or 
having, a pedicel ; pcdicclled. Gray. 

PJgl-DTg'^IL-LATE, n. (Zohl) One of an order of 
echinoderms having vesicular organs, called 
feet, projecting from various parts of the sur- 
face of the bod}^ ; the sea-urchin, &c. Brafidc, 

PfiD’l-CfiLLED (-sSld), a. (Bot.) Furnished with 
a pedicel; pedicellate. Gray. 

p£d' 1-(ILE (pSirQ-kl), n. [L. pcdiculus, dim. of 
pes, jjedis, a foot; It. pedteiuolo; Sp. prdiruh; 
Fr. peditntle.] (Bot.) The stalk of a single 
flower of a cluster ; a pedicel. Bacon. 


Pg-DiC'l.T-I.AR, a. [L. podieitUms*, pediculus, a 
louse ; U. pvdindare ; Sp. pedivular ; PV. p/di~ 
cukure.) Lousy; having the phtheiriasis, or 
lousy disease. Ainsworth, 

PB-I)I(?-i;-LA”JTON, 71. [h. 2 wdieulatio.] {Med.) 
A disease in which the body is infchted with 
lice ; lousy disease j phtheiriasis. Uohlyn. 


PJg-nl^'BUl-OCS, a. (I^. pes, pedis, a foot, and 
gero, to bear.] Having feet. Kirby. 


pjSSD’l-GRER, w, fFr, jsre, father, and degrt^,iL 
stair. Booth. — Fr. gt*i^s, or degree des pres; 
X. e. gradus patrum, or a pedetiao gradm. lUeh- 
ardson. — L. pes, fwdh, hV. pied, a foot ; and I^. 
gradus, Fr. aegre, a degree. — Pedigree then is 
equivalent to pted^de-gH s, i. e. a «t(*m of lin^- 
cage. 7*h. Botjs. — Formerly lapoXt pedvgnt, 
tygru, pedygru, pedegrewe, &e.] lAne' of an- 
cestors ; ancestry ; lineage ; genealogy. 


I am no to inquire into Kdii/m'Ms it iiufiicath 
me if 1 know their vlrtuon. Auimy, 


Syn. — Bee GENEALOGY. 

PfiO'l-MA NE, n. [L. pes, pedis, a foot, and mth 
vtts, a hand.] (Eo'd.) One of a family of mar- 
supial animals, of which the opottsnin is the 
type, h.nirig a thumb on the hinrt feet. Brands. 
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afoot.] (^re^-) I PEEL, r. a, [L. pilo^ to deprive of hair; pilm, 
ine triangular or circular part of a portico hair; Sp. to deprive of hair, to peel ; Fr. 


bounded by the top of the entablature and the 
edges of the roof : — an ornament, resembling a 
pediment, placed over doors, &c. Brands, 


PED'|-pAlP, n, [L. paSy pedis, a foot, and palpo, akiifui shepherd jjc 

to feel.] {Zool.) ^ ^ ^ ^ Syn.~ See Pare. 

pulmonary arachnidan having feelers in peEL, r. a, [Fr. piller, 
the form of pincers, or a didactyl claw, as the to plunder * to pill 

A nation scaiert 

2. Une of the three outermost pairs of jaws 
in certain crustaceans. BeU, PEEL, n, [L. pellis ; 


hair ; Sp. pilar y to deprive of hair, to peel ; Fr. 
peler,"] [i. peeled; pp, peeling, peeled.] 
To strip off, as skin, bark, rind, &c. ; to decor- 
ticate ; to bark ; to pare ; to flay. 

The skilful shepherd pe&led me certain wands. Shak. 
Syn. — See Pare. 


- See Pill.] To pillage ; 

Milton, 


PED'LER, [Of uncertain etymology. — Minsfieu 
derives this word from Fr. alhr a piedy to go on 
foot ; Skinnery from Tent. hetteUry a beggar ; 


. A nation scattered and p&ded, 

jaws 

PEEL, n, [L. peUis'y It. peUe\ Sp, 
, peaxi, — A. S. feU\ Dut. pel\ Ger. 
sfieu Qj. anything. 

° Syn. — See Skin. 


Johmon, ttompetty dealer ; others, from ^t.pied PEEL, n, [L., It,, ^ Sp. pala ; Fr. peUe,'\ 


poudreuxy dusty foot. — L. pedester^ going on 
foot. — Cotgrave defines pedlar {porte'pamer^ a 
basket-carrier. The Scotch for pedler is peddery 
one vrho carries a pedy or basket ; a travelling 
merchant. — See Peddle.] One who peddles ; 
one who travels about the country carrying 


1. A kind of wooden shovel with a long han- 

dle used by bakers to put bread in and out of 
the oven ; — wiitten also peal. B. Jonson. 

2. A large fire-shovel. [Local.] Wnght. 

3. {Printing.) A tool for hanging damp 
printed sheets on a line to dry. Simmonds, 


one who travels about the country carrying printed sheets on a line to dry. Simmonds, 

IndSj-®" A fortified place; a poU. [k.] 

A j).rftertp«ck that bow. the Hearer down. Cblepar. __ Beneath the peer, rude battlement Scott. 

Tins word is spelt ped/ar in the old EnRlisli PEEL, V. n. 1. To be separated, or come off, as 
dictionaries of Cotgrave, Coles, Martin, and Dyche ; skin or rind. Swift, 

and pfldicr in almost all the other Engl^Ii dictionaries. 2. To lose the skin, bark, or rind. Smart, 
If regularly formed as a verbal noun from the verb to _ . ’ ' 

peddle y the proper orthography would be peddler ; but PEELED (peld), p. a. Naked or unprotected ; 
the noun pedler or pedlar appears to have been in use bald ; bare ; — also written pieled. Shak, 

much longer than the verb to peddle, and this fact rn 

accounts for the apparent inconsistency in the orthog- PEEL JgIR, M. 1. One who peels. Johoison, 

raphy x — -peddle not being found in the English die- 2. A plunderer ; a robber. Ttisser. 

tionaries which were published before that of John- a cwv>«n 

son 5 and Johnson gives it only as another orthogra- PEEL —HOUSE, n. A small, square tower. Scott. 

phy ot me veth to piddle. PEEL'JNG, ». Peel ; skin ; hide. Forbi/. 

PfiD'LpR-fiSS, «. A female pedler. Overburs,. pggp_ (-q,. . l. ^pio ; It. pipHare ; 

P£D'L®R-Y, 71. The employment of, or w»ares Sp. pipiar ; Fr. p^ier, — Dut. piepen ; Ger. 

sold by, pedlers ; peddlery. MittQ7i, pjeifen ; Dan. pippe ; Sw. pipa.1 [e. peeped ; 

oi>n»T IPTJ V « PP' PEEPING, PEEPED.] To Cry as a chicken or 

PLD L^R-Y, a. Sold by peddlers. Swift. yo^rxg bird ; to chirp ; to pule ; to pip. B, Jonson, 

PE-DQ-BAP'Tf§M [pe-do-b&p'tizm, S, P. E. K. Sm, There waa none that moved the wing, or opened the 
IVr. lVb.% pSd-o-bSp'tlzm, W.% n. [Gr. irais, mouth, or iieejpcd, Jsa.x,U, 


1. To appear ; to come j'ust in sight.[ii.] Skok 

See how his gorget jpieers above his gown. £, Jonson, 

2. To peep; to look narrowly. Peering io. 

maps for poits.” Shak, 

PEER, V, a. To constitute a peer, [r.] Ileglin. 

PEER'’ A ^E, 71. 1. The dignity, rank, or state of 
a peer or nobleman. Swift. 

2. The body of peers. Dryd'en. 

No one venerates the peerane more than I do; but, my 
lords. I must say, the peerage soheited me, not I tlxaneei age. 

Thu! low. 

f PEER'DQM, n. Peerage. Bailey. 

PEER'iglSS, n. The wife of a peer. Pope. 

PEER'LJ^SS, a, 'Without a peer or equal ; un- 
equalled; matchless. 

With such a peerless majesty she stands. Dn/den. 

PEER'L^SS-LY, ad. In a peerless manner ; with- 
out an equal’; matchlessly. B. Jonson. 

PEER'L^ISS-NfiSS, n. The state of being peer- 
less or matchless. BaUey, 

PEERT, a. Perk; brisk. [Local, U. S.] Hoffman. 

t PEER' Y, a. Fearful : — inquisitive. Fieldmg, 

PEET'SEE, n, A species of chestnut which grows 
in rivers and ponds in China. Farm, Ency, 

PEE'VISII, a. [Etymology uncertain. — A con- 
traction of perverse. Jumtss, — From beeish, i. e. 
waspish- Skinner. -^From Sw. pipa, to pipe, 
to whine. Sei'enins. — From Scot, pete, to utter 
a mournful sound, as a bird. Todd, — Scot. 
peuisy pevess ; Old Eng. peuisse, pevysse,'] 

1. t Self-willed ; obstinate. Burton. 

No, trust me; she is peeinshy sullen, froward. Shak. 

2. Apt to complain ; querulous ; fretful ; petu- 
lant ; waspish ; irritable ; snappish ; captious. 

A. peevish fellow is oae who has some reaaon m himself foi 
being out of humor. spectator, 

3. Expressing querulousness, fretfulness, pet- 
ulancy, or disrespect. “ Peevish tokens.” Shak, 


ulancy, or disrespect. “ Peevish tokens.” Si 

4. w itty ; subtle. [Local, Eng.] Wright. 

Syn.— See Captious, Harsh. 

PEE'VISH-LY, ad. In a peevish manner ; queru- 
lously ; fretfully, Hayward. 

pjSE'VlSH-NiSSS, n. The quality or the state of 
being peevish ; querulousness; fretfulness. 

PEE'VJT, n. A bird. — See Pewit. Hill 

PfiG, n. [Gr. Tri^yvvfxty to stick or fix in. Junius. 
— A. S. piicy a little needle or pin; wyoaw, to 
peck or pick. SkxTmer, Richardson^ 

1. A small pointed piece of wood serving as 

a nail ; a small wooden pin. Addisoii. 

2. One of the pins of a musical instrument, 

on which the strings are strained. Shak. 

3. A nickname for Margaret. Johnsmi. 

To take down a peg, to depress ; to lower ; to hum- 
ble, And took your grandees down a peg,” Hudibraa. 

PfiG, V, a. [i. PEGGED ; pp, pegging, pegged.] 
To fasten with a peg or pegs. Shak. 

PJgl-GA'S^-^N, a. [L. PegascusA 

1. Of, or belonging to, Pegasus ; swift ; 

speedy. Feltham. 

2. Relating to poetry ; poetic. Andrews* 

[1^‘j from Gr. Jl^yaaos.'] 

1. {Grecian Myth.) A winged horse, the off- 
spring of Neptune and Medusa. W, Smith. 


iratUsy a child, and /^airniradf, a dippingj The PEEP, v. n, [Of uncertain etymology.— Dut. 

baptism of infants or children. Featley. opJmsen, to lift up. Skimier, — Gr. dmmvTtjsy a 

PE-DO-bAp'TIST, 71 . One that holds to, or prac- spy ; dirtrirti^y to look around after.^ Casaubon. 

tise's, infant baptism. Johnson. — Perhaps from peep, to ery as a chicken, trans- 

rr i. A j /> ferred from the sound which chickens make on 

P£d 9-MAN-CY, n,^ pedis, a foot, and Gr. breaking of the shell to the look ac- 

//«i/rnrt, prophesying.] Divination by the soles comiptinyixig it, johTuon, Richardson."] To look 

of the feet. Smart. curiously or slyly, as from a hiding-place. 

PJgl-DOM' 5-T]gJR, n, [It, § Sp. pedometi'Oy from L. Who ia the same wMch at my window jieqpa? Spenser. 

“ “^“S-place; a 

registering the number of paces taken in walk- quicK iook. 


registering the number of paces taken m walk- 
ing, and thereby ascertaining the distance j 
passed over. B7'mide. 

ffjy- It is usually in the form of a watcli, and re- 
ceives its movement from the motion of the body. It 
is sometimes applied to a carriage. P. Cyc. 


PED-Q-MEl RJO, / Pertaining to apedom- 3. A cant term for a looking-glass, and also 
PiiI)-9-MfiT'R|-CAL, ) eter. Wright. for the eye. Todd. 

PE-urjN'OLE (pMfinR'hl» 82) [pe-dSn'kl, a:. Sm. PEBP'-HOLE, ) n, A hole to peep through. ^ 

HV. in.; i)«dVn-kl, Ash, Hmigliso7i\ PEEP'ING-HOLE, > Prior. VEstrange. 

pedtculus,pedu9iculus; pesy pedts, s. foot; It. ^ t.. ^ 

Ep. pedmuiuh ; Fr. pddoncuU.’] PEE'Py L-TREB, n. The Ft^s rehgiosa, or sacred 

i. {Bot.) The stalk of a flower or of a fifower- % of East Indies. Wright. 

cluster ; a foot-stalk. PEER, n. [L. par ; It. pari ; Sp. par ; Old Fr. 


To take t* other peep at the stars. Swift. 

2. The cry of a young bird or a chicken. 

Peep of day, dawn or break of day. Johnsoji, 

PEBP'jpR, n. L One who peeps. Kilhgrew. 

2. A young bird, or a chicken. Bramston. 

3. A cant term for a looking-glass, and also 

for the eye. Todd. 

PEEP ~HdLB, I n. A hole to peep through. 
PEEP'ING-HOLE, > Prior. VEstrange. 


2. {Anat.) A term which has been applied to peir\ Fxipaihl 

different prolongations or appendices of the en- i, An equal ; one of the same rank. 
CCphllJon. . , „ - , , H^ttglison. Amongst » man’s J5<»ers, a man shall he sure of familiarity’; 

3. (^AoGi.) A hollow, fleshy tube, by which and therefore it U good a little to keep state. Bacon. 

Lepadites are attached: -a stalk or stem.Oa>e». §i.S'tho«”wnf^hSSt Wr. 

PI 5 -dCn'OLBD (pe-dS^ a. (5o<.) Hay- d>actc 

mg a peduncle speduneulatc. Gray. a. OneequalineaceUenee; a match; a mate. 

ct. Ht. p^wietiUi1re% Vr. pe~ InsonghenOTwhadhUpe^r. Dryrien. 

rfonc«fa.rc.1 {Bot.) tertammg to, or resem- ^ ^ companion; an associate; a fellow. 
Wmg. a peduncle. P. f>yc. HeanhUp««inb««tyaw.«rp«a 

PJI-dOn'CV-LATE, ? flj. rjt, ^ gp, pedtmmla- 4. A nobleman; a lord; — so called because 
P)p-l)(JN'OV-LAT-fD, > ^•yFt.pt'donculd.] (Bot.) men of distinguished birth were alone consid- 

Having, or growing on, a peduncle. Gray. ered fit companions for the king. 

P&B. V. n. To look with one eye. [Local.] STripAt. hoM 

PEED.o. Blind Of one eye. [Local, Eng.] Hay. At pn».m, the word is Hmited to the membere 

_ , r y n uppct liuuso of Parliament, and to Scottish and 

PEEK, U. 41. To peep; to look slyly. [Gbsolete Iihh noblemen of correspondent rank, qualided, on 

or colloquial.] Gascoigne. Palgram. election, to sit m the upper house. Smart. 

Showing signs of decay, as timber- PfefeR, v. n. [L. pareo ; Old Fr. perer ; Fr. paraf^ 
Dickerson. tr$.\ [t, pbbred ; peering, peered.] 


P^-Dt)N'CV-L^R, a. 
donculaire.) {Bot.) 
bling, a pcauncle. 


or colloquial.] 

PEErY.a. ShO’ 
[Local.] 


1. {Grecian Myth.) A winged horse, the off- 
spring of Neptune and Medusa. W. Smith. 

2. {Astran.) A northern constellation near 

Cygnus ; the Horse. P. Cyc. 


P. Cijc. 


Gascoigne. Palgram. 


3. {Ich.) A genus of lophobranchiate fishes, 
with large pectoral fins, by means of which 
they are enabled to take short saltatory flights 
through the air. Bratide. 

p£g'G1^R, n. One who pegs. Sherwood. 

t PEGM (p5m), n. [Gr. v/jypay something fastened 
or joined together ; L. pegma.'] A board or ma- 
chine for a placard, or the placard itself, used 
in pageants. 

In the centre or midst of the pegm there was an aback or 
aquare wherein this eulogy was written, B. Jonson. 

pfiG'MA-TITE, n. {Min.) Graphic granite. Dana. 

PfiG'Q-MAN-CY, n. [Gr. nnyfy a fountain, and 
pavrsla, a pro’phesying,] Divination by means 
of fountains. Rogei. 

PfiG'^STRlK-5R> rs. One who catches turtles by 
striking them with an iron peg havinga string 
attached to it. HoVfnrooA 
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£»ECJ'-TANK-AIID, n, Pormerly a tankard marked 
inijidc by graduated ^egs for the purpose, it is 
said, of equally dniding the liquor. Wright. 

rg-GU'^R, A native of Pegu. Earmhaw. 

PKf-ilAM’J^-T^R, n. [Gr. proof, test, and 

(iiTpoVf a measure.] An instrument for indicating 
the amount of resistance to wheel-carriages on 
roads of different construction. Francis. 

YEl-RAS'TJC, a. [Gr. vsipcLcrriKds'j rrnpata, to try.] 
Attempting ; making trial. Smart. 

t- PEI§E (pi^O, n. A weight ; poise. Spenser. 

f PEf§E (piz), V. a. To poise. Sidney. 

PKiSH ' WA, n. The title of the military governor 
of the Mahrattas. Stoequeler. 


PE'KAN, n. {ZobL) A North American species 
of marten ; Micstela Canadensis. Auavbon, 

PB' KJE-jJf 7 t. (Bot.) A genus of plants found in 
Guiana, which furnish the saouari or sawarra 
nuts of the shops. Eng. Cijc. 

PE'KOE, or P.£k'OE, n. A fine kin of black- 
tea ; — written also peccQ. Simmoyids. 

PfiL'A^E, n. [Sp. ^ Fr. pelage^ the color of the 
hair of a beast, from L. piliis^ the hair.J The 
covering of a wild beast, consisting of hair, fur, 
or wool. Thompson. 

w. {EcclHisi.) A follower of Pe- 

lagius, a 'British monk who lived early in the 
fifth century, and who denied the doctrine of 
original sin, and maintained free-will, as well as 
the merit of good works. Bp. Hall. 


Pjg-LA'^l-AN, a. Relating to Pclagius, a British 
monk, or to his doctrine. South. 


pjg-LA^^f-AN, a. [L. peUigus (Gr. TtilayoH\ the 
sea.] Pertaining to the sea ; pelagic. Lyell. 

PJg-LA'^I-AN-i^M, n. The doctrines of Pelagius, 
a monk o*f the fifth century. South. 


PJgl-LA^-'IC, a. [Gr. velayiKCSi /rikayo;, sea; L. 
qjektgicus.} Belongingto the sea; marine. Ayef/. 

PISL-AR-GON'IC, a. (Chem.) Noting an acid ob- 
tained from the distilled water of Petar^omiim 
roseimi or rose-geranium. Silliman. 


n. [Gr. irrXapy/jSf a stork.] 
(Bat.) A genus of plants allied to the geranium ; 
stork’s-biu. Eoudoft. 

PEL'?;-CAN, n. A bird. — Sec Pjeslican. 


PKrjrK-cAjr^I’DJEtn. pi. {OnifVi.) A family of 
bird’s of the order AiiaereSy including the sub- 
families Pha^onina, Plotiius, and PeUmnime ; 
pelicans. Cray. 


n. pi. 

{prnith.^ A 
sub-family of 
birds of the 
order Anse- 
res and fam- 
ily Peleca^iZ'^ 
pelicans. 


[Sec PELECANiniE.] 


Gray. 



Cormorant < Graculm carbo). 


n. [Gr. HXeKvg, 
an asce or hatchet, and tISos, 
fonn,] (Gm».) A curve 
somewhat resembling the 
head of a hatchet, consisting 
of two inverted quadrantal 
arcs^ B and A I)) and a 
semicircle (B 0 B). Francis. 



f pIil'^I-GRIne, «. Peregrine. Berners. 

PfiL'5-ElNE, n. A lady’s long cape, with ends 
hanging down before. Simmonds. 

pplxT, n. [Old Eng, pdf my ^ — - Of the 

same orimu as paltry. Todd. — Perhaps from 
pilfer. Bichardson.] Money; riches; mam- 
mon;— commonly used in aWd sense. 

To the poor If ho hli 

He w«sa them ftill «« kindly e« mnwelf. Swift* 

PjSLP'lSH, a. Pertaining to riches. Slamhurst. 

f p:gL'FRY, or FfiL^PRAY, n. Pelf. Ormmer. 

p®Ii'l-CAN, n. [Gr. weAwdM, the woodpecker ; — 
also a water bird: ittXPKdUt to hew with an axe ; 
TeUiKvg, an axe ; "L. pelermna and pelt ran us ; It. 
pelhcam\ Sp,peUeano\ Vt. yrheanJ] 


1. ( Ornith.) A 

large, heavy, aquat- 
ic bird of the fam- 
ily Pehcamdee^ and 
sub-family hav- 

ing a long, straight, wide, 
and very much depressed 
bill. Eng. Cyc. 

JI3* is the food of the 
pelioiin^ which it captuies with 
great adroitness, generally in 
shallow inlets. The upper 
mandible of its bill isfiatteued, 
and terminated by a ver> strong 
hook or nail, which is com- 
pressed and very much bent. 

The lower mandible is formed by two osseous branch- 
es, which are depressed, flexible, and united at the 
point; and from it is suspended a naked skin, m 
the form of an expansive pouch or bag, which will 
hold a considerable number of fish. Eng. Cyc. 



Common pelican 
(^PeUc'aum onoa otalm). 


2. {Chem.) An alembic from which two op- 

posite beaks or tubes pass out and re^Jnter at 
the belly of the cucurbit. Jamieson. 

3. {Su7'g.) An instrument for extracting 

teeth, curved at the end like the beak of a peli- 
can. Dmighson. 


PjEl^I-OM, «. [Gr. TrtXtUsy livid.] {Min.) A smoky- 
blue variety of iolite. Dana. 


PEL-I-b 'M4^ n. [Gr. neXiuiya ; irf Xidg^ livid.] 

l! {Med.) A livid spot or bruise. Dimgliso^i. 
2. (Mm.) Peliom. — See Peliom. Brande. 


P5-l!sSE' (p9-15s0» B. pelUSy the 

skin or hide of a beast. — See PiLCH.] 

1. A furred cloak or robe. Guthy'ie. 

2. A robe or cloak of silk or other cloth worn 

by ladies. Sma7't. 

PELL, n. [L. pelUs; It. pelle; Sp, pelleja; Fr. 
peaii.] t The hide of an animal; a pelt. Bailey. 

Cleric of the pelts, in England, an officer of the ex- 
cheipier who enters every teller’s bill on a paichincnt 
roll, called jteUis acceptorum, or toll of receipts; and 
also makes another roll, called peUis exitium, or roll 
of disbursements. Bailey. Todd. 

t PELL, 71. [L. pellis, a hide, because in early 
times houses were made of hides. S/dmier, — 
“ It seems highly probable that the origin is L. 
phalce, oval towers, ixovafalcp. the pillars 

erected in the Roman circus.” JuniiesonJ^ 

1. A house. Speght. Skhmer. 

God save the lady of this pvll. Chtxueer. 

2. A strong or fortified place. Jamieson. 

jQGeP Written also pads, peel, pciU, pelcy and pcyll. 

PjgL-LA'GRA, [L. prlUs, skin, and Gr. «ypa, a 
catching, seizure.] {Med.) A disease in which 
the skin becomes covered with %vTinklcs, and 
assumes a scaly appearance, especially in the 
parts exposed to the air. Diinglison. 

j8Qgr- It has been supposed to follow every where the 
introduction of Indian corn. JBmtglisim. 

p£l'L®T, n. [It. palla., paBottoh, from L. fiila, 
a ball ; Sp, pella ; Fr. pelotteJ] 

1. A little ball. “ A . . . pellet of yellow wax.” 
Baron. “ Pellets of lint.” ir/ .«'?«««. 

2. A bullet, fit,] Baron. ^ Bay. 

3. {Arch.) A Gothic ornament consisting of 

plain, fiat, circular pieces arranged along a 
jusria or band. Franris. 

PEL'Ll^T, tJ. a. To form into pellets. Shah. 

PfiL'LipT-pD, (f. Consisting of bullets. “This 
pelleted storm.” Slink. 

PflL'Ll-CLR, n. [L. peUievln, dim. of prllis, skin *, 
It. pelHaolu ; Sp. pelimla ; Fr. fiellietUe.] 

1. A thin skin or membrane ; a film. Sharp. 

2. {Ohem.) A film of salt or other substance 

which forms on the surface of solutions during 
evaporation. Brunde. 

PllL’LI-Tp-RY, n. [Rp. 

1. (Bot.) *A genus of weeds, commonly grow- 

ing on old walls or on heaps of rubbish ; Pari* 
etaria. LmuUm. 

2. The root of the Spanish camomile {An** 
themis pyret}vrum\ used in snedicine. Tkms. 

Pdliiory oj Bpaitt, Anthmu pyrethmm. 

Pj&LTr-Mi^.LL', ad. [Fr. Mixed or 

mingled together ; confusedly ; disorderly. Shah. 

The buttle vrim a confttiMHf hfwpi the mnoond onf^u«U 
m^rn, honieg, ctiarioti «row<tv<l jH-it^mielL Mutm. 


PBL-LU'CID, 05. [L. pelluddus ; perhiGeo, to shine 
through, to be transparent ; per, through, and 
hiceo, to shine ; It. pellucido ; Fr. pelludde.'] 
Tiaublucent ; transparent ; diaphanous ; limpid. 

gyn, — That is pellucid or tranAucent which is per- 
vioiis to Iifiht; that is transpatent tliiougli which ob- 
jects m.iy be distinctly seen. Watei and ground plass 
aie / ellucid or traanlucent ; uiiground glass, trans^ 
parent. 

PJPL-LU'CID-LY, ad. In a pellucid manner; 
clearly ; transparently. Wright. 

PEL-LIT- cl D ' I -TY, n. [L. pelludditas ; pellud dua, 
pellucid.] Pcllucidness. Lockc. 

PjpL-LU'ClD-NESS, The state or the quality 
of being pellucid ; pellucid! ty. Kdl. 

PEL-O-PON-NE'SI-AN, a. [L. Pelop07i7\es7\fS, from 
Gx^X\tXo*xbvvriaog (L. Peloponnesus), the Pclopon. 
nesiis; IleAoi^, ri£.?.o7roc, Pelops, aiwl viiaog, au 
island.] {Geog.) Pertaining to the Peloponne- 
sus, a peninsula comprehending the southern 
part of Greece, now called the Morea, “The 
P€loponnesia?i war.” P. Cyc. 


PfiL-O-PON-NE'Sr-AN, n. A native or inhabitant 
of the Peloponnesus. 

The next year CB. C. 4li0), Instead of invading Attiea, tlio 
PehpotnteAans laid siege to Plataja. P. ('ifc. 

PEL'O-SINE, n. {Chem.) A bitter, colorless sub- 
stance extracted from the roots of the Clssam- 
pclos Pareira. Brande. 

PEL'Q-TA^E, [Rp. pelote, goats’ hair.] Packs 
or bales of Spanish wool. Simmamls. 


PELT, 71. [Gr. -itiXIa*. L. prJlk\ It. Sp. 

pelleja\ '¥x.j)eait.-*-**A.B.jatli I)ut.;jt*4s; Gcr. 
pelz. — Roe Fell.] 

1. The skin or hide of a beast, [ii.] 

A scabby tetter on their itelOt vi'ni stick. 7>; jHlen. 

2. The raw or undrebsed skin or hide of a 
beast with the wool or hair on it. Broinie. 

grit'Tlio term is now re.strictod to tho skins of 
sheep, and ul those animals found iit high lautiidcs, 
as the heaver, boar, muose-deor, marten, minx, sahlo, 
vvolverino, &c. Davts, 

3. The quarry of a hawk all torn. Ainsworth. 

pISlT, V. a. [Formed by syncope from pellet. 
Lye.’] [L I’RLTKU; pp. pelti.nu, i»UT/rni>.] 

1. To strike or assail with something thrown. 

The chiding billows Rccni to pelt the cloiidv. Shnk. 

1 might easily with Btones pelt the metropolli to 

Jiuyt. 

2. To throw ; to cast ; to hurl. 

My Phniis me widi jtelU'd npidcH phut. JPruilvn. 

PilLT, 71. A blow or stroke from something 
thrown; a knock; a kick. Perry, Hehes. 

PJBlT, n. [L. jyelta ; Fr. pcltc.’] A light shiidd ; 
a pelta. — See Pelta- Old Play, hWJL 


PEL'T4, n. [L., from Gr. vlXry.) 

1. A small, light shield, consisting of a 
frame of wood or wicker-work, covered with 
skill or leather, and without a run. ir. Smith. 

2. {But.) A fiat apothecium withotit a rim, 

UemUm. 


PEL TA PE, > fi. {But.) Noting a leaf i 
rEr 4 'TAT-lgID, > the petiole of which is ’ 
attaehetl at the lower side, within the 
margin; hhicitl-sliuped. Gray. 

PilL’TATE-LV, ad. {Bot.) In a peltate manner ; 
so a«’to rubcinblc a shield. < 

PELT'ipR, ». 1. One who pelts. 

2. t A sordid wretch ; a i>iuch-pcnny, Uuloet. 



Pi^L”^^^EUV^;l^ a. [L. peltu, a shield, and Eng. 
nmrd.) {litit.) Noting a leaf having iu*r\e« 
diverging from the summit of the petiole, and 
spread on all sides in a plane much inclined 
to it. Menslow. 


t PfcLT'ING, a. 1. Mean ; paltry ; pitiful. Shttk. 

2. Bustling; hurrying. Jktkrr. 

Pl^XT’lNO, n- An asHuuU or striking with stmie- 
thing thrown; a striking against; a battering, 
Th«» fteltmg of tbl» pi tlU'ii* Hhutk. 

PjfeLT'-M6N-«F'H C-mHiiR-iierl, n. A dealer in 
pelts; a fell-monger. Btrhauhtm. 

pftLT’-R^T, n. A disease of sheep in nhich the 
wool comes off ; the naked diseaKc. ihjilvir. 

P ftl/Ttt Y, n. [But. ; Old Fr. peUrie. — 

See Pklt.] 


A, E, I, 0, U, long; k, B, t, 6, tS, short; U V, V, obscure; fArE, FAR, FAST, FALL; HfclR, nh\1X s 
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PENETRAIL 


1. Pelts collectively ; skins in their raw state, 
\Titlx the wool, hair, or fur on them. Smollett. 

2. Something as common as the wool or the 

hair of a skin or hide ; something common or 
worthless. Bale. 

f-PEL'TRy-WAUE, n. Peltry. Berners. 

PELT'— WOOL (pelt* will), n. Wool from the skin 
of a dead sheep. IVhishaw. 

PEL'Vrc, a. Belonging to the pelvis. JDunfflison. 

PJglL-VCM'p-T^lR, n. [Eng. pelvis, and Gr. fti-pov, 
a measure.] An instrument for measuring the 
diameters of the pelvis. Duuglison. 

PEL' VIS, n. [L. (Gr. rriXti), a basin.] (Anat.) 
The part of the trunk which bounds the abdo- 
men below. Vimglisoii. 

JS)^ It is a large, bony, irregular, conoidai cavity, 
open above and below, supporting and containing a 
part of the intestines, and the unnary and genital or- 
gans, and serving as a tixed point for the articulation 
ot the lower limbs, for the atracliment of tlieir mus- 
cles, and the execution of their movements. Ditnghson. 

PEM'J-CAN, ) , 2 ^ 1. Among the American In- 

PEM'MJ-CAN, ) dians, meat of the deer or the 
buffalo dried and pounded. Schoolcraft. 

Then on j)emntK 07 i they feasted, 

JHammican. and buftalo-marrow. Lonafellow. 

2. Dried and pounded meat, prepared wth 
fat and raisins in a concentrated form, for long 
journeys and voyages, as Arctic voyages. Katie. 

p£N, n. [L. mnna, a feather ; It. penna^ a feath- 
er, a pen ; Er. penned a feather. — A. S. pinn, a 
pen; Dut. Dan.^e/i ; lee\. penm."] I 

1. f A feather. Spe?iser. | 

The proud peacock, overcharged ■wlthiicjis. JJ. Jonson. 

2. A pointed instrument for writing, made of 

a quill or of a metallic substance. Shak, 

Boro, drawinsf^ or rtiUnif pen, a metallic pen, the 
part holding the ink being formed of two cheeks 
bowed out in the middle, and regulated by a screw.— 
Dotwtff pen, a pea for writing music, consisting of a 
metallic cylinder, in which a metal pin works verti- 
cally by means of a s,iiral spring. — Fountain, ox hy- 
drauHc pen, a pen so constructed as to hold a quantity 
of ink, that it may serve both for pen and inkstand. 
— pen, a pen having five points for drawing the 
five hues of the musical stalf. Francis. 

P£n, v.a. [i*. penned; pp, penning, penned.] 
To write; to compose, as an author; to indite. 
“ Petitions fairly penned.^'* StoifL 

PEN, a. [A. S. pifiidan."] [t. pent or penned ; 
pp. PENNING, PENT Or PENNED.] To Shut Up 
or confine ; to incage ; to coop. 

Where shepherds i)en their flocks at eve. Milton. 

PEN, ». A small enclosure, as for sheep, hogs, 
fowls, &c. ; a coop. Shak. 

PE'NAIj, a. \JL. pceYialh \ punishment; It. 

pemile; penal; Fr.pJnal,] 

1. Relating to, or inflicting, punishment ; pu- 
nitive. ** Penal statutes.” Bouvier, 

2. Subjecting or rendering liable to punish- 
ment ; as, ** A penal act.” Bouvier. 

Penal action, {Law.) an action for the recovery of a 
penalty ; an action on a penal statute. BitrriU, 

PR'N AL-CO DK, n. ( Late.) A code, of laws relat- 
ing to the punishment of crimes. Bd. Rev. 

tP^I-NAL'l-TVi w* prnaliti; p4nal, penal.] 

The quality of being penal. Browne. 

PE'NAL-LY, ad. In a penal manner; by penalty. 

PlRN'i^^L-Ty, n. [It. penalith ; Sp. penalidad^ 

ll Punishment, whether in property or in 
person, imposed by law or by judicial decision. 

Political power i*i a lipht of making laws with penadtiee of 
death, and, consetiucntly. all our penalties ibr preserving 
propertv and employing the force ^ the community in the j 
execution ot laws. LorAe. 

2. Forfeiture, or sum to be forfeited, for non- 
compliance with an agreement ; a fine. Shak. 

J9SSr In law, the term p malty is mostly applied to a 
pecuniary puaiahment. Bonnier. 

Syxx.— Hoe Fine. 

PftN'ANCB, n. [It. pmanza ; Fr. pMancCf peni- 
tencej 

1. Repentance. Wirkliffe. 

To bring forth worthy fVuit# of jpenanee. Cbm. JPVayer. 

2. Punishment, either voluntary or imposed 

by ecclesiastical authority, for faults, or as an 
expression of penitence. Bacon. 


Penanceis only the punishment inflicted; ... a man comes 
not to do penance because he repentM him of his sin, but be- 
cause he IS compelled to it, curses him, and would kill him, 
that sends him thither. The old canons wisely cnjmii three 
years’ jwnance. sometimes more, because m that time a man 
got u habit of virtue, and so committed that am no more for 
which he did penance. Selden. 

PfiN'ANCED, a. Hating undergone, or having 
been sentenced to suiter, penance. Soutkeg. 

PEN'ANCE-LfiSS, a. Not having undergone pen- 
ance. Piers Phitkman. 

PE-NANG'-LAw'Y^lRf, ot.joL {Com.) Walking- 
sticks made from the stems of a small palm (Lt- 
cuala acuttfida), in the East Indies. Simntonds. 

PE^J^A*TE^,n. pi. [L.] {Roman Ant.) House- 
hold gods, whether of a private family, or of the 
state as the great family of citizens. IV, Smith. 

The Lares were included among the Penates ; 
and both names are often used synonyinoiiuly. The 
Lares liowever, tJiough included in the Penates, were 
not the only Penates j for each family had usually no 
mote than one Lar, whereas the Penates are always 
spoken of in tiie plural. fV. Smith. 

PEN'— CASE, «. A case to carry pens in. Johnso7t. 

PENCE, n. ; pi. of penny. See Penny. 

PEN'C^IL, w. [Old Fr. pe7in07icel, dim. of pennon.'} 
A little streamer at the head of a lance ; penno- 
cel ; — also written petisell, and peiisil. Chaucer. 

PEJ^CIMJfT (p4n-shdng'), it. [Fr.] Propension ; 
strong inclination ; bent. Ec. Rev. 

PfiN'CJL, 71. [L. penicillum ; penis, a tail ; It. 
pe7meUo ; Sp. pmcel ; Fr. phiceati.} 

1. A small brush of hair, used by painters. 

The kindled arts shall in their praise conspire, 

One dip the jiencil, aud one string the lyre. Pope. 

2. Figuratively, the ait of painting. Smait. 

3. An instrument for marking, drawing', or 
writing, consisting of a prism or cylinder of 
plumbago, or some pigment, or a ease of wood 
or metal holding it. 

Mark with a pen or pencil the most considerable things in 
the books you desire to yemembor. WaUs. 

4. (Optics.) A number of rays, converging to, 

or diverging from, a point. Nichol. 

PfiN'C{L, V. a. \i. PENCILLED ; pp. PENCILLING, 
PENCILLED.] 

1. To paint. Pencilled figures.” Shak. 

2. To mark,^ draw, or write with a pencil or 

as with a pencil. S^nairt. 

PfiN'CILLED (-sild), p. a. 1. Painted, 
marked, drawn,or written with a pencil. 

2. Having pencils of rays. Wright. 

3. (Bo#.) Marked in lines, as with a 

pencil. Loudon. 

p£n'C{L-LING, n. The act of painting or sketch- 
ing : — a sketch. Qu. Rev, 

PfiN'ClL-SHAPED, a. Shaped like a pencil. 

PEN'CRAft, «. 1. Penmanship. Bruce. 

2. The art of an author. Charles Reads. 

pjSN'-CtS'T-TJglR, Tfi. He who, or that which, cuts 
or makes pens. Sir J, Hawkms. 

pjSND,n. on-cake ; penock. [Oriental.] Simmotids. 

PfiN'DANT, n. [L. pendeo ; Fr. pendre, to hang,] 

1. Any thing hanging, as byway of ornament. 
TTnripe fruit, whoso verdant stalks do cleave 
Close to the tree, which Brieves no less to leave 
The smiling jMjndfant which adorns her so. IVal/er. 

2- A jewel or ornament hanging at the car ; 
an ear-ring. Pope, 

3. t A pendulum. Pifflty. 

4. (Arch.) The springer oi an 
arch which rests on a shaft or a cor- 
bel : — an ornamental polygonal 
piece of stone or timber hanging 
from a vault or roof; — much used 
in Gothic architecture. Brmide. „ ^ ^ 

5. (Her.) A part hanging from P®®^**^®** 
the label, resembling a drop in the Doric frieze. 

L/ondon Ency. 

6. A gas-pipe, with a burner or burners, 

which hangs from another pipe, to which it is 
fastened by a screw, Simmo7%ds. 

7. (PiTfie Arts.) A picture or print, which, 
from uniformity of size and subject, seems to 
hang as a comparison to another. Brands. 

8. (Haut.) A long, narrow piece of bunting 
carried at the mast-head ; a pennant. Pana. 

p£n 'D 5 NO E, n, [L. pmdeo, pmdens, to hang ; It, 
pendenza.} Slopenoas; inclination. Wotton. 




Pj5N'D?N-CY, n. 1. State of being suspended; 
an impending or hanging. Roget, 

2. The state of pending ; suspense. Bui'rilL 

Nor can the appellant allege p&idency of suit. AyltPe. 


PfiN'DjpXT, a. ^ ^ 

peyidente ; S^'p&idietite ; Fr. pendant.} 

1. Hanging; pendulous; suspended. 

2. Jutting over; projecting; o\c 
“ A pendent rock.” 


[L. pendeyxs ; pendeo, to hang ; It. 
; Fr, pendant.} 

Shak. 
changing. 
Shak. 


PEjY~D^\''TE iJ’TE. [L.] (Law.) 'While the 
suit is pending ; during litigation. BimiU 

PJPN-DIEN'TIVE, 71, \Fr. pendentif, from 'L. pen- 
deo, pendens, to hang.] (A7'ck.) The part of a 
vault between the arches or arch-headed walls 
supporting a dome. Brands, 

PEN'D^NT-LY, ad. In a pendent manner. Wiighi. 

fPEN'DiCE, n. [It., a declivity, a fia7ik or side.} 

1. A penthouse. Fairfax. 

2. A sloping roof ; pontice. Todd. 

PEN'DT-CLE, n. An appendage; one thing at- 
tached to another ; a pendant. [Scot.] Jamieson. 

PEN'DI-CL^R, 71. An inferior tenant. Simmonds. 

PEND'ING, a. Depending ; remaining undecided. 

At the period when the treaty was pending. Brit. CnU 

PEND'ING, For the time of the continuance 
of; during. suit.” Ayliffe. 

BentlinQ the discussion of this salgecit, % memorial was 
presented. B. Everett. 

PEN'DRO, 71. A disease in sheep. Loudo 7 t, 

t PjBn'DULE, w. [Fr.] A pendulum. Evelyn. 

PEN-DlT-LOS'f-TY, n. Fendulousness. Brot07ie. 

PJBN'DU-LOtrs [pgn'dv-lfis, S. P. F. Ja. K. Sm. 
Wr. ; pSii'jv-lufcs, IF.] , a. [L. pe7idulus ; pendeo, to 
hang ; It. spe7izolato ; Sp. pendulo.} 

1. Hanging; pendent. “The air.” 

Shak. “ The round earth.” MiUo7i. 

2. In suspense ; doubtful ; unsettled. Browne. 

In a penthdous frame of mind. Attevbury, 

PfiN'DU-LODs-LY, ad. In the manner of some- 
thing hanging ; so as to be easily swayed. 

JPendulouBlg propense to vicious cxomplcs. Prynne. 

PjBN'DU-LOyS-NfiSS, fi. The State of being pen- 
dulous. JoTmson. 


PjSN'Dy-LtJM, n.; pi. pendulyms. [It. pe/idulOf 
from L. pendulus, pendulous, swinging; Sp. 
^cndola ; Fr. pmdute.} An instrument consist- 
ing of a weight suspended from a fixed point, 
so as, having been once set in motion, to swing 
freely to and fro, by the alternate force of momen- 
tum and gravity ; as, “ The peiididum of a clock.” 

Ballistic pendulum. See Ballistic. — Compensa- 
timi pendulum, a pendulum so constructed as to coun- 
teract the expansion and contraction of the rod by 
heat and cold. — Gridiron a compensation 

pendulum constructed with parallel bars of difierent 
metals. — Jlfrrcuncil pendulum, a compensation pendu- 
lum the bob or weight of which consists of a glass 
vessel partially filled with mercury. Francis. Brands. 


pp-NfiL'Q-PJgJ, n. (Omith.) A genus of birds of 
the sub-family Pemlopi7\ve, Eng. Cyc. 

PE-JfEl^o-pVjsTJm, n.pl. 

[Gr. Trifvi^oxp ; L. pone- 

lops, a kind of duck.] k 

( Ornifh.) A sub-family 
of birds of the order 
GalUnm and family Cra- 
cidee ; guans. Gray. - 

P.BN-5-TRA-BlL'I-Ty, n. 

[It. peiietrabilith ; Sp. 
penetrabilidad ; Fr. pcnetrahillt^.1 ^ The quality 
of being penetrable ; susceptibility of being 
penetrated ; penetrableness. * Cheyne. 



Ortalida Katraca. 


PfiN'jp-TRA-BLE, a. [L. pcTUtrabilis ; It. jpewc- 
trahile ; 8p. ^ Fr. pmietrMe.} 

1. That may be penetrated, pierced, or entered. 

Let him try thy dart. 

And pierce his only penefroMe part, ZJryaen. 

2. Susceptive of mental impression. 


L«et me wring your heart: for so I shall, 
If it be made of pfnetrcdjls stuff. 


Shak. 


PjSN'^l-TRA-BLE-NfiSS, n. The quality of being 
penetrable ; penetrability. olsA. 


P:BN'fl!-TRA-BLY, €td. In a penetrable manner. 


fPjBN'g-TRAIL, n. [L. penetral,} The Innei 
part; the interior. Hanoey. 


MtBN, SIR; m6vE, NdR, S6 n ; hthh, BtlR, RtllLE.’— 9, S> !> Aarc?; § z; gz. — THIS, this. 
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PKjV-K- TRA ' LRy n . ; pi. p^jv-b- tra [L.] 

{^iiohiaa Anf.j An iiiiier or interior part, as of a 
building . — a sanctuary ; especially the sanctu- 
ary uf the Penates. Andrews, 

jPEN' 5-TRANCE, n, Penetrancy. [r.] More, 

pfiN'5-TRAN-CY, n, Tne power of penetrating. 

“ Penett'ctncy of judgment.” Ray. 

PEN'5-TRANT, a. [L, petietrans ; It. ^ Sp. pene- 
traute ; Fr. peiU‘trant^ Having power to pene- 
• trate, pierce, or enter. Boyle. 

t»i5N'5-TRATE, V. a. [L. penetro^ penetratusi It. 
pe)i(irare\ Fr. pt^u^^trer.l [i. pexe- 

TKATT3D ; pp, PENETRATING, PENETRATED.] 

1. To make way into ; to pierce ; to enter ; to 
perforate; toboie; to transfix. 

Wo have penetrated the ample region ... of Wales. Ilall. 

2. To pass into or affect, as the mind. Johnsoti, 

3. To understand j to comprehend; to discern. 
Things which . . . were too subtile for us to penetrate. Jtay, 

Syn. — To penetrate is to make an entrance into 
Roinetliing ; to pierce^ to penetrate deeply, or pass 
through ; to perforate and do/e, to make a hole tliiough 
with an instrument. Water penetrates loathoi, the 
flartli, &c. ; the body is pierced by an arrow ; wood is 
erforated by worms or by an instrument, and bored 
y an auger. — Penetrate and pierce aie often used in 
\ moral or improper sense ; as, “ The mind pene- 
trates^^ ; “The eye picrces.^^ 

jp 3N'|J-TR.\TE, V. 71. 1. To make way ; to pass. 
JBorn whei e Ileaven’s influence scarce can penetrate. Pope. 

2. To make way intellectually. 

We have not yet peneit ated into the inside and reality of 
the tiling. Locke. 

PEN'5-TRAT-ING, a. 1. That penetrates ; 
piercing ; permeating. ** Marrow is of all . . . 
oily substances the most penetrating. *\irbut/inot. 

2. Having penetration ; discerning ; pgn- 
cious ; keen ; acute ; as, “ A poietratiny mind.” 

Penetrating tcoandy (^Surff.) a wound which pene- 
tiatos one of the great splanchnic cavities. Dmg'lii.on. 

Syn. — See Keen. 

PEN'5-TRAT-ING-LY, ad. In a penetrating man- 
ner; piercingly; discerningly. Wi'ight, 

p£N-5-TRA^TrQN, 7i, [L. penetratio ; It. ptmo^ 

trazione ; Sp. petietracion ; Fr. petietration.] 

1. The act of penetrating or entering. Milton. 

2. Act of comprehending ; acuteness ; dis- 
cernment; sagacity; insight. Watts. 

Syn, — See Discernment, Sagacity. 

pfiN'5-TRA-T[VE, a, [It. § pefietrattvo \ Fr. 
pmetratif."] 

1. That penetrates ; penetrating; piercing. 

2. Acute ; keen ; discerning ; sagacious. 

Pemtraiioe wisdom.’* Sioift. 

p£N’5-TRA-TfVE-NfiSS, ti. The quality of being 
penetrative ; penetration. Bailey. 

PjSn'FISII, 71. {Ich.) A kind of eelpout, having a 
rough skin. Wright. 

PiilN'FOLD, 71. Bee Pinfold. 

PjBN'GtJi'N (pSn'gvvin), «. [W. 

pe/if head, and gw/iif white. 

Johnson. — L. pinguis, fat. 

Grew,] 

1, {Ornitk.) A bird of the 
order Anseres, family Almdee^ 
and sub-family Bphmiiscmee. 

It has short legs, very small 
wings, which are useful only 
in swimming, and stands per- 
pendicularly. Gray. 

2. A fruit common in the 

■West Indies. Miller, 

Pi:N’-HdLD-5R, n. An instru- 
ment or case for holding a pen, Simfucmds* 

pfiN’l-ClL, n. [L. peniHUm^ a painter’s brush.] 

1. {Zo’d.) A small tuft of diverging hairs. 

2. {Burg.) A penidilus. Wright, 

PfiN-l-ClL'L^TB, > a Supporting one 

PfiN-l-ClL'LAT-eD, 5 or more small bundles of 
diverging hairs : — shaped like a pencil. Kirby, 

Pto-f-0!L» LUS, n, [L., a pamiflr*s WA.] 

1. (Surg.) A small compress or roll of lint ; 

a tent ; a pledget, Xhmglison, 

2. {Zo’iL) A gfuius of corallines consisting of 
jointed, calcareous, thread-like stems.B/Eam/ 


II P?N-IN’SIT-LA [pen-In'ahti-l?, S. W. J. F . ; pen- 
in’si.i-l &5 P, /«. K, n , ; pi. PENiNsrLAsS. 

[L. peninsula ; pceiie^ almost, and insukiy an 
island.] A piece of land almost surrounded by 
water, but joined by a narrow neck to the con- 
tinent or main-land. Cnrew. 

II P^N-IN'SXJ-LAR, a. Relating to, or like, a 
peninsula. * Xapier. 

Peninsular war, {Hist.) the war between Spam and 
Portugal, at the commencement of the present cen- 
tury, aided by the British and tlie Preiicli. Brande. 

11 P^N-IN^SU-LATE, v. a. To form into, or to 
cause to become, a peninsula. lioUnshed. 

II P5N-iN'Sy-LAT-5D, a. Almost surrounded by 
water ; formed into a peninsula. Wyndhatn. 

II PgN-iN’sy-LAT-JNG,^. a. Almost surrounding 
with water- Ogilvie. 

PE'NIS, 71. [L.] {A7iat.) The male organ of gen- 
eration- Du7iglison. 

PllN'I-TENCE, 71. [L. poenitentia ; It. penite7iza ; 

Sp. pmitencia ; Fr. peTiitcnce.] 

1. The state of being penitent ; sorrow for sin 
or offences ; repentance ; contrition. 

ptnttnH'r hss room 

L,» ‘ . 1 . :I.L* <lo()in. Di'yden. 

2. {Rom. Catlh. Ch.) Penance. Bra7ide. 

Syn. — See Repentance. 

PfiN'I-TEN-CY, 71. Penitence. Tmjlor. 

f PEN'l-TEN-S^R, n. One who receives the con- 
fessions of a penitent ; a penitentiary. Berners. 

PEN'l-TENT, a. [L. pamitens ; It. ^ Sp. peiiitente ; 
Fr. pemte7it.'\ Suffering pain or sorrow of heart 
on account of sin ; repentant ; contrite. Milton. 

PEN'r-TENT, 71. 1. One who is penitent or sor- 
lowful for sin ; a repentant. Baco7i. 

2. One under censures of tho church, but ad- 
mitted to penance. BfillmijJieet. 

3. One under tho direction of a confessor. 

Jo/mson. 

4. pi. In Roman Catholic countries^ ])articu- 
V i" Ttr''v, certain religious frutcniitios, dis- 

{••. . 4 ^ p.L ! \ the different shape and color of 
T. e i •» . ‘'T'. as, *‘The white “The 
hlixeik ppnite7its,^* &c. Hook. 

Order of Penitents of St. Meydalen, a religious older 
established in the thirteenth coiituiy at Marseilh's, lor 
tlie rocojition of reformed rourtesaiib. — Conirrefration 
of Penitents, an order established at Paris, with a sim- 
ilar view. PPriyht. 

pjfiN-l-TEN^TIAIi (pSn-9-tSn'sh^l), a. [It. 
ziale ; Sp. pehitenoial.] 

1. Proceeding from, or oxpicsslng, poniionce. 

“ Pe 7 iHential tears.” Piuittmtial r-nlins.” 

2. Pertaining to penitence ; enjoined as pen- 
itence. ** A pmxitential rule.” Howell* 

PfiN-I-TflN’TIAL, n. [Fr. pmitcntxal.] 

1. {Red.) A collection of canons used in the 

Roman Catholic Church, prescribing the time 
and manner of penance, the fonus of prayer to 
be used for the reception of those who entered 
into penance, and for reconciling penitents by 
solemn absolution. Hook. 

2. t A penitent. Hudihi'as. 

PEN-l-TEN'TFAI^LY, ad. In a penitential man- 
ner; contritely. * \V7'iyht. 

PEN-l-TEN'Tl-A-Rl-snlr, «. The office of a peni- 
tentiary. ’ Wood. 

Pi3N-r-Ti5N'TrA-RY Cp«n-?-f« 1 n’Hh&-r 9 ), n. [Tt. 
penitenziaiHo, peijifenzierex Sp, penitmeiarin,] 

1. In the ancient Christian Church, a pres- 
byter or priest in every church who received 
the private confessions of the people. llooh. 

2. One who does penance ; a penitent. Cfttrw. 

3. In the court of Rome, an office in which 

are examined and delivered secret bulls, dispen- 
sations, tbe, Burk, 

4. An officer in some cathedrals, vested with 

power from the bishop to absolve in cases re- 
ferred to him. Buck. 

5. A place for penance. Aimicorth, 

6. A prison in which convicted offenders are 
subjected to a course of discipline and instruc- 
tion, with a view to their reformation ; a work- 
house ; a house of correction* 

The chief rtbiwjt in penitenfiarie*. he*lfle« eon§tn^n$i mnnil 
and instnirtiuu uu ttu* prlM<iu'nf. b toeinpiev them 

in noma uavflil bbm*. timnds. 


PEN-I-TEN'TIA-RY (p(jn-e-teii'sli?i-ie), a. [Fr. 
puiitentiaire.'] Relating to penance, or to the 
rules and measures of penance. Bp. Bra7nha.ll. 
Penitentiary house, a penitentiary. Blackstone, 

PfiN’i-TfiNT-LY, ad. In a penitent manner; 
with penitenc*e ; repentantly. Bp. Ilall. 

PEN’KNIFB (pcn'iilt), 7i, A small knife for mak-* 
ing or mending pens. Bacoii, 

PEN 'MAN, 71 . ; pi. PENMEN. 1. One who writes 
01 professes tho art of writing ; a chirogiaphcr 
a writer. “ A dexterous Massei 

2. An author. “Tho holy 

PEN'MaN-SUIP, 71, The use of tho pen ; the art 
of ^vrlting. Massey, 

PEN'NAyilED (pen'n^slit), [Fr. 2)(inache \ pa- 
Moc//'’. n rlv.r^e T {Bot.) Diversified with natu- 
ral - i:pi " ' colors, as flowers. Erelyn, 

t PEN'NA<?E, n, riumage. Holland. 

pfiN'NANT, n. [See Pendant, and Pennon.] 
{Xaiit.) A rope to which a purchase is hooked: 
— a long strap fitted at one end to a yard or 
mast-head, with a hook or block at the other 
end, for a brace to reeve through, or to hook a 
tackle to : — a long, narrow piece of bunting, 


carried at the mast-head ; a jicndant. Dana, 
Broad pennant, a square piece of bunting, earned at 
tho mast-head of a cotuinodoio’s vessel. Dana. 

PfiN'NATE, a. (Bot.) Pinnate. Hcnsloto, 

PEN'NAT-51), a. [L. 2nm7iatus ; pe7ina, a wung.] 

1. Having w'ings ; winged. Johnson, 

2. (Bot.) Pinnate. Quincy. 

PEN'N^D, a. Winged ; plumed. Uuloet. 


PENNED (pend), fxompe7i. Written : — pent. 

PEN'N^R, 71. 1. One who pons or writes. North. 

2. A case to put pens in ; a pcn-casc. Phillips. 

rfiN'NJ-FoRM, a. [L. pc7i7ia, a feather, amiybc- 
ma, form ; Fr. Resciiihliiig in 

form u pen or a feather. Ragd. 

P5N-NI(^'5fl-OfrS, a. [L. pomia, a feather, mid 
^ 0 * 0 , to bear.] Bearing feathers. hirhy. 

P^N'Nl-LIiBS, a. Without a penny ; moneylc»SH ; 
destitute of money. B arton. 

PlllN'Nl-L5SS-N[WS, n. Tho state of being pen- 
niless or moneyless. U right. 

PiiN'NI-NICRVKD, a. [L. pmna. a feather, and 
Kng. 7Uirred.'\ {Bot.) Havinjj straight primary 
ncives, diverging from the midrib in a pinnate 
manner. I lens low. 

PKN'NINCJ, 71. 1. Act or manner of writing. Shuk. 

2. Writing ; composition. B, Jonson. 

PEN'NON, 71. [Tt, jimnone, from I^. jtannus, a 
cloth ; Sp. 27endon ; I'r. 2wn7ion. — W. pvnirn.] 

1. A huniier ; a streamer ; a standard. Shnk. 

2. In the middle ages, tho banner of u knight, 

baronet, or esquire, Brtmde. 

PfeN'NON, ??. [I/. /w'/ywG.l A wing ; a pinion, 
“ Fluttering lus Milton. 

On iron jn nnons l>oriK>, the blcHxl-iitaincil vultur(M*h‘nvotf 
th« Htoriu. Sheridan. 

PEN'N<,>N-Cl*;ii, n, [Old Fr, ; dim. of pen non, n 
pennon.] A small flag at the lunid of a hiin-e ; 
a peucel. I'ltirholl. 

PkS^NY, 71 .; pi. PENCE, or pbnnxee. [A. S, 
pm eg, penig, prning ; Dut. iwiinbuj; rjer.y>/<7i- 
; Dan, money ; JSw. /7m- 

ning, a penny ; leel. prnhigr, cattle, money.] 

1. An KngUsh copper coin of the value of 
four farthings, or one twelfth of a shilliiiig, equal 
to about two cents, 

47 ,* « The penny wm formerly a silver coin, first 
sTriivk in England by the HaxoriH, containing one 
2-IOih part of their pound. Till the time of Edward I., 
the English penny w*as struck with a cross ho deeply 
sunk in it that it might lie e««ily parted into halvoa, 
thence called half pennies, or uiio four parts, thenc.e 
called or farthtnsfs,** Brande. 

2. rroverhially, a smuH sum. Sh(tk» 

3. Money in generuL 

JKtfrThe phira! form, pennies^ la uaed only when 
the pieces of ctnii are meant. 

rISN’NY-A-hfN’gR, n. A writer or author who 
furnishes contributions to a newspapor for a 
l»enny a line. Qu. Her. 


Simmo7ids, 



{Si^henisaui denier/m). 
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P]SN‘'NY-C5rD, n. A small cord or rope. Shak, 

PEN'NY-CRESS, n. {Bot.) A plant of the genus 
Thlcispiy or shepherd s purse, found in culU\ated 
stony fields ; Tklaspt arccnse. Wood. 

t PEN'NY—FA'TlIiglR, A penurious person. 
“To be such niggish penny ’fathers'* More, 

PEN'NY-GRAss, n. {Bot.) Pennyroyal, [r.] Dyer. 

PEN'NY-MAIL, n. [F.'u. i (*•.-(/ and A. S. mal, 
tribute, rent ; Scot. /.r. lU . . paid in money. 
[Scotland.] Janue^on. 

PfiN^NY— POST, n. An agency, subordinate to the 
general post-office, for distributing letters, at a 
penny, or other small sum, foi each Gent. Mag. 

PEN'NY-POST'A^^E, n. Postage of one penn3\ 

FKN-NY-RdY'AL, n. {Bot.) A European, decid- 
uous," herbaceous plant, having an aromatic, 
pungent taste; Mentha Palejium. Loudon. 

.American pennyroyal^ an aioinatic plant resembling 
the true pennyroyal ; Hodeoma pulegwidea. Gray, 

PiZN'NY-STONE, n. A kind of coarse woollen 
cloth." City Moitch^ 1539. 

PEN'NY- WEIGHT (-Wat), n. A weight equal to 
twenty-four grains, or the twentieth part of an 
ounce troy, being the weight of a silver penny 
in the time of Edward I. of Eng. Brande. 

PEN'NY-WISE, a. Saving sn^all sums at the 
hazard of larger ; saving, or niggardly, on im- 
proper occasions. Bacon. 

Penny-wise and pound-foolish, saving or careful in 
small matters, and extravagant in groat ones. 

pjilN'NY-WORTH (peubie-wUrth) [pfiii'ne-wurth, fif. 
P. E '.Ja. K. C. Il^r. ; pen'iio-wuitli or pdn'nurth, 
W. J. F. ; pSn'ne-wfirtii, colloquially pSn'n^ith, 
iSwi.], n. 

1. As much as is bought for a penny. Johnson. 

2. Any thing bought or sold for money ; a 
purchase. “ The cheapest pennyworths** Smith, 

3 rdv'»Ti^r.a:eously bought. Drijden. 

4. A SIM. ‘11 Cl . mount. ^wift, 

p£n' 90K, n. Oil-cake. [Oriental.] Simmonds. 

PEN-0-L59'|-0AL, a* Pertaining to, or descrip- 
tive of, public "punishments. Wright. 

V^-n 6VQ-QY, n. [L. poena (Or. vom'/), punish- 
ment, ana Or. Xdyos, a discourse.] The science 
of public punishments; — more properly 
ten poinology. — See Pqsxology. Wright. 

FEN '-RACK, n. A rack for pens ; pen-holder. 

-(■PfiN'SA-TlVE, a. Pensive. Shelton. 

tPjBNSB^Fx)’It, a. Pensive. Sir T. Elyot, 

fPiiN'Sl-BLB, <t. Hanging; pensile. Bacon. 

F^JN^3ILE (pSn'sil), a. [L. ^rnsilis ; pendeo, to 
hang ; It. pensile ; Sp, pensill Hanging ; pen- 
dent ; suspended. “The pemiU ball.” Prior. 

PfiN'SlEE-NflSS, n. The state of being pensile, 
“ The penstlmess of the earth.” Bacon. 

PjpN-SlL'l-TY, n. The state of hanging or being 
loose; pensilcncss. [it.] Bacon. 

PjTiN'SIQN (pSn'shun), n. [L. pernio % pendo. to 
weigh, to i)ay ; It. pensions ; Sp. ^ Fr. pension.] 

1. A payment of money ; a rent. “ Pensions 

and wages.” 1 Esdras iv. 56. 

2. A sum of money paid to some churches in 

lieu of tithes. Smart. 

3. An allowance or annual sum paid on any 
account particularly an allowance from a 
government for services rendered. Addison. 

4. An assembly of the members of the soci- 

ety of Gray*s Inn, to consult on their affairs. 
[Eng.] Whishaw. 

5. A French boarding-house or boarding- 

school. Simmonaa. 

JpjSN'SIQN (pSn'shun), v. a. [i. pensioned ; pp. 
PENSIONING, pb'nsioned.] To grant a pension 
or an allowance to. Addison. 

t»:fiN'BIQN-A-Ky, a. [Sp. pemionado*. Fr. pen- 
sionnaire.] • ^ ^ 

1. Pertaining to, or consisting of, pensions, 

^^Pemionai^ obligations.** Powell. 

2. Maintained by pensions, Pensionary 

spies.” Donne. 

Qra'nd pensionary, formerly, the prime minister of 
tlio states of Hollana. Brands. 


PEN'SIQN-A-RY, «. [It. pensionario ; Fr. pen- 
sionnairel] One receiving a pension. Edic. HaU. 

PEN'fcsION-^R (p5n'slu.in-fr), 7i. 1. One who re- 

cei\ es. a pension. Catnden. Pope. 

2. A dependant. Collier. 

3. At the university of Cambridge, and at 

that of Dublin, a student who lives at his own 
expense, or who pajs for his commons out of 
his own income ; — corresponding to commoner 
at Oxford, Eng. Brande. 

4. One of an honorable band of forty gentle- 

men, instituted by Henry VIL, who form a sort 
of guaid to the king’s person, receiving a pen- 
sion ot £100 per annum. Lond. Ency. 

PJEN'SJVE (pSu’siv), a. [L. penso, to weigh, to 
ponder; It. jiensivoi Sig.pensativo', Ex.pensatif.] 

1. Thoughtful ; employed in serious or mel- 
ancholy retiection ; meditative ; reflective ; sad. 

Anxious cares the pemive nymph oppressed. Pope. 

2. Expressing sad thoughtfulness. “ These 

pensive numbeis.” Prior. 

fPfiN’SlVED (--iVd), rt. Thought on, or brooded 
over. Pensned and subdued desires.” Shak. 

PEN'SIVE-LY, ad. In a pensive manner; sadly ; 
with pensiveness. Spenser. 

PEN'SJVE-NESS, n. The state of being pensive ; 
thoughtfulness with sadness ; melancholjx 

PJBN^-SLIDE§ (-slldz), 71. An instrument for draw- 
ing maps or plans. Simmonds. 

PifiN'STOCK, n. [pen and stock.] 

1. A trough or confined place for supplying 

water to a mill or water-w’heel; a sluice ; a pen- 
trough. 7’odd. 

2. The barrel of a pump. Clarke. 

3. The handle of a pen. Clarke. 

p£nt, i. & p. from pm. Shut up. — See Pen. 

PfiNT, n. A confined accumulation. Milton, 

P£N-TA-CAP^SU-LAR, a. [Gr. rivre, five, and L. 
capsxlla.] Having" five capsules or cells. Bailey. 

p£iN'TA-£JII9RD, 7%. [Gr. irfi/rdyop^of, five-stringed ; 
TtivTs^ five, and xoplfi, a chord ; L. pentachordus, 
five-stringed ; It. pe7itacordo ; Sp. pentacordio ; 
Fr. pentacorde.] 

1. A five-stringed musical instrument. Bailey. 

2. A system or scale of five sounds. W7'ight. 

P£N'TA-CLE (-fcl)j w. A figure whose basis is a 
double tiiangle, used by the astrologers and 
mystics of the middle ages, and not unfrequent 
in early ornamental art. FairhoU. 

PI:N-TA-C5c'GOIJS, a. [Gr. rhrs, five, and k6kkos, 
a kernel, a berry.] (Bot.) Having, or consisting 
of, five united cells with, one seed in each ; five- 
seeded. Crahh. 

Pj@(N-TAc''R1-NITE, n. [Gr. nivrs, five, and Kphov, 
a lily.] (Pal.) One of a genus of nearly extinct 
pedunculated, five-armed star-fishes, allied to 
the encrinite. Van Dcr Uoeven, 

PfiN'TA;CR(3S-TlC, n. [Gr. Hvre, five, and Eng. 
acrostic.] A set of verses so disposed as to have 
five acrostics of the same name in five divisions 
of each verse. London Eiicy. 

P]6n'TA-CR6S-T1C, a. Noting the kind of verses 
culled pentacTQstic. Wright. 

PjfiN*TA-PAC-TYL, n. [Gr. TtevrnUhKrvlox, fivc- 
fingefed; izivre, five, and SdKrvZog, a finger; L. 
jiontadacfylm, a kind of shell-fi'ih.] 

1. (Jell.) A fish of the East Indian seas, hav- 

ing five black streaks on each side resembling | 
the prints of five fingers ; — also called fve.. 
finge7'vd fsh. Wright. 

2. (Bht.) A plant of the genus Ridnus ; — * 

also called Smaft. 

P£iN'TA-G5N, n. [Gf« nfvrdytavov \ irivrf, five, and 
ytovial an angle ; Li. pmtagonmm ; It. Sp, pm- 
iagom% Vr. pmtagon^Jl 

1. {Gfiow».) A plane figure having five angles ; 

a five- sided polygon. Davies 8^ Peck. 

2. (Fort.) A fort with five bastions, Wright. 

P?;N-TAG'Q-NAIi, a. [It. pentago7iale.] Having 
five angles ; five-angVed ; five-cornered. Martin. 

P^;N-TAG*9-NAIr-LY> ad. In a pentagonal man- 
ner. ’ * Brovme. 

P^N-TAG'9-NOt3r$, a. Pentagonal. Wright. 


PEXTASTYLE 


i pSN’TA-grAph, A pantograph. — See Pan- 

j TOGUAPii. Fraticis, 

j PEN-TA-GRAPII'IC, a. See Pantograpuic. 

PEJsT-Tjf-Q YJsr' n.pl. [Gr. five, and yom), 
a female.] (Bot.) A liinnx'uu oxder of plants, 
having flowers with five pistils. Henslow. 

PEN-TA-^iTN'I-AN, a. Having fi'se pistils or five 
styles ; pentagynous. p. Cyc. 

a. 'JBot.) Having five pistils 
or five stales. Loudon. 

PEN-TA-HE'DRAL, a. Having five sides ; pen- 
tahedrous. Smart. 

PEN-TA-h£d’RI-CAL, a. Having five sides. Ash. 

P£N-TA-HE'DE0N, 71. ; pi. [Gr. 

Ttivre, fi\e, and iHoa, a base.] (Geoni.) A solid 
bounded by five faces. Smu 7 t. 

PEN-TA-HE'DROUS, a. Having five sides ; pen- 
tahedral. ‘ Woodward. 

FfiN-TA-rifiX-A-HE'DR.^L, a. [Gr. rlvrs, five, 
six, and 'ihpa, abase.] (C7'y$taIlography .) Ex- 
hibiting five ranges of faces, one above another, 
each range containing six faces. CUax eland. 

PEN-TA-ME'RAN, 7i. [Gr. r/j-rf, five, and 
the ham, the hip-joint.] (Ent.) A coleopterous 
insect, having five joints on the tarsus of each 
leg. Brande. 

P^jN-TAM’J^-ROUS, a. [Gr. irivre, five, and yiposg 
a pait.] (Bot.) Consisting of five paits oi or- 
gans, as a flower ; quinaiy. Gray. 

P;^N-TA3\I'J5-T5R, 71. [Gr. ntvTdpSTpoi ; nivTJe, five, 
and fjtlrpov, a mec^n-^-e ; T. 7}^'^a7neter ; It. § Sp. 
pe7ita7netro ; I' r. /< /#'r . {^Gi'cek & Latin 
Pros.) A ver-c I. 1 * e feet. Addison. 

P5JN-TAM'JS-T?;R, a. Having five metrical feet. 

PjgN-TAM’Y-RON, «. pGr. rivre, five, and pipov, 
an ointment.] (Med.) An ancient ointment 
containing five ingredients, which are said to 
have been storax, mastic, wax, opobalsum, and 
spikenard. Dimglison, 

P^;N-TAN'D^:R, n. (Bot.) A plant of the order 
Pmiiandria. Craig. 

PJ^JN-TAN'DRI-^, n. [Gr. itlvrt, five, and &v/jp, a 
man.] (Bot.)' A Linnsean class of plants, char- 
acterized by hermaphrodite fiow'ers with five 
stamens. Henslow. 

PJPN-TAN'DRI-AN, a Pentandrous. Sftiart. 

PjpN-TAN'DROys, a. (Bot.) Having five sta- 
mens. Henslow. 


P£NT-AN'GLE, n. [Gr. vivve, five, and L. afiqu- 
lus, an angle.] (Geom.) A figure having five 
angles ; a pentagon, Browne. 

PlliNT-AN'Gy-LAR, a. Having five angles. Grew. 

PjSN-TA-Pl5T'A-LOfJS, a. [Gr. rdvre, five, and 
TdraLov, a leaf of metal.] (Bot.) Noting flowers 
having five petals. Loudoii. 

p£N-TA-PnAR*MA-c6N, n. [Gr. irivrs, five, and 
(pdppaKov, a drug.] (Med.) A medicine com- 
posed of five ingredients. DungU$07i. 

rto-TA-PIXtL.'LOyS, or P^:N-TAPH^YL-LOt^S 
(131)1 a. [Gr. -Rivre, five, and (pLkXovl a leaf.] 
(Bot.) Havmg five leaves. Smart. 

PJ^N-TAP^O-DY, n. [Gr. Ttivre, five, and vo6g, voSds, 
a foot.] (iVos.) A measure or series of five 
feet. Beck. 

PfiN'TAP-TOTE, n. [Gr, x<Vrf, five, and TTrSo-ts, a 
case.] ( Gram.) A noun having five cases.iS'»iari{. 

PEN^TARjCH-Y, n. [Or. vfvrapxia ; irivre, five, and 
dominion, a magistracy ; Fr. pcntarcMe.] 
A government exercised by five persons. Brewer. 

PjSN'TA-SPAsT, n. [Gr. Ttivre, five, and imhta, fo 
draw.*] An engine with five pulleys. JohswoTc, 

Pi§N-T^-SPiSR*MOlTS, a. [Gr. vivrs, five, and 
cTtlofia, a seed.] ( Bot.) Havmg five seeds. Smart, 

pfiN'TA-STljGH [p2n'tsi-8tlk, Ja. Son. Wr.Wb.i 
pf ik, Johnson, Ash , «. [Gr. irrvre- 

artxoii having five linos ; ir«Vrf, five, and rrtxog^ 
a line.] A poem, poetical passage, or stanza, 
consisting of five verses or hues. Bailey, 

pfiN'TA-STlfLE, 72. [Gr. ir^vrf, five, and erlfios, a 
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T&llar ; It, ^ Sp, pe^itastilo ; Fr. pentastifle.] 
^Arch,) A portico or a building hayrng five col- 
umns in front. Britton, 

?fiN'TA-TEUJ0Il (pen'tgi-tuk)j n. [Grr. rfvrarfuyog 
r^vr€,*five, and rfDyoj, a book ; L. pentateucnus 
It. <§• Sp. pentateuco ; Fr. pentateuque.'] {Bible.) 
The five books of Moses, being the first five 
books of the Old Testament. Bentley. 

PEN-TA-TEU'€HAL, a. Relating to the Penta- 
teuch*. * Williams. 

P:6N'T5-C6N-TJPR, n, [Gr. irsvrvKdvropos i 
Kovra, fifty.] {Grecian Ant.) A vessel of bur- 
den -with fifty oars. Mitford. 

PEN'T^I-COST [pSft^te-k5st, P. E. Ja. K. Sm. Wr. 
Wb . ; pen'te-kost, is’. W. J. F. C.], n, [Gr. mv- 
TVKoarf}^ fiftieth ; L. § It. pentecoste ; Sp. pente^ 
costas ; Fr. pmtecMe. — A. S. pentecoste.) A 
feast among the Jews, so called because it was 
celebrated on the fiftieth day after the feast of 
unleavened bread, being the 15th of the month 
Nisan, and the next day after the feast of the 
Passover;— called also the fea>st of loeehs, or 
ingathering : — ^Whitsuntide ; Whit-Sunday. 

Calmet. 

PfiN'T^l-CdS-TAL, a. Belonging to Pentecost, or 
to Whitsuntide. Sanderson, 

PfiN'T5-COS-TAL§, 71. pi. Oblations formerly 
made at Pentecost or Whitsuntide, by parish- 
ioners to their parish-priest, and sometimes by 
inferior churches to the mother church. Cowell. 

PEN'T|1-C0s-T^R, n. [Gr. TtevrtjKoar/ip ; niVTiKovra, 
fifty.] {Gr. Atit.) In the Spartan army, a com- 
mander of fifty men. Mitjord. 

Pj&N'T5-C5S-TYS, n. [Gr. vfvrrjicoerOs ; Trsvr/iKovra, 
fifty.] {Gr. Ani.) A division of the Spartan 
army consisting of fifty men. Mitford. 

PJ6;N-TJBL'J-C.AN, a. Noting a fine marble from 
Mount Pentelicus, near Athens. Gray. 

p£NT'H5t)'SE, n. [Fr. p&nte^ inclination, slope, 
and Eng. house^ A shed standing aslope from 
a main wall ; a lean-to. Shah. 

PfiN'TlCB, n. [It. pendicey the side of a hill.] A 
sloping roof, [r.] W oiton. 

t PfiN'T|-CLE, n, A pentice. Fairfax. 

Pj&N'TiLiE, n, A tile with a hollow or curved sur- 
face ; a pantile- Moxon. 

PfiN'TR^l-MITB, n. {Geol.) One of a genus of 
encrinites or stone-lilies, having a columnar 
support. Eng. Cyo. 

PfiNT'~R66P, n. [Fr. povte, a slope, and Eng. 
roof.) A roof formed like an inclined plane, 
the slope being all on one side ; — called also 
shed^roof. Buchanan, 

PEN'TROUGH n. A penstock. Francis. 

PE'nOlT or PJp-NfS'LT', n, A penultima or pe- 
nultimate;— -a contraction of pmuUima.Brande. 

n. lL.;peenei almost, and tihii- 
7miSt last.] '{Gram, & Pms.) The last syllable 
but one of a word ; a penultimate. JValher. 

P|;-NrJL'TI-MATE, a. Noting the penultima, or 
last syllable but one of a word. Johnsoti. 

PJP-NCtl'TJ-MATE, 71. The last syllable but one 
of a word ; a’ penultima ; a penult. Carr, 

P?i-NCM'BRA, n. [L. pccnSf almost, and timbra, 
a shade ; It. peiiombra ; Sp. pc^iumhra ; Fr. pi- 
7\omhrer) 

1. {Astron.) That portion ^ 
of space which in an eclipse ^ 
is partly, but not entirely, 
deprived of light. P, Cyc. 

In the figure, let S be the sun and M the moon j 
then It is obviouti that, since luminous rays proceed 
firom eveiy part of the sun’s disc, there will be no 
part of the shadow In which the light will be totally 
intercepted, except that included within the rays 
which proceed fit>m the extreme edges of the sun and 
moon, ABO and B D C ; the other part of the shad- 
ow, namely, frone 0 to H,or the venvmbray being only 
partially obscured, 

3. {Paint.) The boundary of shade and light, 
where the one blends with the other. Brands, 

PtI-'N&M'BRjAL, a. Fertainyng to a penumbra. 
piJ-NO^Rl-Otl'S, a, [It. ^enamoso.-r-SeeFE3iu»vJ 



1, Too saving or sparing; parsimonious; 
niggardly ; miserly ; avaricious ; illiberal. 

2. Not plentiful or bountiful ; scanty ; anord- 
ing little. ** My penujnous hand,** [n.] Shah. 

Byn . — See A vabicious. 

Pjp-NU'RI-oDs-LY, ad. In a penurious manner ; 
parsimoniously; ilhberally. B, Jonson, 

Pp-NU'Rl-OUS-NESS, n. 1. State of being penu- 
rious ; parsinioniousness ; niggardliness. 

2. Scantiness ; not plenty, [a.] Johnson. 

PEN'U-RY, n, [Gr. irrii/a, hunger ; L,, It., dr Sp. 
penundf penury ; Fr. pMune.) 

1. Extreme poverty or want ; indigence ; des- 
titution. Booker. 

They were exposed to hardship aud penury. Sprat. 

2, t Penuriousness ; parsimony. Bp. Taylor. 
Syn.— See Poveety. 

PEN'-WI-P?R, n. Something to wipe pens with. 
p£n'WOM-AN (-wiim'^n), n. A female writer. 

PE'ON, 71 . [Sp. peo7i, a foot-soldier.] 

*1. In India, a policeman . — a revenue offi- 
cer : — a servant or attendant. C. P. Brown. 

2. In France, a pawn in chess. Todd. 

3. In Mexico, a day laborer; — usually a la- 

borer held in servitude until a debt is dis- 
charged ; a bondman for debt. Whipple. 

4. A hive of bees. Simmonds. 

PE'ON-A§lE, n. [Sp. peonaje.) The state of pe 
oiis ; slavery as it exists in Mexico. Houston, 

P?-0'N{-A, n. [Sp. — See Peon.] {Spa7ii$h 
A 7 ne 7 ’ican Law.) A portion of land granted to 
a soldier in a conquered country : — a lot of 
land of 50 feet front and 100 feet deep. Burrill. 
PE'p-NY, n, [Gr. leanevta ; Tlaiiavt Paeon, accord- 
ing to'Pliny, its discoverer; L. peeonia ; It. <Sr Sp. 
pe07ua.) {Bot.) A ranunculaceous plant of the 
genus Ptsonia, having large, showy flowers ; — 
also written p£S 07 zy, and piony. Eng. Cyc, 

PEO'PLE (ps'pl), n. ; pi. people, or peoples. [L. 
populiis^ poplus\ It, popolo\ Bg.puebhi Fr.^ci^- 
ple. — Ger, pohel\ W. pobl.) 

L A nation ; — sometimes used in the plural. 

Thou must prophesy before many peoples. Jiev. x. 11. 

2. Those who compose a community ; persons 
or men in general ; folks ; population. 

People have lived twenty-four hours upon nothing but 
water. Ai'butnnot, 

3. The commonalty, as opposed to persons 
of rank : — the populace ; the vulgar. 

Myself shall mount the rostrum in lus favor. 

And strive to gain his pardon from the j/eojjle. Addison. 

4. Ancestors; fathers; kindred. 

Abraham gave up the ghost, and died in a good old age, an 
old man, and full of years, and was gathered to Uis 

O’en. XXV. 8. 

fl^The plural form, peoples^ is rarely used ; and 
people 18 sometimes, though now very raroly, iKsed 
with a singular verb j as, « My people doth not con- 
sider.” Isaiah 1.3. 

SyxL— Seo Nation. 

PEO'PLE (pd'pl), V. a. \i. peopled; pp. peo- 
pling, PEOPLED.] To stock with inhabitants. 
“ The world must be peopled.** Shah. 

PEO'PLING (pS'pIing), n. The act of stocking, 
or the state of being stocked, with inhabitants. 

t PEO'PLJSII (ps^pljsh), «. Vulgar. Chaucer. 

PE'OR, 7t. [Heb.^i5>&.] The idol of the Moab- 
ites ; — called Baai-peor, Josh, xxii, 17. 

Pjp-PAt3'T{C, n, [Gr. veiratvw, to ripen.] (Med,) 
A medicine supposed to promote the concoc- 
tion of diseases ; a maturative. BmigUsoii, 

PfiP'^;-RlNB, n, {GeolA Peperino. ITobhouse. 

PMP-E-Rpj\rd, n, fit.] A volcanic rock, formed 
by cementing together sand, cinders, &o. Brands, 

PMp*Z.f$f n, [L., from Gr. triirXts.) (Bot,) A Re- 
nas of aquatic plants ; water purslain. Loudon, 

PB 'PO, n, [L., from Gr. wfiroiv.] {Bot.) A fruit 
of the gourd family, as a pumpkin, melon, cu- 
cumber, &c* Gray, 

PJBP/PipR, n, [An Indian word. W, Smith. —• Sansc. 
kip) 2 aU ; Gr. ; L. piper ; It. pepe ; Fr. 

poivre.-^A. S, pepper, pi^r\ But. «e/w *, Ger. 
pf offer \ Ban. xicher\ Sw. pejppar; Icel. pipar.J 


{Bot.) A plant, and its aromatic pungent seed, 
of the genus I^ipcr, of which there are many 
species : — also a name given to plants, and 
their fruit, of the genus Capsiewm, used for 
pickles. Eng, Cyc, 

Bird pepper, a name applied to the species of CapaiV 
cum, particularly to Capsicum haccatum, or Cayenne 
peppei. -- Blaik pepper, a climbing plant ol the East 
Indies , Piper nig-rum : — also the dried berry m its 
natural state. — Cayenne pepper, Capsicum baccatum, — 
Cherry pepper, Capsicum cerasiforme, — Goat pepper, 
an East Indian shrub, with small, but veiy pungent, 
fruit ; Capsicum fruticosum. — Guinea pepper, a plant 
and Its fruit, native of Africa; Capsicum annuam.’—. 
Jamaica pepper, a tree, and its berry, native of South 
America and the West Indies, especially of Jamaica ; 
allspice , allspice pimento ; Eugenia punenta. — Lon^ 
pepper, a plant, native of the East Indies, the berries 
of which resemble in quality black pepper; Piper Ion- 
gum . — Redt 
West I 

of the I ^ . . . . . . „ 

in water, and drying in the sun. It is less pungent 
thaji black pepper. Eng. Cyc. Loudon. Braude, 

PEP'P^IR, X. a. [i. PEPPERED ; pp, peppering, 

PEPPERED.] 

1, To sprinkle with pepper. Davies, 

2. To pelt as with pepper-corns ; to hit often ; 

to mangle with shot or with blows. Shale, 

PfiP'PJgR-BIRD, 71, A bird fond of pepper. Bill, 

Pfip'PgR-BOX, 71. A box for holding popper, — 
particularly a box or caster for sprinkling the 
powder of pepper. Shah, 

pj&P'PJgR-BRAND, 71, A disease in grain ; a kind 
of mildew ; Uredo caries. Farm* Ency, 

PEP'PBR-CAKE, n, Feppcr-gingcrbread. Todd, 

PEP'PJgR-CSRN, n, 1. The berry or fruit of the 
pepper. Iiicha7'dsQn, 

2. Something of inconsiderable value. Prior, 

t PJfiP'PpR-JlR, n, A grocer. Nares. 

PJ&P'PBR-GIn'G^IR-BREAD, n. Hot spiced gin- 
gerbread. Shah, 

PfiP'PpR-GRAss, n, {Bot.) 1. An evergreen 
trailing plant found near ponds or swamps ; Pi- 
hdana globulifera ; pillwort. Loudon, 

2. A plant of the mustard family and genus 
Lepidiim,Qn<i species of which {Lepidlim sati- 
vuon, or common garden cress) is cultivated for 
the tabic ; pepperwort. Gi'ay, 

PfiP'PJ^R-lD^E, w. {Bot.) 1. A tree, found in the 
United States, of the genus Nyssa, particu- 
larly the Kyssa multijlora ; tupelo ; black or 
sour gum. ^ ^ Gray, 

2, The barberry ; Berberis vulga7'is, 

Fa7*7n* E7icy. 

PfiP'PJglR-lNG, a. Hot ; fiery ; angry. Swift, 

pj£p'PJgJR-lNG, n. A beating. [Low'.] Sma7't, 

PfiP'P^R-MlNT, 71. 1. (Bot.) An aromatic and 

pungent, deciduous, herbaceous plant, growing 
in wet soils ; Mmtha p{pc7'ita, Loudofu 

2. A liquor distilled from the plant. Nwari. 

PflP'P^R-MlNT-TREB, n, {Bot.) A lofty tree 
which grows in New Holland ; Eucalyptus pipe- 
rita, Loudo7i, 

PfeP^P^R-MoTH, 71, {Ent.) A moth of the genua 
Biht07ii — so called from the little, irregular 
dots like grains of popper on its wings. Ggikie. 

t PfiP'PgR-NjfiL, 7%, A lump or swelUng.ilcrti*. ^ Ft, 

PfiP'P^;R-P6T, n, A mucilaginous soup or stew 
used in the West Indies. Simmmuls* 

PfiP^PlglR-SAncw (-sftws), n, A sauce made by 
steeping red peppers in vinegar, Undo^ooa, 

PjBp^PI5R-fc^Ax'l-FRA(?B, w. {Bot,) An herbaceous 
plant, of the genus Cnidum, Ency, 

p£iP'PBR-WA^T?!R, n. A liouid prepared from 
powdered black pepper, used in mi<*roscopic ob- 
servations. Lmidon E7U'y, 

pfip'P^JR-WORT (-wUrt), n. (Bot.) A plant of 
the genus Lepidium ; pepper^ass. Gray, 

PjBp'P^*R-V, a. 1. Eelatittg to, containing, or 
resembling, pepper. Aiheiittum, 

2 Irritable ; passionate ; warm. BalliwcU, 

PfiP*sTN, 7U [Gr. digestion.] A sulistance 
found in the gastric juice of man and the lower 
animals. Eng. Cyc, 
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PEPTIC, a, [Gr. TriirriKosi Tscauij to soften, to 
make to ferment ; L. pepticus ; Fr. peptiquej] 
(Med.) That promotes digestion ; dietetic : — 
easy of digestion. Dwiglisoti, 

PEP'TJC, n. (Med.) A substance that promotes 
digestion. JJiinghsoa. 

PER, prep. [L.] By ; for ; through. ~ This Latin 
preposition is often used in ceituin forms or 
phrases, and sometimes precedes an English 
word ; as, per day, perforce, per man. “ A loaf 
per man ” ; i. e. a loaf for each man : — some- 
times it precedes a Latin word ; as, per annum, 
per cent, or centum. “ A man per se ** ; i. e., a 
man who, for excellence, stands by himself, or 
alone. — As a prefix, especially in chemistry, 
per is often used to amplify the meaning; as, 
Peroxide is a substance containing a maxi- 
mum of oxygen.’* Smart. 

fP^JR-ACT^, V. 71. ILt.perago, peractus; per, in- 
tensive, and ago, to ac't.J To perform ; to 
enact. Simimary of Du Dart. 1G21. 


It. perdpere \ Bp.percibiri Yx. appeTC&coir\ p. 

PJBllCEIVED ; pp. PERCEIVING, PERCEIVED.J 

1. To have impressions and consequent cog- 
nizance of through the instrumentality of the 
senses or bodily organs ; to discover by some 
sensible effects ; to see ; to discern. 

When you abo\ e perc^?^^e me like a crow. 

2. To receive into the mind without the in- 
tervention of the senses ; to understand ; to 
know ; to observe. 

How do they come to know that themselves think, when 
they themselves do not perccxte it' Locke. 

3. To be affected by, or to receive impressions 
from, [li.] 

The upneri^cff ons of the air the collection of the 

matter ut tei.iin '*!■» iieKfu liu ^ii ju •■i hi low. jBacon. 

Syn. — To perceive is to discover by the senses or 
bj the mind. Both sensible and intellectual or spirit- 
ual objects are perceived; chaiacters, motives, ^c., 
aie discerned ; differences, colors, &c., are di'itin- 
guuhed ; extei iial objects are seen by tlie eyes , the 
truth or the falseliood of a proposition is seen or per- 
cewed by the mind. — See See. 


PJER-A-CfJTE', a. [L. peracittus; per, used in- 
tensively, and acutus, sharp.] Very sharp ; 
very violent. fevers.” Hai'vey. 

P£R-AD-V£NT'IJRE (pSi-9d-vent'yi.ir), ad. [Fr. 
par, by, and dventio'e, adventure.] By chance ; 
perchance ; perhaps ; it may be. [r.] Shak. 

t PER-AD-VJ&NT'yRE,w. Question; doubt. “With- 
out all peradceiitureP South, 

t PER'A-GRATE, V. a. [L. peragro, peragratm ; 
per, through, and ager, a field.] To wander or 
travel over or through. Bailey, 

t PfiR-A-GRA'TIOW, n. [L. peragi^atio; Fr. pe- 
7'ag7'dtlon.’\ The act of passing through any 
state or space- Broione. 

PJPR-Am'BU-LATE, V. a. [L. peraonbulo, peram- 
bulatus ; per, through, and amhuh, to go.] \i. 
PERA..MHUI.ATED ; pp. PERAMBULATING, PER- 
AMllULATEB.] 

1. To go or walk through or over. Joh7ison, 

2. To survey by passing through. 

To view and perandmlate Irish territories. Davies, 

3. To survey the boundaries of. Johmon. 

P?11-Am-BIT-LA'TIQN, n. [Fr. pH‘ambulaUo7i:\ 

1. The act of passing through or over. Baco7i. 

2. A travelling^ survey. Hoioell. 

3. A district within which one has the right 
of survey ; limit of jurisdiction. Holijctag. 

4. A survey of boundaries. Whlshaw. 

P5R-Am^BIT-LA-TOR, n. 1. One who perambu- 
lates. 

2, An instrument to measure distances on 
roads, consisting chiefly of a wheel, and an 
index showing the number of turns of the 
wheel, reduced to miles, furlongs, rods, and 
yards. P. Cyc, 

PER [L.] By the year ; annually. 

X^BR'BISND, n, (Masonry.) A perpent stone; a 
bond-stone. Widglit. 

PBR-UI-sOL^PHATE, n. [L. used intensive- 
ly, his, twice, and Eng. sulphate.) (Ohcni.) A 
sulphate with two proportions of sulphuric acid 
combined with an oxide at the maximum of ox- 
idation. Smart. 

X*ER^CA, n. [L., from Gr. iti^Krt.) (Ich.) A genus 
of aeiinthoptorygious fishes, inhabiting both 
salt and fresh water ; the perch. E7ig. Cyc. 

PER CJp'PTJt. [L.] By heads or polls ; accord- 
ing to the number of persons. BtirrUl, 

PJB;R-CAR'BlT-RftT-T?:0, a, (Chem.) Combined 
with a maximum of carbon. Vre. 

t PlgjR-CAaE*, ad. nj.peryhy, md. casus, accident.] 
Perchance ; perhaps. Chaucer. 

t Pi£R'CE-ANT, a. [Fr. per^ant; pereer, to 
pierce.] Piercing; penetrating. Spe7mr. 

PJ^R-cillV'^-BLE (pcr-ssvVbl), a. That may be 
perceived; perceptible. Locke, 

PgR-clir V'A-BLY (pcr-sSv'a-blrt, <^d. In a manner 
to be perceived ; perceptibly. Johnson, 

fP^R-CEIV'ANOE, n. Perception. MiUon, 

PgR-OElVE^ (Pfr'SSv'J, v,a, \h, percipio ^er, 
used intensively, and capio, to take^ to receive; 


PJ^R-CEIV'jgR (per-sev'er), n. One who perceives. 

rjgR-CENT'A^E, 71. A rate, allowance, or esti- 
mate by the hundred. Tweddell. 

PER CEJ^'TUM. [L.] By the hundred; — com- 
monly abbreviated per cent. 

PER'C:Bpt, n. That which is perceived. Sir W. H. 

PJgR-CEP-TI-BIL'I-TY, n, 1. The state or the 
quality of being perceptible. Cmlworth. 

2. Pcicoption. [r.] More. 

P^IR-C^IP'TI-BLE, a, [L. percipio, perceptiis, to 
perceive ; It. pei'ceitihile ; Sp. ^ Fr. perceptible.'] 

1. That may be perceived ; cognoscible by 
the senses or bodily organs ; sensible. Bacon. 

2. That may be perceived by the mind, or 

known mentally ; discernible. S7nart. 

3. Capable of perceiving, [r.] Bp. Greene. 

Syn. — See Sensible. 

PJgR-CEP'TJ-BLY, ad. In a perceptible manner. 


P|3R-C£p'TTON, n. [L. perceptio ; It. peroesio7ie ; 
Sp. percepemx ; Fr. perception?^ 

1. The act of perceiving ; the act or the pro- 

cess of receiving knowledge of external objects 
through the instrumentality of the senses or 
bodily organs ; perceptivity. Watts. 

“Di*. Reid thought that ^perception is most 
properly applied to the evidence which wo have of 
external objects by our senses.’ The restriction thus 
imposed upon the word by Reid is to be found in the 
pliilusupliy uf ICaut, and, as convenient, has been gen- 
erally acquiC'^red in.” Flenung. 

2. The faculty or the power of perceiving. 

Matter hath no life nor perception. Bentley. 

3. Intellectual apprehension or discernment ; 
comprehension ; understanding ; notion ; idea ; 
as, “ HYlo pei^ception of one’s meaning.” 

4. The state or the susceptibility of being 
afifected by something external ; sensation. 

This experiment discovoroth jiercejAion in plants. Bacon. 


Syn. — The impression of an object that is present 
to u.s, or perceived by us, is a perception ; the revival 
of that impression, wlioii the object is removed, is an 
idea ; a combination of ideas by which the imago is 
presented to the mind, a conception, A clear or con- 
fused perception ; distinct or indistinct ideas 3 right or 
wrong conception ; true or false notions. — See Dis- 
cernment, Idea, Sensation- 


P?R-OfiP'TIVE, a. [Yr, percejotif.] Having the 
power of perceiving ; perceiving. Brooke. 


PliR-C®r-TlV'{-TY, n. The power of perception. 

The difibrence of life m<k percejdivity between tlie animal 
and the plant Patey. 

Pj^ROH, n, [Gr. tei^Kri ; itipKos, dark-colored, dus- 
ky; Jj.perca; It, pesce; 

Sp.percha; Fr. perche,] 

(Teh.) An acanthopte- 
rvgious fish, of the genus 
Perea, inhabiting both 
fresh and salt water. It 
is much esteemed as an 
article of food. Bng, Cyc. C^eroujiuiiatau). 

PfeRCH, n, [L-, It., ^ Sp. pertica ; Fr. perohe.] 

1. A pole ; — particularly a pole or stick on 
which fowls roost or sit ; a roost, Drydcn, 

2. A measure of length, consisting of five 
yards and a half ; a pole ; a rod. Brands. 



3. In land nieasuie, a square rod, or the 160th 

part of an acie. Davies ^ Peck 

4. A biacket. Ogihie. 

PERCH, r. 71. [7. PERCHED; pp. ^ PERCHING, 

PERCHED.] To sit or roost, as a bird. Spenser. 

PERCH, V. a. To place on a perch. More. 

P|:r-CII.\NCE', ad. [L. per, by, and Eng. cha 7 ice^ 
By chance; perhaps; peradventuie. Shak. 

P^R-CHArCT', [Fr. to perch.] Among 

sportbmen, a biid tied by the foot, which, by its 
fluttering, decoys other biids to itself. Wyighr. 

PERCH'jglR, 71. 1. He who, or that which, porches. 

2. A perching bird. B7^a?ide. 

3. t A Palis candle ; — also, a kind of wax 
candle usually set upon the altar. [England.] 

Bailey, 

PER-CIILO'RATE, w. (Chem?} A salt composed 
of perchloric acid and a base. P. Cyc, 

PER-jCIILO’RIC, a, (Chem?} Noting an acid 
consisting of one equivalent of cnlorme and 
seven equivalents of oxygen. Hor^o7'd. 

PER-J0HLO'RTDE, n. ( Chem.) A compound of an 
excess of chlorine ivith a base. Brande. 

PERCH'-PEST, 71, A small crustacean which at- 
taches itself to the mouth of a perch. Wright. 

P^R-ClP'J-llNCB, n. The act of percemng ; per- 
ception. Haslam, 

P®R-C1P'1-^:NT, a. [L. percipio, percipiens, to 
perceive.] ^ That perceives ; having the power 
of perception. “ A percipient creature.” Be7itley. 

P?R-ClP'l-?NT, n. One who perceives. More. 

t P^IR-CLO^E', 71. 1. Conclusion. Raleigh 

2. An enclosed or confined place. Ber7iers, 

PifiR'COlD, a. [L.perca, a perch, and Gr. eUo^, 
form.] Noting, or pertaining to, the Pc7'cidts, 
a family of fishes, including the perch. Eng. Cyc. 

Pjb;R’00-LATE, v, a. [L. pei'colo, pe7'colatus ; pe7\ 
through, and coh, to strain.] [^. tercolated ; 
pp. PERCOLATING, PERCOLATED.] To Strain 
through; to filter. Hah, 

PER'CQ-LATE, v. n. To pass through by filtra- 
tion. Sioift, 

PfiR'CO-LAT-JglD, p. a. Passed through small in- 
terstices ; filtered, Mamider. 


Pto-CO-LA'TION, w. IL. pe7rolatio.] The act of 
percolating or straining ; filtration. Baco7i. 

PER'CQ-LA-TQR, n, A filtering machine. Fra /im. 

PjpR-cCss’, V, a, [L. percutio, perctmus.] To 
force through ; to strike against. [ 11 ,] Baco7i. 

P^IR-CO’S'SIQN (pci-kGsh'yii), n. [L,. percmsio *, 
It. percussi07ie I Sp, percusion; Yr. percussio7i.] 

1. The act of striking; the striking of one 

body gainst another. Baco7i, 

2. The shock produced by the collision of 

bodies. Bi'ande, 

3. The effect of sound on the ear. 

In double rhymes, the jii'rcussfoii ts stronger. Rifmcr. 

4. (Med.) The act of striking or topping on 
any part of the surface of the body, for the* pur- 
pose of ascertaining the condition of the subja- 
cent part by the sound thus produced. Dunglishn, 

Jlnscvltatory percussion, (Med.) a mode of ausculta- 
tion by placing the ear on the chest and analy/Jug the 
sound produced by percussion. Dunglison, — Centre 
of percussion, (J^eeh.) that point of a moving body at 
which Its ini;)etus is supposed to be concentrated. 
JVic/iol, — Mediate percussion^ (Med.) a mode of per- 
cussion which consists in interposing betwooxi the 
point of the fingers and the chest a finger of the other 
hand, or a pleximeter, and striking that instead of the 
chest. Dmgliaon. 

PJgIR-CtJS'SigN-CAP (p§r-kash’un-), n, A small 
detonating copper cap, used with a percussion- 
lock, for exploding the charge of a fire-arm. Ure, 

P®R-CtJs'SION-GCN, n. A gun discharged by a 
percussion-lock. Clarke. 

P^R-C&S'SIQN-LOCK, n. A lock of a gun in 
which fire is communicated to the charge by the 
explosion of detonating powder in a percussion- 
cap. WHght. 

P^lR-cCrs'siQN-Pol^’D^R, n. Detonating pow. 
der. — See Detonating. Francis 
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Gacabis rufa. 


P?R-CUS'SION-STOP, A.p] . 

a melodeon, which, renders the touch like that 
of the piano -forte. iStmmontU, 

P^R-CUS'SJVE^ a. Striking ; striking against, 
P^R-CU'TI^NT (per-ka'shent), a. [L. ^ercutiOj 
percuiie?iSt to strike.] Striking, or having pow- 
er to strike, [r.] Bacon, 

VER- Di- ci ' jwas, w. 

[Gr. rrioHi ^ ; L. perdix, 
a partridge.] (Or- 
7uth,) A sub-family 
of birds of the order 
GalUncc and family 
TeiraonidiS ; par- 
tridges. Gray, 

PER Df'EM, [L.] By 
the day.* 

P£R'DI-FoTl, n. [L. perdo, to lose, and folium^ 
a leaf.] (^BotS) A tree or plant which periodi- 
cally loses its leaves ; a deciduous tree or plant ; 
— opposed to evergreen, Bramhall, 

P^R-DI'^TION (per-dlsh'un), w, [L.perditio ; joer- 
dOi perdituSt to lose ; It. perd^ziomi ^^,perdi~ 
cion ; Fr, pe)'dition,‘\ 

1 . The state of being utterly lost; entire 

loss ; utter ruin or destruction. The mere 
perdition of the Turkish fleet.” Shak. 

2 . Eternal death, “ Some men’s endless per- 

diiioii.^* Hooker, 

P^IR-DF'TION-A-BLE (per-dTsh'yn-a-bl), a. Fitted 
for, or worthy of, perdition, [n.] PoUok. 

t PJgSR-DU', or t PPR-DUE' [per-du', S, W, J, Ja, 
Wr,; pdr'du, P, H. Sni,], a, [Wr, perdu^ lost.] 

1. Lost to view ; in concealment. Hxidihras, 

2. Abandoned ; desperate. “ A perdue cap- 
tain.” Beau, ^ PI, 

t PJgR-DU', n, [Fr. perdrOf perdu, to lose.] 

1 . One who is placed in ambush. Davenant, 

2. A soldier sent on a forlorn hope ; one in a 

desperate state. HalliweU, 

t P^R-DU', ad. In concealment ; in ambush. 
** The sentinel stands perdu,** Abp, Sa/ncroft, 

t PfiR'DU-LOfJs, a. Lost ; thrown away. “ Some 
wandering wishes.” BramhaU, 

tPER’DU-RA-BLE, a. [It. perdurahile,'] Being 
durable; lasting; long-continued. i^Jiak, 

t P^R-Dy-RA-BlL'I-TY, n. Durableness. CAawcer. 
t PifiR'Dy-RA'SLY, ai?. Very durably. fShak, 
t PiiR'Dy-RANCE, n. Duration. Fisher, 

fPifiR-DlT-RA'TIQN, n. Long duration. 

fFgR-DY^ (per-dS'l, ad, [A corruption of the 
French oath par Dieu, bjr God.] Certainly ; 
verily ; in truth ; — also written pardy, Sp&nser. 

f p£:R^j|!-GAL, a. Equal in all respects. Spenser, 
t PfiR-^;-GRA'TrOxV, n. See Pekagration. 

PfiR'^-GRl-NATE, v. n, [L. peregrinor, peregri- 
natus; peregre, abroad; It. peregrinare; Sp. 
peregrinar; Fr. p&egriner.'J [f. peregrinat- 
ed ; pp, PEREGRINATING, PEREGRINATED.] To 
travel; to go or live abroad, [r.] Bailey, 

tPfiR'g-GRl-NATE, a. That has travelled. Shak, 

PfiR-jp-GRJ-NA'TIQN, n, [L. peregrinatio ; It. 
pereyrinazione ; Sp. peregrinadon ; Fr. prregrU 
nation,} Travel, as from one country to anoth- 
er, or abode in foreign countries. Bacon. 

PfiR'^J-GRI-NA-TQR, n, A traveller. Oasatibon, | 

a, [L. peregrmus ; It. % Sp. pere~ 
grino ; Old Fr. peregrin^ Foreign ; not native 
or domestic, [r.] Bacon. 

Peregrine fuleon, (Ornith,) a bird of the family Ful- 
eenidai Fake peregrinua. Eng, Cgc, 

pjSR'jp-GRlNE, n. A peregrine falcon. Selden, 

t pM-^-GRIjnt^-TY, [L, peregrinitas ; Fr. p^- 
rtfgrinitilJ} Steangcness. Oockeram, 

t P?!R-iBMPT^ (p§r^giiiit'), V, a, [L. perimo, per- 
emptu$.} (Z^O To kill; to quash. AyUffe, 

f PlpR-fiMPjTIONjjtt. [L* perempHo ; Fr. 


* jL ptfrvmpmf ; rx. peremp- 

tion,} {JUm,) The act of destroying or quash- 
ing; extinction. Ayliffe, 


ing; extinction. ' '' Aytiffe, 

P PjSR’ |!MP-'P.;i-Rj-IiY, ad, hkh, peremptory man- 


ner; absolutely; positively; decisively; con- 
clusively. Danitl, 

)| PER'5MP-TO-R{-NESS, n. The quality of being 

S ereinptory’; positiveness; absolute decision ; 
ogmatism. Tillotson. 

jl PER'^:MP-TQ-RY [pSr'em-tur-e, S. J, B, F,K. Sm. 
R.C, JVr,jrb.i per'eni-tiii-e or pe-i6m'to-rc, IV, 
P, Ja.], a. [L. peremptornis ; It. ^ Sp. perento- 
rio ; Fr, peremptoireI\ That precludes, or puts 
an end to, all debate ; decisive ; positive ; dog- 
matical ; absolute ; express ; authoritative ; im- 
perative; final. 

Peremptory challenge, {Law.) a kind of challenge 
allowed to a piisonei, against a certain number of 
jurois, without showing any cause, 

‘<If vve consult oui orthoepists, there can 
scarcely be any two pronunciations more equally bal- 
anced than those that aie given to this word. Mr. 
Sheridan, Mr. Nares, Mr. Smith. Dr. Ash, W. John- 
ston, Mr. Scott, and Entick are foi the first ; and Dr. 
Johnson, Dr. Kenrick, Bailey, Buchanan, Baiclay, 
Penning, and Perry, for the last. But, notwithstand- 
ing the last has these authorities to support it, I am 
much mistaken if the first has not obtained a complete 
victory. The poets incline to tlie side 1 have adopted.” 
Walker, 

Syn.— See AnsoiiUTE. 

P?R-EN'N{-AL, a. [L. perennis ; per, through, 
and awius] a year ; Fr. pei'cnnial.} 

1, Lasting through the year. “ In those per- 
ennial fountains.” Cheyne. 

2. Perpetual; unceasing; lasting. Hai'vey, 

3. (Bot.) Living from year to year. G7'ay. 

P^lR-fiN'Nf-AL, n, (Bot.) A plant that lives more 
than two years opposed to annual and bien- 
nial, Brande. 

PgR-fiN'Nl-AL-LY, ad. Without ceasing. Wdylit, 

P^R-jSN'Nl-BR ANEH'J-ATE, n. [L. perennis, per- 
ennial, and branckuB, gills.] One of a division of 
batrachian reptiles, including the species which 
preserve the external branemse throughout life, 
as the Siren, Proteus, and Menopome. Brande, 

t PBR-fiN'NJ-TY, n. ^.perenniias,} The qual- 
ity or the state of being perennial ; perpetuity. 

t PfiR-^R-RA'TIpN, n, [L. pererro, pererf'atvs, 
to wander through.] The act of wandering or 
rambling through many places. HotoeU, 

PER fJs ET JVE'fAs. [L.] Through or by 
right and wrong. 

PER'PJPCT, a, [L. perficio, perfectus, to finish, to 
perfect; l%,perfiUo\ Sp.jpe^jecfo; OldFr.j^er- 
fecti Ft. parfait,} 

1 . That is perfected ; having perfection ; not 
defective ; complete ; finished ; consummate. 

Whoever thinks a jterfeet work to see 
Thinks who.t no^er was, nor is. nor e’er shall be. 

2 . Fully informed, skilful, or accomplished ; 
expert. “ Perfect in the use of arms.” Shak, 

3. Possessing moral perfection ; pure ; blame- 
less ; faultless ; — a sense chiefly theological. 
Thou Shalt be perfect witli the Lord thy God. Devt. xviii,13. 

4. t Certain, or confident, as to a fact. 

Thou art pvi then, our ship hath touched upon 
The deserts of Bohemia. ShoOc. 

Perfect cadence, {Mus.) a cadonce in which the chord 
of the dominant, or fifth, passes into the chord of the 
tonic or key-note to conclude a strain. — Perfect chord, 
a chord, or union of notes, w^hicli is perfectly agreeable 
to the ear ; — also called perfect concord or conoonanee, 
Dwight. — Perfect flower, (Bot.) a flower having both 
stamens and pistils. Gray, — Perfect number, {Afatk.) 
a number equal to the sum of all its diviRor.s, a^ 0. 
Da. ^ P,— Perfect tense, (Oram.) a tense which ex- 
presses an act completed ; the preterite tense. 

Syn. — See Accomplished. Complete. 

II Pi&R'FpCT [pgrTfkt, /?. W, P. J, B, F, K, Sm. R. 
C, IVr. Wb , ; pSr'fpkt or ppr-fSfct% a, [L. 

perficio, perfectus ; per, through, ana facio, to 
make ; It. perfeitare ; Sp. per^jkionar^ ft. pbr- 

PBCTED ; pp. PERFECTING, PERFECTED. j 

1. To make perfect ; to render complete ; to 
finish ; to complete ; to consummate. 

If we love one another. God dwelleth in us, and his love is 
peftfeetM la us. 1 John Iv. is. 

2, To instruct fully, or make fully skilful. 
“ 1*11 perfect him withal.” SJiak, 

Syn.— See Complete. 

H PijiR'PJgCT-^R, rt. One who perfects, Barrow, 

PER-PfiO-Tr-BlL^I-^N, n. An adherent to, or be- 
liever in, perfectibility, [r.] Ed, Rev. 


PJglR-FEC-TI-BIL'I-TY, w. \lt, perfettibiUtcii Fr. 
perfectibiliU.} Capability of arriving at perfec- 
tion ; capacity of being made perfect. Drake, 

P^R-FfiC'TI-BJ^E, a, [It. jpcifettibU ; Fr. perfec- 
tible,} Capable of becoming perfect. P. Mag, 

PER'F?CT-ING, n. Act of one who perfects; 
completion. Fahyan, 

pjgR-FJEC'TION, n, [L. perfectio \ It. perfezione ; 
Sp. perfecekon ; Fr perfectioni} 

1. The state of being perfect ; perfectness. 

Many things, impossible to thought, 

Have been »y need to tuWpeifection brought. J>ryden, 

2. A perfect or supremely excellent quality, 
trait, or endowment ; a divine attribute. 

If God be infinitely holy, just, and good, he must take de- 
light in those creatures that resemble him most in these per- 
Jections. Attertmry, 

t P?R-FEC*TION, V, a. To make perfect ; to per- 
fect. * Foote, 


P5R-FEC'TI0N-AL, a. 1. 
2. t Made complete. 


Relating to perfection. 

Pearson, 


The act of making 
For, Qu, Rev, 


PgR-FfiC'TION-ATE, V. a, [Fr. perfectionner,} 
To perfect ; to make perfect, [r.] Fox. Dryden, 

PJg:R-F:&C'TIQN-AT-{NG, n. Perfecting. Dryden, 

P?R-FEC-TrON-A'TION, n. 
perfect, [r.] 

P:pR-FjEC'TIQN-!gM, n. The principles or the doc- 
trine of perfectionists. Ch. Ob. 

PJgR-FEC'TION-IST, n. 1. One pretending to 
perfection ; a Puritan, in contempt. South. 

2. One who believes in the possibility of at- 
taining moral perfection in this life. WilUtrd, 

PjgR-FEC'TrON-MENT, n. The act of making 
perfect, or the state of being perfect. Henry, 

PgR-FEC'TlVE, a. That perfects ; conducing to 
perfection. Mo^'tmier, 

PJglR-Fjac'TlVE-LY, ad. So as to perfect. Grew, 

PkR'FgCT-LY, ad. In a perfect manner ; com- 
pletely ; entirely ; fully. lliinie* 

Pj^R'FJglCT-NfisS, n. 1. The state of being per- 
fect; perfection; completeness. Spenser, 
2 , Highest goodness or virtue. 

Put on charity, vhich is the bond orpc7feetneait. Col. ill. 14. 


PjgR-FER'VJD, a, , 

tcnsivcly, and ferviaus, fervid,] 


very hot or ardent. 


[L. perfen idus ; per, used in- 
Very fervid; 


N. Brit, Rev, 


P^:R-FI"CI?NT, a, \h, perficio, perficiens, to per- 
form.] Efiectual; performing. Blackstone, 

PJg;R-Fl”CI 9 NT (p^r-flsh'^nt), n. One who per- 
forms a work : — a term applied to one who 
endows a charity. SmaH, 

II P?R-F1d'J-oCs, or PER-FId'IOUS [p^»r-fta'p-iSB, 
J. Ja. Wb.\ per-fId'yuH, W. E, P\ K, Sm.], 
a, [L. perjidus ; It. df Sp, perfido ; Fr. pcrfidc.} 

1 . Guilty of perfidy ; breaking or violating 
good faith ; treacherous ; faithless ; unfaithful. 

2. Expressing, or proceeding from, treachery. 

“ This porfidiotts fraud.” Milton, 

Syn.— See Faithless. 

II P^R-FlD'l-ofrs-LY, ad. By breach of faith; 
treacherously ; traitorously. Shak, 

II P?R-PfD'I-OVS-NftSp{, n. The quality of being 
perfidious ; breach of faith ; treachery, Tillotson, 

PfiR^Fl-DY, n, [I 4 . perfidia ; per, through, and 
fidcH, faith ; It. A Sp. perfidia ; Fr, jnxfidie.j The 
broach or violation of faith or trust ; treachery. 

PjpR-PlX', tj. a. To fix, settle, or agree on. Sleep 
till the hour petfixed.** [».] Beau, ^ Fi, 


t PfeR'PI.A-BLE, a, 
be blown through. 


[L, pcTfikibiUs,} That may 
Bailey 

[L. perfio, perjdaius,] To 
Harvey, 

Th, peaflaiio,] The act of 
Woodwmd. 


fPER-PLATK*, V, a, 
blow through. 

t PJPR-PLA'TIQN, n, 
blowing through. 

P^JR-FO'Ll-^TE, a, [L. per, through, and 
folium, a leaf.] (Bot,) Noting a loaf 
which surrounds its stem, and is, as it 
were, perforated by it. Gray. 

PgR-F5*Ll-AT-)g;D, rt. EesembUng leaves. IliU* 

PiiR'FQ-R ATE, V, a, [I*, perforo^ petforalm 5 psT^ 
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through, and foro^ to bore ; It. perforare ; Sp. 
perfomr ; Fr. perforer,] \i. i’EIifokated ; pp. 
PERFOIIATING, PEUFORATED.] To bore through ; 
to pierce with a pointed instrument; to pass 
through ; to penetrate ; to transfix. Boyle, 

Syn. — See Penetrate. 

PER'FO-R^TE, ? a, (Bot.) Pierced with holes, 

PER'FO-rAt-^D, ) or with transparent dots re- 
sembling holes, as an orange leaf. G}'ay. 

PiiR-FO-RA'TION, M. [It. per/brazio7ie ; Sp.joer- 
foracio}i ; Fr. perforation.l The act of perfo- 
rating. — a hole ; an orifice. Baemi. 

PKR'FO-RA-TIVE, a, [Fr. perforatif.l Having 
power to perforate or pierce. Todd, 

PER'FO-RA-TOR, n. He who, or that which, per- 
forates . — a borer. Bharp, 

P^R-FORCE', ad. [L. per^ by, and Eng. force.'] 
By force ; by violence or compulsion. Spenser. 

fPJpR-PORCE', r. a. To compel. Mir. for Mag. 

PJgR-FORM' [per-fimn', 5. P.J. E. F. Ja. K. Sm. 
R.; per-finin' or per-f6rm', FF.], v. a, [JL. per- 
formo ; per^ used intensively, and forino^ to 
form.] [e, pbuformbd; pbrpohmino, pbr- 
roRMBD.] To do ; to execute ; to accomplish ; 
to elfect ; to act ; to discharge ; to achieve. 

To jijer/onn what they did attempt. Sidney. 

Syn. — tee Accomplish, Exert, Make. 

P^IR-FORM', V. n. To succeed in an attempt; to 
act, or go through with, a part. 

When a poet has performed admirably. Watte. 

PJgR-FORM'A-BLE, a. That maybe performed; 
practicable. Browne. 

jp^R-FORM'ANCE, n. 1. Act of performing; op- 
eration; execution; completion; accomplish- 
ment. 

Ills ntomlscs were, as he then was, miehty. 

But his perfot nvance, as he now is, nothing. Shak. 

2. Action; thing done; deed; work; pro- 
duction ; achievement. ** Her walking and other 
actual performaticesP Shak. 

Pew of our comic performances give good exam plee. I 

S. liichat'dson. 

Syn.— See Production, Work. 

PgR-FdRM'^R, ». One who performs ; actor^SAoA:. 

PJ^R-FORM'ING, n. The act of doing or execut- 
ing ; deed. Sioifl. 

fPiiR'FRl-CATE, V. n. [li. perfricOy peifricatm,] 
To rub over. Bailey. 

PeR-FC'MA-TQ-RY, a. That perfumes. LeigJi. 

PER'FUME, or PgR-FU-MB' (114) [pdr'fiim, S. VT. 
J. F. Ja. H. C. Wr.f p§r-fum', E. K. Sm . ; p^r-fuiu' 
or pSr'fam, P,], n. [It. perfumo ; Sp. perfume ; 
Fr. parfum. — From L. per, used intensively, 
and/fm?A9, smoko.] j 

1 . Sweet odor ; pleasant scent or smell ; fra- 
grance; incense. I 

Pinks uiid nispfl hlooni, 

And every bramble Hiieds perfume. Gaff. 

2. A substance that emits a sweet ordor. 

The room where a jterfiutis is burnt. Dighff. I 

« Fonning, Perry, Eritick, Dr. Johnson, Bu- 
chanan, W. Johnston, and Kenrick place the accent 
on the last syUahla of tins word, eitlier when a sub- 
stantive or a verb. As a substantive, Scott places the 
accent either on the lirst or last, and Sheridan on the 
first. Mr. Nares has shown at large that the poets 
accent the substantive laith ways. But the analogy 
of dissyllable nouns and verbs seems now to have 
fixed the accent of the substantive on the first, and 
that of the verb on the last.” JValker. 

Bniart says, ** The present colloquial use is in favor 
of accenting the second syllable.^* 

Syix.— SeeBMELL. 

P^;R-FUMB^v. a. [\t. profumare \ ^p.perftmari 
Fr. parfuner.] [«. x»!;imTMBD ; pp* pbrpumino, 
PBEFUMBD.] To fill or impregnate with a sweet 
odor or scent ; to scent* 

See spicy clouds fVom lowly Sharon rise. 

And Cannel’s flowery top pet fumes the skies. Pope. 

pjglR-F&M^CiR, n. 1. He who, or that which, per- 
fumes. 

2. One who sells perfumes. 

First issued ftom perfwmrtt shops. Snoift. 

PJpR-FfJM'lp-RY, n. 1. Perfumes in general. 

% The art* of making perfumes. Ure. 


!| PRR-PtJNC'TQ-Rl-LY, ad. In a perfunctory 
manner; carelessly; negligently. Baker. 

II P^IR-FtTNC'TO-RI-XESSjW. Quality of being per- 
functory ; negligence; carelessness. XVhitlock. 

j| PBR-FtJNC'TO-RY, or PER'FrXC-TO-R Y [per- 
funk'to-re, W. P. J. F. C. IVr . ; pdr'fuuk-to-re, 
iS. K. iSw.], a. [L. perfunctorius ; perfungor, 
perftinctus^ to despatch; It. perfuntorio\ Sp. 
perfunctoHo.] 

1. Bone only for the sake of getting through, 

regardless how done. Bp. Hall. 

2. Pertaining to a work done v\ith the sole 

purpose of getting through it. Bentley. 

3. Slight ; careless ; negligent ; indifferent. 

A slight and peifunctoty examination of things leads men 

into considerable mistakes. Woodward 

“ I have differed from Mr. Sheridan and W. 
Johnston, w ho accent this word on the first sj liable ; 
but have Di. Johnson, Dr. Ash, Mi. Nares, Barclay, 
Fennmg, Bailey, Buchanan, and Eniick on my side 
for accenting the second ; and this pronunciation, 
without any authority, would be more eligible than 
the other, from the diihciilty of pronouncing the un- 
combinable consonants in the last syllables without 
the assistance of accent, especially when we consider 
that the adverb perfunctorily and the possible abstract 
noun perfunctonness must necessarily have the same 
accent as the adjective.” Walker. 

P^R-FllNC'Ty-RATE, V. a. To perform perfunc- 
torily or in an indiflferent manner. iY. Bi'it. Rev. 

PyR-FUSB', V. a, [L. perfundo, perfusiis\ per, 
through, tco^fiindo, to pour.l To pour through ; 
to permeate ; to tincture, [k.] Haney. 

P?lR-FlJ'§ION (p§r-fu^zliun), n. \Tu. per fusio.] The 
act of perfusing or pouring over, [n!] Maunder. 

PjpR-FU'S|VE, a. Diffusive, [n.] Coleridge. 

PER-GA-ME'NB-OUS, a. [L. perqamena, parch- 
ment*.] (Fn^.) Consisting of a thin, semi-trans- 
parent substance ; like parchment. Brande. 

fPER^^E, V. n. [h.pergo.] To go on; to pro- 
ceed. Old Play. 

PER ^Gg‘L4, n. [It.] Same as Peugula. Finett. 

PER ' O U-L4, n.[L. pergo, to go on.] (Ronmi Ant.) 
A kind of booth or small house, which afforded 
scarcely any protection except by its roof, so 
that passers-by could easily look into it. 

It is used by Plautus to signify a balcony on 
the outside of a house. By Winckelmann it is thought 
to have been an arbor, or a terrace overhanging an 
arbor. Brande. 

P^R-HAps', ad. [It. per, by, and Eng. A«p.] By 
hap or chance ; peradventure ; it may be. South. 

PER ' J. A prefix in words of Greek origin, signi- 
fying around, near, about. 

PE *R1, n. ; pi. pb 'rjs. {Persian Myth.') One of a 
class of beings closely allied to elves or fairies, 
supposed to be the descendants of the fallen an- 
gels, and to be excluded from paradise until they 
have made atonement for their sins. Bimide. 

But nniurht can rlinm the lucklMs Peri; 

llLr soul la 'I'd, lur \iini;s me weary. T. JUoore. 

PfiR-l-A'GO, pM-{-A'GUA, or p£E- 1-AU'GJSR, n. 
A kind of boat ; a pirogue. Ligon, 

PfiR'J-ANTH, n. [Gr. around, and Most a 
flower; It. pena7iff£o ; Sp. periantio ; Fr.pM- 
anthe.] {Bot.) The leaves of a flower generally, 
but especially when they cannot be readily dis- 
tinguished into calyx and corolla. Gray, 

PftR-l-AN'THl-OM, n. {Bot.) Perianth. Xiemlow. 

P£iR'1-APT, n. [Gr. vept&irrov, irepiirrru), tO tie 
about; It, periapto; 'Ft. pihiaptei] A bandage 
tied on for magical purposes ; a charm worn 
as preservative against diseases or harm ; an 
amulet. . Shak. 

F^R-l-BDjSP'SlS, n. [Gr. a looking 

about ; itfph about, and /fUfww, to look.] {Med.) 
The wild look accompan3ungdelirium.Z^«uft^on. 

P|;-RIb^Q-L5s, n, [Gr. vfptpoXof ; mpi, about, and 
to throw.] {Arch.) A waU surrounding 
the precincts of a temple: — an enclosure; a 
court. Britton. 

FfiE-J-cAR'DI-Ao, a. Pericardic. Dungltson. 

pfiR-l-oXR'Dl-AIi, a. Relatingto the pericardium ; 
pericardic; pericardiac. JJunglison. 

PfiR-1-CAR'Dl-AN, > Belonging to the pericar- 

PfeR-l-CAR'DJC, > dium. PhiUips, 


p£R-T-CAR-DPtts, n. (JMed.) Inflammation oi 
the pericaidium. Dunghson. 

PER-|-CAR'DI-tJM, n. [Gr. rrepiKopSior ; Treat, about, 
and KaoSta, the heart ; It. Sp. pericartlto ; Fr. 
p^ricarde.'] {Anat.) A membranous sack envel- 
oping the^ heart and the arterial and 'venous 
trunks which pass from or into it. PungRson. 

PBr'I-CARP, n. [Gr. TrepiKdpmov; ‘rspi, about, and 
KapTTog, a fruit ; L. pericarjntm'. It. ^ Sp. peri- 
carpio; Ft. pericar^e.] {Bot.) A seed vessel; 
the covering of a fruit ; the ripened ovary. Gray. 

PER-J-CAR'Pi-AL, a, Pericarpic. TVright. 

PER-{-CARP^{C, a, (Bot.) Pertaining to a peri- 
carp. Gray. 

PER-I-CAR'Pl-fjTM, n. {Bot.) A pericarp. Ray, 

PER^J-j0HJETH, n. [Gr. ireo/, around, and 
Xoirij, foliage.] {Bot.) The cluster of pe- wfiM 
culiar leaves at the base of the fiuit-stalk ni 
of mosses. G^'ay. 

P]&R-I-€HuE'Tr AL, a. {Bot.) Pei taining to a peri- 
chseth. * Brajide, 

PER-I-EH^'TJ-tj'M (per-e-ke'she-fim), ?i. {Bot.) 
A perichseth. P. Cyc, 

PER'l-jCHETE,n. {Bot.) Perichacth. Smart. 

ri3R-l-j0HO-RE'’SlS, 7l. [Gr. itipcxf^pvatg ; irspi, 
about, and to go.] A rotation. Bp, Kaye, 

p£r'}-CLASE, w. [Gr. Ttspi, around, and icXdois, 
fracture.] {Mm.) A grayish or dark-green 
mineral consisting of magnesia and the prot- 
oxide of iron. Dana, 

t Py-RIC'LJ-TATE, V. a. [L. periclitor; perielt- 
tatus.] To endanger ; to nazard. Cockeram. 

t PR-RlC-Id-TA'TIQN, 7i. [L. fierwlUatio.] 

1. The state of being in danger. Cockeratn, 

2. Tiial; experiment. Johnson. 

PJg-RlC'O-PB [pe-iXk'o-pe, Sm. ; pe-ri'ko-pe, O. ; 
pSr'e-k6p, C, 7%. [L., from Gr. irepiUoTTi} ; jrept- 
Koirrta, to clip ; wfpi, around, and KortTta, to cut.] 
A passage or extract from a book, — particu- 
larly a passage extracted from the Bible to be 
read in the communion service, or other por- 
tions of the ritual, or as a text for a sermon or 
homily. • Smart. Brande. 

p£lE-|-CRA'Nl-tJM, n. [Gr. TnpiKpdvtov ; vepi, 
around, and Kp&vtov, the skull ; It. pericranio ; 
Sp. pe7'icraneoi Fr. penc7'ane.] {A?iat.) The 
periosteum that covers the skull. D%mgUso7\. 

fPJg-RlC'y-LOUS, a. [la. periculosiis.] Danger- 
ous; hazardous; perilous. Broume. 

PifiR-l-DQ-DfiC-A-HE'DRAL, a. [Gr. mp(, around, 
twelve,* and clpa^ a base.] ( Crystallogra- 
phy.) Noting a crystal \vhose primitive form is 
a four-sided prism, but whose secondary form 
is a dodecahedral prism. Chmela7id. 

pJ&R'I-dOT, n. [Fr.] {Mm.) Chrysolite. Dana. 

PfiR'f-DROME, n. [Gr. TrspiSpopos; vspf, around, 
and r()iyu), Upauov, to run ; It. Sp. peridromo ; 
Ft. pmdro7nc.j {Arch.) The space in an an- 
cient peripteral temple, between the walls of the 
cell and the columns ; — a gallery of communi- 
cation around an edifice. Brande. 

PfiR-I-E'CIAN (pSr-e-5'ahaa), n. One of the peri- 
cect. — See PKiiiauc i. Smart. 

p£|R-1-]&R'<?Y, n. [Gr. itspttpyta ; rtspi, denoting 
excess, and epyov, a work.] 

1. f Needless caution or diligence. Bailey. 

2. {Rhet.) A bombastic style, [r-] Crdbb, 

p£R'|-^EE, n. [It. ^ Sp. perigeo ; Fr. pirigM. — 
Gr. Tcspt, near, and y% the earth.] (As#row.) The 
point in the orbit of a heavenly body at which 
It is nearest the earth ; -- used particularly of 
the moon : — opposed to apogee, Jlerschsl* 

pj&R-j-^BTjM, ft. Perigee* Browne, 

p£r-|-GLGT'TIS, n. [Gr. nepl, near, and yXw^U, 
the glottis*] (Anat. ) A mu cous membrane form- 
ing the frsonum beneath the tongue. DungUson, 

pSr'J-GONE, n, [Ft., from Gr, Tttpt, arounik and 
yov/i, a seed.] (Boi.) A perianth, Oreey, 

PjSR-J-GO^Nl-fJM, n. {Bot.) A perigone. Brande, 

P^R*J-GRAPH, n. [Gr. 7tfptypa<l>i^ ; mpl, around, 
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and to -write ; Fr. pMgraphe.'] A care- 

less or iinperfect delineation. London Encij. 

M. [Gr. -n-fpi, about, and yuv//, a 
female.] {Bot.) The bodies around the pistil : 
— a term applied to the closed cup or bottle- 
shaped body enclosing the ovary of sedges, and 
to one of the bristles, little scales, &c., of the 
flowers of some other Vi/peracets, Gray. 

PJg-RI^^'Y-NOte, a. (JSo^.) Not- 
ing petals and stamens borne 
on the calyx. Gray. 

PER-l-HE'Ll-ON, n . ; pi. perihe- 
LIA. [Gr. nepi, near, and ijLos, the sun ; It. ^ Sp. 
penelio ; Fr. p^rih^Ue.'\ (Astron.) The point in 
the orbit of a planet or comet which is nearest 
the sun; — apposed to aphelion. Herschel, 

PjER-I-HE'Ll-tJM, n. Perihelion. Cheyne. 

PfiR-l-HfiX-A-HE'DR^L, a. [Gr. irfp/, around, 
six, and2«5p«, a base.] {Crystalloarapky.) Not- 
ing a crykal whose piimitive mrni has four 
sides, and its secondary six. Cleaveland. 

PER' IE, n. [L. periculum\ perior^ to try; 

It. pcricolOt periqlio \ Sp. peligro ; Fr. peri^ 

1. Exposure to iniury, loss, or destruction; 
danger ; risk ; hazarii ; jeopardy ; venture. 

TI'. \ ' \ i‘ V “-M 

»■'{ .. . .1 , j. I V.. 'll' I .■ .'’v :alll Spenser, 

2. (Law.) The accident by which a thing is 

lost. Bouvier, 

At one^s perils under liability to danger; with risk. 

Syjx. — See Dan&er. 

PER'JL, V. a. To put in danger; to expose to 
danger ; to endanger ; to imperil. Qu. Rev. 

t PKR'lli, V. n. To be in danger. Milton. 

PfiR'IL-OtJs, a. VL. picriculoHUs \ It. perieuloso\ 
S^.peligroso ; Fr. perilleux.l 

1. Full of peril ; dangerous ; hazardous. 
** Pei'ihns wilds.” Milton. 


6. Lensth of duration. *‘To make plants to walk about; i 
more lasting than their ordinary «enorf.” Saeon. 

7. End: tenninatiou; conclusion. The 1. Aaiscipieo 

period of their tyranny.” Bliak. called ", 

So spake the Archangel Michael, then paused Ills dlSCipleS vh 

As at the world’s gi eat tot). Milton. ccuni, HI the sub 

8. (Rhet.) A sentence so constructed as to 2. Luihcrouslj 

have all the parts mutually dependent, rc selva- cannot attorci to 

ble primaiiiy into the protasis and apodosis ; — pgR.j-PA-TET'lC, 
and, according to Pr. Campbell, it diflers from ^ p . tft'i-C 
a loose sentence in not making complete sense Aristotl 

till we come to the close. 1 ^ 

Periods are beautiful when they arc not too long. P. Joiison, PER-J-P A-TET ' J-C 
.\ 'i-j- 1 - " 5r'.*c*ico w-het'-.-'r «*nr’c o- co«'nV'?. gp. peripatctism 


to walk about; wpi, about, and Trar^w, to walk; 
L. peripatetiem ; It. Sp. peripatetico,'] 

1. A disciple of Aristotle, in philosophy ; — so 

called because Aristotle delivered his doctrine to 
his disciples while walking with them in the Ly- 
ceum, ill the suburbs of Athens. P. Cyc, 

2. Ludicrously, one who is obliged to ;valk, or 
cannot attord to ride ; a pedestrian. Tatler. 


Ja.PertainingtothcPcri- 

PfiR-I-PA-TET'l-CAL, > patotics, or to the philos- 
ophy of Aristotle ; Aristotelian. Jloioell. 

PER-l-PA-TET'I-CJ§M, n. [It. peripatetirismo ; 
Sp. peripatetismo ; Fr. peri 2 iatf^tii'dit}.] The no- 
tions or system of philosophy of Aristotle and 
his followers ; Aristotelianism. Barrow. 

PER-I-PET'AL-OtJS, a. [Gr. vrfpf, around, and 
triraXov, a* loaf.] (Bot.) Noting nectaries sur- 
rounding the corolla. Ifensloio. 

f P^-RIP'^l-TIE, n. [Gr. Trspiirtrsta; nspnrtTrria, tO 
fall upon.] A sudden change of fortune. 

Adi cntvrer. 

PJP-RIPII'S-RAL, a. Peripheric. 


The lieriod belongs exclusively to the more elevated or 
solemn discourse ; and when used should be mmoled with 
shorter sentences. P* -J. » . Gibbs. 

43** “ Seiiteuces made up of parts loosely connected, 
so as to have a completed construction once oi twice, 
or oftener, before they end, are less propel ly, but very 
commonly, called periode,^^ Smart. 

Q. (Gram.) In. punctuation, a mark or dot, 
thus [ . ], placed at the end of a sentence, &c. ; 
a full stop. 


PJP-RIPII'S-RAL, a. 


10. (Math.) In extraction of roots, a number PEii-|-riiER'lC, 


a. 1. Eelatiiig to, or consti- 


of figures considered together : the recurring pgi^.T.pjigR'pcAL, ? tuting, a periphery. ISmart. 
part of a circulating decim^. Da. ^ I , 1 . C.;/c. 2 . (Rpt.) Situated around ’the outside or pe- 
ll. (Med.) One of the phases of a disease, of i-iphcry of an organ. Gray. 

which three are commonly enumerated; viz,, i j a 

the augmentation, increase, or progress, the pg-RiPfP^l-RY, n. [Gr. around, 


acme, or height, and the ^ decline : — a^ term 
sometimes used in describing an intermittent, 
for the time between the commencement of one 
paroxysm and that of the next, including the 
fit as well as the mter\’'al. Dunglison. 

12. (Mm.) A musical sentence composed of 
several members : — a final cadence. Dwight, 
Julian period. See IvUMH. ’^Monthly periods^ (Med.) 
the menses* DungUsm. 

Syn.— See Time. 

tPE'Rl-9D, V. a. To put an end to. Shak. 


and to’ carry ; L. periphrria ; It. ^ Sp. 
rifei'ia; Fr. periphehie.'] (Geow.) The circum- 
ference of a circle, ellipse, or other cuivilineiir 
figure. Brando. 

PfiR'I-PHRASE, V. a. [It. pm'ifrasare ; Sp. y;m- 
frascar\ Fr. periphraser7[ To express Jjy cir- 
cumlocution, * 


p£r'I-PHRA§E, n. Periphrasis. l^mart. 

P^-RlPH'RA-SlS, n.; pi. p^i-rTph'R^-sE^?. [L., 
from Gr. irept^pacii ; around, and to 

speak ; It. penfrasi ; Sp. perifrasis ; Fr. 
phrase.] (R/iet.) The employment of more 
words than are necessary to express the idea ; 
circrmlocvtion ; as, for deathf wc may say, the 
h-f, ufh ft. 

p£r-1-PHRXS'TIC, I [Gr, TTfeidipnoronji.] 


Bailey, 

tfimart. 


2. t Venturesome ; daring. 


Chaucer, f pe'ri-od, v. n. To end; to cease. 


pfiR'lL-OOS, Very. [Vulgar,] “With gifts pe-RT-Od'IO, \ a. [Gr. irfpioaocrf? ; L. penor/i- 
and knowledge shrewd.” Budibras. pe-ri-Od'I-CAL, S cu8\lt. ^ penodico\ Fr. 


PER'IL-OtJS-LY, «»d!. With peril; dangerously. 
PER'lL-OUS-NfiSS, n. Dangerousness; hazard. 

Piilll'l-L'^'MPH, n. [Gr. irepl, around, and L. 
Igmpha^ water.] (Anat.) A transparent, slightly 
viscid fluid, in the cavities of the internal ear ; — 
also called Uguor of Cotimniits. Dunglison. 

p^-UlM'^l-T^R, n. [Gr. ttsplpargos \ icspl, around, 
and idrpoVf a measure ; L. pemmetros ; It. ^ Sp. 
penmotro ; Fr. perimHre.\ (Geom.) The line 
which bounds a plane figure. Davies ^ Peck. 

PER-l-M:'S'"§l-t3rM, n. [Gr. irfpi, around, and /iKj, a 

\ rtWAAlflV. r« Oil 


poriodique.) ■' * 

LPertainingto a periodpr to periods. 5ro«»iS. pfiE-i-PHKXS'TIC, J [Or. wpctfpnwuii.l 

2. Performed in a period or circuit. PjSr-I-PI1RAs'TI-CAL, J Using pcriplirnsis or <*ir* 

nis [Jupiter’s] periodical circuit round the sun. Watts. cuiillocution ; expressing, 01 cxpi (‘hsod 1)} , more 

3. Happening by revolution, or regularly in a words than arc necessary ; on cuinloculory. Seoff. 

certain period of time. Bentley. conjugation with the auxiU 

4. (Gram.) Constructed with complete gram- y'orjj . ^s, i was going, instead of, I went. 

an acid consiatin/oT 

omiiivflicTit of iodine and seven eoiiivalents of o\'V£ren. or circumlocution. ISostitU. 


P£:R-1-PI1RAs'TI-CAL, ) Using periphrasis or rir* 
cumlocution ; expressing, oi expiessed h} , more 
words than arc necessary ; on cuiiiloculory. i<eott. 

Periphrastic conjugation with tile auxil- 

iary verb ; as, / was going, instead of, I went. 


equivalent of iodine and seven equivalents of oxygen. or circunuocut 
— Periodic funUion, (.Math.) a function in wliicli equal pi>n /r^PT,fVs n 
values recur in the same order, w'hcn the value of tlio «r!/i ** 

variable is uniformly increased or dhnini8lied.Da, P. arouna, ana 


[L., from Gr. 7rff)f7r7.ous ; -atat, 
around, arid tiXoTis, a voyage,] A voyage round ; 
circumnavigation. 1 Incrnt. 

PKR-.IP-JTETpMb^J^pJi, n. [L.] Infiammation 
of tile lungs; peripiicumony. Ilarroy. 

PKR-lP-NEli-Mo.^f'lC, / a. [Gr. irepim'tvfwvi^ 

PiiR-lP-NEn-MriN'l-CAL, S k6s; h, }>mj)neumtmi- 
c?«.] Uclating to, or afilicted with, peripneu- 
moiiy. 


muscle.] (Anat.) The areolar membrane aur- pE-RpCiD^j-CAL, n. A publication issued peri- 
rounding a muscle or its fasciculi. Dunglison. odically, as a review, a magazine, &c. Ed. Rev. 


pM^l-NMyU,n. IGr. 7:eptvaiou, nspheon PE-RI-Oe'I-CAL-Ist, n. One who publishes, or ,p , r, 

the scrotum ; L. perinwon.] (Anat.) The piu’t f ^ periodical. N. M. Mag. EKR-fP-NLl [( 

of the inferior region of the trunk, between the . ^ . , .xi PiiR-lP-NEI’-MriN'l-CAL, Was ; L 

ischiatie tuberosities, the anus, and the genital PE-Rf-OD'l-CAL-IiY, ad. At regular or stated i .l.. . 


Dunglisoti. periods ; re^larly. 


Broome. 


PfiR-l-NE^AL, a. (Anat.) Pertaining or belong- PJE-Rl-<5p'l-Ci5.L-NfiSS, n. The state of being pfcR-jp-NECr'MQ-NY, n. [Gr. ‘aepnveopovia', rtpi, 


ing to the perinscum. Dunglison. 

PfiR-l-OC-TA-HB'DRAL, a. [Gr. -atpi, around, 
itKT&, eight,‘and2»5#i«,abase.]^ (Crystallography.) 
Noting a prism whose primitive form has four 
sides, and its secondary eight. Cleaveland. 

PE'RI-QD, n. [Gr. iteptolos ; trept, about, and Uts, 
a ray; L. periedus) It, k Sp- periodoi Fr. p^- 


periodical ; periodicity. Ash. 

PE-Rl-O-Dtg'l-TY, n. [Fr. periodicitd.'] The state 
ortho quality of being periodical. Ld. Brougham. 

PER-I-tF/Cl, n. pi. [Gr. vfgtoiKot; irtpt, about, 
and oh(<o, to dwell.] (Geog.) Inhabitants of the 
earth who live on the same parallels of latitude, 
but on opposite meridians. Brando. 


around, and nvibgwv, a lung; L., It., and Hp, w- 
riimemnonia*. Ft. jh'rbmemnonie.'] (Med.) In- 
fianniiation of the substance of thi* lungs ; per- 
ipneumonia. Dungluwn. 

pfill-l-PO-lA'G'o-NAL^ «. [Gr. iftpi, around, mXUq, 
many, and ywvia, an angle.] Having very many 


E'EI-QD, n. [Gr. about, and Ui, “nhX livron tAo aarnf parXw^^^ "‘f'j?* 

a ray ; L. ; It. 4r Sp. periodo-, Fr. pi- i,„t on opposite inoridians. Brandi. SeudmM^e. 

riode.] , -r> • •• j PE-rIp^TE-RAL, <i. MreA.) Burronnded by a sm- 

1. (Astron.) The time in which a heavenly PER-J-CE CI-AN, n. One of the Penmen. Brande. of columns ; peripterous. mitton. 

a. (Cfe-on.) The revolutaon of a oertam por- \Anca.) A white, fibrous substafice PE-RIP'TS-ROOs, a. [Gr. «piirrr^.f ; «(»•, around, 

tion or interval of tune witbin which the same which invmts the bones. Buna/iaon. and mti., a wing; L. pfnpterot •, It. periUereA 

facts and events recur replarly and perpetually , 1 . (Arch.) Perinteral. Cmbh. 

in the same order ; a circle, round, or revolu- 
tion of time ; a cycle. ^ Bolder. 

3. Any specified interval of time. BoUnghroke. 

4. A course of events memorably teminated. 


which invests the bones. Dunglison. and rrrwo-v, a wnf?; L. penpteros ; it. perm 

pcrtMtffwTw, a term sometimes applied to the 3^* j ***^*^7 ti'l 

medullary membrane DungUson. 2* ^ eathcred on all sides. H f 

p£R-I.6s-T!'m n. (A&tf.) Inflammation of the P*- 

periosteum. Dunglison. "lumns^“^ surrounded by a single 


Ombh, 

Wright. 

ript^e ] 
ipc row 
litande. 


“ The of an empire.” *Fohn$on. _jd„ pe-i # i i of columns. /yranoe. 

8. state or time at which any thing ter- Ihe^^Grav^ Fe-RlH'CIiJN (iifr-rJ,U'y|in), o. Having shadows 

rainates; time; date; epoch; era; age: — , «"(>«*«>'. a sheiuj i he epidermis or sneus.«ray. ® ife-oirae. 

limit; bound. t p£e- 1-FA-T£'CI^N, n. A peripatetic. Fy>. Half, i (p,-rl«h'y»n), «• s pi. vBRtwiANS. 


omplrcd, like to ffr^rier ftetea 
Have i'ftrtalH periods aei; and hidden ikte«. 


I Pto-l-P^i-TfiT'lC, n. [Gx,mptTcaTirrtK6i\-nipivaTiia,\ [PV. One of the periscii. Bnmme. 
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PE-HJS'CI^I (pe-rish'e-l), n. pL [Gr. irspiaKioi; 
TTfiot, aroimd, and wjfl, a shadow.] {Geog.) The 
inhabitants withm the polar circles ; — so called 
because, as the sun in the summer does not set 
to them in the course of his diurnal revolution, 
their shadows describe a circle. Braude, 

PER'I-SCOPE, ti, [Gr. rsoi, aiound, and (tkoz£(Oj to 
look.] A view all round ; a general view. iSmart. 


(A7*oh,) A court, square, or cloister, with col- 
umns on three or four sides. Braude. 

PER-I-S^S'TO-L?, 71. [Gr. jrrpf, around, and ova- 
roX/j, contraction ; aev, with, and crfi/w, to con- 
tract ; It, iK fcip. perisiUole ; Pr. p^riegstQle,\ 
i^Med ) The 'interval between the systole or con- 
traction and the diastole or dilatation of the 
heart, only observed m the dying. Dunglison. 


PER-1-SC5p {C, } a, [Fi, prriscopigue.] Look- 

PER-{-SCOP'l-CAL, ) ing or viewing all around , — 
applied to spectacles with ^ concavo-convex 
glasses, for assisting oblique vision. WolUbstou, 

PER'TSH, V. 71 . [L. pereo ; per, through, and eo, 
to go ; It. pe7'ire ; Sp. perecer ; Fr. jpeWr.] [^. 
PEllISHED ; pp, PERISHING, PERISHED.] 

1. To die ; to expire ; to lose life. 

They that take the sword shall perish with tlie sword. 

Matt. xxvi. 52. 

2. To be utterly destroyed, ruined, or lost ; 
to come to nought. 

The new wine will burst the bottles, and be spilled, and 
the bottles shall pensh. Luke v. 37. 

3. To decay ; to waste ; to wither. W^idgki. 

Syn. — To perish expresses more than to dte. What- 
ever dies, perishes to a certain extent. Every temporal 
thin;;: that has life must all things decay', dead 
bodies perish. 

t PfiR'lSlI, v. a. To destroy ; to bring to decay. 

And miseries have perished his good fJice. JSeati. If FI. 

pfiR-lSH-A-BlL^l-T Y, n. Perishableness.5yZt?e5^er. 

pi5R'{SII-A-BLE, a. Liable to perish; subject to 
decay ; mortal. 

This flrail perishable composition of flesh. JRogers. 

Perishable goods, {Law.) goods which are lessened 
in value, and become vvorsoj by being kept. Bouoier. 


t PJgl-RlTE', a. [L. peritiis.’\ Skilful. Whitaker. 

PER-l-THE'CJ-fjTM, n. [Gr. vepi, around, and dfjKTj, 
a box, a case.] The envelope surround- 

ing the masses of fructification in certain fungi 
and lichens. Heushw. 

P^-rIT'O-MOOs, a. [Gr. rrp/, around, and ripvw, 
to cut.] Cleaving in more directions 

than one parallel to the axis. Wright. 

PllR-I-TO-NE'AL, a. [Fr. peritmeal,] Relating 
to the perilohaium. P. Cgc. 

PER~I-‘TO~J^.3E ' UJif, 71. [L., from Gr, rrepirdvatov i 

TTtpi, about, and ruva, to stretch.] (Anat.) A 
serous membrane lining the abdominal cavity, 
and extending over and enveloping most of the 
organs in it. Dunglison, 

PER-{-TO-Nl'T|S, n. -(Med,) Inflammation of the 
peritonaeum. Dunglison, 

PER-I-TRO'GHLtyM, n. [Gr. 'irepiTp6y(iov % irepi, 
around, and rpo^ds, a wheel.] (Mech.) One of 
the mechanical powers; the wheel and axle; 
axis in peritrochio. JBra 7 ide, 

P^-RIT'RO-PAL, a. l^r. Ttepirponog ; vepi, around, 
and rpinta, to turn ; Pr. pdntrope,'] 

1. Turning around ; rotary. Hooker, 

2. {Bot,) Noting a seed the axis of which is 
perpendicular to that of the pericarp. HeTisloio, 


PfiR'ISri-A-BLE-NfiSS, n. The quality of being 
perishable ; liabicness to decay. Locke. 

PER'ISH-A-BLY, ad. In a perishing manner. 

PfiR'lSH-MfiNT, n. Act of perishing. Ld. Stowell. 

PfiR'l-SPiiRM, n, [Gr. rtspt, around, and cirippa, 
a seed.] (Bot.) The albumen of a seed. (xrag. 

PEr-I-SPHER'JC, > a. [Gr. jtepi, around, and 

PfiR-l-SPHfiR'l-CAL, > atpaipa, a sphere.] Spher- 
ical; round. S7nart. 

PfiR-lS-SO-L('!)^'l-O.^L, a. Redundant in words ; 
wordy verbose. * Wright. 

PER-lS-SClL'O-^-Yi ir^paro-oZoyta ; trepiaa-os, 
superfluous, and Xoyog, a discourse; L. (Sr It. pe- 
rissologia ; Fr. perissohgie,'] {B.het.\ 'Redun- 
dancy* of words; wordiness; verbosity; ma- 
crology, Campbell. 

PfeR-J-STAL^Tje, a. [Gr. •KSpKtraXTtKbg ; TfipKrriXX.u), 
to surround, to wrap up ; It. <Sr Sp. peristaltiro ; 
Fr. 2 ^M$taltique.} {Mea.) l^Toting a peculiar 
vermicular motion of the intestine, in which the 
circular fibres of the muscular membrane con- 
tract successively, from above downwards, pro- 
pelling the chyme from one end of the aliment- 
ary canal to the other ; spiral. Dunglison. 

PjSR-|S-TK'RT-ON, n. [L*, from Gr. TrepiOTspfiSv.] 
A plant of the genus Verbena, or vervain. Bailey. 

PP-RlS'TJp-RlTE, n. {Min.) A variety of felspar 
having a small percentage of magnesia. Dana. 

P^IR^J-STOMB, n. [Gr. irtpl, around, and 
ffrdpa, the mouth T (Bot.) The fringe of 
teeth, &c., around the orifice of the cap- 
sule of mosses. Gray, 

pMR’^if^STd &M, n, (Bot.) A peristome. P.Oyc. 

PfiR-r-STR^^Pa'lC, a. [Gr. irepiorpitluo, to turn 
round; vepl, around, and erpidKa, to turn,] Not- 
ing panoramic paintings which revolve or turn 
on cylinders. Black. 

PfiR'l-ST'f'LB, n. [Gr. nepltrrvXog ; 

Ttepl, about, and ar^Zot, a pillar ; 

L. peristylum; It. pertstilio; 

Sp. mristilo*, Fr, pM$tyki\ 

{Arm.) A range of columns 
surrounding an edifice : — any 
range of columns not forming a portico : — a 
building surrounded on the inside hy a row of 
columns. Britton, Francis, 

pM-F^TfVpi^M, n.\ pi. PEnisTirtiA, [L.] 




PJSr'I-wIg, 71, [Fr. perruke\ Old En^. perToicke, 
perewake, — See Peruke.] A covering of false 
hair for the head ; a wig ; a peruke. Shak 

PJSr'I-wIg, V, a. To dress in false hair. Sylvester, 

P^R'l-WlG— MAK'J^R, n. One whose business it 
is to make periwigs. Booth, 

t PfiR'l-WiNK, n. A periwinkle. Chaucer, 

PjfiR'l-WlN-KLE (pSr'c-wIng-fcl), n, [L. pervinea, 
vinca ; It. pervmca ; Fr. pervenohe, — A. S,pe?- 
uince, pineir/urh,] {Bot.) A small flowering 
shrub of the genus Vinca. Loudon, 

PfiR'j-WtN-KLE, n, [A. S. wincU, a shell-fish. 

— Said to be a corruption of petty and winkle. 
Eng, Cyo.'] {leh.) A gasteropodous mollusk, 
witli a turbinate shell, of the sub-family Litto- 
rmce, especially Littorina littorea. E7xg. Cyc, 

P^R'J-WtNK-LlNG, a. Having, or flowered with, 
periwinkles. Breioer. 

PER'JURE, V. a. [L. perJuro,pq)ero ; per, by, be- 
yond, and juro, to swear ; It. spei'giurare ; Sp. 
perjurar*, Fh parjurer.l [i. perjured; pp. 

PERJURING, PERJURED.J 

1. To take a false oath ; to be guilty of false 
swearing ; to taint with perjury ; to forswear ; 

— used with the reflexive pronoun. “ He per~ 

jured himself.” Joh7iso7i. 

2. To take or make falsely. perjured 

oath.” Spe7ise7\ 

gyn.— Perjure, from the Latin, is the more tech- 
nical term ; fo'rmear, from the Anglo-Saxon, the more 
general. A poraon perjures himself, or commits per- 
jery, by swearing fahely, when an oath is lawfully 
administered , a person himself by violating 
any kind of oath that lie has taken. 

tPfeR'JURB, 7%. [L. perjimis.l A perjured or 
forsworn person. Shak, 

PiaR^JURED (pgr'jurtl), p. a. Guilty of perjury ; 
falsely sworn. 

Pj&R'J0R?D-Ly, With perjury. Bp. Gardner, 

P^R'jyR-^JR, n. One who commits perjury. 

t Pl^R-Jtj^RI-OtJs, a, [L. perJuriosttsA Guilty of 
perjury. Sir E. Coke. 

t PfiiR^jy-ROtJs, a. Perjured. Middleton. 

P^R'JTT-Ry, n. [L. perjtmum ; It. spergiuro ; Sp. 
perJwrio\ Fr. parjure.) False swearing; the 
act of taking a false oath ; the crime committed 
when a lawful oath is administered, in some 
judicial proceeding, to a person who swears wil- 


fully, absolutely, and falsely, in a matter mate- 
rial to the issue or point in question. Whishaw. 

PERK, r. 71, To hold up the head with an afiected 
smartness ; to be perk or proud. 


A tit h’«ibf>p 

.M lL i "iiJi'roi^, 


of Pp’-p'imus, that /jeiAs thus above all kiucs. 
.■ 11(1 i.i I’iLi of tlie earth. Mure. 


PERK, V. a. [From perch, ck changed to k. Rich- 
ardso7i.J^ lo set or put up ; to holdup ; to perch. 
“ To he perked up in a glistering grief.” Shak. 

PERK, a. Pert ; brisk ; airy ; lively ; proud. 
*^Perk as a peacock.” Spensei'. 

PERK^jpD, p, a. Dressed up ; proud ; perk. Roget. 
PER'K{N, 71. Ciderkin ; water-cider, WTight. 

PER'K{N-I§M, n. (3fed.) A therapeutical treat- 
ment by the use of metallic tractors, invented 
by Dr. Elisha PcrKiiis, of Norwich, Conn. — 
See Tractor. Duxiglison, 

PER'KJN-iST, n. A believer in, or practiser of, 
Perkinism. Du7igliso7%. 

PER-KJN-IS^TIC, a. Pertaining to Perkinism. 


p£rK'Y, a. Proud; perk. “ Amid larches 
and pines.” Tennyson. 

P?R-LA'CEOys (per-la'shus, 66), a. [From peati.'] 
Resembling* a pearl ; pearly. Penyiant. 

PER'LATE, a. [From pearl."} (C/iem.) Noting 
the acidulous phosphate of soda, which was 
formerly termed perlate acid, Jamieson. 

PER^LITE, 71, [Fr. peiie, pearl, and Gr. ZiOog, a 
stone.] {3Im.) A variety of felspar with a 
pearly lustre ; pearlstone. Beudant. 

t PERILOUS, a. Perilous. Spenser. 

PER-LUS-TRA'TION, n, [L. perlustro, p&i'hist7'a~ 
tus, to wander thiough ; per, through, and lustro, 
to wander over.] The act of viewing all over ; 
survey, [r.] Howell. 

PiiR'MA-yY, n. A little Turkish boat. Blount. 

PER^MA-NfiNCE, > llt.peo'manensaiS'p.per- 

P£R'MA-NfiN-cy, ) mane7icia\ Ft. perma7ie7ice.} 
State of being permanent; continuance in the 
same state ; lastingness ; duration ; durability. 
Syn.— See Continuance, Durability. 

PjER'MA-NfiNT, a. [L. permafieo, per7nanens, to 
stay or remain to the end ; per, through, and 
ma7ieo, to remain ; It. % Sp. perma7%mte ; Pr. 
pe7'mane7it.'J Continuing in the same state; 
lasting; abiding; enduring; durable; fixed. 

Eternity stands pemmnent and fixed. Dryden* 
Permanent white, sulphate of barytes, a coloring 
matter ; — also called constant white, Francis, 

Syn. — See Lasting. 


PER'MA-NfiNT-LY, ad. Durably ; lastingly. Roy/e. 

Pj£R'MA-NEN7’~WAY, «. The finished, ballasted 
road of a railway. Simmo7ids. 

P£R-MAN-GAN'|0, a. {Chem.) Noting an acid 
composed of two equivalents of manganese and 
seven equivalents of oxygen. Graham. 

f P^IR-MAn'SIQN, n. Permanence. B7'oto7ie. 

PER-ME-A-BiL'I-TY, n. The quality or the state 
of being permeable. Dr. Ritchie. 

PER'M^-A-BLE, a. [L. permeabiUsx It. permea- 
bile ; Sp. per7neabU ; Fr. permeable^ That may 
be permeated ; pervious. Boyle, 

P£R^M5-A-BLY, ad. In a permeable manner. 

t PER^M5-ANT, a. Permeating. Brow7ic, 

Pi&R'MJP-ATE, V. a, [L. permeo, permeatm ; per, 
through, and meo, to go; It. yJermeare.] [i. 
PERMEATED ; pp. PERMEATING, PERMEATED.] 
To pass through, as the pores or interstices of; 
— applied particularly to fluids. Woodioard. 

PkR-M]g;-A'TIQN, n. Act of permeating. Bp, Hall, 

P£r'M1-AN, a, (Geol.) Pertaining to the rocks 
immediately underlying those of the new red- 
sandstone series, 

Permian system, magnesian limestone. Bng. Oye. 

t P?;r-mIs'CI-BLE, a. [L. permisceo, to mingle.] 
That may be mixed, Blount, 

t P^R-MlSS', n. Permission. Milton, 

PJglR-MlS-Sl-BlL'I-TY, «. The quality of being 
pennissiblo. ’ Ee, Rev, 
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PERMISSIBLE 

P^R-MIS'Si BLB, a. That may be permitted; 
allowable. Johnson* 

P|lR-MIS'sr-BLy, acL By permission. Allen. 

P^IR-MiS'SlON (per-mish'un), n. [L. perinissio\ 
Ti y i >)', . itGrmision\'B\.permission.'\ 
'I'-.e.-e- ’’u !‘C . liberty or license granted ; 

g!. : o' at': lo i ^ .o do something; allowance; 
leave ; license ; liberty ; toleration. 

I apeak this by permisi-ion^not by commandment. ICc^nvU. 6. 

Syn.--See Leave, Tolerate, 

P^R-MtS'SIVE, rt. 1. That permits; granting per- 
mission or liberty ; giving authority ; allowing. 
“By his [God’s] permissive will.” MiUon. 

2. Granted ; suffered without hindeiance. 
“ Permissive glory.” Milton. 

Permtssioe waste, waste which is a matter of omis- 
sion only, as by suffering a house to fall lor want of 
necessary reparations. Burnll. 

P^R-MIS^SIVE-LY, ad. By permission ; without 
hinderance. * Bacon. 

t P^;R-M!sT'IQN (per-mtst'yun), n. [L. permis- 
tio.'] The act of mixing ; permixtion. Bailey, 

P:5;R-M^T^ V. a. [L. permitto ; per, through, and 
niitto, to send ; It. permettcre ; Sp. pennitir ; 
Fr. permettre.'] [i. permitted ; pp. permit- 

TINO, PERMITTED.] 

1. To give up ; to give in charge ; to resign ; 
to commit ; to leave ; to refer, [ii.] 

Live well; how long or short, permit to Heaven. Milton. 

2. To grant permission, liberty, or leave ; to 
allow; to suffer; to tolerate; to empower; to 
license ; to authorize. 

Thou art permitted to speak for thj self. Acts xxvi. 1. 

Syn.— See Admit, Allow, Tolerate, 

PER' MIT, or PpR-MlT' (lU) [per'mit, S. W.J. E. 
F. K. Sm. C . ; per-mit', P. Ja. Wb. Rees'], n. 

1. (Laio.) A license granted to remove goods 
subject to custom duties, or excise. Whishaw. 

2. Permission ; leave ; liberty. 

PjgR-MlT'T^NOE, n. Permission, [r.] Derham. 

PER-MfT-TEE', n. One to whom permission or 
a permit is granted. Ritchie. 

PigR-MlT'TlglR, n. One who permits. Edwards. 

1“ PEr'mIx, u. \Jj. pei^isceo, permixtus.'] To 
mix ; to mingle. Jrhaer. 

P^IR-MIxt'IQN (per-ralfcst'yun), n. [L. permixtio ; 
It. pertnissione ; Sp. permisfion ; Fr. permix- 
tion.] The act of mixing, or the state of being 
mixed. Permiostioti of substance.” Brerewooa. 

P?;r-mO'TA-BLE, a. \lt. pernmtahile-, Ex. per- 
mutable.'^ Exchangeable, [r.] Buckingham. 

P^R-MU'TA-BLB-NfiSS, n. The state or the 
quality of being permutable. [r.] Wright. 

PJIR-MU'TA-BLY, ad. By permutation. Wright. 

pi£R-MTT-TA'7TOJSr, n. [L. permutaUo\ It. p&r- 
mtdazione ; Sp. pernmtacion ; Fr. permxatauon.] 

1. Exchange of one thing for another. Bacon. 

2. (^Antk.^ Algebra.) Ahorder of succession, 
when several things are placed in every possi- 
ble order of succession, so that each shall enter 
every result, and enter it but once. Eaton. 

P|JR-MUTE', V. a. [L. permido ; per, through, 
and muto, to change ; It, pertnutare ; Sp. per- 
mvdar ; Fr. permvter.] To exchange. Kackluyt, 

PJgR-MUT'jpR, n. An exchanger, [r.] Iluloet. 

fPtoN, v.a. [Probably from jpemor, or pernancy, 
Nar&si] (^Law.) To turn to profit. Sylvester. 

P£r^NA, n. [L., a sea^mnscle.] {Conch.) A ge- 
nus o‘f marine, conchiferous mollusks found in 
warm climates, having the shell gaping in front, 
and on each side of the hinge a row of small 
parallel transverse furrows. Bng. Cyc. 

P£r'NAN-OY, n. [Old Fr. pemer, pamer, to 
take.] (jCmc.) A taking or receiving, as of the 
profits 01 an estate. 

in pernancy, tithes taken, or that may be 
taken, in kind. Whishaw. 

PfiR'N^lL, n. {Bot.) Pimpernel. Pilkington. 

tPBJR-NP'crON, n. Destruction, Budihras. 

P?;R-NI"0I0PS (p^T-ntah'ys), a. [L. pemidosvs ; 
pemicies, destruction ; per, used intensively, and 

A, !, 6, D, f', long; A, I, 0, 


neco, to kill ; nex, necis, death ; It. pernizioso ; 
Sp. permcioso', Fr. pernicieux.] Mischievous 
or injurious in the highest degree; very huit- 
ful ; destructive ; ruinous ; baleful ; fiital ; niis- 
chiev ous ; noxious, “ A pernicious doctiine.” 

Syn* — See Noxious. South. 

t P]5:R-Ni”C10US,a, {It. pernix, pernicis.] Nim- 
ble; brisk; quick. Milton. 

PjpR-Nl''CrOl’S-LY (per-nish'us-l$), ad. In a per- 
nicious manner; destructively, mischievously. 

P^R-NP'CIOUS-NgSS (per-nish'uis-nes), n. The 
quality of being pernicious. Bailey. 

t P?R-Nlf 'I-TY, n. [L. pernicitas ; pernix, per- 
niais, nimble.*] Swiftness ; celerity. Ray. 

PER'NJ-O, w. [L.] {Med.) A chilblain. Dunglison. 

PER'NIS, n. {Omith.) A genus of birds of the 
family Fahonidee, distinguished by having the 
space between the eye and the bill coveied with 
small, scale-like feathers ; honey-buzzards. 

Yarrell. 

PER-NOC-TA'LI-AN, n. One who watches all 
night. Hook. 

PER-NOC-TA'TION, n. [L. pernoctatio \ per, 
through, and nox, noctisX night ; It. ptn'notta- 
mento ; Sp. pernoctacion.] Tne act of watching 
or tarrying through the night. Bp. Taylor. 

PER'NOR, n. [Old Fr. pamour ; pamer, to take.] 
{Lato.) A taker or receiver, as of the profits of 
an estate. Jacob. 

p£r'Q-NATE, a. pCi. peronatus, hkving rough 
boots ; 'pero, pm'onis, a kind of rough boot.] 
{Bot.) Thickly covered with woolly matter, be- 
coming powdery, as the stipes of fungi. P. Cyc. 

PER'O-N^, n. [Gr. Ttipovt ! ; Fr. peroni.'] {Anat.) 
The outer bone of the leg ; fibula. Dunglisoxi. 

PER-Q-NB'AL, a. (Anat.) Pertaining to the per- 
one or fibula. Dunglison. 

PjBR-Q-RA'TIQN, n. FL. peroratio) peroro, to 
plead or argue throughout ; It.peroi'azione ; Sp. 
peroroxion ; Fr. peh/'oraison.] 

1. The conclusion of an oration, Shak. 

2. ^Rhet.) The concluding part of an oiation, 

in which either the arguments are recapitulated, 
or a short and comprehensive conclusion de- 
duced from them, or a brief appeal made to the 
audience. Brande. 

PBROVSKITE, n. (Min.) A mineral consisting 
chiefly of titanic acid and lime;— so named 
from Perovski, of St. Petersburg. — Written 
also perofskite and perowskite. Rose. 

PER-OX'IDE, n. (Chem.) A substance having a 
maximum of o.xygcn. Cre. 

PfeR-OX'^-DlZE, V. a. To unite with a maximum 
of oxygen ; to oxidize to the highest degree. Urc. 

PER PjS/S. [Fr.] {Late.) By the country or 
jury. Bttrrin. 

P'ER pA 'RE§. [li.] (Law.) By one’s equals or 
peers. iVright, 

P^IR-PiSND', V. a, |X. perpendo ; per, used in- 
tensively, and penao, to weigh.] To weigh care- 
fully in the mind ; to ponder, [r.] Shak. 

P^lR-pjfiND'lgiR, n. [Fr. parpaing.] A perpent- 
stonc- Johnson. 

PSIR-PfiN'Dl-CLE, n. [L. perpendiculmn-, Fr. 
perpetifUcuh.] Something hanging down in a 
straight line ; a plumb-line, [r.] Blount, 

PiiR-PjgJN-DiC'U-LAR, a* [L. p(mj)endicul%ris\ 
perpendiculum, a plumb-line ; pterpendo, to 
weigh carefully ; It. perpendicolare ; Sp. perpen- 
dicnlar; Fr. perpcndtctilaire.] 

1. Hanging, falling, or being, at right angles 

to the plane of the horizon. Chaucer. 

2. (Geom.) Noting a line or a surface at right 
angles to another line or surface. Da, P. 

3. {Gunnery.) A small instrument for finding 

the centre line of a piece in the operation of 
pointing it at any object. Davis. 

PjSR.PjpN-BlC'TT-LAR, n. 1. A line falling on the 
plane of the horizon at right angles. Woodward. 

2. {Geom.) A line falling upon or intersecting 
another line or a plane at right angles. Davies. 

P^iR-PjeJN-oTc-U-LAR'l-TY, n. The state of being 
perpendicular. * jyatts. 

0, short; A, Jg;, 1, 9, y, Y, obscure; fAre, 


PER-PBN-dIc'U-LAR-LY, ad. In a perpendicular 
manner ; at right angles. II oUon, 

PER'PgNU-STONE, n. A perpent-stone. Bailey. 

t PJglR-PEN'yiON (-sliyii), n. [L. pe7'pmso, to pon- 
der.] Consideration. Broione. 

t P^:R-PEN'S}-TY, n. A pondering. Sicift. 

PER'P?NT-STONE, 71. A stone extending thiough 
the thickness of a wall, with both ends exposed 
and smoothly wrought; a bond-stone; — also 
written perpmd-sto7ie, Britton. 

t PglR-PES'SlON (per-pesli'i.m)» w. [L. perpessio ] 
Sulfeiiiig; endurance. Pearson. 

PER'P^l-TRATE, V. a. \L. peipetro, pcrpetratus\ 
per, used intensively, and patro, to perform ; 
It. perpetrarc', Sp. jjcrpetrar i Fr. perjn'ticri] 
[l perpetuated ; pkiipetuating, perpi-? 
TRATED.] To do ; to perform ; to commit ; tc 
execute. Perpetrated eiimcH.** Dryden. 

Syn. — To perpetrate is always used m a bad 
souse, and is a stion^;er term than to commit. CiMtics 
are perpetiated ; dimes, offences, and eirois a»o cmn- 
mitted. 

PER-P?:-TRA'TION, n. [L. pci'mtratio \ It. per- 
petrazione ; Sp. pcrpetracion ; Fr. perpeb'utioni\ 
The act of perpetrating ; commis.sion, as of a 
crime. Wotton. 

PER'Pg-TRA-TOR, n. [L.] One who perpetrates 
or commits a crime. Blaclistono, 

P^R-PET'U-AL (per-pct'yii-^l), fl5. ^.perpetuus'. 
It. ^ Sp. phrpetuo ; Ei. porpidu(‘l.\ 

1.* Never ceasing or ending ; everlasting ; 
endless ; lasting ; intcnninablc ; eternal. 

Let us join m the Loi d in a perpetual covenant ,7 <t. 1. S, 

2- Continuing without intermission ; contin- 
ual ; uninterrupted ; incessant ; unceasing ; per- 
ennial. 

Perpetual curacy, {Ritjr. EceU Tmw,) a place of divine 
worship having parocliial nprlits, particularly of bap- 
tism and fecpultuie, of \v Inch the incuinbeiit is not re- 
niovahlo at pleasure by the rector or vicar of any sup- 
posed mother church. Burnll. P, i t.c ' 
that which poshcssos within itself ''i pii oi 
motion, or inotiim which continues u I'lmiir i ii ler- 
vention of any evteinal cause or force. Braude. — Pet- 
petual screw, a screw winch acts ajjainsf the tcetli of 
a wheel, continimif? its action uiiceasiiifjly. JiUlUus. 

Syn.--£^oe Continual, Lasting. 

PljpR-PftT'y-AL-LV, arZ. Constantly; continually; 
iiieeshiintly. * Dryden. 

tP5:R-Pf:T'l>i3i.L-TY, n. The state of being per- 
petual. Chaucer. 

P^iR-PfiT'y-ATE (por-pSt'yy-at), u. a. [L. 
petuOyperpetuatus ; It. perpetuare ; Sp. jn^rjietu- 
ar; Fr. perpiduer.] [f. perpetuated; pp. 
Pina»i!TrATiN(i, pr.RprTi vi’i:i),] 

1. To make perpetual ; to eternize. Plirbes, 

2. To make or eaiiso to eoulinue or endure 
without extinction or cessation. Hammond, 

To perpetuate testimony, (Law.) to take tOHtiinouy 
in order to preserve it fur future use. Biurnlt. 

PJgIR-PfjT-y-A'TION, 71. [U. perpetuazionfi ; Sp. 
perpetuacion ; Fr. pery tHationJ] The net of 
Xierpetuating or making perpetual. Browne. 

PER-Pe-TU'l-TY, 7U [L.pcrpctuifus*, lx.pcrpe- 
tuHa\ S\\. pcrmiuul<(d\ Ex. pcrpetultc.] 

1. Endless uuration ; contmuanec to eternity. 
tacfiu which God for perjictuitp hath t‘«tabU«hod, IJouk'tr. 

2. Continued duration or existence ; exemp- 

tion from intermission or cessation, “ A perpe- 
tuity of exercise and action.” Sektm. 

3. Something of which there is no end. South. 

4. In the doctrine of annuities, the stun of 

money which will purchase a certain annuity to 
continue for ever, being the product of the an- 
nuity into the number of years in which the 
simple interest of any sum will equal the prin- 
cipal, Brtmdi^. 

3, (Law.) The quality by whieh an estate be- 
comes inalienable, either perpetually or for a 
veiy long period: — the estate itself so modified 
or perpetuated. Bttrrill. 

Pl£tt.nrr)«'PII \TB, «. (Chem.) A salt in whieh 
phosphoric acid is eorabined with an oxide, at 
the maximum of oxidation. f Ve. 

Pg!t-Pl,fcX', r. n. [L. jtfrpie.ms, perplexed ; per, 
used intensively, mapMo,piexm (Gr, 

FAR, PAbT, FALL; llfclE, llElt ; 
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to interweave.] [?. peuplexed ; pp peuplex- 

ING, PiniPLEXEIJ.] 

1, To entangle , to involve ; to complicate ; 
to make intricate ; to coiiluse. 

What was thought obhcuie, > jil>‘rerl, and too hard for 
1, win’ ’ 


he upuu to the uiidcrbUiiduig lu a tuir 
Locke. 


our weak paito. 
view. 

2. To embarrass ; to distract ; to puzzle ; to 

bewilder ; to disturb ; to distress. Locke, 

We are jjcrjAexod^ but uot iii despair. 2 Cor. iv. S. 

3. To plague ; to toiment ; to \ex. 

How might such killing eyes jierplex. Gram lUe. 

Syn.— See Amaze, Distress, Disturb. 

fP^lR-PLEX', a. Intricate; perplexed. GlamiU, 

PPR-PLfeXED', a. Embarrassed; intricate; 
ditticult, 

P5:R-PLEX'Jg;D-LY, ad. Intricately. Bp, Bull 

Pga-PI.EX'^lD-NESS,Ji. Intricacy; difficulty; per- 
plexity ; embarrassment. Locke, 

P?R-PLfixTNG, p. a. Intricate ; embarrassing ; 
pnzzling ; difficult ; troublesome. 

Syn. — See Troublesome. 

P:pR-PLEX'I-TY, n. \L. perplexitas \ IX^perples- 
situ-, Sp. pcrplejidaa; Ft. perplexite,'] 

1, Fntr«rfrV^''-*ep^ ; intricacy. The perplex- 
ity of* ' ij’Mi .'ij .g’*:-*.” Btillingfleet. 

2. Embarrassment or distraction of mind ; 
disturbance; confusion; irresolution. Sidney, 

fPJea-PLfiX'IVE-Nfiss, n. Tendency to perplex. 
“ The pei'phxii-eness of imagination.*’ More, 

tPijlR-PLEX'LY, Poiplexedly. Milton, 

hPpR-PLfiXT'LYs Perplexedly. Gardiner, 

|-PER-PO-TA'TrON, w. IL peipotatio,’] The act 
of diinking liugely. Bailey, 

l^ER'ClUI-JylTE (per'kwe-/;it), n, [L. perquiro, 
perqamtm, to ask foi diligently , per, used in- 
tensively, and qufero, to seek.] 

1. Something obtained by industry or pur- 

chased with money, dilferent from that obtained 
by inheritance. Bourier, 

2. Something obtained in addition to, or in. 
lieu of, regular wages or salary. 

To nn honest mind, the best pci-qiimtes ot a place arc the 
fldvantuges it givoB a man ot doing good. Addibon. 

j* a. Supplied with perquisites. 

Per quls lied vailots.” Savage, 

PER-Q,UI-{JP'TrON Cpfer-kwe-ziah'iin), n. [It. 
(ptisizione ; Fr. perquisition.l * A careful or 
diligent inquiry or seaich [it.] Bp, Berkeley, 

t PERU IE, n. [Fr, pierrmia-, pierre, a stone.] 
Jewels; precious stones. ChaitccT. 

PftR'RJ-?!R, n, [Fr. 7 JemVr; pien-e, a stone.] An 
engine for throwing stones, [it.] Ilackluyt. 

pfjR'RON, n, [Fr.] {Arch.') An open or uncov- 
ered staircase outside of a building. Wright. 

PER'RO-aiJKT(-k5t), [Fr.] Sec PAliOauF/r. 

Perrotjufif auk, (Onntk.) a small spocios of auk; 
Phahns p^ittacula of Tciiiminck, or JSlea paittacula of 
PallaH, Finfr. Cyc. 

PICR*jliO'Q.ur-^:R Cpcr-nVkc-er), n, IFr.pep'uque, 
ii peruke.] A wig-maker. Brit, Crit. 

I’EK'RY, n, [Fr. poirr ; poire ijj.pirum'), a pear.] 
A drink made of pears- Mortiifncr, 

X^iSr'KY, n, A sudden gust of wind ; a whirl- 
wind'; — written also pirnj, [Local.] Hackluyt, 

PER SjrJ TUM, [L.] By a leap or jump. 

PER-Kcur-TA'TION, n. [L» perscriitatio ; per- 
servtori to search through ; pe?-, through, and 
strutor, to search ; Fr. perserzdation,] A thor- 
ough or diligent search. Smart. 

PKR SE, [L.] 1. By himself, herself, itself, or 
themselve.s ; apart from others. 

2. {Logic.) Abstractly. Crabb. 

PkR'S?;-cOTE, V, a. [L. perseqttoTf persecutus ; 
per^ used intensively, andse<?«or, to follow after ; 
It. persequitare ; Sp. perseguir ; Fr. persecuter,] 
[L permkcuted; pp, puksecutino, perse- 

CUTKU.] 

1. To pursue with malignity or enmity; to 
harass with penalties ; to affiict ; to distress ; to 
oppress; — generally on account of opinions. 

The wicked In his pride doth the poor. Pa. x. 2. 


Blessed are ye when tnen shall revile you. and nprapnite 
vnji. ""ri oh *’! all maimer of e\il against i ou uneb i 

2. To importune or vex much. Johnson. 

PER-Sfi-cC"TiON, n, ]Jj. perseciitio I It. perse- 
cuzione , Sp. persecucion ; Fr. persf^cution.'] 

1. The act oi the practice of persecuting. 

The Jews raised fjeidccutton against Haul. Acta xiii. 20. 

2. The state of being persecuted. “Our 

necks are under persectition.** Lam, v. 6, 

PER'Sjp-CD-TfVE, a. Persecuting, [r.] Scott. 

PER'Sg-CUT-OR, «. [L.] One who persecutes ; 

one who malignantly harasses. Milton, 

PER'S^-CU-TRIX, n. [L.] A female who perse- 
cutes, or malignantly harasses. Be. Rev, 

PER-S^-PuL'I-TAN, a. Pertaining to Persepolis. 
“ Persepohtan architecture.’* P. Cyc. 

PER'SEUS, n. [L., from Gr. 

1. {Grecian Myth.) A son of Jupiter and 

Danad, who slew Medusa. W. Siniih. 

2. {Astron.) A northern constellation near 

Taurus and Cassiopea. P, Cyc, 

t P^:R-SEV'|:r, v. n. To persevere — so spelt and 
accented ire'^’iientiy by P’''*k''«peare as well as 
by Spense’-. — bt e P* U'*' \ ' u:.. 

Bo lusty, free, peisever m thy service. Chancer. 

PER-Sg-VER'ANCE, n. \h. persevei'antia ; It.^jer- 
seterunzai ^n.perse^eravciaj Fv. perseh^ance."] 

1. The act of persevering ; persistence in a 
design or an undoitakin^; continuance in ac- 
tion; steadiness in pursuit ; constancy. 

Pationce and pcrsevetance overcome the greatest difficnl- 
ties. S. Jiichartlson. 

2. f Power to distinguish; perception. 

Mat-rijigton, 

3. {Theol) Continuance in a state of grace ; — 
sometimes termed fifial perseverance. Hammond, 

Syn. — Persavcraujce-i constancy, and steadiness are 
used in a good sense ; persistence may be used in a 
good sense vvlien it means steadiness. Perseverance in 
a right course , constancy of aflTection ; steadiness in 
the pursuit of an object ; persistence in a demand. — 
See Continue, Patience. 

pSr-SJP-VER'ANT, a. \Fr. persevfTant.'} Perse- 
vering. [r.] Whitby. 

t PER-se- VER'4NT-LYi Perseveringly ; with 
constancy. Spiritual Conqttxst. 

PE R-S 5:- VERE', V. n, [L. persevero, perscvei-atum ; 
purseverus, very strict ; par, used intensively, 
and SGveru.9, strict ; It. perseverare ; Sp. perse- 
\ crar ; Fr. pers^verer.^ \i. perseverku ; pp. 

l^ERSEVBRING, PER‘?EVERED.] To porsist Or 

continue rigidly or steadily in any business or 
undertaking ; to pursue steadfastly any design 
or attempt ; not to give up or abandon any 
thing begun or undertaken ; to go on ; to pursue. 

To^navere in any evil course makes you unluip^i^^n 

“ Mr. Nares observes that this word was an- 
ciently written perseoer, and accented on the second 
syllable ; 

My iiAi . . n I ii ... . . &c.. Act iv. 

* Persever not, but hear me, mighty kiiigs.’/iTiMt^ John, Act li. 

* But m her pride she doth jtcr sever still.’ Spenser. 
Rut before the time of Milton, the spelling and accen- 
tuation had boon changed. 

‘ Whence heavv perscention shall arise 
(If iill who in the worship pervevere 
Of spirit and ti nth ’ Par. Lost, xii. v. 5(12. 

.-^8 this word IS written at present, there can bo no 
doubt of its pronunciation ; and that it is very prop- 
erly written so, apjiears froni other words of the aaine 
form — declare, respire, explore, procure, &c., from 
declare, respire, explore, procure, See. ; and conse- 
cpiently from perscoero ought to Ims formed persevere. 
Not one of our ortlioopists places the accent on the 
second syllable ; yet, such is the forre of prescription, 
that the old pronunciation is not entirelv rooted out, 
especially in Ireland, where this proimnciation is still 
prevalent.” Wa ker, 

PER-SI^-VER'JNG, p. a- Persisting; constant, 
p£r-S5-VBR'ING-LY, i^d. With perseverance. 

PfiR'SIAN (pdr'sh^m), n. 1. {Geog.) A native or 
an mliabitant of Persia. Morier. 

2. {Arch.) A male figure used instead of a 
column to support an entablature. Wealc, 

PiiR’SIAN, a. Relating to Persia ; Persic. Britton. 
PiiR'HIAN-Bfill'RY, w* The berry of the plant 


Rhamniis tinctoria, used as a yellow coloring 
matter iu cahco-prmtnig and dy cing. Brands. 

PER'SI \N— WHEEL, 7i. A machine for raising 
^^ate^ above the Le\el of a stream, consisting of 
a \ihecl «ith buckets attached to its lim. It is 
made to revolve by the current. Brands. 

PER 'SIC, a. 1. Relating to Persia ; Persian. 

2. {Arch.) Noting an order of architecture in 
which an entablature is supported by the statues 
of men instead of columns. Scott, 

PER'SIC, 71, The Persian language. Wright, 

PERSICOT (pir'se-ko'), n, [Fr., from L. persi- 
cinn malum, a peach.] A cordial made of alco- 
hol and the meat of peach-stones. W, Ency, 

PERSiFLJtGK Cpii-se-flazh'), [Fr. ; pei-s^r, 
to quiz ; sifler, to hiss, to sing, fiom L. sibilo.'\ 
Idle talk, in which all the subjects are treated 
with le\ity or banter; mockery; jeer. Qu. Rev, 

P^iR-SIM'MON, 71, (Bot.) A tree and its fruit, of 
the genus’ Diospip-os, or date-plum ; — particu- 
larly Diospyrus i'^bginiana, a small tiee, of the 
middle and southern parts of the United States, 
bearing a plum-like fruit w’hich is sweet ami 
edible aftei exposure to frost. Etig. Cyc. Gi-ay. 

PER'SIS, 7 
lichens. 


A coloring matter obtained from 
Sbnmonds. 


A Persian idiom. 


Clar ke. 


PER'Sl^M, n. 

PJIR-SIST', V.7X. \1j. persisio-, per, used inten- 

sively, and sisto, to st.md ; It. persistere ; Sp. 
pei-sistir-, Fi. y;<3msier.] [z. persisted; pp. 

PERSISTING, PERSISTED.] 

1. To continue fixed ; to remain ; to abide. 

Bat lor theo 

I had peis\b,te<l happy. Milton 

2. To continue firm, steadfast, or inflexible , 
to pursue steadily any design ; to persevere. 

T' f’ I \ ♦ 1” n. 1*1 » t’.r • b '*!• 11 *1 ■>* >'i ‘ I '. 1 1 

I' VI V I • I, ‘ HI"', e. 

Syn. — See Continue. 

P5R-SlST'jpNCE, P \lt. persistenza \ B-p. per* 

P^R-SIST'^iN-CYj 5 shtoncia-, Fx. pexsistance.'] 

1. The state of persisting ; steadiness ; com 
staiicy ; perseverance. 

The love of God bettor caw coiieist with the indeliberate' 
commission of many sms than with an allowed 2 irrsu<(i>nec in 
any one. Gov. ot Tunque, 

2. Obstinacy ; contumacy ; obduracy, S/iak. 

3. {Optics.) The duration of the impression 

of light on the retina after the luminous object 
has disappeared. Brands. 

PjpR-SiST'jpNT, a, 1. That persists ; steady ; 
constant ; persevering ; persistive. Ror/et. 

2. (Bot.) Remaining beyond the period when 
such parts commonly fall, as the leaves of ever- 
greens. Gi’ay. 

P^:r-S1st'ING-LY, ad. With persistence ; per- 
sevcringly ; steadily. W^^ight, 

P^:r-SIS'TIVE, a. That persists; steady; firm; 
constant; persevering; persistent. Shak. 

t PER-SOLVE', V. a. [L. persolvo.] To pay wholly 
or completely. Bale. 

PER'SON (per'sn) [per'sn, TF. P, J. F. Ja. ; per'- 
eyn, S. K. Wr, ; per'sun, colloqutally pe'r'sn, Sw.J, 
91 . [L. persona, a mask, a personi^e or charac- 
ter, a person ; It. § Sp. persona ; Fx. persottn^.J 

1. f Character; personage; part. Shak. 

1T<* hath put on the person, not of a robber and, murderer, 

hut oi a ti aitoi to the state. J/uf/uwrd. 

2. fThe parson or rector of aparish-Hofins/ie^f. 

3. A being possessed of personality ; an in- 
telligent being ; a man, a woman, or a child. 

"Wc must consider whatiicmni stands for, which, I think, 
is a thinking, intelligent being. Locke. 

4. A human being ; an individual ; a man ; one. 

Be a nersorist attainmenta ever so great, he shoiild always 
remember that he is God’s creature. S. JticharUson. 

5. The body ; bodily or corporal substance. 

’ T is in her heart alone that you must reign j ^ , 
You’ll And her person difficult to gain . Dryden, 

6. {Gram.) The character which a noun ora 
pronoun bears, as denoting the speaker, the per- 
son spoken to, or the person spoken of- 

Jirtiftaal person, {Law.) a corporation. Bimvier, — 
In person, not by a represenrative ; himself or ono>8 
self with bodily presence. “ The kingfn person visits 
all around.” Dnjdrn, 

jg®* “ As the o in person is sunk, as in season. 


m!bN, WlU; m6ve, NOR, sftWj bCll, bOh, kOLE. — y, 5, lojl; e, «, s, g. hards § as z; !f as gz. — THIS, this. 
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treason^ &c., so tins word* being a compound of our 
own, and pevAonaffc ctmntig to us from the French, 
we geiierallj suppress the o , but, us peiAonal, person- 
ate, come to us Iroin the Latin, w e generally pre- 
serve the o. This IS the best reason I caii give tor the 
slight ditfererice we bud in the pioimiiciation of these 
words; and, if any one is inclined to think we ought 
to preserve the o distinctly in all of them except per- 
son, and even in tins on solemn occasions, I have not 
The least objection.” Walker. 

f PER'SON, V. a. To personate. Milton, 

PER'SON-A-BLE, ct. 1. Ha\ing a beautiful person 
or body ; handsome ; graceful, “ Scmiramis, 
who was \erY personable*** RaUiyli. 

2. {OU Eng* Law.) Able to maintain a plea 
in court ; — having the capacity to take a thing 
granted or given. Whishaw* Burrill. 

PER'SON-A^E, n* [It. personaggio •, Sp. per^ 
sondje ; 3Fr. personnag€.\ 

1. Character assumed or represented. 

The actors and per'^onages of this fable. Broome, 

2. A great or considerable person ; a man or 
woman of eminence or distinction. ^ Sidney* 

3. Exterior appearance ; stature ; air. “ In 

personage stately.” [a.] Hayward. 

Syn. — See Character. 

PER'SON-AL [per'siin-aU <5?. JV, P. J* F. Ja. K* 
Sm.'j, a. * [L. personalis ; It. personals ; Sp. per^ 
sonal ; Fr. personnel.'] 

1. Relating or belonging to peisons, or men 
or women, not to things. 

Every man, so termed by way of personal difference only. 

Jlooket . 

2. Relating to, or affecting, a person ; proper 
or peculiar to a person ; individual. 

I know no personal cause to spurn at him. Sliak, 

3. Pertaining to the per&on or body ; corpo- 
ral ; exterior. Personal charms.*’ Addison. 

4. In person ; not by representative. 

This immediate and ■personal speaking of God Almighty 
to Abraham, Job, and Moses. fVnUe* 

5. {Gram.) Having the modifications of the 
three persons. A personal vevh.** Johnson* 

jerjf** The personal pronouns are, /, Viou or you, he, 
site, and and their plurals. 

Personal action, (Law.) an action brought for the 
specific goods and chattels, or fur damages, or other 
breach of contract, or for other injury, the specific 
recovery of lands, tenements, and liereditaments only 
excepted; — opposed to real action. — Personal con- 
tract, a contract concerning personal property; — op- 
posed to retU contract. — - Personal estate or property, 
property consisting usually of things temporary and 
movable, but includiiig all subjects of property not of 
a freehold nature, nor dosceudililc to the heirs at law ; 
•—opposed to reoi estate or property, Bouoicr* BurnU* 

t FER'SQN-.AL, n. A movable. Todd. 

PjiR'SON-AL-I§M, n. The quality of being per- 
sonal; personality. Qu. Rev. 


Pi£R-SON-Ali'|-TY, n, [It. personaUib ; Sp.jpcr- 
sonalidad ; Fr. personnaUte,] 

1. The state of being a person; individuality. 

That which can contrive, which can design, mnst be a 
person. These copaeitics constitute ■permnaUty, for they im- 
ply consciousness of thought. Paley. 

2. A reflection or remark directly or offen- 
sively applied to a person. Todd. 

There is yet another topic which he has been no less stu- 
dious to avoid, which is iiersonatity. Otmn'or, 

3. (Law.) That quality of a law which con- 

cerns the condition, state, and capacity of per- 
sons. Burrill, 


PER'SQN-AL-IZE, V. a. To render personal ; to 
personate. IVarburton. 

pj&R'SQN^AL-Ly, ad* In a personal manner ; as 
to person ; individually ; — in person ; not by 
representative. 


PfiR'SON-AL-TY, (Law.) Personal property ; 
— state of being a person. Burrill. 

PfiR'SQN-ATE, t?. a* [». PBXtSONATED ; PP* PER- 
SONATING, PBRSONATBD.] 

1. To represent by a fictitious or assumed 
character; to act the part of ; to imitate. 


This lad WM not to pemonaie one that had been long be- 
fore taken out of hla oradta, Ikieon. 


2. To counterfeit; to feign. **Personcded 

devotion.*^ [e.] Hammond. 

3. To resemble ; to be like. '* The lofty cedar 

personates thee.” Shah. 

4. t To describe the person of. “ He shall find 

himself most feelingly personeUed** Rkak* 


t PER 'SON- ATE, 13* a. [L. persono ; per, used in- 
tensively, and sono, to sound.] To celebrate 
loudly. “ So their gods.” Milton. 

PER'SON-ATE, V. n. To play a fictitious charac- 
ter. ’ ^^Personating with the actors.” Buck. 

PER'SON-ATE, a. [L. personatus ; persona, a 
mark.] ’{Bot.) NotinTj a monopetalous, bilabi- 
ate corolla, having the orifice of the tube closed 
by an inflated projection of the throat. Henslow. 

PER'SON-AT-ING, n* Personation. Prynne, 

PER-SON-A'TION, ». The act of personating or 
counterfeiting. Bacon. 

PER 'SON- A- TOR, n* One who personates. ” Per- 
sonators of those actions.” B, Jonson. 


PER-SON-E'i-TY, n. Personality, [e.] Coleridge. 

PipR-SON-l-FI-CA'TlON, n. [It. persontjicazione ; 
Fr. persomiijication^ 

1. The act of personifying. 

2. (Rhet.) A figure by which inanimate ob- 
jects, or abstract ideas, are represented as endued 
with life and action ; prosopopoeia. Brande. 

PjpR-SON'l-FY, iJ. a. \lt* personificare Sp.jycr- 
sonijicar ; Fr. personnifier . — From L. persona, 
a person, and facio, to make.] [i* personiited ; 
pp. PERSONIFYING, PERSONIFIED.] To cliangC 
from a thing to a person ; to represent with the 
attributes of a person ; to ascribe to, or invest 
with, the qualities of an animate being. 

The poets take the libcity of personifying inanimate 
things. CheAietJicltl. 

t PER'sgN-IZE,t?.a. To pcx&oiaiy . S.Riohardson. 


PERSOJ^JSTEL (pAr'so-iiel'), n. [Fr.] The persons 
belonging to the * army or the navy, as dis- 
tinguished from the materiel* McCulloch. 


P^IR-SPEC'TIVE [per-spek'tjv, Si. W. P. J. F. Ja. 
K. Sm. R. C.; per'spck-tiv, Johnson], n. [It. 
m'ospettiva; S^* perspectiva\ "Ft. perspective . — 
From L. perspicio, perspectus, to look through ; 
per, through, and specie, to look.] 

1. f A glass through which things are viewed ; 
a telescope or a microscope. Bir T. Browne. 

2. A view through ; a vista ; a prospect. 

V I t' u I a- r . wU**. J>ri/(len. 


3. (Fine Arts.) The art of representing or 
delineating on a plane surface near and distant 
objects, as they appear to the eye from any 
given distance or situation. Brande. 

In the figure. If II 
represents the horizon. The 
point O, exactly opposite 
the eye, is the centre of the 
picture. To this point all 
the horizontal lines, E O, 

G O, n O, I O, J O, A O, 

B O, Ac., tend, and are 
called vanishing hues* The 
line connecting the centre 
of the picture and the eye is 
called the principal msualray\ and its length is the 
distance of the picture. The surface upon which the 
objects in the picture stand m called the gf on ml plane, 
and the surface on which they are delineated i& called 
the perspective plane. 



4. A representation or picture of objects in 
perspective. Wrtghf* 

,/lrnal perspective, the faintness of outlines and 
hlondiiig colors produced by the thicker or tliiiincr 
stratum of air which {lorvados the optical imago 
viewed. FairhoU* — /so- 
metrical perspectire, a kind 
of oitliograpliic projection 
III which but asuigle piano 
of projection is used ; iso- 
metrical projection. fii — 
this kind of perspective, * 

the objects are represoiited 
at a particular angle, so as 
to show at the same time three contigu- 
ous sides, as is seen m the (igiircs repre- 
sented by isornetrical iK*rs;>ective in the 
margin. — .'^ee Isometrical./^o. 4* P. 

— lAnear nerspertire, the art of deline- 
ating solid bodies on a plane surface, as 
tliey ap(>ear to the eye from any jKunt. 

FairhoU,’^ Obhqve perspeettrr, |H»rsi«*ctive In which 
the {>ers{Mictivo plane taken ohlupietv to the prtnei 
pal fare of the object.— Paratiel perfpriitre,\Hir*iH‘Ct\vti 
lit which the perspective plane is taken paraiiei to the 
principal face of tiie object. IMvies* 

“ Tilts word, as may be seen in Johnson, was 
generally accented by the |»oets on the first syilabie s 
but tile harsJincHs of tins proiiunciation has prevented 
It (Vom gaining any ground tti prose.** Walker, 



P^R-SPEC'TIVE, a. 1* Relating to the science 
of vision ; optical. Bacon, 

2. Pertaining to, or made by, per.spective, 
“ Perspective di a wings.” Nichol* 

P^IR-SPEU'TIVE-LY, Optically; through a 

glass ; according to perspective. Bhak. 

P^R-SPEC'TO-GRAPH, n* [Eng. perspective and 
Gi. ypdepuj, to describe.] An instiument for tak- 
ing the points and outlines of objects. Bigelow* 

PER-SP^C-TOG'RA-PIIY, n* The science or the- 
ory of perspective. ' Wnght. 

fPER'SPl-CA-BLE, a. Discernible. Herbert. 

PER-SP|-CA'CI01JS (per-bpe-kd'fihus, 66), a* [L. 
perspicax, persjjicans ; petspicio, to look 
through; It. perspicace; Sp. perspicaz\ Fi. 
perspicaee.] Quick-sighted ; sharp of siglit ; 
discerning ; acute ; keen. Botdh 

PER-SPl-CA'CIors-LY, ad. In a perspicacious 
manner; discciningly. Johnson* 

PiiR-SPl-OA'CIOUS-NESS (per-spe-ka'&hus-n6s), n* 
Sharpness of sight ; perspicacity. Johnson* 

PiiR-SPI-CAg'r-TY, w. [h. perspicantas\ It. <5; 
Sp. perspicaeia ;* Fr. per spica cite.] The state or 
the (;ur.l’*-y he’re: peispicacious; acuteness of 
"’g'i o: (I’l-i Burton* 

t PER'SPl-CA-CY, 71. Perspicacity. B. Jonson, 

t P^R-SPP'Cl-ENCE C-spXsh'e-cns), 71. [L. perspici- 
entia.] Clear perception or discernment. Bailey. 

t PER'SPJ-cIl, n. A telescope. Crashaw. 

PjiR-SPl-CfJ'I-TY, n. [L. perspicuitas \ It. per- 
spicuitf ) ; Sp. 2 n‘rspicuidad ; Fr. ^torspicuite.] 

1. Transparency ; transluccncy. [u.] Brotme, 

2. Quality of being jicrspicuous ; easiness to 

bo perceived or understood ; freedom from ob- 
scurity or ambiguity ; dearness. Locke. 

Tho fli*it icquisito ofshic, not only in rhetorical but hi all 
compositions, IS //ci-yiifi/iO/. Ahp. Whatety. 

Syn, — Clearness relates to ideas or tlumghtH ; per- 
spicuity, to tho inode of expressing them. Perspicuity 
of style or language ; elearnrss of eone<‘ption. Per- 
spiLu'ovt sfj Ic oi language . clear ideas. — !See ('DLAii. 

r^Hl-SPlC'n-OfJS, a. [L. pe7\spfruits ; jiers/iicio, 
to see through ; It. ^ 8p. perspicno.] 

1. That may be seen through ; transparent ; 

diaphanous. Tu.] Peueham, 

2. Clear to the mind or understanding ; easily 
understood ; not obscure or ambiguous. 

All this ih rto /If; ho utulcnlahh", that I need not 

1k‘ owi-iiiduhtiious in tho jitoor of it. Spmt. 

P5R-«P|0'1>oG8-LY, ad. In a perspicuous man. 
ner ; dearly ; plainly ; not obscurely. Bacon* 

PJpR-SPic'lj-ors-NKrtS, 91. The quality of being 
l>erspicu()us ; freedom from obscurity ; clear- 
ness ; perspicuity. Bailey* 

PgR-SPIR-A-BlL'l-TY, n. The quality of being 
perspi rable . f f ^i/gh t* 

PgR-SPIR'A-BLE [pcr-splr'Hd, W, P* Ja. K* 
Bin.], a, \lt. 2 ierspir(tbile\ Yv.jicrspirahle.] 

X* That perspires ; emitting perspiration, [u,] 
Their (cluUlren'tt] Hkms are most jwrsfuratdr. /kiron* 

2. That may be perspired or emitted by pi*r- 
spiration. Arbuthnot. 

PKK-HPI-RA'TION, n. [Jt. perspirazione ; Fr. yier- 
spiration.] 

1. The act of perspiring; excretion by tho 
pores of the skin ; exudation. 

litiienMiblo juripimtum t$ the Uit and moft perfi*et aetwm 
of animnl ihgcKt on. ArtfUtAnot, 

2. Matter perspired ; mveut. ih ( *yc* 

Aecfirdinfr to LavoiHier and thf' gneabut annnint 

of /icrxjimiOon |iti inuui t'\efi‘dH hix {iouxuIn in twijnty-four 
liottrti. and tho unmUt^ist two poiiinN. ih unde* 

Setihlblc iH-rstnrafttm U ealltst awrat /Hmuhson. 

FpR-HPI U* A-Tl VE, «. Tliat perspires ; performing 
perspiration. Johnson, 

F]gR-8PlR'A-TQ-RY, a. Perfomiing, or pertaining 
to, perspiration. ' ihmglison, 

PlglR-8PiRR', tJ. 9«. fli. persph'o, to breathe every 
where ; j^r, used intensivelv, and s^nro, to 
breathe.] ft, i»kkhpihf.i> ; pp. PKithuiHiNO, 

FRRHFIRKD.J 

1. To exude by. or through, the skin ; to be 
excreted by tiie pores of the skin, Jirtmne* 

Water, milk, whay, tmkaa without muvh i xcrfiat' loi «« la 
makif them ptn^ni r. Aitmthuou 


A, 1, f, 0, (X Y^ hng^ A, Jfi, I, 0, 0, short; 
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2. To perform excretion through the pores of 
the skin ; to sweat. 

Animals prevented from die of sutfocation as 

co’t.i r*. ’.rt .. when their respiiatum is 

*• ' •'< (Jnc* 

Syn. — A person per^iptres naturally, as in sleep ; 
heat and exercise make Inin t,tceat. The moisture 
that passes invisibly thiou^ih the pores ot the skin is 
called pcrfjnrtition , that which passes visibly through 
the pores of the skin is called sweat, 

PjpR-SPiRB', V. a. To emit by the pores of the 
bkin. Sfnolleti, 

Tlie ‘•ii'b^tancc'fl n*’e wiitp»’. rarbonic acid, saline 

siib'-Miicc', liicnc ticid, and aouie ur^itiic ii'iitrci. Jit aide. 

PPR-STRTN(^E', V. a. [L. perstnngo\ per\ by, 
and stntigOj to bind, to touch.] To touch or 
glance on ; to graze, [a.] Burton, 

t PBR'SUA-BLE ( per'swgi-bl), a. That persuades ; 
persuading ; convincing. Wickliffe. 

PJgR-SUAD'.VBLE (per-swad'?L-hl), a. That may 
be persuaded ; persua&ible. [a.] Johnson, 

t PgR-SUAD' A-BLY, ad. So as to be persuaded ; 
by persuasion. * Sherioood* 

PJpR-iSUADE' (p9r-swad')» [L. persuadco ; 

per^ used intensively, and sttadco^ to advise ; It. 
persiiadore , Sp. persuadlr ; Yt, persuader. 1 [t. 

PEaSUADED ; pp. PEaSUAEING, PBaSVADBD.] 

1. To counsel or advise with effect; to draw 
or incline the will of ; to influence, or prevail 
upon, by ara;ument, advice, expostulation, or 
reasons ; to induce ; to incite ; to convince. 

T’’'"’ \~->n fl '■.rtoP'” \ me 

10 i r 1 ii'. Acts \xxi. 'JH. 

2. To inculcate ; to teach. “ We persuade 

confidence.” [a.] Bp. Taylor. 

Syn. — Mon are persuaded by argument or elo- 
quence, prenailed upon, by eiitieaty, influenced by ex- 
ample or interest, enticed by art, and coiioinccd by ar- 
gument or evidence. — iSeo Exhort. 

P^R-SUADE', V. n. To use persuasion. 

Twenty merchants have all persuaded with him. Shak. 

f P^R-SUADE', n. Persuasion. Sol. and Perseda. 

PfJl-SUAD'jglD-NfisS, n. The state of being per- 
suaded ; conviction, [a.] Boyh. 

PljlR-SirAD^JglR, n. One who persuades. Barry. 

11 PpR-SUA-Sl-BII/l-TY, n. Capability of being 
persuaded ; pcrsuasibleness. Hally well. 

(I P5;R-SUA'SI-Bt,E [per-8wa'se-bl, iS. P. F. Sm. 
liy. JVb.; per-svva^z 5 -bl, JKJ.Ja. K. P.], «. [L. 
persuasihlUs ; It. suasihile ; Sp, Fr. persua^ 
sd)h‘.’\ That may be persuaded, '** It makes us 
tractable pehuasibhP Gov. of the Tongue. 

}| P^IR-SUA'SJ-BLE-NKSS, n. The quality of being 
persuasible ; porsuasibility, Johnson. 

r^JR-SUA'liJION (p 9 r-swa'zlnjm), n, [h. pe7'Suasio i 
It. p(o\suasto7ie ; Sp. Fr, pe7^$uaslon.] 

1. The act or the power of persuading. 

Thou hast all tlie arts ot AneiXfmosfow. Otway. 

2. The state of being persuaded ; settled 

opinion or conviction; — creed; belief; doc- 
trine. “Clergy of her Blao/csimie, 

The moflt <'<*rtaln token of evident goodness is, if the gen- 
eral fK*rsnnMOH of all men does so account it. Hooker. 

Syn. — Hee Convictiow, 

PjglR-SfJA'SfVK, a. [It. ^ Sp, persuasiro\ Fr.per- 
smsif,^ That persuades or has power to per- 
suade ; inducing. **Persuaslve evidence.” South, 

PgR-HUA'BIVB, n. That which persuades; an 
e.xhortation. South, 

PjpR-SirA'SI VB-LY, ad. In such a manner as to 
persuade. * Locke, 

PgR-BUA'aiVE-NfiHS, n. The quality of being 
persuasive ; exhortation. Hammond, 

P5R-auA'a9"**^Y» Having power to persuade ; 
persuasive. ' Browne, 

Pfe'R-H&L'PHATR, n, {Ckem,) A salt composed 
of sulphuric acid and a peroxide. Ure, 

PiiR-ISVL-TA'TIQN, ». [L. versuUo, to leap 

through ; per^ through, ana salto, to leap.! 
{MedJ) Exudation, as of blood, in the form of 
dew, ut the surface of the skin, or of a mem- 
brane ; diapedesis. Sroti, JDunglison, 

t* P 1^ R-» W A Y r, a. To mitigate. B, Jonson, 


PERT, a. 1. [W. pert.l Brisk; smart; Ih’ely; 
peik. “ The fairies.” Milton, 

2. Saucy ; fro ward ; bold ; impudent. Addison, 

All «ervprt« might challenge the same liberty, and grow 
iyert ui.nn thti- tn t'lerss Cidluit . 

As some word i.s plainly wanting not so strong 
as insolentf we have been led to employ pert exclusive- 
ly in an unfavorable sense, while jef it was tree of 
old to use it alhO in a good, even as among our south- 
ern poor It still retains the meaning of "sprurktly or 
iinely ; a child recovering from illness, a cage-bird 
after moulting, are said to look quite pert again. 
Trench. 

t PERT, a. [L. aperius.l Open ; apert. Chaucer. 

PERT, n. A pert person, [r.] Goldsmith. 

f pert, V. n. To behave pertly. Bp. Gauden. 

PJg;R-TAlN', V. n. IJj. pertineo ; per^ through, and 
tetieOj to hold, to keep; It. appa/ tenere i Sp. per- \ 
tenecer; Fr. appartentr.] [i. pertained ; pp. 

PEllTAININQ, PERTAINED.] 

1. To belong ; to be the property or duty ; to ' 

appoitain ; — used with to, “ The cities which 
pertained to Judah.” 2 Chron, xii. 4. 

2. To relate; to concern ; to regard. Peaeham. 

fP^JR-TfiR-^-BRA'TION, n, [L. perterehro, to 
boro through.] Act of boring through. Bailey. 

PERTHTte, n. (ilffw.) A variety of felspar, from 
Perth, in Upper Canada. Thoynson. 

PER-TJ-NA'CIOUS (per-te-na"shus, 66), dJ. [L.per^ 
tinaXf pertinads ; per^ used intensively, and te- 
nax^ holding fast ; It. pcrtinace ; Sp. pertinaz.'] 

1. Adhering with obstinacy; obstinate; in- 
flexible ; stubborn ; dogged ; perverse. TValton. 

2. Besolute ; constant ; steady. South, 

PER-Tr-NA'CTOUS-LY (per-te-na'shtis-le), ad. In 
a pertinacious manner ; obstinately ; stubborn- 
ly; — resolutely; steadily. TiUotson. 

PER-TI-NA'CIOVS-NESS, 7i. Pertinacity. Taylor. 

PI^R-TI-nAQ'I-TY, n. fL., It., ^ Sp. pertinacia ; 
Fr. pn'tmaciti^.] 

1. T^o rvn^’tv' of being pertinacious ; stub- 

; ii’)'‘t.*i.iov . (l'*'ri!odness. Broume, 

2. Ill -o’... ».’i; f<*' -r.iTi'y . steadiness, /or. 

Sym. — See Obstinacy. 

fPER'TJ-NA-CY, n, 1. [L. pertinacia,'] Perti- 
nacity. Bp, Taylor, 

2. [L. perthieOi to pertain.] The quality of 
pertaining ; aptitude. Chaucer, 

t PiiR^Tl-NATE, < 1 . Pertinacious. Joye, 

t PiiR'T{-NATE-Ey, Pertinaciously. Joye, 

PER'TJ-NicNCE, > \lt, pertinenzia \ Sp.per- 

PiiR'Tl-NfiN-CY, ) tinencia\ Fr. pertmmee.] The 
state of being pertinent; fitness to the pur- 
pose ; appropriateness ; relevancy ; appositeness. 

Pertinence and brevity of expression.” South, 

PER'TJ-NfiNT, a, [L. pertineo, pertinens, to per- 
tain ; It. Sp, pf&rtinente ; Fr. pei'tinent^ 

1. Relating; concerning; pertaining. “Any 
thing pertinent unto faith.” [r.] Hooker. 

2. Tielated to the matter in hand ; ,just to the 
purpose; apposite; relevant; appropriate. 

What I thought pertinent to this business. Baron. 

PER'TI-n6nT-LY, ad. Appositely; to the pur- 
pose. * Bp, Taylor. 

PER'TJ-N^JNT-NfiSS, n. Quality of being per- 
tinent; appositenoss 5 pertinence, [ii.] Bailey. 

Pi^R'Tl-NfiNTSjW. jo/. (Scottish Law.) Ammrte- 
naneos. BurriU. 

tP5R-TlN'95NT, a, \1,, pertingo^ to extend to,] 
Reaching to ; touching. Bailey. 

P^RT'LY, ad. In a pert manner; saucily. Pope. 

PifeRT'NJISS, 71. Quality of being pert ; sauciness. 

fPjgJR-TRAN'SIipNT, a. [L. pertrameOf to pass 
through.] Passing through. Bailey. 

PJgIR-TtjRB', V. a, \lt, perturho \ per., used inten- 
sively, and turbo, to disturb ; It, pertm'hare ; 
Sp. pa-turhar.] [*. pertcrbed ; pp, perturb- 
ing, PERTURBED.] 

1. To put into confusion or disorder ; to con- 
fuse ; to disorder, [b.] Browne, 

2. To dis^iet; to disturb ; to deprive of tran- 

I quiUity, “ Rest, rest, perturbed spirit.” Shak, 

I P^U-TtlRB'ANCE, n. Perturbation. Sharp, 


t PeR-TUR'BATE [i>er-tttr'l>at, S. IF. P. J. F. Jo. 
K. Sm, IIV. ; per'tyi-hSt, IV b.], v, a, \L.perturho, 
peHurhatus^^ To di&quict ; to disturb ; to per- 
turb. — See CoNTEMPL-S-TE. More, 

PiiR-TUU-BA'TIOX, 71. \Ij. perturhatio % It, pei*- 
turbazione; Sp, perturhacion \ Fx, perturbation^ 

1. Disturbance ; disorder ; confusion ; com- 
motion , — particularly commotion of the pas- 
sions ; disquiet of mind; mental uneasiness. 

I have lived to see this world Is made up otiyeiturhotions. 

Hooker, 

Restore yourselves unto your temper, fathers, 

Aud, without perturbation, hear me speak. JS. Jouson, 

2. Cause of disquiet. 

O, polished pcrtuibation. golden care! Shak, 

3. {Astron.) An irregularity or inequality in 
the motion of a body in its orbit. Herschel. 

PER'Tl'R-BA-TOR, 7i. [L.] One who disturbs. 

PgR-TURB'i^R, n. A disturber. Sir G. Paul, 

P^JR-TUSE', a. [L. pert undo y peHusus, to make 
a hole through.] Punched ; pierced with holes ; 
perforated; pertused. [r.] Bailey. 

PJgR-TU^EI)' (per-tuzd'), a. Bored; pierced vrith 
holes ; pertuse. Scott. 

P^IR-TU'^ION (per-tu'zhun), n. Act of piercing 
or perforating ; a perforation. Aidmilmot. 

P?:r-tOs'S|S, n. [L. per, used intensively, and 
tussis, a cough.] {Med.) A violent convmlsive 
cough; the V hooping* cough. Dimgltson. 

PERTIke, 71, \lt. parucca S^.peluca\ Fr. 
ruque. — But. G&r. pejTu eke; Dan. 

paryk ; Sw. peruk. — From Gr. TzOpfuKog, red, be- 
cause oriirinallv made of that color. Wachter.] 
A cap of Uilse litiir . a periwig. JViseinan. 

PER'Fke, V. a. To furnish or dress with perukes, 
or wigs, [r.] Todd. 

PER'tj KE—MAiC'^Rj u>. a maker of perukes ; a 
wig-maker. Johnson. 

PER'Ole, 71. [L.perula, dim. of pera, a wallet.] 
(Bot.) The cover of a seed. Hamilton, 

PJg!-R()'§AL, 7t. 1, Examination. “ A shoit 
sal of the staff.” [ii.] Tatkr. 

2. The act of reading. 

This treatise requires application in the perwal, Woodicard* 

Pjgl-Rfl^P/, V, a, [Of uncertain origin. — L, per, 
through or thoroughly, and uto7% usus, to use* 
Minshexi, — It appears to be from the Fr. pour 
voir, to look through. PivhardsonJ^ [/. pe- 
rused ; pp, PERUSING, PERUSED.] 

1, To inspect or examine carefully. “ I have 

perused her well.” Shak, 

2. To read. “ this writing.” Shak, 

P5-rO§' 53R, 7^. One who peruses ; a reader. 

P5;-Rl)'Vl-AN, a, (Geog.) Fertaining to Peru. 

Peruvian balsam, a balsam obtained from the tree 
MtroxxjUm Peruiferum, a tree growing in tropical South 
America; — also called balsam of Peru . — Perttoian 
barb, the bark of a tree, found in Peru, of the genus 
Cinchona, used m medicine. Brands. — Peruvian cin- 
namon, (Bot.) cinnamon from the plant Laurus quiros. 
lAmd.on. 

PfiRTj-VlNE, n. (Chem.) A colorless, oily fluid, 
distilled from the balsam of Peru. Wright. 

Pj^R-VADE', a. \h. pervade; per, through, and 
vado, to go.] it. PERVADED ; pp. PERVADING, 
PERVADED.] 

1. To pass through, as an aperture or inter 
stice ; to permeate. 

The labored chyle pervades the iiores. Blackmore. 

2. To pass through the whole extent of ; to 
be diffused through. 

•What hut God 

Pervades, adjusts, and Sigitates the whole. Thomson. 

PJE5R-V ADDING, p, a. That pervades; passing 
through ; penetrating. 

P^R-VA'^igN, n. [L. pervasio.] Act of per 
vading, of state of being pervaded. BoyU 

P^R-VA^SIVE, a. That pervades. Shcfistonc. 

P5R-Vi£RSE', a. [L. perverstis ; perverto, to turn 
round ; It. Sp. perverso ; Fr. pervei's,] 

1. Turned or distorted from the right. 

Where nature breeds, 

Pet verse, all monstrous, all prodigious things, Jfwon 

2, Obstinate in the WTong ; stubborn ; un- 
tractable ; untoward ; wayward. 

To so in*rrerse a sex nil grace is vain. X>ntden, 


MfEN, sYR; m 6VB, NdR, s6n ; BtUj, bVR, rOle. — 9, 9, sofi; JS, 0, £, |, hard, § as z; ^ as gz.— 'THIS, this. 
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3. Cross ; pctul.mt ; captious ; spiteful. 

I ’ll ti o>v 11, and b« / ci r vt 'je, and xay tliee nay. Skak, 

Syn.-'Sce Captious, ubstuxaoy, 

tPglR-VERSEU' (-\ei>d')» Turned. Phaer, 

t rJgR- VEllS'jpU-LY, ac?. Perversely. Ascham, 

P^iR-VERSE'LY, ad. In a perverse manner ; 
crossly i peevishly. Locke. 

PpR-VERSE'NgSS, n. 1. The quality of being 
perverse ; petulance ; peevishness. Milton. 

2. t Perversion, Bacon. 

P^IR-VER'SION (per-v^r'shun), n. [L. p&t'versio % 
It. percersione i Sp. § The act 

of perverting, or the state of being perverted ; 
change to something worse. Percersion of 
the laws of nature.” Bacon. 

PgR-VER'SJ-TY, n, [L. ; It,»<?rrer- 

sit«i\ Sp. perversidad\ Fr. perversite.\ Per- 
verseness ; cjossness ; petulance ; frowardness. 
“ What strange perversity I ” Nor ns. 

Syn. — See Contumacy. 

P^R-VER'SJVE, a. Tending to pervert. Todd. 

PJgR-VERT', V . a. [L, pervertoi per, used inten- 
sively, and verto^ to turn ; It. porv&idire ; Sp. 

Fr. pervertir^ [z. riaiiVERTED ; pp. pervert- 
ing, PERVERTED.] 

1. To turn or distort from the true end or 

purpose. ** Pervert }Vistice to extreme injus- 
tice.” Spenser. 

He has perverted my meaning by his glosses. Druden. 

2. To turn from the right ; to entice to e\il; 
to corrupt. 

He in the serpent had perverted Eve. Milton. 

t P^IR-V^RT', V . n. To turn to the wrong ; to 
become a pervert. Chaucer. 

PERWipRT (114), n. One who is perverted or 
turned from the right. Qu. Rev. Trench. 

An ingenious drew some attention. CA. Ob. 

Syn. — s«o Convert. 

P^1R-VERT'51D, p. a. Turned aside from right ; 
corrupted. 

P?:r-VERT'| 1R, 71. One who perverts. South. 

PfIR-VERT'l-BLE, a. That may be perverted; 
liable to perversion. Momitagu. 

t PjgR-VfiS'TI-GATB, v.a. \L. pemestigo^ per- 
•restigatus ; joer, used intensively, and vestigo, to 
trace.] To find out by searching. Cockeram. 

t P^iR-VfiS-TI-G.l'TION, 71. \JL. pervestigatio.'l A 
thorough or diligent search. Chillingworth. 

t PER'Vl-AL, a. Pervious. Chapman. 

t PER'VpAL-IiY, ad. In a pervious manner. 

To sQoi perviaUy through them.” Chapman. 

t PER-VI-CA'OtOnS (per-ve-ka'shus), a. ]L.pG^'vi- 
caXipervicavis.’l very obstinate. uenham. 

tPER-V{-OA'CIOTTS-Iiy,ad;. Stubbornly. Ash. 

t rMR-Vt-OA'OIOVS-NllSS, ? stubbornness ; 

f PliR-V{-CA^'l-Ty, 3 contumacy. iJenjJ/cy. 

t PfiRWl-OA-CY, 7». Pervicacity. BaiUy. 

t PigIR- Vl^^-l-LA'TIQN, n. {L.pervigil<itio \pervigily 
ever watchful.] A careful watching. Bailey. 

Pj?4RWl-otrs, a, [L.picrvius\ per^ through, and 
rirt, a way.] 

1. That may bo passed through; admitting 
passage; penetrable; permeable. 

He to thickets fled, 

Concealed firom aiming spears, not perviom to the steed. 

Bryden. 

2, Pervading; permeating. This little, 

agile, perviom nre.” [ii.] Prior. 

P£R Wl-OUS-NfiSS, n. Quality of being pervious. 
pSR'vib, n. See Parvis. Todd. 

PJgi-sADE' [P 9 - 8 adS la.; pe-zad', 5?m.], n. [Fr.] 
The motion which a horse makes in raising his 
fore quartets, without advancing. FarriePs t>ict^ 

PKSH !TO, a. Applied to the Syriac version of the 
New Testament. JDr. Murdock. 

PfeS'KY, a, & ad. [Perhaps corrupted from pesti- 
lent,] Mischievous ; troublesome great ; much ; 
-^very. A peeky niaht.*" Seba Smith. ** Pes- 
ky proud.** Judd. [Colloquial and vulgar, U.S,] 


PE'SOi n. [Sp.] A Spanish coin weighing an 
ounce ; the dollar of exchange. Simnionds, 

p£S'SA-RV, 71 . [Gi. ircffffdf ; L. pessus, pessarhm ; 
It. 7 /eA’Aarm ; Sp.pesano; ¥ 1 . pessaire.] i^Med.) 
A solid instrument, made of cork, ivory, or elas- 
tic gum, introduced into the vagina, to support 
the uterus, in cases of prolapsus or relaxation 
of that organ. Dunglison. 

PES'SI-M1§M, n. \Ij. pessimtis^ w^orst.] The doc- 
trine that maintains the most unfavorable view 
of things ; — opposed to optimisni.Sydney Smit?i. 

PJES'Sl-MlST, n. _ A universal complainer ; — op- 
posed to optimist. Smart, 

PES'SO-MAN-CY, n. [Gr. Trseeds, a small, oval- 
shaped stone, and /tittvrffa, divination.] Bivina- 
tion by means of pebbles. Smart. 


PEST, n. [L. pestis ; It., Sp., & Fr. peste.'] 

1. A deadly or infectious disease ; a plague ; 
a pestilence. 

lict fierce Achilles 

The god propitiate, aud the pet>t assuage. Pojje, 

2 . Any thing noxious, mischievous, or de- 
structive ; scouree : bane ; curse. 


Of alU* t 

Valor, . • .-(j ■ ' 


WaUer. 


PES'T^IR, V. a. [It. impestare, to infect ; Fr. em- 
pester.\ [i. pestered ; pp. pestering, pes- 
tered,] 

1 . To disturb ; to harass ; to annoy ; to dis- 
quiet ; to provoke ; to nettle ; to trouble. 

We are pestered with mice and rats. More. 

2 . f To embarrass ; to encumber. Milton. 


PfiS'T^lR-^lR, n. One who pesters. Johnson. 

f PES'TJgR-OCiS, G. Encumbering. Bacon. 

PEST'—Hbli'SE, n, A house or hospital for per- 
sons infected with a pestilential disease. South. 

pfiS'TJ-DtJ^CT, n. [L. pestis, a pest, and ductus, 
a duct.] That which conveys contagion. Donm. 

PjgS-Tl r^llR-orrs, a. [L. pesUfer, pestiferis ; pes- 
tis, a peat, Kudfero, to bear; It. ^ Sp. pestifiro ; 
Fr. pest i fere.'] 

1. ■R'-^rT’T'g O'* communicating plague ; pesti- 
lential , ’* a. • 1 :.'*z , infectious ; contagious. 

The steams of pnai/isrovs bodies taint tlie air. Arbuthnot. 

2. Destructive; mi.schic’vous j injurious. 

Thy lewd, jicstryerous, and disbcntious pranks. Shak. 


PJg]S-TlF'5:R-o0s-LY, ad. In a pestiferous man- 
ner; pestilentially; noxiously. Wiight. 

PES'TJ-LfiNCE, n. Jh. pestilentia ; Xt. pesiiknca; 
Sp. pestilencla ; Ft. pestilence.'] A contagions 
or infectious disease, which is epidemic, or en- 
demic, and mortal ; a plague ; a pest ; a conta- 
gious distemper. Shak. 

PfiS'TJ-LENT, a. [L. pestilens ; pestis, a pest ; 
It. § Sp. pestilente ; ¥r. pestilent^ 

1. Producing plague ; noxious ; pestilential ; 
malignant; contagious; infcctioxis. Bacon. 

2. Mischievous ; troublesome ; vexatious ; 
pernicious. “ A pestilent fellow.” Acts xxiv. 5. 

PES-Tl-LfiN'TTATi (pgs-te-ISn'sh^l), a. [p.pesti- 
lensiale ; Sp, pestilencial ; Fr. pestilentiel.’] 

1. Partakjng of the nature of peHtilonec or 

plague ; contagious : infectious. **The foun- 
dation of pcstile7itial fevers.” Woodward. 

2. Mischievous ; destructive ; pernicious. 

** The pestilential design.” South. 


3. The leg, or the bone of the leg, of an ani* 
mal. A pestle ol pork.” Old Play. 

|( PES'TLE (pes'sl), v. n. To use a pestle. It 
will be z.peslUng device.” [ 11 .] B. Jonson. 

PES'TLE, V . a. To bruise with a pestle. Smart. 

PET, 71. [Old Eng. peat. -—Of unceitain origin. 
From L. impetus, violence, or Old Fr, despit, 
Fr. depit, despite, spite. Skinner. — From potty. 
Junius. — From Su. Goth, pett, an interjection 
expressing dislike or contempt. Serenius. — Per- 
haps from It. petto, the breast. Jamieson.] 

1, A little favorite ; a fondling ; a darling. 

Cronies, pets, and favoriteb,” Tatlci\ 

2. A slight fit of peevishness or anger; mifl. 

Life, given lor noble purpuiics, tnuAt not be thiowii up in 

a litt, or w hxned away in love. Colha . 

PET, V . a. \ i . petted ; pp. petting, petted,] 
To treat as a pet ; to fondle ; to indulge. “ A 
petted child.” Todd. 

PET, V . n. To be in a pet; to take offence ; to be 
in a slight passion. Feltham. 

PETAL, or PE'TAL [pSt'?il, 5?. P. E. Sm. Wr . ; 
pS't’sil or pet'sil, W. J. F. ; pe'tgil, Ja. K. O.], n. 
[Gr. TTiraXov, a leaf; L.petalimi ; It. ^ Sp. petalo, 
a petal ; Fr. potale.] (Bot.) A leaf of a coi olla ; 
a flowei leaf. Gray, 

PET' A LED (pet'?ild), a. {Bot.) Having a petal 
or petals ; pctalous. Barret. 

P^:-TAL'l-FdRM, a. (Bot.) Shaped like a petal ; 
petakid; petal-shaped. Smart, 

PKT'A-LINE, a. (Bot.) Like a petal. Smith. 

PET' AL-1§M, n. ( Grecian Ant.) A form of banish, 
ment among the Syracusans, for five years, by 
wiiting the name of the obnoxious pci son on a 
leaf. Tr. Smith. 

PBT'AL-lTE, 71. [Gr. iriraXov, a leaf, and XiOot;, a 
stone.] (il/m.) A silicate of alumina and lithin, 
having a foliated structure. Dana. 

PET'AL— LIKE, a. {Bot.) Resembling a petal; 
petal-shaped ; potaloid. llenshir. 

PJfiT'A-LolD, a. [Gr. HraXov, a leaf, and a 
form.] (Bot.) Resembling a petal. Ilenslow. 

Pi3T'A”LOtrs, a. Having petals. Johnson. 

PfiT'AL-SHAPED (-shapt), a. Shaped like a petal 

t P|j;-TAR', 71. A petard. — Sec PET.V 1 U). Shak, 

PJg-TAUI)', 7?. [It. ^ Sp. ; Fr, 

From Fr.^W'^cr, to’mck. JtichaKhon.] (MiD 
A kind of bell-shaped mortar, filled \Mth gun- 
powder, formerly used for breaking ^ates, drnw^ 
bridges, barncaties, <&c., to which it was fixed 
by screws, Olos. 0 / Mil. Terms, 

PitT-ARD-iSER', n. One xvho manages a petard. 

Pi^lT'.^-SiTK, 71. [Gr. 7?fr«<roy, e broad, innbcUat 
cd leaf.] (Bot.) One of a genus of plants 
wliich includes the butter-bur, and the fragrant 
coltsfoot. Bag. Vyc, 

PKT'.g-SOS, 71, [L., from Gr. utTnaos ; ifcrmmifu, 

to spread.] 

1. (A7it.) A hat with a broad brim. IF* Smith, 

2. (Aiy*//,) a cupola in the form of a broad- 

brimmed hat. (.ruhh. 

PKTATK, 71. rSp. n mat made of palm.] 

Dried palm-leavch or grass, used for making 
hats, mats, ike. Simtmmh. 

PF*-TAU'tt{ST, «. r<3r. rrfrmrpirnrj^?, a rope-dancer.] 
1.) An animal of the genus PetaurusJirunde. 


Qya, — See Contagious. 

Pj5s-Tr-Li§N'TIAL-LY, ad. By means of pesti- 
lence. " ’ Qu. Ret\ 

Pi5S-Tl-LfilN"TroiiS, a. Pestilential, [r.] Sidfiey. 

PfiS'TJ-LftNT-LY, ad. In a pestilent manner; 
mischievously ; destructively. Kekard. 

f PgS-TlL'I-Ty, 7 i. Pestilence. Johfi Fox. 

t PJKs-TIL-LA'TION, n. The act of pounding in 
a mortar, Browne* 

II PftS'TLE (p«h' 8 I or iiSs'tl) rp«H'll, S. W. P. J. F. 
K,; p^s'sl, Sm. Wr. H'ft.j, n, [L. pist ilium; 
pimo, piso^pistusy to pound or bruise; It. 4 * Sp, 
pesieUo ; Fr, pesteil. — W* pestl.] 

1 . An instrument for breaking substances in 

a mortar. Locke, 

2, A short staff carried by a bailiff or a con- 
stable. Chapman, 


Pg-TA i; 'Rl’M, n. [Gr. Turtiv^tarM^ a rope-darn'cr.] 
(y.ord.) A genus of marsupial animals which 
leap to a considerable distance, being Hustuined 
in the eir, like the flying squirrel, iiy nu'ans of 
a togumcritiiry mcm'brane (‘onmu'ting th<» fore 
and the hind legs; flying pluilangcr. Mny. Cytu 

PP.-TE n. pi [It. pieeehiiti 

i4p. petequUte; Vx.pfU'chlt.^.] (Med.) tSimd; 
spots, resembling flea -hit «‘s in form aud color, 
occurring on the skin in the course of severe 
fevers, tvc. Ihmglmm. 

P3-TK'if7Hr-AL [K-f 8 'k^#I, IP. J. F. Ja . ; 

9 - 9 I, P. Sfh.; iS. jRT.}, a. [It. pcfcc- 

chiak; Sp. petegtfial ; Fr. a. {med.) 

Spotted, ** Petechial tu!XLr\y.** I>tmglieo7i, 
PK'TB;R-B 6 at, n. A fishing-boat used on the 
Thames. Simmmtds, 

PfeT'g-RftL, n. See Petrel. Hawkstrorih. 
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PET-|;-RE'R0, n. See Pederero. 


Falconer* I PR- Tl ^'TT-b PRIJV'- CJP '/-/ (pe-ttsli 'e-o-)- [L-, « I 


PE'TfjR FUNK, n. A persson employed to bid on 
articles put up for sale at petty auctions, in order 
to raise their price. [Cant, U. S.] Bartlett 

t PE'Tf R-MAN, n, A fisherman ; — so called from 
the occupation of St. Pe^er. [Local,Eng.] HowelL 

PE "rgR— PENCE, 71. pt A tax of a penny for every 
house, o’MK rl; p 'd.L’i:ii .'’’v at Lammas-day by 
the o i u* pope; — called also 

fee of Romoy and Roinescot. Bp* Hall 

PE'TfiR^-IIAM, n. A kind of rough, woollen 
cloth used for over-coats. iSimmonds. 

PE'TFR-WORT (-wurr), n* {Bot*) A plant of the 
genus L%jmplvoria\ St. Peter’s wort. Johison. 

PET'I-O-LAR, a, {Bot*) Of, or belonging to, a 
petiole. ’ F* Cyc* 

PET'I-O-LA-RY, a. (BoL) Pertaining to a peti- 
ole; petiolarl Wriy/tt, 

PfiT'l-Q-LATE, i {Bot.) Having a petiole ; 

PfiT'r-O-LAT-^D, ) petioled. liensloio. 

PfiT'I-OLE, n* [L. petiolus, dim. of peSy pedis, 
a foot ; It. pezioh \ Sp. peciolo ; Fr. pHiote.l 
{Bot) The foot-stalk of a leaf; a leaf-stalk, — 
See Leaf. Gray. 

Pj&T'l-OLED (-51d), a* (Bot.) Having a petiole ; 
petiolate ; petiolated. Gray. 

PET-I-OL'U-LATB, a. (BoL) Noting a leaflet 
raised on its own partial leaf-stalk. Gray. 

PET'l-O-LULE, n. A foot-stalk of a leaflet. (rroy, 

PETIT (iiSt'e 07*pSt'it) [p^-tet' or pet'e, Sm . ; pet'it 
or pc-t6t', Ja . ; pe-tet' or pe-t6’, K . ; p5t'^, R. 
C, B. \Vb.\y a. [Fr., from lu.petilusy slender, 
delicate. Landnis.^ Small; little; inconsider- 
able ; petty. “ Petit matters.” Harrtiar. 

Do but view what iwUt things swell men up. WJdtlocl . 

Pettt fiirijy (Imw.) See Jury,— ‘ Petit larceny. See 
T 4 ARCENV.— Petit feryeantrijy^Rntr, Law.) the tenure 
of lands of the king by the &ervice ot lendcring to him 
annually sonic Miuiil iiupicnienr of war, as aswoid, 
a bow, or a lance. — Petit treason, {Eng, Law.) the 
olfcnco of killing a master or a husband BurrtlU 
** In the sense of •petty , as opposed to important, 
grattUy or lugh, it is geiieially pronounced petty, oven 
when the spelling is petit, a.% j/ctit or petty larceny, 
petit or petty treason,^^ Smart. 


P^;-Tl”TI0N (-tlsh'un), n. [L. petifio; peto, to 
bog ; It. petiziona ; Sp. peticion ; Fr. p ‘tifion.^ 

1. A remiest ; an entreaty ; a supplication ; a 
prayer. “Let my life be given at my petition, 
and my people at my request.” Esther -vii. 3. 

2. A written or printed instrument, contain- 

ing a supplication or prayer addressed to a per- 
son, or to a body of persons, for the redress of 
some wrong, or the grant of some favor, which 
the latter has the right to give. Boiivier. 

Petition, of right, {Kng. Law,) a form of proceeding 
to obtain restitution from the crown of property, m 
which the petitioner suggests such a right as contro- 
verts the title of the crown : — (Eng. Ifist.) a parlla- 
iiieiitary declaration of the liberties of the people, as- 
sented to by Charles I. in the beginning of his reigii. 

Syu. — See Praye R. BlarJ* stone.. 

P5;-Tl”TrON (pe-tlah'un), v, a. [t. PETITIONED ; 
pp. PETITIONINO, PETITIONED.J 

1. To make a request to ; to solicit ; to crave ; 
to entreat ; to supplicate. 

You have 2 >ett turn'd all the gods 

For my prosperity. Shah’. 

2. To address a written or printed prayer or 
sup]>Ueation to to prefer a petition to. “ The 
right of petitioning the king.*’ Blaokstone. 

To iieHtton, the government for the redress of grievances. 

Constitution of (J. S. 

l»^-TT”TION-A-Rl-Ly, ad. By way of petition or 
of begging the question, [a.] Brotime. 

P^J-Xr'TrgN'-A-RY (p^-tlsU’^n-fli-r^), a. 1. That 
petitions; supplicatory, “Thy petitionary 
countrymen.” Bhah. 

2. Containing a petition. ^^PetitioToary prayer.” 
Hooker. “ Petitionary epistles.” Swift. 

Pi5;-Tl-TigN-EE’^ ». (Law.) One cited to defend 
against a petition. iVright. 

P^-T1"TIQN-J6;r, n. One who petitions. Bacon. 

pp-Tlf^TlQN-lNG, «. The act of one who peti- 
tions ; the act of asking or soliciting. Wnght. 


begging of the principal thin j.) {Logic.) A beg- 
ging of the question ; the taking tor granted the 
point which is really in dispute. Fleming. 

PETIT-MAITRE (pet'e-ma'tr), n. [Fr.] A cox- 
comb ; a fop ; a dandy. Chesterfield. 

PET'j-TO-RY, a. [L. petitorius.1 Petitioning; 
petitionar>\ Brewer. 

Petitory action or sv.it, (Law.) a suit in wJiicli the 
mere title to property is litigated and sought to be I 
eriforeeil : — (Scotch Law.) au action in winch the | 
pldintitr claims something as due to him by tliede- 1 
iendant. BurrdL 

PfiT'MAN, n. The smallest pig of a litter. [Local, 
Eng.] Forby. 

Pjp-ToNG', n. Chinese white copper, an alloy of 
copper and nickel. Braude. 

PJp-TRA'RY, n. [Sp. petraria, from L. petra 
(Gr. TTlrpa), a stone.] An ancient machine for 
throwing stones. Southey. 

PE'TRE (pe'ter), n. Saltpetre ; nitre. Boyle. 

PJp-TRJE'AN, a. [Gr. rfrpa ?05 ; a rock ; L. 

petrwus.'\ Kelating to a rock or stone. Ure. 

P£T'R5:L,orPE'TR|;L, 

haps from St. Peter, 
in allusion to his 

•walkin|: on the sea.] ~ 

bird of the order -47^- — 

seres and family Pro- 
cellaridco, and sub- c. , 

family Procellarinw, (Pi'oceiiarIa%€iagica). 

Gray. 

Black stormy petrel, a petrel found off the coasts of 
Cahlornia ; 7'halassidroma mctania of Bonaparte. — 
Blade and white stormy petrel, a petrel found off the 
coast of Florida ; Fregetta Lawn enen of Bonaparte. — 
Blue petrel, a bird found along the coast of Peru ; 
Peleeattoides urmatriz of Gray, — Cinereous petrel, a 
jietiol found off Cape Horn and the Pacific coasts , 
PuffiAiis cmerens of Gineliii. — Fulmar petrel, a petrel 
found ill the Northern Atlantic ; Proeellana glacialis 
of Linmeus. <— Greed black petrel, Procellaria aguinoe- 
tialis of LiniuFUs. — Stormy petrel, the name given to 
several species of petrels, esfiecially to the Thalassi- 


droma pelagica of Vigors, or the Procellaria petagica of 
LimiaMis, and the T^lassidroma Wilsoniii Mother 
Carey's chicken. S. F. Baird. Eng. Cyc. 

t PfiT'RjpL, n. See Poitrbl. Harringtoti. 

Fjp-TRfitS'ClglNCE, n. The process of converting 
to stone ; petrifaction. Maundet'. 

PlI^-TR^lS'CjglNT, a. [Gr. wirpa, a rock.] Becom- 
ing stone ; petrifying, Boyle. 

PfiT-RI-FAC'TION, n. [It. fietrificciaione', Sp. 
petrijicadon ; Fr. petri^cation.) 

1. The act of petrifying; conversion into 

stone or a stony substance. Browne. 

2. That which is converted into stone or a 
stony substance ; something petrified. Cheyne. 

p6t-RJ-pAc'T|VE, a. 1. Having power to petri- 
fy or turn to stone ; petrifle. Browne. 

2. Pertaining to petrifaction. Smart. 

P^-TRlF'lC, a. ]JL. petfificits^ Having power to 
petrify ; petrifactive. Matmder. 


petrify ; petrifactive. 
t P6"TRIP'I-CATB, V. a. To petrify, 


^axmdtr. 

J. Hall. 


PfiT-R|-Pr-CA'TIQN, n. 1. Petrifaction. Boyle. 

2. Obduracy; callousness. HaUywell. 

p£t'RI-FY, V. a. [^Gr. wirpa. a stone, and 
to make; It. petnfieare % Bp. petrifiear \ Fr.p^- 
trifier.) [t. petiiified ; pp. petrifying, pet- 
rified.] 

1. To change to atone or to a stony substance. 

“ Petrified wood.” Woodxoard. 

2. To make callous or obdurate. 

Though their eoule be not yet wholly iietmfied. yet every 
act of eln makee gradual approachee to it iJer, cf ifhr. Piety. 

3. To fix, as with astonishment. Goldsmith. 

p£t'RI-PY, V. n. To become stone or a stony 
substance. Dryden. 

FE 'TRINE, a. Eclating to St. Peter. Be. Rep. 

PfiT-RC^nJlAPH'lC, Pertaining to pe- 

PfiT-RQ-GRAPH'l-CAL, > trography. Murchkon. 

P?I-TRf>G'RA-PHY, P. [Gr. rirpa, a stone, and 
yphflna, to write.] Ilie art of writing on stone. 


PE'TROL, or P^-TROL' [pe’trJSl, S. JPZ If'h.; 
tror, Ja. n. Petroleum. ]Foodzoard 

P^:-TRO LE-Cm, n. [Gr.rirpa, a lock, and Haiov 
oil; It. ^ Sp. pet? oleo , Fr. petrole.] A brown 
bitumen found in several parts of the world, es- 
pecially in Persia, Bimiah, and the West Indies ; 
— called also rock-oil and Barbadoes tar. It is 
naphtha haidened and changed by exposure to 
the air. — See Naphtha. Eug. Cyc. 

PET'RQ-LINE, w. A substance obtained by distil- 
ling the petroleum of Eangoon. Braude. 

Pjp-TROL'O-gv, 71, [Gr. r/rpoff, a stone, and P.oyos, 
a discourse.] A discourse or treatise concern- 
ing locks. Phil. Mag. 


tPET'RO-NfiL, n. [Old Fr. p4tro7ml'\ A large 
horse-pistol. Beau. ^ FI. 

P^-TRUS-^-LI’NUJVr, 71. [L., from Gr. virpoaiXi- 

vov; rirpa, a rock, and aO.nov, parsley.] {Bot.) 
A genus of herbs, one species of which {Petros- 
ehuiim satiritzn) grows wild on rocks and old 
walls ; parsley. Exig. Cyc. 

PET-RO-Si'L^;X, or PE-TRO-SPL^JX, ft. [Gr. ni- 
rpoy, a rock, and L. silex, a flint.] (Aii/i.) An 
impure compact felspar, Cleavelaud. 

PfiT-RQ-Sl-LF'CIOI’S (-llsU’us, 66), a. Relating 
to, or consisting of, petrosilex, Wright. 

PE'TROUS, a. [Gr. wsrpos, a stone.] Relating 
to, or resembling, stone ; stony. Dmiglisoti. 

PET* TJiH, n. Towm ; — the outer part of a for- 
tified to%vii ; suburb. [India.] B? o%mu 

PET'TI-COAT, 71. [peff^ and eoflf.] Atvoman’s 
under garment extending from the waist down- 
wards; a skirt. 

It IS a groat compliment to the aex that the virtues are pon- 
crally shown in pettxcoata. Addiian. 

PET'TJ-COAT, a. Belonging to a petticoat, or 
to one that wears a petticoat ; female. Ash. 

pI;T'TI-FoG, V. n. {From petty ^nd fog, to prac- 
tise.] [f. pettifogged; pp. petti fogging, 
PETTIFOGGED.] To play the pettifogger. Milton. 

PET'TI-PoG-e^lR, n. A petty or inferior lawyer. 
“Least cliented pett^ogye?'s,** Carew. 

pLt'TI-fOg-GSIR-Y, n. The practice of a petti- 
fogger; tricks; quibbles. Barrow. 

PET'TJ-LYf ad. In a petty manner. Ogtlvie. 

pfiT’TJ-NlSss, n. The quality of being petty; 
smallness ; littleness. Shak, 

PET'TISH, a. In a pet ; fretful ; peevish ; petu- 
lant. “ Testy, pettish, peevish.” Burton. 

P£t'TISH-LY, ad. In a pettish manner; in a 
pet ; petulantly ; fretfully. Beau. ^ FI. 

p£T'T|SH-NfiSS, n. State of being pettish ; fret- 
fiilness; peevishness; petulance. CoUier. 

p£t'T 1-TOE§ (pSt't^-tSz), n. pi, \jpetty and <oea.] 

1. The toes or feet of a young pig, often used 

fox food. Beau. ^ FI. 

2. Toes or feet, ludicrously. Shak. 

PET*Tb, n. [It., from h. pectus.'] The breast. 

In petto, m reserve or secrecy. Chesterfetd. 

Pj&T'TR^L, n. See Poitred- Sidney. 

PfiT'TY, a. [Fr. petit, — See Petit.] 

1. Small ; little ; trifling ; trivial ; frivolous ; 

futile. “Some alteration.” Baco7i. 

2. Inferior. “ princes.” Denham. 

Petty weerage, (Maritime Imw.) a contrilmtioii by" 

the owners of a vessel, freight, and goods, for losses 
sustained by the vessel and cargo, whicit consists of 
small cliarges. — Petty constable, tlie constable of a 
town or a parish. Bonder. 

Syn,— See Trifling. 

pjBT'TY-CHAPS (-chlSiis), n. (Omitk.) A pnall 
insessorial singing bird of the family Lmchiidee 
and sub-family Motadllinee of Gray; becafico 
of the Italians ; Curucca hortensis, Sylvia hor- 
iensis, or Motacilla hoi'tensis ; — cmled also 
greater pettyehaps sLudgardmwarbler, Btig.Cyc. 

PfcT'TY-CSI?, n. An herb. Aifiswortk. 

PfeT-TY-WHfN, n. (Bot.) An evergreen shrub ; 
Genista AngUca. Lx^udon 

pfeT'y-LANCE, I [L. peiulantia ; It. jpetulan* 

pfeT'l>LAN-CY» > Sp- petuhmeiai Fr. pHu 
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’SE', I (pe-tiins'), n* The Chi- 

'ZE', S iiese name of a quartzose, fel- 


lance.} The quality of being petulant ; freak- 
ish passion; pceMshness ; ill-temper; fretful- 
ness; frovvardness ; sauciness. Watts. 

?ET'r-L\NT (pSt'yu'4iit), a. [h. peUilans; It 
Ly Sp. petuUmte ; Fr. pt4ulatit^ 

1. Saucy ; pert ; froward ; peevish ; fretful ; 
perverse ; captious ; snappish ; irascible ; wasp- 
ish. 

2. Wanton; licentious, [u..] Spectator. 

giyix. — See Captious, 

PET'l -LANT-LY, ad. In a petulant manner; 
with petulance; peevishly. Barrow. 

tPp-TtfL'COUS, a. [L. petukus, butting, wan- 
ton.] Wanton; frisky. Cane. 

pg-'rCfNSE', n. Petuntse. Tire. 

p^-tDntse', 
p^-tOntze', 

spathic rock, used in the manufacture of por- 
celain. Dana. 

PET'WORTH (-wUrth), a. {Geol) Noting a vari- 
ety of marble (also called Sussex marbile)^ com- 
posed of the remains of fresh-water shells, oc- 
curring in the weald-clay. Brande. 

pjilT'ZiTE, ?i. {Min.) An ore of silver, contain- 
ing tellurium ; — analyzed by Pefz. Brande. 

PEO-CED'A-niNE, n. {Chem.) A crystallizable 
principle obtained from the plant Peitcedaiium 
ojjicinaky or sulphur-wort. P. Cyc, 

PEU'CILE, n. [Gr. wM, a fir- tree.] {Chem.) A 
liquid obtained by the action of lime on the 
liydrochlorate of oil of tm pontine. Brande. 

PEUR'MI-CAN, n. See Pemmican, Maunder. 

PEW (pa), n. [L. podium^ a projecting part of 
the amphitheatre; Dut.;w..ye, a raised place or 
platform. *SVcibi»cr.]^ An enclosure with seats, 
or an enclosed seat, in a church. Addison. 

PEW, V. a. To furnish with pews. “ The church 
is to be pexoed.''* Bum, 

PEW'-DOOR (pu'dSr), n. The door of a pew. 

PE'WSIT, ) fpsSv^t, S.W. 

PE' WIT, ) Ja. Sm. G. ; 
pa' 9 t, P. K. Wb.], n. 
i^Dut. jpicwiif.] {Oniith.') 

The lapwing; VaneUus 
cristatus of Brisson, or 
Trimja vaneltus of Lin- 
lueus. Eny. Cyc. 

PEVir^-FfiL-LOW, 71. 1. A 
person who sits in the 
same pew. Nares. 

2. A companion- Bp. Hall. 

PEW'-.0-PEN-$R, 71. An attendant in a church 
who opens pews for persons to enter. Si77i7no7tds. 

PEW'TjpR, [It. peltro; Bp. pelt7'e; Old Fr. 

peautre, peidre. DmX. pemoter, speawter.^ 

1. An alloy of tin and lead, sometimes with a 

little antimony and cojjper ; — also an alloy of 
tin and zinc. CAv. Thomson. 

2. Vessels or dishes made of pewter. Addison. 

PEW'T^IR, a. Relating to, or made of, pewter. 

Pewit*} dishes with water in them. liacon. 

PEW'T^IK-^R, n. A smith who works in pewter. 
** 'The motion of a pewterer*s hammer." ShaJb. 

PEW'T^lR-y, a. Pertaining to pewter. Clarke. 

PEW''— WOM-AN (pu'wftm-&u)» -A woman who 

conducts strangers to pews iii a church. Ud. Rw. 

P^.X'l-Ty, «. [L, pmitts ; pecto, pems^ to comb.] 
The na'p of cloth. Coles. 

PfeZ'l-Zdfl), a. [Pezisa and Gr, fMos, form.] 
{Bat.) Uesemblinj; a peziza, a kind of funmis 
resembling a cup m figure. Loudon. 

PK^zdp-o-apJsrjsEi, n. pi. 

TOr. TTifioirapos, going on 
foot; ir/^ps, on root, and 
to go-] {Or- 
7nth.) A sub-family of 
birds of the order 
sores and family Psitta- 
cidee ; ground-parrakeets. 

Gray, piiityeonvus 

PFfiiV'NfNG (fSii'ning), n. A small German cop- 



Pewit CTringa vaneUua), 




Phi^ton ffithenus* 


per coin, of the value of only about one twelfth 
ofafaithmg. Sirmno7ids. 

PllA'CA, n. [Gr. tj}nKrit a lentil-] {Bot.) A genus 
of leguminous plants ; bastard- vetch. Loudon. 

PHAC'O-LITE, n, [Gr. <paK6i, a bean, and a 
stone.] {JMm.) A hydrous silicate of aluiuiua, 
lime, and soda. Dana. 

PH.®-NOG'A“MO0s, a. [Gr. to appear, and 

y<S/io 5 , mairiage.] {Bot.) Noting plants having 
stamens and" pistils distinctly developed, flow- 
ering ; phanerogamous. llonslow. 

PHiE-NOM'E-NQN, n. See Piiekomenon. 

PIIA'Igl-TON, 71. [Gr. ; (ftniBo), 0qw, to shine ; 

^dof, light; L. Phaethon ; Fr. Phaedhon.] 

1. {Grecian Myth.) One of the 

steeds of Aurora . — a son of Auroi.; d < » p'l 
lus, carried off by Venus . — a son of Helius or 
Apollo and Climene, wdio, having prevailed on 
his father to x^eimit him to guide the chariot of 
the sun for a day, and being unable to manage 
the fieiy steeds, was dashed to the ground by 
Jupiter, to prevent liis consuming the heavens 
and the earth. Liddell. W. Smith. 

2. A four wheeled open chaise. Young. 

PHA'Jg:-TON, n. {Ornith.) A genus of oceanic 
order Anseres^ fiimily Pclecanidae^ 
o’l.l ■‘•.•'j-.’.'T .‘y Phaelonince. They are generally 
seen far ou' at sea, flying very high, and with 
great rapidity- Gray. 

phA -e- to -jv/ ' jv.®, 
n. pi. [Gr. (paiOwfy 
shining, radiant.] 

{Ormth.) A sub- 
family of birds of 
the order Anscres 
pr>(? Peleca7t^ 

td‘’ ; birds. 

Gray.. 

PHAG-5-IJE'NA, 71. [Gr, <f>nyit]atva ; 0d)/w, to cat; 
L. pkayedeena.] {Med.) An ulcer w’hicli lapid- 
ly cats and corrodes the neighboring parts ; a 
phagedenic ulcer. Dungllson. 

PIJA(4-p-D&N'lC, a. [Gr, i^ayihaivtKos ; I#. phagO'’ 
danicus ; It. Sp. ^hagedemco ; Fr. phagtdk- 
7iigife.] {Med.) Bating; corroding. Sharp. 

PkagrthniG inater, a nu.xturoof linie-wator and cor- 
roHivcHublimate. Bailey. 

PHAG-l^l-DfcN'lC, 71. {Med.) A substance that de- 
stroys fungous granulations in ulcers, &c. 

Dunglison. 

PIIAG-P-BE'JSOUS, a. Phagedenic. Wiseman. 

PHAl-A-CRO'SIS, «. [Gr. (paXaKpbSf bald-head- 
ed.] '{Med.) Baldness of the head. Dunglison, 

PHA-lAn'G.AL, a. [Gr, 0«7ay| {L. phalanx), 0<i- 
Liyyou a phalanx.] (ATiai.) Pertaining to a 
phalanx or to the phalanges. Dunglison. 

P1IA-lAn'^^1-AB, a. Phalangal. Ogilvie. 

PHA-LAN'^®-AN, a. [Ft. phalangien^, phalange^ 

a phalanx.] ' {Anai>.) Pertaining to a pha- 
lanx or to the xihalangos ; phalangal. Low. 

pha-lAn'<?5;r, 71. 

[ B'r., from Gr. 0d- 
Artv^, a phalanx.] 

{Zool.) A marsu- 
pial animal of the 
family Macropida*, 

or kangaroos, and „ 

genus PhalimgiS- (Phdltmgwla Cnvwn). 

ta, having the second and third toes of each 
hind foot enclosed in a common integument 
very nearly to the extremity. Waterhouse. 

PHA-tAN'Gr-AN, a. Phalangal. Duftyiison. 

PHA-LAN'Gl-Ofrs, a. {Zord.) Pertaining to spi- 
ders of the genus PkaUtngumi. Smart. 

PIIA-LAN'(jfITK, «. [Or. ^nUayyirris.] (Grer/an 
Ant.) A soldier in a phalanx. Mitfurd. 

PIiAL-^N-STE'RI-AN, n. An advocate of phnl- 
ansterzanisin. P flyc. 

P»AT-"AN-.STB'R|-AN,a. Pertaining to pha/an- 
eterianism. P. Vyc. 

PIIAL-AN-HTB'RI-AN-TjJM, n. The principles or 
the system of (Iharlcs Fourier, the French so- 
cialist ; socialism ; fourierism. Wright. 


PHA-LAN'STipR-Is^M, n. Fourierism; phalan- 
steri.inism. — See Socialism. Fleming. 

PIJAL'AN-STEll-Y, 7i. [Gr. (ptUay^, a phalanx, 
and CTipioq, solid ; Fr. phalansth'e.] 

1. A community of Fouiieritos or phalanste- 
rians, or the edifice occupied by it. Wright. 

2. Plialanstciianism. [k.] Po7'ter. 

PIIA'lANX, or PHAL'ANX [fu'Miiks, S. E. Ja. K., 
fa'Unks or fal’sinktj, W. P. J. P\ ; fal'giiks, Sm. 
Wi .], ii . ; pi. L. 2*JiA-JLAN'pKtf ; Eng. piia'lXnx- 
or piiAL'ANX i:§. [L., from Gr. It. 

S^.falange ; Fr. phalange^ ( Qi ccian A7d.) 

1. A close body of infantry drawn up in files, 
a division of the Jirmy used especially by the 
Thebans and the ^I^lc•l'cl()ui.ms, among the latter 
of whom it consisted of a compact paialh'logram 
of fifty men abreast and sixteen deep . I r. .^mt/h. 

2. A close, compact body of men. Milton, 

3. {Anat.) One of the rows of small bones 
which form the fingers and toes. Dunglisofi. 

jers- “ Tlio pionuiiciation plial'anx is the more }jcn- 
oidl ; but is ilie luoic analogical.” fValker. 

PUAl 'jl-RJSf ii. [L., from Gr. <pa?.upiq.'] {Bot.) 
A genus of grasses, one siiccies of which (P/?a/a- 
ris cuiiariensis) furnishes canary seed. Eng. Cyc. 

PIIAL'A-llOl’E, 71. [Gr. 0<t;.ap«cj having patches, 
and TroL) 5 , jrofld?, a foot.] {Ornith.) A gralhitori- 
al bird of the sub-family Phalaropodince and 
genus Phalaropus, having toes with scallopf^d 
or lobated membranes. (hay, 

PJIAL-A-ROP-O-’DI^jrJE, n.pl. [Gr. ([iaXnpdi, hav 
ing patches 
of white, 
and Ttobs, tto- . 

66iy a ^)ot.] I 
{Oniit/i.) A I 
sub - family 
of birds tif Pliularopus hyperboreus 

the Older GralUe and family Scolopncidte ; plm- 
laropes. Orny. 

Pn^-EE'C’IAN ( IQ'shan), a. {Pros.) Noting a \ers(* 
consisting of a spondee, a daetjl, and tliiec 
trochees ; — also written jViahecidn. Crahh. 

PIlJl-lJ:H-l-Di'jrJE, n. 
pL A sub- 

family of birds of the 
order .insercs and 
family Alcidw; stari- 
kis. Gray. 

PIIAL'LVS, 71. [L., from 
Gr. the pems.] 

{Bot.) A genus of 
large tcrrcfatrial fungi, 
stiukhorn. 

A vane. 




l^iahTts (M'lhlulvttu. 

fetid and 


poisonous ; 
Eny. Cyc. 


Joyv 



Loiijff-caiwl pluilnngcr 

■” ‘ 


t PflANE, ?l. 

PIIAN-jg-UO-GA'Ml-AN, a. Phanerogamic. Wright. 

PllAN-]gl-UO-<«AM'l<.3, } (paptpd<;, appar- 

PHAN-^:-R6u^\-M<>^ra, ) cut, and yc/i«s, inar- 
riage.J (Rot.) Noting jilants in which the sta- 
mens and pistils are distinctly de\ cloned, or 
which bear flowers and iiroduce seeds ; ptnenag- 
amoiis. IIcn.slou\ Gray. 


PH ANT AG IN, «. 
w'ith scales. 


{Zot/l.) A 


quadruped <*ovci’c<l 
Golkhmith. 


[Gr. tpdvrnafiu, uu image, 
An in ‘ 


P1IAN'TA-H(V')PK, n, 
and (TKOjrfw. to see.] An instrument or appara 
tus for enabling persons to converge tlUMintieal 
axes of the eyes, or t«) lo*>k «ro,ss-(»yed, and tiwre - 
b^’ to observe certain j>li<‘nomoua of binocmlar 
vision ; also calked phantasinasenpe. Btuindr. 

PnAN'TAl;pM, 71, [Gr. (jAvracfta ; (Pavrhaia, to show ; 
L. phantasma ; It. Jjr Sp. An uppear- 
anec; an image, — I'fipecially, a vain or airy 
appearance; something appearing only to the 
imugination ; a vision ; n spectre ; a phantom. 
** Phantasms and dreams." Milton 

PHAN-TAi;J'MA, 7L [T*.] A phantasm, [w,] Shak. 

PIIAN-TA?-MA-Gf)'Rl-A, n. [Or. fArrufffm, a 
phantasm, and aya/wia^fo, to a««<*nihle ; It. ijf Sp. 
fantasmagorin ; Fv.^fmdiuimagone.] 

1. An optical apparatus hy means of whtcb 
the images of objects are magnified or dimin- 
ished at pleasure, and motion given to hem, 
whereby a strong illusion is produced ; n mugi.j 
lantern. Braude. 
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2. Representations or illusions made by a 

phantasmagoria, or magic lantern. JF; iyht. 

PHAN-TA^-MA-GO'RI-AL, a. Relating to phan- 
tasmagoria phantasmagoric. N, A. Jtiev. 

PHAN-TA^-MA-GOR'JC, a. Relating to phantas- 
magoria. Colei idge. 

PH AN-TA§'lMA-GO-Ry, A magic lantern; 
phantasmagoria. ’ Q,u, Hcv. 

PHAN-TA§'MAL, a. Pertaining to a phantasm; 
spectral. * GetU. Mag, Bulwer Lgtton, 

PHAN-tA§'MA-SC6PE, n, Phaiitascope. Roget, 

t PHAN-TA§-MAT'1-C AL, a. Pertaining to a 
phantasni ; fantastical. Cudmorth, 

PIIAN-TA?-MA-T0G;RA-PHV, n, [Gr. (I>ai>raefift, 
and ypatpii}, to describe*.] A* description of celes- 
tial appearances, as the rainbow, &c. Crahh, 

PHAN-tAs'T(0, a. See Fantastic. 

t PHAN'TAS-TRY, n. A fancy. Cvdioorth. 

PHAn'TA-SY, n. See Fantasy. Todd, 

PHAN^TOIVI, 71. [Gr. tpdvraafxa; ipaivia^ to bring into 
sight; h. phantasma; It. ^ S^p./aiitasma; Fr. 
pha7itomei fantome.l An appearance : an appa- 
lition; a spectre; a phant.i'am , a fancied vis- 
ion ; an illusion. 

strange phantoms rising as the mists arise. Pope. 

Syn. — See Apparition. 

PIIAn-TOM-At'IC, a. Relating to, or like, a 
phantom ; fantastic, [n.] Coleridge. 

PnAN'TQM-C6RN,9i. Lank or light corn. Clarke. 

t PHAN-TOM-NA'TION, n. Illusion. Pope. 

PII.yRAOH, ) pharaoYL.I A game of 

PIIA'RA-ONi ) hazard with caids ; faro. Clarke. 

PHAR-^-ON'IC, a. Relating to the Pharaohs, or 
kings* of Egypt. Niebuhr, 

t PIJARE, n. [Fr.] A pharos. Noicell. 

PHAR-I-SA^JC, P Relating to, or like, the 

PHAR-I-SA'I-CAL, ) Pharisees ; attentive onl^ 
to external forms and ceremonies ; sanctimoni- 
ous; externally religious ; hypocritical. ** Ex- 
cess of outward and ^^rtWsa«c4?«holmess-**Racon. 

PHAr-1-SA'I-C.\L-LY, ad. In a pbarisaical man- 
ner ; hypocritically*. As/u 

PHAR-I-SA'J-CAL-NESS, n. The quality of being 
Pharisaic ; external observance of forms. Puller. 

rnAR'l-SA-I§M j;fd.r'9-8a-Tzm, Sm. R. Wb.i fitr- 
9-'/.a'l7.in, Ja. A.], n. The notions, doctrines, or 
conduct of the Pharisees ; —external observance 
of forms and ceremonies ; hypocrisy, liammoud. 

t PHAR-I-SE'AN, a. Pharisaic. Milton. 

PHAR'1-B?;E (f%r'9-fi«) [fAr'9-a5, IF. Sm. R. Wb.; 
ftlr'9-z6, Ja. A".], n, [Hob. 125*3^, to separate.] 
One of a sect among the Jews, whose religion 
consisted chiefly in ceremonies, and whose pre- 
tended holiness led them to separate them- 
selves from the rest of the Jews. Matt. v. 20. 

PUAR'(-S^;e 4§M, n. The doctrines or character 
of a Pharisee ; i>harisai8m, Ec. Rev. 

PIlAR-MA-^iSU'TlC, ; rmr-m^-aa'tifc, IF. E. 
I’HAR-MA-OEU'Tl-CAL, ) Ja, Sm. \Vb.; fUr-ingi- 
ku'tik, *s. it.], a, [Gr. (papfAaKfvriKdg ; AtltpyLUKov, a 
medicine ; It. ^ Sp- farmaceutico ; Tx. pharma- 
v,mtique.'\ (Med.) Relating to pharmacy ; med- 
ical. ** Pharmaceutical ■pt^gexutioiis.” Du ngltson. 

PHAR-MA-^EU^TI-CAL-LY, ad. In the manner 
of pharmacy. Wright. 

II PH AR-MA-9EU'TICS, n. pi (Med.) The science 
of preparing medicines ; pharmacy. Smart. 

PHXR-MA-QEIJ'TIST, «. One who prepares med- 
icines; an apothecary. Dmiglieon. 

PHXr'MA-OIsT, n, A druggist. West, Rev, 

PIIAR-MAa'Q-LfTE, n. [Gr. (pApunKOP^ a drug, a 
poison, and Was, a stone.] (Min,) A hydrous 
arseniate of lime found with arsenical ores of 
cobalt and silver. Dana. 

Mtufnesian pharmaeoUte^ fit mineral consisting of 
magnesia, arsenic acid, lime, and protoxide of man- 
ganese. Dma. 


P.’ tAR-MA-COL'O-^IST, n. One who is versed in, 
or who writes on, pharmacy. Woodicttrd, 

PHAR-AlA-COL'0-(;rY, n, [Gr. ipappioucoVf a medi- 
cine, and koyos, a discouise.] 

1. Pharmacy; pharmaceutics. Johnson. 

2, A treatise on pharmacy. Smart. 

PHAR'MA-CON, w. [Gr. t^dpptaKov.J A medicine ; 
a drug : — a poison. lloblyn, 

PHAR-iilA-CQ-PCE'IA (fAr-msi-ko-p5'yj), n. ; pi. 
pHAitiMACoptEiAs. [Gr. (pappaKOTtonay the prep- 
aration of medicines ; ^dpiuamv, a medicine, and 
rroUuy to make; It. ^ Sp. farmacopeai Fr. 
pharmacop'^^.'l A book, goner* Hr published by 
authority, '‘O'J*:..! i*. ■n- '(’r the prepara- 

tion of medicines ; a dispensatory. Brande. 

PHAK-MA-C6P'0-L1ST, n. [Gr. ^apfiaKOTuMyjs l 
(pappaKovy a medicine, and TrwXtuiy to sell ; It.jihar- 
macopolii ; It. farmacopola ; Fr. pharmacopole.’] 
An apothecary ; a druggist. Bailey. 

PHAR-M A-CO-SID'JpR-ITE, n. [Gr. ^&ppaKov, poi- 
son, and aihriposy iron.] (Min.) Native arseni- 
ate of iron. Brande. 

PHAR'MA-Cy, n. [Gr. ipn^pnKsiay (^dp/taxov, a med- 
icine ; It. S^i.jarmacia; Fr. pharmacie.'} The 
art or the practice of preparing medicines ; the 
trade of an apothecary or druggist. Garth. 

fPHA'RO, n. A pharos. Sir T. Herbert. 

PHA'RO, n. A game at cards. — See Faro. Hoyle. 

PHA'ROS, 71. [L., from Gr. ^6pos.] A lighthouse ; 
— so named from the famous one on the island 
of PharoSy near Alexandria, in Egypt. Davis. 

PHAR'SANG, n. See Parasang. Todd. 

PII\-R’C'N'951-AL, a. Relating to the pharynx. 

Pharyngeal arteries.” Dimglisoti. 

PHAR-YN-^f'T{S, n. (JMed.) Inflammation of 
the pharynx. Dungltson. 

PHAR-YN-GQ-GL03'SAL, a. [Gr. 0dpi»y|, tpdpvyyos, 
the pharynx, and ylio-o-a, the tongue.] (Anat.) 
Pertaining to the pharynx and the tongue. 
“ Pharyngoghssal nerve.” Dungltson. 

PHAR-YN-GOG'RA-PHY, n. [Gr. tp6pvy^y 0dpuyyo?, 
the pharynx, and yp"(i^u>y to write.] hiiiat.) A 
description of the pharynx* Dunglison. 

PIIAR-YN-G6L'Q-^Y, n. [Gr. <f)&pvy^y ^pvyyogy the 
pharynx, and Uyos, a discourse.] The part of 
anatomy which treats of the pharynx. Dunglison. 

PHAR-YN-GOT'Q-MY (far-in-gSt'o-me), n. [Gr. 
<p6pvy^y <p6pvyyos, the pharynx, arid ripv^y to cut.] 
(Surg.) The operation of making an incision 
into the pharynx ; laryngotomy. Bailey. 

PHAr'YNX [fdr'inks, P. Sm. Wb. ; fa'rinks, IF.], 
n. [Ijlr. <p&pvy\y <p&poyyos ; It. ^ sp. faringe ; Fr. 
pharynx.) (Anat.) An irregularly funnel-shaped, 
musculous, membranous, symmetrical canal, on 
the median line, between the base of the cra- 
nium and the oesophagus, which gives passage 
to the air during respiration, and to the food at 
the time of deglutition. Dunglison. 

PHAS'CQ-LOME, n. [Gr. ^icKuZos, a pouch, and 
fiVs, a mouse,] (Zoul) A burrowing marsupial 
of the genus Phascolomys ; the wombat. Brande. 

PHA§E (filz) [fslz, Sm. R. Wr. ; fas, Wb.), n . ; pi. 

[Gr, <p6<n ^ ; 0d«, 0aiVw, to appear ; It. 
^S^.jase; Tr. phase.) 

1. An appearance, — particularly an appear- 
ance of the moon, or other planet. Herschel 

“ The phasfa of the moon sometimes denote, in 
particular, the new moons, the full moons, and the 
quarters, those being the principal phases.*^ Brande. 

2. The particular state, at any given instant, 
of a phenomenon which undergoes a periodic 
change, or increases to a given point, and then 
diminishes in a regular gradation. Brande. 

3. In any doctrine of the vibrations of parti- 

cles, the position of a particle with reference to ; 
the entire range of its vibration. Niohol. 

PHA'^^IT* (fS'scfl), n. [Gr. t^dtnjXos ; L. phaselus.] 
The French or kidney bean. Ainsicorth. 

PRjs^SR *g~LiJ$y n. fL.] (Bot) A genus of le^- 
minous 'plants ; kianey-benn. Loudon. 

PHA^^I-AN'PDJSR, n. pi. [Qr. ga<r(aif6i \ It.pha^ 
(Omith.) A family^ of birds of the 


order Gallina^y including the sub-families Pa- 
tom tup, Pkasianincp. GalliiUBy Meleagrituse, and 
Lophopkorinee ; pheasants. Gray. 

n. pi, 

(Ormth.) A sub-family 
of birds of the order Gat- 
lince and family Phastan- 
id(B \ pheasants. Gray. 

PHA'SIS, 71.; pi. PHA'sn?. 

[Gr. tpdais,'] A phase, as 
of a planet. Glanvtll. 

f PHA§M, ) ,^,^0-- 

t PHA^'MA, 5 pa.] A phantasm. Hatnmond. 

PHA^'MA, n. (Ent.) A genus of Orthoptera, re- 
sembling dead twigs. Westwood. 

PHJs'MJ-DJEy n.pl. (Ent.) h. family of Orthop- 
tera, The genus Phasma is the type. Bahd. 

PHAS'SA-jCHATE, n. [Gr. ^daaa, the wood-pigeon, 
and axorm, the agate.] (Min,) The lead-col- 
ored agate. London Ency 

PHEA§'ANT(fSz'ant), 
n. [Gr. ^aatavoi ; 

<S>dctq, a liver in 
Colchis or Pontus ; 

L. phasianusy It. 
fagtano ; Sp. fai- 
san ; Fr. faisan.) 

(Ornith.) A bird of 
the order GaUineVy 
family Phasiamdee, and sub-family Phasianinm, 
found wdld in Asia, and naturalized in various 
parts of the world. Eng. Gyc^ 

Golden pheasant, Phasiaims pictus, or Chrysolopitus 
pictus . — Sdeer pheasanty Pkaaianus nychikemenfs, or 
Oen/uBus nychtkeinerus. Baird. 

PHEA§^ANT-RY, n. A coop or a collection of 
pheasants. Maunder. 

PI1E.'V§'ANT*S--EYE, 71. (Bot.) An annual ra- 
nunculaceous plant with showy flowers ; Adonis 
autumnalis, Lotidon, 

t PHEER, 71. A companion. —See Fere. Drayton. 

PX-IEE§E i\ a. 1. To comb ; to fleece ; to 

curry. Johnson, 

2. To beat; to chastise ; to humble, Wright. 

llXpheese you, in faith. — I nipheeae hh pride, 

405* This word is written pheese, pkecie, /ease, and 
Jeite ; and it is used by Slinkspeare, Reii Jonson, and 
other early English writers, and has been differently 
explained. — See Feasr. 

PHEESE, n. A fit of fretfulness ; peevishness. 
[Colloquial and vulgar, XJ. S.] 

PHEE^y, a. Fretful ; querulous ; irritable, [Lo- 
cal, Eng.] Foj^by. 

PHEL-L0-PLAS'T|CS, n.pl. [Gr. cork, 

and nXda-auy to mould.] The art of modelling in 
cork. Wright. 

PIlEN'A-OlTB. 7t. [Gr. givaxas, an impos- 

tor.] ' (Min.) A mineral, consisting chiefly of 
silica and glucina, resembling quartz. Dana. 

PHfiN-A-KiS'TQ-SCOPE, n. [Gr. to cheat, 

and VKonioiy to see.] A philosophical toy which 
produces the representation of actual motion, 
as of flying, leaping, &c., depending for its 
effect on the principle of the persistence of im- 
pressions on the retina of the eye. Bra7ide- 

PHE'N®, n. [Gr. the osprey.] (Chem.) A 
colorless, fragrant liquid obtained from benzoic 
acid ; — also called bensseny benzole, and hydrurct 
ofphenyle. SilUman. Brande. 

PHEsN'^ITB, w. [Gr. ipeyytrijq^ ^iyyta, to shine.] 
(Min.) A variety of mica. Dana. 

PIlfiN'I-CtNE, n. [Gr. fom^y purple,] A purple 
powder precipitated when a sulphuric solution 
of indigo is diluted with water. Brande. 

Pni&N'l-C6P-T®R, n. [Gfr. tjioivtKdfrTtpo ^; ; <poivi^, 

F urple, and vrspSuy a feather ; Fr. phenicoptire.) 

Omith.) A bird of the order Gralhe ; the fla- 
mingo. llakewill. 

PHJ&'NIX (fS'mks), See Fhosnix, 

PHfiN-O-GA'MI-AN, a. (Bot.) Pheenogamous 
phanerogamous. Brotme. 

PHfeN-o-oAM'lC, I (Bot) Fhsenogamous; 
PH®-NCg'a-MOVS, ) phanerogamous. Wright. 
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PHE'NOL, n. Phenyle. Sillinwn, 

PH 5 -NoM' p-N A L, «. Relating to a phenomenon, 
or to phenomena- Rci\ 

PH^l-NUM'^-NAL-LY, ad. In the manner of a 
phenomenon- Coleridge, 

Pflfi-NnM-SI-NOL^Q-^Y, n. [Gr. ({taivopievov, a phe- 
nonienon, and Adyoj,* a discourse.] A descrip- 
tion or history of phenomena. Colcrichje. 

PH5-N0i\re-N0N, n, \ pi. PHENOMENA. [Gr. 0a/- 
loptfvov; 0 aivo/irti, to appear ; li. ph(eiiomenoii\ It. 

Sp. fenomeno ; Fr. p?ihiom>.nicS\ An appear- 
ance^ — particularly an appearance the cause of 
which is not immediately ob\ious;^ any thing 
remarkable. “The phenomoia of 
magnet, of electricity, &c.” lituuot. 

Smart says, ‘‘Tins uoid lias a regular plural, 
as having been long adopted in our language , hut the 
cla^s|oal piuial, phe it omen a, is nioie common in works 
ot science.*” — The plural form, pheaampiiunf,, is not 
common, and m works of .science rarely, if ever, used. 

PIIE'NYLE, «. [Eng. phene, and Gr. Urj, mat- 
ter.] {Ohcm.) A radical hydrocarbon ; — also 
called carbolic acid and phciiic alcohol, Silliman, 

PTIE'ON, n, [A. S. feond, an enemy, or Jlicne, a 
lance. Skimier.} (^Her.) The barbed head of a 
dart or arrow. Bloiint, 

PHi'AL n. [Gr. a flat, shallow cup *, 

L. phmla ; \t.jiala, a phial ; 'FT.JioleJ\ A small 
bottle ; — also written tiaL 

Leyden p/uaL See Leyden-JAR. 

PHI'AL, V. a. To put, or keep, in a phial. Shenstone. 

Pin-GA'L!-AN, a. Noting certain marbles in the 
Biitish Museum, found near the site of ancient 
Phir/alia, in Greece. P* Cijc, 

PHIL-A-DEL'PHI-AN, n. [Gr. ^iXos, a lover, a 
friend, and a brother.] 

1 . {EccL Ilist.) One of the sect or society, of 
the I7th century, called the Family of Love.Rwc/;. 

2. A native or a citizen of Philadelphia. 

PHlL-A-DEL'PHl-AN, a. Pertainingto Philadel- 
phia,* or to Ptolemy Philadclphus. Wright, 

PHIL-AN-THROP'IC, ? [Qr, (t^tXnvBpoiriKSq \ 

PIliL-AN-THRoP'J-OAL, ) It. ^ //antropiro , 
Fr. philanthropique.’l Relating to, or ppshessed 
of, philanthropy ; loving mankind ; having good 
will towards all men; benevolent ; kind. Horsley, 

PIlfL-AN-TIIROP'I-OAL-LY, ad. In a philan- 
thropical manner ; with benevolence. Godwin, 

PIITL-AN-THRuP'I-NI^M, n. A name given in 
Genhany, to a system of education on what arc 
termed natural principles. Bramle, 

PHIl-AN-TIIROp'I-NIst, n. An advocate of, or 
adherent to, philanthropinism. Brands, 

PHJ-lAN'THRQ-PT.ST, 71, A per.son possessed of 
philanthropy *; a lover or benefactor of mankind. 

PHI-LAN'TORO-PY, 71. [Gr. tpiXavOptoiria ; 0 ( 7 o 5 , a 
lover, a friend, and man ; L. phiUin- 

th 7 'opia ; It. ^ Sp. Jilanti'opia ; Fr. philmithro- 
pie.l Love of mankind generally; general benev- 
olence ; good will to all men ; humanity. 

Syn.— Pltilanthropy and benemlence are sometimes 
used syitonymmiHly. Philanthropij is opposed to y«i.s- 
aiUhrtipTt; beneovlenee, X(y maleoolence ^ nnd /lumuiuttjj 
to mhuntanify or “ The duties of plnlan- \ 

tfiropy are sometimes opposed to those of nu.twnaUuj ,'*'* , 
Tmjlur, I 

t PIITL'AiJ-TV, 11 , TGr. pXnvriai a iViend, 

and airdff, self.] Self-love. Beaumont. 

FIllli-lIAR-IViriN'lC, a, KJr, tpiliaiy to love, and 
j 5 ppow<, harmony ; It, fhi^monico^, Pr, phUhar^ 
moniqne,] Loving harmony or music. Mawidci', 

PIllL-HfiiL'LENlS, n, [Gr. a friend, and 

""ZXXyv, a Greek.] A friend of the Greeks,—. 
particularly one who espoused the cause of the 
Greeks in their struggle for independence 
against the Turks j philhellcnist. Felton, 

PIl!L-Hig:L-LJ&N*lC. a. Relating to a philhelle- 
ni»t ; friendly to Greece. Maunder, 

PHlL-HfeL^Ll^-NiST, w. A friend of the Greeks ; 
a philhellene. Wright, 

PHlL'l-BfeG, H. A kilt — See Fillibho. Brands. 

P 1 I|-LIp'P|-j 3 lN,«, (Geog.) rertaining to Philippi, 
a city of ancient Greece. Wi^ight, 


PHI-LlP'PI-AN, n. (Gcoq.) A native or an inhab- 
itant of ' T^p Epistle of Paul the 

Apostle to * i*h Xew Testament, 


PHl-LIP'PIC, n. [Gr. to 

Philip ; h.philippicHS ; lx,jilippic‘’, a ).c , 

Sp. till pica , Fr. pkihppique.] 

1- One of the orations or harangues of De- 
mosthenes against Philip of Macedon. Brimde. 

2. A violent personal discourse or deebuna- 
tion ; an invective. Bp, Hurd. 


PIllL-O-ME'LA, 71. [L., from Gr. qnXop/iXa, the 

daughter of *Pandion, a iiigbrlno-oipj 

1 . 'Phe nightingale ; ph'' ‘'Oi . “ W he'i;///'/o- 

9 nela sings,” « , , , Pope, 

2 . [Oimith,) A genus of birds, the most noted 
species of which is the nightingale. Eng. Cyc. 

t PIiriiO-lVIENE, 71, The nightingale. Gascoigne. 

i PIIIL'O-MnT, a. \l^v,^feinlh 7norte, a dead leaf.] 
I Colored like a dead leaf. “Another yellow, 
eiiiQt\iQV philotnot,*" — ISee Filomot, ^Xddtson, 


PH 1 L-{P-p!ne', n. See Piiilopena. 

PHIL'JP-PtZE, V. n, [Gr. 0 tAnr-/^ttj, to be on Phil- 
ip’s side.] To declaim or write violently against 
one ; to utter or write invective. Burke. 

PHI’LlS*7'ERi n, [Gcr.] A cant name given in 
Germany by students to a tradesman, or other 
person not belonging to the university ; a phi- 
listine. ^ Adler. 

PHl-LES'TiNE, n. [Heb. 

1 . One of a tribe which occupied the southern 

coast of Palestine, to which country it gave the 
name. 1 xvii. 8 . 

2. A philistcr. RzisselL 

PHI-LTS'TIN-I^M, n. The character or the man- 
ner of the Philistines. Carlyle. 

PHILL'-HORSE, 7 h. A corruption of thill -fiorse •, 
a shaft-horse. Bhak. 

piirr/L IPS-ITE, w. (A/«n.) A sulphuret of cop- 

S cr and iron ; a variety of erubcscite : — an hy- 
rous silicate of alumina, lime, and potassium ; 
named after J. Phillips. Daiia. 

PHIL-LY-RE'A, n. [Gr. tjytXXvpia.'] (Bot.) A ge- 
nus ot' Mediterranean evei green plants, many 
varieties of which are cultivated in gardens, 
hearing fruit resembling olives. Eng. Cyc, 

PHIL'LY-RIne, n. {^Chc7n.) A substance ob- 
tained* from the bark of the Phillyrea, Hoblyn, 

PH[-LOD'RQ-MfJS, n. [Gr. loving the 

race.] {Aohl.) A genus of Arachnidut that run 
with great swiftness. Baird, 

PHI-Lo<,t'V-NY, n, [Gr. <piXo^, a friend, and ybvtf, 
a woman.] Fondness for women ; uxoriousness. 
Because the Turks so much admire philocpmt. Byron. 

PirtL 0-!lKL-LE'Nr-AN, ». A friend of the 
Greeks; a philhellcnist. Dr, Arnold, 

PIf |-LOL‘ 0 -G|iSR, n. (Gr. (l>tX6Xoyos ; L. pJiilologm ; 
It. iSf fihlogo ; Fr. phihloyue.l One versed 
in philology ; a philologist, Boyle, 

PIllL-O-LO^'lC, ? \Fv. phihloffiquc.l Rc- 
rnlL-0-LO^'l-C.\L, > lating to philology or lan- 
guage; critical*; grammatical. Watts, 

PHIL-Q-Lt)G'I-CAL,-LY, ad. In a philological 
manner ; by philology. Clat'ke. 

PHI-LOL'Q-^IST, It. One versed in philology ; •« 
philologor. Jlai^ris. 

PHl-LDL'Q-GlZE, V. n. To offer criticisms, [n.] 

Those who have pkilotofftzed on this occasion. Evelyn, 
rH|-T 4 c')L'Q- 9 ^Y, n. [Gr. ^tXoXoyla ; ^tXita, to love, 
and Xdyoi, a* <tiscom.se, a word; u. philologia\ 
It. Sp. yfYofoi/Za ; Fr. 2 >hilohgh\‘\ The love, 
knowledge, or study of languago.s, or of the 
branches of learning connected with languages, 
comprising, in the common u.se of the term, 
etymology, grammar, and literary criticism ; <)r, 
etymology, grammar, rhetoric, poetry, and crit- 
icism ; belles-lettres. 

The province of pMoloiry lias of late been en- 
larged, and beitii made to comprelieiid phonology and 
ideology. Brande. 

PHTI/O-MATH P. ^T. 

Ja, l*r 6 .], n, [Or*. 0 iAogn 0 jJs; t/nXo;, a lover, and 
fiavOtivto, to learn.] A lover of learning; a 
scholar. Chesterfield. 

prilL-fp-MATH-j^-MAT'IC, n. A philomath. 
PIITL-0 -MAtH'1<% X phifomaf/tique.] 

PlIlL-O-MATin-CAL, > Relating to philomnthy: 
— fond of learning. Smart. 

Pni-l/)M'A-TIIY, t$. [Or, (ptXoptiOeia i Fr. phih* 
maihie.'] Love of learning. Mauttder. 

PHlL'O-MflL [frro-in«l, S, W, P.J. E, F. K, Sm . ; 
ft'lo-mfil, Ja. 11, The niglitiiigale. Skak, 


PHIL-Q-!MU'§I-CAL, a. [Gr. tjiiXos, a lover, a friend, 
and yovmKti, music.] Loving music. Wright, 

PHlL- 0 -PE'NA, [Gct, tielliebchen.] A species 
of forfeit; fllhpeen. Clai'ke. 

It originated in the following custom : Each 
of two persons, usually of oiipo-sito sexes, eats one of 
the kernels of an almond which is double. When 
they afiaiii meet, the one who is first to exclaim “ Eil- 
hpeeii,” or “ Philopotia,” is entitled to a present fioin 
the other. This custom is said to have orif'iiiated m 
Germany, where such presents are termed vielliebcfiens. 
A Bout with the BurAc/tcnit. — Monie derive the word 
from Gr. a friend, and L. pujna, a penalty. 

PIlf-LO-PO-LEM'IC, a. [Gr. (fitXog, a friend, and 
rroXfiliKog] warlike.] Ruling over opposite or 
contending natures; — an epithet applied to 
Minerva. If 'right. 

PIli-LO-PO-LEM'l-C AL, <». Fond of polemics or 
contfoveisy. Sydney Smith, 

PUI-LO-PUO-{,4EN'j-TJ VE-NESS, n. [Gr. 0t//w, 
to love, and h. jn ogenies, offspring.] i^Phren.) 
The love of offspi iiig. Combe, 

Pin-LoS'O-PnAs-TEU, n. [L.] A pretender to 
philosophy. U. More. 

t PIll-LibS'O-PriATE, V. 77, [L. p7iiloso2)hm\ 

losophuiits.l To philosophize, Harrow. 

t lMII-L<")S-O-PnA'T10N, n. The act of philoso- 
phizing. * Sir W, Peffy, 

Pni-LnS'Q-PIIEME, 71. [Gr. 

0 /<a, to tliseuss.] A principle of reasoning ; jl 
theorem, [u.] jyatts, Ec, Rev. 

PHl-LO^'O-Pn^lR, n. [Or. flnlAotnfiog ; 0 /Aos, a lover, 
and aoipia^ wisdom ; L. phtlo.sop/uts ; It. Isi Sp..//- 
losofo; Ft. jJttlusiqdie,] A person versed in 
philosophy ; one profound in knowledge, wheth- 
er natural or moral. Ilooket'. 

Pbihaophpr^h shuir, a suhstauce which was fancied 
by tiio alcheniists to have the power of convert 111;; 
base niutals into ^old. 

II PIllL-O-l^OpEriC, or PIllL-O-HOPil'lO ^ 

I PIIlL-O-l^OPlI'l-CAL > y.df'iK, 

S. W. J, F, Ja, 'K. Sm,; fll-o-HS^jk, P. (\ B. 
W}\ IFA], u. [Gv, <t)i?,oao(lKKdg ; h. philoso 2 )hieits ; 
It. cjf Sp. jlosqfieo ; Fr. 27hihsophiqife.] 

1. ’ Pertaining or suitable to jilulosophy or to a 
philosopher. “ Philosophical systvms.*'^ P. Cyc. 

2. Formed by, or pi oceeding from, philosophy. 

** Phihsophir inUlo.** * Miltim, 

3. Skilled in pbilohophy. ** We have our 

sapkfcal persons.” Shak, 

4. Regulated by idiilosopliy ; frugsd; abste- 
mious, “ Philosophte fare.” Dryden, 

6. R.itional ; temperate ; cool ; culm. Rogef. 

l*hihsophtc woot^ oxole of ziik* forinod dunnp^ the 
combustton of the metal, when it floats about in white 
Hocks HI the air. Braude. 

II PuIl-o-^jOph'I-GAT^-LY, ad. In a philosoidiienl 

manner ; ratiouully ; vvistdy. Dry den. 

II PHlL- 9 -jfoPH'f-CAL-NflH«, n, Tho qtialily of 
being philosophicaU Ch, <>b, 

pni-lA^S'O-PIllNM, n* [Fr, phih8ophismt\ from 
Gr. (ptXo^ a lover, and ootpioftn^ a soplusnul 
Sophistry ; false philosophy. Uarlyle, 

Prn-Lort'Q-PHlST, «. [Ft, philosophisie,^ A pre- 
tender to philosophy ; a sophist. Eusitwe. 

Pni-LftM-G-PIllS'Tp?, > Pertaining to phi- 

Prn-L 6 »- 9 -PUTs^TI-CAL, > losophism. Wright, 

PHl-l/m' 9 -PHlZB, th «. [L i»iin.t>soi*nizFii>; 

i»iriLoso!»irt5!iN«, rnu.osopinKKf).] To act 
the philoHopher ; to reason like a philosopher ; 
to search into the nature and reason of things ; 
to inquire into the causes of effects. 

Two doctorfl of the iich<M»Iit wert* phhumyhkttm uisut tlw 
tidvafitxfreHormanklnil abovo ah other matitre*. VKztrimjv, 

piii-r/rn'o-PiiY (ff-i»«Vf'?)» «• 0 »^«w 0 /tfy 
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PHONOGRAPHICALLY 


L. philosophia ; It, § Sp. filosojia ; Fr. plnloso- 
phie, — See PitiLosoPHEii.] 

1. The science of causes and principles ; the 
investigation of the principles on which all 
knowledge and all being ultimately icst. 

“ Philoi>op/iy is the sclenco of hrst principles, 
that, namely, winch invostigateh the piini.'u.\ ^rounda, 
and determines the iundainciital ceitaiiity, ol human 
knowledge generally,” MorelL 

“ Man first examines but he is not 

aatibfied till ho has reduced ■■■ n .••■■■ i' causes, and 
when he has done so, he asks to deteinuno the value 
of the know ledge he has attained. This is phdogophy^ 
properly so called, the mother and governing science, 
the science of sciences.” Flemings 

2. The principles and laws of any depart- 
ment of knowledge ; as, “ Mental philotiophij ” ; 
“ Moral philosophy ” ; ‘‘ Philosophy of hUtoiy.** 

T- *1 .1 ’ i’ ‘ I ' of man do eith<‘r pt*nc*- 

. !■■•■» (r. I !!■ ■’ ■( !■. *1 I nattire.or are reilcctcd 

<1 ii^.o II! (t I • • ivhich hovtitul iiKiuinos 

there do arise ‘till ee know U d-rc'- d'M"i /»/fdii^ <; A.*, xuturnl 
philosophy, and human n',iiij'‘th/i‘i, o Umniu't* Bacon. 

3. An hypothesis _ or system for explaining 
natural effects ; a philosophical sj stem. 

The notions of our philosophju and tlie doctrines in our 
schools. Locke. 

4. Reasoning; argumentation. Payers. 

5. Course of sciences read or taught in the 

schools. Johnson. 

rillL-O-STOR'^Y, n. [Gr. (piXoffropyia ; ijiiXost a 
lover, and ertpyta^ to love.] Affection for off- 
spring; philoprogenitiveness. Crahh. 

PHlL-O-T^H'NlC, ; [Gr. ^iXo^y a lover, 

PHlL-O-TfiCH'Nl-CAL, S and rsyyn, an art; Fr. 
phxlotechniqite.\ Fond of the arts ; friendly to 
the arts. hlduuder. 

PIllL'TJglR, n. C^r. ^iXTpov\ (fitXio), to love; L. 
2 )/iiltrim ; It. ^ Sp. ^Itro ; Fr. p/uUi’e.] A po- 
tion or charm to excite love. Addison. 

PIllL'TJpR, V. cb. To charm to love. Brooke. 

riilZ. ((Xz), n. [Contracted from physiognomy^ 
The face, ludicrously, or in contempt. 

niLlgl-Br'TIS, n. [Gr.ipXftp, (pXeiSdg, a vein.] (Med.) 
Inffummation. of the inner membrane of a vein 
that is punctured or ruptured. Dunglison. 

Pmi6-B5G'RiJ.-PnY', n. [Gr. tpXftPy ibXipdsi a vein, 
and ypAipiOf to write.] (Anat.) A description of* 
the veins. Dunglison. 

PHLfiB'Q-LiTE, n. [Gr. (pXi^P, (pXe^dg, a vein, and 
XiOoSi a stone.] (Med.) A loose concretion in 
the veins. Dunglison. 

PIILg-BOL'Q-^lY, n. [Gr. <1,71^, <^XtiUs, a vein, 
and Xnyo^, a discourse.] The anatomy of the 
veins. Dunglison, 

PHLIg-BOP'T^-Rls, n. [Gr. (pX£ip, <j)Xt06g, a vein, 
and Trriptfj a kind of fern with feathery leaves; 
Ttrepiv, a feather.] (GeoL) A genus of ferns 
from the oolite formation. Eng. Cyo. 

PHLfJB'OR-RIIAgiE, ? [Gr. a 

PIILfiB-OR-RHA'^lI-A, ) vein, :r. 1 ^ . to 

break.] (Med,) Rupture of the veins. 

Smart. Dunglison. 

Pin.9-B6T'0-MlST, n. One who practises phle- 
botomy or lets blood ; a blood-letter. Dunglison. 

PHL^-bOt^O-MIZB, n. a. To let blood. IJoweU. 

PlILgl-BoT'O-M Y, n. [Gr. ^Xs^oropia ; ipZlip, tpXi^dsj 
a vein, and ropi/y a cutting.] (Surg.) The opera- 
tion of opening a vein for the purpose of taking 
away blood ; blood-letting ; venesection. Harvey. 

PHLKgM (fiam), n. [Gr, (pXlypa ; tpXlywy to burn ; 
h.phli‘f/}na I tr. phlegmoy jiegme.! 

X, (AncU. & Med.) One of the four natural 
humors of which the ancients supposed the 
blood to bo composed, and which, according to 
them, was cold and moist: — any ag[ueous or 
exorenicntitious humor, as the saliva, nasal 
mucus, serum, &c. Dunglison, 

2. A stringy mucus expectorated or thrown off 

by vomiting. [Colloquial,] Dunglison. 

3. 1) Illness; sluggishness; coldness; indif- 
ference; apathy. Swift. Warhurton. 

4. (Ohem.) water of distillation, [ii.] Boyle. 

PttI.ftG^M\-G6GlTE (flUg'm^-gBg), n. [Gr. </>^%rt, 
phlegm, and dyw, to dnve.] A medicine for- 
merly believed to remove phlegm. DungUsm. 

PHL?G-MAT'10, or rHI.fiG'MA-TlC [fl$g-mait'ik. 


I P. F. K. Sm. C, in*. TT’i. Ash, Rees ; fleg'ma-tik, 
jS. m J. Ja. ; flehna-tifc, E.], a. [Gr. tpXiypuTiKdg ; 
<{)?iypa, phlegm; h. phlegtuaficus , It. Jitmmati- 
co; Hp. Jlemufico; I'l. ph/rg/naiiqne.'} 

1. Abounding in phlegm. ” The phlegmatic 

humors of the body.” Haney, 

2. Genei.itmg phlegm. 

A neat’s foot, I fear, ib too phleflmatie a meat. Shak. 

3. Bull; sluggish; cold; frigid; unfeeling. 

“ A heavy phlegmatic temper.** Addison. 

“ Phlegmatic, though moie frequently heard 
with the accent on the antepenultmiate, ought, if pos 
sible, to be leduced to regularity,” fialker. 

PHL?G-MAT'{-CAL, a. Phlegmatic- Ash. 

PHL5:g-MAT'{-CAL-LY, ad. In a phlegmatic 
manner; sluggit»hly; coldly. Lee. 

PIIL5G-MAT'{C-LY, ad. With phlegm ; coolly. 

PIILEG'MQN, n. [Gr. ^X.eypovt), inflammation ; 
ili/iyia, to burn; L. phlegmone', It. Jiemmone 
Fr. phlegmon, jleginon^ (Med.) Inflammation 
of the aieolar*^tcxture, attended with redness, 
circumscribed swelling, and increased heat and 
pain. Dunglison. 

PHLfiG'MOjJf-olD, a. [Gr. ^Xeypovi'i, phlegmon, 
and f7&og\ form.] (Mea.) Resembling phlegmon ; 
phlegmonous. IVi'ight. 

PHL13G' MO-NOUS, a. Pertaining to, or resem- 
bling, phlegmon. Haixey. 

PHL5-GR.E'AN, a. [Gr. 4Ifyp«7off ; L. Phlcgrcpus.'] 
Noting, or pertaining to Phlegra, a volcanic re- 
gion near Naples. 

PHLBME (flSm), n. A fleam. Johnson. 

PHLE'UM, n. [Gr. (pXJuig, a marsh or water plant.] 
(Bot!) A genus of grasses, one species of w’hich 
{Phleum pratense, or timothy-grass), is culti- 
vated for hay ; cat*s-tail grass. Eng. Cyc. 

priLO-^lS'TIO (flo-jts'tjk), a. [Fr. phhgistiQue.'] 

1. ( Chem.) Partaking of phlogiston. Adams. 

2. (MeA) Inflammatory. Dunglison. 

PHLQ-^IS'Tl-OATE, v. a. [e. PHLOOISTIOATED ; 
Jjp. PIILOGISTICATING, PHLOGISTICATED.] To 

combine with phlogiston. Henry. 

PHLO.<?rS-T|-cA'TIQN, n. The act or the pro- 
cess of combining with phlogiston. tVright. 

PHr.O-GiS'TON [flo-jls'ton or flo-gls^ton, IF. P. J. 
F.^Ja.i flo-jVton; B. K. Sm. G. Ifr IFA ; flo- 
lls'ton, 5.], 91 . ’ [Gr. ipXoyiarog, burnt ^ 6Xdy(o, to 
burn.] (Ghem.) The matter or principle of fiie 
fixed in combustible bodies, — an imaginary prin- 
ciple by which Stahl and his followers account- 
ed for the phenomena of combustion. Brande. 

PHLO-RfiT'{C, a. (Chem.) Noting an acid ob- 
tained from phloridzinc. Hohlyn. 

PIILuR^e-rlNE, 7%. (Chem.) A crptalline, in- 
soluble substance obtained by boiling ]ihlorid- 
zino in dilute acids. Silli?na7i. 

PHLQ-RlD'ZINE, 7i. [Gr. <pXoidg, bark, and a 
root] {Ohe 7 n.) A slightly bitter substance 
contained in the bark of the roots of the apple, 
pear, cherry, and some other trees. SiUiman. 

PHLORIZEINE, 7i. (ChcT^i.) A dark-blue sub- 
stance obtained by exposing phlondssine to moist 
air and ammoniacal vapors. Sillman. 

PIILOll'l-ZlNB, w. Phloridzine. P. Cyo. 

PIILfiX, n. [L., from Qx.tpXol, flame.] (Bot.) A ge- 
nus of plants, mostly natives of North America, 
having generally purple or pink flower.s. Gray. 

PIIO'CA, n . ; pi. rjiOfcAS. [L., frona Gr. 

(Zooll) A genus of marine, amphibious, car- 
nivorous mammalia ; seals. Cyo* 

PHQ-OA^CEAN (fo-ka'sh^n), 7%. (ZoiA.) An ani- 
mal of the* genus P/iOca; a seal. Brande* 

pnO-QM' A, n. (Astro7i.) An asteroid discovered 
by Chacbrnac in 1853. Lovering. 

PHQ-C^N'IO, a. (Chem.) Noting an acid ob- 
tained by saponification from iphocemne.Brmde. 

PH0-C®'N|NE, n. (Chem.) A peculiar fatty mat- 
ter contained in the oil of theporpoisCf Brande. 

PHO'OINE, a. Relating to the phoca. P. Cyc. 

Pjrm'BTJS^ n* [L., from Gr. (Mytfi.) 

Apollo : — the sun. Smith. 

PHOa-Nr'CEOUS (-nlsh'uSj ^)* <»• U^- ^paivttceog ; 


purple-red; L. phocniceus.'] (Bot.) Rod 
very slightly tinged with gray. JTenslow. 

PHCE'XJ-cTne, it. [Gr.^o/i'i|, purple-red.] (Chem.) 
A purple substance obtained by the action of 
sulphuric acid on indigo. Brande* 

PIKF.-XI-COP- Tr.-Rj '- 
n. pi. [Gr. ^oi- 
viKo-Tfpos, the flamin- 
go ; fpoiift^, crimson, 
and TTTtpov, a feather ; 

L. phocfiicopferus.'l 
( Ornit/i.) A sub-fam- 
ily of birds of the or- 
der .rlaisere^ and fam- 
ily A7iatidcB\ flamin- 
goes. Gray. 

PHCE*NIX (fe'm’ks), 7l. Phosnicopterus antiquonim. 
[L., from Gr. [Written also p/ienio:.] 

1. (Grecian Myth.) A fabled bird supposed to 

live for a long period, to exist single, and to 
rise again from its own ashes. JT\ S7tiifh. 

2. (Astron.) A southern constellation near 

Achernar. Xichal. 

3. (Bot.) A genus of palms common in India 
and the north of Afiica, including the date-tree, 
or date-palm (P/itenix dactyXifera). Eng. Cyc. 

PHO-LA'D^I-AN, 71. (Conch.) A mollusk of the 
genus Pholas* Brande. 

PriO'LA-DiTE, 71. (Pal.) A fossil shell of the 
genus Pholas. Wright. 

PIlO'LAR-iTE, 7%. (Mni^ A hydrous silicate of 
alumina, occurring in soft, white, nacreous 
scales ; — also written pkolente. Eng. Cyc. 

PIlO'LAS, n. [GY.(fjM?igi a lurking-hole.] 

(Ckinch.) A genus of conchiferons mollusks, 
with a milky-white, translucent shell, inhabit- 
ing stones, madrepores, ivood, and sometimes 
mud or sand into which they bore. E7tg. Cyc. 

PHOL-pDOPlC 0-RtrS, n. [Gr. ^oXlg, ^ 

scale,* and ({>ipd, to bear.] (Pal.) \ nrenus of 
homoccrcal ganoid fishes cjc:a1v n-ldcd ' > l.> p- 
idotTMS. Ag.st.iz. 

PH5N-AS-C:&T'ICS, 7i, pi. [Gr. to prac- 
tise one’s voice ; the voice, and dcKiui, to 

practise.] The art or the method of restoring 
the voice. Bond. Atlmimim. 

PHQ-NA'TIQN, n. [Gr. a sound, the voice.] 
The physiology of the voice. Dungliso7i. _ 

PHQ-N£t'{0, ? 05 ^ [Gr. (jiovjjTiKdg, pertaining 

PHQ-NET'l-C.\L, > to sound or speaking.] ^ 

*1. Pertaining to, or representing, articulate 
sounds ; — opposed to ideogir/phic. Bra7ide. 

2. Relating to phonetics ; expressed by char** 
acters representing articulate sounds. 

T'^r to BjKllincr, or 

! m lAiU*, «)uee in tin aixu^vuth 
II*... Mill . .J L fei. Mil 1 u I y >c(irs ago in riiuice. J'tc/iv/i. 

PIIQ-NJ&T'I-CAL-LY, ad. In a phonetic manner. 

pno-Nf:7’'lCS, n. The doctiine or science of ar- 
ticulate sounds and their modifications. Latham* 

PHO-NJ&T-l-ZA'TION, 7i. The act or the art of 
representing sounds by phonetic characters, 
[ii,] Land. Aih&nteum* 

PII5N'I(^, ? a. Relating to phonics, or the 

PH5N^J-C^ti, S doctrine of sounds ; phonetic ; 
acoustic*. 

PHON'ICS [«n'ilcs, P. J. F. Sm. HV. ; JS'niks, Ja. 
K.l, n. jk [Gr. ’jn.vfi, a sound.] Ihe dootnue 
of sounds ; acoustics ; phonetics. B7'a7ide. 

PH6-N0-CAMP'TJC, a. [Gr. a sound, and 

icduirrii, to bend.] Able to turn or inflect sound.. 
“ Phonocamptic objects.” Derham. 

PHO'NO-grAph, w. [See Phonograpuy.] A 
type or character for expressing a sound-; a. 
character used in phonography. d itman. 

priC'NQ-GRAPir, V. a. To represent, 
express by phonography, Gefit. Mag* 

PIIQ-NOg’RA-PH^IR, n. One versed in 
raphy; a phonographist. Pitman* 

PHO-NQ-GRApII'(C, ? jj. Relating to ph on og- 
PHO-NO-GRAPH'I-CAL, 5 raphy. AiTdrotos. 

PH6-NQ.GRApH'1-0AL-I4Y, ad. According to 

- phonography. ’ Pitnm%* 
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PHO-N^G'RA-PHIsT, w. One who is versed in 
phonography; a phonographer. Craig ^ 

PIIO-NdG R*^-PHY, n, [Gr. a sound, and 

ypdifKOf to write.J 

' 1. The art of expressing the sounds of a lan- 
guage by characteis or symbols, one character 
being appropriated exclusively to each sound; 
— particularly a brief system of short-hand 
writing, used instead of stenography, and so 
called in distinction from }j?ionotgpg, "Pitman, 


called phnrnjro'th / h".* 

ic from 1'- ’1 > li ''u* ‘f - ■ ' in 

plied to verbatim rejwrting, for wh.i*'' 'iii iiwio u ■ ■! / 

supplanting all former methods of snort-haao. it. i*atteri.on. 


The system of writina 
some interest for the pup’ 


supplanting 

2. The art of expressing ideas harmoniously 
and musically. Sudre. 

PHO'NQ-LITE, n, [Gr. a sound, and Wos^ 
a stone.] A grayish, compact, felspathic rock, 
yielding a metallic sound under the hammer ; 
clinkstone. Dana, 

PH0-N0L'Q-G®R» Phenologist. AtJiencBum, 

PII(3-NQ-l5^'1C, a. Same as Phonological. 

PHO-NO-LO^^'l-CAL [£S-no-!8j'e-fc?il, K, Sm, ; ftJn- 
9-18j'e-k?l, Wb.]j a. Relating to phonology, or 
the doctrine of sounds. Brande, 

PHO-NOL'O-^IST, n. One versed in phonology. 

PHQ-NOL'O-^y, n, [Gr. a sound, the voice, 
and Uyo], a ’discourse.] A treatise on, or the 
science of, articulate sounds, and their various 
modifications. Brande, 

PHO'NO-TYPE, n, A type or character, indicat- 
ing a* sound, or modification of sound, used in 
phonotypic printing. Pitman, 

Pno-NO-Tl?'P'lC, ) a. Relating to phonot- 

PllO-NO-TlfP'l-CAL, ) ypy. Pitman. 

PfTO-NOT^Y-PlST, n. One who practises phonot- 
ypy, * Looid. Athmmun. 

PHQ-N6T^Y“PY, [Gr. (fmv/i, a sound, and riiffoy, 
a print, a type.] The act or the art of printing 
by sound, or by types or characters representing 
the sounds of the voice. Pitman, 

n. pi [Gr. a sound, 

and yafAiia, tO 
marry.] ( Or- 
nith!) A sub- 
family of coni- 
rostral birds of 
the order P«s- 
seres and fam- 
ily OorvidcB ; 
piping-crows. 

Gray, 

PUOR 'Jfcr/JVJT, n, 

A lyre or cithara. 

PHOR'Ml-tTM, n. F^r. any thing plaited 

with rushes.] {Bot,) A genus of evergreen, 
herbaceous plants, the leaves of which yield a 
very beautiful and very strong fibre, which has 
been imported under the name of New Zealand 
' flax. Eng, Cyc. 

PH6 r-Q-NO'MI-j\, n. Phoronomics. Brande, 

PHdR-Q-N5 M' ICS, n,pl [Gr, to bear along, 
and v6fiQi^ a law.] The science of motion ; me- 
chanics, [r.] Brande, 

a, [Gr. i^iSof, 05?, light, and yewdia, 
to produce.] Noting a colorless gas 

generated by the action of chlorine on carbonic 
add, in the daylight ; chloro-carbonic. Brande, 

PIldS'^^lN.iXE, n, {Min.) Chloro-carbonatc of 
lead. Dana. 

PHdS^PHjJ^TR, n. [Fr.] {Chem.) A salt formed 
of phosphoric acid and a base. Brande, 

PUOS-PRXt'IC, a. Pertaining to, or containing, 
phosphate. Murchiemi, 

PH^S'PHITB, n. [Fr.] (Chem,) A salt formed 
of phosphorous add and a base- Brande, 

P116S'PH9-L!TB, and Gr, 



Phonygama viridis. 

[Gr. 0<5/>Jtiiy|.] 


(Grecian Ant,) 
W, Smith, 


Xl9o$^ a stone,] 
phosphoric add. 


t.) An earth united with 
Wright, 

PJ#60'P|IQR, n. Phosphorus, [a.] Addiemt, 
PH5s'PHO-RAte, V, a, [i. rHOSPiioiUTEi) ; pp, 

PHOSPHORATING, PK08VHORATBD.] To COm’" 

bine or impregnate with phosphorus. Brande,* 


PHOS'PHQ-RAT-jpD, p. a. Impregnated with 
phosphorus. Kirwan. 

PHOS-PflO'Rg-O&S, a. Having aluminous quality. 
The molluhca ... by their iiAosp/toreo us quality illuminate 
the dark abyss. J^evimnt, 

PHOS-PHO-RESOE' (-res'), [«• PHOSPHO- 

RESCED*; pp, PIIOSPHORESCINO, PlIOSPHO- 
liESCED.I To emit a phosphoric light, or light 
without heat; to shine as phosphorus. Brande, 

PHOS-PHO-RfiS'CgNCE, n, [Fr.] Light or lu- 
minousiiess, like that of phosphorus, presented 
in the dark by many substances, as stale tish, 
the jelly-fish, &c. Thomson, 

PHoS-PHg-RES'C?:NT,a. [Fr.] Emitting phos- 
phoric light ; emitting light without heat. Ure. 

PIIOS-PHOR'{C, } [Fr, phospAorigiee,] Per- 
PHOS-PHOR'I-Cx^L, 5 taining to, containing, re- 
sembling, or oStamed from, phosphorus. 

Phosphoric acid, (Chem.) an acid containing one 
equivalent ot phosphorus and five equivalents of oxy- 
gen. Stlltinan, 

PHOS'PHO-RITE, n. (Min.) Native phosphate of 
lime ; a variety of apatite. Dana, 

PH6s-PHQ-RiT'lC, a. Pertaining to, or resem- 
bling, phosphorite. Wright 

PHOS'PHO-ROUS, a, 1. (Chem.) Noting an acid 
consisting of one equivalent of phosphorus, and 
three equivalents of oxygen. Thomson, 

2. Having a luminous quality. Pennant, 

PHoS'PHO-RO’S, n. [Gr. ^mmp6por, 0wf, light, and 
(pipw, to bring ; L. ^losphcn'm.) 

1. The morning-star. Pope. 

2. (Chem.) A colorless, inflammable, iioison- 

ous substance, insoluble in water, formerly ob- 
tained from uiine, but now chiefly from bones. 
It shines in the dark, and in the air yields the 
odor of garlic. Thomson. 

PHoS'PHU-RfiT, n, A compound of phosphorus 
with some other substance. Brande. 

Pn6s'PHy-Rl)T-T5D, a. Combined wuth phos- 
phorus. ’ “ Phosphuretted hydrogen.'' Buchanan. 

PIIOS-PII^T'TRTte, n, [pJiosp7iorus and yftria.l 
(}lm,) Phosphate of yttria. Ogilvie. 

PHO'TJjglL, n, (Bot.) A tree resembling the ba- 
nana-tree. Crabb. 

PHO'Tf-ZiTE, n, [Gr. 05?, 0&)r<5?, light.] (Mhi.) 
A mixture of rhodonite and carbonate of man- 
ganese. Dana, 

PH0-T0-CII3SM'[-CAL, a, [Gr, 05?, (poirii, light; 
and Eng, chemical.'] (Chem.) Pertaining to, or 
caused by, the chemical action of light. Brande, 
Photo-chemical indtiction^ the jieculiar action by 
which light increases the attraction between chemi- 
cally active molecules, or overcomes the resistances 
to their combination. Qraham, 

PHO'TO-QtENB, n, rGr.0do?, 05?, 0wr4?, light, and 
yfvvdw, to produce.] A photograph. Crabb, 

PH0-TQ-G3SN'(C, a. [Gr. 05?, 0ajrd?, light, and 
yfvvdw, to produce.] Noting a kind of drawing 
or picture made by the action of light on a pre- 
pared surface. Brande, 

PHQ-Td^'^l-NY, n. The art or the act of pro- 
ducing photogenic drawings or pictures. P, Cyc, 

PHO'TQ-GRApH, n. A picture produced by pho- 
tography. Month, Rev, 

PIIo'TO-GRAPII, V, a. To produce by photojwa- 
phy, as a picture. Stonth. Rev, 

PHO-TOg'RA-PIIJIR, w. A photographist. Clarke, 
PH6-TO-GRAp1I'10, ) photoqra-' 

pnd-TO-onAPiri-C/^L, S pMgue,] Relating to 
photography. Marsh, 

PHQ-TdG'RA-PnIST, n. One who practises nho- 
tography ; ’a photographer. Wnghf, 

PHg-TdG-RA-PHOM'^-TJPR, n, [Gr. 05?, 0«r(f?, 
light* ypd0ttf* to write, and pirpov, a measure.] An 
instrument for determining the sensibility of the 
tablets employed in the photographic process, 
relatively to the amount of radiation, luminous 
and chemical. (fgilvie, 

and 

.. . »*** or 

practice of producing fac-Ktiiules or repre- j 


PIIQ-TdG'R.^-PHV, n, [Gr. 05?, light, j 
yp{i0w, to write ; Fr phntographie,] Tho art 
the practice of producing* fac-Ktiiiues or tot 


sentations of objects by the action of light on a 
prepared surface ; photogeny ; — a term applied 
restrictodly to the art or the practice of pro- 
ducing pictures by the action of light on pre- 
pared paper. Brande, 

PIIO-TO-LOg-'lC, J a. Pertaining to photol- 
PUO-TQ-Ld^'I-CAL, 3 ogy. Clarhe, 

PIIO-TOL'O-gY, n, [Gr. 05?, (pcardc, light, and 
Xoyog, a d'isco’urse ; Fr. photologie,] The science 
or doctrine of light. Brande. 

PHQ-TOM'^-T^R, n. [Gr. 05?, 0a)r<5?, light, and 
pirpov, a measure ; Fr. pJiotomi^tre.'] An instru- 
ment to measure the intensity of light. P, Cyc, 

PIigf-TO-MET'RIC, } \Fr* pholomttrique,] 
PH6-TQ-MET'R1-CAL, 3 Relating to, or produced 
by, photometry, or a photometer. Brande, 

PIlO-TOM'Jp-TRY, n. [Fr. photomHrie.] The 
science or the act of measuring light. Niehol, 

PHO-TO-PFIO'Bl-A, n. [Gr. 05?, 0wrrf?, light, and 
(J)o{3iojlai, to fear.] (Med.) Aversion to light; 
nyctalopy. Dunghson, 

PHO-TOP'SI- A, n. [Gr. r' 5?, 0(.>r(<?, light, and ^0/?, 
sight: Fr *pAo/op&«6'.] A morbid affection ot 
tho eyes, in which coruscations of light seem to 
play before them. Dunylison. 

PHQ-T6 p'SY, n, Photopsia- Clarke. 

PHO'TO-SPHERE, n, [Gr. 05?, 0wr(5?, light, and 
OTcaipa, a sphere.] The sphere of light. Arago, 

PliRAG-Mi'TE}*;, n, [Gr, grooving in 

hedges; (ppdyixa^ a fence.] (Bot) A genus of 
plants, including the reed. Eng, (hjo, 

PHRASE (Ira/.), n, [Gr. 0(ja<ri? ; 0pd^w, to speak ; 
L. phrasis ; It. ^ Sip.frasc ; Fr. phrase.] 

1. An expression consisting of two or more 
w^ords, and forming in general a part of a sen- 
tence. 

To fear tlie Lord, ami depart from evil, are pJimm which 
tho Sonptuio iisith to cxpri hb tlio biiiit of lulij^ion. TUlotmn, 

2. A mode of speech peculiar to a language ; 

an idiom. Johnson. 

3. Manner of expression ; phraseology ; style. 

**Thou speakest in better Shah. 

4. (Mus.) A connected group or succession 

of several notes or chords ; a short passage not 
coming to a close or period. Dwight, 

Syn.— Soo Style. 

PHRASE (frSz), v. a, [i. PHRASED ; pp. PiniAR- 
INO, PHRASED.] To cxprcss in word!s; to style ; 
to call ; to term. Shak, 

PHRASE (fraz), V, n. To employ phrases. Prynne. 

PHRASE-BOOK (-bfifc), n. A small book in which 
the peculiar phrases or idioms of a language 
arc explained. Ash, 

PHRA^K'LlglsS, a. Speechless. Shah, 

PIIRA^E'MAN, n, A maker of phrases. CoUridge, 

PHR.A-SIBI-P-LGG'JC, ) Pertaining to, or 
PHRA-!J^:-9-Lg^'(-O^L, ) consisting of, a phrase. 

PIIRA-^5-5l'Q-GIST, n. A stickler for a partic- 
ular phraseology. More, 

PHRA-^^S-^r/Q-gv, n. [Gr. phrase, and 

A<Jyo?, a discourse j It. ^ Ep. fraseologia ; Fr. 
pnrast^ohgie,] 

1. Manner of expression ; diction ; stylo, 
Phrcmiikiiof fimuiil tmdl unfiutUIonttble. Johnetm, 

2. A phrase-book. Attietoorlh. 

Syn.— See Style. 

PHRA^'JNO, n, 1, Expression; phrase. 

We have not tied ourwtlvee to an imlfurmlly at phrmiaff. 

7'i'i.tmUttot* <j^ tin lUhlr, 

2. (Mm.) The art or the manner of grouping 
together notes or syllables in singing or in play- 
ing. iJwnght, 

PHRA'^TRY, n, [Gr. (Ant) A subdivis- 

ion of a phylc or tribe in Athens. Smart, 

PHR^l-NfeT'lC W, P, J. E. P, Jn. K, 

Sm, Wr , ; frdn'p-rtjc, 6’.], a, [Or. * L* 

phreneiims; It. A- Sp, frenetico; Fr, phrMe’, 
iigue.\ Disordered in the brain ; mad; frantic; 
frenetic. — See Frunkth’. [r.J HmUhraSm 

PIIR^-nRt'ic, A frantic person, [r,] SekUnt 
PIlup.NfeT'f-Gjjkh-Ly, ad. In a frantic or deliri- 
ous manner. [».] WriglU 
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PHRUN'IC, a. \^v.phreni€pieJ\ Belonging 

to the diaphr.igm ; diaphragmatic. VungUson, 

PIIRKN'ICS?, n, pi. [Gr. ipotiv^ the mind.] Mental 
philosophy ; metaphysics, [n.] ParJc. 

PIIRIgl-Ni'TrS, n. [L., from Gr. ; cftaf/Vj 

the mind.] {^led.) Inflammation of the 
brain, or of the membranes of the brain ; deliri- 
um ; phrensy ; frenzy. Dunglison. 

PH115-N6l'0-G?R» n. A phrenologist. P/ir. Jour. 

PIIREN-0-L6^'IC, ) phrmohgique.'l 

plIREN-0-LO^'{-CAL, j Relating to phrenology. 

Combe. 

PIIREN-0-LoG'{-C.\L-LY, ad. In a phrenologi- 
cal manner ; according to phrenology. Combe. 

PHRg-NOL'O-GIST, ?i. \Fx. phrenohgtste.^ One 
who is versed in phrenology. Ch. Ob. 

PHRg-NOL'O-^Y, n. [Gr. <ppfiv, <^o(v6st the mind, 
and Adyoff, a discourse; Vi. frenoloqia ; Fr.jp/j?*fc?- 
nologie.'\ A science the end of wliich is to de- 
termine the functions of the brain in general, 
and of its different parts in particular, and to 
prove that different faculties and p’-opensiti^s 
have their special organs, and that tlic} i.ii.y be 
recognized by the protuberances, or by* the con- 
fomxation, of the cr.mium; craniology. 

Gall. Spurzheim. Combe. 
“ This word ought to mean psychology, or 
montal philosophy, but has been appropriated by cra- 
iiiulogists on account of the light wJiicIi their obser- 
vations of the convolutions of the brain and corre- 
sponding elevations of the skull are supposed to throw 
on the nature and province of our different faculties.” 
Fleming;. 

PIlREN-0-MAa'Nfj;T-!§lVf, n. [Gr. the mind, 
and Eng. magnetism.'] The power of exciting 
the brain by magnetic influence. Wright. 

PIIRfiN'^y, tJ. a. To infuriate, [n.] Byron. 

PH R feN '§! Y ( fren 'ze) , n. [L. phrenesis ; It. frene^ 
sia\ Sp.y*mim; Fr. In- 
flammation or disorder of the brain ; delirium ; 
madness; phrenitis ; frenzy. — Sec Feenzy. 
Dcmonlae ph.re'mi, moping melancholy. Milton. 

fPHRiSN'TlC, a. Phrenetic. Jenks, 1689. 

tPHRKN'TjC, n. A madman; a phrenetic. 
** Phrontics, or bedlams.” Woodward. 

i* PIIRON'TIS-TfiR-Y, n. [Gr. (Ppovrarr/iotov ; ^po- 
to think.] Ji. school ; a seminary' of learn- 
ing. Corah^s Doom^ 1672. 

PIIRV^'I-AN (frtj'9-?in), a. 1. (Geog.') Relating 
to Phrygia, an ancient province of Asia Minor, 

2. {Mus.) Penoting, among the ancients, a 
sprightly animating kind of music, paiticularly 
adapted to martial instruments. Arhuthnot. 

Pkriurian stone^ a kind of pumico-stoue, used by the 
ancients as an astringent. Wnght, 

PIITH(-ld'A-s)fS (th^.Tl'sL-sts), n. [L., from Gr. 
(ftfhmatns ; <{tthipy a louse.] {Meet.) A disease 
which consists in the excessive multiplication 
of lice on the body ; the lousy diseasc.Z^«/^.^/^50?^. 

(ttz'ik), n. {Med.) Phthisis; — a term 
applied popularly to a disease resembling asth- 
ma. Harvey. 

PHTriT§'i-C.\L (ttz'§-kal), a. [Gr. (pOiaiK^s; L. 
phthisicus ; It. ^ Sp. timo ; Fr. phtkisique,'] Hav- 
ing, or pertaining to, phthisis or phthisic ; wast- 
ing. ** Phthisical consumption.” Hurcey. 

PHTal§'|CK-Y (ttz'§-k§)» a. Having, or pertain- 
ing to, phthfsic or phthisis ; phthisical.itt<a!i««^er. 

[Gr. phthi- 
sis, and /o'yoy, a Slisoourse,] QMed.) A treatise 
on phthisis. Xhinglison. 

PHTHr§-IP-NEO-Ma'Nl-^. J [Qr. 09 ,Vt.s, phthi- 

PimiTs-lP-NEO'MQ-Ny, > sis, and irw5|ua, the 
breath.] {iM.) Puintonary consumption. 

HungliMon. 

PHTUf'SJf? (thi'sis or tj'sis) [thl'sis, B. W. F. Ja. 
K» Wr . ; tl'sis, Bm . ; this' is, J^.], n. [L., from Gr. 
(pOtffti, to waste away.] {Med.) Progres- 
sive emaciation of every part of the body ; — 
pulmonary consumption. Dungiison. 

PIITH6N-Gr)M'?:-TeilL (thiSng-g«in'o-tor), w. [Gr. 
^doyyd, the voice, and fiirpov, a measure.] A 
measure of vocal sounds. Smart . ; 


PHY'CO-MA-T^R, n. [Gr. (iivjcog, sea- weed, and 
liijrtfOf mother.] {Bot.) The gelatinous sub- 
stance in which the sporules of algaceous plants 
first vegetate. Branch. 

PHY-LAC'TjpR, n. A phylactery. Sandys. 

PIIY-LAC'TljlRED (fa-lak'tcrd], a. Wearing phy- 
lacteries ; dressed like the Pharisees. Greeii. 

PHYL-AC-TER'1C, \ Relating to phylac- 

PHit’L-AC-TER'I-CAL, ) teries. [e.] L. Addison. 

PHY-LAC'TjpR-Y, M. [Gr. fbv/.aKr)ipiov ; (pu2,&ff(ru)^ 
to guard; V.' pkylacteriumi It. f,lcUeria\ Sp. 
Jilncteria\ Vt. phylactt;te.] 

1. {A/it.) An amulet ; a charm. And?-eics. 

2. Among the Jews, a strip of parchment in- 
scribed with some passage of Scripture, worn on 
the forehead, nearly between the eyes, or on the 
left arm near the heart, to remind the wearer to 
fulfil the law with the head and the heart. Kitto. 

3. A case in which the early Christians en- 
closed the relies of their dead. Lond. Ency. 

PHY 'LARCH, n. [Gr. <f>vXap)(^os I a tribe, a 
division of the Grecian army, and wo^o), to com- 
mand ; L. p/i ylarchus ; F r. ph ylarqne. | ( Greet an 
Ant.) The prefect of a tribe . — a commander 
of cavalry. W. Smith. 

PHY'LARjCH-Y, n. [Gr. <pvXap^ia,1 The state or 
the office of *a phylarch. Wright. 

PHYLB, n. [Gr. 0u^>/.] A tribe in Athens. Smart. 

PHYL-lAjm* thus, n, [Gr. ^iXXov, a leaf, and Mog, 
a ’flowrer.] {BoL) A genus of plants having flow- 
ers growing on the edges of the leaves. Lotidon. 

PH'Jl’L'LIS, V. a. [Phyllis, a mistress in YirgiTs 
Eclogues.] To cedebrate or couit by amatory 
verses. “ Phylhsing the fair.” [e.] Garth. 

PH'S'L'LITE, n. [Gr. ipMop, a leaf, and XiBog, a 
stone.] (Mm.) A mineral occurring in small 
shining scales or plates ; otti elite. Dana. 

PHYlrLO' BI-tfM, n . ; pi. phyzlodja. [Gr. 06A- 
Xo\, a leaf, and tJSog, form.] (Bot.) A leaf con- 
sisting of a dilated petiole which takes the 
place of a true blade. Gray. 

PBfh'hOVE, n. See PHYLLODitTM. Smart. 

PIIYL-l6pH'A-GAN, n. [Gr. 4>mov, a leaf, and 
(pdyca, to eat.] {Zo d.) One of a tribe of marsu- 
pial animals which includes the phalangers • 
one of the family of beetles which feed on the 
leaves of plants ; a chafer. Brands. 

PHYL-LOPH'Q-ROO'S, a. [Gr. (paXov, a leaf, and 
to bear.] Bearing leaves. P, Cyc. 

PHYLrLdP 'g-Bji, 71. pi. [Gr. 0i}X?.ov, a leaf, and 
"irdbg, troHeg, a foot.] {Zool.) An order of crusta- 
ceans having feet of a flattened leaf-like form, 

Bcdf'd. 

PI11?L'LQ-P5D, n. (ZoGl) One of the Phyllopoda. 

Braude. 

PHtL-LQ-SO'MA, n. [Gr. <^idXov, a leaf, and 
tile body.] {Zool.) A family of crusta- 
ceans, noted for their rounded shape, the trans- 
parency of their teguments, and for having the 
carapaco large, lamellar, and extended like a 
leaf horizontally above the base of the antennse 
and a part of tlic thorax ; glass-crab. E^ig. Cyc. 

PHtXi'LQ-STOME, n. [Gr. <pOXXov, a leaf, and 
artfxa, the mouth ; Fr. phyllosto7ne.] {Zoal.) 
One of a family of bats, found in warm cli- 
mates, having the nasal disk expanded into a 
distinct leaf ; leaf-nosed bat. Bratide, 

PH'S’t-LO-TAx'jS, } [Or. #Uov, a leaf, and 

PIltL-LQ-TAX'Y. ' an arranging.] {Bot.) 
The arrangement of leaves on the stem. Gray. 

PHf S'A-iJS, n. [Gr. ^viraXlg.'] 

1. (Bot.) A genus of plants having the fruit 
enclosed in a calyx ; winter cherry. Loudon. 

2, (Zolflr) A floating, compound, AlMffL 
heterogeneous Aoalcphan > Fortu- 

gueso man-of-war. Agassiz. 

n. [Gr. to 

blow,* to swell, and xf&op, a stone,] 

{Mm ) A coarse and nearly opaque | 
variety of topaz which intumesces * iff fr|J| 
when heated ; - called also p£0- ^ 

physahte. Jjct7ta. 


PHYS~Co'J\ri-.g, n. [Gr. (phoKYj, the stomach and 
l.irge intestine.] A large tumor in the 

abdomen, that is neither fluctuating nor sono- 
rous. DungUson. 

''’7.:: n. [L., from Gr. (pvorjjrfip; ^uo-dw, to 

1. {Zofd.) The cachalot, or sperm whale.BaiVtf. 

2. A kind of filtering machine* Francis. 


PH^^-J-AN'THRO-PV, n. _ [Gr. nature, and 
man.] The philosophy of human life, 
or the doctrine of the constitution and diseases 
of man, and the remedies. Wright. 

PHV§'}C (fiz'iic), n. [See Physics.] 

1. The art of healing diseases and preserving 
health ; the science of medicine. Locke. 

2- A medicine or medicines ; a drug. Dry den. 

Physic, lor the most part, is nothing else but the substitute 
for exercise and temperance, Adth'-on. 

3. A purging medicine ; a cathartic. Abbot, 


PHY§TC (fiz'ik), i\ a. [i. physickep ; jt?/?. phys- 
icking, physicked.] To give physic to; to 
purge : — to cure ; to heal. Shak 

PlIV§'l-CAL (fSz'e-kal), a. [Gr. ^uffticds; L. pJiysi^ 
cus; It. ; Fr. phiszque.] 

1. Pertaining to physics, to nature, to natural 
productions, or to natural philosophy ; natural; 
bodily ; corporeal ; — opposed to moT'al. 

As to physical causes, I am Inclined to doubt altogether of 
their operation in this particular; nor do I tliink that men 
ovyeany thing of then temper or genius to the air, food, iir 
climate Jiacon. 

1 call thxit physical certainty which doth depend upon the 
evidence of sense. - Wilkins. 

2. External; — opposed to chemical. “The 
physical characteis of a mineral.” Wright. 

3. Pertaining to physic, or the art of healing; 
medical. “ A pXiysical treatise.” Johnson. 

4. Used as medicine; medicinal: — cathar- 
tic ; purgative. “ Physical herbs.” North. 

6 , Like physic. A. physical taste.” Johnson. 

Physical education, educarion for giving strength, 
health, and vigor to the bodily organs and powers. — 
Physical jrcoffruphy. See GEOGRAPHY. — Physical 
lecer, a real or actual lever ; a lever having size, 
thickness, and W'cigjit ; — opposed to mathcmatirMl 
leoer. — Physical scimce, a term applied to the science 
of inorganic bodies. Brands. 

PH'^^'I-CAL-LY, ad. 1. In a physical manner ; 
by natural operation ; naturallv. Locke. 

2. By means of medicine, [e.] Chey7ie. 

PHt§'l-CAL-NJBsS, n. State of being physical. 

Scott. 

PIiy-§l''CIAN (fp-zisli'an), n. One who professes 
or pt^actises medicine, or the healing art; a 
doctor. 


Syn. — In this country, the professions or duties 
of a physician and surifcon are commonly united m 
the same person ; but m England they are commonly 
separate ; and in that country, a surffetm docs not 
take the title of doctor. In England, an apothecary 
not only dispenses medicine, but also often prescribes it. 

PIIY^'I-CIst,^. One versed in physics. BiUwiatt. 

His opiuions were not universally received by phy^ieiip. 

n. (Bot.) A plant of the genus 
Jotropha, the seeds of which are violently emetic 
and drastic, and in large doses energetic poi- 
sons ; Jatropha curcas. Eoig. Cyc. 

Plft§'l-CQ-.L69'1C, n. Logic illustrated by phys- 
ics. Smart, 


PH1^S-T-CQ-L6$1'J-0AL, a. Pertaining to physi- 
co-logic. Swift. 

PHt§'l-C9-MATII-jg;-MAT'{CS, n. pi. Mixed 
mathematics. Crahb 

Pnt§'l-CO-Tn ?:-6L'0-9Y, n. Natural thoologj . 
or theology enforced or illustrated by natural 
philosophy, Denham. 

PH’f^'JCS, n, [Gr. (ftvanc^; (jyOffig, nature ; (fibta, 
to bring forth ; L. physica ; It. ^ Sp.^^sica ; Fr. 
physique."] The science of nature ; natural phi- 
losophy that department of science which 
has for its subject all things that exist inde- 
pehdently of the mind's conception of them, and 
thus standing distinct from metaphysics, or the 
science which has for its subject the notions 
that exist in the mind only. Warton. 

Pn1f'§-I-6G'NQ-M®R, n. One skilled in physiog- 
nomy ; a physiognomist, [r.] Psacham. 
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PH^§-J-QG-N0M ^C^ ? [Gr. (jjvctoyvoifjiovtK6s ; 

PH1?§*J-QG-n 6M'I-CAL, ) It. ^ Sp. ^sonomtco ; 
Fr. phj/stomiomontqtieJ] Pertaining to physiog- 
nomy or physiognomies. Browne* 

PHi^§-I-OG-NUxM'ICS, n. pi. 1. Physiognomy. 

Chambers, 

2. iJ^Xed.) Signs in the countenance by which 
physicians judge of the state of a patient* 

PII^’§-t-6G^NO-MJST, n. [Fr. phi/siognomoniste.'\ 
One who is Versed in physiognomy. Dryden. 

PH^§-I-OG'NO-MIze, V. a. To practise physiog- 
nomy upon.' Sotdhey. 

fPIIYS-I-OG-NO-MON'iC, a. Physiognomic, 

PH'?§-i-OG'NO-MY [fiz-e-5g'no-nie, S. P. J. E. F. 
K. Sm. R. (h ; fizh'e-Sg-no-me, IV. ; fiz-e-5"'no- 
lae or ftz-e-6n^o-me, jh.], n. [Gr. fvfftoyvwjjiovia ; 

nature, and yviitfuav^ an examiner, ajudge ; 
ytyv<jicrK(j}f to know ; It. <§' Sj*. Jisonotnia ; Fr. 
pkysiognotnonie.] 

1. The art of discovering the temper and 

character by the outward appearance, especially 
by the features of the face. ^ Bacon. 

2. Particular cast or expression of the face ; 
appearance ; countenance ; face. 

The end of portraits consists in expressing the true tem- 
per of those persons 'W’hich it represents, and to make known 
their jpApsJOflrnoirty, ‘ Bnjden. 

“There is a prevailing mispronunciation of 
tins word, by leaving out the as if the word were 
Preiicli. If this arises from ignoiance of the common 
rules of spelling, it may be observed that g is always 
pronounced before n when it is not in the same syl- 
lable ; as, sig-mfy^ indig-idty, dec. ; but if atfectation 
be the cause of this error, Dr. Young’s ‘ Love of 
Fame * will be the best cure for it.’* Walker. 

PH'Sr§-l-6G'NQ-TYPE, n. [Gr. phys- 

iognomy, and r^xof, a print, a sketch.] A. ma- 
chine for taking easts and imprints of human 
faces or countenances. Observer. 

PH'5’§-I-5g'Q-NY, n. [Gr. ipb(rtSi nature, and y6voi, 
yivos, birth.] The birth of nature. Coleridge. 

PH'?§-I-Q-GEAph'I-OAL, a. Pertaining to phys- 
iography* Wright. 

PH'^§-I-5g'RA-PHY, n. [Gr. nature, and 
ypdijxay to write, to draw j Fr. physiographic.^ A 
description of nature. Coleridge. 

[[ PII'?§»-1-6l'0-^5R, n. A physiologist. Aubrey. 

f{ PII1?^-J-Q-L0^'JG, ? ( 35 ^ physiologicns; 

II Pfl?’§-f-0-L0<;^'I-CAL, S It. ^ Sp./am^tco ; Fr. 
ph ysiologique.] Pertaining to physiology. *S^<» 2 oa?Tf. 

Physt&logieal botany^ a science the object of wiiieli 
Is to explain the way in which plants live, grow, and 
perform their various operations, as well as the form 
and structure of the organs of plants, by which their 
operations are performed. Gray. 

II PH’i?§-{-9-L59'J-OAL-LY, ad. In a physiologi- 
cal manner ; according to physiology. Gent. Mag. 

j| PIlY§-f-dL'0-§iST, n, [Fr. physhlogisie.] One 
who is versed in, or who treats of, physiology. 

II pri1?s-|-dL'o-<?y S. P.J. E. F.Ja. 

ic. Nwft. ; ft/jl-f-sro-jo, /F".], /l. IQr. (pvffioloyia I 
(pturtSf nature, and ‘?.6yos, a discourse ; L. ^hysi- 
ologia% It. ^ Sp.Jlsiologia ; Fr. physiologie.] 

1. The science of nature ; physics, GktnHU. 

2. The science of life, or of the phenomena 

of living bodies, or of natural org.iiiizatious : 
— the science which treats of the functions of 
animals and vegetables. Pr. D. Oliver. 

Vegetable physiology^ that department of physiologi- 
cal boiduiy which treats of tlio way m winch plants 
live, grew, and perform their various ofieratiuns. Chray^ 
Physiology and physics were formerly consid- 
ered «s synonymous. The former now denotes the 
laws oC organized bodies. The latter of unorganized. 
Tlie former is distinguished into animal and vegeta- 
ble^ Both imply the necessity of nature as opposed 
to liberty of intelligence, and neither can be properly 
applied) to mind. Fleming, 

P^iy-SIQ,UE* n. [Fr.] Structure of the 

body. 

PIlf's'Q-CELE, n, [Gr, 0t»r^<o, to blow or puff, 
ina xjjAiy, a tumor.y (Med.) An emphysematous 
tumor of the scrotum; probably a case of intes- 
tinal hernia, containing much datus. Dmglism, 

PUf'S'O-GRADE, n, [Or. to blow or puff, 
and t. gradior, to go.] (Zo/Jl.) One of a tribe 
of Acalephans which swim by means of air- 
bladders ; physalis, <fec* Brm^. 


t PHl^^'Y, n. A fusee. Locke. 

PIIY-TfiL'^-PHAS, n. [Gr. ^vt6v, a plant, and 
iiftpasf an elephant, ivory,] {Bot.) A genus of 
trees found in South America, bearing hard, 
white seed's, about as large as^ a pigeon^s egg, 
and of an oblong, ovate, triangular shape, 
which, under the "name of vegetable ivory y are 
manufactured into buttons, knobs, toys, &c. 

Eng. Cyc. 

FHY-TBU'M.ay n. [L., from Gr. 0£Frfu/i«, a plant 
used as an aphrodisiac.] (JBo^.) A genus of de- 
ciduous, herbaceous plants ; sampion. Eng, Cyc. 

PHY-TlPH'A-GAN, n. A cetacean. SmaH, 

PHY-TiV'O-ROfJS, a. [Gr. a plant, and L. 

007 * 0 , to devour.] Feeding on plants ; phytopha- 
gous ; gramnivoious. Ray. 

PIIY-TO-GH£m'IS-TRY, n. [Gr. ^wrdv, a plant, 
and iEng. chemistry^ The chemistry of plants ; 
vegetable chemistry. Philos. Mag. 

PlIY-TO€H'l-MY, n. [Gr. tpvrSu, a plant, and Fr. 
cliimie, chemistry.] Fhyto-chemistry. Wi'igkt. 

PHY-T59'5-NY, n. [Gr. tpordv, a plant, and 
ylvoit race.] * The doctrine of the generation of 
plants. W'i'ight. 

PHY-TO-9?-OG'RA-PHY, n. [Gr. 0urd»», a plant, 
and Eng. geography. 1 The geography of plants. 

PHY-TO-GRAPH'I-CAL, a. Pertaining to phy- 
tography. Wright. 

PHY-TOG'RA-PHY, n. [Gr. 0urdv, a plant, and 
yp6(poiy to \vrite ;* It. ^ Sp. Utogrcifia ; Fr. phy- 
tographie.l That department of botany which 
includes the description of plants. Hensloio. 


IPf.n. 

/ Spp 


(pvrlvy a T^lant, and It. 


PIIY-TQ-LAC'CA, [Gr. . , . . 

lacca, lac.] {Bot.) A genus of herbaceous 
plants, the fruit of which yields a red color like 
fac. — See Poke. Loudon. 

PHt'TO-LlTE, n. [Gr. p)r6v^ a plant, and 
a stone ; Fr. phytolithe.1 {Nat. Hist.) A petri- 
fied plant ; a fossil vegetable. Scudamore. 

PHY.TQ-Ll-TH6L'Q-9iIST, n. One who is skilled 
in, or who treats of, fossil plants. Craig. 

PHt-TO-Lr-THOL'O-GY, n. [Gr. <l>vr6v, a plant, 
XiOoiyh. stone, and ?6yoSi a discourse.] A treatise 
on fossil plants. Craig, 

PHY-TO-LOG^J-CAL, a. [Fr. phytotogique.l Re- 
lating to phytology, or to plants. Lyell. 

PHY-t6l'0-6Ist, n. [Fr. phytologiste.'\ One 
versed in’ phytology ; a botanist. Evelyn, 

PIIY-TOl'O-^Y, n. [Gr. a plant, and Idyoy, 
a* discourse ;'Fr.jp%?o«>^ic.] The doctrine or 
the science of plants, or a treatise on plants ; 
botany. Browne. 

PH'y^'TON, n. [Gr. 0i;rdv, a plant.] {Bot.) A name 
used to designate the pieces which by their 
repetition theoretically make up a plant, as a 
joint of stem with its leaf or pair of leaves. Gray. 

tPHt^TON-jSss, «. A pythoness. Todd. 

PH V-T5n'0-MY, n. [Gr. a plant, and v6poi, 
a'law.] Vegetable physiolo^. Park, 

PHY-TOPII'A-GOOs, a. [Gr. tpordv, a plant, and 
to eat.] Eating, or subsisting on, plants ; 
phytivorous. Brando. 

PRY-rdr-a^Ml'j^M, n. pi 
[Or. (pvTdv] a plant, and 
a cutting; HpvtOf to cut.] 

A sub-family of 
conirostral birds of the’order 
Passeres and family P'ringil- 
Udee ; plant-cutters. Gray. 

Birds of this family live 
upon vegetable food, ana cut off the plants which 
they select close to the root with their iioak, which is 
provided with a kind of tooth at its base. Baird. 

PHY.T5t'Q.mI$T, n. One skilled in phytotomy. 

FHY-T5T'9-My, n. [Gr. a plant, and 
to cut.] The dissection of plants. Wright, 

PHY-t6z;'9-6n, n- ; pi. [Gr. 

a plant, and an animal.] (J^ffl.) A term 
used by some naturalists as synonymous with 
'te, Brande. 

ndd. 



PhytotoniA angasU- 
roRtrifi. 


{PHnting.) 
See Pie. 


A confused mass of types. — . 

Adams, 


PttfZ, n. See Phiz. 


P{-A'BA, n. {Ich.) A fresh-water Brazilian fish, 
about the size of the minnow. Lond. Ency. 

t Pi'ACHE, n. A piazza or arcade. Coles. 

t Pi'A-CLE, n. [L. piaculum ; pio^ piare^ to expi- 
ate*.] An enormous crime. Bp. King. 

PI-AC'U-LAR, a. [L. piaculans ; Ft. piaculaire.'] 

1. That atones ; expiatory. Johnson. 

2. Requiring expiation. Bp. Story. 

3. Atrociously bad ; criminal. Bp. Hall. 

t PI-AO'y-LOtJS, a. Very bad ; piacular. Broione. 

Ppji MA'TERfJi. I'L.f tender mother.'] {Anat.) 
A* very delicate membrane which covers^ the 
brain, penetrates into its sinuous depressions, 
and envelops the cerebellum, the spinal prolon- 
gation, &c. Dunglison. 

Pi'A-NfiT, n. 1. The lesser woodpecker. Bailey. 

"2. The magpie. [Scot, and N. Eng.] Johnson. 

Pl-A'NIST [pc-A'nlHt, K. Sm. Wr. Maunder \ pl'si- 
nlst, Wb.]y n. [It. pianista\ Ft. pianiste.] A 
performer on the piano-forte. Gent. Mag. 

PFA'Nb. [It.] {M%ts.) Soft. Moore. 

PT-A'NO, or PJ-AN'O, n. [Fr.] A piano-forte. 

Pl-A'NO~FOR'Tjp, 07* P{-AN'0-POR'T5 {often 
pe-aii'o-fort) [pe-d^n«-fbr'te, E. Ja. R.\ p<?-a'no. 
fiir'tgt, K. Wr.; pe-dn'o-for'te, 6’.], n. ; pi, 
piano-poutes. [It. pia7iOf soft, from Jj.plaQius^ 
even, and^07*^e, strong, from L. jfo7*j{i5.] A mu- 
sical stringed instrument with keys. Todd. 

“ In the piano-forte the strings are put in vibra- 
tion by moans of small haniinors connected by levers 
with the key or linger-boaid.” Braude. 

Pi'A-RlST, 71. [L. pious.] {Eccl. Hist.) OxiQ 
of a religious older founded at Rome in the I7th 
century, bound by a special vow to devote them- 
solves to education. Brandt*. 

PJ-As'S^-VA, n. The footstalks of a species of 
South American palm {Aitalea fmiifora)^ ex- 
ported from Brazil, for making* brushes, and 
brooms ; — also called piavaha. Shnmonds. 

PpAS'T^lR, n. [It. 4* Sp. piastra ; Fr. piastre.] A 
silver coin of variable value, current in several 
countries. 

4 f 3 f=- “The Italian and Spanish piasters are the 
Italian and Spanish dollars.” Brandt, 

t PI-A'TION, n. [L.^toffo.] Expiation. GocA-er. 

PI-Az'ZA, n. ; pi. PIAZZAS. [It. piazza, a square ; 
Sp. plaza ; Fr. place.] {Arch.) An open place 
or square surrounded by ouildings : — a eoveied 
walk, or ambulatory, supported on one side by 
pillars or arches. BriUo9t. P. Cyc, 

PIb^BLE— pAb'BLE, n. A cant word for idle talk; 
tattle. “No tittle-tattle txot pihble-pabhle.''* Shak. 

PlB'CollN, n. \fN.pip,pih,a pipe, and com, a 
horn.] In Wales, a musical pipe with a horn 
at each end. Smart, 

pI'BRAgH (pj'brftk), n, A pibroch. Tytler. 


lar passion which the musician would excite or 
assuage, but especially, an air played on the 
bagpipe before the Highlanders, when they go 
out to battle. Jamieson, 

pIc, n, A Turkish cloth measure, varying from 
eighteen to twenty-eight inches, Simmofids. 

Pl'CA, w- [B.] 1, {Ornith.) A genus of passe- 
rine birds of the family Oorvidcc, including the 
magpie. YarreU. 

2. {Med,) An appetite for what is unfit for 
food, nallywelL 

8. {Printing.) A kind of type, larger than 
long primer, as in the following line : — 

A merry heart goes all the day. 

BmaU pka, a kind of type smaller than plea, as in 
the following line : — 

Sweet are tlie uses of adversity. 

Bonbls pica, two-hnss ptea, tmo Unss dtmhh pua, 
kinds of type used for titles, heads, Ar. Adam, 

4, ^Eeol) Fonnerly a table or directory of 
devotional servieca s an ordinal. Lond. Ency. 
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PICRIS 


prC‘-f-DOR', n. [Sp. a pike, a lance.] A 
riding-master, or a breaker of horses: — in a 
bull-hght, a horseman who expects to be the 
jS.rst to be attacked by the bull, and is armed 
with a spear to resist him. [Spain.] Qu. Rev. 

PlC'A-MAR, n. [L. pij:, picisy pitch, and amaruSj 
bitter.] The bitter principle of tar. Brande, 

PiC'ARD,«. {Eccl. Hist.) One of a sect of the fif- 
teenth century, who believed in the community 
of women, and went stark naked; — so named 
from Picardy a native of Flanders. Hook. 

PIC-A-r66n', n. [1^. picaroUf a rogue, a villain ; 
picaro^ knavish ; Fr. picorer^ to go marauding.] 
A robber or plunderer on the sea ; a pirate ; a 
privateer ; — also written piokeroon. 

Corsica and Majorca, in all wars, have been the nests of 
picaroons. 'Temple, 

PlC-A-YUNE^, «. [From the Carib. Schoolcraft.'] 
The name of the Spanish half real, a silver coin 
of the value of six and a quarter cents. [South- 
ern, U. S.] BaHbtt. 

t PiC'CA-DiL, n. A piccadilly. Bp. Corbet. 

pIc'OA-DIL-LY, n. [A dim. of It, picca^ a pike. 
Richardson . Old Fr. peccadilles. Cotgrare!\ 

1. A ruff or collar of points like spear-heads, 

worn in the time of James I. Watson. 

2. A street in London ; — so called from the 

article of dress of this name. Blount, 

PlC'CA^E, n. [Low L. piceagium\ Fr. piquet 
to prick, to perforate.] ( Old Eng. Law.) Mon- 
ey paid at fairs for leave to break the ground, to 
set up booths or stalls. KinswoHh, 

PlWCO-LQ, n. [It., litile.'l {Mus.) A small, 
shrill kind of fiute ; an octave flute. Dwight. 

PfCE, n. An E. Indian copper coin. C. P. Browti. 

Pic H'U-RlM— BEAN, n. An oblong, heavy seed 
obtained from a species of Lauras in Brazil, 
and other parts of South America ; also called 

sassafras-nut. Bra7ide. Simmonds. 

plQf-D.Mi n. pi. [L. picuSf a woodpecker.] 
{Ohiith.) A family of birds of the order Scan- 
soreSt including the sub-families Capitonmee, 
Picumnitm^ PicituSf Geeimna, Meiamrpinoiy 
Colaptincs, and Yuncinm\ woodpeckers. Gray, 

n, 

'pi, [See Pi- 
ero.®.] (Or- 
7iith.) A sub- 
family of birds 
of the order 
Scansorcs and 
family Piet- 
d(B; woodpeckers. Gray. 

PiCK, V. a, [A. S. pyean; Dnt. pikkm'^ Ger. 
picken, bicken; Dan. pikke; Sw. picka. — W. 
pigaw, — It. piecarCf to prick; Sp. picar, to 
piijck, to pick ; Fr. piqtier.} p. picked ; pp. 

PICKINTC, PICKED.] 

1. To strike with a pointed instrument ; to 
pierce. ** Pick an apple with a pin.” Bacon. 

2. To strike with a bill or beak ; to peck. 

The oyt that moekoth at his fathw, and dosplseth to obey 
hid mothur, the raviMiu of the valley shalL jncL it out. 

iVot». XXX. 17. 

3. To Open with a pointed instrument. 

Did you ever find 

That any art could the lock ? Jknhoan. 

4. To pull off or pluck with the fingers, or a 
pointed iustrumeut ; as, “ To pick berries.” 

5. To clean by separating that which adheres, 
by the teeth, fingers, or a pointed instrument. 

Hope is a pleasant premeditation of enjoyment? aa when 
a doj$ expects tiU hi« master has done picking a bone. More. 

6. To choose ; to select ; to cull. 

This much he maybe able to pfcirout and willing to trans- 
lor into his new history. Sunff* 

Deop through a miry lane she picked her way. Gay. 

7. To take with the fingers or a pointed in- 
strument ; — followed by vp. 

The tkooms ha $)icked vp under an oak. Zoche. 
B, To seek industriously j to take up ; to be- 
gin. ** To jotcA a quarrel.” Bacon. 

9. To take something out of, with the fingers, 
or with a pointed instrument. 

The other night I ftiU asleep here, and had my pocket 
pkked. Skak. 

10. fTo pitch, ** I could pick my lanoe.”S4o^, 
To pick a hdU in owe’a eoat, to find fault with one. 



Picus major. 


Johnson. — To pick a thank, to do some mean or servile 
act for the sake of gaming Uvui, Naninjrton , — 'I'o 
pick III, {Paint.) to restoie .iiiv unevexmess xii a picture 
byinailving with streaks or dots with a point or a 
pointed brush. 

PICK, V. 71, 1. To eat slowly or by morsels ; to 
nibble. Dry den, 

2. To do any thing nicely, or with great at- 
tention to small mutters. Dryden. 

PICK, n, [Dut. pik. — Fr. pique^ 

1. A sharp-pointed tool for digging or remov- 
ing any thing in small quantities. 

What the miners call chert and wherm ... is so hard that 
the pxeks will not touch it. Woodwai d. 

2. A fork. “ He eats withjpfeX:s.” Beau. % FI. 

3. The sharp point, or pike, in the centre of a 

buckler. Beau, FI. 

4. t A grudge; a pique. Todd. 

5. Choice; selection; as, “To have one’s 
pick' * 

6. A spot on cards. “ The diamonds are cer- 
tainly called picks in the North of Eng.” Todd. 

7. {Printing.) Foul matter collected on types 
so as to clog up the face of them. Adams, 

pIck'A-NIN-NY, n. [Probably itompicade mTio, 
pequeno ninOy little infant. Boucher, — Proba- 
bly of African origin. Ba7'tleU. — From the Ca- 
rib. Schoolcraft.l A half-caste child ; — a negro 
or colored infant. [Southern, U. S.] Schooht'qft. 

PiCK'A-PACK, ad. In the manner of a pack ; 
pickback, [Low.] L'Estrange. 

t pIoK'AR-DIl, n, A piccadilly, B. Jonson. 

PIcK'AXE (pTk'aks), w. A tool with a sharp 
point and a handle like that of an axe, for dig- 
ging or breaking hard earth, stones, &c. MiUon, 

PICK' BACK, ad. Pickapack. [Low.] Hudibras, 

PiCK'JgD, 1. Pointed; sharp ; peaked. 

2. Spruce ; smartly or foppishly dressed. Shak. 

PICKED (pikt), p, a. Selected j culled ; collected. 

Picked-up dinner, a dinner made up of the fiagments 
remaining flom former meals. [Colloquial.] Banlctt, 

PiCK'jpD-NfiSS, n, L The state of being pointed, 

2, Spruoeness ; foppery. B. 

t PJ C-KEEB', V, n, [Fr. picorer.l 

L To pillage ; to rob. Ainsworth. 

2. To skirmish, as soldiers. Lovelace. 

fPlC-KEER'JglR, n. One who pillages. Cleaveland, 

PiCK'jpR, n, 1. One who picks. M(yrtim&i\ 

2. An instrument to pick with ; a pickaxe. 

With, an iron picker clear tlio earth. Mortimer. 

pIcK' pR— b£nd, n, A piece of buffalo hide, lined, 
but not tanned or otnerwise dressed, used by 
weavers, Sbnmonds. 

PICK'?R-J:l, n. [Bim. otpike^ A fresh- 
water pike ; Esox luems, TarreU, 

PlCK'pR-5L-WEED, n. An aquatic plant, fan- 
cied to breed pickerels. Walton. 

PlCK'?;R-lD§iE, n. A tumor on the back of cattle ; 
a wornal. Loudrni. 

pIck-^-r66n', n. See Picakoon. Crdbh, 

pTck-9-r66n', V, n. (Mil.) To skirmish before 
the main battle begins ; to pickcer. Crabb, 

pICK'|:R-Y, or pIk'A-EY, n. [Fr. picorer, to rob.] 
Rapine :* — petty theftl [Scotland.] Jamieson. 

PICK'^T, n. [It. picchetto ; Sp. piquets ; Fr. pi- 
quet^ 

1. {Fort^ A stake used in laying out ground, 

to mark the bounds and angles. Brande. 

2. A narrow, pointed board, used in making 

fences. Wright. 

3. {Mil.) A detachment of troops forming a 

chain of outposts to secure the camp from any 
surprise from the enemy, and to keep recon- 
noitring parties at a distance; — also called 
outlying picket. Glos. of MU, Terms, 

4. A game at cards. — See Piquet. Wriaht, 

5. A punishment which consists in making 

the offender stand with one foot on a pointed 
stake. London Bney. 

iTUyinff pieket, (Ml.) a detachment remaining in 
camp ftiUy ^uippM, ready to turn out on arty alarm. 

Glos. cfMU, Terms. 

PiCK'ipT, v.a. p. picketed; pp. picketing, 

PICKETED.] 


1. To fortify or enclose with pickets. Wright, 

2. To fasten to a picket. Moore. 

3. To punish by compelling to stand with 

one foot on a pointed stake- Wright. 

PICK 'ET— FENCE, n. A fence made of narrow 
pointed boards. Chamberlain. 

PlCK-jpT-TEE', n. {Bot.) A fine, variegated spe- 
cies of carnation ; picotee. Crabb. 

pIck'JNG, n, 1. The act of one "who picks; the 
act of culling ; selection ; a gleaning. 

2. pi. That which is left ; refuse. Clarke. 

3. pi. Pounded oyster-shells used for making 

walks. Shjijnonds. 

PiC'KLE (plk'kl), 7t. [Dut. pekel ; Ger.ptikel. — 
Gael, piccal; It. picil. — From Bcmkeien^ who 
invented the art ot pickling herrings. Pennant. 
— Perhaps from Fr. piquer, to pierce, to be 
pungent. Skinner.) 

1. Any kind of salt or acid liquor in which 

flesh or vegetables are preserved. “ The best 
pickle for a walnut.” Addison. 

Some fish are . . . split, and kept in jncUe. Careio, 

2. A vegetable or substance pickled : — any 

thing preserved in pickle. Johnson. 

3* Sorry plight or condition. “ How cain’st 
thou in this pickle ? ” S/iak, 

4. An enclosuie. [Local, Eng.] SeePicLE. 

To have a rod in pickle, to have a flogging prepared 

for one. . BaHlett. 

PIC'KLE, V. a. [i. PICKLED ; pp. PICKLING, PIC- 
kledJ 

1. To preserve in pickle. Dryden. 

2. To season or imbue highly with ainr thing 

bad. A. pickled rogue.'* Joh7iso7i. 

PiC^KLE, a. Malicious ; spiteful. “ Superlative- 
ly picAfe and unruly.” [r.] Capt. Graydon. 

PIC'KLE— HfeR'RlNG, n. A merry-andrew; a 
zany; a buffoon. Shak. 

PICK 'LOCK, n. 1. An instrument for picking 
locks. “ The very picklock that opens the way 
into all cabinets.” L'Estra7ige. 

2. A person who picks locks. Bp. Taytor. 

t pIcK'p£N-NY, n. A sharper; a skinflint. More, 

PlCK'-POCK-lpT, n. One who picks, or steals 
from, the pocket of another. Bentley. 

pIck'-POCK-^JT, a. Privately stealing. South. 

pIck'PURSE, n. One who steals from the purse, 
or the purse itself, of another. Swift, Shak. 

PiCK'SY, n. A fairy ; a pixy. Gent. Mag. 

pIgK'THANK, n. An officious person studious to 

t ain favor, or occasions for obtaining thanks ; a 
atterer ; parasite, “ pickiha7iks.** Shak. 

PICK't66tH, n, A toothpick, [r.] Swift, 

pICK-WIck'I-AN, a. Pertaining to Pickwick, one 
of the characters in the “ Pickwick Papers ” by 
Charles Dickens. [Colloquial or ludicrous.] 
Pickwickian sense, a merely technical or constructive 
sense. ** Lawyers and politicians daily abuse each 
other in a Pickwickian sense.'^'* Bowditeh, 

pIc'LE (pik'kl), n. [From iX.piceolOi little. Gow- 
From L. pictatium, a scrap. Spelman.) 
(Old Eng. Law.) A small parcel of land en- 
closed with a hedge ; a little close ; —also writ- 
ten pycle, pighteli pmgle, and pickle. Cowell. 

pIc'nIc, n, [Fr. piqw-niqi$e.] 

1. An assembly ox entertainment in which the 
table is supplied from the contributions of those 
who attend ; — commonly held in the open air. 

Picnic, an assembly of young people of both sexes at a 
tavern, -where every one pays his club. Widegren, irSK 

2. A small, sweet, fancy biscuit. Simmonds, 
p/'CO (ps'k«), n. [Sp.] Peak; point. Bentley. 

pIc-O-TEE', n. {Bot.) A carnation having petals 
notched at the edges and spotted. SmaH, 

PIc-g-TlJsrE\n, [Fr, picotin,} A ^eck. Surenm. 

PlO'RfNB, n. (Chem.) A bitter substance pro- 
cured from Digitalis purpurea^ and said to be 
identical with aigitaUne, Hohlyn, 

PlO'RISt n. [L., from Gr. mtephy a bitter plant 
resembling lettuce; vtnpdfy bitter.] (Bot.) A 
genus of plants of the order Composite; ox- 
tongue. Bny. Cyo, 
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PIEDNESS 


prC-ItO-LljGH'5-NINE, n. [Gr. wtKptfj, bitttr, anct 
X£ix^vt a lichen.] (O/iem.) A bitter principle 
contained in a species or lichen (Vanolaria 
amara) ; variolarine. Thomson. 

PlC'RQL-iTE, w. [Gr. bitter, and A/Sof, a 

stone.] {Mm,) A dark-green fibrous variety of 
serpentine. Dana, 

PiC'RQ-MBL, n. [Gr. bitter, and honey.] 
{Chenu) A colorless, soft, sweetish-bitter sub- 
stance, forming part of the bile. Dunglison. 

PlC-RO-PHAR'MA-cg-LiTE, n. [Gr. trtjcpds, bit- 
ter, 0Qppa«)i/, po’ison, and AfOos, a stone.] ^ {Min,) 
A native arseniate of lime and magnesia, from 
Kiechelsdorf, in Hessia. ande, 

PiC'RQ-PHi^LL, n, [Gr* viKpdSf bitter, and 
a leaf.] {Min.) A greenish-gray, foliated, fibrous 
variety of serpentine. Dana. 

PlC-RO-PH^E'LlTE, or PIC-ROPH'yL-LlTE (13n 
n, [CJr. bitter, and (pOXXov, a leaf.] 

A species of serpentine, in dark-green foliated 
masses. Brands, 

PIC'ROS-MInE, n. [Gr. mKp6g, bitter, and 
an o‘dor.] {Min,) A greenish-white variety of 
serpentine. Dana, 

P1C-RQ-T6x'|NE, [Gr. -aiKobg^ bitter, and ro^t^ 
poison.] {Chem.) The bitter and poisonous 
principle of the East Indian plant Cocculus In- 
dicuSf or Plunkenetii. Mohlgn. 

pICT, n, [L. Rictus ; ^ingo^ pictits, to paint.] A 
painted person ; — particularly one of a tribe of 
Scythians or Germans, who anciently settled in 
Scotland, and who painted their bodies. Lee, 

PlCT'JSH, a. Relating to the Piets. Ed, Rev, 

pIC'TOR, n. [L., a painter. 1 {Astron,) A south- 
ern constellation. ilwirf. 

P{C-To'Rl-AL, a. [L. pictoriiis ; pietor^ a paint- 
er.] Pertaining to pictures or to painters; 
illustrated by pictures. Broimie. 

P1C-T6'R|-AIi-LY, ad. In a pictorial manner; 
by picture*s. * Obsei’ver. 

PIC-T6r'JO, > 05 ^ Illustrated by pictures ; pic- 

P1C-T5r' 1-OAL, ) torial. [n.] Ma%maer„ 

PlCT^y-RA-BLE (pTtkt'yu-rgi-bl), a. That may be 
pictured’ or painted- * Coleridge, 

PiCT'y-RAL (ptkt'yv-r^il), a. Relating to, or rep- 
resented' by, pictures. For, Qu. Rev, 

pIct'IT-R>J.L, n, A representation, [r.] Spenser, 

PiCT'yRB (ptkt'yifr, 24), n, [L. pictura ; pingo^ 
pictusy to paint; It, pittura\ Sp.jjfntoa; Fr. 
peinture.1 

X. A representation or likeness in colors * a 
painting; a drawing. 

Reant!f\il when ilrat 

The npproiniut'o picture^ iietili fioiii Titiau'ti linnd, 

Uraoed the refbutury. H^ordmorth. 

2. The science or the art of painting, [r.] 

Whoaoever loves not picti/re is ixyurlous to truth and all 

the wisdom of poetry. B, Jomotu 

3. Any representation, resemblance, or like- 
ness ; a semblance. 

Youehaafe this piciure of thy soul to see, Druden. 

Syn.— Picture is any drawing-t or a likeufsi>, made 
by an artist iit painting, in tapestry, mosaic, See, ; a 
paintinjg' ia that which is produced by a painter ; a 
pnnty a copy of a painting printed ; an ensrramnff, that 
which is produced by an engraver. A beautiful pict- 
ure j an excellent likeness ; a good painting ; an en- 
graving on capper, from which a number of prints 
were taken. — dee Modei*. 

PlCT^yRB (pSkt^y^r), V. [». PIOTUURD; pp, 
PICTURINO, P10TUREX>.] 

1. To represent by painting; to form an 
image or likeness of; to paint; to delineate. 

1 have not goen him ao pictured, 

% To cover or adorn with pictures. 


lyed Fancy, hovering o’er, 

from her pvstured um 

Thought# that breathe and worda that bum. 


Cfrmf, 


prCT'yRE-BOOK C-bfik), n, A book for children, 
containing pictfuros. Smmmds. 

PlCT'yRB-OLiAN-^iR, ». A restorer of the 
brightness of colors, &c., in oil paintings ; pict- 
ure-restorer. Simmonds, 

PlCT'yRR-PRAME, n, A frame for a picture. 

The old Italian picPiire^:fHtnms are models of tanfr and 
propriety. PairhoU, 


PlOT'yRE-GAL'L?R-Y, n, A place for hanging 
or exhibiting pictures. Simmonds. 

PlCT'URE— LIKE, a. Like a picture. Shak. 

PlOT'yR-J@R, n. A painter ; a maker of pictures. 

PICT'URE-Rje-STOR'^R, n. Picture-cleaner. 

PICT'ljRE— ROD, n, A kind of brass tubing, for 
affixing to the tops of walls in a room, to sus- 
pend pictures from. Simmonds, 

PICT-y-RfiSQ.UE' (pIkt-yu-ieskO, a. [It.^^^^ore5- 
co ; pittiira, a picture ; Sp. pintoresco ; Fr, pit- 
toresqti£,'\ Havmg that kind of beauty which 
is agreeable in a picture ; striking the mind with 
great power or pleasure, by the grouping or 
disposition of objects of vision, or by painting 
to the imagination any circumstance or e\ ent 
with the liveliness of nature ; giving vivid im- 
pressions of nature or reality ; graphic. “ A 
picturesque lep resen tation.” Johnson. “ Pict- 
uresque personifications,” 

('.nwntfv. . . . iiictm , „ 

Gi ay^ l/SS. 



Bicumug minutlBsimua. 


Anglesey, a tract of plain country,. . .pictm&que only 
trom the mow it has of Caornarvonblure. Giay, l/SS. 

“ Picturesque is a word applied to every object, 
and every kind of scenery, which has been, or miplit 
be, represented with good eflTect m painting. . . . The 
two qualities of roughness and of sudden variation, 
joined to that of iiicgulanty, are the most elficient 
causes of the pictureaque,'^ Price. 

PlCT-y-RllSCiUE', n. A picturesque assemblage, 
in general; picturesqueness. Brande. 

PlCT-y-RfisaUE'^LY (pikt-u-rSsk'le), ad. In a 
picturesque manner. Hamilton, 

PlCT-U-RfisaUE'N^SS, n. The state or the qnal- 
i'y of being picturesque. Pnee. 

PiCT'y-RlNG, n. Act of one who pictures ; — a 
picture. South, 

PlCT'y-RlZE, V. a. To adorn or to represent by 
pictures, [r.] Be, Rev. 

PlC'UL, n. A weight varying in different Orien- 
tal' countries. — See Peoul. Malcom. 

PlO'y-LfiT, n. {Omith.) A bird of the sub-fam- 
ily 'Picwmwice. Gray, 

n. pi. 

[See PioiDJE.] {Or- 
nith.) A sub-family of 
birds of the order 
Scansores and family 
Picidaii piculcts. Gmy, 

PiD'DLB (ptd'dl), V. n, 

[From It. piceolot small, or from Fr. petite little. 
Skinner. — Dim. of W. hreyta^ to eat. Lye, — 
See Peddle.] p. piddled; pp. piddling, 

PIDDLED.] 

1. To attend to small parts rather than the 

main ; to trifle, [r.] Beau. § P'1, 

2. To pick at table ; to feed squeamishly, [r.] 

Content with little, I enu pidtllc hero 

On broccoli and mutton round the year. Pope, 

3. l o make water ; to urinate. Smart. 

pId^DL^R, n. One who piddles. Johnson, 

pJb'DLlNG, p, a. Busy about trifles ; trifling. 

PIE (pi), n. [From A. S. hyvqan^ to build, as of 
paste. Skinner, — Perhaps from paste., Fr. puts, 
Richardson, — W. pi^ 

1. Crust or paste baked with something in it. 

2. {Privfing.) A confused mass of types; 

typos mingled ; — also written pi. Smart, 

PIE, V, a, {Printing.) To mingle indiscriminate- 
ly, as types ; — also written pi, Deake. 

PIE, n. [L.j?m(3!,] 1. {Omith.) A party-colored 
bird of the genus Pica ; a magpie. 

And chattering piee In dismal discords sung. Shak, 

2. A chattering tell-tale. Chaucer, 

PfE, n* [Supposed to be from Gr. a tablet, 
an index or register, or to be so called because 
vied or of various colors, red, white, and black. 

A Roman Catholi.c book in which was 
ordained the manner of saying and solemnising 
the offices of the church ; — written also pye, P'ox. 

By eoek and pis, by God and tiie pie, or Roman 
Catiiolie service-book. Shnk, 

pIe'ii.'Ild, a. [From /»>, a bird.] Of various 
colors ; diversified in color. “ A pielmld horse.** 
Spectator, ** A piebald Hvery of coarse patches.** 
iMche, 


PIECE (pes), n, [It. pezzo ; Sp. pieza ; Fr. pi^ceT^ 

1. A part; a portion ; a fragment. piece 
of bread.’* Pros, vi. 26. “ A piece of new cloth.’* 
Matt. ix. 16. A. piece of ground.” Luke xiv. 18. 

2. A com ; a bit of money. Gen, xxxvii. 28. 

.Arr’ Rn 1''*’ t'"*- 0 ('d pieces, 

.'I i. ■ . i.-'.i .1 " (-■ .I'/ve. Prior, 

3. A general term for any kind of ordnance 

or fire-arm. Siocqiieler, 

Many of the ships have brass pieces. Raleigh. 

4. A picture or painting. 


Each heavenly piece unwearied we 

Match Bajihaers giace with thy 1 . 1 ■ii,'- r 


Vope. 


6. A literary or a musical composition; a 
writing. “ He wrote several Addisen. 

6. A passage in a literary composition. 

A man that is in Rome can scarce see an object that docs 
not call to mind a piece of a Lutiii poet or hibtonau..ldt/ti07i 

7. {Her.) An ordinar> or charge. Lond.Ency, 

8. A definite quantity of cloth, according to 
its kind. 

4®* “ A piece of muslin is ten yards ; of calico, 
twonty-ciglit yards , of Irish linen, Twonty-fivo yards , 
of llanuvtiriaii linen, one hundred double ells, or one 
hundred and twenty -eight yards.” Simmonds, 

9. t A woman, as being a piece of beauty. 

I had a wif*, a pnnee^v t.wrr. 

Winch far dsc. |> i— a.i'l i».: lm 1 ij* Greece. JlTir./or 

10. A woman, in contempt ; a bad woman. 

ITow r’ii*h he tl’niiph a better Pharisee, look away, to see 

such 1 7»i <• in ill- I'lin-id lip, Jlall, 

11. A term of contempt or ridicule. “ A piece 

of a lawyer.” Johmon. 

12. A little while; a short time. “Stay a 

piece.” [Local, Eng.] Todd, 

13. A short distance; a little way; as, “To 
go a piece with one.” [Local and vulgar, U. S.] 

j3piece,to each. ** Only one eye and one car apiece,^* 
Moie . — Of apiece,, the same with the rest; of the 
same sort ; like. “ A poet ininst he of apiece with the 
spectators, to gain a reputation.” Vryden, 

Syn. — See Part, 

PIECE (pss), V, a. [i. pieced; pp. piecing, 

PIECED.] 

1. To mend ; to patch ; as, “ To piece a gar- 
ment.” 

2. To enlarge by adding a piece. 

I speak too longs but ’t is to piece the time. .SYial*. 

3. To join ; to unite ; to add. Johmon, 

To piece out, to enlarge or increase by adding a 

piece or pieces. Skak, 

t PIECE (pSs), n, [8p.^tV;sG, a room.] A castle ; 
— a building. Spenser. 

PIECE, ». w. To join ; to coalesce. Bacon. 

PIECE'— RRO-KgR, ?i. A person who buys shr(*d» 
and remnants of elotli fiom tailors, to sell again 
to others who want them for mending, or for 
other purposes. Simmonds, 

PIECE'— GOOD§ (-fifitiz), n,pl. Cloths of various 
kinds made up into pieces of certain lengths as 
drills, mulls, jaconets, shirtings, &c. Simmonds, 

PIEOP/Lp.*^.*:!, a. Not composed or made of pieces ; 
entire ; whole. Donne, 

t PIECE'LY, ad. In pieces. lluloet, 

PIECE'iMKAL (pes'ir.61), ad. In or by pieces or 
fragments. “ 1*11 be torn Shak, 

Piceemeat thvy win this acre first, then that Pope, 

PIEOE'MBAL (pds'mfil), a, Single ; separate ; 
divided. ** Piecemeal parts.** Pope. 

PIBCE'MftAL, n. A fragment; a morsel* Udal, 

tPiftCE'MEAL, «. a. To divide into pioees or 
parts. Ho took it piecemmling.” Johnsm. 

PIEOE'MEALED (p9s'm9ld), p, a, Divided into 
pieces. Cotgmve. 

PlfiOE'NCRt «. {Manufactures.) One who sup- 
plies the rolls of wool to the slubber. P, Mag, 

PlEg'glR, n. One who pieces ; a patcher. Ash, 

PllOE'-WORK (-wUrk), «, Work done or paid 
for by the piece or job. Farm. Entry , Simmonds, 

pIed (pid), a. Of different colors, like the pie, 
or magpie ; party-colored ; variegated. 

Mvsdows trim with dmlstss Miltm, 

pfED'.Ylglss (pid'nes), n. The state of being pied ; 
variegation ; diversity of color. Shak, 
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?rE-D6UQHE% n, [Fr. piedy a foot, and adouctr^ 
to soften.] (^Arch.) A little pedestal for sup^ 
porting a bust, i&c. Landais, 

PIE-DROIT' (pe-drwA'), w. [Fr*] (Are^.) A pile or 
short pillar partly inserted in a wall. Brande, 

PI EL, A wedge for boring stones. Simmonds. 

+ PIELED (peld), a. Peeled ; bare ; bald. 8hak. 

PIEJro (pe-5'no), a. [It.] {Mus.) Full; all the 
instruments performing. Moore, 

PEEP (p5p), t?. «. To peep. —See Peep. Huloet. 

PfE'POV^-DgR-OOURT, or PIE'POt^-DRE- 
COURT, n, [Fr. pied^ a foot, and pottdreux, 
dusty, i. e. dusty-footed dealers ; poudre^ pow- 
der. S 2 )elma)i. Skimter.l (Old hng. Law,) A 
court established to decide, on the spot, disputes 
arising at fairs and markets. Brande, 

PIER (per), n, [Fr. pierre^ a stone, from Gr. vir^a ; 
L. petra, — A. S. per^ perej a pier ; Dut. 6eer.] 

1. (Arch.) One of the solid spaces between a 

series of openings in a wall, whether windows 
or arches, — m nr o n '**’ ' r\v t'' c pillar-like 
masses of m i"!) i- y fi..: i ai.n* •. . u - spring; — 
a wall or "‘.S'- of i.io- \ k o ..ppoiting an 
arch of a bridge. P. Cpc. 

2. A mole or jetty carried out into the sea to 

break the force of the waves, to form a harbor, 
landing-place, &c- Brande. 

PIER^AQIE, n. Toll paid by vessels for the use of 
a pier or wharf ; wharfage : — toll for landing 
or walking on a pier or wharf. Simmonds, 

I! PIERCE, or PIERCE [p5rs, P, E, Ja. K, Sm. 
IP>\; pSrs or pSrs, )V, J, F . ; pcrs, S.], v.a, [Fr. 
percer , — From L. perfundoy pertums^to beat, 
push, or thrust through. Caseneuve.) [^. 

PIEltCED ; PP< PIERCING, PIERCED.] 

1. To thrust a pointed instrument into. 

With this fatsil <i'i wl>!eh I tlu il, 

I pierce her opened buck o. ct'iidt i bide. Dryaan. 

2. To penetrate j to enter j to force a way into. 

Thifc oruised reed, ... on which if a man lean, it will go 

into his hand and pxerce it. 2 Kmge xviii, 21. 

3. To affect ; to move ; to touch. 

Did your letters pierce the queen ? JShak. 

Syn.— See Penetrate. 

(I P1&RCE, V, n, 1. To enter or penetrate, as a 
pointed instrument ; to force a way. 

Gi^ot nwav’i) . . wn’ild through the sides of a ship, 

wl vu 'I II. .'.IT u' I Bacon. 

A sword shall piei'ce through thy own soul. Luke u. 35. 

2. To dive or penetiate, as into a secret. 

She would not pierce further into Ills meaning. /Sidney. 

3. To affect one ; to move the passions. 

And say she uttereth ptarewg eloquence. iSftaJS^ 

II PIERCF/A-BLE, a, Thatmay be pierced. Spefmr, 

PIER'C^lJLi, n. A kind of awl or gimlet for giving 
vent to casks of liquor. Simmonds. 

II PtEUC'jpR, n. 1. He who, or that which, pierces. 

2. An eyeleteer ; a stiletto. Simmonds. 

II PIER9'|NG, p. a. Penetratinjr ; affecting; sharp ; 
keen ; severe ; as, “ A piercing glance.^' 

II PIERC'ING, n. The act of penetrating ; penetra- 
tion. piercings of a sword.” Prov. xii. 18. 


ad. 


In a piercing manner; 

Sherwood, 


II PIERg'iNG-LVi 
sharply. 

11 PIERg'lNG-NlSss, n. The power of piercing ; 
sharpness ; keenness. Perham. 

PISR'-GLAss, n. A large looking-glass placed 
between windows. Simmonds. 

<x- [Gr. Ilf/^TSf.] Belating to the 
Muses,* who were called Pierides, from Plena, 
near Mount Olympus, where they were first wor- 
shipped among the Thracians. 

A littU* learning is a dangerous thing; 

Drink deep, or taste not tlio BieHan spring. Pope. 

Chancer. 


t PIfiRS'ANT, a. Piercing. 

PI£r'-TA-BLB, n. 
dows. 

pPigiT, ». A pie or magpie. [Local, Bng.] Todd. 

pf'5-Tl§M, n. 
the Pietists, 

pf'E-TlST, n. [From piei^.l (Ecel. Mist.) One 
of a sect that sprung up m Germany in the I7th 


A table placed between win- 
Smart. 


The principles or the practice of 
Frey. 


century, noted for strict devotion and great pu- 
rity of life. Hook. 

Pl-g-TlS'TIC, ? Eclating to, or partaking 
,Sof, ‘ ■ 


Pi-B-TlS'TJ-CAL, 


, pietism. For. Qu. Rei . 


PP^-TY, n. [h. pietasi pins^ pious; It. pieta\ 
Sp. piedad ; Fr. piete.) 

1. The filial sentiment felt by man to God, 
the Father of all ; a sense of dependence on the 
Supreme Being, producing habitual reverence, 
and a disposition to know and obey his laws ; 
godliness; devotion; religion. 

2. Reverence or duty to parents or to those 

in superior relation. Swift, 

Syn.— See Holy, Religion. 

PI-: 5 :-z 6 M'Jg;-T 51 R, n. [Gr. to press, and p£- 
TfoVf a measure.] An instrument for ascertain- 
ing the compressibility of liquids. Xichol. 

PlF'FE-ROtn. [It.] (ilfws.) A fife. Moore. 

p!g, 71. [Dut. bigghe, big."] 

1. The young of swine ; a young boar or sow. 

2. A mass of unforged metal, weighing from 
fifty to two hundred and fifty pounds. 

A nodding beam or pig of lead. 

May hurt the very ablest head. Pope. 

3. Any piece of earthen ware, as a pitcher, 

a chimney-pot, «&e. Jamieson. 

PIg, V. n. 1- To bring forth pigs. Johnson. 

2. To lie, or to act, like pigs. <7. Richardson. 

PI^'EQN (pij'im or pij^in) Fpld'- 
jii«, S. Ja. Sm . ; pTd'jIn, IF. Ji], 
n , [L. pipio^ pipionis^ a young 
pipping bird; pipio, to pip or 
peep ; It. piccione ; Sp. j»m- 
chonyTr. pigeon."] (Ornith.) A 
bird of the order Columbee and 
family Columhidcc^ some species 
of which are bred in boxes or 
dove-cots attached to a build- 
ing ; a dove. Gray. 

Band-tailed piffcon^ a pigeon in- 
habitxnpf from tiio Rocky Mountains 
to the Pacific Ocean and Mexico ; 

Colitmba fasaata of Gay, — Blue- 
headed pigeon^ a pipieon found chief- 
ly in tlio West Indies; Starnmias o-ai. 

cyanocepluda of Linnieus.^ Car- cyano- 

rier-pigeon. a variety of Columba ' cepAaia). 
lioia, which has been employed to 
carry messap:es. —Grfca pij^con, a pij»eon found in In- 
dia, Java, and some adjacent islands, having the mid- 
dle tail-feathers green, and brilliant red eyes ; Vinago 
aromatioa of Cuvier, — Ground pigeon^ a pigeon of the 
sub-family Geanwis, which nests on the ground. — - 
jnitmeg pigeon^ a large pigeon found in India, the 
Moluccas, Celebes, Australia, and the Pacific islands, 
which feeds on fruits, especially the nutmeg; the 
Carpophaga eenea of Selby. ^Oceanic frxtit~pigecu<, 
a pigeon ; Carpophaga oceamca. — Passenger pigeon.^ a 
migratory pigeon mund in North America; wild 
pigeon; Ectopistes migratorkt of Swainsoii. — Bing- 
pigeon, nng-dovo ; Columba palumbus of Limiffius. — 
Tree-pigeon^ a pigeon of tho sub-faniily Tnromna^ 
which nests on trees. — Tooth-billed pigeon, a pigeon 
of the sub-family DidwiculincR. — W hiterheadcd pigeon, 
a pigeon found in the West Indies and Florida keys; 
Columba Uucocephala of Linnams. — ff'bod pigeon, 
stock-dove ; ColuToha cenan of Linnnnis. 

Eng. Cifc. Gray. S. F. Baird. 

To strip of money; to 
Observer. 



Plgl-'EQN .«• 


fieece. [Vulgar.] 

Pl^'EQN-POOT (pij'un-mt), 7i. (Bot.) An herb; 

Geranium molte. * Aimxo^h. 

Plg^EQN-HEXRT'^lD, a. Timid; frightened. 

I never saw such pigeon-hearted people. J?ea«. ^ FI 

pJ^'EQN-HdLB, n. 1. A hole in a pigeon-house 
or dove-cot. Smat't. 

2. A small division or comnartment in a case, 

for the reception of papers, «e. Burke, 

3. (pi) An old English game, in which balls 

were rolled through small arches. Steevem. 

plG'PigN-H(5T&Si;, n. A house for 
dove-cot. 


teemed by all classes of the natives of India ; 
the seed of the Cgtisus cajan. Eng. Cyc. 


pigeons; a 
liackluyt. 

Mild ; soft ; gen- 


A house or cage for 
Loudon, 


PTO'EQN-LIV'URED (-^rd), a. 
tie : — timid ; pigeon-hearted. 

PI^'EQN-MATCH, «. A competitive trial of skill 
among sportsmen, in shooting at pigeons let 
loose from a trap. Simmonds. 

p|(?''BQN-PBA, A kind of pulse highly es- 


PI<jr'EON-RV (pij* 'un-re), n, 
pigeons, a dove-cot. 

Pig'EOX—TOED, a. Putting the foot straight 
lorward, without turning out the toes, Ogilcie. 

Pig'EON— WOOD (-wud), n. Another name for 
zebra- wood ; — used for furniture. Simmonds. 

pIg'-EYED (-Id), a. Having small, sunken eyes, 
like those of swine. Booth. 

pIg'GBR'Yj -A. house or an enclosure for pigs ; 
a pigsty’; a hogsty. Loudon. 

pIg'GIN, 71. [Scot., a milk-pail.] A small wooden 
vessel made in the manner of a half-barrel, and 
having one stave longer than the others for a 
handle. [Local.] Halliwell. 

pIg'GISH, a. Relating to, or like, pigs ; swinish ; 
hoggish ; greedy* Qu. Rev. 

PiG'— HfiAD-5D, a. 1. Having a head like a pig, 
or a laige bead. B. Jonson. 

2. Stupid; obstinate. [Vulgar.] Todd. 

f PIgHT (pit), i. & p. from pitch. Pitched ; trans- 
fixed ; pierced. Spenser. 

t PIGHT [pit), V. a. To pierce. WichUffe. 

t PIgH'T^L (pi'-), n. A little close ; a picle. Cowell 

pIg - lE'ON (-i-yrn), w. Iron in pigs. — See Iron. 

pIg'— LEAD, n. Lead in pigs. Booth. 

PfG-ME'AN, a. See Pygmean. 

pIg'M^INT, n. [L. pig7ne7itu7n\ pingo, to paint.] 

1. A colored substance or material used in 

painting ; a paint ; a color. FairhoU. 

2. (Anat.) A definite and well-marked colora- 

tion found in certain parts of the animal organ- 
ism. Eng. Cyc. 

P{G-MfiNT'AL, a. Pertaining to pigments ; pig- 
mentary ; 'pigmentous. Burnet. 

PlG'jvipN-TA-RY, a. [L. pigmcntaritis.] Per- 
taining to,‘ or consisting of, pigments ; pigmen- 
tal ; pigmentous. Ba. Rev. 

PJG-MfiN'TOys, a. 'Figmentary. Walker. 

pIg'MY, A dwarf.— See Py GMT. Rope. 

t I»Ig'N]5R“ATE, V. a. [L. pignero, pign^atus,] 

1. To pledge ; to pawn ; to mortgage. Blount. 

2. To take in pawn, as a pawnbroker. Bloutit. 

pIG-NQ-RA'TION, 71, J[L. pigneratio ; pignus, a 
pledge; Ex.pi*/7ioration^ 

1. (Old Civil Law.) A pledge of property and 

an engagement of person. Bouvier. 

2. (ModeT7i Civil Law.) The taking of cattle 

doing damage, by way of pledge till satisfaction 
is made. BurrilL 

pIg'NQ-RA-tIve, a. [Fr. pignoratif.] (Law.) 
Pledging; pawning. Bouiier. 

pIg'nDt, n. (Bot.) 1. A genus of umbellifer- 
ous, perennial herbs, having a nearly globular, 
aromatic, sweet root, of which swine are very 
fond ; earth-nut ; Bxmium. Loitdon, Eng. Cyc. 

2. A small North American walnut; hog- 
nut ; Carya glabra^ or Jttgans glabra. Gray. 

pIG'QT-Tte, n. (Min.) A substance from the 
walls of a granite cave in Cornwall, consisting of 
an organic acid combined with alumina. X>ana. 

PiGFfiN, n. A pen for pigs ; a pigsty ; piggery. 

pIg'^'-FRY, n. Entrails of a pig. Simmonds. 

t plG^'N^Y (plgz'n^), n. [A. S. piga, a virgin ; 
Dan, pige ; Sw. piga ; Icel, pika. Lye, — ‘ ** Tho 
Romans used oculus [the eye] as a term of en- 
dearment, and perhaps pignemie, in vulgar lan- 
guage, only means ocellus [little ey^, the eyes 
of a pig being TcinarkabW small.” Tyi'whitt. — * 
A diminutive of pig. V^m.] A word of en- 
dearment to a girl. Chaucer„ 

pIg'STY, n. A place or enclosure where pigs are 
kept ; a piggery ; a hogsty ; a pigpen. Booth. 

pIG'TAIL, n, 1. The hair tied behind in a ribbon, 
so as to resemble a pig's tail. [Low,] Todd. 

2. Tobacco twisted in the form of a long rom 
or cord, which is afterwards wound into a boll. 

The tobacco he usually che woth called pigtad. Swyt 
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PILLAR 


r/G'WlD-^^EQN, n, [pig and tddgeon,’] A fairy : 
— any thing petty or small. Cleaveland, 

piKB, n. [It. picca ; Sp. pica ; Fr. pigue, — Dut. 
pick ; Gcr.^JicAe ; Dan. 

1. (Mil.) A weapon, formerly much used, con- 

sisting of a wooden shaft from ten to fourteen 
feet long, with a flat, pointed steel head, called 
the spe^. Stocqueler. 

2. A fork used in husbandry. 1 usser. 

3. Apeak; a point. ^ Bryant. 

4. An iron spring for fastening work to a 

lathe- . Moxon. 

5. The gate of a turnpike. Simmonds. 

6. A large cock of hay. [Local, Eng.] Todd, 

7. (Ich.) A very voracious malacoptejygious 

tion to the body ; ^ ^ , 

Bftox Indus of Linnscus. It is the longer-lived 
and largest of the fresh-water fishes. xaTrclL 

PlK'IJD (ptk'ed) [plk'ed, iS. W. P, J. F. Ja.; p5'- 
ked, K . ; pOkt or pik'ed, Sm. ; pikt, TFr.], a. j 
Ending in a point ; picked ; peaked. Camden,, j 

f PIKE-DEVANT, n. The beard cut to a sharp 
point in the middle, below the chin. Bey wood, 

jKg- ** It is seen in most of the portraits of Charles 
the First.” Jfares* 

PIKE'~HEAD-|:d, a. Having a sharp-pointed 
head like that of a pike. Pennant. 

PlKE'LlglT, ) cake ; a kind of muffin. 

PIKE'LJN, 3 [Local, Eng.] Todd. 

pIKE'MAN, %. A soldier armed with a pike. 

Three gi'cat squadrons of Knollta. 

PfKE'STAPP, rt. The staff or shaft of a pike. 

To me It is as plain as a pikestaff. TatUr. 

pIk'RO-LITB, n. (Min.) See Pioeolitb. Dana. 

t Pf 'LA^B, n. The natural coat or hair on ani- 
mals. — Sec Pelage. Bacon. 

P1-lAs'T^1E, n. [L. pila, a pillar ; It. pilastro ; 
Sp. pilastra ; Fr. pilastre.^ (Arc/i.) A square 
pillar, usually inserted in a wall, and projecting 
a little from its sui’facc- Britton. 

PI-lAs'TPRED (pe-lSLs'tord), a. 1. Furnished with 
pilasters. ^ For* Out. Be^. 

2. In the form of, or serving as, a pilaster. 

Pilostered jasmines ’twixt the windows grew. Mai te. 

pr-LAu\ n. A Turkish dish. — See Pillau. 

PiLCn, n. [A. S. pylca, pylce} Dut. pels ; Ger. 
peh; Dan. <Sr Syr. pels. — X,. peHicium; pelUs^ a 
skin; It. peUicia\ Ft. pelisse.] 

1. A garment of skins, with or without the 

fur; a furred gown, Chamer. Decker. 

2. A kind of petticoat open before, worn by 
infants : — an apron or protection for the thighs, 
worn bv men dieririnsr neat : — anything thick or 


worn by men digging peat : - 
gross. [Seoldand.] 


any thing thick or 
Jamieson. 


PlLClPi^KD, n. (Jch.) A fish resembling the her- 
ring in size and form, but thicker ; CJupea pilr- 
ohardus. Yaarrell. 

PlLOH'jgjR, n. 1, A garment of skins, usually 
furred ; a pilch. Banmer. 

2. A scabbard ; a sheath. Shak. 

3. {Ich.) A pilchard. Milton. 

t pIl'CHOW, n. A technical word with printers, 
for the mark of a paragraph. Tusser. 

PILE, ft. FGr. viXoif a ball, a globe ; L. pila ; Sp. 
pila, a puo 5 Fr. pile. — A. S. piL] 

1. An ag^egatiott or collection in a roundish 
or elevatodtorm ; a heap ; an accumulation ; a 
mass. ** Piles of wealth.*^ ** Piles of ruin.” 
SM. The jptAs of burning wood/' Drydmi. 

2. A building, or a mass of buildings ; an 
edifice ; a fabric ; a structure- 

The pm overlooked the town, end drew the sight. jDryilm. 

3. (MU.) A heap of shot or shells piled up by 

horizontal courses in a pyramidal or wedge-lxkc 
form. Brands. 

Galvame or VoWAsplBk. See VoLTAio. 

PILE, n. [L. pila, a pillar ; paJus. a stake ; It. I* 
8p. pila, a pile. — A. S.*pi7; Dut. pool; Old 
Ger. pa/; Qet.pfahl; Dm.pml*, Sw.pa/s.] 


1. A pale; a stake, — particularly one of the 
large stakes driven into the ground to support 
a superstructure. 

The foundation of the church of Harlem is supported by 
wooden p^tes, as the houses in Amsterdam are. Jbocke. 

2. A kind of puncheon which, in the ancient 

method of coining with a hammei, contained 
the aims, or other figure, and tr ho 

struck on a coin: — the side f* .<*’•(•» .i.*-* - 
ing the arms. Lond. Ency. Locke. 

3. (He?*.) A wedge-shaped ordinal y. Brande. 

4. [L. pilum, a javelin. — Dan. Sw*. pil, an 
arrow.] The head or point of an arrow or spear. 

Into hia foiehead • . - stuck the steel yi/e. Chapman. 

To itkeet vdc. to duve a piling of planks, edge to 
edge. Wrtghu 

PILE, n. [L. pilus.'] 1. f A hair. 

2. A hairy or a woolly surface ; nap. “The 
pile of velvet.” Grew. 

PILE, tJ. a. [i. PILED ; pp. piling, piled.] 

1. To put or collect in a pile or heap ; to 

heap ; to accumulate ; to coacervato ; to amass. 
“ Hills on hills.” Dryd&n. 

2. To fill wuth something heaped. “ A great 
house upon the sides with great wedges of 
gold.” 

3. To fill above the brim or top. n right. 

To pdc arms, (Md.) to plant three guns together, 

uniting the lamrods so that the guns may remain 

I steady and upright, Stoequrhr, — To pUe barley, to 

[ break off the awms of tiueshed barley. 

j PILE, V. n. To drive piles. Wright. 

PlL'jp-ATE, a. [L. pileatus, wearing 

j a felt cap ; pilem, a felt cap.] (Bot.) 

' Having a cap or lid like that of a 

mushroom. Loudon. " 

PlL'Jgi-AT-BD, a. Fileate- Woodward. 

PILE'-DEiV-^lR, n. An engine for driving piles 
into the ground, consisting chiefiy of a heavy 
rammer or block of iron, wnich is dropped from 
a height on the head of the piles. Brande, 

PILE'-iSn-^^INE, n. An engine for driving piles ; 
a pile-driver. P. Cyc. 

t PlLE'M^lNT, n. Accumulation. Bp. Ball. 

PJ-LJSN'TtJM, n. A light vehicle, being a com- 
bination of the cab and carriage. Simmoiids. 

Pi-L5-C)r'S]fS, n. [Gr. mXtos, a pilous or cap, and 
d'lpif, appearance.] (Conch.) A genus of marine 
mollusks, having an irregular conical shell with 
the apex spirally recurvea ; — called also bonmt- 
limpet. Wood/ward, 

Pi'L^-OtJS, a. [L. pihsm ; pilus, a hair.] Per- 
taining to the hair ; hairy ; pilose- Dunglison. 

PILE'-PLAnks, n. pi. Planks about nine inches 
broad, and from two to four inches thick, sharp- 
ened at their lower end, and driven with their 
edges close together into the ground. Ogilvie. 

PIL^$R, n. Ono who piles or accumulates- 

pfLE§, n. pi. [L. piUi, a ball.] (Med^ A disease 
characterized by round, livid, and painful tu- 
bercles or tumors round the margin of, or with- 
in, the anus; hemorrhoids. Dunglison, 

PJ-LE'TUS, n. An arrow, used in the middle 
ages, with a knob a little above the head, to 
prevent its going far into a mark, titocgucler. 

Pl’ZB- Us, n. [L., from Gr. ittXtog ; irUot, felt-] 

! 1.’ (Rom., Ant.) A kind of felt hat fitting 

closely to the head. W, Smith. 

2. (Bot.) The cap of a mushroom. P. (tye. 

PiLB'-WORM (-wiirnOf »* A worm that destroys 
piles or pales. Clarke, 

PILE'W5HN, a. Having the pile or nap worn 
off. “ Your pi&rcom coat.” Massinger. 

I PfLE'WORT (-wUrt), n. (Bot.) A ranunculaceous 
plant of the genus Ficaria, the gruxnous roots 
of which bear tubercles like little figs. Loudon. 

piL'Pfia, 0 . a- [Fr.^i//cr.— See Pill.] [t% pil- 
fered ; pp. PILPEKINO, piLrEiiED.] To Steal 
or gain by petty theft; to filch- Pilfer cloth 
or oread.’’^ Pope. 

pIi/F?;r, V. n. To practise petty theft; to steal 
in small quantities ; to thieve. Shak, 

pIl'F^R-IIR, n. One who pilfers- Toung. 


PiL'FJpE-iNG, n. The act or the practice of one 
who pilfers ; petty theft, Shak. 

pIl'P^R-ING-LY, ad. With petty theft; filch- 
mgly. * Johnson. 

PIL'FER-Y, n. Petty theft, [r.] U Estrange. 

pIl-GAX/LIC, n, [pilled, peeled, and garlic.] One 
whose hair has lallen ofi by disease a poor, 
forsaken wretch ; a pilled-garlic. Eteevens. 

PIL'GRIM, n. [L. peregriniis, one who conics 

from abroad; peregte, abioad; It. pelhgnno\ 
Sp. pekqrnw ; Yt.pilerin. — Dut. pelgnm ; Ger. 
pilgei ; Dan. pilgrim ; Sw. pehgrim.] A wan- 
derer ; a traveller, — particularly one who trav- 
els on a religious account, or to hallowed places. 

Like pilqtinKt to the appointed tilace we tend; 

The world ’s an inn, and death the journey’s end. Dryaen. 


A palmer, opposed 
sole liusincbs to \ isit •. 


pilgrimage. 0 . <seo»/. 

i* PIL'GRIM, V. n. To W'andcr ; to ramble. Grew. 

PIL'GRIM, a. Kelating to pilgrims; travelling. 

A parish priebt was of the jnlynm train, CowZev. 

pXL'GRlM-Ag^E, [Ft. p'ler inage.] 

1. A long jouincy. — a journey 

undertaken to some d p . or for de- 
votional puiposes .-y o*' life. “A 

long and \vce,ry pilgrhnage." Shak. 

The days of the yeais of my r-o c hnnd'o' -rd 

tliutyjears. 0< . 

2. Time irksomely spent, [it.] Shak. 

In prison tliou host spent ajulynmai/c. Shak. 

t PlL'GRlM-lZE, V. n. To journey like a pilgrim ; 

— used with it. 

PtJgt'imvte it along with me to the hind of Utopia. H.Jimon. 

Pf-LlF'JpR-O&S, a. [h.piluSi a hair, and /cro, to 
bear.] Bearing hairs. Loudon. 

PIL'I-PORM, a. [L. y3?7?/if, a hair, and fornm, a 
form.] (Bot,) Having the form of Imirs or 
down. Loudon. 

Pl-Lt^'JglR-oDs, a. [L. pilus, a hair, and gero, to 
bear.] Bearing or producing hair. Kirby. 

PlL'lNO-iR-ON (-l-yrn), n. A tool for breaking 

ofi‘ the awns of barley. E\tnn. Kncy. 

PiLTi, n, [L. pilnlti ; pUa, a ball ; It. pilhra ; Sp. 
gnldora ; Fr. pilule.] 

1. Medicine in tiie form of a little ball or 
globular mass. 

When I was sick, you Rave mo hitter Shak* 

2. Any thing nauseous ; a dose. Young. 

pIll, 1 ?. a. \L.pilo ; It. piqliare ; Sp. pillar ; Fr. 
piUer.— Sec Peel.] [i. pilled ; p/j. pilling, 

PILLED.] 

1. t 'I’o take or strip off ; to peel. South. 

2. To strip ; to rob ; to pillage, [it.] 

So diti he all tlie kii»K<Ioin mb and j>»7L AVwnjwr. 

pIll, r. ?t. 1- To be peeled or stripped otf; to 
conic off in flakes, pt.] Tohii \x. 13, 

2. To rob ; to thieve, [it.] L* Estrange, 

fIl'LA^E, n. [Fr. pillage ; pUlerf to plunder. 

— See Pill.] 

1. The act of plundering ; devastation. Shak. 

2. Plunder; spoil; booty; rapine; — partic- 
ularly private property taken by a victorious 
army from the citizens or Hubjeots of an enemy. 

Sym.— fc3co Booty, Rapine. 

PIL'LA^E, V. a. [i. PILLAGED ; pp. pillaging, 
piT.LAGKD.] To Strip or deprive of property by 
violence ; to plunder ; to spoil ; to despoil ; to 
sack- 

Tb«r con«ul Mnmmitiit. havlxix bonten thdr «miy, 
tcok, jiiUotji (i, and burnc the nty. ArbuthHot, 

pI V LA G-l^E, «- One who pillages ; a plun derer ; 
a bpoiler. JJrydm. 

PiL'LAR, n. [L» fkla ; It. piUere ; Sp. pilar ; Fr. 

Dut. pAlaar\ Oer. gi/dltr*, Dan. piUe ; 
w. peh/re. — \v . pikr.’l 

1, (Arch.) A columnar or vertical support in 
a building, — particularly when formed of two 
or more pieces, Britton. 

Tile pfttat e bnilt hv PleHii. vast and pmud, 

EupiKirtvil fiy a huiulrv*! julhira 4t?XKl. Hrpem. 

JKIT" The word has, by wriumi, been ai^lied In- 
ditfcrimioataly to m Assemhlaye of sTender- clustered 
shafts, to a siftfle celattm, and to a maaslve pier.** 
Brttttm. 
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2. That which sustains or upholds, or on 
which anj thing rests for support ; a supporter ; 
a maintamer. “ A •piUar of state.** MiUon, 

Syn. — Pillar is a geneial term for that which is 
used for a permanent prop or sxipporU of whatever 
shape, or whether its construction is rude or other- 
wise ; a column is a round ornamental pillar, as the 
Grecian order of columns. 

PIL'LAKED (-Igiid), a. 1. Supported by pillars or 
columns. “The firmament.*’ Milton. 

2. Having the form of a pillar or column. 
“ The pillared flame.” Thomson. 

PIL'LAR-IST, n. {Eccl. Hist.) One of an ancient 
sect of Christians, who stood on a pillar, by way 
of mortification, or for a trial of their patience ; 
a stylite. Wright. 

PiLrLAu'i n. A Turkish dish consisting of rice, 
fowl or mutton, raisins, almonds, chillies, and 
cardamoms, boiled together. Hxmmonds. 

PILLED^— GAR'LIC (pxld'-), n. One whose hair is 
fallen off by disease ; a pilgariic, Hteerens. 

t PIL'L^R, n. One who pills or plunders. Chaucer. 

t PIL'L5-RY, n. Plunder; robbery. Huloet. 

PIL'L^IZ, n. A kind of naked barley. [Corn- 
wall, Eng.] P, Cyc. 

PIL'LION (pn'yun), n. [Gr. wool or hair 

wrought into felt ; L. pilm^ hair. — Ir, pillin, a 
pillion ; Gael, pillean."^ 

1. A cushion or soft saddle for a woman to 
ride on, behind a person on horseback. Sioift. 

2. A pad for a horse’s back. Johnson. 

3. A pannel ; a low saddle. Spenser. 

PiL'LO-RlED, a. Put in a pillory. Wright. 

PiL'LQ-RiZE, V. a. To put in the pillory. Wood. 

PIL'LQ-RY, n. [Low L. pilloHum ; Fr. pilori. — 
From L*. pila, a pillar. Skinner. — From Fr. 
piUciir, a piller or plunderer. Spehnan.'\ A 
frame, erected on posts, with holes and movable 
boards through which the head and hands of a 
criminal are put for punishment. Shak. 

There is a statute of tJic uillorf/, 41 Uenry III., 1250. It was 
totally abolished by Act 1 victoria, Juno, 1807. Jluf/du. 

PIl'LQ-RY, v. a. lEv* pilorier.] To punish with 
the pillory. Gov. of the Tongue. 

PIL'LOW (pll'io), n. [A, pile; lD\it.peu- 

luw \ Ger. pfiihl. — L. pulrinum ; pileifSf a felt 
hat ; Gr. wt/oj, wool or hair wrought into felt.] 

1. A bag or cushion of feathers, or other soft 

substance, to lay the head on while sleeping, or 
reposing on a bed. Bacon. 

2. In machinery, the bearing of a gudgeon or 

journal. Brande, 

3. (^Naut.) A block supporting the inner end 

of the bowsprit. Dam. 

4. A cross-piece of wood serving to raise and 

lower the beam of a plough. Wright. 

6. A name for plain fustian. Stmmouds. 

pfL'LOW, V. a. To rest or lay for support or re- 
pose, as on a pillow. Milton. 

pIl' LOW-BEER, n. A pillow-case. Johnson, 
— Written also pilhw-bear, piUow^bier, and 
pilUmJiere : — now commonly styled and writ- 
ten piUow^vase. 

PtL'LQW— BL6(JK, n. A cast-iron block or stand- 
aid iQt supporting the end of a shaft ; a plumber- 
block. Brande. 

More corrortly tornuxl plumber hlocki*^ Ofril- 
x)U. — “ Iriomutitu&H, corruptly, plumber^blockP Brande. 

pIl'LQW-OAHK, n. A covering or case drawn 
over a pillow.— See Pillow-beer. Swift. 

PIL'LOW-LAob, n. Lace worked by hand on a 
small cushion or pillow. Simmonds. 

pIl'LOW-SlIp, n. A pillow-case. Simmonds. 

PIl'LOW-Y, a. Like a pillow, Wordsworth. 

PiLIi -TILE, M. A corrugated metal plate used 
in making piEs. Simmonds. 

PIll'WORT (-wttrt), n. (Bot.) An evergreen 
trailing plant of the genus P%lu£ana; pepper- 
grass* Loudon. 

FI-L6BE' (129), a, [L. pilosus ; pilm^ hair ; It. 
pehso ; Sp. piloso ; Fr. pmln.] {iiorJ. & Bot.) 
Covered witn hairt h.iiry ; pilous. Brande. 


Pl-LOS'1-TY (pe-13g*fr-te), n. Hairiness, Bacon. 

Pf'LOT, n. [It., Sp., A Port, piloto ; Fr. pilote. — 
D\xx. piloot. — From ‘Old Pt. pite^ a ship. 3/e- 
nage. — From Dut. pill, a plumiuet-line, and 
lootf lead. Skinner. Junius. 1 

1. One who steers a vessel ; a steersman, — 

particularly one whose office or busme.ss it is to 
steer or conduct vessels in and out of harbois, 
or wherever the navigation requires local 
knowledge. Dry den. 

2. A guide ; conductor. [Colloquial.] Lioget. 

pPlot, a. p. PILOTED ; pp. piloting, pi- 
loted.] To direct in the course ; to steer. 

Who-o tl'p ppopV app well eflneated the a-t of jnlotinn a 
state is IilsC leaiiua inim the wriiiiiL'» IMatu. B2). BeikeUy. 

PI'L.OT-A<?E, [Fr.] 1. A pilot’s skill or knowl- 
edge of channels and coasts. Raleigh. 

2. The navigation of a vessel by a pilot ; the 

duty of a pilot. Story. 

3. The charge or compensation of a pilot for 

conducting a vessel. Bouiier. 

PPLOT— BAL-LodN', n. A small balloon sent up 
to try the wund, Shnmonds. 

Pi' LOT— BIRD, n. (Omith.) A bird found about 
the Caribbee Islands. C) abb. 

PI'LOT-BOAT, n. {Naut.) A small, strongly- 
built cutter, belonging- to a pilot, employed in 
beating about the coasts and approaches to 
ports, awaiting vessels requiring the ser\iec of 
a pilot. Simmonds. 

pPlqt— BREAD, 71. A name sometimes given to 
haid biscuit; ship biscuit. Simmonds. 

PPlOT— CLOTH, n. An indigo-blue woollen 
cloth, used for great-coats, and for the clothing 
of mariners and others. Simmonds. 

PFloT— EN'^INE, n. {Railroads.) An engine 
sent before to clear the line, or to attend on a 
railway train. Simmonds, 

Pi'LQT—FlSH, n. {Ich.) A fish marked with con- 
spicuous transverse 
bands, which follows 
vessels to a consid- 
ablc distance, in 
order to feed upon 
what is thrown over- 
board j Nauorates duefor. Tarrell, 

PI'LQT-ING, n. The act of one who pilote. 

t Pi'LQT-I§M, n. The duty of a pilot. Blount. 

PI'LOT— JAok, n. (Naut.) A union or other flag 
hoisted by a vessel for a pilot. Shnmonds. 

t PI'LOT-RY, n. Pilotage. Harris. 

PPLOITS, a. Hairy ; pilose. Robinson. 

pIl^S^IR, n. {Ent.) A moth or fiy that runs into 
a flame ; the candle moth. Aittsworih. 

PIL'XT-LAR, a. Relating to pills. “ Pilular mass ” ; 

“ Pilular form.” Dtmglison. 

Pi’LT/Mt n. [L.] (A?it.) A heavy javelin used 
by the Roman infantry. W. Smith. 

Pl-Mfir/(C, a. [Gr. fat.] {Chem.) Noting 
an acid obtained by the action of nitric acid on 
fatty bodies. Brande. 

pIm'I^L-ITE, n. [Gr. mpzXfi, fat, and a stone.] 
{Min.) An apple-green mineral, consisting of 
silica, protoxide of nickel, magnesia, peroxide 
of iron, alumina, and water. Dana. 

t PZ'MENT, n. Wine mixed with spice or honey. 

He Buiiit her pfrumt, raetho, and apiced ale. Chaveer. 

PJ-MflN'TA, ) yi, [It. pimento ; Sp. pimienta ; Fr. 

PJ-MfiN'TO, ) pUnent^ {Bot.) A tree, and its 
berry, native of South America and the West 
Indies, especially of Jamaica ; allspice ; Jamai- 
ca-pepper; Eugenia pimeiita. Eng, Cyc. 

t PlM'G^J-NfiT, n. A small red pimple. HalUweU. 

pImP, n. One who provides gratifications for the 
lust of others ; a procurer ; a pander. Addison 

PiMP, V. n. [L PIMPED ; pp. pimping, pimped.] 
To act the pimp ; to procure gratifications for 
the lust of others ; to pander. Swift. 

pIm'P?IR-NjBl, n. [Fr. pimprenelle.] (Bot.) A 
small, deciduous, trailing or herbaceous plant, 
of the genus Aftagallis, one species of which 


(AnayaBis aiTcnsis^ or common pimpernel) bears 
brick-red or scarlet flowers. Eng. Cyc. 

pLm'PIL-LO, n. (Bot.) A species of cactus ; a 
variety of the Indian fig. Wright. 

PIM'PI-NEL, 71. Fimpinella. Dunglison. 

PIM-Pf-\EL^LA, (Bot.) A genus of umbel- 
liferous plants, principally inhabiting the mead- 
ows and mountains of Europe, and comprehend- 
ing among its species the anise. Etig. Cyc. 

t PiilP'lXG, a. Little; petty. Skinmr. 

?m'PLE (-pi), n. [A. S. pimpel. ■— L. papula.] 

1. {Med. ) A small, acuinmated elevation of the 

cuticle \yith an inflamed base, seldom contain- 
ing a fluid, or suppurating ; a small red pustule ; 
a blotch. Dtmglison, 

2. Calcined copper. Simmonds. 

PIAI'PLED (piin'pld), a. Having pimples ; full of 

pimples. Johnson, 

pImp'— LIKE, a. Like a pimp ; vile. Wright. 

PIM'PLY, a. Full of pimples ; pimpled. Pennant. 

t PliMP'SHlF, n. The office of a pimp. Oldham. 

PIN, n. [L. spina, spinula, a prickle, a thorn ; 
Old Fr. espmgle, epingle. — Dut. pen, a pin; 
Ger. pinne; Dan. pind; Svf, pinne. — VT.pm; 
Gaol. It. pion.] 

1. A short, pointed piece of wire with a head, 

used in fastening clothes. Shak. 

r -*• -II 1 ‘Vi * ' - 1 the statutes A. D. 1483. They 

v* ‘ j I ‘ I ■ ■ I ■» ; Haydn, 

2. A pointed piece of wood or of metal, used 
for fastening parts together; a peg; a bolt. 

With pim of adamant, 

And chains, they made all fast. MiUon. 

3. A piece of wood or of metal to lock a wheel 

to the axle ; a linchpin. Johnsoii. 

4. A peg used in musical instruments for 
straining and relaxing the strings. Jolvnson. 

5. t note ; a stiain. [Low.] L* Estrange. 

6. Any thing inconsiderable or of little value. 

Who not a pin 

Does care for look of living creature’s eye. Spcnbcj’. 

7. The middle point of a butt, or mark sot up 

to shoot at with arrows. Shak, 

8. Mood ; humor ; — from the custom of 

drinking in mugs in which a pin was fixed as a 
measure of the quantity drunk. “In a merry 
pm, i. e. in merry humor.” W7nght, 

The calender, right glad to find 

Ills fiienrl in merry pin. 

Retuinod him n<»t x wnple word, 

Dut to the hniibO wont in. Gnoper. 

9. A horny induration of the membranes of 

the eye. Ilanmer. 

10. A humor in a hawk’s foot. Ai7mco7'th, 

11. A vulgar name for the half of a tub or 

anker of smuggled spirits. Sitnfnonds. 

pIn, V. a. [Gael, pin.] [f. tinned ; pp, pin. 

NING, PINNED.] 

1. To fasten with a pin or pins. “ A paper 

piimed upon the breast.” Pope. 

2. To fasten ; to make fast ; to join ; to fix. 

She lifted tlic princess from the earth, and so locks her in 
embracing as if she would put her to her heart. Shak. 

3. [A. S. pyndan.] To shut up ; to confine ; 
to pen. 

To pin the word of God in so narrow room. Hooker. 

pIN-A-C^-THE'CA, n, [Gr. viva^, irivaKog, a pic- 
ture, and QijKr], a repository.] A repository for 
pictures ; a picture-gallery. Ogilvie, 

PIN'A-POEB, n. An apron for the front part of 
the' body ; a child’s apron. P. Mag. D. Coleridge. 

PJ-nAs^T^R, n. [L., from pinm (Gr. rirus), the 
pine.] A species of mno inhabiting the most 
sterile sandy plains of France and southern Eu- 
rope ; the cluster pine ; Plnus pinaster. E7tg.Cyc. 

Pinaster is Pliny’s name for the wild or Scotch 
pXne {Finns s^locstrts). London, 

t PINBOUKB, n. A sort of vessel. Drayton, 

pIN'-oASB, n. A case for holding pins. SkettOTX. 

pIn'C5:r^ [pln's^rz, S. W. P. J. F. Ja.], n. [Fr, 
pincette; pincer, to pinch.] An instrument for 
drawing nails, or griping any thing to he held 
fast; pinchers. Spenser, 

MSf ** This word is frequently pronounced pinch. 
er^.” Walker. — See Pinchers. 

PiNCH, f?. a. [It. pizfficare ; Sji. peUizcart piswur ; 
Old Fr. pinser; Fr. pincer. — Dut. pymgmi 



Pilot-flsh. 
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Ger. pfetzm. — From L. pungo^ to prick, to 
punctilre. Menage. — From L. piiiso^ to knead, 
to pack. Sulktan.} [i. pinched ; pp. pinch- 
ing, PINCHED.] 

1. To press or squeeze between two sharp 
points or hard substances, us between the fin- 
gers, the teeth, or the ends of some instrument ; 
to nip. 

Fie would ptach the children, in the dark, so hard, that he 
left the print in black and blue. AibtUhnot. 

2. To fret ; to gall ; to initate ; to vex. 

As they 2«ncA one another by the disposition, he cries out, 
No more. ibhak. 

3. To gripe ; to (^press ; to straiten ; to dis- 

tress ; to pain. “ Pinching cold and scorching 
heat.” MiUon. 

Want of room upon the earth pitiching a whole nahon. 

Italeifjh. 

4. To press ; to drive to difficulties. 

The respondent is pinched with a strong objection. ir«f/s. 

5. To try or test thoroughly. This is the 

way to pinch the question.” Collier. 

PINCH, V. n. 1. To act with a griping force ; to 
bear hard, Thou , . , seest where the reasons 
pinch." Dry den. 

A difficulty uor will it easily be resolved. OlanviXl. 

2. To be sparing or frugal. 

T^'e f'-’t ocTC" I'lvp w’'e’''‘wUhal to eat, 

•\V' ! v' « •«; !• a treat. Drydexi. 

PINCH, n. 1. The act of one who, or that which, 
pinches ; a painful squeeze or close compres- 
sion, as between the ends of the fingers, or of 
an instrument ; a gripe ; a nip. Dry den. 

2. That which is pinched, as between the ends 
of the fingers ; as, ** A. pinch of snuff.” 

3. Oppression; distress; pressure. “Neces- 
sity’s hard pmek," Shak. 

4 . Time of distress or difficulty ; a strait. 

They, at apincft, can bribe a vote. Sw\ft. 

pIncH'B^CK, n. [So named from the inventor. 
Brande.'] A reddish-yellow alloy of copper and 
zinc, containing more of the former and less of 
the latter than brass contains ; red brass. Ure. 

Pi NCn'^4R, n. He who, or that which, pinches. Ash. 

PlNOn']gRi§, n. j)l. An instrument for drawing 
nails, or for griping any thing j pincers. 

Pinchers is correctly written, from the verb 
to piVicA,’ and accurately represents tlie vulgar pronun- 
ciation of tlxo other word ; yet the (oxiu pincers pre- 
vails m writing.” Smart. 

PInch'-fIsT, ? n. a sordid person ; a nig- 

PlNCn'-PEN-NV, > gard; a miser. IBcloef. 

PJNCH'ING, p.a. Griping; oppressing; covetous. 

pIncH'ING, n. The act of one who pinches. Chirke. | 

PlNCH'|NG-i.Y,a<i. In a pinching manner. 

pInch'-SPOt-T?;!), a. Discolored or livid by 
having been pinched. Shah. 

pIN^— C idSH-ION (-kfiah'^n), n. A cushion or bag 
stuffed with cotton or other soft substance, for 
sticking pins in. Addison. 

pIN'DAL, J Names given to the ground-nut; 

pIn'DAR, j Arachis hypogma. i^unmonds. 

PIN-dAr'IC, n. An ode in imitation of the odes 
of Pindar, the celebrated lyric poet of ancient 
Greece ; an irregular ode. Addison. 

PIN-DAr'IC, ) n/v<5«poff, Pindar; L. 

P{N-DAR'1-0AL, ) Pinaarus; It. «^Sp. Pmdarico; 
Ft. Pindarigue.'] llclating to, or resembling, 
Pindar or his poetry. Johnson. 

pTn'D^R-I^M, w. An imitation of Pindar. Jo7inson. 

PlN'Di^R-IST, n. An imitator of Pindar. Johnson. 

t PlN'D®R, «. [A, S, pyndmy to shut up.] Apet- 
ty officer of an EngUsh manor, whose duty it 
was to impound stray cattle ; pounder, Wright* 

PIN'-DOst, n* Small particles of metal made in 
pointing pins. Dighy. 

PfNE, n. [Gr. viruf (according to Hemsterhuis 
there is an old word Trfwos) ; L. pinus ; It. <§r Sp. 
pirn ; Fr. pin* — A. S. pinn, pinnircow ; ‘Dut. 
pffnboom; Ger. pin. — From Celtic pin or pm^ 
a rock or mountain. LoiAdon."] (Bot.) 

1. An evergreen tree, of the genus Pmwr, in- 
habiting northern temperate regions, having 


needle-shaped leaves, growing in pairs, thiees, 
fours, and lives, sunoiiiided by a membranous 
sheath at their base. Eng. Cyc. 

jQCJr* There are many species ot yine, most of which 
are large timber- trees, ilng. Cyc. 

2. A pineapple. Loudoyi. 

PINE, V. n. [A. S. pmaUf to pain, to pine ; Dut. 
pynan\ Ger. peinen.'] [t. pined ; jp/i. pining, 
PINED.] To waste away with pain, grief, or 
distress of mind; to languish; to droop ; to flag. 

The wicked, with anxiety of mind. 

Shall pme away, in sighs cousuine their breath. Sandys. 

I Your new commanderneed not foi action. Phillips, 

PINE, V. a. 1. To wear out ; to make to languish 
or waste away. “ One is pined in prison.” Hall. 

2. To grieve for; to bemoan; to lament. 
“ The devil . . . saw', exiApiiied his loss.” Milton. 

t pFnE, n. [A. S. pin ; Dut. pyn ; Ger. gmn.'l 
Pain or sufiering ; woe ; misery. Spenser. 

pIN'?-AL [pin'C-gil, IV. P. J. Ja. TVr. IVb . ; pia'- 
yskl, S\ K. ; pi'ne-gil, a. [Fr. pmeah, from 

L. pinea^ a cone of a pine ; pinus, a pine.] Re- 
sembling in form a cone of a pine. Johnson. 

Pineal gland, a small conical body, of a palo 

red or crayish color, and soft consistence, between 
the fornix and the tubercula quadngomina, oi four 
medullary tubercles of the brain. I>u,nfflison. 

PINE'Ap-PLE, n. (Bof.y A tropical plant and its 
fruit, which resembles in form the cone of a 
pine ; ananas ; Ana^iassa sativa. Eng, Cyc. 

iriP‘ “It is distins'uished from the BromeUa, to 
which it was once referiod, by its succulent fruit col- 
lected in a compact head.” Eng. Cyc. 

PINE'-AS-T^JR, n. (Boi.) Sec Pinaster. 

PfNE'—BAR'R^JN^^, n.pl. A term applied to level, 
sandy tracts covered with pines, in the southern 
portion of the United States. Darby. 

PINE'— CLAD, a. Clad with pines. Clarke. 

PINE'— CRoWnED, a. Crowned with pines. Clarke. 

tPINE'P^TL, a. Full of woe; sorrow'ful. Bp.JTall. 

PINE'-IIO&SE, n. Ahot-houso or stove for grow- 
ing pineapples ; a pinery. Simmojids, 

PfNE'-KlfiR-N5L^, n.pl. The seeds of the stone- 
pine {Pinus pinea), which arc sometimes used 
as an article of dessert. Sim7no7ids. 

PINE'— MAR-TJpN, n. (Zool.) A species of mar- 
ten found in Europe, 
closely allied to the 
sable, and perhaps 
identical with it ; A/rtr- 
tes ahietum. — See Sa- 
ble. Bell* 

PINE-NEE'DLE-WOOL 
(-will), n. A fibrous 
vegetable substance obtained by treating the 
buds and leaves of coniferous trees with a 
strong solution of carbonate of soda; —used 
for various manufacturing purposes, and called 
also pine^wood^wooL Somno7uls. 

PlN'lp-Ry, n. A place or field where pineapples 
are raised. Todd. 

PfN'iJY, a. Piny. — See Piny. Ure. 

PlN'JjlY, n, A kind of resin obtained from the 
Valeria hidica, a tree wliich grows on tlie coast 
of Malabar. Swwionds* 

PlN'5Y-TAL'r.ow, n, A fatty substance ob- 
tained from the Valeria Indica; — called also 
vegetable tallo%v. B/tg. Cyc. 

PlN'jpY-THTs'7’LE, n. (Bot.) A plant of the ge- 
nus Atraetylis, abounding >vith a gummy matter, 
which exudes when it is wounded; AtraefifUs 
gum7nif<ra. Ogihie. 

pIn'^IV-VAr'NISII, n. A fluid rosin obtained 
from the Vateria Indica \ liquid copal; pun- 
dum. E7ig. Cyi\ 

p!N'PfeATH-gR, n. A feather, from its size, as- 
similated to a pin ; a feather beginning to shoot, 
or not fully grown. Smart* 

PlN'FjfiATir-?:RBl) (-9yd), a. Having pinfeathers ; 
not fledged. Drydm. j 

pI.N'FoIjD, 71, [A. B* pyndan, to shut up, and 
,ff>hi*] A place for confining beasts ; a 
pound. Spenser* ] 



PfN'POOT-^D (pln'fut-fd), a. Having the toes oi 
feet bordered by a membrane. Kirby* 

fPIN'GLE (p7ng'gl), A small enclosure. “A 
little pmgk, or plot of ground.” Holland. 

PIJ^G'STER, 71. [Dut.] SeePiNXTBB. 

PIN-GUfiD'l-NOUs, a. [It. % Sp. pinguedinoso.] 
Fat; adipose, [li.] Dr. Cogan. 

PIJN'-OUE' DO, n. [L.] {Atiat.) Fat. Du7igUso7i. 

fPIN'GUin (ptng'gwid), a. \J^. pmguis.] Fat; 
adipose ; unctuous. Mortimer. 

f PlN'GIJf-FY, V. a. [L. pmguis, fat, and facio, 
to make.] To fatten ; to make fat. Cudworth. 

PIN'GUITE, n. [L. (Mi/i.) A hydious 

silicate of iron, having a gieasy feel. Dafta. 

pIn'GUJ-TUDE, n. [L. pinguitudo ; pingids, fat.] 
Fatness ; obesity, [it.] Sir \V* Scott. 

PIN'IIOLD, 71. A place at which a pin holds or 
makes fast. S7na7't, 


PIN'IIOLE, n. A hole or perforation, such as is 
made by a pin. Wisetnan, 

PI'NIO, a. IJj. pmus, the fir-tree.] {Chem.') Not- 
ing an acid which is the principal resinous con- 
stituent of common resin or colophony. Bra7ide. 


pIn'JNG, n. The act or the state 
a wearing away. 


of languishing ; 
Clarke. 


PIN' ION (ptn'y qn) , 71 . [Sp. piTion ; Fr. pignoii. — 
L. pinna, a whig. Richardson. — Celt, pen, the 
summit of a mountain. Huet. — L. iig7iimi, a 
beam, by the cliangc of t into p. Boehart.\ 

1. The joint of the wing remotest from the 

body. JoJnisoji. 

2. A feather or quill. “ So poor a pinion of 

his wing.” Shnk. 

3. A wing. “ Pinmis like the wind.” Siri/t. 


The ffod who mounts tlie winged winds 
Fast to his feet the gulden imiioiit binds. 


Pope. 


4. A fetter or bond for the 
arm. Ahmeortk. 

6. {Mech.) Any small, toothed 
wheel working in the teeth of a 
larger wheel. Gidcr. 

pIn'ION (plu'ytm), V. a. [^. riN- 

lONED ; pp. PINIONING, PIN- Wheel and pinion. 
10 NED,] 

1. To bind, as the wings or pinions. Bacon, 

2. To disable or maim, as a bird, by cutting 

off a part of the wing. John.w}i, 

3. To confine by binding the arms or elbows 
to the sides ; — to bind ; to fasten ; to shackle. 

I will not wait pinUmetl at your mnHter’a court. HknJ^\ 



pIn'IQNED (pln'yyiid), a. Having pinions. 


PlN'KpN-lNG, 71. Something that pinions or con- 
fines. FXtiow pinionings." Bp. IhiU. 


fPlN'lQN-lST (|)tii'yun-i',t), n, A bird. “The 
Hitting of air.” Broione. 

pTn'ITK,w. [From the mine Pmi at Schne*oberg, 
in fSa.xony. Brunde.^ {Min.) A name given to 
the alkaline xurieties of altered iolite. Dana. 


pINK (pliigk, 82), 71. [Dut. pinkm, to twinkle 
with the eyes, — “ Probably connected witli 
winktm, A, S. 7cinc-.iun, be^udne-ian, eorrui»t(‘d 
into binr-iun, and Unis (by the common change 
of b into p) tile })iit.pinken," JRichardstin.^\V. 

cyc that is small, or narrow and long ; 
an eye with contract ed Puls; a small eye; — 
used chiefly in composition ; as, “ l*inK~c\ ed.” 

2* An eyelet ; a loop-hole. C. Hichttnlson. 

3* A plant of the genus Dinnthus; — 

especially applied to the Diafithns earyophyiltat^ 
of which^speeies there are many varieties. 


Gay nirttlvy t‘(l pinks and nwvrt jonaufi* e cho«e. ( bilim* 
called, accimlmg to 8ii»art, Iioramie some 
of the HpecicK are markml with little ^pots ruMciubbiig 
eyes. RiehnnlHun uoftces the fact that the Fr. n'l/ht 
(from L. orultes, an eye) is atso applied both in the 
mnm of an uyolut, and of pink, a flower. 


4. Red reduced to a tint by the admixture of 
white ; a color resembling that of the common 
garden pin k ; ro.se-cfilor. 


The tlnt^ <«f purv rt**! ur*- all pah* or dw*p pink% or mm 
colu-tti anil tlulr an* Aimply pule or ueop. until tlwy 
low thfir distlnctl'iR hi pinkish uluta uii th» oit« h'tnd, or 
iitfht rttl (111 tliv uthir. i>. i£. /hy* 


5. One of ft olaas of pigments of a yellow or a 
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greenish-yellow color, prepared by precipitating 
vegetable juices on a white earth, such as chalk, 
alumina, <!!tc. Fairholt. 

These pigments are known as Dutch pink, Eng- 
b^h pink, and Italian pink. They aie prepared in a 
manner Slim, ill to that of lose-piiik, whence they de- 
rive tiicir names, notwithstanding their ditierenco of 
color. Field. 

6 . The summit of excellence ; perfection, 

1 am the very pink of courtesy. Shak. 

7. [It, piiico ; Fr. pbiqxm. Rus. pinnha.l 

A vessel with a narrow stern and flat 
floor. Burn. 

For other craft our prouder river ehovrs 
Hoya, pinks, and sloops. C/abbe. 

JBgf- So called as being a ship for seaicliing, look- 
ing, or spying, &c. Kiltan. Richardson. — “ Fr. pinqae , 
Dut. pia/c, that IS, piArrd, w being casual.” M'ebster . — 
Perhaps so called in allusion to its shape. — See No. 1. 

8 . (Ich.) A little fish ; the minnow. Cotton. 

Brown pink, a vegetal lake, of a citrine color, pie- 

cipitated from decoctions of French berries, &c. — 
Rose pink, a coarse kind of lake, produced by dyeing 
chalk or whitening with decoction of Biazil-vvood, 
&c. Field. 

pInk, w. [W. The chaffinch. Wright. 

PIniC (pXngk, 82), V. a. [i. PiNXED ; pp. finking, 

PINKED.] 

1 . To work in eyelet-holes ; to pierce with 

small holes. MiMleton. 

2. To pierce ; to stab, [r.] 

One of them pinked the other in a duel. Addison. 

3. t To select ; to choose ; to cull ; to take. 

Wlien thou dost tell another’s jest, therein 

Omit the which true vrit eannnt nfrri; 

2UuK mil (it the mirth, liiit no; tno 'iii Herbert. 

PINK, V. n. [Dut. pinkciul To make the eye 
small, or narrow and long ; to contract the eyes. 

A hungry fox lay winking and pinking. D EUrange. 

To wink and pink with the eyes, still means to contract 
tlunn, and peep out of the lids. ATarci. 

pInK, a. Resembling the most usual color of the 
pink; rose-red. Bmart. 

pSnK— c 6 l-ORED (-urd), a. Having the color of 
the pink. * Moore. 

PInk'^IR, n. One who cuts out flounces, &c., 
with a machine, for ladies’ drosses. Simmonds. 

pInK'-EYRD (-Jd), a. IIa^ing little eyes, or eyes 
that are narrow and long. Bp. XVilkim. 

PlNK'lN’G-lR-ON, n. A cutting instrument for 
scolloping the edges of ribbons, ike. Simmonds. 

rlNK'-NEE-DLE, n. A shepherd’s bodkin. 

Sherwood. 

pInk'-r 66 t, n. (Bof.) A name for the worm- 
grass (Spigdia marilmdica), a poisonous nar- 
cotic and purgative, and a very powerful verini- 
fuge ; Carolina root. Simmonds. 

pINK'-sAU-C^R, n, A little saucer containing 
safflower prepared with a small portion of soda, 
and used for giving a flesh tint to silk stock- 
ings, &c, Simmonds. 

PlNK'STIglR, n. [Dut. pingster.'] Whitsunday; 
— written also pingster, and pinxter. Pink- 
ster frolics.” [Local, N. Y ,] Cooper. 

pINK -ST^RN, 71. (ymtt.) A ship with a high, 
narrow stern, like that of a pink. Smitnonas. 


PINK'-STErNBD (-stouul), (Na7d.) Having a 
narrow bteru, like that of a pink. l^odd. 

PIn'-MAK-^JR, «. One who makes pins. 

PlN'~M(*)N-^y (-mttn- 9 ), n. Money settled upon, 
or allowed to, a wife, for the purpose of defray- 
ing her private expenses. 

410^ It has been coujucturod that the term pin-mon- 
ey has been applied in this sense because anciently 
there was a tax laid for providing the English queen 
with pins. Boiieier. 


PIN'NA n. [U, a feather.^ {/Jot.) 
branch of the petiole of a bipennate c 
leaf. 


PIN'NACE, «. [L. pinus, a pine-tree, a ship ; 

iLphiazzai Sp. pinaza; Fr. pi nasse."] 

1. A small, light vessel, navigated with oars 

anti saihs, and having generally two ina.sts, rigged 
like those of a schooner. JUict. 

2. A ship’s barge, intermediate in size be- 
tween a launch and a cutter, and never nian- 
aged with more than eight oars. Simmonds. 


pIn'N A-CLE (pln'na-kl), n. [L. pinneiy a feather, 
or Celt, pen^ a summit, an apex ; It. 
pmacolo ; !Sp. pinaeido ; Fr. pitmcle.l 

1. i^Arck.) A small, square or polyg- 

onal pillar generally applied at the 
angles of a building, terminating up- 
wards pyranudally, and cmbelli-shed 
ivirh fo'i.ige at the angles of the py- 
iMiiiKi il p Li t. Braude. 

“ The word was sometimes applied 
to a lunet and a spire, and, indeed, to any 
tall pel pend icular member on the summit 
ot A building.” Brition. 

2. The highest point ; summit ; top. Cotoley. 
pIn'NA-CLE, r. a. To furnish with pinnacles. 

” The pediment . . . pimw.cled.'*' Warto7i. 
PIN'NA-CLED (-kid), a. Having a pinnacle. JdTasmi. 
fPXN^NA^E, n. Poundage of cattle. Huloet. 

PIN 'NATE, a. [L. pin7iatus, feathered ; 

^uma, a feather.] (Bot.) Dmded 
into a number of pairs of leaflets ar- 
ranged along the sides of a common 
petiole. Gray. 

PiN'NAT-ED, a. (Bot.) Pinnate. Todd. 

PIN'NATE-LV» ad. (Bof.) In a pinnate manner. 
PJN-NAT'I-FId, or PiN'NA-TI-FiD, a. 

[L. pmnatus, feathered, and jffndo.] 

(Bot.) Divided in a pinnated man- 
ner, nearly doivn to the midrib. 

Eiig. Cyc. 

PIN-NAT-r-LO'BATE, a. (Bot.) Pinnately lobed. 

JIe7isloio. 

PIN-NAT'I-PED, or PIN'N A-TF-PED, a. [L. puma, 
a fin, and pes, pedis, a foot.] Fin-footed ; hav- 
ing the toes bordered by membranes, Maimder, 
PIN-NAT'I-PED, n. A fin-footed bird. Brande. 
PIN'N^IR, n. 1. One who pins or fastens. 

2. t A pounder of cattle. Warfo7i. 

3. A maker of pins ; pin -maker. Iluloct. 

4. The lappet of a head-dress requiring to be 
pinned : — a head-dress. 

TTf** rp'‘T 

Sot off V ;*• I. »< » - . '.i 1 II I •< .<■ t. .* 11 . Gay. 

PlN'NJglT, n. A pinnacle. Scoff. 

rlN'Nf-FdRM, a. [L. pmna, a wing, a fin, and 
forma, a form.] Having the form of a fin. Uill. 
pIn'NJNG, n. X. The act of one who pins. 

2 , Underpinning, [u.] Forhy. 

PIN'NI-PED, 71. [L.pzwia, a fin, and pes, pedis, 
a foot,] (Zovt.) A crab having the last pair of 
feet, if not more, terminated by a flattened joint 
fitted for swimming. Brcmde. 

PiN'NQCK,?i. 1. (Ornith.) The tomtit. A/nsteorf/i. 

2. A tunnel under a road to carry ofl’ the wa- 
ter ; a culvert. [Local, Eng.] Holloway. 

PIN'NON-ADB, n. A confection made chiefly of 
almonds and pines. HalliweU. 

PlN'Nl’-LA, n. [L. dim. of pinna, a feather.] 
(Pat) A. genus of fossil plants. JLmdleij. 

PlN'Ny-LATE, a. (Bot.) Subdivided into leaflets. 
pIN'NULE, 71. [L. pifinula, dim. of piniia, a wing.] 

1 . (Bof.) A secondary branch of the petiole 

of a bipinnate or tripinnate leaf. Gra^f. 

2 , (/c/i.) A small fin. JliU. 

pIN-Q-NA'TA, 71. A conserve or paste made of 

the kernels' of the cones of the pine. Simmonds. 
pIn'-STIcK-EHj n. A person or a machine that 
fixes pins in paper. Smtmo7ids. 

PINT, n. [A. S. p>ynt ; Dut. pi7it. — W. peinf. — 
Sp. pmta ; Fr. pitife. — Perhaps from A. S. pyyi- 
to shut in, to pen. Richard, ^on. — From 
Gr. -nivij}, to drink. Btidre.) Four gills, lialf a 
quart, or one eighth of a gallon. Ihyden. 

PJN-TA’DO, n. [Sp. pmtado, painted ; pirUar, to 

? aint.] (OmithA A rasorial bird of the family 
^avoiiidee, or peacocks; pearl-hen; Guinea- 
hen, or Guinea-fowl. Bng. Cyc. 

PIN'tAiL, n, (Omith.) A species of duck found 
in the north of Europe and America, with a 
long, wedge-shaped tail; Anas ociifa ; — also 
called pintail-dwik. YarreU. 

PIn'TLE, n. 1. (Mil.) A long, iron pin for pre- 
venting a cannon from recoiling. Crabb, 

2. (Naut.) A metal bolt or pin upon which 
the rudder of a ship is hung, Dana. 

PINT'-P 6 T, n. A pot or vessel containing a pint. 





PINT'-STOUP, n. A vessel or measure contain- 
ing nearly three English pints. Simmonds. 

PIN'ULE, n. A sight of an astrolabe. Bailey. 

Pi 'NY, a. Abounding with, or resembling, pines. 
They had their haunu la dale or juiny mountain. Colendgp, 

Pi-O-NEER', n. [Fr. pionnier. — From L. 2 )es, 
peditis, a foot-soidier. Menage.'] 

1. (J/if.) A soldier employed to clear a road 

before an army, to w ork on intrenchnients and 
fortified works, and to make mines and ap- 
proaches. Bacon. 

2. One who goes before to remove obstruc- 
tions or prepare the way for others. Milton. 

The vriter of dictionaries . . . the pioneer of literature, 
doomed only to remos e rubbish and clear obstructions. 

Johnson. 

PI-O-NEER', V. n. [z. pioneered ; pp. pioneer- 
ing, PIONEERED.] To act as pioneer ; to clear 
the way ; to remove obstructions. Qu. Rev. 

Pi-O-NEER', V. a. To remove obstacles from ; to 
clear for passage. More. 

Pi'O-NJED (pX'o-nid), a. Furnished with pionies. 

Thy banka with juowierf and lilied brims. Shak. 

fPI'Q-NiNG, ??. The work of pioneers. Spe7tser. 

Pi'Q-NY, «. (Bot.) A ranunculaceous plant, with 
showy flowers ; peony. — See Peony. Todd. 

Pi'OT, 71. The magpie. [Local, Eng.] Todd. 

PI'OUS, a. [L. phis ; It. ^ Sp.yjfo ; Fr. pieux.] 

1. Having reverence for God, or for religious 
duties ; godly ; religious ; devout ; holy. Milton, 

2 . Dutiful or ha\ing respect or allection for 
parents or other near relatives ; careful of du- 
ties oiling to parents or near relatives ; filial. 

“Where was the martial brother’s pwvs core? Pope. 

3. Practised under the appeal ance or pretence 
of religion. Pious frauds.” Kmg Chaides. 

110^“ The giving or not correcting false reasons 
for light conclusions, false grounds for right beliei, 
false principles for right practice, the holding forth or 
fostering false consolations, false encoiiragenients, or 
false sanctions, or conniving at their being hold forth 
or believed,— ‘are called jitous frauds.” Abp. TVhately. 

Syn. — See Holy. 

PPons-LY, ad. In a pious manner ; with piety ; 
religiously, Addiso 7 i. 

pPO(TS-miND- 5 :d, a. Of a pious mind. Wright. 

pIp, n, VDvJi. pip; Qex. pips. — It, pipita; Sp. 
p€2ntaiFr.p,'pic.] 

1 , A disease in fowls, con.sisting of a horny 
pellicle growing on the tip of the tongue. 

And chickens languisli of Jimbbras. 

2. A spot on a card. Addison. 

8 . A seed of an apple or other fruit. A/brf/wie?'. 

4. One of the rhomboidal spaces into ivhich 
the surface of a pineapple is divided. Bng. Cyc. 


Vl?,v.n, \h.pipioi Dut. piper.] To chhp or 
cry as a ciucken ; to peep. Boyh. 

PIpE, n. [A. S. pip, pipe ; Dut. pyp ; Ger. pfeife ; 
Dan. pwe; Sw. ^ iQQ\.pij)a. — Gael, pioh^pib; 
Ir. pio, pioh ; W. pib. — It. piva, pippa ; Sp, 
pipa ; Fr. pipeau, pipe.] 

1 . A wind-instrument of music, in the form 

of a tube. The solemn MiUo7i, 

2. A long, cylindrical, hollow body or tube 
of metal, glass, or other material, for conduct- 
ing any thing, as water or other fluid. Addisoii. 

3. A tube, of baked clay or other material, 
for smoking tobacco or other substance.. Bacon, 

4. One of the organs of voice and respiration. 

The exciclso of singing openeth. the breast and j>iV>eR. 

Fcachtenu 

5. The key or sound of the voice. Shak, 

6 . A cask for liquids, varying in different 
countries and localities from sixty-eight to one 
hundred and fifty-six gallons ; — usually estima- 
ted at one hundred and five gallons. Simmonds, 

7. A roll kept in the English exchequer; 

pipe-roll. — 8 ee Pipe-roll. Bacon, 

8 . (Mlnmg,) Ore running endwise into a hole, 
and not sinking downwards or in a vein, Crahb, 

PIPE, V. n, [i, piped ; pp. pix»ing, piped.] 

1 . To play on the pipe. 

“We have pimd unto yon, and ye have not danced. 

Matt, xt ir. 


2, To emit a shrill sound ; to whistle. MiUon* 
Witbln my limits lone and still. 

The blackbird lu artless trill. Warton, 


PIPE, tj. a. To play upon a pipe. Oartwrighi, 
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PISTACITE 


Pi PE'— CHAM-BjpR,m A reservoir of water. Tanner^ 

PIPE' CLAY, n. A kind of clay used for making 
tobacco-pipes, earthenware, &c- Thomso7i, 

PiPED (pxpt), a. Formed with a pipe or tube; 
tubular. Cyc, 

PiPE'— FiSH, n. {Xch.) A marine fish of many spe- 
cies, of the family Synffnathid<Sy having a long, 
slender, linear or angulated body, and a greatly 
prolonged snout. YarreU, 

PIPE'— LAY- 5R, n, A iTOrkman who lays gas 
mains, and water, or draining pipes. Simmotids. 

PiPE'— LAY-ING, n. A cant term for the act of 
procuring fraudulent votes. [CJ. S.] Bartlett, 

PIPE'— 6F-PJCE, «. The office of the clerk of the 
pipe, an ancient office in the English Court of 
Exchequer. JPol, JJict, 

PIP'ER, n, 1. One who plays on the pipe. 

2. A pipe-fish. [Local, Eng.] Todd, 

PiP'5R-in<?E, ?t. {Bot,) Pepperidge. Johnso7t, 

PlP'eR-TNE, M. [L. pepper.] (C/iem.) A 

white, tasteless, crystallizable substance, ob- 
tained from black-pepper. Bra^ido, 

PiPE'-ROLL, «. (Law.) A great roll kept in the 
English exchequer, said to be named from its re- 
semblance to a pipe ; — called also^-jf^e. Burrill, 

PiPE'-TREE, 71. The lilac. Johnson, 


^'prre, 

] ••"1 C'‘ I'll.*:.. In came. Prior, 

2. To oifend ; to irritate ; to nettle ; to sting ; 
to piovoke ; to exasperate. 

The lady was piQueri by her mdilFerences. PeinaZe Quixote. 

3. To pride or value ; to glory in ; to plume ; 
— used with the reflexive pronoun. 

Men applv themselves to two or three . . . languages, and 
jitipte theni'^U ts on their skill in them. Locke. 

PIUUE (pek), V. n. To cause irritation. Tatler. 

fPiaU-MR', 7?. n. Sec PiCKBBB.. Johnson, 

fPiaiJ-EER'JgR (pik-Sr'er), n. A plunderer; a 
robber. — See PiCKEEUBit. Swift. 

P{-Q,UET' (pe-k€t'), 71. \Yr. piquet, J A game at 
cards played by two persons, with only thirty- 
two caids, the deuces, threes, fours, fives, and 
sixes being set aside ; — w'ritten also picquet, 
and picket. Brior, 

(pc-kSt'), n. [Fr.] Acid wine, — a 
drink made by pouring water on the husks of 
grapes. Simmonds. 

Pi'RA-CY, n. [Gr. Traparsia ; L. piratica ; It. ^ 
Sp^ pirateria i Fr. piratene.] 

1, The act, practice, or crime of a pirate; 
robbery on the sea ; forcible depredation on the 
high seas, without la\vful authority, in the spirit 
and intention of universal hostility. Bouvier. 

2. Any robbery; — literary theft, or the in- 
fringement of the law of copyright. Johiiso^i. 


PI-p£TTE', n. [Fr.] A small glass pipe used by 
chemists. Landais, 


PIPE' WORT (-wurt), n. (Bot.) An endogenous 
plant of the genus Eriocanlon, Eixg. Cye. 

PIP'lNG, a, 1. Weak, feeble, or sbckly, as the 
voice of a sick person. ** This weak, piping 
time of peace.” Shak, 

2. Very hot ; boiling;— -from the sound of a 
fluid when boiling. ** Piping laotJ' Goldsmith. 


PIP'lNG. n, 1. A kind of cord-trimming for la- 
dies* aresses. Suwiiotids. 

2. pL (Bot.) Pieces cut off ; cuttings. London, 

Pl-PlS'TR^lL, n, A species of bat. Craig. 

PIp'JT, n. (Ornith.) A small, passerine bird of the 
genus AnthuSy resembling the lark, E^ig. Cyc. 

pIp'KIN, n, [Dim. of pipe, a vessel. Stdlivan,'] 
A small, earthen boiler. Pope. 


p!p'P(N, n. A kind of tart apple ; — so named 
from the pips or spots on its skin. MoHimer, 


PI-PRf':N'JR, n. pi. 
[L. pipiOy to chirp.] 
{Ornith.) A sub- 
family of dentiros- 
tral birds of the or- 
der Passeres and 
family Ampelidm ; 
manakins. Gray. 



Pipra crythrouephalft. 


PIF-sJs'SE- W.gy 71. ( An American plant of 
the genus Pyrolai wintergreen; PyroUi xtm- 
hellata. jbunglison* 

j| Pla'TJAN-CY Jplk'gta-se), n. The state or the 
quality of being piquant; pungency; sharp- 
ness; tartness; severity. Barroxe. 


II PiCi'lJANT (plk'imt) [ptR'ant, IF. P. J. F. Ja . ; 
pS'kaint, S. tS*»i.], a. [Fr. ; to prick,] 

1. l^ricking; pungent; stimulating to the 
taste, “ As piquant ... as salt.” Addison., 

2. Shar|>; tart; severe; keen; pointed; cut- 
ting. “ Railleries so piquantP Gov. of Tongue. 

J Pla'DANT-LY (plk'ant-l^), ad. In a piquant 
manner; sharply; pungently. Locke. 

ptaUB (pek), ». [Fr,] 1. An offence taken ; 

slight anger or displeasure ; petty malevolence ; 
umbrage ; grudge. **A personal pique.** Addisoxi. 

diflference, or jealousy 
with the kina hi* father. * Maeon. 

2. Point ; punctilio ; nicety. 

Add long ptetcrfptton of established laws, 

And jpfiTW' of honor to maintain a cause. Drjnten. 

3. t A depraved appetite, TTudibras. 

Syn.— See MAnicis. 

ptaUE (pak), V. a. [FV. pigtter. •— See Pick.] [e. 

picirED ; pp. piariNO, piauEB.] 

1. To stimulate ; to excite to action ; to kin- 
dle to emulation. 


PPrA ' OUAi 71. [Sp.] A pirogue. — See Pirogue. 

Pl-RAM'jp-TJgR, 7t. [Gr. irfFpor, a trial, and fxirpov, 
a measure.] An instrument for ascertain- 
ing the power required to draw carriages over 
roads. Sinwionds. 

PI'RATE (pi'iflit), n. [Gr, irnpaT //^ ; Trftpow, to at- 
tempt ; L., It., Su. ; Fr. pirate.] 

1. (Old Saxoii I.' f.\ \ sea-soldier. Cowell 

2. One who io'j'» (ui high seas; one who 
practises piracy ; a sea-robber ; a corsair. 

Pirates all nations are to prosecute. Paeon. 

3. Any robber; — particularly one who steals, 

or infringes upon, a copyright. Johnson. 

Pf'RATE, V. a. [/. PIRATED ; pp. PIRATING, PI- 
RATED.] To take by piracy. Pope. 

Pf'RATE, r. n. [Gr. trstparetiw.] To practise pi- 
racy ; to be a pirate. Arbiithnot, 

pf 'RAT-JPD, p. a. Taken by piracy or robbery. 

Pf-RAT'IC, ? < 35 , [Gr. ; It. piratiexis ; 

PI-rAT'I-OAL, ) It. % Sp. yJ^m^it•o.] 

1. Pertaining to, or consisting in, piracy; 

robbing; predatory. **A kind of piratical 
tradc.*^ Bacon. 

2. Practising piracy. Pope. 

PI-RAT'I-CAL-LY, ad. In a piratical manner; 
by piracy ; by robbery. Bryant. 

P’XRL, V. a. To twist or twine, as in forming 
horse-hair into a fishing-line. Simmonds. 

pIrN, n. [Perhaps from Su. Goth, prerty any 
sharp-pointed thing. Jamiesoti,] A quill or 
reed on which yarn is wound : — the bobbin of 
a spinning-wheel : — yarn wound on the bobbin. 
[Scot, anu Local, Eng.] Jamieson. Francis. 

Pl-ROG TIE' C pc-roR'), n. [It. piroga ; Sp. piragua \ 
I'r. pirogue.] [Mso written piragua and perU 
ago.] 

1. A canoe formed of a hollowed tree. Flint. 

2. A narrow ferry-boat with two masts and a 

looboard. [Locals U. S.] Wright. 

PlR.‘6u*ii:T'rFJ, n. [Fr. pirouette.] (Dancing.) 
A step in which the body is turned round on 
one foot, or on both feet, as on a pivot. Smart. 

PlR-6n-fcTTE'* V. n. [Fr. pirouettery from L, gp- 
TOy to turn round.] (Dancing.) To make a pir- 
ouette ; to turn round on one foot, or on both 
feet. Alaunder. 

t PlR'RY, n. [Scot. pirr. & gentle breese, from 
Icol. fyr, hiTy a favorable wind. Jamieson.] A 
sudden gale or storm at sea ; a squall or hurri- 
cane ; — also written pirrie. Sir T. Elyot. 

Pt^AN, n, (Geoq.) An inhabitant or a native of 
risa, a city of Tuscany. ♦ Eamshaw, 

Pl8-AjS-PnAL'TrM, n. Mineral pitch; pissas- 
phalt. — 8ee Piss aspuaet. Brande. 


Pis'CA-RY, n. piscariusy piscatory ; piscisy a 
fish.] (Law.) The right of fishing in the waters 
of anotner. Bouvter. 

tPIS-CA'TIQN, 7a, {L. piscatio.] The act or the 
practice of fishing. Broxone, 

PJS- CJ ' TOR, n, [L.] A fisherman. Gent. Alag. 

PIS-CA-T0'R|-AL, a. Relating to fishes or to 
fishing ; piscatory. Gent. Alag. 

PIS'CA-TQ-RY, a. \Tj. piscatorius ; It. <§r Sp. q^xs- 
cadox'io'y Fr. tJt sc roin .] Relating to fishes or 
to fishing, p '>(*.■:(': 'III. ” Addison. 

PIS ' CBS ( pis'sez), n, pi [L., fshes.] 

1. The fourth class of animals of the order 
Vertebrata of Cuvier ; fishes. — See Animal. 

2. (Asfron.) The twelfth sign or constellation 

of the zodiac, Herschel. 

PiS'Cl-Cfj LT-lIRE, 71, [L. pisciSy a fish, and cuL 

tura, culture’.] The raising of fish, Phil. Press. 

PIS'OI-FGrm, a. [L. pisciSy a fish, and forma, 
form.] Having the shape of a fish. Simmoxids. 

PIS-CI'NA, n. [L., a fish-pond ; pisvis, a fish.] 
(Eccl.) * A water-dram near the altar, usually 
accompanied w’lth decorative features. Hook. 

PIS'CJ-NAL, a. [L. pischia, a fish-pond ; piscis, 
a fish.] * Belonging to a fish-pond, [r.] Ash. 

PIS'CINE, a. [L piscis, a fish.] Relating to fish 
or to fishes. Smart. 

PlS-ClV'O-ROfrs, a. [L. piscis, a fish, and ro7*o, 
to devour.] Feeding or subsisting on fishes. 
“ Pisch'orous birds.” Ray. 

P/S£ (pG'za), 71. [Fr.jpjV.] Mre/i.) A wall con- 
structed of stiff earth or clay, rammed in be- 
tween moulds as the work is canied up, Brande. 

Pisri, mtei'J. A word or exclamation expressing 
contempt ; pshaw. Shak. 

pIsiI, V. n. To express contempt. Beau, Sg FI 

pIsii'-PAsII, 71. A medley. [Low.] Ec. Rev. 

PI'SJ-F5RM [pl'se-form, S'w. ; pis'e-fonn, Wb. ; 
I>lz'o-fi>rin, ilV.], a. [L. pisimi, a pea, and 
forma, form; Fr. pmforme.] Formed like 
a pea. Loudon. 

pI^'mIre, or PiS'AriRE [pU'iulr, W. J, F. Ja, 
Sm. ; pls'inlr, S, P. E, /i.], n. [Diit, fuicr ; 
Dan. mure ; Sw. niyra,] 

1. (Imt.) A. small insect of the genus FormL 

ca ; an ant or emmet. Atorihucr. 

2. The steel-yard. [Orkneys.] Simmonds. 

IpFSO-LITE [pi'so-IIt, 5?m. ; pTs'o-lTt, C.],7i. JL. 
pisum, a pea, and Gr, XiOos, a stone ; Fr. p/.vo- 

! litlw.] {Min.) A variety of calcart'ous spar, 
consisting of an agglutination of small, glolmlar 
concretions like peas ; the pea-stone, JJam. 

Piss, V. n, [Dut. Gcr. pissen ; Dan, ptsscr ; 
Sw. pissa. — It, 2 i(sciare ; Fr. ^)i,W7*.] To make 
w'ater ; to urinate. J)rydcn. 

Piss, 71. Urine ; animal water. Pope. 

Piss'A-Bfin, 71. A small plant, growing in the 
grass, bearing a ycllowish-whit<^ flower. Johnsoti. 

PlK'SAS-PflAliT, n. [Gr. ; ir/ff'erfr, 

piteli, and ufKfinXroi, asphultum ; L. phsunghul- 
tus ; It. 2 >issasfalfo ; Kp. pisasfalto ; PV. pmas- 
ji/utlte,] A viscid variety of bitumen ; mineral 
pitch; pisasphalUnn, GrmthiU. 

pIhb'— bOrnt, a. Stained with urine. Jolmson. 

PlS'HO-PnANE, n. [Or, Kicau, pitch, and 

to seem.] {Atm.) A suhstunee resem- 
bling pitch in fraetnre and eoler. chiefly com 
T>o.sed of .sulphate of alumina and iron, found 
in the decompoKing uluni slate of HoafcUl and 
Reichcnbuch in Saxony, Brande. 

PlS-TA'^inO S. W. E, Ja. K. H. ; pis> 

tt'ehft, J. Sm . ; pi»-tdVh5 or pfs-ti'sho, F.], n. 
[Or. iromkiM ; L. 2 *istachium ; It. uislacchio ; 
isp. pistachio ; Fr. pistnchc.] An oblong unt of 
a Bweetiah, unctuous taste, the fruit of Pistacm 
rera, a small, dicotjlecbumus tree found near 
the Mediterranean ; — usually culled pistachio, 
nut. Bacon. Eng. (*yc. 

PlS'TjJk-OfTE, n, (Min.) A green alHeute of alu- 
mina, iron, and lime ; a variety of epidote. Dufm. 
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{Bot.) Having, or consisting 
Lovdon* 


PT?3 TA-JREEN', n. A small Spanish silver coin, 
of the value of 8d. or 9d. sterling ($‘0.16 to 
$0.18), Bouvter. Stmmonds. 

PISTE (pSst), n, [Fr., from L. pbiso, pistum^ to 
pound, to beat.] {Man,) The track or foot- 
pi iiit of a horse when mounted. JoJuison, 

friJS'TIC, a, [Gr.irt<n*</cdf ; 7ri«7r<{f, faithful.] Pure; 
genuine. Sir Th. Browne. 

P1S'T(L, n. [L. pistillitm, a pestle ; pinso^ pumusy 
to pound ; It. pistillo, a ])istil ; Sp pistilo ; Fr. 

{Bot.) The seed-bearing organ of a 
flower, essentially composed of the ovary and 
the stigma, with sometimes an intervening 
style, it is the female organ of the flower. — 
See Ovary. Bemlow. Brande. 

PiS-TIL-LA'CEOUS (pis-til-la'sims, 66), a. {Bot.) 
Growing on a pistil. Mmmder. 

PlS'TiL-LATE, a, 
of, a pistil. 

tpTs-T|L-LA'TIQN, «. [L. pistiUumy a pestle.] 

The act of pounding in a mortar. Browne. 

PlS-TlL-LlD'l-tJM, n. [Dim. of pistillnniy a pes- 
tle.] (Bot.) The body which in mosses, liver- 
worts, &c., answers to the pistil. Gmy. 

Pls-TlL-LfF'iem-oGs, a. [Eng. pistil and 'L.ferOy 
to bear.] (Bot.) Having a pistil. " Smith. 

fpIS'TLE, n. An epistle:— a short lecture or 
lesson. Wichliffe. Chaucer. 

PiS'TOL, n. [It. ^ Sp. pistola ; Fr. nistolet. — 
From Bistohy a village in Italy, w-here small 
poniards were made. Landais. — Gael, piostal."] 
A small fire-arm for the hand, first introduced 
from Italy in 1521. FairhoU. 

PiS'TOL, V. a. [Fr. pistoler.l To shoot with a 
pistol. ** ITl thee.” Beau. ^ FI. 

PIS-TO-LAdE', n. [Fr.] The shot or discharge 
of a pistol. Crahh. 

P|S-T0LE', n. \lt. pistola \ Tx. pistole.1 A Eu- 
ropean gold coin, varying in value in different 
countries. 

The Spanish pistole is the fourth of a doubloon* 
Tlie French pistole is a money of account of the value 
of ton livres. On the average, the pistole may be val- 
ued at sixteen shillings sterling. Stmmonds. jMndats. 

PIs-TO-LJBT', n. 1. A little pistol ; a pocket- 
pistol, A gun or pistolet.** Oasaubon. 

2. A pistole. Beau. § FI. 

PIS-TOM'51-SrTE, n. (Min.) A crystallized car- 
bonate of iron and magnesia. Bra^ide. 

PlS'TON", n. [It. pistone ; Sp. ^ Fr. piston. — 
From L. pinso, pistiiSy to beat or pound.] A 
short cylinder exactly fitting the cavity or bore 
of a pump or barrel, pd working up and down 
in it alternately, causing suction. Brands. 

PIS'TOK-ROD, The rod by which a piston is 
forced down and drawn up. Simmonds. 

PiT, n. [A. S. pyty or pit ; But. pidy a well ; Frs. 
pety a plash, a puddle ; Ger. pftd&ey a plash, a 
puddle, — in earlier times it signified also a 
well, a pit; Dan. pilSy a puddle ; Sw. puss ; Icel. 

a well. — W.pidcwy a well or pit ; Ir. pit. — 
ISanso. puty putta.-^'L. pviteusy a well; It. poz- 

aroj Sj).pozoi Fr. jom'iSs.— Ilcb. to open.] j 

1. A hole made in the ground ; excavation, j 

Whlfh of vou fihnil have nn tiss or an ox fhlb'ti into a pit, 

and V dl not atraiglitwray tim out on tlio Sabbntlwliiy / 

Juntke xw. Sm 

2. An abyss ; an immeasurable gulf. 

This Infernal pU sludl never hold 

Celestial apLritif in bondage. Jailton. 

3. The grave ; Hades. 

O TjOwI. think no scorn of mo, lest I become like them that 
go down Into the ■(*«» ^exviU. 1. 

4. The sunken shaft of a mine. Simmonds, 

5. The area on w'hioh cooks fight; — hence 
the phrase, to the pit 

$. That part of a theatre or play-house which 
is somewhat below, or on a level with, the 
stage, and behind the orchestra 5 parquet. 

7. Any cavity, depression, or dint; as, 
arm-pits ” ; ** The pH of the stomach ; The 
pits produced by the pustules of the small-pox- 

No dimpled Chiu, no pit In chotk, pmsentsd to 


8. The stone of a fruit, as of a cherry, plum, 
&c. [Local, U.S.] Doxemng. 

pIt, V. a. [i. pitted; pp. pitting, pitted.] 

1. To lay in a pit. Granger. 

2. To mark with, or press into, hollows or 
depressions; to indent. “A gentlewoman whose 
nose \v 2 i& pitted with the small-po.x.” FeUham. 

3. To set in opposition or competition, as cocks 
in a pit ; to set against one another. Roget. 

PJ'Tjly n, [Sp.] The fibre, obtained from the 
leaves of the Agate Americanay which is made 
into a strong and white cordage, and also man- 
ufactured into paper in Mexico. Simmonds. 

pIt-A-HA'YA, n. (Bot.) A shrub of tropical 
America, which yields a delicious fruit; the 
Cactus Pitqiaya of Jacquin, or Cereus Fitajaya 
of De Candolle. WrigM. 

pIT'A-PAT, n. [An onomatopoeia formed from 
pat. Richardson^ A quick and gentle move- 
ment or sound, as of the heait or the foot. 
“ The pitapat of a pretty foot.” Dry den. 

*T ia but the pttajHtt of two young hearts. JOiniden. 

PIT-A-PAt^ ad. With a fluttering palpitation. 

The fox’s heart pitapat. L* Estrange. 

PITCH, n. [Gr. T^iaaa, or xtrra, pitch, — also tur- 
pentine ; L. pixi It. pece ; Sp. pez ; Fr. poix. — 
A. S, joic; Dnt.pik; Gev.pechi Dan.ftey; Icel. 
bik ; Sw. beck. — Ir. pic ; W. pyg.) The resid- 
uum obtained by boiling tar in an open iron 
pot, or in a still, till the volatile matters be driv- 
en off ; — called also common or black pitch. Ure. 

The term is often, but less properly, applied to 
turpentine, or the tenacious oily substance w'liicii ex- 
udes spontaneously from pines and firs. London Eney. 

Canada or hemlock pitch, pitch obtained from Pinus 
Canadensis j — called also hemlocL gum.. — Mineral 
pitcky a viscid variety of bitumen ; maltha ; plssas- 
phalt. Dana. — White pvtchy the resinous juice which 
exudes from the Pinus dbies ; Burgundy pitch. Dun- 
gltson. 

pItch, n. 1. Any degree of elevation or height. 

Between two hawks, which flics the higher 

I have, perhaps, some shallow judgment. Sheik* 

To lowest pitcli of abject fortune thou art fallen. Milton. 

2. t Highest rise ; height. “ The pitch . . . 

of all his thoughts.” Shak. 

3. Stature; tallness. 

It turned itself to Ralpho^s idiape, 

So like in person, garb, imp. pitch, „ 

’T was hard to interpret whxeh was which. JTudibras. 

4. (Arch.) The angle formed 
by the sides of a roof ; the pro- 
portion between the height and 
the span of a roof. Britton. 

“ If the rafters exceed in 
length the width of the building, the 
roof is said to be of the Ehmbethan 
or knife-edge pitch, as A B C ; if they 
are equal to the width, the pitek is 
Ooikicy as A D C ; if of two thirds the width, the roof 
is said to be of a true pitchy or of the Roman pitch, as 
A E C; a roof still flatter than this is the Oteeian 
pitch, as A P C.” Francis. 

5. (Mining.) The limit of ground set to those 

who work on tribute. Simmonds. 

6. (Naut.) The rising or falling of a vessel in 

a heaw sea. Simmonds. 

7. (Mus.) The degree of acuteness or of 

gravity of any particular sound, or of the tun- 
ing of any instrument. Moore* 

8. (Wheel-work.) The distance between the 

centres of two contiguous wheels. Brande. 

Pitch-line, (JVheti-work.) the circle, concentric with 
the circumference, which passes through all the 
tres of the teeth. ” 



cen- 
Brande, 

pItcH, V. a. ["W, piciaWy pioio, to throw. — * ‘ To 
pitch . . . has not with any probability been 
traced to its origin.” Richardson.) [i. titoued, 
tl*IOHT; pp. PITCHING, PITCHED, 

1. To throw ; to cast ; to fling. 

They would wrertle and pitch tJie bar. Spectator. 

2. To set; to flx; to plant; to settle; to or- 
der; to arrange. 

Xing Henry IIV,J . .%«nme to Hounslow Heatti, end there 
pitchea Iih cnxnp. Groftm. 

3. (Mus.) To set to a key-note. Smart. 

4. To pave with stones. Simmonds, 

PITCH, V. a. pCi. pico ; pix, pitch.] 

1. To smear with pitch. 

Some viifdi the ends oftiie timber In the walls, to pjeserve 


them fttmi the mortar. 



2. To darken ; to blacken. 

Soon he found 

The welkin pitched with sullen cloud. AdaUfon. 

PITCH, V. n, 1. To alight ; to drop ; to settle. 

A branch, of the tree vrhereoti they Lbeea] pitch. Mortvner. 

2. To throw one’s self ; to fall ; to plunge. 

Tf hp rn.l ; ‘.‘“X. . '• i-i> his head, 

I uli. *'i • b -n I a 'v for dead. Dryden, 

3. To fix choice ; — with on or ttpon. 

I translated Chaucer, and, amongst the rest, pitched on the 
"Wife of Bath’s Tale. Dryden, 

4. To fix a tent or a temporary habitation ; 
to encamp. 

They pitched hy Exnmaus, in the plain. 1 Macc. iil. 40. 

t Pitch and pay, throw down the money and pay , 
pay ready money. 

The word is pitch and pay — trust none. Shah, 

pItch'-BLAck, a. Black as pitch. Allen. 

PITCH 'BL£ndE, ?i. (Min.) An ore of uranium 
of a grayish or iron-black color, and an imper- 
fect metallic lustre. Thomson. 

PITCH 'COAL, n. (Min.) A kind of bituminous 
coal ; caking coal. Dana. 

pItcH'?R, n. {Ftoto. pitchy r. a.) 

1. He who, or that which, pitches. 

2. An instrument, like a crow or crowbar, for 

piercing the ground. Mortimer* 

PITCH' JgR, n. rw. piser. — Sp. pichel. — ‘ ‘ The It. 
hicchiere, a beaker, a beaked or peaked cup, a 
cup or mug with a peaked spout, seems to lead 
to the true etymology.” Ricm7^dson.'\ 

1. A vessel for holding and for pouring out 
water and other liquors. 

Or ever the silver cord be loosed, or the coldon boi\l be 
broken, or pitcher be broken at the fountain. Ecel. xti 1>, 

2. (Bot.) A peculiar form of leaf, in 

which the petiole expands into a hoi- i 
low vessel, crowned by the limb, | 
which, in some cases, assumes thel 
appearance of a lid, Henslow, 

PlTCH'?R-PLANT, n. (Bot.) A plant of the 
genus Nepe^dhes. 

“ The famous pitcher-plants of China and the 
East Indies . . . bear leaves the extremities of which 
are hollowed out into cup like appendages, which ate 
generally filled with wgter, which seems as if con- 
fined within them by a little lid, by which the pitch- 
ers are surmounted.’’ Loudon, 

PiTOH'-PAR-THJNG, n* A play in which copner 
money is pitched into a round hole ; — called 
also chuck-JaHhing, Ld. Chesterfield* 

PiTCH'FORK, n. [W. pitfiforch.) A fork with 
which hay or gram is pitched. S%oift* 

PlTOH'l-NiSss, n. Blackness; darkness. 

PlTCII'ING, n. 1. The rising and falling of the 
head and stem of a ship. Mar, Diet. 

2. The act of throwing, as with a pitchfork. 

3. A marking term for unloading, and for the 

small charge paid to the carrier for looking 
after the empty packages and cloths, and re- 
turning them correctly. Simmonds. 

4. A kind of paving with small stones. Ogilvie. 

PITCHING, G. Descending abruptly ; declivous. 

PITCH '1NG-STA'BLE§, n. pi. A kind of shaped 
Cornish granite, four or six inches long, for 
paving. Sityimoitds. 

PITCII'-LA-DLE, 71. An iron ladle for lifting 
pitch out of a boiler. Simmo7ids. 

pITCH'-ORE, n. (Min.) Pitchblende. WHghi. 

pItCH'-PINE, n. (Bot.) The Pinus picea of Lin- 
neeus, so called from its abounding in resinous 
matter which yields pitch. ^ 

The e 

da, Pinus palut 
States. Gray, 

pItOH'-PIPH, n. (Mus.) An instrument used by 
vocal practitioners to ascertain the pitch of the 
key in which they are about to sing. 

The pitoh-pipe is blown at one emU like a com 
mon flute, and being shortened or lengthened by a 
graduated scale, is capable of prodncnig, with me 
elianical exactness, all the semitoiuc degrees wiqun 
its compass. JJfoore, 

A plaster of Burgundy 
Smrnondh. 


G. B. Emerson. 

same name is also given to the Pinus rigi-' 
folTistrisy and otiier species of the United 


PiTCnr'-PLAs-TJgiR, n. 
pitch. 
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PITCH '-STONE, 71* 1. {Min*) A mineral of va- 

rious colois, occuriing masbive, and consisting 
chiefly of silica and alumina. Eng, Oyc, 

2, {Geol.) A silicious rock of igneous origin, 
occurring in dikes which cross the stiata, or m 
overlying columnar masses. Eng. Cgc, 

PITCH— WHEELS, n, pi. {Mech.) Toothed wheels 
which work together. iSimmonds. 

PITCH'-WORK, 71. 'Work done in a coal mine 
by those working on tribute. Si7n7?i07ids, 

PiTCH'Y, 05. 1. Pertaining to, resembling, con- 

sisting of, or smeared uith, pitch. 

The planka, their pitchy covei iugs washed away. Dnjden. 

2. Black; dark; dismal. 

Night IS fled, 

WIiosc jiitcTiy mantle over\ cirud the earth. bnah. 

PiT'-COAL (pxt'lcol), 7t. (Mi/i.) Mineral coal in 

general, as distinguished from charcoal; — so 
called because it is obtained by sinking pits into 
the earth. Mortimer* 

liPIT'^:-OUS [pit'e-as, P* J. Ja.S7n* Wr.\ pit'yus, 
S. E. F. K * ; pitcli'e-as, IK], 05. [From pity.\ 

1. That may cause pity ; oxciting compas- 
sion ; sorrowful ; mournful ; sad. 

Which, when Deucalion, with o. piteous look, 

Beheld, he wept. Dn/elen. 

2. Deserving pity ox compassion ; woful ; dole- 
ful ; pitiable. “ Piteous predicament I 

3. r ecling pi*"}' or compas'^ior. ; compassion- 
ate. Piteous ‘riio-.” j’u.'] Miltoti* 

4. t Pitiful; ’v'ot i; n ! :y. 

Part of our sentence, that thy seed shall bruise 

The serpeut’s head, pifeoiw amends 1 Muton. 

II iTT'JP-oOS-LY, ad. In a piteous manner. 

II PlT'J(i:-OUI3-NEBS, 71. The quality of being pite- 
ous ; sorrowfulness ; tenderness. Johfison. 

PIT'fALL, 7u a covered or concealed pit ; a sort 
of gin or trap for catching wild beasts. 

These hhl'lei pitfiill* r 'r ^ c'l* arc* ■ '**’ c* 

h'-ulac, sii char tiiintig'' ol j.- ih* i.i "ti. .1 / " ' /. 

t pIt^fAeL, 73* n. To lead into a pitfall. Milt07i. 

PIt'FAll-JNG, <J5. Leading into a pitfall. 

pIT'— FISH, 71. {loh.) A small fish, a native of 
the Indian seas, which has the power of retract- 
ing or protruding its eyes at pleasure. Craig* 

PiTII, 71. [A. S. pitha ; Dut. p/t.l 

1. (Eot.) A central column of cellular tissue, 
ill the stems and branches of exogenous plants. 

“ The term is applied more generally to cellu- 
lar parts, which arc oitlier called piths, or said to be 
pithif.” Ilensluw* 

2. Marrow. ** The spinal . . . pith.** Rag* 

3. Strength; force ; power. “ Not arrived to 

pith and puissance.” Shak* 

4. Energy ; cogency ; closeness and vigor of 

thought ana style. Mir. for Mag. 

5. Importance; weight; moment. ^'Enter- 
prises of great pith and moment.” 

6. The essence or quintessence; the chief 

part. “ The pith of life.^^ S7mk. 

PiTH, V. a. To sever, as the spinal cord. Ogilvie* 

pIth'I-LY, ad. With strength ; with force. 

PlTIX^-NfiSP, 71* The state of being pithy ; energy. 

pItIFLJBISS, a. Wanting pith, strength, or force. 

Men who, dry and pithUm. arc debarred 

From man’s best joy». Chvrrhilt. 

pIt — HOLK, n. A mark or cavity made by dis- 
ease ; a pit ; a dimple. Beau. ^ FI. 

pItU'Y, <35. 1. Consisting of, or containing, pith; 
abounding in pith. " PitJvg fibres.” Grm. 

2. Containing, or expressing, concentrated 
energy or force. 

The concise and pUhp style of his fMacchlavem^s] narra- 
tion. EtmtauHs. 

In all tbeso, Goeximan Fact was very sbort, but for 
he was a plain, homespun man. Addifon. 

PiT'l-A-BLB, [Fr. pito7jable.] That may be 
pitied ; deserving pity or compassion ; pitiful. 

Samson poB8<>«8es all the terrific majesty of Prometheus 
cliaiijcd, UiQ mysterious distress uf lEdipu^, nad the pttitd'lc 
wretchedness of Philoctites. Of^u^rcer. 

The state of being pitia- i 
blc or deserving pity. Eettletoell. 

pIt'I-A-BLV, ad* In a pitiable manner. 

tPiT'r JSd-LY, rt<f. So as to be pitied. Fdltkam* 


pIt'|-5R, 71 . One who pities. Bp. Oaudeii, 

PIT'l-PUL, o. [pity 0X3.6. full.’l 

1. Full of pity ; tender ; compassionate, 

2. Moving, or worthy of moving, compassion ; 
pitiable. 

I u f.iith, ’t was str.mgo, *t was pa'ssin/? strange; 

’T wob pitijid, ’t was wundiuiib pituul S7iah. 

3. Moving contemptuous pity; paltry; con- 

temptible ; despicable ; sorry ; mean ; insignifi- 
cant , base ; worthless. tSouth. Dnjden. 

Pitiful was formerly used in a good sense ; 
as, Be pitiful^ be courteous” (1 Peter in. 8) ; and it 
IS still sometimes so useil ; but it is now used chiefly 
in an ill sense , as, “A pitiful fi. e. a base, mean, or 
pidtrij) tuck or artifice.” — See ContjcmptiBLiE. 

riT'I-Fl)iL-LY, ad* In a pitiful manner. Shah. 

PiT'l-FtyL-NESS, n. The quality of being pitiful. 

riT'l-LfcSS, a. Wanting pity or compassion; 
merciless ; unmerciful ; hard-hearted. 

Fair be ye sure, but proud and pitiless. Spenser, 

PlT'5-LESS-L.y, ad. Without pity. S/ierwood. 

PiT'J-LlglSS-NESS, n. The quality of being piti- 
less; unmercifulness. Joh?iS07t. 

pIt'MAN, n . ; pi. pitmen.^ 1. One who, in saw- 
ing timber, stands in a pit. ^ Mozoti. 

2. A man who works in a coal-pit. Swirnonds. 

3. One employed in mines to look after the 

pumps and the drainage. WeaU. 

4. The piece of timber which connects the 

saw of a saw-mill with the w’heel that moves 
it. Wright. 

PItTAN, 71* A very long, narrow canoe, with 
thin and flat projecting ends. [W. I.] Bartlett. 

PIT'S Aw, n. A large saw used by two men, of 
tvhom one is in a pit. Mo*co7i. 

PIT^TA-CAL, ? [Gr. irirra, pitch, and KfiPos, 

pIt'TA-CALL, ) beautiful,] One of the six cu- 
rious principles found in wood-tar ; a dark-blue 
solid substance, somewhat like indigo. Pro. 

pIt'TANOB, 71* [It. pieta7it:a ; Sp. pitanza; Fr. 
pitukce. — "Many etymologies have been pro- 
posed for this word. ‘Tlnit of Vossiiis, preferred 
by trimmer, seems the most deserving of adop- 
tion ; viz. from [L.] pietas, the dole of real or 
protended Micha7'dso7i.'] A small allow- 

ance ; a little portion, or quantity ; a trifle. 

The ass saved a miserable pittance for himself. L'Estrange, 

Half his earned pittance to poor neiehbors went. Hart. 

pI T 'T IgD, p. a. Marked with pits : — set against. 

t PlT'T^lR, V. 7%. To patter; to murmur. Ilo'riek. 

p1t'T|-C 1TE, n. [Mm.) A hydrous sulphate of 
iron; vitriol ochre: — a name given also to a 
hydrous sulphate of arsenic and iron. J>a7ia. 

Pl-TU'l-TA-RY, a. (Med.) Pertaining to the 
secretion of ‘mucus or phlegm. Reid. 

Pituitanf hwJy. a small, roimd l)o<iy, of unknown 
functions, lodgod in a doprossion on the cerebral sur- 
face of the sphenoid bone, and supposed by the an- 
cieiitH to secrete the mucus i f the nostrils formerly | 
called also pituitary gland, thougii it m not glandular. 

Dungliaon. llobhjn. 

PlT'U-rTB (pit'yii-lt), n. [L. pituita ; Fr. mVwiVc.] 
Phlegm; viscid mucus; serosity. Atvutfirwt. 

Pl-TU'J-TOfrH, a. phlegm ; 

It. ^ fip. ; Vx. pituUfUX.] tVmsisling 

of phlegm. " Pitidtous humors.” Brounie. 

PIt'Y, 71 . [L- pietas, dutiful conduct, pitjr ; It. 

pi/tu ; Sp. pieaad ; Fr. pUie. — Old Eng. iJuVrie.] 

1. The feeling of a humane person excited by 
the distress of another ; commiseration ; com- 
passion ; sympathy with suffering or misery. 

CarelcMs their merits or their iiiults to scan. 

His jut// gav** gpe charity began. Ghldmith* 

2. A ground or a subject of pity or of regret. 

jjfi}* In the last mnm it lias, colhHiuially, a plural. 

“ ’Tis a thousand pities.*^ h^Kstrange. 

JuUus C«»sar writ a colIecUon of apophthcgmtt It is a pity 
hli book is lost. Baettn. 

Syn. Pittf and rnmpassitm are nearly synony- 

mous; hut cmnpfK'tion has more <if ten<lern«9$, ami 
piti/ stmu'fiincb uiiphes an appronrh to contempt. Pity 
and companmon are to l»e felt fiar persons in dtatrese, 
whetlior they ilenerve well or ill ; as a family In want, 
or a man in disgrace, is to he pitied. Cammheration 
is follow-suflbring ; sympathy, follow- ; sends* 
trncr, a participation in the grief or sorrows of otliers 
for the loss of firieiid.s. 


pIT'Y, V. a. [Old Fr. pitoyer."] [i. pitied ; pp, 
PITYING, PITIED.] To have compassion for ; 
to compassionate ; to regard with pity ; to com- 
miserate. 

Tlie man is to be pitted who, in matters of moment, lias to 
do wuh a stanch meUph>Hician. Beattie, 

PIT'Y, r. 71. To be compassionate. 

1 will not nor spare, nor have mercy. Jet ^iu 14. 

pTT'Y-ING-LY, ad. In a pitying manner. Clarke. 

PlT-Y-Ili'A-silS, w. [Gr. TTiry^ia, bran.] [Med.) A. 
supcrfici*al afiection characterized by iiiegulrir 
patches of thin scales, which repeatedly exfoli- 
ate and recur ; dandruff; scurf. DungUso7i, 

PiT'Y-llGiD, a. [Gr, Ttlrvpa, bran, and hhos, form.] 
Rcbembling bran. i^7na7't. 

pF U. [It.] (Mits.) More ; — prefixed to other 
terms ; as, piu allegro, a little brisker, IVartier. 

PIUMA, 71. A mixed fabric of light texture, used 
for men’s coats. Svnnioids. 


PJ V'OT, 71 . [PV. pivot. — According to Buet, pivot 
is a contraction of pimvot, a dim. of pieu, a 
stake. La7idais.'] 

1. A pin or short shaft on which any thing 

turns. Dnjdini. 

2. {Mil.) The officer or soldier around whom 
the wheelings, in evolutions, are made. Brande* 

pIV'OT-GON, 71 . {Mil.) A piece of ordnance 
turning fieely on a pivot, to alter the direc- 
tion. Suntnonds. 

PIX, 71. [Gr. TTDliff, a small box ; li*pi/J.is; It. pis-- 
side\ Sp. pixide.] 

1. A little box. — See Pyx. 

2. A box kept at the English mint to hold 

samples of coins. Sinunonds. 

PIX'ING, 7i. [See Pix.] In coinage, the procphs 
of determining the weight and fineness of the 
gold and silver coins before they arc issued 
fi-oni the mint. Ogiltie. 


PIX'Y, n. ["P/,r?/ is evidently lb e cn- 

deaVing diminutive sij being added to J*7wk, 
like Betsy, Nancy, Dixie.” •— Sec 

PrcK.] A fairy. [South-west of ICug.] Jmnings, 


PiX'y-LEn, a. 
bewildered. 


Led out of the w-ay hy ])ixies ; 

Knghifey, 


PlX'Y-RfNG, n. The fairy-circle. llaUhrelL 

PIX'Y— ST66l, n. The tottd*stool. IhilUteell- 

PlZ'7AA% n. [Dut. 2)ees7'ik.'\ The male or- 
gan in quadrup<‘ds. B/'otene. 

II PLA-C.\-BTL'1-TY, 71. [li. plavahi litas \ It pin- 
cabiUth ; Sp. plavahilrdad ; P'r. placahiUte.) The 
quality of bciiie placable ; pla(’ableu<*si». 

Far b<‘ H firom m<‘ tn po^-n-ss so llttlo Hjarit ni not to bi‘ ahU 
cltiluMiltv, (<» lies])!*-!* till u'mIi'isoI iii> bhutlti(‘Mi, or 
HO littli jiltu tuuliti/ ,n iiut to Ik* iib'if, i\ itU ■itill k'liH liillU’utty, 
to torKivc tlicin. JIdton. 


|j PLA'G V-I5LE [pM'ks.i-bl, TP. /. 72. F. Ja* K. N/a. 
n>. H/i. ; plak'-i-bl, P. Ketiriek), a. [h. plaeah- 
iUs ; plae.eo, to phnise ; It. plttmhile ; Sp. PV. 
placaolv.) That may he appeased or pacified ; 
appeasable; reconcilable. lUile. 


1] PLA'CA-BT^R-NfiSS, 71. Placability. Oiulwortk* 


PDA-C JAR I)', 71. [*Sj>, plnearte ; PV. placard. — I >nt. 
ptakkmit ; Ger. placat, oxplackut \ Ihiiu pheaf; 
Sw. p/akat. — Menage derives tin* PV. placard 
from pliu/ar, a plate, a tablet, and p tuque from 
Gr. TTArtfcos, any thing fiat aiul broad.] 

1. t A heense ; pennission. Ttmer. Fuller. 

2. A written or a printed paper po»t(*d up in 
some place of public rcsoil ; a card ; — fonnerly 
used as a mode of publishing edicts and procbi- 
mations, hut now gcucrally used to contain a 
public notificatlun, a public ccnsurci or u libel. 


At B/me, fiUteitrils iitynlmi th« 

In tb« night tima, to th« «tat«« of Pohijii 


ftret tfwimatly Axtst, 


luin. 


iites. 


PLA-cXRD', ?>. CE. [Fr. placarder.) [/. pi^acaud- 
BD; pp* PBAUAttMNO, I*LA<\V1U>K!>.] 

1, To advertise or give notice of hy placards; 

to publish by posting up. Todd. 

2. To post ; to expose to opprobrium- Todd. 

PI^-cXet', n. A placard, [u.] IloweU* 


PHA'O.ITR, r. a. [I*, pfaeo, ala cat tm ; It. plat are ; 
Sp. o/i/f/mr.] To appease; to reconcile. [A 
word used in Scotland.] Fof^beM* Vh* Ob. 
Tj»<»r*i/Wre It h« sAmnjs and fckjth JJiMi: 


A, je, f, 0, 0, 9^ long ; A, I, 0, 0, ^ , short ; A, Jg, I, 9, T, Y> obscure ; 


fare, far, fast, FALL; IlfclR, 
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PLV'C\T“5D, p a. Appeased ; reconciled. 

T'lu* protection ind beiieticeiice ot a plaeated deity is not 
ueduciblo lioiii iiatu'e. Fotbe^, 

PLAC'CATE, [Fr.] A metal plate 

placed* in front of the shoulder. Fairholt. 

PLACE, ?i. [It piazza; plaza; Fr. p^ace. — 
Fiom Gr. irluTug, rAarfin, flat, broad ; L. platea, 
a street, an area. Diez,'} 

1. A particular portion of space; a locality; 
station ; situation ; position ; post ; site ; spot. 

See the place wliere the Lord lay. IlatL xsvdi. G. 

2. Local relation ; ubiety. Locke, 

3. Space in general, [r.] 

All borne's arr* cor**“'''d v**-’ I'-pe; 

But she all^>/ace I ' 'lo ii' Dames. 

4. A dwelling ; a seat ; a residence ; abode ; 
a mansion. 

Live she for ever, and her royal places 

Be hllud with praises uf di\ inest wits. Sp&mr. 

6. A passage in writing, or in a printed book. 

Hosea saith of the Jews, They have reigned, but not by 
me, which place proveth that there are governments whicli 
God dotli not avow. Dacon. 

6. Order of prioi ity or precedence ; rank. 

By place or choice the w ortluest. JUiltoju 

The heavens themselves the planet's, and this centre. 

Observe degree, pi .«i itv , .i ml ^ilttr • . SJiak. 

7. Office ; charge ; public employment or post. 

Pensions in private were the senate’s aim. 

And patriots tor a place abandoned fame. Garth. 

8. Ground; room; reason. 

There is no place of doubting but that It was the very 
same. llanunmci. 

9. A public square in a city. Sinwionds, 

10. (Mil.) A fortifie'^ 'X)wn or post; a for- 
tress; a fort. Glos. of Mil. Terms. 

Place ofarms^ (Mil.) an enlargenient of the coveted 
way, where bodies of troops can bo formed, to act on 
the defensive by flanking the covered way, and on 
the olfensive by sorties. The reentering place of 
arms is situated at the salient angle of the covoied 
way. Olos, qf Mil. Term^, — Hi^h place, (Bible.) a 
natural or artificial eminence, where worship by sac- 
rifice or offering was made. JK'itto. — 1 la place, in 
company j present. Spenser, — In the place of, in the 
room of ; instead of. — To g-ire place, to make or give 
room or way ; to yield. — To hare place, to have ex- 
istence. Mixed government . . . hath place in nature 
and reason,** Sio^/iS. — To have room or reception. 

My word hath no place in you.’* John viii. 37. — To 
take place, to happen ; to occur ; to fall out ; to come 
to pass ; to come into a state of actual operation. — ; 
To take place of, or before, to take pioredonce of. “ As . 
a British freeholder, I should not sciuiilo taJung place ■ 
of a French marquis.” Mlison, 

Syn. — See Office, Situation. 

I*LACE, V, a, [Fr.j?^£icdr.] [t. placed; pp, plac- 

I.VO, PLACED.]) 

1. To put m any place, rank, condition, or 
office ; to put ; to set ; to lay ; to station. 

He placed forces in all the fbneed cities. 2 €7iron. xxvii. 2. ■ 

2. To fix ; to settle ; to establish. 

TIiosi> aocusations had been more reasonable, if on ] 

Infeiior perbOU'i. Dri/clcn. 

3. To put at interest ; to invest. 

*Twns hi8 care 

To iilace on good security his gold. Chapman, 

PL4~CE 'BO, n, [L., I will phase,'] 

*1. (Beet,) In the Homan Catholio Church, the . 
vesper hymn for the dead, beginning Placebo 
JGomitio, jOu Cange, 

2. (Med,) A medicine prescribed rather to ] 
satisfy the patient than with any expectation of 
its effecting a cure. Dunglison, 

To sbtffpUeebo, to endeavor to curry favor. 

Sir J, Hanrmgton, 

FLACE'-BRtCK, n, A builder’s term for an infe- 
rior kind of brick, which, from being on the i 
outside of a clamp or kiln, is only imperfectly ' 
burned. Simmonds, 

t PLACE'Pi&L, a. Filling a place. Chapman, 

PlAob'LBISS, a. Without a place. Bd, Jtev, 

FLACB'M AN, n, ; pi, placemen. One who has a 
place or office under a government. 

Tlie doaiwbooght plaemcat and the cheap buffoon. Oowper, 

C&M 'T4,'n , ; pi. pjl4^c&n ' tm, [L. placm^ 
ia, a cake, from Gr. TtXaKo^ a cake.] 

3U (Anat,) A soft, spongy, vascular body, ad- 
herent to the uterus, and connected with the 
foetus by the umbilical cord- Lunglisoii. 

jfSf * « The main function of the placmta appears to i 


be like that of the lungs in the adult. It may also be 
ail organ for nutritive absorption.’* JOunglison, 

2 . (Bot.) The surface or part of the ovary to 
which the ovules are attached. Grag, 

PLA-CfiN'TAL, a. Pertaining to the placenta ; 
having a placenta. Dunglison. 

PLA9-BN-TA'TION, n. (Boi.) The arrangement 
of the seeds in the pericarp. Henslow. 

PLAC-BN-TIP'JglR-O'&S, a. [L, placetita, a cake, 
and/ero, to bear.] (Bot,) Bearing the pla- 
centa. Gray, 

PLA'CJIjlR, n. One %vho places. Spenser. 

PLACER, n, [Sp.] A place where gold dust is 
found ; a gold-field. Clarke. 

PLA^'ID, a. [L. placidus ; placeo, to please ; It. 

(S| Sp. placido ; Fr. plneide,\ Undisturbed; com- 
posed ; unmoved ; serene ; tranquil ; calm. 

Zeal alone his plaad bosom fires. Jiroole. 

t PLA-ClD'{-O0.S, a. Gentle ; placid. TopseU. 

PLA-CJfD'j-TV, n. {It, plaeidifas ; placidus, Xilac- 
id; It. placidiik ; Ft. plaeidit*'.^ The state or 
the quality of being placid ; mildness ; gentle- 
ness; tranquillity; serenity. Chandler, 

PLA 9 ^{D-NESS, n. Placidity. Johnsoti, 

PLA^^ID-LY, ad. In a placid manner; mildly; 
gently ; with quietness ; quietly. Boyle, 

PLA^'IT, n, [L. placituni; placeo, to please.] 
(Law.) Decree or decision of some court or gov- 
ernment. Glancill. 

PLAff 1 -Tj9, n. pi. [L.] 1. Public courts and as- 
semblies in the middle ages, in which the sover- 
eign presided, when consultations weio held 
upon the affairs of the state, Braude. 

2. (Law.) A decree; a decision: — pleas; 
pleadings. \^^ishaw. 

PLA^'I-TO-RY, a. (Laxc.') Kelatingto the act or 
the form of pleading in courts of faw. Clayton, 

t PLACK'lglT, n, [Ft, plaqtier, to lay on.] A pet- 
ticoat ; an under-petticoat. Shak. 

JKgr “ Mr. Steovons quotes an author who makes it 
the opening of the iietticoat (on Lear, ui. 4) ; Bailey 
says It was the fore-part of the shift or petticoat ; but 
it is neither.” JTares, 

PLAC'oID, ? TcXaKhg, a plate, 

PLA-Oolu'l-AN, ) and Hbos, form.] (Pal,) Per- 
taining to the placoidlans. Agassiz, 

PLA-COlD'l-AN, n, (Pal.) One of an order of 
fishes, many of which are fossil, so called on 
account of the nature of the scales, which are ‘ 
in the form of plates or spines, and composed 
of dentine, as in the sharks and skates. Agassiz, 

PLA-F 6 ND', n. [Fr.] (Arch.) A ceiling of a 
room ; a soffit. Francis. . 

FLA'GAL, a, [Gr. oblique.] Ap- 

plied* to those tunes or scales whose notes lie 
between the fifth and its octave ; — opposed to 
authentic, Dwight. 

Plaffol cadence, a final cadence, in which the chord ; 
of the tonic is preceded by that of the sub-doniinant. 

f?'LA'^l^^,n,pl. [h.plagai.l Hegions; countries. 

Tha images of the norfli, by land and sea. Chaucer, 

IIPLA'^tI-A-rY^M, n. The act of appropriating 
the ideas or the language of another, and pa^*?- 
ing them for one’s own ; literary theft. Walpoh, . 

(1 PTA' 9 ^I-A-RIsT, n. One who commits plagia- 
rism ; a ’plagiary, “ Plagiarists are always sus- . 
picious of being stolen from.” CoUridge, 

II PliA'Qll- A-RIZE, V, n. To commit literary theft ; 
to steal literary property. Qzi. JRev, 

II PLA'C^I-A-RIZE, V, a. To steal and appropriate 
to one’s ’self, as the writings, sayings, or ideas ’ 
of another. Qu, R&o, 

11 PIxA'gi-A-RY, or PLA'^IA-RY rFl 5 ''je- 9 «-Te, p. X 
B, F, Ja, Ii.Wr , ; Sl W, K. Sm. C.], n, 

[L. plqgiarius, a kidnapper ; plagium, kidnap- 
ping; It, ^ Sp. plagittrio; Fr, flagiaire^ 

1 . One who commits plagiarism*. 

without invention a pidnter ia but a copier, and a poet 
but a ptoffiary of others. Dryden, 

2. f Plagiarism ; literary theft or piracy. 

Such kind of borrowing? as this. If it be not bettered by the 

borrower, amoiis s<’<>d authors ia accounted plagiary, Milton. 


“ Mr. Elphin^tnn and some respectable speak. 
eiJi pronounce tin-, word wirii the tir^t vowel Nhort, as 
if \\ rnten jdaU-janj , bur Mr. iShendau, Mr. !r-coir, Mr. 
Petri, Ml. Bucliaiiiui, Di. Keiiiick, VV. Jolinfrtoij, and 
Eniick inarlc it with the a long, as if nufien 
janj. And to know wdiicli is the tme pionuuciation, 
we neffd only recui to aiialofry, wlucJi tells us tliat 
everi vowel, except i, having the accent, and being 
follotved by a diphtiioiig, is long.” TPalker. 

j| PLA'§rl-A-RY, a. 1. f Stealing men. Broxene, 

2. ilelating to plagiarism or literary theft. 

A, plagiary sonnet- wright.” Eidl, 

PL.^-^rJ-HE'DRAL, a. [Gr. rj^dyioj, oblique, and 
'cdpa, a base.] Having oblique sides. Smart, 

PL.^'GI-Q^'-FPE, n, (Min.) A sulphuret of lead 
and antimony. Brande. 

PL.A'^i-OS-TOME, n. [Gr. TtJdyios, oblique, and 
CT6fxa, a mouth.] (Zottl.) One of a tribe of car- 
tilaginous fishes, comprehending all those which 
have the mouth situated transversely beneath 
the snout . — one of a genus of univalve mol- 
lusks. Bx'ande. 

PLAGUE (plasr), [Gr. trXriyfj, a blow ; irXijoffU), 
to smite ; L. phga ; It. piaga ; Sp.plaga ; Fr. 
plate. ~ But. plaag, plague ; Gei*. Dan. plage ; 
Sw. 2 ddga, — AY. pla ; Gael, plaiyk ; Ir. filaig.] 

1. A malignant fever of the most aggravated 

kind, with affection of the lymphatic ^ands of 
the groins and the armpits, and carbuncles ; the 
pest; pestilence. Dunghson. 

J03f The plague is endemic in the Levant ; fie- 
quently epidemic, and destroying at least two thiids 
of those persons whom it attacks. Dunghson. 

2. A state of misery ; pain. 1 Kings \iii. ,38. 

3. Any thing troublesome or vexatious. * 

I am not mad. tm well I feel 
The of each calamity. Shah. 

Sometimes niy plaque^ sometimes my darling. 

Kissing to-day, to-morrow snarling. Ptior 

Cold plague, a severe form of congestive fever, seen 
in the Southern U, S. Bilious pneumonia, in which 
tliero is no reaction, has been so called. Dunghsoxt, 

PLAGUE (plag), v. «- [Sp. Ger.plagen; 

I Dan. plage ; Sw. plaga.) [t. plagued ; pp, 
PLAGUING, plagued.] 

1 . To affiict with pestilence, disease, or ca- 
lamity. 

Thus were they plagued. 

And worn with famine. JUdton, 

2, To trouble; to tease; to vex ; to harass; 
to torment; to annoy; to molest;—- in this 
sense often used ludicrously. 

To see if he can stait a lawsuit, and plague any of hh 
xietghbois. Addttson. 

fPLAGUE'Ffi-L (plagThl), a. Infecting with 
plague; abounding with plagues. Mir. for Mag. 

PLAGUE'LgSS, a. Free from plagues or from 
the plague. Wnght. 

PLAGUE'— MARK, xi, A plague-token. Dunglison, 

PLA'GUgR (plag’er), xi. One who plagues or vex- 
es. “ Our plagues and our plaguers." Bx'owne. 

PLAGUE'-SPr>T, n, A plague-token. Dunglison, 

PLAgUE'— l'' 0 -KEN, n, A mark by which one 
struck with the plague was known ; a plague- 
mark ; a plague spot, 

“ It is described as a small tubercle, somewhat 
resembling a w'art, callous, and more or loss deficient 
in sensibility, varying in size from that of a millet, 
seed to that of a bean,” DunglLon. 

PLA'GU{-LY (pIag' 9 - 19 ), aX Y exatiously ; troub- 
Icsomoly extremely. [Low.] Drydexi, 

PLA'GUY (plag'e), a. 1. Infected with the plague; 
pestilential. [ 11 .] 

Yea, whilst in plaints they spend ploffuy breath. 

Of all things that are ieared, the least is death. Stirling, 

2 , Vexatious ; troublesome. [Low.] Dudibras, 

PLAICE (pias), n, 

[L,plaiessa. — Dut. 
platdijs, flat-fish ; 

(JieT.plateisze ; Dan. 


plcdjisk,) (Teh.) A 
mecies of flat-fish ; 
Platessa eommuxiis. 


— Sec Fl AT-PISH. Plaice (JPlaima commmia). 

• Baird. 

His mouth shrinks sidewa^'s like a acoraftil plaice. Bp, BdU. 
PLAICE'-M5i&TH, n. A wry mouth. — See 
Plaice. B, Jomon, 
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PLAtD (piad) [piad» SJV, P. J. E. F. Ja. Sm. R. G. 
Wr. ; pUd or plad, A'.], n. [M. Goth. p/a«. — AV. 
plaidi part or party ; pleth^ a fold ; Gael. plaide.'\ 
A striped or variegated cloth, much worn by the 
Highlanders of Scotland, forming a predomi- 
nant part of the national costume, and indicat- 
ing, by the variety of its patterns, the different 
Scottish clans. It is worn by both sexes, and 
by others besides the Highlanders. 

Their brechan. or plaid ^ consists of twelve or thirteen 
yards of narrow stuff, wrapt round the middle, and reaches 
ia the knees. Feiinant. 

The women also wear ajpZatrf, but It ie so narrow as seldom 
to come below the waist. Jamiebou. 

ijEi5=“ “ It seems doubtful,” says Dr. Jamieson, “ if 
this bo properly a Gaelic word, as it does not occur in 
tile other Celtic dialects ; unless we view it as the 
same with the Welsh pleth, phea^ a fold. The ingen- 
ious editor of * Popular Ballads’ says (in Glossary), 

‘ The word in the Gaelic and in every other language 
of which I have any knowledge, lueaus any thing 
hroad and ; and when applied to a plaid or blanket^ 
sisnifies simply a broad, plain, unformed piece of 
cloth.* ” — In the Gaelic dictionaries of Shaw and of 
Armstrong, pfaide is given as a Gaelic word, and is 
thus defined, “ a blanket, a plaid.” 

ja@“ With respect to the pronunciation of this word, 
Ogilvie says, “ Plaid is usually pronounced, and often 
written, plad [plad] in England ” ; and it is so pro- 
nounced by the English orthoepists. Lord Byron, 
however, makes it rhyme with fflade, and he says, 
“Tins word is erroneously pronounced plad [pldd|[ j 
the proper pronunciation (according to the Scotch) is 
known by the orthography.” 

My cap was the bonnet, my cloak was the plaitl. 

As daily I strode through the pinc-covcrcd glade. Byroru 

PLAID'ING, Probably from plaidF Ogilcie.'] 

1. A coarse woollen cloth, dilieriiig from flan- 
nel in beinpf twilled. [Scotland.] Ogilvie. 

2. [OldFr.] (Eiirop ean Law.) An assembly 

of the kings ana great men of the realm : — a 
court of justice. JBurnlL 

PLAIN (plan), a. pL. planus x It. piano x Sp. 

f lam ; Fr. plain. — “ Probably connected with 
anse. prithu^ broad ; Gr. nXarijs j Ger. plait j 
Eng. flat.** IVm. Smith.'} 

1. Smooth j level ; flat ; even ; free from ele- 
vations or depressions ; plane. •— See Plane. 

Hilly countries afford the most entertaining prospects, 
though A man would choose to travel through a plain one. 

Addison. 

2 . Free from obstacle or difficulty ; open 5 
clear, “ In pldm fight and open field.” FeUo7U 

3. Evident j manifest; apparent ; not obscure ; 
visible ; obvious ; distinct ; clear ; certain. 

Express thyself in pJuin^ not doubtflxl words, 

Tliut ground fox quarreh or di&putes affords. Dtyden. 

4. Void of ornament ; unembellished ; simple. 
A crown of ruddy gold enclosed her brow. 

Plain without pomp, aud rich without a show. JDryden. 

5. Free from disguise ; artless ; honest ; sin- 
cere; direct; candxa; frank. Pope. 

bn choice of instrumentB, it la better to cho<Hio men of a 
plaimr t,ort, that are like to do that that is committed to them, 
and to report faithAilly the success, than those that arc cun- 
ning to contrive somewhat to grace themselves. Jkicotu 

6. Mere ; bare ; downright. 

Some have at Hist for wits, then poets, passed. 

Turned critics next, and proved plain fools at last Pope. 
Plain cAani or sonfft a name given to the old ecclesi- 
astical chant, characterized by its plain, simple style, 
in distinction fVoni pnek or variegated music $ 
canto fermo. Warton. Moore. — Plain chart. (JVant.) 
See Plane. — Plain aadinff. (JSTaut.) See Plane. 

Syn.— See Apparent, Bake, Oandijo, Cleae, 
Evident, Level, smPLE- 

PlAlN, ad. In a plain manner ; not obscurely ; 
distinctly; frankly; plainly. Addison. 

PLAIN, n. fFr. phdne.} Level ground; open, 
level field ; flat expanse ; — often, a field of battle, 
■Wliile hero the ocean gaehis, 

Tn other pai ts it leaves wide, sandy plauut. Pope, 

Ptam and plane are often used indiscriminate- 
ly. In science and the arts, the word is generally 
written plane ; but for a level, open field, plain. 

PLAIN* IK 0 k, i, To level ; to smooth ; to plane. 

Upon one wing the artillery was drawn, every niece hav- 
ing his guard of pionrera to ploeiit the ways. 

2. f To ex^diiln^ to make pldiA or clear- 
Whai’e dimilx fat dww inipted* with speech. Shak. 

t PLAIN, h, n, [Fr. plaint.} To lameut ; to 
wail; to complam. 

He to Mmtelf fhutpZahied. * Jt/Otan* 
f PL Ain, o* a. To lament. Spenser. 

t PLAiN'^NT, n. A plaintiff. Rutisr. 

If '5, S’), tfjjf iif 6 ^ 


PLAIN'DAOKS, ft. pi A term in the wearing! 
trade for bombazettes. Simfnonds. I 

PlAiN'-CHANT, 71. A plain-song. Moor's. 

PLAIN'— DEAL-$R, n. One who deals plainljr or 
frankly* Lechford. 

PLAIN'-DEAL-ING, a. Dealing frankly ; honest ; 
open ; acting without art. 

It must not be denied but 1 am aplainrdealing villain. Shak. 

PLAIN'-DEAL-ING, n. Management void of art ; 
sincerity ; frankness. Dryden. 

PLAlN'JgR, n. One who plains. Chapman . , 

PLAIN'— HEART-jpD, a. Having a sincere, hon- 

est heart; frank; candid; straightforward. 

Free-spoken and ploan-MaHed men, that are the eyes of 
their country. Muton. 

PLAIN'-HEART-5D-NESS (plant' hSLrt-ed-nes), 7i. 
Frankness; sincerity. HaUyweU. 

t PLAIN'ING, n. Complaint. Shak. 

PLA IN' LY, ad. In a plain manner : — frankly ; 
sincerely ; evidently ; clearly ; not obscurely. 

PliAIN'N^SS, n. 1. The quality of being plain ; 
flatness; levelness; evenness. Joh7iso7i. 

2. 'Want of ornament; simplicity. 

The excess of plainness in our cathedral disappoints the 
spectator, after so nch au approach. Waljioie. 

3. Frankness ; sincerity ; artlessness. 

To plamnm honor 

Is bound, when majesty to folly flies. Shak, 

PLAIN'— SONG, Qi. The plain, unvaried chant in 
church service, m distinction from pnck~so7iOf 
or variegated music sung by note. Shak. 

PLAIN'— SPEAK-IN6, ft. Plainness or frankness 
of speech. Roget. 

PLAIN'-SPO-KEN (plan'sp5-kn), a. Speaking 
frankly ; free-spoken ; frank ; candid ; blunt. 

PLAINT (plant), n. [Fr. plaints.} 

1. Lamentation ; lament ; complaint ; expres- 
sion of sorrow ; a cry ; a moan ; a wail. 

Bootless arejp?aui^, and cureleaft are my wounds. Skak. 

2 . A charge or accusation of injury. 

There ore three iust gronnds of war with Spain; one of 
plaint, two upon detence. Bacon. 

3. {Eng. Law.) A private memorial tendered 
in open court to the judge, wherein the party 
injured sets forth his cause of action : — a pro- 
ceeding in inferior courts by which an action is 
comnaenced %vithout original writ. JUla^ckstone. 

fPLAINT'Fi&L, a. Complaining; plaintive. 

But, alas I to what a sea of miseries luy plaintful tongue 
doth lead met Sidney, 

PLAIN'TIPP [plfin'tjf, W. P. J. F. Ja. K. Sm. R. C. 
IV 7 '. ; pltin'tlf, Kenrick. Scott}^ n. [Old Fr. »%«- 
tyf\ Fr. plaintiff complaining; phmm'ey to 
complain.] {Law.) One who, in a personal ac- 
tion, commences a suit, or seeks a remedy for 
an injury to his rights ; — opposed to defen^nt. 

Plaintiff in error, a party who sues out a writ of 
error, and tills whether in the court below he was 
plaintiff or defendant. Bouvier. 

4®* “ The word was aniversally, till of late years, 
pronounced with the first syllable like plants apfiears 
by its lieiiig adopted by Mr. Scott, Mr. Elphiiiston, 
Mr. Perry, W. Johnston, and Dr. Konrick; but a 
laudable desire of reforming the language 1 ms restored 
the diphthong to its true sound ; and the first syllable 
of this word, like;i7a)ie, Is now the current pronunci- 
ation of all our courts of justice. Mr, ShiTidan and 
Entick agree in this pronunciation.” Walker. 

+ PLAIN'TIPP, Complaining; plaintive. Prior. 

Plain 'TIVE, a* \Fr. plaintifi plaindre. to com- 
plain.] Complaining; querulous; lamenting; 
expressive of sorrow; sorrowful; mournful; sad. 

" A softer and more plaintive tone.” Eustace. 

Syn.— See dusRULOus. 

PLAIN'T1VE-LY, ad. In a manner expressing 
grief or solrrow; eorrowftilly. 

PtiAlN'Tl Vis-NftsS, n. Quality of being plaintive. 

PLAlNT'LSS^S, a. Without plaint or comi^aint ; 
unrepining, [a.] Seepage. 

PLAin'-WO»K (pmn'wBrk), Jt. Work not diffi- 
cult; — common needle work, as distinguished 
from embroidery. 

PLAIT (plii), n. [W, pUih ; Gael, pkai.} 

0, t. thort; ^ i, 9, u, X, obtewti pAee, 


1. A fold ; a double, as of cloth ; a plicature. 

That attire 

E^en as it sits on thee, not a jdait altered. Middletmu 

2. A braid, as of hair. Craig. 

PLAIT, V. a. [Gr. nXiKto ; L. plidO ; It. piegare ; 
Sp. plegar ; Fr. plier. — Dan . Jiette ; S w. Jiutta, 
— W. plethii,} \i. plaited; pp. plaiting, 

PLAITED.] 

1 . To fold ; to double. 

Will she, Oft Sunday morn, thy neckcloth plaitl Qay, 

2. To weave; to braid; to plat; to mat. 

I ’ll weave her garlands, and I ’ll plait her hair. i*nor. 

3. To entangle ; to involve, [n.] SkaJi. 

“ There U a corrupt pronunciation of this 
word, as if written •plete, which must carefully be 
avoided,” Walker, — “ Often wrongly pronounced 
Smart. — A vulgar pronunciation in the LT. S. 

PL.\IT'5R, n. One who plaits. JohnsoTt. 

PLAK'Q-UrNE, n. [Gr. ffAdl, nXaKds, a plate.] 
{Mm.) A native arseniate of nickel found near 
MQsen in Siegen, in tabular crystals. Brande, 

PLAn, n. [L. plamiSt flat ; It. piano, a plan ; Sp. 
piano ; Fr.plan. — Dut., Ger., Dan., ^ Sw.^to.] 

1 . The representation of any thing drawm on 

paper, or on a flat surface ; a draught ; a sketch ; 
a plot; — pai ticwlarly, a drawing exhibiting a 
horizontal section of a building. Weals, 

Artists and plant relieved my solemn hoursj 

I founded palaces and planted bov, 01 s. Pj ior. 

2. A scheme ; a project ; a contrivance ; a 
device ; a design ; method ; system. 

Expatiate free o’er all this soene of mant 
A mighty maze, but not without ajiZan. Pope, 

Syn. — See Design, System. 

PLAN, V. a. [i. planned; pp. planning, 

PLANNED.] 

1 . To form a plan or draught of ; to delineate 

or represent on a plane. Wright. 

2. To devise ; to scheme ; to form in design. 

%’oiich',afe the nioans of \engcanoe to debate, 

And jtlan a ith all thy aits the scene of late. Pope. 

tPLA'N>\-RY, a. Pertaining to a piano. Bailey. 

t PLANCH, n. A plank. Sir R. Fafiskaw. 

PLANCII, i\ a. \Fx. plancheiei' ; planche, a hoard.’ 
fi. planched; p2r. pianching, planciied.' 
To plank ; to cover with boards or planks, [it.* 
Planch on a piece as broad as thy cap. 

(Jammer (/urton** IhWd/e, ISOL 

t PLANC n'5D, a. Made of boards. “ A planched 
gate.” Shak, **Thejp/«ncA<?<f floor.” Go7'ges. 

tPLANCH'jpR, w. [Fr.] 1. A plank. Lh'ayton. 

2 . A floor of wood. Bacofi. 

PLANCH 'IgR, V, n. To make a floor of planchcrs; 
to make a wooden floor, [r.] Samroft. 

PLAn'CHBT, 71. {Ft. pla7teh(ittef a small board,] 
{Coinmg.) A piece of metal Intended for a coin, 
with a smooth, flat surface, to be placed in the 
mill for receiving the die impression. Smimonds. 

PLAJV’-(^Il£:TTE',n. [Fr.] 1. A small plank or 
board. Smmonds. 

2. A circumferentor. Siftmonds. 

PlANCH'ING, n. 1. {Carp.) The act of one who 
planch<*s ; the laying of floors, [it.] Baih^y. 

2 . A wooden flooring. ** The rot- 
ten, the walls fallen down.” Carew. 

PLANE, n. [Ij. pla7itfSf even, flat] 

1 . (Geotn,) A surface such that, if any two 
points in it be taken at pleasure and joined by a 
straight line, that line will lie wholly in the sur- 
face ; a level superficies. /Mma. 

J*®’* o Planes are also fireqnontly iited for Imaginary 
suriarss, supiK>fted to rnt and paiw through Holid bod- 
ies; and on this ronstructioii is roinidnl xlio wholu 
doctrine of conic Hc*rtiou.s. In asirunoiuy, the hstne 
term is used for an ideal pianr thruiigh certain 

parts or mniits of tho heavens, sh the plane of iho ho- 
rizon, or the ecUpiic, eijuaior, Ac. ; i>y winch are 
to be uifedMStood certain ideal plaaen passing thruuuh 
those eireles of the sphere, or on which they are »up- 
pcsed to be described.” Fraam, 

2* (Carp.) A osrpeuter^s or joiner*s tool, of 
many varieties, ua^ to produce straight, flat, 
and even surfaces upon wood. MAron. 

plane, (Suracyinff.) the faerleontal plane 
upon which the object to be dmlfieated ts sttpixisod to 
stand ; — Ur*ually taken as tho horizontal plane Of pro* 
ieetton. — Plane of a tSuU, the plane upon wfafadt Hie 

pXb. rAat, fall; afiu, utx; 
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Iiouz'Iines of the dial are constructed. — Plam of pro- 
jectioiii one of the planes to vvluch points are referred 
in descriptive afeomutry tor determining their rel.ttiv^c 
position in space. — Plane of (l^kades and SAad- 
ows.) a plane p»irtillel to a ra> of light, — PerspecW^e 
plane, the plane upon which the perspective of an ob> 
ject is drawn. — Principal plane, {Upherical Projec- 
tions) the plane upon Inch the different circles of 
the sphere are projected. Dames ^ Peck, 

PLANE, «. [Gr. itXdrapOf; TrXarOs, broad; Jj. pla-‘ 
tanus ; It. Sp. platano ; Fr. platmie, plane ; so 
named on account of its broad leaves and spread- 
ing f^orm.] {Bot,) A tree of the genus Plata>> 
mis ; the plane-tree ; the platane ; sycamore. 
The beech, the swimming alder, and the plane, Dt yden, 

PLANE, V, a, [L. plnno ; It. pianare ; Fr. planer,] 

It, PLANED ; pp. PLANINO, PLANED.] 

1. To make smooth with a plane. Moxon. 

2. To level ; to free from inequalities. 

Upon this was laid anothor layer of small stones and cem- 
ent, to plane the meauabties of rough btoue ui which the 
stones ot the upper pavement were fixed. Jj-outhnot. 

PLANE, a. [L. plcinus ; It. piano ; Sp. piano ; Fr. 
plan,] (Geo77i,) Level ; even ; flat ; — noting, or 
pertaining to, a surface, real or imaginaiy, such 
that if a right line touch it in two points, it will 
touch throughout its whole extent. 

Plane anffle, ( Geom,) the angle between two straight 
lines in a plane. — Plano chart, a chart constructed so 
that the parallels of latitude and longitude are repre- 
sented by straight lines parallel to each other, and at 
the same distance from each other, in every latitude. 
— Plane curve, a curve all of wh<we points lie in the 
same plane. — Pla7ic director, a plane parallel to every 
element of a warped surface of the first class. — Plane 
jigure. a portion of a plane limited by lines either 
straight or curved. — Plane geometry, that part of ge- 
ometry which treats of the lelationa and properties of 
plane figures. — Plane problem, a problem which can 
be solved geometrically, by the aid of the right line 
and circle only. — Plane sailing, (J^av,) the method 
of computing the position of a snip and her path, 
under the supposition that the surface of the eaith is 
a plane. — Plane surveying, that branch of surveying 
in which the earth’s surface is regarded as a plane. — 
Platte table, (Surt eying.) an instiumont used for plot- 
ting in the field, — Plane triangle, a triangle lying 
entirely in the same plane. — Plane trigonometry,x\LaX 
part of trigonometry wliich treats of the relations 
and properties of the sides and angles of plane trian- 
gles. Dames ^ Peck* 

PLANE'-CHART, n, (Natd,) A chart laid down 
on Mercator’s projection. Simmonds, 

PLANE'-fR-ON§, n, pi. Cutting irons, cither sin- 
gle or double, to insert in a plane. Siminonds. 

PLAN'gR, n. 1. One who planes. Sherwood, 
2. {Py'hitinff,) A flat piece of wood, used by 
the compositor for forcing down the type in 
the forin, and making the surface perfectly 
even. Simmonds, 

PLA'NgR— TREE, n. {Bot.) A North American 
tree of the genus Pktnera \ — so named for J. S. 
Timer, a German botanist. Gniy, 

PLANE'-SOALE, A scale Upon which are 
graduated chords, sines, tenants, secants, 
rhombs, geographical miles, &c. ; — used prin- 
cipally by navigators. Davies, 

PLAn^^IT, ». [Gr. ; nXav&ts, to Wander; 

nhivrj, a wandering; L, planeta\ It. pia7ieiia\ 
S>p,pla7ieta‘, "Ft, pianette,] An opaque 

celestial body, receiving Its light from the sun, 
about which it revolves as a centre, in an orbit 
not very widely differing from a circle* 

4 ®* Pivetif tl40 planets. Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jii- 
pit*r, and Saturn, have tieen known from the earliest 
ages, Uranus was discovered by Sir William Her- 
schel oa tire l^th of March, 1781 ; and Neptune was 
found on Sept. S3, 1846^ by Dr. Galle, of Berlin, in 
coiisequoiice of calculations made indepeiwlently and 
eI^nnlu^eou^ly by M. Tje Verner, or Paris, and Mr. 
Adams, of London. Between Mars and Jupiter, a 
group of minor planets, or asteroids, has been detected 
since the commencement of the present century. The 
name planet wks given to this class of heavenly bodies 
bemuse they constantly change their relative sltttation 
in the heavens, and thus appear to sounder among the 
consteiiatious. Btnd, BUsrsi^el, 
ftiferior pTah'ets, Mercury and Venus, which revolve 
in orbits interior to tlie earth’s path* Superior ptm- 
ets, those planets whose orbits are extervor to that of 
the earth. IRitd, — Primary planets, those planets 
which revolve only about the sun, in distinction 
Imm secondary planHs, sateliites, or moens, which 
revolve also about tlieir primaries. 

BLANIB'-TA-BLB, n* (Surveying*) An instru- 


ment used for plotting in the field without the 
necessity of taking fi-etd notes. Davies, 

PLAN-^T-A'RI-CM, n. (Astron.) An astronomi- 
cal machine for exhibiting the relative motions 
of the planets, and their positions in respect of 
the sun ; an orrery. Bra7ide. 

PLAN’^IT-A-RY, a, [It. % Sp. planetaria ; Fr. 
planetau'ej] 

1. Pertaining to, or consisting of, planets. 
“ Their pla7tetary motions and aspects,” Mittoii, 

2. Under the dominion of a planet. 

I was born m the plan*‘tary\iout ot Saturn, and I tbinlc I 
have a piece of that leaden planet in me; 1 ai>& no y* iv t.i- ■ 
cetioua. Addison. 

3. Produced by the planets, or by a planet. 

Planetary influence.” Skak. 

4. Having, or resembling, the nature of a 

lanet ; erratic ; wandering. “ Bright pla^ietary 
ove.” Blackmore. 

Planetary days, the days of the week as shared 
among the seven planets kuown to the ancients, each 
having Its day ; and hence, in inobt European lan- 
guages, the days of the week are still denominated 
from the planets, as Sunday, Monday, &c. Wright. 

PLAN'jpT-5D, a. Belonging to, or having, plan- 
ets. “ PZanefer? inhabitants.” [ k ,] Young. 

t PLA“N£t'|-CAL, a. Planetary, Browne. 

PLAN'?T-l£ss, a. Destitute of planets. 

A ahorelesa aea, a aky sanleaa and planetless. SheU&f, 

PLAN'jpT-(5lD, n. [Gr. Ttlavyrds, wandering, and 
fniof, form.] (Astron.) One of the minor plan- 
ets revolving between the orbits of Mars and 
Jupiter ; an asteroid. 

The discovery of planetoids was commenced in the pi es- 
ent century. Ec. Jiei\ 

PLANE'— TREE, n* [Fr. plane. — See Plane.] 
(Bot.) A plant or tree of the genus PkUanus*. 

figgp The Oriental pUme-tree has pahnated leaves 
resembling those of the common sycamore. The Pla- 
tanus occidentalis, or American p/ane-£ree, is also called, 
in the United States, by the names of button-wood, 
water-beech, and sycamore ; in Canada it is called eot- 
tofi-tree. The of S=!cotland is the ./Sr^r 

platanus, or sycamore maple. Dng, Cyc. Loudon, 

PLAN'CT-STROCK, a. Affected br the malig- 
nant influence of a planet ; blasted. Suckling. 

** The word is by no means disused, tliough 
the superstition is discarded.^’ JVares, 

PLAlf'lgJ-TULE, n, A little planet. Conyheao'e, 


aXov, a leaf.] (Bot.) Having flat petals ot 
lea^ es ; flat-leaved. Bailey, 

PLAN'ISH, V. a. [/. PLANISHED ; pp, PLANISH- 
ING, PLANISHED.] To polish; to smooth; to 
make plain, as silversmiths. May'tin. 

PLAN'JSH-^lii ii* h. tool used by turners for 
smoothing brass-work. Weale. 

PLAN'i-SPHERE, n, [h. planus, plane, and sphee-* 
ra, a sphere; It. Sp. pkifitsferio ; Fr. plani- 
sph“re.] A projection ot the '\arious circles oi 
the sphere upon a plane, Davies. 

PLANK (pl&ngk, 82), «. \Xj.pIanca;Yr.planche.~^ 
Dut. platik ; Ger. 4Sr Dan. planke ; Sw. p'anka. — 
IV. plane ; Gael, pVine, plang. — From Gr. r/olj 
^XaKd$, any thing flat and broad. Butt77iann*] 

1. A broad piece of timber thicker than q 
board, — usually from to 4 inches thick. 

Some Turkish bows are of that strength aa to pierce a plank 
of SIX inches. ffVkins. 

2. Any thing resembling a plank ; a slab. 

Over his gra\’e was soon after erected ... a monument of 
freestone, with a plani of maible thereon. fFoocl. 

PLANK (plSLngk, 82), v. a. [i. planked; pp. 
PLANKING, PLANKED.] To covei OP lay with 
planks. 

The sides were planked with pine. Dryden. 

PLANK'— ROAD, n, A road formed upon planks 
laid transversely. Simmonds, 

PIjANK'Y, a. Constructed of planks. “Before 
the pldnky gates.” Chapman, 

PLAN'L^SS, a. Destitute of a plan. 

Now every planless measure, chance event. 

Will they connect. Coleridge. 

PLAN'N^R, n. One who forms a plan or design. 

PLA'N0-C6M-PR5:SSED' (-prSst'), <J5. \h.pla7ius, 
plane, and Eng. compressed.] (Bot.) Com- 
pressed down to a flattish surface. Loudon. 

PLA^N(;)-C6n'CAVB, a. [L. planus, plain, and 
Eng. concave,] Flat on one side, and concave 
on the other* — See Lens. Fi'ancis. 

PLA'NQ-C^Jn'I-CAL, a, [L. planus, plain, and 
Eng. conical!] Level on one side, and conical 
on the other. Grew. 

PLA'NQ-C6n'v£x, a, [L. planus, plain, and 
Bng. convex.] Flat on the one side, ana con- 
vex on the other. — See Lens, Stewart, 


PLAN'^IT-WHEEL^, n. pi. (Mech.) A mechani- 
cal contrivance for producing a variable angular 
motion, such as that of the radius vector of a 
planet in its orbit. 

jjgp* “The common contrivance for this purpose 
consists of two elliptical wheels connected by teeth 
running into each other, and revolving on their foci. 
While the driving wheel moves uniformly, the radius 
vector of the other has the required motion.” Ogdeie. 


PLAN'pigiNT, a, [L. planqo, plangens, to beat.] 
Beating in the manner ot a wave ; dashing. 


The seaman, who sleeps sound upon the deck, 

Nor hears the loud lamenting of the blast, 

Nor heeds the weltering of the plangent wave. B. Taylor. 


PLAN-1-p6'LI-oUs, a. |X. planus, plain, and 
foUum, a leaf.] (BoiT) Consisting of plain 
leaves, in circular rows round the centre. Martin, 


PLA-NlM'Jp-TlglR, n. [L. planus, level, and i* irpov, 
a* measure.] An instrument designed to meas- 
ure, by mechanical means and at once, the area 
of any plane figure drawn on paper. Nichol, 

PLAn-(-m£t'RICV ) Eclating to planime- 

PLAN-I-MfiT'RI-CAL, ) try. Johnson. 

PL^-nIm'?-TRY, n, |X. planus, plain, and Gr. 
lur^ ( 07 , to measure; It. planimetria % Sp.ptono- 
metriax Vt.phmm^e!] That branch of ap- 
plied geometry which treats of the measurement 
of plane areas ; -—opposed to sterectomy. Davies, 

TLAn'ING-MA-CHINE', n. i^Mech.) Att instru- 
ment for reducing the surface to a true and 
smooth face, by means of planes, or instru- 
ments of a similar nature, which are actuated 
by the power of machinery. Weale, 

P3LAN-l-i^fiN^NATE, n. (Bnt.) One of a tribe of 
neuropterous insects, which nave four flat wings 
Of nearly ec^ual sixe, as the ant-Uon. Bmn&, 


PLAN-l-'PifeT'A-LOfJS, Gb pj. planus, flat, and Gr. 


PLA^NO-HdR-l-ZON'TAL, a. [L. i>lain, 
and ]fing, horizontal.] ’ Having a level, horizon- 
tal surface or position. Smart, 

PLA'NO— QR-BiC'y-LAR, a. Flat and circular. 

PLA-NCR'BJS, n, [L. planus, flat, and orhis, an 
orb.] (ZouL) A genus of fresh- water mollusks. 

JSfSp" “ The spocics are numerous, and distinguished 
by the shells being fiat, discoidal, and matiy-wliirled, 
all the whirls being visible equally above or below.” 
Baird* 

PLA'NO-SU'BIT-LATE, u, [L. planus, plain, 
and jjng. sx/^loUe*] (Bat,) Smooth, and awl- 
shaped- B7'ov3$ie, 

PLANT, n. [L. planta ; It. pianta ; Sp. planta ; 
Fr. plants, — A. S. § Dut. platit ; Ger. pjlanse ; 
Dan. plants*, Icel. plantri Sw. planta. — Ir. 
phimuta ; Bret* phnten, plants ; Gael* plannt ; 
\V. p^nt , — “The original idea seems to be 
what is produced or shot forth.” Bosworth.] 

1. (Bot.) An organized being destitute of a 
nervous system, and nourished exclusively by 
the mineral kingdom; a body originating in a 
seed and producing seeds in its turn ; any vege- 
table production j a vegetable. 

J8(^ “ The differences between ylmU and animals 
seem at first sight so obvious and so great, that it 
wbiild appear more natural to inquire now tliey re- 
semble, rather than how they differ from, each other. 
All tliese distinctions, liowevor, gradually disappear 
as we come to the lower kinds of plants end the lower 
animals. Many animals (such os barnacles, coral 
animals, and polypes) are fixed to some squirt as 
completely as the plant is to the soil ; while many 
plants are not fixed, and some move from place to 
place by powers of their own. Ail animals move 
some of their parts freely ; yet in The extent and ra- 
pidity of tlie motion, many of them arc surpassed by 
the common sensitive plant, by the Venus’s fly-trap, 
and by some other vegotahlos ; while whole tribes of 
aquatic plants are so freely and briskly kuroinotive, 
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that they have until lately been taker, for animals. It j 
is (iiiioiu; these niiciohcopic tribes that the animal and 
vegetable kiiisdoms most iieaily approach each other, | 
— so nearly, that it is still uncertain where to draw 
tlio line between them.” Graij, 

2. A sapling ; a young tree, [n.] 

Take a iilant of stubborn oak, 

And labor him with many a stubborn stroke. Dryden, 

3. [L. planta.] f The sole of the foot. Jo7iso}i. 

4. The machinery, apparatus, or fixtures by 
which a business or manufacture is carried on. 

The pla7it of a brewery.** Simmmids. 

4^ “ There is a coarse pronunciation of tins woid, 
chietiy among the vulgar, which rhymes it with/iwwf. 
This pronunciation seems a remnant of that broad 
sound which was probably given to the a before two 
consonants in all words, but which has been gradu- 
ally wearing away, and winch is now, except in a 
few words, become a mark of vulgarity.” Walker* 

plant, r. a. [L. plaivto ; It. plantare ; Sp. pla^i- 
tar\ ¥t. planter. — A. ^ . plantian.'] [i. plant- 
ed ; pp* PLANTING, PLANTED.] 

1. To put into the ground in order to grow, as 
seeds oi bulbs ; to set ; to insert ; to root. 

oriic^-a of the French king. . . ordering 
all 1 « I i \ I ■>;. are lately planted to be grubbed 

up. Hume. 

2. To settle ; to fix ; to establish. ** To plant 

a colony.** Johnson* 

I will advise yon where to plant yourselves. Shak. 

3. To fill or adorn with plants. “To plant 

a walk in undulating curves.** Johnson* 

4. To lay the first course of stone in building. 

5. To direct or point, as a cannon. Johnson* 

FLANT, V* 71. To perform the act of planting. 

To build, to phviit^ whatever you intend. 

In all, let nature never bo forgot. Pope. 

PLAnT' A-BLE, a* That may be planted. Clarke. 

f PLANT' A^E, «. [L. plantagOy a plantain; Fr, 

plantage.'l An herb, or herbs in general. Shak, 

FLAN'TAJN CplXii'tjn), n. [L. plantago ; lupmi' 
taggim ; Fr. plantam*} (Bot.) 

1, A plant of the genus Plantago* 

JBSS* The species of this genus are numerous and 
herbaceous, and are found m almost all parts of the 
world, but chiefly in temperate and cool regions. 
Baird. 

2. A plant or tree and its fruit, of the genus 
Micsa^ found in the countries of the torrid zone. ^ 

JO* The pluntain attains a height of fifteen or twen- 
ty feet, with loaves oltori more than six feet long, and I 
nearly two feet broad. Its fruit is extensively used by 
tile inhabitants of the torrid zone as an article of food, j 
Oerarde and other old authors name it Bdam^s apple, 
from a notion that it was the forbidden fruit of Eden ; 
whilst others supposed it to ho the grapes brought out 
of the promised land by the spies of Moses. The ba- 
nana IS a variety of the plantain. Loudon. Cyc* 

VlAN'TA|N-EAT'^:R, n. (Ornith.) A bird of 
the family MinophagidiB and sub-family Mkso- 
phagin<B* — See MusopiiAOiNiE. Gray* 

V PLAN'TAL, cb. Pertaining to plants. Glanmll. 

^L An 'TAR, a* plantaris \ planta, the sole of 

the foot.] (Anat) Relating, or belonging to, 
the sole of the foot. Dunglieoii* 

kLAN-TA'TIQN, n* [L. plantation planto, to 
plant; planta, a plant; It. pkmtazione] Sp- 
plantatnon; Fr. pUmtation.’} 

1. The act or the practice of planting. 

Xn bower and Hold he hOUffht whoro tuiv tuft 
Of gnn V or <;tLr(U*n plot ni« )ro iiluasunt lay, 

Thfir ti'Jidiuicii or phuitation foi dclif'ht. Milton. 

2. The place planted ; — in Great Britain, ex- 

clusively applied to a piece of ground planted 
with trees for the purpose of producing timber 
or coppice wood ; but in new countries not gen- 
erally cultivated, and more especially in warm 
climates, to land appropriated to the production 
of important crops, as the sugar-cane, cotton, 
rice, tobacco, coffee, &c. Brando* 

Lfit hli plaaitatiom slirateh fWim down to down. 

First shade t country, and thca raise a town. Pope* 

3. t A colony ; a dependency. Bacon. 

Towns hero are few, either of the old or now plantntiow, 

tfr]/Un. 

MSt In England, this word was formerly applied to 
the British colonies in the West indies and America, 
but never to any of the British dominions in Europe. 
Tlio term eohmj Is the one now more generally used. 
Bouvier* SimmoTuis* 


duction ; establishment. “ The first plantation 
of Christianity in this island.’* K. Chai'les. 

Q-yxi*^ Plantation is a term applied to an estate 
usucillj larger than a farm ; as a plantation for raibiag 
tobacco, cotton, nee, sugar, colfee, &c. A farm con- 
sists of lands in a state of pasturage and tillage, tor 
raising the different products of agncultuie. 

PLANT'-CANE, n. The fiist crop of sugar-canes 
raised from cuttings. Sitnmonds, 

PLANT*-C&T-TER, n. {Omith.^ A bird of the 
family FniigilUdas and sub-family Pliytotominm. 
— See PHYTOTOMiNAi. Eoig. Cijc. 

PLANT*~EAT-1NG, a. Eating plants ; phytopha- 
gous. Eng* Cyc* 

PLANT'^D,^. a. Settled; well-grounded. Shak. 

PLANT'EB, 71. 1. One who plants ; one who sows, 
sets, introduces, or establishes. Dryden. 

2. A proprietor and cultivator, as in the 
Southern U. S. or the West Indies. Locke. 

3. The naked trunk of a tree, one end of 
which is firmly planted in the bed of a river, 
while the other rises near the surface of the 
water. It is more dangerous to navigation than 
a common snag or sawyer. [U* S.] Bartlett. 

PLANT'^R-SHIp, 71. The business of a planter. 

“ In tlie West Indies, planterslup denotes the 
management of a -i.c.*!- pkin* .‘••rr. i-clndT r »mf only 
the cultivation ot i* u.' , ''Ui s' « ‘*f ■*' i i‘‘ * •*! 'ois- 

processcs lor the extraction of sugar, and the making 
of sugar-spirits.” Craig. 

PLAN'Tf-CLE, 91. 1. A small, young plant. Darwin. 

2. A plant in embryo ; a plantulc. Smart. 

PLAN'TJ-GRADE, J^. [L. planta, the sole of the 

foot, and qradior, to walk.] An animal that 
walks on the whole foot, as the bear. XCirby. 

PLAN'TI-GRADE, a. Ha\ing the whole or a part 
of the sole of the foot placed fiat on the ground 
in walking, as is the case with certain carnivo- 
rous animals. Baird. 

PlAnT'JNG, n* 1. The act of one who plants. 

2. A plantation. il&a. Ixi. 3. 

PLANT'LBSS, a. Destitute of plants. Ed* Bev. 

PLANT'LBT, 71. (Bet.) A small, undeveloped, or 
rudimentary plant. Gray. 

Thoio Is Imidlv an cxoi'ptnm to llu* f.ict thal the plmtlet 
oxibts midy hnuivdintheMuliiiboitu bluipo or uthvr. Gray. 

PLANT'-LIKE, a. Resembling plants, Kirby. 

PLANT'-LdETSE, n. iE7d*) An insect that in- 
fests plants ; an hemipterous insect of the fam- 
ily or genus Aphis, having a very soft, 

and ubually oval, body. JaarHs. 

PLAN-TdC'RA-CY, n. [Eng* planter and Gr. 
K^arim, to rule.]* A body of planters. Ec. liev. 

PLAN'TCle, n. A little plant; aplanticic. Palcy, 

PLANX'TY, 71. An Irish dance. Smart. 

PLAa'U^T, n. A petticoat. — See Placket. 

PLAsII, n. [Dut. plas*1 1. A pond; a puddle. 
“ A shallow plasIiJ^* Shak* 

2. [See the verb.] A branch partly cut olf and 
bound to other branches. Milltr* 

PlAsh, r. a* [Dut. plassm; Ger. pktschem; 
Dan. m/zwAc; Sw. jpf'LsAa. — “Formed from the 
sound, say tlie etymologists.** Richardson.] [/. 
PLASHED ; PP* PLAHIIING, PLASHED.] To dlash ; 
to disturb ; to splash. 

Plashing the water In magic order. Bir T. Herbert. 

PLAsh, V* a, [Fr. plmer*] To bind and inter- 
weave the branches of. Evelyn, 

Woo to tho frnrdottor*c palo, the fiwrmor^i hwlge 

Plasiied neatly, and »eeur«a with driven Ktalcei. tSnejter* \ 

PLAsh 'INO, n* Act of binding and interweaving 
branches of trees for fences. Simmonds. 

PLASH'ddT, n. A pool ; a plash, [u.] 

Woodcock* artiTft flrat on the north coaet. where almoat 
every hcdjfv Borwth for a rood, anil e^ oiy ^flaultooi for epnn- 
gle « n> eatch them. ( ‘art ir. 

PLASH'Y, a. Filled with puddles ; watery ; splashy. 

Ke filled aj» unsound fuod pUahy fcno, Mititm, 

PLA^M, n. [Gr. ir24<rft«; wJlder«r», to form; I*. 
plasmaJ] 

1. A mould ; a matrix in which any thing i« 

cast or formed. Woodtoard. 

2. {Phya.) The fluid ot the blood in which 


the red particles "r® suspended, to which its 
color is due, consis'*i'- g of serum holding fibrine 
in solution. Brands . 

PLA^'MA, 91 . [L., from Gr. TrXdapa, a counter- 
feit.] '(A/m.) A faintly translucent chalcedony, 
iasper, having a greenish color 
k c-l with yellow and whitish dots, and a 
i''"".' ‘..'u uistie, Duna* 

PLA§-MAT*IC, ) a, [Gr. TrXaapaTiKdg."] Giving 

PLA§-MAT'1-CAL, ) form ; plastic. [ii.J More. 

PLAS'TJEE (12), n. [Gr. tpirlacrpov, a plaster or 
salve; epirldaffio, to plaster up; iv, upon, and 
ir?.&(r(T(j), to form ; L. emplastrum ; It. cmpiastro, 
piastta ; Sp. emplahto ; Fr. plutre. — But. phis- 
ter; Get. pilaster ; Dan* plaster i Svr* plaster . — 
Gael, plasa ; W. phister.] 

1. {Arch.) A composition of lime, sand, hair 

or straw, and ivater, employed in overlaying the 
inteiior and exterior faces of walls; mortar; 
stucco ; cement . — a substance, geiicrally gj p- 
sum, for casting figures and ornaments ; — the 
material with which the fine stuff or gauge for 
mouldings and other parts is mixed, when quick 
settine ■•■oquir''d. Britton* Brande* 

2. A -.ii’i 1 and tenacious compound, 
adhesive at the ordinary heat of the human 
body, spread on linen, leather, or paper, and 
used as an external application. Dunglison* 

Platter of Paris, sulphate of lirno ; calcined gyp- 
sum ; a powder extensively employed in making casts 
of statuary ; — so called fiom having been originally 
obtained from Alontmaitre, in the environs of Pans. 

PLAS'TBR, a* U*. PLASTERED ; PJ}. PLAHTER- 
ING, PLAfiTElinD.J 

1. To overlay or cover with jdastcr or mortar, 

or as with plaster. Dryden. 

2. To cover with a medicated plaster. 

A sore that must bo plastered. Bean. Sf FI* 

3. To smooth over ; to palliate. Smart. 

PLAs*TBR-? 1R» OiD? who plasters : — one who 
forms figures in plaster. lVott09i. 

PLAs'TBR-ING, 91* 1. The act of covering 'walls, 
ceilings, &c., with plaster. 

2. Work done in plaster. Ecclus. xxii. 17- 

PIjAs'TBR-STONE, 91* Gypsum used for making 
plaster. I h'e. 

PLAS'TIO, a* [Gr. Tr^nornerff; TtZiiam, to form; L. 
plasticus; It. S\). plmtico^ Ev. pktstiqiw*] 

1. Having the power to give form ; formative. 

Tho plastic chisel.** Ooopct\ 

Boni^ru Creator, let thy 2»7«<Ki'e hand , , 
DIrpumc thy own effect. /*/’«>»•, 

2. Capable of being moulded, modelled, or 
fashioned to the purpose, as clay ; soft ; fictile. 

“ In the arts It [;d«j^fi<] has a more extended 
signification, and nignmes Those materials and citeinn 
stances winch are susceptible of lunng formed and 
fashioued to the purpose wanted.” Brande, 

The plastic art, sculpture, as opposeil to tlio graphic 
art, or design. Fuirhott.— Plastie elay, (Oetd.) one oi 
the buds of the eocene tertiary fonnation. JBrr/c. — , 
Plastie. element, (Med.) an elonuuit whicli Isiars with, 
111 it the eerms of .a hi;fh<*r form. — Plastic fore*, the 
gciiorativc 01 loiinative power in (M';.MMized bodies; 
plasticity. — Plastie, lymph, plasma. DiuigLison, 

PLA.s*T(- 0 .\L, a* Plastic, [tt.] More. 

PI^AH-Ttl/|-TY, n, [Fr. pkisticifc*] 

*1. The (piaUty ot being plastie. Br<mde. 

2. {Med.) The plastic force. J^unglison. 

PL.A«-T5g'RA-PIIV, n. [Gr. irl«<rri5s, formed^ 
and yphtfsa, to write ; 8p. p£astogn(/ia.i 

1. The art of forming figures in plaster. 

2. Counterfeit writing. Maunder. 

FLAs'TRQN, n. [Fr., from Gr. f/nr^mrrpav.] 

1. A piece of leather htulFcd, forming a text- 

ure for the breast, which a reiiciiig-ma.ster ust‘S 
for protection while teaching. Drydim, 

2. The under part of the shell of the 

crab and the tortoise. Owm. 

PLAt, e. [See Plait.] p. platted ; pp. 
ptATTiKO, PLATTED.] IV) plait ; to wcavo ; to 
form by texture ; to braid ; to net ; to mat. 

My mloitvM^a bidr la jfdalMd fa a kind of Irti* lav»r*« knot 

Sfmrtator, 

PLAt, n. 1. A flat or level piece of ground j a 
plot. *♦ This flowery Milton. 

2. A map of a piece of ground or the plm of 
ft building. Botmer* JsrittofK 


4. The act of bringing into a country ; intro- 
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3, 'Work made hy platting. WHght, 

4. A braid of foxes. JDaiia. 

t PLAT, a, [Gr. TrZnriJs, broad ; L. laius ; Fr. glaii ; 
It. jnaito , — But. Ban. plat; Gqx. plait; iSw. 

plait.] Flat ; bvel ; plain. Chaucer. 

t PLAT, ad. Plainly ; flatly ; evenly. Chaucer. 

PLAT'ANE, Jl. [Gr. rrXaravos ; TrXarbSf broad; L. 
platdmis; It. Sp. platam; Fr. pkitaneS] A 
tree of the genus Fkitanus ; the plane-tree. “ I 
espied thee . . . under a pUitane.*^ MiUou. 

PL IT'A-NIST, n. [Gr. irlaravitn-^s ; Ij, platanista ; 
F'r. pkttaniste,] {Ich.) A species of dolphin 
found in the river Ganges ; Uelphinm gangeti- 
cics of Cuvier. Braude, 

PLAT’4-Jsr0s,n. [L., from Gr. nXdravos; 
broad.] {Bot,) A genus of trees ; the plane- 
tree ; plat.ine ; — so called in allusion to its 
broad leaves and spreading form. Loudon, 

PLAT'B.\ND, «. \Fx. platc-bande.] 

X. {Arch.) A plain band or fillet having a 
small projection. Britton, 

2. {Gardening.) A parterre. Wright. 

PLATE, n. [Gr, TrXarOs; L. latus, broad; — It. 
piaitOi a plate ; Sp. plata ; Fr. plaL — ■ But. 
plant ; Ger. platte ; Ban. plade ; Sw. plat.] 

1. A flat or extended piece of metal. Dryden, 

2. Armor composed of flat pieces of metal; — 

distinguished from mail, Spenser. 

3. A dish or vessel nearly flat, from which 

provisions are eaten at table. “ The plates on 
■which we fed.” Dryden. 

4. Gold and silver 'wrought into articles of 

household furniture. Coxoley. 

At your dessert bi ight pewter cotnes too late, 

\Vhex\ your hrat course was all served up in pla/e. Kvng. 

6. {Engrai'ing.) An impression from an en- 
graved piece of copper or of steel. FairhoU, 

6. {Arch.) A piece of timber placed horizon- 

tally in a wall, to receive the ends of girders, 
rafters, &c. Brands. 

7. {Printing^ In stereotyping or in electro - 
typing, a solid sheet of metal on one side of 
which are the types for printing a single page- 

8. A term used sportsmen for the reward 
given to the victorious horse at a race. For- 
merly it w'as usually a piece of silver plate, but 
is now almost universally a purse. London Ency. 

PLATE, V. a. [i. PL.YTED ; pp. 1*LATING, PLATED.] 

1. I’o cover or overlay with a plate or coating 
of metal, as of silver. “ Plated ware.” Vre. 

A marble doorcase . . . platud with gold. JjdnUJmof. 

2. To arm with plate-armor. 

Old warriors turned 

Their backs under his lieel. Hilton. 

3. To beat into laminae, or thin, flat pieces. 

** Adorned with plated brass.” Dryden. 

PLATE'-AR-MQR, n. Armor consisting entirely 
of plates of metal, Fav'holt. 

PLATEAU {\M^t6') [plSi-ta', K. Sm.; prnt'djMatm- 
der]t?i.; pi. Fr. x'lat^aox; Eng. plateaux 
or PLATEAUS (pia-ta?/). 

1. A large, ornamental dish, for the centre of 

a table. Smart, 

2. An elevated i>lain ; a table-land. P, Cyc. 

PLATE'-BAS-K^T, n. A basket for removing 
plates from a dinner-table. Simmonds. 

PLATE'-CAU-R[-^:R, n, 1, A tray for bringing 
plates to table. Simmonds. 

2. A moving apparatus in the wall, with a 
series of shelves, to convey plates, &c., to and 
from the kitchen. Simmonds. 

PLAT'lg;!), p. a. Covered with a coating of metal, 
as of silver ; — beaten into plates. Francis. 

PLATE^F^tl, n. ; pi. PLATEFULS. As much as a 
plate will hold. BoswelL 

PLAX'E'-OL.^aa, n. A fine kind of glass, cast in 
plates, used for looking-glasses, &c. Bigelow. 

rx,A*T^Lf n. [Fr.] A small dish. Simmonds. 

PLATR'-lAY-^R, n. A workman who lays down 
the iron rails, and fixes them to the sleepers of 
a railway. Simmonds. 

PLATE'-LfiATH-lgiR, n. A kind of wash-leather, 
used for rubbing and cleaning silver or plated 
articles. Simmonds, 


PLATE'- MARK, n. A special mark or represen- 
tation stamped on gold or silver plate. 

/f “ For London, the local mark is a lion ; Bir- 
minuham, tin anchor; Siiclfleid, a crown and lion; 
jVew castle, three castles; E\eter, kind’s head, lion, 
and castle ; Edinbury:!!, caa»ile, thistle, and king’s 
head ; Glasgow, a tree. With a bell and !>aiinon ; Ire- 
land, a harp'tuid the ligure ot Britannia. There are | 
also certain letters, to distinguish the date of uianu- 
faciure.” iummonds. 

PLAT'^N, n. The plate or flat part of a printing 
press, by which the impression is made. Btande. 

PLATE'-.PA-P|:r, n. A heavy, spongy paper, 
nidiiufactured expressly for printing from en- 
graved plates. Fairholt. 

PLATE' -POL-1 SH-gR, n. 1. A workman -w'ho 
smooths copper or steel plates for engraving, 
&c., or who polishes plate-glass. Simmonds. 

2. A brush for cleaning plate. Simmonds. 

PLATE'— PO\V-D5R, n. A polishing powder for 
brightening plate. Simmonds. 

PLATE'— PRlNT-jgJR, n, A workman w'ho prints 
from engraved plates. 

PLATE '-PRXNT-JNG, n. The process of taking 
impressions from an engraved plate. Fairholt. 

PLAT'JglR, n. One who coats metal articles with 
silver or with gold. Simmonds, 

PLATE'— rACK, n. A wooden frame fixed in a 
scullery to stand plates and dishes in to drain 
after they are washed. Sim7nonds. 

PLAT-jpR-fisaUE', a. platerisco ; pMa, sil- 
ver.] Applied to architectural enrichments re- 
sembling silver work. Ford. 

PLATE'— wArM-^R, n. A japanned-metal or 
tinned case with shelves, for holding plates that 
are to be warmed before a fire. Sitmnonds. 

t PLATE'y, a. Like a plate ; flat. Sir T. Elijot. 

PLAt'F(3RM, n. [Sp. plaia-forma; Fr. plate- 
forme^ 

1. A plan or sketch horizontally delineated, 
as of an intended building ; a plot. Sandxjs. 

Grove nods nt giove, each oll^ has a brother, 

And half the )ubt reflects the other. Pope. 

2. A plan ; a design ; a scheme. Bacon. 

The whole ptatfbrm of the conspiracy. Disc. <xfliew World. 

3. A formal statement of principles, as of a 
church, or of a political party ; as, “ The Say- 
brook platform f Dr. E. Stiles. “ The Cincin- 
nati platform.** J, Buchanan, 

4. {Arch.) A plane, level siirface, for re- 

ceiving the foundations of a building, for the 
piers of a bridge, or for other purposes : — a 
raised floor ; a stage or scaffold. Brands. 

5. {Mil.) An elevated flooring, commonly of 
timber, on which cannons are placed. Campbell. 

6. {Naut.) The orlop. Bzcr/i. 

fPLA'TJC, a. {Astrol.) looting an aspect con- 
sisting of a ray cast from one planet to an- 
other, not exactly, but within the orbit of its 
own light. Baihy. 

PLAT'I-NA [pmt'f-ufli, TF. Ja. K. n, [Sp.] 

1. Anictal; platinum.— See Platinum.Toc^c?. 

2. Twisted silver wire. Simmonds. 

3. An iron plate for glazing stuff. Simmonds. 

PLAT'1-NA— MOHR, n. Black platina. Smart. 

PLAT^l-NA-YliL'LOW, n. A pigment of a i^alc 
yellow color, compounded of earth and an oxide. 

JPLAT'ING, n. 1. The act or the process of cov- j 
ering any thing with plate. Brande. j 

2. A plate or coating of metal, as of silver, j 

TLA-tIn'|0, a. Pertaining to platinum. Graham. \ 

PLAT-l-NlP')glR-OtJs, a, [Eng, platinumt and L. 
fero, to bear.] Containing platina. Colchester, 

PliAT'l-NIZB, u. a. To coat or to combine with 
platina. Graham, 

PLAT' J-NiZBD, a. 1. Coated or combined with 
platinum. “ Flatinisied charcoal-** ^ ^ Miller, 

2, Containing platinum. ** Aplatinhedhz&Q.** 

Gregory, 

PlAt'I-NODE, n. [Eng. plcetinum^ and a 
way,] {Galvanism,) The cathode or negative 
pole of a galvanic battery. Graham. 

PLAt'1-No5s, a. Containing platina. Graham, 

PLAT'l-NfjM, n, [Hod. L., from Sp. platina ; 
jp&iwfa, silver.] A grayish-white, very hard, duc- 


tile, and malleable metal, found in Brazil, the 
Ural Mountains, St. Boimngo, Borneo, Cali- 
fornia, and other localities. Of all metals, it is 
the heaviest, the least expansible, and, except 
iron aud copper, the most tenacious. Eng. Cyc. 

B^ack platinum^ a black povder, precipitated from 
solutions of platnmiii zinc, siijrar, &c, — Platinum 
sponsif, or spons’'/ plutmum, plittmuin m a loosely co- 
herent mass, obtained bj ipnitimr the double chloride 
of platinum and aniincnnini. It is instantly ignited 
fay a jet of Jiydrogen, and kindles the gas. Graham. 

PLAt'J-TUDE, 71. [Gr. TrXarus, broad; Fr. plati. 
tilde.] 

1. Broadness ; flatness ; dulness ; insipidity. 
Platitmies of expresaion are peculiarly unwelcome. Ec. Itev. 

2. A flat or dull remark or expression ; twad 
die. “ Or repeat such platitudes.** Ed. Bcv. 

Satire, at once s .0 genial and good-humored, and yet no 
fatal, as that of E/ekiel Jhglow. is, indeed, a relief after the 
weary plutitwhs which have recently appeared, under the 
uoine of satire, in England, A. lint. Jtev. 

PLA-ION IC, ) W.urctJviKds; UXarcov, 

PLA-TON'J-CAL, ; Plato, an Athenian philoso- 
pher ; L. P'ktfonitus ; It. ^ Sp. Platomco ; Fr. 
Platonique.] Relating to 'Plato, to Platonism, 
or to the philosophy of Plato. Addison. 

Platonic bodies^ tlie five regular geometrical solids, 
VIZ., The tetrahedron, the hexahedron, the octahedron, 
the dodccaliedion, and the icosahedron. Dauics. — Pla- 
tonic lore, a love between the sexes wholly spiritual 
or unmixed with carnal desires. — Platonic year, the 
period of time determined by the revolution of the 
equinoxes, or tiie period in whicli the stars and con- 
stellations return to their former places in respect to 
the equinoxes, equal to about 36,000 years ; thegieat 
year, ffx ight. 

PL \-t6n"'IC, 71. A Platonist. Pope. 

PLA-TON'i-CAL-LY, ad. After the manner of 
Plato, or the Platonists. Wotton. 

I] PLA'TQ-NI§iM,7t. The philosophy of Plato. JUorc. 

“ The leading doctrine of Platonism is the in- 
dependence of God, 01 spirit, and matter, as the two 
distinct and eternal principles by which all things ex- 
ist, tlie one operating lonnatively on the other, but 
not creatively.” Smart. 

II PLA'TQ-nIst [pia'to-nlst, Ja. K. Sm. Wr. Wb.: 
plat'o-nlst, W. P.], n. One who adheres to 
Platonism ; a Platonizcr. Eiifield, 

II PLA'TQ-NIZB, V, n. [«. Platonized ; pp. Pla- 
TONiziNG, PL.iTOMZED.] To reason or think 
like Plato ; to follow Platonism. Exijicld 

II PLA'TQ-NiZ-BR, n. A Platonist. Young 

PLA-T66n', n, [Fr. peloton^ a ball, a platoon.] 
{Mil.) Two files forming a subdivi&uni oi a 
company: — formerly a small body of soldiers 
drawn from a battalion to strengthen the angles 
of a square. Glos. of Mil. Terms. 

PLAt'TJPB, n. 1. One who plats or xveaves. 

2. A large dish for holding provisions for the 
table. “ Wash the platter.** Dryden 

PLAT'TBF-PACED (-fast), a. Having a broad, 
flat face. Clarke. 

PLAT'TJNG, n. Slips of cane, straw, &c., woven 
or plaited for making hats. McCulloch, 

PLA-TU'RUS, n. [Gr. TrXarbg, broad, and oipd, a 
tail.] {ZoOl.) A genus of maiine snakes. Baird. 

PLAT-Y-CEPIPA-LO0S, a. [Gr.7rA«TC?, broad and 
flat, and utpaX/i, the head.] Broad-headed.S77t«?^i. 

PLAT-Y-CRl'NiTB, n. [Gr. irXarbs, broad and 
flat, and Kpivov, a lily.] {Pal.) One of a genus 
of encrinites in which the body supporting the 
arms is composed of a few large plates. Pictet. 

PLAtW-POD, n. [Gr. irXarbs, broad, and ttous, 
7ro5<Jff,‘a foot.] A broad-footed animal. Smart. 

PLA-TY^P'TJpR, n. [Gr. TtXarhsy broad, and irrtpdv, 
a’wing,] A species of star-fish. Smart. 

PLAT'Y-PtJs, M. [Gr. itZarCs, broad and flat, and 
woCy, a foot.] {JtCool.) A flat-footed quadruped 
of Australia, with a mouth like a duck's bill ; 
— now called otmithorhynchus. — See Ouxi- 
THOiiHYNCiius. Eug. Cijc. 

PLATW-RHINE, n. [Gr. wAariJs, flat and broad, 
and a nose.] {Zoid.) The name of a 

section of the Linnoian genus Simia^ including 
those species which have the nostrils separatea 
by a wide interspace. Brands. 

PL AU 'DIT, n. [L. pltmdo, to praise ; phudiU^ ^ do 
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ye praise,” '■the demand of applause made by the 
plu} er, when he left the stage,] Applause ; ac- 
clamation ; d shout of applause or approbation. 


Our p*' 
Wou 1 


■ rgi\€iies8 here, 
ii I uptuudit there. 


Dryden, 

pL.lU'Dl-TQ-K Y, a. Giving applause ; applausive ; 
laudatory. Ch. Ob. 

PLAU-§I-11IL'1-TY, n. \lt. plaimbiUta\ 

sibiltdad\ Yt. plcbimbiliteJ] The quality of being 
plausible ; specious appearance ; plausibleness. 
The want ot pUvsibihiy implies an internal improbability^ 

PLAU'SI-BLE (plStwV-e-bl'), a. HL. plavsibilis\ 
plaimo<t to applaud ; It. platisibile ; Sp, ^ Fr. 
plamible.'\ 

1. t Worthy of applause. Backet. 

2. Having a fair appearance ; apparently 
right; superficially pleasing; colorable; spe- 
cious ; ostensible. 

Fiction imij be as p^o«si&?c as truth, Ihr, CamjibeU. 

All popul ir errors are indeed, if tl.ey were not 

so, they vould not he iiopular. W hateij/. 

S3ni. — PlattsiblCf speciovs, ottfpjy'tihle, and colorable 
are all used to indicate some appoanince of right, but 
are commonly taken in a bad sense. Plausible is 
drawn from what pleases the ear; the other terms, 
from what pleases the eye. A jilaiistble speech or ar- 
gument; iipectouii appcaiance; ostensible motive i col- 
orable pretext. 

PL Au ’§{-BLE'N]ESS, n. Plausibility. 

FLACJ'§I-BLY, ad. In a plausible manner. 

PLAu'SIVE, a. 1. Applauding. Young. 

2. t Plausible. “ words/^ Bhak. 

PLAY Ipla). w* M. [A, S. plegan^ plegfan \ plega, 
play. — Written by Robert of Gloucester, pley.l 
[L flayed ; pp. PLAYING, FLAYED,] 

1. To do something, not as a task, but for 
pleasure ; to sport ; to frolic. 

Tho peoplo sat down to cat and to drink, and rose up to 
ptay. • JSxod. xxxii. 6. 

Boys and girls, come out to play; 

Moon shines as bright as day. Old Sony. 

2. To trifle; to toy; to act wantonly or 
thoughtlessly. 

hlen are apt to pUiv with their healths and their lives as 
they do witli their clothes. Temple. 

3. To move, act, or operate with the easy 
effect of nature, of skill, or of contrivance. 

The heart beats, the blood circulates, the lungs play. Cheyne, 

My wife cried out fire, and you brought out your buckets, 
and called for euginos to play against it. JOrj/dm. 

4. To move irregularly ; to wanton. 

The waving sedges play with wind. Shak. 

The setting sun 

Plays on their shining urms and burnished helniets. Addison. 

6. To do; to act; to behave- *^Tho\x play* d-st 

most foully.” Shak. 

0. To do something fanciful. “Hvery fool 
can play upon the word.” iSkak. 

7. To practise merriment or illusion ; to make 
sport; to impose. 

I would niako use of it rather to play upon those I despised, 
than to trifle with those I loved. Pope. 

8. To contend in a game ; to game. 

Charles, I will jday no more to-night; 

My mind ’s not on *t$ you are too hard for me. Shak. 

9. To perform on a musical instrument. 

Take thy harp, and melt the maidf 

Ploff/y my friend, and charm the charmer. Granville. 

10. To personate a character in a drama ; to 

act a part on the stage ; to act. “ A lord will 
hear you play to-night.” i^hak, 

PLAY, V, a* 1. To put in action, motion, or 
operation. The engines are pkayed at a fire.” 

3. To use or perform on, as a musical instru • 
ment. '*He plays the organ.” Todd. 

3. To perform on a musical instrument. 

By plm/bsc it [a eomp<^tionl in a taste and style so ex- 
actly eorreswnding with the intenttou of the composer as to 
preserve and IlluBtratc all the beauties of his work, Arison. 

4. To exhibit dramatically ; to act or perform 
on the stage. To ptay a . . . comedy.” Sihak. 

6. To engage in ; to take a part in, as a game. 

To pfaiy games.” C. Richardson. 

6. To act ; to perform ; to execute. 

JL>oubt would fiiiiL have plotstd hie part in her mind. Sidney. 

7. To act the part or ehmeter of. ** We play 
the fool.” ” To play the woman.” Shak. 

*1! is possible these Turks may jfikty the villains. Zkmham. 

To play aft to show or display ; to exhibit. 

PLA Y (plfi), n. [A. S. plega.} 


1. Action, exercise, or occupation for pleas- 
ure or delight ; pastime ; amusement ; sport. 

2. A dramatic composition ; a .drama ; a 
tragedy, comedy, or farce ; a composition in 
which characters are represented by dialogue 
and action. 

A play ought to be a just Image of human nature. Dryden. 

3. A dramatic pertormance. Mrs. Butler. 

4. Game or gaming ; the act or the practice 
of contending at a game. 

1 never did win of you. 

Nor shall not when my itiucy's on my play. SStak. 

6. Practice in any contest. 

He was resolved not to speak distmctly, knowmg his best 
pUip to be m the dai k. TilloUon. 

6. Action; employment; office. ** The next 

who comes in play.** Dryden. 

7. Manner of acting; action; practice. “To 

prevent any foul play.*' Sidney, 

8. Motion; movement,— particularly irregu- 
lar motion. ^ jQh7ison. 

9. Performance on a musical instrument. 

10. State of agitation or discussion. 

Who never hoard this question brought in play. Dryden. 

11. Room for motion or action. 

rj.],p r-0 Vt ey«.p+'v into one another, that they have 
roy.'. Iii./f *' I i. Moxon. 

12. Liberty of acting ; scope ; swing. 

Should a writer give the full play to his mirth. Addison. 

Play and ffame both include exercise, cor- 
poreal or mental, or both ; but play is the more mdefi- 
nite term, and applied to any kind of game orspoit. 
Children’s play ; a play or drama (tragedy or comedy) 
ftir the stage ; ffame of whist, cricket, or Olympic 
ffames ; sports of the field , rural sports ; innocent 
amusement. 

PLAY'-ACT-OR, n. One who performs a part in 
a drama or play ; a player. Simmonds. 

PLAY '-BILL, n. A bill or advertisement of a play 
or dramatic performance, Johnson. 

PLAY'— BOOK (pla'bfik), n. A book containing 
plays or dramatic compositions. Swift. 

PLAY'-DAY, n. A day devoted to play or sport ; 
a day exempt from ta.sk8 or work. Swift. 

PLAV'-DfiBT (pla'dSt), n. A debt contracted by 
gaming. Arbuthnot. 

PLAY'^R (pla'^r), n. One who plays : — an actor ; 
—a gamester. Jo7mso7i. Bacon. 

PLA Y'PfiL-LO W, 71. A companion in play. Sid7icy. 

t PLAY'FREE, n. A playfellow. Gower. 

PLAY 'FiO’L, a. Full of play ; gay ; merry ; sport- 
ive ; lively ; jocose ; jolly. Addison. 

PLAY'P^TL-LY, ad. In a playful manner. Boswell. 

PLAY'Ft^L-NfiSS, 7i. The quality of being play- 
ful ; sportivencss. Cktrke. 

PLAY'-GAMB, 7%. Amusement or game of chil- 
dren. Locke. 

PLAY'-GO-^IR, n. A frequenter of plj^s, or 
dramatic performances. Mrs. Butler. 

PLAY'-GO-|NG, a. Frequenting dramatic per- 
formances. Davies. 

PLAY'HoO'SE, 71. A house for dramatic per- 
formances ; a theatre- Shak. 

PLAY'ING-CArd, 71. One of the pieces of card- 
board which arc made in four suits of thirteen 
each, with painted figures and devices on them, 
for playing games with. Simmonds. 

PLAy'mATB, n. A companion in play or amuse- 
ment; a playfellow. More. 

t PLAY'-PLt&A^lTRB (pm'p!«Kh-vr), n. Idle 
amusement. Bacon. 

-f'PLAYSE'MSl&Tfr, n. A mouth like that of a 
plaice; a small, demure mouth. B. Jonson. 

PLAY'SOME (plfi'sym), a. "Wanton; playful. 

The jdaimme whimsloi of monkeys. Home. 

PLAY'SQME-NfeSS, n. The quality of being play- 
some ; wantonness ; playfulness. B. Jonson. 

PLAY 'THING, », 4 thing to play with ; « toy, 

PLAY'— TfMBj n. A time for amusement or play. 
“ Upon festivals and play^iiim** Cmoky. 

PLAY'WRfoilT (pU'm), n. A maker or writer 
of plays or dramatic compositions* Pope. i 


PLAY'WRIT-?R, 71. A writer of plays ; a play- 
wright. Chambers. 

PLEA (pie), 71 . [L. placitum, an opinion ; placeot 
topleatse; LawL plaeitumt^ lawsuit; It. piato\ 
Sp. pleito't Fr. plaid, a plea. — A. S. plco. dan- 
ger, a debate. — See Plead ] 

1. (^Law.) A suit ; an action : — an allegation 

made by a party in a cause . — an allegation ot 
fact in a cause, as distinguished from a dc*imir<. 
rer : — in modern practice, an answer or allega- 
tion, which, in an action, a defendant, or his 
lawyer, opposes to the plaintifl*’s declaration . — 
in equity practice, a special ans%ver, showing or 
relying upon one or more things, as a cau.se 
why the suit should be either dismissed, de- 
layed, or debarred. Bxvt'rxll. 

2. That which is offered in defence or justifi- 
cation j a defence ; an excuse ; an apology. 

■When such occaeionn arc. 

No idea must sci ve , ’t is ci uelty to spare. Denham. 

Ji plea to the action, (Law.) an answer to the iiieiits 
of the cause or action. — Common plea. a. plea aftitaf e«l 
between common persons in civil cases. — Dilatory 
plea, yeo Dilatory. — Plea of the crown, a suit m 
the king’s name, for an offence committed against Ins 
crown or dignity. Whishaw. 

t PLEACH, V. a. [Fr. pUsser, to be plaited. — See 
Ply.] To bend; to interweave; to entwine. 
“ Steal into the pleached bower.” Shak. 

PLEAD (pled), V. n. [Low L. placito ; It. piatire ; 
Sp. plcitcar ; Old Fr. pUdier ; Yr.plaidtr. — Sec 
Plea.) [t. pleaded ;/>/?. pleading, plbadki>.] 

1. {Law.) To canyon a plea or suit: — to 

conduct that part of an action which consists 
in the allegations of the respective parties ; to 
make allegation in a cause, especially an alle- 
gation of fact in a cause -to make that alle- 
gation of fact, on the part of a defendant, w'hich 
follows, and is opposed to, the plaintilfs decla- 
ration : — to argue at the bar. Bun ill, 

i9P2P* “ It IS a general rale of pleadinft, that a party, 
at each successive stage of the process, mimt demur 
or plead to the allegation of Ins adversary. In prac- 
tice^ the plaintitr is said to declaio, the defendant to 
plead, the plainttfl' to reply.” BnrriU. 

2. To offer allegations or arguments ; to rca- 
son ; to argue. 

Many grave persons that against her jdeati. Spenser. 

To 2>lend foi that which 1 would not obtain. 

3. To be offered as a plea ; to apologize. 

Since M»n can love*, and vet jour crnir m*c, 

TIu‘ name icsihtless powiM niny pletul lor me. Dryden, 

J0S • It is a regular verb ; yet the Bcutch use pled, 
br plfad, for the uniieriuct teiwo and past participle, 
iiihtead of pleaded ; as also do many Americans, espe- 
cially m conversation. 

PLEAD, V. a. 1. To allege in pleading or argu- 
ment ; to use as a plea. 

They could nut jtihth phttdlay. ofiuitloiifl Simmer. 

If they Will plead iig iinst me luy leproiich. ./<>/» xix. H. 

2. To di.scuss ; to argue ; to defend. 

■Will you we show our title to the crown ? 

If not, our sword shall plead it iu the ilchl. Stmk. 

3. To offer a.s an e.xcuse. 

I wlU neitUor plewl luy aite nor sickness. Dryden. 

PLRAD'A-BLR, a. That may be pleaded ; that 
may be alleged iu pica. HoirvU. 

PLE AD'^IR, 7x. One who pleads ; — especially one 
wlio argues in a court of justice. Sirift. 

PLKAD'ING, T'l. 1. 7’ho act of one who pleads. 

2. (J^w.) In an action at comnum law, an 

allegation of tlie plaintiff, or of the defendant ; 
— in equity, a formal, written allegation or 
statement of either party in a suit, to maintain 
or to defeat it. Hurrill. 

special pleading, the allegation of ffiHTial or new 
matter, as distinguiHhcd from a direct rtcmal of mai« 
ter previously alleged on the opfM>.sir4> side, finurvtr 

PI.i^AD'lN<!-IiY, ad. In a pleading manner. 

tPLEAl^'ANGE, or PLfcAljl'ANGE, n, [Ft. phti- 
satire,] JPIeasantuess ; pleasure; gay ety.iSjptviatT 

PLfeAl^'ANT {i>I«a'|nt), a. [P>. plaisatta 

X. That pleases; giving pleasure ; pleasing; 
agreeable; gratifying; delightful; grateful. 

How oCKid and how pkKamnt it b fur brothrvii to dwell 
tOf{vth«rln unity t i*t. cxxxlU. h 

3, Good-humored; eheerful; gay; lively; 
meiw “ Your pleasant fellow.” Addismt. 

3. Fitted to raise mirth ; amusing ; fiteetious : 
trifiing. “ A pluasant argument,” hooks. 

Syn.— Sow Agreeable. 
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PLEISTOCENE 


+ PLEA^'ANT, n. A buffoon ; a humorist. Taylor. 

PLEA§'ANT-LY (plSz'gint-le), ad. In a pleasant 
manne'r; agreeablj^ : — in good humor; gayly; 
merrily : — lightly ; ludicrously. 

PLEA§'ANT-NESS, n. 1. The state or the qual- 
ity of being pleasant ; agreeableness. “ The 
pleasantness of the place.*’ Sidney. 

2. Cheerfulness ; merriment ; gayety. 

Like the pleasantmiis of youth. South. 

PLEA^'ANT-RY (plSz' 5 in-tre),n. [¥x. plaisantene.l 

1. Grayety ;* merriment ; humor. Addison. 

2. Sprightly saying; lively talk; facetious- 
ness. 

The grave abound in pleasantries^ 

The dull in repartees and points of vrit. Addison. 

PLEA§'ANT~t 6NGUED C-tfingd), a. Having 
pleasing speech. Wr-ight. 

PLEASE (pISz), V. a. [L. placeo ; It. piacere ; Sp. 
placer ; Fr. plaisir.’l [t. pleased ; pp. pleas- 
ing, PLEASED.] 

1. To be agreeable or gratifying to ; to Rati- 
fy; to delight. “ Whom follies pfease.” Pope. 

He had this testimony, that he pleased God. H^. xi. S. 

2. To content ; to satisfy. 

I will j>Zea«e you what yon will demand. Shok. 

To he pleased^ to choose ; to like. “ Many of our 
most skiltul painters were pleased to recommend this 
author to me.” Dryden. — To he pleased tntk^ to ap- 
prove. 

Syn.— See Gratipy, Satisfy, 

PLEASE (pl5/.), V. rt. 1. To be agreeable ; to give 
or afford gratification. 

What pleasmff seemed* for her now- pleases more. Milton. 

2, To be pleased; to like; to choose; to 
prefer. 

Spinta, freed ftom mortal laws, with ease , 

Assume what sexes and what shapes they please. Pope. 

3. To condescend ; to comply. [A word of 
ceremony.] 

^ bT^xpress my desire that he would please to give 

PLEA^'jgD-LY, ad. In a way to be pleased. 

PLEA§'JPD-N£ss, n. State of being pleased. 

t PLEASE' MAN, n. One who servilely pleases ; a 
pickthank.’ Shak. 

PLEA§*eR, One who pleases. Bp, Taylor. 

PLEA^'ING, p. a. That pleases or gratifies ; giv- 
ing pleasure ; gratifying ; agreeable ; delightful. 

Syn. — See Agreeable, Amiable, Delight- 
ful. 

PJ.EA^'ING, n. The act of gratifying. Shak. 

PLEA^'ING-LY, ad. In a pleasing manner. 

PLEA§'{NG-N£SS, n. The quality of giving or 
affording pleasure. Feltnam. 

PLfiA§'lJR-A-BLE (pl5zli'ur-a'bl), a. Affording 
pleasure; pleasing; agreeable. Bacon. 

PL£as'VR-A-BLE-N£ss (pl«zh'ur-?i-bl-ngs),n. The 
quality of pleasing. ’ Hammond. 

PLfcA§'yR-A-BLY, ad. With pleasure- Harris. 

PL^A^^ltRE (plSzh'ur), », [It. ;pifl6cere; Sp. placer; 
Fr. plfk'sir. — - ScePLEASE.] 

1. That which pleases; gratification of the 
senses or of the imnd ; enjoyment ; delight. 

Me thet would have the perfoction of plemurv. muti be 
moderate in the uro of it. Dr. Whicheote. 

/VewsMiT, or wrong or rightly under$tood. 

Our greateRt evil or our greatoRt good. Pope. 

2. Carnal or sensual gratification. Shah. 

3. What the will dictates ; will ; choice ; pref- 
erence ; purpose. Dryden. He will do bis 
pleasure on Babylon.** Isa. xlviii. 14. 

jXt pleasure^ according to desire or choice ; as one 
pleases. “We can at pleasure move several i>art8 of 
our bodies.” I^ocke. 

Syn. — P/enware is enjoyment derived commonly 
through the senses ; dslittM is a high degree of satis 
faction, or a lively sensation of ploasure; an in- 
ward, though transient, reeling of enjoyment *, happi- 
ness IS a more permanent feeling, and is seated in the 
mind See Comfort. 

PLSas'VRB (plgzh'vO, Vt a. To give pleasure to ; 
to please ; to gratify, [bl.] Shah. 

V. n. To pursue pleasure. C. Lamb. 

PLfiA^'y RE-BOAT (pl«*h*ur-b«t), n. A boat used 
for excuirsions of pleasure. llume. 


PL£A9%*RE-CAr'RIA^E (pl5zU*ur-khr*u), n. A 
carriage used for pleasure. Adams. 

tPLEA§'URE-FUL (plezh'ur-ful), a. Pleasant; 
delightful. “ Pleasurejul country.*’ Abbot. 

PLEA^TjRE-GRdUND, n. An ornamental piece 
of ground devoted to pleasure or recreation. 

Any very pleasing piece or pleasure-ffroimds. Mohlsworih. 

PLEA STIRE— HOUSE, n. A rural mansion taste- 


PLEA^TjRE-HOUSE, n. 
fully adorned. 

PLEAl§*VRE-TRAIN, n. 
train. 


Blackmoie. 

A railway excursion- 
Simmonds. 


PL£ASTJRE-WAlK (plezh'wr-wlk), n. A walk 
or place for ivalking, adorned by art. Smollet. 

PLEA§'UR-IST, n. One devoted to pleasure, [r.] 

The delights wherein mere pkmurists place their para- 
dise. Browne. 

PLEAT, V. a. To crimp, as linen or lace, in nar- 
row folds. Shnmonds. 

PLB-BE*1AN (pl^-b5^y?m, 44), a. \L.pUbeiits ',plehs, 
plebiSf the common people ; It. plebeo ; Sp. pie- 
beyo; Yx. plebeien.l 

1. Pertaining to the common people ; vulgar ; 
mean; low. Plebeian notions.** Bacon. 

A queen 1 and own a base pM>etan mind! Dryden. 

2, Consisting of the common people. “ Ple- 

beian concourses.** King Charles. 

PLE-BE'IAN (plc-be'ysm* 44), w. 1. {^Roman Ani.\ 
One of 'the common people, as distinguisheoL 
from the patricians, senators, and knights. 

Stnith. 

2. One of the common people or lower rank 
of citizens ; one of the populace. 

The nobles have the monopoly of honor, the plebeians a 
monopoly crif all the means of acquiring wealth. Burke. 

1 1 PL^-Bfi'I ANCE (-yans), n. The common people ; 
the commonalty. Du Bartas, 1621. 

PLB-BJE'IAN-ISM (plo-bS'y?«"^z*n), n. The con- 
duct or the cnaracter of plebeians. Foster. 

PL^-BE'IAN-IZE (ple-b5*y?m-5z), v, To render 
plebeian or common. Ch. Oh. 

PLfiB-l-FI-0 ACTION, n. [L. pleb$y plehiSy the com- 
mon people, and faciOy to make.] Act of making 
plebeian, common, or vulgar. [R.] Coleridge. 

PLJgl-BlS'0|T, n. [L. plebiscitum; plebSy pUbisy 
the common people, and scitumy an ordinance ; 
Fr. pUbiscite.y A law or ordinance made by 
the Homan ^ebeians or commonalty, on the 
requisition of a tribune, without the concur- 
rence of the senate or patricians. Bouvier. 

PLjtC-TOQ-J^A^Tiii,n.pL [Gt. icUKiOy to con- 
nect, and yvd0oj, a jaw.] \leh.) An order of 
fishes, including thobc which have the maxillary 
bones anchylosed to the sides of the intermax- 
Hlaries, which alone form the jaws. Brands. 

PLfiC'TOG-NATHE, n. One of the Phetognathi. 

JRT(l7ld6s 


PLfiC-TOG-NATH'JC, a. (Ich.) Pertaining to the 
Pleetognathi. Scudamore. 

PL5C-T^5g'NA-THOCs, a. ilch.) Pertaining to 
the Pleetognathi ; plectognathic. Eng. Cyc. 

PLilO'TRO-POME, n. [Or. irXt}KTpovy a spur, and 
vtapoy a lid.] A genus of percoid fishes. Brande. 

PLKC-TRbP-TJP^Ri^J^My 
n. pi. [Or. TtXtiKTpov, a 
spur, and itripov, a wing.] 

{Ormth.) A sub-family 

of birds of the order 

Anseres and family 

Anatidee ; spur-winged ' 

geese. Cray "gJ^ddlomlR regia. 

PXMC^TRUMy n. [L., 

, from Or. rrX^Kxpov ; uXt/a-atSy to strike.] 

1. {Grecian Sc Roman Ant.) A little staff or 
wand for striking the strings of the lyre. 

W. StnUk. 

% {Ancd.) The styloid process of the tempo- 
ral bone I —the uvula : — the tongue. Dunglison. 

PLfeD, i. & p, from plead. [Erroneously used for 
pleaded.] See Plead. Sir D. Bremter. 

I PL^D^E (pl€3), ». [Mid. L. plegium; Old Pr. 
pleige. — A- S. plihtemy to plight, ffiches.] 

! 1. Something put in pawn ; something given 

I or deposited as security for the repayment of 


money or the fulfilment of a promise ; a depos- 
it ; a pawn ; a gage. 

If a pawnbroker receives plate or jewels &s& pledge, 

JSfaclstone. 

But threw his gauntlet as a sacred pledge 

His cause in combat the next day to try. Spenser. 

The great humility, zeal, and dev otion, which appeared to 
be in tliem, was. in all men’s opinion, a j/h dye or tficir 1ia<in- 
less meaning. Jhnker. 

In law, the term pledge is confined to personal 
property ; and it is essential to the contract that there 
should be an actual delivery of the thing, as security 
for some debt or engagement. Kent. StoTry. 

2. {Old Eng, Law.) A person who becomes 

security for another; a surety. Whiskaw. 

3. A hostage. Raleigh, Dryden. 

4. A drinking of one’s health; a health in 

drinking. — See Pledge, v. Shak. 

Dead pledge, (^Law.) an old term for a mortgage. — 
Living pledge, aw estate granted to another, for a sum 
of money borrowed, to be held by him until the rents 
and profits of it shall repay the same. fVhishaw. — To 
hold in pledge, to keep as security. — To put in pledge, 
to pawn. 

Syn. — See Deposit. 

PLfiD^iJB (plSj), a. [Mid. L. plegio; Old Fr. 
pledger. — Ger. pjiedgeni) [t. pledged; pp. 
PLEDGING, PLEDGED.] 

1. To put or deposit in pawn ; to give or de- 
posit as security for repayment of money or thd 
fulfilment of a promise ; to pawn ; to plight. 

An honest factor stole a gem away; 

He pledged It to the kniglit. Rope, 

2. To secure by a pledge- “To pledge my 

vow, I give my hand.” Shak. 

3. To invite to drink by drinking first of the 
cup ; to drink the health of. 

JPledye me, my friend, and dnnk till thou be’st wise. Cowley. 

jQ®- “The expiession ‘I ’ll pledge you,’ in drink- 
ing, IS deduced by some of our writers on popular an- 
tiquities from the times when the Danes were in pos- 
session of England. 1 1 is said to have been the cus- 
tom of that people to seize the moment when a nativ©' 
of the island was in the act of drinking, to stab hmi 
with a knife or dagger; whence people could not 
drink in company unless some one present would be 
their pledge or surety that they should receive no harm. 
Others state the custom to have taken rise from the 
death of King Edward the Martyr, son to Edgar, W’ho, 
by the contrivance of his 8tep>motIier Elirid^was 
stabbed in the back as he was drinking. Brand 
thought the expression meant no more than that, if 
you took your cup or glass, I pledged myself to you 
that I would follow your example.” P. Cyc. 

PLfiD^-EE*, n. (Law.) The person to whom a 
pledge is given ; a pawnee. Burrill. 

PLSd^^E'LESS, a. Having no pledge. Qti. Rev. 

PL£d(?E-6r' (130), n. (Law.) One who gives a 
pledge ; a pledger. Blackstone. 

PLfiD^'jpR, n. One who pledges or offers a pledge. 

PLfiD§l'ip-Ry, n. (Law.) Suretyship. Whishaw. 

PLfeD^^ET, n. (Surg.) A compress of lint, with 
the filaments arranged parallel to each other, 
applied over wounds, ulcers, &c. Dunglison. 

IIPLE'IAD (pls'y?id), n. One of the Pleiades. 
“ The'lost Pleiad.*' Mrs. Hemans. 


,} PLE'IA-DE§ (pl5*ya-d8^ 

Sm. li . ; pli'si-dSz, S. K . ; pIaV?-d6z, Ja.], n.pL 
[L., from Gr. UXeid^H*] 

1. (Grecian & Roman Myth.) The seven 

daughters of Atlas and Plelone, placed by Ju-* 
piter among the stars. IV. Smith. 

2, (Astron.) A cluster of seven stars in the 
neck of Taurus, assigned by MRdler as the cen- 
tral point of the sidereal system. Berschel. 

“ I have preferred those orthoopists who mark 
these words as I have done to Mr. Sheridan, who 
makes the first syllable like the verb to ply. Dr. Ken- 
rick, Mr. Scott, and Perry, the only orthoepiats from 
whom we can know the sound of the diphthong «, 
give It as I have done ; and Johnson, by placing the 
accent after the e, seems to have done the same ; but 
the sound we invariably give to these vowels m pie- 
heum is a sufficient proof of English analogy, and 
that pronouncing them like eye is an affectation of 
adherin g to the Greek, from whichPZeiodM is derived.” 
Walker. 

II PLfe'lAD^ (pl«'y|id») [plS'y^dz, W.P.F. Sm. R- 
Wh.; pla'adx, E. J(i,\ pll'gdZj jK’Jr n. jpl. 
(Asiron.) The Pleiades. Dryakn. 

PLEi'Q-CBNB, n. (Geol.) Pliocene. Eng. Cyc. 

PLEIs’TO-CBNB, n, [Gr. vlfToror, most, and Ktrt 


[pie'y^-dfizi ^V. P. F. 
pIaV?-d6z, Ja.], n.pl. 
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PLE ISTO-MAGNETIO 

»(Js, new.] (GeoL) The newest of the tertiary 
strata, which contains the largest proportion of 
living species of shells. Maimder, 

PLEIS't6-MAG-N£t'IC, a. [Gr. Marosy very 
much, and magnetic.] {Mm.) Noting 

minerals, as magnetite, which are highly mag- 
netic;*— used in contradistinction to oligisto- 
mag 7 ietiCf noting minerals, as some varieties of 
hematite, which are slightly magnetic. Alger. 

fPLE'NAL, a. \h, plmus.} Full; complete; 
plenary. “ Fair and view.’' Beaumont. 

H PLfiN'A-Kl-LY, ad. In a plenary manner ; fully; 
completely ; entirely. Aylijfe. 

II PLEN’A-Rl-NESS, n. Fulness ; completeness ; 
plenitude. Johnson. 

PLEN'AR-TY, 7 ^. \h. plenus, iuW.'] (Eccl, Laio.) 
The state or an occupied benefice. Blac?csto}ie, 

I) PLEN'A-RY, or PLE'NA-RY [plea ' 51 -re, S. P. J. 
E. F.'K."R.; ple'ng-re, Ja. Sm. C. Wr. IFi. ; 
pleii'a-re or pI 5 'n 5 i-re, IF.], a. [L. plemtsi It. 
plenario ; Sp, plena ; Fr. pleniere.} Full ; com- 
plete ; entire. Apfe;irtry right.’’* South. 

Plenary tnsptraUm, ( Throl.) that kind or degree of 
inspiraiion winch excludes all mi.\iure of error. 

jgc^ “Some very respectable speakers make the 
vowel fi in the fir^t syllable of tins word long j but 
analogy and the best usage seem to shorten the r, as 
they do the a in granary. Mr. Nares, W. Johnston, 
Uuchanan, and Entick adopt ttie second pronuncia- 
tion ; and Mr, Slieridan, i)r. Ken nek, Dr. Afah, iMr. 
Scott, and Mr. Periy, tlie first- Nor do I see any lo.i- 
son that the e should not be short in this word as well 
as 111 plenitude, in which all our orihoopists, except 
Buchanan, pronounce the c as in plenty.^^ Walker. 

(I t PLEN'A-RY, or PLE'N.VHYj Decisive pro- 
cedure. ' * Ayliffe. 

fPLENE, a. [L. plonps*. It. pieno’, Sp.pletio', 
Fr.^fetne.] Full; plenary. Brunne. 

PL£iN'1-CURN, 71. [L. plenus, full, and eoniu, a 

horn.] {Zoid.) A ruminant quadruped liuving 
solid horns, as the deer, &c. Brainde. 

PLEN-I-LO'NAR, a. llelating to the full moon ; 
plenilimtiry. Campbell. 

PLfiN-l-LU'NA-RY, a. Plenilunar. Browne. 

fPLEN'I-LUNE, ft. [h. plefiilumumi It. ^ Sp, 
plenilufiio.l The full moon. B. Jotiso7i. 

PL^J-NlP'O-TfiNCB, ; plemts, full, and 

Phfjl-NiP’O-TEN-CY, ) potential miwer; It. ple^ 
nipotmia ; Sp. pknipotencia.^ Fulness of pow- 
er ; absolute power, [n,] Milton. 

Ph^-NlP'Q-TENT, a. [L, plemift, full, and potms, 
able.] Possessing full power. MiUon, 

PLfiN-l-PQ-TftN'Tl-A-RY (plSn.o-p(>-tgn'sh?-?^-rq), 
n. [It. plenipotenziario ; Sp. pkjiipoleficiano ; 
Fr. plenipotefitiaire.] A person invested with 
full power to negotiate, — particularly an am- 
bassador or minister h.ixiiig full powers to settle 
matters connected with his mission, subject, 
however, -to the ratification of the government 
by which ho is authorized. Swift, j 

Syn.— See Ambassador. 

rLfcN-l-PQ-TBN'Tl-A.RY (plfin-e-po-tSn'sh^-^i-re), 
a. Invested with full* powers. ’ PUmipoteH'. 
tiary ministers.” Howell. \ 

PLfiN'lSH, V. (?. 1. f To replenish. Reere. i 

2. To supply with furniture, as a house ; to ! 
furnish. [Scotland.] Rudd. 

FLfcN'lS!I-lNG, n. The furnishing of a house; 
household furniture. [Scotland.] Rudd. 

PLfcN'lSH-lNG-NAIL, n. A large nail for fasten- 
ing planks or fioor-Iioards to joists. Simmofids. 

FLi'N|ST, n. [Fr. pfmisie, from L. plemis, full.] 
One wlio holds all space to be full of matter ; a 
plenitudinnrian , — opposed to t'acuist Boyle. 

PLfeN'I-TUDE, n. [ti. pleniiudo ; plenm, full ; It. 
plenitftdine ; Sp. ptefuhid ; Fr. plenitude.'] 

1. The state of being full; fulness; complete- 
ness; abundance. Bentley, liavon. 

2. Animal fulness ; repletion ; plothory, 

finOOT plmtntde l» «ur«d by •pare diet ArbntJmot. 

FLto-l-TU-Di-NA'Rl-AN, n. One who holds that 
there is no vacuum ; a plenist. Shafteshimj. 

PLfiN-l-TU'DI-NdL-RV» complete; en- 

tire ; unrestricted ; plenary. 

A stninffe kind of f;ovcrnmeiit iiiuac thut tu'fdti Itc wbcri'in 
n subject iiiuill have a power beyond Unit « hich 

bis lord and king’s was. Iktctm. 


II PLEN'TP-Oirs [pl 8 n'te-us, P. J. Ja. Sm. Wr.', 
plen'ryiis, E. P. K . ; plCn'chus, S . ; plen'che-iis, 
W.\, a. [From plenty. 1 

1. Abundant ; copious ; plentiful ; ample. 

Tl'”' k-na m ide silver and gold at Jerusalem as phnteons 

as 'tone**. 2 CJiron. i. 15 

Thou, Lord, art good, and ready to forgive, and plmteom 
m mercy unto all them that coll upon thee. F&. Ixsacvi. 5. 

2. Yielding plenty or abundance; fruitful; 
productive, "** The seven plenteous years.” 

Gm. xli. 34. 

Syn. — See Ample, Fertile. 

11 PLEN'TJgl-OUS-LY, acf. Copiously; abundantly; 
plentifully. * Shak. 

II PLBN'TB-OUS-NfeSS, n. Abundance ; copious- 
ness ; plenty. Spenser. 

PLfiN’T|-Fl)L, a. Yielding plenty ; ample ; abun- 
dant ; copious ; plenteous ; exuberant ; produc- 
tive ; fruitful. ^^Kplentiful V Estf'afige. 

Syn. — See Ample, Exuberant. 

PlifeN'TI-FtJL-LY, ad. Copiously ; abundantly ; 
plenteously ; exuberantly. Addison. 

PLEN'TJ-FUL-NfiSS, n. The state of being plen- 
tiful ; abundance ; copiousness. Wotton. 

PL£n'T|-NESS, 71. Hentifulness. [r.] Raymond. 

PLEN'TY, n. [Old Fr. pleiite (Old Eng. plcntee), 
from t- plemcs, full.] 

1. Abundance ; an adequate supply ; as much 
as is lequircd or desired ; enough. 

Our land shall foith in plenty tlirow 

lier fruits to be our food. Miiion. 

2. Fruitfulness ; exuberance ; profusion. 

Tbr* 

Descend in • dso Thomson. 

Syn. — PlBiiUj is fulne-^s, and is as nmcli as is re- 
quired ; abundance is overflow, and more than is 
wanted ; eruberance and profusion are moi© than 
abundance. 

PLEN'TY, a. Abundant; plentiful. “Water is 
plenty^ Tmser. “ If reasons were as plenty 
as blackberries.” Shak. 

■Where shrubs arc ykntu and water Bcarcc. Oohlmith. 

The way to make money plenty iu every in in’s tiockid, 

tninkhn. 

I jsss* Plenty is much used colloquially as an adjec- 

I live, in the* sonse of pientful, both in this country 
and III England ; and this uso is supported by rcspec- 

1 table autlioritios, though it is condemned by various 
critics. Johnson says, “It is used baibaioiisly, I 
fill Ilk, for plentiful ” ; and Dr. CainphoU, in Ins “ Phi 
losophy ol Rhetuijc,*’ says, ^'‘Plenty \or plentiful ap 
pears to me so gioss a vulgarism tliaf I should not 
have thought it worthy of a place hoi e, if I had not 
someiimos found it m works of considerable merit.*’ 

PLB'JV'UM, 71. IJj. plefvts, plenum f fuW.'] Fulness 
of matter in space; — opposed to vacuum. 

There are objeetiong against a filenmn. and objectloiig 
againgt a vacuum; but oue of them must certainly be true. 

JohnwH. 

t PLE'NY-TIDE, n. [L. plenus, full, and Eng. 
itt:?©.] *A full tide. Greene. 

PLg-OL’II'RQ-I^M, n. [Gr. nllov, more, and vpom, 
color,] 'The exhibition of several .sfiados 

of color, ,'is when a mixture of polarized and 
non-polarized light passes through a double- 
refracting crystal. Hichol. 

PLK'O-NA^M (pl8'q-n4zin), n. [Gr. vXtovaffpdg *, 
Ttkedv, more ; L. pleorutsmus ; It. ^ 8 p. pleotias- 
7710 \ Fr. pleonas77W.] (Rhei.) A icaundaiit 
phrase or expression ; the use of more words 
than are necessary ; redundancy ; us, “ 1 saw 
it with these eyes.” Masoti. 

PLE'O-NASTE, n. [Fr-, from Gr. TrXedvasrot, abun- 
dant.] {Min.) A black variety of spinel ; can- 
dite. Dana. 

PLK-Q-NAs'T|C, ) a. [Gr- TeXfovnartKlh,’] Fer- 

PLE-0-NAS'T|-0AL, I taining to, or partaking of, 
pleonasm ; redundant. BlacktoalL 

If he hart gairt. ** A fl^nude InvcntreM,’* the expreeaion would 
have bean pleonc»tie, < *i oinbte. 

PLE-9-NAs'Tl-CAf^LY, ad. Bedundantly. 

tPL?I-R 6 pn’ 9 -Ry, n. [Or. nXnfunpopla.'] Full 
persuasion or conviction ; certainty- Bp. HaU. 

tPLfeSH, n. A plash ; a puddle. Spenser. 

PLE-Sl-Q-M 6 R'PlirsM, n. [Gr. irliie/uf, noar, and 
popipn, a form.] The state of crystulHsed «ul>- 
stanees which closely resemble, but are not iden- 
tical with, each other in form. Brands. 
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PLE-Sl-O-MOR'PHOUS, a. Having a similar form, 
as crystals. Brafide. 

PLE'SI-O-SAuR, 71. {Zo6l.) An animal of the 

genus Pleswsaurus. Brafide. 

P LE- SI- O-sAu'R us, n. ; pi. jplesio sa ur i. [G r. 
’jrArjalos, near, and oalpos, a lizard.] i^Pal.) A 
genus of extinct marine saurians, having a \ cry 
long neck. Bra7ide, 

PLETH'O-RA [pl 6 th'o-r 5 i, S. W. P. J. F. Ja. K. 
Sm. 0 , ; ple-tho'isi, R^t ti. [Gr. nXyddipij ; nXi'iQta, 
to be full,] {Med.) Fulness of blood ; super- 
abundance or excess of blood; redundant ful- 
ness of the blood-vessels ; repletion. Dunglison. 
PLETH-O-RET'IC, a. Plethoric. Johnson. 

PL^I-TTIOR'IC, or PLETH'O-RIC [ple-thor'ik, S. 
W. P. J. F. Ja. K. S7n. R. C . ; pletli'o-rlk, 117;. 
Ash, Cfahh], a. [Gr, nXijOttipiKd . ; It. Sp. pie- 
tonco ; Fr. pHhonque.] Affected w ith, or hav- 
ing, plethora ; having a full habit of body. 

jQTZr* Allhouch all the principal English orthoepists 
place the accent of tins word on the socoml syllable, 
yet Mr. Todd says, “It is now usually placed 011 the 
first.” 

PLp-THOR'l-CAL, a. Plethoric. C. La7nh. 

PL5-TH6r'{-CAL-LY, In the manner of one 
who is plethoric. * C. Lamb. 

PLETII'O-RY, Repletion; plethora. Bp.TayJor. 

PLi: TH ' R pJY, n. [Gr. MOpov,"] ( G) ccian A nt.) A 
ineasui*o of length equal to 100 English feet : — ' 
also a square measure equal to 10,000 Englisli 
feet. Liddell ^ Scott, 

PLEI^II' RUM, 71. Same as Plethron. Smat't. 

PLEU'Rjy, n. [Gr. wAfiipd.] (Anat.) One of two 
i thin, diaphanous, perspirable membranes which 
lino the sides of the chest. Dunglison. 

PLEU'Rl-SY (plfi'rc-Bo), n. [Gr. nXfvpTns ; nXitipb, 
the side ; L. pleurttis, plenrisis ; It. plvimsia ; 
Sp. pleuresiai Fr. pleu7'esfe.'\ {Med.) Inflam- 
mation of the pleura, commonly accompanied 
by lancinating pain in one aide of the chest, 
difiiculty of breathing, and cough. Dunglison. 
PLEijr'Rl-SY-u66T, 7 t. (Bot.) A plant, called 
aUso hultcrjly-'iceed ; Aschpias tuhetma. (h'ay. 

PLEU-illT'lO, I v?M>pfriKOi ; L. pleit- 

PLRU-K 1 T' 1 -C/\L, ) rftieus'. It. Sp. pleftritko; 

Fr. pleuretigtie.] Pertaining to pleurisy. 
PLKU-Rl'7VS, n. [L,, from Gr. 7 rA«v^><ns.] {Mud.) 

ricurisy. — Sec rL i-u’Ris v. Dunglison. 

PIJifr-RO-MicWTI-DM, n. pi. [Or. the 

side, and swiniining,] {Irh.) A family of 

fishes W’hich swim on their side ; liat-llKlu's. * 

Brands. 

PLEU-RQ-PNEQ-MO'NI-A (- 11 Q-), ) 71. [Gr. irktupi, 
PLEU-K(>l*fcR-JP-NErr'MO-N Y, > the pleura, and 
irfpiirvivpovia, infianimatioii of the lungs; 'lupt, 
around, and muiiinma, a lung disease ; wdiftm, 
a lung, and nvim, to breathe.] {Med.) Inflam- 
mation occupying the pleura <iud the lung at the 
sumo time. Dtmylison, 

fPLftV'lN, 71. [Law Ph-. (Late.) Se- 
curity by ple<Ige, or by pledging, Bundll. 

PI.fi.X'l-FuRM, a. [L. ple.nts, u twining, and/or- 
mu, form.] In the form of net- work; coinpli- 
cated; intricate. Maunacr. 

PLlglX-lM'Jg-T^R, ) irXii^ts, R Stroke, per- 

PLS;X-r>M'B-TljIR, ) cuKSion, and ylrpav, a meas- 
ure.] {Med.) An ivory plate used in examina- 
tions of the chest by percussion. Dunglison, 

PLfcX'l.iRE, n. An interweaving 5 a texture. 

Thclt bmneb the wtHldial filesruree mr. Itroole, 

PLEX'r/s, n. [L., « braiding, a iwinmg; pkelo, 
to braid or twine.] {.‘tnat.) A network of 
blood-vessels or of nerves. Dunglistm. 

PLKYT, n. {Xatd.) A kind of ship. Simmottds. 
PLf-A*BB/l-TY, ». The quality of being pliable ; 

pUablene$«. * Todd, 

pyJ'A-BLBt a. [Fr. ; pBer, to bend, from L. 

C 0 (Gr- itXiKm), to twist, to twine.] 

1 . Easy to be bent ; ft<‘xibU‘ ; pliant. Addison. 
2- Flexible of disposition ; easily persuuded ; 
compliant. “ PUahle she promised to be.” Mote. 
Syn. — Bee Dootilb. 

PLi'\-»l.r.-.\'KSS, n. The quality of being plia- 
ble; pliability ; flexibility. Bfnmmond. 
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PLl'A-BLy, ad. In a pliable manner. Wood. 

PLI'AN-CY, n. Easiness to be bent; pliableness; 
flexibility. Addison. 

pjLi' ANT, a. [Fr. ; plier, pliant^ to bend.] 

1. Easy to be^ bent ; bending ; flexile ; flexi- 
ble ; limber ; pliable ; supple ; yielding ; lithe. 
“A finer and more pliant thream” Addison. 

2. Easy to take any form ; easily moulded. 

As the wax melts that to the flame I hold. 

Pliant and warm may still her heart remain, Gt am ille. 

3. Easy to be persuaded ; compliant. 

The will was then more ductile and phomt to light reason. 

South. 

Syn.— See Flexible. 

PLf'ANT-LY, ad. In a pliant manner. Clarhe. 

PJd' ANT-NJESS, n. QuaUty of being pliant ; flex- 
ibility ; pliableness. Bacon. 

PLI'C4, n. [L.plico^ to fold.] {Med.) A disease 
endemic in Poland, Lithuania, and other parts 
of Northern Europe, characterized by the inter- 
lacing and matting of the hair. Dunglison. 

Pll* C.PB^n.pl. [L.] Folds. Maunder. 

PLI'CATE, ) nj.plico, pUcatuSfto 

PLI'CAT-5D, ) fold.] {Bot.) Plaited or 
folded like a fan, as a leaf. Loudon. 

t PLJ-CA'TIQN, n. The act of folding, 
or a fold. 5. Richardson. 

PLiC'A-TURE [plikVtur, Ja. Sm. IV6.; pllkV 
chur^ IV. Wr.; pll'ka-cli5r, S.; pll'ka-tur, P.], n. 
[L, plicatura ; It. pieqatura ; Sp. plegadura.'\ 
A fold ; a double, [n.] More. 

PldQ-I-DEN'TINE, n. \h.plica^ a fold, and dens^ 
dentis^ a tooth.] {AiuU.) A modification of den- 
tine, in which the substance is folded, as it were, 
on a seiies of vertical vascular plates, which 
radiate from the central axis of the pulp, and 
which is accompanied by a fluted character of 
the exterior of the tooth. Brands. 

. aiTords ex- 
JSrande. 



The basal part of the teeth of the wolf-fish . 
amplos of plicidentine. 


PLP^IRS, pi. [From ply.] [Also written flyers.] 

1. Pincers for bending wire, &c. Wiseman. 

2. (jPor^.) A kind of balance, in the form of 

a St. Andrew’s cross, used in raising and letting 
down a draw-bridge. London Ency. 

PLl'FdRM, a. [Fr. plh a fold, and Eng, form.'\ 
In the form of a fold or doubling. WHght. 

PLIGHT (pllt), V. a. [A. S. pliktan^ to expose to 
danger, to pledge ; Dut verphyten^ to^ oblige ; 
OcT.verpflichten'y Lixn. fotpligLei, ^w’.forpUfita. 
Mid. L. plegio.l \i. im^ighted ; pp. plioiit- 
G, PLIGHTED.] To pledge ; to give as sccu- 


I NO, 
rity or surety- 


Shak. 


“ PligMed faith. 

New loves you seek, 

New vows to plight, and plighted vows to break. Dryden. 

t PLIGHT, x>. a. [See Ply.] To plait. MiUon. 

PLIGHT (plit), n. [A. S. plihtt pUght, danger ; 
Dut. pUyt, duty, obligation ; Ger. pjlicht, duty, 
a pledge ; Dan. » S'v. pUckt ; Scot, plycht. 
duty, p uiiishment,— Mid. L. plegiupfif a pledge.1 

1. Hedge; gage. **That lord, whose hand 

must take my plights Shak. 

2. Condition; state. ** Painful den- 
ser. **This . . . loathsome Miltoii. 

3. Good case. ** Cattle in plight [k.] Tusser. 

4. t [Fr. plier^ to bend. — See Ply.] A plait ; 
a double. “Many a folded plight.’^ Spenser. 

6. t A garment of some kind. Johnson. Todd. 

He let not lack 

My %)lighU or coat, or cloak. Chapman*s Odymy. 

« I have no doubt it has there [in this pas- 
sage] the common meaning of condttton.” JSTares* 

PLlGHT'JJlR (plit'^r), n. He who, or that which, 
plights; a pledger. Shak, 

PLIM, V. n. To swell. [Local, Eng.] Grose. 

PLiNTH, n. [Gr. TrltvOos, a brick or tile, a plinth ; 
L, pHnthus'i It, ^ Sp. pUnto\ Fr. pUnthe.'\ 
{Arch.) A projecting, vertical-faced member, 
forming the lowest part of the basement of a 
column, pillar, wall, or tomb. Britton. 

PLIn'THITB, n. {Min.) A hydrated silicate of 
alumina and iron, from Antrim, Ireland. Brands. 

PLI'Q-OSnb, «, [Gr. more, and 

new,] {Geol.) Noting the most modern tertiary 
deposit pr formation, or the upper part of the 
tertiary strata ; — also written phiocene. Lgell. 



Textor alceto. 


Shak. 

Su}\ft. 

Young. 
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jggff* “There are, in his [Lyell’s] view, older and 
newer pliocene formations.” iJaff. Cijc. 

PLl'O-CENE, n. {Geol.) The pliocene formation; 
— written also pleiocene. Lyell. 

PLITT, 71. An instrument used in Russia, resem- 
bling the knout. X. Brit. Rev. 

PLOC, n. [Fr.] A mixture of hair and tar for 

covering a ship’s bottom. Simmonds. 

PLO'C5, n. [Gr. TzXotcy, complication.] {Rhet.) 
A figure by which a word is repeated emphati- 
cally, and so as not only to express the subject, 
but also some quality of it ; as, ** In that great 
victory Cmsar was Caesar” ; i. e. a mighty con- 
queror. Bailey. Martin. 

PL 6- C£- / 'JVJaEtU.pl. 

[Gr. irXoKijf a weav- 
ing.] {Ornith.) A 
sub-family of co- 
nirostral birds of 
the order Passeres 
and family Fi'irp- 
weavers. 

Gray. 

PLOD, V. n. [The origin is quite obscure. Jamie- 
son. — From the same root as plough^ or ply. 
Richa7’dson.'\ [a. plodded; pp. plodding, 

PLODDED.] ^ 

1. To travel laboriously, wearisomely, or 
heavily ; to walk sluggishly. 

Ambitious love hath so in me offended, 

Lhat barefoot plod 1 tlic cold ground upon. 

2. To Study heavily; to meditate. 

She reasoned without pfoddinsr long. 

3. To toil ; to drudge ; to moil. 

PLOD'D^IR, n. One who plods ; a dull, laborious per- 
son. “ Precisians and plain ploddersJ* Warner. 

PL^D'DJNG, 91. The act of one who plods ; slow, 
laborious movement or study. Shak. 

PLOD'DING-LY, ad. In a plodding manner. Clarke. 

PLON^IEjW. {Mil) Same asPLONGBE. Stocqueler. 

PLOXGEE (plSn-zha'), n. [Fr.] {Mil.) The su- 
perior slope given to the parapet. Campbell. 

PL6n 'K^JT, n. A coarse woollen cloth. Simmonds, 

PLOT, n. [Fr. plat. — See Plat.] 

1. A small extent of ground ; a plat, “ A 

chosen plot of fertile land.” Spenser. 

A pretty plot, well chose to build upon. Shak. 

2. A plantation laid out. Sidney. 

3. {Siox'eymg.) A plan or draught of a piece 

of land. Davies. 

PLOt, n. [Evidently contracted from Fr. coni- 
plot, a plot. Joh7iso7i, — From plight^ to pledge. 
Tooke. Richardson.] 

1. A secret plan, scheme, or design, — particu- 
larly for a bad purpose ; a conspiracy ; a strata- 
gem ; a scheme. “ Our plots and wiles.” Milton. 

2. A complication of affairs or incidents, as 
in a play, or a story ; an intrigue or knot. 

Nothing must be sung between the acts 

But what some way conduces to the plot, Poscommon. 

3. Deep reach of thought; contrivance. “A 

man of much plotP [R.j Denham. 

PL6T, V. n. [i. PLOTTED ; pp. plotting, plot- 

TBD.] 

1. To form a plot or scheme of mischief. “The 
wicked phtteth against the just,” Ps. xxxvii. 12. 

She had plotted to destroy them there. Prayioiu 

2. To plan ; to scheme ; to contrive. “ The 
prince diajpfo^ to be secretly gone.” 

PLOT, V. a. 1. To plan ; to devise ; to contrive. 

” Dryden. 


Carew. 

Wright. 


“ Plotting an unprofitable crime. 

2. To make a plot or plan of. 

This treatise plottetJi down ComwaU. 

PLOT'fO’L, a. Abounding with plots. 

plo-tPjtje, 7l.pl 

[Gr. TfXiiTnst 8- 
swimmer. (Or-' 
nith.) A sub-fam- 
ily of birds of the 
order Ameres and 
family darters. Gray. 

PliOT'I-NlST, w, {Eccl mat.') A 
disciple of Plotinus, a celebrated 
Platonic philosopher, who, in the 
early aees of Christianity, tanght 
that the human soul emanates from rius. 
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the divine Being, to whom it is reunited at 
death. Craig. 

PL6T'-Pe66p, a. Proof against plots. Shak. 

PLOT^T^IE, n. One who plots. Shak. Dryden, 

PLSt'TJNG, n.^ 1. Act of forming schemes. 

2. (Surteymg.) The act of delineating upon 
paper the lines of a survey, drawn to a scale, 
and in their true relative position. E/tot. 

PL6T'T|NG-SCALE, n. {Surreyntg.) An instru- 
ment consisting of two ivory scales at right 
angles to each other, used in plotting. Da. ^ P. 

PLOUGH (plbfl), 71. \D\it.ploeg\ Ger. Dan. 

ploy ; Sw, plog ; Scot, plench. — Some derive 
this term from Syr. pelak^ he ploughed.] 

1. An agricultural implement for turning up 
the soil. 

Wc might exercise our imagination In supposing a protm^ 
bleoiigin of iplouph m the brunch of a tree dragged along 
the ground, in which the stump of a smaller branch made 
furrows as it went on. jp. Cgc. 

He that by the rdovgh would thrive, 

Himself must either hold or drive. JF^nklm, 

2. Tillage; agriculture, Johnson. 

3. A kind of plane for grooving. Aimtooith, 

4. A bookbinder’s instrument used for cut- 
ting the edges of books. Davis. 

The only word we find used in the Anglo-Saxon 
writers for a plough is svlk ; yet we are certain that 
some such word as ploh or plog, with this meaning, 
did exist in that language, not only because we know 
that plough is not an Anglo-Norman word, but because 
we find the word plok used once in the Anglo-Saxon 
laws to signify wliat was afterwards called a plough- 
lavd, because an Anglo-Saxon ecclesiastical document 
speaks of a tax levied by the church on the agricultu- 
rists under the title of plou-tslmesoe. for which another 
document gives the synonyme sulk-cplmebse, and be- 
cause, fuithcr, we find the representative of the word 
in the modern German pjlug. Thos. Wright. 

PLO'O’GH (plbfl), V. 71. ft. PLOUGHED ; pp. PLOUGH- 
ING, PLOUGHED.] To turn up the soil with a 
plough ; to use a plough. Shak. 

PLdUGH (plbfl), V. a. 1. To turn up with a 
plough ; — sometimes followed by t(p* 

Let thcToIscians 

Plough Rome and harrow Italy. Shak. 

2. To furrow or divide, as in sailing. 

VLt ploughed the Tyrrhene seas with sails display 

"We launch a bark to plough the watery plains. Pope. 

To plough w, to cover by ploughing.— To plough on 
the back, cruelly to torment, wound, or mangle, Ps. 
cxxix. 3. — To plough mih avother^s heifer, to obtain 
something from, or against, a husband, by means of 
his wife. See Judg. xiv. 18. — To plough out, to turn 
out of the ground with a plough. 

PLdO^GH'A-BLE, a. That may be ploughed ; sus- 
ceptible 'of tillage; arable. E. JohTzsofi. 

PLdUGH'-ALM^ (lilba'iUuz), n. {Efig. Ant.) A 
contribution to the clnirch for every ploughland 
or carucate. — Sec Caiu’Cate. CotoelL 

PLd^GH’BBAM (plbfi’bam}, n. The beam of a 
plough. Farm. Ency. 

PLdtyOH'BOTE, n. [plough and bote,] {Eng. 
Lata.) Wood allowed to a rural tenant for the 
repair of instruments of husbandry. Whishaw* 

PL5t&GH'b 51?’ (plbfl'bbl), n. A boy who follows 
the plough, or is employed in ploughing : — a 
rude, ignorant hoy. Watts. 

PLO^^GII’JglR (plbfl'er), n. One who ploughs. 

PLdiJGH'FOOT (plbfl'fflt), n. The bottom of a 
plough. Baxter. 

PLdtJGH'GANG, n. Ploughgate. Simmonds. 

PIjdti’GH'GATE (plbfi'gat), n. A quantity of land, 
computed at about 30 acres. [Eng.] Qu. Rev, 

PLdtyGH’HfiAD (plbfl'hfid), n. The draught-iron 
or clevis at the end of a ploughbeam. 

Farm, Ency. 

PLdt^GH'ING (plbfl'ing), n. The act or the opera- 
tion of one who ploughs. Sherman. 


A piece of iion 
Shak. 


PhQtGWln-ON (plbil'l-yrn), n. 
forming part of a plough. 

PI-.dt^GH'LAND (plbfl'l&nd),n. 1. {Old Eng. Lw.) 
As much land as one team can plough in a 
year ; a carucate. — See Cabvcatb. Bah. 
2, Land for tillage. Dmfta 
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rLc5l^GH'MAN, n . ; pi. PLorGHMEN. 

1. A man who ploughs or holds a plough ; a 

cultivator of the soil. Miltoju 

2. An ignorant rustic ; a boor. Shak, 

3. A strong, laborious man, Arhuthmt. 

PLOUGH'— MON-DAY (ploii'-mUn-dgi), w. The Mon- 
day after TwelftK-day, or the ternimation of the 
Christinas holidays. Tusser, 

J'louyfi-Jffmffat/ next, after the twclfth-tidc is past, 

Bids out with the plough^ the Mrorbt hubbuiid is last. Tut^r. 

PLOUGH'POINT, n. The point of a plough- 
share, bourse* 

PLOUGH '-SER- VICE (plbu-), n. An ancient ten- 
ure of land ; socage. Blackstone. 

PLotyGIl'SHARE (plofi'shAr), Jt. [Eng. 
and A. S. sceran^ to shear, to split.} 'Ihe point 
affixed to the fore part of the sole or bottom of 
a ^ough ; a share. 

They shall beat their swords into pktnghuhares, and their 
ipeais into prunuig-hooks. MiC, xv. d. 

PJ^OUGH'-SIIOE (plbG'sho), ». A block of wood 
fitted to a ploughshare to keep it out of the soil. 

PL(DUGH'-STAfP (plbfi'stif), n, A kind of pad- 
dle, to clear the colter and share of a plough 
when choked up with earth or weeds. Ogilvie, 

PL(5ugI 1'-TATL (pidfi'tal), n. The handle, or the 
hind part, of a plough. t>rydm. 

PLGtJGII'-WRlGHT (plhu'rlt), n. A workman 
who repairs ploughs. Simmonds. 

PLOt^T'-NET, n. A small river-fishing net shaped 
like a stocking. Simmonds. 

TL6v%R (plfiv'er), w. [Fr.jp/wtw, from L. plu- 
vialisy plitvia, rain.] 

1. ( Ornith,') A bird of the order GraUas^ fam- 

ily CharadHad€By and sub-family Charadriim ; 
the lapwing. Gray^ 

2, A courtesan. [Cant.] B, Jorison, 

JBtack-betlied plover, a species of plover found in 

North America, and on the sea-coasts of nearly all 
countries in the world ; StiuaUdora Helnetica of Lin- 
nteus. — Field ploaer, a secies of plover found m 
Eastern North America, m South America, and in 
Europe j diotiturus partramius of Wilson. — Golden 
planer, a species of plover, with the top of Uie head, 
and tile upper parts of the body, wings, and tail of a 
sooty black:, marked with lar^te spots of golden yellow 
on the borders of the barbs of the feathers ; CkaradrU 
U8 pluviatilis of Linn.'eus, or Ckaradriue Vir^micus of 
Borck. It is found in Europe, Northern Asia, North I 
America, and South America. — Gray planer, a spo- I 
cies of plover found in North Aiuorica and in all the j 
temperate countries of Europe ; bastard plover $ gray 
lapwing ; Sqvatalora einerea of Cuvier, OtTring-a aqua- ! 
tahra of Linmcus. — Great plover, a large species of 
plover found in Europe, Asia, and Africa, highly es- 
teemed for the table j CEdicnemus crepitans of Gray. 

S. F, Baird. Eng. Cyc, 

PL5W, n. An agricultural implement, for turning 
up the soil ; a plough. — See Plough. South, 

PLttCK, V, a, [A. S. pUtccian ; But. pktkken ; Ger. 
^fick&n\ Dan. pluJzke*, Sw. ^ Icel. plociza, — 
w . pUcio, — Fr. iplucker, to pick.] [z. plucked ; 

pp. PLUCKING, PLUCKED,] 

1. To pull with quick motion or action ; to 

puli with a twitch. ** I will pluck them up by 
the roots.” 2 Chron, vii. 20. 

From the back 

Of herds and ilocks a thousand tugging bills 
Fhtck hair and wool. Thomson. 

2. To strip by pulling sonipniiug off, as feath- 
ers. ** Since I plucked geese. ’ ’ Shuk, 

To pluck up, or to pluck up heart, spirit, or courage, 
to rouse or resume courage ; to take courage, JS^nolles. 

FLCck, n, 1. Act of plucking ; a sudden pull. Ray, 

2. The heart, liver, and lights of an animal. 

Johnson, 

3, Courage j spirit. Pluck and force of will.” 
Oh, Ob, *^Show your ph4ck,** Richardson, 

It apncttrt to mo that what is Ipast Ibrgivon in a man of an v 
mark or likelihood » wont of tliat article blackgumdly callod 
pluck, jifeott. 

PLOck'ER, n, 1, One who plucks* Mortimer, 

2. ( iVorsted Manufacture,) A maehino con- 
sisting of a pair of spiked rolWs fed by an end- 
less apron, for cleansing and straightening the 
fibres of wool. ypimmonds, 

PLt)G, n. [Du^to • Ger. pjfdcki! ®an. p0g ; 
Sw. pltegg, — W, ploc,] ^ f . 

1, A piece of wood^ or othet .i|y^)stance, to 

stop a hole ; a stopple. Boyle, 

2. {Arch.) A piece of wood iitberted in a 


wall, cut off so as to be flush with the wall, and 
affording a holding surface for fixtures. Ureny. 

A plug of tobacco, a cake ol pressed tobacco. Sw{fl, 

PLOg, V . a. p. plugged; pp. plugging, 
plugged.] To stop with a plug. Shatp. 

PLOg'-CEN-TRE-BIT, 71. A modified form of 
the ordinary^ centre-bit, in which the centre- 
point or pin is enlarged into a stout cylindrical 
plug, which may exactly fill a hole previously 
bored, and guide the tool in the process of cut- 
ting out a cylindrical counter-sink around the 
same, as, for example, to receive the head of a 
screw-bolt. Ogilvie, 

PLCg'— ROD, n. An air-pump rod. Simmonds, 

PLUM,n. IA.S. plit me ‘yDnUpruun^, Ger, pfliiu me 
Ban. blom7ne ; J5w. ptommon ; Icel. ploma, plum- 

I ma, — See Prune.] 

1. {Bot,) A deciduous tree or shrub, and its 

fruit, of the geuus Prunm, of which theie are 
several species and many varieties. Gmy. 

2. A grape dried in the sun ; a raisin. Shak, 

3. In cant language, now obsolescent, the 
sum of one hundred thousand pounds sterling : 
<— also, a person possessing that sum. Addiso7i. 

4. An old kind of play. AmswoHh, 

t PLCm, a. Plump. Flono, 

PLU'MA^^E, ». [L. a feather 5 Fr.jpfime.] 

The feathers of a bird- Pope, 

PLO-MAS-SIER', n. [Fr.] One who prepares 
feathers for ornamental purposes. Loudon, 

PLf^MB (plum), n, {L.phtmhum (Gi. p6XuP<]os), 
lead, a ball of lead ; It. pionxbo ; Sp. phmada ; 
Fr. plomb,'\ A heavy body, usually of lead, sus- 
pended at the end of a line, by wdiich perpen- 
dicularity is ascertained ; a plummet, Cof^o??-. 

PLtjMB o>d. Perpendicularly to the hori- 
zon, “ Plmib down he falls.” Milton, 

jBQjr- “ Often ignorantly written plump,^^ Smart. 

PLO’MB, a. Perpendicular to the horizon. Retd. 

PLC’MB (plfim), V . a . \ i . plumbed ; pp . plumb- 
ing, PLUMB ED.] 

1, To find the depth of with a plummet ; to 

sound, [r.] Swift, 

2. To adjust by a plumb-line. Johnso7i, 

FLyM-BA'gi{NE, 71, {Chein,) A crystallizahlc 
principle existing in the root of the Plumbago 
Europtca, or loatherwort. P. Oyc. 

PLtJM-BA^'l-NofTS, a . Pertaining to, consisting 
of, or resembling, plumbago. Wright, 

PLUM-BA'GO, 71, [L. plxtrnbum, lead.] {Min.) 

Carburet of iron, used for pencils, crucibles, and 
for diminishing friction in heavy machinery ; 
graphite ; black-lead. Dana. 

PLi3rM'Bp-AN, ) pluTnbetes; plumbum, 

PLXJM'B5-O0s, j lead; It. Sp. 

1. Consisting of, or like, lead ; leaden. Ellis. 

To make windoin to b« regulated by such a pltwif>ean and 
flexible rule as that ftke willj ib, ib ouite to destroy the natui v 
of it. Ctuluoifh, 

2. Heavy; dull; stupid. Sfnarf. 

PLtJMB'jpR (plSin'er), 7i. [L. phnnhai'his', Fr. 

plombier ; plomb (L. plionbvtn), lead.] (hio who 


works in lead. 


Johnson. 


PLUMB' 5;R-.RLr)CK, 7t, A standard for support- 
ing the end of a shaft ; a pillow-blook. Ogihie. 

PLtJMB'5R'"T (pffiin'er-o), 7Z. [Fr. pln?nberic,'} 

1. The munufaetures of a plumber; niiinu- 

fartnres in lead ; lead-work. Bp. ITall. 

2. The art of working in lead. Clarke, 

PLGm'RJC, a. Pertaining to lead ; leaden. 

Plumbic acid,(Ckem,) a term applied to the peroxide 
of load. Brando, 

PLVM-BiF'lIR-Of)®, a, [L. plumbum, lead, and 
fero, to bear.] Producing lead. Smart, 

PLOMB'lhlG (piam'ing), n. 1. The act of one who 
plumb»4 

2. {Mining,} The act or the operation of 
sounding or searching among mmes. Ure, 

PL^MB'—LlNB (plhm'lln), n, X A line perpen- 

dicular to the plane of the horisson, JRamistmt, 

2. A lino with a weight or plummet attached, 
used for determining perpendicularity. Brande, 


PLCM-BQ— CAL'ClTE, n, fL, plumbum, lend, and 
calc, cuhns, chalk.] (Min.) A mixed carbonate 
of lime and lead. Braude, 

PLllM'-BROTH, 71, Broth containing plums or 
raisins. Pojie 

PLOmb'—rOlE, n. A narrow board with parallel 
edges, having a line drawn up and down the 
middle, to the upper end of which a string is at- 
tached, beaiinga plummet at the lower extremi- 
ty; — used by masons, bricklayers, and caipcn- 
ters to determine a perpendicular. St7nmonds, 

PLtTM'-CAKE, n. Cake containing pluins or 
raisins. lludibras. 

PLUME, 71, IL, pluma] It. piuma-, Sp, pluma; 
Fr. plume.'] 

1. A feather. “Wings he wore of many a 

colored Milton. 

2. A feather, or a collcetion of feathers, worn 
as an ornament. 

Youi enpinics with nodding of their 

Fan i uu into despaii. Shak. 

His high 2dnmc that nodded o’er his head. Arydcn. 

3. Pride ; tow’cring mien. Shak. 

4. Token of honor ; prize of contest. 

Ambitious to win from mo some plume, Milton, 

5. {BoL) t A plumule. Quincy. 

PLUME, V. a. [z. plumed pluming, plumed.] 

1. To pick and adjust, as a bird its feathers. 

“ She plumes her feathers.” Milton, 

2. To pick and adjust the feathers of. 

Swans must be kept in some enclosed pond, where they 
may have room to come ashore and idumc themselves. 

Mortunet , 

3. To strip of feathers or plumage. Baco7t, 

The falcon from above 
Trusses in middle air the ticmbliiig dove, 

Then 2dumeg tlie prey. Brydciu 

4. To Strip ; to rob ; to plunder. 

The king caicd not to plume the nobility and people. Parou. 

5. To supply with feathers ; to feather. “ Her 

lofty, pltmea crest.” Shuk. 

6. To place as a plume. 


6. To place as a plume. 

ITis stature ro.iehed the sky, and on his crest 

Sat iiui I or plwnrtl. Mt Iton* 

7. To adorn with plumes. “His plumed 

crest.” Chaucer. “ The troop.” Shak. 

8. To pride ; to boast ; to value, “ He plumes 

himself.” Johnson, 

PI.ffME— AL'UM, rz. {Min.) A kind of asbestoH*, 
feathery alum ; plumose alum. W%Uiins, 

PLUME'L^SS, cz. Having no plume- Busden, 

PLUME'LjpT, n. 1. A small plume. Wright. 

2. {Bot.) A plumule. Keith, 

PLU'M?-Ry, 71, A collection of plumes. 

Ilidipi or bliields 

Glittering v itii gold aiul hcnrlft jiliiint'rg. Southey, 

PLU-Ml^-'JpR-OCrs, a. [L. plutniger', pluma, a 
feather, and gero, to bear.] Having feathers ; 
feather-bearing ; feathered. Bailey, 

PLl>Ml L'[-FdRM, a, [L. plumcUa, a little plume, 
and for7na, a form.] Feather-shaped. Clarke, 

PLUM'lNtJ, n. Act of one who plumes. Cook, 

PLU'Ml-PflD, a, \h, plumipes, jdinnipcdis', plu~ 
7na, a feather, and / mv, a foot.] J laving 

the feet covered with feathers. Smart, 

PLU'Ml-PED, ». A plumiped fowl. Bailey. 

P I .u M 'M E'l’, 7U [Flp. pltimada ; phmo CL, tdum- 
bum), lead; Fr. plomi't,] 

1. A mass of lead attached to a line, used for 

sounding. S/mk. 

2. A mass of lead attached to a plumb-line, 

for ascertaining perpendicularity. Braude, 

3. Any weight. Cuppa. Wilkitts, 

4. A pluminet-line. “Ignorance itself is a 

plunmet o*er me.” Shak. 

5. A pencil wholly of lead. Simtnonds, 

PLfrM'M|;T-l.lNB, n. A line with a plummet at- 
tached, used for sounding. Tyrwhitt. 

PLfrM'MiNG, n, (Mining,) The operation of find- 
ing, by a mine-dial, the place where to sink an 
air-shaft, or to bring an adit to the work, or to 
find which way the lode inclines. Ogilrie. 

PLU-MfmB' (129), a,JL,plimosm; pluma, a feath- 
er; U,piimoso} Bp, plumoso; IN, plumeux,] 
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1. Having, or resembling, feathers ; sja 
feathery. 

2. Noting any slender body as 
a bristle of a pappus, which has hairs 

along its sides, like the beard on a ^ 
feather. Gray. 

Plumose alum, a name formeiljr sriven to tlie silky, 
amiantliine crystals sometimes found on alum-slate. 
It is a sulphate of alumina and nun. Braude. 

PLU'Mp-SITE, n. (Min.) Capillary or plumose 
sulphuiet of antimony. Branch. 

t PLIT-MOS'I-TV, )i. The state of being plumose 
or having feathers. Bailey. 

rLU'MOUS, a. Feathery ; plumose. Woodward. 

PlO’MP, a. [Of uncertain etymology. — ^FromDan., 
Sw., Ger. plump, rude, coarse, clumsy, un- 
wieldy. Serenius . — Radically the same word as 
clump and lump. Biclujurdson^ 

1. Full or distended with substance or flesh ; 

fat and round ; fleshy. U Estrange. 

The fkmishefl cow 

Grows pZ«mi3, and round, and tUll of mettle. Simft. 

2. Blunt or direct, as a lie ; downright. Wright. 

t PLfjTMP, n. A cluster ; a clump ; an aggregate 
or collection. A plump of trees.*’ Eryo^i. 

PLCtmP, V. a. To make jilump ; to swell ; to fat- 
ten; to fill out; to dilate. Plumped with 
bloating dropsy.*’ Armstrong. 

A wedding at our house will jpZwnJi) me up with good 
cheer. L'Estrange. 

To plump a vote. See Plumper, No. 3. 

PLtlMP, V. 71. [put. plompen\ Ger. plumpen\ 
'Dtin. plumpe ; Sw. plump%.'] 


'DtLn..plumpe\ Sw. jptoijp*?.] 

1. To fall or sink down as a heavy or solid 

body ; to fall suddenly or with violence. “ How 
Dulcissa plumps into a chair.** ISpeetator. 

2. To grow plump ; to be swelled. Ainsworth. 

PLtyMP, ad. [But. plomp.] With a sudden or 
heavy fall ; suddenly and heavily. B. Jo7ison. 

PLtTMP'^R, n. 1. He who, or that which, plumps. 

2. Something worn in the mouth to swell out 

the cheeks. Swiftm 

3. A vote given to one candidate only, in 

English elections, when more than one are to be 
elected, which might have been divided among 
all the candidates. He who does this is said to 
plump his vote. Svfiart. 

4. An unqualified or downright lie. Smart. 

PLO MP'—PACED (-fast), a. Having a plump face ; 
full-faced. Spectator. 

PLfJM'-PiE,». Apie containing plums. Maunder. 

PLt^MP'LY, ad. Fully ; roundly ; unreservedly. 

PLt)MP'N5SS, 71. The state of being plump ; ful- 
ness to distention. Newton. 

PLt)’M'-P6R-RID^B, n. Porridge containing 
plums or raisins. Addison. 


Porridge 


PliOM'-PifirD-DlNG, n. Pudding containing plums 
or raisins. Tailer. 

PLt^MP'Y, Plump; fat. [Low.] Shak. 

PEtJM'-TREE, n. (Bot.) A tree of the genus 
—Sec Plum. Loudon. 

PLU'MU-L.^, n. (Bot.) A plumule. BranAe. 

PLU'MOLE, 7X. [L. plumula^ dim. of ^luma, a 

feather; Fr. plumule.'] (Bot.) The little bud 
or first shoot of a germinating plantlet, above 
the cotyledons. Gray. 

PLU^My-LOSE, a. Noting a part having hairs 
which branch out laterally. Maunder. 

PLG'MY, a. Having plumes or feathers, Milton. 

PLU^MY-CR£ST-^D, a. Having a crest com- 
posed of plumes. Pope. 

PLAN'D ?1R, ». a. [But. phmderm ; Ger, plilfidem ; 
Ban. ply7idre\ Sw. phmdra. — Gael. plunAra^ 
[*• plundbrbb;^. plundbrimo, pluk- 

DERKI).] 

1., To take the goods or property of by pillage 
or open force ; to piUago ; to spoil ; to sack* 
Nebacbadnentar p&Mrfers the temple of God. 

Bhtps the flraits of their reacUon brought, 

‘Whleh made ia peace a trewure riohor fer 

Than what U phmdlered in the rage of war. Pope. 

2. To rob, as a thief. Pope. 

«« Plunder is a word first heard of In England 


in the period immediately preceding our civil wars, 
between 1G30 and ItMO.” 7>c/icA. — “ Fuller tells us 
that tile word pZuiiderwas first introduced by the sol- 
diers who had been sent to the assistance of Gustavus 
Adolphus.’’ ffest. Reo. 

PLI)N'DERj n. 1. That which is taken from an 
enemy by force ; spoil ; rapine ; booty ; pillage. 

2. That which is taken by theft. 

3. Luggage or baggage ; — so used, in cant lan- 

I guage, in the southern and south-western parts 

of the United States. Hoffman. 

Ssm- — See Booty, Rapine, Robber. 

PLUN^DyR-A(rE, 71. (Mat'ine Law.) The embez- 
zlement of goods on board a ship. Bouvier. 

PLON'D^R-yR, 71. One who plunders ; a spoiler ; 
a pillager ; a robber. Bryden. 

PLON'DjpR-PJED, a. Fed by pillage. CampheU. 

PLtrN<5^E (plunj), V. a. plo7iger. — According 

to Menage, from Low L. plumhio, from L. plum- 
bum, lead.] [f. PLUNGED ; pp. plunging, 

PLUNGED.] 

1. To throw’’, thrust, drive, or cast into water, 

or any substance which closes around ; to im- 
merse; to submerge. Plunge us in the 
flames.” MiUon. 

In proud Plexippue’ bosom plvaiged the sword. Dryderu 

2. To thrust or cast into any state. Watts. 

n*i* .To-o *• 'Vi«, -rVn 7 those he hates 

In : ■ -d in vain debates. Pope. 

PLfJNy-E, V. 72. 1- To thrust or cast one’s self, as 
into water; to pitch; to dive. “To plunge 
naked in the raging sea.” Bryden. 

2. To throw the body forward, and the hind 
legs up, as a horse. 

His courser plunged^ and threw him off. Drydm. 

PLIJn^-E, 71. 1. The act of plunging ; a sudden 
throw or thrust ; a pitch. 

2. Bilficulty ; strait ; distress, [n.] 

She was weary of life since she was brought to that 
plunge^ to conceal her husband’s murder, or accuse her son. 

Sidney. 

PLto'^EON (pian'jyn), n. A sea-bird ; a kind of 
duck ; the diver. Amsworth. 

PLfJN^'ER, 71. 1. One who plunges ; a diver. 

2. The piston of a force-pump. Sinimofids. 

PLflN^'lNG— BATH, n. A bath w’here a person 
can dive ; — also called plunge-bath. Simmonds. 

tPLfJN'9-Y, a. Wet. Chauesr. 

PLtlN'K^T, n. A kind of blue color. Amsworth. 

PLU'p£R-F£CT, a. [L. more, and Eng.p^r- 
fect.] (Gram.) Noting the tense of a verb which 
expresses what had taken place previously to 
some past time, specified or implied; as, “I 
had seen him before I saw you.” Murray, 

PLU^RAL, a. [L. pluraUs ; plus, pluris, more ; It. 
plurdh ; Sp. plural ; Fr. pluri^.] 

1. More than one. “He was the first made 
the number of the Saxon 'kmg;^plu7'aV* Brayt07i. 

2. (Gra7n.\ Noting the number which ex- 
presses or designates more than one ; — opposed 
to singular: — in some languages, as in the 
Greek, noting the number which expresses 
more than two. 

In law, the plnral form of a noun may Bome- 
times 1)0 taken to mean only one ; as supposing a man 
were to devise to another all liis property, providing 
he [the testator] died without children, and he died 
leaving one cMld, tlie devise would not take efibet. 
Bouvier. 

PLU'RAL,». (Gram.) The plural number. Harris. 

PLtj'RAL-I§M, n. 1. The state or the quality of 
being plural. 

2. The state or condition of a pluralist. Oh.Oo. 

PLfj^RAL-IST, n. (Bed.) A clergyman, or eccle- 
siastic, who holds more than one benefice, with 
cure of souls. Collier. 

PLy-RAL'l-TY, n. [L. pluralitas ; pluralism i()lu- 
ral ; It. plurality ; Sp.plwraUdad ; Fr. pluraUh.] 

1. The state of beSng plural. Baeon. 

2. A number more than one. ** Heretics had 
introduced a plurality of gods.” Hammond. 

8. The greater number. 

Take tha plwralitg of the world, and they are njrijher wise 
nor g^d. L'Metrange. 

4. (Bed.) More benefices than one, occupied 

! by the same clergyman:— a clergyman who 

[ holds more benefices than one. Whishaw, \ 


J83r A candidate, in an election, receives a plurality 
of votes when lie receives inoio tJuin anj otlier can- 
did ato , and he receues a moyont// of votes when lie 
receives more than all others. — iSe’o Majority. 

PLC'RAL-IZE, V. a. [l, PLURALIZED ; pp. plu- 
KALIZING, PLUitALiZED.] To make piura-l ; to 
express iii the plural form. Hiley. 

PLU'RAL-Ly, ad. In a sense implying more 
than one, 'Cudicorth. 

I PLU*RI-E§, n, [L., freque7itly.'\ (Law.) A writ 
issued subsequently to an alias of the same 
hind. Bouiier. 

PIiU-RI-FA'Rl-oOs, a. [L. plurifa7'ius.'\ Of di- 
vers fashions. Blount. 

PLU-RI-LIT'jpR-AL, a. [L. plus, pluris, more, and 
litera, a letter.] Containing more letters than 
three. Weight. 

PLU-Rl-L1T*ER*'AL, n. A word consisting of 
more than three letters. Wi'ight. 

PBU-RJ-LOC'U-LAU, a. [L. plus, pluris, 
more, and loculus, a cell,] (Bof.) 

Having many cells ; many-celled ; mul- 
tiloeular, Loudon. iKPr 

PLU-Ri-PRfi^'ENCE, n. [L.plus, pluris, more, 
and preese7itia, presence^ Presence in more 
places than one. Johnson. 

t PIiU'Rl-SY, n. [L. plus, pluris, more.] 

1. Superabundance ; excess. “ Thy plurisy 

of goodness.” Massiiiger. 

2. Superabundance of blood ; plethora..Vu6‘c«f. 

plCs, n. [L. more.l (Algebra.) A character 
thus [-{-], noting audition. Bavies. 

PLtrSH, n. \Er. peliiche, pluche.^Tivit. pluis', 
Gox. plUsch', 'J^tiLT7..plyds\ %^.plys. — From L. 
p\lus, hair. iZf cAareisort. — From L. pellis, a 
skin. SiiUiva7i.’] A kind of cloth, having a so it 
of velvet nap or shag on one side. Ure. 

PLti’SH'igR, n. (Ich.) A kind of dog-fish. Carew. 

PLUS-tiUAM-PER'FBCT, a. [L. plus, more, 
guam, than, and perfect.] (Oram.) Plu- 
perfect. [r.] Ask. 

PLU'TO, n. [Gr, UXobrtov ; L. PlutO, Ot Plltton.] 
(Gr, ^ Mom, Myth.) The king of the lower 
world, or region of departed spirits, W. Smith. 

PLlJ-TO'Nf-AN, ? a. 1. Pertaining to Pluto or to 

PBV-TSN'IC, ) the regions of fire : — infernal, 
2- (Geol.) Pertaining to Plutonism, 

Plutonian or Plutonic action, (Geol.) the influence ot 
volcanic heat and other subterranean causes under 
pressure. — Plutonian or Plutonic rocks, rocks of igne- 
ous formation and ancient geological dvXo. — Plutonian 
or Plutomic theory, the theory which maintains that 
the uDBtratified crystalline rocks were formed by ig- 
neous fusion ; Iluttonian theory ; Yulcanian theory ; 
— opposed to Neptunian or Wernerian theory. — See 
Vulcanic, Eng. Cyc. Lyell. JSrande. 

PLtJ-TO'Nl-AN, ? Qjje adopts or main- 

PLU'TQ-nIST, j tains the Plutonian theory in 
geology ; a Huttonian ; a yulcanian. P. Cyc. 

PBU'TQ-nI^M, 7%. (Geol.) The Plutonian theory, 

PLU'TQ-NiST, », (Geol.) An advocate of, or a 
believer in, the Huttonian or Plutonian theoty 
of the earth. Br. Hitchcock. 


of the earth. 


Br. Hitchcock 


PLU'Vl-AL, a. ]1 j, pluvialis', phccia, rain; It. 
pluviate\ Sp. § Fr. pluvial.'] Pertaining to 
rain ; rainy ; pluvious, [n.] Bailey, 

t PLU'Vl-AL, 7%. (fx.phimal.] A priest’s cope or 
cloak for protection against rain. Ahisworth. 

PLU-VJ-Am'E-TER, n. [L. pliivia, rain, and me- 
irum, a measure.] An instrument for measur- 
ing the quantity of water that falls in rain ; a 
rain-gauge ; — written also pluviometer. Brands, 

PIitJ-V|-A-MET'RlC, I Pertaining to, or 

PLiJ-VI-A-MjBT'Rl-CAL, S ascertained by, a plu- 
viameter. Wrfghi. 

PLU-VI-5M'E-TI^R, n, A pluviamcter. Nichol. 

PLUyi-OtJs, a. [L. plumus ; It. ^ Sp. pluvioso; 
Fr* phmeux.] Relating to rain; rainy; plu- 
vial. “ Amoist and;t)?wt>tot<aair.” [r-] Brovme. 

Ft.’? a. [Gr, vUnia, to twine, to weave ; L. 

pUoo, to fold, to bend ; It. piegare ; Sp. plegar; 
Pt. pUer. — A* S. plegcm, to play; J>oX.phgen, 


»D, asathiei. Jfope. by the same clergyman:— a clergyman wno nneo, to loia, ro oena ; pmgaare, op 

Widar is a word first heard of in England holds more benefices than one. WUs'haw. 1 Rr. plier. — A* S. plegtm, to play ; Dul 

mIeN, SXR; m6VE, s6N; b6ll, BCB, EtrtB.— 9, 9, tf £» Aard; § ai ^ as g*.— TEIS, this. 
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to use, to be accustomed ; Dan. pleie ; Ger. pjfe'- 
gen^ to take core of, to apply.] \i. plied ; pp, 
PLYING, PLIED.] 

1. t To bend ; to fold ; to sway ; to incline. 

As men may warm waac with hands Chaucer. 

2. To work at closely or vigorously. 

The hero from afar 

Phcs him with darts and stuucs. Dnfden. 

3. To employ with diligence *, to apply close- 
ly or with repetition ; to keep busy, Spenser. 

The weary Trojans jaZv their shattered oars. Dry den. 

I have my needle there fifty years. S2*ectator. 

4. To practise or perform diligently. He 
stem^ bade- him other business pig.** Spenser. 

6. To solicit importunately. 

He pliea the duke at morning and at night. Shcdc, 

PLl?, V. n. 1. t To bend. “ The willow plied, 
and gave way to the gust.” L* Estrange. 

2. To work closely or steadily ; to busy one’s 

self. “ He was forced to pig in the streets as a 
porter for his livelihood.” Addison. 

3. To go in haste; to hasten. “Thither he 

plies undaunted.” Milton. 

4. {Naid.) To make headway against the 

direction of the wind. Mar. Diet. 

PLY, n. 1. A fold ; a plait- [n.] Arhxdh^iot. 

2. Bent; turn; bias; cast, [r.] 

The late leamera cannot so well take the pXy. Bacon. 

PLY'^;r§, n. pi. See Pliers. 

PLY'lNG, «. 1. The act of one who plies. 

2. (Naict.'\ The act of working against the 
wind. Mar. Diet. 

PNEU-MAriC (nfi-mat'ik), . [Gr.7ri/fo- 

PNEU-MAT'I-CAL (nu-mat'e-kal), 5 nariKdi, Ttvshiia, 
wind, air ; Tcviic, to blow ; 'L. hneumaticus ; It, 
pneitmatico ; Sp, neumatico ; Ft. pneumatize."] 

1. Pertaining to air or to pneumatics. “ Made 
by Boyle in his pneumatic engine.” Locke. 

2. Consisting of air; spirituous; vaporous; 
airy. “ The pneumatical substance.” Bacon. 

Pneumalic ^paradox, a name applied to the phenome- 
non of two disks resisting the forces tending to sepa- 
rate them, when a current of air or of water is strong- 
ly urged through a tuba athxed to the centre of one of 
the disks against the otJier, the latter being prevented 
from sliding laterally out of place by a short pin pro- 
jecting into the tube. When a current of water is 
used, the disks may be immersed in water. Tliis phe- 
nomenon is also called adhesion (if disks. J. Bt, Jlbbot. 

t PNEU-MAT'J-CAL, n. A vaporous substance. 

Bacon. 

PNEU-mAT'ICS (nu-), n. 1. The science which 
treats of the mechanical properties, ^ as the 
weight, pressure, elasticity, «c., ot elastic fluids, 
and particularly of atmospheric air, Brande. 

2. {In the Schools.) tPneuinatology.i''’^emm^. 

PNEU-MAT'Q-CELE, n, [Gr. •nvi'bfiLa, nvetfiarost air, 
and Kijlri, a tumor,] (Med.) An emphysematous 
tumor of the scrotum ; physocele. Dunglison. 

PNE0-MA-TQ-L6^1'1-O^L, a. [Fr, pneumatolo- 
gi(piel\ ' Relating to pneumatology, Doddridge. 

PNEU-MA«T<iL'Q-^XST, «. One versed in pneu- 
matology, Baileg. 

PNEU-MA-TdL'0-<?Y (nd-mgt-tsro-j?), ». [Gr. 
TTvitfia, TTvsiifidros, air, spirit, and Xdyosf a dis- 
course ; It. pneumatologia ; Sp. neumatohpia ; 
Fr. pneumatologief] The doctrine of spiritual 
substances, or the science of mind or spirit, 
treating of the divine mind, the angelic mind, 
and the human mind. Beid. Hamilton. 

PNEU-MiflL-TOM'e-Tpa, n. [Gr. 
air, and fiirpov, measure.] A gasometer con- 
structed for the purpose of measuring the quan- 
tity of air taken into the lungs and again given 
out at each inspiration and expiration. Brande. 

PNEU-MQ-OAS'TKJC, a. [Gr, Trvebfim, the lung, 
and yaariip, the stomach*] {Med.) Pertaining 
to the lungs and stomach. Dunglison. 

PNBU-MfiO'Rf-PHY, n. [Gr. we(tfi 0 v, a lung, and 
ypd0«, to write.] (Med.) An anatomical descrip- 
tion of the lungs. Dmglison. 

FNB40-M6l'P-^Y, n. fOr. vHbgmf, a lung, and 
Ljyoy, a discourse.] {Med.) A treatise on, or 
an anatomical description of, the lungs ; pneu- 
mography. Dtmglison^ 

pNECl*M6M'jp-T¥ll, n, .[Gr. irvaT/ia, air, and gi* 

Tpo».J A spirometer. Dimglison. 


PNEU-M6M'jgl-TRY, «. {Med.) Measurement of 
the capacity of the lungs for air. Dmiglison. 

PNEU-MO'NI-A, n. [Gr. irvfO/iwv, a lung.] {Med.) 
Inllammatioh of the lungs. Dunglison. 

PNEU-JVION'IC ^ (nu-in5n'}k), a. [Gr. irvevfjLoviKos ; 
Fr.pnetimonique.) Relating to the lungs ; pul- 
monic. Dunglison. 

PNEU-MON'IC (nu-mdn'ik), n. {Med.) A medi- 
cine for the lungs ; a pulmonic. Todd. 

PNEU-mq-NIT'IC, a. {Med.) Pertaining to pneu- 
monitis, or inflammation of the hxix^s.lhinglison. 

PNEU-MO-Nl'TJS, n. {Med.) Inflammation of the 
lungs ; pneumonia, Dunglison. 

PNEU'MO-NY, n. {Med.) Pneumonia. Crahb. 

PNI-GA'Ll-QN, n. [Gr. irvtyw, to suffocate.] 
{Med.) The incubus, or nightmare. Dunglison. 

PJTYX (niks), n. {Grecian Ant.) A place in which 
assemblies of the Athenian people were held. 

“ It was semicircular m form, with a boundary 
wall, part rock and part masonry, and an area of 
about 12,000 square yards.*’ Wm. Smith. 

PO'A, n. [Gr. grass.] (Bot.) A genus of 
grasses, including many species ; meadow-grass ; 
spear-grass. Gmy. 

POACH (pScli), V. a, [Fr. pocher, according to 
Menage, from L, pungo, to pierce; poche, a 
pocket, a pouch. — See Poke.] [f. poached; 

pp. POACHING, POACHED.] 

1. t To Stab ; to pierce ; to spear. 

Country people poach them [ftsh] with on instrument 
somewhat like a aalmon-spcar. Carew. 

2. Originally to cook, as eggs, by boiling them 
slightly, when removed from the shell,-— in 
present use, to cook as eggs, by breaking them 
into a saucepan, and stirring them together. “ So 
they [eggs] be poached or rare boiled.” Bacon. 

3. To begin, and not complete. Bacon, 

4. To steal ; to plunder by stealth. “ They 

poach Parnassus.” Garth. 

POACH (p3cli), V. n. 1. t To invade ; to intrude. 

Bacon. 

2. To steal game ; to carry off game privately, 

as in a bag. Oldham, 

3. To be damp or swampy, as ground ; to be 
in such a state of moisture, on ground, as to be 
pierced by the tread of cattle. 

Chalky and clay lands . . .poach In winter. Mortimer. 

POACH'ARD, n. See Pochard. Johnson. 

POACH'JgJR, n. One who poaches or steals game* 

Ken, an old poacher after ^mo. Yalden. 

POAOH'J-NfiSS, n. The state of being poachy; 
marshiness; wetness. Moi^hner. 

POACH'ING, 71, 1. The act of one who poaches. 

2. {Eng. Law.) The unlawful entry upon land 
for the purpose of taking game. BurHll. 

POACH'Y (pScli'?), a. Easily penetrated by the 
feet, as marshy ^ound ; damp ; marshy. 

Except your marshes be very poachp. Mortimer. 

POAK, n. Waste from the preparation of skins. 

Simmo'nds. 

PO'CAN-bIIsh, n. {Bot.) Poke; garget; Fhy- 
tolacca decandra. Simmonas. 

PO'C^RD, w. {Ormth.) See POCHARD. Bailey. 

POC-c6dN', n. A name for the Sangxiinaria Can- 
adensis, or blood-root. Simnwnds. 

PdCH'ARD, n. [From^oiw?^.] ( Omf A.]) A spe- 
cies of duck inhabiting the sea, and its bays 
and estuaries, allied to the canvas-back duck ; 
the FuUgula ferina of Ray. Exig. Cgc. 

P5ck, «. [A. S. poc ; Dut. pok ; Ger, pocke ; 

Dan. kopperi Sw. pockorA 

1. A pustule of the small-pox, or of an erup- 
tive distemper. Dunglison. 

2. fThe small-pox. Bale. 

PdCK'^RED (psk'ard), a. Pitted with the small- 
pox ; * pook-fretten. Crmg. 

p6ck'-,brO-KBN, a. Marked with the small- 
pox ; pock-fretten. Farhg. 

p6 CK' I^T, n. [A. — Fr. poche, pochette. 
— See Poke, and rovoH*] 

1. A small bag or pouch inserted in a gar* 
ment. “ Medals in hXe pocket.** Addum. 


2. In a billiard table, a pouch at the comers or 

sides, to receive the balls, Wright. 

3. A large bag for holding ginger, cowry 

shells, hops, &c. Simmonds. 

In tile wool and hop trade, a pocket contains 
half a sack, or twelve stone, of fourteen pounds each ; 
but It is a variable quantity, the articles being sold by 
their actual weight. Simmonds. 

POCK'JglT, V. a. [z. pocketed; pp. pocketing, 

POCKETED.] 

1. To put in the pocket. Pope. 

2. To take clandestinely; — used with tip. 

“ To pocket up the game.” Prior. 

To pocket an uisult, to receive an insult without re- 
senting it. 

POCK'^T-BOOK (-buk), ti. A book, or note-case, 
for the pocket. Arbuthtwt. 

P0CK'^:T-C0MB (-kom), n. A small hair-comb 
for the pocket. Simmonds. 

POCK'ET-cOm'PASS, n. A small compass, such 
as may be carried in the pocket. Sitnmonds. 

POCK'BT-^-Dp'TIpN, n. An edition of a book, 
suitable for carrying in the pocket. Simmonds. 

pock'BT— FlAp, n. The piece that covers the 
pocket-holc. Ash. 

p6ck'5T-F^3'L, n . ; pi. p5ck'dt-p(1l§. As much 
as a pocket will hold. Jodrell. 

PoCK'JglT-GLAss, n. A glass carried in the pocket. 

POCK'PT-HAND'K^R-CHIEF (-hang-), w. A 
handkerchief for wiping the face, carried in the 
pocket. Simmonds. 

P6CK'5T-noLE, 71. An aperture or opening to 
a pocket, Johiisoti. 

POCK']gT-M6N'J6;Y, n. Money for the pocket, 
or for casual or incidental expenses. Wymati. 

P5CK'5T-PfCK'ING, n. Act of picking the pock- 
et. “ PockeUpickmg and shop-lifting.” Sterne. 

P6CK']g:T~PlS'T9L, n. A pistol to be carried in 
the pocket. Booth. 

P5CK'5T~sn£R'lFP, n. {Btig. Law.) A sheriff 
appointed bjr the crown, and not nominated by 
the judges m the exchequer. Whishato. 

p5ck'^:t-VOL'VME, n. A volume that mav be 
carried in the pocket. Joai'ell. 

P6ck'-FRET-TEN (p»k'fr5t-tn), a. Marked or 
pitted with the small-pox. Todd. 

P5ck'-HOLB, n. A mark or pit made by the 
small-pox ; a pock-mark. Donne. 

priCK^l-NiSss, «. State of being pocky. Baileg. 

PCiCK'JSH, a. Affected with small-pox. 

lie [the king] i« culled npockiah man in the quccn^n letter. 

p5ck'— MARK, n. A mark or pit made by the 
small-pox. Todd. 

p6ck -P1T-TJ5I), a. Marked with the small-pox ; 
having pock-marks. Booth. 

POCK’- WOOD (-wad), n. {Bot.) A plant; the 
Gttaiacutn offidnaU of Linnajus. Craig. 

pSCK'y, o. FuU of pocks. DenAom. 

Pd'CO. [It.] (JWtM.) Little. “Pocopiu,” alittl. 
more. Warner. 

PO-CQ-CU’RANT-I^M, n. [It. poco. little, and 
ctira, care.] Indifference, [r.j iv, Brit. Uev. 

PQ-CO'SQN, n. A little swamp, marsh, or fen, 
[A word used in Virginia and other Southern 
States of the XJ. S,] %Vashmgion. 

f a. [L. ppculentus; poculum, a 

drinking-vosseL] Fit to be drunk. Bacon. 

p5cT;-LI-P0RM, a. [L. poindum, a cup, and 

forma, form.] Cup-shaped. Clarke. 

P6D, u. n- 1, To swell. Clarke. 

2. To yield or produce pods* Clarke. 

PdD,n. [Dut.dodfe. SfAmner. — W. a pouch*] 

(Ro^.) A legume ; — any sort of capsule* Gray. 


;Pod«g«r matterL 



pp- 

n. pi. [dr. teo6eypt(, 
one who has the 
gout; a 

foot, and dyi»a, a 
eeiaure ;L.podagerJ 
(Ormth.) Asub- 
ramify of flssirottral 
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birds of the order Passeres and family Capri-- [ PO'jp-§Y, n. [Gr. iroiijfftg ; xoiio), to make ; Zt.poe- 


miilgidiB ; podagers. Gray. sis ; It. & Sp. poesia ; Fr, poesie.] 

PUd'A.ORA, or PO-DAO'RA [po-dag'r», Ash, \ composing poems. Sidney. 

at-aib-,yM'^-gn,hra,ide,Vmigl,so>if,n. [L. 2. Metrical composition ; poetiy. _ Shah. 

from Qx.noiaypa-, roD;, aodas, a-'foot, and Syoa, .f', engraved on a "ng bos, 

seizure.] Gout in the aiticulationsof the _&--*apos 3 r. t>/iah. 

foot ; — also used for gout generally. PO'^T, n, [Gr. Troivjryjs ; L , It., §■ Sp. poeta ; Fr. 

a 4T » c„4+'«,; A 4. po^te."] A person %\ho, by extraordinary powers 

P6d A-GRAL, a. Sutteime, fiom gout. Ctaig. iir.rmnr.tion, so combines the materials of the 

PO-DAG'RJC, ? a. [Gr. TroSaypiKds ; L. podag- nati.i.il and the moral world as to present them 

PO-DAG'RI-CAL, S 7 'icuii,'\ Relating to the gout ; new shapes, or imaccustomed and afiecting 

Voutv : podilKral. Howell P^mts of view, employing for his means metri- 

^ j » e & a. • XT. language ; an author of poems or poetry. 

POD^A-GROUS, ffi. AfniCted ■with the gout in the a *-ornr in *'^0 llch if#rirt’‘s of hia fijilcy, vrith his 

feet ; podagral. G. R. Cockerell paiiand .MKiaii't'i.ij i- » m. MiUmi, 

s • s p j* j'xT. Three %toct% in three 4^i‘.tent are* bom, 

POD'-AU-GgR, w. A kind of auger formed with a Gieeoe, ai.o i nu' ti.ddni hU - n. 

bti aight channel or groove. Offilvie. TJ;; 

POD'D?Il.n. A gatherer of pods. Bailey. 

POD'Dl-Sdl?, a. A silk ; paduaaoy. ^mmonds. po'^T-As-Tf.U, n. A petty poet ; 

PODE, w. A tadpole. [Local, Eng.] PLalUwell . Homcc hath exposed those trifling i> 

PO-I>£S'ra 2 , w. [It.] A mayor, alderman, or P^'^^'^-AS-TRl, w. Mean poetry, 
magistrate of an Italian city. MiUhome* PO'^T-fiSS, n. A female poet. 


POD^E, n. 1. t A puddle ; a splash. 

2. Porridge. [Local, Eng.] 

Pg-DIO-PPi'J^sm,n,pl (Or- ^ 
hUh. ) 'a sub -family of web- 
footed birds of the Older 
Anseres and family Colymbi- 
dee ; grebes. Grays 

PO'DI- n. [L.] (Arch.) 

A low wall, generally with 
a plinth and cornice, placed 
in front of a building : — a p 
projecting basement round ° ’ 


'Ammonas. po'^T-AS-T^R, n. A petty poet ; a rhymester. 
PLalUwell Horace hath opposed those trifling jFtlton. 

Brman or ^^^^-'^-AS-TRY, w. Mean poetry. Ec. Rev, 
MiWiome, PO'^T-fiSS, «. A female poet. Bp, Hall. 

Skimier. PO-KT'IC, > [-Gr. TtoinTtKA ^ ; L. poetlents ; It. 

Hallxwell pg-ET'I-CAL, ) 4 ^ S^.poetieoi Er, poi^tique.) 

Eeitaining, or suitable, to poetry. “ Mat- 
tei s historical and poetical^'* ‘llaclluyi. 

^ ‘ Exp^’<^®sed in poetry. ‘‘The moral of t^lat 

UjyjlyP? poetical notion.” Hale. 

I& PO-ET'{-C AL-LY, ad. In a poetical manner; with 
/ ^ the qualities o‘f poetry ; by poetry. Dry den. 

/ PO-fiT'iCS, n. pi That branch of criticism which 

jjj, treats of the natuie and laws of poetry ; the 

Podieepa cristatus. doctrillO of poetry. 


the interior of a building, as a shelf or seat; PO'JET-IZE, v. n. [Ft. po^tiser,] To write poe- 
and round the exterior for ornamental adjuncts, try ; to compose verses ; to versify. Donxie. 


and round the exterior for ornamental adjuncts, try ; to compose verses ; to versify, 
such as statues, vases, &c. Fairholt. pq'^it-LAu'R^-ATE, n. The court-poet of Eng- 

4 ^bometimas the podium was surmounted by UnP Spfv tTatt-upatt? finuihfiZ 

rails, and used as the basement for the columns of a ^ X^aukeati:. ::>outney. 

portico. Fairholt, PO-^;T~MU-^I"CIAN, n. One who is both poet 

P 6 D' 9 -gHfN, U. foot, and musician. ' Clarke. 

0 - 0 - 9 ) y«w), a female.] (Bot.) A f P 6 '®T-RiSss, n, [L. poetris.) A poetess, 

support to the ovary ; gynophose. Hemmo. “ Most peerless poetress** i^pe7is&t\ 

PQ-d6L'Q-9Y, n, [Gr. «oDy, ttoUs^ a foot, and PO'jp-TRY, n, [Old Fr, poetBrie."] 

Adyoff, a discourse.] (Med,) A description of, or 1. A composition in metrical langi 
a treatise on, the foot. Dmglison, duoed or embellished, more or less, t 


PGO'Q-SPERM, n. [Gr. rrous, a foot, and 

cmfppaf seed.] (Bot.) The stalk of a seed. Gray. 

PO-DRPvA, n, [Sp.] See Olla Podhida. 

PO'ip-BfRD, n, (Or?iith.) A bird of the family 
Melophagidee, inhabiting New Zealand, and re- 
markable for its power of imitating different 
sounds ; Prosthemadara ememnata. Baird, 

PCEg-l-LlT'lC, a, (Pal.) See Poikilitic. 

POS-cIL^Q-P5d, n, [Gr. reoiteiXA^, varied, and woSy, 
TToiAst a foot.] (Zord.) One of a group of crus- 
taceans having feet formed partly for walking, 
or for prehension, and partly branchiferous, and 
fitted tor swimming. Baird, 


tive imamnation, the end of which is to afford in- 
tellectuid pleasure, by^ exciting elevated, agree- 
able, or pathetic emotions ; composition uniting 
fiction and metre ; verse ; metrical composition. 

The end of poetry is to please; and the name, we think, is 
strictly iipplicalile to e\cij metrical compobition from which 
we iloiive pleasure without any laborious exercise of the un- 
derslan<liuf;. Jejlrey. 

Poetru is not tlie proper antithesis to prose, but to science. 
Poetrtt is opposed to science, and prose to metre. . . . I’he 
proper and immediate object of science is theneauirement or 
coinmunieation of truth, the i -o-'i 1 i-* • i’ '-h.. i « «e < T 
poeti't/ IS the communication # ‘ | » .i* n 

Ti,.. i- ’ll 01 1*1 the passions, audits duty to 

lejsd I'uM" OM il'i I \ . i«. C’oMjper. 

2. The art or the practice of writing verse. 

As respects the subject, poetry is divided into 
pantoralo^ satires^ elegies, epigrams, Sec , ; as respects 
the manner or form of representation, into epic, lync, 
and dramatic poetry, &c. 5 as respects the verse, mto 
blank verse and rkynie, Davis, 


PO'^M, n, [Gr. TTolTiya ; irot^w, to make ; L., It., & the manner or form of representation, into epic, lync, 
Sp. poetna: Fr. po ints,] The work or produc- dramatic poetry, &c. 5 as respects the verse, mto 

tion of a poet ; a poetical or metrical composi- rhyme, Davis, 

tion; a piece of poetry. Drydm, pO'fJT-SIIIP, n. The state of a poet. Cowper. | 

He CMUton] was born fbr whatever is arduous, and his ^ a 

work is not the greatest of heroic jsw/us only because it is not + PO^^T— SUCK'^IR, n. A sucking or immature 
the flwfc, Johnson, PA ludicrous word.] B. Jomon, 

Even one alone verse sometimes makes a perftctjMX'm. i i. -r 

s.Joneon. p6g^GY, «. A marine fish. — See Forgy. Ifafe. 

PO-EM-ATIC, o. Eelatingtoapoem. Coleridge. I.. . of contemot or 


PO-fcN'A-MU, n, A variety of jade, or nephrite ; 
“Used in New Zealand for the manufacture of 
axes and otlier weapons. Brande. 

PCE-n 6 l'Q- 9 Y> punishment, and 

XAyo<i^ a discourse.] The science of, or a trea- 
tise on, punishment. 

A ehalr devoted to the science or art of punishment or to 

Fs lAtber, 

PCE.PHAG'Q-M1?S, 

Anam© , 
given by F, Ou- 
vjer to a genua 
of rodent quad- 
rupeds found in Pmifliiigomyi a*er. 

South America, 

having claws adapted for burrowing ; Spalaoo- 
pus of Wagler. Waterhome, 


Pon, intety. An exclamation of contempt or 
aversion; pshaw; pish. Johmon, 

PO-HA'GJgiN, n, (Ich,) See Pauhagen. BartUit. 

II P(JlG'NAN-Cy (pbX'nan-se), n. 1. The quality 
of being poignant ; sharpness ; keenness ; sever- 
ity. “ Delicate poignant^ of , wit.” Bwom. 

2. Power of stimulating the palate. Swift, 

11 PdiG'NANT (p’dl'nsiTit) [pdX'nant, W, P, B. Ja, 
Sm, R, C, ; pwdl'nimt, S. /. F.], a, ^ [Fr. ^ot- 
gnani, from L, pungOy pungens, to prick.] 

1 . Sharp ; piercing ; penetrating ; severe ; in- 
tense. ** Poignant pmn,** ^ ^ , Norris. 

2. Keen; pointed; irritating; satirical. 

There ore to whom toojioiancmt I appear. 

Beyond the laws of sabre too severe, Frcmcis, 

3. Stimulating to the organs of taste ; acrid ; 

pungent. ^^PoigAatU sauces.” Juveke, 


II P 6 Ig'NANT-LY (pol ant -1 e), ad. In a poignant 
manner; sharply, ki*enly; satirically. Todd, 

PQFKl-LiTE, 71. [Gr toiai/.oj, variegated.] (Geol) 
The new red-sandstone. Clai'ke, 

Pai-Kl-LIT'lC, a, (Geol) Applied to the now 
red- sandstone formation. Brande, 

POlND'lNG, 91. [Scot. jpo 2 «(C?, to distrain.] (Scot- 
tish Late.) A diligence or process by which the 
property of a debtor’s movables is tiaiisferredto 
a creditor. ErsUne, 

POINT, n. [L. pimctum ; punqo, punctus, to 
prick ; It, ^ Sp. pinita, punto ; Fr. pomteL\ 

1 . The sharp end of any thing. 

Doubts if he wicbled not a wooden spear. 

"Without a point, he looked, the point was there. Di uden, 

A pyramid reversed may stand tor a while upon its point, 
if balanced by admirable skill. Temple, 

2- Any thing, part, or figure gradually dimin- 
ishing in breadth or diameter to a sharp end ; 
as, “The points of a backgammon board.” 

3. An ornamental tag affixed to the end of a 

ribbon used in the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies for tying an article of dress upon the 
person. Shali. Fairholt. 

4. A steel instrument used by engravers for 

tracing their designs. Brande, 

6 . A piece of land, narrow at the end, extend- 
ing into the sea or other body of water ; a small 
cape. Addho7i, 

e. A small space. “ P( 57 ni of land.” Prior, 

I. The swdteh of a railway. Simmonds, 

8 . An indivisible part of time ; a moment. 
““Wnfien time’s first point begun.” Davies, 

9. Part of time next or nearest ; exact mo- 
ment. “At the point of death.’* Shak, 

10. Exact place ; station ; stage. 

They follow Nature in their desires, carrying them no fen- 
ther than she directs, and leaving off at the jioint at which 
excess wrould grow troublesome. Addieon, 

II. Punctilio ; nicety. “ Helps to their stud- 
ies of points of precedence.” Selden, 

Shalt thou dispute 
With God the points of liberty, who made 
Thee what thou art. Jlfilion. 

12. Degree or state ; grade ; measure. 

Few are placed in extraordinary jjofnts of splendor. Addison, 

The highest point outward, things can bring one unto is 
tlio contentment of the mind. Sidney. 

13. A sentence or turn of expression which 
awakens attention or wounds ; the sting of an 
epigram. 

With periods, jpoimts, and tropes he slurs his crimes. Ihycten. 

14. A spot. “Theace or sisejpozwf,” JbA 9 won. 

15. t A note or tune. 

Turning your tongue divine 
To a loud trumpet and a 7>r>i»r of war. Shah. 

16. A term formerly applied to lace wrought 

with the needle;— now sometimes applied to 
lace woven with bobbins. London Ency, 

17. The particular place to which anything 
is directed, or the particular direction in which 
any thing is viewed. 

The poet intended to set the character of Arete in a flriY 
point of light. Broome. 

18. Particular respect ; single thing or sub- 
ject, “ In point of fact.” Swift, 

With the history of Moses no book in the world, in point 
of antiquity, can contend. 7'tlloiwn. 

This letter is. in every point, an admirable pattern of the 
present polite way of wribng. b'loi/t. 

19. The art of aiming or striking. “ What a 

poixit your falcon made I ” Shak, 

20. Aim ; purpose ; thing desired or required. 

“You gain your Roscommon. 

21 . A single position or assertion ; a singl« 
part of a complicated question ; question. 

StrauM point and new I 

Doctrine which wc would know whence learned. JiGlton. 

The gloss produceth instances that are neither pertinent 
noi pro\ e the poiw*. Baker, 

22. Condition of body. 

A lord full fat and in good point, CViatiear. 

23. One of the qualities or properties in re- 

gard to shape, symmetry, color, appearanee, &c., 
on which tn© excellence of horses or cattle de- 
pends. Farm, Ency. 

24. (Natd.) A flat piece of cordage tapering 

from the middle towards each end, passed 
through the sail in a horizontal raw with others* 
for the purpose of reefing it. Mar. Diet 

26. (Her.) An ordinary somewhat resembling 
the pile, but issuing from the base of the escutch- 
eon instead of from the chief. Brande. 
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26. {Gram.) A character used to mark the 

divisions of a discourse or writing, as the com- 
ma (,), the semicolon (;), the colon (:), the pe- 
riod (.), the note of admiiation (!), the note of 
interrogation (?) ; a stop ; a mark of punctua- 
tion . — a name applied also to a character used 
to denote a vowel sound, as the vowel-joo^w^^ un- 
der Hebrew letters. Pope. 

27. (Mus.) A dot or mark anciently used to 
distinguish tones or sounds : — a dot placed 
after a note to prolong its time one half. Moore. 

28. (Geom.) That which has position without 
length, breadth, or thickness. 

The extremitiea of a limited line are i>oints. JDa. 4* 

29. (.dsfron.) A certain place marked in the 
heavens. 

je^“Tlio points where the equator and ecliptic 
intersect are called the equinoctial points ; that where 
the sun ascends towards the north pole is called the 
f^ernal point ; and that where ho descends towaids the 
south, the autumnal point. The highest and lowest 
points of the ecliptic ore called salsitUal Mar. 

Diet. 

30. {Geog. & Nav^ One of the thirty-two 

parts into which the ^eat circle of the horizon 
and the compass are divided. Mar. Diet. 

Each has a particular name indicating its 
place with reference to the four principal or cardinal 
points, VIZ., the north, south, east, and west points.” 
Brands. 

31. (Persp.) A particular pole or place with 
reference to the perspective plane. Lond. Encg. 

32. {Law.) A proposition or a question in a 

case. JBouvier. 

.dating points (Phymee.) the exact spot at which any 
impulse is given. — Conjugate point, {Math.) a point 
ot a curve winch has no consecutive points. — Point 
of cantact^ the point of a given hue at which tangency 
takes place. — Point of concurrence^ a point common 
to two lines, but not a point of tangency or of inter- 
section. — JPoint of contrary Jlecurr, or point of tn^ec- 
ttoVf a point at which a curve, from being convex to- 
wards a line not passing through it, becomes concave 
towards the same line, or the reverse. — Point o/tn- 
lemeetion^ a point in which two lines cross each other. 
Da. 4* P.~~ Point of horsey (Mining,) the spot where a 
vein is divided into one oranch or more. IPeaZe.— 
The melting or fumng points of solidfl, and the boding 
and fretting points at liquids, are those degrees of heat 
at which melting, boiling, and freezing respectively 
commence. — Point of incidence, the place whore, by 
striking a resisting or refracting surtace, the motion 
IS changed tn direction.— > Point of sight, or point of 
mevo, (Perspective.) the point at winch if the eye be 
placed, the picture will present the same appearance 
as the object itself would were the picture removed, 
or the point from whicli the object is actually viewed, 
to have the appearance of the picture. Davies.-^ Points 
nf support, the colleciod areas on the plan of the piers, 
walls, columns, dec., on wliich an edihee rests. Brandt. 

Syn,~See Am, Snow. 

POINT, V. a. [It, puntare ; Sp. apmtar, pmduar ; 
Old Fr. poiacter j !>. pointer.) [f. pointed ; 

pp, POINTING, POINTED.] 

1. To sharpen to a point ; to make pointed. 

When to my breast 1 lift the poviitd svrord. Drytlen. 

Part nev grind the blunted axe and juiint the dart. Drj/den. 

2. To place with the point or end towards 

any thing, as an indication or aim ; to direct 
towards anything; to level. **The cannon were 
pointed against the fort.*' Johnson. 

A Axed figure for the time of scorn 

To point fits fliovr, uumoving finger at. Bhal'. 

S. To indicate or show ; to direct. 

Either led or driven, as we j>o£ni the way. Shah. 

4. To direct the eye, notice, or attention of. 

Whoever should be guided through hl» battles by Miner- 
va, uidj^nted to every Rcoae of them, would geo nothing 
but suli^eeta of surprise, Pop^ 

5. To mark or distinguish by points of punc- 
tuation ; to punctuate, KnatcMidL 

6. To put mortar with a trowel in the joints 

or crevices of, as a stone wall. Simmonds. 

7. To give a point or epigrammatic force to. 

He left a name at which the world gsayr pale 

To a moral or adorn a tale. Joknami. 

8. fTo appoint. Spetiser. 

To poinl a rope, (Mtut.) to work the end of a rope 

over wiCh knittles. — To point a .lad, to put points 
iJirougli the eyelet holes of the reefs.— Toy award, 
to brace a yard sharp up. Mar. Diet. 

P<5INT, ». ^ 1. To direct the finger for designat- 
ing or eaUing attention to any thing j com- 
monly followed by at. 


2. To indicate, as a sporting-dog. 

He treads -with caution, and he jaoints with fear, Qay. 

3. To show any thing distinctly ; — with at. 
To poita at what time the balance ot power was most 

equally held between their lords and commonb, in Home, 
would, perhaps, admit a controversy, Hwi/t 

4. To distinguish or divide sentences by 

points *, to punctuate. Fothes. 

POINT'aL, n. {Bot.) A pistil, [h.] Crabh. 

PC)INT— BLANK', n. [Fr., tohite point.) 

1. The white or central point of a target. 

An arrow is shot to the point-blank, or white mark. Johnson. 

2, {Gimnerp.) The position of a cannon or 

fire-arm when the axis of the bore and the ob- 
j'ect arrived at are in the same plane, which 
may be either parallel or inclined tn the hori- 
zon. Glos. of Mil. Terms. 

PoINT'— blank, a. 1. In a direct line with the 
object ^aimed at. Brande. 

Point-blank range^X\\o distance at which a ball from 
a giin, fixed at pmnt-blank, will Jut the object aimed 
at. Gloss. Mil. Terms. 

2. Direct. StiUingfeet. 

PGInt'— BLANK, ad. In a direct line with the 
object ; directly. V Estrange. 

PQIMT Z?'.;5PPOJ (pw2lng'dhp'pw5),7i. [Fr.,y?ot?wf 
of svppoH.) A rallying-point. 

f Pd tNT'-D^- VICE, I Precise or nice to ex- 
fPolNT'— D?-Vl§E, ) cess. “ Such insociable and 
point^demse companions.** Skak. 

It IS difficult to ascertain the origin of this 
phrase; it appears like French, but I can find no au- 
thority in that language ford point deoisd, though it is 
perfectly analogous to d point nomme, which is a very 
current form. Mr. Douce refers it to needle-work, and 
mentions point lace as similar ; Mr. Gifford thinks it 
must have been a mathematical phrase.” Mares. 

PQTnt'I^D, a, 1. Having a sharp point ; peaked. 
“ A pointed, flinty rock.” Dryden. 

2. Directed with per-sonality; petsontil. Smart. 

3. Having epigrammatic force ; epigrammat- 

ical ; poignant, “ Pointed wit." Pope. 

PCiiNT ' H^D-LY, <td. In a pointed mann er. Dry den. 

POTnt' 8D-NiSsS, n. The quality of being pointed ; 
sharpness. Drydm. 

PdlN'T^L, n. [Fr. pohdiUe ; pomte^ a point.] 

1. Something on a point. Dcrham. 

2. A kind of pencil or style, -—the writing im- 
plement of the middle ages. FairnolL 

POInt'I^R, n. 1. One who, or that which, points. 

2. The index-hand of a clock or a watch. 

3. A graving-tool. Simmonds* 

4. {ZooL) A variety of sporting-dog, trained 

to stop and point with his nose to the place | 
of the game ; the Canis famiUaris avictiktris of 
Linnmus. Esig. Cyc. 

5. pi* (Astron.) The two stars in the side of 

the Dipper in the constellation Drsa Major ; — 
so called because they always point nearly in a 
right line with the pole-star. Olmsted, 

pQTnt'ing, n. 1. The act of one who points, or 
the state of being pointed; a sharpening. Brande. 

2. Punctuation. 

3. {Masonry.) The act of filling with mortar 

the crevices of a stone wall ; — mortar used to 
point a wall, Harris. 

pSInt'ING-STOck, n. An object of ridicule or 
scorn. ** A wonder and a pointlng’^stock.^* Shak. 

P^)Int'— LAOE, n. Fine lace wrought with the 
needle instead of bobbins. Simmonds. 

pdlNT'L^SS, a. Having no point; blunt; not 
sharp ; obtuse. Dryden. 

P5tNT%)ElT-^;D, {m.) ApiouUte. Uemlovi. 

p6Tnt*S'MaN, 71. A railway ofiicer whose duty 
it is to shift the switches or movable guiding- 
rails on the approach or departure of traina, 
near junction-lines and stations. Simmonds. 

w- [Fr. poids. — "W. pte/ys.] 
h vVeight, gravity; heaviness. Spenser. 
2. The weight or mass of metal used in weigh- 
ing with the steelyard, JPright. 

A Balance; equilibrimn j equipoise- lienHey. 

4. That which balances ; a regulating power. 
Mon of nn unbounded imagination often want the noiw of 


P6T§E (pbiz), V. a. [L, penso ; It. pesare ; Sp, 
pesar ; Fr. peser. — W. pwysan.) [i, poised ; 

pp. POISING, POISED.] 

1. To balance; to hold or to place in equilibri- 
um or equiponderance. 

Nor yet waa earth suspended in the sky. 

Nor potted did on her own foundation lie. Dryden. 

2. To examine or ascertain, as by the balance ; 

to weigh. South. 

3. To oppress with weight ; to weigh down. 
Lest leaden slumber pou^e me down to-morrow, 

When 1 should mount with wmt^s of victory. Shak. 

POi'^ON (pbT''/ii), «. [Sp. joonzonrt ; Yv. poison. — 
From "L.potio, a potion, a drink. Menage.) 

1. Any substance which, if introduced into 
the animal economy, distiubs, suspends, or de- 
stroys some or all of the vital functions , ven- 
om; virus. “ Vegetable JP0Z50US." Dunglism. 

Like liim that know not poison's power to kill. 

Until, by tasting it, himself was slam. Davies, 

2. Any thing infectious or malignant. “ The 

poison of sin.'^ Whole Duty of Man. 

Syil. — Ptnso7i IS a general term , and it may be 
deadly or othenvihc, quick or slow-, in us operation , 
venom is an active and malignant 

Pdl'^ON (pol'zn), t’ a. [L POISONED ; jop. poi- 
soning, POISONED.] 

1. To infect -with, poison. 

Quivers, and bows, and poisoned darts. Tfoscommon. 

2. To attack, injure, or kill by poison. “ He 
poisoned himself and died." 2 Mace. x. 13. 

3. To taint ; to corrupt ; to canker. 

Hast thou not 

With thy false arts poisoned his people’s loyalty ? Bowc* 

POl'§ON-A-BLE (pbl zii-si-bl), a. That may be 
poisoned. Todd. 

POl^SON-BlJLB (poSVm-), n. {Bot.) A poisonous 
bulbous plant ; Bnmsvigia toxicaria. Loudon. 

PdI'§ON-gR (pbl'zn-er), n. One who poisons. 
P6l'^ON-!lglXl-£lSS, n. A female who poisons. 

POl'^ON— fANO (pol'zn-), n. One of the superior, 
maxillary tooth of certain serpents, which con- 
vey venom in the wounds they inflict. Eng. Cyc* 

f Pdl'^ON-Pt^L, a. Poisonous. Dr, White. 

P(5t'§ON— IIEM'LOCK (pol'zn-), n. {Bot.) A bien- 
nial, poisonous herb of the genus Vonxum, with 
large leaves and white flowers ; Conmm macu. 
latum. Gray. 

P5T'§>ON-InG (pot'ztt-tng), 71. The act of giving 
poison. Assassinations, poisonings.^" Gray. 

PiJP§ON-Pvy,n. {Bot.) Poison-oak. Gray. 

F6P§!0N— nOT (pbl'zn-), n. {Bot.) An evergreen 
tree bearing poisonous seeds ; Btrychms 7«ijj- 
vomica. Loudon. 

P6r§ON-OAK (pdl'zn-), n. {Bot.) A poisonous, 
deciduous, trailing plant ; poison-ivy ; Hhus 
toxicodmdx'on. Gray. 

PdP§ON-Ol7S (pril'zn-fia), a. Containing poison ; 
having the qualities of poison. Shak. 

PdI'§ON-OtlS-LY (pbTE'zn-K«-l^), ad. As with poi- 
son ; venomously. South, 

Pdl'I^ON-Otra-NfeSfi (iii>rzu-im-»i«B), 71. The qual- 
ity of being poisonous. Johnson. 

POl'^ON-aO'MAC (-slidbnaiO* (Bot.) A poi- 
sonous shrub ; dogwood ; lihus venenata. Gray 

poI'^ON-TAINT'^D, «. Tainted or infected with 
poison- “ Poison-tainted air." Somermlle, 

POI'^ON— TREIE (jsilV-n-trfi), 7a. {Bot.) A poison- 
ous tree or plant. Miller. 

+ P6Ti^'ljEE, 7*. Weight. ”The mere mmlity and 
poisure of goodness." Beau. ^ 

WH 'TR| L, n. [L. peotomUe ; pectus, peotons, the 
breftSt; iLpmorale; Pr. poitrail.) 

1. A breast-plate, as for a horse ; •— also writ- 
ten petrel, endpettrM, BMnmr, 

a. t A graving tool, or pointel. Aimwof-th, 

POrrnDm (pwt'trito], «. [Fr.J {Armor.) The 
breastplate of a knight : — the overlapping 
scales or sheets of metal which covered the 
breast of a war-horse. Fmrholt. 

F5Y2R, 7a. See Forsn. 
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pg-KAL^tn. [Ger.] A tall drmkir.g^nvp. 

JSi^ The term is probably derived from the Latin 
pocHLam.’* Fairholt, 

POKE, n. [A. S. pocca^ poha ; Dut. pdk, a bun- 
dle ; Icel. poki, a bag. — Mid. L. pochia ; Fr. 
poche.'\ A pouch ; a pocket ; a bag ; a sack. 
“ Two pigs in a poke,*^ Cfiaucer. 

POKE, 11 , 1. The act of one who pokes ; a thrust 
or push. 

2. A lazy, dawdling person. [Low.] Bartlett, 

3. (BoQ An herbaceous plant with greenish- 
white flowers and round, dark-purple berries ; 
garget ; Phytolacca decandra : — a name some- 
times applied also to a perennial herb, with 
large leaves, growing in meadows and swamps ; 
white hellebore ; Veratnim vinde. Gray, Wood, 

4. A yoke with a pole inserted, put on the 
necks of unruly animals. [Local, U. SJ 

naHUtt, 

POKE, V. [Of uncertain origin. — From Fr. 
pocher, to bruise, as the eyes. 'Richardson,'] [i. 

POKED ; pp, POKING, POKED.] 

1. To push or thrust forward, as the hand, a 

stick, or the horns. C, Richardson, 

2. To feel or search for, as in the dark or in 

a hole. Broione, 

3. To put a poke on. [Local, U. S.] Bartlett. 

To poke fan, to joke ; to make fun. [Vulgar.] Judd. 

^To poke fan at, to joke j to ridicule. [Vulgar.] JVeaZ. 

POKE, V, n. To grope, or feel or push one’s way, 
as in the dark. 

Hang Homer and Vireil; their meaning to seek, 

A man must have poled Into Latin and Greek. Prior. 

POKE -POn-N^T, n, A long, straight bonnet, 
much worn by Quakers and Methodists. Bartlett, 

POKE'— bW, ) ^ person engaged in bag- 

P0KE'-PULL-^:R, ) ging hops. tSimmonds, 

POK'^IR, n, 1. He who, or that which, pokes. 

2. An iron bar for stirring the fire. Swift, 

3. A long iron bar used for driving hoops on 

masts ; — also called driver. Mar, Diet, 

POK'lgJR, n, [Dan, pokher, the devil. — pwca, 
a hobgoblin.] 

l^A frightful object; a bugbear. [Vulgar, 

2. A game at cards, much practised In the 
southern parts of the IT. S. Bartlett, 

pOK'^lR-fSH, a. Frightful ; causing fear, espe- 
cially to children. [Colloquial, U. S.] Dr, Mott, 

PO'KER-PtOT'URB, n. An imitation of a bistre- 
wa^ed drawing, executed by singeing the sur- 
face of white wood with a heated poker. 

POKE' WEED, n, {Bot,) The common name of 
plants of the genus Phytolacca, Gray, 

POK'JNG, a. Drudging; servile. [Low.] Gray, 

POK'lNG-STlOK, n. An instrument anciently 
used to adjust the plaits of ruffs. Middleton, 

pg-LJc'C4,n, [It.] 1. Apolacre, Bra7ide, 

2. A Polish air and dance ; polonaise. DwigM, 

tP5'LACK,n. A Pole; aPolander. Shak, 

PO-tl^ORE (po-la'k^r) [pq-lH'k^r, K, Sm,\ p«V 
k§r, Ja, Tom, Rees ; po-la'k^r, W5, Barclay], n. 
[It, polacca ; Sp, polaore ; Fr, polacre, plaque ^ 
A vessel, common in the Mediterra- 
nean, with three masts, each usually formed of 
one piece, and having square sails on the main- 
mast, and lateen sails on the fore and mizzen ; — 
also written polacca, and polaqm. Mar, Diet. 

P6'LAND-^JR, n. (Geog,) A Pole. Nates, 

PO-ijfQi7E'(po-iaLfc'),jt. [Fr.] Apolacre. Bower, 

PO'LAR, \lt, polare\ Bp. polar % Fr. polaire.] 
Pertaining to, or near, the pole or poles. 

2. Issuing, or proceeding from, the regions 
near tho pole. ** Polar winds.” M%lton, 

Polar cvrolos, (^Agtron.) two parallels of latitude 
whose planes pass through the poles of the ecliptic at 
the distance of 2:)^ 5>8' from the pole of the earth. — 
Polar clock, an oniiCiil apparatus fur ascertaining the 
hour of the day from the polarization of solar light. 
— Polar eoiSrditiatcct, (Jlfn/A.) a system of rxxJrdmatos 
for determining ttie position of any point in a plane, 
or in space, by reference to a fixed point and a fixed ; 
direction. They consist of a variable distance called 
the radms vector, and one variable angle in a plane, | 
or two variable antrles in space. Eliot, ^ Polar 
twsea, the distance of any circle of a sphere firom its 


pole, measured on a great circle passing through the 
pole »>t tlie circle ; also the distance of a point on the 
surface of aspheie from the pole of the sphere, meas- 
ured on a great circle passing through the point and 
the pole- Da. 8f P.— Polar projection, a representation 
of the earth or the heavens projected on tiie plane of 
a polar circle. Brande, Olmsted, 

PO'LAR— BeAr, n. {Zohl.') A species of bear in- 
habiting the arctic regions ; Thalarctos mariti^ 
mm —See Beak. Baird, 

POL'AR-JUHY, n. See PoLTAiiCHY. Evamon. 

fPO'LA-Rl-LY, flif. Towards a pole. Browne. 

PO-LAR-lM'Jp-TjpR, n, [Eng. polar and Gr. jiiroov, 
a measure.] {^Physics.) A polariscope. Sichol. 

PO-LAR'1-SC6pe, n. [Eng. jpo/ar and Gr. oKOTriu, 
to view.] An instrument variously con- 

structed for polarizing light and testing or ana- 
lyzing its propeities. Its essential parts are 
the polarizer and the analyzer. Brewster, 

jggg* ** Every such instrument consists of a polarizer 
and an analyzer ; tiie former polarizes the ra> , the lat- 
ter discerns tliat it is polarized, and enables us to trace 
its characteristics.” JTuJioL 

PO-LAR'l-TY, w. lit. polai'ith; Fr. polarite.] 

1. {Physics.) A term used to designate oppo- 
site or dissimilar properties or powers simulta- 
neously developed by a common cause in oppo- 
site or contrasted parts, as in the extremities of 
a magnet, or in the sides of a polarized ray of 
light, situated respectively in the plane of polar- 
ization and the plane perpendicular to it. 

2. The tension or state of tension of the 
electrolytic and metallic conductors of a voltaic 
or, other electric circuit, in virtue of which the 
compound molecules of the electrolyte are ar- 
ranged in alternations of dissimilar elements or 
components, and the molecules of the metallic 
conductors assume a new condition and acquire 
new properties, as a transverse power of attrac - 1 
tion and repulsion, magnetizing power, power 
of inducing electric currents, &c. Faraday 

BSSr An iron bar acquires polarity by magnetism, 
and, when freely suspended from its centre of gravity, 
arranges itself m the magnetic meridian, and points 
to the magnetic poles of the earth. When light is 
supposed to consist of material particles from the sun, 
it IS necessary, in order to explain certain phenomena 
of optics, to assume that the particles are endowed 
with polarity, which merely signifies that different 
sides of a particle have difierent physical properties. 
Brande. — See POLARIZATION. 

PO-LAR-IZ'A-BLE, a. That may be polarized; 
susceptible* of polarization. JPJiil, May, 

PO-LAR-l-ZA'TIQN, n. [It. polarizzasione ; Fr. 
Xioldnsation.] {Optics.) The influence or ac- 
tion by which a ray of light, when lefiected 
from a polished plate of any transparent sub- 
stance at a certain angle, or when transmitted 
through a thin plate of tourmaline, cut parallel 
to the crystallographic axis, in a plane perpen- 
dicular to that axis, or when transmitted 
through a doubly refracting crystal, or when 
submitted to various other influences, becomes 
endowed with opposite or dissimilar properties 
in two pianos, perpendicular to each other, ^ in 
virtue of which difference it is said to have 
sides, to possess polarity, to be polarized ; — a 
term used to designate the peculiar properties 
of polarized light ; — a branch of optics which 
treats of the phenomena of polarized light. — 
See Polarized. Lloyd. 

Jingle qf polarization. See POLARIZING Angle. 

Plane of polarization, the plane of primitive inci- 
dence or reflection of a ray of light polarized by sim- 
ple reflection ; the plane in which a polarized ray is 
susceptible of complete reflection ; the plane perpen- 
dicular to the tourmaline plate which, w'hen the plate 
extinguishes the polarizea ray, is parallel to the axis 
of the plate, and which, when the plate transmits the 
polarized ray with maximum intensity, is perpendic- 
ular to that axis. PoieeU, — Circular polarization and 
elliptical polarization, modifications arquirerl by plane 
polarized light incident perpendicularly on Fresnel’s 
rhomb (see Rhoivib), internally reflected by two op- 
posite sides in succession, and perpendicularly emer- 
gent at the other end ; the light being circularly po- 
larized when the inclination of the plane of polari- 
zation of the incident ray to the plane of reflection is 
45°, and elliptically polarized when the inclination is 
greater or less than 45°. ’rii^e modifications are ac- 
quired also in several other ways. Light circularly 
or elliptically polarized is reconvened into piano po- 
larized light by being transmitted, a-* before, tlirough 
Fresnel’s rhomb. Lloyd. — Masroetie eircidar polan- 
zaiMin, circular polarization impressed on plane polar- 


ized light by certain transparent solids and liquids 
under the iiiil'ience uf a powerful electro-magnet, or 
of a lieiix traversed by a powerful electric current, 
Furaday — Rotatory pulatizatwn, a uiodificatioii ac- 
quired by plane polarized light on being transmitted 
perpendicularly tiuougU a plate of rock crystal cut at 
right angles to the optical axis, in virtue of w inch the 
plane ot polarization is tuitied or deviated through a 
certain angle pioportioual to the thickness of the plate, 
and tjecuriics, as it were, a twisted surface of double 
curvature ; acquired also by transmission through 
ceitain liquids. PoiteU. — Colored polanzatton, a term 
used to de&iguate the chromatic phenomena developed 
by the luierterences ol polarized light, Pereira. 

FO%AR-IZE, V, a. [Fr. polarisir.] [i. polar- 
ized; pp. POLARIZING, POLARIZED.] To de- 
velop polarity in; to endow with opposite or 
dissimilar pioperties in opposite or contrasted 
parts. 

All reflecting substances are capable of polarizing light, if 
incident at proper angles. Mt ande. 

PO'LAR-IZED.jt?. a. Having opposite or dissimi- 
lar powers or properties m opposite or in con- 
trasted parts ; having polarity. — Sec Polarity. 

Polarized light, or plane polarized light, light having, 
among others, the three following characteristic prop- 
erties : 1. If It is incident on a plate of glass, or other 
transparent substance, at the polarizing angle, and 
the plane of mcideriGe coincides with the plane of po- 
larization, It is wholly letlected ; but if the plane of 
incidence is perpendicular to the plane of polaiization, 
it IS wholly transmitted In intermediate planes and 
at other angles of incidence, it is partially reflected 
and paitially transmitted. 2. If the polarized ray is 
incident periiendicularly on a thin plate of tourmaline 
, cut parallel to the crystallographic axis, and that axis 
is coincident with or parallel to the plane of polari- 
zation, the ray is wholly intercepted ; but if the axis 
is perpendicular to the plane of polarization, the ray 
is tiansinitted v\ ith maximum intensity. 3. The po- 
larized lay gives, on being transmitted through a 
doubly refracting ciystal, only one image, w'hen the 
principal section (see Section) of the crystal is par- 
allel or peipendicular to the plane of polarization, 
while it gives two images of inferior and varying in- 
tensity in all other positions. PtmeU, Pouillet, 

4 ^ According to the undulatory theory, plane po^ 
lamed light consists in a rapid succession of waves 
of ethereal molecules, in which the vibrations are 
rectilinear and transverse to the direction of propaga- 
tion, and are performed in one and the same plane, 
while in common light the vibrations are performed 
in different planes. All these planes are parallel to 
the direction of propagation. In the circularly polar- 
ized ray, the ethereal molecules vibrate or revolve in 
circles whose planes are perpendicular to the directior 
of propagation ; and, in the elliptically polarized ray, 
in oliipses whose major axes are perpendicular to the 
direction of propagation, and all m the same plane. 

Oppositely or rectangularly polarized, applied to two 
rays or poitions of polarizea light whose planes ol 
polarization are at right angles to each other. 

PO'L^R-IZ-^R, n. (Qpl.) The part of the polar- 
isco’pe by which light is polarized ; — distin- 
guished from analyzer, the part by which the 
properties of the polarized light are analyzed. 

PO'LAR-IZ-ING, a. Developing polarity in ; ca- 
pable of endowing with polarity. 

Polaming angle, ( Opt.) the angle of incidence, dif- 
ferent for uifl'erent transparent substances, at which 
light acquires maximum polarity by simple reflection ; 
angle of polarization. The polarizing angle for glass 
is 5C° 45% and for every transparent substance its tan- 
gent is equal to the index of refraction. 

PO'LA-RY, a. Tending to, or having direction 
towards*, a pole. BrowTie, 

POL'D^JR, n. [Dut.] In Flanders, a very fertile 
tract of land reclaimed from the sea by embank- 
ments. P. Cyc. 

POLD'WAY, n. A kind of coarse sacking. Weale, 

POLE, n, [Gr. wtUs, a pivot, an axis, a pole ; iro- 
Xiu), to turn round ; L. pohts ; It. § Sp. polo ; 
Fr, pole, — Dut. pool ; Get Dan., % Sw. pol.} 

1. One of the extremities of an axis of rota- 
tion of a sphere or a spheroid. Brands, 

2. {Geog.) One of the extremities of the axis 

of the earth ; a point ninety degrees from the 
equator. . . MiUon. 

3. {Astron^ One of the extremities of the 

axis of the celestial sphere. Mersohel 

4. The heavens ; the sky. 

BefSriend me. Night, best patroness of grief; 

Over the pole thy tliickesf mantle throw. Milto/n, 

\ 6. (Physics,) One of the opposite extremiriefi- 

1 or contrasted parts in which 0 ]^osite or disaim- 
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ilar properties are simultaneously developed by 
a common cause, or which possess polarity. 

The nolet of ft magnet are tlie opposite points in which the 
magnetic force is collected. Jlircaule. 

MagneUc pole, one of tiie points on the earth towards 
whicti the magnetic needle points, or where the in- 
tensity of the magnetic force is a ma^timum, and 
above which the dipping needle is vertical. Sabine, 
Mrs, Someroille, — Pole of a circle of a sphere, one of 
the points in which a diameter of the sphere, perpen- 
dicular to the plane of the circle, pierces the surface of 
the sphere. P. Cyc, Davies. — Pole of a glat^s, ( Opt,) 
the thickest part of a convex lens, or the thinnest part 
of a concave lens, which, when the lens is truly 
ground, is exactly in the middle of its surface. Hatton, 
■— Poles ofmaximwn cold, two points on the surface of 
the earth, in each hemisphere, of the least mean annual 
temperature, the two in the northern hemisphere 
being situated, one in west longitude from Green- 
wich loo®, and in 80^ north lahtudo, with a mean 
temperature of — 3.|® Fahrenheit, — and the other 
being situated in east longitude 95^, and in 80® north 
latitude, with a mean tempeiature of 1® Fahrenheit, 
and each surrounded by isotliermal linos in returning 
curve lines. BrewUer,-^ Poles of the voltaic battery. 
See Voltaic. — Pole9 of the ecliptic, (Bstron.) two 
opposite points in the celestial sphere 90® distant from 
the plane of the ecliptic. 

POLE, [Gt. (pdZijSf or ; L. pastes ; It. ^ Sp. 
p rlo ; Fr. pale. — A. S, pal ; Diit. paal ; Ger. 
pfahl; Dan. ptel-, S\v. pale, — W. pawl; Gael. 
itolL — See Pale.] 

1. A long staff or stake ; a long, slender piece 

of wood. Arhwinot. 

2. A staff to measure -with. Bacon. 

3. A measure of length equal to sixteen and 

one half feet ; a rod ; a perch. Mortimer, 

4t. The shaft of a cart or wagon ; thill. 

jBare poles^ (JVbut.) poles or masts having the sails 
all furled. Mar. Diet. 


POLE, n, (jGeog.) A native or an inhabitant of 
Poland ; a Poiander- 

POLB, V, a, [i, POLED ; pp. polino, poled.] 

1. To furnish with poles for support. “To 

pole your hops.” Mortimer. 

2. To carry on or with poles, as hay. Smart, 

3. To push along by a pole or poles, as a boat. 


P5LE'— Axb, n, A weapon combining a hatchet, 
pike, and serrated hammer, much used by cav- 
alry in the fifteenth century. FairhoU, 

One hung apoU-axe at his saddle bow. Dryden. 


POLE'oAT, n. [Su^jposed to be a corruption of 
PoUsh ; but this seems to be not much bet- 
ter than a guess. Eng. Cyc.l {ZooL) A digiti- 
gradc, carnivo- 
rous quadruped 
of the family 
MmteUdm, or 
weasels, of which 
there are several 
species in va- 
rious countries, 
all of which diffuse a most disagreeable odor. 



Polecat iMantelaxmtoriwi). 


European polecat, Mustela putorim oi In'nnoms, tlio 
fur of which is known undor the name of (itch ; the 
fftchet, or dtcliet weasel. — M'orth-American polecat, 
the minx ; Mastela visoa of Gmeliii. “ The polecat of 
the North American nvors, to which the name of 
minx has been transferred.” Eng, Cyc. I 


P6le'— C lffPT, a. dipt on a polo, as a vine. 
“ Pole-dipt vineyards.” Shak. 


fPOLE'DA-VY, n. A coarse cloth or canvas. 

Your poledavy wares will not do for mo. Howel. 


POLE -E-VIL, n. See Poll-evil. 


POle'—lAthe, n. A lathe turned by passing a 
cord round the substance to be turned, and 
fastening one end to the treadle, and the other 
end to an elastic pole fixed above. JFyaneis, 

PdL'g-MXR£fH, n, [<3fr. TteZ/papya ^ ; vSXipoff war, 
and Spy fs, to command; Pr. poUmarche,} (Gr. 
Ant.) Originally, an officer intrusted either with 
the command of an army abroad, or the super- 
intendence of the war department at home, and 
smetimes with both, — at a later period, an 
officer on whom devolved the protection and 
superintendence of resident aliens. W, Smith, 

POLB'—MAet, n, (Naut,) A mast formed of a 
single tree* Crabb, 

P9-LfiM'iC, n. A dispiutant ; a controversialist. 

Each fthmeh poUmic, stnbbom «a arode. Peps, 


PQ-LfiM'lC, ? a, [Gr. iroXspiKds, warlike ; rrS- 

PO-LEM'l-CAL, 5 Xepof, war ; It. ^ Sp. pokmico ; 
*Fr. polemtgite,"] Controversial ; disputative ; 
disputatious. “ Po&wiic discourses.” Fell, 

Polemtc,tit prciint. -'"o-V-r popular usage, has 

some iantastic, • le lu i.i< « e «>■. with contruverbuil 

theology. Be Qumcey. 

PO-LEM'ICS, n. Controversy or 

especially on theological subjects. Lc. Ua . 

POL' 5-MIST, n. [Gr. ^oXeptcri^s, a warrior.] A 
controversialist ; a polemic. Nichols, Qu. Rev, 

PO-LEM'O-SCOPE, n. [Gr. irdXfpog, war, and o-zco- 
Ttita, to View.] (Opf.) A kind of oblique per- 
spective glass for seeing objects which cannot 
be seen by direct vision. Brando, 

fpQL'E-MY, [Gr. rroAf/iitt.] Contention ; op- 
position ; warfare. Sir E, Dering. 

P0~LEN'T4, n. [It.] 1. In Italy, a sort of pud- 
ding made of Indian com-meal. IV, Encg. 

2. In France, porridge made of ground chest- 
nuts and milk. Shnmonds. 

POLE'STAR, n. 1. A star near the celestial pole, 
or nearly vertical to the pole of the earth ; the 
polar star ; the load star ; the north star. 

If a pilot, at BOO, caxmot see the jtolestar, let him steer his 
couisc by such stais as best appear to him. King Ckai Itn,. 

2. A guide ; a conductor ; a director. Mode. 

PO'L^Y— GKAsS, n, {Bot.) A plant of the genus 
Lythrum. London Ency, 

PO'L^y-MQfj'N'TAIN, n. [L. polium (Gr. Mtov), 
a strong- smelling plant, and Eng. mountain,’] 
{Bot,) A plant of the genus Teuerhtm, or ger- 
mander ; — also written holy-mountain. Miller. 

PO'LI-^lN-ITE, n. {Min.) A crystallized perox- 
ide of manganese, Brando. 

PO-LiCE' (po-15s'), n. [Qr. rtohrtia ; rrdXtg, a city ; 
*Jj.politia; It, poUzia; Sp.palicia; Fr, police.] 

1, The regulation and government of a city, 
town, or country, so far as rcgarcU the inhabit- 
ants, or so far as relates to the maintenance of 
good order, cleanliness, health, &c. Bouvicr. 

2. A boay of civil officers by which a city, 

town, or country is regulated. Bouvicr, 

PQ-LtCE'-*c6N'STA-BLE, n. An ordinary police- 
man. Simmonds. 

PQ lIced' (po-l5st'), a. PoHcied. [n,] Bacon. 

P9-LtCE'-~lN-SP£CT'OR, n. An inspector or su- 
perintendent of police. Simmonds, 

pO-l!ce'-ju-ry, n, {Laio,) A name given to 
certain officers who collectively exorcise juris- 
diction in certain cases of police, as levying 
taxes, &c. [Louisiana, U. S.] Bouxier, \ 

PQ-LtCE'— mA^'|S-TRATB, n. A stipendiary law- 
officer who presides at a police court, and tries 
and sentences offenders brought before him, 
upon charges preferred by the police- Simmonds, 

P9-l!ce'MAN, 71 . ; pi. POLICEMEN. One of the 
ordinary police ; a police-officer. Be, Bev. 

PO-LtCE'-5p^PI-C5R, n. An officer of the civil 
government ; a policeman. Lewis. 

PQ-LtCE'-.SER'(^EANT (sHr- or sSr-), n. A supe- 
rior police-officer. Sim7no7ids. 

PO-LtCE'-STA-TION, n. A station for the po- 
lice ; the place w’hcrc the police aKScmblo for or- 
ders, or to which they take offenders. Simmonds, 

PQ-lI”CIAL a, Kelating to the po- 
lice. [li.] ’ E, A, Poe, 

p5e/i-CIed (-sId), a. Kegulatcd by laws; hav- 
ing a system of laws and administration. Young, 

P6L'r-Cy, n- [It. § Sp. poUtiea ; Fr. politique, 
police, See roLiCE, and Polity.] ^ 

1. The management of public affairs, wheth- 

er with respect to foreign powers or internal 
arrangement; administration of public affairs, 
foreij^ or domestic; the art of government; 
government; rule. JbA»JW«, 

2. Management of common affaire ; prudent 
conduct; discretion: — art; skill; address. 

Sound polictf fi ii«v«r varianoo vdth »tb»tiintial jwittM. 

JOr, Parr. 

and peUtv are l»otb derived fVom the 
Greek word 7r <Xtrf(a, tlie former signifying the art of 
government, the latter the form of government, and 
ie chiefly applied to eocleeiastiet! gevemment ; as, 


“ Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity.''* Policy is also often 
used in tjie senses of prudence, or the management of 
any bubUiebS , as, Ilonesty is the best policy." 
P6L'1-CY, n. [It. polizza, a note ; Sp. polizaf^ 

1. A* ticket or warrant for money in the pub 
lie funds. 

2. A writing or instrument containing a con- 

tract of insuiance ; an instrument by which one 
party, in consideration of a premium, engages 
to indemnify another against a contingent loss, 
by making him a payment in compensation 
whenever the event shall happen by which the 
loss is to accrue. BurrilL 

3. A pleasure-ground about a gentleman’s 

estate : — alterations made in a town for the 
purpose of improving its appearance. [Scot- 
land.] Jamioso7i. 

Interest policy, a policy m which the insured has a 
real, substantial, assignable inteiest in the rliin? in- 
sured. — Open policy, a policy in which the amount of 
the interest iiisiiied is not lixed, hut is loft tu be as- 
certained in case of loss. — Vahted polity, a policy in 
wliicU a value has been sot on the goods insured, and 
inseitod in tiio nature of Inpiidatod damages, to save 
the necessity of pioving it in case of loss. — ff'ager 
policy, a pietonded insurance, fonndod on an ideal risk, 
where the irisuied has no risk in the tiling insured. 

Boacier, 

tP5r/r-CY, ??. a. To reduce to order, or to regu- 
late by laws. Bacon, 

Pt)L'l-CY-BOOK (-bdk), n, A book kept at an 
insiirahce-ofiico for making entries of policies 
granted. Smvmonds, 

PoL'l-CY-lIOIiD'^R, 71, One who has a policy or 
contract of insurance. Simmonds, 

POL'ING, 71. 1, The act of one xx'lio poles. 

2. One of the boards used for supporting the 
earth during the formation of a tunnel. F7'ancis. 

3. {(lardoning.) The act of dispersing xvqrm- 

casts over xvalks xvith poles. ]V7ug?iL 

priL'ISII, a. polio; It.polire, puUrc; 8p. 
puUr; Fr. potir, — Dan. pokre; Bw, pohra,] 
[t. POLISHED ; pp. poLisiriNO, por i^irm.] 

1. To smooth or brighten, as by fnction or 

attrition; to burnish; to furbish. Chaucer, 

2. To refme ; to cixilize ; to make elegant or 

polite. “ Parts that life.” Milton, 

PuL'lSII, V, 71, To become smooth, bright, or 
glossy ; to receix c a gloss. Bacon, 

Poli'lSH, 71, 1. Gloss or brightness produced by 
! friction or attrition ; lustre". Addison. 

j 2. Elegance of manners ; refinement. 

I ThU Itoman polUih aud. this smiKith buliavior. Addimu 

Po'Llsri, a. Belating to Poland, or to its inhab- 
itants. Murray, 

POL'lSIl-A-BLE, a. Capable of being polished. 

pr>L'lSIIED CpSl'lHlit], 1. Made smooth and 

bright ; rendered glossy. 

2. Refined or elegant in manners ; polite. 

Syn.— See Eleoaet, Genteel, Polite. 

POL'lHir-5D-NEFiS, M. The state of being pol- 
ished. “ Foiishedtiess of manners,” Coventry, 

P6I/ISU-5R, n. He who, or that which, polishes, 
P(']L'ISir-lN<S, n, 1. The act of giving a poHsh- 

2. Act of refining; refinement. 

To give her a f Inglo wiiitor'ii itoliAiiny, Goldsmith, 

Poluthing slate, a light, alaty substance found in 
Bohomta. Braude, 

Pfil/jsn-lNG-BRO'Sll, n. A hand-brush for pol- 
ishing stoves, grates, Iko, Simmoiuls, 

P^L'lBH-lNG-fR'ON (-I'vm), n. A smoothing- 
iron; a fiat-iron. Simmonds, 

P^'^L'ISH-Tncs-paste, n. 1. A kind of paste or 
blacking for harness and leather* Simmonds, 

2. A substance compounded of oil, beeswax, 
and spirit varnish, forgiving a polish to articles 
of household furniture. Simmofuk, 

FOL'ish-Ino-SJUATE, fu A hone, slate, or whet- 
stone* Simmonds, 

P6L'ISII.Ing-SNAK3B, n, A tool used by Hthog- 
rapners* Simmonds, 

POl'ISH-Tkg-tKn, n, A bookbinders tool* 
PdL'|8iI-MiiNT, n, Polish* [it*] niatorhoms, 

n, A powder used for pol- 
ishing articles of metal. Simmonds, 
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PQ-LITE', a, [L. politus ; polio^ poUtus^ to pol- 
ish ; It. pulito ; Sp. piiltdo ; Fr. poUJ] 

1. t Polished; smooth; glossy. “ The ; 5 oZ^^e 
surface of any pellucid mediinn,’" Netoton, 

2. Polished in manners ; courteous ; genteel ; 
rehued ; well-bred ; accomplished ; complaisant. 

He marries, bows low, and grows polite, Pope. 

Syn. — Polite (L. politus, polished) person or cir- 
cle : polished society or manners , refined manners or 
taste ; well-bred people ; courteous (Fr. co«r, court) 
behavior ; genteel appearance ; elegant style ; cwil lan- 
guage or treatment. Refinement is more than polite- 
nes'>, and relates as much to the mind as to the man- 
ners. CioiUty IS less than politeness, courtety, or 
urbanity. A man of cteility may not be so courteous 
to his superiors as a man of politeness, nor so affable 
to his inferiors as a man of urbanity. — See GEi'iTEEXi. 

t PO-LITE', V. a. To make polite. Ray. 

PO-LrTE'LY» cid. In a polite manner; genteelly. 

PO-LITB'NgSS, 7%. Quality or state of being po- 
lite ; polish or elegance of manners ; refine- 
ment ; gentility ; courteousness ; complaisance. 

True politenes't consist*? m being easy one’s self, and in 
making every body about one as easy as one can. J^ope. 

Ceremonies are different in every country; but true wohfe- 
nei3 IS every where the same. Oolasinit/u 

\.<t oharftv eovo-s a multitude of sins before God, so does 
poht' ut "I biuo-i men. GreviUe. 

Syn.— See Polite, Genteel. 

p6l-I-TESSE',71, [Fr.] Politeness, — especially, 
over-acted politeness. 8maH. 

PdLi'|-T{C, a. [Gr. vohnicSs ; voXiy, a city ; L. po- 
Uticus ; It. ^ tip. politico ; Fr. politique,'\ 

1. Civil; political. “ Body SooJeer, 

2. Wise ; prudent ; judicious ; sagacious. 

“ Politic, grave counsel.** Shak, 

3. Artful; cunning. “I have been, politic 
with my friend, smooth with mine erxemy '' Shah, 

Syn. — See Political. 

fPOL'l-TlC, «. A politician. Bacon. 

PQ-IilT'J-CAL, a, [See Politic.] 

1. Pertaining to government, policy, polity, 
or politics. “ Political wisdom.** Rogers, 

2. Pertaining to a nation or state ; national ; 
public; civil. Political happiness.’* Milton, 
“ The political state of Europe.” PaUy, 

Political arithmetic, the art of making arithmetical 
calculations on the extent and value of lands, number 
of people, amount of taxes, &c., of a nation or com- 
monwealth. — Political economy. See ECONOMY. 

Syn. — Political partakes of the meaning of the 
nouns polity and politico, and politic of the noun policy, 
P.,^Ctr f ‘lovornmont • pnhtieai or public measures ; j>oZ- 
tti( (1 /ri'( or p; i/a'r If') conduct. 

pO-LlT'l-CAL-rsM, n. Political zeal or partisan- 
ship. [R.j Ch, Ob, 

PQ-LlT'l-CAL-Ly, ad, 1. With relation to gov- 
ernment dr politics. Mede. 

2. t In a politic manner ; artfully. Knolles. 

PQ-LlT-l-CAs'TgR, n, A petty politician. “Law- 
jobbers and [1^.] V Estrange, 

P6L-1-TP*CIAN (p51-9-tIsh*an), «. poUticien.’] 

1, One versed in the science of government ; 
a person skilled in, or devoted to, politics. 

The man who can make two earn of com, or two blades of 
grass, grow on the s{>ot where only one grew before, would 
deserve better of mankind, and render more essential service 
to the country, than the whole race of poUtieitms put to- 
gether, Swift. 

2. A man of artifice or deep contrivance. 

Hie success shall vouch him a poUticUm, Souffi, 

tP6M-Tt”CIAN (p51-f-ttsh*?in), Politic; cun- 
ning; artful. MiUon, 

pOl^I-tIc-LY, ad. In a politic manner ; artfully. 

p6l'1-TIcs, fu L The science or the art of 
government, or the administration of national 
or public affairs ; that part of ethics which con- 
sists in the knowledge or the practice of conduct- 
ing the various affairs of a state or nation ; po- 
litical science ; political economy. Addison, 

2, Political or public affairs, or the conduct 
and contentions of political parties. 

Of crooked counsels and dark politic*. Pope, 

Syn. — See Political. 

tP5L*|-Tr:5E, t?,n. To play the politdoian. Milton, 

tPdL'l-T&RE,!*. IZ. poliittra,] Polish. Xhnm, 

P6L*f-TY, n. [Gr. voZtrela ; L* poRita,] 


1. The form of government or civil constitu- 
tion of a state or nation. 

The jmhtu ot lome nf <»nr neivhbnrs; hath not thou£,ht it 
■i. !.'• r.i I" • • , • • >. .fai. « ...i.-d the itnpruv u- 

Mi«. I. •!' . ..>■*. i> i I hocks, 

2. Form of government ; constitution. “Church 

government or church polity P Hooker, 

3. t Policy ; art ; management. B, Jonson. 

Syn. — See Policy, Political. 

POL'KA, n, A dance of Polish origin. Pierce, 

POL'KA-JAcK-ET, n. A jacket for females, 

knit by hand. Simmonds, 

Poll, [Dut. hoi, a ball, a bulb ; Ger. hoUe.] 

1. The Head. “All flaxen was his poll,** Shak. \ 

2. A person ; an individual. BurriU, \ 

3. A list or register of heads or persons. 

“We arc the greater poS.” Shak. 

4. An election, or the place of an election ; 
— often used in the plural ; as, “ At the open- 
ing of the polls ’* ; “ To go to the polls.** 

5. At Cambridge university, Eng., one who 
obtains no honors, but merely receives a degree. 

6. (/o/i.) A chub ; a pollard. Johnson. 

POLL, V, a, [i. POLLED ; pp, polling, polled,] 

1. To lop, cut, or clip off the top of. “ Thy 

woods oft poUed.’* Bonne. 

2. To cut off the hair of; to shear. “He 

polled his head.” 2 Sam, xiv. 26. 

I 3. fTo tax ; to impose a tax on, “ [Richard] 
subverted the laws, polled the people,*^ llall. 

4. fTo plunder; to strip; to pill. Spenser, 

5. To take a list or register of, as persons ; 

to enter in a list. Jolmson. 

6. To pay, as poll-tax. 

Tlie man that polkil but twelve pence Ibr his head. JOryJen. 

7. To register or give, as a vote. 

And 2>oll for points of tiiith his trusty vote. IhcLell. 

8. (Law.) To shave or cut even, without in- 

denting it, as a deed executed by one party 
only. Blackstone, 

To poll a jury, {Law,') to examine each juror sepa- 
rately, after a verdict has been given, as to li-s con- 
currence m It. Bumll,—- Polled sheep, sheep without 
horns. Mortimer. 

POLL, a, (Law.) Cut or shaved even, as a deed 
executed by one party only ; polled. — See 
Poll, v. a. S. Blackstone. 

PC)LL, n. The familiar name for a parrot. 

Sweet poZZI lus doting mistress cries, 

Sweet poZZl the mimic bird replies. ^ Cbmper. 

PdL'LACK, n, (Ich.) A marine fish found near 
rocky coasts, and sometimes mistaken for the 
whiting; Merlanguspollachitts. YarreU, 

t POLL' A^^E, n. Taxation ; oppression. J, Fox, 

\ p6l*LARD, n, 1. Any thing polled, or having 
j the top cut or lopped off: — a tree having its top 
I cut oft, that it may put forth branches. Bacon, 

I 2. A stag that has cast his horns. Beau. ^ FI, 

[ 3. A clipped coin. Camden, 

’ 4. A coarse product of wheat from the mill, 

! but finer than bran. Simmonds, 

5. (Xch.) The chub; the poll. Ainsworth, 

' POL'LARD, P.a. To lop off ; to poll, [n.] Evelyn, 

POLL'-BOOK (-bilk), n, A register of voters ex- 
ercising their franchise- Simmonds. 

POLL'-OLEEK (kldrk or klSrk), n, A clerk who 
enters the names of voters at elections as they 
appear and vote. Simmonds. 

PdL'LENT, n. [Gr. My, MXw, to sift ; L. polle^i.) 

1. A fine bran or flower. Bailey. 

2- (Boi.) A pulverulent substance produced 
in the anthers, and discharged fiom them when 
ripe, in order to fertilize the ovules. Gray. 

4^ PoUen, when examined by the microscope, ap- 
pears in the form of granules. Baird. 

3. A fresh-water herring. [Local.] Simmonds, 

P5L-L9N-A'Rj-0t5’S, a. Consisting of pollen or 
meal, [n.] Maunder, 

tP5L'L^N-<?|IB, n. Brushwood. Tusser. 

PQL'LIPN-Ine. n, (Chem.) A substance obtained 
from the pollen or plants. Brands, 

POL'L?:N-mAsS, n. (Bot,) A term applied to 
pollen when the grains all cohere into a mass, 
as in milkvjfeed and orchis. Grog, 

POL'LfJN-TUBE, n. (Bot.) A tube of extreme 


tenuity emitted by the contact of pollen with 
the stigma,, supposed to conduct the impregnat- 
ing matter into the ovules. Btande. 

POLL'J^R, 1. One who polls, lops, or clips. 

2. A plunderer ; a robber ; a piller. Burttm. 

3. One who registers a vote or a v'Otcr. 

POLL'-E-VIL (p51'E-vl), 7\. An inflamed, tender, 
and painful swelling in the nape of a horse’s 
neck, between the ligament and first bone of 
the neck ; — also written pole-evil. Youatt. 

POL-Ll9-l-TA'TION, n, ]L. pollidtatio •, pollici- 
tor, to promise ; Fr. polUcitationj) 

1. A spontaneous expression of intention to 

do something in favor of another ; a voluntary 
promise. Fhmmg. 

2. (Civil Law.) A promise not yet accepted 
by the person to whom it is made. Bouvier, 

PgL-LIJSfC'TOR, n, [L.] (Roman A7itj) One 
who washed* corpses, and anointed them with 
oil and perfumes. TF. Smith. 

t POLL'ING, 71. Act of taxing. Ball. 

Pc>L.Lr-NrF'BR-otJs,«. [Eng. pollen and L.Jero, 
to bear.] (Bot.) Producing pollen. Maunder, 

PoL'LpNOSE, a. Covered with a loose, mealy pow- 
der, resembling the pollen of flowers. Matmder. 

POL'Lf-WIG, n. A tadpole. Forby, IM'iglit, 

435* PolUiDig and purwiggy are provincial in Eng- 
land ; — written by Sir T. Browne poncigle, — and 
vulgarly called, in the IF. S., pullurog. Foiby sajs of 
purwiggy, “It is from periwig, and is a cor- 

ruption of It,” 

POL'LQCK, n. (Ich.) A fish. — See Pollack- 

POLL'— TAX, «. A tax assessed by the head or 
poll ; a capitation tax. Btmnll, Crahh, 

PQL-LUTE', V. a. [L. polluo, polluius ; Fr. poU 
luer,) [i. POLLUTED ; pp, polluting, pol- 
luted.] 

1. To make foul ox unclean ; to defile ; to soil. 

Neither shall ye pollute the holy things of the children ol 

Israel. JV’itni. xxhi. 82. 

2. To profane ; to desecrate. “ My Sabbaths 

they greatly polluted.** Ezek. xx. 13. 

3. To taint with guilt ; to make guilty. 

y e pollute yourselvea with all your idols. JEzek. xx, 8L 
To leave them to their own polluted ways. Milton. 

4. To corrupt by mixture of ill, physical or 
moral ; to contaminate ; to vitiate ; to pervert. 

Envy you my praise, and would destroy 

■With grief my pleasures, and pollute my joy. Brpden, 

5. To violate ; to deflower. Wright. 

Syn. — See Contaminate. 

fPQL-LtJTE', o. Polluted. Milton, 

POL-LUT'?D, p, a. Defiled ; corrupted ; unclean. 

PQI.-LUT'^:D-LY, ad. With, or in, pollution. 

PQL-LUT'JgID-NfiSS, n. The state of being pol- 
luted; defilement; pollution. Johnson, 

P0L-LUT'^:R, n. One who pollutes. Dry den, 

PQL-LUT'ING, p. a. Making unclean ; defiling. 

PQL-LU'TIQN, n. [L. poUufio ; It. pollttzione ; 
Sp. pohidon ; Fr. polhUio7i,) 

1. The act of polluting. Ayliffe, 

2. The state of being polluted ; defilement ; 

contamination ; impurity. Milton. 

3. (Med.) The emission of semen at other 

times than during coition. Dv,7iglison, 

p6Vlux, n, 1. (Gr. Sc Rom, M^/th) A son of 
Jupiter by Leda, the wife of Tyndarus; the 
twin-brother of Castor, W, Smith, 

2. (Astron.) A star of the second magnitude, 

near Castor, in the constellation Gemini or 
Twins, Brands, 

3. (Min.) A variety of felspar, resembling 

^ quartz, found at Elba, X>a7ia, 

\ Pd^LO-MATSE ' (pd-lo-nazO, [Fx.] 1, A kind 
of vvoman^s robe or dress, adopted from the 
fashion of the Poles, Gtdhrie, 

2. (Mus.) A Polish air and dance ; polacca. 

pO-L9-NE§E% n. The Polish language. Wright, 

PO-LQ-NE^E', a. (Gcog*) Pertaining to Poland ; 
Polish. P. Cyc. 

PO-LQ-NOI^E' (pJS-lo-naz*), n, (Mus.) A move- 
ment of three crotchets in a bar, with the rhyth- 
mical csesura on the last, Moore. 
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pOL O-NY, ». A dried sausage. Simmonds, 

f POL'RQN, n. [Fr. epaule, the shoulder.] Armor 
for the* neck and shoulders. NoHh, 

POIjT, n, [Sw. huUaf to beat.] A blow ; a stroke ; 
a push. [Colloquial.] Scott, 

POLT'— FOOT (polt'fdt), n. A crooked or distorted 
foot ; a club-toot ; kyllosis. Dunglison, 

POLT'-FOOT (polt'mt), ? a. Having distorted 

POLT'-FOOT-^D (-fut-ed), S feet. iS. Jofison, 

POL^TJN, n. A Bussian silver coin of the value 
of about 19d. sterling (about ^0.38). Sinimotids, 

POL-TR66n', n, [It. poUrone ; Sp. Fr. poltrom, 
— FromL. poUice truncato^ it being once a prac- 
tice of cowards to cut otf the thumbs, that they 
might not be compelled to serve in war. Salma- 
$ius^ VossiiiSt Tooke^ Richardson, Landais, and 
others. — From It. paUro, a bod, as cowards 
feign themselves sick. Moiage,'] A coward ; a 
mean, dastardly wretch ; a dastard. Shak, 


PQ- L^B'A-SITE, n. [Gr. many, much, and 
a*base.] An iron-black sulphuret 

of silver, copper, arsenic, and antimony, occur- 
ring in thin, tabular crystals ; — so named in al- 
lusion to the comparatively large amount of the 
base, sulphuret of silver. Dana, 


pg-LfjB-O-Rl'J^JE, n.pL [Gr. much- 

<le\ourihg; much, and liopSs, devouring, 

gluttonous ; l^oph, 
food.] (^Ormth.) A 
sub-tamilv of birds 
of the order Aecipi- 
tres and family Ral- 
conid<B\ caracaras. 

Gray, 

P6L-Y-CAR'P0N, n. [Gr. iroAfif, much, many, and 
/cttpffos, a fruit.] {Rot,) A genus of annual plants 
including two species ; all-seed. Eng, Cyc, 



Milvago chimachima. 


POL-Y-CAR'POUS, a, [Gr. iroXbst many, and 
Trdf, ‘fruit.] (Rot,) Producing several pistils in 
the same flower. Gray. 


PO-LYg'A-M 1ST, n. [Fr. polygamzste.] 

1. Ad advocate of polygamy. HammonH, 

2 One who has more than one wife ; one 

who practises polygamy. Johnson, 

FO-LSl'G'A-MOfjS, a, 1. Belating to polygamy, 

2. (Rot.) Having male and hermaphiodite, or 

female and hermaphrodite, or male, female, and 
hermaphrodite flowers on the same or different 
individuals. Eng. Cyc, 

PQ-L'f’G'A-My, 71, [Gr. TTo?.iiya[jiia ; iroXui;, mainr, 
and yaiAiti>, to many ; It. A Sp. poUgamia ; Fr. 
polyga7nie,'] Plurality of'^wivcs or husbands; 
the state or the custom of having more than 
one wife or husband at the same time, Racozi, 

Poh/ganu/ has existed in Asm lioin time immemoiml. un- 
der tlie old leligions, and MolmminedanKsm adopted and 
confirmed the custom. . . . The Jiomans did not piactise jio- 
Ivyatny, nor did the Gieeks. J\ Cyc, 

POL'Y-GAR, n. A petty baron. [India.] Bt'own, 

POL'Y-GAR-jCHY, 71, [Gr. TroAfy, many, and 
rule.] Government by several persons. Bonder, 


Syn. — See Coward. 

f POL-TR6dx^', a. Base; cowardly. Hammond. 

rQL-TR66N'Jg;R-Y, n, [It. poUronena ; Fr. poU 
*tromierie.’] Cowardice ; baseness. B, Jonson. 

POL-Tr66n'{SH, a. Besembling a poltroon; 
cowardly. H, R, Hamilton, 

POL'VER-INE, 71, [It. polverino, from L. pulvis, 
dust.] Calcined ashes of a plant of the Levant 
that nave the nature of pearl-ashes ; — used in 
the manufacture of glass. Vre. 

po'LY, n, [Gr. v6Xiov ; L. poHum,'] An evergreen 
under-shrub ; Teucriuiyi polhrni, Loudo7i, 

POLY— [Gr. iro^6.] A prefix in words of Greek 
origin, signifying many^ multiplication, plural- 
ity, &c. 

POL-Y-A-Cfixys'TlC, a, [Gr. xoXbs, many, and 
dKodwj’to hear.] That multiplies sounds ; in- 
creasing sounds. Bailey, 

P6L-Y-A-C5t&S'TICS, 71, pi. The art of multiply- 
ing ’so’unds : — also instruments for multiplying 
sounds. 3Iau7ider<. 

p6Tj-Y- 4-D&V PHI-A, n, [Gr. voXti, many, and 
a brother.] (BoC) A Linnajan class of 
plants, including those the stamens of which 
are united by their filaments into several bun- 
dles or parcels. Eng, Cyc. 

pOli-Y-A-DfiL'PHl-AN, n. One of the PolydelpMa, 

P6L-Y-A-Di5L.'PHrTE, n, (Min.) A brownish- 
yellow* variety of garnet- Dana, 

POL-Y-a-D£l^PHOUS, a. (Bot.) Haying stamens 
united by their filaments mto several bundles or 
parcels; polyadelphian. Gray, 

p6l- y-Ajt' BRPA, 71, [Gr. TcoXhi, many, and 
a man, a male.] {Bot.) A Lmnsean class of 
plants, comprehending those which have many, 
or more than twenty, stamens inserted on the 
receptacle. Efig. Eye. 

p5L-Y-AN'DRf-AN, n. One of the Polyandria, 

P6l-Y-An'DROITS, a, (Bot.) Having many sta- 
mens on the receptacle. Gray, 

P^L-Y-AN'DRY, n. The state or practice of hav- 
ing 'more husbands than one at the same time. 
PclvaMdrp to legAlizcd only in Thibet. JBouvier. 

P5t-Y-AN'THITS [p3-l9-&u^thus, S. W, P. J. F, 
K, { Ja, Sm, R, tVr, Wb,'], n, ; pL 

i^OLTANXHUS^. [Gr. voXOf, many, and Mog, a 
flower.] (Bot) 

1. A variety of the oxUp primrose 

elatior), with brown flowers. Eng, Cyc, 

2. A bulbous plant; iYameewe — al- 
so called Haroissua polyanthm, Loudon, 

p6I4^Y-Ar-€HIst, n. An advocate for polyarchy. 
** He was no polyorehif^J* Ovdtmih, 

P5L'Y-AR-jCHY, n. [Gr. veXUy wiany, and 
rule, government ; Fr. polyarchie,} A govern- 
ment by many pwsons. Cmworth. 

p 6 L-y-AR'GfTE, n. A red or brownish 

vanety of felspar. Ikma, 

P6b-Y-Au-T6G'RA-PHY, n. [Gr. 7roXi;t, many, 
one’s self, and to write.] The art 
or the practice of multipljdng copies of one’s 
own hand- writing by lithography. Gant, Mag, 


f POL-y-CHCER'A-NY, 7l, [Gr. iroXvKOipavirj ; TtoXig, 
many, and Kotpavid, to rule.] A government 
by many chiefs or princes. Cudwo7'tk. 

P6l' Y-jGHORD, n, [Gr. roXig and string.] 

1, (Mus,) An ancient instrument having ten 

strings. Roget, 

2. An apparatus for coupling two octave-notes 
of a piano-forte or like instrument. Simnw7ids. 

P6L'y-/GH^RD, a. Having many strings. Cla7*ke. 

POL'Y-jOHUfiST, n. [Gr. iroXbxP^°'rog ; ttoXOs, many, 
and* YpJ 7 <rrdf, useful; to use.] (Che7/i, 

& AM.) A substance of multifarious virtues, or 
having various uses. Et'ely7i, 

Polyehrest salt, a term formerly applied to the sul- 
phate of potassa. Brande, 

p6l'Y-£ 3HRO-ITE, n. [Gr, many, and 
color 5 Yr,' polychroite,2 (Chem,) The coloring- 
matter of saffron. Brcmch. 

P6L-Y-£!imQ-MAT’IC, a. [Gr. itoXiSi many, and 
;^p<3pa, color.] 

1. (Chem,) Noting an acid produced by the 

action of nitric acid upon aloes. Brande, 

2. Having many colors ; exhibiting a play of 

colors. Roget, 

POI/Y-jCURO-MY, n, [Gr. noXbs, many, and 
color.] The ancient art or practice of coloring 
statuary to imitate nature, or buildings in har- 
monious prismatic or compound tints. FairhoU, 

P0L-Y-€HR0'N|-OtJS, a, [Gr. volbs, much, and 
XP^vog, time.] Long-enduring; chronic. S/nart, 

p6L-Y-06t-Y-LE;dqN, n, [Or. iroXbg, many, and 
KorvXriSijiv, a cavity.] (Bot.) A plant that has 
many, or more than two, cotyledons, W7'ight. 

P6L-y-c6T-y-L£l>'Q-NOt5’S, a. (Bot) Having^ 
more than two cotyledons. Gray. 

PO-Li^O'RA-OY, 71, [Gr. voXbs, many, and Kparto), 
to rule.] ' A government by many. S'maf't. 

POL-Y-DIP'SI-A, 71. [Gr* voXbg, much, and 
thir'st.] (Med.) Excessive thirst. DimgUson. 

pOl-Y-E'DRQN, n. See Polyhedron. Rnd. 

P6L-Y-JB;M-BRY'0-NATE, a. (Bot) Pertaining 
to polyembryony. Eng. Cgc. 

P5L-Y-fiM^BRY-0-NY, n. [Gr. mXvs, many, and 
Eng, embryo.] (Rot) The impregnation and 
development of more than one embryo in the 
same seed. Gray, 

most cases, all but one become subse- 
quently obliterated ; but in the orange rlus is not the 
case, and ri|>o needs are met with coettaiuing more 
than one embryo.” Jkticrographic Diet, 

n. (ZoaL) A genua of ants ; the 
Amazon ant. Baird, 

P6l'y-foIl, n. [Gr- itoXfig, many, and L, folium, 
a Ic'af.] (ArcA.) An ornament consisting of a 
moulding composed of a number of sements 
of circles. RriUon, 

PdX-y-G.i 'MF4r w. [Gr. waXeg, many, and ydfteg, 
marriage.] (Bot) A oUss of plants in the 
Linnican system, including those which bear 
hermaphrodite flowers, as well as male or fe- 
male flowers, or both. Chny, 

p5lrY-GA'M|-AN, n. (Bot) A plant beUmglng 
to the class Polygamia* Wrtght 


POD y^qAs ' TRPA, n. See Polygastrica. 

p6l-Y-gAs'TRIC, a. [Gr. •aoX.bg, many, and yac- 
r>/p,'a stomach.] Pertaining to the Volygasti'U 
ca ; having many stomachs. A genuine polg^ 

gastric animalcule.” Agassiz. 

POL-Y-gAs'TRJC, 71, One of the Polygastrica. 

p6dy-oAs'TRPC 4, n. pi. (ZodI.) In Ehren- 
berg’s classification, a subdivision of the hifii- 
soria\ — so called because they were supposed 
to possess a number of stomachs. E7ig, Cyc. 

ii3P*The Pohurastrica include all the animalH now 
left among tJie Infasoria, — See Infusoria. Baird, 

PO-Ij'S?’9'5-NOtrs, a, [Gr, zroXOg, many, and ytv- 
vdw, to produce.] Of many kinds. Maunder. 

P6l'Y-GL0T, 71. 1. One who understands many 
languages. Howell, 

2. A book containing many languages, or in 
which ai c conipi ised verhions in many languages. 

The hlhlicnl apparatus haa been much cTiWobeil ]>v tho 
publication of 7>olyghf9. .Ihp \c e i am . 

POL'Y-GLOt, a. [Gr. ; -:nXOs, many, 

and* yXwTTa, a tongue; ll. pohg/o/to ; 8p. poli” 
gloto ; Fr. jMlyglotte.] Having or containing 
many languages. “ PolyglotliM\i\iiB**KnatehbuU, 

P^ti'Y-GoN, 71. [It. ^ Sp. polUjom, from Or. 
voXbg, many, and ywta, an angle ; l^r. ^olygone,] 

1. (Geom.) A plane figure having many 

angles and many sides. Dames ^ Peck, 

2. A range of buildings with several corners 

or divisions. Stnart 

P9-I*SrG'0-NAL, a. 1. Having many angles and 
many sides*. ^ Jolmson, 

2. Pertaining to a polygon. Davies tSr J^eck. 
Pobjffonal aumhFrty sciies of numbers, each term of 
which is formed from the preceding by adding lo it 
the corresponding term of an arithmetical progres- 
siuiu Davies. 

Pob-Y-GO-Ni)M’|J-TRY, 71, [Eng. polygmi and 
Gr.'pirpov, a measure.] The doctrine or science 
of polygons ; — an extension of trigonometry. 

PO-L^a'Q-NoO^S, a. Polygonal. Chrke. 

pg-LpO 'p-JVftW, n* [Gr. veXbg, many, and yiw, 
*a knee,* or a joint. Lomlon. — Gr. rMyovov*. 
TvoXbyovog, very productive; voXtg, much, and 
y6vog, offspring. Ezig. Cyc.] (Bot) A very ex- 
ttmsive genus of herbaceous plants, including 
the various kinds of knotgrasses, bistorts, per* 
sicarias, and buckwheats. Eitg, Cyc, 

PQ-L^G’Q-NY, n. [Gr- roXbyovov; iteXig, much, 
andyfvKSii), to produce, or yiw, a knee ; L. pofya^ 
onu7n ; Fr. polygo7ion.] (Bot) A weed of the 
genus Polygonum, liaving numerous joints; 
knotgrass or knotweed. ipemer, 

f6l’Y-GRAM, n. [Or. voXbg, many, and yea/tp^, 
a line ; Pr, polygratne,) A figure consisting of 
many lines. Bauey, 

P(iL'Y-0»AP|f, n, [Gr. TteXbg, many, and 
to write ; It. ^ Sp. poUgrq/ta ; Fr. j^lygraphc.) 

1. An instrument fi>r multiplying co]nes of a 
writing; a manifold-writer, 

2. (mhUography.) A eoUeetion of different 
works either by one or several authors. Brmdo, 

f6Ij-Y-GRAph^|C, ) Eelntingto pidygra^ 
^ phy or to polygraph's. 
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PO-L'?G'RA-PHY, n. The art of writing in vari- 
ous ciphers, and of deciphering them. Bailey, 

rOL'Y-^VN, n, ( Boi.) A plant having manj" pis- 
tils,* or of the order Polygynia, P. Cye, 

P OL- Y~ O yJV' 'I-Jii n. [Gr. ffoAi'jf, many, and a 
female.] {Boi.) An artificial order under the 
Linniean system, containing plants -which have 
many pistils, or, at least, many distinct styles, 
if the ovary is compound. Hemlow, 

P0L-Y-9^N'1-AN, a, {Bot.) Polygynous. Clarke, 

'po-lY^'Y-NOIJs, a, {Bot.) Ha\ing many styles ; 
polygyriian. Loudon, 

PO-LirG'Y-NY, n, [Gr. ro^D;, many, and a 
female.] Pfurality of wives ; polygamy. iStnart, 

PO-LY'HAL-ITJE, n. [Gr. iroAuy, many, and aAy, 
’salt.] (Mm,) A yellowish-red mineral contain- 
ing chiefiy sulphates of lime, magnesia, and 
potassa. Dana, 

pSl-Y-HE^DRAL, a. Having many faces ; polv- 
hedrous. Turner, 

Polyhedral angle, an angle formed by tliree or more 
plane angles having a common vortex. Dames, 

POL-Y^HED'Rl-CAL, ; i. Haring manr faces. 

POL-Y-HE'DROIJS, ) 2. Portaiiiiug to a pol- 

yhetiron Duties, 

P6I4-Y-HE'DR0N, n, \ pi. POLYHEDRA. [Gr. Tro^fiS, 
many, and i<5po, a seat ; It. ^ Sp. poliedro ; Pr. 
poly4dre,'\ 

1. {Qeom.) A solid having many faces; a 

solid bounded by polygons. Davies, 

2. {Opt,) A polyscope. Brands, 

P6L-Y-HY'DRITE, n. [Gr. voXi's, many, and S<5wp, 

•wat’er.] {Min.) A black hydrous silicate of 
iron ; hisingerite. Dana, 

r^L-Y-H^-M'Nl- A, n, 1. {Mijth.) One of the nine 
muses ; the muse who presides over lyric poetry. 

2. An asteroid discovered by Cha- 

cornac in 1854. Lovering, 

P6l'Y-LITE, n, {Min.) Hudsonite. Dana, 

t P9-I‘'^’I-*'9-§lY, n, [Gr. 7ro^6f, much, and ^oydj, 
discourse.] Talkativeness ; garrulity. Granger, 

t PO-L'5’L'Q-GIUI5 nT, a. [Gr.TToIbff, and L. loquor, 
to speak.] Talking much ; talkative. Bailey, 

P5L-Y-MAth^{C, a, Relating to polymathy, 8m, 

t PO-LifMA-TIlIST, n, A man of various learn- 
ing. * Howell, 

PO-LtM' A-THY, n. ro-. many, and navQ&>- 
VO), to learn ; Pr. I •• T ic knowledge 

of many things ; ^ i ^ ic." • j-iy. Hartlib, 
PQ-L1?'M'^:-RI§M, n, {Nat, Hist,) The state of 
having many parts. . Wright, 

PO-L’S'M'JgJ-ROflS, a, [Gr. teoXlsi many, and /n^pos, 
a part.] {Hot,) Pormed of many parts. Gray, 
PdL-Y-MlO'NITE, n, [Gr. troXis, many, and fi/y- 
vuyi", to mix.] {Min.) A black mineral of me- 
tallic lustre, containing titanic acid, zirconia, 
lime, yttria, oxides of iron, cerium, and man- 
ganese, with a trace of magnesia, i>otassa, sili- 
ca, and oxide of tin. Dana, 

PQ-lIJ'M'KI-A* {Myth.) See Polyhymnia. 

p6l'Y^^-^^ITE, n, [Gr. noXhftvios, full of moss; 
mXOf, many, and f(v/otf, moss.] A stone marked 
with dendrites and black lines, so disposed as to 
represent rivers, marshes, and ponds, Wright, 

PO'UY-MO^N'TAIN, fi. See Polby-mountain. 

P5I/Y-M^5RPH, n. [Gr. ttoXc'js, many, and 
form.] {Cone/i.) One of a tribe of smtill and 
irregular shells not referred to any known ge- 
nus ; — so named by Soldani. Wright, 

PftL-Y-M5H'PI10US, a. Of many forms. Ec, Rev, 

P51i'Y-M 5R-PHY, w. The state of having many 
forms* * Rev, 

p6l'Y"N1&ME, n, iloh.) One of a group of ab- 
dominal fishes, distinguished by having the 
ventral fins inserted farther back than the pec- 
torals ; a fish of the genus Polynemua, Smart. 

(pCl-e'nSVjio-a), n. [^Gr. mXbf, 
many, and vijvof, an island.] {Gcog,) The islands 
of the Pacific Ocean; — particularly those to 
the east of the Philippines, the Moluccas, and 
Australia. P, Cyc, 


[ PoL-Y-NE'§1-AN (pol c-n5'zhc-|in), a. {Geog.) 
Relating to Tolynesia. Cyc, 

\ POLi-Y’-NO'MI-A1i, n. [Gr. noXOg, many, and ovofia, 
a name.] [Algebra.) An expression composed 
of two or more terms connected by the signs 
plus or minus. Davies. 

P0L-Y-N0'M{-AL, a, {Algebra^ Having many 
terms ; multinumial. 

Polynomial formula, a formula for developing any 
power of a polynomial without performing tlie suc- 
cessive multiplications. — Polynomial theorem, a theo- 
rem by wluch a polynomial expresaion is raised to its 
several powers. P, Cyc. Da, 4* P* 

PoL-Y-OM'MA-TOtJS, a, [Gr. roXts, many, and 
ojjtfjia, di^fiaros, the eye.] Many-eyed. Smart. 

POL-Y-6N'Q-MOtrs, a. Having many names. 

The supreme God amongst the pagans yrea polyonemom. 

Cudicot th, 

P6L-Y-0N'0-MY, n. A multiplicity or variety of 
names. ’ Cud worth, 

P6L-Y-6p'TRON, n. [Gr. many, and d^aia, 
to see.] (Opt.) A glass through which 
objects appear mmtiplied, but smaller. Brande, 

POL-Y-OP'TRUM, n, Polyoptron. Crahb. 

P6L-Y-0-RA'MA, n. [Gr. iroAoff, many, and opaya, 
a vi*ew.] A view of many objects. Ilale. 

POL'YP, 01. {Zo'jI.) a polype. Baird. 

PQ-L'S’P'A-ROfJS, a, [Gr. roXit^, many, and L. pa~ 
rio, to bring forth.] Producing many. SmaH. 

PO-LlfP'A-RY, n. The habitation constructed by 
polypes, as* coral, sponges, &c. Wright. 

POL'Y’P^!, or P6 l'YPE [poPe-po, K. Sm.C. B. Wr. \ 
pSl'ip, Wb,), n, fGr. iroItJTous ; roluf, many, and 
7ro6?, a foot ; L. polypus ; It. ^ Sp. polipo ; Pr. 
polype.) {Zoul.) A radiate animal, having no 
locomotive organs, provided with a circle of re- 
tractile tentacula round the mouth, and a cen- 
tral gastric cavity, not communicating with an 
anus, and containing the reproductive organs. 
It is in general fissiparous, or multiplying by 
buds, as well as by ovules. — Written also^’o/y- 
ptis and polyp, Eng, Cyc. 

p6l-Y-PE'AN, a. Relating to polypes. P. Cyc, 

POL-Y-PfiT'A-LOtlS, a. [Gr. ^oXtst many, and 
mTa7.ov, a leaf ; Pr. polypetale.) {Bot.) Having 
distinct petals. Gray, 

PO-LtPH'A-GOf3^S, a. [Gr. noXbg, many, and 
(/»dyw, to eat.] Peeding or subsisting on many 
things. Kirby. 

POL-Y-PIIAR'MA-CY, n, [Gr. iroAOf, many, and 
(jinpimKeta, use of medicine.] (Med.) The pre- 
scribing of too many medicines, or a prescrip- 
tion consisting of many medicines. Dunglison. 

POL-Y-PIION'|C, a, [Gr. voXbs, and (povi^, a sound.] 

1. * Having many sounds. Smart. 

2. {Mus.) Noting composition in several 

parts, each part moving melodiously ; — opposed 
to homophonous. Dwight. 

PO-L'f'PH'Q-Ni^M, n. Multiplicity of sounds; 
'polyphony, Dorham, 

PQ-L'V’PH'Q-NIsT, n. One who produces many 
sounds ; a ventriloquist. Black. 

PO-I*i?'Piro-NO0’S, a. Having many sounds; 
polyphonic. Dr, Black, 

ro-L'VPii'0-NY» n. 1. Polyphonism. Smart. 

2. Composition in several parts or 

voices; counterpoint, Dwight. 

p6L'Y-^HORE, n. [Gr. iroXbs, many, and tpiput, to 
bear.] (Rot) The common receptacle of many 
distinct carpels. Gray, 

p5L-Y-PH'?^L^LOITS, or PQ-LtPH'YI^-EOtJS (131), 
a. fGr. irolbs, many, and (ptXXov, a lcaf.] Having 
many leaves ; many-leaved. Gray. 

PdL^Y-PtDE, n. {Zodl.) The soft or retractile 
■portidn of a polyzoon. Eng, Cyc. 

PQ-Ll^T'l-DQM, n, [L. polypm, a polype, and 
diomws. a house.] {Zovil^ A name applied to 
the stems or permanent fabrics of zoophytes, 
upon which are placed the little cup-like cells 
containing the polypes or animals which con- 
struct the mass. Baird. 

PQ-Li?'P'l-®R, w. [Fr.] Apolypary. Wnght, 


\ P6L-Y-PIf'?R-OUS, a. [L. polypus, polype, and 
fero, to bear.] Producing poij pes. Phillips, 

P01i^Y^"i’^Sj {Pal.) A fossil polype. Smart, 

PODY-PLEC’ TRUM, 71, [Gr. iroX.vs, many, and 
TrXrjKTpov, an instrument toi striking the lyre,] 
A kind of ancient spinet, said to have been in- 
vented by Guido , — so called from its string 
being agitated by a number of quills. Moore. 

P0L'Y“^*^1^E, 71. [Gr. 7ro;.£?s, many, and novs, itolids, 
a foot.] 

1. {Zool.) An animal having many feet ; a 

milliped. Crahh. 

2. (Bot.) Poljpody. Draxjton. 

PO-It'f’P'O-DY, n. [Gr. TtoXvir6^iov •, ttoXvs, many, 
and roiiff, TToSdg, a foot ; L. polypodium \ It. 5r Sp. 
polipodio-, Er. polypode.) {Bot.) A fern of the 
genns Polypodium, ha\ing the thee® in clus- 
ters on the back of the frond. Eng. Cyc. 

PO-LYP'p-RfTE, n, {Gaol.) A fossil plant hav- 
ing many pores. Smart. 

PO-LYP'O-ROC’S, a. [Gr. -KoXlg, many, and 
a pore.] Having many pores. Atbuthnot, 

POL'Y-POUS, a. Pertaining to, or resembling, a 
polypus. concretions.*' Arhxdhnot. 

P6L-Y-PRAG-MAt*IC, ? voXOg, much, 

POL-Y-PRAG-MAT'l-CAL, > and Eng. praqmati- 
cal.\ Over-busy ; forward ; officious. Olarke, 

p5L-Y-PRJ§-MAT'JC, a. [Gr. ro7.hg, many, and 
Eng. jEimma^ic.] {Mm.) Plaving crystals pre- 
senting many prisms in a single form. Wright, 

PO-LYP'TO-t 6N, n. [L., from Gr. •KoXimronTov ; 
vQ7.bg, much, many, and vrioffts, a case.] {Rhet.) 
The repetition of the same word in different 
cases, numbers, genders, &c. Crosby. 

J0r2r The following presents an example of polyp- 
totun ! — 

My own heart’s heart, and ownest own, farewell. Tennyoon. 

p6L^Y-I‘^'S> 5 p^Hv-p7; Eng. pol^y-pDs- 

E§.* [L., from Gr. voXbvovg; voX6s, many, and 
vobsj a foot.] 

1. (Zo:l',) A radiate animal ; a polype. Pope, 

2. ) A tumor occurring in mucous mem- 

branes, especially in the nasal fosste, the phar- 
ynx, and the uterus. Dunglison. 

POL-Y-SjGHE'MA-TIsT,^ a, [Gr. voXbs, many, and 
a form.] Having many forms. Beck. 

p5l^Y-SC6pB, n. [Gr. •vo7.is, many, and o-AOTrftij, 
to see; Ex, poli/scopc.'] {Opt.) A lens or glass 
having one si^e inane and the other convex, 
and formed of a number of plane surfaces, or 
facets, so that an object seen through it ap- 
pears multiplied ; a multiplying glass. Bf'ande. 

PCii-Y-SEP'A-LOtJS, a, [Gr. voXbs, manv, and 
Eng. sepal.) {Bot.) Noting a calyx having 
separate sepals. Gray. 

POL^Y-SPAST, n. [Gr. noXHorvaarov ; voXCs, many, 
an^ oirdw, to draw ; L. polyspaston ; It. poU- 
spastoi Ex. pohjspastel) A machine having 
many pulleys, used by surgeons for reducing 
luxations. Bailey, 

POL'Y-SPiiRM, n. [Gr. voXbg^ many, and avippa, 
a se’ed.] A tree with fruit of many seeds. 

p 6L-Y-SPER'MOUS, a. {Bot.) Having 
many seeds. Qitmcy. 

P^b'Y-STYLE, n. [Fr., from Gr. TroXbs, 
many, and (rru7og, a column.] [Arch.) 

An edifice having many columns. Britton. 

POL-Y-SYL-liAB'lC, ? \Ex. polysyllabique.) 

POL-Y-SYL-LAB^J-CAL, 3 Consisting of many 
syllables, or pertaining to a polysyllable. Warton. 

POL-Y-SYL-I^AB^I-oI^M, n. The state or the 
quality *of being polysyllabic. Annttal Register, 

p6L-Y-S’f’b'LA-BTsM, 7%, The state of being poly- 
syllabic; polysyllabicism. Whitney, 

p6b'Y-Sth-LA-nLE, n, [Gr. vo7Ag, many, and 
avXka^^,ti syllable; 1%. poUaillabo \ Bp.poUsikh 
ho ; Fr. polysyliahe.) A word of many svUables 
or of more than three syllables. Addison, 

POl.'Y-S't^L-L^-BLE, a. Polysyllabic, [r.] Bolder, 

p6L-Y-SlrN' DJ^I-TG N, n. [Gr. voXvcbv^enaf ; i^XCg, 
many, «ind tnivSerds, bound together,] {Rhet,) 
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PONDEROUS 


A figure by 'which conjunctions are often re^ 
peated ; as, “ I came, and saw, and overcame.” 

POL-V-SVN-THET'IC, I a. [Gr. iroiltfs, many, 

P6L-Y-SYN-THET'1-CAL, ) avvy together, and ti- 
to 'place,] Forming a manifold compound 
or composition- Reo, 

POL-Y-TEjOII'NTO, a. [Gr. ffoA£; 5 ,many, and 

an art; It, pohjtechmque.'] l?er- 

tainiiig to, or comprehending, many arts or 
sciences. 

Poliftechnic school, a school or inbtitution la which 
are taught many branches of science or art. Bloch. 

POL-Y'TEjCH'NI-CAL, a. Polytechnic. Clarke, 

POL-Y-THAL'A-MOOs, a. [Gr. iroluff, many, and 
dnXtiyLOi, a chamber.] Divided into several 
chambers. Mawider, 

POL'Y-THM^M [psi'e-the-izm, TK J. E, F, Ja. Sm. 
JVlf.; p51-9-thS'izm, S.P.C. JV?\; p9-l5'the-lzm, 
K."], n. [Gr. many, and a god ; It. ^ 

Sp. politeismo \ Fr. polijth<'isme.'\ The doctrine 
of, or belief in, a plurality of gods, as those of 
the ancient heathen mythology. Stilling Jleet. 

P 6 l'Y-THE-TST [pol'9-the-ist, W, Ja, Sm. Wr. 
Wb ’. ; S. P. A&h ; po-l5'th§-Ist, JIT.], n, 

[It. »S| Sp* poUt&isfa ; Fr. polytkeiste.l A be- 
liever in polytheism. Hume. 

POL-Y-THp-IS'TiO, ) a. Pertaining to, or 

PdL-Y-THJp-rS'Tl-OAL, 5 believing in, polythe- 
ism’. ’ Burke, 

PdL-Y-TH^-rS'TI-CAL-LY, ad. In a polytheis- 
tical manner. Clarke. 

POL^Y-TII^-IZE, V. n. To adhere to polytheism, 
or the belief in a plurality of gods. Milman. 

p 6 l-Y-THI- 6 n' 10 , a, [Gr. 7 ro;,(>s, many, and Belov, 
sulphur.] (CAewi.) Applied to acids containing 
five atoms of oxygen, united with varying quan- 
tities of sulphur. Thomson. 

PQ-L'YT'p-MOtlS, a, [Gr. voXh^, many, and 
a cutting ; t€>i;w, to cut.] {Bot.) Applied to the 
limb of a leaf when it is distinctly subdivided 
into many subordinate parts, which, however, 
are not j'ointcd to the petiole, and therefore are 
not true leaflets. Henslow, 

CL‘y-‘Zd'Ji,n,pl, [Gr. ’ttoXbs, many, and {Soi', 
an animal.] {Zool.) Compound molluscous ani- 
mals, the nervous system of which consists of a 
single ganglion, situated between the mouth 
and the anus. They have a distinct mouth, 
surrounded by a row of ciliated tentacles, are 
commonly hermaphrodite, and propagated by 
buds or ova. In the mature state they are 
mostly fixed, though some have the power of 
locomotion, Mng. Cyc, 

Pdh-Y-ZO^A-RY, n. The compound structure 
formed by pofyzoa. Eng. Cyc. 

P^^L-Y-ZO^NAL, a. [Gr, noXOsf many, and a 
belt,] Consisting of many zones or belts.— 
See Lens. Brcioster, 

POL-Y-zd^gjT, n. One of the polyzoa. Eng, Cyc, 

POM'iVCE (pfim'gis), n. [L. pomum, an apple.] 

X.‘ The substance of ground apples after the 
cider is expressed. Bailey. 

2 . A term for pumice-stone. Simmonds, 

PQ-MA'OEOys (po-mS'shus, 65), a. 1 . Consisting 
of ap^es, harvests,” Philips, 

2 , Pertaining to, or like, apples. Smari, 


t POME, w. n. \Et:. pommer.1 To grow to a round 
head, like an apple, or a cabbage. Bailey, 

pOme-CIT'RQN (pum-ait'ron), n. A fruit resem- 
bling a lemon, but larger ; citron apple. Herbert, 

p 6 mE-GRAN'ATE (pum-gr&n^git), n. pomum, 
a fruit, an apple, and granatum, grained; It. 
pomoyranato ; Fr. pemme de granaae.'] 

1 , i^Bot,) A tropical, deciduous shrub, of the 

genus Punica, and its fruit, which is red, large, 
and filled with juicy, pleasant-flavored pulp and 
numerous seeds. Eng. Cyc. 

2. {Bib.) An ornament resembling a pome- 

granate on the robes of the Jewish priests, ^and 
in the temple. JCitto, 

PQ-MEL'IQN (po-mSl'yiin, 45), n. [Fr. pommeau. 
* — See Pommel.] Tbe pommel or knob on the 
breech of a cannon ; a cascabel. Crabb. 

PO-WBL'LOE§, A name under which for- 

bidden fruit is sometimes sold by fruiterers. 
[England.] Simmonds, 

p6ME'Rd'5’ (pam'rbT), i n. A sort of apple. 

P 6 ME-RdY''AL (pam-rbl'al), > Ainsworth. 

POME'WA-T^IR, n, A large, juicy apple. Shak. 

POM'^IY, n. (Her.) The figure of an apple or a 
roundel, always of a green color. Craig. 

p 6 m'FR 6 T, n. (Ich.) A 
genus of acanthopte- 
rygious fishes, resem- 
bling the dory, found in 
the Mediterranean, the 
Indian Ocean, and the 
Pacific; Stromateus. 

p 5M'FR5T-CAKE, w. A 
licorice-cake. 

Smimonds, 

PQ-MlF'Jgm-OtlS, a. [L. pomum, an apple, and 
fero, to bear.] Bearing apples or the larger 
fruits, including gourds, &c. Arhuihnot. 

pCm'MA^^E, n. [L. pomum, a fruit, an apple.] 
The substance of apples ground, before or after 
the cider is expressed ; pomace. Loudon, 

PdMMB (piira), n, [Fr., an apple,'] (Her,) A 
device, or part of a device, like an apple. Crahb. 

POM'MpL (pQm'’in 9 l), n, [Fr. pommeau, from L. 
pomum, an apple.] [Also 'written pummel.] 

1, A globular mass or body ; a ball ; a knob. 
** The pommel of a long sword.” Jludihras, 

Like pommols round of marble clear. Sidnev* 

2 . The protuberant part of a saddle-bo'w- 

The starting steed was seized with sudden iViaht, 

And, bounding, o’er tiiopoatmel cast the knight. JDritdcn. 

PdM'MpL (puin'mel), i». a. [t. P 0 MMRLI 4 ED ; jp;). 
I^OMMELLINO, i^oMMELLED.] To beat, as with 
a pommel or any thing thick or bulky ; to bruise ; 
— also -written pummel. Observer. 

PdM'MJpLIiEI) (pttm'mpld), a. (Her.) Having a 
pommel, as a sword or a dagger. Toad. 

P6ivI-0-L6§1'1-CAL, a. Relating to pomology or 
to fruit. ’ Downing. 

PQ-MoI/Q-^Tst, n. One who is versed, or inter- 
ested, in pomology. Wright, WiUler, 

PO-m 6 l^O-<;?Y, n, [L. pomum, a fruit, and Or. 
'Xlyoi, a discourse-] The art or the science of 
raising fruit : — a treatise on fruit. llenslovo. 



eo-MADFy [po-msd^ S, XF. P. J. F. Sm. Wr . ; po- 
mad', Ja.], h. \lt.pomcda, from, L. pomum, an 
apple, in allusion to the form in which it was 
made ; Sp. pomada ; Fr. pommade.] Perfumed 
ointment for the hair ; pomatum. Simmonds. 


FQ-mAN'DSR [po-m&n'd§r, W, J, Sm. B,; pbrn'an- 
d^r, p«'maa-d 9 r, P. K, Wb.], n. [Fr. 

pomme ^amhre, an apple of amber.] A Wl 
composed of, or a small box containing, per- 
fiitnes, formerly worn in the pocket or suspend- 
ed from the neck or the girdle. Shah. 

P^-mA'TVM, n, [See Fomape.] 


ointment for the hair ; pomade/ 


A perfumed 
Tatler. 


PQ-MA'TyM, V. a. To apply pomatum to. Todd. 

rOMB, n. [L. pomum, a fruit, an apple ; It. pome ; 
So. p(^ \ Fr. pomme.] (Bat.^ A mul- 

talocular fruit, as the apple, pear, Ac. Hensloio, 


PQ-MU'NA, n. [Ti., ftova punnvm, a fruit.] 

1 . (Rom, Myth.) The goddess of the fruits of 

trees. W. Smith. 

2 , (Astron.) An asteroid discovered by Gold- 
schmidt in 1854. Lovering, 

p5mP, n, [Gr. Troftvj/}; vifntia, to send; L., It., ^ 
Sp. pompa ; Fr. pompe,] 

1 . A showy, ostentatious procession ; a pro- 

cession of parade and splendor. *‘The pmmps 
of a Roman triumph." Addieoh. 

TH* briffht pomp aaoended jqbllant. Bmtm, 

2 . Splendor; parade; display; show; pom- 
posity ; pageantry ; grandeur ; magnificence. 

Vala pomp and giory of tha wortd, I bata ya. Slob. 

Byn.— See Gran tmuE, llAOiviyxcENCE. 

t FQM-PiiT'iO, a, [L. pompoHcus.] Pompons ; 
splendid; ostentatious. Baimm. 


P6mT5L-M6uS, n . ; pi. p6m'pel-mo0s-e§. {Bot.\ 
A full-grown shaddock; Citrus decumana\ — . 
called jQ&o pompoleon. Eng. Cyc, 

POM'PJpT, n. A printer’s blacking-ball. Cotgrave, 

POM'PHO-LYX, n. [L., from Gr. a bub- 

ble, the slag or scoiise on the surface of smelted 
ore ; a bubble, a bUster.] White oxide 

of zinc, which sublimes during the combustion 
of the metal ; flowers of zinc. Hill. Tkomsoii. 

p 6 jM'P{-QN, n. A pumpkin. Goodman. 

pbM'PIRE (pfiin'pir), n. [L. pomum, a fruit, an 
apple, and pirimi, a pear,] An apple ; a sort of 
pearmaln. Ainstcorth. 

POM-PO'L®-ON, n. (Bot.) Fompelmous. Cyc. 

POM-POS^I-TY, 71. Pompousness ; ostentatious 
display ; ostentation ; parade ; boasting. Atke?i. 

POM'POUS, a. [L. pomposus ; pompa, pomp ; It. 
^ Sp.^o«i]?oso ; Fr. pompeux^ 

1. Showy ; ostentatious ; splendid ; magnifi- 
cent; grand; stately ; majestic. Pope. 

2. Infiated; swelling;* bombastic; turgid; 

high-flown. ** Pompous style.” Roget. 

Syn. — See Magnificence, Turgid. 

POM'POUS-LY, ad. In a pompous manner ; os- 
tentatiously* ; splendidly. Dryden. 

POM'POUS-NESS, n. State of being pompous; 
ostentatiousness ; display ; parade, Addison, 

POMP'TINE, a, \Ju Pomptinus.] Noting, or per- 
taining to, a marshy dLtrict between Naples and 
Rome ; Pontine. Andrews. 

f p 6 N, 71. A pond. Draytooi, 

PON'CIIO, 71. [Sp., soft.] 

1. A sort Of cloak,* or loose garment, worn by 
the Indians, and also by many of the Spanish 
inhabitants, of South America. Sir F, Head, 

2 . Stout worsted cloth ; camlet. Smmofids, 

t POND, V. a. To ponder ; to consider. 

O my liepfo I.ord, the God of my life, 

PlcaaetU you your suppliant’s plaint JSpcnffr, 

POND, 71. [A. S. py7idcm, to shut in, to confine.] 

A collection oz body of water smaller than a 
lake ; a small lake ; a pool : — a mill-pond. 

PON'DgR, V. a. [L. pondero; p07idus, a weight; 
It. p07ide7'{(re Sp. ; Et. p07ide)Tr.] [?. 

PONDERED ; pp. PONDEHINO, PONDERED.] _ Tc 
weigh in the mind j to think upon ; to consider. 
**Not fully pondering the mutter,” Bacon. 

Mary kept all these tliines, and pondered them in her 
heart. ImLc ii. IS. 

Sy‘n.--Se« Think. 

PoN'DgR, V.71, To think; to muse; —with 071 , 
[An inipiopcr use of the word. Johnson.] Sm(i7't. 

"While jtonthntii/ thus on huinau nusent's, dnj/den. 

p 6 N-D 5 U-A-Bll/J-Ty,?t. The quality or the state 
of being ponderable* ; pondenibleuess. Coleridge. 

PON'DipR-A-BLE, a. [L. pondmtbilis; pondero, 
to weigh; It, pondcrabilc ; Sp. pondeiuhle; Fr. 
pojulf'rable.] That may be uoiglied. Btotvne 

fOn'D BR- A-IH 4 E-N EHS, 7u ronderability. 

PoN'DipR-AL, a, Estimated by weight, not by 
number. ’ A7'hvthnot. 


P^^N'D^IK-ANOB, 71, Weight ; heaviness. Smart. 
t F 6 N'D^IR-aTK, r.G, To ponder. Wright. 

t P(^N-I)|jiR-.\'TlON, ». [h, ponderatio,] The act 
of weighing. lip. Hail, 

PdN'D^:R-¥IR, n. One who ponders. Whitlock, 


p5n^D16:R-Ing-LY, ad. 'With consideration, 
t F^>N’DJpR-MENT, n. Act of pondering. Byrom, 

n, [It. jmndtromth ; Sp. 
derosidad,] Pondcrousness ; weight; gravity; 
heaviness- 


►N'DIPR-OC’S, a. [L, ponderom9\ pondus, a 
weight ; It. ^ Sp. pondcroso.] 

1. Heavy; weighty. ** Metal‘ilo«9 
Bacon. ** His ponderous shield.” MiUim, 

2. Of consequence : moincutous ; important, 
‘♦Tour* . * ponderous and settled projeet.”^’AoA 

3. Strongly impulnivo ; forcible. 


IV«Med witti tha ptmthrtmt bk>w. 
Down tho wUhlu tho alivM botow. 
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Ponderous apart any natural combination of barytes, 
especial Ij the carbonate or the sulpiiate. Francis, 
Syn. — tieo Heavy. 

P^N'HJglt-OU'S-LYj ad. With great weight. 

roN^DJglR-OUS-^fiSS, 71, Quality of being ponder- 
ous ; heaviness ; weight ; gravity. Bp. Taylor, 

POND -LIL-Y, n, {Bot.) An aquatic plant of the 
genus Nymphcaa ; water-lily. Wood. 

POND'WEED, n. {Bot.) An aquatic herb, of the 
genus Potamoyetivi. Gray, 

Homed pondaecd, an aquatic herb of the genus Zan~ 
nichellia. Oiatj, 

PONE, n, [An Indian word.] A panne. — See 
Paune. A poiie of corn bread.” Smith, 

PONE, ». A thin turf. [Scotland.] Jamieson, 

PONE, 71. [L. poTio, to put.] (Eny, Laio,) 

1. A -writ whereby a cause depending in the 

county or other inferior court is removed into 
the Common Pleas, and sometimes into the 
King’s Bench. Whishaw, 

2. The name given to the writ of attachment 

which formerly issued on the non-p.ppearanee of 
a defendant at the return of the oiiginul ^\iir, to 
compel his appearance. Burrill. 

The term, in both its applications, is the ini- 
tial word of the mandate of the writ. BurrilL 

PO'N^NT, a, [It, ponentc, thQ west, from L. po7io, 
to place, to set] Western. **The le- 
vant and the portent winds.” Milto7t. 

PON-y-EE', n. A coarse kind of silk. Simmonds, 

POK-GHEE * (plSn-ge'), rt. A Birman priest of the 
higher order. Malcom, 

PON'^gO (pCng'gS, 82), n, {Zool.) A naino given 
to the largest of all known quadrumana, the 
Ti'oghdytes gorilla^ characterized by the great 
size of its canine teeth. It inhabits the western 
shores of Africa. Owen, 

PON'IARD (p5n'y^rd, 4J:), n, [L . pitgio ; pungOyto 
pierce ; It. piignule ; ISp. pufial ; Fr. 2 ‘>oignard,l 
A small pointed weapon for stabbing; a small 
dagger. Dt'yden, 

PON'IARD (pdn'ys^rd), v. a. To stab with a pon- 
iard. Cotgrave. 

t P0 -NI-b1l' 1-TY,». [L. Jp07^0, to place.] Capa- 
bility of being placed. Ba^Tow, 

t PONK, 71, A merry fairy. — See Puck. Shah, 

POJ^r^-^Js-I-jyd 'RUM, n. [L., asses^ bt'idge.} A 
cant term in universities and colleges, for the 
fifth proposition of the first book of Euclid, 
from the difficulty with which many get over it ; 
the asses' bridge. 
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POiNTAC, 71, A kind of sweet wine made in Cape 
Colony, Simmonm, 

PoN'TAyB, n, [L, pordagiwn^ from L. pons, 
pontis, a bridge. — W". a bridge.] ( Old 

Et^g. Law.) A tax or contribution for the main- 
tenance or repair of a bridge : — 'a toll for pass- 
ing a bridge. Whishaw, 

PON'TEE, n. (Glass Manufacture,) An iron in- 
strument by which the hot glass is taken out of 
the glass-pot. Bra7ide, 

POn'TJC, a, [Gr- movriKtsi vSvros, the sea, es- 
])efially the Black Sea; L. PotUIcus,] (Geog.) 
Pcrtaiiung to the Euxine, or Black Sea. Smith, 

PdN'7’lEF, 91. [L. pontifex, according to Varro 
and from pons, pordis, a bridge, and 

facio^ to make, because the first bridge over the 
Tiber was constructed and consecrated by the 
chief priest; It. p07itejice\ Sp. pontifiee% Fr. 
ponti/t!,'] 

1, *A priest ; a high priest. Bacon, 

3. The pope. Blackstone, 

Pt^N-TlP'lC, ? poTdiiicalis \ It, pontifi- 

PUN-TiP'l-CAIi, > caU', S]>, ^'Pr,pontifieal,l 
X Belonging to a high priest, pontiff, or 
pope ; popish. jurisdiction.” Fulke, 

3. t[oce Pontiff.] Bridge-building. “By 
wondrous art pontiJlcaL'* Milton, 

1’5n-tIp^|-CAL, n. (Bed.) 1, A book contain- 
ing the offices used by a bishop, at consecration 
of churches, &c. 

By the ttontificoti, no altsr I* to be connecrotod without 
»Hc«. ^ JStminffjHeet. 


2. pi. The ensigns or dress of a bishop or 
priest. ** Kobed m his poiUiJicals.** Lowth. 

t PuN-TIF-I-CAL'I-TY, n. The papacy. Abp, Usher. 
PON-T1f^1-OAL-LY, ad. In a pontifical manner. 

PON-TiP''{-CATE, n, [L. pontijicatus ; It. po7iti‘ 
Jicato ; Sp.* poiUtJicado ; Fr. p07itiJiccU.'\ The 
state or the office of a pontiff or high priest ; 
the papacy ; popedom. Addison. 

PON'TJ-FiCE, n. [L. pons, pontis, a bridge, and 
facio, to make.] Bridge- work; the structure 
or edifice of a bridge, [n.] Milton. 

t P6N-TI-Pi”CIAL (-fSsh'fil), a. Pontifical. Burton. 
f p6N-TI-fI”CIAN (-fish'an), a. Pontifical. Pall. 
t p6n-T1-fI'^CIAN, n. A papist. Mountagu. 

PuN'T|NE, a, [L. Pomptinus, or Pontinus*, It. 
pontine ; Fr. pon£i}i,'\ Noting, or pertaining to, 
a marshy district between Naples and Rome ; 
— written also Pomptt7ie. Andrews. 

p6nt'L5-V1S, 71. (Horsemafiship.) The action of 
a horse that rears so as to be in danger of com- 
ing over backw’ards. Bailey, 

pgJV-TdM', 71. [Fr.] A pontoon. — Sec Pox- 

*TOON. 

p6n-TO-NIER', n. [Fr.] A soldier who con- 
structs pontoon-briages. Maunder. 

PQN-t66n', 71. [Sp. § Fr. ponton, from L. pons, 
pontis, a bridge!] 

1. (Mil.) A portable floating vessel, or any 

buoyant body, used for supporting the platform 
of a bridge. Glos. of MU. Terins. 

2. (Naut.) A kind of barge, furnished with 

cranes, capstans, tackles, and other machinery, 
for caiecning vessels, used chiefly in the Med- 
iterranean ; a lighter. Mar. Diet. 

PON-t66n'— BRIDGE, n. A bridge made with 
pontoons. Brande. 

PON-TddN'-CAR'RlAiJrE, n. A carriage made 
with two wheels and two side-pieces, whose fore 
ends are supported by timbers, Wright . 

PONT-VO-LANT', n. (Mil.) A flying-bridge; a 
light bridge used in sieges for surprising a post 
or outwork which has a narrow moat. Buchanan, 

PO'NY, n. [Perhaps from Johnson,) 

1. ’ A small horse ; a horse less than fourteen 

hands high. Cowper, 

2. A translation of a classical text-book. [A 
cant term in colleges.] 

In the way of j>owt, or translation, to the Greek of Father 
Gnesboxih, the New Testajnent was wonderfully conveuieut. 

X. E. Magouiinc. 

PddD, 71. A Russian weight of about thirty-six 
poundc avoirdupois. Simtnonds. 

p66'DLE, 71. A small dog with long, fine, curly 
hair. Booth, 

p66h, iiiterj. An exclamation of contempt or of 
slight aversion ; poh ; pshaw. Ec. Rev, 

p66e, 71, [A. S. pol, pal; Dut. pool; Ger. pfuhl; 

Dan. <Sr Sw. pul; Icel, pollr. — Gael, poll.; W. 
pwU. -A- From L.palm, a marsh, a pool. 

7ier. — A contraction of paddle. Toohe^ A 
collection of water smaller than a lake; a 
pond. Bacon. 

p66l, n. [Fr. pouh, a chicken, a pool.] The 
stakes played for in certain games ; — also writ- 
ten jaow/e. ^ Maso7i. 

p66l'-BAlL§, n. pi. Ivory balls, for playing a 
kind of billiards. Swimonds, 

p66l'|iR, n, A tanner's instrument for stirring 
vats. ^ SiTnmonds, 

p66i/ING, n. The hollowing out of any place, 
by the action of a fall of water. Ogikie. 

PddL'SNiPB, n, ( Or7%ith.) A bird of the family 
ScolopacidcB and genus Tofanus ; the red- 
shank. Pennant. 

Pdd'NAir-LlTE, w, [Poonah, in Hindostan, and 
Gr. XWo$, a stone.] (Min.) A variety of zeolite 
from Poonah, in Hindostan. Dana. 

p6dP, n, [L. pt^is; It. poppa; Sp. popa; Fr, 
poupe?^ 

1, (ivow^.) The highest and aftermost deck ; 
a deck raised over the after part of the spar 
deck. Mar. Diet, Dana, 

3. (Arch.) The apex of a vertical board at the 
end of a seat or a desk ; a poppy-head. Britton. 


POOP, V. a.^ [z. POOPED ; pp. pooping, poopbd.J 
(Saut.) To run into the poop or stern of, as 
the bow of one \es!>el into the stern of another. 
Mar. Dwt. — To break o\er the stern of, as a 
sea. “ X laige, swelling sea thieatened to jwop 

Anson. 

p66p, y. n, [Dut. peepen. — See Pop.] To make 
a noise : — to break u md. Chaucer, 

POOPED (pop'ed or p6pr), a. (Xaut.) Having a 
poop. — struck on the poop by the shock of a 
heavy sea. jjaiia, 

PddF'ING, 71, (Naut.) A breaking of the sea 
over the talirail on the poop. Mar. Diet, 

p66r, a, [L. pauper ; It. pocero ; Sp. pohre ; Fr. 
pautre^ 

1. Indigent; needy; necessitous; destitute; 
in want ; — opposed to rich. Prov. xix. 22. 

I wrong him to call him poori they say he hath masses of 
money. 

2. Lean ; thin ; emaciated ; not fat ; meagre. 

Seven other kmc come up after them, poor and very ill 
favored. 6V)«. xii. lU. 

3. Barren; sterile. ** A^oor soil,” Jolmson, 

4. Of little force, value, or dignity ; trifling. 

That I have* wronged no man will be a poor plea or apol- 
ogy at the la-st day. Cdlamu. 

Rich gifts wax jioo>* when givers prove unkind. iShak. 

5. Paltry ; mean ; shabby ; contemptible. 

A poor number it was to conquer Ireland. Bacon, 

^ 6. Wanting good, valuable, or desirable qual- 
ities; not good, excellent, pioper, or desirable; 
as, “ A poor garment ” ; “A poor picture.” 

The raaiquis . . embarked in a poor vessel. Clarendon. 

7. Wretched ; unfoitunate ; ill-starred ; ill- 
fated ; luckless ; unhappy ; miserable. 

O, how wretched 

Is that i>oor man that hangs on pnncc’s favors t Sfiak. 

8. A word of tenderness; dear. ** Poor, little, 

pretty, fluttering thing.” Prim'. 

Poor in spirit, humble, “ Blessed are the poor tn 
spint.^^ Matt, V, 3. 

Syn.-— See Bare, Poverty. 

p66r, 71. pi. Indigent people; that portion of 
the population of a country, or those persons, 
who aio destitute of wealth or property, and are 
often assisted by charity ; — the opposite of the 
rich. *‘The rich and the poor meet togeth- 
er.” Proverbs, 

p66r -bCX, n, A box to receive money for the 
poor. Pope. 

p66r — IIOl^SE, n, A house for the poor ; an 
almshouse. • Qu. Rev, 

p66r-j 6HN' (p8r-j5n0» n. (Ich.) A marine fish 
of the cod family ; the hake ; Gadus merlucius 
of Linnaeus. Bicrton. 

p66r'—LA W, n, A law relating to the poor, of 
providing for the support of the poor. Qw. Rev. 

p66r'LI-NESS, n. State of being poorly ; feeble- 
ness ; ill-health, [r.] Mrs. Gore. 

p66r'LY, ad. In a poor manner ; in indigence 
or poverty ; without wealth : — not prosperous- 
ly : — meanly ; basely ; vilely : — without excel- 
lence or dignity, 

PddR'LY, a. Somewhat ill ; feeble ; indisposed. 

I have, for a long time, betm very poorly, Johnson, 

p66R'NJgiSS, n. 1. The state or the quality of 
being poor; indigence; want; poverty. “The 
poorness of his exchequer.” Burnet, 

2. Want of dignity ; lowness ; meanness, 
** Poor7iess and degeneracy of spirit.” Addisoft. 

3. Want of capacity; narrowness. “The 

poorness of our conceptions.” Spectator. 

4. Want of fertility ; barrenness ; sterility, 

“ The jooomess of the earth.” Bacon. 

p66r'-RATE, n. A tax for the support of the 
poor. Gw* Rjcv. 

PddR-SPlE'lT-j^D, a. Mean; cowardly; base; 
mean-spirited. “ Poor-spirited wretch.” Dennis, 

p66R-.SPtR'lT-?;D-NfeSS, n. Quality of being 
poor-spirited ; meanness ; cowardice. South, 

p5p, n. [Gr. v&Tnrovfia, a whistling, a smack ; L. 
poppy sma ; Old Fr. poppy sme. — “ Al), without 
doubt, from the sound.” SAiww^T.—Dut. po^p 
a fart.] A small, smart, quick sound or report. 
“ A pop loud enough to be heard.” Add%son, 
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POP, r. n. [f. roppET> ; pp. popping, popped.] 
To move or act ■«ith a quick, sudden motion. 
“Popping upon me unexpectedly.” Addison,. 
As he scratched to fetch up thought, 

Forth po]iij}ed the sprite so thiu. Swift. 

POP, V, a. To offer, present, or to put out or in 
suddenly with a quick motion. He popped a 
paper into his hand/’ Milton, 

Didst thou never pop 

Thy head into a tinman’s shop? Prior. 

To pop off, to put o» shitt off, Did you pop me off 
with this slight answer?” Boaxu ^ FI, 

POP, (id. Suddenly ; unexpectedly- Beau. Fi- 

POP'-CORN, n. Corn or maize for parching. 

POPE, n, [Gr. Tr&Trrtas, Trdrra, a father ; L* papa, a 
father, a bishop ; It. A* Sp. papa, a pope ; Fr. 
pape.] The title of the bishop of Home, the 
supreme head of the Roman Catholic Church ; 
the sovereign pontiff. Shak, 

Syn. — See Monarch, 

POPE, n. (Ich,) A fresh-water fish closely allied to 
the perch ; the ruff ; Ac&rina vtt^a7’is. Yarrell. 

POPE'DQM, n. The office, jurisdiction, or terri- 
tory of the pope ; papal dignity ; papacy. Shak, 

POPE JOAN' (pop'jdn'), n. A game at cards. 

friendly sets of loo or cheap pajiC'^joan, Jenner. 

t POPE'LJNG, n. 1. One who adheres to the i>opo. 
2, An inferior pope. Bp. Ball, 

POP'5R-Y» w- The religion, or the doctrine and 
discipline, of the Roman Catholic Church. 

POPE’S-BYE (pops'l), n. A gland surrounded 
with fat in the middle of the thigh. Johnson. 

POPE*S'-HfiAD, n. A long-handled broom for 
sweeping ceilings. Wright. 

p5p'— GIJN, n, A small tube used by children for 
shooting pellets ; a child’s air-gun. Chey7ie. 

P<3p' IN-JAY, n, [Sp. papagayo i papa, a pope, a 
father, and aayo, a jay.] 

1. ipy^nitn.') A parrot. Ascham.’^A bird of 

the family Ptciais, or woodpeckers ; — green 
woodpecker; Picus viridis, Bng, Cyc. 

2. A fop j a coxcomb j a dandy. Shak. 

POP'ISH, a. Relating to the pope or to popery* 

pOP'JSH-LY, ad. In a popish manner ; with ten- 
dency to Roman Catholicism. Addison. 

p6p'LAR, «- [!<• popuhts ; It. pioppo ; Fr. peu- 
pUer, — lyut.popnlier ; Ger. poppel, — W. pordy- 
sc«.] (Rof.) A deciduous tree of the genus Pojp- 
ulm, of rapid growth and having soft wood a 
name erroneously applied also to the Lirioden- 
dron tulipifera ; tulip-tree or whitewood. Gray, 
Lombardy poplar ^ a species of poplar, native of Ita- 
ly, Persia, and tlie Himalaya, having a conical, cy- 
press-like form, and no horizontal branohoB ; Populvs 
fastig'iata,-— Silaer poplar, or sUoer-leeJ pojtlar, an or- 
namental tree, native of Europe, having loaves dark 
green and smootli above, and very white and downy 
beneath j abelo-troo ; white poplar ; Popular alba, — 
Pf^hite poplar, the silver poplar, or silver-leaf poplar ; 
Pitpvlus alba ; — • a name sometimes applied also to 
American aspon^ or Ptipttlas tremaloidos, Cyc, 

P5p'L.\R, a. Belonging to, or made of, juiplar. 

P^Jp'IiARMI) (-lard), a. Covered with, or contain- 
ing, poiilars- Jojies, 

PdP'IijN, n, A silk and^ worsted stuff, of which 
there are many varieties, as watered, figured, 
brocaded, tissued, &c. Simmotids, 

«. llt,poples, popUtis, the ham ; 
It, popUtes Yx, pophtatre,] (Amt.) Pertain- 
ing to the ham or posterior part of the knee- 
joint. BopUteal sxt^xy,** Dungh'son. 

PQP-lIt'io, a. Same as Poplitbal. Crabh, 

p5p'P? 1T, «. 3L A puppet. — See Puppbt. Todd, 
2, (Bfod.) A perpendicular piece of timber 
fixed to the fore-and-aft part of hUgeways, to 
support a vessel in launching. jOana. 

P^P'FBE, n. Poplar. [Local and vulgar.] Forty, 

p5p'PY, n*^ iBot,) A herbaceous plant of sev- 
eral species, belonging to the genus Paparer, 
and bearing large, showy, but fugacious flow- 

Bng, Cyo, 

But pI«ttsnro* are Uke pmpim aprendt 
You seize the flower, fte mom If ahed. 


JS^ One species of the poppy, Papaner somniferum, 
is extensively cultivated in warm climates on account 
of Its milky juice, which, when inspissated, forms 
the opium of coinnierce, and also for the sake of the 
bland oil obtained from the seeds. Loudon, 

POP'PY-IlfiAD, n. [“ P’rom L. puppis, the stern 
of a ship.” Britton, — Fr. poitpee^ (Arch.) The 
apex of a vertical board at the end of a seat or 
desk, carved into an ornamental finial, pommel, 
or crest; — called also poop, and poppy. Brittoti, 

POP'U-BACE, n. \h, popidus \ It. popolacclo \ Sp. 
populacho ; Fr. populace.'\ The common peo- 
ple ; commonalty ; the multitude ; the vulgar. 

t''0 I oi ' a *1’ — 

Y.ni:l'. .'Mil ii ‘ I a_' ‘ ii.iiii Un" - ii -i .■ »>.! ■ Pope, 

tPOP'U-LA-CY, w. The populace. King OmrUs, 

P5P'y-LAR, a, [L. poptilaris ; popuhis, a people ; 
lX, 'popola7'e\ Sp. popular', Yi, populaire.'] 

1 . Pertaining to, or derived from, the common 
people. “ So the popular vote inclines.” Milton, 

Whoro Tlinvc the hcnoi to «it ns niclqr. neither royal nor 
jWj.uUn appiUkK'-c bhall e\er protovt tre guil.y ManAjwld, 

2. Suitable to the common people ; familiar ; 
plain ; easy to be understood. 

Homihcfl are plain and popular inetructions. pooher, 

3. Beloved by, or pleasing to, the people ; ac- 
ceptable to the people. 

Such were jiopitlnr 

And well-deserving w ei e adraiieed by qi ace. Daniel. 

The old general was set aside, and Pnnee Rupert put into 
the command, wbicli w.is no populai change. Clwewlon. 

4:. t Studious of the favor of the people ; seek- 
ing popularity. BoUand, 

5. Prevailing among the people; prevalent. 

** A popular distemper.” Johnson. 

Popular action, (£««.) an action given by statute to 
any person who will sue for the penalty. JBouvier, 

POP-IJ-lXr'I-TY, n. [L, ^p7ila7ifas ; It. pqpo- 

Ear ltd ; Sp. popularidad ; Fr. populaHtLI 

1. The state of being popular; the state of 

being beloved or esteemea by, or acceptable to, 
the people ; favor of the people. Bacoii, 

It has been imputed to me, by the noble carl on niy left, 
that I too am lunnmg the race of jiopitlantit. Ii the noble 
earl means by jwintlm up that applause bestowed by aflor 
ages on good and viituons netlons 1 have long been stiug- 
ffling m the rnco. . . . Uiit if h<‘ mo*ms that nnisliioom point- 
Zanty which is raised wilhmit merit and lost Avithuut ii ciime, 
he ifl much mistaken in Ins opinion. Mamjiokl, 

2. That which is popular. 

PnpvJarituis and circumstances which swny the ordinary 
judgment. Bacon, 

P6P-y-LAR-I-2A'TION, 91. Act of popularizing, 
or state of being popularized. Qu. Rev, 

Pc'ir'lT-LAR-iZE, V. a. [i. POPriiABIZBD ; pp. 
popuLAuiziNO, POPULARIZED.] To rcuclcr 
popular ; to make common or easy ; to spread 
among the people. [Modern.] Coleridge, 

Philosophy has lieen complctelv pojntJarized, nn<l miiiprles 
with every order of society ironi tlic jialaco tu the eottnee. 

JiuhitJInll. 

I pOp'y-LAR-fZ-^IR, n. One vrho popularizes. 

POP'IJ-LAR-LY, ad, 1. In a popular manner ; so 
as to please the common people. lirgden. 

2. According to the conceptions or apprehen- 
sions of the common people, Bi'omie, 

POP'y-LATB, V, «. [It. popolare, from L. popu- 
lus, a people.] [t. populated ; pp. populat- 
ing, roeuLATBD.] To people; to furnish with 
inhabitants, Gent, Mag, 

Ncaiiy fho whole peninsula fniorsunrius] w as bcfiirc/w*/'- 
ulatffl by a rare diiUTiuit to the Dines and siniilai ti» the 
Angles. JUnnmrth. 

pOp'IJ-laTE, V. 7t, To breed people. Bacon, 

POP-y-BA'TrON, n. [1j, popitl/tiio;Jt. popotz- 
zinne ; fip. pohlnehn ; Fr. poimlafion^ 

1, The inluihitauts of a towm, district, country, 

drc.; number of people. ‘‘The iwpulution of*a 
kingdom.” Hacon. ' 

2. The act of populating or peopling. Smart, | 

Iatp or prinriple of papulation, the law or rule ac- 
cording to which population increases. Bramle, 

p6p'y'fiil-clnE, n, [L. populteSf a people, and 
oo?<w, to kill.] The killing of the people, AV.jRev. 

PdP'V-LlNB, n. [R populuSf a poplar,] {Ckem.) 
A crystallizable aubstance, separated from the 
bark of the aspen, or Populus tnwuJu, Brettule, 

t P6p-V-Ii(iS'l-TY, n, [L. popuhsifas.) Fopu- 
lousnesB ; numoer of people. Browne, 

p6p' y- LOBs, a, [L. popnhstts ; poputlue, people ; > 


It- popoloso ; Sp. popvloso ; Fr. poptileux,'] Full 
of people or inhabitants ; numerously inhabit- 
ed , thickly settled ; crowded. Milton, 

POP'U-LOCS-LY, ad. With much population or 
people. ’ Joh7ison, 

POP'U-LOUS-NfiSS, n. The state of being popu- 
lous or abounding with people. Howell 

PC5R'BEA-GLE, n. A species of shark. Pmmant. 


PdR'CATE, a, [L. porca, a ridge between two 
furrows.] {E7it.) Noting a surface having paral- 
lel elevated longitudinal ridges. Bi'ande 

POR'CA-T^ID, a. Having ridges ; porcate. Smart. 

II PriR'C^-LAIN, or pCR'C?-LAIN [p5r'p.c-iaii, S, 
W. J, F. C . ; pbr'se-Ian, E. Ja , ; pois'iin, K . ; 
pors'l^n, Son,’, pbr'tse-lgin, jR.],n. \}X,po7'cella7ia’, 
Sp. porcelmia ; Fr. poo'celaine^ 

1. A fine, translucent species of earthen- 
ware or pottery, originally made in China and 
Japan, but now in Europe ; china-ware ; china. 

Some of the French and English it)orc<>iEawi, oapccially that 
made at Sevres and Worco^to-, i” oxtiemch wh’to ami duly 
translucent, blit IS nin.c .ijir ro m lek b\ nuhleii t‘lj.mgi“. of 
tomperatun*, inoio b”Uli', ... sind more IumLIo, flriii the 
Illicit poi cehtnii^ of Japan and China. Bt unde. 

2. 111. po7’tulaca.‘] (Bot.) Purslain. Ainsworth. 

Porcelain spar, (Jlin.) a variety of garnet j scapo- 

lite. Dana. 

II POR'C^l-L.^IN, a. Belonging to, or consisting 
of, porcelain. Dryde7i, 

II POR'C^l-L AIN— CLAY, n. A species of clay con- 
sisting of' alumina and silica in nearly equal 
proportions ; kaoline ; China clay. lire, 

II PdR'cPi-LAlN-iTE, n. {Mm.) An opaque, brit- 
tle variety of jasper ; porcelain-jasper. Bo’aoide, 

II POR'CJp-LArN-JAS'P^R, n, {Mm.) Clay which 
has been rendered semi-vitreous by contact with 
trap-rocks; porcelainite. Thomso7i. 

II POR-C^-LA'Njp-OtJS, a. Relating to, or contain- 
ing, porcelain. Bra7ide. 

PdR'ce-LA-NlTB, 91. (Mm.) Porcclaimte. — 

See Porcelainite. Wright. 

PORCH, 71. [L. porticus ; porta, a gate ; It. <Sr Sp- 
po7’t7coi Fr. 

1. (Arch.) An exterior appendage to a build- 

ing, forming a covered approach to a door or 
entrance ; an arched vestibule. Spenser. 

The wi'st front of Pi*terbrtrmigh Mmsli'rprpsentB the most 
niagiiidccTitjimr/i, or poicteu, in England, if not lu Eiiioix* 

Briitun. 

2. A covered walk ; a portico. 

Repair to Pompey’a Porch, where you ahall find us. Shnik . 

3. A public portico in Athens, where Zeno 

taught : — the stoic philosophy. Smart. 

4. fThe Turkish court; the Porte, Backlwjt. 

Syn.— •Ptf/’cA is a covered stanon, awd portico n 

covured walk, on the outside of a biiUding. A resti- 
hulc i» <i furc-rooni. and a hall is the tirst largo riKtin, 
Within a building, Iiotii serving as an entranre. 


POR'CINE, a, [L. porcinus , ; porem, a swine.] 
I'ertaining to, or resembling, swine. Smart, 


f pOrc'— P iSCE, 91. A porcupine. B, Jo7t807i, 


pc5R'cT;-riNK,n. 

ptrt’rO’-tipino, hi 
j/orcus, A hog, 
sphia, a thoi 
spine ; Sp, pt 
e.spi9i ; Fr. 

{Xonl.) A 
tnrnal rodent i 
raped, about 
feet long, having the Porcupine (Ilyntrir crietata). 
head and neck furnisUtHi with a crest of long 
hairs, very short hair on the legs and muzzle, 
and the other parts covered with spines or 
quills, which are longest on the hack, and which, 
when excited, the animal raises almost at right 
anglea with the body ; Ilystrijr cr/stata of lan- 
nieu«. Eng, Cyo, 

XAkti qntlk upon tht Ovtfiil poremske* ShaJk, 



POa'CV-PfNE-FiSH, n, (m.) a tropical fish 
covered witli spittes or prickles ; Ih’odon hyatrijr. 
— See Diodon, and Globb-fi»h. liatrd. 


p<$R'ci;-pr.\E-\v<)oi) (-Wdil), n, A species of 
palm, 80 named because^ when cut horizontally, 
the markings of the wood resemble the quills o! 
the pc^rcupine. Eimmonde, 
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t’ORE, n. [Gr. udpo?, a passage, a pore ; L. porus ; 
It. ^ Sp. pot'o ; Pr. pore.] 

1. (Aoiat.) A minute opening at the extremi- 

ty of a vessel, at the surface of a membrane. 
“ The pores of the skin.*^ Dimglison. 

The sw eat came gushing out of every rorc. Chapman. 

2. ^ A small opening between the constituent 
particles of bodies ; a small spiracle or passage. 
“ The metals have but few pores.*' Ntchol, 

Any substance of the specific gravity of water must have 
more es than solid parts. Bratule. 

PORE, o. n. [Of uncertain etymology. — Perhaps 
same as peer. Rickat'dson.] [i. poked ; pp. pok- 
ing, POKED.] To look earnestly ; to examine 
any with ctor'dy or continued attention. 

II'' I .i. would he stretch. 

And potc upon the orook mat babbles by. Graff. 

With sharpened sight pale aiitiquaiics jtore. Fope. 

To pore on or upov^ to read or examine with steady 
or continued attention. “ Ponng- upon old, unfash- 
ionable books.*’ Sttufi. 

t PORE' BLIND, a. [Gr. rroipdf, blind. Todd.] Short- 
sighted; purblind. Baco7i. 

p 6 r'JPR, 7 i. One who pores ; hard student. Temple. 

POR'^Y, n. [Fr.] {Ich.) A species of Sparus ; — 
called also pazigie^pogy^ and scuppaug. Bartlett. 

PO'RJ-FORM, a. j[L. a pore, and^ero, to 

bear.] {Nat. Hist.) Having the form or ap- 
pearance of a pore. Wright. 

PO'R|ME, n. {Geom.) A theorem or proposition 
in geometry, so easy to be demonstrated as to 
be almost self-evident. Crahb. 

POR'l-NfiSS, n. Fulness of pores. Wiseinan. 

PO'RI^M, 71. [Gr, ndptffpa; to bring; It. t5r 

Sp. porismai Fr. porisme.j (Geom.) Among 
the ancient geometricians, a proposition affirm- 
ing the possibility of finding such conditions as 
will render a certain problem indeterminate, or 
capable of innumerable solutions. Playfair. — 
A term used by the Grecian geometricians for a 
corollary. Brande. 

PO-Rf^-MAT'lO, } 05, Relating to porism ; po- 

PO-RI§-MAt^ 1-OAL, ) ristic. Clarke. 

PQ-RlS'TlC, I oj. {Math.') Pertaining to a po- 

PQ-RlS'TJ-OAL, ) rism ; porismatic. Bailey. 

PO'RlTE, n. [Fr.] A madrepore with the polypi- 
dom diversiform, porous, and echinated. 

Eng. Cyc, 

PORK, 7^. \1j. porcits It. porco I Sp. jawcrco ; Fr. 
pore. — Gael, pork ; W. porch^ 

1. t A swine ; a hog or a pig. Milton. 

2. The flesh of swine, used as food. 

In converting Jews to Chnatians, you raise the price of 
pork. 8hak. 

PORK'— EAT-^iR, n. One who feeds on pork. Shah. 

PoRK'JgRjTt. A hog or a pig, “ Eat porkers." Pope. 

PORK'^T, n. A young hog ; a pig. JDryden. 

PORK'LING, 71, A young hog ; a pig. Tusser. 

POR-NOG'RA-PHY, n. [Gr. nopvoypdtposf painting 
harlots; a harlot, and ypdtpu), to write.] 

Licentious painting used to adorn the walls of 
rooms sacred to bacchanalian orgies. Fairkolt. 

P6R'Q-CfiLE, n. [Gr. ffwpoj, callus, and a 
tumor.] {Med.) A hard tumor oi the testicle 
or its envelopes. ’ Dunglison. 

PQ-r5s'1-TY, n. [It. porosith^ Sp- porosidad-, 
Fr. porosiie.] The state or the quality of being 
porous; porousness. 

Some bodie«, such a* sponges, possess great pormUy. JSTicJtol 

PO-r5t'10, n. [Gr. ndpost callus,] {Med.) A 
remedy for assisting the formation of callus. 

Ditnglison. 

Pd'ROyS, a. [It* ^ Sp. poraso ; Fr. poreiuc.] Hav- 
ing pores ; having small spiracles or passages. 
“ His porom skin.” Chapman. 

rO'ROys-LY, ad. In a porous manner. Clarke. 

Pd'ROyS-NfiSS, n. The quality or the state of 
having pores ; porosity. South. 

t POR'PJgN-TiNB, n. A porcupine. Howell. 

POB'P^JSS, n. The porpoise. Eng. Cyc. 


POR-PHY-RA'CEOrs, a. Porpliyritic. Clarke. 

t POR'PHYRE (-fer), n. [Fr.] Porphyry. Locke. 

PdR-PHY-RiT'lC, ) Relating to, or con- 

PdR-PHY-EIT'l-CAL, ) taming, porphyry. 

Eng. Cyc. 

Porphyritic irramte^ (Jtfia.) granite having distinct 
crystals of felspar scattered through it. Dana, 

POR'PIIY-RIZE, n. a. To convert into, or cause 
to resemble, porphyry. Clarke. 

POR-PHY-ROX'JNB, n. {Ckem.) A neutral sub- 
stance found in Bengal opium. Thomson, 

POR'PHY-RY (pbr'fe-re), n. [Gr. iroo^vpa, purple ; 
L. porphyrites ; It. porfi'Oj porfdo ; Sp. porji- 
do ; Fr. porphyre.] {Min.) A very hard stone 
or rock, having a compact felspathic base, with 
crystals of felspar embedded in it- Eng. Cyc. 

jgGg* Porphyry may be green with blotches of paler 
green or w'liite, or led with white blotches oi specks, 
besides other shades of color. The blotches of a pol- 
ished surface are the felspar crystals. Dana. 

POR'PHY-RY-SHjELL, n. {Conch.) A species of 
murex, aftording the Tyrian purple, Buchanan. 

POR'PplSE (pbr'pus), n. [L. porcus, a hog, and 
pise is y a fish ; It, porco-pesce ; Fr. porc-pois- 
son.'] (Zo >1.) A cetaceous mammal of the ge- 
nus Pnoctena of Cuvier, or Delphmus of Lin- 
meiis ; — also written poipess, porpesscy porpiccy 
and porpus. 

Porpoises swim in shoals, and drive the 
mackerel, herrings, and salmon before them. . . They 
not only seek for prey near the suiface, but often de- 
scend to the bottom in search of sand-eels and sea - 
worms, which they root out of the sand with their 
noses, m the same manner as the hogs do in the field 
for their food.” Eng. Cyc. 

POR-pg-Rl'JV'Oyn. [It.] A composition of quick- 
silver^ tin, and sulpnur, which produced a yellow 
metallic powder, that was sometimes employed 
instead of gold by mediiBval artists. FairhoU. 

PdR/Pys, n. A porpoise. Swift. 

POR-rA'CEOUS (-shus, 66), a. [L. porracem ; jpor- 
rumy a leek.] Gre’en like a leek. Wiseman. 

PQR-rJBCT^, a. [L, porrigOy porrectwSy to reach 
out.] {Bot. & Zobl^ Extended forward. Loudon, 

PQR-R:BCT'J5D, a. Having the head prominent 
and elongate. Maunder^ 

t POR-rBc'TIQN, n- [L. porrectio.] The act of 
reaching forth. Johnson. 

POR'RBT, n. \h. porrumi It. porroy poi'retta.] 
A leek ; a small onion ; a scallion. Browne. 


POR'RlD(?^E, n. [Old Fr. porrde^ pottage, from L. 
porrumy a leek. iSA-tVmcr.j 

1. Food made by boiling meat in water ; broth ; 

soup. Johnson. 

2. Food made by boiling flour, meal, or other 

similar substance in water, or in milk and wa- 
ter. ** Some rice ponddge." Cartioright. 

p 6 r'RID(?E-POt, n, [From porridge.] A pot 
for boiling porridge in. Butler. 

pgR-Ri’Oby n. [L.1 {Med.) Scurf or scall in 
the head; scald-head. DungUson. 


p 6 r'R 1N-^?R, n. 1. A vessel or howl in which 
porridge, bfoth, milk, &c., are eaten. Bacon. 
2. A kind of head-dress. [Ludicrous.] Shak. 


PORT, 71. [L. portuSf a harbor, porta, a gate ; 
porto, to carry ; It. porto, a harbor, portay a 
gate; Sp.owerio, a harbor, puerta, a gate; Fr. 
party a harhor, portCy a gate. — A. S. ^rt, a har- 
bor, a gate ; Ger. pforte, a gate ; Han,, Sw., 
^ Icel. port. — W. porth^ 

1. A place or station for ships to ride at an- 
chor ; a harbor ; a haven. Shak. 


A weather-beaten vessel holds 
Gladly thejport. 


Milton. 


2. A place for the lading and unlading of the 
cargoes of vessels, and the collection of duties 
or customs on impoits and exports. Burrill, 

3. A gate, “ The city ports." [r.] Shak. 


From tbeSr Ivory port the cherubim 

Forth issued. MiUon. 


4. {Naut.) An embrasure or hole in the side 
of a vessel, through which a cannon is pointed ; 
a port-hole : — the left side of a ship ; larboard. 
** The ship heels to port." Mar, 


5. Carriage ; bearing ; mien ; demeanor. “ His 

stately port." Fairfax. 

Their yort was more than human, as they stood. MiUon* 

6. t State; attendance. 

Thou Shalt be master, Francis, in my stead. 

Keep house, and port, and servants, os I should. Shah, 

7. The Ottoman court ; the Porte. Shaw* 

8. A red wine exported from Oporto. Prior* 

Port of the voice, {Jtfus.) the faculty or the habit of 

making the shakes, passages, and diminutions, in 

I which the beauty of a song or piece of music con- 
sists, Land, Eney. 

PORT, V* a* \Jj. porto % It. poriarei S]^.portar; 
Fr. porter* — W. porthi,] 

1. fTo bear; to carry; to convey. Milton* 

They are easily ported by boat into other shires. FiMer. 

2. {Navt.) To turn or put to port or larboard. 

“ To port the heha.*' Dana* 

POR'TA, n. [L., a gate,] {Anat.) The part of 
the liver where its vessels enter as by a gate : — 
the vulva. Du?iglison. 

POR-TA-ElL^l-TY, 7?. The quality of being port- 
able ; portablehess. Ec. Rev, 

PORT'A-BLE, a. [L. portabilis ; It. portahile ; Sp, 
poTitatil’y 'Ey. portable,] 

1. That may be carried or transported. 

ahle commodities.” Locke. 

2. Manageable by the hand. Johnson, 

8. That may be borne or suffered ; supporta- 
ble ; endurable. ** How light and portable my 
pains seem ! ” Shak. 

4. t That may carry or transport ; navigable. 

Any portable river.” Hackluyt* 

P0RT'A-BLE-N£SS, n. The quality of being port- 
able ;* portability. Jminson. 

PORT'-AD'MI-RAL, n. (iVme^.) The officer hav- 
ing charge of a naval port, and the vessels of 
war resorting thither. Simmonds. 

PORT'A<f^E, n. [Fr.] 1. The act of carrying; 
carriage ; transportation. Todd, 

2. Burden, as of*a vessel. Mackluyt, 

3. The price of transportation. Fell. 

4. Sailors’ wages in port : — also the amount 

of a sailor’s wages for a voyage. Simmonds. 

5. f A port-hole. Shak. 

6. A carrying-place round waterfalls or rap- 

ids, or from one navigable river, or water, to 
another. Qu. Rev. 

POR'TAL, n, [lt.porteUa', Sp.poHal; Fr.jpo?- 
tail.y 

1. A gate or gateway ; an entrance. 

King Rlchaid doth appear 
As doth the blushing, discontented sun 
From out the fiery portal of the east. Shak. 

2 . {Arch.] The arch over a door or gateway : 

— the framework of a gateway : — a lesser gate 
where there are two gates of different dimen- 
sions. Britton* 

3. t A prayer-book; a portass. Nares. 

tORT'AL, a. (Anat.) Pertaining to the porta of 
the liver. “ Portal system.” DungUson.. 

jjSf “ By extension the term has been applied to an 
analogous system of vessels in the kldiiey.”i>KTigZt8en. 

fPORT'ANCE, n. Carriage; mien; port; de- 
meanor Spenser. 

t POR'TAfc3S, n. A prayer book ; a breviary ; — also 
written poitesse, portise, end porthose. Chamer* 

POR'TATE, a* {Her.) Noting a cross placed 
athwart, as if borne on a man’s shoulders.87wari. 

t pORT'A-TIvE, a. [Fr. portatif*] Portable. 
“ Portative houses, or tents.” Gedde. 

P6 rT'— BAR, n. {Nazd.) The bar of a harbor : — 
a boom made of strong beams connected by 
chains : -^a gun-port bar. Butm 


f PORT-CAN'NON, n. An ornament for the 
knees, resembfing stiff top-boots. Budibras. 

pOrt'-.CHAR<J^-^J§, n* pi. Charges to which a 
vessel or its cargo is subjected in a harbor, for 
wharfage, <Sic. CrM* 

f-PORT’CLUSE, 71. Portcul- 
lis. Johnson. 

P6RT'— CRAY-ON, 71. A case 
for holding a crayon. 

FeUrhoU. Portrcrayon, 
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P()trr-cirL'LTS, n, [Fr.^^or^e, a gate, and coulisse^ 
.1 groove, a slide; cottier, to 
dow, to slip.] 

1 . A frauie-Avork consisting 
ot tiinliers crossing each other 
in the form of a hanow, and 
pointed with iron, hung m ©ir V 
grooves within the chief gate- Portcullis, 
way of a fortress or town," and let down to stop 
passage, in case of assault or surprise, when 
there is not time to shut the gate. Britton, 

2. An ancient English coin with the figure of 

a portcullis on the reverse. Pinkerton, 

PORT-cOl'LIS, i\ a. To bar; to shut Shak, 

PORT-CUL'LISED (-Ij'st), a. Having a portcullis. 
“ Poi'tculhiied gate.” Bhemione* 

PORTE, n. [Fr. poi'te, a gate.] The Turkh'h 
couit or government, so called from the gate 
of the sultan’s palace, where justice was ad- 
ministered ; — termed Sublime Porte, Brande, 

t PORT'JPD, a. Having gates. B. Jomon. 

PORTE-FJSUJLLE (l^oitTul'y?), n, [Fr.] 1. A 

poitfolio; d case for holding papers, diawings, 
&c. Simmonds, 

2. The office or department of a minister of 
state. Boiste. 

P ORTE n, [Fr.] A kind of leath- 
ern purse I'or the pocket. Simmonds, 

P^R-TEND', V. a, [L. portendo; protendo, to 
stretch forth ; pro, forward, and tendo, to 
stretch.] [i. pottTBN-UED ; ^jp, poutendino, 

POUTBNDEI).] 

1. To foreshow ; to foretoken ; to forbodc ; 
to presage. “ Portended calamities.” Hooker. 

A moist and a cool summer jjo? iauleth a hard ■winter. Bacon. 

2. To stretch forward. Idomeneus’s por^ 

tended steel.” [r.] Pope, 

Syn. — See Augur, Foretell. 

t POR-TEN'SIQN, n. Act of foreshowing, Browne, 

POR-t£NT', n. [L. portentum \ It. iSf Sp. portent- 
#0.] An omen of ill ; an ill-boding* prodigy. 

A strange /jor^ent and prodigicma token from heaven. J,Fox, | 

t PQR-TJ&N'TJVE, a. Portentous. Browne. 

PQR-TfixN'TOUS, a. [L. portentosus ; It. ^ Sp. 
portetitoso ; Fr. portenteux.] 

1. Foretokening ill ; ill-boding ; ominous. 

This portentou'i figure 

Comes ormed through our ■watch, so like tho king 

That wua. Shak. 

2. Wonderful, in an ill sense; monstrous; 
prodigious. PoHcnt,ous animals.” South, 

PpR-TEN'TonS-LY, ctd. In a portentous man- 
ner ; ominously. * Clarke. 

POR^TgR, 91. Iti,p07‘titor', pottOf to curry; It, 
portaiore; Sp.portador; Fr, pot^tem\ por- 
thor,] 

1. A person who carries burdens for hire ; a 

carrier. lloioeU. 

2. [It. portiero, from L. porta, a gate ; Sp. 

poiiie} 0 ; Fr. pQrtier,^ One who has charge of a 
gate or door ; a door-keeper, Shak, 

3. An ancient English officer who bore a rod 

before justices, Bouvier, 

4. A fermented malt liquor, distinguisheil 

from ale or beer by its darker color, which arises 
firora an incipient charring of the malt, and the 
introduction of burned sugar; — first made in 
1722. Brande. 

POR'TjpR-A^E, n. The pay, or the business, of a 
porter. Simmonds. 

F6R'T^!R-LY, a. Like a porter ; coarse ; vulgar. 
poHerly language of swearing.” Bray, 

n. The lodge or tenement I 
occupied by a porter. IJeywood, 

4Srlt was tho usual place of summary punwli- 
ment for ilio servants and dependants of the great, 
while tliey claimed and oxercieed the i»rivilege t»f in- 
flicting corporal piinislinient. JVhrer. 

fPOR^TFifiSE (j)5rii^s), ». A breviary. Spmser, 

FORT'-FIkb, n. {Gtmmry.) A paper tube filled 
with saltpetre, sidphur, and mealed 'powder, 
used instead of a slow^matoh to discharge ord- 
nance. Siocqaeler. 

P0ET-P0^Ll-6y or p6RT-F6t/I 0 (-yd), n . ; pi. 

on(ifemUe\ porter {h,pm6), 

? aleaf.] A case, 


of the size and form of a large book, to keep 
loose papers or prints in. 'J'odd, 

PORT-tJEAVE, n, [P'r. to carry, and W. 

ffUtif, sword.] A sword-bearer. Mnsworth, 

-f- PoRT'GRAVE, } g, port, a harbnr, and 

t PuRT'GREVE, ) gerefa, a reeve, a hailitf.] 
{Laic,) The principal magistrate of a port town ; 
a portieeve. Spelinan, 

PORT'— HOLE, n. {Xemt,) An embrasure oi hole 
in the side of a vessel, for pointing a cannon 
through ; a port. Dana, 

PORT'-HOOK (-hfik), n, {Xant.) A hook in the 
side of a vessel to which the hinges of a port-lid 
are hooked. Mar, Diet, 

p6r'TI-CO [p5r'te-k6, P. Ja. K, Sm. R, C, JVr, 
jrb. ; pur'to-ko, 6*. IF. J. P.], m. ; pi. por'ti-co?. 
[L. poftirus', porta, a gate; It. <5f Sp. ; 

Fr. porttpee.] {A)Wi.) 

1. A walk covered with a roof, supported by 
columns, at least on one side; a place for walk- 
ing under shelter, IV. Smith. 

5 l 08 t Gicclan towp« ha«l Tnrtewpflpnt iio^icos. . . In the 


public /tort ICC of n 
.inti very extcubiv. 
transacted. 


I ediiigly numerous 
was occiisionally 
jr. Stnitfi. 


PORTFOLIOS. [Fr.; 

to carry, nnd fetd 


A covered space, appendage, er 
surrounded by columns, at the t^'uar «• •>' a 
building. Braude. 

Syn. — See Porch. 

f POR'TBCtfS, n. [L.] A portico. B.Jonson, 

t POR'TfN-GAL, n, {Geog.) Portugal . — a Poi t- 
ugiiese. Fanshaw. Byron, 

POU'TJN-GAL, a, {Geog.) Pertaining to Portu- 
gal 01 to its inhabitants ; Poituguese. Fanshaw, 

PORTION (iiGi'-Imn'l, n. [L. portio ; It. porzione ; 
Sp. poieioii , Fi . poiiton.'] 

1. Apait; piece, shaic; dhision. 

These great portions oi fiagments fell into the abyss. Rwrnef. 

2. A part assigned ; an allotment ; a dividend. 

Hero ’8 their pi ison ordamed and jiortioti sot. Milton. 

I will divide him a portion with the gi cut. Mt. liii. 12 . 

3. (Law.) The paxt of a parent’s estate, or of 
the estate of one standing in the place of a 
paiciit, which is given to a child. Boitrier, 

4. A wife’s fortune. Shak. 

Syn. — SCO Part. 

PORTION, V, a. [i, PORTIONED ; pp, portion- 
INTf, PORTIONED.] 

1. To divide ; to parcel. 

And portion to his tiibe« the wide domain. Pope, 

2. To endow with a fortune nr inlioritaiico. 

D.’*' ,0^*0 -1 n-,'- oniliaim lilcssi'd, 

'J ' ■ >« 'i: 'm., <*. It I I. vluirvbt. Pope. 

POR'TION-BR, «. One who portions or divides. 

POR'TlON-tffT, n, [Fr. j)ortioniste.'\ 

1. In Merton College, O.vforct University, 
Eng., a student who has a certain academical 
allowance or portion ; a postmaster. Wood, 

2. The ineninhent of a benefice that has more 

rectors or vicars than one. Smart. 

POR'TrON-LESS, a. Destitute of a portion. 

POrt'LAND-KTOnb, n, ( Geol.) A granular limp- 
stone, of the upper part of the oOlite formation, 
aboimdii^ in the island of Portland, uium the 
const of Dorsetshire, Kiig, It i« much used for 
building. Brandv. 

p5rt'I.,Ast, w. A gunwale; aportoise, Mnr.Diet, 

PORT'— LTd, n, {Naut.) The lid or little door 
which doses a port-hole. Mur, Diet. 

PdRT^Ll-Nfc8S,n. The state of being portly ; cor., 
pulenco ; dignity of mien arising from l.irgi.-nc*ss 
of pensou. Spenser. 

PORT'LY, a. 1, Grand of nuen ; stately. 

A portlif {Uinri‘. ninl fromllv to ih«* difflit, 

III* wH*i»u*d ft son of An ik hu Iim Prytlsn. 

2. Bulky ; swelling ; corpulent ; stout, Shak. 

pOrT'MAN, n. An inhabitant or burgees of a 
port-town, or of one of the EngUsh Cinque 
Torts. Phillips, Itailry , , 

p6rt-MAN'TEAIJ ( pdrt-niKn'td), ; pi. Fr. portk- \ 
MAPfTKAVX; Kng. P6RT'»lXN TBAUft(-Wz). ^Fr, f 


TORT'mAN-TLE, n. A portmanteau. 

“ Tins seems to be the old English oithogra- 
phy.” Carres Craven Dialect, — Purtmantle is coun- 
tenanced by the Dictionaries of Railoy, IJ3 che, Ash, 
and Maitin, and somewhat also by vulgar, though 
not by good, use. 

PORT'MOTE, n. [A. S. port, a port, and moi, ge- 
mot, an assembly.] A court held in a poit-tov\n, 
and sometimes in an inland town. Coice/l. 

POR'TOIfepE, n. {Xaut.) The gunwale. Mar. Diet. 

Tlio yaids are a portaise when they rest on 
the gunwale.” Dana. 

POR'TOR, n. {Min.) A kind of marble ha\ing 
deep jellow veins. Simmonds. 

POR'TRAIT (por'tiut), n. [Old Fr.portraiet ; Fr. 
portrait ; portraire, to poitray — See Poiitra\ ] 
A picture oi representation of a person or of a 
face ; a picture drawn from life ; a likeness. 

In poitinifs, the graeo. and, we may add, the likonofis, 
consists more in taking the geiicial air than in oliM'iving the 
exact similitude ol cvli^ ie.itui c. Hir J. ItrifuoltJs. 

t POR'TRAIT, v. a. To poitray ; to draw. Spenser. 

POR'TRAIT-PAINT'^R, n. A painter of por- 
traits. ' TweddalL 

POR'TRAIT-PAINT'ING, n. The art or the pinc- 
tice of painting poitiaitvS, Boswell, 

POR'TRAI-TI’URE, n. [Fr.] 1. A painted resem- 
blance; a portrait. “ The poitiadine of a per- 
fect orator.” Baker. 

2. Portrait-painting, [r.] Walpole, 

t roR'TRAl-TURE,?:. a. To portray. SJmfUshury, 

POR-TRAV' (psr-tra'), v.a. \Fy, party ni re, fiom 
li. 2 n'Otraho, to draw or bring mil.] [/. 1 * 011 - 
TKAYIU) ; rOKTRATINO, rORTR VYEIi.) 

1, To describe by picture; to paint; to delin- 
eate ; to depict; to draw; to sketch; to rep- 
resent. 

Our Plucnix (lupcn was there poi'h ayvd too bi ight. /h 

2. To adorn with pictures. 

Khxdds 

Various with boabtful argument porti aj/cd. Milton. 

POR-TRAV'AL, n, Tho act of poitxaying; ropro- 
sciitatiou. MuntMy Mag, 

Poit-TRAY'jpR, n. One who poitiays. Richardson, 

PORT' REEVE, n, [A. S. port, a port, and gerefa, 
a reeve, ,i bailifi’.] {Old Fng. Lnw^) The chief 
ofiicer of a port-town ; a portgreve. IVmion. 

P6R'TRlfiii=5S, A female porter. Milton. 

PC)RT'-r 6PB, ?t,. (.Vrri^if.) A rope lashed to the 
inner ling of a port-lid, to draw it up. Bttrn, 


p&rte-manteau ; mrter, to carry, anS mantmu, a 
cloak, a mantler] A case or bag for carrying 
clothes and other things necessary in tmveF | f FGkB, n 
ling; avalise. I 


PORT'Rl^EE, 7?. An instnimcnt which regul.itcs 
the motion of a rule in a machine. Morse, 

fPORT'-SALE, 71. A public sale of goods to the 
highest bidder ; an auetion. liLiishafP. 

‘ P>« called becauHo they took place in portH.”* 
Boui ler. 

I’ORT'NU-KKN, 91. [Law.) The suburbs of a city 
or any place wdthin its juriwlietion. Wkishath, 

raRT'-TOLr4, //. {Law.) Money paid for the 
privil(‘ge of bringing gooVls into a port. Bourier, 

P6RT'-To\Vn, n, A town where there* is ;i port, 

POllT'r-GirE^E, a, {Geog.) JRcluting to Portugal* 

Pulvr'b-tilJKSK, n, sing, Ik j)l, A native, or tho 
natives, of Tortugiil. Lurdner, 

POR- TIULA ' C4, 71, f L. 2 >ortttlaea ; porta, to car*, 
ry, and he, milk*! {iht.) A g<'nus of polypeta- 
louK, exogenous plants ; purslain* fC9ig, (yr. 

PoRT'-VVAR-DEN, n. An officer in a port whose 
business it is to inspect the stowage aud eon- 
ditiou of merehandise on board of ships whilo 
in process of delivery, and, in event of damage, 
to note its extent and cause, to giu* testimony 
in respect to it when requested, and to servo as 
arbitrator between alap-imister, consignee, and 
underwriter. Souk. 

PfVttT'-.-wrNE, n- A red wine from Oporto ; port, 

t TUR'WltJ-tJIiEl ^br'wTfg-gl), n, A tat^ole J a 
polliwig. — See roLLUvm, IfromM, 

p 6'UY «. Having pores; porous. Dryden, 


PG^B, »* [A. R. gepone,’] A cold tii the head, 

neeontpsnied with discharge of mucuh, Plmneer, 
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PO^E (pSz), V. a, [Jj^ponotpostd, to put or ptacc ; 
It. posare ; Sp. pusar ; Fr. poser-j to put or place, 
to state, to put, as a question. — W. pomOi to 
pose.] [t* POSED ; pp. POSING, POSED.] 

1. To put to a stand or stop j to puzzle. 

“Learning was posed*' lierbert. 

Then by what name the unwelcome guest to call 

Was long a queatioa, aud it jJO’Hid them all. Crabbe. 

2. To embarrass or perplex with quostions ; 
She . . . posed him. and sifted him,** Bacon, 

PO^i; (ps-za'), n. placed,] (Her.) Notmg 

a lion, horse, or other beast, standing still, with 
all his feet on the ground W right. 

P6§'5R, n. One who, or that which, poses. Bacon, 
P6§'ir7G, p, a. Puzzling ; perplexing ; confound- 
ing. 

P6§'{NG-Lr, ad. In a posing manner. Clarke, 
Pu§'{T-|jlD,a. [L.poraOj-postiMS, to place.] Placed; 

put ; set. Hale, 

PO-§l*^TION (p 9 -zish'uin), n, [L. positio ; pom, 

f * ositiis, to place ; It. posiziohe ; Sp. posidon ; 
'r. pontion.] 

1. The state of being planed, op of having 
place ; situation ; station. “ The position of 
mountains.** Temple, 

Place ou rselves in such a position towards the object, or 
pl.u‘e Che o'> - ■* i” -.'•h . ? our ^'c, as may 

pn-e U'« the c' i . . ..■!».< ■ s i: ' - admorGut^io<!i- 

ttoju. ei'l\ 'I » • 'e iiji i ■ ' ■I''' - Ifatti. 

2. Principle or proposition laid down. 

Let not the proof of any r positions 

whieh follow, but always on r ■ ' * ■'( ' l' i « ‘l.» »* fVatts, 

3. The advancing or advancement of a princi- 
ple. Browne, 

4. (Pros.) The state of a vowel placed before 
two consonants, as the first o in pompous, or be- 
fore a double consonant as the a in axle. Johmo^i. 

5. (Arith.) A method of solving a problem 
by one or two suppositions; — also called false j 
positton, false supposition, rule of faUe, and 
rule of trial and error, Davies ^ Peck, Braude, \ 
AarrU of position, (At,tron.) the angle which the line 
between two stars malces with any lived line, usually 
with a circle of declination. J^ichol, — Simple position, 
(Antti,) tlio method of solving problems in which the 
result obtained is to the result given as the assumed 
number to the required number. — Double position, the 
method of solving problems by assuming two nura- 
beis and working with each as though it were the 
tiue answer. Miot, 

Syix.— See Circumstance. 

PO-^P'TION-AL (po-zlsh^un-al), a. Relating to 
position*, [it.] * Browne, Edwards, 

pC^'l-TIVE (p5z'9-tiv), «. [L. posltiuiis; It. § 

Sp positivo ; Fr. positif.] 

1. Laid down ; express ; direct ; explicit ; une- 
quivocal; not implied. ** Positive words.” Bacon. 

2. Absolute ; retil ; true ; actual ; existing in 
fact; not negative. A. positive ^ood,” Bacon, 

3. Confident ; assured ; certain ; not doubtful. 
“ He was positive as to the fact.** Johnson* 

4. Over-confident; dogmitic; obstinate; per- 
emptory ; stubborn in opinion. 

Some positive, pcrsiatiug fop* we know, 

That, if once wrong, must needs bo always so. Fope. 

5. Having power to act directly, “ A positive 
voice [in legislation].’* Swift, 

Posttioe decree, (Oram.) the simple form of an ad- 
jective, or the first degree of any quality expressed by 
an adjective ; as, “ good,*'* “ strong.** — Positive elec- 
trtciUj, according to Ur. Franklin’s theory, the elec- 
tricity of a body above its natural quantity. —Fowtioe 
lata. {See Law. — Positive qaantity, Utlgebra.')z. quan- 
tity affected by the sign pins [4-1,* an amrmative 
quantity. — Positive sign, the sign plus [-f-]. 

PO^'I-tIve, n. 1. That which is capable of being 
affirmed; reality. South. 

2. That which settles by absolute appoint- 
xjaent. Waterland, 

3. (Gram.) A word that affirms or denies ex- 
istence. Craig. 

POs’I-tIve-LY, ad. In a positive manner ; ab- 
solutely : — really ; actually ; not negatively : — 
certainly ; indubitably ; assuredly : — peremp- 
torily ; in strong terms ; dogmatically. 

p6s' 1-TI VE-NlSSS, n. L The state of being posi- 
tive; aotualness; reality, Norris, 

2, Confidence ; assurance ; peremptoriness. 

P6s'1-T{V-IsM, n, 1, Positiveness. N. Brit, Rev, 
2, The testimony of the senses considered as 
the principle of all certitude. Morell, 


iS-0-L0<|r'lC, ) Pertaining to posology. 

)S g-Loy'l-GAL, 5 Wright, 


3. The positive philosophy, or the system of 
philosophy, taught by M. Au^ste Comte. 

This IS the mission of positivism, to geiierahze science and 
to Si steinatizti sociahti , in other words, it aims at creating a 
philuaopti V ot the acieuceii, as a baiiis tor a uew social taitu. 

G. U. Leu.es. 

p 6§'1-TI V-iST, n. A believer in positivism. 67i.6>6. 
p6§-|-TIV'{-I’V, n, Positiveuess. [it.] Watts, 
tP<j§'l-TUKE, rt. Position; posture. Bramhall. 

PO^'NgT, n, {Vi" , posned,] A little basin, skillet, 
or sauce-pun. Bacon. 

p6s-o- 

POS 

PO-SOL'O-gY, u. [Gr. irdiroj, how much, and Xuyos, 
a discourse* ; Ex. posologie.] (J/erf.) That part 
of medicine which relates to the doses or quan- 
tities in which medicines should be udmmis- 
tered. Dunglison, 

POS'PQ-LITE, 71, A kind of militia in Poland, 
consisting of the gentry, who, in case of inva- 
sion, are summoned to arms ior the defence of 
the country. Ed, Eficg. 

POSS, V. a. To dash ; to splash. [Local.] Brockett. 

POS'SE, n. [L., to be able.} 

1. Possibility. — See In posse. Fleming. 

2. (Law.) A posse-comitatus. Locke, 

POS 'SE-COM-J- tA ' TUS, 7i, [Law L., potcer of 

the county, from L. possum, posse, to be able, 
and Law L. cornitatus, a county, from L. conies, 
C 07 mtis, a count.] (Laic.) The whole male 
population of a couni^ above the age of fifteen 
years, -which a sheriff may summon to^ his as- 
sistance in certain cases, as to aid him in keep- 
ing the peace, in arresting felons, <S:c. Bxtrnll. 

PQ§-§fiSS' (poz-zSs'l [poz-zes*, S. IF. P. J. F. Ja. 
/ it. Sm.R. G. IVr.i pos-s6s*,ir6.],t\ a. [L. yjos- 
sideo, possessus ; po, an inseparable prep,, de- 
^ noting power or possession, and sedeo, to sit ; 
It. possedere ; Sp. poseer ; Fr. possMer.} [z. pos- 
sessed ; pp, possessing, possessed.! 

1, To have as an o^vner ; to have the owner- 
ship of 5 to be the real owner, master, or pro- 
prietor of ; to own. 

I give tithe* of all that I possess. ZvLe xvai. 12. 

2. To have ; to hold ; to occupy. 

Neither said any of them that ought of the things which 

hi* 


tPO§-§fis'SlQN.Jg;R, n, A possessor. Sidfwy, 

PO§-§ES'SIVE, a. [L. ; It, possessive ; 

bp. posesivo ; Fr. possess f.] 

1. Relating to, or having, possession. Harthi, 

2. (Grain.) Noting a case of nouns and pro- 

nouns which expresses possession, answ’eriiig to 
the genitive in Latin. Lowth, 

PQ§-§Ea^S{VE, n, A pronoun denoting posses- 
sion. Ash. 

! PQ^-^JaS'SlVE-LY, ffif. In a possessive manner. 

PO§-§ESS'OR, n, [L.] One who possesses ; an 
owner; an occupant; a proprietor. Possess 
ora of lands or houses.** Acts iv. 34. 

Syn . — Possessor is one who has actual possession 
of a thing , owner or pr^rietur, one who has a legal 
title to It, or to whom it belongs, though it may not 
be in ins actual pos&ession ; master, one who has the 
control of it. 


he posseimd was his own? but tliey I 


L all things common, 
Acts iv. 82. 


3. To seize ; to take possession of ; to obtain. 

The English marched towards the River Eskc, intending 

to 2J0S4«ess a hill called XJnder-Eske. llaywwu. 

4. To get possession or command of ; to be 
master of; — commonly followed by of. 

Wo possessed ourselves of the kingdom of Naples. Addison. 

6. To make master of in point of knowledge ; 
to inform precisely. 

Possess uBy possess usj tell us something of him. Sfictk, 

6. To have influence over, as a spirit. 

Those which were possessed with devils. Matt, iv. 24. 

To be possessed, to 1)6 under some influence, as of a 
spirit. ** The man is possessed.** Swift. 

Syn. —See Have, Hold. 

PQ§-§i5S'SIQN (pqz-z8sh'vn), n. [L. possessio ; It. 
possessions ; Bp. posesiwi ; Fr. posse$sio7i.} . 

1. The state of possessing or owning; owner- 
ship : — occupation; occupancy; retention. 

He [Isaac] had possemon of fiooks, wedpossemon of herds, 
and great store of servants. Gc». xxvi. 14. 

jq^In law, possession is defined as the state of 
having a corporeal tiling in one’s hands or power, or 
under one’s control ; or, the detention or enjoyment 
of a thingwhich a man holds or exorcises by himself, 
or by another who keeps or exercises it in his name. 
In the common law possession has always been con- 
fined in its application to goods or chattels; seiun 
being tlio term invariably used to denote the po8se8sto7i 
of a freehold estate. Boumer. Barrill, 

2. Any thing possessed; property; estate. 
** He had great possessiotis,” Matt. xix. 22. 

3. Madness caused by the internal operation, 

of an unclean spirit; the state of being pos- 
sessed by a demon or spirit. Johnson. 

4. (Intenial Law.) A country held by no 

other title than mere conquest, Bouvier, 

Syn. — See Occupation. 

tPQ§-§fis'SigN, V , a . To invest with posses- 
sions, or property, Carew, 

POS-SfiS'SIQN-i\-Ky,a, Relating to, or implying, 
possession. Blomefeld, 


PQ§-§ES'SO-RY, orPO§'§5S-Sg-RY [poz-zSs'sur-?, 
J. it. Sm. Hi IVr. TI b. ; p5z'zfs-*sur-e, jS. W. P. 
E. F.Ja.}, a, \L, possessoHits It, possesso7*io 
Sp. 2Wbesorio ; Fr. possessoire.'\ 

1. Having possession. “The 
lord.*' 


Howeli 

2. Pertaining to possession. ** A, possessory 
feeling in the heart.** Chalmers, 

Possessory action^ (Law.) an action in which the 
right of possession is contested. Blackstons, 

POs'S^IT, n. \L.posca, a drink composed of vin- 
egar and water. Johnson. — From L. potio, a 
drink. Minskeu. — From Fr. poser, to place, to 
settle. Ski7mer. — W. poset.)^ Milk curdled with 
wine or other liquor. Shak, 

t PuS'SJpT, V , a. To curdle, as milk with acids ; 
to turn. Shak, 

POS-SI-bIl'1-TY, [L, possibilitas j It, possibi- 
Utci ; Sp. posiCi lidad ; Fr. possihiliU,} 

1. State of being possible ; power of being 
or of happening. “ Possibility of error.** Hooker, 

A bare postibthti/ thnt a thing may be or not be is no just 
cause oi doubting -wlicthor a thing be oi not. TiUoibon, 

2. Any thing that is possible. “ Possibilities 

are as infinite as God’s power.** South, 

3. (Law.) An event or thing which may or 

may not happen ; a contingency, Whishaw, 

pOs'S{-BLE (pbs'se-bl), a, [L, possibiUsi posse, 
to be able ; potis, ablc^ ana esse, to be ; It. pos- 
sihih ; Sp. posibh ; Fr. possible,'] That may 
exist, be, or be done ; not contrary to the nature 
of things; practicable; feasible. 

within doors fv 


He must not stay wiL.„_ 

full upon liiin. for that is pomible ', _ 


IT. hoT'cp 

^ . . . . 'I h. CO < I I I - ' le 

next man that meets him shoub. 1 .i I i n i t.. .r i- s'l'O 
possible. WilUns, 

Firm we subsist, "but iwssibh to swerve. Milton, 

Syn. — Somethings arc possible which cannot be 
called practicable ; but every thing that is practicable 
mubt, in Its nature, be possible. The possible depends 
on the power of the agent ; the practicabU, on circum- 
stances. “ With God all things are possible,** A 
practicable scheme. Possible is opposed to impossiJblc\ 
practicable to impracticable i practical to speculative 
or theoretical, ** Possible relates sometimes to con- 
tingency, sometimes to power or liberty, and these 
senses arc frequently confounded. In the first sense, 
we say, e.g., * Jtifi possible, this patient may recover,’ 
not moaning that it depends on his choice, but that 
wo are not sure whether the event will not be such. 
In the other sense, it is possible to the best man to vio- 
late every rule of morality, since, if it were out of his 
power to act so if he chose it, there would be no moral 
goodness in the case, though wo are quite sure that 
such never will be his choice.” Whatebj. 

P6s'SI-BLY, ad, 1. By any power really existing. 
“Can 'wdijossihly his love desert.** Milton, 
2. Without impewsibility or absurdity; per- 
haps; perchance. 

p5s'SUM, n, A colloqui-al contraction for opos- 
stmt, [S. and W. portion of the U. S,} Bartlett, 
To plaij possum, to practise deception, in the man- 
ner of the opossum, who pretends to bo dead when he 
is attacked by a dog. Bartlett. 

POST, «. [L. posits ; pono, poaitus, to place ; It. 
posta ; Sp, posts ; Fr. poteau, — A. S- ^ But. 
post ; Ger. pfosten ; Ban., Sw., ^ W. post,] 

1. A piece of timber or of stone fixed or set 
upright ; a pillar ; a column ; a support. 

The two side poM» and upper pose of the house. Mvs. sdU. f. 

Fir-tree^, evim'sses. aud eodnrs being, by a kind of natuml 
riiror, inflcMble downwards, are thereby Attest fbr or 

pniars, Wmon, 

2. [It. posto, poffta ; Sp. posta ; Fr, posts,] A 
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military station ; a place where a soldier or a 
number of troops are stationed ; position ; seat. 

What stalking ghost 

Commands the guard, what sentries keep the DryiUn. 


To gn.ird this he cues, that art employ , 
And here detain the scattered youth of iroy. 


l*ope. 


3. Office; emiiloynient ; place; ssituation ; 
station Posts of profit or of trust.*’ Pope, 

TTpon the accession of Charles, he [Imgo] was continued 
in lus po»U under both king and iiueen. « alpolt, 

4. One who conies and goes between station 
and station, or at stated times ; a messenger; 
paiticulurly, a public letter-carrier. “ My days 
are swifter than a postJ^* 

The went with the letters from the king kw 
princes throughout all Israel. - o”* 

6. Speed ; haste ; hurry. 

The mayor towards Guildhall hies him in alliJO.sf. Sfiak* 

6. A European continental itinerary measure, 
generally calculated in France and Germany at 
t^YO leagues, but in Italy at two miles. Smmonrfs. 

7. A kind of letter-paper. IVriffht, 

To ride or travel poet, to ride or travel as a post ; to 

ride or travel expeditiously or swiftly, Dryden, 

various are the senses in which the 
word post IS employed! — ^mst-office, poat-haste ; a 
post standing in tUo ground ; a military jjoot , an offi- 
cial post ; to post a lodger. Might one not at first pre- 
sume it iinpobsihle to bring all these uses of post to a 
common centre .** Vet, indeed, when once on the right 
track, nothing is easier. Post is the Latin pasitus^ that 
wliicb, IS placed ; the piece of timber is phiced in the 
ground, and so a post ; a military station is a post, for 
a man is placed in it, and must not quit it without 
orders ; to travel post is to have certain relays of lior&os 
placed at intervals, so tliat on the road no delay may 
occur; the post-otVice is that vvliicli avails itself of 
this inode of coiniimnicaiioii ; to post a ledger is to 
place or register its several items.’* Trciieh, 

Qyji. See Situation. 

POST, a , 1. Used in travelling tmiekly or from 
station to station, as horses or chaises. 

2. t [Fr. aposter , to suborn.] Suborned. 

Sandys, 

POST, V , a , Lf. rosTEi) ; pp , posting, posted.] 

1. To place ; to put ; to set ; to fix ; to station. 

The conscious pneut, who was euboi ned before, 

Stood ready posted at the postci u dooi . Mfryden, 

He sent forth scouts to rcconnoitro the enemy, . . . and 
posted himself to the best advan tnge. Jortm. 

2. To fix on a post, as a notice or an adver- 
tisement ; to placard. 

Those pretences to rnfalllble cures which wo daily sec 
posted lu every corner of the streets. ^utn, 

3. To fix the name of on n post ; to advertise, 

with opprobrious mention. On iiain of being 
posted,** Gramnlle, 

4. {Book-keeping.) To transfer into the led- 

ger, as from the journal ; as, “ To post an ac- 
count : — to transfer the accounts of into the 
ledger. “You have not posted your books these 
ten years.** Arbuthnot* 

•f To post off, to put off; to send away. Shaft, 

POST, V. n. To travel with post-horses ; to travel 
with speed, 

I poifted night and day to meet you. Shak. 

POST, ad. Hastily or swiftly, as a post. 

Sent from Media jwst to Egypt, Milton, 

POST. A Latin adverb and preposition, hignifying 
after, behind, svbseguent, since, which en- 
ters into the composition of many English words. 

POST'jV-BLE, a. That may be posted. Movntagu, 

P6ST^-Aot, n. An after-act ; an act done after- 
wards. JiurrilL 

POST'A<5fB, n. An official charge for the trans- 
mission of letters, or other mailable matter, in 
the mail. Dryden. 

FoST'A^B-STAmp, n. An adhesive govern- 
ment stamp of different values, for affixing to 
letters to pay the postal charge. iiiimimnds, 

POSTAL, ot. [Fr.] Fertaining to the post, post- 
office, or mails. London. Times. 

pOST'-ANO-PAtE*, n. An old game at cards, 
playeif with three cards each. B. Jomon> 

POST'-BAg, n. A mail-bag. Simmonds, 

PUST^-BtLL, n, A post-office way-bill placed in 
the mail-bag, or given in charge of the guard or 
driver. Bimmonds, 

poST'-Bd1?‘, n. A boy who rides as post, or 
drives a post .chaise. Tatler. 


POST'-CAP-TAIN, n. A common, unofficial title 
given to a captain of the royal navy, to distin- 
guish him fioiii a commander, who is often 
staled, by courtesy, sl captain, Himmonds. 

P0ST'-CHA1§E (po^t'&hdz), n, A carnage, usu- 
ally with four wheels, for travelling with post- 
horses ; a stage-coach. Gray, 

POST'— COACH, n, A post-chaise. Bostoell. 

POST'DATE, V, a, \Ja.po&t, after, and Eng. date^ 
h. POSTDATED ; pp. POSTDATING, POSTDATED.] 
To date later than the real time. Donne. 

POST'-DATE, n, A date put to a bill of exchange 
later than the time at which it is drawn. Crabb. 

POST'-DAV, n. A day on which the mail arrives 
or departs. Johnson. 

POST Jli RM, lit., after the day.] {Late.) The 
return of a writ after the day assigned : — also 
a fee paid in such a case. Cowell, 

POST-Dl-LU'Vl-AL, a. After the flood ; post- 
diluvian. Smart. 

POST-LI-LU'Vr-AN, a. [L. post, after, and dilu- 
vtvm, a flood.]* After the deluge or flood in 
IJToah’s time. Woodward. 

POST-Dt-LU'VI-AN, n. A person living since the 
deluge. ‘ Greta. 

POST-U|S-SEt§ '5R, n. One who disseises a sec- 
ond time. Clarke. 

P0ST-D|S-SEI'§1:N, n. {OU Bny. Law.) A nTit 
that lies for him who, having recovered lands or 
tenements by force of novel disseisin, is again 
disseised by the former disseisor. WJushma. 

pdS'TK-4,n. [L., afferteard.] ( A record 
of wliat is done in a cause subsequent to the 
joining of issue and awarding of trial. ]V7iishctw. 

POST'JJD, a. 1. Placed; stationed: — transferred. 

2. Well-iiiformod ; instructed ; — sometimc§ 
used "with ap. [Colloquial, U. S.] 

PoST'-fiN-TRV, n, 1. {Lata.) An entry made 
by a merchant, at the custom-house, after the 
goods have been weighed, measured, or gauged, 
m order to make up a deficiency of the original 
or prime entry. Bouvier. 

2. {Boo/i-keepiny.) An additional or suhsc- 
queiit entry. Wright. 

POST'^IR, w. 1. One who po.st.s ; a courier. Shak, 

2. A. printed hand-bill or placard. Simmonds, 

POS-TE'Rl-OU, a, [L., comp, of posterns, coming 
after.] 

1. Cuming after in time; later; subsequent. 
“ Hesiod was posterior to Homer.** Broome, 

2. Coming after in place ; hinder. Bacon, 

pOS-TE'Rl-OR§, 71. pi. The hinder parts in man 
and other unimals. Howell, 

POS-TE-RI-OR'l-TY, ?i. [Fi, postMoribK] Stale 
of being posterior; — opposed to priority. Hale. 

PQS-TE'RI-OR’LY, ad. In a posterior manner; 
subsequently. * Ihinglison. 

POS-TER'I-TY, n. [L- post/ritas; It. pusferita; 
*Sp. poateridad ; Fr. post^riir,] Sueeceditig gen- 
erations; deHcondants; — opposed io ancestors. 

l.in\p, Imipr, shall Grt'WM* the mws w(* I'aUMTl In wiiil, 

Aiul au<l iMtsttntii rt.*i«*iit tin* t.ih*. Popp. 

Nordo W(* intend that those who come after u» Khali ho 
demt'd the mine hijarh fruition. We will not filch t'tfUipont- 
terit]/ the treasure plaeod m our handti to be traTisniittctl to 
Other ifeiit'rations. JJ. Hel/stei , 

Syn. — Sou OrrsPBiwG. 

POS'T^IRN, n, [Pr. p 'dime, from I*, post, bohincL] 

1. {Arch.) A small door or gate at the back 
of a building; — any small door or gate, par- 
ticularly by the side of a larger one, Bfiaon. 

2. (Fort.) A passage undtT the rampart, af- 

fording communication from the fort into the 
ditch, A'C. HUicqueler, 

P5s*T 3RX, a. Being behind; back. Dryden, 

t P6BT-^^X-IlST^ v,n, \ls,post, after, and Kng. 
exist,] To exist or live alter. (htdworih, 

P08T-5>'-!HT*JgiNCE, ft* Subsequent <^r future 
existence. Addism, 

a, Existing after. Ctidtporth, 

t prii^T'-FACTjfi. (L post, after, and ^fhetum, a 
deed.] The representation of a fact after it has 
occurred* Vroceedings of some IHvims, 1041 


After the fact. — See Ex 
Bou^le7 


POST FAC’ TO. [L.] 

POST FACTO. 

POST'-FINE, «. {English Lata ) A duty to the 
king for a fine acknowledged in his court, paid 
by the cognizee after the fine is fully pabsed; — 
also called king*s silver. Whishaio. 

PUST'FIX, 71. [L.posf, after, and Eng. fx; Fr. 
postjixe.] {Gf'am.) A syllable, or a termination, 
added to the end of a word, or to tlic loot of a 
word, to modify its meaning ; an affix ; a bufliK. 

POST'FlX, V. a. To add or annex a postfix to ; to 
modify by a postfix. Wright. 

POS7’— IIACK'N^.Y, w. A hired post-horse. Wotton. 

POST-HASTE', 71 . Haste like that of a post or 
coiiiier. Shak. 

POST-HASTE', ad. With the haste or speed like 
that of a post or courier. Ash. 

POS-THET'O-MIwST, n. [Gr. irdaOt], the foreskin, 
and Topi), a cutting.] {Med.) One who performs 
the operation of eireumcision. Dunylison. 

POS-TIIET'0-I\I\% n. Circumcision. Dunglison. 

POS-THl-Q-PLAS'TIC, a, [Gr. iroaOiov, dim. of 
the foreskin, and irXaa-ao), to form.] (Jlfcrif.) 
He^ioi.-ig tb.c prepuce. Dunglison, 

POST'-IIOUN, 71. A horn or tin tube blown by 
a mail-carrier or a coachman. Simmonds. 

PoST'-HoriSE, 71, Ahorse for the use of couriers. 

POST'-irbCsE, 71. Post-office; a house where 
letters arc taken and despatched. Watts. 

tPnST'lll'lME, «. Posthumous. Ihirehas. 

tPOST'IlClMEI), (». Posthumous. Fid/er. 

POST'IIl'-MOrrs [pSMt'hv-inflfl, S. W. J. E. F. Ja. 
K.Sm, Jfr. ir^.; post'liy-mtts, P.], «. [L. 
humtfs ; It. ^ KSp. jmsfumo ; Fr. posthume. — L. 
pod, after, and hnmus, the ground; humntus, 
buried. Itiehardson.'^li. postnmus, last, -- 
Koiuotimes incorrectly written jmsthumiis, in 
conseiiucnce of an erroneous derivation from 
post, after, and hinnus, the ground. I V, Smith. — 
“ITow could the h have o\or found its way into 
posthumous, but for the erroneous assumption 
that it had something to do with post humum, 
instead of being the superlative of postcrus s ** 
Trench.] 

1. Being, remaining, or occurring after death. 

“ I’his poath umous character.** - Iddison, 

2. I'ublishcd after the death of the author. 

The iMAWiwmoKK diHcrmrses [of Dr. South] imbhi.luMl iti 
171-1. .So/oi. 

3. Born after the death of the father, or when 
the cesarean operation is performed, after that 
of the mother. “A posthumous child.** Bonrior. 

POST'Ur-MoCrfl-LV, ad. After one’s death. 

f PoS'qqc, G. [L. Backward, Browne, 

PnS'TlL, 71. [Ti. post ilia, afterwards ; It. postUla, 
a short note ; fciji. post da ; Fr. imstHle.] 

1. A luarginai note ; — a name aneicmtly given 

to a note iu the margin of a Bible, and, subse- 
quently, to any note which eume after the te*\t ; 
— in trie middle ages, a short explanation upon 
the Chisi>el and Epistle of the day. Eden. 

2. A name aneicmtly given to a Hermon or 

homily, usually delivered inmu‘diately after the 
reading of the Gospel, Hook. 

t pr>S'T|L, r. 71 , To eomment ; to add not(»s, Shelton, 

tPnS'TJL, lh,poHillare’, S\u postilnr,] To 
illustrate with marginal notes. “ FostiUed in 
the margent with the king’s hand.** Bacon, 

l»oH-q’lT/rO*V [paw-tH'yun, S, J, F, Ja, Sm, ; 
tiryvii, Ir. E. A*.), «.* [Fr. poattUon,] One who 
rides on and guides <uieof tluf leaders or horses 
in a coach, powt-chaisi*, or other carriage. 

t PoB'T|L-L.\TE, n a. or «. [It. smstillare,] To 
preach by expounding Seriptnre, verse by 
verse, B 'right, 

t pr ►H-Tl L- lA 'TION, n- An exposition. Wright, 

t PoH-TIL-IjA'TOK, «. An expositor. Wright, 

«. One wlio writes murgiuiil 
notes; one wh<i glosses or comments. 
tiUera and commeiitutorH.** Browne. 

P6BT'|NG, «. 3L. Act of travelling by post : — ' the 
business of furnishing post-hoises. MeCttdorh. 
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2. The act of transferring an account from 
one book ta another, — particuUuly trorxi the 
journal and waste-book to the ledger. 

jPOST'ING— HOUSE, n, A house or station where 
post-horses are furnished. Clurii^. 

POS-TiaUE' (pos-tSk'), w* [Fr. 

An ornament of sculpture %\hen it is superadded 
after the work itself is done. WyKjht. 

t POS'TLE (pSs'sl), 1. An apostle. Fisher. 

2. A comment or short gloss. Wright. 

POST-li-mIn^i-ar, ? [See Postliminium.] 

POST-LI- MlN'r-OCrs, ) Existing, done, or con- 
trived subsequently. Posthmimous aftei -ap- 
plications.” South. 

p6st-LI~MIJ^' n, [L,, from/)05^, after, be- 
yond, and limen^ the threshold.] {Civil Laic.) 
The right by virtue of which ner^^nns a.nd things 
taken by the enemy arc lo-^toicd to their former 
state, w’hen coming again under the pow'cr of 
the nation to which they belong. Bonder. 

POST-lImT-NY, n. {Law.) Postliminium. Biirrill. 

POST'MAN, ; pi. POSTMEN. 1. A courier ; a 
letter-carrier. Granger. 

2, {Eng. Law.) One of the two most experi- 
enced barristers in the Court of Exchequer (the 
other being called the tubman)i who have a pre- 
cedence in motions ; — so called from the place 
in which he sits. Whishaw. 

POST'— MARK, n. A stamp or mark put on letters 
in the post-office. Bonder. 

POST' MARK, V. a. [^. postm.vhked ; pp. post- 
marking, POSTMARKED.] To put the Stamp or 
mark of the post-office on. Gardiner. 

p6st'mAs-T^:r, n. 1. An officer who has chaige 
of a post-office. Bonder. 

2. One who has a certain academical allow'- 

ance or portion ; a portionist. Todd. 

3, One who has charge of a posting-house. 

POST'MAS-TJ5:R-^EN'Je;R-.\L, n. The chief offi- 
cer of the post-office department of a country 
or nation. Bonner. 

POST-Mje:-RtD'I-AN, a. [L. postmeridianus ; post, 
r.^tcr .in'! meridlanus, pertaining to midday.] 
IL ' I'l 'It*, or being in, the afternoon. 

Over-hasty digestion is tiio inconvenience otposi-mervhan 
sleep. Paeon. 

POST'— MILL, n. A wind-mill made to turn on a 
strong vertical post. Bigelow. 

POST^MOWTEM. [L.,aftei- death.'] Made, or 
happening, after (’''ith; rs. A. post-mortem 
examination”; c ligidity.” 

POST'NATE, a. \lj.post, after, and natm, horn.] 
Born after ; subsequent, [it.] Bp. Taylor. 

POST'— NOTE, n. {Com^ A bank-note payable 
at a distant period and not on demand; a kind 
of bank-note intended to he transmitted at a 
distance by post. Bomier. 

A post-note from a common bank-note 

in being [layablo to order, the latter being payable to 
bearer. Craig. 

POST-N&P'TIAL (-ah^l), a. Being, or taking 
place, after marriage. 

Post-nuptial settlement, (Law.) a conveyance gen- 
erally made by the Imsbaud for the boiieHt of the 
wife. Souoier. 

POST-6'IllT, w. [L. post, after, and ohitm, death.] 

1. {Law.) A bond, or an a^*eement, by which 

the obligor borrows a certain sum of money, 
and promises to repay it with more than the 
lawful interest upon the death of a person from 
whom he has expectation, if the obligor be then 
living. Bouyier. 

2. (Med.) Post-mortem. Dunglison. 

P6st— O'BJT, a. After death; posthumous. Smart, 

POST'— ^^F-FJCE, n. A place for the reception 
and distribution of the letters and despatches 
that are to be, or that have been, carried by the 
post. Brands. 

POBT-^R'BI-TAL, a. [L. post, after, behind, and 
orhis, a circle!] Pertiiining to whatever is situ- 
ated behind the orbits. Maxmder. 

POHT'-PAII), a. Having the postage paid. Greene. 

PoBT-PONE', V. a. [L, posipono ; post, after, and 


f ono, to place ; It. post])0)iere ; Sp. posponer."] ; 
l. postponed ; pp. POSTPONING, POSTPONED.] 
1. To put off ; to defer till some future time ; 
to dela> ; to adjourn ; to procrastinate. 

nfh,! T«r'«+ amubement is sufitred to pos>tno}ie the 

r Jtouer!>. 

2. To put or set aside as of less value or im- 
portance ; to esteem less. 

It seeius the prince j}o^tjjoneti the love he bore to this 
v'ouian and childieu to that wmch he bore to his brother 
Ilenr:^. Hoicell. 

P0sT-P0NE'M|:NT, 7t. The act of postponing; a 
deferring till a future time ; delay. Todd. 

t p6st-PO'N?1NCE, 71. Dislike. Johnson, j 

P6sT-PON'5R, 71. One who postpones. Paley. 

POST— PO-Si''TrQN (p5st-po-zIbh'yin), n, [L. post, 
after, and positio, a placing.] 

1. The state of being put back ; a back posi- 
tion. Mede. 

2. {Mns.) An interruption of the harmony 
effected by putting a discord upon the accented 
part of a bar, followed by a concord on the next 
unaccented part, but not prepared and resolved 
according to the rules for discords. Moore. 

POST— PO§'i-TiVE, a. Being placed after. Tooke. 

P6sT-PRAN'DI-AL, a. ^.post, after, and jpmTi- 
diian, lunch.] Happening after dinner. Bitlwer. 

POST— R5-M6TE', a. [L. post, and 7'emote^ More 
remote in subsequent time or order. Wo'ight. 

POST'— ROAD, n. A road on which the post or 
mail is conveyed ; a post-route. Sterne. 

POST'-R6ute (-lot or -rbdt), 7i. A post-road. 

POST-SCE 'J^l- ITM, 71. [L., from post, behind, and 
scena, a scene.] {Arch.) The back part of the 
theatie behind the scenes. Brande. 

POST'SCRIPT, 71. [L. post, after, and scriptum, 
something WTitten ; It. 2^ostscnpta ; Ft. piost- 
scriptum^ An addition made to a letter aftci 
it is concluded and signed by the writer: — also 
any addition of something omitted, made to a 
literary performance after it had been supposed 
to be finished ; an appendix. Maunder. 

POST'SCRiPT-ED, a. Having a postscript ; writ- 
ten afterwards, [it.] J. Q. Adams. 

PdST'-TdV^N, 71. A town in which there is a 
post-office : — a town in which post-horses are 
kept. Johiison. 

POS'TU-lAnT, w. One who requests or demands ; 
a canvasser; a candidate, [r.] Chesterfield. 

POST'U-LATE (post'yu-lat), v.a. ^.postulo,pos- 
tulatus ; poseo, to ask urgently ; It. posiutat'e ; 
Sp. postular ; Fr. jiostuler.’] 

1, To bog or assume without proof. 

Not from poutvlaied and precarious inferences. Bvewne, 
2. To invite ; to require by entrent^r. Bxmxet. 
3. To' assume or claim as an authority. Tooke. 

PdST'y-LATE, 71. [L. postulatxm, a demand; It. 
pQstxdato', S-p. postntado \ Fr. posiulat.'] 

1. A position or a proposition of which the 
truth is demanded or assumed for the purpose 
of future reasoning ; a supposition. Brande. 

2. {Math.) A self-evident problem, being less 
general than an axiom, which is a self-evident 
proposition. Davies. 

P5ST-y-LA'TIQN, «. IL.postulatio; It.postttla- 
rione ; Sp. postiilaeioti ; Fr. postulation^ 

1. The act of postulating or supposing with- 
out proof ; gratuitous assumption ; supposition. 

2. Supplication ; intercession ; request, [ii.] 
PrQsenting his jmtulations at tho tlirone of God. reaTrson. 
3. Suit; cause, [r.] Burnet, 

PdST'y-LA-TO-RY a. [L. postulatorius.'] 

1. Assuming without proof. Johnson. 

2. Assumed without proof. Browne. 

p68T- U-LA ' TUM, n . ; pi. L. jpostuza ta ; Eng. 
POSTULATUMS. [L.] A position assumed with- 
out iwroof ; a postulate. Dry den. 

PdST'y-MOtlS, a. [Ii. posfitmns, last.] Posthu- 
mous. — See Posthumous, [r.] W. Smith. 

POst'URE (piiflt'yyr, 24), 7t. JTj. posttU7*a; pono, 
posiius, to place ; It. & Sp. posUwra ; Fr. pos- 
ture.'] 

1. Place ; situation ; position ; disposition 


with regard to something eUc. “ His noblest 
posture and btation m this world.” Hale. 

2. Disposition of the parts of the body with 
respect to each other ; position of the body ; 
attitude. “ In an abject jposiwre.” Milton. 

Thatjiostiire, and the look of filial love. Wordsuorth. 

3. State ; condition ; disposition, 

^ Thf* T o-d noi'*^on V-’srd*‘l Castle before he had put it 
into II. I ■_' !■«. / ■.'•■f# . L. •mjlii. Clarendon. 

The several jjOAturtA of his devout soul. Atteibnrtf. 

POST'URE (p6st'yi.ir), v. a. To put or place in a 
particular posture. 

lie was raw -wdth jidtunna himself aecoribn" to tho di'-oc- 
tion ot the chirurgcons. J.ionk, 

POST'URE— MAK'^K, ti. One who make postures 
or contortions. Spectator. 

POST'URE-M.As'TIIR (pSst'yi.ir-rnis'ter), «. One 
who teaches, or practises, postures or attitudes. 
“A kind of postw'e-7nasterJ^ Spectator. 

POST'— WOOD (-wild), 7i. Wood suited for gate- 
posts and for similar purposes. Simmonds. 

PO'§Y (po'ze), 71. [Contracted from poesy.'] 

1. A motto, or a verse, as upon a ring. 

And the tent was replenished, and decked with this posit. 
“ After busy labor cometh victorious rest.” Hall. 

2. A nosegay or bunch of flowers. 

o-r r‘'”y vo-ses presented with a noseaay or 

ir . . iMii .. .'.I .( the term came to be applied to 

■0 ’ . 1 1 . . .e « I • I Sullivan, 

POT, n. [But. pot ; Dan. potte ; Sw. potta. — W. 
pot ; Gael. poit. — Fr. pot. — Low L. potus, from 
L. potns (drink), — a metonymy by which the 
thing containing is taken for the thing con- 
tained. Dn> Ca7i(je. — From pit. Tooke.] 

1. A hollow vessel, of any substance or mate- 

rial, commonly of earth or metal, used for boil- 
ing meat, holding liquids, &:c. “ Huge pots of 
boiling pulse.” “ Earthen Goldmg, 

2. A mug; a cup. Simmonds. 

3. The quantity contained in a pot. 

The soldier drinks his pot, and then offers payment. Sivift, 

4. A general vulgar name for the imperial 

quait measure. ^ Sim7nonds, 

5. A term applied to a kind of paper ; — some- 
times -written Sim7nonds. 

To go i'l put, to po to destruction or rum, [Low,] 

NOtv and then a farm went to j)Ot. Arbuihnot, 

P5T, a. [i. POTTED ; pp. potting, potted.] 

1. To preserve seasoned in a pot or pots. 

“ Potted fowl and fish.” Dryden. 

2. To put or place in a pot- Pot them in 

natural, not forced, earth.” Evelyn. 

3. To put into a hogshead for draining, or 
into a mould for claying, as sugar. Edwards. 

fPOT, V. 71. To tipple ; to drink. Shak. 

PO'TA-BLE, a. [L. potabilis; poto (Gr. irtVcj, 
iitddrjv), to drink ; It. potahilei S^. ^Ft. potdbU.] 
That may be drunk ; drinkable. Bacon. 

PO'TA-BLE, n. Something which may be drunk. 
“ Useful in potables.'* Philips. 

PO'TA-BLE-N6ss, n. The state of being potable; 
drinkableness. Johnson. 

pOt'A-^-^R, n. [Fr.] A porringer, [r.] Grew. 

POt'ALE, n. A local name for the refuse of a 
grain distillery, used to fatten swine. Wiright. 

POT-A-MCJG'RA-PnY, n. [Gr. noTap6s, a river, 
and" yp6(pui,^ to describe ; Fr. potamographie,] 
A description of rivers ; potamology. Ogilme. 

P6T-A-M6L'Q-QY, n. [Gr. 7rflra^<iff, a river, and 
lidydg, a discours’e ; Fr. poiamologie.] A descrip- 
tion of rivers and other streams. Wright, 

p5'TANCE, n. The stud in which the lower pivot 
of the verge of a watch is placed. Crabb. 

PQ-TAR'g5, n. A sauce or pickle made in the 
west Indies, King, 

pOT' Ash, n. [Ger. pottasehe ; Dut. potasch ; Dan. 
potaske ; Sw. pottasha. — It. potassa ; Sp. potasa ; 
Ft. potasse. — Eng. pot and ash.] {Chem.) A 
fixed alkali, composed of one equivalent of oxy- 
gen and one of potassium ; protoxide of potas- 
sium. 

Anhydrous potash is white, very deliquescent 
and caustic ; moistened with water, it becomes incan- 
descent ; and it is volatilized at a liigh temperature. 
— See Alkali. JiniUr. 

Potash was so named from b^ng prepared for 
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commercial purpo:i9ca by evapuratia^ in iron pots the 
hxivium ot the ashes of wood. In the crude state it 
consists of such constituents of burned vegetables as 
are very soluble in water, and fixed in the die. CTrs. 

Hydrate of potash, ( Chem, an alkaline compound, of 
one equivalent of watei and one of anhydrous potash, 
popularly known under the name of potash. It has 
very powerful alhnities, destroying all animal tex- 
tures, and acting on silica and even platinum, and is 
extensively used in the arts, as in the manufuctuie of 
soft soap, of glass, and, combined with nitric acid, of 
gunpowder. This alkali is present in all fertile soils, 
being derived from the disintegration of felspar and 
some kinds of mica, and, being soluble, is taken up 
and assimilated by plants, from the ashes of which it 
may be procured. MxUer* 

PO-TAs'SA, n. (OAem.) Same as Potash. Miller, 

PO-TAs'SI-tJM (po-t&s'se-am), 7^. (C'Aem.) A sil- 
ver-white, crystallizable metal, lighter than wa- 
ter, brittle at 32® Fahrenheit, malleable at a 
little higher temperature, soft, and capable of 
being welded at 60®, liquid at 130®, and distilla- 
ble at a red heat, forming a green vapor. 

It has a very strong affinity for oxygen, taking 
fire when thrown upon water or ice, and can be kept 
in a metallic state only in certain substances, ns naph- 
tiia, which contain no o\ygeii. By combination with 
this gas, potassium is converted into potash. Miller. 

PO-T ACTION, «. [L. potatio."] 

1. Act of drinking; a drinking-bout. .7b 

2. A draught. Potations pottle deep.” Shak, 

3. A species of drink. “ Thin potations,^* SJiak, 

P0-TA'T6, n. ; pi* pq-ta'toe^. [Sp. §Port. bata^ 
ta ; It. patata ; Fr. paiate. — “ The" inhabitants 
of the mountains of Quito called it [potato] pa~ 
pas, which the Spaniards corrupted into battata ; 
this again their neighbors in Forttigal softened 
into batata {da terra).** P. Cyc.] A plant, Sola- 
num tuberosum, and its esculent tubers. 

jgg^The potato was introduced into Great Britain, 
from America, by Sir Walter Raleigh, iii the sixteoiith 
century. There are very many varieties of the potato, 
ditferliig in carliness, form, size, color, and quality ; 
and new varieties may madily be procured by sowing 
the seeds. The farina, too, is often granulated aiul 
dried, to serve as a substitute for tapioca or arrow- 
iroot; and it is much used in the manufacture of 
starch. P. Cye. 

P6^TA-TQ-RY, a. [L. poiatorizisJ] Relating to 
drink or to ‘drinking, [r.] Bulwer. 

pOt^-bSl-LJED (-Ud), a. Having a belly protu- 
berant like a pot ; having a prominent belly. 

Pot-bellied and thick-shouldered.” Gray. 

POT'-b£l-I»Y, »- A belly protuberant like a 
pot. ' Arhutfmot. 

pOt'-bW, n. A menial in a public-house ; — 
especially one who carries beer-pots. Simmonds, 

t PGTCH, V. n. [Fr. poc/ier. — “ Perhaps more 
nearly allied to poke.** To thrust ; to 

push. “ I '11 patch at him some way.” Shak. 

POTGH, V, a. [Fr. pocherf\ To poach. “ A patched 
egg- ** — See P 0 .ICH. Wiseman. 

Pot'— OQM-PAn'IQN, n. A fellow-drinker. “ Best 
pot-companion in Switzerland.” V Estrange. 

PQ-TEEN', n. [Ir.] Irish whiskey. Gent. Mag. 

PO'T®-l6t, potlood, black lead. — Fr. 

potelot,} Sulphuret of molybdenum, Clarke, 


PO'TEN'CE, n. {Her.) A cross the ends of which 
are like the head of a crutch ; potent. Crabb. 


Pd'T^INT-CY, n. [L. potentia'i patens^ potent; 
wssum, to be able ; potis, able, and s%m, to be ; 
It. potenza ; Sp. potencia.’l 

1. Physical or moral power; might; force; 

sway; authority; influence, Hahigh, 

2. Eflicacy; strength. 


“ master the devil, or throw him out. 

With wondrous potency. ^ak. 


Pd'TjgJN'T, a, [L. patens ; It- ^ S^.patenteJl 
1. Having power; powerful; puissant; 
mighty; forcible; strong; efBcacious. 


Moset^once more h!a potmt rod extends 

Over the seei the sen his rod oh^s. MHim, 

2, Having great authority or dominion. ** Po- 
tent monarchs.” Johnson, 


Syn.— See Powerful. 


t P0^T?JNT, 9t. 1. a potentate. Shak, 

2* A crutch ora staflT; so called because by 
it the lame are enabled to walk. 


So old she was, that she never went 

Atout but It Vrere by” pottaU. Chaucer. 

3. {Her.) See Potence. Crabb. 

t PO'TBN-TA-UY, n. Sovereignty. Barrow. 

Pd'T^iN-TATE [p6'teii-tat, S. W. P. J. E. F. Ja. 
K. S'wi.], «. [it. potentato', potetvtado \ Fr. 
jyoientat.'] One h.uing great power, sway, or 
dominion ; a monai ch ; a prince ; a sovereign. 

Kings and mightiest jiotentates must die. Shah. 

Syn. — Bee xVIONA RCH. 

PQ-TEN'TIAL (pu-teii'bhal), «- [L. potentia, pow- 
er ; It. poienzidU ; Sp. potencial ; Fr. potentiel.'\ 

1. t Eificacious ; powerful; potent. Shak. 

2. Being or existing in possibility, not in act 
or in reality ; possible. 

Ice doth not only submit unto actual heat, but endurcth 
not the potential calldity of many waters. Ii> owne. 

Tina potential and imaginary matena prima cannot exist 
without form lialeiuh. 

3. {Eng. Gram.) Noting a mood or mode of 
the verb, which implies possibility or liberty, 
power, will, or obligation; as, “I may, can, 
must, might, could, would, or should read.” 

4- {Med.) Noting remedies which, although 
energetic, do not act till some time after their 
application. Dunglison. 

Potential cautery, {Surg.) a cautery, as a caustic al- 
kali, &c., winch *is potential, m contiadistinction to 
the hot iron, which is termed actual. Dunffhson. 

PO-TJGN-TJ-Al'I-TY (po-teu-sh?-ai'e-te), n. The 
quality of being* potential ; possibility ; not 
actuality. ** There will be a futurity and poten- 
tiality of more for ever and ever.” Bp, Taylor, 

PO-TEN'TIAL-LY, ad. 1. In power or possibili- 
*ty ; not in' act, or positively. 

The duration of human souls is only jaotewtiaKy infinite. 

Sentley. 

2. In efficacy, not in actuality. 

Both actually and jiotentiaUjf cold. H&jfle. 

PO-TjBn'TI-ATE (p 9 -tSn'slie-at), u. To give 
power to. [r.] ’ Coleridge. 

PO'T^JNT-LY, fltf. Powerfully; forcibly. Bacon. 

Po'TJglNT-NfiSS, n. The quality of being potent ; 
powerfulness; might; power. Johnson. 

t pO'TJ^S-tAte, n. A potentate. Wickliffe. 

t PO-TeS'TA-tIvB, a, [Low L. potesfativus.] 
Authoritative. Pearson. 

P6t'G&N, n. 1. t A popgun. Bp. Hall. 

2. A kind of small gun ; a mortar. ** Twelve 
potguns of brass that ahot upward.” Hackhiyt. 

p6t'HANG-9R-> n. A hook to hang a pot on; a 
pothook. Johnson. 

t p6th'J6:-OA-RY, n. [Sp. boticariof\ The old 
word for apotlieeary. 

Forth he gocth, — no longer would he tarry, — 

Unto the town, unto a potkccarn, Chaucer. 

There can bo no doubt that apothecary and potii- 
ecary are the same word, whether the oiniision of the 
initial a was originally made in the latter hero [in 
England] or abroad. Hichardsoa. 

II p 6TH'?R [pSthV, E.Ja. K. Sm. Wr.Wb.% pfitft'- 
9 r, S. W. P. J. F,], n. \To pother or 2ntdder is 
to make a ptiddet' (powder, Fr. poudre, dus^j to 
raise a dust, as a horse running. Skinner.^ 

1, Bustle ; tumult ; turmoil ; flutter. 

Didst thou not hear the pother o’er thy head 

When the great Persian conqueror. Cambyses, 

Marched armies o’er thy tomb wltli thundering tread. Smith. 

2. A suffocating cloud. Drayton 

|[ P^TH'^R, t>. n. To make a blustering, inef- 
fectual effort. Jbh?ison. 

II Pf^TH'^U, r. a. [£. pothered; pp. pother- 
ing, POTHERED.] To perplex ; to confuse ; to 
confound; to puzzle; to bother. — ^See Both- 
er. Locke, 

P6T'H£rb (p5it'«rb), n. An herb fit for the pot; 
any culinary vegetable suited for soims or 
stews, &c. Tatler, 

PdT'noOK (p»t'h(lk), n, 1. A hook or branch on 
which a pot or kettle is hung over the fire. 
** Pothooks and andirons.” Beau, ^ FI, 

2. Any thing shaped like a pothook, as a 
scrawled or iU-mrmed letter. 

Let me soo her Arabian pothooks. Drtfdm. 

P6T'H5t)rBE, n. An ale-house. Wartan, 

PO'TIQN, n. [L* poiio ; It. pozieme ; Sp. pooion ; 


Fr, potion.] A dose ; a draught, — commonly 
medicine. Soon as the potion works.” Milto7i. 

POT'LID, n, A lid or cover of a pot, Derham. 

POT'LOCK, n. Such food as may by chance have 
been provided for the dinner ; food from the pot. 

To take potluek, to partake of the family dinner. 
[Colloquicil.] Carr. 

POT'MAN, n. 1. Pot-companion. Life of Wood. 
2. A servant at a public-house, — especially 
a man who takes out beer from public-houses, 
and collects the pots and cans again. Swimonds. 

POT'-mAr-I-GOLD, n. {Bot.) A plant used in 
broths and soups. W. E^icy. 

POT'— MKT- AL, 71. 1. An alloy of lead and copper 
for making pots. Brajide, 

2. A kind of stained glass, Simmo?ids. 

POT'-PIe, n. A kind of food made of pastry 
and meat, boiled in a pot. 

t POT'-PIECE, n. The old name for that piece 
of oidnance called a mortar; — so called fiom 
its resemblance to a. pot. Jamieson. 

POT'-PLANT, n. {Bot.) A name given to the 
Lecythis ollaria, which bears a hard, woody 
fruit as large as a child's head, and opening by a 
lid like that of a jar. t^tmtnonds. 

PoT-POUR'Ri, n. [Fr.] 1. A kind of pie con- 
sisting of several kinds of meat cut up and 
stewed together ; a mixture ; a hotchijotch , 
a medley: — a mixture of flowers, &c., salted, 
and kept in a china jar. ^ Mtrlc. 

2. (Mus.) A capriccio or fantasia in which 
vaiious melodies and fragments of musical 
pieces are oddly contrasted. Moore. 

t POT'SHARD, n. A potsherd. Spe7iser. 

POT'SHERD, 71 . [Eng. pot, and A. S. sceard, a 
fragment.] A fragment of a broken pot. 

lie took a. potsherd to scrape himself withal. Jot) ii 8. 

He on the n'lheB bitti, his fate deplores, 

Aiul V, ith a7>o/s;itf; U sci apcb the ulliiig BorcB. Santlys. 

POT STONE, n. A magnesian mineral, 

allied to serpentine and steatite, susceptible of 
a high polish; — used in the manufacture of 
cookiug-utensils, &c., in a powder, for dimin- 
ishing friction in machinery, and for removing 
oil stains in cloth. Shmnotids. 

POT'TA^E, 71. rit. potaqgio ; Sp. ^ Fr. potaqe,] 
Any thing boiled or dococtod for food; food 
boiled in a pot ; broth with vegetables in it. Gen. 

PoT'TJgJD— MEATS, n. pi. Viands preserved in 
small jars, tin cases, Ac,, so closed as to pre- 
vent the entrance of air. t^mimonds. 

POT-TEEN', 71. Irish whiskey ; poteen. W. Enry. 

P(3t'T5JR, n. One whose business it is to make 
earthen pots or vessels. 

Hath not the potter powoi over the clay? Jlom. Ix. 21. 

PUT'TlgR, 75. 71. [t. POTTERED ; pp, POTTERINO, 

poTTEUKi).] To busy or perplex one's self 
about trifles ; to trifle ; to pudder, Qu. IU7u 
jt£S* 1’ho verb to putter is used colloquially In the 
United States in tiie same sense. 

pOt'T^IR, v.a. To poke; to push; to disturb; 
to pother. [Local, Eng.] Wilbrahttm 

p6t'T]5RN-ORB, n. Ore with which potters 
glaze earthen vessels. Boyle, 

-CLAY, 71. {Min.) A kind of clay, 
compact, soft, or even unctuous to the touch, 
used in the manufacture of coarse, red earthen- 
ware ; — called also plastic clay, Ure. 

p5t'T 6-RY, n. [Fr, poterie, — See Pot.] 

1. The* vessels of baked earth made by pot- 
ters ; earthen-ware ; clay-ware. 

The better kind ef pattery calUd Stafl<ird»hire •vtsttnJtremde, 
Jie^ The term pottery is applied to all ware of the 
opaque kind, while porcelsm applies to that winch is 
translucent. TomiitMon, 

2. The manufacture of earthen-ware, The 

act of pottery** Pr$, 

3. A place where earthen-ware is made ; the 

manufactory of a potter. Johnson* 

F(3T'T|NG, n. 1, tThc act or the practice of 
drinking. Shak, 

2. The act of putting or of preserrmg in pots. 
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3. The act of pouring new-made sugar into 
casks to cure it or dram oif the molasses . — 
the operation of pouring soft sugar into cai th- 
en moulds, to clay it. " 

POT'TLE (p5t'tl), ?i. I'W.potcl.] 

1. A measure of two quarts; — sometimes 
used for a tankard or put, without reterence to 
the measure, out of w’hich glasses are tilled. 

He drinks you with facility your Dane dead diunk ere the 
next pottla can be Idled. tshak . 

2. A small cone-shaped basket for holding 

strawberries and other fruit. tiimmotuls. 

POT'TLE-DR Aught (-drftft), «. The taking of 
a pottle of liquor at one draught. Hal iwelL 

t PoT'r-LENT, a, [L. potuhnUis,'] ^ 

1 . Intoxicated ; somewhat inebiiated. Bailey. 

2. That may be drunk ; drinkable. Johnson. 

POT— VAL'IANT (pot-val'yant), a. Courageous 
from the e'ttects of liquor only ; rendered valiant 
by strong drink. Addison. 

POT-WAL'L5R (-wol'-), } [Eng. pot, 

PiVr-WAL'LO-PJgR (-w61'lo-per), ) and A.S.im//- 
kin, to boil.] A name given prior to the pass- 
ing of the Reform Bill [1832] to a voter at elec- 
tions of members of JParliament, in certain 
boroughs, in England. 

included, theoretically, all inhabitants pro- 
curing their own diet, that is, (wallopers), 

or m other woids all male inhabitants not chaigeable 
to a parish as paupers. Wright. 

POtJ^CH, n. [Low lA.pochia, a bag; Fr. poche . — 
A. S. pocca, a bag; Ger. haueh, belly; Dan. 
hug, belly.] 

1. A small bag ; a sack, — commonly a leath- 
ern sack ; a pocket. Sviift. 

2. A pot-belly ; a big belly or pauncb. Johnson. 

3. {JOrnitlu^ The sac attached to the bills of 

certain birds, as the pelican. Wnght. 

4. (Mil.) A case of leather lined with tin, 
used by soldiers to carry ammunition. CamphelL 

6 . (Bot^ A silicic or short pod. Gray. 

6 . XZool.) A sac for the food or the young ; 
— a marsupium. Mrande. 

Ptityoil, r. a. 1. To put in a pouch ; to pocket. 

In .Tauuary, husband tliat the pfiuats, 

Will bi eak up lim lay, o: be mg of oats Timer. 

2 . To swallow. ** Throat to pouch it [prey].** 

3. t To pout. Ainswoitlu 

POiyoH'-LiKE, a. Resembling a pouch. 

t Pot>CH'-MotjTH, n. A mouth with blubbered 
or swelled lips. Ash. 

t Pc3t>Cn'-M0XjrTUED (-nibathd), a. Having blub- 
ber lips ; blubber-lipped. Ainsvooith. 

PCU- 9 H 0 NG', «. A black tea; a superior kind 
of souchong. t^immonds. 

pQu-DR&TTE' [Fr.] An artificial 
manure, consisting human excrement dried 
in the air, and mixed with copperas, gypsum, 
and' charcoal ; dried night-soil. Farm. Ency. 

t p 6 UL'DA-V{S, n. A kind of sail-cloth. — See 
PoT.E-DA.VY. Ainsworth. 

x\ a. See Powdbii. Todd. 

PoOl/DRON, n. That part of armor which covers 
the shoulders. — See Powldron. Todd. 

Comrade. Hftinff hiprh the deadly battle-axe. 

Through mid through bhoulder deeply driven, 

Ttuiied It Hi his busdiii. Southey. 

PdUhK (pSl)i n. [Fr.] The stakes in some games 
of cards ; — written also pool. Southernc. 

POtJ'LP, n. [L. pulpa. a fleshy part ; Fr. poulpe.'] 

1 . \Zonl.) The soft or animal part of one of 
the testaceous varieties of the Odopoda, a fam- 
ily of cephalopodous mollusks. 

At this moment the shell [of the argonaut] was moved, 
and the itordp separated itself from it. Eng. Qyc. 

2. One of the molluscous animals of the fam- 

ily Octopoda, which are without a shell ; Octo- 
pus vulgaris. Bng. Cyc. 

POULT (pdlt), w. [L. puUus, a young fowl; Fr. 

according to Wm. Smith a contrac- 
tion of pnellus, a boy ; puer, a boy ; — according 
to Liddell ^ Scott, the same as Gr. irwXo , a 
young animal.] A chicken ; a pullet. King. 

f POUL'TiglR n. Poulterer. Shah. 


POUL'T^R-^R, n. 1. A dealer in poultry. 

2. Formerly an othcer in the household of 
the English sovereign who had charge of the 
poultry. IVright. 

POUJL'TJOE (|i 6 i't|s), n. [Gr. ttoXto^, porridge ; L. 
puls, pidtis, a thick pap ; It. poUa, pap.] A 
medicine, composed ol variou*® ingredients, as 
of mealy, fatty substances, of Jc^l^es of plants, 
of ceitain fiuits, or crumbs of bread, A;c., ap- 
plied externally, to remove inflammation, under 
the form of a thick pap ; a cataplasm. 

POUL'TICE (pol'tis.), c. a. [L POLLTICED ; jty?, 
pouLTiciND, POLLTICED.] To apply a poul- 
tice to. Johnson, 

t POUL'TIVE, n. A poultice. Poultives allayed 
pains but drew down the humors.’* Temple, 

POUL'TRY (pol'tre), n. [Fr. poidct, a young fowl ; 
2 iouh, a hen, — 8 ee Plxeet.] Difierent kinds 
of birds, as the cock and hen, the turkey, the 
duck, th'' K:.'. reared for the production 

of eggs, < . 'j ; for the use of their bodies 

as food ; domestic fowls. Brands, 

POUL'TRY— Hours E, n. A structure in which 
poultiy are kept in the night-time. Brands. 

POUL'TRY— YARD, «, A yard in which poultry 
are kept. Clarke. 

PQuNCE, n. [L. pxoigo. pundits, to prick, to 
pierce, to penetrate; It. pimzone, a blow*, a 
punch; Sp./)MM;row, a punch.] 

1 . The claw' or talon of a bird of prey. 

♦T was a mean prey toi a bird of his pounces Atterhury. 

2. Cloth worked in eyelet-holes. 

Homily against Excess of Apparel. 

POUNCE, V. n. To seize something wdth the 
pounces or talons ; — used with on or upon. 

" . .■p, 1 «»• . I . .*•11’ I < prey, Whitehead. 

POtJNCE, n. \Tv, ponce, Pr-'^iTr:* '' 

1. A pow'aer, as that "i . • :• .','*1 -s i.il i»ap' , ' 1 
that made from the bone of the cuttle-fish, used 
to xircvcnt ink from spreading on paper. Brande. 

2. Colored powdcis used by pattern drawers 
for sprinkling over pricked papers. Brands, 

PO'OncE, V. a, [u POUNCED ; pp, pouncing, 
POUNCED.] 1. TO pierce; to perforate: — to 
work in eyelet-holes. Bacon, 

A short coat guarded and ^louncc^Z. Sir 2 \ Elyot, 

2 . To sprinkle through small holes. Bacon. 

3. To sprinkle with pounce- Smart. 

PQ^JNCE'-BoX, n. A receptacle with a perfo- 
rated cover for sprinkling pounce. Sinimonds. 

POUNCED (phfinst), a, 1. Having talons. Thomson. 

2. Ornamented with a continuous series of 
dots over the entire surface. Fairholt. 

Poto'C^IT-BOx, n. A small perforated box, 
used for holding perfume or powder. Shak. 

t POUN'ClNGSf, n. pi. Holes stamped in clothes 
by way of ornament. Beau. £5 tl. 

PStoD, n. [Goth. ^ A. S. pundi Dut. pond*, 
Ger. Dan. Sw. pmd,—-W. punt; 

Gael, punnd. — L. pokdm ; pendo, to weigh ; It. 
pondo.'] 

1 . A weight of different kinds, consisting of 
twelve ounces troy, or sixteen avoirdupois. 

tfiSr The troy pound is equal to ,57G0 grains ; the 
avoirdupois pound is equal to 70fM) troy ciams; — 
tliorefore the tioy pound to the avoirduiKus pound 
as 144 IS to 175. T>aoics. 

2. A money of account consisting of twenty 
shillings, the value of which varies in different 
countries. — See Shilling. 

jgfS* The exchange value in United States money 
of the pound sterling of Great Brifiuii is that of it^i 
former value. $4.44 4-9, which i.s considerablv below 
either its intrinsic or ita rommcrcial value. The com- 
mercial value is generally about 9 per cent, more than 
this exchange or nominal par value, or about ^4.84. 
Qreevdeaf. 

jj{ 5 * Anciently, 240 pence were equivalent to a 
pound [weight] of silver ; hence the origin of the 
terra as appli'»a to money of account. Brande, 

PCtoD, n. fA. S. pxmd, a fold; pyndan. to shut 
up.] An cn closed place set apart by authority 
for the confinement of beasts ; pinfold. Swift, 

V, a. [A, S. punicm,'\ [♦. POUNDED ; pp. 
POUNDING, POUNDED,] 


1. To beat with a pestle or as with a pestle; 
to strike repeatedly and heavily. 

With cruel blow s *»he poiunis her blubbered cheeks. Bt yden. 

2. To grind with a jiestle ; to bray ; to beat 
into binall paiticles ; to pulverize by beating. 

>1 ■’ I .. d ■itbeair, 

' - ' . • • " j &pice the fabric rend. Garth. 

POUND, r. a. [A, S. jtynchm, to shut up.] To 
shut up in a pound ; to imprison, as in a pound. 

I ordered John to let out the good man's sheep that were 
pounded uight, ^pectuioi . 

Pbl^ND'A^E, n. 1. A certain sum deducted from 
a pound ; a certain sum paid out of each pound. 

In poundage and drawbacks I lose half my rent Sn\ft. 

2. {Law.) An allowance made to a sheriff 
upon the amount levied under an execution ; — 
estimated in England, and foirncrly in the 
United States, at so much on the pound : — {Old 
Eng. Law.) a subsidy of twelve pence m the 
pound granted to the king, of all manner of 
merchandise of every merchant, as well denizen 
as alien, either exported or impoitcd. Burrill. 

3. t The impounding of cattle. Huloct, 

4. A charge for impounding cattle. Simmctids. 

POUND'-BREACII, 71. {Late.) The act or the of- 
fence of breaking a pound, for the puipose of 
taking out the cattle impounded, BunnlL 

p 6 uND'— CAKE, 71. A rich sw’eet-cake ; — so 
named because the principal ingredients are 
used pound for pound. Simxnonds, 

PC5UND'— CO V-ERT, 7i. [Eng. pound and corcr?.] 
{Laxo.) A pound which is raose or covered over, 
such as a stable or other building. Blackstone, 

pCuND'^IR, 71. 1 . He who, or that which, pounds ; 
an instiument used for pounding ; a pestle. 

2. A person or a thing denominated from a 

certain numbei of pounds, as a gun is called a 
six, twelve, twenty-four poumer, from the 
weight of the ball it carries : — a man having a 
yearly income of ten pounds, a ten pounder . — a 
note, a ton, tw'enty, &c., pouxider, irom the sum 
it bears, Davis, Swift. 

3. A kind of large, heavy pear. Drydexi. 

P5t>ND'-P66L'lSII, a. Neglecting the care of 
large sums in attending to little ones. “ Penny- 
wise and 270i(nrl-foolish,” Bxirton, 

PotJND— KEEP-jg;R, 71, One who has charge of a 
pound for cattle. Suxwnonds. 

PotyND*— 0-VERT', 71, [Eng. pouTftd and 
{Law.) A pound for cattle, that is open cver- 
hcad. BlaclistQ7ie, 

PoOnd'— RATE, 71. {Law.) A rate or payment 
by the pound. Toller. 

P 6 i)nX'A, «. {Mm.) Borate of soda; borax. Dana, 

p 6 u'PP.-t 6 n (p 6 'pe-t 8 ii), n, [Tr.poupee, a doll.] 

1 . A puppet ; a baby ; a doll. Johnson, 

2. [Fr. poupetoxi ] Hashed meat. Simmoxids, 

PdU'PlCS (pd'pjks), n,pl, {Cookery.) Veal steaks 
and slices of bacon. Bailey, 

II POUR (p5r) [p5r, E. Ja. K. Sm, Jl, Kares; 

p&r, S. P. J, ; puQr, W . ; p 6 r, por, or piifir, F.}, v. a, 
(^Supposed from W, SttTrer, to cast. Joh7iso7i, — 
Minsheu derives it from Dut. horm, to tilt (a 
vessel) ; Skm7ier, cither from the sound of fall- 
ing water, or from the L.purus [free from dirt]. 
The rush of the tide is sometimes called the 
lore, which word may be traced to the A. S- 
horian, to bore, to pierce, to make an opening : 
to pour (by the change of p into h) may be the 
same word. Jtichardsonll [i. POUliED ; pp, 
POURING, POURED.] 

1 . To let, as a liquid, out of a vessel, or into 
some place or receptacle ; to throw or cast 
forth, as a liquid, sand, &c., from an opening, 
in large quantities, not as rain, in drops, but in 
a stream, as from a waterspout ; to shed ; to spill. 

But, «ince this rnessugo earao, you sink and settle. 

As if cold water had been 2 > 07 tred> upon you. JZryden, 

2 . To send forth in a stream, or in large 
quantities; to emit in a continued course or 
current, or in constant succession ; to give vent 
to ; to Ic^ out, 

A mnltitufb* liki* tint whicli tbo populoue north 
7*fntieiJ nexcr trom hc'r fro/t*n loiiib Milton. 

The devotion of the heart . . . ?iO«ra Itself fbrth in supnb- 
eattons and prayers, Duj'i u. 
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POWWOW 


IfPOUJEl (p3r), n* 1. To issue in a stream or 
continued current ; to stream ; to flow. 

It catinot ram but it pours, Froverh. 

2. To rush tumultuously or in a crowd. 

If the rude throng pour on with furious pace. Gay. 

[( POUK'jpR (p5r'er), «. One that pours. Todd, 

POliR'LtBO (pdr'ld), n. See Puklieu. Todd, 

PdUR-PAR'TY, 71 . [Fr. pour, for, and parti, 
party.] (^Ldw,') A mvision or share of lands 
which, before the partition, were held jointly by 
parceners. VVhishaw, 

PdUR'PSliVT, n, [Fr.] The quilted doublet worn 
by soldiers and civilians in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries. FairhoU, 

P6UR-PRfiST'URE (p&r-prSst'ywr). «• [Law Fr. 
pour pris, an enclosure.] {Law,) The act of 
wrongfully taking and appropriating _ to one’s 
self any thing, whether it be jurisdiction, land, 
or franchise. Brande. 

PdUR'Strj-VANT, w. See Pursuitant. Bouiier, 


POUR-TRAY' (pdr-tra'), 17. a. See PoRTRAY. Todd, 
p6uR'VJE;y<-ANCE, n. See Purveyance. 
t P0l5^SSE (pots), 71, Pulse ; pease. Spmser, 

PotyT, 71 . 1. A sullen look made by thrusting out 
the lips I a fit of sullenness. 

A frown, a pout, a tear, a kiss. Lloyd, 

2. {Ich,) A malacopterygious fish, common 

on the English coast, having .the power of in- 
flating a membrane which covers the eyes and 
other parts about the head ; Mo7Thua lusca ; — 
called also hih-pout, and whiting-pout: — a 
fresh-water fish of the family Siluridtp., found 
in the rivers of America ; catfish ; horn-pout ; 
Filmchdus cattus, Yarrell, Storer, 

3. {Omith,) A species of bird. Carew, 
p^i&T, t?. n, {Skinner suggests Fr. holder, to put 

or push forward. Biohardsoii.'] [t. pouted ; pp, 
POUTING, POUTED.] 

1. To look sullen by thrusting out the lips. 

The nttr«e remamod pouting, nor would she touch a bit 

during the wliole dinner. Arbuthnot, 

2. To hang prominent, as the lips in pouting; 

to project. “ His cheeks. Bp, HalL 

A human head, hookod'hose, ond-pouting lips. JOryiUn, 
PdiO'T'JgR, n. 1. One who pouts. Clarke. 

2. A kind of pigeon. — See PowTER. Todd, 

P^xyT'ING, 71. The act of one who pouts ; a fit of 
sulleimess. Beati. ^ FI, j 

pOiyT'|NG-LY, acf. In a pouting manner. 

P^iY'5R-TY, n, [L. paupertas\ It. poverta\ Sp. 
pobreza ; * Fr. pauvrete,} 

1. The state of being poor ; destitution ; want 
of means ; penury ; indigence ; necessity ; want. 

Every man endeavors with his utmost care to hide his 
poverty &om others and his idleness from himselil Johnson. 

2. Meanness ; defect ; barrenness ; poorness. 

There is in all excellences of composition a kind of ))ov- 
erty or a cas ualty or jeo pardy. 3acon, 

Syn. Poverty implies scanty means of support, 
and 18 opposed to ruhes ; indigence implies a nearer 
approach to entire destitution than poverty ; penury 
is great scarcity or want; paupertsm implies main- 
tenance by public charity. A poor man, and even an 
xndigent man, may maintain his independence of char- 
acter and self-respect ; but a pauper is degraded both 
in his own eyes and in the eyes of others. 


POW, ifderj. An exclamation of contempt. Shak, 


Pd\^'I>5R, 71. [L. pulvU ; It. pohere ; Sp. poUo ; 
Old Fr. pouldre ; Yx. poxtdre.) 

1. Dust of the earth or as of the earth ; mi- 
nute dry particles ; any substance or body com- 
minuted or pulverised. 


We wipe off agritwt you the ^vxler that cleaved to us of 
your city. Zvl’e x, U, WTwWfe’s Ti-ans. 

lie took the c^f which they had made and burnt it In the 
fire, and ground it to pomUr, Ex, xxxil. 


2. A combination of nitre, sulphur, and char- 
coal granulated ; gunpowder. Ure, 

3, Ferfumed dust or flour for the hair. Fope, 


PiiW'DgR, t). a, [Fr. poudrer.) [s. powdered ; 

pp. POWDERING, POWDERED.] 

1. To reduce to powder or to dust; to pound; 

to comminute, or to grind to particles; to pul- 
veriase. ♦ Spenser. 

2. To sprinkle with powder, or as with pow- 
der or dust. Powder thy radiant hair.'* Donne, 

That milky w«y potedered with ttwre. Milton, 


3. To sprinkle with salt ; to salt, [r.] 

Salting of oysters, and potadei mg of meat, keepeth them 
fioiu putieiactiou. Macon, 

POW'DJgIR, V. n. 1. To fall to dust. 

2. tTo come with violence or tumult. 

Down comes a kite powder mg upon them. ISEstrange, 

P(j\V'D?R~B6X, 71. A box for keeping powder 
for the hair. Gag, 


PoW'D^lR-CART, n, A carriage for conveying 
gunpowdei and shot for aitillery. tSimmonds. 

P5\V'D^R-CIIEST, 71. {Naut.) 1. A chest on 
board a vessel for holding the gunpowder. Davis, 
2. A chest or box filled with gunpowder, peb- 
ble-stones, and such like materials, set on fire 
when a ship is boarded by an enemy, fVHght, 

PoW'D^IR-FLAsk, n, A flask for gunpowder ; a 
powder-horn. Sbtwiotids, 

POV^'D^R-HORN, n, A horn or a case used by 
sportsmen for carrying gunpowder. Simmonds, 

POA^'D^R-lNG-TtrB, 71, 1. A vessel in which 

meat is salted. More. 

2, The place in which a person infected with 
a venereal disease is cured, Shak. 

POW'DljlR-MAG-A-ztNE', n. A bomb-proof 
building, for holding gunpowder, in fortified! 
places. Davis, 

P0\^'D^:R-MILL, 71. A mill in which gunpowder 
is made, Ai'huthnot, 


PoW'D^iR— MINE, n. A cavern in which powder 
is placed, so as to be fired. Rowley, 

PC5\^'D^:R-M6n'K51Y, n. A boy who carries pow- 
der from the magazine to the gunner. Si7n7)i07id8, 

PoW'D]5R~r66m, n, {Xaid.) A room in a ship 
in which gunpowder is kept. WaUer, 

POW'D^R-Y, a, [Fr. poudreux.'l Pertaining to, 

or resembling, powder; dusty; friable. ‘‘A 

brown, poiodery spar.** Woodwar'd, 

P0\^'-DIKE, n, A sort of dike in a marsh or fen. 

The pow-dike m the fens of Norfolk. Jllackstone, 


p5\^'5R, n, [L. posse, to be able; poiis, able, 
and esse, to be ; It. potere, power j Sp. 
poder ; Fr. pom'oirJ] 

1. The faculty or the ability to do something ; 
a virtue, efficacy, or force in one thing to origi- 
nate or produce another ; ablcncss. 

To every thing- we call a cause we asci ibo power to produce 
the effect. In intelligent eauaes, the jMwer may be without 
being exerted; so I have poicer to run when I ait still or w ulk. 
Butin inanimate causes wc conceive no what is 

exerted, and tlu^retore measure the wwer of tlio cause by 
the effect which it netually produces. The jn*uer of an ucid to 
dissolve iron ib mcubuied by what it actually dibsulvcs. Jind. 

Aobevo power is the principle of action, whether imminent 
or transient. Passive jtower is the principle of lK‘ariid( or 
receiving. Fleminu. 

2. Liability of a thing to be influenced by a 
cause ; capacity to be acted upon in some par- 
ticular manner ; susceptibility. 

It is usual to speak of a jmuer of resistance in matter, and 
of a pou't'r of enduiaitee in mind. Fleming, 

Ice bus tiie power ot being melted. Day, 

3. The origin of force; force; might; as, 
“ The power of water, or of wind *’ ; “ The pow* 
er of steam ” ; “ They^oteer of a machine.** 

4:. Animal strength ; muscular force. 

The liou'cr both of hand and foot. Qovotr, 

The supposed poxrer of one horse is the unit. Loomis, 

3. Mental ability or force ; faculty of the mind. 

The sudden surprise of my poteers. Shak, 

6. Command; authority; dominion; sover- 
eignty; sw'ay; rule; control; influence. 


Armies. ... the support and tools of absolute pmcer, 

Vhssm'field- 

Dejected I No, it never shall be said 

Tliat ikte had power upon a Spartan soul. JOtpden, 


7. One invested with dominion or authority ; 
a sovereign ; a potentate* 


These two pqxrtr^ have contested their title to the klnnlom 
or Cyprus that is in the hands of the Turk. Addiscm, 

Powers and dominions, deities of heaven. MiUon. 


8. Military force ; national strength ; an 
army ; a host. ** Gazellus . . . issued forth with 
all hxB power, and gave him battle/* KnolUss, 

9. A divinity ; a superhuman being ; an an- 
gel, good or bad* 


With Indignation tlius he broke 

His awful silence, and the powers bespoke. Lrydm, 


10. {Meek,) A force which, being applied to a 


machine, p’ odiices, nr tends to produce, motion ; 
— opposed to Liic t( tight: oi load, 

11. {Law,) An authority which one gives to 

another to act for him . — an authority enabling 
a person to dispose, through the medium of the 
statutes of uses, of an interest vested either in 
himself or in another person. Burt ill, 

12. {Optics,) Capability of producing cci tain 

optical ertects, as that of lenses and mirrors, sim- 
ply or in combination, to magnify the apparent 
linear or superficial dimensions of objects, or to 
assist vision. Young. 

13. {Arith, & Algebra.) The result obtained 
by taking a quantity a certain number of times 
as a factor ; as, “ {a X «) is the second 

of a ** ; 5^ (f5 X 5 X 5), or 125, is the third 

power of 5.** Davies <§ Peck, 

14. A great quantity or number ; a good deal. 

[Low.] “A of good things.” Johnson, 

The vessel hanging prone, a of water scoops up ft-om 

the sea. Fimshavi, 

Power of attorney, (Law.) a written instrument un- 
der seal by which one paity appoints another to bo 
his attorney, and empowers such attorney to act for 
him. JBurrtU, — Power of an hypetbola, (Oeom.) the 
rhombus described upon the abscissa and oidinato of 
tho vertex of the curve when referred to its asymp- 
totes. Dames. — Conducting power, power to transmit 
eloctiicity or heat. — Di'fperswe power, (Opt.) tho 
power of transparent substances to separate light into 
Its component colors. — Magnifynig powers, (Opt.) tho 
number of times the apparent linear or superficial di- 
mensions of an object are enlarged or multiplied. — 
Mechanical powers, (Meek.) the six simple maclnnoa 
called the leoer, tho wheel and axle, tho pulley, tho ia- 
chned plane, tho screw, and tho wedge, Loomis, — Re- 
fracUee power, (Opt.) the power of tiansparoiit sub- 
stances to cause ligiir, transmitted through thorn, to 
deviate fioni its direction. — 2'Ac great. 2 »oioers of Eu- 
rope, (Mod. Dtploniacy.) England, Franco, Austiia, 
Russia, Prussia. Brande, 

Syn. — The distinction lietwocn tho powers ami 
tho faculties of tho mind is, that faculty is more prop- 
erly applied to what is natural and original, m oppo- 
sition to what is acquired ; as, tUo faculty of judging, 
the power of habit; the capocif.// of acquiring habits, 
knowledge, See, Powers are active or passive, natural 
or acquired. Powers natuul and active are called 
faculties', jwwers natural andpsssivc are called capaci- 
ties and receptimties. Habits are acquiied powers, Mr. 
Locke says, “ Tlie power of thinking is called tho ua- 
derstanding, and tlio power of volition tho will^ and 
these two jiowers or abilities of the mind are called 
faculties,^*— -SOQ ABILITY, STRENGTH. 

f PdlV'^R-A-BLE, a. Capable of perfonuing. 

Uow poherable time is ! ** Camden, 

r(5’tV''BR-PfyL, «. 1. Having i>Qwer ; strong ; po- 
tent ; forcible ; mighty ; efficacious ; cogent ; con- 
clusive; valid. *^Powe7'ful opposition/* Agliffe, 

2. Groat; much. [Low.] CarUon, Bartudt, 

Syn. — Powerful and potent signify having power ; 
strong, having btrength; ^nighty, having niigiit. A 
powerful prince, man, or argument ; a potent drug or 
inodiciito; a mighty sovereign or genius; a strong 
man, rope, nmid, argument, or attachment ; forcible 
expression, reasoning ; vigorous eflbn j eficadous 
remedy. 

PoW'BR-fOl-LY, ad. In a powerful manner; 
potently ; migfitily ; forcibly. Locke, 

P5W'F.R-FiyL-NKS.S, 7i. The state of boing pow- 
erful ; force ; potency ; power ; might. UakeiveU. 

l*oW'BR-Li;^S, a. Having no power ; impotent ; 
weak ; helpless. “ Poicvrkss to speak.** Pope, 

71. The state of being pow- 
erless; impotence; weakness. ClMliners, 

Pa'i^'^R-L66M, n, A loom worked by steam, 
water, or other power. McCulloch, 

rdiW'jglR— PRfiflB, 71, A printing-press worked by 
steam, by water, or by iithcr power. khwg, 

n, {ITer.) That part of amor 
which covers the shoulders ; — written also 
iwuldrcn, Sandgs. 

POW'TJgB, n, (Omith.) A variety of dome«tie 
pigeon which has the power of inflating t!ie 
crop; the cropper;— written hUo pouter, Todd, 

n, 1, Among the American Indians, 
a kind of conJurtT, sorcerer, or diviner: — an 
incantation preliminary to a grand hunt, a coun- 
cil, a warlike expedition, Uccr, accmnp.aiiied with, 
dancing .and great noise and confuston. BrmttfrL 

2. .V noisy meeting. [Vulgar, V, S.j Inman, 

p5\^'w 5\^, f». n. To use magical arts ; to prac- 
tise sorcery ; to conjure, Bmohor, 
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PRAISE 


POX (pSks), n [A contraction of poc/^s.'] 

1* A disease characterized by pustules; an 
eruptive distemper. Burton, 

2. t The small pox. Fco'mer, 

3. The venereal disease ; syphilis. Wiseman, 

p6x, V. a. To communicate the pox, or venereal 
disease, to. 

P(3'5', n. [Sp. apoiyOf a prop, a stay ; Fr. awuL"] 

1. A rope-dancer’s pole. Johnson. 

2. A pole to impel or steer a boat, [Local, 

Eng.] Pegge. 

P0'5''AL, n. A kind of striped cloth for covering 
seats. iSimmonds. 

pSI?" — BIRD, n. A bird of New Zealand. Cook. 
PCj’f'-NA'DO, n. A poniard, [r.] Lilg. 

pW-NETTE', n. A small bodkin. Old Play, 

PO'S''5u, n. {Zo.il.') A species . , ^ J 

of armadillo common 
in Paraguay; yellow-footed 
armadillo ; Dasypm Encov^ 

POZB, t?. a. To puzzle. — See ' -po^" 

Pose. Shak, CDcun/pns £!ncotd)ert). 

POZ-zy-O-LA'NA, n. A light, porous, friable 
mineral, various in color, of volcanic origin, 
pd chiefly composed of silica, alumina, and 
iron ; — written also pozzolana, and so called 
from Posstiolii in Italy. Cleaveland. Bigelom. 

Poztuolana is the basis of water cement or 
hydraulic cements, otlierwise called Roman cements, 
which have the property oi hardening in a few min- 
utes after bein^ mixed with lime or mortar, even un- 
der water. Bigelow, 

PRAAM (pram), n. [Dut.] (Naut.) A sort of 
lighter used in Holland and in the Baltic;*'— 
written also pram^ prame^ and prahme. Brands, 
t PRAC'TIC, a. L Practical. Soidh, 

2, Sly; artful; treacherous. Spenser, 

t PRAc'TIC, n. Practice ; — opposed to theory. 

Of great practw with strangera. Wbtton, 

PRAC-TJ-OA-BIl'I-TY, n. The quality or the 
state of b’eing^ practicable j capability of being 
done; feasibility; practicableness. Stewart, 

PRAc'TI-CA-BLE, a, lit. practicable i Sp. Er. 
praoticahie.) 

1. That may be done, practised, or accom- 
plished; performable; feasible; possible. 

2. (Ml,) Noting a breach which is easy to be 
entered or ascended by assailants. Stocqueler, 

Syn.-“See Possible. 

PRAC'Tl-CA-BLE-NfiSS, n. The quality or the 
state of being practicable ; practicability. Looke, 

PRAC'TJ-OA-BLY, ad. In a practicable manner. 
PRAC^TJ-CAL, a, [Gr. irpaxnK^s » irpdccWf to do ; 
h.praotious} It, pratioo; Sp. practice; Fi.pra- 

1 . Pertaining to practice, action, or use ; — 
opposed to speculative ox theoretical. South, 

The doctrines of the Bible axe all practical^ and are in- 
tended for proch’caZ purposes, Ch. Oh. 

Religion comprehends the knowledge of its principles, and 
a suitable life anti practice, the first, being speculauvo. may 
be eullod knowledge, and the latter, because it is practiocUf 
wisdom. TiUotxon, 

2. Capable of, or skilled in, action or practice. 

Tooth-drawers are pracUral philosophers, that go upon a 
very rational iiypothebis, nut to cure, but to take away, the 
pan aftbeted. Steele. 

PrAC-TJ-cAl'I-TY, ft. The quality of being prac- 
tical ; practicalness. For. Qu. Rev, 

PRAC’T{-CAL-LY, ad. In a practical manner ; by 
practice ; * actually. Howell, 

PRAO'T{-CAL-NfiSS, n. The quality of being 
practical ; practicability* Johnson, 

PRAO'TIOB (prtlk’tiaL n, [Gr. itpoKriKil ; wodvew, to 
do ; It. pratica ; Sp. practica ; Old Fr. prao* 
ti ^ ; Fr, "?ra%wd. j 

1, Frequent repetition of the same act or 
acts; custom; habit; as, “The prcwtice of 
speaking in public.” Chesterfield. 

% Customary use ; such use as begets a habit. 

Obsolete words may be laudably revived when they are 
more sounding or more significant chan those in pracme, 

Dryden* 

3. Actual performance, as distinguished from 

theory or speoukdvm, Shak, 

There are two functions of the soul, contemplafion and 
practice, according to tliat general division of objects, some 
of which only entertain our speculations, otliers also employ 
our actions. Sovth. 


4. Dexterity acquired by habit ; manner. 

Despite lus nice fence and lus active practice. Shal. 

5. Act; conduct; proceeding; dealing; ac- 
tion ; — commonly in the plural, and in a bad 
sense. “ Covetous practices.'* 2 Pet. xi. 14:. 

6. Exercise of any profession, as of medicine. 

Alter one or more ulcers formed m the lungs, I nc\ er, as I 

remember, in tlie couise of above lort^ tie:, saw 

more than two recover. ” JJJuckuiOi r. 

7. Artifice ; stratagem, [r.] Shak. 

"Witli suspicion of ptactice, the king was suddenly turned. 

Sidney. 

8. {Late.) The form and manner of conduct- 

ing suits, actions, and other judicial proceed- 
ings at law or in equity, civil or criminal, ac- 
cording to the principles and regulations pre- 
scribed by law, or by the rules and decisions of 
the courts. Bztrnll. 

9. (.4n^/i.) A rule or method for expeditious- 
ly solving questions in proportion. Ha. <§r P. 

Syn. — See CusToat. 

f PRAC'TJ-§ANT, n. An agent or confederate in 
treachery. Shak. 

PRAC'TISE (prak'tis), v. a. [i. PRACTISED ; pp. 
PRACTISING, PRACTISED.] 

1. To do, perform, or transact repeatedly, 
customarily, or habitually- 

Incline not my heart to praeti^ wicked words witli men 
that work iniquity. Pa. exU. 4. 

2. To put into action or practice ; to do, per- 
form, or perpetrate, as a trick. Shak. 

3. To use or exercise, as a profession. “ A 

woman thoit practised physic.” Tatler. 

4. To use or exercise for discipline or dex- 
terity. “ At practised distances.” Milton. 

5. t To influence by artifice ; to cheat. 

To pracii<ie the city into an address to the queen. Siojt. 

Syn- — See Exert. 

PRAC'TISE, V. n. 1. To endeavor to acquire pro- 
ficiency or skill by practice ; as, “ To practise 
on the organ ” ; “ To practise with the rifle.” 

2. To do any thing repeatedly so as to form 
a habit. 

And jjrociise first over yourself to reign. Waller. 

3. To use or exercise a profession, as that of 

medicine. Tatler. 

4. To transact or negotiate privily. 

I have practised with him, 

And Ibund means to let the victor know 

That Syphox and Sempronius ore his friends. Addison. 

5. To try or use artifices or stratagems. Shak. 

Others, by guilty artifice, and arts 

Of promise kindness, practise on our hearts. Oranville. 

PRAC'TIS-^:R, n. One who practises ; a practi- 
tioner. “ A practiser of new devices,” Golding. 

PRAo'T{S-InG, p, a. Exercising a profession; 
engaged in practice. 

PRAC-TF'TION-JPR (prsLk-«sh'un-§r), n. 1. One 
w'ho does any thing habitually, [r.] South. 

2. One who uses artifice, [r.] Whitgifi. 

3. One actually engaged in the exercise of 
any art or profession, as that of medicine. 

fPRAO'TJVE-LY, By practice. Warner. 

PBJ3S— (pre). [L., befoi'e.) A prefix occurring 
in compound words adopted from the Latin, 
and denoting priority. — See Prb. 

PRjEQ'J-P® n. [L., command ye.] 

1. (Law^ An ori^nal writ, commanding a 

defendant to do the thing required, or to show 
a reason for not doing it. Whishaw. 

2. Written instructions given by an attorney 

or plaintiff to the clerk of a court, for making 
out a writ. Bouvier. 

n. pi. [L, before, and 
cognosco, cognitusy to know.] Things previous- 
ly known, in order to understanding something 
else. LocM. 

t PR2B-CQM-MfiND', V, a. To praise by anticipa- 
tion. Swzfi. 

PBJB^CbR^ n. pi. [L. jorce, before, and cor, 
cordis J the heart.] {Anat.) The diaphragm : — 
also the thoracic viscera, and the epigastrium, 
or belly. Hunglison. 

PE2E-06R'DI-AL, a. Pertaining to the nrsecor- 
dia. * Holland. 

PRiB'DI-AL, n. [L. preediumy land.] What 
arises Immediately from the ground, as grain, 
hay, wood, fruits, &o, Bouvier. 

PR2EF-LQ-RA'TIQN (prSMo-rS'shvn), n. 


before, and.;3!eM 
vation. — See . 


Jhris, a flower.] IBot.) .^sti- 
isriVATioN. Gray. 


PRJE-PU-Ll-A’TION, n. [L, prtSy before, and Jb-. 
ltu?n, a leaf.] {Bot.) The arrangement of the 
leaves in a bud ; vernation. Gray. 

PR^EL-I-OO'RA-PHY, 7i. [L. preslium , prasliumf a 
battle, and to write.] A description of 

battles. Harris. 

PR.E'MORSE, a. [L. prmnordeOj pramorsiwi, to 
bite oif the end.] {Bot.) Ending abruptly as 
if bitten off. 


bite oif the end.] {Bot.) Ending abruptly as 

I if bitten off. Gray, 

PRASM-U-Nf'Rjp (prem-u-ni're), n. [A corruption 
of Hi, prtcnionere^ to foiewarn.] 

1. {Eng. Haw.) A species of offence in the 

nature of a contempt against the king and his 
government, or a writ granted for such of- 
mnee. Whzshazo. 

4lSr“ The statutes establishing this ofienco were 
framed to encounter the papal usurpations m Eng- 
land, Its original meaning being the introduction of a 
foreign power into the kingdom, and creating wwycn- 
um in tmpeno, bj’ paying to papal process that obedi- 
ence which constitutionally belonged to the sovereign 
alone. Burnll. 

2. Penalty incurred by an offence against the 

king and his government. South. 

3. Difficulty; distress. [Low.] Johnson. 

PRJSS-hro n. [L. p7‘cs, before, and nomeny 

a name.] {Roman A^it.) The first name of a per- 
son which stood befoie the general family name, 
and distinguished the indhidual. A?idrews, 

PR.M-TEX'Tj3j n. [L. to border ; preCf 

before, and tcaOj to cover.] {Rom. Ant.) A 
white robe, with a broad purple border, worn by 
magistrates, by priests, by boys until the age of 
fourteen, and by girls until marriage. W. Smith. 

PR2E'TOR, n. [L.] See Pretor. 

PR.^:- TO 'RF £Ur, n. 5 pi. jpjKZE TORiA, [L. ; pros-- 
tor, a pictor.] {Rom. Ant.) The general’s tent 
in a camp : — the residence of the governor of a 
province : — a large house ; a palace. W, Smith. 

PRj).G-MAT JC, ? it^aypaTtKds, busy, 

PR-\G-MAt' 1-CAL, > skilled in business; xpdy^o, 
something done ; L.^ pragmatictes ; It* pram-- 
matico ; Fr, pragmedique.) 

1. t Skilled in business ; practical. Milton. 

2. Assuming airs of business ; impertinently 
busy or officious ; intermeddling ; conceited. 

The fellow grew so pragmatical, that ho took upon him 
the government of my whole &mily. Arhuthnot. 

Pragmatic sanction, a rescript or decree of a sov- 
ereign on weighty matters. In European history, 
several important ordinances or treaties are called by 
this name. Two of the most noted are the ordinance 
of Charles VII,, of France, in 1438, which established 
the liberties of the Gallican Church, and the Prag- 
matic sanction issued, in 1724, by Charles VI., Em- 
peror of Germany, which secured the throne to his 
daughter Maria Theresa. P. Cgc. Brands. 

PRAG-MAt'I-CAL-LY, ad. In a pragmatical man- 
ner; meddlingly; impertinently. Barrow. 

PRAG-MAt'1-CAL-NJ6sS, «. The quality of being 
pragmatical. More. 

f PRAg'MA-tIst, n, A meddler. JBp. Reynolds. 

PRAHME (pram), n. See Pram. Todd. 

PRAI'RI^; (pra'rf ), n. [Fr. prairie, a meadow.] A 
large natural meadow, or tract of country, bare 
of trees, and covered with grass, as in many 
parts of the Mississippi valley. Flint. 

PRAI'RIE— D6g (pra're-), n. A small rodent ani- 
mal, of the squirrel kind, found on the prairies 
west of the Missouri river ; Spermophilus htdo- 
vibanus ; — also callcd^rais'tV scjuirt'cLKinnicut. 

The •pravrie-dogs live together in groat congre* 
gations, their nuineious burrows, situated close to- 
gether, being called prairiA-dog towns. Kainicut. 

PRAI^'A-BLB, a. That may be praised. WickHjfie. 

PRAIS'A-BLy, ad. In a manner so as to deserve 
praise. Oafiord Xjut. Gram. 

PRAISE (prfiz), n. [Dut. prifs, price, praise ; Ger. 
preis ; Dan- priis ; Sw. pns. Sp. prez, glory.] 

1. Commendation j approval ; admiration ; 
approbation. “ Love of praise,** A, Smith. 

2. Fame ; renown ; celebrity ; distinction. 

I will get them praise and fame in every land. Hi. 19* 

3. Tribute of gratitude ; laud ; glorification. 

He hath put a new sons in my mouth, even praise un'to 
our God. Pa *1-8. 

Praise to God, immortal praise^ 

Bor the love that orowns oar dayA Beadtcma. 
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4. Gf-round or reason of praise. Dryden. 

He is thy praise, and he is thy God. D«ut. x. 21. 

Syn. — Praise and commendation are bestowed on 
persons I)> tlicir superiors ; honor and applause, com- 
monly by tlioir infouois,. A person is praised, com- 
mended, and applauded for wliat lie does ; he is admired 
for wliat he is, Piaise e.i\dL pominendatiou are verbal 5 
applause is both verbal and manual. A public per- 
formance, or a gieai oiator, is applauded-, a public 
benefactor, or an heroic action, is extolled, — See 
Glory. 

PRAISE (praz), V. a. [Dut. prijzen\ G^v.prdseni 
Ban. prise ; Sw. pnsa, — See Prize.] [t. 

PRAISED ; pp. PRAISING, PRAISED.] 

1. To express commendation or approb^ation 

of ; to commend ; to applaud. MiUon, 

We prm’ic not llec^o". h*'i n""!** "we know 

Is great m arms; ’ i« c > 0 . Drya&n, 

2. To extol ; to magnify ; to do honor to ; to 
glorify ; to exalt ; to bless. 

Praue ye the Pi wee ye the Lord from the heavens; 

praibe him in tll^■ luiir'':' Ptuise ye him, all his angels, 
praise ye hmi, ah liih hubW* cxlviu. 1 , i,. 

PraibO God, from whom all blessings flow. Bp. Ken. 

Syn. — See Commend. 

t PRAI§E (praz), v. a. To appraise. Chaucer. 

t PRAISE' Fl)rL, a. Landable. Sidney. 

PRAISE' L^ISS, a. Without praise. Sidney. 

t PRAtJ^E^M^lNT, Appraisement. Fabyan. 

PRAI§'5R, 71. 1. One who praises. Fonne. 

2. t An appraiser. North, 

PR A I§E' WO R-TH J-EY, ad. In a manner worthy 
of praise ; laudably*. Spenser. 

PRAI§E'WOR-THI-NjeSS (praz'wdr-tbe-nes), n. 
The state or the quality of being praiseworthy. 

PRAI§E'WOR-THY (prazVdr-the), a. Worthy of 
praise ; deserving commendation ; commenda- 
ble ; laudable. ** Praiseworthy things.” B,Jomon. 

Syn.— See Laudable. 

PrAme praam \lc^\.pram.'\ 

1. (Naut.) A sort of lighter, formerly used in 
Holland and in the Baltic ; — written also 

and prahme. Mar. Diet. 

2. (Mil.) A kind of flat-bottomed vessel, 

mounting several guns, used for covering the 
disembarkation of troops. London E}icy. 

PRANOE (12), V. n. [Dut. pronken, to shine, to 
strut; prank, show, ornament; Ger. prang en\ 
Dcxi.prrange\ Sw.pre»A:a.] [i. pranced; pp. 

PRANCING, PRANCED.] 

1. To spring or bound, as a mettlesome horse. 
“ Thy prancing steeds.” Gray, “ Our kids that 
frisk and prance,’* Wbtton, 

2. To ride with bounding movement or osten- 
tatiously ; to move in a warlike or showy manner. 

The insulting tyrant prancing o’er the field. Addison. 

PrAn^'ING, n. The act of bounding or springing, 
as of a high-spirited horse. /way. v. 22. 

PrAn'g5s, n. (Bot.) A |;enus of umbelliferous, 
perennial plants, found m Tartary. E7ig, Cyc. 

PRANK (prSlngk, 82), v, a- [But. pranhen. — See 
France.] ft. pranked; pp. pranking, 
PRANKED,] To adorn in a showy manner ; to 
dress to ostentation ; to decorate ; to prink. 

In sumptuous tire she joyed herself to prank, S^emer. 

PrAnk (pirtingk), n, [But. pro7ik, show, ostenta- 
tion; uan, pran^y a jockejr's trade ; 
show.] A sportive or capricious action ; a ludi- 
crous or merry trick ; a caper ; a frolic. Raleigh, 
They . . . played ell those pranks, Addison. 

fPRANK (niUngk), a. Frolicsome; full of pranks 
or tricks; prankish. Brewer, 

PRAnk'IIE, ». One who pranks or prinks. Burton, 

PRANK'ING, w. Ostentatious decoration or dress ; 
prinking. Prankinga and adomiiigs.” More. 

PEAN’K^ING-LY, ud. In a pranking manner. HaU. 

PRAffK^ISH, a. Inclined to play pranks; mis- 
chievous ; sportive ; playful, Gent, Mag, 

PRA§E, n. [Gr. TTjirfin wop, of, a leek-green; updcov, 
a leek ; L, prasinm.} (Min.) A le^k-green va- 
riety of massive quartz. Dana, 

PRAs'^i-Q-LfTB, n, [Gr. irp4«voy, leck-green, and 


XtQas, a stone,] (iUK».) A green prismatic, al- 
tered variety of iolite- Dana, 

PRAS'I“LITE, n. [Gr. irpaaov, a leek, and a 

stone.] {Mm.) A dark leek-green, soft, fibrous 
mineral, found massive in Scotland. Eng. Cyc, 

PRA§'t-NOirs, a, [Gr. icpdaiuos ; vpacop, a leek ; 
L. pra&mus ; It. prassi/io.) Of the color of a 
leek; leek-green, grass-green. Clarke. 

PRA-Si'TE^, n. [Gr. Ttpaairm ; Ttpdciov, hoaihound.] 
{Med.) Wine m which the leaves of hoarhound 
have been infused. Dunyhson. 

PRA'SON (pra'sn), n. [Gr. Trpdffov.] A leek . — 
also a sea-weed as green as a leek. Bailey. 

PRATE, V. n. [But. praten ; Ban. prate ; Sw. 
pt'ata.) \i. PRATED ; pp. prating, prated,] 
To talk much and without weight ; to be loqua- 
cious; to babble; to piattle; to chat; to gabble. 

And make a fool presumo to prate of love. Brgden. 

PRATE, 71. [But. praat.'] Continued and idle 
talk; unmeaning loquacity ; prattle; gabble. 

If I talk to him, with his innocent prate 

lie will awake my mercy, which lies dead. Shak.. 

Syn. —See Prattle. 

PRATE, V. a. To utter foolishly ; to babble. 

Wliat nonsense would the fool, thy master, pirate. Bryden. 

PRAT'jpR, n. One who prates. Shak. 

PRAT^IC, n, [It. pf'otica; Sp. practical Fr. 
pratigue. — Sec Practice.] A term used in 
the European ports of the Mediterranean to 
denote a permission to trade and communicate 
with the inhabitants of a place, after having per- 
formed quarantine, or upon a certificate that 
the vessd did not come from an infected place ; 
— also written Mar. Diet. 

PRA'TIN-OOLE, Jt. (Omith.) A bird of the fami- 
ly Charadriadee, or plovers, and genus Glareola 
of Brisson, or Hirundo of Linnocus, found only 
in the old world. Eng. Cyc. 

PRAT'ING, w. Idle talk; prate; prattle. Bacon. 

PRAT'ING-COLE, n. A pratincole. Crahh. 

PRAT'ING-LY, ad. In a prating manner ; with 
idle talk ; with loquacity. Johnson. 

PRAT'taUB (-ik), n. [Fr.] Pratic. Bailey. 

PRAt'TLE (prat'tl), V. n. [Dim. of jpmfc.] U. 

PRATTLED ; pp. PRATTLING, PRATTLED.] To 
talk lightly or thoughtlessly, as a child ; to talk 
childishly ; to chatter ; to chat or gabble. Addison. 

PRAT'TLE, n. Childish, puerile, or trifling talk ; 
chatter; chat; tattle; prate. Glanvill. 

Syn. — chatter, chat, babble, blab, prate, ffab- 

Ue, and tattle, are all used to denote an improper, super- 
fluous, or childish us© of speech. Prattle, chatter, and 
chat are chiefly used in an indifTeront sense, as the 
innocent prattle of children, the chattering of children 
or of birds, familiar or idle chat\ but babble, blab, 
prate, gabble, and tattle are used only in a bad sense, 
to denote the speaking or telling that which ought 
not to be spoken or told. 

PRAT'TLE-M£;NT, n. Prattle. JCayley. 

PRAt'TL?R, n. One who prattles. Shak. 

PrAt'TLJNG, n. Act of one who prattles. 

Tin* }ii ntthwf about the nphtR of man will not be nccepli <1 
In pay lueut of a hibcuit or a pounil ol Ruupowder. Bui k f. 

t PRAV'ANT, a. Supplied from milita^ stores ; 
provant. tleyxoood. 

PRAv'I-TY, n. [L. pravitas ; prax'tis, crooked, 
perverse; lt.p7'axith\ Sp. pramdad.) Perver- 
sion; wickedness; depravity- [r.] Milton, 

PRAwN, n. (Zo- 
ol.) A raaqru- 
rous, docapo- 
dous, crusta- 
ceous animal, 
of the family 
Palpj 7 i 07 iider,dr 
shrimps, and 
genua Pale- 
men, generally 
inhabiting sandy (Patemm serratw). 

bottoms near coasts, and used for food. Eng. Cyc, 

PEAx ^IS, n, [Gr, xpd|iy ; to do,] 

1. tJse; pratstice. Coventry, 

2, The subject or matter of exercise ; a fonn 

or an example for pracrice. Clarke. 



PRAY, V, n. [L. precor ; prex, pi'ecis, a prayer; 
It. pregare\ Old Fr. praieri Fr. ptnet'.) [t. 

PRAYED ; pp. PRAYING, PRAYED.] 

1. To ask for any thing with earnestness or 

zeal; to entreat: to sj-.npMcato. Dryden, 

2. To make a p* .’i.v):! ui (xod. 

Pray that ye enter not into temptation. Lvke xxii. 40 

Men ought al way's to pray, and not to faint. Luke xvih. L 

jg^ I pray, or pray, that is, I pray you to tell me, or 
pray tell me, is a soit of adverbial or expletive phrase, 
or a slightly ceremonious foim of introducing a ques- 
tion. 

PRAY (pia), V. a. To ask for earnestly ; to peti- 
tion; to entreat; to supplicate; to implore; 
to beseech ; to ask. “ They began to pray him 
to depart out of their coasts.” Mark v, 15. 

To pray in aid, ( Old Eng. Law.) to call in for help 
one who has an interest m the cause. Shak. 

PRAY'JPR (prA'er or pr4r) [pia'cr, IF. J. F. Ja, 
S7n. M. n>.;* pii'er, P. ; prar, S. ^.], [L. 

pr'eXyPi'ccis ; It. prvyhiera ; Fr. prUre.) 

1. The act of asking with earnestness or zeal ; 
entreaty ; supplication ; request ; petition ; suit. 

P/rrtv', .'i-np”" »".p«..is supposed a means to change the 
persi..' 'o \ ■■••'I' nil Stilhugjieet, 

2. A petition or supplication to God ; orison. 

He continued all night in piayei to God. Luke vi. 12, 

3. A form or formula of petition or supplica- 
tion, “ Two excellent jtjraytTJs.” P'ell. 

No man can ahvays have the same spiritual pleasure in his 
prayers. Bp, Taylor. 

4. Practice of supplication ; devotion. 

He IS famed for mildness, peace, and jirayer. Shak. 

jgc^ It may be doubled, with respect to prayer, 
w'liethci It ahoiild be regarded as a dissyllable or a 
monosyllable. By most crthoopisls it is noted as a 
dissyllable ; but ui poetry it is commonly used as a 
monosyllable; and it rhymes exactly with care, fair, 
pair, &c. There it. n mnular diliiculty 1 ti regaid to va- 
rious other woids ending in cr; as, lor example, the 
dissyllables go'qr and lilgli'cr are pronounced exact- 
ly, or nearly, like the monosyllables g5ro and hire. 

S'srn.— Praijer, in its highest sense, is addressed 
to God, though the term is often used with reference 
to man, as the prayer of a petition. A petition is a 
public solicitation made to a sovereign or government, 
relating to some grievance. A rcque.st is a private 
petition, as a ivquest to a friend *, an entreaty, an ur- 
gent request for something much desired. An earnest 
entreaty ; a civil suit. 

PRAY'JgIR, 71 . One who prays. Stnart, 

PRA Y'fiR-BOOK (prVer-bdk), n. A book of pub- 
lic or private devotion, containing forms of 
prayer. Shak, 

PRAY'?R-P<yL, a. Much inclined to prayer ; us- 
ing prayer; praying; devout. Ch. Ob, 

PrAy'BR-P10L-LY, ad. 'With much praver; in 
a devout inanuc'r ; devoutly. Itic, Meo, 

PRAY'BH-F'fi’L-NJSss, ». The state of being 
prayerful. McKcim. 

PRA Y'EU-LfiSS, a. Not praying or using prayer ; 
undevout. Wilso7i, 1043. 

PRAY'BR-Lfiss-LY, ad. Without prayer. Wrlyht, 

PRAy^?:u-L]g:sS-Nj*lSS, n. The state of being 
prayerloss. Clarke. 

PrAy'BR-MEET-ING, n, A meeting or assembly 
for prayer. Ec* Rev, 

t pr7vv'jng, n. The act of one who prays ; a 
prayer. Prayings for the dead,” Bale, 

PRAY'ING-LY (pra^jng-le), ad. With praver or 
supplication. Milton. 

PRi&-, [L. pr<e.] A prefix denoting priority in 
time, place, or rank. The Latin form prte is 
still retained in some words scarcely natural- 
ized. 

PRE-Ac-Cl/-§A'TfQN, n. Previous accusation. 

PRj^.ACH Cpr«ch), v, a. [L. pradieo, to proclaim ; 
pTiP, bomre, and dice, to say ; It. predicare, to 
preach; Bp.predtcar; Fr.jiri^cher, — I)ut.prd- 
diken ; Ger. predigm ; Ban. preedike ; Sw. 
predika.] [». prbaoked ; pp. preaching, 

PBEACIIED.] 

1, To proclaim, declare, or publish, as In re- 
Ugimis dmeourses or sermons. 

And they mad w«at through th« towa». vreach- 

hg th« iMf ix. A. 

Tho I^rd bsth mointed wno k> prtmk (ood tidlngi nnhii 
th*mtwk. liMUlxl. t. 
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a. To inculcate or teach, as in a discourse, 
“ While peace he preached in vain.*' 

PREACH, w. w. To pronounce a public discourse 
on a religious subject or on a text of Scripture. 

Philip was lound at A70tus: and. passing throuch, he 
preached in all the cities till lie oatm* to Ce&ai «.a. Actj> x\ iii. 40. 

I preached as never sure to preach again, 

As a dying man to dying men. Baxter, 

t PREACH, n, [Fr. preche.1 A religious dis- 
course ; a sermon. Hooker. 

PREACH'^R, n. One who preaches. Bacon, 

Syn. — See Cler&yman. 

PREACH' gR-SHlP, n. The state or the office of 
a preacher. Bp. Hall. 

PREACH' ING, n. The act or the employment of 
one who preaches ; a sermon. Dmmmond. 

PREACH'MAN, )i. A preacher, in contempt. 

Our preachmen are grown dog-mad. Howell. 

PREACH'Mj^NT, n. A sermon, in contempt. Shak. 

PRE-AC-CHJAINT', v. a. To acquaint or inform 
previously, [r.] Wright. 

Leave the care of Lady Sharlot to me; VW. preacq\ta\nt 
her. Steele. 

PRE-AC-GtUArNT'ANOE, n. Previous acquaint- 
ance or knowledge. liarns. 

PRE-AC'TION, n. Previous action. Broione, 

PRE-AD-AM'IC, a. Preadamitic. J. Taylor. 

PRE-AD'AM-ITE, n. One supposed to have lived 
before A.dam : — also one who holds there were 
persons existing before Adam. Crabb. 

PRE-AD-A\f-lT'|C, a. Existing before Adam; 
anterior to Adam ; preadaniic. Clarke. 

PRE-AD-MlN-IS-TRA'TIQN, n. Previous admin- 
istration. Pearson. 

PRE-AD-m6n'1SH, V. a. [i. PRB admonished; 
pp. PILBADMONLSHINO, PRBADMONISHED.] To 
caution or admonish beforehand. Milton. 

PRE-Ad-MO-N1"TIQN, n. A previous warning or 
admonition. Smart. 

PRE-AdW?R-TI§B, V. a. To inform beforehand. 

PRE'AM-BLE, n, [L. praeambulo, to walk before ; 
It. preambolo j Sp. preambulo ; Fr. prcamb%ile.\ 

1. Something previous; an introduction or 
preface. Prcanwle to that history.'* Clarendon, 

I will not detain you with a long preamble. Bryden. 

2. The introduction of a statute, bill, or act, 

setting forth its intent, and the circumstances 
which occasioned its passage. Burrill. 

PRE'Am a. ]PT.pr^amhuler.'\ To preface; 

to introduce. [a.J FeUham. 

fPRE'XM-BLB, V. », To go before or precede 

something. X preambling Milton, 

t PRE-AM'By-LA-Ry, Introductory. Pearson, 

PRE-Am'BU-LATE, V. n. [L. prtramhulOi preeanu 
bulatnm ; prtCt before, and amhvlo^ to walk, to 
go.] To walk or go before, [r.] Jordaai. 

t PRE-AM-BTJ-LA'TION, n. 1. A going before. 

2. A preamble. Chaucer, 

PRE-AM'By-tiA-T9-RY, a. Going before; pre- 
ceding. [r.] * Bp. Taylor, 

tPRE-AM'BlT-LOtJS, a. [L, praamhtlus.l In- 
troductory; preambulatory. Browne. 

PRE-i^N-NStyNCE', V, a. To announce before ; to 
give notice of beforehand, Coleridge. 

JhRB-AN-TB-Pe-NtjTL^Tl-MATE, a. Noting the 
fourth syllable from the end of a word. Walker, 

PRE-AP-p6Int', V, a. To appoint beforehand ; to 
fix or constitute previously. Clarke, 

PRE-AP-PRip-Hj&N'SIQN, n. A previous appre- 
hension; an opinion formed before examination. 

Jtn dxapeii eonibnnwble to Browm. 

t PRiA^B (prSa), n. Press ; crowd. Chapmm, 

i*PRfiA9'|NG, a. Crowding- Spemer. 

PRE-AS-SdR'ANCE (-shdr^yns), n. Previous as- 
surance. Clarke. 

PRE-AU'Dl-feNCB, n. {Bug. Law,') The right of 
being heard at the bar before another on ac- 
count of superior rank. Blackstone, 


PREB'3pNT), n, [Low L., It., ^ Sp.prehendai from 
L, preeheOi preebendus,, to otter ; Fr. prtbende.l 

1. A stipend granted to a prebendary out of 
the estate of a cathedral or collegiate church. 
“ A prebend in St. Patrick’s cathedral.” Su’zJ’t. 

2. A prebendary. [Improper, l^obnson.] ' 
Deunsaud canons or prebends of cathedral churehL’-ii. Bacon. 

Simple prebend, a prebend restricted to the revenue. 
— Dignitary prebend, a prebend to which a jurisdic- 
tion IS annexed. P, Cyc. 

Syn.--^see Clergyman. 

PRR-BllND'AL, a. Of, or belonging to, a prebend. 

His prebendal house at Wind&or. ChottejJiehl. 

PRfiB'?5N-DA-RY, n. [Low L. prebe^idanm ; It. 
p} ebendario ; Sp. prebendado , Fr. prtbendier.'\ 
A clergyman of a cathedral or collegiate church, 
who^ enjoys a prebend in consideration o£ his 
officiating at stated times in the church. Hook. 

PEjBB'5N-DA-RY-SHiP, ? 2 . The office of a preb- 
endary, Wotton. 

-f- PREB'JpN-DATE, V. a. To make a prebendary. 

He was prebendated at Paris.” Grqftmi. 

t PREB'^ND-SHIp, n. Prebendaryship. Fox. 

PR5-C.A'Rl-OtrS, a. [L. precariua ; precor, to 

I beg, to request ; It. 4r Sp. precario ; Fi.precaire.'] 

■ 1. Uncertain because depending on the will 

of another ; held by courtesy. 

Those who live under an arbitrary, tyrannic power have 
no other law but the will of their pnnee, and consequently 
no privileges but what are precanom. Additon. 

2. Uncertain ; unsettled ; doubtful ; dubious. 

The present precarious state of things. JEustace. 

Syn. — See Doubtful. 

PR9-CA'R{-oCrS-LY, ad. In a precarious manner ; 
at the will of others ; dependently ; uncertainly. 

PR^i-CA'RI-OlJS-NESS, n. The state of being 
precarious; uncertainty. Sharp. 

t PR^-CA'TION, \h.preccUio.'\ ; 

entreaty; prayer. *’ 

PRfiO'A-TiVE, a. Precatory, [r.] Harris. 

PRfiC'A-TO-RY, a. [L. precatorius ; precor, pre^ 
cairn, to beg, to ask,] Suppliant ; beseeching. 

Precatory veord^, (Law.) words of entreaty, request, 
desire, or recommendation, employed in wills, as dus- 
tinguished from direct and imperative terms. Bumll. 

PRjf-cAU'TIQN, n. [L. precazdio i It. pi'ecau- 
zione\ Sp. precaucioni Fr. precaviion.’x Cau- 
tion or care beforehand. Addison. 

PR®-CAU'TI0N', V. a. [Fr. precauiionner.'] [f. 
PUECAUTIONED ; pp. PRECAXJTIONINO, PRE- 
CAUTIONED.] To caution or warn beforehand. 

“ He may be precazdioiied.*' Locke. 

PRJEJ-OAU'TION-AL, a. Using, or proceeding from, 
precaution; precautionary, [r.] W.Movntagu. 

PR5-CAU'TIQN-A-RY, a. Using, containing, or 
proceeding from, precaution ; preservative ; pre- 
ventive. Coleridge. 

PR^l-CAU'TIOys, a. Relating to, or using, pre- 
caution ; precautionary. Guardian. 

PRy-cAtJ'TlorS-LY, ad. With precaution. 

t PRE-C^I-DA'N^I-oUs, a. Previous. Hammond. 

PR5-CBDE', V. a. [L. prcecedo ; pree, before, and 
cedo, to go ; It. precedere ; Sp. preceder ; Fr. 
pr<iceder.\ [i. precedb3> ; pp. preceding, pre- 
ceded.] 

1. To go before in order of time. Milton. 

The ruin of a state is generally preceded hy an universal 
degeneracy of manners and contempt ihr religion. Swift. 

2. To go before in order of place or rank. 

Rome . . . ought to precede Carthage. Barrow. 

3. To cause to be preceded, [r.] WHght. 

PRE-CB'D'SNCB, } [It. precedenza ; Sp. pre~ 

PR^l-CE'D^N-CY, ) cedencia.] 

1. The state or the act of going or being be- 
fore; foremost place or rank; priority. 

None sure will claim in hell 
Precedence, MUton. 

2. Superiority; superior influence, [r.] 

i Being distracted with different desires, the next inquiry 
win be, which of thorn has the preoedeney in determining 
the will to tho next action. Zooke. 

3. f Something going before; a precedent. 

** Some obscure j^ecedenoe.** Shak. 

4^ Thasie words we sometimes erroneously pro- 


nounced with the accent on the first syllable, — a 
mode not countenanced by any of the orthoepists. 

Syn. — See Priority. 

PR^-CE'Djp.VT, a. [It. % Sp. precedenfe ; Fr. 
cedent.] That precede!> ; going before ; antece. 
dent; previous; preceding; anteiior. Shak. 

The world, or any part thereof, could not be precedent to 
the creation ot luaii. Ilale. 

Condition precedent, (Law.) in the law of contracts, 
a condition pieceding tUe accruing of a right or a ha- 
hiliiy- BurrtU. 

n. 1. That "which, done or said 
before, is an example or rule for following times 
or for subsequent practice ; an example. 

God, in the administration of his justice, is not tied to 
piecedcnt^. TiUotson. 

Such iurecer/en/<! are numberless* we draw 
Our nght from custom, custum it> a law. Granville. 

2. t A prognostic or indication. Shak. 

3. t A copy or rough draft. Shak 

4. {Law.) An authority to be followed in a 

court of justice; — a term applied particularly 
to judicial decisions upon points of law arising 
in any given case. Burnll, 

Syn. — See Example. 

PRE9'j5-D£NT-5D, a. Having, or authorized by, 
a precedent. Walpole. 

PRE^-lJ-DEN'TrAL (-shsti), a. Being of the na- 
ture of a precedent. Fuller, 

PR^:-CE'DlilNT-LY, ad. Beforehand ; antecedent- 
ly* Johnson. 

PR^-CED'ING, p. a. That precedes ; going be- 
fore ; antecedent ; previous. 

Syn. — See Antecedent, Previous. 

t* PRjg-CfiL', V. n. [L. prcecello.l To be superior ; 
to surpass another; to excel. UdaL 

tPK®-C6L'L^:NCE, [¥x. prieelhnce.! Ex- 

t PR?-CfiL'l.?N-cy, > cellenee. SheMon. 

f PR9-CfiL'L?NT, p. a. Excelling; surpassing. 
“ Precellent knowledge of the truth.** Holland. 

t PR5:-CfiL'LlNG, n. Excellence. Chauc&r. 

PRJgi-CfiN'TOR, n. [L. pr<Bcentor\ pree, before, 
and cantor, a singer.] 

1. The leader of a choir ; a chanter. Fotherhy. 

2. The leader of the congregation in the 
psalmody of the Scottish Church. Buchanan. 

PR^l-CfiN'TOR-SHlP, n. The office or the rank 
of a precentor- JRoseoe. 

PRE'e^PT [pie'sqpt, S. W. P, E. F, Ja. K. Sm. Wr^ 
Wh . ; piS'sept or piSs'^pt, J. ; pros'ept, Kcmdck'], 
n, [L. prceceptum ; preedpio, to admonish, to 
instruct; pra^ previously, and capio, ceptus, to 
take; It. precettoi Sp. preeepto\ Fr. prdeepte.^ 

1. A rule authoritatively given ; an order ; a 
command ; an injunction ; a commandment. 

Ji. precept or commandment consists in, and has respect to, 
some moral point of doctrine. Aybjf^. 

2. A rule ; a direction ; a principle ; a doc- 
trine. 

3. (Law.) A written order. Burrill. 

Syn. — See Command, Doctrine. 

PRfi'C^IPT, 0 . a. To give in the form of rules or 
precepts ; to teach. 

The axioms of science are precepted to be made converti- 
ble. Bacon, 

fPR^-CfiP'TIAL (-sh^l),«. Preceptive. Shak. 

fPRJgi-cMP'TION, >2. \1j. prceceptio.'l A precept. 

Leo calls these words v,prcceptW7i. Bp, Hall, 

PR^i-CfiP'TlVE, a. IL. preceptivus ; It. prceettivo ; 
Sp. preceptivo ; Fr. pi'ecepti/.^ Giving or con- 
taining precepts ; preceptory ; instructive. 

PRg-CfiP'TOR, n. [L. pr^eceptor ; pr<scipio,pr<s„ 
ceptus, to order, to teach.] 

1. A teacher ; an instructor. Locke. 

2, The principal instructor of an academy or 

other seminary ; a principal. M, Newman. 

PRE-C?P-T0'R|-AI»7 [5*^. pree^ioral.'] Re- 
lating to a preceptor. SniaH. 

PK£9'?;P-T0-RY [prSs'qp-tyr-f, W. ; prs'sqp-tur-?, 
Ja.Bm. \ prq-sfip^ur-^, K. Wr. Wb.], a. Giving 
precepts ; preceptive. Aziderson. 

t PRj£9'5P-TQ-RY, n. In the middle ages, a kind 
of benefice possessed by a principal knight- 
templar. Brdnde. 
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PE^-CfiP'TR^ISSj ^ female who teaches; — 
especially a female at the head of an academy 
or other seminar}' ; a female principal. Clarke, 

PR^-CfiS'srON (pi§-s5sh'i.m), w. X^^.prdecedo^prce- 
cessus^ to go before ; It, precessione ; Sp. prece^ 
sion ; Fr. precession,'] The act of going before 
or picceding. Johnson. 

Precession of the e(juinoze.>}, the slow sliiftiujt of the 
eqamores towards the west, at the annual rate of 60'' 
10"%inconseciuence of the earth’s rotation on its axis 
combined with the disturbing action of the sun and 
moon on the protuberant matter accumulated on its 
etpiator by which its figure is rendeied spheroidal ; — 
so called because the place of the equinox among the 
stars, at every subsequent moment, precedes^ with ref- 
erence to the diurnal motion, that which it occupied 
the moment before. Herschel. 

tPRB-Cl~DA'N?:-0&S, a, [L. p7'ee, before, and 
c<sdOi to cut, to kill.] Cut or killed before. Ash, 

PRE'CJNCT (82), [pre'slngkt, 5. F, E. K, Stn, TVr. 
JFh. ; pre-sTngkt', fV, Ja. ; pre'singkt or pr§- 
sSngkt', J, F.], n. [Ij, prcecingo, prceeinetua, to 
encircle ; before, and cingo^ to gird ; lX,pre- 
cinto^ 

1. A limit ; a bound; a boundary; a border ; 
confine. “ The jopccfwcjfjs of Paradise.*’ Glanxill, 

2. A territorial division ; a district. BoucUr, 


t PRE-CJ-OS'I-TY Cpr5-slie-2s'e-te), n, 1, Precious- 
ness ; worth ; value. Fahyan, 

2. Something of high price or value. More, 

PRfi"CroiTS (prcsh'us, 66), a, [L. pretiosus ; pre- 
price, worth, value; It.preziosoi Sp. jore- 
cioso ; Fr. pi'ecieuj:,] 

1. Of great price; costly. A. precious stone.” 
Johnsoti, Precious ointment,” Mait, xxvi. 7. 

2. Of great worth or value ; very valuable. 
Hem precious, also, are thy thoughts to me. Ps. ezxxix. 17. 

3. Worthless ; contemptible ; — used in irony 
and contempt. ** These precious saints.” Burke, 

4. fOvernice; fastidious. Chaucer, 

Precious metals, gold and silver. Jl. Smith, 

Syn.— 'See Valuable. 

PR]B”CI0US-LY (prfish'us-1?), ad, 1, To a great 
price; valuably. JJryden, 

2. Worthlessly, in irony. Johnson, 

l*Rfi"CIOVS-NfiSS (pr«sli'us-nSs), n. The quality 
of being precious j great price or value ; valua- 
bleness! mUins, 

PRfi^'l-PJg;, n, (Law,) See Pil^ecipe. 

PR IS^'l-PtCE (prSs'e-pls), n, lTj,pt'(^cipitium ; prcp- 
ceps, pra>cipifis (old form prcecipis), headlong; 
prte, before, and capzii, the head ; It. precipi- 
zio; 2 >reciptrio ; Ev. precipice,] A headlong 
steep ; an abrupt or steep descent or declivity ; 
a fall nearly perpendicular ; a cliff. Shak, 

PRjp-ClP'l fiNT, a, [L. prescipio, pratcipicMS, to 
order-] Directing; commanding. Clarke, 

PRSI-ClP-J-TA-BlL'l-TY, n. The quality or the 
state of being precipitable ; precipitance. IVright, 

PR|;-ClP'I-TA-BLE, a, (Chem,) That may be pre- 
cipitated, as a substance from a solution- 

PR^I-cIp'j-TANCE, I Headlong hurry ; rash- 

PRjg-ClP’l-TAN-CY, ) ness ; hurry ; precipitation. 

Thither they haste with ftl&dprecipitaTWt/, MUon, 
SyxL— See Rashness. 


PEip-OlP'pTANT, a, [It- precipltante; Sp.^jre- 
eipitado,] 

1, Falling or rushing headlong ; precipitate- 


Wlthout longer pause, 

Dovmri|^ht intothe^world’B first xcj^on throws 


muon. 


2, Drged with violent haste ; hurried; hasty. 

Should he return, that trotip, so blithe and bold, 
2*rectjHtant m fear would wing their flight. Pope, 


FR?;-CIP'J-TXnt-LY, ad. In a precipitant man- 
ner ; in headlong haste or hurry. Milton, 


FR^J-OlP'J-TANT-NfeSS, n. The quality of being 
precipitant; precipitance. Maunder, 

FR5"<-*^F'I-TAte, V. a, [L. praidpito,prescimt€t^ 
tus; It. preripitare ; Sp. precipitar ; Fr, prscipi'^ 
Ur, — See PitEcirr ok,] [i. preci pjtated ; pp, 
PRECIPITATING, PEROIPITATEI).] 

1. To throw headlong. “ To precipitate a man 
from sCnie high cliff into the sea.” PTi/kins. 

2, To urge on violently ; to hasten ; to hurry. 

If they be daring. It may prwipinae their 4e«ign«, and 
prove dttitgeroue. .ffaeou. 


3. (Chem,) To cause to be thrown down or to 
subside, as a substance from its solution. GVew. 

PR^-ciP'I-TATE, V. n, 1. To fall headlong. Shak, 

2. To hasten rashly ; to hurry. Bacon, 

3, {Chem,) To be thrown down or to subside, 

as a substance from its solution. Gh’ew, 

By strong water every inctol will jyrecipitate. Bacon, 

PR^;-c!p'1-TATE, a, \lt, precipitato I preoi- 

I pitado ; Fr. precipiU!] 

I 1. Falling or rushing with steep descent. Prior, 

2. Steep ; precipitous, [li.] Brooke, 

3. Hasty ; rash ; headlong ; reckless ; indis- 
creet. Clarendon, 

4. Violent; sudden; abrupt. 

ilr. Gay died of a mortification of the bowels* it was the 
moat precipitate case I ever knew, having cut him off in Uiree 
days. Arbathnot, 

PR?-CiP'J-TATE, n. (^Chem,) A substance thrown 
down by decomposition in a solid, and general- 
ly a pulverulent state, from a liquid. Brands, 

PRjp-ClP'I-TATE-LY, ad. In a precipitate man- 
ner; headlong; hastily; rashly. Sw^t. 

PR^:-ClP-t-TA 'TION, n, [L. preecipitatio ; ^ It. pre- 
ctpitazionei S^. 'p7'ecipitacion% Fr. pr^ipitaiion^ 

1 . The act of throwing headlong. Shak, 

2. Violent or rapid motion downwards. Pre- 
cipitation ... of the water.” Woodward, 

3. Blind haste ; rashness ; hurry. Rambler, 

4. {Chem ) The subsidence of a substance in 

a solid state from a liquid state. Bacon, 

PBgi-ClP'l-TA-TQR, n. One who precipitates. 

tPR£g-I-Pl"T10ITS, a. Precipitous. Herbert, 

t PREQ?-1 -pF'TIO;ts-LY (pr^s-e-plsli’iis-lo), ad. 
Precipitously. Decay of Christian Piety, 

PR^J-ClP'l-TOttS, a, [L. praceps, prcecipitis \ 
pr<B, before, and caput, the head ; It. ^ Sp.jp?’d- 
cipitoso ; Fr. precipiU,] 

1. Having a steep descent ; steep ; headlong ; 
precipitate. h, precipitous feXi** King Charles, 

2. Hasty ; rash ; inconsiderate. “ Advice 

unsafe, precipitous, and bold,” Dryde^i, 


PR^i-CIp'J-TODs-LY, ad. In a precipitous man- 
ner ; with blind or inconsiderate haste. Browne. 

PR^:-ClP'|-TOya-NjSSS, n. The state or the quali- 
ty of being precipitous. Ilanwio^id, 

PR^-CISE', a, [It. ^ Sp. preciso, from L. prwei- 
db, prtecisus, to cut olf in front, to cut off ; pt'ee, 
before, and cwdo, to cut ; Fr, precis.] 

1, Limited determinately ; exact ; nice ; 
scrupulous ; strict ; definite ; accurate ; correct. 

The pry'cisp aifferciicc between a compound and colli'ctivi* 
Idea, 

2. Formal; punctilious; prim; starch; stiff. 

Syn. — See Accurate, Formal. 

PR^-CISE’LY, ad, 1. In a precise manner ; ex- 
actly ; nicely ; accurately. ^ Hooker. 

2. With excessive formality ; with too much 
scrupulosity; punctiliously. Johnaoii, 

PRg-CiSE'lS^JgSiS, n. The quality of being pre- 
cise ; exactness ; rigid nicety or formality, 

A text, ] Tnn. H. 0, which our English ladies have long 
sitice fill gotten, if not rejected, os sa\oiing of Piuitaiiihiti and 
jtrtK Vft'ni.'ss. / inmt\ 

PR5-Cl”9IAN (pre-8lzh'?kn), «. 1. One who limits 
or restrdihs. 

Though Love use Reason for his precisian, ho Admits him 
not for his counsellor. Sltak, 

2. One who is precise, very exact, or super- 
stitiously rigorous. 

A profane person calls a man of piety a precisian. Watts. 

(pr§- 8 lzh'^n-l 2 ni),n. The state 
of being a precihian; superstitious rigor; fini- 
cal or unreasonable exactness* MiUon, 

PR]j;-Cl”§I^N“IST, n. One very precise; a pre- 
cisian. Ec, Rev, 


PRlgl-CF'^IpN (pr^-slsh’pn), n. [It, preemone ; Sp. 
precision; Fr. preemm,] The state of being 
precise; exactness; accuracy; precisencKS. 

The more power w« have of dlsctimlnAtlng the nicer 
shades of ineaninie, the grt>Ater Ihtcility w« {xissesf <if ffiving 
three and prscutwn io oiir expressions. Wuakt^, 

Syn.— See Justness. 


t PR3-cf'ff; VE, a. [It. % 3p. precisivo^ Cutting 
off; exactly limiting. Pulkr, 


FRJp-CI.£ri)E*, V, a, ]lj,pi*€erluda; pra, before, 


and claudo, to close ; It. precludere,] [i, puJsr 

CLUDED; pp, PRECLUDING, PRECLUDED.] 

1. To shut out or hinder beforehand ; to hin* 
der ; to prevent ; to obviate. 

I- .iiprn I (■’o not f Tf* one vn-e to »rn’oetv 

: (»i • i‘ir -t >1 •.'ill I'l a m ir »*■ I’l im, ■ i iV 

I • ''vi .1 . n ’..d io I 1 i'ni .( -'i I.. .11 V j'l , , . ..H 

subjects. Jiwike, 

2. To shut ; to stop. [A Latinisin ] [ii.] 

Preclude j our ears not against humble and honest peti- 
tions, but against all rash, rude, iriationul, iiinovutiiu; im- 
portuners. Watcrhoiutc. 

PR©-CLU'§ION (pre-ldu'zluin), 91. [L. priPclusio.] 

The act of precluding, or the state ot being pre 
eluded ; hinderance by some anticipation. 7hdd, 

PRJgJ-CLU'SJVE, a. Hindering by anticipation ; 
shutting out. “ Every act of France bespoke an 
intention pt'eclusive of accommodation.” Burke, 

PR®-CLU'SIVE-LY, ad, With hinderance by an- 
ticipation. ' S^nart, 

t PRjp-COCE', a. [Fr.] Precocious. Evelyn. 

PR^l-CO'CIOys (pie-ko’sluia), a, \fi,pr(PC03c, pree- 
cods ; before, and coquo, to cook ; It. ftre- 
ooce ; Sp. precoz ; Fr. pi*ecQce.] 

1. Ripe before the natural time ; early ripe, as 

plants. “ trees.” Browne, 

2. Too forward ; premature ; — applied to the 
mental or the bodily powers. 

To bp pu’coctovs 

Was in her eyes a thing tlio most atrocious. Byron, 

PRFi-CO'CIOUS-LY (pre-ko*shiis-le), ad. In a pre- 
cocious manner.* * Qu, Rev, 

PRJe-CO'CIoyS-NJSss, n. Precocity. Stnart, 

PR?-C 69 'I“TY, n, [It. precocita ; Sj>. prccoculad ; 
Fr. pr ^ codt ^. — See Precocious.] 

1. The state of being precocious; ripeness 
before the natural time ; early ripeness, 

2. Prematureness of mind or of body. Howell, 

tPR|:-C6-5-TA'N5- AN, 91. [L. jpw, before, etm, 
with, and wfas, age.] One %vho lived in an age 
prior to that of another. 

Petrarch the jircoop/aacan of our Chaucer. Fuller, 

PRE-C0^'(-TATE, %\ a. [L, pt'cecogiio, prweogi^ 
tattfs; prw, before, and cogito, to think ; 
cogitare.] To consider or scheme beforehand ; 
to* think upon previously. Shenrood, 

PRE-o6y-l.TA'TION, ?i. prmcogitatio,] Pre- 
vious cogitation. MaimiUr, 

PRE-COa-NP'TrON(pr0-k«g.nlHh*un), n, [L.y>w- 
cognitio ; It. inwcognlzione ; Sx^ ', piweognicitm,] 
*1. Previous knowledge or antecedent exami- 
nation ; foreknowledge ; foresight. Taylor, 
2. {Scottish Law,) The examination of wit- 
nesses w'ho were present at the comnus.sion of 
a criminal act, upon the speeial cir(*umstuiu»<*« 
attending it, in order to know whetluT there is 
ground for trial, and to serve for direction to 
the prosecutor. Mourier, 

PRB-f^OI^-LioC'TION, n. A collection made pre- 
viously. Clarke, 

PRE-CQM-Pu^E', V, a. To compose befondmnd. 

He did not precompose hl« cursory sonnons, Johmm, 

PRK-CON-CEfT' n, [L, prw, befon», and 

Eng, concctY.] An opinion previously foriiunl ; 
a previous conceit. Hooker. 

PRK-tJON-CElVE' (-«0vO, a, \Juprw, before, 
and Eng. eo/imm] [i, i*ui;cos'<’ni\ i:n; p^u 
PRRCONCKiviNO, unEfON'fui VED.) To Con- 
ceive^ or fonn an opinion of bcforcluHid : to 
imagine previously ; to anticipute in thought. 
Preconedred opinions*” CUnvUL 

In A dcAil plain, th« way s(*«meth th« hmircr 'becausw th« 
ey« hath prscumemtU U Alturtsr thoa th« truth. Jihmm, 

PR£« cyN-CfeP’TIQN, n. A previous conception ; 
an opinion previously formed. llawidll, 

PRE-C9N-caRT\ V, a, [L, prte, before, and Bug* 
ro«ccrf.] [t, ruECoN'CEUTi’.n ; jjp. urik'onui.rt- 
INO, PHBOOKCKUTIID.] ’fo coiuert bcforthaud ; 
to eontrive or to settle previously. Qu. Uer, 

PRJp-CdN*C3RT, »* A previous agreement; a 
preconcerted plan. Wright, 

PBE-CON-diiRT’^D, p. a. Concerted or settled 
beforehand. ” PreiQniH‘rted plans.” Cogun, 

PR^C9N:-<J|&RT'J®0-LY, ad. In a preconcerted 
manner. Hr. Alien, 
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PRE-CQN-CERT'JgD-NESS, n. The state of being 
preconcerted. Cokndye. 

PRE-CON-CER'TIQN, n. The act of preconcert- 
ing. * [k..] Dwight, 

PRE-CQN-DEMN' (prS-kon-dein'), v, a, \h. pree^ 
before, and Eng. eondenm,'] To condemn be- 
forehand. Prynne. 

PRE-CON-DSIM-NA'TIQN, n. The act of con- 
demning beforehand. Clarke. 

PRR-CQN-FORM'J-TY, w. Antecedent conforr«''ty: 
previous resemblance or agreement. iUt* /v//./.*. 

t PRE-CON'I-ZATE, ??. a. To call; to cite; to 
summon. Burnet, 

t PRE-CON-l-ZA'TION, w. \JL, prceconiuin ; prceco, 
a crier.] Proclamation. Bp. HalL 

PRE-cr>N'ClU|:R (-kSng'k^r, 82), ‘d. a. To conquer 
previously. “ This kingdom . . . they had pre- 
conquered in their hopes.” Fuller, 

PRE-CQN-SiGN' (pre-kon-sin'), «. To make 
over, or consign, beforehand. Aeh. 

PRE-CON-s6L'I-DAT-5D, a. Consolidated pre- 
viously. Phillips, 

PRE-CON'STJ-TCTE, V, a, [L,pr<B, before, and 
Eng. constitute,] To constitute or establish be- 
forehand. Wright, 

PRE-c5n'TRACT, n, A contract made before 
another contract; a previous contract; — par- 
ticularly used in relation to marriages. Burt'iU. 

PRE-CON-TRACT', V, a. [i. precontracted ; 
pp. PRECONTRACTING, PRECONTRACTED.] To 

contiact or bargain beforehand. Ayliffe. 

PRE-CON-TRfVE', v, a. To contrive or plan pre- 
viously. [r.] Warbia'ton, 

PRE-CC)R'D1-AL, a, [Fr, p 2 '(icordial.] {Anat.) 
See Pii.’i-:coRDiAL. Dunglison, 

t PRE-cDr'RER, n. A forerunner ; a precursor. 

Foul precurrer of the ilend. Shak, 

tPRP-CURSE', n. [L. prwcursus,] A forerun- 
ning. “ Precurse of fierce events.” Shak. 

PR^J-OUR'SJVB, a. Preceding. Milunan, 

PR^J-OltR'SQR, n, prmursor \ preeourro, pree- 
cursust to forerun ; jom, before, and curro^ to 
run.] A predecessor ; a forerunner ; a harbin- 
ger ; a messenger ; a herald. 

Jove’s UgUtninffs, the precursors 
Of dreadful thunder-claps. Shdk. 

PRg-CtlR'SO-RY, a. [L. pt'wciirsorius,] Pre- 
ceding ; introductory ; previous. Bacon. 

+ PR]g;-CUR'SO-RY, An introduction. 

Virtue is the way to truth; purity of affections, a neces- 
sary prtcuraory to depth of knowledge. Jlammond. 

PR5-DA^CEAN (pre-da'shfin, 66), n. An animal 
of prey ; a’ carnivorous animal, Kirby. 

PR5;-dA'CE 011S (-Rhua), a. [L. preeda^ prey; It. 
predace.] Living by prey ; rapacious. Dcrham, 

PRE'DAl^, a. Robbing; predatory, [n..] Boyse. 

tPR?;-DA'TION, n. [L. preedatio.] The act of 
preying or pillaging. IlaU. 

PREl)'A-T9-Rl-LY, ad. In a predatory manner. 

PRftD' A-TO-R Y, a, [L. prwdatorius ; preeda, prey ; 
It. predatorio,] 

1. Plundering ; practising rapine. 

The kmg called lits Parliament, where ho exagijerated the 
roallceandlhe cruel predator jf war made by Scotland. Bacon, 

2. Hungry; preying; rapacious; ravenous. 
The predaioi'y districts of Blackheath or Hounslow.iS'fwtflKe. 

PEjS-DJl-CAY', n. Premature decay. Browne. 
PRE-D^I-CEASE', v. a. To die before. Shak. 

PR|s-D|1-OEASE', n* The decease of one before 
another. Brougham, 

PRE-D5-cfeASBD' (-a6at'), a* Bead before. Shak. 

PRftD-jgJ-CfcS'SpR [priS(l-9-8«sV» 

Nm. Wr , ; pre-df-ses'svr, P.Ja. <7.],n. \JX.pTede- 
ccssore; fc?p. predecesor\ Fr. prvdrces&mT\ — 
from L. before, and L. deeedo^ decesmm^ 
to depart.] One who precedes ; one who, dying 
first, leaves another in his place ; an ancestor; 
a forefather ; — correlative of successor. 

When the cause of God and the common interest of our 
Christian liretim'n (hi n*([uirc it, we hlioiild tlicii as fn-idy 
part with all wc have asuur jnedtfevni; * ni Chrii»tiaiut\ did ' 

S/iftfp. ' 


JBSr The word predecessor is applied to a body pol- 
itic or corporate in the same sense as ancestor is ap- 
plied to a natural per&on. Bitrrdl, 

Syn. — See Forefather. 

PRE-Dip-CLARED' (-klArd'), a. Declared before- 
hand or preMou&ly. BiirJ^. 

PRE-Djgl-FiNE', V. a. To define or limit before- 
hand ; to set a limit to previously. Bp. Hall. 

PRE-Dg-LIB-gR-A'TIQN, n. Previous delibera- 
tion. Boget. 

PRE-D5-LiN-|;-A'TION, n. A previous delinea- 
tion. Annot, on Giant Hit 1682. 

PRE-Djp-SiGN', V, a. To design beforehand. Clarke, 

PR^l-Dfis-Ti-NA'Ri-AN, a. Of, or belonging to, 
predestination. H (Utoji. 

I PR?-D&S-Tl-NA'R|-AN, n. One who believes in 
predestination. Decay of Piety. 

PR|!-DES'Tl-NATE, v. a. Ha, preedestmOy prwdes^ 
tinattis ; prccy before, ana destmo, to deteimine ; 
It. predestmare ; Sp. predestmar ; Fr. predesti- 
ne?\] [i. PREDESTINATED ; pp. PREDESTINAT- 

ING, PREDESTINATED.] To predetermine; to 
foreordain ; to predestine ; to appoint before- “ 
hand by an irreversible decree. 

For whom he did foreknow, he also did predestinate to be 
conformed to the image of his sou. Bom. via. 20. 

PR5-DfiS'Tf-NATE, i'. n. To hold predestination - 
“ Pricks up his predestinating ears.” Dryden. 

PRjEl-DfiS'TI-NATB, G. Predestinated. A pre- 
destinate scratched face.” Shah, 

PR5-DfiS-Tf-NA'TION, prwdestinatio \ It. 

predestinazione'y predestinacwn; Yt.pi'edes- 
tination.] The act of predestinating ; the doc- 
trine or belief that God has from all eternity 
decreed whatever comes to pass ; predetermina- 
tion ; foreordination. | 

jgCir* In theology, the term is often used to signify a 
predetermination of God with regard to the salvation 
or damnation of some and not of others. Smart, 

PR5-d£s'TI-NA-TIVE, a. That predestinates; 
foreordaining. Coloidge. 

PR^-DfiS'TI-NA-TOR, n. 1. One who predesti- 
nates, or foreordains. 

^ 2. One who holds the doctrine of predestina- 
tion ; a predestinarian. Coicley. 

PR^-DfiS'TlNE (pre-dSs'tin), v. a. \Fr. prMcstU 
ner.] [i. predestined; pp. predestining, 
PREDESTINED.] To decree beforehand; to pre- 
destinate ; to preordain. Drayton 

t PR^l-DES'TI-NY, n. Predestination. Chaucer. 

PRE-D^i-TfiR'Ml-NA-BLE, a. That may be pre- 
determined, Coleridge. 

PRE-D?-TER'Ml-NATE, a. Before determined. 

Ood’a . . . predeicrmiwxte purpose. Bp. XticJiardeon. 

PRE-D?-TER-Ml-NA'TiQN, n. \lt. predeterminon 
zione ; Sp. predeternmiaewn ; Fr. pr^dHermina- 
tion , — See Determine.] 

1. Previous determination ; determination 
made beforehand ; predestination. Hammond, 

2. {Scholastic Phtlosc^ky,^ That concurrence 
of God which determines men in the perform- 
ance of their actions, good or evil ; premotion ; 
— called sXso physical predetermination, Wright, 

PRg-DSl-TER'MlNE, V. a. [L. jpr<p, before, and 
Eng. determine.] [i, predetermined ; pp, pre- 
determining, PREDETERMINED.] To deter- 
mine beforehand ; to predefine. Hale. 

PRE-Dlgl-TER^MINE, t?. n. To determine some- 
thing beforehand. Smart. 

PRB'Di-AL, a. [L. prasdium, a farm ; It. prediale ; 
Sp. predial,] Consisting of, belonging to, or 
proceeding from, farms; agrarian ; rural. “ Pre- 
dial estates.” Ayliffe, 

PRftD-J-CA-BtL'r*TY, n. The quality or the state 
of being' predicable. 

Their exietence le nothing but prcdteoWZiip, or the opa- 
city of being attributed to a subject. Reia. 

PRftD'l-CA-BLE, a, \Ia, preedicahilis \ It, prwdi* 
caibm% predicable ’y Tr, pridicahh.] That 

may be predicated; that may be affirmed of 
something. 

The property test now mentioned Is no way predicdhle 
cniirri nmg the existence of mutter. Baxter. 


PRfiD'l-CA-BLE (pred'e-ka-M), n, {Logic,') A 
term that mav be affirmatively predicated of any 
or all the individuals of a class; a universa/ 
term. Whatehj. 

Gppus •specie^, (hfl[er**nop, property, and aecidont mi^ht, 
w ith ji-i>i'ri<.*t> . iitriiap-, t hti,!i c aih d the h\ a cIa^•.(>s 

oi jj.eliciti*- hut Use lia:> dcui iiiii.ud lutui to l)v ('ailed the 
fi%e predicaUei,. Jieui. 

PR5"biG'A-MENT, n. [L, pro’dica^neniw/n ; pree- 
dicoy to affhm ; prw, before, and dico, to say; It. 

Sp. predicamento ; Fr. predicame^it ] 

1. Definite situation ; position ; posture ; 
plight ; attitude ; — class ; kind. 

1 shew the line and the predicament 

Wherein you range under this subtle king. Shak, 

2. A bad position ; pass. [Colloquial.] SmaH, 
^ 3. {Logic.) A category; one of the Aristote- 
lian divisions, which include all possible varie- 
ties or modes of being, and therefore all that 
can be the subject or the matter of predication ; 
viz., substance, quantity, quality, relation, .space, 
time, situation, possession, action, suffering, 

Thc'se most comprehens've are called . . . 

the predicamenfi., becaute , ■ < . ■ > i « predicated in 
the same sense of all other » ■ >. s . I . n all the objects 
denoted by them; TAhereas '■ » . ■ i' ..n be correctly 

said of them, htcotise no other is einploj ed to express the full 
extent of tlieii luenning. Gillies. 

PR|l-DIC-A-MEN'TALi, a. Relating to predica- 
ments. * Bp, Hall. 

PR 6 D '1-CANT, n, \Jj. preedicoy prcedicans, to af- 
firm,] 

1. t One who affirms something. Hooker, 

2. A preacliing friar ; a dominican. Maunder. 

PRfiD'l-CATE, V. a. [L. pradico, p^'cedieaius \ 
prWy before, and dicOy to say ; It. predicare, to 
pi each; p^'cdicar, to predicate.] [?. predi- 
cated ; pp. PREDICATING, PREDICATED.] 

1. To assert or affiim of something ; as, To 
predicate happiness of contentment,” 

2. To found. [Incorrect, D. S. Pickering.] 

Being 2 ocdicaied on no previous prOGeedmgs of the legis- 
lature. John Ilarshall. 

It orpht surc’v to be predicated upon a full and imn.irtinl 
co'ihidi utioii ot the wbulc subject. ,) t^' ^Idams.. 

Pr£d'1-OATB, V. n. To affirm something of an- 
other thing ; to make an affirmation. Hale, 

PRiiJD'J-OATE, n, {Logic.) ^ That which is af- 
firmed or denied of the subject ; as in the piopo- 
sition, “Man is rational,*^ where man is the 
subject, zs the copula, and ratmial the predicate. 

TRfiD'l-CATE, a. Predicated, [it.] J. Marshall. 

PRJED-I-CA'TIQN, n. [L. preedioatio ; It, predica- 
zione.] Affirmation concerning any thing; dec- 
laration of any position. Locke. 

PRB-dIc'A-TTVE, a. That predicates or affirms ; 
predicatbry. Gibbs. 

PRjSD'l-CA-TO-RY, a. Affirmative; decisive. 

In the schools, in a mere grammatical way; or In tlie 
church, in tLpredteatory, Bp. IMl. 


PR^i-dIcT', V. a. [L. praedicOy pi'wdictus ; prtCy 
before, and dicOy to say ; It. predire ; Sp. prede- 
cir; Fr. pr 4 dire.] [^. predicted; pp. pre- 
dicting, PREDICTED.] To tcH beforehand ; to 
foretell ; to foreshow; to prophesy ; to prognos*- 
ticatc ; to presage ; to augur. 


We saw all those things done by, and accomplished in, 
him I Christ], which were Tong befbre predicHd to us by the 
prophets. Oudtcorih. 

SyxL- — Soe Foretez.1.. 


f PRjp-DlCT', n. Prediction. Shak. 


PR^l- Die 'TTQN, n. [L- prcedictio ; It. prediziono ; 
Sp. prediccio 7 i ; Fr. pi'ediction.] The act of pre- 
dicting, or the thing predicted; declaration of 
something future ; prophecy. 

How soon hath thy prediction, seer blc'stl 
Measuivd tills transient world, the race of time. Milton, 
Syn. — See Prophecy. 


PR®-dIC^T{VE, a. [L. prwdictzvns.] That pre- 
dicts ; prophetic ; foretelling ; presaging. 


A pause ensued; and then she slowly rose. 
With bitter smile 2 >rsdiV:fii;e of my woes. 


Crdbbe. 


PR^1-DIc'TIVE-LY» 'By way of prediction. 


PR?-BICT^QR, n. One who predicts ; a foreteller, 

PRE-B|- 9 feS'TION, n. [L.prWy before, and Eng. 
digestion.] D’igesUon too soon performed, 

Prediffestton, or hasty digestion, fills the body ftall of cru- 
dities and seeds of diseases. Bacon, 


PRE-DpIit^CT', V. a, [L. pree and diligo^ dike^ 
ins, to choose.] To choose beforehand, HarU, 
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PRE-DJ-LfiC'TIQN, M. [L. prce^ before, and diliqo^ 
dilectxiSi to love ; It. predilezione ; Sp. prediiec’- 
€ion ; Fr predilectitm.l A preference or liking 
beforehand; inclination to favor; prepossession 
in favor of ; partiality ; preference. Warton. 

It is almost inipossiblo not to foel a predtlectton for that 
'W'hich suitb our particular turn and disposition. Jiunte, 

PRE-DlS-COV'JgR, V. a, [L. pns, before, and Eng. 
discover.'] To discover previously. Dr, T, Fuller. 

PRE-D|S-C0V'^1R-Y, Previous discovery. 

PRE-DlS-PO'NeN-CY, 7t. [L. pres, before, and 

dispom, to dispose.] A prior disposition. Perry. 

PRE-DTS-PO'N^NT, a. Predisposing. Smart. 

Predisponp.nt causes, (Jlfcd.) causes winch render 
the body liable to disease. Dwuglison, 

PRE-DlS-PO'NjpNT, M. That which predisposes. 

PRE-DIS-POSE', V, a. [L. pres, before, and Eng. 
dispose,] p. PREDISPOSED ; pp. PREDISPOSING, 

pRianiSPOSED.] To incline beforehand ; to 
adapt previously. “ Unless nature be predis- 
posed to friendship.*’ South. 

PRE-DJS-PO§'{NG, p. a. That predisposes. 

PRE-DrS-PO.§P*TION (-zlsh'yn), 7^. \lt. predispo- 
sizione ; Sp. predis 2 )osicion ; Fr. predisposition.] 

1. The state of being predisposed; previous 
adaptation or inclination ; propensity. Bacon. 

2. (Med.) That constitution or condition of 
the body which disposes it to the action of dis- 
ease under the application of an exciting cause. 

4^ “ When the disease arises solely from the pre- 
disposition, or under the additional influence of an 
excreinely shieUt exciting cause, it is, by some, termed 
a disposttwn.^'^ Dunglison, 

PR]g:-DuM*l-N.^NCE, ) predominance.] 

PR5;-DCM*1-NAN-CY, S The state of being nre- 
domiiiant; prevarence; superiority; ascenden- 
cy ; sovereignty ; superior influence. 

The true cause of the Pharifipos' disbelief of Christ’s doc- 
trine was the ptfilaimnnnce of their covetousiiobs and ainlu- 
tlon over their will. Soufh. 

In human bodies, there is an incessant warfare amongst 
the humors for predominancy, Howell. 

PjOi-OOM'I-NANT, a. [It. § Sp. predomimmte 
Fr. predominant.] 

1. Prevalent ; prevailing ; supreme ; superior 
in influence ; ascendant. 

Almost every one has a. prerfominant. inclination, to which 
his other deshes and atfections submit, and which governs 
him, though perhaps with some intervals, through tlie wliolo 
course of His life. Hume. 

2. {Her.) Noting that the field is hut of one 

tincture. Crahh. 

Syix..-. See Prevalent. 

PR6-DOM''l-NANT-LY, ad. In a predominant 
manner ; with superior infiuencc. Broto^ie. 

PR^I-DdJM^I-NATE, «. n. [L. pree, before, and 
do minor, dominatm, to rule ; It- predominare\ 
Sp. predominar ; Fr. predominer,] [t. predomi- 
nated ; pp. PREDOMINATING, 1‘RKDOMINATED.] 
To bo first or superior in rule or power ; to have 
rule or sway ; to prevail ; to be ascendent. 

The style that had predominated, both in pninting nnd 
architecture, iii tlie two pieeediiig reigns, etill exihted during 
the iirKt y(>arii of the late king [Guoigc IJ. Walpole. 

PRlj;-DUM'{-NATE,7J. a. To rule over, [r.] Davies. 

PE]g;-D5M'r-NAT-ING, p. a. Prevailing. 

PR?;-D5M-1-NA'TI0N, n. Superior influence; as- 
cendency; predominance. Bromne, 

PR b-d66 M % V . ». [L. prePf before , an d Eng- doom.] 
To doom beforehand. Coleridge. 

Her ways 

Were ways of darknois, and her dc»t\xpredoomeii 

To the block hour of midnight. Southey. 

PRE-d5r'SAIi, «. [L. prm, before, and dorsum, 
the back.] {Anat.) Before the back. Dunglison. 

PRfe'DV, a. (Haui.) Applied to a ship when 
cleared and ready for an engagement. Smart. 

PRE*5-LfiCT', V. a. [L- pree, before, and F4ng. 

eUct^ [f. PBEttLECTED ; pp. TitEfiLEGTiNO, 
PRRfiLBCTBD.] To elect beforehand. J. Fox. 

PRB-®-LfiC'TXQN, n. Frevloua choice or elec- 
tion. Bp. Taylor. 

PRE-j&M'I-NfiNCE, n. rTt.y7r(ww^JW«»a5 Sp.pre- 
eminmeia ; Fr. prMmmemee.] 

1. The state of being preeminent ; superior- 
ity of excellence, power, or influence. 

I plead fl>r the ttrvUhdMmce of epic poetry. JOtydm, 


That which standeth on record hath ^eemmence above 
that which pubseth from hand to hand, and hath no pen but 
the tongues, no book but the ears, of men. Hooker. 

2. Precedence ; priority of place. 

Hope. 


P.iinful preP'imnencel yourself to view 
Above life's we ’ ■* * .l- 
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caknchs and its comforts too. 

Syn.— See Priority. 

PRE-£M'I-NENT, a. [Fr. preeminent.] Having 
preeminence ; eminent or excellent above others. 

Prehninent by so much odds. Milton. 

PRE-fiM'1-NfiNT-L.Y, ad. In a preeminent manner. 

PRE-J6IM-PLd^'*,c. a. To employ previously. Shah. 

PRE-EMP*TION, n. [L. prcc, before, and emptio, 
a purchasing ; Fr. preemption.] 

1. The first buying of a thing. Bouvier. 

2. The right or privilege of purchasing before 

others. “ Every man should have the offer and 
preemption of his own.” Temple. 

By the laws of the United States, this right is 
given to settlers of public lands Bouvier. 

3. A privilege formerly enjoyed by the crown, 

of buying up provisions and other necessaries, 
by the intervention of the king’s purveyors, for 
the use of his royal household, at an appraised 
valuation, in preference to all others, and even 
without consent of the owner. Blachstofie. 

4. {International Law.) The right of a nation 

to detain the merchandise of strangers passing 
through her teiritories or seas, in older to 
ford to her subjects the preference of pur- 
chase. Bomier. 

PRE-£mP'TJVE, a. Implying presumption. Ency, 

PRE-fiMP'TOR (pie-Sm'tor), n. One who practises 
profcmption ; first purchaser. Judge Story. 

PREEN, n. ^ [A. S. preon, a bodkin ; Dut. priem ; 
Ger. pfrieme\ Ban. preen % Icel. prion, a nee- 
dle.] ‘a forked instrument used by clothiers in 
dressing cloth. Wright. 

PREEN, V. a, [See Prune.] [i. preened ; pp. 

PREENING, PREENED.] To clean, as with a 

preen ; — said of birds that dress and oil their 
feathers with their beak. 

V i (ifi also 

m'\ through the 
r**i* instinct of 
*, IS admirable. 
/krham. 

PRE-^N-GAlJE', V. a. [Ij. prtp, before, and Eng. 
engage.] [t. puEfcNGAOED; pueE.ngaging, 
preBngaoed.] To engage beforehand ; to at- 
tach or bind previously ; to place under prece- 
dent obligation ; to preoccupy. 

The world has the unhappy advantage ofjirel^ignffinfl our 
passions at a time when wc have not reflection enuiigh to 
look beyond the instrument to tlic iianU wlmie direction it 
obeys. Jlagem, 

PRE-J5n-gA(JIE'M5JNT, n. A previous engage- 
ment ; precedent obligation. CoUier. 

PRE-^l-IlfiCT', V. a. [L. jwa*, before, and Eng. 
erect.] To set up ; to raise up or elevate before 
or precedontly. Prynne. 

PRE-^JS-tAb’EPSII, t>. a. [L. pra>, before, and 
Eng, estahlish.] [t. PiiBfiSTARLiHHED ; pp. pkk- 
EftTAULLSiriNO, PRnfesTARLiRiiBii.] To estab- 
lish or settle beforehand. ** The laws they had 
preestahli shed.** Pryn »e. 

PRE-?JR-TAB'l4fiFIED (-Ifsht), a. Previously es- 
tablished or settled. 

Pre'dsfabtishrd hnrmonif, a carreKimndoiiPC or paral- 
lelism, arcordinp to the theory of Leibnitz, between 
the movements of the body nml the im«Iilic.ttio«s of 
the mind. Fleming, 

PRE-5:«-TAB*Ll«n-MflNT, n. A previous estab- 
Ushnient; settlement beforehand. Johnson. 

PRE-5-TElt'Nl-TY, «. Time without beginning. 

To mftlntfln the world’s pr^itemity. Cwlvrorih, 

PRE-^IY-AM-I-nA'TIQN, n. A previous seaieh 
or examination. 

To examine first. Chitty. 

PRE-]g!X-IST' (pr5-9sr.-ltst'), r. n. [h.prte, before, 
andBng. exist.] [#. raBitxiHTKD; pp. pitRRX" 
ISTING, piieEximtuii.] To exUt beforehand. 

OenoroZ teatimenlea there are to prove thst (Irsl is the 
fethrr and crratfirtifwmlv, uhirli it euiully triu* we 

snptMwe it niadr just nv it b unitt^ tu these bodks, cir did 
exut, ami seas tietore them. Ufannll. 

PR8-?;y-lBT'5NOB, n. 1. The exietence of « 
thing hefore xnotner; previous existence. 


Wibdom declares her antiquity and preUxMence to ah the 
works of this earth. Hui net. 

2. {Philosophy.) The existence of the soul 

before its union with the body. GlativiU. 

3. (Theol.) The existence of Christ before his 

human birth, Horne. 

t PRE-jpj^-lST'JgN-CY, n. Prei^xistence. More. 

PRE-B^-IST'^INT, «. Existing beforehand; pre- 
ceding. prebxistent state.” Pope. 

t PRE-5^-iS-TI-MA'TION, n. [L, pree, before, 
and ezistimatio, esteem.] Esteem beforehand. 

XiCt not mere acquests in minor parts of learning gain thy 
preexistwiation. Mr otvne. 

PRE-fiX-Pjpc-TA'TIQN, n. A previous expecta- 
tion. Smai't. 

PREP' ACE (prSf'sis), n. [L. prafaiio ; pree, before, 


fixed to a literary -work intended to inform the 
reader respecting its design, plan, &c. ; intro- 
duction ; prelude ; proem. 

Heaven’s high behest no preface needs. Milton. 

Syn. — Preface, prelude, prologue, and erordium, 
all signify something nifroductory to what is to fol- 
low j but they aro dilFerently applied. Thus wo say 
a preface to a book, a pi elude to a piece of niusie, a 
prorogue to a play or drama, au ezordium to a public 
discourse. Proem, another term for preface, is not 
much used. An introduction is a preliminary disser- 
tation on the matters treated of in a hook, commonly 
longer than a preface. 

PREF'ACE, V. a. [t. PREFACED J PREFACING, 
1>REPVCED.] 

1. To introduce by preliminary remarks. 

Wheresoever he gave an admonition, ho ptefwed it al- 
ways with such demonstrations of tcndoincss. Fell. 

2. To face ; to cover. [Ludicrous.] 

I love to wear olothes that are flush. 

Not pt etactiuf old rags wuli pliisli. Clearelmd* 

J8f<r* “ Cleveland puns on the word when lie uhoh it 
to signify to put a face or covennii; befuro or utKiii 
Boniothiiip:.” Smart. 

PREF'ACE, r. w. To say or to do Romethiug in- 
troductory ; to remark beforehand ; to premise. 

It Is ncet'ssary to prejace that she is tlie only ehllil of a 
decrepit father. Speetaior. 

PR EF'A-CjpR, n. One who prefaces, or writes a 
preface, “ The prefacerto those satires.” Wood. 

PRfcF-A-To'Rl-.^L, a. Introductory; prefatory. 

Much prefatorial matter.” [u.] Giljdn. 

PRfiF' A-TQ-llV, a. Pertainmg to a preface ; serv- 
ing to introdiicc ; introductory. 

He had reason to usher this in with a prefaUmt caution 
against philosophy and vain deceit, Waterland. 

PRE'FJjglCT, n. [li. prepfcctus ; pr/edno, prafectus, 
to set over ; pr<r, before, and faaio, to make ; 
It. prefetto ; Sj), prefevto ; Fr. pnfet.] 

1. (liotnan Aut.) A title of purticulur civil or 
military oflicers. 

• T’lie pnetorian prefect was the commaiidor of 
the troopH who guarded tlio ciuporor’H |M*r.Mon, 'I’ho 
prefect til the city oxereiHod nuihorti\ dining the rim 
HUl’rt nliHrnei*. rndor the (‘mpcrorsTiiH oIIkt Ik'c.uuo 
a iKirmaiiont one. IF. Smith. 

2. All officer who has the direction of the po- 

Uee in a department in Prance. Bramie. 

PRE'P'JiK’T’-snTp, w. Th(‘ ofH<:(‘ of a prefect, chief 
magistrate, or ounimniidt'r ; prefecture. Wood. 

PRllF'filC-TURE [pri51>k-tar, ir. P.J.F.; prr'fvk 


^*-1 Tl , . „ 

tion m a pn‘fect, chief magistrate, or com- 
mander ; prefectHhip. Johnson. 

Though I have agrei'd with all our orthoe* 
piuts in makiittr the first syliati{oofyrf/rrt long. 1 can- 
not follow them so irnplintlv in the acrent and cinan- 
tity of this word. AH (i. e. who preceded Walker} 
but Mr. Sboriditit, W. Johnston, and Mr. Perry place 
Che aecent on the second syllame ; and the two Aral 
of those w'rltcrs make the first syllable looft, as in 
prefeet. Mr. Perry alone has, in niy <ipiiiton, given 
this word its true proimiioatton, b> placing thu accent 
on The first syllable, and inaktiii; tltac iyllablo ihort. 
This IS acrm^ahle u» tliut jiciifral tendency of our 
language to an antepcnuhiutatu accentuation, with a 
short qu.'inEity on every vowel but u.” H’alker. 

FRB-FS^^ V. a. [L, prafero ; prss, before, imd 
firOi to boar; It, preferirsi Sp, prrfsriri Fr. 
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prefih^er.\ [t. pEErERRED ; pp. peeperriitg, 

PREFERRED.] 

L To bring or put forward or before ; to oifer ; 
to present ; to address. 

My vows and prayers to thee ‘preferrtd. Sandys. 

Prefer a bill against all kings and Parliaments. Collier. 

2. To iTdviiiice ; to promote ; to exalt. 

He VTM preferred to the bishopric of Coventry and Litch- 
field. Clarendon. 

3. To esteem, regard, or value more highly 
than something else; to have rather ; to choose. 
“ lTx\iOTior prej^errhiff one another.”jRc»?w. xii. 10. 
If Iprefer not Jerusalem above my chief joy. Pa. cxxsvil.C, 

\~^r\ fl* p-“- , a « t’'"* 

]' . " . ■ t*. Jjfjfton. 

Syn. — See Choose, Promote. 

PR K F ' p R- A-BL E, a. [It. pref^hile ; Sp . preferU 
hU ; Fr. 'pYefoTahle?[ That is to be preferred ; 
deserving preference ; eligible before something 
else ; more desirable. AMhoii. 

PRflF'^R-A-BLE-NfiSS, The quality or the 
state of being preferable. Mountagu. 

PRfiF'ER-A-BLY> preference ; by choice. 

PR EP'^:r-^:NCE, n. [It. preferenza ; iSp. prefircfti- 
cia-^ Fr. prdfer&ncc.^ The act of preferring; 
estimation, choice, or election of one thing be- 
fore another ; precedence ; priority. Dryden, 

Syn. — See Priority. 

PUEF-ER-j£n'TIAL, a. Implying preference ; that 
implies choice.* [r.] •f- iStory. 

PRE-FER'MENT, w. 1. t Preference. Browne. 
2. Advancement in station ; promotion. 


If you hen'^ of th-'t blind t-aitor, 

Pnjtiiui u* :al^ 0*1 him t'ui: c its him off. 


Sliak. 


3. Superior place, office, or honor. 

All f/refcrinenta should be placed upon fit men. L' Estrange. 

Syn, — See Advancement. 

PRE-FER'RERf One who prefers. Bp, Bancroft, 

t PRjSF'I-DJSNOEjW. Previous confidence. Baxter, 

t PRflF'l-DfiNT, a, [L. pmy before, ejoAfido, to 
confide.] Confident beforehand. Baxter, 

t PR^I-FlG'y-RATE, v, a. To prefigure. Grafton, 

PRE-F!G-i;-RA'TIQN, n, [L. prjEfhmratiox It. 
prejigurameivto ; Sp. prcfguracion.l The act of 
prefignrin<r, of the stite of being prefigured; 
.‘i iiLViuh-nt r('prL''' 0 ir'M. 0 Ti '>v' similitude. Bmrnet. 

PTIE-1^'J^5'U"K.A-TIve, a. Foreshowing by ante- 
cedent representations. Barrow, 

PRE-FIG'URB (pro-ftg'yyr), v. a. [L. prwfguro', 
pr<p, before, and Jigiiro, to form, to fashion ; 
Fr. pri'jiguTcrI\ [f. inuiFioxiRED ; pp. piisriG- 
tring, prefioured.] To exhibit by antece- 
dent representation; to foreshow; to foreshadow. 

Things there [in the Old Testament] prefigured, are here 
[in the New Testament] performed. Hooker, 

PRg-PIG'VRB-MENT, n. The act of prefi|iHing 
[L, prafnio,'] 


Ob, 


To limit bc- 
Knolks, 


PREG'NANT, n, 
one with child- 


prefiguration. 

tPR^-PINE', ». a, 
forehand, [r.] 

+ PRi^F-l-Nl'^TION (prSf-e-iHsli'yn), ». [L. pTm- 

Previous limitation. Fotkerhy. 

PR?;-FlX', V. a, [L. preefigOf pr<efixae ; be- 

fore, and fgo, to fix ; It. prefiggere \ Sp. preji- 
gar,]\i, prefixed ; pp. prefixing, prefixed.] 

1. To fi.x, place, or put before, or at the begin- 

ning of, something else, “ He prefixed an ad- 
vertisement to his book.** Johnson, 

2. To appoint beforehand. “The prefxed 

hour of her awaking.** Shak. \ 

3. To settle ; to establish ; to lay down, Loche. 

I would prefirT some certain boundary between them, llall. 

PRJB'fIx (114), n. A letter, syllable, or word placed 
at the beginning of a word to make with it a 
new word* or to vary its signification. Browne, 

t PU9-FlX'lQN, n. The act of prefixing. Bailey, 

PRE-FL0-RA'TION,n. Praifloratlon. Gray, 

pn^l-F66L^ V. a. To piny the fool Jbe/ore. 
“ Wherein no courtier prefooled you.** Shirley, 

t PRE-FdRM*, V, a. [L. pree, before, and formo, 
to form.] To form beforehand. Shak, 

PKlB-FdRM^i^-TYvR, n, A formative letter at the 
beginning of a word. WngrU, 


PRE-FflL'^EN-CY, 71. ^.proifulgeoy prafuIgonSi \ 
to shine greatl} ; pree, before, and fulgeOt to | 
shine.] Superior brightness or etfulgency. j 
The pr^nlgency of his <^'cccllent worth. Mai j otc. j 

t PREG’NA-BLE, a. [Fr. pru’nable; prendre, tot 
take,] That may be taken by force ; that may 
be overcome ; expugnable. Coigrave. 

PRilG'NANCE, n. 1. Pregnancy, [r.] Young. 

2. Inventive power, [r.] MilCon, 

PREG'NAN-CY, n, 1. The state of being preg- 
nant or with young. Ray. 

2. Fertility ; fruitfulness ; inventive power. 

Swift. 

PREG'N ANT, a. [li. prtegnans.'] 

1. With child; big with young; teeming; 

breeding. Milton. 

2. Fruitful ; fertile ; impregnating ; prolific. 

All these in their pregnant causes mixt. Milton. 

3. Full of consequence ; important. Woodward. 

4. tE-vident; plain; Ml; clear. “A most 

pregnant and unforced position.** Sliak. 

5. Easy to produce or admit ; apprehensive. 

“ Am pregnajit to good pity.** Shak. 

6. Ready ; dexterous ; witty : apt. “ How 
pregnant sometimes his replies arc 1 ” Shak. 

Pmrnant pleadiner, (Laie.) a fulness in the pleading 
which admit-? or involves a matter favorable to the 
opposite party. Boumer. 

JV'eirative prcffnant. a. negative that implies an af- 
firmative. — See Negative. 

One in. a state of pregnancy ; 

Dunglison. 

PREG'NANT-LY, ad. In a pregnant manner; 
fruitfully : — f ally. So nth. 

t PRfiG'RA-VATE, v. a. [L. preegravo^ to weigh 
down greatly.] To weigh down greatly ; to press 
heavily ; to depress. Bp. Uali. 

PRE-GRAV'l-TATE, V, n. [L. pree, before, and 
Eng. gravitate.l To be previously affected bv 
gravitation ; to descend by gravity. Boyle. 

PRE-gOs'TANT, a. [L. preegusto, preegustam, to 
taste befo‘rehand ; pr<e, before, and gusto, gus^ 
tans, to taste.] Tasting beforehand. S, Stnith, 

PRE-GUS-TA^TION, n. [It. pregustazione ; Sp. 
pregustacion ; * Fr. pregiistation.] The act of 
tasting beforehand ; foretaste. Dr, Walker, 

t PR^-h:£nd', V, a, [L. prehendo, prehensm, to 
seize.] To take, seize, or catch. Middleton. 

PR^-riEN'S|-BLE, a. That may be taken or caught 
hold of, Lawrence. 

PR5-IIFN'SILE, a. [Fr. prehcnsile,’\ Adapted to 
seize or grasp : — taking hold. P. Cyc. 

PRJE-HfiN'SIQN, n. [L. prehemio?^ The act of 
taking hold ; a grasp ; seizure. Boget. 

PR^1“H^N SQ-RY, a. Prehensile. Kh'hy. 

PRE-niS-T5R*lC, a, [L. prte, before, and Eng. 
hist07'ic.‘\ Preceding history. N, Brit, Rev, 

PREHN'iTE (prSn'iO, n. {Min,) A mineral which 
occurs crystallized and massive, of a light-green 
color, passing into white and gray, and of a xdt- 
leous lustre. It scratches glass easily, becomes 
electric, and is composed of silica, alumina, 
lime, oxide of iron, pota.sh, soda, and water; — 
first found at the Cape of Good Hope, by Colo- 
nel PrcAw. Eng, Cyc. 


pre-In-dis-pO^e', 

hand- 


To indispose before- 
Milman, 


PRE-IN-STR^lCT^ r. a. [L. pree, before, and Eng. 

mstruct.) [t. PREtNSTRVCTED ; pp, PREIN- 
STRCOTiNG, ruBTNSTRVCTED.] To instruct be- 
fore or precedcntly- More. 

PRE-JfJDGE', V, a. [L, pr<p, before, and Eng. 
judge • Fr, prljuger. — Sec Prbjudioate.] 

1. To judge or decide beforehand j to sentence 
or determine before or prccedently- 

Yet I will not anticipate and pr^udge mine own miahnpj.^^ 

2. To condemn beforehand; to judge unfa- 
vorably. 

The cauRO is not to defroded or 
but arguments, mucli less to be prejudged or ga by 


them. 


PRii-J&DG'MJpNT, n. Previous judgment ; judg- 
ment without exawinntion. Bp. oj Ktmoe. 


f PR5-J0*DI-C A-C Y, n. Prc\'ious judgment ; pre- 
possession; prejudice. Blount, 

t PRR-JU'DI-CANT, a. Judging or deciding be- 
forehand- Milton. 

PR^-JU'Dl-CATE, r. a. [L. prtejiidico, prajudU 
cuius, to judge beforehand ; prw, bcfoie, and.;V- 
rfico, to judge; \t, pregiudicare-, prejudicar.'\ 
To prejudge; to prejudge to disadvantage. 

Are jou, in favor of his person, bent 

Thus to pi indicate the innocent.*’ Sandits. 

PR R-JU 'DI-CATE, v. n. To form a judgment be- 
forehand, or ^^ithout previous examination. “ A 
pi ejudicating humor.*' Sidney, 

PR5-Jtj'D[-CATE, a. \li. prcejudicatus.'] 

1. Formed before examination. “Such a 

number of prejudicate opinions.*’ Bacon. 

2. Prejudiced ; prepossessed. Bp. Hall. 

PR^-JU'DI-CATE-LY, ad. By prejudication ; noth 
prejudice. Derhani, 

PRjp-JU-Df-CA'TlON, n. The act of preii 
a judging beforehand. Sh 

PR5-JU*DI-CA-TIVB, a, [It. prcqiudicnfi'io.'] 
Judging without examination. “ Hasty prejn 
dieatiee sentence.** More. 

PRET'LT-DICE (pred'jii-dis), n. [L. fit fPjudiriumi 
before, and judicium, jiidgraeut ; It.pregiU' 
dido ; Sp. perjtacio , Fr, pngudice.'] 

1. A previous judgment or a bias, favorable 
or unfavorable, without reason ; a leaning in 
favor of one side of a cause for some reason 
other than its justice , prepossession. 

2. Mischief; detriment; huit; injury; tort. 
England and Franco might, through that amity, 

Breed him some prejudice. Sliax. 

“ q'his word of itself means plainly no more 
than ‘ ajudpinent formed beforehand,’ without jiffirrn- 
iiig any thing as to whether that judgment he favora- 
ble or unfavorable about whom it is formed Yet so 
predominantly do wo form harsh, unfavoi able judg- 
ments of otliers befoie knowledge and evpeiionce, that 
a ‘prejudice,’ or judgment before knowledge, and not 
grounded on e%ndence, is almost «ilv\iiys taken tosig- 
nity an unfavoiable anticipation about one.” Trench, 

PRiSJ *TT-D1CE (prSd'ju-dls), v. a. [Fr. prejudicier,‘\ 
\i, prejudiced; 'pp. prejudictno, preju- 
diced.] 

1. To prepossess with unexamined opinions ; 
to make to lean in favor of one side of a cause 
for some reason other than its justice; to fill 
with prejudice ; to bias. 

Suffer not ony beloved study to picfudice your miTid so 
for as to despise all other learning. H'atts. 

2. To obstruct or injur by prejudice ; to in- 
jure, hurt, or impair ; to be detrimental to ; to 
injure ; to damage ; to diminish. 

1 am not to ptejudice the cause of my lellow-pocts, though 

I abandon my own defence. Diyden. 

PRfej'y-DlOED (pr6d'j^-dlst), p, a, Infiuenced by 
prejudice; biassed. 

PR£j-y-Dl“CrAL. (prSd-Jiii-dTsh'al), a, \lt,pregiu>- 
dizidle ; Sp. prefudiczal ; Fr. prejudiciel^ 

1. Obstructed or influenced by prejudice, [r.] 

To look upon the actions of princes with ^ 

That which, in the first instance, is prejuillcial, may be 
excellent m its remote operation. Burhe, 

2. Mischievous ; hurtful ; injurious ; dbtri- 
mental; pernicious; deleterious. 

One of the young ladies reads, while the others are at work? 
so that the learning ol the family is not at all pnjudictal to 
its manuflictmcs. Atidiaon. 

FRiliJ-TT-Dr'erAL-LY (prSd-jv-disli'al'le), ad>. In 
a prej udicial ‘manner. J acksotu 

PRijj-U-Dt“CIAL-N£SS, n. The state of being 
prejudicial; hurtfulness. Johnson, 

FEE-KNf) WL'JgD^B, w. [L. pr<p, before, and Eng. 
knowledge.} Foreknowledge. [R.] Colendge, 

PRSl'A-CY, n. 1. Office or dignity of a prelate. 

2 'Episcopacy ; the order of bishops. Swift, 

3. Bishops collectively- Hooker, 

PR:&L'ATE [prSlVt, W. P, J, E. F, Ja. K, Sm. 
Wr, ; prs'^t, 1F6.], n, [Low L. iinBlatus, from 
preefero, preelatm, to prefer ; prt^, before or 
over, and latus, set ; It, prelato ; Sp. prelado ; 
Fr. prelai.} {Eccl, Eist.) An ecclesiastic hav- 
ing jurisdiction over other ecclesiastics a 
term’ commonly applied to bishops, archbishops, 
and patriarchs in Christian churches. 

1 ( 95 “ Audently mitred abbots seem also to hA''''* 
been called prelates, Brande. 
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fPRfcL'ATE, V. To prelatize, BaU, 

f rREL-A-TJE'l-TY» w.. Prelacy. MiUon^ 

PREL'ATE-SIIIP, n. The office of a prelate. “ Su- 
periorities BJidi prelateships,* Harrna?', 

PREL'AT-j&SS, n, A female prelate. Milton, 

PRg-LAT'lC, ) a, Relating to prelates or to 

PR^I-lAT'I-CAL, ) prelacy; — haughty- Milton, 

PR5I-LAT'I-CAL-LY, ad. With reference to prel- 
ates or to prelacy. Milton, 

t PRE'LA'TION, n, [L. proilatio,'] Preference ; 

the setting of one above another. More. 

t PRET/A-T1§M, n. Prelacy. Milton. 

PREL'A-TiST, n. One who supports, or believes 
ill, prelacy. Stewart. 

t PREL'A-TIZE, V. n. To advocate the doctrine 
of prefacy. Milton. 

t PREL'A-TRY, n. Prelacy. Milton. 

f PREl'A-TURB, I prcelatura; Fr. 

t PREL^A-TURE-SIIIP, ) prelature.] The state 

or the clignity of a prelate. Bailey, 

t PRjSL' A-TY, n. Episcopacy ; prelacy. Milton, 

PR5-LECT', V. n. [L. pradeyo^ to read before ; 
py<B^ before, and lego^ lectiw, to read.] To dis- 
course ; to lecture, [n.] Bp, Borsley. 

PR^;-LEC'TION, n, [L. prceilectio^ The act of 
reading; a* lecture; a discourse. Kale, 

PR^:-LEO'TQR, n. [L. prcelectori prce, before, 
and lector^ a reader.] One who reads an author 
to another and gives explanations ; a reader ; a 
lecturer. Whitlock, 

PRE-LI-BA'TIQN, n. [L. preelihaiio ; prm^ before, 
and /^^o, libatiiSi to taste.] A previous taste ; a 
foretaste. 

Rich prelibation of consummate j oy. Yovng. 

PR^-LtM'I-N^-RJ-LY, ad, Anteccdently.Afa?m<?er. 

PR^;-LtM'J-NA-RY, a. [L. jpm, before, and lim&n^ 
a threshold', or’ entrance; It, preliminare; Sp. 
preli7ninar; Fr. prtilitninaire.j Preceding the 
principal matter ; introductory ; previous ; pro* 
emial. This preliminary chapter.” Stewart. 

Syn.*** See Previous. 

PR^1-LIm'(-NA-RY, n. That which precedes; a 
preparatory* step, act, or measure. QlanviU. 

PRE-lTM'IT, V. a, [L. »r<z?, before, and Eng. 
limit.] To limit beforehand. 

t PRE-LOOK' C-lflk'), V, a, [L. prae, before, and 
Eng. look.] To look forward; to direct the 
eye or sight forward. Surrey, 

PRjBl/CrnE (114) [prSl'ud, S, W, P, J. E. F. Ja. 
K. Sm, C. Wr . ; prS'iad, Wb.], 7i, [Old L. prat- 
ludium*. Jj. prie, before, and ludus, a play; It. 
^ Kp. prdudio ; Fr. prdude.] 

1, A short introductory composition, 

or extempore performance, to prepare tlio ear 
for the suceecdiiijj movements. Moore, 

2. Something introductory ; a preface ; some- 
thing that only shows what ir to follow. 

These were the preludes of his fate.” Drydm, 

Syn.— See Preface. 

II PR5-LUDB', or PRfir/UDB Tpr^-iad', S. W.P.J, 
F, K. Wb , ; praPad, Ja, v, 7%, [L. prieludo, 
to play beforehand for practice or trial ; prat, 
before, and ludo, to play ; Fr. preluder,] 

PRELUDED ; pp, PRELUDING, PRELUDED.] TO 
serve as an introduction ; to be previous to. 

So Love, prrhufino, play* at first with hcarto. 

And after wounds witli deeper pirreing dartn. Omgntve. 

I rR$-LaDB'(U4), V, a, 1. To play or ply before 
or precedently,— generally as preparatory or 
introductory to something that is to follow ; to 
introduce; to precede. JDryden, 

2. To play a prelude to. <‘If the organist 
pf^eludea an anthem of praise.” Mason. 

8 PRJBI-LtiD'^R, or PRfiL'y-D|lE, n. One who 
plays a prelude. Mason. 

PR?i-Lt?'I>I-4kL, a. Serving to introduce; intro- 
ductory; previous* [»*] Bd.J^, 

fPRje:-L0'»l-Ot5rs, a* Introductoiy. More. 

[L] A prelude. Bp. Taylor. 


PR5-LtJM'BAR, a, [L. prce, before, and lumbus, 
the loin.] ’ (Anal,) Placed before the loins. 

The prclvvibar siuface erf the spinal column. Dmdijstm. 

PR^I-LU'SIVE, a. Previous; indicating what is 
to follow ; introductory. Thomson, 

PR?-LU'S{VE-LY, ) 05 ^, Previously; introduc- 

PR^:-LU'sg-Rl-LY, S torily. Clarke, 

PR^I-lQ'SO-RY, a. Introductory; prelusive; as, 

* * Prelusbry j udgment.” Baco7i, 

II PRE-MA-TURE', a. [L. preematurus ; prce, be- 
fore, and maturxis^ ripe; It. ^ Sy, preniaturo\ 
Fr. premature^ 

1. Pipe before the time or season ; ripe too 
soon ; precocious ; as, “ Premature fruit.” 

2. Happening, existing, done, said, formed, 
or undertaken too soon ; too early ; unseasona- 
bly early ; too hasty ; as, ** A premature birth.” 

|j PRE-MA-TURE'LY, ad. With too hasty ripe- 
ness ; precociousfy ; too early ; too soon. 

11 PRE-MA-TURE'N^SS, ) prhncdwnUI] 

II PRE-MA-TU'Rl-TY, ) The state of being pre- 
mature* or before the proper time ; precocity. 

PR^I-ME'Dl-ATE, a, [L. before, and Eng. 
mediate^ To advocate a cause, [r.] Wright. 

PR^l-MED'l-TATE, V. a. [L. prce, before, and Eng. 
meditate.] \i. premeditated ; pp, premedi- 
tating, PREMEDITATED.] To keep tlio thoughts 
previously fixed upon with care or anxiety ; to 
meditate upon beforehand; to consider before- 
hand ; to predetermine ; to preconcert. 

To greet mo with premeditated welcome. Shah, 

\ PR^-MED'l-TATB, v, n. To think carefully or 
studiously before or precedently; to meditate 
beforehand ; to intend. Hooker, 

PR?-MteD'I-TATB, a. Premeditated; intended. 

A. pretnediiate xoisohioV* [r.] Bw'7iet. 

PR?-m£d'1-TAT-^D, p, a. Meditated beforehand ; 
preconcerted ; intended ; designed ; prepense. 

PRjp-MfiD'J-TATE-LY, ad. With premeditation. 

He that premedilntfltf cozens one docs not cozen all. but 
only because ho cannot FeHham. 

PR^;-MI“id-i-tA'TION, n, [L, ^7'cemeditatio ; It. 
premeditazione \ ’Sp. premeditacio7i ; Fr. pre- 
fne'ditatiofi.] 

1. The act of premeditating; predetermina- 
tion ; previous reflcctiou or thought ; fore- 
thought. 

Hope is a pleasant premeditation of enjoyment More. 

2. Design or intention previously formed. 

Murder by poisoning must of necessity be done with pre- 
meditation, JSnnvier, 

PRE-mGr'JT, V. a. [L. pro*, before, and Kng. 
met'if.] To deserve before, [r.] King Charles. 

PUE'MI-AL, a. [L. pr(mnutn; a reward.] By way 
of reward; recompensing, [r.] 

Laws penal, premud, support a state. Oioen, 

t PRi3M'l-CB?i w. Uu, primitio! I Fv.prhnices.] 
First fruits. Drydm. 

II PRK 'Jiff-iER, or PREM*JKR, a. [L. primus ; Fr. 
prmiier.] 

1, Prime; principal; first; chief. **Prrfnwr 

ministers of state.” Striff. \ 

2. ( Her.) The most ancient, when applied' to 
any peer of any degree by creation. (h'ahh. 

II rRKM'ipR,or rRK'MI-?;U or, W. F. Ja. 

O.; prCiii'y^r, S. J, E, Ji.; iirr-'ni(»-er, P.], n. 
[Fr.] A ]>rmcipal minister of state ; the prime 
minister, as of England. (^utndm. 

II PRfe'MJ-®R-iRHlP, n. The office or the dignity 
of a premier. Ec. Rev, 

PRiC-MlL-LfiN'Nl-AL, a. Before the iniUcnni- 
um, WtHght, 

PRjp-Mf^E' (pr9-mi®0> <»- [L. prtmtiRo, prcp- 

missusy to send before; pnsy before, and mitto, 
misstiSf to sendj [t. rurmisbd ; pp, I'RKm ik- 
ing, DREMI.'^KD.j 

1. tTo send before the time. Shak. 

2. To explain, state, or propose previously ; 
to lay down as a previou'j proposition ; to pre- 
face ; to announce ; to signify. 

We must prmUm this m a esrioln and truth. 

PRlgJ-Mlf^E', r. n. To make antecedent proposi- 


tions ; to state beforehand. ** I must premise 
with three circumstances.” Swift, 

PREM'ISB, n . ; pi. pr£m:^i?-e§. [L. preemissum ; 

prce, before, and missum, sent ; It. premessa ; 
‘Sp. premisa ; Fr. prmusse.] 

1. A thing premised; a proposition antece- 
dently supposed or proved. 

From premises erroneous brought, 

And therefore the deduction ’a nought. Smft. 

2. pi. {Logic.) The first two propositions of 
a syllogism from which a certain conclusion is 
established. 

A disjunctive syllogism is one whose major premise is 
disjunctive. Hedge. 

jgj^ In the syllogism, — 

All excess is sinful; 

A’l "hittony i«. oxcc's; therefore. 

All glu iron J. lb nn ill,— 

the first proposition is called the major premise, being 
that in which the major term (sinful) is compared 
with the middle (excess) ; the second proposition is 
called the minor premise, being that in which tho mi- 
nor term (gluttony) is compared with the middle. 

3. pi. {Law.) Statements which have been 

before made : — that part, in the beginning of a 
deed, consisting of all that precedes the hahetv- 
dum, including the date, the parties* names, 
and descriptions, the recitals (if any), the con- 
sideration and the receipt thereof, the grant, 
the description of the things granted, and the 
exceptions (if any): — the thing demised or 
granted by the deed; — that part of a bill con- 
taining a statement of the facts and circum- 
stances of the plaintiifs case, and the names of 
the persons against whom he seeks redress : — 
lands and tenements ; as, “ The pre?m&es will be 
sold without reserve.** Burrill. 

JSQp “ Archbisliop Wlmtoly, in his ‘ Logic,’ writes 
premiss in tho singular, and premises in tho plural. 
Premise, like promise, is the proper term, and makes 
pre^mses in tho plural.” Dr. CromMe, 

fPRE'MlTj V. a. [L. prermitto, to send before.] 
To premise ; to remark before. Kutchvsmi. 

PRE'M{-0m, n.‘, pi. L. PRj!i'MT-A\ Kng. 

Rm§. [L. pi'mnium', prut, before, and ewio, to 
takc.l 

1. Something given to invite a loan or a bar- 

gain. “ People wore tempted to lend by great 
pre7niums and largo interest.** Swift. 

2. A reward ; a rcconijicusc ; a bonus. 

3. Value above the original price or cost, as 
opposed to diseowit. 

4. {Law.) The consideration paid by the in- 

sured to the insurer for making aw insuraneti ; 
— so called because it is paid pidmo, or before 
the contract shall take effect. Bourier. 

PRE-Mf)N'Jsn, ?\ a. [L. prtrmmxco, to warn pre- 
vitmsly ; prce, before, and motivo, to warn.] [e. 
rUEMONISIlUD ; Jp/l. PREMONrsniNG, FHKMON- 
LsiiEi).] To warn or admonish beforehand. 

Of these hath our loving Lonl in rmotmhed us. Rale. 

PRE-MriN'fSH-AlftNT, 7i. The act of preinonish- 
iiig; previous admonition. H’otton. 

PIlE-MO-Nf”TigN (pris-nio-nlsh'ijin), n. ' [L. 
moffitio; It. p/*t‘m()nisf’one ; Siy, premoff in on,] 
Previous notice or warning; previous iutelli- 
gcncc. Chapman. 

PRK-Mf)N'l-T0R, n- [h. prwnumUor,] One who 
gives premonition. Hp. Had, 

PRE-M^N-I-tO'RI-LY, ad. By way of premonition. 

PRE-MfiN'I-Tg-RY, a, fL. prtrmoni/orius.] Pre- 
viously ndmonishing ; mhising beforehand ; as, 
** Prehwuiioyy symptoms.’* Dungltson. 

rRl?-MoN”HTRANT, n. One of an order of monks 
instituted by ht, Norbert in 1120 at Prenwnstre 
or PrtfMunsfiuCtm, in th«‘ dioerse of Lnon, in Pi- 
cardy, and culled also inuie ('a nous. Lan.Pimy. 

PRE-MfiN'HTR.lTR, r. a. [Tj. prwmomtro ; prm, 
before, and mtmsfro, monatnittus^ to show.] To 
show or exhibit !>t*fore oi precedently ; to fore- 
show, [h.J Hartlib. 

PRK-Mf>N-HTRj^-Tf;N'HI^N (-sh^n), n- A pro* 
monstrant* I*, eye. 

t RRK-MON-STRA'TIQN, n. [L. pramonsiraiM 
Tho act of premonstrating. Shslfora. 

PEi^M6N'&TEA-T9E« »* [L. prrnmonstraior.l 

He who, or that which* promonatrates* Kirhy. 
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PRE-MORSE^ a. JX. prcsmordeo^ prtsmorsiis, to PRE-C)E.'DI-NANCE, n. Antecedent or first dc- 
biteoff.] Bitten off, as it were, at the end. cree. [r.] Shak. 

/?Cir-When applied to roots, it means such as are f pre-OR'DI-XATE, a. Preordained. Sir T. 
not taperins, but blunt at the end ; when applied to ' _ ^ ^ , 

leaves, such as end very obtusely, with unequal PRE-OR-DI-NA TION, n. jX. pree^ before, and 
notclies. Maunder, Eng. ordmati07i,'] The act of preordaining ; 

PR^-MO'TIQN, n. [Fr. premotion,} Previous predetermination. Fotherbij, 

motion. ^ Wright, pre-pAr' A-BLE, a. That may be prepared. Craig. 

P^:m' U- m-REy n, jX.] (Xato.) A writ. — See f pr|;p'a-rATE, a. \Tu. presparatus,} Prepared. 

t PRE-MU-NITE', V, a. [L. pnsmunio,'] To for- PR£P; A-RA 'TION, n, [L, pr^uraiio ; It. pi'epa’- 

' V ^ FotJierbg. rasione; Sp, preparacion ; ¥r, preparation.} 


tify, Fotherbg, 

t PRE-MTT-NP'TIQN (prS-mvi-nlsh'^n), «. [L. prte- 
mmiitib.} An anticipation of objection. Todd, 
PR^.-MU'NI-Tg-Ry, a. Defining a penalty that 
may be incurred*. Hodg, 

PR:EN'D]g;R, ti, [Fr. prendre, to take.] {Law.) 
The power, or the right, of taking a tiling be- 
foie it is offered. Whishaw, 

PRE-N6'M^:n, n. See Pbjenombn. 
PRE-NOM'l-NATE, V. a. [L. prmiomino, wee- 
noniinatus.} To forename. [R.] Shak, 

PRE-n6m'|-NATE, a. Forenamed. [n.] Shah, 

PRB-n6m-I-nA'TION, n, [L. pi'ce, before, and 
Eng. nomination^ The state of being named 
or nominated first. Browne, 

PR E-NOS'TJC, n, [L. prmwsco ; pr^e, before, and 


1. Act of preparing or making ready. 

2. State of being prepared ; previous measures. 

I will show what preparations there were in nsture for this 
dissolution. Burnet, 

3. Ceremonious introduction, [b.] 

I make bold to press, with, so little preparation, upon 
you. Shal, 

4. Any thing prepared or made by regular pro- i 

cess ; accomplishment ; qualification. | 

Chemists . . . magnify their prpporaa'ons. Browne, 

Generally allowed for your many warlike, courtlike, and 
learned preparations, IShaL. 

5. (Anat.) Any part of an animal body pre- 
served for anatomical uses. DmgUson. 

6. {Mus.) The anticipation in a chord of one 

note or more of a discord which is to follow, 
making the introduction of the latter less ab- 
rupt. Dicight, 


POSCO, to know.] A prognostic or presage. Gower, pr^-pAr' A-TI VE, a. [It. Sp. pi'eparativo ; Fr. 
i£-NC5TE', V. a. [L. pre, before, and Eng. power of preparing, 


note.} To mark, signify, or designate before or 
precedontly. Focc. 

PRE-NO 'TION, w. VL. pr(e7iotio\ It, prenodone \ 
Sp. pren6cion\ Fr. pr4rwtio7i,} A notion or 
op’'«’«on ■n'*ovio''^‘5^v : a fo'»‘ethovT:'’t : pre- 

<‘>):i v'p.'O” ; \*5i b'd'.'i* ;prc '' 'tpe. 

t PRjpN-SA'TION, n, [L. pre7isatio.} A violent 
seizing. Barrow, 

PRBnT, V, a. To print. [Scottish.] Bur7is, 


qualifying, or fitting; preparatory. 

Would men have spent toilsome days and watchful nights 
in the laborious quest of knowledge preparative to this 
work? South. 

PRE-PAR'A-TXVE, 1. That which has the power 
of preparing or fitting a thing to any purpose. 

2. That which is done in order to something 
else; preparation. 

Necessary preparatives &r our voyage. Dryden, 

PR^I-pAr'A-tIvE-LY, ad. Previously; byway 
of preparation. Hale, 


rRBN'TICE,n. Apprentice. SJi^k, ox preparation. 

tPIl£N'TJOB-IIOO0,«. Apprcnricehood.CAa«e«-. ^ p^epties. 

PrBN'TJOE-SHIP, m. Apprenticeship. Pope, prr.pAr'A-TO-RY, a. [L. pneparatorim ; It. ^ 


PrBN'TIOE-SHIP, m. Apprenticeship. Pope, 

t PRE-NOn-CI- Action (-sU^-a'sh^n), n, [L. 
nunciatio.} The act of telling before. Bailey, 

t PR^j:-NfJN'CIOtTS (-shys), a. [L. preenimtms.} 
That foretells ; predictive. Blount, 

PRE-OIJ-TAIN' (-ob-tunO, V. a. [L. prep, before, 
and* Eng. obtain,} To obtain beforehand. Stnart, 

PRE-^O'CTJ-pAn-CY, 71, 1. The act of taking 

possession before another. JoJmson. 

2. The right of preoccupying. Wright, 

tPRE-5o'CU-PATE, V. a» [L, pro’occupo.] 

1, To preoccupy ; to anticipate. Baeon. 

2, To prepossess ; to fill with prejudice. 

Jjcst the eye preoccupate the judgment. Wotton. 

PRE-60-CIT-PA'TIW; n, [L, prepoccupatio ; It. 
preoccupazione ; Fr. pr^occupatmi.} 

1. The act of preoccupying ; prepossession. 

2. Anticipation of objection. 

By way of j)rro<iPUpation, he should hare said, Welkhere 
you SCO your commission. SfrutH. 

PRE-OC'CJTT-PY, 7K a, [L. jorip, before, and Eng. 


Sp. preparatorid ; Fr. prdparatoire.} 

1. Antecedently necessary ; preparative. 

2. Introductory ; previous ; preliminary ; an- 
tecedent ; prefatory. Hale. 

PRJP-PAre', V, a. [L. preeparo ; pree, before, and 
par'o, to get ready ; It. preparai'c ; Sp. preparar ; 
Fr. preparer.} p. prepared ; pp. preparing, 

PREPARED.] 

1. To cause to be fit or suitable for some end 
or purpose ; to adapt to any purpose ; to equip. 

Prepare men’s hearts by giving them the grace of hu- 
m l fit y, repentance, and probity of heart. Hamtnona. 

2. To make or get ready ; to put in order. 
That they may prepare a citf for habitation. Ps. evUi. 36. 

'Row prepare thco for another sight. JMiUon. 

3. To form or fashion ; to make : — to provide. 
He hatli ftunded It upon the seas, and prepar^ it upon 

the floods. Ps.aaav.2. 

Syn. — See Peoyide. 

PRJP-pAre', «. n. X To take previous or xntro- 
ducto^ measures ; to get ready. 

2. To make all things ready ; to put things 


o<.«W] [»■• Pi,. PBEOCCI-PV- - - 

ING, puEoccx’PiED.] To take previous posses- oruer. 

sion of; to occupy before or preoedently; to f prjP-pAre^ Preparation. Bhak. 

picpoi^sc-sh. , ,, „ PR5 -pAreD' ( pr9-p4rd0, JP* Being in a state 

I think it more respectful to the reader to leave something * * 
to rcflcetion than lojn eoc( upy hU j iidgment. Art/uthnot. Of preparation ; reatty. 

tPRE-6M'l-NATB, V, a. [L. prip, before, and Syn.— See Ready. 
omino, ominatus, to forebode,] To give a pre- 
vious omen of ; to presage ; to predict. Brow7ie, 


fPR^PBNSE', V, n. To deliberate beforehand; 
to consider ; to ponder. Spetiser, 

PRE-PENSE', a, [Nor. Fr. prepe7ise.} {Law.) 
Premeditated ; preconceived ; contrived before- 
hand ; aforethought ; intended ; designed. 

You sec, by the paper 1 take, that I am likely to be lone, 
with malice Burke, 


PR5-P AR'EI>-bY» By proper precedent meas- 
ures : — in a state of preparation. Shak. 


PRE-Q-Pi£R'Ct.T-LBM, n, [L. pree, before, and PRip.pAR'^D-NBss, n. The state of being pre- 
opercHhtm, a cover.] {BoC) Tne forelid or oper- pared. “ A good preparedness for grace.** South. 

^ rr T. . PRE-pAr'SK, >8. H. who, or that which, prepares 

Pr£-Q-P 1N IQN (-ytjin), n, [L. prtPt befOTc, and pyevioualy fits for any thing. 

Fmg.optmon,} An qpimon antecedently formed; ^ r-r x, e 

prepossession. [r-J Browne. PRE-PAY*, r. [X. before, and Eng. »ay,] 

-X / ^r-r T. j? AX? ft. PREPAID; JO;?. PREPAYING, TRBPAID.J To 


PRE-6p*TIQN, n, [L. pr<B, before, and Eng. op- 
tion.} The right of first choice. Btackho^ise. 

PRE-QR-BAIN*, V. a, [li. pr<B, before, and Eng. 
ordain.} p. preordained ; pp, preordain- 
ing, PREORDAINED.] To ordaiR beforehand; 
to foreordain ; to predetermine ; to pre€*stablish. 

The purposed oovaitKXpToordainsd and flxt. MUUm* 


‘ Pi'epensed 
Phillips, 


2. To make all things ready ; to put things 
in order. “ Bid them prepare for dinner.** Shak. 

pre-pAre*. n, Prenaration. Shak. 


ft, PREPAID ; pp. PREPAYING, PRBPAID.J X O 
pny beforehand. H* Hill, 

PRB-PAy^MHNT,n, Payment beforehand. Be. Hev. 

t PRE-PfiNSB', V, a, [L. prtp, before, and pendo, 
penms, to weigh.] To weigh or examine be- 
forehand ; to consider before or precedently. 

In very deed It was prepeimd treason. Brande, 


PRE-PfiNSED*, a. Aforethought. ^^Pi-epensed 
murder.*’ [r.] Phillips, 

PRE-P£iNSE*LY, ad. In a prepense manner ; udth 
aforethought. Qu, Rev, 

PR E-POL' L^NGE, P yj. Prevalence; superiority 

I'Rg-POL'LBN-Cy, ) of force. Covent^'y. 

PRB-POL'LBNT, a, [L. preepoUens, very power- 
ful; pree, before, and polUo, pollens, to be 
strong.] Superior in force or value. Hunti7igford. 

tPRE-P6N'D?R, o. a, [L,prts, before, and Eng. 
ponder,} To preponderate. Wotton, 

1?R^-20R'J)J^R-ANCE, ? j-jt, preponderanza’, 

PRjp-PON'DJgR-AN-CYt ^ Sp. preponderanda \ Fr. 
prep07idera7ice.} 

1. The state of outweighing; superiority of 

weight ; preponderation. Grew. 

2. Superiority of power or influence. 

A preponderanet/ of those circumstances which have a 
tendency to move the inclination. JSdtaards, 

PR^-PON'DBR-ANT, a. [L. pratpondera7is.} Out- 
weighing; over-balancmg. Edd. 

PRjg-PON'D^lR-ATE, v, a, [L. p7*tppondero, to out- 
weigh ; before, and pondero, ponderatus, 
to weigh ; It. ponderare ; Sp. pormerar,} p. 
PREPONDERATED ; pp. PREPONDERATING, PRE- 
PONDERATED.] 

1. To outweigh ; to exceed in weight ; to 
overbalance; to overpoise ; to overpower. 

An inconsiderable weight, by distance from the centre of 
the balance, will yrepomlerate greater magnitudes. (jrlamnU, 

2. f To ponder or consider previously. 

How many things do they prepsnderaUX how many at 
once comprehend I Siiaftesmary. 

PR|;-PQN'D5}R-ATE, v. n. 1. To exceed in weight. 

That is no just balance wherein the heaviest side will not 
preponderate, fVitkim, 

2. To exceed in influence or power analogous 
to weight ; to incline to one side. Locke, 

I PR5-PON-D5R-A'TIQN, n. [L. prtepo^xdenxtdo ; 
It. preponderazione^ The act or the state of 
preponderating; preponderance. Watts, 

fPRE-PO^E', V, a, \h, preepono \ Fi, p^'^oser.} 
To put or place before. W. Percy. 

PRj£P-Q-sl**TION (pr6p-o-zi8h*^in), n. ^ [JL.prc^o- 
siiio ; It. p7'eposizt07ie ; Sip.pi'eposicion ; Fr.pre- 
po$Uic7i.'] {Gra^n.) A particle which expresses 
the relation between a noun or a pronoun which 
it governs in the objective case, and before 
which it is commonly placed, and some other 
word in the same sentence. 

Best' JPrepositims express naithsr essences (like suh- 
stantivos), nor activities (like verbs and adjectives), 
but only their relations. Prof, Gibbs. 

jSGSr In our old writers, preposition seems to be used 
as equivalent to pn^osdAon or exposition, Richardson, 

1X« made a Iona preposition and oration conceminic the 
allcmauce which ho exhorted his lords to owe and bear to 
him" Pdbpan. 

PR]SP-g-9r"TIQN-AL (-zl8h'ijn-al),a. (Gmm.) Re- 
lating to, or like,’ a preposition, Latham, 

PRE-pO§'1-tIvb, G. \L. pr<cpositivus% It. pre- 
positivo ; Fr. preposUif,} {Gram.) Placed be- 
fore ; prefixed. Home Tooke, 

PRE-P5§'|-TtVE, n, (Gram.) A word or particle 
put before another word. Home Tooke, 

PRE-P6s' 1-TQR, n. A scholar appointed by the 
master to overlook the rest ; a monitor, Martin. 

PRB-POs'J-TURB, n, [L, pre^ositura, t'he office 
of an overseer.] A provostship. Lowth, 

PRB-Pgs-sfiSS' (prS-poz-zds'), v, a, [L. prot, be- 
fore, and Eng. possess,} [i. prepossessed ; jRp. 

PREPOSSESSING, PREPOSSESSED.] 

1. To take or seize beforehand ; to preoccu- 
py ; to take previous possession of ; to possess 

previously- befbra her ww 

A youthful man, who prepossessed her room. Beaumont 

2. To hold as a previous opinion, or opinion 
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PRESCRIPTIBLE 


S revious to examination or knowledge ; to in- 
uence beforehand; to bias ; to prejudice. 

She waa prepo6se<ia<,'eZ with the scandal of salivating. W iseman, 

PRE-PQ^^^KS'SION (pre-poz-zesh'uu), n, 1. Pre- 
\ious possession ; preoccupation. 

2. Preconceived opinion ; prejudice ; bias. 
The hearers and spectators of what oui Saviour said and 
did had mighty and inveterate prepui>i>eisi>io»)i to struggle 
with. i>?iarp. 

PRE-POS?;-§Ei?S'fNG, p. a. Taking previous pos- 
session ; inviting or winning favor. 
PRE-POS-SESa'tNG-LY, ad. With prepossession. 
PRE-PQ^-^ESS'QR, 7 t, One who prepossesses. 

PR^-POS'T^R-OtfS, a, [Ij, preeposterus ; pro', be- 
forcj and posterusj after or behind; It. ^ Sp. 
prepostero ; Fr. preposUre.^ 

1. Having that hrst which ought to be last ; 
perverted ; distorted ; reversed ; inverted. 

The method I take may be censured as prepoyterom, be- 
cause I thus treat Ia>t of the antediluvian earth, which wm 
first lu order of nature. h oodwara, 

2. Wrong; absurd; foolish; extravagant; 
excessive ; monstrous ; irrational ; ridiculous. 
Preposterous leasonings,” Woodward* 

The head-dresses of the ladies, during my youth, were of 
prejioiitcrous size. iSaniMcZ Itotjers. 

Syn. See Absuhd. 

PRjp-Poa'TgR-OOs-LY, ad* In a preposterous 
manner or situation absurdly; foolishly. 

Plie-PoS'T5:R-OVS-NESS, n. Inverted or wrong 
order or method ; absurdity. Johiison* 

fPU^I-PO'T^N-CYi ri*^ [L prcepotentiaJl Sxipe- 
rior power ; predominance. Bi'oione. 

fPR^-PO'T^NT, a. [L. prcepoteiis.l Mighty; 
very able or powerful. Plaifere* 

tPR^-PROP'^R-O&S, a. [h. pr<epropeniS‘t pree, 
before, and jprppertis, hasty.] Over-nasty. Ray* 

PRE'pC’OB, n. [L. preeputimUf the foreskin ; pr<St 
beforct and Gr. n^rrOwVf dim. of ndaOrj^ the fore- 
skin ; Fr. pri‘puee.'\ (A'nat*) The prolongation 
of the integuments of the penis, which cover the 
glans ; the skin which is removed by circumcis- 
ion ; the foreskin. Vunylison* 

PR?-PL^'TI.\L, a* Relating to the prepuce or 
foreskin. * Corbet* 

pR]^RAPfI'V?t^-iTE, n. One of a school of 
modern artists who profess to follow the mode 
of study and expression adopted by the early 
painters who flourished before the time of Rapk- 
aely and whose principal theory of action is a 
rigid adherence to natural forma and effects, in 
contradistinction to the style of rendering of 
any particular school of art. Fair holt* 

k'RE-RfiG'NANT, n* [L. pr<s, before, and Eng. 
reynaiif*'] * The reigning predecessor. Warner. 

PRE-Rg-MOTE', a* [L. pree^ before, and Eng. 
remote."] Remote xvith respect to the antecedent 
order or time. Smart* 

PRE-R^;-Q.U^RE^ V* a* [L*jjra>, before, and Eng. 
require.] To require previously. Hammond. 

PRE-REa'Ul-sTTE (pi 6 -rSk'w 9 -zlt), a. [L. pree, 
before, and Eng. 7'equisUe*] Previously necessa- 
ry- Tine prerequisite . . . conditions.^' Broio7ic. 

PRE-RfeCl'UI-^fTE (pr5-r«k'we-zTft), n* Something 
previously ueccssaiy ; requirement. Htydcn. 

PRE-R ©-SOLVE', t'. a* [L. pree, before, and Eng. 
rcsolre.] To resolve previously; to predeter- 
mine. [k.] Sir E, IJe)V7ig* 

PR^-RdG'j^-TlVE, a. [L. prerogativtis.] Hav- 
ing special privileges. 

Preroj^ative Cmtrt^ (Fled. Law.) a court, in Enjf- 
land, in which all testaments are proved and admin - 
istrations granted whan the deceased lias loft bona 
netabdia.^ or goods to tlie value of five poiinda. m two 
dioceses or jurisdictions. Whisham. 

Preroj^atiue Offieet the office in which tho wills 
proved in tho Prerogative Court are registered. BlarJc- 
stone . — Prsroffatins wrii, a writ issued upon some 
extraoMinary occasion, and for wliich it is necessary 
to apply by motion ui the court. BitrriU, 

PR©-R 60 ^j^-TIvb, n* [L. preerogath^ny prece- 
dence in voting ; pree^ before, and m/o, roqatu&y 
to ask ; It. ^ prerogatim ; Fr. prft'm/afh'e.] 
1. An exclusive or peculiar privilr*gc, right, 
or authority ; immunity. ^‘Tho prerogativeH of 
man above other animals." Rag. 

The prerogatives which G<id gave unto Peter, Pp, Oardtirr. 

A, E, f, 6, U, ?, hng ; A, I, 6. 


2 . The right or pref^minence which a king 
enjoys alone, in contradistinction to others. 

A person vested with an office is entitled to all the rights, 
1 ) 1 ilegca, jft t i u'/arii w Inch belong to it Moui wr. 

Prerogatioei, of the King ot England are either 
direct 01 incidental ^ the tirst are such as belong to the 
king essentially by viiTuo of liis Iht'. , '>”*•* '• '* r'-'ir ir 

ter, such as the inviolability of his » s -.n: .i \u\ 

ment to offices, the creating of p-*. , i'..- : 

latter, such exceptions fioin theoidinary uiles of law 
as are made in liis tavor, such as. the power to levy 
execution before other creditois, that no costs shall 
be recovered against the king. Brande* 

Syn. — See Privilege, 

PR©-110g'A-tIved C-tivd), a. Having an exclu- 
sive piivflege or prerogative, [n.] ShaJi* 

PR©-ROG'A-TlVE-LY, ad* By exclusive privilege. 

PR©-SA^E' (114r). V. a. [L. preesagio* to forebode ; 
jpr«, before, and sagiOj to perceive sharply ; It. 
presagire\ Sp. pr€sag%ar\ Fr. presager.] [t. 
PRESAGED ; pp. PRESAGING, PRESAGED.] 

1 . To apprehend beforehand ; to divmc ; to 

forebode ; to foreknow ; to have a presentiment 
of. Milton* 

2. To foretell ; to prophesy ; to foretoken ; to 
foreshow ; to predict. 

My CneaxRB presage some joyful news at hand. ShaX. 

PRES'A^E (114) [prSs'sij, S. W. P* B. Ja. K. Sm, ; 
pres'^j, or prS'sj.ij, J. ; p»6'sgij, or prSs'Sj, Wr.; 
pres'gj, or pu?-saj', F * ; pie'sjij, 1^6.], w. QL. 
sagiumy a presage ; It. presagio ; Fr. pre- 
sage*] Something that foreshows; a forebod- 
ing ; an omen ; portent ; token ; prognostic ; an 
indication. “ of victory.” Milton* 

Syn. — See Omen. 

PR©-SAGE'Pf5^L, a* Foreboding ; full of presage ; 
foretelling. 27iomson* 

tPR©-SA 9 E'M©NT, w. Presage. Wottoii. 

PR©-SA^'©R, 72* One who presages ; a foreteller ; 
foreshower. * Sliak* 

PRjIs'BY-OPE, n. One who is long-sighted or 
affected by presbyopia j presbyte. Dunglison. 

PR£S-BY- 0 'P 1 -^, I Yi* [Gr. Ttpiapvgf an old man, 

PRES'BY-O-PY, ) and (St/, the eye.] {Med.) Old 
sight;’ far-si’ghtedncss ; the defect in vision, as 
in old ago, when near objects are seen less dis- 
tinctly than those more distant. DungUso?i* 

PRES-By-OP'JC, a. Far-sighted ; prcsbytic. P.Cyc* 

PRJES'bYTE, 92* [Gr. irpea/iltrtjt ; Fr. pt'esbyie*] 
One w’ho sees objects only at a distance ; a long- 
sighted pei sou ; presbyopc. p7v/,John Fa7'rar. 

PREY'D Y-T©R, 71* [Gr. an cider ; TtpCe- 

/?oj, old ; L. presbyter ; Sp. preshitero ; Old Fr. 
preshtre^ prestre^ Fr. prHre* — Doderlpm de- 
rives it from irpiiro), to be^ cons])icuou 8 , 

and so, that is co7ispimoiis* Liddell ^ Scott.] 

1 , An elder ; a member of a presbytciy. 

2. One of an order of ministers in the Chris- 

tian Church, having the spiritual care of distinct 
congregations, and exorcising as a class a gen- 
eral superintendence over the concerns of the 
church. Bra7tde. 

jgns* Presbyter, or elder, is a word borrowed from 
the Greek translation of tho Old Testament, where it 
commonly signifies mlor or governor, it licing a note 
of office and dignity, not of age ; and, in this sense, 
bishops are sometimes called presbyters in the New 
Tostainont. Loml. Bncy* 

2. t A Presbyterian* Bxitkr* 

PR©{$-BirT'©-RAL, a* Relating to a presbyter or 
presbytery. * Gibbon, A7itmal Reg. 

PR©S-bYt'©R-ATB, n* [J.*presh7jf€rati4s.] Tiie 
omce or station of a presbyter. IJeher. 

PRfi©'BY-a’©R-'fef5S, n* A female presbyter. Bah. 

PRt5§-BY-TE'R|-AIj, a. Presbyterian. Holy day. i 

PRft^-nY-TE'RI-AN, a. [Gr. npfa(ibTepoc ; It. ^ iSp. 
preshiivriano ; 'Pr. preshx/UTienJ^ Relating to 
Presb\ torianisui or to the Presbyterians: — a 
term for a form of ecclesiastical g’overument- 

The most noted Prrdniterian church of the present day i« 
that of Scotland, which is called the ktrk. P. tgc. 

PRE.?-BY-Tf:'Ri-.AN, 71. Onc who adheres to the 
form of church’ goveniment that is conducted 
by presbyteries, or by clerical and lay presby- 
ters. Sfwifi. 

PRft^-BY-TE'RI-AN-I^M, w. The principles and 
disciptine of Presbyterians. Addison* 

tJ, f, short; U Q» U. T* obscure; PARB, 


PRE§-BY“TE'R{-.4N-LY» According to Pres 
bytciiauism. * ’ Gent* Mag. 

PRE§-BY-TE'R|-UM, 71. [Gr. TTpeolSvTipiov.] A 
presbytery, or that part ot the church in which 
divine offices are u-^r^'^rpyHl ; — applied to the 
choir or chancel, ■ -e was tlae place ap- 
propiiated to the bishop, priests, and other 
clergy . H h isha w. 

rRE§ BY-T©R-SHIP,?i. Presbyterate. Omlcrdonk. 

PRE;^'BY-T£R-Y (pre^'h^-tcr-e) [pre'//hc-ter-e, S. 
W. J.F. Ja. F. Sm. IVr . ; jnes'bc-tei-e, P. E. R. 
C* Wh."], 72. [Gr. TTpiofjvripioi'.] 

1. That form of ecclesiastical polity -which 
vests church government in a society of clerical 
and lay presbyter.s, or of ministers and lay ci- 
ders, all possessed, officially, of equal rank and 
power; — a body of clerical and lay presbyters : 
— a church court consisting of pastors and rul- 
ing elders : — eldership. B7'ande. “The laying 
on of the hands of the presbytery. '' 1 Tim. iv. 

2. A district comprising a number of par- 
ishes. ^ Clarfic. 

3. (-drcA.) That part of a Catholic church e.x- 

clusivoly used for its priests. Bntf-on. 

JKS'- This word is soinetimcs erroneously pronounced 
pres h^t'e-ry — a mode winch is not countenanced by 
any ot the ortliocpists. 

PR©S-bY''TI-A, 72. [Gr. TrpiafUvs, an old man.] 
(^Med.) Far-sightedness; piesbyopy. L)imgUso7i. 

PRES'BY-TiC, a. Presbyopic. DimgUson. 

II PRE'SCl-©NCE (prG'shc-eus) [pre'she-ens, IF, J, 
P\ Ja* Sm. JTr . ; pre'slieris, S, K . ; presli'rns, P,], 
71. \h. p7a!svimtia‘, p7'ce, before, and 

knowledge ; It. preseivnza ; Sp. prcsvieneia ; P>. 
y//'.s Foreknowledge; knowledge of fu- 

imt foresight. 

Of thmpR of tho most accidental and mutable natiue, God’s 
prescienctt is certain. Utouth. 

II PRE'PCl-j©NT (prS'she-^nt), a. \Jj. pneseiexisi 
p7'a\ before, and scio, sciens, knowing.] k'orc- 
Kuowing ; prophetic. Bacon* 

PR©-SClNr)' (pro-Kind'), f. «. \h. pi'fcschulo \ pi'w, 
before, and setndo (Gr. to cut; iLpre- 

scindtre ; Sp. presrindir.] 'I'o cut off ; to at)-' 
struct ; to se\ er. [r.] Pc<trso7i, 

PR©-SOInd'©NT, a. Abstracting. Cheyne. 

PRE'SCl-OfJS (piG'she-iifl), a. Hj. pi'cesrius \ mue, 
before, and scius, knowing,] Foreknouing; 
prescient, [r.] IJalL 

PR©-SCRIBE', v.a. [li. 2 >rfesarihoi ;??*«*, lieforo, 
and sex'ibo, to write ; Tt. prescrirerex Sp. jnr- 
scrivir; Ft. presertrei] [f. prescribki) ; pp. 

pKESCiinjiNG, 

1. To set dow'ii authf)ntati\{*ly ; to order ; to 
direct ; to dictate , to appoint. 

To the blanc moon her office they prescribed. Milton. 

2. {Aled.) To diicct as a rometly. 

Syn.— See Appoint, and Direct. 

PR5-SCR1BF/, V. n* 1. To give law or direction; 
to dictate. 

A ft)rw«nlnt*«8 to preserffte to tli<»lr ojiinlona. Zstetr. 

2. To form a custom which has the fort’c of 

law, Arhuthnot* 

3. (3/rd.) To write or give directions and 

forma of medi(‘inc for a patiiuit. Pope* 

4t. (Laxo.) To claim a title to a thing on the 
ground of long or iinmenmrial usage. Burrilt 

Jilrii • A person is said to prescribe that h© and bis 
ancestors have used, tiuio out of mind, to have com- 
mon of pastiiro in such a close, which is called pre- 
scription in a man and ius anceHtors. BurrtU* 

PR©-SCR1B'©R, n. One who prescribes. Foiherhy* 

PRfYHCRlPT, a.^ pi^eeseripfus \ pree, before, 
and sciriho, seriptiis, to write ; Fr, Di.. 

rected by precept ; prescribed. Hooker* 

PEE'BCRfPT, 72.^ [L. prmvriptum.] 

1. A direction; a decree; a law; an ordi- 
nance ; a precept ; a rule ; a model prencribed. 

By hin prescript a sanciuaty Is framed, Milton* 

2. (3/cd*) A prescription for a patient. JFell 

PR©-Hr'Rlfl»-Tl-BYr/i-TV, 71. T)te quality of being 
prescriptiblc. J* Story* 

PR©-a<?R|p'Tl-BLE, «. That may ho prescribed. 
“ If the mtiXtor vrete prescriptibh*'’* Grafton* 

FAR, FAsT, FALL; llfem, Jlto; 
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PR^-SCRIP'TION, n, [L. prtescriptio ; Sp. jwfi- 
scnpei on ; Fr . prescrijition 

1, Act of prefacribing ; direction ; prescript. 

Nor in the ways of hia preset iption trod. Swuiys, 

2, A rule produced by long custom ; custom 
continued till it has the force of law ; usage. 

It will be found a work of no small to dispossess 

a vice from that heart where iOiil' poa-catiu'i to plead 

prescnptioti. 

3. {Med.) A medical recipe. Temple. 

4. (Law.) A mode of acquiring title to prop- 

erty by long usage ; a title acquired by use and 
time to incorporeal hereditaments, such as^ a 
right of way or common. BurriU. 

Prescription is a usage annexed to the person 
of the owner of an estate, as distinsniislied from cus- 
tom, which is propeily a local U'-airc. But nil. 

Time of pre:>criptton, a length or period of time suf- 
ficient to establish the right of prescription or title by 
prescription. Tins, in England, was formerly iden- 
tical with fiiOTC immcmorta", or term out of memory ^ b. 
period referring to the beginning of the reign of Rich- 
ard I. But now the time of prescription, m certain 
cases, has been shortened. Barrdl. 

PRfi-SCRtP'TlVE, a. [L.prcescriptus.] Relating 
to prescription; plerdi*'^ -'rtho^i^y of, or 
acquired by, custom. Hurd. 

t PR^:-SE'ANCE, {JFi. preseanoe.} Priority of 
place in sitting ; precedence. Carew. 

PRfi^'pN'CE (pr6z'?ns), 7i. [L. prtBsentia ; It. pre- 
senzia; Sp. presencia; Fr. presefice.] 

1. The state of being present ; — contrary to 
absence. ** Your presence makes us rich.” Shak, 

2. The state of being in the view of a superior ; 
approach face to face to a great person. 

Thittkiiiir It want of education which made him so dis- 
countuiiaiiced with unwonted presejice. ISidneif. 

3. The persons present before a great person- 
age. *^No man in the Shak. 

4. The chamber or place where an assembly 
is held before a prince or other great personage. 

An ’t please your grace, the two great cardinals 

Wait m the presence. Shak. 

5. Port; air; mien; demeanor; behavior. 

A graceful presence bespeaks acceptance. Collier. 

6. Readiness at need; quickness at expedi- 
ents ; as, “ Presence of mind.” 

7. The person of a superior. 

To her the sovereign presence thus replied. MUton. 

PRGi^'5'N'CE— CHAM'B^R, ) Xhe chamber or 

PRK}^'5:N0E-r66m, 5 room in which a great 

person receives company. Locke. 

PRE-SgN-S ACTION, n. A precedent or previous 
thought or feeling. Mot'e. 

t PR?-SRN^srON, ?i. {h.preesensio.’l Perception 
boforohand ;* presentiment. Browne. 

Wlfts'iJNT, a. {L.pr(esem \ Ft. present.^ 

1. Being face to face ; being at hand; not absent. 
<‘Bc not often present at feasts.” Bp. Taylor. 

Tin* amp’e mind keeps the several objects all within sight, 
and pi csrnt to the soul. IrocWs. 

2. Now existing ; not past ; not future. 

X*a8t and to come seem beat; things present, worst. Shak. 

The present hours in present mirth employ. prior. 

3. Quick in emergencies ; ready ; at hand. 

If a man write little, he had need have a great memory; if 
he fonfitr little, ho had need have a present wifc Paeon. 

4. Favorably attentive; not neglectful; not 
heedless; favorable; propitious. 

Nor could t hope in any place but tlicre 

To And a god so pt ewnf to my prayer. JOryden, 

5. A term used in an inscription on a letter 
addressed to a person residing in the place 
where the letter is written. [U. S.] 

Present tense, ((Sram.) a tense denoting an action 
or event as passing at the tune in which it is men- 
tioned. It likewise expresses a character, quality, 
general truth or custoriiarv action, &c. ; as, “ He is an 
able man ” ; “ Vice produces misery.” Preceded by 
tlie words ujArn, before^ after, &c., it is sometimes used 
to i>omt out the relative tiino of a future action ; as, 
“ tv hen he arrives, ho will hear the news.” In ani- 
mated liistoncal narrations, it is sometimes substitut- 
ed for the imperfect tense. Murray. Cf. Brown The 
presmt, an elliptical expressioti for the present time. 
MUton. present, at the present time ; now, ellipti- 
cally for the present time JSddison. 

n. 1. A gift; a donative; a dona- 
tion ; a benefaction ; an offering. 

He seat pert of the xieh spoil ... as e present unto Sqly- 

Knot Is f. 


2, pi. {Law.) Letters ; writings ; as, “ Know 
all men by these presents,''* — these letters or 
writings now present. 

j®QS=- Presents is a word of constant occurrence in 
deeds, bonds, and various other jnstriiincnts, framed 
immediately from the h, preesentes, which was used 
with literal (letters) as formal words of description in 
the old coii\eyances. The word literal was sometimes 
suppressed ; this led to the use of prasentes as a sub- 
stantive, and ultuiiately to the English word pres- 
ents. Burrdl, 

Syn. — See Gift. 

PR 51 -§ENT', t*. a. [L. prtBsefnto, to present ; It. 
presentare ; Sp. presentar ; Fr. presenter^] \i. 
FRIISENTED ; pp. PRESENTING, PRESENTED.] 

L To place in the presence of a superior. 

They led him high applauded, and presenf 

Before the seat supreme. ' Milton. 

2. To exhibit to view or notice ; to offer. 

She went in peril of each noise appeared. 

And of each shade that did itselt present. Spenser. 

Or hear what to my mmd first thoughts prasetU. Mdton. 

3. To give formally; to make a present of; 
to bestow ; to grant ; to confer. 

Jolka m mud-wall tenement 

Present a turkey or a hen 

To those might better spore them ton. Prior. 

4. To put ceremoniously into the hands of 
another. 

So ladies in romance assist their knight. 

Present the spear, and arm him for the fight. Pojte. 

5. To make a present to ; to favor with a gift ; 
— usually followed by toith, 

Octavia p'csented the poet, for his admirable elegy on her 
son Mareellus. Bryden. 

Should I present thee with rare figured plate. Bryden. 

6. To offer openly ; to proffer. 

He . . . presented battle to the French navy. JTai/ioaid. 

7. To lay before a legislature, court, or other 
official body for consideration; as, **To present 
a petition.” 

8. (EccL) To offer to the bishop of the dio- 
cese to be instituted, as a clerk. BurriU. 

9. {Law.) To lay before a court for inquiry ; 
to find or represent judicially: to indict: 

“ A grund iixry present certain oTcmicc'''.” />’* /'• //'. 

10. {Mil.) To level; to aim; to point, — as 
any species of fire-arms. 

To present arms, (Mil.) to put the arms or guns in 
a perpendicular position in front of the body, as in 
saluting a superior officer, or m token of respect, 

Syn.— See Give, Offer. Stocqueler. 

PR5-§fiNT'A-BLE, a. 1. That may be presented, 
as to a church-living. Ayliffe. 

2. That may be exhibited or represented. 

Here are again two ideas not presentabU but by language. 

^ Burke. 

t PRfi§-?N-TA'N^:-Otts, a. [L. prmentaneiis ; It. 

Sp. preseoitaneo.l Ready ; quick ; immediate. 

Like a presentaneoiis poison.” Harvey. 

fPRfiS'^IN-TA-BY, a. Present. Chaucer. 

PRfi§-]^N-TA'TIQN, ». [L. preesentatio \ lt:pre- 

sentazione^ preseniacimi', Fr. presentation.] 

1. The act of presenting. ^ Hooker. 

2. Representation ; exhibition ; show. “ These 
presentatioTis of fighting on the stage.” Bryden. 

3. The act of offering any one to an ecclesi- 
astical benefice. Hale. 

Preamtation copy, a copy of an author’s works pre- 
sented by him as a mark of respect. 

PR^I-^fiNT'A-TlVB, a. Relating to, or admittinn, 
presentations. Ad.'vo'wson presentaiive.** Black- 
stone. ** To make it [the parsonage] presenta- 
tive.** Spelman. 

PRE^-JpN-TBE', n. [Fr. pr^senU.] {Eng. Law.) 
One presented to a benefice. Ayliffc, 

PR5-§£NT'^;R,w. One who presents. VEstrange. 

t PR?-§fiN'TIAL (pro-z6n'alial), a. Supposing ac- 
tual presence. Norris. 

t PR?-f fiN-Tl-AL'l-Tf (prf-zSn-shf-aiVt?), w. 
The state of being present. South. 

t PRE-^6 n'TIAL LY ad. In a way 

which supposes actual presence. More. 

tPR$-§fiN'Tt-ATB (pr 5 -z«n'aIi?-«), V. a. To 
make present. Grew. 

PRip-SfiN'TI-^lNT (prc-s«n'8he-ent), a. [L. jpfos, 
before, and Eng. smtimit.] Having a previous 
sensation, perceiving beforehand. Wright. 


t PR£^-?X-T!f'IC, ? a. ll,.p3'tBse7is, present, 

t rREa-E.\%TIP'I-CAL, 5 Jacio, to make.] 
Making present. * More. 

t PREi^-jpX-TIF'IC-Ly, ad. So as to make pres- 
ent. ‘ More. 

PRE-s£XT^I-MfiNT, n. [L. pr(B, before, and En^. 
sentiment.] A previous notion, idea, or senti- 
ment. “ A presentiment of what is to be.” Butler. 

PRE-S£XT-r-MllNT'AL, a. Relating to, or having, 
presentiment. Coleridge. 

t PRJP-SEN'TION, n. See Presension. Todd. 

PEE!$'JgXT-LY, ad. 1. f At present ; at this time ; 
now. “ All I will piesmtly say is this.” Hooker. 

2. Immediately ; at once ; directly ; soon. 

He shall j^esently give me more than twelve legions of 
angels. Matt. xxvi. SS. 

PR5-§ENT'MJg;XT, n. 1. The act of presenting. 

Upon the heels of my presentment. Shak, 

2. Any thing presented; presentation; ap- 
pearance. 

The counterfbit presentment of two brothers. Sitik. 

3. {Law.) The notice taken by a grand 
jurj', of their own knowledge, without any bill 
or indictment found before them, of any of- 
fence, nuisance, libel, &c. : — an indictment 
found by a grand jury : — also the writing which 
contains the accusation presented. Bouvier. 

Presentment contracts, the production of a bill of ex- 
change or promissory note to the party on whom the 
former is drawn for his acceptance, or to the person 
bound to pay either for payment. Bouvier. 

The difference between a presentment and an 
inquisition is this, that the fornior is found by a grand 
jury authorized to inquire ot offences generally, where- 
as the latter is an accusation found by a jury specially 
returned to inquire conceniing the particular offence. 
Bouoier. 

t PR£§'¥XT-NESS, n. Presence of mind ; quick- 
ness at emergencies ; presence. Clarendon. 

PBESjBATTO/R (prSz-en-twbr'), «. [Fr.] An orna- 

mental cup, very shallow, and having a tall en- 
riched stem. FairhoU. 


PRJEl-s;feRV'.^-BLE, a. That may be preserved. 

PRjBs-JpR-VA'TIQN, n. preservation^ 

1. The act of preserving ; care to preserve ; 

protection. Locke. 

2. The state of being preserved ; security. 

Every senseless thing, by nature^s light, 

Boih. preservation seek, destruction shun. Davies. 

PR8-SERV'A-tIve, fi. [It. Sp. preservatiro ; 
Fr. prhervatifl] That which preserves; that 
which has the power of preservingr or prevent- 
ing ; something that confers security- 

Were there truth flicrein, it were the best preservative tbr 
princes. Broiatie. 

PRJgl-^ERV'A-TlVE, a. That preserves ; having 
power to preserve ; conservative. Johnson. 

PRE-^SRV^A-TQ-RY, 71, That which preserves; 
preservative ; a conservatory. - Whitlock. 

PRe-^gRYA-TQ-RY, a. That may tend to pre- 
serve ; preservative ; conservative. Bp. Mall. 


PRJgl-^fiRVE^ (pre-z^rv'), ®. a. [Low Bpi^wservo ; 
prw, before, and sen'o, to save ; It, preservarc ; 
Sp. preservar ; Fr. presefrer.] [z. preserved ; 

pp. PRESERVING, PRESERVED.] 

1. To shelter from harm, danger, or injury ; 
to protect ; to shield ; to keep ; to secure ; to 
save ; to guard ; to defend ; to watch over ; to 
spare. 


To bo indifferent, which of two opinion* i* true, ia the right 
temper of the mind, that preserves it irom being imposed on 
till it has done its best to find tlie trutlu Zocke. 


2. To season, as fruit, vegetables, &c., vrith 
sugar or other substances in order to keep from 
decaying: — to embalm. To jpresmic plums, 

walnuts, or cucumbers.” Jimnson, 

Syn. — See Keep. 


PRJBl-^&RVB', 7 U 1. Fruit preserved in sugar or 
syrup ; a sweetmeat. Mortimer. 

2. An enclosed place set apart for the preser- 
vation of game ; an enclosure. Baird. 

PR^S-^ERV'^IR, n. 1. The person or thing that 
preserves, or that keeps from ruin or mischief. 
Sit, my preserver, by thy pattent’s dde. Shak. 

2. One who makes preserves of fruits. 
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Ptt^l-^ERV JpR-fiSS, n. A female who preserves. 

PRE-s^IIOW^ V, a. To show beforehand or pre- 
viously ; to foreshow. Ro^et, 

PRjp-^IDE' (pre-zid') [pre-zid', Ja, K, Sm. \Vb.\ 
pre-sid', N. \V. P. J, P.], v. n. lit. pripsideot to 
sit before ; pj’Oiy before, and sedeo^ to sit ; It. 
prescclere ; Sp. presider ; Fr. prestder,'] pke- 
S11>ED ; pp* rilEhlDING, PRESIDED.] 

1. To sit or be set, or placed, as chief or head; 
to have authoiity over others j to act as presi- 
dent; as, “ To pref>ide over an assembly ” 

2. To have superintendence; to be watchful. 

O’er the plnns 

Of fhriving peace thy thought ul sires pt aside, Thomson. 

PRE§'i-DENCE, n. Presidency; superintendence. 

The presence and presit/erice of a amLcre religious prin- 
ciple 


8. To force into the naval or the military ser- 
vice ; to impress, as seamen or as soldiers. 

You were pi es^md fbi tlie sea service. 

9. To squeeze in order to make smooth, as 
cloth or paper. 

PRESS, v. 7 t, 1. To act with compulsive violence; 
to be distressing. “ The most pressing dithcul- 
ties.’* Tillotson. 

2. To proceed or go forward with violence, 
eneigy, or perseveiance towards any object. 

I jn e<it toward the mark tor the prize of the high calling 
of God in Chiifat Jesus. Phil. lu. 14. 

3. To make invasion ; to encroach. 

On superior powers 

Were we to press, mfeiiors might on ours. Pope. 

4. To crowd ; to throng. 

For he had healed many , inhumuch that they pressed upon 
him tor to touch him. Mari: in 10. 


PRL;§ I-DEN-CY, n. 1. The act of presiding; 
picsidenuship ; superintendence; oversight. 

Without the iircsulencif and guidance of some superior 
agent. A’ay- 

2. The office of president ; as, “ To be elected 
to the presidency.'^ 

3. The teim of a piesident’s ofRcc as, “ The 
presidency of Washington began April 30, 1789, 
and ended March 3, 1797.” 

PRE§'I-DENT, 71. [L. piraesidens ; It. ^ Sp. presi- 
dente ; Fr, president.l 

1. One who piesidcs, or who is placed in au- 
thority over others, as in an assembly. 

The tutor sits in the chair as prevdent or moderator, to sec 
that the rules of disputation be obsen-ed. Watts. 

2. A superintendent ; a tutelary power. 

Th!4 Ia«t com plaint the indulgent cars did pierce 

OfjUiit Apollo, /II riii/efit of vuise. Waller. 

3. t A guide ; a precedent. ^ ^ ^ Bacon, 

4. The chief officer of an institution or cor- 
poration , as, “ The president of a college.” 

5. The chief officer or magistrate of a repub- 
lic ; as, The president of the United States.” 

pRfi^-l-DfiN'TIALi, rt. 1. Presiding Over. Pres- 
idential angels.” Glmivill. 

2. Relating to a president. Qu. Rev. 

PRfi§'J-l)?NT*SHlP, «. The office of president, 
or hia term of office ; presidency. llooher* 

PR^I-^ID'^R, n. One who presides- WiUianis. 

PR^J-SID'J-^L, a. [L. prmsidialis prcestditim, 
defence ; "Fr. presmiaL'] llclating to, or hav- 
ing, a garrison. Presidial castles.** Howell. 

PR5-i=5lD'l-A-RY, a, \Jj. prcesidiaritis I It. pre- 
sidlario.Y Of,* or belonging to, a garrison. “The 
presidiary soldiers.” ISheldon* \ 

PR5:-§ID^JNG,^. tf. That presides ; directing. | 

PRE-slG-NI-Ff-C A'TION, n. [L. prmignificatio ; 
It. slgnificazione ; S'p. signijicacion.'] The act 
of prosignifying. Barroto, 

PRE-SlG'Nl-FY, V. a. [L. prip, before, and Eng. 
sigmfy*] [i. piiesignified ; pp. prekignify- 
ING,‘PRBSIGNIFIBD.] To signify beforehand ; 
to mark or denote before. Peat'son. 


PRE-SPPNAL, a. [L. before, and spina, the 
spine.] j&cing before the spine. Dunglison. 


PR^SS, V. a. [L. promo, pressus\ It. pressure \ 
Fr. — Diit. ^ Got. jmmen \ Dan. prvs^ 

ser.\ [^. PREHSED ; pp. PUESSING, PllEaSED.] 

1. To compress with force or a weight a]»- 
plied ; to crowd into a smaller space ; to squeeze ; 
to crush ; to gnpe. 

1 took tlio grapea, and pressed them into PharaoVa cup. 

sd. 11. 


2. To crush with calamities ; to oppress. 

EttOUiijh to press a royal merchant down. S/iaA\ 

9. To urge by ncces.'?ity; to constrain; to 
compel ; to coerce ; to drive ; to hasten. 


inth hunger jiret>*ed, dci ours the ptenalng bait* 
To purge him of that humor 
Ttxntprems him from alcop. 


Pryden. 

miak. 


4 . To impose by constraint; to compel; to 
force. “ He pressed a letter upon me.” Dry den. 

5. To affect strongly ; to move ; to stir. 

Paul waa jiremsd In apirlt. Acts. 


6 . To inculcate with argument or importuni- 
ty ; to enforce ; to enjoin ; to urge ; to solicit, 
B« sure to upon him «Y«ry motive. Addimn, 

7- To hug, as in embracing, Dryden. 


5. To come unseasonably or importunately. 

Nor pr ess too near the throne. Dryden. 

6. To have weight or influence ; to operate. 

When arguments press equally in matters indifferent, the 
safest method is to give up ourselves to neither. Addii>on. 

7. To push ; to bear. “ Patroclus presses 

upon Hector too boldly.” Pope. 

PRESS, 71 . [It. pressa; Sp. prensa; Fr. presses 
Dan. «§• Ger. pres6e.'\ 

1. An instrument or machine by which any 
thing is pressed : — a wine-press ; a cider-press. 

The pi ess is full, the fats overflow. Joel ilL 13. 

2. The instrument used in printing ; a print- 
ing-press. 

Make prc<ises groan* lead senators to fight. Young. 

3. The business of printing and publishing ; 
the literature of a country. 

T’ 0 ''f ♦'•p U the nnliacl'vm of ."ill the civil, 

p('l'’ioii . 'lit'v'*.'. i'» ( / of an l.iigU*‘hmuii. Junius. 

4. A crowd j a tumult ; a throng. 

Who is it in the prr^ that calls on me? iShak. 

5. Violent tendency ; act of pushing forward. 

6 A case or frame for clothes and other uses. 

“ Neither coffer, chest, trunk.” S/iak 

7 A commission to force men into the null 
tary or naval service , impressment. Raleigh. 

PrS'Ts of sail, as niucli as the wmd, at any given 
time, will pormit the ship to carry. Jfar. VtU. 

Liberty of the. press, the liberty or right which all 
men lm\o to print and publish wluitevcr they may 
doom proper, unlosij, by doing so, thoy iiifringo the 
rights of another, as in tlio case of copyrights. Rourto/'. 

Tlie lilu’rtff of the press is, indeed, e^iaeritml to the nature 
of a free fitatei but thia connsts in lojing no previous re- 
firnuiitfi upon puhlieatuinp. and not in freedom mmi censure 
foi cmninal matter -whcii published. IJlackstone. 

PRfitgs 71. A bed that may be turned up 
and enclosed in a case. 

I was to sleep in a little press-bed in Dr. Johnson’s room. 

/Josiodl. 

PRfiSS'JglR, 71. Ho who, or that which, presses. 

PRESB'~gANG, 71. A detachment from a ship’s 
crew, or a number of men, strolling about with 
authority to impress men into naval service ; 
an impress-gang Johnson. 

PRfiSB'ING, G. Squeezing; constraining; dis- 
tressing ; —urgent; importunate. 

PRiiSB'liNG-rjy, With force; closely. Howell. 

PRfhS'BlQN, n. [L, ; It. p/*m'ione.] ' 

1. tTheactof pressing; pressure. Newton. \ 

2. In the Cartesian philosophy, an endeavor 

to move. Wright. 

PR^JS'FSf-Kos-T^iR, n. \h.yressvs, flattened, and 
7'Qstrum, a bc«ik.T ( Omtfh.) Cue of a tribe of 
wading birds, including those which have a flat- 
tened or compressed beak. Brande. 

PRflS' S l- RUH-TR A L, «. ( Om/tf/i.) Having a com- 
pressed or flattened beak. Clarke. 

t PRFjS'BI-tAnt, a. Gravitating ; heavy. More. 
t PRj&SS'JUY, «<#. [L.jpm.w.] Closely. More. 

PRfiSS^MAN. ; pi. yuessmbn. 1. A printer 
who works at the press, Ld. Chesierjidd, 

2. One of a press-gang. Chapman. 

PrIShS^— M<*>N“- jgJY (i»r^«'mfiii-^), »*. Money given 
to one who is prc*^M*<l into the naval service; 
prest-mouey. — See FitKST-Mnw.v. Cay. 

t PRjfcS«'N?:ss, n. Closeness ; compression. Tmmy. 


PRESS -PACK, V. a. To compress by a hydraulic 
or other press. Oyiliie 

PRESS'-r66.M, n. An apartment in w hich presses 
ior any purpose are kept , — the room where 
the printing-presses are w orked, as distmg inched 
from a composing-room, <!fcc. Ogihie. 

PRESS'V®‘"'A<?E, n. The juice of the grape ex- 
tracted by the press . — a fee paid to the owner 
of a wine-press for its use. Sinimonds. 


PRESS'URE (presli’vir), ?i. [L. ^ It. p7'essura.'\ 

1. The act of pressing or ciushing, or the 
state of being pressed or crushed. ^ Johnson. 

2. Force acting against any thing ; weight 
acting or resisting ; gravitation. 

Every thins fitted to prorliice the sensation of pn’ssiuo, 
surh as u ivuiglit, tho elasticity oi a spung, , is c.ille(l a 
pie^uie. Jiitt Ci/r 

Since the paitUlcs of a liquid move among each other 
with perfect lU*ccloni, it tol ows that liquids must tiaiiHimt 
pre^i e equally m every direction. Loomii. 

3. Affliction ; grievance ; distress ; oppression. 


To this eonsulcnition he retreats, m the midst of all hia 
p? ei>sw #’•?, w ith comioi t. AHin iivry. 

4. Character impressed ; impression; stamp, 
Fioni ni\ memory 
I’ll w.-“ .V . . ■ ■ 

That \ < II li . . < i I r ( ‘ .1 1 u* v. S?iah. 


5. Urgency; as, “The pressure of public 
business.” Roget, 


PRESB'WORK (pres'w'Urk), 71.^ {Prmtmg.') The 
operation of taking impressions from types, by 
moans of the press. Brando. 


t PRfiST, a. [L. prwsto ; pree, before, and sto, to 
stand ; It. fcJp. presto ; Old Fr. p7'est ; Fr. pi’M."] 

1, Ready ; not dilatory. 

Each mind iti tn rst, uud open every ear. Pw fax, 
jgOp-ThJS IS said to have been the criguial sense oC 
the wmd as used in tlio phrase presi mvn, i.e. iiiuii not 
forced into the service, as wo now iindeistaiid it, Init 
men for a certain emu received, prat or ready to 
march at command. Johnson. 

2. fNcat. — tight. Timer. 

t phTist, 71. [Old Fr. prest.l 1. f A loan, 
lie requued of the city aprri.f of six thousand marks. liavon, 
2. (Law.) Duty in money to be paid by the 
sheriff upon his account in the exchequer ui for 
money left in his hands. Whhhtm, 


PRflS'T.\-BLE, a. Payable; that may bo made 
good. ’ [Scotland.] Hir IF. t^cott, 

PRllS-TA'TION, 71. [L. prtrstatio, a paying or per- 
fonning.] (Old Kny. Law.) A payment or i>er- 
formance . — the rendering of a sorviec. Burn'll. 

Prf station moncii, a sum of niunoy paid by archdea- 
cons yearly to thoir biHliop. IVhisham, 

PUfiS'TgR, n. [Gr. a meteor ; 

irp/itrui, to blow intt) a flame,] 

1. A kind of c.xhalatifin, thrown from the 

clouds downwaids with such force as to be set 
on fire by the coHision. Todd, 

2. The external part of the neck which swells 

when one is angry. IVright. 

3. t A priest. I'lttrle. 

Prester John, ** tho priest John,” was the nanio 

given, in the niiddlo aju;os, to a supjKised (Ihristian sov- 
orei^n, who was said to live souiewticro in tiio iiiti rmr 
of Asia, Tins ri'port seuiits to have ori^diiatiMi \\ itli 
the NeHtunnns. Tiie ©xisteiico of such a luouaroh con - 
tinned to he hofloved in Euiojn* till the ond of the lif 
teeiith century, wium the rcniiif'iit'rti*, ImvniR reached 
India, set uliout lookiu;; for /Vrifcr Juhn in titat coun- 
try, hut without Hiiccct.h; ami suhsequoiiffy ho was 
erroneously huiipohcd lo he identical with the kiiiff id 
Itahhesh iii Abyssinia. p. Cyr. 

PRKi^-TKy. zM n. [It.] 

Quickness; rapuUty, Mootc. 

PRfiS-Tf^iP/, or PRf:H'Tl<?E (pr«s-«j'cr pr««’tu), 

7t. ; pi, PKfts'Tj [t,.itrec$tigm,pr<rstigiuiH 

It. ^ Bp. ^restigto ; Fr. prvsHye7\ 

1, Illusion ; enchantment ; fascination ; charnu 
The fophlixns of {nfidellty and tlie ttr^igss of imnotture. 

Wtmmrttm. 

2. Moral influence or advantage created bv 
past success; auspicious circimistance or ad., 
vantage ; giving promise of success. 

She fEli/aiK till cem< sto tho tiiumo ««ch a prvstif/s 
00 never soxen-iKti chint- -uui i* tlu* dnv 0 in hen liMiuh »auff ht« 
patnii ovvr,\<»uiiK IJezfklah's acri'NHum. .V. Jlrit, /hr. 

TLlie prfstigr of a lueceiitfUl tiattle, especially to younjt 
if ineftimahk* t% (pH, 

/yry* Pretttifi manifestly suppUes a want In our 
tonaiie ; it expresses Hoiuctliintf whtcli m> htiieto uord 
in Eughuh could expretts, winch could oiii> be ex- 
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pressed by a circumlocution, beniff that moral injiuenee 
which past successes^ a* the pledtre of and promise of 
future breed. The woid luis tliUN narurallj' come 
to be of veiy frequent use by good English witters , 
for they do not ieel that, lu eniplojmg it, they are de- 
serting as good or a better woid of tiieir own. At drat, 
all used It avovvedl> as Ereuch, writing it in Ftalica. 
Gradually the niiinbei of those who write it in Italics 
will become fewer and fewei, till they cease altogeth- 
er. It will then only need that the accent should be 
felufted, in obedience to the tendencies of the English 
language from the second syllable to the first, and 
that, instead of pres-tige', it should be pronounced 
pres^tige, and its xiatiiralization will be complete. I 
have little doubt that in twenty years it will be so 
pronounced by the great body of well-educated Eng- 
lishmen. Trench, 1B55. 

Johnson, inserted in his Dictionary the tvord 
presltis^es, pi., from L. pr(Pstl<ri<D, as Coles, Kirby, Bai 
ley, and Martin had done in their Dictionaries, and he 
retained the following definition, which was given 
by Kirhy : “ Illusions ; impostures ; juutfling tricLs^^ j 
and in this sense it is used by Warburton. 

tPR^IS-Tl^-I-A'TIQlNr, n, [L. prtpshgia, tricks.] 
A deceiving ; legerdemain ; juggling, HotoelL 

t PRgS-TIC^'I-A-TOll, n. Aj'uggler, More, 

t pr?S-TI^'I-A-TO-RY, a. Juggling. Barrow, 

t PR5t3~Tl(5l'l-oGs, Practising tricks. Bale. 

PRES'Tf-MO-NY, n, [L. prcesto, to maintain; 
pr(B, before, and sto, to stand ; Port. Sp. pre&^ 
timonio.'l Law*) A fund for the sup- 

port of a pnest, not subj'ect to the pope or tne 
ordinary. Wright, 

PRES’TIs' SI-MO, ad. [It,] (Mies.) Extremely 
fast or quick. Moore. 

PRfiST^— MoN-^3Y, «, Earnest money given to a 
soldier when he is enlisted; — so called because 
it binds the receiver to be ready for service at 
all times appointed. •— See PiiEsr. Whtshaw. 

PRES'TO, ad. [L. pressto, ready; pra, before, 
and sto, to stand ; It. ^ Sp. pt'estoi] 

1, Quickly ; at once'; — a word used by those 

who show legerdemain. Swift. 

2. (JI/ms.) In a lively manner ; gayl^; — im- 
plying that the movement at the beginning of 
which it is placed is to be perfornieil in a ^plv 
quick, though not the quickest, time Maore. 

fPRe-STRlC'TfON, n. [Old L. prwstrictio.] A 
dimness of siglit. Milton, 

PRKi3T'-S.\IL, 91. (Nattt.) All the sail which a 
ship can carry. Clarke. 

f PRIg-sOL'TOR, 9%. [L. prm%iUor.1 One who 

loads a dance. OndwoHh. 

PRp-SDM'A-BLE, a. That may he presumed; 
credible probable. Todd. 

PR^-^UM' A'BLY, ocf. By presumption. Broimie. 

PR^C-ijnME (pre-asam'), o. ». [L, prwsiimo, to tm- 
ticipate ; pree, before, and mmo, to take up ; It. 
premmere ; Sp. premmir ; Fr, presiim 0 t\'\ [i. 

PllESl'MEI) ; pp, PRESUMING, PRESUMED.] 

1 . To believe previously without examination ; 
to suppose ; to believe ; to think. 

We do not only presume it may be so. but actually find 
It so. (too. oj the Toiipue, 


2. Confidence grounded on any thing pre- 
supposed ; — w*ith upon, 

A presuioptioa upon this aid was the principal motive for 
the undertaking. Clat endon. 

^ 3. An argument strong, but not demonstra- 
tive ; a strong probability. Jlooker. 

4t. Presumptuou&ne.ss ; arrogance. 

Lest blind jnesmuption work their ruining. Daniel. 

5, Unreasonable confidence of divine favor. 

The awe of his nugestywill keep us ftoxo. p> csuoiption. 

Jiogers. 

6. (Law.) A belief as to the existence of a 

fact not actually known, arising from its neces- 
sary or usual connection with others which are 
kno^vn : — an inference affirmative or disaffirm- 
ative of the existence of a disputed fact, drawn 
by a judicial tribunal, by a process of probable 
reasoning, from^ some one or more matters of 
fact, either admitted in the cause or otherwise 
satisfactorily established. Burnll. 

Syn. — See Arrogance. 

PRg-^tTMP'TI VE (pre-zum'tiv), a. (^x.presomptif,'] 

1, Taken by previous supposition ; grounded 

on probable evidence ; supposed. Locke, 

2. Confident; arrogant; presumptuous. 

It may not be presumptive or sceptical to doubt of both 
[opinions]. Di oune. 

Presumptire evidence, {Law.) evidence from which 
a presumption may be inferred. In all cases of prob- 
able iGasoiim*?, the proof is said to be presumptive, 
and the infereuco to which it gives rise itrrt,umption, 
Burrill . — Presumptive heir^ (Z^w.) a per-on who, if 
Ills ancestor should die immediately, w'ould, in the 
present circuniatancea of things, be his heir. Burnll, 

PR^l-^fTMP'TlVE-LY, ad. In a presumptive man- 
ner ; by previous supposition, Burlze. 

PR^I-^OMPT'U-oOs (pie-zumt'yn-Gb), a. [It. «§r 
Sp. presimtuoso ; Fr. presomptueux.] 

1. Arrogant ; unreasonably confident ; too bold. 

hCnds somewhat raised 

13y false, presumptiwm hope. Miltotu 

2. Irreverent with respect to holy things. 

The sins whereinto he falleth arc not presumptuous. Perlins. 

4Cg=- “ There is a vulgar pronunciation of tins word 
in three syllables (pr^-zuni^shys), which should be 
carefully avoided.” Walker. 

PRJe)-?CrMPT'lT-oO’S-LY(pr§-zQint'yu-us-lg), ad In 
a presumptuous manner ; arrogantly ; confident- 
ly ; •— irreverently. 

And not suffci: me to go on prcmrupisumslvi. Hammond, 

PRe-§^MPT'U-OlTS-N£sS, n. The quality of be- 
ing presumptuous ; unfounded confidence ; ir- 
reverence. Conyheu9'e. 


PR5-TEND', r. a. [L. preptemJo, to pi etend ; prae, 
before, and Undo, to hold out; It. protendvre % 
Sp. pretender', Fr. pretoidre.} [t. pretended ; 

pp. PRETENDING, PRETENDED.] 

1. + To hold out ; to stretch forward. 


Uis tai get alwa> s over har pretended. Sjtenser. 

2. To represent or show deceptively ; to al- 
lege falsely ; to simulate , to feign , to afiect. 

What reason can any man pretend against religion ’ 

J'dlotsoiu 

3. To exhibit as a cover of something hidden. 


Lest that too heavenly form pretended 
To hellish falsehood, snare them. Jlilton, 


4:. To lay claim to ; to claim : — to profess. 
Are they not rich ? What more can they pretend'! Fops. 
6. ■fTo design; to intend; to plan; to plot. 
None your foes but such as shall pretend 
Malicious practices against his state. Skok. 

Syn. — See Feign. 


PRB-TEND', V. 91. 1. To hold out an appearance*, 
to put in a claim, truly or falsely. 

What peace can be when both to one pretend? Drydcn. 
2. To presume an ability to do any thing ; to 
profess presumptuously. Browne. 

PRjg-TfiND'gD, <7. Feigned; merely apparent ; 
notieal; hypocritical. 


PR^1-TEND'^:d-LY, ad. By pretence; W false 
appearance or representations. Barrow. 

T PR^-TEN'D^NCE, «. Pretence. Da9iiel. 

PR51-TEN'D®NT, n. A jiretender. Itel.Wottoniantp, 

PRg-TEND'^R, M. 1. One who pretends: — one 
who pretends to a right from which he is exclud- 
ed, or to which he has no just claim. Dryden. 

2. (Eng. Hist.) The name by which Charles 
Stuart, the grandson of James II., of England, 
is known, from his having pretended 

a ii.'O r t’ii‘ British crown, from which he had 
Ix'vn r M‘ I, I ( I ( (1 . Bra9ide. 


I PRg-TfiND'lNG, p. a. Making pretensions ; simu- 

i lating; acting under false apDcaranccs ; acting 
hypocritically 

PR^-TfiND'ING-LY, ad. Arrogantly ; presumpt- 
uously. 

PRjgl-TfiNSED' (pr^-tSiistO, a. [L. prat, before, 
and tendo, tensus, to tend.] (Lmo^ Pretended. 

Ii®r- When a party, out of possession of lands or 
tenements, claimed or sued for the possession, ho was 
said to have a pretensed right and title. Burrill. 

t PRF.-Ti3N'S^:D-LY, ad. With pretension. Drauf. 


PRE-SUP-PO^'AL, n. Presupposition ; a supposal 
previously formed. Ilooker. 

PilE-SUP-PO§E', V. a. [L. prm, before, and Eng. 
suppose.'] [i. presupposed; pp. presuppos- 
ing, PRESUPPOSED.] To suppose beforehand ; 
to conj'ccture or surmise previously; to imply 
as antecedent ; to take for granted ; to assume. 

Inoflmnch, os a righteous life presuppobes life. Hooker. 

PRE-SOP-PO-§I''TION (pr€-sup-po-zIsh'vn), n. [It. 
presuppos'izione Sp. esiipo 'sicion \ Fr. pr^- 
snppoi>iUo9i.'\ Supposition previously formed; 
conj ecture ; surmise. North. 


PRp-TEN'srON (pr^-ten'shun), n. [It. pretenzimie ; 
Fr. pretentwn.)^ 

1. A claim, true or false; demand; assump- 
tion. 

Men indulge those opinions and practices that favor their 
preiemiom, L'JS^range. 

2. Fictitious appearance ; pretence ; conceit, 
lie had pr^ udice to all couccalinents and pretensiom, Felt. 

Syn.— A pretension iiuplies that there is some one 
wlio pretends , but there may ho a claim without an 
immediate -claimant. A false prete/iemn; a true or 
false claim. Those who make the highest pretemnons 
often have but slender damm to public favor, a just 
demand, axvog&nt assumption. , fdiso pretences. 


2. To venture without positive leave ; to dare. 

1 to the heavenly vision thus presumed. DCilton. 

3. To form confident or arrogant opinions ; — 
with vpo9i before the cause of confidence. 

Do not presume too much upon, my love. *S7*<rI*. 

4. To make confident or arrogant attempts. 

1*Iact‘d bcavtn from earth so far, that eartMy sight. 

If it prewine, miglic err in things too high. HUton. 

PR^-^UME', V. a. To take for granted ; to sup- 
pose; to believe; to consider; to deem; to 
think ; as, “ Every man is to be prmtmed inno- 
cent till he is proved to be guilty.” Blaokstmxe. 

n. One who presumes; an arro- 
gant person. Hammoftd. 

PRP-SlJM'fNa, p. a. Supposing : — venturing 
without pennission ; confident ; forward ; arro- 
gant; presumptive; presumptuous* 

PHE-^flMP'TlQN (pi^-sHm'sh^n), {L.primmp- 
tJo; Tr. pr*^somiit%mh.] 

X. The act of presuming; belief previously 
formed; opinion; supposition. 

Tbrtupb men bolievod in a futur*' staU , they h^ trot enn- 
hiscd /»/ ( -tiiiiiptnw* of the nature and couditian of it, Iio{/>ers. 


PRE-SUR-MIsE', w. [L. pr^B, before, and Eng. 
st4r??Ds<».] Surmise previously formed; previous 
supposition or suspicion. Shak. 

PREi-T^lNCE', n. {h.prm, before, and tendo, ten- 
szts, to hold out or extend.] 

1. The act of pretending, or showing, or al- 
leging what is not real; show; appearance; 
pretext. 

With flying speed and seeming great jireUnce. Spenser. 

2. t A false argument grounded upon ficti- 
tious postulates. 

This pretence agidnst religion will ... be baffled. Tdloftson, 

3. Assumption; claim; demand. 
Primcgenltwrecannot have any preimee to a righiof solely 

inheriting projwrty or power. Locke. 

4. Something threatened or held out to terrify. 

Affidnst the nndivnlged pretence I fight 
Of treasonons malice. Shak. 

BseuJtdwtm of preimee (Her.) is that in wlucli a 
man bears the coat of arms of liis wife, bemg an 
heiress. Crabh. 

SyTa.— See Pretext. 

PRP-TfiNCE'LBSS, a. Having no pretence. 

Miiton.. 


t PRB-TfiN'TA-TiVE, a. That may be previous- 
ly tried or attempted. Woiton. 

PRIgJ-TiSN'TroyS, a. [Fr. prHmiimxf] Making 
pretensions pretending ; assuming; conceit- 
ed; vain. Brit. Rev, Qu. Rev. 

Pretentious, the adjective of pretence, which 
is a word ut the preaoiit moiuont forcing its way into 
existence, is now displeasing enough to delicate ears ; 
yet no doubt it will keep its ground, for it sujiplies a 
real need, and has the analogy of the French prHen^ 
iieux to help it. In a very little time mu’ t.tudes will 
use It, quite unconscious that it is not older, nor per- 
hajis 80 old as they are themselves,” TVene/t, 1861. 

PRK ' TER. [L. prerter.’] A particle, in words of 
Latin ‘origin, signifying beside, beyond, beyond 
in Ume, 

PRE-TBR-hO'M^N, a. [L. preeter, beyond, and 
Eng, Awman.] Beyond what is human; super- 
human. Milmm. 

PR5;-TR'RI-fiNT, a. [L. preetereo, presteriens ; 
preeter, throu^, and eo, to go.] Passed through ; 
anterior. ** Preterient states.” [r.] Observer. 

PRE'T^1R-IM-P£R'F^:CT, a. \h.pr€dar, beyond. 
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and Eng. imperfecL'] {ChramJ) Imperfectly 
past ; — applied to a tense which, in its primary 
use, signities a time that was passing ; — other- 
wise csnled imparfect, 

PRE'T^R-iST, n. One who has regard to the 
past, Ec* Rev. 

m PKET'?R-lTE, or PRE'T^;R-ITE [pret'§r-it, S, K. 
Sm. R.; pre't^r-K, IV. J. Ja. C. IVr. Wb.], a. 
[L, prcBiereo, preeteritus, past ; prceter^ beyond, 
and eOf to go ; Er. preterit.l Expressive of past 
time ; past ; noting the past or perfect tense of 
the verb ; as, “ I wroee*' ; — -written often jprejfmY. 

Though “might,” “could," “would,” aud “should” are 
preterite tenses, they are employed to denote 

present time. Cromhie. 

j 9®=* The past tense, or preterite^ denotes past time. 
Of tins there are three forms : 1. I wrote. This is 
the simple foini, and represents an action which took 
place at some time completely past. This is expressed 
in English by the preterite^ m Greek by the aoiist- 
un defined. % T was vmtin%. This is the progressive 
form, and repiesents the action as unfinished at a cer- 
tain specified time past. “ 1 was speaking- when he 
entered.” Here we have two acts, the act of speak- 
ing and the act of entering. Both are past as regards 
the time of siiedking, but they are contemporary as re- 
gards each other. The progressive form is expressed 
by the past tense of the substantive verb and the pres- 
ent participle, f was spedlzvig , dicebavn, the imperfect 
tense of the Latin. 3. I did write. This la the em- 
phatic form. Fowler, 

fj PR£t'J 6 :R“ITE, n The past tense. Ash. 

11 PRfeT'5R-lTE-NESS, n. The state of being 
preterite or past ; preteritiou. Bentley. 

II PRET-^iR.I''TIpN (prSt-er-^tsh'un), n. [L. pres- 
teritio, a passing over ; Fr, pr^teriiio7i.\ 

1 . The act of going past, or the state of being 

past ; past time. Bp. Hall. 

2. (tthet.) A figure by which a speaker, in 

pretending to pass over any thing, makes a 
summary mention of it. Chambers. 

3. {Law.) The omission by a testator of some | 

one of his heirs who is entitled to a portion in | 
the succession. Bouvier. \ 


J PRfiT'ipR-I-TlVR, a, (Gram.) Applied to verbs 
used only or chiefly in the preterite or past 
tenses. TFrtght. 

PRE-T 5 R-lApseD' (prS-ter-iapst'), a. [L.prtster- 
labor, ^rraeterlapsns, to glide by ; prester, by, and 
labor, to glide.] Past and gone. Gram ilia. 

PRE-T^IR-LE'GAL, a. ^.preeter, beyond, and Eng. 
Ugal.^ E.xceeding legal limits. King Charhs. 

PRE-T?3R-MlS'srON (prS-t^r-mlsli'cin), w. [L. pr<B- 
termissio ; It. ^retermissiom ; Sp. ^etermision j 
Fr. pr •trrmission.'} 

1. The act of pretermitting ; omission. Donne. 

2. (Rliet.) Preterition. Wright. 

PRE-T^IR-mIt', V. a. [L. preetermitio, to let go 
by ; preeter, by or beyond, and mitto, to send ; 
It. pretermettere ; Sp.pretermUir.) [i. i»iieteu- 

MITTEl) 5 pp, PRETJEIIMIITTING, P1113TE11MITTED.] 
To omit ; to pass by j to n<^lect ; to disregard ; 
to overlook. IVpatt. Bp. Gardner. 

PRE-TeR-NAT^U-RAL (prS-ter-nUtVu-ral), a. [L. 
prmter, beyond, and Eng, naivral.) Beyond 
what is natural ; out of the bounds of nature ; 
unnatural; irregular; abnormal; anomalous. 

A preUmaiural temper of mind. Smth. 

A j>reiemfztural fermentation, Shenetone. 

Syn.— Preternatural is beside nature ; supernatu- 
ral^ abtivo nature ; unnatural, contrary to nature. A 
preternatural monster ; a supernatural performance or 
occurrence ; an imwUural parent. j 


PRE-TeR-NAT-y-EAL'J-TY, n. Preternatural- 
ness. [n,] * Smith on Old Age, 

PRS-T^E-nAt^IJ-RAL-LY, ad. In a preternatural 
manner ; different froni the order of nature. 

PRP^TeR-NAT'y-RAL-NjgSS, n. The state of 
being preternatural ; unnaturalncss. Johnson, 


PRJB^T^JR— PER'F^OT, a. [L. prmter, beyond, and 

(Gra^n^ Perfect- 
ly past; applied to a tense which denotes time 
absolutely past ; as, “ I hme done ** ; — other- 
wise called simply perfect, Addison. 

PRB'T«:E^PLU'PiSK.P]g:OT.a. [L. prmter, beyond, 
plus, more, and perfeio, pmfectm, to finish, j 
(Gram.) More than perfectly past ; applied to a 
time past before some other past time; as, **I 
haddom ** ; — otherwise called simply plaperject. 


PRfi-T^R-VEC'TIQNT, n. [L. prmtervectio ; pree- 
ter, beyond, and veho, vectoe, to carry.] A car- 
rying past or round. Rotter. 

t PRJp-TEX% V. a. [L. pretexo, to weave before.] 

1 . To frame ; to devise. J. Knox, 

2 . To cloak ; to conceal. Edxoards. 

PR^:-T£:XT', or PRE'TEXT [pre-tSkst', jS. W. P. E. 
P\ Ja. S7n, C, Wb.; pre-tekst', or pre'tSkst, J. 
TVr. ; pre'tekst, K. Ash^fi. [L. prmtextnm ; It. 
pretesto ; Sp. pretexto ; Fr. pretexts.) Pretence ; 
ostensible reason; false or deceptive appear- 
ance ; false allegation ; pretension ; excuse. 

]irv c.*— at * 1 1 " 

1 ' c >•'•1 ‘ >> '• i'l'- Shak. 

Syn. — Pretext and pretence both imply intention 
to deceive, the foiiner as to consequences, the latter 
as to facts. Pretext conceals the motive, pretence the 
purpose, of an action. The pretext covers the thing 
done ; the pretence covers the thing to be done. Jus- 
tice is often made a pretext for murder ; and a person 
often obtains money or goods by false pretenxes, 

PRE~ TFX ' T4, n. See PlUBTEXTA. 

PRE-TIB' I- AL, a. [L. pree, before, and tibia.1 
(Anat.) situated before the tibia. Diinglison. 

PRE'TQR, n. [L. praetor ; pros, before.] 

1. \Roma7i A7it.) A Roman magistrate. 

Originally the pretor was a kind of third con- 
sul, but later two preters were appointed, one of 
whom tried causes between Roman citizens, the other 
between strangers, or citizens and strangers ; in later 
times moie pretors weie created, for the adininistia- 
tion of provinces. fV. Smith. 

2. A magistrate or a mayor, [n.] Spectator. 

PR^:-TO'Rl-AL, a. Relating to a pretor; judicial; 
pretorian. ' “ The pretonal edicts.” Burke. 

PR^:-TO'Rl-AN, et. [L. praitorianus •, praetor, a 
pretor.] 

1 . Pertaining to the pretor or pretors ; judi- 
cial; pretorial. 

The chancery had the pretorian po-vrer for equity. £ac<m. 

2 . Pertaining to the body guard instituted by 

Augustus. Locke. 

Qathcring into one camp all the pretoiian cohorts. Gordon. 

Pretorian hands or cohorts, a body of troops institut- 
ed by Augustus to guard his person, composed, ac- 
cording to Tacitus, of nino cohorts of a thousand men 
each. Under VitelUus, they consisted of sixteen thou- 
sand men. Jidams. 

PRJ^-TO'RJ-AN, n. A member of a pretorian co- 
hort. * Gibbon. 

PRE'TOR-SIllP, n. The office of pretor. Warton. 

II PRET'Tf-LV (prlt'te-l$), ad. In a pretty man- 
ner; with prettiness ; neatly; pleasingly. 

II PRET'Tl-NESS (prIt'tfi-nSs), n. The state of be- 
ing pretty; beauty without dignity; neat ele- 
gance without elevation ; neatness. 

Tliose drops of /;7#*rn»icw.‘w'ortMl€*sitnu*d to exalt our con- 
ceptions, not to invcijfltt or detain our passions. Moyle. 

II PUET'TY (prlt't^) [prTt'tc, S. W. J. F. Ja. K. Sm. 
TFr-. Wb\ ; pr^t'tf, R.), a. [A. S. praete, pretty ; 
Dtm.prydet, adorned ; Sw. prydad, adorned, j 

1, Pleasing without being striking ; beautifiil 
without grandeur or dignity; model ately beau- 
tiful ; handsome ; neat ; trim ; fair ; fine. 

Thi# thojirettiest low-born law. Shak. 

Of theie the idle Greeks have many pretty tale«. Maleiyh, 

2 , Foppish; affected; — applied in contempt. 

The pretty gentleman muftt have his airs. Guardian. 

3 , Noting scorn of a person or a thing. ** A 

pretty fellow, indeed 1 ” Johnson. 



4. Not very .small. [Vulgar.] 

Suffered it fhr a pretty while to continue Moyle. 

6 . Well made; able-bodied; stout; brave. 

Observed they were pretty men, meaning not handaome, 
but stout, warlike fellows. fVumrley. 

Syn.— Soe Bbautxfuz.. 

I) PRET^TY (prtt^$), ad. fPwhaps from Fr.pr^s de, 
Stdlivan.} In some degree ; moderately ; con- 
siderably less than very; as, ** Pretty well.” 

By that means they became pretty *idvid. Fewton, 

PRET'TY.-POOT-Jg;D (-fai^d), a. Having a pretty 
foot. Selden. 

II PRET'TY-T^M n. Affected protti- 

ncRs. [it.] Ed. Rev. 

II PRET'TY-.sr<>'KEN {-«|i5k^kn), a, Pirettily 

spoken 'Speaking in a pretty manner. 


PRE-T^P'i-PY, V. a. [L. prm, before, and Eng 
typify.) To foieshow by a type ; to prefigme. 

The passion of the Messias was pretypified. Pearson. 

PRJp-VAIL', V. 71. [L. praevaleo, to exceed in 

strength ; pros, before, and valeo, to be strong ; 
It. prevalere ; Sp. prevaler ; Fr. prevaloir.) [f. 
PREVAILED; pp. PREVAILING, PREVAILED.] 

1 . To be prevalent ; to have effect, power, or 
influence ; to operate effectually. 

His mother may prevail with him. Shal., 

2. To gain the advantage or superiority ; to 
succeed ; to prosper. 

I told you then he should pievaiU and speed 

On his bad errand. Milton. 

To prevail with, on, or wpon, to influence; to in- 
duce ; to persuade. “ With minds obdurate nothing 
preoadeth,^* Hooker. Prevail upon, some judicious 
friend to be your constant hearer.” Swift. 

PR5-VAIL'ING, a. 1. Having most influence; 
efficacious ; effectual ,* dominant ; predominant. 

Tears are now prevailmy orators. ShaK. 

2 . Widely extended; prevalent; as, “Apre- 
miling disease.” 

Syn. — See Prevalent. 

PR?-VAIL'JNG-LY, ad. In a prevailing manner; 
predominantly ; * chiefly. Saunders, 

t PR^-VAlL'MgNT, M. Prevalence. Shak. 

PRfiV'A-LfiNCE, ? 1. The state of being prev- 

PREV'A-LfiN-CY, ) alent ; superiority ; predom- 
inance ; preponderance. 

That WG may not give advantage to the evil spirits, either 
to our temptation or their preralc/ice. Bp. Jhill. 

2 . Influence ; efficacy in producing an effect. 

The power and prevalency of the lawyers. Clavtndcm. 

3. General existence ; wide extension. 

The prevalence of corrupt fashion. Rogers. 

PRSV'A-LSNT, a. [L. praevaleo, pracvalens, to ex- 
ceed m strength ; Sp. pi'evalentel) 

1 . Exceeding in strength ; gaining superior- 
ity; victorious; predominant; prevailing. 

On the foughten field 

Michael and his angels prevalrnt. Milton. 

2 . Powerful ; efficacious ; effectual. 

So prernhmt as to concern the mind 

Of God high blest. i/t7ton. 

3. Most general ; widely existing. Wood-ward. 

This was the most received and prevalent opinion. 

Woodward. 

Syn. — That which habitually prevails is prem- 
Icnt ; that which actually prevails prevailing , that 
la predominant which is superior in power or iiitlu- 
once to all others. Prevalent opinion ; prac- 

tice or custom ; predominant sect or party ; ruling pas- 
sion ; overruling Providence. 

PRfiV'A-LENT-LY, Powerfully; forcibly. 

He interceded more pt rvnlP7ttlif hy thU sipnifieunt notion 
than it hv iiad used nil llie olornit nee of men uiid uiig4‘ls.4SV o//. 

II PIip-yAR'l-CATE [pro-vdr'o-kslt, S, W. P. J. F. 
Ja.K.R, KW, ; pio-va'ie-kru, Nwi.],r.«. [h.pree.- 
varieor, prararieatus, to n.ilk crookedly, to col- 
lude ; prat, before, and i^aHco, to straddle ; It, 
^evancarc', Sp. prerarieari Fr. prvmriquer.) 
[t. PREVARICATED ; pp. PUKVARICATI.NG, l‘WK^ 
VARICATED.] 

1. To evade the truth ; to cciuivocate ; to act or 
speak evasively ; to cpiihhlo; to fa\il; to shufilc. 

'Hoprevarleates with his own lUKlorstandlng. Nou/A. 

2 . (Civil Law.) To act with unfaithfulness 

and want of probity. Wright. 

II t PR5 -vAr'1-CATE, V. a. To pervert ; to evnde 
by a crooked course. Bp. Taylor. 

II PR?:-vAR-J-CA'TEQIsr, n. [L. prmaricatio, coU 
liusion ; Sp. premricacion ; P’r. prtvarwatioH.) 

X. The act of prevaricating ; a cavil ; a quibble. 

2. (Ckil Law.) The acting with unfaithful- 
ness and want of jprobity ; — a term applied prim 
clpally to the act of concealing a crime. Boumer. 

11 PR?;-vAR'hOA-T 0 R, «. [L. praraHcaior.) 

X. One who prevaricates ; a qiubbler ; a caviller. 

2. A sort of occasional orator who used to 

make satirical alhisions to members of the unU 
versity. (Cambrid^, Kng.] Bp. H’rm. 

3. (Cimi Law.) One who acts with unfaith* 

fulness and want of probity. Ke^mett. 

f PRSvb, V, a. To prove. Chaucer, 

f PRJp-VfeNE^ s. o. [Xt. pravmio.} To hinder; 
to prevent. Philiips. 
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PR?-VE'NI-fiNT, a. [L. pwetliem.] Preceding; 
going before . — preventive. 

Prevement grace descending. MiUon. 

PRg-VENT', V. a. [Tj. ^mo ; prtB^ before, and 
vemo^ to come ; It. provemre ; Sp. praxemr , Fr. 
preiemi,’\ U’- prevented ; preveniing, 
PREVENTED ] 

1. fTo come or to go before ; to precede. 

The same olheer told us . . . that lie had picienlcd the 
hour, because w might have the whole day betore ns tor 
business. llacou. 

1 pj evented the dawning of the morning, Ps. cmjl. 1-tr, 

2. fTo go before as a benefactor, or in order 
to anticipate the wants or desires of; to sup- 
ply with what is needed beforehand. 

Foi thou pteventest him with the blessings of goodness, 

Ps XM, a. 

Prevejit us, O Lord, in nil our doings, with thy most gra- 
cious favor Common Prwje ) . 

3. To take up bcfoie ; to anticipate, [ii.] 

I am sene V“ H'l* «"i'iect of this 

Bcctioii, I’ . I by the re- 
marks of Leri . l■■^' .I'.' /> Camjiltcll. 

4. To hinder ; to obstruct ; to obviate ; to 
impede; to preclude; to thwait, to prostrate. 

This 3 mur smeerest care could not jiremit Milton. 

Too great confidence in success is likeliest to prevent it. 

Atteibuiy. 

Syn. — See Hinder. 

t PR^-VJfiNT', V. w. To come before the usual 
time. Strawbeiiies watered . . . will prevent 
and come early.’* Bacon. 

PRg-VfiNT-.A-BIL'l-TY, M. The quality of being 
preventable. ' Be. Rev. 

PR^I-VENT'A-RLE, a. That may be prevented; 
capable of being hindered. Bp. Reynolds. 

PRpi-VENT'A-TiVE, n. That which prevents; — 
incorrectly used for preoentive. TilhUigton. 

PR5-VfiNT'jpR, n, 1. 1 One who precedes or goes 
before. Bacon. 

2. One who prevents ; a hinderer. Johmon. 

3. {Naut.^ An. additional rope or spar used 

as a support. Dana. 

Preoenter halts,, {Jfmt.) those which are driven at 
the lower end of tlie preventer plates to assi^it the 
strain of the chain holts. Weale, — Preventer plates, 
(^aat.) plates of iron below the links of the chains. 
Weak. 

PR^-VfiNT'lNG-LY, ad. In a way so as to pre- 
vent or hinder. Dr. Walker. 

PR Jp-Vfi NATION, n. [L. prai, before, and ventio, 
a coming; It. prevenzione , Sp, jJ?•eue?lc^ow ; Fr. 
prn^ention.] 

1. f The act of going before. ^ Bacon. 

2. t Preoccupation ; anticipation. Shak. 

3. The act of preventing, or the state of being 
prevented ; hindorance ; obstruction. 

P> erention of sin £s one of tlio greatest mercies God can 
vouclisate. iSoufh. 

4. t Prejudice ; prepossession. ** Any pre~ 
mention of mind.” [A French sense.] Dnjden. 

5. {Ciiil Lato.) The right of a judge to take 
cognissanco of an action over which he has con- 
current jurisdiction with another judge. Bomier. 

t PR5-VEN'TION-AL,a. Preventive. Bailey. 

PR?;-Vf:NT'lVE, a. [It- ^ Sp. preveniivo\ Fr. 
prCventif] Tending to prevent or hinder. Bacon. 

Physic is prerenfivc of diseases, Prowne. 

Prenentne srrt ice, that which is performed by the 
armed police ot Great Britain in guarding the coasts 
agaiU'it himiggleis. Wright, 

PR^J-VfcNT'lVE, n. A preservative ; that which 
prevents; an antidote previously taken. “A 
natural prevetdive to some evils.” Wotton. 

PRlg-VfiNT'IVE-LY, ad. In a preventive manner. 

PRK' Vl-otJs, a. [L. jpr<®t) 2 W, going before ; pm, 
before, and via, the way.] Going before ; ante- 
cedent; prior; introductory; preliminary; an- 
terior; preceding. 

By this prewmis Intimation we may gather some hopes that 
the mattor Is not desperate, Bwmeit. 

Pre oievs queuien* See CltTE STl o N. 

Syn. — Previous and antecedent denote simply the 
order of succession ; preUminnrv, preparatonj, and in- 
troduetory convey, in addition, the idea of connection 
between the objoctfl which succeed each other. Pre- 
vious question or inquiry • anUcedent projiO'^ition ; prior 
right or claim , prc/imi/iun/ articles ; preparatory ; 
vntroduettnv renlark^ or discourse; preceding state- 
ment. » t^oe Antecedent, 


PRE' VI-0 trS-LY, ad. Beforehand ; antecedently ; 
before; as, “'An assertion prci co-Uiiy rii.ide.’'’ 

PRE'VI-OUS-NESS, ti. The state of being previous. 

PRE-VIi^E' (prS-viz'), a. [L, pi'avideo, to see 
beforehand.] To foresee, [r.] Moicatt. 

PRE-VX"§ION (pre-vir.h'un], n [L. prccvideo, prcp- 
tisits, to foresee; prae, before, and rideo, listis, 
to see; It. ; Sp. picitston; Ft. wv- 

ri&ion.] Act of foreseeing, foiesight. “The 
precision of God.” Be. Rec. 

PRE-U’ARN', V. a. [L. pree, before, and Eng, 

wain.'l [t. PREW.VRNLD; PP PUEWAUNING, 
PRE WARNED.] To Warn befoiehand. Beau, ij FI. 

PREY (pra), n. [L. preeda, pillage ; It. preda ; Sp. 
presa , Fi. proie ; Norm. Fr. preie, pi eye.] 

1. Property taken in war ; something taken 
by violence or injustice ; rapine ; booty ; spoil ; 
plunder; pillage. 

\ ■ 'iiii* I s -elf bj' the prey it took from the 

I *.i Claiendoii, 

2. Something seized, or liable to be seized, in 
ordei to be devoured ; food ; ravin. 

Yea, mock the lion when he roars for prey. S7ial. 

She sees heiself the monstci^s ptey. Dtyden. 

3. Ravage ; depredation. 

Ilog m sloth, fox m stealth, lion in prey. Sfiai,. 

Animal, beast, or bird of prey, an animal or bird that 
lives on other animals ; a carnivorous animal. — See 
Carnivora. 

PREY (pra), V. n. [i. PREYED; pp. PREYING, 
PREYED.] 

1. To plunder ; to rob ; — with on or upon. 

They pray continuallj*' unto their saint, the common- 
wealth. or rather not pray to her, butprev on. her. SbaL. 

2. To feed by violence ; — with on or upon be- 
fore the object. 

Their impious folly d.iTed to p? ey 

On herds devoted to the god of day. Pope. 

3. To corrode ; to waste ; — with on or upon. 

Language is too faint to show 

His rage of love; it pi eys itpon his life. Addison, 

PREY'^JR Cpra'?r), n. He who, or that which, preys ; 
a robber ; adovourer; a plunderer. Johnson, 

PREY'Pt)L, a. Inclined to prey. Chapman. 

PRf-A-PE^AN, n. [L. priapeiaiX A species of 
hexameter verse, so constructed as to be divisi- 
ble into two portions of three feet each, having 
generally a trochee in the first and fourth foot 
and an araphimacer in the third. Andrews, 

PBI'A-Pl^M, n. [Gr. Tryiaiciffydc ; Upttnroj;, a hea- 
then god ; L. priapismus ; Fr. pHaplsme.] A 
permanent rigidity and erection of the penis 
without concupiscence. Dunglison. 

PRICE, w, [L. pretium% It. prezzo', Sp. precio; 
Fr. prix. — Dut. pvijs ; Ger. preis ; Ban. priis ; 
S w, pfis, — W, pris, — L. prendo, to take hold 
of; Fv. prendre, pris. Richardson.] 

1. The sum for which any thing niay be bought, 
or at which its value is rated ; an equivalent in 
money asked or paid for any tiling ; cost. 

I will buy it of thco at aprice: 2 Sam. xxiv. 24, 

2. Yalue; estimation; supposed excellence. 

We stand In some lealousy lost they . . . make the price 
and estimation of Scripture to fhll. JlooXer. 

3. Reward ; thing purchased by merit. 

is the price of toll ; 

The knave deserves it when he tills the soil. Pope. 

Syn. — Sec Cost. 

PRICE, V. a. [t. PRICED ; pp. pricing, priced.] 

1. +To pay for; to make amends for. Bpemer. 

2. To put a price on ; to set a value on ; to 
value ; to appraise ; to rate ; to estimate. Sa^idys. 

PRICE'— CtJR’R^lNT, n. A list or enumeration of 
various articles of merchandise w^th their pres- 
ent market prices stated. McCulloch. 

PRICED (prtst), a. Having a fixed price ; rated at 
a price ; as, ** High priced.** P, Mag. 

PRIcE'LI^SS, a. 1. Invaluable ; without price. 

His Ignosanfte of the priceless jewel. Beau. 8r PI. 

2. Of no value ; worthless. Wright. 

PRiCK, V. a. [A, S. priceia ^ ; Dut. prikkm ; Han. 
prikke ; Sw. pricka ; Ir. priocam,] [t. pricked ; 

pp. PRICKING, PRICKED.] 

1. To pierce with a small puncture. “If she 

pricked her finger.** Arhuthnot, 

2. To form with an acuminated point; to 


erect, as the ears; — iisudUy Mitli tip. *‘*She 
pi'wks up so main eaiD.” Bacon. 

The trumpet notiie the sprightly' courser hears. 

Paws the* green turf, and j/i icki> lus ttembling ears. Gay. 

3. To fix or to attach by a puncture. 

PmcLtitf/ their points into a board. Seuion. 

Cooks . . . prick It on a prong of iron. Sandys. 

4. To note by a imncture or mark. 

Their names at e pneked. Shak. 


5. To spur; to goad; to impel; to incite. 

His high courage pneked him forth to wed. Pope. 

6. To pain sharply or acutely; to wound or 
cut ; to pierce with remorse. 

Now when they heard this they were pricked m their 
heart. Acti, ii. HT, 

7- To make acid ; to acidify. 

And turn as eager as pricked wine. Iludibras. 

8. To mark, as a tune with the proper notes 

on a scale. IJartUh. 

9, {Naut.) To run a middle seam through, as 
the cloth of a sail: — to tiace a .ship’s course 
on a chait ; as, p?ick a chart.” Maj\ Diet. 

PRICK, V. n. 1. To dress one’s self for show ; to 
pi ink ; to dqck. Johnson. 

2. To come upon the spur ; to ride ; to gallop. 

One pneking towards them with hasty heat. Spenner. 

3. To aim at a point, mark, or place. Hawkins. 

4. To become acid, as cider. WHght. 

PRICK, n. [A. ^.pnrica, pricca ; Hut. ^ Ger. pnk.] 

1. A sharp, slender instrument ; any thing 
by which a puncture is made ; a thorn ; a sharp 
point ; a goad. 

Pins, wooden piicks, nails, sprigs of rosemary. Shak 

It is hard tor thee to kick against the pricks. Acts ix 5. 

2. A thorn in the mind ; a tormenting 

thought ; remorse of conscience. Shak, 

3. A point or mark, at which archers aim. 

Three or four that went to shooi at the pneks. Ai>c7iam, 

4. A point ; a fixed place ; a inaik. Cranmer. 

6 . A puncture. Pricks in her i\rm,** Browne. 

6. A wooden bodkin orpin for fastening one’s 

clothes. ^ Jamieson. 

7. The print of a hare in the ground. Johnson. 

8. {Kaut.) A quantity of spun yarn or rope 

laid close up together ,* a roll. Dana. 

Prick measure, the measure for grain according to 
act of Pail lament. Jamieson. 

PRlCK'^lR, n. 1. He who, or that which, pricks. 

2. A sharp-pointed instrument ; a prick ; a 

prickle ; a bodkin. Moxon. 

3. A thin plate of iron used in blasting. H 'eah, 

4. A toothed instrument used for stabbing or 

marking leather, &c. Simmonds. 

6 . {Sail-making.) A small marline-spike hav- 
ing generally a'" wooden handle. Dana. 

8. t A light horseman. Hayward. 

PRIcK'?T, w. A buck in his second year; — so 
called from the state of his horns. Shak. 

PRIck'ING, n, 1. The act of making a puncture. 

2. The sensation of being pricked. “By the 

pricTdnrf of my thumbs.” Shak. 

3. {Hunting.) The tracing of a hare where 
her footing can hf^erceived. 

4. {Fmiriery.) 'The driving of a nail into the 

soft or quick part of a horse’s foot so as to 
cause temporary lameness. Johnson. 

PRIcK'JNG— Bp, n. {Arch^ The first coating of 
plaster in work of three coats ; — so called be- 
cause the surface is scratched up. Braude. 

PRIc'KLE (prik'kl), n. [A. S. priccle ; Ger. 
kel; D\it. prikkeL] 

1, {Bot,} A small, sharp point, or pointed 

shoot, growing from the bark and peeling off 
with it, as in the rose ; a pricker. Gray. 

2. (ZonL) A sharp, pointed process on a fish 

or other animal. Wright. 

3, A wicker basket. [Local.] Wmght 

4. A sieve of filberts containmg about half a 

hundred weight. Simmonds. 

PRIc'KLE, V. a. pSng. prick.'] To pierce with 
any thing sharp, as a needle, &c. Congreve. 

FRIc’KLE-bXck (prlk'kl-b&k), n. {Xoh.) A small 
fish ; stickleback ; — so named from the prickles 
on its sides and back. Todd. 

PHIck'LJ-nBSS, n. The quality of being prick* 
ly ; fulness of prickles or sharp points. Johmon. 
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PETcK'LO'O’SE, n, A tailor, in contempt. 

Tho woman. . , . called her husband jDrtcIZouse. L"* Estrange. 

FRICK' LY", o. Full of prickles or sharp points. 
“ The prickly shrubs.” Dry den, 

PRIcK'LY-BxStLL'HIjAD, n, {Ich.) A fresh-water 
fish ; C'ottus asper, Richardson. 

PR!cK'LY-PEAr, w. {Bot,') A name applied to 
the species of the genus Opuntia \ Indian fig. 

jgSjg^They have jointed stems, bearing very small, 
awl-shaped, and usually deciduous leaves, with clus- 
ters of barbed bristles, and often spines in their axils. 
The common prickly pear ( OpuyituLvulyarui) is a pros- 
trate or low plant, with a pulpy eatable berry. Gray. 

PRICK'MAD-AM, n, A kind of houseleek.Jb/mson. 

PRICK'— M5~DAIN'TY, ) Finical in language 

PrICK— MY— DAIN'TY, > or manner. Jamieson. 

Pnck-my-dainty doings.” St. Ronan, 

PRIck'— POST, n. (Arch.) A post framed into the 
breast-summer. Crabb. 

PRlCK'PtJNCH, n. A pointed tool, of tempered 
steel, to prick around mark in cold iron. Moxon, 

PRiCK'SONG, n, A song pricked down, or set to 
music; variegated music, in contradistinction 
to plainsong, ** As you ^\Ti% priclisong Shah, 

PRICK'WOOD (-whd), «. A shrub, native of Eu- 
rope in hedges and thickets, having tough 
white wood, used in making skewers, <&c. ; 
spindle-tree ; Eiionymus Europceus, Eng, Cyc, 

PRIDE, n. [A. S. pryt-^ pi'yde ; Ger. «Sf Dut. pracht,'\ 

1. Inordinate self-esteem; behavior which 
indicates contempt or slight esteem of others ; 
— sometimes self-esteem simply, and distance 
or reserve not indicative of contempt ; self-ex- 
altatiou or elevation : — vanity ; conceit. 

Pride is that exalted idea of our state, qualifications, or 
attainments, which exceeds the bounduries of justice, and 
induces us to look down upon supposed inferiors with some 
de^ee of unmerited contempt. Cogan. 

The disesteem and contempt of others is inseparable from 
pride. It is hardly possible to overvalue ourselves but by 
undervaluing our neighbors. Clarendon, 

2. Haughtiness ; loftiness of air ; haughty 
disparagement or rude treatment of others ; ar- 
rogance ; insolence ; insolent exultation. 

That barely we escaped the pride of France. Shak. 

Wantonness and pride 

Balso out of friendship hostile deeds in peace. Milton. 

3. Elevation; dignity. 

A Mcon towering in her pride of place. Shak. 

4. Splendor; ostentation; show; ornament. 

In this array, the war of either side 

Through Athens passed with military pride. Dryden, 

Whose lofty trees, ychid w ith summer’s pi Ule, 

l)i(i spread* so broad tliat heaven’s liglit did hide. Spenser, 

6 Generous elation of heart ; self-respect. 

Thus to relieve the wretelied was his priile. 

And e’en his failings leaned to virtue’s side. Goldsmith. 

6. That which causes pride. 

X will cut off the pnde of tho I’liilistines. EeeA. ix. Q. 

7. The state of a female beast under sexual 

excitement. Shak, 

8. (Ich.) A small species of lampern ; Am-- 

moetpUs hranchiatus, TarreU. 

Syn. — Pride is inordinate self-esteem, causing a 
person to overrate what he possesses ; and it relates 
to the disposition and mind. Haa^ktiness and lojttness 
are indications of pnde as manifested in tho appear- 
ance and manners. A proud disposition will show 
itself in kaus-litij manners. Zanily is a term of dilfer- 
ent SI gniii cations ; but, as connected with pnde, it is 
defined by Johnson petty pride ; it is applicalilo to 
small objects, and is manifested by an excessive de- 
si re to attract notice and applause. Pride is disagreo- 
Kble and repulsive ; vavity^ ridiculous, but less oifon- 
sive. Pride is reputed to be more common among 
men ; vanity, among women. Proud ot birth, wealth, 
talents, or rank ; oam of .iccoinphshments, beauty, or 
dress. says Dr. Blair, “makes us esteem 

ourselves; vanity niekes us desire the esteem of oth- 
ers. It is just to say, as Doan iSwift lus done, * that 
a man is too proud to be vain.* See IIav&utxnbss. 


PRIDE'PiyTi-NfiSS, n. A great degree of pride or 
haughtiness. [Scotland.] Jamieson. 

t FRIDE'L^SS, a. AVithout pride. Chaucer. 

PRID'iNG-LY, ad. In pride of heart. Barrow- 

t PRiE (pri), n. Probably an old name of priset. 

Lop poplar and sallow, elm, maple, and prie, Tumr. 

t PRIEF (prof), n. Proof. Spenser. 

PRp^lR, n. One who pries or inquires narrowly. 

PRIEST (prSst), n. [Gr. TrpealSvrtpog, an elder ; L. 
presbyter \ Sp. presbitero\ Fr. pretre. — A. S. 
preost ; Dut. Ger. priester ; Dan. prmt.'] 

1. Anciently, among the Jews, Greeks, and 
Egyptians, one who offered sacrifices, or who 
performed sacred mediatorial offices. 

The high pnest shall not uncover his head. Zev. xxi. 10. 

These prayers I, thy priest^ before thee bring. MiUon. 

Priest is used to express the Greek Upevg and 
the Latin sacerdos, which in general signify a sacri- 
ficer.” P. Cyc. 

2. {English Church.) One of the second or- 

der in the hierarchy, above a deacon and below 
a bishop ; a presbyter. P. Cyc. Eden. 

3. A Christian minister; a clergyman; a 
pastor. 

Syn.— See Clergyman. 

PRIEST'CRAfT, n. The arts and management of 
priests and ecclesiastical persons to gam power ; 
religious fraud or artifice. 

Bis discomse runs upon bigotry and priestctaft. Spectator. 

PRIEST'CRAft-Y, a. Eclating to, or possessed 
of, priestcraft. * Ch. Ob. 

PRIEST' gSS, n. A woman who officiated in 
heathen rites. Addison. 

PRIEST'HOOD (prest'hiid), n. 1. The office, rank, 
or character of a priest. WMtqift. 

2. The order of men set apart for sacred of- 
fices ; the order of priests. Dryden. 

t PRIEST'ING, n. The duty of a priest- MiUon. 

PRIEST'I^M, n. The character, influence, or gov- 
ernment of the priesthood, Ec. Rev. 


self-esteem; — used with the reflexive pro- 
noun. “She pruUs herself on her taste in 
dress.” Stoijt. 

t PRIdb, v. n. To glory ; to triumph. 

Tliey who p/ride fa bchu; nohoUn 

DcMoi th«e now with golden eottam. Sieiyi. 

f PRfDE'ydL, a. Insolent ; proud. W'. Bkhardson. 

PRiDE'FO’L-LY, dtd- Veiry proudJy; with great 
pride* [SeofeUnd*] SpMing. 


ernment of the priesthood, Ec. Rev. 

PRIEST'LgSS, a. Having no priest. Pope. 

PRIEST'-LIKB, a. Eesembling a priest, or what 
belongs to a priest ; priestly. Shak. 

PRIEST'LI-N£ss, n. The appearance or manner 
of a priest. Johnson, 

PRIEST'LY, a. Eclating to, or becoming, a priest ; 
sacerdotal. “ The priestly office,” South. 

PRIBST'rId-DEN (-dn), a. Managed or governed 
by priests. Swift. 

t PR r EVE (pr«v), V. a. To prove. Chaucer. 

PrIg, V. a. & n. [A. S. prieciati, to prick, to prick 
out, to pick out, to filch. Richardson.'X To 
steal ; to filch ; to prog. [Vulgar.] Wright. 

A prigging and thievish servant. Barret, 

f PRIg, V, n. To haggle about the price of an 
article ; to cheapen. Bums. 

PRIG, n. I. One who prigs ; a thief. Shak. 

2. A pert, conceited, saucy, x}ragmatic fellow ; 
a vain pretender ; a coxcomb ; a puppy. 

A cane is a port of the dress of a prig. Tatler. 

PRIg'G5R-Y> w. The qualities of a prig; pert- 

ncss ; conceit. Qu. Rev. 

PRIg'GISH, a. Somewhat like a prig; vain; 
conceited ; coxcomical ; affected. Brocketi. 

PRrG'jG(SH-L.Yi In a priggish manner ; con- 
ceitedly; partly. Booth. 

PRIG'gI^M, n. The qualities of a prig ; conceit- 
edness. Qu. Rev, 

PRILL, n. 1. (Xch.) A fish similar to the turbot, 
but smaller ; RhomJtm vulgmie. Enj. Cyc. 

2. {Mining.) A solid piece of pure ore or na- 
tive metal ; — the button of an assay. Anated. 

PEKll'XQN (priryvm), n. Tin extracted from the 
slag of tho furnace. ^ MamiUon. 

FRiM, «• [Contracted from primitive. Johnson. 
— Old Ft. priwi, prime, first; also thin. Cot- 
grave.) Formal; precise; anectedly nice. 

This hate! Che filthy emture, that the |)n&Mu fomo. 

PRtM, V. a. fi*. pkimmetj: pp. primming, 
pKXMMan.] To deck up with great or affected 
nicety ; to prink. Johnson. 


PRIm:, n. (Bot.) A species of shrubs or low 
trees, natuiiilized in the United States from 
Europe ; common privet ; Ligustnim vu/gare ; 
— used principally for making hedges. Gray. 

PRl'M V-CY, n. [L. primatus ; It. primazia ; Sp. 
py imacid ; Fr. primaute.) 

1. The office or dignity of a primate^ or an 
archbishop ; the chief ecclesiastical station. 
When he had now tliepmuacg in his own hand. Clarendon. 

2. Excellency; supremacy. Barrow. 

PRI 'MB DOJsr'JTJi, n. [It. first, and 

na, mistress, lady.] A singer who performs the 
principal female part in an Italian opera. 

PRJ’MA fA'CI-E (pri'msi fa'slie-S). [L. p7dma, 
first, and facie, appearance.] On the first view 
or appearance ; at first sight. 

PRf'MA^E, n. A charge in addition to 

the freight. Cyc. of Co7n 

was originally intended as a gratuity to the 
captain for lus particular care of the goods, and is 
sometimes called Mt-money , but it now belongs to the 
owners, or to the freighters by charter-pai ty, of the 
vessel. Cyc. of Com. 

PRf'MAL, G. \1j. pi'hyius.) First ; primary. Shak. 

t PRi-MAL'I-TY, 71. State of being primal. Baxter. 
PRf'M^-Rl-LY» ud. Originally; at first; in the 
first place. 

In fevers, where the heart primarily suffcrcth, wo apply 
medicines unto the wrut. Jl> oicne, 

PRi'MA-RI-NJESS, n. The state of being primary. 

PRI'MA-RY, a. [L. prhnarms ; It. § Sp. pi'hna- 
rio ; Fr. ‘pr7'mai7'o.} 

1. First in time ; original ; primitive ; first. 

Orij^inal or primary qualities of body, iMcke. 

The figurative relation of this word, ond not the primary 
or literal, belongs to this place. Jhiinmona, 

2. First in dimity ; of the first place or rank ; 
chief ; principal. 

8. Intended to teach the elements ; elemen- 
tal ; as, “ A prmiat'y school.” Maim. 

Pnmary colors, (Opt.) the simple or elementary col- 
ors, which by thoir union constitute white light. Ac- 
cording to Sir Isaac Newton, white or solar light con- 
sists of the seven primary colors,— red , orange, yellow, 
greon, blue, indigo, violet, — into which, hy reason of 
their unequal refrangibility, it is separated by trans- 
mission thioiigh a triangular pri.sm. To Newton’s 
seven simple colors Sir John llorschel has added an 
eighth, more refrangible than violet, and named by 
him lavender. Sir David Brewster infers from the 
effects produced upon white light by transmission 
through colored plates of glass, that It consists of 
only throe elementary comiwments, — red, yellow, 
and blue. Young regards white light as composed 
of a mixture of red, green, and violet. Powell 
regards tlie numlier of primary rays as not really 
seven, but intiiiito. The recent rosuarches of Prof. 
Stokes demonstrate that, by the action of certain me- 
dia, the more rofraiigibl% colors of the s{)ectrum are 
convertible into others less reirangihlo, and the 
chemical rays into luminous ones,— etfects due, ac< 
cording to tho umlulatory theory oflight, to a retard- 
ation of the vibrations of tlio ethereal molecules ; — 
(^Puintinff.) blue, yellow, and red. — by mixing which 
colors in various proportions all other colors may 
be obtained; primitive colors, Fairkolt, Prima- 
ry planets, (Jtstron.) tliose which revolve round the 
sun as tlioir coiirre, in distinction from scemdary 
planets, or satellitos, which revolve rouml the prima- 
ries. Olmsted. — Primary qualities of bodies, (Physics.) 
such qualities as are original and inseparable from 
thorn, ff’right. — Primary quills, (Crinth.) the largest 
feathers of the wing. 14'rt^ht. — Primary rocks, ( OeoL ) 
tho crystalline rocks, including all the granites and the 
niemmorphtc strata undorlying tlio Jowo'.i Ansililer. 
OUH rocks i primitive rocks ; hypogeno rocks , — so 
called because they were formerly supposed ro have 
been first formtul. hydi. — Primary strata, ((Scot.) 
tlie lowest stratified rocka, comprising the mica schist 
and the giuMs*4, and coutaiiiiiig no organic roniain>t , 
— HUfijRised to Iiavc biKin altered liy heat subsequently 
to their de|MWitiou. O. F. Richardson. 

Syn. — Prtmanf signifies first In order of rank or 
dignity ; pnmitire and primeral, first in order of tin*© ; 
pristine relates to former or ancient times. Primarf 
planots (as distinguished ihnn tiiuir SiUoUitcs) ; pri- 
mary cause ; primitine chureli, mannoi^, words ; pri- 
iMvm time or age ; pristine purity or simplicity ; 
original meaning; principal design ; cAn/ object. 

PEl'M^-EY» 1* A principal thing* Pennant. 
2* (Omith.) One of the largest feathers of 
the wing, growing at its extremity. Brande. 

Pl^'M ATE, n. [L. primas, primaHe ; It. primato ; 
Fr. primat.) 

1. A r>n*late of superior dignity and power; 
an archbishop. 
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J8Qp*rn England, tlie Archbisshop of York i- entitled 
Primate of England, the Archbisshop ot Cautc»hui>, 
Primate of fill England. Btande. 

2. pL {Zo.L) A name ghen by Linnjeus to 
his first Older of mammalia, including lour 
genera, viz., lioniOf man; SiniiUj the apes and 
monkeys ; Lti^nur^ the lemurs j and Vespertilio, 
the bats. Brande. 

PRI' MATE-SHIP, n. The office or the dignity of 
a primate ; primacy. Johmon. 

PRI-MA'Tf AL (-shal), a, [Fr.] Primatical. Wright, 
PRI-mAt'i-CAL, a. Belonging to a primate or 
archbishop. Barrow, 

PRIME, a. [L. pHmiis, first ; It. § Sp. nnwoj 

1. First in time or space ; original ; primi- 
tive ; primal. “ The prirne creation.* MiUon, 

2. Principal ; chief ; first-rate ; highest. 

Humility and resignatioa are our prime virtues. Drydm, 

Us hU pnmA creatures dignified so high. Milton, 

3. Being in the first stage ; early ; blooming. 

Ills starry helm, unbuckled, showed himTwnnie 

In manhood, where youth ended. Miffon. 

4. f Lecherous. ** As primo sls goats.** Shah. 

Prime Jisrurcs, (Oeom.) figures vvliicli cannot be di- 
vided into other ngures more simple than themselves, 
as the triangle and the triangular pyramid. — Prime 
number^ a number that cannot be exactly divided by 
any integral number except itself and unity. Hutton, 
— Prime nooer^ the initial force which puts a machine 
in motion. Lib, of Useful Kaoioledge, — Prime of the 
moon, (Mron.) the new moon for about three days 
after her change. — Primi vertical, the ver- 

tical circle which is perpendicular to the meridian 
and passes through the east and west points of the 
horizon. Prime vertical, or prime vertical dial, {Di- 
allinff.) a dial projected on the plane of the prime 
vertical circle, or on one parallel to it. Hutton, 

PRIME, n. 1. The first part of the day ; the 
dawn ; the morning. 

Early and late it rung afi evening and at prime* SpenBer. 

2. The beginning^ the early days. 

Nature here wantoned os in her prime, MSMon, 

3. The spring of the year. 

Hope waits upon the flowciy prime. WaUer, 

4. The spring of life ; the height of health, 
strength, or beauty ; height of perfection. 

Likeliest she seemed to Ceres in her prime, Mdton. 

5. The first or best part. 

Give him always of the prime, Swf/i. 

6. (Bom. Cath, Church.) The first canonical 
hour, succeeding to lauds. 

Hymn for the hour of prime, CraaJiaw. 

7. (Feticing.) The first of the chief guards. 

Wrif/ht, 

8. (Ohem.) Combining proportion; equiva- 
lent. Ure. 

PRIME, v.n. To serve for the charge of a gun 
before it can go off. “ Priming powder.’* Smart, 
PRIME, t?. a. p, PRIMED ;pp, PRIMING, PRIMED.] 

1. To put into a condition for going off, as a 

gun ; to put powder in the pan of. ** Prime all 
your firelocks.” Gay- 

2. To apply a ground or first coat of paint 

to ; to pnt pruning upon. Johnson, 

PRlME^LY, ad. Originally ; primarilv : — in the 
best manner; excellently ; very well. 
PRlMJf'-MlN'lS-T^R, n. The head of a ministry 
of cabinet, particularly of the British ministry ; 
the premier. Bolinghroke. 

PRIME' N?SS, n. State of being prime. Johnson. 
PRlM'jeiR, [L. primarim,’\ First; original. 

<* Prifner election.” Bowmer, 

PRtM'l^R, n, 1. A small prayer-book used in the 
service of the Boman Catholic Church. 

The primer, or ofRce of the Blessed VinTgln- StiHinafeet. 

2, An elementary book in which children are 
taught to read; -"SO named from its original 
resemblance to the devotional primer in con- 
taining religions lessons. Locke, 

2, ^rmng.) A kind of type called long 
primer, larger than bourgeois, and smaller than 
small pica : — also a kind of type called great 
primer, intermediate in size between Exy^Hsh 
and paragon. AJams* 

n. (Mng, Law,') A fine or pay- 
ment which was due to the king, at the oom- 
mhnoement of the proceedings to levy a fine of 
lands, Bkbchstcne, 

PR{-iCl'Edv «. [5tp, primera,) An old game at 


cards ; — so called because he that first shows a 
eeitiiiii Older of cards is the winner. Shuk, 

t n, (^Eng, Late.) A right 

wlneh the king had, when any of his tenants m 
ciipite died seized or a knight’s fee, to receive of 
the heir (^provided he were of full age) one 
whole year’s profits of the lands, if they were 
in immediate possession; and half a year’s 
profits, if the Lands were in reversion expectant 
on an estate for life. IVhishaw, 

PRI-ME'VAL, a, [L. primeeumsi primus, first, 
and ceuus, age.] Of the earliest ages ; original ; 
primitive ; primordial ; primal ; first. Walpole, 

Syn.— See Primary. 

t PRi-ME'VOys, a. Primeval. Bailey. 

t PR1-Mf-§1E'N{-AL, a, Primogenial. GlanviU, 

t PRl-Ml-<;lE'Nl-OUS, a, [L. primigmim^ First- 
born; primogenial. Bp. Hall, 

PRE'MJNE, n. (Bot,) The outer coat of the cov- 
ering of the ovnle. Gray, 

PRIM'ING, n. 1. Powder for the pan of a gun, 
for laying a train to ignite a mine, and for other 
purposes. Simmonds, 

2. The first coat or layer of paint put upon 
canvas or other material ; ground. Fairholt, 

3. (Steam-engines.) The hot water carried 

along with the steam from the boiler into the 
cylinders. Buchanan, 

Priming and lagging, the alternate acceleiation and 
retardation of the times of high water, caused by the 
combined action of the sun and moon. Brande, 

PRIM 'ING- WIRE, n, (Mil.) A pointed wire for 
penetrating the vent of a gun. Smart. 

PRi-MiP'l-LAR, a. [L. primipilaris ; primipilus, 
the chief centurion of the triarii.] Of, or be- 
longing to, the captain or leader of the van- 
guard of a Roman army. Barrow. 

PR1-MV TpJB (pri-mish'c-s), n. pi. [L. primitiw, 
first fruits.] 

1. (Eng. Late.) The first year’s whole profits 

of a spiritual preferment. BurriU. 

2, (Med.) The waters discharged before^ the 

extrusion of the foetus. BungUson, 

PRl-Ml"TIi^L (pri-misli’al)* a. Pertaining to pri- 
mitiao ; primitive ; first. [R.] Ainsworth. 

PrIM'I-TIVE, a, pj. ^mitivus ; primus, first ; 
It. % Sp. primitivo ; Fr. primitif.) 

1. Relating to, or established from, the be- 

ginning; original; primeval; primal. *‘The 
primitive church.” ^ Sharp. 

2. Imitating the supposed gravity or excel- 
lence of early times; grave; solemn.^ Johnson, 

3. (Gmm.) Expressive of a word in its sim- 

S lest etymological form ; primary ; radical ; not 
erived. A primitive word is a word formed 
from no other, being itself a root from which 
others spring ; as, man, angel, 

4. (Botf) The first parts developed ; — applied 
to specific types, in opposition to forms result- 
ing from hybridization. Hmslow, 

Primitive chord, (Mus.) that chord whose lowest 
note is of the same literal denomination as the fun- 
damental bass of the harmony. The chord, taken in 
any other way, as when its lowest note is the third or 
the fifth of the fundamental bass, is called a derioative, 
-Moore, — Primitive cvrde^f^Bphertcal Projection.) the cir- 
cle cut from the sphere to be projected, by the priniitiye 
plane. — PriTnitiofl plane, the plane upon which the 
projections are to be made ; — generally taken through 
the centre of the sphere and made to coincide with 
some principal circle of the splrere, as the equator or 
a meridian. Davies. — Primitive colors, (Painting.) 
See Primary. — Pnndtive rocks, (QeoV) primary 
rocks. See Primary. 

Syn. — See Primary. 

PrIm'J-tIve, ». A primitive word. Johnson, 

PRTM'I-tIVE-LY, ad. Originally; at first; pri- 
marily. Browne, 

PRlM'l-TlVE-NfiSS, n. Tke state of being prim- 
itive ; antiquity. Johnson, 

f PrIm'I-TY, n. The state of being first, or origi- 
nal; primitiveness. Fearson, 

PRIm'LY, oA, With primness ; precisely. Smart, 

PEIM'NRSS, n. The state or the quality of being 
prim ; affected niceness or formality. Gray, 

PRf'Md, [It.] (Mus,) The first. Moore, 

PR!-MQ-^fe'Nl-;^L, a. [L. primigenius ; primus, 


first, and gigno, to beget.] First-born , original ; 
pi unary; piimitive; constituent; elemental. 
Noon stands eteiTal here; here may thy sight 
Diink m tlm ravs ot j>ruHO{/enial hght. Watts. 

“ Tins 15 the usual form ; but old writers more 
correctly use priuitgeniaU* Ssmart. 

PRl-MQ-^EN'i-TIVE, a. Relating to primogeni- 
ture. [r.] Montli.^Rer. 

t PRI-MQ-^EN'I-TIVE, w. Primogeniture, Shak. 

PRi-MO-<;?EN'i-TOR, n. [L. primus and genitor, 
father.] An ancestor; a forefather. Gagton. 
PRI-MQ-^EN'I-TURE, n. [L. pHmogenitus, first- 
born ; primus, first, and genitus, born ; It. dp Sp. 
primogenitura; Fr. primogeniture,!^ 

1. The state of being the first-bom ; seniority 
of birth; eldership. 

Because the Scripture affordeth the priority of order unto 
Sem, we cannot from hence infer hxapnmcgemtiue. Jirowm. 

2. (Eng. Law.) The right of the eldest son 

to inherit his ancestor’s estate, in exclusion of 
younger sons. Blackstone. 

** This unjust distinction has been generally 
abolished in the united States.” Bonvier, 
PRI-MQ-gifiN'J-TURE-SHlP, n. Right of eldership. 

II PRI-MUR'BI-AL [prl-mbr'de- 9 l, P. J. F. Sm. Wr . ; 
prl-mor'dy^l, 'B. F. K . ; pri-mbr'de-sil, or prl-raor'- 
je-stl, W.], a. [L. primordialis ; primus, first, 
and ordo, order ; It. primordiale ; Sp. § Fr. pH* 
mordial.'\ 

1. Original; existing from the beginning. 

“ Primordial elements.**'^ StewaH. 

2. (Bot.) Earliest formed, as the leaves which 
appear first after the cotyledons- * Gray. 

II PRi-IMC)R'DJ-AL, n. Origin ; first principle. More. 
11 PRI-M6R'DJ-AN, n. A kind of plum. Johnson. 
II PRl-MOR'Dl-ATE, a. Original ; primordial. “A 
immordiate and ingenerable body.” Boyle. 
PRi-M'OR'DptfM, ; pi. PJRI-Jubiifjoi-^. [L. 
pnmus, first, and ordior, to begin.] Beginning; 
commencement; origin. Qu. Rev. 

PR1-M0s'1-TY, n. Primness, [r.] Lady Stanhope, 
PRIMP, V, n. To behave in a ridiculously formal 
or affected manner. [Local.] Wright. Todd. 
PRIm'RO§E, n. [L. primus, first, and rosa, a 
rose.] (Bot.) A low perennial plant, of the ge- 
nus Primula, bearing flowers in an umbel. Gray, 

Sweet as the primrose peeps beneath the thorn. Ooldsmith, 

Common or European primrose. Primula vulgaris, 
fiowering very early in spring. —* primrose, a 

plant of the genus CEnothera. Gray, Wood, 

PRIM'RO^E, a. Flowery. “Pnmrtwepath.” Shak, 
PRlM'ROSED (-r6zd), a. Adorned with prim- 
roses. Warton, 

PRi'MUM MbB^X-LE, (Astronf) A term applied, 
in the Ptolemaic system, to a vast sphere, in- 
cluding all the other spheres in the universe 
within it, and supposed to perform^ a diurnal 
revolution from east to west, carrying with it 
the whole of the subordinate heavens, and pro- 
ducing the phenomena of day and night. HuUon, 

PRf'MVS /JV'TBR PB^RE^, [L.] The first 
among equals. * Scudamore, 

fPRi'MY, a. Blooming; early. Shak, 

PRiNCE, n, [L. pnneeps ; primus, first, and ca- 
pio, to take, or caput, capitis, the head ; It. ^ 
Sp. prindpe; Fr. pnnGe,’*-^t>ut, prins; Ger. 
prim ; Dan. prinds ; Sw, prins^ 

1. A chief ruler ; a sovereign. 

Borces came to be used by good p* mces only upon neoeasity 
of providing for their dcfuxicc. Jeiujuc. 

2. A female sovereign ; a princess, [r,] 

Queen Eliaabeth, uprinee admirable abOTC her acx. Camden, 

3. The chief of any body of men ; chief per- 
sonage. The prince of learning.” Feacham, 

4t, The son of a king or a sovereign, especial- 
ly the eldest son- 

A rrrmee of groat courage and beauty, but Ibstered tm in 
Wood hy Jiia naughty lUther. mney, 

ssy* On the continent the rank of princes ie vari- 
ous* In France, under the old regime, the title he- 
longed only to certain families of high distinction, 
connected with the royal blood. Ft mnks in Germany 
below that of dnke. Brands, — Prince is applied to 
God- J>an. viii. Jl; — to Christ, as /‘the Pmueeci 
peace,” fsa, ix- 6 : — to the devil, as the prinee of this 
world, John xfi. 31. 

Pnnee of Walts, the title of the eldest son of ths 
reigning sovereign of England. 

Syn. — Soo Monarch. 
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Prince Rupcrt^s drops, drops of green glass 8udden> 
ly solidified by falling into cold water, and so brittle 
tliat tJiey lly to pieces with an explosion when their 
surface is scratched oi thoir smaller extremity is brok- 
en ofi*. Bigelow. 

^ PrTnce, V. n. To play the prince. S/iak. 

PRTnCE'A^E, The body of princes : — prince- 
dom. [it.] Mo7itA. Rev. 

PRINCE' DOM (prins'dum), n. The rank, estate, | 
power, or jurisdiction of a prince; sovereignty. 
Thrones, dominatioas, princedoms, virtues, powers. Miltotu 

PRINCE'-lIke, a. Like a prince ; princely. Shak. 

PRTNCE'LI-NESS, n. The state, manner, or dig- 
nity of a prince. S/iericooa. 

PRInce'LJNG, n. A small or petty prince. Young. 

PRINCE'LY, a. L Pertaining to, or becoming, a 
prince; royal; grand; stately; august. *‘^Pn3ice‘ 
/y gifts.” tihak. “ Prtwee/y virtues.” WaUer. 

2. Having the rank of, or resembling a prince ; 
noble ; generous. “ Prmceig gentlemen.” Shak. 

PRTnCE'LY, ad. In a prince-like manner. Johnson. 

PR1En'C^;’§— F lhVTII'jpR, n. (Bot.) An ornamental 
annual plant, with dark-red flowers; Amaf'ati- 
tines hypochondriacus : — an ornamental, annual 
plant, with green flowers tinged with red, or 
sometimes deep red or purple; Ama^'mithus 
panieulntus : — an ornamental, annual plant, 
with large, open, bright, rose-colored flowers ; 
Polygonum 0)'ic7itale. Loudo^i. Gray. 

PRIN'C^;^§-MET' AL, n. A modification of brass ; 
an alloy containing three parts of copper and 
one part of zinc ; also called Prince Rupert's 
metal. Ure. 

PRiN'CJgSS, n. [Fr. pri?icesse.] 

1. A female ruler or sovereign. 

So excellent tt. princess as tlie present queen. Swift. 

2. A sovereign lady of rank, next to that of a 

queen. Johnson. 

3. The daughter of a sovereign. Shak. 

4. The wife of a prince. “ The Princess of 

Wales.” Johnson, 

J9®=“Dr. Latham says, “The feminine form [of 
prince] is accented prni-cm\ while peer' ess, pnest'ess, 
(&c. dtc., carry the accent on the first syllable. Prm- 
cess is remarkable as being the only word in Englisli 
where the accent lies on the subordinate syllable,” 
— Yet 710 English orthoepist, so far as we know, places 
the accent on the second syllable. 

Walker remarks, Hence we may perceive the 
glaring absurdity which prevails in the first circles — 
that of pronounemg tiie plural of princess, and oven i 
the singular, with The accent on the second syllable, 
like and successes , for wo migiit just as well 

say, duch-eW and duck~css'es, as prin-cess' and pri»- 
eess'es ; nor would a correct ear be less hurt with the 
latter flian the former.” 

PRIn'C?ISS— LTke, a. Like, or becoming, a prin- 
cess; princessly. [u.] Byro7i. 

PRtN'G^SS-LY, a. Princess-like, [ii.] Wright. 

PRlN-OfiT'TAS, n, A virorsted fabric, sometimes 
made with a cotton warp. Simmonds. 

FrIN'C{-PAL, a. [L. principalis ; pi'inceps, first, 
chief ; It. principaXe ; Sp. ^ Fr. principal^ 

1. Highest in rank, authority, or importance ; 

first; chief; supreme; main. Hooker. 

The chief captains and pikncipdl men of the city. 

Acts XXV. 23. 

2. Pertaining to a prince ; princely. [A Lat- 

inism.] Spoiser. 

Principal axis of a conic section, the axis which 
passes throuffU the foci : — m the case of a parabola, 
the diameter passing tlirougU the focus. JOa, ^ P.— 
Principal ehattmge, (^Lato.) a chiillonito of a juror for a 
cause which carries with it evident marks of sus- 
picion, either of malice or of favor. BurrilL Princi- 

pal plane, ( Geom.) a plane, in surfaces of the second 
order, tliat bisects a system of parallel chords of the 
surface periwndicular to it. Principal vowt, (Per- 
speettae.) the projection of the point of siahtupon the 
perspective plane. It is the same as the centre of the 
picture. — Pnaetpai ray, (Perspec^ine.) the ray drawn 
through the point of sight, perpendicular to the per- 
spective plane. Davies 4* jPeefc. 

Syn.— See Chief, Peimary. 

PKIn'C|-Pj^L, n. 1. One who holds the first power 
or rank; a chief; a head ; a leader. 

SwBonds, In fiiwfipnt, do mmy fimw, when the fiictlon sub- 
sldoth, prove prmetpah. Saoon. 

2. The chipf officer of a seminary or acad- 
emy ; a president or governor. TatUn 

3. One primarily or originally engaged j not 
an accessory or auxiliary. 


“We ‘were not prmcipah, but auxiliaries in. the war. Sivft. 

4. A capital sum i>laced out at interest. Swi/t. 

T^'or n lU T*o* r*r tbi* 

i> >1 • <1 V ' ■ . . I icbii and love, 

i , <j .1 ■ ■■•I . "1 • '-7 • •••' 'I I - ShaL 

5. {Law.) A chief actor in the commission of 

a crime : — a chief debtor ; one who is liable in 
the first instance, as distinguished from a sure- 
ty. — one who orders or instructs another to 
act for him, as distinguished from an agent ; a 
constituent; an employer. Burrill. 

6. {Ayxh.) A main timber in an assemblage 

of timbers. B7'ande. 

7. {Fme Arts.) The chief circumstance m a 

w-ork of art, to which the rest are to be subordi- 
nate. Brande. 

8. {Mus.) A metallic stop in an organ; — 

so called because it forms the standard for tun- 
ing the other stops. Dwight, 

Principal in. the first degree, {Crim. Law.') the abso- 
lute perpetrator of a crime. — Principal iti the second 
degree, one who is present, aiding and abetting the 
crime. JBurriU. 

PRIN-CT-PAL'I-TY, n. [L. principaUtas \ Sp. 
principalidad ; Pt. pri7tcipalite.'] 

1. Supreme power 5 sovoieignty. Sid7iey. 

2. The state of being the principal or chief ; 

superiority ; predominance, [u.] Dighy. 

Having the prerogative onCi principality above every thing 
else, Bp. Taylor. 

3. A sovereign; a prince, [r.] “Nisroch 

of principalities the prime.” Milton, 

4. A territory governed by, or which gives 
title to, a prince. “ The pinncipaUty of Wales.” 

JoImso7i. 

The little jjnneipahtp of Epire was invincible by the whole 
power of the Turks. Temple. 

PrIn'C|-PAL-LY, ad. Chiefly ; above all ; above 
the rest. Newto7i. 

I PRIn'CI-PAL-NJ&SS, n. The state of being prin- 
cipal or chief ; superiority- Johitson. 

t PRlN'Cl-PATE, n. [L. principatusi It. princi- 
pato.] Principality ; supreme rule. Barrow, 

PJliJSr-CJP'T'Ai, n, pi. [L.] First principles; 
elements.' ’ Newt07i. 

t PRJN-cIp'|-AL, a. Initial ; elementary. Bacon. 

PR|N-cIp'1-Ant, a. Relating to the beginning 
or first principles, [ii.] Coleridge. 

f PR|N-cIp-J-A'TION, «. [L. prmcipium, begin- 
ning.] Analysis into constituent parts. Baco7i. 

PRiN'Cl-PLE (prln'se-pl),?!. {L. principiimi ; priw- 
eeps, first ; It. ^ Sp. innyicipio ; p’r. prmcipeJ) 

1. t Beginning. “And given pTincipU to no 

inconsiderable navy.” Evelyn. 

2. Original cause ; origin ; source. Grew. 
Some ftw, •whoso lamp shone brighter, haw been led, 

Prom cause to cause, to uaturv’s secret head, 

And found that ono first jurtweipte must be. Drytlen. 

3. A primordial substance ; an element. 

Modern pbilosophors suppose innih rfo be onesimple pi in- 
cipli\ or solid extension, diversified by its various bhui)t‘<i. 

AVam. 

4. A fundamental truth ; an axiom ; postulate. 

Touching the law of reason, thoro arc In it some things 

which stand aspnucitiles iiiiivcrsull^ agiecd upon. Hooker 

6. A rule ; a maxim ; a proposition ; a tenet; 
an opinion ; a doctrine. 

He w'ho fixes upon false principles treads upon infirm 
ground, and so sinks; and he who fiulH in bis deductions 
from right principles stumbles upon finn ground, and so 
foils. South. 

6. Ground of conduct; motive. **Somc com- 
mon principle of action.” Addisoii. 

7 Good moral character; uprightness; as, 
** A man of prhiciplt*.** 

Syn.— Principle is a flmdamentaJ truth or grouiut 
of action, and lies in conscious or iineoiisnons agents , 
mottos is the impulse which urges to action, and lies 
only m conscious agents. Fundamental prmetpls , 
pnneiple of action ; good or *»ad mvtirc It may be 
said of an author that his principles were excellent, 
though some of his opinions or tenets were que-itiona- 
ble ; yet his motives in defending thorn oiiglic not to 
be condstnned. — See Docteihe. 

PRtN'C|-PLE, t7. a. [*. PRINCIPLBD ; pp, PRIN- 
OIPIJNO, PRINClPr^EI>.] 

1. To establish in a tenet; to impress with 

any tenet- AftFon. 

Men have been priwdpkd with an opinion that they must 
not eonsuU roMon t» matters of religion. Lock e, 

2. To establish or fix in the mind. Prtnei- 

pUng their religion/* Jjneke, 

3. To educate in good principles. Smart, 


PRIN'CI-PLED (-pid), p, a. Having principles; 
fixed in opinion. Pope, 

t PRIN'COCK, tt. Pert; coxcomical. Fhrio, 

PRIN'COX, w. [L. precocious. Mmsheu. 

— From pi'ink, or pi'im, and cock. Johnso7i. — ■ 
From pn77ie and cook. Richa7'dso}u'\ A cox- 
comb ; a pert young rogue. [Rare or local.] Shak. 

PRlJsr'l-A, n. {Ornith.) A genus of small birds 
abundant in many parts of Java. Ho7's field. 

PRINK (piingk, 82), V. n. pro7ike7i. — See 

Pr.VNK.] j^. PRINKED ; pp. PRINKING, 
PRINKED.] To deck one’s self for show ; to 
dress ostentatiously ; to prank. Howell. 

PRINK, V. a. To dre&s or adjust to ostentation. 

They who pnnA. and pamper the body, and neglect th* 
soul, are like one uho. having a nuihtingale in his house, is 
moie fond of the cage than ot the bud. Howell. 

PRINT, V. a. [L. %7nprimo ; i7i, in, and premo, to 
press; It. impiinierc', Sp. imiirhtnv, Fr. ini- 
primer.'] [i. printed ; pp. printing, printed.] 

1. To mark by pressure ; to imprint. 

(^•p 1. t •'■^pnd ''■,ri*i«Tri'>i’ ^p — "rip, 

’ 1 ' . ‘ \ • I . i . , I ■ *-i VI aich he trod Dryden. 

2. To form by impression. Some footsteps 

printed in the clay.” Roscomtnoti. 

3. To impress by means of letters or types 
on paper, cloth, or other material. 

Pictures of animals with the printed names to them. Lode. 

4. To impress or stamp with letters, charac- 
ters, or figures. “ Prhited fabrics.” Ut'c. 

PRINT, v. n. 1. To use or iiractise the art of 
printing. “ Liberty of printmg.** Milt07i, 

2. To publish a book or other work. 

From the moment he prints, he must expect to hear no 
more truth. Pope. 

PRINT, 71. 1. A mark, form, chai actor, or figure 

made by impression ; an impression. 

T s’. '11 VP 5r 1 t’^p ; . ^ '''^f^p r'*M8, and 

II” II" ‘-I 'I 'll • ii*', • i Ji i-'i'iyhimd 

I”: 1 U I V I Ml i . . s <i' ./(J. . XX. 

O’er the smooth, enamelled green. 

Where no pt int of step hath been. IfiUim. 

2. That which impresses its form ; a stamp. 

“ A buttcr-yj/ i7it.'* Joh7iso7i. 

3. Impressions of types, as to form, size, dis- 
tinctness, &c. 

To thp ’‘*nt. 

She read he* M.Ku* 'i .' !.rn-y» #.' Dryden. 

4. Any thing piinted, as a book or a news- 
paper ; a printed w'ork of any kind. 

The about three days after, wore filled with the 

same terms, Addison, 

5. A picture impressed from an engraved 
surface ; an engraving. 

The pr lilts whicli we see of antiquities. Dryden* 

6. Cloth impressed with figures. Rim7)itm(ls. 

7. {Arch.) A flat ornament of plaster. Clarke. 

In print, printed and puidiHliod. “ A ballad in 

pnnt.'*^ Shak. -—With great precision or nicety ; in a 
prenae and perfect manner. “ He must speak t» print, 
walk ui print, eat and drink m yiri/it.” Bitrlnn. -- Out 
of print, no longer printed or piiblislied. — t'Joe Out, 

Syn. — yue Mark, Picture. 

PRInt'ER, n. One who prints; — distinctively, 
one who prints books, papers, Ac. Dighy, 

TRINT'^R’^-INK, n. Ink used in printing, com- 
posed chieflj of lampblack and linseed oil or nut 
oil inspissated by boiling and burning. Bige/ow, 

PRINT' ^IR-Y, M. 1* An establishment for print- 
ing cotton.s, t*te. ; pi int-Morks. [r-] Ihtkhi, 

2, A piinting-oiliee. [ic.] Bartlett, 

PRTnT^ING, w. 1. The act, the art, or the prac- 
tice of impressing letters, words, ^c., on paper, 
for book.s, cSLc. ; tin* art or the employment of a 
printer ; typography, IShak, 

2, The act, the art, or the practice of im- 
pressing figures on cloth or other material- 

PRTnt'ING-IIG^^RK, n. A house where minting 
is executed ; a printing-ofiico. JokMon, 

PRTnt'|NC.-Ink, n. See Printei/h-ink, 

PRlNT'tNO-M^-^HtNB', n, A printinaf-pres# 
worked by machinery. P. Vya, 

PR|NT'JNG-.6f'F{CB, n, A building, room, or 
office where books, Ste,, are printed. Frmmn, 

PRINT'INO-PRFiSS, «. A press for printing books, 
news]^pers» &o. Vr$, 

PRInt^L^FB, ty. That leaves no print or imnres- 
siDiK ** My prinihfsa feet.” JIfilfon. 

PRlNT'-SliLlrgiR, n. One who sells prints* 
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fRlNT'-SHuP, w. A shop where prints are sold. 

PRINT'— WORKS (-wdiksj, n. An establishment 

where cloth is printed. Ure, 

PRI-ON'Q-dON, «. (ZooL) A genus of civets 
found in Java and India. Baird, 

PRi'OR, a. [Old L. pris or pri ; L. ^ Sp. pnor ] 
Preceding in time ; former, antecedent; ante- 
rior; previous; foregoing. Rojas. 

Syn. — See Antecedent, Previous. 

PRI'OR, w, [It. priore'i Sp. prior-, Fr. prieurl 
The head of a convent of monks, inferior in 
dignity to an abbot. Addison, 

PRi'OR- ATE, n, [Fr. priorat.'\ The state, gov- 
ernment, or dignity of a prior. Warton, 

PRI'OR-ESS, n. The head, or lady superior, of a 
convent of nuns. Drydm, 

PR1-5r'1-TY, n, [It. prioritd ; Sp. pHoridad ; Fr. 
pHoritLI * 

1. The state of being prior or first; prece- 

dence or antecedence in time, Priority of 
birth.** Hayward. 

2. Precedence in place or rank ; preeminence. 

r.-iH’ V,- ' i =t follow you, 

*0 . V . i ! .1 I <■ Shah. 

Syn. — Pnoritij respects merely the order of suc- 
cession ; vrerethnrp priority in going, and de- 

pends on* riirht ni jukiIoi^c , preeminetice, priority in 
being, and depend- on inenr , preference, prioiity in 
placing, and depends on favor. Priority m birth ; 
precedence in rank ; preeminence in talents j deserving 
the preference, 

PRl'OR-LY, ad. Antecedently, [r.] Geddes, 

PRPor-SHIP, n. State or office of a prior. Johnson. 

PRI*OR-Y» -A. convent, in dignity, commonly 
regarded below an abbey. Shah. 

Syn. — See Abbey. 

PRi'§ A(JrE, 71, [Fr. p7'zse, a taking capture ; pren- 
dre, pris, to take.] (Old Eng Law,) A right 
on the part of the crown of taking two tons of 
wine from every vessel importing into England 
twenty tons or more, one before and one behind 
the mast, which was afterwards exchanged into 
a duty called hutUrage. Whishaw. 

PRIS-cIL*LIAN-!sT, n. (Eccl. Hist.) A follower 
of Priscillian, bishop of Atila, in Spain, in the 
fourth century. Hook. 

PRI§;E, V, & 71 , See Prize, and Pry. 

t PRI§'5R, 71, One who contends for a prize. Shah, 

PRI^M (prizm), w. [Gr. Ttolcfia ; irp/^w, to saw; 3Li., 
It., ^ 1^. prisma ; Fr. prisme,] 

1. (ueoTn.) A solid comprehended under sev- 

eral parallelograms, terminated by two equal 
and parallel polygons. These polygons are 
called the bases of the prism. Peirce. 

2. (Dioptrics,) A triangular prism of glass 

used in experiments upon the refraction and 
dispersion of light. 

JSfS^ The equal and parallel polygons are called the 
doses of the prism ; the lateral parallelograms, faces ; 
and the hues in which these faces meet are called the 
lateral edsfes ; ami the distance between the planes of 
the bases is called the altitude, 

Achromatic prism, a combination of two prisms, 
which, being made of two ditrereut transparent sub- 
stances of unequal dispersive powers, as fiint glass 
and crown glass, but having their refracting angles 
unequal, and being inverted with respect to each 
other, refract an incident lieain of light into a new di- 
rection without color Lihuinj of Ustful Knowledge, — 
Right prism, a prism whose lateral edges are perpen- 
dicular to the planes of the bases. — Oblique prism, a 
prmm whose lateral edges arc oblique to the planes of 
the bases.— Triangular prism, a prism 
whose bases are trianirlcs. — Quadrangular 
prism, a prism whoso bases are quadrilater- 
als. — Rhombic prism, a prism each of whose 
bases is a rhombus or rhomb. — iNUol^s 

f riam, an instrument, contrived by Wil- 
iam Nlcot, for imlariztng light, and for 
analyzing and testing the properties of po- 
larized light, and constructed as follows : 

A rhomb of Iceland crystal being reduced 
by natural cleavage mto the form of an 
obliipie rhoinboidal prism about one inch 
in length and a third of an inch in breadth 
and in thickness, and bisected through the 
diagonally opposite, obtuse terminal edges, 
the two halves are cemented together again 
by Canada balsam. When a ray of light is 
iiundent upon one end of tlie compound 
l^sm BO as to lie transmitted through the 
ftrsfl half. It is doubly refracted , and the layer of bal- 
aam receiving, at a very oblique incidence, the two 



rays into which the incident ray is dividea, and its m- 
de\ ot refrartum being le-»s than that of the ordinary, 
and greater than that ot the extraordinary raj, the 
toiiner ray ib totally redected from the lajer of bal- 
sam, and the latter is tiaii'^niitted and emerges at the 
other end of the prn»m, parallel to the first incident 
laj , v\ hite and pulaiized. Talbot. 

PRI§-MAT'IC, a, [It. Sp, ; Fr. ^rts- 

niatique,'] Pertaining' to, or resemblmg, a prism. 

Prismatic colors, or primary colors, the seven colors 
into which a ray of light is decomposed w hen re- 
fracted by a prism, viz., red, orange, yellow, green, 
blue, indigo, and violet. See Primary. — Prismatic 
spectrum, the representation of the prismatic colors 
formed on a wall or sciceii by a beam of white or solar 
light admitted into a daik room through a small hole 
and refracted bj’ a prism ; solar spectrum. 

PR1§-M AT'{-CA L, a. Pertaining to, or resembling, 
a prism ; prismatic. Ash, 

PRI§-MAT'J-CAL-LY> ad. In the form of a prism. 

PRI^-MA-T61d'AL, a. [Gr. irpiapa, irpiir pares, a 
prism, and ^t3os, form.] Hat ing the form of a 
prism ; resembling a prism in form. Synart, 

PR1S'M5Id, 71, (Geo7n.) A solid or volume some- 
what resembling a prism. Davies Peek. 

Right prismoid, the frustum of a wedge made by a 
plane parallel to the back of the wedge. JDa, ^ P. 

PR1§'MoID-AL, a. Pertaining to, or resembling, 
a prismoid. Davies, 

PRf§'AIY, a. Like a prism; prismatic. Jodrell, 

PRI^'ON (priz'zn), [It, p7'igio7ie -, Sp.jomfon; 
Fr. pi'ison ; py-endre, pns, to take, to capture. — 
A,S,prtsu7i; IceL pnszmd.] A place or a build- 
ing for the confinement of persons for safe 
keeping or punishment ; a jail. “ Potiphar put 
Joseph in prisoyi,” Geyt, xxxix. 20. 

PRr§'ON.(priz*zn), v, a, 1. To confine in prison ; 
to imprison ; to confine, [r.] Shah, 

2, To enchain ; to captivate. Milton. 

PRT§'0N-BASE (priz'zn-bas), n. A kind of rural 
play, consisting chiefly in running ; — also 
called przson-bars, and prisoners* base. Sayidys. 

PRI^'ON-^IR (prtz'zn-?r), n. \lt. py-igioniere Sp. 
prisionero ; Fr. p7rison7ii€rf\ 

1. A person confined in a prison. Bacon, 

2. One taken by an enemy ; a captive, tenser, 

3. A person under arrest. Drydeyi, 

PRI^'ON-IIOUSE (prlz'zn-hbfis), n, A prison. 

I am forbid to tell the secrets of my pHsorb-house, SJiah. 

t PRl§'ON-AIENT, w. Imprisonment. Shah, 

PRlS'TlNE, a, [L. pristiyms ; Old L. pris, whence 
prior ; It. § Sp. pHstirw ; Fr. pyristine.’] First ; 
original; pnmary; primitive; ancient. “Re- 
instated in their pristine happiness.** GkmviU. 

PRIS ' TIS, n, [L., from Gr. Trpiorif.] (Ich.) A ge- 
nus of rapidly swimming, chondropterygious 
fishes ; the saw-fish. Baird, 

PRItH'^E, a corruption of pray thee, or, I pray 
thee. “ I pnthee leave me.^* [R.] Rowe, 

PRIt'TLE-PRAt'TLE, n. Idle or empty talk ; I 
trifling loquacity ; tittle-tattle. Bp. Bramhall. 

PRI'VA-CY [priVa-s§, P. E, Ja. Sm. C. Wr. Wb . ; ! 
pri'va-se’or priv'a-sc, IK J, F , ; prSv'^-se, S. AT.], 
n. [From private!\ 

1. State of being private or secret; secrecy. 

2. A place of seclusion ; retirement ; retreat. 

Tier sacred privacies all open lie ^ 

To each profane, inquiring, vulgar eye, Rowe, 

3. t Privity ; joint knowledge. Arhittknot, 

4. t Habitual silence ; taciturnity. Aimworth. 

Syn. — Prioaoy is opposed to publicity ; solitude is 

the state of being alone ; retirement is the act of with- 
drawing from society or from public life. Living m pri 
vacy or m the solitude of an island, m retirement from 
business or from public life, in a retreat from the cares 
of life, and m seclusioyi from the world. 

t PRI- FA' DO, n. [Sp .] A secret friend. Baco7U 

PRI'VATE, a, [L. privatus ; privo, privates, to 
bereave, to deprive ; It. privcUo ; Sp. primdo ; 
Fr. priv^.’\ 

1. Peculiar to one’s self, or to an individual ; 
belonging to an individual, not to the commu- 
nity ; not public or general ; peculiar ; particu- 
lar ; individual ; personal. 

Priinte wronftn are an Infrlnfrement or privation of the 
Jim ntc or civic rights belonging to in dividual t. Blacksione. 

Mv onrl lioiiip pmafr, Ibnve not expressed my concep- 
tions 111 tlie language ol the schools. Digby. > 


2. Privy ; not open ; secret ; apart. 

I ha .1 c i>onie private schooling for you both. Sheik. 

3. Not m\cft»tt*d with any office. Addison. 

What in Unite heart’s cast* must kings neglect 

j TliatjjjucUe men enjoy! Shak. 

4. t Having knoiv ledge of ; privy. B. Joyison. 

In private, secretly ; not openly or publicly. 

PRI'V.ATE, w, 1. A secret message, Shah. 

2. Particular business. B, Joyison. 

3. A common soldier. Todd. 

PRE-VA-TEER', 71. An armed vessel, belonging 
to one or more private individuals, licensed by 
government to take prizes from an enemy. Swift. 

PRI-VA-TEER', V. 71. To fit out, or cruise in, a 
privateer. Johnson, 

PRI-VA-TEER'ING, n. The act or the employ- 
ment of taking prizes or property, on the ocean, 
from an enemy, by means of privateers. Ash, 

PRr-VA-TEER§'MAN, 71, One engaged in priva- 
teering. * Kmgsley, 

PRPVATB-LY, ad. In a private manner; secret- 
ly ; hot openly or publicly. Shah. 

PRi'VATE-NESS, n, 1. The state of being pri- 
vate; privacy; secrecy. Bacon, 

2. Retirement ; seclusion. Wottoyi, 

3. The state of a person not in office. Johyisoyi, 

PRI'VATE-WAY, n. (Laio,) A right possessed 
by one or more persons of going over the land 
of another. Whishayo. 

PRI-VA'TION, n. [L. py-ivatio-. It. privazione-, 
Sp. privacioyi ; Fr. py ivatian.'\ 

1. The state of being de^srived or destitute ; 
loss of something ; deprivation ; bereavement. 

No doubt but King Richard had been in great jeopardy 
either of of nis realm, or loss of his life, or both. A'uA 

2. The state of being without something; 
absence of something ; want ; destitution. 

.\Ti*"‘lll*l 'i.'CO' I t t' I''*"® « \ri W®’.’ b, 1 M<il\ M h. Cil'l**- 
*"i« ’*(*0. » '*"■)’ 1 I a i\ . ui •• I ■ , ,ii'_'iiM| 

D'fei. : ' im: '.»a i. bi.. I'l. /./ ii n'uni * i u i'h'. iiiii )•>. 

Mo> e, 

3. The act of the mind by which, in consid- 

ering a subject, we separate it from any thing 
appendant. Joh7iso7%, 

4. Act of degrading from rank or office. Bacoyi, 

II PUiV'A-TiVE [prlv'gi-tfv, 5. W, J, B, F, Ja. K, 
Syn. ; prl'vsi-tfv, P, C.], a, [L, privatmts ; It. ^ 
Sp. pyivativo Fr. privatif.) 

1. That deprives of something, Johyisoyi, 

2. Consisting in the absence of something; 
not positive. 

The privative blessings — the blessings of immunity, saffe- 
giiarfl, liberty, and integrity — which we enjoy deserve the 
thaiikbciv ing of a whole life. Up. Taylor, 

Privative is in things what negative is m 
propositions.” Dr. Johnsom, 

“ Mr. Sheridan, Dr. Keiirick, Dr. Ash, Mr. 
Scott, W. Johnston, and Entick make the first syllable 
of this word short, as I have done ; and Mr. Perry 
and Buchanan make it long. In defence of the first 
pronunciation, it may be observed that tins word is 
not like primacy and primary, the first of which is a 
formative of our own, and the second derived from 
the Latin primarius, which, in our pronunciation of 
tiio Latin, does not shorten the i in the first sj^llable, 
as privatwus docs ; and therefore these words aio no 
rule for the pronunciation of thi.s, which, besides the 
general tendoncy of the penultimate accent to shorten 
every vowel it falls on but u, seems to have another 
claim to the short vowel from its termination ; thus 
sanative, donative, primitive, derivative, Sec., alt plead 
for the short sound.*’ Walker, 

II PRI V'A-tIve, n, 1. That which has metaphys- 
ical existence, by the absence of something, as, 
siUmce, which exists by the absence of sound. 

Blackness and darkness are indeed but jirii'aOvea. Bacon, 

2. (Gram.) A letter or a syllable prefixed to 
a ivord, which changes it from an affirmative to 
a negative sense. 

|j PRIV'A-tIVE-LY»<»^?« By privation ; negatively, 

II PRiV'^-TlVE-NfeSS, n. The quality of being 
privative. Johnson, 

PRlv'^lT, n, (Bot.) One of a genus of plants, 
natives of Europe and Asia ; a shrub of the ge- 
nus Lignstnm. 

JSPiff* The common privet, tigrtistrum vuXgare, in 
cluefiy used to form hedges, and its Enghsit name 
seems to have been given to it from its being frequento 
ly planted to conceal private places. It was formerly 
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sailed prim^ or primirort, from its bein^ used for ver- 
dant sculptures, or topiary-work, and for primly cut 
hedges. Cye. 

n. [L. prixilegium\ prvm^^ pri- 
vate, and leXi legu, law ; It. is Sp. prixtlegio ; 
Fr. pHviUge^ An exemption or immunity from 
somle general duty or burden; a right peculiar 
to some individual or body ; a peculiar advan- 
tage or benefit ; prerogative ; title ; claim. 

When the chief captain ordered him to be scourged un- 
he f’e legal pttvUege of a Roman, ^ ho 

on r .< 1 .11 •%. ; «l - 1 Kettlewell. 

Syn. — Pnri'egc is a term applied to whatever it 
is desuable to have. Privilege and prerogattees con- 
sist of positive advantages ; exemption and inimuiuty, 
of those which are negative ; but pnoilege, in its most 
extended sense, compreliends all the rest. Prudege 
of the nobility, of office, of a member of Congress, of 
citizens ; prerogatioe of birth, of a sovereign, of a 
president, or of a parent; exemption from mihtaiy 
duty, from taxes ; immunity from labor or service.— 
RigU signifies what one is entitled to, or what it is 
right for one to possess. Natural rig/it. ; the rights of 
the people ; legal or just claim. — ‘*The Whigs have 
been contentious for the privdeges of Parliament ; the 
Tories, for the prerogatiocs of the crown.** W. Taylor. 

PRlV^l-LE^E (priv'e-lSj), v. a. [i. PRITILEOED ; 
pp. PRiviLEGiN’O, PRIVILEGED.] To grant a 
privilege to ; to invest with rights or immuni- 
ties, or to exempt from something, as taxes. 

The groat aro pnrilpqprl alone 

To punisli all irtiubtice but their own. Dryden. 

Many things are, by our laws, prinleged from tithes which, 
by the canon law, arc chargeable. JHate. 

(prtv'e-liSjd). p. a. Possessed of 
privileges. ** A prioileged place."* Sidney. 

Privileged eommunication, (LaiJo.) a communication 
made to a counsel, solicitor, or attorney, m profes- 
sional confidence, and winch he is not permitted to 
divulge ; a confidential communication. — Privileged 
copyhold^ (Eng, Laio.) a copyhold estate which is said 
to be held according to the custom of the manor, and 
not at the will of the lord, as common copyholds are. 
BurriU.’— Privileged debts, such debts as an executor 
may pay in preference to all others, as funeral ex- 
pun-ses, servants’ w.igos., &c. Whiihaio.~-^f Privileged 
vUlciiage, (Eng. law ) a kind of villenage in which 
the tenants hold by cert.iin and determinate services j 
villein-socage j — now called privileged copyhold. Bur* 
rill, 

PRlV'J-LY, ad. Secretly ; privately. Spenser. 

pal V' l-T Y, n. [Fr. privattte.] 

1. t Privacy ; secrecy ; seclusion- 

1 will unto you In privity discover the drift of my pur- 
pose. Speneer. 

2. Joint knowledge ; private concurrence ; 
consciousness ; cognizance ; cognition. 

AU the doors wore laid open for his departure, not without 
the privity of the Priuce of Orange. 

3. pi. Private parts ; genital organs. Abdot, 

4. (Law.) The mutual or successive relation- 
ship to the same rights of property. Bouvier. 

Privity of contract, (Law.) the relation which sub- 
sists between two contracting parties. — Privity ofes* 
iate, the relation which subsists between a landlord 
and his tenant. Bouvier. 

a. [L.prtvtts; Fr.»nW.] 

1. ’Private ; appropriated to private uses ; not 
public. ** The privy coffer of the state.” Shak. 

2. Secret; sequestered; retired. 

The sword of the great men that arc slain entoreth into 
their ehamber. Ezek. xsd. 14. 

3. Clandestine ; hidden ; concealed. 

lie took advantage of the night for such privy attempts. 

2 Jlacc. viii. 7. 

4. Admitted to participate in the knowledge 
of a thing; familiar or acquainted with; pri- 
vately knowing. 

Many being pHin/ to the foot. 

How haid IS it to kocp It uu betrayed ! JOanieU 

Privy aounml, the principal council of state com- 
pobed ef the king and of such persons as ho may se- 
lect. [England.] — councinor, a member of the 
pnyy eouncil. — Privy seal, or privy signet, the king’s 
seal, which is first sot to such grants or things as pass 
the groat seal. [England.] Whishaw. — Pnny verdict, 
a verdict whteh is dolivored privily to a judge out of 
court. Bouvisr. 

Pjalv^ Y, «, 1. {Law.) One who is a partaker, or 
has an interest, m any action, matter, or thing ; 
a person connected with another by some rela- 
tion other than that of actual contract ; a per- 
wn whose interest in an estate is derived from 
the contract or conveyance of others. Bouvier. 

« Privies are properly always distinguished 


from parties, from whom they derive their title, though 
sometimes made to include them.*’ Burrill, 

2. A place of retirement ; a necessary. Sioift, 

PRIZE, n. [Sp. presa ; prendei', preso, to take ; 
Fr. prise. — t)ut. prtjs ; Ger. preis ; Sw. pris.) 

1. A reward gained by contest or competition, 
or a reward offered to one of several persons 
who shall perform a certain condition ; premium. 

Shall I be carried to the skies 
On flowery beds of cose, 

Wh'le o-l.ci •= friucrht tci win tliepmee. 

And b uU d tli'oinrh bloody acas ? Watts. 

2. The contest or -competition itself, [r.] 

Like one of two contending in a lae. Sliak. 

3. Money drawn by a lottery-ticket.S/iJtmowds. 

4. (Maritime Law.) The apprehension and 

detention at sea of a ship or other vessel, by 
authority of a belligerent power, either with the 
design of appropriating it, "with the goods and 
eftects it contains, or with that of becoming 
master of the whole or a part of its cargo : — 
the vessel or goods thus taken. Bouvier. 

J8^ “ The distinction between a prize and booty 
consists in this, that the former is taken at sea and 
the latter on land.” Bouvur. 

PRIZE, V. a. [It. appressare ; Sp. apreciar ; Fr. 
priser.] p. prized ; pp. prizing, prized.] 

1. To estimate the value of ; to rate ; to ap- 
praise. “ Life I prize not a straw.” Siiak. 

2. To value or estimate highly ; to esteem. 

I prised your person, but your crown disdain. JDryden. 
Syn. —See Estimate. 

PRIZE, V. a. [Fr. presser^ To raise or move with 
a lever ; to force up or open ; to pry. Mar. Diet. 

PRIZE, or PRI^E, n. A lever ; a pry. Forby. 

In the United States it is generally called a 
pry ; and the same word is used as a verb to denote 
the use of it. — See Pry. 

PRIZE'— PIGHT-]pR, n. One who fights or boxes 
publicly for a reward. Arbuthnot. 

PRiZE'-FlGHT-lNG (-ftt-ing), n. The act or the 
practice of fighting for a prize. Wright. 

PRIZB'-MAs-T?R, n. An ofSicer put in command 
of a captured vessel. Si7nmo7ids. 

PRIZE'— m6n-^Y (-miin-n§), n, A proportion or 
share of the proceeds of a captured vessel, paid 
to the captors. Mar. Diet. 

PRIZ'JgR, n, 1. One who prizes. Johison, 

2. t A prize-fighter. Shak. 

PRlZ'JNG, n. (Naiit.) The use or application of 
a lever to move any weighty body. WrigJtt. 

PRO. [L., from Gr. vpo.] For; in defence or 
behalf of. 

Pro and con (pro, for, and contra, against), for and 
against. Clarendon. 

They do not decide large questions by casting up two col- 
umns of pros and cons, aud striking a balance. EuL Rev, 

PRO 'A, n. A long, narrow canoe with a sail, 
usecL about the Ladrone Islands, having the 
head and stem alike, hut the lee side fiat and 
the weather side rounded. It is prevented from 
oversetting by a frame-work extending to wind- 
ward bearing a small block of wood in the form 
of a canoe. Mar. Diet. 

t PROACII, V. n. To approach. Fairfax. 

PRO-AU'Lf-ON, n. [Or. rcpoai}l.tov, np6, before, 
and ahXi), a hall.] (ArcJi.) A vestibule. Brando. 

PK5b'A-BIL-I§M, n. (Theol. & Ethics.) The theo- 
ry of probability, or a theory that it is right 
to follow, in doubtful cases, a probable opinion, 
though there may be an opinion still more 
probable. PXallam. 

PR^B'A-BIL-XST, n. One who adheres to proba- 
bilism- Brande. 

PR5B- A^BlL'I-TY, n. [L. prohahilitas ; It. pro&a- 
Uliih*, Sp. prohahUlmd \ Ft. proh{thiIite.\ 

X. The state of being probable ; that degree 
of evidence, or that appear.*ince of truth, which 
induces belief, but not certainty; likelihood; 
chance. A jyrohahiUty of gain Wiikms. 
PrMtmy rsfoltf ftnia evince and bsgeb bfU«f. 

Br. Vamfibril. 

As fbr wlmt tWng was thwv uvsr mt down lo 

afrreaabla with animd waiiou but atimt pmbabla show i^nst 
It might l»e niadi'? Booler. 

2. (Math.) Likelihood of the occurrence of 


an event in the doctrine of chances, or the 
quotient obtained by dividing the number of 
favorable chances by the vmole number of 
chances. Davies § Peck 

Syn. — See Chance. 

PROB'A-BLE, a. [L. prohahilis\ proho, to try, to 
prove; It. probabile •, Ft. probable.) 

1. t That may be proved. 

Traditions or opinions not probable by Scripture. Milton. 

2. Having more evidence for than against; 
that does not admit of demonstration, and does 
not involve absui dity or contradiction ; likely. 

They assented to things that were neither evident nor cer- 
tain, but only probable. South, 

3. That renders something probable. ** Pi'ob- 

able presumption or evidence.” Blackstone. 

PROB'A-BLE, w. Any thing probable. 

That often thoiisand jnobable<; no one should be false . . . 
is extremely improbable, and even cousin-gciman to impos- 
sible. ChiUinywo} th. 

PR6b'A-BLY, ad. Likely; in likelihood; with 
appearance of tiuth. 

Distinguish betwixt what may possibly and what will 
probaW// be done. L'Esttanye. 

t PRO'B^-CY, M. Proof. Chaucer. 

t PRO'BAL, a. Probable. Shak. 

PRO'BANG, 71. [From probe.) (Sttrg.) A slen- 
der rod of whalebone wuth a sponge at the end, 
for pushing extraneous bodies, lodged in the 
oesophagus, into the stomach. Dimglison. 

PRO'BATE, 71. [L. p7'oho, prohatus, to prove.] 

1. 't Proof. SkJt 07 i. 

2. (Law.) The proof of a will or testa- 

ment, made by the executor before an officer 
appointed by law, and termed ordinary, surro- 
gate, or probate judge: — the copy of a will 
which has been proved, made out under the 
seal of the ordinary, surrogate, or probate judge, 
and delivered to the executor with a certificate 
of its having been proved. BurriU. 

PRO'BATE, a. Relating to the probate or proof 
of wills and testaments. W. Phillips. 

PR6'BATE-Dij'Ty, n. A tax by govemniont on 
property passing’ by will. SimTnonds. 

PRO-BA'TION, n. [Jj. probatio; It. probazmie; 
Sp. probacion ; Fr. 27rubatio7i.) 

1. The act of proving ; demonstration ; proof. 

** The of propositions.” Locke. 

2. Trial; examination; essay; experiment. 

In the practical part of knowledge, much will be left to 
experience nna puibatnm. Jiaem. 

3. Trial or time passed in a convent before 
entrance into monastic life ; novitiate. Pope. 

4. Moral trial by the experiences of life. 

Of all view® under which hunmu lifb has ever been eon- 
sidlered, the most leasonttble, in my judgment, is that which 
regards it as a state of probation. lUUey. 

6. {E7ig. V7nv.) The examination of a student 
as to his qualifications for a degree. Land. Eticy. 

PRO-BA'TION-AL, u. Probationary. Wheatley. 

PRO-BA'TION-A-RY, a. Pertaining to probation, 
or serving for trial. Bp. 7hylor. 

PRQ-BA'TKJN-jpH, n. 1. One who is upon trial 
or probation. Ih'yde 7 i. 

2. {Church of Scotland.) A student in divin- 
ity, who, producing from a professor in a uni- 
versity a certificate of f^ood moral character 
and of his qualifications, is admitted to several 
trials, and, upon acquitting himself prop(‘rly, 
receives a license to preach. Dnidon Ency. 

PRO-BA 'TI9N-]g;R-RlllP, n. The state of a pro- 
bationer; novitiate, [r.] Locke. 

PRO-BA'TlON-HillP, n. A state of probation; 
novitiate, [r.] 7*rarts. of BoccaMni. 

PR6'BA-tIvb, a. [L. probalhus; It. 
tofpo ; Fr. probattf ) Pei taining to, or serving 
for, proof or trial ; probationary. South. 

PRG-BA'TOR, n. [L.] 

It An examiner ; an approver. Mtxydmm. 
2. {Old Eng. Law.) An accomplice in felony, 
■who, to save himself, confesses the fact, ana 
charges another as principal or accessory, 
against whom he is bound to make good mt 
charge : — one who undertakes to prove a orlme 
charged upon another. Bomfier* 
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PfiO/BA-TO-RY S. P. E, K. Sm. 

IF 6 . ; prob 51 -tttr-f, \V» Ja, P.], «. Relating to, 
or serving for proof or for trial. Probatory 
chastisements.’* BramhctlL 

His other heap of arguments are assertory, not 7woiK*?fw v. 

JSp. Taulor. 

PRO-bA ' TUM EST, [L.] It has been tried ; it 
has been proved : — an expression added at the 
end of a receipt or a demonstration. Prior, 

PROBE, V, a, [L. proho, to try, to examine.] \i, 
PROBED ; pp. PROBING-, PROBED.] 

1 . To try or examine thoroughly ; to search. 

2 . To try or examine with a probe. “ He 

gently probed the wound.” Drydtn, 

PROBE, n. 1. Something that probes. Smart, 

2. (Swror.) An instrument, usually of silver, 
terminated at one end by an olive-shaped but- 
ton, for examining wounds, fistulas, for passing 
setons, &c. Eimglison, 

PR 6 BE'~SCi§^§QR§ (prob'sia'zurz), n. pi, {Sury.) 
Scissors used’ to open wounds, of which the 
blade thrust into the orifice has a button at the 
end. Wiseman. 

PROB'l-TY, n, [L. prohitasi prohiis, good, up- 
right; It. prohitii*, Sp. prohidad% Fr. prohite.'] 
Tried or approved goodness ; uprightness ; in- 
tegritjjr; rectitude; virtue; honesty; sincerity; 
veracity. probity of the apostles.” Fiddes, 

Sy3i.--See Rectitude, Virtue. 

PROB'LgM, n, [Gr. irpd^Xyjfta ; irpopdXXo}, to throw 
or put beh)re ; before, and to throw ; 

L., It., ^ Sp. problema ; Fr. probPme.l 

1. A question proposed for solution, decision, 
or determination. 
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2. (Geowi.) A question requiring some op- 

eration to be performed, as to bisect a line, to 
describe a circle passing through three given 
points. ^ Brands, 

3. [Algebra,) A question requiring some un- 

known truth to be investigated, or discovered 
and demonstrated. Brands, 

PROB-H:M-AT'IO, ) a. far. Kpo&HvitaTuiis ! It. 

PROB-LgM-AT'I-CAL, 5 ^ Sp. pr6bkmatico\ Fr. 
prohbimatique.'\ Of the nature of a problem ; 
questionable ; uncertain ; unsettled ; disputa- 
ble ; doubtful ; dubious. Fleming, 

PROb-LJSM-AT'I-C AL-LY, ad. Uncertainly; doubt- 
fully ; questionably. * Bp, Ball, i 

t PROB'L^M-A-TlST, n. One who proposes prob- 
lems. “ This learned problematist,** Evelyn, 

t PROB'LlgJM-A-TlZE, V. n. To propose problems. 
“ Hear \mck 'prQblematize** B. Joiison, 

PRO-BOS'CJ-DATE, a, {ZoQl,) Having a probos- 
cis; proboscidian. Wright, 

PROB-OS-cId'I-AN, n, [Fr. proboseidim,'] {Zonl,) 
A pachydermatous mammal having a proboscis 
and tusks, as the elephant. Eng, Cyc, 

Pr5b-os-cId'|-AN, a, {Zo&l.) Having a probos- 
cis; proboscidate. Wright, 

PRf|B.Qg-ClD'l-FdRM, a. [L. proboscis^ iorobosoi- 
dis (Gr. itpofSosKthsjt a proboscis, and 

format form.] {ZooL) Having the form of a 
proboscis. Maunder, 

PRQ-BOS'CIS, n, [L., from Gr. vpaBotrsts ; wprf, bo- 
f()re, and (kffKto^ to feed ; It., Sp., ^ Fr. proboa-^ 
cide,1 The prehensile organ formed by a pro- 
longation of the nose, of which the trunk of the 
elephant is an example : — the oral instrument 
of the IHpierai — the tongue of some gastero- 
pods when long enough to be protruded for 
some distance from the mouth* Brande, 

PEQ-CA'CIOyS ( 66 ), a, [L, proeax, procadai 
proeot to ask, to demand; It. procace\ Sp.pro- 
caz,] Pert ; bold ; petulant ; saucy, [r.] Barrow, 

PRO-CA^^I-TY, n, [L. proeacitaa ; It. proeacith ; 
8 p. procaoidad,] The quality of being proca- 
cious ; pertness ; impudence ; petulance. Biarton. 

PR 0 -C 4 \-tArC'TIC, «. [Gr. vpoKarapKrtKd^t be- 
ginning beforehand ; It. ^ Sp. procatarfiro ; Fr. 
procaiurtique.'] (Med.) According to some au- 
thors, noting causes which tend remotely to the 
commencement of di^ease; but according to 


others, noting cauiaes which are exciting or 
proximate. Dunylison, 

PRO-CA-TARX'lS, n, [Gr. ; - 00 , be- 

fore, *and KHTupj^o>t to make beginning.] (Med.) 
A predispunent cause of a uiscase. Qmnay, 

PRO-CE-DEJSr' DO, n, [L. {del procedendo, of 
proceeding, i. e. to judgment.] (Law.) A writ 
by which a cause winch has been renio\ed from 
an inferior to a superior court by certiorari, or 
otherwise, is sent down again to the same court 
to be proceeded in there, where it appears to 
the superior court that it was removed on in- 
sufficient grounds : — in English practice, a writ 
issuing out of chancery m cases where the 
judges of subordinate courts delay giving judg- 
ment, commanding them to proceed to judg- 
ment : — a writ by which the commission oi a 
justice of the peace is revived, after having 
been suspended. Bxirnll. 

PRO-CED^yRE (pro-s€dVuO.>^* \Ev. procedure.'] 

1. The act of* proceeding or going forward; 
progress ; operation ; process ; proceeding. 

2 . Manner of proceeding; course of action; 

management; conduct; action. South. 

3. t That which proceeds ; i^ioduce. Bacon. 

Syn. — See Process. 

PRO-CEED', V. n, [L. procedo ; pi'o, forward, and 
eedo, to go ; It. procedere ; Sp. Fr. procedtr^ 
[l. proceeded PROCEEDING, PROCEEDED.] 

1 . To move, go, or come forwards or onwards ; 

to make progress ; to advance ; to pass on ; to 
pass from one step to another. “ He forth on 
his journey did proceed,** Spoiser. 

Fire proceedeth out of their mouth. Jtei\ xi. 5. 

Because he saw it pleased the Jews, he proceeded further 
to take Peter also. Acif xii. 3. 

2 . To issue ; to arise ; to emanate ; to be pro- 
duced ; to come as from a source. 

One Almighty is, from whom 
All things irroceed^ and up to him return. MUon. 
All this proceeded not from any want of knowledge. Dryden. 

3. To have course ; to take effect. 

This rule only proceeds and takes place, when a person 
cannot of common law condemn another by his sentence. 

Avhffii, 

4. To take measures ; to conduct ; to act. 


Proceed by process, lest parties break out. 
And sack groat Rome. 


Skah. 


5. To be transacted ; to take place. 

ITo will, after his sour ftshion, tell von 

Wjiat hatli ; r,M'ct d*d u o-th^ note co-day. Stiak. 

Syn. — See Advance, Arise. 

t PRQ-CEED', V. a. To go on with. proceed 
this history.*’ Bernera, 

fPRO-CEED', n. Produce; — now used in the 
plural. — See Proceeds . Howell, 

PRO-CEED'jpR, n. One who proceeds. Bacon, 

PRO-CEE D'lNG, n. Process or movement from 
oke thing to another; transaction; measure; 
procedure ; progress ; course ; action ; act. 


I’ll acquaint our duteous citizens 
With all your just proceedbipa in this case. 

Syn.— See Process, Transaction. 


Skal:, 


PRO'CEBDS, or PRO-cMD§' [pro-85da', TT. P. K, 
117;. ; piS’sedz, Ja. C . ; prSs^Sdz, iS’m.J, n, pi. 

1 . Produce ; income ; rent ; receipts ; rental. 
“ The proceeds of an estate.” S, mchardaon, 

2. Money or other articles of value obtained 

from the sale of property, or goods purchased 
with money obtained from the sale of other 
goods. Burrill, 

jjr^ « Tlio term proceeds is sometimes properly ap- 
plied to a return cargo when there has been no actual 
sale, as when it has been purchased on tlio credit of 
the cargo exported ; and it has been said that the term 
proceeds would apply to the same goods sent back 
without sale, on the return voyage.” Burrill, 

PR^ 9 -Jg;-LEUS-MAT'{C (pr 8 s-e-ias-m«t'ik), a, [Gr. 
TtpoKtiev opart k6$ ; ivp6, before, and Kilevpa, a com- 
mand ; L. p7'0celexismati(yua ; It. procelmamatlco ; 
Fr, proceleuamaiimJie^ 

1 . (Proa,) Noting a foot consisting of four 

short syllables. ^ ^ Andrtnoa, 

2 . Encouramng; inciting; animating. ‘‘The 

tracieTii proceteusmixtio song.” Johnson. 

PRO-CPL-EA'RI-AN, nl (Omtih.) A bird of the 
family ProceUandee ; a petrel, SmaH, 

pnb-QFJ^zJR*I’‘DJEt n, pi [L. procella, a 
storm.] (Ornith,) A family of birds nf the 



j order Anseres, including the sub-families Pro 

j ccUarime and Dwmedime ; petrels. Gray, 

PRO- CEL-L4- Ri ' JW®, 

7i,pl, [See PiiocED- 
1 .ARID.I 1 :.] (Ormth,) 

A sub-family of birds 
of the order Anseres, 
and family Procel- 
lartdeB'j petrels. Gruy. 

tPRQ-CEL'LOyS, a. 

[li. procellosus ; pro-- Thalabbidruma pclagiea. 
cella, a storm.] Stormy. Bailey* 

t PRQ-CEP'TION, n. [L. pro, before, and capio, 
to take.] Preoccupation. B, Charles, 

PRO'C^iR, n. An iron hooked at the end. Crahb, 

f PRQ-CERE', a. [L. procems.] Tall. Evelyn, 

t PRp-CER'l-TY, w. \Iu, proeeritas.] Tallness v 
height of stature. Bacon. 

PROy^JSSS (prSs'es) [pios’es, 5. TF. P. J. F. E. Ja. 
Sm. ; pr5'sfs or prBs'es, K. Wr.], n. {Ja, proces- 
sus; procedo, processus, to proceed; tu pro, 
cesso ; Sp. proceso ; Fr. proees.] 

_ 1. A proceeding or moving forward; progies- 
sive course ; gradual progress. “ In process of 
time.” Ltmton, Process of that yvtx,** Knolles. 

2 . Operation. ‘‘ Chemical processes,** Boyle. 

3. Methodical management or arrangement ; 
transaction ; operation ; action ; conduct. 

The process of that great day, with Bcveral of the particu- 
lar circumstances of it, are fully described by our Saviour. 

AcAoa. 

4. t A Statement ; account ; story. Skelto7i. 

5. (Law,) The entire proceedings in an action 
or prosecution, real or personal, civil or crimi- 
nal, from the beginning to the end ; com sc of 
law; suit; trial: — a generic term for judicial 
■writs - — in old practice, the means used to com- 
pel a defendant to appear in court. Burrill* 

6 . (Anat*) An ai()ophysis or eminence of a 
bone : — any part w’hich seems prolonged beyond 
others with which it is connected. Lhinglisosu 

Final process, (Lmo,) a writ of execution m an ac. 
tion. — Jury process, the process by which a jury iii 
sununoned in a cause, and their attendance enforced. 
— Mesne process. See JMesne. Burrill, 

Syn,— Process is said of such things or acts as aru 
done by rule ; proceedinjr and procedure signify tliu 
act of going on or doing something 5 progress denoten 
an approximation to the end ; transaction, something 
transacted or accomplished. Regular pracMS' ; a pro- 
cess or co7ir8e of law j a methodical proceeding or pro- 
cedure 5 progress m a journey, or of life, or of improve . 
inent ; proceedings or transactions of societies ; trans * 
actions in business ; operation of a machine or of ii 
surgeon. 

PRQ-CfiS'SION (pro- 88 sll^In), n. {It, pf’ocessio ; It 
processione ; Sp. proceaion ; Fr. procession^ 

1 . The act of proceeding or issuing. Barrott 

The Word was God by generation, tlxo Holy Ghost b; t 
jjrocetisHm* Pearson . 

2. A numerous body or train marching hi 
ceremonious solemnity ; a retinue ; a train. 

Wlien this vast congregation wag formed into a regular 
procession to attend the ark of the covenant. Adtltson . 

Syn.— Procession denotes a considerable number 
of persons going forward in regular order ; train, pei . 
sons, dec., that follow after; retinue, those who art 
letained as attendants. A funeral procession ; a grand 
procession, followed by a train, of coaches, witli a iiu . 
inerous retinue. 

PRO-CES^SION (pro-s5shVn), v, n. To go in pre 
cession, [r.] 

PRO-Cl§S*SIQN (pro-R5sh'un), v, a. To honor oi 
to accompany with a i>rbcession. [r.] Bale, 

PRO-c£S'SIQN-AL (pro-sSsh'un-al), a. Pertaining 
to, or consisting in, a procession. 

I drive on my cor in proccmonal state. Prior, 

PRQ-CfiS'SIQN-AL (pro-sSsh^n-al), n, [Fr.] A 
book relating to the processions of the Roman 
Catholic Church. Gregory* 

PRO-CfiS'SION-AL-IST, n* One who walks in a 
procession’. [R.] Dames* 

PRQ-CiSa'SrON-A-RY (pro-»e^h'un-?i-r.O, a, [Fr. 
processionnaire.] Consisting in, or 1 elating to, 
procession, Proceasionary service.” Hooker* 

PRQ-ojSs^SION-lNG,^ n. (Law.) The act or the 
manner of ascertaining the boundaries* of land, 
[Tennessee and North Carolina, U, S.] Bouoier, 
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run-(:us<’S| VE, a. [Fr. proccssifJ] Going for- 
w.iul; advancing. Coleridge* 

Pli OUtlS VERBAL (pios'sa-vdr-bUl'), [Fr.] {Frefich 
Lam.) A wiitten report made by an officer of 
justice, of what he has seen and of what has 
been said and done in his presence. Lccadais. 

rUO-£JHEl'IiON, n. [Gr. irpoveiXov ; irpd, before, 
and j^eTXos/si lip-] {Anat.) The extreme, pro- 
jecting part or margin of the lips. Duiiglison, 

PRO '^HEUV (pr5'shen), a. [Fr., from L. proxL 
;«H.?.] Next; nearest. Wkii>haio. 

Prockeinami, [Fr.] (Law,) next friend; the person 
by whom an infant may prosecute. BurnlU 

rRO'£!HIlQN-l§]VI, n. [It. <1 Sp. procronismo, from 
Gr. iTp^xoovog, previous ; tto/J, before, and ;^pdvof, 
time ; Fr. pi'ochroiiisme.] The dating of an 
event before the time it happened ; an antedat- 
ing. Gregory. 

PRog'l-DENCE, or PRO'Ci-DENCE [prSs'e-denS, 
K. Srn . ; pro's^-dens, Ja, R. JFr. IF A], ?i. [L. 

procidentia \ procidOf to fall down: It. proci^ 
denza; Sy. procidencta ; Ft. j>roi'idLncf>.] (Med.) 
A prolapsus, [n.] Ferraiid. 

PRO-OlD'y-OfjrS, a. [L. prodduus.’) That falls 
from its place. S^nart. 

t PRQ-CiNCT%«. [It, procmctm.'l Complete prep- 
aration for action. Milton. 

FUO-CLAIM', V. a. {h. proolamo i pro, forward, 
and clamo, to cry out ; It. proclamare , Sp. prO‘ 
clamar ; Fr, proolamer."] [t. proclaimed ; pp. 

PROCLAIMING, PROCLAIMED.] 

1. To call or cry out openly or publicly ; to 
spread abroad; to promulgate ; to publish ; to 
announce ; to declare. 

While, in another's name, you peace declare, 

Pnneess, you, m your own, proclaim a war. Dryden. 

2. To outlaw by public denunciation ; to de- 
nounce. I heard myself proclaimed'^ fShah. 

Syn. — See Anitouncb, Declare. 

PRp-CLAIM'JgR, n. Qne who proclaims or pub- 
lishes ; a promulgator. Milton. 

PROo-L^-MA'TION, n. [L. proclamaiio ; It. pro- 
damazione j Sp. proolamadon ; Fr. proclama- 
tion.’] 

1. Act of proclaiming; a declaration or no- 
tice by public outcry, such as is given by criers 
on the opening and the adjournment of courts. 

Moreover, sanding heralds about, they made proclamation 
that if there were any Gaul, or any Roman, that would turn 
to them between that and three of the clock, he should be 
taken to mercy. Chldtni/. 

2. A public notice in writing, given by the 
sovereign or chief executive officer of a country, 
state, or city, of some act done by the govern- 
ment, or to be done by the people ; a declara- 
tion ; an edict ; a decree ; an ordinance. 

There U a certain majesty in plainness; ns the proetama- 
twn of a prince never fiisks it in tropes or line conecitfl, in 
itumenius and well-turiied periodB, but commands in sober 
natural expression. South, 

Proclamation, of exijgrente, (Ensr. Law.) a writ of 
proclamation issuing on awarding an exigent m order 
to outlawry, commanding the sheriff of the county 
where the party dwells to make three proclatnatious 
for the defendant, to yield himself or be outlawed. — 
Proelamatim of rebellion, (Eng. Law.) a writ issuing 
when a party neglects to appear upon a siibpmna or 
an attachment in the chancery ; and, if ho does 
not surrender himself by the day assigned, he is re- 
puted and declared a rebel. 

Syn.— See Declaration, Edict. 

fPRO-OLfVE', a. [L. proGlicie.] Inclining or 
inclined ; proclivous. BulloJfsar. 

FRO-O bl V'l-TV, n, [L. procUvitas ; It. procUvith ; 
Sg.prooUvidad.] 

1. Tendency ; natural inclination ; propen- 
sion; proneucss. 

The sensitive appetite moy engender a proclivitvic steal, 
but not a necessity to steal. Bramhall. 

2. Quick discernment ; readiness ; aptitude. 

lie had such a dexterous procUvlfn as his teachers were 
fhia to restrain his forwardness, Oiat his brothers might keep 
pace with him. Wotto^ 

t PRQ-CLI' VOyS, a. Inclined j tending. Bailey. 

PRQ-pCB'LI-AN, a. [Gr. irpd, before, and mUog, 
hollow.] {Anal, dc ZodV) Noting those vorte- 
bree which nave a cavity or cup at the fore part 
of the body, and a bau at the back part : — ap- 
plied ^so to the group of animals which mani- 
fest this vertebral character. Brmde. 


PRQ-CON'SUIi, n. [L. ; pro, for, and constil] 
(Roman Atif.) An officer who acted in the place 
of a consul without holding the office itself. 

“ Tile proconsul was geneially one who bad 
held the office of consul, so that the proconsuUhip 
was a continuation, though a modified one, of the 
consulship.” ff. Smith. 

PRO-CUN'SU-LAR, a. [L. p7‘oconsularis.] Be- 
lopTucr to. or under the rule of, a procon&ul. 
*‘ ‘v/ Asia.” Milton. 

PRQ-CON'sy-LA-RY» <*• Proconsular. Greeneway. 

PRO-GON'Sy-LATB, n. [L. proconsulatus.] The 
oifice of a proconsul; proconsulship. Maunder. 

PRO-CON'SUL-SHIP, n. The office, or the term of 
office, of a proconsul. Johnson. 

PRO-CRAS'TJ-NATE, V. a. [L. proormtino, pro^- 
crastinatus , pro, for, and crastinus, of to-mor- 
row ; eras, to-morrow; It. procrastinare', Sp. 
procrastinar.] [^. procrastinated'; pro- 
crastinating, PROCRASTINATED.] To pUt Off 
till to-morrow, or from day to day, or from time 
to time ; to defer ; to delay ; to prolong ; to 
postpone ; to protract. 

Our resolutions of vigor and exertion are often broken or 
proc) astinated in the execution. JSvi Le. 

PRO-CRAS'Tl-NATE, v. n. To put off or defer 
any thing ; to be dilatory ; to delay ; to wait. 

Set out early and re8olutcl3% without i>roGrastxnatin(j or 
looking back. Hammond. 

PRQ-CRAS-Tf-NA'TIQN, n. [L. proci'astmatio ; 
It. procrastinaziotie.] The act of procrastinat- 
ing ; delay ; dilatoriness. 

Proc) aUtnation \s tlic thief of time. Young. 

PRO-CRAs'Tf-NA-TOR, n. A dilatory person. 

PRO-CRAS'Tl-NA-TO-Ry, a. Pertaining to, or 
implying, procrastination. Be. Rev. 

t PRO-CRAs'T{NE, V. a. To procrastinate. EaU. 

PRO'CRJg;-ANT, a. lJj.procreo, procreans, to be- 
get.] Productive ; pregnant, [ii.] Shak. 

t PRO'CRJP-Ant, n. He who, or that which, gen- 
erates. Milton. 

PRO'CR^-ATE, V. a. [L. procreo, procreates ; pro, 
forth, and creo, to create ; It, procrearr ; Sp. 
procrear', "Ft. procreer.] p. procreated ; pp. 
PROCREATING, PROCREATED.] To generate ; to 
beget ; to engender ; to produce ; to breed. EaU. 

PRO-CRE-A'TIQN, n. [L. procreafio Sp.procre- 
acion ; It. procreazione ; Fr. proerMtion^ Ac* < 
of procreating ; generation; production. Joye. 

PRO^CR^l-A-TlVE, a. Having the power of gen- 
eration ; generative ; productive. XIale. 

PRO^CR?-A-TlVE-NfiSS, n. The power of gen- 
eration, Decay of Piety. 

PRO^CR^;-A-TOR, n. [L,] One who procreates ; 
a generator a begetter. Euloet. 

PRQ-ORtJs'Tjp-AN, a. Relating to Procrustes, or 
to his mode of torturing his victims. Ch. Ob. 

When a stoir or argument undergoes contortion or muti- 
lation, it is sola to go through aproern^tean process. Davies. 

PRQ-ORtJs'TE-AN-IZE, V. a. To stretch or con- 
tract to a givoii extent or size. Ch. Oh. 

PRO-ORO'S'TE^, ?i. [Gr. IIpoxpofioTVf ; irpoxpofti), to 
stretch and torture.] (Grecian Myth.) The sur- 
name of PolyiH'inon or Daranstes, a famous 
robber, who vised to tic all travellers who fell 
into his hands upon a bed, and accommodate 
their length to it by stretching or by lopping 
their limbs, as the case required. Tv. 

PRO-CRtTS-Tpy§|-AN, a. Relating to Procrustes ; 
procruste<an. ' Qu. Rev. 

PRf)C'TQ-CELE, n, [Gr. wpxaicrig, the anus, and 
Kt'iXij, a tumor.] (Med.) Inverision and prolapse 
of tlie mucous coat of the rectum, from relaxa- 
tion of the sphincter- Dunglison. 

PR5o'TOR, n. [L. procurator % procuro, to take 
care or ;pro, for, and rtero, to care ; It. procru- 
ratorei S'p. proenrador.’] 

1. A manager <>f anothiw man’s affairs. EaU. 

^ 2. An officer in the rcdmiralty and ecclesias- 
tical courts, corresponding with attorney at 
common law, and soUcitor in equity. Burrill. 

3. An officer in a university or college, whose 
chief duty it Is to preserve order among the 
students. Qatney. 


PROO'TQB, V. a. To manage. [A cant word.] 

I cannot wrocror niy own cause so well 

To make it clear. Warburton. 

t PROC'TgR-A(>E, n. Management, in. contempt. 
“ Fagging j 5 ?*oc^ora^e of money.” Milton. 

PROO-TO'RI-AL, a. Relating or belonging to a 
proctor ; magisterial. Waterhouse. 

t PRQC-TOR'1-CAL, a. Proctorial. Prideaux. 

PROC'TQR-SHiP, n. The office or dignity of a 
proctor. Clarendon, 

PRO-CUlVFBJglNT, a. [L. procunibo, proemnhens, 
to bend forwards ; it. ^ Sp. procumhente ; Fr. 
procombant.] 

1. Leaning forwards ; stooping. 

Procumbent each obej'ed; and when, the flood 
Clcavina, we twice that distance had obtained. 

Again I hailed tlie Cyclops. Cowper. 

2. (Bot.) Trailing on the ground. Gray. 

PRO-CUR'A-BLE, a. That may be procured or 
obtained*; obtainable ; acquirable. Boyle. 

fPROC'lT-RA-CY, n. The agency or the body of 
proctors ; management. Eolinshed. 

PRoC-y-RA'TIQN, n. [L. procuraiio ; It. procu- 
razione ; Sp. procuracion ; Fr. procuration.] 

1. Act of procuring; procurement. 

2. Management of affairs for another person. 

3. Authoiity or power to act for another. 

It were w'cll to be wished that persons of eminence would 
cease to make themselves representatives of the people (»f 
England without a letter of attorney or any other act of 
pi ocuration. Pui k e, 

4. (EccL Law.) A sum of money paid yearly 

by parish priests to the bishop or archdeacon, at 
visitations. Whishato. 

PR5c-U-RA'TION-M6N'®y, n. (Law.) Money 
for procuring a loan, BlucJtstone. 

PR6C'y-RA-TOR, n. 1, (Roman Ant.) A 

person who had the management of any busi- 
ness committed to him by another ; — especially 
an officer in the provinces belonging to the em- 
peror, w’ho attended to the duties discharged 
by the qutestor in the other provinces. W, t^mifh. 

2. (Late.) A person who acts for another by 
virtue of a procuration ; a proctor ; an agent ; 
an attorney ; a proxy. Bouvier. 

PR6C-IT-R.A-To'RI-AL, a. Relating to, or done 
by, a’proctor. ' Ayllffh. 

PRriC-V-RA'TOR-snlP, n. The office of a procu- 
rator. “ The procv7'ato7'ship of Judea.” PeaT'son. 

PRO-efr'RA-TO-RY [pro-kd'ra-tilr-e, IK P. J. 
K. Wr . ; prSk ' u-ru-tur-^, *S/». ; pi 5' Kn-i . i- 1 o - 1 e, 
TVb.], a. [h. 2 irvrmhtoritis.] Ilelating to jo o- 
curation. ^^liCttoTa p?'ocu7'atory." [r.] J. For. 

PUg-CURE', r. a. [T.i. 2 )rocuro ; p}'o, for, and euro, 
to care ; It. procurare ; Sp. ptrovurar ; Fr. yiro- 
curer.] \i. PRocrREi) ; yip. PitocuuiNO, Pito- 
Cl'RISD.] 

1. To take care of or to transact for another; 

to manage. Johnson. 

2. To obtain ; to acquire ; to gain ; to win ; to 
get by effort or purchase; to provide ; to furnish. 

He that diligently seekotU g<»od, jwociirefA lUvor. 2*rov, xi. 

3. To contrive; to forward; to bring about. 

Proceed, Salintis, to procure my ikll. tShaJk, 

4. To prevail on ; to perKuude ; to solicut. 

Tin* fatnoiiR Brihm priiiei* niid fai‘ry knight . , , 
ortiicf.ui Alin.i /rit .irl\ wm' pi ih unt( 

To nuke thi*ic lonj^vr M>ji,ttiu iiiid uhodo. Siifnserm 

Syn. — See Furnish, <Jet, Provide. 

PRO-CURB', r. ». To bawd ; to pimp. 2>ry(knm 

PRg-cf'RF/.Mijl.NT, «. 1. Act of procuring; at- 

taiiiniciit. Procurnnent of salvation.” 

2. Contrivance; nuuuigoment ; intervention. 

By the jirttcumtu'nt of his said v ifo Im* wan Blniii li\ Idi f,wn 
subyectii. Su V. lHyot. 

PRO-ouR'iglR, II. One who procures, — especially 
for luht ; ii pimp ; a pander. ISoum* 

PRQ-crjR'I^SS, n. She that procures ; a bawd. 

jflfii*- These words, in their ill sense, Smart »u>s, 
“are ntostly prrmuiiticed iir«r\i it rand pr.»r'y rc>s.»* 
All thft other principal orilioepisw place ilie accent 
on tlie hcroiid Kyllahle. 

FR6'CY*^N, n. [Gr. n.baxtfwv; xprf, before, and 
riws, a dog ; L. Pravyon,*^ a conatellatiou rla- 
ing before* the Dog-star ; — strictly, a single 
star, which by later writers was descriibed as a 
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dog.’* Liddell ^ ScoftJ] (Ast?^oji ) The principal 
star in the constellation Cams Minor, Hind, 


PROD, n, 1. t A light kind of cross-bow* used for 
killing deer, particularly by ladies when, they 
indulged in hunting. Fairholt, 

2. A goad : — an awl ; — an iron pin fixed in 
pattens. [Local, Eng.] Grose. 

PRf>D'l-G\L, a. [h. prodigies ; prodiffOf to drive 
forth, to’ squander ; forth, and a^o, to drive; 
It. ^ Sp. prodiffo ; Fr prodigue.'] Excessive in 
expenditure ; wasteful ; lavish ; profuse ; ex- 
travagant ; — with of before the thing. Prod- 
igal of thanks.” Darnel, 

It is hard, if not irapossiblo, for a prodigal person to be 
guilty oi no other vice but prodigality. South. 

Syn. — See Extravagant. 

PROD’I-GAL, n, A waster; a spendthrift. 

A beggar grown rich becomes aprotlujal. B. Jonfon, 

PR5D-1-GAL'J-Ty, n, [L. prodigalitas ; It. jorodi- 
galith ; Sp. prodigahaad ; Fr. /;. Ti'o 

'state or the quality of being d: od-ir.-l . r\r, ^ : 
extravagance ; profusion ; lavishness ; waste. 

It is not always so obvious to distiiigmsk between an act 
of libei ality and an act of odtgality. South. 

fPROD'l-GAL-IZE, t?. n. To play the prodigal; 
to be prodigal or extravagant. Sherwood. 


PR6d'5-GAL-LY, (td. In a prodigal manner; pro- 
fusely; lavisHly; wastefully. Drgde7i. 

tPROD'I-^ENCE, 71. [L. prodigentia.'] ‘Waste; 
profusion ; prodigality. Bp. Hall. 

PRO-DI^'IOUS (pro-dIj\i 8 ), a. [It. prodtgiosus\ 
prodtgttfin’:i prodigy; It. Sp. prodigioso ; Fr. 
jorodif/tf'ux.'] Such as may* seem a prodigy; ex- 
traordinary ; amazing ; astonishing ; enormous ; 
vast ; monstrous ; portentous ; wonderful. 

We Buddonlv found oui selves m an immense hall, lighted 
up with a i>i othywH> number of candles. Bustaoe. 

Syn. — See Enormous. 

PR^-Dlg^'ions-LY (pro-dlj'vs-Ie), ad. In a pro- 
digious manner*; amazingly ; astonishingly, 

PRO-Dl<?-'£OTTS-Ni2SS (pro-drj'ys-nSs), 7%. The state 
of being prodigious; portentousness; wonder- 
fulness ; onoimity. Bp. Hall. 

PRGD'J-^Yi prodlgwm; prodleo, to pre- 

dict; jjro, before, and dico, to say; It. <§• Sp. 
prodigio ; Fr. prQdigeI\ Any thing out of the 
ordinary course of nature, such as formerly 
gave ground for omens ; any thing astonishing ; 
a wonder ; a marvel ; a miracle ; a portent ; a 
monster. ** of learning.” Spectator. 

The neighborhood confirm the prodigy. Bryden. 

Syn. — Wee Miracue. 


t PRO-DI'^TJON (pro-t^sll^ln), 7l. [L. j)7^odiHo.'\ 

Treason ; treachery. Bp. Hall. 

f PR6 d f -7' OR, 71. [L.] A traitor. Shak. 
tPROD-I-TO'Rl-oCs, Proditory. Wotton. 


PRoD^l-'^ro-RY, a. {Law.) Treasonable; treach- 
erous. ** That proditory aid.” MiUon. 


t PR 6 ' DROME, 71. [Gr. irp<J5oo/ioj ; L. prodromm ; 
Fr. prod) o?nt!.] A forerunner. Coks. 


fPROD'RO-MOCrs, a. Forerunning. Allen. 

PRQ-I)0CE’, v.a. [L. prodnro; pro, forth, and 
duco, to load ; It. prodacere, produrre ; Sp, pro- 
dueir ; Fr, prodaire.\ [t. i>uouuoBn ; pp. pro- 
DrCIMG, I*K01)i < M» J 

1 . To ijnim foru.iid, to offer to view; to show. 


Not able to produre more accusation. Shale. 


2. To bring forth ; to bear ; to yield ; to af- 
ford ; to furnish ; to supply. 

This soil produces all sorts of palm-trees, Sandys, 
0 . To cause ; to effect ; to beget ; to give 
rise to ; to occasion ; to create ; to make. 


Disappointment seldom cures ns of expectation, or has 
any othp“r effoct than that of producing a moral sentence or 
pccvisli ( xclumutiuu. Johnson. 

4. To draw or lengthen out; to protract; to 
prolong ; to extend ; to lengthen. 


In which great work our stay will he 
Beyond our will produced. 


B.JemMon. 


Syn. — See AFFORD, Bear, Introduce, Make. 


PRoD'UOE CprSd'dGs) [prSd'dfis, 

|« 8 , S.; prSd'Os, J. IL F. (\; prS'dQs, n. 
That which js prodhroed ; that which any thing 
yields or brings ; product ; production ; yield. 


This tax has already been so often tried, that we know the 
exact produce of it. Addi»on. 

Its [barley’s] common produce is thirty busliels. Jlortiuier. 

Jtc-Sr' Produce is a general name for the staple com- 
modities imported, forming largo articles of consump- 
tion. SimnioiuLa. 

Syn. — See Production. 

t PRO-DUCE'M^INT, w. \lt. producimerdo.'] Act 
of producing ; production. Slilton. 

PRQ-DU^'jpNT, n. {Eccl. Law.) One who pro- 
duces a witness to be examined. AyUffe. 

PRO-DUQ'^R, n. One who produces. Locke. 

PRO-DU-C[-BiL'[-TY, n. [Sp. produdhiMad.'] 
State or quality of being producible ; produci- 
bleness. Ban-ow. 


PRO-DU'CI-BLE, a, [It, prodttcibile ; Sp. produ- 
cible.) That may be produced, or hi ought into 
notice, view, or being. South. 

PRO-DU'CI-BLE-NiSsS, n. The state or the qual- 
ity of being producible ; producibility. Boyh. 

PRO-DU'CING, n. 1. Act of one who produces. 

2. {Geom.) The extension of a line. Davies. 

PROD'UCT [prSd'ukt, S. IF. P. J. E. F. Ja. Sin. 
IVr. IVb . ; prS'drikt, K. Ash.), n. [L. produce, 
prodv^fav^ 1-0 Y^^cd->'rp: It. prodotto; Sp. pro- 
ducto\ 1 '-. '‘nrhri~ 

1 . r.^r p*r,,lu‘'d by nature, as fruits, 
grain, metals ; "produce. 

Our British producU --c r.' «rch kl-d® quantities ns 
can turn the balance of t "-s . Addison. 

2. Something produced by art; work; com- 
position; production. 

This dull product of a scoffer’s pen. Wordewortti. 

3. Effect ; consequence ; result ; issue. 

q’V.OCrt ‘rtn.rifl.ft.t 

Of* . I M ■ ' . itition. 

4. (Math.) The result obtained by taking one 
quantity as many times as there are units in 
another ; the quantity produced by multiplying 
two or more quantities together. 

Syn.— See Production. 

t PEQ-dCct', V. a. To produce. HoUmhed. 

PRO-D&C'Tj^, n. [L.l (PttL) A genus of ex- 
tinct, fossil, bivalve snelis, closely allied to the 
living Terebratula. Bra7ide, 

PRO-DOC'TI-BLB, a. \lt. produttibile I Fx.pro- 
factibk.) Producible. [».] Maimder. 

PRO-Dtlc'TILB, a. [L. productilis ; produco, to 
produce.] That may be produced, or drawn out 
in length ; tensile ; ductile. Johnson. 

PRO-dCc'TION, «. [L. productio ; It. produzioiie ; 
S'p. produemon ; Fr. production^ 

1 . The act of producing or bringing forth. 
“ The production of a beautiful effect.” Dryden, 

2. Any thing produced by nature or by art ; 
fruit; crop; produce; product; composition; 
work; performance. 

It ia a great mortification to the vanity of man that his 
utmost art .nul nulubtry eru never equal the meanest of na- 
ture’s jn odurttons cither toi beauty or value. Hume. 

We have had our names prefixed at length to whole vol- 
umes of mean productions. Swift. 

3. Prolongation. “The mesentery is a pro- 
duction of the peritoneum.” Dunglhon. 

Production of suit, f2:rf«».)the production by a plain- 
tiff of his suit, that is, a number of persons prepared 
to confirm what ho had stated in his count. Bumll. 

Syn. — Production signifies the act of producing 
and that which is produced, either by nature or art. 
Product and produce denote the thing produced, and 
are applicable chiefly, but not exclusively, to the pro- 
ductions of nature. Productions of nature or art ; 
produce of the fields ; products of the country, A pro- 
duction or work of genius or of groat labor ; a distin- 
guished or elaborate literary production or perfonnance. 


PR 9 -Dt)‘C^TlVE, a. \It. produttivo ; Sp.produc- 
tivo; Fr. produrtif.) ^ That produces, or has 
power to produce fertile ; generative ; efficient. 


All their known virtue appears 
Produetive oa in herb and plant. Hilton. 

There is one sort of labor which adds to the vnlnc of the 
subject upon which it is bestovod; there i« nnothor which 
baa no such efRct. 'The fbrrner, as it produces a vnl iic, may 
be called the latter unpriKluctivo, labor. A Situih. 


Syn,*— See Fertile. 


PRQ-Dtyc'TlVE-LY> In a productive manner. 

PRO-DCo'TlVE-NfiSS, n. The state or the qnal- 
ity of being productive ; productivity. Todd, 


PE 6 D-yC-Tlv^I-TY> «• Tho power of producing; 
productiveness. * Coleridge. 


PRO-DtJc'TRgSS, n. A female who produces- 

PRO-jg-GQ'MI-.N’AL, a. [Gr. itpotjyiopai, irpojjyob^ 
jufioj, to Itfiid the nay.] (Mea.) Noting causes 
^^h^ch aie prcdisponeut or remote. Clarke, 

PRO'JpM, n. [Gr. Truoatpiov; wpd, before, and otpo^. 
a strain ; L. proa mi um ; It, Sp. proomio ; Fr. 
pro^mc.^ Preliiuinary remarks ; preface; in- 
troduction ; prelude ; cxoidium ; prolegomena. 
“ The proem to the digests,” Ayhjfe. 

So gloacd the tempter, and his proem tuned. Milton. 

Syn. — See Preface. 

fPRO'^M, V, a. To preface ; to prelude. South. 

PRp-E^^^r-AL, a. Pertaining to a proem; intro- 
ductory ; prefatory, [n.] Ilammoml. 

PR 6 -^MP-T 6 'S 1 S [pr6-em-t5'&is, Sm. Branae, 

I Crahb ; pro-em'to-sis, it. Wb. Ash), n. [Gr. 
7 roo#/u~iffTiu, *to rush in before ; wpd, before, and 
i'liTTfarto, to rush in.] (Chro7iology.) The lunar 
equation, or addition of a day necessary to pre- 
vent the new moon from happening too soon 
according to the civil calculation. To effect this, 
one day is added every 330 years, and another 
every 12400 } ears. Bra7\de. 

t PRO-FACE', zw/feyy. [Old Fr. ji?rot£/aoe.] Much 
good to you ; — an old exclamation of welcome. 
“ Good Master Pope, sit : proface ] ” Shak. 

t PROP' A-NATE, V. a. [L. profano, profanntus^ 
To dcseciate ; to profane- Bp. Tunstalt. 

PROF-A-NA'TION, M. \Ij.profanatio\ It. prof a- 
7xazione', Sp. profanacion\ Fr. profa7%ation.) 
The act of profaning; violation of things sacred ; 
irreverence to holy persons or things- 

All profanation and invasion of things sacred is an offence 
against the eternal law of nature. South. 

PRO-FANE', a. \L. prof anus \ py'O, before, with- 
out, 2 L.nd. fanum, a temple; It. ^ ^•p.profatio', 
Fr. pirofano.) 

1 . Irreverent to sacred persons or things; im- 
pious ; blasphemous ; irreligious ; wicked ; — 
particularly applied to one who rises the name 
of God impiously. 

Somewhat allied to this [blniphcmv]. though in an inferior 
degree, is the offence of amlcuinnum sweaiiiig and 

cursing. JlilacKi»tovc. 

2. Polluted; unhallowed; impure. 

Nothing is itrofaw* that serveth to holy things. Raleigh. 

3. Secular ; not sacred ; — in a good sense. 

The universality of the deluge is attested by pro/one his- 
tory. Burnet. 

Syn.— See Irreligious, \Yicked. 

PRO-FANE', V. a. [L. j/rofaxio ; It. 2 ^^of<i^orc ; 
^p.ptofanari ¥x. profatier.) [i. Dao'rANED ; 
pp. PROFANING, PROFANED,] 

1 . To violate ; to pollute ; to desecrate. 

He [Clodius] had proftmed the holy ceremonies of the 
sacriiices. Horth. 

2 . To put to a wrong use ; to abuse. 

1 feel me much to blame 

So idly to o/ttne the pi ccious time. Shed:. 

PRQ-FANE'LY, ad. In a profane manner ; with 

irreverence to what is sacred. B. Jo7uon, 

PBO-FANE'N|lSS, Ji. The equality of being pro- 
fane ; irreverence of what is sacred ; profanity. 

PRO-FAN'jpR, n. One who profanes ; a violator. 

PKO-fAN'I-TY, n. [L. profa7iitas ; It. prof a7iita ; 
S*p. profanidad.) The quality of being profane ; 
irreverence for what is sacred, — particularly 
the use of God's name impiously ; blasphemy ; 
profaneness. Brit. Crit. Oh. Oh. 

ITc rH-lMl] deplores the pro/anify and profligacy of many 
of the students. Hr. O. Oregovv. 

Mr. Pniart says that this word is “little au- 
thorized.” Tt is m common use in America and in 
Scotland, and it is also used by respectable English 
authors. 

fPRQ-FfiC'TrQN, w. ]JL. profectio.) Advance; 
progression, BrowJie. 

PR0-PI51C-TI"TI0US Cpra-fek-tlsh'us], a. [L. pro- 
fectHius\ prof eisaor^ prof eeixts, to set out; It. 
'profettizAO^ 'Proocediue from ; — noting prop- 
erty derived from ancestors, [r.] Gibbon. 

PHO'FRRT, 71 . [Ij., he brings forward.) (Law.) 
In old practice, the production in court, by a 
party, of an instrument alleged by him in plead- 
ing or the entry made on the record that the 
party so produced the instrument : — in modem 
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practice, an allegation formally made in a plead- 1 
ing where a party alleges a deed, that he shows | 
it in eouit, it being in fact retained in his own ] 
custody. BurriU, 

PRO-FfiSS', V, a. [L. projite0i% professus ; pro, 
before, and fateor, to confess ; It. pt'ofessare ; 
Sp. profesar ; Fr. professer.l [i. phofessed ; 
pp. PROFESSING, PROFESSED.] 

1. To declare openly, publicly, or in strong 
terms ; to make public or explicit declaration 
or profession of ; to avow ; to acknowledge. 

The wretched man gan then avise too late ! 

That love Is not where most it is pi ojcbiea. Sj)c»ser. 

2. To exhibit the appearance of ; to indicate. 

Yet did her face and iorraer parts pi qfpss 

A fair young maiden, tUll of comely glee. (Spender, 

3. To declare publicly one’s skill in, in order 
to invite employment ; to lay claim to. 

Profess not the knowledge that thou hast not. Ecclusm iii. 25, 

PRO-PESS', V. 11 . 1. To make profession. 

* 2. To enter into a state of life, secular or re- 
ligious, by a public declaration. “ Purbeck as 
professed a huntress and a nun.” Drayton. 

3. tTo declare friendship. Shak. 

PRQ-FfiSSED' (pr9-fe3t0, p. a. Declared public- 
ly ; avowed. 

PRO-PESS'jpD-LY, ad. With open declaration or 
profession ; — avowedly ; undeniably. 

PRO-PES’SIQN (pro-fSsh'yn), n. [h.professio'. It. 
prqfessione ; Sp. 'profesion j Fr. profession.'] 

1. The act of professing, or openly or expli- 
citly declaring. , Swift, 

2. That vmich is professed ; declaration ; 
avowal. “The professions of princes, when a 
crown is the bait, are a slender security. 

3. A calling ; a vocation ; an occupation ; a 
business; office; employment, —especially an 
employment requiring a learned education, as 
those of divinity, law, and physic. 

I hold every man & debtor to his pro/%«»ton,frora the which 
aa men of course do seek to receive countenance and proht, 
«o ought they of duty to endeavor thembelvos, by way of 
amondfl, to be a help and ornament thereunto. Paeon. 

Of the profem'om it may be said, that aoldlere arc becom- 
ing too popular, parsons too lazy, physicians too mercenary, 
and lawyers too powerful. (JoUon. 

4. The members of a calling or vocation, col- 
lectively considered. 

It occurred to the author that a law dictionary, written 
entirely anew, and calculated to remedy those dcfocta, would 
be usexUl to the prat/tmi m. Mouvier, 

6. (Eccl. Law.) The act of entering into a 
religious order. * Bouvier. 

Syn. — See Business, Occupation. | 

PRp-FfiS'SIQN-AL (pro-fSah’ vtn-gil), a. Pertaining 
to* or employed in, a* profession or calling. 

PRO-PfiS'SIQN-AL-IST, n. One who practises, 
or belongs to, some profession, [r.] Month. Rev. 

PR9-FjSS'SIQN-AI.-Ly (pro-fSah'im-^il-le), ad. By, 
or in way of, profession or calling. Clarke. : 

PRQ-PJBsS'QR, n. [L. professor ; It. professoro ; 
S*p. profesor ; Fr, professeur.] 

1. One who makes profession or open declara- 
tion of any thing. Bacon. 

2. One who makes public declaration of his 
belief in Christ, and in the Christian religion. 

The whole church of professors at Philippi. Hammond. 

3. One who publicly teaches any science or 
art, — particularly in a university, college, &c. 

4. One who practises any art or profession. 

Another flergeant-patnter, in this roign, was John Brown, 
who, if ho til row no pn*nt liistru on liis protcbsiou, wa« at least 
a boiuTactor to Its pt ofemn s. IValpok. 

5. One visibly or professedly religious. X^ocke. 

PR0-FfllS-S6'Rl-Ati, a. [L. professorius ; It. pro-' 
fsssoriaki fxl professoral.]' Pertaining to a 
professor. Bentley. 

PR5-P^S-S6'Rl-i^L-l^M, n. The character or the 
quality of a professor, [r.] Be* Rev. 

Fr6F-BS-SO^RI-^TB, il^T. profeaeoraH.] State 
of a professor ; professorship. JV. Bnt. Rev. 

^ The state or the office of 
a professor or public teacher, as in a college. 
« ProfessoreMp of moral philosophy.” Stewart, 

f PRQ-PfiS'SO-RY, a. ri*. p^feesorim^ Profes- 
sorial. ** Frq/»wory learning.** Bmm. 

FR5f'FJ5JR, V. a, [L. proferOi to bring forth ; pro, 


forward, and j^ro, to bring ; It. proff&rire ; Sp. 
pYoferir ; Fr. profer&t'^ ft. proffered ; pp. 

PROFFERING, PROFFERED. J 

1. To ofier for acceptance ; to tender. “ Gen- 
erous cares sjod. proffered friendship,*’ Addison. 

2. To attempt voluntarily ; to volunteer. 

To pi offer ot accept 

Alone t’lc di c.idral \ ui <>>' 0 . MiUon. 

PROF'FJglR, n. 1. Something proposed for accept- 
ance ; an offer ; a tender. Sidney. 

Proffers not took reap thanks for their reword. Shak. 

2. An effort ; an attempt ; an essay. 

It 18 done with time, and by httle and little, aud with many 
essay s an d 2>i o£ei s. JHacon. 

PROF'FJpR-jpil, n. One who proffers. Shak. 

PRO-Fl"CieNCE (pro-fish'ens). n. Proficiency. 
“ [He] has made good ‘prq/tcteBCC.*’ Walpole. 

PRO-PI’'CIjpN-CY (pro-fish 'en-se), n. Advance- 
ment or improvement in any study, art, or busi- 
ness ; proficicnce ; progress. Addison. 

Syn. — See Advancement, Improvement, 
Progress. 

PRO-fI"OI§NT (pro-fish'ent), a. [L. projido, to 
advance ; pro, forward, and facio, to make.] 
Having made advancement, or having become 
an adept, in any study, art, or business ; well 
qualified; competent; skilful. Clarke. 

PRO-Fl^CUeiNT (pro-fish'ent), n. One who has 
made advancement in any study, art, or busi- 
ness ; an adept. Boyle. 

PR0-PI"CI^:NT-LY (pro-flsh'^nt-lf), ad. With 
Xoroficiency. * Clarke. 

fPRQ-FlC'IT-OD'S, a. [L. prqficuus.] Advanta- 
geous ; useful. Harvey . 

llPRO'FtLE, PRO-f!lB', or PRO’PfLE [pro-iSF, 

S. P. J. F. K . ; prd'ISI, E. Ja. Sm . ; prs'fil or 
pvo-feP, W. Wr . ; prs'ltl, C,], n. [It. profilo, 
fiom L.p&i', by, and filum,, a thread ; Sp. perfil ; 
Fr. profl.] 

1. The contour of the face, viewed from one 

of its sides ; the side-face. Addison. 

2. {Arch.) The outline or contour of a build- 
ing, or of a member. Britton. 

3. {Surveying.) A section of a portion of the 

earth’s surface, or its representation on paper, 
made to show the natural line of contour, or 
the lines of grade, along a proposed railroad, 
canal, aqueduct, &c- . Varies. 

II PRQ-p!le', V. a. To draw in profile ; to draw 
an outline of- Holland. 

J PR0-p!l* 1ST [pro-fBl'jst, K. Sm.; prSf'e-lIst, 
Maunder; prS’fil-ist, Wr.], n. One who takes 
or draws a profile. [Modem.] Wright. 

PRQf'IT, n. [Jj.profectus ; profeio, to advance, 
to be useful ; It. profitto ; Fr. profit.] 

1. The amount of 'money obtained by the sale 
of commodities above the cost of purchase or 
production ; pecuniary gain ; emolument. 

2. Gain ; advantage ; accession of good ; ben- 
efit ; service ; avail ; utility ; %vclfarc ; weal. 

This I apeak for your own profit. 1 Cor, vii. fl5. 

3. Improvement; proficiency, [u.] Jolmson. 

Syn. — See Advantage, Avaiu, Benefit, 

Emolument, IItieitv. 

PROF'IT, V. a. \i. PROFITED ; pp. ntOPITINO, 
puoiTTJiD.] ^To be of profit to ; to benefit ; to 
advance ; to improve. 

T.fl U thff Ut ha\i‘ lifaKl, 

Ilv ti'riibli' fxiinipU*, tin* iruiinl 
i )f iU<Kibr(lii>u(*i>. JUifton. 

PROF’IT, p. ». [h. prqficio; Ju projittare; Fr. 
prqffer.] 

1. To gain advantage pecimiurily. Arhnf/mot. 

2. To make iraprovemen . ; to improve. 

She has profit&i •<> well alrwwly by your rmmsel. Hryehn. 

3. To be of use or advantage ; to be profitable. 

What iirojited thy thou; htf, and toils, sad cam. Prior, 

PROP'lT-i^-BLE, a. {It. profittahile ; Fr.pnift-' 
ahle.j 

1. Affording or yielding profit ; bringlng^gain ; 
gainful; lucrative; remunerativo. Baem. 

2. Useful; advantageous. Arhttihnot. 

. Brnnem, of the dire. Pope, 

PRf^F*'fT-A-BLB-Nfc3S, n. 3L Th© quality of being 
profitable; gainfblnees, Mmon. 

2. Usefulness; advantageomntss. More. 


PROP'lT-^L-BLY, ad. With gain; gainfully 
usefully*; advantageously. Warner. 

PROF'lT-iNG, 72. Gain ; advantage ; profit. “That 
thy projiting may appear to all.” 1 Tim. iv. 15. 

PROF'JT-LESS, a. Void of profit. Shak. 

PROF'LJ-GA-CY, n. The state of a profligate ; 
the state of being lost toviitue and decency; 
shameless vice ; depravity ; profligatencss. 

PROP'Ll-GATE, a. [L. profigatus ; profligo, to 
strike down ; pro, forward, and Jiigo, to strike.] 

1. t Cast down ; defeated. “ The foe is prof 

ligate and won.” Hudihras. 

2. Lost to virtue ; abandoned ; shameless in 
vice; depraved; dissolute; corrupt. Drydeyi. 

Melancholy objects and subjects will, at times, impress the 
xcioBt pi oftigaie spirits. JS, lUchardiiOn. 

Syn. — » See Abandoned. 

PROF'Ll-GATE, n. A profligate or abandoned 
person ; a reprobate. Addison. 

+ PR6f’LJ-GATE, V. a. [h, profligo, profigatus.] 
To overcome ; to drive away. Tlarvey. 

PR6P’LI-GATE-LY, ad. In a profligate manner ; 
shamelessly; dissolutely. Swift. 

PR6f'L1-GATE-N£ss, 71. The quality or the state 
of being profligate ; profligacy. Butler. 

f PROF-LJ-GA'TIpN, 71. [L.profigatio,] Over- 
throw; defeat; rout. Baco7i. 

PROF’LU-JBNCE, 7t. \JL.profuentia.] Progress; 
course, [r.] Irotton. 

PR6f'LU-ent, a. [L. pj'o/luo, prc/lucjis, to flow 
forth ; pro, forward, and to flow.] Flowing 
forward, as a stream, [R.] Milton. 

PR 0-FX & ' VL &M, 71 . ; pi. Pi? p-px u t [L., a 

ffux ; p7'of lw, to flow forth.] {Med.) A morbid 
discharge or flux . — an increased excretion at- 
tended by fever. Du7igUson. 

PRO FOR'MjS. [L.] For form’s sake. 

f PRO-Fot^ND', V. a. To sink deeply. Browne. 

PRQ-FOtJND', a. [L. jTrof undue ; It, A- 8p. pro^’ 
fu7ido ; Fr. profo7id.] 

1. Having the bottom at a ^rcat depth from 
the surface ; being or descending far below the 
surface; hiuing great depth ; deep. Milton. 

2. Lowly ; humble ; submissive. “ Ih'O found 

reverence.” I'luppa, 

3. Intellectually deep ; penetrating deeply 

into any subject; not superficial; sagacious. 
“ Profmmd political wisdom.” Xlcddocs. 

4. Ucep in contrivance. “The rcvoltcrs are 

profomnl to make hlaughter.” Uos. v. 2, 

6, Having hidden or secret qualities. 

TTnon tin* corner of the moon 

There hangs a vaiioruns diop profomd. Hhtik. 

PRO-PoOnI)', n. 1. The deep; the sea; the 
main- “ The fathomless Sandgs. 

2. An abyss. “ I travel this* profound^* MU ton. 

fPRO-PoiTND', r. 7t. To penetrate. ClanvfiU, 

PRO-FoON'n'LV, ad. In a profound manner; 
deeply; with acep concern or insight. Shak. 

PRO-Fc5t>-NT)’NF*HH, 71. Depth of place or of 
kiunvleilge ; profundity. Hooker 

t PHO-Fl'n/^E^i [L. forth, ntuX ftUgo, 
to shine.] Hhining forth ; effulgent, f 

PRQ-fOn'OI-TV, n. [Ju pnfimditm; It.prtfon- 
diih ; Sp. profuiuHaad.] The state or th<* qual- 
ity of being profound; depth of place or of 
knowledge ; profoundness ; deepness* More, 

PRO a. [Tj. pro/usus ; proftmdo, to pour 

forth ; It. tV Sp. prof mo ; Old Ff. profm,] 

1. Lavish i too liberal ; extravagant ; improv- 
ident ; prodigal. “ Ilis friends wTr© too pro„ 
fme, and his enemies too sparing.” Addison 

2. Over-abounding; exuberant. 

A irws, «htdy I»nk* jtngUse of flcweiv# Miiton. 

Syn,— He© Extravagant. 

t PRO-FlIr^P/, V* a. To pour forth In abundance; 
to lavish. Amutrong. 

PR9-Fi)BE'I*V, €»fl. In a profuse manner; lav- 
ishly ; prodigally ; exuberantly. Harie. 

PRO-FOBK'N$rtS, n. The state of.beiwg profuse; 
profusion. ilryden. 
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PRQ-FU’^IQN (pro-m'zlnin), w. \l^.profusio\ It. 
2 i) qfusione 1 , Sp. ^ ^T.profitsion ] 

1. The state of being profuse ; lavishness ; 
extravagance; prodigality; profuseness. Rowe. 

2. Great abundance ; exuberant plenty. “■ A 
great profusion of commodities.** Addison. 

+ PRQ-FU'SIVE, a. Profuse; prodigal- Evelyn. 

PROG, V. n. [From L. procuro^ to procure. Skin- 
•ner. — From h.. S. pnccian, to prick. Richard- 
son. — From Dut. prachgcii, to beg. Todd.l 

1. To go a begging ; to wander about as a 
beggar. ** P/‘ 0 ^( 7 z?i (7 for provisions.” U Estrange. 

2. To steal , to filch ; to prig. Johnson. [A 
low word. Johnson.} 

PROG, n. Victuals ; provisions. [Low.] Swift. 

tPRQ-^&N'5;R-ATE, V. a. [L. progenero, pro- 
geiicratus.] To beget ; to gcneiate. Cotgrate. 

tPRQ-^fiN'5R-A'TION, 91 . [L. progeneraiio.} 

The act of begetting ; propagation. Johnson. 

PRO-gfiN'1-TOR, n. [L., from progigno, to bring 
forth; pro, forth, and gigno {ytvvtiw), to boar; 
It. progenitors ; Sp. progenitor?^ ^ One from 
whom another descends in a direct line ; an an- 
cestor ; a forefather. Addison. 

Syn. — See Forefather, 

PRO-Qf-fiN'l-TURE, A begetting, [n.] Wright. 

PRO^'p-NY, n. {L. progenies I It- ^ Sp. progenie; 
Fr. progetiie.} 

1. Otfspring; descendants; children; issue; 

race. ** The progeny of kings.** Shak. 

2. t Procreation ; birth. ^ Shak. 

Syn. — See Offspring. 

PROG-NA'THOUS, a. [Gr- Trpo, before, and yvd$og, 
the lower jaw.] Having the lower jaw projecting 
forwards. “ A prognathous skull.** Pritchard. 

PROG'J^E, n. [L., from Gr- JJpdKvrj, daughter of 
Pandion, changed into a swallow.] A swal- 
low. Dryden. 

PRQG-NO'SJS, n. [Or. vp6yv(amsi irpoyiyv^x^Kta, to 
know beforehand. j {Med.) A judgment of the 
course and termination of a disease by the 
symptoms. Dmglison. 

PRQG-NOS^TfO, a. [Or. irpoyvoxrrcK^s ; It. § Sp- 
pronostioo ; Fr. prognosti^ue, pronostique.} 
Foreshowing or foretokening, as a disease. 

“ Prognostic symptoms.’* Johtison. 

PIJilG-NOS'TlC, n. 1. That which foreshows; a 
sign ; a token ; an omen ; a presage. South. 

Careful observers , 

By sure prognostics may foretell a shower. Swift. 

2, A prediction ; a foretelling. Swift. 

3. (Med.) A prognosis, [tt.] Arhuthnot. 

Syn.—- See Omen. 

t PROG“N5 s'T|C, V. a. To prognosticate. Browne. 

PRQG-N6 S'Tl-CA-BLE, a. That may be fore- 
known or foretold. Browne. 

PROG-NOS'TI-CATEjV. a. [It. progmsticare ; Sp. 
pronosticar.] [^. prognosticated ; pp. prog- 
nosticating, PROGNOSTICATED.] To foretell ; 
to foreshow ; to predict j prophesy. Glarendon, 

I neither wni nor can 

To the young gaping lieir his lather’s fate. Drytien. 

Syn. — See Poreteel, Prophesy. 

PRQG-Noy -TJ-CA'TION, n. [It. prognosticazione ; 
Sp. pronosticacion { Fr. prognostication.} 

1, The act of prognosticating or foreshowing ; j 
a prediction ; a foretelling. “ A prophecy or 
prog7iostication of things to come.” Bumet. 

2. A foretoken ; a previous sign. S?iak. 

PR0G-N6s^TI-CA-T0R, n. One who prognosti- 
cates; a forekuower; a foreteller. Isa. xlvii. 1$. 

PRO'ORAm, n. A programme. Bailey. “ In an 
official program?^ Ed. Rev. 

jjGj*- This is the English form of tlie word, long 
since introduced ; but tlie French programme is more 
commonly used. — See Programme. 

PR O- GRJm 'MA, n. [L.] 1. ( Grecian Ant.) A law, 
wiiich, having passed the Athenian senate, was 
fixed on a tablet for public inspection, before 
being proposed to the general assembly of the 
peome. Craho. 

2. {Roman Ant.) An edict published for the 
purpose of making known whatever concerned 
the welfare of the state. Orabh, 


3. A programme, [r.] Life of A. Wood. 

4. t A preface. Warton. 

PRO 'GRAM ME, n. [Gr. voSyoapiin; ffpoyadt/tw, to 
v-Tite beforehand ; L. ^ It. programma ; Sp. 
programa ; Fr. programme.} An old university 
term signifying an outline of the speeches or 
orations to be delivered on a particular occa- 
sion : — a term now applied to an outline or 
sketch of any entertainment, pr’*fo’'’'i.ar.rc. or 
public ceremony ; an order of c\< icNo'-./i. 

PROG'R^SS [prSg'gres, S. TK. P. J. E. F. Sm. R. 
C. O, Wr, Wb.; pro'grea, Ja. K. Entick}, n. 
[L. progressus ; progredior, to advance ; It., pro- 
gresso ; Sp. progreso ; Fr. progres.} 

1. The act of proceeding or going forward ; 
motion or movement onwards; advancement; 
advance; progression; proficiency. Shak. 

f)..* ff T't». nil- Vror 1 Eg> pt. had been a strange prog- 
• V .ii • . ( ■ 1 . Raleigh, 

F-o-v, n-yn*- •“*» ** ('*“ -ktrogrei^r made to Greece, 

\\ ■ ..I.,* • the golden fleece. Denham. 

2. Formerly, in England, the trivcl!”'c 

sovereign to visit different paits m«> ihri”’.- 
ions ; a journey of state. “ Progresses of Eliz- 
abeth.” Nichols. 

Perhaps the most celebrated progress in English history is 
that of James I. from ScotlaiMl to L.oadon. Brands. 

3. Intellectual or moral advancement ; im- 
provement in knowledge or in virtue. 

Solon the wise his progress never ceased, 

But still his learning with Ins days increased. Denham. 

Two rrinc‘p’e« govern the moral and intellectual world. 
t)ne !'• iif»in.tual progress; the other, the necessary limits to 
til ir jn ogi t Genii'!/. 

That men, as a race, are capable of promc'^^ and improve- 
ment, 111 a fact attested by expeneuce and lustui> . Fleming. 

Syn. — Progress, progression, advance, and ad- 
vaneeineat, all denote a forwaid movement. Progrebs 
or advancement in learning ; progression or advance- 
ment from one stage to another ; advance in wealth or 
in honor , passage by land or by water. — Progress m 
knowledge ; course of study ; improcement of the 
mind; projiciency in music. — See Advancement, 
Improvement, Process. 

fPRoG'RjpSS, V. n. To move forward; to go on. 
“ That dot)x progress on thy cheeks.** Shak, 

f PROg'R^SS, V. a. To go forward in. 

In supercrainence of beatific vision, progressing the date- 
less and irrevolttble circle of eternity. Milton. 

PRQ-GR£ss', V. n. [li. progredior, progressm; 
pro, forward, and gradior. to step ; It. progre- 
dire ; Sp. progresar.} \i. piiogubssed ; pp. 
PROGRESSING, PROGRESSED.] To mOV€, COme, 
or go forward ; to proceed ; to advance. 

In India, raiboads and other Improvements are progress- 
ing. Ch. Ob., 18oG. 

“ This verb is accented on the first syllable by 
Shakspeare [B- Jonson] and Gilford; but it is now 
always accented on the second.” Craig. — Dr, John - 
sou inserted the word in his Dictionary, noted as 
“ not in use.” The word is also found m Milton, 
used in an active sense ; as, “ To progress a circle ” ; 
— in tins sense, however, it is entirely obsolete. But 
the neuter verb progress', with the accent on the sec- 
ond syllable, is of modern origin or revival ; and it 

1 has generally been regarded as an Americanism. It 
often occurs both in conversation and in published 

' writings, though a great part of our best writers for- 
bear the use of it. But it has of late been much used 
in England, and by writers of high respectability. 
Among the iiuineroua English authoritich that maybe 
brought forward for the use of it, are the following : 
R. Houthey fia 1799), Sir Roliert Peel, O’Connell, 
Coleridge, Morell, Dick, Hood, Bulwer, Dickens, the 
British Critic, the Edinburgh Review, the auartoriy 
Review, the Monthly Review, the Eclectic Review, 
the Dublin Review, the Gentleman’s Magazine, the 
Christian Observer, and the Penny Oyclopa’dia ; and 
it IS also inserted in the late English Dictionaries of 
Maunder, Knowles, Smart, Reid, Ogilvie, Boag, 
Clarke, and Wright. 

PRO-GRiSs^SIQN (pro-gr«sh'vn), n. fh. progres- 
slo ; It. progressiom ; Sp. progresion ; Fr. pro- 
gression.} 

1. The act of advancing ; motion or move- 
ment forward; progress; advancement. Locke. 

2. Course; passage. S/iak. 

8. (Mms.) Tne succession of chords or move- 
ment of the parts in harmony. Dwight. 

4. {Math^ A series in which the terms 

increase or decrease according to a uniform 
law, Davies 3r Peek. 

6. {Law.) That state of a business which is 
neither the commencement nor the end. Botwier. 

jJrithmetUsal progression, a series in which each 
term is derived from the preceding one by the addi- 
tion of a constant quantity, called the common d{fer- 


ence. The progression is said to he increasing or de- 
creasing according as the common difibreiu e is po.<,i- 
tihc at negative. — Qeometricai progrcbbum, a senes in 
which each term is derived from the preceding one by 
multiplying it by a constant quantity, called the tatio 
of the progression. If the ratio is greater than unity, 
the progression is increasing ; if the ratio is less than 
unity, the progression is decreasing — Harmomcal pro - 
gression, a senes of numbers m harmomcal piopor- 
lum, or such that, of any three consecutive terms, iJie 
first IS to the third as the difference between the first 
and second is to the difference between the second 
and third. Tlie reciprocals of an arithnictical pro- 
gression form an iiarinonical proportion. Mutton. 

Syn. — See Advancement, Progress. 

PRO-GRfiS'SIpN-AL (pro-grSsli'un-al), «. Pertain- 
ing to, or in a state ofj progression. Browne. 

PRO-GRES'SIQN-IST, «. An advocate for prog- 
ress. Ec. Rev. 

PRO-GR£s'S[VE, a. [It. progressiva ; Sp-prop^re- 
sivo ; Fr. progressij.} Going or moving for- 
ward; making progress; advancing; proceed- 
ing. Progressive motion.” Broione. 

Tlicir wanderinfi course, high, now low, then hid, 

Progi essive, retrograde, or standing still. Milton, 

PR0-GRES'S{VE-LY, ad. By motion forward ; by 
advancement. * Holder. 

PRO-GRIES'SIVE-NESS, n. The state of progress- 
ing or advancing ; advancement. Joh7iso?i. 

PROGUE (prog), V. n. To steal ; to prog. Like 
a progumg knave.” [Low.] Beau. ^ FI. 

PRO-HIB'IT, V. a. [L. pT'ohibeo, prohihitus ; pro, 
forth, and habeo, to have, to hold ; It. proibire ; 
Sp. prokihir ; Fr. prohiber.} [i. prohibited ; 
pp. prohibiting, prohibited.] 

1. To hinder; to debar; to prevent. 

Gates of burning adamant 
Barred over us prohibit all egress. MtZton. 

2. To forbid ; to interdict ; to inhibit. 

Piv*ne law, simply moral, oommandeth or piohitnteth ac- 
tions good or evil in respect of their inward nature and 
quality. Watts. 

.Syn. —See Forbid. 

FRO-HlB'lT-jeiR, n. One who prohibits; aforbid- 
der ; an interdicter. Shei'xoood. 

PRO-HI-bF'TIQN (prS-he-bIshVn), w. [L.;?ro^t- 
hitio; It. proiFizione ^^.prohibicion\ Tr.p?’o- 
hibition.] 

1. The act of prohibiting ; an interdiction ; an 
interdict; a forbiddance. 

The law of God in the ten commandments consists mostly 
of prohibitions', thou shalt not do such a thing, TiUotson. 

2. {^Law.) A writ issued by a superior court 

to forbid an inferior court from proceeding in a 
cause depending before it, on the suggestion 
that the cognizance of such cause does not be- 
long to it. Burrill. 

rRO-Hf-Bl"TIQN-IST, An advocate for pro 
hibitory measures. For. Qu. Rev. 

l*RO-HiB'l-TlVE, a. [It, proiJbitivo ; Fr. prohihi- 
tif?\ That prohibits ; prohibitory. Barrow. 

PRO-HIB'J-TQ-RY, a. [L. prohibitorim ; Sp. pro- 
Jiibitorio.} ' Implying prohibition ; prohibiting ; 
forbidding. Prohibitory laws.** Burke. 

t PR5tN, V. a. [Fr. promgner?} To lop ; to trim ; 
to prune. The jjyotmw^ knife.** B. Jotison. 

t PRoIn, V. n. To be employed in pruning. Bacon. 

^ PRO-JfiCT', V. a. [L. projicio, prqjecitis ; pro, foD 
ward, and jado, to throw; It. progettare i Sp. 
proyectar; Fr, projeter.’} p, rrojeotbd ; pp. 
rnojECTiNG, projected.] 

1. To throw or cast forward ; to throw; to cast. 

Befbre his feet herself she did prefect. Spenser. 

The ascending villas 

Project long shadows o’er the crystal tide. Pope. 

2. To exhibit the form of, as of an image 
thrown on a mirror- 

A plan of the naked lines of longitude or latitude jiroiecfedt 
on the meridian. Watts. 

3. To plan; to scheme ; to contrive; to devise. 

What sit we then proiecHng peace and war? Mdtm. 

Syn. — See Devise. 

PEQ-jfiCT', V. n. To shoot forward; to extend 
beyond something else; to jut; to protrude. 
** The cornice projects. ** JoTimon. 

PEOJ'^ICT, n. \lt, progetto; Big. proyecto ; Fr- 
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proJetA Apian ; a scheme ; a contrivance ; a de- 
vice ; a design. “ JPi ejects of happiness.” Rogers, 


Syn.— sSee Design. 

PRO-JDC'TILE, «. [Fr.] 1. Impelling forward. 

* The planets are constantly acted upon by two different 
iorces, VIZ., gravity or attraction and the^Ji ojectile force. 


2. Cau-^sed by projection; impelled forward. 
** Projectile motion.” Arhuthnot, 

PRO-jCc'TILE, n. \lt, projef tile \ proycctil\ 

Fr. projeaile,'\ {Mech.') A body which, having 
nad a motion in. space impressed upon it by 
some external force, is abandoned by that force 
and left to pursue its course, as a stone throivn 
by the hand, or a ball discharged from a can- 

Hidton. 

Projecfiles^ the branch of mechanics lyhich 
treats of tl>e motion, range, &c., of bodies projected 
into space. 


PRO-.7EC'TIQN, «. [L, projection. It. projezione 

proyeccion^ projection.] 

1. The act of projecting or impelling forward ; 

a throwing forwards. Browyie. 

2. That which p^^jects or juts out; a part 

jutting out, as o' .i .i.oj >ti. Crabb. 

3. A plan ; a 'i ‘i: u . a map. 

That;»o;#>en*ow of the stars is best which includes in it all 

the stars in our horizon. Watts 

4. The act of planning or designing, “ A pro- 

Jection of a new scheme.” Johnson. 

5. A scheme ; a design ; a project. Daveiiant. 

6. {Old Chem.) The crisis of an operation, or 
the moment of transmutation of metals. Bacon. 

7. {Persp,) The representation of any object 

on the perspective plane. Brande. 

Jlfercator^if projection, a rcpreaeiitation of a portion 
of the sphere on a plane, in winch both the meiidians 
and the parallels of latitude are straight lines parallel 
to each otlier, and the length of the degrees of lati- 
tude is increased from the equator towards each polo 
in the same proportion in winch that of the degrees 
of longitude ia incrcfised by making the meridians 
parallel. IFutton. Ptojcction of a point vpnn a plane, 
(Descriptioe Geom.) the loot of a peiptMidiciilar to the 
plane drawn through the poiiir. — Projection of a 
atraisfht line upon a plane, tile liaco of a plane passed 
through the line and piupciuhcnlai to the plane,— 
Projection of a ciiroctl line upon a plane, the iiitorrtec- 
non of the piano with a cyliniior j^isaod through the 
curve and perpoiidictilar to the given plane. P. 
— Orthosfrapfue or ortkoffonal projection, projection 
made by projecting linos per pond icular to the plane of 
proiection. — Oblique projection, projection made by 
oblique and paiallel hime. — Dioerffent projection, pro- 
jection made by lines drawn through a point called 
tlic jwint of projection. — Sjtherical projection, a repre- 
sentation of the surface of a sphere upon a plane ac- 
cording to some geometrical law, so that the ditfer- 
eiit points in the representation can be accurately re- 
ferred to their positions on tho sphere. The plane on 
which the projection is made is called the primitive 
plane', and, if It passes through tho centre of the 
sphere, the great circle cut out by it is eallod the prim- 
itive circle. When the eye is supposed to bo in tlie 
axis of the primitive oiicle, and at an infinite distance, 
and the projecting lines are perpendicular to the prim- 
itive plane, the projection is called the orthoffrapkic 
projection. When the eye is supposed to bo at the polo 
of the primitive circle, the projection is divergent, and 
IB called the strreomphic projection. Wlum tho eye is 
supposed to be in tlie axis of tho primitive circle, and 
at adiKtanco from its polo equal to tho sine of IJJ"’, the 
projection is also divergent, and called tho jf lobular 
projection. — Onomonir projeotirm, a projection m which 
the eye is sii|>po.scd lobe at the ceiitio oi tlie sphere, 
and the principal plane is tangent to the .surface of the 
sphere at a point wJiich ia called tlis principal point. — 
Polar projection, a projection in which rlu' eye is sup- 
poaed to be at the centre of the sphere, and the princi- 
pal plane passes through one of the polar circloa. 

Powder of projection, a powder or -substance sup- 
posed by the alcnemints to bo capable of transmuting 
baser metals into gold, or of inoreaaing gold. Crabb, 


f rRO-JECT'W?;NT, n. Trojcct; scheme; de- 
sign ; contrivance- CUiretuhn. 


PRQ-JjBOT'QR, n. One who projects ; a wild or 
extravagant schemer. Addison. 

Chemists, and other projectors, propose to thcmselvee 
things utterly impractieable, VBvtrmige. 

PRO-J^CT'yRB n. JX - prqjeclurax 

It. projettura*, Sp. ; 'Ft. rrroJeoture.\ 
(Arch.) A part jutting out ; a projection. Banleg* 


PRO.mT (pr«-'/h5L'), n. [Fr.,. a prtffect, a p&tnJ 
(Ttiterftn/inneil Lmr.) A drai^ght of a prifposea 
treaty or c*on\ out ion. Bowai0r^ 


PRO-lAPSE', tJ. n. \JL.prolahor,prolapms ] To 
fall donn or forward ; to protrude, [u.] Ash. 

PRO -LAPSE', n. Prolapsus, [it.] Btwha^ian. 

PRO-lJp'S us, n. [L. prolabor, prolapsus, to fall 
forward.] \Med.) The falling doum or protru- 
sion of a part through the orifice with which it 
is naturally connected, as of the uterus, rectum, 

Dunglison. 

PRO-lAp'TION, [L. prolapsio.] Act of falling 
down ; prolapsus. Wright. 

PRO-LATE', V. a. [L. profero, prolatits, to bring 
forth.] To pronounce ; to utter, [ii.] Hoioell. 

PRO'LATE [pro’Iat, S. E. Wh. Ash; piol'at, IT. ; 
pro-lat', Sm. Wr.], a. Extended beyond an exact 
sphere or figure ; — opposed to oblate. Cheyo^. 

Prolate spheroid, \Oeom.) a solid that may bo gen- 
erated by revolving an ellipse about its transverse axis. 
Its volume is equivalent to two thirds of that ol the 
ciicumscribmg cylinder. Davies. 

PRO-LA'TIQN, n. [L. prolafio, a bringing forth ; j 
'ix. prolaznotie prolacion ', Ft.^pro fation.] 

1. Utterance ; pronunciation. “ IXe prola- 

tion of certain word§.” . Ray. 

2. The act of deferring; delay. Ainsworth. 

3. {Ancient Mus.) A method o'* determining 
the power of semibreves and minims. Moore. 

PRO'LfiG, n. [L. pro, for, and Eng. leg.] {Ent.) 
One of the deshy, c.xarticulate, pediform, often 
retractile organa, which assist certain larvae in 
walking and other motions, but which disap- 
pear in the perfect insect. Brande. \ 

PROL-5;-GOM'J6:“NA,n.p^. [Gt. trpoXsybpeva ; irpoAf- 
yu), to s’v ^e^^o’ehrrd t b^'^ore, and Afyw, to 
say.] rii \ oi observations 

or remai's'* pi*. Ivcd i») a woik. Steevens. 

PROL-J6:-G6M'5-NA-RY,a. Introductory ; prelim- 
inary ; prefatory.* ’ Ec. Rev. 

PR6l-5)-G01VF|;-N5N', n. [Gr. TrpoZeylijtevov.] An 
introduction. — See Prolegomena. [r.J 

Preface to Stakes on the Prophets, 1759. 

PRO-LfiP'SIS, n. [L., from Gr. irpdZtj4>fs *» r:poXnp- 
0 dwtj, 7TpoXi/rj,opai, to anticipate j irp , before, and 
Xap^6vo>, to take ; Fr. prolepse.] 

1. {Chron.) The dating of an event before 
the time it happened ; prochronism. Theobald. 

2. {Rhet.) A figure by which objections arc 

anticipated. Bramhall. 

PRQ-LEP'TIC, ? vpoXrjirriKos.] 

PRO-Ll^P'Ti-CAh, > 1. Pertaining to prolepsis. 

* 2. Previous ; antecedent. Glanrill. 

3. {Med.) Anticipating the usual time ; — ap- 

plied to a periodical phenomenon, recurring at 
progressively shorter iiitciMils. Johnson. 

PRO-LfiP'TI-CAL-LY, ad. By way of anticipa- 
tion; antecedently. Bentley. 

.PRO-LfiP'TlCS, n. pi. {Med.') The art or the 
science of predicting in medicine. Dr, Laycoch. 

PR6L-E-tAirE^, n. [Fr.] That class of the 
community who depend solely upon physical 
labor for support ; the laboring class, Bra7ide. 

f PROL-jp-TA'Nf;-ot)S, G. Ih. prolctatwm.] Hav- 
ing a numerous oflspring. Cole. 

PRoL-jp-TA'RI-jAN, a, Mcim ; vile. Jiudihras. 

PROL-^:-TA 'R I- AN-T^M, w. TIiT state of the prole- 
taire or laboring class. G. S. Ihllard. 

PRUI^-^I-TA 'RJ-At, m. The laboring class ; peas- 
antry. The rule altlcLejtrohiariaV^Jllmt. JSews, 

PROL'jp-TA-RY, n. fX/. pruletarins,] {Roman 
Ant.) A ’citizen of the lowest class, who sieved 
the state with his children. 

PR5l'I-CII)E, n* [L. proles, offspring, and cado, 
to slay.] {MedicalJurisprudcnce.) The dchtruc- 
tion of human offspring; — a term including 
infanticide and foeticide. Bowier, 

PRO-LlP'^lR-otlS, a. proles, offspring, and 
fero, to bear.] (Bot.) Noting a branch or a clus- 
ter of flowers from which another rises. Gray. 

PRQ-L!F'|-Oj^-CY, ProWficness. Wright, 

PRQ-lIF^|C, > ji*, ^ nroUJteo, from 

PRQ-LlF^l-CAL, ? L.j^Us, oflsprmg, and //icio, 
to make ; Fr. proUfi^ne.’] 

1. Having power of generating or producing ; 


productive; fruitful; fertilizing; fertile; gen 
erativc. “ Each prolific shower.” Pope. 

2. {Bot.) Proliterous. [a.] Wright, 

Syn.— See Fertile. 

PRO-LlF'l-CAL-LY, ad. Productively. Johnson. 

PR0-L1F-1-CA'T1<?N, n. The act of producing 
o'fispring ; the generation of young. Brozvjie. 

PRO-LIF'IU-NESS, 71. The state of being prolific ; 
fruitfulness. Scott 


PRO-LIX' [pro-lilcs', S. W. P. J. E. F. Ja. K. S7n. 
]Vr.\ pro-nics'or pjo'hks, IF6.],a. \luprolixus\ 
ptro, feuth, and laxus, loose; It. prolisso; Sp- 
prohjo ; Fr. prolixe.] 

1. Long ; lengthened out ; diffuse ; not con- 
cise ; w’ordy : — tiresome ; tedious ; wearisome. 

Should I at lai^ro ropoat 
The b(Mfl-ioll ot lii'i MC'ums tiii'kSt 
My pooin would be toojn oh i Prior. 

2. t Of long duration. Ayliffe. 

Syn. — See DirFusE. 

t PRQ-LlX'IorS (-llk'slius), a. 1. Prolix ; long. 
“ liis p>*c;Z^ar^£>?^s bca- wandering.’' Nash, 1599. 

2. Causing delay ; tedious ; dilatory. Shah. 

PRO-LIX'J-TY, n. [L. jn'olixifas ; It. prolissita; 
Sp. proltjidad ; Fr. jjrolixite.] The quality or 
the state of being prolix ; want of brevity ; tedi- 
ous length. Water land. 

Independently of the defects of language, 2»oli,ritff ih one 
of the tleadly t>uis of our elUui nters. i/. linf/rrs, 

PRO-LiX'LY, ad. At great length ; tediously 

On these, iirohrh/ Uiankfiil, she enlarged. JJrifden, 

PRO-LIX'N^SS, 71. Prolixity. A. Smith, 

II PROL'Q-OU-TOR, or PRO-LOC'U-TOR [prSl'o- 
kii-tur, N. Sm.x pi5-lo-ku'tur, P. Ja. TI>. ;pro- 
lok'v-ryr, J. F. K. R. C. pr»l-o-ka'lor, W.\ 

72 . [L. pro, for, before, and loqttor, to speak.] 

One Mho s])eaks for or before others ; a spokes- 
man; — the speaker or chairman of a convoca- 
tion. South, 

« In complianro with so many authorities, I 
placed the accent on tho anteimnultimaro Kyllablo of 
tnterhnitor I and ncarl.v tho same authorities oblipo 
me to place tho accent on the pemiltimiito of this 
word , for so J)r. Johnson, Dr. KeiincK, Dr. Ai-h, W. 
JuhnstoTi, Ml. Perry, Jhirliaiiaii, Ihuelay, Fennmjt, 
and Rai ley accent it. Rut, surely, these tuo uords 
ought not to be dilierently necented ; and if my opin. 
urn had any w eiglit, I would accent them both on tha 
penultimate, as they may ho couHidered o.\{ietly liKo 
wolds ending in aior, and ought to he areenteu in tho 
same wanner. Mr. Hhoridan and Mr, Scott are very 
singular in placing the accent on tho first RyllnWe.” 
Walhpr, — See INTERLOCUTOR. 


II PRr)L-0-cCj'’TOR-snlP, n. The state or the 
office of a prolocutor. Johnson. 

t PRoL'Q-^irZB, V. 71. [Gr, TTpoXoylM To de- 
liver a prologue- [u,] Iscau, ^ FL 


PRfiL'Q-^^lIZ-F^R, 72. One who dclivorH a prologue ; 
— viXiio wtitivn prahyniser. [tt.] Lhyd. 

II PROl'OGUE (pi5l'5g) [prOl'Sg, *S. IF. V. J. PI P\ 
S 7 n.', prs'hSg, K. 117;.; prn'IRff or prni'rtg, 
Wr.], 71 . [f?r. Tt^bXoyoi ; rrpd and Xtyw, to speak ; 
L. jwologus ; It- Si), prohgo \ Fr. jmdotjiw. 1 

1. A preface ; au introduction, Milton. 

2. A piece, usually in verso, recited before 
the rcptcsentatioii of a play, and .serving as an 
introduction to it. 

Two truths nn' told 
A^ hajiiu )>n/ht/in f to tlu' bMt tliiig act 
t)I tlu* iiupi'riid tJu'ino. Shtik. 

3. fOnc who delivers a prologue. Old Play. 

Syn. — iSeo Preface. 

II f PRuL'rtfJDE (pr»l'»g), n a. To introduce with 
a formal preface. Shah. 


V, a, [It. prolu7tgare, from L. jn-o, 
forth, and hngm, long; S\\.prolo7igari Fr. ;;ro- 
Imger.] [*. pholonokd; jip. PUOi.oN(jmo, 
prolonged.] 

JL. To lengthen or draw out; to protract; to 
continue. **To his life.” Surrey. 

Thr unhappy queen with, talk prvbmfmf the night. lirffihn. 


2. To put off to a distant time ; to postpone* 


To-ninrrow. In mv {udtrmfnt, i» tonauddeni 
For t tnVfelt ant not m* well provided 
A* Hoc* t wiuitil hv vrt'n'tlii* day juuUmyttl. 


iVliaXr. 


FEO-f/)N'OATK, r. «. To prolong; to extend; 
to lengthen, [r.] Wright, 

PRd-IA:»N-<5A'TiON P. Ja, K 


A, E, I, 5, 


U, 9, long ; A, I, 6, tJ, i?* short; A$ h Q* Vr ¥> ofTseure; 


fAre, fXb, fAst, fAll; 


ll&IEi, cG^.R; 
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PROMPTITUDE 


Sm. Wr» IV b.; prSl-on-ga'shtiTi, IV. J. JP.], n. 

prolungazioney ^^.prolongaeion^ Fr. jpro- 
longatioit.l 

1. The act of prolonging or lengthening ; pro- 
traction. “ Thepro7<?7i^fl^io» of life.” Bacon. 

^ 2. Delay ; postponement. ** The prolonga- 
tion of days for payment of moneys.” Bacon. 

PRO-LON^-^gR, n. He •who, or that which, pro- 
longs. More. 

t PRO- l6NG'M?NT, n. The act of prolonging; 
prolongation. Shafte^urg. 

PRO-LU'§ION (pro-ia'zhttn), «. IIj. prolnsio ; pro, 
before, and ludb, to play ; It. py'olusione \ Sp. 4 
Fi. prolusiofi.1 

1 A prelude ; an introduction, Ha/ceweU. 

2. A trial ; an essay. Eustace, 

f PROM-A-NA'TION, n. [L. pro, forth, and manOf 
manatum,to ■&o\v.'] A flowing forth ; efflux. A/oro. 

li PR5M-5:-NADE', or PR6M-?-NADE' [prSm-e- 
ndd', Ja, K Sm. R.\ prSni-^-nad', IFr. tVb.}, n. 
I?r.] 

1. A walk for pleasure or for exercise. Burke, 

2. A place for walking for pleasure or for ex- 
ercise. Mountagu. 

II PROM-5-NADE', V. n, [Fr. promener, from L. 
promino^ to drive forward or along.] \i. prom- 
enaded; pp. PROMENADING, PROMENADED.] 
To walk for pleasure or for exercise ; to take a 
Tvalk. Qu. Rev. 

||PROM-^;-NAD'5R, w. One who promenades. 

t PRO-MfiR'|T, V. a. [L. ^romereo.J 

l'. To deserve ; to merit. Pearson, 

2. To confer a favor on ; to oblige. Bp. HaU. | 

PRO-MR-ROP n. pi. [Gr. jr|9d, before, and 

/li'potfj the bee-eater. — See Meropid.e.] (Or- 
nith^ A family of tenuirostral birds of the order 
PassereSf including the sub-families Promero- 
pUm and Cmrchindc ; sun-birds. Gray. 

pRd-MER-g-ppJfJEt n. pi. [See Promeropi- | 
das.] ’ {Omit/i.) A 
sub-family of tenu- 
irostral birds of 
the order Passeres 
and family Prome^ 
ropida * ; sun-birds. 

PRO-ME'THg-AN, a, \Gr.IlpoixvGe6s, Prometheus.] 

1. Pertaining to Prometheus, one of the Ti- 
tans, who stole fire from heaven, and taught 
mortals its use. 

2. Possessing the life-giving power of the fire 
which Prometheus stoic froinlieaven. Shak, 

PRO MB'TII^-AN, 71. 1, A small glass tube, or 
biilb, containing concentrated sulphuric acid, 
surrounded with an inflaniinablo mixture, which 
it ignites on being pressed, and thereby affords 
an instantaneous light. Bratide. 

2. A lucifer-match. Simmonds. 

PR5M'l-NfiNCE, n. ^li.promhmUia; It. promi- 
nenza ; Sp. promincjiria ; Fr. pro7m/je7tce.] 

1. The state of being prominent; a projec- 
tion; a protuberance. 

The rock itself is broken into numberless pinnacles, insu- 
lated pi^omhienceg^ and fantastic forms. Eustace. 

2. Couspicuousness j distinction. Wright. 

PROM'l-NfiN-Cy, n. Prominence. Browne. 

PROM^J-N^NT, a. [L. prominoo^ prominem^ to 
stand or jut out; It. ^ Sp. prominmte*^ Ft. pro- 
minmt.'l 

1. Standing out beyond other parts; jutting 

out; projecting; protuberant. “Some promi- 
nent rock.” Chapman. 

Some have their eyes stand so prominent^ as the hare, that 
they can see as won behind as before them* Rap. 

2. Conspicuous ; oininent ; distinguished ; cel- 
ebrated ; famous ; as, “ Apromuieut man,” 

Byix. — That is preminent or protuberant which 
projcH'ts out beyond the surface, or boyond a certain 
line ; that w conapieitous whirh is easily seen by many. 
Pruminent feature or figure ; a protuberant knob ; a 
eonopiruotis situation. 

PR6M'1-n6nT-LY, ad. In a prominent manner ; 
conspicu ously ; * emin ently. Todd. 

PR^M-lS-cC'J-TY,n, Promiscuousness. Ec.Rev. 

PKQ-MtS^OV-oCs, a. [L, j^omis'nms ; misceo, to 
mix ; It. % Sp. pronma ^ ; Fr, promucu.] 



1. Mixed or mingled; confused; undistin- 
guished. “Arude,/>ro?»iacwoe£« crowd.” Di'ydcn, 

A wild where weeds and flowers jpronwscnoas shoot Pope, 

2. Common ; indiscriminate. 

Promiscuous love, by marriage was restrained. Roscommon. 

PRO-jVllS'cr-of'S-l.Y. ad. In a promiscuous 
manner; c'a : indiscriminately. Philips. 

PRQ-MlS'OU-OyS-NESS, n. The state of being 
promiscuous. Ash, 

PROM'JSE, n. [L. promissumi It. promessa*, 
Sp. promesa ; Fr. promesse^ 

1 A declaration or engagement, verbal or 
•written, to do or not to do some particular 
thing ; assurance of a benefit ; word pledged. 

We, accordinpt to his jnrottme, look for new heavens and a 
new earth, wherein dwellcth righteousness. li Pet. lu. 13. 

17 ia iio t’l/*" was, mighty? 

D ■ •■•»!.» . I • «. V is, nothing, Shak. 

Thou onghtest to be nice, even to superstition, in keeping 
thy promises', and therefore thou shouldst be eciually cautious 
in m jkinar them Fullei . 

2. Performance or grant of what is promised. 

Now are they ready, looking tor a promise fiom thee. 

xxui. 21, 

3. Expectation; hope. “A gentleman of the 

greatest pi'omise.'* Shak. 

Syn. — “A promise is made in consequence of a re- 
quest preferred to us. It implies the presence of the 
party preferring the request, or of some one for him, 
and confers upon him a perfect moral right to have it 
fulfilled, and brings us under a moral obligation to 
fulfil it. In order to constitute a promise^ three things 
are necessary ; 1. The voluntary consent or intention 
of the promiser ; 2, The expression or outward signifi- 
cation of that intention ; 3. The acceptance ot the 
promise by the party to whom it is made.” Ftemivff. 
— Promises and eng-a£rem.ents aie made by words ; and 
toord IS sometimes put for both. Make a promise or 
engagement I give your word. Fulfil your promises^ 
pel form your engagements^ and keep jour word. 

PROM^ISE, V. a. [L. promittOy promtssus ; pro^ j 
forward, and mitto.^ to send ; It. pi'omettei'e ; Sp. i 
prometer ; Fr. promettre^ \i. promised ; pp. 
PROMISING, PROMISED.] 

1. To assure, or make sure, by promise ; to 

pledge by contract. “ Promise me life, and I"ll 
confess.^' Shak. 

2. To give expectation of. “ That false fruit 

that promised clearer sight.” Milton. 

3. To make declaration to, to do or not to do 

some particular thing ; to assure ; to give as- 
surance. “ Great joy he protnised** Milton. 

PRdM'lSE, V. n. 1. To make a promise ; to pledge 
one’s self ; to engage. Shak. 

I dare promise for this play that, in the roughness of the 
numbers, which was so designed, you will see some wliat more 
masterly than any of my former tragedies. Eryden. 

2. To give or afford hopes or expectation 
of good. ‘‘The business is in a promising 
way.” Todd. 

t PROM'ISE-BREACII, n. Violation of promise. 
“ Criminal ... of p 7 'omise-breach*^ Shak. 

PRf^M'lSB-BREAK'^lR, n. A violator of promises. 

“ He is an hourly promise-breaker.*^ Shak, 


t PROM’OXT, n. A promontorj\ Fvlthanu 

PROM'OX-TO-RY, n. [L. promontoi'ium ; p>o, 
for, before, and mons^ montis^ a mountain ; It. d[ 
Sp. promontoi *.0 \ Ft. proviontob^e,'] 

1. High land extending into the sea beyond 
the regular line of coast; a headland. * “A 
promontory that overhangs the sea.” Pope. 

Like one that stands upon a promonton/. 

And spies a lar-olF shore where he vould tread. Shak, 

2. (Atiat.) A projection at the inner paries 
of the cavity of the tympanum. Eunglison. 

PRO-MOTE', «. a. [L. promoveo^ pro 7 notus ; 
forward, and moveo, motuSy to move ; It. pro- 
mmere\ Sp. promoreri Ft, promouvoh\’\ \i, 

PROMOTED ; pp. PROMOTING, PROMOTED.] 

1. To move or put forwaid ; to forward ; to 
advance. “ Born to pi'omote all truth,” MiUon, 
Next to religion, let your care be to pi omote justice. Bacon. 

2. To elevate ; to exalt ; to raise ; to prefer. 

I will pi omote thee unto very great honor. A’wm. xxii. 17. 

Syn. — To promote^ admnee, and encourage are ap- 
plicable both to persons and to things ; to forward, to 
things only; to prefer, to persons only. Meritorious 
persons and works of utility are to be encouraged, pro- 
moted, and adrwnced ; a good design, forwarded ; a 
clergyman is preferred to a benefice ; a military officer 
is promoted. A philanthropist is said to endeavor to 
promote the welfare of mankind, and to forward such 
objects as are undertaken with tins view. 

t PRO-MOTE', V, n. To incite another to conten- 
tion ; to inform against any one. Eraytoii. 

PRQ-MOT'jpR, 71. 1. He who, or that which, pro- 
motes ; an advancer ; a forwarder ; an encour- 
ager. “ Promoters of charity.” Atterhimj. 

2, fAn inciter to strife; an informer. Tusser. 

PRQ-MO'TION, n. \lt, promozione \ Sp. promo- 
eio7i ; Fr. p7'omQtio7i,'\ Act of promoting ; state 
of being promoted ; advancement ; preferment. 

Many fair promotwns 
Are daily given to ennoble those 

That scarce some two days since were worth a noble. Shak, 

Syn. — See Advancement. 

PRQ-M6'TIVE, a. Tending to promote; ^t to 
forward; advancing; helpful. Hume, 

t PR9 -m6ve', t>. a, [L. promoveo.] To promote ; 
to advance. Suckling. 

t PRQ-m 6 V'^IR, n. A promoter or inciter. Joye. 

PR6mPT (prbmt), a. [L. promptus} promo, to 
bring forth ; pro, forth, and emo, to take ; It* ^ 
Sp. pr onto ; Fr. pro7npt.'\ 

1, Ready ; quick ; apt. “ Prompt obedience.” 
Pope. “ Prompt in payment.” Johm07i. 

X was too hnsW to condemn unheard. 

And you, perhaps, too pi'ompt in your replies. JDryden. 

2. Easy; unobstructed, [ii.] 

The reception of light Into the body of the building wag 
very prompt. Wotton, 

Syn.— See Diligent, Ready. 

PR6MPT (prbmt), V. a. [i. PROMPTED \pp. PROMPT- 
ING, PROMPTED.] 

1, To make ready ; to quicken ; to urge on ; 
to impel ; to stimulate ; to incite. 


PRfiM'ISE-CRAMMED (-krtLmd), a. Filled with 
promises. Shak. 

PROM-JS-EE', n. (Law.) One to whom a promise 
has been made. Chitty. 

PROM'ISE-KEBP'ING, n. Adherence to promise. 

He was ever precise in promise-keeping. Shak, 


PROM'IS-jgIR, n. One who promises. B. Jorwon. 


Pr5m'IS-Ing, a. Giving promise ; affording hope 
or expectation of good ; encouraging. 

PR5m'JS-ING, n. Act of one who promises. Shak. 
PROM'IS-lNG-Ly, ad. In a promising manner, 

PR5m'IS-0R, or PR6M-IS-5R' (130), n. (Xgio.) 
One who promises. 

SfSf It IS pronounced ibr2in-is-«r' when used in op- 
position to promisee. ChUty. 


PRQ-Mls'SlVB, a. [L.prom%ssivus.'\ 
implying, a promise, [r,] 


Making, or 
Fowler. 


PEOm'IS-SO-RI-LY, ad. By way of promise. 

PR9M^IS-SQ-RY, a. \lt. promissorio\ Sp. jsro- 
misorio.'i Pertaining to, or containing, a prom- 
ise. “ Promissory lies of great men.” Arbutknot. 

Promtssorv ncte, {Law.) a written promise to pay a 
person therein named absolutely and unconditionally 
a certain sum of money at a time specified. Burrill. 


Rage prompted them at length, and found them arms. Milton. 

Kind occasion prompts their warm dc^res. Ro 2 W. 

2. To assist when at a loss, especially for 

words, as an actor, or a speaker. Shak, 

He needed not one to ^prompt him, because he could say 
the prayers by heart. Stittingflcet. 

3. To dictate ; to suggest. “Whispering an- 
gels prompt her golden dreams.” Pope. 

4. t To give notice of ; to remind, Brow 2 ie. 

PROMPT (prSmt), n. {Com.) A limit of time 

given for payment of an account for goods pur- 
chased. Simmonds, 

PR6mPT'-BOOK (prbmt'bfik), n. A book used by 
a prompter. ClarkL 

PR9MPT'|1R (prSmt'er), n, 1. One who prompts ; 
an inciter ; an encourager. South, 

2. One who assists a speaker by suggesting 
the next word or words to him when he is at a 
loss, — particularly one stationed behind the 
scenes in a theatre, to make suggestions to the 
actors when they are forgetful or negligent. 

Aa the prompter breathes, the puppet aqueaks. Potpe, 

PROMPT'I-TCde (pr8m'te-tud), n. [Fr., from L. 
promptus, prompt.] State of bemg prompt; 
readiness quickness ; alacrity; promptness. 

When we reaaoa from analoj^Iea, the man who haa the 
greater experience, or the greater promptitude of auggeating 
analogic* B, will be the better reaaoner. flioHt' 


MIbN, SltRi v6vE, N(JE, s 6N; BOliL, bOr, rCle. 


9> h ti £') a, s, f, hard; B a« z,- ^ eu gz.— miS, tikis. 
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fUdMPT'LY (piointne), ad. In a prompt manner ; I 
readily 5 quickly ; expeditiously. £p, Taylor, 1 

PROMPT'NjpSS (promt'nes), n. Beadiness ; quick- 
ness ; promptitude. Arhiithnot, 

PROMPT'— NOTE iproint'-)^ n, (C'o^>^.) Anote given 
to a purchaser at the time of sale, reminding 
him of the tune of payment, &c, Hhniiiondb. 
PRO iM FT ' U- -\-RY (proint'y iJi-?i-re), n, [L. prompt 

Uianumi promo^ pmmptus^ to bring forth ; Fr. 
projyiptmire.'l That which contains things in 
readiness for use ; a storeroom; a repository. 

History, that great treasury of time and jjromptiMnt of 
heroic actions. Howell, 

PROMPT' U-A-RV, a. [L. pro7nptiiarius,'\ Per- 
taining to 'preparation. [ 11 .] Bacon, 

fPROMPT'URE (prSmr'yur), IFrom pro7npt.'] 
Suggestion ; an incitenient. Shak. 

PRO-MU L'G ATE, v, a. [L. promulqOy pi'omulga- 
tiis ; It. pi'OMidgare ; Sp, pro7n7iljar ; Fr. pi'O- 
[/. nioMULGATED ; pp, piiomul- 
GATiNG, PHOMULGATED.] To make puhUcly or 
commonly known ; to publish; to announce. 

The decemvirs, who promulfjatcd the twelve tables. Hume. 

The ;w omtilqaied will of the legislature. Lockc. 

Syn. — See Publish. 

PRO M-UL-GA'T ION , M. [L. pronmlgatio ; It. pro- 
77 iulgazione ; Sp. pro?mtlganon ; Fr. p7'omulga- 
00 ) 1,1 0 ^ promulgating, or the state of 

being promulgated ; publication ; open declara- 
tion. ** Promulgatio7i of the gospel.*’ Hooker. 

PR0MT;L-G.\-TQR, or PROM-UL-GA'TOR [prSm- 
ul-gS'tur, W, J. F. ; jiro-mnl-^a'ti.ir, E. Ja, XVr , ; 
pro-mai'gil-tiir, S. ; proin'ul-ga-tur, w. [L.] 

One who promulgates ; one who makes public- 
ly or commonly knowm. Warourton, 

PRO-mCL^ES r. a, [L, prormtlgo^ [i, pro- 
MTTLGEU ; pp, PUOMULGING, PttOMULGED.l To 
promulgate ; to publish. [ 11 .] Atte)mi)'y, 

PRQ-MOl^'^IR, )i, A promulgator. Attei'bury. 

PRO-NA'QS, [L., from Or. iroAvnos J 7rj»0j before, 
and vaAi, a temple.] {Arch.) The vestibule or 
porch of a temple. Bra7)de. 

PRQ-NA'TIQN, n. \lt, p7'0)tcizion&, from 'L.prom^ 
to bend forward ; S^), piwiacion ; Fr. pronaOon,'] 
(Anat.) The position of the hand when the 
palm is turned downward, and the thumb to- 
wards the body. Smith, 

PRQ-NA'TQR, 7t. {Anat.) That which produces 
pronation ; one of the two muscles of the fore- 
arm. Dn7igliso7i, 

PRONE, a. {h.proins’. It. Sp. ;;rono.] 

1 . IScnding, stooping, or leaning forwards or 

downwards ; not erect, Milton, 

2. Lying with the face downwards ; — opposed 

to supme, “Those postures, pro7ie^ supine, 
and erect.” Brow7ie. 

3. Having declivity; sloping; inclining. 

The floods demand 

Tor their descent a prone and sinking land. Hlackmor e. 

4. Precipitous; headlong. 

Down thithrry»owc in flight 
Tie fapccdK, and thioiigh the vast cthen'ul sky 
Sails between worlds. Miltoru 

fi. Inclined; disposed; propense. 
still jt^ne to change, though still the slaves of state. Pojif, 

6. t Prompt ; ready. “ One so promP Sh^, 

PEdNE'LY, ad. In a prone manner ; so as to 
bend downwards. Todd, 

PRONB'N^rtS, n. 1. The state of being prone or 
bending downwards. Browne. 

2. The state of lying with the face down- 
wards. Johmo7i, 

3. Lcficent; declivity. Joh7iso)i, 

4. Inclination; disposition; propension. 

The prvnmefs of good Tm‘n to commiserate want. AUerbvrif. 

«. [Prom Diit. prangen^ to pinch. Skin^ 
mr, — - From A. S- preon^ a bodkin; 

Icel. prionf a needle. Todd,1 

1 . A sharp-'pointed instrument. Sandys. 

2. One of the spikes or tines of a fork. 

I dine with forks tJwit have but two prongs. Svnft. 

3. A pointed projection or projecting part. 

PRONG'— ECCK, »- (Zo&l.) A species of antelope 
with lyrate^ short, black horns, found in the 
southern part of Africa; spring-buck; showy 
goat ; Antidorciie mohore ; also written pronq- 
OOG, — See SPRIWO-BtlCK. E))g. Fyc. 


Prong-horn 

(AniUoeapi a Atnet ica/ia). 


PRONGED (prongd), a. Having prongs ; forked, 

PRONG'~h6e (-I 10 ), n. A hoe with prongs to 
break the soil. Winght, 

PRONG'-HORN, n, {ZoQl^ A species of C ^ 
antelope inhabiting the western parts 
of North Amenca, having horns 

hooked at the ends ; Antilocapra 
Ainerica7ia ; — called 
also caprit. E7ig. Cyc, 

t PRO 'Nl-T V, n. Prone- ^ 

ness. * More. ^ 

PRO-NOM'r-NAL., a. [L. 
p)'onQ7nmalis ; pro, |jn« rJ w 

for, and 7iometi, a ^ t 

name; It. pro7iomi~ 
nale ; Sp. ^ Fr. p7'0- 
nominaLI Pertain- Prong-horn 

ing to, or ha\ ing the (Antilocapi a Anu) icana). 
nature of, a pronoun. “Pronomma^ adjectives.” 

PRO-NOM'l-NAL-LY, ad. In the manner, or with 
the eifcct, of a pronoun. Smatt, 

t PR6 n'Q-TA-RY, a. Prothonotary. Bouvier, 

PRO 'NOUN, n, [L. py'ononien', pro, for, and 
7iomc)t, a name, a noun ; It. j^y onoyne ; Sp. pfy*Q^ 
7iombre\ Fr. p/wiom.] (Gram.) A word that 
is used instead of a noun, to avoid the too fre- 
quent repetition of it. 

Personal pronouns are used as substitutes for 
nouns tliat denote persons ; they arc /, thou, he, she, 
tf, with their plurals me, you or ye, and they, Rclatire 
pronouns, in general, relate to some woid or phrase 
going be foie, called the antecedent they aic who, 
which, what, ami that. Who, whieh^ and what, when 
used in aslving qiip.,tion«!, are called interrosrattve j>ro- 
nouns, At/jecfii e ptonnuit', (or piononiinal adjectives) 
partake of the properties both of pronouns and ad- 
jectives, and arc subdivided into the po.sse.>'>ttre, the 
duitribiitioo, tlie demonstratwe, and th * , 

tliQ posses,nnR are my or mine, thy or ti *.•, 
our, your, their ; the distnbutire', each, eoery, either, 
neither j the domonstraUoe, tins, that, these, those ; the 
indefinite, some, oilier^ any, one, all, such, Ac. 

PRO-NOunce', u. a, [L. proymncio ; pro, forth, 
and to announce; It. py'onuyictat'c Sp. 

proyiutici ar ; Fr. pro«^>?^cer.] [e . Pitob o uN c ed ; 

PllONOUNCINO, PllOXOrN-Cr.l).] 

1. To speak ; to utter; to aiticulatc. 

lie ;>ro«o«»cc(i all these words unto me. Jer, xxxvi. 18. 

2. To Utter or speak foimally or solemnly; 
to declare, as a sentence. 

Absalom pronounced a Bcntence of dcatli against his 
brother. JaOc'Ai', 

3. To speak or utter rhetorically ; to deliver, 

as an oration. Jolmsoyi. 

4. To declare; to announce. “ Here pro- 
nounce free pardon.” Snali. 

Syn. — Sec Aknounce. 

PRO-N<3t)NCE', V. n. To speak ; to declare ; to 
say. How confidently soever mtsn pro7iou7\ce 
of themsedves.” Decay of Vhr. Piety, 

tPRO-NOl^NCE', M. Declaration. Milton. 

PRO-NoOnce'a-BLE, a. [L. pronunciahilis.'] 
That may be pronounced. Cotgy'avc, 

PRO-NOiyN^'jpR, M. One who pronounces. Aylijfe, 

PRQ-NoO’N^-lNiJ, p. a. 1. Speaking; uttering. 

^ 2. Pertaining to, or exhibiting, prounmda- 
tion; as, “ A dictionary *’ WdlAcr, 

PHO-NU^Bf-AL, a. [li. pro, for, and mebo, to mar- 
ry.] Presi'ding over marriage, [it.] Ciwgyrrc. 

PRQ-NfJN'lHAtj (-shgil), a. Pertaining to pronun- 
ciation ; pronun exatory. [r,] {>ia/'kc, ] 

PRO-NUN- OI-A-MftN'TQ, n. fSp. proyitnirittyniet)- 
io.\ A pioeLimatiou ; a declaration. lioged, 

II PRO-NrrN-CJ-A'TlON gmi-nuimlic-i'hlinn) [pn>- 
nilri-sh9-&'Hhvn, XV, J. E. t\ Ja,', pro-'riyn-sliR'- 
flhvn, N;; pro-nfin-fl$-S'shiin, P, K, Sm. C, Wr], 
n, [L. protmnciaiio •, It. pronunziaziom\ Sp, ^ 
pronnnciacion ; Fr- proyionriaiityn.] 

1. The act, or the mode, of pronouncing. ] 

The settlement of the prtmwtritiimti of the En/grtiah l«n- 
guog(\ iipctn aimliigloal vai< nttcmiafti by Walker 

miHv RyHicnmlually than by any precviUng writer P f be 

The stage, when it was titMidexi by the tm'Pibera of the 
rovnl honsfholtl, — niul, on gieai oceaMotis, hy tho griidiiates 
of iiiiivur-iitK a iiiid the hUhU uti oi itimt of court, - wus juhtlv 
hold the iikrIi'I of prtmunt tutinn. But that golden ua-e of 
dramatic literatun: and draniattc Ule has fone smee n isteil 
away, WtUmm ktwt IL 


2 . f(H/iet.) Delivery. JoJmson, 

Although Smart marks tins word in 111s Dic- 
tionary thus, pr9-iiun-co-!Vsh»n, yet he says, in Iim 
“P rinciples,” “ It is lemilarly proiuMinced pr^-ndn- 
she-3i'sln.iii, and by all siicakers w ould piobably be to 
sounded if it were related to any such verb as to pro- 
nunaate, m the same way as asAOuation and enuncia- 
tion are 1 elated to aosocia e and enunciate. In the ab- 
sence of any such 1 elated verb, most speakeis say 
pio-nfiii-se-a*'sliiin, and so avoid the double occurrence 
ot the sound of sh in the same woid.” Walker says, 
“ The very same reasons that oblifje us to pionounce 
partiality, propitiation, speciality. See., as if wiitton 
parsheahttj, propioheo'diun , spebhealitij,, Ac., oblipre us 
to pionounce pronunciation as if written pronnnshca- 
shiin.^* 

The rnajouty of the authorities above given are iif 
favoi of the sound of sh , and the Rev. Dr. N, II. 
Wheaton says, 111 his “Travels in England,” “1 
was a little mortified at having my Yankee origin de- 
tected by my omitting to give the full sound of sh in 
the vvoid ptoMMWciatiort.” 

II PRO-NUN'ej-A-TiVE (prp-nun'shc-^i-av), a. [L. 
pronunciati tv/s.] 

1. Pcrtmiiing to prommeiation. TIcs^. Bev. 

2. Uttoi ing confidently ; dogmatical. Baeoyi. 


II PRO-NiJn'CI-A-TOR, n, [L.] One who pro- 
nounces. [u.] Ch, Ob. 

II PRO-NUN 'CI-A-TO-RY (pi.-i u-i'-' a. 
Belating to pionuiiciation. Ij'i n . 

PROOF, 7?. [But. p7'oef', Ger. probe ; Dan. jyrVn e ; 
S\y. 2^rof. — Vl^.praw, jyyitwj. — It. proea', Sp. 
pyrncbai Yi.pmite. — See Pitovi;.] 

1. Test; trial; experiment; essay. 

Re+iio, orta'.fo thy fiillv, and loiirn hv jonof, 
ilell-bi)! n, iHit to eotiCiMiil w itli hi)ixiih ot lifiii I'li. Milton. 

2. That which renders a ti nth cf'rtaiii or evi- 
dent to the mind ; evidence which serves to 
convince or persuade the mind of the reality of 
an event or action, or which establishes the 
truth of a proposition ; an argument wdiich 
leaves no room for doubt ; demonstration. 

Tills hiH ncUluT evidence of truth nor pi'oof sulheient to 
give it warrant. Hooker, 


I « I Hunis. 

JBfliy “ [In law] proof and endvner arc constantly 
used m juactico as Hvnniij mous, and aie soinetimc? 
80 treated in the books. Pioporly speaking, however, 
ei'idence is only the medium of proof’, pruif is Iho 
cfl’eet of emdenee.^^ JSnrriU, 

3. Armor or weapouH tlu* liardness or strength 
of which has been asc<‘rtained by some test. 

Bcllona’s brhlcgroom hipped in iiroof. tSktiL’ 

4. The state of being eonfonned to a eertiiin 
standard of strength, as of spirituous litpiors. 

SlrBt^troqf, spccmd, third, or fourth yo’otf, 

Jiltrhanain 

5. {Math.) A verification of a rule or a re- 
sult. Jhivies. 

6. {Priyiting Si Eyigrariag.) An iinjnessiou 
on paper taken for e.xumination or eorrcctioii. 

To be proof nyrainst or to, having sufficient Htroiigth 
or firmnosH to resist. “ Proof turainst, all temptation.” 
Ahlton. “ Proef to the huh.” Addison, 

Syn. — Htw ExpnniMr.NT. 

PRo6f'U5:ss, a. Being without proof. Boyle. 

PROOF'hEfc^f^-J-y* <td- Without proof. irnV//f/, 

PRoi^F'-IloUHE, w. A building or a place for 
testing guns or gnnpowdi'r. Sitytyfiotulii. 

PUA5f'~HIIEKT,w, (Pritifitty S Eagrarm,/.) A 
.sheet of paper on whieh an impri'h'iioii is taken 
for examination or correction ; a proof. UtmeeU. 

PR66p'-SPTR-|T, n. A nii-xture of equal weights 
of absolute ah'ohol and water, Tunwr, 

jdtjg* Proof spirit iri tleihicd l»> an «ct of Parliament 
to he “such an shall, at the it*i!i[>cr.««in* of .“d" F«Ii- 
roiiUeit, weigh exartlv twelve thirtivutli parts of an 
equal measure of distillrd wnti*r,” Miller, 

PRddF'-TftXT, rt. A text of Scripture believed 
to prove a particular doctrine. Wyiyht, 

PRf^P, V. a, [But. prtmfen, to cram, t<» stuff ; Qor* 
pft*ftpfey^t projyfcti ; J>ari. proppe ; Sw, pmmKi.l 
p. PKOPFKD I'ROrPING, PllOI'PLD.J To 

support by placing something under or against; 
— to support ; to sustain ; to uphold. 

Till th« bright mounttUna imq> th« incumh*«nt vky. Popom 
Who enttnot h« new huiit. nor hiw no frivnds 
Bo much IM hut to pi op him. fSktik, 
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PROPHETICALNESS 


PR 6 p, 91. [Dut. prop, a stopple; Ger. pfropfi 
Dan. prop ; Sw. j)ropj},'\ Th it which sustains ; 
a support ; a stay ; a pillar. 

Snno pU’Mt's C’-o'^p silo-iir +h( jrrnupd. or* -wind about other 
tret to'* uiiii ( .I'liitic tuppii l iht iii-c It li Ilacoti, 

Syn. — See Buttress, Pillar, Staff. 

PRO-P^E-DEU'TJC, J Giving preliminary 
PRO-P^-DEU'Tl-CAL, ) instruction ; teaching 
beforehand. * Prof. Holmes. 

'«* o'hft.'f' +1''* stupendous mtirorot suijcrioi 
o ' I-..' ■' ■*!. ' t .. ■ . . llerfunctioms moht iigidly 

M ' .. # . .1 I. t .I..*!''. IltiHi y Jumei>. 

PRO-PdE-DEU'T{CS, n. pi, [Gr. Trpoirai^svco, to 
teach befotehand; irpd, befoie, and T:athuui, to 
instruct.] Preliminary learning, connected with 
any art or science. , Brands. 

PROP'A-GA-BLE, a. That may be propagated or 
spread. Pr'opagdble sort oi creatures.*’ Boyle. 

PROP-A-G.aJC' D4, n. The name of a Roman 
Catholic association in Rome, founded in 1622, 
having the charge of missions, and styled the 
Cong 'regatio de Propaganda Fide, or Society for 
propagating the Faith. Bde?i. 

Pr 6 p-a-GAN'dI§M, n. The propagation of tenets 
or principles. Qu. Pev. 

PROP-A-GAN'DTST, 91. [Fr. propagandisfe.] One 
employed to propagate tenets. Qa. Rev. 

PRUP^A-GATE, V. a. [L. propago, propagatus ; 
It. propagare; Sp. propagar; Fr, propager.'] 

[i. PROPAGATED ; pp. PROPAGATING, PROPA- 
GATED.] 

1 . To continue or spread by generation or 
successive production ; to multiply. 

The greater number of plants orQ ijropagated naturally by 
means of seeds. Bt ancle. 

• 2. To spread abroad by carrying from place to 
place ; to diffuse ; to disseminate ; to promote. 

Those vho seek truth only, and desire to propagate noth- 
ing else, freely expose their principles to the test. Zocke. 

3 . To increase ; to augment ; to extend. 

Grioft of mine own lie heavy in my bxeast, 

Which thou wilt pt opagate. Shak. 

4 . To generate ; to breed ; to beget. 

Superstitious notions, propagated in fancy, arc hardly 

' ever rotally crudicated. 5. Michardeotu 

Syn.— See Spread. 

PROP'A-GATE, V. n. To have offspring. MiUon. 

PR6P-A-GA'TI0N, n. [L. propagatio ; It. propa- 
qazi6ne\ ^-^. 'propagavion*, "Fr. propagation.^ 

1 . The act of propagating; continuance or 
diffusion by generation or successive production. 
Men have souls rather by creation than propagation. Hookei 

2. Increase ; extension ; enlargement. “ The 

propagation, of their empire.” SoiUh. 

PR 6 p'A-GA-TQK, n. [L.] One who propagates. 

PRQ-PEL', V. a. [L. propeUo ; pro, forward, and 
pello, to drive.] [i. propelled ; pp. propei.- 
LING, PROPELLED.] To drive forward ; to push 
forward ; to urge on ; to impel. 

This [peristaltic] motion, in some human creatures, mar 
he wouk in respect to the viscidity of wliat is taken, bo as not 
to lie al)le to pt Opel iC. At Inithnot. 

PRO-PfiL^L^lR, n. 1. He who, or that which, pro- 
pels. 

2. A screw for driving a steamboat. Simmonds. 

3. A steam-vessel driven by a screw instead 

of wheels ; a screw-steamer. Tomlinson. 

PRO-PfiND\ V. n. |X. propendeo ; pro, forth, and 
mmieo, to hang ; It. propaiulere.] To have an 
inclination ; to incline ; to tend, [r.] 

My sprltely brethren, I propend to you 

Xtt rosoluUon to keep Helen sdll. Sh<£k. 

PRO-PJiN'DElN-CY* \h, propendeo, propendms, 
to hang forth.] * 

X. Inclination or tendency of desire. Johnson, 
2 . Preconsideratiou ; attentive deliberation ; 
pcrpendency. ** Propendeney of actions.” Hale. 

PRQ-PjftN'DipNT, a. (Bof.) Bending or hanging 
forward and downward ; propending. Louaon. 

PRQ-PfiPfSE', a, [L. propendeo, propmsus, to 
hang forth, to be incUned ; It. ^ Sp. propenso.] 
Inclined; disposed; prone, [r,] 

Ho appoars always propenae towards the side of I 

l*Rp^p£NSE%V, ad. With natural tendency. 
PRQ-PftNSE'NlglSS, n. Propensity, [it.] "Donne. 


PRp-PEN'SION (pro-p5n'shun), n. [L. ; 

It. propensione\ Sp. if Ft. propension.] Natural 
tendency, bent, or inclination; propensity; — 
used both in a litei al and a figurative sense. 

It requires a critical nicety to find out the genius or the 
pt opt m^iona of JL child. unge. 

Bodies that of thcM'^elx ev hi\e no jn oih‘t'.toits to any do- 
tennm ite place do, lu v ei tiu.le'i-, move coii»iaitni. and ptr- 
potuallj one , Uig.tg. 

PRO-PEN'Sl-Tr, 71. [From prepense.] Natural 
tendency ; bent of mind , disposition to any 
thing, good or bad ; predisposition ; prononess*; 
bias ; inclination. Walpole. 

He must unavoidably led some propaisity to tlie good of 
mankind. Iliune. 

Syn. — See Tendency. 

PROP'JpR, a. [Gr. ttocVw, to be fitting or proper ; 
TO upfror, fitness ; L. propruts ; It. propria, pt'o~ 
pio; Sp. jw'o/jfo ; Fr. propi'e. — W. j^nW.] 

1 . Particularly belonging to an individual ; 
peculiar to an individual ; not belonging to any 
othci person or thing ; not common ; particu- 
lar. “ The proper terms of navigation.” Dry den. 
** Powers intrinsical and proper to itself.” Locke. 

2. Noting an individual. 

A pi oper name may become common when given to sev- 
eral beings of the same kind; os, Caesar. IVattb. 

3. One’s own. “ Our proper son.” Bhak. 

Now learn the difference at your proper cost, Di yiten. 

This sense is surely rather disused. JTarcs. 

4. Fit ; adapted ; suitable ; meet ; apt ; be- 
coming; appropiiate; convenient. 

He is the only proper person ... for an epic poem. DrgJen. 

6 . Exact ; accurate ; coirrect ; just. Johmon. 

6 . Literal ; not figurative, [r.] Burnet. 

7. Mere; pure, [r.] 

Profter deformity seems not in the fiend 

So horrid, as in woman. Shal^. 

4 ^ Dr. Johnson remaiks that this seems to be the 
signification ; and Smart says that this .sense is << an 
application fiequont in Shakspeare.” Nares thinks 
the meaning is private, in contradistinction to com- 
mon. 

8 . Handsome; pretty; comely; personable. 

Moses was ayirojuer cliild. Reb, xi. 28 . 

9. (Hifi*.) Applied to any object represented 

in its natural color. Brande. 

Syn.— See Becoming, Convenient. 

f PRC)P'^IR-ATE, V. a. [L. propero, properafns.] 
To hasten. Cockeram. 

t PR5P-]g:R-A'TION, n. [L. properatio.] The act 
of hastening; haste. Bailey. 

PROP'^R-LY* ad. In a proper manner; fitly; 
suitably : — strictly ; in a strict sense. 

PROP' 5 R-NESa, 71. The quality of being proper. 

The 2>ropcmee8 of the child. Udul. 

PROP'JIR-TY, n. [L. pt'opnetas ; proprim, prop- 
er ; Fr. pT'opriHr.] 

1 . A peculiar qualitv ; qneUty; peculiarity; 
attribute ; — nature ; ch.-iaeieiKtic. 

It is a pt opei iy of a triangle that it has three sides and 
three angles. Davies ^ Peck, 

Ti i' jhv I ! n ■ '•C' nor to find delight in re- 

AhiMi 'I'-iiw* ,i.’j , 1.10 '*i- South, 

2 . That which is one’s own ; that to which 
one has an unrestricted right ; possessions ; 
estate; goods; as, ** Personal property.” 

3. pU Dresses, articles, and other appendages 
used by actors, or required on the stage. 

I will dmw a bill of properilea such as our play wants. Shuk. 

4. t Propriety; correctness. 

Our poets excel in . . . smoothness and propertif. Camden. 

6. {Logic.) A predicable which denotes some- 
thing essentially conjoined to the essence of the 
species. 

6 . {Law.) Unrestricted and exclusive right to 
a thing ; the right to dispose of the substance 
of a thing in every legal way, to possess it, to 
use it, and to exclude every one else from in- 
terfering with it ; ownership. Burrill. 

Literary property, the exclusive right of an author 
to the puhliration of his own works, or tiio cxclusivo 
right of publication acquired from an author or his 
assigns by tntnsfer ; copyright. 

Syn. — ** Faculty implies understanding and will, 
and so is appUenhIe only to mind. We speak of the 
properties of liodies, but not of theh faculties. Of mind 
wo may say will Ts a faculty or property*, so that, 
wllile all farvlties are properties, all properties are not 
facvltm.^' — See auALlTY. 


j t PR 6 P*?R-TV, V. a, 1. To invest with qualities 
or propertie*s. Shak. 

2. To seize and retain as something owned ; 
to appropriate ; to hold. 

I am ton biirb-lrfi'n ti be ".ropertied, 

To’.h* i 'll -..n. "% .iL ,*<■.»: If! Shak. 

PROP'llR-TY-MAX, n. The person who has 
charge of the properties of a theatre. Pope. 

PROPH’A-SiS (prSfa -fals), 9?. [Gr. rrpaepaats ; rpotpnpi, 
to foretell.] {Med.) The opinion formed of a 
disease; prognosis. Dunglison. 

PROPH’^J-CY (piiSre-se), n. [Gr. ; woofAiy- 

rfu&i, to prophesy ; L. pi'opJwtia ; It. pi'ofezia ; 
Sp. profecia ; Fr. prophetie.] 

1. A foretelling of something that is to take 
place in a future time ; a prediction. 

Blcs 9 cd is he that keepeth the sayings of the tiroiihecif of 
this book. A'etf. xiu 7 . 

j lie hearkens tStar prophecies and dreams. Shak. 

\ 2 , The exercise of the office of inspired 

teaching in the church : — preaching. Hdmi. 

SyTX. — Prophecij of a prophet, or of a per-on in- 
spired ; the gift of prophecy ; prediction of a discern- 
ing pel son, or of the almanac ; dm nation by an augur 
or impostor ; prognostications of a disease, or of the 
weather. 

Pr 6 ph' 5 -SI- 5 R, 71. One who prophesies. Johtisoti, 

PROPH'Jp-SY (prof'e-sl), v. a. [i. prophesied; 

pp. PROPHESYING, PROPHESIED.] 

1 . To foretell ; to predict ; to prognosticate. 

aiiserable England, 

I prophest/ the fearful’fct tune to thee 

That ever wretched age hath looked upon. Mat*. 

2 . To foreshow ; to prefigure ; to symbolize. 

Methoiiglit thy very gait did prophesy 
A ) ( >y al IK ibleii vss. Shak. 

Syn. — See Foretell. 

PR0PH’5-S’5', V. n. 1. To utter predictions ; to 
vaticinate ; to augur. Tickell. 

I 2 . t To preach. Bzelt, xxxviii.9. Bp. Taylor. 

I PROPH'^-SY-ING, n. 1. The act of foretelling. 

2 . The act of preaching or expounding. 

[ T'l i/’ '(‘h • I ■ • r’.TTl ' I uv » M I M. >1, .‘I* ('.'-•■‘dal, Arch 
b • .p ■ I ( ■ r ' .1 . -ill. ,.1.1.,. ■ ; I !i , I ,1 sc, for re* 

1 "• iw t'f lu: *1 fl . -1.^ )'i— . K / JSden. 

ii I )«.*.> ,/!., <. f „■ Zp, Taylor. 

PROPH'^T (prSfet), 9 t. {Gr. itpoifnjrns i L. propheta*. 
It. Sp. prof eta ; Fr. prophite.] 

1. “ One who prophesies ; one who foretells 
future events ; a predicter ; a foreteller ; a seer* 

2 . One having supernatural power. 

What sayest thou of him, that ho hath oponorl thfnc ovos’ 
He said, lie is aiJi-oji/ii’L Jtihuix 17 . 

itrfT This word is frequently used in the Scriptinea 
to signify, m general, one divinely influenced, whether 
the person so do-^ignatod foicrolU'fiitiiic events or not. 
In Its nioic strict signUicanon, tlio term piophet is 
given to Elisha, Elijah, and otlicis, who did not com- 
mit their propliucics to vviiriiig, hut whose inspiration 
is attested in the histoiical hooks ol tlio Old Testa- 
ment, and to tlio hiAreen whose books aio colleofed 
under the subdivisions of the four greater and the 
twelve lesser prop/cctf. JEden. Brands. 

3. pi. The portion of the Old Testament %vrit- 
ten by the prophets. 

On those two commandments hang all the law and the 
prophets. Mutt, xxii, 40 . 

Schools of the prophets, {Jeioish Ant.) assemblies of 
men distinguished by learning and wisdom, or who 
strove for that distinction, and were competent to ap- 
pear as public orators or singers. Kiito. 

PRf)PII'^;T-£lSS, n. [Fr. prophetesse.] A woman 
who prophesies or foretells. 

False projdietessl the day of change was come. Pollok. 

PR(p-PH^JT^IO, ? [Gr. vgo<prjrtK6i ; L. pro- 

PRO-PIlJ&T'l-OAL, ) pkeUcusi It. ^ profetico \ 
Fr- prophdtigue.] 

1 . Relating to a prophet, or to a prophecy. 

Pleasure is deaf when told of future pain. 

And sounds are too riiugh to suit 

Ears long accustomed to the pleasing lute. Cou^per, 

2- Foretelling future events ; predictive ; pre. 
dieting ; — used with of before the thing forcv 
told. Bropheiical dreams.” Bacon. 

And frars are Cfitpro^ihcite ctf the event. JOrydm. 

PRO-PHfeT-l-cAli'l-TY, n. The quality of being 
prophetical; propheticalness, [r.] Coleridge. 

PRO-PHfiT'l-CAL-LY, ad. In the manner of a 
prophecy ; with a knowledge of the future. 

PRO-PHfiT'I-CAL-NfiSS, n. The quality of being 
prophetical ; ‘prophoticality. SeoU, 


MtEN, SIR; m 6 vb, NOR, b6r; bClL, BtJR, RtJLE. — 9 , 9, 5 , soft; 0, B, S, i, hard; ^ as z; ? gz.— THIS, this. 
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PROPOSE 


PROPHETIZE 


tPRdPH'llT-IZE, r. n. \Fr, prophetiserS] To give 
predictions. Daniel, 

PR^PH'jpT-LlKE, a. Like a prophet. SJiak. 

PRO-PIJOR^{C, [Or. rtpotpopiK^s i -Trpotpipto, to bring 
forward,] Enunciative, [it.] Wrii/ht. 

PROPH-Y-LAC'T|C, ^ vpo<f»v?.aKTtK6s ; 

PROPH-Y-LAC'Ti-CAL, ) ?rpf}, before, and ^yAatro-w, 
to defend.] Preventing disease ; preventive ; 
preservative- Ferrand, 

PRUPH-Y-LAC'TfC, n, [Fr. prophylactique.'\ 
Any means employed for the preserva- 
tion of health ; a preservative. Hoblyn. 

tPR5'P|CE, a. \Ft, propice.l Apt; fit. UaU. 

t PROP-I-NA'TION', ». [L, propinaiio,'] The act 
of pledging or offering a cup after having first 
drunk part of its contents. Potter. 

t PRQ-PfNE', c. a. [L. propino.l 

1. To offer in kindness, as a cup to drink. 

Some drop of graceful dew to as pi opine, Ciiavcer, 

2. To expose ; to subject. Fotherhy. 

t PRQ-PlN'aUATE, u. n. [L. propinquOt propm- 
quatus.J To approach; to draw near. Cockeram, 

PRp-PIN'aUJ-T Y (prp-ping'kwe-te, 82), n. [L. pro- 
pinquitas ; proptnqimSf near ; propCy near ; It. 
propinquity ; Sp. ^ropimuidadT^ 

1. Nearness in time or space ; proximity. Ray. 

2. Kindred; nearness of blood; affinity. 

PUdP-I-THF'CUSy n. {ZooL) A genus of mam- 
mals inhabiting Madagascar, and allied to the 
lemur. Bennett. 

PR9-P1"TI-.A'BLE (pro-pIsli'?-a-bl), a. [L. propi^ 
tiahihsJ\ That may be propitiated or made pro- 
pitious ; placable ; appeasable ; reconcilable..Fojj. 

PRO-PF'TJ-ATE (pro-pish'e-at), v. a. [L. propitio, 
propitiatus \ promtiusp favorable ; .pro 2 ?e, near; 
It. propisiare I p7'opiciar,'\ p. propitiat- 
ed ; pp. PROPITIATING, PROPITIATED.] To 
make propitious or favorable ; to appease ; to 
reconcile ; to gain ; to conciliate ; to satisfy. 

Brydon, 

To make 
Young, 


Vengeance aliall pursue the Inhuman coast, 
Till they propitiate thy offended ghost. 

PRg-P!''TJ-ATE (pro-pTsh'^-at), v. n. 
propitiation or atonement. 


PRO-Pl-Tl-A'TfON (pro-plsh-e-a'shun) [pro-plsh-^- 
a’shiin, W. P. X F. Ja. K. Stn. j pra-p$-s*ha'sliyn, 
S. — See Pronunciation], w. \Ta.pr^itiatio^, 


It, propiziazione ; Sp . propiclacton ; Fr. propi 
tiatton,] 

1. The act of propitiating ; expiation. Xo/inson. 

2. That which propitiates; reconciliation; 
atoning sacrifice ; atonement. 


He CChrist] is the 
ours only, but also tbr 


. „ - -- i for our sins; and not for 

he sms of the whole world, 1 Jb/in il. a. 


PRO-pI"TI-A-TQE (pro-plsli'9-a-tor), n. One who 
propitiates, Johnson. 

PRO-PP^Tl-A-TQ-Rl-LY, (td. In a propitiatory or 
conciliatory manner/ Clarke. 

PRg-PP'Tl-A-Tp-RY (pro-pTsh'§-a-to-r9), a. [It. 
propiziatono ; Spl propidedorio ; Pr. pro^itia^ 
toireI\ Having the power to make propitious ; 
conciliatory ; expiatory. 

The notion of a prcpitUxtorp sacrifice is, that it procures 
the pardon of all sins to the ofiender. Hharji, 

PRO-Pl^TI-A-TO-RY (pro-pXsli'^-Mo-ro), n. The 
mercy-seat ; the covering of the ark in tho Jew- 
ish temple- Pea7*$07i. 

PRQ-PP'TIOTTS (pro-pish'us), a. [L, propitim ; 
propey near : It. propizio ; Sp. propieio ; Pr. 
pr^ice.’] Favorable; auspicious; kind; be- 
nign ; benevolent ; disposed to be ^acious. 

JffZfon* 


Let not my words offond thee. 
My Maker} hepropitiova while I speak. 

Syn. — See Auspicious. 


PRO-Pt^^TIOUS-LY (pro-pTsh^is-I^t), ad. In a pro- 
pitious manner ; favorably; kindly. Rose. 


PRg-PF'TIOys-NjfeaS (pr9-plah'us-n«s}, «. The 
quality of being propitious ; faVorablencss. 

PR6'PLA§M, «. [Or* xpdir-liwps.] 

matrix, [r.] 

PRQ-PLAS'T{0, a, 


A mould: a 
Woodioard. 


Forming a mould. Coleridge. 

PRQ-PLAS'TIOE rpro-plfis'tis, K K. Sim. r. Wh. ; 
pro-piais't$-s9, Seott]^ n. The art of ipakingl 
moulds for casting, [tu] Bailey . ! 


PRO'PQ-Lls [pr5'po-lIs, Ja. Sm. Wh , ; prSp'o-l5s, 
iC.], w. [L., from Gr. TtpoTtoXtq •, tt^6, before, and 
ffdAtf, a city.] A red, resinous matter with which 
bees cover the bottom of the hive. Dunglison. 

t PRO-PONE', V. a. To propose. Wolsey. 

PRO-PO'NjpNT, n. [L.p7'opon0tp}'opone7is.'] {Law.) 
One who makes a proposal. Dry den. 

PRO PO'N^NT, a. {EccL Law.) Applied to the 
party making or propounding an allegation. 
** The party proponent ** Burrill. 

PRO-POR'TION (pro-por'sliun), n. [L. proportio ; 
pro, for, and portiOy a iiart ; It. proporzione ; Sp. 
pt'oporcion ; Fr. proportions^ 

1. Comparative relation of one thing to an- 
other in respect to size, quantity, or degree ; 
adaptation of parts to each other ; symmetry. 

He must be little skilled m the world who thinks that 
men’-. t.i’kiusr much or little shall hold proportion only to 
thoi r It Jgo Lock e. 

2. Harmonic relation or degree. 

IT’* vV-ntt'J'o’'. 

f. • i‘ L' 1 • ' • ‘o /. / •# .', V '1 ' i. 

] i • 4 * . r '..4.1 - .Ill'll .1 4 •.* •.'.»•! ■ •: 'i.o. Miiton, 

3. Size as implying comparison. 

•i'- 1*4 -.V.h -.'...o 

\'*i.ii.>4‘ * nu ‘i.i*'aI 4 4 M Dc. i,*-. 

4. A proper or just portion or part of any 
thing ; share ; as, A p)'oportio7i of profits,” 

ifigg* “ In many instances, proportion may be con- 
sidered almost synonymous with JitnenSy though there 
is A distinction between thorn ; since every form sus- 
ceptible of proportion may be considered either with 
respect to its whole as connected with the end de- 
signed, or with lespect to tho relation of tho soveial 
parts to the end. In the first case, is the thing 
considered ; in the second, proportion. Fitnei,Sy there- 
fore, expresses the general relation of means to an 
end, and proportion the proper relation of parts to an 
end.” Brands. 

5. {Math.) The relation which one quantity 
bears to another of the same kind in respect to 
magnitude or value ; ratio ; equality of ratios : — 
a name in arithmetic for the rule of three, since 
the three given terms together with the fourth 
term constitute a proportion. 

jKg* This relation may bo expressed in two ways, 
— by the difference between tho quantities, and by 
their quotient. Tho former is called an arithmetical 
retatioiiy and the latter a sfeometncal proportion, or 
simply proportion. Pour qu«intitics are said to bo in 
proportion when tho first is to tho second as the third 
IS to the fourth, which is expressed algebraically 
thus, aibtictd. This is equivalent to the expres- 
sion ~ =a ~ or ~ =r — . Hence o proportion may bo 

defined to be an expression of the equality of ratios. 
In tlie above proportion, a, by c, and d are called terms 
of the proportion ; the first and fourth terms are 
called extremes -y the second and third, means; the 
first and third are antecedents; the second and fourth 
are consequents ; the first and second are the first 
couplet; and the third and fourth are the second 
covplet. — Continued proportionSy a succession of sev- 
eral equal ratios. — Discrete, or interrupted piopor- 
tion, a proportion in which the consequent of the 
first ratio is different from the antecedent of the 
second. — Rarmonicol, or harmoniaJ proportion, a pro- 
portion m which the first is to tlie fourrh as the differ- 
ence between the first and second is to the difference 
between the third and fourth, as S4, 16, 12, 9 ; since 
24 : 9 : : 8 : 3. Throe quantities arc in harmonial pro- 
portion when the first is to rho third tut tho difference 
between the first and second is to the difibrence be- 
tween the second and third, as 6, 4, and 3. — Recip . 
roeal proportion, an expression of equality between a 
direct and a reciprocal ratio ; as 3 : 0 : : i : — Rhyth- 

mical proportion, {Mas.) the proportion, in relation to 
time or measure, between the notes representing du- 
ration. P. Cijc.—- Rule of proportion, {Arith.) tho x\\\& 
of three. — Law of definite proportions, (Chem.) the law 
of combination according to which the nature and tho 
proportions of the constifuenr elements orcoin|Kmoms 
of every c horn ical conqMmiid are definite and invariable. 
Thus, in 11)0 parts of pure water there are always 88.9 
of oxygon, and ll.l of hydrogen, or eight parts of the 
former to one of the latter, — Law of multiple propor- 
tuma, (Ckem.) the law according to which, when one 
body combines with another in several projiortioiis. 
the numbers indicating the greater proptirtions are 
simple multiples of that denoting the smallest prn|H>r- 
tion.-i~£aio ef equivalent proportions, fChem.) the law 
according to which the relative quantities of the eie 
inents or components of comixmiid bodies may be ex 
pressed by proiKirtional manbers, or e()uivalents, as 
they an* termed. Thus, the equivalent of hydrogen 
being assumed as 1 that of oxygen is B, that ofrartmn 
C, that of sulphur 16, ttc. TIk^so numbers, or multi- 
ples of them, represent the pixtportiuns in which the 
budiei. ciunhtne with each other and with other bod- 
ies , tln>s, tho equivalent number of carbonic acid is 


According to pro- 
Locke. 


22, it being composed of one equivalent of caibon —6, 
and tw'o of oxygen = 16. MUler. — Combining propor- 
Uon, {Chem.) equivalent ; proportional. Tiinnip. 
Syn.— See Ratio, Symmetry. 

PRO-POR'TiQN, V. a. [i. PROPORTIONED ; pp. 
p'roportionino, proportioned.] 

1. To adjust by comparative relation. 

Who poises and propo) iions sea and land. Cowper. 

2. To ^orm ‘sy'T'mrtrica^N'. or with due legaid 
to the :).ii..:i(‘e iC .‘i’ o p .i . to proportionate. 

Nature had pt opot Honed her without any fault. Sidney. 

PRO-POR'TIQN- A- RLE, a. That may be propor- 
tioned : — adjusted by comparative relation ; 
such as is fit ; proportional ; proportionate. 

Proportwnnble to tho affection we bear to any thing is the 
earnestness of our desues, and the diligence or our pursuit 
after it South. 

PRQ-POR'TIQN-A-BLE-NESS, w. The state or the 
quality of being proportionable. Hammond. 

PRO-POR'TIQN- A- BLY, ad, 
portion ; proportionally. 

PRQ-POR'TIQN-AL, a. [It. proporzionaU ; Sp. 
propoTcional ; Fr. proporti07i7iel.'\ Relating to 
the proportion which objects, quantities, and 
numbers bear to each other; having due pro- 
portion or a settled comparative relation ; pro- 
portionate ; symmetrical. 

An extensive conimereo. by producing large stocks, dimin- 
ishes both interost; and profits, and is always assisted in ita 
diminution of tlie one by the proportional sinking of tlie 
other. Hume. 

Proportional compasses, compasses or dividers W'ltli 
two opposite pairs of legs, turning on a common point, 
so that the distances between The points in the two 
pairs of logs are piopoitional. — Proportional parts, 
jiarts of magnitudos such tliat tho corresponding ones, 
taken in Their older, are proportional; that is, the 
first part of the first is to the fiibt part of the second 
as the second part of the first is to the second part 'bl 
tho second, and so on. — Proportional scale, a scale on 
which niomaiked parts proportional to tho logarithms 
of the natural numbers; same as Logarithmic 
Scale ; — used in rough computations, and for solv- 
ing ]>rol)loms graphically whoso solution r^uires tho 
aid of logaiithms. Davies ^ Peck. 

PRO-pOr'TIQN-al, w. 1. {Math.) A term in an 
arithmetical or*goomotrical proportion. Hutton. 

2, {Chem.) Combining proportion ; equiva- 
lent. Turner. 

Mean proportional, between two quantities, tho 
square root of their product; gcometiical mean. 
Thus the mean proporti(nial between 4 and 9 is the 
square root of 4 X 9 = C. Hutton, 

PRO-PoU-TIQN-Al'I-TY, w. The quality of being 
proportional. * Gt'eto. 

PRO-POR'TIQN-AL-LY, ad. In a proportional 
degree ; proportionally. Newt07i, 

PRO-POR'TIQN- ATE, a. [L. projm'iionatits ; It. 
proporzxmiato ; ’ Sp. proporcionado ; P’r. propor- 
tmine."] Adjusted to something else, according 
to a comparative relation ; proportional. 

To rotrlbute to him, so for as conscience dictates, what is 
proporiiomfe to lus transgression. Locke. 

PRQ-pOR'TIQN-ATE, V. a, [i. proportionated ; 
pp. PROPORTIONATING, PROPORTIONATED.] To 
adjust reliitixely ; to adjust accoiding to settled 
rates ; to proportion ; to cqu.ilizc. 

Tho vulgar of every coimfery possess it In certain degrees 
proportionated to their opportunities of conversation with 
the more enlightened. Mickle. 

PRQ.pr)R'TION-i3,TK-LY, ad. In a proportionate 
manner; proportionally. Psarson. 

PRO-p6R'TIQN-ATE-NfeS8, 9u The State or the 
quality of being proportionate. Hale. 

PRQ-PdR'TIQN-LfesS, a. Wanting proportion or 
symmetry. Comment on Chaucer, 1665. 

PRQ-POR'TIQN-MftNT, n. The act of proportion- 
ing or adjusting. Molytieux. 

PR9-P6'iji^L, n. That which is proposed; a 
scheme br design offered for acceptance or con* 
sideration ; an offer ; a propositi on* 

If our pponomh onee again were heard, _ 

We ahouhi coniix*! them to a quick result. Mtmtt. 
This truth li not likely to be entertolAed readUy upon the 
fktenpropoml, Amrimy. 

Syn.— See Proposition* 

PRQ-Pd^E^ (pro-p«js'), t». a. [L. proponot propoei- 
tu$ ; pro, before, and pane, to place ; It. jpro- 
porre; $p. propmer; Yr. proposer.] W; pro* 

Q To put 


PO«»D ; pp. proposing, proposbd*. 


A. B. 1. 6, C, f, long; A, ft, I, 0, ft, ft, Oort S, I, 0, V» Y, ofiwww; fAbb, fX*. fAst, fAu.; HftlB. HKB; 
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PROSECUTING 


forwardor offer for consideration or acceptance ; I 

to lay before ; to bid ; to tender ; to proffer. stu.- ie Decency, Just.yess, Modesty. 

la learnmpranj’ t’’ thfr =’ r.i M h« r- : ttle os possible 

first to , 1,.... .1 > ■ . being under- , PRO- PROC' TOR, >1. An assistant of a proctor in 

.tooa.procec.ath. .,.8 Hot/.., tfie English’ universities. Hook. 


gtooil, proceed tin. . * ’i 
Syn. — See Offer. 


f- rRO-PO§E' (pio-poz'), n. [Fr. proposJ\ Talk; 
disiioiirse. “ To listen our Shak. 


PRoPT, p. from prop. Propped. 


discourse. “To listen owe proposed* Shak, I PRO-PUGX' (pro-pfln'), c. a, [L. propugno ; pro^ 

PUP,P6^E'. 0. .. 1. +To lay schemes , to im- ! fo'^JXat^fU 

aginc; to puipose: — to converse. ] for; to advocate, [e.] Baminond. 

2. To oner one s self m niairmge, n riyht, 

PRO-POS'ER, One who proposes. Locke, i \L. prcpugymculum.^ J. 


PRO-PO^'ER. One who proposes. Locke. ^ VortresT 

PROP-0-sT“TI 0N (pr8p-0-zisIi^in), w. f PRO-PUG-NA'TION, w. \h. propiigmtio.'] De- 

sitw, Jt. proposizioae; bp. proposieion; Fr. fence vindication. ^ ^ Shak. 


sitiol It. preposiz^one; Sp. proposioion; Fr. ' ‘fence vindication.’ "• 
proposition.} 

1. A thin^ proposed ; an offer of something PRO-PUGN'E^ One who pro- 


for consideration or acceptance ; a proposal. 

The enemy sent proposf^iowg such as, upon diilivery of a f PRO-PUL-Sa^'TION, 71. FL. m'OVUlsatio.l The 
strong fortified town, after a handsome detcnco, aie usually ' _ * * L F F J ^ 

granted, Claiendotu act Ot repelling. Bp. Hall. 

2. {Logic.) A sentence in which something is fpRQ- PULSE', v. a. [L. propdlo, propuhus.} To 
affirmed or denied. •nT'*HcnV.^V o'm of the threQ. drive away : to repel; to propel. Cotgrave. 
members of a '•ioir'-*’.:! , a t’*(irii it. Jf^/iite. „ . _ , . , 

.J.«htp»»hd io tl« combination of two 

or more propewitibns into one ; and of course tlie act of driving forward. Bacon. 

union of two or more sentiments or thoughts into one pRO-PO'L'SIVE, a. That propels; driving on; 
compound sentiment or thought. Oibbs. propelling. Coleridge. 

3 (J/afA.) Something to be proved or to be p,. a. [L., 

, , , , from 6r. trpMth^.cLiov ; vrprf, before, and a gate.l 

When something is proposed to be proved, the The entrance to a temple or sacred en- 

froposition is called a theorem. When sometliing is );io<,ure consisting? of a eatewav flanked hv 

proposed to be done, the proposition is called a prob- P consisting oi a gateway nankca oj 

lem. In the former case, a principle is to be inveati- builaings. IK . ^ifnWi. 

gated j in the latter, a principle is to be applied. Da- pj^ Qp t n. [L., from Gr. irp^rru Aov ; rpd, ho- 

. . u ** J . V fore, and Ttbln, a gate.] {A7it.) A poitico, gate- 

Syn. -- A propmtww is something suhrnitted to be entrance; a propylccum. W. S7nith. 

considered; a something offered to be done. -'* » f 

Propositions are acceded to or rejected ; proposals and pro rA'TJI. [L., according to the rate.} {Com.) 
ojffbrs are accepted or refused. “ He demonstrated the oronortion. 

proposition of Euclid, and rejected tho proposal of Ins ^ ^ 

friend.” PRORE, M. [Gr. npuipa ; Md, before ; L., It., <§■ Sp. 


pugns ; a defendei. 


Cudworth, 


2. {Logic.) A sentence in which something is f PRQ- PULSE', v. a. [L. propelh, ■ 
affirmed or denied. •nT'*ticnV.^V o'm of the threQ. drive away : to repel; to propel. 

members of a lioir’-’M , ii t’*(irii »i- White. ^ ^ __ . 

i>Drv_T>iri 7(ai/^\r r.Qvx .c. T?** 


propelling. Coleridge. 

Pi20P-r-Z.«SE'UJlf, n.% pi. [L., 

from Gr. irpoitlblaLov ; vrprf, before, and TtbXp^ a gate.] 
The entrance to a temple or sacred en- 
closure, consisting of a gateway flanked by 
buildings. W. Stnith. 

PROP^ Y-LOJiTj n. [L., from Gr, -rrpoTrvXov; Tpd, be- 
fore, and TfbXp, a gate.] {A7it.) A poitico, gate- 
way, or entrance ; a propylccum. W. S7nith. 

PRO RA'TA. [L.f according to the rate.} {Com.) 
In proportion. 


PRORE, 


, 71 . [Gr. 
;.] Thei 


irpuipa ; Trpd, before ; L., It., < 


PR6P-Q-§t"TIQN-AL (prl5p-o-zJsh'\in-al). a. Re- prom.j x ne prow or a smp. |,u.j 

latinS fo, or ooDslderod aa,’ a proposition. <• Its Pa..- 

proposztioHolsonso. ir««s. n. An officer in a German uni- 

PRQ'PCiuND', V. a. [L. propono \prOy before, Jmd versity who presides in the senate or academic 


pono^ to place ; It. proporre ; Sp. proponer; Fr. 
proposer . — Anciently written p7’opoim.} [t. pro- 
pounded ; pp. PROPOUNDI^^G, PROPOUNDED.] 
1. To offer to consideration ; to propose. 


court. ^lonth. Rev. 

PRO-RfiO'TOR-ATE, n. The office of prorector. 

Wm. IlowiU. 


. . . n"fa 'irn ounxts to us are PRO-R:fiP'TrQN, n. [L. proTcpo, to creep forth.] 

I* » I’fii'i .«> J> ti j> '«■ . iji The act of creeping onward. Smart. 

2. {Eccl. Law.) To present or offer. PRO'RQ-GATE, v.a. To prorogue; to put off. 

To pj'opovnd a will is to present it to the proper court for [n,.] Ld. Brougham. 

probatL*. Jiurrill. 

PKO-PiiOilD'DE, «. One who propounds w pro- 

poses ; a proposer. Milton. proroguing ; continuance ; pro- 

PRO^PRJE^TORfn. [L.] (Roman The gov- longation ; postponement; adjournmenl. 
efnor of a province, who had previously been a The pjwopa?io» ami future continuance of what already 
prmtor at Rome. W. Smith. be possessed. . Wi. 

‘ fTi. -J • o „ 2. In England, the continuance or adjourn- 

PRQ-PRr^-TA-R\ , n. \li. propneiario ; Sp. pm- nicnt of Parliament from one session to another, 

pxetanpY Fr. propnHtare.} A possessor m his ^ authority. Bra 7 ide. 

own right; one who is i^a&ter of his own ac- {Civil Law.) The time given to do a thing 

tions, and who has the free disposition of his the time prefixed. Bouvier. 

property ; a proprietor. B. FrankUn. 

’ T is a mistako to think ourselves stewards in some of God’s PRO-ROGUE (pr^rSg ), V. a. pTOrogo\ pro^ 

gifts, and;)/'<»2>ri«rariesin others. Oov.cftiu Tongw. forward, and Togo. to ask ; It. provogarc ; sp. 

PRO-PRI'E-TA-RV, a. Relating to a certain owner prorogar ; Fr. proroger.) [*. prorogued ; pp. 
or nronnetor. * Grew. l»ROROGiriNO, PROROGUED,] 

or propricior. 1. fTo lengthen; to prolong; to protract. 

PRQ-PRI'^l-TQR, n. [L. ^roprms, peculiar to a « j^jrth prorogues Ufe.” Burton. 

person.] A possessor m nis own right ; an 2. To put off to another time ; to defer ; to 
owner; a proprietary. delay ; to postpone, **'De^ihprorogmd.*' Shak. 

Thecxterlorof this mansion [Colonnal is indifferent; but 3 , Tq delay the further session of; to ad- 
its extent, its vast court, its gardens, and Its ftimiture, arc «« P-iTTin-mA-nt Bacon. 

worthy the rank and dignity of its jirojiristor. Mmtac«. joum, as 1 arliament. liacon. 

loA Possnssoa Syn. — To proroffue is a term used especially with 

ice POSSESSOR. Parliament. The Parliament is 

'O'Rt-AL, a. Pertaining to a propri- prorogued at the end of n session, and afljournrd from 

rietary'. Athexumim, day to day, Conpcress, coiiifs, dtc., nxo t^joumed. 

’QE-BHlP, ». The state or the right 
etor. Locke. ^ ® 

L hstrange. f^j-th or out ; extrusion ; outbreak, Browne. 


Syn.— See Possessor. 

PRO-PRI-^-TO'RI-AL, a. Pertaining to a propri- 
etor ; proprietary. Athenmim. 

PRQ-PRl'55-TQR-fc5HlP, «. The State or the right 
<)*f a proprietor. Locke. 

PRQ-PRf'p-TRfiBS, n. A female proprietor; a 
mistress* XJ Estrange. 


rRQ-PRr?l-TY, n. ft. proprietas; propmis, ^ ^ « 

peculiar; tt, propneth} Sp. propiedadi Fr. PRQ-^A [t.^05a>cM^ ; It.df Sp.pro- 

proprirU.'l PRQ.§A'I-0^t, \ sedoo ; Fr. prosavgtie.} Pertain- 

1. Exclusive right of property ; property. ing to, consisting of, or resembling, PJg®® • 

They compounded with Sir Nichoiw Crispe his pro- fiull $ uninteresting ; prosy. Warton, 

TOQ-SA'I-OAL-LY, ad. In a. proeaie manner. 

2. The state of being proper ; fitness ; sinta- ' ’’ . r 

bleness ; justness ; accuracy ; appropriateness. PRp-§A'l-OI§M, ». Prosaic manner, [r.] Setoard. 


J PRO-§A'I^M [prr^za'izm, B . ; pr6'z5i-I/.ni, O. » 
j Jir. irA], 71. * That which i-s in the form of 
! prose. Wright. 

; PRO-^A'IST [pro-za'ist, K. 5’w. Cl . ; pro'za-ist, C, 
j Jfr. ir^.], 71. A writer of prose. [Modern.] J. Bell. 

tPRO"§AL, a. Prosaic. Sir T, Browne. 

PRO-SCE n. [L., from Gr. vpoeKi^viov \ 
•nptiy befoie, and caj/w/, stige.] 

1. (Ant ) The stage iif a theatre. W. Smith. 

2. The frontispiece or ornamental frame- 

work w’hence the cm tain hangs which separates 
the stage from the audience. Brandc. 

PRO-SCREBE', x.a. [L. proscribe \ pro, before, 
and scribOy to write ; It. proscrivere ; Sp. pro- 
scribir ; Fr. proscHre.} \i. proscribed ; pp. 

PROSCRIBING, PROSCRIBED.] 

1. Among the ancient Romans, to offer a re- 

ward for the head of, or to sentence to some 
punishment which carried with it the conse- 
quences of civil death. Bcnivier. 

2. To doom to destruction; to outlaw; to 
banish ; to exile. 

Robert Verv Earl of Oxford, through the malice of the 
peers, was banished the realm, tiae probcr^lied, Spermr. 

3. To denounce, censure, or condemn. 

In the year 325, as is well known, the Arian doctrines 
were pi obcnhed and anathematized in the ianK>xis Couneil 
of Nice. IVatcrland. 

4. To interdict ; to prohibit ; to shut out ; to 

exclude. Brgden. 

PRO-SCRiB'5R, n. One who proscribes. Drgden, 

PRO'SCRTpt, n. 1. An interdict. J. Fox. 

2. One w'ho is proscribed. Maimder. 

PRO-SCRIP'TION, 71. ]]L. piroscriptio ; It. proscri- 
zlone ; Sp. py'osci'ipcion ; Fr. proscription!} The 
act of proscribing, or the state of being pro- 
scribed ; doom to death, or to civil death ; out- 
lawry ; condemnation ; denunciation ; exclusion. 

The most celebrated pro'.cn/ttion [among the Romans] 
was that of the triumvirs OcUvius, Antony, and Lepidus, in 
which Cicero was slain. Rrande. 

PRQ-SCRIP'TIVB, a. Pertaining to, or consisting 
in, proscription ; proscribing. Wax'ton. 

PRO§E (pioz), n. \h.prosa\ piorsue, straight on, 
straightforward ; It. ^ Sp. ^rosa ; Fr. prose.} 

1. Discourse or composition not in verse, and 
without metre or poetic measure. 

Things un attempted yet in prove or rhyme. Jflilton. 

2. pL A part of the Roman Catholic mass in 

Latin verse. Edeti. 

PROSE, n. [i. PROSED ; pp. PROSING, PROSED.] 

1. To wTite prose. Milton. 

2. To talk or speak tediously- Mason. 

4(5r “ To jtrosoy as w'e all now know too vkoII, is to 

talk or write heavily or tediously, without spirit and 
without aniniatian ; but to jirose was onco very difl’er- 
ent from this j it was simply tho antithesis oi to ver- 
sxfijy and a proser tho antithesis of a versijier oxpoet!^ 

Jb'eneh. 

And surely Nashe, though he a proser were, 

A branch of laurel yet deserves to bear. JDrayton. 

PRO^E, a. Relating to, or consisting of, prose ; 
prosaic ; not poetic. 'Addison. 

PROs'?:-CUT-A-BLE, a. That maybe prosecuted; 
liable to prosecution. Qu. Rev. 

PR6s'^1-CUTE, V. a. [L. proseguor, proseewCus ; 
pro, forward, and sequor, to follow ; It. prose- 
guire ; Sp. proseguir ; Fr. potirsxdvre.} [t. pros- 
ecuted ; pp. PROSECUTING, PROSECUTED.] 

1. To follow or pursue with a purpose to at- 
tain or accomplish ; to endeavor to obtain. 

That which is moially good is to be desired and J^)ro8e- 
CKted. Witkim. 

Ho proseevied this purpose with strength of atgumen t and 
close reasoning. Locke. 

2. To continue ; to carry on ; to engage in ; 
to ax-»ply to with continued purpose. Dryden. 

The same reason which induced you to entertain this war 
will induce you also to proBucnte the same. Heyward. 

3. To pursue by law ; to take the law of ; to 

arraign ; to proceed against by legal meas- 
ures. Bouvier. 

jjeg“«To prosecute differs from to persecute. To 
persecute always implies some cruelty, malignity, or 
injustico i to prosecute is to proceed by lopl measures* 
either with or without just cause.^’ Johnson. 

PRt^S'E-CfJTE, V. n. To carry on a legal prosecu- 
tion ; to go to law. Blacksione. 

PR6s'®-CUT-ING, p. a. Furping; conducting 
prosecutions; as, Proseinding tAtoxaef.** 
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PROS-f-CU'TION’, 32. [L. proaecidio ; It. prose- 

guimento ; Sp. prosecucion ; Fr. poursuiteJ] 

1. The act of prosecuting, or the state of be- 

ing prosecuted ; pursuit ; undertaking. ** Their 
prosecutions of commerce.’^ Addison, 

2. {Law.) The act of conducting a judicial 
proceeding : — the conducting of a judicial pro- , 
ceeding in behalf of a complainant, as dis- 
tinguished from defence : — the conducting of a j 
criminal proceeding in behalf of the govern- 
ment, as by indictment or information. BurrilL 

PROS' ^i-CU-TQR, w. [L.] 1. One who prose- 

cutes ; one who carries on, or pursues. Sandgs, 
2. ( Law.) One who prosecutes another for a 
crime in behalf of the government. Blackstone, 

PROS'E-CQ-TRJX, n, A female who prosecutes. 

Colhmon. 

PROS'^I-LYTE, n. [Gr. irpotTi}Zorof ; Trpocrfpxo/iai, 
iep 6 (r 7 jXeov, to come to ; L. proselytus i It. ^ Sp. 
proselitoi proselyte,'] ^ , 

1. A person brought over to a new opinion or 
belief in religion ; a convert. Matt, xxiii. 14. 

2. One brought over to any new opinion. 

Men become professors ... for those opinions they were 

never convinced ofi nor pros6li/t& to. SjOckb. 

Syn. — See CoNVEar. 

PR0s'5-l1?TE, V. a. \i. pkoselyted ; pp. pnos- 
ELYTINO, PROSELYTED.] To bring over to a 
new opinion, as in religion ; to convert. South. 

PR6s'^;-LY-Tr§M, ? 2 . 1. The practice or the prin- 
ciple of making proselytes. Watson. 

2. j- Conversion. JSCammoiid. 

?R5S'?-LY-TrZE, V. a. [2. PROSELYTIZED ; pp. 
PROSELYTIZING-, PROSELYTIZED.] To prOSC- 
lyte ; to convert- [».] Burke. 

PR6S'^-LY-TfZE, t. n. To make proselytes or 
convertsl [r.] L. Addison. 

t PRQ-SfeM-l-NA^TIQN, 32. [L. prosemino, to sow.] 
Propagation by seed. Hale. 

PROS-fiN-N^:-A.-H:E'DRAL, a. [Gr. irpSgf to, iwta, 
nine, and Upa, a baso.^j {Min.) Noting crystals 
having nine faces on each of two adjacent parts, 
as a variety of the tourmaline, in which the 
prism and one of the summits have each nine 
faces. Cleaveland. 

PROS' ?R, 32 . 1. t A ■tvriter of prose. Drayton. 
2. One who proses j a tedious UQxxeXov.Todd. 

PRQ-Sj&R'PT-NA, 32 . (Astron.) An asteroid dis- 
covered by Luther in 1853. Lor&'ing. 

PRQ-SlL'l-5N-CY, n. [L. prosiliOf prosiliens, to 
leap forward ; j^ro, forward, and saliOj to leap.] 
The act of leaping forward, [r.] Coleridge. 
PR6'§{-LY, ad. In a prosy manner. Qu. Rev. 
PRO-SI- M£t'RI-CAL, Consisting of both prose 

and verse. * Cmrlie. 

PPO-SJM’J-jS.n. [L, p 7 ' 0 , for, and simia, an ape.] 
(2:ool.) A family of lemurs. Eng. Cye. 

PRO'^I-NfiSS, n. The quality of being prosy or 
dull ; tediousness. Gent. Mag. 

PRO^'lN©, n. Act of one who proses ; dull and 
tiresome discourse or writing. Qu. Rev. 

PRG^'ING, a. Dull ; tiresome ; prosaic. Ec. Rev. 
PRO-SLA V'^J-RY, a. In favor of slavery. Putnam. 

PR5s-Q-Df'A-Ci).L,<2. Of, or relating to, prosody; 

prosodial prosodical. Walker. 

PROs-Q-DI' A-CAL-LY, ad. In a prosodiacal man- 
ner. * * ' Smart. 

PRO-s5'DI-AL, a. Relating to prosody j prosod- 
ic‘al. ' Browne. 

PRQ-SO'Dl-AN [prq-efl'd§-sn, W. J. Ja. Sm. Wr. 
Wb . ; pro-s3'dy^n’, S. E. F. K . ; pro-sSd'^-an, P.], 
n. One skilled in prosody ; a prosodist. Browne. 
PRQ-SdD'l-CAL, a. \Fv. prosodique.1 Relating 
to prosody prosodiacal. Warton. 

PR68'9-dIst, n. One who is versed in prosody. 

“ The exact prosodist Johnson. 
PROS'Q-DY, 32. [Gr. vpoaipi^ia ; vpdp, to, and 
a song, an ode ; L., It., ^ Sp, prosodia ; Fr. 
prosodie.} The science, or the part of grammar, 
which treats of quantity, accent, versification, 
and the laws of harmony in metrical composi- 
tion. B. Jonson. 

Proio^yt deals wltii metre, and with aoeant, (xuaatity. and 
the articulaee sounds, as subordinate to metre. Laiham. 

pgOS-9-F6a'Rjjk-PIl^, n. [Gr. srptforawrov, a face, a 


form, and yp&tfia>, to write.] {Rhet.) The de- 
scription of animated objects. Branae, 

PROS-Q-PQ-L£p'SY, 71. [Gr. irpoc(o7roZT;4^ta, respect 
of persons ; TTpocranrov, the face, and a re- 
ceiving, an accepting ; to take.] Prej- 

udice from the first view of a person ; personal 
partiality. Cudzoortk, 

PROS-Q-PQ-PCE'IA (pros-q-po-pe'ya), 71. [L., from 
Gr. TTpoaruirroTtotiti , irpdo-oijroi/, a face, a form, and 
mti(o, to make.] {Rhet.) A figure by which in- 
animate objects, or abstract ideas, are personi- 
fied; pel sonification. Dryden. 

PROs'P^ICT, 32 . \h. prospectus \ prospicio^ to look 
forward; forward, and specio^ to look, to 
see; It. p7Wspetto.'\ 

1. View as from a distance ; survey ; sight. 

Eden and all the coast in i]ro»i}cct lay. Milton. 

2. Number or aggregate of objects presented 
to the eye at a distance ; landscape. 

There is a very noble ji>/os/>cct fiom this place. On the 
one bide lies avast extent of teas, that runs abroad lartber 
than the eye can roach, just opposite stands the green proni- 
ontoiy of Surrontum, and on the other side the whole circuit 
of’ the Bay of Naples. AUdtson. 

3. Place which affords an extended view, [r.] 

TTim God beholding from his pi aspect high. Milton, 

4. Object of view or of contemplation. 

Man to himself 

Is a large jprobi>cct. Jjeimam. 

5. View into futurity; foresight; anticipation. 

"Who hath a prosjiect of the different state of perfect hap- 
piness or misery that attends all men after this hte. Locke. 

6. Expectation, or ground of expectation. 

Without any reasonable hope or pi aspect of eiu'oying them. 


7. Regard to something future; a looking 
forwaid ; prospection. 

Is he a prudent man. as to his temporal estate, that leys 
.ipr .-ns f r d'.* -ny xnospcct to, or jmovlsion 

1 -u . • • ' 1 .*--: C .1 *•.- . K‘. Tillotkon. 

Syn. — Profspect is that which may be seen ; auiVw 
IS that which may bo or is actually seen ; landscape is 
a species of prospect presenting a view of natural sce- 
nery. We take a view or survey j prospects and land- 
scapes present themselves. A confined or extended 
prospect J an extensive view ; a minuto or wide survey j 
a beautifiil or picturesque landscape. 

PRoS'PECT, V. n. 1. To look forward. Johnsoii. 

2. To search for metals. [Local, U, S.l *‘A 
prospeetmg party,” N. j. Literary Tf'bf'ld. 

PRO-SPfiC'TION, 32. The act of looking forward, 
or providing* for the future ; foresight. Paley. 

PRQ-SPfiC'TlVE, a. [L. prospectivus.) j 

1. That regards the future ; looking fonvard; 
future } coming ; — opposed to retrospective. \ 

Time’s long and dark prospecUre glass. Milton. 

2. That gives a pmspcct ; relating to a pros- 
pect; viewing at a distance. JfolmsMi. 

3. Acting with foresight. Child, 

PRQ-SPJBC'TIVE, 31. 1. A distant view. Wotion. 

2. A glass for viewing distant objects ; a per- 
spective Daniel, 

PRQ-8P£c'TIVE-LY, ad. With reference to the 
future ; in prospect ; hereafter, Clarke. 

PRO-SPfeO'TlVE-NfiSS, n. The quality of being 
prospective. Coleridge. 

PRO-SPfiO'TUS, 32. ; pi. PRo-spfic'Tua-u§. [!*•» ® 
prospect y a i-icw.'] An outline or plan of a pro- 

i )osp(l undertaking, particularly of a proposed 
iterary work or publication. Brands. 


PR0s'PJ:U, o. a. [L. prespero ; pro^ for, and spe- 
ro, to hope ; It. prosperare ; Sp. prosparar.] [i. 

PROSTERED; pp. PROSPERING, PROSPERED.] 

To make prosperous or successful ; to cause to 
succeed ; to favor ; to aid. 

All things contw to prosfter our design. X>rfp2en. 

Whose frown may disappoint tbi* pi inuli'St strain, 

Whose approbation oven imiie. Couper, 

PRf^S'Pe;R, V. n. [Fr. prosptH^er.'} To bo prosper- 
ous or successful; to go on well; to succeed; 
to thrive ; to flourish. 

He that covereth hit sins shall not 7»rosj>ei*. Pww.aacviil. IS. 

WKftt«oev«r he doeth shall protpw. Fs. i. S. 

Syu.— See Flourish. 

PROS-p£r' 1-TY, n- Hj. prosperittwi It. j^spert^ 
m; Bp. prosperidmi Tx. prosp&itS.} The state 
of being prosperous; attainment of wishes; 
success ; good fortune ; opposed to adversity. 

We mast disflngulsb between fcUeity and prospfritm Jbr 
prtuperUv leads often to ambition, and amhitloR lo dtsaiH 
jIHiintinoiit. iAmttor. 

Pi tivtcnfv ia tlie Mesbing of the Old Teatamenti adversity 
is the blcssiiig of the New. which carricth the greater bene* 
diction and the clearer revelaxion of Goci'a fiivor. JSamm. 


Prc.'. . ' i- "ot and (llstastcs, and ad- 

^ -!•< i'AM •(». .o ' 'M' ■ doth best 

discover vice, but adversity doth best discover virtue. Jiacon, 

PROS' PJgR-OlJS, a. [Jj. prosperus ; It. ^ Sp. pros- 
pero ; Fr. prospere.’\ 

1. That is prospered ; successful ; thriving ; 
flourishing; fortunate ; lucky ; felicitous : hnppy. 

2. That prospers; favorable; piopirbiiis ; 
auspicious. A prosperous wind.” Denham. 

Syn.— See AUSPICIOUS, Fortunate, Happy. 

PROS'P^JR-OliS-LY, ad. In a prosperous man- 
ner; successfully; fortunately. Di'ydcn. 

PROS' PJ6;r-Oi;S-N ESS, 32. State of being pros- 
perous ; prosperity ; success. Johnson, 

PROS'PHY-Sis, 32. [Gx. TT(>6otpvtrts, a growing to ; 
npdf, to, ‘and (pOwy to grow.] {3Ied.) A growing 
together of parts ; — a term applied particularly 
to a morbid adhesion of the eyelids with them- 
selves or with the globe of the eye. Dwiglison. 


tPRO-SPr”CI-5NCE (pro-spish'e-ens), ?2. 

sptciOy prospiciensy to look forward.] The act 
of looking forward. Johnsoti. 

PROSS, 32 . Talk ; gossip. [Local, Eng.] Brookett. 
PROS'TATE, 32. [Gr. to stand before.] 

{Anat.) A glandular, cordiform body, of the 
size of a chestnut, situated before the neck of 
the bladder, surrounding the first portion of the 
urethra. Duiiglison. 

Prostate eland, the prostate; so called from its le- 
semblance to a gland. — See Prostate. Dungluson. 


PROS-TAT'IC, a. {Anat.) Pertaining to the pros- 
tate. Du7igliso7i. 

PROS-TA-tD TlS,n, {Med.) Infiammation of tlic 
prostate. ‘ Dun(jUso7i. 

tPRUS-TJgR-NA'TION, 32. \L. prosterno, to pros- 
trate.] Dejection ; depression. F'eltha^n, 

fPRQS-TB'THlS, 32. (illb/f.) Prothesis. Bailey. 

PR6S'TH©-SiS, 32. [L,, from Gr. nptoQmt ; irpoj, 
to, and ridriyty to place,] 

1. {Gram.) A figure by which one or more 

letters are prefixed to a word j as, loved, he. 
loved. Bra7i(le. 

2. {Med.) Prothesis. Dtmglison. 

PRGS-THPJT'IO, fl. Pertaining to prosthesis; — 

prefixed to a word, as a letter. Qu. Reiu 

t PROS-TlB'U-IiOp8, a, [L. prostihuhmiy a pros- 
titute.] Meretricious. Iktle. 


PRUS'Tl-TUTE, V. < 2 . [L. piwstituOf prosfitutus ; 
pro, before, and statuo, to place ; It. prosit fat re; 
Si), pi'ostiinir ; Fr. pi'ostituer.'] [?. riiosTrn t- 
Ei) ; rr.osTiTrriNG, trostitutrd.] 

1. To hell to wiekr-dnchs ; to put out to hire 
for a base purpose ; to appropriate or devote 
to a bad use ; as, “ To prostitute talents.” 


I pity iVom my noul unhappy men 
Conipvllfd by want to ja mtiiutc their pen; 

Who niimt, like lawyera, either »taivc or plead, 

And follow, right or M'rong, where guiiieab lead. Moscomnion., 


2. To offer to a common, lewd use ; to make 
a prostitute of; to corrupt. not prostitute 
thy daughter.” Lev. xix, 29, 

PR6s'T{-TUTE, a. [Tj, prostitutus ; It. prostitui* 
to; Sp. p 7 'ostitufo ; Vx. p7'o$titue.'] 

1. Sold to wickedness ; devoted for hire to a 
bad purpose; prostituted; corrupted. **P9vs- 
iitute to infamy and hate.” Drayton. 

2« Openly devoted to lewdness. Prm\ 

PROB'TI-TUTE, 32. [L., It., Sp, prostitute ; Fr. 
prostitio^e.'} 

1. A person devoted for hire t<i game base 
purpose ; a hireling ; a moreenury. Pope. 

2. A woman devoted to common lewdncss ; a 
vphore; a strumpet; courtesan; harlot. Dryden. 


PR58-Tt-TC'TI0N, 32. [L. prostltutio ; It. pros-- 
titudone ; Sp. prostitucion ; Fr. prostiiuUm.] 

1. Act of selling or dev<itmg, or state of be- 
ing sold or devoted, for hire or gain, to a bad 
purpose. **T}iq prostiiuiiofi of justice.” Bouvier., 

2. The common lewdness of a woman for 
gain ; the practice of a strumpet, Addisofu 

PR6S'T[-Tfir-T0E, n. One who prostitutes. Ilurdm 

FrOs'trate, a. [L.prosir<^m.*i 

1. Lying at length; thrown down; prone; 
abject ; prostrated lytiur as in an attitude of 
adoration, or O'* when o\ervome by c ilumity. 

Grtivelim^ and uo" <in y4»u laki.* iif Hr**. MHttm. 

While jnti'>tratr Imrw m huiabln ffrh-f I lu(. 

2. (Bot.) Lying flat on the giound. Gray. 
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PROS'TRATE, a. [L. prosterno^ prostratus ; 
prOy forward, and sterno, to strew, to throw ; It. 
prostrare ; Sp. postrar.'] [^. prostrated ; pp, 

PROSTRATINO, PRO'^TRATI'D.] 

1. To lay flat , C(j thiow down ; to overthrow ; 
to overturn; to demolish; to destroy; to luin. 

A storm that all things doth prostrate. Spenser. 

in the stieets, many they slew, and hred divers places, 
pro<itratitiff two parishes almost entirely . IJaywat d. 

2. To bring low ; to exhaust ; to reduce ; to 
depress ; as, “To be prostrated by sickness,” 

To prostrate one*s self, to throw one’s self down as 
in adoration , to bow in humble reverence. Duppa. 

PROS-TRA'TION, 71 [L. prostratio ; It. prostra- 

zione: Sp. p*fostracio?t] Fr. prostration,] 

1. The act of prostrating, or the state of being 
prostrated ; demolition ; overthrow. SoutJi. 

2. Exhaustion; depression. Prostration 

of strength.” Artruthnot. 

3. {Med.) Great depression of strength; al- 

most total loss of power over the muscles of 
locomotion. Punglison. 

PRO'STYLE, 71. [Gr, TrprfoTw^oi/ ; rpd, before, and 
crruXos, a pillar ; L. prostj/lus ; It. Sp. prostilo ; 
Fr. prostt/le.] {Arch.) A portico in w’hich the 
columns stand in advance of the building to 
which they belong. Britton. 

PRO'^Y* Partaking of the nature of prose ; 
prosaic; — dull; tiresome. Brit. Grit. 

PRO-S^L'LO-(?llsivr, 11 . [L, pro, before, and Eng. 
syllogts7n!\ {Logic.') A second syllogism prov- 
ing a former one ; — also a syllogism of which 
one premise is suppressed; enthymeme. Brande. 

PRO-TAG^O-NIST, n. [Gr. npioraYtovicrr^i ; rpfirof, 
first, and a contender.] A chief actor 

in a theatre. Dryden. 

PRO tAj^^TO. [L,] (Law.) For so much. 

PR6t'4-s1s [prSt'si-sls, Sm. R.; pro-ta'sjs, W. P. 
Ash, Crabh ; pr5't9,-sTg, Ja. K. JVd.], 7i. [L., 

from Gr. Ttpdraais ; irporttvio, to stretch out before 
one, to lay before.] 

1. A proposition ; a maxim, [r.] Bp, Morton. 

2. {Rhet. Sc Gram.) The first part of a con- 
ditional sentence : — the first part of a period. 
— Opposed to ajjodosid. Andrews. Brande. 

The union ofprotoAta and apodosis produces the compacfc- 
ness which Is required in the period. Qibba. 

3. In the ancient drama, the first part of a 

dramatic composition, serving to make known 
the characters and the plot to the audience ; 
exposition. Brande. 

PRO-TAt'| 0, a. [Gr. Trporaroctfj ; L. protaticits ; 
Fr. protaiique.] Appearing in the protasis of 
an ancient play ; introductory. Dryden. 

PRQ'TR^4,7i, [From {Bot^ A genus 

of exogenous plants bearing hermaphrodite 
flowers. Png. Gye. 

PR6'TJe:-AN [pr5'te-?in, K. C. O. Cl. Wh. Richard- 
son ; W’r. ; pro-td'en, a. Relating to Prote- 
us ; assuming different shapes, Cudworiih. 

PR6^T5-AN-LY> od. liike Proteus. Cudworth. 

PRQ-t£ct', V. a. [L. protego, protectm ; pro, be- 
fore, and tego, to cover; It. proteggere ; Sp. pro- 
teger ; Fr. proteger.] ]i. protected ; pp. pro- 
tkctino, protected. 7 To cover or shield from 
evil or injury; to shelter; to defend; to guard; 
to fortify ; to keep or preserve in safety ; to 
screen ; to shroud* ** The law protects us 

not/* Shak. 


For ’galuat the height of Ilion you never shall prevail; 

Jove with hts hand protects it, and makes the soldiers bold. 

Chaimum. 

Even so does God protect us, if we be 

Virtuous and wise, WotUbnaorih. 

Syn. See Defekd, Keep. 
PR<J-t£cT'ING-LY» 111 n protecting manner. 
PRQ-TfiC'TIQN, n. [Xi. proteedio \ It. protezione ; 
Sp. protecaon ; Fr. protection.] 

1. The act of protecting, or the state of being 
protected; shelter from evil ; defence. STutk. 

If the weak might find protection from the mighty, they 
could not with juiflee lament their condition. Su'ip. 

2. That which protects or shields ; a shield. 
Let them rise up and help you, and be 

3. A writing or instrument which protects or 
secures exemption from molestation. He had 
a protection during the rebellion.** Johnson. 


4. A freedom from arrest granted to a bank- - 

rupt, pending the of iii> accounts, j 

and before he obtains his certificate. Sttnmonds. | 

5. A document given by a notary public to a 

seaman or other person going abroad, certifying ; 
that the bearer named therem is a citusen of the ‘ 
United States. Bouvier. ■ 

PRO-T£C*TrON-IST, n. One who favors the pro- ; 
tection by law of some bianch or branches of 
manufacture, or of some production. Ch. Ob. 

PRO-TEC'T| VE, a. That protects ; affording pro- 
tection ; defensive. P'eUham, 

PR0-T£C'T0R, n. [L, ; It. protettore', Sp.y?ro- 
tector ; Fr. protecteur.] 

1. One who protects ; a defender ; a guardian. 

The King of Spain, who is protector of the common- 
wealth. Add ison . 

2. Formerly, in England, an officer who had 

the care of the kingdom in the king*s minority ; 
a regent. iShak. 

3. The title of the representative of a Roman 

Catholic nation or religious order at the court 
of Rome. London Ency. 

“ Cromwell took the title of < Lord Protector 
of the Common wealth of England, Scotland, and Ire 
laud ’ on the 19th. Dec., 1653.** Brande. 

PRO-TEC 'TOR- AL, a. Relating to a protector ; 
p’rotectorial. * Be. Rev. 

PRO-TEC 'TOR- ATE, n. \lt. protettorato ; Sp. pro- 
tector ia ; Fr. protectoi’ot.] 

1. Government by a protector ; — applied in 

history particularly to the govemment of Eng- 
land by Cromwell. JVooa. 

2. Authority assumed by one nation over an 

inferior one. jrr/ght. 

PR0-T?C-T6'RI-AL, a. Relating to a protector ; 
protectoral, ‘ Noble. 

PRO-TEC'TOR-LfiSS, a. MsLvmg no protector ; 
without a protector. WHglvt. 

PRQ-Tfic'TQR-SHlP, n. The state or the office of 
a protector ; protectorate. Burnet. 

PRQ-TfiC'TRJgJSS, w. [Fr. protecfrico.] A woman 
who protects. Bacon. 

PRQ-TfiO'TRlX, n. A protectress. Scott. 

PROTkoJk (pr5-te-zli5'), n. [Fr., from prof^ger, 
to protect.] One under the protection or care 
of another. Ed. Rev. 

J’ROT'ilGiJJS (pr5-t§-zha'), n. [Fr.] A female who 

is under the protection of another. Qti. Rev. 

PRO-T55-J-NA'CEOyS, > Pertaining to prote- 

PRO-TE'l-NO&S, > ine. Dunglison. 

PRO'TJ@J-iNB, n. [Gr. rrpardw, to be first; irptoros, 
first; — in allusion to its occupying the first 
place in relation to the albuminous principles, 
Eng. Cyc.] (Ohem.) A name applied by Mulder 
to a substance regarded by him as the basis of 
albumen, fibrine,and caseine, closely resembling 
them in composition, but not, like them, con- 
taining any sulphur, nor, like the two former, 
any phosphorus. By other chemists, it having 
never been procured free from sulphur, its ex- 
istence as a distinct substance is denied. Miller. 

jggp- It was through his researches on protein e that 
Mulder camo to the conclusion that certain vegetable 
and animal compounds, as fibrme, albumen, legu- 
mine, gluten, &c., were first formed in the vegetable 
before they are appropriated by the animal. Ertg, Cyc. 

PRO TEM'Pg-RE. [L.] For the time or occa- 
sion. * * Booth. 

fPBO-TjSND', V. a. To hold out; to stretch forth. 

With his protended lancc he makes defence. Dryden. 

tPRQ-TjfiNSE', w. Extension. denser. 

PRO-TI^R-An'THOUS, a. [Gr. Trpwrop, first, and 
Mof, a flower.] {Boi.) Noting plants whose 
leaves appear before their flowers, Lindley. 

PRO-TfiR'Vl-TY, «. [h. proierviias^ protervus, 

bold.] Peevishness; petulance. [R.] BuUokar. 

PRt^i-TfiST', V. n. [X, protestor; pro, forth, and 
testor, to bear witness, to aver; it. protestare ; 
Sp. proiesiar ; Fr. protester ] [t. protested ; 

pp. PROTESTING, PROTESTED.] 

X, To give a solemn declaration of opinion or 
resolution ; to declare or affirm wdth solemnity. 


' I have long loved her, and, I protest to you, bestowed 
I mueh on lier. JShak. 

r He protests against your votes, and swears 

I lie ’ll nut be tried by any but Ins peers. Denham. 

2. To make a formal declaration in writing 
against any public law or measure. Wright. 

PRO-TEST', V. a. 1. fTo give evidence of; to 
j show; to pro've. Shak. 

2. To call, as a witness ; to appeal to. 

__ Fiercels they opposed 

My journey strange, with clamorous uproar 
2*)otestwg tate supreme. Jfi7ton. 

3. To make solemn declaration of ; to assert; 
to affirm; as, To protest one’s innocence.’* 

To protest a hill or a note, to cause a formal state- 
ment to be made in writing by a public notarj , under 
seal, that the bill or note w'as, on a certain da} , pre- 
sented for acceptance or payment, and that such ac- 
ceptance or payment was refused, thereby making a 
claim against the parties fortlie loss oi damage which 
may arise to the holder. Bumil. 

PBO'TEST, or PROT'JgST (114) [pro'test, J. E. Ja. 
K. tVb . ; pro-test' or prot'est, II . ; prot'est, Sth. 
R. Ask, Nares, Enfick ; pio-tSst', N. P. F.], n. 

1. A solemn declaration of opinion, common- 
ly against something. Chaucer. Shak. 

2. A declaration in writing of dissent from a 
motion, resolution, or other'’procecding agreed 
to by a majority of a legislative body. Brande. 

3. {Law.) X notarial act made for w'ant of 
payment of a promissory note, or for want of 
acceptance or payment of a bill of exchange, by 
which it is declared that all parties to such in- 
struments will be held responsible to the holder 
for all damages, exchanges, &c. : — a declaration 
made by a master of a vessel before a notary, 
consul, or other authorized officer, at the first 
port reached after some damage sustained by 
stress of weather, stating the paiticulars, and 
showing that the damage w’as not occasioned 
by his misconduct or neglect. Bouvier. BiirriU. 

■Whon a jiroia^i [of a uoto or a bill] is madr, and notice of 
the non>pa> nicnt or noii-accfptiince ^.'immi to the piiitieti in 
proper tune, they will be htld i c&poni.il>lo. Horn ler 

To note a protest, to make a declaration, as a mas- 
I ter of a vessel, before a notary or a consul, lu regard to 
some damage sustained by stress of weather. Bumil. 

! jgSsr “The first pronunciation [pio-t6st'] of this 
word is adopted by Mr. Sheiidan, Mr, Scott, Dr. Ken- 
rick, Mr. Smith, Mr. Perry, Buchanan, Barclay, Bai- 
ley, and Fenning j and the second PprSt'est] by Mr. 
Nares, Dr. Ash, Dr. Johnson, and Eritick. As this 
substantive was derived from the verb, it liad former* 
ly the accent of the verb ; and that this accent was 
the most prevailing appeals from the majority of au* 
thorities in its favor. But the respectable authorities 
for the second pronunciation, and the pretence of dis- 
tinguishing it nom the verb, may very probably es- 
tablish it, to the detninent of the sound of the lan- 
guage, without any advantage to its signification.” 
Walker. 

PROT'JBJS-TAN-CY, n. Protestantism. “ProteF- 
tancy is called to the bar.” [it.] Chillmgwoi'th. 

PROT'JPS-TANT, n. [It. ^ Sp. protestante ; Fr. 
p7'otQ8ta7\tr] OrigimUly, one of the rofonners of 
JNorth Germany, adl 


North Germany, adherents to Luther, who, in 
the year 1529, ^rroiested s^ainst the decree of 
the Imperial Xiet held at Spires. The name is 
now given to a member of any of the various 
denominations of Christians which have sprung 
from the adoption of the principles of the Ref- 
ormation. Brande. 

FR5t'^JS-TANT, a. Belonging or pertaining to 
Protestants, Addison, 

tPR6T-|IS-TAN'Tl-CAX, a. Of, or pertaining to, 
Protestants. ‘ Bacon. 

PRf)T'^3S-TANT-I§M, n. The principles or the 
religion of Protestants. Burke. 

PROt'^S-TANT-LY, ad. In conformity to Prot- 
estants. ‘ ‘ Milton. 

PR^T-jps-TA'TIQN, w. [L. protestatio ; It. pro* 
testazione ; Sp. proiestacion ; Fr, protestatum.] 

1. The act of protesting ; a solemn declara- 
tion; asseveration. ^ ^ Mdioker. 

2. A solemn declaration of dissent. Clareu^don. 

3. {Law.) An oblique allegation or deni al of 

* some fact protesting that it does or does i»ot 

exist, and at the same time avoiding a direct? 
afihmation or denial. BurriU. 

PR6t'|:s-TA-TQR, n. A protester, [r.] Wright. 

PRQ-TfiST'j^R, w. One who protests. Atterbury. 

PRQwT£sT'ING-LY, ad. By way of protestation. 
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PROTEUS 

TEUS, or PRO'TE-iySt n, [L., from Gr. 

1. ( Gr. Ml/th.) A sea-god who possessed the 
power of prophecy, and of changing himself 
into different shapes : — a turncoat. IV. S?nith, 

2. (Bot. 8c Zosl.) A genus of infusorial plants 
which never for a minute preserve the sanie 
form. Agoftsiz. — A genus of batrachians, which 
preserve their branenisB through life- Brande. 

PRO-THA-L.A'Ar!-QN, n. [Gr. irpo, for, and 6aXa- 
fxoiy a bride-clumber.] A nuptial song or po- 
em ; an epithalamium. Drayton, 

PROTH' 5-SI3, n. [Gr. rpdf, to, and r£07?/4£, to put.] 

1. (^S«r( 7 .) The addition of some artificial part 
to the human body, as a wooden leg. Dtinghson, 

2. {Bed.) The place in a church on which the 

elements in the eucharist are placed previous to 
their being laid asr an oblation on the altar ; — 
called also credence. Hook. 

PRO-TUON'O-TA-RY, n. [Low L. protonotariiLS, 
from Gr. irpwroff, first, andL. notorius, a scribe; 
It. 4* Sp, protonotario ; Fr. protonotaire.] 

1. ‘ One of the principal notaries of the emper- 
ors of Constantinople. Brande. 

2. A chief clerk in the English Court of 
King’s Bench and Common Pleas. WTiishaw. 

j®®* This office was abolished on the establishment 
of the modern office of -masters. Bnrrdl. 

3. One of the twelve chief notaries or secreta- 

ries of the Court of Rome ; — also called cjpos- 
tolical protlio notary. Brande. 

4. In some of the American states, the chief 

clerk of a court. Burrill. 

PRO-THSn'O-TA-RY-SIITP, n. The state or the 
office of a prothonbtary. Carew. 

PRO-THO'RAX, n. [Gr. before, and 0t3p«|, a 
breast-plate, the thorax.] (Bnt.) The first seg- 
ment of the thorax. Brande. 

PRO ' TO. [Gr. wpSroy, first ; It. ^ Sp. proto. 

1. A prefix expressing priority ; as, ** Proto~ 
martyr,** the first martyr. 

2. (G/iem.) A prefix noting the combination 

of one equivalent of an clement or a component 
with another body ; as, IVo^^o-chloride of tin,’* 
i. e. a compound’ of one equivalent of chlorine 
and one of tin. Grakam. 

PRO'TO-COL, n. {Lovflj. protocoUum', It. pro- 
tocollo ; Sp. protocolo ; Fr. protocoh. — Derived, 
according to some, from Gr. irputros, first, and 
ATwIav, a member, or, according to others, from 
Gr, TTparos, first, and kMix, glue, in allusion to 
the first sheet glued in a book, Iizckardso?i.] 
The first draught or original copy of a despatch, 
treaty, or other instrument. Brande. 

PR0'T0-C6L, 1 ?. n. 
draughts. 

PRO'TO-cdL-lST, n. In Russia, a register or 
clerk. H7nart. 

PRO'TO-^-Ine, n. [Fr. protogyneJ] (JMin.) A 
talcose granite. Dana. 

PRf)-TO-MXR'TYR, n. [Gr. w^iairor, first, and 
ytAnrvL a witness,] 

1. The first martyr;— * a term applied to St. 

Stephen. Bp. Hall. 

2. The first who suffers or who is sacrificed 

in a cause. Dryd&n. 

PRO’TQ-PLA^M, n. [Gr. ir#»a!ros, first, and 
something moulded.] (Bot.) The soft, nitroge- 
nous lining or contents of cells. Gray. 

PjRO’T^-PLAST, n. [Gr. Trpwrojr^aordj, first- 
formed; TtpSrosf first, and Trldo-crw, to form; L. 
protoplastus, a protoplast ; It. protop^asto.] A 
thing first formed as a model, to be followed af- 
terwards ; a prototype ; an examplar. 

* , Adam wa8«et up ag our great GUmviR. 

PrO-TQ-PLAs'T|C, a. First formed. Howell. 

PJR6'<T^PdPE, n. [Gr. mSiros, first, and Eng. 
po^A The chief pope or the imperial confessor, 
an/^mcer of the supreme spiritual court of the 
Gi^ek church in Russia. Wright. 

T6p ' rjE-lt tSrSf n. (Zool.) A genus of aquatic 

/ animals deemed to be fishes by some, ana rep- 
tiles by others. Baird. 

t'Rfi'TO-SALT, «. (Chem.) A te^ applied to 
oxysalts whose base is a protoxide, as proto- 
sulphatc of lead ; — applied also to haloid and 
analogous salts containing only one equivalent 
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of their electro -negative element or compo- 
nent, as protochloride of tin, protocyanide of 
iron. Miller. 

PRO-TO-S0l*PHATE, n. (Chem.) A compound 
of sulphuric aci'd and a protoxide. Graham. 

PRO'TO-TYPE, n. [Gr. rpwrdruTrov ; Trpwroc, first, 
and Tbvov, type; L prototijpiis \ It. iSr Sp. pro- 
totipo; Fr. prototype.] The original pattern 
or model of a thing that may be copied ; anti- 
type ; protoplast ; exemplar ; example ; arche- 
type. 

The clay design of the sculptor is the protott/m of the 
statue to be aftcM wards executed in marble. J>airnolt. 

PRO-TOX'IDE, 71. (Chem.) A substance not pos- 
sessed of acid propcities, and composed of one 
equivalent of oxygen and one of another de- 
merit. Graham. 

Protoxide of 7iitro^An^ (Chem.) a compound of one 
equivalent of o\yp[eu and one of nitroj^en ; nitrous ox- 
ide , gaseous oxide of azote , exhilarating gas , laugh- 
ing gas ; — discovered by Priestley, and called by him 
dephlogistieated nitrous atr. 

PRO-TOX'l-DIZE, V. a. To oxidize in the first 
degree. Brande. 

PRb-TO~Zb'A^n. pi. [Gr. TTpSroj, first, and ^Zov, 
an animal.]* (Zobl.) A term applied by some 
zoologists to the lowest forms of animal life, 
and corresponding at the present day with the 
true infusoria. Bait'd. 

PR6-T0-Z6'IC, a. (Geol.) Noting the lowest 
system of rocks in which the traces of any oi- 
ganic structure have been discovei ed. Iloolyn. 

PR(p-TRACT*, V. a. [L. protraho, protrachts ; pro^ 
forth, and traho, to draw ; It. protrat're.] [L 
PROTUACTEl) ; pp. PIIOTIIA.CTING, PROTRACT- 
ED.] 

1. To draw out ; to lengthen the duration or 
continuance of; to spin out in length. 

T’ * l.".j tl ■■ M*i II < ponpli' mxile. 

'•* I V I'jw'.'.vM . and i!ie Mcpro dUuyed. Bri/flen. 

2. To put off to another time ; to postpone ; 

to delay ; to defer. Richardson. 

3. (Surveying.) To plot, lay down, or draw to 

a scale. Davies. 

t PRO-TRACT', n. Tedious continuance. Spenser. 

PRO-TRACT'JpD, p. a. Drawn out or lengthened 
in time : — put off ; postponed ; delayed. 

Hides fVoni himself his state, and shims to know 

That litb i>r(itracted is pi oit noted woe. johmon. 

PRO-TRAct'^JD-LY, ad. In a protracted manner. 

PRO-TRACT'JpR, 71 . One who protracts ; protractor. 

PR0-TRACT*ING, ». 1. The act of lengthening 

in time. Ilall. 

2. (Surveyitig.) Act or process of plotting, 
or laying down the dimensions taken in the 
field. Hutton. 

PRO-TRAot'ING-pIn, n. A finely-pointed pin 
or needle fitted into a handle ; — used to priok 
off degrees and minutes from the limb of a pro- 
tractor. llntton. 

PRO-TRAC'TION, \h. protraction It. proira- 
zlmie.] 

1. Tlie act of protracting, or of lengthening 
in duration or continuance ; continuation. 

As to tht» ftbulous protractions of the age of the world by 
the Egyptians, they are uncertain, idle traaltlons. Jme. 

2. The act of putting off or delaying; post- 
ponement. 

The other manager 
and had recourse to tho 
evereiwHl with such <mreess that the 
Burned before he ctiuld aftord it a reaihiig. ^tnioueif. 

S. (Survet/ifig.) Tho act or process of plotting 
or drawing to ti scale ; protracting. Hutton. 

PRO-TRAc'TIVE, a. Tending to protract; dila- 
tory; prolonging; delaying; spinning to length. 

He saw, but suffered, iheir protmctii'c arts. Rrpden, 

PRQ-TfiACT'QR, n. 1. One who protracts ; a pro- 
tracter. Sherwood. 

2. (Surv^ing.) An instrument for laying off 

angles in plotting. Daviea ^ Peck. 

Theta are three principal forms of the protract- 
OTf the circular^ the semicircular^ and the rectangular. \ 

3. (Med.) An instrument for drawing extra- ; 

neous bodies out of a wound. Uohlyn. ^ 

t PRQ-TRfiP'Tl-CAL, a. [Or. TtprrrptunKb^.) Hor- 
tatory; persuasive ; suasory. Ward, 

PRO-TRODE', V. a. [li. protrude ; pro, forth, and . 
irudo, to thrust.] [i. PROTUt’DBD ; pp, i»»o- : 


PROVE 

TRUDING, PROTRUDED.] To push ou or for- 
ward ; to thrust forward ; to shoot or project out. 

He, when young Spring p; of/iitfe* the burstinff germs, 

hlat ks the tirst uuci, aud sucks the healthtul gale 

Into his treshened soul. Thomson. 

PRO-TROde', V. 71. To move or be thrust for- 
\vard ; to jut out. Bacon. 

PRO-TRlj'SILE, a. Capable of being protruded 
and withdrawn. 1 Vtigh t . 

PRO-TRtl'§tQN (pio-tru'zhini, 90), w. Tho act of 
protruding, or tke state of being protruded ; 
thrust ; push. Broione. 

PRO-TRtl'SIVE, a. That protrudes; thrusting 
or pushing forward. Todd. 

PRO-TU'B^IR-ANCE, ) \L.p 7 'otiihero,protuhe- 
PPlO-TU'B^:R-AN-CY, J m??s, to bulge out ; It. 
protuberanza ; Sp. protuherancia ; Fr. pro tube- 
rmice.] A part projecting out ; an elevation : a 
swelling ; a prominence. 

Even thoa- - 1 ••"O'n hi.* .-o 


many wens 
the earth, if; 

. . . >ou may t’l 


» . !l< U' "I . 


-TU'B?R-ANT, a. Swelling : prominent ; pro- 
cting. “ A pulpous, protuberant knob.’* More. 


In a protuberant 
Dr. xillen. 


very complaisantly received it wrain, 
3 old mystery of protractiou. whk'li he 
kcress that the w'WiOn wrni almost oon- 


PRO-' 
jecting. 

Syn. — See Prominent. 

PRO-TU'Bjpa-ANT-LY, ad. 
manner. 

PRO-TU'Bl^R-ATE, V. 71. {L. protubero, protube- 

7 'atus\ pro, forth, and tuhet'O, to bulge.] To 
bulge ; to swell out. Shat'p. 

PRO-TU-B51R-A'TION, n. The act of protubernt- 

ing ; a swelling. Cooke. 

t PRO-TU'BgR-oOS, a. Protuberant. Smith. 

PROX^D, a. [A. S. p7'ut, proud ; Dnt.preutsrh, 
prat ; Icei, pt'tidr, ci\il.] 

1. Possessing pride, or inordinate self-esteem ; 
overvaluing one’s self ; conceited ; vain. 

The pioude<*t ndniircr of his own parts miprht find it useftil 
to consult with others, though of lu f'ei loi i*«p.uMt> . IJ ntts. 

Ilfch ns the mother of the frmN in phiee, 

Anil p} oifit, liki- lier, of iiii iniiiiiii l.il lueo. Ih’lfdm, 

2. Arrogant ; haughty ; lordly ; supercilious. 

A foe so pi owl will not the weaker seek. Milton, 

3. Daiing; presumptuous; unabashed. 

The pnml attempt thou hast repelled. MUton, 

4. Grand of mien or person ; stately. 

He, like a proud steed reined, went hauffhty on. MilUm, 

6. Ostentatious, ns applied to things ; lofty ; 
grand. ** Proud titles.’* Shttk. 

The palace built by Piens, vast and proud. 

Supported by a hundred pillars stood. Jirpuen, 

6. Salacious; eager for the male; —applied 
to female brutes when the parts of geiuu'ation 
swell* Hrotviic. 

Proud jlcsh, flosU puffed up ; a fuiifrous OMTesceneo 
in a wound or an nicer ; fnngosity. Dunfflison. 

PRdOn'-IIE.^RT-eu, a. Having a proud spirit, 
a pyoud-hearted Warwick.** Shak. 

PROt^D^lsn, a. Somewhat proud. Ash. 

PRdOrO'LY, ad. In a proud manner; haughtily. 

t PRoOD'-MIND-Jg;!), a. Proud in mind. Shak. 

PR6v*a-BLE, a. That may bo proved. 

Pr6 V'A-BLV, ad. lu a manner capable of proof ; 
so as’to be* proved. iluhct. 

tPRr>V*,\NT, > rpr. proveftde.] Frovender; 

t PRt) V'JSNH, ) provision. iMryton. 

Pr6ve, V. a. [L. probe; probus, excellent; It, 
provare ; Sp. prohar ; Fr. prourer. — A. H. pro* 
Jlant, Dut. provven\ Qcr, priifrn, proben, or 
probieren ; Dan. prbre, pt'obere ; Icel. j/rofa ; vS w. 
pyrfwa,}irobi^a,’-^^>V'.!irtdi,pi^>vi.] h*. PttOVKi); 
pp, PROVING, eilGVED. — In Scatlaiia, PUGVKN.] 

1. To confirm or estahlishby t \piTiiuent, tes- 
timony, or argument ; to make appear eertain ; 
to convince ; to demonstrate ; to manifest ; to 
verify ; to show ; to evince. 

If an the hwik U»#lf w« cant mir vtew,^ ^ , 

O^mcuiTttftt h«ithHi* the atery true, nn/am. 

2. To make trial of; to try ; to test. 

Prore all thinsxi bikUl flint that which la fiHsl. I Them.r.Ut. 

3. To try by suffering or encountering. 

Rut Itf *‘-tn iim-rlw '.liirmU bh‘'iti 

51 * II tiulwtfhcii tlu Imd, tincl jyttrrc* thi* bt>vt. 
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PEOVISORT 


4. To piiblislx according to the law of testa- 
ments, before the proper officer. Spelman. 

To prove masteries^ to make trial of skill , to try 
who has the mastery. KnoUes, 

Syn. — See Demonstrate, Show. 

PROVE, x\ M. 1. To make trial or experiment ; 
to make .in assay. 

2. To be found by experience to^ be ; to be 
found in the event; to turn out; to issue. 

Lest, on threshing-floor, his hopeful sheaves 
I^rove chaff. MUton, 

Hoping they should immortal prove. Walter. 

3. t To be successful ; to succeed. “ If the 

experiment proved not.” Bacon, 

tPRO V]e:CT,«. \J^x.provecte.'\ Advanced. ‘*Pro- 
vect in years.’* Siy T- Blyot, 

PRO-VED'r-TOR, w. nt. proveditore \ provedere^ 
to provide.]* An officer who furnishes supplies 
and provisions for the army ; one who provides ; 
a purveyor. Bp. Taylor, 

t PR^V-^l-DORE'', M. Aproveditor. Friend, 

PR6v'^;N (prfiv'vn), from^potje. Proved. 

Count o'er the rosary of truth, ^ , 

And practise precepts that aie proven wise. r.j. Baitey. 

jfjgf The participle proven is used in Scotland and 
in some paits of the CJiiited States, and sometimes, 
though rarely, in England. — “ There is a mighty dif- 
ference between not proven and disproren.^* CUaJmers, 

“ The only thing proven in tins matter.” Be. Rev. 

PR6v'^:NCE-R6§E, n, (Bot.) A variety of the 
common rose ; cabbage-rose ; — written also 


provnnee-rose. 


Booth, 


PRO-VEN'CIAL (pro-vSn'shal), a. [Fr. Procet^aL'l 
Of, or belonging to, Provence, in France. Todd. 
PR6v' 5N-D5R, n. [L. provide^ providenda^ to 
provide; It. profenda\ Fr. pi'ot'e/idJe. — Dut., 
Ger., »§• Sw. proviant. Diez."] Dry food for brutes j 
hay, corn, or oats. 

For a fortnight before you kill them, feed them ^th hay 
or other pi ovender. Mortmwr. 

PRdv'jpR, n. He who, or that which, proves. 

PROV'^RB, n, [L. proverUum\ pro, for, and 
verbum, a word ; It. ^ Sp. proverhio ; Fr. pro* 
verbe.'l 

1. A common and pithy expression which 

embodies some moral precept or admitted truth; 
a sententious maxim ; a familiar saying ; an 

aphorism ; a saw ; an adage ; a by-word. 

The genius, wit, and spirit of a nation axe discovered in 
its provdrlM. Bacon. 

Piou'ihs ajp,fm the most part, rules of moral, or, still more 
piopuily, of pi iiduutial conduct. Btunifv. 

Proreths embody the current and practical pliU.o^ophv of 
an iigt* or nation. * uauj. 

A in oi ei b ib the wit of one and the wisdom of many . 

LoidJoim liuiaell. 

2. A short dramatical composition, in which 

some proverb or popular saying is taken as the 
foundation of the plot. Brande. 

3. (Bible.) A parable ; a figure. 

These things have I spoken unto you in proverbs, 

John xvi. 24. 

4. pi. One of the books of the Old Testament. 
Syn.--See Axiom. 

t PR6 V, n. To utter proverbs, Milton, 

t PR6 V'5RB, V, a, 1. To mention in a proverb. 
Am I not sung and proverbed for a fool 
In every street? hidton, 

2. t To provide with a proverb. Skak. 

PRO-ViiR'BJ-.\L, a, [L. proverbialis I It. prover^ 
hiale ; Sp. Fr. proverbial.'] 

1. Mentioned or compiised in a proverb. 

“ Prorerbial speeches,** Pope, 

2. Resembling or suitable to a proverb. ** A 

. proi erbial obscurity.** Browne, 

PRO-VjiR'Bl-AL-ISM, n, A proverbial phrase or 
maxim. * N,A,Bev, 

PRQ-VlSiR'Bl-A^^®’!’* deals in or 

utters proverbs. Cxtnningha^, 

PRQ-Vi£R'Bl-A^^3f2iB, V. a. Sc n. To turn into a 
proverb : — to make proverbs. Coleridge, 

PR9-VlR'Bl--^fi-LY» In a proverbial manner. 
PRQ-VIDE', 1 ?. a, [L. provideo ; pro, before, 
video, to see; It, procedere*, Sp. proveer; Fr. 
promer,] [t. provided ; pp, providing, pro- 
vided.] 

1, To procure beforehand ; to get ready ; to 
make ready ; to prepare. 

He happier etnt provides fbr ua. JBfton, 


2 To furnish ; to supply ; — followed by with. 

Rome, by the care oftlie magistrates, was well proi ided 
tnth corn. Armithnot, 

3. To Stipulate beforehand ; to make a previ- 
ous conditional limitation concerning. Johnson. 

4. t To foresee; to anticipate. B.Jonson. 

To proi ide againut^ to Like measures against. — To 

provide for, to take care of beforehand. — Proiided 
that,a. conjunctive phrase lutioduciug a savin" clause 
or condition , JiK>n these terms* ; this stipulation be- 
ing made. “ Provided tltat you do no outrages.” Sliak. 

Syn. — To provide, to procure, and to prepare relate 
to actions which have reference to the future , to fur- 
ntsk and to supply are employed for that which is of 
immediate concern. Provide a dinner ; procure neces- 
saries, help ; prepare yourself for the occasion ; fur- 
nish a room or table; supply deficiencies or wants. — 
See Furnish. 

PRO-VlD'jglD, conj. On condition ; if. Roget. 

I will live with you provided you commit no outrage. Ash. 

PRO V'l-DENGE, n, [L. proiidentla ; provideo, to 
provide; It. proviaenza; providencia; Fr. 
providence.] 

1. The quality of being provident ; prudence ; 
frugality ; foresight ; timely care ; preparation. 

r* •, ,/•. ’s 'thrt'' a r'\* or’” ■'breseeth 

1 I ' .1*. . !.»' .1 . i" . 'sity, but 

- n c ‘ .i I*'.' : , : i « , .o * ■ i . to repel 

lo .M p .1 !“u . iU.'..i. Elyot. 

2. The di\ine superintendence over all cre- 
ated beings ; the care of God over his creatures. 

That to the height of this weat argument 

I m'’v ?<.'sc»t eter*'?’ }iroviopuee. 

Auilja>t.i\ tne \va. oi Gtxi lo men. Milton. 

3. The divine Being considered as the guar- 
dian of his creatures. 

T' vo'M r’l hr'b-e ■whe-o c^’ooae 

■j : , I I,. I ■ !/*.'• • i.' r s.i «. Milton. 

Syn. — See Destiny. 

PROV'{-DENT, a, [L. provido, promdens, to pro- 
vide; Xt. provvidente; Sp, providentc.] Fore- 
casting ; careful for the future ; cautious ; pru- 
dent ; economical with respect to futurity. 

Avery prosnproug people, flu&hcd with great successes, arc 
seldom -.opioui, so humble, so just, oi soi>ioiut/i'u/,|is to per- 
petuate their happinesb. Attei oury. 

Syja. — See Carefui*. 

PROV-I-DfiN'TrAL, a. [Sp. providencial ; Fr. 
providential.] ’Relating to, or effected by, prov- 
idence. ‘‘ Providential care.** Blackmore. 

What a eouflision would it biing upon mankind. If those 
unbiitistled wiih the providential distiibution of iicats and 
colds iTiiglit take the goverinucnt into their own h'jutlb I 

L Bstrange. 


PR5V-l-DEN'TrAL-LY, ad, 
care of providence. 

ad. In a provident manner. 


By the direction or 
Addison. 


The quality of being 
Ascham. 


An inhabitant of a prov- 
Ch. Oh. 


PROV'l-DJeJNT-LY; 

PROV'l-DfiNT-NJgJSS, n, 
provident ; carefulness. 

PRQ-VID'jpR, n. One who provides or p rocures. 

PR5V'INCE,m. \h. ^(wincia-, according to 
ardshn, pro, in the sense of prowl, afai off, and 
vincQ, to conquer ; according to WT. Smith a con- 
traction of ^ovidentia, providence. It. ^ Sp. 
provincia ; Fr. province,] 

1. (Roman Ant.) A territory out of Italy, ac- 
quired by the Romans, chiefly by conquest, and 
brought under Roman government. W, Smith. 

2. A dependency ; a colony ; as, The prov- 

ince of New Brunswick.’* 

3. A grand division of a kingdom or state, 
comprising several cities, towns, &c., all under 
the same government, and usually distinguished 
by the extent either of the civil or the ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction; a district; as, ‘*The prov- 
ince of Canterbury in England.** 

4. Any extent of territory; a region ; a tract. 

Over mauy a tract 

Of heaven they marched, and many n prormce wide. Mdton. 

5. The office or business which properly be- 
longs to any one ; jurisdiction ; power ; authority, 

It 18 the province of the court to judge of the law, that of 
the jury to decide on the flicta. Bowier. 

Syn. — See District, 

PB6V^INCE-R6§B, n. See Provbncb-rosb. 

PRO-vIn^CIAL (pro-vtn’sh^l), a. [Xi. provimia- 
Its ; It. provineiale ; Sp. Fr. provincial,] 

1. :Relating, or belonging, to a proving. A 

provinmal subjection.** Bxvwne. 

2. Aj?pendant to the principal country. **i ro- 

dominions.*’ Brovme. 


3. Not courtly; rude; unpolished; eountrl 

fled; rustic. “The accent.” Swift, 

Proi incial were his notions and his tone. JIarte, 

4. Belonging only to an archbishop's juris- 
diction ; not oicumenical. 

A law marie in a pracinexal synod is proiierly termed a 
proimcxal coiibtituuon. Aylife. 

PRO-vr.V'CIAli (pio-vln'shal), n, 1. One belong- 
ing to ii pro-vince. Biuke. 

2, (EcvL) In Catholic countries, a mon.isiic 
superior, who, under the general of his order, 
has the direction of all religious houses of the 
same fraternity in a given district, called a 
province of the order. Wiight. 

PRO-VIN'CIAL-i§!M (pro-vin'shal-txm), n, [It. ^ 
Sp. provincialismo j Fr. provincialisme.] A pro- 
\ incial idiom, word, or phrase. Bp. Mui&h. 

PRO-VIN’CIAL-rST, n. 
ince ; a provincial. 

PRO-VlN-CJ-AL^l-TY (pro-vIn-ahe-&re-fc), n. The 
quality of being provincial ; a provincial peculi- 
arity of language. 

nfirlcd to the 

ciah m'.. . ■ I I. I. Ml-’. Wat ton. 

t PRO-ViN'CT-ATE (prq-vln*sli§-at), v. a. To turn 
to a province. Howell, 

PRO-VlNE\ V. n. [Fr. proxigner.] To lay a 
branch of a ^ine, or of any tree, in the ground 
for propagation. Johnson, 

PRO-VI’^^IQN (prq-vizli'yn), w. [L.proiisio; It. 
proiisione; Sp. § Fr. jp-orision.] 

1. The act of providing or procuring before- 
hand ; provident care of futurity. Sidney 

2. The thing or things provided; stock col- 
lected ; store : — measures taken or terms set 
tied beforehand ; preparation. 

Religion lavs the strictest obligations upon men to make 
tlio best ]» tin thi ir comfortable subsistence m thi* 
wuild, ami then b ihatiou in the nei-t. 'TdloUoiu 

There was ... no provision made fbr the abolishing of theii 
barbarous customs. Davies. 

3. pi. Food ; victuals ; fare ; provender. 

Provisiom laid in large for man. or beast. MiUon 

4. -f* Foresight; anticipation. 

I have, -with »uch proidston in mine art, 

Sc> fa.ifc!:' (i.di-icil, Cl'ut thoio is no <<uu1, 

.Nu, not\<nnuc h piidiinm in un h.i”, 

lictid to any ciiaturc in rlie Shal 

6 {Law.) The property which a drawer of 
a bill of exchange places in the hands of a 
drawee. Bouvier. 

6. {Bed.) A suspension by the pope of the 
right of patronage of benefices, that he might 
present persons of his own choice thereto. Hook, 

Syn. — See Food. 

PRQ-vr^§IQN (pro-vizh'un),T),a. p. provisioned ; 
pp. PROVISIONING, pnbvisioxi.i).] To supply! 
with provisions. “Pooily armed, scantily pro- 
visionedf* B* Bvereit, 

PRO-Vl"§IQN-AL (pro-vlzh’yn-al), U-t.provt- 

sionale ; * Sp.* provisional ; Fr. provmonneL] 
Temporarily established ; provided merely for 
present need. “ A provisional pastor,” Ayliffe. 

PRO-Vl"§rpN-AL-LY (prq-vIzli'yn-^M?), ad. By 
w’ay of provision ; for the present occasion. 

PR 9 -Vl"§ION-A-RY (pro-vXzh’un-a-r ,a. Making 
provision ‘for the ’occasion; provisional. “The 
^Qvisionary part of the act.** Burke, 

PRO-Vl’SO, n, ; pi. TRQ-vi'so§. [L.] An article 
or clause in a statute, deed, or other instrument, 
containing a condition that a certain thing shall 
or shall not be done, in order that an agreement 
contained in another article or clause shall take 
effect; a conditional provision or stipulation. 

He doth deny his prisoners 

But with prot ho and oxceptions , 

That we, at our own charge, shall ransom straight 

Ills brothcr-m-law. OAiOK. 

PRO-VI^SOR, n. [Ii, provisor ; Fr. proviseur.] 

*1. A ‘provider; a steward of a religious 
house. . ^ ^ CoweU, 

2. An officer in the ancient French unxyersi- 

ties, chaTged with the management of their ex- 
ternal affairs, both spiritual and temporal, and 
in part with their discipline also. Brande, 

3. A person appointed to a benefice by the 
pope before the death of the incumbent. Burke, 

PRO-VF^O-RY, o. [It. prowisorio ; Sp. proviso* 
no ; Fr.' provisoire.] ^ ^ ^ . 

1. Implying a proviso ; conditionaL Cotgrove, 
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PROVOCATION 

2. Making temporary provision ; provisional ; 
temporary. Wright, 

PROV-O-CA'TIQN, n. \Jj, provocatio \ It. prcvo- 
caziohe; B]). provocaaon; Yt. provocatioti."] 

1. The act of provoking; cause of anger. 

The uninat promcafion by a wife of her husband^ in con- 
sequence ‘of which she sufleis from his ill usage, will not 
entitle her to a divc'ce on the ground of cruelty. Mouvier. 

Haughtiness of temper, which is ever fintliug out pwto- 
cations. JPaley. 

2. State of being provoked ; vexation ; anger. 

3. Incitement ; stimulus ; incitement. 

Garrulity, attended with immoderate fits of laughing, is 

no uncommon cube, vrhen the prorocation thereunto springs 
from jokes of a man’s own making. (JuirtbcrUuuI. 

4:. t An appeal to a judge. Ayhffe. 

ILPRO-VO'CA-TXVE [pro-vo'kg-tJv, S. IF. P. J. F. 
Ja. K. R. IVr . ; pro-vok'a-tiv, S’m. O'.], a. [L. 
prorocatimis ; It. «Sr Sp. procoeotivo.'] That pro- 
vokes or incites ; stimulating ; inciting. SkeUoii. 

I PRQ-VO'CA-TiVE, n. Any thing which pro- 
vokes, incites, or stimulates : — any thing taken 
for the puipose of transient excitement. ** Ar- 
tificial pi'omcatives to relieve satiety.” Addison. 

J PRO-VO'CA-TJVE-NJBSS, n. The quality of 
being provocative. Johnson. 

II t PRO-VO'CA-TQ-Ry, n. [Old Yi:,provocatoire.'\ 

A challenge*; a provocative. Cotgrwoe. 

PRQ- VOK'A-BLE, a. That may be provoked. 

Being also irascible, and therefore provoktM&. Cudioorih. 

PRO-VOKE', V. a. [L. provoco ; pro, forth, and 
voca^ to call; It. protocare i Sg.provoear; Fr. 
provoquer.] [i. piiovOKED ; provoking, 

mOVOKED.l 

1. To challenge ; to call out ; to summon. 

lie now provokes the sea-gods from the shore. Dryden. 

2. To induce by motive ; to move ; to incite ; 
to stimulate ; to arouse. 

To provoke to love and to good works. Neb. x. 24. 

Wo may not be startled at the breaking of the exterior 
earth, for the face of uatitrc hath provokeaxaen to think of 
and observe such a thing. Jfumet. 

3. To cause ; to promote ; to occasion. 

One Fetro covered up his patient with warm clothes, and 
when the fever began to decline, gave him cold water to 
drmk till he pt avoked sweat. At buthnot. 

4. To excite by something ofiensive ; to in- 
cense ; to exasperate ,* to enrage ; to irritate. 

Agamemnon provokes Apollo against them. Pope. 

Syn. — See Angry, Excite. 

t PllQ-VOKE', V. n, 1. To appeal. [A Latinism.] 

Arius and Fulagius durst provoke 

To what the centuiies preceding spoke. J>rydm. 

2. To produce anger. Shah. 

f PRO-VOKE'MigNT, w. Provocation. Spenser, 

PR0-V0K'6K, n. One who provokes; an inciter. 

PRO-VO K'lNG, p. a. Tending to provoke ; irri- 
tating; vexing; vexatious. 

PRO-VOK'IJSTG-Ly, ad. In such a manner as to 
provoke, or raise anger. Ash. 

PROV'OST [pr»v'ust, S. W. P. J. E. F, Ja. K. 
*S7».], n. [L. preepmo, prespositm^ to put be- 
fore ; pri®, before, and ponoy to place ; It. «re- 
msta ; Sp. preheat a ; Ft. privet. — A. S.prafast ; 
But- prevoosty provoosf; Ger. prohsty propst; 
iya.xi,provst; led. profastr ; Sw.prost.} 

1. The chief or head of any body ; as, The 

provost of a college.” Fell. 

Cu France, this title was formerly given to 
soino presiding judges.*’ BotinUr. 

2. The head of a royal burgh, corresponding 
to mayor in other cities. [Scotland.] Wright, 

PROVOST (jito-vs' or prSv^ost) [pro-v5', S. W. F. ; 
prisv^jist, Jr. Ja, K. Sm.* IFr.], n, [Corrupted 
from the Fr. prMt,'\ An executioner, or a 
superintendent of executions. Shak, 

Prooost marshitly an officer of the English army, 
wiioso duties are to take Htops for the prosecution of 
crime and offences against military diRCipUiie, to seize 
and secure deserters, to punish marauders, dec,, to 
take charge of prisoners, and supcrinfend tlm execu- 
tion of punishments. CHos. of Md. Terms An officer 

of the English navy, who has the charge of prisoners 
at a court martial, aud to hold them in custody after- 
wards till the sentence passed by the court be carried 
into execution. Mar. Diet, 

PR6v'Oi5T-!3HlP, n. The office of a provost. 

(prod or pro) [prlid, P, J. E, P. O. Wb . ; 
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pr5, S. Ja, Sm , ; prod or pr5, W, AT.], n. [Gr. | 
TTpSpa; irpd, before; Jj. prora^y It. prua‘, fcJp. | 
proa ; Fr. 2^rotee.'] 

1. The head or fore pait of a ship. 

Youth on the aud Pleasure at the helm. Gray. 

2. A particular kind of vessel used in the 

East Indies. Weight. 

3. (iVfl;«^.) The pointed cut-water of a galley, 
polacie, or xebec, the upper pai*t being usually 
furnished with a grating platform. Mar, Diet. 

fPROVi?', G. [Fx.preux.'l Valiant. Spenser. 

PROVV'JgSS [prbu'es, S. P. J. E. F. Ja. Sm. ; prbd'- 

or pieces, IV. K. Wr.], n, [It. prodezza ; Sp. 
proeza ; Fr. prouesse, from proviy tried. — Skin- 
ner refers to L. probv^y good.] Bravery ; cour- 
age ; valor ; intrepidity ; military gallantry. 

First soen in nets of proivess eminent. 

And great exploits, but of true virtue void. Milton. 

Syn.— Sec Courage. 

t PRoW'JpST, a. Bravest ; most valiant. Spenser. 

II PROIVL [prodl, £?. B. F. K. Sm, C. Wr. Wb. ; prol, 
P. Nares ; prddl or prol, W, Jhs.], v. a. {Skinner 
forms from the Fr. proicy prey, the verb proier, 
and thence the dim. prowler y from which he 
imagines we have the verb to protoly to search 
for prey. Richardsoti.2 {i, rnowLEi) ; pp. 

PROWLING, PROWLED.] 

1. To rove over ; to scour or search. 

He j5rowb each place, still in new colors decked. Sidney. 

2. To collect by plunder ; to pillage. 

By how many tricks did hcjproiaZ money from all parts of 
Christendom. liariow. 

II PRoWl, V, n. To rove about for plunder or 
prey ; to prey. 

Wild and savage insurrection quitted the woods, and 
prowled about our streets in the name of reform. liurke. 

II PRO^^L, n, Bamble for plunder. [Low.] Todd. 

II PRoWL'ER, n. One who prowls or roves about 
for prey. Subtle protolers.** Milton, 

PR6x, n, A ticket, or list of candidates at elec- 
tions, presented to the people for their votes. 
[Local, Bhode Island.] Bartlett, 

PRuX'ENE, n, [Gr. An officer in an- j 

cient Sparta, who had the charge of supci in- 
tending strangers. Brande, 

PROX'5-nEt, n, [Fr. proxenete.'l A broker ; a 
huckster ; an agent, [r.] More, 

PR6X'f-MAL, a. Applied to the nearest extrem- 
ity of a bone ; nearest; next; proximate. Owen, 

PR^X'r-MATE, a. [L. proximOy proximatuSy to 
approach ; ^^roximus, next.] Next in the series ; 
nearest; near and immediate ; — opposed to rc- 
mote and mediate. 

Writing a theory of the deluge, wo were to show the prox- 
imate natural causes of it. Jiurnet. 

Proximate analy^, {Organic Chem.) the separation 
of ail organic compound into its proximate compo- 
nents : — used in contradistinction to ultimate analy- 
sis, which lias for its object to determine the elemen- 
tally composition of tlie pro.tiinatc components which 
have been isolated. The separation of wheat fiour 
int<» starch, sugar, gluten, ligneous fibre, and oily 
matter, is an instance ofproximde analysis. Miller , — 
Proximate principles, (Chem,) aaiae as* PROXIMATE 
Components oi constituents. Daniel , — Prox- 
imate components or conf.tituents, (Chem.) the com|Kmnd 
bo<lioa which by their combination form a new com- 
pound 5 — used in contradietinctioii to ultimate constit- 
uents, which are the simple elenientH of a compound. 
Thus, of dry sulphate of magnesia, sulphuric acid and 
magnesia are the prorunate, and sulphur, ov> trcii, and 
magnesium, the ultimate con;>titticnts. MdLer. Parnell, 

PROX'I-MATE-LY, ad. Immediately; without 
intervention ; next. Benilep, 

t PRC)X'1MB, «. {Xj. proximus.] Next. Watts. 

PEQX-lM'l-oCs, a. Proximate, [r.] 

This righteousness ts the proxuniotis cause operating to 
salvation. Tto'krr. 

PROX-Im'1-TY, », [L. proarimitas; preseimmy 

next; It. ^osiimita *, Bp. proximidaa ; Ft, pro- 
ximity,'] The state of being near; nearness. 

A dark conceit and a dull one have a great proxlmitj/ In 
modern wit fmrlmrtoH, 

PRdX'l-Md, [L.] Next, or next month. BrcuMlc. 

PRt'^X'y, n. [Contracted from proatraeg.] 

0, f, tAort; 5, I, g, V, y, oiteura,- Heb, 


PRUDERY 

1 . The substitution of a person to act for 
another , the agency of a substitute. 

None acts a friend by a deputy, or can be fhmihar by 
ptoxy. Hovtn. 

2. A person deputed ; a substitute ; an agent. 

Everj’ peer, by license obtained from the king, may make 
another lord of Parliament Xiis ptoxy. to \ote for hitii in his 
absence. Iilucki>to)ie. 

A wibe man will commit no business of importance to a 
proxy whcie he may do it himself L' lu^Uxinye^ 

3. The instrument by which one is appointed 

to act for another. Douvier. 

4. An election, or the time of an election. 

[Rhode Island and Co’ineo'->c"*.‘' n mg, 

5. {Eng. Laio.) A » p. \ ’ . i • * ijy a 

parish piiest to his jN.j p i • a m’., ..e • on 
account of visitation. Cowell. — The wiitten 
appointment of a proctor in suits in the ecclesi- 
astical courts. BurriiL 

PROX'y, V. n. To vote or act by the agency of 
another. Str J. Mackintosh. 

PROX'Y-SIIIP, n. The office of a proxy. Bvexint. 

PRt)CE, n. [The old name for Prussia.] Prus- 
sian leather. Dryden, 

PRtiDE, n. [Fr. prude, from L. pt'udms, prudent. 
Richardson, lluet, Landais, — Supposed by 
some to be from "L.pi'oi uUt, provident, by oth- 
ers from proboy good. Richardson, — Todd re- 
fers to the A. S.pruf, proud ; IccL prudr, mod- 
est.] A woman i . ( i m ’ ; : .l v oinan of 

affected reserve, e-,} ’n » il '■i. iii'-'.. Swift, 

Tlic prude appears more virtuous, the coquette more vi- 
cious, than she really is. Tatlui , 

jQcjjr* “ Prude, a French word, means virtuoiis or 
prudent; pruiPkomme being a xiiaii of coinage and 
probity. But vvliero morals are greatly and almost 
universally relaxed, vntue is oftoti treated as hypoc- 
risy ; ami thus, in a dissolute riff*, ai»d cm* d’*> i!‘ir 
the existence of any inward pu...;, il.* vm I .n •• 
canio to designate one who afl'ectoii a virtue, oven as 
none were esteemed to do any thing more ; and in 
this uso of it, which having onco acquiied, it con- 
tinues to retain, aludes an evidence of the corrupt 
woild, dislike to, and dihlielief in, the realities of good- 
ness, Its willingness to treat iheiii as mere hypocrisies 
and shows.” Trench, 

PrC'D^NCE, n. [L. 2>rude7}tia ; It. prudenza ; Sp. 
prudoncia ; Fr. priideneo.] The quality of boinff 
prudent; the habit of acting at all times with 
deliberation and forethought ; ivisdoru applied 
to practice ; caution ; discretion ; carefulness. 

Prudeucc Is one of the virtues which were called cardinal 
by the uiieieiit etliieul \v i ileiH. Plcuiiny* 

The rules of m iidcurc in ^feueriil, like the laws of the hfoiio 
tabloh, lue, for the most purl, inoliibicoe. Thou hledl not li 
their ehnini'teristie foiiiuil.i; and It is an especial inirt of 
Uhristiau jirut/i nee that it hliould be so. VoUiridffe, 

Syn.— floe Wisdom. 

tPRt)'D5;N-CY,n. Prudence. IJavkluyi, 

rRt!l'D:ipNT, a, [L. jmedens, contracted from yro- 
tidensi before, and video, to see ; It. ^ Wp. 
prmlente ; Fr. prudent.] Forcsofdng ; eauiious 
and wise in measures and coiuluet; eireum- 
spect; tvary; coiisidenite ; dlsereet; Judieious. 

The man looketh well to his going. Prov. xlv. 1.1* 

A ptiiiiv iiiiist of iLii evei'Ilent 

And iiiiiii.itehod v. it uiid jiidgiiioiit. Shuk. 

Syn. — Prudent charaoforizew the person or tiling ; 
prudential, the thing only. Prudent is itpposud to im- 
prudent ox inconsiderate ; prudential, to luduntary. Pru- 
dent man, mouHtim, or counsel ; pr^idential maxima or 
motives; eautious or discreet person or cotulnct,— . A 
prudential committee is a committee Imvlitg htipcriu- 
tendeaco or car© of eoiu© buhiuess. — See < ’ mjtious. 

FRlJ-PfeN'TrAL, a. 1 . Proceeding from, or dic- 
tated by, prudence ; politic. Pmdential 
rules.” Rogers, ** Pt^udential motivon,** Tithe, 

2, Having superintendence or rnuwagemeufc 
of tho concerns of a society^ as a committee ; as, 
“ The Prudential Coinmittco of A. B. C. X*’. M.” 
Syn . — Hm Fbu dent. 

FRP-nftN'TI AL-fST, n. One who adheres to, or 
is governed* by, prudence. Coleridge, 

Flir-I)f:.V-TI-Al/l-Ty (pru-d«ii-Bb^-41 Eli- 

g’iblUty on principles of prudence, [tt.j Brtmne* 

PRIJ-BfeN^TIjlL-LY, ad. In a nrudential manner ; 
according to the rules of prudence iSoitiL 

(pifv-d«tt'tthslz), n, pi, Maxims 
of pnidence or practical wisdom. WtdtSm 

FRO'DENT-LY, ad. In a prudent manner; dis- 
creetly; judiciously, 

FR0'D?;R-Y, », [Fr. jerwderie.] Tlie state or tho 

FAR, fast, FALL; titlVL, Ul^R 


PEUD’HOMME 

conduct of a prude ; excessive nicety or reserve 
in conduct. Pope, 

FRUD^ HOMME ' (prd[-d5m')j n, [Fr.. T.. orn- 

defiSi prudent, and homOf a ttki-J ! • !'■ • re, 
a discreet man officially selected for some equi- 
table duty in his neighborhood. (Smaii, 

PRtl'D|SH, a. Partaking of prudery ; affectedly 
nice, modest, or reserved. Garrick, 

PrO'DJSH-LY, ad. In a prudish manner; with 
affected res’erve or modesty. ^ope. 

PRO^I-NATE, a, [L. pruina, frost.] {Bot.) Cov- 
ered with a powder like hoar-frost; frosted. 

PRd'l-NOSE, a. ]lji, pruinosus,'] Pruinate. Gray, 

PR One, V, a, [From Fr. provigmr, to lay in the 
ground, as stocks of vine for propagation. Tyr- 
whUt, — Old Eng. preen."] [i. pkunei) ; 

pp. PRUNING, I’RUNED.] 

1. To cut off the superfluous branches of; to 
trim ; to lop ; to retrench ; to clip. 

To li} unc those growing plants and tend these flowers. JWton, 

You iiavc no less right to correct me than the same hand 
that raised a tree has to pt une it. Rope, 

Horace will our superfluous branches prune. 

Give us new rules, and set our harp in tune. J^aUer, 

2. t To make clean ; to clear ; to dress ; to 
preen. ** Many birds^rMwe their feathers.’*.S«co;t. 

PRtlNE, V. n. To dress for show ; to ^rm\i,Dryden, 

PE One, n, [Gr. irpohtnj^ a plum-tree; h, prunuSi 
pnmum, a plum ; It. ^ Sp. p)'una ; Fr. prime.] 
A dried plum. Bacon, 

T'«'» , * - t*( ’• n . " 1 aucearc a great black plum 

■ ) .! M • i ' I. and those paits. They dry 
■ .ii .I- • » I. ' • 1 « < M ' ‘sun, and what Avants to dry 

"I .>» e .* : «■ >> , » >/ the heat of the oven- 

PEll'NSJL, n. An herb ; prunella. Aimxoorih. 

PRU’MEL n, [From Ger. brclunet the quin- 
s}% the croup. London,] 

1. (Bet,) A genus of deciduous, herbaceous 
plants ; self-heal; all-heal. Loudon. Dunylison, 

2. (Med.) Sore throat; — sore mouth; thrush: 

— also a dangerous disease characterized chief- 
ly by pain about the sternum, or breast-bone, ex- 
tending to the arms ; — sometimes termed neu- 
ralgia of the heart. Its precise pathology is 
not known. Duyiglison. 

3. ^Inat,) The pupil of the eye. Dunglison, 

4. Fused nitre, moulded into cakes or balls, 

used for chemical purposes ; — also called pni» 
neHa-salt. Maunder, 

5. A kind of woollen cloth ; prunello. Ash. 

PRlT-NfiL'LO, n. 1. A prune ; a plum. Ainsioorth, 

2. A kind of woollen or mixed stuff, formerly 

used for clergymen’s gowns, but now chiefly for 
covering shoes. Simmonds. 

W“.**h ru'ko* f’p '’in'', ''"ant n*" 't the fellow? 

I'l d *» T . 4 . . 1 I / I. ' . / Rope, 

PrOnB'-TIIEE, w. (Bot.) A tree which bears 
prunes ; a variety of the Primus domestica. 

Archer, 

PRto'JgJR, n. One who prunes. Johnson, 

PUU-NlP'®R-O0S, a. [L. pruiiumi a plum, and 
ferOi to boar.] Bearing plums. Johnson. 

PiU’lN^lNG, n. The act of one who prunes; a 
trimming, Brando, 

PR0N'ING-.HOOK (-Uflfc), n, A knife hooked at 
the point, used for pruning, Dryden, 

PROn'ING-KNIPE, n. A knife for pruning. 

PR0N'lNG~snEAR§, n. pi. Shears for pruning. 

PR0^RI-5;NCE, ) itching; an eager de- 

PR0'R{-5N-CY, J sire or appetite. Burke. 

PRtll'Rl-CINT, a, [Ti, pruriOf j^'urims, to itch.] 

1, Having an itching or uneasy desire ; itch- 
ing; craving. Prurient curiosity.'’ Warton, 

3. (Bot.) Stinging. Loudoyi, 

PRIJ-rT^'I-NODs, a. \J^, pruriginosus ; It, <5^ Sp. 
pruriginoso ; Fr. prurigineusaT] Pertaining or 
tending to prurigo. GreenhiU. 

PRrpRp QOf n, [L., an itching.] (Med.) A cu- 
taneous disease characterized by severe itching, 
and an eruption of papulm of nearly the same 
color as that of the adjoining cuticle. Dunglison, 

jj PRUSSIAN (prfish'sn or prd'shsn) [prSah^SO* 

IFr. ; prd'ahim, P, K, C, B. IFA ; prft'ehe-g-n or 
prus-lv'o-a«. Barnshaw]^ n. (Geog,) A native or 
an inhabit ant of Prussia. Murray* 
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11 PRGs'SI AN, or PRt'S’SIAN, a. {Geo7,) Ilekting 
to Prussia. ‘ Jioiritt. 

PriLt^an blue, (Chem.) a blue pigment consisting of 
three equivalents of protocj iron and two of 
sesquicyanide of iron , — so called Iiecau>se it w as dis- 
co\ered in Piu>sia. Graham.— ^ Su^ able or ba,'ftc Prus- 
sian b/uc, a rompoiind of one ei}ui\nlcnt of sesquiox- 
ido of iron and one of Prussian blue. Miller. 

II PR0S’S1-ATE, or PRtS'SI-ATE, n. (Chem.) A 
compound of Prussic acid ‘and a base; h^dro- 
cyanate ; as, “ Prussiate of potash.” Turne / . 

II PRUS'SJC,or PRfrs'SrC [prfis'sik, K. C, B. Wb.% 
pius'bik, Sm, U>.], a. (Chem.) Noting an acid 
composed of one equivalent of hydrogen and 
one of cyanogen ; hydrocyanic. 

Pnisstc acid is a very powerful poison, a sin- 
gle diop of it applied to a dog’s tongue causing death 
in a few beconds. Turner. 

II PRUS'SJNE, or PRllS'STNE, n, A compound of 
two equivalents of carbon and one of nitrogen ; 
bicarburet of nitrogen; cyanogen. Brande. 

PR0-TEN'lC, a. Noting certain astronomical ta- 
bles published in the sixteenth century. Smart, 

PRY (pri), V, n. [Of uncertain etymology. — Skin- 
ner suggests Old Fr. preuier, to make trial or 
examination.] [f. pried ; pp, prying, pried.] 
To peep or look narrowly ; to make close in- 
spection, scrutiny, or examination. 

To pry into the secrets of the state. ShaJ:. 

^ We h lA c n-iteral’y a cuiiosity to be pi ying and searching 
iiiiu lo. D-ddi.*'! toooioca. JOEstrauge. 

PRY, n. Narrow peeping or inspection. C, Smart, 

PRY, n. A lever employed to raise or move heavy 
substances ; a prize. [U. S., and Local, Eng.*] 
Tlus instrnraeut Is sometimes called a pi y. FoHnj. 

PRY, V, a, (i, pried; pp. prying, pried.] To 
move or raise by means of a lever ; to prize. — 
See Prize, [u. S., and Local, Eng.] 

PRY'JNG, p. a. Inspecting closely, or looking 
with impertinent curiosity ; inquisitive. Creech. 

PRY'JNG, n, 1. The act of one who pries, or 
looks with impertinent curiosity, Browne, 

2. Act of using a pry or lever. Hohlyn, 

PRY'fNG-LY, ad, With close or narrow inspec- 
tion ; with impertinent curiosity. Biblioth, Bibl. 

PRfT-4^H'E‘UM, n. [L., from Gr. itpvravslov.] 
(Ant.) A public building in some of the Grecian 
cities, where the prytanes assembled to dine, 
and where those who had done special service 
to the state were entertained at the public ex- 
pense. Afidi'ews. 

PRYT^4-J\riSfn . ; pi. PRfT'A-NK^, [L., from Gr. 
irpiravis.] ( Gr, Ant.) A member of one of the ten 
sections of fifty each, into which the senate of 
five hundred was divided. W, Smith. 

The pr^ftanes were all of the same tube. They 
acted as prosidonts hotliof the council and the assem- 
hlios during 35 or 36 days, as the case might bo, so as 
to coiuplote the lunar year of 354 days. PY. Smith.. 

PR^T'A-NY, n. [Gr. irgurdw/a.] The period of 
olBce' of tlie prytanes of one section. W, Smith, 

PSALM (sam, 84), ?i. [Gr. 4>aXp6st xpdXpa ; 
to play, as a stringed instrument ; L. psalmus^ 
psalm a; It. % Sp.salmo; Fr. psaume, — Gael. 

A sacred or holy song. Peacham, 

She, her daughters, and her maids meet together at all 
hmira of prayer in the day. and chant psalms and other de- 
votions. Wm. Law, 

PSXI/MIST (sai'mist or sarn'M) [‘■.xl'mi-f, W, J. F.; 
8&l'mi8t, (S. B. Ja , ; sam'ist, P. K. Sm. w. 

[Gr. (j^aXpeorijf ; L. psalmista ; It. ^ Sp. salmtsta ; 
Fr. psalmiste,] 

1. A writer or composer of psalms; — applied 
specially to David, King of Israel, as the author 
of the Psalms of the Old Testament. Addison, 

2. (Rom. Cath. Church.) A clerk, precentor, 
or leader of music in the church. Wright, 

PSAL'MIS-TRY (sai'mis-tr?), n. The act of sing- 
ing psalms ; ‘psalmody. MiUon, 

PS^L-mOd'JC (sal-), ? a. Relating to psalmo- 

PSAL-m6b' 1-0AD, " dy. Warton. 

PBAL'MQ-bIsT (sS-Pmo-dlst), n. One who sings 
psalms. Jlammond, 

PSAi/MO-PIZE, V, n. To practise psalmody ; to 
sing psalms. Cooper. 
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PSAL'MQ-DY fs&rmo-de) [pai'mo-de, S. W. P J. 
F, Ja. K. Sm, R. ; bain'o-de, Wb , ; bdm'o-de 
or &ariiiq-dc, r.], 71. [Gr.* ; It. tSr Sp. 

sabyiodm ; Fr, psabnodte.] Act, practice, or 
art of binging psalms ; psalm-singing. Mason. 

PSAL'.MO-GRAPn (sariiio-p:r4f), A psalmogra- 
pher. “David the psabnographd^ J. Fox, 

PSAL-MOG'RA-PHER (s?l-m6gq?i.for, 84), 71. [L. 
psalmogiaphusy Irom Gr. xj.aApus (L. ////?/•>), a 

psalm, and yoat^io, to WTite.] A writer of ps.ilms ; 
a psalmographibt ; a psalmist. Loe, 1614. 

PSAL-MOG'RA-PHIST, n. A writer of psalms; a 
psalmographer ; a psalmist. Ash, 

PSAL-MOG'R^VPffV (s?il-mSg'ra-fc), n. (Fi'.psab 
mogy'aphie.] The act, the art, or the practice 
of writing psalms. Bailey, 

PSALM'— s!NG- 1NG (sAm'-), n. Act, art, or prac- 
tice of singing p&ahns ; psalmody. Gent, Mag. 

PSAL'TjpR (sawl'ter) [sSH'ter, -S. TF. P. J. F, E, Ja. 
K. R. fT>. ; sal'ter, Sm. — “Such [sal 'ter] is the 
present pronunciation of this woid, with lefer 
ence to the original Greek, and not the inter- 
vening Saxon.” 7i. [L. psultemum ; It. 

saltero^ salte7'io\ Sp. saUm'io\ Fr. psautim',^ 
A. S. psaltere.] 

1. The book of Psalms ; — particularly a book 

in which the Psalms are arranged for the ser- 
vice of the Church. Commo9i Prayer. 

2. (Roman Catholic Chur'ch.) A senes of 150 

devout sentences or aspirations, in honor of 
certain mysteries, as of the sulFerings of Christ : 
— a large chaplet or rosary consisting of 150 
beads. Wi'ight, 

PSAL'T^R-Y (sawl'ter.e),M. [Heb. ; Gr. 

i^rtPn/p'oi/ ; L. psalterhtm; It. ^ Sp. saUerio\ Fr. 
psaUihrion,] A Hebrew stringed instrument of 
music. Kitto, 

PSAM'MItE (sAm'it), M. [Gr. sand.] (Mm.) 

A variety of micaceous sandstone. Smart* 

PSAm-mIT'JO, a. Pertaining to psammite. Rev. 

PSAr'Q-NIte, n. (Gaol.) Silicified trunks of tree- 
ferns found in the lowest part of the Permian 
group in Saxony and Bohemia. Lyell, 

PSEU-D?-PiG'RA-PHO0S, a. Falsely ascribed, 
as to an author. Cudioos^th, 

PSEU-D5-PlG'RA-PHY (afi-de-), n, [Gr. 
false, and htypatfirj, inscription.] The ascription 
of false names of authors to works. B7*ande 

PSEU-D|-S5d'0-M5N, n. [Gr. i^fu<5/ys, false, 
equal, and bdjjoVf a house.] (Anc. Axvh.) A 
mode of building in which the height, length, 
and thickness differed. Wiright, 

PSEU' DO (su^do, 84). [Glr. a lie ; xpevdiys, 

false.] A prefix signifying false or counterfeit, 

PSEU'D0-A-P6S'TLE, 7\, [Gr. false, and 

Eng. apoethd] A false apostle. Scott. 

PSBU'DO-BLfiP'SiS, n. [Gr. false, and 

to see.] (Med.) A perversion of sight ; 
false sight. Dunglison. 

PSEU'DO-B0LB, n. [Gr. false, and 

a bulb.] (Bot.) An enlarged aerial stem re- 
sembling a tuber, occurring only in orchida- 
ceous plants. Lhulley. 

PSEU^DO-CHPn A, n. (Bot.) A species of Sytiilax, 
found in America ; Smilax psmdo-ohina. Smart. 

PSEU'DQ— OLER'^y, n. False clergy. Clarke, 

PSEU'DQ-BIP'T^IR-AL, , Jn:: ; .-. > 

a, [Gr. false, ' < . 

twice, and Trr^(>(>v, a ; | | ' 

wing.] (Arch.) Noting i; !' ‘ij 

a building or a temple .--=.7 --z-— -■= -z-A] 

m which the distance tomplo. 

from each side of the 

cell to the columns on the fianks is equal to two 
intercolumniations. Brande. 

PSEU'OO-D^X, a, [Gr- false, and an 
opinion.] False in opinion, [ii.] Wnght. 

t PSEtj'I)0-5-PlG'RA-PH0fXS, a. [Gr. 
ipofy falsely registered.] Inscribed with a false 
name. Cudworth, 

PSEfJ'PO-^;-p!s'f:0-PA-CY, «. [Gr. false, 

and Eng, ephcojincy^ False episcopacy, Milton, 


mIbN. B*fR; m6vE, N^R, S6N ; B0LL, B0R, RCTLE. 
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PSBU'DQ-B-VAN-^^fiL'^C^gM, n. [Gr. <ffuS»/s, 
false, and Eiig. ecan.ffelicism,'] A false view of 
e\ angelical doctrine. Bnt. Ci'it. 

PSEtT'DQ— GA-LE'NAj «. [Gr. false and 

Eng. False galena, or black- 
jack. Vre. 

PSEU'DO-GRAPII (sa'do-grdf), n. False writing; 
pseudography, CocJceram, 

PSEU-DOG'RA-PIIY, n. [Gr. false, and 

ypa((t^y a writing.]* False writing. B. Jonson. 

PSETJ-D6L'Q-9XST, 71, A retailer of falsehood; 
a liar. Maunder, 

PSEU-D6L^Q-GY (3U-ii5i'o-j9), 71. [Gr. i^fv^okayia; 
4>(v6t)s, false, and discourse.] Falsehood 
of speech; lying; mendacity. Arhuthnot, 

PSEU'DQ-MAR'TYR* n, [Gr, xpsvdt/s, false, and 
Eng. martyr.] A false maityr. Blounts 

PSEU^DQ-MSl-TAL'Lrc, a, [Gr. ^ev6>k, false, and 
Eng. metallic.] (Mm,) Exhibiting lustre only 
when held to the light. i>mar£, 

PSEU'DO-MOR'PHOITS, a, [Gr. false, and 

fiop(P>% form.] (Crystallography,) Noting min- 
erals which have a form of crystallization for- 
eign to the species to which they belong. Dana, 

PSEU'DO-NtaiE (su'dn-nlm), n. [Gr. false, 

and oVo/xa, a name.] ' A false name. Qu, JRev, 

PSEU'-DON'Y-MOtJS, a. Having a false or ficti- 
tious name. Bo, Eev, 

PSEU'DQ-PHi-LOS'O-PH^R, w. [Gr. ipevSik, false, 
and Eng. philosopher.] A false philosopher ; 
pretender to philosophy. Smart, 

PSEU'DO.-PHI-LOS'Q-PIIY, M. [Gr. r^svS/js, false, 
andEng,^/fci7o5C3/3%.] False philosophy. Ch. Ob. 

PSEU'DO~R5-p0b'LI-CAN, n. A false or pre- 
tended republican. * Clarke, 

PSEU'DO-SOOPE, n. [Gr. falsehood, and 

cKOTTfwJ to sec.] (Opt.) A name given to the 
stereoscope when employed to produce what are 
called conversions of relief, and consisting of 
two reflecting prisms placed in a frame, with 
adjustments, so that, when applied to the c^es, 
each eye may see separately the reflected im- 
age of the projection which usually falls on that 
eye. Brands. 

PSEO’'DO-SPER'M10, a. [Gr. false, and 

<rirlpjxnf a seed.] (Bot,) Noting fruits whose 
pericarp is so closely attached to the seed that 
It cannot readily be distinguished from one of 
its integuments. Heiishto. 

PSBU'DQ-STfiL'LA, Ji. [Gr. ^PevStk, false, and 
L. stallay a star.] * Any kind of meteor or phe- 
nomenon appearing in the heavens and resem- 
bling a star. HiUton. 

PSEU-D5TrrY-R6N, n, [Gr. false, and 

Qbpay a door.*] (Arch.) A false door. Brande, 

PSE(J'DQ-,TlN'lg!-A, n. [Gr. false, and L. 

tineay a moth.] (En£.) A caterpillar whose 
habitation or sheath is fixed or immovable ; bee- 
moth. Wright. | 

PSEU'1)Q-VQI.-cAn'IO, a. Pertaining to, or pro- 
duced by, a pseudo-volcano. Ckavoland. 

PSBlJ'Dg-VOL-CA'NO, n, [Gr. false, and 

It. tvlra*to.] 

X. A volcano which emits smoke and some- 
times flame, but never lava. P. Oyc, 

2. A burning mine of coal. TJyig/it. 

PSH/XVY (bliSiw, Si)t interj, Poh! pughi-— ex-* 
pressing contempt, disdain, or dislike. Spaciaior, 

PSI-LAn'THRO-PI^M, n. The doctrines or prin- 
ciples of psilanthropists, Cohridge. 

PSI-L.AN'THRO-PIbT (sl-ian'thro-ptst), n. [Gr. 
bare, mere, and dvSpwTroj, a man.] One 
who believes Christ to have been a mere man ; 
a humanitarian. Coleridge, 

PS!-L0M['?;-LANE, n. [Gr. bare, and 
(iiXavosf black.] (Mm ) A massive, botryoidal, 
dark-colored ore of manganese. Dana, 

PSf-L6'THRQ]sr, n. [Gr. to make 

bare or bald ; L- psilothrum^ A substance for 
removing hair; a depilatory. Ihir^Uson. 

PS|T-TA'CEOys (sit-tSL'shns), a. (Omith,) Per- 1 
taining to, or resembling, the parrot* P. Cye, I 




PSIT'TA-cId, a, Psittaceous. Wright, 

PSJT- tAQ ‘ kDJSEy n. pi. [Gr. tpirraxos ; L. psitta- 
cusy a pafiot.] (Ornith.) A family of birds of 
the order Scansoresy including the sub-f^amilies 
Pezo’poi ituPy Araincey Lormce, Psittacincey and 
Caeatuuioiy parrots. Gray, 

PSIT’TA-crJ^JEy n. pZ. 

[See PsiTTACiD-E.] (Or- 
7uth.) A sub-family of 
buds of the order Scan^ 
sores and family Psitta^ 
cidoi ; parrots. Gray. 

PSO'.\S (sS'as), n.; pi. 

PSOAS. [Gr. \p6a.] (Aficd.) 

The name of two mus- Chrysotis Dufresniaaus. 
cles of the loins. DungUson, 

pso-PHl ' jvvas, 71. pi. / f, 

[Gr. ^^otpi(ay to make 
a noise.] (Ornith.) iVaV' . 

A sub-family of 
birds of the order 
GraUce and family 
A7'deidm\ trumpet- 
ers. Gray, 

PSb^RA (s6'r.7)» w. 

[L,, from Gr. xpibpay Cariama cristata. 

to rub.] (Med.) A cutaneous eruption of 
very minute pimples, itching intolerably, and 
terminating in scabs ; the itch. DungUso^i, 

PSO-RVA'SIS (so-rl'ei-sis), n. (Med,) State of be- 
ing affected with psora : — a term now applied to 
a cutaneous affection consisting of rough, amor- 
phous scales ; scaly tetter ; dry scall. Dunglison, 

PSO'RIC (so'-), a. [Gr. if/topcKts ; L. psoriciis ; Fr. 
psorique.] (Med.) Relating to psora. Iletriiig, 

PSY'jEH^; (sl'k^), n. (Astron.) An asteroid dis- 
covered by He Gasparis in 1852. Lovering. 

PSY-J0HPa-TJ6JR, n. One who treats of the dis- 
e'ases of* the mind. Dunglison. 

PSY-eHDA-TRpAy ) the mind, 

PSY-€ni'A-TRY, S the soul.] (Med.) Medical 
treatment of diseases of the mind. Dwiglisofi. 

PSY'£JHlC (sl'kik), ) 4'^ytK6st 

PSY'£!Hl-OAL (sl'k^-kgtl), 5 the mind, the soul ; 
L. paychihus.j Psychological. Dunglison. 

PSY'jOaiCS, w. pi. Psychology, [n.] JXoget. 

PSY'j0nT§M (si'kiziu) n. [Or.xpu^fjy the soul; Fr. 
psychisme.j The doctrine of Quesne, that 
there is a fluid diffused throughout all nature, 
animating equally all living and organized be- 
ings, and that the diftercncc in their actions is 
owing to their particular organization. Fleming, 

PS?-£!ng-Lr)G'lC (sI-ko-l«J'ik, 84), ? a. [It. 

PSY-j0IIO-L59'|-CAL(8l-ko-15j'e-k?l)» ^ psicohgi’ 
CO ; Fr. psycholo 'giqite.] Pertaining to psychol- 
ogy, or to the mind or soul. Maty. 

PSY-^riO.LOG'l-CAL-LY, ad. In a psychological 
maniie’r. * * Coleridge, 

PSY-iRHoL'Q-yLsT, n. [It. psicologista ; Fr. psy- 
ehologiste!] One versed in psychology. Bailey, 

PSY-Orior*'0-GY («i-k»Po-jo), «. [Gr. thy 

mind, the soul, and X6yotj a discourse ; ft. psi- 
cologia; siralogia; X^^r. p,syc/tohgie,] 

1. The doctrine* of the mind or soul, as dis- 

tinct from the body the knowledge of the mind 
and its faculties which is derived from exami- 
nation of the facts of consciousness ; the sci- 
ence of the mind, as manifested by (*(msciou«- 
ness ; metaphysics. Todd, Flaming. 

2. A treatise on the mind or soul. Todd, 

MRT ** Psyeholoffy lias been divided into two parts : 

1, The rmjnrwaly having for its object the pheiuanena 
of coiihriousue'*s, anti the laciiltics by which f!iey are 
produced , ii. Tlie ratwnaly having for iik oldttct (he 
nature or sulwtance of the soul, its spirituality, iin- 
nnitability,” &c. Flemmg, 


PfjY-^JIlOM'i^t-iCHY (sl-kSmVkf), n. [Gr. 
the soul, and /wSvtt, a buttle.] A conflict of tne 
soul with the body. Walker. 

PSl?'^n9-MAN-CY (ii'ko-), n. [Gr. the 


soul, and (tarrtfdy prophecy.] Divination^y con- 
sulting the spirits or souls of the dead. Iralker, 

PSt-£JH9-FAN'NY-jeHlf M. n. [Gr. the soul, 

vSt, navy all, and vbly night,] doctrine that at 


death the soul falls asleep, and does not awake 
until the resurrection of the body. Fleming. 

PSy-£!HROAI'E“T^lR, n, [Gr. ^v^^posy cold, and 
a m“p«r'-e.] (Chem.) An instrument 
< o'iN.-.;: -j.- I and very delicate mer- 

curial theiniomcters, one of which is kept con- 
stantly moist, while the other is dry ; wet-bulb 
hygrometer; — used in obsei\ations foi deter- 
inining the dew-point or the tension of the 
vapor in the air. Brande. Graham. 

PSY-j 0HROM'F-TRY, The science which treats 
of the measurement of the moistuie in the at- 
mosphere ; hygrometry. Nichol. 


PSY-jGIIRO-PElO'Bl-A, 

<pc(Sioixatj to fear.] Fear or drea* 
cold. 


[Gr. cold, and 

id of any thing 



PtarmijOfftn 
{Tstrao layopiu^). 



Ptcrocles alchata. 


Mamuler. 

PSlfjCH'TlC, n. [Gr. \PvKri/ck, cooling. — Fr. 
psyehtique.] (Med.) A refrigerating medi- 
cine. Smart. 

PTAR'MI-gAn (tAr'me-gan, 84), n. 

(Ortiith.) A rasorial bird of the 
family Tety'aonidcBy the smallest i 
of the British grouse ; white- f 
grouse ; Teirao lagopusy or La- 
gopus vulgaris, ' Ya^'rell, 

PTER-l-PL5-giS'T|0, a, [Gr. 
irrfpovy a wing, and TrX/Jfferw, to 
strike.] Pertaining to fowling, 
or shooting birds. Wright, 

PTF.R-0-CJ,V ^^y n, pi. 

(Orntth.) A sub-family of 
biids of the order Gallinm^ 
and family Tetraonidee ; 
sand-grouse. Gray. 

PTKR-O-DAC'TVL (tSr-o- 
dak'tU), 71. [Gr. TtTipitVy a 
wing, and l&crvXosy a finger.] (Pal.) A fossil fly- 
ing reptile; — named from the fifth toe of the 
anterior feet being lengthened, so as to serve as 
the expansor of a membranous wing. Baird. 

PTER'Q-P6D (tSr'o-pod, 84), n. [Gr. a wing, 
and -Kobs, TToddff,* a foot.] (Zohl.) One of the 
Pteropoda, Brtmrle, 

PTK-RdP' g-DAyn.pl, (Znol.) A elass of mol- 
Itisks w'hi*ch live iii the open sea, and have a 
pair of fliiipcrs or wings by which they pass 
rapidly through the water. . Bm'title, 

PTE-ROP'O-DofiS, a. Belonging to, or resfun- 
bling, ptoropods. Wright 

PT£sR'Y“<^ 9^B (t«r'9-R<5Id, 84), a. [Gr. Trr/prf, itHyv’ 
yoi, a wing, and fWo*, form.] A\*iug 

shaped. Dunglison, 

P'riL-g-J^d-RiiYJV'-em'JVJ^y n. pi, 

Xov, a feather, 
and hbyyosy a 
beak.] \or- 
7nth.) A sub- 
family of co- 
nirostral birds 
of the order 
Passeres and 



CdlornU mctttlUcu». 


family Sttomidee; glossy starlings. Gray, 

PTISAN (tj/.-ziin' 01* ttz'^jiii, 81) ftiz-zhn', N. Ift 
Jti. K ; tX/.'au, P.d.Sm. m. [Gr. irnirdc// ; 
L. ptisana ; It. lV 8p. tismitt ; Fr. 7}fisam‘y iisune.] 
(Med,) 

1. A decoction of barley. Arhuthnot. 

2. An utjueous medicine containing but little 

or no niedituual agent. Dunglison. 

PToL-g-MA'lC (iM tt. Relating to Clau- 

dius Ptolemy^ an astronomer who lived in the 
first and .second eenturies of the Christian era, 
or to his systein of the universe. 

Ptatnnaic (Aitnoi.) the hysUliil of asfroiHUtiy 

Uuritt Iiy Ptoitmif and ins followci-, and uitivsrsntly 
prevalent till thc'iinieot (’opcriiinis, which nssninsd 
the earth to he at rm and in the centre of t)»e um 
verse, and all the celestmt hudhw to revolve around 
It firom east to west in eirnnlar orbits. MckaL 

PT'P'^A-LINE, n. (Ohem.) An organic principle 
constituting about one third of the Holuble solids 
of the saliva, and having the power of convert- 
ing starch into dextiiiie and into sugar. MiUer. 

Fr1?'A.Ll9M n. [Gr. nrvaXte ^ ; »rriw, 

to spit ; It. ptinlisnui ; Sp. tiaUsmo ; Fr ptya* 
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lisme^l {MerL) A superabundant secretion of 
saliva. ; salivation. Dwiglison. 

PTY-AL'g-GOGUE (ti-4ro-gog), w. [Gr itriaXov, 
spittle, and aym, to drive.] {Mm.) A ptysma- 
gogue ; a sialogogue. JJunylUoti. 

PT\\«;'MA-GOGUE (tiz'mgi-gSg), n. [Gr. 
spittle, and «yw, to drive.] {Med.) A medicine 
that promotes the discharge of saliva ; a sialo- 
gogue. DumjUfsoii. 

t pOb'BLE, a. Pursy ; fat. Drant. 

PL/'B^IR-AL, a. Pertaining to puberty. Dwiglison. 

P 0 ' B gR-TY, n. [L. pubertas ; pubes, puber, adult ; 
It. puherta\ Sp. pubeHadi Fr. puberte.) The 
time of life at which a person is capable of pro- 
creation or of bearing young, which according 
to the civil law is at twelve years of age for 
females and fourteen for males. Bacon. 

PF-BER'IT-LENT, a. [L. puber, dovvmy.] {Bof.) 
Covered with fine, short, almost imperceptible 
down; pulverulent; pulveraceous. Gray. 

PU'BE§, n. [L.] 1. {Anat.) The hair on the privy 
parts the middle part of the hypogastric re- 
gion. l)ungHso7i. 

2. {Med.) Puberty, [n.] Dimghson. 

3. {Bot.) A downy substance which grows on 

some plants ; pubescence. Wnght. 

Py-Bj£s^CJgNCE, n. [It. pubescenza ; Sp. pvhe- 
scemia ; Fr. pubescence,] 

1. The state of arriving at puberty ; the state 

of puberty ; nubility. Browne. 

2, {Bot.) Down closely pressed to the sur- 
face. Loudon. 

Py-BES'C^N-CY, n. Pubescence, [n.] Broicne. 

Py-BES'C^:NT, a. [L. puhesco, pxibescens, to ar- 
rive at puberty ; It. pubescente ; Fr. pithescent.] 

1. Arriving at puberty ; nubile. Broxone. 

2. {Bot.) Covered with pubescence; having 

fine or soft hairs. Gruy. 

PU^Bje, a. {Anat.) Pertaining to the pubis. ** Pw- 
bte arch.” Pubic ligaments.’* Dimglison. 

PU'BIS, M. {Anat.) The anterior part of one of 
the bones of the pelvis (os innominatum), cor- 
responding to the genital organs. Dunglison. 

POB'LIC, a [L. publicus; populm, people; It. 
pubblico; Sx»»2nibltco; ¥r.p twite.] 

1. Pertaining to, or affecting, the 

whole people, or a 'r.i o, ' uio ), or community ; 
not private. The public service.” White. 
** The public weal.” Swift. 

2. Open to all; generally known ; notorious. 

“ A puMc example.” Matt. i. 19. 

3. Open for general use or entertainment. 
** Public houses.*’ Addison. ** Public highway.” 

4t, Common ; general ; as, Public opinion.” 

Syn.— Bee COM.MOII, General. 

pO'B'LIC, n. The people at large ; the general 
body of mankind, or of a state, nation, or com- 
munity ; persons ; men, 

Th 07 »i 5 ?ic Is more disiiosed to cenaure than to praise. 

AWliion. 

Jn public, before the people at large ; in open view 
or geuoral notice. Locke, 

pCb'LI-OAN, n. [L, puhlicanus ; It. ^ Sp, pubU- 
cano ; Fr. jpubllmini^ 

1. {Rom. Ant.) A farmer of the public rev- 
enue : — one employed in collecting tribute or 
taxes ; a tax-gatherer. 

As Jesus sat at moat in th? house, many jyubUcam and sin- 
ners came and sat down with him and his disciples. 

Matt. ix. 10. 

4ry" *< There were two distinct rlassos of pubJinau^, 
— the fannors-general of tiio levcmies, who were re- 
garded as belonging to one of the most honorable 

f ;rades of citizens, and the deputies, or under-pub- 
icans, of an inferior caste, wlioso reputation was on 
a par witli that of the most degraded citizens. Hence, 
in the New Testament, the word rendered puhUcaTis 
by the Latin translators is almost’' always placed in 
juxtaposition with sinutrrsP Bruvde. 

2. The keeper of a public drinking-house, 
or a house of entertainment. Johnson. 

BftB-14-OA'TtON, n. [L. publication, It. puhhli- 
cazione; pubUeacioni Pr. publication,] 

1. The act of publishing or making public; 
divulgation ; promulgation ; ^proclamation. 
** PmUcation of heavenly mystenes.” Hooker. 
2. The act of publishing, or offering to the 


public, as a book; — an edition. ** The pub- 
iication of these papers.” Swift. 

3 A book, pamphlet, or other literary work 
published. Roget. 

4. {Law.) The formal declaration made by a 
testator at the time of signing his will, that it is 
his last will and testament. Bun ill. 

FtJB'LlC-HEART'JgD, fl. PubUc-spirited. “They 
were puhhe-kearted men,” Clarendon. 

PlJB’LrC-HOllSE, n. An inn or tavern Booth. 

43* In England more generally applied to a beer- 
shop or alo-liouse. Stmmonds. 

PfTB'LT-ClST, 71. A writer on the laws of nature 
and nations. — See Lawyer. Bwke, 

PUB-Liy'l-TY, w. [It. pubhUcith Sp. puhlicidad \ 
Fr. publicite.] The slate of being public or 
open to the knowledge of all ; notoriety. Todd. 

P&B'LIC-LY, 1. In a public manner; open- 
ly ; without concealment or limitation. Bacoxt. 

2. In the name of the public. “Great re- 
wards arc publicly offered.” Addisoxi. 

PtlB'LIC— MIND'IID, a. Public-spirited. Clarke. 

PCrB'LlC-MlND'jpD-NfiSS, n. Regard to the pub- 
lic good ; public-spiritedness. South. 

PCb'LJC-NESS, n. The state of being public; 
publicity, [r.] Boyle, 

Pfj'B'LlC— SPIR'IT-^D, a. Having regard to the 
public interest, apart from private advantage. 
“ The public-spirited men of their age.” Dryden. 

POB'L]C-SPiR'lT-yD-LY, ad. With public spirit ; 
with regard to the public good. Wx'ight. 

p£rB'L]C-SPlR'jT-:yD-NESS, n. Rcgaid to the 
public good apart from private interest. Delany, 

PUB'LISH, IL a. \1j. publico \ It. pubblicai'e', Sp. 
publicari Px, publier.] [Ltublished ; pub- 
lishing, publishebJ 

1. To make public ; to make publicly known ; 
to announce ; to declare ; to disclose ; to di- 
vulge ; to proclaim ; to promulgate ; to utter ; 
to advertise. 

The iin\rf-iricd •'am fio*n day to day, 

>*i- C’lMfor’i ii'irti , 

,\*id • wV*-///’- to t r\ ]..ii»I 

Tiu* w >:k of jii .£.ini>dir> ha'Ml. Addtson. 

2. To put forth or issue to the public, as a 
book, or an engraving ; to print and offer for sale. 

3. To announce or post legally, as banns of 
mairiago, or of parties intending mairiage. 

Syn. — To pu.blu>h IS a general term foi making 
any thing known, PubUnh nows, books, Ac. An- 
nounce a book, tlion pu^lUh it, and afterwards adver- 
tise It, A peison advertises in order to publish, but ho 
may publish without adoertiitinir. To promulgate is to 
publish widely, or to make known to many. To re- 
veal and disclose is to divulge wliat was concealed or 
hidden. Jleveal secrets ; du vJge or disclose secrets or 
crimes. — See Announce, Declare. 

PfjB'LlSH-A-BLE, a. That may be published; 
worthy or fit for publication. Qu. Rev. 

pfrB'LJSII-gR, 71. One who publishes. Atterbury. 

PtJB’LlSH-lNG, i?. a. That publishes; as, “A 
pttbUshlfig house.” 

PGb'LISII-MENT, n. 1. The act of publishing ; 
publication, [r.] Fctbpati. 

2. An official notice of an intended marriage. 
[Local, U. S.] Massachmetts Statutes. 

PUO-c66n^ n. {Bot.) A North American plant, 
having tuberous roots, with the reddish juice of 
which the Indians stain themselves or their 
utensils ; Lithospermum hirtum. Gray. 

PUCE, a. [Fr., from puce, a flea.] ‘ Dark brown 
or brownish purple; of a flea color; — written 
also puke. Toda. 

t PU'OfeL, n. [Fr. pwelle.] A girl ; a maid ; a 
virgin ; — also written puoeUe. Chaucer. 

PU'CElL-^gE, w. [Fr.] Yirginity. [r,] Robinson. 

Pfj’C ?;- r6n, n. [Fr., from pxice, a flea.] ( A 
genus of hemipterous insects which live on 
plants; vine-fretter; plant-louse. Loxtdon. 

PUCJII APAT, n. CBot.) An herb whose dried tops 
yield a peculiarly scented product used in per- 
fumery, the tincture of which is called the es- 
sence of patchouli, or simply patchouli ; Pogoa- 
temon patchouli. Archer. 


pCck, 71. [Su. Goth. ^ lce\. puke, a demon. Lye, 
Jtuuus. — Scandinavian puki, a boy. Bt^ande.] 
A hend; a goblin ; a spiite; — particularly the 
fairy depicted in Shakspcarc s Midsummer 
Xight’s Dream, called aUo Robin Goodfelhm\ 
Fnar Rusk, Pug, Puy-Robin, Puck-hainr, 
Puck-haiy, &e. A ares. Braude. 

PUCK'— BAll, 71. A kind of mushroom full of 
dust ; a purt-hall. Bailey. 

PUCK'ER, V. a, [Old Eng. poke, a pocket. Swe- 

7lius.] [f. PUCKUREP ; PJJ. PICKERING, I*l CK- 
ERED,] To gather or contract into small folds 
or UTmkles ; to corrugate. Spectator, Sharp. 

PUCK'lpR, 71. 1. A small fold or wrinkle- Jolmson. 

2. Perplexity ; agitation ; confusion ; bother. 
[Vulgar, Eng., Scot., and U. S.] Halliwell. 

pC^CK'?RED (pGk'erd), p. a. Gathered into puck- 
ers; wrinkled. 

PfJCK'J^R-^R, n. He who, or that which, puckers. 

PLTCK'FIST, 71. A puck-ball ; a puff-ball ; — used 
as a term of reproach. B. Jo7ison^ 

PUD'DJglN-lNGj 71. {Xaut.) A mass or quantity of 
yarns, matting, or oakum, used to prevent 
chafing; — a thick wreath or circle of cordage 
fastened about a mast between the trusses, to 
prevent the yards from falling down, when the 
ropes by which they are suspended are shot 
away. Da7m. Mar. Diet. 

PO'D'DjpR, 71. A pother ; a tumult ; a bustle ; con- 
fusion. [Low.] Milton. Loehe. 

PCD'D^R, V. 71. [f. puddered; pp. puudering, 
PUDDEiiED.] TO make a pother. [Loiv.] Locke, 

PCfD'DgR, V. a. To pother ; to bother ; to harass ; 
to perplex. [Low.] Locke. 

PUD'DING, n. [L. hotidus, a sausage; Low L. 
hodinus, a pudding ; It. podmgo ; Sp. ptulin, pu- 
dimfo ; Fr. boiidm. — Dvit. ^Joddmg ; Ger. Sw. 
puddmg ; Dan. buddmg.] 

1. A mass for food, variously compounded, 

boiled or baked. Pt'ior. 

2. Something of the consistence and softness 

of a pudding. Smart. 

3. An intestine. [r.1 Shah. 

4. An intestine stuffed with edible ingre 

dients ; a kind of sausage. Joh7\so7i 

5. Victuals ; food. [Proverbial.] Prior 

6. {Kaut.) Puddening. Mat'. Diet 

PI^D'DfNG— BA g, 7%. A bag in wdiich pudding is 
boiled. Arhuthtiot 

PxyD'DlNG-PiSH, n. {Ich.) A species of fish; 
Spat'us radiatus. Hamilton. 

Pfl-D'DING-GRASS, n. {Bot.) A plant of the ge- 
nus Mctxbha. Wright. 

pflrD'DlNG-GROSS, n. A plant. Joh7ison. 

Pl^D'DlNG-HfiAD'^D, a. Dull; stupid. Sterne. 

Pl^D'piNG-PIE, n, A pudding with meat baked 
in it. Hudihras. 

Pfl-D'DING-PiPE-TREE, n. {Bot.) A plant of the 
genus of Cassia. Wright, 

pt^D'DING-SLEEVE, n. A full sleeve, as of a 
clergyman in full dress. Swift, 

Pfl-D'DING-STONE, n. {Mm.) Rounded water- 
worn fragments of rock or pebbles, cemented 
together by another mineral substance of a 
silicious, argillaceous, or calcareous nature; 
conglomerate. Lycll. 

Pt'D’DlNG-TIME, n. 1, The time of dinner, pud- 
ding being formerly the first dish set on the 
table. Johnso7i. 

2. Nick of time ; critical time. Ilttdibi'os. 

PtS-D'DLE (pSd'dl), n. [Old Eng. podel, podU, 
poodle. — See Pool.] 

1. A small stand or pool of dirty water ; a 

muddy plash. Addison. 

2, A mixture of tempered clay and sand re- 

duced to a semi-fluid state, used for engineering 
purposes. Stmmonds, 

PtJn'DLE, u. a, [{. puddled; pp. puddling, 

PUDDLED.] 

1, To make muddy or foul ; to mix with dirt; 

to muddy. “ Puddled water.” Sidney. 

2. To fill or stop up with puddle in order to 

exclude or stop water. Wright 
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3 . To convert into wrought iron, as cast iron. 

— See Puddling. V)e» 

FijD'DItE, V. n. To make a dirty stir ; to be in a 
confused state ; to muddle. Junius, 

pCd'DL^R, n. One who puddles iron. Wright, 

PljrD'DI.E-ROLL§, n, pi, A pair of large, heavy 
rollers, with grooved surfaces, for flattening 
iron into bars. iSinwionds, 

pOd'DLING, n. The process of purifying cast 
iron of extraneous substances, as carbon, sili- 
con, &c., by means of the intense heat of the 
puddling furnace, and thus converting it into 
wTought or malleable iron. CTre- 

Puddling' furnace, a kind of reverberatory furnace 
used in puddling iron. Gralum., 

pOd'DLY, oj. Muddy; dirty; miry. Careio. 

PUD'DOOK, «. A small enclosure; a paddock; 

— also written [I^ocal, Eng.J Baihy, 

PO'DgN’-CY, n, \lj,pi(deo, pudens, to be ashanicd.] 
Modesty *; shamefacedness. Shah* 

PU-D&J^’X>4in.pl, [L.] The private parts. 

PU'Dje, ? [L. 73 modest.] Rekting 

PU^DI-CAL, ) to the genital organs. Dtmglison, 

PU-Dl 9 ' l-TY , n , [L. pfidioitia ; It. pudicizia ; Sp. 

‘ptidioicia- Fr, pudiciti*.'] Modesty; chastity. 
“ The sacred Arc of pudicityf^ HoioeU, 

t PUE, u. n. To make a low, whistling sound, as 
a bird- Pembroke, 

PU'jpR, n, [L.] 1 . {Law.) A child of either 
sex . — a term sometimes restricted to mean a 
l)oy. Bouvier, 

2 . A tanner’s name for dog’s dung, used as 
an alkaline steep for removing the lime from the 
pores, and destroying the grease in the skin, in 
order to fit it for receiving the tannin. Simmonds, 

Pfj'e-RlhE, a, [L. pue)iUs; puer, pueri, a child; 
It, puerile \ Si^.puenl; Ft, pudril] Pertaining 
to, or beftUing, a child ; childish ; boyish ; ju- 
venile ; youthful. Puerile amusements.” Pope, 

Syn..— See Youthful. 

pfj'E-RiLE-LY, ad. In a puerile manner; boy- 
ishly; trifliiigly. Wright, 

Pfj'Jgl-RlLE-NiSss, n. Boyishness ; puerility. 

P[j-?;-RIL''l-TY, n. Ih, puet'ihtas; It. pucrilittf, 
feip. pucrilidad ; Fr. pudrilittK^l 

1. Childishness; boyishness. Vrydm, 

2. A childish or silly act, thought, or^ ex- 
pression ; folly. WrigM, 

3. {Civil Law,) The period oj life from the 
age or seven years to that of puberty, Bouvier, 

PCT-gR^Pjg-EAL, a, [L. pmrpera, a woman in 
childbed ; puer, a child, and pariOt to bear ; It. 
puerperale ; Sp. %mm'peral ; Fr. puerptrala.1 Of, 
or pertaining to, childbirth. “ Pangs puerpC” 
ral. Cowper, Puerperal Dunglison, 

PlJ-gR'pJg-ROtrs, a. Bearing children. Smart, 

Pfr'ET, n, (^Ornith.) The pewit or lapwing. — See 
Pewit. Wultofi, 

PflFP, n, [But, pof, a bounce, bof, a blow, a 
thump; (ier. ptffi a thump; Dan. W. 

pwff\ a puff.] 

1. A quick, short blast, as with the mouth ; a 
small, sudden gust ; a wUifF. 

with one fierce r«{lf he blows the leave* away. JOryden, 
A p^0' of wind blows oft' cap and wl^, VJSttranife. 

2. A fungous ball full of dust; a puff-ball. 

3. Any thing light and porous. Tathr, 

4 . An instrument to sprinkle powder on the 

hair. Aimv>orth, 

5. A tumid or exaggerated commendation, as 
in a public notice or advertisement. 

I am really driven to it, a* tlie the play-bill wya 

«* at Uie deeixo of several peraoua of quality.” CWAcr, 

V, n, [It. $&ufrre; Sp. htifar ; Fr. hoijfer, 
— Dut. pHpm; Sw. piifa,-^W, pujfio,) [s* 
PUFFED ; pp, PUFFING, PUFFED.] 

1. To blow with a short, quick blast. 

Foggy lonth with wind and rain. Skak, 

2. To swell the cheeks with air, Johnson, 

3. To blow with seomfulness or contempt. 

M fbr all hU enemlw, he jwidWfc at them. jPa. A 
|.o«t aome ihould iT^at these inetaneee. dba&t. 


4 . To breathe quick and hard, as after violent 

exertion ; to pant. “ The ass comes back again, 
pujfinq and blowing.” UEstrange, 

5 . To move or act with hurry or agitation. 

Then came brave Glory tnU/ing by. Herbert. 

6. To swell with air ; to be inflated. Boyle, 

pCfF, V, a, [But. poffen, to bounce, to puff; 
Gcr. pujf'en, to thump, to puff ; Ban. puj^'e.'\ 

1 . To drive or agitate with a blast of wind; 
to blow ; — often followed by away, Shak, 

The clearing noi th will pufT the clouds away, JJiyden, 

2. To drive with a blast of breath in contempt 
or scorn. “Iy?i^‘the prostitute away.” Drpden, 

3. To inflate or make to swell, as with air ; — 

often followed by up or out, “ The sea puffed 
up with winds.” Sfiak, 

4 . To inflate as with praise or pride ; to make 
proud or haughty ; — often followed by ttp. 

Think not of men above that which is written, that no one 
of you heyjiOfed up one against another. 1 C'oi . iv. o. 

5. To prai«e or commend extravagantly or 
with oxaggeiatioii, as in. a public notice. 

pOfP, rt. Puffed up; proud; vain; conceited. 

That puff Rogers.” [n.] Sir 11, Fa^ishaw, 

PUFF '-B All, n, {Bot,) A genus of Fungi, 

emitting when burst a quantity of dust-like 
seeds or spores. Eng, Cyc, 

pOff'-BIRD, n, (^Omith.) A bird of the family 
Alcedinidee and sub-family having 

a large conical beak, which appears puffed out 
at the sides of the base ; the barbet. Eng- Cyc, 
pBFP’gR, n, 1. One who, or that which, puffs. 

2. A person employed by the owner of prop- 

erty sold at auction to bid it up in order to raise 
the price. Bouvier, 

3. {Ich.) The globe-fish. Storer, 

pCFF'^J-RY, n. The act or the practice of luffing; 
extravagant praise. Felton, W, C, Bryant, 

PtrP'FlN, n, [Fr. ptffein,'] 

1 . A kind of fish. Johnson, 

2. A kind of fungus filled 

with dust. Johnson, 

3. ( Ortiith,) A species of auk; 

Labrador auk : Alca arctica, or 
Prater cula arctica. — See CouL- 
TBUNEH. Yarrell, 

PfjF'FlN-AP'PLE, n, A sort of 
apple. Ainstcorth, 

pBff'J-nKss, n, State or quality 
of being turgid or puffy. UiU. 

POPF'ING, n, 1. The act of one who puffs. 

2. Extravagant or exaggerated praise. Burke, 

Shertvood, 
Johnson, 

POPF' Y, a, L Swelled ; tumid ; puffed out. “ A 
light,' puffy tumor.” Wtsmum. 

2. Bombastic; turgid; extravagant. “The 

swelling, puffy style.” Drydan, 

Ptro, n. [Su. Goth. ^ Iccl. puke. — See Puck.] 

1. t A puck ; a ^cnd. Tfeytrood. 

2. A monkey. Hudihras, 

3. A little dog with a fiat nose like that of a 

monkey; a pug-dog. Eng, Cyc, 

4. A term of endearment. Drant, 

Pl7a,* n, [Su. Goth, pxmja ; A. S. piaa, a jirk] 
A punk ; a wliore. [libcal and low.] 

pBcj, a. Like a monkey. 

PfTG^-DfjG, n, A dog with a pug-nose. 

POG^-FAPEn (piig'filst), a. Having a 
sembling that of a nwmkey. 

t PfJG'GSlR, V. a. To pucker, 
t Pf/G'JMING, a. Thieving. [Cant] 

PffG'GlNG, n, L The act or the operation of 
working up clay for bricks. Simmonds. 

2 . (/trcA.) A kind of mortar, laid under « 1 
floor to deaden the sound between one story 
and another. Brands, j 

PUGH (pfth), intoff, A word expressing contempt ; 
or disdain ; pshaw ; poh. Johnson, 



Puffin. 


PtJFF'lNG-LYi <id, 1. Tumidly. 
2. With shortness of breath. 


Todd, 
Ash, 
Booth, 

face re- 
Pulmvr. 

More, 

Shak, 


J'GW * pugiUusi pugnuSf a fist; It. pu^ 
gulo,2 As much as can be taken up bejtween 


PU 


J 

the thi 


A, F, 0, Vi ft Umg ; A, JB, I, 6 


lumb and the first two fingers. Boom, 
j n, [Bp. The , 

ft shortj 4, It Qt V» Y, obscure; fArb, 


act or the practice of boxing, or fighting with 
the fist ; boxing ; fisticufts. Todd. 

PU'g^lL-IST, n, [L. pugil; pugnus, a fist; It. 
pugih ; Sp. pngil ; Fr. pugile,'] A fighter with 
the fist ; a boxer ; a bully ; a prize fighter. Todd, 

PU-91L-IST'IC, a. Relating to pugilism or box- 
ing ; fighting with the fists ; boxing. Qu, Rev, 

PUG'-MILL, 71. A mill for mixing chalk with 
clay for forming bricks. Swimonds, 

PUG-NA'CTOUS (-shus, 66), a, \L, jnigiuxx, pugmt- 
'cis ; pug7ioi to fight ; It. pugtiacc ; Sp. pugnaz.'] 
Disposed or inclined to fight ; quarrelsome ; 
fighting ; contentious. Bay'roxc, 

PlIG-NA'CIOUS-LY, ad. In a pugnacious manner. 

PUG-NA C^-TY, 71. [L. pi'gurn ifr/s , Sp. pugtiaci- 

'dad; Fr. pugxiacitf',] Quali'} of being pugna 
cious ; inclination to fight. Bacon. 

P&O'ms FT cJL'CFBljrS. [L.] With fists and 
heels ;* with all one’s might. Wi'ight, 

p0g'-N6§ED, a. Having a pug-nose. Pahner. 

Pi&H, intety, Noting disgust ; pugh ; poh. Shak, 

PUIS'NE (pu'iie), a. [Fr. puis7ie; puis, after- 
waids, and 7ie, born ; 7iaHre, to be born.] 

1. t Later in time. “ A puisne date.” Tfale, 

2. Small ; petty ; inconsiderable ; puny. Shak, 

3. {Law,) Inferior in rank ; siiboi dinate. “ A 

judge.” Bacon, 

written is written when 

it is not used as a tochnical woid. 

PLTIS'JMP (pG'ne), 71.; pi. pOls'Ninif fpG'nr/)- 

1. One in an inferior rank ; a junior; a sub- 
ordinate. [k.] Bp- TIaU. 

2. An inferior judge. Ld. Catnphell, 

PUrS’NY tpu'ne), a. Inferior; puisne. Obsemur, 

PU'JS-SAncE [pa'is-sitns, S, J. F, Ja, K. Sm, H, 
117;.; pu-lB'fi 5 !inK, P. ; or I)ii-Ih'h»jiiih, W, 

I'fV.j, h. [Fi., from L. pottidiu.] Power; 
strength ; force ; might. Spenser, 

II pfr'lS-SANT [pQ'is-sJtuf, L F, .la. Sm. H, 
Wb,; pti-is'saiit, P. K. Ash, Seott, E7ifivk'\,a, 
[Fr.] Powerful ; strong ; forcible ; mighty. Shak, 

II pO'P^-^ANT-LY, ad. I’owerfully ; mightily, 
forcibly; strongly. Berners, 

II pfj'ls-sANT-NftSS, n. Quality of being miis- 
sant; power; might; puissance. Asehuin. 

PUKE, r. n, [Of uncertain etymology. — Proba- 
bly an onoinatopina. Riehat'dson,] [?. i»UKHl»; 
pp, PUKING, PUKKD.] To voluit ; to spew. 

The Ixifant,nu*wUiis an<ljf»KA<>ir/ in the nume’a arms. S/ud. 

PUKE, n, A substance which produces vomiting; 
an emetic. Jiyrotn, 

PUKE, «• Primarilv, pitch-colored ; —of a color 
between black and iuss<‘t ; puce. —See PuuK. 

PUK'ipR, ft, 1. One who pukes. 

2. An emetic, [u.] Garth, 

Pl'rK'lNtJ, 71, The act of vomiting. Bwigiison, 

PfrL'Jt’HRl-TUOE, n, [L* yulehritudo; pufeher, 
beautiful; It, putemtudme ; Sp. pulcrilml,] 
Beauty ; grace ; handsomeness ; comelinesM. 
norelng our heart* with thy pulehrifwlr. t 'Aawvr. 

pCu.E, r, n. IVr.pUtulert from U, pipilot pipio,] 

[/. iM'Lui) ; vvhisa, im’lkd.] 

1, To iTV like a chicken; to chirp. Cotyrare, 

2. To whine ; t«) cry ; to whitupiT. “ A 

wretched, puling fool.” Shak. 

prVLgR, n. One that pulea or ia weak. Wright, 

Pir^hEXt n, [L.] {Ent,) A genua of paraaitic 
insects having a compressed, oval body, pro- 
tected by a tough, etirSaeetiUH covering. It in- 
cludes the common flea {Putejp trriions), miH 
the chigre or chi|;oe penetrans), Eng,(*gc 

PfrLIO, n, [L. pulej^t puUeis, a fiea.l {But) A 
plant of the genus PuUeurm ; flea-bane. Seott 

pf; 'Li-UENK, a. PuUcose. [r.] Maunder 

PfM 4 -C 6 SE', a, [L. pufirtmfs ; It. ^leioso ; Sp» 
pu^gmo.'l Abounding with fleas, [h.] Bailey* 

pC”Li-cofl8,fl. Abounding with fleas. [».] Smart 

POL'|NG,p.<ak Crying; — whining; ehttdish, 

FflT/lNG, n. A cry ; a whine. Bacon 

fXr, rA»T, fAll; nftiR, nEn; 
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rUL^JNG-LY, ad. In a puling manner ; with 
whining ; with complaint. Beau. ^ FL 

PU'L|-6l, n. A plant or herb. Ainsworth. 

PClK, n. 1. A short, fat person; — a coward. 
[Local, Eng.] Wriuht. 

2, A puddle or shallow pool or pond. [Lo- 
cal, Eng.] Rogers. 

A Lapland sledge, Sma^rt. 

PtjLL, V. a. [A. S. puUian ; Dut. pellenj to peel.] 
[L PULLED ; pp. PULLING, PULLED.] 

1. To draw towards one’s self ; to draw ; to 
drag ; to tug ; to haul ; — opposed to push. Shak. 

There was the weight Ouitpuiled me down. Sha^ 

2. To pluck; to gather, as fruit. “To puU 

the ripened pear.” Bryden. 

3. To tear ; to rend ; to laniate. “ He hath 

* . . pulhd me in pieces.” Lam. iii. 2. 

4. To impress by a printing-machine .^Swar^. 

To <pvXl downy to drawdown; — to demolish; to 

subvert ; to overthrow. “ In political aifdirs ... it is 
far easier to pull down than to build up.” Howell. — 
To degrade ; to humble. “ ^’o raise the wretched, and 
pull down the proud.” Roscommon. — To pull footy to 
walk fast, or to run. [Vulgar.] Seha. Smith . — To pull 
upy to draw or haul up : — to extirpate 5 to eradicate. 
“ Pulling up the old foundations of knowledge,’* 
Locke. — To pull up stakesy to remove, canying away 
furniture or baggage. [Vulgar.] Knickerbocker. 

Pt^LL, V. n. To give a pull ; to draw ; to tug ; as, 
“ To puU at or on a rope.” 

To pull aparty to separate or break by being pulled 
on, as a rope, 

Pl^LL, n. 1. The act of one who pulls. “ A vi- 
olent pull upon the ring.” Swift. 

2. A contest; a struggle. Carew. 

3. A pluck. ; violence suffered. Shak. 

+ Pi(jL'lAil, w. Poultry. Chaucer. 

ptJ'LL'BACK, n. One who, or that which, keeps 
back ; a restraint j a drawback, Browne. 

t PdL'L^JN", «. Poultry. * Beau. ^ FI. 

PtyLL'J5R,ti. One who, or that which, pulls. Shah. 

pi^L'L^lT, n. [Fr. poulety dim. of pouky a hen, 
from L. A young hen. Browne. 

(phn^), n. (Mech.) 

1. One of the mecnanical 
powers, consisting of a 
wheel called the sheave, 
movable about an. axis, 
and having a groove cut 
in its circumference, over 
which a cord or rope 
passes ; — used singly to 
change the direction of Forms of the pulley, 

the power applied, and in various forms of com- 
bination to raise heavy weights. The axle is 
supijoited by a box called the block, which may 
be either movable or fixed. 

A putki/ may bo rorardcd as a lever with equal arms, the 
arms being the radii of the wheel. Xoontts. 

2. A wheel placed upon a shaft for receiving 
a belt. 

If the wheel is fixed to the shaft, and turns 
with it, it is called a dead, fixed, or fast pulley. If the 
wheel is not fixed to the shaft, but revolves upon it, it 
is called a live, movable, or loose pulley. These pulleys 
are placed, hide by i»ido,on the same shaft. The band 
or luilt winch cornniiinicares the power is placed upon 
the loose pulley when it is desired to stop the machine, 
and upon the /<za£ pulley when it is intended to eat the 
machine in motion. Bigeloxo. Francis. 

SUdingputtey, a pullev placed upon a shaft so as to 
slide backwards and forwards upon it; — used for 
coupling and disengaging machinery. Francis. 

(pfil' 19 ), V. a. To raise with a pulley. 
“ Being pulleym up.” Howell. 

Pl(yL'L5Y'-SHAFED (-shSpt), a. (Bot.) Circular, 
compressed, and contracted in the middle, so 
as to resemble a pulley. Bindley. 

Pt)rL^L{-C ATE, n. A kind of silk handkerchief ; 
— also Witten pulUeat. Simmonds. 

pCI4'H7-LATB, V. n. [L. puUuh, puUulatum ; 
pulmuSy dim, of pulms, a young animal; It. 
puUularei Sp.^tular*, Tt.pulh^.^ To ger- 
minate ; to bud ; to sprout. Grany^^. 

PO^L-LV-LA^TIQN, n. Germination ; a budding 
or shooting forth. More. 

(-br&ng-, 82), n. [L. 



pulmOy a lung, and hranchiee (Gr. 
gills.] rZo d.') An order of gasteropodous mol- 
lusks which have the branchiae formed for 
breathing air, Eng. Cyc. 

PC’h-Mp-BRAX'jgHr-ATE (-brang-), a. Of, or per- 
taining to, the Pulmobranchiata. Wnght. 

pO’L'MQ-NA-RY, a. [L. pulmonarius pul mo, 
pulmonis, a lung ; It. polmonare ; Fr. pulmo- 
naire^ 

1. Pertaining to, or affecting, the lungs ; pul- 
monic. “ The artery.” Arbuthnot. 

2. {Ent.) Noting arachnidans which have 

lungs in the form of sacs. Brands. 

pCl'MC-NA-RY, n. 1. {Bot.) A deciduous, her- 
baceous plant of the genus Pulmonaria ; lung- 
wort. Ainsworth. 

2. (En^.) One of an order of arachnidans 
which have lungs in the form of sacs. Brande. 

PUL-MON'IC, n. 1. One affected with a disorder 
of the lungs. ^ Arhitthnot. 

2. A medicine for the lungs. Dunylison. 

PUL-MON'JC, ) [Sp. nwimonioco ; Fi.pul- 

PUL-mOn'I-CAL, 5 moniqite^ Pertaining to, or 
affecting, the lungs; pulmonary. Pulmonic 
consumption.” Haney. 

PtJL-MO-NIF'JglR-OtlS, a. [L. pulmo, pulmonis, a 
lung, and Jero, to bear.] Having or producing 
lungs. Gent. Mag. 

PflLPy n. [L. pulpa ; It. polpa ; Sp. pulpa ; Fr. 

pulpe^ 

1. A soft mass. “ Pulp of marrow.” Bacon. 

2. The soft part of fruit, as distinct from the 
seeds and rind. 

The «avory pulp they chew; and, in the rind. 

Still, AS they thirsted, scoop the humming stream. Milton. 

3. The aril or exterior covering of a coffee- 

berry. Simmonds. 

pCLP, V. a. [i. PULPED ; pp. pulping, pulped.] 

1 . To reduce to pulp. Dunglison. 

2. To deprive of the pulp or integument, as 

a coffee-berry. Edwards. 

t Pt]rL-P4-T66N', n. A sort of cake. Kares. 

Pt^L'Pl-NlSss, n. Quality or state of being pulpy. 

PtyL'PIT [pfil'pit, S. W. J. F. Ja. K. Sm. Wr. Wb. ; 
pul'pjt, P.], n. \L.pulpitum ; It. ^ Sp. pulpito ; 
a\AYx.p(mlpitre\ Vr. pupitre.^ 

1. A raised structure where a speaker stands ; 

a rostrum. Shak. 

2. A raised structure or desk in a church, in 

which the preacher stands. * Htyden. 

Pl)LTlT-FiER, n. A preacher, in contempt. “ This 
pragmatical Dr. South. 

P<)LTlT-fiL'Q-aufiNCB, n. The eloquence or 
oratory of preachers ; pulpit-oratory. Booth. 

P^fL-PlT'l-CAL, a. Suited to the pulpit, [e.] Ash, 

Pi&L-PlT'l-OAL-LY, ad. In the manner of the 
pulpit, [n*.] * Ld. Chesterfield. 

P^L'PIT-ISH, a. Like the pulpit. Chalmers. 

Pl)’L'PJT.-dR'A"T<?R, A preacher; — particu- 
larly, an eloquent preacher. fVright. 

p0l'P|T-6r'4i-TO-EY, n. Oratory or eloquence 
of preachers. * * Clarke. 

pOlp'OUS, a. Consisting of, or rescmblii^, pulp ; 
pulpy. *“ The redstreak’sp«^owa ftmtJ*Phtllips. 

POLP'oyS-NfiSS, n. The quality or state of be- 
ing pulpous; pulpiness, Bailey. 


[L. pzilso.l To beat, as the heart ; 
fn.] Ray. 


for 


I 2. {Civil Law.) A beating without pain. 

The Cornelian law *‘de iniuriis” prohibited pulsation ea 
wcl* as vcrlM^ntion, distinguiahing rerberation, which was 

^ a( ( iiiitMi V, ,1.1 fiain, trom pulsation, which was attended 

f ''If JBlacksione, 

‘ PtL'SA-TlVE, a, [It. pulsativo\ Fr. pulsatif.) 

J Beating; throbbing. Goldsmith. 

I PVL 4 -SA^TQR, «, [L.] A striker; a beater. Scott. 

PCl'SA-TQ-RY, G. [It. pulsaiorio.'] Beating like 
the pulse ; throbbing. TVotton. 

PClsE, 71. ; pi. pCls'e?. [L. pulsus ; peUo, pul- 
sus, to drive ; It. polso ; Sp. pulso ; Fr, pouts.] 

L The beating or throbbing of the arteries, 
produced by the afflux of the blood propelled by 
the heart in its contractions. Dunglison. 

For the sake of convenience we choose the radial artery at 
the wrist to detect the precise character of the pulse. 

JOunfflison. 

2. A throbbing; a pulsation; a throb. 

If one drop of blood remain in the heart at every pulse, 
those, in many pulses, will grow to a considerable mass. 

Jr^thnot. 

The vibrations or pvlses of this medium. Newton. 

To feel one'^s pulse, metaphorically, to try artfully 
to ascertain one’s mind or opinions. 

PfjLSE, n. [From pull, heesMse puRed or plucked, 
not mown or cut. Skinner. — Perhaps from L. 
pidSy pottage made of pulse, from Gr. irdAroy. 
Richardson.] Leguminous plants, as beans, 

peas, &c., or their seeds. Milton. 

PtJLSE, 1 ?. M, 
to pulsate, fn.] 

pClse'-glAss, 

An instrument for 
producing ebulli- 
tion by the heat of the hand, consisting of a 
small glass tube, straight or bent at right angles 
near each end, with a bulb at each extremity, 
and filled with spirits of wine and its vapor, with- 
out any admixture of air. On grasping either 
bulb with the hand, ebullition succeeds. It is 
so called from the pulsating motion produced. 

pfJLSE'L^SS, a. Without pulse ; having no pul- 
sation. • Wordsworth. 

PtJLSE'LgSS-NiBSS, n. Want of pulse or pulsa- 
tion. Good. 

pyL-SiP'JO, a, [L, pulsus, the pulse, avAfado, 
to make.] Moving or exciting the pulse ; caus- 
ing pulsation. . Cudworth. 

P^L-sIf'JC, 71. {Med.) That which causes or ex- 
cites pulsation. DungUso 7 i. 

PtfL- SJ-LE ' Hm, n. [L. pulsus, the pulse, an d 

%o, to read.] {Med.) A pulsimeter. Dunglison. 

PlJL-SlM'jp-TjpR, n. [L. pulsus, the pulse, and 
7netrum, a measure.] {Med.) An instrument 
for measuring the quickness or force of the 
pulse. Dunglison. 

POl'SIQN (pfil'slmn), n, [L. pulsio ; It. pulsione ; 
Fr. pulsion.] The act of driving or forcing for- 
ward, in distinction to suction ot traction. More. 

PyL-TA'CEOVS (pul-ta'sims, 66 ), a. {Fr.pultac^, 
from Gr. vblros, porridge ; L. jpw&.J Macerated ; 
softened ; pappy. Hamilton. 

t Pf^L'TlSE, n. A poultice. Bwrton. 

PU^LU, n. A kind of brown thistle-down, im- 
ported from the Sandwich Islands, to mix with 
silk in the manufacture of hats. Simmonds. 

PULWi^IIt-A-BLE, a. That may be pulverized; 
pulverizable. Boyle. 

PfJL-V^l-RA'CEOVS, a. (Bot.) Pulverulent. Gray. 


PflLP'Y, a. Consisting of, or resembling, pulp ; 
soft ;* pulpous. Ray. 

PULQ^VE (pfil'ka), n. [Sp.] A fermented li^or, 
used by the Mexicans, made from the sap 01 the 
American aloes {Agave Americana). Eng. Cyc. 

pOL'sAtb, V. n. [L. pulso, pulscdus, to beat, to 
strike,] To beat ; to throb. Darwin. 

PtJL'SA-TiLE, a. That may be struck or beaten, 
as a musical instrument, Brande. 

Pyir-SA'TIpN, n. [L. pulsatio; It. pulsassionei 
Sp. pulsacion ; Fr. pulsation.] 

1. A beating or throbbing, as of the heart, or 
of the pulse. Broume. 

Tbe«e commotlCTiBOf the mlndand bodyoppmethe heart, 
whereby it is choked and obstructed in its pulwtvm. Harvey 


t pCl'VJPR-ATE, i>. a. To pulverize. Cockeram. 

PtJLW®R-lNE, n. [Fr. pulvdrm, from L. putvis, 
dust.] The ashes of barilla. Vre. 

Pf^LW^R-I-ZA-BI^E, a. [It. polverizaahile\ Sp. 
pulverizable'.] That may be pulverized ; reduci- 
ble to fine powder. P. Mag. 

PtJli-V^E-l-ZA'TION, n. [It. polverizzaziom ; Sp. 
puhierizacion; Fr, pulv^isoetion.] The apt of 
pulverizing, or the state of being pulverized ; 
^eduction to fine powder. Johnson. 

PtrLW5R-IZB, V. a. (X. pulverize; puhns, puk 
veris, dust : It. polvertzzare ; Sp. pimtrizmr 5 Fr. 
pulveriser ^ [t. pulverized; pp. pultebiz- 

ING, PULVERIZED-] To reduce to fine powder 
or dust ; to comminute ; to triturate. Boyh 


MtLN, SlR; m6VB, N6R, S6N ; bOLL, Bt^R, RthE. 
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To fall to dust. Jamieson* 


One who, or that which, pul- 
Coletnan* 
> . It. polveroso ] 
c'. ’..•‘U iSmart. 



PO'L' V^R-IZE, r. n, 

pCrL'yjpR-I-ZER, n* 
verizes. 

POL'V^IR-OtrS, a* [T. p,i 
Consistin*; of, or -o:. 

PlfL-VfiRTJ-LEN’CE, State of being pulveru- 
’lent; dubtmess; dust or fine powder, Johnson* 
PUL-VJfeR'U-LENT, a. [L. puloendentus ; Fr. pul- 
verulent.] 

1. {Bot.) Covered with dust or powdery 

grains, as a plant ; dusty ; powdery. P . Cpc, 

2. iOrnith.) I^’oting fowls which are addicted 

to lying or rolling in the dust. WriffM. 

P&L'VlL, «. Sweet-scented powder, [r.] Gap. 
t POL' VlL, V. a. To sprinkle with pulvil. Congreve, 

PUL-VIL'LO, n. ; pi. ruLViLLOS. [L. pxd})iUus^ 
dim. of pulmniis, a pillow, a cushion; It. pol- 
viglioJ\ A small bag or cushion stuffed with 
perfumes. A.ddison, 

PUL-yi'NAR, a couch 7nade of cushions \ 

pidcinus, a cushion.] (Jl/cc?. ) A pillow: — a 
medicated pillow, us of hops. Dimglison, Crabb, 

PtJL^Vf-NATE, a. Pulvinated, London. 

pCl'V’I-N'AT-IJD, a. {Arch.) Swelled like a pillow, 
as a frieze in the modern Ionic order- Brande. 
PU'MA, n. [Peru- 
vian. John de Laet,'] 

{Zo 'il.) A rapacious 
quadruped of the 
family FelidiC^ or 
cats, found in North 
and South Ameri- 
ca ; Felis concolot' ; 

—also called Atner- 

ican lion. JSng.Cge. Puma (Felts concohr). 
PU'MI-cATE, V. a. To smooth with pumice. Mau. 
I^PU'MICE, or pfi-at'lCB [pQ'mia, S. J. F. Sm. C . ; 
pUm^is, P. E. J(t. K. PFr. Wb . ; pil'mis or pam^is, 
VF.]t n, [L. pumex, ptunhis.'] A felsputhio 
scoria from volcanoes with line, linear pores, 
and produced by the action of gases on trachy- 
tic and other lavas. It is lighter than water, 
is commonly of a grayish-white color, and is 
used for polishing ivory, wood, marble, metals, 
glass, skins, piuchincnt, &c. Dana. LycU. 

« Tins word ousht to be pronounced peiomis. 
In nothing is our language more regular than in pre- 
serving the u open when the accent is on it, and fol- 
lowed by a single consonant ; and, tlierefore, Mr. 
Sheridan, Mr. Scott, and Rnchanan, who give it this 
sound, ought rather to bo followoii tlian Mr. Elphin- 
ston, Dr, Kentick, W. Johnston, Perry, and Enticfc, 
who adopt the short uJ* Walker. 

py-MP'OBOUS (pu-uil8h», <r. Pertaining to, 
consisting of, or resembling, pumice. Smart, 
II PU^MiOE-STONB, n. Pumice. Simmo7ids, 
POM'MACB, n. Apples ground for cider ; pom- 
ace.— ^ See PoMAOK. Fvrbg. 

PtlM'M^lL, n. See Po^E»IEL. Johnson. 

pG M'M 5 L, V. a , To beat. — See Pommel . Wright. 

Pt5'MP, n, [It, pompa ; Sp. bomba ; Fr. pompe. — 
Dut. pomp I Ger. pumpe ; Dan. pompe •f Sw. 
pump. — From Gr. rr^/ivw, to send forth. Me- 
nage*] An hydraulic machine, variously con- 
structed, for raising water and other liquids ; — 
a machine for exhausting air an<l other gases 
from a. close vessel, or for forcing air or other 
gases into such a vessel ; an air-pump. Young. 

Common or pv.mp^ a pump 

constructed as fallows; the lower 
end of a vertical pipe, called the 
suctioit pipOy is immersed in a well 
or reservoir of water, and the up- 
per end communicates with a pipe 
of the same or larger bore, called 
the barret. The barrel contains 
two valves, bodi oftening upwards, 
the lower one being stationary, and 
the upper one being nfhxed to the 
upper surface of a movable, perfo- 
rated plug or piston, connected by 
a rod with one extremity of a lever 
or handle. On working the pump, 
the air below the piston is exhaust- 
ed, and water is forcod into the 
vacuum and tUrouglL the lower 
valve by atmosplioric pressure. O n 
the descent of the piston, tiio water 
above tlie lower valve, clos«ing that Snotfon pump, 
valve by Us weight, passes through the piston, and 




IS then lifted to the level of the discharging tube or 
spout, Bigelow.-^ Forcing pump, a 
pump dilfering trom the suction 
pump in hiiviiig its pi-tou .-iiliil, .<iul 
Its uppt ‘1 v«il\e 111 ti liitoiid (. •'-t'li.ii- 
giug pipe below it, into which pipe 
the water is forced by the de>.ceiit of 
the piston. Bigeloto. — Lijtmg pump, 
a pump whicli differs from the buc- 
tion pump in its action being inde- 
pendent of atmospheric pressuie, 
the piston being below the aiaiion- 
ary valve in The part of the pipe 
jjiiineraed in the water, and moved 
upwards and downwaids by means 
of a movable framework on the out- 
side of the pump connected with it 
through the lower end of tlie pipe. Foremff pump. 

— Chain pumpfH pump tor raising 

water by a series of stuffed cusiiioiis or oval blocks of 
wood connected with an endie&s rope or chain, and 
caused by means of two wheels or drums to rise in 
succosstuii in the same bariei, carrying ater m a 
continued stream before them. — Cellular pump, a mod- 
ification of the chain pump, in winch flat boaids, usu- 
ally square and placed m an inclined position, are 
united by endless chains, and employed instead of 
cushions. — -dir pump, an instrument, variously con- 
structed, for exhausting air from a close vessel. In 
Its simplest form, it is similar in principle and con- 
struction to the suction pump, except that the con- 
fined air raises tlio lower valve, and rushes into the 
paitial vacuum above it m virtue of its elasticity, and, 
being then condensed by the depression of the piston, 
opens the valve in if and escapes. — Condenutng pump, 
a modification of the air pump for foicing air into a 
close vessel, differing from it in its piston being solid 
and Its fixed valve opening towards the clo'*e \ essel, so 
that, on the descent of fJic piston, rlie air in Tlic b.uiel 
is forced through the fixed v«*ifvo into that vessel, and 
is prevented from returning, when the piston i.s inised 
to admit more air into the barrel, by tlio closing of tlie 
valve. 

pCMP, 71. A shoe with a thin sole. S7iak. 

PCMP, V. n. p. PUMPED ; pp. PUMPING, PUMPED.] 
To work a pump ; to raise or throw out water 
hy a pump. Wm'burton, 

pOmp, V, a. 1. To raise or throw out with a 
pump, as water. Bhchmorc. 

2. To elicit or draw out by artful questions. 

It is a hard matter to pump any thing out of you. Gooi/titan. 

3. To examine or ply with artful questions, 

for drawing out secrets. Otway. 

T t» 4*1*. i''’\e would diacowr 

j’l’ ■ «•. : ‘f 1 r .1 i I J . i- •' .1 wore in lum. 

Jh't'or. 

Pt/MP'-BRAKE, n. {Navt.) The handle of a 
pump. Simmonds. 

POMP'-*oAN, n. A ■vessel for pouring water into 
a pump, to makc^it work. Or abb. 

pOmP'-DALB, n. (Navt.) A tube or trough for 
carrying off water pumped up. Mar. Diet. 
pfJMP'jpR, M. He who, or that which, pumps, 

PtJM'P^lR-NlCK'^L, n. A kind of bread made 
of bran, which forms the chief food of the 
peasantry of We.stphalia. Brande, 

pOm'P^JT-HAlL, 71. A printer’s ball for laying 
ink on types; a pompet. lluUiweli. 

PfJMP'-€rEAR, 71. The gear or apparatus of a 
pump. Mar. Dirt. 

PfJMP'-HOOli (-hfld), n. {Naut.) A short, semi- 
cylindrical frame of wood, for covering the up- j 
per wheel of a ehain-puinp. Mar. JHvt, \ 

PCrMP'lNG, «. The art of one who pumps. F{>j7o. j 
PttMP'IQN (prniipVvn)* w. [Old Fr. *1 

Diit. poffipvf’n ; Sw. pumpa. ^Vrom Or. a 
gourd, a melon.] A plant and its fruit ; . 

a pumpkin. — See Pumpkin- Sfutk. j 

PtJMP'KlN, «, (Bot.) A deeiduoim, trailing i^dunt, 
and its fruit ; Cueurhiia nielo. It is a native of 
the Levant. E^ig, Cgt\ 

Pumpkin, though a corrupted orthography, U 

now the most common. 

ptVMP'-MAK'jj^R, w- One who makes pumps- 
PCMP^— SPfiAE, n. The bar to which the upper 
box of a pump is fastened, and which is attached 
to the handle. Fre. 

P^Jmp '-STOCK, n. The body of a pump. Wright* 
FON, «. [Of uncertain etymology,— From leeL 
Junalegr, frivolous. Serenim. — From J\m* 
Todd, A. S. pUTtian, to pound; — henee the 
Derl^shlre word to jpwt, to pound. Bostrorth. 

— “ Perhaps it means to beat and hammer upon 


the same word.” Nares.] A play upon words, 
the wit or point of which depends on some re- 
semblance of sound, with a difierencc of moan- 
ing; a kind of equivocation or quibble ; a witti- 
cism ; a conceit. 

A. pun can be no more engraved than it can be translntea. 

MUiifOn. 

I see a chic'’ *'’« c*' « -s. 

All armed . .• .* ; Pope. 

PDN, V. n. [z. PUNNED ; pp. punning, pi nned ] 
To play on woids so as to make puns ; to quib- 
ble. Toiler. 

pOn, V. a. [A. S. punia7i, to beat, to pound.] 

1. t To pound as in a mortar. “ He would 

pun thee into shivers with his flst.” Shak. 

2. To persuade by a pun. Addison. 

PUNCH, V. a. [L. pu7igo ; Sp. punzar, pu7ichar,'] 

[i. PUNCHED ; pp. punching, punched.] 

1. To perforate with a sharp instrument ; to 
bore ; to pierce. 

Your>»ork will sometimes require to have holes pttnehed 
in it at the forge. Jfoxon. 

2. To push or strike with the fist. Bailey. 

pGncH, [It. punzo7W, S^.pu7izo7i Fr. poin- 

go7i.] 

1. A pointed instrument for making small 

holes ; a borer ; — often used of an instrument 
contrived not only to perforate, but to cut out 
and take away the piece. Moron. 

2. A blow or push. “ Giving him . . . violent 
pimchcs.^* Man. of Sir Bd. Godfrey, 1(>8‘2. 

3. Any thing thick and shoit ; —so culled from 

the resemblance to a puncheon. liichaydso7i. 

I . . . did hear them call their fat child punch. Pepye. 

4. A horse well set and well knit, having a 
short back and thin shoulders, with a broad 
neck, and well lined with flo.sh. FandcFs Diet. 

6. An impression from the matrix of a hard- 
ened steel die. Falrholt. 

6. {Surg.) An instrument used for extracting 

the stumps of teeth. Dunglismi. 

7. {Maso7iry.) A tool for chipping. Siimnonds. 

pOncH, n. [Sansc. panchan or pancha, five ; Per. 
paij QT pitnji, five. — Sp. Fx. punch’, 

Ger. pinisch ; Dut. pons ; Dan. pimsch.-p- So 

called from the^jemyi'iie// of the lenum in it.” 
Booth. — “So callc<l, perhaps, from tho agrcc- 
uhle pungency of its taste Richardson.] A 
beverage made by ini.xing spirit with water, 
sugar, and the juice of lemons ; — and formerly 
with spice. Jofnmm, 

jQflgr This word is supposed to be of Oriental orl. 
gin, and to have received its name from tho number 
of ingreUients. “ At Nertile is made tho boat Arrach, 
or JsTepo da Goa, with which tho English on this coast 
make that onorvatiiig liquor called po«»cA(vvincli is 
Hindostan for Jitu), from Aar iiigrodionts, as tho phy- 
sicians name their compositions diapente, or froia/n«r 
things, diatrssaron.^^ Fryer'^s .Vein An tninl. of ICast 
India and Persia, 1007, Tho fifth ingredient used by 
the Orientals is said to l»o jelly. — “ The liquor called 
punch has become ho tnily English, that it is olten 
bupposed to lie indigenous in this country, though its 
name at least is Oriental. Tho Persian 7>wa;ij 
Sanbcnt pancha, i. e- fve, is the etymon of its title, 
and denotes the number of iiigrodients of which it is 
conqHiKOd.^’ Asiatic Journal. 

pfrNcn, 71. [It. pulcineUa.'] Tho buffoon or hur^ 
lequin of a puppet-sliow, repn‘sented as fat, 
short, and humpimeked ; pnnchinello. Spectator, 

Punch and Judy., a kind of dramatic exlabition with 
puppets. 

FfJNCH, ? Short ; thick ; fat. [Vulgar and 

FfrNuH'Y, > local, Eng.] Todd. 

PflNCH'— IK) WL (-bci), n. A bowl to hold punch. 
“A pimc7i-bow£ painted upon a sign.” Addkon. 

PtjnciVEQS (paiiich'vu). «• [Fr. »ompon.l 

1. A sort of puncher or punch. uamden. 

2. A large cask or measure for liquids, con- 
taining from 84 tt) 120 gallons. 

Ferhaps so called frcmi tim pointed form of 
the staves, the vessel twllyiiig out in tiie middle, end 
tapering towards each end.” KicAardsea. 

3. A aplit log, having its faces a little 

smoothed with an axe. [Local, r. Shencoed. 

4. (ArM.) A short post, as those in a pu ra- 
tion above the head of a door. Brando, 

pCnch'^U, n. 1. He who, or that which, punches. 

2. An instruTTicnt that make# an impression 
or hole; a punch. Oreto. 

fCn'CHIN, A short piece of timber, placed to 
support a weight CYaftb, 
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Pt^N-CHI-NJEL'LO, n, [Tt. pulcinelio ; Fr. polichi- 
7ieUe.'\ A sort of buftoon ; a punch. Tatler, 

PtJNC'TATE, a, [L. punctum, a point.] 

1. {2.0 >1.) Having many points or luinute im- 
pressions, not perforating the surface. Braude, 

2. (^Bot,) Dotted, either with minute holes or 

■what appear such, or with minute projecting 
dots; punctated. Gt'ay. 

PUNC^TAT-?D, a. 1. Drawn into a point. Todd, 

2. Full of small holes ; dotted ; punctate. 

PCNC-TfC^y-LAR, a. Comprised in a point ; 
punctual.' [r!] 

W'lfk-o’p " o"" discovar the puncticu~ 

jK-u- ..i'P.JV' '! JBiou.’ne, 

P0nC'TI-F6RM, a. [L. pumtiim^ a point, and 
format form.] {Bot.) Having the form of a 
point. London, 

PtJNC-TfL'IO (pungk-m'yo, 82), n,\ pi. pDnc'- 
[It. puntiglio ; Sp. pufdello ; — from L. 
punctumy a point.] A nicety ; a nice point in 
behavior; a nice point of exactness. 

It [the UwT mflv be tnken ns n ''ovepnrt conveying hfe, 
• I . u ■ . I •" « II ■ ' e, and awarding 
(. 1 . Ill 0 -. ' . i' I :■ .I-' South, 

II PUNC-TIL'rOUS (pungk-til'yys) [pfiiigk-til'yuS) S. 
IV. J. F. Ja, K. Sm. j pfink-tll'e-as, jP.],<j}. Nice ; 
very exact ; precise ; scrupulous ; punctual or 
exact to excess. A, pwictilious observance of 
divine laws.” Roger's, 

II PONC-TIL'IOITS-LY (pangk-til'yvs-l?),a^?. With 
great nicety ; scrupulously. Johmon. 

II PtJNO-Tl L'lOyS-NliSS (piingk-tilVys-nSa), n. 

The qu.ality of being punctilious ; nicety ; ex- 
actness. 

pCtnc'TION (pangk'shyn, 82), n. [L. punetio*'] 
{Surg,) A puncture. Todd, 

PtJNC'TO, n. \Jj,punctum\ pungo^ to prick; It. 
^ Sp. punto?^ 

1. In ice point of ceremony ; punctilio. Bacon. 

2. The point in fencing*. Bhak. 

PGNCT'U-AL Cpiingkt'yv-?^!), t*. [It.puniualei Sp. 
puntual ;* Fr. ponctuel.\ 

1. Comprised or consisting in a point. 

Bound tliis opacous globe, this pvaictual spot. Milton, 

2. Observing, or done at, the exact time; 

timely ; early ; prompt ; seasonable. “ The un- 
deviating punctual sun.” Cowper. 

3. Exact ; accurate ; minutely correct. 

All give punctual^ unanimous, and uncontrollable testi- 
mony. Pitt. 

4. Scrupulous ; punctilious ; observant. ** A 
gentleman punctual of his word.” Bacon. 

P0NCT%t-AL-iST, n. One very exact or ceremo- 
nious. * Miltofi, 

Pt)rNOT-y-/,L'I-TY (piingkt-yu-ai'f-tf), n, [It. 
^ntualith; Bp. puntualidad; Tx- ponctuulitc,'] 
The quality of being punctual ; nicety ; scrupu- 
lous exactness ; punctualness. Howell. 

PfjNCT'y-iJ.L-IiY, ad. In a punctual manner; 
nicely ; e'xactly ; scrupulously. Raleigh, 

ptJNOT'y-AL-NfiSS, Exactness; punctuality. 

PCtnCT'U-AtE (piingkt'yyi-at, 82), t?. a. \lt.punteg- 
glare ; Sp. puntuar ; Fr. ponctuer^ [i. punct- 

UATED; pp. PITNCTUATING, PUNCTUATED.] To 

make or divide with written points, as sen- 
tences, or parts of sentences ; to point. Todd. 

pONCT-U-A'TIQN, «. ]jX,punhvjad.<me\ Sp.jsww- 
tuacioyi\ Fr. ponctuaiion.^ {Gram.) The art 
of punctuating or pointing ; the art of divid- 
ing a written composition into sentences or 
parts of sentences, by means of marks or points. 

On the whole, it will be fbuncl that the art of moietuntxon 
is founded rather on grammar than on rhetoric, that its chief 
aim Is to unfold the meaning of sentences, with the least 
trouble to the reader, and tliat it aids tlic delivery only In so 
fiir as it tends to bring out the sense of the writer to the best 
advantage. fTt/sou. 

All legal mstruments are to be construed with- 
out any regard to the puwAuatiorL ; and, in a case of 
doubt, they ought to be construed in such a manner 
that they may have some eflfect, rather than in one in 
which they would be nugatory. Boumtr. 

P&NOT'V-A-TQE, n. One who punctuates; a 
punotuist. S. Phelps. 

p(jNCT^y-IST, n. One skilled in punctuation ; a 
punctuator. iStwoirf. 


PtTNCT'y-LATE, v. a. [L. punctuluyn.l To mark 
with small spots. Woodxcard. 

Pt>A’'CT'L\M CJK*CUATy n. [L.] {Anat.) The 
base of the o]itic nerve in the eye, or the cir- 
cular spot of the retina behind which no part of 
the choroid coat lies, and which is incapable of 
con^eJmg to the bram. the impression of dis- 
tinct vision. P, Cyc. Brewster. 

PDNCT'I'RE (pungkt'yur, 24, 82), «. [L. puactura ; 
pungOy punctusy to prick; It. ^ Sp.^wrt^l^r^^.] 

1. The act of pricking or peiforating. 

Ner> es may be wounded by scissnon or puncture. Wiseman. 

2. A small hole made by a pointed instru- 
ment, as a needle or a thorn. Browne. 

PtrNCT'URE, c. a. [f. PUNCTUREB; pp. punct- 
uring, PUNCTURED.] To prick ; to pieice with 
a needle or pm ; to perforate. 

With that, he drew a lancet, lu his rage, 

Tu puncture the still supplicating sage. Garth. 

PUN'DIT, n. A learned Brahmin, skilled in San- 
scrit law, literature, and divinity ; — written also 
pandit. [Hindostan.] Broten. 

The term is ironically used to designate any 
one who makes a vast show of learning, without pos- 
sessing It in reality.” Brande. 

t pCn'DLE, n. A short and fat woman. Amswort/i, 

Pt^N'DUM, n. A fluid resin obtained from the 
Vateria Indica% piney-varnish. Eng. Cyc. 

t Py-NESE', n. [Fr. ptmaise.] A bed-bug ; a pu- 
nice. Davenant. Htidibras. 

pfJNG, n. A rude sort of sleigh, or oblong box, 
made of boards, and placed on runners ; — used 
in the United States. 

These were sledges or pimps, coarsely framed of split sap- 
lings, and surmounted with a large crockery crate. Judd. 

pCtn'GAR (pung'g^r), n. A crab-fish. Sherwood. 

PUN'^^yNCE, nT Pungency, [r.] 

Around the whole rise cloudy wreaths, and fiir 
Bear the warm pvngence of o'erboibng tar. CraJ&ie. 

PfrN'^5N-CY,w. 1. The quality of being pungent ; 
heat or sharpness, parLieuLiily to the tongue ; 
acridness ; aciimony ; cau>ticity ; poignancy. 

2. Power to pierce the mind; keenness; 
pointedness ; smartness. The force and pun- 
gency of these expressions.” BtiUingfieet. 

P&N'^j^NT, a. [L, ptingOy ptmgenSy to prick ; It. 
pugyiente ; Sp. pungente ; Fr. poignmd^ 

1. Pricking; stinging; stimulating; acute; 
penetrating. 

The jrtmgent grains of titillating dust. Pope. 

Pain is said to be pungent when it seems as if a pointed 
instrument were iorcou into the suilering part. Bunyltson. 

2. Sharp or acrid to the tongue or palate; 
caustic; poignant. 

Among simple tastes, such as sweet, sour, bitter, hot. pun- 
gent, there are some which arc intrinsically grateful Steioay t. 

3. Painful; distressing; severe. 

His passion is greater, his necessities morcpuRgent.Bp. Taylor. 

4. Acrimonious ; peevish ; tart ; waspish. 

It consists chiefly of a sharp and pungent manner of 
speech. Dryden. 

5. (JBoi.) Stinging or pricking. Loudon. 

pO'N'9®NT-LY, ad. In a pungent manner. Clarke. 


n. The quality or the state of being 
puny ; pettiness ; siuiilluess. Johmoyu 

pCx'JSH, r. a. [L. punio'y pccnay penalty, from 
Gr. roav}; It. puntre ; Sp. or Fr. pu? 2 i}\] [i. pun- 
ished ; pp. PUNI.SHING, PUNISHED.] 

1. To afflict with pain, loss, confinement, 
death, or other penalty, for some fault or crime ; 
to chastise ; to correct ; to castigate ; to chasten. 

Plow hi’ t*''’ <!■*•'’ Is ^ho ’'I'lfl to share 

A i l\Ir^ L I..; 1* li. L ’i. r ‘mT < ii;.iiir 

Your power to 2 junit.h crime. * Wordsworth, 

2. To reward, or take vengeance on, by pun- 
ishing the offender. 

It ii> an iniauity to \>cpimiiJied by the Judges Job 3:x3ci. II. 

Syn. — See Chastise. 

PDn'JSH-A-BLE, «. \Fr. punissahle.l That may 
or ought to be punished ; worthy of, or liable 
to, punishment. Hooker. 

PtlN'lSH-A-BLE-NfiSS, n. The quality of being 
punishable. Johfison. 

pUn'ISH-^IR, 71. One who punishes. Milton. 

PfiX'ISH-MfiNT, 71. [It. punimento.'] The act 
of punishing ; any infliction, suffering, or pain, 
imposed on one who has committed a fault or 
crime, or has neglected the performance of a 
required act ; a penalty ; correction. 

My punishment is greater than I can bear. Gen. iv. 13. 

8301 . — See Correction. 

f Py-Nl"TION (py-ulsh'un), n. [L. punitio ; Fr. 
pimitioti.] Punishment. Mir. for Mag. 

PU'NI-TIve, a. [It. Relating to pun ' 

ishment; awarding or inflicting punishment; 
penal. “ Any punitive law.” Hammond. 

t PU'Nl-TO-RY, a. Punishing ; punitive. Bailey. 

PtTNK (p&ngk, 82), «. [The past part, of A. S. 
pynqany to Richay'dson. — Perhap.s it is 

merely a corruption of phtk. A woman is often 
compared to a ship. iS^arcs.] 

1. A prostitute ; a strumpet ; a bawd. Bhak. 

2. A kind of fungus used for tinder ; touch- 
■wood ; spunk ; Boletus igtiiaidus. Dunglison. 

P0N'KA (pung'ka), n. A fan held in the hand, or 
suspended from the ceiling. [India.] Simmorids. 

t P&NK'LING, 71. A punk in contempt. Beait. ^ FI, 

pP’N'N^JR, n. One who puns ; a punster. Stoift, 

PtTN'N^IT, n. A small, round, and shallow basket 
for fruit. Swimonds. 

PtJN'NJNG, 72. The act or the practice of making 
puns. Tatler, 

PUN-NOL'p-^-y, n. The art of punning. Pope. 

pON'ST^IR, n. One given to punning ; a quibbler ; 
a punner. Arbuth72ot. 

pOnt, n, [A. S. punt.’^'L. ponSy pontiSy a 
bridge.] {Faut.) A flat-bottomed boat, used in 
calking, breaming, or repairing the bottom of a 
ship, and also in shallow rivers and lakes for 
the purpose of fishing and shooting. Mar. Diet. 

pUNT, V. n. [Fr. po7vterJ\ To play at basset and 
ombre. ^ Addiso72. 

PtJNT'jpR, n. One who plays at faro or basset, 
with the keeper of a faro bank. Bouvier. 


PtlN^GLED (pQng'gld, 82), a. Shrivelled or shrunk- 
en, as grain which has been deprived of its juices 
by the insect called Thrips cerealium. itarris. 

PU'NIC, a. [L. Punicus; Posni, the Carthagini- 
ans who were descended from the Phoenicians.'] 

1, Relating to the Carthaginians. “ Punic 

rage.” ” The Punic coast.” Milton. 

2. Unworthy of trust, as the Romans thought 
the Carthaginians were ; perfidious ; faithless ; 
treacherous. 

Yes, yes: his faith attesting nations own; 

*T IS Purnc all, and to a proverb known. Brooke. 

PU'NJC, n. The language of the ancient Cartha- 
ginians. Smart. 

PV*jrFC4 \h.y Punioy ox Carthaginian 

faith.] Treachery; perfidiousness. 

tPtj'NJCE (pti'uis), n. [Fr. punaise.] A wall- 
louse ; a bed-bug. Hudihras. 

PV-Nl'-CEOVS (pu-nlsh',«). J a. pmvieeuf, jm- 

py-Nl^'OIAL <pu-nlsh'?Ll), > nuumy a pomegran- 
ate.] Of a reddish purple. Bailey, mtehanan. 


pOn'TO, 71 . [It. ^ Sp., a pointy from lu.punctum.] 
A point ; — a term used in fencing. Wright. 

Punto dritto, a direct stroke, — Purito reverse y a 
back-handed stroke. HaUitoell. 

pUn^TY, n. A long, solid iron rod fixed to a 
piece’of glass, to enable the workman to move 
it, and mould it easily. Simmonds. 

PU'NY, a. [Fr, puisncy younger. — See Puisne.] 

1. * t Young ; puisne. Martin. 

2. Inferior in rate, size, or strength ; little ; 
small ; weak ; petty. A puny subject.” Bhak. 

Nations would do well 

To extort their truncheons from the ptaiti hands 

Of heroes, whose midrm and baby minds 

Arc gratifled with mischief. Cowper, 

PU'NY, n. A young, inexperienced person, [r.] 

He must appear in print like a puny. MUion, 

PUP, V. 7i, [t. PUPPED ; pp. PUPPING, PUPPED.] 

To bring forth whelps ; — used of a bitch bring- 
ing forth young. Johfisoiu 

PtJp, 71. 1. A puppy ; a whelp. Smart 

2. A young seal. Simmonds 
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ptr'PAt pi- JPiTPJE. [L.] 1. (JSw^o A term 
applied to the third stage of existence of an in- 
sect, the egg being the first stage, and the larva, 
or caterpiUar, the second ; chrysalis. Eng. Cgc. 

2. {Conch.') A genns of gasteropods having a 
shell which somewhat resembles the pupa of an 
insect. Woodward, 

PUPJS, n, [L. pupa^ a puppet.] The 

chrysalis or pupa. — See Pupa. Wright, 

PU'PJg-LO, ». Cider brandy. [Local, U. S.] Judd, 

PU'P|L, n, [L. pupillus^ an orphan boy ; pupilla, 
dim. of pupa, an orphan girl, a puppet ; It. pu* 
pillo, pupilla ; Sp. pupilo, pupila ; Fr. piiptlh.'] 

1. {Anat.) The apple of the eye ; the aperture 
of the iris, through which the rays of light pass 
that impress the image of an object on the re- 
tina; — so called because it reflects the dimin- 
ished image of the person who looks into it. 

JSSF" “ This aperture can be dilated or contracted so 
as to allow a greater or smaller quantity of luminous 
rays to penetrate.” JDunglison, 

The minds of some of our statesmen, like the pupil of the 
human eye. contract themselves the more the stronger light 
there is shed upon them. T. Moore. 

2. One under the care of a tutor ; a scholar ; a 
student ; a learner ; a tyro. “Tutors should be- 
have reverently before Xheix pupils V Estrange, 

3. {Civil Law,) One under the care of a 

guardian ; a ward : — one who is in his or her 
minority. Bouvier. 

Pin-hole pupil, (Med,) a condition of the pupil, in 
typhus, in which it is so contracted as to resemble a 
pin-hole. Dunglison. 

PU'PIL-A<5^E, n. 1. The state of being a pupil or 
a scholar, Locke. 

2. Wardship; minority; pupilarity. Spenser, 

PU-PIL-LAr'I-TY, n. [Fr. pupiUarit^.'] {Law,) 
That age of a Iverson’s life which included in- 
fancy and puerility ; pupilage. Bouvier, 


P0'PJL-LA-K.Y, a, [L. pupillaris ; It. pupillare ; 
Sp, Fr. See Capillary.] 

1. Pertaining to a pupil or ward, Cotgrave. 

2. {An'it.) Pertaining to the pupil or aper- 
ture of the eye. Dunglison. 

Pupillary membrane, (Anat.) a very thin membrane, 
which closes the central aperture of the iris in the 
foetus during a certain period of gestation. Dunglison. 

PV-PIp'A-ROOS, a. [L, pupa, a puppet, and pa- 
lio, to bring forth,] {JSnt,) Bringing forth 
pnpffi or pupes. Kirhg. 

PD-PlV'Q-ROt^S, a, [L. pupa^ a puppet, and voro, 
to devour.] Feeding on pupae or larvae. Smart, 


n, [L. pupus ; Fr. poupde,^ 

L A child’s doll. FairhoU, 

2. A small flgure with movable limbs, made 
to act in a show or mock-drama; — sometimes 
applied to persons as a term of reproach. 

The eunou« eye their awkward movement tires; 

They seem, like puppets, led about by wires. VJmrehill. 


3. One of the supports of a mandrel. Simm, 
jQSr Puppets, as used by Shakspeare in the phrase, 
puppets dattpmg, Mr. Nares supposes to be synony- 
mous with babies in the eyes, or the miniature reflec- 
tions of himself which a person sees in the pupils of 
another’s eyes. 


pOp'P|;t-IsH, o. Partaking of the nature of a 
puppet. “ Puppetiah gauds.” Bale, 

ptjp'PJB*T--MAN, I xhe owner or master 
pOP'P^T-MAs’TJPB, ) of a puppet-show. Swift, 

pOp'PBT-PLAY, n. A play with puppets; a 
mock drama. Johnson, 


pOp'P^T-PLAY'^JR, n. One who manage^up- 

pets. iXalea, 

pDf’PJBIT- aUEfiN, n. The q^ueen in a puppet- 

show. ^ nUe. 


t* pCp'P«!T-BY, fu Affection. Marsion, 

Pt5^P'PjpT-SH6w, n. An exhibition of puppets. 

P^PTY. n. [Fr. poupM, a doll, a baby.] 

X. The progeny of a bitch ; a young dog j a 
whelp; a pup. A bitch*s blind Shak, 
2. A term of contemptuous reproach to a 
man, generally applied to a conceited person. 

The unbred puppi/. who had never aeen 
A ereacure look to gay or talk so fine. 


f 0F'PY, n. n. To bring forth puppies i to pup. 


PCP'PY-I§M, n. Extreme affectation ; overween- 
ing conceit. Todd, 

PIJR, or PURR, n, [“ A word formed from the 
sound.” Lye, Richardson^ 

1. A murmuring noise made by a cat. Shah, 

2. A term at the game of post and pair. “ All 
done over with pairs and purs''* B. Jonson. 

PUR, V, n, \i, PUKREU ; pp. purring, purred,] 
To murmur as a cat or a leopard in pleasure ; — 
written also purr. Gray. 

PUR, or PURR, v, a. To signify hy purring, [r.] 
She saw; and. pun ed applause. Gray. 

P U-rA 'MA, n . ; pi. P ig, [Sansc., a poem.'] 

One of eighteen poetical works in the Sanscrit 
language, containing a collection of legends and 
traditions written to elucidate the origin and 
history of some particular holy place or a cer- 
tain sect, and to be read to the people for their 
instruction at the great festivals. P. Cyc, 

PU-RAn'(C, a. Pertaining to the puranas. WHght. 

PlJR'BECK— BfiD§, {Geol.) Limestone stra- 
ta belonging to the Weal den group in the south- 
eastern part of England , Turbcck limestone ; 
— so named from the Isle of Purbech. Lyell. 

PtjR' BLIND, a, [Corrupted from poreblind, which 
Skinner derives from the verb to pore.] Near- 
sighted; short-sighted; dim-sighted; myopic. 

The Bunsliine, that offends the purhlinel sii?ht. 

Had some their wishes, it would soon be night. Dryden. 

PtiR'BLIND-LY, ad. In a purblind or short- 
sighted manner. Clarke. 

PtiR'BLlND-NjpSS, n. Shortness of sight ; near- 
sightedness ; mouse-sight ; xnyopy. Sherxoood. 

PUR'CHAS-A-CLE, a. That may be purchased. 

Money being the counterbalance to all thipci pnrchmnWc 
by It, as much as you take oIT liom the \ ilm* oi inom‘s , so 
much you add to the price of tilings cxulianged tor it. Locke. 

P0R’CHASE, V, a, [It. procacciarei Fr. pour- 
chasser. — liOVf Jj. purckacia, porchaicia , per, or 
rather, por-chaucare, which are derived by Du 
Cange from Fr. pourchasser, Richardson . — 
Low* L. perquisitio, Blacl stone, BurrilL] [f. 
purchased; pp, PURCHASING, PURCHASED.] 

1. To buy ; to get by payment of an equiva- 
lent in money ; to bargain for. 

The field which Abraham purchased of the sons of Hcth. 

Gen. XXV, 10. 

2. To obtain ; to procure ; to acquire ; to got. 


purchase is applied only to such acquisitions of lands 
as are obtained by way of bargain and sale for money 
or some other valuable consideration.” JSouoier, 

PCr'CHASE-MON'EY, n. The consideration 
which IS agreed to be paid by the purchaser of 
a thing in money. Bouvier, 

PUR'CHAS-ER, n, 1, One who buys for money; 
a buyer ; a vendee. Addison, 

2. (Law.) A person who acquires an estate in 
lands by his own act or agreement ; a person who 
takes or comes to an estate in any other manner 
than by inheritance. Burrill, 

PUR'CHAS-Ing, n. Act of one who purchases. 

PUR 'CON, n. An Oriental priest of firc-%vor- 
ship. Bryant, 

PURE, a, [L purus ; It. § Sp. puro ; Fr. pur. — 
A. S. pur‘, Dut. Ger. ; Dan. pur, 

pimr ; Sw. pur. — W. pur.] 

1. Free from mixture with any thing else ; 
clear ; clean ; unsullied. “ Puro as snow.” Shak, 

At the well-head the purest streams arise. Spenser. 

2. tMere; sheer; very. Pure fetters.” 
Chauc&r, “ Out of pure w'oariness.” Clarendon, 

3. Genuine ; real ; unadulterated. 

Pure religion, and undefiled before God and the Father, is 
Tu 1. l.iii ■ 1 , •■'I'oM.r I*. /,i 

4. Free from rruilt : : innocent ; up- 

right; honest; • I'.'ii ^ , »i ; true; chaste. 

Shall man be moi e put e than his Maker? Jdh iv. 17, 

Defaming ns impure what God declares 

Pure, and commands to some, leaves fiee to all. Milton, 

5. Not vitiated with corrupt modes of .speech. 

As oft as I read those comedies, &o oft doth sound in mine 

car theiime, line talk of Rome. Aschani. 

6. Uitually clean ; unpolluted. “ Pui'c from 

childbed stain.” Milton, 

All were pure, and killed the passover. JSzra vi. 20. 

7. {Laio.) Unmixed or unqualified; simple. 

A pure feollhicnt was distinguished from a conditional 
one. JSttrrtll, 

Pure mathematics, that portion of mathematics which 
treats of the principles of tlio bcicnco, in coutindis- 
tinction to applied mathematics, w'hich treats of tlio ap- 
plication of the principles to the invostipratioii of other 
branches of knowledge, or to the practical wants o£ 
life. Da, ^ P , — Pure viUenage, (Old Eng. Lair,) vil- 
Jonago where the service iwiiornied was uncertain and 
indeterminate, the tenant hoinq bound to do whatever 
was coinmandtwl him. Bumll, 

Syn. — See IIonest. 

fPORE, r.G. To purify ; to cleanse. Chattcer, 


Your accent is something finer than you could purchase 
in so removed a dwelling. Shak. 

A world who would not purchase with a bruise? Milton. 

3, (Law.) To acquire, as real estate, by other 
means than by descent or inheritance. Bouvier. 

To purchase out, to expiate or roconiiions© by a fine 
or forfeit. “ Nor tears nor prayers shall purchase out 
abuses.” Shah. 

Syn, — See Buy. 

PUR'CH^SE, V, n. L t To strive ; to endeavor. 

Duke John of Rrabante purchased greatly that the Earl of 
Flanders should have his daughter in marriage. Aerruo s. 

2. To have an advantage over something by 
mechanical means in raising it. “ The capstan 
purchases apace.” Smaf't. 

pOr'CHASE, w. [Fr. pourchas.] 

1. The act of purchasing anything; the ac- 

quisition of any thing by payment of an equiv- 
alent; stipulation; bargain. Bouvier, 

2 . That which is purchased ; any thing 
bought with money, or obtained otherwise than 
by inheritance. 


A purehtm which will tiling him clear. 
Above his rent, four iwunds « year. 

3. t Robbery ; — thing stolen. 



They will steal any thing, and cal! It purchm, Shak. 

4. Any mechanical power which increases 
the force applied -a tackle- Simmonda, 

5, t Exertion; attempt; effort. 


PURE'LY, ad. In a pure manner : — innocent- 
ly : — merely : — completely. 

PURE'NgSS, n, 1. The state of bcxng^ pure ; puri- 
ty ; clearness. “ Great of air.” Tmnple, 

Elcmontal fire. 

Whose pureness docs no aliment n‘quirc. JOryden, 

2. Freedom from guilt or vice ; innocence. 

That wo may evermore serve thco In holin<‘#8 and pureness 
of living. Vommon Prayer, 

3. Freedom from vicious modes of speech. 
“ Ptireness of phrases in Terence.” Ascham, 

PiiR'FlLE (pUr'fiO, n, [Fr, ponr^lre,] A sort of 
ancient trimming for woman’s gowns, made of 
tinsel and thread ; piirflc. [r.] Bailey, 

fPliR'FUE, r. a, [Fr. pout^ler,} To decorate 
with purfilc ; to embroider. Spmser, 

t pOr'FI-E, V, n. To be trimmed with purfile. 

The sleeve Is more large unApvrJlinff. Sir T, Ilerhcrt, 

PliR'FlJi, n, A border of embroidery. Shelton, 

PllR'FLED (piir'fld), j9. rt. 1. Embroidered. <* Hcr 
puffted scarf.” Milton, 

2, (Arch.) Richly sculptured. Francis, 

3. (Her,) Applied to ermines, peans, or furs, 

which compose a bordure. Wright, 

t POr'FLbVSt, n, Furffe. Baiky, 

t PtfE'OA-MfeNT, n, [L. purgamentumJ] 

1. (Sfrd.) A purgative ; a cathartic. Dunglison. 

2. t An excretion. Baaon 


Th* KIm M JBufflimd mad* mueh pmehem to have the 
dattjj^ter ofthe Earl of Flanders to have bsen married to hit 
son ISd word. Msmen. 

6. (Lcsto.) The lawful aoquieildon of real estate 
by any means whatever except descent. Bouvier. 

nor “There are six ways of acquiring a title by 
purchase; namely, 1. By deed j 2. devise; 3. By 
execution j 4, By preacriptuin ; 5, By poesession or 
occupancy ; A By escheat. In its more limited sense, ( 


pyE-OA'TIQN, n. [L* purgatio ; It purgaahm ; 
Sp. Fr. ptirp'o^ion.] 

1, The act of oleaneing oc purifying from au- 

perfiuoue or injurious substances ; evacuation ; 
puriflfittion. Baron, 

2. ( Law. ) The act of a person’s clearing him- 
self of a crime of which ne was generalW sue* 
pected, and accused before a Judge. ComtlL 
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PURPLE-HUED 


There were two sorts of purffatioTtf the vulgar 
and tlie canonical. Canonical purgation was made by j 
the party’s taking Ins own oath that he was inriocenr 
of the charge, which was supported by the oath of 
twelve compurgators, who swore they believed he 
spoke the truth. Common oi rulgar purgation was 
another name for the trial by ordeal. — See Ordeal, 
and Purge. Burnll, 

PUR'GA-TIVE, a. {h, pw gativits i It. cSrSp.^wr- 
yutiio ; Fr. purgatif^ Serving or having the 
power to cleanse or purge; cathartic; cleans- 
ing; abstersive. “ virtue.” Bacon, 

PCjR'GA-TlVE, n, {Med.) A medicine which op- 
erates more nowerfiOlv on the bowels than a 
laxative, undj»iu'.'jr •'no muscular coat, and 
exciting increased secretion from the mucous 
coat. Dunglison, 

PUR'GA-TiVE-LY, ad. By purgation. Clarhe, 


PilE-GA-TO'RNAL, a, 

Purgatonal ^Lve,** '* 'WKeatliy, 

PUR-GA-TO'Ri-AN, a. Purgatorial, [ii.] Mede, 

PUR-GA-TO'Rr-AN, n. One who believes in pur- 
gatory. ’ Johnson. 

PUR'CA-TO-RY, n. [It. ^ Sp. purgatono; Fr. 
pnrgatoire.] * {Ecct) A place of expiation or 
purification:^ — according to Roman Catholics, 
an intermediate state of the souls of the peni- 
tent after death, and before the final judgment, 
during which they expiate, by certain punish- 
ments, the guilt which they have incurred 
through life. P, Cyc. 

This doctrine, in a modified form, is also held 
by the Greek ChurcJi. P. Cyc. 

St. Patrick's Purgatory^ a cavern in the county of 
Donegall, Ireland, for many years the object of pil- 
grimages and various superstitions. JTares. 

PUR'GA-TO-RY, a* Cleansing ; expiatory. This 
purgatory interval.” Burke* 

PUR^B, a. [L. purgOf contracted from purum 
^ 0 , to make clean; It. purgare\ Sp.purgar; 
Ft. purger*} \i* purged ; pp. purging, 

PURGED.] 

1. To make clear or pure ; to cleanse hy free- 
ing from impurities or from foreign or superflu- 
ous substances; — particularly applied to the 
evacuation of the body by cathartics. 

Air ventilates and cools the mines, and pvrge8 and frees 
them trom mineral exhalations. IFoodwan/. 

If he was not cured, he purged him with salt water. 

Aibuthnot. 

2. To clear or free, as from guilt; to purify. 

My soul is purged from grudging hate. Skak. 

Syphax, we ’ll join our cares to ;>ur^e away 

Our country’s crimes, and clear her reputation Addwon, 

3. {Law.) To clear one*s self of an offence with 
which one is charged. — See Purgation. 

“ In modern times, a man may purge Jiiraself 
of an offence, in some cases, where the facts are with- 
in his own knowledge ; for example, when a man is 
charged with a contempt of court, he may purge him- 
self of such contempt by swearing that, in doing the 
act charged, he ditl not intend to commit a contempt.’’ 
Bouvier. 

Pf^R(^£, V. n. 1. To grow pure- Johnson. 

2. To have frequent evacuations. Patrick. 

PttR^E, n. [Fr. purge.l A cathartic medicine ; 
a medicine that evacuates the body by stool. 

PtiR^'JglR, n. He who, or that which, purges. 

PtjR^'lNG, n* {Med.) Diarrhoea. JDunglison* 

PtJR^'lNG-PLAX, n. {Bot.) Dwarf wild flax ; Li- 
num cathariicum; — so called from its being 
u«ed as a cathartic medicine. Farm. Ency. 

Pij-R{-FJ-CA'TIQN, n. \L* purifieatio \ It. puri- 
ficadone\ puTificmion\ Ft. purification.^ 

1* The act of purifying or cleansing from ex- 
traneous substances. 

X discerned «• considerable difference in the operations of 
several kinds of saltpetre, even, after jnoifiaation. JBogle. 

2. The act of cleansing from guilt of pollution. 

Water Is the symbol o£ puriflicationct the soul fltim sin. 

Bp, Tavlor. 

3* A religious ceremony which consists in 
cleansing any thing from a supposed defilement. 

jggg^ Purifieatien was generally performed by water, 
both among the Jews and pagans ; but, among the 
Jews, other ceremonial observances were sometimes 
required. Brands* 

t PU-R)fF'|-C A-TKvb, a* [It. purificedwo.) That 
tends to purify ; purificatory, Coigrave. 


Relating to purgatory, 
Wheatley. 


j PC-R1-F|-CA'T0R, 71. Apurifier.RiacAirooc?*s3Ja^. | 

PU-RIF'i-C.\-TO-RY, a. Having power to purify ; | 
purificdtive. [r.] Johnson. \ 

PU'Rl-FI-ER, n. He who, or that which, purifies. ; 

PU'Rl-FORM, a, [L. pus^ puns, pus, andfiormay j 
form.] {Med.) Appearing like pus. Dunglison. j 

PU'Rl-FY, e a. [L. purifico ; punts, pure, and 
facto, to make; It. punficare; Sp. punjicar\ 
Fr, purifier.) [i. purified; pp. purifying, 
PURIFIED.] 

1. To make pure or clear ; to free from any 
extraneous admixture; to cleanse; to clarify. 

Toil strung the nerves and %Jied the blood. Dryden. 

2. To free or cleanse from guilt or pollution. 

He gave himself for us, that he might redeem us from all 
iniquity, and punjy unto himself a peculiar people. 2\t. ii. 14. 

3. To free from supposed defilement by some 
ceremonial observance. 

On the seventh day, he shall punfy himself, and wash his 
clothes, and bathe himself m water, and shall be clean at 
even. A«m. xix. 19. 

4. To clear from barbarisms. 

He saw the French tongue abundantly purified. Sprat. 

PU'RI-FY, V. n. To grow or become pure. 

Let them [liquors] begin to pwrifg at the same time. Burnet. 

PU'R{-PY-ING, n. Act of cleansing ; purification, 

PU'RIM, n. {Jewish Ant.) A celebrated festival, 
instituted oy Mordecai, at the suggestion of 
Esther, in the reign of Ahasuerus, king of Per- 
sia, to commemorate the deliverance of the 
Jews from the designs of Human; — so called 
from the lots cast every day for twelve months 
in presence of Haman, with the view of discov- 
ering an auspicious day for the destruction of 
all the Jews in the Persian dominions. Kitto. 

PU'rI§M, n. [Fr. puy'isme.) Rigid purity ; nice- 
ness in the use ot words. Mitford. 

PU'RJST, n. [Fr. punste.) One scrupulously 
nice in. the use of words. 

We mufit apply certainly to English, in which you arc no 
punat. Chesterfield. 

PU'Rl-TAN, n. An advocate for purity in reli- 
gion ; one of a class of Dissenters from the 
Church of England, in the time of Elizabeth 
and the first two Stuarts, who were advocates 
for a greater purity of doctrine and discipline in 
the church. 

The name Purntan was put upon them [Uie Nonconfor- 
mists, A. D. 15C4], and by that they were commonly known; 
when they had been called by that name a while, the liclous 
multitude of the ungodly called all Puntan^ that were strict 
and serious in a holy lifr, were they ever so conformable. So 
that the same name, in a bishop’s mouth, signified a Non- 
confbrmist, and, in an ignorant drunkard’s or swearer’s 
mouth, a godly, obedient Christian. Sylvester. 

PU'Rl-T AN, a. Of, or belonging to, the Puritans ; 
puritanic. Milton, 

PU-Rl-TAN'JC, J x. Pertaining to the Pu- 

PU-Rl-TAN't-C.^L, > xitans or to their doctrines 
or practice. * Walton. 

2. Strict; rigid; — used in reproach. Prynne. 

PU-RI-TAN'I-CAL-LY, ad. In a puritanical man- 
ner. * ' Sandys. 

PtJ'Rl-TAN-ISM, n. The doctrines or the prac- 
tice of the Puritans. Mountagu. 

PU'RI-TAN-IZE, V. n. To conform to Puritanism, 
or to the Puritans- Mountagu. Jffallam. 

PU'RT-TY, n. [L. puritas ; purus, pure ; It. puri- 
3jy. pureza; Fr. pureie.'] 

1. The state or the quality of being pure; 
freedom from mixture or foulness ; cleanness ; 
pureness ; excellence. **Purity of waters.”Pncr. 

2 . Freedom from guilt ; innocence. Law. 

Purity is the feminine, truth the masculine, of honor. By 
the ancients courage was regarded as the main part of virtue; 
by us, though 1 hope we are not less brave, purity is so re- 
garded now. More. 

3. Chastity , modesty. Shak 

Syn.— See Excellence. 

PVR-KiN'Jjg-uJkN-VjfiS-l-OLE (-v«s-q-kl), n. (ZoBl.) 
See Germinal vesicle. 

PttRL, n. [Contracted from 

X. An embroidered and puckered border. 

** V elvet enriched with purl.** Sidney* 

2. A kind of edging for bone-lace. Baiiey. 

3. A circle made by the motion of a liquid, 

Whoee stream an easy breath doth seem to blow, 

Which on the sparkling gravel runs in purls. 

As though the waves been of silver eurls. Bnsyton. 


I 4. Boiled beer having gin, sugar, and spice 

I mixed >vith it. Simmonds 

; 5. Two rounds in knitting. Stmmonds. 

I 6. pi. Dried dung of horses and cattle used 

for fuel in some parts of Scotland. Simmonds. 

PURL, f. 71. [Sw.jpor/a. — 'W.fi^reulo.) p. purled; 
pp. PURLING, purled.] 

I 1. To run or flow with a gentle noise, as a 
stream ; to murmur ; to ripple. “ A purling 
stream.” Pope. 

All fish from sea or shore. 

Freshet, or purling brook, or shell, or fin. MiUon. 

2, To rise in undulations; to move as in 
waves. ** Purling brimstone.” Herbert. 

From his lips did fly 

Thin, winding breath, which pwled up to the sky. <S7tait. 

PURL, V. a. To decorate with a purl. B. Jonsoit. 

PUR^LIEU (puriia), n.; pi. PUR'LiEij§. [Fr. pur, 
pure, and Itezt, a place. Cowell.] 

1. {Old Eng. Forest Law.) Land on the bor- 

ders of a forest, from -which it was separated, 
and made pure or free from the laws of the for- 
est. Bur rill. London Ency. 

2. A place bordering on another; a border ; 

a limit. “ The of St. James.” Swift. 

PUR 'LIEU- MAN, n. A man who has the care of 
a purlieu. Blickstone, 

PUR'L|N, n. ; pi. pur'lin?. (Arch.) A piece of 
timber placed horizontally on the principal raf- 
ters of a roof to support the common rafters ; 
— written also pnrline. Weale. 

PURL'ING, jp. a. Murmuring; rippling. 

PURL'INO, 71. A murmuring or rippling. Bacon. 

PyU-L5lN', V. a. [Of doubtful etymology. — From 
Old Fr. pourloigner ; Fr. eloigner, to remove ; 
lorn, far. Skinner.] p. purloined ; pp. pur- 
loining, PURLOINED.] To take by theft; to 

steal ; to rob j to pilfer. Milton. 

Your butler purloxm your liquor, and the brewer sells 
your hog-wash. JjdmthnoP 

PVR-L<5iN', V. n. To practise theft. Tit. ii. 10. 

PUR-LdlN'5iR» n* One who purloins ; a thief. 

PlJR-LolN'lNG, n. The act of stealing; theft. 

PfjR'PART, n. (Late.) Purparty. BurrilU 

PflR’PAR-TY, n. [Fr. pour, for, and partie, a 

part.] {Law.) A part or portion of an estate 
allotted to a coparcener by partition ; — also 
yfidtxoiipourparty* Bouvier* 

PUR'PLB, n. [Gr. itopipOpa, a shell-fish from which 
the color was obtained, purple ; L. purpura ; It* 
porpora; Sp. purpura; Fr.pourfre,] 

1. A color produced by the union of blue and 

red, the red predominating. FairhoU. 

Among the ancients, purple was always the 
distinguishing badge of power and distinction. Brands. 

2. Purple cloth, or a purple dress. Davenant. 

O’er his livid arms 

A military vest of purple flowed. Milton. 

3. Imperial sovereignty ; — purple being the 

badge of the Roman emperors. Gibbon* 

4. A cardinalate. Addison* 

&. A species of orchis. ‘^Nettles, daisies, and 

long purples.** Shak. 

“ Probably the Orchis maseula, or early purple, 
a common English flower, which, from the form oi 
its root, had several fanciful and not very decent 
names.” JTares. 

Purple capper, {Mi%.) a crystalline mineral com- 
posed of sulphur, copper, and iron. JOaua, — Purplp 
ef Cassius, a hydrated double stannate of gold and 
till ; — used in coloring the red glass of Bohemia, and, 
mixed with borax or sumo fusible glass, to give a beau- 
tiful rose color or a rich purple color to the surface of 
china. Miller. — Purulc of molln^ca, a viscid liquor 
secreted by certain shcll-fibli, the Bueeinum lapillus 
and others, which dyes wool, Ac., of a purpU color, 
and is supposed to be the substance of the celebrated 
Tyrian dye. Ure* 

PlJR'PLB, a. Red mixed with blue, the formef 
predominating. ** Purple mantles.” Wotton, 

PtJR'PLE, V. a. p. purflbd; pp. purpling, 
PURPLED.] To color or dye with purple. Shak* 

Aurora had but newly chased the night. 

And purpled o’er the sky with blushing Ughu Zlrydent 

PijR'PLE-C6L'QBED (piir'pl-kiil'vrd), a. Having 
the color of purple ; purple. Shak* 

PtjR'PLE-HUED (had), a* Having a purpic hue ; 
purple-colored; purple. Shak* 
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jPijR'PLE§ (pUr'plz)» {Med,") A disease char- 

acterized by ciieular spots scattered over the 
thighs, arms, aud trunk, and occasionally at- 
tended with hemorrhage from the mouth, nos- 
trils, or viscera, and great debility and depres- 
sion of spirits; a variety of purpura; — also 
called latid sourvy, Du)*glison, 

PliR'PLE-TCNQS-ED, a. Tinged with purpl<^. Pope, 

PUR'PLE-WOOD (-wud), n, The wood of 

the Copaiba publiflora of Guiana ; — extensively 
used for making the ramrods of muskets. Arc/icr. 

PUR'PLISH, a. Somewhat purple. Boyh, 

PUR'PORT, n, [Old Fr. purport'^ Fr.powr, for, 
and porter i to carry.] Design ; tendency ; in- 
tent; import; meaning. Spefiser, 

PUR'PORT, V, n. [i, purportbp; pp. purpout- 
INTG, PURPORTED.] To tend to show something ; 
to intend ; to design ; to mean. Bacon. 

PijR'POSE (pUr'pos), n. [L, propositum ; propo- 
nOi proposition] to place before; pro, before, and 
ponOf to place , It. proposito\ Old Fr.pi^r- 
pose ; Fr. propos.'] 

1. That which one seta before himself to be 
reached or accomplished; intention; intent; 
design ; aim; object; view ; final cause. “ Every 
purpose of the Lord shall stand.” Jer. li. 29. 

[The people] hired counsellors against them, to frustrate 
their purpose. Ezra iv- S. 

2. End; effect; consequence. “To what 

purpose is this waste.” Matt, xxvi, 8. 

3. Instance ; example, [r.] V Estrange. 

4. t Conversation ; chat. “She in pleasant 

purpose did abound.” Spenser. 

5. A kind of enigma or riddle ; a cross pur- 
pose. Burtoti. 

Of purpoi^e^ intentionally ; on purpose. “ He quit 
the house of purpose.*’ Shak. — On purpose, with de- 
sign or intention; designedly; intentionally. ‘*He 
travelled the world on purpose to converse with the 
most learned men.’’ Ovuirdian. 

Syn.— -See Account, Aim, Dbsig-n. 

PVR'PQSE, V. a, p. PURPOSED ; pp. PURPOSING, 
PURPOSED.] 

1. + To set forth. WichliWe. 

2. To intend ; to design ; to resolve. “ w hat 

the Lord hath purposed.*' Isa. xix. 12. 

I IxB.'ve purposed it, and Mrlll not repent Jer.W. 28 . 

PtiR'POSE, 1 ?. w. 1. To have an intention or de- 
sign ; to intend ; to design ; to mean. 

I purposed to build a house to the Lord. 1 Kinffs y. 3. 

2. t To discourse ; to converse. Spenser. 

PilR'PQS-^JD-LY, ad. Intentionally ; designedly. 

PXj’R'POSE-L^SS, a. Having no purpose or aim. 

PUR'PQSE-LY, ad. By design; by intention or 
purpose; intentionally. Hooker. 

PtJR'PQS-^lR, n. 1. fOne who sets any thing 
before. Wichliffe. 

2. One who purposes or intends, 

PUR-PRflST'^RE, n. [Law L. purprestura, from 
Law Fr. pourprendre, to take away entirely; 
pou7\ for, exidi prendre, pris, to take,] {Law.) 
A species of nuisance consisting of enclosing 
or building on land that should be common or 
public ; — also written pourpresturc. BurriU. 

PtlR'PRiSE (pUr'priK), n. [Law L. purprisum ; Fr. 
pourpris^ {Law.) A close or enclosure : — also 
the whole compass of a manor. Cowell. 

Pt/n fpu-RjSi, n. [L. — See Purple.] 

L (Conch.) A genus of univalves which se- 
crete a purple dye analogous to the Tyrian dye 
of the ancients. Eng. Cye, 

2. {Med.) An eruption of livid spots on the 
skin, caused by extravasated blood, and attend- 
ed b^ languor, loss of muscular strength, and 
pain in the Umbs. IHmglison. 

PflRPU-RATE, n. [Ft.] ( Ohem.) A salt formed 
of purpuric acid and a base. Branch. 

FftR'PV-Ri^TE, a. Eelating to purpura. More. 

PCIr^PURE, n. (Hey.) Purple, represented by di- 
agonal lines from the le^ to the right slue of 
the escutcheon. Brande. 

P^T]a:.pCr'Rjg;-4L, a. Purple. [».] AhmHde. 

PVR PO'RJC, a. {Chem.) Noting a purple acid, 


obtained by treating uric or lithic aoid with 
dilute nitric acid. Henry. 

PUR'PlJ-RINE, n. A coloring principle obtained 
from’ madder. Ure. 

PIJRR, n. 1. The low, murmuring sound made by 
a cat; pur. — See Pur. 

2. A sea lark. Ainsworth. 

PURR, V. n. [^. PURRED ; pp. purring, purred.] 
To murmur, as a cat ; to pur. — See Puit. 

Dryden. 

PURRE, n. Ciderkm ; water-cider. Cktrke. 

pOtr'REE, n. A coloring matter, supposed to be 
of amrual origin, of a dark brown exteriorly, 
but presenting, when broken, a bright orange- 
yellow. It is brought from India, and hence 
the pigment yielded by it is called Indian yel- 
low. Miller. Booth. 

PUR'R{NG, n. The murmuring noise of a cat. 

PURSE, n. [It. horsa, from L. bursa (Gr. ^bpoa), 
a hide ; Sp. holso ; Fr. bourse. — Dut. heiirs ; 
Ger. bi/rse ; Dan. hbrs ; Sw. iy>*s.] 

1. A small bag for money. Addiso7i. 

2. A sum of money; — a sum of money of- 
fered as a prize, as in a horse-race. Wright. 

3. The treasury, as of a nation. Clarke. 

4. In Turkey, the sum of five hundred pias- 
tres, or £5 sterling ($24.20). Simmonds. 

5. In Persia, the sum of fifty tomans of ten 

shillings sterling each ($121). Simmonds. 

Sword and purse, the military power and the wealth 
of a nation. Wright. 

PURSE, V. a. \i. pursed ; pp. pursing, pursed.] 

1. To put into a purse- Dryden. 

2. To contract into wrinkles or folds, as the 
mouth of a purse. 

Thou cnedBt, 

And didst contract and purse thy brow together. SikeU:. 

PttRSE, V. n. To steal purses ; to rob. Beau. ^ FI. 

P^RSE'-BEAr-®R, n. One who carries the purse. 

PliRSE'PxyL, n . ; pi. pursepuls. As much as a 
purse will hold. Dryden. 

PURSE'-l56m, n. An apparatus used by ladies 
for weaving or netting purses. Simnxonds. 

PURSE'-Nj&T, n. A purse made of network, or a 
net of which the mouth is drawn together by a 
string, like a purse. Mortimer. 

PURS E'-PR IDE, n. Pride which springs from 

wealth ; pride of money. Bp. Hall, 

PURSE'-PROt^D, a. Puffed up or made proud with 
money or wealth ; proud of wealth. Bp. Hall. 

PURS'^R, n. 1. In the navy, an officer who keeps 
the accounts of the ship to which he belongs, 
and also has charge of the inonoy, provisions, 
clothing, &c., on hoard. P. Cyo. Brande. 

2. A person appointed by the master of a ves- 
sel to take charge of the vesscFs books. Bourier. 

3, {Mining.) An officer whose duty it is to 

keep the books, and discharge the accounts, of 
a mine. Ansted. 

PiJRSE'-TAK-lNG, n. The act of stealing a purse 
or purses. Skak. 

PUR\S[-NESS, n. The state or the quality of being 
pursy ; shortness of breath. Sherwood. 

f PilR'SlVE, rt. Short-breathed; pursy. Ash. 

fPUR'SlVE-NfiSS, n. Fursiness. Bailey. 

PfjRS'LAiN (-Ii«), n. [L. porinlaca ; It. porcella- 
na ; Old Fr. jtourcelaine.'] i^Bot.) Purslane. — 
Sec PuRSLANB. Wiseman, 

PilRS'LANE. n. (BoQ The name of succulent 
shrubs or nerbs of the order Poriulmm. The 
only important species is Poriuktea okracea, 
which has been used from all antiquity as u pot- 
herb and in salads. Lindley, Lottdon. 

PORS'LAKPlUTRilfe, n. (Bo(.) An evergreen 
African shrub, of the genus Portulacuria, with 
leaves resembling tliose of purslane. Zoudon, 

pyR-SU'^-BLE, a. That may be followed or pur- 
sued. Sherwood. 

PUR-sO'AL, n. The act of pursuing i pursuit. 
“ Quick ptmmU* [r.) Sotdhey. 

PUR-SlJ' IS. The act of pursuing or follow- 
ing out; pursuit; prosecution. Bp, Taykr, 


PUR-SU 'ANT, a. In consequence or prosecution 
of any thing ; conformable. Water land. 

PyR-SU'ANT, ? Conformably ; in conse- 

PUR-Sir'ANT-LY, > quence. Swijt. 

PUR-SUE' (pui*-su'), u. a. [L. persequor, per, 
used inteiiisively, and sequor, to follow; It. jpro- 
Hpguire, S^. proseqiiir xx. poursiatre^ [z. pur- 
sued , pp. PURSUING, PURSUED.] 

1. To follow with a view to overtake, or for 
some end ; to go after ; to chase. 

'When Abram heaid that Ins bi other -was taken captive, 
he armed lus trained servants, . . - and pm sued them unto 
Dan. Gen. xiv. 14. 

J o-ve I'k® T pi-nfiov' ■PTo® o’lhstance love j/nrsues; 

J’m ii‘ , ' I i! j what 2 ^ui sues, iS/tak. 

2 To go forward in, oi in prosecution of ; to 
carry on ; to keep up ; to prosecute ; to continue. 

I will pitrme 

This ancient story, whether false or true. JOryden. 

3. To endeavor to obtain or attain. 

We happiness imrsue, we fly from pmn. Pnor. 

4. To follow as an example ; to imitate. 

The fame of ancient matrons you pursue. Eryden. 

5. fTo persecute. Wichliffe. 

Syn.— See Follow. 

PFR-SUE' (pvr-sii')> L To goon; to pro- 

ceed ; to continue ; to persevere. 

I hnve, 2 )ursues Cameades, wondeicd chemists should not 
consider. JBoyle. 

2. {Laic.) To follow a matter judicially, as a 

complaining party. BurriU. 

PUR-SU '51R, n, 1. One who pursues. Milton. 

2. {Scotch Law.) A plaintiff. Bumll. 

PUR-SUIT', n. [Fr. poursuitc.] 

1. The act of pursuing; chase; pursuance. 

The foe nt hand, 

Whom fled we thought, will save us long pwsuit. JKilton, 

2. Endeavor to obtain or attain ; prosecution ; 
as, “ The pwrsmY of knowledge.” 

He concluded, with sighs and tears, to conjure them that 
they would no more press him to gi\o Jus consent to a thing 
so contrary to IUh reason, . . . and tlint thc> would gi\c o^e^ 
further ijursuit of it. ( 'hu t ndon . 

3. Employment ; occupation ; commonly in 
t\\Q plural; as, “ Literary 

PUR'SUJ-VANT (pdr'BW^-vtim), ??. [Fr. 
vant ; poitrsuirre, to pursue. — See ruiwta?.] 

1. A follower ; an attendant. Holdinge. 

2. A state messenger ; an attendant on the 

heralds. Camden. 

The tn^miimnts came nexts 

And, like the heralds, each ills scutcheon Imre. Prytlen. 

3. {Her.') In the Heralds' Collej?e of Eng- 

land, a kind of probationer not admitted to the 
full privileges of the college, but advanced by 
succession into its higher offices. Brande. 

PUR'SY (pUr's^), a. [Fr poimif; pousse, asth- 
ma, the heaves. — Scot, pursy.]* Fat and short- 
breathed. Pursy insolence.” Shak. 

PIJR'TJP-NAnoe, n. 1. t Any thing pertaining; 
appurtenance. Brunne. 

Eat not of It [the lamb] raw, nor sodden at all with water, 
but roast with nrej his head with his b'gs, aud with the jmr- 
tr»ana> thereof. Erod. xll. 0, 

2. The pluck of an animal. Lyly. 

II Plf'RU-LENCK, > [h. purulentia ; Jt. puru- 

II PU'RU-LKN-tiy, > Itoua; S;>. purulcnria; Fr. 
puruienre.] (Med.) Formation or secretion of 
pus ; suppuration : — pins. Dunglhon. 

II PU'Ity-LfcNT [pa'ry-l^nt, *S’. W. J\ J. E. F. K. 
Sm. ifr . ; p3r'u-l«nt, Ja. (*.], a. [L, purakntus ; 
pus, puriSf pu’s; It. 4* Sp. Fr.pwrw- 

Tcnf.] (hniNisting of, or re»embling, pus. Bacon. 

li pO'RU-lSnT-LY, ad. In a purulent manner. 

Coleridge. 

PUR-VEY' (pur-vtt'), v. a. (Fr. jfourroir, from 
‘proiddeo ; pro, before, and ntleo, tt> see,] [t* 
PUltVEYKl); pk PURVEYING, PURVEYKO.] 

1. To provme ; to furniKh. Sj^eneer. 

His houM with all eonvanianee was purveyed. ihn/ilen. 

2, To procure ; to obtain. Thomson. 

FV*^vBY' (pvr*va'), V. n. To purchase or simply 
provisions t to provide. MiUon. 

FVR-VBY'ANCK (pttr-v«'aas>, n. 1. The set of 
purveying; procurement of iirovihiuns. Johnson. 

2, victuals provided ; provision. Spenser. 

S. {Law.) A providing of nerossaries far the 
klng^i house, — a right formerly enjoyed by the 
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crown of buying up provisions at an appraised 
valuation for the use of the royal household, and 
also of forcibly impressing the carnages and 
horses of the subject to do the king’s business 
on the public roads . — a provision ; the provis- 
ion of a statute ; a statute, Whiafiaw, BuniLL 

riTR-VEr'QR (pyr-va'ur), n, 1. One who purveys 
or supplies provisions. llarte. 

а. A procurer ; a pimp. Addison, 

3. {Old Eng. Law.) An officer who supplied 

provisions and other necessaiies for the king’s 
house. CouoelL 

PtJR'VIEW' (piir'vu), [Fr. provided; 

pourvoir^ pownniy to provide, to purvey.] 

1. t A proviso ; a condition. Bacon. 

2. The body of a statute, as distinguished 

from the preamble; the providing part of a 
statute. Burrill. 

3. Scope ; extent, as of authority. Wright. 

4. Superintendence, [b.] liatnsag, 

PUS, n. [L., from Gr. {Med.) A thick, 

yellowish-white secretion from inflamed tex- 
tures, and especially from the areolar inem- 
brane ; purulent matter ; punilence. Danglison, 

PU'?5Y-I§M (pu'ze-izm), n. The principles of a 
class of divines of the Church of England, so 
termed from Dr, E. B. Piiseyy professor of He- 
brew in the University of Oxford. Their views, 
in relation to the doctrine and discipline of the 
church, are exhibited in various publications, 
especially in a series of “ Tracts for the Times ” ; 
and they are, in many particulars, much more 
assimilated to the view.s of the Roman Catholic 
Church than are the views of most Protes- 
tants. Smart, Gh, Oh. 

PU'§5Y-fTE, or PU'^ Y-IST, n. An adherent to, 
or an advocate of, Fuseyism. Smart, 

pt^SII, V, a. [L.pulso ; It. btissarcy to knock ; Fr. 
poussery to push. — Gael. ptiCt puchdj to push ; 
W. ptotioj] [l. PUSHED ; pp PUSHING, PUSHED.] 

1. To press against ivith force ; to endeavor to 
move by a thrust ; to force or drive by pressure. 

Now they rise again, 

With twenty mortal niurdora on their crowns. 

To pmsA us from oui stools. Skal\ 

2. To Strike with a thrust, as of horns. 

If the ox shall pus/t a man-servant or a maid-scrvant. 

Exod, xxi. 32. 

3. To urge or press forward. ** ^Vith rules 

to push his fortune.** Dnjden, 

Ambition pus/tes the soul to such actions as are apt to pro- 
cure honor to the actor. AdfU'*07i. 

4. To enforce ; to press ; to drive to a con- 
clusion. pushed ^ox an answer.*’ Swift. 

б. To importune ; to tease. Johnson, 

P'OSH, V. n, 1. To make a thrust ; to thrust. 

A calf will so manage his head as though he would pv»li 
with his horns even beroro they shoot. Jtay. 

2. To make exertion ; to endeavor. 

At length, 

Both sides rosolveil to pttsh, we tried our strength. Drj/den, 

3. To make an attack, “ The king of the south 

shall at him.” Dan. xi, 40, 

4. To burst out ; to rush. Johnson, 

Ptsily n. 1. The act of pushing or pressing 
against; pressure; force impressed. Addison, 

So great was the puissance of his pualty 

That firoiu hia saddle quite he did him bear, Spenser. 

2. A thrust, as with a pointed instrument. 

^ With deadly shot and pmh of pike,” Knolles, 

3* Onset; attack; assault; a strong effort. 

Pushes against truth,” Watts. 

4. Exigence ; trial ; extremity ; emergency. 

»Tis common to talk of dying for a friend, but when it 
comes to the pmhy ’t is no more tlian talk. L'Estremge, 

5, [L. pustula.] A pustule ; a pimple. [B.] 

Bacon, 

Pi&SH'glR, n. One who pushes. Sherwood. 

PdSH'tlVG, a. Urging on; enterprising; driv- 
ing ; vigorous. Johnson* 

Ptisri*(NGI-LY, ad. In a driving, vigorous, or en- 
terprising manner. Clarke. 

pCsH’-pIN, n. A child’s play in which pins are 
pushed alternately. U Estrange, 

[L. Very little. Bacon. 

PCT-SIL-LA-NIm’I-TY, «. m pifsW^nimitas ; It. 
pusiUan'imith ; Sp. pusilanimidfA ; Fr. pusula- I 


nitiiite.l The quality or the state of being pu- 
sillanimous ; w’ant or weakness of spirit ; cow- 
ardliness ; cowardice; timidity. Shak. 

PU-SIL-LAN'T-MOUS, a. [It. pusillammis i pwsil- 
luSy verj little {pususy a little bi>\ j, and animus^ 
the mind, It. pusillanitno ; pusilamnu ; Fr. 
ptisikamme.] Little-souled ; having no spirit 
or courage ; mean-spirited; faint-hearted; tim- 
id, timorous; cowaidlv. ' Bacon. 

PU-SlL-LAN^J-MOUS-LiY, ad, 'With pusillanim- 
ity; cowardly. * Herbert. 

PU-S{L-LAN'[-.MOyS-NESS, n. The state of be- 
ing pusiUdnimou’s ; pusillanimity. Johnson. \ 

PUSS, n, [Dut. poeSy pusSy a fur-tippet — L pu- 
say a little girl. — Gael. ^ Ir. puSy a cat.] 

1. The fondling name of a cat. Watts, 

2. The sportsman’s name for a hare. Gag. 

The name puss is bestowed indifierently upon 

the cat and the hare.*’ Talbot. 

PIUS'S Y, n. [dim. of ^t«5.] A fondling name 
for a* cat ; a puss. Booth. 

PUST'y-LAR, a. {Bot.) Covered with glandular 
excrescences like pustules ; pustulate. Loudon. 

pyST'U-LATE, tL a. [L. pustulo, pustulatus.'] To 
form into pustules or blisters. Stackhouse. 

PfirST'y-LATB, a. [L. pustulaius.] (^Bot.) Pus- 
tulai*. ' Loudon. 

pUsT'y-LAT-5D, p. a. Formed into pustules. 

PUST-U-LA'TION, n. [L. pustulatio.l The for- 
mation or bi caking out of pustules. Dunglison. 

PtJST'fjLE (pus'tul or paatVul] [pus'tul, B. F. Ja. 
K. Sm . ; pus’cliul, TV. J . ; pus'cliul, S.], n. [L. 
% Sp. pustula ; puSy pus ; It picsfola Fr. pus- 
tule.] (Med.) An elevation of the cuticle, with 
an inflamed base, containing pus. Dunglison. 

pfJST’U-LOUS, a. [Fr. pustuleux.] Full of, or 
covered with, pustules ; pustular ; pustulate. 

Cochernm. 

pHiTy^v. a. [“It has no co^ate in the other 
northern languages, unless it has (and it may 
have) its origin in A. S. hulan (Ger. biete?t)y 
by the change of b and d into their cognates p 
and ty and thus mean, to hide or stay, or cause 
to bide or stay. Skinner derives from Fr. 
holder t to htd (as a ram), to push or drive for- 
wards, which G. Douglas writes, to put.** Rich- 
ardson. — Lemon refers to L. ponoy posituniy to 
place. — Fr. poser y to set. — W . pwiio, to push. 
— Dan. putte, to put something into.] \i, put ; 
pp. PUTTING, PUT.] 

1. To lay, place, set, bring, or cause to be, in 
any position, state, station, or situation. 

Tht^ LonI Gofl pla«t<‘'l a garden eastward in Eden; and 
ihoro hu iho in .ii w i.i>m ho had formed. C/en. u. 8. 

He hath put my brethren far from me. Job xix. IS. 

This question asketl jmts me in doubt. Milton. 

God was entreated of them, because they jpitf their trust 
in him. 1 Chron. v. ao. 

Cyrus , . . made a proclamation throughout all his king- 
dom, and put It also in writing. 2 Chrotu xxxvi. la. 


— To pjLt m operationy to cave action or effect to. Blacks 
icood’s .Matr. — To put ik practice, y to use, to exercise. 
Dnjdcn. — To put itffy to divest, to Inj. aside: — to 
deteat or delay: — to deter, to procnHtinate : — to 
discard ; — lo pass fallaciou'sly : — to vend , to sell ; 
to "et nd of; — to push troin the shore, — To put on 
vT upon, to iinpiue: — to invent wulJi : — to impose; 
to uitlict : — to asaitnie , to take: — to forward; to 
promote: — to incite, to intstifsate : — (Law.) to rest 
upon , TO submit to. A defendant pat* lurnaeif upon 
the country . Biti rill. — To put out, to place at inter- 
est : — to extinguish : — to eiiiit, as a plant : — to ex 
tend ; to protrude : •— to expel , to drive from : — to 
make public : — rodisconcert: — to dislocate; — to of- 
fend , to diaplea&e, to anger. ‘■‘The captain’s wife 
was at The office jesterday, and seemed a little put 
out about It.” DicKejis. — To put oier, to refer : — to 
sail over. Smart. — To put to, to lay by: — to assist 
with : — to punish by; to refer to ; to expose. — To put 
to it, to distress ; to peipleic , to press hard. — To put 
to death, to kill. — To put together, to accumulate into 
one sum or mass. — To put up, to start from cover : — 
to hoard ; to hide : — to expose publicly ; as, “ These 
goods are put up to sale”: — to pass unrevenged. 
“ Such national injuries aie not to be put up.^^ Addison. 

Used with various other prepositions, it has 
(metaphorically and consequentially) a designation 
w^iiich must be inferred from the context.” Rich- 
ardson, 

PIJT [pht, S. P. J. E, F. Ja. R. C. ; pflt or pfit, 

TF.], V. n. 

1. To move ; to go ; to proceed, Baco7i. 

Put not 

Bej ond the sphere of your activity. JB. Jonson, 
Alen-of-wat ready to put to sea. Addison. 

2. To shoot or geimiinate. Bacon. 

j 8!3=* “ The common pronunciation of London is the 
first sound [put] given to this woid , but in Ireland 
and the ditierent counties of England it is generally 
pronounced legularly, so as to rhyme with Auf, rmt, 
&c.” Walker. 

To put about, (Jsraut.) to change the course of a ves- 
sel so as to bung the W'lnd on the othei side ; to tack. 

— To put forth, to leave a poit: — to germinate ; to 
shoot; to bud. “ Where nettles put forth in abun- 
dance.” Bacon. — To put w, to enter a port or harbor. 
“ The ship put in at Samos.” Pope. — To offer a claim. 
“ If a man should put in to be one of the knights of 
Malta.” Collier. — To use great exertions ; to stiive; 
to do one’s utmost [Vulgar,] — 7'o put in for, to offer 
one’s self for ; to be a candidate for. Usher. — To put 
off, to leave land, as a vessel. “ As the hackney-boat 

^ was putting e#,” Addison. — To put on, to uige mo- 
tion ; to drive rapidly. — 7b put orer,to sail over. 
Abbot. — To put up, to offer one’s self as a candidate. 
DEstrange. — To take abode or lodgings; to lodge. 
Southey. — To put up with. To take oi suffer without 
resentment, opposition, or dissatisfaction ; to submit 
to. “To put up with an affront.” “ To put up with 
poor enteitainment.” Johneon. 


2. To apply, as in any effort, exercise, or use. 

The great difference in the nottona of mankind is from the 
different use they put their faculties to. Locke. 

3. To offer for consideration ; to propose ; to 
present ; to state. 

We are not putting cases of dishonest men; * • • we are mt- 
tmg cases of men as upnght as ever lived. Macaulay. 

Hence the expiession put case, an old elliptical 
phrase, signifying suppose the case to be, 

4. To oblige ; to compel ; to force. 

We are put to prove things which can hardly be made 
plainer. TiUotbon. 

5. To throw over one’s own head, as a heavy 

stone. [Scotland,] Jamieson. 

gpg*' “ Put, a very common word in our oldest writ- 
ers, is of very extensive application to every kind and 
degree of motion. It is used as our derivatives from 
L, povere and its compounds, with or without accom- 
panying prepositions.” Richardson. 

To put about, to turn round, as a hhip.— To put a 
girdle around or ahorU,, to go or travel round. Shak. 
Beau, g- FI. — To put by, to turn off or away ; to thrust 
aside.— < To put down, to baffle ; to repress ; to crusli ; 

— to degrade : — to confute, — 7b put forth, to pro- 
pose ; — to extend to emit, as a sprouting plant ; to 
bud; to shoot: — to exerts— to publish, as a book. 

— To put in, to interpose:— to drive; to harbor: — 
(Tmw.) to place m due form before a court , to place 
among the records of a court ; as, « To put in a plea or 
answer,” Bumll. — To put mfor, to offer for. Smart. 


T ; POT [pdt, S. W. P. E. F. K. Sm. ; pflt, Ja. <7.], n. 

1. An action of distress. “ The stag’s was a 

forced jpwif.” L*Estra7ige, 

2. A game at cards. Warton. 

od 3. A rustic ; a clown ; a boor. Bramston. 

13. PU^TA^E, n. [Old Fr. jratogc ; putam, a harlot, 
on. from It. putta.] {Old Eng. Law.) Fornication 
on the part of a woman ; whoredom. Bailey. 

“ff- PU-TA'MjpN, 71. [L, ; piito, to prune.] {Bot,) The 
stone of a drupe, or the shell of a nut. Gray. 


PU'Ti\-Nl§M, 71. [Fr. putanis7ne ; putain, a har- 
lot, 'from It. piitta.] The lewdness or the trade 
of prostitutes. Bailey, 

PU'TA-tIVB, a. [L. prdaiitms ; pfudo, putatits, to 
suppose ; It. ^ Sp. putativo ; Fr. putatif] Sup- 
posed ; reputed ; commonly esteemed ; not 
real, “ Pwifiasfevc friends.” Edw, Hall, 

JEW* The word putative is restricted most absurdly 
to the one sole word father {putative father ot a child], 
in a question of doubtful amliation. De Quincey, 

PCTCH'VCK, n. A fragrant root found in the 
northern part of India, and exported to China, 
where it is burnt as incense ; — also written 
putchock, 

PU'T5-AL, w- [L. puieal; ptdeus, a well.] An 
enclosure surrounding the mouth of a well ; a 
wcll-curb. WeaU. 

fpfj’T^l-RY, n. [Sp. put&ria', puta. a harlot ; It. 
ptata^ a harlot.] Harlotry ; whoredom. C/taiicer. 

PU'TID, a, [L. pntidus ; ptiteo, to stink ; Fr. jpw- 
tide.] Mean ; vile ; low. [b.] Bp> Taylor. 

Pl,-TlD'i-TY, ) The state of being putid; 

PU'TlP-NfeSS, ) meanness ; Vileness. [».] Bmley^ 

PUT'L6g, 71 . {Arch.) A piece of timber for sup* 


MtEN. SIR; m6vE, NOR, s 6N; BtTLL, BllR, EtlLE. — 9, ^ I# £?, hard; § as %; as ffz. — TniS, this- 
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p^rtinj 5 the phnks of a scaffold, one end of 
whieh rc&ts on the ledge of the scaffold, and the 
other ill a hole left in the 'vvall. Braude, 

n. An excuse ; an evasion; a pre- 
text for delay. King James. 

tPUTOUR, n. [It. A harlot. Chaucer, 

Pr-TRED'l-NOC'S, a. [It. piitredinaso^ from L. 

f utredc, rottenness; pidredhiali pitirido'] 

tinking ; rotten ; putrid. Floy&r. 

PU-TRg-FAC'TION, n. [It. putrefassione ; Sp. 
pidrefaccion ; Fr puirefacii07i.'\ 

1. The process or the state of putrefying; rot- 
tenness. “ Yesfetable^ii^rc/hcjfioji.” Arbuth^iot. 
^ 2. {^Chefn.) The spontaneous change of azo- 
tized organic substances in contact with air and 
moisture, and at a certain temperature, into new 
and less complex compounds, usually attended, 
especially in the case of animal substances, 
with the extrication of fetid gases. Gregory, 

PU-TR]p-PAc'T|VE, a. \lX. mdrefattlvo \ Bg.pu^ 
trefactivo ; Fr. putrefacty^] Peitaining to, or 
causing, putrefaction, Wiseman. 


trefactivo ; Fr. putrfactf.] Peitaining to, or subtle tern- 

causing, putrefaction, Wisemaji. The wax 

PU-TR?-PAC'TIVE-NESS, n. The state of being _ Puzdef 
putrefactive. Scott. 

PLT'TR^l-PY', V. a. [X*. putrefacio \ putreOy to be whatisunu 

rotten, and to make*; It. put refare i Sp. embarrassed 

pudrir , Fr- puirfier.^ [a. putrefied ; jpp. lawsuits or 

FUTREPYINQ, PUTREFIED.] PCZ'ZLE, V. 

1. To make rotten or ppitrid, as an animal or 

a vegetable substance. Arhuthnot. ^i-rrr/rrT 

2. To corrupt with rottenness ; to make foul. ^ 

Tokcepth™h.«. embarrasar 

They wouM but stink, and jjirtro/'v the air. Bhal.* 2. A toy 

PU'TR®-PY, v. n. To become rotten ; to rot. pOz'ZLE-HI 

PU-TR£S'CPNCE, M. \lt.putrescenza-,Sp.piidn- 

The state of putrefying or rotting ; pu- PtJZ'ZLpR, n 
tridity ; rottenness, Browne, pflz^ZLlNG 

Pir-TRfiS'CJpNT, a, [L. putresco^ putrescensy to ptjz'ZLrNG-i 
grow or become rotten.] Growingrotten orpu- * ’ 

trid; undergoing putrefaction; — pertaining to PGZ'ZO-lAn 
putrefaction. ArbuthnoL Ptrz-ZO-LA'Z 

RU-TRfis'CI-BLE,^ o. That may putrefy or become P0Z-ZQ-LA'Z 
rotten ; susceptible of putrefaction. Gregory. p-^o'NlTE n 

PIJ'TRID, a, [Gr. ir^Ow, to rot; Sansc. p*y\ to cty of topa; 
stink. — 'h,putndm\ pietreo, to be rotten; It. fluorine. 

^ Sp. putrido ; Fr. putride,] ptc^NO-DftN 

1. Decomposed, as animal or vegetable sub- dddvroc a t 

stances; rotten; corrupt; putrified. ‘^Ptdrid ficSo* 

blood.” Waller. 

2. Pertaining to, or proceeding from, putre- JPyC'J^O^D& 

faction; putrescent. Wnght, cold nshes 

3. {Med,) Noting certain affections in which ment, 

the matters excreted and the transpiration it- p'J'c'NO STY 
self eshiJe a smell of putridity,— particularly, elosoreomp 

noting a kind of fever ; typhus. Dunglisoiu stytaS 

JPwfricZ fever is that kind of fever, &o. <^incy. which the i 

py-TRlb'f-TY, n, [It. putHdiih ; Sp. ptidrieion ; one diainet< 
Fv.putndiU,} The state of being putrid; pu- n rr 

tridness; rottenness. Dunglison, 

PU'TRlD-NfiSS, %. Rottenness ; putridity. Fhyer, of dont'iros 

P0’-T»l-Fl-CA'T1<?N,»». State of becoming rotten; : 

putrefaction, [n.] Oonfut, of N, Shaxton, 1546. family Tura 

PU'TRI-Ej^^E, n, [Fi;.] Animal matter partially pye. See Pi 
decomposed. Bobltpi. 

fPU'TRY, Rotten ; putrid. Marston. • 

pf)rT^T]^R, n. One who puts. VEstrange. 

POt'T^R, t?. n. To trifle.— See Potter. 1* A kind 

P$T'T? R-6n, n. An inciter ; an instigator. Shah, wild ^ntTr 

». Formerly, one who deposited pv-gAr'gus 
money on going abroad, on condition of reoeiv- * 
ing interest on his return. Sh^> PVG-ME'AN J 

p6t'TING,». 1. The act of one who puts. 

2. Formerly, in Scotland, a game which con- ^ ’ 

sisted in throwing a heavy stone with the hand MY, «, 
raised above the head. Jamieson^ from i 

PllT’TtNG-.ST6WE, n. A heavy etone used in Xm**! 
the game of putting. [Scotlanu.] JamUson. l Oiie of 

pCT TQCK, n. [L. butoo. SAifMMT.] snid to hav 

1. A hawk or kite. Shak. cranes by w 

2. (iVa«e.) t A fattock. PkOUps. «>• Accor 

POTTY, n. X. An oxide of lead and Uni— used Sw'SsMm 
for poHshing glass, stones and metals. Bigehno* east of the G 


2. A mixture of linseed oil and powdered 
chalk ; — used by glaziers. Bigelow. 

Soft pvtuj., a kind of putty which does not harden, 
composed of pulvoiized chalk, or whiting, and sper- 
maceti oil. 

pDt'TY, V, a. To cement or fill with putty. Ash, 

pDT'TY-KNIFE, n, A blunt knife for spreading 
or putting on putty. Siminonds, 

PUY. See PoY. Todd, 

fPtyz'ZipL, n. [It, puaso/ente, filthy, Mmsheu.] 
A filthy diab. Stubbes. 

PCz'ZLE (pQz'zl), 0 . a. [Fromjoo.9e, Skinner. — 
See Pose.] [z. fizzled ; pp, puzzling, puz- 
zledJ 

1. To perplex ; to embarrass ; to bewilder ; 
to confound ; to confuse ; to pose ; to put to a 
stand. 

Yo-ur presence needs must pussZe Antony Shak. 

He 13 perpetually puzzhd and perplexed amidst his own 
blunders. Addison. 

2. To make intricate ; to entangle. Men of 
subtle tempers and puzzled politics.’* Taller, 

The ways of Heaven aio dark and intricate, 

Puzdea in mazes, and pciplexed with erroi. Addison. 

Syn. — Puzdrd by difficult questions , perple 2 cd by 
Gonnicting opinions or statements; confounded by 
what IS unintelligible ; bewildered m a pathless desert , 
embarrassed with debt or difficulties , entangled in 
lawsuits or contests. 

PdZ'ZLE, V. n. To be bewildered or perplexed. 

A puzzling fool, that heeds nothinB. V Estrange. 

rOz'ZLE (pSz'zl), n, 1. That which puzzles; 
embarrassment ; perplexity ; a liddle. Bacon, 

2. A toy to try ingenuity. Simmondji. 

PUZ'ZLB-HfiAD'gD, a. Having the head full of ! 
confused notions. Johnso7i, 

PtJZ'ZLfiR, n. One who puzzles. Johnson, 

PfJZV.LlNGjjp. a. Perplexing; confusing. 

Ptrz'ZLING-Ly, ad. In a puzzling manner. 

pDz'ZO-lAn, 1 porous, volcanic sub- 

PUZ-ZO-LA'NA, [ stance. — See Pozzuolanv. 

pO'Z-ZQ-LA'NO, ) Smart, StnwiOfids, 

P'^O'NlTE, n, {Min.) A massive columnar vari- 
ety of topaz, composed of silica, alumina, and 
fluorine. Dana* 

Ptc^Ng-DONT, n, [Gr- icvKvbsy thick, and 
dhtvTosy a tooth.] {Pal,) One of a family of 
fossil fishes having thick teeth* Brande. 

pyC^ffO-D&Sy n. {Pal.) A genus of fossil pla- 
coid fishes having teeth resembling a pave- 
ment, Agassiz. 

Plr C'NQ-STYI.E, n. [It. picfiostiloy from Gr. vvKV^Sf 
close, compact, and <rriVo., a pillar; Fr. pycno- 
fffyfe.] {Arch.) An arrangement of columns in 
wmeh the intorcolumniiitions are equal only to 
one diameter and a half of the columns. Brande* 

PY-COJ^^g-TVJrJRy n. pL 
( Ornith'.) A sub-family 
of dentirostral birds of 
the order Passeres and 
family Turdida* \ bulbuls. 

Gray. 

PYE. See Pie. Pycnotiw goitver. 1 

PYF/bAld. See Piebald. TocUh I 


Pf •: » ve ?rc ; »■” t^o i-’’ nc’rchcd ori Alp*. 

Hi , j. . i - ii 0 , 1 .1 .* Yosmg., 

2. A dwarf ; any thing little. Johnson, 

3. {Zo >;.) A species of ape ; the chimj^uzee ; 
Simia troglodytes of Blumenbach. Bi'ande, 

PlfG'MY, a. Dwarfish ; small ; pygmean. Bentley, 

P'S'L'A-GORE, 71. [Gi. TTuAayopaj ; Pylse, 

Thermopylai, and dyfipai, to assemble ; Fr. pyla^ 
gore.l {Grecian Ajit ) A delegate or representa- 
tive of a city sent to the council of Amphicty- 
ons, held near Thermopylai. Mitford. 

PY-LOR'IC, a. ]lt.pilorico\TT,pilorique.'] {A^iat*') 
Peitaining to the pylorus. Dimglison. 

PY-L.6'RUS, 11 , ; pi. py-l6'ri. [Gr. ; irCXijt 

a gate.] {Anat.) The lower or right orifice of 
the stomach. Vunghson. 

+ PY'QN-JNG§, «- Works of pioneers. Spenser. 

PY'OT, n. The magpie- — See Piet. Booth. 

PYU'A-CANTII, n. {Bot,) The evergreen thorn ; 
Crataegus pyracaima* Mason. 

PYR-Aq'(D, w. [Gr. fire.] {Chem,) An acid 



PY GARG, n, [Gr. ifOyapyoi » ’rtiyjf, the rump, and 
white ; L. pygargus ; Fr. pygargue,^ 

1, A kind of eagle with a white tail,' Johnson, 

2. A quadruped with white buttock.s. “The 

wild goat and tho pygargf* Dent. xiv. A 


PYR-AQ'(D, w. [Gr. fire.] {Chem,) An acid 
derived from some organic substance by sub- 
mitting it to the action of heat. tlohlyn. 

PV'R.AL, a. Pertaining to a pyre, [r.] Browne. 

PYR-AL'LO-LIte, n. [Gr. irTipy fire, d?,?.osy other, 
and XiOoSf a stone.] {Min.) A white or a green- 
ish vaiiety of pyroxene composed essentially of 
silica, magnesia, and water; — so called in al- 
lusion to the change of color it piesents when 
exposed to the action of fire. Dana. 

PYRAME, 11 . [Fr.] A small water-spaniel. Booth* 

pyr;a-mId, n* [Gr. wpnfitSf irypafiMo? ; Xj, pyra* 
mis ; It. ^ Sp. piramide ; Fr. pyramids. — An 
Egyptian word. Lidded & Scott.^ 

A, {Geom.) A poly- ^ 

hedron bounded by a J A 

polygon, called the ^ /||k 

base, hnving any num- 
ber of Rides, and by 
triangles meeting in a Forma of pyromifla. 
common point, called the vertex. 

2. A stuieture in the form of a pyramid; as, 
“ The pyramids of Egypt.” 

3. {Aiiat.) A small bony projection in the 

cavity of the tympanum. Duiigliaon. 

4. {Bot.) The American calumba; Indian 

lettuce golden seal ; meadow pride , Frascra 
Citrolinimsis, Iktnglison, 

Ans qf a pyramid y a line drawn from tbe vertex to 
the centre of the base. — • pijramidy or 7fgiilar 

pyramid^ a pyramid wlioao base Jh n repuLir jKiIjpon, 
and m which a porpendicwlar, let fall frtnti the vericc 
to the base, passorf tliroiipli the centre. A regular 
pyramid Inumdcd by four oiiuilatcral tnanrion is 
called s. tetrahedron . — Altitude of a pvtavudy the dis- 
tance from the vertox to the plane* ot ilu* ha^e*. ^Con~ 
rer surface of a pyritmidy tin? soni of rJm rrianirics 
which meet at the vertex. — Erustum of a pyra~ 
midy the part iiichwlod hotw’een the haso and a plane 
cutting it parallel to the baHC, If the cutting plaiw is 
obhqiio, the part botivetui that piano and tho baso is 
called a truncated — Pyrntnids are tnanguluri 

quadransTiihiry icr.y ncronliiig as their bases are tri- 
angles, quadnUierals, pentagons, &c. DaxUs 4r l*«ek, 

P Y" 1^^ W ' l-D A h, a. [It- ptrami dale ; Sp, piramU 
dal ; Fr. pyramidal.'] lielnting to, or formed 
like, a pynijuid ; pyr.'imidical- Wntton. 

PyrnmuUd numherSy a series of nitmberK formed from 
polygonal numbers by tiio aanio rules that fK)i;p[onA| 
nil III hers are formed from aiithmcticiil progressions: 
lipirate niimhers. — Polyoonal NUi»t«i;Ks and 

FIGTJRATE .NUMniiB!?. 


A, 4 f, 6, 0, j?*, hng; Xf I, 6, 


PY-GAR'GVS, n. [U] Apygarg. Wright. 

PVG-Mfe’^^N rpig-m«'»n, S. W. Ja. K. Sm, Wr. ; 
pXg^w»«-an, P.] , fl. Fertaining to, or reaembling, 
a-pyg^iy; dwarfish; amall; pygmy. ArMhmt, 

FitO'UYy n. [Gr* srvygalof j a fist, the dia- 
mnoe from the elbow to the knuckles (about 134 
inches) ; L. pygmttus ; It- ^ Sp. pupmo ; Fr- 
pygmee.] [Written also pigmy*} 

1- One of an ancient fabulous race of dwarfs 
said to have^been constantly at war with the 
cranes by which they w-ere always defeated. 

eat'* According to Homer tlwy dwelt on the banks i 
of Oceanus s by lapr wriiem Uwy aro usually placed t 
near the sources of the Nile, nsair Thule, and on the 
east of the Ganges. W, Smh. | 

0, t, short; 4., 9 , |, <?, V, Y. obseuro; fAeB, 


?Y-»Am'1'D4I,.ly. 

means of, a pyramid- 


In the form of. or by 
Browm* 


I fl., delating to, or like, a 
PU^R-A-mId’I-C^L, ) pyramid ; pyramidal. lAteke, 

ad. In the form of a pyr- 
amid. “They rise Broome. 

n. The state of being 
pyramidietd. Scott, 

PY-RAW'l-0dlD, n. [Gr, rmpautiy a pyramid, and 
ethcfy form,] {Geom?) A solid formed by the no- 
tation of a semi-parabola about its base 0 |ypreat- 
est ordinate ; the parabolic spindle. Bmtm, 

ft.; pi. [I#-,firam 

Gt. nxpufdi, »spe/i/.j A pyramid, Mmm. 


FA», fast, FAJUXi) IlilE, HitE; 
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P^^R'A-MoID, ». A pyramidoid. [r.] Ogiltie, 

Py-RAR'^IL-LiTE, n, [Gr. irup, fire, and aaytl- 
P.05, clay.] {Min,) An altered variety of iolite 
of argillaceous odor and prismatic form. Datiu. 

PYRE, n. [Gr. wpa ; irvo, fire ; L. pgra ; It. ^ Sp. 
pira.l ^ burnt ; a funeral pile. 

J- , i « • wi- 1--. :■ -1 ‘ n 

' ».•! 1 '.1 _■ "M* Pope, 

PY-RE'NA, n. [Gr. irvpf/v, irvpnvos, the stone of 
stone fruit.1 {Bot,) A seed-like nutlet or stone 
of a small drupe. Gray, 

p1?'R-^;-NE'AN, a. Relating to the Pyrenees, 
mountains in Spain. Barnshaw, 

Pt?’R-E-NE'ITE, n. {Min,) A black, or a grayish- 
black variety of garnet, composed of silica, 
lime, and peroxide of iron; — so named from 
the Pyrenees, among which it occurs. Dana, 

PY-RET'fCS, n. pi. [Fr. pyretique, from Gr. Trupr- 
't6s, fever ; jrKp, fire.] {Med.) Medicines for fe- 
vers ; febrifuges. Smart, 

P'?R-9-T6l'0-9-Yj w. [Gr. rmperos, a fever, and 
Adyos, a discourse ; It. piretohgia ; Fr. pyretolo^ 
gie."] {Med.) The doctrine of, or a treatise on, 
fevers. Dunglison, 

PY-REX'I-A, n. [Gr. tcvoicaoi, to be feverish.] 
‘{Med ) iFever ; febrile disease. Dunglison, 

PY-R]Bx^I-A Jj, a. Pertaining to fevers ; pyrexical ; 

febrile; feverish. Clarke, 

py-R^X'l-CAL, a. Pyrexial ; febrile. Emerson, 

PYR'GQM, n. [Fr. pyrgome.} (Mm.) A dingy 
variety of s ihlite. Dana, 

PYR-HE-LI-OM'Pi-T gR, n. [Gr. wp, fire, the 
sun, and pirpov, a measure.] An instrument for 
measuring the intensity of heat in the sun*s 
rays ; actinometer. Nichol, 

P'fR'I-FORM, a. \\j.pyrum, a pear, tjxdi forma, a 
form.] Shaped like a pear. P. Cyc. 

P^-R-l-TA'CEOyS (pir-e-ta'shus, 66), a. Pertain- 
ing to pyrites*; pyritic. * Clarke, 

pItR'ITE, n, ; pi. p1?rTtes. {Min,) Pyrites, 

This Anglicized form of this word, though 
modern, is now m good use. Smart, 

Py-RI'TE§ [p9-rl't5z, J, E, F, Ja, K. Sm , ; p9- 
Vr'tSz or plr'^-t5z, W, P.], n. sing. & pi, [Gr. 
■nvpirrjs, of or in fire; w3f>, fire.] The name of 
a class of crystalline minerals consisting of sul- 
phur combined with iron, copper, nickel, or tin, 
of a metallic lustre, white, bronze-yellow, and of 
various other colors ; — first applied to iron py- 
rites, or bisulphuret of iron, in allusion to its 
striking fire with steel. Dana, Lyell. 

jfty- “ This word is accented on the second syllable 
by Dr. Johnson, Mr. Sheridan, Barclay, Bailey, and 
Fonntng ; and on the first by Dr. Ketirick, Dr. Ash, 
Mr. Periy, and Entick. PyrVUa is the analogical 
pronunciation ; for, as the word is derived from the 
Greek irvpirns, and the Latin pyrites, (both with the 
accent on the penultimate, and preserving the form 
of their orieinals,) it ought to have the accent on the 
same syllable.” Walker, 

PY-RIt'jo, ) Relating to, consisting of, or 
PV-rIt^I-CAL, ) resembling, pyrites. Cleaveland, 

P'^R-I-TlF'jpR-oOs, a, [Eng. pyriteSf and h,fero, 
to bear*] Containing, or producing, pyrites. 

Eaton, 

PiJ'R-l-T^L'Q-yY, n, [Eng. pyrites^ and Adyes, 
a discourse.] * A discourse or treatise on 
rites, 

Pl?“R'l-TO0s, a. Pertaining to, or consisting of, 
pyrites; pyritic. P- Cyc, 

PYKO^, [Gr. 7r2p, jrupdy, fire.] A prefix used in 
chemistry to denote that the substance, in the 
name of which it occurs, is a product obtained 
by subjecting some other substance, as an or- 
ganic acid, to the action of heat. Booth, 

PtR-0-A-OfeT'lC-SPlR'IT, n, {Chem,) A lim- 
pid, colorless, inflammable liquid, of an agreea- 
ble, ethereal odor, and pungent taste ; acetone ; 
mesitic alcohol ; — obtained by passing the va- 
por of strong acetic acid through a porcelain 
tube heated to dull redness. Graham, Miller, 

Pi?'R-<J-A9'lD, n, {Chem,) An acid made by sub- 
jecting another acid to heat. Brands, 

P y-R 6b ' O-L/, n, pi. PGr, reupoplXa, arrows tipped 
with fire*; tevpist to throw.] 

Fire-balls, used by the ancients. Stocqiicler, 


P^’R'O-jEHLORE, n, [Gr. rrp, fire, and j 

greenish-yellow.] (J/iw.) A mineral chiefly j 
composed of columbic acid or of titanic acid ! 
(sometimes of both), protoxide of cerium, and ; 
lime ; microlite ; — so named from its becoming , 
yellowdsh-green under the blowpipe, Dana, 

PlL’'R-Q-CiT'RlC, a, {Chem,) Noting an acid ob- 
tained by exposing citnc acid under certain 
conditions to the action of heat. Miller, 

PYR-Q-p-Ll:C'TRlC, a, [Gr. iryp, fire, and Eng. 
electriel\ Rendered electric, or electro-polar, 
by heat, as certain crystals. Dana, 

PtR-Q-jp-Ljpo-TRlg'l-TY, «. Electricity devel- 
oped by heat, as m certain crystals. Dana. 
PtR-Q-GAL'LlC, o. {Chem.) Noting a feeble 
acid obtained in brilliant plates by the sublima- 
tion of gallic acid and certain other bodies ; — 
much used in photographic operations. Miller. 
P^’R'O-GEN’, n. [Gr. vBp, xvp6s* fire, and yrwdw, 
to produce.] The electric fluid. Lake, 

PY-ROG'?-NOCS, a. Noting ancient melted 
rocks ; produced by fire ; igneous, Phillips, 
PY-ROL'A-TRY, n. [Gr. irDp, fire, and Xarpeta, 
’worship.] Xdoration or worship of fire. Young, 

PfR-g-LlG'N^-OttS, a, [Gr. irtp, fire, and Ugne- 
us, wooden ; ligmtm, wood.] Noting a crude 
acetic acid, obtained by the destructive distilla- 
tion of wood in iron retorts, and containing 
wood, naphtha, tarry matters, &c. MiUer, 

P^'R-Q-LlG'NlC, a. Pyroligneous. Hamilton, 

P'$^R-0-LtG'NiTE, n, A name formerly applied 
to a supposed compound of pyroligneous acid 
and a base. 

Pyrolignite of iron, a name applied to a dark brown 
solution composed of the acetate of the protoxide of 
iron and a quantity of tarry, oily, and spmtuous mat- 
ters produced in the destructive distillation of wood ; 
iron-liquor ; — used as a mordant. Parnell, 

Pi?^R-Q-LlO'NOUS, a. Pyroligneous. Vre, 

P^R-g-LlTH'lC, a, [Gr. Tvvp, fire, and Z/Bos, a 
stone.] {Chem.) Noting an acid obtained in 
combination with ammoma by distilling lithic or 
uric acid, and called zXso pyro^uric acid, lit nr y. 

PY-r 6 l' 9 -GIst, n. One who investigates, or is 
‘skilled in, the laws of heat. Wright, 

PY-ROL'Q-GY, n. [Gr. irUp, nvpds, fire, and XSyof, 

*a discourse*.] A treatise on heat. Smart. 

P'^'R-9“hU'SiTE^ n. [Gr. irSp, fire, and Xico, XOota, 
to wash.] {Mm.) A dark-colored mineral, often 
crystalline, consisting of sesquioxide of man- 
ganese and oxygen : — extensively used to dis- 
charge the brown and green tints of glass, 
whence it takes its name. Dana, 

P'?R-9-MA'LATEj n, {Chem.) A salt composed 
of pyromalie acid and a base. Wright, 

P1?’R-Q-MA''L(C, a, [Gr. nvp, fire, and fxrjXov (L. 
matmn), an apple.} {Chem.) Noting an acid 
obtained in the form of sublimated crystals by 
heating malic acid out of contact of air. Henry, 

PtR'O-MAN-OY [ptrio-rnSn-s^, W. J. F, Sm, Wr, ; 
pl'ro-m&n-s9, ‘5, E. Ja. K.; pf-rJSm'pn-s? or plr'9- 
iiiSln-se, P.], n, [Gr. ’KOpouavrfla i jr&p, nvpSi, fire, 
and (xavrela, divination ; It. mromanzia ; Sp. pi* 
romancia ; Fr, pyromancie.j Divination by fire. 

There are fyur kinds of divInaBon: hydromancy, pj/ro* 
momoy, aeromancy, geomanoy. 

P'j^R'Q-MAN-TIC, n. One who practises pyro- 
mancy, Heroert, 

PfR-Q-MAN'TjC, a. Pertaining to pyromancy. 

PY-R^^M'JP-T^IR [p9-r5mVt9r,P.>F.Rr. Sm, Crahb, 
'TFir. ; pi'ro-mfi-t^r, Ja,’], n. [Gr. TrDp, fire, and 
ftirpov, a measure.] An instrument for measur- 
ing degrees of heat too high to be measured 
by common thermometers, as the heat of fur- 
naces. Daniell. 

jee^The most accurate pyrometer is that of Daniell, 
which consists of a small rod of Iron or platinum con- 
tained in a cylindrical cavity drilled longitudinally in 
a square bar of black-lead ware. The metallic rod is 
surmounted by a short rod of porcelain, called tlie 
index, which protrudes upwards through a ring of 
platinum on the top of the bar, and is tightened by a 
little wedge of porcelain driven through the ring. On 
submitting the whole to tlie heat to be measured, the 
protrusion of the index is increased by the excess of 
the expansion of the metallic rod above that of the 
black lead. This excess is accurately determined, af- 
ter the instrument has been cooled, by means of a 


scale whose indications are comparable with those of 
a common thermometer. Miller, 


Pt R-p-MET'RUl, ? Relating to the py- 

P'S'R-g-MET'RI-CAL, ) rometer or to pyrometry. 

PY“FOM']gI-TRY, n. The measurement of heat, or 
‘the expansion of bodies by heat. Craig, 

PtR-O-MOR'PHiTE, n. [Gr. Ttvp, fire, and yop^t), 
form.] {Min,) A mineral composed essentially 
of phosphate of lead and chloride of lead ; — 
so called in allusion to the crystalline form as- 
sumed by the melted globule on cooling. Dana, 

P'J’R-O-MO'CATE, n, {Chem.) A salt composed 
of pyromuc’ic acid and a base- Gregory, 

P'S'R-0-MU'C|C, a. {Chem.) Noting an acid ob- 
tained in the form of brilliant white scales by 
the distillation of muexe acid. Gregory. 

pItr'OPE, n. [Gr. nvptinrjs, fierv-eyed; vVp, fire, 
and the eye.] {Min,) A transparent or 
translucent mineral of a blood-red color, com- 
posed chiefly of silex, alumina, and magnesia ; 
— called also Bohemian garnet, Dana. 

PY-R5PH'A-N0CS, a. Rendered transparent by 
neat. SmaH, 

P'5'R-0-PH6r'1C, a. [Gr. riup, fire, and to 

bear.] Noting the disintegrated or minutely 
divided state of certain substances, as iron, 
copper, carbon, &c., in which they ignite or bum 
when exposed to the action of certain gases 
separate or mixed. Daniell, 

PY-R5PH'Q-EOfJS, a. Pertaining to, or resem* 
bling, pyrophorus ; pyrophoric. Wright. 

PY-R6PH'O-R0s, n, [Gr. Ttup, fire, and ^ip<a, to 
bear.] A name aipplied to various artificial sub- 
stances which ignite or become inflamed on ex' 
posure to the air. Turner, 

P^-R-Q-PHtL'LITE, or PY-rSpH'YL-LITB, n, 

{ Gr. vPp, fire, and ^LXXov, a leaf.] * {Min,) A fo- 
lated mineral of a pearly lustre, consisting of 
silica, alumina, and water. Dana. 

PtR-g-PHtS'A-LfTE, n, [Gr. irUp, itvoSs, fire, 
tpuedta, to blow or puff, and XiBos, a stone.] {Min.) 
A coarse, nearly opaque variety of topaz, which 
intumesces when heated ; physalite. Dana. 

PY-ReiRTHTTE, n. [Gr. irdp, fire, and 6p9ds, 
straight.] {Min.) An impure orthite contain- 
ing bitumen. Dana, 

P'^’R-Q-SjCLE'RJTE, n, [Gr. TTup, fixe, and OKXypSs, 
hard.] {Min.) A mineral composed of silica, 
alumina, magnesia, and water. Dana, 

PtR'Q-SCOPE, n. [Gr. rvvp,^ fire, and cKonito, to 
examine,] {Physics.) An instrument for meas- 
uring the heat radiated from a fire. Parkes. 

P'S’R-Q-sId'ER-ITE, n. [Gr.irvp, fixe, and eiSypos, 
iron.] {Min.) A mineral composed of perox- 
ide' of iron and water. Dana, 

PY-RO'SJS, n, [Gr. nBpioeis, inflammation ; xSp, 
‘impds, fire.] {Med.) An affection consisting of 
a hot sensation in the stomach, with eructations 
of an acrid, burning liquid, which causes a dis- 
tressing sensation in the parts over which it 
passes ; — also called waterbrash, watergualm, 
and black-water, Dunglison, 

PV-R^Js'MA-LITB, n. [Gr. irBg, fire, and itryfi, 
odor.] {Min.) A mineral composed chiefly of 
silica, peroxide of iron, and sesquioxide of man- 
ganese so called in allusion to the odor given 
off before the blowpipe. Dana, 

pI^R'Q-SOME, n, [Gr. irlip, iruptfy, fire, and ciopa^ a 
body.] {Ent.) A compound ascidian, remarka- 
ble for emitting phosphoric light. Brands, 

P^R-O-TAR-TAR'IC, a, {Chem,) Noting two 
acids, one called solid pyrotartaric acid, and the 
other liquid pyrotartaric acid, obtained by the 
destructive distillation of tartaric acid. Graham, 

PtR-Q-TAR'TRATB, n. {Chem,) A salt formed 
by pyrotartaric acid and a base. Wright, 

ii pI^R-Q-T^H'NI-AN, ? ^ pyrotechnist. 

II P^R-Q-T5:)CH-Nt''CIAN, > Scott, 

II P^R-g-TfiEH'NlC, ? net. ^ Sp. pirotecni- 
j| PiJ'R-g-TiSjGH'Nl-CAL, i co ; Fr. pyrotechmque.J 
Relating to fire-works. P, Cyc. 

l|PtR-g-Tfe€H'NlCS, The art of making 

fire-works ; firc-woxks ; pyrotechny* Jcimson, 
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II Pf R-0-Tfi€irNlST, w. One skilled in pyrotech- 
ny ; a maker of fire- works. t^teeveiis. 

II PVU'9-T6€H-NY [plr'o-tSk-n?, W. P, J. F, Sm» 
IVr, ; pi'ro-t§k-i»§, S. £. Ja, iT.], n. [Or. wSp, w- 
pdf, fire, and an art, a trade ; It. ^ Sp. 

pnotecnia ; Fr. pyrotechim^l The art of mak- 
ing fire- works, whether for amusement or the 
purposes of war. Eak, 

PY-ROTH'O-NfDE, n. [Fr., from Gr. irSp, wpo'j, 
’fire, 6%vn^ linen, and ^«5o?, form,] ^ {Med,) A 
kind of oil produced by the combustion of tex- 
tures of hemp, linen, or cotton in a copper ves- 
sel Dunglison, 

PY-ROT'IC, a, [Gr. wpwnKvJy ; wprfw, to burn ; It. 
piroticOf ¥T*pj/rotique,'] Caustic ; burning. Ask. 

PY-ROT'IC, n, {Med.) A caustic medicine. Ash, 

Pl?R-0-U'RIC, a, [Gr. jruo, fire, and Eng. iiric,] 
{Chem.) Noting an acid obtained from uric 
acid 5 pyrolithic. Henry, 

PYR'QX-EiVE, n, [Gr. ttv/j, fire, and {fyoj, a stran- 
ger.*] {Min,) The name of a species of miner- 
als, comprising many varieties, all of which 
contain a large proportion of silica, combined 
with various proto.xides, as magnesia, lime, 
protoxide of iron, &c. ; — so called in allusion 
to its occurrence in lavas, where it was sup- 
posed not to belong or to be a stranger. Djtnd, 

pJ’R-OX-fiN'lC, a. Relating to, or having the 
nature of, pyroxene* Rnschenherger, 

PY-rOx'YLE (-iO, n, ( Chem,) Pyroxyline. WngU, 

PfR-QX-f L'JO-SPIr'IT, n, (Chem,) One of the 
volatile products obtained by the destructive 
distillation of wood at a high temperature in a 
close vessel \ — called also wood-spinty and me- 
thyliG-alcohol, Miller, 

This substance is extensively used in an im- 
pure form, under tlie name of mod naphtha^ as the sol- 
vent of shellac and other resins in stiffening the basis 
of silk hats. MVler, 

PV-ROx'Y-lIne, n, [Gr. TrDp, fire, and ibXov, the ; 
cotton-tree.] (Chem,) A substance prepared by 
immersing, for a certain time, equal measures 
of cellulose in any form, as cotton, tow, linen, 
<Stc., in a mixture of sulphuric acid and nitric 
acid, each of a certain strength, whereby it un- 
dergoes a change of chemical composition and 
of properties, with scarcely any change of form 
or appearance ; — called also gun-cotton, 
jOgjr* Pyraryfive burns in the open air with a flash, 
but without either smoke or report. It is violently 
explosive when fired in a confined space, its explosive 
force being equal to that uf about three times, and, when 
best prepared, eiglit times, its weight of gunpowder. 
The solution of pyroxiliiie in a mixture of ether and 
alcohol is called coUodion, C. 2, JiKkson, 

pfR'RHIO (ptr'ik), n, j;Gr. irvXjilxn ; L. pyrrhicuy 
from Pyrrhicus, the inventor of .the 

dance. Liddell ^ Scott, — It, pinica ; Fr. pyt- 
rhiqm,] (Qreeian Ant,) A celebrated war- 
dance ijerformcd to the sound of the flute in 
very quick and light time. W, Smith, 

P^R^EIIJO, n, [Gr. irv/tjiixtos (sc. whs ) ; L. pt/r- 
rhichim (sc. pes) ; It, pimcchh ; Sp. phriqilio ; 
fT,pyrrhi(nm,] (Pros,) A foot consisting of two 
short syllables. Zumpt, 

PfR^RlIlO, a, [Gr. w^pixm ; L- pyrrMchim,) 

1. Noting a military dance among the ancient 
Greeks. Brmdc, 

2 (Pros.) Noting a foot consisting of two 
short syllables. W, Smith* 

pyR-RHljeJH'l-;j.N, (L Pyrrhic. Crdbb. 


P?R'RHI-CIST, n. [Gr. TrupWiaTrJj.] (Grecian 
Ant,) A dancer of the pyrrhic. IV, Smith, 

PYR'RHITE, n, [Gr. yellowish-ied.] 

(Min,) A minute crystalline, orange-yellow 
mineral, consisting of columbate of zirconia, 
colored by oxides of iron, uranium, &c. Dana. 


PYR'RHg-C6R-4-CrjrASi n, pi [Gr. irvppoKupa^f 
a crow* with a red- 


dish beak ; wppds, 
reddish, and Kopa^, a 
crowj L.pyrrhoco- 
rax.l ( Ornith,) A 
sub-family of coni- 
rostral birds of the 
order Passeres and 
family Corcidm ; 
choughs. Gray, 



Pyrrhocotax Alpmus. 


P'S’R-RHO-NE'AN, a, [Fr. pyirluynienl] Pyr- 
rliottic. Shajteshimj, 

PYR-RH6N'IC (pir-rSn'jk), a. Pertaining to Pyr- 
rho, or to Pyrrhonism. Smart, 


PtR'RIIO-NI§M (pir'o-nlzm), n, [It. § Sp. pyrro- 
memo ; Fr. pyrrhmisme,] A system of philos- 
ophy, founded by Pyrrho, a Grecian philosopher, 
contemporary with Aristotle, which maintains 
that all things are equally certain and uncer- 
tain ; the doctrines or philosophy of the scep- 
tics ; scepticism ; universal doubt. Flemmg, 

PtR'RHQ-NIST, n, [It. Sp. pirronista,] A be- 
liever in Pyrrhonism ; a sceptic. Marston, 

PifR'RHO-TiNE, n, [Gr. itvppdsy yellowish-red.] 
(Mm.)* A mineral of a metallic lustre, composed 
chiefly of sulphur andiron distinguished from 
common pyrites by its inferior hardness. Dana. 

PYR-RHU-Ll^Jr*my 
n, pi [&r. waposi 
flame-colored.] 

(Ornith,) A sub- 
family of coniros- 
tral birds of the 
order Passeres and 
family Fnnj/eTOfc; 

bullfinches i Gray, Strobilophnga cnucleator. 



PfR^U-LAjU, [L. a pear.] (Comdi.) Ji 

genus of mollusks, having a pyriform sliell with 
a horny operculum. Eng* Cyo. 

PY'RUS, n, [L.] (Bot.) A genus of fruit-trees ; 
the pear. — See Pear. Eng, Cye, 

II PY-THAG-O-RE'^N [p?-t!%-o-r6'^n, W, Ja. K. 
Sm, G , ; plth-?i-gb'r^-?in, IVb , ; plth-i!i-g6'r?-^n or 
pIth-^-go-r2'an, Wr,], a, [Gr. llvOuyofiitos ; llu- 
drtydpas,’ Pythagoras ; L. Pytkagonm ; It, Fit- 
tagoreo; Sp. ritagorico; Fr. Pythar/oncmi.] 
Pertaining to Pythagoras, a celebrated philoso- 
pher of ancient Greece, or to his philosophy 
which taught the doctrine of metempsychosis, 
or the transmigration of souls through diflbrent 
orders of animal existence. Iteid, Bramle, 

Pythafforean sydmy (Abtr0n,) the system taught l»y 
Pytliagoras, afterwards revived by Ceperincus, ami 
now iiniversally received as the true systtMu of the 
world. It places the sun in the centre, and makes all 
the planets icvolvo aroimd him from west to east,— 
Pjftfutaformn theorem JOeam.) the forty scvoiuh propo- 
sition, discovered by rythagoras, of ihc first hook of 
Euclid’s Klcmems. vi/.., that the .square ol the longest 
side of a right-augiod iri.iiigh* m equal in area to iHUh 
the sqiiarcfl of the two slmrtor wdch. lie is said, by 
ancient anrJiors, to have sacrificed to the gods a hun- 
dred oxen in token of Ms gratitude for Ids discovery 
of this truth. Mviton, I 


II PY-THAG-0-RE\^N, n. A follower of Pythago- 
ras the philosopher. Brando, 

II PY-THAG-0-RB'AN-I§M, n. The doctrines or 
philosophy of Pythagoras. Bailey, 

PiTH-.J-GOR'IC, ) Pythagorean, [ii.] 

PlTTH-A-GOR'l-CAL, ) Henry More, 

py-THAG'Q-Rl§M, n. The doctrines or the phi- 
losophy of Pythagoras, [r.] More, 

PY-TIIAG'Q-RiZE, v, n. To speculate after the 
manner o'f Pythagoras, [r.] Wright, 

pJth'I-AD, n. The period of the celebration of 
the P/thian games, or the time between two 
celebrations of these games. W, Smith, 

P^TII'I-AN, a. [Gr. UvQtos ; nsfiui, Pytho, a part 
of Phocis, or UvQUt^ Pythia, a priestess of Apol- 
lo ; L. Pythi'us ; Fr. Pytkien,] Pertaining to 
P}tho, a part of Phocis, in ancient Greece, or 
to Pythia, a priestess of Apollo. 

Pythian {Orectan Ant.) one of the four great 
national festivals celebrated m the neigiiborhood of 
Delphi, anciently called Pytho, in honor of Apollo, 
Diana, and Latona. W, (Smith, 

PY'THON, n, [L., from Gr. nffiwv, Python, a ser- 
pent slain by Apollo.] (Zotd.) A genus of largo 
serpents of the family Boidee^ or boiis. Eng. Cyc, 

P$Tn'0-NESS [p!th'o-n2s, K, Sm. Wb,\ pl'tho-nSs, 
Ja.], n. [Fr. pi/thonisse, from Gr. nu0(Sv, the 
oldest name of i)elphi.] 

1. The priestess of Apollo at the oracle of 

Delphi. Mitford, 

2. A female supposed to possess the ]>ower of 

divination ; a sort of witch. Bp. Hall, 

py-THUN'IC, a, [Gr. wOmiKtsi L. pythomens.] 
iPrctending to foretell future events. liieuKf. 

PtTH'0-Nl§M, n. The art of foretelling future 
events by sorcery. Cole, 

P$Tn'Q-NlST, 71, A conjurer. Cockeram, 

py-fJL'CON, 71,; pi. p\-fir4'c^, [Gr. wDois pus, and 
Uuoj to draw.] (Sfirg.) An instrument for ex- 
tracting pus from a cavity. Diwghson, 

PYX, n, [Gr. w^is, a box ; 7rfj(o<, boxwood ; Ji, pyx- 
is ; Itpisside ; Sp. pixide,] [Written ulmpix,] 

1. A box in which the host is kept «!» 
by the Roman Catholic prie.sthoott ; JL 
— called also tabemaele, Bntion, 

It is gonenilly HtippoK^d that rim 
viilgai (‘\prcsHioii nf pteoAC the pijrA is tiiilj 
a coniiptioii of pleane thepyx.^^ JXaren. 

2. A box used for the trial of gold l^Tfbrtho 

and silver coin. Smart, 

3. (Xaut.) The box in which the compa.ss is 
suspeucled, 

4* (Anat.) Pyxis.— See Pyxis. Wright, 

Trial of the pyz^ a trial of roiiiH at the English 
mint previmifi to their being put into cJrculafhm 
so calmd from tlm box iu which tho pieces Helecti'd 
for trial were keju: — also, a trial of the purity of 
Hilvcr^plato manufactured by silverHuiiths. Wright, 

PYX-ID'I-Pm, n. [Or.7n/^iV,iru|/^ot,abox.] 

*A pod dehiscent by a transverse circular Hue, 
so that, when ripe, the seeds and their jdacenta 
appear as if seated iu a cup cover(‘d with a lid. 

dray, Lindky, 

pyx 'AS, n, [L, from Or. 

1. A pyx, or box. WrighL 

2. Ulot.) Pyxidium,— See Pyxidium. Cray, 

3. (Anat,) The cavity of the hip-joint ; co- 
tyloid cavity ; acetabulum. Dunglmn, 
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Q a consonant, and the seventeenth letter of 
? the alphabet, is always followed by u. It has 
the sound of X; or c Aom, and the u which follows 
it, when not silent, is sounded as tn ; as in the 
word quails pronounced kioale. It is said to take 
its name from the French queuBt a tail, its form 
being that of O with a tail, As a numeral Q 
stands for 500, and with a dash (q), 500,000. 

Q.UAB (kw8b), n. [“L. gobiOt a fish of small 
value.” Skin7ier, — Ger, quabbe^ or quappe ; 
But, kwabaal ; Ban, qpabhe ; Sw. qvabha.'] \ 
1, A kind of fish. Johnson, 

2. t Any thing in an imperfect state. 

You ’ll take it well enough, a scholar’s &ncj, 

A quab^ ’t is nothing else, a very guab. Ford. 

QUA'CHA "(kwA'cli^L), n. The quagga. •— See 
Quagga. Eng, Cyc, 

QUA-CHIl'TO, 7\, (Omzth,) A Brazilian fowl of 
the moor-hen kind, of a fine black color varie- 
gated with white. Wright, 

auACK (kw5.k), V, n, [Ger. qiiakm \ But. ktocmk- 
en ; Ban. qvtskke, — An onomatopoetic word.] 
[i, QUACKED ; pp, QUACKIWG, QUACKED.] 

1. To cry like a duck. 

Wild ducks qmok where grasshoppers did sing. King, 

2. To chatter boastingly ; to brag loudly ; to 
talk ostentatiously, Hudtbras. 

3. To practise quackery. Wright, 

auACK, n. 1. The cry of a duck. Goldsmith, 

2. A boastful pretender to medical skill ; an 
irregular, tricking practitioner in physic ; a char- 
latan ; an empiric ; a mountebank. Dunglison, 

3. Any boastful pretender to a science or an 
art, Quacks in the art of teaching. 

Syn. — QteocA is the common and popular term ap- 
plied to an Ignorant practitioner of medicine; empiric 
IS one who makes experiments. Quoc/c, empme, mom- 
tebaak, and charlatan are all terms applied, m the first 
place, to vain prctondeis to medical knowledge, and, 
in the second place, to boastful pretenders iii other 
departments of science. 

auAOK, a. Pertaining to quackery ; falsely pre- 
tending, or falsely alleged, to cure diseases ; as, 
** A quack doctor ” ; ** A qzmek medicine.” 
UUACK'ENED (kw3lk'knd), p. a. Almost choked ; 

quackled. [Local, Eng.] Lemon, 

Q,uAcK'^R-Y» The character and practices of 
a quack ; ’irregular practice ; vain and false 
pretensions ; quackism. Johnson, 

CLUAck'ISH, a. Somewhat boastful and trickish, 
— like a quack. “ Quac^h address of the 
national assembly.” Burke, 

auAOK'I^M, n. The practice of quackery. Ash, 
aU’Ac'KLE, V, a, & n. [i. quackled; pp, 
QUACKLING, QUACKLED.] To interrupt in 
breathing ; to almost choke ; to suffocate. [Pro- 
vincial in Eng. and colloquial in U.S.] lloUoway, 
auACK'sAL-VeR [kw?tk'8W-vi?r, S. W, P,Ja, R , ; 
fcwlik^sa-v^r, iS>>j.], n, [But. kwakzalver ; kwaken^ 
to quack, and zalf, salve ; Ger. quaoksalber ; 
Ban. qmksalver ; Sw, qvaeksa^vare,] A quack 
who deals chiefly in salves and ointments; a 
medicaster ; a charlatan. 

To turn mountebanks, gmcJl»alt^ers, empirics. Burton, 
tQ.UAD (kw5d), (t, [But. kwade,j Evil; bad. 

None quady^ i, e. nothing bad. Gower, 

CiUAD'R4iyiwM’n\ w. ; L.pl. QUADit^. [L., G 
square,} (Arch.) 

L A name given by Vitruvius to the square 
piece commonly called the soefe, used to sup- 
port the pedestals of statues, vases, and other 
ornaments. Weak. 

2. A square moulding, firame, or border, en- 
compassing a bass-relief, panel, Sco. Francis. 

3. The plinth or lower member of a podium. 

Weak. 

4. pi. The bands or fillets of the Ionic base 
between which the scotia or hollow occurs- Weak, 


aUAD'RA-^ENE (fcw8d'r?i-jSn), «- [L. qvadrage- 
ni^ forty each.] (Roni. Cath, Church.) A papal 
indulgence, being a remission of the temporal 

§ unishment due to sin, corresponding to forty 
ays of ancient canonical penance. Bp, Taylor, 

atJAD-R.\-9£s'l-MA (fcwSd-), n, foHieth.} 
The season of Lent; — so called because it con- 
sists of about forty days. Brands, 

Quadragesima Sunday, the first Sunday in Lent and 
about the fortieth day trom Easter. JSrande. 

CLUAD-RA-^rfiS'l-MAL (kw5d-r^-jes'e-m9l)i a. [L. 
quadragesima ; It.* quadrajesimak ; Sp. cuadra- 
gesimal ; Fr. quadragesimal,} Relating to Lent ; 
used in Lent ; lenten. Sanderson. 

Q,UAD-RA-(?rES'l-MAL§ (kw8d-rgi-j6s'e-inalz), n.pl. 
Offerings formerly made, on mid-lcnt Sunday, 
to the mother church, Todd. 

Q,T7AD'RAN-GLB (kw5d'riing-gl), ?i. [L. qiiadrati- 
gtdum*, quatuor (Sansc. chatur\ Gr. r*Tr«pa), 
four, and angulus^ an angle ; It. quadrangolo ; 
Sp. qiiadrangulo ; Fr. mtadranglc,} 

1. (Geom.) A plane figure, having four angles 
and consequently four sides. Brande. 

2. (Ay'ch.) A rectangular space enclosed by 
buildings, as a cloister or a court-yard. Britton. 

QUAD-RAN'Gy-LAR, a, quadrangulus ; It. 
quadrangolare*,'Sp. cuaarangular \ Fr. qttad^ 
rangulaire,} Having four angles ; four-cor- 
nered. ** A quadrangular table.” Spectator. 

Q.UAD-RAN'Gy-L^R-LY, ad. In a quadrangle. 

dUAB'RAN^, n, X, A. division of the Roman as, 
consisting of one fourth of it, or three ounces 
when the as was of its full weight. Brande. 
2. (English Money.) A farthing. Cyc. of Com. 

aUAD'RANT (fcw8d'rant) [kwi'dr^nt, S- W, E. F. 
Ja. K . ; kw8d'rant, P. f Sm.}, n. [L. quadrans.} 

1. The fourth part ; the quarter, Broione. 

2. The fourth part of a circle ; an arc of 
ninety degrees. “The quadrard of the circle 
of the ecliptic.” Bolder. 

3. An instrument used in astronomy, navi- 
gation, surveying, &c., for measuring angles; 
— so called because it originally conmsted, to- 
gether with various appendages, of a qtiadt'ant 
of a circle. — See Sextant. Button. 

4. (Gunnery.) An instrument used for ele- 
vating and pointing cannon, mortars, &c. ;< — 
called also the gutinefs square. Brande. 

Badley^s quadrant, a quadrant for measuring angles 
in any plane, consisting of a graduated octant, to- 
gether with various appendages, and among them 
two mirrors, one of which is affixed to a movable in- 
dex. The imago of one of the two objects whose an- 
gular distance is sought, is made by two rofioctions 
to coincide with the object ns seen directly, and then 
by the motion of the index to coincide with the other 
object. The angular motion of the index (according to 
the law of optics, that the angle between the first and 
last directions of a ray of light successively reflected 
in the same plane by two mirrors, is equal to twice 
the inclination of the mirrors) is half the angle sought. 
The whole angle, half degrees being numbered in the 
graduation as degrees, is read ofiT on the graduated 
arc or limb. — See Octant, and Sextant. Farrar. 
— Qaadramt compass, a carpenter’s compass having a 
quadrant of a circle attacked by whicli it may be set at 
any angle, fimmenifo. — *Q«adrant of altitude, an appen- 
dage to the artificial globe, consisting of a graduated 
thin slip of brass, of the length of a quarter of a great 
circle of the globe, capable of being riveted to the me- 
ridian at one end, and movable, upon the rivet as a 
centre, to all points of the horizon ; — used to measure 
altitudes, azimuths, dec, HvUon. 

aU5.-DRAN'Tj3iL, a. quadravialis •, Sp. cua>- 
drantal,] Relating to a quadrant ; included in 
the fourth part of a circle. Verham. 

Quadrantal space, tlie fourth part of a circle. Pran- 
eis.--- Quadmutal tnanglc, a splierical triangle having 
one of Its sides a quadrant or 90^. Davies ^ Peck. 


2. A Roman measure for fluids containing a 
cubic foot ; amphora. XV. SmwL 

aU'AD'RAT (fcwSd'rat), w. [See Quadrate.] 

1. (Printing.) A. piece of metal cast lo^^e^ in 

height than type so as to produce no impres- 
sion on paper; used to separate words, fill up 
blank spaces, short lines, &c. Brande. 

2, A mathematical instrument for measuring 

altitudes ; quadrate ; — called also a geometrical 
square and Une of shadows. Hutton. 

QUAD'RATE, a. [L. quadratus, squared; It. 
quadrato ; Sp. cuadrado ; Fr. qtmdroft,} 

1. Square ; having four equal sides. Johnson. 

2. Bivisible into fbur equal parts. 

Thirty-six days, which is a number quadrate, Hakeuixll, 

3. Square in a figurative sense ; well-propor- 

tioned; regulated; even; equal; exact. “A 
quadrate, solid wise man.” Howell, 

4. Suited; applicable. Harvey. 

QUAD'RATE (fcwSd'rjLt) n. 1. A square ; a sur- 
face with four equal parallel sides. 

Whether the exact quadrate or the long square be the 
better. “ ^ Wotton, 

2. A mathematical instrument ; a quadrat. 

3. [Fr. qttadrai.) (Astrol.) An aspect of the 

heavenly bodies -w'herein they are distant from 
each other 90® ; quartile. Johnson. 

Q.UAD'RATE (kw8d'rat), v. n. [L. quadro, qua^ 
drains'. It. qmidrare', Sp. ettadrar', Fr. 
drer.} To suit ; to correspond ; to fit ; to tdly ; 
to square ; — followed by with. 

There is a better explanation at hand which exactly quad- 
rates tnth the sense hero given. Wat burton, 

QTJ^-DrAt'IO, a. Denoting a square or pertain- 
ing to it ; square. 

Quadratic equation, (Algebra.) an equation of the 
secondl degree, containing but one unknown quantity. 

QUAd-RA^TO, n, [It.] (Mus.) The note B in 
the natural or diatonic scale, marked thus C, 
being a semitone minor higher than B mol or 

; called also quadro, Brande. 

QUABRATRIX (kw8d-ra'trlksl [kw5d-ra'trlks, Sm. 
Ash, Crabb, Brands ; kwSd^’a-trlks, K. Wb.}, n. 
(Geom.) A curve employed for finding the 
quadrature of other curves, and also for di>idiii*^ 
an angle into three or more equal parts-Ba. 

QUAD'RA-TtjRE (kw8d'rg-ta0i [B* ^ It. qua 
draturd ; Sp. ettadraiura ; Fr. quadrature.} 

1. The act of squaring; the determination 
of the area of a curve or some portion of it, or 
the finding of an equal square ; the finding of a 
square equal to the area of another figure, as a 
circle. ** Tike qtmdrature of ovavesJ* Watts. 

2. A quadrate ; a square. Milton. 

3. (Astron.) The position of the moon when 

she is 90® from the sun, or at one of the two 
points of her orbit equally distant from the con- 
junction and opposition. Berschel. 

The quadrature of the circle is a famous problem, 
which has probably been the subject of more discus- 
sion and research than any other problem within the 
whole range of mathematical science. The problem 
may safely be pronounced impossible, and all at- 
tempts at the solution of it have long been abandoned 
by every one having the least pretension to mat he. 
matical knowledge. Davies ^ Peck 

aUAD'RjpL (kw8d'r^l), n. [It. qwidreUQ\ (Arch.) 
A kind of artificial stone made of chalky earth, 
and dried for at least two years in the shade ; — ' 
so called from being square. GwiU, 

aiTAD-RlSN'Nl-AL, a. [L. quadriennis ; qutxttcor, 
four, and amiusy a year.] 

1. Comprising four years. Johnson. 

2. Happening once m four years. Maunder, 

aUAD-RfiN'NI-AL-LY, ad. Once in four years. 

aUAD'Rl-BLE (kw8d're-bl), a. [L. qu^o, td 
make square.] That naay he squared- “All 
quadmbie curves.” Derham^ 


QtlA-DRAN'TAL, n. 1. A cube. CrtM. 
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QUADRI CAPSULAR 

aUAD-RI-CAP'SV-LAR (kwSd-re-kap'fiU-l^r), a, [L. 

four, and capsula^ a small box.] {23ot.) 
Having four capsules to a flower. Loiidon, 

aUAD-Rl-CdR'NOyS (IcwSd-), a. [L. qimtuor^ 
four, and coinitij a horn.] Having four horns ; 
four-horned. Smart. 

aUAD-Rl-DEC'l-lVIAL (fcw'bd-re-dSs'e-m?!)* 

muitKor^ four, and decern ten.] {^CrystaUog- 
laphy.) Applied to minerals the middle or 
prismatic part of "which has four faces, and 
the two summits, taken together, ten faces. 

Cleaveland, 

aUAB-Rl-DEN^TATB, a. [L. gwatitor, four, and 
de 7 itahts, toothed.] Having four teeth 

on the edge. 

aUAD-Rl-EIV'Nl-AL (kw5d-r?-eii'ne-a0» [^* 

quadrie}X 7 X 7 !i\ quafaor, four, and aimtiS, 9. year; 
Sp. gmulnenai ; Fr. quadnennal, quatr^intaL} 

1. Comprising four years. 

2. Happening once in four years. load, 

aUAD-RI-FA'Rl-oOS (IcwSd-re-fA're-fis), a. [L. 

guadi’ifiu'itis, fourfold.] (Bot.) Arranged in 
four rows or ranks. hoitdon. 

aUAD'RI-FlD (kw5d're-ftd), (i. [L. quadirifidm\ 

quatiior. "”d ddi, to cleave; It. 

driJico\ r.. > ■’ ’ {Bot.) Split into four 

parts; uy< ■- -‘’t- four incisions which 

extend half-^vajr down or' more ; — especially ap- 
plied when the incisions are sharp. Gray, 

aUAD'RI-FdlL (kwo-l'ic-flnO, a. [L. qxtatitor^ 
four, and /ofiiiwi, a leaf.] {Bnt,) Having four 
leaves. Pennant, 

aUAB-Rl-FO'LI-ATE, a, (X.. quatmr^ four, and 
folium^ a leaf.5 {Bot,) Noting leaves the pe- 
tiole of which bears four leaflets, growing from 
the same point; four-leaved. Lindtey, 

aUAD'Rl-PORB (kw8d'r<?-fBr), n. [X. quadriforis, 
having four openings ; qxttvtmr^ four, and /bn’s, 
a door.] One of a family of sessile cir- 

ripods, comprehending those in which the oper- 
cular covering of the tube is composed of four 
valves or calcareous pieces. Brande, 

aUAD^Rl-PllR-OAT-^JD (kw8d'ro-fdr-kat-^d), a. 
[L. (ntatuor, four, and furca^ a two-pronged 
fork.] Having four forks or prongs. Penmnt, 
aUAD-RpG.^ (kwSd-rl'ga), il*. Qiiadi'ig(B\ qiiat^- 
uorf four, and a yok,''.'' ( Bomaxi Axzt,) 

A car or chariot drawn by four lio* *>o>i harnessed 
all abreast. Bt^ande, 

aTTAD-Rl-<5f!?-NA'Rr-OtlS (kwSd-re-j^-na'r^-tts), (i. 
Consisting of forty. Maunden 

aUAD-Rl-JU'GATE, a* Quadrijugous. Craig, 
aUAO-RT-JU'GOU3,oraUAD-RU'y-GO&S, a, [L. 
qxiadrijtigua,’] {Bot,) Noting pinnate leaves, 
the petiole of which bears four pairs of leaf- 
lets. hindleg. 

airAD-RJ-LAT'i;R-A.L (kwSd-r^-mtV-sl), [L 
guadrilaterus ; quatmr^ four, and latus, a side j 
It. qnadrilrttcro ; Sp. cuadrilatero ; Fr. quadrU 
lat're.) {(reont,) Noting a plane figure con- 
tained by four straight lines ; having four sides ; 
four-sided. Brtmde, 

aUAB-Ri-LAT'^R-AL (kwSd-r^-mt'^r-gil), n, (Gc- 
Qtn,) A plane figure eontuiiiod by four straight 
lines ; a quadrangular figure. B)'umh\ 

arfAU-RI-tAT'BiR-AL-NiiSS <fcw8d-re-I<^t'or-?il- 
nils), n. The state'of being c|uadnl.itcr.il. Bnikg, 
aUAD-Rl-LlT'^;R-AL (kw^d-r^dlt'^r-gtl), a. fi. 
quatuor, four, and litera, a letter.] Consisting 
of four letters. P. Cyc- 

aCA-DRtliLB' (ka^drfi')- H. [L. guadndap dim. 
of a square ; It. qmdrtgUo ; Sp. ^ua- 

drilla \ Fr. quadrilUA 

1, A game at cards played Tw four persons 
with forty cards, the four tens, nines, ana eights 
being discarded. 

To (Shine «t ombre end guaUHtte, Oavathem, 

2. A kind of dance in which there are four 

couples in a set. Maunder, 

aCJA-DRlLhE', V, n. To play at quadrilles. Quin. 
aUAD-RiLL'IQN (kwdd-rll'y^n), The number 
expressed by a unit and twenty-four ciphers an- 
nexed, according to the English notation, but 
according to the French notation, in common 
use on the continent and in the XJ. S., the num* 
ber expressed by a unit and fifteen, ciphers an- 
nexed. Gremleaf, 
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aUAD-RI-LO'BATE (k\vod-re-l6'bat), a. [L. quaU 
uoi% four, and Gr. ?.odaSf a lobe.] {Bot,) Having 
four lobes, as a leaf. Grray, 

aUAD'RJ-LOBED, a. Quadrilobate. Craig, 

aUAD-Rl-LOCXT-LAK (kw'od-ie-Iok'u-lsr), a, [L. 
quatuor^ four,* and lomlus^ a little place, a box.] 
{Hot,) Having four cells. Loudon, 

aUAD-Rl-MEM'BRAL, a. [L. tidj.},. 
quatuor^ four, and trmnht'um, a - Jl 

four members ; four-limbed. Cibbs, 

t aUAD'RIN (kwSd'un), n, [L. quadransy a fourth 
part.] A mitc ; a small piece of money worth 
about a farthing, or half a cent. Phillips, 


{Algebra,) A polynomial 
Danes, 


aUAD-Rl-NO'JVH-AL, n, 
of four terms. 
aUAD-RS-NO'Ml-AL (kwJSd-re-no'me-^iO, a, [L. 
quatuor y four, and women, a name.] {Algebra.) 
Consisting of four terms. Phillips. 

aUAB-RJ-NOM'l-CAL (fcwSd-re-nSm'e-kgil), a, [L. 
quatuoTy four, and nomeiiy a name.] Consist- 
ing of four denominations or terms. Bailey. 

aUA-DRlP'All-TiTE, a, \1 b, quadripartitus'y quai- 
uor't four, and partitiiSy divided ; It. quadripar- 
iito'y Fr. quadripa7'tite.'\ 

1. Divided into four parts. ** The quadripar- 
tite society.’* Seklen. 

2, {BoO leaves divided into four seg- 
ments !). •■-i.)'*- extending neaily to the base 

of the b -<li cr i. .drib. Gray. 

In a quadripartite 
Iluloet. 


aUA-DRfP'AR-TITE-LY, ad. 
distribution. 


aUAD-Rl-PAR-TF’TIQN, n, [L. qmdrijgartitio ; 
It. quadripartizione ; Fr. qtiadripartition,'] A 
division by four, or into four con-esponding parts 
or quarters, [tt.] Phillips, 

aUAD-Rl-PAS'jCW.^L (kwM-r^-paLs'fc^il), a. Includ- 
ing four pa&sovers. Carpenter, 

aUAD-Rl-PfiNNATE (kw5d-), a. Having four 
wings ; as, ** A quadripennate insect.’* 

aUAD-Rl-Pj&N'NATE (kw«d-), n, \li.quatuory 
four, and penndy a wing.] {Ent.) One of a sec- 
tion of insects without elytra, including those 
■which have four wings. Brande. 

aUAB-Rf-Pfltr/LOITS, or afrAD-RlPH'YL-LOf/S 
(kwSd-re-fil'liis or kwod-rlf 131) [icwod-rlf- 
c-lBs, JF. Jd. JC . ; kwbtl-r^-f Sni. (/-],0!. [L. 
quatuory four, and Gr- <pbDovy a leaf.] {Bot,) 
Having four leaves. Johnson. 

aUA0'Rl-RBME (kw5d’r$-r6m), n, [L. mutdrire- 
• mia'y quatuor y four, and remusy an oar. j A ship 
of war, in use amtmg the ancient Greeks and 
Romans, having four banks of oars. Brande. 

aUAD-R|-SfiO’TION, n, [L. quatuor, four, and 
secHo, a section.] A division into four equal 
parts ; a fourth part ; a quarter. Roget, 

arjAP-R|-S0L'CATE, n, [h. quatuor, four, and 
suJca, a furrow.] {Zoul.) An unguicolate quad- 
ruped having the hoof divided into four parts, 
corresponding to the four digits. Brande. 

CIUAD-RI-SYL-LAB'IC, Relating to a 

anAn-RJ-SYL-hAn’l-OAL, > quadrisyllable j con- 
sisting of quadrisyllables. irm. Smith . 

aUAD-Rl-Bth’LA-BhB (fc'w«d-re-Hin»-bl), n, 
quatuor, four, and Or. oolhiih}, a syllable ; Fr. 
quadrisgllabe,1 A word of four syllabh^s. j 

CIITAD^RI-vAlVB, a, [X- quatuor, four, and vaU [ 
tdf*, leaves, folds.] {Bot.) Having four valves, i 
as certain scod-pods ; four-valved. Ijotidon, j 

A door %vith 
Johnson, 

auAp-Rr-vALV’y-hAR, a* 
and mlmy leaves, folds.] 
quadrlvalve. 

aUAP-RlV'l-A^ (kw«d-i^vV»i)> [L qmdrivi- 
ufity a place where four waye meet; 
four, and via, a way,] Having four ways meet- 
ing m a point. "OMaarioidwl! streets,*’ B.Jonson, 

aUAD-RlV’l-AU?, n,pl, Quadrxvium, BoUnsAed, 
^UAD^Rfr*l-iSrMy n. fL.] In the language of 
the schools, the four lesser arts, — arithmetic, 
music, geometry, and astronomy. Brande, 

a?/A0-R66N' (kwM-rftn'l, n. (L. quatuor, four; 
Sp, euarteron ; Fr. quatieron,] A quarter- 
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blooded person ; the offspring of a mulatto 
and a white person. P, Ogc. 

JOCtT* Dunglison says a quadroon is the oilspring of a 
white and a teicerou, or seven ivhife, and a 

black qutilcrun oi quadroon, the oii-piin^oi ii negro 
juid terceion, oi one eighth white. 

aUAlJ-ROX’A-LATE, n, {Chcni.) A salt com- 
po&ed of four equivalents of oxalic acid and one 
of a base. Iletwy, 

aUAD-ROX'JDE, n, {Chem.) A compound of four 
equivalents of oxygen and one of another cle- 
nieut. G7*aham. 

Q,UJiD'JiUM (kwbd'rym), n. [L., something 
square,]' {Mus.) Same as Natural. Brande, 
q,U4D-RU ‘MJ3-J^4y n.pl [L. quadntmanusy four- 
hiinded; quatuor , four, and manusy a hand.] 
{Zobl.) The second older of mammiferous ani- 
mals in Cuvier’s &y.stcm, which includes mon- 
keys, apes, &c. ; quadrumanes. 
aUAD'RU-MANE (kwod'n.i-nian), n, [L. quadru- 
mantis.] {Zoul.) One of the quadrumana; a 
mammal, ha^ing four limbs or oxticmuics^ ter- 
minated by hands, as an ape, baboon, &c. Kirby. 
aUAD-RO'MA-NOOS [kwod-ru'ingi-nBs, K, Wr, 
JVb.; kwJSd'tq-ni&n-vSy Sm.],a. {Zobl.) Having 
four limbs, each of which serves as a hand, as 
the monkey tribe. Eng, Cgc, 

aUAD'RLTNE (kw'Sd’iun), n. A kind of gritstone 
with a calcareous cement. Maunder, 

aUAI)'Ri;-PEI) (fcwBd’ru-pSd), a. [L. quadrtipeSy 
quadriipedis ; (fuatuoryfonx, wnH pcs, pedis, afoot ; 
Fr. quatlrup dv.] Having four feet ; four-foot- 
ed. “ Unodnqird and winged animals.” IVatts, 

aUAD'RU-PfiD (kw5d’ru-p6d), n. An animal hav- 
ing four feet ; a four-footed animal. 

The king of brutea, ^ 

Oi (piadnijwdo I only mean. iiwift, 

jK0»»Tho term quadruped is no longer used m a 
strict zoological sense as indicative of a peculiar 
group of auimala. Brande. 

auAi)-; 
n*-i 

aUAD’RfJ-PLE (k\v5d’r(i-pl), a, [Ji. qrmdruplus; 
It. tS- Sp, qmidritph ; Fi . fp/udruptf.] Fomfold , 
four times told. 

airAD'Rd-t’EE, n, [Ii. qtutdruplunii Fr. quad- 
ruph.] A fourfold amount; four times as 
much. Qitaekmboss. 

aUAD^Rt)-PLE, V, a. To make four times as 
much or as many. Craig, 

aUAD'R<>-PLE, V, n. To become four times ns 
much or as many. A. Smith, 

aUAD’Rfr-PLED (-pld), a. Made fourfold. Ash, 
aUAD-Rfl'PLl-FATE f kw Bd-irt'iilo-kiO, %\ a, [L. 


rAD-RlJ-PE'DAL, or aUAD-Rtr'Pjgl-D^L Uw-dd- 
V-pS'dsil, Snidrt]ya, Iluvingfour feet. P. 


aUAD’RI-VAbVfi (kwSd’re-v&Iv), n. 
four folds or loaves. 


[L* quatuor, four, 
iav'mg four valves ; 
Bmhamn, 


quad) uqilirOy qvudruplivatus ; quutuo)', U)\xx, and 
2)lic(u plirafvsy to fold ; It. quadruplicare ; Fr. 
quadriqiler.] [i, quADlllfPLlCATKn ; UUAD- 
la nnio \Ti>- o, <iu \i)nx’i>Lic ated.] 1 o double 
twice ; to make fourfold. Johnson, 

aUAD-Rfl'PLH5ATE,a. 1. Made fourfold. Chrkv, 
2. {MiUh.) Raised to the fourth power. EhoL 
ai r AU-R fl-PLl-C A’TUIN (kwBd-n1-ple-fca/»hvn), n. 
[Ij. quad} uqd lent it)'. It. quadritpUntzioiiv \ 8p, 
quufhup/inu ionA The t. iking of a thing four 
aft of making fourfold. Johnson, 

arrAD’Rl^-PbV (kwdd’nt-plf), nd. In a fourfold 
ratio ; to a ftmrfold quantity. 

The l«n<ict*nt ppMon 1» qmdrttptp recompenicd. 

(kwfi’r^), v. imperuthe, [U, inmire,] 
Inquire; search; bcek; — often placed (or lU 
abbreviation Qu, ) befon* f*oiiK lliing held iu doubt 
or to be inquired into. Mortimt*r. 

^UJglS^TQRyn, [L., from to seek.] {H^ 

man Ant.) flee Qvmron, Brande, 

au AFF (kwW, 12), V. a. [“ waj^iy to 

wave, with the common prefix ge^y would fonn 
gthVfu^fiem ; and by con traction guiqjf-iant nr 
, ewq/Sarty to wave or flow in waves, to swallow in 
waves or gnlps, in abundance.” HUshardson* — 
W. ooftioy to quaff.] [*. ur a ffisd j m, auAFF- 
IN&, auAPFEU.] To swallow or drink in abun- 
dant draughts ; to drink abundantly or copiously. 
While hrttwn h« „ 

Xa>ud thf 11 the chunqikm laughed. L9nfi0Um 

auAFF (kwlil), V, n. To drink luxuriously, or 
copiously. *♦ Bat, quajfy and play.” TurbercitU 


H, &, l, 0, e, ?, long; A, il, 1, 0, 0, ^hoH; J^, If, I, 9, V, V, oiMUw; PAEB, FAE, fAst, FAU.} HfclB, HlCEt 



QUAFFEll 

Q,uAPF'j5R, ?i. One who quaffs. Juhnbon. 

t ClUAF'F^IR (kwafer), v, n. To make a motion 
like that made by a duck with the bill ; to (juu- 
ver ; to shake, “ To quaff er and hunt in waters 
and mud.” Derham. 

QUAf'? ;JVG, A draught; a drinking. “Oiiei- 
ingv . . - instead of quaffings.^* Chapman, 
n, A shaking, unstable, wet soil; a quag- 
mire. Quags or thorny dells.” Cowper, 

aUAG'GA, w. {Zonl) 

An animal allied 
to the horse and 
the zebra, found in 
herds on open plains at 
the Cape of Good Hope; 

Asinus quagga. 

Eng, Cyc, 

aUAG'GY”, fip. Boggy; soft 
and tremulous ; not sol- 
id; marshy. 



Quagga (^Asinus quagga). 
r moss, 

troop. CoUnis, 

Quagmire is qiicLke’-mirel' 


When o'^er the watery strath or quaggif moss, 
They see the gliding ghosts' unbodied ' 



auAG'MIRE, „ 

Richardson, — See Quake.] A soft, yielding 
marsh ; a bog that trembles under the feet ; 'a 
morass; a fen; a swamp. ‘‘O’er bog and 
quagmire,” Shah, 

QUAg^MIRE, V, a. To w'helm in a quagmire, or 
as in a quagmire. Lacomcs^ 1701. 

QUA-hAUG', n, [Indian.] A name given, in 
New England, to a large kind of conchiferous 
mollusk or clam, of the family Venei'idtB ; — writ- 
ten also quahog and qumihog. Jour, of Science. 

tO-UAID, a. Quailed; depressed- Spenser, 

QUAIL, n. [Low h. qualeaf or qualia*, It. qua-- 
glia ; Fr. caille.] 

1- {Ornith.) Abiid of the order 
GalUnep^ family Tetraomdce, sub- 
family Perdicino!, and genus Co' 
tu7'mxt or genus Oiiyx, 

Gray, 

j86Sr The name quail is, for 
the most part, applied by 
British onuiliologists to spe- 
cies of the genus Cotumix. 

Thegita/Zof Noith Ameiica ^ 

is the Ortyz Firffinianus, Quail (Ortyx Virginianus). 
Perdix Virginianus^ Virginian partridge, American 
partridge, or Virginian cdlin. It is usually called the 
quail in New England, and the paHridge in Pennsyl- 
vania. The bird known as the partridtre in Now 
England is the Tetrao umbellus, or Ruffled grouse, 
which is called pheasant in the Middle and Western 
States. The quml of Upper California and the milder 
parts of Mexico is the crested quad, the LapkorUjx. Cal- 
rforniea of Bonaparte, Ortyz Cadifomica of Audubon, 
or Perdiz Cal^ornica of Latliam. YarrelU Wilson, 
JV* attall, * 

2. t A prostitute ; — so named from the bird, 
which was supposed to be very amorous. Shak. 

QUAIL Qcwal), v. n, [From the habits of the 
bird. Talbot, — 'Dyxt.kwelm^ — A. S. cwelan^to 
die. — See Quell.] [i. quailed; pp, quail- 
ing, QUAILED.] 

1 , To sink into dejection; to lose spirits ; to 
languish ; to faint : — to quake ; to tremble. 
“ To make her stubborn courage quail” Spenser. 

2 , t To fade ; to decline. v BakemiU, 

3, [It. quaqliare ; Sp. coagular ; Fr- cai^r,’] 

To curdle. [Local.] BaUhoelt 

t ClUAlL, V. a. [A. S. cvsellan, to kill ; But. kmellen. 
— See Quell.] To crush ; to quell. 

Then what has opjtaded thy stubborn heart? Hudibraa, 

quAil'-cAll, n. Same as Quail-pipe. Booth, 

auAlL'-FlGHT-lNG, ». A combat of quails. 

Quoedrjighting was a favorite amusement of the Greeks and 
Bomans, as it eUll Is of the Chinese. Eng. Cye. 

QUAIL'ING, ». The act or the st.'.te of one who 
quails. Bakmill, 

f qUAIL'MI’RE, n, A quagmire. “Fuddles and 
qimlmirea,” Bp, Gardner. 

QUAIL^-PIpE, n. A pipe with which fowlers al- 
lure quails ; quail-oall. Addison, 

QUAINT (kwtnt), a. JL, oomptus, adorned, 
tricked out ; Old Fr. cotryt, affable. Menage."] 

1 . Nice ; exact with petty elegance ; neat ; 
pretty ; fanciful. [Antiquated.] 

To show how gtiaint an orator you are. 
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The writings of Fuller are gcnemlly designated by the 
title ofquamt, and wiUi sufficient reason. Chat Its Lamb. 

2 . t Artful; wily; subtle. 

Ad clerks are fuU'subtle and quodU, Chaucer. 

3. Strange; odd; unii'^v.r.l : d"’nty; curious; 

uncommon ; unique. “ Spen- 
ser. habits.” Milton, 

4. Atieeted , gaudy. “ Quaint fopperies.” 

Swift. 

t Q.UAINTISE, n. Artfulness ; cunning. Chaucer. 

QUAINT'LV, ad, 1. In a quaint manner ; nicely ; 
exactly; with petty elegance; oddly. “Hair 
more quaintly curled.” B. JoTison, 

2 . t Ingeniously ; artfully; skilfully. 

A ladder quaintly made of cords. ShaJe, 

QU AINT'NJgSS, n. 1. The quality of being quaint ; 
nicety ; petty elegance. Point, 

2. Oddness; strangeness; fancifulness. 

The easy turns and quamtnesa of the song. Drauton, 
QUAKE, V. 71. [A. S. cwacia^i ; Ger. quackcln.] [t. 
QUAKED, fQUOKE ; pp, QUAKING, QUAKED.] 

1. To shake with cold or fear ; to tremble, as 

a person ; to shudder; to quher. “The peo- 
ple quaked for fear.” Tyndale, 

2 . To shake; to move tremulously ; not to be 

solid or firm. “ Quaking mud.” Pope. 

Anon she *gan perceive the house to tpjahe. 

And all the doors to rattle round about. Spenser. 

t QUAKE, V. a. To throw' into quaking; to 
frighten ; to throw into trepidation. Shak, 

QUAKE, w. A shake; a shaking; a tremulous 
agitation; atrembling. 

For winds shut up will cause a quake, SucUtng. 

QUAK'UR, n, 1. One who quakes. SmaH. 

2. (EccL Hist.) One of a religious sect w'hich 
was founded in England by George Fox, about 
the middle of the 17th century ; a Friend. 

>00^ The Q,udhers reject the sacraments, nor do 
they appoint any order of ministers, but consider the 
instruction and edification of their congregations to be 
the province of whatever person of either sex conceives 
himself or herself to be impelled thereto at the time 
by an internal suggestion of the Spirit, Brande, 

taUAK‘5R-?NO-LY, cid. With quaking. Sidney. 

QUAK'JgiR-ISH, a. Relating to, or resembling, 
Quakers ; quakcrly. C, Lamo. 

QUAk'^JR-I^M, n. The principles or practices of 
the Quakers. 

Plainness, simplicity, and quakerism, cldier in dress or 
manners. Chesterfield. 

QUx1K'®R-LY, a. Relating to, or like Quakers. 
“ A silent, 'quakerly meeting.” Goodman, 

t QUAK'5R-Y, n, Quakerism. Hallywell. 

QTTAK'JNG, n. A trembling; trepidation. Ezek. xii. 

QUAK'JNG—BOg, n. Peat bog in a growing state, 
and so saturated with water that a considerable 
extent of surface will quake when pressed on by 
the foot, or any other body. Bra7ide, 

QUAK'JNG-GRAss, n. (Bot.) A name given to 
the various species of graminaceous plants be- 
longing to the genus Briza ; — so called from the 
tremulous motion of their spikolets. E7ig, Cyc. 

II QUAL'l-Pi-A-BLB (kw31'^-ft-ri-bl), a. That may 
be qualified, Ban'ow. 

II QUAL-l-FI-CA^TTON (lcw31-e-fe-ka'shim), 7i. [It. 
quaUficassioifie ; Sp. caUficacio7i ; Fr, qualifica- 
tion's 

1. The act of qualifying; adaptation, 

2. That which qualifies or fits any person or 

thing for any use or purpose, as an office, an 
employment ; any natural or acquired quality J 
capability; fitness; accomplishment. 
fietxAions for preferment.” Atterhury, 

3. Extenuating circumstance ; allowance ; 

abatement; diminution ; as, “ A qxialijkation of 
a statement.” Jtaleigh, 

' Syn.— Q.TudificatioTis for office or any station or 
employment ; fitness for service ; aecomphshments of a 
gentleman or lady. QuaJxfieatian servos fox purposes 
of utility ; accompUshment serves to adorn. 

II QUAL'l-Fl CA-TlVE, w. That which, or a term 
which, qualifies or describes a quality. FuUe7\ 

II QU AL'|-PT-CA-TQR, ». An officer in Roman Cath- 
olic ecolesiaatioai courts, whose business it is to 
examine and prepare causes for trial. Wnght. 

I QUALT-FfBD (kwdi Vftd), ;t 9 . 1. Having qual- 
ification ; fitted ; fit ; capable ; accomplished, 

2. Partial ; limited ; not complete ; modified. 


QUALITY 

Qualified fee, (Enq. Lav.) a fee having a qualifica 
tion siiltjoined thereto, and wiilch must be ileterminec 
\s henever the qualification anneved tn it is at an end 
— ether wi«,e termed a base fee , — Q^uuhfird indorse 
ment, an indoraeinuiit of a bill of exchange or a prom 
i!»aor> note without any liability to the indorser 
usually made b> writing the wools “without le 
course.*’ Bout.ier. — Cluuhfird nrtrutive, the light pos 
sesftcd bj a chief rnaLMstrcite, as tlie President of fht 
United States, to negative or veto a bill passed by tht 
legislature, subject to be o\errnlc(l by a subsequeni 
vote of the two houses, taken accoiding to a method 
preacribed by the constitiirioii. — Qualified propertti^ 
[Lav.) a temporaiy or special interest in a thing lia- 
ble to be totally divested on tiie iiappening of some 
particular event. Burrill. 

||QUAL'l-FfED-NESS (kwol'-), The state oi 
being qualified or fitted. Wright, 

II aUx\L'|-FI-jpR (kw81'e-fi-er), 7i, He who, or that 
which, qualifies. Rickardsoii, 

H QUAL'f-FV (kwoFe-ff ) [kwol'e-ft, W. P. J. F. Ja. 
Sm. IVr. Wd . ; _kwal'e-fl, S. E.], v. a. [L. qualiSy 
such, and^flc/o, to make; It. qualijicarei Sp. 
calijicar\ Fr. qualifier.] \ i , qualified; pf ), 

QUALIFYING, QrAITFITD.] 

1. To make iit, suitidilo/or competent for any 
thing; to furnish with qualifications for; to 
make capable of, as anj' employment, office, or 
privilege; to endow tvith fit or suitable quali- 
ties ; to fit for the purpose. 

The sum of one hundred pounds, in order to (Twah/yhim 
for a surgeon. 

2. To abate ; to soften ; to diminish; to ease. 

I do not seek to quench your love’s hot hre, 

But qualify the tire’s extreme rage. Shak, 

3. To modify or regulate the quality of ; to 
limit; as, “To qualify a statement”; “An 
adjective qualifies a noun.” 

4. To regulate; to vary; to temper. “No 
lan’nx ... to qualify the sound.” Browne, 

5. To reduce the quality or strength of; to 
dilute ; as, “To qualify liquors.” 

Syn. — Persons are qualified for some office or sta- 
tion, fitted for some employment or service ; things 
are qualified according to circumstances. The mean- 
ing of words is quailed or modified i the rigor of the 
law is qualified or softened} the severity of punish- 
ment is qualified or abated ; justice is tempered with 
mercy. 

II QUAL'I-Py (kw' 8 Pe-ft), «?. n. To become quali- 
fied or fit for any office, privilege, duty, or em- 
ployment: — to take an oath to discharge the 
duties of an office. Qu. Rev, 

II QUAL'I-P Y-ING, p a. That qualifies ; — • modi- 
fying; as, “ A phrase.” 

II QUAL'i-TA-TiVE, a. Pertaining to qtiality; 
estimable according to quality. Brande, 

Qudlitatioe aiiaJysis, {Chem.) See ANALYSIS. 

II t QUAL'I-tIeD (kw31'9-ti*d), a. Disposed as to 
qualities or passions. Hales, 

II QUAL'l-TY (kwSFe-te) [kwoUe-te, W, P, J, R, 
Ja, Sm. Wr , ; kwal' 9 -t^, N. E,],n. [L- quaUtas ; 
quails, such; It. ^laTth} iisi;), citaUctad\ Fr. 
qualitcl] 

1. The nature of a thing, relatively consid- 
ered; property of a thing; attribute. 

Quality Is the difference which dlstingiiibhca substances. 

Fleming, 

The power to produce an Idea In our mind I call quality 
of the subject 'v.hercin. that power ib. Locke, 

Properties, when considered in reference to some end or 
object, for which the tiling- to which thev beloncris rlosi^cd 
or desired, aie also called tjualitks, or Ihatuhieh qinliticaa 
thing for its use or end. Wilson, 

2. Moral characteristic, good or bad; dispo^- 
sition ; temper ; humor j mood. 

To-night wo ’ll wander through the streets, and note 

The tjualities of people, Shak, 

3. Accomplishment; acquisition; acquire- 

ment; qualification. “ Those qualities of horse- 
manship, dancing, and fencing. Clarendon, 

4. Special character ; part. 

We . . . may be tdlowed some opportunities in the qmWu 
of 8tandors-by. &\mfU 

5. Comparative or relative rank ; the state or 
condition of a person. 

This is to be done, what quality soever the persor-s ore of. 

Teuqde, 

0. Persons of the same profession or frater- 
nity, “ Task Ariel and all his qtiality,** 

7 . Superiority of birth or station ; high rank. 

He hod all the men of quaUiy his sworn ea«nues. ^Borih. 

8 . Persons of high rank, oolleotively ; the 

gentry ; the gentility. 
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QUALITY-BINDING 

To mialitv belongs the highest place; 

My lord comes forward, forward let him come. Tounq. 

The common people still speak ot the uppei classes as the 
quahft/. It is to be observed that almost ail our titles of re- 
spect are terms denoting quahtiea, as “her niojcsty,” “his 
highness,” “ his excellency,” &c. Whately* 

Quality of a proposUioii, (Lo^c.) the character of a 
proposition in respect to its being affirmative or neg- 
ative, true or false. Parker. 

Syn. — Quality ]8 inherent in a person or thing j 
jyraperty is what belongs to a person or thing ; attribute 
is what is attributed. Qualities denote the moral, and 
talents the intellectual, properties of men. Good or 
hsA qualities, disposition, temper, or character j great 
or small talents. 

Q,UAL'I-TY— BIND'iNG, ft. A kind of worsted 
tape used in Scotland for binding the borders of 
carpets. Simmonds. 

dVAh'LY (kwol'le), n. A small iron pan used 
in the East Indies for manufacturing sago over 
a tire, Simmotids. 

IJ aUALM (kwAm or kwAm) [kwAm, P. J. Ja. Sm. 
iv/).', kwlin, TK JS. -F.], n. [A. S. ewea/m, and 
mialm, destruction, pestilence ; Dut. kwalm ; 
Ban. qialmG\ Sw. gval, pang, anguish; Gcr. 
qiicdm. — See Quell.J 

1 . A sinking, drooping, failing, or faintness ; 
sudden seizure of sickly languor, “ Full of sick- 
ness and of qualm and sorrow.” R. Gloucester. 

2 . A sickness of the stomach ; a desire to 
Tomit; nausea. 

For who, without a quaint, hath ever looked 

On holy gorbiigCt though by Ilomor cooked? JRoscommon. 

3. A scruple or a twinge, as of conscience. 

A qualm of couacifcnco brings me back again. 

To make amends to you bespattered men. Dryden. 

II aUALM^lSH (kwAm'ish), a. Seized with sickly 
languor ; afflicted with nausea or a desire to 
vomit ; queasy ; squeamish. 

I am qualmish at the smell of leek. Shak. 

fl aUALM^JSH-LY, ad. In a qualmish manner. 

auXLM'lSH-NJBSS (kwAin'ish-nSs), n. The state 
of being qualmish ; nausea. Smart. 

aUAiM'ASII (kw 5 m'?t 8 h), n. [Indian.] A plant 
found in moist prairies and river banks, from 
Ohio to Wisconsin and south-westward, having 
an onion-like bulb, eaten by the Indians ; Scilla 
Fraseri, Gray. 

ClUAM'O-CIilT, n. [An aboriginal, probably 
Mexican, name. Gray-I (Bot.) A genus of 
climbing plants, chiefly found in tropical Amer- 
ica, but species are indigenous both in India 
and China ; the cypress-vine. Eng, Cyc, Gray. 

auAN, n. An imaginary coin of Cochin China, 
estimated at about 3s. 6 d. sterling (about $0.85), 

Simmonds. 

Q-UAN-dA'RY (kwon-da'r? or kwSn'd^-r^) [kwon- 
dS'r?, S. W. P, X. E, F, Ja. K. Sm . ; kwSn'dji- 
re, C, Wh. Maunder], n. [Fr. Q,u*en diraujef 
What shall I say of it ? ] A doubt ; a difficulty ; 
an uncertainty ; a perplexity ; a puzzle. Greene. 

aUAN-DA'EY (kw^n-da're), v. a. To perplex. 
“ Methinks* I am guandaried.*' [h.] Otway. 

Q,U ANT, n« A small piece of board at the bottom 
of a jumping pole, to prevent the pole from 
sinking into the earth or mud. Loudon. 

aUAN-TI-F[-CA'Tr<?N (kw»n-), n. The art of fix- 
ing the quantity, [n.] Baynes. 

aUAN'Tl-FY (fcw 5 ii'tf-ft),t 7 . a. [L. piatitus, how 
much, and jacio, to make.] To fix the quan- 
tity of ; to rate. Baynes. 

atJAN'Tl-T^-TlVE(kw 8 n't^t 5 i.tlv), a. That may 
be estimated or rated by quantity. Bp. Taylor. 

«Ena%fsfts, (Otom.) See AltALYSls. 

aiTAN'Tl-TA-TiVB-LY (kw«n'-), ad. In a quan- 
titative manner ; according to quantity, JJighy. 

aUAN'T{-TlVB, a. Quantitative. [».] IHghy. 

QTJAN'TI-tIve-LY, ad. In s quantitative manner. 

QUAN'TJ-TY (kwKn't^t^) fkw»n'tf-t^» J- 

F. Ja. Sm . ; kwttn't^te, iST. n. [L. mamH* 
toe ; qfmntm, how much; qfuem, how much; 
who ; It. gumiiih ; Sp. eumsHdad ; Fr. guantUd.^ 

1. A property of any thing capable of being 
increased or diminished, or measured. 

U 1 « bjKcauflf this being hur that there fs «liO 

spuxnOttf in the wavexpeutr Pteminq. 

2, Xny thing that can he increased and di- 
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minished, or measured ; any thing capable of 
estimation or of mathematical measurement. 

(,)uantitv ought to be defincil. what may be measured. 
TL.i,v!i» ’• f.' 1 f—../ ■ 1 1‘, .whatever is capable 

o » 1., 1 . 1 * i-n of It, which, It 

■ I ■—.I ■ ' • ply mathematical 

r, • -iM !*■!> M'.' .'i,. c Pumandpleas- 

uie adtnii oi viuiuus uegiuvs, uui wuo cuu pretend to mcas- 
uiethem? Paid. 

3. An indefinite weight or measure ; an in- 
definite accumulation of matter ; amount, bulk, 
or weight. 

The metals were in diiibrent quantities. Johnson, 

4. A part ; a portion ; a piece : — a large 
part. “ If I were sawed into quantities.** Shak. 

Antiscorlmtical plants taken m quantities will occasion 
stinking breath. Arbuthiiot. 

5. (^Miis.) The relative duration of a note or 

a syllable. Moore. 

6. (Pros.) The time employed in pronouncing | 

a syllable compared with the time employed in 
pronouncing other syllables at the same rate 
of delivery ; the character of a syllable as long 
or short. Mitfora. 

7. (Law.) The duration and extent of the 
interest which the tenant has in an estate, as 
whether for years, for life, or in fee. Burrill. 

Quantity of matter, the mass of a body which is 
proportional to the product of its magnitude multi- 
plied by Its density. — Quantity of motion, the product 
of the mass of a moving body by its velocity ; mo- 
mentum. Ji'ichol, 

Known quantities, (Math.) those whose values are 
given. — Unknown quantities, those whose values are 
sought. — Real quantities, those which do not involve 
any operation impossible to be performed, such as the 
extraction of an even root of a negative quantity. — 
Imafrinary quantities. See IMAGINARY. — Constant 
quantities, those that retain the same value in the 
same es.piteBB\oxi.^ VartahU quantities, those which 
admit of an indnite number of values in the same ex- 
pression. — jRatie^ml quantities, those which do not 
involve any radicals. — Irrational guantiUes, those 
that involve radicals, or that cannot be e.vactly ex- 
pressed by an integral number or a vulgar fraction ; 
surds. — JVleitf-atinc quantities. See Negative, a.— 
Positive quantities. See POSITIVE, a. Da, ^ F,— Con- 
ti lived quantity, a quantity whose parts are connected 
together, as magnitude, which is the object of geome- 
try. — Ih'icrete quantity, a quantity whose parts exist 
distinctly and unconnected, as numlier or multitude, 
which IS the object of arithmetic. Hutton. — Quantity 
of a proposition, (Loffic.) the extent in which the sub- 
ject of a proposition is to be taken, whether to stand 
for the whole or for a part only of its signifleativos. 
WhateXy. 

Syn.— See Size. 

QU.ajr’TUM (kwSn'tum), n, [L.] Quantity; 
amount.* * Swijt. 

QUJijr^TUM M&R ' U-It. [L., As much as he has 
deserved'.] (Law.) In pleading, the common 
count in an action of assumpsit for work and 
labor founded on an implied promise, on the 
part of the dofendant, to pay the plaintiff* as 
much as he reasonably deserved. Burrill. 

QUAjt'TVM StjTFFpCJT. [L.] A sufficient 
quantity or amount. 

QUJfJr*TUM {L., Asmtwhasitwas 

worth.] ' (Law.) In pleading, the common 
count in an action of assumpsit for goods sold 
and delivered, founded on an implied promise on 
the part of the defendant to pay the plaintiff as 
muon as the goods were really worth. BurriU. 

f dUAP (kw«p), n. w- To throb; to quaver; to 
shake. — Sec Quob- Chaucer. 

aUA-aiJA-Vi£R'a.i 5 kL, a. [L. qttaqua, whereso- 
ever, and verto, versus. to turnr] (Geol.) Noting 
the dip of beds to all points of the compass 
around a centre, as in the case of beds of lava 
around the crater of a volcano. Lyelt, 

t aCTAR, n. Bee Quakeb. B. Jonson. 

QTJAR-AN-TfNE' (kw»r-sii iMn') [kw5p*sn-t«n\ B. 
W. J:F, Ja.K. ; kwbr'^n-tfin, .S>». »>• IVb.; 
kar^an-ten, P.], n. [Low L. quaretUena (L, qual-- 
uor, four) } It. qmrantim, Lent, or the term of 
forty d^s ; quarantam^mummtine ; quarania, 
forty ; Bp. euarentena ; Fr. quaswiiains.J 

1 . fThe space of forty days; -^applieo to the 

season of Lmt. Bailey, 

2. A period of time, oridnally forty days, 

but now variable in length, during which a ship 
or vessel, supposed to be infected with certain 
diseases, is not allowed to communicate freely 
with the shore. Brands. I 
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3. An interdiction of communication to which 
a ship is subjected for a definite period, for fear 
of her bringing infectious diseases. Cyc. of Com. 

4. (Law.) A space of forty days allowed a 

widow, after the death of her husband, to re- 
main in his chief messuage or mansion-house, 
during which time her dower shall be assigned 
her. Burrill. 

aUAR-AN-TtNE' (kw5r-?in-t5n'), V. a. To put un- 
der quarantine ; to prohibit from intercourse 
with a town or its inhabitants. Block. 

QUJ'RJS IM'PR~DIT. [L., wherefore he hin. 
ders.] ’ (E7ig. Law.) A writ whicli lies for the 
patron of an advowson, w’hore he has been dis- 
turbed in his right of patronage. Whishaxo. 

t dUARRE, n. A quarry. Drayton. 

aUAR'R^lL (kwSr'rel), n. [L. querela, a com- 
plaint; queror, to complain; It. querela', Sp. 
querella ; Fr. querelk. — W. cweryl.] 

1. A brawl ; a petty fight ; a scuffle ; an af- 
fray ; a wrangle ; an altercation ; a broil ; a feud. 

lie’ll be as AiU oiquai'rel and offence 

As my young mistress’ dog. ShaL. 

2. A breach of concord ; an angry dispute : 
a noisy contest. 

To repeat, in this quarrel, what has been alleged by the 
worthies of our church. Jlolmlay. 

3. A cause of contention, dispute, or debate. 

Thrice is he armed that hath his quarrel jnet JUSiak. 

4. t Something that gives a right to mischief, 
reprisal, or action. 

ELc thought ho had a good quarrel to attack him. Holimhed. 

6 . Objection ; ill-will ; enmity, “ 1 have no 
quairel to the practice.*^ [it.] Felton, 

Syn. — QiLam el is a general term for an angry or 
hostile contest, however conducted, — as a national 
quarrel, ot a private quarrel, — though it commonly 
means an angry contest or altercation between two in- 
dividuals. A violent scuffle between two iK^rsons ; a 
noisy brawl or broil ; an angry dispute ; a Vioient af- 
fray, a deadly /cud. 

dUAR'K^L (fcwSr'rcO, [Low L. qttadfnlhis, 
from L. gttadrum, something square ; It. qtta- 
dreUo ; Old Pr. quarreaxi.] 

1. An arrow with a square head ; a bolt for a 
cross-bow. 

Twanged the string, outflew the quan'el long. Fairfax. 

2, [Pr. quarre, carre.] A squares pane, or 

lozenge of glass. Cartiortyht. 

3, The instrument with which a square of 
glass is cut ; the glazier’s diamond. Douce. 

4. A stone quarry. [Scotland,] Jamieson. 

QUAR'RgL (kw8r'rcl), v. n. [Fr. quereller. — See 
QuARUBE, «.] [f. UVAHHBLLBn ; pp, QUAH- 

KBLLXNQ, QUAKRKXXBD.] 

1 , To dispute violently or with anger ; to de- 
bate angrily ; to wrangle. 

2. To scuffle ; to squabble ; to fight. 

Be&sti called eoclable, quarrel in hunger and hist. Temple. 

3. To find fault ; to pick objections ; to carp, 
1 quarrel not with the word because used by Ovid. Dryden. 

4, To disagree ; to have contrary principles ; 
to be discordant ; to clash ; to jar. 

Some things arise of strange and quarreUinq klndt 

The iurc i>art hun, and a sunku behind. Vowley. 

t aUAK'Ri^L (fcwSrir^l), fi. a, 1. To quarrel with. 

That I had quarrelled my brother purposely. B. Jomon. 

2. To compel by a quarrel. Wright. 

QU'AR'Rjgll^-X.IgiR (kw5r’r9l-9r), n. One who quar- 
rels. Mockers, murmurers, quarrcllsrs.** Bale. 

ui;AR'R5:L-fffN<; (kw8rV?Mng), n. The act of 
one who quarrels; breach of concord; dispute; 
dissension; contention; a wrangling. Burmt, 

UUAR’RgL-LlNG-LY, ad. In s. quarrelUng man- 
ner ; contentiously. UoUnshed. 

QUAE'B^L-LOtlrs (kw»r’r^I-ttB), a. Inclined to 
quarrel ; petulant ; quarrelsome. ** Purse-pride 
in quarremm** [h.J Bp. IlaU. 

aUArE|:ir.36MB (kwSr'rel-sHm), a. Disposed to 
quarrel; contentious; disputatious; irritable; 
Irascible; choleric; petulant. Bacom. 

at;AE*Rl|PI.-a6MB-LY (kwSr'rfl-shm-l^), ad. In a 
quarrelsome manner ; petulantly ; cholericly. 

aaAE'REL-SQME-NjgSS (kwSr'rfl-ccm-n«i), n. 
Cholerfcness ; petulance. Barbcrt. 

QUAR'R|-3l^ is. One who quarries; 

a quarryman. Chandler 

fXs. past, FAtL; alia. hOkj 
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f aUAR'RY (kwSr're), n* [Fr. qitarr4.‘\ 

1. A diamond-shaped piece of glass, usually 

framed in lead. Mof'timer, 

2. An arrow with a square head ; a quarrel. 

The shafts and quart iea from their engines fly. Fairjctx, 

dUAR'RY (Icwor'ie), n. [Old Fr. quarne)\ quer- 
re}\ to aquai e ; Fr. carricre, — From the Latin 
qxiadro^ to square, or make square. To quarry 
stones, means pioperly tosquare^ i. e. to hew and 
prepare them for the builders.” i>uUiian.\ 

1. A stone-bed whence building materials are 
dug or cut ; a stone-pit. 

Tile evcavation m the ground from winch 
stone is extracted is termed a quarry from the circum- 
stance that the stones are quadrated (^quarrd) or 
formed into rectangular blocks. Tomhfutviu 

2, A small square stone for paving. Simmonds, 

dUAR'RY (kwbr'r^), n. [From Fr. querlr (L. 
ro\ to seek. Skimxer. — From carry* Kenfiet.'\ 

1. Game flown at by a hawk ; prey. “ On the 

slaughtered quarry preys.” Sandys. 

2. (Jhmtinq.) A part of the entrails ot a 

beast taken, given to hounds : — also a heap of 
game killed. iihak. 

aUAR'RY (kw8r'r§), a* [f. quarbied j pp. 
au.VBBYiXG, auAimiED.] To dig from a quarry. 
“ They quarry out a white stone every part of 
which contains petrified fish.” Golasmith* 

f aUAR'RY (kwSr'r?), ©. n. To prey upon. 

Like tlie vulture that is day and night quarry inqvipon Fro- 
mothttus’s IvvcT. L' Eetratige. 

aUAR'RY-YNG (kwor're-Ing), n. 1. The act of one 
who quarries. 

2, A small piece, broken or chipped off, found 
in quarries. Francis* 

Q,UAR'RY-MAN (kwSr're-mSLn), n. One who digs 
in a quarry ; a quarrier. Woodward. 

t aUAR'RY— SCORN 'fNG, a. Disdaining conceal- 
ment. -* Quarry-scondny mind.” Famhaw. 

CIUART, «. [L. quartus^ a fourth ; quatuor^ four; 
It. quirta% Sp. cuarta\ Fr. quxirte. — But. 
kwart ; Ger. quart* — • Gael, cairt ; W. chwartJ] 

1. t A fourth part j a quarter. 

And Camber did posacas the western quart. JSpenser. 

2. The fourth i^art of a gallon ; two pints. 

3. A vessel which holds a quart. Shak. 

Q,uXrT (kart), n. [Fr. quart^ A sequence of 
four cards at piquet. Martin* 

CIUAr'TAN, a. [L. quartamis^ belonging to the 
fourth ;* Fr. tpmrtaine.l {Med*) Coming every 
fourth day ; as, “ A quartan fever.” Good* 

CIUAr'TAN, n* [It. quaHana ; Sp. etiariarva.'l 

1. {Med.) An intermittent fever or ague the 
paroxysms of which recur every fourth day, leav- 
ing between them two days* interval. UwigUson* 

2. A measure containing the fourth part of 

some other measure. \ynght. 

dUAR-TA^TIONT, «. [Fr. quartatio7i.'\ {Metal- 
lurgy^ The ’process which is employed to sepa- 
rate gold from silver when the latter metal con- 
stitutes so small a proportion of the alloy^ as to 
be mechanically protected from the action of 
nitric acid, and which consists in alloying the 
gold with three times its weight of silver, then 
entirely dissolving out the silver by nitric acid. 

Miller* 

auAR'TBlR, n. [L. q;uartus^ the fourth ; queUmr, 
four; It* quartiere\ B^.cuarta; Fr* quartier , — 
Ger. quartier ; Dut. kwartier ; Dan. qvarieer ; 
Sw. qvarier^ 

1. The fourth part of any thing. “ A quarter 
of an hour.** Shak* “A quarter of a mile.*' 
Burmt. 

2. A measure of grain, or of coal, consisting 
of eight bushels. 

fn soma parts of tlie United States, a chaldron, 
a meoHure of coal, consists of 36 bushels ; and, in other 
parts of the country, it consists of 32 bushels, or of 4 
quarters, each consisting of 8 bushels. The quarter, 
however, in England, is 8 imperial bushels, a meas- 
ure of grain equal to 560 pounds. Oreenleqf* , 

3. The fourth part of a hundred, weight. •— 

See Hunpbed Weight. ,Greenleaf. 

4. In cloth measure, four nails (9 inches), or 

a fourth of a yard. * Greenkkf* 

5. The fourth part of a lunation. ** The moon 

is then in her first quarter**' Broekhsby. 

6. A fourth part of a year ; three mouths. , 


7. A fourth part of a slaughtered animal, in- 
cluding a limb. Simmonds * , 

8. The piece of leather in a shoe which 
forms the side from the heel to the vamp. 

9. A region of the skies, as referred to the 

seaman’s card ; a point of the compass. i 

IIls praiso, ye winds ! that from tour qum tcr^ blow. Milton. 

When the winds in southern tjuartt,ri rise, Addigon. 

10. X particular region of a town, or of a ; 
country, oi of the earth; a section ; a district. 1 

A cobbler, that was ready to starve at his own 

trade, changes his quai-ier. and sets up lur a doctor. L'Enti anye. 

11. pi. {Mil.) Military stations; stations in ! 
which otiicers and soldiers are lodged ; the | 
towns or posts in which otficers and soldiers are | 
quartered; appointments occupied in barracks; j 
cantonments : — at a siege, the encampment ' 
upon one of the principal passages round, to I 
prevent reliefs and convoys. CamphelL Crahb. 

12. pi. {Xaval.) The stations where the offi- 

cers and crew of a ship of war arc posted in 
time of action. Cyc. of Com. 

13. pi* Any stations or lodgings. Sullivan. 

14. Proper station. “ They cannot hut admit 

I love, yet make it keep quarter** Bacon. 

Swift to their several q\m tera hasted then 

The cumberous elemcnls. Milton. 

! 15. The sparing of life, as of an enemy in 

battle ; mercy granted by a conqueror. Dry den* 

j8®=““To give quarter originally meant to send a 
person conquered in battle to quarters, and hence to 
spare his life, to slioiv quarters. ‘Take me alive,* 
and ‘ Take me to your quarters * (tirf vnay 'A\atiov), 
are expressions iainiliar to the classical student.” 
Sulhean. — De Bneux says that the meaning originat- 
ed from a custom of the Dutch and the Spaniards, who 
sometimes leceived as the ransom of an officer or a 
soldier a quarter of liis pa> . 

16. Treatment shown to an enemy. 

Mr. Wharton, who detected some hundred of tho bishop’s 
j mistakes, meets with \ cry lU quat ter from his lordship.&'ai/Y, 

17. fA quart. ‘*By hogsheads, pipes, or 
butts, but not by quarters nor ^ints.” Hackhiyt. 

18. A single game at nine-pins [Local.] 

19. f Friendship; amity; concord. Sliak* 

20. {NauL) The part of a vessel’s side be- 

tween the after part of the main chains and the 
stern : — the part of the yard between the slings 
and the yard-arm. Dana. 

21. ^Arch.) A square panel. — Upright 

posts in partitions to which the laths are 
nailed. Britton. 

are single or double ; llio former be- 
ing sawn stuffi, two inches thick and four inches 
broad, the latter usually sawn to a scantling four 
inches square, or four inches by a less width Braade 

22. {Her.) A division of the shield consisting 

of the fourth part, and being always nlaoed in 
chief. P* Oijo. 

23. pi. {Astrol.) Certain intersections in the 

sphere, two of which arc called oriental and mas- 
culine, and two ocd^dental and feminine. Crahh. 

24. {Navigation.) The fourth part of a point 

or of the distance between the points, being the 
fourth part of 11° 15', or 2° 48'. Hutton. 

Quarter squares, {MatlL) a table of the fourth part of 
the squares of numbers. Dardea. — Quarters of a horse, 
the fore-quarters, or the shoulders and fore legs, and 
the hmd'-guarters, which are the hips and the hind- 
legs. “The quarters commence by the common con- 
sent of sporting men from about the inuldlo of the 
back and exte id to the hock downward, and to the 
tail behind.** Youatt. — Quarters of a horse*s foot, 
{Man.) the sides of the crust or wall of a horse’s foot : 
— the inner quarters are those opposite to one another 
on the two opposite feet; these are always weaker 
than tlie outer quarters^ or the quarters on the outside 
of each foot. A horse is said to have a false quarter 
when the hoof has a kind of cleft occasioned by cast- 
ing his quarter. YouatL — Quarter of a point, {JYav.) 
the fourth part of the distance between two cardinal 
points, or 2 * 48\ Cyc of Com. — Quarters qf a saddle, 
the pieces of leather or stuff made fast to the lower 
parts of the sides of the saddle and hanging down be- 
low it. Crabb, — On the qmrter, (JYaut.) noting the 
bearing or position of an object seen between aft and 
on the beam. Sra-nde. 

auAR'T^R, V. a. rtt. quartem ; Sp. eucertear. — 
See QrAUTER, w.J [t. auABTiraBP ; pp, auAR- 

TEBINO, QUAKTEREI).] 

1. To divide into four equal parts or quarters. 

2. To divide ; to separate into parts or pieces. 

X4an fhmine, quartering steel, ami climbing fire- iSSiwfr, 

3. To divide into distinct regions. 

Then sailors quartered heaven, and fbund a name 

Fox every fixed and every vra^donng star, l^ryden. 


4 To Station or lodge, as soldiers. 

"Whtire is I.ortl Staiiluy qitai tat eti i Shah, 

6. To lodge ; to find or select a temporary 
dwelling for. Spectator^ 

6. t To diet; to feed. Hudibras* 

7. (Hr) To bear as an appendage to the 
hereditaiy aims. 

The coat of Beauchamp of Hack in the county of Somer- 
set, now qitat fered by the Earl uf llertford. Peacham. 

To quarter anns, {Her.) to inseit the arms of an- 
other family in the divisions or quarterings of a shield ; 
tlms the arms of a wife are quartered with those of 
her husband, or a man’s paternal arms are quartered 
with those of his office, &c. Crabb* 

aUAR'TJglR, V. n* To remain in quarters; to 
have lodgings ; to abide. Swift* 

auAR'T]g;R-A§lE, n* A quarterly allowance. Fox. 

auAR'T^JR-AS'PjpCT, n* {Astrol.) The aspect 
of two planets, whose positions are at a dis- 
tance of 90° on the zodiac, Brande. 


dUAR'TJgR— BAD^E, n, {Naut.) An ornament 
on the side of a ship near the stern, containing 
a window for the convenience of the cabin, or 
the representation of a window. Mar. Diet* 


Q,TJAr'T5R--BILL, «. {Naut.) A list containing 
a note of the different stations to which the of- 
ficers and crew are quarteied in the time of ac- 
tion, and the names of the persons appointed to 
those stations. Mar* Did* 

auAR'T?R-BL6CK, n* {Naut.) A block fitted 
under the quarters of a yard on each side of the 
slings, for the clew’^-lines and sheets to reeve 
through. Da%ia. 

Q.U Ar'T^R— CL6TH§, n. pi. {Naut.) Long pieces 
of painted canvas fastened to the outside of 
the quarter-netting along the rough-tree rail on 
the quaiter-deck, to keep out the spray of the 
sea. Mar. Diet* 

ClUAR'TipR— DAY, n. One of the days which were 
usually regarded in England apd in most con- 
tinental countries (but not in Scotland) as be- 
ginning the four quarters of the year. Brande* 
-OCS'They are, J. Lady day (March 95); %. Mid- 
summer day (June 34); 3. Micbaelnias day (Sept. 
} end, 4. Christmas day (Dec. 25). Branded 

auAE'TJe3E-D|CK, n. (Naut.) The portion of 
tho uppermost deck of a ship between the main 
and mizzen masts. 

This is the parade in men -of war. Brands, 


UUAR'TjgJE—FACE, n. A countenance three pvaris 
averted. 


^ Let them atill 

Turn upon scorned yewe th<dr quorier^faqe, B* Jimem. 


aUAR'TjpR— FOIL, n, (Arch.) An ornament com- 
mon in Gothic buildings, resembling a four- 
leaved flower ; — written also qmtrc'foil. 

OUAb TER— gAl'LER-Y, 9^. A small balcony on 
the quarter of a ship, ‘generally oommimicating 
by doors with that on the stem. Mar* Diet. 


auAE'TER-iNG, n. 1. Act of dividing into quar- 
ters; quadripartition, 

2. A part of the punishment of a traitor by 

dividing the body, after it is beheaded, into 
four parts. Crahh. 

3. Appointment of quarters for soldiers. 

How unequal were contnbutiong and qvisrt&inm during 
pur intestine warsl Olen, lUil. 

4. (Her.) The act of dividing a shield xtito 

four or more parts ; — the division of a shield 
by two linos fess-wlse and pale- wise, meeting 
in the centre of the shield. . Brande. 

5. {Arok.) Small upright posts to which laths 

are nailed; quarters. Brande. 

Q^UAR'TER-Ing, a. {Nmd*) Noting the direction 
of the wind when it blows in a line between 
that of the keel and the beam, and abaft the 
latter. Dana* 


CIUAR'T^E-LYi 1. Occurring every quarter, 
or four times in a year. 

2. Containing, or consisting of, a fourth part. 
“ Quarterly seasons.” Holder* 


Q,uAR'TER*LY» ad* 1, Once in a quarter of a 
year. Johnson* 

2- {Nmd.) Applied to the sailing of a ship 
when it goes at large, neither by the wind, nor 
before the wind, but between bom. C^ahh* 
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auAR'T^R-I^Yf n. A. publication issued once 
a quarter, or every three months, Ec, Rev, 

auAR'TjpR-MAs'T^R, n, 1- {Mil.) An officer 
whose business it is to look after the quarters 
of the soldiers, and to attend to their clothing, 
bread, ammunition, &.Q, Braude, 

2. {Naval.) A petty officer who attends to the 
helm and binnacle at sea, and watches for sig- 
nals, &c., when in port, Dana, 

auAR'TjpR-MAS-T^R-^EN'^lR-AL, iu An officer 
of the army whose duty it is to define the 
marches, to mark out the encampments, to 
choose head-quarters, &c. Campbell, 

auAa'TeRN, n. [L. quartm, the fourth.] 

1. A gill ; the fourth part of a pint, btmmonds, 

2. The fourth part of a peck. SimmoTids, 

3. A four pound loaf. Simmonds. 

auAR'TjpRN, a. Applied to a loaf made of the 
quarter of a stone (14 pounds) of flcur. 

The Quartern loaf ia generally of the weight of four 
pounds. Ogilvie, 

auAR'T^-R5N, n, [Fr.] 1. A quarter of a 

pound. Simmonds, 

2. The tale of some goods, or a quarter of a 

hundred with one added in, Simmonds, 

3. A quadroon. Dunglison, 

auAR-T^lR-doN', n, A quadroon. Bouvier, 

atrAR'T|;R-PrEy-5§, n, pi, {Naut,) Pieces of 
timber at the after-part of the quarter-gallery, 
near the taffrail. Mar, Diet, 

aUAR'TJipR-POlNT, n, {Naut.) The foxirth part 

of a point, being the fourth part of 11° 15% or 
2° 48' ; a quarter. Hutton, 

aCJAR'T^;R-RAIL§, n.pl, {Naut,) Narrow, mould- 
ed planks, reaching from the top of the stern 
to the gangway, and serving as a fence to the 
quarter-de<^. Mar, Diet, 

auAR'TJeR-RQtyND, n. (Arch.) A Wulding 
whose contour is either a perfect quadrant or a 
quarter of a circle, or what approaches to that 
figure ; ovolo ; echinus. Brands, 

auAR'T?R§, n,pl. See Quarter, Nos. 11, 12, 13. 

atrAR'TipR-SBAL, n. {Law,) The seal kept by 
the director of the chancery in Scotland; — so 
called from being in the shape of the fourth 
part of the great seal, Bouvier, 

aUAR'T?R-S£S'SI9N§ (-sfish'vinz), n, pi, {Eng, 
Law.) A court held by at least two justices, one 
of whom must be of the quorum, in every coun- 
ty, once in every quarter of a year- Bratide, 

auAR'T|;R-STAPP, ». A staff of defence. 

“ So called, I believe, from the manner of using 
it i one baud being placed at the middle, and the other 
equally between the middle and the end.»’ Johiwou. 

OUAR-TfcT% I \L, quatuoTf ioxxx \ It, guar^ 
auAR-TjBTTE% ) teUo ; Sp. ouaHete,] 

1. {Mus.) A piece of music for four voices, 

or for four instruments, generally stringed in- 
struments, in concert : — Your musical perform- 
ers ; a quatuor. Dwight, 

2. {Poeirp,) A stanza of four lines. Mason, 

QUAR'TILI!:, n, {Astral,) An aspect of two plan- 
ets whose distance from each other is three 
signs of the zodiac, or 90 degrees. Hutton, 

aUAR'TlNE, n, [It. <5^ Fr.] {Bot,) A fourth en- 
velope of the ovule, reckoning from without 
inwards, found in some species of ^)s.ntB,Lindley, 

QUAR^TO, j?. j pi. ciuAr'to?, or quAr't5ei?. [L, 
quartus^ the fourth part ; It. quarto ; Sp. ctwir- 
io,) A book composed of sheets of paper each 
folded into four leaves ; — abbreviated to 4to. 

QUAR'TO, a. the fourth part J Hav- 
ing four leaves in a sheet. Ed, Rev, 

QUAR^TRAin, n. Quatrain. Hamilton, 

QUAR'TRID^B, n. Quarterly allowance ; quar- 
terage. [r.] 

An idle rogue, who spende hie ffoartHtigs 
In tippling at the X>og and Partridge. Swift, 

QUAETZ, n, [Ger. qmrx ; I>aii. ^ 6w. qvaris,'-^ 
It. guarzo ; Sp. cuarzo ; Fr. gmrt»i\ (Min,) 
Pure sileac or silica ; native oxide of teuicon ; 
rook crystal ; silicious or flint earth. 

Tt ocCum massive, crystallized, granular, and 


In other forms. The primary form of the crystal is a 
rhomboid ; but it is generally met with iii hexagonal 
prisms terminated by hexagonal pyramids. When 
crystallized and pure, it is called rock-crystal^ is trans- 
parent and colorless, and capable of impressing circu- 
lar polarization upon a ray ol plane-polarized light. 
Quartz scratches glass easily, and is infusible except 
by a heat as intense as that of the oxyhydrogen blow- 
pipe. It comprises numerous varieties, many of which 
are colored by different substances ; as purple quartz, 
or amethyst, supposed to be colored by oxide of man- 
ganese, rose quartz, yellow quartz, chalcedony, agate, 
carnehan, flint, bloodsione, jasper, hornstone, ebrys- 
oprase, colored green by nickel, sard, onyx, cat*s-eye, 
&c. Quartz exists abundant in nature, being one of 
the constituents of granite, gneiss, mica slate, &;c., 
and the sole or principal ingredient of sand, all sand- 
stones, and quartzite. JDaim, MiUer, 
QUART-ZIf'ER-oCs, a, [Eng. quartz^ and L. 
/cro, to bear.] Containing, or consisting of, 
quartz. Dana, 

auART'ZITE, n, (Afi/i.) An aggregate of grains 
of quartz, sometimes passing into compact 
quartz ; quartz-rock. Lyell, 

aUART'ZOSE (kwdrt'zos) [Icwort'zos, C. Wh,\ 
kwort-zos% S?».], a, (Xxcr. quarzig, — It. ottetr- 
zoso ; Sp. cuarzoso ; Fr. quartzeux,'] Relating 
to, containing, or resembling, quartz, “Ita- 
columitc is a fissile, quartzose rock.'* Dana, 
auARTZ'-SiN-TER, ». [Ger. fuarz-smter\ quarz, 
quartz, and sinter, dross of iron.] {Min,} Sili- 
cious sinter, — See Silicious Sinter. 
auART'ZY, a, Quartzose. Vre, 

auAS, n, A mean sort of fermented liquor, made 
by pouring warm water on rye or barley meal, 
and drunk by the peasantry of Russia ; — writ- 
ten also quass. Bra^idc, 

II QUASH (kwSsh) [kwSsh, J, Ja, K, Sm, Wr, 
Wb, j kwdsh, P E, jP.], V, a, [A. S. cwysan ; 
Frs. queaze j Dut. kwetsen ; Ger. quetseken ; 
Dan, qvase\ Sw. gvdsa.’^Bv, casser, — **Fr. 
vasser is derived by Caseneuve from ^assere, 
frequentative of quatere^ to shake.** Richard- 
son,) Xi, QUASHED ; pp, QUASHING, QUASHED.] 

1. To beat down or in pieces; to crush. 

Whole* against sharp locks . . . FTaller. 

2. To subdue suddenly or completely; to 
quell ; to repress. ** Quashing the rebellion.’* 

Our joys arc ♦/newAed, our hopes are blasted. Cotton, 

3. {La 2 o,) To overthrow ; to annul ; to nulli- 
fy ; to make void or without effect. 

When proceedings are clearly irregular and void, courts 
■will quos/l them. Jiouvter , 

II aUASU (kwbah), v, n, [L. quaiio, quassum, to 
shake,] To be shaken with a noise. Ray, 

II QUASH (kwbsh), n. Sec Squash. Ainsworth, 
[L.] As if; as it were ; as though. 

It is used before English words to denote re- 
semblance with a diffsrcme.<, and may be rendered in 
English by the oxproasioiis species of, improper, and 
sometimes implied, presumed, Surnll, 

anAS-I-M<!)'D6, n, {Roman Catholic Calendar^ 
The first Sunday after Easter. Brands, 

aUAS-SA'TIQN, n. [L. quassatio,) The act of 
snaking : — the state of being shaken. Gayton, 

QUAS'ST-A (kwbshV^), 1* [Named from a 
negro Qitassy, who first made known the mc- 
dimnal virtues of one of the species. Eng, Cyc^ 
{Bot.) A genus of trees of the natural order 
SimaTntbacecs, inhabiting the tropical parts of 
South America, particularly Surinam and the 
adjoining countries. 

jBCy- antara, the tme quassia of modern 

liotanists, Is a small tree with large scarlet flowers. 
The wood of the root was formerly in great repute as 
a tonic and stomacbic., but is now out of use, in ron- 
sequonce of its being less easily procured than that of 
Quassia ezeelsa, a large tree native of Jamaica, winch 
yields the quassia clups now so extensively employed 
as a bitter substance. Eng. Cyie, 

2. The wood or bark of the Quassia amara, 
ox the Quassia excelsa. Brands, 

QU AS'SlNB (k wlSs'sia), n, ( Chsm,) A yellow cryt^ 
talline ana very bitter substance, obtained from 
the wood of the Quassia amara, Oregary, 

QUAS'SiTE (kwbe'slt), n, Quaasine. Cfrasg, 

t QU AT (kwlSt), n, X, A pustule ; a pimple. Shak, 
2. A diminutive or a shabby person. JtHkkcr, 

QU AT (kw»t), V* To satiate. [Dooal* Eng.] Nmxm, 
t QUATCH (kwlfeh), a. Squat; flat. Bhak, 


QUA'TJgR-COtJ^-IM? (fca'ter-kfiz-zxiz), n,pl. Those 
within the first four degrees of kindred. Skinner, 

QUA-TER'NA-RY, a, [L. quarternarius ; quaU 
uor, four ; Fr. ^uarternaire.) 

1. Consisting of four. ** Quaternary num- 
ber,” F- Gregory, 

2, {Geol.) Applied to strata supposed to be 
more recent than the upper tertiary. Wright, 

QUA-TfiR'NA-RY, n. The number four ; quater- 
nity. The qiiaternary elements.” Boyle, 

QUA-TER'NATE, a. {Bot.) Having verticillate 
appendages arranged by fours. llenslow, 

QUA-TER'NATE-PIN'NATE, a. {Bot,) Pinnate, 
the pmnse being arranged in fours. Loudon, 

QUA-TER'NJ-ON, «. [L. ; quatzior, fom.] 

1. The number of tour; a set of four, ap- 
plied to persons or things. Milton, 

2. {Math.) The quotient of two vectors, or of 
two directed right lines in space, considered as 
depending on a system of four geometrical ele- 
ments, and as expressible by an algebraical 
symbol of quadrinominal form. W, R, Hamilton. 

Ccdculus C(f quaternions, a new branch of matlie- 
rnatics which treats of the relations of magnitude and 
position of lines or bodies in space by means of qua- 
ternions;— discovered by Sir W. R. Hamilton. 

t QUA-TER'NI-QN, V. a. To divide into files or 
companies. Milton, 

au.\-TER'NI-TY, n. [L. quatemio ; qtiatuor, 
four ; It. qudternith ; Sp. citatcmidadT) The 
number four ; quaternary. Browne, 

auA*TJpR-ON, n. Quadroon. Craig, 

QUA-ToRZE% n. [Fr.] In the game of piquet, 
four cards of the same value but of different 
colors above the cards of nine spots. Landais, 

QUA'TRAIN [kwflL'trin, S. W, J, F, R . ; kwJSf/ran, 
Sm. HV.], n. [Ifr. {Foet)^.) A 

piece consisting of four linos, the ihymcs usu- 
ally alternate, sometimes also, especially in 
French poetry, intci mixed, the first and fourth, 
second and third, rhyming together. Brands, 

Q U4 T- TRi 'JYO, n, [It.] A copper coin of Italy, 
worth about three fifths of a farthing. 

QUAT'y-QR, ». [L.jjTot^n] (Afw^.) A quartet. Dw. 

QUAVB, IT. n. To quaver, [Local, Eng.] Pegge, 

t Q.UAVB'MfRB, »- A quagmire. Mir. for Mag, 

QUA'VgR, t?. n, [“ Junius derives it from Goth. 
vagan, to move ; Serenitts prefers the Goth, 
quimn, to be ulive,” Todd. — ** Formed perhaps 
as the verb to qmff** Richardson.) [t. qua- 
vered ; pp. quavering, quavered.] 

1. To shake the voice ; to speak or to sing 

with a tremulous voice. Jones, 

2. To produce a shake or tremulous motion 

on a musical instrument. Todd, 

3. To have a tremulous motion ; to move to 
and fro tremulously ; to tremble ; to vibrate. 

If the finger be moved with a qavmring moflon. Utewton, 

QUA'VBR, [Sp. owu'bro.] (Kits.) A shake of 
the voice, or a shake on a musical instrument ; 
— a character, or a note, equal in duration to 
the eighth part of a semibreve, the quarter of a 
minim, or one half of a crotchet. Moore, 

auA'VBRED (kw&'v^ird), a. Distributed into qua- 
vers, or uttered in quavers. Rarmar, 

aUA'V?R-5R, n. One who quavers. Coigrave, 

QU A' VJIR-Tno, n. The act of shaking the voice, 
or of making a quaver on a musical mstrumeut. 

Quaverinq, which plWM» 90 much l» mu 4 c, Jlaccm, 

t QUA' V|NG, n. A quavering. Sir T, Elyot, 

g QUAY (k«) [k«, W. P, J, E, F, Ja, Sm, Wr, Wb, j 
ks, .S\], n, [Low L. kaia ; Port, eaet; Fr. qmi, 
— Ir. eeigk ; Oar. Sf Dan. km ; Dut. kaai ; 3w. 
km\] An artificial bank or wharf, by the side 
of a navigable water, for loading and unloading 
vessels ; — written also key, Blackstone. 

I QUAY (ki), V, a. To furnish with quays. Wfight, 

I QUAY'49E (k«*U), n. Money paid for the use 
of a quay ; — written also keyaye. Smart, 

QUAY'-bEeth (ks’bsrth), n, A berth In a dock 
for loading or unloading a ship. Simmonds, 

taut (kwi), It, Anciently, a small piece of 
money, less than a half-penny* 
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QUEACH 

f aUEACH, V. n. [See Quich,] To stir. Todd. 

t atrfi ACH, n. [A. S. ge^xcasc^an ; by contraction 
g loose f or ewasdan^ to wash. Bicnardson.-^^^ An 
old form of the substantive quick** Todd.'\ A 
thick, bushy plot. Howell. 

4^ Richardson says the word means a washy 
place thick set with young or little trees. Chapman 
translates p^irfita irvKvd [close brushwood] thorniest 
queaches. 

aUE ACH'Y, a. 1. Thick ; bushy. Titberville. 

2. Sha'king ; quaggy ; unsolid. “ Goodwin’s 
queachg s&nas** Drayton. 

aUEAN (kwen) [kwen, W, P. J. F. Ja. Sm.; 
kvvan, S. K.]^ n. [Goth, a woman ; A, S. 
ewenj quena^ a woman. — See Qtteen.] 

1. A worthless woman ; a woman of ill fame ; 

a drab ; a strumpet, [r.] Drydm. 

A witch, a qwoaiy an old cozening qimm. Sfiok. 

2. A young woman. [Scotland.] 

O she was a dainty quean. Old Song, 

3. {Mining,') A crevice in a lode. Weale, 

ClUEA'§I-N^iSS, n. The sickness of a nauseated 

stomach ; qualmishness. MiUon. 

aUEA'^Y (kwe^ze), a, [A. S. ewaseianj to wash. 
RicJiardson.l 

1. Sick with nausea ; feeling a tendency to 
vomit ; having a nauseated stomach. Skak. 

2. Fastidious ; squeamish ; delicate. Browne. 

3. Nauseating. A question.” Shak. 

aUE-BfiC— OAK, n. A ship-building wood ob- 
tained from the Quercus alba. Simmonds. 

taufiCH, V. n. To stir. — See QriCH. Bacoxi. 

aUEEN (fcwSn), n. [M. Goth, queins^ quem^ a 
woman, a wife ; Sii, Goth, gioinna^ kona ; A, S. 
etoen, qmna\ Dan. qvinde\ Sw. qvmna\ led. 
kwinna. — Allied to Gr. yuvjJ, a woman. Junius, ’\ 

1. The wife of a king. ** Tarquin and his 

queen** Shak. 

2. A woman who is the sovereign of a king- 
dom. “ That queen, Elizabeth.” Locke. 

3 . The prolific female of a swarm of bees, dis- 
tinguished for her size ; queen-bee. 

The femalea are called queens. Only one is allowed in a 
hive. If several should be hatched at once, the strongest 
stings the others to death, and takes the command. The only 
business ot the queeu la to deposit her eggs m the cells formed 
by the workers. . . . The vuecais the laigest of the three sorts, 
the workers arc the smallest. Bcnrd. 

4. A playing-card on which a queen is de- 
picted. . Hoyle. 

6, One of the principal pieces in a game of 
chess. Davis. 

Qitern’^ emdenoe or evidenee, {Enff, Law.) an 

accomplice in a felony who is admitted as evidence 
for the crown against his accomplices, having the 
hope held out to him that, if he will disclose the 
whole truth, he shall himself escape punialunent. 

Qaeea of May or May~qmm, the young fe- 
male crowned with flowers at the rural games held 
on May-day. —Queea of the meadows, (Bot.) theinead- 
j»vv<sweet ; Spirea nlmaria. Baird, 

SyxL.— See Monarch. 

JEEN, V. a. {Chess.) To convert, as a pawn on 
its reaching the eighth or last rank, to a oueen 
or other piece. Agnel. 

aUBEN, V. n. To play the queen ; to act the part 
of a queen ; — used with %t. Shak. 

aTJEEN'-AP-PLE, n. A kind of apple. Mortimer. 
aUBEN'-^ifiE, n. The prolific female in a swarm 
of bees ; queen. Oyc. 

aUEEN'-Cdif-SCjRT, n. The wife of a king. 

aUE6N'-DQ>^'A-^5iR, n. {Eng. Law.) The 
widow of a kiug. JVhtsAaw. 

aUBBN'-GOLD, To. A royal duty or revenue for- 
merly belonging to every queen of England dur- 
ing her marriage to the king. Whishaw. 

dUEEN'JN'G, n. A kind of winter apple. 

The winter queening is goKwl fbr the table. Mortimer. 

aUBllN'-LfKB, a. Becoming to, or resembling, 
a queen ; queenly. Drayton. 

aujBEN'iiY, a. Queen-like. Bade. 

aUEfSN'-M6TH'®R, n. A queen dowager who is 
also mother of the reigning sovereign. Brands. 

aUBEX'-POST, n. (Arch.) One of two ve^cal 
timbers in a truss of a roof. -—See Koop. Britton. 
QUERN'-Rfi'^^lNT, n. A queen who holds the 
crown in her own right ; queen-regnant. 

WhAshase. 


aUEEN -REG'NAXT, n. Queen-regent. Whishaw. 

QUEEN 'SHIP, n. The state, condition, or digni- 
ty of a queen. Betham. 

QUEEN’§'-MET'AL, n. An alloy of nine parts 
of tin, one of antimony, one of bismuth, and 
one of lead ; — used m the manufacture of tea- 


pots and common spoons. 

QUEEN’^'-Pi^l'EON, n. {Or- 
nitk.) A large and magnificent 
bird of the family Columhida: 
and sub-family Gou~ 

ra Vietorice, Baird. 

Cream- 
Clarke. 


Miller. 


QUEEN ARE, n. 
colored earthen ware. 



QUEEN’§'-Y£l'L6W, n. An 
ancient name of Turbith min- 
eral or yellow subsulphate of 
mercury • £• re. Queen’* pigeon. 

QUEER (kw€r), a. [Etymology doubtful. — Ger. 
quer, cross, athwart. Todd. — A. S. eer\ Frs. 
|r Dut. keer, a turn.] Odd ; droll ; strange ; 
singular. “ A quBer fellow.” Spectator. 

QUEBR'ISH, a. Somewhat queer; odd. Gent. Mag. 

QUEER' LY, ad. In a queer manner; oddly. 

QUEER'N^SSjW-. Oddness; strangeness. Johnson. 

QUEEST (kwSst), n. {Omith.) A kind of wild 
pigeon ; ringdove ; cushat. Todd. 

t QUEINT (fcwSnt), ttomquench. Quenched. 

The other fire was quevot and all agone. Chaucer. 

QUfiLL, V. a, [A. S. cwellan, to kill ; Dut. kweU 
len\ Ger. quulen, to torment; Dan. qi€ele\ Sw. 
qvulja.‘\ p. QUELLED ; pp. QUELLING, QUELLED.] 

1. To deprive of life ; to kill ; to destroy. 

The duck* cried as men would them (pi&ll. Chaucer, 

2. To crush ; to subdue ; to reduce. 

If number English courages could queU, Bryden. 

3. To quiet ; to allay ; to calm ; to check. 

He hath quelled the wildness of the fanatic. Warbno ton, 

UUjSLL, V. n. To abate; to diminish. 

Por winter’s wrath begins to quell, Spenser. 

t QUi^LL, n. A killing ; murder. Shak. 

QU£lL'|JR, n. One who quells. Milton. 

Q,UELQ,UE^CffOSE (kSk'shdz), n. [Fr., some-^ 
thing,] A trifle ; a kickshaw. Donne. 

fQUEME, V. a, [A. S. cxeeman.'] To please. 

Such meiry-make holy saints doth queme. Spenser. 

t QUEME'FUL, a. Peaceful. Wickliffe. 

QUfiNCn, V. a. [A. S. cicencan.’l [i. quenched ; 

pp. aUENOHING, QUENCHED.] 

1. To extinguish, as a fire to put out. 


A little fire is quickly trodden out, 

Which, being suffered, rivers cannot quench. 


Shak. 


2. To destroy ; to blast. “ Dnkindness . . . 

should have quenched her love.*” Shak, 

3. To still ; to repress ; to stifle. “ Quench 

his fiery indication.” Shak. 

4. To allay, as thirst; to slake. South. 

Syn. — See Slake. 

tdUfeNCH, u. n. To cool; to grower become 
cool. “ She will not qttench.** Shak. 

QUENCH' A-BLB, a. That may be qmenched; 
capable of being extinguished. Sherwood, 

QU£NCH'FR» He who, or that which, quenches ; 

an extinguisher. Hammond, 

QUfeNOH'lNO, n. The act of extinguishing. ** The 
quenching of fired houses.” Mayne. 

QUfiN'OH'L^ISS, a. That cannot be quenched or 
extinguished ; unextinguishablo. Shak, 

aullNOH'L5SS-Ly, ad. In a quenchless manner. 

QUl^NOH'D^lSS-NfiSS, n. The state of being 
quenchless. Ohrke. 

q,XT£R'C^:-TlNB, n. (Chem.) An artificial prod- 
uct obtained ftom quercitrine, in the form of 
minute lemon-yellow crystals. Miller, 

QU?;R-CtT^RlNB, tu (Chem.) A yellow crystal- 
lizable coloring matt^ contained in the bark of 
the black-oak or Quercnis tinctoHa. MiUer. 

QU^IR-ClT'BON, n. [D. quercus. an oak, and 
c£^, the ^tron-tree ; Fx. qu^eitmn.] 


QUERULOUSNESS 

1. The crushed inner portion of the hark o? 
the Quercus tinctoria, or black-oak ; — used in 
tanning leather and for dyeing yellow. Archer. 

2. {Bot.) A species of oak found in North 

America, which is one of the loftiest trees of the 
forest ; black-oak ; yellow-barked oak ; Quercus 
tinctoria. G. B. Emerson. 

Q,UER' CUS, n. [L., an oak-tree. — From Celtic 
qiter, fine, and cuez^ a tree. Loudon.] {Bot.) A 
genus of trees, many species of which are valm 
able for timber ; the oak. Eng. Cyc> 

Q,UE’RE. See Qujere. 

QUE'R^, n. {Mining.) A small cavity or fissure. 

Ansted. 

t QUE'RJPUE, n. [L. querela ; Fr. querelU^ {Law.) 
A complaint to a court. Ayhffe. 

fQUE'RBNT, n. [L. queror, querens, to com- 
plain.] {Law.) A complainant. Bailey. 

fQUE'RBNT, n. [L. queero, qU€ET(ms,Xo search 
for.] An inquirer ; a querist. Aubrey. 

QUER-I-MO'NJ-oCs, a. [L. querimoma, a com- 
plaint.] Querulous ; complaining. Mrs. Gore. 

QU:fiR-I-MO'Nf-OUS-LY, ai?. Querulously; com- 
plain ingly. " Denham. 

QU^R-l-MO'Nf-OVS-NfeSS, n. Querulousness ; 
complaining temper. Bailey. 

t au:ER'I-MO-N Y, n. [L. querimoxiia.] Com- 
plaint. “ His iJr other’s daily qaerimony.'* Hall. 

QUE'RJST, ». [L. quwro, to search for,] One 
who queries; an inquirer; an asker or ques- 
tions ; an interrogator. Swift. 

QUE'RTTE, n. {Chem^ A saccharine substance, 
crystallizing in prisms, obtained from acorns. 

Miller. 

QUj^RK, n. A quibble. — See Quirk. Todd. 

QUER'KENED (fcwdr'knd), a. Choked. [Local, 
Eng.] Carr. 

QU£RL, u. a. J^Ger. qum'leni] To wind round ; 
to coil ; to twirl. [Local, U. S.] 

QUERN, n, [Goth, quaims ; A. S. erwm, eweom ; 
cyrran, to turn ; Dut. kweern ; Dan. qveem ; ^ 
Sw. qvam.] A mill for grinding grain, %^cther 
by hand or a horse ; — usually a hand-mill. 

But now is he in prison, in a cave. 

Whereas they made him at the qwem grind. Chaucer. 

aU^RN'-LIKE, a. Like a quern or mill. Duhart. 

QUER'PO, 71. [L. corpus, the body ; Sp. cuerpo, 
the body.] A dress that fits tight to, and ex- 
poses the shape of, the body; — used only in 
the phrase in querpo, — See Cuerpo. 

Boy, my cloak and rapier,- it fit* not a gentleman of my 
rank to walk the street* in gwriio. Beau, Fl, 

QUfiR'QUJgJ-BULE, n. [L. mierqucdula, from Gr. 
KipKovposf a boat.] ( Omith.) A genus of ducks, 
one species of which {Atios crecca of Yarrell) 
is the common teal. 

fQUfiR'RY, See Equerry. Bp. HaU. 

tQUER-U-LfiN'TIAL, a. Complaining. “Cap- 
tious and qmruWntiaV* Cumberland. 

QXJER- U-Li'M'.M, n, 
pi. rt». querulus, 
commainmg, coo- 
ing.J {Omith.) A. 
sub-family of den- 
tirostral birds of 
the order Passe- . Querula cruenta. 

res and family Muscieapidee j mourners. Gray. 

QUfiR'U-LOfJs, a. [L. queruhtsi It. guerulo.'] 

1. f Quarrelsome. HoUand. 

2. Apt to complain ; complaining ; repining. 
“A people hard-hearted, querulous.** Hooker. 

3. Expressing complaint or discontent. “ A 
whining kind of querulous tone.” Howell. 

Syn. — Querulous (derived, like quarrel, firom the 
L. aturela) signifies inclined to murmur or complain ; 
and it is nearly or quite synonymous with qmrimotd-. 
ous, a word now little used. A queruUue or wtuasy 
disposition or temper; s^plaintiee manner or sound. 

QUfeR'y-LO&S-LY, ad. In a querulous or com- 
plaining manner. Young. 

aufeR^y-LOyS-NfeSS, 71 . The quality of being 
querulous; disposition to complain. Johnson. 
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QUICKEN 


CIUE'RV* qu(sro, to search, for; impera- 

tive, qtuBre, search for.] 

1. A question ; an inquiry ; an interrogatory. 

The Query that I would propose to you. Sharp, 

2. The abbreviation Qr, (?) Smart, 

Syn. — Q,uestio7is and queries are both put for the 

purpose of obtaining an answer. Q,uestions may be 
reasonable or unreasonable, proper or improper j que- 
ries are commonly rational questions ; interrogations 
are made by persons having autliority. A question of 
importance or of nieie curiosity ; a pliilosoplucal que~ 
ry ; inquiry for information ; an iTUerroffotion of a 
magistrate to a criminal. 

aUE'RY, 1?. 71. \i, auEUlED; pp. auERYiNG, 

QUERIED.] To ask a question or questions ; to 
question ; to express doubt. 

Each prompt to quertf, answer, and debate. 

And smit with love of poesy aud prate. Pojae, 

Q,UE'Ry, V, a, [L. qiKBro.'] 

1. To examine by question ; to ply with ques- 
tions ; to question, Gayton, 

2. To mark with a query. Smart, 

3. To doubt of. Smart. 

faUE^E, V, a. To search after. Milton. \ 

dUiiST, n, [L. Quceroj qiu&sitiiSf to search for; 
Old Fr. qiteste ; it. ^ Sp. questa; Fr- qui^te.] 

1. The act of seelting ; search. “ An African 

... in quest of prey.” Addison, 

2. t Enquiry; examination. Shak, 

3. f Searchers, collectively. Shah, 

4. t An inquest or jury sworn to inquire. 

If I were ibreiuan of the qiiAst, TtAervUe, 

5. Bequest; solicitation; invitation. 

Gad not abroad at every quest and call of an untrained 
hope or pussiou. Herbert. 

t QUEST, 71. To go in search. B.Jonson, 

fOlUiSST, V. a. [L. quepro^ qpteesitus\ Old Fr. 
quester ; Fr. quHer^ To search for. Herbert. 

fQUfiS'TANT, n. [Old Fr. qttestant.} ’A seeker; 
a searcher ; a candidate. Shah, 

faUfiS^T^R, n. A seeker. Rowe. 

QUfilS'TION (kwSst'yyih), n, [L. quasstw ; It. 
questiojie ; Sp. if Fr. question.1 

1. Act of asking ; a seeking by interrogation j 
interrogation. 

2. Something asked, and requiring an answer ; 

an interrogatory ; a query. “I will not stay thy 
qierstions,** Sha/c, 

3. Inquiry ; disquisition ; investigation ; trial ; 
examination* 

It is to be put to questUm whether it be lawful for Christian 
princes to make an invasive war simply for the propagation 
of the faith. nm-on. 

4. A subject of investigation, debate, or dis- 
pute ; point or topic in a controversy. 

Any thing, however foreign to the ^ticsfibn. WaterTemd. 

There arose a question between some of John’s disciples 
and the Jews about purifying. John ill. i!5. 

6. Boubt; controversy; dispute. 

Not that it brings their truth at all In question. Zoeke. 

0. (Orim, Law.) A kind of torture employed 
in some countries to cause criminals to disclose 
their accomplices or acknowledge their crimes. 

Boutier. 

7- {Logic.) That which is to be established 
as a conclusion, stated in an interrogative form. 

Whatehj, 

8. ifLogicWwn^ A proposition stated or pro- 
pounded to a deliberative assembly for their 
aeoeptanoe or rejection. Luther S, Cushing. 

In question, Ixi debate; in dispute; under trial. — 
Gmerol question, (Imuo.) such a question as requires 
the Witness to state all he knows, witliout any sug- 
gestioii being made to him ; as, fVho sraee the blow ? — 
Leadin^rqueitton, (Law.) Such a question as leads the 
mind of the witness to the answer, or suggests it to 
him ; as. Did A B the blow 7 — Previous question^ 
(Lefklation.) a question or motion the object of which 
is to suppress a main question, or to duppross debate. 
The form of rite previous cIIle^tlon is, Shall the main 
question bo now put ? and the effect of a negative decis- 
ion of it, for the piirpo.se of obtiiining which it is 
used in the British ParliamouC, is to siippn^Hs the mam 
question for the residue of tlio day. If tlio dtjcision is 
in the affirmative, tile main question raust bo put im- 
mediately in the form in which it tlum exists. Ordi- 
narily, in the United Srates, the only oiijuct of tlio 
previous question is ro obtain an afriniiative division, 
and fhereljy to suppress debate on the main question. 
The operacuin of a negative deoision is dinbrent In 
diirurtmc assernhlieH ; in uonie, ae, for evainpie, in the 
IlouHe of Reprorttuitativeri of (jongross, it operates to 
dispose of the principal or main question by Hiippross- 


Sng or removing it from before the House for the day ; 
but in others, as in the House of Representatives of 
Massachusetts and the Assembly of New York, it is to 
leave the main question under debate for tlie residue 
ot the sitting, unless sooner disposed of by taking tlie 
question, or in some other way. Luther S. Cushing^, 

aUES'TIQN (hwSst'yun), v. n. [t. QUESTIONED ; 
pp. QUESTIONING, QUESTIONED.] 

1. To ask a question or questions ; to inquire. 

Unreasonable subtlety . . . will qimtioa when it cannot 
answer. Holyday. 

2. To debate by interrogatories. 

1 pray you, think, 3 'ou qvu^tion with a Jew. Shaik, 

aUES'TIQN (kwest'yun), V, a, 1. To examine by 
questions ; to interrogate ; to inquire of. 

You *11 question, this gentlewoman about me. Shdk. 

2. To doubt ; to be uncertain of. I 

And most we question what we most desire. Prior. 

3, To call in question ; to mention as not to 
be trusted ; to have no confidence in. 

IBs counsels derided, his prudence questioived. South. 

To call in gvestioUf to make a subject of uncertainty 
or doubt ; to doubt. 

Syn. — See Doubt, Inquire. 
aUES'TIQN- A-BLE (kwSsf'ypn-gi-hl), Ct. 1. That 
may be questioned or subjected to questions. 

Thou com’st in such a questionable shape. 

That 1 will speak to thee. Shak, 

2. That may be questioned or doubted ; doubt- 
ful ; disputable ; problematical. 

It is questionable whether Galon ever saw the dissection of 
a human body. Jiaier, 

Syn.— See Doubteul. 

au£s'TION-A-BLE-Nj£sS, n. The quality of be- 
ing questionable. Jo/msoii. 

aU^S'TIQN-A-BLY, ad. In a questionable man- 
ner ; doubtfully. Clarke, 

auKs'TIQN-A-Ry, a, Injjuirmg; asking ques- 
tions. “ Questionary epistles.” Pope, 

aUfiS'TIQN-A-RY, n. An itinerant pedler of 
relics. * * Sir IF. Scott, 

aulSS'TIQN-5R (kw«at'yun-er), n. One who ques- 
tions ; an inquirer ; a querist. Ahp, Crantner, 

aUiSS'TIQN-iNG, n. The putting of questions ; 
interrogation. Pox. 

aufiS'TIQN-IST, n. 1. One who asks questions ; 
a questioner ; an inquirer. 

The impudence of this hollow qwstionist. Bp. Hall. 

2. A candidate for a bachelor*s de^ee at 
Cambridge University, Eng. Wright, 

aufeS'TIQN-LKss, ad. Without a question or 
doubt; certainly; doubtless. Raleigh. 

\ aufiST'MAN, n. 5 pi. QUESTMEN. A person chosen 
i to inquire into abuses and misdemeanors, par- 
1 ticularly such as relate to weights and measures, 

[ '—specially, a church- warden*^ assistant. Eden, 

\ aUfiST'M^NG-^JR (-mttng.fer), n. One who de- 
lights in litigation ; a starter of lawsuits. Bacon. 

auiSs'TOR, n. [L. qumiory from guecro, to seek.] 
{Homan Ant.) One of the ofiicers who h.Td to do 
with the collecting and keeping of the public 
revenues : — also one of the officers who con- 
ducted the accusation of persons guilty of mur- 
der or other capital offence, and carried the 
sentence into execution. JF, Smith, 

aUfiS'TQR-BHiP, n. I. The office of a questor ; 
— written also qiuestorskip, MiUon, 

2. The term of a questor’s office. Wright, 

t aufiS^TElST, n. [Old Fr. q^steur,! Seeker; 
pursuer. ** Hot qimtrists after him. Shah, 

aul:ST'V-A-RY (kw&t'yu-a-rf), a, [L, qurntna- 
nW.] Desirous of gain; studious of profit. 

Lapidaries and quesiuary enqvdrev^P Brotme 

aui5ST'V-4^-RY, n. One employed to eollect 
profits. Tayhr 

dlTBUB (kfi), n. [Fr.] See CuB. Todd. 

aulB, n. A sarcasm. — See Quip. Ainsttwih, 

QUIb'BLE (kwIb'M), ». (Probably a corruption 
of guidlwet (any thing, no matter what). Rich- 
ardson, — From mdp, Todd,"} 

1. A slight cavil ; a quick or sharp elusion or 
evasion by verbal subtiltys a slight difficulty 
raised without necessity of propriety ; s start or 
turn from the point in question ; an evasion. 


As a real difficulty requires sense and criticism to resolve 
it, an imaginary one ruoy be well enough niaiiagcd by a 
quibble. ll'arbfurton, 

2. A low conceit depending on the sound of 
words ; a pun. “ Puns and quibbles,^* Addison, 

ClUiB'BLE (-bl), 77, n. [i. QUIBBLED ; pp. QUIB- 
BLING, QUIBBLED.] 

1. To c\ade the point in question by some 

verbal pr.b.t Itv, as by o play upon words ; to 
raise a ji-i < ■ .i. v lOut necessity or pro- 
priety; lo' i.) - .11 ■• 0 . U Estrange. 

2. To play upon words ; to pun. Johnson, 

QUlB'BLjjglB, n. One who quibbles. Eryden, 

ClUlB'BLlNG, p, a. Evading the point at issue 
by some play upon words: — punning. 


QUlB'BLING, n. The act of one who quibbles ; 
a playing upon words ; a cavil. 2hdd, 

Q-UIb'BLING-LV, ad. In a quibbling manner. 
Q,U1CE, 71. A wood-pigeon ; queest. Cudworth, 


t auiCII, V. n, [Said by the editors of Spenser 
to be from the A. S. cidccan ; it is more proba- 
bly to quake, Ricka7'dson.'\ To stir ; to move. 

With a strong ii on chain and collar bound, 

That once ho [the UonJ could not move or (juich at all. 

Spenser, 


QUiOiC (kwlk), a, [Goth, gnis ; A. S. ewte ; ewie^ 
can^ to quicken, to make alive ; Gcr. quick ; 
Dut. kioik ; Frs. quik ; Dan. qvik ; Sw. qi ick.] 

1. Having life; living; alive; — opposed to 
dead. [Antiquated,] “ The qtdeh body.” Gowm\ 

Not tully quick nor fiilly dead they wore. Chaucer. 

Who shall judge the quick and the dead. 1 Tim. iv, 1. 

2. Active ; nimble ; brisk ; prompt ; ready. 

A quick conceit in judgment. Wvtdom vlii. 11. 
A qtack eye and a nimble hand. Shak, 


3. Swift ; speedy ; hasty ; rapid ; fleet. Milton. 

That quick and speedy expedition. Hooker. 

4. Pregnant ; with child. Jaquenetta, that 

is quick by him,” Shak. 

Quick with ehildy notin;; the condition of a prognant 
woman when the motion of the fa*tus is felt, iiHually 
first perceptible about the ItJth week. Dunylison, 
jOg^'Lifo is the fundainontnl idea of the word 
quick ; and m this, its primary sense, it is used in the 
Creed, “ the quick and tlio dead ” ; so, too, the quick', 
set hedge is property the Umig fence, as contrasted 
with those made of (lend timbers. But motion, ns it 
is ar once of the ossoiicu, so it is also one of tlio most 
obvious signs of life ; and thus in a secondary 
sense, was applied to all which was rapid or prompt 
in Us motions, whether liodily or mental ; thus, aouick 
runner, a boy of quick parts ; and so, too, ^uick-suver, 
and quick or fast-shifting sands. Trench, 
Syru—Seo Active, Ready. 


aulCK, ad. Nimbly ; swiftly ; speedily ; rapidly ; 
readily; quickly, Shak. 

If wc conalder how very quick the actions of the mliul nro 
performed. Moekr. 


auICK, n. 1. t A live animal. 

Then peeping close Into th<* thick. 

Might SCO tlie moving ot some qmck. Sjpmvwr. 

2. The living flosh ; the sensible part« of nti 
animal body metaphorically the feelings of 
the mind. ** Incisions down to the quick.** Sharp, 

Thcrefitre that fcpeecU touched the quick. Bacon. 

3. Idviiig plants ; the growing plants that are 

roiuod or set for a hedge. “A ditch and bank 
set with quick,** Mortimer, 

4. {Hot.) A name given to Agrostie alba^ and 

to . igroHh's t ulgariSj — also to cout-h-grnss ( "/Wf- 
icum ripens). Loudon. Gray. 

t autCK, t7. a. To quicken. (?7*at«?«r. 

t auYcK, V, To become alive. ** One of the 
fires • . . gtdeked again/* Vhauoer, 


au!CK'BfiAM,n. (Bat,) Quieken-tree, Mortimer, 
auICK'BN (kwtk'kn), P, a, [A. 8. cmerian,] [». 

QUICK IINUn; pp, QtfXCICENINa, aUIUKENEIM 

1. To make alive ; to give life to ; to vivify ; 

to revive. “ Men, and beasts, and fowls, with 
breath are quickened,** JJ^dm, 

then eladtywe 

nludl end uiHtn thy imnio. MBtoV* 

2. To hasten ; to accelerate ; to hurry. 

You m»y , . . qttkim m tlsek amotion. Btmm, 
S. To sharpen ; to actuate ; to excite. 

dislm of fiirnt both boon no lnomwld«imblo nmUvii to 
qwiekim you In fht porsuU of Uums actloua which will 
dMOivo U. Suy/i. 
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UUiCK'EN (kwlfc'kn), v* n. 1. To become alive. 

Worms which they kill with wine when they begin to 
quicken. Sundi/i>. 

2, To be in that state of preginancy in which 

the child i^ves indications of life. “ A woman 
quickens with child.’* Johnsun. 

3. To move with activity ; to hasten. 

And keener lightnings quicken in her eyes. Pope. 

Q.UICK'EN-^:il, n. He who, or that which, quick- 
ens or makes alive. More. 

Q,UlCK'EN-lNG, n, 1. The act of making alive. 

Neither a proper death nor a proper qmcLenu^. Sharp. 

2. The motion of the foatus when felt by the 
mother. — See Quick, a. No. 4. UwigUson, 

QUiCK'EN?, n. {Bot.) Dog-grass ; quick-grass ; 
Tnticum repens. Loudon. 

QUlCK'EN— TREE, n. {Bot.) A tree valued on 
account of its wood and its rapid growth, the 
fruit of which is often used for the purpose of 
decoying birds into traps ; Sorbus aitcuparia, 
or Pyrus aucuparia ; — called also rowan-tree 
or roan-tree^ fowler^ a service-tree^ and 
tain-ash. Dunglison. 

auICK'-EYED (kwik'id), a. Having sharp or 
keen sight. “ The quick-eyed trout. Thomson. 

QUiCK'— GRA ss, n. {Bot.) A name given to the 
species of grass Agrostis alba, andH^^ros^i^ vul- 
ganSf and also to couch-grass {Triticum re- 
pens) — from the length of time they retain their 
vital power. Loudon. 

auiCK '—HATCH, n. [From okeecoohmogees^ the 
name given it by the Cree Indians. SeV J. Rich- 
ardson^ {Zool.) A name given to the wolverene 
or glutton ; Giilo luscus of Sabine. E7ig. Cyc. 

QUICK'— LIME, n. {Chem.) A white, caustic, 
infusible powder, consisting of one equivalent 
of calcium and one of oxygen, and obtained, 
in a state of purity, by heating pure carbonate 
of lime to full redness. Miller. 

4®** By tlie ccmbmatioii of quick-lime with water, 
heat sufficient to ignite wood is produced, and it be- 
comes hydrate of lime or slacked lime. The quick- 
lime of commerce is obtained by calcining in kilns 
any carbonate of lime, as limestone, marble, chalk, 
marine shells, dec. Mixed with sand and water, it 
forms mortar j and it is applied to various other use- 
ful purposes. 

auICK'LY, ad. Speedily; swiftly; with haste; 
without* delay ; soon, 

QUIcK'-MAtCH, n. {Mil.) A match formed of 
threads of cotton prepared with a mixture of 
saltpetre, mealed powder, spirits of wine, and 
water. Glos. of Mil, Terms. 

ttUlCK^NjpsS, n. 1. The quality of being quick ; 
speed; velocity; celerity; swiftness. Wtlkins. 

2. Activity; briskness; readiness; prompt- 
ness. “ Qtitckness of wit-’* Wotton, 

3 Sharpness; pungency. 

A few dropB tinge, and add a proper quieknese. Mortimer. 

Syn.— Quickness and aetimty may be displayed by 
motions on the same spot; ceUerity^ sw^ftness^ speed, 
Jieetness, rapidity, and velocity are displayed by motion 
from one place to another. Quickmess of motion, of 
apprehension, or hearing ; activity of body or mind ; 
celerity or swiftness of motion j speed of a runner ; 
fieetneas of a horse ; rapidity of a stream ; velocity of a 
cannon ball or of lightning. 

QUIcK'sAND, n. Loose or moving sand, masses 
of which are formed on many sea-coasts, and 
generally at the mouths of nvers, as those of 
the Nile and Senegal; loose sand into which 
those who pass over it are apt to sink, Dryden, 

QUlOK'-SCfiNT-®D, a. Having keen scent. Hales. 

QUiCK'SfcT, V. a. To plant with living plants, as 
a hedge. Tttsser. 

QUiOK'SfiT, n. A living plant, as a hawthorn, 
set to grow, — especially for a hedge. Evelyn. 

auIOK'SilfeT, a. Composed or formed of living 
plants j as, ** A quteksed hedge.’* Forhy. 

auICK'— SiGHT-]gD, a. Having sharp or keen 
sight ; quick-eyed. Bentley. 

auICK'-SfGIIT'ED-NfiSS, M. Sharpess of sight. 
** The gmek-sightedneas of an eagle.** Locke. 

aUlCR'>=<lL-V^;R, «. [quick and silver.') A metal 
well known to the ancients, found in various 
localities native, but generally combined with 


sulphur, as cinnabar; mercury; — so named I 
from the great mobility of its globules and its 
resemblance in color to silver. | 

Quicksilver, or raeiciiry, is the only metal j 
which IS fluid at coniiiioii temperatures. It ireezes. at ; 
39^ Fahrenheit, in uliicli state it is malleable and ^ 
eectile, and boils at Fah. It is employed exten- } 
sively in the extraction of gold and silver tium their 1 
ores, and in the construction of thermometers and 
barometers, and its amalgams are largely used iii the 
processes of silvering and gilding. It is the heaviest 
of liquids, and among the heaviest of metals, it being 
at CO'^ Fah. 13.54 times heavier than water. Miller, 

QUlCK'SlL-VjpRED (-verd), a. 1. Overlaid with 

[ an amalgam of quicksilver and tin, or with some 
other amalgam ; silvered. Xewton. 

2. Partaking of the nature of quicksilver. 

Those nimble and gtackBth'ered brains. Sandya. 

auICK'STfeP, n. {Mil. & Mus.) A species of 
march, generally written in two crotchets in a 
bar; — so called because it forms an accompa- 
niment to a brisk motion. Moore. 

QUlCK'-WlT-T^D, a. Having ready wit. Shak. 

aUICK'-WIT'T5D-NESS, n. The quality of be- 
ing quick-witted ; readmess of wit. IVright. 

QUId, n. Something chewed ; a cud. [Low.] Pegge. 

QUID, V. a. {Man.) To drop, as food when partly 
chewed, Herbert. 

QuVdAm, n. [L.] Somebody; some one; — 
used to express an unknown person. Boiivier. 

tQUlD'DA-NY, n.^ [L. cydoneu7n, quince-wine; 
Ger. quitte, a quince.] Marmalade ; a confec- 
tion of quinces made with sugar. Bailey. 

aUlD'DA-TlVE, a. Quidditative. Wright. 

aulD'DIT, n. [Corrupted from L, quidlihet, any 
thing you please.] A subtilty ; an equivocation. 
[Low.j “Where be his quiddits now ? ” SJiak. 

aulD'DJ-TA-TlVE, a. [It. quidditativo ; Sp. 
quiditativh.) Constituting the essence of a 
thing. J. Davenport. 

QUID'DI-TY, n. [Low L. guidditas, from L. mdd, 
what; Xt,’quiddithi Sp. quididad ; Fr. quidJdite.'] 

1. (Scholastic Philosophy.) That which dis- 

tinguishes a thing from other things and makes 
it what it is, and not another ; essence, com- 
prehending both the substance and qualities ; 
the answer to the question, quid est ? (what is 
it ?) ; — written also qiiidity. Fleming. 

2. A trifling nicety; a cavil; a subtlety; a 
quibble. “ In thy quips and thy quiddities Shah. 

QUTd'DLE, V. n. [L. quid, what.] To be busy 
about trifles ; to piddle. [Colloquial, IT. S.] 

QUTd'DLE, > Yi. One who busies himself about 

QUlD'DLJgJR, ) trifles ; a trifler ; a piddler. [Col- 
loquial, U. S.] 

QUId'DLING, n. The act of one who quiddles. 


1. Resting or staying from motion ; still ; qui 
escent ; unmoved ; not in motion. 

They . . . laid wait for him all night in the gate of the city, 
and Mr ere qumt all night. Jutlg xvi. 2. 

2. Tr.inf.'iil ; calm ; peaceful ; peaceable ; not 
tuK) ilei.t; -li- nr; free from disturbance. 

She ended all her woe in qmet death. Spenser, 

The ornament of a meek and quiet spirit 1 Pet. hi. 4. 

3. Smooth ; not rulhed. 

Into so quiet and so sweet a style, Shah. 

Syn. — See Calm. 

QrUi'JgT, n. [L. quies, quietis ; It. §• Sp. quieted] 
State of being still or tree from action or mo- 
tion ; freedom from disturbance ; ease ; rest ; 
repose ; stillness ; calmness ; peace ; security. 

Ketiremcnt, rural qtneU friend«lup. books. 

Ease and altematclabor, useful life. Thomson. 

Secure the sacred qiaet of thy mind, liryden. 

Syn. — See Ease. 

aui'jgT, r. a. [i. quieted ; pp. quieting, qui- 
etedO 

1. To put to rest, or to bring to a state of 
rest ; to reduce to a state of repose ; to still, 
“ Moving or quieting corporeal motion.’* Locke. 

2. To cause to be calm or tranquil ; to tran- 
quillize ; to calm ; to pacify ; to lull. 

The lowest degree of faith that can epdet the soul of man is 
a firm conviction that God is placable. Forbes. 

Syn. — See Pacify. 

QUI'JpT-jeR, n. The person or the thing that 

quiets. Shak. 

QUi'ET-lNG, n. A bringing to a state of rest, 
repose, or stillness. Hall. 

Q,UI'ET-]i§M,n. {Eccl. Hist.) A name applied to 
the opinions of a class of religionists who con- 
ceive the great object of religion to be the ab- 
sorption of all human sentiments and passions 
into devout contemplation and love of God. 

jesr A Spanish priest, called Michael Molinos, in 
the ITth century, first embodied the principles of qui- 
etism in his works, which were condemned at Rome. 
Akin to the ideas of Molinos seem to have been tliose 
of the French Quietists. JP. Qyc. 

QUl'^lT-IST, n. ^ccl. Hist.) A believer in, or 
an adherent to, Quietism. Buck. 

QUI-Jgl-TlS'TJC, a. Pertaining to the Quietists 
or to Quietism. Wrig7it. 

aUl'^3T-LY, ad. 1. In a quiet manner ; calmly ; 
without violent emotion. Bp. Taylor. 

2. Peaceably ; without disturbance ; at rest ; 
without agitation. Johnson. 

The rebels had behaved themselves quietly. JBaeon. 

Q.UI'?T-n£ss, fi. 1. The state of being quiet, still, 
or free from action or motion. 

2. Freedom from disturbance ; peace ; tran- 
quillity ; calmness. “ Quietness of conscience.** 

What miseries have both nations avoided, and what guiet- 
ness and security attained, by their peaceful anion 1 Hayward, 


aulD'NONO, n. [L. qmd, what, and nunc, 
now.] One who is continually asking, “ What 
now i ** or, “ What news ? ** ; one who is anx- 
ious to know every thing that passes ; a gos- 
siper : — a politician, in contempt. Gent. Mag. 

QUID PRO QUO. [Jj., what for what.) {Law.) 
Something for something; that which is given 
in exchange for, or done in consideration of, 
another thing; an equivalent, Bvarrill. 

QUI-fiSCE' (kwl-8s'), V. h. [L. qtdesco.) To be 
silent, as a letter ; to have no sound. Wright. 

aUl-feS'C$NCB, In. [L. quiescentia ; qideaco, 

Q.UI-£s'C^1N-CY, ) quiescens, to rest.] 

1. A state of rest ; rest ; repose ; quiet ; qui- 
etude; tranquillity; stillness, GlanviU. 

2. Silence ; want of sound, Wright. 

QXTl-fiS'OJINT, a. [L. qtdesco, qtdescens (Gr. 
Kiipdt), to rest ; It. quiescente ; Fr. qidescent.) 

1. Resting ; being at rest or repose ; not being 
in action or in motion ; not moving ; quiet. 

Though Bie earth move, its modon mutt needs be as |n- 
sendble as if it were quiesoent. QlcmvilL 

2. Not sounded; silent; as, “A quiescent 

letter.*’’ Wright. 

atri-fiS'OSNT, n. A silent letter, Wright. 

aXTl-^S'CjgNT-LY, ad. In a quiescent manner. 

QTJI'ilT, a. [L. quieitts; q^iesco, quietum; It., 
Sp., Fort quieto; Fr- qutet.) 


t aur?T-OtTs, a. Quiet; peaceable. Bale. 
t QUi'JpT-OOS-LY, ad. Quietly ; peaceably. Bale. 
f <auf'jg;T-s6ME,a, Quiet ; calm ; still. Spenser. 

QUI'jgJ-TUDE, n. [L. quietudo ; It. quietudine ; 
Sp. quiet%ta\ Fr. quietudeJ) Rest; repose; 
tranquillity ; quiet. 

They disturbed her repose and quietude at home. JBbteell. 


aUI-B'TyS, a. [L., resting.) {Old Eng. Law.) 
Freed; acquitted; discharged. Whishaw. 

CIUI-E'TUS, n. Final discharge; complete ac- 
quittance ' rest ; repose ; quiet : — death. 


When, he himself might his quietus make 
With a bare bodkin. 


Skak. 


t QUlGHT (fcwlt), V. a. To disengage. Spenser. 

aUlLL, n. [Ar.kelem, a reed for writing; Gr. 
K&Xapos, a reed ; L. calamus, a reed. — From L. 
cauUs (Gr. KavXts)f a stalk, or from calamus, a 
reed, Skinner. Junius. — Ir, ^fCrael. cuille.-^ 
Ger. TdeL) 

1. A large and strong feather of the wii^ of a 
goose or other large fowl; — used chie^ for 
making writing-pens ; a pen. 

The bill [of birds}, the shell of the egg, and their quills. Bacon. 
Those lives they failed to rescue by their skill 
Their muse would make immortal with her qvdU. 0caih, 

2. The spine or dart of a porcupine. Eng. Cyc. 

3. The reed on which weavers wind the weft- 

yarn. Simmonds. 
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QUINTAIN 


4. An instrument with which a player strikes 
the chords of certain stringed instruments. 

His ilying fingers and liarmonious quill. Th'yde*^ 

5. Any thing in the form of a quill, as the 

plaited fold of a ruff or ruffle. Nares, 

CIUTll, V. a. [£. QUILLED ; pp. quilling, 

QUILLED.] 

1. To plait; to form in plats or folds, like 
quills. ** Piece of white linen ^iilled." Addiso7i, 

His cravat seemed quilled into a ruff. Goldsmith. 

2, To wind on the quill, as weft-yarn, Judd, 

ClUlLL — BlT, ?i, {Carp,) A kind of bit for boring 
wood. Simmonds. 

Q,UILiL — DRIV-Jglll, w. A writer; a scribbler. Roget, 

O.UiL'Llg;T, n. [L. any one ; giiidlibet^ 

any thing. Douce. — For gmliblet^ a dim. of 
quibble. Bailey.] Subtilty ; nicety ; a scientific 
quibble ; petty cant ; quodlibet. [h.] Shak. 

Q,UlLL'rNG, n. 1. The act of winding yarn on a 
weaver's quill. Bartlett. 

2. A narrow bordering of net. Simmonds. 

GUILL'— nIb, n. A small pen made from a quill, | 
to be used in a holder. Simmonds. 

aUILL'WOBT (-wUrt), «. (Bot.) A plant of the 
genus Isoetes, growing at the bottom of ponds ! 
and lakes ; — so called from its long cylindrical • 
leaves. Baird, 

Q,UTLT, n. [Jj-culcita, a bed, a cushion; It. col~ 
trice^ coltre ; Sp. cokka, — Gael. cuiU, — Rich-- 
ardson says, to quilt means to prick or stitch 
with a pointed instrument [as a qiiiU]^ and a 
quit any thing so stitched.] A cover or cov- 
erlet made by stitching one cloth over another, 
with some soft substance between them; an 
outer bed-covering. 

The beds were covered 'with magnificent guiZta. Arbuthnot, 

aUlLT, V. a. [i. QUILTED ; pp. QUILTING, QUILT- 
ED.] To stitch as one cloth upon another, with 
something soft between them. i 

Entellus for the strife preparGS, 

Stripped of liis quilted coat, his body bares. Dryden. 

aulLT, V. a. To swallow. [Local, Eng,] Grose. 

QlUlLT'jpD, p, a. Stitched together as a quilt. 

aulLT'^lR, n. One who quilts. Booth. 

dUlLT'ING, fi. 1. The act of one who quilts. 

2. The act or process of making a quilt by 
an assemblage of women, [Local, U. S.] 

3. The material used for bed covers, &c. : — 

a padding or lining. Simmonds. 

ttUl'NA, ? [The native Peruvians call the 

aulN'l-A, } trees kina or kinken. Eng. Cyc.] 
(Med.) Same as CiuiNiNE. Dunylison. 

Bxtraa ofquinia, a preparation formed by evaporat- 
ing the liquor poured oft the crystals of sulphate of 
quittia to the consistence of a pilular mass. DungUson. 

Q,UI'NA-RY» d,. [L.quinariuS’, It. 

df Sp*. quinario ; Fr. quinaire.] Consisting of 
five ; containing five. Boyle. 

aUI^NATB, a. (Bot.) Noting five similar |iarts 
arranged together, as five leafiets in a digitate 
leaf; arranged in fives. Hmslow. 

Q,U]fNCE (kwins), fi, [Gr. fiijXav^ Cydonian 

apple, quince ; from Cydon^ a town in Crete ; 
L, eydonia \ It. cotogm ; Fr. coing. — Gcr. 
quittei Ban. qvmde\ Sw. qi^itten.] (Boi.) A 
small tree of many varieties, with dark, smooth 
branches, oval leaves white and cottony under- 
neath, large handsome flowers, and large fleshy 
fruit of an austere taste and a peculiar fira- 
grance^ Cydonia twfodn'd : — the fruit of the 
CydomamlgariSi of which jellies and conserves 
are made, and the seeds of which yield a muci- 
lage used by perfumers and hair-dressers, and in 
medicine- Ba^d, 

aulNCB^-PlB, w* A pie made of quinces. Butler. 

GuTxce'— TRSe, n. (Bot.) The tree which pro- 
duces the fruit callea quince ; Cydonia vuk/aris. 
—See Qdincb. Engl Cyc, 

f aUlNCH, o. n. [Said to he the same word as 
qidchi but more wobably it is mnk^ wince, winst* 
liicAardsoit.} To stir ; to flinch* Spemer. 

ai/lN'ClTB, n. (Min.) A minend composed of 
silica, mamosxa, protoxide of iron , and water, 
and found near Quincey, France, m light, oar- 


mine-red particles disseminated tlirough a lime- 
stone deposit. Dana. 

aUIN-C&N'CI AL (iwln-kun'sli 5 il), a. [L. quincun- 
ciaUs.] 

1. Having the form of a quincunx. 

Manner of chequer row called quinctmcial. Httllnnd. 

2. (Bot.) Noting the parts of a flower ar- 
ranged in a quincunx. — See Quincunx, No. 3. 

aulN-cON'CIAL-Ly, ad. In a quincuncial man- 
ner or order.* * B) owne. 


aulN'CfJNX (kwIn'fcUngks), n. ; pi. L. QuLv'e^fiV- 
CE 5 ‘ ; Eng. QuiN^criNX-njf. [L. qmneunx ; qumque, 
five, and uncia (Gr- ovyxta), an ounce. The 
quincunx, or piece of five ounces, was distin- 
guished by five small balls to represent its value. 
JV, Smith.] 

1. An order or arrangement of any ^ jj. 
thing, as trees in a square, one being 
placed at each corner and one in the ^ ^ 
middle ; — also an arrangement of any 
thing in rows, as trees, so that those in each 
row are opposite the centre of the interval be- 
tween the adjoining two 

in the right hand and left ^ ^ * 

hand rows. Jbt ^ it ^ ^ : 

2. (Astrol.) The posi- .k ^ 

tion or aspect of the ^ ^ -fr H 

planets when their dis- 
tance from each other is five signs, or five 
twelfths of a circle, that is, 150 degrees. Hutton. 

3. (Bot.) A term applied to parts of the flow- 

er in estivation, or of the foliage in vernation 
when the pieces are five in number, of which 
two are exterior, two interior, and the fifth cov- 
ers the interior with one margin and has its 
other margin covered by the extciior, as in the 
genus Rosa, Lindley, 

aUIN-DJEC'A-GON, n, [L. quinque, five, Or. 
ten, and ywvea, angle,] (Gcom.) A plane figure, 
with fifteen angles and fifteen sides. Da, ^ P. 


QG/JV'-BE-CjEAT'F/R, 71.; pi. L. 

VT-Rf ; * Eng. QufN-DE-c£M'vrR$. [L. quinde- 
oirmir, from qmnque-, five, decern, ten, and rir, 
a man.] (Roman A7it,) One of a body of fif- 
teen persons who had the care of the Sibylline 
books, JV. Smith, 


aUIN-aU?-AN'GLED (-ang'gld"), a. Quinquangu- 
lar. Button, 


QUlN-QU^:-CAP'sy-LAR, a. [X. guinqtie, five, 
and capsula, a small box.] Ha^ ing five 

capsules. JVright, 

QUlN-aU®-DfiN'TATE, } [l. g^Hngue, fire, 

QUiN-aUjp-DEN'TAT-^D, > and de?is, dentis, a 
tooth.] (Bot.) Having five teeth or indenta- 
tions; five-toothed. Pe^inant, 

: aulN-aU?-FA'RI-OtJS, «. [L. quinque, five.] 

1 (Bot.) Disposed longitudinally m five rows ; 

I five-ranked. (Bray. 

I QUIN' ClUJgl- FID, a. [L. qttinquejidus : miinque, 

! five, sXiA ji7xdo,Jid%, to clea\e.) (Bot.) Cleft in- 
to five segments to the middle of the blade or 
somewhat deeper, as a leaf ; five-cleft. Wright. 

QUIN-QUjp-FO'liI-ATE, ? ct. [L. qiimqne, five, 

QUiN-QUjp-FO'LI-AT-JgD, ) ^Ji^ johum, a leaf.] 
(Boi.) Having five leaflets. Gray 

QUlN-QU^l-LiT'lglR-AL, a. [L. quinque, five, and 
lit&ra, a letter.] Consisting of five letters. 

QUIN-QU^:-LO'BATE, ? a. (Bot.) Having 

QUIN'QUjp-LOBED (-lolid), > five lobes. Cyc. 

.QUiN-QUJgl-LOC'U-LAR, a. [L. giunque,^vo, and 
dim. of loms, a place.] (Bot.) Having five colls, 
or compartments, as a pericarp. Eng. Cyc. 

aulN'aUjP-NEUVED (-niiivd), a. [L. quinque, 
five, and ^lervus, a nerve.] (Bot.) Noting the 
piimary nerves of a leaf when they arc four in 
number, and so branch off from the base of the 
limb, that (including the mid-nerve) it becomes 
furnished with fi\ c ribs. Ilcmloio, 

Q,uiJ^~^u:RJsr^JsrA n, (Raman Ant.) Public 
games instituted b’y Nero, and celebrated at the 
end of every four years. JV. Smith. 

QUiN-QUfiN'Nf-AL (kwln-kw5n'ne-(^l), a. [L. 
miinque^inis ; qumqi/e, five, and an7ws, a year.] 
Lasting five years, or occurring or taking place 
once in fi\e years. 

A ipnnqurnnittl festival in the Isle of Delos. , 

7i. [L.] The spare of five 
years. For. Qu. Rev. 


QUiN-DB-CEM'VJ-RATB, ft, [L. quifidecinu'ii'a- 
The body, office, or dignity of the quin- 
decemviri. JVright. 

f QUfN'D^-ClM, n. [L. qutndecim, ^fteen.] A 
fifteenth part of any thing. J, Fox. 

+ QUfN'DBM, 7t. Quindecim. Fednjan. 

fQUlN'Dl^M, n. Quindecim, Pry7i7i€. 

QUT-NINB', or QUIN'InE [kwe-nin', Sm . ; kwXn'- 
In, K.% kwl'nin, JVb,], 9i, [Fr.] (Med.) An 

alkaline substance of a bitter taste, obtained 
from different species of CincJiona, but chiefly 
from the yellow bark of Cinchona j^iescens, or 
Cinchona cordifolia, and forming the base of 
certain salts used in medicine : ‘U name some- 
times applied also tb sulphate of quinine, or sul- 
phate of quinia. Brande. 

Sulphate of quinine, or sulphau of quinta, a salt crys- 
talli/dng in snow-white, light, efflorescent neodles, 
sparingly soluhlo in water, and composed of sulpUunc 
acid, quinino, and water, extensively used in medi- 
cine ns a tome and febriffigo ; — called ulHOdutulphiite 
ofqwma, and popularly quinine. Miller. 

QUlN'JN-I§M, 71. (Med.) The aggregate of ence- 
phalic or neuropathic phenomena induced by 
over doses of quinia. Dutiylison. 

QU|N-or'I)?NE, n, (Ohefn.) An uncrystallizabic, 
resinous substance contained in the mother 
liquors from which the salts of quinia have been 
crystallised, being a mixture of several basic 
compounds, among which are all the alkaloids 
of the cinchona bark. Miller, 

^vlB‘^qaA~t^P:s*FM 4 ,a. \l,., a Jiftieth.] Not- 
ing the seventh Sunday (called also Shrove 
Sunday), and about the jWh'etfA day, before 
Easter. Brande. 

QUIN-QUAn'CV-LAR, a. [L. qttinqtumffulue ; 
quinque, five, and angulm, an anglej Having 
n^ e angles or comers ; flve-comerea, trbodward. 

QTJlN-aUAR-TlC'V-BAR, a, [L* quinqm, five, 
and articulm, a joint.] Conufttlng of five arti- 
cles, or of five points, [a.] Sandmion, 


aUlN-QUfiP'AR-TlTE, a. [L. quinqttepariitits ; 
qimique, five, and pars, partis, a part.] Divid- 
ed into five parts. Loudon, 

QUlN'QUjp-REME, 71. [L, qui7}qucre7nh ; quin quo, 
five, and remus, an oar.] A galley having five 
seats or banks of oars. Jhande. 

QUlN-QUJgJ-Sl^L'LA-BLE, 7%. [L. qvinque, five, 

and Gr. (ruXXa\iii, a syllable.] A word of five 
syllables. (kstmid. 

QUlN'airjl-VALVE, n. [L. quinque, five, and 
ralvee, valves.] A shell with nve vulvc.s. Jodrell. 

aulN'au e- vAlve, ; naviue « ve vaiv<.». 

aulN-aU5-VAI/VV-L.\R, > Eng. Cyc, 

Q^uJj^^QaK-V/R, M. ; pi. L. QVtN auJUrff nT; 
Eng. QulN'Qii 5 -v*iRS. [T^., from quinque, five, 
and vir, a man.] (Ro7>wn Ant.) One of five 
commisRioners frequently appointed tinder the 
republic as extraordlanry magistrates to carry 
any measure into effect. tV* Smith, 

QUIn-QUF'N A, n, A bark obtained from several 
species of called also Peiwum bark, 

and Jesuit* s hark. — See Gin chon A. Brande. 

QUlN'j^y (kwtnV.ft), n. [Or- a dog-throt- 

tling, a sore throat ; Ktm, a dog, and ^yx^, to 
throttle ; I*ow I*, cymnche ; It. squinanziu ; Sp. 
esquiftamna i Vr. e.sqiiit)(t}ieh.] (Med.) Inflam- 
mation of the mucous i»»ctuhrane of the fauces 
and especially of the tcmsils, generally termi- 
nating in resolution or suppuration, but some- 
times producing suffocation ; — written also 
qmnsey^ formerly squinancy. DumjHson, 

QUlNT (kwint), n, [L# mtintm, the fifth; Fr. 

A set or suit of five, as of five cards of 
the same color in piquet. fittdibras, 

QUlN'TAfN, n. [Low L- ^ It. quiniana; Fr. 

S waVifo/«e. — W. gwytUyn, a vane. P. PcAerfa.] 
t. figure set up lor titters to run at;--* written 
also quiniin, and qtUrUeh 

JITi " It WAS constructed iii varioun ways, btit usually 
GOiiaMted of a rruui-bar cunimg tijiofi a f-it^ having a 
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Oroad board at one end, and a bag full of sand hang- 
ing at the other ; the play was to ride against the 
broad end witii a lance, and pass by before the Siaiid- 
bag, corning round, should strike the filter on the 
back. Felthata. 

mJiN'T ‘\L, w. [L. centum, a hundred ; It. qttin* 
tale\ Sp. cSc Fr. quintaLI A gross weight -which 
in general consists of 100 lbs., but originally of 
112 lbs. 8im?no7ids» Brande, 

tauTx'TA-LINE, A quintal. Hacklwjt. 

Q,uTN'TAN, w. [L. qidntanus, belonging to the 
fifth ; quinque, five.J {Med,) A fever the par- 
oxysms of which leturn only every five days in- 
clusively. Dunglison, 

t QiUtN'TJfiL, u. A quintain. — See Quintain. 

Thy wakes, thy quinfels, here thou hast. 

Thy May-poles, too, with garlands graced. Hemcl . 

QUIn'T^R-ON, w. a quintroon. Dungllson, 

QUJN-TfiS'SjglNCE, or aUlN'T^S-SSNCE [kwjn- 
tSfa'aens, Ja, K, Sfn, JR. C. Wb, Ash, Bees, Wr . ; 
kwIn'tes-sSns, *??. P. /. E. F . ; kwin't§a-sens or 
kwin-tSs'sens, JVJU w- [L* quinta, fifth, and es- 
sentia, essence; It. quiTitessenzai Fr. qumtes- 
sence,] 

1. {Alchemi/.) A term denoting the fifth and 

last, or highest and most subtile, essence of any 
natural body. Crabh, 

2. An extract from any^ thing containing, 
within a small compass, its virtues or that 
which is most excellent ; essential part; essence. 

ai!I ’ 1 *•«. M M i\o >,!■. > ! -.‘II.' .■ I" . Iil'l . ,i '' ' ■' 

3. {Med, & Ckem.) A term formerly applied 
to alcohol impregnated with the principles of 
some drug, or the essential oil of some vegetable 
substance; alcoholic tincture or essence': — the 
most volatile principle of any body. Dunglison, 

Q,UlN'TjJS-SENCED (-sSnad), a. Having the quin- 
tessence alone remaining. Stirling, 

atrlN-T^S SEN'TfAL, a. Consisting of, or re- 
duced to, the quintessence. 

The pure matter of the sky. JSp IlaU, 

aUlN-T^JS-TER'JSTAL, n, (Anat.) The fifth osse- 
ous portion of the sternum* Dwiglison, 

QUlN'TET,n. [It. quintetto, from L. quinque, five.] 
<^Mus,) A vocal or an mstrumcntal composition 
in five obbligato parts, in which each part is per- 
formed by a single voice or instrument. Moore, 

q,um-TET'Td, n, [It.] (il/ies.) See Quintet. 

QUlN^TfLE, n. [L. quinque, five ; Fr. quintil.l 
{Astrol, Sl Astron.) An aspect of the planot.s 
when their distance from each other is a fifth part 
of the zodiac, or seventy-two degrees. Tlulton, 

QUIN-TIllTON, n, [Fr. quintiUion, from L. 
qimque, five.] A number expressed, according 
to the Englisn notation, by a unit with thirty 
ciphers annexed, and according to the French 
notation, in common use on the Continent and 
in the United States, by a unit with eighteen 
ciphers annexed. GrqenUaf, 

aulN^TlN, ». See Quintain, B, Jbnson. 

QUlN'TlNE, n- (Bot,) The fifth and innermost 
envelope of the ovule in some plants. Lhzdley, 

QUlNT-R66N^ n. The offspring of a white man 
by a mustiphini, or woman who has one six- 
teenth part of negro blood, "" 


Booth, 


aUlN^Tir-PLE (kwlu'tu-pl), a. [L. quintupl&P ; 

Fr. quirvtupU,^ 


It. 4f Sp. ^ _ 

1. Fivefold. Graunt, 

2, {Mns,) Noting a species of time now sel- 
dom used, containing five parts in a bar. Brande* 

aUlN^TV-PIiB, tJ. To make fivefold. Coleridge, 

QU!N^T1>PLED, a* 1. Increased fivefold. 

2. (Bof.) Applied to an arrangement which 
is a multiple of five. Benelow, 

QETN'TU-PLE-N&RVBD (kw^n^tu-pl-n^rvd), a, 
{Bot,) 'Noting leaves the midrib of which ^ves 
off two strong primary veins or branches on each 
side above the base. Qra/g* 

autN^TU-PLE-RlBBED (kwIn'ti?"Phr^bd), a, (Bot.) 
Quintuple-nerved- Gray* 

aulN'zAlNE, n. (CArow.) The fourteenth day 
after a feast-day, or the fifteenth if the day of 
the feast be included. Brtmde* 
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QUIp (kwTp), n, [From Eng- tship (A. S. htceod^ 
pan, to whip). Jnfiit/s. — Quibble i& more proba- 
bly a corruption of quidhhet (any thing you 
please), and quip a further corruption of^ quib- 
ble, Richardsoiu'l A sharp or sniait and sar- 
castic saying; a sharp jeat ; a taunt; a quirk; 
a jibe ; a banter ; a rally. Shak, 

'' and mnk« fn.l wanton wiles, 

N( »i-. n* fk- jii'X wreathed smiles. Milton, 

auJP, V, a. To cut with some sharp or sarcastic 
saying ; to rally with bitter sarcasm ; to taunt. 

n'lip iai'—h* p’-'i ♦i''*'*’ he— y'—V 

T . -I “ ■ - ,i .■ .1 I i ‘ . I' I- : I ' ■ >,i Spenser, 

QUIP, V, n. To scoff ; to mock ; to jeer. ** Prone 
to quip and gird.” Sir H, Sidney* 

QUi'PO (ke'po), n, ; pi. quPp 6§. [Sp.] Cords 
having vaiious colors and knots, used by the 
ancient Peruvians, Mexicans, &c., chieffy for 
records and accounts. Robertson* 

The most imperfect writing are the knotted ropes, in Mex- 
ico, called 7 w/jos, which, in America and ni China, were em- 
nln^cfl to en«v(‘y the wiP of covc’-eigrs to distant provinces, 
and to ac-ist gviicnill% in nociul *r tercmir^c. Pro/. De T ere. 

QUIRE (kwTr), n. [Gr. chorus', It. ^ Sp. 

coro ; Fr. choeur^ 

1. A company of singers, especially in church 
service. 

And all the quire of birds did sweetly sing. Spenser, 

2. The place in a church where the music 
is performed or the service sung. — See Chorus, 
and Choir. 

And wolves with howling fill the sacred qmres. Pope, 

QUIRE, n, [Fr. cahier, a book of loose sheets.] 
Twenty-four sheets of paper. Greenletij, 

QUIRE, V, n. To sing as in a choir ; to sing in 
concert. Snak. 

QUIR'IS-TjpR, n. A chorister. Thompson. 

■f* QUIR“1-TA'TI0N, n. [L. quiritatio^ A calling 
or imploring for help. Bqy, IlalL 

QUiR'iTE, n. One of the Quirites. W, Smith. 

QUBRl'7'E^,n, pi, [L.] Boman citizens. 

jges* After the union of the Sabines and Romans, 
the latter called themsolves, in a civil capacity, Qi/t- 
ntes, while, in a political and military capacity, they 
retained the name of Romani. W* Smith* 

QUfRK (kwSrk), n* ISkinner suggests the Ger. 
suerch, across, awry, which is the A, S, thweorh, 
past part, of thweorian, to wrest. Richardson* 
— It may be from jerk or y&rk. Todd.] 

1. A twist or turn from the straight or right 
course : — an artful or subtle evasion ; a subtle- 
ty ; an artful distinction ; a quibble ; a conceit. 

Tlicpe are a thousand quirks to avoid the stroke of the law. 

BEslrange. 

2. A quick stroke ; a sharp fit. 

I ’ve felt so many quirks of joy and grief. Shak. 

3. A smart saying ; a sharp retort ; a taunt. 

I may chance have some odd quirls and remnants of wit 
broken on me. Shak, 

4. t A flight of fancy. 

One that excels the quirks of hlasoning pens. Shak, 

5. An irregular or broken tune. 

Light yotribs of music broken and uneven. Pope. 

6. In building, a piece of ground cut off from 

a regular ground-plot or floor, as for a court or 
yard. Bailey. 

7. {Arch.) A small acute channel or recess 

used between mouldings, especially in Gothic 
architecture- Weale, 

Quirk moulding or quirked moulding, (Arch,) a 
moulding the convexity of which ib sudden, being iu 
the form of a conic section. Brande* 

quirk, V, a. To form or furnish with a quirk or 
small channel. 

In Grecian architecture, ovolos and ogees are usually 
qietrked at the top. JPecrle. 

QUfRKBD, a. Furnished with a quirk. 

QU'IRK'ISH, a. 1. Consisting of quirks or subtle 
evasions. Barrow. 

2. Besembling a quirk. Wright* 

QUiS-CA-rJ'lhm, n. 
pi. (Ornith.) A 
sub-family of coni- 
rostral birds of the 
order Passeres and 
family ^ Siumidm; 

boat-tail^. Gray* ScoIeeophi«u8 femigineus. 

QUiSH, n* Armor for the thigh; cnish. [r.] Ball, 


QUITTAL 

r t QUiSH BN, n* Cushion. ChauceK 

QUiT <kw"It), t, a. [L. quieto, to make q^uiet ; qui- 
' etus.cwU"-'. V. n nturc', qidtar x Yy, quitter, 
j — ; I ; Dan. qvittere ; Sw. qriftera, — 

- Quit It* U'>ed in the sense of pay, either because 
the payment of a debt quiets the ci editor, or 
rather, as Menage says [also Ricliai'dsoii], be- 
cause he who has paid his debts is quiet* Siilli' 
van.] [i. QUITTED or quit; pp. quitting, 
QUITTED, or quit.] 

1. To clear ; to tree or set free ; to deliver ; 
— sometimes used with the reflexive pronoun* 

To quityow of this fear, you liave already looked death in 
the face. What have j ou found so terrible in it? Wake* 
The owner of the ox shall be qvat. Exod, xxi. 28. 

2. To pay or discharge as a debt, “ So much 

as to quit their charges.” [r.] Booker, 

Still 1 shall hear and never quit the score. Drpdcn. 

3. To discharge from a debt or obligation ; to 
pay as a person ; to acquit ; to release ; to ab- 
solve. 

Before that Judge that quits each soul his hire. Fairfax* 

4. To requite ; to repay, [r.] 


Edmund, enkindle all the eparka of nature 
To quit tills horncl act. 


Shak. 



6. To leave; to go away from; to depart 
from: — to desert; to abandon; to forsake. 

Avaunt ! quit my sight.” Shak. 

Such a superficial way of examining is to qttit truth for 
appearance, only to serve our vanity. Locke. 

6. To resign ; to give up ; to relinquish. 

Quitted his title to Campaspe’s charms. Prior. 

7. To carry through ; to perform. 

worfhy pni>cp a day did quit 
Witii gri'Mti I ]inz.i>u aim with more renown. Daniel. 

To be quit with, to be even with. “ I shall be quit 
inth thee.’* Denham, — To quit scores, to discharge 
from miitiml obligations ; to settle mutual accounts. 
South. 

Syn.— See Abandon. 

QUIt, < 1 . Free; clear; discharged; released; 
acquitted ; absolved, BumU* 

QUI TAM, a* [L. qui, who, and tarn, equally.] 
I Law.) An action brought by an infoiiner, where 
part of the penalty or forfeiture is given to the 
king, to the state, the poor, or to some public 
use, and the other part to the informer; — so 
termed from the emphatic words of the clause 
in which the plaintin was described in the old 
forms. Burrill 

QUlTCir-GRASS,?t. (Bot.) Quick. — See QUICK, 
No. 4.*‘ Quitch-grass or other weeds.”if 

QUiT'CT4ATM, n, [Nor. Fr. quiteclatnaunce.] 
{Law.) The release or relinquishment of a 
claim; — a deed by which some right, title, in- 
terest, or claim which one person has, or is 
supposed to have, in or to an estate held by 
another, is released or relinquished. BurriU, 

quIt'CLAim, V* a* [f, quitclaimed ; pp. quit- 
claiming, QUITCLAIMED.] To release or yield 
up by quitclaim- Todd* 

QUITE (kwtt), ad* [Fr. quifte, quit, clear ; quitte- 
ment, entirely,] 

1. Completely; perfectly; totally; entirely. 

Thv same actions may be aimed at difierent ends, and 
arise from quite contrary principles. Addison* 

2. In a great degree ; very. 

The method of punctuation which consists in dashes is 
quite a modem invention. H. JS, JBreen* 

jeajpThe first definition of quite is that of Jolinson, 
and it is its proper meaning, and accords with the 
beat English usage ; yet it is often used, in this coun- 
try, in the sense of very ; as, “ Quite warm,” ** Quite 
cold ” ; and it is sometimes so used by English writ- 
ers ; as, ** Quite recent,” JEc. Rev. ; Quite extraor- 
dinary,” McOuiloch* 

QUIT'— RjfiNT, n. (Law.) A yearly rent by the 
payment of which the tenant goes quit and free 
of all other services. 

In some of the United States, a fee farm rent 
is so termed. BumU. 

QUtTS, intery* An exclamation implying that 
claims are settled and parties are even. 

QUtT'TA-BLE, a. That may be quit, left, or 
relinquished. 

Securing a place which is not gydttcdde on the 
administrartion. j 

t QUiT'TAL, «- Beturn ; repayment ; requital. 

As in revenge or quitted of such strift. Shak, 
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QUITTANCE 

UUIT'TANCE, w. [Fr.] 1. A discharge from a 

debt or obligation ; an acquittance, [u.] S/tak, 

2. Recompense ; return ; repayment. 

We shall forget the oificc of our hand 

Sooner than quiltattce of desert and merit. Shak. 

faUlT'TANCE, V, a. To repay ; to recompense. 
As htting best to QmttaH€.e their deceit. S/iak. 

aLTlT'TjglR, n, 1. One who quits. 

2. t A deliverer. Ainsioort/i, 

3. Scoria of tin. Amsioorth. 

4. {Farrier'}/.) An ulcer formed between the 

hair and hoof, usually on the in&ide quarter of 
a horse’s foot. Far?)i. Eiicy. 

OUlT'TgR-BONE, n, {Farriery.) A hard, round 
swelling upon the coronet, between a horse’s 
heel and the quarter. Fanner's Viet. 

aUlV'jpR, ?b. [Fr. ooumnr, to cover.] A case or 
sheath for arrows. 

When, spite of woods, and floods, and ambushed men, 

I bore theo, like the qiaver^ on iny back. t umpbell. 

faUlV'^R, a. [Goth, I^imble; active. 

A little quiver fellow.” Shak. 

aUlV'jpR, t?. «. [See Qcaver.] [i. quivered; 

pp. QUIVERING, QUIVERED.] 

1. To quake ; to quaver ; to move tremulous- 
ly ; to be agitated v ith tremulous motion- 

My shaft shall qui\*er in his heart. JK Scott. 

Bind the aspen ne’er to rjutver. 

Then bind love to last for ever. Campbeil. 

2. To shake as with tremor ; to tremble ; to 

shiver ; to shudder. Sidney. 

aulV'JglRED (kwlvVd), a. 1. Furnished with a 

quiver. A quivered nymph.” Milton. 

2. Sheathed in, or as in, a quiver- Pope, 

aulV'^Ii-lNG, n. The act of one who quivers or 
trembles ; a tremulous motion. 

auIV'^R-lNG, p. a. Trembling ; waving or play- 
ing with a tremulous motion. 

The silver light, with quirerinff glance, 

Played on the water’s still expanse. TV. Scott, 

aulV'JglR-lNG-LY, ad. In a trembling manner. 

QUl FIFE (kS-v5vO. [Fr. qtti vive ; qui^ who, and 
vicre, to live.] The cry of a French sentinel 
when he hears a noise ; who goes there ? 

To bo on the qui vive, to lie very attentive to that 
which passes, as a sentinel ; to be on the alert. Landats. 

auIX-OT'lO, a. Like Don Quixote, or his ex- 
ploits; aiming at an extravagant ideal stan- 
dard ; absurdly romantic ; visionary. Qu. Rev. 

Q,UlX'QT-I§M, n. Romantic and absurd notions 
or actions, like those of Don Quixote, the cele- 
brated here in a novel of Cervantes. Smart, 

auIX'QT-RY, n. Quixotism- Scott. 

dUtZ, n, 1. Something designed to puzzle; a 
hoax; a joke; a jest. Gent. Mag. 

2. One who quizzes; a jester; a buffoon: — 
an odd fellow, [Colloquial and low.] Smai't. 

j8CS»‘*An these words [quit and its derivatives], 
which occur only in vulgar or coUoqiiial use, and 
which Webster traces to learned roots, [Norm, qunt, 
quit* sought ; Sp. qumitose ; — from the root of ques- 
tion], originated in a joke. Daly, the manager of a 
Dublin play-house, wagered that a word of no moan- 
ing should bo tlie common talk and puzzle of tlia 
city in twenty-four hours ; in the course of that time, 
the letters Quiz wore challcod or pasted on all the 
walls of Dublin, witli an elfect that won the wager.” 
SifutrL 

GlUlZ,r, p. quizzed; quizzing, quizzed.] 

1. To puzzle; to question with pretended 

seriousness with a view to make sport of; to 
talk to puzzlinglv or oddly, so as to hold up to 
ridicule ; to mock with pretended seriousness of 
discourse. Sydney Stmth. 

2, To examine narrowly with an air of mock- 
ery. Smart. 

CfcUlZ'Z^lR, n* One who quizzes, Wilberforce. 

auIZ^Zl-OAL, a. Relating tc. or containing, a 
quiz or hoax; farcical, [Colloquial.] Wnke. 

awIz'ZfNG, n. The act of one who quizzes ; the 
act of mocking hy a narrow examination, or by 
pretended seriousness of discourse. Smart. 

aulz'ZiNG, p.a. L Imposing upon by talk or 
by questions so as to make an object of sport. 

2. Fitted for quizzing. 

n. A small eye-glass, Stnart. 
auIZ'Zl^M, n. Fractice of quizzing. W^ilberffrce. 
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QUO 'Ad h6c. [L. mtoad, as to, and hoc, 
this.] {Law.) As to this ; as far as this is con- 
cerned ; — used in pleadings to signify that, as to 
the thing named, the law is so and so, Whishaw. 

QUO Ajr'FJTib. [L. qitis, what, and animus, 
mind.] With wnat intention or motive ; with 
what meaning ; — used frequently as a substan- 
tive in lieu of the word animus, design or mo- \ 
tive. Ke?it. 

t auOB, V. n. To move, as the foetus, or as the 
heart when throbbing. — See Quop. Dry den. 

Chaucer. 


A kind of scaled herrings which 
or salted in the North American 
Simmonds. 


t GlUOD. Said ; quoth. — See Quoth. 

aUOD'DY, n. 
are smoked 
provinces. 

QUOD'LFBET, n. \h., any thing you please.l 

1. A nice point; a subtlety; a sophism, [r.] 

Prior. 

2. {Mus.) A potpourri. Dwight. 

taUOD-LlB-Jgl-TA'Rl-AN, w. One who talks or 

disputes on any subject. Bailey, 

t aUOD-LJ-BET'l-CAL, a. Such as you will ; not 
restrained to a particular subject; noting ques- 
tions anciently proposed in the schools to be 
debated for curiosity or entertainment. FuVte, 

t au5D-Ll-BfiT'l-OAL-LY, ad. So as to be af- 
firmed or denied as one'pleases. Browne. 

II audlF [kwbif, S. W. P. J. F. K. Wr. ; kbif, B. 
J«.], n. [Fr. coiffeJ\ A coif. — See Coif. Shak. 

II CLtJ5lP, V. a. [Fr. coiffer, or coeffei'."] To dress 
with a quoif or head-dress ; to cap. Addison. 

II au^IF'FURE, «. \Ft. cotffure.l A coiffure. — 
See Coiffure. Addison. 

auOlL, w. Coil, — See Coir. Johnson. 

GUOfN (kwbln or kbin) [kwbln, P. K . ; khln, E. 
Ja. ; kwbln or kbln, W n], n, [Gr. ywv/a, a 
corner ; L, cunem, a wedge, or a wedge-formed 
space; It. conio; Fr coin. — See Coin.] 

1, {Arch.) A corner or angle of a wall, — 

more particularly a brick or a stone placed at 
the exterior angle of a building. Britton. 

2, {Gunnery.) A loose wedge of wood put 

under the breech of a cannon for the purpose of i 
adjuftting its elevation. Brandv. ' 

3, {Printing.) One of the wooden wedges used 
for fastening the types in the forms. Davis. 

11 GlUOlT (kwblt) [kwiilt, fS. P.J, F, K. Sm.} 
kbit, E. Ja.}, n. [Icel. AtiezVa, to throw violently. 
Jamieson. — Gael, coit ; W. coeten, a quoit.] 
Something, as a flat iron ring, or a flat stone, to 
he pitched from a distance to a certain point 
or object as a trial of dexterity. 

The discus of the ancients is sometimes called 
in English quoit. Johnson. 

II ClUol’T, n, [?. QuoiTED ; pp. quoiting, 
QuoiTEU.] To tmow quoits; to play at quoits. - 
“ To qiMif, to run.” Drydm . . 

lit r. a. To throw; to toss. ** Quoit liiin • 
dovm, IJardolph.” Shak. 


QUO WARRANTO 

J8^ A term derived from the words used in the 
Latin form of the commission issued to justices of 
the peace, in which the expression occurred, “ Quo- 
rum unum A B esse voluiiius,” “ Of whom we will 
that A Bbe one.” Brands. 

auo'TA (kwo'ta), n. {L.^ota, what (sc.;?g;*s); 
It. ^ fep. quota ; Nor. Fr. quoter^ That part 
which each member of a society has to contrib- 
ute or receive, in making up or dividing a cer- 
tain sum ; a proportional share ; a portion ; .i 
contingent. Brande. 

II OUOT'A-BLE, a. That may be quoted. Ch. Oh. 

II Q,UQ-TA'TION (kwo-ta'shun) [kwo-ta'shyn, W, 
J. F. Ja. iC. Sm. R.; ko-ta'shun, jS. P.], n. 
[From quote,] 

1. The act of quoting ; citation. Johnson. 

2. A passage quoted or adduced from an au- 
thor as evidence or illustration; a citation.Prtor. 

3. The price of merchandise as stated in a 

price current. Craig. 

4. t Quota ; share ; proportion. Chamherlain. 

jOSr“ In this and simiUr words, Mr. Sheridan and 

several respectable orthoepists pronounce the gn like 
k ; but, as Mr. Nares justly observes, it is not easy to 
say why. If it bo answered that the Latins so pro- 
nounced tliose letters, it may bo replied that, when we 
alter our Latin piominci.ition, it will be time enough 
to alter those Englisli words which are derived from 
that language.” Walker, 

II arO-TA'TtON-IST, n. One who makes quota- 
tions ; a quotcr. Milton, 

II QUOTE (kwSt) [kw5t, W. J, E. F. Ja. K. Sm. 
JJr. C. ; kot, S.P.], v. a. [Old Fr. quoier; Fr. 
coter.l [i. QUOTED ; pp. quoting, quoted.] 

1. To cite or adduce in the words of another. 

IIo will, in the middle of a ocssion, qnoie paasages out o! 
Plato and Pindar. Sioi/t. 

2. To state as the price of merchandise. 

3. t To observe ; to note. Shak. Jf. Jonson. 


I am sorry that with better head and judgment, 
1 had not quoted him. 


Shak. 


II autilTH, n. pi 
thrown. 


A game in which quoits are 
Ash. 


QUO JU'RE. [L., hy what right.] {Old Kng.\ 
Law.) A writ to compel one who claimed com- ' 
mon of pasture to show by what title he claimed j 
it. Whhhaw . ' 

CIU6ll, n. {F.onl.) An animal of New Holland 
resembling the polecat. Ogilvic, 

au^>N'nAM (kwSiiMfm), a. {iu, formerly.] Hav- 
ing been formerly ; former ; past ; late. ** My 
quondam barber.'* [Colloquial.] Dryden* 

t M, n. One formerly in office. OtUmer. 

t QIJOOK (kwhk), i. Quaked. Spenser. 

t QIJ6 p, V. n. To throb. — See Quob. Clmveland* 

CiUO^Rt^M (kwb'rwrii), «. [L., of tchom.} 

1. A tmii originally applied to some particu- 
lar iuatice* (ueually called justices of the quo- 

without whose presence, or the presence 
of eiie of them, no badness could trans- 
acted* BurnR. 

2. Snob a number of an assembly, eexnmittee, 
or other body of men, as is suffioient to transaol 
business, and give validity to their acts. 


Syn. — Soo Cite. 

II t QUOTE, R. [Old Fr.] A note. Cotgravc, 

II QUoTE'LgSS, a. That cannot be quoted. Wright. 

II QUOT'^lRj n. One who quotes ; a citcr. 

QUOTH (kwSth or kw5th) [kwOth, F. Ja. K, Wr.*, 
kStli, S. ; kwilth or kw3th, IF. ; kfith or k5ih, P , ; 
ku 5fh, J. Sm.], t\ n. [Goth, glthun, to my ; 
A. S, ncethan, to say.] Said. 

Quoth he, there waa a ship. Ooteridffe, 

Srytt in used only in the imperfect tense, and in 
the first and tliirtl i»er«on» ; as, « QwotA I,” said I j 
** Quoth he,” said lie. Sidney. 

SrS-^Mr. Sheridan, Dr. Kenrick, Mr. Scott, W. 
JohuHton, Mr. NarcH, Mr. Ferrj-, and Mr. Smith pro. 
nounco the o iuthiHuord long, an in both’, but Bu- 
chanan Kliort, art in moth, 'riim latter proiiunrintion 
iH certainly more agrwalile to th« general Hound of o 
before th, uh in broth, froth, eloth, Slc. ; but iny onr 
fiulrtino if I have not always iicard it pronoiiiiccd like 
the o in doth, as if written kwhth, wliich ia the pro- 
imuciation Mr.^Eiphinstoiic givuM it, and, in my opin- 
ion, i« the true oiu».” H tilker. 

II airo-Tlt)'t-.*iN l\J.Ja.Sm.Xyr.‘, 

kwq-tid'ysu, E. F. K. ; kwo-itU'j^i-fin, W . ; kwo- 
tldzh'p, N.j, (t. I L. qtmtidhnm ; quotas, what, 
and dies, a day ; It. Hp» quotidiauo ; Kr. qtu)- 
iidim.] Haiipening every day ; daily; diurnal. 
** A quotidian fever.” King Charles, 

(I QU'O-TlD'l-.^N, n. 1. {Mt d.) A fever the parox- 
ysms of which recur every day. Dungtisoru 
2. Any thing which rcturun every day.' 

A qmtblUm of s*>rruw and dtsconlwnt. Milton. 

artl'Tijp.NT (kwfl'Hh^m) |kw5*»h^nt, W.J. H. F. 
Ja. K. Sm. C. Wr. ; ks'shfnt, S. P.j, n. [L. 
quoties, how many times ; It. t/uosiente ; Sp, 
vientc ; Fr. qnoiihit. j ^ ( Anlh. A- AUji hru.) The 
rohult obtained by dividing one rininbcr or quam 
tity by another ; <ine of two faettn-s of the div* 
idend, the divisor being the other. 

QUO WAR'RAht-Tb Ckwa-w»r'ren-ta) [kw«.w»r'- 
rsn-te, Sm. n. [L, qui, what, and Old Fr. 
gpmrcnt, a warrant.] (Lrtw.) A writ against a 
person or a corporation that claims or usurps an 
office, franchise, or liberty, to inquire hy what 
authority he holds hiz claim. Whishaw. 

4M^ Tide writ bad become otieolete, having given 
way to inRirmatlmTi in the nature of a qme wammis 
at the CMHumoik law. BmrriM. 


i, *, I, 6, fi. lon^n A, 8, I, 6, 0, % thori/ 9 , l, Q, y, y, oheur*; fAb*. FAB. FAbT, FAia, hOb, IlfiBs 
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R the eiprhteentli letter of the alphabet, a con- 
^ sonant, a semi-v()\vel, and a liquid, has a 
jarrinj? or trilling eticct on the tongue, and is 
never hileiit. — See Principles oi Pronuncia- 
tion’, 87 , 88. — In etymology, it is convertible 
with /, n, and sometimes nith s; and it is some- 
times confounded with 

It was called the htera canina [dog’s letter] 
by the Latins, from some fancied leseinhiance it bears 
in sound to the siuuhng of a dog.’’ Bran.de, 

P ’o fj I'-t*'— >«'-l j" M.f. sound, the tongue 

_ , . II.,. ■■ ^1' , ■ ■ . ,*• about the tooth. 

Jl. ./(IMiOW. 

yvrse. Doth not rosemary and Romeo begin both with a 
letter*'' 

Jiomeo. Ay, nurse, what of that.-' Botli with an r. 

JVwve, Ah, mucker! that ’s the dog’s name. J£ is for the 
dog. S/tal. 

RAb, n, A rod used by masons to mix hair with 
mortar. Leonard, 

f RA-BATE', V. n, [See Rebate.] {Falconry,) 
To recover a hawk to the fist. AinswoHh, 

t R A-BA'TO, «. [Fr- rahatl A kind of ruff or 
neck-band ; — often written rchato, Shak, 

t RAB'BATE, t?. a. To abate- Futtenham, 

t rAb'BATE, n. Abatement. Futtenham, 

RAb'BJ^T, V, a. [Fr. rahoter, to plane ; rahot^ a 
plane.] [i. rabbeted ; pp, r.4.bbeting, rab- 
beted.] {Caj'p,) 

1. To cut straight down one side of the edge 
of, as a board, in order to receive, by lapping, 
the edge of another, cut similarly, so as to unite 
the two, and preserve a level surface. Moxon, 

2. To cut a rectangular groove longitudinally 
in the edge of, as a board, in order to receive, i 
by insertion, a corresponding projection formed * 
on the edge of another. Clarke. \ 

3. To join with a rabbet, as boards. Clarke* \ 

RAb'B^IT, n. {Carp,) 1. A cut made on one aide 
of the edge of a board, or other piece of tim- 
ber, to receive, by lapping, the edge of another 
cut in the same manner. Britton. 

2. A rectangular groove or channel cut longi- 
tudinally in the edge of a board, or other piece 
of timber, to receive, by insertion, a corre- 
sponding projection formed on the edge of an- 
other. Brande, 

RAB'BlglT-lNG, n, {Carp,) The act or the mode of 
joining boards at the edge by a rabbet. Bigelow, 

rAb'B^T-JOInt, n, {Carp^ A joint or union 
made by rabbeting. • Britton, 

rAb'BJPT— PLANE, n, A plane for rabbeting. 

rAB'BJ (rdb'be oriSlb'br) [rtLb'be or i^b'bl, W, F. 
Ja, ; r&b'bf, S, P, J, ; rib'bl, E, S/n.’], n, ; pi. 
rAb'bje§. *[Heb. 131, doctor, teacher ; my 
master ; Gr. A title of honor given to a 

teacher or expounder of the Jewish law, nearly 
equivalent to doctor, or master, Kitto, 

4 ( 39 * In reading the Scripture, it should be pro- 
nounced rttb'bl.” Walker, 

rAb'BJN, n, A rabbi. Camden, 

RAB-bIn'IC, > (jj. Relating to the rabbies or 
UAB-bIn' 1-CAI^» > rabbins, or to their principles. 

Cudworih, M%Uon, 
E.^B-BtN'l-OAh“LY> tid. In the manner of the 
rabbins. Bolinglroke, 

rAb'BIN-ISM, nk 1. The doctrines of the rabbins. 

Bo, Rw, 

2. An expression or phraseology peculiar to 
the rabbies or rabbins. Wright* 

rAb'BIN-IST, n, [Fr. rabUmsU*] Among the 
Jews, one of those, consisting chiefly of the 
rabbins and their followers, who adhered to the 
Talmud and its traditions. Stackhoiese* 

rAB'BIN-ITE, n, [Fr, rdbbiniete*} A rabbinist. 


RAb'BIT, n. [Dut. robbe, 
robbeken* S/dnner, — 

Gael, rdbaid, rabait, a 
rabbit.] {Zool,) A small 
rodent quadruped, of 
the family Leporidee, or 
hares, that burrows in 
the ground ; the cony ; Lepus cuniculus. Bell, 

4 ES* “ When full grown, it [the hare] is larger than 
the rabbity and exceedingly like that animal , but its 
color IS slightly different, and the black spot on the ex- 
tremity of ita ears is a simple method of distinguishing 
it. The hare does not burrow, like the rabbit,*’ Wood, 

Welsh rabbit, bread and cheese toasted 5 — propeily, 
We^sk rare-bit. Grose. 

RAB'BIT-RY, n. An enclosure for rabbits. Loucloti. 

rAb'BIT— WAR-R^N ^-wSr-r§n), n. An enclosure 
for rabbits to breed m. Shnmonds. 

RAb'BLE (rtLb'bl), n. [L. rabula, a brawling ad- 
vocate, a pettifogger ; raho, to rave. — Dut. rah- 
helen, to rattle.] 

1. A tumultuous crowd or assembly of low 

people ; a mob ; a rout. SJiak. 

2. The lowest class of people ; the dregs of 

the people ; the populace. Addhon, 

3 . An iron rake for skimming of slag in cal- 
cining metals. ^immonds. 

rAb'BLE, V* a. 1%, rabbled; pp. rabbling, 
RABBLED.] To assault in a riotous and violent 
manner; to mob. [Scottish.] Jaynieson, 

Unhappily, throughont a large pert of Scotland, the clergy 
of the establiahed chinm were, to use the phrase then c<»in- 
mon, rabbled. Macanlay, 

rAb'BLB, t?. n. To speak in a confused manner ; 
to gabble. [Local, Eng.] Brackett, 

rAb'BLE, a. Disorderly ; irregular ; tumultuous. 
** A short rabble scene.” Dryden* 

rAB'BLE-CHARM'ING, a. Charming or pleasing 
the rabble. SotUh. 

RAb'BLE-MJBNT, «. A tumultuous crowd of 
low people ; a rabble ; a mob. Spenser, 

4SB* An old word still in use,” BrockeU, . 

rAb'BLE-ROTE, n, A repetition of a long, round- 
about story. [Local, Eng.] Grose, 

rAb'BLE-r5^T, n, A tumultuous assembly; 
rabble. A rahhU-ront of scribblers.” Ayre, 

RAB-DCJI'DAL, a, [Gr. fidjiboi, a rod, and fTSos, 
form.] {Anat.) Noting the suture which unites 
the parietal bones ; sa^ttal. [b.] Ilohlyn. 

RAB-DCl'O-^-Y, n, [Gr. a rod, a stick, 

and Uyos, a* discourse; Fr. rabdologie,] The 
art or the method of performing arithmetical 
operations by means of small square rods, called 
Ivamer*s-bones, which have the numbers of the 
multiplication table inscribed on them in a cer- 
tain order, in diagonally bisected squares; — 
also written rhabdology. — See Napibr’s- 
BONBS. Ilvtton, 

rAb'DQ-mAN-CY, ». See Rhabdomancy. 

rAB'ID, a, [L. raUdusi rabies, madness ; It. ra~ 
bido ; Sp. rahioso,’] 

1. Mad; raging; furious; fierce. “Some 

men are naturally . . . rabidF Wollaston, 

2. {Med.) Pertaining to hydrophobia; as, 

^^Bahid virus.” Dunglison. 

rAb'{D-N£SS, n. The state of being rabid ; rage ; 
madness; furiousness. FeUham, 

rAb'I-NjSt, n. A small cannon. AimteoHh, 

Rj'CA,n, A Chaldee word expressive of con- 
tempt ; an empty, worthless fellow. Kitto, 

Whosoever ehnll eay to hts brother, Roca, eholl be in dan- 
ger of the ooun cil. v. 82 . 

4 ®^ « Raea denotes a certain looseness of liib and 
manners ; fool denotes a wicked and reprobate per- 
son.” Kitto, 



Babbit (X^epvs cvnicukts). 



Raccoon. 


RAC-COON', n, [Fr. raton.'] . 

{Zovi.) A carnivorous mam- ' 
mal of the family Ursidee^ or 
bears, inhabiting North Amei- 
ica; Procyon lotor of Storr, or ^ 

Ursus lotor of Linnaeus;— f ' 
sometimes written racoon, ^ 

Eng, Cyc, 

4^ The average length of the 
raccoon is about two feet from the 
nose to the tail ; and the tail is 
about ten inches long;. The head 
somewhat resenibics That of the fox. The raccoon 
feeds chiefly by night, keeping in its hole during the 
day, except 111 dull weather. One of its marked pe- 
culiarities, and on wliich its nameof Zotor is founded, 
IS Its habit of plunging its dry food into w’ater befoio 
eating it. Its fur is valuable, particularly in tlio 
manufacture of hats. Baird, 

RACE, n. [It. razza, from L. radix, a root ; Sp. 
raza ; Fr. race. — Dut. ras ; Dan. race,! 

1. A family collectively ; a series of descend- 
ants from one stock ; a generation ; lineage. 
“ The long race of Alban fathers.” Erydc 7 i, 

2. A particular breed. “ The race of mules 

fit for the plough.”^ Chapma 7 i, 

3. A root; — written also raze, “A single 

root or race of ginger.” Steevens* 

4. That which marks the origin or descent of 

any thing ; original disposition. “ Now I give 
my sensual 7'aae the rein.” Shak. 

Sonic great race of fancy or judgment in contrivance. 2’emjtlt*. 

6. The peculiar strength, taste, or flavor of 
wine which marks its origin. “Is it [Canary] 
of the right race?” Massmger, 

6. [Sw. resa, a course ; Icel. raas, — Proba- 
bly the same word as race, family. Bichardsoti.'] 
Course ; progress ; career. “ My nice of glory 
run.” Miliofi, 

^ 7. Progress; train; process. “The prosecu- 
tion and race of the war.” [r.] Bacmi. 

8. A running ; rapid course or motion. 

The flight of many birds is swifter than the race of any 
beasts. Bacon, 

9. A contest in running ; a contest or trial of 
speed. “ To describe races and games.” MiUon. 

He thot would win the race must guide his horse 
Obedient to the customs of the course. Voteper. 

10 . A strong or rapid current of w’atcr, or 

the meeting of two tides producing a heavy sea. 
“ The race of Aderny."' Halfhcell, 

11. A canal or watercourse from a dam to a 

mill or a water-wheel ; mill-race. Francis, 

12. {Bot.) A marked variety of a species 
which may be perpetuated from seed. Gray, 

Syn* — The human race ; tlie Saxon race; the past 
or present generation ; the family of Noah ; the hovse 
of Hanover ; the lineage of David ; a breed of animals 
or cattle. 

A horse race ; a foot race *, a couree to be pursued or 
run ; run a race or a career*, the passage of a vessel. 
— See Kind. 

RACE, V, n* [f. RACED ; pp. RACING, RACED.] To 
run as in a race ; to run swiftly. Pope* 

RACE'— COURSE, n. 1, The ground or track on 
which races are run ; race-ground. Simmonds* 

2. A canal or watercourse leading to a mill or 
a water-wheel ; a mill-race. Francis, 

RACE'— ctJP, n, A piece of plate given as a prize 
at a race. Simmonds, 


RACE ~^In-^ER, n. Ginger in the root. Smart* 

rAce'— GRGx^ND, n* Ground appropriated to 
races; race-course. Booth, 

race'— h 5RSB, n. 1. A horse trained for racing ; 
a horse that runs for a prize. Addison, 

2. {Omith.) A large duck with very short ‘ 
and small wings, which skims swiftly over the 
surface of the water ; steamer-duck ; Micropts^ 
rvs hrachypterus. — See Steambr-dvox. 
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RA(;J”5)-Ma'TI9N, [L. racematio^ a grape- 

gleaning.] 

1. A cluster, as of grapes. Browne^ 

2. CultiTation of clusters of grapes. Burnet, 

RA-CEME', 71, [L. racemtcst a bunch of berries 

or grapes, from Gr. j>ay6si ^ berry, a 
. grape j It. racemo ; ISp. racuno,] (Bot,) 

A form of inflorescence, in which the 
flowers, each on its own pedicel, or foot- 
stalk, arc arranged at intervals along a 
common stalk, as in the currant. Gray, 
RA-CEMED' (ra-s5ind'), a, {Bot,) Having ra- 
cemes ; racemose. iS^nith, 

RA-CEM'IC, a, {Chem,) Noting a compound 
acid, called also paratartaric addt consisting of 
dextro-tartaric and laivo-tartaric acids, which 
has no action upon polarized light, while both 
its constituents impress rotatory polarization 
upon it, but in opposite directions ; — obtained 
from certain varieties of the grape, especially 
those grown in the Vosges distiict in France. 

MiUor, 

EA(^-^;-MlP'JpR-Of3'S, a, [L. racemus, a cluster of 
berries, and fero^ to bear.] Bearing racemes 
or clusters ; racemose. Johnson, 

rA9-]5-MOSE' (129), a. [L, ra^emosm ; racemus^ 
a cluster of berries ; lt,raccmoso ; Sp. racimoso.\ 
{Bot,) Bearing racemes : resembling a ra- 
ceme. Gray, 

RAq'^-MOOS, or RA-CE'MOUS [ras'e-*«5s, K, C, 
B. Cl, fFd, ; ra-s6' rails, Sm.], a, {Bot,) Bearing 
racemes; racemose^ Smart, 

RA'CgR, n. One who races ; one who contends 
in a race : — a race-horse. Pope, 

t rAch, n, [A. S. rtscc ; Icel. raeki,'] A setting 
ilog. Gentletnen's Recreation, 

R^-jCHIL'LA, n, [Gr. Ky.‘ 5» spine.] {Bot,) 
A branch' of inflorescence ; the zigzag centre 
upon which the florets are arranged in the 
splkelets of grasses. Brande, 

HA'jCEIIS, n, [Gr. spine.] 

1 . {Bat,) The axis of inflorescence: — the 

petiole of the frond of a fern also written 
rhacMs, Honslow, 

2. {Anat,) The vertebral column. Dunjlison, 

RA-iGIllT'lO, a. Pertaining to, or affected with, 
rickets ; rickety. Dunglison, 

RA-£!Ili'Trs, n, [Gr. ftaytus ; the spine.] 

1. {Med,) Inflammation of the spine; a dis- 

ease chiefly confined to young children, charac- 
terized principally by crookedness of the spine 
and of the long bones, with swelUi^ of their 
extremities ; rickets. nunglison, 

2. {Bot,) A disease producing abortion* in the 

fruit or in the seed. Hemloio, 

RA^Cl-NjSss, n. The quality of being racy. Scott, 

EAck, n, J[Put, reh, — See Rack, v, a,] 

1. An mstrument of torture, consisting of a 
frame of wood, to the corners of which the suf- 
ferer was fastened by the hands and feet, and 
stretched, often until the joints were dislocated. 

Under that prince [Henry vriL], the remain- 
ing Tudors, James t. and uharles I. down to 1640, 
the rack was a conirtion implomoiit of torture for pris- 
oners r.oniined in the Tower.” Braude, 

2. Torture ; torment ; extreme pain. Addison, 

A dt of the stone puts a king to the rocl*, and xnakes him 
as miserable as it docs the meanest autyect. 2\tmple, 

3. Any instrument for stretching. 

These bows . . . were l>ent only by a man^s immediate 
strength, without the help of any bender or t'oek, tPUkins, 

4. A frame or stand on which things are put 
or spread out for use ; as, '' A hat-rac^.” 

5. A grate on which bacon is laid. Johnson, 

6. A wooden frame-work in which hay is 
placed for horses and cattle ; crib ; manger. 

Trom their fhll raeiie the generous steeds retire. Addition, 

7. A distaiF ; — usually written rock, Bryden, 

8i, f Bxaction* “ Rents and racks,** Sandys. 

9. [A. S- hraecar the neck.] A neck or 

crag, as of mutton. Burton, 

10. A Bpirituous liquor ; arrack. Johnson, 

11. Wreck; destruction. [Vulgar.] Brockett. 

12. The pace or motion or a horse between a 

trot and an amble. Wright, 

13. {Machinery,) A rectilinear sliding-piece, 
with teeth on its edge, to work with a wheel 
or pinion which drives or follows it. Brande, 


14. {yaut,) A fairleader, or strip of board 

with holes in it, for running-rigging. Dana, 

15. {Milling,) An inclined plane on which 

ore IS washed. Ansted, 

RACK, n, [A. S. rec \ Dut. yooA:. — See Reck.] 
Vapor, as in the air or sky ; a flying or thin 
cloud ; a mist. “ The clouds above which we 
call the rack,** Bacon, 

The solemn temple<«, the g-eat "’"he 
Yta, all \ihioh it nilLCi't. '.lull d'-sohe. 

Am!. lik( till, iii'ub'it.irtial |j.iirejnt ladod, 

J-cai 0 not a. I fif A lioli.'i'l ~ Shak, 

jQegrNares is mistaken in thinkiiig the word is not 
now in use. Brockett, 

rAck, V, a, [A. S. reecaut to reach, to extend ; 
Dut. rekkeny to stretch ; Ger. recken ; Dan. rak- 
ke; Sw. rtfeka; Icel. reka. — Richardson de- 
rives the word from A. S. wi'ccmiy to wreak, to 
revenge ; Dut. wreken ; Ger. rnc7ien,1 [t. 

RACKED ; pp. RACKIXO, RACKED.] 

1. To Stretch or torture on the rack. 

Their joints new set to be new racked again. Cowley, 

2. To torture ; to torment ; to distress ; 
to harass. “ Racked with deep despair.’* Milton, 

3. To stretch ; to strain ; to force. ** To rack 

invention.” WaUrland, 

They, rewUnff and stretching Scripture further than by 
God was meant, are drawn into sundry inconveniences. 

Hooker. 

4. To draw off from the lees, as pure liquor. 

Some roll their cask about the cellar, to ni« »t with the 
lees, and, after a few days’ resettlement, tack it off. Mortinier, 

5. {yaut,) To seize together, as two ropes, 

with cross-turns. Dana, 

t RACK, V, n. To move like vapor in the air or 
sky. “ The racking clouds.” Shak, 

rAcK, «. n. To travel, as a horse, with a quick 
amble. Clarke, 

rAcK— BL6CK, n, {Naut.) A course of blocks 
made from one piece of wood, to serve the pur- 
pose of a rack, or fairleader. Dana, 

rAck'-CHAsE, n, {Prifiting,) The frame in 
which the chases are kept. Simmonds, 

RAOK'jpR, n, 1, One who tortures by the rack. 

2. One who makes e.xactioiis. Swift. 

3. A horse that racks. Porter, 

rAcK'IIT, n, [It. racchetta ; Sp. raqueta ; Fr. r«- 

quetto , — From L. roUculum^ dim. of retc^ a net. 
Menage, Caseneuve.) 

1. A stringed batticdoor, for striking the ball 

in the game of tennis. ^ Shak, 

2. A confused, clattering noise ; disturbance : 

— confused or noisy talk. Shak. Sioift, 

3. A snow-shoe. [Local, D. S.] Pickering, 
RACK'jglT, V, a. p. RACKETED ; pp, RACKETING, 

RACKETED.] To Strike, as with a racket, llewyt, 
RAOK'JpT, V. n. To make a racket or confused, 
clattering noise ; to frolic. Gray. 

rAck'^:T-COURT,«. a tennis-court. Swimonds, 
RACK'JgT-iNG, 71, The act of making a racket; 

confused noise, as of mirth. Gray, 

rAck'ET-Y, a. Making a racket or noise ; noisy, 
[Vulgar.} Todd. 

rAck'ING, n. 1. A stretching or torturing on 
the rack. Moi'c, 

2. Torture ; torment; extreme distress. “ The 

raokings of conscience,” Johnson, 

3. The act of stretching or extending, as 

cloth on a rack- Johnson, 

4. The act of drawing liquor from the lees. 

5. The gait or motion of a horse that racks. 

6. {Mining,) The act or operation of washing 
oiF the earth and impurities from ore. Shninonds, 

RAcK'ING-OAN, n. A metal vessel, containing 
sour beer in which iron wire is steeped for wire- 
drawing a vessel for clearing wine from the 
lees. Siynmortds, 

RAcK^ING— pACE, n. The pace or gait of a horse 
that racks. Farrier* s Diet, 

RAOK'-PfJNCH, n. Funch made with arrack, 

Guardian, 

rAoK -rISNT, n, {Law,) A rent of the full 
value of the tenement, or near it. Blacksione, 
RACK'-RfiNT-^R, n. One who pays rack-rent. 
rAcK'-sA W, n. A saw with wide teeth. Simmmdi, 
RA-Cp'Vl-AN, n. {Ecel. Hist,) One of the Uni- 
tarians of Poland ; -^80 called from Racewp a 
city in that country where a public seminary < 
was erected for their church, Brande, \ 


RA-CO'VJ-iVV, flf. Pertaining to the Racovians. 

*“ RocovA catechism.” Brande. 

RA'CY, a, ^.raditXi radicis, a root. — See Race.] 
L Havng a p eculiar flavor or quality indicat- 
ing its oigin ; ^tasting of the soil , flavorous ; 
pungent. ‘The racy wine,” Pope, 

2. Having ■, sf^trong, distinctive character of 
thought or laiTi^. lage ; marked by the peculiar 
characteristics of an author’s turn of mind ; as, 
“ A racy writer.” 

Rich, racy verses, in which we 
The soil from which they come, taste, smell, and see. Coirlcy. 

t RAD. The old pret, and part, of read. Spenser, 

RAD'DLE, V. a, IRichardson supposes it to have 
been originally wrathel^ from A. S. wraetk, a 
wreath.] To twist together ; to interweave. 
rAd'DLE, ?i. 1. A long stick used in making a 
hedge. Todd, 

2. A wooden bar with a row of upright pegs 
inserted in it, used by weavers to keep the warp 
of a proper width, and prevent i^ from becoming 
entangled when it is wound on the beam of a 
loom. [Local, U. S.] Bartlett: 

R Ad'DLE-HEDQtE, n. A hedge made by twisting 
twigs or boughs together. Tooke. 

RAD'DOCK, n. See Ruddock. Shak, 

RADE, w. An incursion. — See Raid. Jafniesoii, 
RAiDEJiU (m-doO, n. [Fr., from L. ratist a raft.] 
A float consisting of pieces of timber bound or 
fastened together ; a raft. Hutchinson. 

II RA'Dl-AL, a. [It. radiate^ from L. radim.^ a 
rod, a radius, a ray ; Fr. radial^ 

1. Pertaining to a rod, a radius, or a ray. 

Bonnycastlc. Gray, 

2. (Ana<.) Pertaining to the radius, a bone 
of the fore-arm. “ Radial veins.” Dunglison, 

jgr^ Radial curves, (Oeotn,) curves of the spiral 
kind, whose ordinates all terminate in the centre oC 
the including circle, and appear like so many somi- 
diameters. Bailey, 

II RA'Dl-^NCE, > Xhc quality or the state of 
II RA'Dl-AN-CY» ^ being radiant; sparkling lus- 
tre ; effulgence ; refulgence. The sacred ra- 
diance of the sun.” Shak, 

||RA’D{-ANT [ra'd?-ant, P, J, Ja, Sm, IPn; ra'- 
dysint, 'E, F, K, C, ; ra'jent, S, ; or xti.*- 

j?-ant, IK], a, \Ij, radio, radians, to omit 
beams ; It. ^ Sp. radiante ; Fr. raditmt,) 

1. Emitting rays or beams; Hhining; eflul- 
gent. ** By nor own radiant light.” Milton, 

There was a sun of gold radimt upon the top. Boron, 

2. {Bot.) Radiate. Jlenshtn. 

Radiant heat, heat which radiates from a bo<ly, or 

passes off in right linos like radii drawn from The cen- 
tre to the circumference of a circle. Bmnde.-^Hu. 
diant point, {Opt.) a point from which rays of liglit 
or of heat proceed. Crabb. 

Syn.— That is radiant or ejfulgent wJucli emits 
light ; that is bnlltant which einitH gloanm. The ra- 
diance or effulsrenee of tho 8un ; tlw brilUaney or gliUer 
of a (h.iinond. 

(I RA'Dl-ANT, n.- 1. {Grom.} A straight line pro- 
ceeding from a given point, or flxed pole, about 
which it is conceived to retolve. Itraridr. 

2. {Opt.) A point or a body from which rays 
of light proceed. tV right. 

II RA'Dl-ANT-LY, ad. With radiance. J. Fojt. 

11 RA^I)|-A-RY, n. ; pi. Hi.' 1)1 radius, a 

ray.] {Zohl.) One of the Hmlhda, Brande, 

II Rj-Df-A^TA, n, [L, radius, a ray*] {Zotd.) A 
class of invertebrate aniTuals, chiefly marine, 
having the bodily organs arranged in a radiate 
manner around the digestive cavity ; raved ani- 
mals ; radiate animals. — See Amm v l. Eng, Ct/r, 
||rA'DI-Atk P, J. Ja. Sm, C,' IFr.; 

rS^dySt, B, K; ra’Jfit, *S'. ; r^'dtpkt or 
IK], p, n, [L, radio, radiafus ; radius, a ray ; 
It, radiare.] [L rapi.\tki); pp. hapiatino, 
radiated.] 

1. To emit rays or beams ; to shine, 

So virtues nhinv wkuv rlwsr 
In thsm. sad nuHate like tlt« stni st iKsm. HmeeU, 

2. To issue or emanate in rays, **Dght ra- 
diates from luminous hofiies.” Lock^ 

3. To proceed in direct Hnei flrom a body, li 

heat. Brands. 

4. To emit or throw of heat in dirtet Ihiet, 

m a body or surface, Sidiman, 

Syxk.— Bet Shies, 
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B RA'D|-ATE, V. a. 1. To shed brightness on ; to 
irradiate, [r.] Waty, 

2. To emit or throw off in direct lines, as 
heat. Brands^ 

II RA^DI-ATE, a. 1. {BoU) Having 
the florets or marginal flowers 
ligulate and diverging like rays ; 
having ray-flowers ; radiant. Gray. 

2. [Zoiil.) Belonging to the Radiata. Eng. Cyc. 

II R.VDI-AT-5D, a. 1. Adorned with rays. “The 
radiated head of the phoenix.” Addison, 

2. (^Zool.) Belonging to the Radiata; radiate. 

3. Noting minerals so depressed as to 

diverge from a centre. PhiUips. 

KA'DI-AT-f.D-VEENED (-vand), a. (Bot.) Noting 
reticulated leaves having three or more ribs of 
nearly equal size, usually divergent, originating 
directly from the apex of the petiole ; palmately 
veined. Gray. 

5 RA'Di-AT-jNG, p. a. 1. That radiates ; emit- 
ting or throwing off rays. Brands. 

2. (JBot.) Badiate. Henslow. 

|( RA-D{-A'TIQN, n, [L. radiatio ; It. radiaziojie ; 
Sp. radiacioni Ft. radiation.] 

1. The act or the state of radiating ; emission 

of rap of light ; beainjr brightness. Bacon. 

2. Emission or shooting forth in direct lines 

from a point, bod^, or surface. “ The radiation 
and conduction of heat.’* Brands. 

B RA'Dl-A-TQR, n. A body which radiates or 
from which rays emanate. Francis. ; 

RAd'J-CAL, a. [It. radicals^ from L. radixy ra- 
dieiSy a* root ; Sp. ^ Fr. radical.] I 

1. Regal ding the root or origin; original;' 
fundamental ; primitive. “ Radical differences.” 
Bacon. “ A radical reform.” Ed. Rev. 

2. Implanted by nature ; native. Bacon. 

If the rnrlical moisture of gold were separated, it might 
contrive to burn without being consumed. IVtlkvM. 

3. Total ; perfect ; entire ; thorough ; per- 
manent. “ A radical cure.” Dunglison. 

4. Relating to the etymological r t. 

5. {Bot.) Pertaining to the root, or appar :i ; 

coming from the root. Gm^. j 

Radical qmntaijy (Atyebra.) a quantity to which the I 
radical sign is prefixed. — question, (AstroU) a 

qtiusnon proposed when the lord of the ascendant and 
the lord of the hour are of one nature or triplicity. 
Crahb.’—‘ Radical siffa, {Altfebra.) the sign written 
before a quantity, denoting that its root is to be ex- 
tracted. Thus 4 denotes the square root of 4. 
When any other root than the second is to be indi- 
cated, a number is placed above this sign correspond- 
ing to that root. Thus ^27 denotes the third or 
cube root of 27. — Radical vcsAd:>y (Anat.) stiiiill vessels 
originating in the tissues, and by their union forming 
larger vessels. DungUson. 

RAd'I-C.4L, n. 1. An advocate for radicalism, or 
for radical reform, as in politics. Qu. Rev. 

2. {Algebra.) An indicated root of an imper- 
fect power of the degree indicated. Da, ^ P. 

3. {Ch&m.) A simple or compound body ca- 

pable of combining writh simple bodies, and 
forming the base of a compound or a series of 
compounds. Graham. 

4. {Oram.) A primitive word; a root;— a 
primitive letter ; a letter in a root. WrighJt. 

Compound rndical, (Chem.) h compound body which 
acts like an elementary body, funning the base of 
other cotu|)()undi>. — Conjugate radical, a compound 
radical cmwposod of two or more simpler radicals* — 
Graham. — Orgama radicaiy a compound radical form- 
ing one component of organic bodies, or of bodies de- 
rived from them. All organic radicals except ami- 
dogen contain carbon. Gregory, — Hypothetical rad-’ 
teal, a comuound radical which has not been isolated 
or obtained in a separate state. Miller. 

]qSf^^*Radiealnnn.yhc divided into two classes: 1. 
The baayle class, consisting of metals whose oxides 
are bases, hydrogen, the corresponding compound 
radicals, ammonium, ethyl, which are electro-poai- 
tive. 2. The salt-radical class> chlorine, sulphur, 
oxygen, Scc.^ with cyanogen and other compound 
radicals, which combine with metals and other mem- 
bers of the former class, and form salts or compounds 
partaking of the saline character. Such radicals are 
also termed salogena : they are electro -negative.” 
Graham. 

RAD'l-CAIi-IsM, n, [It. radicalismo; Fr. ratU- 
caUsme.] The principles of radicals; radical 
reform, as in politics. JBrit. Crit, 

RAP-l-CAB'l-Tf , n. 1. Origination. [».] Broime. 

2. State of being radical ; radicalness. Rrtitfcy. 


RAD'l-CAL-l4y, ad. 1. In a radical manner ; fun- 
damentally ; originally ; primitively. Browne. 
2- With a view to radical reform- 
rAD'I-CAL-NESS, n. The state of being radical 
or fundamental. Johnson, 

RAD'I-cAnT, a. [Fr.] {Bot.) Producing roots 
from the stem. Loudon. 

RAD'I-CATE, V. a. [L. radicor, radicatus; radix, 
tadicts, a root.] To root; to plant deeply. 
“ Radicated beliefs.” [r.] Broicne. 

fRAD'l-CATE, a. Deeply rooted ;radicated.Sowif/i. 

RAD-I-CA'TIQN, n. 1. The act or the process of 
taking root, or becoming deeply infixed. “ Rad- 
ication of those habits.” [r.] Hammond. 

2. {Bot.) The disposition and arrangement of 
the roots of a plant. Hensloic. 

RAD'I-CEL, n. A small root ; a rootlet. Gray. 

RAD'I-CLE (rad'e-kl), n. [L, radicula, dim. of 
radix, radicis, a root ; It. radieella ; Sp. radi- 
cula ; Fr, 7'adicule.] {Bot.) 

1. The stem of the embryo, the lower end of 

which forms the root. Gray. 

2. {Bot.) A fibre of the tap-root ; a rootlet. 

. _ Henslow. 

RAD'I-OULE, n. [Fr.] A radicle. 

RA'DI-Q-LITE, n. [L. radim, a ray, and Gr. 
Xidos, a stone.] 

1. {Min.) A variety of natrolite. Dana. 

2. (P«/.) One of a genus of fossil shells, the 
inferior valve of which is in the shape of a re- 
versed cone, the superior valve convex. Brande. 

RA-DI-oM'jp-T^R, [L. radius, a radius, and 
metimniy a measure.] {Astroti.) A cross-staff ; 
a fore-stdft. — See Cross-staff. Htetton, 
RA'DT-OdS, a, [L. radius, a ray.] [r.] 

1. Emitting rays of light ; radiant. Fletcher, 

2. Consisting of rays of light. Berkeler \ 
rAd'ISH, n. [L. radix, a root, a radish ; 1^. r * • 

dice \ Fr. radis. — A. S. rctdic ; Dut. radyr^ ; 
Ger. rettig, radiess\Desur<ieddike\ Bw.rattika; 
Icel. rodise.] (Bot,) A cruciferous plant of the 
genus Raphanus, ppticularly Rapkmius sativus, 
and its root, which is eaten raw for salad. Gray 


1. (Geom.) Half of the diameter of a circle 
or sphere, or the distance from the centre to 
any point of the circumference. Da, ^ P, 

jSSk* The radius qfeuroature, at any point of a curve, 
is the radius of the circle which will exactly fit the 
curve at that point. Hdl. 

2. {Anat.) The shorter and the smaller of the 

two hones of the fore-arm. Dwiglison, 

3. A ray. Loudon, 

4. (Fori.) A line drawn from the centre of 
the polygon to the end of the outer side. 

RA'Dl-tJs-VfiO'TOR, n. £L. radius, a radius, and 
vector, a bearer.] 

1. (Math.) The radius which is carried round 

a fixed centre, and on which a point moves, so 
that a curve is described by the combined mo- 
tion of the radius round the centre, and of the 
point on the radius. P. Cyc, 

The radius-vector of a point, in any system of 
polar cobrdinates, is the distance from the origin to 
the point. EUot. 

2. {Astron.) The imaginary line joining the 

centre of the sun and the centre of a planet or 
a comet, or the centre of a planet and that of 
'its satellite. BomerviUe. 

RA^DJX, n. ; pi. [L,] 1. A root, as 

of a word ; a base. Pilkingtmi. 

2. {Math.) A term applied to any number 
arbitrarily made the fundamental number or 
base of any system. Thus ten is the radix of 
the decimal system of numeration, and also of 
the common system of logarithms. P. Cyc. 

RA'jglR, n, A cart-rail. [Local, Eng.] Smart. 

t rAff, V. a. [Ger. To sweep ; to hud- 
dle together ; — to take hastily. Carew. 

RAFI^ n, 1. A confused heap; a jumble, “A 
raw of errors,” ' Barrow. 

% Rags ; refuse. Gascoigne. 

3. A low fellow. [Local, Eng.] Grose. 

rAf'FLE (-fl), n, [Sw. raffel, — It. rifd ; Sp. rifa ; 
Fr. faire regfie, to sweep stakes.] A feind 
of lottery, in which each of a number of per- 


sons deposits or stakes a part of the value oi 
something, for the chance of gaining it by cast- 
ing dice, Drydetu 

RAF'PLE (-fl), I?, n. [Dut. rqffelen ; Dan. ra^e; 
Sw. raffia ; Icel. hreffia, to sweep with the hand. 
— Sp. rifar ; Fr. 7'ajier, to carry away ; rafler 
tout, to sweep stakes J \i. baffled ; pp. raf- 
fling, RAFFLED.] To cast dicG for a prize for 
which each of several persons deposits or stakes 
a part of its value. “ They were raffiing for his 
coat.” Butler, 

RAP'FLE^NET, M. A sort of fishing-net. Crahh, 
RAF'FLJ^R, n. One who raffles. Clarke. 

RAP-PLE'§|-A (r^f-flS'zhe-^), n. {Bot.) A para- 
sitical plant of Sumatra, consisting merely of a 
flower of extraordinary size. This is mainly a 
fleshy calyx containing the organs of fructifica- 
tion within or beneath the rim of a huge, fleshy, 
central column ; — so named from its discov- 
erer, Sir T. S. Rqffies, Eng, Cyc. 

R.AFP'—Mte'CHANT, n. A dealer in lumber; a 
raft-merchant.* Wright, 

rAft (12), [Of uncertoin etymology. — FromL. 
ratis ; Fr. radeau. Skmjier . — From Icel. 7'apfr, 
a roof ; repta, to roof. Seresiitts. — Past partici- 
ple of A. S. reafiatt, to tear or take away, to 
reave. Tooke. Richardson^ 

1. A float consisting of logs, boards, or ether 

pieces of timber fastened together, so as to be 
com eyed from one point to another. Pope, 

2. A large collection of timber and fallen 
trees, which, floating down a large river, arc ar- 
rested in their course by flats. [U. S.] Bartlett. 

rAft, V. a. To transport on or in a raft. Bartlett. 
t rApT, p. [A. S. reajian, to take away.] Be- 
reft; rent; severed. Spenser, 

rAf'T^R (12), n. [A. S. rafter; Dan. 7'aft; led. 
rqftr.] {Arch.) One of the timbers of a roof, 
extending fiom the plate to the ridge. Britton. 

rAf'TJPR, v. a. 1. To form into rafters. 

2. To plough up one half of, as land, by turn 
ing the grass side of the ploughed furrow on 
the land that is left unploughed. Loudon 

rAf'TJPRED (rskf t§rd), a. Built or furnished wdth 
rafters. Pope. 

rAft'ING, n. The act of one who rafts. W7dght, 
rApt'— MER-CHANT, n. A lumber-merchant; 

a raff-merchant. Wright, 

rAptS'MAN, n. A man who manages a raft. 
rAft'Y, a. Damp ; misty ; cold: — rfincid ; 

musty ; stale. [Local, Eng.] Forhy, 

rAg, n. [From A. S, h7'acod, raked, ragged ; m- 
cian, to rake. Lye. — From Gr. fiduos, a torn 
garment; a rag. Ju7ii7t8.] 

1. A piece of cloth tom from the rest ; a frag* 
ment of cloth ; a tatter; a shred. 

A cloth 

Gnawa into raffs by the devouring moth. Serndgs. 

Woollen rags are used for manure, for making up into 
shoddy, or coarse cloths and druggets, and for Hock paper; 
linen »a/;a,tbr making lint and paper; and cotton rags, fur 
papor-pul{>. Simmonds, 

2. pi. Worn or mean attire. Shak, 

Virtue, though in rospr, will keep me warm. Drydsn. 

3. A fragment or article of dress* Hudibras. 

4. t A shabby, beggarly fellow. Shak. 

6. (Gcol.) A stone of coarse texture ; ap- 
plied indifferently to aqueous and igneous 
rocks. Ansted. 

rAg, V. a, [A. S. loregan, to accuse.] To rate ; 

to scold opprobriousiy. [Local, Eng.] Pegge. 
RAG-A-MtlP'FJN, w. [“From rcM, and I know 
not ’what else,” Johnson, — • “ Perhaps derived 
from ragomoffii, the name of a demon in some 
of the old mysteries.” HaUwelL] A mean, 
paltry fellow; a wretch; a tatterdemalion; a 
caitiff. “ A crew of ragamuffins^^ Swift, 
In Dr. Whitaker’s edition of Piers Plouhtnan, 
r&gam((fi,n is thus explained : “ One of the demons 
of hell.” To call a man ragam^gbi, was, it seems, 
originally to call him a devil. Maxes. 

rAg'— BOLT, n, {Haut.) An iron pin having sev- 
eral barbs on its shank. Mar, Diet, 

RAg^-DEAL-^IR, n. A dealer in rags. 

RAi^E, n. [L. rahies ; It. rabhia ; Sp. roMa ; Fr. 
rage.] 

1. Anger excited to fury ; violent anger ; 
fury ; madness ; frenzy. 

Torment, and loud desire, and fiarious rope. Mdtan, 
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2. Vehemence or exacerbation of any thing 

painful. “ Great rage of pain.*’ Bacon, 

3. Extreme eagerness ; \eheinence of mind. 
You purchase pain with all that ]uy can give. 

And die of nothing but a mf/e to live. Pope. 

4. Enthusiasm ; rapture ; ecstasy, [n.] 

’W-' I h'O'iirht g'-co’i poesy to her peifeot age, 

A’l.! Ill idi. :n « a.t which was a rage. Cowley. 

6. Fashion ; mode ; vogue ; as, “ It is all the 


raqp.*' [Colloquial.] 

‘6. {Med.) Hydrophobia; 


canine madness. 


flAGB, V. n. p. RAGED ; pp* RAGIXG, RAGED.] 

1. To bo furious or violent with anger or pas- 
sion ; to act impetuously or wildly ; to storm. 

And Warwick ; age6 like a chafed bull. HJiak. 

2. To move as if actuated by anger. 

The chariots shall rage m the streets. JVo/i. ii. 4. 

The madding wheels of brazen chariots raged. Mdton. 

3. t To toy wantonly ; to play. Gower. 

t RA^E'FUL, a. Full of rage ; furious. Sidney. 
t KA^'^-EY, \yantonness. CJumcer. 

RAO ^-P Air, n. A market for vending old clothes 

and cast -0 tf garments. Simmonds. 

RAGG, n. {Min.) Ragstone. Wriyld. 

rAg'G5;d, a. 1. Rent into tatters ; tattered. 

With over-weathered ribs and ragged sails. Shak. 

2. Dressed in rags or tatters. “ Bagged shep- 
herds.** Golding, 

3. Having inequalities on the surface ; un- 
even ; jagged. “ Ragged rocks.** Isa. ii. 21. 

4. Rough; rugged; shaggy. 

"What shepherd owns those ragged sheep? Drydtn, 

5. Rugged to the ear ; not musical. 

My voice is raggedy I know I cannot please you. Shak. 

U AG'jS ?!D-IiY, ad. In a ragged condition. Racket. 
R.iG'G^D-NfiSS, n. 1. The state of being ragged 
or dressed in tatters. ^lak. 

2. Unevenness, as of rocks. Racket, 

ttAG'G5D-aj0H66L, n. A free school for the 
education of the poor. Simmonds. 

llA^'lNGj p. a. Furious or violent with anger 
or passion; — moving as if angry. 

EA^^ING, n. Violence ; impetuosity. 

Thou rulest the raging of the sea. Ps. Ixxxix. 0. 
RA^'lNG-LYj With vehement fury. JBp. Rail. 
t R.A'^IOIJS, a. Raging ; furious. Fisher. 

t JlA'^lOlTS-NfiSS, n. Violence ; raging. Vives, 
RAG' MAN, n. ; pi. RAGMEN. A dealer in rags. 

RAg'MAN’^-ROIiL, n. {Scottish Law.) A roll or 
record said to have been made by direction of 
one Ragimundy a legate from Rome, who, call- 
ing before him all the bencficed clergymen in 
the kingdom, caused them on oath to give in 
the true value of their benefices, according to 
which they were afterwards taxed by the court 
of Rome. Whisliaw. 

from ras^e-man^ stands in Piers 
PlunTiinan for the devil ; probably, tlieroforo, tins ty- 
rannical roll was originally stif^inatixod as the deoiPs 
roll. Cowell .says that it was properly RagimuntPa 
toflj but he seems to bo mistaken.” J^Tares* — Jamie- 
son favors the derivation from rage man, and says of 
the other, ^ [It] evidently rests on a misnomer. No 
legate of the name of Ragimnnd ever came into this 
country. I’he name of the legate referred to was Bag- 
imund.” lie also says that “ the old taxation of 3ag- 
imont ” is mentioned in old Scottish laws, and that, 
according to Spots wood, the rolls were called Bagi- 
ment^s Rolls, 

RJi‘0dUT^ (lU-gS'), n. [Fr.] A highly-seasoned 
dish or food. Addison. 

rAg'STONE, n. (GeoL) A stone of a coarse 
texture; rag. — See Rag, Brands. 

RA-GULBD', a. (Ror.) Applied to an ordinary, 
when the outlines are ragged or notched after 
an irregular manner. Bailey. 

RAG'WfiEn, n. {Bot.) A plant of the genus Am- 
h'osia ; Ambrosia artimtsieefoUa* Gray. 

Great ragioeedt Bmirotia trifida. ZhmgUsan. 

ft.(G'-\VllKEh, n. A 
wheel with a notched 

edge. Simmonds. m @ jj) ® JJ 

Rag-wheel and chain, a 
contrivance used instead 

of a band or belt, when Rftahwheel a»d chain, 
great resistance is to be overcome, and consisting of 


a wheel with projecting cogs or pins which catch in 
the liJikss ot a clicun. H tight. 

RAG'WORT C-wurt), ii. {Bot.) A plant of the 
genus jb'enecio; Sunecio Jacobcea. Diiiiglisoii, 

RAID, n. [A. S. oidun, to ride; But. rid\ 
Ger. ritt\ Dan. nd', Icel. raid', Sw. ndt."] A 
predatory or hostile incursion; an inroad; an 
invasion; — propeily, an equestrian incursion. 
[Scotland.] Jamiesoii. Robertson, 

RAIL (ril), n. 1. [A. S. hrcegel, rayel ; Dut, 
rigchel', Ger. riegel. — “The A. S. rccgel is the 
dim. of r<cg, or tag, the past tense of wrigan, 
to rig or cover.’* looke.j 

1. A bar of wood, iron, or other material, ex- 
tending from one post or support to another ; 
as, “ The 7'ail of a ience.” 

Nearly two centuries before the Introduction of the loco- 
motive bteaui-uiiginc, the collictieb of the North ot England 
made use of wooden tails for the purpose of jeducing the 
labor of drawing coals from the pit’s mouth to the place of 
shipment. Tomlinhoii. 

2. A railroad; a railway; as, “To travel by 

rail.*' ^ Qu. Rei\ 

3. {Arch.) The horizontal part in any piece 

of framing or panelling. Brands. 

4. {Naut.) A narrow plank nailed for orna- 

ment on some part of a ship’s upper works ; — 
a curved piece of timber extending from the 
bows to the continuation of the shi]^s stem, to 
support the knee of the head, and the orna- 
mental figure affixed to it. Mar. Diet. 

6, f A cloak or loose gown. “ Cambric rails." 

Beau. FI. 

RAIL, n. [Fr. r&U. — Ger. ' — 

raUe ; iSw, 7'aU , — ‘ * An 
onomatopoeia, formed 
from the cry of the 
biid.** La7idais.'] ( Or- 
9iith.) A bird of the 
order Grail®, family 
RalUdcs, and genus 

RalhtS. Water-rail OdaUm aguaiictia), 

JOSET The rails are remaikablo for the compressed 
form < f the body, which is owing to the narrowness 
of tiio sternum. They are shy, timid birds, inhabit- 
ing the borders of rivers, brooks, and moist mead- 
ows. Baird. 

RAIL, V. a. [e. railed ; pp. railing, railed.] 

1. To enclose with rails. “ Sir Roger . . . 
has railed in the communion-table,” Addisoti. 

2. To range in a line. “ All railed in ropes, 

like a team of horses in a cart.** Bacon. 

RAIL, V. n. [Sp.mJfer ; Fr. 7'ailler. — Dut. r alien, 
to chatter ; ow, raUal^ To use insolent and re- 
proachful language; to utter reproaches; to 
scoff ; — formerly with on, now commonly with at. 

Let it not be said that they arc men of depraved under- 
standing and depraved morals. This is to rail, not to argue. 

JtoUngltrokc. 

Syn. — See Declaim. 

RAIL, r. 71. [Skmzer suggests Fr. rowJer, to roll.] 

1. tTo gush forth; to fiow ; to rill, Chaucer. 

2. To rule or travel on a railroad. Thos. Rood. 

RAIL'— CAR, n. A car for transporting passen- 
gers on railroads. Bartlett, 

RivIL'JljJR, n. One who rails; a scoffer. South. 

RAIL'— FtoCE, n. A fence made of wooden 
rails. Clarh\ 

RAIL'ING, 71. X. Act of one who rails or scofFs ; 
insolent and reproachful language. 

Strifes of words, whereof couicth envy, stilfc, rntlings, 

1 7V//1. VI. t. 

2. A fence or barrier made of posts and rails. 

rAil'ING,^. a. Uttering or expressing reproach. 

RAIL'ING-LY, ad* ScofRngly ; like a scoffer, 

RAIL'L?;R-Y (rm'Icr-§) [rai'ler-9, S. W. P. J. F. 
F. Ja. K. Sm.', rfil'^ir-o, R. C. IVh.; r£l'$r-$ or 
, TVr.], n. [Fr, railleric.'} Slight satire 
or ridicule ; satirical merriment ; banter ; good- 
humored irony ; pleasantry ; joke. 

TUii is tlie true art of raiJtrnr^ when a man turnu another 
into ridicule, and ahowa at the anine tune he in In hu- 
mor, anil not urged by malice against the penmn he rallies. 

Puiler. 

“ We must not suppose this word to be the 
offbpring of the £ins:li8li w<»rd to rm/, however nearly 
they may be Hometimos allied In pracure. Raillery 
comes directly from the French word mtUme ; and, ' 
ill compliiriont to that language for the asKistance it ' 
so often affords us, we nronoiinee tlie first syllable { 
nearly as in the original. This, however, it imt a * 
mere compliment, like the generality of those we pay ' 


the French , tor, were we to pronounce the first ayl 
lable like tail, it might obscure ami pervert the mcuiu 
ing. Mr. Whendan, Mr. Scott, Dr. Keniick, Mr. Nuies, 
W. Johnston, Mr. Perry, and Mr. Smith pronounce 
It as 1 have marked it.” Walker. 

RAILLEUR i^ra-el-yur'), n. [Fr.] One w^ho uses 
raillery ; a jebter ; a mocker, [ii.] Sprat. 

RAIL'RO AD, 7%, A road in which rails of iron aie 
laid down upon a smooth solid foundation for 
the purpose of facilitating the motion of wheel 
carriages. Nathan Rale. Tomlinson. 

41 ®=*“ In an extended sense of the woid, it compre- 
hends all the land, works, buildings, and machinery 
required for the suppoit and use of the road or way, 
with Its rails.” JSriUtoU 


RAIL'WAY, n. A railroad. 


P. Cyc. 


Railicay IS tho more common teirn in En^liind, 
and railroad is tho moie common in the United States. 

RAIL'WAY— SLIDE, 7i. A turn-table. Simmonds. 

RAI'M^NT, 71. [From the old word arrayment.} 
Clothing; clothes; apparel; vesture; vestment; 
dress; attire. 

Having fbod and raiment, let us be therewith content. 

1 Tm. Vi. 8. 

Syn. — See Apparel. 

RAIN (ran), v. n. [Goth. rigna7i ; A. S. rina>n ; 
Dut. regene7i ; Ger, regnen ; Dan. regne ; Icel, 
7'igna; Sw.regiia. — Or. paivnv, to make wet; 
L. rigo.] [f. rained ; pp. raining, haini:!).] 

1. 'To fall in drops from the clouds, as w'ator; 
to drizzle ; — commonly used impersonally. 

Ellas . . . prayed earnestly that it miglit rain. Jos. v. 17. 

2. To fall or drop as rain ; to flow ; to distil. 

They sat them down to weep; nor only tears 
Rained at their ej cs. Milton. 

RAIN, f. a. To pour down as rain. 

Israel had licre furnished, had not God 

Jfainctf iroui heaven manna. Milton. 

RAIN, n. 1. The water or the descent of water 
that falls in drops from the clouds; a shower. 

A feeling of sadness and longing. 

That H notnkin to pain, 

A 'I • . ■ I • I"', ’• 

V' ’’is , LnntfjWow. 

JO®* “ Tho infogrunt particles of a cloud or fog are 
hollow vehicles, capable of iloating in rho air, or of 
being kept from falling by tiieshgliU'st \Vh<‘U 

those vcfaiclos bieuk or co.ilchct*, ilii*y jnoduce solid 
diops, varying in size from tliohli<>!it niol(>cul<>i of a 
drizzle up to tho massive glolics of a ihiinder-btorm.” 
Nichol, 

2. A furrow a ridge- [Local.] Wright. 

Fossil tain, (Geo!.) imprcshiouR of rain on tho siir- 
facc of stiMtilied rocks. Bng, Cyt,. 

RAIN'BKAT, «. Injured by rain, [ii.] Bp. Rail. 

RAIN'bOW, 71. {Mctco7\ «!4: Opt.) A luminous me- 
teor in the form of a hrilUiint-c‘oloi(‘<l arch, 
formed in the region of the heavens opposite to 
the sun by the refraction, reflection, and sepa- 
ration into tho colors of tho piismatie spectrum, 
which his rays undergo in the drops of falling 
rain; iris. Biwstek 

jCll 9 ) • When tho uiotoor is perfect, there are two 
scmicirculai arches, tho uiiior and more brilliant oiio, 
called tho primary rainbow, being produciMil by two 
refractions and one reflection, and tho outer one, 
called tho sreondttry rainbow, being proilucod by tw’o 
refractions and two rofioctioris, Tho Ihiws consist of 
an inflnito number of prismatic. s(KM'tra arranged in 
tho circiimforonce of a circle, with tlietr colors in a 
reverse order, tlie red iieing the outeniKisr color of tho 
immary and tho mnerniost color of tjio si’cimdary. 
The light of iHith Is completely {Kilarized in pianos 
passing thruugii the eye and tlio radii of the areli. 

T.tirmr rtdnbtiir, a faint raiiiiKivv formed (»pis)site to 
the moon. Arcicitcr. — Supn nmnetury i atnlwu , a name 
applied to iKiw'h conaisTing of red and green arches 
I sometimes seen within tiie primary rainbow, and In 
contact with it, and also on riio outside of the sec- 
ondar>' one, A third and i>octiliiir rniubow, not con- 
centric with the (wo common ones, has iieen seen 
between them. Brewster. 

rAIN'B 6WED (rSn'iidd), a. Furnished with a 
rainbow, Dwight. 

RAlN'BdW-TlNT'jglD, et. Having prismatic tints 
like a rainbow, Cktrke. 

RAlN'DgfeR, n. See Eeindebr, 

eAIN'FALL, n, A fall of rain, Mwrchihcm. 

RAlN'-GAu^Ein. An instrument for measuring 
the quantity of rain that fnlls on a given spot 
in a given time ; a pluviameter ; an ambromo* 
ter; a udometer. Tcmlimon. 
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UAIN'l-NiSss, n. The state of being rainy. 

RAIN'L^SS, a. Destitute of rain. A^K, Johnstone. 

RAIA’’'~LiNE, n. (Naitt.) A rope or line used to 
lorna the sheer of a ship. Weak. 

RAIN'— TIGHT (-tit), a. So tight as effectually to 
exclude rain. CktrJce. 

RAIN — WA-T^R, n. Water which falls in rain 
from the clouds. 

No one has a right to build his house so as to cause the 
taui-u!ater to fall over his neighbor’s land, unless he has ac- 
quired. a right by a grant or prescription. Jbouvier. 

RAIN'Y, a. Abounding in rain; showery; wet. 
A continual dropping in a very rainy day. Frov. xxvii. 15. 

RAIP, n. A rod to measure ground. Diet. Rmt, 

RAI^'A-BLE, a. That may be raised. Hardwick. 

RAl^E (raz), V. a. [Ban. reise ; Sw. resa. The 
Goth, reisan, raisan, exists in the compounds 
urreisan, urraisyan, to raise, rise, or cause to 
rise. Junim thinks it the same word as rear, by 
a common change of r into s. — See Rise.] [i, 

BAISED ; pp, EAISING, BAISED.] 

1. To put, place, take, or set up ; to lift ; to 

elevate ; to heighten ; to uplift ; to rear. “ He 
raised a mast.*’ Johmon. 

The elders went to raise him up from tlie earth. 2 4Sa»i. xii. 17. 

2. To erect ; to build ; to construct. 

Raise thereon a heap of stones. Josh. viil. 29. 

3. To exalt or elevate in condition or quality. 
This gentleman came to be raisad to great titles. Clarendon. 

And raise my thoughts, too humble and too \ lie. Spenser. 

4. To give rise to ; to cause ; to occasion. 

One hath ventured fium the deep to raise 

New troubles. Milton. 

5. To bring back to life after being dead. 

He was delivered for our offences, and raised again for our 
justidcation. Horn. iv. 25. 

6. To augment ; to amplify ; to enlarge ; to 

increase. ^ “ To raise my fortunes.” Shak. 

7. To give motion to ; to put into action or 
currency ; to excite. 

He raiaeth the stormy wind. Fa. evil. 28. 

8. To levy ; to collect ; to assemble. 

He, out of smallest things, could, without end, 

Have raised incessant armies. Milton, 

9. To procure to be produced or pr^agated : 

— to cause to grow ; to grow. “ He raised 
sheep.” ** He raised wheat.” Johnson. 

10. To make light or spongy, as dough or 
paste. 

11. (Lato.) To create; to constitute. '‘To 

raise a use.” Burrill. 

12. To elevate, as any distant object 
by a gradual approach towards it. Mar. Diet. 

To raisG a purchase, (JVaaC.) to prepare certain in- 
atrunients or macliinea, so that, by their mutual ef- 
fects, they may produce a inechamcal force sufficient 
to overcome the weight or resistance of the object to 
which this macliinery is applied. Mar. Diet. — To 
raise a siege, to abandon the siege of a place. 
Mil. Ency. — To raise a spirit, to call it into view. 

“ To raise is, in all its senses, to elevate from 
low to high, from mean to ilUiatnoiis, from obscure 
to famous, or to do something that may bo by an easy 
dgure referred to local elevation.” Johnson. 

Mr. Pickering, in his « Vocabulary of Ameri- 
canisms,” says, *‘In New England, the fanners say 
to raise corn, wheat, &c. ; but in England, at the 
present day, the farmers, and even the agricultural 
writers, say, to grow corn, Ac., and this expression 
is now getting into use here.” In the Northern States 
it is common to say, to raise corn, wheat, and 
also cattle and horses; and in the Southern States 
the word is used in the sense of to brine up ; as, ** In 
the place in which he was raised,” Jeg^rson. “You 
know I was raised, as they say in Virginia, among 
the mountains of the north.” Paulding, 

Syn.— See bttile, Found, Heighten, Lift. 

EAIS'^R, n. 1. One who raises. 

2. {Arch.) A riser. ^ Wright. 


a. (Arch.) A riser. ^ Wrighi. 

RAISIN (rii'zii) [ril’zn, S, E. R. C. Wr. 

m.; A'zin/P.Ja.; re' ^ lY.V.; rsgnorrezn, 
jP.], n. [Fr. raisin, r , . rozijn. — Ger* ro~ 

sine ; Ban. rosin ; — racemus, a bunch 

or cluster. Riehardsok^ ^idais. Diez.) 

1. t A grape, WickUffe. 

2. A npe grape dried upon the vine, or in an 
oyen. 

jgSyp Walker pronounces this word rS'zn ; and he 
regards the pun contained in the following quotation 
fifom Shakspeare — “ If reasons were as plenty as 


blackberries, I would give no man a reason upon com - 1 
pulbion ” — as a proof that rasstrt and reaeon were 
pronounced e\acrl> alike tn his time ; but they are 
now pronounced differently. 

RAI§'|NG, n, 1. The act of lifting up. 

2. The act of erecting the frame of a building. 

RAI^'ING— PLATE, n. (Arch.) The plate or lon- 
gitudinal timber on wmch the roof stands raised 
or placed. Brande. 

RAISOMME (ra-zo-na'), a. [Fr.] Arranged and 
digested systematicsuly ; as, A catalogue rai- 
sonne.'* Coleridge. 

RAI'VjpL, n. A weaver’s instrument, with pins 
in it ; an evener. [Scotland.] Jamiesmi. 

RA'JAH (ra'ja or ra'jsi) [ra'ja, Ja. K. JVt*. ; ra'j?L, 
Sm.], n. An hereditary prince of the Hindoos, 
belonging to the caste of warriors. Brande. 

RA'JAII-SIliP, n. The dignity or principality of a 
rajah. Wright. 

RAJ-p66t', n. A person belonging to the milita- 
ry order. [India.] Maleom. 

RAKE, n. [A. S. raca; But. rake*, Gqt, reck&n*, 
Ban. rice; Icel. reka ; Sw. rufsa. — rhacan, 
rhacai ; Ir. raca ; Gael. roc. — It. ^ Sp. rastro ; 
Fr. rdteau.] 

1. An instrument with teeth and a handle, 

used in hay-making and gardening. Tttsser. 

2. (JVflMf.) The projection of tiic upper parts 

of a ship at the stem and stem beyond the ex- 
tremities of the keel. — the inclination of a 
mast from the perpendicular. Mar. Diet. 

3. A metallic %’ein more or less inclined from 

a perpendicular- A. Jamieson. 

4. A herd of colts. [Local.] Clarke. 

Rake of a rudder, (MauU') the forward part of a rud- 
der. Mar. Diet. — Rake of a mill-saw, its forward in- 
clination. Wright. 

RAKE, n. [See Rakehele.] A loose and disso- 
lute man ; a man devoted to vicious pleasure ; 
a voluptuary ; a debauchee ; a libertine. Addison. 

RAKE, V. a. [Goth, rikan ; A. S. racian ; Ger. 
rechen ; Ban. rive, rage ; Sw, refsa, rdfsa. — Ir. 
racam, — Fr. [s. raked ; pp. rakino, 

RAKED.] 

1. To gather or collect with a rake. 

Mow barley, and redee It, and set it on cocks. Tusser. 

2. To clear with a rake. 

As they rake the green-appearing ground. 

The russet hay-cock rises. Thomson. 

3. To draw or heap together ; to accumulate. 

Hl-gotten goods are squandered away with as little con- 
aclencc as they were railed together. L* Estrange. 

4. To scour ; to search with eager diligence. 

The statesman rakes the town to find a plot. Swift. 

Such an ungracious couple [Domitian and Commodus], I 
am sure, as a man shall not find again, If he raked all IioU 
for them. Ascham. 

5. To pass swiftly and violently over. 

Thy thunder's roaxings foke the skies. Sandj/s. 

6. {Haval.) To fire into or cannonade, as the 

head or stern of a ship in the direction of her 
length, or along her decks. Brande. 

To rake up, to cover with ashes, as the fire, 

rAke, v. n. 1. To use a rake. Jew. 

2. To search ; to grope. 

They rake into the most promising parts. Addison. 

3. To pass with violence. Sidney. 

4. To play the part of a rake. 

Nor romped, nor rotked. nor stared at public places. 

Shenatone, 

6. (JHaut.) To incline from a perpendicular, 
as a mast, stem, or sternpost. Brande. 

ggp- “ The bowsprit, instead of raking, is said to 
stesno.” Brande. 

R^-KEE', n. A kind of Russian brandy. Simmmxds. 

RAKE'-HAN-DLE, n. A rakestale. Clarke. 

RAKE'Hj^LL, n. [" From rdkel, which seems to 
be a corruption from rekeles, that, is, reckless.^* 
Richardson. — Sec Rake, t?. a., No. 4.1 A wild, 
worthless, dissolute person ; a rake. [Low-] 

They are taken ibr no better than rakeheUs, or the devil's 
black-guard. Stanihurst. 

fRAKB'HiLL. a. Base; wild; outcast; worth- 
less, “ Amid their ramhell bands." Spenser. 

rAICB'K6lL-Yi Wild; dissolute. B. Jonson. 

RAK']^R, n. One who rakes. Johnson. 


I RAKE'SHAME, n. A base, rascally fellow; a 
rake ; a debauchee. ; a rakehell. Milton. 

RAKE'STALE, n. The stale or handle of a rake; 
rake-handle. Ilalloway. 

RAKE'— VEIN (-van), n. {Min.) A gash or ver- 
tical fissure m rocks, cutting through all the 
strata, and sometimes accompanying a fault. 

Amted. 

RAK'JNGj^w. 1. The act of one who rakes- 

2. {Sdval.) The act of cannonading a ship 
on the stern so that the balls range the whole 
length of the decks. Ency. Am. 

RAK'ING, p. a. That uses a rake that rakes 
or cannonades in the direction of the length ; 
as, “ A raking fire.” 

RAk'JSH, a. Loose ; dissolute. S. Richardson. 

RAK'ISH-LY, ad. In a rakish manner. Clarke. 

rAk’{SH-NESS, Bissoluteness; lewdness. 

RaDLEJT-tMjt^ DO, a, [It.] l^Mtts.) Growing 
slower and slower ; ritardando. Dwight. 

RAL^LI-ANCE,^^. Act of rallying; rally. Jefferson. 

RAL^LI-RR, n. One who rallies. Hudihras, 

Ii4L^LI-DjE,n.pl. (Ornith.) A family of birds 
of the order Grail cc, including the sub-families 
RalUnce and GaUinnlinm ; rails. Gray. 

R4L~Ll’J\rAE, n. pi. 

{Ortuth.) A sub- 
family of birds of 
the order GralUc 

yid family RaUi- EiUlu. elogMi.. 

d(B‘, rails. Gray. 

RAL'LY, V. a. p. RALLIED ; pp. RALLYING, RAL- 
LIED!] [Fr. rallier. — “ Spe^iser writes it re- 
aUy.” Richardsoii.'] To bring back to ordei, as 
troops that may have been dispersed, or retreat- 
ed in a panic : — to restore. 

The Gascons, rallied, soon the fight renew. Boole. 

RAL'LY, V. a, [Sp. rallar; Fr. railler. — See 
Bail,] To treat with raillery, pleasantry, iiony, 
or slight satire ; to banter ; to joke ; to ridicule. 

Raillery is no longer agreeable only while the whole com- 
pany is pleased with it. X would least of alt be understood to 
except the person rallied. Steele. 

Syn. — See Ridicule, Banter. 

rAL'LV, V. n. 1. To come together or into order. 

The Grecians rally, and their powers unite. Mrydeu. 

2. To recover strength or vi^or. Smart. 

3. To exercise satirical merriment; to jest. 

He rallied with a tongue as keen 

As Rabelais or the Irish dean. Oxwthorrt. 

RAL'LY, w. 1. The act of recovering order. 

And that which was erewhilc the duke's firm van 
Before old Vasco's front vouchsafe to fiy, 

Till, with their subtle rallies, they began 
lu small divisions hidden strengtli to try. Davenant. 

2. The act of recovering strength, Clarke. 

3. Exercise of slight satire ; banter; a joke; 

a jest, Johnson. 

RALPH'ITE, n. {Min.) A fibrous hornblende. 

eAm, n. [A. S, But. ram ; Ger. rcmim. — “ The 
L. ramus is related to this word,” Bosworth.^ 

1. A male sheep. “ Th<«5 rams of thy fiock.” 

Gen. xxxi. 38. 

2. Aries, the vernal sign. 

The Ram, having passed the sea, serenely shines. 

And leads the year. Oeec/i. 

3. A military engine ; an instrument with an 
iron head to batter walls ; a battering-ram. 

Judas called upon the Lord, who, without any roans or 
engines of war, did oast down Jciicho, gave a fierce assault 
against the walls. 2 Macc. xii. 15. 

4. An hydraulic engine, called also hydratiUc 
ram, or water-ram, — See Water-ram. 

rAm, tj. a. [{. rammed ; pp. ramming, rammed.] 

1, To drive with violence, as with a battering- 
ram ; to push or press hard down, or together ; 
to force down or in ; to compress. 

Here many poor people roll in vast balls of snow, which, 
they rom together, and cover iVom the su nsh Inc, Addison. 

2, To fill with any thing driven hard together. 

They mined the walls, laid the powder, and rammed the 

mouth ; but the citizens made a oountennine. Havuford, 

rAm-a-DAn', n. 1. The ninth month of the Ma- 
hometan year; — written also BJuzmadtm, JJa- 
madhan, and Ramctaan, P« Cyc. 

^ Ttlarnism prescribes fiuiing during tike month oiXb^^ 
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2. The name gWen to the great fast, or lent, 
of tne Mahometans. 

It conitiicnces with the new moon of the ninth 
month of the MiUnnnetati je.ir, and, \vhile it con- 
tniuoa, the da> is spent iii piayera and other devo- 
tional exercises, and a strict abstinence troiii food 
and drink; fioiii the fir&t .ippearance of daybreak nil 
sunset. Braude^ P. Ctjc, 

n. [Fr., from L. ramus, a branch.] 

1. Soughs or branches of trees. Johnson* 

2. The warbling of birds among the branches. 

When immehxhous Aviiida hut made thee move. 

And birds on thee then t ti,uwjo did bestow. Drummond. 

tuA.M'A^E, f*. [Yr. 7'amafft\'] Wild; untamed; 
shy. The falcon, which nicth Gower. 

RAM A<?E, V. a. See Eummage. Johnson. 

t RA-MA'^I-OUS, a. Wild; rauiage. Chaucer. 

n. [Sansc., the career or trareh 
of £{a?nu.] The oldest of the two great Sanscrit 
e|>ic poems, which describes the life and actions 
of the hero Raiua and his wife Sita. Brandc. 

rAM^BJPR^-E, [Fr.] A kind of galley. SmmoMtfs. 

rAM^BLE (-bl), V. n. [The dim. of ro im. Barclay. 
Richardson. — ** Most probably an abbreviation 
of the L. pcra?nhnlo, to wander, to travel about.” 
Todd . — Ger. )amnielH, to romp.] [?*. ram- 
bled ; RAUKLINO, tt.t.MBLEU.] To move 
or go about irregularly or without certain direc- 
tion ; to rove ; to roam ; to wander ; to stroll ; 
to range. 

We must not mwWe in tins field without discernment or 
choice, nor even witli th jse must wo ramole too louc. 

Dolinffbroke. 

Syn. — !3ee Wande r. 

RAm'BLE, w. a wandering ; an irregular excur- 
sion ; a stroll. A short Christmas ramble.* * iSwift. 

Syn. — See Bxcuesioit. 

rAm'BL^JR, 71. One who rambles ; a wanderer. 

rAm'BLING, n. A wandering; an irregular ex- 
cursion; a ramble; a roving. ** The ramblinffs 
of fancy.*' South. 

RAM*BLlNa,i>.». \yandc‘ring, roving; irregular; 
discursive. “ Our rtunblmy muse.** Churchill. 

rAm'BLING-LY, ad. In a rambling manner. 

tRAM-B66i^B', n. [See Bouse.] A compound 
drink, in most request at Cambridge, Eng., 
commonly m.idc of eggs, ale, wine, and sugar, 
but in summer, of milk, wine, sugar, and rose- 
water. Blmmt*s Ghssography. 

“ Of tliiH learned academical word I have not 
met with ail example. Boitse meant drink.’* JVarcs. 

t R.\M-R0§E', 71. Kamboose. Bailey. 

RA'M^-AL, (Bot.) Belonging to a branch. Gray. 

t rAm'JP-kIn, n. [Fr. rarnequin.'] A small slice 
of bread, with farces of cheese and eggs. Bailey. 

R4^&^r^T,4, n. pi. [L., BC7*aping8.'l (Bot.) 
Thin, brown, foliaceous scales, appearing upon 
young shoots, especially upon the petioles and 
the backs of the leaves of ferns. Lindley. 

RAM-^?N-TA'CBOys (-shvs), «• Covered 

with ramenta. LQvdo7\. 

RA*M^5?ITS, n. pi. [L. ramenJta^ 

1. (Shavings or scrapings. Bailey. 

2. {Bot.) Itamonta. — See Ramenta. 

RA'MIg-oDrf, a. Relating to a branch; ramous; 
ramose. Smart. 

tRAM'5-aulN (-kin), 7%. [Fr.] Ramekin. Orabh. 

RAM-PEE*ZLKn, a. Fatigued; exhausted. [Low.] 

l lent him [Burnsl to n. vi*ry *ennible nei/?hI>or of mine; but 
hid luicciuih dlAli’ct iiM: tind. licfure he hod hulf rend 

him through, he Wiii iiiutc i am/rt'ilrd. t’oKy^x'r. 

4Sr ** Cowpor seems to have purloined tho word 
from Burns.** Rickardstm. 

eAm.J^PJ-O.A'TION, ». [L. ramwt, a branch ; It. 
r.mtMiaioite ; Sp. ramificacion ; Fr. ram^ca- 

L The act of ramiiiring or branching; separa- 
tion into branches. Uak. 

2, A branch or division ; an offshoot. 

When the nwiioal idee branches out into psuraUe) rami/fea- 
//fMct, how can a consecutive Btnes be ftirmed of fM*nsos In 
thHr uaciirc coUaCurnir Johrmn. 

p. a. [Fr. rafmyterJ [i. ramified ; 
m. RAMIFYING, RAMiPiED.] To Separate into 
branches; to branch. 


the ibw radical positions which the 
S‘ ii s . - ■ ■hi' .'I will wondei by wli-it cncrcc^'t opci- 

.ii, M- ■ c . era to iULh an ixu i.l. ii.d nvi'imd 

iiH'i" \u\.\ ‘ ' y* 

RAM^j-FY,r. 71 . To shoot into branches ; to branch. 

• I, • I. . ' . -li '1 • '*1 ti) /•«/«- 

t/v, : ■ SIM. . ■ ' 

RA'MJST, ? A follower or disciple of Peter 

RA'MB“AN, > Ramus, professor of rhetoric and 
philosophy at Paris, whose system of logic was 
opposed to the Aristotelian party. Brando. 

RAM*-LfNE, n. (Mast-mahing.) A line used to 
get a straight middle line on a spar. Dana. 

rAM'MJPR, 71. One that rams ; — a ramrod. 

RAM'MISU, a. Like a ram, particularly in odor; 
strong-scented ; rank. Chaucer. 

RAM'M|SH-NESS, 71. The quality of being ram- 
mish ; rankness ; strong scent. \Y7'iyht, 

RAM' MY, a. Like a ram ; rammish. Burton. 

RAM-Q-L£:S'C?N(3E, n. [Fr. ratyiollir, to make 
softer ; 7 noUir (L. inoUio), to soften.] A soften- 
ing; mollification, [n.] Clat'lce. 

RA-m66n'-TREB, 71. {Bot.) A small, milky, 
drupaceous tree of the West Indies, the leaves 
and twigs of which are used as fodder for cat- 
tle ; Tropins America}^. jEwy. Cyc. 

RA-MOSE' (129), a. [L. ra7noms\ ramus, a 
branch ; It. ^ Sp. ramoso ; Fr. ramewa;.] 

1. {Bot.) 'Consisting, or full, of branches; 

branchy. Gray. 

2. (Mm.) Noting minerals having the ap- 
pearance of the branch of a tree. Phillips. 

R.A'MOUS, a. Full of branches; ramose. “A 
raTnioiis efflorescence.*’ Woodward. 

rAmp, V. n. [Fr. Tamper, to creep, according to 
Menage from L. repo (Gr. fpiro)) ; It. 7'afnpicare, 
to creep ; rampare, to paw.] [i, ramped ; pp. 

RAMPING, RAMPED,] 

1. To creep or climb, as a plant. MiUo7i. 

Furnished with cUmbcis and tcndnla. they catch hold of 

them, and «o, ramptftff upon ticcs, they mount up to a great 
height. li ly. 

2. To spring; to bound; to leap; to sport; 

to romp. ** A 7'a77ipiiig lion.** Spefiser. 

They dance in a round, cutting capers and ramping. Htcgt. 

3. t To leap with violence ; to rage. “ She 

rampeth in my face.” Chaucer. 

rAmp, 71. 1. A spring ; a leap ; a bound. Shak. 

2. A prostitute ; a courtesan. [Low.] Nares. 

3. A highwayman. [Local.] Xlallhrell. 

4. {Arch.) A concave bend or slope in the 
cap or upper member of any piece of ascending 
or descending workmanship. ^ Brandc. 

5. {Fort.) A road cut obliquely into, or added 

to, the interior slope of a rampart or of a para- 
pet. Ghs. of Mil. Ter ins, i 

RAmp' A^E, p. n. To be riotous ; to scour up and ' 
and down. [Local and vulgar.] Haiti well. 

fRAM-PAL'LIAN [ram-p&l'yan), R* [From m/n/i.] 
a' mean wretch. Shah. 

rAm'PAN-CY, n. The state of being rampant; 
exuberance ; excessive prevalence. “ This 
height and rampancy of vice.” South. 

rAm'P^NT, a. [Fr, ramjjcr, to ramp.— -A. S. 
rempend, headlong.] 

1. Overgrowing restraints or bounds ; rank ; 
exuberant; dominant; vehement; headstrong. 

2. {Arch.) Noting an arch the abutments of 
which spring from an inclined plane. 

3. ( Her.) Noting an animal when represent- 

ed as standing erect on his hind legs, as if for 
atta ck. — See Lio n . Brando. 

rAm’PANT-LY, ad. In a rampant manner. 

rAm'PA RT, n. [P>. rempart. — From It. rip^iro, 
a shelter; ripa (L. ripa), a bank. Mejmqe. — 
Probably same as ramp. Riehardsem. — hVom 
Sp. amparo, protection, a parapet* Bandais.] 

1. (Fori.) An elevation of earth roumt a 
place, on which troops and gun a are po«t<‘d, and 
on which the parapet is raised. It is situated 
between the ditch and the town, and consists 
of nn interior »l<»pe, terre-pJein, han<nK'tte, and 
exterior slope or escarp. Gios. of Mil, Terms. 

2. That which fortifies ; a bulwark ; a defence. 

Syn. — So# Fortification. 

fRAM'PART, t?. a. To fortify with a rampart or 
ramparts. ShnJk. 


fRAM'PlIR, V. a. To rampart. J. Fox. 

t RAM'PIER, 71. A rampart. Pope. 

rAm'PI-ON, n. [It. raperonzo ; rapa (L. rapa), a 
tuiiiip , Yx. 7'uipo)ice. -^Qov.raputizel.'] {Bot.) 
j An herbaceous plant with a nhito esculent root, 

I resembling a little turnip ; Ca7npanula 7'apuncu-^ 
Ills. E7ig. Cyc. 

t RAM'PiRE, 71. A rampart. Dry den. 

fRAM'PiRE, v.a. To fortify with ramparts. Shah. 

RAM'ROD, 71, A rod for ramming down the charge 
of a gun ; a rammer. Stocqueler. 

RAM'— SlIAC-KLE, a. Loose; disjointed; out of 
repair. [Colloquial and local, Eng.] llallmell. 

RAM’^ON, 71, A species of garlic formerly culti- 
vated in gardens ; Alliu7n ursmum. Eng. Cyc. 

RAM'IJ-Ll, 71. pi, [L. dim. of ramus, a branch.] 
{Bot.) Twigs or youngest shoots or branchlcts; 
flagella. Lwdley. 

rAm'U-LOSE, a. [L. raimdosus; ramiilus, a lit- 
tle branch.] (J5oif.) Full of branchlets. Gray. 

RAM’IT-LOCjS, a. Raniuloso. W7'ight. 

RAN, i. from run. Sec Run. 

rAN, 71. 1. Open theft ; rapine. [Local.] Wright, 

2. {lio2)v-7nakmy.) Twenty cords, or lines, of 
twine wound on a reel, o\ cry cord being so part- 
ed by a knot as to be easily separated, Crahb. 

rA 'JV4, 71. [L.] {Zotd.) A genus of taille.ss batra- 
chian reptiles ; the frog. Bt'ande, 

RAN-CES'CJfiNT, a. [L. 7'a7icesco, 7’anccsocns, to 
grow rancid.] Becoming rancid. Snuu't, 

t RANCH, V. a. To sprain ; to wrench. Drydcri. 
rAncu, 71. A rancho. — See Rancho. 

R^Jsr-CjrE'RO {mi-c.hiL'iQ), 71. [Sp.] In Mexico, 
California, &c., the steward of a lancho or 
mess : — also a person who lives in or on a ran- 
cho ; a herdsman ; a peasant. Neuman. Bartlett. 

RA<J\r'Cnd, ti. [Sp.] In Mexico, California, Ike., 
a set of persons who cat and drink together ; a 
mess:— a rude hut covered 'with branches or 
thatch, foi herdsmen, a place consisting 

of a few’ huts where travellers may find provis- 
ions : — a fanning establishment for raising 
horses and cattle. Velasrjuez. Neufium. BartMt. 

rAN'CID, a. [L. ra7mdus\ raiieea, rancens, to 
he rank ; It. rmicido ; Sp. rtnieio ; Fr. 7'a7irt*.] 
Having a rank smell ; fetid ; rank ; sour ; — 

I applied to fatty substances. Arhuthnot. 

I rAn'CID-LY, ad. With rancidness, or strong 
scent. * W/'iyht. 

\ RAN-C‘lD'l-TY, } 7 'a 7 ici(lezza ; Rp. ruucidez ; 

RAN’ClD-NiCHy, ) Fr. m;ieiV//V»'.] The state or the 
quality of being laneid ; rank smell. Andrexes. 

rAN'COR (rilng'kiir, 82), «. [L. raxxeeo, to b<* ran- 
cid; It. 7'ancQrc\ Sp, mweor; Old Fr. 7Hwcieur\ 
Fr. raneurel\ Inveterate or deep malignity ; 
implacable, personal malice ; stea<lfiist hate or 
enmity; virulent animosity ; spite, Addison. 

Syn.— Hoc Knmitv, Malice. 

UAN'(’(>R-orrs (rftij«'kui-uh), a. Full of rancor; 
deeply m.iliguaiit ; inipl.uably malicious; ma- 
levoleul ; malign. Armivorons enemy.** Shiik. 

RAN'COR-ofrH-iiY (nui'k»;y-aH-lv)» ad. Witli ran- 
cor ; with deep malignity or Imtred. Johtmn. 

RAN», n. [A. 8., l>ut., Dan., ^ Sw. ntrirf.] 

1. t A border ; an edge ; a seam ; a shred. 

To cut me into rmuUf Bean. ^ FI, 

2, Among shoemakers, a thin inner sole, as 

of cork. Sinttnonds. 

RAn'dAn, ft. A name given by miUers to the 
finest parts of the bran of wheat, Simmonda. 

RAn'DQM, n. [A. S. randun, a rushing, random ; 
rmnen, to flow, to rim, — Old Fr. rmdon. the 
swiftness or force of a river; Hoot, randtmn^ 
swift motion ; Old Kng, mwMw,] 

X. Roving motion or course; want of direc- 
tion, method, or rule ; cthance ; hasurd. ** Seed 
at randmn sown.** Coirper, 

Foful Taive hl« dart* at rmulnm thrawa. Walkr. 


% i Onnnery ) The horixontal distance te 
which a shot is projected ; range. Hutton 
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IIAN’'D0M, a. Done at hazard; cnance. ‘^And 
struck a random blow.** £>njttoii. 

Random shot, (MiL) a shot discharjjed with the avia 
of the gun elevated above the hoi lAontal or point-blank 
diiection. \V"eie it not tor the resistance of the air, 
the greatest range on a hoiiznntal plane would be 
when the slior is discharged at an angle of 45 ’ above 
the horizon. TJie gic.itc'st lange, iii practice, always 
lies below the elevation ot 45 , and the more bclow it 
as tlie shot is smaller and its velocity greater. Hatton. 

f RAN'DON, n. Bandom. Spetiser. 

t E-AN' DON, v,n. randomier.'\ To stray in 
a mid manner. Old Flay. 

RAN'DY, a. [Perhaps from rant. Todd.'] Biot- 
ous ; ‘disorderly. [Local, Eng.] Grose. 

RANE, or R.^NB'-DEER, n. [A. S. ran, a deer.] 
A reindeer. — See Reindeer. Wright. 

t RAN' FORCE, n. The ring of a gun next to the 
vent. Bailey. 

RANG, i. from ring. Bung. — See Bing. 

RAN^E, n, [Er, rangj, a rank; rangier Si.rov7. — 
A. S. firing^ ring, a ring. — See Bank. Menage.] 

1. A row ; a rank. ** Ranges of barren moun- 
tains.*’ Betdley. 

2 . An order ; a class. 

Th** o'f r'sovp Vm n-o ft'** 

ir.ti‘ -.'c i'‘i ' 10 ’ \ ■) >u I .'ll la tl'.i '■iri'.ViO v ilf i.. 

3. t A Step of a ladder. Chaucer. 

4s. A kitchen grate. 

The implements of the kitchen arc spits, ranges, cobirons, 
and pots. JDacon. 

He was bid ... to take off the range and let down the 
cinders. HRstrange. 

5. A kind of apparatus or stove for cooking 

set in a chimney. Pond. 

6 . A bolting sieve for sifting meal. Johnson. 

7 . Act of roving ; an excursion ; a wandering. 

He may take a roMge all the world over. Nowt/i. 

8 . Space or room for excursion ; scope. 

A man ha'* not ononpH range of thouerht to look out for any 
good n hich doub not i elate to his own interest. Adduttjn. 

9. Compass taken in by any thing excursive ; 

compass or extent of excursion. T'oU. 

Far as creation’s ample range extends. Poge. 

10. A row of townships lying between two 

consecutive north and south lines which are 
six miles apart. [U. S.] Daws. 

11 . {^Gumiery.) The path which a shot de- 
scribes: — the norizontal distance to which a 
shot or other projectile can be carried. Mutton, 

The most eifectiyo range of musketty is from IdO to iSQO 
yards. Oloss. MiL Terms. 

12. (N'auf.) A quantity of cable placed in 

order for letting go the anchor, or for paying 
out. Btande, 

RAN^E, V. a, [Fr, ranger.] [t. ranged ; jjp. 

RANGING, RANGED.] 

1 . To place or set in a row or in rows ; to dis- 
pose in order ; to class ; to arrange. ** Macca- 
beus ranged his army by bands.” 2 Mace. xu. 20- 

A certain form and order in which we have long accus- 
tomed ourselves to range our ideas. Watts. 

2. To rove or pass over. "To range the 

ditch, and force the brake.” Gay. 

3. To sail or pass in a direction parallel to 

or near, as the coast, Wright. 

4. {Arch.') To place so that the edges shall 
coincide with a given line or surface. Wright. 

SyxL. — See OiiASs, Dispose. 

rAN<^E, t>. n. 1. To rove at large ; to ramble. 

1 saw him in the battle rwage about. ghak. 

2. To be ranked or classed ; to consort. 

’T is better to be lowly born. 

And range with humble livers in content, 

Than be perked up in a glistering grief. 

And wear a golden sorrow. JShak. 

3. To He in a particular direction. 

Which way the forests range, which way the tlvers flow. 

Draifton, 

4. To sail or pass parallel to or near any 

thing, as the coast. Wright. 

5. {Gunnery.) To be impelled horizontally, 

as a shot or a shell. * 

The largest shot, with very small velocities, ranges farthest 
with an elevation of ae«rly Mar. 

Syn. — * See Wander. 

f RAN^R'MgNT, «. Arrangement. WaterkmcL 

RANijf'jpR, n. 1. One who ranges ; a rover. 

2. A robber ; a highwayman. Spenser. 

3. A dog that beats the ground. Gay. 

4. In England, formerly, an officer in the 
king's forests and parks whose duty it was to 


walk daily through liih ch.irge, to see, . ear, and ; rvnkled ; pp. rankling, rankled J T 
inquire of trespassers laefl-v, to recover , glow more rank, as the corrosion of a wound 

the beasts that had \ \ *■». its limits, j to fester; to be miiamed in body or mind, 

and to present all transgressfous at the next; Ihttio -'u-irt d-i 

court held for the forest. Cowell. P. Cgc. | *’■■_>''• "’ni mure, 

R YN^'JgR-SHIR, n. The office of a ranger, or | a maiaUj that burns and ra?jX-fcs mward. Jtou'ti. 

keeper of a park or forest. Todd. ^ raN'KLE (lane'kl), v. a. To make sore ; to irri- 

RANG'ING, 71 , 1. The act of one who ranges. ( tate; to intiame. Hume. 


2 . {Mil.) The disposition of troops in proper 
ordei for an engagement, manoeuvre, march, 
&C. titocqueler. 

fRAN'GLE, V. n. To rove about. Maningtoti. 

R A 'NINE, a. [Fr., from L. rana, a frog.] Wright. 

1 , Pertaining to a frog. 

2. {Anat.) Noting a portion of the arterj’’ 

w’hich terminates in the tongue, and also the 
corresponding vein. Dunghson. 

RANK (rangk), a. [A. S, ranc\ Dut. ^ Gcr. rank, 
luxuriant in growth. — L. rancidas, rancid; It. 
rancido ; Sp. ra7ieio ; Fr. ranee.] 

1. High-gi owing ; vigorous or strong in 
growth ; luxuriant. “ The bushes ixinJc.** Spe?i^ 
ser. The rankest weeds.** Addison. 

Seven ears come upon one stalk . } ank and good. G&u xli. o. 

2. Producing luxuriantly ; very fertile ; rich. 

Where land is rcaiL, it is not good to sow wheat after a 

fallow. Mortimer. 

3. Strong-scented ; rancid. “Bdw/j-sm oiling 
rue.” Spettset'. “ with sw eat.” Sit / ft.' 

4. Of a strong taste ; offensive. Harte. 

Such kind of food is high and rank. Rag. 

5. Raised to a high degree ; excessive ; vio- 
lent; rampant. idolatry,” Stillingjleet. 

6 . Gross ; coarse. “ A name as rank as any 

flax- wench.” Bliak. 

7. Having carnal desire ; salacious. Shak. 

8 . CuTTiiig deep, as the iron of a plane. Moroti. 

9. {Lato.) Too large in amount ; excessive, 

as a modus. Burr ill. 

rAnk, ad. Strongly ; violently ; rankly. Spenser. 

RAnk, n. [A. S. hring, ring^ a ring; But., Dan,, 
^ Sw. rang, rank. —it. rango, rank, condition ; 
Fr. rang, a rank.] 

1. A row ; a lange ; a tier. 

The rank of osiers by the murmudng stream, Shak. 

2 . A row or line of soldiers ; file. Stocgueler. 

Fierce, flery warriors tight upon the clouds, 

Xn I'onks, and squadrons, and right tbrm ox war, Stiak, 

3. pi. The order of common soldiers. Smart. 

4. A portion as classified with respect to other 

portions ; class ; series ; order. " All ranks and 
orders of men.” Atterlury. 

The wisdom and goodness of the Maker plainly appears 
in the put IS of this btupunduub fabric, and the several degioes 
eaidi ankg ol creatuies in it. JLocke, 

5. Degree of dignity, eminence, or excel- 
lence ; relative station ; quality ; grade. 

These all are virtues of a meaner rank* Addison. 

The ranis is but the guinea's stamp; 

The man ’s the go wd ibr n’ that JSums. 

6 . High place or station ; dignity ; eminence ; 

nobility. " A man of rank** Johnson. \ 

7. {Mil.) The relative situation or grade | 
which officers hold tvith respect to each other, 
or to different departments of service. Stocgueler. 

Oiilccrs of an inferior rank are bound to obey all the law- 
iEbl commands of their superiors. Jiouvier, 

Rank and file, {Mil.) tlio body of soldiers, including 
the corporals, wlio carry firelocks. Stocqaeler. — To 
take rank of, to have precedence of. 

Syn,— See Class, Series, 
rANK, V. a. [Fr. ranger.} [i. banked; pp. 

RANKING, BANKED.] 

1 . To place abreast, ox in a line ; to range. 

In view 

Stood Thanked of seraphim another row. Milton. 

2. To place in a particular class or order ; to 
class. " Ranking himself with princes.” Shak, 
Herefly Is ranked with idolatry and witchcraft, J0«o, of Pieiyt. 

3. To place in a particular order ; to dispose 
or arrange methodically ; to classify. 

Who now shall rear you to the sun, or rank 

Tour tribes? MdUxn. 

Ranking all thinga under general and spedal heads. Watts. 

SyiL— See Class, 

rAnk, v* n. To he ranked or ranged; to be 
placed ; to have rank, order, or grade. 

that one arficle rank with thg rest. Addiaon, 

RANK'jpR, n. One who ranks ox arranges. 
rAn'KLE (lilng'kl), v, n. [Prom rank, «,] [t- 


j RAN'KL|NG, 71. The act or the state of any thing 

I which rankles; a festering: — animosity. Roget. 

RANK'LY, ad. 1. In a rank manner ; with \igor- 
ous growth ; luxuriantly. Spenser. 

2- Rancidly; with strong scent. More. 

3. Coaisely ; grossly. abused.” Shak. 

RANK'N^ISS, 71. 1. State or quality of being rank ; 
luxuriant growth ; exuberance. I)ryde 7 i. 

2 . Strong smell ; rancidity. Bp. Taylor, 

RAN'Ny, 71, The shrewmouse. Browne. 

tRAN'N^L, A strumpet. Wright. 

fRAN'PIKE, a. Noting a tree beginning to de- 
cay at the top from age. Vrayton. 

RAN'SAck, V. o. ransage I Sw.ra77saka. — 

Gael. ra7i7isaich. — From A. S. ra77, to plunder, 
and secan, to seek. — Sec Sack.] [i". ran- 
sacked ; pp. RANSACKING, RANSACKED,] 

1 . To search narrowly or thoioughiy ; to ex- 
plore. “ I 7'a7isack the several cavernL** 

Woodica 7 d. 

2 . To plunder ; to pillage ; to sack. The 
ra7isacked city Pmi&aLktdh.ow^Qii.” X>ryden. 

Their vow i& made to ramacl Troy. Shal. 

3. t To violate ; to deflour ; to ravish. Speriser. 

RAN'SOM, n. [Dut. raiitsoen ; Ger. ranzmi ; Sw. 
7'anson. — Fr. ranpow,] 

1. A price or sum paid for redemption from 
captivity, imprisonment, or punishment. 

By his cantivily in Austria, and the heavy ransom that he 
paid foi his liberty, Bichaid was hindered to pursue Hie con- 
qucbt of Ireland, JJariea. 

2. Release or redemption from capthity, im- 
prisonment, or punishment ; liberation. 

3. {Old B7ig. Law.) A fine: — a severe or 

heavy fine. Bim'tU. 

4. {International Law.) Bedcmptlim of cap- 

tured property from the h.iml> or* un enemy, 
particularly of property captured at sea: — a 
sum paid for the redemption of captured prop- 
erty : — a contract by which a ransom is agreed 
to bo paid ; a ransom-bill. BwTill. 

rAn'SOM, r. a. [Dut, rantsoene7'&n ; Dan. m?i- 
sonet'S', Sw, ransonem. — Fr. ?Ympo?iwer.] [i. 

RANSOMED ; pp. RANSOMING, RANSOMED.] 

1 . To redeem from capture, iniprisonmeut, or 
punishment, as by paying a ransom ; to rescue. 

To ransom tho women that, wore his prisoners. Golding. 

Learn with wonder how this world began : 

Who mode, who marred, and who has ransomed man. 

Cowjoer. 

2. t To exact ransom of ; to plunder. Berners. 

Syn. — To ransom, rescue, and liberate are applied 

to persons. Ransam or liberate prisoners ; rescue from 
captivity ; redeem persons or things. 

RAn'SQM-BIll, n. {IrAematimxal Law.) A con- 
tract by which a sum of money is agreed to be 
paid for the ransom of property captured at sea, 
and containing also other stipulations as to the 
return of the vessel, &c. BurriU. 

rAn'SOM-:|;R, n. One who ransoms or redeems. 

rAN'SOM-L:eSS, g. Having no ransom. Shak. 

rAnt, V. n. [See Bant, w.— From A. S. ren- 
daTi, to rend, to tear, i. e, a passion to tat- 
ters. Richardson,.-^ G sloI, ran, to cry aloud,] 
[a. RANTED ; pp. RANTING, BANTED.] To rave 
in violent or high-soxmding language 5 to be 
boisterous or noisy, as a speaker, Cudworth. 

Nay, an thou *lt mouth, I ’U rani aa well pa thou. Sheik. 

RANT, 71 , [Gael, ra7%i, noise, rant.] Violent or 
high-sounding language, without dimity; emp- 
ty or boisterous declamation; fustian ; rhodo- 
montade- StiUingfieet., 

rAnT'JPR, n, [Gael, rantair, a ranter.] 

1. One who rants ; a noisy or boisterous de 
claimer. 

2 . {Seel.) One of a religious sect of the sev 
enteenth century who set up the light of nature 
under the name of Christ in men : — one of the 
primitive Methodists who separated from the 
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'Wesleyan connection on the ground that the 
latter were deficient in zeal in not preaching 
the gospel in the streets, «&c. Hook, Brande, 

EAN'T^lfi-I§M, n. The practice or the tenets of 
the Hanters ; Rantism. Wright. 

rAn'TI-POLE, a, [From rant.'\ Wild ; rowing ; 
rakish. [Low.] Congreve. 

RAN'TJ-POLE, n. A romping child; a rude, 
romping boy or girl. [Low.] Grose, 

RAN'TJ-P6LE, V. n. To run about wildly. [Low.] 

She used to r<mtipole about the house. Jb^uthmt. 

RANT'i^M, n. The practice or the doctrines of 
the Ranters ; Ranterism. Wood, 

RANT' Y, a. Wild; noisy. [Local, Eng.] Todd. 

n. [L. dim. of mwos, a frog.] (Med.) 
A small’, soft, fluctuating, semi-transparent tu- 
mor formed under the tongue by the accumula- 
tion of saliva in Wharton’s duct. JDunglison. 

CE-JEf n. (Bot.) An order of 
plants, including ’Ra?miculus and other allied 
genera. Bng. Cyc. 

EA-Nf^N-CU-LA'CEOUS (-shiis), a. (Bojf.) Not- 
ing or pertaining to plants of the order Ranu^i’- 
eulace€B. , Bng. Cyc. 

RA-Nto'CU-LtJS, > 1 . ; pi. L. Eng. 

*rA-nOn'cv-lDs-e§. [L, dim. of a frog ; It. 
ramincohi or ramcucido; Sp. ranmiczilo; Fr. 
renonoule.'] (Bot.) A genus of plants compris- 
ing numerous species, and indigenous in many 
parts of the world; crowfoot; butter-cup ; — 
named by Pliny because the aquatic species 
grow where frogs abound. Loudon, Gray. 

DES VACHES (rlnz-d^-vashO, n. [Fr., 
meaning literally roioa or files of the cows.] A 
simple and beautiful air of the Swiss herds- 
men, commonly played on a kind of long trum- 
pet, called the Alpine horn, or Alp -horn. P. Cyc. 

Par fchia r^aaon fthat it praduced an unconquerable long- 
ing in tlie Swiss soldiers for home] the bands of the Swiss 
rccinientb iu foreign service were fur bidden tu play the ifane 
rufl/ie-*. i*. Q/c. 

eAp, n, [Sw. rapp ; Dan. rap. — Gaol, crap^ erop.l 

1. A quick, smart blow ; a knock ; a stroke. 

Arbuthnot. 

2. Counterfeit money. [Cant.] Sxoift. 

3. A measure of yarn ; a lea.— See Lea. 

rAp, n, [A. S. hrepan, to touch. — See Rap, 
n,] [i. HAPPED ; pp. kappino, happed.] To 
strike with a quick, smart blow ; to knock. 

Comes a dun in the morning, and ra^TS a.t my door. 

rAp, tJ. a. To strike with a quick, smart blow ; 
to knock. 

She nxji^d ’em o’ the coxcombs with a stick. SJiok. 

With one great peal tliey rap the door. Po^ie. 

To rap out^ to utter with hasty violence, as an oath. 
Addison. — In the United States, to rip out is often 
used in the same manner. 

RAp, V, a* [L. ramo, raptua ; It. rapere ; Sp. ra- 
par; Fr. rataV.j [t. happed; pp. HAPPING, 
HAPPED, or HAFT.] 

1* To snatch or hurry away; to seize; to 
ravish. 

Prom Oxford X was rapt by my nephew, Sir Edmund 
Baeon, to Redgrave. JTormn. 

2. To hurry out of one’s self ; to affect with 
rapture or ecstasy; to transport; to enrapture. 
** liapt with joy.’^ A mison, 

Pa^ Into admirstlon of the infinite wisdom of the divine 
Architect. Chst/ne. 

8, To exchange ; to truck. [Xk>w.] Johnson, 

To rap and read, to seize or snatch by violence. 

AU they could rap emd rmd «nd pilfisr. PStdibra*. 

RA-PA'CIoys (re-pa'*hus, 66), a, [L. rqpaZt rapa- 
cis\ rapio, to seize and carry off; It. rapacs\ 
}?v, rapace.J 

1. Disposed to seize by force or violence; 
given to plunder; greedy of plunder; ravenous. 

Well mey taiy Ijord, appewod. 

Redeem thee quite from de&xii'ii rapacwva claim. Jittton, 

2. Noting an animal that subsists on prey; 

preying; voracious. Wright. 

3. Avaricious; grasping; greedy. Rogst 

Beasts of prey are rapmtous ; all animals, 
when afibeted by buuger, are ravsnew, greedpt and 
voracious. A rapacious beast; a ravoneus wolf; a 
po-raetons appotica. Bee Perocioos. 


RA-PA'crouS-LY (-shys-), ad. In a r^acious 
manner ; by ra'pine or violent robbery. Johnson. 

RA-PA'ClOUS-NJESS (rgt-pa'shus-nes), n. The qual- 
ity of being rapacious ; rapacity. Burke. 

RA-rA9'l-TY, w. {L.rapacitasi lt,rapacit(i\ 
rapa>cidad\ Tx. rapcuntd.l 

1. The quality of being rapacious ; addicted- 
ness to plunder ; ravenousness. ^ Sprat. 

2. Avariciousness ; greediness of gain. Roget. 

bAp-A-REE', w. See Rapparee. Roget, 

^ i- 

Fr. mpf.] 

1. Act of seizing ; privation ; seizure. 

Pear grew after pear. 

Pig after fig came: time never made taps 

Of any dainty there. Chwpmjcm. 

2. Something seized or taken away, [h.] 

Where new are all my hopes? O, never more 
Shall they revive, nor death her » apes restore. Sa'sudy’*. 

3. Fruit plucked from the cluster. Ray. 

4. The refuse stalks and skins of raisins, left 

after making British wines, used by vinegar 
makers, the vinegar being filtered through the 
mass in large wooden vessels. Simmonds. 

5. An Anglo-Saxon territorial division be- 

tween a shire and a hundred, peculiar to the 
county of Sussex, Eng. Brandr. 

6. (Law.) The carnal knowledge of a wo- 
man forcibly and against her ’will. Burrill, 

RAPE, n. [Gr. /Srfrryf ; L. rapum^ rapa ; It rapa. 
— Dut. raap ; Gcr. rSbe Sw. rofm.'] (Bot.) A 
plant of the cabbage tribe, cultivated for the 
sake of the oil extracted from its seeds, and 
the succulent food it supplies to sheep ; JBmy- 
sica napus. Eng. Cye, 

t RAPE, n. Haste. Piers Plouhman. 

t RAPE, V. a. To ravish, B. Jonson, 

RAPE '-CAKE, n. The refuse, or marc remaining 
after the oil has been expressed from rape-seed; 
—used for manure. Farm. Ency, 

RAPE'— biL, n. A thick, yellow oil expressed 
from rape-seed, used in the arts, and for burn- 
ing in lamps and in lighthouses ; — also called 
coha-oil. Tomlbison, 

RAPB'-EdbT, n. Rape. Clarke, 

RAPB'-SjEED, n. The seed of the rape from 
which oil is obtained. Urc, 

EAPE'-WINE, n, A kind of poor, thin wine, made 
from the dregs of raisins which have been 
pressed. ^mmonds. 

RA'PIIJp, «. [Gr. a seam, a suture ; ^d7rr&), 
to sew together.] [Written also rhaphe^ 

1. (Anai,) A prominent line, resembling a 

raised seam. DimgUson. 

2. (Bot.) A ridge or cord, being a continua- 

tion of the seed-stalk running from the hilimi 
to the chalaza along the side of an anatropous 
or an amiihitropous ovule or seed. Gray, 

rAPH’1-D:e§, n, pi. [Gr. a needle.] 

(Bot.} Minute, transparent, crystalline bodies, 
usually acicular, found in the tissue of many 
plants ; — written also rhaphides, LindUy, 

rAph'IL-ITE, n. [Gr. a needle.] 

An asbestiform tremoUte ; a variety of horn- 
blende. Datia, 

RjPR-Lg-SAl/'RigrS, n. [Or. dim. of 
a needle, and <raDj»off, a lizard-] (Pal.) A genus 
of fossil reptiles found in the lower parts of the 
cretaceous system. Engm Cyc, 

KAp'JD, a, [L, rapidusi rapioy to snatch and 
carry away ; It. ^ Sp. rapido ; Fr. rapide.} 
Quick; fast; fleet; speedy; swift; brisk. 

rAp'IP, n, ; pi, HXF'iDf. A part of a nver whore 
the current is very swift commonly used in 
the plural. Qu, Rev, 

Shooting the rapidSf descending the rapids in a 
steamboat or ether vmsX. Simnonds. 

RA-Pl0'7-TT, «. jX. mpfditas ; It mpidith ; Sp. 
n^dsstt Fr. raptdU^.} The state or the quality 
of be^ rapid ; quloknetm ; celerity ; awiftneas ; 
velocity ; speed ; celerity. Addism, 

Byn , — See OmoKNRss. 

rAp’JI)-LY, flwf. With rapidity or celerity ; with 
quick or rapid motion j swiftly. wmrim. 


RAP'TP-NESS, n. Celerity; s-wiftness; velocity; 
rapidity. Johnson, 

RA'PJ-^:R (ra'pe-er), n. [Dut. rapier \ Ger, rap- 
nert a rapier. — * Fr. rapiere.'] P orraerly a long, 


straight cut-and-thrust sword 
sword generally. 


now a small 
Stocqueler, 

RA'P|-?R— PISH, n. The sw'ord-fish. Grew, 

RAP'lL, ? [jt,] Pulverized volcanic sub- 

RA-PIL'LO, ) stances. Wright. 

RAP'INE (rdp'in), n. [L. rapina ; rapio^ to seize 
and carry away; It. raptnai Sp. rapina \ Fi. 
rapmej\ 

1. Forcible seizure and carrying aw’ay of 

property; the act of plundering; inlander; pil- 
lage ; spoliation ; robbery. King Charles. 

2. Violence; force. Milton. 

Syn. — Rapine and pilhtge denote tlio taking of 

property, anil jnllatre and plunder^ the property taken, 
from another, with moie or less violence, as in war; 
but rapine implies more violence than pillage or plun., 
der. Guilty of violent rapine ; pillage of a town ; 
loaded with pillage ox plunder. 

t RAP'INE (flip'in), V. a. To plunder. Sir J, Buck, 

t rAP'I-NOiJs, a. Rapacious. Chapman, 

t rApp, V. a. To transport. — ScoRap. B, Jonson, 

rAp-PA-REE', n. A wild Irish plunderer; — so 
called from his being armed with a half-pike, 
termed a rapery. Burnet, 

The distinction between the Irish foot-soldier and tiie 
Irish I’opparea had never been very strongly marked. It 
now disappeared. jUaerutrai/. 

RAP-PEE', n. [Fr. rtiper, ritpti, to grate.] A kind 
of brown or black snuff made of the claikor and 
ranker kinds of tobacco moistened. Simmonds, 

rAp'PBL, n. The boat of the drum to call sol- 
diers to arms. Simmonds, 

rAp'P^IN, n, A Stviss coin nearly equal to a pen- 
ny sterling. Shnmonda, 

rAp'PEB» ’i- 1* He tvho, or that which, raps. 

2. The knocker of a door. Johnson, 

3. t An oath or a lie. Bp. Parker, 

RAp'PJNO, n. The act of one who raps. Ed, Jlall, 

t RAP-PORT', n. [Fr.] Relation ; corresponds 
ciice; proportion. Temple, 

t rApt, V. a, [From the verb Tap,'\ 

1. To carry *away by violence. Daniel. 

2- To put in ecstasy. Drayton, 

t rApt, 1. An ecstasy ; a trance. Bp, Mortoji. 

2. Rapidity. Browne, 

rApT, p. a, from rap. Seized with rapture ; trans- 
ported. — See Rap. 

tRAPT'^lR, or fllAPT'OR, n. ]Jj, raptor.} A 
ravisher ; a idundercr. Drayton, 

RAP~TO* RES^n, [L. rrt/)for, a robber.] (Omiih.) 
An order of birds which live by rai)uic, and arc 
characterized by a strong, curved, hlnirii-cdged, 
and sharp-pointed beak; birds of prey; raji- 
tora ; Acci 2 iitres. Brande, 

RAP-T6'RI-AL, a. Preying; rapacious; rapto- 
rious, ** liaptorial biras,” Eng, Cyc, 

RAP-TO'RJ-^tL, n, (Omit A.) A bird of prey; 
one of the Haptores, Smart, 

rap-tO'rI-oOs, «. Ih, raptoritis,} Rapacious; 
raptoiiR. Kirby, 

rAp'tqr^, n. pir (OmffA.) Raptorcs. Smart, 

rApt'IJRK (fttpt'yvir, 24), n, [L. mjfw’o, rapiut^ to 
snatch and carry away.] 

1. t Violtmt rapidity. Chapman, Milton, 

2. Extreme delight ; ecstasy j transport ; rav- 
ishment; enthusiasm. Addison, 


'wMiUi 


jBsrm. 

Pope. 


By fltv dwp and music In It* roar. 

Yen grow eomei that oaee with rapmm writ 
Syn,'- SeeBcsTASY. 

BAFP'VRBD (rtpt'yyrd), a. Enraptured. 

tRAPT'rR-tOT fifipt'yiir-Ist). n. An enthusiast 
** Prophets and rapimistsf Spemer, 

EAPT ' Sc n. To enrapture ; — to bo- 
oome enraptured or transported* [»,] N. JB. Raw, 
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RApt'UR-oGs (rlpt'yur-us), o. Full of rapture; 
ecstatic; transporting; ravishing. Blaiwmore, 

RApt'^R-OUsS-LV, ad. With rapture; echtati- 
cally. Booth, 

yiSy n, [L.] A rai e bird ; a rare or 
uneoaimun 'person oi thing; a curiosity. Wright. 

RARE, a. [L. rants ; It. ^ Sp. ruro ; Fr. rare, — 
Dut. raar; Ger., Ban., cjs fcjw. ran] 

1. Thin ; of loose texture ; not thick or dense. 
** A rare and attenuate substance.” Bacon, 

Bodies are much more rare and porous than is commonly 
l»clu*ved. Watprisnmptcon ti'n(‘3 lighter, and by consequence 
niiibteon t.im & nncr, than auM. Acaton. 

2* Thinly scattered ; not dense ; sparse. 

The cattle in the helds and meadow's green; 

Those rare and solitary, these ni flocks. Milton. 

3. Uncommon ; scarce ; not frequent. 

Wo ’ll have you, os our rarer monsters are. 

Painted upon a pole. SSiak. 

4, Valuable to a degree seldom found; un- 
commonly excellent ; incomparable. Cowley, 

Above the rest I j udge one beauty row e. Di'itden, 

^ Syn. — Rare is opposed to coinmen ; scarce, to plen~ 
tifnl. Rare is applied to that which is not often met 
with, and to matters of convenience and luxurj' ; 
scarce, to matters of utility and necessity. A rare or 
uncommon plant or picture ; a scarce article or com- 
modity. Money is said to be scarce. 

rAre, a. [A. S. hreow, hrere, raw ; But. raauio ; 
Ger. roh\ Dan. raa\ Sw, ra.] Nearly raw; 
imperfectly roasted or boiled ; underdone. 

Ifew-laid eggs, -with Baucis’ busy care, 

Turned by a gentle fire, and roasted rare. Dntden. 

** We have rear, to bring up, and rear or rare, signi- 
fying raid.” Dean Hoar. 

jKS* “ One of the first expressions that would proba- 
bly strike an ine.xperienced Londoner, on his arrival 
in the United States, is rare, for underdone, meat.’’ 
C. A. BrUted . — Yet Bailey gives to this word the 
dednition of raioish ; Johnson, raw, not fully subdued 
by the fire ; Smart, nearly raw, imjterfectiy roasted or 
boiled ; and the same meaning is also given by many 
other English dictionaries. 

rA'RSE-SHOW (rAr'e-shfi), n. [rare and shoto,] 
A show carried about in a box ; a peep-show. 

Of raree-Bhom he sung, and Punch’s feats. Gay. 

RAR-^J-PAO'TIQN, n. [It. rarefazione ; Sp. mre- 
faccion ; Fr. rardfaction.'] The act of rarefying 
or the state of being rarefied ; augmentation or 
the intervals between, the particles of matter of 
a body, as air, whereby the same number of 
particles occupy a larger space ; — opposed to 
eo7idemation, Burnet, 

RAR'JgJ-Pl-A-BLE, a. That may he rarefied. 

RAR']g:-Fy [rftr'^-ft, S, W, J, F, K , ; rAr'e-ft, P. ; 
ra're-ft, Ja. Sw.], v, a. [L. rarefaeio ; rants, 
rare, and facio, to make ; It. rarefare ; Sp. ra- 
njficari Fr. rarefier,] [j- RAiiEpfBP ; pp, rar- 
efying, RAREFIED.] To make less dense, as 
an. aiJriform body ; to augment the intervals be- 
tween the particles of ; — opposed to condense, 

Air may be rarefied so as to occupy a volume 1S,000 times 
greater than it occupies under tlie ordinary pressure. Rrcnic/e. 

RAE'Jp-py, V, n. To become less dense. Dryden, 

rARE^LY, ad. 1. Seldom; not often- Swift, 

2. Hnely; nicely; accurately, [r.] Shak, 

rArb'NJPSS, n, 1. The state of being rare; un- 
commonness ; infrequency. 

Let the rareness the small gift commend. Bryd&u 

2. Value arising from scarcity. Bacon, 

3. Thinness; tenuity; rarity. Johnson, 

BArE'RIpE, n, [rath, early, and ripe,'\ An early 
peach or other fruit. Downing, 

rARE'-RIPE, a. Early ripe. Wright, 

rAR'I-TY Dfa're-te. 5. W, J, E, F, Ja, K. Sm , ; 
rAr'e-tf) P. ; rtlr'f-tf, Wh , ; rS'r^-te or 
Wr.'\, n. [Xj. ronto; It, rarith*, Sp. raridad\ 
Fr. rareU.] 

X. Uncomraouness ; infrequency, ^ectator, 

Ahts ft>r the rarity 

Of ChristiAn charity ^ 

tinder the sun. Mood* 

2. An uncommon or scarce thing. 

U would be a rtxrfty worth the seeing, could any one Show 
ue such a thing as a perfbotly reconeilea enemy* SofSih, 

EAE'I-TY r«r'«-*e. F.-, rs'rs-t?, S. X. /a. K. 

Sw.li n. Thinness i subtilty i— opposed toOmwiy. 


This I do . . . only that I may better ilcir.onstrate the great , 
ranty and tenuity ot thwr imaginary chaus. Ik-utity. 

Thu tlitference in the pronunciation of these I 
words (rir'i-ii and rar’e-tv> is not oiil> necessarj’ to ! 
convey ihuir aitlereut btgiutjcaiion, but to show tlicir 
ditfureiit et^mologv. The hrat comes to us trom the 
French mretc, and the iaat troin the Latin ; 

which, theretore, according to tiie must settled analo- 
gy of uui language, ought to hate the aiiteponultimate 
sj liable short.” IVulker. 

RA'§ A NT, a, [Fr. raser, rusatd, to shave.] ( Fort.) 
Noting any thing that will scratch, scour, or 
clean. Smart, 

RAs'CAL [rSs'ksil, TU. Ja, Sm. ; rUs^fcal, P. 
Aartfs], n. [A. S. rascal, a lean, worthless 
deer. Junius. Johnson, Bosicorth, — ** Though 
it is difficult to account for the introduction of 
the letter s, the true origin seems to be the old 
word rakel, or rechel ; Pr. raicaille.^' Jdichard’- 
son. — But. Ger. rekel.] 

1. A lean deer ; a deer not fit to hunt or kill. 
The noblest deer hath [homsl as huge as the rascal. Shal. 

2. A sorry, mean, dishonest wretch ; a scoun- 
drel ; a scapegrace ; a knave ; a villain. 

The rascal hath removed my horse. Shak. 

RAS'CAL, a, 1. Mean; base; rascally. ^‘The 
rascal and vile sort of men.** [r.] Barret. 

I 2. Lean ; as, “ Hascal deer.’* Johnson, 

RAS-CAL'l-TY, n. 1. f Low, mean people. “ The 
rascality and lowest of the people.*’ South, 

2. The act or acts of a rascal ; petty villany ; 
knavery ; vile conduct. A. Wood. 

RA®“^^h.^XjION (r^ts-kSiFyvn'), n. One of the low- 
est people ; a mean wretch ; a rascal. Hudihras. 

rAs'CAL-LY, a. Mean ; sorry ; base ; worthless. 
Faith, madam, this is that raviaUy captain’s plot. Killigreio. 

"RASE, or RAse [raz, P. Ja, Sm, ; raz or ras, W, 
F. iC], V. a. [L. rado, rasus ; It. rasare\ Sp- 
raser; Fr. 7’aser,] [i. rased; pp. rasing, 

RASED.] 

1. To touch superficially in passing ; to graze. 

Might not the bullet that rased his cheek have gone into 
his head? Shal. 

2. To blot out ; to rub out; to erase ; to ef- 
face ; to obliterate ; to cancel ; to expunge. 

Our quick-returning folly cancels all. 

As the tide rushing rases what is writ 

In yielding sands, and smooths the lettered shore. Jhioig. 

3. To overthrow ; to destroy completely ; to 

raze. — See Haze. Milton, 

fBAsE, n, 1. A grazing ; a slight wound. Hooker. 

2. An erasure ; a cancel. Johtison. 

3. t {Eng. Law.') A measure in which the com- 

modity measured was made even with the top of 
the measure, by scraping or striking off all that 
was above it. BxirrilL 

rAsh, a, [A. S. hreosan, to rush ; But, ^ Ger. 
rasch, rash ; Ban. % Sw. ra$h.'\ 

1. Being or acting without caution or reflec- 
tion 5 hasty ; precipitate ; headlong ; reckless. 

This is to bo bold without shiune, rash without skill, full 
of words without wit. Aschuai. 

2. fBequiring haste; pressing; urgent, 

I have scarce leisure to salute you, 

My matter is so i ash. Shak, 

3. f Quick ; sudden. “JRcsA gunpowder.* ’SAcrA. 

I 4, Dry and crumbling, as corn. [Local.] Grose. 

\ rAsH, n. [It, rascia, se^e ; raso, satin,] f A 

j kind of silk or satin stuff. Johnson. 

bAsu, n, [Fr. rache , — It. raschia, the itch.] 
A more or less viscid, circumscribed, or 
diffuse redness of the skin, which dimmislies or 
disappears transiently under the pressure of 
the linger ; an exanthem. Dunglison. 

Lkhenous rash, (Med,') lichen. — See LlOHEN, No. S. 


fEASIJ'LY, ad. Hastily; vialontly; without coiu 

I sidcration ; precipitately. South. 

’RASIl'N^SS, n. The quality of being rash; tc- 
lueiitj ; hai!.tme.s& ; precipitancy. 

IlashueAB is the errci ol 3 outli, timid caution of age. Cotton. 

Syn. — Unwritij, hat,tine!>A. ami preciin- 

tancij, dll implj a want ol dclibeiation and fok»- 
thought. Maihae^t, leteis moio to the act , temciitu. 
to llie disposition, lia^tine^^ and precipitaney aie 
modes or chaiactenstics of rashness. A person who 
IS hasty or precipitate acts w-itliout deliberation ; one 
W’lio is rash acts without prudence or forethought: 
one who ib fvot-kardy exposes himself to danger lor 
some trifiiiig object. 

RAS-KOL'ATIKS, 7i.pl. {Eecl.) The largest and 
most important class of dissenters from the 
Greek Church in Russia. Bi-ande. 

RASO 'RE^, n. pi. [L. rado, rasus, to scratch.] 
(Ormth.) An Older of birds including the 
poultry, pheasants, partridges, &c., and corre- 
sponding to the Gallmoi of Xinnseus. Baird. 

R.4-s6'RI-AL, a. {Ornith.) Noting buds of the 
order Rmores. Swainson. 

rAsp (12), 91. [But. rasp; Ger. raspel; Dan. 
roLspe; Sw. ra^p. — It. dr Sp. raspa; Fr. rape.] 
A kind of large, coarse "file, made rough by an- 
gular indentations, — See File. Moxon, 

fRAsp, [It. A raspberry. Bacon, 

rAsp, V, a, [But. raspm, formerly written rap~ 
sen, from reihen, to rub ; reibm, repsen, rapsen, 
and by a common transposition of the letters 
ps, raspen. Richardson, — Ger. raspeln; Dan. 
raspe ; Sw. raspa. — It. raspare ; Sp. raspar ; 
Fr, rdper.] [l R.kSPED ; pp, rasping, rasped,] 
To rub or abrade with a rasp. Moxon, 

rAsp'jJl-TO-RY, w. [Fr. raspatoir.) A surgeon’s 
rasp. * Wiseman, 

11 rA^P'BJPR-RY (riz'ber-re or rSLs'l>§r-e) [rA//h?r-e, 
P. J. F. ir?*.*; lUs'ber-^, S, W. Ja.; rSlz’ber-f, 
K, Sm.), n. (Bot.) A shrub and its fruit, of 
the genus Rubus, or bramble ; — so called from 
the rasping roughness of the plant or of the 
fruit, Loudon, 

II RASP'B^:R.RY-B'firSH (r&z'bfr-^-bClsh), n. {Bot.) 
A shrub that’bears raspberries, Joh9ison, 

rASP'^IR, n. One who, or that which, rasps. 

rASP'ING-MILL, n. A kind of saw-mill. Sim, 
rAsse, n. {Zoul.) A 


t rAsh, V, a, [It. raschiare^ 

1, To cut into pieces ; to divide ; to slash. I 
. . . rushed his doublet sleeve.** B. Jonson, 
‘^His crest is rashed away.** Dryden, 

2. To strike by a glancing blow. 

He dreamt boor had off Ms helm. Shftk, 

bASH'JPR, n, [“Probably so called from the rash'- 
ness or hasje with which the cookery is de- 
spatched.** Richardson.) A thin slice of bacon 
or pork for frying. Shak. 

f rAsH'P1(^L, a. Hasty ; rash. TuherciUe, 

rASH^LING, n. One who acts rashly. Syloest&r, 


carnivorous quadru- 
ped of the family 
yheridcB or civets, 
found in Java ; Vi” 

verrarasse. _ 

Cyc. 

Til© raase yields Rasso. 

a porfume resembling that furnished by the Fiverra 
cioetta, or civet cat, and highly prized among the Jav- 
anese. Eng, Cyc. 

RA*§URB (rS^zhyir), n. [L. rasura ; rado, rasits, 
to scrape.] 

1. The act of scraping or shaving ; erasure* 
By that rcmire or scraping.** ^ Bp. Fisher. 

%. The mark by which any writing is can^ 
celled or obliterated. Ayliffe, 

RAT, n. [A. S. rmt ; But. rat ; Ger, rattc ; Ban. 
ratte ; Sw. rhMa, — It. ratio ; Sp. rata ; Fr. rat. 
— Bret, raff, “ Related to the L. rodo, to gnaw’.** 
Bosworth.) {Zoul.) The popular iinmc of several 
species of rodent quadrupeds of the genus Mus, 
allied to the mouse, but larger. 

“ The black rat (Mus rattus) was at one time 
the common rat of Great Britain, but it is rapidly dis- 
appoariug before the brown rat (Mus decvmanus), or 
Norway rat, which is a more enterprising and stronger 
species- This rat has now spread over the greater 
part of Europe, and is equally common in America, 
whore, as in Europe, it has superseded the black rat.” 
Baird. 

Te smdl a rat, to suspect something, and be on th^ 
watch for it, as a cat for prey. Hudihras, 

RAT, V, n, [i, RATTED ; pp, BATTING, BATTED.] 

1. To leave when it is no longer safe, or for 


one’s interest, to stay ; to <mit a fhlling party or 
cause ; to forsake the weaker for the stronger 
party. Lox'd Eldon, 

To red Is a ownt term, of modem use* to ooe who 


ly ; to qu 
he weak< 
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deserts his political party fbr the sake of nibbling the puWi* 
wealth, in company with othei s who happen to be, or seem 
likely to be, in closer contact with it. Smat t. 

lie now changed his party; but, I must say, without being 
at all liable to the imputation of a change from meiceiiury 
motives which is conveyed by the modern word taiUtiq, 

Lotd Campbell. 

2 . {Printing.) To work at less than the es- 
tablished prices. Adams. 

RA-TA-BIL'i-TY, ) The quality of being rata- 

RAT'A-BLE-N^SS, ) ble. Mo7ith. Mag. 

RAT' 4 i-BLE, a, 1. That may be rated ; set at a 
certain value ; estimated ; reckoned. 

I collect out of the abbey book of Burton that twenty eras 
were ratable to two maiks of silver. Camdui. 

2. Made according to a certain rate ; pro rata, 

A / 'I m’ ’ p i\ in I . o *:i 1 .’n (h‘bi> .»f the deceased in equal 

I'll .> « iiM I Mi'll \ i.i-.iiii M'l^thod. iSlacLstone. 

3. Liable or subjected to taxation. Wright. 

RAT'A-BLY, ad. By rate ; proportionably. 

RAT-A-Pi'A (iat-a-f5'si or rSLt-gi-fe') [iSit-a-fS'gi, S. 
W. 'P. FlJa. K . ; J. Wh . ; rat-a-fs'^ or 

rat-?L-fS', 6 V». ?t. [^P*! A liquor prepared 

by imparting to ardent spirits the flavor of vari- 
ous kinds of fruits, adding sugar. Dwiglison. 

It is so called from the custom of drinking such 
liquors at the ratification of an agreement. Tomlinson. 

RA-TAN' (r 9 -tan'), n. See Rattan. 


2 . To determine the rate of in respect to a 
variation from a standard; as, ‘*To 7'ate chro- 
nometer,*’ i. e. to determine the rate of its gain 
or loss ill respect to true time. 

3. To determine the degrees or proportions 
of, with regard to parts that make up a whole. 

Smart. 

4. {Xaut.) To advance or promote, as oi di- 
nary seamen. Mar. Diet. 

Syn.— See Estimate. 

RATE, V. n. 1. To make an estimate. KettUuoell. 

St. {Isfaut.) To be ranked or classed in a cer- 
tain order. Jium. 

RATE, V. a. [A. S. hretliian^ to scold. Richard- 
^o«.] To chide vehemently ; to scold. 

The good woman, on her return, finding her cakes all 
burnt, lated the king [Alfred] very severely, and upbraided 
him that he always seemed very well pleased to eat her warm 
cakes, though he wrns thus negUgent in toasting them. Hmne. 

RAT'lgJR, w. One who rates or estimates. 

t RATH, n. [Ir.] 1. A hill. Spenser. 

2 . A castrametation or fortress. Britton. 

H-eAth, [A. S.raiA.] Early; coming be- j 

t RATHE, ) fore the time ; quick. 

Bring the rath piimrosc, that forsaken dies. Milton. 

fUJiTUi ad. Soon; betimes; early. Chaucer. 


rAT'aN-HY, n. (Bot.) The astringent root of a 
Peruvian' plant {Krameria triajzdra), used as a 
dentifrice, <&e.; — written also rliatang and rat- 
any. — See Rhatany. Dunglison. 

RAT'-CATCH-jglR, w. One that catches rats. 

rATCH, 71. A ratchet : — a ratchet-wheel. Bailey. 

rAtoii'IJL, 71. {hXinmg.) Loose stones. WeaJe. 

RATCII'^IT, n. An arm or piece of mechanism, 
one extremity of which abuts against the teeth 
of a ratchet-wheel, the other extremity being 
either freely jointed to a reciprocating driver 
for the purpose of communicating a continuous 
motion to the wheel, or attached to a fixed 
centre, to insure the wheel against reverse mo- 
tion.— See Ratchet-wheel, Brands. 

BATCH'igJT— BRACE, 71. A tool for drilling a hole 
in a narrow plane, where there is not sufficient 
room to use the common, brace. Weak. 

RATCH'^T-WHEEL, «. A wheel 
having teeth like those of a saw, 
against which the ratchet abuts. 

* B7'a7ide. 

rate, n. [L. reor, ratxts, to reck- 
on ; Korm. Pr. rate.'\ 

1 . Something supposed or laid itatehct-wheul. 
down as of a certain value in relation to which 
other things are estimated ; a standard. 

Horetolbiv the rate and standam of wit was very difTcrent 
fruin what It is nowadays. South, 

2. The price of things with relation to a 
standard; cost. 

How lattny things do we value because they come, at dear 
><>/<'«•, troiii and China, whieh, if they wore our own 

niaunfiioture, comiuon to be had, and ibr a little niouey, 
would be neglected 1 Locke. 

3. An allowance according to a standard. 

The one right fiieble through the evil rate 

Of food which in her duroas she had found. Spenser. 

4t. Comparative value ; proportion ; ratio ; 
degree; estimation; valuation; rank. Sooth. 

I am a spirit of no common rate. ShaU. 

5. Degree to, or in, whieh any thing is done- 

Slie asked him how he would talk to htar after nuurlage, if 
he talked at this i ate before. 

0. {Law.) A public valuation or assessment 

of estates; — a tax assessed according to the 
value of property ; a parish tax ; as, ** Church 
rates.** Bmmer. 

7. {yaui.) The order or class, degree or dis- 
tinction, into which ships of war are divided, 
according to their force, burden, See. Mar. Diet. 

Roto of ( Cam.) the actual price at which 

a hill, drawn in one country upon anotJier countiy, 
can be bought or obcainsU In the former country, at 
any given timCr JBhtt’nR.--* Bate per tmt.^ {Interest.) 
the proportion in parte of a UtindtM which is paid for 
the use of money* 

Syn. — H«o 

RATE, V. (tf li. EATBD ; RATXNO, RATED.] 

1. To value at a certain rate; to estimate ; to 
appraise* « Rof my myself as nothing,’* Shah. 

Yon aoeea not high JOtvclm 



RATII'SR [rftth'er, S. P. J. E. F, R. Wx'. TF5.; 
rStfi’er or ra'tfier, TF.; id’tJier, Ja. K. Svn. C.], ad. 
[A. S. rcethe, rath, quick; rath, — comp. 7'athor, 
rather ; — sup. rathost, rathest. — In Englibh the 
comparative rather only is now used.] 

1 . More readily; more willingly; in prefer- 
ence to ; sooner ; more. 

You will take tliis rather than tliat. 

Men loved darkneas raiJier than light, John III. 19. 


2. In some measure or degree ; moderately ; 
as, She is rath&i' pretty.** 

3. More especially; chiefly. 

You are come to me in a happy time, 

The rather for X have eomo part in hand. Shak. 

4. In some degree to the contrary. 


She was nothing bettered, but rather grew worse. Mark v. 26. 
To have rather, to desire in preference. —See Have* 
I had rather bo a dog, and bay tlie moon, than such a Ro- 
man. Skak. 


1 had rather speak five words with my understanding than 
ten thousand wor<ls in an unknown tongue. 1 xiv. 19. 

“ To have rather I tliink a barbarous (‘vpre* 6 .sioii, 
of late introduction Into our language, loi \\ lurh it 
is better to say will rather.^^ — The expres- 

sion had rather has been long in use, and it is sup- 
ported by rospoctablo authorities ; but instead of it, 
the phrase would rather has latterly been used by good 
writers, and it is preferred by various granmmrians. 

“ Dr. Johnson tells us that this word is the 
comparative of rath, a Saxon word signifying soon, 
and that it still retains its original siguiftcntioii ; as 
we may say, ‘I would sooner do a thing,’ with as 
much propriety as * I would rather do it.’ Some very 
retpcctahlo speakers pronounce this word with the 
fii«,t svlialdo like that in ra-w»; and Mr. Naros has 
adopted this pronunciation. Dr. Ash and Bailey 
seem to be of the same opinion ; but all tlie other or- 
thoepists, from whom w© can certainly know the 
quauTity of the vowel, as Mr. Rheridan, Mr. Klphin- 
atoii, Mr. f?c«ft, Dr.Kenrtck, W. Johnston, Mr. Perry, 
Buchanan, and Entick, make it short. There is a 
pronunciation of this, and some few other words, 
which may not imjiroperly be called diminutive. 
Thus, iu familiar conversation, when we wish t<» ex 
press very little, we sometimes lengthen the vowel, 
and pronounce the word as if written krtle. In the 
same niaiinor, when rather signifies just preferable, 
we lengthen the first vowel, and pronounce it long 
and slender, as if written rajther : and this, {lerliaps, 
niay be the reason that the long, slender sound of the 
vowel has so much obtained $ for usage msmus to tie 
clearly on tlie side of the other proniinriaiion, and 
analogy reipiireB it, as this word is but the old com- 
parative of the word rath, soon.” fPalker. 


t bAth'J^E, a. More early ; being before ; prior. 

Wickliye, 

rATIFQEF-!T 1 . n. A apecies of garnet 

found in Sweden. Brands. 


EAth'R!FE,ii. a rareripe. pU>eal^Biig.] Ray. 
rATH^-eIfe, a. Early r^e ; rare-ripe. Forlty. 
bAt-I-p!'A, w. See Ratatxa. 
RAT-}-Fl-cA*TmN, I*. [It. roHdemiom; So. 
ratyhacUm ; Fr. raiijkahfm.] The act of rati- 
fying; the act by which a competent authority 
gives validity to an instrument, agreement, &c. ; 
oonflrmation. 


“ Tho term is ordinarily used in international 
law for the sanction given by governments to tioaties 
coiitrticted by their representatives.” Brande. 

rAT'I-FI-JSR, 71. He who, or that which, ratifies. 

rAt'[-FY, V. a. [L, ratus, fixed, valid, njid. facio, 
to make ; It. rati^rare ; Sp. 7'aUJicar ; Fr. rati- 

Jier.l [t. KATIFIBD RATIFYING, RATIFIED,] 

To approve and sanction ; to make valid ; to 
confirm ; to settle ; to establish. 

A 6ok'ma compact let us ratifp. Pope. 

Syn. — Jtatify a tieary, an agreement, a contiact ; 
conjir7ii a report ; settle a dispute ; establish a principle. 
We approve of a contiact before we consent to it, and 
we consent to it before we ratify it. — See CONFIRM. 

fRAT-HIA-BF'TION, 71. Ratification; approba- 
tion; confirmation. Bp. Taylor 

RATTING, n. The act of one who rates. 


RA'TI -6 (il’she- 6 ), 7 t.; pl.RA'Tl-69(r5'shc-5z). [L.] 
1 . t Literally, reason; cause. 

In this consists the lutio and essential ground of the gos- 
pel (loctrim*. h ab^i laud 


2 . The relation of one thing to another oI 
the same kind ; proportion ; rate. 

3. {Math.) The measure of the relation which 
one magnitude or quantity bears to another of 
tho same kind. Thus the ratio of a to 6 is ex- 
pressed by the fraction | ; or, according to some 


writers, by the fraction 5 ; so that the ratio of 
two magnitudes to each other is the quotient 
resulting from dividing one by the other; — a 
name sometimes given to the rule of three in 
arithmetic. Davies <5^ Peck. 

Double or duple ratio, a ratio which is equal to Q. 
— Duplicate ratio, tho ratio resulting from raising the 
two terms of a ratio to tho second power ; thus tlio 
duplicate ratio of tt to b is the ratio of afi to b‘^, ex- 
a^ 

pressed thus, or thus, — . — Triplicate ratio, tho 

pj CP 

ratio resulting from raising the two terms of a ratio 
to the third power j thus the triplicate ratio of a to h is 


tho ratio of a» to expressed thus, or thus, — 


Triple latio, a ratio which is equal to Com- 
pound ratio, tho ratio resulting fioin multiplying to 
gether tho antecedents, and also the consequiuirs, of 
two or more ratios. Thus the ratio compounded of 
the two ratios oi a to b, and c to d, is tho ratio of u 0 
to b tl. — bubdupUcate ratio, the ratio of tho hccoikI 
roots of tho terms of a ratio ; thus tho ratio of to 
is the subduplicate ratio of a to A. — SeniuipUrnte 
ratio, tho ratio comiHiundcd of a ratio and its suhdu- 
plicate ratio. Thus tho ratio of to V'F* is tho ses- 
quipheate ratio of a to b.-.. Jiutional rath, a ratio 
that can bo expressed by two rational iiuxiiiiers ; as 
tho ratio of 2 to 10 , or of \ to 4 . — Jrratiimol ratio, a 
ratio that cannot bo expressed by that of one rational 
number to another, as the ratio of to Reap, 

rueul ratio, tho ratio of the reciprocals of two quanti 
ties ; thus tho reciproral ratio of !> to 2 is the ratio o| | 
to l.-—Ses(p(ialterate, ratio, a ratio which is equal to 
14 . — Sesqwtertiau ratio, a ratio which is equal to 

I or bubdvple. ratio, a ratio which is equal to L 
buhtriple ratio, a ratio which is equal to Hutto ojf 
equality, a ratio the antecedent and consequent <»f 
which are equal to each other, or which Is equal to 
l.^Hatxo of a pfrometrieal progression, tlie constant 
quantity by wliicii each term is muitipUod to pro- 
duce the succeeding one. Dartes. — Direct ratio, 
an expression used in refereitci* to two quantities or 
i»ai:nitiides which have a certain ratio to each other, 
ami arc at tho same time subject to Increaae or dimi- 
nution, HO that, if one increases or dimini«h<»«, tho 
other increasoH or diminiHlios in the sanio proiKirtion ; 
thus, if a yard of eioih is worth live dolinis, three 
yards are worth fifteen dollars, tlio proiKirtioii or ratio 
of value to quantity reuiainins unaltered. — farcfwc 
ratio, an expression used in reference to two quanti- 
ties such that, when one incremuw, the other nece*!. 
sarily dtinimsIieH in the same proiiortion, and, eiaa 
vrrMt, when one di{niiiishus,the tuUor increases in the 
same pniportion ; tine ratio of tho reciprocals of two 
quantities. 

Syn. — Rsih is applied to niueitiers and quantity ; 
as, ariihiiurcical or j^eometricai rath. Thus in the 
g«^>nie(ncal progression 2, 4, H, lt>, rJui ratio is tho 
numbur 2 by which each lenu is muiiqiltod to pm^ 
duce the succmling term. Ratio relates to two quan 
tiCiee ; proffortwn ro fiiiir. Proportion is an 4 H|ualiiy of 
ratms. HaU is emptc^adl in eofnmoni coueerns ; as, 
the rads of six per cent. ; the rads of ten doltare a 
week. P/wpariitm Is eittployed in fuaiiors of seienc© 
and rile arts, and has respect to sr/.e, numlier, and 
IMtrte. Tim imaiity of a work of art dofu^nds much on 
lim due prsportisii of the difibront parts* 

I KA-T|-df '|.NATB [riUb-»«> 
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nat, JV. P. P. Sm.JVr.; rgi-sha'se-nat, S,; ra-slie- 
Ss'e-nat, v. m, [L. mUocim?% ratiocinatus; 
ratiOf roAson ; It. razwcumre ; Sp. raciocutar,^ 
To reason ; to argue, [k.] tSir W. Petty. 

(I R.\-TI-69-1“2^*^^TIQN [rash-e- 6 s-e-iia'sliyn, if. P, 
J, E. F. S/n. C. [Fr; i^'sho-be-iia.'t»liua, iS.; ra- 
she 63 -e-na'shun, t7a.], _». [L, ratwaijtatio ; It. 

raziocmio ; Sp. }*acioci)iacio}i,'] The act or pro- 
cess of reasoning. 

The schoolmen make a third act of the mind, v hich they 
call I atiorimtioai and we may stvle it th(‘ L'om-.tti.m o** i 
judqmiot tiora others actually m our uuduMiuuin^.'. Jin L, t . 

(1 R V-TI-09‘I-X\-tIVB (riLsh-e-Ss'e-ny-tlv), a. [L. 
rationn'Uiom'l It. raziocinatito.l Argumenta- 
tive; reasoning, [a.] J. S, Mill. 

R.\'TlONr, 71. [L. ratio^ proportion; It. razionei 

Sp. radon ; Fr. ratioyi.'\ 

1. {^XiL) An allowance or portion of food, 
ammunition, &e., assigned diily to an officer or 
soldier, when troops are on sei vice. Burke. 

2. {Naut.) A certain aUowaiwse of proMsiuns 

to naval officers and seamen for their d lily sub- 
sistence. Mar. Diet. 

11 RA'^TION-AL (r&sh'un-yl) [rash'un-yl, <S. IF. P. 
J. E. F. fa. K. Sm. Jt. C. B. Cl . ; ra'slinn- 5 il, 
TF6.], a. [L. rationalis ; ratio^ reason ; It. ra- 
zionale ; Sp. racional ; Fr. ratiomiel-l 

1. Having the power of, or agreeable to, reason. 
It is our glory and happiness to have a rattonnl nature. Law. 

When the concliision is deduced fiom the unerring dic- 
tates ot 0111 faculucii, u e&jy the inference is raiiondL Gia/tvill. 

2. Governed by reason ; reasonable ; wise ; 

judicious. *^A rational man.*’ Johnson. 

Rational dioimhi, (TkeoL) That system of religion 
which professes to appeal e.\clu‘?ively to reason^ and 
admits no tenets which tho reason of man cannot 
fully compieiiend. Kdcn. — Rational horizon, {uiUron.) 
a plane, conceived to evtorid to tho region of the stars, 
passing through the centre of the eaitii and parallel 
to the sensible horizon of the observer’s station. IIer~ 
achd. Rational quantity, (Math.) a quantity that in- 
volves no radicals so called in contradistinction 
to rathcal quantitiea, which are irrational, I. ©. incapa- 
ble of being expressed by e.vact parts of unity. Da. ^ P. 

It is very common in the United States to pro- 
nounce rational and national with the first syllable 
long— iS'tional, ni'tional ; but this mode is not coun- 
tenanced by any of the English orthoepists. 

SyTO..-^ Rational and reasonable are originally de- 
rived from tho same Latin word, ratio, reason ; yet 
rational is more directly from the Latin ratio, rationa- 
lis, and reasonable from the English word reason. Ra- 
tional IS the more speculative term j reasonable, the 
more common and practical. One who is possessed 
of reason is rational ; one who exorcises reason, rea- 
sonable. All moil are deemed rational^ though many 
are far from being reasonable. A rational being; a 
reasonable man. Rational and reasonable, as applied 
to things, Imth signify in accordance with reason; 
but rational is commonly used with reference to ab- 
stract matters, and reasonable to the business of life ; 
as, a rational ground or motive ; a reasonable proposi- 
tion or demand. 

II RA''rrQN-AL CfSsh'un-ai), n. A rational being. 

** The world of ratihnals,** Yowij. 

RA-TI-O-NA'L?: (t&sh- 9 .(>-na'l 9 ) [raish-e-o-na'Ie, P. 
B. R.'; ra-she-q-n5'ie, Ja* Sm.; rish-in-S'le, K. 
B , ; ri.sh-an-al'', C . ; rS-shijin-a'le* n. [L. 

rationalis, ratlonah, rational, theoretical.] 

1, A detail with reasons. 

Holding out, as it were, to view a ratUsMde of the universe. 

Coventry. 

2. A theoretical solution or explanation. 

There cannot be a body of rules without a rationale, and 
this rationale constitutes the science. Sir O. O. Lewis. 

II rA"TION-AL-I^M (rttsh'ijii-aHzm), n. [Fr. ra- 
tioniVomo*'] 

1. (JFhil.) The doctrine that reason furnishes 
certain elements, without which experience is 
not possible. 

jysg^ RatAonaHsm, in pliilosophy, is opposed to 
^Rn-.unU^m., sentuism, or sensism, according to which 
all our knowledge is derived from sense. It is also 
opposed to empirieism, which refers all our knowledge 
10 soll^.LtlOIl ami rodection, or experience.” Metnin^. 

2. {Tkeol.) Interpretation of Scripture truths 

on the principles of human reason: —the adop- 
tion of reason as a sole and sufficient guide, 
exclusive of tradition and revelation;— opposed 
to supBrivitnraliam. Brit. Crib. 

HrA^TION-AL-Ist (rft8h'yn-?il-lst), «. One who 
adheres to rationalism : — one who adopts rea- 
son as hi.«} only guide in philosophy or religion. 

The empirical philoaophcrs are like pismireii they only 
lay up nud use their store. The radofMOsis are like the gpi- 


.. -11 Blit a , 

'■I , ili,r tucuu^ , gatiicr- t 

i_ . ■! I- . Hi L ,• j, ... . .. IS gatiicred hia } 

owaviriue. Luu/n. ' 

II RA"TION-AL-IST, a. Relating to rationaliisni, ; ' 
rationalistic. Bojjpus. 

II RA-TigN-..VL-lS'TJC, ) Eehiting to ra- 
{I RA-TlOX-AL-IfcJ'Tj-U tL, 5 tion.iiism 01 raiion- 
tilibtis , accordant with ratioualibiu. Bnt. Cnt. 
jj RA-TiON-AL-Ifc5'Tl-CAL-LV, ad. In a rational- 
latic nianner. " Ec. Hei\ 

II RA-Tl-Q-JMAL^I-TY (rdsli-e-o-nire-te), n, [L. ra- 
tionaUtas; It. rdzionahta; ISp. ruLioiiaUdad ; 
Fr. ratio nakte.^ 

1. The quahty of being rational ; the power 
of leasoning. 

With uiety begma all on earth; 

’T IS the tirat-bom of ratwnalUy. Young. 

2. Soundness or sanity of mind. Smart. 

3. The quality of being reasonable ; reasona- 
bleness. 

In human occurrences, there liave been many well-direct- 
ed mtentiona, whose rationalities will never bear a rigid ex- 
amination. Mroicne. 


rateJ* RicharthonSl [f. rattled ; pp. rat- 
TLl.NG, rattled.] 

1. To make a noise by frequent collision of 
bodies not \ ory sonorous ; to clatter. 

Tne bheat of arrows shook, and ratfUid m their case. Di yden. 
Did > e not liear it? > o , ’t wab but the uid, 

Or the car i atHmg o’er the bioiiy street. Ryt on. 

2. To speak eagerly and noisily. Dry den. 

■EAi*^I'LE, r. a, X* Xo move so as to make a rat- 
tle C!i* clattering noise. 

Her chain she rattles, and her whip she shakes, Dryden. 

2. To stun or drive with noise. 

-fP pmi ..J.K . M.,./.;, 

3. To rail at clamorously ; to scold ; to chide. 
She . . . would sometimes l atUe ofl her servants sharply. 

Arhitihnot. 

To rattle doion the r%gg‘ing, (J^aut.) to put ratlines on 
the rigging. 

RAT'TLE, 71. 1. A noise made by the frequent 
coUision of bodies not very sonorous. 

The sharp rattle of the whirling phaeton, and the grarer 
rumble ot the loaded wagon. lioisletf. 


11 RA^TigN-AL-iZE, v. n. [i. rationalized ; pp. 

RATIONALIZING, RATIONALIZED.] To adopt 
reason as the only guide in philosophy or re- 
ligion ; to act the rationalist. 

To rationalise is to ask for reasons out of place; to ask 
improperly how we arc to account tor certain thincs. to be 
unwilling to believe them unless they can be aicouiitcd tor, 
i.c. referred to something else as a cause, to some exuiting 
system as hai raonizing with them, or taking them up into 
itself. JiooJi. 

II 1iA"TION-AL-IZE, V. a. To make rational or 
rationalistic. I Varbio'tooi. 

II RA"TI0N-AL-LY (i^slFun-^l-l^), ad. In a ra- 
tional manner ; reasonably. South. 

II RA"TION-AL-NESS (rash'un-stl-nSs), n. The 
quality of Seing rational ; rationality. Johnson. 

rAT'LJNES, n. pi. {Naid.) Small, horizontal lines 
or ropes, running across the shrouds, horizon- 
tally, like the rounds of a ladder, and used to 
step upon in going aloft. Dana. 

rAt'ljNG^, n. pi {Naut.) See Ratlines. 

RA-t6*6jy', n. [Sp. reto%o; reto%ar, to shoot 
again ; Fr. rejeton."] A sprout or shoot from a 
plant, as the sugaX-cane, which has been cut 
above the neck of the root. Velasquez. 

rATS'BANE, n. {rat and bane.l 

1. The name applied in Sierra Leone 

to the poisonous fruit of Chailletia toxica- 
ria, Lindley. 

2. 'White arsenic, or arsenious acid;— so 

called from its being used as a poison to destroy 
rats, UEstranye. 

RATS'BANED (tfits'band), a. Poisoned by rats- 
bane. Junius. 

R At '-TAIL, a. Applied to a small round file re- 
sembling a rat’s taH. Simmonds. 

rAt'tAIL§, 71. pi. A virulent disease in horses, 
consisting of excrescences that creep from the 
pastern to the middle of the shank ; — so called 
from their resemblance to a rat’s tail. Youait. 


2. Empty and loud talk- HakewiH. 

3. A talkative man ; a prater. Smart. 

4. An instrument, or child’s toy, for making 
a clattering noise. 

JBchold tin* chi’d. by nahi-o’s kiurllv law, 

Plc.i-.cd V ith a rattle, tickled v, ith a' straw. Pope. 

5. pi. {Med.) Noise produced bv the air in 

passing through muen^, of which the lungs are 
unable to free thoiri'-clvc'S. Dimylison, 

6. (Bot.) A species of RhinantMis. 

Hooker. Gray, 

RAT'TLE-b6x, n. {Bot.) A plant of the genus 
Crotala-na ; — so called from the rattling of the 
loose seeds in the pods. Wood. 

RAT'TLE-BRATNED (-brand), a. Giddy; wild; 
rattle-headed. Addison, 

rAt'TLE-IIEAD, ? ji. a. giddy, talkative person ; 

RAT'TLE—PATE, > a chatterer. HaPUweU. 

EAt'TLE-HEAD’PD, ? a. Gid^; talkative; wild. 

RAT'TLE-PAT'^H, I Prymie, Johnson. 

rAt'TLE— n. An old name for a bat ; a 
flicker-mouse. Puttenham. 


rAT'TLE-SNAKE,71. 

The name of American 
snakes of the genus Cro- 
talus. Baird, 

The rattlemake is very 
venomous, its bite being gen- 
erally attended with rapidly 
fatal effects. The extremity 
of tho tail IS composed of sev- 
eral horny tnoiubranous cells, 
loosely articulated, so that a j 
rattling noise is produced 
when the snake shakes its 
tail. Rattlesnakes have been 

other animals, as birds, squirrels, hares, Sec , , but this 
supposed power is probably only the effect of terror 
on the victim. Baird. 



RAT-tAN', n. [Javanese rottimy ; Malay rotan. 
Buchanan,'} 

1. The stem of various species of palms of 
the genus Calamus. 

Mjf The best rattans are procured from Sumatra, 
Borneo, and tho Malayan peninsula, and form an ex- 
tensive article of commerce. They are covered with 
a hard, dinty coating or glazing, and being readily 
split into strips, are much used in manufacturing the 
bottoms of chairs and similar articles. Baird, En^. Cye, 

2. A walking-stick or cano made of rattan. 

rAT-TEEN', n, [It. ratiinare, to nap cloth ; Sp. 
ratina; Fr. rattne. — Dut- ratifn; Ger. ^ Sw. 
ratin.} A thick, quilted or twilled, woollen 
stuff. Swift, 

rAT-TI-n£t', 71. A woollen stuff somewhat 
thinner and lighter than ratteen. Buchanan. 

RAT'T^NG, n, 1. The act of One who rats ; the 
act of forsaking a weaker for a stronger party. 

This must be confessed to be oneof tlie most flagrant canes 
of rottmg recorded in our party annals. Lora Carnyhell, 

2. {Priniina.) The act of a person who works 
for loss than the established price. Adams. 

RAt'TLE (r&Ftl), w. pDut. rntelen, rmdelen; 
Ger. rasseln ; Ban. ras^. — ** It is the dim. of 


RAt'TLE-SNAKE-r66t', n. (Sot.) A name 
given to various plants reputed to be specific 

, against the poison of the rattlesnake, especially 
to Nabalrn albus. Gray, 

RAt'TLE-SNAKE-WEED', n, (Bot.) A plant of 
the genus Erynyium, used in America as an 
application to the bite of the rattlesnake ; Eryn- 
gtwn aquaiicum, Eng. Cyc. 

rAt'TLING, n. Noise produced by the repeated 
coUision of bodies not sonorous. 

They had, to affright tlie enemy’s horses, big rattles, cov- 
ered with paichmcnt, and Email fetoncH within; but the rat- 
tlitiff of shot might have done better service. JJayward, 

RAT-TCdN', 71, A raccoon, [r.] Walhor. 

rAUBH-wAcK'?;, n. [Ger.] {Geol.) The lower 

bed of the zech.stcin or limestone formation in 
Germany, the equivalent of the magnesian lime- 
stone oi Burhflup. in England. Ansted. 

RAU'OJ-TT, \]L^rmoitas; rattom, rough; Fr. 
ratidt^.V 

1. A loud, rough noise ; hoarseness ; roughN 
ness. *‘Thc raneity of a trumpet.” [n.,] Baeem, 

2. (Med.) A change in the voice, which loses 
its smoothness and becomes low and obscure, 
as in diseases of the larynx and trachosu Hunt^ 
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KAU'OOys, a, [L. raucusJ] Hoarse ; harsh ; 
rough ; husky, “ A rauccms voice.” DimgUaon. 

f R Aught (rlwr). The old i. & p, from reach. 
Reached. iSpetiser, 

t RAUNCH, V, a. See Whench. Todd, 

RAV'A^E, V. a, [Fr. 7 'a eager,] [i. ravaged ; jj;?. 
.VAGED-l To lay wa 


RAV'A^E, V. a, [Fr. raeager.] \%, ravaged ; jj;?. 
ravaging, ravaged.] To lay waste or destioy 
by violence of any kind; to aesolate; to sack; 
to ransack ; to spoil ; to waste ; to rum ; to pil- 
lage ; to plunder ; to devastate. 

Louia XIV. ra.vau<^d defenceless countries with armies 
autficient to conauer them, it they hod been piepaied to 

liolinuoioke, 

WliilBt oft in whirls the mad tornado flies, . 

Mingling the ravayed landscape with the skies. Goldsmith. 

RAV'A^E, «. Spoil; ruin; waste; desolation; 
devastation; destruction; havoc. Rowe, 

An obvious and exposed piey to the ravage of devouring 
beasts. Mentlcg, 

SyR. — Ranatre evpresses less than desolation^ deo- 
astatioiLy or nun, A country may be racaged by an 
army without beinv laid, maste or mado entirely aeso- 
late, Dcitolatton ami deiastation denote destruction of 
the inhabitants and the human improvements of a 
country. 

RAV'A^-JgR, n. One who ravages ; a plunderer. 

RAVE, V. n, [Dut. reveii. — Fr. r^eer. Menace 
declares it difftcult to discover the origin of this 
word, and writes, to little purpose. It is to act 
as one reaved or hereaved,'* Richardson.] \i, 
raved; pp. RAVING, RAVED.] To be mad, 
furious, or delirious; to act or talk insanely, 
unreasonably, or senselessly ; to rage. 

Have I n<iU‘aiiii to t ot «>, and bent inv breast, 

To luitd tu^ heuit with giief, und run distracted? Addison. 

A mighty rock. *gainst whicli do rare 
The roaring billows in their proud disdain. Si>eiiser, 

RAVE, w. The upper side-piece of the body of a 
cart. [Local, U. S.] Bartlett. 

RAV'EL (raiv'vl), V. a. [Dut. rafeUn^ [i. rav- 
elled ; pp. RAVELLING, RAVELLED.] 

1. To unweave or untwist ; to disentangle ; 
to unroll ; to disclose ; to unravel. 

Sleep, that knits up the rardled sleeve of care. Sthak, 
The night still ravelled what the day renewed. PojMi, 

a. To entangle; to entwist; to make intri- 
cate; to involve; to net. *‘To perplex the 
ravelled noose.” Goldsmith, 

3. fTo hurry over confusedly. [R-] Dighy. 

jijgf- fi* To rand appears to bo a diminutive of rcaue, 
and to mean, to tear or pull asunder any thing com- 
plex or complicate, and thus, to unfold, to discloso ; 
It has also acquired an opposite usage, from the same 
meaning, (to tear or pull asunder any thing whole or 
entire, into shreds, into ragged particles ; and honce,) 
to pull or put into disorder or confusion, to confuse, 
to perplex, to entangle.” Riehardson, — See UN- 
RAVEL. 

RAV'EL (rSlvVl), V. n, 1. fTo be unwoven or 
unravelled. Spenser. 

2. To fall into perplexity or confusion. 

Till, by th<‘Ir own perplexities Involved, 

They miv/ mon*, stilliogg resolved. 

But never And self-satisfying solution. Milton. 

3. To work in perplexity ; to busy one’s self 
with intricacies. 

It will be needless to rmel ftir Into the recortls of older 
times, Deruy cy Pwiy. 

RAVE’LIN (raiv'lin), n. [It. rivellino; Sp. rehe- 
lUn% Fr. mec/m. — Probably from It. vvgliarOf 
to watch. P. Oyo,’\ {Fort.) A triaiiguhir work 
raised on the counterscarp before the curtain of 
a place, to cover the gates and the bridges. 

It consists of two faces^ forming a salient 
angle, and is defended by the faces of the neighlmrlng 
bastions. The raoelin, ts soinetiines called a 
moon, or Mil* Bncy, 

eAf^EL-LIno^, n. pL Unwoven or untwisted 


RA'VRNCraVn),tt.rA.S. 
hrefen : Dut. rac^\ Gcr. 
robe ; Dun. raiut ; Icel. 
hrafn ; Sw. ramn. — 
Probably from A. S. 
roafian, to plunder. 
Johnson,] {Ornith.) K 
largo passerine bird of 
the genus Carms^ al- 
lied to the crow ; Uor« 
vm corctx. 


Itoven. 


The ravm. crow, and daw seem aU to have been named 
from their vuicea. Hit John iStodtiw t. 

JBEjg," The general color of the raven is black, finely 
glObsed with blue ; its size is equal to that ot the do- 
lue^tic cock. The raven is celebiatod for its longevity, 
Its tiuevissU dibpositiuii, and its power of distinct ar- 
ticulation. b'lom its lugubitoiis ctoak, letid odor, 
ami black coioi, it was long cuiisideied a bird of ill 
omen. ICtiff. Cyc, Baud. 

RA'VEN (ra'vn), a, Besernbling a raven, as in 
color; black. 

Smuu thing the taveii down ol darkness till it smiled. Milton. 

RAV'EN (rav'vn), v. a. [Goth, rauhon^ to rob; 
o'aitpjan, to pull, to pluck; A. S. reajian, to 
seize, to destroy ; Dut. rooveu ; Ger. ratiben ; 
Dan. rove; Icel. knfsa; S\v. rojfdf rbfva, — 
Fr. ravir. — See ItEAVE.] [^. ravened ; 
RAVENING, RAVENED.] 

1, t To obtain by violence. 

The sea hath ravened from that bhiro that whole country 
ot Lionucssc. Jlaken. ill. 

2. To devour with rapacity ; to eat greedily. 

There is a conspiracy of thepioplio*', Hk. r iiii'i-ir bon 

raveiivig the prey. JO- / . xxu. 

RAV'EN (r&v'vn), v. n. To prey with rapacity. 

Benjamin ^hall raven as a wolf, m the morning he shall 
devout the jnej , and at night he i>li ill divide the '>])oiI. 

Gen. xlix. 27. 

RAV'EN (litv'vn), w. Prey; ravin. — See Eavin. 

Johnson. 

RAv'EN-?R, n. One who ravens or plunders. 

rAv'EN-Ing (r3lv'vn-Tng), n. Act of one who 
ravens ; violence ; a plundering. Oi'crbw'y. 

rAv'EN-Ing, p, a. Devouring ; rapacious. 

They aaped upon me with their inoutlis, as a ravening and 
a roaring liuu. J*t. xxii. lU. 

t RAV'EN-iNG-LY, ad. In a ravening manner; 
greedily; ravenously. Vdal. 

RAv'BN-OtS (ravVn-as), a, [See Raven.] Fu- 
riously voracious ; hungry to rage ; rapacious. 

Thy desires 

Arc wolflsli, bloody, starved, and rai'enous, iShal, 

Syu. — See Ferocious, Rai?acious. 

RAV'EN-Otrs-LY (i&v'vn-fiH-lc), ad. In a raven- 
ous manner ; with raging voracity. Johnson. 

rAv'EN-OIJS-N£SS (r^v'vn-us-nSs), n. The qual- 
ity of being ravenous ; furious voracity. Hale. 

RA'VEN’§-DtjCK, n, [Ger. ravenstuch.] A kind 
of canvas or sail-cloth. Shtunonds. 


rAV'5R, 71. One who raves* 


Sko'tcood. 


^ X have Man a perfrctly white raven, a« t<» bill as wid! a# 
fbathur*. 


rAV'IN (riv'vn), n, 1. Food obtained by vio- 
lence; prey; plunder. 

The lion strangled for his lionesses, and filled his holes 
with prey, and hie dens with rarfn. Mok. ii. 12. 

2. Rapaciousness ; rapine. ** Exposed to the 
ravm of any vermin that may find them.” Roy. 

t RAv'IN (rtlv'vn),a. Ravenous ; rapacious. Shu/c. 

RA-v!nb' (ra-visn'), n. [Fr. *M. c. nren, 

, a hollow formed by riving or tearing a 
course, a passage.” Richardson, — Lmdais 
rives it from the barbarous L. luvbia^ or lubhia^ 
from L. labort to fall, because a ravine is iiro- 
duced by the falling of water.] A long, (l(*ep 
hollow, usually formed by a stream or torrt‘iit 
of water : *— a deep puss ; a gorge. Folmdgv. 

RA V'fNG, n. Madness ; fury ; fiiriows exclamation. 

Our ravbtfls and rnmplsints are but like arrows shot up 
into the Air at no mark, «nd so to uu purpose. Temple, 

rA V'JNG, a. Furious ; distracted ; frenzied ; mad. 

RA V'{NG-Ly, ad. With frenzy ; with distraction. 

RAV'rf^H, 1 ^. a. [L. rapiot to take by force; It. 
rapire; Pr. raw- — Bee Rafk, and Ravk.n.] 
[i. KAVIBKISD ; pp, RAVmillNG, HAVISIIRD.] 

1. To take away by xioleneo ; to atrip. 

Thvso bslro, which ilum deist ravisk from my chin, 
wUi qulcfcen and accuse thcc. Xhuk. 

2* To violate by force; to defl<»iir by vio- 
lence; to commit rape upon. Jam. v, tl, 

3* To enrapture ; to charm ; to deliirht ; to 
transport. **Tbe general being rarished with 
the sudden joy of this report.** Hat^hlayt, 

RA n. One who ravishes. Spenser. 

rAv'{SH-Yng, n. Act of one who mviihee: — 
rapture; transport; ravishment Feltham, 


RAV'JSII-ING, p. a. Taking by violence. — do- 
flourmg by violence ; — delighting ; aiturdiug 
joy or transport. 

rAv'ISH-ING-LY, ad. In a manner to ravish ; 
with ravishment or transport. Chap}na 7 t,. 

rAv'ISH-MENT, 71. [Fr. ramsse7nent ] 

1. The act of ravishing; forcible violation; 

rape. Bp. Taylor. 

2. Transport; rapture; ecstasy; enra\ish- 
ment. 

Can any moital mixture ofe-irtli’a mould 

liieathe such divuie, ciilIi niui'g i ni i-Luu i.t ^ Milton. 

3. ^{Eiig. Law.) A forcible taking away, as 

of a ward. Ld. Cole. 

rAv'IS-S.VNT, a. {Her.) Springing upon prey, 
as a wolf. Buchanan. 

rAw, a. [A. S. hreaw; Dut. 7'aauw; Gcr. roh ; 
Dan. raa ; Sw. ra.] 

1. Bale of skin or other covering. <‘nis 

cheek-bones Spe^isto . 

2. Being as if bare ; sore ; sensitive. 

And i‘ll I'N Ffnev'i. wtixen weak and law 
'LiiiiiUi'h li<r{r lit UpenHer. 

3. Not cooked; not subdued by heat. Great 
lumps of flesh and gobbets 7’aw*' Spmser. 

Fine meat left raw for lack of concoction. Ntr T, Eiyot. 

! 4. Immature; unripe. JaJmso7i. 

5. C« I'l n *i‘. I -\;,i :Ii at o . unprepared ; imskil- 
[ ful ; i I i!( ( u. Jitio tioops.” Stoegueler. 

6. New; untried. ** i?ortc tricks.” Shak. 

7. Cold and damp ; chilly ; bleak. A raw 

and gusty day.” Shah. 

8. Xi.' i»ie, t.ii d or treated by anj piocess of 

art »»r -I'MT! ’.•civic, in the natural or original 
state. ‘‘ Ra^r silk,” Jolmson. “ materi- 

als.” ** Jia«o hides.” Simmonds. 

RAw'BONE, a. Rawboned. Spim,^er. 

rAW'BoNED (-L6ud), a. Having little flesh on 
the bones ; gaunt ; lean. Sluih, 

rA W'FJfiAB, 71. A spectre mentioned to frighte*n 
children. ** Ratc/fmrf and bloody bones.” Rryth-n, 

rAw'[BH, a. Somewhat raw. M<i7*ston. 

rAw'LY, ad. 1. In a raw manner; uuskilfulli 

2. Without preparation ; hastily. Shah. 

RAw'N^SS, 71, 1. The state of being raw, lUmni 

2. Umskilfulness ; me.\perieiice. **'lhe?'«;e 

27C.V.V of his seam(‘n.” lluhwUf, 

3. Lack of preparation ; hasty niimner. Shah. 

RAw'PORT, n. {Xaut.) A port-hole, in small 

vesselK, for working an our in a culm. 

RAY (rii), n. [L, Tudms \ It. raggio ; Bp. rayo ; 
Fr. rayon, a ray; 7m>, a stroke, a lin<‘,| 

1. A straight line, as of light or of livat, is- 
suing or propagated from a central point. 

The U*n«t light or part of light, A^hicli umy h<‘ utoniH'd 
nloni*. oi do or ^.ufleruny tiung iihuio, wUU'ii the rewt of the 
hglic dotli not 111 btillcni not, 1 mil a Vag of light St v ton, 

A 1 Of/ of vihito light iiiii\ hi f'lvidi'tl, hy roiVuctloii. Into a 
iiittnlif I of distiiK’i mm <ii dilh lent (uIoia. Hrmule. 

“The Higluficanre of the term has mcciitly 
b4><iii cxtciidcd. In its most general scuhu, it incaus 
any giotip of sti. tight hiu^di.uvii from a fixed centre, 
wlicther tli<\\ .ut' < uiit.iMii'd u itliiii tlio nmuo plnno or 
otherwise, 'in tliH voit gcnctal nicnning iL is now 
frequently employed lit geoinotry.” 

2. Any lustre, corporeal or intellectual. Pope, 

3. A disease in shtiop; — also called scab, 

shnb, an d 7'ubhers . B right. 

4. t Array; order- 

And ol! the damaclii of that town In my 

Game danei »g fortii, and juyou* ctmla mumiii;, Sgmmr, 

5. (Bat ) One of the pedicels of an 
umbel, which diverge from n centre : 

— the margin of the caTdtuhim, a« of 
the annflower, when it bears liguliite 
flowers. Grny.— A specioH of Lo/iuw, m 
or darnel; ray-grass. Aimwerth. 

6. {Physits.) An indefinitely small portion of 

a stream of light or heat, vtltkh, when it nuKses 
through a space free from all tiiaterml «ub- 
standes, or through a mutcrul snbatanee or 
medium peifertly uniform in its structure, 
moves i» a direction perfectly rectilinear. A 
ray of light may be imagined to be dcHciilnd by 
the motion of a point of light. Vomt/* 

7. ifeh.) A bony or eartiltiglnous ossicle m 
the fins, supporting the membrane. (htm^ 

Pterets ijtkt tbs vnarfinsl florets of tbs etpltii- 
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lum or head, especially when ligiilate and different 
from the centnil ones or florets of the disk. Lmdley. 
— Pmcd of lumnoits a small detached stream 
composed of a collection of rajs of liulit accoiiipanj- 
iug each otiier, being parallel and toiining a beam, 
convergent to a point, or diveigeiit iroiu a point. 
Youn^. — Solar tai/i, ravs emanating troni the sun, 
and consisting of a union ot luiiuiums, thermic, and 
chemical r.iy'^, — Thermic^ cnluntic^ or hmtinfr ruys^ 
rays which have the power of elevating the tempcra- 
tuie of bodie-s, and which, when the solar beam is 
submitted to prismatic analysis, are most abundant 
near the red end of the solar spectrum. — Chemical 
rays, lays winch e.vert a pow^erful chemical effect on 
growing plants, and on roanj metallic and other com- 
pounds, and which are most abundant in and beyond 
the blue and violet lays of the solar spectrum. Miller, 
-- y'lsual ray, (Pcrs/i.) a straight line drawn tlirough 
the eye: — in divergent projections, the projecting 
line of any point. Danes. — Pniictpal ray, (Persp.) 
the line drawn through the point of sight perpendicu- 
lar to the peihpecfive plane. Danes. — Ray of earoa- 
ture. Same as Uaukjs OF (>LUVATURE. Hutton, 

Syn. — See Gleam. 

RAY, n, [Sp, ray a ; Fr. raie.l {Ich.) A carti- 
laginous fish, having the body horizontally flat- 
tened, and more or less discous, of the sub-order 
Raud( 2 , which includes, among many other va- 
rieties, the skate and the torpedo. Eng, Cijc, 

RAY (a), V, a, [f. RWBD ; raying, rayed.] 

1. To shoot forth or emit, as rays, [r.] 

The pastoral queen . . . i ays 

Her smiloa, swoet-boaming, on Iier shepherd king. Thomson. 

2. To Stripe ; to streak, [r.] Chaucer. 

3. t To array. Promptuarium Parmilorum. 

4. t To defile ; to bewray. Spenser. 

JLS*Y4H, n. A term applied by the Turkish gov- 
ernment to its non-Mahometan subjects, who 
pay the capitation tax. Dr. Walsh. 

Under Baiazet I., the taxable raydhs in Turkey in Europe 
were numbered at 1 , 112 , 000 ; under Selim, the late sultan, 
at 1 , 357 , 000 . Brancle. 

RAYED (rad), p. a. 1. Striped ; streaked ; marked 
with lines. Shah. 

2. {Zo *1.) Noting animals of the class Radia- 
ta\ radiate. Ejig, Cye, 

RAY'— Gil Ass, n. (But.) A species of grass j com- 
mon darnel ; rye-grass ; LoUum peremie. Gray. 

RAY'LBSS (ra'l 9 «,), a. Without rays of light j 
emitting no rays ; dark. Young. 

t RAY'QN, n. [Fr.] A ray of light. 

RAY'ON-NANT, a. [Fr.] 
rays. 

RAZE, n, A root, as of ginger ; race. Shak. 

RAZE, ». a. [L. rado, rasus; Fr. m.ser. — See 
RaseJ [L razed ; pp, razing, razed.] 

1, To erase ; to efface ; to obliterate ; to rase. 

Razing tlic characters of your renown. Shak. 

2. To overthrow from the foundation ; to de- 

molish ; to destroy ; to subvert. “ Cities razed 
and warriors slain.” Pope. 

The royal hand that razed unhappy Troy. JCryden, 

Syu.~S6e Demolish. 

RA-Z]EE', n. [Fr. rasee, shaved, razed.] (Natet.) 
*A vessel of war reduced to an inferior class by 
cutting down her upper deck, as a seventy-four 
cut down to a frigate. Dana. 

RA-ZEE', V. a, p. RAZEED ; pp, RAZEEING, RA- 
ZEED.] To cut down or reduce to a lower class, 
as a ship. Brande, 

RA'ZQR, n. [L. rado, rasus, to shave ; It, rasojo ; 
Fr. rasoirA 

1, A knife or instrument for shaving off beard 

or hair. Hooker, 

2, A tusk. Razors of a boar.” Johnson, 

rA'ZQR-A-BLE, a. Fit to be shaved. [R.] Shak. 

rA'ZOR-BAOK, n. (Zonl) A large species of 
wha’le inhabiting the North Sea ; Physatus Aw- 
tiquorum, or Bakma Antiguorum, Eng, Cyo. 

RA'ZOR-BlDL, n. (Omith.) A 
species of auk, about fifteen 
inches long, abundant in the 
arctic regions, having a large, 
straight bill compressed later- 
ally ; black-billed auk ; Aha 
torda. It closely resembles the 
common guillemot, YarreiL 

rA'ZQR-FXsH, n (Comh.) A 
bivalve of the genus Sohn, 
hny ing a shell resembling a ra- 
zor iu form. Eng. Cyc. 


(Her.) Darting forth 
Buchanan. 
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; RA'ZOR-MAK-^lR, n. One who makes razors. | 

rA'ZOR— SHELL, ». The shell of the razor-fish. : 

j RA'ZOR— STROP, n. A strop for sharpening ra- ' 
I zors ; — written also i'azor-strap. Spec tutor. 

RA'Zl'RE (ra'zlnir), n. [L, rasura ; rado, rasus, 

' to scrape; Fr. The act of erasing; 

I erasure, — also written Shak. 

RE—. [L.] A prefix or an inseparable particle, 
denoting repetition, iteration, or backward ac- 
tion ; as, To ” — to come back; “To 

ret lie** — to live again; i-epercussion — the act 
of driving back. — It is much used before verbs 
and verbal nouns. 

RE-AB-SORB', V. a. To absorb again or anew. 

“ This air it greedily reabsorbs.** Kirwan. 

RE-AB-SdRP'TION, n. The act of reabsorbing, 
or the state of being reabsorbed. Vre, 

RE-AC-CESS', n. A new or fresh access ; a visit 
renewed. “ Reaccess of the sun.” Hakewill. 

RE-AC-CU§E', r, a. To accuse again or anew. 

“ Who reaeaused Norfolk.” Daniel. 

REACH (rSch), v. a. [A. S. reeoan, to reach, to 
extend ; Dut. reiken, to reach, rekkm, to stretch ; 
Ger. reichen, to reach, recken, to extend ; Dan. 
rtekke, rekJte, to reach, to extend ; Sw. rdeka ; 
Icel. reka, to extend. — Gr. opiyto, to 

reach ; L. rego, to lead straight.] [/. reached ; 
pp. REACHING, REACHED, f HAUGHT.] 

1. To extend ; to stretch; to hold or put forth. 

Reach hither thy finger, and behold my hands; and reach 
hither tliy hand, and tnnist it into mj side; and be not faith- 
less, but believing. John xx. 27. 

He shall flourish, 

And, like a mountaln-ccdor, reach his branches 

To aU the plains about him. Shak. 

2. To extend to ; to touch in extent. Ilis 

stature reached the sky.” Milton. 

A bridge of wondrous length, 

From hell continued, reaching the utmost orb 
Oftliia frail world. Mlton. 

3. To extend something, as the hand, to ; to 
touch by extending or holding forth something ; 
as, “ To reach a book on a table ” ; To reach 
the top of a tree with a pole.” 

Having let down his bounding-llno, he reaches no bottom. 

Locko. 

4. To strike or hit from a distance. 


READ 

REACH, n, 1. The act of reaching ; the act of 
touching or taking by extension, as of the hand. 


For, high from gnmnd, tlie branches would require 
Tliv lUiiiubt reach or Adam’s. 


Milton. 


O patron power, thy present aid afford. 
That I may reach the heart. 

5. To take, as with the hand, [r.] 

Lest, therefore, now his bolder hand 
Reach also of the tree of life, and cat. 


Bryden. 


Milton. 

6. To extend to, as with the hand, so as to 

deliver. ** Reach me a chair.” Shak. 

7. To come to ; to arrive at. “ Before this 

letter reaches your hands.” Dope. 

The coast so long desired 

Thy troops shall reach, but, having reached, repent. Dryden. 

8. To attain to ; to gain ; to obtain. 

The host uocounts of the appeamneus of natuie which hu- 
man pciiotration can reach come short of its reality. CYwi/nc. 

9. t To overreach ; to deceive. South. 

Syn.— To reach conveys the idea of attaiTuntr a 

point or an object by extending or atretching. We 
reach, an object higher than ourselves by stretching out 
the arm and &£teindmg it above *our heads : as, to 
reach a hat fVom a peg, or a book from a shelf. A 
traveller reaches or arrives at the end of his journey. 
To reach commonly implies the idea of exertion; 
things ectmd in any manner ; — water extends into 
the country. Views, thoughts, works, charity, tec., 
are extended, 

REACH, V, n, 1. To be extended; to extend. 

A tower, whose top may reach to heaven. Gen. ii. 4. 

The new worid reaches quite across the torrid zone. JBoyle. 

2. To be extended far. “ Great men have 

reaching hands,” Shak. 

3. To extend or be lengthened in time. 

Tour threshing shall reach unto the vintage, and the vint- 
age shall reach unto the sowing-time. Xcv. xxvu d. 

4. To extend the hand to take any thing. 

Many more 

Causea import your need of this fki r fhuit; 

Goddess humane, reach then, md freely taste. Mdton. 

5. To try to attain to, or to gain, something. 

Reaching above our nature does no good: , ^ 

"We must fltll back to our old flesh and blood. Pope. 

6. To attempt to vomit ; to retch. Cheyne. 
To reach after, at, or vntc, to ondeavor to attain to 

or to ^in. ' “ The mind reaching after a positive idea 
of infinity.** Locke, “ To reach at victory.** Shak. 


I 2. Power or ability of reaching. ” There may 
; be in a man’s 7'eaeh a book. * Locke. 

Out of the tertrk of danger, he [Junius] has been bold, out 
I of the ttncJi ot shame, he has been conhdent, Johnson. 

3. Power of attainment; limit or extent of 
powers or faculties ; capability ; capacity. 

His wonder far exceeded reason iravh. Spenser. 
Be sure j ourself and your ovn teach to know. Pope. 

4. Depth of thought; penetration; contriv- 
ance ; scheme. 

Drawn by others, who had deeper reacAci» than themselves, 
to matters which they least intended. Raymard. 

5. An artifice to attain some distant advan- 
tage ; a fetch. 

The Duke of Parma had particular reaches and ends of his 
own underhand, to cioss the design. JBucoh, 

6. Extent ; extension. 

In little space 

The confines met of empyrean heaven 
And of this world, and, on the leit hand, hell. 

With long reach, in tvi iiosed. Milton. 

7. A low piece of land or rock extending into 

the water, as on the sea-coast. Pope. 

8. That portion of a ii\er in which the stream 

preserves a straight direction. Brande. 

REACH'A-BLE, a. That may be reached; attain- 
able. ’ H. Martineau. 


REACH'ER» n. One who reaches. 


Todd. 


REACH'JNG, n. 1. The act of one who reaches, 
or endeavors to attain. Pope. 

2. t An efibrt to vomit ; a retching. Holland. 

REACH'ING— POST, 9i. A post used in rope-mak- 
ing, fixed in the ground at the lower end of a 
ropewalk. Crabb. 

REACH'L^SS, a. That cannot be reached; un- 
attainable. Hall, 

RE- ACT', V. a. [f. REACTED ; pp, REACTING, RE- 
ACTED.] To act or perform again or a second 
time ; to reCnact. Lewis. 

RE-Act', V. n. To return operation, force, im- 
pulse, or impression ; to act in reciprocation or 
opposition. CudtooHk. 

The lungs, being the chief instrument of sanguification, 
and acting strongly upon the chyle to bring it to an animal 
fluid, must be reacted upon as strongly. Arlmthnoi. 

RB-AO'TIQN, n, 1. The action or force which a 
body, acted on by another body, exerts at the 
same instant upon it; action or force recipro- 
cated or returned; reciprocal action. Young. 

Newton’s third law of motion is, that reaction is always 
contrary and equal to action, or that the mutual action s of 
two bodies ore always equal, and exerted in opposite du ac- 
tions. Jirande. 

2. Any action or force exerted in resisting or 
overcoming other action or force. 

We cannot be too much on nui guard against react ions, lest 
wc ru»h from one fault into another contrary fault. WhaU It/. 

3. (Chem.) The action exerted upon each 
other by chemical substances, producing de- 
composition, new compounds, &c. 

Reaction water-wheel, a water-wheel having curved 
vanes or buckets on which the water reacts, produ- 
cing a backward rotatory motion. Simmonds. 

BE-Ac'TIQN-A-RY, a. Implying reaction. Black, 

re-Ac' TIVE, a. Relating to, or causing, reac- 
tion. Bl^kmore^ 

R:e-Ac'T1VE-I»Y> ad. By reaction. Foster, 

RB-AC'TJVE-Niss, n. The quality of bein^ re- 
active. Wright, 

f READ, n, [A. S. reed, red ; Dut. raad ; Scot. 

Saying ; sentence : — counsel. Spenser, 

READ (rSd), V, a, [Goth, radian, to speak ; A. S. 
resdan^ to read, to appoint, to rule, to conjec- 
ture, to advise ; reed, red, speech, discourse, 
counsel; arcedan, to read; Dut. redenen, to 
reason; raden, to counsel; rede, speech, dis- 
course ; raad, counsel ; Ger. reden, to talk, to 
discourse ; speech, discourse ; Dan. rede^ 
account; raade, to counsel; advice ; Sw, 
rad, advice ; Icel. rceda, to speak ; rad, advice. 
— Ir. radham, to say, to relate ; W, adrodd, to 
relate, to declare. — Rus. rade, counsel ; Polish 
rada.Ji [i. rRad ; pp, RtADlKG, READ.] 

1, To peruse, whether audibly or silently, as 
a book, or any thing ivritten or printed,^ 
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Rt>ai7 not to contradict and confute, nor to believe and 
take fur f^ranted, nor tu hud fault aitd dibcourue, but tu weij^h 
and coiibidur. JJaauu. 

The law of Cod I reof/, and found it sweet, 

Made it luy whole dcUght. JUiUon. 

A nertect ludge w ill teail each work of wit 

with the same spirit that his author writ. Pope, 

2. To discover by marks, signs, or characters. 

On his dead face he read great magnanimity. Si^enser. 

3. To explain ; to interpret. Chaucer. 

4. To learn by obsex'vation or inspection. 

Those about her 

From her shall read the per&ct ways of honor. Shdk, 

5. To know or understand fully. “ Who is ’t 

can read a woman ? ’* Shak. 

6. To study by reading; as, “To readl^w” 

7. t To conjecture ; to guess. Spenser. 

Still so used in some parts of England. Orose. 

8. t To counsel ; to advise. Gower. 

9. t To declare; to tell ; to rehearse. Spenser. 

READ, V. n. 1. To perform the act of reading. 
“ They read in the book.*’ Neh. viii. 8. 

2. To practise reading ; to be studious in 
books. “ ’Tis sure that Floury reada.*^ Taylor. 

3. To be read ; to appear in writing or print- 
ing, as a passage ; as, “ So the passage readsJ* 

4. t To declare ; to tell. Spenser. 

RfiAD (rSU), a. [From read.] Instructed in books ; 
learned by reading. “ A poet of genuis . . . 
well read m Longinus.** Addison 

I1E‘\D'A-BLE, a. That may be read; fit to be 
read; legible. Kurd. 

BEAD'A-BLE-NiiSS, n. The quality or the state 
of being readable ; legibility. Eo. Rev. 

EEAU*A-BLY, ad. So as to be read ; legibly. 

RE- AD-DRESS', v. a. To address again. Boyle. 

f-RE-A-DEFT^, v. a. [L. re, again, and adipiscor, 
to obtain.] To regain ; to recover. Edio. Kail. 

f BE-A-dIiP^TIQN, Act of regaining. Bacon. 

READ' ^R, 7a. 1. One who reads. B. Jonaon. 

2. One who read.s much; one studious in 

book.s. Dryden. 

3. (Ercl) One whose office is to read prayers 

in a cnurcli : — a deacon appointed to perform 
divine service in a church or chapel of which 
no one has the cure. Suujl. Brands. 

The oilice, or rather the name, is still con- 
tinued in tile Etigllsli Church ; but iu every cure the 
readier is a regularly ordujiied minintor. Eden. 

4. A person employed to correct proof; a 

proof-reader. Stmmonds. 

6. One who reads lectures on scientific sub- 
jects. [English universities.] Wriyht. 

REAU'JgR-SHlP, n. The office of a reader, as of 
prayers in a church. Swift. 

EfiAD'J-Ly a ready manner; 

without ’delay ; quickly ; promptly : — willingly. 

BiSAD'J-NfiSS (rSd'e-nfis), 7i. 1. The state of being 
ready; freedom from delay or obstruction ; 
promptitude ; promptness ; expediteness. 

He would not forget the rccutinesn of their king in aiding 
him. liacon. 

2. Cheerfulness ; willingness ; alacrity. “ A 
readiness to obey the known will of God.** South. 

3. A state of preparation ; preparedness, Shak. 

They r(*niAln<*d nvar a month, that they might bo in read- 

ittesg to attend tlto inodou of the army. Clarentfon. 

EEAD'lNG (r5<l'in«), n. 1. The act of one who 
reads ; a perusal ; the study of books. Watts. 

Th« fbumlAtloxi of kttowlodge muit be laid by rendfiag. 

Jahnmn. 

2. A lecture or prelection, Johnson. 

3. Public recital. 

The Jow» had th«lr weekly rradingt of tlws law. ifooJtw’. 

4. The particular way in which a passage Is 

written or printed, as u particular version or In- 
terpretation of a passage ; a loctioix. “ Various 
rsadif^M.** Churchill. 

Tb»re ar« in this maniwculpt some readinps dUflbrent firom 
the common copies. fViUrrlmfl. 

RflAD'lN^Q, p. a. Perusing; studious of books. 

Reading man, a hard Student. rEnsliah universi- 
ties.] Snated. 

RgAD'INO-BOOK (-bfDc), «. A book containing 
lessons in rending. 

RjSAD'lNG-fiOf', ». A boy employed to read copy 
to a proof-reader. Simmonds. 


READ'TNG-DfiSK, n. A desk at which reading is 
performed, as in a church. Hook. 

READ'ING-HOOK (-lihk), 71. An instrument of 
bone or ivory for marking books. Simmonds. 

EEAD'ING— r66m, 7i. A room appropiiated to 
reading; a lOom where newspapcis, periodicals, 
&c., are read. Sunnionds. 

RE-AD-JOURN' (-jurn'), v. a. To adjourn a second 
time or again. Cotgrave. 

RE- AD-JUST', r. a. To adjust or put in order 
ag’ain ; readmittance. Fielding. 

RE-AD-JOST'MgNT, n. The act of readjusting, 
or "the state of being readjusted. Smith. 

RE-AD-MiS'SlQN (le-ad-mish'un), n. The act of 
admitting again, or the state of being admitted 
again; readmittance. Arhuthnet. 

RE-AD-MIT', V. a. To admit or let in again. Milton. 

RE-AD-MIT'TANCE, 7i. Admittance again or a 
second time ; rcadmission. Warton. 

RE-A-DOPT', V. a. To adopt again. Young. 

RE-A-D(5RN', V. a. To adorn again ; to decorate 
anew. Blackmore. 

RE-AD-vAnCB', V. n. To advance again. B, Jonaon. 
RE-AD-VER'TjpN-CYj The act of turning back 
to "or reviewing. * Norris. 

RfiAD'Y (red'e), a. [A. S. hrwd^ 7^accl\ But. 

f creed ; Gcr. he7'eit ; Ban. rede ; Sw, 7'edo ; 
cel, hradr^ 

1. Prepared so that there can be no delay. 
“ A king ready to the battle.** Job xv. 21. 

Hy ozan and fatlings aie lulled, and all things aru rcadu. 

Matt. \.\u. 4. 

2. Prompt ; quick ; expeditious. “ Your rvady 
mind.*’ 2 Cor. viii. 19. “ Ilis ready sense.” Shak. 
A reculy consent often subjects a woman to ccmteinpt. 

S. lUvhtmhon. 

3. Expert; dexterous; apt; adroit. “Ezra 
was a ready scribe.** Ezra vii. G. 

4. Willing; disposed; inclined. 

Ix>rd, I am iftitly to go to piibon w ith thcc. Zul'e xxh. •I'l. 
Those w ho Hhould have hcliu'd him to mend things him c 
rradu't to piomoti* thv dlhorcuns 1)> vhieh they might tluivo 
than to b('t afoot trngali t> Hiwvuont. 

5. Being at the point; near. “ I am aniictcd 
and ready to die.** Pa. Kxxtiii. lo. 

0. Near ; at hand ; handy ; conven’'':it. 

A sapling pine ho iv-t’nel.oil f* o»n otF f ha grouiuh 
The rmdiest weapon th it his fury found. Brytlvn. 

7. Easy ; facile ; opportune. 

aoinptlmvB the reatliest way which a wise wan hath ti,> 
conquer is to tty. UooKiu'. 

To make ready, to make things ready; to make 
proparations ; to prepare, A lai go upper luom liir- 
niHliod . . . ; there make ready lor uh.” Alu/k viv, 
Syn. — lie is ready who in prepared tit the time; 
he iH prompt who i« prepared beftiro tjio time. When 
applied a« perncmal rharactori stirs, ready res|KM*t» the 
wilt, prompt The vigor or 7.e.al which impels to acitou. 
Ready for artion ; prompt to reply ; prepared tor a 
journey; to perform ; in pursuit ; quirk 

in movement; apt to loam.— A entrance has 

no obstruction; an easy entrance is large atid com- 
modious. — Pardon readily ; comprehend easUy. 

RfiAD'Y, ad. In readiness ; without delay ; read- 
ily, “ Remiy armed.” [u.] Num. x.Kxii. 17. 

rISad'y, n. Rca*dy money. [Vulgar.] Arbiithnot, 
RfiAD'Y, V. a» To make ready. [Local, K.] BrwJce. 

RjfiAD'y-MADE, a. Made or prepared before- 
hand; not made to order. Simmomls. 

RlSAI)'Y.-RfjCK'OX-]^iR, n. A book or a card con- 
taining tabjes of figures for facilitating arith- 
metical calculutioiis. Simnwmh. 

Ri^.AI)W--WlT'T5D, a. Having ready wit or ap- 
prehension; quick-witted. Wnght, 

Rfe-AP-FYltM*, ft. «. ^ tt. To affirm again or to 
make a second affirmation, U, Fhtcher. 

RE-AF-fYrM'ANGB, 71. Act of affirming Again ; 

a Heeond affirmation. AyUffe, 

llK-AF-FfjR'5ST-JB!r), a. {Law.) Converted anew 
into a forest, Whiahaw. 

RE-A'tjU^NT, n. (Chem.) A substance used to 
produce a chemical reaction, — vspeoiaDy a re- 
action prepanitiiry to the :tp]»Ht*:ttion of a test ; 
— a term u^ed to‘ designate Mibstances which* 
on being nppluM:! to other substances, whose 
Composition is uuknovni, Indiente, by the sensi- 
ble etfects which thc*\ produce or fail to produce, 


such as precipitation, effervescence, change of 
color, &c., their constituent elements or compo- 
nents ; a test. JJr. C. 2\ Jackson. 

RfS-AG-GUA-VA'TION, 71. {Catholic Church.) The 
last monitoiy published after thiee admonitions, 
and before the last excommunication. Ash. 

RE-A-GREE', V. n. To agree again. Daniel. 

t REAK (rck), n. A rush. Diant. 

RE'AL, a. [Low L. realis, from L. res, I’c, a thing; 
It.* realo'i fSp. roal\ Fi. rc'cf.] 

1. Actually being or existing ; actual ; abso- 
lute ; not fictitious, supposititious, or imaginary. 
“ Real and unteigncd buitciiiigs.” Bkichmore. 

We do but describe an imaginary oi id that is but little 
akin to a > eal one. Olani UL 

2. True ; genuine ; not aitificial ; actual ; pos- 
itive ; certain ; as, “ A 7ral diamond.” 

3. Pertaining to things, not to persons ; not 
personal. 

Many aio peilect in men’H bumors that are not grontiy 
capable of the real pai t of buhiuvbb. liacoii, 

4. {Law.) Ill the common law, pertaining to, 
or consisting of, things that arc permanent, 
fixed, and imiuo\ablo, us lands or tenements ; 
as, Real estate.” Blai'hsione. — In the civil 
law, pertaining to, or consisting of, a thing 
vheihei u be 'movable or immovable, lands or 
goods. Bourur. 

Real action, {Taiio.) an action concerning real prop- 
erty. — Real ical estate lu the hands of an heir, 

charRoahlo u ifii the jiaj moiil of tlie debts of the an 
cestur. — Real rtinipo',itwn,C‘*"i' I'n'!. I^turA an Ujiiee 
inont made hetween tlie o\\ nt i tif lands and a parson 
or vicai, with tho consent of the ordinary and the 
patron, tiiut sucii lands sliall, for the tutitre, he dis 
char;jO(l from payment of titiics by leason of somo 
land, or other real rocompense given to tlie parson in 
ben and sati.sfartiim thereof.— Real roiitruet, (Cii d 
Law.) a contract in which tho oliligation arose from 
tho tiling Itself which is the suliject of it : — (Common 
jM7ti.) II contract resi«‘cfing real property. — C’Atnf^c/.*# 
real, such chattels as either appeitain not inimodiato< 
ly to tlio person, Imt to something hy W'ay of depen- 
dency, as a box with the tide deeds ot lands, or such 
as issue out of homo n al c-state, a^' a lease ot lands. — 
Real estate, or real piopnfii, rhar which consists of 
land, and of all rights and profits arising fioin, and 
anneved to, land, of a peimaneiu, imnioiahlo nalnre ; 
lands, tenements, and heieoil.iii'ents, — RtuI tajair, 
(Cl nl Lair.) an injury arising fi out an niilaw iul a* t, 
as distiiiguislied from a rerlml lojitni . — liralseri itutle, 
(Ctnl fiiur.) a right w Inch one estate or piire ot land 
ow<‘s to anotln^r cstati*. — Real f>tatute, (Chul Lair.) a 
statute having ]>rincipalb for its idiject piO{Kirty, and 
not concerning peisoiis eacept in relation to property. 
BurriU. lioarter. — Heal pret*eiiee, (Ram, (\itlt.('liuirh,) 
the actual presence of the h(»d> and blood of Phnsl 
III the eucliarisf. IloaL.-^ Real quantitu, (.Math.) a 
quantity not mvohing any opei.itions impos-iide to 
Isf performed, such, for instance, ns the extraetion of 
the even root of a negatixe quantity ; — oppos'd to 
imusfiaanf* Danes. Hr nl tmanj^ey ( Cpt.) an iiiiapo 
actuaU,v formed ;--uHed in contradistinction to nimpi'^ 
mry or nrtual iwicfe. — JSee 1 m Aiii:. 

Syn,— -Wc«/E (from L re.i) sigiu/ies belonging to 
the thing as it is, and isopimsed u*,/enfaed or ima.»i. 
nary, Attiud (from aya, lUfta) Mj'innes htdotiaing 
to the thing done, and is opfsised to ^uppii.utitiou 
fonetired, or reported. Ponttae (I*, pu-uhru.^) higmiies 
tstiug fixed or estaldiHlutd, and is opisised to unnittna 
or daaht/ul. Real exisli'iico; real seiitinient ; aetunl 
pi^rforinauce ; artaal survey; parnttre priMif; errtam 
evidence; ginuine text; true account. — 3e« AlJ 
THENTIf, UEKTAIN, 

RK’AL, n. [8p.] A Kpimish atid Mexicun silver 
cum, worth anout fid. uterUug ($0.12^). M imhnr. 

t KK'AL, ft. A rvuUat* Burton, 

R5 :-Ai/<JAR [r^t-ftrgkr, AT. Sm. O, Wr . ; r«'*l-g{*r, 
Ja, C.]^ n. (Mift.) A rt»d or an orange-yellow 
CTvstaUine, seetile miueral, eouipo.sed of bisul- 
plude of nrseiiie, or two equi\,ileutH of attlphur 
uiul one of arsenie. AIRirr. Dantt, 

grtar Reaytur U also orfificiany prepartd and tised 
att K pigment. 

II. [Fr. rdtiimne,] (Met.) Tht? dor* 
trine ikuit in pereeptitiii there an immediate 
or Intnltive coalition of the oxternui object; — 
opposvtl to idcaU»i» doetrine that ftcnui 

nm are real thlnga, exiatlng lndt*peti« 

dentlyof our omiarptioiis and exproaslons;--* 
oppOMil to twminttUsm, Ihimition, Vl7ttdaly* 

l^twtuaalhiik. m lO ri hi are only fbity 

dUteri'iit Mt*i4iHeaiH«nf .ST one and the Minie lyiU'im, wwilfll 
u »' wow iwv »"l into ah aa. / c, R»r, 

w* [Fr. rMiula.] A beWover b, or 
an adhoroni of, roafiam. A* Wiwd. 
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REASON 


1, To cut 'vnth a sickle, as grain. Reap the 

har\est.” Shak. 

2, To clear of grain by moans of a sickle. 

Let thiiie ej ea be on the field that they do renji Itn'h ii. 9. 

3, To gather ; to obtain ; to gam ; to get. S/mk. 

They tliat lo\e the retision which they profes'. ni.xv ha\e 
failed m choice, biit^et thej are sure to teap what hcnctit 
the same is able to atiurd. HooJ^er. 


RE-AR'GUE, r. a. To argue again. Burrows, 

REAK'lXG, )i. The act of one who rears, or vho 
bungs up. Dry den, 

REAR'— LINE, n, (‘IjftV.) The line in the icai of 
an army. Utorqudvr. 

t REAR'LV, ad. Early. Flvtehrr. 


RE-AL-IS'TIC, a. Relating to realism. Ec, Rev, 

RIj1-Al'I-TY, n. [It. rcalitLL'y Sp. realidad\ Fr. 
reahte,\ 

1. The state of being real ; actual being or 
existence ; fact ; truth. 

I would hnvp them well versed in the Greek and Latin 
poets, without which a man iuucies that ho understands a 
critic, wdien, m teality, he does not comprehend his meaning. 

AiidMm, 

2. Something that is real ; something actually 
existing. 

]>ry neck may be an idea to > ou, but it is a reality to me. 

lieuttie, 

3. Something iutrinsically important ; not 

merely matter of show. Milton. 

4. {Law,) Realty; immobility. Wright. 

Syn. — See Truth. 

RE'AL-IZ-A-nLE, a. That may be realized. 

RE-AL-}-ZA'TION, IFr. idealisation.'] Act of 
realizing, or state of being realized. Glanvill. 

RE'AL-iZE, ??. R. realizar ; Fr. realiser.] [t. 
RBS-LIZBO; J)p. REALIZING, REALIZED.] 

1. To make real ; to bring into being or act ; 
to effect ; to perform ; to accomplish. 

It w 11 be as -isi that an empty wish 

should “'nmve ■ I i' i ii ij ■ -r o i which, if jc«7tce</, 
■H ould lel- j\ c M- V Jim.-.. Gkinvill. 

2. To convert into land or real estate, as 

money. Johnson. 

3. To make certain ; to substantiate. Roget. 

This word, in tlio sense of to make certain or 
Aztbsfatitial^ lus been reputed an Aineiicanism ; but 
Dr. Dunjscli^ou says of it, tlira “ u is universal m Eng- 
land m tins very sense.” — ft is also used m America 
in tlie sense of to train ; as, To realize profit ” ; — 
likovvise, m the sense of to fed or bntitr home to one’s 
mind oa a rea ittj, or to feel xtromrhf ; and this latter 
senseis not without English authority; as, “To 
realize our position,” Ec, Rea, 

RlVAL-JZ-jpil, n. One who realizes. Coleridge. 

RE'AL-IZ-lNG-Ly, ad. So as to realize. 

I poniplanu'd that I had always found Itdlfficult renlizinnhi 
to fuel tliat I had duiurvud eternal punishment. E. D, G)'\jnn. 

RjE-.\,L-L(il(/E' (r5 sil-ISj'), v. a. To allege again ; 
to reassert. Cotgrace. 

RE-.AL-l.rA NOE, ?i. A renewed alliance. Clarke. 

]lE^AL-LY, ad. With reality or actual existence ; 
actually j truly ; in fact. South. Young, 

rIcALM (rSlin), n. [L. regmtm ; roa?, regis^ a king; 
It. reams ; re, a king; Sp. reino; Fr- royatime.] 

1. A kingdom ; the dominions of a king, S?iak, 

2. A royal government, [r.] 

The ants’ i epublic, and the realm of bees, 2*ope. 

REALM'-BoxInd-ING, a. Bounding a realm. 

RE' AL- NESS, n. Reality. Coleridge, 

t RE'AL-TY, n. [It. realth.] Royalty. Milton. 

RB'Ali-TY, 7t. [From rccf/.] 1. f Reality, Jlfore. 

’2. (fiaw.) The quality of being real or of re- 
lating to real estate ; immobility ; — opposed to 
personally. Iv/iishato. 

REAM [r^m), n. [A. S, recemy a band, a strap; 
Diit. j Ger. riemeni Dan. ^ Sw. rem ; Icel. 
reiniy rmma. — It, risma, a ream; Sp. resmai 
Fr. y^ame.] 

1. A package of paper containing twenty 
quires. 

2 . A leather strap. — See Rkim. Simmoms. 

Printer's mtnt, in England, a ream of quires, 

or f)H5 sheets. Jirmde. 

REAM, r. a. To enlarge the bore or size of, as a 
hole, by means of an instrument. Smart. 

t RSAMK, n. A realm, Spenser. 

RE-An'I-MATE, r. a. To restore to animation or 
life ; to revive ; to resuscitate. Glanvill. 

RiS-AN-l-MA'TlON, n. The act of reanimating, 
or the state of’ being reanimated. Wright. 

RE-AN-N?iX', u. To annex again ; to reunite. 

To rcpurchsse and reannex that duchy. Raeon. 

re-An-NI^X-A'TION, n. The act of reannexing, 
or the state of being reannexed. J. K. Polk. 

RR-AN-OInt', V. a. To anoint again. Draytm. 

RE-An'SW? 1R, tj. a. To answer again. Shak. 


REAP, V, n. To perform the act of reaping. 

They that sow in tears shall reap in joy. Pa. exxvi. S, 

REAP, n. [A. S. ripa, a handful of grain.] 

1. xA handful or bundle of grain laid dowm 
by a reaper, to be gathered into sheaA es by the 
binder. [Local, Eng.] WichlijFe, Wrtght. 

2. A company of reapers. [Eng.] Forhy, 

REAP'5;e> u. 1. One who reaps. Pope, 

2. A machine for harvesting grain. Simmonds, 

REAP'ING, n. The act of one who reaps; the 
act or operation of cutting grain with a sickle. 

REAP'lxNG-HOOK (-hAk), n. A sickle. Dryden. 

RExAP'lNG-MA-gHINE', n. A machine for leap- 
ing gram. Bttchanan. 

RE-AP-PAR'5L, V. a. To apparel again. Donne. 

RE-AP-PEAR', V. n. To appear again. Scott. 

RE-.yP-PEAR'-ANCE, n. A second appearance. 

RB-AP-PLf-CA'TION, n. A new application. 

RE-AP-PLY', V. a. To apply again. Clarke. 

RE-AP-P5InT^, V. a. To appoint anew ; to renew 
the appointment of. JodrelL 

RE-AP-P5rNT'JVIJ5NT, n. A renewed or second 
appointment. F'ox, 

RE-.\P-POR'TION, V. a. To apportion again ; to 
redistribute. ’ Wright. 

RE-AP-POR'TIQN-MJBNT, n. A second apportion- 
ment. Clarke. 

RE-.\P-PROACU',t’.w. To approach again. Bacon, 

REAR (r6rl, n. f Fr. amtb*e.] 

1. That which is behind ; the hind part, par- 

ticularly the hind portion of an army or a fleet ; 
— opposed to front or ran. Stocquelp'. 

2, The last class ; the last in order. “ Cains 

I place in the rear.** Peacham. 

To bring up the rear, to form the rear- guard ; to be 
in the rear. Bam. 

t REAR, V. a. To place in the rear of. Scott. 

REAR, a. In the rear ; hindermost, Stocqueler. 

Rear halfjilcs^ {Mil.) the three hindermost ranks 
when a battalion is drawn up six deep. Bailey. 

REAR, a. [A. S. hreow, hrere, raw. — Sec Raw.] 
Not sufficiently cooked; rare. S. T. Ehjot. 

REAR, ad. [A. S. rmthe, quickly.] Early. [Pro- 
vincial, Eng.] Gay. 

REAR, 0 . a. [A. S. reeran, to raise, to elevate, to 
move ; h reran, to move, to agitate, to raise ; Gcr. 
rllhren, to move, to stir ; Dan. rbre ; Sw. ri.ra ; 
Icel. hrwra.] [i. reared; pp. rbaiiitso, 

RE VISED.] 

1. To raise ; to elevate ; to lift ; to carry up. 

Who now shall rear you to the sun, or rank 
Your tribvs? Milton. 

High in his hands he rem ed thd golden bowl. Pope. 

2. To stir up ; to rouse. 

And seeks the tnsky l»f>a- to rear 

With a oll-niouLhed hounds and pointed spear, Dryden. 

3. To bring up, as young. Bacon. 

TViov f mil ••■iwinonp in le»idf’r WIsf, and n'ored 

A nvm*’‘oissi (•IT-p; 'pc Iom-Iv a-, ilioiii'ich 7 

4. To raihc or breed, ns i.ittlc- llaitc. 

5. t To bear away or carry away. Spenser. 

REAR, t\ «. To rise or stand up on the hind 
legs, as a horse. Swift. 

REAR'-AD'MI-R^L, n. In the English navy, an 
officer next in rank to a vice-admiral, and who 
carries his flag at the mizzen-top-gallant-mast- 
head. Mar. Diet. 

REAR'j^R, n. One who rears or raises, Lewis. 

REAR'~FR6nt, n. {MiL) A battalion, troop, or 
company when faced about, and standing in 
that position. Crabh. 

REAR'-GUARD, n. That part of an army, regi- 
ment, or a battalion, which marches m the 


REAR'— MOUSE, ?7. [A. S. {Zo'l.) Tin* 
leather- winged bat ; Vespcrlilio murinus, Ahhof. 

RJE.VR'— rAnk, 71. The last rank of a battalion, 

when drawn up in open order. Brande. 

REAR' WARD, «. 1. That part of an army that 
marches in the rear ; a rear guard. Sidttci/. 

2. The hind or latter part ; the tail. Shak. 

RE-ys-CEND', V. n. To ascend again. Milton, 

RE-AS-CEND', v, a. To ascend or mount again. 

He mounts aloft, and rcaacends the skies. Addison. 

RE--\3-CEN'SIQN, n. Act of reascending, Frrzy/if. 

RE-AS-c£nT', n. The act of reascending; a sec- 
ond ascent. Cowper. 

REASON (r€'zn), n. [L. ratio; reor, 7’atitSy to 
think ; It. 7’agiona ; Sp. 7'azon ; Port, razao ; 
Old Fr. reason ; Fr. I'aison. — Gael. ^ Ir. 
san ; Arm. resoim ; W, 7'hestc77i^ 

1. That faculty in man, of which either the 
exclusive, or the far higher, enjoyment distin- 
guishes him from the rest of the animal crea- 
tion; that povvei of the human mind by vihich 
it perceives truth ; the power of deducing one 
proposition from another, or of proceeding from 
premises to conclusions or consequences ; the 
rational faculty ; discursive power ; thinking 
principle; intellect; understanding; sense. 

Pine rerrsoa or intuition holds a similar relation to the 
understanding that perception holds to sensation. Mo7 f If 

jeGy- ““The word reaion itself is fai from heinK pio- 
ci&e m ils meainiijcc. In common and pupulai dis- 
conisp. It denotes th.upotvcr by which we distinauiMi 
right ftoni tvrong, and by which we are enabled to 
combine means <or the attainment of partipiilai ends. 

. . . Rcu'^on 18 ponietinich used to express the whole of 
those powerh which elevate man above the brutes, 
and constitute his rational nature, more especially . 
poihaps, his intellectual powers; somefinica to ex 
press the power of deduction or argumentation.” 
Stewart. 

“ It is a passive, not an active, power, . . , U 
is not acquirable, and it can no otherwise be assisted* 
than by the suggestions sought for or presented. In 
some uegree it is mhoient in every man no* bens <'n 
tiroly an idiot. ... In itself, as an v.ltmii-ii' ‘us it* ;>l ‘ 
of our nature, it is never orioneou- , wlsu u, r.iii 
wrong conclusions, being conclusions obtained by 
sonic artificial pioces«, taking the place of rc«.wn, . . . 
or they are conclusions just m themselves, and wrong 
only as regards the asHUinptions or suggestions out of 
which they arise. It is a power which may, however, 
be lost.” Smart. 

2. Cause; ground; principle. Hammond. 

Virtue and vice are not arbitrary things; Imt then* is a 
natnial and eternal i eaeoii ibr tlmt goodiicss and ^ htuo. and 
against vice and wickedness. TiUotAon. 

3. That which is alleged as a ground or 
cause, as of opinion ; argument; proof. 

I mark the business from the common eye 

For sundry weighty reaaems. Shak. 

In Fennsylvania, the judges are inquired, tn pving thoir 
opinions, to give the yeuseas upon which they art* founded. 

Doin' u:i . 

4. Efficient cause. Dryden. 

The reason of the motioTi of the balance, in. a whoel-wateh, 

is by the motion of the next ‘Vi lied. Jtlala. 

6. Final cause ; purpose ; design ; end. 

Reafion. in the EngUsh language, is sometiTnes taken . . . 
fbr the cause, particularly the linal cause. Locke, 

6. Ratiocination ; reasoning. 

When by reewo^i she the truth hath found. Davies. 

7. Just account ; rationale. Boyle. 

This reason did the ancient fathers render why the church 

was called catholic. Pearson, 

8. Just view of things. 

God brings good out of evil; and therefore it were but rea- 
8on we should trust God to govern his own world. Bp.Taylor. 

9. Right ; justice ; right con^t. Spenser. 

Let it drink deep in thy mot.t vital jghrt; 

Strike home, and do me reastm in tny' heart. Dryden, 

Syn. — Reason is a term hiivMng several meanings^ 
and in one of its meanings it is allied to understanding 
and sense ; but it is more coinprohensivc than eithw 
of them. The following is Coleridge’s distinction 
between rm^oa and uvdersUnndingi’^ 

“ Understanding is discursive, and in all its iudg- 
ments refers to some other faculty as its ultimate a*i 


RftAl* r. «. [A. S. rfjpan; ra-p, a harvest; 

i hut, a handful of grain ; Dut. rapen.] p. 

JlllU’Dll ; pp. REARING, llEArED.] 
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flKinty. It is the faculty of reflection. Reason is 
and m all its decisions appeals to itself as the 
ijround and siihstanco of tlieir truth. It is the faculty 
ot contemplation. It is indeed far nearer to settle 
than to uaderstandin<f.^^ 

Ideas are received by the understanding, and ap- 
proved or disappioved by reuiaon. One who allows a 
want of undcrstasdintf or sense, is naturally stupid j a 
want of 1 ertA*flii may bo caused by passion or piejudice. 
It IS the faculty of reason which enables us to under- 
stand a reason (i.c, an argument) in favor of any mat- 
ter 111 dispute. A person may be said to be possessed 
of a good understanding and good sense., but not (in 
this sense) of good reason ; yet he may be said to 
have a good reason (i. e. motioe or purpose) for acting 
as lie does. , , , „ 

“In the language of English philosophy, the terms 
reason and understanding are noaily identical, and are 
HO used by Stcwait ; hut in the critical philosophy of 
Kant, a broad distinction has been drawn between 
them. Reason is the piinciple of principles [itj 
either speculatively verifies twery special principle, or 
practically determines the proper ends of human ac- 
tum. . . . Tiieie are unquestionably in the liuinan 
mind certain necessary and universal principles, 
which, shining with an intrinsic light of evidence, 
are themselves above proof, but the authoiity for all 
mediate and contingent punciplos. That which is 
thus above reasoning is the reason,^* JS wade. — See 
Account, Cause. 

IlEA'§ON (re'zn), V, n. [It. razio7iare; Sp. fazo- 
nar; Fr. raisomier, — A. S. [/. rba- 

fciONED; pp, RKASOMNO, IlEASONEH.] 

1. To use or apply the faculty of reason ; to 
deduce conclusions justly from premises. Locke* 

No man, in tho Btrencrth of the Aret grace, can merit tho 
aeeoiul; toi uastm tliey ikinotwho think ho, unless a beggar, 
by receiving one nlnis, cun mei it iinother. boim* 

2. To discourse in order to make something 
understood, by adducing premises and deducing 
their consequences ; to debate ; to argue. “ Tlnyr 
reasoned among themselves.” Matt. xvi. 7. 

They reasoned high 

Of providence, forcknowU'dge, will, and fkte. Milton. 

3. t To talk; to discourse. 

I reasoned with a Frenchman yesterday, 

Who told me, in the narrow seas 

There miHcarriod a vessel of our country. bnaK. 

RKA'l^iON (rS'sm), v. a. 1. To examine or discuss 
by arguments ; to argue. ' Bimiot. 

2. To persuade or induce by argument or 

reasoning. Addison. 

Men that ^^i^l not be u asoned into Uielr sensua may yet be 
Iniiffhed or d i olleil into them. V Estrange. 

3. To defend with arguments ; to plead for. 

This hoy, that enniiot fell whiit he would linve, 

Ihit kneels und holdi tip hands for frllowHliip, 

Docs lett^in onr pciition with more strength 

Than tlioii lisuit to deny it. Shak, 

fiKA'^ON-A-BLB (rS^zn-), 1- Having the fac- 

ulty of reason ; endowed with reason ; rational, 
since tliou [death] art absolute, and canst control 
All ililngH IxmeatU a reasonable soul. lieamiont. 

2. Controlled by reason ; acting, speaking, or 

thinking in accordance with reason ; judicious ; 
sensible. people.” Ilapward. 

3. Agreeable or conformable to reason; just; 

rational. Yoxxr rcasonahU* Rom. xii. 1. 

A law may be rearnnable in Itwolf, although a man does not 
allow it. 

4. Not immoderate or excessive ; tolerable. 
Four eevcral lande of rensonaMe ipiuntlty* Aldtot. 

Syn.—h'o« RatIonai., Hensibce. 

REA'ijON-A-nr.K-XI^HS (rC_V.ii-iji-bI-n6‘!), n. 1. Tho 
State or tlio qu.ility of being n'lihoii.ible ; a^rce- 
ablenesH or conformity to reason or rational 
principles ; rationalily. ** The reasonableness 
and excellence of chanty,” LatP. 

2. Moderation, Johnson. 


principles ; rationalily. The reasonableness 
and excellence of chanty,” Lmo. 

2, Moderation, Johnson. 

REA'§!ON-^-BbY (r«'aiTi->-bl 9 ), ad. 1. In a reason- 
able manner; ’agreeably or conformably to rea- 
son ; with reason ; rationally* Tm.w. 

2. In a moderate degree ; moderately, ” Some 
man, reasonably studied in the law.” Bacon. 

RjEA^§ON-5;R n* One who reasons, 

KEA'j^oN-Tng (rBV.n-tng), n. The act of applying 
or exereihiiig ^ason ; the act or the process of 
deducing on#L|proposition flrom another, or of 
proceeding from premises to consequences ; ra- 
tiocination ; argnmentatiou. 

Your reasottings. therftfbro. on thi« amount only to 
wh»t th« achool* vhII ‘•iifnuratlofieri«hI,"p*oviaif iivforv the 
((ucation, or tuikiiijt wide uf the {mr;>otv. WaUrtand, 

REA'i^ON-Ing, p. a. That reasons; deducing 
conclusions from premises, Fteming. 


t REA'^ON-IST, n. A rationalist. Wafer land. 

REA'§0N-LESS (re'zn-les), a. Destitute or void 
of reason ; unreasonable. bhak. 

RE-AS-SEIM'BLA^B, 7i. A renewed assen^lagc. 

“ Jieassembl ige of the scattered parts. Hams. 

RE-AS-SEM'BLE, p. a. To assemble or collect 
again. Miltoti. 

RE-AS-SEM'BLE, V. n. To assemble again. 

RE-AS-SERT', V. a. To assert anew. Pope. 

RE-AS-SER'TIQN, n. Act of asserting anew; a 
repeated assertion. J* Q. Adams. 

RE-AS-SESS'MgNT, n. A renewed or repeated 
asacssiueut. Biirrotos. 

RE-AS-SIGN' (-sin'), V. a. To assign again. Ash. 

RE-AS-SfGN'M^WT, n. A repeated assignment. 

RE-AS-SlM'I“LATB, v. a. To assimilate again. 

BfS-AS-SlM-l-LA'TIQN, ?t. A second or a renewed 
as’sinulation. Wright. 

RE-AS-SO'Cl-ATE (re-^s-so'slie-at), V. n. To as- 
sociate again or anew. Fahyan. 

RE-AS-SUME', o. a. To take again; to resume. 

After Ileiny YIII. had reeasunied the supremacy. Atjhjfe. 

RE-AS-S0MP'TIQN (-ftSm'-), n. The act of resum- 
ing; a second assuinxition. Maunder. 

RE-AS-St!JR'ANCE (rS-?a-shilr'?i«s), n. 1. A sec- 
ond or renewed assurance ; rcinsurancc.P/v/tm#*. 

2. {Laio.) A contmet made by the first insur- 
er of property with another insurer, for the 
purpose of obtaining indemnitv a£rnin«Jt hi<* own 
act ; reinsurance- — • See llriNsi it \n cn Jitfj rill. 

4 ( 3 f- « Reassurance, is piohibitcd in England, except 
ill special cases.” JBurriU. 

RE-AS-sflRE' (rs ets-sliftr'), v. a. To assure again ; 
to 'reinsure. — See Bkinsi he. Bryden. \ 

RE-AS-SflR'^R, n. Beinsurcr. Wright. 

REAS'Tl-Nfiaa, w. The state or the quality of 
being reasty. [Local, Eng.] Cotgrare. 

EEAS'TY (rCs'to), a. [A corruption of rusty."] 
Covere’d with a kind of rust, and having a ran- 
cid taste, as bacon. [Local, Eng.] tSkelton, 

r£aTE, n. A kind of water-grass. Walton. 

RE-AT-TACn'* V. a. To attach again. Clarke. 

RE-AT-TA(?irM5NT, w. A second or repeated 
attucliniont. Whishato. 

RE-AT-TAIN', V. a. To attain again. Datiiel. 

RE-AT-TfiMI‘T' (-tSmt'), V a. To try' again. More. 

REAVE (rSv), r. a. (A. S. reajian.’] ft. iiurT; 
jp. itKAVi-NG, iiKrT.J To take away by stealth 
or violence ; to fob ; to bereave. kipenscr. 

REAV'J;R,«. [A. S. rw/ere.] Arobher. Jierners. 

TJwj footatt'iw *»f the htvnury rearer. JSir /latniiton. 

REAV'JNG, n. Bobbery. < 'Purberrilc. 

RE-A-VOW', t% a. To avow again- Clay. 

RE- A- WAKE', r. 71. To awake again. Messenger. 

I RK-IIAn'ISII, r. a. To banish again, lip. Uall. 

rk-BAP't1i^.M, «. A second baptism. Wright. 

I RE-bAP-TI-ZA'TION, n. A second baptism ; re- 
baptism, Hooker. 

RK-BAP-TfZR', tt, a. To baptize again* Agliffe. 

UE-BAP-TIY/^iJR, «, One who baptizes again, 

RR-BAR-B.^R-|-XA'TI9N, «, Act of rebarhuriz- 
ing, or the state of being reharbarlzed, Milmtn. 

r£*bAr'B A-RiS&B, r. a. To reduce •.gain to bar- 
barism. ’ Annml Beg, 

R?;-bAtf/, t, a* [Tt, rihati(!re\ L. rr, again, 
against, back, and It. hattere,ta beat ; Sp. rdta* 


Rjp-BATE', n. 1. An iron tool, somewhat like a 
chisel, for dressing wood, «S.c. Elmes. 

2. A piece of wood fastened to a handle, used 

for beating mortar. Himmonds. 

3. A kind of hard freestone for paving, 7?///.^ . 9 . 

4. l^Arch.) A gioove sunk in I’le el.jo <,f a 

boaid; a rabbet. — JSee llAimuT. Brande. 

5. {^Mercantile Lmo.) A discount of interest 

in consequence of prompt payment. Bouiiar. 

Rg-BATE'Al^NT, 71. 1. Diminution, Todd. 

2 i^Her.) A diminution or abatement in the 
bearings of a coat of arms. Weight. 

3. {^Coin.) Deduction of interest on account 
of prompt payment ; rebate. Lond. Ency, 

R^l-BATE'-l’LANE, n. A rabbet-planc. t^mwwnds. 

t Rg-RA'TO, 71. A nlafr corer worn by gentlemen 
in the fifteenth .iiiil I'l centuries, which 

turned over on the shoulders. Fairliolt. 

RE-BEAT'EN, a. Beaten again. Speiiser. 

RE'n^:c, n. [It. ribccca; Fr. rebec.] (Mus.) A 
musical instrument with two or three catgut 
stiings, and played with u bow, introduced by 
the Moors into Spain. Milttm. A\ires. 

RE-BEC'GA, 7u a gate-breaker or riotous per- 
son ; — a* title given to the loader of an anti- 
turnpike eonspiiacy, W’hich was commenced in 
Wales, in 1831), by breaking dow-n the turnpike 
gates, the leader assuming the guise of a wo- 
man. The name was derived from a passage 


, G ciiosis xxiv. CO. 


An7iital Jiegister. 


ttr% Fr. rehattra.] [». kebathd; pp. iiBiUTiNfi, 

KB»ATKf>,] 

1. To beat hark or to obtusennis; to blunt* 

The keener edfe of bntUe to refkiie. Ikrydbik. 

2. To make less; to reduce ; to diminlih ; to 

leaaen; to abate, T>rmytm. 

nrt of redHiiiag on# Refpee of oar 

3. To cut or pare ; to rabbet.— Soe KaBiiiBir, 


llfcB'RL, 71. [L, rehellh\ 7rbclh, to remit; re, 

again, and hello, to make war ; helium, war ; It. 
7 '‘ibello ; 8p. 7x*belde ; Fr. rehelle.] 

1. A citizen or subject who unhiw’fuljy takes 

up arms against the c()nstitut(‘d authorili<‘S of a 
nation, to deprive them of the supremo pow’er; 
one who revolts ; a rcvoltcr. Jhurier. 

The reMs there are iq). 

And put the EnRlishmeu unto tlie lOfvord. 

2. One who ri’fuHos to obey a superior, or the 

commands of a court. Jiouvier, 

RKB'lgL, a, [L. rcMlis.] Bebellious. Milton. 

Rp-BEL', /. n. [L. ?v7->c//o ; n*, again, and hello, 
to make war ; It. 'rtbellarsi ; ‘rehelurse*, Fr. 
7 'ebelle 7 \] f /. n i ; ju ; h 1 . 1 >! i > ; ; yi , u u n K i, i . i N < i , p i J- 
3 {i‘T ijiD.] To take up arms or h'\y war uiihiw- 
full> .igaiu'-.t the (‘oiistituted authorities of a 
nation ; lo n*V()lt ; to resist huvful authority, 

TIow could ui.v hiind tiln f n;(ainst iiiv heart? 

Ilow roiiUl ^oiu luMit/j/K/ufratiia ioui mistin? Jh't/drn. 

R5-BKLLEO' (rv-bCId'), p. a. Guilty of rebellion ; 
rebellious. i Uon - 

fRlJ-ni-U/LpK, n. One who rebels; a rebel. Ash. 

R5:-BHI/LIOX (ic-hel'i(.iiO. n. [I*, rehellio-. It, 
7 'ibeUione ; Sp. irhtbon ; hh*. rfln llitm.] 7'he aet 
of one who relxds ; >it»l<'nr re-sistanee to l.iwful 
authoritj ; iiisurrei^tioii ; revolt. Loehe. 

Commission of rthtHton, (Lone.) a writ (heiuip; o»«* ui 
the s<‘ries of w lint v\ as < alltsl proees^t ot'nmtiwpt » lur 
inerly l^nu^^K out of rhaueery lu Euttlaml, 
dtreered to four roiuiti!s*ntouerH, ii.inieil Ii\ the piaiti 
tiir I them to att.o I) the drU itiiatir, 

\\ liiTi Miiui I Ilf PI i, he found in the state, an n rchej 
and eonteiiinerot flie (aw, so ns to iinvu turn lu rliun- 
rery on a eertaiii da) tlterem imniMl. Rounfr 

(3yn, — rNstfaitni’TioN, Uk volution. 

RR'BEI/riMM.S (re-lifil')ijiH), Pertaining to, or 
engaged in, rebellion ; taking anuH iiguiMHl the 
government of a state ; revolting; resis ting law- 
ful authority ; msubordinate ; disobedient. 

U 15 -Bi;L'I*|ui S-EV (rv-l«i*ryv*’ll?)i In ft rebfl- 
lions milliner, * J. For, 

R^-ltnr/r.loi S V1 >*.m (n TbequaL 

iiy tir th«‘ state ot'beiu*' rebellious. Bp. Murttm, 

Rf5-BftL'L6W (ra-wrw), r. n. To btdlow in re^ 
turn ; to echo back a Umtl, rtmritig tuuae, 

Tb#r##iiftln|r«irth# th««<iyr hriiksi ..... 

Th# «av« «na tJi* tmopl# «aws»k. 

Rg-»9-L6VBD* (-mvil'), a. Beloved iigitin. 

Rfi-BfT'ING, n. The act or the tiperatlon of re- 
fttoring worn Hneit in «n engraved plate by 
action of add, Fmrholi.. 

Rfi;-BL6dM% n it. To bloom again. fVdMk 

t n. [L. rshoo, to bellow back.J 

The return of a b<dlowlng soiind. Puirtm. 
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RE BC)Tl^ V. n, [L. again, and hullio^ to boil.] 

1. To boil again ; to otter vesce. Holland, 

2. To take tire or be liot with anger or indig- 
nation. [k..] iSir T. Elyot* 

RE-b 6 iI/, i\ a. To boil again. WHykt. 

Rg-BOUXD', V. 71. [Fr. rehondir\ re, back, and 
bondir^ to bound.] [/. rebounded ; p^. re- 
bounding, REBOUNDED.] To bound, spring, or 
start back \ to be returned ; to reverberate. 

Bodies which are ahsolutelv hard, or so soft as to be void 
of elasticity, will not rebouml Irom one anotlier. Sewtoii. 

Syn. — A ball leboands^ sounds reuci berate iii 
echoes ; a snake, a weapon, the blood, or an action 
recoils. 

R^-noO’ND'’, V. To beat or drive back; to re- 
verberate- Dryden, 

n. The act of rebounding; resili- 
ence. Bacon. 

Rijl-BOUND'ING, n. ^ The act of that which re- 
bounds ; repercussion ; resilience. Holland. 

RE- BRACE', V. a. To brace again. Gray. 

RE-BREATHE' (rS-brSth'), w. a. To breathe again. 

t RE-BU'eous, a. Containing or e.\pressing re- 
buke; chiding. Fahyan. 

R^-BUFF', H. [It. rahbuffo, from L. rc, back, and 
It. buffare, to blow, to puff ; Fr. rabuffade.\ 

1. A beating back ; a repercussion. 

The strong of some tumultuous cloud. Chiton. 

2. A sudden check ; resistance; opposition. 

A clear expenraeut of the jebujfft> we received in the prog- 
ress of that expel iment. Bio Le. 

R5-BUFF', t\ a. [It. rabbuffare.] [L rebuffed ; 
pp. REBUFFING, REBUFFED.] To beat back ; to 
repel ; to check ; to reject ; to oppose ; to refuse. 

Syn. — See Refuse, Reject. 

RE-BlTF'FjpT, V. a. To buffet again; to beat back. 

RE-BU£LD' (re-btld'), v. a. [«. rebuilt ; pp. RE- 
BUILDING, REBUILT.] To build again or anew ; 
to reconstruct ; to reCdify. Clarendon. 

RE-BUlLD'jpR (re-blld'$r), n. One who rebuilds. 

RE-BUlLD'lXG, n. The act of building apin; 
reconstruction. Hollmid. 

Rg-BUK'A-BLE, a. That may be rebuked; rep- 
rehensible. Shak. 

R^:-bOke', i\ a. [Fr. rehoucher^ to stop up again ; 
rey again, and boitchert to stop up ; bouchey the 
mouth.] [i. rebuked; rebuking, re- 
buked.] To chide ; to rei^rchcnd ; to reprove ; 
to reprimand; to admonish; to remonstrate 
with ; to blame ; to check. 

Thp nroir' thp he cheered, 

N'mi C-) , •' j :i'i* :i -'i t 'hiul' s Brychp. 

Rijl-BUKE', n. 1. A chiding ; reproof ; reprehen- 
sion ; reprimand ; remonstrance ; blame. iSkak. 

Should vice expect to e'.eape icbu^e 

Beciiuse its owner is a duke.'’ Swift. 

2. A check. So terrible a rebuke upon the 
forehead with his heel.” [Low.] V Estrange. 

Syn.— See Reproof. 

t R5J-BUKE'FI)L, a. Censorious; chiding. ITuloei. 

f R51 -BCtKE'FUL-LY, ad. With rebuke or repre- 
hension. ' Sir T. Elyot. 

R51-BUK'?1R, ?i. One who rebukes ; a chider. 

R p- B r K ' I N ( ; - 1- V , ad. By way of rebuke. Wright, 

RB-BnL-Ll"TION ^t6-bvl-nahVnJ, n. The act of 

reboiling or of eftervosciug. Wotion. 

RE-BUol?'', V. a. To buoy, or raise again. Byron. 

RE- BUR' Y (r§-bSr'r§), v.a. To bury or inter again. 

RE'BUS, pi. Rfi^Bvs-?§. [Pr. rebuSf from L, 
resy rebuSy a thing.] 

1, An enigmatical representation of a name 

or a phrase bv employing figures or pictures 
for letters, syUables, or words; — thus the fig- 
ures of a comb and a tuny or barrel, represent the 
family name ComptoHy and the device of a city 
in a cap represents incapacity. FairhoU. 

2. (Her.) A coat of arms in which allusion 

is made to the name of the bearer, as that of 
three cups for Butler. Brande. 

R^Bt^T', V. a. [It. rihuttare ; bxMarey to thrust; 
Pr. refewfter.] X^. rebutted; pp. rebutting, 

REBUTTED.] 


; 1. To drive or beat back ; to repulse. 

But he, nftt like a weary traveller. 

Their shaip abdault right boldly did refmt. Siienser. 

2. To repel or oppose by argument or evi- 
dence. 


UVtt of reeapUoTty si wnt to recover damasres again •Jt 
a person \\ ho, pending a replevin for a (tumor djs 
tress, distrains again for the same rent or .mtv u e 

JBur rtfl. 

RE-CAP'TOR, One nho recapiures. Bviftier. 


E\eiy homicide is presumed to be murder, unless the con- 
trary appearb trom u\ idenco « hich pio\eb thedeatii. and this 
r)-( ^ .. i..<, ndant to re&ut, by slitoMiig that 

I. « liouiiLr. 

R^-BUT', V. n. 1. t To retire ; to retreat. Spenser. 

2. {Laic.) To return an opposmg or repelling 
answer. 

R?-BtJT'TAL, n. (Law.') Countervailing proof. 

R^I-BUT'TjpR, n. 1. One who rebuts. 

2. (Laic.) A defendant’ii answer of fact to a 
plaintiff’s surrejoinder, being the third in the 
senes on the pait of the defendant . — a bar ; 
an estoppel. — See Replication. BurriU. 


RE-CAPT'URE ( re-kapt'> ur, 24), n. The act of re- 
taking ; — pirticularly the recoverv from the 
eiiemi, by a tiieudiy force, of a prize c.iptured 
by the foimer. Jiouiiar. 

RE-CAPT'IRE (rE-kdpt'yur), v. a. To capture 
anew; to recover, as that vihich has been *:aken. 

RE-CAR'XJ-FV', V. a. To convert again into flesh. 

I fi*ll to consider that the flesh which is daily dished upon 
our tabll.‘^ is but concocted grass, which is i ecih'nijied in our 
stomachs. I/^wctL 

RE-CAR'RY, r.’rt. To carry again ; to carry back. 

Figuons can ied and rccai > ted letters. ff alion. 


Rjp-CA'DJgiN-CY, n. [L. re, again, and cadoy to 
fall.] A second fall or descent. Mountagii. 

RE-CAL'CJ-TRANT, a. Kicking back. Ed. Ben. 

RE-CAL'CI-TRATE, v. a. To kick again ; to kick 
or strike with the heel. Blount. 

RE-CAL-CJ-TRA'TIQN, n. The act of kicking 
back or in return. Ed. Jiev, 

R?-CALL', V. a. (i. RECALLED ; pp. RECALLING, 
RECALLED.] 

1. To call or summon back. Dryden. 

2. To revoke ; to annul ; to repeal. Cudicoitk. 

Syn. — To recall, repeal, revoke, retract, recant, and 

to abjure, all si£5iiify to call back. We call back per- 
sons ; and a person recalls words or tlunjis, ? etracts 
assertions, reranUs opinions, and abjures wliar lie has 
solemnly professed. To repeal, as commonly used, 
means to call back legally, and is .applied to a public 
or legislative body ; as, to repeal a law, or an act of 
Congress. To revoke is to call back solemnly ; as, to 
revoke an edict or a promise, — to annul a contract. 
— See Abjure. 

RE-CAll', n. The act or the power of recalling ; 
revocation. Milton. 

RE-cAlL'A-BLE, a, Thatmay be recalled. CfcrA-c. 

t RE-cALL'M^NT, n. The act of recalling or tho 
state of being recalled. Smith. 

R|:-cAnT', v.a. [L. recantoi re, again, back, 
and canto, to sing.] [i. recanted ; pp. re- 
canting, recanted.] To retract, as an opin- 
ion or declaration; to recall; to revoke; to 
annul. 

Ido secant 

The pardon that I late pronounced. Slutfc. 

Syn. — See Abjure, Recall. 

R5-0ANT', V. n. To retract or revoke an opinion 
or declaration ; to make a recantation. Dryden. \ 

RE-CAN-TA'TION, n. The act of recanting; re- 
traction, as of an opinion ; abjuration. Sidney. 

R^-cAnt'^R, n. One who recants. Shak. 

RE-CA-PA9'J-TATB, V. a. To qualify again. 

Recapacitate themselves.” Atterbury. 

RE-C.A-p1t'u-lar, n. One who recapitulates; 
a rccapitulator. Golden Boke. 

RE-C-VPlT'y-LATE (v5-k?i-plt'yn-lat), V. a. [L. 
recap HulOy recapUvhttmi ; re, again, back, and 
capituhim, a small head, a chapter, a section ; 
caput, capitis, a head ; It. reaapitolare •, Sp. rc- 
eapituUir ; Fr. nicapitvler.') [i. recafitulat- 
ED; pp. recapitulating, tfl DC APITULATED.] 
To repeat the heads or principal points of, as 
of a preceding discourse or argument. Dryd&n. 

Hylobnrcs judiciously and rescntingly recapitvlates your 
main reasons. Mw e. 

Syn. — See Repeat. 

RE-CA-PiT-y-IiA'TION, [It. recajntolasione ; 
Sp. 'reoapituladon ; Fr. recapitulation.'] The act 
of recapitulating ; a summing up or enumera- 
tion of the heads or principal points of a pre- 
ceding discourse, &c. South. 

RE-C^-PlT'y-LA-TQR, n. One who recapitulates. 

RK-CA-PiT'y-LA-TQ-RY, a. Repeating again ; 
containing recapitulation. Barrow. 

RB-CAP'TIQN, n, [L. re, again, back, and cap- 
tiOy a taking; capio, to take.] \La%o.) The act 
of retaking one’s own goods, chattels, wife, 
child, or servant, without force or violence, 
from a person who has taken and wrongfully 
keeps them j reprisal. BurnU. 


RE-cAst' (12), V. a. [i. RECAST ; pp. recasting, 

RECAST,] 

1. To cast or throw again. Florio. 

2. To cast or mould again ; to remould. 

The advocates of free inquiry have rcca&f the annals of 
Chiistiaii antiquity. jjp. Borcfse. 

3. To compute again or a second time, W) ight. 

RJg-CEDE', V. n. [L. recedo ; re, again, back, and 
cedo, to go ; It. 2 'ecedere.] [i. receded ; pp, re- 
CEDING, RECEDED.] To go or movo bilck ; to 
retreat ; to retire ; to withdraw, Dryde7i. 

_ They had not authority to recede from any one propo- 
sition. Clarendon. 

Syn. — See Retire. 

R5-CEIPT' (ip-s5t'), n. [L. recipio, 2 'ecepius, to 
receive ; It. 2 'iceita% Sp. receta; Fr. reoette.] 

1. The act of receiving; reception; — admis- 
sion, “ The of a letter.” Diyden. 

2. A place of receiving. ** The receipt of cus- 
tom.” Matt. i\. 9. 

3. A formulary or prescription, as of medi- 
cines ; a recipe. Sha/c, Pope. 

Every defect of the nimd may have a special rcretpt. His- 
tories make men wise; poets, witty, the mathematicb, subtle, 
mtmiil philoisophy, deep; moral, grave logic and rhotoiic, 
able to eonleiid Boi'on. 

4. An acknowledgment in writing of having 

received a sum of money or other valuable con- 
sideration ; an acquittance. ^ Johnsoii. 

5. ( Old Eng. Law.) The admission of a party 

to defend a suit, as of a wife on default of the 
husband in certain cases. Burnll. 

R^-UEIPT' (re-s5t'), v. a. [f. RECEIPTED ; pp. 

RECEIPTING, KECEiPTED.] To give a writtcii 
acknowledgment for, as for money or property 
received; to give a receipt for. “ The dinner- 
bills regularly receipted.” Punch, Chandler. 

Receipt is in common use as a verb in the 
United States, and it has recently been introduced as 
a verb m some English dictionaries, as those ol 
Uraig, Clarke, &;c. 

RF-CEIPT'-BOOK (r9-s5t'buk), «. A book con- 
taining receipts. , More. 

RJI-CEIPT'M^INT (-sSt'-), n. (OU Eng. Law.) 
The receiving or harboring of a felon knowing- 
ly, after the commission of a felony. BurriU. 

Rg-CEIPT'OR (r§-ss't;^r), Tt. (LaWj^ A person to 
whom goods levied on by a sheriff are delivered 
on his agreeing to deliver the same to the sheriff, 
on demand, or to pay the amount of the execu- 
tion with costs. Burrzll. 

RJP-CEIPT'-STAmp, n. A penny government 
stamp affixed to settled accounts. Simmonds, 

RJ5-CEIV-A-BIl'I-TY, n. State or quality of be- 
ing receivable ; receivablencss. Daniel Webster. 

R^-CEIV'A-BLE, a. That may be received. 

R^-CElV'A-BLE-NfeSS, n. The state or tho qual- 
ity of being receivable. Whitlock. 

R5-OEIVE', V. a. [L. recipio ; re, again, back, 
and capio, to take ; It. ricevere ; Sp. recebir; Fr. 
recevoir.} £i, received ; pp. receiving, re- 
ceived.] 

1. To take ; to obtain ; to accept. “ To re- 
ceive for himself a.kingdom.” Luke xiv, 12. 

Shall we receii^e gooC at the houds of God, and shall we 
not receh’C evU? Job H. 10- 

The idea of solidity we receive by our touch. lUteMe, 

2. To take into any place or state ; to admit. 
« He was received u'p into heaven.” Mark xiv. 19. 

3. To hold ; to contain. 
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RE- BOIL', V. n. [L. re, again, and hidlio, to boil.] 

1. To boil again ; to eriervesce. Holland. 

2. To take fire or be liot with anger or indig- 
nation. [k.] iSir T. Elyot. 

RE-b6II/, ». a. To boil again. Wripht. 

Rjgl-BOUxVD', V. n. [Fr. rebondir^ re, back, and 
bo 7 idir, to bound.] [e. kbbounded; pp. ke- 
BOUNDIXG, KEHOUNDED.] To bound, spring, or 
start back; to be returned; to re\erberate. 

Bodies which are absolutely hard, or so soft as to be \oid 
of elasticity, will not r&'jounU hoax one another. yeicton, 

Qyn.. — A ball rebounds ; sounds reverberate in 
echoes ; a snake, a weapon, the blood, or an action 
recoils. 

Rg- BOUND', V. a. To beat or drive back; to re- 
verberate. Dryden, 

Iip-BdUND', ». The act of rebounding; resili- 
ence. Bacon* 

RPi-BdOND'lNG, n. The act of that which re- 
bounds ; repercussion ; resilience. Holland. 

RE- BRACE', V. a. To brace again. Gray. 

RE-BREATHE' (rS-breth'), a. To breathe again. 

t RE-BU'COys, a. Containing or expressing re- 
buke; chiding* Fabyan. 

Rp-BUFF', n. [It. rahbuffo, from L. re, back, and 
It. buffare, to blow, to puff ; Fr. rabuffade.] 

1, A beating back ; a repercussion. 

The strong i eboff of some tumultuous cloud. Milton. 

2. A sudden check ; resistance; opposition. 

A cU*ar experiment ot the tebiiff's we received in the prog- 

rchs of that experiment. Burke. 

R5-BCPP', V. a. [It. rahhuffare.'l [^. bebuefed ; 
2}p, iiERUFFiya. REBUFFED.] To beat back ; to 
repel ; to check ; to reject ; to oppose ; to refuse. 

Syn. — See Refuse, Reject. 

RE-bOp'FJPT, V. a. To buffet again ; to beat back. 

RE-BUILD' (rS-blld'), v. a. [i. REBUILT ; pp. RE- 
nuiLDiMQ, REBUILT.] To buRd again or anew ; 
to reconstruct ; to rebdify- Clarendon, 

EE-BUlLD'jpR (r§-bild'$r), n. One who rebuilds. 

RE-BUiLU'ING, n. The act of building apin ; 
reconstruction. Holland. 

Rip-BUK'A-BLB, a. That may be rebuked 
rehensiblo. Shak, 

RIJ-bOKE', n. a. [Fr. reboiwher, to stop up again ; 
re, again, and bouche^r, to stop up ; bouche, the 
mouth.] [£. REBUKED; pp. REBUKING, RE- 
BUKED.] To chide ; to reprehend ; to reprove ; 
to reprimand ; to admonish ; to remonstrate 
with ; to blame ; to check. 

T]’“' r-i' 1 T ♦ho lie cheered, 

No I » :iu • i '■lic’.i.L- f i.vu. Brydcn. 

R^-BIJKB', ?i, 1. A chiding; reproof ; reprehen- 
sion ; reprimand ; remonstrance ; blame. BAak. 
Should vice expect to escape relmke 
Because lU owner is a duke? Swift. 

2. A check. “ So terrible a rebuke upon the 
forehead with his heel.” [Low.] U Estrange. 

Syn. — See Reproof. 

t R^i-BUKE'P^L, a. Censorious ; chiding. JTuloei. 

t Rg-nUKE'FtyL-LY, ad. With rebuke or repre- 
hension. ' Sir T. Elyot. 

RBl-BflK'BlR, iu One who rebukes ; a chider. 

R5;-BUK'ING-LY, ad. By way of rebuke. Wright. 

RK-BlJL-Ll"TION (re-ln.il-llsh'gLnj, n. The act of 
reboiling or of ettervesciug. Wotton. 

RE-BCJol?'', V. a. To buoy, or raise again. Byrmi. 

RE-BUR' Y (rs-bSr'r^), o.a. To bury or inter again. 

RE'ByS, n.^ pi. rR'bus-]^$. [Fr. rebus, from L. 
res, rebus, a thing.] 

1. An enigmatical representation of a name 

or a phrase by employing figures or pictures 
for letters, syllables, or words; — thus the fig- 
ures of a como and a tun, or barrel, represent the 
family name Compton, and the device of a city 
in a cap represents incapacity. FairhoU. 

2. (Her.) A coat of arms in which allusion 

is made to the name of the bearer, as that of 
three cups for Butler. Brands. 

R^bOt', V. a. [It. rihtdtare ; bidtars, to thrust; 
Fr. rebuter.l p* rebutted ; pp. rebutting, 

REBUTTED.] 


I 1. To drive or beat back ; to repulse. 

But he, not like a weary traveller, 

I Their shaip absault nght boldly did rctoA Spenser. 

1 2. To repel or oppose by argument or evi- 

1 dence. 

I Evei y homicide n presumed to be murder, unless the con- 

I *.0.^ f, ^ Inch prov es the death, and this | 

I 'I-. > ■■■. ■. i : to reouf, by showing that i 

I ^ I : !■ i.i '■ «A.. 1' i,. Boutiti. j 

R^-bOI’', r. n. 1. f To retire ; to retreat. Nntvtistr. 

2. {Law.) To return an opposing or repelling 
answer. 

R^l-BfJT'TAL, n. {Law.') Countervailing proof. 

R^J-BCtT'T^IR, n. 1, One who rebuts. 

2. {Law.) A defendant’s, answer of fact to a 
plaintiff’s sm rejoinder, being the third in the 
series, on the part of the defendant . — a bar ; 
an estoppel. — {See Replication. Burrill. 

Ry-CA'D^N-CY, n. [L. re, again, and cado, to 
fall.] A second fall or descent. Mountagu. 

RE-CAL'CI-TRANT, a. Kicking back. Ed. Rev. 

EE-OAL'Cl-TRATE, v. a. To kick again ; to kick 
or strike with the heel. Blount. 

RE-CAL-CI-TRA'TION, The act of kicking 
back or in return. Ed. Rev. 

R5-CALL', V. a. \i. RECALLED ; pp. recalling, 
RECALLED.] 

1. To call or summon back. Drydeti. 

2. To revoke ; to annul ; to repeal. Cudicorth. 

Syn. — To recall, repeal, revoke, retrae*, recemt, and 

to abjure, all signify to tall back. We call back per- 
sons; and a person recalls words or things, retracts 
assertions, reraats opinions, and abjures what he has 
solemnly professed. To repeal, as commonly used, 
means to call bade legally, and is .applied to a public 
or legislative body ; as, to repeal a law, or an act of 
Congress. To revoke is to call back solemnly ; as, to 
revoke an edict or a promise, — to annul a contract. 
— See Abjure. 

RE-cALL', n. The act or the power of recalling ; 

I revocation. Zlilton. 

RE-CALL'A-BLE, a. That may be recalled. CfeuA’c. 

fRE-CALL'JMBNT, $i. The act of recalling or the 
state of being recalled. Rmith. 

RIgl-oANT', V. a. [I/, recanto; re, again, back, 
and canto, to sing.] [£. recanted ; jtp. re- 
canting, RECANTED.] To rctract, as an opin- 
ion or declaration j to recall ; to revoke ; to 
annul. 

I do rceo lit 

The pardon that I late pronounced. Shak. 

Syn. — See Abjure, Recall. 

R 51 -CIANT', «. ? 2 . To rctract or revoke an opinion 
or declaration ; to make a recantation. Eryden. 

RE-CAN-TA'TION, n. The act of recanting ; re- 
traction, as of an opinion ; abjuration, ^dney. 

R^I-cAnt'^IR, n. One who recants. Shak. 

IIE-CA-pA9'J-TATE, ». a. To qualify again. 

R'ecapacitaie themselves.” Atterbury. 

RE-CA-PlT'tJ-LAR, n. One who recapitulates ; 
a recapitulator. Golden Bokc. 

RE-OA-PTT'U-LATE Ci6-kgi-plt'yu-lat), V. a. [L. 
recdpitulol recapitvlatum ; re, again, back, and j 
capiivbm, a small head, a chapter, a section ; 
caput, catntis, a head ; It. recapdolare ; Sp. re~ 
cupitnlur ; Fr. rccapituler.) [?. recafitulat- 

UD; pp. RECAriTULATINO, iWMCAFITULATEI).] 
To repeat the heads or principal points of, as 
of a preceding discourse or argument. Dryden. 

Uylobares judiciously and resontingly recapitulates your 
mam reosous. More. 

Syn. — Soe Repeat. 

RE-OA-pIt-IJ-LA'TION, fw \jx. reca 2 >itolazionc\ 
^p.'recajiitulucion {Ft. recapitulation.'] The act 
of recapitulating ; a summing up or enumera- 
tion of the heads or principal points of a pre- 
ceding discourse, &c. South. 

RE-OA-pIT'V-LA-TQR, n. One who recapitulates. 

RE-OA-pIT'V-LA-TQ-RY, a. Repeating again ; 
containing recapitulation. Barrow. 

EE-CAP'TrQN, n. [L. re, again, back, and cap- 
tio, a taking ; capio, to take.] {Law.) The act 
of retaking one’s own goods, chattels, wife, 
child, or servant, without force or violence, 
from a person who has taken and wrongfully 
keeps them ? reprisal, BurriU. 


Writ of recaption, a writ to recover damairer. acaiu'^t 
a person who, pending a replevin lor a loiini*r nis 
tress, distrains again lui the same rent or sou ire 

BitrnfL 

RE-C.iP'TOR, 7R. One who recaptures. Boiater. 

RE-oApt'URE (re-kapt'ytir, 24), n. The act of re- 
taking ; — particularly the recovery from the 
enemy, by a Inendly force, of a prize captuicd 
by the former. /iom iar. 

RE-CAPT'('RE (re-kdpt'yur), v. a. To ^-aptuie 
anew ; to recovei, as that which has been ^aken. 

RE-CAR'NI-P\% i\ a. To convert again into fiesli. 

I fell to consider that the flesh which i*- d.i.Ti duh, d upon 
our tabU‘b ib but concocted grast>, which n- I' -flr/iy ui «>iir 
stomachb. J/ojcell. 

RE-C’AR'RY, t: a. To carry again ; to carry back. 

rigeons ca n led and ? ecai rietl letters. ^Valion. 

RE-cAsT' (12), V. a. [i. RECAST ;/»p. recasting, 
RFX'AST.] 

1. To cast or throw again. Florio. 

2. To cast or mould again ; to remould. 

The advocates of free inquiry have rccabt the annals of 
Chi istian antiquity. Bp. But £ «bs. 

3. To compute again or a second time.Wright. 

R^’CEDE', V. n. [L. recedo ; re, again, back, and 
cado, to go ; It. recedere.] \i. receded ; pp. re- 
ceding, RECEDED.] To go or movc back ; to 
retreat ; to retire ; to withdraw. Drydc 7 i. 

They had not authority to recede from any one propo- 
sition . Clai endon . 

Syn.— See Retire. 

Rfi-CEIPT' (re-s5t'). n. [L. recipio, recepfus, to 
receive; It. ; Sp. m*c£a; Ft. recetfe.] 

1. The act of I'eceiving; reception; — admis- 
sion. ** The receipt of a letter ” Dryden. 

2. A place of receiving. ** The receipt of cus- 
tom.” Matt. IX. 9. 

3. A formulary or prescription, as of medi- 
cines ; a recipe. Shak. Pope. 

Ever^ defect of the mind may have a eperinl 7 (••'>’*'' t Tn*" 
tones make meu wise; poets, witty; Ihf rii!irl.(.iii."u . 

natural phiUwophy, deep, moral, ginve logic and rhetoric, 
able to contend. Bvu'on. 

4. An acknowledgment in writing of liiuhig 

received a sum of money or other valuable con- 
sideration ; an acquittance. Johnson. 

5. {Old Eng. Law.) The admission of a party 

to defend a suit, as of a wife on. default of the 
husband in certain cases. Bunill, 

R^-CEIPT' (r?-&gt'), t\ a. \i. RECEIPTED ; ^7;. 
receipting, RECEIPTED.] To give a written 
acknowledgment for, as for money or property 
received; to give a receipt for. “The dinner- 
bills regularly receipted.” Punch. Chandler. 

Receipt IS in common use as a verb in the 
United States, and it lias recently been introduced as 
a verb m some English dictionaries, as those of 
Craig, Clarke, &c. 

R^i-CEIPT'— BOOK (rg-sSt'bfik), n. A book con- 
taining receipts. . More. 

Rg-CilPT^MJpNT (-sfit'-), n. {Old Eng. Law.) 
The receiving or harboring of a felon knowing- 
ly, after the commission of a felony. BtirriU. 

R?-CErPT'9R (r?-8S'tvr), n. {Late.) A person to 
whom goods levied on by a sheriff are delivered 
on his agreeing to deliver the same to the sheriff, 
on demand, or to pay the amount of the execu- 
tion with costs. Burrill. 

RJp-CEIPT'— STA mP, n. A penny government 
stamp affixed to settled accounts. Simmondn. 

Rjp-OEIV-A-BlL'J-TY, n. State or quality of be- 
ing receivable ; receivableness. Daniel Webst(>r. 

Rjg-CEI V'a-BLE, a. That may be received. 

Re-OEIV'A-BLE-Nfess, n. The state or the qual- 
ity of being receivable. Whitlock. 

R 5 -CEIVE', V. a. [L. recipio*, re, again, back, 
and capio, to take ; It. ricevere *, Sp. recebir; Fr. 
recevozr.] [t. received ; pp. receiving, re- 
ceived.] 

1, To take ; to obtain ; to accept. ** To re- 
ceive for himself a.kingdom,” Luke xiv. 12. 

Shall we rccewe good at the hands of God, and shall we 
not reci'ftte evU? dob U. 10. 

The idea of solidity wo receive by our touoh. Zodbe. 

2, To take into any place or state ; to admit. 
“ He was received up into heaven.” Mark xiv. 19. 

3, To hold ; to contain. 
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The braren altar which Soloinoa had made was not able 
to itceire the burnt ottunugs. J Chrotu vn. T. 

4. To take or admit mtellectuall}^ ; to believe. 

We have* set it down as a Jaw to examine things to the bot- 
tom, and not rcceii e [them] upon, ciedii. Uiicuu. 

5. To allow ; to permit ; to tolerate. “ Long 

received custom.” Hooker, 

6. To entertain, as a guest. 

Abundance fit to honor and receive 

Our heavenly stranger. MtUon. 

7. ( Law ) To take voluntarily. Bouvier, 

Syn. — To receioe and accept are modes of taking. 

A person takes whatever is in liis way ; he receicei, 
that virhich is offered or sent ; he accepts tliat winch 
IS offered, if he chooses : — he recnocs a letter, a pai- 
cel, a favor, an injury, or an insult ; he accepU a pies- 
«nt, an offer, an, c\cuse, or an apology : — he may n*- 
eeiue a challenge or an offer, but decline to accept it.— 
See Admit. 

Bg-CEIV'gD-NESS, 71. General allowance or be- 
lief ; reception. Boyle, 

Rg-CBIV'^R, n, 1. One who, or that which, re- 

ceives • — d partaker : — a believer- Taylor, 

2. {Law,) A person appointed by a court of 
chancery or equity to take possession of the 
property of a defendant, or of property which is 
the subject of litigation, and to hold the same 
and apply the profit'., or dispose of the prop- 
erty itself, under the direction of the court : — - 
in criminal l.iw, one who receives stolen goods 
from a thief, knowing them to be stolen. 

3. {Pumioiatics.) A glass vessel from which 

the air is exhausted in experiments with the 
air-pump, and m which objects to be experi- 
mented on are usually put. Loomis, 

4. {Chsm,) A vessel fitted to the neck of a 

retort, alembic, &c., for receiving the products 
of distilUtiou or sublimation ; — a vessel for 
receiving and containing gases. Ure, 

R5-UEIV"1NG, n. The act of one who receives. 

BJE-cfiL^jp-BRATB, V, a. To celebrate or com- 
memorate anew. B. Jonsoni, 

RE-CEL-^l-BRA'TION, n. A renewed celebration 
or commemoration, Clarke. 

RE'CJJN’-Cy, n. The state of being recent ; new- 
ness ; freshness ; recentness. IVtsemaji. 

R?I-Ci3jNSE', t>. «. [L. rccetiseo ; re, again, tnd 

emseo, to estimate.] To review; to revise, [ii.] 

Slxtufs and Clemens, at a vast expense, had an assembly of 
learned divines to rcccnse and adjust the Latin, Vulf^atc. 

Jicntley. 

Ep-CfiN''SION (rp-aSn'sIu.m), n. [L. recensio.'] 

1. Keview; enumeration; numeration; re- 
examination. Mode, 

2. A review of the text of an ancient author 

by a critical editor ; revisal. Ed. jRev. 

RE'OpNT, a, [L, recenst reemtis; It. recerUc; 
Sp. recieate ; Fr. recent,] 

1. Of late origin, existence, or occurrence; 
new; novel. ** Ko 7*6»6’e7tf thing.” Oudworth. 

The ancients were of opinion t lat those parts, where 
KifVpt now i-^, were formerly sea, and thuC a ('oiisuleruble por- 
tion ol that country wm and formed out of the mud 

dibcharfied into the neighboring sen by the Nile. Woodward. 

2. Modern. “ Among all the great and worthy 
persons - . . ancient or recetvt.** [ii.] Bacon, 

3. Having new or fresh verdure, as in spring. 

O'er recent meads the exultant streamlets dy. Thoftmn. 

4. New or lately come ; late ; fresh. Pope. 

Amphitryon recent (tom tliu ncthor splicre. Zewis 

6. i^Ceol.) Noting, or relating to, the period 
«oeval with the human race. 

That portion of the poat-pllocone group which belonffs to 
the human epoch, nud winch is Homotimi'i called rert iit, fonns 
a very unimportant feature in the geological structure ot the 
earth's crust. LyelL 

Syn. — See N ew. 

Ki^'01BlNT<'LY, at?. Lately; newly; freshly. 

Rl£^0]5OT''Nfe8S, 72.. Latcne8.s of origin or occur- 
rence ; newness ; freshness ; recency. Hhfe. 

RB-Cto^TEE (re-sfinTurl, n. a. To return or re- 
store to the centre. * [it.] Colendye. 

R?^OfiP'TA-OLE [r 9 -s«p't»-kl, P. E. Ja. K, Sm. O. 
Wr, Wb, AsA, Kenricky N'dres ; rSs'^p-t^-kl, iS. 
•T. P . ; res'$p-t 9 .-kl or rfi-sSp'ta-kl, IV.], n. [L. re- 
ce^ibacuhm ; reoepCo, to receive ; L- recipio ; It. 
rieesUemUo ; Sp. receptncith ; Fr. rtheptacle,] 

X. A vessel or a place into which something is 
reoeived or contained ; a receiver ; a recipient. 

A, I, I, €>^ % t, kmffi X, 0 


in n vault, nn ancient rerfjitacle, 

'Where, tor these many hundred years, the bones 
Of all my buried aneebtoib are pocked. Skdk. 

2. {Bot,) The axis or support of a flower ; i 
the apex of the flower-stalk : — the common ba- 
sis or support of a head of flowers. Gray. \ 
The term has also been applied to the support 
of the theca of certain ferns. Brande, 

Beeeptacle of the seeds ^ (Rot.) the part of the ovaiy 
to which the ovules aie attached , the placenta. 

“ The pronunciation req^ep-t?i-cle is by far the 
more fashionable, but re-cep'ta cle more aareealile to 
analogy and the eai.” ffaU^.ery lt504 — “ The accent 
used to be on the first syllable.’’ Smart, 1836. 

RE-CjpP-TAC'IT-LAR, a. (Bot.) Peitaining to a 
receptacle. * Clarke, 

t REg'^lP-TA-RY, 72. A thing received. Browne, 

R5-CEl’“T|-BfL'{-TY, n. Possibility of receiving ; 
receivableness. Glam ill, 

Rg c£iP'T1-BLE, a. [L. receptibilis,] That may 
be received ; receivable. Parsons. 

Rg-CEP'TIQN (re-sep'shun), 72. [L. rcceptio ; rc~ 

ctpio, reciptus, to receive ; It. ricevimetUo ; Sp. 
recepcion ; Fr. reception^ 

1. The act of receiving, or the state of being 
received ; receipt ; admission ; acceptance. 

2. Welcome or entertainment, as of a guest. 

To consult 

About the great reception of their king, 

Tlmhcr to come. Milton, 

3. Opinion or notion generally admitted, [r.] 

Philosophors who have quitted the popular doctrines of 
their count* les lui\e l.illeu ii»ti> as extravagant opinions as 
even couiinon lecejttion coimciiiaiiced Locke. 

4. tTheactof icgaining; recovery. Bacon. 

Syn. — Recpptum and receipt, both come from the 

verb to receive-, but receipt is applied to things, recep- 
tion to persons or tilings. The receipt of a letter, of 
money, or of goods ; reception of friends ; a warm or 
cold reception. 

R^l-CfiP'TlVE, a, \lt. ricettivo Fr. rkeptif.] 
Having the power of receiving or admitting. 

The imaginary space is receptive of all bodies. GlcmviU* 

RE9-g P-Tl V'l-TY, n. [Fr. r^ceptimtd ] 

1. State or quality of being i cccptivc Fotim'hy. 

2. {Med.) Susceptibility of certain organs to 

receive morbific impressions, Dnnglison, 

Rfig'JSP-TO-RY, 07* Rjp-OfiP'TQ-RY [rSs'ep-tfir-?, 
*ST IV. J. F: Il,% re-Bcp'to-r?, P\ K. Sm. IVr. 
irS,], a. [L. recepto^'ius.] Generally admitted 
or received, [r.] Browne. 

Rg-CESS' [r^-sSsS S. W. P. J, F. Ja. K. R. 
C. O. Wb. — Although all the orthoepists ac- 
cent this word on the second syllabic, yet we 
often hear it pronounced with the accent on the 
first], 72. [L. recessm*, recede, to recede; It. 

recesso ; Sp. receso,] 

1. The act of receding, withdrawing, or retir- 
ing ; a withdrawing ; recession. Edw, Hall. 

2. A withdrawing or retirement from public 
business or concerns. 

JVTy recess hath given them confidence that X may be con- 
quered. Kwg Uharles, 

3. Retreat ; retirement. 

Fair Thames she haunts, and every neighboring grove 

Sacred to soft j ei cm and gentle love. Pi ior* 

4. Remission or suspension of business or 
procedure ; a variation ; intermission. 

I conceived this Parliament wouhl find work, with con- 
venient recesses, for the llrat three years. King Vhai les. 

3. A place of retirement or secrecy ; private 
abode; seclusion. 

This happy place, oiir secret 
jleresv, and only eonstilutiou left. Milton. 

6. Secret or abstruse part. Their [the sci- 
encesl difficulties and deep recesses'* Wafts. 

7. A niche or cavity as in a wall. Britton* 

8. [Gor. recess,] {itist.') A decree of the diet 

of the old German empire. Ayliffc. 

9. pi. {Bot.) The void spaces or sinuses be- 
tween the lobes of leaves. LindHey. 

RE-c£ssed' (r9-sSatO» Furnished with re- 
cesses or niches. P, Oyc. 

R?-CfeS'8ION (r^-sSsliNin"), 72. [L. recessio.] 

1. The act of receding; departure; retire- 
ment ; withdrawal ; retreat ; retrocession. 

Every degree of teeeminn from the state of grace Christ 
first put us in is a recession fitnn our hopes. Bp. Taglor. 

2. The act of recoding or withdrawing from a 

claim or a demand. Barrow, 

3. A ceding back, as of territory. Bouvier, 

, 0, thori; A, I, 9, i;, Y, titourt! fAbb, 


Recession of the eqmnotcs, precession oi 

the equiiioxei!). — See Prectssion. Braude. 

RE'EHAB-rrE, n. Among the ancient Jews, one 
0 the tribe or family of Ikenites, w horn J oiiadab, 
the son of licchab, bound to the continued ol>- 
scrvance of ancient usages, prescribing to them 
scveial rules, the pimcipal of which wore, to 
abstain from wine, fiom building houses, niid 
from planting vines. Jer. xxxv. 6, 7. Kiiio. 

“ In recent times, a branch of the body railed 
teetotalers has assumed the name of RechobitCi,.^^ 
Brande. 

RE-criAN"gE', r. a. [Fx.rockanger.] To change 
again. 1)> yden. 

RE-CIIARgE', V, a. [Fr. o-eejiarger.] 

1. To charge or accuse in return. Hooker, 

2. To charge again ; to attack anew. IJryden, 

RE-CHAR 'TJgR, V. a. To charter anew. Calhonn. 
RE-CHAR'TER, 72. A renewed charter. Clatke, 
t RE-CIIASE', V. 71. To rim hack. Chaucer, 

RE-CHAS^TEN (re-chas'sn), v. a. To chasten again. 

R^l-CHEAT', ??, [Old Fr. rcccpt or rccct.] A 
term used by huntsmen, foi a ceituin set of 
notes, sounded on the horn, to call the dogs off 
when they have lost their game. Shak. 

RE-GHEAT' (r§-chetO» ^ 2 . To blow or play the 
rccheat. iJrayton. 

RECURRCHE (ra-sher-sha'), a. [Fr.] Sought af- 
ter; choice; elegant and uncommon. Wright, 

t RECH'L^ISS, a. Reckless, Minsheu. Naoos. 
RE-CH65§E', a. To choose again. Johnson. 
t Rjp-CiD'l-VATE, v. 72. To backslide. Andrews. 

t RP-CId-I-VA'TION, 72. A falling back ; back- 
sliding; relapse. Bp. Hall. 

t RE-ClD'I-VOOs, or Rfig-l-DI'VOt S, a. [L. re- 
cidkxts, falling back ; revido, to fall back, to re- 
lapse.] Liable to fall back or to backslido.ibrf/cy. 

Rfig'l-PE (rSs'e-pS), ? 2 . [L., take, imp. ofrccipio.] 

1. A medical prescription. Drydm, 

2. A receipt foi cooking, iko. Simm'onds, 

R5-c!p'1-An-GLE, 71. [Fr., from L. 7'mpw, to 

take, and any n las. an angle.] An instinnient 
for measuiing angles. Bitchmutn. 

RP-ClP'l-fiN-CV, 72. The act or the ])o^\ol o'* jc- 
cciving; reception. Bp. 

R^-ClP'l-ENT, n. [I/. 7'ccipims, receiving.] 

1. One who receives any thing; a re<‘ei\er. 

2. A vessel into which any thing is distilled, 

R5-CtP'l-fiNT, a. Receiving. Jameson, 

R^-cIp'RO-CAL, a, [L. reciproens ; It. ^ Sp. 7 ’tf- 

ciproco ; Fr'. reciproque.] 

1. Acting by turns ; alternate. MUUm. 

2. Done by each to the other ; mutunl ; com- 
mntual. “ jRccqn'vad duties.” N. Richardson, 

3. Interchange.! bk‘. “ A definition 

with the thing defin cd . ” 11 tts. 

Reciprocal equation, (jJlgehra.) an equation wliieU 
romaniB mielianged iu form, when tlio renproral of 
the KiikiKiu 11 qii tiMity 1 -. Kuhnniiited for tintr qn.intity. 
Danes. — Itenpraei.t pntportmi, &. Jihphtn.) 

an cxprt‘H.sion applied to four teiniN taken hi oid(*ii, 
such that the first han the h.iiuo ratio to the Kerund 
that tlie ibiirih has to flie third, or Hurh that the ratio 
of the lirwt to the seeoud is einml to the ratio of tho 
reciproeal of tlio third to that of tjie lourtJi ; thus \ 
8,S4, l.'ijforin Hueh a proportion^ for 5 : B ; : ; ^-ipj* 

irvtton.’—. Rretproeal f>rures, (Oeam.) two fluuri'H 'e< 
the same kind, as trianpfles, loctaiiftles, Ac., ho ru' 
latod that two hkIch of fho ono may forim tho ex- 
tremes, and the two rorresrioiiding siiro.s of the other 
tho means, of tho same proportion. ITatton. — Rccip. 
roral reclangles. Those whieli have equivalent nraaa, 
hwaiwe the base h renproeally proiMirtionat to the 
altitude and the reverse. Havus, 

R^:-cTpR 0.C4.L, 72. 1. t An altornacy. 

riiption i.s a 7 yv iprocutXo generation.” Bacon, 

% {.irifh.tk A/grbra.) The quotient arising 
from dividing unity by any quantity. Thus> the 
reciprocal of S i$ | ; tho reciprocal of a is *• 

jgJp-Tho reciproeal of a fraction i» the dottOmlhaW * 
di’i^ed by the iiiiiiierator, or the fraction Invertmi 
When an\ quantity and its rcapmeal are multiplied 
together, the iiroduct is alwayH equal to unity or or- 
Mutton. 

R^-cIp-RQ-cAl'I-TY, Beciprooalnes# ; inter- 
change; reciprocity, Colmdge., 
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Eg-ClP^RQ-CAL-LY, ad. In a reciprocal man- 
ner ; mutually; interchangeably. Shdk, 

Reciproralhf proportinjta’, noting two quantities such 
that, both beinK vaiiable, the ratio of the one to the 
reciprocal of the other is constant, — which requires 
that their prbduct should be constant , as in the equa- 
tion xy sszm, X and y aie reciprocally proportional, 

Daeies, 

Rg-CiP'RO-CAL-NfiSS, n. Mutual return ; inter- 
change ; reciprocality- Decay of Chr, Piety, 

R5-ci P'RQ-CATE, u. n. [L. reciproco, reciprocal 
tum\ reciproczcsj reciprocal; Sp. reciprocar\ Fr. 
reciproquer.'] [i, iiecipro gated ; pp, recip- 
rocating, RECIPROCATED.] To act inter- 
changeably ; to alternate. “ The quick reaipro- 
catiny breath.” Dry den, 

R5-C!p'RO-CAte, V, a. To interchange; to ex- 
change. “ [They] reciprocate civilities.” Joh7i- 
son, Reciprocated duties.” Cowper, 

R5-CIP'RO-CAT-{NG, p. a. Alternating. 

Reciprorathff motion^ (Machinery.) a movement that 
takes place contiiiualiy backwards and forwards in 
the same path ; alternatingc motion. Bigelow, 

R^J-cIP-RO-CA'TION, n, [L. reciprocatio ; It. re- 
ciprocazione ; Sp. redprocacion ; Fr. reciproca- 
The act of reciprocating ; interchange ; 
alternation. Waterlaiid, 

Rfig-I-PR59'I-TV (rSs-e.prS8'c-t§), n, [Fr. red- 
procite,] 

1. The state or the quality of being recipro- 
cal; mutuality; reciprocalness; interchange. 

2. Reciprocal obligation or right. 

Any degree of reainocity will prevent the pact ftom being 
nude. Jilacl’htone. 

Treaty of reciprocity^ a treaty between natjons 
which confers equal privileges, as lespecting customs, 
charges on inipoits, &c. Sim moods. 

R^I-cIP-RO-CGR'NOUS, a. [L.reciproeus, turning 
back again, reciprocal, and cormiy a horn.] Hav- 
ing horns turned backwards and forwards, as 
those of a ram. Scott. 


t R^l-ClP'RQ-COtlS, a. Reciprocal. Strype. 

RE-OYR'CIJM-cIj^E, v, a. To circumcise again. 

RE-Cl"§rQN (r^-Hlzh'un, 93), w. [L. recisio ; re- 
cido, to cut otF] The act of cutting off. Sherwood, 

Rlgj-CFTAL, n. [From recite.l 

1. TYio act of reciting j rehearsal ; recitation ; 

repetition. Waterland, 

2. Account; narration; narrative; history. 

Pliny maketh a great recital of these. JEIackluut, 

3. Enumeration ; a telling over, [r.] Prior. 

4. {Law.) In conveyancing, the formal pre- 

liminary statement in a deed or other instru- 
ment of such deeds, agi cements, or matters of 
fact, as are necessary to explain the reasons 
upon which the trans.ictioii is founded: — in 
pleading, the statement of matter as introduc- 
to^ to some positive allegation. Burrill. 

5. (Mas.) Formerly, a performance with a 

single voice ; now, a recitative. Moore, 

Syn.— See Account, Narration. 


r£ 9- l^T A^TIQN, n. [L. redtatio ; It, recitmione ; 
Ep, redtanon ; Fr. rrdtation.'\ The act of recit- 
ing; rehearsal or repetition of something learned 
or committed to memory. Hammond, 

Rl59-l-TA-TiVE' (rSa-e-ta-tSvO, n. [It. ^ Sp. red- 
tativo ; Fr. redtatif,] {Mm,) A sort of musical 
declamation, tised in operas, to express some 
action or passion, to relate a story, or to reveal 
a secret or design : — a musical piece or passage 
in recitative. X>wighL 

RfiO-l-TA-TtVE', a. Pertaining to, or performed 
in, recitative. “ Recitative music.” Dryde^i, 

Rfiy-l-TA-TtVE^LY, ad. After the manner of 
recitative. * Todd, 

n, [It.] (Mue,) Recitative. 


Rip-ClTE', V* a, [L. redto; rs, again, and dto, 
to cite, to call ; It. redtare;. Sp. redtari Fr. rL 

p. RBOrfBCD ; pp, RBCITINO, RECITED.] 

1. To repeat, as something learned or com- 
mitted to memory ; to rehearse- '* Such as . . . 
recited verses in writing,” JScclus. xliv. 5. 

2, To narrate; to relate; to tell. ^pemer^ 
d. To enumerate ; to tell over. 


While Telephtu** youthful oherrai, 

Hi« nwy nock and v indlng arms. 

With cndlee* rapture you radte. Jtdditen, 


Byn. ^ liee Rbex at. 


R^-CITE', V, n. To rehearse or repeat something 
committed to memory ; to make a recital. lS»^ar^, 

t R^-ClTE', n, [Fr. recii.'] Recital, Temple, 

R^-CiT'jgRj n. One who recites. Burton, 

RECK, V, a, [A. S. recan, reeca^i ; Old Dut. 
roeken ; Old Ger. ruchen, to regard ; Dan. n gte, 
to take care of; Sw. rykta ; Xcel. rcekia ; Old 
Eng. reche, — See Reckon.] To care for ; to 
regard ; to heed ; to mind. [Obsolete or poet- 
ical.] “Not danger. Siattey. 

I reck as little wh'*t he* *«e 

As much I *; '*■ r ’p.'\ou. Shak. 

W ii « . .‘I e o 

Went all his io “ < ' , «*- « o -le, 

Ho 1 eel ed not. Milton. 

It recks^ (impersonal,) it concerns. “ Of night or 
lonelinesis it recks me not.” Milton. 

t RECK, v, n. To care ; to heed ; to mind. Spenser. 

RECK'LESS, a Careless ; heedless ; rash ; in- 
different. “ I am reckless what I do.” Shak. 

It made the king as reckless as them diligent Sidney. 

r£ck'L?;ss-LY> ^ reckless manner ; heed- 
lessly ; carelessly, Udal. 

RECK'L^SS-NESS, n. Heedlcssness ; careless- 
ness ; negligence. Sidney. 

RECK'ON (rek'kn), v. a. [A. S. recnan, recan, 
reccean, to say, to number, to reckon ; Dut. rek- 
enen, to count, to reckon ; Ger. rechnen ; Dan. 
regne ; Sw. rakna ; Icel. rdkna, — See Reck.] 
[^. RECKONED ; pp. RECKONING, RECKONED.] 

1. To count ; to number ; to compute ; to 
calculate ; to enumerate. 

The priest shall reckon unto him the money. Lew xxvii. 18. 

I reckoned above two hundred and fifty on the outside of 
the church. AdUmm. 

2. To account ; to esteem ; to regard ; to es- 

timate ; to repute. “ Him I reckon not in high 
estate.” Milton, 


RfiCK'ON (rSk'kn), v, n, 1. To compute ; to cal- 
culate ; to estimate. 

When he had begun to rcciwu one was brought unto him 
which owed him ten tliousand talents. Matt, xviii. 24. 


2. To give or render an account. “ All flesh 

shall rise and reckon,** Sandgs, 

3, To think ; to suppose ; to guess ; to con- 
jecture. [Local, Eng., and colloquial, U. S,] 

Broof^it, PlalUwefX, Pickering, 


To reckon for, to pay a penalty for. “ If they fail 
in their bounden duty, they shiUl reckon, for it one 
day.*’ Sanderson. — 7V reckon on, or upon, to lay de- 
pendence or stress on. “ You reckon upon losing your 
friend’s kindness.” Temple .. — To reckon with, to set- 
tle an account with. “ Before we reckon with your 
several loves.” S/iaA. — To call to punishment. “ God 
suflbrs the most grievous sins of particular persons to 

g o unpunished in this world, because his justice will 
ave another opportunity to meet and reckon, with 
them.” TtULotson, 


ggp - « To reckon is used In some of the Southern 
States as to guess is in the Northern.” Pickering. 
“I reckon, I guess, are idiomatic m Devonshire.” 
Palfner, “ To reckon, to suppose j to conjecture ; to 
conclude : as, ‘ I reckon he *11 coino.’ ” Brackett, Tlie 
provincial use in some parts of England, with respect 
to thi't word, is the same as the colloquial use in some 
parts of the United States. 

Syia.— See Caecui.ate. 


RfiOK'ON-5R (r<Sk'kn-fr), n. One who reckons. 


RtCK'ON-lNG (rSIfe'kn-Ing), n- 1. Act or process 
of counting or computing ; computation, 

2. Account, as between debtor and creditor. 
“ Canst thou their reckonings keep.” Sandgs. 


There wet no rrckoninff made with them of the numey 
delivered into their hand. 2 JCings xxii. 7. 


3, Money charged by a host ; charge. Addison, 

So cornea « reckoning when the banquet 'a o’er. Ony, 

4. Estimation; esteem; account. 

You make no farther reckowna of It [beauty] than of an 
outward, fkdlng benefit nature beetowed. Sidney, 

Dead reckoning, (JVavA) the method of determining 
the place of a ship from a record kept of the courses 
eailM, and the distance made un each course. Davies, 


Syn.— See Account. 

RftCK'ON-iNGUBOOK (rfik'kn-Ing-b&k), ». A book 
in which money received and expended is set 
down. Johnson. 


E^S-CLAIM' (r?-ktimO, v. a. [L. redamo; re, 
again, back, and emmo, to call loudly ; It. re- 
ekmare ; Sp- reehmar ; Fr. rMarner.] [j. re- 

CEAIMBD ; op. KEOX.AIMINO, RECLAIMED.] 

1* To call back ; to recall, [r.] HoSand. 


The headstrong horses hurtled Octavius . . . along, «tud 
were deaf to his reclaiming them. Dryden. 

2. To call back from error or vice ; to reform. 

It is the intention of Providence, in all the various expres- 
sions of his goodness, to reclaim mankind. Rogerr, 

3. To restore or reduce to order, or to the 

state desired ; to correct. Bacon, 

Much labor is required, in trees, to tame 

Their wild disorder, and in ranks reclaim* Brj/den, 

4. To reduce or bring from a wild to a tame 
state ; to tame. “ Are not . . . lions, tij?ers, and 
bears reclaimed by good usage ? ” IJ Estrange. 

5. To recover ; to regain. 

So shall the Briton-blood their crown again reclaim. Spenser. 

6. In feudal custom, to pursue and recall, as 
a vassal who had gone to live in another place 
without his lord^s permission. London Eticg. 

7. (Laic.) To demand to be i eturned or re- 
stored. Bomier. 

Syn. — Reclaim a man from vice; reform bad hab- 
its , recover lost pioperty or character ; correct errors j 
tame wild animals. 

RIJ-CLAIM', V. n. To exclaim ; to cry out. Pope. 

t R^I-CLAIM', n. Recovery : — reformation. Hales. 

RE-CLAIM'A-BLE, a. That may be reclaimed; 
recoverable. Cockbuni. 


RE-CLAIM'ANT, w. One who contradicts or re- 
monstrates. [r.] Wate7*la7id. 

RE-CLAIM^[NG, n. The act of one who reclaims. 

R^-CLAIM'LjgSS, a. That cannot be reclaimed. 

REC-LA-MA'TION, 71. [It. reclamazione ; Sp, re- 
clamkcion ; Fr. reelamaiio^i.) The act of re- 
claiming, or the state of being reclaimed ; re- 
covery. Bp. Ilall. 

RE-CLAsP', V. a. To clasp again. Paley. 

RfiC'LI-NATB, a. {Bot.) Noting parts of the 
flower or of the foliage which are bent down 
upon their stalk. Bindley. 

r£c-L1-NA'TION, n. 1. The act or the state of 
reclining, Johnson. 

2. {Dialling,) The angle by which the plane 

of a dial in dined to the horizon deviates from a 
vertical position. Hutton. 

3. {Surg.) A mode of operating for the cata- 

ract, which consists in applying the needle to 
the anterior surface and depressing it into the 
vitreous humor in such a manner that the front 
surface of the cataract is the upper one, and its 
back surface the lower one. Dunglison. 

R?-CLiNE', V. a. [L. reclino ; re, again, back, 
and cli?io (Gr, kXIvw), to lean ; It. recUnare ; Sp. 
recUnar ; Fr. n^clinci'^ [i. reclined ; pp, RE- 
CLINING, RECLINED.] To lean back ; to lean 
sideways or to one side. Addison, 

Tpe mother 

Reclined her dying head upon hla brcaat. JDryden. 

RB-CLINB^ t?. n. To lean ; to be recumbent ; to 
rest or repose. 

She ceased, and on a lilled bank reclined. iShensUsne, 


R]^‘Cti!NE% a. [L. reclinis,’] In a leaning pos- 
ture; reclining, [r.] MiUon, 

R|1-CLINBD' (-kllnd')> {Bot.) Turned or curved 
downward; nearly xccumbent. Gray. 

Rlgl-CLjtN'lglR, n. 1. One who, or that which, re- 
clines. 

2. A dial whose plane reclines from a vertical 
position ; reclining dial. Hutton. 


Itlgl-CLlN'lNG, a. (Rof.) Falling gradually back 
from the perpendicular, as the branches of the 
banian tree : — recumbent. Bindley. 

Reclining dial, {DiaUing.) a dial whose plane is in- 
dined to the vertical line which passes through its 
centre. Davies ^ Peek 

RE-CL6§E^ (re-kl5z'), i>. a. To close again* Pope. 

R^I-OLUDE', V. a. [L, rechtdo, to open.] To 
unclose ; to open, [R.] Pope. 

Rlg-OLUBE' B. W. P. J. P. Ja. K. Sm. 

R. Wb,1, a. [Fr* reclm ; reclure (L* reelttdo), 
to shut up 1 to sequester.] Shut up ; secluded ; 
sequesterea; retired; solitary. PHor. 

1 all the livelrtng day 
Consume in meditation deep, recluse 
Fn>in human r<juverac, Rfn&kSK 


R]g-OIil)SE\ n. 1. A person who live# in retire- 
ment nr seclusion flrom the world ; a hemlt* 


Tlda meat he the infbr«»ee of s rsehm, thit cmvmssil 
only with hD ovn medltatlona. J>seay <sf Ckr* PUigh 
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2. {Eccl.') One of a class of religious persons 
-who lived as hermits in single cells, generally 
attached to monasteries. Braude. 

tR^;-CLfr§E', r. a. To shut up. Donne. 

Rg-GLUSE'LY, ad. In retirement; like a recluse. 

Rg-CLtJSE'N^ISS, ii. Retirement; seclusion from 
the world ; reclusion. FeUham. 

E^-CLU'^ION (re-kia'zhim), n. [Fr.] The state 
of a recluse ; seclusion ; retirement. Johnson. 

RJgl-CLU'SIVE, a. Affording seclusion or retire- 
ment from the world. Shak. 

R?-GLU'SQ-RY, 71 . [Low L. rechisonum.l A 
hermitage. * Br%tt07i. 

RE-CO-AO-U-LA'TIQN, n. A second coagulation. 
“ This salt . . . upon its recoag illation.^* Boyle. 

RE-COAST', V. a. To coast again ; to sail again 
near or along the coast of. Cla7'ke. 

t RE-COOT', V. a. [L. 7'ecoqnoj 7'ecoctus.^ To cook 
or vamp up again. Bp. TaTjlor. 

RE-CoC'TION', 71. A second or new coetion or 
preparation. Scrope. 

REC-OG-NI"TION’ (refc-og-nisli'yn), n. [L. recog^ 
7 utio ; It- ricoq7iiziQ7ie , Sp. reco7wc%7niento ; 
Fr. recogmtio7x\ 

1. The act of recognizing, or the state of be- 
ing recognized; renovation of knowledge. 

The lives of such s.unt's had, at the tune of their yearlj 
memorials, solemn rocofraitton in the chui eh of God Hooker. 

2. Acknowledgment; avowal; confession. 

The Israelites, in >Dse<?’s days, were ledeemed out of 

Egypt, in memorv and recortmtion whereof they were eom- 
munded to obsci ve tlie weekly Sabbath. White. 

3. {Laxo.') An acknowledgment that some- 

thing which has been done by one man in the 
name of another was done by authority of the 
latter- Bouvier. 

fl Rg-O^G'NI-TOR, pi. re-c8g'ni-t6r§. {Law.) 
A jury empanelled on an assize; — so culled be- 
cause they acknowledge a disseizin by their ver- 
dict. Whishaio. 


RJi-05g'NI-TQ-RY, a. Pertaining to recognition. 

RfiC-QG-wrZA-BLE, or RJp-COG'Nl-ZA-BLE [re- 
kBg'n^-zHd, Ja. B. ; ro-kSn'e-za-bl, K. Wb. ; rSk'- 
og-ni-za-bl, Sm. C.], a. That may be recomiized 
or acknowledged. Jo/uiso/i. 

II R?;-c5g'NI-ZANCE [re-kSg'n^-zans, XV. J. F. 
Stn.] rg-kSn'e-xJtns, iS. P. K. XVb.; re-kSg'iie- 
zSns or r§-k5u'e-ziSins, Ja."], 7i. [Fr. reconnais- 
mxieeA [Written also reco /tDsa/ice.'] 

1. Recognition; aeknowlcdgmcnt. Hooker. 

2. (Laid.) An obligation of record, entered 
into before a court, or officer duly authorized, 
with a condition to do some act, therein speci- 
fied, requiied by law, as to keep the peace, to 
pay a debt, &c. : — in old practice,^ an assize, 
or the inquisition or verdict of an assize- Cowell. 

jtKg- “ In the general acnae, the is sounded ; in 
professional legal use, it is usually sunk-»» Smart. 

Rjp-o5o-Nl-ZA'TIQlV, 9%. The act of recognizing; 
recognizance; recognition. Blachstone. 


1 RfeO'QG-NrZB, or RfeO'QG-Nl^B [rSk'pg-nXz, W. 
J. F. Jti. K. Sm. ; rS-kog-^nlz', S. ; r5k'on-lz, P. 
XVb.; — sometimes'^ incorrectly pronounced r?- 
kJSg'niz], V, a. [L. recogtioscOy re, again, and 
cognosce to know; It. riconoscere; Sp. recch 
noeer ; Fr. recontiaftre.] [t. recognized ; pp. 

RBCOGNtZING, RECOGNIZED,] 

1. To know again; to call again to knowl- 
edge ; to recover the knowledge of. 


Then first lie recoqmwi the ethereal ffueet; 
Wonder and joy alternate fire him breast. 


IPope. 


2, T» avow or confess knowledge of; to ac- 
knowledge; to own. 

' apeak,' vassall t'oeopnise thy sovereign queen. HarU. 
< 3. t To review; to reC^xamine. 


However their eatviea speed in your tribunals, Christ will 
/■ecopHtoe them, at a greater. . 

With respect to the orthography of this olaaa 
of words, recognitB or recoernisr^ recognitanee or 
aogTiifanee, dso,, cood usage, as well as the dlctinna. 
riea. is much divided, and both modes may be said to 
be well authorized ; but the greater part of the Eng- 
lish dictionaries seem to give the preference to the 
use of s. 


Syn. — We reeo^ut a person whom we have be- 
fore known } we achioidiedjre a favor received. Rse- 
ognks an old friend ; acknowledge a just claim ; avow 
principles ; emfess faults; own mistahes. 


jccECJ'QG-NlZE, or REC'gG-Nl§E, V. n. 

1. To enter a recognizance. Phillips. 

2. To examine, try, or inquire so as to know. 
“ The assi/e came to lecogntce if,”ac , were the first words 

of the reeoi d of an assize of novel disseisin. I>umU. 

II RJp-COG-Nl-ZEE', n. {Lazo.) A person to whom 
one IS bound by recogmzance, Bouiier . 

II REC’QG-NIZ-5R, n. A recognizor. Shaftesbury. 

II R^-CUG-NI-ZOR (130), n. {Law.) One who en- 
ters into a recognizance. XX hishaw. 

RE-COIL', r. 71 . [It. rincularet from L. re, again, 
back, and eulus^ the fundament; Sp. 7 eculari 
Fr. reculer. Old Lri;. . • m '« [i- recoiled , 

RECOILING, -M.) I 

1. To move, rush, or tall oack, in consequence 
of resistance; to rebound. 

The blow recotla. and hurts me while I strike. Z)/ yden. 
2- To retire ; to retreat ; to withdraw. Milto7i. 


The lawyer to his chunhe- doth rp*'0>1' 

For he hath now 'it the bar. Hrayton. 

3. To shrink; to falter; to fail. “Nature 
will still recoiU* TiUotsoii. 

A good and virtuous nature may reeoiZ 

In an imperial charge. ShaX. 

Syn. — See Rebound. 

t Rfi-C5lL', 0 . a. To drive back. Spenser. 

RE-C5iL', 71 . 1. The act of recoiling; a rushing 
or falling back ; resilience. Browne. 


2. {Physics.) The resilience or flying back- 
wards of a body, especially a firearm, by reason 
of the expansive foice of the gases, suddenly 
generated by explosion, acting on the gun as 
well as on the ball. Hutton. 

R^l-ColL'^lR, n. One who recoils or falls back. 

R?:-CoTL'ING, n. The act of springing or falling 
back; recoil; resilience. South. 

R^;-COlL'TNG-LY, ad. With recoil. Huloct. 

RE-CO IL'MJjlNT, ». A lecoiling or rushing back ; 
recoil, [u.j IIa7n77i07id. 

RE-CoIn', V. a. To coin anew. Addison. 

RE-Oorpf'AgB, n. 1. Act of coining anew. Bacon. 

2. Something coined anew. 

RE-C<5IN'ER» One who recoins. 

RfiC-gL-LlSOT', V. a. [L. recoUigo, recolUctus\ 
re, again, and coUigOy to collect ; co7i, together, 
and legOf to select ; It. mecogliere ; Sp, recoger ; 
Fr. reczieillir.^ 

1, To recall or bring back to mind or memory ; 

to remember. Recollect all the particulars 
and circumstances.” CowUg. 

Rceolh'ct. «very day, the things been, heard, or read, which 
make uiiy additiuu to your uuderstauUing. Watts. 

2. To recover to reason, or composure. 

The Tvnan queen 

Adtuned his fortiinos, more adiuiied the niun, 

TlicMi / eutllretvd ituod JOij/dfn. 

KE-COL-LECT', V. a. [?. RECOLLECTED ; pp RE- 
COLLECTING, RECOLLECTED.] To gather or col- 
lect again. “ The Loid's hand shall I'ecolhet 
these ashes,” Dq7X7xc. 

God will one day raise the dead, recolhcUng our scattered 
asheo, and n‘aring our dissolved frame. Jiarrow. 

r£;c'OL-LECT, n. A monk of a reformed order 
of Franciscans ; — - written 'also recollet. XVeever. 

RfiO-QL-LfiC'TIQN, n. The act^ process, or power 
of recollecting or of recalling to mind ; remem- 
brance ; reminiscence ; memory. “ A rerolhw^ 
tion of the actions of the day.’*^ Bp. Taylo)'. 

JleeolUcHon is when an Idea is sought after by the mmd, 
and, witli pain and endeavor, found, and brought agnm in 
view. locke. 

Syn. — See Memory. 

RfiC-OL-LfiC'TlVE, a. Having power to recol- 
lect. Smax^. 

RfiC'OL-LfiT, 7t. [Sp. recohtox Fr. rMoUet.'] A 
monk of a reformed order of Franciscans ; — 
written also recollect. Braztde. 

R|!-C5l-Q-NI-ZA'TIQN, 7u a second or renewed 
coloniziition. Everett. 

RE-c6l^Q-NIZE, V. a. To colonize anew, P Cgc. 
re-c5m-bj-Na'tiqn, n. A new or second com- 
bination, XVrtgM. 

RE-COM- bINE', t?. a. To combine again. Ca/reu>. 

RE-C6m'FORT, (-kUm'-), v. a. X. To comfort or 
console again. Staneg. 

2. To mve new strength or fertility to, as 
land, [a.] Baeon. 


t RE-c5m'FORT-LESS, a. Comfortless. Spenser. 

t RE-COM'FORT-URE, n. Renewal of comfort ; 
a recomfortmg. Shak. 

RE-CQM-AIENCE', r. a. [Fr. reco7nme7icer,'] To 
commence anew ; to begin again. * Cook. 

RE-CQM-m£ncE', i. 71. To commence again ; to 
make a new beginning. Jlowell. 


RE-COM-MENCE^MJglNT, n. A commencement or 
beginning again. Johnsoii. 


r£C-OM-M£ND', V. a. [Fr. reco7n77ia7ider ."] [^. 

RECOMMENDJ3D , pp. RECOMMENDING, RECOM- 
MENDED.] 

1. To commend or praise to another; to de- 
clare w'orthy of esteem, trust, or favor. 

Miscciias lerommejtded Virfr'^ a-d TIr»-'p" *r. 

■who'-i* puiisos Jiclped to makp 1 * I'l ■ ■ : • 

alter hia death, lia\ e miule liini it < « • 1 ' ]•. . t .. 

2. To make or render acceptable. 


.'i I ' ' ■ 1.1 


i‘V ■! Oi" V !* " ' il , 

■. .1 *.■ J^opc. 


3. To commit with piaycrs ; to comineiid. 

They had been recommended to the grace of God iiv. 

Syn. — See Commend. 


r£c-OM-MEND'A-BLE, a. That may be recom- 
mended ; woithy of recommendation. Glayiiili. 

RJEC-OM-AIEND'A-BLE-NESS, n. Worthiness of 
being recommended. Mot'o. 

REU-OM-MEND'A-BLY, ad. So as to deserve 
recommendation. * Sherwood, 

REC-QM-MFiN-DA'TION, n. [Fr. recoTiwicmdafion.] 

1 ! The act of recommending, or deelaniig 
w’oithy of esteem, trust, 01 favor ; approval. 

2. Fstcem; favor; consideration, [ii.] 

It rthc buiymg of the dead] hath always been had in nn 
cxtraoidinary 1 eramnmidution aniongbt tlic ancients. Mot th, 

3. That w'hich recommends or gains favor. 

Poplieola’H dooi 8 were opened on the oui«ide,to save the 
people <*• 0 ” ♦’ '• < »«'* ' c*v>i f *’ •'•.’ic *•- where 

mistoi . I' " where M lint 

itsclluj'a’ » ’ i:*' JJrydf'n 

t RfiC-OM-MEN'DA-TiVE, 7i. That which rcemn- 
monds ; a recommendation. JotDw/l. 

r£o-PM-m£in'Da-TQ-RY, a. That recommends; 
commending to another. Swift. 

REC-QM-MfiND'jpR, n. One who rcconimouds. 

RE-CQJVI-mIT', V. a. To commit anew. Clarendon. 


RE-COM-MlT'MipNT, «. A second or new com- 
mitment ; recommittal. Ash. 

RE-CQM-mTt'TAL, 71. A new or second commit- 
tal; recommithient. Gent. Mug. 

RE-COM-Ml/'NI-CATE, v. a. To communif.itc* 
anew. <!Utr/ie. 

RE-CpM'PACT', V. a. To join anew. Donne. 

t RKC-QM-P5N-SA'T10N,n,Rct5ompcnse. lluluet. 

RiiC'pM-PfilNSB, V. a, [It, 7ieo7npensaf'ei from J<. 
re, again, back, and contpenso, to weigh, to oiou- 
pensate; Sp. reeo7npe7isar\ Fr. 7re(7mpt7ise7%] 

[li. Ri;COMrENBED;;3jt). RECO.MrENBINa, UE(!0>1 
PENSED.] 

1. To give or return an equivalent to ; to re- 

pay ; to requite ; to^ reward ; to comiiensate ; to 
remunerate ; to satisfy, “ The righteous shall 
be recompp7ised.** Prov. xi. 31* 

According to the cleanncw of my hfund« hath he n‘rom~ 
petist’d me. j. .smu. xxi. Jl. 

2. To make up by something equivalent ; to 
make amends for ; to redress ; to roimburse. 

Tie i8 long ripening* but then hi# maturity, and the eom- 
Idement thereof, recamjtetmfk the elowueiMr of hia matu. 
ration. /Me, 

3. To redeem ; to pay for. ** To recompense 

the trespass.” JVwm. v, 8. 

Syn. — See Saxisfy, 

Rjfic^QM-PjfiNSE, V. n. To make amends, recom* 
ponse, or return- [r.] Chaucer. 

REO'QM-p^iNSE, n. [Fr. reeompmse.l 

1. A return or equivalent for something given, 
done, or suffered; compensation; remunera- 
tion ; amends ; satisfaction ; reward. Shak. 

Wieemen thought the vant aflviuitage ftom ibolr IvnminK 
and Integrity an ample racotnju'Hat; fur au> inettitvMaiviK'a 
fbom their p««elon, f /«, , nthm. 

2. Requital; retribution. “To me 

eth vengeance and rerompcnec.'* I>etet xwiL.'W. 

Syn. — See Compbnsation, RfiTRiauTtoN. 
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\ Rfio-OM-PENSE'MjpNT, 71, Recompense ; com- 
pensation. Fabijan. 

R:EC-OM-PENS'Jg;R, n. One who recompenses. Fox. 

RE-CQM-PILE', V. a. To compile again or anew. 

RE-COM-PILE'MjglNT, n, A second or new com- 
pilation. Bacon. 

RE-COM-PO§E', V. a. [Fr. recomposer. 

1. To compose, quiet, or tranquillize anew. 
“ Till by music he was recomposed,*^ Bp. Taylor. 
2- To compose, form, or adjust anew. Boyh, 

RE-CQM-pO^'ER, 71. One who recomposes. More. 

RE-C^M-PO-^^F'TION (-zish'un), n. Act of re- 
composing; a new composition* Johnson. 

RfiC-QN-CIL'A-BLE, a. [Fr. 7'ec07tcili(ible,'\ That 
may be reconciled; placable. Nelson. 

RfiC-QN-ClL'A-BhE-NiiSS, n. The state or the 
quality of being reconciled. Hammond. 

RfiC-QN-CiL'A-BLY, ad. In a reconcilable manner. 

r£c'ON-CTLE, a. [L. reconcilio ; re, again, 
back, and condlio, to bring together ; It, neon- 
ciliai'e ; Sp. reroncUiar ; Fr. reconcilter.^ [i. 

RECONCILED ; po. RECONCILING, RECONCILED.] 

1. To bring back or restoie to agreement, 
concord, or favor ; to conciliate anew. 

Go thy way ; first be recnnn^led to tliy brother. Matt. r. 24. 

You that were sometime nllenated, and enemies in your 
mind, by wicked works, yet now he hath reuonnh’fl. Cot. i, 21. 

2. To make to be consistent or suitable. Pope, 

The ciert men nmotijr the ancients understood howto ree- 
onri/c PI II. u il '.>11111 mu!' atliiit. nt* state. Lockc. 

3. To bring to acquiescence or submission; 
as, To be ‘reco7iatlpd to one’s fortune,” 

4. To adjust or settle, as differences. Wright. 

5. t To purify ; to purge ; to cleanse. Puller. 

6. t To reestablish; to rcconfiim. 

Into her loclmps to repair a while 

To rest ttiein selves, and grace to reconcile. Spenser. 

Syn.— See Conciliate. , 


t REC'CN-ClhE, n. To become reconciled. 
Your thoughts, though much startled at first, reconcile 
to it. Sancrqft. 

RfiC'QN-ClLE-M^NT, n. Reconciliation, Milton. 
RfeC'<?N*01L-^:R, n. One who reconciles. Fell. 


RfiC-ON-cTL-J-A'TrON, n. [L. rcconciliatio ; It. 
rironciliazione \ Sp. rcconcillacion ; Fr. recon- 
cilUvtion^ 

1. The act of reconciling, or the state of be- 
ing reconciled; return to, or renewal of, con- 
cord, agreement, or favor ; pacification. 

Nlcias . , . devised what means ho might use to bring Sparta 
and Athens to reconciliation again. Forth. 

2* Agreement, as of things apparently oppo- 
site or inconsistent ; harmony. 


A clear and easy reconciliation of those seerahig Inconsis- 
tencies or Scripture. Rogers, 

3. Atonement ; expiation. 

A mcrclf^xl and fhithful high priest. In 
to God, to make rec<nmh<atoH ior the slus 


things pertaining 
of the people. 

mb. U. 17. 


KjBc-QN-oIL'I-A-TQ-RY, a. Tending to reconcile. 
*‘The reconciliatory papers.” Bp. HaU. 

RE-c6N-l)]g;N-SA'TlQN, n. A second or renewed 
^ condensation. Clarke, 

Ufe-CON-DfiNSE', V. a. To condense anew. Boyh. 

RfeO'QN-DiTE, or RBI-OOn'DITE {j«kWdIt, W. J. 
Ja. C. Wr. Wh. ; rS-kon-dU\ B. K . ; r^-kSn'dit, P. 
fSm* P* ; rSk'on-dlt or r^-Wn'djt, P.], «. [L. re- 
condUm'i recondo, to lay up, to hoard; re. 
again, and condo, to lay up ; It. ^ Sp. 7*ecomito.\ 

1. Hidden : secret ; abstruse ; oljscure. 

ThM wa« the recondite sense of Hoses^'s words. JBjp. Bnll. 

2. Profound. ReeosidiU studies.” Felton. 

49 - Dr. Johnson, Dr. Ash, Dr. Kenrick, Mr, Bar- 
clay, Mr, Nares, Mr. Scott, Mr. Prv, and Bntick ac- 
cent this word on the second svUabie ; Mr. Sheridan 
and Bailey, on the last ; and Fanning, only, on the 
first. Bui, notwithstanding so many autliorinea are 
against me, I a n much deceived if the analopy of pro- 
nunciation not decidedly iii favor of That aceeiitn- 
ation which t ha\e given. Wo have but few instances 
in iho language, where \vc receive a word from the 
Latfii by dropping a syllable, that we do not remove 
the accent higher llian tiie original. Thus, recendhs, 
derived from rtconditus, may with as much propriety 
remove tlie accent from the long penultimate as car- 
tools from cor&awndus, oatumnf fVom oalwnnia, dittri- 
mmt from dtfirimtmtum, innoctmy from iiLnoccntut, eon- 


trorersy from controeersta, and a tliousand others* 
The word incondite must certainly follow the fortunes 
of the present word ; and we find tliose orthoepisis 
who have the w'ord accent it as tliey do recondite — 
Mr. Sheridan on the last syllable, hut Mr, Penning in- 
consistently on the second.” Walker, 

E?-c6n'DI-TO-RY, n. A storehouse; a reposi- 
tory ; a depositoVy. [r.] Maunder. 

RE-CON-dOct', V. a. To conduct again or back. 
“A guide to reconduct thy steps.” Dry den. 

RE-CON-DtJc'TIQN,. 71. [L. recoTidttco, recondm- 

tus, to hire anew.] {Law.) The renewing of a 
former lease, Bouvier. 

RE-CQN-PIRM', V. a. To confirm anew. 

RE-CON- JOIN^ V. a. To join anew. Boyh. 

RE-CON'NJNG, 71. The act of conning or know- 
ing again. Hobbes. 

RE- cdJsr'Jsrois-SjiJrCE \ n. [Old Fr. ; Fr. rocon- 
haissance.) ' A reconnoitring or examination of 
a tract of country preparatory to the march of 
an army, the location of a railroad, canal, &c., 
or for other purposes ; a preliminary or rough 
survey. P. Cyc. Stocqiielcr. 

REC-ON-Noi'TRE (refc-pn-bl^tyir] [rSk-on-bi'tur, Jiz. 
S7n. R. C . ; re-kon-ol'tiir, Daits ; r«k-on- 

a'tur or rSk-on-bi'tur, A.], r. a. [Old Fr. recon- 
noitre ; Fr. reconnkitre, from L. recognoscere, to 
recognize, to look over, to examine ; 7'e, again, 
back, and cognosco, to know’.] [/. reconnoi- 
tred ; pp. RECONNOITRING, RECONNOITRED.] 
To view, survey, or examine, particularly for 
military pui poses ; to inspect; to spy out. 

Edward 111. recoimoitred the enemy. Addison. 

RE-c 6N'CIU^1R (rS-kSng^ker), v. a, [Fr, reoon- 
quthrir.) To conquer or gain again. Itichardson, 

RE-CON'dUEST, n. A renewed or second con- 
quest. Drydm, 

RE-c5n'S5-CRATE, o. a. To consecrate anew. 

It [a church] shall, in such a case, be reconsecrated. Aybffe. 

RE^CON-S^I-CRA'TION, «. A renewed or second 
consecration. Bum. 

RE-OQN-SlD'JgJR, v. a. 1. To consider again ; to 
renew the consideration of. 

Reconsider, from time to thno, and retain the friendly ad- 
vice which I send you. Chesterfield. 

2. In parliamentary usage, to take up for re- 
newed consideration, as a vote already passed. 

It has now come to be a common pmetico in all our delib- 
erative assemblies, and may consequently be considered as a 
piiuciplv ()1 the common pailinmciit.u v law of’ tills country, 
to imjrisir/cr a vote already passed, whether affirmatively or 
negatively. L. S. CubJtwg. 

RE-CON-sId-^R-A'TIQN, n. The act of recon- 
sidering; a renewed or second consideration. 

t RE-c6n'S9-LATB, 7>. a. To console or comfort 
again, WoUon. 

RE-CON-s6l-I-DA'TIQN, w- a second or re- 
newed consolidation. X>e la Beche. 

RE-OQN-STRtJCT', t>. a. To construct again; to 
rebuild. Tucker. 

RE-CQN-STRtJO'TIQN, «. The act of recon- 
structing. Behham. 

RE-CgN-TlN'V-^NCE, n. The act or the state of 
recontinuing. Drayton. 

RE-cox-TlX'rE, t>, a. & n. To continue again or 
anew. Stirling. 

RB-epN-VfiNE’, V. n. To convene or assemble 
anew. “ The two houses reconvening** Olarmdon. 

RS-CQN-VBNB', w. a. To convene anew- 

Rfi-CQN-VfiN'TIQN, n. {Civil Law.) An action 
brought b^ a party who is defendant, against 
the plaintiff, before the same judge. Bouvier, 

Rfi-CQN-vfeR^SigN, n. A second or renewed 
conversion. Weever. 

Ri-CQN-VfiiRTS u. a. To convert again. Milton. 

RE-CQN-VBY' (-vB'), v. a. To convey again. 

Rg-OgN-VEY'ANCE (r«-kOTi-va'?ms), n. The act 
of reoonveying. Blacksione. 

RB-Cf')P'Y# V. ct. To copy anew; to transcribe 
again, * TmddeU. 

R^i-C^RD', t». a. [I». reoordor, to call to mind, to 
remember ; re, again, back, and cor, eordie, the 


heart; Sp. recordar\ Fr. recorder. 1 \i. re- 

corded ; pp. RECORDING, RECORDED.] 

1. fXo call to mind; to remember; — fol- 

lowed by q/*. ** Pharaoh shall 7'ecord of thy ser- 
vice.” 'Wxckhffe 

2. To register or enroll, so as to preserve the 
memory of : to chronicle ; to note. 

Those things that are recorded of him, and Ills impiety, 
ore written in the Chronicles. 1 Esdt os i. ^ 

I made him my book, where my soul » ecorded 
The history of all iny secret thoughts. Shak. 

Even and morn i ecorded the third day, Milton. 

3* To recite ; to repeat ; to utter. 

They longed to see the day, to hear the lark 

Record her hymns. Fatrfoas. 

Syn. — See Enroll. 

t R 5 - 06 RD', V. n. To sing or repeat a tune. Shalt. 

Ye may record a little, or ye may whistle. Reav. 4 JFl. 

RjBC'ORD [iSk'ord, P. J. Ja. K. Sin. R. C, W7\ Wh . ; 
rSk'ord or rc-kbrd', W. J. i'’.], «. A register ; an 
authentic account or memorial, as of facts or 
transactions. “The king made a record of 
these things.” JSst/i. xii. 4. 

An ark. and in the ark his testimony, 

The records of his covenant. Milton. 

Court of Record, (Law.) See Court.— oj 
record, a debt which appears to be due by the evidence 
of a Court of Record, as a judgment or a recofrinzance. 
— Trial by record, a mod© of trial employed when a 
matter of record is pleaded, and the opposite party 
pleads nul tiel record, or that there is no such matter 
of iccord existing. Tlio issue is tried meiely by the 
recoid itself, or l>y the inspection of the court, with- 
out witnesses or jury. JBumll, 

4gS=* “ The noun record was anciently, as well as at 
present, pronounced with the accent either on the first 
or second syllable; till lately, liow’evoi, it generally 
confoimed to the analogy of other w'ords of tins kind; 
and we seldom heard the accent on the second sylla- 
ble till a groat luminary of the law, as reirarkable for 
the justness of his elocution as his legal abilities, re- 
vived the claim tins word anciently had to the ulti- 
mate accent ; and, since his tune, this pronunciation, 
especially in our courts of justice, seems to have been 
the most general. Wo ought, however, to recollect 
that this is overturning one of the most settled anal- 
ogies of our language in the pronunciation of dissyl- 
lable nouns and verbs of the saiiu* form.” Halker.— 
“Old authors,” says Smart, “accent the noun as 
the verb ; and this accentuation is sometimes still re- 
tained, as in the phrase ‘ a court of record.* ” — It is 
thus accented by Dr. Watts in the following lines:—* 

Our nation reads the written word. 

That book of lifb, tliat sure recoid. 

Syn. — Record signifies the thing recorded* or the 
collection of things recorded ; register, the thine re- 
gistered, or the place in which it is registered. A 
recoid, memorial, or memorandum of an event or oc- 
currence ; an enrolment of citizens ; town records ; a 
register of births and deaths ; the archives of a city. 

t Rfic-QR-DA'TION, 7i. [L. Tccordatio.] Remem- 
brance ; rccoUectioTi . — lecord. Shak. 

RB-C6RD'^;R, n. 1. One who records or registers ; 
a keeper of the rolls of a city ; a registrar. 

2. {Law.) In old Finglish law, a person whom 
a mayor or magistrate of a city or corporate 
town associated with himself for assistance in. 
matters of justice and proceedings accordii^ to 
law ; — in modern law, the chief judicial officer 
of a borough or city, exorcising within St, in 
criminal matters, th*e jurisdiction of a court of 
record ; the chief criminal judge of a city: — in 
some of the United States, a register of deeds. 

BurriU. Braxxde. 

3. A musical instrument, anciently in use, 

somewhat resembling a fiageolet ; a kind of 
fltite or pipe. Shak. Bacon. 

R^;-C(5rD'^:R-SH1p, n. The office of a recorder. 

Sir J. Mackintosh. 


RE-CQR-P5R-1-FJ-CA'TIQN, n, [L. re, again, 
corpMS, a body, and facto, to make.] The act 
of embodying again, or of bringing again to a 
bodily state. Boyh. 

RE-05^CH^ V. n* To lie down again. Wotton. 


RF-C^)<yNT^ V. a. [It. raecontare, from L. re, 
again, and It. contare, to count ; Sp. recontar ; 
Fr. reoonter.} p. recounted ; pp. recount- 
ing, RECOUNTED.] To rejgeat or relate in de- 
tail ; to narrate or tell distinctly ; to rehearse ; 
to enumerate. ^^Recouni our blessings.” Drydm. 


For him fall oti the heavenly Muaet led 
To ekar Euphrates, end the secret nMumt* 
To Vraby uiul Eden, fragrant dimes; 

Ail which the sacred bard would oft r ecovnt. 


Ri-cS'&NT', e. a. To count «tg«in. /. Lmming. 
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RECOUNTING 

Rfi-Cu^NT'lNG, n. The act of one who recounts; 
recital. Skelton. 

t R5-C^UNT^M5NT, n. E elation ; recital. Shak. 

Rjp-cdUP^ or Rjp-c6UPE', v. a. [Fr. recoupeVy 
to cut again.] {Law.) To diniimsh by keeping 
back a part, as a claim for damages. Bia'rilL 

R5-c6up'?R, n. One who recoups. Stay. 

t RS1 -c6urE', V. a. To recover. Spenser. 

Rg-COURSE' (re-k5rs')j n. [L. recursns; recurrOy 
to run back ; re, again, back, and currOy to run; 
It. ncorso ; Sp. recurso ; Fr. recours.'] 

1. f Frequent course or passage. “Eyes 

o’er-galled with recourse of tears.’* Shak. 

2. Ileturn *, recurrence. “ The certain re- 

coitrses of seasons.” [ii.] _ Barrow. 

3. Application, as for assistance or pi-otec- 

tion; resort StilhmjJIeet. 

CsBsar, thus injured, and unable to resist the faction ot the.] 
nobles, . . . had ; ecout i»e to arnib. JJn/deri. 

4. Access; admission, [ii.] Shak, 

t R5-COURSE' (le-kors'), v. n. To return. Foz. 

t Rlgl-cOURSE'Fljrri, a. Moving alternately. “ In 
that recoursefid deep.” Drayton. 

R^J-COV'JpR (re-kuv'er), v. a. [L. rectipero', re, 
again, back, and capio, to take *, It. riettperare ; 
Sp, recobrnr ; Fr. recouerer.'l [i, hecoveiied ; 
pp. IIECOYEIIIXG, RBCOVER-DD.] 

1. To get or obtain buck ; to regain. 

Bavid recovered all that the Amalekites had carried away. 

1 Sam. XXX. 18. 

I have lost my land and realm, and am not hke to recover 
them again. JiucLlayt. 

2. To restore, as from sickness or disorder. 

He would > ecovtr him of his leprosy. 2 v. 5. 

3. To release; to free. “They may recover 
themselves out of the snare.” 2 Tim, ii. 26. 

4. t To reach ; to come to ; to attain. 

The foi-est is not three leagues off? 

If we n cover that, we ’re suie enough. S»a^. 

6. {Law.) To obtain by course of law ; to ob- 
tain by means of an action, or by the judgment 
rendered in an action. Burrill. 

Syn. — Recover an estate, or whatever lias been 
lost ; recover or regain health ; retrieve a loss j repair 
an injury ; reerutt lost stroapth, spirits, <Scc. ; reclaim 
the vicious, or such as liave gone astray. — See Re- 
claim, Revive. 

Rjp-C6v'Jg:R, 71. 1. To regain health or strength ; 
to grow well. Mili07i, 

Let them take a lump of figs, and lay it for a plaster upon 
the boll, and he shall recover Jsa. xxxvUi. 21. 

2. To regain a former state or condition ; as, 

To recover from bankruptcy.” 

3. {Law,) To obtain judgment; to succeed 

in an action. Burrill. 

RE-c 6 v' 511, V, a. To cover again. Black. 

Rg'Cdv'jgR-A-BLE, a. That may be recovered 
or regained*. Shak. 

»®-06v^J6;R-A“BhE-Nj6sS, ». The state of being 
recoverable*. Emminer. 

t RJ5 -c6 V^]g!R-.ANCE, 7i, Eecovery. Berners, 

R^-C6v-^:R-EE^ n. {Law.) In old conveyancing, 
a person sutFcring a common recovery. Burrill, 

EJ5-C6v'lj3R-]5R, n. 1. One who recovers, Clarke. 

2. One who heals or cures ; a healer. Wichliffe. 

Rjp-c6v'51R-lNG, n. The act of one who recov- 
ers; restoration. Luke viii. 18. 

R?-c6V-:g;R-5R' (130), n, {Law.) In old convey- 
ancing, a person recovering lands by the process 
of common recovery. Burrill, 

»®- 06 v'?JR-Y, n. 1. The act or the power of 
recovering or regaining ; recuperation. “The 
reoov&ry of the Holy Land.” Arhuthnot. 

2. Eestoration, as from sickness. ** Recov^ 

erp after acute distempers.” ArbtUhnot. 

Zvelimohve, Thy saared physic shall receive such pay 
As_^thy desires cam wish- . , 

JHaruma. Sir, I will use 

My utmost skill in his recovert/. Shah. 

3, {Law,) The obtaining of a thing by the 

judgment of a ooprt, as the result of an action 
brought for the putpose. Bimnll. 

Common ot fUzndd recovery y {tern*) fbrmerly, in 
England, a spocias of oommoa assurance, or mode of 
convoying lands by inatror of record. It was in the 
nature and form of an action at law, earned regularly 
through, and ending in the recovery of the lands 
against the tenant of the freehold. BurrtU, Bouvtor. 
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Syn, Recovery is an act of our own ; restoration. 

the act ot another. The recovery of propoi ry is artected 
by one’s sell ; the rentoration of piopexty is made by 
another. — Recooery from sickness ; restoration of 
health. 

t REU'RJgl-ANCE, w. Eecreancy. Chaucer. 

RfiC'R^:-AN-CY, n. The state of a recieant ; das- 
tardliness. right. 

RE1C'R5-ANT, a, [Of uncertain etymology. — 
From Fr. remnery 7'eerianty to cry oat. Johnson. 
— From Fr. Ucreant, wearied, out of heart, 
faint-hearted. Todd. — From L. re, again, back, 
and aedoy to believe. Skinner . — “ The Low L. 
rectedere was m common use in legal proceed- 
ings. When slaves, upon trial ot their claim 
to freedom, weie found to have no just claim, 
they were said i'eddere et recreden'e se to their 
masters ; hence those were said recredere se 
who acknowledged themselves defeated or con- 
quered.” Richaf dso7t.'\ 

1, Cowardly ; dastardly ; faint-hearted ; mean- 
spirited; yielding. “ Recreant in the fray.”i'*ojU£?. 

On pain to be found false and tecreant, Shak. 

2. Apostate ; false ; treacherous ; faithless. 

XV’i, . "I '-i — ■ • -v( pi-'rd. 

, ' ( / , i(itM .L J . JUxlton. 

RfiC'R^-ANT, n. A cowaid; a dastard: — an 
apostate ; a renegade. Spenser, 

REC'RR-ATE, V. a. [L. recreOy recreafusy to cre- 
ate anew, to refresh; re, again, and creo, to 
create ; It. ricreare ; Sp. recrear ; Fr. ?Vcreer.l 

li. IIEOUEATEI) ; pp. RECEEATINO, nVCREATRD.J 

1. To give fresh life or spirit to ; to icfrcsli, 
as after toil ; to divert ; to amuse ; to entertain. 

To walk abroad and rerreatr j ourselves, Shah. 

St. John, who 7 ect eated himbclf with bpoi ting with a tamo 
partridge. . Bj>. Tatilot'. 

2. To. delight ; to gratify ; to please. Reynolds. 

The‘-oiIpe fiuit-i recreate the nostrils with their aromatic 

‘ cent. Mo7 c. 

3. To relieve ; to revive ; to reanimate. 

T!’"* 'Vie— n|-, 

I'OtV o"lii .1 1 . I. ' ■ 

RjfiC'R^l-ATE, V. n. To take recreation. X. Addison. 

RE-CR^J-ATE', V, a. To create anew. Donne, 

RE-CR5)-A'TXQN, n. [L. recreatio.) The act of 
creating anew; a new creation. Walker, 

RfiC-R5-A'TIQN, n. \L. reci'eatio ‘y It, ricrcazio7ie\ 
Sp. reci'cacton ; Fr. ?V<?reafton.] 

1. Relief or refreshment after toil or pain. 

The chief rrrreoi ion she could find, in her anguish, was 
sonietuno to visit that place. Suhiey. 

2. Amusement ; diversion ; pastime ; sport. 

Lei the \voi Id ha\ c then Ma> -games, wuke<t. . . . nn (1 v lint- 
ever spoils and /vavatiotv. plcanc Ihciu, pio\ iiled tlu*y be bil- 
lowed with dibcrctioii. Jim ton. 

Syn. — See Amusement. 

RflC'Rg-A-TJVE, a. [It. ricreativo } Sp. recrea- 
tii'Oi Fr. rcerMtif.’] 

1. Serving to recreate ; giving relief after toil 

or pain ; refreshing. Bp. Tit y lor. 

2. Amusing; diverting. Boyle. 

RfiO'Rjp-A-TJVE-LY, ad, With recreation or di- 
version. * Shertcood. 

RfiC'Rlgl-A-TlVE-NfiSS, 7i, The quality of being 
recreative. Johnson. 

Rfic'RJg-MfiNT, recrernmtum% rey again, 

and cei'noy crexiy to separate; It. ^ Sp. recre- 
7nento ; Fr. rtvre/neTit,'] 

1. Superfluous matter separated from the use- 
ful ; scoria ; dross ; spume ; dregs. Bp, Hall. 

2. (Med.) A humor separated from the blood, 
and afterwards returned to it, as the saliva, the 
secretion of serous membranes, &c. Dunylison. 

Syn. ■— Sec Dregs. 

RjSC-R^-MfiNT'AL, a. Recrementitious ; recre- 
mentitiiil. “ The rccre77iental fmiic.** Armstrong, 

EIiO-R®-M?N-TT''TI^L (-tl8h*?l), a. Consisting 
of, or pertaining to, recrement ; recremental ; 
recrementitious ; drossy. DungUeon. 

RftO-R^l-M5N-Tf''TIOVS (-ttsh'vs), a. Consisting 
of, or pertaining to, recrement ; drossy ; reere- 
mental ; recrementitial. Boyle, \ 

RJi-CRiM'l-NATE, v. n, [It. recrimmarey from L. 

'TOy again, and criminoTy to accuse; crimen^ an 
accusation ; Sp, recriminar ; Pr. recriminer.l 
[i. recriminated; pp. eecriminatinc, re- 
criminated.] To return one accusation with 
another. StiUinyJfeet. 


RECTIFIABLE 

R^-CRIM'J-NATE, i\ a. To accuse in return. South, 

Rjp-CRIM-l-NA'TION, n. [It. recrunhiazione ; Sp. 
reon7ninac7on\ rccriminati07i.'] The act of 
recriminating ; an accusation made by a person 
accused against his accuser. Bolingb) oke. 

Rj^-CRIM’I-NA-TIVE, a. Returning crimination ; 
recriminatory. Qii. Rev, 

RJg-ORIM'J-NA-TOR, n. One who recriminates. 

RJES-CRlM'I-NA-TQ-RY, a. That recriminates; 
retorting accusation. Burke. 

RE-CROSS', V. a. To cross again. Wiight. 

t RJgJ-CRfj'DRN-CY, 7i. Rccrudescency. Bacon. 

RE-CRy-DES'C^NCE, i recrtidescOy re- 

RE-CRy-DES'Cf,N-CV, ) crudeiicens, to become 
raw again, as a wo'uud ; It. recrudescenza ; Fr. 
rec7*udescence.] 

1. The state of becoming sore again, as a 

wound. Bailey. 

2. {Med.) The increase of a disease after a 

temporary remission. DtmgUson, 

RE-CRU-DES'C^INT, a. Growing sore, raw^, or 
paintul again, as a wound. Bailey. 

R^:-CRt)lT' (le-kiiit'), V. a. [It. reclutare ; Sp. 7t- 
clutar ; Fr. ; ecruter, — according to Duchaty from 
rec7'0iti'ey to create anew, from L. crescOy to in- 
crease.] [#. RECRriTEIJ; pp. RECRUITING, RE- 
CIILTTED.] 

1. To repair by new supplies ; to replenish. 
"What hosts of hcnivenly lights rcr? tut the day I Oraymlle. 

2. To renew or recover the strength, spirits, 
or health of; to refresh; to restoie, to revive. 

We toil till wc are weary, and have exhnnsted our strength 
and spi-its, and then wo think to udresh and veo'Uit owi- 
boiM'i South. 

3. To supply w’ith new men or troops, as an 

army; to rcmtorcc. CLareiuloii, 

Syn. — See Recover. 

R5-CR0it' (r§-kr(it'), v. n. 1 To procure sup- 
plies of men or troops ; to iiuse new soldiers. 

The French have only Switzerland besides their own 
country to rco uit in. Jdduon. 

2. To gain new strength, health, or spirits ; to 
be refreshed or restored; to rexivc. Sniurt. 

RE-CROiT' (i^-kriSt'), 91, 1. A fresh supply. “ Tho 
recruit ot tho ai my.” Clarendon. 

2. A substitute for something wanted, [u.] 

Whatever nature has in worth denied, 

Shu givce) m largo t ect site of needful pride, J*ojh’, 

3. A nculy enlisted soldier. Dryclcn, 

R^l-CRt!!!!’'?!!, n. One who iccniits. Tr<;or4 

R?-CRt?IT'lNG, p. a. Procuring, or pertaining to, 
recruits. “ The beivice.” Stortjnvlcr, 

R^-CRtilT'MFiNT, «. Act of recruiting* Sfnart. 

RE-CRf’P-T^L-Ll-ZA'TrON, n. The process of 
recrystalhiiiiig ; a second crystallization, (Harkc. 

RE-CRli'S'TAh-LlZE, V. n. To crystallize uiunv 
or a second time- W 7 'ight. 

Rfic'TAL, a, (Aiiat.) Pertaining to the rectum, 
“ Rectal tube.’* iJunyliwn. 

REC'I'AN'-GLE, n. [L. ivetusy right, and i 1 

a/ifjuhWy luiglo.l (Gcow.) A parallflo-l | 
gram whose angles are all right angles. • 
The equilateral rectangle i« a square. Da, ^ I 

RfiO'TAN-GLE, a. Rectangular- Brmcne, 

EEC'tAn-GLBD (rSk'tdng-gld), a. Rectangular; 
right-angled. Johtmm. 

rISc-tANJGU-L^R (Tf«fc-t»wg'gv-llltr), a. Having 
right angles ; right-angled. 

Rectangular ca^rdwatesy a system of cohrdiiiatas in 
which tho axcfl arc at ri;£lit angles to each other, llhvt. 

Recta nguJar sftlifly (Oeom.) a solid wiiosu axis is 
perpendicular to its batie, as a regular pyramid. Hatton, 

RfeO-TAN'GU-LAR-LY, ad. So as to make a right 
angle ; with right angles. Brmone. 

ReetanguUtrly pelaHzedy ( Opt.) oppositely polanzed. 

RfiO-TAN'G(l.L^R.N£SS, } quaHtr of he- 

Rfic-TAN-GV-LAR^l-TY, > ing rectangulax. Aa/u 

RfiO'Tl-Pf-j\-nLB, a. X, Capable of being recti- 
fied. Browne, 

2. {Math.) Noting curves sneh that straight 
lines can be constructed equal to any definite 
portion of them. Daviea ^ Peck 
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KECUSSION 


REC-Tl-FI CA'^’fON, n. ^ [It. ’••ettijicazione ; Sp. 
‘t ectijieacion \ Fr. recti fi€tiiion,'\ 

1. The act or the procesa of rectifying, cor- 
recting, or setting right. Bid ion. 

2. i^Ch> " Thi* process of purifying or refin- 
ing by Daniel. 

Rectification of a evrre, the operation of 

finding an expression toi the length of a definite por- 
tion of The cuive. Da. ^ P . — Rectification of motion, 
the act 01 operation of so modify mg motion as to ren- 
der It rectilineal. Young-. — Rectification of a globe, 
the adjustment of an artificial globe for solving any 
proposed problem. 

REC'TI-Fi-gR, n. 1. One tvho, or that which, 
rectifies. Swift. 

2. An instrument for determining the varia- 

tion of the compass, in order to rectify the 
course of a vessel. Scott. 

RfiO'TI-PV, V. a. [L. 7'ectus, right, tind /ado, to 
make; It. 7'ettificare; Sp. rertificur; i'l. lecth 
Jier.'\ [i. rectipieid ; pp. reotipyi^o, hecti- 
PIED .1 

1. To make or set right; to correct, to re- 
form ; to redress ; to amend. Addison. 

That wliercm unsoiindei times have done amiss, the better 
ages ensuing must lectija as they may. Hooker. 

2. To adjust, as a globe, in preparation for 

doing something proposed. Hutton. 

3. {Chem.) To purify or refine by distillation^ 

EEC-TJ-LrN'?-AL, a. Pertaining to, or bounded 
by, right lines ; rectilinear. Brande. 

Efio-Tl-LlN'jp-ATi-LY, ad. In a rectilineal or 
straight lme;*rectilincarly. Clarke. 

R£0-TI-lIn'5-AR, a. [L. rectus, right, and linea, 
a line ; It. rettilhieo ; Sp. rectilineo ; Fr. recti- 
Ugne.^ Pcl.it’ng con‘!'>.ting of, or bounded by, 
straign* upcn m- "mimI . rectilineal. Newton, 
Rectilinear system of coordinates, a system of coordi- 
nates in which points are referred to right lines as 
axe'5. Davies ^ Peck. 

RfcC-TI-LlN-5-AR'l-Ty, n. The state of being 
rectilinear, or in right lines- Colendge. 

EfiC-Tl-LlN'^l-AR-LY, ad. In a rectilinear or 
straight line ; ' rectilineaUy- Wright. 

RfiC-TI-LTN'jp-Otrs, a. Koctilinear. [n.] Ray. 

rS:C ' Tl-b (rSlc'she-5), n. [L. 7*ectio ; reqo, rectus, 
to rule.] Government. Charles Readc. 

HiSc'TlON (rSIc'shyn'jjn. {Gram.) State or power 
of one word requiring another to be put in a 
certain case or mode ; government. Gibbs, 

RfiC'TJ-Tl'rDE, n. [L. rectitudo\ rectus, right; 

It. 7'etiitudine ; Sp. reefifud ; Fr. rectitude.'] 

1. Ilightness of motive or conduct; freedom 
from moral obliquity ; conformity to human and 
divine laws*; uprightness; integrity; probity; 
equity ; justice ; honesty. 

Nor II tho lowest herd incapable of that sincerest of pleas- 
the e(m8clouBii<*8*» of acting ii;rht; for reetitufle d(K'8 not 
consist Ml extcnsivt ness ot knowledge, but in doiuj; the best 
according to the lights uflorded. 2*ucker. 

2- llight judgment ; — a philosophical term. 

Tiicv jXTCcive a resulti but they think little of the miilti- 
tmli* ofttmcuMcncefl and rectifw/es w inch go to form it./'ofcy. 

3. Straightness^ as of a line. [».] Johnso^i. 
Stb* — Uprightness is a rather stronger term than 
rertitttdf, Hrrtitude of conduct or judjimont ; -upright-- 
nmuf principle or character; equity m the distrihu- 
tion of rewards and punishments ; }iii,ticc for the se- 
curity of the riglita of property ; honesty of the {lerson 
or action ; strict integrity or probity of the person or 
character. 

RjfeO'Ti), n. [L. rectus, right.] {Law.) A writ of 
right, e j V 

EfiC'TQR, n. [L. rector; rego, rectus, to rule; 
It. rettore ; Sp. rector ; Fr. recteur.] 

1. A ruler ; a governor. God is the su- 
preme rector of the world.” [ii.] llaU. 

2. In the BngUsh Church, a cler^man who 
has the charge and cure of a parish, together 
with all the tithes, &c ; a pastor ; a clerjwman, 

3. A title sometimes given to the chief officer 
of a college or a university, and also to the head 
master oi a lajfge school, Ayltffe, Brande. 

4. Tho superior officer of a convent. Hooh^ 

5. Among the Jesuits, the superior officer of 

a seminary or college. XJi^idon Rncy* 

Byxu — ^ Clbroyman. 

tiO'TQR-ATBi «- The office, or liie state, of 
ft leetjor ; rectorship. Wm* ffowitt 


RI:c 'TOR-ESS, n. A governess. Drayto7i. 

R^:C-TO'Rl-AL, a. Relating to a rectory or to a 
rector, ' Cotgrave. 

REG 'TOR-SHIP, n. The rank or the office of a 
rector; rectorate. Shak. 

REO'TQ-RY, M. 1. The state or the office of a 
rectory ; rectorate. Spehnan. 

2. In England, an entire parish church, with 

all its rights, glebes, tithes, and other profits ; a 
benefice Spedman. 

3. A rector’s parsonage-house. Biirrill. 

f REC'TR^SS, > rectrix.] A governess ; 

t REG'TR{X, ) a rectoress. B. Jonsoyi. 

RfiC'Tl'M, 71. [L. rectus, straight,] (^Anat.) The 
third .ind last portion of the great intestine re- 
ceiving the fecal matters from the colon, and 
opening outwards by the anus. Dunghson. 

REC'TDS JJ\r CU'RI-Jl. [L.] (Eflw.) Right in 
couit ; free from charge or impeachment ; stand- 
ing at the bar and no man objecting against 
him on account of any offence. Bui'rill. 

r£C-U-BA'TION, 71. [L. rccubo, remtbatum, to lie 
on the back.] Act of lying or leaning. Browne. 

t R5-CULE', u. 71. [Fr. 7'emiler.] To fall back ; 
to recoil ; to retreat. Spenser. 

fRp-CULE', M. Recoil; letreat. Holmsked. 

t Rfi-OULE'M^NT, n. The act of recoiling or 
springing hack. Ha7nn}ond. 

RE-COl'TI-VATE, V. a. To cultivate or till again 
or anew. Hoicell. 

tR?-CUMB^ (re-lcum'), v. 7i. [L. rccimibo; re, 

again, back, and cinnbo, to lie down.] To lie 
or lean ; to recline ; to repose, [a.] Allen, 

R^I-COM'BjglNCE, 71, Recumbency. North. 

R^l-CfJM'B^lN-CY, ». The act or the posture of 
lying or leaning, as for repose; recumbence. 
** Places of festival 7'ecu7nheneg J* Browne. 

R?-cOM'B]pNT, a. 1. Leaning; reclining. 

The Roman tecwiibent . , . posture in eating. Arlmthnot. 

2. Reposing ; inactive ; listless. Young. 

R^J-COM'BJPNT-LY, <id. In a recumbent posture. 

Rjp-Cfj'PpR-A-BIiE, a. \lt. recuperabile \ Sp. rc- 
cupcrable ; Fr. recupd'ohlof] That may be re- 
covered; recoverable, [it.] Chaucer. 

Rg-CU'PfiR-ATE, V. a. [L. recupe?' 0 , recuperutus; 
re, again, and capio, to take.] To recover ; to 
regain, [u.] N, Biddle. 

Ejg-CU-P^JR-A'TION, n. [L. 7'entperatio ; It. re- 
cuperaziom ; Sp. remiperacion ; Fr. I'ecupera- 
tion.] Recovery, as of something lost, [r.] More. 

R®-t30'PjpR-A-TlVB, a. Pertaining, or tending, 
to recovery*; restorative, [u-] Coekera7n. 

R jp- C U ' Pjp R- A-TQ-R Y,a. Recuperative. [r.] BaiUy. 

Rjl-CUR', tJ. n. [L. recurro ; re, again, and rwrro, 
to run ; It. ricorrere ; Sp. recurrir ; Fr. recourir.] 
[f. recurred; pp. RECURRING, RECURRED.] 

1. To run or go back, as for aid or help ; to 
have recourse ; to resort; to revert. Cocke. 

The second cause we know, but trouble not ourselves to 
rentr to the first. Woke. 

2. To return to the thought" or mind. Cala7ny. 

Wlwm any wonl hon been uwd to simiif} an id<*a, that old 

Idea will meat i« the mind when the word is heaid. )ralS/i<. 

t B SI-CilTRE', V. a. 1. To recover ; to regain. 

You shall 7'cou7'e my right.” Spenser. 

2. To recover from sickness ; to cure. MUto7i. 

t R]p-CURB^ n. Cure ; remedy ; recovery. Sach^iUe. 

t Rp.-CfjRE'L¥aS, a. Irremediable. Bp. Hall. 

R]gI-C(5rR'RRN0E, n. The act of recurring; re- 
turn ; recurrency. Browne. 

R]g;-oi5R'R51N-CY, n. Return ; recurrence. 

R^l-Ot)R^R]pNT, rt. [It. Hcorrmte ; Pr. recurrent.] 

1, Recurring from time to time ; returning at 

intervals, ^^Reeu-rrmi pains.” Han'ey. 

2, (Anat.) Noting certain .arterial and ner- 

vous branches which seem to reasoend towards 
the origin of the trunk from which they eina- 
nate4 JOimgRson. 

3, (Crystallography.) Noting crystals whose 
faces, bemg counted m annular ranges from one 


extremity to the other, furnish two different 
numbers, which succeed each other several 
times, as, 4, S, 4, 8, 4. Cleat eland. 

RB-CUR'RIXG, p. a. Returning at intervals ; re- 
current. 


Recurring firntndo. same as CIRCULATING 

or R£Pl;AT^^<T j)i.< See Circulating — 

Recurring i,enes, {Math.) a senes in which each teini 
IS equal to the algebiaic sum of tho products obtained 
by ni'ilt’plyii.ir one or more of the prccedinj: tcims bv 
ceri.un qii i.-fi.i.-, which, taken in then oider, 
are called the scale of the senes. Daoiei,. 

t Ejp-CijR'SIOJ^, n, [L. Q'ecw'sio.] Recurrence ; 
return. Boyle. 

RB-CUR'VATE, V. a, [L. recun^o, recurvatus.] 
ll. RECURVATEI) ; pp. RECUR VATIN G, RECUR- 
VATED.] To bend back; to recurve. Pe 7 X 7 iant. 

RE-CUR-VA'TIpN, n. The act of recurvating; 
flexure backwards. B 7 ’ 0 ime. 


R5-CURVE^ V. a. [L. 7'ecv7'vo ; re, back, and 
curxo, to bend.] To bend back. Cockej'am. 

R^-CURVED', a. (Bot.) Cur\ed outwards or back- 
wards; recurvous; recurvated. Giay. 


R5-CUR-VI-RUS'TjpR, 7i. [L. rer7irvus, bent back, 
and oostrum, a beak.] (Ornith.) One of the 
Rctu7'virostniue. Wright. 


RE-CUR- EI-ROS- TRPMJ^, 71. (Or- 
huh.) A sub-family of birds of 
the order GrnZ- 
l-cc and family ^ 

Scolopacidcp ; 
avocets Gray. Kecurvirostra avocetta. 



R^-CiiR'VJ-TY, u. A bending or flexure back* 
wards; reemvation. Bailey, 

R?-OUR'VO-PAT'^:NT,a. (Bot.) Bent back and 
spreading. Loudon. 

R^-CUR'VOUS, a. [L. 7'ec2(7Tus.] Bent back- 
wards; recurved; recurvated. Dirham. 

II RJp-CU'§AN-CY, 91. The tenets or the practice 
of a recusant; nonconfoimity. Coke. 

[| RB-ru'§Ai\T, o/ RiiO'U-?ANT [ie-kuV.ant, jP. X 
B. Ja. R. Wb . ; iSk'ku-yant, S. K. Sm. C. ; r§- 
kQ'zsirit or rSk'ku-r.&nt, W. Hr.], n. [L. recuso, 
7’eousa'ns, to object to, to refuse ; Sp. recusajite.] 
1. {E‘ng. Hist.) One who refused to acknowl- 
edge the king’s supremacy in matters of religion, 
when, in 1634, the Parliament set aside the 
pope’s supremacy, and dechirod the supremacy 
of Henry’ Vlll., as head of the church. Eden. 

2- One who refuses to conform to tho Church 
of England; a nonconformist. Hook, 

3. One who refuses to acknowledge some 
principle or party. Smart. 

jeor “I must, in this w*ord, retract my^ former opin- 
ion, and give tlie preference to the accent an the sec- 
ond syllable. Mr. jii^heridan and W. JohiiBtuii might, 
like myself, suppose usage on their side ; but the au- 
thority of Drs. Johnson, Ash, Kenrick, Mr, Nares, 
Perry, Barclay, Feiuiing, Bailey, Dyche. and Eiitick 
is sufficient to make us suspect that usage lias not so 
clearly decided ; and tiicrofore, though some words of 
this form and number ot syllables depart from tlie ac- 
centuation of the Latin words from wlueli they are 
derived, “as ignorant, Jaborant, adfutant, permanent, 
confident, &c.,--yet the general rule seems to incline 
to tiio pieservation of the accent of the original, when 
tho same iiuiiibcr of syllables is prescived in tho Eng- 
lish word : to say nothing of the moio lumu-di.ite for- 
mation of this word from tho judicial veib lo ; ftixitf.” 
Walker. 


II RE-GTJ'^/kNT, <?. Refusing to acknowledge the 
king’s buprcmucy in matters of religion, c‘r to 
conform to the English Church. Clarendon. 

RfeC-TT-^A'TIQN, n. [L. 7*eQmatio; It. reema- 
ziohe; Sji. 7'‘ecusaoio7i; Tt. recusation.] 

1. f Refusal. ^ ^ Coigrare. 

2, •( Civil & Canon Law.) Rejection of a jiidge ; 

disapprobation of, or objection to, a person pro- 
posed or appointed as a judge. Bouxut. 

R^-Otl'i^iA-TT VE, a. That recuses ; refusii^ ; de 
nying;* negative. Bp. Taylo>, 

t r. a. [L. reemo, to refuse ; It. rf<?w- 

sa7'e\ Sp. reuntsar; Fr. recicstT.] (Law.) To 
object against, as a judge ; to refuse. AyHffs. 

R^-CtJs’SI^N |[r^-klish'un\ n. [L, rootMo, rems* 
sus, to make to rebound ; re, oftok, and 
to beat.] Act of beating back. Mmnder. 
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R Sd, a. [Goth, rattds ; A. S. read, reod, rud, red ; 
Dut. rood ; Ger. roth ; Dan. rod ; Sw. rfjd. — 
W, rhudd ; Ir. ruadh, — Buss, rdeyu, — Sansc. 
Tudhira, — L. rvher ; It. rosso 5 Sp. rojo ; Fr. 
rouge, -^Qcr^ ipotJouj.] Of a color resembling 
that of arterial blood ; crimson. Shak, 

Jted man, one of the copper-colored aborigines of 
America ; an American Indian. — jRed orpiment, a pig- 
ment i realgar. Fair/iolt, 

RED, 71, 1. A red color ; a color resembling that 
of arterial blood; one of the primitive colors, of 
which there are many varieties, as crimson, scar- 
let, vermilion, orange-red, chrome-red, Indian 
red, &c. 

The sixth red was at first of a very fair and lively scarlet, 
and, soon after, of a brighter color, being very pure and brisk, 
and the best of all the Sewton, 

2. pL {Med.) Catamenial discharges ; ^ the 
menses. l^wtglisoti. 

Eg-DACT', V. a, [L. redigo, redactus ; re, again, 

back, and ago, to drive.] To force, bring, or re- 
duce to form, [n.] Bp, Hall, JVest. Bev. 


2. A .spectre with long teeth, supposed to 
haunt old castles in Scotland. Jamieson, 

r£d -CB-DAR, n, {Bot.) An evergreen tree, 
abundant on. both continents, having a close- 
grained, compact texture, and an aroma that 
repels insects ; Jumpems Virginianai — applied 
to many useful purposes, and so called from 
the red color of the heart-wood. Emerson. 

RED'-CHAlk (-chaLwk), w. {Min.) A red argil- 
laceous iron ore, of an earthy appearance, and 
containing but little iron ; reddle ; — used as a 
drawing material. Dana, 

Its color is red of various shades, as brownish- 
red, cherry or blood-red, and sometimes neaily brick- 
red. Its hardness differs little from that of chalk. In 
making pencils, it is sometimes reduced to a powder, 
foitned into a paste with gum arabic, and moulded 
into cylinders. Cleaoeland, 

r£d'-CIIEEKED (-cliekt), a. Having red cheeks. 
red'COAT, 71, An English soldier, in contempt. 
RllD'-COAT-IlD, a. Having a red coat, Scott, 


Rg-DAC'TIQN, 71, The act of digesting or redu- 
cing to form, as literary materials, [b.J Ed, Mag, 

R^l-DAN', or BE'DAN [re-dan', Sm, TK6 ; rS'd?in, 
Cl, Bratide), 7i, f’Fr.j 

1. (Fori.) A field-work composed of two faces 

meeting in a salient angle directed towards the 
enemy. Gloss, of Mil, Terms, 

2. A projection in a wall on uneven ground 

to render it level. Craig, 

Syn. — See Fortification. 

rSd'-Ant, n, {Ent.) A small species of ant, of 
a red color ; Mi/7'mica ruh7'a. Booth, 

RED'— AN'TI-MQ-NY, n. {Mm,') A red crystalline 
mineral, consisting of oxide of antimony and 
sulphuret of antimony. Dana. 

fRg-DXR'GUE, V, a, [L. redargxio ; re, back, and 
a7'guo, to charge,] To refute, Hakewill, 

tR£D-AR-GU'TlQN, A refutation. Bacon, 

t Ri5D-AR'Gy-TQ-RY> Pertaining to refuta- 
tion ; that redargues or refutes. Carew. 

RtD'-ASH, n, {Bot.) A spreading tree, with a 
trunk covered with a dark-ashy, or granite-gray 
bark ; Fraxinus puhescem ; — distinguished from 
the white-ash by the down on the recent 
branches, on the foot-stalks, and on the lower 
leaves. Emerson, 

rISd'-BAokeD (-blikt), a. Having a red hack. 

RfiD'— BA Y, n, {Bot.) A tree found in swamps in 
some of the southern parts of the TTnited States, 
bearing dark-blue berries on a red stalk ; Persea \ 
Carolmensis, or Laui'us CaroUnensis. Gray, 

rSb'-BII&R-RIED, a. Bearing red berries.. Miller, 

RfiD'-BlRCH, «. {Bot.) A tree with bark of an 
ochrey, orange-red color in the interior, and with 
a close-grained, hard wood, useful for fuel and 
for the arts ; Betula nigra. Emerson, 

Rj^D'-BlRD, w. A bird of a red color, or sjjotted 
with red, as of the genus Tanagra, Stoainson, 
RjBD'-BOOK f-bRk), n, A book containing the 
names of all the persons in the service of the 
British government. Braiide. 

Bed-hook ^ tko exchequer, an ancient volume, in 
manuscript, containing several miscollaneous trea- 
tises, an account of the number of hides of land in 
several counties before tho con(|U6st, a collection of 
the eseuages under Ilonry II., Richard I,, and John, 
and a description of tho ceremonies used at the coro- 
nation of Cluoen Eleanor, wife to Henry III., with 
other matteni. vomcHk 

EBd'BRANOH-ING, a. Having red branches. 

Bedbranehiifig coral.** Savage, 

ItfiD'BEfeAST, n, A bird, so named from the 
color of its breast, as the robin. Thomson, 
Rfe0'— BEfeAST-jpo, a. Having a red breast. 
E£d'— BEOWN, a. {Bot.) Brown mixed with red. 
R£0'BtlD, n, (jBo<.) A leguminous tree of the 
genus Cerda, bearing reddish-purple flowers, 
which appear before the leaves, in little clus- 
ters, resembling umbels, along the branches; 

JT udas-tree, 

Ki0'-BtlRN-mG, a. Having a fiery color. Bed- 
burning coals.** Bm, Jonson^ 

ESd'-CAp, n, 1- {Omith.) A bird having the top 
0l the head red ; a species of goldfinch. Booth* 


RED'-COP-P?R, n. {Mhi.) A mineral of various 
shades of red, consisting of oxide of copper. It 
occurs in octahedral crystals, and also massive, 

, granular, and earthy. Dana, 

r£d'-C 6 r-AL, n. A branched zoophyte, consist- 
ing of a bright-red, stony axis, invested with a 
pale-blue fleshy substance, studded over with 
cellular polypi; Corallium 7'ubrwn, Baird. 

JKS* Red-coral^ which is susceptible of a high pol- 
ish, adapting it lor making beads and other trinkets, 
IS an article of very profitable trade in the Mediterra- 
nean, where it is chiefly found. Baird, 

RJED'OROSS, a. Bearing a cross of a red color. 

When Aithur ranged hia redcrosa ranks. Warton. 

RED'-C0R-EANT, n, {Bot,) A deciduous shrub 
indigenous in the northern countries of Europe 
and in the northern part of America, and much 
cultivated for its fruit, which bears the same 
name ; Bibes Tnibrum, E7ne7*so7i, 

Rfel)'-DBAIi, n, A name applied to the timber 
of the Scotch pine {Pmus syhestris), which is 
very valuable and durable. Loudon, 

RfiD'DEN (rSd'dn), v. a. [i. REDDENED ; pp, RED- 
DENING, REDDENED.] To make red. Dnjden. 

RfiD'DEN (rSd'dn), v, n. To grow or become red ; 
to blush. Addison. 

RED-D£hr* BUM. \Ij,, to he redeemed or yielded.) 
(Law.) That clause in a conveyance by which 
the grantor reserves some new thing to himself, 
out of what he had before granted, or that clause 
in a lease in which a rent is reserved to the 
lessor. Burrill. 

RiiD'DlSH, a. Somewhat red ; inclining to red. 

A white bright spot, somewhat reddish. Lev, xiii. :24. 

RED'DlSH-NfiSS, n. Tendency to redness. Boyle 

RJg:D-Pf"T10N' (rSd-dlsIi'yn), n. [L. redditio, or 
7’ediiio ; reddo, to return ; Fr. redd/^ion.) 

1, The act of returning or restoring; restitu- 
tion; restoration; rendition. Howell. 

2. Explanation ; representation. Milt 07 i, 

rJ5d'DJ-tIVE, a. \lt. reddiiims.) (Gmw.) Re- 
turning an answer. ** Conjunctions discretive, 
7'edditive, conditional.** Bish'uctionfor Oratory. 

RftD'DLB, n. {Mm.) Red-chalk. — See Red- 
CH.VLK. Da7ia. 

t RjfSn'DOTTR, n, [Fr. roideur, from L. rigor.) 
Strength; firmness; force; vigor. Chaucer, 


t RE0£, n. [A. S. mr/, red ; But. <§■ Dan. road ; 
Scot, rede.) Counsel ; advice ; read. Shak, 


REDE, V, a. To counsel ; to advise. [Local.] North. 

REDE, n. & V, See Read. [Obsolete or local.] 

\Xi.redimo\ re, again, back, and 
mo, to purchase^ to obtain; lt,redimere^, Sp. 
redimir ; Fr. rMimer.) [*- redeemed ; pp* re- 
deeming, REDEEMED.] 

1. To buy or purchase back ; to repurchase. 

. , If thy brother be waxen poor, and hath aold away some of 
his poteanion, and If any of hfs Wn come to redeem it, then 
than, be redeern, that whioh hia brother told. Xmu xxv. £&. 


2. To deliver, recover, or rescue, firom a state 
of captivity, penalty, or punishment, by paying 
a price ; to ransom ; to liberate ; to free ; to 
save. Whom he redeemed from prison.** Shetk, 

3. To deliver ; to recover ; to rescue. 

Israel. O God, ont of all hit troublea. Paxrr.SS. 


I wake before the time that Romeo 

Gomes to redeem me. Sheds. 

4. To recompense ; to compensate ; to atone 
for ; to make amends for. 

Having committed a fault, he became the more obsequious 
and pliant to 1 adeem it. Wotion. 

6, To pay the penalty of ; to suffer for. 

Which of you will be mortal, to redeem 

Man’s mortal crime? Milton, 

6. To improve or employ to the best purpose. 

Walk in wisdom towards tliem tliat are without. » edoem- 
ing the time. Col, iv. H. 

Syn.— See Ransom. 

RB-DEEM'A-BLE, a. That may he redeemed ; re- 
coverable*. Berkeley, 

R?-DEEM'A-BLE-N£:SS, n. The state of being 
redeemable. JoJmson, 


R5-DEEM'BK» n. One who redeems; a ransom- 
er; — a name particularly applied to Chiist, the 
Saviour of the world. Milton, 


RE-D|;-LiB'BR-ATE, v, a. To deliberate upon 
again ; to reconsider. Cotgrave, 

RE-D^i-LlB'gR-ATE, v.n. To deliberate again; 
to reconsider any thing. IVright. 

RE-DE-l1v'BR, f. a. To deliver back. Axjliffe, 

RE-D5-Liv'BR-ANCE, 71. Redelivery. CMe. 

RE-Dg-Ll V'^:R-Y, 71 . The act of delivering back ; 
a second or ne‘w delivery. Bp. Hall. 

RE-D5-MAnd', V. a. To demand back or again. 
“ The duke redemands his prisoncis,’* Addison, 

RE-D5-MAN0'A-BLE, a. That may he redemand- 
ed- ‘ Wright, 

RE-D5-MI§E', V, a. [f. iiedemised ; pp. redemis- 
ING, REDEMISBD.] {Law.) To regrant or con- 
vey back, as an estate. Whishaw, 

RE-D5-Ml§E^, n. {Law.) Tho act of redemising ; 
a regrant or reconveyance, as of lands. Whishaw. 


Rjp-DfiMP'TION (rc-dSm'slma), n. [L. I'edempUo ; 
It. 7'edenzione ; Sp. redencton ; Fr. r/dcmpfhn.) 

1. The act of redeeming, or the stale ol being 
redeemed ; deliverance ; rescue. 


^ . Uttur darknesH his place, 

Ordained without redemjttKjn, without end. Milton, 

2, Tho recovery or ransom of mankind by the 
mediation of Jesus Christ ; salvation. 


Our grout redemption fkorn above did bring. 
The Saviour Son be gloriflod, 

Who for lost rnatt’8 redemption died. 


Milmn, 

Brt/flen, 


R5-d£mP'TIQN-A-RY, n. One who is redeemed 
or ransomed. Uackluyt, 

R3-PfeMP'TIQN-]pR, n. A term formerly applied 
to a foreign emigrant, who sold his services for 
a term of time to pay for his pass’ago from Eu- 
rope to America. J. Bouvher, 


Rjp-HfiMP'TfVB (r§-d«ni'tiv), a. Relating to, or 
procuring, redemption. Coleridge, 

RB-DfeMF'TQ-lUsi* (r^-dSm'to-rlHt), n. {Eevl 

: Hist.) One of amonuhtic religious order, found- 
ed in 1732, at Naples, by Liguori, and some- 
times called Liguorists. Bt'mide, 

« They are hound by tho usual monastlr vows, 
and devote tliemselves to the education of youth aiul 
the proimgation ol Catholicism, I'hey style them- 
selves members of the order of tho Holy Rodoemor, 
whence thoir name.** Brantla, 

RB-nfiMP'TO-RY (eq-tUm'ui-xq), a. Tuid for ran- 
som. ** Hectoris redemptory price.** Chapman* 

EB-DfiNT' BO, a. Formed like the teeth of n saw ; 
indented ; notched. Wright> 

R£-I)B"SCi?JND', V. n. To descend again. HoweH. 

(r«d'l), n, (Ich.) A fish of the genus 
Leiwiscm, remarkable for the orange-red color 
of the iris ; the rud ; Leucisous erythophihal- 

YmroU, 

RfiO'-FlRE, n. A compound of nitrate <»f strtm- 
tia, sulphur, antimony, and chlorate of potash, 
which bums with a red fiame. IMlyn, 

RfiD'FLfeOKED (-fifikt), a. Spotted with red. 
« Bedfeeked eyes.** Cmgrevo, 

EfiD'-GflM, n. 1. {Med.) An eruption of red, or 
sometimes whitisn pimples, occurring in early 
infant^, chiefiy about the face, neck, and ami, 
surrounded by a reddish halo, or interrupted by 
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irregular patches of cutaneous blush; tooth- 
rash. Diiuyh&oii. 

“ Dr. Willan says that this is a corruption of 
Reilfoion, its variegated plots of led upon a pale 
ground tieing supposed to resemble a piece of led 
printed linen.” Moblyn, 

2. A disease or blight in grain. Farm. Ency. 

RfiD'-GljM— TREE, n. A lofty evergreen timbei- 
tree of New Holland, which produces a gum- 
resin useful for medical purposes ; Eucalyptus 
rcsmifera. Loudon, 

RED'-IiAtrbd (-bird), a. Having red hair. Orton. 

RED '-HE AD, 71, 1. A person having red hair. 

2. {Bot.) A plant, the leaves of which are 
emetic; Asclapias Curassavica. Dunglison. 

Ri?lD'— HEAD-^D, a. Having a red head. HtlL 

RfiD'-HEELED (-held), a. Rod on the heel. 
“ Wea ring 7'ed^icehd shoes.” TcdUr, 

RED-H|-BI"TI0N (red-he-blah'un), n. [L. rcdliL 
bitio ; redhih'eo, to give back re, back, and ha- 
beOy to have.] (JLaw.) The avoidance of a sale 
on account of some defect in the thing sold , — 
the name of an action which the purcheser of a 
defective movable thing may bring to cause the 
sale to be annulled, and to recover the price he 
has paid for it. Bouvier. 

R^:D-HtB'l-TO-Ry, a. {Laio.) Pertaining to red- 
hibition. ’ * BurnlL 

RED'-HIss-JNG, a. Glowing like fire, and mak- 
ing a hissing sound. 

As when the' >. « . m ■ .‘im*. 

Darts on the <■ I ‘ ■, n 'i ir ,1 Pope. 

RED'-H6t, a. Heated to redness ; very hot. 

The red-hoi metal hisses in the lake. Pope. 

RE'DI-iiiNT, a. [L. 7*edeo^ rediens^ to go back; re, 
back, and tfo, to go.] lietuining. Clarke. 

RE-DI-<?£iST', V. a. To digest again. Good. 
RE-Dl-MIN'ISII, r. a. To lessen again. Savage. 

R^-dIn'T^-GRATE, V, a. [L- redhifegt'Of redin- 
U(/ratu$\ It. 7'eintegrare \ Sp. 7'eintegrar •, Fr. 
rth'niegrer.] To restore to wholeness or sound- 
ness ; to make now ; to renew; to renovate, [r.] 

jRfdinlegrate the frame, first, of your horse. JB. Lonson. 

t RJSJ-DlN'Tjp-GRATE, a. Restored to wholeness 
or soundness ; renewed ; renovated. Bacon. 

R5;-l)lN-T$-GRA'TION, 7i. [L. redintegratio ; It. 

reinfe(frazioue\ Et. reintt*g)'ation.'\ 

1. U(‘^t^)ratioll to wholene^ss or soundness; 
renovation; renewal. 

When Mones, with indignation of their idolatry, broke the 
tables of the law. God liist ihli-l't d tlu'iii, iuit when, for a 
greater guilt, God luiuiieli iiioki ilitin, cln le Is no possible 
reUlnteyrution. Pate, 

2. \Chem,) The restoration of a compound, 

whose elements have been separated, to its for- 
mer constitution. Boyle. 

RfeD'-iR'ON-ORB, 7%, (Min.) An uncrystalUzcd | 
variety of hematite. Dana, 

RE 1 >'-IR'()N-VTt'RI-OL, n, (Min,) A deep, hya- 
cinth-red, ciystalhnc mineral consisting of pro- 
tosulph.ite of iron, persulphate of iron, sulphate 
of magnesia, and water; — called also hotryo- 
gen. Dana. 

RE-DIS-B0RSE^ 1?. a. To refund. Spenser, 

KE*DIS-o 6 V'iglR, a. To discover anew. Salmon, 
RE-DIS-roiJB', a. To dispose anew. A, Baxte7\ 

RE-DIS-PEIZR' (-85'/'), v. a. (Late.) To disseize 
anew ; — written also disseise. Coke, 

t ItFl-Dlt^-SEI'ZJN, n. (E7ig, Laxo^ A second dis- 
seizin of a person of the same tenements, and 
by the sumo disseizor as in a former instance : 
— a writ which lay in such case. Burrill, 

RE-DjS-SEI'ZQft, n. One who disseizes again. 

a. & n. To dissolve or melt 
again. Boyle. 

rIi-DJS-TRAIN'J^R, n. One who distrains repeat- 
edly. Blackstone. 

Efi-DJS-TRlB'VTB, t>. a. To distribute anew ; to 
deal back again. Catgrave, 

Efe-Dlrt-TRi-BU'TlON, n. Act of redistributing ; 
a new distribution. • Olatke, 

f Ri^-DP^TIQN, n, [L. redUia,} A return. Chapman. 
Ell-0|-VlDB^ a. To divide again. Bp. EaB, 


fRE-Dj-ViVED', a. Revived. Bp. Hall. 

RED'— LAC, 71. (Bot.) An evergreen shrub, being 
a species of sumach ; Bhus sucaedanea. Loudon. 

RfiD-LEAD' (-led), 7i. XC7ie)7i.) A compound of 
protoxide and peroxide ot lead, of a red color ; 
minium; — used in the manulacture of glass, 
in coloring sealing wax, &c. MiUer. 

RED— LiEAD'— oRE,». (JUXr.) A mineral of various 
shades of bright hyacinth-red, sometimes crys- 
talline, and consisting of chromic acid and pro- 
toxide of lead ; — called also crocoisite. Dana. 

RfiD'-LfiGGED (-legd), a. Having red legs. Hill. 

r£!D'— l£iT-TER, a. Red-lettered : — fortunate ; 
auspicious; as, “ A red-letter day.” 

j[Kg=*“In the old calendars, the saints* days were 
marked with led letters.** If right. 

RfiD'-LET-TgRED (-t?rd), a. Printed with, or 
having, red letters. Savage. 

RfiD'— Lld-UOR, 71, (Chem,) A mordant used in 
calico printing, consisting chiefly of acetate of 
alumina. FanxeU, 

r£d'LY, ad. With redness. Cotgr'ave. 

RED'-MAN-GA-NESE', 7%. (3/m ) A rose-red or 
brownish mineral coiiMhting chiefly of carbonate 
of manganese ; — called also dioMogite. Dana, 

RfiD'-MARL, 7X. (Gaol.) A name often applied to 
the new-red sandstone. Lyell. 

rSd'— MA-PLE, n. (Bot.) A tree remarkable for 
the variety of hues it assumes in summer and 
autumn, and applied to many useful purposes ; 
Acer ruhrum. . E7neTS07i. 

RiiD'— MINT, n. A species of mint. Booth. 

r£d'— M fJL'BlglR-Ry, w. (Bot.) A tree cultivated 
from^v'cry ancient times for ornament and 
shade ; ]!uo7'us rttby'a ; — supposed to have been 
originally a native of Persia. Emerson. 

RfiD'NjpsS, 71. The quality of being red. Brow7%e. 

Ri3D'-()AK, 7%. (Bot.) A species of oak of large 
size and remarkable for beauty of foliage and of 
trunk ; Que7'czis 7itbra, Mmei'son. 

RfiD'-O-GHRE (-kfr), n, (Min.) A soft, earthy 
variety of hematite ; a peroxide of iron. Dana. 

Rto'Q-LfiNCE, P Thequalityofbcingredo- 

RflD'O-LfiN-CY, ) lent; sweet scent; odor; fra- 
grance; perfume. 

Breathing an aromatic reddleucr. Chaucer. 

Their llowera attract spiders with tlieir redolency, Mortinier, 

RfiD'O-LfiNT, a. [L. redoleo, 7'edohms, to emit 
a scent; It. redoknfe.) Diffusing fiagr.ince, 
odor, or smell; odoriferous; fragrant; t.weci of 
scent. “ Honey of spring.” Di'ydm. 

RE-DOtJB'LE (r6-dUb'bl), tJ. a. {re and • 

Fr. redoubler.) [i. redoubled ; pp. redoub- 
ling, REDOUBLED.] To doublc again; to in- 
crease by doubling ; to augment again and again. 

So they redotibled stroki» npon the fbe. Shak. 

When tiii* purpose we aim at di/Ci- not ensue u])on our first 
endeavors, tlu'iiund tfdonhU <• lier»flori:*i, niiiler an uppiehen- 
Bion that a stronger exertion niny suecueil whwe a weaker 
did not. Tucker. 

RE-nofJB'LE (rs-dfib'bl), v. n. To double again ; 
to become twice as much ; to be repeated. 

The argument redoiible$ upon us. Addison. 

R^:-D0UBT' (r$-dbflt'), n. [It. Hdotto; Sp. redzto- 
to ; Fr. redoute ; — from I». reduce, redueftts, to 
lead back, to withdraw.] (Fort.) A general 
name for field-works, especially those which 
entirely enclose a post. Ohs. of Mil. Terms. 

Syn.— See Fortification. 

t R^1-D50 bT' ( r^-dbflt'), tJ. a. To dread; to re- 
vere ; to stand in awe of. Ld. Berners. 

K5-D0^BT'jJ^-BLE (r^-doflt'f-W), a. [Fr. redott- 
iohh ; redouter, to fear.] Formidable ; terrible 
to foes; terrible; dreadful; awfuU 

The queon growing more le/iToirft/f/W/' ond famous bvthe 
ovcrthiow of tlie fleet of tMglity-eiglit, tlie EttBteiling*t fell to 
despair of doing any good, Jiuwell. \ 

R?;-D5ftBT'5D, a. [Fr. redont(f.) Formidable. 

Some such redomted knight.” Spmiser. 

V, n. [X». redu7ido', re, back, and 
tmdo, to surge ; unda^ a wave ; It. , zidond'tre ; 
Sp. redundari, ‘Fr.red^dar.'] [*. ebbdunded ; 

pp. ERDOUNDINO, REDOUNDED.] 


1, To be sent back, as a wave, by reaction. 

The evil, boon 

Driven back, retUmmled as a fioud on those 

From whom it spi ung. 3filton. 

2. To result, to conduce, or to proceed in tho 
consequence; to tend ; to contribute. 

The care of our natK^ral cor'«icici iccloumh more to the 
riches and prosper. t> ut tht jmb.ii. than any other act of 
government. Adthsoii. 

There wUl no small use redound from them to that man- 
^fiicture. Addiaoiu 

RJp-DotJND', V, n. To remain over and above. 

"What redounds 

Transpires through spirits with ease. Mdtoru 

KJg-DOUND', 71. Reverberation, [r.] 

The redound of tlie hills and the rocks doubled every voice 
of theirs. Codnnginn. 

r£d'QW-A, n. A kind of dance. Dwight. 

RED'— PINE, n. (Bot.) A tall, erect species of 

S ine, known in New Fngland by the name of 
Forway pine, but different from the tree so 
called in Europe (Pinus ^’esrnosa) ; — so named 
from the reddish scales of its bark. Eyney'son. 

RiSD'POLE, 71. (Ornith.) A name given to two 
species of birds of the genus FrmgiUa, so called 
from the crimson color of the crown, Nuttall. 

Lesser 7ed-pole. Fringilla hnaria.-— Mealy red-yoh, 
Fnngilla borealis, Mutt all. 

RfiD'POLL, 71. ( Or7iith.) A redpole. Booth. 

RED-PRe-CIP'l-TATE, n. (Chem.) A peroxide 
of mercury, commonly in the form of crystal- 
line scales, which are black when hot, red when 
cold, and of an orange color when finely levi- 
gated. Turtier. 

RE-DRAft', 71. {re and draft.) 

1. (Com.) A bill of exchange drawn at the 
place where another bill was made payable, 
and where it was protested, upon the place/ 

w'hcre the fii st bill was drawn, or when there is no 
regular commercial intei course rendering that 
practicable, then in the next best or most direct 
practicable co’irse. Bouvier. 

2. A second draft or copy. Wright. 

RE-DR Aft', V. a. To draft or draw again. Clarke. 
RIVdrAw', V. a. To draw again. Clarke. 

RE-DRAw', %\ n. To draw a bill of exchange to 
to meet another bill of the same amount. 

Cxje, of Com, 

R^-DRfiSS', V. a. [7'e and d7'ess.—-Fx. red7'esser.’\ 
[t. REDRESSED ; pp. REDRESSING, REDRESSED.] 
1 To set right ; to amend ; to correct ; to 
repair ; to rectify ; to remedy ; to adjust. 

In yonder spring of roBos intermixed 
W itli myrtle find wJiat to redress till noon. Mdtov. 

2. To relieve ; to ease; — sometimes used of 
persons, but more properly of things, 

"1’ u) tlilne, O king, tlie afllictod to redress. Jh^i/den. 
In countrloB of frt'Pdom, princes are liouud to protect then 
Bubiecta in liberty, property, an<l religion, to roceivt* theii 
petitions and redress tUcir grievancoB. Sunft 

Syn. — Redress a grievance; repair an injury ; ree 
ttfv or correct a mistake ; amend what is W'roug ; re 
htne suffering or distress ; remedy an oitnssion or n 
mischief ; ease pain. Redress is obtained by imwer oi' 
autiiority j reli^, by active interference or assistance 

RIgi-DRiiSS', 91. 1. t Reformation ; amendment. 

Tofai>ek leformatlon oft vil laws is coininendable. but, for 
m, tlie more iifceit'.T.rv iiuMpeedi leib fsscifourbelveh Iltutker 

2, The act of giving or receiving satisfaction 
for an injury sustained ; relief ; remedy ; amends 
No, not a man comes fbr redress to thee. Shok 

3. One w’ho gives relief ; redresscr, [r.] 

Fair tna^je<ity, the refuge and redress 

Of those whom fate pursues and wants oppress. Rrj/tien, 

Bjp-DRfeSS'Ah, n. Correction ; rectification. 

Land. Exam 

R^:-DRftsS'5;R, n. One who redresses. Shelton 
R^;-DRfeSS'l-BLB, a. That may be redressed. 
R?i-DR£;s'SIVE, a. Affording redress. Thormozi, 
R^J-DKftSS'LlpSS, a. Without redress. Sliertcood 

RB-DU6s»'M5NT, n. The act of redressing; rc« 
lief; redress, [r.] Jejfersom 

RE-DRIv'EN, p. a. Driven back. Clarke. 

rjRd'-R55t, ?i. ( Bot.) A name applied to a plant 
of the genus Ceanofhtts; Ceanothus Am^ea- 
nue; Nt'w Jersey tea i*— also to a plant of the 
genus Lachnanthrs ; Lac/mafithes tincioria ; 
stoneweed ; pucooon root ; Lithoepermvm m* 
vmse. Gray. Wood 
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KfiD'K-V-THiTE, n, (Min.') A sulpliuret of cop- 
per ; copper glance. Dana, 

n. pi. The menses ; catamenia. Dunglison. 

RfeD'-SAUN'D®R?-WOOD (-w<id), ?i. Aname ap- 
plied to a lofty evergreen tree (Pterocaypus $a?i~ 
ialinus) indigenous' in the East Indies, and to 
its wood ; re^ sandal- wood- The wood is very 
heavy and hard, of a fine grain, aromatic odor, 
bright-red garnet color, and takes a high pol- 
ish! Loudon. 

ttfiD-SEAR' (red-ser'), V. n. [red and sear.] To 
bleak or crack under the hammer, as iron when 
red-hot. Moxon. 

RfiD'SHANK, n. 1. A term of contempt former- 
ly given to the Scotch Highlanders, on account 
of their bare legs. Spenser. 

2. {Oniith.) A bird of the genus lotanus, 
allied to the woodcock, and having legs of a 
bright red ; poolsnipe. Eng. Cyc. 

RJED'-SlL'V^R-ORE, n. (Min.) A mineral of a 
black color, sometimes approaching to^ cochi- 
neal-red, and consisting of sulphur, antimony, 
and silver; — also called pyrargyrite. Dana. 

RfiD'— SNOW, n. Snow of a red color. — See 
Snow. John Farrar. 

REiy~s6R-R?L, «. (Bot.) A name applied in the 
AVest Indies to the Indian hibiscus, the calyxes 
and capsules of which make agreeable tarts, and 
by decoction, fermentation, &c., a drink called 
sorrel cool drink ; Hibiscus sahdariffa. Loudon, 

RED 'START, n. (Ornith.) A dentirostral bird of 
the family Luscinid^e^ or Sylmadce. Gray. 

Common redstart^ the Jldotacilla PIuEnicura of Lin- 
naeus, or Phanieura ruUciUa of Swainson. — Black 
redstart, the Phanicura Uthya of Swainson. En.^. Cye. 
—jSlmerican redstart, the Setophaso- rutictUa of Swain- 
son, or Muscieapa ruticdla of Wilson. Jfuttall. 

EjfeD^STREAK, n. 1, A kind of apple. Philips. 

2. Cider obtained from the redstreak. Smith. 


RJ&D'TAIL, n. (Ornith.) The redstart. Eng. Cyc. 
R]&B '-TAILED (-taid), a. Having a red tail. 

R£d'-TA-P1ST, n. One employed in a public 
office, who binds parcels with tape. Qu. Rev. 

BfiD'-THROAT-^lD, a. Having a red throat. 


r£d'— T 6P, n. (Bot.) A name applied especially 
to a species of bent-grass ; herds-grass of 
Pennsylvania; Agrostis tulgans. Gray. 

Tall redcap, a showy grass with a spreading pani- 
cle ; TVieuspia aeslerUndea. — - Ealse red~top, foul mead- 
ow-grass; PoaseroUna. Gray 


tR^-D^B', V, a. [Ex. radouher^ To repair or 
make reparation for. Grafton. 

RJgl-DUCE', V, a. [L. reduce ; re, back, and duco, 
to lead ; It. ridueere ; Sp. reducir ; Fr. rMuire.) 
p. REDUCED ; pp. REDUCING, REDUCED.] 

1. t To bring back. 

A good man Vi 111 go a little out of Ws road to redtKC the 
wandering traveller; but, if he will not return, it will be an 
unreasonable compliance to go along with him to the end of 
hi5 waiKleriiig. Bp. Taylor. 

2. To bring to a former state ; to restore. 


It were but just 

And equal to reduce me to the dust. 


Milton. 


3. To bring into any state, but generally one 
of diminution, subordiruation, or order; to bring 
down ; to lower : — to subdue ; to subjugate. 

Hi* ire will quite consume us, and reduce 
To nothing this essential. Milton, 

The variationeof languages are reduced to rales. Johnson. 


4. t To atone for ; to repair ; to redress. 


I’ll Tend their hearts with tearing of my hair 

Till they reduce the wrong* done to niy fattier. Marlow* 


5. ( F. Arts.) To c^y on a small scale. FairhoU. 

0. (Scotch taw.) To rescind or annul. 

7. (Math.) To bring or to convert into a differ- 
ent expression of equal value : — to solve, as an 
equation, by finding the value of the unknown 
quantity or quantities ; — to change into a %ure 
of a different form or magnitude *, as, “ To re- 
duce a map, plan, to a similar larger or 
smaller one, or a geometrical figure to one of 
equal area, but not having the same number of 
sides.** Hutton. Davies. 


R^-DlTOE'MiglNT, n. Reduction, [r,] Bacon. 
R]BI-dO'C?iNT, n. That which reduces. Good. 
Eg-DO'CipNT, a. That reduces. Clarke. 

Rj^ DU^'JgiE, n. One who reduces. Sidney. 


R5-DC'CJ-BLE, a. That may be reduced. 

They should be habituated to consider every cjcceUence as 
reducu/he Xo pimciples. xteynolda, 

Rjp-DU'Ct-BLE-NRSS, n. The quality of being 
reducible. Boyle. 

t R^l-DtroT', V. a. [L. 7 'educo, reductus.) To re- 
duce. “ To resolve and 7'edact gold.** IVarde. 

Rg-DUCT', n, (Arch.) A little place, taken out 
of a larger, to make it more uniform and regu- 
lar, or for some other convenience. Chambers. 

BE- 2) &C'TJ- b Ad jSB-SUR 'DUM (re-duk'sh^-o-). 
[L.] (Logic.) A* species of argument which 
proves not the thins asserted, but the absurdity 
of whatever contradicts it. P. Cyc. 

RJP-DGc'TION, n. \li. redact io\ It. riduzione', 
Sp. reduccion ; Fr. i'editctioyi.'] 

1. Act of reducing, or state of being reduced. 

Some will have these yearb to be but monthb, but we have 
no certain evidence thU they *. moxith a 

year; and if we had, 3 1 .* t. . *1 •.'» w . »• ^ Kale. 

2. (Arith.) The operation of changing the 
form of an expression without changing its 
value, or of finding for an expression in terms 
of one unit of measuie an equivalent expres- 
sion in terms of a different unit. Davies ^ Peck. 

3. (Geom.) The operation of constructing a 

figure similar to a given figure, either greater or 
less, or of constructing a figuie equivalent to a 
given figuie in area, but having a different num- 
ber of sides ; as, “ The o'eduction of a polygon : 
to an equivalent triangle.** Davies. 

4. (Algebra.) The operation of finding the | 
values of unknown quantities ; solution. Davies. 

5. (Fine Arts.) A smaller copy, as of a pic- 
ture, a statue, &c. Fairholt. 

6. (Surg.) An ‘operation the object of which 

is to restore displaced parts to their original 
situation. JDunglison. 

7. (Scotch Law.) An action broughIRfor the 

purpose of rescinmng, annulling, or cancelling 
some bond, contract, or other instrument in 
■writing. ' Burt'ill. 

Beduction descending, (Anth.) the change of an ex- 
pression m terms of Uie unit of one order into anoth- 
er equivalent to it in value, in terms of a lower order. 
— Reduction ascending, the operation of finding the 
value of an expression m tenns of the unit of a higher 
order. — Reduction qf a fraction to its lowest terms, tlic 
suppression, m the numerator and in the denomina- 
tor, of all the factors common to both terms. — Redue- 
Uon of oxides, ores, or metals, ( Chem. tc, Jitetallurgy.) the 
operation of separating a metal from the substance or 
substances with which it is combined, by means of 
heal, voltaic electricity, chemical affinity, dec. 

RE-dCtC'TIVE, a. [It. riduitivo; Sig. reduct iro ; 
Fr, rMuctif,^ That reduces. Brevint. 

R®-DCC'T{VE, n. That which has poxver to re- 
duce. ** Meductives by inundations.** Hale, j 

RJP-dOo'TIVE-LY, ad. By reduction. Hammond. 

R^-DtrN'DANCE, ? redundantia\ It. n- 

R^-dOn'DAN-CY, > don^nza\ Sg.rcdundancia-, 
Fr. 7'edondance.\ i 

1. The state of being redundant ; excess ; 

superabundance ; exuberance. “ Our poet's re- 
dundance of wit.” Garth. 

2. (Law.) Irrelevant matter introduced in an 

answer or pleading. Bouvier, 

3. (Rhetoinc.) Diffuseness. Clarke. 

Syn. — See Excess. 

RIP-bOn'DANT, a. [L. redftmdo, redundans, to 
redound ; re, back, and zinda, a wave ; It. ri- 
donda?ite; Sip. redundante} Ex.redondaiit.] 

1. Full to overflowing ; superabundant ; exu- 
berant; superfluous; excessive. 

And the vast empire* of the Ea»t no more 

Four their redundant horns on Xdsboa** shore. Mickle, 

2. Using too many words or images ; diffuse. 

Where the author la redundant, mark those passaaes to be 

retrenched, IpKitte. 

Redundant hyperbola, (Math.) an hyperbola having 
more than two asymptotes. Davies Feck, 

E)5-BtJN'BANT-LV, ad. In a redundant man- 
ner ; superfluously ; superabundantly. Johnson. 

RE-BU'PLI-CATE, v.a. \h. reduplico,redupUca- 
tua\ re, again, and dvjmco, to double; duplex, 
double; it. raddoppiare; Sp. redupHear.) [i. 

REDUFLICATED ; pp. BRPUFLICATINO, liRDU- 

PXJCATBD.] To redouble ; to repeat. Johnson. 

RR-DU'PLl-CATE, a. 1. Redoubled; repeated. 

That redaplicatf advice of our Saviour* Pearson. 

2. (Bot.) Noting parts of the flower in esti- 


vation which are valvate, with the margins 
turned outwards. Gray. 

Rjp-DU-PLf-CA'TIQN, w. [Sp. reduplicacio7i ; Fr. 
TedupU catioji.] 

1. Act of doubling or state of being doubled. 

2. (Pros.) A figuie by which a verssc ends 

with the same word as tnat -with which the fol- 
lowing begins, Wright. 

RE-DU'PLl-CA-TIVE, a. [Fr. reduplicatif.) 
Double. “ Reduplicative propositions.” Watts. 

RJgl-X>U'PLl-CA-T{VE, «. A reduplicative ivord. 

Philosophical Museum. 

RED'— VIT'R{-QL,?i. (Min.) A mineral of a flesh 
color or a rose-ied coloi, and consisting chiefly 
of sulphate of cobalt and water; — also called 
hieherite and cobalt-vitriol. Daiia. 

RED'— wA-TER, n. A disease in cattle which 

derives its name from an appearance like blood 
in the urine. R. Thompson. 

RjBD'WiNG, n. (Omiih.) A European bird of the 
genus Turdus \ the red-sided thrush ; the wind- 
thrush ; the swine-pipe ; Tardus iliacus. E. Cyc. 

It has a beautiful note, and has been called the 
niglitiiigalo of Noiway. The flanks and tlie under 
side of the wings are of a reddish brown, Eng. Cyc. 

rED' WINGED (-wingd), a. Having red wings. 

RED'— WOOD ^wOd), n. (Bot ) A species of 
buckthorn ; Rhammis erythroxylon. Loudon. 

REE, V. a. To riddle ; to sift. [Local.] Morthner. 

REE, n. A small Poitugucse coin or a money of 
account equal to about one ninth of a cent. 

RE-fijCH'O (r5-5k'5), V. n. \i. REECHOED ; pp. RE- 
ECHOING, REECHOED.] To return an echo ; to 
echo back ; to reverberate. 

The dome redchoed to their mingled moan. Pepe. 

RE-E€II'5 (r6-ek'6), V, a. To return, as an echo ; 
to echo back ; to reverberate. Wright. 

RE-fijCH'O (r5-6k'5), n. An echo returned or sent 
back ; a reverberation. 

Thp hill* and valleys here anil there roBound 

With the reechoes of the deep-mouthed hound. Browne 

fREECH'Y, a. [A corruption of ree/ry.— See 
Reek.] ‘Smoky ; sooty ; steamy ; sweaty ; reeky. 
“ In the reechg painting.** Shak. 

REED, n. [Goth, raus ; A. S. hreod, reod ; But. 
mat ; Gcr. iHeth, rohr ; Sw. rbrJ\ 

1. (Bot.) A name common to gramineous 

plants of the genus Phi'agznites, or the genus 
Ari 0 ido. • Baird. 

J8S&*The common reed, Phragmites eommwiht, is 
found throughout Europe, in Siberia, Japan, North 
America, and Australia. It grows exclusively iii 
places overflowed with water, forms thick coverts, 
and yields durable grass of groat value for the purpose 
of thatching the roofs of buildings. Baird 

2. A small pipe, as being originally made 0 / 
a reed. ** The pastoral 7'eed of Hermes.” Miltim 

3. An arrow, as made of a reed, and headed. 

With cruel ekill the backward reed 

j He seutj and, a* he fled, he «lew, Prior. 

4 That part of the s'wing-frame or batten of 
a loom through which the threads of the warp 
are passed to keep them separated Totnltfiso 7 i. 

5. A little movnolc tube, or flat vi- 

brating tongue of wood or of niet;il, attached to 
the mouth of a hautboy, bassoon, or clarinet, and 
through which those instruments are blown : — 
a kina of tongue, consisting of a thin, narrow 
plate of brass, and which, being fixc’d to one 
end of an orgiin«pipc, is put into a vibratory 
motion by the action of the wind, and prod»<*eH 
a reedy thickness of tone. Moore, 

REED'-BfVcK, ». (Zook) A species of antelope 
inhabiting Kouth Africa; xietboc; Eleotrugm 
arttndhiaceua ; — so called from its habit of ‘fre- 
quenting the reedy banks and beds of dry 
watercourses. ■— See Rietboc. Eisg. Cyc. 

RKKD'-RflNT-jNG, n. (Omith.) An insessoriul 
conirostral bird of the family FringiUUltt and 
genus Embcriztt, frequenting marshy places, 
where it perches on willows, reeds, sedge, and 
other aquatic plants ; reC(l-hp.irrow ; water- 
sparrow; king-bird; ring-bunting; chuck; Em- 
hiriza srhamielus, Eng. (*yc. 

RERD'-ORdWNRD ( krUend), a. Crowned with 
reeds. ** His reed-crowned looks,** Muson. 

REEO'gD, a. Covered or furnished with reeds 
** Where houses be rs^d&dJ* Tmsm 
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Eii£D'EN (le'dii), a. Consisting or made of reeds; 
reed. “ Jtieede^i pipes.** Dryden. 

REED'-GRAss, n, (Bo^.) A plant of the genus 
Spargamu77i ; bur-reed. Joh^ison, 


RE-ED-{-Fl-CA'TION, w. [re and edification ; Fr. 
retdijication.'] Act of re^^difj ing or rebuilding, 

RE-ED 'i-PV, V. a, [re and edify\ Fr. retdifier'\ 
To edify again ; to rebuild. Spenser, 


RE-fiD'l-FY-jNG, n. Act of rebuilding. Sir T.Elyot, 

REED'ING, n. (ArcA.) A small con- 
vex moulding. Britton, j": i 

REED'LJglSS, a. Being without reeds. May, 

REED' MACE, n, {Bot.) A plant of the genus 
Typha ; cat-tail ; Typha latifolia. Gray, 

REED'-OR-GAN, n, {Mtis,) An organ in which 
the keys open valves, which allow the wind from 
the bellows, worked by the feet of the performer, 
to act on the reeds ; — a name for the harmo- 
neon, melodeon, and seraphine. Simmonds, 

REED '—PIPE, n, 1, A musical pipe made of reed. 
2, A pipe in an organ in which the vibration 
is produced by means of a reed. Bwiglit, 

REED'-SPAR-ROW, n, (Ornitk,) The reed-bunt- 
ing ; Emberiza schoeniclus, Bng, Cyc, 

REED'-ST6P, (JMus.) Any set or register of 
reed-pipes in an organ. Dwight. 

REED'Y, a, 1. Abounding with reeds. Thomson, 

2. ‘(Mies.) Having a quality of tone like that 
produced by a reed. Dwight. 


REED'Y-TONED (-tend), a, (Mus.) Reedy. 

REEF, w. [But. reef*, Ger. reef*, Dan. rift*, 
Sw. ref , — “Perhims from [A. S.] reafan', to 
seize, to pull.” Richardson.'] (Naut.) That 
portion of a sail comprehended between the 
head of the sail and the first reef-band, or be- 
tween two reef-bands. Dana. 


REEF, n. [But. rif*, Ger. riff *, Ban. rer, revle ; Sw. 
refvcl.] A cha'in of rocks, lying generally near 
the surface of the water. Mar, Diet. 

REEF, V, a. \i. rbeped ; pp. reefing, reefed.] 
To reduce, as a sail, by taking in upon 
its head, if a square sail, and upon its foot if a 
fore-and-aft sail. Dana. 


REEP'-BAnD, n, (Naut.) A band of stout canvas 
sewed on the sail across, with points in it, and 
earings at each end for reefing. Dana, 

REEF'-CRIn-GLB (-kring-gl), n. (Naut.) The 
ring of a sail. Simmonds. 

HEEP'—LINE^, n. pi. (Naut.) Small ropes for- 
merly used to reef the courses, by passing thqm 

^ spii .illy through the holes of the reefs, and over 

* the head of the sail, alternately, from the yards 
to the slings. Mar. Diet. 

REEF'— POINTS, n. pi. (NaiU.) Flat pieces of 
cordage on a sail for tying it up, or reefing the 
sail in stormy weather. Simmonds. 

REEF*— tAc-KLB, n. (Nant.) A tackle used to 
haul the middle of each Iccch up towards the 
yard, so that the sail may be easily reefed. Dana. 

REEP'Y, a. Full of reefs. Clarke. 

REEK, ». [A. S. rec; But, rook; Ger. ranch; 
Bun. ri>g ; Icel. reykr ; Bw, rifk.] Smoke ; steam ; 
vapor; exhalation. 

You common cry of coral wboac breath I hate 
As reet: o* the rotten. Ibua. SAaX:. 


REEK, n, [A. S. hreae. — Sec Rick.] A pile of 
corn or of hay; a rick. Dryden. 

REEK, V, n, [A. S. recan; But. rooken; Ger. 
rauohen ; Ban. riiqet ryge ; Icel. reykia ; Sw. 

ryka^ [t, reeked; pp. reeking, 
REEKED,] To smoke; to steam; to emit vapor; 
to exhale. » 

Few chimneya rAtUdniff you shall capy. Sptrmer. 

Which with hla bcatna the aim 
Soon dried, and on the retking moisture fbd. JKUUm. 

r£;&K*Y, a. Smoky ; tanned; blaok ; dark. Sheik, 

REEL, n. [A. S. hreol, real; But. rol; Ger. rnUe; 
Dm. mile; IcetArcel; Bw.ruUe.} 

X. A turning frame, upon which yam or thread 
is wound, particularly from the spindle. 

Thua white ah« fGlvmencl aInM. the riatera turn tibua wheel, 
Empty thu w<K>lly ruck, and dll the reel, Dryden, 


^ 2. A lively Scottish dance ; — a whirling or 
circular motion ; a whirl. Jamieson. 

As Westmoreland was so near Scotland, you would natu- 
rally be toad ot Ateei. JIauna/i J£o/e. 

REEL, V, a. [t. reeled ; pp. reeling, reeled.] 
To gather otf the spindle, as yarn. IVtlkins, 

REEL, V, 71. [Sw. — See Roll.] To move 
unsteadily ; inclining first on one side, then on 
the other ; to stagger ; to vacillate ; to totter. 

She [Franco] went on. indeed; but she staggered and 
uiiJo ilu> buiden ot the war. Jsoluigbroke. 

Syn. — Sea St AGOER. 

RE-g-LECT', V. a. To elect again; to rechoose. 
“An incapacity to be reeiectea.” Jutiius. 

RE-^l-LEC'TlQN, n. Repeated election. “ The 
power of ree lection.” Swift. 

RE-fiL'jp-VATE, V, a. To elevate again. Coleridge. 

RE-EL-l-§^l-BIL'l-TY, n. The state of being re- 
eligible. Clarke. 

RE-EL' {-<?l"BLE, a. Capable of being reelected, 
or chosen again to the same office. Knowles. 

REEL'ING, 71, Act of one who reels ; a tottering; 
a staggering. “ Drunken Cowpei. 

REEM, 71. [Heb. The Hebrew name of a 

quadruped called in the Vulgate a rhinoceros, 
and in several other versions of the Bible a 
unicorn. Kitto. 

•/■/»»»,. -wi'Sch Tenows no lord but me, 

J «ju . : . . c-..*, .*.‘1 :i ; ai ..in* thee? Toung, 

RE-^M-BARK', v. a. To embark again. “ The 
whole army being reembarked” Behhani, 

RE-KM-BARK', t?- 7i. To embark or go onboard 
again. “ We reembarJeed in our boat.** Cook, 

RE-JEM-BAR-KA'TION, n. Act of reCmbarking. 

RE-EM-BAT'TLE, 17. a. To arm again for fight; 
to range again in battle array. Milton. 

RE-i^M-BOD'Y, V, a. To embody again. Ash. 

RE-IJM-BRACE*, 17. n. To embrace again. Young. 

RE-^I-MiiR^E', V. 71, To emerge again- Potter, 

R£-5;-MER*GJpNOE, n. The act of retoerging, 
or emerging again. Clarke, 

REEM'ING, m The act of opening the seams be- 
tween planks with a calking iron. Simmonds. 

RE-jpN-ACT*, u. a. To enact anew. Arhuth7iot. 

RE-^IN-Ac'TION, n, A new enactment. Clarke, 

RE-JpN-ACT'MJpNT, n. A repeated enactment; 
a reiinaction, Clarke. 

t RE-EN-COX^N'TJglR, n. A rencounter. Berfiers. 

RE-5N-COtJR*A^E-Mj5NT, n. Renewed encour- 
agement. * Bi’oione. 

RE-5IN-D5W", V. a. To endow again. Jodrell, 

t RE-KN-FIEUCE', u. a. To render fierce. Spenser. 

RE-jpN- FORCE*, t?. a. [t. REINFORCED; pp. RE- i 
ENFORCING, REfiNPORCED.J To cnforcc anew I 
or to a greater degree ; to ^ve additional force 
or power to ; to strengthen with new assistance. 
The in citation of this youthful knight . . , 

Doth teti'njoyce their courage, JDmjfton. 

The French have reeijorced their acattored men, 

RE*?N-F6rce', n, (Mil.) That part of a gun 
next to the breech, which is made stronger than 
the rest of the piece, in order to resist the force 
of the powder, Stoeguehr. 

RE-?:n-FORCE*M5NT,7i. The act of reenforcing ; 
supnly of new force, as of additional troops ; 
fresn assistance $ new help. 

Their fiilth may be both gtrengthened and briyhtenetl by 
thlg additional rea^/brccinant. Wattrland. 

RB-^JN-gAGE'> To engage again. Scott, 

EE-^IN-GA^B*M?NT, n. Renewed engagement. 

Rjl-gN-GRAVE*, V. a. To engrave again. Jodrell. 

RE-JPN-JO’J^*, V. a. To enjoy anew. Pope. 

RS-gN-JdS?’'MJINT, n. The act of enjoying anew ; 
a repeated enjoyment, Clarke* 

rB-EN-KIN*DLE, t7. a. To enkindle anew ; to re- 
kindle. Bp. Taylor. 

Rfi-]B5N-LlST*, V. a. To enlist again. Olmke. 

Ei-$N-LlST*MB;NT, n. A repeated enlistment. 


RE-ipN-STAMP*, V. a. To enstamp anew. Tappan. 

RE-EN'TER, 17. a. p. REENTERED ; pp, Rl. • 
ENTERING, REENTERED.] 

1. To enter again ; to enter anew. 

With, opportunity excursion, we may chance 

Jiedniiti heaven. Mxltwi. 

2. (Engracxng.) To cut to the proper depth, 

as a line which has been worn in printing, or 
not bitten sufficiently deep, Faii*hoU. 

RE-fiN'TjpRj 17. 7\, To enter again. Drayton. 

RE-EN'TKB-“1ng, J13, 05. Entering again turn- 

ing inwards ; — opposed to salient. 

Rcenterine angle, an angle pointing inwards ; an 
interior angle greater than two right angles. — Reen- 
tering polygon, a polygon containing one or more re- 
entering angles. Da. ^ P, — Reentering place of ar7ns, 
(MU.) an enlargement of the covered w'ay of tJie for- 
tress between a bastion and a ravelin, — used as a 
place lor assembling troops previously to making 
SOI ties. Mii.Bney. 

RE-EN-THRONE', 17. a. To replace or reseat on 
a throne. Southetm, 

RE-EN-THRONE*MeNT, n. Act of re€nthroning 
or state of being re«?n throned. Clarke. 

RE-J&N'TRANCE, The act of entering <igam. 
“ Then* feentrance into life.** JJooke9\ 

ItE-fiN'TRANT, a. Befintering. Davies. 

RE-fiN'TRY, n. (Law.) The resuming or retak- 
ing of a possession that one has lately foregone ; 
— particularly applied to land. Bw*7'iiL 

RE-^-RECT', r. a. To erect again. Drayto7i. 

REER'MOUSE, n. A bat. — See Rearmouse. 

RE-^IS-tAb'LISII, 17. a. To establish again. 

Peace . . . will bo speedily reestabliihed. Smalritfge, 

RE-KS-TAB'LlSH-jgR, n. One who reestablishes 

RE-ES-TAb’LISH-M£NT, ?t. The act of reestab- 
lishing, or the state of being reestablished; a 
now establishment ; restoration. Addison. 

RE-es-TATE',i?.o. To reestablish, [r.] Wallis. 

REEVE, n. [A. S. gerefa, a companion, a reeve ; 
But. graef ; Ger. gi'af*, Dm.gr&ce ; Bvi.grifwe ; 
— ge, together, and fer, feer, a journey.] An 
ancient English officer ol justice, inferior in 
rank to an alderman, — a word of general ap- 
plication entering into some titles yet in use. 
Hence shire-?*m-c, or sheriff, borough-reere, 
port-T’ccfc, &c. Brande. 

REEVE, V. a, [i. rote ; pp. reeving, rove.] 
(Naut.') To pass, as the end of a rope, through 
a block, or any aperture. Dana. 

REEVE, n. (Oimith.) A bird of the family Seolo- 
pacidcB and genus Machetes j the female of the 
7'uff, ov Machetes pitgnax. Yarrell. 

RE-KX-Am'I-NA-BLE, a. That may be re^xam- 
inea. * Clarke* 

RE-^I^-Am-I-NA'TIQN, n. A second or renewed 
examination. Browne* 

RE-]g:.Y-AM'{NE, t7. a. To examine anew. Mooker. 

RE-K^-CHAN^E', 17. a. To exchange again. 

RE-jpx-CIlAN^^F/, n. (Com*) The amount which 
the holder of a bill of exchange, that has been 
protested fornon-payment, is entitled to receive 
from the drawer or indorsor, as indemnification 
for its non-payment, and the necessary expenses 
and interest : — the current rate of exchange 
payable on a bill so re-drawm. Bunnll. 

RE-®X-PdRT*, V. a. To export again ; to export 
after having been imported. A. Smith. 

Rfi-jfeX*PORT, w. Something reexported. Clarke. 

RE-SX-PQR-TA'TIQN, w. The act of re^'xport- 
ing, or the state of being reexported. A* S^nith. 

t REEZBD (r«zd), tf. Rusty or reasty. Bp, BaU* 

Rg-FAS«*I<?N (r?-f&sh>n), v. a* To fashion or 
form a second time. Wright. 

1 1 ?:-FfeCT*, V. a. [B. refieio^ refeetns ; tie, again, 
m^facio, to make.] To renovate or refresh, as 
after hunger or fatigue. BromWm 

Rip-pfeC'TION, n. [Ii. refectio ; It. rqfimme ; Sp. 
refeeeion ; Fr. refectioh,] 

1. Refreshment or repast after hwmger or 
fatigue. Sotdh. Cumm» 
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2. In convents, a spare meal, or a meal suffi- 
cient only to maintain life. Braude, 

3. (Oufl Lair,) Reparation or reestablish- 
ment, as of a building. Bouvier, 

R^-FEC'T{ VE, a. Tending to refresh; refreshing; 
restorative, Smart, 

R5- FESTIVE, n. That which refreshes; a re- 
storative. Clarke, 

Re-FEC'TO-RV [re-fttk'tiir-e, P, E, Ja, K, Sm,Ji, 
C, Wb. ^'area^ 'i'od I, Pees^Wr, x ref'^k-tur-^, iS. 
J. F . ; re-fek'tyr-e or rSf ek-tGr-§, (K.J, fi, [It. 
refettorio ; Sp. rafcctono ; Fr. r(fectoire,"\ 

1. A hall or apartment in a convent where 

meals are taken. Britton, 

2. A room for refreshment, or where meals 

are taken. Brande, 

\lrnost all the dictionaries 1 have nonsuited, 
except Mr. tslicridau’s, placu the accent on the second 
sylLihle of this word ; and >et, so prevalent has the 
latter accentuation been of late years, that Mr. Nares 
is reduced to hope it is not tixed beyond recovery. 
There is, indeed, one reason why this word oii^iit not 
to Jiave the accent on the 'ii'i '•yllable, and that la, 
the two mutes m the aeconil and iiiird. which are not 
so easily pronounced when the accent is removed fioin 
them as the iniites and liquids m accessory, consistory j 
desultory^ &:c. , and tluiefore I am decidedly in favor 
of the .icceiitu.ition on the second syllable, winch is 
that ailopted by Dr. .lohiison, Dr. -Ysli, Dr. Kenrick, 
W. Johnston, Mr. Nares, Buchanan, Perry, Scott, 
Bailey, Barclay, and Eiitjck, as all words of tins 
teimination have the accent on the same syllable.” 
Walker. 

H]5-P£iL', V. a. [L. refello,'] To disprove ; to re- 
fute or confute, [r.] Shak. 

R?;-P£R', 1?. a. [L. refero ; re, again, and,/ero, to 
bear ; It. 7'ifenre ; Sp. referir ; Fr. reftrer.l [i, 

KEFERUED ; pi). REFSKlUNG, REFERRED.] 

1. 1 To bear or carry back. Chaucer. Dry dm, 

2. To direct, deliver, or commit, as for infor- 
mation, judgment, or decision ; to appeal to. 

Those causes the divine historian refere us to. Sumet. 

3. To assign ; to ascribe ; to impute. 

This extraordinary man was famous for referring all his 
successes to Providence. Aadvfon, 

4. To defer ; to postpone ; to put off. [a.] 

My account of this voyage must be refen ed to the second 

part of my travels. Swift. 

To rtfer one^ssdft to betake ; to apply, as for direc- 
tion. The heir of tliis kingdom hath referred herself 
unto a poor, hut worthy, gentleman.” Sfutk, 

R5-PJ£r', V. n, 1. To have relation; to relate; 
to appertain ; to pertain ; to belong. 

“Breaking bread," a phrase which manifestly refers to the 
eucharist. Atteibui'y. 

2. To have recourse ; to apply. 

In suits, It is good to refer to some ftiend of trust. Bewon. 

3, To direct the attention ; to allude. i 

Which is that that Solomon chiefly ref ere to in the text. 

Sharp. I 

Syn. — We r^er to a book, a page, a passage, or an 
object ; we alhtde to an event or fact ; a thing or cir- 
cumstance relates or belongs to a subject. The cause 
relates to the elfect, and the effect to the cause ; a book 
belonffs to its owner. 

RfiF'JBJR-^-BLE, flj. That may be referred ; refer- 
rible. — See Referriblr. More. 

RfiP-^R-EB', n. One to whom some matter in 
dispute ia referred, in order that he may settle 
it ; an arbitrator ; an arbiter. U Estrange, 

Syn, — See Arbiter. 

RfiP^^R-SSNCE, n, [It, riferenza ; Sp. refermicia.'] 

1. The act of referring, as for information or 

direction ; allusion to. Swijt. 

2. Relation; xespect; regard; concern. 

Sobriety, temperance, and moderation in refermce to our 
appetites and passions. TilUtUon, 

3. {Law.) The submitting of a matter in dis- 
pute to a referee or to referees : — a request by a 
person asking a credit made to the person from 
whom he expects it, that the latter should ascer- 
tain the character or mercantile standing of the 
former by oalling on some other person named : 

the act of sending any matter by a court 
of chancery, or a court exercising equitable 
powers, M> a master or other officer, in order 
th&t he may ascertain facts, and report to the 
coiut. Bouvier, 

IcifiF-^IK-to'BA-Ry, ». A referee. Bacon, 

2. Fi.rmcrly, in England, an officer to whom 

petitions to the king were referred. Bailey, 

3. In the early monarchies of EuropCf after 


the fifth century, a public officer charged with 
the duty of procuring, executing, and despatch- 
ing diplomas and charters. Brande. 

REP-^R-EN'TIAL, a. Relating to, or having, ref- 
erence. Smart. 

REP-pR-EN'TIAL-LY, ad. By way of reference. 

t RJp-FER'MJglNT, n. A reference. Laud, 

RE-FjpR-MENT', v. a. To ferment anew. 

Revives its fire and refermenU the blood. Black more, 

RE-F^R-MENT', v. n. To ferment again. Maunder. 

R^-PER'RjpR, 7u One who refers. Scott. 

Rjp-PER'RJ-BLE, a. That may be referred ; refer- 
able , — often written referable, Browne, 

j0®*Tliis word is given, in many of the dictiona- 
ries, m two foinis, refemble and referable^ and both 
are often met with ; but refemble is ilie form that 
seems to be the more countenanced by the dictionaries, 
amart says, “ Referable^ which is to be met with, vio- 
lates the practice of deduction from the verb.” 

RE-FIG'URE, V, a. To figure again. Chaucer, 

RE-Fllili', V. a. To fill again. Broione. 

RE-FIND', V, a. To find again. Sandy s. 

R^J-FiNE', V. a, [It rafpmme\ fnOf fine; Sp. re- 
fh7iar ; Fr. rafi7ier,'\ [i. repined ; pp, refin- 
ing, REFINED.] 

1. To purify ; to clear or separate from dross, 
sediment, or any extraneous matter ; to fine. 

A feast of winea on the lees, of fat things ftill of marrow, 
of wiues on the lees well rejmed. Jsa, xxv. ti. 

2. To polish ; to make elegant. “ Refined 
wits.’* Peacham, “The refined^Tmnd,,** Spenser, 

This rejbied taste is flic consequence of education and 
habit. Rcynolth. 


RF-FINE', u. n, 1. To grow or become pure ; to 
be freed from dross, sediment, or any extrane- 
ous matter. 

The pure, limpid stream, when foul with stains. 

Works itselt clcai, and, as It runs, r^nee. Addison. 

2. To improve in accuracy or in delicacy. 
Chaucer rejlned on Boccace,and mended his stones. Dryden, 
How the wit brightens! how fliie sense rejbicsl Pope. 

3- To affect nicety. 

He makes another paragraph, about our refining !n contro- 
versy. Atterbin^t. 

RE-PlNED' (r$-find0, P- a- 1. Purified; freed 
from dross, sediment, or any extraneous matter. 

2. Elegant; polished; polite; cultivated. 

Several of the most refined writers. Addison. 

Syn.— See Elegant, Polite. 

RS-FIN'jpD-LY, ad. With refinement ; with ex- 
cessive or affected refinement. Dryden, 

R 5-FIN 'JpD-NfiSS, n. The state of being refined ; 
refinement; purity. Barrow, 

R5-FlNE'M5NT, n. [It. raMnamento\ Fr. raf 
finement.] 

1. Act of refining, or state of being refined. 

2. Improvement in purity or in elegance. 

From the civil war to this time, I doubt whether the cor- 
ruptions in our language have not equalled Its nfncinenU. 

Simft. 

3. Purity, polish, or elegance of manners, 
taste, or mind ; cultivation ; civility. Reynohh. 

4. Artificial practice ; subtilty. “ The refine- 
ments of irregular cunning.** Rogers, 

5. Affectation of nicety. 

The nirts about town had a design to leave us in the liircii 
by some of their late rejinemenis. Addison, 

Syn.— See Civility, Cultivation, Polite. 

R5-FIN'5R, n. One who refines. Bacon, 

R5-FXN'5R*§-SWEBPS, «. pi, Eefuse filings and 
dust collected from the workshops of silver- 
smiths and jewellers, to be resmelted, SimmontU, 

Rp-PlN'pR-Y, n. A place or building for refining 
any thing, as sugar or metals. A, Smith, 

R^J-FfN'jNG, n, 1. The act or the process of pu- 
rifying, as metals, sugar, &c. Crc. 

a. Subtilty; affected nicety ; refinement* 


They had altogether aa good take up with the duH ways of 
lying ... as make use of such refintnas m these. StlVdnaflieei, 


RB-PiT', V, a, [t\ BEFITTED ; pp, BEFITTING, 
RKPITTET).] To fit or prepare anew; to repair; 
to restore after damage or deca)'. Drydm, 


Rfe-PfT'M^NT, n- Act of refitting. BUenhorough, 
EE^fIx^ ti. a. To fix again. WoUmtm, 


R5-FLEOT', V, a, [L. refiecto% re, back, and 
fiecto, to turn ; It. rifiettere ; Sp. irefiejar \ Fr. 
reficchir^ H. reflected; pp. reflecting, 
REFLECTED.] To tum, throw, or cast, back. 

Bodies close together > ejlect their ovna color. Ihn/den, 

R5-FLECT', V, n, 1. To throw back rays or 
beams. “ Refiecting gems.” Shak, 

2. To bend or turn back ; to be reflected. 

/■ 

3. To consider attentively; to ponder; to 
think ; to deliberate ; to meditate ; to muse. 

In every action, reflect upon the end, Lp. Tai/lor. 

As 1 much reflected, much 1 mouincd. Pi loi . 

4. To cast oi bring reproach or censure. 

Errois of wi\ os i eflect on husbands. Dryden. 

Syn. — See Consider, Think. 

R5-FLECT'5D,^l a. Turned back, as rays of light. 

R5-FLfeCT'5NT, a. [L. reflecteiis.'] 

1. Bending or flying back. “The ray re- 

fiectefiit'* Digby, 

2. That reflects; reflecting. “A rejlectent 

body.’* Digby. 

R5' FLfiCT'l-BLE, a. That may be reflected. 

R5-FLECT'1NG, a. 1. That lefiects or throws 
back rays. “ The refiectmy surface.” Davies, 

2. Given to reflection ; : consid- 

erate ; discreet; provident; 

Reflecting circle, an astronomical instrument for 
ineasunng angles by means of lotlcctod light: — a 
enrvoymg iiistrinnent which combines the advantages 
of Hadley’s quaiii ant and the piotractor. — Reflecting 
telescope, a telescope in which one or more specula 
aro used in connection with a lens or a coiiilnna- 
tioii of lenses serving as an eye-glass. Young . — Re- 
fLecintg gonumeter. an instruiiieut ior moasniing the 
angles contained between contiguous tacos of cr> stals, 
consisting ot a vortical graduated circle turning on an 
axis, with a vornici and other appendages. In using 
it, the crystal is attached to the axis, and tUo instru- 
ment so adjusted tiiat an image of the more elevated 
of two objects, selected at a siiitablo distance, may bo 
reflected from one of the faces of the crystal and made 
to coincide with the other object, and then, by turn- 
ing the graduated circle on its axis, bo made to coin- 
cide in like nianiiur witli the same object by reflection 
from the second face of the crystal. The supplement 
of the angular motion necessary for this purpose is 
tho angle sought. Brooke, 

Rfi-FLfiCT'lNG-LY, ad. With reflection : — with 
censure; reproachfully; censoriously. Swift, 

R5-PLi£C'TION, n, [L, refiexio ; It, riflesBione ; 
Fr. ri'fiexion,'] [Written also refexion,'] 

1. Act of reflecting, or state of being reflected. 

2. That which is reflected. Shak, 

Ab the 6Un hi water we can bear. 

Yet not the aim, but lus refleetum there, Dryden, 

3. The act or the process by which the mind 

turns itself back upon itself and its operations, 
or the act of turning the mind back upon itB 
own operations. J,ocke. 

When we make our own thoiightH and passion, aii<l tho 
vm i«tiib (iiieiations ot our the objects of oin attention, 

either while they are jirewcnt or when they arc recent and 
frCHh in our niomory, ibis net of the iiiincl i', tilled irtUrtton. 
Atti'iitioii IS tlie eiu‘if!> of tin* iiiiud ihieeted tit\^tiids tiiiiigH 
present Utiltrttmi h'lh to do ^itli things past and the idfin 
of Micin Attention Tiitiy cinitbo tin iirgjiih of the body. 
Jtrflevtitm is purclj a inentulopciiitioii. Reid, 

There ih one art of wkieh cveii man should niastcr— 
the ait of nflft'tiiiu. Colentlge, 

4. Thought thrown back upon itself, or upon 
the past, or the absent. 

What w'«undingrcr>roa<‘Iics of soul must he fed jEVoin tho 
reflections on his own ingratitude I Rogteis, 

5. Attentive considenitiim ; meditation ; cogi- 
tation ; deliberation ; contemplation. 

'rhis dcUght grows and improves under thought and re» 
flevivin. South, 

6. Censure or reproach cast. 

He iUcdi and, t), may in> reflfviitM ahed 

It.s pot»oiiuus voiioin (111 till' royal licml. Prior, 

7. (Physietf,) Tho rebound ortuniing hack of 

moving elastic balls, of rays of light, and of heat, 
and of liquid and aerial waves, from a smooth 
opposing snrfs¥*c. Libr, Psefitl KmwL 

8. The folding of n membrane tin it- 
self; dupUeatnre. Dungiison, 

Rtfleetion of the mtwn, the moon’s variatkm, Iteing 
one of the iruHiunliticH in her motion, ifititsii,- /mw 
of rsjlscthnt, (Rhynes.) a law «{iplying to fierfeotly 
elastic hnlN, rar>< of light and of heat, and liquid and 
aerial waves, reflected trom a Hinooth, opjhihing sur 
lace. — according ro whic!i the angles of incidence and 
retlectioii are etpial. young, — Ptuns of rejlrrftini, 
(Pkiifirs.) the piano passing through the pt^rpeiulicular 
to the reflecting surface at tha fiuiiit of incidetic-o and 
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the path of the reflected body or ray of light or heat, 
— Jmsrle of total reflection, 
the miiiiiniini angle of in- 
cidence at which a ray of 
light traversing The denser 
of two media is totally re- 
flected ou arriving at the 
common surface hound- 
ing them. Total reflection 
takes place at all gi eater angles of incidence. The 
inniimuin angle of total reflection for plate glass is 
41*^ 48'. In the figuie, B L represents a ray of light 
within a plate of glass which is retracted, on emerg- 
ing from the glass, in the direction of 6 ; C L, another 
ray whose angle of incidence, or the angle made by it 
and the perpendicular at the point of incidence, is so 
largo tiiat it is totally reflected at L in the direction of c. 

Syn. — See Consider. 

Rg-FLEGT'IVE, a. [It. rijlesslvo ; Sip. rejlexivo; 
Fr. reflective. 'I 

1. 'throwing back rays or images ; reflecting ; 

reflexive. “The ye stream.’* Prior. 

2. Considering the operations of the mind, or 

things past; musing; pondering ; deliberating; 
cogitating. “ ReJijctioe reason.*’ Prior. 

Reflective pronoun, or rcflenoe pronoun, a pronoun 
compounded with as, himself, thetmeloes. — Re- 
flective verb, a verb Which returns the action upon the 
agent, or winch is fiillowed hy a reflective pronoun 5 
as, “ To denij onc't* 

Rg-FLI^.CT'IVE-LY, ad. In a reflective manner ; 

by reflection. * WraxalL 

KSl-PLKOT'IVE-NESS, n. The quality of being 

reflective. Be. Rev. 

R 5 -FLfiCT'OR, 71. 1. One who, or that which, 
reflects. Boyle. 

2. (P/iysirs.) A smooth, polished surface 
used for reflecting light or heat, whether plane, 
convex, or concave, as a speculum or mirror: — 
a reflecting telescope. Todd. 

RE'PLfiX, a. [L. rejUicto, rejlexus, to turn back ; 
It. 7'iflesso ; Sp. refiejo ; Fr. W/fexc.] 

1. Directed backward ; reflective. “ The re- 

Jlex act of the soul.** Bal-e. 

2 . Noting a part of a painting illuminated by 

light reflected from another part. Wriaht. 

3. (Bot.) Bent back ; reflected. Heimow. 

EB’PLfJX, «. 1. f Reflection. Hooker. 

2. {Piii)if.) The illurniftation 0 ^ one part by 
light reflected from another. Bra7ide, 

t RE-FLfJX', V. a. To reflect, f>hak. 

Re-FLEXF4D' (re-fl«ksd*), a. {Bot.) Bent back- 
wards or outwards. Gi'ay. 

ftjp-FIilcX-f-Bll/l-TV, n. The quality of being re- 
fle.xible. Rejlexlhility of xviyiA.** Newton. 

That may be reflected or 
Cheyne. 

R^l-FLfiX’l-TY, n. Reflcxibility. Wright. 

Rjp-PLlSX'lVE, a. Reflective, ScKth. J. W. Gibbs. 
t R{;-PLfiX'lVB-LY, ad. Reflectively. Soiitk. 
t R?;-PLOAT' n. Ebb ; reflux. Bacon. 

RE-FLQ-RfiS'C^lNOE, n. A blossoming again. 
RE-PLOtlR'lSW, V. n. To flourish anew. Milton. 
RE-PDO W', V. n. To flow back ; to ebb. Browtte. 
RE-FL0'iV'5IR) flower again. Btdler. 

R^-PEOo-TIJ-A'TIQN, 71, Refluence. Clarke, 
RfiP'Ly-llglNOE, n. A flowing back. Marlow. 
RfiP'Ly-^lN-CY, n. llcfluence. W. Mmmtagu. 
RfiP'LlT-fcNT, a. [L. refluo, 7'eflue7is, to flow 
back,'] Flowing back ; ebbing. Arhutimot. 

RS'FLGx, 71. rji. rejlm, to flow back ; It. rifimso ; 
Sp. rejlujo ; Fr. leflux."] A flowing back ; reflu- 
ence. ** The flux and re^tx of Euripus.** A-owne. 

t R^-P6y*lL-l4ATE, V. a. [L. refoeillo ; re, again, 
and fodUo, to revive-] To refresh. Ax^rey. 
t RjgJ-PGy-IL-EA’TXQN, n. [Fr. refodmion.\ Re- 
freshment ; restoration of strength. Middleton. 
R:B-PQ-MfeKT\ t?. a. To foment again. Cotgrave. 
Rfe-p6R9B',i?.«. [Fr. reforger.^ To forge again; 

to form or fabricate anew. Udah 

Rfi-F6R^'BR» w. One who reforges. Vdal. 
Rl^FdRAt', t>.o. [D. reformo ; re, again, and/omo, 
to form; fyrmat form; It. rifortnare; ISp. re- 
formar ; Fr. rtlformer.] [i. eefokisckt) ; pp. 
»»FoaMiNO, aBFOEMKD.] Tb change from worse 
to better ; to oorreot i to amend; to restore: to 
reclaim. 


RF^-FLEX’l-BLE, a. 
thrown back. 


The example alone ofa vicious prince will corrupt an age; 
but that of a good oue will not n^orm it. 

Syn. — See RcciiAiM. 

RF-FORM', V. 71. To change or return to a former 
good state ; to amend. Atte7'bury. 

RF-FORM*, ?i. Reformation; amendment. Burke. 

Syn, — See Reformation. 

RE-FORM', V. a. To form or fashion anew. 

Rjp-FdRM'A-BLE, a. That may be reformed. 

t REF-OR-MADE', A refoimado. Cotton. 

REF-OR-mA' DO, 71. [Sp.] 1. A military officer 
deprived of his command, but retaining his 
rank, and perhaps his pay. B. Jonson. 

2. A monk of a reformed order. Weaver. 

RjEF-OR-MA'DO, «. 1, Degraded or inferior. “A 
reformado saint.” Hudibras. 

2, Devoted to reformation ; penitent. Fenton. 

t R^-FdR'MAL-iZE, v. n. To affect reformation. 
“ The 7'eformaUzing Pharisees.” Loe. 

RjBP-OR-MA'TION, 7i. [L. 7'eformatio ; It. rifor- 

7nazione ; Sp. I'eformncion ; Fr. reformation.'] 

1. The act of refmming, or the state of being 
reformed ; amendment ; correction ; reform. 

Thia great of those mho had been the greatest 

sinners. ^ AiUh^n. 

2. {Bed. Hist.) The change of religion ef- 

fected by Martin Luther and others in the six- 
teenth century. 

Ijuther’s vork has been called, by common consent, the 
rejw mation^ anil hiinself a reformer. JS’. Bint. Rev. 

Syn. — Rpforr>m*ton is tile act of reforming; re- 
form, the le-.i'r or the state of being refoiiiied. A 
reformation coiuineiiced, ending in complete reform. 
Reformation in religion , reform in Parliament. Rif- 
ormation of a criminal; reform in the inanagcnicnt of 
business or of an institution 5 amendment of life. 

RE-PQR-MA'TION, n. A new formation. Pea7'son, 

R5-f6RM'A-TIve, a. That reforms; forming 
anew; reforming; reformatoiy. Witight. 

Rfl-F5RM'A-TQ-RY, a. Relating to, or causing, 
reformation; reformative. Ch. 06. 

R^l-PdRM'^i-TO-RY, n. An institution or estab- 
lishment ’designed to promote the reformation 
of the vicious, Rey7ioldSm 

R^J-PORMED* (rc-formd'), p. a. 1, Changed or re- 
stored to a good state ; amended ; corrected. 

2. (Bed. Hist.) Noting, in general, those 
Christians who separated from the Roman 
Catholic Church at the era of the reformation ; 
but, in a restricted sense, applied to those of 
the Swiss, Dutch, and French Protestants w’-ho 
separated from Luther, especially on the doc- 
tiinc of con substantiation ; Calvinistic. 

3. {Mil.) Noting an officer, who, after the 

disbandment of lus company or troop, is con- 
tinued on full or half pay. Stoegteder, 

lUp-PORM'IIR, n. 1. One who reforms. Sprat. 

2. {Bed. Hist.) One who commenced, or as- 
sisted in, the reformation of religion in the six- 
teenth century. Bacon. 

R^-PejRM'fST, n. A reformer. HotreU. 

RE-FOR'TJ-FY, V. a. To fortify anew. Bzcryiet. 

t R^J-fOs'SIQN (r 9 -fbsh'un), n. [L. 7'efodio, to dig 
up again.] Act of dig^ng up again. Bp. Hall. 

RB-Fot)ND', V. a. To found or cast anew, Warton. 

RE-Fdt)’ND']g;R, n. One who refounds. Southey. 

RJP-PRAct', V. a. [L. refrmgo, reffractns, to 
break; It. Hfrangere; Rp. rcfri7igir; Fr. rd- 
fiacier.] p. hefractei > ; pp. rbfractino , 
REFRACTED.] {Physios.) To deviate or deflect 
hy a certain angle i’rom a rectilinear direction, 
■without turning back or reflecting, as a ray of 
light or of heat which passes from one medium 
into another of a different density. Cheyne. 

RIP-PRAct'JJD, p. a. {JPh7jdes Sc Bot.) Bent sud- 
denly, as if broken at the bend. Gray. 

R^-PrXcT'iNG, p a. That refracts ; refractive ; 
as, “A refractmg medium.” 

Refraetxnir tdescopf, a telescope in which rays of 
light from the various points of the object are devi- 
ated by means of Huitablc lennea, to the exclusion of 
rcfliTtorii. ITutton. — Refrarfine anffle qf a prism, 
(Opt.) the aiifiie formed by tlio two fkces of the tri- 
anfiriilnr prism used to (lecomposc white or splar litrht 
into the prihiuatic colors, or colors of the solar spec- 
trum Rfifractinsr surface, (Opt.) a surface Imunding 
two transparent media, at which a ray of liaht^ in 
passing from one into the other, nndenroes refraction. 
—Refracting medium, a transparent body or substance. 


as air, water, &c. ; — so called because capnblr^ ot r* 
fracting light, heat, or the chemical rays oi tlie solai 
spectrum. — Refracting or refracted dial, a dial u inch 
shows tlie hour by means of some refracting tians- 
parent fluid. Hatton. 

RJg-FRAC'TIQN, 7i. [It, t'ifrazione ; Sp. ref^ac- 
cion; Fr. refraction.] {Opt. & Heat.) The 
change of direction impressed upon rays of 
light or heat obliquely incident upon and pass- 
ing through a smooth surface bounding two 
media not homogeneous, as air and water, — or 
upon rays tra^e^sing a medium, as the atmos- 
phere, the density of which is not uniform ; — 
so called from the appearance of distortion or 
fractw'e it gives an object vietved in part only 
by refracted light, as an oar paitially immeised 
in -w^ater. Yoimg. 

Plane of refraction, the plane passing throiigli the 
normal or perpondicuiar to the retrarimg siuf.ice, at 
the point of incidence, ard the iciiacii'd ray. In all 
cases of ordinaiy refraction, the incident and refract- 
ed ray are in this plane. — .Ragle of ref action, the an- 
gle fuimed by the normal and the lefracted ray,vrliich 
angle is usually greater or less than the angle of inci- 
dence, according as the incident ray enters a rarer or 
a denser medium tJian it leaves, the retraction being 
usually towards the munial in a denser, and from it 
111 a raier, medium. Potrelh — Index of refraction, re- 
fractive index. See Refractive Atmot>phene r«- 

fraction, (Aiitron.) the deviation from a rcctihiiGar 
course of rajs of light tra\eisiiig the atmosplioie, by 
w'hioli all the visible heavenly bodies, not in the zenith, 
aie apparently displaced, and elevated above their true 
place. — PeiJii of refraction, tlie point in the refracting 
surface at wliirli the incident ray undergoes refi action. 
— Rjis of rtf ruction, thepeipendicularin the redacting 
medium to the lefracting surtacc at the point of le- 
iraction. Its continuation in tlie medium traveised hy 
tlio incident ray is called the axis of incidence, Hutton. 
— Refraction of altitude, (R.siroii.) the angle by wliich 
the apparent altitude of a star is increased hy refrac- 
tion. — Refraction of dnhnution, (jSution.) the angJe 
by which the declination of a star is iiiciensed or di- 
minished by retraction. — Refrottnm of a.scet)si 07 i and 
(f iJeDcensum, (Rstron.) an arc ot the equator by which 
the ascension and dcbceiisioii of a star, wdiether rijht 
or oblique, aio increased ordumnibhed bj refraction.— 
Refrartum of^ latitude or of longitude, tlie angle by 
which the latitudeorthelonpitmieof astar is increasodi 
or diininifehud hy rcfiactioii.— Terrestrial refraction, 
the angle by which terrestrial objects appear to be el- 
evated above their true place in consequence of refrac- 
tion, Hutton. — Double refraction, (Opt.) the refrac- 
tion of a ray of light hy ccitaln crystals and other 
transparent substances into two portions ; one callid 
the ordinary ray, because it follows the law of ordinary 
refraction, and the other called the ejtrumdhiaiy ray, 
becaui<e it follows a diflbrent law ; and each producing 
an imago visible to an eye suitably situ- ^ ' 
ated. The ordinary and the ex tiaordi- 
nary ray are both polarired, but in 
iilanes at right angles to each other. — 

The figuio rcpiesents a rhomb of Ice- ' 
land spar ; d represents a dot on paper 
underneath from which a ray of light 
IS refracted into two rays, which, 
enieriwiiig parallel to each other and 
entoriiig the eye suitably situated, 
cause two virtual images to be seen at 0 and e, from 
which points the emergent ravs appear to proceed. — 
Axis of double refaction, a line or fixed direction 
in a doubly refracting body in which a ray of light 
may be transmitted uirlumt sufl’ering double refrac- 
tion ; optic axis ; — so called because the phenomena of 
doulile refraction are related to this line. In cr\htals 
whoso primitive form [see Primitive] has only one 
axis of iiguro or preeminent lino, rouiul winch The 
figure is symmetrical, the axis of double refraction is 
the same as tho a.vis of figure, as in the rhomb of Ice- 
land spar, vi/hose axis of double refraction is the short 
diagonal or lino joining tho two obtuse solid angles. 
A largo variety of crystals have two axes of double 
refraction, but no single preioninent line round wiiicli 
the figure is gymmeti Seal. JBrnrster, — Conical refrac 
tion„ tho refraction of a single ray of light, under cer- 
tain conditions, into nn infinite nujiiher of rays in the 
form of a hollow, luminous cone, and consisting of 
two kinds, — external conical refraetwn, and internal 
conical refraction ; tho ray, in tho former case, issuing 
from tho crystal as a cone, with its vertex at the point 
of euiorgence, and, in the latter, being converted into a 
cone on entering the crystal, and issuing as a hollow 
cylinder. This romarkablo phononienon wa** discov- 
ered by Sir W. R, Hamilton by iiiATlicmatical deduc- 
tion from Fresnel’s theory of dnulilo refraction, and 
suhsequenrly verified by exjienmDnt by Professor H. 
Lloyd. Lloyd. JVtchtfL 

R^S-FRAct'IVE, a. Pertulninp; to, or having the 
power of, refraction ; refracting. Nswtm. 

Refraetirs index or index nf refraction of a refiracting 
medium, the ratio of the sines of the angles of inci 
denc^ and refraction, constant for at) inrideiices, when 
a ray of light pa*««es obliquely from a vacuum into 
that medium, or the quotient resulting from the di. 
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visiaii of the sine of the anjtle of incidence m the 
vaoutim by the sine of the angle of rehraction in the 
medium. The refractue index, for water is 1.336; for 
plate glass, 1.514 j for the diamond, 2.439. Brewster. 
— Relative reft active indez of two media, the quotient 
resulting from the division of the refractive index of 
one raedmin by that of the other. JVtchoL — Refract 
ive or reft acting power., {Opt.) the relative degree of 
power or intiuence exerted by a diaphanous body in 
deviating ligiit passing tlirougli it, the measure of 
which, generally adopted, is aS — 1, or the second 
power of the retractive index diminished by unity; — 
used also in the same sense as refractive indez. Lard- 
ner. Brewster. 

Rg-FRAC'TO-RJ-LY, ad. In a refractory manner; 
obstinately ; perversely. 

Ke-FRAc'TO-Rl-NESS, n. 1. The state of being 
refractory ; obstinacy ; stubbornness. 

2. (Ma/a.) That quality of minerals by which 
they strongly resist the action of heat:—- also 
the toughness of minerals by which they are 
able to resist repeated blows. Phillips. 

R^-FRAC'TQ-RY, a. jX. refractarius-, refiingo, 
refractiis, to break ; It. rejrattano ; Sp. 7'efmc^ 
torio ; Fr. refractaire.'\ 

1. Refusing obedience ; obstinate ; perverse ; 

stubborn ; contumacious ; ungovernable ; un- 
ruly. “ Refractory and sullen,” Bentley. 

2. {Chem.) Noting earths or metals that are 

infusible, or require an extraordinary degree of 
heat to fuse them, as clays, platinum, &c. : — also 
noting minerals so tough as to be able to resist 
repeated blows. Parkes. 

R^J-FRAC'TO-RY, n. 1. A refractory or obstinate 
person, [n.] ‘ Bp. Ball. 

2. t Obstinate opposition. Bp. Taylor. 

II RfiP'R‘y-GA-BLE [r«f^re-gei-bl, S. W. J. K. Sm.\ 
re-frdg'?i-bl or r5f'r?i-gsi-bl, P. ; rSf'rg.-ggi-bl or re- 
fra'g 9 >bl, IVr.'], a. [L, refragor, to oppose, to 
gainsay ; re, again, andyraw^o, to break.] That 
may be refuted ; refutable. [».] Bailey. 

II REP'RA-GA-BLE-NfeSS, n. The state or the 
quality of being refragable. Ash. 

t Rg-PRA'GATB, V. n. [L. refragor, ref ra gains. "I 
To make opposition. Glanmlt 

Rg-PRAIN' (rf-fran^), v. a. [L. refreno\ re, again, 
back, and freno, to curb; fremim, a bridle; It. 
raffrenare ; Sp. refrenar ; Fr. refrMer.l [7. re- 
FRAIN'ED ; pp. KEFRAININO, REFIlAINEDr] To 
hold back; to restrain ; to withhold. 

Reft ain thy feet from tlieir path. Rrov. i. 15. 

R^I-FRAIN', V. n. To forbear ; to abstain. 
frain from these men.” Acts v. 38. 

R5-FRAIN', n, [Fr., according to Menage, from 
Sp. ref ran, a proverb.] (ikfa^s.) The burden of 
a song, or that part of a song that is repeated 
at the end of every stanza. Brande. 

R^l-FRAIN'JglR, One who refrains. Edw.Hall. 

tRE-PRAIN'MElNT, n. The act of refraining; 
abstinence ; forbearance. Shaftesbury. 

RE-FRAME', V. a. To frame or put together again. 

R^I-PRIN-^J-BIl'I-TY, n. [It. Hfrangibilith; Sp. 
refrangibikdad ; FrI refrafigibiiitd.l The qual- 
ity or the state of being refrangible ; suscepti- 
bility of refraction ; refrangiblenoss. Newton. 

RJI-FRAn'G^I-BLE, a. [L. refrango, r^ractus, to 
break ; It. rifrangihiie ; Sp. refrangible ; Fr. re- 
frangible^ Capable of being refracted, as rays 
of light. Locke. 

R®-FEAN'(SlI-RLE-NfiSS, n. The quality or the 
state of being refrangible ; refrangibility. Ash. 

f RfiP-R^l-NA'TIQN, n. The act of refraining or 
restraining. Coigrave. 

R{:-FR£sh^, m. a. [It. rinfreseare ; ^fresco, fresh ; 
Sp. ref resear*, Fr. rafraicher. — A. S. frysan, 
to freeze,] [i. refreshed ; pp. refreshing, 
REFRESHED J 

1. t To cool ; to refrigerate. Chaitcer. 

2. To renew, restore, or repair the strength 
or spirits of; to relieve after pain, fatigue, or 
want ; to recreate ; to invigorate ; to revive. 

Music was ordained to rvfresJi the mind of man. SJial. 

Re was in no dunper to be overtaken; so that he was con- 
tent to rifretih his men. Clarendon. 

3. To improve by new touches, as something 
impaired ; to retouch ; to burnish. 

The rest the scaly snakes, that sold j 

■■ and renew their gold. Bryden. 


The shield of Fallas, 

t R PRfiSH n. Eefteshment. 


RB-FRESH'^:r, n. One who refreshes. Thoinson. 

R:g-FRESH'FxyL, a. Full of refreshment; in- 
vigorating ; recreating ; refreshing, Thomson. 

R^l-FR&SH'ING, n. Relief after pain, fatigue, or 
want ; reireshinent, Milton, 

RE-FRESH'{NG, p. a. Aff’ording refreshment ; re- 
viving ; invigorating. 

Rg-FRESH'ING-LY, ad. In a refreshing manner ; 
so as to refresh.* Clarke. 

Rg-FRESH'iNG-NESS, n. The quality of being 
refreshing. Wright 

RJg-FRESH'MBNT, n. 1. The act of refreshing, 
or the state of being refreshed ; relief or resto- 
ration after pain, depression, or fatigue. Horsley. 

2. That which lefreshes, or gives fresh 
strength or vigor, as food or rest. South. 

f R^-FRET', 71. A refrain. Bailey. 

R^-FRI^'BR-ANT, a. [It. ^ Sp. refrigerants; Fr. 
reftigetant.'l That refrigerates or cools ; cool- 
ing ; allaying heat ; refrigerative. Bacon. 

R$-FRiQI-'5R-ANT, 71. 1- {Med.) A medicine that 
cools, or allays the morbid temperature of the 
body. Dunglison. 

2. That which deadens or extinguishes. 

Tliis almost never fails to prove a refrigerant to passion. 

Blan. 

R]p-FRl(^'jpR-ATE, v. a. [L. refrigero, refrigera- 
tus ; 7'e, again, undifrigm, cold ; It. refhgeray'e ; 
STp.7*efrigcrar; ^r.rafraichir^ [2. refriger- 
ated; pp. REFRIGERATING, REFRIGERATED.] 
To cool ; to allay the heat of. Brow7ie. 

RR-FRI^'jpR-ATE, a. Cooled. Edw. Hall. 

R^J-FRI^-BR-A'TION, n. [L. refrigeratio \ It. re- 
fngei'azione ; Sp. refrigeradmi ; Fr. refrigero- 
11071.] The act of cooling, or the state of being 
cooled. Baco7i, 

RE-FRiQr'jJR-A-TiVE, a. [It. ^ Sp. rcfrigcrativo ; 
Fr. r^f7igh'atiff\ Cooling; allaying neat; re- 
frigeratory ; refrigerant. Fer7'and. 

Rjp-PRig^'jpR-A-TlVE, n. 
refrigerant. * 

EJIgl-FRl^'jpR-A-TQR, n. 1. An apparatus or box 
containing ice, for keeping articles of food cool. 

2. An apparatus or utensil for cooling the 
worts of a brewhouse, or other hot liquid, with- 
out evaporation. Ure. 

Rjp-FRiG'JpR-A-TQ-RY, a. [L. refriqeratorius ; 
It. refrigerdtorio ; Fr. r^frigeraidire^ Cooling ; 
allaying heat ; refrigerative. Bp. Berkeley. 

R^l-FRt^'JglR-A-TO-RY, 71. 1. A wessel contain- 
ing cold water for c’ondensing the vapor or gas 
that arises in any process of distillation, as a 
common worm-tub ; a refrigerator. Parkes. 

2. Something cooling internally. Mortimer, 

f REF-RX-<^E^RI-tyM,n. [L.] Cool refreshment ; 
refrigeration. South. 

f r£ft, p. from reave. Deprived ; bereft. Shak. 

t r£ft, i. from reave. Took away. Spenser. 

RfiFT, 7 %. A chink. — See Rift. Chaucer. 

RfiF'U< 5 ^E (rfif'fiij), n. [L. refugium ; refugio, to 
Ree back ; ro, back, and fugio, to flee ; It. n- 
fugio 5 Sp. refugio ; Fr. rtfitge.] 

X. Shelter from danger or distress; protec- 
tion; security; safety. 


A cooling medicine ; a 
Scott 


Rocks, dens, and caves; but I in none of these 
Find place or refuge. 


Milton. 


Daniel . . 


2. That which shelters or protects ; a place of 
safety or security; an asylum; a retreat. 

The Irford also will be a refuge fox tho oppressed, a r^ugr 
In times of trouble. iPs. ix. U. 

The high hills are a r^vge fax the wild goats. JPa. civ. 18. 

3. An expedient to secure protection ; resort. 

Their latest r^ge was to send to him. Shak. 

4t. An expedient ; a contrivance- 

Light must be supplied, among graceful r^ges. by tei^ 
racing any btory in danger of darkness. Ivotton, 

Cifitte (f refit ffe, six cities appointed under the Jew- 
ish dispensation for the safety of those who had acci- 
dentally caused tho death of any one. Dmt. xix. 9^. 

Syn. — See Asynnw. 

t RfiP'C^E, V. a. [Fr; refugier.] To shelter ; to 
protect. Shak. 

t Rfip'C^E, V. n. To take refuge. Sir J. Finatt. 

Rjfip-U-^EE', n. [Fr. rxfugU ; It rifugUo^ 


1. One who flies to a refuge or a place of 

safety. . . Dryde7i. 

2. A person who flees from religious or politi- 

cal persecution in his own country, and takes 
refuge m another- Dcanpiei'. 

j^g»rtwds oiiginally applied to the French re/u- 
gees who found an asylum m England and among 
various continental nations, after the revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes by Louis XIV. Biande. 

E®-FOL'geNCE, ; [L. refiagentia.1 The 

Rjg-P&L'^ipN-CY, } state or the quality of being 
refulgent; splendor; hnt.lrfi'j/t '. 

Rjp-FUL'^JgJNT, a. [L. refulgeo, refidgens, to 
flash back, to shine bright ; re, again, back, and 
fulgeo, to shine ; It. <Sf Sp. 7'efulgente ; Fr. ?v- 
fidgesit.] Emitting a bright light; shining; 
splendid; resplendent; effulgent. 

Ills refulgent aims flashed through the shady plain. Bryden. 

R^l-FtrL'^rJpNT-LY, ad. With refulgence ; with 
great brightness. JoJiTison. 

R^-FUND', V. a. [L. 7'efu7ido; re, again, back, 
and fundo, to pour.] [i. refunded ; pp. re- 
funding, REFUNDED.] 

1. To pour back ; to turn back ; to reflect. 

Were the humors of tho eye tinctuiod with any color, they 

would rejund that color upon the object. Ray. 

2. To repay or restore, as money given or re- 
ceived ; to pay back. 

To refund what he had wrongfully taken. V Estrange. 

RE-FIJnD', v. a. To fund anew. D. Treadwell 

R?-FtrND'5R, 71. One who refunds or repays. 

RE-PtiR'NISfJ, V. a. To furnish ane%v. Sir T. Elyot. 

RR-PU§'A-BLE, a. That may be refused. You7ig. 

Rjp-FU'§AL, n. 1. Tho act of refusing; denial. 
“ A flat refusaW* Bolinghroke. 

2. The right of having any thing ‘ before 
another ; the choice of accepting or of declining ; 
option ; as, “ To have the refusal of a house.” 

When employments go a-begging for want of hands, they 
shall be sure tolxave the refusal. Swgt. 

f R5-PU?E' (ro-fUz'), 71. Refusal ; denial. Fairfax. 

R^l-PU^B' (re-fiiz'), V. a. [It. rlfutai'e ; Sp. rehu- 
sar ; Fr. 7rfimr. — From L. 7'cfiito, to repress, 
to refute. Menage,] [ 2 . refused ; pp, refus- 
ing, BBFUSJpD.] 

1. To deny, as something solicited or re- 

quired ; to decline, “ To make them give or 
refuse credit.” Locke. 

2. Tb reject ; to repudiate ; to exclude, ** Tho 
stone which the builders 7*1 fused.” Ps. cxviii. 22. 

Jlfftm profane and old wives' fables. 1 Tun* iv. 7. 

Syn. — A person refuses what is asked of him for 
want of inclination to comply, declines what is pro- 
posed from motives of discretion, and rejects what is 
offered because it docs not fall within hi's views. To 
repel is to reject with violence ; to rebuff, to refune 
with contompt. Refuse assent or a request; deny a 
claim ; decline an offer; reject a proposal ; repel a foo; 
rebuff an intruder, 

Rg-PUSE', V. n. 1. To decline to accept ; not to 
comply. 

Too proud to ask, too humble to refiaip. Oarih. 

2. (JMil.) To keep out of that regular aligne- 
ment which is formed when troops are upon the 
point of engaging an enemy, Stocqueler. 

RiSF'frSE [rSi us, W. J. F. Ja. K. Sm. Wr. 
rSf'faz, S. P. ii\], 71. [Fr. refits.] 

1. t A refusal. Fairfax. 

2. That which is left or rejected as wortllless 
after the rest is taken ; waste or worthless 
matter; dregs; lees; dross; scum. Baco 7 i. 

The scum and refim of the people. Oov. <ff the Tongue. 

Syn, — See Dregs. 

RjSf'USB, a. Left as worthless when tho rest is 
taken ; worthless ; waste, t^ctator. 

Every tiling vile and refim tliey deetroyed. 1 Am, x v. 0. 

RJgJ-PU^'jglR, n. One who refuses. Bp. TayUfr. 

RE-PU'^IQN, n. A new fusion. PP''arb7trto7K 

R^I-pO'TjJl-BLE, a. That may be refuted. Junius. 

Rjp-FU'TAL, «. Refutation, Sir Jonah Barington. 

REP-V-tA'TIQN, 7 \. [L. refutatio; It. rifwta^ 
zioiic ; Sp. refuttwion ; Fr, rvfutalion.] The act 
of refuting ; confutation ; disproof. Bmtiey. 

RR-pfj'T^-Tp-RY, a. Relating to, or containing, 
refutation, Mefutaiory av^vmenU.** Whatefy. 

RR-F0TE', V. a. [L. rffw^o, to chock, to drive 
back, to refute; It. mftjdmre; Sp. rsfutar; Pr 
refuter.] [«. bbputbd ; pp. reputing, re* 
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PL’TED.] To prove to be false or erroneous i to 
show the fallacy of ; to disprove ; to confute. 

And reasons brought that no man could refute. Siicnser. 

Syn. — See Confute. 

H]p-FUT'?R, n. One vho refutes. Bp. Ilall. 

RE-GAIN', i’. a. [Fr. rega^jner.} [t. regained ; 
pp, REGAINING, REGAINED.] To gain back or 
anew ; to recover. Milton. 

RE'GAL, a. [L. regalis ; rex, regis, a king ; It. 
regale, reale \ Sp. real\ Fr. regale^ Pertaining 
to a king; kingly; royal. “The regal title.” 
Shah. “ Regal sovereignty.” Drayton. 

Syn.— See Royad. 

t RE'GAL, n. [Fr, regala.1 A small, portable 
musical organ with keys. Bacon. 

JiE-0.i'LE, n. A royal prerogative, [r.] Johnson. 

Rip-GALE', r. a. [It. regalare\ Sp. regular', Fr. 
regaler."] \i. regaled; j9j3. regaling, re- 
galed.] To gratify, as with a regal or sumptu- 
ous repast ; to entertain ; to refresh. Philips. 
The gate they pass, and to the dome retire, 

Wheie Venus oft regales the god of fire. Fawkes. 


Rip-GALE', 11 . 71. To feast or fare sumptuously. 
Sec the rich churl amid the social sons 
Of wuio and wit regaling. Shemtone. 

R?-GALE', 71. [Sp. 7'egalo ; Fr. 7*egal. — From L. 
7'egaUs, regal. A grand or sumptu- 

ous repast, as for a royal personage. Joh}iso7i. 

RJp-GALE'MJPNT, n. Act of regaling; refresh- 
ment j entertainment. Phillips. 

RE'- gJ n. pi. [L.l 

1. Ensigns of royalty or sovoreigntj, as 
crowns, sceptres, globes, crosses, <S:c. ltou7ig. 

2. The rights, privileges, and prerogatives of 

a sovereign. ^ Brande. 

3. The" privileges granted by kings to the 
church : — the patrimony of a church. Bra7ide. 

4. The ornamental dress, badges, jewels, &o., 

worn Iw freemasons, and other societies, or by 
high oiiicers and dignitaries. Simmo?ids. 

R^J-GAL'l-TF, «. 1. The state of being regal or 
royal; royalty; sovereignty; kingship. Bacon, 

2. t An ensign of royalty. Sir T. Blyot, 

RE'GAL-LY, ad. In a regal manner ; royally. 


f RE'GAL§, 71. pi. Regalia. Berners. 

R5-GARD', t’. a. [It. riguardare', guardare, to 
look, to guard ; Fr. 7'egarder.'\ [i. regarded j 

pp. REO.VRDING, REGARDED.] 

1. To look back upon or towards. 

A peninsula which regnrdeth the main land. Sandy i>, 

2. To look at ; to observe ; to notice ; to re- 
mark. 

Tf yon much note him. 

You offend him; feed, and /e 7 U 7 v/ liiiu not. Shah. 

3. To have reference to ; to relate to. Joh 7 ison. 
4t. To treat with respect ; to value ; to esteem. 

Tbe beat legarded virgins of our dune. Shah. 

6. To attend to ; to mind ; to heed. 

lie valued his religion beyond his own safety, and regw d~ 
ed nut all tlie calumnies ... of the enemies. Stdliwflect. 

Ho that olificiveth the wind shall not sow; and he thatr**- 
grtrdeth tiio clouds, bliall not roup Sccl. ad. i. 

6. To observe or keep religiously. 

He that regardetk the day, regardeth it unto the Lonl. 

Rom. xlv. 0. 

7. To view in the light of; to consider; to 
reckon. 

These are not only regarded m authors hut as partisans. 

Addison. 

Rip-G ARD', r. n. To bear in mind ; to consider ; 
to care. 


Neither regarding that she is iny child, 

Nor fearing me as if I were her mthcr. Shak. 

R^-GARD', n. [It. rigxiardo', Fr. regard^ 

1. Eook directed to another, [r,] Dryden. 
But her with stem regarti he thus repelled. Mlfon. 


2. Relation; reference; respect; account. 


To pursue and persevere in virtue, with regsird to them- 
selves: in justice and soodness, with regard to their neigh- 
bors; and piety towards God. Watts. 


3. Attention, as to a matter of importance ; 
consideration 5 notice; heed. Atterhury. 

Wcolworve omens ... to command the meet eelemn re- 
gards ot persons whose iinaginatUm u more busy and active 
than their reason. SfmHr. 

4* Bei^ect; esteem; affection; deference; 
honor. To him they had regard** Acts viii. 1 1. 

He has irendered himself worthy of their meet fhvorahie 
regtmU. A. Smith. I 


5. Xote ; eminence ; reputation ; repute. A 

man of nieancbt regard.** [r,] Spenser. 

6. A perquisite or an allowance ; a fee. Bur nil. 

7. A matter dem«inding attention. Spenser. 

8. t Prospect; object of sight. Shak. 

9. {Forest Law.) The inspection or supervis- 
ion of a forest. Bun ill. 

Court of Reg'ards, formerly a forest court, held eve- 
ry third year, 'for the lawing or e.\peditation of dogs 
to prevent their running after the deer. Whishaw. 

Syn. — Have a proper regard for all ; pay attention 
to persons ; give attention to study ; show respect for 
the industrious, esteem for the virtuous ; feel reverence 
for sacred things or sacred peisons. — See Care. 

RJS-GARD'A-BLE, a. Worthy of regard or notice ; 
observable; remarkable. Browne. 

R5-GAR'DANT, a. 1. Looking back; retrospec- 
tive. “ His 7'egardant eye.” Southey. 

2. {Her.) Looking behind, as a lion. — See 

Lion. Bj'unde. 

3. {Old Eng. Law.) Noting a villain who was 

annexed to the land. Burrill. 

Rg-GARD'jpR, n. 1. One who regards. 

2. {Forest Law.) An ofRcef of the forest ap- 
pointed to supervise all other officers. Burrill. 

Rjgl-GARD'FIJ’L, a. Having regard ; taking notice ; 
attentive; heedful; mindful. Hayward. 

Let a man be very tender and regardful of every motion 
made by the Spirit of God to his heart. South. 

Rg-GARD'Fd’L-LV, "With regard; attentive- 
ly; heedfully; respectfully. Shah. 

R?-GARD'TNG, prep. Having regard to ; respect- 
ing ; concerning. Jliley. 

R5-GARD'L^SS, a. 1. Without regard; heed- 
less ; careless ; negligent ; inattentive. Milton. 

2. Not legarded; neglected; slighted. “A 
regardless suppliant.” [u.] Congreve. 

RJgJ-GARD'L^SS-LY, did. Carelessly ; heedlessly ; 
negligently. ’ Sandys. 

R^-GARD'L^SS-NiSsS, n. Heedlcssness ; negli- 
gence; inattention. I^^iitloch. 

RE-gAth'PR, V. a. To gather anew. Haclilayt. 

RE-gAt'TA^ n. [It.] A boat-race for public 
amusement or for a prize. Brande. 

RE'GgL, 7%. (Astron.) A star of the first magni- 
tude, in the left heel of Orion ; — written al.so 
rigel. Bra7xde. 

RE'^-^JN-CY (rS'jeu-se), 7i. [It. repgenza, from L. 
7 'ego, 7'eghis, to rule ; Sp. regencui ; Fr. rvgence.'] 

T. Rule; authority; government. “The 
sceptre of Christ’s regeficy.** Hooker. 

2. The state or the government of a regent; 

vicarious government. Texnple. 

3. District governed by -a viceregent. 

Regions they passed, the mighty regencies 

Of seraiihim. Milton. 

4. A body of persons exercising vicariou.s 

government, • Lowth. 

The repenr;/ transacted afifahs in the king’s absence. Johnson, 

Rlgl-^ftN'^IR-A-Cy, n. The state of being regen- 
erated* ’ ' Hammond, 

RIJ-^iSN'^JR-ATE, V. a. \h.regenero, rcgeneratus\ 
7'e, again, and genera, to beget, to create ; qc7ius, 
birth, It. Hgenerare', JSp. regenerar; ?V- 
^e'nerer.] [t. regenerated ; pp. reobndr- 

ATING, regenerated.] 

1. To generate anew; to reproduce. Davies. 

Through all the soil a jrenial ferment spreads, 

Regenerates the plants, and new adurns the meads. 

JRlackmore. 

2. (Theol.) To renew by change of affections; 

to make to be born again. Addison, 

Rilg-^ftN'jpR-ATE, a. 1. Produced or created 
anew: reproduced. Shah, 

2. (7*heol.) Renewed as to the affections; 
born anew by grace to a Christian life. IVahe. 

RC-^JjSN'eR-ATE-NfeSS, n. The state of being 
regenerate or regenerated. Johnson. 

R^i-^feN-^R-A'TIQN, «. [Xi, regeneration. It re- 
gmerazione ; Sp. regeneracitm ;'Fr. rMnJratian 1 

1. The act of regenerating, or the state of 
being regenerated; reproduction. 

2. {Med.) The reproduction of a mrt which 

has been destroyed. Dtmglison. 

3. {7'heoL) Renewal or renovation of the af- 


! fections by the Spirit and grace of God ; biith by- 
grace to a* Christian life ; new birth. 

He saved us by the washing of regeneration, and renewing 
of the Holy Ghost. 7’it. iii. 5. 

Conversion is not regenerahorif though it is a needful pie- 
hminary step, and may lead to 1 1. JSai / ett, 

R5-^EN'D1R-A-TIVE, a. That regenerates; pro- 
ducing regeneration ; renewing. Coleridge. 

RJp-^EN'^JR-A-TQ-RY, a. Renewing; producing 
regeneration ; regenerative. Clarke. 

RE '95 NT, a. [L. rego, regens, to rule ; It. reg- 
gente ; Sp, regente ; Fr. regent.l 

1. Ruling; governing; regnant. Hale. 

2. Exercising vicarious authority. “ He to- 
gether calls . . , the rege^it powers.” Milton. 

RE'9?NT, n. [It. reggente\ Sp. regente', Fr. ri- 
gentl\ 

1- A ruler ; a governor ; commander ; director. 

First in his east the glonous lamp was seen, 

Regent of day. Milton. 

2. One invested with vicarious authority; one 
who exercises the powers of a sovereign during 
the absence, minority, or incapacity of the latter. 

Wherever there has been hereditary sovereignty, or an 
he-ortitarv Tiinplv nthcc. It has been found necessary some- 
riiiii e 1(1 linvu ireoLii<*o to the expedient of appointing a »e- 
gent. P. Cyc, 

3. In the English universities, a master of 
arts under five j'cars’ standing, and a doctor 
under two : in colleges, a teacher of arts and 
sciences, having pupils under his care, generally 
of the lower classes, — those who instruct the 
higher classes being csiWedprofessors. )V7ig/it. 

>03?““ The regenU still form tlio governing body of 
the univerbities, in the convocation 'and congiegation 
at Oxfoid, and in the academical senate of Cani- 
biidge.’^ Brande, 

4. One of the hoard, appointed by the legis- 

lature, who have the superintendence of all the 
colleges, academies, and schools of the State of 
N ew Y ork. Bonvier. 

RE'95NT-£ss, 71. A female regent. Cotgrave. 

RF/95NT-SIiIP, 71. The state or the office of a 
regent ; regency. Shak. 

RE-93iR'Ml-NATE, v. n. To germinate or bud 
again, Taylor. 

RE-^SR'MJ-NA'TIQN, n, A germination or 
sprouting anew. Gregory. 

t R5-9KST', n. A register. Milton. 

RE-€fiT', V. a. To get or obtain again. Daniel. 

t RE9'1-BLE (rcj'e-bl), a. Governable. Bailey. 

Rfi^-I-cr'DAL, G. Pertaining to a regicide. “This 
regividal collection.” IVarburton. 

Rii:9'l”CIDE, n. [It. Sp. regicida^ from L. rex, 
regis, a king, and ct^do, to slay; Fr. regieide.'] 

1, The murderer of a king. “ A regicide and 

destroyer of his king,” Burke. 

2. The murder of a king ; the crime of slay- 
ing a king or a sovereign. Pope. 

This I call regitdde by establishment. J5wr*c. 

Rfi9'J-C!DE, a. Relating to a regicide ; regicxdal. 
“ A murderous regicide treason.” Bm'ke, 

REGIME (re-zhSm'), n. [Fr,] Government ; ad- 
ministration ; rule. Ec. Bev. 

^rqimm, a rule; rego, to rule.] 

1. A rule prescribed or followed. Burke. 

2. {Med.) The rational and methodical use of 
food and of every thing es.senti.Ll to life, whether 
in a state of health or of disease : — a particular 
kind of food prescribed for .sickness, or a rule of 
diet: — that part of medicine whose object is 
the preservation of health ; hygiene. Dunglison. 

3. (Gra«i,) The government of nouns by 
verbs and other words wliich determine the case, 
or the condition of a word as governed. Adam, 

t Rf 9'|-MfeNT, n. [L. regimeniumr^ Rule ; gov- 
ernment; authority. Shak. Booker. 

The Arst blast of the trumpet against the monstrows regis 
ment of women. John Kneas. 

The regimmt of the soul over the body Is the rrgimeni ot 
the more active part over the passive. Maie. 

Rto'l-MfeNT, n. [It. 7'eggimento ; Sp, regimtmio', 
Fr. regbn&xt.'l {Mil) A body of troops com- 
manded by a colonel, eonsisstiiig usually of from 
300 to 100b or 1200 men, divided into companies, 
each of which is commanded by a captain. 

Glos. of Mxl. Terms. 
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r£^^|-m£nT, V, a. To form into a regiment or 
into regiments, [k.] A, ISmith, 

RE^-i-MfiN'TA^, a. Belonging to a regiment; 

military. ’ Langton, 

RjS<?-T-MEN'TAL§, {Mil.) The uniform or 

military dresjs of the army. Stocqueler. 

Rjp-^IM'l-NAL, a. Pertaining to, or partaking 
of, regimen. iStr Forbes, 

RE^^ION (rS^jun), n. [L. regiOy a direction, a 
boundary, a region ; regOj to rule ; It. regions ; 
Sp. region ; Fr. region.) 

1. A tract or district of land; country. “ All 
the region round about Galilee.” Mark i. 28. 

2. A tract or portion of space. “ The upper 

regions of the air.” Bacon, 

3. A neighboring part or portion. The re~ 

gion of my heart.” ^ ^ Shak. 

4. t Place; rank; station; dignity. He is 

of too high a region.” Shak. 

Syn. — See District. 

t RE'^l-Ol3rs, a. [L. regius ; rex, regis, a 
Pertaining to a king ; royal. Hari'ington, 

Rfegi-'lS-TJIjIR, n. [L. regesta\ regero. regestus, to 
carry back, to transcribe, to legister ; rc, back, 
and gerOfto bear ; Low L. regestriim^ regestum ; 
It. ^ Sp. registro\ Fr. registreJ] 

1. ’ An account regularly kept, as of acts or 
proceedings ; a chi onicle ; a record ; a list ; a roll. 

Enrolled is your glorious name 
In heavenly regutters above the sun. Spenser, 

2. A contrivance to regulate the quantity of 
heat or air to be admitted. 

Look well to the register^ 

And let your heat still lessen by degrees. B. Jonson. 

3. A contrivance for recording or calculating 
the performance of an engine, or the rapidity 
of a process. 

4. {Commercial Laic.) An entry made at a 
custom-house of the time when and the place 
where a \essel was built, and of other particu- 
lars required by law a certificate of the reg- 
istry or a vessel at a custom-house. Burtnll, 

6, {Frinting^ One of the inner parts of the 
mould in which types are cast — the disposi- 
tions of the forms so that the lines and pages 
printed on one side of the sheet meet exactly 
against those on the other side. Chmihers, 

6. i^lm,) A department of the human voice ; 
as, **The head register”*, — a stop, or set of 
pipes, in an organ: — the knob or handle by 
means of which the organist commands any 
given stop: — the compass of a voice. Dwight. 

7, A registrar, Abp, Laud, 

Parish register, a book in which are recorded the 

baptisms of children, and the marriages and burials, 
in a parish* 

Syn.” See List, Uecoro- 

Rfi<;4'{S-TJg:R, r. a. [It. registrare ; Sp. registrar ; 
Fr. register,) [a. iiegistered ; pp. register- 
ing, REGISTERED.] 

1. To make a record of ; to record. 

The Reiman emperora registered their most remarkable 
buildings, as well as actions. Addmiu 

2. To enter on a list ; to enroll. Milton. 

Syn. ~ Enroll. 

RfeG'IS-TgJR, V. n. {Printing,) To meet exactly 
as the lines and pages printed on one side of a 
sheet against those on the other side. Dwight, 
Rfe^^ja-TlgR-SHlP, n. The office of a register; 
registrarship. Abp. Laud. 

Rfe< 51 ^(S-TRAR,. n. [Low L. registrarius,) One 
whose office or employment is to write or keep 
a register or record ; a register. Warton. 

afi^l'^S-TRAR-SHlP, n. The o6Bice of a r^istrar; 

registerslup. Dd, Jiev, 

afi^'IS-TRAR-V, n, A registrar, [r.] Ahp, Laud, 
Rfi^'lS-TRATE, V. a. To enter on a register ; to 
register ; to record ; to enroll, [r.] Drummond, 

rR^-IP-TRA'TIQN, n. The act of registering; 

enrolment ; registry. A, Smith, 

RjB^'iS-TRY, n. 1, The act of registering or the 
state of being registered ; enrolment. Graunt. 

2. A place where a register is kept. Johnson, 

3. A record of facts or proceedings; a reg- 
ister. Temple, 

hM i^Sj a, [L. remus ; ra®, a king,] Pertain- 
ing to a king ; royal ; kingly. 


JZejffiw professnr, one of those professors in the 
Englitsii Univeisities whose chairs weie founded by 
Henry VIll.: — in the Scottish Universities, one of 
tliose piofessors appointed by the crown. Brands, 

RE-jGI VE^ V, a. To give again. Young, 

t REO^LE-MEJVT (reg'gl-nient), n, [Fr.] Regu- 
lation. Bacon, 

REG'LIJT, n. [L. regula^ a rule ; Fr. reglet.) 

1. {Arch.) A flat, narrow moulding employed 
to separate panels or other members, or to foiin 
knots, frets, and similai ornaments. Britton. 

2. {Printing.) A ledge of wood used, as loads 

are, to separate the lines : — a black border for 
columns of type. Stmmonds, 

REG'MA, 71 , (Bot.) A three or more celled, few- 
seeded, superior, dry fruit, the cells of which, 
called coccif burst from the axis with elasticity 
into tw'o valves. Lindleg 

REG'NAN-C Y, Act of reigning; rule. Coleridge. 

REG'NANT, a, [L. regno^ r^nam, to reign ; It. 
regndnte ; Sp. 7'ei/na7Vte ; Ir. regtiu7it.) 

1. Reigning ; regent ; having regal authority. 

“ Queens 7 'egnant. Wotton. 

2. Ruling ; predominant ; prevalent pre- 
dominating. “ The latv was regnant.” Waller. 

f r£g'NA-T!VE, «. That rules; ruling. Reg- 
7 iative prudence.” Chaucer. \ 

RE-GCill^E', V. a, [?*fi and goi'ge. — Fr. regorge7\ 
to overflew’', to hr* [e. regorged; pp, 

regoiio:n'». i:'i o !--i 

1. To i.« • p . ' » 1 " back. Hayward. 

2. To swallow eagerly ; to devour. 

Drunk with idolatry, drunk with wine. 

And fat / egoi ged ot bulls and goats. Milton, 

3. To swallow again ; to swallow back. 

As tides at highest mark regorge the Hood. Dryden. 

t RE-GRADE', t’. n. [L. regredior.) To go back ; 
to retire. * ^ ^ Dr. Hales, 

RE-GRAft', V. a. [Fr. regreffer.) To graft again. 
** Oft vegraftmg the same scions.*' Bacon, 

RE-GRANT', 73. a. To grant anew; to grant back. 
“He ... regranted their lands to A7jUffe, 

R^-GRATE', V, a, [Yr, regratteri to scrape rgain.] 
[i, RBGRATED ; Pp, RBGRATINO, Itl-GR V. I I-D.'l 

1. fTo offendTmuch; to shock. Dei hum, 

2. To buy, as provisions, and sell them again 

in the same market, or within four miles of it, 
by w'hich the price is enhanced ; to engross ; to 
forestall. Bio'i'ill, 

3. {Masonry.) To take off the outer surface, 
&c., as of an old hewn stone wall. 

Said to bo derived from Fr. regraner^ to scrape 
over again, from frauds practised m the dressing or 
scraping of second-hand cloth to sell again. Brands, 

R^l-GRAT'JgR, 71. One who regrates. Out7*ed. 

t RFi-GRA'TI-A-TQ-RY (r§-gra'sh?-?i-to-r 9 ), n, A 
return of thiinks. ‘ Skelton. 

RJgl-GRAT'lNG, n. The act of one who regrates. 
“ By such engrossing and regrating.” Spenser, 

Rg-GRA'TQR, n. lYx.rcgrattier,) {Old Eng, Late,) 
One whq regrates, or buys and sells provisions 
or wares at the same market. “ Regrators of 
bread corn.” Tatler, 

RE-OREET', V, a. To resalute ; to greet a second 
time. Shak. 

RE-GREET', n. Return or exchange of saluta- 
tion 5 a greeting again. 

From whom he biingcth sensible regreets, BhaJe, 

RE'GRfiSS, n. [L. regressus*, It. regressoi Sp.re- 
greso ; Fr. regrds.) 

1, A goin^ back ; passage back ; a return ; — 
osed to ingress, Burnet. 

. Power or right of passing back. BurrilL 

R|;-GRfiSS', V, n. To go back; to return. Browne, 

RP-GRfiS'SIQN (r®-gr«8h'an), n. [L. regressio.J 
The act of going back or of returning ; return. 

' “ jReij'ressfort into nothing.” Broione, 

Regression point, {J^ath.) a cusp point. —See CUSF. 

R^-GR£S'S|VB, a. Passing or going back. Smart, 

R^-GRfiS'SJVE-Ly, ad. In a regressive manner. 

Rjp-GRfeT^ n. [Fr. regret, — Dr. Knott refers to 
the Scotch yj'diV, in A. S. greedant to cry, Goth. 
greitan. Richardson. — FromL. regreseust a go- 


ing back, — because regret carries back the 
thoughts and feelings upon the past. Le 
Duck at.) 

1. Sorrmv for something past; bitterness of 
reflection; grief; sorrow. — repentance. 

The remorse and inward regicts of the soul. South. 
A more lively regret for the loss of a servant, ClcDendon. 

2. t Dislike ; aversion. Decay of Chr, Piety, 
R?-GRET', V, a. [It. 7'egrettare\ Fr. regretter.) 

[l. REGRETTED ; REGRETTING, REGRETTED.] 

1. To grieve at ; to be sony for ; to mourn 
for ; to lament ; to repent of. 

Grimly ho lonkcrl on either life, and here 

b.i>v MOthinir to ’c '//< /, or there to fear. Pope, 

2. t To be uneasy at. ClaniviV 

Rp-GRET'FtyL, a. Full of regret; sonowfu'., 

“ Lost joys’ 7'egretfitl memory,” Fanshaw. 

Rjp-GRET'FiyL-LY, ad. With regret. Greenkill, 
R^l-GRET'TA-BLE, a. That may be regretted. 

Rjp-GUAR'DANT, n. {Her.) A term denoting tht> 
position of the lion, or any other beast, when 
he turns his head and looks back. Fairholt. 


t RJg-GUfcR'DQN, w* Reward ; guerdon. Shak, 
fRJp-GUER'DQN, t?. a. To reward. Shak. 


t RfiG'r-LA-BLE, a. That may be regulated, or 
adjusted by rule. Cudworth, 


REG'y-LAR, a, [L. 7'egula^ a rule ; rego^ to rule ; 
It. regolare ; Sp. regttUr ; Fr. rdguker.) 

1. Conformable to rule ; agreeable or accord- 
ing to rule; agreeable to an ordered or pre- 
scribed course ; consistent with the mode pre- 
scribed ; directed or controlled by a rule or by 
rules.; conformed to strict regulations ; method- 
ical ; orderly ; formal. 

The common cant of ciitice, that though the Hues aic 
good, it IS not a regidai picco. Ouanltan, 

Some well-proportioned dome, bold and regular. Pops. 

2. Instituted or initiated according to estab- 

lished rules, forms, or discipline. “A 7’egular 
doctor.” “ Regular troops.” Jolmson. 

3. Noting Catholic clergy or priests belong- 
ing to monastic orders, and bound to ceitum 
rules; — in contradistinction to secular, Eden, 

4. V f» >/./-/ '• Noting those verbs which form 
the:' n‘or'‘''re- and past participles by the addi- 
tion of or ed to the present tense, all other 
vcibs being called irregular, 

6. {Bot.) Having the parts all symmetrical. 

Regular JiiTU re f irregular puhtgon^ {Geom.) a poly- 
gon which i-** both cquilaternl and (‘(iui.uuiulnr. Da.ti'P, 
— Regular pfjrum id, a pyramid winch has for its liaao 
a regular polygon, and the straight lino drawn fioin 
whoso vertex to the middle of tlie base is {lerjiendicu. 
lar to the base. — Regular prism, a prism whoso bahcs 
arc regular polygons, and whose sides me porpemhe- 
iilai to the bases. Hutton , — Regular Imlier,, Aulids^ or 
pohihedrotf',, (fJeom.) a term ajijilied to the live regular 
geometrical bodies, — theteriahodruii, the hovahedion, 
tliu octaliedioti, iho dodccahvdroii, and the ictn.ilK* 
droll, — which aro bounded bj like, etpial, and legular 
piano figures, and the solid angles of winch aic all 
equal ; — called also Platonic bodies^ liecauso they w ero 
described by Plato. — Regular or special deposit, one 
Where the thing de|Kisit<>d must bo returned distin- 
guished from irregular or improper deposit, Bouoier, — 
Regular troops, troops whose conditions of onrultiient 
are not limited to time or place; — in contradistinc- 
tion to feneible, mihtia, or volunteer corps, Storqueler, 

Syn. — See Certain, Formal, MExiiomcAL. 
rRg'U-LAR, n. 1, {Roman CttihoUc Church,) 
One of those priests who profess and follow a 
certain rule of life, and observe the three vows 
of poverty, chastity, and obedience, Brando, 

2. {Mil.) A soldier belonging to a permanent 
army. Stoequekr, 


r£g-1*-lAr'1-TY, n, [It. regukmih*, Sp, regu- 
lartdad ; Fr. regttlaritd,) The state or the quali- 
ty of being regular ; agreeableness to rule ; con- 
formity to rule or to regulations ; regular 
course ; order ; method ; punctuality. 


Itepvdaritif is certain where it is not so mppstront, as in alt 
Anidsi ibr regutaritg Is a similitude continued, Oreur. 

He was a mighty lover of refpUatntp and order, Atteriaorjf, 
Byxl — R egularity i« conformity to rule ; order, to 
rank. Whatever is dune by rule is done with regu- 
larittf ; whatever in done by rank is done with order. 
A good eerier, once escabliMlied, should tie acted on 
with regularity. Maintain order ; adopt a metkod. 


To make regular. Mest, 

Rj5G'U-r*AB-LY» tid* Ih a regular manner; with 
regularity or order ; methodically. Drydmu 
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REINDEEE 


REG'U-LAR-NKSS, n. The state or the quality of 
being icgulai ; regularity. Boi/le. 

REG'U-LATB, v* a* [L. regidot rcgulatus\ It. le- 
gnlarc ; Sp. regular. \ [f. h,egulated ; pp. iieg- 
ULATixa, REGULATED,] To adiust by rule or 
by method; to put or to keep in order ; to sub- 
ject to a piescnbed course; to dispose accoid- 
ing to order ; to reduce to ordei ; to dii ect ; to 
rule ; to govern ; to conduct ; as, To regulate 
one’s conduct by the precepts of the Bible.” 

Roijahtte the patient in liid manner of living. IHiicnJaw. 

It was never the work ot ululoaophy to assemble multi- 
tudes but to icijulate only and govern them when they were 
asstMiiblerl Cowley^ 

Syn. — See Conduct, Govern. 

RfiG-U-LA'TIQN, n. [It. regolaziom\ Sp. regu- 
lacion^ 

1. The act of regulating ; adjustment. Ray. 

2 . That which is established to regulate ; 
arrangement ; rule ; order ; law. Blackstone, 

Syu. — See Law. 

RBG'TJ-LA-TIVJE, a. That regulates, tending to 
regulate. Coleridge. 

RBG'U-LA-TOll, n, 1 . One who regulates. Giew. 

2. {Mech.) A term applied to a class of con- 
trivances which have for their object to render 
the power and resistance proportionate to each 
other, either by acting on a part of the machine 
which oommauds the supply of the power, or 
upon the resistance, so a.» to accommodate it to 
the varying energy of the power ; as the gov- 
ernor of the steam-engine, pendulum of a clock, 
balance-wheel of a watch, &c. Lardiier. 

RiilG'U-LlNE, a. Belonging to regulus. Smart. 

RfiG'U-LIZE, r. a. To reduce to regulus or pure 
metal, [it.] Smart. 

flEG'U’LtrS, n.'f pi. L. Rp.a>iT-Lf; Eng. rCg'v- 
liOs-i:!? [L., a pnnee ; dun. of mr, regiftf a king.] 

1 . (^Chem.) A name applied by the alchemists 
to metals separated fioin other substances by 
fusion, from their expecting to find gold, the j 
Ung of the metals, as they termed it, at the 
bottom of the crucible • — a term applied to 
some of the brittle or inferior metals freed from, 
extraneous substances ; as, “ Regtdue of anti- 
mony ” ; Regulus of bismuth.*' XIoblyn. 

2 . {Astron.) A star of the first magnitude, in 
the zodiacal constellation of Leo ; — called also 
a Leonis, or Cor Leonis (Lion's Heart). Hutton. 

By and Greeks it was called 

paniXiffieiis, 'x '■• . ' ( i! ' I'll tlio Latin iianio ? 

IlR'OURy n. Bl.iok-soil , — a term applied to a 
very' deep and fertile soil tlirit covers one thiid 
]>irt of iSouthein Tndi.i, oceiipying neaily level 
plains ; — called also cotton soil. Ansted. 

B®-GUR'<?I-TATB, v. a. [L. re, back, and gur- 
ge.St gurgitist a gulf.] [t. rxogi roitatud ; pp. 
ItllOUROrTATING, REGl IttJlTATCD.] To throW 
or cast baek , to pour back. 

But not wrtnit them |vnlvo« In animsto bodies] to rff/ur^ 
of tuff .iiul (libCuib tho i*ri>ut iMietilution. JSmtlcy. 

RJJI-gOr'^I-TATE, Ji. To be poured back; to 

reflow ; to flow back. Mm'e. 

Rjp-GOR-lJll-TA'TIQN, n. [Fr, regurgitation.’l 

1. The act of regurgitating or flowing back ; 

reabaorption. Cudwort/i. 

2 . (itfirZ.) The act by which a canal or reser- 

voir frees itself, without effort, from substances 
accumulated in it, — a term xisually applied to 
tbo puking of infants. Dunglison. 

Rfi-H.\-BtC.'l-TATR, p. «. [L. again, and Eng. 
habilftute; Fr. r>^habiiiterJ] [t. rekabiutat- 

ED ; jp. RKRABILITATINO, RKHABILITATKD.] 

To restore to former rank, privilege, or right ; 
to reinstate, as a criminal in a personal right 
which h.is been lost by a judicial sentence ; to 
qualify again ; to reinstate. Brande. 

n« b r^habdUioUed, hU honor b restorod, all hU attalndora 
me purged. JSwU. 

Bi-jlA-BlL-I-TA'TrON, n. [Fr. r^hahilitcdiotu] 
(Lrt/o.) The act of rehabilitating ; a reinstate- 
ment of a person in his former ability or right, 
which he has lost by judicial sentence. Bouvier. 

Ri-HfeAR', a. [L RKHEARD ; pp. RBHBAIUNO, 
RRHBARO.] Toliear again. 

The catkM U prop«r to Tot reheard., Ck^idhmi. 

Ril-HjSlAE'lNG, n. A second hearing ; a second 
consideration. Addison. 


R^l-HEARS'AL (re-hers'el), 1 . The act of re- 
hearsing ; 'repetition ; recital ; nai ration ; rela- 
tion. Rehearsal ot our Lord’s prayer.” Hooker. 

Jiehea} ml oi the stoiy of the holj world. Joye. 

2 . A recital in private of a play, opera, or any 
dianiatic woik, pre\ious to exhibition. Branae. 

R^-REARSE' (re-iiera'), v. a. [z. rehearsed i pp. 
REHEARSING, REHEARSED.] 

1 . To repeat; to recite; to relate ; to tell ; to 
narrate ; to recount- 

Jiehearse not unto another that which is told iiiito theo. 

Lctliut. MX 7. 

2. To recite in private, as a dramatic work, 

previously to public exhibition. Drgden. 

Syn. — See Repeat, Tele. 

R^l IlfiARS'JglR (le-hera'f r), n. One who rehearses. 

RE-ilEAT^ V. a. 1 . To heat again. 

2 . t To cheer up exceedingly. Chaucer, 

f R^l-HELM', V. a. To covei, as the head, with a 
helm or helmet. Berners. 

RE-HIRE', c. a. To hire again. Lord Mansfield. 

REl'GLE (le'pl), n. [Old Fr. reigle^ from L. reg- 
ular a luie.] Ahollovv or groove formed for any 
thing to run m. 

A floodgate to be drawn up and let down through leigles 
in the side posts. Cutciv. 

t REI'GLE-MENT, ??. [Fr. reglement."] A rule; 
a canon ; a regulation. Bp. Taylor. 

RETGN (laii), v. n. [L. regno i regnvm, kingly 
government ; rex^ regiSj a King ; It. regnare ; Sp. 
rcynar\ Fr. reg>ier.\ \i. reigned; pp. reign- 
ing, REIGNED.] 

1. To have royal pmver ; to exorcise sovereign 
authoiity; to rule as a king or bo>ereign ; to bo 
king. 

Accordinff to the pure idea of constitutional royalty, the 
prmce itnqn'* and does not povorn, yet it would bt* n groat 
on or to imagine that our pimcus merely and no or 

govern Macaulay. 

2. To bo predominant ; J:o prevail. 

PostUcut disunflos, w’hich commonly m summer or 
autumn. Muem. 

3 . To obtain power or dominion ; to rule. 

Tluit tt« frin hath rHoned unto death, even so might ^ace 

triffu tlirough righteousness unto eternal Ule by Christ 
our Lord. Jiom, v. :il. 

REIGN (ran), n. [Ij. regmm ; It. regno ; Sp. 
reyno ; Fr. regne.] 

1. Kingly government ; supreme or sovereign 
power; royal authority ; royalty ; sovereignty. 

lie who lilio a f ith«‘i ludrl lus rth/n. 

So Hoon forgot, wttsjtisl anil wist* in vain. Porte. 

2. Time during which a king or a sovereign 
has authoiity. 

tiiivt'r country puN extol Qiiccn Bess's tetffn. 

And of liisthobiiituhK complam. JSraonston* 

3 . Kingdom ; dominion. 

That wrath which huilod to Wuto's gloomy reipn 
The souls of mighty cliiefb untimely slain. Poim. 

4 . Power; influence; rule; sway. “Every 

season's reign.'* Chapman, 

REIGN'jpR (ran'^r), n. A ruler, [n.] Sherwood. 

REIGN'INO (ran'ing), p, a. Exercising royal au- 
thority; having sovereign power; governing: 
—predominating; prevailing. 

f REIli, V. n. To roll. Chaucer. 

RE-IL-LH'MI-NATE, V. a. To reilluminc. 

Rj&-TI.-LU-MI-NA'TION, n. Tho act of reillumi- 
nating, Craig. 

RE-IL-LO'MJNE, i\ a. To illumino anew. Cowper, 

RE-IM-BARK', V. n. To reCmbark, 

RE-lM-Bf'iD'Yi & n. To imbody again ; to 
reCmbody. * Boyle, 

RE-IM-BflRS'A-BLE, a, [Fr. rsmJbmmahle.) That 
may be or ought to be reimbursed. Xlophim, 

Rfe-lM-B(jRSB', [It. rimborsare; Sp,reem- 

hoUari Fr. remhourser*, re, again, en, in, and 
bourse^ a purse.] p. reimbursed ; pp, itEiM- 

BVRStNG, KEIMBruSED.] 

1. To replace in the purse or the treasury, as 
a sum that has been expended ; to repair, as a 
loss Oran expense, by an equivalent ; to refund. 

A pvomlse of reimiMrmnff after th« expsditlen nropoied 
what the people should give to tho khijg. BoUnooraHti. 

2. To repay, as a person or a treasury, what 
has been disbursed. 


As if one . . . should allege that he hnd a right to retndntrse 
himsclr out: ut the pocket of the hrst traveller he met. Paley. 

The . .1 , ' 1*. I «i- 1 >1 I *'l o I * ■ *< , i ■ r,e 

or SIX. ,1 

RE-lM-BURSE'MgNT, n. [It. rimhorsammito', Fr. 
r ernboursement,] The act of reimbursing; re- 
payment. Sherwood. 

RE-|AI-BURS'JpR, n. One who reimburses, 

RE-JM*MER([jrE', V. a. To immerge again. Jodrell, 

RE-JM-PLANT', 'c. 05 . To implant again. Bp.Taylor, 

RE-IM-PORT', V, a, [Fr. remporte?,'] To convey 
back ; to reconvey. Young. 

RE-IAI-POR-TUNE', 'c, a. To importune again. 

RE-IAI-P( 3 §E', x>. a. To impose or tax anew. 

Tlie y, hole parish is reimposed next year. A. Smith, 

RE-IAI-PO-gl"TION (rC-irn-po-zisli'uu), n. The 
act of reimpobing. ' ’ A, Smith, 

RE-IAI-PREG'NATE, r, a. To impregnate anew. 
“Nor will It he rdmpregnnted** Browne, 

RE-JAI-PRESS', V. a. To impress anew, Johnson, 

RE-lM-PRES'PIpN (rs-im-pi€sh'im), n. A second 
or lepeated impression. Spelman, 

RE-IAI-PRINT', t'. «. To imprint or print again, 
“To reimprint this little treatise.” Spelman, 

RlHAI-PRl^'ON (-priz'zn), v.a. To imprison anew. 

RE-IM-PRJ§'0N-AIENT, n. The act of imprison- 
ing anew. Boag, 

REIAIS, n, pi. Strips of ox-hide, nnhaired, and 
rendered ])liablc by grease, used foi twisting 
into inpo, Ac. [Cape Colony.] Simmonds, 

REIN (lan), H. [L. retinacuhimi reiineo, to re- 

btiain ; It. rf(Una\ Sp. rieurhi', Fr. m?e.] 

1. The stiap of a biidlc by which thcdiivcror 
tho iidor of ahorse guides or restrains him,— 
commonly used in the plural. 

AVith hnsty hand the rulinj? irim he drew: 

lie Itmhed the eouraeis, and the eouisciii flew. I'ojie. 

2. An instiumcnt of cuibing or restraining .* 
^restraint; government. 

The hard it>in vihieh both of them have buinc 

Apramht the old kiud king. Shah. 

7*0 ffive. thr,rnn,y^ or to ffire the rein, to give license; 
to allow to be uucurlicd or witiiout restraint. iPcpc.— 
7'o taho the reitii), to assuixio the govoriirnent or the 
control. 


REIN (ran), t>. a. [e, reined ; 77;?, reining, 

REINED.] 

1. To govern by a rein or a bridle ; to curb- 
Ilc, hko a proud steed reigned, went hawfyhty on. Milton, 

2. To restrain ; to control ; to check. Shah. 


f REIN (ran), V, 11, To obey tlio reins. Sha/c, 


RJE-IN-CENSE', t\ a. To incense anew. Daniel, 
RJE-IN-CTTE^, V. a. To incite again. Lewis, 

RE-JN-GOR'PO-RATE, v. a. To incorporate or 
embody anew, Jodrell, 

RK-IN-CREASE', V. a. To increase or augment 
again. Spenser, 

RB-JN-etjR', o. a. To incur again, Witherspoon, 



REIN'DEER (rSn'clfir), n, [A. S. hranas, reindeer, 
and deor, deer ; But. 
rendicr ; Gcr, rvtiti.- 
thier'. Ban. rensdi/r ; 

Tool, hreindyr,] {Zo- 
ol.) A species of 
deer of several varie- 
ties, having branched, 
recurved, round antlers, 
the summits of which 
are palmatcd, found in'" 

Northern Europe, Asia,-“*-s*srI^ 
and America; Crr^'ua ’ '*lU‘indv^r 
tarandus of Linn ecus, Cerriis ranyifer of Ray, 
Tarandm rangifer of Bonaparte. 

jKjrThe southern limit of tho reimUer, in America, 
appears to he about the parallel of Clnchiic ; m Eu- 
rope, according to Cuvier, the Baltlr ; in Asia, the foot 
of the Cauoaeus. It serves the Laplanderu i.iid Nor- 
wegians as a beast of burden, and supplies them with 
food and clothing. Rttif, Kncy. 

.SSirThis word is sfielt reindeer, rtdmdme, imd rw*#- 
deer. Bailey, Johnson, and vanmm other English 
lexicographers, spell it ranedter j some cf the iater 
ones, reindeer, which is now the prevailing orchofra- 
phy in works of science and literature. Bmart in his 
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Dictionary gives the form of raindeer as preferable to 
that of reindeer ; yet he says, in his Graniiiiar, “ rane- 
deer would have been more correct, but reindeer seems 
the more common.” 

REIN-DEER— MOSS', n. {Bot,) A lichen, or Lap- 
land moss, which furnishes food for the rein- 
deer. Booth* 

RE-JN-DUCE', r. a* To induce again. Daniel, 

RBi'J^'^JRC-KE, n, [Ger., thefoxi] A celebrated 
German epic poem, in high repute in the latter 
part of the middle ages. Brande. 

RE-|N-F:feCT', V, a. [Fr. reinfecter.'] To infect 
again* Quackenbos, 

RB m-FRC'TA. [L.] The affair or business not 
having been done or accomplished. Scudanwre, 

RE-lN-FfeC'TIOUS (-shi.is), a. That may reinfect. 

RE-(N-FLAME', v, a. To indame anew; to re- 
kindle. Dryden, 


RE-IN-FORCE', n, {Guwm'y,) That part of a 
gun nearest to the breech ; xettwioTGQ.StocqiieleT, 

RE-IN-FORCE'MENT, n. Reinforcement. 
RE-JN-FCiRM', ' 0 . a. To inform again* Scott. 
t RE-lN-FflND', V, n. To flow in again* Stoift, 
RE-IN-FLT^E', V. a. To infuse anew. Oldham, 

RE-IN-GRA'TI-ATE (-grl'sh§-at), V. a. To ingra- 
tiate again; to put in favor again. MiUon, 

RE-|N-HAB'IT, r. a. To inhabit again. Uede, 

REIN'L^ISS (ran'Iea), a. Without rein ; unchecked. 
** A rcii\Uss^ r*iging horse.” Mir. for Mag. 

REIN§ ( 1 A 1155 '), n. ]7l. [L. ren^ pi. renes ; It. rene ; 

Sp- ren ; Fr. rein.} 

1. The kidneys ; the lower part of the hack. 

All living animals are fattest about tbe reins of the hack. 

Holland. 

2 . The heart ; the inward part considered as 
the seat of the affections. 

The righteous God tiieth the hearts and reins. Pa. vii. 9. 
Reins ^ a vault, (Aro3u) the aides or walls that sus- 
tain the arch. Wright. 

RE-IN-SERT', V. a. To insert again. Johnson. 
RE-|N-SER'TIQN, n. The act of reinserting. 
HE-IN-SPIRE', r. a. To inspire anew. MiUon. 


RE-IN-SPIr'IT, t\ a. To in .spirit again. Foster, 


RE-IN-STALL', V. a. [Fr. rmistallor.'] p, rein- 
stalled ; pp. IIEINSTALLING, REINSTALLED.] 
To install anew ; to put again in possession. 


That alone can reinstaU thoe 
In David's royal seat, his true successor. 


HtUon. 


RE-IN-STATE', V. a. [i. REINSTATED ; pp. rein- 
stating, REINSTATED.] To instate or invest 
anew ; to replace in possession. “ David . . . re- 
instated him in his throne.” Gov. of the Tongue. 

RE-IN-STATE'M^:nt, n. The act of reinstating; 
reestablishment. Bp. Horsley. 

RB-IN-STA'TIQN, n. The act of reinstating ; re- 
establishment ; reinstatement. Gent. Mag. 

RE-IN-STRfJOT', v. a. To instruct anew. 

RB-IN-sOr'ANCE (rS-fn-slidr'ans), 7i, (Law.) An 
insurance made by a former insurer, his execu- 
tors, administrators, or assigns, in order to pro- 
tect himself, or his estate, irom the risk of his 
former insuranoe ; second insurance. Bouvier. 

R^IN^BtFRE', tf. <». To insure a second time. 

RE-lN'T]6r-GRiTB, t?. a. [L. re, again, and inte- 
fffp, interjratiis, to make whole ; integer, whole, 
entire ; It. reintegrare ; Sp- rdntegi^ar ; Fr. 

To renew with regard to any state or 
quality; to renew; to restore; to redintegrate. 

Th£a league diwe out nil the SiMinlarde out of Germany, 
and reiiitstjrafed that nation in their ancient liberty. Paeon. 

RB-lN-TJg!-<JRA'Tl9N, n. [It. remt(^(mone% Sp. 
renntegracion ; Fr. r^fit^gration.'] The act of re- 
integrating ; restoration. Hasmder. 

RjE-lN-TfiR', -r, <». To inter a second time. WoweU. 


RE-IN-tSR'RQ-oAt®, t#'. [Fr. rd^erreger.'] 
To interrogate again. Uotgrave, 

Rfi-lN-THRdNE', v* a. See !Re£ntkxu>nr. 
f- R^-fN-TWR6N'!ZE, v.a. To refinthrone. BtoweH. 


RE-lN-TiCE', V. a. To intice again. Warner. 

RE-IN-TRQ-DUCE', V. a. [It. reintrodurre.'\ To 
introduce again, N. A. Rev. 

RE-IN-TRO-dCc'TIQN, n. A second or repeated 
introduction. Blacloitone. 

RE-lN-CfN'DATE, V. a. To inundate or sub- 
merge again. CaldioeVt. 

RE-JN-Vi:ST', V. a. To invest anew. 

They reinvest thee In white innocence. Dotme. 

RE-IN-VEI3'TJ-GATE, V. a. To investigate again. 

RE-IN-VfiS-TI-GA'TIQN, n. A second investiga- 
tion. Moses Stuart. 

RE-IN- VfiST'M^iNT, n. A second or repeated in- 
vestment. Wright. 

RE-IN- ViG'QR-ATE, V. a. To invigorate or 
strengthen again- Smith. 

EE-IN-VITE', V. a. [Fr. rUnmter.l To invite a 
second time. Quackenbos, 

RE-JN-VOLVE', «. a. To involve anew. Milton. 

REIs-EF-FEJsr' BT, n. The title of one of the 
chief ^Turkish o&cers of state. 

4Ci5=“Tlie Reis-effendi is chancellor of the empire 
and minister of foreign affairs, in which capacities 
he negotiates with the ambassadors and interpreters 
of foreign nations. Brande, 

RE-IS'SU-A-BLE (rg-Tsh^.i-a-bl), a. That may be 
reissued. Reissuable notes.” Bouvier. 

RE-iS'SUE (rS-lsh'ui), v. a. & n. To issue again. 

t REIT (rSt), n. Sedge or sea-weed. Bp. Richardson. 

t RElT'jpR (rit'er), m. [Ger. areider.’] A rider ; a 
trooper, — especially a soldier of the German 
cavalry of the 14th and 15th centuries ; a rut- 
ter. — See Rutter. Brande. 

RE-lT'^lR-ATB, V. a. [L. re, again, and itero, 
it&rodus, to do a second time ; It. reiterare ; Sp. 
reiterar\ Fr. ?e*if#Ver.] p. reiterated; pp. 
REITERATING, REITERATED,] To do again and 
again ; to iterate or repeat again. 

He [Christ] hath taught us that to reiterate the same re- 
(inosta will not be vain. bmalrvlge. 

Syn. — See Repeat. 

RB-lT'JgR-ATE, a. Repeated again and again. 
[r.] ■ Southey. 

RE-1t'BR-AT-^:d-LY, ad. By reiteration; re- 
peatedly. * Phil. Mag. 

EE-IT-^1R-A'TTQN, n, [L. reiteratio ; It. f'eitera- 
zione ; Sp. reiteracion ; Fr. rHt&ation.'] The 
act of reiterating ; repetition. Boyle. 

R5-IT'^R-A-TIVE, n. 1. A word or a part of a 
word that is repeated. Prittl e-prattle is a 7*c- 

iteraiivc of prattle.” Booth. 

2. (Gi'am.) A verb that expresses repeated 
or intense action. Dr. A. Murray. 

R5-JfiCT', V. a. [L. rejicio, rejectus ; re, ajgain, 
back, and jacio, to throw ; Fr. rejetcr,] \i. re- 
jected ; pp. rejecting, rejected.]^ 

1. To throw aside as useless or evil ; to cast 
off ; to discard ; to repel ; to exclude ; to eject. 

L«‘t principlea . , . b<» admitted orreyertef/accordingaa they 
are found to agree or diaagrcc with it. Jieattie. 

Then liaat rejected the word of the Lord; and the Ixird 
hath retjected thee from being king over Israel. I Sam. x v, lit*. 

2, To refuse to receive or to accept ; to de- 
cline ; to repudiate ; to disapprove ; to slight. 

Because thou hast refected knowledge, I will also ryfect 
thee, that thou shalt bo no priest to me. Hos. iv. o. 

Syn. — See Disapprove, Refuse. 

R5-Ji3CT'A-BLE, a. That may be rejected. 

tRB-JJg:c-TA'N®-Of;a, a. [L. rtjectaneus.^ Not 
chosen or received ; rejected. More. 

Rg-jfiCT'^lD, p. a. Thrown away ; cast aside ; 
discarded; repelled; refused; slighted. 

R]^-jrj^CT'J^B, n. One who rejects. Clarke. 

RB-jfeO'TIQNjn. [L. rtgedto ; It. retjesione ; Fr. 
r^eeition.\ TOe act of rejecting ; refusal, 



R?l-jjBOT'lVE, m. That rejects $ reejectlng, Wright. 

R^-jjfeOT'MJSNT, n. Rqjeotion : — that which is 
rejected or thrown away, Chrke. 


R5-j51ce', V, a. [Sp. regodjar', Fr. rejouir.^^ 

I See Joy.] [i. rejoiced ; pp. rejoicing, re- 

I joiced.] To give or impart joy to ; to make 
joyful ; to gladden ; to exhilarate. 

Whoso lo\ eth wisdom rejoiceth his father. Prov. xxix. 3. 

RE-JOlCE', V. n. To feel or experience joy or 
gladness ; to be joyful or glad ; to exult. * 

JR^oice in the Lord alway ; and again I say, Refoice. 

Phil. iv. 4. 

*We lefotce at the fortunate event which has made another 
happy. Co{ian. 

fRB-JOICE', n. The act of rejoicing. Browne. 

t RE-JOlCE'MJgINT, n. Rejoicing. Golding. 

One who rejoices. Wotton. 

R5:-JC3I9'ING, w. 1. Expression of joy. Nelson. 

He that goeth forth and weepeth, bcanng precious seed, 
shall doubtless come ogam with 1 ejoicing, bringing his sheaves 
with him. Ps. cxxvi. 6. 

2. Subject of joy ; means of enjoyment. 

Thy word was unto me the joy and r^oxcinn of mine 
heart. Jcr. xv. Id. 

RE-Jor^'ING-LY, ad. With joy ; with exultation. 

RE-J5iN', V. a. [Fr. r^oindre.] [i. rejoined ; 
pp. rejoining, rejoined.]^ 

1. To join again ; to reunite. Browne. 

2. To meet again. Pope. 

Receive the one. and soon the other 

Will lollow to r^oitt his bi other. Cowjier. 

Rjg-JOlN', V. n. 1. To answer to a reply. Dry den. 

2. (Law.) In pleading, to answer a plaintiff's 
replication by some matter of fact. Bm‘nU. 

R5-JC)iN'D^:R, n. 1. An answer to a reply. 

2. (Law.) In pleading, a defendant's answer 
of fact to a plaxntilf's replication. BurriU. 

Syn.— See Answer, Replication. 

t RJp-JOlN'D?R, V. 71. To make a reply. Hammond. 

fRE-JOlN'DURE, «. A joining again. Shak. 

RE-JdlNT', V. a. 1. To reunite the joints of. 
“ Ezekiel saw dry bones reJointed.'* Barrow. 

2. To All up with fresh mortar the old joints 
of, as walls. Francis. 

fRjp-JOLT', n. A repeated jolt or shock. South. 

fRjp-JOLT', V. a. To shake again or back, as 
with a sudden jerk ; to rebound. Locke. 

t R^l-JOtJRN' (r?-jUrn'), v. a. [Fr. reajo%micr.‘\ 
To adjourn ; to postpone ; to defer. Wotton, 

t Rp-JOURN'M^NT, n. Adjournment. North. 

RE-Jfl D^^E', V. a. To judge anew ; to rc(*xamine ; 
to call to a new trial. Pope. 

Rg-JU'vjgl-NATE, v.a. To restore youth to; to 
make young again. Ed. Rev. 

R3j;-JU-VE-NfiS'C?:NCE, n. [L. re, again, back, 
and mvencsco, jui'e7icscens, to roach the age of 
youth; a youth.] Renewal of youth; 

state of being young again. Chesterfield. 

R^-JU-VJgl-NfiS'CjpN-CY, «. Rejuvenescence. 

R^l-JfT-Vg-NftS'CjpNT, a. Becoming young again ; 
renewing youth. Gent. Mug. 

R5;-JU'V^-NEZE, r. a. To make young again ; to 
rejuvenate. Ckirke. 

RE-KIn'DLE, u. «. To kindle again. Cheyne. 

RE-kIng', V, a. To make king again. Wamet. 

fR^l-KNrjWl/^lD^E v. a. To ac- 
knowledge. VdaL 

Rfe-LAPB^ V. a. To hide anew- Permant, 

REIJllS (r^-ia'), n. [Fr., from L- reUnguo, re-' 
lietus, to leave.] (Fori.) A narrow walk, four 
or five feet wide, between the rampart and the 
ditch, to receive the earth which may be washed 
down from the former. Brande. 

Rfe-LAND', V. a. & n* To land again- A. Smith. 

RE-lApsb', V. n, [L. rehbor, relapsm ; re, again, 
back, and labor, to fall or slip.] [ 1 . relapsed; 

pp. llEX.APHINa, RKLAVHI.D.] 

1. To slip or slide back ; to fall back- 

Relajmhtg from n tumeaMry gnlrie, JOn/den. 

2. To return to a former state, as of vice or 
error ; to backslide. 

The ofrrtter he hath ref<tmed,ih9 more nljotlfrpatmiia ha 
ought to give of the truth of nla r«*|»ent4«re, ftp. iagier. 


A. 
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3. To fall back or retura from, a state of coa 
valesceace or recovery. 

He was not well cured, and would have relapsed. Wiaenum. 

R^-LAFSE', n, [Fr, relaps^l 

1. A retura or falling back into a former 
state, particularly of vice or error ; lapse. tot. 

2. * iietum from a state of coavaiesceace or 

recovery. iSpenser* 

3. t A person fallen back into vice or error ; 

relapser. Many other priests . . . would pursue 
me as a reltpse. Ex, of IK Thorpo^ 140r. 

RJgl-LAPS'J@R, n. One who relapses, as into vice 
or error ; a backslider. Bp, Hall, 

kJp-LATE', V, a, [L. ref&ro, relatus\ re, again, 
back, and fero, to bring ; Sp. relatar ; Fr. re- 
later.] ft. kelated ; pp, relating, belated.] 

1. t To bring back ; to return or restore. 

Till morrow next again 

Both light of heaven and strength of men relate. Sjaenser. 

2. To give an account of ; to tell; to recite; 
to narrate ; to recount ; to rehearse. 

T’.it!’ a srhii’n''- •'’’i 

'I 1m ‘ '.! rhi* L.''i' • ii'«‘ itlf . G *• oould J"'!!;!!. iraZZer. 

3. To ally by kindred. 

Avails thee not 

To whom related or by whom begot? 

A heap of dust alone i cmains. Pope. 

To relate one^s self, to express one’s thoughts m 
speaking. 

Sya. — See Disclose, Tell. 

R5-LATE', V, n. To have relation or respect ; to 
pertain ; to refer ; to belong ; to appertain. 

All negative . . . words relate to positive ideas. Zoche. 

R®-LAT'ED, y>. < 2 . 1. Alliedby kindred; connected 
by blood or alliance ; akin ; combined. Pope. 

2. {Mus.) Relative. — See Relative. Dwight. 

RR LAT'ipR, n. One who relates ; a narrator. 

R^l-LAT'ING, p. a. Having relation or reference ; 
respecting ; pertaining ; belonging ; relative. 

RR-LA‘TtON, 71, ['L,relatio; It. relazioTie; Sp. 
7'olacfon; Ft, 7'ehtion.l 

1. The act of relating; narration; recital; 

account; njirrative; detail. Burnet, 

2. Connection between things as a subject of 
the understanding. 

Of tho oternal relati07Ui and fitnesses of things we know 
nothing. Beanie, 

Of all relations, the relations of number are the clearest, 
and most accurately appreciated. Fleming, 

All created beings bear the necessary relation of servants 
to God. £S(tuth. 

3. Respect ; reference ; regard. LoeJee. 

I have been importuned to make some observations on this 
art in relation to its agreement with poetry. T)i f/den. 

4. Connection by consanguinity or affinity; 
alliance by blood or by marriage ; relationship ; 
kindred ; connection family tie. 

Are we _ 
no relation 

styles them all our brethren ; nay, tliey 

to us — our fellow-members; and both these iVom their rein- 
to our Saviour hiuisuli, who calls them his bicthren..S/jrot. 

6, A person connected by blood or by mar- 
riage ; a kinsman or a kinswoman ; a relative. 

Dependants, fHends, relations. 

Savaged by woo, tbrget the tender tie. Thomson. 

Relations, in a will, means persons entitled ac- 
cording to the statute of distribution. JStirriU, 

6. (Law,) The carrying back of an act or 
proceeding to some past time, and giving it va- 
lidity or operation firom such time. BurriU. 

7. (Mcdh.) A term used in reference to ttvo 
quantities which have something in common by 
means of which they may be compared ; as, 

The reltiions of equality and inequality ” ; 

The relation of equivalency,” &c. Da. ^ P, 

Inharmenie rOaiion, (Jlfus.) the introduction of a dis- 
sonant sound not heard in the preceding chord. Brundc. 

Sym'-^Rdalikm, sfgnifiee tlie state of being related, 
and a person related ; relative, a person related. Re- 
ligions and relotires denote persons related by birth, 
also often including those related hv marriage. -STmit 
drtd properly denotes persons related by Mood, but it 
is aW fluently used to include persons related by 
marriage ; fctiwtww, one related by blood, or one of the 
same family or race. — Hee Account, Narration. 


BI5-LA^TIQN-.^h, a. Having, or ii 

tion. 


rela- 
,. Ob, 


E5-I#A^TI9N4®T, Arala^vt. [b.] Browne, 

RB*.LA'TrQN-SHlPj fu State of being related, as 
oy blood or by alUauee; ooimection- Blachstone, 


REL'A-TiVE, a. [L. reltUivus; It, ^ Sg. 7'elati- 
VO*/ Ft, rclatif,] 

1. Having relation or reference ; connected 
with ; belonging to ; respecting ; relating. Locke. 

2. Considered not absolutely, but as belong- 
ing to, or respecting, something else ; depend- 
ing on, or incident to, relation. 

E\’ery thing sustains both an absolute and a relative ca. 
pacity. iiotUh. 

3. Having close or obvious connection ; par- 
ticular; special; positive; definite. 

I’ll have grounds 

More relative than this: the play ’a the thing 
W herein I *11 catch the conscience of the king. Shak* 

4. (Logic.) Noting a term which implies re- 
lation ; not absolute ; as father, son, ^Vhatelg, 

6. (Grain.) Relating to another word, to a 
sentence, a part of a sentence, or a phrase, 
called the antecedent ; as, “ Relatue pronouns.” 

The relative pronouns are toko, toluch, and that, 

6, (Mus.) Noting chords, modes, or keys, 
■which, differing from each other in only a few 
tones, admit of an easy and natural transition 
from one to the other ; related. Dwight, 

REL'A-TIVE, n. 1. Something having relation 
to something else. Locke, 

2. A person connected by blood or alliance ; 
a relation. Friends and relatives.** Bp, Taylor. 

3. (Grain.) A word relating to an antecedent ; 

a relative pronoun. Asoham. 

4. (Logic.) A relative term. Whately, 

Syn. — See Relation. 

RfiL'A-TtVE-LY, ad. In relation to something 
else’ ; not absolutely. More, 

REL'A-TIVE-n£ss, n. The state of being rela- 
tive’, or having relation. Johnson. 

RfiL-.VTiV'J-TY, w. Relativeness, [ii.] Coleridge, 

R^l-EA'TQR, n. (Law.) A person in whose behalf 
certain writs are issued, such as attachments 
for contempt, -writs of mandamus, and informa- 
tions in the nature of a quo warranto, Burrill. 

R?-IiA'TRJX, n, (Law,) A female relator or pe- 
titioner. Judge Story, 

R^-lAx^ V, a. TL. relaxo ; re, again, back, and 
laxo, to loose ; hxus, loose ; It. rilassare ; Sp. 
relajar ; Fr. reMcher, ri^laxer.'} [«*. relaxed ; 
pp. RELAXING, RELAXED.] 

1. To loosen ; to slacken ; to make less tense, 
tight, or close;— to unstring; to weaken. 

Horror chill 

Ran through hit veins, end all his jointa relapcxd, Milton. 

2. To make less severe or rigorous ; to remit ; 
to abate ; to lessen ; to diminish ; to reduce. 

Not till that day shall Jove relax his rage. Pope. 

3. To unbend; to ease; to divert; to amuse. 
“ Conversation relaxes the student.” Johnson. 

4. To relieve from constipation, as the bowels. 

RJP-LAx^ V. n. To abate in severity, rigorous- 
ness, or effort ; to become lax or loose ; to un- 
bend. Prior, 

tR5-LAX', n. Relaxation, FeUham, 

R^-lAX', a. Relaxed ; loose ; lax. [r.] Bacon. 

R^I-LAX'^Jl-BLE, a* That may be relaxed or re- 
mitted. ’ [b.] Barrow, 

RE-hAx'j\NT, n. (Medn) A medicine that dimin- 
ishes the tension of or^ns. Dunglison. 

RfiL-AX-A'TfON rr«HkS"tt'shu3i, W.J.F, Sm.R.; \ 
r5-Uks-fi'shun, E. Jo. C\ Wr. Wb.\ n. 
relaxaiioi It. rilassazione*, Sp. relaJacxon\ Fr. 
relaxation^) 

1. The act of relaxing or the state of being 

relaxed ; diminution of tension. Bacon, 

2. Cessation or remission of ^e8t^aint.R^/mef. 

3. Remission or abatement of rigor or sever- i 
ity. Relaxations of the laws.” VTaterland. 

4 Remission of attention or applioation ; 
diversion; amusement; recreation. 

There would b« no bdiinMf ia solitude, nor proper reUtse* 
atknu in buiiaoM. Addison, 

Syn. — AjdUSEMSNT. 

EE-LAX'4-tIve, n. That which relaxes ; a re- 
laxant. ** You must use relaxativeeP B, Jomon, 

«, Tending to relax. Qood, 

rjBI-lAx'INC, p, a. Tending to relax or weaken; 
loosening: remitting. 


Rjp-LAY', 91, [Fr. relais*, from L, relingzio, re,, 
lictus, to leave. Landais.] 

1, In hunting, a supply of dogs kept in readi- 
ness at certain places to relieve others that have 
become wearied in the pursuit. B, Jonson, 

2. A supply of horses on the road to relieve 

others in a journey. ^ Davenant. 

3, A supply of any thing laid up or kept in 

store. “ Relays of joy.’* Young, 

4. Ground laid up in fallow. C. Richardson. 

I RE-lAy’, v, a. To lay again. Smollett. 

RE-IiEAS'A-BLE, a. That may be released. Selden, 

R^- LEASE' (r^-les'), v, a, [E. relinmto, to leave ; 
7'eluxo,to loosen ; It. relassare, to loosen, to re- 
lax ; rilasciai'e, to release ; lassare, lasciare, to 
leave ; Sp. relajar ; Fr.relticher. — Goth, liusan, 
to loose. — See Loose.] {%. released ; pp, re- 
leasing, RELEASED.] 

1. To set free or at liberty; to liberate; to 
unloose ; to disengage ; to discharge ; to deliver. 

Pilate said unto them. Whom will ye that I j-eZeose unto 
you ? Borabbas, or J esus w hich is called Christ? Matt. :xxvii.l7* 
He then reZeaseeZ the monsters Irom their toil. Fawkes, 

2. To let go, as a claim ; to quit ; to give up. 

Every creditor thatlendeth aught unto his neighbor shall 
release it. Dewf, atv, 2. 

He had been base had be released his right. Drydssfu 

3. t To relax ; to slacken ; to loosen. Rooker. 

Syn.— See Deliver, Disengage. 

RB-LEASE', n. LA setting free or at liberty; 
liberation ; deliverance. 

To "work their cousin Moi timer’s release 
Out of the rebel Owen Glcnduwer’s hands. Darnel. 
From 3 'earB of pain one moment of release. Prior. 

2. Relinquishment or renunciation of some 
right or claim ; discharge from obUgation.j3aco?7i. 

Tlio king made a groat least, and made a release to the 
provinces, and gave gifts. Esth. ii. IS. 

3. (Late.) A relinquishment of some right or 

claim by one person in favor of another : — the 
conveyance of a man’s interest or right in a 
thing to another who has possession thereof or 
some estate therein. Burrill, 

The conveyance corresponding with a release 
at common law is, in the U. S., a quit-claim deed. 
BurnU, 

Syn. —See Deliverance. 

Rig-LEASE'MJJNT, fi. The act of releasing; re- 
lease. [R-] Milton, 

RJI5-LEAS'ER, «. One who releases or sets free. 

Ri^L'B-GATB, V, a, [L. relego, relegatus,] To 
banish ; to send into exile. Bp. Taylor. Burke. 

r£l-JP-GA'TION, n. [L. relegntio.'] (Old Enq. 
Law,) Banishment for a time only. Btcrrill, 

RB-l6nt', ®, a. [It. rallentare ; Fr. rdlentir. — * 
From L. lentus, pliant, slo-\v ; lenis, soft.] [i. re- 
lented; pp. RELENTING, RELENTED.] 

1. To make slower ; to abate the velocity of; 

to slacken; to remit. “Oftentimes he would 
relent his pace.*' Spenser. 

2. To soften ; to mollify. Spenser. 

3. To dissolve; to melt. “A pearl which 

nothing can relent.” Davies. 

RJ5-l£iNT', V, n. 1. To soften; to grow less hard. 


When opening buds salute the welonme day, 
irth, 1 clcn' • • 


Pojie. 


And earth, i cTcnUno, feels the gcnUl my. 

2. To melt ; to dissolve. 

Salt of tartar, brought to fhslon, and placed in a cellar, 
■vrilll, in a fiivr minutes, begin to relent. Boyle* 

All nature mourns, the skies relent in showers. Pope. 

3. To grow less intense, as fire. LHghy. 

4. To soften, in temper; to grow tender or 
lenient ; to feel compassion ; to forbear. 

Can you behold 

My tears, and not once relent? Shak, 

fRip-Ltox', a. Dissolved; melted. Vulg.Roi'vn. 
t n. Remission ; stay. Speteeer. 

R3-l£nt'ING, n. The state of relenting or be 
coming compassionate ; compassion. 

RJI-LjfiNT'LlSSS, a. XJnrelenting ; unpitying ; un- 
moved by kindness, tenderness, or pity ; unoom^ 
passionate ; implacabio ; unforgiving ; cruel. 

Thus will persist, reletalese in his Ire. Drpden, 

Byn*— See Implacable. 

R3-L^^T'L3SS-LY, ad. In a relentless msmter ; 
without compassion or pity. Ed. Mev. 

The state of hew 
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RELINQUISH 


t R^I-LIBNT'M^NT, n. The state of relenting; 
compassion or pity. Taylor. 

RE— LES-SEE', n. {^Law.') One to whom a release 
is executed. Blackstone, 

RE— LES-SbR' (ISO), n. {Law.) One who exe- 
cutes a release. BlaclMone. 

RE-L£t', V. a. To let or lease again. Qu. R&o, 

EfiL'^l-VANCE, ? J 2 ,. 1. The state of being rel- 

RfiL'^-VAN-CY, ) evant. Burnet. 

2. {S'cotch'Law.) Sufficiency to infer the con- 
clusion. Smart. 

R£l'5;-VANT, a. [Pr. relever^ relevant^ to raise 
again, to relieve ; from L. releoo \ re, again, and 
fero, to raise ; Uvis^ light.] 

1. Relieving ; lending aid. Pownall. 

2. Relating to the point ; pertinent ; appli- 
cable. “ Rel&caivt evidence.** Bouiter. 

+ r£l-JP-vA"TION, M. A raising up. Bailey. 

3l]gl-Li-A-BlL'|-TY» n. The state of being reliable ; 
reliableness. ’ Coleridge. 

R|:-Li'A-BLE, a. That may be relied upon or con- 
fided in ; trustworthy. D. Webster. *V. B. Bev. 
It is very dlihcult to ^am reliable information. Sir R. Peel. 
The expository satisiactory and reliable. JEc. Rev. 

That which is peihaps the most brilliant of* nil histones 
8oeni8 about the least reliable of any. Jilac/cwood s Jloff. 

Reliable (together with its derivatives, reli- 
ability and reliableness) is a very modern word, re- 
cently often met with ; and it has the sanction of 
some highly respoccablo aiithoniies; hut it is ill- 
formed, and it cannot properly have the sijrmficatioii 
in which it is always used, rotential passive adjec- 
tives in able [see Annn] are derived from active 
\'erb«», as allow, aVoirnhle ; but adicctivea derived fiom 
neuter vcrbsi do not admit of this passive souse, ii'. per- 
ish, perishable. In order to form a passive adjective 
from rely, we must annex on, or upon, and give it 
the ludicrous form relionable or reluiponable, which 
would properly signify, that may be relied on or 
upon.*’ The adjective uneomeatohle, found in the 
Tatlor, and inserted by Johnson in liis Dictionary, is 
formed on the same principle ; and Johnson proper- 
ly styles It a low, corrupt word but uncomeable, 
if there were such a word, would not admit of the 
sense, “ not to be come at.” 

Rjp-Li'A-BLB-NfiSS, fi. The state of being relia- 
ble; reliability. Wright. 

Rjp-LrANCB, n. Trust ; confidence ; dependence. 

lieliauee on the divme mercies. & Mlchardson. 

An humble behavior towards God, and a dutiful rehnuee 
on his providence. Attei l»a i/. 

R5-Ll'ANT, a. Having reliance or confidence ; 
confident. Ec. Jiev. 

RjSL'lC, n. [L. reliqu<e ; relwqiio, to leave ; It. ^ 
Sp. reUquia ; Fr. reltqiie.l 

1, That which is left or remains after loss or 
decay of the rest. “ A relic of a saint.** Chaucer. 

Sholl we go see the r elics of this town ? ShaJi. 

This oliiirch is rejre rich in Among the rest they 

show a fragment of Thomas a Becket. Addison. 

2. The body of a deceased person ; a corpse ; 
remains ; — commonly in the plural. 

Slmll our rehes second birth receive? PHor, 
Thy rvUcs. Bowe, to tliis fhir shrine Intrust, Pope. 

Syn. — See Rn mains. 

f RfiL^lO-LY, ad. In the manner of relics. Donne. 

r£iL'ICT, n. [L. relinquo, relictiis, rclicia, to 
leave, to forsake.] A woman whose husband 
is dead ; a widow. Garth, Kawhina. 

R?-LIct^|;d, p. a. (Law.) Left permanently un- 
covered, as land by the retreat of the sea or 
other water. Bouvier, 

RI^-lTc*TION, n. (Law.) Land left permanently 
uncovered by the retreat of the sea or other 
water. Bouvier. 

R5-I-.IEP' n,. [See Rbi.ibvb.] 

1. Removal or alleviation of calamity, pain, 
swrow, or other evil; redress: succor; help; 
aid. Charitable reliefs of the needy.** Sandys. 

Thoughts In my unoulot breast are risen. 

Tending to some rerfij/* of our extremes. Milton. 

2. That which removes or alleviates pain, 
sorrow, or other evil ; means of exemption. Bell 

So nbould we make Our death n glad reli^ 

From future shame. J!>v<ien. 

3. Release or dismission of sentinels from 
their post by the substitution of fresh ones, or 


a fresh detachment of troops, ordered to re- 
place those already upon duty. Stocqueler, 
Tor this relief much thanks; *tis bitter cold. Hhak. 

4. {Old Eng. & Scotch Lato.) A sum of money 
paid by the neir of a deceased tenant, by way 
of fine or composition with the lord, for taking 
up the estate which was lapsed, or fallen in, by 
the death of the last tenant. Biirrill. 

R]p-LIEF*, n. [It. riUeco ; Sp. relieve \ Fr. relief] 

1. {Sculp.) That species of sculptaie in which 
the figures project or stand out from the ground 
or plane on which they are formed ; rilievo. 

j8Sg* There are three kinds of relief i bass-relief (bae- 
so-nJieoo), iti which the figures pioject but little troin 
the ground on which they are scnlpTiircJ , demi relief 
(demt or mezzo-rdieGo), in which the liuiiicsi st.ui J out 
about half thoir natural proportions ; and hisrh-rehef 
{alto-nlievo), in which the figures stand completely 
out from the ground, being attached to it only m a few 
places, and m others worked entirely around like a 
single statue. Brands. 

2. {Pai7ii.) The apparent prominence or 

standing out of a figure from the ground on 
which It is painted. JoJmson.. 

3. {Arch.) The projection of a figure or orna- 

ment from the ground or plane on which it is 
formed. Brande. 

4. {Fort.) The projection or prominence of a 
work above the ground-plan. Glos. Mil, Tei'ms. 

5. The exposure of any thing by the proxim- 
ity of something diiferent. JoJuutoiz. 

Sym. — See Am, Rburess. 

RJgJ-LIEF'L^lSS, a. Destitute of relief. Savage. 

Iljp-Li'jpR, n. One who relies. Beau. 4* FI. 

RJp-LIEV'A-BLE (r^-lSv'fi-bl), a. That may be 
relieved.* Ilalc. 

R|;-LI£VE' (re-l5v'), v. a. [L.reJcro, to lift up or 
raise again, to relieve; re, again, back, and 
levo, to raise ; levis, light ; It. nlevare ; Sp, re- 
levar; Fr. relever. — A. S. hlijlm, to lift.] [i, 

BELIEVED ; pp. BELIEVING, BELIEVED.] 

1. t To lift or raise up again. Piers Plouhman, 

2. To raise or remove pain, sorrow, or other 
evil from ; to free from any e\ il ; to succor ; to 
help ; to aid. ** Believe the poor.** Dryden. 

The Lord pieservcth tiie strangers, he reheretk the fUther- 
less and widows. P». cxlvi. 9. 

When any chance 

Relieves me from my task of servile toll. Milton. 

3. To remove or alleviate ; to allay ; to miti- 
gate ; to lessen ; as, “ To relieve distress/* 

Tint iM n”'l Titiqiu* M^'or vn* In 'I'd l.i-t nigh*, 
Mi'ihounht It d*d nhn <• i»v p l^^nm rmidi Shak, 

4. To release or dismiss from a post or sta- 
tion, as sentinels, by substituting fresh ones. 

ReUeve the sentries that have watched all night. Drt/dcn. 

5. To right, as by law ; to redress. Johnson. 

6. To abate or diminish the severity or incon- 
venience of, by the interpositiou or juxtaposition 
of something dissimilur or contrasting. 

The poet must not encumber his pwm with too much 
business, but sometimes relieve the subject with a moral rt*- 
'flecHon. Addison. 

7. To assist; to help; to support; to sustain. 

Parallels, or like relations, alternately reheve each other; 
when neitlier will pass asunder, yet are they plausible to- 
gether. Browne. 

Syn. — See Allay, Help. 

t Rjg;-L1BVE'M®NT, n. Release; relief. Wrever. 

R^-UEV']^R, n. 1. One who or that which relieves. 

2, ( Gwinerif.) An iron ring %vith a handle, for 
disengaging the searcher of a gun. Stocqueler. 

R5;-LrEV*ING,p. G. That relieves ; assisting. 

Relies in a- tackle, {JTaat.) a tackle hooked to the til- 
ler, in a sale, to steer by, in case of accident to the 
wheel or tiller-ropes. Dana. 

RE-LlJe ' FO (r^-Js'vo), n. [It. rilievo.] The prom- 
inence or projection of a figure in sculpture or 
in painting; relief. — See Rilievo. Dryden. 

rS-LIohT' (r8-lit*), V. a. To light anew. 

Rip-Lt^'IQN’ (r^-ixd'jtfu), n. [L. reUgio\--^9,o>> 
cording to Cicero, aom rehgv. to read again; 
according to Laatautiua and other^ from 
to bind buck ; It. religiom ; Sp. ^ Fr. relimm.] 

1. An acknowledgment of our obligation to 
God as our Creator, with a feeling of reverence 
and love, and consequent duty or obedknee to 
him ; duty to God and to his creatures ; practi- 
cal piety; godliness; devotion; devoutness; 
holiness. 


One «r'’kc much of ri"bt and wrong, 

Oi jU'it'Lo oT I t-iitli, .iiiu peace. Milton. 

Rehqion or Mrtue, m a laige sense, includes duty to God 
a-.d n — roi-hVr hi.* -r " n-<'per sense, virtue signifies duty 
^ <..i .'to God. Uatts. 

Notning can inspire religious duty or hi.* 

hgwn. '< •’ * ‘ '/ w. 

2. A particular system of faith or worship. 

We speak of the Greek, Hindu, Jeivibh, Clinstnin. and 

Mohammedan reliffions. 1 *. Vyc. 

3. pi. Religious rites. Milton. 

Jfatiiral religion, the knowledirc of God ami of our 

duty which is derived fioiu the at iiatuie or of 
reason. — Recealed religion, the know ledge ol God and 
of our duty which comes to us from positive revela- 
tion. 

Syn. — Religion sijinifies both a system of faith 
and worship and duty to God, as the Ciinstian or Ala- 
hometan religion, practical religion, or file religion of 
the heart and life , piety, both duty to paients and duty 
to God ; devotion, piety as applied especially to divine 
woibhip ; holiiie<iA, heedom from sin. Religion., piety, 
and devotion aie dll human qualities ; holiness, both 
divine and human, as, the Holy Quo of Israel, /m/y 
angel, holy apostle , religious character or education 3 
pious or devout person , devout or devotional feeling. — 
See Holy. 

t R|:-LiG'ION-A-RY, a. Relating to religion ; pi- 
ous. “ His religionary professions.’*^/;. 

R5-LI9*ION-A-RY, w. An adherent to religion ; 
a religionist. [*B.] Qu. Rev. 

R?-LI(,t'ION-^:R, n. A religionist, [n.] Southey. 

R^-Ll^'IQN-f^M, n. Religious feeling or zeal; 
the practice of religion. Qu. Rev. 

R^3-LI^'IpN-IST (re-lhrjun-Ist), n. One who pro- 
fesses a religion; — generally used in a bad 
sense, us synonymous with bigot, but soiuetiiues 
ill a good sense. 

The boldest religionists and mock-prophets. More. 

An enlightened scholar and a /etilous ycht/ionist. Tweddel. 

RE-LI^-l-OS'I-TY, n. [L. raHrpositas.] The qual- 
ity or the state of being religious ; religious- 
ness. [b.] WickliJI'c. For. Qu. Rev. 

(r 9 -n<l'jus), a. [L. rehgiosu8‘, It. 
HUgioso ; Sp. religimo ; Fr. rvligieux.] 

1. Pertaining to religion. Shak. 

Andtnnnifs (“.hbli-li'ucnt i- no pait of Christlauity, It Is 
only ti.i* I le.in*. ;>• iiiliPi.'.iiiiu it JUdey, 

2. Reverencing God and obeying his com- 
mands ; disposed to the duties of religion ; pious ; 
godly; devout; holy. Religious folk.** Chmwcr. 

T'* aiij 'Mini iinuM'p M’li hC(m to be reliffiow. ami bildh'th 
TKit In'- iriMjnus hut ([(‘ocMoLli lus own heart, this mait'N te- 
lij'iiiM i-i \ .i<n. Juin, \. tKl. 

3. Devoted to the duties of religion. “ A re- 

Ugiova life.** ShaJz. 

■ 4 . Teaching or inculcating religion. “A rc- 
ligtou.'i book.” Wotfon. 

6. Bound by a vow to a monastic life, as 
friars, monks, and nuns. Abbot. Edvn. 

6, Devoted or apyiropriated to the perform- 

ance of religious service or duties. ** A rcHyiaita 
hoii.se.” *Lata. 

7. Exact; strict; scrupulous; conscientious. 

Syn. —See Holy. 

R5;-Ll^'IOi;a (r^-iw'jvis), n. One bound by u vow 
to a monastic life, as a friar, a monk, a nun, dl'c. 

It in very lucky for a religious, who had so much time on 
his hands. Adduon. 

Bhe was colled by the inspiration of God to be o religiom. 

liethnm. 

R?;-LlQ^*IOVS-Ly (r9-nd*ju8-!9), ad. 1. In a reli 
gimis manner ; piously; devoutly; reverently 

2. With strict observance ; exactly ; juiiietiU 
iotisly ; scrupulously ; consoientiously. iJorslty. 

Thv pri’v ilopt's j ustly due to the lueniliers of the two IToiises 
and their attendants are religiously to bo maintained. Bacon. 

RJJ-El^'igUS-NiiiBB (r$-lld*jv«-n«»), «. The qual- 
ity or the state of being religious. Sandys. 

R^-DlN'aUJ^NT, «. Relinquishing, [r.] Clarke* 

Rlp-LlN'au^INT, n. One who relinquishes, Wright 

R^-LtN^auiSH (r^-Kug'Icwish), v* a. [L. relin- 
gm ; re again, back, and linqiio, to leave ; Old 
Fr. Unqiter, relinquer.] [». iti LiN'tit isiied ; pp, 

RRLlNQriSHINO, BRMNQt ISIIKD.] 

1. To depart or withdraw from ; to leave ; to 
quit; tofomke; to desert; to abandon. 

The habitation there was utterly reUnfjuidicd. Mbot* 

They ploead Irish tenants upon the bunds ryttkupAMpg 
the KrigUsh. BttiHeL 

2, To give up, as a right or claim ; to release ; 
to forego ; to renounce ; to resign ; to abdicate. 
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RELINQUISHER 

By Trhich act he retinqu^shes and deUvera back to Ood all 
hi 8 right to the use of that thing. /South, 

Syn. — See Abandon. 

R5-lIN'Q,UISH>5R, n. One who relinquishes, 

ilJB-LiN'auiSII-MfiNT, n. The act of relinquish- 
ing; abandonment; renunciation. Hooker, 

R^IL'I-QUA-RY, n, [It. reliquario ; Sp, relicario ; 
Fr. reliquaire,'] A portable case for the lelics 
of saints or martyrs. T. Gray. 

JRE-lIq,UE^ (r§-15k'), n, [Fr.] A relic. Spenser, 

RE-lI"Q^UJ^,^, n,pl, [L., from relinquo^ to leave.] 

1. lieiics; remains fossil remains of sub- 
stances. liamdton. 

2. (Bot.) The withered remains of lea\’es 
which, not being articulated with the stem, can- 
not fall oif, but decay upon it ; induviee, Lindky, 

RB-L!ci'UI-DATE (rS-llkV§-da*t), v. a. To liqui- 
date anew, or a second time. Wright, 

RE-LlCl-Ul-DA'TIQN, n, A second or renewed 
liquidation. Clarke, 

RBL'ISII, n, [Fr. relMher, to lick or taste anew ; 
kcher^ to lick. Miiukeu,\ 

1. The sensation produced by any thing on 
the palate ; flavor ; savor ; zest ; gusto ; taste ; 
— commonly a pleasing taste. 

. ir ■' . I'M , ’ll ’m' ■■I’l J’*' till ill' 

1 : 11 1 * '. 1 1 '.i >1 •! r' r-ii.’ 'iic-h "> i .'-n': '•! m In' 

I ii 1, r I >1. il'i'i'n*.' '1.11 Til- - fiT pl.'Il'. y '.''-f 1. 

2. A small quantity just perceptible ; a taste. 

Devotion, courage, patience, fortitude, 

X have no folM/i of them. Shah. 

3. Liking; fondness; delight; appetite. 

We have such a reluth fui faction aa to have lost that of 
wit. Addison. 

4* The power or faculty of perceiving excel- 
lence ; sense ; taste. 

A man who has any reiish for fine writing. Addteon, 

JBSS^ “ A lelish, of is actual taste; a relish for is dis- 1 
position to taste.’* Smart. \ 

5, That which gives delight or pleasure ; pow - 1 

er of pleasing. S/iak. 

When liberty is gone, 

Iiifc grows insipid, and has lost its reUeh. Addison. 

6, Quality; cast; manner; flavor. Shak, 

It preserves some relWi of old writing. Pope. 

7, Something taken with food to increase ap- 
petite or the pleasure of eating. W/igM. 

Syn.— See Taste. 

RfeL'JSH, V. a, [t. IIELISHED ; pp, RELISHING, 
RELISHED.] 

1. To give or impart an agreeable taste to. 

A savory bit that served to ivlish wine. Dri/den. 

2. To like or enjoy the taste of, as of some 

kind of food. Smart, 

3. To have a taste or liking for ; to be pleased 
or gratified with the use of ; to delight in. Shak^ 

Ho knows how to enjoy his advantogos, and rolitA the 
honors which ho exyoys. Atierfwrif, 

4t, To taste or smack of. 

*T 18 ordered well, and relisheth the soldier. Jfeau. St Fh 
RfeL'lSH, V. n, 1. To have a pleasing taste. 

Their greatest dainties would not retUh to their palates. 

Mai'ewiU, 

2, To give pleasure or delight, Shak, 

It would not have relithed among my other discredits. ShaJr, 

3, To have a flavor or taste ; to smack. 

A theory which, how much soever it may rsZ&A of wit and 
invention, Uatli no foundation in nature. Woodwetrd. 

RfiL'lSU-4L-3hE, a. That may be relished ; gust- 
able. Orrery, 

RjfiL'lSH-tNG, p, a. Giving a relish; having a 
pleasant taste ; palatable; savory. 

ajS-LlVB^ t?. n. To live again ; to revive. Shak, 
tRj^LlVB', V. a. To bring back to life. Spenser, 
ftj|-L6AD', t). a. To load again. Cook, 

EE-LOAN', V. a. To loan again. Clarke, 

eS-L6AN', n, A new or second loan, Clarke, 
EjI-LO'cAte, f. a. To locate again. Ogilvie, 

RfiL-Q-OA'TIQNj «. 1. A second location. Scott, 
(Late.) The renewal of a lease* Wlfdehaui, 

C-iaj'), e. a. To lodge again. StHsthey. 
t R|!«l5nq% V. a. To prolong. Berners, 

f 0. «. To love in return, Boyle, 


• R^-LC'C^NT, a. [L. reliiceo^ relucens^ to shine 
back, to shine.] Throwing back light ; shining ; 
luminous ; transparent ; pellucid. Thomson, 

RB-lCcT', V, n, [L. reluctor, reluctans; re, 
again, back, and luctori to struggle.] To strug- 
gle or strive against, [r.] Watton, 

RB-L&C'TANCE,m. The act of struggling against ; 
unwillingness ; repugnance ; aversion ; dislike. 

Syn- — See Repugnance. 

R5-LUC'TAN-CY, n. Unwillingness; reluctance. 
** Their reluctdncy to separation,” Boyle, 

RJ6;-h7c'TANT, o. Striving against; unwilling; 
averse; backward; loath. - Milton. 

j RB-LtJc'TANT-Ly, ad. With reluctance or re- 

j sistance ; with unwillingness ; unwillingly. 

t RB-LUC'TATE, V, n. [L. reluctor^ reluctadus.l 
To resist ; to struggle against ; to reluct. “ Their i 
reluctating consciences.” Decay of Chr. Piety. \ 

t RfiL-yO-TA'TIQN, n. Repugnance ; unwilling- 
ness. “Not without some Bacon, 

R?-LUM B'i V, a. [Fr. rallnmer, from L. re, again, 
and Imnen^ a light.] To light anew ; to rekin- 
dle; tn reillumine. Shak. 

Rjp-LU'iM'lNE, V. a. [L. rehtmino; It. ralhtmU 

nare.’] To light anew ; to relume. Johnson. \ 

RJp-LY', e. n. [re, again, and Zie.] [i. relied ; 
pp. BELYING, relied.] To lean or rest with 
confidence ; to have confidence ; to trust ; to 
depend ; to confide ; — followed by on or tepon. 

Reason is not to be relied upon as universally suflicient to 
direct us what to do. South. 

No prince can ever rely on the fidelity' of that man who is 
a rebel to liis Ci eator. Jiostci s. 

R^l-MAIN', V. n. [L. remaneo ; re, again, back, 
and maneo (Gr. pivof), to remain ; It. rimanere ; 
Sp. remanecer^ [i. remained ; pp. remain- 
ing, remained,] 

1. To abide ; to continue; to endure ; to stay; 
to tarry. “ We will remain in friendship.” Shak. 

Thou, O Lord, remaineat for ever, tliy tin one from gen- 
eration to genemtioa. Xani. v. 19. 

2. To be left after a part is taken away. 

And Noah only remained alive and they that wore wifti 
him in the ark. Oen. vii. 2S. 

Bake that which yc will bake to-dayt and that which re- 
mameth over lay up until the morning. Ex. xvi .23. 

3. To be left after any event. 

That a father may have some power over h!s children, it 
easily granted; hut that an elder brother has so over his 
brethren, remaim to be proved. Locke. 

Syn. — See Continue. 

R^l-MAIN', u. a. To await; to be left to ; to re- 
main to. “ While breath remains thee.” [b.] 

Milton, 

RJgl-MAiN', n. 1. That which is left;— common- 
ly in the plural. — See Remains* Shak. 

A very complete rwnewa of a Jewish synagogue. Warltm. 

2. t Abode ; habitation ; stay. Shak, 

E®-MAIN'D5:r, a. Remaining ; refuse ; left. “ The 
remainder biscuit after a voyage.” Shak, 

BCl-MAXN^DIglR, n* 1. That which remains or is 
left ; remnant ; rest ; residue. Hammond, 

■What madness moves you, matrons, to destroy 

The last remainderit of unhappy Troy f Dryden, 

2. A dead body ; a corpse ; remains. 

The poor remainder of Andronlous. Sh ak\ 

3. (Arith,) That which remains of the minu- 
end after taking away the subtrahend; the 
quantity which being added to the subtrahend 
will produce the minuend. Dames <Sr Peck, 

4. (Laid.) An estate limited to take effect 

and he enjoyed after another estate is deter- 
mined. Buriill, 

Syn*— Rest, remainder, remnant, and residue, all 
denote the part separated rrom the other, and left dis- 
tinct. Rest is applied to any part, large or small, and 
to persons or things ; remainder and remnant, to the 
smaller part, and only to things. The rest of the com- 
pany or an estate ; remainder of provisions ; a remnant 
of cloth i remdue of property. 

R^J-MAIN'DPR-mAN, «* (Law.) One entitled to 
the remainder of an estate* after a particular 
estate carved out of it has expired. Bomier, 

E9-MAiNi^S n. pi, L That which is left after a 
part is taken away or destroyed; relics; rem- 
nants. “ The remains of old Rome.” Addison, 

2. A dead body ; a corpse. Pope. 


3. Things left by a deceased peison,as liters 
ry productions ; as, “ Coleridge’s Remains,'* 

Syn. — Remains signifies what remains; rehes, 
what IS left. The remains of a person deceased, as a 
corpse or a literary production ; remains of a ruined 
city or building, or of an organized body ; as, organic 
remain .-* ; relics of antiquity , relics of ancient saints, 
their remains, garments, &.c. 

RE-MAKE', V, a, [l. REMADE ; pp, REMAKING, 
remade.] To mjike anew. Glanvill, 

RJ^-MAnd', V, a. [Fr- remander] re, back, and 
mander, to send, from L. mandk>, to commit, to 
order.] [i. remanded ; pp, remanding, re- 
manded.] To send or order back. Prynne, 

The better sort . . . fled into England, and never returned, 
though many laws were made to remcend them back. Davies, 

R^I-MAND'M^NT, n. The act of remanding, or 
the state of being remanded. Clarke. 

EfiM>NfiffOE, Aremamaer; remnant. 

BiM'A-NJEN-CY, 5 [ r .] Boyk, Bp. Taylor, 

fRElM'^-NENT, a, [L. remaneo, remanens, to 
remain behind.] Remaining. Bp. Taylor. 

fREM'A-NBNT, n, A remnant. Bacon, 

Rjg-MARK', n. [Fr. remarque.'] 

1 . The act of remarking ; notice ; observation. 

The cause, though worth the search, may yet elude 

Conj ecturc and 7 emark. Coxoper, 

2. Notice expressed ; an observation ; a com- 
ment; note; annotation. Cowper. 

Syn. — Remarks, observations, and comments arc 
either spoken or written ; notes, annotations, and com. 
mentarics, always written. Incidental remarks or ob. 
servations on any subject or perfoimance j notes and 
comments for illustration ; minute annotations or com- 
mentaries ; annotations and commentaries on the Scrip 
tures. The statement of an individual fict is a re- 
mark ; the statement of au inference, an observation. 

R^-MARK', V. a. [It. rimarcare ; Fr. reniai'qu&r^, 
re, again, and marguer, to mark. — A. S. mear* 
Clan, to mark.] [t. remarked ; pp. remark- 
ing, REMARKED.J 

1. To take notice of; to note; to observe. 

2 . t To mark ; to distinguish ; to point out 
His manacles remark him; there he sits. Mtlfom 

3. To express or observe in words. Docke, 

Syn. — To remark and to observe are often used sy- 
nonymously. To remark is to note down casually ; tv 
observe, to 7iote down intentionally ; — to remark, te 
record with the pen, or to express in words j to ob- 
serve, to record with the eye. A traveller remarks or 
notices the most striking objects that he sees ; a gen- 
erai observes the motions of his enemy. Persons ob- 
serve the conduct of others ; some particularly remark 
or notice their faults. 

RJI-mArk', V, n. To make observation; to ob- 
serve ; to note. Swift, 

Rjgl-MARK'A-BX^E, a. [Tr.rema7'qua7jle.'] Worthy 
of remark or note ; observable ; noticeable ; no- 
table ; extraordinary ; uncommon ; unusual ; 
singular. “ A remarkable eclipse.” BoUoigbroke, 

R5-mXbk'A-BLE-n£ss, n. The state or the 
quality of being remarkable; worthiness of being 
noted ; observableness, Hamnmta, 

R?-MARK' 4 ^-BLy, ad- In a remarkable manner.* 
in a manner or degree worthy of note ; extraor * 
dinarily; uncommonly; singularly. MiUon, 

R]g:-MARK'$iR, n. One who remarks. Watts, 

RE-MAR'RYj " 0 , a. To marry again. Tyndale, 

RE-mAsT', t>. a. To put a new mast or new masts 
in ; to refurnish with masts. Clarke. 

RE-mAs'TJ-CATB, v. a. To masticate or chew 
again. Wright, 

RE-MiS-TJ-CA'TIQN, n. A second or repeated 
mastication. Wright. 

REMBl^t (ram-bia'), n, [Fr.] (Fbrf .) The earth 
or materials used in fiUing up a trench. Brande, 

r£m'BLE, V. a. To remove. [Xiocal, Bug.] 

fRfe-MBAN' (re-menO, v. a. To explain the 
meaning of; to interpret. WtckMffe, 

R£-M£A^'yRK (rS-m^ssh'ur), r. a. To measure 
anew, “Their steps rememttred,**^ Fedrfax, 

R£-ME'DI-^-BLB [re-m 6 'de- 4 t*bl, W.J.Ja, K, Sm, 
Wr . ; r^-mfi'dye-bl, S, F , ; P.J, a, 

[Fr. remidicdfle,} That may be remeoiea or 
cured ; curable. Bacon, 
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R^-ME'DI-A-BLY, ad. So as to be cured, Claj'Jce. 

ttjp-AIE'DJ-AL, a, [L* remedialis^l Affording 
remedy or cure ; curing ; healing, Burke 

Rg-AIJS D{-AL-LY, ad. In a remedial manner ; by 
way of cure. * Burke. 

f-R^-ME'BJ-ATE, a. Affording remedy. Shak. 

II REM'E-DI-LfiSS, or R^-MfiD^J-LESS [r5in'e-de- 
I5s, 6'. W,J, Ja. K. Sin, R. U. IVr.; re-mSd'e-lfis, 
P. IV b. Ash, Rees I rem'e-de-les or ie-m6d'$-lSs, 
jp.], a. Not admitting remedy ; without lemedy 
or cure ; incurable or irreparable. A remedi- 
less delusion.” “ Remediless calamity.” North. 

Spenser and Milton place the accent upon 
the second syllable of this word , and, as Mr. Nares 
observes, Dr. Johnson has, on the authority of these 
authors, adopted tins accentuation. ‘ But tins,’ says 
Mr. Nares, ‘ is irregular; for every monosyllabic ter- 
mination, added to a word accented on the antepe- 
nult, throws the accent to the fomth syllable from the 
end.’ With great respect for Mr. Nares’s opinion on 
this subject, I should think a much easier and more 
general rule might be laid down for all words of this 
kind, which is, that those words which take the Sax- 
on terminations after thorn, as er, lesA, ness, lessnc'is, 
ty, &.C,, preserve the accent of the radical word ; there- 
fore this and the following words ought to have the 
same accent as remedy, from which they are formed.” 
Walker. 

n RBM' 51 -Dl-DESS-LY, ad. Without remedy ; in- 
curably ; irreparably. Sidney. 

j|RBM'5:-Dl-L5:ss-NESS, n. The state of being 
remediless ; inciirableuess. Boyle. 


r£m'^;-DY, n. [L. remedium'. It. rimedio ; Sp. 
remedio\ Fr. rem 'de.] 

1. That which cures a disease ; a medicine 

that cures, — See CuiiE. Szotft, 

2. That which recovers from, or counteracts, 
any uneasiness, inconvenience, or evil ; — fol- 
lowed usually by^or before an object. 

Our griefs how awift I ourr«Me<fK»howslowI Prior. 

Civil government is the proper remedy for the inconven- 
iences of a state of nature. Locke, 

3. Means of repairing hurt or loss 5 repara- 
tion; restitution; restoration. Shak, 

in tlie death of a man there is no remedy, Wiad. ii. 1. 

RjSM'5-DY, V, a. [L. remedior; t'e, again, and 
medior,' to cure; It, rimadinre ; Sj). remeaiar.] 
[t. KEMBDIBI) J pp. KEMEDYINOj REMEDIED,] 

1. To cure ; to heal. Hooker, 

2. To repair or remove, as some evil ; to re- 
dress. 

Syn.— See Redress. 


RE MfiLT', «. a. To melt again. Ash, 


Rgl-MfiM'BgB, V, a, [Low L. reme?noror; It. ram’- 
memorare, rimembrai'e; Sp. remembrar', Old 
Fr. remembrer. —Hqq Memory.] [t. remem- 
bered ; pp. REMEMBERING, R13MBMBERED.] 

1. To bear or keep in mind; not to forget. 
** Remember what I warn thee,” Milton, 


Ramembrr thee? 

Ay. thou poor ghost, while memory holds a scat 
In this distracted globe. 


Shak. 


2. To bring back or recall to mind; to call to 
mind ; to recollect. 


He having once seen and remeitdieredl xno. Sidney, 
3 . To preserve the memory of; to preserve 
from being forgotten. 

l»et them have their wages duly paid, 

And something over to remetnSer me. Shak, 

4 k, t To put in mind; to remind, Shak. 


It grieves my heart to be retnembered thus. 

By any one, of one so glorious. CSiapman. 

6* tTo mention; to remark upon. Ayliffe. 

R5i-MfiM'BJg;R-A-BLE, a. That may be remem- 
bered or kept in mind. Coleridge. 

Rp-MfiM'B^JR-A-BLY, ad. So' as to be remem - 1 
bered. * Southey. 

Rp-MfeM^Bl^R-glR, n. One who remembers. **A 
rememberer of *he last good office.” WoUon, 

R?} MiM'BRi^NOE, n, [Old Fr.] 1. The act of 
remembering; retention in the mind or mem- 
ory; memory. 

The righteous shall be in everlaatfng rsmsnibmnc^. P», cxIi.C. 

2 , The faculty by which past ideas, acts, or 
events are recalled to the mmd ; memory. 

wakes, with oil her busy train, I 

Swells at «iy breast, and turns the heart to pain. OoklsmUh. I 

3 . Eovival in the mind or memory ; a calling j 

to mind ; recollection ; reminiscence. I 


Rentemkrance is when the same idea recurs, without the 
operation of the like object on the external t>eii£ior> . LoeLe, 

4. The power of remembering. 

Thee I have heard relating what was dune 

Ere iTiy / ememOronce. Milton. 

5. Account preserved ; record. 

Those proceedings and remembrances are in the Tower. Hale. 

6. Notice ot something absent. 

Let your » emembrance still apply to Banquo. S7iaL. 

7. A token by which a person is kept in 
memory ; a memento ; a memorial ; a souvenir. 

J eve » ’“n’ “f**?/*/ * ®. 

*l'>il ■.i\« •>* c l.i .ce .« . Shak. 

8. Admonition; caution, [r.] Shak. 

9. A memorandum ; a note to assist the 

merory. ChiUingworth. 

10. t State of being honorably leniembered. 

Grace and yemembrance he unto you both. Shak. 

SyxL. — See Memory, Monument. 

Rg-MJ&M'BRAN-CJgia, n. L One who, or that 
\^hich, reminds, or calls to remembrance ; a re- 
minder. Shak. 

2. An officer of the English Court of Ex- 
chequer, whose chief duty it is to remind the 
judges of that court of such things as arc to be 
called on or done for the king’s benefit. Brande. 

t RJg-MfiM'O-RATE, a. [L. rememoro', Fr. re- 
mejnorer^ To remember. Bryskett. 

t Rjp-MEM-O-RA'TION, n, Eemerabrancc. IlaU. 

R5-Mi^M'0-RA-TIVE, a. [Fr. rememorati/.l Call- 
ing to mind; that reminds, [it.] D alerland. 

t Rg-MJiR'CY, V. a. [Fr. remercier.l To thank. 
[A Gallicism.] Spenser. 

RfiM'J-PORM, a. [L. remits, an oar, and /brm«, 
form.] Shaped like an oar. Smart. 

n.pl. [L. remex, a rower; pi. remi- 
ges.'l {Ornith.) The quill feathers of the wings, 
which, like oars, propel the bird through the 
air. Brande, 

II REM'I-GRATB, or RE-MI'GRATE [rSm'e-J?rut,Tr. 
P. J. E. F. Ja, K. Sm.\ rS'mf-grat, S.\ is-ml'- 
grat, Wr. Wb,'], v. n. [L. remigro, t'emigf'cttum ; 
re, again, back, and migro, to remove, to emi- 
grate.] To remove back again ; to return. Boyle. 

II RflM-I-GRA^TION, or RE-Ml-GRA'TION, n. Re- 
moval back again, [r.] Hale. 

Rjp-IVIIND'’, H, a. [?. REMINDED *, jp;?. REMINDING, 
REMINDED.] To put in mind ; to cause to re- 
member ; to bring to the reineiubrance of. South. 

Many other places (►f Scriptun*, where God reminds his 
people that ho U» Jeitovah. Jf a ferland. 

R^J-MIND'pR, n. One who, or that which, reminds. 

R^l-MIND'FI^L, a. Tending, or careful, to remind ; 
calling to mind. Clarke. 

RjfiM-l-Nrs’C^lNCE, n. [L. r'vmhiiscentite, recol- 
lections ; reminiscor, reminisrrns, to recall to 
mind ; It. remmiscenza ; Sp. I'iminhcencia ; Fr. 
reminiscence.’] A recalling or recovery to the 
mind of former ideas or thoughts ; recollection. 

The other part of memory called rrmirnsrenre, which is 1 
the retrieving of a thing at present fbrgot or but confasedly 
remembered. South. 

Rj&M-l-NiS'CBlN-CY, n. Reminiscence. More, 

RfiM-l-NlS'CBlNT, n. One who calls past events 
to mind. Charles Butkr. 

RiM-1-NlS-cfiN'TIAL, «. Relating to reminis- 
cence or recollection. Browne, 

RfiM^l-Pfin, n. [L. re^nus, an oar, and pedis, 
afoot; Fr. (Bnf.) One of an order 

of coleopterous Insoeta which have tarsi adapt- 
ed for swimming. Brande. 

n. [Fr. remettre, to deliver, from L. 
remitio, rtmismts.'] {Law.) Surrender or re- 
turn, as of a debt or duty. Bmmer. 

E^:-Mf§ES V, a, [Fr, rmwer.] [l remisbd; pp. 
RBMiftiNO, REMISED.] {Law.) To give or grant 
back ; to release, as a claim or a debt. Bkbemtwte. 

R£-mIss', a. fL. reimsms ; reimtio, to send back, 
to yield, to slacken; re, again, back, and mitto, 
to send ; It. rimesao ; Sp. remise ; Fr. remia.] 

1. Slackened or relaxed ; not vigorous ; slow. 
Its morion beeomea mom languid and remks, Wimlward. 

2. Slack; backward; careless; negligent; 
neglcotfhl; inattentive; heedless. 


If, when by God’s grace we have conquered the first <lifn+ 
cult ■ 1 - wr .—T V c V'''*' ^ 1 '! and neglect 

our- , i> ■. ■ *' '■« - ' ■■ y-ith. ns. South. 

Syn. — See Negligent, Slack. 

R5-MIss'FUL, a. That remits or forgi\ es ; lenient. 
As though the Heavens, in their remi<y'nl doom. D) aifton. 

Rg-MIS-SI-BIFi'i-TY, n. The state or the quality 
of being remissible. Ash. 

R^l-MIS'SI-BLE, a, [Fr. I'cmissible.] That may 
be 1 emitted or forgiven j excusable. Feltlmm. 

Rip-MESS'SION (re-niiah'uii], n. [L. remissio ; It. 
remissione', Sp. remiiion', Fr. r^ission."] 

1. t The act of sending back. Stackhouse. 

2. The act of remitting; abatement; iclax- 

ation ; model ation. ” Suitors for some remis- 
sion of e.xtreme rigor.” Bacon. 

This difference of intention and rvmn.'^wn of tho mind in 
thinking evci^ one has expei mieutcd iu himself. Locke. 

3. Release or relinquishment, as of a debt. 
“ The remission of a duty or tax.” Addison. 

4. Foigivcness; pardon; absolution. “For 

the remission of sins.” ^ Acts ii. 38. 

5. i^Med.) A temporary diminution of the 

symptoms of a disease; — paiticiilarly, diminu- 
tion of the febifc between the ex- 
acerbations of a ' 0 “ i'.i(‘’ : Dwujlison. 

6. (Com.) Act of remitting or sending to a 
distant place, as money. 

The remtsifoti of a million every year to England. JSivtft. 

Syn. — See Pardon. 

R^-MIS'SJVE, a. [L. rcmissivus, relaxing.] That 
renuts; 1 emitting. llacKct, 

Whene’er he bt cat hod remissive of lus might. Po^h;, 

Rjp-iMlSS'LY, ad. In a remiss manner ; slackly *, 
carelessly. Hooker. 

Rjp-MIBS'NlpSS, n. The state of being remiss; 
slackness ; carelessness ; negligence ; inatten- 
tion ; Tvant of vigor or ardor. Aiitutlmot. 

Syn. — See Negligence. 

R£-mIs'SQ-RY, a. Pertaining to remission or 
forgiveness.* Latimer. 

R£-lVliT', V. a. IL. 9rmitto\ back, and niifto, 
to send; It. rimef fere \ S\). lemitir Fr. remef- 
«n*.] If. iiKMiTTED ; pp. remitting, remitted.] 

1 . To relax ; to make less intense; to almte. 
** Willingly doth God remit his ire.” Milioti. 

2. To torgive ; to pardon ; to absolve. 

■Wlioscfcocvor sms ye roiHit, they are remittod unto them. 

xxii. 

3. Q'o send or place back ; to return. 

The prisoner was remitted to the guard. Ikrydcn, 

4 . To give or deliver up ; to resign. 

The Egyptian crown I to your handn t emit, liryden. 

6, To restore; to replace^. The aiThbishon 
was . . . remitted to his liberty,” Ihiymira. 

6. To refer. A pliant clause . , . that remit- 
ted all to the bishop’s discretion.” Hacon, 

7. (Com.) To send or tramsmit to a distant 

place, as money. Addison. 

Syn. — See Forgive. 

Rlfi-MlT', w n. 1. To hlacken ; to abate ; to grow 
less intense or vigorous ; to intermit. 

■When our passions remit, the vehemence of our speech 
remits too, Miomie. 

2. (Med.) To grow by intervals less violent, 
wfilhout being intermittent, as a fever. Johnson, 

RJp-MlT^MJIjlNT, n. The net of remitting ; remis- 
sion; suspension; remittance. Milton, 

Rlg-MlT'TALj n. The act of remitting or giving 
up; remission; remittance, 

RIl-MlT^TiJiNOE, », 1 . The act of remitting, 

2, Money or a sum remitted. Addison. 

RB-m1t'T?JNT, a. (Med.) Noting a fever which 
has marked exacerbations and reiuishions, but 
without intermission. Jhintjlison. 

R^l-MlT'TipE, n* 1. One who remits, as numey. 

2. One who forgives or pnrdons. Fttlke. 

3. (Lato.) I'ho restitution of a more ancient 

and certain right of pohsession, to a person who 
comes into possession through a defect of title 
in the previous possesaur. Whishate. 

R3-MtT'T^R, n. (Late.) One who makes a re- 
mittance ; remitter. Stmoier, 

Bjil-HYx% V, a. To mix again. Ash, 

kIIm'NANT, n. [Corrupted from remmmi,] 
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1. That which is left or remains ; residue ; re- 
mainder. “ The remnant of my tale.” Drt/den. 

I will cause the remnant oi tlub peopk to possess ail tliese 
thiugs Zech. via. li 

2. pL The ends of linen, cloth, &c. Sirntnotids. 

S:EM'N yNT, a. Remaining; yet left, [r.} Prior, 

RE-MOD'JgL, V. a. To model anew. Churton, 

R£m'0-LIN-ITE, n. (Min.) A mineral of various 

shades of green, composed of oxide of copper, 
chloride of copper, and water; — ground up in 
Chili and sold as a sand for letters under the 
name of arsenillo, Datui. 

RE'Mol/LIJglNT (re-mSl'yent), a. [Fx.re/niollient.'] 
Mollifying; softening. Clarke. 

RE-MOL'TEN (rS-m5l'tn), p. a. Melted again. 
“ Glass already made and remoltenP Bacon. 

RE-MOn'STRANCE, n. [Tt. rimostranza\ Fr. 
remontrance.'] 

1. t Show ; discovery ; display. Remon- 
strance of luy hidden power.” tihak. 

2. A strong repicscntation, or statement of 
facts and reasons, against something com- 
plained of or opposed expostulation. 

\ if,,,, 1 . i' -''‘jra have <Uawu up a 7 awonsimwee’, 

in V ,• I I . . Addison. 

RJ5-m5n'STRANT, )i. One who remonstrates : — 
a title given to the Arminians on account of 
the remonstrance which, in 1610, they made to 
the States of Holland against the sentence of 
the synod of Dort. Eden. 

R^I-MON'STRANT, a. Expostulatory ; containing 
reasons against some previous act. Waterland. 

RR-MON'STRATE, V. n. [L. remonstro, remon- 
stratus ; re, again, back, and monstro^ to show; 
It. rimostrare\ Fr. remontier.] [i. iiemox- 

STRATED ; pp. IIEMONSTIIATINO, IIE.MONSTU.VT- 
BD.] To make a strong representation ; to 
show or urge reasons ; to expostulate. 

It is a piiipiM of a divine to state cases of con- 
science, and to agoiiist any growing corruptions 

in pi.ictico, and lalU in punciples. Waterland, 

Syn. — Stxj Expostulate. 

R?-V<‘5v'«!T 11 \Tr, V. a. To show by a strong 

lOp. I'M ", .t'M'l [ll.] 

Lastly, your inaicaty did exhort thorn, by the opportunity 
which the prosant time itself did vield unto it? winch I did 
P‘uiM‘uI.>ilv iiiiD) ilioiii liflitjitdce Wottoniance. 

RfiM-QN-STRA'TION, n. The act of remonstrat- 
ing ; a remonstrance, [it.] Todd. 

Rjp-Mi'^N'STRA-TOK, n. One who remonstrates ; 
a remonstrant, [it.] Burnet. 

B&M n. [L.] 1. Something that delays ; 

an obstacle ; a hinderance. 

A sufiicleiit blind, or remora^ iu the way of honesty aud 
good sense. dhajlcdAoy. 

2. An instrument intended to retain 

parts in situ. DungUson. 

3. (Teh.) A mal- 

acopterygious fish 
of the genus Eahe- 
nets, found in the Remora. 

Mediterranean Sea; the sucking-fish; Eche-> 
neis remora. Eng. Cgc. 

JSfSP The remora Is remarkable for a peculiar adlie- 
sive disk on the top of the head, by means of winch 
it attaches itself to other ftslies, the bottoms of ves- 
sels, or other objects floating in the sea. Eng. Cye. 

fRfiM'Q-RATE, t?. a. [L, remoror, remoratus.] 
To hinder ; to delay. Johnson. 

fRlp-IVlORD', u. df. [Jj. remordoo.'] To rebuke; 

to excite to remorse. Skelton. 

fR^-MORl)', r. n. To feel remorse. Sir T* Blyot. 

t Ri3-M6R'DJglN-CYi r,* [L. remordeo, remordem, 
to torment.] Compunction. KiUinffbeck. 

iR^-MORSty N-mbrs', iS?. J. B. F. Ja. K, Sm. R 
C. Wr . ; re-miira' or rf-msrs', TV. P.], n. [L. re- 
mordeo, remorsus, to torment ; It. rtmorso ; Fr. 
remords ] 

1. The pain of guUt ; the reproach of con- 
science ; compunction ; penitence ; repentance. 

When remons U blended with the ftarofpuniebment and 
aritee to despair, it eonstttutea the supreme wretchedness of 
the mind. Cogan. 

2. t Commiseration ; sympathy; pity. 

Many little esteem of theJr own lives, yet, <br rmoroe of 
their wryes and ehlMlTen, would be withheld. spmasr. 


3. t Continual anxiety ; constant care. 

Let him command, 

And to obey shall be in me iemon>e, 

"What liIo«}uy business e\ er S7ial.. 

“ Dr. Kcnrick, Mr. Xares, Mr. Perry, and several 
respectable t.|)eukers, pronounce this word in the sec- 
ond manner [re-uiois'] , but Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Scott, 
\V. Johnston, and Mr. Smith, m tlie first , and, in 
my opinion, with analogy and the best usage on their 
side. The final e does hot lengthen the o, but serves 
onlj to keep the 5 from going into the sound of z.” 
Tfalker. 

Syn.— See Compunction, Repentance. 

II t Rg-MORSED' (re-mbrst'), a. Struck with re- 
morse. Bp. Hall. 

II RE-MORSE'FUL, a. 1. Full of remorse ; im- 
pressed with a sense of guilt; compunctious. 

This remorseful coubciousness. too, he [Swift] might feel 
when looking back upon his conduct. Scott. 

2. t Compassionate ; sympathizing ; tender. 

0 '‘■her * 2en+^e»^‘ir, 

1 ' I ‘ *w # ..I.*' ■. Sfiak. 

3. t Tending to excite pity ; pitiable, “ His 
fellows’ most remorseful fate.” Chapman. 

(I R^J-MORSE'FUL-LV, ad. In a remorseful man- 
ner ; with remorse* 

II RE-M5RSE'LESS, a. Without remorse or com- 
miboratioii ; unconipassionate ; unpitying; cruel ; 
savage. “ Remorsekss adversaries.” South. 

"Where were ye. Nymphs, when the tcmorseless deep 

Closed o'er the head of youi loved Lyeidas? MiUon. 

II RE-M^RSE'LESS-LY, ad. Without remorse. 

II Re-MbRSE'LESS-NESS, n. The quality of be- 
ing remorseless ; savageness; exMoXty. Beaumont. 

RE- MOTE', a. [L. removeo, remotus, to remove ; 
re, again, back, and moveo, to move ; It. rimoto ; 
Sp. remoto.] 

1 . Distant in place, time, or connection ; far ; 
far off ; not near ; not nigh. 

Oi . I . \ I'.o. w 1 >«' I*,) Ooldsmith. 

2. Alien ; foreign ; not agreeing ; not related. 

All those propositions, how remote soever ft om reason, are 

so sacred, that men will sooner part with tlxoir lives than suf- 
fer themselves to doubt of them. Locke. 

Syn. — • See Distant. 

RE-MuTE'LYf ad. Not nearly ; at a distance ; 
far off; distantly. Dry den. 

RE-MOTE'NESS, n. The state of being remote ; 
distance. Addison. 

RE-MO'TION, n. [L. remotio.'] The act of re- 
moving, or the state of being removed ; move- 
ment, [r.] Shak. De Quincey. 

RE-MOUIjD', V. a. To mould anew. TVright. 

Rj5-Mdx)NT', V. «• [It. rimontarci Sp. remontar \ 
Fr. remonter.] To mount again ; to reascend. 

The shortcut and tho surest w’ny of arriv'iiig at mil kiioul- 
edpeiri to uiilvnrn thelcsbOUH have lK*en taught, to 

to lirst iirineiplcs, and take nobody's word about them. 

MoUuglo ole. 

RE-Mdx)NT', V. a. To mount again ; to reascend. 

Could I remoimt the river of my years. T. Moore. 

RE-Mc5x)nt', w. UtXil.) A supply of good horses 
for the service of the cavalry. Mil. Enay. 

R5-m6v-A-BIl'1-TY, n. The state of being re- 
movable. * Sir R. Peel. 

RJ5-MdV'A-BLE, a. That may be removed. 

They are therefore remoredde at their bishop’s will. Sp&n»er. 

RE-m 6 v'AL, n. 1. The act of removing. 

Evciy honest man will find reason enough both to bear 
contentedly Mhatover uneasy circumstances he lies under 
and to Trust in God’s mercy for the rt^iuoral of tliciii. Sharp, 

2. Dismission from a post, station, or office ; 
deprivation of office. 

If the removal of these persons ft^m their posts has pro- 
duced such popular commotions, the conthmattce of them 
misht have produced something more fetal. Adduon, 

3. State of being removed; change of place. 

The sitting still of a paralytic, whilst he prefers it to a re- 
moval, is vdluntary, Locke. 

RSI-MdVB', [L.removeoi re, again, back, 

and mooeo, to move ; It. rimuorere ; Sp. re- 
mover ; Fr. rmwer.] [». removed ; pp. re- 
moving, REMOVED.] To put from its place ; 
to take or put away ; to place at a distance ; to 
displace ; to transfer. 


He longer in this paradise to dwelt 
Peinnits not? to remove thee X am come. 


RB-m6ve', V. n. To change place , t-o go to am 
other place ; to exchange one place tor another. 

The term expired, to Candia they remove. Lryden. 

RE-m6ve', n. 1. The act of moving, or the state 
of being removed ; removal ; change of place. 

Where’er I roam, whate\er realms to bee. 

My Yc-‘ t n *1» ’ f turns to thee. 

Still • <. V • ceasdebs pain, 

-= .* t'r c.c If--".. " f'lain. Ooldsmith. 

ll rei'.'.i I .1 ErcaikliTi. 

2. t Susceptibility of removal, 

Wliat IS early received in any considerable strenarth of im- 
press grows into our tender natuies, and then‘fore is of diffi- 
cult remove. Gianvtll. 

3. A Step in the scale of gradation. 

A continued series oi things that, in each remove, differ 
very little one from the other. Locke. 

4i. Interval ; distance ; separation. 

The fiercest contentions of men are between creatures 
equal in nature, and capable, by the greatest distinction of 
cucum&tani:e>,, of but u very small remoie one ftom another. 

Rogers. 

5. The act of putting a hoise’s shoes upo*n 

ditferent feet. Swift. 

6, A dish to be changed while the rest of the 

course remains. Johnson. 

RE-m6veD' ( re-rn&vd'), p. a. Remote; separate; 
secluded. “ Some still, remoied. place.” Milton, 

RE-Mdv'ED-NJfiSS, n. The state of being re- 
moved; remoteness. Shah. 

RE-M6v'lfiR, n. 1. One who removes. 

2. (Law.) The removal of a cause or suit out 
of one court into another. Bouvier. 

REM'PllJjP, n. An idol worshipped by the Is- 
raelites while in the wilderness, by some thought 
to be Shins, and by others Saturn. Kitto. 

RE"MH'9J-ENT, a. [L. remugio, rconugiens, to 
bellow back.] Rebellowing, [ii.] More. 

RB-MU-NER-A-BiL'I-TY, n. The state or the 
quality of being remuhei able. Pearson, 

RE-MU'NER-A"®hE, a. That may be remuner- 
ated ; rewardable. Johnson, 

RE-MU'NER“ATE, v. a, [L. remunero, remunera- 
tvs\ re, again, back, and munus, muneris, a 
gift ; It. rimunerare ; Sp. remunerar ; Fr, ri- 
munerer.] [«. REMUNisR-ATEr) ; pp. remuner- 
ating, iiEMUNERATED.] To reward for ser- 
vice ; to repay ; to requite ; to recompense ; 
to compensate ; to pay ; to satisfy. 

The great condesoensiona wlicrewith the loird shall revvn. 
'rthef — " ’ ' - ■ 


nerate the foithftil servant. 


Moyle. 


RB-MU-NJpR-A'TIQN, n. [L. remuneratio ; It. 
rimunerazione ; Sp. remzoierucion ; Fr. rt^mu- 
9i(h'ation.'] The act of remunerating, or that 
which remunerates ; compensation ; satisfac- 
tion ; reward; requital; icparatioii; indemni- 
ty ; amends ; recompense ; repayment. 

He (Edward I.] promuicid . . . that he that could kill him 
should have a great t ejnmeratwn, JSdut. JIaU, 

Syn,-— See Compensation. 

RB-M 0 'NJgJR-A-Tl VE, a. Affording remuneration 
or reward ; remuneratory ; profitable. Boyle. 

R^-MU'NRR-A-TQ-RY, a. Affording recompense 
or reward ; remunerative. 

Human lounlatoi s have, t«r the most part, chosen to make 
the sanction of tlicir laws ratlier vtiidioutory than remmera- 
torjf, or to conHiat rather m puniehmuuts than in actual par- 
ticular rewards. Maclsione. 

RE-MiJR'MFR, v. a. [L. remurmuro'\ re, agtiin, 
back, and’ murmuro, to murmur ; It. rimormo- 
rare.] [t. remurmured ; pp. remurmuiiing, 
REMURMURED.] To murmur again ; to utter 
back in murmurs ; to repeat in low sounds. 


The trembling trees, in every plain and wood, 
Her fete remvrmur to the silver flood. 


Poi*e. 


RE-MljR'MUR, V. «. To murmur back or again ; 
to echo a low sound. 

And a low groan rvmvrmured through the shore. Pope, 

rBn, n. (Med.) The kidney. Dunglison. 

RB-NAis'SANCE, n. [Ft., new birth.] A peculiar 
style of aecoratiou revived by Raphael in the 
pontificate of Leo X., and resulting from, but 
ireer than, the antique. FairhoU. 

Rfi'NAL, a. [L. rma&s ; the reins.] Re- 

lating to the reins or kidneys. 

The precarious empiricl«m of judging diseases by theivaol 
secretions, without sight of tho patient. llaUasn. 


xatoK. > k£n';VED, n. [From RmaU, or RgnauS, a prop«r 
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name applied to the fox. Huet, — Ger. reme/ce*} 
The name of a fox in fable ; — written also rey- 
nard, — See Reynakd. Dr i/den. 

RE-NAS'C^INCE, P The state of being renas- 

Rje-NAS'C^N-CY, ) cent ; reproduction. Jiroioiie, 

R^I-NAs'C^INT, a, [L. renasco7\ renascensj to be 
born again ; It. rinasceHte ; Sp. r&nmciente ; 
Fr. rejiaissmit.'} Produced again ; rising again 
into being; reproduced; reappearing. 

So mighty sages tell, 

The Arabian phcsnlx. nr hen nve huiiUrcd years 
Have well nigii circled, dies, and springs iuithwith 
HenascenU Cary, 

tRJgl-NAS'Cl-BLE, a. Possible to be produced 
again. Bailey. 

RE-NATE', a. [L. renascor^ renatm^ to be born 
again.] Born again ; revived, [k.] Beau. ^ FI, 

RE-NAV'1-gATE, V. a. & ». To navigate again. 

tR?-NAY^ V. a. [L. re, again, back, and nego, 
.to deny ; It. rinrieyare ; Sp. retiegar ; Fr. remer."] 
To deny ; to refuse ; to disown ; to renounce. 

They aihrmed themselves rather to die than to renuy their 
very Ood. Joye. 

R5N-cOt3^N'Tj5R, n. \Jx. rincontro \ Sp. rmzcw- 
eniro ; Fr. rencontre. — re and encounter. 

1. Clash ; collision ; shock ; opposition. 

Was it by mere chance that these blind paits of matter, 
floating in an immense space, did, after several ju&tlmgs and 
7 <;wcoim<ars, jumble themselves into this beautiful fiuiiie of 
tilings^ Hcott. 

2. An unexpected or casual engagement or 
combat ; attack ; encounter ; a conflict j a fight. 

R5:N’-05iyN'TJeiR, t?. a. [It. Hncontrare ; Fr. ren- 
co 7 itrer*'\ To attack ; to encounter. [Ti.'\t>penser. 

RJgN-COxyN'T^lR, V. n. To clash ; to come into 
collision ; to skirmish ; to e?icounter. Johnson. 

r£nI), V. a. [A. S. rendan ; Frs. renda ; Ger. 
trennen% Icel. rami, rcendi, — - W. rhmmu ; Bret. 
ro?ma.] [f. rent ; pp » rending, rent.] To 
tear or separate witu violence ; to break asun- 
der ; to sunder ; to sever ; to dissever ; to cleave ; 
to split ; to rive ; to shiver ; to break ; to lacerate. 
O thou whose thunder rends the clouded air. Pope. 

Syn.— See Break. 

RfiND, V. n. To separate ; to be disunited. The 
rocks did rmd** [r.] Bp. Taylor. 

RSND'BR, n. One who rends ; a tearer. Johnson. 

R^N^Dj^R, V. a. [L. reddo ; re, back, and do, to 
give; lx. rendered S^.rendiri Fr. rendre."] [«, 
rendered ; pp. RENDERING, RENDERED.] 

1. To return ; to give or pay back ; to bring 
back; to restore;— often with hack. 

They that render evil for good are mine adversaries. 

Ps. xxxviii. 20. 

2. To give on demand ; to assign. 

8t Augustine renders another reason. WAite. 

2. To invest with qualities ; to make. 

Because the nature of man carries him out to action, it is 
no wonder If the same nature renders him solicitous about 
the issue. South. 

4. fTo represent; to exhibit; to describe. 

1 heard him speak of that same brother. 

And he did render him the most unnatural 

That lived bnongst men. SZtoJL*. 

5. To translate ; to construe. “ Render it in 

the English a circle.” Burnet. 

6. To surrender ; to yield ; to give up. Shak. 

One with whom he used to advise proposed to him to ren- 
der himself qpon conditions to the Earl of Essex. Clarendon. 

7. To give to be used ; to afford. 

Logic renders its dally service to wisdom and virtue. Watts. 

8. To melt down. “ To render suet,” Grose. 

Jlmdered and floated, (jStreh.) applied to plastering of 

three coats on brickwork. Brands. — Rendered and 
eat, Jtreh.) applied to plastering of two coats on naked 
brick or stone work. Brande.-^Renderedj floated, and 
set for paper, (.dreh.) applied to plastering of three 
coats ; the first being lime and liair upon brickwork ; 
the second, the same compound, with the addition of 
a little more hair, and then floated with a long rule ; 
the third, fine stuff mixed with white hair. Brande. 

di^N'DJglR, v.n, 1. 1 To give an account ; to state ; 
to explain; to confess ; to show. 

My boon is that this gentleman may render 
Of whom he Imd tlds ring. SAaA. 

2. (iVatflf.) To go or pass freely through any 
place, as a rope. Dana. 

n. 1. a surrender or giving up, as of 
a secret; a confession ; an account. 

May drive us to a render 

Wliet® we have lived. Sheik, 


2. A return ; a payment of rent. Craig. 

3. {Laic.) The state of being rendered, paid, 

or yielded. To lie in render."* BurriU. 

tt. That may be rendered. 

r£n'D^:R-J 61R, n. One who renders or returns. Todd. 

REN'DjpR-lNG, n. 1. Act of one who renders- 

2. Tiaiislation ; version ; construction. ” The 
true rendering of the original.” Bp. Horsley. 

3. {Masonry.) The first coat of plastering on 

walls ; pargeting. Britton. 

II RENDEZVOUS (reii'd^-vd or rSn'd?-v6z) [rSn'de- 
v8, S. J. K . ; r3Ln'd§-v8, E . ; ren'd^-vo, Sm . ; 
ren-de-v6z', \V. F. Ja.\ rSn-de-v&z' or ren'df-v8, 
6'.], n. ; pi. RENDEZVOUSES. ’ [Fr. rendez-cous, 
render yourselves, repair.] 

1. A meeting appointed. “ In memory of the 
first occasions of their rendezvouses."* Sprai. 

2. A place of meeting or resort, paiticularly 
for soldiers, seamen, troops, or fieets. 

It IS usual, when vessels sail under convoy, to have a ren- 
deziouti, m cube of disperbion by btorm, an enemy, or other 
accident. Mouvier. 

** I know not.*' says Bishop Huid, “ how tins 
word came to make its fortune in our language. It is 
an awkward and ill construction even in French.** 
It is not often used in the plural, yet it is so used (ren- 
dczooitsen) by Bishop Sprat, Swift, and the GLuarterly 
Review. 

II RENDEZVOUS (rgn-de-v8' or rSn-dc.v8z') [rSn'- 
de-vo, S. J. K. ; rSinMe-va, E . ; ren-d^-vd', Sm . ; 
reu-de-v8z', W . F. Ja."), v. n. [t. rendez- 
voused ‘,pp. rendezvousing, rendezvoused.] 
To meet at a place appointed. 

The rest that escaped marched towards the Thames, and. 
with otheis, nendczvouseCl upon Blackheath. Sir T. Berber t. 


II RENDEZVOUS (r«n-de-vd' or r«n-d$-v8z0» u. a. 
To bring togethei to a place appointed. Echard. 

RisN'DI-BLB, a. 1. [From rend.) That may be 
rent, or broken asunder. 

2, [From render.— Ft. rendahle^ That may 
be rendered, [r.] Cotg^'ave. 

BJ5N-Dl"TIQN (rfn-dlsh'^n), n. [From render.) 

1. The act of yielding possession ; surrender. 

ThoHc two lords . . . wore carried with him to Oxford, 

where they remained till the rendiiton of the place. son. 

2. A translation ; a version ; a rendering. 

A false rendition of the sense of the place. Soidh, 

RfiN'B-GADE, n. [It. rinegato; Sp. renegado; 
Fr. rMegat ; L. le, back, and nego, to deny.] 

1. One who apostatizes from the faith ; an 
apostate ; a backslider ; a renegade. 

Who would suppose it, that one who was cd.ueated in. the 
Church of England should become such a fierce and over- 
doing rmegadel Bp. Parker. 

2. A revolter ; a deserter. Arhuthnot. 

This word, in the old English authors, is ren- 
egate and runegate. 

REN-5-GA'DO, n . ; pi. RkN-E-GA/^DOE?. 

1. An apostate from the faith ; a backslider. 

There lived a French renepado in the same place, where 
the Castilian an<l his wife were kept prisoners, Addison, 

2. One who deserts or revolts; a deserter ; a 
revolter ; a renegade. 

Some stroggling soldiers might prove renepadoes, but they 
would not revolt m troops. Bet'ay of Piety. 

II t R^J-NEGE', Oi' R5;-NE<?E' [re-nSg', N. W. P. K . ; 
r$-nOj', C. R. n^.]» 

and nego, to deny ; It. rimugarei Sp. renegetri 
Fr. rmier.) To disown ; to deny ; to renounce. 

The design of this war Is to make me renjype my con- 
science and thy truth. Btng Charles. 

||tR?;-NEGP/, or RJgl-NE^E', r. n. To deny. Shak. 

RE-Ni£RVE', V. a. To nerve anew. Byron. 

RJp-NEVV' to. a. \JFx.renouer; re andttdto.] p. re- 
newed ; pp. renewing, renewed.] 

1. To make or cause to be new again ; to ren- 
ovate ; to restore ; to repair ; to revive ; to re- 
fresh ; to ree.stablish. 

Though owr outward mta perish, yet the Inward man is 
ttmusod day by day. S Car, Iv. 36. 

More oxnuislte than when neetarian juice 

Jienetes the lifb of joy in happiest hours. Ta{fiwrd. 

2. To begin again ; to recommence ; to repeat* 

Then gan he all this story to reima. Slpemer. 

3. (Thsol.) To transform to new life. Hed.vi.B. 

Syn,— Seo Rbvive. 

RJg;-NEl^', v. n. To grow afresh ; to hegpn again. 
Their temples wreathed with leaves that still renew, JCrydm. 

R^I-NE1^-a-bIl'I-TY, n. The qualitv of being 
renewable, [r.] John Tyler. 


Rjp-NBW'A-BLE, a. That may be renewed. 
“ Leases . . , renewable at pleasure.” Swijt. 

^ Ejp-NEW'AL, n. 1. Act of renewing; renovation. 

The revolution was, in manv m«tancos, . o^'e oi those 
renewedsot uai coiiBCitut.uu chac we liavu o.clu i>u>piiiiii(i' 

Jiolvtybroke. 

2. The act of beginning again ; recommence- 
ment; repetition. 

This declaration was constantly repeated, upon eveiy re- 
newal of the gloiious promise to Isaac and to Jacob. Borsley. 

R^i-NEWED', p. a. Formed anew ; renovated. 

R^l-NEW'JglD-LY, ad. Anew; again. John Davis. 

4QipA word often used by American preachers, but 
not suppoited by good English use. Pickering. 

RJp-NEW'.5D-NESS, n. State of being made anew. 

Rjp-NEW'JgiR, n. One who renews. Sherwood. 

RJgJ-NEW'lNG, n. The act of one who renews ; the 
act of renovating or transfoiming to new life. 

Be ye transformed by the I’enewtnp of your mind, that y« 
may prove what is that perfect will of Goa. Bom. xil. 2. 

R5-NEW'JNG, p. a. Making new ; restoring to a 
former state ; renovating. 

RfiN'l-F5RM [r6n'e-fbrm, jK'.TFJ.; r6'- 
ne-fbnn, Nw.l, a. [L. renes, the kid- 
neys, and ^orma, form.] {Bot.) 

Having the form of kidneys ; kidney- Jw 

shaped. Ure, ^ 

II Re-Ni'T^lNCE, n. Renitency. Wollaston. 

II Rip-Ni'T^lN-CY [re-nl'ten-8?, N. W. J. F. Ja. K. 
Sm.; rSn'e-tSn-se, P. TF£>. ; leii'o-ten-se orre-nl'- 
ten-sG, Wr.), n. [It. renitenza; Sp. renite/uia.) 

1. The resistance which solid bodies oppose 
to pressure ; — particularly the resistance which 
the quiescent parts of a solid body oppose to 
the motion of the contiguous coherent parts of 
the same body or mass. Fotherby. HvUon. 

2. Moral resistance ; reluctance. ** A certain 

renitency and regret of mind.” Bp, Hall, 

11 RE-NI'T^INT [re-nl'tent, N. W, J. E. F. Ja, K, 
Sm. ; r5n'c-t€nt, P. C, Wh . ; or 

ni'tent, Wr.], a, [L. renitor, renitens, to strive 
against ; re, back, and nitor, to strive ; It. 4f Sp. 
renitente.) Acting against any impulse ; resist- 
ing pressure, or the ofiect of it. Ray. 

r£n'N?T, n. [A. S. gerunnm, coagulated ; But. 
rim7im, to curdle ; Ger. rimmi, or gerumen,) 
The prepared inner membrane of a calf *s stom- 
ach, or an infusion of it in water, used for the 
purpose of coagulating milk ; — written also 
nmnet, Dunglison. Miller. 

RfiN'NJglT, ? n. [“Some derive from (Fr.) 

RfiN'N^IT-lNG, ? reine (queen), the queen or ap- 
ples ; others from (L.) rana (a frog\ because it 
IS spotted like a frog, Skinner suggests the city 
Rmtus,** Richardson, — L. renascor, renattts, 
to be born again, Todd,] A kind of apple. 

Pippinii grafied on a pipnin htoerk arc* nillcd bet- 
tered in their nature by bucli dimblo extraunoii. Fuller. 

R5;-Nc5tyNCE', t>. a, [li. t'cnundo ; re, again, back, 
and nuticio, to declare ; It. rinunziare ; Sp. rd- 
nmteiar ; Fr. renomer.) [i, renounced ; pp. 

RENOUNCING, RENOUNCED.] 

1. To disown ; to abnegate ; to disclaim ; to 
cast off ; to reject ; to repudiate ; to decline ; to 
deny. 

From Thobea my birth T own; and no dlngrace 
Can force me to j'euounce the honor of rnj race. 

2. To give up, as a right ; to rcliiiqui.sh ; to 
abandon ; to forsake ; to resign ; to abjure ; 
to forego. ** This world I do renoimee.** Shak. 

Befhro a person can lK*cOTne a cltlssen of the United Etatei* 
ho muat renounce all titlet of nobility. Jtouvier. 

Syn, — See Abandon, Abjure, Deny, Dis- 
claim. 

RP-NOOnce', t>. n. X. To declare renunciatiqn. 
[A mere Gallicism. Johnson.) 

Ha of my eons who fail* to make it «ood 

By ono rebellious act renoiou'es to iny blood. Phyden. 

2. (At cards.) Not to follow the suit led, 
though the player has one of the suit in his 
hand. 

May my portneir rmemee with the some in hie hsait PooSe. 

R]^-NQf)NCE', n. The act of renouncing at cards. 

Prevent rmounoesP Wkisi, a Poem. 

E8-N(50nce'M 8NT, n. The act of renouncing; 
renunciation. ^ Shak. F. Cyc, 

n. One who renounces. Witkism 


A, I, 6, e, long; A, 1, 6, % short; jh, L 9, V, Y, obscure; fAe®, FAr, fAst, FAlL; «fcm, HlE 
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REPAST 


E5-NOUN'C'tNG, n. Tlie act of disowning or re- covenant or clause in the deed of conveyance, 
linquishing. kiir E. Sandy s, the land is charged with a distress for the pay- 

V. . - r-T ^ inent ol it : — also called fec-farm r&nt, Eumd. 

RfiN'O-VATE, v,a, [L. renoco^ renocatas ^ j u. ou j j 

again, back, and novo^ to make new ; noczis^ RENT'— DAY, The day for paying rent. 

EfiNT'SE, «. 1. One who holds by paying rent ; 


ler.'l p. RENOVATED ; jyp. renovating, reno- 
vated.] To make new ; to restore to the tirst 
state ; to renew ; to revive ; to revivity ; to re- 
generate ; to resuscitate ; to repioduce. 

Socondary q^ialities, resulting fiom the orUei wheieui the 
c ’h’s'""*!* "n Of*! ■ !i 1 ’ ' ‘ iti n-' 'Miitiiiu'i ly 

, , , J , ii '■* . 1 1 . uiigv.-. ir.'ili m 

I UucLgi. 

Syn.— -See Revive. 

RfSN'O- VAT-5 R, n. One who renovates. Foster, 


a lessee , a tenant. Locke. 

2. One who rents ; a lessor. Cmig, 

RENT'5R, v. a, [Fr. rentraire-l p. kentered ; 
pp. rentering, rentered.] 

1. To fine-draw' ; to sew together so that the 

seam is scarcely visible. Ogitcie. 

2. To repair, as damaged tapestry, by work- 
ing in new waip. \Vright, 

RENT'51l-5R, n. One who renters ; a fine-drawer. 

REJ^'TIKh.n, fFi.l A fund-holder. Clarke. 


yance, reparar ; Fr. r^parer,^ [^. repaired ; pp, REr 
le pay- pairing, repaired.J 

\urnd, 1. To restore or make good after injurjr, di- 
lapidation, or loss ; to mend ; to refit ; to retiieve. 
Hcdvuii boon ttiiiCUiK her mural breach. Jlfi2ton, 
f rent ; And to rei)air his iminberi., thus impaired. MiitPt, 

Loc/ce. 2. To make amends lor ; to lodress. 

Craig. x<et this kiss 

« V Jtejiui) those violent hamis that luy two sisters 

ERED , Ha\e lu thy reveience made. SheJs. 

, 3. t To recover. [A Latinism.] Spenser, 

fgitcie. Syn-— See Recover, Redress. 

work- Rjgi-PAIR', n. Act of icpahing, or state of being 
''right. repaired ; restoration alter injury, dilapidation. 


or loss ; reparation ; amends ; redress. 

■Rh'iV-n-V A 'TrON « FTj renO'catio X It. ruiovn- ^ __ _ . . 1 n t These road&, that yet the Roman hand assert, 

RLN O VA J ION, ». LD. A/fl,, n The RIUJ^'TIPIR, [Fl.] A fund-holder. Clarke. Reyond the weak rtyjmr of modem toil. Thomaort. 

sto/ie; Sp, reiiovaciofi ; hr, refiovatton.j rne . » l j > , . 

act of renovating, or the state of being icno- RfiNT'-ROLL, r. An account or roll of rents ; a R5-PAIR' (re-pir'), r, n. To betake one’s self; 
vated; renewed : revivification; regeneration. rental. Boaiier. to resort ; to go. “ To the shades rejoair,” Poj?e. 


vated; renewed; revivification; regeneration. 


to resort ; to go. “ To the shades repair*^ Pope, 


rENT'-SScK, «. Barren rent; a rent E?-pAiR' n. [Fr. a den a lair.] 

iJr>. [Ion'll. in 01 the man. ,vut.j2.vt. reserved by deed, but without any clause of dis- 1. t A place of resort; an abode ; a retreat. 


tRE-NOV'5L, V. a. \^v.renoiiveller,'\ To renew; 


to renovate. 


Chancer, RENT'-SRR-VICE, {Eng. Law,) Uent reseived 


That w'e could hear uo news of lus t epaiv, ShuJe, 

2. t An invitation, Ei'itish Pastorals. 


tRK-NOV'gL-ANCE, Renewal. Chaucer. 

R5-N0\^N', n. lit. rhiomaiizci; Sp. reiionibre ; 
h'r. renom, ivnommee.] Great celebiity; fame; 


out of land held by tealty or other corporeal 
service ; — so called fr^'in such service being in- 
cidoiit to it. Burrill. 


3. The act of betaking 
repair to their houses.” j 


: one’s self. “Their 
■r.] Clarendon. 


t R5 -pAiR'A-BLE, a. Reparable. Cotgrave, 


^^reputu ion n M EfiN'V-fi.NT «. [L. renno to nod ba ok ; Kg.pArR'^lR. ». One who repairs; an amondcr. 

mninen^oe- irlorv - distiuotioii r^^ again, back, and nao, to nod.] (-•Inat.) Ap- ' ' ’ . . , 

emincnc , g y, Nor envy we plied to two muscles which serve to throw the f R^l-I^AlR'MgNT, n. Reparation; repair. Clarke. 

Thygreatmioirw, nor grudge thy victory. Dryden. head back. Smart. T>i?_nAMn' i Tir,* \ lontme hflxri^fr in 

Syn. — Soo CEEEBRiTy, Glory. 


! RE-NU'M5R-ATE, v. a. To recount. Maunder. 


R5-PAND', a, i^Bot.) Noting leaves having an 
uneven, slightly sinuous margin. Lindhy. 


ed ; ciuineiit ; lughly distinguished ; illustrious. negation ; recantation ; abjuration. 

The rest were long to tell, tliough far remvnied. Mlton. jgrjf- Tin's term is usually employed to signify the 

Syn.— Hee Famous. abdication or giving up of one’s country at the time 

^ , , , . - of choosing another.” JBcuv^er. 

RE-NdvVN'ED-Ly,a<f. With celebrity ; w'lth fame. , r-r. i rn 

^ ¥ .i fREN-VKRaR', t». a. [Fr. mwwser.l To reverse. 

ljL5-NoWN'5R, n. One who gives renow. His « Whose shield he bears Spenser. 

■ Broat m^aawr.” [u.] CJ^pman. (ir.^0 Kevom ; inyorted ; hav- 

R5-NoWn'L5SS, a. Inglorious ; without renown. the head downwards. Crabh. 

RfiN«.S5;hAK^a;iTp, A tll^N-VfcRSE'M^NT, «. [Fr.] Theactofre- 

oxenc, found m Northern New York, of various versing Stukely. 

colors, soft, translucent, and of a fine texture ; , m • • nr* .p nr 

— wrought in a lathe into inkstands and other RE-OB-TAIN', v, a. To obtain again. Mir. for Mag, 


negation ; recantation abjuration. ' R£iP'j\-R.\-BLV, ad. In a manner to be repaired; 

jgpjf This term is usually employed to signify the so as to be reparable. Johnson. 

abdication or giving up of one’s country at the time r£p.a-RA'TION. «. [L. Teparatio\ It. nparct^ 

of choosing aiiotlior. Bcuv^er. W/mJ/? ; \ Pv. ri‘iaa.rafion^'\ 


objects. Dana, 

RftNT, i. Si . from rend. Torn ; lacerated. 


t Ri'JNT, r, a. To tear ; to lacerate ; to rend. “ To RJB-5c'cn-Py, v. a. 


rent , . . her clothes." 


Chaucer, 


ttfiNT, n. [From rend.) A break ; a broach ; a 
^ fihsure ; a laoorution.. 

From Lyons ther? i« another great wWcli rtin* avnwi 
the wlu)lc country in alinust another etralgUt line. AMimn, 


jsouv^er. aiouc ; Sp. nym^acion ; Fr. i^iparation.] 

[Fr. reiwerser.] To reverse. 1. The act of rt‘p*nring, or tho state of being 
bears mii-mctf.” Spenser. repaired ; rcstoi ution ; renewal ; repair. “ Tho 

I saw at Verona the famous amphitheatre tlmt, with a few 
, n. [Fr.] The act of re- modern JVP«rttOo«», has aU the seats entire. Addison, 

Stukely. 3. Recompense or restitution, as for an in. 
> obtain again. Mir. for Mag. or !'>«*' ! mdenmificarion ; amends. Macon. 

I am sensible of the scandal I have given by my loose 
RE-OB-TAIN'A-BLE, a. That maybe obtained wntingrt, and make what M/wrotma l am able. Xiryden. 
or* procured again. Sherwood. Syn.— fc>ee Restoration. 

To occupy anew. Wraxall. R5«PAR'A-TlVB, a. Tending to repair; repair- 
}r. p«o, to flow, and ,irpcv, a “S 5 amending ; restoring. lip. Taylor- 

iustrument for ascertain- R^-pAR'A-TIve, n. Thtit which repairs, amends, 

I measuring tho force of elec- or restores ; restorath e. IFotton. 


f RfcNT, t\ n. To bluster ; to rant. liudibras. 11 B. 5 /PEN (rs-s'pn), v. a. To open again. Everett. 

RftNT, «, [It. renrfiV/t ; s^p. mtfrt ; Fr. rejife ; Rf>QP-Pf)SF/, t;. < 1 . To oppose again. Browne. 
from E. reddo, to return ; re. again, back, and . P , - m j • 

rfo, to give.-— A. S. reid\ Rut., Ger., (§r Dan. RE-QR-DAIN , r. a. [Fr. rt^ordonner.) To ordain 
renfexlcA.renta^Byf.rentaiTt'inta. — W.rAenf.] again. 

A A. a 1I11I nnf ffi tjlflt 1111(1 l>^n Or-* 


R5-6m' 5-T5R, [Gr. to flow, and yirpov, a ^ 

measure.] {Elee.) An instrument for ascertain- r^-pAR'A-TIve, n. That which repairs, amends, 
ing the iiresence and measuring tho force of elec- or restores ; restorath e. Wotton. 

trical currents ; galvanometer ; galvanoscope ; . ,>r„;ppr ,, a rlmniFP of annarel “Send 

- written also rheometer. Lardner. t of apparel.^^^ Send 


Beau. ^ Fl. 


Browne. 
To ordain 


RfiP-AR-TEE', n. [Fr. reparUe^ an answer ; re- 
paHir^ to divide, to deal out.] A smart reply ; 
a witty retort. 


return fur the use; income; rcvonuo.Blaokstone. RE-^iR'D^Rj ’’• <*- order again. J?amel. 

-»#■ “ A rent somowiwt resombloa an annuity ; thoir rk-OR-DI-NA'TION, n. A second ordination. 
diiriTtmce comlatu in the fact that tho former issues .xr r 

eat of lamls, and the latrcr is a mere personal charge.” R15-5R-G AN-I-/A'TrQN, n. The ant of rcorgan- 
Boueier. isjing, or the state of being reorganized ; a new 


[Pnmirfer.l [t. rented; jpp. rent- m . . ^ . 

xno,hrnted.] . eMr'GAN-IZE, t). a. To organize anew- to ^ ^ ^ j.g .j A partition or 

1 . To hold by p.iymg rent ; to take by Ipobo. compose or arrange again. Scote. fii„tributioii.'as of slaves: — an assessment ot 


organization. 


A mail Tonowneil for ■iejutrU‘f 

^ill W’Mtiiu wriiiili* to make fiee 

'Witii fneiulaliiii'ii lliieBt fot ling. Coutpsr. 

r. . 7 Syn. — An anmoer is given to a question ; a reply^ 
Oaniel. to an olyection ; a repartef^ to a jucoho or witty tjbser- 
vatloii ; a retort., to a censure or ropioaclt. A proper 
answer ; a satisiactory rephj ; a witty repartee \ a se. 
‘Organ- vere or angry retort. — Sue Answer. 

n/SSr rSp-AR-TKE', V. n. To make smart replies. “ To 
•« argue, or reparteeP Pnor* 


^ fland].’” MSmn. nfj^o-TRf^PR, n. [Gr. hfot^ a current, and r^hitog, 

2. To let to a tenant ; to lease. *S«Jt/i5. ^ rpfirw, to turn. [ {Eke.) A term applied 


distribution, 

taxes. 


rSNT'^-BLB, a. That may be rented. Johnson. 
RfcNT'.\§l»,«. [OldFr.rewfftye.] Rent. 

RfeNT'AL, n. Said to be corrupted from ren^- 

BurriU. 


Vekisg^uez. 
A division into 


1, {Bng. Law.) A roll on which the rents of E:^-FAiS[KS v. a. To pack again. 

« manor «« reglrtered; « rent-roll. Wk^Aaw. Bji.p;scK'BR. «. One who repacks. 

2. Bum paid a# rent; aggregate of rent - t . - a. m ^ 

naNT-AH-KKAR'.n. Un^ rent. Jahe*.te«e. 

Eg-PlINT', V. o. To paint anew. Mt 


a turn, rpcirw, to tum*i xv. cerru ammeu _,a par Tt”Tlf1iN f-ttah'un'l. n. A division Into 

“"^nXrla^Ta LMl’rStion. 

commutator;— written also rA«ofro/>e. re-pASS' (12), v. a. [Fr. repasser.’\ To pass 

r£-PAc'I-FY, r. fl. To pacify again. Darnel. again ; to pass or travel back. 

ixr. t I J I J h ^ Kftv* aumA ana naw the seur, Divdmt. 


Darnel. 

Smith. 

Clarke. 


again ; to pass or travel back. Burke. 

We have pmd and now rermsed the bom. BtvOm. 

R£-PASS^ n. n. To pass, go, or move back. 

Five tfirdiea bind the *kl«wt the torrid »on« 

OiowB with the pABsing snd reji»amny auti. jDrydm 


r Ei-PA^NT^ u. a. To paint anexv. Meynolds. Rf2^^A&^&A9^2,n.Acto{pnBBinBh^cli.m^ 

a Xnveyance of iand in fut-simple, or granted RB-pAir' (r^ptrO, e, fl. [L. r^rq\ re, again, R5 :FAst', n. [Pr, repas, from 

ids by deed ; — so called because, by a back, ana paro, to prepare ; It. nparare ; Sp. sively, and pastas, food ; paseo, pmtus, t o feed.] 

MiliiN, BXRi M6VE, mR, 86N; MR, t, soft; 0, B, ^ h Aond; ^ as %; as f».—TKlS. ibis. 


a Conveyance of land in fu 
out of lands by deed ; — so 


•t-shnule, or granted RB-pAir' (r^plirO, e, fl. [L. r^rq ; re, again, R5 :FAst', n. [Pr. repas, from 
called Iwcauee, by a back, and paro, to prepare ; It. rtparars ; Sp. i sively, andjposfws, food ; pascOf pastus, to feed.] 



REPAST 

jL Pood; victuals. 

Go, and get me aome rejxtsti 
I care not vhat, so it be wholesome food. Snak, 

2. The act of taking food : — a meal. 

Keep regular hours tor repast and sleep. jdbrbuthTiot, 
What neat repast shall feast us. Milton. 

3. t Refreshment by sleep ; repose. Spetiser. 

+ R^I-pAsT^ V, a. To feed ; to feast. SJia/c. 

r^-pAst', V. n. To take food ; to feast, [n.] Pope. 

t RJe-PAsT'URE (r$-pist'yur), n. Food; enter- 
tain ment. bshak. 

t RE-PA'TRl-ATE, V. a, [L. repati'io, repatHa- 
turn, to return to one’s country ; re, back, and 
patria, one’s country ; Old Fr. repairie7-.\ i o 
restore to one’s own home or oomitry ,Cotff rave* 

t RE-PA-TRI-A'TIQN, u. Return or restoration 
to one’s country. JVotioti* 

R^-PAY', V. a. [Fr. repayer. 1 [i. repaid ; pp* 

REPAYING, REPAID.] 

1- To pay back; to refund; to reimburse. 

To repay that money will be a biting affliction- SXiok. 

2. To make return or requital for ; to requite ; 
to recompense ; to remunerate ; to compensate. 

I have fought well for Persia, and I'epaid 

The beneiit of birth with honest service. JRoxoe. 

RE-PAY', V* a. To pay again, as a debt. Clarkj. 

RE-P.\Y'A-BLE, a* That is to be repaid. Smart. 

RE-PAY' M^INT, n. 1. Act of repaying. Taylor* 

2. That which is repaid. Arbuthnot* 

Syn.— -See Retribution. 

Rg-PEAL' (r^-pal'), V. a. [Fr. rappefer, to call 
back, from L. r«, back, and appelloy to call.] [t. 
REPEALED ; pp* REPEALING, REPEALED.] 

1. fTo call back; to recall. 

Cancel all grudge, repeat thee home again. Stink. 

2. To revoke, as a law ; to abrogate ; to annul. 

By the common law, when a statute repeals another, and 

afterwards the rei>«aZj»flr statute is itself »*epeaZ«d, the first Is 
revived. Bouvier. 

Syn. — See Abolish, Recall. 

R^-PEAL', n* L t Recall, as from exile. Shak. 

2. Act of repealing ; abrogation, as of a law ; 
revocation. Davies* 

R^I-PBAL-A-bIl'I-TY, The quality or the state 
of being repealable ; repealaoleness. Clarke. 

RlgJ-PBAL'^-BLE, a. That may be repealed. Scott* 

R?;-PBAL'A-BLE-NfiSS, n* The quality of being 
repealable ; repealability. Wright* 

RB-PEAL'^R, n. 1. One who repeals. "Barhe* 

2. An advocate for the repeal of the union of 
Ireland with England. Daniel O’ Connell* 

R®-PEAL'1NC5, p. a* That repeals or abrogates ; 
revoking ; annulling. Bouvier* 

E9-PEAT' (t 9 -pst’), t?. a* p. repeated ; pp* re- 
peating, REPEATED.] 

1. To do, perform, make, or utter again ; to 
iterate. 

He. through his power. 

Creation could repeat. Mxlion* 

2. To recite ; to rehearse ; to recapitulate. 

I can repeat whole books that X have read, and poems of 
some selected friends, which X have liked to charge my mem- 
ory with. B. Jonaon. 

3. To try or incur again. “ I the danger will 

repeat** Dryden. 

Syn. — To repeat, recite, rehearse, and recapitulate, 
all fniply the going over again of any words or ac- 
’e repeat what we hear spoken by another; 


tions. . 

we recite and rehearse events. Repeat, words, acts, 
Aic. i rerite a lesson or poetiy ; rehearee a tragedy j re- 
capitulate the leading heads of a discourse ; recapitidate 
evidence. Iterate is to re[>6at ; reiterate, to repeat again 
and again. 

RJp-PEAT\w. 1. A repetition. Johnson* 

2. {Mua.) A character denoting that a part is 
to he repeated. Brands* 

p* a* Rone, made, or uttered again ; 

iterated. 

Rjp-PBAT'f D-LY, ad* Over and over again; s^in 
and again. ' Stephens* 

Rjgj-F^AT'^B, n* 1. One whoy or that which, re- 
peats. Bp* Tayhr* 

2. A watch that strikes the hours, by pressing 
a spnng. Johnson* 
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Rjg-PEAT'ING,^. a. That repeats ; reiterating. 

Repeating decimal, (^Math.) a decimal in winch the 
same figures occur in the same order, at successive 
and equal intervals. Davies y Peck. 

R^l-PEAT'ING-C'IR'CLE, w. An astronomical in- 
strument by which the errors of graduation may 
be diminished in. any degree, by lepeating the 
observation, reading it ott successively on dif- 
ferent parts of the graduated limb, and taking 
the mean of the values thus found. Rohiyn. 

t RfiP-Je-DA'TION, n* [L. repedo, to step back.] 
A going back] retrogiession. More. 

RB-PEL', V. a. [L. repeUo ; re, back, and pello, to 
drive ; It. repeilere', ISp. repehr.'] [i. repelled ; 
pp* repelling, repelled-] To drive, beat, 
or force back ; to repulse ; to resist ; to with- 
stand ; to parry ; to reject ; to refuse ; to rebulf. 

AU temptation to traaugress repel* Milton. 

Syn. — See Defend, Refuse. 

Rjp-PEL', V. n. 1* To act with force in opposition 
to force impressed. Newton. 

2. {Med.) To prevent such an afflux of fluid 
to a part as would raise it into a tumor. Quincy. 

Ejp-PfiL'LBNCB, I jj. The act of repelling; re- 

Rjp-pfiL'LlgN-Cy, ) pulsion. "lit/.Ji. 

R^l-PEL'LgNT, 71. (Med.) A medicine which, 
when applied to a tumefied part, disperses the 
fluids which rendered it tumid. Dunglison* 

R 5-PEL' L^INT, a* Driving back; having power 
to repel. Bp. Berkeley* 

R5-pfiL'L5E, n. One who, or that which, repels. 

R5-PfiL'LlNG, p* a. Driving back ; causing re- 
pulsion; repellent. 

R5-PfiNT', V. n. [Fr. repentir, from L. pccniteo, 
to make repent, pcenitet, it repents me ; pamio* 
ptmio, to punish ; pce7ia (Gr, rroiv/i), punishment.] 
[i. repented ; pp* repenting, repented.] 

1, To feel pain or sorrow on account of some- 
thing one has done or left undone ; to feel re- 
morse ; to be penitent ; to be sorry. Dryden* 

ITpon nny doviation from virtti<‘, every rational creature 
so (levi.itiiig ftlioulil condemn, renounce, and be sorry for 
every such deviation — that is, ri'jKmt of it. ^outh. 

2* To have such sorrow for sin as produces 
amendment of life. ** Nineveh repmted at the 
preaching of Jonas.” Mutt. xii. 41- 

R5-p6NT', V* a* To remember with sorrow ; to 
be penitent for ; to be sorry for. “ I will .. .re- 
pent my unlawful solicitation.” Shak. 

Tt was formerly used impersonally, and with 
the reciprocal pronoun. ** It repenteth me that man 
was made.” Prior* “No man repented him of his 
wickedness.^’ Jer* viii. G. 

RB'PPNT, a* [L. repo, repms, to creep.] Creep- 
ing, as a reptile, or a plant. Brande. Gray* 

R5-Pj5NT'ANCE, n. [Fr. repentance*) 

1. The’ act of repenting, or the state of being 

penitent ; sorrow or pain for something done or 
left undone; penitence; contrition; compunc- 
tion ; remorse* Law* 

2, Sorrow for sin such as produces amend- 
ment or newness of life. 

The remorse which Issues in rcfbrmatlott Is true 
mee. Dr. CamiibeU. 

Rojtentancr is a ohanpe of mind, or a coniersioii fif»m Hiu 
to Oo<I; not sorno one bare act tif change, but a Ia»tinfr, dura- 
ble state ot new life, whU h is called ri ui nemtlon. JIiui,i..ontl. 

Byn. — Repentance is a ^teneral term imply inij stir- 
row for Romothing done, especially for wn t and it 
supposes a change of conduct. Penitence and ewttn*- 
tion imply sorrow for sin from a religious motive. 
Compunction donotCR a pricfclns of conscience; and 
remorse, a more severe pricking of conscience, caused 
by enormous crimes* 

R5-PftNT'ANT, a* [Fr. repefiiatii*'] 

1. Sorrowful for what has been done, or for 
what has been left undone ; penitent. Bp* Borne* 

2- F.xnressing sorrow for past conduct or for 
sin. “ Repentant tears.” Shokm 

R5-PftNT'ANT, n. One who repents ; a penitent. 
“ God is ready to forgive the repentant* Lightf* 

t R^-Pj&NT'ANT-LY, orf* With repentance; pen- 
itently. * Orison* 

R5-FjtNT'5R, «. One who repents. Donne. 

E5-PfeNT'JNG, n. The act of one who repents ; 
repentance. Mos* xi. 3. 


REPININGLY 


With repentance ; re- 
Sherwood. 


R5-PSNT'JNG-LY, ad. 
pentantly. 

R5-PENT'L5SS, a. Devoid of repentance. Oldham, 

RE-PEO'PLB (r6-p6'pl), V. a. To people anew. 

RE-PEO'PLING (rB-pB'pljng), n. The act of peo- 
pling anew. Bale. 

RE-P5R-oCrSS', V* a. [L. repercutio, repei'cmsus ; 
7 'e, again, back, and pere\jitiQ, Xo strike through 
and through.] To beat or drive back. Bacon, 

RE-P5R-C<?S'SION (rS-per-kfish'vn), n* [L. repe7'- 
cussio\ It. ripercussione*, Sp. 7'epercusio7i \ Fr. 
repercussion.) 

1. The act of beating or driving back; re- 
bound; reverberation. 

In echoes there is no now elision, but a repercumon. Bacon* 

2. (Mus.) Frequent repetition of the same 

souna. Moore* 

3. {Med.) The disappearance of a tumor or a 

cutaneous eruption in consequence of the ap - 
plication of a repellent. Dtmgliso?^* 

RE-P5R-ctrs'SlVE, a. [It. ripercussivo ; Sp. re 
perctisivo ; Fr. 7\'pe7'ciis87f.) 

1. That drives back or causes reverberation. 

And re/iei evssue rocks renewed the sound. I*attiiton* 

2. Driven back; rebounding; reverberating. 

“ The 7 'epcrciissive roar.” Thomson. 

3. {Med.) t Repellent. Bacon. 

t RE-P5R-C0S'S| VE, «. {Med.) A repellent. iJneon, 

t RKP-5R-Ti''TIOITS (rCp-er-tlHh'ua), a. [L. rd- 
perio, repe7'tiis, to flnd.J Found'. Bailey* 

REP'5R-TO-RY [r8p'or-tar-?, S* W* P. J. F. Jit* 
K. Sm* it. C\ If V. lVlj.\ rc-p6r'to-rc, i^. RaiUy, 
^1a7i], M. [L. 7'ipo7't(irivm\ 7'ipeno, I'ipeHus, to 
find ; It. § Si>. reperforio *, Fr. oupertowe.) A 
repository 'in uhich things are arranged so as 
to be easily found, as a book, an index, a regis- 
ter, &c. ; a treasury ; a magazine. Bvrke* 

The abridgments . . . might servo for repertories to learned 
lawyers. Banm. 

RfiP-5-TfiND', n. JX. npeio, 7'eywtmdus, to re- 
peat.] {A7nth.) ’rliat part of a circulating deci- 
mal which is continually repeated. Da* ^ P* 


repeated; iteration. Arhutlmot* 

2, Hccital ; rehearsal. Hooker* Shak* 

3, {Lair.) The recovery of money paid under 

a mistake of law. Bnrrill. 

Principle qf repetition, (Bstron.) an in^onti<>n ol 
Borda, by which, in iiiDaHiirinpr tho angular disianre 
of two iKxiieu, the error oi f^raditarion may tie dtuiin- 
iylied to any degree, ami the ernirn <»f olmervation, if 
sulficiently nuiuerouH, arc made to balance and de- 
stroy one anotlior. Jlerschcl. — See Kefeating 
Circle. 

Syn. — Repetition and iteration commonly, though 
not always, consist of the same Wiirds ; and they may 
be Roinetinies prtiper ; tautology supptiHes a samenesa 
of words, or the same idea in diflereut words ; and it 
is a vicious and needless repetition, 

RfiP-6-Tl"TI9N-4,I. t&h'va-jl), > a.Cm~ 

Ii6p-S-tT"T19N-j!i-EY (-rt«h'«n-».r,), > tftlning 
repetition ; repetitious, [u,! BthUoth* Biot 

Rfcp-5-Tl”TrovS (rCp-f-tlsh'us), a. Using or 
containing repetition ; repetitioxml, A^iderson* 

Addison is apt to lu* loose and reitetUiom* £f* Jl, Rev* 

Rftp-5-Tl''TK>V8-Nfe«S, n. The act or tho habit 
of making repetitions. Bib* Jlepetiory*. 

RKp'5-TI-tTve, a. Containing repetitions; re- 
penting ; nqictiliimal. [u.] Andrews iVorton 

rJip^M-tJtor, n* ^ [L.] A private teacher in 
a Genuun university. Gent, Mag* 

R5-PfNF/, V* n. [re and [/. eefikkd ; pp, 

REPiNi 0, UKPiNKD.) To VOX onc’s Self ; to be 
discontented; to fret; to nmmmr; to com- 
plain ; — followed by at or agamst before m 
object, 

Envy will frudgs, bis wwd, Chomtor* 

TIm» turn ImipMHMt ww* th* wars bsMtis# 

they were a«Mguvd to the rebuilding or 8t« ftiiul*s 

w. One who repines. liaU* 

R5-PfN’|NG, n. Act of one who repines* Burnet. 

R5-FfN'ING-Ly, ad* tn a repining manner; 
with repining or murmuring. Bp* HaU 


A, St, I, 6, C, V, long! A, % 1, 0, 0, t, ,W; l, 9. V. Y. o6$emv! fAk*. fAb, fA8T, FAUUi Hint, BlUt; 
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R^-PLACE', V, a. [Fr. replacer,^ p. replaced ; 

pp. ltEPLACl!NO, REPLACED.] 

1. To place or put ^ck again ; to restore to 

a former place ; to reinstate. “ He was re- 
placed in his government.’* Bacon, 

The bowls, removed for fear. 

The youths ? eplaced, and soon restored the cheer. Pryden, 

2. {Crystallography.) To take the place of; 
to be exchanged tor; to be substituted for, or 
instead of. 

The power of isomorphous bodies to replace each other 
in compounds was rcgaided as a law of nature. Qrtshcaiu 

RE'PLACE, V. a. To put in a new place ; to place 
or locate again ; to place anew. 

Ills gods put thcmaoU'oo under his protection to be ?e- 
pZace<2 in Lhcii pmuiiacd icai>. JOn/cfen. 

Rg-PLACE'M^NT, n. 1. Act of replacing. Qu. JRev. 

2. {Crystallography.) A taking the place of; 
exchange of places ; substitution. 

This capability of mutual lepUxcenmd. without change of 
form, has been traced to a siinilanty of form in the replacing 
substance. Dam. 

R?-PLA9'ING, p. a. Taking the place of. Dana. 
Rlj;-PLA9'{NG, The act of one who replaces ; 

repl.icenient. Smart. 

RE-PLAIT', V. a. To plait or fold again ; to fold, 
as one part many times over another. Dry den, 
RE- PLANT'* V. a. [Fr. replanter. "] To plant anew. 
RE-PL Ant' A-B LB, a. That may be replanted. 
RE-PLAN-TA'TION, n. The act of jilanting again. 

The reptantatum of that beautiful image. Mallywell. 

RE-PLEAD', V. n. To plead again. Bouvier. 
RE-PLEAD'ER, n. {Laio.) A second pleading ; a 
pleading over again. Blackstotie. 

RE“PlifiN'lsn, t’. a. [Old Fr. replenir\ repleni, 
full, replete, from L. repleOt to fill ; plonuSi full.] 
[t. REPLENISIIBI) ; pp. REPLENISHING, RE- 
EL ENISiriiD.] 

1. To supply with any thing in plenty or abun- 

dance ; to fill ; to stock. Multiply and replen- 
ish the earth.” Gen, i. 28. 

The woods replen£i>hed wUh deer* and the plains with 
fbwl. KeuXin. 

2. fTo fulfil; to complete; to accomplish; 
to finish ; to consummate ; to perfect. Shak. 

The most repUnhiktd sweet work of nature. Shaik, 
hRp-PLl&N'iaH, ?>. n. To recover former fulness. 

The humors will not reptUmsli so soon. Bacon, 
J^J-PLfcN'lSH-^R, n. One who replenishes. 
Iip-PLBN'IBH-MBNT, n. 1, The act of replen- 
ishing. Ch. Oh. 

2. That which replenishes ; a supply. Coioper. 
R^-PLETB', a. [L. repletus ; repko^ to fill ; 
r/>, again, and ^leo, to fill ; It, ^ vSp. repleto ; Pr. 
replfit.] Pill (4 to overflowing; completely full ; 
full. “ Words repkte with guile.” Alilton. 

ItAphte with clover-grass and foodfhl shrub. Philips. 

R^-PLETB'N^iSS, n. Fulness ; repletion. Scott. 
R?J-PLE'TION, n. [L. repletio ; It. repUzione ; Sp. 
repteeion ; Fr, reph^tion.] 

1. The state of being replete, or completely 

full; exuberant fulness ; surfeit. Bacon. 

The stomach should never be filled to a sense of uneasy 
rtpUitton. Dr. Ilollana. 

2. (Med.) Superabundance of blood in the 
system or in any part of it ; plethora. DungUson, 

Rj^-PLE^TIVK* a. That makes replete; replcn- i 
ishing ; filling, [r.] Cotgrave. I 

R]5-PLE'T{VE"LY, od. So as to be filled. ‘‘Not I 
in the body repleticslyJ* Sum, of Du Bartas. 
R]ffi-RLftV'l.\-BLR, a, [Law L. replegiahiUs.] \ 
That may be replevied. Johnson, I 

RB-PlMv'IN, n, [Law L. replevina, from Law 
Fr. replcvir^ to take b.ick on pledge.] (Lem.) 
A personal action which lies to recover posses- 
sion of goods wrongfully taken andentlj^, 

jjr#- nsplsein was originally the peculiar remedy in 
cases of wmnitihl distress, but it may now be brouslit j 
In all eases of unlawfitl taking. The word is said to 
have originally meant a rMirery nf Iks plsdifSy or 
Chiiif taken in distntss, to the owner, upon his pving 
security to try the right of distress. But its radical 
tneaninff seems to have rather lieen « vsdslwsry on 
fUd^s ; and this supiKi^ition is confirmed by its an- 
cient use In the sense of hsU, BmrUL 

Ef-FLfiV'lN, V, a. To replevy. MueUhras, 

EI^FLftV'l-BA-BLB, a. Eepleviable. [r.] MetU, 

Ef-FL2v'Y» «• [lihw L. rspUgio^ repisgiare ; 


Law Fr. replemr ; re, back, and plevir^ to pledge ; | 
plecit a pledge.] [i. replevied ; pp. replevy- 
ing, REPLEVIED.] {Laic.) To take or get back 
on a writ of replevin, as goods unlawfully taken : 
— anciently, to bail. Bouiter. 

RB-PLEV'Y, n. (Lato.) Replevin. Junius. 

REP'LI-CBj n. [It.] {Paint.) A copy of a pic- 
ture taken by the hana of the same rnastei that 
executed the original. FairhoU. 

R£P'Ll-CANT,n. One who makes a reply. Ch.Ob. 

r£p'LJ-CATE, a, [L. repUcOy repUcatiis, to fold 
back ; re, again, back, and to fold.] {Bot.) 
Noting leaves in vernation, and parts of the 
flower in estivation, which have the upper part 
curved back and applied to the lower. Lindley. 

RfiP'LpCATE, n. (Mus.) A repetition. Burney. 

REF'Ll-CAT-jgD, a. Replicate. Pennant, 

RfiP-LI-CA'TION, n. [L. replicatio ; It. ^ Sp. re- 
pUca\ Fr. repliqiie. — See Rei*ly.] 

- 1. t A rolling back again ; rebound, or reper- 

cussion, as of sound ; reverberation. Shah. 

2. An answer ; a reply ; a response. Broome. 

3. {Law.) The plaintitf’s answer to the de- 
fendant’s plea. Blackstone. 

jgSrTo the replication the defendant may rejoin, or 
put m an answer called a rejoinder, upon which the 
defendant may rebut, and the plaintiff answei Iniii by 
a sur-rebutter I which pleas, replications, sur~rejoin~ 
ders, rebutters, and sur-rebutte) s answer to the eccep- 
tio, repheatio, duplicatw, triphcatio, and quadruplicatio 
of the Roman laws. Blackstone. 

RB-PLI'JglR, n. One who replies or answers. Bacon. 

RE'PLITM, n. [L. replum, a door-case.l {Bot.) 
The persistent frame of certain pods, as of 
prickly poppy and cress, after the valves fall 
away. Gh'ay. 

RE-PLY' (re-pli'), v. n. [L. repUco, to fold or turn 
back, to make a replication or reply in law ; re, 
again, back, and pheo, to fold ; It, repUcare ; Sp. 
replicar ; Fr. ri^ligiier.) [t. replied ; pp. re- 
plying, REPLIED.] To make a return to an 
answer; to speak or write in answer or return 
to something written or spoken; to respond; to 
answer ; to rejoin. 

O man, who art thou that repUest against God? Bom. iz. 20. 

Syn.— See Answer. 

RJgl-PLY', V. a. To return for an answer. 

The tempter stood, nor had what to > eplp. MUton. 

Eurydice the rocks and rfver-banks rejilied, Dryden, 

R16)“FLY', n. A return to an answer ; something 
said or written in answer or return to what is 
said or written by another ; an answer, Shak, 

Syn. — See Repartee. 

RE-P5L'lsn, V. a. [Fr. repolir.) To polish again. 

Rg-PONE', V, a. [L. repono,'] To replace. [Scot- 
land.] Jamieson. 


RE-PORT', V. a. [L. reporto, to bring back ; re, 
back, and porto, to bring ; It. rapportare ; Fr. 
rapporter.l p. reported ; pp, reporting, re- 
ported.] 

1. To bear or bring back, as an answer, or an 
account of something. 

2. To make to return or rebound, as sound ; 
to give or send back ; to reverberate, [r.] Donne. 

In Ticinum is a church, with window# only fVom above, 
that reimi ieih the voice tlurteon times, if you stand by the 
close end wall over against the door. Daeon. 


3. To give an account of; to relate ; to toll. 
They reported Jiis good deeds belbre me, Seh. vi. 10. 

4. To tell or relate from one to another ; to 
spread or to noise by popular rumor. Shak. 


It Is reported among the heathen* and Goslimu snith it. 
mat thou and the Jews think to rebel* A'cA. vu o 


6. To speak of or mention, as to character ; 
— commonly used with of, 

A widow well reported iif Ibr good works. 1 21m. v. 10. 

We he thusderoutiy reported. Bom. ill. 18. 

6. To record or take down in writing; as, 
“ To T&poH an oration or a speech.” 


E^-PGET', V. n. To make orbring in a report or 
statement, as a legislative committee. Craig. 


R|I-P5ET', n. 1. An account, statement, or re- 
lation returned. 

From Thudf sent as spies to make report. WbBsr, 
2. Rumor ; common or popular fame. 

speak yc of report, or dirt ye see 
Just cause of dread, that makos ye doubt so tore? Bpmear. ' 


3. Repute ; reputation. “ Evil repo) t and 

good report.** 2 Cur. vi. 8. 

Cornelius was of good repot t ainung the Jcu t». ^ lct» x. 22. 

4. Sound; noise; repercussion; explosion; 
discharge. “ The report of an ox&n^ncQ,** Bacon. 

The lashing billows make a long repot t. 

And beat her sides. Dryden, 

5. A record, account, or statement in writing 
of a speech, oration, &c. 

6. {Law.) An account or relation of a case 

judicially argued and determined, including a 
statement ot the facts of the case, the argn- 
ments of counsel, and the opinion of the court, 
expressing the reasons for the judgment or de- 
cision. Blackstone. 

j0®*“Tlie reports of Judicial decisions now consti- 
tuie* both in Great Britain and the United States, a 
principal and most authoritative source of municipal 
law.” Burt ill. 

7. (Legislation.) A statement made by a le^* 

gislative committee, of facts into which they 
were charged to inquire. Bonmer. 

RE-PORT'BR, n, 1. One who reports or gives an 
account ; a relater. Shak. 

2. One who records or takes down in writing 
the words of a speaker or orator. Simmmxds. 

3. {Law.) A person who draws up a report or 
statement of cases decided by a court. Blackstone. 

fRE PORT'lNG-LY, ad. By report or common 
fame. * Shak. 

RE-POR-TO'El-AL, a. Relating to a reporter, [r.] 

The reportonal corps of a newspaper. AT. T. Tribune. 

RE-PO'SAL, M. 1. The act of reposing. Shak. 

2. That on which one reposes. ” His chief 
pillow and reposaV* Burton. 

t R^:-PO'§ANCE (ie-p5'a;9ins),». Reliance. J.Hall. 


R5-PO§E', V. a. [L. repono^ repositus, to place 
again, to lay up ; re, again, back, and pono, to 
place; It. riposare-, Sp. reposar^ Fr. 7'eposer.'\ 
[i, REPOSED ; pp. REPOSING, REPOSED.] 

1. To lay or place up ; to lodge; to reposit. 
Pebbles, reposed in those cliift among the earth. Woodwat'd. 


After the toil of battle, to ri^otte 
Your wearied virtue. 


Milton. 


3. To put or place with security or confidence. 
X repose upon your management what is deadest tome— 
my Jhme. Dryden. 


RE-PO§E', V. n. 1. To be or to He at rest; to re- 
cline in order to rest : — to rest ; to sleep. 

If you be pleased, retire into my cell. 

And there repose. Skodc, 

2. To rest in confidence ; — with on or upon. 
Upon whose faith and honor X repose, Shak. 

Syn.— Bee Sleep. 


RJ6:-P6§E', n, 1. Sleep; rest; quiet; ouietude; 
ease. “ Good night, and good repose,*^ Shak 
2. {F. Arts.) The harmony observed when 
the subject is not divided into too many uncon- 
nected parts, or when nothing glares, either in 
the shade, light, or coloring. Brands. 

R]e:-P0§'FiI>-NfiSS, n. The state of being at rest 
or in repose j repose. Trans, of Bocculini. 


R5-P6§'IT (rc-p?iz'it), r. a. [L. repono, 

IV. liEPOaiTED ; pp. REPOSITING, REPOSITED.J 
To place, as for safety^ or preservation ; to lay 
up ; to lodge ; to deposit. 

Others reposit their young in holes* and secure themselves 
also dierein. Derhatn. 


RE-PO-Sl”TrON (rS-pq-zIsh'uu), n. [L. r^ositio.'] 

1. * The act of rex>o*sitmg,* as riches. Bp. Hall. 

2. The act of replacing. “ The repositioji of 

the luxated shoulder.” Wisema9i. 

RE-PO^'r-TQ-RY, n. [L. repositorium ; It. W- 
posfigUo ; * Sp,' repositorio.'] A place where any 
thing is laid up or reposited for safety or pres- 
ervation ; a depository. Xheke. 

RE-PO§-§fiSS' (r«-poz-z«8'>, t?. a. To possess 
again. “.To rt^ossess those lands,*' Shak, 

RB-F9i^§feS'SI9N (r5-po2-zSsh'un), n, A new or 
second possession. Itaktgh, 

Ri-FOUE', t), a. To pour anew. Mir, for Mag, 

RfiP-RE-HftND', a. [L. reprehen^ ; rf, again, 
back, mdprehendo, to seize ; It, Hprendsrs ; Sp. 
reprmd&r ; Fr. reprmdre.) [s- refrbkrnbbd ; 

pp, RBPRKKENDINO, REPREHENDED J 


m!eN, SIR; NiiE, S6N; BlI^Lt, ECE> E<rLE. 
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REPROBATE 


L To reprove ; to chide ; to reproach ; to re- 
buke ; to reprimand j to censure ; to blame. 

Pardon me for reiirehendvtg thee. Shak, 

2 . f To find fault with, as a thing. *• This 

color will be reprehended^^ Bacon. 

3 . To accuse or charge mth, as a fault; — 
followed by of before the object. 

Aristippus, being rep7’^kended qf luxury. Bacon. 

RfiP-R^-HEND'^IR, n. One who reprehends. 

a. [L. reprehemibilis It. 
riprensibile ; Sp. reprenstble ; I’r. reprehensible.} 
Deserving reprehension ; blamable ; culpable ; 
censurable ; reprovable. Rorsky. 

E£P-R?-HBN'SI-BLE-NESS, n. Blamableness ; 
culpableness ; reprovableness. Bailey. 

RfiP-E$-HBN'Sl-BLY, ad. In a reprehensible 
manner; blamably; culpably. Johnson, 


2. One who represents, or supplies the place 
of another or others ; a substitute ; a deputy. 

A reprm'ntative ot a deceased perbou . . ."is one who is ex- 
ecutor or adxuiuistratoi ot tlie pei&uu described. Mouvicr. 

3. A member of alegislative body . Blackstone. 

4. A member of the lower branch ot a legis- 

lL'ti\c bodv, commonly called the Rouse of Rep- 
t escututnls. [U. fc>.] Bouvier. 

Syn. — Repret,eiitMtne, delegate, and deputy, all de- 
note petboiis or oliicets chosen to act for otiiers m soine 
political or legislative body. Delegate is also used lur 
a person sent to an ecclesiastical body. A repre^ienU 
atn e to Congress , a delegale to a legislative bud> oi to 
an ecclesiastical council ; a deputy to a public assem- 
bly ; a commerciai agent. 

R]6P-R^l-§fiNT'A-TiVE-LY, ad. By representa- 
tion ; vicariously. Barroio. 

REP-Rjp-§feNT'A-T{VE-N£SS, n. The state of 
being representative. Spectator. 


RfiP-Rg-HSN^SION (rep-re-hcri'«hnri), n. [L. 
rehensio ; It. riprensione ; tSp. reprension ; F r. 
reprehension,} Open blame or censure ; re- 
proof; reprimand; rebuke; reproach. Bacon. 

Syn. — See Correction, Reproof. 

REP-R5-Hfi.V'S{VB, a. [Fr. rtprehemif.} Con- 
taining reproof ; reprehensory. South. 


RPlP-R^-HENT^SiVE-LY, ad. With reprehension. 

REP-R9-tIE:>J'SO-RY, a. Containing reproof; rep- 
reheiisive ; censorious. Johnson. 


r1§P-R5-§ENT', «. a. [L, repriBsento ; re, again, 
and pm^ento, to place before, to present ; pree- 
sens, present ; It. rappresentare ; Sp. represent 
tar ; Fr. representert} [t. represented ; pp. 
representing, represented.] 

1 . To oNhibit by likeness or resemblance. 

Before him burn 

Seven lamps, as in a zodiac representing 

The heavenly dres. Milton. 

2. To set forth or exhibit in words ; to show 
by argument, statement, or narration ; to de- 
scribe ; to portray ; to depict ; to delineate. 

Tliia bank is thought the greatest load on. the Genoese, and 
the managers of It have been represented as a second kind of 
senate. Addison, 

3 . To show or exhibit dramatically. “ The 

represented very skilfully.*’ Johnson. 

4. To fill or supply the place of ; to stand for 

vicariously ; to act as a substitute for, “ The 
Parliament represerds the people.** Johnson. 

A plenipotentiary rrpiesents the sovereign or the state 
which delegates him at a ibreign court. Brands. 


R£p-R 5 -§fiNT'A-BLE, a. That may he represent- 
ed. * Cokridge. 

f R]&P-R^j-§fiNT' ANCE, n. Representation. Do?iWd. 

RjfiP-Rg-^fiNT'ANT, a. [It, rappreseTitante.} Rep- 
resenting; having vicarious power. Latham. 

tRfiB-RB-§fiNT'j^NT, 71. JTr. representant.} A 
representative. Wotion. 


RfiP-R^-^^lN'-TA'TIQEf, n. [L. repreesentatio ; It. 
rappresentazione ; Sp. representacion ; Fr. reprd- 
sentRion.] 

1. The act of representing, or the state of 
being represented ; delineation; show, 

2 . That which represents or exhibits; like- 
ness ; semblance ; image ; model. 


If images are worshipped, it must be os gods, ... or w 
r^resmMMam of God. StUlo^jfieet. 


3. Description or exhibition in words. The 
representation of the present peril.*’ Brands. 

4, The act of representing, or supplying the 
pi ice of, others, as in a legislative body. Burke. 

6 - A body of representatives. Wright. 

6 . Public exhibition ; a spectacle- Rymer. 
Syn, — See Modei., Show. 


RfiP-R^;-§|;pr.TA'TIQN-A-RY» Pertaining to, 
or implying representation ; representative. 


An hereditary, associated, rt^nresenttRi^nary system. Ymmg. 
RfiP-RE-§iSNT'A-TrVE, a. [Fr. reprhentatif.} 
1 . Representing something ; exhibiting a 'si- 
militude; symbolical; figurative. 


They . . . own the legal aaeiifloes, though repreurnfative, 
to be proper and real. Mierfwry. 


2. Bearing the character or the power of an- 
other; supplying the place of another. “A 
body represBtiiaum of the people/* StmfL 


RjBP-R®-^fi^^T’A-T)CVE, n. 1 , One who, or that 
which, represents or exhibits ; a likeness. 


A atetue of Rumor whispering 
the representative of credulity. 


(Kik idiot in ihe ear, who was 
Addiaon, 


EEP-R^:-§^lNT’jpR, n. One w'ho represents; a 
representative. Broicne. 

REP-R^1-§ENT'M^3NT, n. Representation. To?/ for! 

RJg-PRESS', V. a. [L. reprimo, repressusi re, 
again, back, and to press ; It. 7 eprimet'e ; 
Sp. reprimir ; Fr. rt'prmier.} [i. repressed ; 

pp. REPRESSING, REPRESSED.] 

1 . To press or force back ; to restrain ; to check. 

Such kings 

Favor the innocent, repress the bold. Waller. 

2. To put dowm ; to suppress ; to subdue ; to 
quell ; to crush : — to calm ; to quiet ; to ap- 
pease. 

Some . . . endeavored to set up the sedition again, but they 
wcM 0 speedily i epi e-.i.ed Jlai/icui d, 

Syn.— See Appease, Restrain. 
RJgJ-PRiBGS'PiR, n. One who represses. Sherwood. 

Rjp-PRfiS'SIpN (re-prSsh^m■), n. [It. Hpressione ; 
Sp. represion ; Fr. n'pression.} The act of re- 
pressing or subduing ; suppression. Burnet. 

R^.-PR£S'SIVE, a. Having power or tendency to 
repress ; repressing. Horsley. 

R|i-PRfiS'SlVE-LY, ad. By repression. Alkn. 
t R^-PRIEV'AL, n. Reprieve. Overbury. 

R^1-P)HEVE* (r^-prCv*), v. a. [Fr. reprendre, re-- 

f i* 5 , to take back, from L. reprehendo. — See 

EPREHEND.] [i. REPRIEVED ; pp. REPRIEV- 
ING, REPRIEVED.] 

1 . To respite after sentence of death. 

Having Iwcii <‘oii<l<*nmoil for his pait in the late rcbtllion. 
his niiijosty iiad been pleased to tepricie him. Atidin/n. 

2. To grant a respite to from any evil. 

Company, though it niav rep»*f« e a man fW>in hU melan- 
choly, yet cannot secure him from his conscience. South. 

R|;-PRIEVE' (r 9 -pr 6 v'), n. 1. A suspension, for a 
certain time, of the execution of a sentence of 
death on a criminal. Shak. 

The moniing Sir John Hothani wai to die, * reprieve wn» 
sent to suspend the ra<>cntion foi tlircc days. Cluretulon. 

2 . Respite from any evil. Denham. 

Syn. — Reprieve and respite both imply a roloase 
from some burden or tioublo. A criminal pains from 
the government a repnerr from puuisliment. A res~ 
pits from toil or suffering may come as a matter of 
course. 

RfiP-Rj-M A nd*, V. a. [Fr. rtprimander, from L. re- 

f ehendo, to reprehend, or reprimo, to repress.] 
REPItlMANDED ; pp, RKPRIMANDINO, REP- 
RIMANDED.] To reprove ; to chide ; to repre- 
hend ; to rebuke ; to censure ; to admonish. 

Oermanicus wa* severely reprintandftl by Tiberius fbr 
travelling into Egypt without his permission. ArbuUmot. 

Syn. — See Admonish. 

RfiP'Rj-MAND, H. [Fr. r/^j/tmande.] 

1. Reproof; reprehension ; rebuke; censure ; 
blame? admonition. Addison. 

2 . Censure pronounced by a public ofiicer 

against an offender. Bouvier. 

Syn, — See Admonition, Reproof, 

Rfe-PRtNT', V. a. [t. reprinted ; pp, reprint- 
ing, REPRINTED.] To print again or anew ; to 
make a new impression of. South, 

RE'PRTnt, n. A reimpression or new edition, as 
of a book ?— often restricted to the republica- 
tion in one country of a work originally printed 
in another. Todd, Scott, 

RJI"PEPSAL, n, fit. rappresanUa, riprosaffliai 
Sp.r«prMo&»; Fr. ^ ’ 


1 . (Law.) The retaking or repossessing one’s 

self of that which has been^ unjustly taken by 
another ; lecaption : — a taking of one thing in 
satisfaction for another: — the capture or seiz- 
uie by one nation of property belonging to an- 
other, by way of retaliation or indemnification 
foi rubbery or injury committed by the latter on 
the former. Blackt»tone. Bur nil. 

Repiisals are made either by embiugo, in which 
case It ifa the act ot the state, oi by letters ol iiiaKpio 
and reprujul, in winch case it is the act of the citizen 
autiioiized by the government. The pioperty seized, 
in making jcpma/^, is inor-erved while there is any 
hope of obtaining saii.s fiction oi justice ; as soon as 
that hope disappeats, it is confiscated, and then the 
reprisal is complete. Boucter. 

2. Something seized or done by way of retal- 
iation tor wioiig or injury ; retaliation. Dorset. 

Letters of marque and reprisal. See LETTER, and 
Marque. 

Syn. — See Retaliation. 

R^l-PRIS^E', M. [It. ripresa; Tr. reprise.} 

1 . t A taking or seizure by way of retaliation ; 

reprisal. Dry den. 

2. Deductions or payments out of the value 
of lands, as rent-charges, annuities, &c. Braude. 

t RE-PR1§E', V. a. [Fr. repy'endre, repris, from L. 
reprehendo.} 

1 . To take back ; to recover. Hourll. 

2 . To roconipcnso ; to repay. GnuJ. 

RE-PRIZE', V. a. To prize anew. Burke. 

RIjI-PROACH' (ic-?)roch'), v. a, [It. rvmproremre, 
rimyp'occiarc *, iii). reprochar i Fr. nprveher . — • 
From Fr. proehe (L. proximus), near. Skitmer. 
— From L. reyroho, to reprove. Duehat.} [i. re- 
proached ; pp. RKPROACHINO, RV PRO VCIlEl).] 
To charge with any thing shamoful or dishon- 
orable ; to accuse ; to censure ; to blame ; to 
upbraid ; to condemn ; to reprove ; to discredit ; 
to disparage ; to revile ; to vilify, 

Hy heart shall nut reproach mo so long as I live. JbhxxvlUG. 

Syn. — See Discredit, Disparage, Revile. 

Rip-PROACH' (re-pr5ch'), n. [Fr. reproche.] 

1 , The act of reproaching; censure ; reproof ; 
upbraiding ; condemnation ; blame. 

A in III’-, (“no 011111111 1,,- t.i llu - 1 ••protirhes of his 

ovn luj'it. ro\t, tnc-ca*)!* tin ci ii^uicn of tho Morhi. 

Ailflimn. 

2, Infamy; shame; disgrace; obloquy; op- 

probrium, “Give not thine heritage to re^ 
proaeh.*^ Joel ii. 17. 

3, That w'hich causes shame or disgrace ; an 
object of censure or contempt, 

Wc are becomo a reproach to our neighbors. 1% Ixxlx. i. 

Syn. — Rqtroaeh, obloquy, aud contumely, all imply 
contemptuous or aiif;ry treatimuit. Reproach and ob^ 
loqinj aro oithor dosorved or undoHorvea ; contumely i« 
uad^orved. Base ccmduct is a groinul of reproaek 
and shame X it oxpusoK tlio offondor to obloquy and 
censure, and, if very base, oven to infamy. Foul rr- 
proark ; (iosorvocl obloquy, opprobrium, or censuri ; 
abusive but undeserved contumely, 

R^-PROACa'A-BDE, a. [Fr, reproehable.} 

1 . Worthy of reproaeli; eensuruhlo. Johnson, 

2 , f E.vpiessingr(q)ro.icU, reproachful, Klyut. 

R5-?B6ACa'.^-nr.E-Nf:fc<«, n. The quality of be- 
ing rcproaohahle, Haiky, 

Rg-PBO.ACH'jpu, n. One who reproaches. Browne, 

Rl|.PU 6 AOri'FdL, a. 1 . Containing or expresR- 
ing reproach; upbraiding; ojmrohriouR : abu- 
sive ; scurrilous. “ Itcprohcnful wordh,’* Bhak. 

2. Bringing reproach or censure ; shameful ; 
vile, “ A rtproachful life.” Mihou, 

Bjn.^ Hleprmehfid languaga may aomotlmsa he 
projteriy nwed as applli^d to iNTMitis guilty of gross of- 
fences; bur .'.rurrilous, abu.strc, or insolcHt langiiagt* ifr 
always improper* 

RJg;-PRGACirFdL-LY, nd. 1 . With reproach; 
upbraidingly ? opprobriously. “To apeak rC' 
proaehfttlhf.** I Tim. v. 14 

2 . Shamefully; disgracefully. Johmofk 

R^-PEfi ACR'FtL-NiiSS, n. The quality of being 
reproachful. Soatt. 

Rf:P'RO-BATE, a. 1. Not enduring proof or trial, 
found to be adulterated when subjected to 
proof; base; rejected; disctirded; n;j>robated, 
♦* Reprobate silver.” Jcr. vi. 30. 

2 . Boat to virtue or grace; abandoned ; de- 
praved. “ A reprobate mind,” Rom, S. 23. 

ayiL"** 8 M ABANl>ONEm 
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RJSP'RO-BATE, n. One lost to virtue or grace; 
one abandoned to AMckedness or sm ; an aban- 
doned or depraved wretch ; a villain. Bp. Taylor. 

A reprobate^ a villain, a traitor to the king, and the most 
unworthy man that ever lived. Uulenjh. 

R£p'RO-BATE, V. a. [L. reprobo^ reprobatusi, re, 
again, back, and prohoy to prove ; It. reprobare ; 
Sp. reprobar.'] [i. reprobated ; pp. repro- 
bating, REPROBATED.] 

1. To disapprove ; to disalloAv ; to reject ; to 
discard ; to condemn ; to censure. 

Such an answer as this is reprobated and disallowed of in 
law. Avltjfe. 

2. To abandon to hopeless ruin or destruction. 

Who, either without respect to any degree of amendment, 

16 bupposcd to be elected to eternal bliss, or, without lospcct 
tu sill, to be irreversibly rept abated. Hammond. 

REP'RQ-BATE-N^jlSS, The state of being rep- 
robate ; wickedness ; depravity. Bailey. 

RjfiP'RO-BAT-gR, n. One who reprobates. Noble. 

Ri3P-RO-BA'TrON, n. [L. reprobatio ; It. repro- 
hazione ; Sp. reprobaaon ; Fr. reprohatiotu] 

1. The act of reprobating or the state of being 
reprobated; condemnation; censure. 

Set a brand of reproljatton ou chppcd poetry and coin. 

Dryden. 

2. (Theol.) The act of consigning, or the state 

of being consigned, by the absolute and free act 
of God to eternal punishment; — opposed to 
election. Hammond. Buck. Eden. 

rIjP-RO-BA'TION-^Rj n. One who holds to rep- 
robation of the non-elect. South. 

Rfip'RQ-BA-TIVE, > reprobates; con- 

REP'RO-BA-TO-ry, j demning in strong terms ; 
criminatory, [r*.] Maunder. 

RE-PRQ-DUCE', v. a. To produce again or anew. 

EJE-PRQ-DU^'^R, n. One who produces anew. 

RE-PRO-DOc'TIQN, n. [It. riproduzione ; Sp. re- 
produceion ; Fr. I'cprocnietion.] 

1. The act or the power of producing anew. 

2. That which is reproduced. Smart. 

3. Generation. Dunglison. 

Rft-PRQ-DtTro'TIVE, ) xhat reproduces ; re- 

RE-PRO-urjTO'TQ-RY, ) producing, or pertaining 
to reproduction. LyelZ 

RE-PRQ-WtJL'GATE, v. a. To promulgate again ; 
to republish. Cmrke. 

RK-PUflM-ljL-GA'TrQN, n. A second promulga- 
tion. Ec. Rev. 

R^;-Pr66p', n. 1. Blame to the face ; reprehen- 
sion ; rebuke ; censure ; reprimand. Shak, 

Those iH'st can bear reproof who merit prais^. Pope. 

2. t Confutation ; disproof. Shak. 

Syn*— Hrprtnifj rt'itridirn.'.ioiij rebuke^ and repri- 
imna^ are all expres-sivo of disapprobanon of sonie- 
tlthij;; that has been done, .iiul aru personal, bomg 
addressed to individuals inforior in age or station, 
Cmsnrf has less of porsonahty, as a public man or a 


pulilic body, or tUoir acts, may bo cetutured by indi- 
viduals or in the newspapers. A reproof Is adminis- 
tered by a parent to his child, by a master to his ser- j 
vani. Rebuke is a stronger term than reproof, and is ! 
administered at the time of the commission of the of- | 
fence. Reprehension is a more general term than re- 
vroef^ and peiHoiH of all ages and stations are liable to 
It. Reprimand h an <dllclal act, and is administered 
to a siihordiiinTo by one who isjnvested with author- 
ity, Remonstrance and erposmation are more argu- 
mentative tiian the otlior words, and imply an attempt 
tu dissuado the object fniru some action or proceoding. 
A remonstrance is commonly aildrcsscd tu a superior 
or to a public Imdy ; an expostulation, to an equal or 
inferior. It may lie said, His conduct deserves cea- 
for he acted as he did lu spite of the rmon- 
stranees\Ov frpn^tulutwtn) of his friends,” — Bee An- 
MONITION, A.NIMADVBRSION, REPREHENSION. 

R$-P»6v'A-BhE, a. Deserving reproof; blama- 
hle; cettiurable; reprehensible. Bp. Taylor. 

Rf;.pR6 V' n. The state of being re- 
provable. Dr. Alien. 

Rip PR6v'.^k-Bl#y, ad. In a reprovable manner, 

R^-PRd The act of reproving ; reproof; 

admonition. Oent. Mag* 

r?-i*r6ve', tf. a. [L. reproho, to reject, to con- 
demn; re, again, buck, nmlproljc, to prove; It. 
rimprorcrare ; Sp. reprobar ; Ft. rvprouver.] [», 
RRTROVltl) ; pp. REPROVING, REPROVED.] 

X. To condemn ; to blame ; to reprehend ; to 
rtprimand ; to chide ; to censure ; to rebuke. 

U* that rtjtrotTth a eeornte fctteth • . . eimme. JPrme, (x. 7. 


2, tTo disprove ; to refute ; to confute. 

Reprove my allegation, if vou can. Shak. 

To reprote of, to blame or censure for, “ To reprove 
one of laziness.” Careio. 

Syn. — aee Admonish. 

R5-Pr6v'^:r, ti. One who reproves. Locke. 

R]g;-PR6v'|NG-LY, ad. In a reproving manner. 

RE-PRDne', V. a. To piune again. Evelyn. 

RjfiP'— SIL.-VJPR, n. Formerly, in England, money 

paid by seivile tenants to their lords, to be quit 
of the service of reaping his grain. Smart. 

rIiP-TA'TION, n. [L. reptatio ; repto, to creep ; 
Fr. reptation.] The act of creeping or crawling, 
as a serpent. Bran^. 

REP'TILE [repMl, S. W. P, J. E. F. K. Sm. IVr. ; 
rep'tH, Ja. 6*.], n. 

1. {Zo ,1.) A cold-blooded vertebrate animal 

which moves on its belly, or by means of short 
legs. — See Animal. Brande. 

4!3=*The reptiles constitute the order ReptUia of 
Cuvier, and embrace the creatures usually known as 
crocodiles, lizards, turtles, mrtoises, frogs, toads, and 
serpents. Eng. Cyc. 

2. One who resembles a creeping animal ; a 
mean, grovelling, sordid wretch. IVaiburton. 

REP'TILE, a. [L, reptilis', repfo, to crawl ; 
It. rettilo', Sp. reptd\ Fr. reptih.] 

1. Moving on the belly, or with small legs ; 

creeping; crawling. Thomson. 

2. Grovelling; mean; vile. Burke. 

R&P-TIL'I-Ji, n.pl. iZobl.) The third class of 
vertebrate animals m Cuvier’s classification; 
reptiles. — See Animal, and Reptile. 

RjEP-TIL'I-AN, a. Relating to the ReptiUa, or 
reptiles. SilUman. 

R5-Pt5'B'LlC, n. [L. respuhlicax res, a thing, an 
affair, and publicus, publica, public ; It. rtpttb- 
blica; Sp. republica ; Ft. re^twlique.] 

1. That form of government or of a state, in 
which the supreme power is vested in the peo- 
ple, or in representatives elected by the people ; 
a commonwealth ; a democracy. 

jQSB* republic may be either a democracy or an 
aristocracy. In the former, the supromo power is 
vested in the whole body of the people, or m repre- 
sentatives elected by the people ; m the latter, it is 
vested in a nobility, or a privileged class of compar- 
atively a small number of persons. Brande. 

2, The common interest ; the public, [r.] 

And lifts fltiitti, clory, all tlicv gain. 

Count the repmhc% not their own. B. Jonson. 

Republic of letters, the whole body of people who 
apply tliomsolvos to study and learning, or to litera- 
ture and science. 

Syn. — III a well-constituted republic the govern - 
niout in administerod by representatives chosen by the 
jieople, as ui the United f^tates ; in a democracy, by the 
jieoplo 111 a body, as in some of the ancient states of 
Greece ; — in an aristocracy, the power is possessed by 
the nobles or a privileged ciabs of persons, as was for- 
merly the case m the republics of Genoa and Venice. 
— See Empire. 

R^l-PfrB'Lj-CAN, a. Pertaining to, or consonant 
with, a republic; democratic. Republican 
government.” Montesguieu. 

R^J-pOb'LI-CAN, n. One who favors or prefers a 
republican government ; a democrat. Addison. 

Rgl-Ptj B'LT-CAN-t^M, n. Attachment to a repub- 
lican form of government; republican mnnei- 
ples ; democracy. Burke. 

R^:-Pt}B'T4-CAN-IZE, V. a. To render republican ; 
to convert to republican principles. M. Toung. 

RB-PfJB-I4-CA'TI9N, n. 1. A second or new pub- 
lication of a printed work. Todd, 

2. The reprint in one country of a work pub- 
lished in another. — See Reprint- Scott. 

3. {Law.) A second publication of a will. 

Burrill. 

Ri-Pt>B'LlSH, e. a. To publish anew. Mountagu. 

EE-PtjTB'LlSH-iBIR, n. One who republishes, 

R$.pCr'0l-A-BLB, a. That may be repudiated or 
rejected ; fit to be rejected, [r,] Bmley. 

R®-P0'0|-ATE, », a. f L. remuRot repudiatm ; It. 
ripucUa^e\ Sp. re$md%afr\ Fr. Hpudier.] [». RJ- 

PUDIATBD ; pp. REPUDIATING, REPUDIATED.] 


I 1. To put away or divorce, as a wife. Horsley. 

2. To put away ; to reject ; to disclaim. 

! Atlaeists . . . rejpvuliate all title to the kingdom of heaven. 

Bentley. 

3 To disown obligation for; to refuse to pay, 
as a debt. McNutt. 

R5“PU-U[_A'TIpN, n. [Fr. repudiation.] 

1. The act of repudiating ; rejection. 

2. Disavowal of obligation for ; refusal to 

pay a debt. Sydney Smith. 

3. {Civil Law.) The putting away of a wife 
or a woman betrothed. Arhuthnot. Bouvier. 

R^l-PU'Dl-A-TOR, n. One who repudiates. Foster. 

fRjp-PUGN' (le-pun'), v. n. [L. r&pugno.] To 
make lesi stance. Sir T. Elyot. 

t It^l-PliGN' (le-pdn'), v. a. To oppose ; to resist ; 
to fight against. Shak. 

R?-PtrG'NA-BLE, a. That may be opposed or 
resisted. * [r.] North. 

RB-PCg'NANCE, ? repugnantia ; It. ri~ 

R|:-PCg'NAN-CY, * pugnanzia\^'p.repugnanda\ 
Fr. repugnance.] 

1. The state of being repugnant ; opposition ; 
resistance ; struggle ; contest. 

Why do fond men expose themselves to battle, 

Anti let the foes q.uietly cut their throats 

Without repuffnancyl Shak. 

2. Contrariety ; inconsistency. 

Where difference U uithnut lepvtfnancy, that which hath 
been can be no pi<oudice to that mIhlIi is. Hooker. 

3. Aversion ; unwillingness ; reluctance ; dis- 
like; antipathy. 

The repugnance which we naturally have to labor. Dryden. 

Syn. — Repugnance and reluctance imply an act or 
a feeling of opposition, and repugnance is akin to dis- 
gust , avcri>ton is a strong and settled dislike , antipa- 
thy, a feeling of aversion generally without a well- 
defined cause. A person may feel a repugnance to 
show a mark of respect to a man wliom he dislikes, 
and a reluctance to acknowledge his error. A miser 
has aoer.^imi to part with liis money ; ^onle persons 
have an antipathy to a cat, as most persons have to 
snakes. 

R?-POg'NANT, a. \Jj, repugrutns I It. ripugnan'- 
te ; Sp. repugnante ; Fr. r^ugnantf] 


I antagonistic commonly followc/iy ^ 0 . 

Things in themselves evil, repugnant to the principles of 
humau nature. StilUagfeet, 

2. t Disobedient ; not yielding. Shak. 

Syn.— See Adverse. 

R5-PUG'NANT-LY, ad. With repugnance or op- 
position. ' * Broime. 

f R^-FtJG'NATE, v. a. [L, repugno, repugnatus.] 
To oppose ; to resist ; to repugn. Taylor. 

RE-pGL'LU-LATE, V. n. [L. repullulo, repttlhila- 
turn ; It.' ripuUulare ; Sp. repulular ; Fr. repul- 
luler.] To bud or sprout .iguiii. Howell. 

R^:-Pt3’L-Ly-LA'TI0N, n. The act of budding 
again. * Clarke. 

EJP-pOlsb', ». [L. rcjpw&G; It. riptdsai Sp. rc- 
pulsa.] 

1. State of being repulsed, or driven back ; 
repulsion, ** My repulse at Hull,” K. Charles. 

2. Refusal ; aenial. Bailey. 

R^;-PiJLSE^ V. a. [L. rcpello^ repxdsm ; re, again, 

j back, and pelh, to drive ; It. repulsare ; Sp, re- 
pulsar.] \i, ItEPtrLHED; pp. REPULSING, RE- 
PULSED.] To beat or drive back ; to repel. 

The Christian defendanU still repulsed them with jereater 
courage than they were ablv ti> aasaiL them. EnoUvit. 

R5-P0LS'JpR, n. One who repulses. Sherwood. 

Rjp-POL'SIQN (r?!-piil'Bhun), n. [It. repulsionei 
Sp. repulsion ; Fr. n^ukton.] 

1. Act of repeUing or driving back ; repulse. 

2. (Physics.) An essential property of matter, 

or a force universally inherent in it, acting at 
minute distances, by which all bodies and their 
constituent particles are kept from absolute 
contact;— the influence or action of certain 
forces, as electricity, heat, and ma^etism, by 
which bodies, under certain conditions, tend 
from each other, or resist each otheFs neSrer 
approach ; — opposed to attraction. Tosmg. 

The mutual reptdidtm of iht of matUo'k 

rocal force acting e(]imlly in oppcirito lUrMltlona 0» «^h ot 
the hudks concerned. xinm0. 
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B,E-PUL'S[ VE, a. [It. ^ Sp. repulsivo ; Fr. repttl- 
sif‘l 

' 1. That repuli.es or repels ; producing repul- 
sion; driving oil; repelling; repellent. ‘*A 
repuisii'e foice.’^ Nev)to?i. 

2. Forbidding in manners ; cold. Smart* 


Rg-PCL'SIVE-LYj cid* In a repulsive manner; 

by repulsing. \Vr%gM* 

R5-P0h'SlVE-NESS, n* The state or the quality 
of being repulsive. OLarke* 

R^I-pCl'SQ-RY, a. Tending to repulse ; driving 
back; repulsive. 

RE-PUR'GHASE, v. a. To purchase again. Shak* 


EB-PdR'CH ASE, w. The act of purchasing apin ; 

a new purchase. Clarke. 

RE-Pj'Rl-PY, a. To purify again. Daniel. 


Rfip'U-TA-BLE, a* Of good repute ; honorable ; 
estimable ; respectable ; creditable ; not dis- 
graceful or infamous. 

In the article of danger, it is as n'gnjAdble^ to altade an ene- 
my ah M doleat one. Broonie. 

RfiP'E-TA-BLE-NESS, n. The state or the quali- 
ty of being reputable. Johnson. 

REP'IT-T \-BLV, tid. In a reputable manner; hon- 
orably ;* creditably. Atterhury. 


RfiP-LT-TA'TION, n. [L. ripiitatioi It. riputa^ 
zione ; Sp. reputaoion ; Fr. reputation^ 

1 . t Account; consideration; estimation. 

For winch he held hi«3 clary and his renown 

At no value or C^awcer. 


2. Character bj' report; opinion of character 
generally entertained ; fame ; name. 

The purest treasure mortal times afford 

Is spotless 1 eimtation. Shak. 

Versoy, upon the Lake of Geneva, has the reputatmn of 
being extremely poor and beggarly. AdOxaon, 

3. Good character by report ; good name or 
repute; credit; celebrity. 


Seeking the bubble repMktation 
Even in the cannon’s mouth. 


Syn.— See Celebrity, Character, Name. 


R5-PU'TA-tIvb-LY, ad. According to repute; 
by reputation. * N. E. Eld&i's. 

Rg-PUTE', ti. a. [L. reputo ; re, again, and puto, 
to think ; It. riputzre ; Sp. reputar ; Fr. reputer.'] 
[t. reputed; pp. REPUTING, REPUTEDr] To 
esteem ; to estimate ; to account ; to regard ; to 
reckon ; to consider ; to hold. 

I do repute her grace 

The rightfbl holr to Eugfand’s royal seat Dryden. 


R 5 -P 0 TE', n, 1 . Kepiitation ; character ; name. 
“ A man of good repute,^^ Shak. 

2. Good renutation or character. Beaumont. 

3. Establisned opinion; general estimation. 

Upheld by old repute J* MiUon. 

Syn. — See Name. 


R 5 -PUT' 5 D, a. Generally considered or esteemed. 
“ Reputed o^vner.’* BurriU. 

RJI-PUT'^D-LY, ad. In common estimation ; by 
repute. ' Barrow. 

t Rjgl-PUTE'LJISS, a. Disreputable. Shak. 


R?-aufiST' (r9-kw«st0, w. [It. ; Old Fr. 

terete ; Fr, re^u^te.j 

1. An expression or desire to have something 
done or granted ; an asking ; a petition ; an en- 
treaty; a prayer; suit; solicitation. 

namaaa stood up to make rsgustrt for his Ufh to Esther, the 
q;uecn. Jssth. vli» 7. 

1 will both hear a.ud grant yon your reqftesis. Shak* 

2 . State of being desired or sought ; demand. 

Knowledge and ibme were in as great reqw«l, as wealth 

among us now. * Temple. 

Court of Requests, in Enjifland, anciently, a court of 
equity, inferior to the Court ofOnancery, of which the 
lord privy soal was chief judge : — . in England, a court, 
not of record, constituted by act of P«rUamont, in 
London and ocher towns, for the recovery of small 
dobts. Brandt. BurnJl. 

Syn. — See Prayer, Sohoitatiopt, 

Rjj-dtJj^T' (rp-JewKst'), V. a. [L. requiro, remiU 
situs ; re, again, and queero, to seek ; It. rec/tie^ 
dere.l [». requested ; pp, RBauBSTixo, re- 
QUESTBD.] To ask; to solicit; to entreat; to 
petition for. ** 1*11 regtmt your presence.** Shak. 

God granted him that which he regwssted. 1 Charm. Iv. 30. 

Syn. — See Ask. 


Rjp-dUBST'^lR, n. One who requests, a peti- 
tioner. Junius. 

RE-aUIOK'EN (rfi-kwlk'kn), v. a. To quicken or 
give life to again ; to reaiuinate. Shak. 

REQUIEM (re'kwf-§m or i5k'vvf-ein) [re'kwe-ein, 
IV. P. J. F. Ja. K. a. IVr. iVb. i rek'w^-em, 
n. [L. tequics, requiem, le^t.] 

1. {Jio7nun Cathohe Chinch.) A mass sung 
for the repose ol the souls of the dead ; — so 
called from the first word of the prayer com- 
mencing Reqiuetn ceternuni donatis, JJomine,** 
(Give eternal rest to them, O Lord.) Brands. 

2. A musical composition performed in honor 
of some deceased person. 

The reqinenia composed by Mozart, Jomclli, and Cherubini 
are well know u. Lrande. 

3. filest; repose; quiet; peace. Sandys. 

t RE-ClUi'^-TO-RY, n. [Lovj Ij. reqiiietoo'iiim.'] 

A sepulchre. * I'Veever. 


pensation ; remuneration ; — in an ill sense, 
retribution ; retaliation. 

Every rcceivei is debtor to his benefactor, he owes him all 
the good he lueeues tioin him, and is always obliged to a 
thaiitvtul aekiiowdedgment, and, whenever he hath opijoitu- 
nity, to an eq^uiv aleut t eqintal. JScotz, 

No merit then aveision can remove, 

Nor 111 lequital can etface then love. Wallet. 

Syn, — fcJco Compensation, Retaliation, 
Retribution. 

Rjp-auiTE' (r^-kwit'), V. a. {re and qtnt. — See 
Quit.] [t. requited ; pp, requiting, re- 
quited.] To return good or ill; to repay; 
to leconipcnse ; to reward ; to compensate ; to 
reciprocate : — to retaliate ; to avenge. 

Gu.nd them, and him within pioteet from h.iinis. 

lie i .lit irtfinte tliee, foi he know tin cli.iriii'> 

That call tame on biieh gentle tu ts as thobo Jhlton. 

lie batli tiquihil me evil tor good 1 Sunt xxv. iJl. 

tR^:-aurTK'M^NT, n. llequital, Edw. Hall. 

RjP-ClUlT'jpR (rc-kwSt'er), n. One who requites. 


RE'aUjN, M. [Fr.] (JcA.) A species of shark; 
the white shark , Squalus carcharias. Kirby, 

R^-aUIR' A-BLE, a. That may be required. “ Cir- 
cumstances requirable in a history.” Hale. 

R?-UUiRE' (re-kwSi'), v. a. [L. reqidro ; re, 
again, back, and queero, to seek ; It. tichiedere ; 
Sp. requerir\ Fr. requerir.“^ [i. ri£Quired ; pp. 
REQUIRING, REQUIRED ] 

1 . To ask as of right ; to demand ; to claim. 

This vo-v ’-v' '*”-e us to do, and this the 

law oi Go,, f I . . Spelman. 

2. To ask as a favor ; to seek ; to request, [ii.] 

Two things have I required of thee, deny me them not 
before I die. ib'or. xxx. 7. 

3. To make necessary ; to need ; to want. 

God gives us what he knows our wants ? eqmre. 

And better things than tlioae which we desire. JDrpdcn. 

R^l-ClUiRE'M^NT, n. That which is required ; 
requisition. Bailey. Bp. IVilbet'force. Uh. Ob. 

For this nisticc is but the distributing to every thing ac- 
cording to die requiretnents of its nature. Olanmll. 

The requirements of the divine law. JoJm Fonter. 

The great want and requiretmnt of our age is an earnest, 
tlioughual, and suitable ministry. Be. Rev. 

RS-ClUiR'pR (r§-kwlr'§r), n. One who requires. 

RfiCl'Ur-^^iTE (rSk'we-Tslt), a. [L. require, requi^ 
situs, to require ; It. requisito ; Fr. rvquU.'] llo- 
quired by the nature of things, or by cireinu- 
stances ; that cannot be dispensed it h ; indis- 
pensable ; necessary ; needful ; essential. 

Those who talk of liberty in "Britain on anv other prini'l- 
ples than those of the British coiibtitution talk ini)K‘itinentl\ , 
at best, aud much chancy is taiuvtUt to behove iiowouae of 
them. BolinybraLe, 

Syix. — See Necessary. 

RfiCl'UI-^lTE, «. Any thing necessary. 

The art of coloring, anil the skilful management of light 
and blioduw , aie obsciitial t eqm^tte'i in lub coiitineil labuth 

Jitynulilii 

R^a'UJ-f^lTE-LY (rSk'we-alt- 1 ^), ad. In a requi- 
site manner ; necessarily. Boyle. 

R£a'Ul-»^lTK-NjEss, n. The state of being requi- 
site ; need ; necessity. Boyle. 

RjEcVUI-sP^TION (rSk-we-zIsli^m), n. [L. rcqid- 
sitlo ; It. 7'eqidsfzione ; Fr. reqitmtion^ 

1 , The act of requiring; application for a 
thing to be done by virtue of some right ; re- 
quirement; demand; claim; e.xaction. 

It was on incident of good fitrtuno that I ahouhl ha at 
Itennvff at ilia time of ihU CHtlemn retfuisitum. Thv MaitpiM 
d'K . after twenty years' upxiUratioii to business, wub i i.nu t.» , 
reclaim his nobihty. i^oiw 

2 . {International Law.) The formal demand 

by one government upon another of the sur- 
render of a fugitive criminal* BurriU. 

Rfia-Ul-I^I'^TIQN-IST (r 8 k-.W 9 -JBl»h*vn-laO,»t. One 
who makes requisition. For. Q,u. Jieo. 

RJ 5 ;-Q.UI§' 1 -TIVB (ro-kwta'^-tlv), a. Pertaining 
to requisition ; indicating demand. 

Two modcf of ipoakingt If wc luterrotmte. It it th* Inter- 
rogatlvo mod«» if wu re<].uircw R it tho requmtiie. Harris. 

Rj^-aulf't-TlVE, n. He who, or that which, 
makes requisition. Harris. 

R®-auI^'|-TOR, n. One empowered by a requi- 
sition to investigate facts- II. M. Williams. 

Rfl-auT§'l-TQ-RY,<t. Sought for; demanded, [k.] 

R 5 -ai^f'TAT 4 , n, [From requite.'} The act of re- 
quiting ; ‘ return for any oiHcet good or bad ; — - 
in a good sense, reward; recompense; com- 


t RERR'DOS, n, {Arch.) The screen at the back 
of an altar : — the screen in front of the choir, 
upon which the rood was displayed . ~ the open 
hearth upon which fires were lighted, immedi- 
ately under the louver, and in the centre of an- 
cient halls. Fairholt. 

RERE'FIEP, n. {Scotch Laio.) An inferior fief ; 
a portion of a fief or feud granted out to an in- 
ferior tenant. BurriU. 


RE-Rg-FlNE', V. a. To refine again. Massinyer. 

RE-llElGN' (rJ 3 -rau')» ®* To reign, rule, or gov- 
ern again. Warner. 

RERE'Mu0SE, n. [^A. S. A bat; a 

rearmouse. See XIrarmouse. Holland. 

RE-R5-§0LVE', t?. n. To resolve again. 

Rtidulvcs, and reteaolves, then dica tho same. 2'oung. 
RERE'wARD, n. Sec IIrarward. 

RE-lliNG', V. n. To ring again ; to reC^cho. 
naikl from the towers of Aztlan how the shouts 
Of clamoioua joy rtring. ifonthty. 

Rfi-SAU/, V. n. To sail again ; to sail back. 

Discharge this duty, and ri'Aoii to Greece. Fwrtr^. 

RE'S ALE, n. 1. A sale at .second hand. Bacon, 
2 . A second sale made of an article. 


The effect of u rtaaU' is not always to annul Uio first sale. 

liouvwr. 

RE-S A-I^0TE', V. a. [L. resaluto ; re, again, back, 
and' sahtfo, to salute ; l^r. resaluer.l 
X. To salute anew. 

To the ^^oild with sacrod light 

l-cueothca aulct d. JHlton. 

2 . To kalute in return. 

Tlippoe'nli'K. after a little piiiisf, saluted liim by his namiii 
whom 111 ttfiiluCtfl. JluituH, 


t RfiS'e AT, n. A ransom ; a release. lUtcJdtnjt. 


(ro-«Tnd'), r. a. [L. reset n do ; re, 
. cr.'iii, l).ii-k, and scinJo, to cut ; It. reseindere ; 
Hp. reset ndir; Vr. reseindcr.] [/, un.sctNJ)in» ; 
pp. 3ti:soi.vi)iN(», Ri;H<’iNiii:i).] To cut oif; to 
abrogate, UH a law; to abolish; to revoke; to 
vacate ; to annul ; to repeal ; to cancel. 


Wi* rend of no snbwquont dcorvi* of the nixistfdical I'ollego 
}f oei/ti/iif/ tJie restiletiuii aliieli, bv tlie act of tlielr firsit as- 
sembly, they thoiigliC pniiM^r ii> iiiiiKihC. Itp. tlundvy. 


R^-SrfND'^-BLE, m That may be re»cinded.*SVo;^. 

K Jtl-st ’I N I >* M p \T, n . The act of resemding ; re- 
.MMs-iou ; abriigalion. Slory. 


R^!-Rt*I^'JJION (rq* 8 Tah\in}, w. {h. resthnw \ It. 
resekeiow, Sp, ^ Fr* | The act of 

rescinding or nunulUng ; abrogation ; revoca- 
tion; rescindment* 

If faius sell ti» Mapvius sheep which he affirms to be sound, 
bat tliev are indeed rotten, the Jaw peruitcw n*i« n mion uf 
the liargam, but furcea Uaiua to rvstuixi so much i»i' the piieu 
as the sheep wore overvalued. hp. 'Jitplor. 


R|l-B(3lj^'l^0-RY [rfi-«tz'atyr- 9 , W. Ja. K. Sm» Wr. 
XVb.*, N. ; rfi-«Tfl'so-rc, /*.], a. [It. 

rescissoHo ; 3p, rssmorio ; Fr.’ reseisinrs.} 

1 . Having the power to cut oif or abrogate. 

** A general act rc.tm.tory.** [r.] Burnet 

2, Pertaining to resdsHion. ** pe- 
titions.** Semm. 


Rl^S'COVB, n. [Law Fr., ftom ftseourrsr^ to 
recover back,] ( lAtw.) An illegal taking away 
and setting at liberty of a distress takeUt or of a 
person arrested by process of law; a rescue; 
^a writ which lies for a rescue* Whishaw., 
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R5- SCRIBE' (re-skrib'J, v. o. [L. rescribo ; re, 
again, back, and scnbo^ to write; It. riecrivere', 
Sp. rescTibir.'] \i. rescribed; pp, rescrib- 
ing, RESCRIBED.] 

1. To write back ; to write in answer. Ayliffe, 

2. To write over again ; to rewrite. Hotoell, 

RJg-SCRlB'jgHST-DA-RY, «. An officer in the court 
of Home who sets *a value on indulgences. As}u 

RE'SGRIPT, n. [L. rescriptum ; re, again, back, 
and scnbo, to write ; It. rescritto ; Sp. rescripto ; 
Fr. •reficnt.'] 

1. {Cicil Law.) An answer of a pope or an 
emperor to questions in jurisprudence pro- 
pounded to him officially : — an edict. Brands. 

The rescript was diffeiently denominated, ac- 
cording to the character of those who sought it. They 
were called annotations or sab notations when the 
answer was given at the request of private citizens ; 
letteri» or epistlet*, when given m answer to the con- 
sultation of magistrates ; pragmatic sanctions, when 
given in answer to a corporation, the citizens of a 
piovuice, or a municipality. The rescripts of the 
kuinan entperors constitute one of the authoritative 
sources of the civil law. Brands. 

2. A counterpart. Boiivier. 

B(ii-SCRiP'TION, n. [h. reseriptio \ 'Ft. rescrip-' 
tioti.'] 

1. Act of writing or answering back ; a rescript. 

Yoti cannot oblige me more than to bo punctual In je- 
ecription. JLovedat/. 

2. {Fre^ioh Laic.) A letter by which the maker 

requests some one to pajr a certain sum of 
money, or to account for him to a third person 
for it- Boucier. 

R^-SCRIP'TIVK-LY, ad. By rescript. Smart, 

RErf'Cn-A-BIiE, a. Tint maybe rescued. Gayton. 

Rj";S'OUE (rSs'ka), V. a, [It. riscuotere\ Ft. re- 
coHvreri Nor. Fr. resciire\ — from h.re, again, 
back ; ejoentio, to shako or drive out, to send 
forth. Dles.l [t. re.:SCUED ; rescuing, res- 
cued.] 

1. To set free from any violence, confinement, 
or danger; to restore to liberty or safety; to 
Ubenito; to e.xtricate; to deliver; to redeem; 
to ransom ; to save j to preserve. 

Whttt (*iU’outr«g«»««nt God Uorchy give to otherfl to 
u*n Nauiveh wad resetml from the very brink of 


reiKiut, wIuMi . 
defttiuotUm by itl 


StiVinafh’rt. 

Smurf. 


2. To take by an illegal rescue. 

Syix.-'Seo Deliver, Ransom. 

rBh'GUK (rSh'kti), n. [Tt. mcoM’Of; Fr. recousse.] 
1. Deliverance from violence, danger, or con- 
finement; restoration to liberty or safety ; lib- 
eration; release; redemption ; ransom. 


But hold TyUtdoH to the ; goes, 
A uhiglo Wiirrlor 'midst a host of foes. 


Pope, 


2. (Law.) A forcible setting at liberty, against 

law, of a per.son duly arrested- Bouvier, 

3, (MariHnifi War.) The retaking by a party 

captured of a prize made by the enemy relief 
obtained from the arrival of fresh succors, by 
which a weaker party is preserved from the 
force of the enemy. Bouvier* 

Syn. — f^ee Deliverance, 

Ri^R'CVE-LfiSSa, a. Without rescue. Warner. 

Rflff'CV-5R, n. One who rescues ; a deliverer. 

n. (Law,) One in whose favor a 
resciius, or rescue, is made, [it.] Crabb. 

R^H-GfrH'rtOR, or (130), n. One who 

makes a rescous, or rescue ; rescuer. Whis/iaw. 

Mir “The party making a rflsene is sometimes bo 
called, but mure properly he is a rescuer.** Bouoier, 

(r^-Hfirch'), n. Tre and search. Ft. 
recherrht*.] Careful search ; diligent inquiry ; 
examiuatiou ; invohtigation ; scrutiny. 

Katiim. thtt H«ndm«ld of God Almighty, doth nothing but 
wUH gtHMr) «4v}e«. if we make researehe* Into the true reason 
of thing)i. HovsdU 

Syn. — Sea Examination. 

Rj^-S^ARCH', V. a* To search diligently or stn- 
diously ; to inspect carefully ; to examine ; to 
sortitinixe ; to inquire ; to investigate. 

I hav9 h«i«n th« mnr* dotlrotti to rtmeerek ...the Mveral 
paosogvi of cht said joum^. ffottm, 

Rj^8KARCH^ V* To search again^ WripM* 

Rj^-SIhAROH'^R, n. One who makes research. 

R9-»fcARCH'FdL, a. Making or impWing re- 
search. In.] voieridye. 


RE-SEAT', V, a To seat again. Dryden. 

fR^l-SfiCT', f. a. llj.reseeo.2 To cut off. J/om 

R5-SJ2C'TIQN, n. [L. reseefw Fr. resection.1 

1. The act of cutting or paring off. Cotgrave, 

2, (Surg.) An operation in which the carious 
extremities of long bones, or the unconsolidated 
extremities of fractured bones forming irregular 
joints, are removed with the saw. UunyUsoti. 

RE-SEEK', V. a. To seek again. Wright. 

RE-SEIZE' (re-asz'), V. a. 1. To seize or lay hold 
on again. ^ Todd. 

2 . {Lato.) To seize or take possession of 
again, as that which has been disseized. Smart. 

RE-SEIZ'5R, n. 1. One who seizes again. 

2. t (Eng. Law.) A retaking of lands into the 
hands of the king, where a general livery or 
ouster le tnain was formerly mis-sued, contrary 
to the order of law. Whishaw. 

RiS-SEIZ'tJRE, n. Repeated seizure. Bacon 

RE-SELL', V. a. To sell again. Clarke. 

tR 5 -§fiM'BLA-BLE, a. That maybe compaied. 
“ Man ... is to an angel resemblable.*^ Goioer. 

R1}1-§EM'BLANCE, n. [Fr- resscmblance.’] 

1. The quality of being like or resembling ; 
likeness ; similitude ; similarity. 

To do pood IS to become most like to God. It la that which 
of ull other qualities gives us the tesemhlance of his nature 
and ijcrteetion. Sharp. 

2 . Something resembling ; a representation. 

They arc but weak resemiilance.^ of our inteu lions, faint 
and inii«nfcct copies, tfiat they may acquaint us witli the 
general design, but can never express the lifti of the original, 

Addison. 

Syn.“-Seo Likeness. 

t R5-ij£]VTBLANT, Resembling; like. Gower. 

R^I-JjfiM'BLE (re-zSm'bl), v. a. [It. rassembrare ; 
8 p. resembl ir ; Fr. ressemblerJ] [i. resembled ; 
pp. RESEMBLING, RESEMBLED.] 

1 . To represent as like something else ; to 
make like ; to compare ; to liken, [n.] 

T*m ••If \ .1 5 • ».• •ments light, ... 

II.* d i ' f . V. ■ , I I ,,iy bright. Spenser. 

to have rcsem- 


2 . To appear, or to be, like ; 
blance or likeness to. 

The heart bcnc\ olent and. kind 

The most resentblca God. littniB. 

n. One who resembles- Swift. 

R^l-^fiM'BLJNG-LY, ad. So as to resemble. 

t R|?-SEM'l-NATE, v.a. [L. re, again, and semino, 
to sow.] To produce again by seed. Browne. 

RE-ShlND', V. a. To send again ; to send back. 

I sent to her, bv this same coxcomb. 

Tokens and letters, which she did lemid. Shak. 

Rjp-^iSNT', V. a. [ti. re, again, back, and sentio, 
to perceive ; It. risentire ; Sp. rcsenfirse ; Fr. 
resscntir.l [t. resented ; pp. resenting, 
RESENTED.] 

1 . f To have a strong or clear perception of. 

So this bird of prey resent^ a worse than earthly savor in 

the soul of Saul. Fuller. 

2 . fTo feel grateful for. 

Dow much more should wo retmt such a testimony of 
God's favor [than that of an eartlily prince] t Barrow. 

8 . To consider as an injury or affront ; to be 
angry in consequence of ; to take ill. 

Thou with scorn 

And anger wouldst rsaen/ the otTered wrong. Mdlon. 

R]@;-§ 6 nT', V. n. To feel resentment ; to be angry. 

The town hlfihly renenUnlto see a person of Sir William 
Temple's character and merits roughly used. Svnft. 

Rjp-^feNT'lBR, n. One who resents. Wotton* 

EE-§feNT'F'0'L, a. Feeling resentment; an^; 
malignant; easily provoked to anger; irascible. 

R 5 :-§fiNT'F(yL-LY, od. In a resentful manner* 

tR©-§£NT'l-MfeNT, w. Resentment. Daniel. 

R)Bl-^feNT'lNG-L.y, ttd. With resentment. More. 

R?l-§feNT'lVB (r 9 -z 8 nt'iv), a. Ready to resent ; 
easily excited to resentment. “ The keen, re- 
senfire north,” [r,] Thomson. 

Rg-^ftNT'MENT, n. {it. riamiimento \ Sp. wen- 
timimvto ; Fr. ressmtimmi^ 

X. t Strong or clear perception. 

Th#y [certain pi 
that we could have 
lutcrested I'mentfuent 


phllosopheTsI asked whether it wars possl Wa 
re any cencral cunet*rn fornoclcty, or any dis- 
»«*»< of tho Yf*. I&re <»r inj ury of others. Hume. 


2. t Appreciation ; gratitude. 

Council Book, 1651. 

3. Deep sense of injury ; anger prolonged j 
indignation ; displeasure ; wrath ; ire ; choier. 

Resentment is a lesser decree of wrath excited by smaller 
onences committed against leas irritable n»*nds. Cogan. 

Syn. — See Anger, Displeasure, 

•f- RfiS'jgl-RATE, V, a. [L. resero, reseTatus."] To 
open ; to unlock. Boyle. 

R 5 “§ERV'ANCE, n. Reservation. Burnet 

RE§-JgllR-VA'TION, n. [It. riservasione i Sp, reser 
vacion ; Fr. reservation,'] 

1. The act of reserving ; the state of being re 
served ; reserve ; concealment. 

The Frenchman is more generous in hia proceedinga, and 
not 80 full of scruples, rest't rations, and jealousies as the 
Spaniard, but deals more frankly. HowelL 

2 . Something kept back or held in reserve. 

With resertation of an hundred knights. Shak. 

3. (Laiv.) In conveyancing, a clause in a deed 

whereby the grantor reseives some new thing 
to himself out of the thing granted, and not in 
esse before. Bwrill. 

It is difefingnished from an ereeption, which is 
always of pait of the thing granted, and of a thing in 
esse. Bun ill. 

Mental rescri ation, a saying ivliat is true, and to be 
believed, so far as the words used are understood, hut 
adding mentally soino qualification which makes it 
nor to be tine, mental rcbtiiction ; as when a debtor, 
asked by Ins creditor for payment of his debt, says, 
<‘I will certainly pay you to-morrow,*’ adding to 
himself, “ in pait,” — whereas the woids audibly ut- 
tciod icferied to the wdiole amount. Flemmsf. 

Syn.— jRpsen ation and reserve both signify a keep- 
ing hack, oi something kept back. Rcserre is used 
in a good sense for keeping back, or for something 
kept back, for futiiie use. Bc'^eri ation is an artful 
keeping hack for selfish purposes. An army ol re- 
ser i e ; a prudent reserve. Equivocators often deal in 
mental reser cations. 

+ R 5 ;-lfkRV'A-TiVE, a. Reserving. Cotgrave 

Rp-^ERV'.A-TO-Ry, »i. A place in which thing 
uieiefacrved; a depository; a repository. 

RP-»^EUVE' (re-zdrv'), r. «. [L. rese)^o^ )t', ngain, 
back, and imo, to keep ; It. nserrare ; Sp. re- 
servar ; Fr. reserrer.] [?. reserved ; pp. re- 
re uving, RESERVED.] 

1. To keep or hold back for future use, or ivF 
some other purpose ; to lay up in store. 

kfnn over men 

He made not lordi sucli title to liimself 

Behemng, htiman left fiom human tVee. Milton. 

2. To keep ; to retain ; to hold. 

Will he reseree hi» anger for ever? will he keep it to the 
end.^ Jer. ih. A 

3. To take out ; to except, [r,] 

In this same decree, which so remarkably reserves the ab- 
atiuence ftom blood, thi* Rabbntli Is not at aU rewed as a 
thing either of necchsitj oi i-xpi-iiience, Ifjt litnslep, 

Syn.— To rAsrrre signifies to keep in store or hold 
back, and is appiUed to an act of prudence that is al* 
low'ablo : to retain is applied to act' either lawful ov 
unlawful. It is often proper to reserve something 
future use ; things may be lawfully or unlawfully re- 
tained. 

R^l-^ERVE' (r^-z^rv'), n. 1 . Store kept un- 
touched ; something reserved or kept for future 
use or disposal ; reservation. 

Tlie virglna, besides the oil in their Inmpa, carried likewise 
a rev n e lu some other vessel for a continual supply. Tdlotfon. 

2. Something concealed in the mind or inten- 
tion ; a secret thought, motive, or purpose. 

However any one may concur in the general scheme, it is 
still with certain reserves and deviations, and with a salvo to 
his own private judgment Addison. 

8 . Exception in favor or against. 

Each has some darling lust which pleads for a raserva. Rogers. 

What 1 eserve forhlda to taste ? Milton, 

4 . The act or the habit of keeping back or 
restraining the mind or affections through mod- 
esty or prudence ; caution in personal inter- 
course ; uncommunicativeness ; taciturnity. 

Resemee i» no more cssontlaUy connected with understand- 


than a church organ with devotion, or wine with good- 


lihewdone. 


MtBN, BlBt MdVS, NOR, SAN } bOlL, BUE, BC1>E.- 


to wtl&ra or injury 

V> Vi *• #• *l/*i ft £i ii 9 «» b; ¥ at gs. 


ir«. 

Hia lids waa. In eveiy part of it. set off with that gracthil 
medeaty and reserve which made hi« virtues tnoi c benutifiiL 
the more they were cast in such agreeable i>hudca. Addison. 

6. ( Mil.) A select body of troops kept in the 
rear of an army in action, to give support or 
assistance when required. Glos. ofMiL Tenm. 

6. (Mining^ A part of a lode laid bare by the 
exploring and regulnr work of a mine, from whSoh 
the ore can be at any time removed* Anatcd. 


-THIis this* 
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7. [Ckem,) Resist. — See Resist. PamelL 

Syn. — See Reservation. 

R^:-§ERVED' (re-zervd')) «- Having reserve ; cau- 
tious in personal intercourse ; not communica- 
tive ; taciturn ; not open ; not frank ; distant. 

A rei^rved man is in continual conflict with the social part 
nature, and oior cr-ud^os him«ell the lauch into which 
he !« Mii'ietimcs betia\ eti ^i/iemtone, 

Syn, — See Distant. 

Rg-^ERV'^D-LY, ad. With, reserve ; not frankly. 

R5-§ERV'^;D-n£sS, n. The quality of being re- 
served ; want of frankness ; reserve. 

(130)»9i. {Law.) One to whom some- 
thing is reserved; — opposed to resB'moT. Story. 

R5-§£RV'Jg:R Cr§-J!6rv'er), n. One who reserves. 

RE§-?R-V(3IR' (rez-§r-vwbr'), [^r-] A place 
where any thing is kept in store; — particular- 
ly, a cistern, tank, or pond in which water is 
collected and preser\ed for various purposes. 

The vast rrserroir, in seasons of drought, supplied the 
city and the adjacent country with water. Bp. HorsK}/. 

RE§-eR-VOR',n. {Law.) One who reserves. Story . 

RE-SET', V. a. 1. To set again or anew. 

2. {Pnnting.) To set or compose anew, as 
types. Burney. 

Rjp-SJET', n. {Scotch Law.) The act of receiv- 
ing goods known to have been stolen, or of har- 
boring the person of the thief. Brskine, 

RE'SET, 71 . {Printing.) Matter reset. Wi'ight. 

R?1-SET', V. a. To receive, as stolen goods, or to 
harbor, as the thief. [Scotland.] Jatnieson. 

R^-SfilT'T^IR, n. {Scotch Law.) A receiver of 
goods, known to have been stolen. Erskine. 

RE-SfiT'T’LE, p. a. To settle again. “ To resettle 
men in their just rights.” Wdterlajid. 

RE-SfiT'TLE-MfiNT, n. 1. Act of settling again. 

To the . . . reKettlement of my discomposed soul, I consider 
that giief IS the most absurd of all the passions. Jform. 

2. The State of settling or being settled again ; 
new settlement. “ Their [the Israelites] resets 
tlement in the Holy Land.*’ Bp. Iloy'sky. 

RE-SHApe', V. a. To shape anew. Ed. Rev. 

RE-sniP', V. a. To ship a second time. Clarke. 

RE-SHIp'M^NT, n. 1. The act of reshi^ping. 

2. Things reshipped. Shntnonds. 

II fRE^'J-ANCE frSz'^-jins, Sm. IVr.; re'shp-ana, 
Ja. ; re-8l'?i«s, Sf. ; rSz'ygms, JC], n. [Low L. rc- 
seancia; P'r. ress •antise.'} {Law.) llesidonco; 
abode ; dwelling. Bacon. 

(I tR£|'(-^NT, a. [Old Fr, ress^ani.] Resident ; 
continually dwelling in a place. Spe?iser. 


|} tR6§'l-ANT, n. A resident. Sir J. Haickitis. 


Rjg:-$rDE' (r^-Kld'), V. n. [L. resideo, rcsido ; r<»| 
“ again, and sedeo^ to sit; It. 7n3edere; Sp. resi^ 
dir; Fr. r^sider.] p. resided ; pp. xiesidino, 

RESIDED.] 

1. To have abode ; to live ; to dwell ; to in- 
habit ; to sojourn ; to abide ; — applied to per- 
sons. 


At the moated grange resides this dejected Mariana. Shak. 


2, To continue ; to remain ; to stay ; — ap- 
plied to things, [ii.] 


Par from your capital my ship rvsiffrs, 
At Relthrus, and soeure at unelior rides. 


Pope, 


3. fTo fall to the bottom ; to sink ; to sub- 
side ; to settle. Boyle. 

Syn. — See Abide. 


Rfe'l-DfeN'OE, n. [It* residenza% Sp. residmeia; 
Fr. rMdence; — from L. resideo, reeidemt to 
reside.] 

1. The act, the state, or the habit of dwelling 
or abiding in .a place ; the act or the state of 
being resident ; nabitancy ; inhabitancy. 

jBSr Residance imports not only personal presence 
III a place, but an attachment to it by those acts or 
habits which express tlie etcest connection between 
a person and a place, as by usually sitting' or Mng 
there.” JBwniU. s ti j m 


2. A place of abode ; a dwelling ; a house ; 
a mansion ; a habitation ; a domicile. 

Caprva had been the retirement of Auffustua for some time, 
and the rcwience of Tilierlus fbr «t‘veral yeaia. AtiO^n. 

Jter There is a dilTeronce between a man^s residence 


and hi8 doTnicile. He may have his domicife in Pliila- 
delpliia, and still lie may have a residenoe in New 
York ; for although a man can have but one domicile^ 
he may liiive several residences. A residence is gener- 
ally transient in its nature; it becomes a domicile 
when It IS taken up with the intention of remaining 
there for an iiiilunited time. Bouoier. 

3- fThat which settles at the bottom of 
liquors ; sediment ; lees ; dregs. Bacon. 

Syn. — See Mansion. 

RE§'I-DEN-Cy, n. Residence. 

R]E§'|-DENT, a. [L. resideOy residens^ to reside ; 
It. ^ Sp. residente ; Fr. resident.] 

1. Dwelling, or having abode, in anyplace; 
living ; inhabiting ; abiding ; residing. 

lie 18 not said to be i esident in a place who comes thither 
with a purpose of retiring immediately. Aylijfe. 

2. + Fixed; stationary; — applied to things. 

Resident like a rock.” Bp. Taylor. 

RE§'I-DENT, 71. 1. One who resides in a place ; 
an inhabitant. ^ ^ Burr ill. 

2. {Liter )iatio7ial Law.) A minister of the 
third ordei, less in dignity than an ambassador 
or an envoy. Bonder. 

The pope fears the English will suffer nothing like a 
dent or consul m his kingdoms. Adduu>n. 

gyn, — Soe Ambassador. 

RE§'I-DENT-JPR, 71. A resident, [r.] Ch. Ob. 

RE$-1-DEN'TIAL, a. Relating to residence. “ His 
dwelling, or residential abode.’* Watcrla7id. 

r£§-I-DEN'T1-A-RY (rSz-e-dSn'sh?-»-rc), a. Hold- 
ing residence. * More. 

RE§-I-DEN'TI-A-RY, n. An ecclesiastic who 
keeps a certain residence. Atterhury. 

RE§-|-DEN'T|-A-Rr SHIP, n. The station of a 
residentiary. ‘ ' IVood. 

Rfi§'l-0^1NT-SHlP, n. The oiEce or dignity of a 
resident. Wood. 


R^l-^ID'JpR, n. One who resides ; a resident. 

R5-§lD'lT-AL (i§-zl(I'yv-5il)> \lt.rcsiduale.] Re- 
lating to the residue ; remaining, [e,] Johnson. 

Residual, charge^ (Elec.) a charge of electricity spon- 
taueously acquired by coated glass, or any other 
coated dielectric afror a discharge, owing to the slow 
return to the surface of tUatpait of the original clmrgo 
which had pcnotiatod witinn ilio dioloctnc. Farudtnj. 
--‘Residual phenomenon, that part of a complicated 
phenomenon which is loft iinevplained after estimat- 
ing and subducting tlio etfccts of all known causes, 
and which soruothries leads to, or confirms, important 
discovorics ; — as the diminution of the periodical time 
of Brieko’s comet, from which the existence of a re- 
sisting medium, {lervading the celestial regions, was 
inferred. Herschel. — Residutd root, (Jifath.) a root 
composed of two parts or members, connected together 
by the sign minus, as a — ft, or .*>—3, Hutton. — Re- 
sidual jiffnre, (Qeom.) the figure rcinnining after sub- 
stracting a less figure from a greater on e. Hutton.— 
Rerudual onalijsh, a branch of analysiM which proceeds 
by taking the dilFcrence of a function in two dilferciii 
states, and then expressing flic relation between this 
difToronca and the difTeronco of tlio corresponding 
states of the variable. Davies ^ Peek. 

RJgJ-^lD'r-A-RY (r9-zM'yu-a-re)> a. [It. residua- i 

no-] Pertaining to the residue or remainder. 

The rmduartf advantage of the estate. Ayliffe. 

Residuary clause, (Law.) that clause in a will by 
wliirli a testator diiposen of such part of his e.'itati- 
lenniins undisposed of bv prevunn, devices or t)eqiu‘*.ts. 
— Remdiini-n detisee, the person named in a will, w ho 
is to take all the real property over and above the 
other devises. — . Residuary estate, that part of a testa j 
tor’s estate and efTocts whicli remains after payment I 
of (lebt.s and legacies. — Residwiry legatee j the jiersOtt ! 
to whom a testator lK*qiieath< the residue of his per- | 
sonnl estate, after the payment of such other legacies 
as are specifically ineiiuonod in the v, til. Barnll, 


Rii^'l-DUE (rliz>-d&), n. Hj. residuum ; rs, again, 
and sedeo, to sit ; It. &; Sp. re/tidm ; Fr. rMdu.j 
1. The remaining part ; that which is left after 
a part is taken ; the remainder ; the rest. 

Theyi«8f^.*.lbr»<)<>kthehea|>teia«m»d 11^ Rotih 


2. {Law.) The surplus of a testator*! estate 
remaining after all the debts and particular leg- 
acies have been discharged* Bwrm. 


Byn. •— See Remaindsx. 


n. [L.] 1. {Chsm.) That which 

remains after the volatile parts have been driven 
oil by heat or otherwise separated. Parkss. 
2. {Law.) Surplus; residue. BurriU. 


R|:-^fGN' (re-zln'), v. a. [L. restgno ; re, again, 
back, and s7gno, to sign;^ It. 7'asseg7iare ; Sp. 
7 'estgnar; Fr. 7 *esigner.j [i, resigned ; pp. re- 
signing, RESIGNED.] 

1. To give up ; to yield ; to surrender ; to re- 
nounce ; to relinquish ; abdicate ; to abandon. 

To her thou didst ? thy place, Milton. 

To you the gloiious conflict 1 ; csign. Pope. 

2. To give up or submit in confidence; to 
confide ; — sometimes with up emphatical. 

What more reasonable than thatuc should, in all things# 
rcaiqn up ourselves to tho will of God/ Tilloiuim 

Syn. — See Abandon. 

f RJ5-§IGN' (re-zin'), 7i. Resignation. Beau, FI 

RE-SIGN' (rS-sin*), r. a. To sign again. Ency> 

RJB§-1G-NA'TI0N (r€z-ig-na'shnn), 7 i, [It. 7'asse^ 
gnazioTxe ; Sp. resignacioti ; Fr. rt'sigtiatiofi.] 

1. Act of resigning or giving up *, surrender. 

Do that office of thine own good M'ill, 

The 7 esipnatwn of thy state and crown. Shak. 

2. The state of being resigned, particularly 
to the will of God ; patience ; endurance ; sub- 
mission ; acquiescence. 

ResUmation superudds to patience a submissive disposition 
res])ccting the intelligent cause of our uneasiness. It ac- 
knowledges both the power and the right of a superior to 
afflict. Cogvm. 

Syn.— See Tatience. 

R^:-§rGNED' (re-zind'), p. a. 1. Given up ; sur- 
rendered yielded* 

2. Feeling resignation ; submissive ; patient ; 
complying , (ibui’ii i.i ; lUii* '.r-l'i.q. 

Vi I ' . Ill 'll ; II, 

Sincere, tl'oii -!■ i* "i • -.i. i ■. . * >1 Pope. 

Rjp-^lGN'tlD-Ly (i?-zln'ed-lc), ad. With resigna- 
tion ; submissively ; obediently. Todd. 

RE§-IGN-EE' (rSz-f-ne'), w. {Law.) One in favor 
of whom a resignation is made. homier. 

RJJI-^rCN'jpR n. One who resigns. 

tR{:-§iGN'MENT, 71. Resignation. WottOTU 

Rp-jjILE', u. 91. [L. resilio ; re, hack, and saJio, 
to leap.] [f. RESILED ; pp, RESILINff, RESILED.] 

To start back ; to fiy from ; to recoil. 

The more I resiled from, their cxcchsivc civilities, the more 
I was loaded with them. Ilnme. 

How completely he fR. Hall] had resiletl from Soeln- 
lanism. AVipers. 

II Rjg:-§lL'f.5NCR ) n. fL. resflio, 

II R5;-§lL'l-5N-t*Y (r^-zirp-^n-Hc)» ? rm7?V?ia*] The 
act of starting or leaping back ; a rebounding. 

The oomnum of the mind from one extreme to 

the other. Johfiso7t. 

llR^l-^tl/l-iSNT Tr. P. Ju. Sm.; r^- 

sll'yent, S. F. A.], a. Suiting oi springing bark ; 
rebounding ; recoiling. Jofimun. 

Rft9-l-Ll"TIQN (r8z-?-U«li'un), n. The act of 
springing back ; recoil ; resilience. JofmHon. 

RK^'IN, 7i. [Gr. ^J7Wi7/, resin, from to flow; 

I L., It., ^ Sp. rm'fta; Fr. rrs/nr.] {(Jtem.) A 

name applu'd to inspissated exudutitins from 
certain families of piunts, and generally ob- 
tained in the form <»f a viscid liquid, or m a 
state of solution in some essential oil ; rosin. 

nmf Repins arc brittle, infiaintnnblc, trannimrunt or 
traiihliirciit, icrfonililo caeli otlier in rlioinieal eoaqiNOSi- 
tioii, are iiiHoluhle in water, but Koiniile in alroltol, 
ether, ami enHential oilx, are iiMulators of electrictiy, 
iHTome neaiiiivoK olcrtiic by iririiuii, atitl are extrii- 
Hivelj uecd a« ihe ha'UH of vanuibe**, ami lor other 
puri»os.ca. .Many restu'. are fornieil by tlie oxidation of 
cseeiiiial oils, aru rryaialli/.able tioiii tlicir aoUiuona 
in alcohol, ami iKth^e^^s a<‘id ch.tracterti, coiiibiitnif^ 
With alkalich, aiHi formine whne are c.illed roMiioua 
soaps. Aiiiotitf the more iiiijKirtani omm are c<Mniiu>n 
rosin or colophony, puniacum, laCjHaridariU'h, iiiaHticIq 
eleini, and urafton's hlooiL — Oum rr'tini are ilie iit- 
spisaatcd nulky jiiicoH of many plantx, rorthisfing 
rhiorty of the {K-caUar resins and etwoiitinl oila <»f tho 
plants mixed with a Inrpe profiortmn of gum. ^rtumg 
them aru myrrh, aloes, assafmtida, ganitogo, sram- 
nioiiy, dec. 7'umer. Milter. 

Rfis-l-NlF'^R-OftS, a. [L. resina, rciin, and 
/era, to b«ar.] Yielding re«in. fVa, 

Rfi§'|N-l-PdEM, a. fli. mina, resin, tm^/orma, 
form#] Having the form of resin. ^ Smart* 

R&i^*|-Nd-9-LjgC'TR(0, a. (Elec.) ^Noting tnb- 
atances which become reelnoualy or negative- 
ly electrified by friction, ae amber* aaaUng wax. 

' 4c. Ure. 

Efi^'IW-oOs, a. [L. reemomu ; restna, reain ; It 
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^ Sp. resinoso% Fr. Containing, con- 
sisting of, or resembling, resin. Boyle* 

Reamous eleetricitVi one of the two kinds of elec- 
tricity developed by the friction of various bodies and 
in numerous other ways, simultaneously with vitreous 
or positive electricity; negative electricity ; — so 
called because resins and resinous substances often 
acquiie this kind of electricity when rubbed, while 
the lubber, if insulated, acquires the opposite or vitre- 
ous electricity. Young, 

RJE§'(N’-OyS-NESS, n. Quality of being resinous. 

RES-l-Plt3'C5NCE, R. Ih, resipiscentia ; resipibco, 
to come to one’s senses again ; It. recipisce^iza ; 
Fr. rdsipiseeace.^ Wisdom alter the fact ; re- 
pentance. [u.] ’ W, Mountagit. 


R5-§[ST', o.a. [L resisto'y re, again, and sisto^ 
to stind ; It. resistere ; Sp. resistlr ; Fr. resister,’} 
[a. HESISTED; pp. UBSLSTINO, HESISTEl^.] 

1, To strive or act against ; to counteract ; to 
oppose ; to withstand ; to confront. 


Not more almighty to revnt our might 
Than wise to trustrate all oiir plots and wiles. 


MtUpn. 


2. To withstand, so as not to be impressed by. 

Nor keen nor solid could re$ii>t that edge. Milton. 
Syn. — See Oppose. 


R^l-.^lST', V, n. To make opposition. Shak, 

71, {AppliQcl Chem.) A name given to 
various substances which are topically applied 
in calico printing as a means of producing a 
white or a colored design on a colored ground, 
and which have the property of preventing the 
attachment or development of color, when the 
whole surface iri'ie ■ I )■ i . ■« afterwards impreg- 
nated with a dyeing matoriai ; — called also rc- 
sist paslp, and reseroe, Parnell. 


R^!-§^rfT^\^^CE, n. [It. 7'esiste)iza ; Sp. resistencia ; 
Fr, nKv stance. 1 

1. Tlie act of resisting ; opposition. 

Dcmi'tnns, seeing . . . that no rtVAinnee was made against 
him, sent ttw.vy all nis foi coa. 1 Macr., xi, 38, 

2. ( Physics.) A force which acts in opposition 
to another so as to destroy or to diminish its 
ofFoct ; a power by which motion, or a tendency 
to motion, is impeded or prevented. Jliiiton, 

Rfstthmee of mihd^y ( W''cA.) fho force with which 
the Qiiicscoiit pirts of sohd hodtos oppose the motion 
of other parts contiguous to them, constituting /ricteon 
when the quioscout and niovin;f bodios are only con- 
tittiuMtH and do not cohere, and fenitAuav when the re- 
fiiHtiaj? and resisted pirts .uo pirts of the same body 
or mass. ltatt}U.’— of UqmU^ (Biidrady- 

namfes.) the force with which bodies moving m 
liquids are mipniod or retard * 1 in their motion, owing 
partly lo the iinnru of tlie liquid, and partly to the 
colioslon of Its p uttcies, ltd, ton. •— RpAistancG of the 
«ir, the foice with wiiirh Thu m Uioii of bodies, cepe 
ciiUly of priijei'tiles, is lefird'd by tUo opposition of 
the air or aiinosplnre, - of toayt, rfitUtanco^ the 
solid whose figure is snoli tint, in its motion through 
a iltitd, It sustains loss nuHranoe than any other of 
the same lieighr, base, and coateuts. Hatton. 


R|}I-}^Tht'ANT, a. Making resistance; striving 
against; opposing; resistive. N. Btit. Rev. 

t R^-^IwT'AJVT, 71. One who, or that which, ro" 
sistH. ' Pearaon. 


t a. Resistant. Bacon. 

n. One who resists* Austin. 

R d- Bt n. The quality of being re- 
sistible. Uammond. 


a. That may be resisted. JTale. 

R^i!-i|lBT'jNt3-LY, ad. With resistance or oppo- 
sitiou ; HO as to resi'it. UaaL 

VK, a. Kaving power to resist. B, Jomori. 

RK-^fdT'LBAS, a, 1. That cannot be resisted; 
IrreHintilile. ** Rmafhaa power.^^ Drydcn. 

2, Tint c'luuot resist; helpless. **The re- 

aiaikan prey,** Bpemer. 

ad. So as not to be resisted 
tir tleuied ; irresistibly- BtackwaU. 

n. Xrreaistlbleness. Clarke, 

Rf:s'Q-f.r-BhR rr«K'^-ia-bl, if; P, J. F, Ja. K. 
Sm. 0 . 5 bl, 5?.], a. [L- reaoluhUU j re- 

eolro, reeoltstuel to resolve ; ft. rteotk^la ; Rp. 
respitthle ; Fr. r*\no/Mc.] That may be resolved 
or melted ; resolvable. ** Bodies , . * rei&luble 
by ftre.** Boyle, 

n. The quality or the state 
of being resoluble ; resolvabletiess. Boyle, 


R|i§'0-LUTE, a. [It. risoluto ; Sp. remelto *, Fr. 
resolu.l Fixed or bteadtast in purpose ; deter- 
mined ; constant ; firm ; inflexible ; stanch ; 
persevering ; unwavering ; undaunted ; un- 
shaken. “ A resolute and -valiant man.” Xonh. 

Syn. — See Enterprisino. 

RE§'Q-LUTE, Ji. 1. A resolute or determined 
person, [n.] Shak. 

2. t Repayment; redelivery. Burnet. 

RE^'O-LUTE-LY, ad. In a resolute manner ; 
with resolution ; firmly. Ito&com77i07i. 

REi^'O-LUTE-NJglSS, n. The state of being reso- 
lute ; fixed determination ; resolution, Boyle. 

RE§-0-LU'TI0N (rez-o-ia'shyn), 7i. [L. 7 'esolutio ; 

resolvQy to resolve; It. ^'isoluzicyne’i Sp. 
cion ; Fr. resoluUo3i.'\ 

1. The act of separating the parts of any 
thing, or reducing it to its constituent parts or 
first principles; analysis; decomposition. 

2. The state or the process of dissolving, as 

ice ; dissolution ; solution. Diyhy. 

3. The act or the process of disentangling or 
dealing away, as perplexities ; explication. 

T1 ■ I . n ” «' and le^Iution of the difficulties that arc 
" ' t ' : 1 I t* execution of the design, aie the end ot an 

• jDn/i/eu. 

4. The act of resolving ; fixed or settled de- 
termination or purpose; decision; firmness; 
constancy; steadiness; energy; courage. 

The resolution to act those monstrous things. Clarendon. 
What reinloreement we may ^ii from hope, 

If not, ^ha.trmi/i(£icMi tioiu despair. Milton 

5. {Law.) Formerly, a solemn judgment or 

decision of a court. CWbtf. -—In tlie civil law, 
the act by which a contract, w^hich existed and 
was good, is rendered null. Bouiicr. 

6. {Legislation.) A declaration passed by a 

legislature or other assembly, or proposed to it 
for determination. Bvniet. 

7. {Moith.) The operation of finding such 

values of unknown quantities as will satisfy a 
given equation or answer the conditions of a 
given problem ; solution. Davies <§■ Peck, 

A problem may be divided into three ports — the proposi- 
tion , the 7 et^olutiony and the demonstration. JSrande. 

B. {Med.) Removal or disappearance, as of a 
disease. Dmgliso7i, 

9. {Mm.) A modulation, or change of har- 

mony, by which the unuccording note of any 
discord ialls to one of the concording notes of 
the succeeding harm on v. Moore. 

10. t Conviction; assurance. Old Play. 

Resolution of foreeo, {Mech.) tho roRolvinp; or divid- 
ing of any one force or motion into two or more others 
acting in differont directions, winch, taken together, 
i<hall have the fi.uiii* oircof as ilic ‘*iiiglc < no. It is the ro- 
verirO of the ro/npos/tion oj forert tu ^notions. Hutton . — 
Resolution of a quantity into its Jiiciora, the operation 
of rinding two or more iai tois whoso product shall 
he equal to the given qiiaiirity. — Rosolution qf an 
equation, {Jllgehra.) the operation of finding nucli 
values for tho unknown quantities which outer it, as 
will satisfy tho equation when .substitiiicd for those 
quanritKJS , — tamo as solution of an equation. Dai ies. 
— Rfsoliitum of a problem, tho oporatlon of ftiiding 
such values for tho unknown quantities as will satis- 
fy tho conditions of ilic problem , — sairio as solution 
qf u problem. Davies ^ Peck. 

Syn..-Soo Courage, Decision. 

t Rj£§-Q-t.U'TION-^IR, n. One who joins with 
others in passing a resolution. Burnet, 

r1i1§-Q-LU'TION-Xst. n. One who makes a reso- 
lution ; a resolutioner. [w.] Qu. Bee. 

Rft§'Q-L0-TlVE, a. [Fr. rholutif.) Having the 
power to dissolve or relax, [ill] Holland, 

R^I-^^X.V-A-BlL'l-Ty, n. The quality or the state 
of being resolvable*. Lord JRosae. 

a. 1. That may be resolved or 
separated into constituent parts ; decomposable. 

The Mtum of tho blood Is neoloatde by a small heat. 

Arbuihnot. 

2. That may be solved ; capable of solution ; 
soluble. Causes best resolvable.** Browne. 

3. 'That may be reduced into first principles. 

The actions of ingrtitltude seem directly resohahh into 

pride. iSovfh. 

Rjes-^ftljV'A-BLB-Nf^SS, h. The quality of being 
resolvable; rosolvability. Cktrke. 

(r$-7.BIv'), v, a, [L. resolve^ re, again, i 
and eolro^ to loosen, to separate ; It- risokerc ; 1 


Sp. resolver ; Fr. resozidre.'] [i. resolved ; pp 
RESOLVING, RESOLVED.] 

1. To separate or reduce into componenV 
parts or fiist principles ; to diecompose ; to 
decompound; to analyze. 

,TV|r>in->-'i cn* Is T’lr n-'.-o ■w'*-r men, 

Am.. ■ i.,> I ^ ' .>■> iTrpden. 

2. To reduce to a liquid state ; to dissolve ; 
to melt; to liquefy. 

O that this too, too PoHfl flesh would melt, 

Thaw, and / ( -oh e itstlt into a dew. Shak. 

3. To clear or disentangle, as of difficulties ; 
to solve; to explain; to interpret; to unfold; 
to decipher. “ I y^esolie the riddle.” K. Charles. 

Examine, sift, and 7(isolve their alleged pi oofs. Hooker, 

4. To free fi om doubt or uncertainty ; to in- 
form ; to apprise ; to acquaint. 

1 will resoh e your grace immediately. S/iali. 

Resolve me, strangers, whence and what you arc. Hmden. 

5. To settle in opinion ; to make certain, [r.] 

Long since we were resoli ed of j our truth. Sbak. 

6. To fix in dcteimination or purpose; to da- 
te rininc ; to decide. 

Resolved on death, j cfiohed to die in arms. JDryden, 

7. To fix in resolution ; to confirm. 

ejuit presently the chapel, or resolve you 

h or nior .1 ainazemcnt. Shtik* 

8. tTo relax; to loosen. “His limbs re- 

soiled through idle leisure.” Spetiser. 

9. (Mrcl.) To disperse, as a tumor. Zkmgli&oti. 

10. {Math.) To solve by the operation of find- 

ing what is sought or required, as an equation 
by finding such values for its unknowm quanti- 
ties as will satisfy tho equation, or a problem by 
finding '•luh v.ilur^ for the unknowm quantities 
as will satisfy its conditions. Hvttofi. 

11. {Legi.’ilation.) To declare by resolution 
or vote ; os, “ Be it 7'esohed,** &c. 

To resolve a discord, (Jkfus.) to make a discord pass 
into a concord. Dwight. 

5yn. — See Solve. 

RE-^fiLVE' (re-zBlv'^), t>. n. 1. To be dissolved; 
to dissolve ; to melt ; to liquefy. 

As a form of wax 

Resolveih ftrom its figure ’gainst the fire. Shdk. 

2. To determine within one’s self; to form a 
resolution ; to intend ; to purpose. MiUoti. 

3. To be settled in opinion, [r.] 

Let men »t»oZ» e of that as they please. Locke. 

4. To separate into component parts or fiast 
principles, as a gas ; to be decomposed. Wrfght. 

5. {Legislatioti.) To make a declaration by 
resolution or vote. 

E?-^6lvb' ( r^-zblv’h w. 1. Fixed determination 
or purpose ; resolution ; intention ; purpose. 
“ His bold resolve.** t)mkam. 

2. {Leg i slat io7i.) A declaration passed by a 
legislate e or other body; a resolution. 

RB-^QlvED^ (r?-z51vd’), p. a. 1. Fully deter- 
mined. “ Besoheti to die in arms.” JOrydmi. 

2. {Legislation.) Declared. 

RB-f?X)liV’JpD-LY, ad. With determination, firm- 
ness, or constancy. Grew, 

n. Fixedness of purpose ; 
firmness ; resolution. Decay of Chr. Piety. 

RB-^OLV^BND, n. {Arith.) A number which 
arises from increasing the remainder after sub- 
traction, in the process of extracting the Muare 
or the cube root. Cft^abb, 

RB-§5lV'¥NT, a, [It. risohente; Fr. resolvant.’] 
Having power to dissolve; causing solution; 
resolving; solvent. Arbuthriot, 

RB-^5LV'BNT, n. 1. That which dissolves or 
causes solution ; a solvent. WtsemaTi. 

2. {Med.) A substance which resolves or re- 
pels tumors ; a discutient, DtmgHson. 

RB-sf^LV'jpR, n. One who, or that which, re- 
solves. Hammond. Bwke, 

Rl$-^6hV'l[NQ, n. Act of one who resolves ; de- 
termination; resolution. Olaretzdotk 

r£^'9-NAnoe Cr«z'o-niliis% n. [It. fisonanzai 
Sp. resOTtancia ; Fr, rrsonnatice,'] 

1. Return or reverberation of sound; a re. 

sounding. Soyh 

2. (Mile.) The return of sound by the air act* 
ing on the bodies of stringed instamments. 

Brands 
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3. (JMed,) A thrilling of the voice more loud 
than IS niitural . — the sound of the voice as 
heard in the bronchial tubes ; bronchophony. 

Dmigli&on. 

4. (^Acoustics.) The property of sonorous 

bodies by which they \ibiate in unison v\ith the 
vibrations of other bodies, and strengthen the 
original note ; as, “ The notes of a musical box 
are rendered louder by resonance when it is 
placed on a table.” Hoblyn. 

Rfi§^0-NANT, <&. [L. resonoj reso7ia?is, to resound ; 
It- ’riso 7 ia)ite ; Sp. resonante ; Fr. resonnaiit.} 
Returning sound ; resounding, Milton, 

R?-SQRB', V, a. [L. resorbeo ; re, again, back, 
and sorbeOj to swallow.] To swallow up. Youny, 

R?“S8R'B]g:NT, a. Swallowing up. WodhuU, 

RE-SORP'TION, n. [Fr. r^^sorption,'] The act of 
absorbing anew ; reabsorption. Agassiz. 

R?-s5RT', V. n. [Fr. ressortir, to go or come out 
again, to set forth; re, again, and sortir, to go 
or come out.] [f. resorted ; pp. resorting, 

RESORTED.] 

1. To have recourse; to betake one’s self; 
to go ; to repair ; to apply. 

Hither the heroes and the nymphs r<>BOrt. Pope. 

[He] thought it time to resa/f to other counsels. Clarcnrloiu 

2. (0/W Eng. Laxo.) To fall back ; to revert. 

The inheritance of the son never resorted to the mother. 

Hale. 

R?-§0RT', n, 1. The act of going, repairing, or 
betaking one’s self ; recourse ; application. 
** Speedy resort was made thither,” Goldhig. 
To the altars of the prods they made divine resorts. Chapman. 

2. An asserubling ; a concourse ; a meeting ; 

conduence. ** Places of resort.*^ Swift. 

3. A place much frequented ; as, That city 
is a resort for invalids.” 

4. t [Fr. ressort.'^ Spring ; active movement 
or power. [A Gallicism.] 

Some know the rexoit^and falls of business, that (wnnot 
•Ink into the mam ot it. Bacon. 

5. (Laio.] The authority or jurisdiction of a 

court. Bouvier. 

Dernier resort, tlie last resource. — Last resort, the 
last resource: — the Iiighost or ultimate tribunal. 

n. One who resorts, frequents, or 
visits; a visitor. Shah 

R5-§C)l0rND' (r^-zodnd’), v. a. [L. resono; re, 
again, back, and sono, to sound ; It, risuonare ; 
Sp, resonar I Fr. resonner.l [«. resounded; 
pp. resounding; resounded.] 

1. To send back or return the sound of ; to 
echo; to i ever berate. 

And Albion’s cllfilb resowftd the rural lay. Pope. 

2. To celebrate or extol by sound ; to sound. 

The sweet sinpjcr of Israel with h!«i psaltery loudly resoimd^ 
ecZthc innumcniblo liciiedts ot the almighty Ci eutor.Pf'arAain. 
The man for wisdom’s various arts renowned, 

Long exercised in woes, 0 mu&e, « Cdoum/. Pope. 

u. w. 1. To sound or be echoed back. 

What is common fame, wh'ch sounds from all quarters 
of the world, and resounds back to them again, but generally 
a loud, rattling, impudent lie? South. 

2. To be much and loudly mentioned. 

WTiat resoundt in fable or romance 

Of Uther's sons? Milton. 

3- To echo ; to reverberate. 

The sacred Mrtleos resound with, the continued hosannas 
of the multitudes. /lof slej/. 

n. Return of sound ; echo, BeawnorU. 

t?. «. To sound again. 

R]gl-S6URCE' (r^-sdrs'), n. [Fr. resBOttree, derived 
by Landais from reoours, recourse,] Any source 
of aid or support ; means ; expedient ; resort. 

Pallas viewed 

His foes pursuing, and his friends purflued. 

Used threatenings mixed with prayers, hia laai resource. 

3yii.— £!ae Expedient. 

R?^s 6URCE%|S^S (r^-ssrs'lfs), a. Wanting re- 
source, ** Resourceless subjection/* Bwha. 

Rfi-SOW' (re-0«*), fj, dk To sow again. Bncon. 
f RJBs'fAss, n. Raspberry, Berrich. 

RB-SpSaK;', «, n. To apeak again or in return ; 
to answer; to reply, Shah. 

E^-SPliOT^, V, a. [L. respidOt respedus; re, 
again, back, and spech, to look ; It. rispetiare ; 


Sp. respetar ; Fr. respects?'.'] [a, respected j 
pp. RESPECTING, RESPECTED.] 

1. To have regard to ; to regard. Skak. 

In orchards and gardens, we do not so much respect beauty 
as vai lety of groand for fruits, tiees, and hei bs Bacon 

2. To have relation to ; to relate to. The 
allusion icspects an ancient custom.” Johnson. 

3. To consider or legaid with a dcgiee of lev- 
erence ; to think hi^ihly of ; to esteem ; to honor. 

There is nothing more terrible to a guiUy heart tlian the 
eye of a resptcteil friend. Sidncu 

I always loved and respected Sir William. JSivJt. 

4. t To look towards ; to be directed towards. 
Palladius adviseth the front of his house should so t expect 

the south. Browne. 

Rjg-SPEOT', n. [L. respeetus; It. rispettoi Sp. 
respecto ; Fr. respect.] 

1. Regal d; reverence; veneration; homage; 
honor ; esteem ; estimation ; deference. 

I found the king abandoned to neglect, 

Seen without awe, and bcrved without tes^ject. Prior. 

2. Kind consideration ; good will ; favor. 

The Lord had respect unto Abel, and to his offering. 

Gen. iv. 4. 

3. Undue consideration ; partial regard. 

It is not good to have 7 espaet of persons in j udgmeut. 

Pi or. Axiv. 23. 

4. Esteemed or respected chaincter. [r.] 

Many of the best respect in Rome. Shak. 

6. Consideration ; motive ; influence ; bias. 
Whatever secret respects were bkely to move them. IIooLer. 

6. Relation; regard; reference. 

They ''o’lO’ or’ ’irt c'*'* do’*v wlneh, with respect 


to the va. 
titles. 


•'I- •' 'JlOl '.‘tMMu 


‘I him, had sevcnil 
Tillotbon, 


Syn. — Respect is felt for the general charactci of 
a person. Esteem, and still more rcgaul, partake of 
aflcction, and relate to internal qualnies. Honor and 
homage mean more than respect, and relate to rank 
and station, as well as to peisonal qualities. Venera^ 
tion and reoerence are much stronger terms than rr.^ 
spect, and relate to personal qualities. Deference may 
be felt for a person on account of liis knowledge on 
soitio subject, although for liis character one may 
have little respect. ■— See IIohage. 

Rp-SPfiOT-A-BlL'l-TY, 71. The State or the qual- 
ity of being rcapcctnljle ; worthiness of respect; 
cstimablcness ; rcputahlcness ; rcspcctablonoss. 

The great respectdbthty of lus character. Cumber land. 

R^j-SPECT'A-BI^Ef [It- rispeftahh', Fr- re* 
spectahle.'i Worthy of respect, esteem, or lion- 
or ; estimable ; reputable ; honorable ; of good 
quality ; moderately good ; pretty good. Burke. 

Respectable xmtness, (T.aio.') a witness competent to 
testify in a court of justice. Bonner. 

Re-f5P£CT'A-BLE-Nl5SS, n. State or quality of 
being respectable ; respectability. Johnson. 

R^l-SPfiCT’A-BLY, ad. In a respectable manner; 
so as to deserve respect ; reputably. Joktisoxi. 

RS-SPfiuT'JgP, p. a. Regarded or treated with 
respect; estcemed- 

R^^-SPBGT'^IR, n. One who respects, or one who 
has partial regard. 

God is no ref^eter of persons. Arts x. M, 

R^-SPSot^pOl, a. Having or exhibiting respect 
or esteem ; civil : dutiful ; deferential ; courte- 
ous. “ Respectful modesty.” Thotnson. 

R^;-SPfSCT^Fl)L-Il.Y, ad. In a respectful manner ; 
with respect ; civilly ; courteously, Jhyden, 

R?:-SPfiCT'FOL-NfiSfl^ n. The quality of being 
respectful; civility; courtesy. Johnson. 

R^-SPfiCT'lNG, prep. Having respect or regard 
to ; regarding ; concerning. Btley. 

t Rp-SPfiC*TI9N, n. Respect; regard. Tyndale. 

R5-SP#iO'TlVR Cre-spSk'tjv^ a. [It. rispattivo ; 
Sp. respeefivo ; Fr. resperiif.] 

1. Relating to a particutnr person or thing ; 
belonging to each ; particular. 

When BO manv preaent th«meelvv« hefbre thrtr rmipeeiitr, 
mafsifftmtea to take the oaths. Addtstm. 

2. Relative ; not absolute. Rogers. 

3. Having regard or reference. [B.] 

The nmrehenston of St. Paol was tiot only respeefire to 
divinity, out extensive to all know1edg«. /twon. » 

Shak. 
Shak. 


it extem^ve to all knowledge. 

4. + Worthy of respect; respectable. 

5. f Respectful ; ceremonious. 

6. t Careful; cautious ; c'renmspect. 
H« WM axoeedlng rmfreetiwi niiid preelae. 

Rip-SPfiO^TlVB-Ly, Oid. 


BedMgk, 
1. In a respective man- 


ner; as rolrting to ‘each; as each belongs to 
each; puiuii.. • . 

The impressions from the objects of the senses do mingle 
respeUii eh/ evciy one with his kind. Bacon. 

2. Relatively ; not absolutely. Raleigh. 

3. t With respect. Shak.: — partiaLlly. Hooker. 

t RPi-SFEC'TJV-iST, 9i. One who respects. J. Fox. 

R^:-SPECT'L^:SS, a. Having no respect, Howell. 

R^l-SPiiOT’L^lSS-NESS, 91. The state of being 
respcctlesb. [ii.] Shelto?i. 

t RJg-SPEC'TU-oCs, a. Respectful. BoxjU. 

RE-SPELL', V. a. To^spell again or anew. 

RE-SPELL'JNG, n. The act of spelling again. 

t R5-SPERSE', V. a, [L. 7Cspe?'gQ, respersvs.] To 
sprinkle; to scatter. B%?. Taylor. 

R?-SPER'SrOX (rc-cjmr'flmn), ?i. [L. respersio.] 

The act of’ spi-iikling again, [it.] BaiUy. 

RP^-SPIR-a-bIl'I-TY, 11 . The state or the quality 
of being respirabl’e. Med. Jour, 

RPi-SPfR'A-BLE [re-splr'a-bl, Ja. Sm. C. Wr. Wb. 
Todd ; iea'pc-i?L-bl, P. K.], a. [It. respirahilc ; 
Fr. respirable.] 

1. That can respire. Todd. 

2. That can be respired, as air ; fit for respi- 
ration ; capable of being breathed. DungUson. 

RES-Pl-RA'TION, «. [L. ?^€spir(ttio ; It. respira- 

zionc ; Sp. i'cspiracion ; Fr. ?TS 2 yiraiion.] 

1. The act of rcspiiing or bieathing ; the act 
or the process of inh.'iling air into the lungs 
and then exhaling it, to support life- Uarrey. 

“ lu man, the re.^pnatittn<i are pencrally thirty, 
five per rninuto in the fiist year of life, twonty-livo 
tiuriuj; tho hocond, twenty at puberty, ana eiglitoon in 
tho adult age,” Duiifflisoxi. 

2. t Relief, as from toil; rest. MUfon. 

3. t Interval. Bp. Ball. 

Re.<tpiraUon la plants, a function of tho leaves a;id 

other parts furnished with stomata, by wJiieh onr- 
boiiic acid is decomposod, and carbon assimilated into 
an organic compound. JJrnslow. 

Ri:s-Pl-RA'TION-AL, a. Pertaining to respira- 
tion; respiratory. (Ih, Ob. 

Rj&S'ri-R.\-TQR, n. An instrument, commonly 
made of several layers of fine wire tisKue, worn 
over the mouth to temper the air before it 
reaches the lungs, as in winter, DungUson. 

Rj^-HPlR'jJ^-T^-XlY, a. Pertaining to, or serving 
for, respiration. Respiratory organs.” /f«n ei/, 

R^i-SPlRR', V. n. [1*. rmm’e; re, again, back, 
and bpiro, to breathe; it. ms/n’rare; fclji. 
rnr ; Fr. ? c-s/i/V/'r.] [*. hekpiiikd ; yip- hekpiiu 

ing, Kr.M»iRi:i).] 

1. To breathe ; to inhale and exhale air. 

Thf ladies ganpvd, and acaicely could rcn/zt/r. J)n/den. 

2. To catch one’s breath. Spenser. 

3* To rest, us after toil ; to repose. Bojje. 

RJI-HPfRE', r. a. To breathe out; to exhale; to 
send out in cxhalatiuns. B. Jonstm, 

Rfca'PlTK (nis'pit), n. [Old Fr. respit ; Fr. repit; 
— according to Mimage, from L. reswetus, re 
spect ; according to Du Cange, from L. respiro, 
to breathe.] 

1. Delay, as for breatliing ; pause ; interval. 

Pomr pauNW and res/dtr mdv X ri'quln , 

Till with my frart 1 ^hall huv c (luvnvliotl iny flrv. Ihrihatn. 

2. (Law.) The suspension or postponement 
of the execution of a t.ipital sentence; a re- 
prieve : — extension or prolongutiun of time for 
the payment of a debt . — delay of appearance 
at court granted to a jury. BurriiL Bounder. 

Syn. - See 

BfeS'PlTE (rila'pit), r. a. [i. RBSPITU); pp. mm* 
EITING, nKSniTED.] 

3U To relieve by a pause or inteivaL 

To fwspt/s hit doy-UtKir with Mpiurt 

Or wHfe r«K>o««. MSlttm. 

2. To awspend or delay, t« the payment of a 
debt, CUtrmdon. 

2. To suspend or postpone the execution of, 
as a capital offender ; t« reprieve. Ooicen 

4. (Law.) To delay or ;watpone the appear- 
ance of at court, as a Jury. Rlswkstmsk 

K?-SPL^'D¥NOB, > fr,. rmptmSmtbti It 
S]^PLaN'I>$N>cr, V ritpimulenta \ Sp, tttgtkm. 
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(kcenoia^ Fr. resj)lendi$semmt,'\ The state or 
the quality of being resplendent ; vivid lustre 
or brightness 1 biilliancy ; splendor. 

Son, thou in whom my glory I behold 
In full rebplejidence, heir of j.11 my might. Milton, 
The te'^plendency of his own almight> goodness. Scott. 

E^l-SPLfiN'DJpNT, a, [L. respUndeo, respletidetiSf 
to shine brightly ; re, again, back, and splendeo^ 
to shine; risplemLatda \ resplaiidecienU \ 
Fr. resphndissant,'\ Ha\mg very bright lustre ; 
very bright or shining ; brilliant ; splendid. 

Their fiery mouths 7 osplandctit bridles tied. Pope, 

R5-SPLEN'D^NT-LY, ad. With resplendence or 
brilliant lustre ; brightly ; splendidly. Johnson, 

+ R^-SPLfeN'DlSH-ANT, a. Resplendent. Fabyan. 

t R^-RPtiEN'lSH-lNG, a. Shining resplendently ; 
brilliant ; resplendent. T. Elyot, 

RE-SPLIT', V, a. To split or cleave again, 
RE-SPLlT', V, n. To split or be rent again. 

R^;-Sp6ND', V. n, [L. respondeo ; re, again, back, 
and spondeOf to promise ; It. rispondere ; Sp. 
responder ; Fr. repondre.'] [&. responded ; pp, 

RESPONDING, RESPONDED.] 

1, To answer ; to reply. Oldisworth, 

2. To be agreeable to ; to correspond ; to suit. 

To every theme responds thy various lay. Bi'oome. 

EJp-SPOND', V, a. To answer or correspond to. 

His great deeds respond his speeches great. Fairfax, 

Rip-SPONl)', n, 1. {Eocl,) Formerly, a short an- 
them iiiteri upting the reading of a chaptcr.^cZe/i. 

2. (.4/vA.) Anciently, a Inilf-coluinn, or pilas- 
ter corresponding to another on the opposite 
side iu' the b liLdiu.^. Britton, 

RE-SPON'ngNCE, n. The act of responding or 
unswciing; response. Spenser, 

Rip-SPON'UENf-CY, n. The act of responding; re- 
ap ondencc. * Chalmers, 

R 51 -SP 6 n'I> 5 NT, 71, [It. rispondente; Sp. respond 
dedor ; Fr. repondimt.l 

1. One who answers the opponent in a set 

disputation, refuting objections or overthrowing 
arguments. Wodts, 

2. {Law,) A person who answers in a suit, as 
in chancery : — in the civil law, one who answers 
or is security for another. Ayliffe, Bouvier, 

A rp'ipondent m admiralty answers to a d«- 
fendant at coniiuou Uw and m equity.” BurriU. 

U?:-rtPf>N'DPiVT, a. Agreeable to; answerable; 
corresponding ; suitablo. Pope, 

Rfl-SPQ.^-ryfl.^'TJ-A (rS-sptni-diSn'tthS-a), n, (JHar- 
itime Law,) A loan on goods laden on board of 
a ship. Bouvier, 

t R^:-SI>on'S4lL, a. Responsible. Ueylin, 


t U|Jl-HPr)N'«AL, n, 1. A response. 
2. One wlio is responsible. 


Chaucer* 

Barrow, 


Rg:-HroNSB', n. [L. responsimi ; It. risposta; Sp. 
respucsla ; Fr. rrponse,] 

1. An answer; a reply; — particularly, an 

oracular answer. Hammond, 

2. A reply to an objection in a disputation. 

Returning the argument oi>on his odveriaty, after a direct 

respome, IFotfs. 

3. A short sentence read or pronounced in 
divine worship by the congregation in answer 
or alternation with the priest or minister. 

Tu make hU pariahlonera . . . join in the retptmaen. Addition. 

4. (AJTf/s.) A kind of anthem sung, in the 

Roman Cjitholio Church, after the morning les- 
son, concluding in the manner of a rondo : — in 
a fugue, a repetition of the given subject by 
anotner part. Moore. 

, Sy».—J?eo Answer. 

Rg.HP<5N-Sl-ftlL'l-TY, ft. [It. rispomahiUth ; Sp. 
rewonsabilidad ; Fr. respomabtUU,^ 

1. The state of being responsible ; responsible- 
ness; aecountableness ; accountability, Burke, 

Tb« attaching upon the odvioent and ofRcial 

•trvanita of the crown. r*p. flordet/. 

There is no earthly thing more mean and despicable. In 
niy imnd.thun nii Knrrlish gentleman fleatituto of nil sense of 
hii n -ti ftiiAi ami opportunities, and only revelling in 

the liixurleH of our high civilization, and thinking himself a 
great t^enant, Vr, Arnold, 

2. {Com,) Ability to discharge obligations. 

Eip.BPdN'Sl-Br.E, a, [It, reapmsabiie ; Bp. % Tr, 


7'espo7isable, — From. L. respondeoy resp07isum^ 
to promise, to answer.] 

1. Answerable; accountable; amenable. 

Is the doctor willing to be let^immhle, nt last, for the na- 
ture, quality, and tendency of all hia notions; Watu land. 

2. Correspondent to. [r.] Beloe, 

^ 3. (Com.) Capable of discharging an obliga- 
tion, or able to pay a demand. 

The bill I receive from one man will not be accepted as 
hi arotl'p*-. he t *'t knotting that the bill is legal, or 
t.. ‘a *■ .j.. t « II I. teAponsiOle. Locke, 

Syn. — See Answerable. 

Rjp-SPON'Sl-BLE-NfiSS, w. The state of being 
responsible; responsibility. Bailey, 

Rjp-SPOjN'S{-BLY, ad. In a responsible manner. 

Rjp-SPON'SION, n. [L. responsio.] 

1. tThe act of answ'ermg; an answer. Bailey, 

2. An examination at Oxford University, 

England, about the middle of the course; — 
also called httlc~go, LyeU. 

R^l-SPON'SJVE, a, [It. resjjonsrt'o ; Fr. respo;is[/.] 
Answering; making response or answci. 

The vocal lay tesponstve to the strings. Pope. 

R®-SPUN'SI VE-LY, ad. In a responsive manner ; 
by way of response. Sir IV. Scott. 

R5-SP0N'SIVE-NESS, n. The state of being re- 
sponsive. Clarke. 

R5-SP0n'SQ-RY, a. Containing answer ; respon- 
sive. [R.] Johnso 7 i. 

R51-SP5n'S 9-RY, n. {Mus.) A response ; an an- 
tiphony ; an antiphon. Milt 07 i. 

fRpS-PORT', 71, To respect; to regard. Chaucer. 

r£st, n. [A. S. rest, recst, rest, repose ; Dut. 
7ntst ; Ger. rast, ruhe ; Dan. % Sw, rast ; Icel. 
rtist.) 

1. Cessation from motion, action, or labor; 
repose; quiet; quiescence; ease. 

There the wicked cease from troubling, and there the 
weary be at lest. Job iii. 17. 

Come unto me, all ye that Inbo- «*<» liA^i'y Indcn, and 
I will give you rest. Take nr • < ke npup \ ci. ••P'l learn of 
me; for I am meek and lowly ■ » l*o r. i* ‘iI'm find test 
unto your souls. Matt, ad. ‘JB, HSi. 

2. Cessation or freedom from disturbance ; 
intermission of any annoyance; peace; tran- 
quillity. 

The Lord gave them rest round about, . . . and there stood 
not a man of their enemies befbre them. Josh, xxu 44. 

And the land had rest fourscore years. Jitdg. ill. 30. 

3. Cessation from tillage; state of lying fal- 
low, “ A year of 7*est to the land.” Lev. xxv. 6. 

4. Sleep. Retired to Milton, 

5. The last sleep ; quietness of death. Drijderi. 

6. A state of happiness after death. 

There remaineth, therefore, a rest to the people of God. 

JIeb.iv.9. 

7. A place of repose or quiet. 

Bust, our final rest luid native home. Mxdon. 

8. That on which any thing lies or leans for 

support or steadiness; a support. Their 
lances in the restP Bryd&n, 

A man may think that a mueket may be shot off as well 
upon the arm as upon a r&U Bacon. 

9. {Poetry.) A pause or suspension of the 

voice m reading ; a caesura. Johrison. 

10. (Mus.) An interval during which the 
voice or sound is suspended a character in- 
dicating a suspension of the voice or sound. 

Maso7i, Moore, 

11. (Physics.) The continuance of a body in 

the same place : — the continual application or 
contiguity to the same parts of the ambient and 
contiguous bodies. Huttmi. 

Msolute rest, the continuance of a body in the same 
part of absolute and immovable space. J\rewton . — 
Metatire rest, the continuance of a body in the same 
part of relative space. JVkajten.— To set up one^s rest, 
to fix one’s great hope. « Sea-fights liave been final 
to the war *, but This is when princes set up tAeir rest 
upon the battle.” Bacen, 

Syn. — Sec Base, Peace. 

r£ST, n, [It. resto, remainder; Sp. reato, resta, 
remainder ; Fr. rests, remainder.] 

1. That which remains or is left after separa- 
tion of a part ; rem under ; residue ; remnant. 
** The rest of the money.” 2 Chron, \xxv. 14. 

The rest of the land shall they idve to the house of Israel. 

Bsek. xlv, 8. 

2. Thoae who remain ; others. ** Plato, and 
the rest of the philosophers.” StiiUnyfteet, 

Armed like the rest, the Trepan pxitnoe appears. Drtfdm, 


3. (Co7n.) A surplus or guarantee fund held 
in reserve by a bank, to equalize its dividends., 
when the profits made fall below the amount 
required for paying the usual dividend to share- 
holders. Si7)l77l07lds. 

Syn. — See Remainder. 

REST, V, n. [A. S. restan ; But. rustoTi; rasten ; 
Ger. rasten, ruhen ; Dan. raste ; Icel. hi'essa ; 
Sw, [L rested ; pp, resting, rested.] 

1 . To cease from motion, action, or labor ; to 
stop ; to repose ; to take or enjoy rest or ease. 

Six days shalt thou do fiiy work, and on the seventh day 
thou Shalt / CAt. p2xod. xxiii. 

No man can rc»t who has not worked. Faley. 

2. To be free from disturbance or annoyance; 
to be tranquil ; to be at peace, ease, or quiet. 

^ lord shall never res7, 

I j 1 watch nun tame, and talk him out of patience. Shak, 

3. To cease from being cultivated ; to lie fal- 
lotv. 

The seventh year thou shalt let it [the land] rest. JKir. xxiii, 11. 

4. To go to rest or to bed ; to repose, as on a 
bed; to be asleep; to sleep; to slumber. 

^ . Some of these 

Should find a running banquet ere they rested. Shak:, 

5. To sleep the final sleep ; to be dead. 

There the prisoners rest together} they hear not the voice 
of the oppressor. Job hi. 18. 

6. To be fixed in any state or opinion; to 
have confidence or trust ; to confide. 

Thou art a Jew, and resteth in the law. Mom. ii. 17, 

7. To be satisfied; to acquiesce. **Not to 

rest in Heaven’s determination,” Addison, 

8. To lean, recline, or stand on, for support 
or quiet ; to rely ; — used of persons and things. 

On him I reited. 

And, not without considering, fixed my fate. Di j/dm* 
Sometimes it rests upon testimony. Locke. 

Syn. — See Stand, Sleep. 

RfiST, v, n. [L, resto ; re, again, back, and sto, 
to stand ; it. restare ; Sp. restar ; Fr. r ester. I, 
To be left ; to remain. 

And now there rests no other shift but this. Shak. 

Now resteth naught that needful is to tell. Fairfax, 

r £ st , V. a. 1 . To lay to rest ; to cause to rest. 

Your piety has paid 

wandering shade. Brydon. 


All needful rites to rest my warn 
2. To place as on a support. 

Here rests his head upon the lap of earth 
A youth to fortune and to fame unknown. 


Gray. 


f R?-STAg'N ant, <z. [Ii. restagno, rcstagnans.'] 
Remaining without motion ; stagnant, Boyle, 

t RB-S7 ''Ag'NATE, V, n, [L, restagno, irestagna^ 
tus.'\ To stagnate. Wiseman, 

t RE-STAG-NA'TIQN, n, [L. restagTmtio^ A 
standing still ; stagnation. Bailey. 

RfiS'TANT, a. [L. 7'esto, restarts, to remainj 
(Bot.) Noting parts of plants that do not fall ofi? 
out remain beyond the period of maturity ; per- 
sistent. Wright. 

MRSTACrBMJV'T (rgs'to-rttng'), n, [Fr.] An eat- 
ing-house. Brit. Crit, 

RRSTAURATEUR (r§s-ta'ra-tUr), w. One who 
keeps an eating-house ; a restorator. P. Cyc, 

t Res-TAU-RA'TION, n, [L. restauratio.\ Re- 
covery; restoration. liooker, 

RE-STfiM', V, a. To force back against the cur- 
rent ; to stem. Shak. 

RfiST'F^TL, a. Quiet ; being at rest, [r.] Shah, 

f RfiST'ptS’L-LY, ad. In a state of quiet. Blyot, 

RfiST'FiOL-NfiSS, n. The state of being restful ; 
tranquillity ; quiet, [r.] Eg, Rev, 

Rf3ST'-HAR'ROW,«. (Po«.) A plant of the genus 
Ononis, the species of which are mostly natives 
of Europe. Eng. Cyc. 

jtSSr The common rest-harrow (Ononis spin esa) wa* 
formerly veiy troublesome in cornfields on account 
of its thorny branches obstructing tiie progress of the 
harrow. lAiuden 

EfeBT'-HdtfSB, n. An East Indian inn. Clarke. 

RJBS'TJPF, a, [Old Fr. restifi Fr. r^if,"} Unwill- 
ing to stir ; resolute against going^orward ; ob- 
stinate ; stubborn ; restive. — See xtBSTtVE- 
Xmpatlent of the laih, and re«efif to the v«lu. Z>ryden, 

EfeS'TlPP-NftSS, n. Obstinate reluctance; res- 
tiveness. Bacon. 
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t R?-STrNC'TIQN (r^-stlngk'sltijn), «. [L. resttnc- 
iio.] The act of extinguishing Phillips. 

t RfiST'J-NfiSS, n. A state of being at rest. IJoWawcZ. 

REST'ING-PLACE, n. A place of rest, Coventry. 

tll^:-STrN'GUlSH, v. a. [L.resfinguOfrestinotus.'] 
To extinguish ; to quench. Dr. Field. 

RE-STIP-U-LA'TIQN, n. A new stipulation. Ball. 

t IlfeS'Tl-TUTE, V. a. [L. restitvo, 7*€stiUitns.Ji To 
recover ; to restore. Dyer. 

RfiS-TI-TU'TIQN, n. [L. restitutio ; It. restitu- 
zione ; Sp. restitucion \ Fr. restitvtwn.‘\ 

1. The act of restoring what has been lost, or 

w’hat has been ^Tongfully taken from a person; 
restoration ; return. Spenser. 

2. Aot of rendering an equivalent ; indemni- 
fication, as for any damage or injury. ^ Smart, 

3. (Physics.) The returning of elastic bodies, 
forcibly bent or compressea,^ to ^ their natural 
state ; — called motion of i estitution. Button, 

Syn, — See Restoration. 

RfiS'Tf-TU-TOR, n. [L.] A restorer. Gayton. 

r£s'T|VE, a. [It. restio; Old Fr. restif\ Fr. 
tif'i — from L. resto, to 

1. f Being at rest, or lo*". 1 . Broione, 

2. Unwilling to stir : resolute against going 
forward ; obstinate ; stubborn ; restifF. 

^ All who before him did ascend the throne 

Xittborcd to draw three resfii'e nations on. JRoscommon. 

4^ Ori^iinally used of a horse that, though not 
wearied, would not ho driven forwaid. Johnsoyi. 

Restinej which has been discountenanced by 
some, has been long in use, and is now more common 
than reotijl — See Restiee. 

Rfis'TfVE-NESS, 71. The state of being restive; 
restilfness. Bacon. 

REST'LgSS, a. 1. Not still ; in continual motion. 

How could nature on their orbs impose 

Such t revolution. JUilton. 

2. 'Wanting rest, yet unable to sleep. 

Restless ho passed the remnants of the night. Ibydlen. 

3. Unquiot; uneasy; not affording rest or 

peace. Restless thoughts.” MiUon. 

But rettflet-o was the ehatr; the back erect 

Disti cssed the weary loins, that felt no ease. Coteper, 

4. Inconstant; unsettled; irresolute. 

The imyotuiit ti iiiniphi of the Jews gave an Cclnt to every 
movement wluch the lestln.t, tiiough determined, hpirit of 
Julian wits houily pushing loi w.ird. }f‘'ar(iin'to7i. 

R&ST^LgSS-LY, ad. Without rest ; unquietly. 

RfeST'LgSS-NEJSS, n. 1. State of being restless ; 
motion. ** Restlessness of the needle.” Boyle, 

2. Inability to sleep ; want of rest. Harvey. 

3. Unquietness ; uneasiness. Herbert, 

Rip-STOR'A-BLEja. That may be restored. Swift* 

R?-STOR'A-BLE-N£ss, n. The state of being re- 
storable/ IVriffht. 

f R]5-ST5'RAL, n. llestoratiou, Barrow. 

RfiS-TO-RA'TIQN,72. [L, restauratio ; It. restora^ 
zione' ; Sp. restauracion ; Fr. re.^£auration.] 

1. The act of restoring or replacing in a for- 
mer state, or the state of being restored ; recov- 
ery ; renewal ; revival. 

The AthenianEi, now deprived of the only person that was 
able to rpc'ovrr their Ios-jch, repent of thoir rashness, nu<l en- 
deuvor in vain I'or his ye^tomtian. Siei/t. 

3. ( Hist.) The accession of Charles II. to the 
British thi one, after an interregnum of eleven 
years and four months, from January 30, 1049, 
when Charles I. was beheaded, till May 29, 
1660. Bnmde. 

Syn. — Restoration of property may be made by 
any one ; but restitution is supposed to be made by 
him who did the wrong. Restoration, of property, of 
health, of peace, or of authority j restitution of rights 5 
reparation for damages ; recovery of health or proper- 
ty.— .See Recovery. 

»iiS-T<J-ttyTIQN-5E, ) One y*ho hoM« to 
RfiS-TQ"RA'TlQN-IST, 5 the doctrine of the final 
restoration of all men to happiness, Adams. 

», The doetrme or views 
of the Restorationists. Willis, 

a. That has the power to re- 
store or recruit ; restoring ; curative. Sweet 
restorative delight.” Milton. 

RJgl-STO'RA-TiVB, n. That which restores; tt 
medicine that restores strength. Ai^bsdhnoi. 


Eg-STO'RA-TiVE-LY, ad. In a restorative man- 
ner ; so as to restore. Clarke. 

r£s'TQ-RA-TOR, 71. \L. restaurateur.'] A keep- 
er of an eating-house. Ford. 

Rg-STO'RA-TO-RY, a. Restorative. Jour, Cong, 

RJgl-STORE', r. a. {L.restauro\ \t. restaurarcy 
ristaiirare, ristorarei Sp. restaurar ; Fr. restau- 
7W.] [j, RESTORED ; pp, RESTORING, RE- 

storedI] 

1. To return, as a thing lost, taken, or given; 
to gi\ e back ; to bring back ; to render up. 

She lands him on his native shofcs. 

And to his father’s longing arms reafores. Dryden. 

The father banished virtue shall 7 esto? e. JOryden. 

2. To bear or bring back to a former state or 
condition; to reinstate; to replace:— to re- 
cover from disease ; to cure. 

Till one greater Man 

Restore us, and regain the blissful seat. MiUon. 

3. (Fine Arts.) To bring back, as nearly as j 

may be, to its primitive state, by a correct imi- 
tation of the original work of the author; to 
recover from corruption. Fairholt. 

Syn.— See Return. 

R^-ST6re', 77, Restoration. “ Amends and full 
restore'^ [Obsolete or poetical.] Spenser. 

t Rp-STORE'MJpNT, n. Restoration. Milton. 

RE-ST6ii'e:r, n. One who restores or repairs. 

Rf.-STRAIN', V. a. [L. restringo ; 7t, again, back, 
and stringOy to draw or^ bind together ; It. ?*e- 
strignercy restringerCy ristrignrre; Sp. restnn- 
gi/'y T-esti ihir ; Fi. i^estreindiT.] [/. restr.vined ; 

pp. IIEHTIIAININO, RESTUxVINED.] 

1. To keep from action by any means ; to hold 
back ; to hold in ; to curb ; to check ; to re- 
press; to withhold; to coerce; to constrain; 
to debar ; to prevent ; to abridge ; to hinder. 

I have promised to lesti'am him from hurting any man's 
reputation. Addiaoii. 

Mo of my lawfhl pleasure she reati ttined. Shah. 

2. To restrict ; to confine ; to limit. 

A man . . . whoso life dcpeiidH upon his bicnth, and Is so 
rest) tuned to the picscnt, tliat it cannot secure to itself the 
reversion of the very next minute. South. 

Syn. — To restrain i.s an act of iwiwor ; to restrict, 
ail act of authority or law. A is coerced by 

otJiors, and lie may re.itrain hhi».s(‘lf j lie may restrain 
his inordinate appetite, or he may be restrained by 
others from doing mischiof; and ho m restricted by 
the laws. A patient is restricted in his diet by a pliy- 
sician. Restrain apjiotite ; restrict tho uko of money 5 
repress unlawful desires ; withhold asBent to wrong ; 
limU expenses ; confine a criminal.— Bee Coerce. 

R5-STRAIN'A-BBE, a. That may be restrained ; 
capable of restraint. Browne. 

R?-STRAlN'eD-LY, ad. With restraint. Clarke, 

R]g;-STRAIN'51R, 71. lie who, or that which, re- 
strains or withholds. Broione, 

Re-STRAIN'MipNT, 77 .. Restraint, [r.] Cktrlie, 

RJg;-STRAINT% n, [Fr. restreint,] 

1. The act of restraining or the state of being 
restrained; hinderanco; icprossiou; compul- 
sion ; constraint ; restriction; confinement. 

Is there any thing which refloctu a greater lustre upon a 
man’s person than a severe temperance, and a lottiraint of 
himself from vicious pleasures? Soidh, 

2. That which restrains ; a prohibition. 

And tninsgriss his will. 

For one re^traijif, lonis of the woild licBidc? MiUon. 

Syn.— So© Compulsion. 

RE-STRfiNGTH'BN, V. a. To strengthen or forti- 
fy again. UoUnshed. 

R^-STRlCT', t?. a, [Ii. restringo, resiriaiua, — See 
Restrain.] [t. restricted ; pp. restriotimj, 
RESTRICTED.] To hold Within certain limits; 
to limit ; to confine ; to cironmscribe ; to restrain. 

The common law of England Is said to abhor perpetuities* 
and thev are smirdinirlv more reMtrtcteii there than in any 
othfT Eiiropi^an moiiaichy. A* Hfintth, 

Syn. — See Circumscribe. 

RE-btrTc'tion, n. pi.rr9frictwx It. rmtrizmw ; 
Sp. resh'iecion ; Fr- restriction.'] 

1. Aot of restricting; constraint; confine- 
ment; limitation; restraint. 

All duties are matter of eomselencet with this rvatriefirm, 
that a superior obligation suspends the fbree of an infrrinr 
one- PRatmngit, 

2, Reservation; reserve- Fleming. 

Real restrietiony the use of words which tro not true ! 


if strictly interpreted, but which contain no deviation 
from truth if the ciicurnstancesbe considered. — Men- 
tal restriction. See RESERVATION. Fleming. 

RJg-STRIC'T [QN- A-RY, a. Tending to restrain ; 
restrictive. * * * London Atheneeum. 

R^l-STRiC'TJVE, a. [It. restrittivo ; Sp. restricti- 
vo ; Fr. restnetif.] 

1. Having the quality of restraining ; tending 

to restrict; imposing restraint or limitation. 
** The restrictive law.” Warhurton. 

2. Styptic; astringent. Wisetnan. 

RB-STRIC'TIVE-LY, ad. In a restrictive manner. 

R^:-STRrN^E^ V. a, [L. restringo.] \i. iiE- 
STUXNGED; 2^P* RESTRINGING, RESTRINGED.] 

To confine ; to bind ; to astringe. [r.] Martin. 

Rjg;-STRIN'^?.N-Cy, n. Power of contracting; 
astnngency. * Sir W. Petty. 

R^i-STRIN'^5NT, 97. An astringent medicine ; a 
styptic ; an asti ingent. llarrey, 

RB-STRtN'l5^1j:NT,a, Having a contracting qual- 
ity, astringent; styptic. P. Cyc. 

RE-BTRlVE', V. n. To strive anew. SaolmVe. 

Rios 'TV, a. [Fr. resfif.] Obstinate in standing 
still; stubborn; rcstilf; restive. — See Res- 
tiff, and Restive, [lu] 

Onr lionits will ho a ■ ‘i ' *■’»->•. u •' b 

'll ■ I ■ I • I 1 I f ■ 

or iiseiiil lor UH. /•#' 

RE-SCB-JFO'TION, 11 . A second subjection. llaU. 

RE-stjB-Ll-MA'TIQN, n. The act of resubliming. 

RE-SIJB-LIme', 7’. a. To sublime another time. 
“ When mercury ... is resuhllnmV* Newton. 

RE-SlJ-I)A'TION, n, [L. reaudo, to sweat out.] 
The act of sweating out again, [r.] Cofgrave- 

R^-§tri^T' (re- 7 <ait'), v. n. [L. rmdto, resilio\ re, 
again, back, and sttlio, to leap ; It. risultare ; Sp. 
resultar ; Fr. resuHnr.] [i. resulted ; pp* re- 
sulting, RESULTED.] 

1. t To fiy or spring back ; to rebound. 

TIm I'Uiri* MUiTii' hb'iio, n -idhu’i wf!' i ImirMl, 

'lliui'di IN iiiipt run'.'- r'liuii, .iiid «i'"okr,. loi'g thegnnnuL 

hipe, 

2. To come, as by force or necessity, from 
premises ; to be produced as the efieet of causes 
Jointly concurring ; to come as the end or con- 
clusion; to take ciicet; to proceed; to arise; 
to issue. 

Out of that inti^rmixtuw* of ILdiwiw and ChaUloo remltnl 
a third lunguage, cailvd to tiilii <loy the tiynne. Rowell. 

3. To come to a decision as an ccdesiastical 
council. [U, S. — Bee Result, n. No, 3.] , 1 nsfhi. 

Resulting trnst, (Law.) a trust raised by iniptiea> 
tion for tho boiictit of a party grarifiiig aii cKtam. — 
Resutfing use, a usu which returns to a party convey, 
in;); an estate. Ifitrnll. 

RP-§frT/r' Crp-v.ait'), ?i. 1. t The act of flying 

back; a rebounding; rchilieiice. 

Sound IS prodiMM'd tho «tHng and the air by tlift 

rotiun 01 tlif 7 f suit of tin* string. JUtetm. 

2. That which results; effect produced by tho 
concurrence of cooperating eauseh; inference 
from premises ; conse<ju<*ncc ; eoueUisioii, 

Tlu*r<*Is iin t‘\nrtg 4 (iiiiftiii'ul jiiMtir," that runit tliroitgh tho 
uiiiViiiriiMLxidis intcr\M»\t‘ii in thi' nl tlnngfi Tins 
It) u 111 tliatwino and almighty giiiidiit.*iis that prftidi'a 

over all thing*. tmianU, 

3. Resolution taken, or agreement made, 
upon a conference ; resolve ; doeisioiu 

Rude, pMKionftte, and nilKtakva resutUi have, at enrtaln 
tinu"!, frllfii from great aMiivmblieH. Nwgt. 

In tludr (tt hmlv of ciiitiniiiiiii) rcsnlta, we Hava vtnuf(iui«>> 
found tiu* laiiii* liiuiit ol ciik'Iiv and rcvi iigo, of nutlu'r and 
Iiridi'. tho bJino htiiiilnosiH nnd and uniti adiiio^'i 

the Name ungovonmhle ragv nntt anger, the aawie injitutitie, 
aor»ht«try, and frami, that ever lodgvd In the Inviwt of any 
individual* 

MSI* This use of result Johnson iironotmcen to Iw 
«im|)ro|>er.” In tim ITiiited it Is used in 

tliii '4en^e, ns a;)plied to the deetsioii of nn fceleMias- 
tical couiioil. Tho Erleftir Review reituirJts, ** Hi- 
»uH and to remiU, In the ti*ehuirnt scomo pcvulinr to 
American cerlosiastirs, tlen’rvo to be exphuh'd.” 

4. (Mtah.) That which is obtained by an pp- 
enition upon any quantity : — the conclusion 
arrived at by a courHe of reuaoniug. Ilmios. 

Syu. — ’ f’ee Kbfkct. 

R^-j^fliT'ANtJK, «, That which results ; a result 

It mutt Imi taken from what I nail thf tutal eemtUmteo. 

Jit Uifuut H Htttminnte, 

ae-^Cl-T'ijNT, w. (AfefA.) A tOTTO apjiIU d to « 
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single force -wTiich would produce the same mo- 
tion as two or more forces which act on a body 
conjointly ; the force which results from the 
composition of two or more forces. Young » 

R?I-?ULT'AN'T, a. (Mech.) Noting a force result- 
ing from*, or equivalent to, two or more forces 
acting conjointly, or a motion equivalent to two 
or more motions combined. Young. 

RJS-^ULT'PiyL, a. Having results. Examiner, 
'p. a. That results. 

Resultinjir force, {Mech.) resultant force. SotneroUle. 

a. That may be resumed or 
taken back. Hale. 

Rg-^LTME' (r§-ziirn'), V. a. [L. resumo ; re, again, 
back, and sumo, to take ; It. rtassumere ; Sp, 
reasumiri Fr. r*^sumer.'\ [i. ubsumejo ; pp. ke- 
SUMENG, llESUMEI).] 

1. To take back, us that which has been taken 
or been given away ; to take again. 

Secs not my love* how time rekuum 

The glory which ho lent tliose flowers? Waller. 

They remnie w*’**!- ’“h hno** ij. fiaudulently, bysur- 
piit»e, and upon A., 'l' ■ v ■ -i* Darenant. 

2. To begin again after interruption ; to take 
up again. “ To resume a discourse.’" Johnson. 

RESUME (r6z'u-ma')» [Fr.] A summary. 

RE-SDm'MQN, V. a. To summon again. Smart. 

EE-s0m'MON§, n. A second summons. Whishaw. 

R5-^CrMP'TlC)N (-zSiu-), n. [L. resmyiptio\ It. 
riussumzio)iti\ Sp. reasuncion\ Fr. resumption.'l 

1. Act of resuming or taking back. DenJiam. 

2. f {Eng. Law.) The act of taking again 
into the king’s hands such lands or tenements, 
&c., as before, on false suggestion, he had 
granted by letters patent to any man. Whishaw. 

RIS“!^rjMP’TlVE a. [L. resurf^timis ; 

Sp. Taking back, [n.] Johnson, 

R^l-fejrTMP'Tl VE, n, (i/er?,) A restoring medicine ; 
a restorative. Baileg. 

R?;-Sfl’n-N VTE, < 1 . (Bot.) Inverted; appearing 
as if upside down ; reversed. Gray. 

R^-Sljr'PI.N.\T-5;D, a. Lying with the face up- 
wards. ResupintUed horns."' Hill. 


Rg-sfj-Pf-NA'TION, 91. The act of lying on the 
back, “ A resupination of the figure."" Walton. 

RE-SU-pIne', a. [L. resupinus'i re, again, hack, 
ami supinus, supine ; It. risupino\ Fr. resupin<^.\ 
Lying on the back ; supine, [it.] 


He Hpake, and, downward swayed, fell resupine, 
With his uugu neck aslaut. 


Coioiter. 


RE-rtl;P-PL'i!'^ 0 . a. To supply again. Southey. 

Rii;-flO'It"<y)g;N'CE, n. The act of rising again ; res- 
urrection. Coleridge. 

Rf4-rt(;R"<^li?NT, a. [Xj. resurgo, resurgens, to rise 
again ; re, again, back, vinA'surga, to rise.] Ris- 
ing again, or from the dead. Coleridge. 

R^-B(fR'^5NT, n. One rising from the dead. 

Sydney Smith. 

RE-syR-rEfi^lR', V. a. To surprise anew. Bacon. 

RfitJ-nR-RftO'TIQN, n. [L. resurrectio ; re, again, 
hack, wmlmmo, to rise ; It, risurreziom ; Bp. re- 
surrmrion ; Fr, resurrection,] The act of rising 
agiiiu, or the state of being risen, especially 
alter death ; revival from the dead ; return to 
life from the grave. 

P«rhfiiM there was nothing ever done Irt all pa«t apies, and 
which was not m pubUu fact, so well attested as the rca/uTcc- 
h'ott m Christ. IFcnitai 

REijs-l^TR-Hfcc'TlQN-IST, n. One who disinters 
huniun bodies for dissection. Rev. 


Rftj^VR-afeC'TIQ.V-MAN, n. Same as Rbsur- 
KKCTI 0 NI 8 T. OampbeU. 

RE-Hi R-VBY' (r8-.su r-v5"), v.a. To survey again; 
to rt‘\iew. 

RE-HOR'VEir (-va), n. A new survey. Clarke. 

R]p-S0B'C3{-TA-BLE, a. That may be resuscitat- 
ed or restored to life. Boyle. 

E|!»sCs'OJ-tANT, n. One who resuscitates. 

R|p-Bf^S'C|-TATE, v. a. [L. remtecito, reeuseitatus ; 
ns, again, back, and mtsriio, to raise; It. risus- 
eiiare ; 8p* reaucittsr ; Fr. ressvsritrr.] [i, he- 1 
SCBOZTATKI) ; pp. EBBirsCZTATXNO, EltSrSCITAT- I 


ED.] To restore to life from seeming death ; to 
revive ; to revivify ; to renew ; to quicken. 

That after death we ahould be resuscitated. Gbinvtll. 

It 1(9 diflicult to re<ni-4:itate surprise a hen familiarity has 
once laid the bcntimeut asleep. J^aley. 

Rjp-Strs’CI-TATE, r.M. To awaken; to revive. 

Those birds, that yearly sleep a winter’s death, 

Each spring to mighty lu\e tesUbcUate. JPeltliani. 

R^I-SOS-CI-TA'TION, 7i. [L. t esiiscitatio ; It. W- 

&uscitusi07ie.] The act of res»uscitatmg, or the 
state of being resuscitated ; restoration to life ; 
re\’ival; revivification. 

The rcsuscitatton of tlxc body from its dust is a supernatu- 
ral work. jKp. Jdalt. 

The extinction and tesuscitaiion of arts. JbJtnsoti. 

R?-StjS'C}-TA-T<pR, n. One who resuscitates or 
restores to life. Clarke. 

RJp-S&S'Cl-TA-TlVEjtf. [Fv.ressuscitatif.] Tend- 
ing to resuscitate ; reviving. Cotgra%e. 

RET, r. a. [Corrupted from rof.] [t. hetted ; 
jyp. itETTlKG, itETTED.] To ferment in water or 
in moisture, as fiax, in order to decompose the 
gluten which it contains. Ure. 

R|:-TA'BLE, n. {Arc7i.') An altar-screen, Britton. 

RJ^I-TAIL' [le-tal', S. W. P. J. E. F. Ja. K. Sm. 
Wr . ; re-tal' or rS'tstl, Wb.], v. a. [It. ritagli- 
are ; Fr. retailhr.] [i. retailed ; pp. retail- 
ing, RETAILED.] 

1. To sell in small quantities, or at second 
hand. “ A license to retail ale."’ A. SQnith. 

2. To deal out or dispose of in small portions. 

History, which ought to record truth and to toacli wisdom, 
often sets out with jetadniffiictivna and absurdities. Robei tson. 

“ This verb is sometimes accented on the first 
syllable, and the noun on the last,” Walker. 

RE'TAIL [re'ai, W. P. Ja. Sm. Wr. ; re-tal', /. 
F. K.], n. Sale by small quantities, or at sec- 
ond hand : — ■ a deaung out in small portions. 

The autho-". to pnvent sucli a, monopoly of sense, is re- 
Hol\ ed t<i ueid lu it huu*-elt by retaxL .Idc/ibon. 

RE 'TAIL, a. Noting sale in small quantities, or 
at second hand. Sydney Synith. 

Rjp-TAIL'fiR, or RE'TAIL-|;R, n. One who re- 
tails ; — one who deals out in small portions. 

R?-TAII.('MJ63NT, n. The act of retailing, Clarke. 

R^l-TAIN' (re-tali'), a. ["L.retineo*, re, again, 
back, and ife^ieo, to keep ; It. Tiiene9'e\ Sp. rete- 
7ier.] U*. RETAINED ; pp. RETAINING, RE- 
TAINED.] 

1, To keep from departure or escape ; not 
to lose or lay aside ; to hold ; to detain ; to 
withhold ; to preserve ; to reserve ; to keep. 

Let me retain 

The name and all the addition tv a king. Shak. 

The fragrant air its coolness still retains. Wordmorth. 

2. To keep in pay ; to secure the services of, 
as an attorney or counsellor, by payment of a 
fee. This fee is to retain you.” Sherlock, 

Syn,— Soe Hold, Keep, Reserve. 

R5-TA1N', V. n. 1. To belong ; to pertain, [r.] 

These betray upon the tong'.i* no heat nnr ro. .os'^iiic-s. 
but coldness mixed vkh a Boiuowhac luugiuu reh-'i utiuniini 
to bitterness. JU*yle, 

2. fXo keep ; to continue. Do9i7ie. 

R^I-TAIN'A-BLE, a. That may be retained. Ash. 

Rip-TAIN'D^R-SHlP, n. The state of being a re- 
tainer or dependant. 

It was the policy of these Icings to make them all [clergy 
and nobility] of their own livery or rctaUulership. F. Itacon. 

R^-TAIN'IIR, n. 1. One who retains. 

Cue that has ihrgnt the common meaning of words, hut an 
admirable t'ctainer of Uie sound. AVopt. 

2. An adherent ; a dependant ; a hanger-on. 

Surrounded with a multitude of retainers. A. Uniith. 

3. Act of keeping dependants, or of being in 

dependence. ** unlawful refatner.” Bacon. 

4. (Law.) The act of withholding what one 
has in his own hands by virtue of some right : 
— the act of a client, by which ho engages a 
counsellor to manage a cause: — a retaining 
fee. JBomrfsr.— Formerly t in English law, a 
servant not dwelling in nis master’s house, or 
employed by him m any distinct occupation, 
but wearing his livery, and attending on partic- 
ular oocasions. Branik. 

BK-TAIN'INO, p. a. Withholding; securing; 
detaining ; reserving ; keeping back. 

ReUdaisty waB, a wall used for the snpport and 


maintenance of a body of earth. Tomhnso^i. — Retain 
'aitr fee, (^Law.) a fee given to a lawyer to secure ins 
service&, or prevent liis acting m favor of the opposite 
party , a retainer, ff huskaw, 

RJg;-TAIJ\''MJ5i\T, n. The act of retaining. Daniel. 

RE-TAKE', V a. To take again. Clarcndo7x. 

RE-TAK'JgR, n. One who retakes ; a recaptor. 

RE-TAK']NG, n. The act of taking again ; recap- 
tion; rescue. Bouiief. 

R^-TAL'l-ATE, v. a. [L. retalio, retallaius ; re, 
again, back, and ialis, such.] [i. retaliated ; 

RETALIATING, RETALIATED.] Toietumby 
giving like for like ; to requite, either with good 
or evil ; to repay ; — * commonly used in an ill 
sense ; to revenge. 

The king expects a return in specie from them, that the 
kindness m ireh he 1 h c**i ciiui«!ly shown them may be rcUil- 
%ateti on tlio^c til hi'i o a ii por'-tia'.ioii. Urydc'ii. 

And hate with hate again retaliate. Doime. 

R?-TAL'{-ATE, v. 71. To return like for like; — 
particularly, to inflict an injury in return for 
one received ; to take revenge. A. Smith. 

Rf(-TAL-l-A'T10N, 71. The act of retaliating; re- 
quital ; return of like for like, particularly of 
evil for evil ; reprisal ; revenge. The lex tali- 
onh, or law of 7'etaUationJ* Blackstone. 

Revenge, in this case, naturally dictates retaliation. A, Smith. 

Syn, — RetaJiation is the return of like for like; 
rere/iffc, tlio leturii of iiijiiiy for injury , requital, the 
rotuin of good or evil ; reprii,al, the act of taking in 
return for what has been taken, and it is pmctised 
especially m time of war. Hetahatwii is raiely,but 
requital is commonly, used in a good sense ; retenge, 
always in a bad sense. — Revenue is an act of the 
basest passion ; rrwg^crmce, an act of Justice. Injuries 
aie rerejiyed^ crimes, avenged. 

R5-TAL'I-A-tIvE, a. Eeturning like for like ; 
retaliatory ; vindictive ; revengeful. Qu. Rev. 

R^:-TAL'1-A-T0-RY, <z. Implying retaliation ; re- 
taliating ; revenging. George Caimmg. 

Rjp-TARD', V. a. [L. reiardo] re, again, back, 
and iardo, to delay ; tardus, slow ; It. ritardare ; 
Sp. 7'(ia7*dar\ Yr.7eturthr.i [i, retarded ; 

RETARDING, RETARDED.] 

1. To obstruct in swiftness of course; to 
slacken; to check; to hinder; to impede; to 
clog. 

They [mctophysics] were carried still fiirthcr.and corrupt- 
ed all icoi knowledge, as well as retarded the progrciiS of it. 

Jiohnobrokdm 

2. To delay ; to put ofi* ; to defer ; to pro- 
tract; to prolong; to pohtpone; to procrasti- 
nate; to adjourn; to prorogue. 

Nor kings nor nations 

Olio moment can retnt d tlic ai>polntc(l hour. Xhydm. 

Syn. — Sec HINDER. 

t RJgl-TARD', u. 71. To stay back. Browne. 

RET-AR-DA'TI9N, n, [L, reia7*daiio\ It. ritar- 
dazionci retar dacio7vi Yv. retardatio7i.'\ 

1. The act of retarding ; hinderance ; delay, 

2, {PInjsics.) Diminution of the velocity of a 

moving body, arising from resistance, as of the 
medium in which it moves, friction, &c., or 
from gravity, as in the case of bodies projected 
upwards, or of a planet in its passage from its 
perihelion to its aphelion. Hutton. 

R^I-TAR'DA-tIve, a. Tending to retard, Mawider. 

R5-TArd'|:R, 71, One who retards ; a hindercr. 

R5;-TARD'M^;NT, w. Betardation. [r,] Cowley. 

RETCH (redi or rfich) [r«cli, E. Ja. K. Sm. C. Wr. ; 
T8ch, S. P. Wh . ; rSch or rSch, W. F.], r, n. [A. S. 
krireafi. — See Beach,] [t. retched; pp. 
RETCHING, RETCHED.] To make an eflbrt to 
vomit ; to heave ; to keck ; — often written 
reach* 

** This word is derived from tlia same Eax*n 
original as the verb to reach,, and seoins to signify the 
same action j the one implying the extension of the 
arm, and the other of the tliroat or luiips. No good 
reason, therefore, appears either for spelling or pro- 
nouncing thorn (litFcrcntly ; and though Johnson 
has made a di^tIn^t^on in the ortho«r<ipIiy, the |Mfo- 
iiunciation of both is panorally the bame.” Walker, 

t R fcTCH, r. a, [A. S. reean, reccan , — See Beck.] 
To care for ; to heed ; to reek# 

fRi^TCH'L^SS, «. Reckless- Xhyden* 

tR£TCH'LlgSS.LY>«f. EecHeMly. Xkrayton 
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flliSTCH I4?SS-NSSS, w. Recklessness. Chattcer, 

Rg-TE'CIoyS (re-t€'shua), a. [L. rete, a net.] 
Resembling network.* [a.] Maunder. 

t Ug-Tj&O'TIQN, w. [L. reteffo^ retectmy to un- 
cover.] Act of disclosing to view. Boyle. 

RE-TELL', V. a, [i. KETOLD ; pp. heteleing, 
SETOLD.] To tell again. 

RE'TB MU~CO' SUMf n. [L., mucotis 7iet^ 
(Anat.) The second layer of the skin next below 
the cuticle or epidermis, giving color to the 
body ; — also called corpus mucosum. JDwifflisoti. 

Jigs* “ In the white varieties of our species, it is 
colorless ; m the negro, black.” Bunglison, 

RIgl-TEN'TIQN, n. [L. ret&ivtio ; rethi^Ot retmttiSf 
to hold back, to retain ; It. rvtenzione ; fcJp. re- 
tencion j Fr. retefition.] 

1. The act of retaining, holding, or keeping; 
maintenance; preservation; conservation. 

Afroirard retention of custom is as turbulent a tlunff as an 
innovatloa. Bacoiu 

2. The State of being held back or detained ; 

detention. [«••] Chapman. 

3. The power of retaining or keeping. 

No woman’s heart 

So big to hold so much, they Lack > etentioa. ShdL, 

4. The faculty of the mind by which ideas 

are retained ; memory. Znche. 

6. Act of withholding; restraint; confinement. 
His lifb I gave him. and did thereto odd 
Aly lore without retention or restraint. S/ial‘. 

6. (Zaw,) The right of retaining property 
until a debt due from the owner is paid to him 
who retains it. Burrill. 

Syii.-.See Memory. 

R^i-TEN'TfVfi, \JX.Tiieivtvoai retentiva 
Fr. Tiitentif.] 

1. That retains ; having pOAver to retain. My 

retentive enemy.” SJiak. 

Mingled moulds of more retentive eartlis, Thonvaon. 

2. Having power to retain ideas. “ Our rc- 

tentive faculty.” GlanvilL 

n. That which, restrains ; a re- 
straint. ** Retentives from sin.” Bp, Hall. 


RJP-TjBN'T{VE-LY, ad. In a retentive manner. 

R5-TiSN'TI VE-Nfiss, n. The quality of being re- 
tentive; retention. Tucker. 

RE-T^P'g-RA, n. [L. rete, a net, and ponts^ a 
pore-] A genus of molluscous zoophytes of the 
order Poh/zoUf containing several pretty species, 
the cells of which axe immersed in a foliaceous, 
calcareous polyzoary, opening at one surface 
only, and forming a kind of net-work. The 
typical species, found in the Mediterranean and 
Indian seas, is called Keptune^s ruffles. Baird, 
t R?-t£X', V. a. [L. retexo^ To unweave. Backet. 
EE-TIjXT' VRE,«. A second or new texture. Carlyle. 
RE'Tl-A-RV (rS'she-?i-r 9 ), n. [L. retiarius^ a kind 
of gladiator who’ endeavored to hold his adver- 
sary by throwing a net over his head ; refe, a 
net,] A spider which spins a Aveb or net 

to oaten, its prey. Brands. 

RjE'Tl-,i^-RY (rS'she-), a. 1. Noting spiders which 
spin a weh or net to catch their prey. Browne. 

2. Armed with a trident and net, as a glad- 
iator, Cohridgs. 

R^T'l-CfiNCE, n, [L. reticentia; reticeo^ to be 
silent ; re, again, and taceo, to bo silent ; It. re- 
ticenza^ S^, reiicencia; Fr. retieencs.] 

X. Concealment by silence. Southey. 

2. (Rhet.) A figure by which mention is 
made indirectly of some subject while the 
speaker or the writer pretends to pass it over in 
silence. Bailey. Martin, 

RfiT'l-CfiN-cy, n* Reticence. W 7 <ght. 

RfiT'l-OfiN'T, a. Concealing by silence. Clarke. 
rSt'I-OEE, «. A small net; a reticule. Bailey. 

RE-tIc'^-EAR, n. rtu retieolare ; Bp, reticular ; 
Fr. r^tufulaire.] Having the form of a net ; re- 
ticulated. Barley. 

RetMulcT hsdv, (Anat,) the reu muesmm. -- Reticu- 
lar suAstanee^ cellular tissue. JDunyliaan. 

R^-tIC%t-l^TE, > rettmlafus; reticu- 

R]p-TlO%T-LAT-5D, ) dim. ofreife, a net ; It. 

feticoh,toC\ 

X. Having the form of a net ; resembling a 


net or net- work; having lines crossing each 
other like net-work. Lyell. 

2. i^Bot.) Noting leaves whose veins diverge 

from the midrib, and whose veinlets inosculate 
and form net- work. Ltndley. 

3. Noting minerals occurring in par- 

allel fibres crossed by other fibres which are 
also parallel, so as to exhibit meshes like those 
of a net. Phillips. 

Reticulated work, (^Ma^onry.) work formed of square 
stones or bricks placed lozenge-wiae, resembling the 
inebhes ui a net. Britton. 

Rg-TlC-y-LA'TION, n. 1. A conformation re- 
sembling net-work; net- work. Hoget. 

2. A method of copying a painting or draw- 
ing by straining threads over it, at equal dis- 
tances, like net- work. Weale. 

rET'I-CULE, n, [L. reticulum, dim. of rete, a net ; 
It. reticella', Sp. redeciUa\ Fr. reticule.l 

1. A netted bag, or a case, used by ladies to 

carry work, &c., in. Andreios, 

2. A net- work dividing the field of view of a 

telescope into small equal squares, used for ob- 
servations on the quantity of the enlightened 
parts of a body during eclipses. Brunde. 

RfiT'l-FORM, a, [Fr. retifomie, from L. rete, a 
net, and forma, form.] Having the form of a 
net or net-ivork ; reticulate. Ray. 

RET'I-JrA, n. ; pi. rRt't-itjb. [L.] A 

softj puipy, grayish, semi-transparent, and thin 
membrane in the eye, extending fiom the optic 
nerve to the crystalline humor, and embiacing 
the vitreous humor, and lining the choioid, 
without adhering to either. It is the principal 
organ of vision, the images of objects being im- 
pressed on it. — See Eye. Hunglison. 

RET'l-NAL, a. Pertaining to the retina, Ed, Rev. 

R^l-TlN'A-LiTE, n. [Gr. ptjrtvrj, resin, and Xi6os» 
a stone*.] (Min.) A translucent variety of ser- 
pentine naving a resinous appearance. Dana. 

r£:T'1-NAS-PHALT, m. [Gr. Pvrivrj, resin, and Sis- 
0a^TOf, asphalt.] (Min.) Retinite. Dana. 

rIST-I-NAS-PHAL'TITM, n. Retinasphalt. Brande. 

RfiT^J-NiTE, n. [Gr. pjjrivTj, resin.] (Min.) An 
organic, infiammablc substance occurring in 
roundish masses, sometimes accompanying coal, 
and chiefly composed of vegetable resin and 
bitumen ; retinasphalt. Dana. 

RfiT-l-Ni'TlS, n. (Med.) Inflammation of the 
retina. Dunglison. 

RfiT'l-NOlD, a. [Gr. resin, and dSost form.] 
Resembling resin ; resiniform. Clarke. 

RfiT'l-NUB [rCt'§-nil, P. E. K. Sm. R. C. Wr. 
Wh, ; rSt'c-im or TK J. F. Ja. ; r?-tln'- 

«y, ], n. [Fr. retenir, retenu, to retain, from 

L. rctineo.) A train of attendants, as of a prin- 
cipal person ; a cortege ; a suite. Milton. 

This word wa.s formerly always accented on 
tho second syllable ; but the mitcpeiiuUiniato accent, 
to which our language is so prone in simples of three 
syllables, has eo generally obtained as to make it 
doubtful to which side the best usage inclines. I>r, 
Johnson, Sheridan, Ash, Konricfc, Nares, Bailey, and 
Fonniiig accejfit the second syllable ; and Buchanan, 
W. Johnston, Perry, Barclay, and Entick, tho tlrst. 
Scott accents both, but prefers tho first. In this case, 
then, analogy outrht to docide for placing the accent 
on the first syllable.” ffo/kcr. — All the principal 
English orthoepistrt, morn recent than Walkci, give 
the preference to placing ilio accent on the first syl- 
lahlo. — See Uevkm’e. 

Syn.— See Procession. 

RfiT'f-PfiP, n. [L. rete, a net, and pes, a foot,] 
(Ornith.) A bird having the skin of the tarsi 
divided into small, polygonal scales. Brande, 

RlgJ-TrR^-OY, n. 1. Act of retiring. [IT. S.] [a.] 

2. A "fortune sufficient to retire from business 
with ; a competency. [U. S.] [».] Bartlett. 

Rp. T-i-RMVB n. [Fr. ; reizrer, to remove, to 
withdraw.] (Fort/) A retrenchment, usually 
m.ide with two faces, forming a reentrant angle, 
thrown up in the body of a work for receiving 
troops, who may dispute the ground inch by 
inch. Stocgueler. 

t RE-TIRE', V. a. [L. retraho, to withdraw; It, 
ritirare ; Fr. rettrer.) To draw back ; to with- 
draw, Shak, 



RE-TIRE', V, n, [It. ritirarsi ; Sp. retirarse ; Fr. 
retirer.) U*. retired ; pp. retiring, retired.] 

1. To depart, as to a place of privacy or soli- 
tude ; to withdraw ; to retreat ; to remove, 

Jttetirtug to the hoube of a near relation of his. Wood. 

WbiNtjon. iiii lord. :.i, ■■ i i.h - i' •’ o, 

And tro.n hia.iiii,i.is 1 j' j u *‘i .• i . Addnon. 

2. To withdraw from business or active life. 
** A sufficient fortune to retire with.” BaHlett. 

Syn. — To retire and to wiUidraw have relation to 
place or the presence of persons, and arc voluntary 
acts. To retire ironi business or from the world ; to 
retire into the countiy , to withdraw from a company 
or from society. A person recedes at liis convenience, 
' and retreats by compulsion, or m order to escape dan- 
ger. To secede is a public act j as, to secede from a 
religious or public body. 

t RE-TIRE', w. 1. Retreat; withdrawal. Shak. 

The battle and the retire of the English succors. Bacon. 

2. A place of retieat; asylum; retirement. 
‘‘ This safe retired Spenser. 

RE-TIRED' (r§-tlrd'), a. 1. Secret ; private ; soli- 
tary. “ Retired . . , parts.” B. Jonson. 

2. Withdrawn ; removed ; abstracted. 

You find the i.und in sleep retired from the senses. Locke. 

3. Withdrawn from business or active life ; 
as, A retired merchant.” 

Rrtiredflank, (^Fort.) a flank liiiving an arc of a circle 
w itli its convexity turned towards tho placo. Brande. 

Syn. — See Secret, Solitary. 

RE-TIRED'LY (r^-tlrd'le), ad. In solitude; in 
privacy. * Sherivood. 

RE-TIRED'NESS (i^-tird'n^s), n. Retirement; 
solitude ; piivacy. xittorhury. 

RE-TiRE'MENT, n. 1. The act of retiring. 

2. The state of being withdrawn. 

This reth'ement of tho mind from the senses. Xorke. 

3. Retired or private abode or habitation. 

Caprea had been the retirement of Augustus. Addison. 

4. Private way of life ; seclusion ; privacy. 
Retirement, rural quiet, friendship, books. I’/iomson. 

Syn. — Kee Privacy. 

RE-TIR'EA-i One who retires. Gascoig7ie, 

RE-TOLD', p. from retell. See Retell. 


RE“T0rt', V. a. [L. retorqtieot reiaritts ; re, back, 
and torgueo, to turn, to twist; It. ritoreere*, Sp. 
retorcer*, Fr. ri'torguer.] [i. retorted ; pp, 

RETORTING, RETORTED.] 

1. To bend back. ** A line retortedP Bacon. 

2. To throw back ; to rebound ; to return. 


Hi» virtues, shining upon others, 
Heat them, and they retort that heat again 
To the first giver. 


Shak. 


3. To throw back or return, as an argument, 
accusation, censure, or incivility; to answer. 
“His proof will easily bo retorted.** Ilatnjnond. 


RE-tORT', V. n. To throw back or return an an- 
swer, charge, censure, or incivility. Pope. 


RE-TORT', n. 1. An answer, charge, censure, or 
incivility returned ; a avyw reply ; a repartee* 
2. [Fr. reioric.) (Ohem.) A 
vessel made of glass, of earthen Ff 
ware, or of metal, mid tenni- 
nuting in a long, bent neck, tlu* ^ 

end or which may be c«imecte<i 

with cLUothcr \eshel called a re- *h*turt. 
eeiVcr; — used in distillations and in procuring 
gases. Henry. 

Sya. — See Repartee, 


RE-TOrt'ER, n. One who retorts. Johnson, 

RE-TdRT'JN<J, n* The act of throwing back or 
returning, as a charge, censure, or incivility. 


RE-t5r'TION, n. [It. ritoreimmto} Sp, rstor 
sion ; Fr, rtftorston.J The act of retorting ; -** 
also written retorsion. Warimrton. 

RE-TdR'TlVR, a. Containing retort, [r.] Wright. 
Rt-T6ss', V. a. To toes again or back. Pope. 


R^TOOcn' V. a. [Fr. retoucher.) [L 

retouched; pp. RKTorciIINO, RETOrCHED*] 
To touch again ; to improve bv new touches, as 
a work of art j to revise. “ If ever I retouch 
this essay.* Drydmit 

E]^Tf»riCfl% n, A repeated touch; a revlaal 
** Perpetual tonehee and retouches.** Johnson. 
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RE-TRACE', or R^J-TRACE', t?. a. [Fr, re^mcer.] 
p. RETRACED ; pp. RETRACING, RETRACED .] 

1. To trace again ; to trace back. 

Then if the hue of Turnuayou letrace. 

He springs Ironi luachus, of Argive race. P^pe, 

2. (Paint,) To renew the outline of- FatrhoU. 

To ret} ace one’s steps, to go back in the same path 

or course in which one advanced. 

R5-TRACT', V. a, [L. retraho, retractus\ re, 
again, back, and traho, to draw ; It. ritrattare \ 
Sp. retractar ; Fr. retracter.'] [i, retracted ; 
pp. RETRACTING, RETRACTED.] 

1. To draw back ; to withdraw. Dri/den. 

Before the g.'ro** thi* -on o* .T iplu-t -iMiuls, 

Nor fmra t'u iku /th at t - 1 i-. in-.iil ot hands. Cooke. 

2. To take back; to lesume. Woodward. 

3. To recall ; to recant ; to revoke ; to abjure. 

If hia suhtilties could have satisfied me, I would as freely 

have retraateU this charge of iJoLitiy as I ever made it. 

HtUhngJleet. 

Syn.“-See Abjure, Recall. 

RP-TRACT', t?. ;i.. 1. f To withdraw; to retreat. 

That he [the Spanimd] neither might have news nor suc- 
cors, nor retract on any side. Htickluyi. 

2. To take back or withdraw declaration of 
concession ; to make retraction. 

ilonirs? 

Consents, retracts, ad.a’ioi's, uMd clieii ll.e^. Granville. 

R^I-TR.^CT', n. (Farriery.) The act of pricking 
a horse’s foot in nailing a shoe on. Wnght. 

R^l-TRACT'A-BLE, a. That may be retracted- 
** Retractable into a sheath.” Cook. 

t Rljl-TRAO'TATE, V. a. [L. retracto, refractattisJ] 
To retract. Translators of ike Bible. 

Ri!:T-R.\C-TA'TrON, n. [L. retractation Retrac- 
tion i recantation, [ur] Broxmxe. 

RE-TR.VC'TJ-BLE, a. That may be drawn back; i 
retractile ; retractable Smith. 

Rg-TRAC'T(LE, a. Capable of being drawn back ; 
retractable. Pennaivt. 

Rg-TR-IC'TrON', \L. reiraciio \ It. retrazione ; 
Sp. retraccion ; Fr. rtiraction.'] 

1. The act of retracting or withdrawing. 

2. Declaration of change of opinion ; revo- 
cation of opinion ; recantation. Sidney. 

3. (Med.) State of a part when drawn towaras 
the centre of the body or backwards. Dunglison. 

RP-TRAO'TIVE, a. Tending to retract; that re- 
tracts ; withdrawing. Clarice. 

Rg-TIIAO'TIVE, n. That which retracts, with- 
draws, or takes from. Bp. llaU. 

Rg-TRAO'TQR, n. 1. One who retracts. 

2, (Surg.) A piece of linen employed in am- 
putation hir drawing the divided muscles up- 
wards, and thus keeping the parts of the wound 
out of the way of the saw. XIoblyn. 

fRgl-TR.-VK^T' ^r^-trakt')* n. [Old Fr. retraicteJ] 
Act of withdrawing ; retreat. Bacon, 

fR^-TRAIT', n. [It. ritratto ; ritrarre, to draw.] 
Cast of countenance : — a portrait. Spenser. 

UE-TRANS-lATE', V. a. To translate again. 

HK-'TRjlX'IT, n. [ti.i lie has withdrawn.’] (Law.) 
X withdrawal of a suit in court, by which the 
plaintilf loses his action* Whishaw. \ 

RE-TRfcAl>', V. a. To tread again. Wordsworth. ' 

Ejg-TRE.\T' (t^-tmDi n. [Fr. reirait; retraire 
(L. re^mAo), to withdraw. — See Retract.] 

1. The act of retiring ; a withdrawing. 

But Uftauty’# triumph Ir vr«il-timed refreaf. Pope. 

2. State of privacy or seclusion ; retirement. 

m*ri*, in tin* «*alrn. Rtlll mirror of r# treat, 

I RtuiUvil Shrrwiibtiry the wibc luul givat. Pojvs. 

3. Place of retirement; — an asylum; refuge. 

tie hntit hiR Ron a houM of pleoRure, and tpared no coat to 
make a ttnUrlouR retreat, JCBstrange. 

4. (MU.) The march of an army or body of 

men fn withdrawing from the enemy or from a 
position a heat of n drum, or a sounding of 
trumpetSj at sunset ; — in the navy, the order 
or disposition in which a fllcet or squadron de- 
clines engagement, or retires before a pursuing 
enemy. Stocgmler Mar. Diet. 

The rrirma of Nnpoleon In lfll4 nnil ISlfl waw* neither 
mows briltiftnt nor 1 m* bitter than tho«‘ nf )yutl* XV'TII. on 
thf Lti^h of M’lioti, ISIA of OhnxiM X. m aiiU of T.onI» 
FlulipiH* III IH4S. GNuntsot* 

ByiL— Jfkte Asylum, Privacy. 


Rjp-TREAT', V. n. [i. RETREATED ; pp. RETREAT- 
ING, RETREATED.] 

1 . To move or go back; to withdraw; to re- 
cede; to retire. “’The retreating sea.” 

He reO rated, l^ith his eye fixed upon her. Arbathnot. 

2. To go or retire to a private abode or to a 

place of security. Spenser. 

3. (Mil.) To retire from an enemy or irom a 

position. Stocgueler. 

Syn. — See Rn tire. 

Rg-TREAT'jpD, p. a. Retired ; gone to privacy. 

RJgl-TREAT'MJgNT, n. Retreat, [r.] John Tyler. 

R^I-TRENCH', V. a. [Fr. reiraxicher; re, again, 
and trancker, to cut.] [t. retrenched ; pp. 

RETRENCHING, RETRENCHED.] 

1. To cut or lop off; to pare away. 

The piuner’s hand must quench 
Thy heat, and thj’ exubenuit parts tetrcnch. Denhanu 

2. To lessen ; to dimmish ; to cuitail. 

We ought to retrench those superfluous expenses. Atterhury. 

3. To confine ; to restrict, [r.] Addison. 

4. (Mil.) To fuinibh with an intrenchment. 
**If the bastion were retrenched.'^ P. Cyc. 

Rjp-TRENCH', r. n. 1. To live with less ex- 
pense ; to diminish expenses ; to economize. 

2. To encroach ; to trench, [r.] 

He was forced to retrench deeply on lus Japanese revenues. 

Hwift. 

Rg-TRfiNCH'lNG, n. Act of one who retrenches ; 
a curtailing ; retrenchment. Harris. 

R^-TRENCH'M^NT, 7i. [Fr. retranchement.’] 

1. The act of retrenching ; curtailment ; dim- 
inution. 

I would rather be an advocate for the reO mchment than 
tlie increase of this charity. Attei bury. 

2. (Mil.) An intrenchment. Stocgueler. 

R5-TRiB'UTB [re-trlb'ut, ir. P. J. E. Ja. Sm. R. 
0. Wr. ; ret'ro-but, S. IC . ; re-trlb'ut or r5t'r§-but, 
F.], V. a. [L. retribuQ, retribiitus ; It. ref ribui re ; 
Sp. retribuir ; Fr. rctnhuer.) \i. retributed ; 
pp. RBTRIBUTINO, RETRIBUTED.] To pay back; 
to repay, [u.] ilerhert. 

In the state of a m**!* no arbitrary power 

to use a criminal. ■. . • > ii> / < /. . t o him, so far as calm 

reason ond conscuMi.* (lurue, wnu le proportionate to his 
transgression. Locke. 

R^-TRlB'lJ-TJglR, n. One who makes retribution. 

RJ&T-R{-BU'TIQN, n. ^ [L. rctributio ; ^ It. retribu- 
aione ; Sp. retrwxicioti ; Fr. retribution.) 

1- The act of retributing; repayment; re- 
quital; reward; recompense; compensation. 

The king thought he had not remunerated his people suf- 
flciently wicli gwod laws, which evermore was iiis retrilmtion 
for treasure. ISacm. 

2. Distribution of rewards and punishments. 
** A state of retribution hereafter.” Addis&n. 

3. A salary paid for services. Bou/vier. 

Sy 2 i. — Retribution is more commonly used with 

reference to the divine government ; as the retribu- 
tions of Providence ; a state of retribution -requital 
of a benefit or favor ; reward for merit ; recompense or 
compensation for services ; repayment of kindness or 
of money. 

Rjp-TRlB'iT-TiVE, a. Making retribution ; repay- 
ing- “ iRetributive justice.” Cudworth. 

Rg-TRlB^U-TO-RY, a. Retributive. Bp . Ilcdl. 

R^l-TRIEV'A-BLE, a. That may be retrieved; 
recoverable ; restorable. Gray. 

Rj^-TRIEV'A-BDE-NJBSS, n. The state of being 
retrievable. Ash. 

R5-TRIEV^ A-BhY, od. In a retrievable manner ; 
so as to be retrieved. Wright. 

Rgl-TRIEV'AL, n. The act of retrieving; recov- 
ery ; restoration. Coleridge. 

R5-TRlfiVE' (re-trSvO, 0 . a. [It. ritrovare ; ri 
(h. re), again, and trorare, to find; Fr. re- 

! trouver .) [ i . retrieved ; pp . retrieving, re- 
trieved.] 

1. To get again; to regain; to recover; to 
recruit ; to restore ; to reestablish. 

Evradite I* set open, and immortality retriered, Barrow. 

By this condnet we may retrieve the public credit of re- 
ligion. Royers. 

2. To save harmless from ; to make amends 
for; to repair. ** Retrieve my fall.” [r.] Prior. 

3. To bring back ; to recall ; to reclaim. 

To retrieve them fi-om their cold, trivial eonoeits, Berkley* 

Byn.— B m Recover. 


t RJg-TRlEVE^ n. 1 , A seeking again. “ To the 
retneie.*' " B. Jonsoxi, 

2. An old sporting term for the recovery of 
game once sprung, Nares. 

K^-TRlEV'gR, n. One who retrieves. Harrington. 

RE-TUIai', V. a. To trim again. Wordsworth. 

RilT'RI-.MENT, n. Dregs ; refuse, [r.] ScoU. 

RETRO—. [L.] A prefix signifying or 

hack. 

]| RE-TRQ-ACT', V. n. [L. retro, back, and Eng. 
act.] To act backward or in return. W. Johnson. 

(I RE-TRO-AC^TION, n. Action backward or in le- 
turn ; operation on something preceding. Swiar^, 

II RE-TRO- ACTIVE, 07' Ef:T-RO-AC'T|VE [re-tro- 
kk’tiv, K. Sm. R, n>, ; ret-ro-^k'tiv, P. C. £S. 
Wb.], a. [L. retro, back, and Eng. active.] 
Acting backward, or upon something past or 
preceding. 

II IIE-TRO-AC'TIVE-LY, ad. By acting backwards ; 
by letroaction. * Smart. 

IIIlE'TRg-CEDE, or RET'RO-CEDE [i 6 'tr 9 -bgd, S. 
Ja. K. Sm. It. ; rei'm-sed, P. J. F. IFd*.], v. n. 
[L. Tctrocedo ; retro, back, and cedo, to go ; It. 
retrocede) e Sp. retroceder.] [t. retroceded ; 
pp. RETROCEDING, RETROCEDED.] To gO back ; 
to retire ; to recede- Scott. 

II RE'TRO-CBDE, V. a. [L. reti'o, back, and cedo, 
to cede ; It. 7'etrocedere ; Fr. retroceder.] To 
cede or grant back. Qu. Reo. 

II RE-TRO-CE'D^NT, a. {Med.) Noting diseases 
which move about from one part of the body to 
another. JRecce. 

II RE-TRQ-CES'SION (rg-tro-sesh'un), n. [L. retro- 
cessxisi It. reirocessiotie I Sp, retrocesion; Fr. 
retrocessio7i.] 

1. The act of going back ; regression. “ The 

sun’s 7 etrocession." More. 

2 . (Med.) The disappearance or metastasis 

of a tumor, eruption, &c., from the outer part 
of the body to the inner. Dunglison. 

3. (Law.) The act of ceding back to a for- 
mer proprietor. Bomier. 

II RE-TRQ-DfJc'TION, n. [L. 9'etrodtico, retroduo- 
tus, to lead back ; 7*ctro, back, and dttco, to lead.] 
The act of leading or bringing back. Smait. 

II RfiT'RQ-FLfiX, a. [L. retro, back, and 
fezus, to bend.] (Bot.) Bent outward or back- 
ward; reflexed. Smart. 

11 RET'RO-PLfiXED, a. (Bot.) Bent backwards ; 
reflexed; retroflex. Gray. 

11 RflT-RQ-PRACT'JglD, a. [L. retro, back, and 
fran go, f r actus, to break.] (Bot.) Refracted; 
retroflexed. Smart. 

RilT-RQ-^feN'^R-A-TlVE, a. [L. back, 

and getiero, to beget.] Producing young by 
copulation backward. Scott. 

II RfiT-RQ-GRA-DA'TION, n, [L. retrogradatio ; 
It. retrogradasione ; ’Sp. retrogradacioh ; Fr. re- 
trogradation.] 

1 . The act of retrograding, or going back- 
ward; retrogression, Holinshcd. 

2. (Astron.) Motion from east to west, or in 

a direction contrary to the order of the signs of 
the zodiac. Herschel. 

II RfiT'RO-GRADE [r^t'ro-grad, W. P. J. E. F. K. 
R, TTV. ir 6 . ; re'irq-grXd, Ja. Sm.], a. [L. retro- 
gradus ; It. ^ Sp. reti'ogrado ; Fr. rt irograde.] 

1 . Going l>ackward ; backward. ** Retrograde 

motion.” Bolingbroke. 

2 . Declining to a worse state. Pope. 

3. (Astron.) Noting motion contrary to the 

order of the signs, as that of the moon’^s nodes, 
or that of the inferior planets while passing 
from one greatest elongation to the other through 
their inferior conjunction. HerscheL 

II RfiT'RQ-GRADE, u. n. [L. retrop^adiar ; retro, 
back, and gradior, to go ; It. retrogradure ; Sp. 
reiragradar ; Fr. ri^trogradcr.] [i. retro- 
graded ; pp. RETROOUADINO, RETROORADBD.] 
To go or move backward ; to recede. Bacon^ 

11 RfiT'RQ-GRABE, V. a. To cause to go back- 
ward or recede. Bykesder. 

J RftT-RQ-GRAo'iNG-LY, ad. By retrograde mo* 
tion ; so as to retrograde. Qu. Bee 
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|] Jl£T-IlL>GaiiS'SIQN (r«5t-r9-gr«sh'un), n, [L. 
retrogress us ; Fi. retrogression] The act of 
going backward ; retrogradation. Browne. 

II RET-EO-GRES'SJVE, a. [L. retrogressif.] Go- 
ing or moving backward. Coleridge. 

II RBT-RO-GRES'SI V'E-LY, a. By going back- 
ward 5 retrogradingly. Wnght. 

(I RiST-RQ-MIN'^gN-Cy, n. The act or the state 
of voiding urine baclcward. Browne. 

llRfiT-RQ-MiN'G^lNT, a. [L. re^ro, back, and 
minqo^ to void urine.] Voiding urine back- 
ward. 


II RBT-RO-MIN'^?NT, n. 
urine liackward- 


Ash. 

An animal voiding 
Browne. 


1! RET-RQ-P&L'SIVE, a. [L. retro, back, andj^je^- 
lo, pulhiSy to drive.] Tending to repel ; driving 
back ; repelling. Smart. 

R|:-TRC)RSE'LY, ad. [L. retraversus, retrorsus\ 
retro, back, and verto. to turn.] In a backward 
direction. Smart. 

(j RET'RO-SPECT [rSt'rp-spSkt, W. P. J. F. R. C. 
\Vr* jy’d . ; rs'tro-tipekt, B. Ja. K. Sm.], n. [L. 
retro, backwaid, and specie, spectus, to see, to 
look.] A look or view back on things past; a 
view of the past ; a review. Addison. 

Retrospect of the past ; a retrospect or care- 
ful icoiem of oae’s past hfe ; a revieio or second view 
of any matter or subject ; a sitroey of existing circum- 
stances ; a reoiev) of an army ; a suroey of the ground 
aud of fortresses. 

[| EfiT'RO-SPisCT, V. n. To look back. D. Clinton. 

11 R^T-RQ-SPEC'TIQN, n. The act or the faculty 
of looking back on things past. Swift. 

II ReT-RQ-SPfiC'TlVE, a. 1. Looking back on 
past events. ^ Pope. 

2. Having reference to something past. 
rospectioe laws." Bouvier. 

II RfiT-Rg-SPfiC'TJVE-LY, ad. By retro^ect or 
retrospection. * Be. Rev. 

II RfiT-RQ-ViiR'SIQP^, n. [It. reiroversione i Fr. 
rtftroversion,] {^Med.) The falling backward of 
the uterus. 


II RfiT^RQ-VfiaT, V, a. [L. retro, backward, and 
verto, to turn.] To turn back. Smart. 


R^-TRCTDE', V. a. 
trudo, to thrust. 


*. [L. 

)?] W 


retrudo , re, back, and 

, RBTIIUDBD ; pp. JlETllUD- 

ING, RBTiiUDBD.] To thrust back. More. 

R5-TRtJSB\ a. [L. retrusus ] Hidden ; ab- 
struse. “ Of so retruse a nature." XT. More. 

RfiT'TJNG, n. The act of preparing flax for the 
separation of the woody part from the harl ot 
filamentous part, by soaking it in water, or by 
exposure to dew ; — also called rotting. Vre. 

RS-Tt^ND', V. a. [L. retwidc, re^ back, and tundo, 
to beat.] To blunt ; to dull. Rag. 

R^J-TiiRN', V. n. [It. ritorrmre ; ri (L. re), again, 
back, and tomare, to turn ; Sp. retornar ; Fr. 
retoarner.) [». HBTuaNBD ; pp. returning, 

RETURNED.] 

1. To come or go back or again, as to the 
same place or state ; to revert. 

He shall . . , return to his own land. 2 JSXnge xix. 7. 

Setum. ye now every one from Ms evil way. Jer. xviii. 11, 
Dust thou art, and unto dust shalt tho u return. Oen. iiL ZD. 

2. To make answer; to reply; to respond. 

He said, and thus the queen of heaven returtiedi 
Must 1. 0 Jove, in bloody wars contend? Pope, 

Z. To retort ; to recriminate, [r.] 

If yon as^iamslittlottsreader.yptt return upon me that I 
aflbet to be thought more impartial than X anu JOrydm. 

RgJ-TCRN', V. a. 1. To give, carry, or send back; 
to give baok, as that which has been borrowed 
or lent. 

^ same to the trea*- 

urer, ibr hia mqibsty»8 use. ci irenOon. 

2. To report ; to relate; to communicate. 

‘returned the wotda of the peo^Ie^nto the 

3* To give in requital or recompense ; to re- 
pay ; to requite; to retribwte ; to restore. ** Re- 
turn him a trespass-offering.** 1 Sam. vi. 8, 

4. To give or render an account of. 


6, (^Law.) To remit or send back to tne court, 
as a writ, with a memorandum or certificate in- 
dorsed, of the manner in which it has been ex- 
ecuted. BurnU. 

Syjx,-— Return or wliat has been bon owed 

or lent; restore what has been taken ; return civili- 
ties ; restore coiilideuce, deposits. 

RJp-TURN', w. 1. The act of returning; the act 
of going or coming back ; regresbioii. 

Takes little journeys, and makes quick returns. Drydeti. 

2. The act of giving or sending back ; the 
act of lestoring ; as, “ The return of something 
borrowed.*’ 

Tlie other ground of God’s sole property in any thing is, 
the gUt, or rather the return, of it made by man to God.iifoui/i. 

3. Revolution; vicissitude; change. 

'Woipor'- hW’y fell under rule; yet even they have re- 
*ii.. i.a \ . —i lit-, .1 oidnuuce was known m tile uity uf 
I..I ():. u .Uv i‘ I'l: . liacoti. 

4. Repayment ; reimbursement ; — recom- 
pense; reward; requital. 

Ye shall have your return lu meichandisc or gold. Bacon. 
VVouldht thou in\ ade my hfe, as u return 
I’ur prolieied lo\ er Jiowe. 

5. Profit ; advantage ; benefit ; gain. 

From these few hours we spend m prayer the return is 
great. Jip. Taylor. 

6. An official account or statement, as of 
votes cast at an election, or of the wounded in 
an army ; — commonly in the plural. 

7. An answer ; a reply ; a response. 

To which our Saviour makos this memorable and gracious 
return, “ Venly. I say,” &c. Atterimry. 

8. pi. Tabulated government statistics issued 

for general information. Simmonds. 

9. pi. A mild kind of tobacco. Simmojids. 

10. (Law.) The rendering back of a writ to 

the coui-t from which it issued, by the officer to 
%vhom it was directed : — an account or answer 
in writing by a sheriff or other officer to the 
court stating the manner in which he has exe- 
cuted a writ : — a retuni-day. Burr ill. 

11. (Arch.) A projection, a moulding, or a 

wall continued in a difterent or opposite direc- 
tion. Bninde. 

Rjjgl-TORN^A'llljE, a. 1. That may be returned. 

2. (Law.) Required or appointed to be re- 
turned, as a writ. Agliffe. Burrill. 

RJp-TflRN'— DAY, n. (Law.) A day in a term on 
which writs are required to be returned. Bumll. 


r^;-T(Jrn'E 1R» One who returns. 


Locke, 


Rj^-TURN'ING, p. a. Going ox giving back; mak- 
ing a return. 

Returning charges, (Mining.) the cost of smelting 
and other expenses to be deducted from the value of 
fine copper in ores iHifore tho actual value of the ores 
is determinable: — tho whole expense of getting, 
furthering, and dressing the ore.-- Retunnng stroke, 
(Elec.) tho sudden restoration, — at the moment of a 
violent discharge of electricity between two clouds, — 
of tho electrical equilibrium, which had been dis- 
turbed in the neighboring parts of the earth by in- 
duction, whcieby fatal efiects are sometimes produced 
on animnlb near one of tho rluuds, without any ap- 
pearance of an immediate discharge where tiie ani- 
mals stand; — so named by Lord Mahon, who con- 
ceived the plioiuiinenon to be duo to the inatantano- 
ous return of electricity wiiJch Jiad boon expelled by 
induction. Young. 

R®-T(fRN'L®SS, a. Admitting no return ; irre- 
nicuble. [r.] Chapman. 

R?-TfT8E', a. [L. retundo, retiisus, to 
blunt.] (Bot.) Tenmiiating in a 
rounded apex, the middle of which is v 
somewhat indented. Gray. 

RE-UN'TON (rS-ytmVnn), n. [Fr. rAfmon.] 

1. The act of uniting again ; a second or re- 
newed union. Donne. 

2. An assembly ; a meeting. Smart. 

Ri-V-NlTE' (r«-yu-nit'), n. a. p, reunited ; pp. 

REUNITING, REUNITED.] 

1. To unite or join again, Shak. 

2. To reconcile after variance* BoUnghrake. 

RS-y-NfTR', V. n. To unite again. Johmon. 

RE-t'-NIT'fiD-LY, ad. In a reunited manner. 

t RE-V-NP'TrQN (rft-yai-ntsh'un), > 1 . A new un- 
ion ; a reunion, ' KmiehbuU. 

u. a. To urge again. C. B. Brmen. 


RBOss'IN, n. (Min.) A white mineral, of a sa- 
line and bitter taste, occurring in six-sided and 
inacicular crystals, and as a mealy efflorescence, 
and composed chiefly of sulphate of soda and 
sulphate of magnesia; — found near Seidlitz in 
Bohemia. Dana, 

REtJSS'iTE, n. (Min.) A name applied to Glau- 
ber’s salt, or sulphate of soda, composed of sul- 
phuric acid, soda, and water. Cleaveland. 

RE-VAC'C{-NATE, r. a. To vaccinate again. 

RE-VAC-Cl-NA'TIQN, n. A second vaccination. 

RE-VAL-U-A'TION, n. A new' valuation. 

t RE VE, n. A reeve. — See Reeve, Chancer. 

Rjgl-VEAL' (re-v8l'), v. a. [L. reveh ; re, again, 
back, and velo, to veil ; It. rivelarc ; Sp. rerelar*, 
Fr. rtwrkr.] [t. revealed; revj3aling, 

REVEALED.] 

1. To lay open ; to make known ; to show 

openly or manilestly ; to disclose ; to discover ; 
to divulge ; to publish ; to tell. Shak. 

Time, which > eveah all uthci tilings, is itself not tu bo dis- 
covered. Locke. 

2. To communicate or impart fi*om he.ivcn, 

as divine truth. Bph . iii. b. 

Syn. — See Communicate, Publish, Tell. 

RJp-VEAL', n. (Arch.) A vertical^ side of a win- 
dow or a door-way between the face of tho wall 
and frame of the window or door ; — also writ- 
ten revel. Britton. 

R^l-VEATi'A-BLE, a. That may be revealed or 
disclosedi Wright. 

RJ5-VEAJ/A-BI.E-NESS, ? 2 . The state of being 
rcvealable. Wright. 

RJe-VEALED' (re-v6ld'),jp. ct. 1. Disclosed ; made 
known ; laid open. 

2, Communicated or imparted from heaven ; 
as, “ Repcaltd religion." 

r;5;-VEAL'5I1» ti. One who reveals ; a discoverer. 

RB-VEAL'M^INT, n. 
elation, [r.] 


The act of revealing ; rev- 
So'uth, B, 11. Scars, 


A, I, e, fj, V, long; A, A 1, 0, tS, t, *hoH; il, I. 9. V. Y. fArB, 


Rfi-Vll^l'^-TATE, V. n. To vegetate again. 

REVEILLE (r^-val' OV r(!-vSl'ya) [r^-vaP or r^-vSl'- 
}% Snt. nv. ; rft-v€I'ya, Ja . ; rti-vSl' or re-viSl'ya, 
/C,], n. [Fr, remV/ur, to awake,] (Mi/.) 'I'he 
beat of drums at break of day, for awaking the 
soldiers, and putting a stop to the challenging 
of sentries. Brands. 

Rfiv'Jgir., V. n, [Fr. reveUlcT,] [/. revelled ; jip 

RKVELLINO, JIEVJILLED.] To fcust witfi loOSe 
and clamorous menimenr ; to carouse. 

Antony, that revels long o’ nights. Phak, 

RiiV'JBlL, 71. 1, A feast with loose and noisy jol- 
lity ; carousal. S/mk, 

2. (Arch.) A reveal. — See Rhvj-;al. Britton, 
Master ^ the rsrds, lord of misrule , revol-maKtcr. 
— ScoLORD. Brands. 

R?-Vici/, r. a, [L. rm'vUo ; rc, back, and vetlOf 
to pluck, to pull.] [f. UKVlil.LED ; Ml. REVEL- 
LING, REVELLED.] To pull Of (imw buck. 
^^^RtrcUingihc humors from the lungs." 

t RfcV'5L-ATE, r. o. To reveal. Fryth. 

Rlcv-^I-LA'TION, 7u [L. rmudutio% It. nre^ 
zione ; Sp. rcvclavhn ; Fr, 

^ 1, Act of reyealing, or state of being revealed ; 
disclosure; discovery; eonuminicatiini. Locke. 

2. That which is revealed or disclo'.od. 

3. A communication of truth made to man 
by God or by his agents, as the prophets and 
apostles ; the contents of the Bible* Kdtn. 

4. The last book of the New Testament, con- 
taining the revelations made to St, John In Pat- 
inos ; the apocalypse* 

R^l-VfcL'L^NT, a. That revels or draws back ; 
causing revulsion. Clarke, 

tri. One who revels ; a earouser. 

n, A feasting with noisy merrl* 
ment; revelry. 1 Pet, iv. S. 

RftV'pij-MAfl'TlpB, n. One appointed to direct 
the revels at C’hristmas ; master of the revels ; 
lord of misrule. — 8ee Lord. 

BfeV'eb-MfeNT, «. The act of revelling > 

ling; revelry. («.] Biaeheood. 
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REVERSELESS 


REV JglL-RSUT, n, 1. A. riotous assembly ; a 
mob. AimuooHh. 

2. Tumultuous festivity or carousal. Rowe, 

rKv'^L-RY, n. The act of revelliug ; noisy fes- 
tivity , lo'ose jollity ; carousal. 

V. .•’'t ’'o 

1 1 / ; 'lui Milton. 

R5 VEIV'DI-CATE, V. a. [Fr, r&o&idiqiLer \ re, 
again, and nm)diquer (L. %mdico)t to lay claim 
to.] {Ciml & hrench Law.) To claim or de- 
mand to bo restored to one's self, as property 
taken or seized. Smart. Landais. 

U^I-VKN-DI-CA'TION, n. [Fr.] {Cioil & Frmch 
Law.) The act or the right of demanding the 
restoration of property of which one claims to 
be owner. Bouvier. 

RS-VfiNiJ^E', V. a. [L. mtidico ; cfs, vim, power, 
authority, and dico^ to say, to assert ; It. rendu 
care ; Sp. venqar ; Fr. revancher,] [i. re- 

VBNGUU ; pp. IIBVBNOING, REVENGED.] 

1. To inflict pain in return for, as by return- 
ing injury for injury; to take vengeance for; 
to retaliate. 

' Who leaves a brother to revenge his fate. Pojpe. 

2. To take vengeance for the wrongs of; — ' 
with the refllc.’civo pronoun, and usually followed 
by on. 

Cr>mp, Antonv, inti, yonnpr Ootiivim, come; 

J{rn'u’/(‘ 3 ’oii.Hi‘lvc'j ulom; oji Shak. 

O Lord, thou kju>west; remember me and visit me, and 
revenge i\ia of my persecutors. Jet . 2 cv. 15. 

3. To vindicate by punishment; to avenge. 

The gods arc j uat, and will revenge our cause. Bryden. 

Syn. — ace Avenge. 


Dr. Ash, Dr. Kenrick, Buchanan, \V. Johnston, Per- 
ry, Barclay, Feniiing, and Entick accent the hrst. 
Mr. Slienddii gives both, but places the antepenulti- 
mate accent firsit.” HalLer. — All the principal Eng- 
lish orthoepibts, more lecent than VValkei, give the 
preference to placing the accent on the hrst syllable. 
— s3ee Retinue. 

REV'^:-NUE-CerT^T?R, n. A small, swift, armed 
government vessel employed to prevent smug- 
gling, and the unlawful clearance of vessels, 
and generally to assist the officers of the rev- 
enue. Cj/e. of Com. 

R|:V'^:-NUE— 6p'P{-C5R, n. An officer in the 
service of the customs ; a custom-house officer. 

t R^-ViiRB', V. a. To reverberate. Shak. 

R^I-VER'BjpR-ANT, a. Reverberating; reverber- 
ate. Johnson. 

Rjp-VER'BjglR-ATE, t). a. [L. reverbero^ recerber- 
atnsi re, back, and verbero, to whip; It. ruer- 
berare ; fc>p. reverbearar ; Fr. reherberer.'] [t. re- 
verberated; pp. REVERBEIt.l.TING, REVER- 
BERATED.] 

1. To beat or drive back ; to return, as sound. 

So is the car a sinuous cave, with a hard bone to stop and 
revet oet ate the sound. Macon. 

2. To fuse or heat intensely by driving dame 
backward, as in a reverberatory furnace. Browne. 

Rg-VER'BJglR-ATE, V. n. 1. To be sent or driven 
back , to bound back ; to rebound. 

The rays of royal majesty reteriterat^d so strongly upon 
Vilierio, mat they dispelled all clouds. JlowtU. 

2. To return sound ; to resound. 

A d- ’■'1 -.‘-di* Vteod. 

Ml ! :i *1 •; "'f.' ... w. .1 da .h'.'o. Shal. 


Bgl-VENfJlR', V. n. To take vengeance. 

A bird that will revenge upon you all. Shak. 

Re-vFhV^P/, n. [Fr. rpVMi^'he.] 

1. Act of revenging; return of an injury; 
infliction of injury in return; retaliation. 

The beginuiug of revenge'^ upon the enemy, Meut. xxxii.4*i. 

2. A settled or continued desire to inflict pain 
or injury in retaliation ; coufiriued auger, wait- 
ing only for an opportunity to retaliate. 

Revenge Is a kind of wild jusbcp, whieh the more man’s 
niitiiic mill ti), thi' tnoio ought law to weed It out. Mtagm, 

RnenoetH ui iiis itnihli* (Ion re to Hiicriflcc every conuder- 
ntioii ol pity 'uid luitii.uuty to the principle or vindictive 
justice, Cogaii. 

Syn.. — Bee Rktai^iation. 

R^-VEN(^E'.\-BLR, a. That may be revenged. 

** Knduring wrong reoentjeabk** Warner. 

Rlgl-VflNfjlE'ANOE, n. Revenge, [u.] Vires. 

Rg-VENfrR'pOL, a. Fall of revenge; vindictive; 
spiteful ; malicious ; maUgnant; rusontful. Shak. 

R5‘'-VENf^K'Pt)r4-Ly, ad. In a revengeful man- 
ner; vindictively^ " Dnjdm. 

IH:-Vi*hV<.»K'Piyr4-.VES.S, n. The state of being re- 
vengeful; vindictivciu'bs. More. 

Rg- a. Unrevenged. Marsfon. 

t K^-Vi5N<?E'M)g;NT, 71. Revenge- Spetiaer. 

Rlgi-VftN<^'5R, ». 1. One who revenges. Samser. 

2. One who avenges; an avenger. Bentley. 

H^.V^JiVy'liV<;-LY, ad. With revenge; vindic- 
tively ; maliciously ; spitefully. Shak. 

RfcV'^l-NfrW [r«v' 9 -na, P. Sm. O. rSv^Bd or 
r^-vfiu'na, k W. J. R. F. Ja. K. li. Wr.'], n. 
[Fr. rertmis; rere/nr (L. ivmi/o), to return.] 

1, Income or annual profit received from 
lands or other property* 

Manv otflevn are of so small revetme sui not to fhrnish s, 
man with what U suthcluut fur the support of hU UHi. Temjtk, 

AH mvn will loss one fifth of their settled revetiuta. Loeke, 

2, The income of a nation or state derived 
flrom the duties, taxes, and other sources, for 
the payment of the national exponaes* Brmde, 

** This word muniw ae nearly balanced between 
tli« dcrent on rlielinuandsoco'id rtvlhihlo as possible; 
but as It m of the s.-ime form and origin as amnuf and 
retfsiw, it ottskt to follow tlie samo fortune. Rstinus 
sennit to hav« hoen Ions inclining to accent the first 
flyllablty and h>«s dc^cideilly done so, tinoe Dr* 

W«tt« ub<<ervod that it was rtomctiiucs accented on 
the second , and by this retroc«»Hsum of accent, as It 
tn.ty be callt^l, we may oasUy foresee that these throe 
words wilf titiifornily yield to the antepenultimate 
ttcrcrit* the favorito accent of our larignntrc', conforrnn- 
hlv to ibo (tenoral rule which accents simples of threo 
^tlablos U|Mm tho first. Dr. Jolinsoo, Mr. Narcs, and 
Imttey are fur tho accent on tlio seciwid syllable ; bur ] 


Syn.— See Rebound. 

t R^I-VjSR'B^JR-ATE, a. 1. Driven back. “ Tho 
rererberate sound.” Drayton. 

2. Driving or beating back, as sound ; rever- 
berating ; reverberant* ‘‘The recerber'ote hills.” 
Shak. “ A 7'ereYberaie glass.” B. Jonson. 

R^l-VER-B^lR-A'TrQN, 71. [It. 7'iverberazio7xe ; Sp. 
7 'everberacion ; Fr. 7'i^cerberatio7i.'\ 

1. The act of reverberating. 

2. (Physics.) The driving back or reflecting 

of one body by another on which it impinges, 
as of waves of sound, by arched and other sur- 
faces, whereby echoes are produced, or of flame 
from the top of glass and reverberatory fur- 
naces, Ency. Am. 

RJp veR'B?R-A-TO-RY, a. That reverberates ; 
beating or driving back ; reverberating. 

Reopvberatonj furnace, a fmnace for protliiciwg in- 
tenao Jioat, m which tho flame is conhiied by a ciomo 
or archud roof that torces it downwaids upon tho floor 
of the furnace, or tlio Hubstance undci operation before 
it passes into the chimney. Miller. 

R]p-VicR'BgR-A-TQ-RV, n. A reverberatory fur- 
nace. * “ Parkes. 

R^l-VBRE^ V. a. [L. revereor; re, again, and w- 
rcor, to fear ; It. rirerire ; Fr. rrrit^er.\ [t. re- 
VEU^3I) ; pp. REVERING, REVERED.] To regard 
with awe ; to venerate ; to reverence ; to adore. 

MarcuK Aurelius, whom ho . , . revered as his father. Addiaon. 

Syn.— See Adore. 

r£v'5R-^NOE, n. [L. reverentiai ret^ereor, to 
revere; It. rirerenzai Sp. rex'erexicia ; Fr. ni- 
vrrexiee.'l 

1. liegaxd or respect mingled with awe ; ven- 
eration ; honor ; homage ; high respect ; awe. 

An awful reverence of the divine nature* proceeding flora 
a just esteem of his perfections, Jioget s. 

2. An act of obeisance ; a how or a courtesy. 
She rcrercHce did, then Mushed as one dismayed, FMv,/ixx. 

Boys paid rn'erenre when a man appeared. DnnJen. 

3. A title of the clergy. Shak. 

Syn.— See Awe, Hoi«age, Regard, Respect. 

RlfeV^pR-^JNCE, V. a. p. RBVRRBNrRD ; pp. rbV- 
BRENCINO, RPJVERENCED.] To regard with rev- 
erence; to revere; to venerate; to honor. 
‘‘They will revere^ice my son.” Mark xii, 6. 

Those that I rwerenre, those I fear, the wise. Shetk, 

RtSv^^R-liN-CJBlR, n. One who reverences. S^oift. 

RfilV^flR-lBIND, a. [L* rfiverendua\ It. ^ Sp. re- 
loerendo ; Fr. Tih^hrendJ] 

1, Worthy of reverence ; venerable. “ Her- 

ermd nnd gracious senators.^' Shak. 

Anjswflil, reverend, and rellprlous man. Drgden. 

2. The honorary epithet or title of the clergy. 


clergyman is styled reverend; a dean, ^^> 7 ^ 
reverend; a bishop, riffht reverend; an arclibi.slioj*, 
most reverend. In ilunian Catholic couiitiiess, tiip 
members ol the dilferent religious orders aro far>loil 
reverend. In Scotland, the pmicipals of tlie nniveiM- 
ties, and the moderator of the general assembly, for 
the time being, are styled very reverend. 

t REV'JpR-jpND-LY, ac?. Reverently. Fox. 

REV'j^R-JgNT, a. [L. revereiis ; It. Sp- "reva- 
7'etite.'\ 

1. Having reverence ; submissive; humble. 

^ ^ They . . prostrate fell 

Before him tei.ei ent. Milton, 

2, Expressing reverence or veneration. ** Rev- 
ertoit awe.” Pope, “ Reverent behavior.” Joye. 


REV-^JR-EN'TIAL (iSv-er-en'shal), a* [It. revcm 
reiiziale ; Sp. reverencial; Fr. reo^&nctelkf\ Ex- 
pressing or proceeding fVom reverence ; rever- 
ent. “ R&eerefivtial gratitude.” Woodward. 

RfiV-jpR-EN'TIAL-LYj ad. In a reverential man- 
ner ; with reverence. Browne. 


REV'^IR-gNT-Ly, ad. In a reverent manner; 
with reverence* or veneration. 

I-ow, reverently low. 

Make thy Rtuhborn knowledge b(i\i. 

To look to lu.‘a\ 1 11 , bo blind to all below. Prior. 


R?l-VER'JgR, n. One who reveres or venerates. 


REV-?1-RIE' (rev-e-rS'), n. [Fr. rerm>.] Deep 
musing ; an idle fancy ; revery. — See Kevery. 

RY^-VER'SjVL, a. Implying reverse ; intending to 
leverse. Bnimet. 

RJP'VER'SAL, n. The act of reversing. Bacon. 

RJgl-VERSE', r. a. [L. reverto, reversiis; re, again, 
back, and verto, to turn.] [t. reversed ; pp. 

REVERSING, REVERSED.] 

1. To turn in a contrary or opposite direction 
or position ; to turn upside down ; to invert, 

A pyramid tei nsed may stand upon his point, if balanced 
by adimiublo skill. Temple. 

2. To overturn; to subvert; to overthrow. 

These can divide, and these re verve, tlie state. Pope, 

3. To cause to change places reciprocally. 

It [cubtoml makes that reputable in one age which was a 
rice in another, and revet »e» even the distinctions of good 
and evil. Jioget s. 

4. To overthrow by a contrary decision; to 

make void or annul, as a sentence or judgment; 
to repeal ; to revoke. Milton. 

6. To bring back ; to return ; to recall. 

And to Ilia fte'ih rcinrinbriinee did teier^e 

The ugly vu*w of his ileformeil cimies- Spenser. 

6. (Steam-mi y in es.) To cause to revolve in a 
contrary direction, as tho crank of an engine, 
or that part to which the piston-rod is attached. 

t R?;-Vj£RSE', V. n. To return. Spmser. 


R^I-ViiRSB', a. Turned backward ; having a con- 
trary or opposite direction ; opposite. Smft. 

Reverse bearinff^ (^Surveyivff.) the bearing of a 
oourao, taken from tho second end of tlie course, look- 
ing backwards. TMvxea. — Reverse Jirv, (Mil.) a dis- 
charge which strikes tiie interior slope of a parapet at 
any horizontal angle greater than 30 ^ — Rsuerse op- 
emuon, (JhfetA.) au operation in which the steps are 
the same as in a direct operation, but taken in a con- 
trary order. Daisies. — (Mti.) Fire on the enemy '^s rear 
by troops of the army the front of winch tho enemy is 
engaging. Olos. of Md. Ttrxm. SStocqueler, 


R^I-VERSE', ft, [Fr. rerera.] 

1. A contrary ; an opposite. Addison, 

‘ The performancen to which God has annexed the proxTises 

of eternity are just tlie reverse ot all the puraidts of sense. 

Rogers, 

2. Change; vicissitude. 

The 8trati(?e reverse of fkte you seew Rrjrden, 

By a strange tetevM' of things, Justmlan's law, which for 
many uf/i'b vns nt'glected, docb now obtain. Baker. 

3. Change for the worse; misfortune; as, 

“ To meet with reveisea.** Roget. 

4. The side of a medal or coin opposed to 

that on which the person, or action to he com- 
memorated, is represented ; — opposed to oft- 
tvrae* haxtholt. 

R5-vEiRSBD' (-vdrst^), p. a. 1. Turned in a con- 
trary ot opposite direction or position. 

2. Made void ; annulled, as a sentence. 

3. (Conch.) Noting shells whose volutions or 

spirnl turns are in the reverse direction of the 
turns of a common corkscrew. Bwnida* 


R9-v£RR'Fd)-T*YT ^ reversed manner* 

R5:-vEBSE'h5SS, a. Irreversible. Smmt 
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REVIVAL 


REVERSELY 


EJg-VgRSE'LY, ad. 
other hand.' 


In a reverse manner ; on the 
Pearson. 


R) 6 :-VfiRS'^R, ?i. One who reverses. Bouvier. 


[Fr.] 


Capable of being X 2 - 
Male. 


Ep-VJfiRS'J-BLE, a, 
versed. 

RE-V^R'SION' (re-ver'shiin), w. [L. m*emo ; It. 
rwersione\ Sp. ^ Fr. recersioti.j 

1. The act of reverting or leturnmg; return. 

“ After his reversion home. ’ , */• -rox. 

2. The right of succession; succession. 

tPeraonal who h«d for recompense of 
the reverstunof his otnuc. 

3. (Law.) The return of an estate to the 

original or general owner, after the determina- 
tion of a limited or less estate carved out of it, 
and convoyed by him. ^ 

4 (Annuities.) A piyment which is not to be 
received, or a benefit which does not begin, untu 
the happening of some event, as the death ot a 
person ; a reversionary payment. Branae. 

Hf version ofdipi(Geol,) fho betidinj; or turning over 
of inclined strata so as to dip in some places in a di- 
rection contrary to tliclr general direction. Jinsted. - 
Reaerston, of sertoSj (dlffeh ra.) the nietliod or operation 
of llnding the value of an unknown quantity which 
IS involved in an infimte scries of terms, by moans of 
another series of tonn4 involving the powers of the 
quantity to which the proposed series is equal. Braude. 


REI-VSK'SION-A-RY, a. Relating to a reversion; 
to be enjoycd'in succession, Arbtdhnct. 

R^I-VfeR'SION-^lE, n. A person who has the re- 
version of an estate. Henry, 

R^l-VEE'SJS, n. A game at cards. Hoyle. 

RJS-vfcRT', V. a. [L. reoerio; re, again, back, 
and verto, to turn ; It. riverfere.] [i. keveuted ; 
pp. RBVBUTING, UEVERTED.] 

1. To turn or to drive back ; to turn or to 
change to an opposite course ; to reverse. 

Till happy chance revert the cruel scene. Prior. 

2. (Math.) To reverse or take in a contrary 
order, as the terms of a series. Davies ^ Peck, 


R^l-ViiRT', V. M. 1. To come back ; to return. 

He unto her would speedily I'evert. Spenser. 

a. (Lato.) To fall again into the possession 
of the donor, or of the former proprietor. 

If his tenant and patentee shall dispose of his gift witliout 
his kmgly assent, the lands shall revert to tlio king. Bacon, 

RB-VERT^ n. (Mus.) Return; recuiTence; an- 
tistrophe. Pcdcham. 

R^I-ViiRT'jp.VT, (Med.) A medicine which re- 
stores the natural order of inverted motions in 
the body. * Good. 

R?-VERT'^R, n. 1. One who, or that which, re- 
verts. 

2. (LaMD.) The reverting of lands to a donor, 
his heirs or assigns ; reversion. Burrill. 

E®-vKrT' 1-BLE, a. That may revert. Bailey. 

R?;-V£RT'IVB, a. Changing to an opposite 
course ; reversing. Thomson. 

EfiV'e-RY, or RjgV-?;-RrE' [rSv'er-d, IV. J. F. 

0. m.'Ash, Wr.; r«v-er-6\ Ja. K. Bm. Bntick, 
Rees \ rSv'fr-« or rSv-^r-d', P,], n. [Fr. rfverie ; 
river, to dream,] 

1. A fit of wandering thought or deep musing; 
a succession of ideas uncontrolled by the under- 
standing; irregular action of the fancy or the 
imagination ; idle fancy. 

When Ideas float In our mind without any reflection or 
regard of the understanding, it is tliat which the French call 
r«T*ery. Locke. 

2. (Med.) Voluntary inactivity of the whole 

or the greater part of the external senses to 
the impressions of surrounding objects during 
wakefulness; aphlexia. Good. 

JSCSf* Both the orthography and pronunciation of 
thia word are unsettled, some good writers and spoak- 
eta using one form, and some the other. — «« This 
word seems to have been some years floating between 
the accent on the first and last syllable, but to have 
settled at last on the former. It may still, however, 
oe reckoned among those words which, if occasion 
require, admit of either. It may, perhaps, be neces- 
sary to observe that seme lexicographers have written 
this word reeerie, instead of remry, and that, while it 
is thus written, we may place the accent either on the 
first or last syllable ; but if we place the accent on the 
last of renetry^ and pronounce the ij like e, there arines 
f n irregularity which forbids it ; for y, with the ac- 
cent on it, ih never pronounced. Dr. Johnson’s or 
Ihography, therefore, with y in the last syllable, and 


Mr. Sheridan’s accent on the first, seem to be the 
most correct inode of writing and pronouncing this 
word.” fi alLer. 

Syn.— See Dream, 

RE- VEST', v: a. [L. revestio ; re, again, and 
vestio, to clothe; testis, a garment; It. m’eA'- 
ti 7 'e ; Sp. 7'ciestir ; Fr. reuetir.) 

1. To clothe agam, Wott07i. 

2. To vest again ; to reinvest. Johnson. 

RE-VfiST', V. n. (Law.) To vest or take effect 
again, as a seizin. Bio nil. 

t RB-VEST'I-A-RY, n. [Fr. rerestiaire.'] A place 
or dressing-room in a church ; vestry. Camd&n. 

t RB-VSfi'TRY, n. A revestiary ; a vestry. J. Fox. 

t Rf.-VBST'yRE, n. Ve.sture. Edw. Hall. 

Rip- VET', V. a. (Fort.) To face the sides of with 
masonry, &c. 


SyiX. — Reciew is a term of general application ^ 
revtiiWJi and revival aie ino&tiy employed m relation 
to what is written. An author makes a recisuni or 
revLsal of Ins manusciipt in prejiaring it for the press , 
a critic or reviewer writes a reoiew, reoietoal, or cn 
tique of a book, m orUei to give an estimate of its 
merits. — See Retrospect. 

RB-VIEW'^-BLE (if-vfi'sL-bl), a. That may be re- 
viewed. Qu. Rev. 

Ry-VIEW'AL, n. A review or critical notice of a 
book ; a critique. Wm. Taylor. Southey. 

Syn-— See Review. 

Rjp-VIEW'BR (re-vu'^r), n, 1. One who reviews. 

2. One who wiites a review or critical notice 
of a literary woik. ‘‘Scotch reviewers** Byron. 

Wute a book, and X will be your reviewer. Cow/ier. 

t R5- VIG'Q-RATE, v. a. [Old Fr, 7'evigourer.‘] To 
reinvigorate. Cotyrave. 


RJp-VETE'M^NT, «. [Ft. revttenient ; revetir, to 
clothe.] (Fort.) A facing to the steep sides ol 
a ditch or a parapet. Stocqiieler. 

j 0 ®=* “ In permanent works it is usually of mason- 
ry ; in field woika it may bo of timber, turf, hurdles, 
or other mateiiai.” Utoequeler. 

RE-VI'BRaTE, V. n. To vibrate back or again ; 
to move like a pendulum. Shenstone. 

RE-Vi-BRA'TIQN, 7i. A vibrating back. Weight. 

t R|:-vlC'TIpN, 71. [L. retivo, revictu77i, to live 

again.] Return to life. Bp. Hall. 

RE- VI CT 'UAL (r5-vU'tl), V. a. To stock or sup- 
ply again with victuals or provisions. Raleigh. 

RE-ViCT'UAL-LiNG (r6-vlt'tl-tng), n. 1. The 
act of one ivlio revictuals. 

2. A fresh supply of provisions. Hackkiyt. 

t RE-VIE' (r$-vi'), V. a. [From re and vie."] 

1. To endeavor to rival in return. Qitarhs. 

2. To accede to the proposal of, as a stake at 

cards, and to overtop it. Florio. 

t RE-vIe', V. n. 1. To return the challenge of a 
wager at cards. (hjford. 

2. To make a retort. Trial of the Scveoi Bishops. 

RE-VIEW' (le-vfi'), V. a. [re and rietc, — Fr. re- 
voir.) [t. KisviEwiiD ; pp. reviewing, re- 

VIKWEl).] 

1. To view or see again. 

X eUall revietp Siciliai for vrhosc flight 
I have a woinan’fl longing. Shnk', 

2. To consider again ; torefixamine ; to revise, 

Segrnifi qnys that tin* iEiioiH is an iin|>i*vfV<*t work, and that 

death prevented the divine poet fiom it'» wu'iuq It. JOrydvn. 

3. To notice critically, or to write a ciiticul 

notice of, as a book. Southey. 

4. To examine or inspect the state of ; as, 
“The general rax'iewed the troops.” 

5. To go over again ; to retrace. 

Shall I the long, laboiiuns scone reviciai Pope. 

RE"VIEW^ V. n. To look back. 

So swift he flies that his reriewmo eye 

Has lost file chasers, and his ear the cry. ITenhnm. 

RE-VIEW' (r?-vG'), 7i. [Fr. rerue.] 

1. The act of reviewing; u second view. 

The works of nature will bear a thousand views and ;•< - 
vieiva. AtttiOio//. 

2, Reexamination; revision; revisal. 

He with great indilTerence considered his reviews and mYr 
sequent crUuons. Prtl, > 

2. A critical notice of a literary work ; re- 
viewal ; criticiue. 

4. A perioaical publication, giving critical ex- 
aminations or analyses of books, a character of 
them, and remarks upon them ; as, “ The 
Monthly Renew ” <thc oldest of the name, be- 
gtxn in 1749 ended In 1844); ** The Edinburgh 
Renew** (1802); “The Quarterly Review** 
(1812); and “The Korth American Reimw** 
\im). 

6. (MU.) An inspection of the general ap- 
pearance and regular disposition of a body of 
troops assembled for the purpose. St&c^ler, 

JEKZI etf rstdmi, (iMm.) in equity practice, a Nit, in 
the nature of a writ of error, filed to procure an ex 
amlnation, alteration, or rev^raal of a decree made 
upon a former bill, and aigaed and enrtdled. Com- 
mission of reninOf (Sng. Reel, Lato.) a eommlaaion 
formerly sometimes granted in extraordinary ra-ci to 
roviee the Hciitciice of the I'onrt of DcdcgaTca, whmi it 
was apprehended ihe> had been h^i into a m-iienal 
error. ff^ktakato. t 


RE-VIG'O-RATE, a. Having fresh strength or 
vigor; reinvigoratecl. [u.] 

The fire which seemed extinct 

Has risen ? evif/orate. Sovthetf, 

RE-ViLE', V. a. [rc and vile.] [t. revile:^ ; pp. 
REVILING, REVILED.] To trcut, act towarcls, or 
spoak of, as vile, mean, or base ; to treat with 
contumely ; to apply coiitmnelioiis or opprobri- 
ous language to ; to speak ill of ; to reproach ; 
to vilify ; to defame ; to asperse ; to abuse. 

She still benrpth him nii invinpibjp batri'd, rerih'lh him to 
hib ia(i>, iind luilttU iit lum iit .ill iNunjmiiifh jSU'fff. 

Syn. — Persons only arc ret tied ptirsons and 
thingh may be vilified and abused. A person may be 
justly or unjustly reproached ; hut to revile, vilify, 
traduce,, or abuse is never justiiiahlc. — Soo Asperse. 

t RE-VILE', Reproach; contumely. Milton. 

RE-VILE'MENT, n. The act of iculing; re- 
proach, “ fcJcorns and 7'cvikments.** More. 

reviles. MiUon. 

RE-ViL'ING, n. The act of one who reviles- 

Ready to endure persecutions, uriltas/s, and all manner of 
slauderfc. .Sou/A. 


RE-ViL'{NG-LY, ad. In an abusive maimer. 

t RE-VIncP/, V. a. [L. rermco.] To refute. Fox. 

RE-ViN'Df-CATE, V. a. To \ indicate agjiin. iVr. 

t Rl":V-l-Ri5.s'CENCE, n. [L. rtweseo, rc/vmv- 
ams, to become green ugaiii.J Renewal of 
strength or of youth. iVarburtmi, 

RE-VI'^.\L, 71. Review; re-examination; revis- 
ion. “The rerisifl of those letters.” Poiie. 

Syn. — See Review. • 

RE“ViJ^E' (r^-vi//), ?>. a. [L. reHso, revisus, to re- 
visit; re, again, back, and video, rism, to see; 
Fr. rmser.l \i. revised; yi;;. ukvising, ue- 
YIKKI).] To re%icw; to refixumixie; to look 
over or inspect \%ith a view to correct or amt'iicl ; 
as, “To 7'evise a inaiiuseript.” 

BarriaU'rs appointed to rwiee the li«t of votrr». BnrriU, 


RE“Vi{^E' (re-vi7.'), 71. 1, R(‘\iew; reexamination ; 
revision. “ Correelions and 9vrises,** Ihyle, 

2. (Printing.) A second or further proof of a 
printed sheet corrected. Fell. 


KE-VIt^'ER, 91. One who revises. Bp. Keimet 

RE- vI”)I 5 ?I 9 N (r^-vlzh'un), «. [L. revisio j It. ?vn- 
sitme; Sp, m-mon; Fr, m*/.v/o«.] The act of 
revising; review ; rcvisal ; refixaminution. “The 
last rei isim of the text,” Bp. Horsley. 


llE-Vl''!^inN-AL, > Pertaining to revision ; 
RE-VI”1?I0 N-A*RYi ^ I’evisory. fp*nghl. 

RE- Vl^lT, r, a. [L, roxisito ; rerisiter.} 

1. Tt> visit Ilgam- 

Th«5 1 mdsit wow with boldwr wing. MUton. 


2. t To revise ; to review. 

TTwy n*wH] mav hiTeaftr r be not only btttwr «x«cutf4« 
but alflo, if th** ca«* mi bo nrw/ed. 

Pnt/iws to Aoitraittitf'AeUi, Cbnom, lips. 


RE-Vl^-i-TA'TlQN, n. The act of revisiting. 

RE-vrEQ-RV* «• Relating to, or making, revis’ 
ion ; that revises ; revisionab 


EE-VpVjflk-BLE, 0. That may be revived. Smart. 

RE-vI'VAIh n. 1. The act of reviving; recall to 
life, nr as to life ; recall from a state of languor, 
oblivion, or obscurity; resuscitation. “The 
raiival of learning.” IVmimk 
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REVOLVE 


2. ^Theol.) A renewed or increased attention 

to religion ; an awakening. J, Edwards. 

3. (Law.) An agreement to renew the legal 

obligation of a just debt after it has been barred 
by the act of limitation or lapse of time : — the 
act by which a jud^ent that has lain dormant 
for a year and a day is again restored to its 
original force, Bowcier. 

4. Chem.) Reduction ; revivification ; as, 

** Revival of metals.” Henry. 

KJp-VI'VAL-J^M:, n. A revival of religion ; ex- 
cited interest with respect to religion. [Mod- 
em.] Qu. Rev. 


Rjp-VI'VAL-tST, n. A promoter of, or an advo- 
cate for, religious revivals. Colton. 

Kg-VI VE', V. n. [L. revivo ; re, again, and vivo^ 
to live ; Fr. revivre.] [i. revived j pp. reviv- 
ing, REVIVED-] 

1. To return to life ; to recover life ; to live 
again ; to be resuscitated. 

And the Lord heard Elyah, and the aoul of the child 
canie unto him again, and he revived. 1 JCint/s acvii. 22. 

2. To be restored to health, vigor, or activity ; 
to rise^ from languor; to recover strength or 
animation ; to be reinvigorated. 

So corn In fields, and in the garden flowers, 

jReinve and raise themselves with moderate showera. Waller. 

I rerire 

At this last sight, assured that man shall live. JUilton. 

3. (Chem.) To be reduced; to be freed from 

extraneous matters, Wright. 

jljg.VtVB', V. a* 1. To bring to life again ; to 
cause to live again; to resuscitate; to reani- 
mate. 


O Lord, rertre thy work in the midst of the years. Hob. ill 2. 

Those Ijodies, by reason of whose mortality we died, shall 
he lectvtul. Pearson. 

2. To restore to health, vigor, or activity ; 

to raise from languor ; to rouse ; to quicken ; 
to animate ; to refresh ; to renew ; to renovate ; 
to reinspire. ** How thy words revive my 
heart ! ” ShaL 

Noise of arms or view of martial guise 

Might not rerire desire of knightly exercise. Spenser. 

3. To renew in the memory ; to bring back 
to the memory ; to recollect. 

Tlxn mind has a iK>wcr, in many cases, to reviw perceptions 
which it has tmee had, Zoc^v, 

4. To recomfort ; to restore to hope. 

Wilt thou not revive us again, that thy people may rejoice 
In tiwe? P«. IxxxY. 0, 


6. To bring into notice again. 

Jierfre the libels, horn to die. 
Which Foiic must bear os well as T. 


Sivi/t. 


6. (Chem.) To reduce, as metallic oxides. 


Sya. — To revive is to bring to life again; to r«- 
fresAi to make fresh again ; to renew and rcaoratc, to 
make new again. PorMOiis, spirits, customs, &;c., are 
revived ; porwona, the mind, and memory are refrenked ; 
an engagement or the strength, renewed ; the health, 
renovated or recovered. 


Elp-VIV'^IE, «. He who, or that which, revives 
any thing. Revivers of all these sects.** Milton. 

ll5-ViV'J-FI-CATK, t?. a. [L. revivi/Sec^tus^ re- 
stored to life ; rc, again, back, and vioi/icOf to 
make alive ; rtrits, {dive, and facio^ to make.] 
To recall to life ; to revivify. [».] Bailey. 


R^I-VlV-I-Pt-CA'TIQN, n. [Fr. rhnvification.} 

1. The act of revivifying or recalling to life ; 

xecorety of life ; resuscitation. More, 

2. (f/Acw.) The reduction of the oxides and 
other compounds of the metals, especially of 
mercury, to a pure metallic state, Rarhes, 

afe.VTV^J-P^', V, a, [It. revivifimre ; Sp, reidmi^ 
mr; Fr. — See Revivific^tb.] To 

vivify again ; to recall to life ; to reanimate ; to 
resuscitate ; to revive. Stackhome. 

a^-VlV'INO, n. The aot of restoring to life, or 
of coming to life. Mikon. 

ag-Vf V'ING, p» a. Returning to life ; restoring i 
to life I revivifying; animating.' ! 

af.VfV'|NG-l*y, ad, ,1ns. reviving manner. 

ESV-l-VlS'OSNCB. > «, rL. remrbcMilai It 

aftV-l-vIS^ClpN-CY, ) rmBmsc«ma,J Renewal of 
life or existence ; reanimntion ; revival. ” The 
rcvtviscence of the whole man.” Pearson, 

Kg-VF V9R, n, (Ltm,) A bill in chancery used 


to renew an original biU which for some reason 
has become inoperative. Boutier. 

Rfiv-Q-CA-BIL'I-TY, w. \lt, revocabiUt-i ; Fr. re- 
vocabilite.'l Revocableness. N. Brit. Rev. 

r£;V'0-C^-BLE, a. [L. fevocabilis ; It. revocahiU ; 
Sp. revocable ; Fr. revocaJbU.’\ That may be re- 
voked or recalled ; that may be repealed. Milton, 

REV'0-CA-BLE-N:eSS, n. The quality of being 
i revocable; revocability, Johnson, 

BEV'O-CA-BLY, ad. In a revocable manner, 
t RfiV'O-CATE, V, a, [L. reooco^ To recall ; to 
revoke. Daniel. 

Rfiy-O-OA'TIQN, n. [L. revocation It. rivoca- 
zione ; Sp. revocacion ; Fr. r^oeaiion.l 

1. The act of revoking or recalling. Hooker. 

2. State of being revoked or recalled. Howell. 

3. (Late.) The calling back of a thing grant- 

ed or act done, thereby er-nulling it or putting 
an end to its h'lra'. repeal; reversal; 

abrogation. “The rat nation of a will.*' Burrill. 

RjBv'Q-CA-TO-RY, a. [L. revocatoriiis ; It. rivo~ 
catoriQ\ Sp. revocatorto ; "Fr. revocatoire.'] Tend- 
ing to revoke ; revoking ; recalling. Todd. 

RE-VOlCE^, V. a. To furnish with a voice again; 

to call or speak back again. Fletcher. 

RE-VOKE', V, a. [L. revoco ; re, again, back, and 
vooo, to caU ; It. rivocare ; Sp. rei'ocar ; Fr. re- 
vogne?\] [i. revoked; pp. revoking, re- 
voked."] 

1. To recall ; to repeal ; to reverse ; to annul 
as an act by calling or taking it back ; to make 
void ; to cancel ; to abrogate ; to abolish ; as, 
** To revoke a will ** ; *‘To revoke a privilege.’* 

JRevoke his doom, or else my sentcxico give. Bryden. 

2. t To check ; to repress ; to restrain. 

She strove their sudden rages to revoke. Sjjenser. 

3. To draw back ; to take back, [r.] 

Seas arc troubled when they do revoke 

Their flowing waves into themselves again, JDavics, 

Syn.— 3ee Abolish, Recall. 

RE'VOKE', V. n. To renounce at cards. Todd, 

R^i-VOKE', n. The act of renouncing at cards, 
or the act of failing to follow suit, when the 
player can follow. Todd, 

RBI-VOKB’MJPNT, n. Revocation, [b.] Shak. 
R^J-VOK'|NG-LY, ad. In a revoking manner. 

II RE- VOLT’, or RE- VOLT' [re-vCIt', -T. F. Ja. Rm. 
R,C,i r$-v»lt', P, E. K. Wr, Wb. Kmrick\ 
r$-v5lt' or re-vblt', TV.], v. n. [L. revolvo, revolu- 
tttSj to revolve ; re, again, back, and volvo, i olu- 
iiis, to roll ; It. rivoUare ; Fr. rdvolter,'] H, re- 
volted ; pp. REVOLTING, REVOLTED.] TO fall 
oft* or turn back ; to turn back or away from 
obedience or allegiance ; to renounce allegiance ; 
to rebel ; to desert ; to forsake. 

Our discontented coanUes do revolts 

Our people quarrel wiUi obedience. Shak. 

All ^11 re ro2t fiom me, and turn to him. Shak. 

“ This word has Mr. Sheridan, Dr. Kenriek, 
Mr. Ferry, and Mr, Buchanan for that pronunciation 
which rhymes it with malt ; but that which rliymes 
it with holU jolty Ac., has the authority of Mr. El- 
phinston, Mr. Smith, Mr. Scott, Mr. Naros, and W. 
Johnston, a clear analogy, and. If I am not mistaken, 
the best usage, on its side.” Walker. 

II R^-VOlT', or R^I-v6lt', v. a. 1. To turn; to 
put to flight ; to overturn. Spenser. 

2. To disgust ; to nauseate ; to shock. 

This abominable medley i« made rather to revolt young 
and Ingenuous minds. Surke. 

II R?-V<5LT', or R5-v6lT', n, [It. rivoka\ Fr. 
rdi^oke,'] 

1. Gross departure from duty or allegiance ; 
a renunciation of allegiance; an endeavor to 
overthrow legitimate authority ; an insurrection ; 
a rebellion; desertion; sedition; defection. 

He waa greatly strengthened, and the enemy as much «n- 
ftebled by dally revohs. £cdeioh. 

Tour daughter hath made a grooe revolt, Shak. 

2. t Arevolter. “You ingrate revolts** Shak. \ 

Syn.— See Defection, 1nsub.rection, Revo- 
lution. 

II E9-V6LT'S;n, or R^!-veiLT'?D, p. a. Having 
swerved from duty. “ Revolted multitudes.” 

Mikon, 

J R^-voLT'pR, or Rg-vOLT'gR, n. One whore- 
volts. Mikon, 

t| RR-vOLT'INO, p. a, 1. Renouncing allegiance. 


2. Repelling; shocking; nauseating; dis-* 
gusting ; as, “ A revolting sight.” 

rIiv'Q-LU-BLE, a. [L. revolubilis,'} That may 
revolve ; rotatory. Cotgrave, 

REV'Q-LUTE, a, (Zool. & Bot.) Rolled outwards 
or backwards. Brands, Gray, 

REV-Q-LU'TIQN, n. [L. revolutio; It. revolu- 
zione; Sp. revolttcion; Tr. revolution.'] 

1. Act of revolving; circular motion on an 
axis ; rotation; as, “The revolution of a wheel.** 

2. The course or the motion of a body round 
„ a centre ; motion or course of any thing which 

return s to the same point or state. Herschel, 

3. The passage of time, or a space of time, 
measured by some revolution ; periodicity. 

The Persian wept over hia a»‘mv. that within the revoln 
tion of a single age not a man ould bt. left uli\ c. Waia 

4. Motion backwards. Milton. 

5. {Astron.) The motion or course of a heav- 
enly body from any point in its orbit round a 
central body, till it returns to the same point: 

— the interval of time or period between two 
consecutive returns of a heavenly body to the 
same point in its orbit ; — the motion of rota- 
tion of any heavenly body about its axis : — the 
period of one complete rotation of any heavenly 
body about its axis, constituting its day. Hutton. 

6. (Geom.) The motion of a line about a fixed 
point or centre, or of one straight line about 
another, called the axisy in such a manner that 
every point of the moving line generates a cir- 
cumierence of a circle, \^ose plane is perpen- 
dicular to the axis. The surface* generated is 
called a sttrface of revolution. 

The revolution, of a given line about a fixed 
centie generates a circle ; that of a right-angled tri- 
angle about one side, as an axis, generates a cone ; 
and that of a semicircle about its diameter generates 
a sphere or globe* Button. 

7. (Politics.) An extensive change in the 

political constitution of a country accomplished 
in a short time, whether by legal or by illegal 
means- Brarme. 

The term revolutiony in English history, is ap- 
plied, by way of eminence, to the change winch took 
place ill the English govemmont in the year IGbS, uni- 
versaDy regarded as the great era of English liberty, 

— when William III. and Mary acceded to the throne 
on the ipreed abdication of James 11.— In the llmred 
States of America, the term revolution is applied to 
the separation of the Colonies from Great Britain, or 
to tiie war winch efi'ected that separation, and which 
began in 1775. — In French history, the change which 
was commenced in 1789, and teiniinated in the death 
of Louis XVJ., January S3, 1793, is specifically known 
as the French revolution . The subsequent French 
revolutions are usually indicated by their respective 
dates, as the revolution of 1830, the revolution of 1848, 
Ac. 

Syn. — A revolution, in politics, is the consumma. 
tion of a rebdlion or revolt against the established or 
existing government. — The term revolution is applied 
in astronomy to the motion of a detached body round 
another, as that of a planet round the sun ; but the 
motion of connected particles of matter round an axis, 
such as the diurnal revolution of a planet, is more 
usually called rotation, P. Cyc, 

RE V-O-LU'TIQN-A-RY, a, [Fr. rdvohdtonnatre,] 
Relating to, originating in, promoting, or favor- 
ing, a revolution in government. Bp. Horsley, 

r£v-9-LU'T10N-5;r, n. A revolutionist. Crahb. 

Rj&V-g-LU'TION-I^M, n. A state of revolution : 

— revolutionary principles. JY, Brit. Rev. 

RfiV-Q-LU'TIQN-tST, n. One who takes part in, 
or who favors, a revolution in government. JBwrAe. 

RgV-Q-LtJ'TIQN-IZE, u. a. [t. revolutionized; 
pp. revolutionizing, revolutionized.] To 
e^ect a revolution or an entire change m, as 
the form of a government ; to change thoro^h- 
ly ; to reform ; to remodel. Blachtvood* Bo, Rev, 

R]5;-v5lvE', V, n. [I». retolvo ; re, again, back, 
and volvOy to turn ; (Gr. eUbta^ to enwrap ; Goth. 
valtgay to turn ; Ger. wslzm ) ; It. ritolvere ; Sp. 
revolver.] [*. revolted ; pp, retolting, RB' 

VOLTED.j 

1. To perform a revolution ; to roll in a cir 
ele ; to turn round ; to rotate ; to wheel. 

They da aot revolve about any common centre. CXeww. 

2. To fall back ; to fall in course ; to return. 

On the desertion of an appeal, the juxhtdlcfton doM. 
ywre, reuolve to the judge a Qtu>, AyaPe* 

B^-VOLVE', u. a, 3U To cause to twm or roM 
round ; to circulate. 
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Then in the east her turn she shines, 

Revolved on heaven’s great axle. Milton. 

2. To consider ; to reflect on; to meditate on. 
Ere he to gentle sleep his eyes will lay. 

His thoughts t evolve the actions ot the day. Beaiationt. 

H^-VOLV'^lN-cy, n. The act of revolving, or the 
state of a i evolving body. 

Ita own. revolveney upholds the world. Covoper. 

R^-VOLV'JgiR, n. 1. He who, or that which, re- 
volve b. 

2. A kind of pistol the barrel of which re- 
volves. CoU. 

RE-VOM^|T, V. a, [Fr. revomir.'\ To vomit again. 

E^l'V&L'SION (le-vul'shuiQ), n, [L. revulaio ; 
r&vello^ rmuUus, to pluck or pull back ; re, 
again, back, and vello^ vulsm, to pluck ; It. ri~ 
vulsione ; Sp. rvmiUion ; Fr. revulnon."] 

1 . The act of revelling or drawing back ; act 
of taking away ; a withdrawing ; a removal. 

Thr *'• ri-' +‘•1 from other trades, of which the 

re:i.'‘'i ‘ .• m i i i . ‘ i. A. Htnith. 

2. (Med.') The act of turning the principle of 

a disease from the organ in which it seems to 
have taken its scat. Dunglison. 

R^-VGL'SIVE, a. [It. ^ Sp. remdsipo ; Fr. revuh 
sif.l Having the power of revulsion. Bailey. 

R?-vf5'L'S{VE, 71. 1. That which has the power 
of subducting or withdrawing. 

The most powerful rei*w&»i'e of his danger. Dec. of Piety, 

2. {^Xed.) A remedy which produces a revul- 
sion. ' Dunghson. 

t REW (ra), A row ; a rank. Spenser. 

RE- WAKE', V. a. & n. To wake again. Richardson. 

R 5 -WArd', «. a. [Prom the Old Fr. rewerdon^ 
i, e. regiterdoni rewerdonement, recompense. 
Roquefort. — Reqtierdon is from regarder^ which 
comes from the It. rirptardarCf formed from the 
particle re, used intensively, and guardare (A. S. 
weardian^ to guard ; Ger. warten^ to attend to), 
to look after, to guard. Landais.'] 

1 . To give in return ; to give in exchange. 

Thou hast rewarded me good, whereas 1 have rewarded 
th«e evil. 1 Sain, xxiv. 17. 

2. To repay; to recompense; to requite; 
— generally used in ». good sense, i. 6, to rec- 
ompense for something good. 

The Supremo Being rewards tlie just, and punishes the 
unjust. Jiivowe. 

The Son of man shall come in the glory of his Father, with 
his angol9? and then he shall reward every mim accorduig to 
his works. MaU. xvi. 27. 

RjgJ-WARD', 71. 1. A gift in token of approved 
merit ; recompense given for good performed ; 
compensation; remuneration, requital. 

Rewauls and nunislimonts do alwivs presuppose some- 
thing willingly dime, well or ill, without whith respect, 
though wc ni.iv sometiTnes receive gooil, yet then it is only a 
heneht, imd not u i enrrt/ d. llonkrr. 

2. Punishment or recompense of evil; de- 
sert; retribution. 

Only with tliino oyear shalt thou behold and soo the rrioard 
of tho wicked. Z'**. xei. H. 

3. (Lato.) Compensation or remuneration for 
service.s: — a sum of money paid or taken for 
doing or forbearing to do some act. Bnrrill. 

S7tt. — See Compensation, Desert, Retri- 
bution. 

RE-wArd'A-BLE, a. That may be rewarded; 
worthy of reward. IXooher. 

R 5 -WARD'A-BLE-Nj&SS, n. Worthiness of re- 
ward. Goodman, 

Rlgl-WARD'A-BLY, ad. In a rewardable manner. 

R¥-WARD'BR, n. One who rewards. Shah. 

RB-wARD'Et^L, a. Bestowing reward; recom- 
pensing. * * toiV* [ii.] Thomson* 

B^-wArR'ING, n. Act of one who rewards ; rec- 
ompense ; reward. Hall. 

EB-wARD'LlgSS, a. Having no reward. PoUokf 

EBW'®T (nSi'^t), n. The lock of a gnn. [r.] BcoU. 

Rll-WORD' (r«-wHrdO» v- To repeat in the 
same words. Bhah. 

rS-WBIte', w, a. To write anew* T<nmg, 

REY^N^RD (rSn'ard or r«'»»rd), n. The name of 
a fox in fable. — See Rbnarp, Wm, Oaxtan, 

jS^Rettnard, which with ns is a dnpUcato for fox, 
while in the French rrnmrd has quite exoinded the 


elder volpils^ was onginally not the name of a Iclnd, 
but the proper name of the tax lieio, the vulpine 
Ulysses, in that famous bea&t-epic ot the middle ages, 
Retneke Fttcfis, the immense popularity ot which we 
gather from many evidences. Trench. 

RH.V*3tAR'BA-RATE (rsi-bAr'b^-r^t), a. [Low L. 
rXuibarba) um^ rhub irb.] Impregnated or tinc- 
tured -ivith rhubaib. Floyer. 

RHA-BAR'BA-RiNE (ra-bar'bsi-iln), n. {Chejn.) 
A* name formerly given to the yellow acid of 
rhubarb, now called ekrysopha?uc acid. It crys- 
tallizes in golden-yellow crystals, and with alco- 
holic solutions of potash and ammonia, yields a 
splendid red color. Gregory. 

RHAB-DOL'G-9Y (rsib-d31'o-je), n. [Gr l>dlJ6osy a 
rod, a stick, and ?.oyo$f a discourse.] A method 
olf performing multiplication and division by 
means of Napier’s rods or Napier’s bones. — See 
Rabdology. Wright. 

RHAB'DO-MAN-CY (lab'do-mSLn-s?), 7^. [Gr. pdf- 
5osf a rod, a wand, and navrda, divination.] Div- 
ination by means of a wand or rod. 

Of peculiar rliahdowancy is that which is used in univer- 
sal discoveries with a forked hazel. Browne. 

RHA'jCH{S, 71. {But.) Rachis.— SeeRACHis. Gray. 


RHAM'NUS, n. [Gr. pduvos ; L. rhamnos. From 
Celt, ramy brnrohi-^g. Loudon.] A widely-dif- 
fused genu-* (■* p!: one species of which, 

Rhamnus catharticus (called Spma cermim), 
has smooth, ribbed, bright green leaves, yel- 
lowish-giecn flowers, and berries, which are 
u<-e(l 111 the arts, and sometimes in medicine, 
and aie about the size of a pepper-corn, black 
externally, but within of a deep violet, the pulp 
enclosing three or four seeds. Eng. Vyc. 

RHJiM-PIIAS ' Tl~T).my n. pi. [Gr. /dp 0 of, a beak.] 
{OrnitJi.) A family of birds of the order Scan» 
soresy including the sub-family Rhamphastince ; 
toucans. Gray, 

REJM-PnJ3S’Tl'J^,My n. 
pi. (Omith.) A sub- 
family of birds of the 
order Scansores and 
family Rbamphastfdts ; 
toucans. Gray. 

RHA'PIIB (ra'fc), n. (Bot.) Same as RAi*HE.G 7 */iy. 

RHApr'I-DE^ (rJire-d5z), n {Bot.) Raphides. — 
See Ra phid e 4 *. Gray. 

RHA-P{!iN'TT-nlNE, n. (C/iem.) A tasteless, ino- 
dorous substance, obtained, in the form of yel- 
low scales, from the Rheum rhaponticion. Turner. 

f RHAp'SO-DBR (rtlp'so-d^r), n. One who com- 
poses rhapsodies ; a rhapsodist. Bhafteshxtry. 

RIIAP-S 6 D'{C (rsii-sSd'ik), ? a. [Gr. /un|,q)- 

RIIAP-S6d'|'- 0AL (r^p-sSd'o-k^l), 5 Belong- 
ing to, or befitting, a rhapsodist ; partaking of 
rhapsody ; unconnected rumbling. Rhapsodi- 
cal stories.” Dean Martin. 



RHAP-aOD'l-CAL-LY, ad. In the manner of 
rhapsody. ‘ ' TIair/iins. 

RHAP'flQ-DlST (iflp'so-dlst), n. 1. One who write.s, 
or one who recites or sings, rhapsodies or ex- 
tempore verses. Tyers. 

2. One who wTites without regular depend- 
ence of one part upon another. Watts, 

3. One of a clas.s of persons who are said to 

have flourished in the age of Homer, whose oc- 
cupation it was to compose, or to commit to 
memory, poems, which they recited for the 
amusement of their auditors. Brandt*, 


RHAp'SQ-nfZE (tap'srt-diz), V. 71. To recite rhap- 
sodies ; to act as a rhapsodist. Aihmmtm, 


RHAP'R9-DY (rt[p'ao-clcl, n. [Gr. hdattWy 

to stitch together, and a song; L. rAo^MO- 
dia ; It. ^ Rp. rapsodia ; Fr. thajModie.] 

1. Anciently, ^ portion of an epic poem, fit 

for recitation at one time, as a book of the Iliad 
or the Odyssey. Bentley. 

2 . In modem usage, a eollectton of paasages, 

thoughts, or authoritiea, ctomposing a new piece, 
but without necessary dependence or nutwral 
connection ; a number of parts, joined together, 
not necessarily dependent on eacn other; a long, 

rambling composition or story. LocAe. 


EHAT' A-N Y, n. The root of the Krameria trian- 
driay a plant native of Peru nsetl as a pow- 


erful and pure astringent in cases of hemor- 
rhage and chronic mucous discharges, and as a 
dentifrice. — Written also ratanhy, Baird, 
RHE' A (rS'a), n, ( Omith.) A genus of birds of 
the 'family Struthionidm ; the American ostrich. 

Band. 

RHEIN'-BER-RY (ran'bSr-re), n. (^Bot.) Buck- 
thorn ; Rhainhvs catharticus. Johnson. 

RHE'INE (re'm), 71. {Chtnyi.) A yellow coloring 
substance piocured from the root of the com- 
mon rhubarb, and also from one of the lichens, 
Parmelia pa) ietina, soluble in ether, and in hot 
alcohol, from which solutions it may by ob- 
tained in crystals of a golden-yellow, metallic 
lustre ; — called also chrysophanic acid. Miller, 

RHEN'iSH, a, {Geog.) Relating to the Rhine. 
RHEN'ISH (rSn'jsh), n. Wine from the vine- 
yards on or near the Rhine. iShak. 

rh^;-6m'5;-t^;r, 7t. SccReometeb. 

RHJgl-riM'Jp-TRY (ro- 8 m'o-tre), ??.. [Gr. /Ifw,toflow, 
and juf rpo IS a measure.] {Math.) The differen- 
tial and integral calculus ; fluxions. jR. l^ark. 
RHE'Q- TROPE, 7 ^, Sco ReotrOI’E. 

RIIE'TF-AN (le'ahe-gn), a. {Oeog.) Relating to 
the ancient Rha'ti, or to their country, Rbn*tia, 
lying between the north of Italy and the Dan- 
ube. P, ('yo, 

REFfTOR (rS'tor), 71. [L., from Gr. [njrwoJ] A 

rhetorician. /Sutler. 

RIIKt'O-RIc (rct'o-rlk), 7^. [Gr. //vropucij ; Ju. rhe- 
toiicd ; It. ^ Sp.’ 7'etoricn ; Fr. 7'hrio7'igue.] ^ In 
the widest sense, in uhich the ivord is occasion- 
ally used by modern writcis, the uit of prose 
composition generally ; philological critieisni . — 
in a more restricted sense, the art of oratory, or 
the art of addressing public assemblies ; ora- 
tory; eloquence: — in an intermediate sense, 
the art of argumentative composition. Bramle, 

Without ttttciiintiiiR iifoinml dciliiitioii of fho word, I iim 
incliTiud to considcT lin'tonc, when loducod toitHyiNtrui in 
books as n l)^^d,^ ofinlo. doilvvd from iiiid obsci- 

Mition, ( \tcTiilinf; to .til (‘oiiiiiiuiucutioii by IniiLMt.iyc, tiiid 
di‘Mjzni‘il t(» iiiako It idlivicnL. Ji, T, C/mnmne. 

Sya.— Sec Eloquence. 

RIIE-'rflR'I-CAL (ro-t&i'c-k9l)» [Ch. fniropiKikt 
L. 7'hetoricus ; It. tV Sp. reftn'ieo.] PtTlainiug 
to rhetoric; oratorical; persuasive; flgurativt*. 

RHgl-T^Il'l-C.AL-LY (r(>t 8 r'o-kal“I<;), nd. In a 
rhetorical m'anncf ; like an orator ; figuratively. 

RII5;-T6r'I-CAL-NESR, n. The quality of being 
rhetorical. * Ash. 

t RFI^I-TfiR'l-CATE, V. 91, [Low L, rhrtorieor.] 
To play the orator. Waferhmd, 

t KHl;>Tt5R-l-CA'TION, 7 i. Rhetorieal amplifica- 
tion. WatcrUmd, 

RUrjT-0-Rl"CIAN (ret-o-rlsU'ipi), n. [Fr. rInUp 
rieien.] 

1 . One who was versed in, or one who teach- 
es, the art of rhetoric. 

Tlu‘ art of tliv rhi'torimin. like that of tFio phtlomiplu^r. itt 
anal} tii'iU, Ctip art of the orator in «yntlu‘tical. P/ . t Vci/i/i/Wt 

2. An orator. [I 4 CHS proper.] /hyden, 

tRIIh:T-0-Ul"CFAN, a, RhetorieaL Blackmore, 
f RHf'lT'c.l-UIZE,^. w. To act the orator. Gotgrare, 

RUBT'O-rIzH (rdt'o-rt/.),!?. a. To represent by a 
figure of oratory. [R.J Milttm, 

Rril-iF^M (r<tm), 7%, [Gr. (dwy to flow; L. 

rheumax It. ^ Rp. teuniax Fr. rhiime,] {Ued.) 
Any thin, watery discharge from the mueuua 
membranes or skin, as the thin discharge from 
the air passages, arising from cold. DungUson, 

Rim n, (BoQ A genus of plants containing 
’ several species, one of which furnishes the me- 
dicinal root called rhubarb mo called from 
Rhat the ancient name of the Volga, on the 
borders of which it grows. Laudon, 

RBEtr-MAT'lO (nft-mSt'lk), a, [Or. lUvftnriKdfy sub- 
ject to a discharge ; rheum ; It. ^ Sp. re/ 4 * 

rmiieo ; Fr. rhumatic,] 

1. Pertaining to rheumatism. JOmgHmn. 

2 . t C'holeric ; splenetic. Bhitk, 

(rd'ttis-tlam), n, [Or. (tvyanryidf, 
ItabiUty to rheum ; rheum ; to flow ; 

rbeumaihmmy rheum; It.«^Rp«moi»o^/eoio; 
Fr. rhutnatUme.] (Med.) A' kind of painful. 
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RHYME 


shifting inflammation, sometimes seated in the 
muscles, sometimes in the p«rts surrounding 
the joints, and at others within them. Dungluo7i* 

RHEfJ'MIC, a. (C^em.) Noting an j.cid obtained 
from the stalks of rhubarb. Hamilton. 

RHEti'MY (rti'nie), a. Pertaining to, vr affected 
by, rheiim. “ Rheumy eyes.*’ J>ryden. 

RIlfME, n. See Rhyme. Todd^ 

THUSy n. [Gr. a nose, and itvdos, a 
flower.] {Bot,) A genus of plants ha\ing their 
rmgent corolla compressed at the upper lip so 
as to resemble the snout of an animal ; yellow 
rattle. Loudem. 

RHi^NO, n. [Scot. n«o.] A cant word for money. [ 

Turn your posscseions here to ready rhino. Move. ' 

RHI-NQ-CE'Rl-AL, a, Rhinocerical. Wmght, 1 

RIII-N^-OER’l-CAL, a. Relating to the rhinoct- i 
ros ; rhmocerial. Addison. | 

RIlf-Nog'^l-ROS (xl- 
nSs'^-rJSs), [Gr. 
liiv6Kfp(t>s ; or piv, 
the nose, and ki~ 
pHs,ahorii;L.r/it- 
noceros,'] {Zofd.) 

A pachydermatous 
animal allied to 
the elephant, the 
hippopotamus, and 
the tapir, and next to the elephant the most 
powerful of quadrupeds. 

jQFir Tiie rhimeeroa is a large, uncouth-looking 
animal, arid inhabits the hotter regions of Asia and 
Africa. Tlio principal species are tiie Indian rhi- 
noceros (Rhinoceros Indicus, Rhinocpros unicornU)^ the 
Javanese rhiuocurus (Jihinoctras Jj.vaiiu^), the riu- 
iiocoros of S^utuafra (Rlunoccros Sumatrouitis), and the 
African or tvvo-hornod rhinoceros (Rlunoau os jift im- 
nus^ or Rlunoceios bicornis). The latter, like the 
rhinoceros of Sumatra, has ttvo horns, and ditfers 
from tli« Indian species m having the skin s.nootlicr, 
and in being destitute of the arraor-hke folds on the 
shoulders, neck, &c., and having instead of them 
nioruiy wriuklos. Baird, 

RUl-NoiJ'tMiaS-BYaD, n. (Omi£h.) A bird, na- 
tive of Java, about the size of a turkey, of a 
bluc-black color, and having a large horny ap- 
pendage at the base of the hill, in the form of a 
reverted horn ; rhinoceros hornbill ; Buceros 
rhitweeros, — S ee Ho iw Bi ll. Bug, Cya. 

RIU-NO-RLAS'TIC, a, (Med.) Relating to rhino- 
plasty. Dunglison, 

RH I'NO-Ph AS-T Y, ri. [Gr. hh, fttvds, the nose, and 
KXn(r>jia, to form.] (Med.) The operation^ of 
fonuiiig a new nose. It consists in bringing 
down a portion of flesh from the forehead, and 
causing it to adhere to the anterior part of the 
remains of the nose. Med. Jour, 

RU I-Pf r'T^J-RA, n. pi, [Gr, a fan, and Trrfpdy, 
a wing. (Hat.) An order of insects called 
--Sec Stub BSIPTERA. Eng. Cyc, 

Rin-PlP'TliJ-RAN, n. (Ent.) One of the Rhipip- 
fe,r<b. Brands. 

Rin-Z5^MA, n. [Gr. fttltopa, that which has taken 
root; to plant.] (Bot.) A creeping stem 
or hr.UHih growing beneath the surface of the 
soil or partly covered by it; a rootstock. Gray. 

Rllf zg-MOH ‘Pff4, n, [Gr. a root, and pop(fn% 
form.] (Bot.) A genus of plants belonging to 
the natural order of Fungi ^ having altogether 
the appearance of a mass of rootlets, found in 
damp cellars, old walls, mines, and other sub- 
terranean places, where they sometimes acquire j 
a phosphorescent state. Eng. Cyo, i 

Rni-Zi'^Pir A-<J(>l^S, «. [Gr. y5/C«, a root, and<|Wtyw, 
tueal.] (Zotd.) Feeding upon roots. Wright. 

nBl-z6pn^g-R4fn. [Gr, aroot, and^ffiw, to 
bear, in allusion to the germination of the seed 
while still borne on the mother plant.] (Bot*) A 
genus of tropical plants which root and vege- 
tate in the mud, sending down roots from the 
branches and forming dense thickets down to 
low-water mark, and covering immense tracts 
of coasts ; the common mangrove. Ltndley. 

RHO’Dl-APr a. Relating to Rhodes, a 

celebrated island of the Archipelago. Bowmr. 

w. a very hard, white, brittle, heavy 
metal, extracted from the ore of platinum, of 
which it forms about one half per cent. When 
pure> It is insoluble in acids, and, with the ex- 
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ception of iridium, is the least fusible of the 
metals. Millar. 

jggp The only use to which rhodtum has hitherto 
been applied is the formation of nibs for metallic pens, 
for which It IS well fitted, from its extreme hardness 
aiidunalterabihty. Mdler, 

RHOD'I-ZITE (r6d'e-zit), n. [Gr. poSi^o), to tinge 
of a rose color.] (Min.) A mineral found in mi- 
nute crystals on red tourmalines from iSiberia ; 
— supposed to be a lime boracite, and so named 
in allusion to the red tinge which it communi- 
cates to flame. Dana. 

RH6-DQ-DEN'DRQN, or EH6D-Q-D£N'DRgN [rod- 
o-den'dron, Ja. R. ; ro-do-den'drqn, K. Sm. C. Wr. 
Ir^.], n. [Gr. (tolobivb'povf rose-tree ; pdJoj/, the 
rose, and livlpov, a tree.] (Bot.) A genus of 
^shrubs or small trees, found both in the new 
and the old world, and remarkable for the 
weauty of their evergreen leaves, and their fine, 
large, brilliant flowers. Baird. 

A'.u6D-Q-MgN-TADE’, n. See Rodomontade. 

1| RilCMB, or RHOMB [rumh, W. P. J. F. ; rSmb, 
/S. ,/.i. K. Sm. \V7 .], 71. [Gr. po^z^os, a rhombus ; 
1.. rhombus ; It. ^ Sp. 707nho ; Fr. rhomhe.') 

1. (Seom.) An oblique-angled parallelogram 

whosve sides are all equal ; a quadrilateral which 
has \tvi sides all equal, two of its opposite an- 
gles aeuie, and the other two obtuse ; rhombus ; 
lOzcnge. Powell. 

2. (Crystallography.) A solid bounded by 

six equal and similar rhombuses, as the primi- 
tive form of Iceland crystal. B 7 ’ewster. 

Fresnel*s rhomb^ ( Opt.) an oblique par- 
allelepiped of crown glass whoso in- 
dex of refraction is 1.51, and its acute 
angles each 54]^ dogtees, acting on light 
as follows: — a lay of polarized light, 
incident perpendicularly upon one end 
of the rhomb so placed that the plane of 
refiectioii shall be inclined at an angle 
of 45° to that of polarization, will, af- 
ici -u.TiM.ii'jiuoiofal r*‘ficci:on-,ouiii!ra 
I i,i( iMiiCiil.un at Lii<‘ 0 !l'i*r 011 . 1 ,( 11 ( 11 - 
arly polarized ; and. on being trans- 
mitted in like manner through a second 
Fresnel’s rhumb, will again become Fresnel’s 

plane-polarized. Powell. momi). 

II RHOM'BIO (ram'bjk or rSra'bik), a. Noting 
surfaces or planes which are rhombuses : — not- 
ing solids bounded by six planes, some or all of 
whose faces are rhombuses. Dana. Broohe. 

11 RH6m-BO-HE'I)RAI4, a. Relating to a rhom- 
bohedron. * Bd. Rev. 

II RHbM-BO-HE'DRgN, n. (Geom. & CrT/staUog- 
raphy.) A polyhedron hounded by six equal 
rhombuses ; rhomb ; rhomboid. 

jjQp The rhombohedroniy or rhomb, differs from the 
cube in having all its solid angles formed by acute or 
by obtuse angles, while the solid angles of the cube 
are formed by right angles. Davies Pech. 

||RIl6M'nc5lD, n. [Gr. a rhom-r 

bus, and clJaj, form.] \ \ 

1. (Geom.) An oblique-angled paral- 
Iclosram whose adjacent sides are unequal. 

Hvttem. 

2. (Crystallography*) A solid contained with- 

in six equal and similar rhombic planes, and 
having two of its solid angles (called summits) ^ 
and only two, composed each of three equal 
plane angles ; — rhomb. Brooke. 

Iceland spar occurs in rbomboidal a-nd U always 

reducible by natural cleavage into exact rhontbouTSf having 
their faces «iuul and similar ihombs. I'owelu 

II Rfl6M-BolD', a. Rbomboidal. Wright. 

Rhomboid muscUf (Anat.) a muscle of a rbomboidal 
shape situated at the posterior inferior part of the 
neck, and at the posterior pan of the hack. Wright. 

II RHgM-B(5lD'AL, a* (Crystallography.) 1. Re- 
sembling a rnomh; noting surfaces or planes 
w’hich are rhombuses. Brooke. 

A rhomb irf Iceland apar, a folld bounded by six equal 
and similar rhomboMal surfaces, Brewster. 

2, Noting surfaces or planes which are rhom- 
boids, or solids bounded by six planes, whose 
bases are rhomboids ; as, A right rhombozdal 

I prism.** Dana* 

3. Noting solids bounded wholly or in part by 

rhombuses. Brooke. 

RHQM-Bdl'DE^, n. A rhomboid. Milton. 

II RH6MB'-SftL-lD, (Geofn.) A solid consist- 
ing of two equal and right cones Joined together 
at their bases. Hutton. 
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II Rh6mb^-SPAR, n. (Min.) A mineral consist- 
ing of carbonate of magne.sia ; magnesite. Dana. 

RHUM'BUS (rSm'bus), 7t. ; pi. R. RHOMBi ; Eng. 
KHOMBL’SES. [L-T (Geom.) A quadrilat- 
eral having all its sides equal, its oppo- 
site sides parallel, and its angles not | J 
right angles ; an equilateral, oblique-an- 
gled parallelogram. Davies ^ Peck. 

RHO'BARB ^d'birb), n. [Gr. ^5, the root of a 
species of Rheum (the Rheum rhubarum of Lin- 
naeus, or Rheum rhaponticum of Geibour), fi’om 
'‘Pa, Rha, a name of the Volga, a river of Pon- 
tus ; It. rabarbico ; Sp. ruibarbo ; Fr. r7mha7'be. 

— Arab, rawund ; Per. rhiihar.'] (Bot.) A name 
applied to the plants of the genus Rheiim^ and 
also to the root of certain species used in medi- 
cine, and to the stalk of some species used for 
food. 

jj^ Some species of r7iu5ar5, especially Rheum r/m- 
ponticum, or pie-rhubarb^ are cultivated for the leaf- 
stalks, which, when green, are used for pies, tarts, 
&c., and others for the loots, which are extensively 
used in medicine. All the rhubarb of commerce, 
known as Turkey ox Russian, and East Indian or Chi- 
nese, grows on the declivities of the chain of moun- 
tains extending from the Chinese town Sini to the 
Lake Kokonor, near Thibet. Loudon, Eng, Cyc. 

RHU-BAR'BA-EtNB, 71. Rhabarbarine. Smart. 

RHO'BARB-Y, a. Relating to rhubarb. Butler* 

BHtiMB (rhmb), n. (Navigation*) A vertical cir- 
cle w’hich makes an angle with the meridian at 
any given place ; the intersection of such i 
circle with the horizon ; — the track of a sh\ 
sailing constantly toward the same point of th» 
compass ; a rhumb-line. Hutton. Da. ^ P, 

Mariners distinguish the rhumbs by the same 
names as the points ot the compass and the winds. 

Angle of the rhumb, the angle at which the rhumb 
cuts the meridian. — Complement of the rhumb, the 
angle which the rhumb makes with the prime ver- 
tical. Dames. 

RHOMB'-LiNE, n. (Navigation.) A line pro- 
longed from any point of the compass in a 
nautical chart except the four cardinal points : 

— the line or course which a ship describes 

when sailing constantly toward the same point 
of the compass. Hutton. 

The rhumb-line, which is also called the lozo. 
dromic curve, cuts all The meridians, which it crosses, 
at the same angle, and forms a kind of spiral that ap- 
proaches nearer and nearer to the pole, and reaches it 
only after an infinite number of turns. Davies Ijr Peck. 

RHCs (rhs), n. [L., from Gr. ^oi;s.] (Bot.) A ge- 
nus of plants ; the sumach. Eng. Cyc. 

RHYME (rim), n. [A. S. rbn, gmm, a number, 
reckoning ; Frs. rime ; Eut. rijm, rhyme ; Ger. 
reims Pan. mwt ; Sw. ri?«. — It., Sp., ^ Port. 
ri 7 na\ Fr. mn-e. — Skinner refers the word to 
Gr, I)v0p6s, rhythm; hut Waohter, Ikre, and 
Tooke consider it of northern origin.] 

1, The correspondence ot the sound of the 
last word or syllable of one verse or line to the 
sound of the last word or syllable of another. 

In English versification, rhyme is, next to ac- 
cent, the most important element. Rhijmes may con- 
sist of single syllables, as told, bold ; of two syllables, 
as water, daughter-, of three, as cheerily, wearily. 
Latham.^ While, from the irregularity of our spell- 
ing, many syllables rhyme with each other, although 
widely dissimilar in orthography, as woo, puranct 
there are, on the other hand, rhymes which speak to 
the eye and not to the ear, as wind, find, — gone, done. 
This IS a license only rendered admissible by prece- 
dent. Brande, 

2. Verses or lines terminating with similar 

sounds. ** Songs and rhymes.” Denham. 

Z. A composition in verse ; poetry ; a poem. 

Things uaattempted yet In prose or rhyme. Milton. 

He knew 

Himself to sing, and build the lofty rhtpne, MiUon, 

4. A word chiming or corresponding in sound 
with another word. Young. 

Female rhyme, a rhyme in which the two final syl- 
lables of each verse agree, the last syllable beint! 
short, as motioTt, ocean.-** Male rhyme, a rhyme in 
which the final syllables only agree, as strain, com 
plain. Brands. — Rhyme or reason, number or sense. 

RHf'ME (nm), V. n. [A* S. riman, to number; 
Dut. ryWw, to rhyme ; Dan. rtme; ^w. rmma. 
— It. rimare ; Sp. fimar ; Fr. rtmer,] [*. 

RHYMED ; pp. RHYMIN®, RHYMBD.] 

1. To accord in sound ; to be m rhyme. 

But fUsuted hi* mittens «s jWlt ^ . 

And, if tliey rhyoied and raroed, (dl wsf wtSI. Djrydem* 
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2. Ho make rhymes or verses. 

Who rhymed for hire, and patronized ibr pride. Pope, 

RHYME (iim), o. a. To put into rhyme. Wilson, 

RHYME'LgSS (rim'l^a), a. Not having rhyme. 

RHYM'^R (lim'er), n, A maker of rhymes; a 
ver'iifier; a rhymester. 

The pasalon of love makea every one a r/ij/nier, though 
not a poet. I>n/(ien. 

RHYM'p-RY (rlm'e-re), n. The art of rhyming or 
of making rhymes. JEc, Hev, 

RHYME'ST^iR (rlm^ster), n, A maker of rhymes ; 
a versifier ; a rhymer. Bp. Hall. 

I speak of those who are only rhjftMsters, Denms. 

RHYM'lCj a. Pertaining to rhyme. Clarke. 

RHYM'IST,n. A rhymer; a rhymester. Cotoper. 

RH'YNX'HO-LiTE, n. [Gr. /•^yrof, a beak, and Xi- 
Oosf a stone.] The petrified be Uc of a bird. Clarke. 

RHfJT- eng * pI'jvje, 

71. pi. [G*r. liijyxoSj a 

snout, and ap- ^ 

pearance.] (Ornitk.) 

A sub-family of birds 
of the order Anseres 
and family Laridoe, 
or gulls ; skimmers. ^ 

CHOPS.™. (Or- RKy^ehop.JbLlU.. 
nith.) A genus of 

a<juatic, palmiped birds having the bill and the 
•wings very long, and including, or confined to, 
the speerwater^ cut-toater^ skimmer, or blacJi 
skimmer {RhyncAops nigra'), which skims, while 
on the wing, the surface of the sea for its food ; 
— written also ry7ickops. Eng. Cyc. 

(1 RHtTIIM (rfthm or rttfiml [rTthm, B. W. P. J. F. 
Ja. R . ; rjthm, K. ^?;>^.,], n. [Gr. ^od/xSs ; L. 
rhythmis ; It. Sp, ntmo ; Fr. rhythme.'] 

1. The measure of time or movement by 
regularly recurring impulses or accents, as in 
poetry, prose, music, dancing, &c. ; numerical 
proportion or harmony ; periodical emphasis. 

Rhythm differs from metre, Inasmuch os rhythm is propor- 
tion applied to any motion whatever, metre is proportion ap- 
plied to the motion of words snoken. . . . No English word ex- 
presses rhtithutii-, betffp than tlu* woid “time " JI'nrriK 

Rhythm or OAdenee is the tiiniilest combi n.ition, the lowest 
nieusuro. bv which evident order cun be given to sound of 
either music or speech. Mttford. 

2. (Med.) The order or proportion, as regards 

time, between the diiferont motions of an organ, 
as of the heart, or of the organism in health and 
disease, Dunglison. 

II RH^TH'Ml-CAL (rlth'nif-kal), a. [Gr. ItvdfUK^s ; 
L. rhytkmicus; It. ^ Sp. ritmico; Fr. rhyth- 
mime.'] 

X. Pertaining to, or having, rhythm. Mason. 

2. (Med.) Periodical. Dunglison. 

II RH^TH'MI-C;^L-LY, ad. In a rhythmical man- 
ner; so as to* have* rhythm. Beck. 

II RH^THM'LJglSS, <s. Without rhythm. Coleridge. 

II RH^TH-MOM'^I-T^IR, n. [Gr. rhythm, 

and fiirpov, measure.] An instrument for mark- 
ing time to movements in music. Gmt. Mag. 

II RHlf’TH'MUS, n. [L.] llhythm. Uarns. 

Rt'AL, n. [Sp. real.] A coin, — See Real. Todd. 

Rp^L, n. An English gold coin current in the 
reign of Henry VI- and in that of Elizabeth. 
XTnaer the former its value was ten shillings ; 
under the latter fifteen shillings. Brande. 

JtI.RJ\rT (r5-ttn')i [Fr. ; rirc (L. rtdeo), to latigh.] 
Laughing; exciting laughter or gayety; gay; 
smiling ; — < applied figuratively to the arts.BfrrAS. 

RIb, n. [A. S. rib, ribb; But. rib; Ger. ripjTe; 
Ban. riobeen; Sw. reflten; Icel. rifJ] 

1. (Anal.) One of the bones which project on 
each side of the vertebral column. 

tn the human body there are twenty^fiMir ribs, 
twelve on each side. They are lonff, irres;uiar, ourvea 
bones, slightly flatlenorl, situarod obliquely at the 
sides of the chest. The tnte ur uternal rtbs are the first 
seven on each side, which are articulated at one ex- 
troiiiity to the spine, and, at the other, by their carti- 
lages, to the sterninu, or breast-lione. I’lie* fahe ribs are 
tJie reniainitijc' five , the tliree upper onth* beinu united 
by their cartilages to the carrilaKO of ilie last true rib ; 
tile two others are free at their external extremities, 
aud have been called floating rUts. JDuu^Ziatm. 

2, (Arek.) A curved timber for supporting 
the plaster of a vaulted roof : — a moulding on 
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the interior of a vaulted roof, or forming tracery 
on a wallj or in windows. Weale. Britton. 

3. [Ship-bvilding.) One of the timbers of a 
vessel which spring from the keel. ^ Brande. 

4. One of the curved parts on which any thing 
" expanded rests for support. 

Let Persian dames the umbrella’s »•£&? display. Cfay. 

5. A prominence extended in the form of a 

line in cloth, as in coidiiroy. Ct'atg. 

6. Any thing long and narrow; a strip. “ A 

small rib of land.” Echard. 

7. A ^vife ; — in allusion to Eve, who was made 
of one of Adam’s ribs. [Vulgar.] Halliwell. 

, 8. (Mming.) A pillar of coal left for the sup- 
jport of the roof of a mine : — a leader or string 
of ore. Arnica. 

9. (Bot.) The principal piece, or one of the 
principal pieces, of the framework of the leaf, or 
any similar elevated line along a body. Gray. 

rIb, V. a. [i. RIBBED ; ^p. ribbino ribbed.] 

1. To furnish with ribs. Sanays. 

2. To enclose with ribs. S/iak. 

3. To plough imperfectly. Loudo7i. 

RIb'ALD, [It. 7 'ibaldo; Old Fr. rihaidd; Fr. 
rih'aud. — But. rabaurot!] A mean, low, brutal, 
obscene wretch. “ That lewd ribald.” Spenser. 

RIB'ALD, a. Mean ; low ; base ; vile ; obscene. 
The j ihald invectives which occupy the place of argument. 

Murke. 

t RIB'ALD-Ish, a. Bisposed to ribaldry. Bp. Hall. 

t RIB'ALD-ODs, a. Obscene ; ribald. Sir T. More. 

tRiB'ALD-oBS-LY, Withribaldry. T. More. 

t RlB'ALD-ROlJs, a. Containing ribaldry; ob- 
scene; vile; base; ribald. Prytme. 

RIB'ALD'RY, n. Vile, brutal, obscene or ribald 
language ; obscenity. Gratioille. 

BiB'ANI), n. 1. A silk fillet; a ribbon. Chapman. 

2, (Naval Arch.) A rib-band. Mar. Diet. 

rIb'AND, V. a. See Ribbon. B. Jonson. 

RlB'AND-pD, p. a. Adorned with ribands or rib- 
bons. A nhanded waistcoat.” Bean, % FI, 

t RlB'AUB-RfiD, a. Ribald; obscene. Shak. 

t RlB'AUD-ROfJS, ®. Ribald; obscene. Bayreit, 
rTb'BAND, n. A ribbon. — ^See Ribbon. Spemer. 

RiB'-BAND, 71. (Naral Arch.) A long, narrow, 
flexible piece of timber nailed to the outside of 
the ribs, so as to encompass the vessel length- 
wise ; — also written riba7id, and ribbon. Dana. 

rIbbed (rlbd),®. Having, or furnished with, ribs. 

rIb'BJNG, n. (Arch.) The timber- work sustain- 
ing a vaulted or coved ceiling. Weale. 

rIb'BLE-rAb'BLE, 71. A rabble ; a mob. Ash. 

RtB'BON, n. [Fr. — derived by Mmage 

from’ L. ruhe7ts, red — Referred by Skhi 


RtB'BON, n. [Fr. — derived by Mmage 

from’ L. rube7is, red — Referred by Skhiner and 
Lge to Eng. band.] 

1. A silk fillet ; a woven strip of silk, satin, 
&c., used for trimmings, budges, or decorations. 

To siph for ribbon*, if thou art flO mlly : 

Mark liow they pnace Lord TTinbra, or Sir Billy. Pofie. 

2. A narrow, thin strip of any thing. 

3. (Her.) An ordinary which is the eighth 

part of a bend. STtiart, 

This word, formerly written rtband, ribband, is 
now commonly written ribbon. 

RIB'BON, V. a. [». RIBBONED ; pp. BIBBONINO, 
RIBBONED.] To furnish or adorn with ribbons. 

RIb'BQN-GRAss, n. tBoi.) A species of Phala^ 
Tis, or canary-^ass, having variegated leaves ; 
Phalaris arunmnaeea. Gray, 


rIb'-GRAss, n, (Bot.) A species of plantain ; « »,-A odor 
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RIB'-SOp-PORT'BD, a. Supported or sustained 
by libs. Clarke. 

RIB'WORT (rib'wurr), 7i. (Bot.) A species of 
plantain ; rib-grast>. Wood. 

rIc. [A. S. rtc. — See Ricii.]^ A termination or 
a prefix of nouns, denotmg f '.”! *//'/*. . ^ or 
powerful; as, bishopnV, o <.■,"! ii> >'1 of a 
bishop ; AhWc, altogether strong ; JZ/chard, 
powerful ward or keeper. Bosworth, Gibson. 

RICE, n. [Gr. opv^a, opv^ov ; L. oryza ; It. riso ; 
Sp. arroz ; Fr. riz. — Eut. rijst ; Ger. 7'eis ; Dan. 
riis; Sw. ?ys.] (Bot.) A giaminaceoiis, cereal 
plant (Oryza sativa), and its seed or grain, vciy 
extensively cultivated within the tropics and in 
the warmer legions of the temperate zones, and 
forming a most important, aud in the most civ- 
ilized and populous Eastern nations, the piiuci- 
pal article of food. iiaitd. 

j0C^“In respect of the picdominating kinds of 
gram, the earth maybe diiided into five grand di- 
visions or kingdoms ; — the kingdom ot ncc, oi maize, 
of wheat, of lyo, and lastly, oi bailey and oats. "I he 
first thico are the most extensive; the maize has the 
greatest range of tcniperaturo ; but rice may bo said 
to support the greatest number of the human race.” 
Sehouia. 

RICE'-BIRD, w. (Ornitk.) 1. An 
Asiatic bird of the family Ft'in- 
gillidce, or finches, which feeds 
on rice ; Lo.na oryztro7*a of 
Linnaeus, or FringiUa oryziinra 
of Swainson. Eng. Cyc. 

2. A North American bird, v , ^ 

having beautiful plumage, nOvich 
feeds on iice in the boutliejn 
States; rice-bunting; lecd-bird; bobolink ; 
hcriza 07'gzu ora of Linnams. WHsoti. 

RICE'-BOnT-ING, 71. (Ornith.) 

Rice-bird ; bobolink. Wilson. JH| 

RICE'-mTlK, M. Milk boiled and 
thickened with rice. Ash, 

RlCB'-PA-PJglR, n. A delicate, 
vegetable film, said to be a mem- 
brane of the bread-fruit-tree {.4r- 
forarpHS incisa), imported from Rfr<‘-i>untlnir (/*«- 
China, in small, square pieces, N'Hza orfismn n), 
and used to make artificial flowers and fancy 
articles, and also as a drawing-paper for delin- 
eating richly-colorcd insects or novvers. 

Tomlinson. 

RICE'-rOD-DlNG, n. Pudding made of rice. Ash. 

Ri<;E'-WA-T^:R, 71 . Water thickened by boiling 
rice in it. Dmiglisoh. 

RICE'-WEE-VIL CwC-vH, 7\. ^ A weevil which at- 
tacks rice and Indian corn in th<* soiithcin part 
of the United States; blaek weevil; Curntlio 
oryzee of Liniueub, or Cahmdra oryzw. 

The 7’icr.irecril resembles the \\ hf'iit weevil, 
but is smaller, and has two largo, ted spots on each 

i vvxng-cover. Rums. 

rIgH, a. [A. S. rie, rich, powerful ; also, a pre- 
fix or termination of nouns, denoting dtmmam, 
wwer ; Dut. rijk, rich, r{}k, empire ; Crer. re/c/z ; 
Dan. rig, rich, ripe, euqiire ; *Sw. rfk, ri<!h, rike, 
empire; Icol. m*r, powerful. — M id. L, riens, 
rich ; II, 7'iceo; Sp. riro\ Fr. riche.] 

1. Abounding in money <ir p(iss**ssiunh ; 
wealthy; opulent; afiluent;' — opposi d ia poor. 

Abram wm veiy rich in cattle, in itiver, and in iroUl. 

2. Sumptuous ; valuable ; estimable ; pre<‘ious ; 
splendid. ** Rich apparel.” Ezek. xxvii. 24. 

Earth In her rich attire 

Oonenmmate lively nmUed. MWon, 

3. Abounding in something valued or pre- 

cious, or in excellent or desirable qualities. 
** WiVA ** Rich spices.** 


tago laTzeeoma. Eng. Cyc. 

t RtB^iBE, n. 1* A rebeck- Nares. 

2. An old bawd- SkeUem. 

fRlB'l-BLB, ». A rebeck ; a ribibe. Chcmcer. 
RlB'l^SS, o. Having no ribs. Smith. 

RIB'RGaST, (-r«st), V. a. [«. Rinuo-isTP-D ; np. 
RnmoASTINa.RiRROAHTED.] Tn beat soundly ; 
to pummel. [A burlesque word.] Butler. 

RlB'R6AST-fNG, 1%, Act of one who ribroants ; a 
sound beating ; a cudgelling. Cokridge. 


Otoyh wium rick tnm w«pt odoroui jrami and balnn. 

i/iUoH. 

4t. Plentifully stocked or furnished ; possess- 
ing or affording abundance ; plentiful ; abound- 
ing. ** Pastures rich in flocks.” Johnson, 
Ot vhsra tha fK»y«oua £a«t with ricksrti Hand 
Showora on her kiiifru bnrltarie lutirl and gnW. Miftm, 

5. Fertile ; fruitful; jiroductive ; prolific; 
teeming; luxuriant; as, “ Rich soil.” Philips. 

6. Having a pleasant taste ; savory ; deli- 
cious ; Inseioiis ; as, “ Rich wine ” ; ” Rich fruit,” 

7. Highly Hcasoned ; savory ; as, ” Rich food/ 

It fs sometlmai used as s collective lumn fol 
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rit^ persons* “ The rich and poor meet together ,• the 
Lord is the maker of them all.” JProv*. xxii. 9. 

Syn. — See Fertile. 

f lliCH, V* a. To enrich.. Gower* 

RlCH'Jg^, n. pL [It. ricchezze; Sp. rzqueza; Fr. 
ric/iesse.] Money or possessions in abundance ; 
treasures ; wealth ; opulence ; affluence. 

Riches do not consist in having nio'o aold a»i»l -ih v, but 
In having more m propoition than our n« .ghliii.t. Locke. 
]!lcO wHf’l COnCtialcd tliC‘> lu*, 

, A ■ 'i». . thoir sca -,011 ll> . Pope. 

\ r.on /1 +. i>(» oi'oop" than gi eat nc/ie*, and 

1'' *' 1 ■■ .'i » ■ L II. ►.'.i' '.lu Pror. xxii. 1. 

jggf- It was formerly sometimes used as in the sin- 
gular imniber j as, “ For in one liom so gieat nches is 
come to nought.” Rev* xvm. 17. 

Syn. — The term nehes denotes a state opposed to 
poverty The world is divided into rich and poor. 
Wealth j opulence, and affluence, all imply the possession 
of a laige share of nehe'i. Wealth and opulence are ap- 
plied to corninunities as well as to individuals, .^jfflu- 
ence denotes the increasing 'tDealth of the individual. 
Tile richness of a language, soil, &:e. j the nckes or 
ioealth of a person. 

RICH'— FLEECED (-flest), a. Covered with a valu- 
able fleece. ** The rich-^fleeced flock.*' Spenser. 

RICH'-UAired, a. Having beautiful hair. “Thou 
rich-haired youth.’* Collins* 

rIciI'— JEW-5LI^ED, a. Adorned with precious 
jewels. “ Rich-jewelled coffer.” Shak* 

Ricn'— LA-DEN (-Id-dn), a. Having a valuable car- 
go. “ numerous fleets.” Blackmore* 

rIcH'LY, ad* 1. With riches ; with opulence or 
affluence. “ A lady left.” Shah* 

2* Splendidly ; magnificently ; sumptuously. 

Aud first brought forth Ulysses' bed, and all 
That richly furnished it. Chapman. 

3. Plcnteously ; bountifully. Browne, 

4. Truly ; fully ; abundantly. 

A chostiaoment which they so richlu deserve. Addison. 

RIoii'N^SS, n* 1. The state or the quality of be- 
ing rich ; wealth ; opulence. Sidney* 

2. Sumptuousness; valuabloness; estimable- 

ness; preciousness ; splendor. Johnson* 

3. The state of abounding in something pre- 
cious, or in desirable or e.x:cellent qualities. 

Bring forth that British valet and, be It ne'er so rare. 

But Catmus with that vale for ricAK<?w shall compaio. Drayton. 

4. Fertility; fruitfulness; productiveness. 

“ Richness of the soil." Addison* 

5. Tl’lie state of being savory, high seasoned, 
or deUciovLS ; pleasantness to the taste. Drydm. 

Qyjx , — See Riches. 

KIcH'-HTAiNF.D, a. Stained with a high color. 
“ The rich-stained fruitage." Savage* 

RiCU'-WllOUflHT (-riwt), a* Highly wrought. 
“ Rich-wrought vests." Potter. 

RJ-ClN'lC, a. [rinnus communist castor-oil- 

S lant.j Noting an acid obtained by 

istiUing castor-oil. Gregory* 

RlCKT, n* [A. S. hreact a rick ; Arze, a ridge, a 
back ; Scot, rig * — See RinaB,] 

1. A pile of grain or hay in the open air and 
protected by a covering. SioifL 

2. A small pile of grain or hay just gathered 
in the field* [North of Eng.] Mortimer* 

ElCK, n. a* To pile up, as hay or grain. Ash* 
EKcK')g;T-It=lH, a. Eickety, • [n.] Fuller* 

ElCK'gTS, n* ph [Gr. J spine ; 

L. rachitis ; It. rachitide ; Sp. raguitis ; Fr. ra- 
chitisme*^ {Med*) Inflammation of the spine; 
a di«eas<‘, generally confined to childhood, char- j 
acterized by crookedness of the long bones, I 
with swelling of their oxtreinities, crooked 
spine, prominent abdomen, largo head, and, 
often, precocity of intellect ; rachitis. It is ac- i 
coinpaniod by leanness, general debility, and 
indigestion. JOunglison* * 

ElOE^rr-Vj Diseased with the rickets. “ The 
case of rickety children." Arhdhnot* 

2, Weak in the joints ; tottering ; feeble. 

RiCOCUKr (rfk-o-sht^ or a. [Fr. n- 

eocheit the botm’ding or skipping of a fiat stone 
thrown obliquely on the surface of water, rico- 
chet] (Mil) 

1. N<uing a mode of firing ordnance elevated 
but a very few degrees, so that the shot or the 
shell strikes the ^ound at a certain point, and 


then bounds or skips along, destroj’ing objects 
which might be secure from direct fire. 

Hung IS generally employed in sieges to enfilade 
works, to dismount artillery , and to destroy palisades, &c. 

Gloss. Mil. Terms* 

2. Pertaining to, or used for, ricochet firing; 
as, “ A ricochet battery." 

RIC'Q-^HET (rlk'o-shet), V. a* [z. RICOCHETTED ; 
pp* IIICOCHETTING, RICOCHETTED.] To Oper- 
ate on by ricochet filing. ♦* The ground to be 
ricochetted**^ . P* Cyc* 

RIC-0-9HET'TING (-shet'tmg),y?. a* Used in ric- 
ochet firing. “iJzcocAeiftwy batteries.** P* Cyc, 

t RlCT'URE (rtlct'yur), n. [L. ringoTt rictus, to 
gape.] A gaping. Bailey. 

r1c' 7'VS, n* [L., the opened mouth.'] (Bot.) 
The faux, or throat, as of a calyx, corolla, (fee. 

Henshw. 

RID, p* from ride* See Bide. 

rId, «. a. [A. S. hreddan ; Dut. redden ; Ger. 
retten ; Dan. redde ; Sw. rddda^ [z. rid ; pp. 
RIDDING, RID.] 

1. To set free ; to free ; to deliver ; to redeem, 

I will } id you out of their bondage. Exod. vi. fi. 

2. To clear; to disencumber; to relieve; — 
with of* “ To rid thee ©/“that care.” B. Jonson* 

I must rid all the seas qf pirates. Shak* 

3. To remove by violence ; to destroy ; to kill. 

I will nd evil beasts out of the land. Lev. xxvi. 6. 

Ah, dcathsmani you have rtd this sweet y(^img puncc. Shak. 

RID'DANCE, n. 1. The act of ridding or setting 
free ; deliverance ; redemption. “ Riddance from 
all adversity.” Hooker. 

2. The act of clearing away or disencumbering. 

Thou shalt not make clean nddcoice of the corners of tliy 
field, when thou reapest. JSev. xxui. 22. 

rId'DEN (rld'dn), p* from ride. See Bide. 


RlD'DjpR, n. One whu, or that which, rids. PhilUps* 

RlD'DLB (rld'dl), n. [A. S. hriddel; hreddan, to 
rid, to free; W. rhzdyll; Gael. rideal\ Arm. 
ridell.\ A coarse sieve of iron wire, for sifting 
coals, lime, ashes, sand, grain, &c. Mortimer. 

RiD'DLE, V* a* p. riddled; pp* riddling, 

RIDDLBD.J 

1. To sift with a riddle or coarse sieve. 

MoHimer. 

2. t To weave or form with holes, or in open- 
work, as a garment. Chaucer* 

3. To perforate, or make many holes in, as 

with shot. Craig* 


rId'DLE (-dl), n. [A. S*Tcedelsc\ arcedanyto read, 
to guess; Dut. rmdsel’, Ger. ruthsel. — Tooke 
refers to A. S. writhan, to wreathe, to twist.] 

1. Something proposed, or to be solved by 
conjecture ; a puzzling question ; a dark prob- 
lem ; an enigma ; a puzzle. Shak* 


And ho said unto them, Out of the eater 
and out of the strong came forth sweetness, 
not, In three days, expound the riddle* 

2. Any thing puzzling or nmbiguous.ITMrfz&ras. 

Syn. — A riMLe is a verbal puzzle ; a rehus, an 
acrostic, and a charade are syllabic puzzles ; and they 
aro%Il eniffftias* 


came fi>rth meat, 
And they could 
Jtulff. xiv. 14. 


RId'DLE (rld'dl), v. a* To solv<» ; to interpret ; — 
properly, to unriddle* — See Unriddle. 

Riddle me this, and guoss him If you can. Eryden. 
RId'DLE, V* n. To speak ambiguously. Shak. 
RiddUnff conftsilon finds but riddling shrift. Shak. 


RlD^DIilglR, n. One who riddles ; one who speaks 
obscurely or ambiguously. Home. 

Rln*Dt4NG-LY, ad* In the manner of a riddle; 
secretly; ob’senroly; ambiguously. Domic. 


RtDE, r. n. [A. S, ntfnn; Dut. ryden\ Ger. m- 
tmi ; Dan. nde ; Sw. nWa ; Icel. reida. — • “ [High- 
Ger,] reita [carriage] and Icel. reid [carriage] 
is the same as the rheda of the Bomans and 
Old Gauls, signifying a calash, chariot." Bos- 
worth.'] p. rode; pp* riding, rode, rid, 

RIDDEN.] 

1. To be carried on a horse, or other animal, 
or in any kind of vehicle or carriage. 

And he made him to ritle In the second chariot which he 
had. Chm. xll, 4H. 

To riife (in « bav trottlnar horsf. Shnk. 

I will overthrow the chariots, and those that ride in them. 

mg* U. SS. 

2. To be carried or to travel on horseback* 


Skill to ? life seems a science 
Proper to gentle blood '■(:'■■(' . 

To manage stcedb, as (. n . ' l , 'j_t i>> vain. Speitser. 

3. To be borne on the water or other fluid. 
Ulysses’ huge, black ship, that did at anchor ride. Chapman. 

Now on the coasts our conquering navy rides. Ei'yden. 

4. To be supported in motion ; to rest. 

As verf-rhh Ni ,j tdi.l.: "w-, 

1 ■ .1 .• . .1 (.* ii\I(-tree 

On winch heaven ride*. Shak, 

5. {yaut.) To lie at anchor, Dana* 

Although the word to nde, in popular usuge, 
signities to be earned in a vehicle, as well as on hcibe- 
back, yet vvlicn an excursion in a vehicle or cairiage 
IS spoken of, the fashionable English phrase is, “ to 
take a dnue.” 

•‘^Ride, heie [England], always means on horse- 
back , w’hen in a cainage, it is always a dnve.^^ 
Dr. Henry Cohiuin* 

SSsr The use of the word nde, both as a verb and a 
noun, in the sense of being coni eyed in a larivige, has 
been regarded as an Amencanisiu , and it has been 
maintained that the English use, and the proper mean- 
ing of nde, IS a conveyance on hoiseback ; and that a 
conveyance in a cairiage is not a nde, but a drive 
and it is thus used in the following quotation fiom 
Cow'per : ‘‘ Sometimes I get into a neighbor’s chaise, 
but geneially nde ” (i. e. on horseback). The Quar- 
teily Review remarks upon what has been called the 
American use of the woid, that “it has been, for a 
hundred yeais, a noted vulgarism in England.” This 

noted vulgarism ” has been countenanced for more 
than a liiindied years ” by the English dictionaries ; 
and it is sanctioned by the most eminent English lex- 
icographeis. Bailey defines theveib to ride, “to go 
on horseback, in a coach, wagon, &c. ” : Johnson, 
“to travel on horseback; to tiavel in a vehicle”; 
Richardson, “ to convey or cany on a hoise or other 
animal, or in any soit of cainage; to sit upon such 
an animal, or iii such a caiiiago, whethet the mutton 
be slow' or fast *’ ; and Todd defines the noun ride, 
“ an excursion in a vehicle or on horseback ; as, ‘ To 
take a nde*^ ” 


RiDE, V. a. 1. To sit, or to place one’s self, on 
so as to be carried. “ Others, • . ride the air in 
whirlwind.” MilfOQi. 

2* To manage insolently at will. Collier, 

The nobility could no longer endure to be ridden by ba- 
kers, cobblers, and bi ewers. Svpjt* 

RIDE, n* 1. An excursion on horseback or in a 
vehicle. — See Bide, t*. n* Todd. 

2, A saddle-horse ; — a little stream. [Local, 

Eng.] Vl'Hght* Grose* 

3. A road, or course to ride in, as in a pleas- 
ure-ground; a riding; a drive. Todd* 

RWE*au (tis-do'),n* [Fr.] (Fbr#.) An elevation 

of the earth along a plain, serving to protect a 
camp. Brande, 

RID'^:R, n. 1. One who rides. Prior. 

2. One who manages or breaks horses. Shak* 

3. An addition inserted in, or attached to, a 

manuscript, record, legislative bill, or other 
document, after its completion. Brande, 

4. (Kaut.) An interior timber placed occa- 

sionally opposite a principal one, to W’hich it is 
bolted, and extending from the keelson to the 
beams of the lower deck ; — the second* tier 
of casks in the hold. Dana. 

5. {Mil.) A piece of wood supporting the side- 

pieces of an artillery-carriage. Stocqueler* 

6. (Com.) A traveller who carries patterns 

and samples ; a riding-clerk. Wright, 

7. {Mmi9ig*) A stony concretion or barren 
part inicrvening in the middle of a lode. Ansted* 

RfD'gR-LfiSS, a. Without a rider. Herbert. 

RlD^E, ft. [A. S. /trie, hrieg ; Dut. rug ; Ger. 
ritckm't Dan. Tyg\ Sw. rygy; Icel. hryggr * — 
Gr. pdyist the back, a ridge.] , „ j-i 

1. The back or the top of the back. Htidtbrae* 

2. An extended elevation resembling the ver- 
tebral of the back ; a protuberance. 

The higheat ridffe» of those moimtains. Say* 

i "t ^ 

Wheat must be sowed above farrow, . . . and laid np 
round, high, warm ridges. J/drfmwr. 

3. (Arch.) The top or upper angle of a roof; 
—the upper, horizontal timber in a roof, agamst 
which the rafters pitch:— the intersection of 
two surfaces of a vaulted ceiling. Britfon, 

4. (Fort.) The highest part of the glacis pro- 

ceeding from the salient angle of the covered 
way. Stocqueler. 

RIDGB, V* a* p. RIDGED ; pp* RIDOIKO, RIDGED.] 

i. To form as a ridge, or into a ridge or ridges. 
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Bristles ranged like those that rvfge the back 
Of chafed wild boars or rutlied porcupines. Jutlton. 

2. To wrinkle “ A forehead ridged''* Cowper, 
BA.ND, n. The part of a harness that 
crosses the back of a horse. Ash, 

RlDf^rE'-BONE, n. The hack-bone; the spine. 
** Lying . . . about the ridge-hom''* Holland. 

EiD'O^igL (rid'jel), n, [A. S. wrtgan^ to conceal. 

S. hric, hrig, the back. Whitaker. 
An animal half castrated. Hrgden. 

RlB^E'LgT, n. A little ridge. Loudon. 

ElogiB'IilNG, n. A ridgel. Dryden. 

PIECE, ) (^Arc?i.) A ridge-pole. 

RlDGE'-PLATE, S Wright. 

EId^B^-POLE, w. (Arch.) Apiece of timber or 
a board in the angle of a roof, against which 
the rafters pitch ; ndge-piece ; ridge-plate. 

EId^^ 1 NG-LY, ad. After the manner of ridges. 

RlD^l'Y, a. Rising in a ridge or in ridges. Pope. 

ElD'l-CULE, «. [L. ridiculum; rideOj to laugh; 
It. ridicolo ; Sp. ridiculo ; Fr. ndicule.'] 

1. t Something to be laughed at ; a jest. 

To the people and common soldiers but a trifle; to the 
king but a ridicule. J. Fox. 

2. Wit of that species which provokes laugh- 
ter, and is designed to bring the subject of it 
into contempt ; derision ; mockery ; sj^ort ; sat- 
ire ; sarcasm. 

One of those principal lights or natural mediums by which 
things are to be viewed, m order to tliorough rcoognittoii, is 
rifhcide itself, or that manner of proof by which we discern 
whatever is Liable to just raillery in any subject. Shafteabm it. 

3. Ridiculousness; folly. <*The ridicule of 

this practice.” Addison. 

4?3?***This word is frequently mispronounced by 
sounding the first syllable like the adjective red ; an 
inaccuracy which cannot bo too carefiilly avoided,” 
Walker. 

Syn.— See Derision, Ridicule, Satire. 

t RlD'^l-CULE, a. pPr.] Ridiculous- Aubrey. 

EId'I-CU'LE, V. a. [«. BiDiciriED ; ^p. ridioul- 
ING, RIDICULED.] To cxpose to rldicule or de- 
rision; to expose to, or treat with, contemptu- 
ous laughter or merriment; to make sport of ; 
to satirize ; to deride ; to mock ; to rally ; to 
banter; to jeer. Temple. 

They endeavor to mdicuZe and banter all human as well 
as di vine accoin plishmcnts. C'/w ke. 

Syn.— To ridicule^ to mock, to jeer., and to deride, 
all imply a strong expression of contempt. One per- 
son ridiciUes another on account of his follies, derides 
and mocks him in order to make him appear contempt- 
ible, ral ies him on account of some weakness or de- 
fect, and banters him for accidental circumstances. — 
JDerisim, mackerg, and jeer are personal acts, and 
stronger terms than ridicule. Banter and rally are also 
personal, but do not necessarily imply ill nature. 
Both persons and things are often ridiculed. 

RlD'1-CiTI.-jpR, 71. One who ridicules. Chesterfield, 

t Rl-DlO'y-LIZB, V. a. To ridicule. Chapma7i, 

BI-dIo^U-LOGs, a, [L. ridiculus ; rideo, to laugh; 
Ik ridholo ; Sp. ridicuh ; Fr. 7*idiciUe.’] 

1, Deserving ridicule or derision ; exciting 
laughter with contempt ; laughable ; ludicrous. 

now many actions most rnheuloHn 

Hast thi>u bi'cii diawn to by thy tantaqy I Shak. 

One stop abovo tho aiiblimi‘ itiukoi tin* riiliruJow; niwl one 
step above the rithculoua makt'if chi* Bubliint> again. T, Paine. 

2, Pertaining to, or resembling, laughter, [ii.] 

The heaving of my lungs provokes me to ridiculous 
■millng. Skak. 

Syn. — See Ludicrous. 

EJ-Dlc'y-LOGS-I^Y, ad. In a manner worthy of 
ridicule. ’ Cudworth. 

Rl-Dlc'u-Loys-Nfiss, n. The quality of being 
ridiculous. StilUngfieet. 

EfO'lNTG, p. a. Employed to travel or rido ; trav- 
elling. “ Biding apparitor.” Aylijfe. 

EfD'ING, n, 1 . The act of one who rides. 

2. A road, as in a pleasure-ground. Sidney, 

3. (Stirg.) Displacement of the fragments of 

a bone, ohiedy produced by tho contraction of 
the muscles, and occasioning shortening of the 
limb, JOmglkm, 

EId'JNG, n, [Corrupted from trithing or triding, 
a third.] One of the three divisions or jurisdic- 
tions of the county of York, England. Blichtone, 

EfD'ING-OLEEIC (.fcWrk or -klark), n. A mer- 
cantile traveller : — one of the six clerks in the 
English chancery, — See Clbek. Smart. 


RID'ING-CLOAK, n. A cloak used for riding. Ash. 

RID^|NG-COAT, w, A coat used in riding. Swift. 

EId'ING-hAb'IT, 71. A dress for ladies when 
riding on horseback. Clarke, 

EID'JNG-HOOD (-hud), 7%. A hood worn by ladies 
when riding* Arhiith7iot. 

lliD'JNG-HCiGSEjM. A AdLin^-schoo\. Chesterfield. 

IirD'lNG-MAs'T:gR, n. A man who teaches the 
art of riding. Clarke. 

RID'ING— MIS'TR|:SS, n. A woman who teaches 
the art of riding. Clarke, 

RID'ING-RHYME, n, A rhyme in a couplet. 

Fair Leda reads our poetry sometimes, 

But saith she cannot hke our ridmg-i hgitnes. Jlamngton. 

BID'|NG-SjeH66L, 7U A school or place where 
the art of riding is taught. Chesterfield, 

rId'JNG-SKIRT, n, A skirt for a woman when 
riding. Clai'ke. 

RiD'lNG-WHlP, n. A small whip used^when 
riding on horseback. 


Clarke, 


RI-d6t'T 6 , 7Z. ; pi. Jt J-D 5 T' TO ?, [It.] A pub- 
lic entertainment of dancing and singing, in 
which the company join ; — usually held on fast 
eves. Rambler. Bra7ide. 

R1-d6t'TO, u. n. To attend or to freqimnt ri- 


Cooper. 

Miller. 



Bietboe. 


dottos. [it.] 

RIE, 71. See Rjsr. 

RiET'BdC, «. [Ger. 
rief, or ned, a reed, 
and bock, a buck.] 

(Zout) A species 
of antelope, found 
in Africa ; Anti- 
lope Bleoiragua, or 
Eleotragus arundi- 
so called 
from its habit of fre- 
quenting the reedy 
banks and beds of 
dry watercourses. 

Eng, Cyc, 

rIpE, a. [A. S. r7jf\ Icel. rifr,] Abounding; 
plentiful ; prevalent ; prevailing ; common. 

The plague was then rife In Hungary. Kttolkts. 

rTfe'LY, ad. Prevalently; abundantly; com- 
monly. Rifely reportea.” KnoUes. 

RIPE'N^ISS, n. Prevalence ; abundance. Bp. ItalU 

rIpp'rApP, n. [A. S. reafaTfi, to seize or take 
away ; Ger, rajfen, to snatch away, to sweep.] 
Refuse ; sweepings : — the rabble. Beau. ^ Fit. 

Rl 'FLE (rx'fl), V. a. [A. S- reci/ran, to seize or take 
away ; Ger, raffon, to snatch away. — L. rapio, 
to take away ; Old Fr. rc^er.] [f- rifled ; pp. 

RIFLING, RIFLLD-] 

1 , To seize and carry away ; to snatch away. 

Tin Time ahall / ijle every youthful groce. Pope. 

2. To rob ; to pillage ; to plunder. ** Y'ou 

have 7'ifled my master.” V Eat jj^tnge, 

A commander in the rarniimmit’i rebel amy / ami 
defaced the cathedral at Lichfield. South. 

rPFLR, r. a. [Ger. — Fr. rifier.] To 

groove, as the barrel of a firelock, Wright, 

Rf'FLTB (ri'fl), u.n. To commit robbery. Bp. HaU, 

rPflb (ri'fl), n. [Dan.r^, a groove, a channel 
in a column ; riffel, a rifle.] 

L A species of firearms the inside of the bar- 
rel of which is furrowed with spiral channels, 
that have the effect to give the ball a rotatory 
motion about an axis, by which grc.ut precisitm 
of aim is secured. Stoegueler. 

2 . 

a mower' 

Ef'PLj;-MAN, n.; pi, RIFLEMEN. (Mil.) One of 
a body of troops armed with rifles. Mil, Eney, 

Ef 'FLIgIR, n. One who rifles 5 a robber ; a pillager. 

rIpt, », [Past part, of the verb to rive, Todke, 
—A. 3. reafian^ to seize. Skinner,] 

I. A clofr ; a fissure ; a breach ; an opening 
made by disruption. 


2. An instrument used for whetting scythes ; 
nower’s whetstone. Whately, 


jl^tnala a d 04 «n ytan. 


^afritly 


2. A rapid or broken fall in a river. Bulwer 

3 . Eructation. [Local, Eng.] Brockett. 

RlFT, V. a, [/. RIFTED ; pp. RIPTINO, RIFTED.] 

To rive ; to split ; to cleave. 

At sight of him, the jieople with a shout 

Jii/teti the aii. JdUton, 

RIFT, V. n. 1. To be split j to burst ; to open, 

I ’d shnek that cvea yoxir ears 
Should nft to hear me- Sh<de, 

2 . To belch. [North of England.] Bi'ockett, 

rIg, 7 x. 1. A wanton woman ; a strumpet. DaHes. 

jggp- “ Perhaps as logiip is one who has covered, 
cloaked, or concealed iiurposes of thievery or deceit, 
so rijf is one who has cloaked or disguised purposes 
of wautoiiness,” Rtchai dsoti, — See Rig, v, a, 

2. A strong blast of wind; rough weather. 

At that uncertain sraeon befoio the nge of old Michael- 
laas wcie yet well conn>osed. Jiurle. 

3. [A. S. hric. — See Ridge.] A rid^e ; a 

long, lising piece of land, Foi'hy, 

4 . [See Rig, u. a.] Dress ; raiment ; apparel. 

5. A trick ; a jeer ; a frolic. ^ Tl right, 

6 . (Naiit.) The manner of fitting tho masts 
and rigging to the hull of a vessel* B7'ande. 

To run a riff, to play a trick of |?ayoty or inorri- 
mont. “ lie little dreamt, w'lieii lie set out, of runninff 
such a riff.'*^ Cowper, — 7'o run the 7iff upon, to prac- 
tise a juke upon. 

RIG, V. a. [A. S. xcrigan.] [i. liiGOED \pp. laa- 
GINO, ItIGOLD.] 

1. To dress ; to accoutre ; to clothe. 

Jack was tioffed out iu his eiild ird ►'Ivu lace, with a 
feather in his cap, and a preity vgiiio Iu* u* the world. 

VKuti nnge. 

2 . To furnish or fit out with tackling or appa- 
ratus ; as, “To rig a capstan.” 

3. {Naut.') To fit, as shrouds, stays, &c., to 
their respective masts and yards. Mar, Diet, 

rIg, V. n. To play the wanton. [Eng,] Todd. 

RIG-A*I> 66 n', n. [Fr.rigodon.] A kind of brisk 
dance, performed by one couple, said to have 
been brought from rrovence, and to have been 
so called from .its inventor, Hi gaud. Guardian. 

RpGA-PfR, n. A name applied to a species of 
pine (Pmus syh'es&is), and to its wood, which 
IS very vahiabrc and durable, and is extensively 
used in the construction of houses, inferior ur- 
tieles of furniture, <!tc. ; — called also Dimtsic 
fir. Human dealt Scotch pine, and red or yelhio 
deal. Loudon. Archer. 

t Rl-GA'TIQN, n. [L. rigatio.] The act of wa- 
tering or sprinkling ; irrigation. SwMurtie, 

Ri'G^lL, n. (Ast7'on.') A star of the first magni- 
tude in the middle of the loft foot of the con- 
stellation Orion. Kiehol. 

rIg'G^R, «. 1. One who rigs or dresses. 

2 . One who fits the rigging of a ship. 

3 . A cylindrical pulley ; a drum. Wright. 

rIg'G(NG, ». A general term for all the 

ropes of a vessel ; — also a common term for 
the shrouds with tlieir ratlines. Dana. 

Htinnmff rtffffinff, the ropes that roeve through 

blocks, and are pulled and haitlod, such as braces, 
halyards, &,c. — Standing Hffffing, ropes the ends ot 
which are securely seized, sadi as stays and shrouds. 

Dana. 

t rIg'GISII, <i. Wanton ; whorish ; lewd. Shak. 

rRs'GLK, See Wjuoolk. Warbnrion. 

RiG!lT (rlt), a. [I 4 . rectus ; rego, to nile ; 

7'itfo 5 Sj). irvto. — A. iS, rihf, reht ; Dut* regt ; 
Ger- recht ; Dun. ret ; Icel, retir ; Hw. rhit. — * 
Bnit, rm.] 

1. Straight ; direct ; as, “ A right line.” 

The vfitoa «f a vrivr In fth**! Make vi* ready the way 

of tli“ I.or(l, make y<‘ litu paih» rtijht. JUnit. iif. M, h IK 

2. Agreeable or conformable to rule* fact* 
reason, truth, Justice, or duty ; proper ; legiti- 
mate ; lawful ; just ; rightful ; true ; not wrong. 
“ The inference is certainly right." Locm. 

Th^ thnf Is out of joint: O, i*iir.**d Binte 

That UV4 r l wa^* iiorn (o t)t<t it rojhtl Shak. 

Fetor and j 0 lm aniiw,T(Mil. and tfiild unto Ihvm, 'Whether 
It hr rinht ifi the •n^fiitof G(h 1 Ui hearken unU> you nnkre than 
un to OtHt* J uthta yrf. lU. 

What it lit our duty to do vn* in tint il«r>t>fcH:auh 4 i it i« rights 
not brcau'ie any one ran dt maud U i*f Ui. WkuwoU. 

3. Happy; favomble; convenient. 

Th« lady has b««ti dlgappolntid on th« ripht aldt. and 
Ibiitnd nothlna r*ora dlaacriMla l» tha hualwad than aha 
diaeovarvd In tha lovar. 4d«Hs(m. 

4. Of, or pertaining to, the part or side op- 
posed to the lefl ; a% The rigm eye.” 
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The ‘^nhi — :-*nri and those who hare 

brougl • . 1 1 ‘ I . , 1 I 1* *. ,,u iw to use m preter- 
euce, 1. uii oi . i.K^ I, >1-1 :■ r, V • TooLti, 

jg^ “ Rtjfht IS no other than rectum^ the past part, 
of the Latin verb regere^ and means ordered^ cum- 

oi dnrrtrd.^^ Ttwke Goodness in actions 

!«. I'ki iiuiu -truiontnr ^.^ , wheietore that which is well 
(ioiK* ue tiM'ii Jfuoker. — ‘‘The application of 

the same woid to denote a itratglit line and moral rec- 
titude of conduct, has obtained in every language I 
know, and might, I think, be satisfactorily explained 
without founding the theory of morality upon a phil- 
ological nostrum concerning past paiticiples.” D. 
Stewart, — “That the original and literal meaning of 
the word right is not ‘ ordered or commanded,’ but 
appears not only from the circumstance men- 
tioned by Ml. iStewart, . . . but from this, that the 
contraiy term, wrong, cannot, by any twuting, be 
made to signify ‘ not ordered or directed.* *’ Barclay, 
— “ Apparently Tooke was not aware that the phrase 
right hand was introduced into the Teutonic tongues 
at a comparatively recent period. That right simply 
meins straight, direct, will, we think, appear from the 
application of its opposite, left, which, we venture to 
affirm, never means the remaining hand.” Qw. Reo. 
vol. iv. — See Left. 

iji;^ “ The adjective right has a much wider signi- 
fication than the substantive right. Evoiy thing is 
right which is coufoiinable to the supremo rule of liii- 
m?m action; but that only is a right which, being 
conformable to the supreme rule, is realized in society 
and vested m a paiticular person. Hence the two 
words may be pioperly opposed. We may say that a 
poor man has no right to relief ; but it is right ho 
should have it. A rich man has a right to destroy the 
harvest of his fields, but to do so would not be rightJ^ 
Wheioell, 

Qyix.— See Lawful, Straight. 

The right bank of a, rioer, th it bank which is on the 
right hand in sailing down the btream towards its 
mouth. — Right diedral angle, (Oeoni.) an angle in- 
cliuled between two planes perpendicular to each 
other. — 'polyhedral angle, an angle contained 
witlmi three planes at right angles to each other. — 
jfhght cone, cylinder, prism, or pyramid, one who>so 
axis IS perpendicular to the base. — Right line, a 
srriUgUt lino , a line which does iiof change its 
direction. — Right sphere, (Spherical ProfCcUons.) that 
position of the sphere in which the primitive plane 
coincides with the plane of the equator — Rigid 
spheriral angle, a spherical angle included between 
the arcs of two great circles whoso planes are at 
right anglus to each other, — Right-aiiglod cone, a 
cone whose axis is equal to the radius of the base ; 
—HO called because the section made by a plane pas.s- 
ing through the axis of the cone is right-angled at the, 
vertex* — /i/ifAfi ascension. See ASOENSION. — 
eirclf, (Strrro graphic Projection of the Sphere,) a circle 
perpondiicuiar to the plane of projection, or that which 
is projected into a straight line. — Right sailing, 
(jVrte.) tlut in which a voyage U performed on, some 
one of the cardinal points, oast, west, north, or 
south. JinttoA, 

ilHjriT (lit), interj. An expression of approba- 
tion. ** IligfU ! cries his lordship."’ Pope. 


RIGHT (rtt), ad. 1. In a straight or direct line. 

Till! way, right down to ParadLe desewnd. Milton. 

2. In a right manner ; conformably to rule, 
fact, reason, truth, justice, or duty. Roscommon* 

3. In a great degree ; very. ** Right noble 
princes.” tShak. ** Right sorry.” B. Jonson. 

This Honae is still used in the titles right Aea- 
orahte and right, rrmrend, but in other applications it 
is now either antiipiatod or vulgar. 

4. t Just. “ (bane he right now ? ” Rkak. 

3, f Immediately ; at the instant. 


I do 8CQ the cruel pangf of death 
Right lu thine oyo. 

Right ateay, or right off, directly* [U. S.] 


Shah. 

Bartlett. 


alGHT (rlt), n. 1. That which is right ; freedom 
from error or from f. ; .'tg»*eeab\''Tic‘?*t or con- 
firmity to rule, fa.i, iv:i'«cu. /-istice, or 

duty ; proiirifty j lawfulness ; justice ; good- 
ness ; rectitude ; truth j — opposed to wrong. 

IFN ruth, pflrhaiii*, in Mom? n!ci* tanobi tnlf^bt 
Uti uroug; hu life. I’m Huw, wjw in ihe ruiht. Cowleg, 
O tlia-t light ahmild thua uvfn'orno might;. ShoR. 

2, That which justly belongs to any one ; 
just claim; prerogative; immunity; privilege. 

Rom fre«, he lOUgM his right, ZIrgden* 

0* The eide opposed to the left- 

On hit right 

The }w4liu»ttma«e or hie glory sat Milton, 

4. (Law.) A legal claim ; a claim which can 
be enforced by legal remedies, or the infringe- 
ment of which can be punished by a legal eano- 
tion : au interest in a thing; a claim to hold 
or use it, or to have some benefit in or from it ; 
o'vnerehip; property that quality in a per- 


son by which he can do certain actions, or pos- 
sess certain things which belong to him by vir- 
tue of some title . - — in old English law, an ac- 
cusation or charge of crime. RoL Diet. Burrill, 
To rights, t m a direct line ; straight. “ The whole 
tract sinks down to rights into the abyss. ” ff oodirard. 
In Older, as, “To put or set things to nghu.^^ — 
To do right, to pledge a person in a toast. Skak, — 
ill of rights. See Bill. — JS'atiirai rights, certain 
rights supposed to be anteiior to civil government, 
and to be paramount to it. “ Tliesse supposed iiatural 
rights sometimes receive the additional epithets of in- 
deteasible, indestructible, inalienable, and the like.” 
Pol. Diet. — ff rit of right. (Law.) a writ which lay to 
recover lands in fee-simple, unjustly withheld from 
the true piopiietor. BierrUL 

jg®- “ To a right, on one side, corresponds an obli- 

g atioii on the other. II a man has a. right to rny 
orse, 1 have an obligation to let him have it. If a 
man has a right to tiie Iruit ol a certain tree, all other 
persons are under an obligation to abstain from appro- 
priating It, Men are obliged to respect each other’s 
rights. My obligation is to give another man Ins nght ; 
my duty is to do what is nght. Hence duty is a w'^ider 
teim than obligation', just as nifAt, the adjective, is 
widei than right, the substantive. X>uty has no cor- 
relative, as obligation has the correlative right. What 
It is our daty to do we must do, because it is right, 
not because any one caa deuiaud it of us.” W he well. 

Ry some \vi iters, as Reid, duty is used as the 
conelative of right. — “ Right always implies a cor- 
relative duty.” Richardson. 

Syn.— See Privilege. 

RIGHT (rit), V. a. [i. righted ; pp, righting, 

RIGHTED.] 

1. To establish in any thing that is due or 
claimed ; to do justice to ; to relieve from wrong. 
So just is God to right tlie innocent. Shak. 


RiGHT'FUL-NESS, 7i. The quality of being right 
ful; justness. Sidney. 

RiGHT'-HA-VD (iit'hind), ?i. The hand on the 
right arm ; — opposed to the left hand. 

RIGHT'-HAND, a. Situated on the right hand; 
on, or in a direction from the right side ; right. 

RIGHT'— HAND-^D, a. 1. Being in the habit of 
using the right hand rather tlum the left. 

2. (Conck.) Noting shells the convolutions 
of which turn from light to lelt, unlike those of 
most turbinated univalves. Jodrell. 

RiGIIT'-HAiVD-JeiD-NESS, n. The quality of being 
right-handed : — dexterity ; address. Bailey. 

RiGHT'-HI3ART-?D (rit'hai t-ed), a. Having q 
right heart or disposition. Clarke 

EIGHT'LV (rlt'le), ad. In a right manner ; prop 
erly ; suitably ; uprightly ; equitably ; correctly. 

RIGHT'-MIND-fiD, a. Having aright or an up., 
right mind ; well-disposed. Ha^mah More. 

RIGHT'-MIND-?D-N£ss (lit'-), n. The state or 
the quality of being right-minded. Cla^'ke. 

RIGIIT'N^ISS (rit'nes), ji. 1. The quality of being 
right or straight ; straightness. Hgktness 

of the line.” Bacon, 

2. Conformity to rule, fact, truth, or any other 
standard; justness; correctness. ScKth. 

RIGHT'-RtjN-NJNG (rlt'riin-ning), a. Running 
straight. * Clarke. 

t RIGHT '-\VI§E (rlt'wlz),a. Righteous. “Sooth, 
and chaste, and right-wise.** Wickliffe. 


2, (Navt.) To restore to an upright position ; 
as, “ To right a ship.” Todd. 

To right the helm, (JAiut.) to put it amidships. Dana. 


RIGHT (rit), V, n. ^ (Natd.) To rise with the 
masts erect, as a ship, after having been pressed 
down on one side. Mar. Diet. 

RIGIIT'-AP-FfiOT'JeJD, a. Rightly disposed. 

RigAt-aJfected son of tlie Church of England, Milton. 

RIGHT'-AN-GLED (rit'ang-gld), a. (Gdom.) Hav- 
ing a right angle or light angles. Bailey. 

rIght'-DRAwn, a. Dratvn in a just cause. 
** My right-drawn sword.” Skak. 


t RiGHT'EN (rit'tu), x\ a. To do justice to ; to 
right. Isaiah i. 17 {Marginal reading). 

(1 rIgHT'EOUS (rl'cluifl) [rl'ch^s, 5. IVh . ; rit'yiis, 
B. F.K.Sm. 0. iKr.; il'cli^-as, )V. P.J.-, rl'te- 
hs, /«.], a, [A. S. 7’iht-iris ; riht, right, and 
wis, wise, having wisdom.] 

1, Upright in conduct from religious princi- 
ple; pious; holy; just; honest; virtuous. 

A little that a righteoxai nwm hath la better than tho liolies 
of many wicked. P». xxxvh. 10. 

j 2. Agreeing vrith right ; equitable ; right, 

' TJm judgments of tho Lord are true and righirpne eXio- 
gather. ■ i’Axix.O. 

“ »Tis tho gospel’s work to reduce man to tho 
principles of his first creation j that is, to be both 
and wise. Our ancestotH, it seoms, weio clear of this 
opinion. He that was pious and just was reckoned a 
rigHeaus man. Godliness and integrity w as called 
and counted Wg/i«co«f»c^9. And In their old Saxon 
English, righteous was right-wise, and righteoumess 
WHS originally right-wiseness. ’Tis the foar of God 
tliat is tho beginning of wisdom ; and all that seek it 
have a good understanding.” Feltham. 

II t RIGHT' |;-Of;SE0 (rl'ch^-iist), a. Ju8tified.7?a/<?. 

([ RhJHT'EDUR-LY (rt'ch^s-l?), ad. In a right- 
eous maimer ; justly ; honestly ; equitably. 


II RlGHT'EOUS-NfiSS (ri'chus-ngs), n. The state 
or the quality of being righteous ; rectitude of 
conduct drawn from religious principle; jus- 
tice; honesty; virtue; goodness; integrity. 


I «ay unto you, that except your righfeotimcett ahftll exceed 
the rightpotumeim of the bptIdo* and I’haneecs, ye eh^h u> no 


cahe enter Into the kingilom of heaven. 


Matt. v. !J0. 


tRIGHT'Wf^E (rit'wiz), v. a. To make right- 
eous ; to justify, Chaucer. 

t RlGHT'Wf§E-LY (rlt'wiz-l?), ad. In a right- 
eous manner ; rignteously. ' Chaucer. 

fRlGHT'WlSE-NESS, w. Righteousness. 

Bible, 1651. 

rIgHT'-WHALE (rit'hwal), n, (Zobl.) The com- 
mon or Greenland whale, from the upper jaw 
of which baleen or whalebone is obtained; 
Baleena mysticetzis.—'-See Whale. Bng, Cyc. 

RliJl'JD (rlj'id), a. [L, Hgidvs ; rigeo, to stiffen 
^r. ffysta, to shiver, to cool) ; It. § Sp. rigido ; 
j?r. rigidH.1 

1. Stiff; not to be bent; unpHant ; inflexible. 

A body that ia hollow may he dcnionstiatecl to be more 
lUful iiiuTiiilkxthlu tlian a solid one of the same substance 
and u ciglit. Ray. 

2 Severe; strict; rigorous; harsh ; austere,* 
stern ; inflexible. “ Rigid tyranny.” Massinger. 

3. Sharp; cruel. fight. ’ [ii.] Philips. 

gyii. — See Austere, Strict. 

Rl-UlD'l-TY, n. \Ij. rigiditas \ It. rigidithi Fr. 

rigiditr.l ' 

1, The state of being rigid; resistance to 

change of form ; inflexibility ; stiffness ; rigid- 
ness. Arhuihnot. 

2. Severity; harshness; rigor; austerity; — 
want of ease or elegance ; un^'acefulness. 

TSrae gives an inflexible ngUliiy to the manners. Johnson, 

rI^'{D-LY, ad. In a rigid manner; stifTly : — se- 
verely ; ’harshly ; rigorously; austerely. 

Rl^'lD-NfiSS, w. The quality or the state of being 
rigid; stiffness; inflexibility; rigidity. 

RiG'LJgT, n. A reglet. — See Reglet. Moxon. 

rIG'MA-ROLE, n, A repetition of idle %vords; a 
succession of long, foolish stories; frivolous or 
foolish talk. [Colloquial.] Goldsmith. Boswell. 

jflQS- “Whether rigmarole and ragtnanroU be the 
same word or not, seems still a matter of doubt. Tho 
ODjtin of both romaias unaccounted for.” Rtt^rdson. 

Beo RAOmAN’S-ROLL. 

rIg'MA-ROLE, a. Consisting of rigmarole; friv- 
olous; foolish; nonsensical. Grose. 


RlOHT'JgJR (rit'fr), n. One who rights or sets 
right ; one who relieves from wrong, Skelton. 

RfGHT'Pi&L (rlt'ffllO, a. 1. Having the right; 
having the just claim ; being by right. 

They labored to supplant tho rightfiul hetr. Shah, 


2. Agreotthle to right or justice ; Just ; equi- 
table. “ Rightful doom.” Milton. 


EIGIIT'f6i.-LV According to jus- 
tice or right ; justly ; equitably. Dry den. 


Rl'GOL, n. [Old It. rigoh^ small wheel, 

A * o rlftirlATvi. This o^oldeti rtooiJ Shakm 


rI'GQLL, w. (ilfws.) An old kind of instrument 
consisting of several sticks placed by the side of 
each other, but separated by beads. Jt was 
played upon by being struck with a ball fixed 
upon the end of a stick. Moore. 

rIg'QRj ♦i* ti- 5 to stlfffen ; It. rigOre; 
Sp, rigor ; >r. rigueurJ] . 
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1. The quality of being rigid or stiff; stiff- 
ness ; inflexibility. — hardness; solidity. 

The rest his look 

Bound with Gorgonian Tngor not to move. Milton, 
The stones the rigor of their kind expel. 

And supple into softness as they lell. Dryden. 

2. Inflexibility in a rule, opinion, or judgment ; 
unabated exactness ; strictness ; seventy ; stern- 
ness; harshness; asperity; inclemency. 

The base, degenerate age requires 

Severity and justice in its rigor, Addison, 

Eigor makes it ditSLcult for sliding virtue to recover. 

S. Jiichardson, 

3. Yoluntary pain; self-imposed restraint; 

asceticism; austerity; mortification. **He 
resumed his Hgors,” Fell, 

4. t Force; violence; fury; rage. 

Therewith upon his crest 

With ngar so outrageous he emit. Spemer, 

5. {Med,) A sensation of cold, with involun- 
tary shivering of the whole body. Dunglison, 

Syn , — See Austerity. 


n. Rigid, rigorous or exact princi- 
ple or practice ; austerity ; severity. Qu, Rev. 

EIg'QB-IST, 71. 1. A person of rigid principles 
or practice ; one who is rigorous. Coleridge, 

2. A term applied to a Jansenist. Mo&h&im, 

RfG'OR-OtJs, a. [It. % Sp. rigorcso ; Fr. rigou- 
reziz,] 

1. Full of rigor; allowing no abatement; 
stern ; rigid ; severe ; austere ; hard ; harsh ; 
strict ; stringent ; inflexible. 

Are these terms hard and rigorous beyond our capacities 
topeiform? JXogers, 

2. Scrupulously nice ; precise ; exact ; accu- 
rate- “ A rigorous definition.” Johnson, 

3. Inclement ; as, A rigorozis climate.” 

Syn. — See Austere, Habb, Harsh, Strict. 

eIG'QE-oOS-LY, ad. In a rigorous manner; se- 
verely; sternly: — scrupulously; exactly. 

ElG'QE-oyS-NfiSS, n. The quality of being rigor- 
ous ; severity ; sternness ; rigor. Scott, 


RiLE, V, a. [l. riled ; pp. RILINO, RILED.] 

1. To render turbid by stirring up the sedi- 
ment; to roil. — See Roil. 

2, To vex ; to make angry ; ruffle. 

It is spelled rde by Moor, Brockett, Forby, and 
Holloway. — It is provincial in England, and collo- 
quial in America. 

Et-LIE'VO, ». [It.] (Arch.) Relief. FairhoU, 


rIll, n, [L. rivulm. Skinner.'] A small brook ; 
a little stream ; a streamlet. 


From a thousand petty rills 
That tumble down the snowy hills. 


Milton, 


EILL, U. M. [t. RILLED ; pp. RILLING, RILLED.] 

To run in small streams. Prior, 


n. A small stream or rill. Carew, 

EIm, n, [A. S. rima, — W. rhim, an edge.] 

1. A border ; a margin ; an odge ; a brim. 

It keeps of the same thickness near its centre, while its 
flgutre is capable of variation towards the rim, Ch'ew. 

2. tThat which surrounds something. “The 
rim wherein the brain is wrapped.” Sir T, Bigot, 

Struck tbroiiah the belly's n/ii, tho warrior lies 
Supine, and shades etemal veil hi« eyes. Pope. 

Syn- — See Border. 

eIm, Vm a, [W. rhimio.] To put a rim upon. 

tVright, 

eIME, n, [A. S. hrim ; Dut. rijm ; Dan. riim ; 
Sw. rim,] Hoar-frost ; congealed dew. Bacon, 

E£ME,n. [L. rima,] 1. f A hole ; a chink. Brozene. 

2. A step of a ladder, [Local, Eng.] Grose, 

EtME, e. n. To freeze with hoar-frost. Johnson, 

RiME, n. Rhyme. — See Rhyme. Chawer, 

rFMER, n, A ca^nter^s tool for shaping rimes, 
or the rounds of R ladder. Simmonds, 

eImmbd (rtmd), a. Having, or fhmished tvith, 
a rim or border. Penziant, 

RI-MOSE' (129), a. [L, rimosm ; rma, a chink ; 
Xt. rimoso.J 

1. Full of clefts or chinks. Bmleg, 

2. {Zool.) Applied to the surface of an ant- 

mal, or of any part, when it resembles the 
bark of a tree, having numerous minute, nar- 
row, and nearly parallel excavations which run 
into each other. Brands, 


R{-MOS'l-TY, n. The state of being rimose. Scott, 

RI'MOUS, a. Full of clefts ; rimose. Smart. 

rIm'PLE, n. [A. S. hrympelle. — Dut. rivr^el\ 
ryten, to rend. Bilderdyk.—'So^ Rumple.] A 
wrinkle ; a fold ; an undulation ; a ripple. 

RlM'PLE, t). a, [i. rimpled; pp, rimpling, 
RIMPLBD.] To pucker ; to wrinkle ; to ripple. 

The skin was tense, also nmpjed and blistered. IFtsenian. 

RIM'PLING, 71. Undulating motion ; a ripple. 

As gilds the moon the rimpiutg of the brook. Vrabbe. 

Rl'MY, a. Frosty ; full of frozen mist. Jffarveg. 

RIND, n, [A. S- hrind ; Dut. ^ Ger. ritide, 

— Gr. pivd^t skin, hide. — ’W.croezif erzeyn. skin. 

— “ Rind is related to the Ger. mnrf, the extrem- 
ity, border, or outside of a thing, the edge, brim, 
brink, margin. Bzlderdyk derives this word from 
the Dut. verb ryten ; Ger. reissen, to rend, break, 
cleave, break asunder, crack, burst, — it being 
the quality of all bark to rend or break asun- 
der.” BoszooHh.] 

1. The outward coat or covering of trees, 
fruits, animals, &c. ; bark ; peel ; husk ; skin ; 
as, “ The rind of pork.” 

With fixed anchor in his scaly rind, Milton. 

On the smooth rmd the passenger shall see 

Thy name engraved, and worship Helen’s tree. Dryden. 

2. (Bat.) A compound structure, intermediate 

between epidcimis and bark, consisting of sev- 
eral or many layers of cells, and even of distinct 
forms of tissue, but not presenting the charac- 
teristic kinds and mode of arrangement which 
occur in true bark. Mitn'ograpJiic Diet. 

Syn. — fceo Skin. 

rInd, V. a. To take the rind from; to decorti- 
cate ; to bark ; to husk. Bailey. 

rIN'DLE, n. [Dan. rinde^ to flow ; Sw. rinzia.] 
A small stream ; a gutter. Ash, Winght, 

RIJi^FOR-ZJjr' DO, 71, [It.] (Jlfws.) To be struck 
with force, as a note ; forzando. Moore, 


RING, n. [A. S. bring, ring ; Dut. ring, hrmg ; 
Fxs. bring ; Ger., Dan., ^ Sw. riny ; Icel. krmgr.] 
1. A round or circular line or course. 


Make a ring about tho corpse of Ctesar. Shak, 
Place me, O. place me In the dusty ring 
Where youthiUl charioteers contend for glory. 


2. Any thing in the form of a circle, — par- 
ticularly a circle of gold worn as an ornament 
on the finger. 

The rings of iron that on the doors were hung. Dryden. 

I have seen old Roman Hnps so very thick aliout, and with 
such large stones in them, that ’tis no wonder a fop should 
find them a little cumbersome in the summer. Addison, 


3. The betting arena on a race-course or at a 

market for horses. Shnmonds. 

4. {Geom.) A figure returning into itself, the 
axis being bent into a circular form. Hutton, 

It may l>e plane, in which case it is the space 
contained between tho circumferences of two concen- 
tric circles ; or it may bo solid, in which ease it re- 
sembles a cylinder or prism bent into a circular form. 

5. (Asiron. & Navigedion,') An instrument 

for measuring the sun’s altitude, &c., usually of 
brass, suspended by a little swivel, at the dis- 
tance of 45 degrees from which is a perforation 
to allow the sun’s rays to pass and fall upon the 
inner, graduated, concave surface, and mark the 
altitude sought. Hutton. 

of Saturn, exterior, fluid, revolving rinpfB sur- 
rounding the planet g^atiirit at di/ferent distances, the 
number of which is at least two, and, as some sup- 
pose, variable. B. PHree, — Fairy ring. See Fairy. 

rIng, n. [See Ring, v, a.] 1. A sound as of 
bells, or other sonorous body. “ Ring of ac- 
clamations.” Bacon, Cymbals’ riny.” Milton. 

stop the holes of i. hawVs bell. It will make no rittp. but a 
fiat noise or rattle. Dacon, 

3. A number of hells harmonically tuned ; a. 
chime. Prior, 


rIng, v. a. [A. S. hringan, rin^m ; Dut. ^ Ger. 
ringen ; Dan. rings ; icel. hnngia ; Sw. rwaya.] 
p. RUNG or RANG ; RINGING, RUNG.] 

1. To strike, as a wU or any other sonorous 
body, so as to make It sound. ** Bing the 
alarum bell.” Shak, 

3. To cause to ring or resound* 

This jrrav* odvles some to^r stodent heara _ 

And Ritidly Wfips I* In Ids Ibllow'V ears. JDrydeit. 

3. To celebrate by ringing; as, *‘To ring in 
the new year.” 

To ring changes npon, to produce altematiom or 


variegated peals from. Easy it might be to ring 
other cltanges upon the same bells.” JSTorris , — To use 
variously or in various senses ; as, “ To ring ciianges 
upon a word.” 

rING, V. n, 1 . To sound, as a bell or any othei 
sonorous body, particularly a metallic onc- 

Mvag out, ye crystal spheres. Milton. 

2. To make a sound or music with bells. 

Four bells admit twenty-four changes in ringing. Holder* 

3. To sound ; to resound. 

Hercules, missing his page, called him by his name aloud, 
that all the shore rang ot it. Baemu 

4. To have the sensation of a low, continued 
sound; to tinkle. 

My ears with hollow inuruiurs -rung. Phillips. 


5. To be filled with a report, noise, or talk. 
Liberty’s defence, my noble tusk. 

Of which all Euiope i ings Ironi side to side. Milton, 


RING, V. a, [L ringed ; pp. ringing, ringed.] 

1. To encircle ; to surround ; to encompass. 
“ Rmqed about with bold adversity,” Shak, 

2. To fit with rings, as the fingers, or as a 
swine’s snout. “ Fingers richly ringed.** 

Piers Ploulmian, 

3. {Hort.) To prime, by removing rings of 

bark from the branches or roots of fruit-trees. 
— See Ringing. M*lntosh, 


RING, V. n. To form a circle. Spenser, 

RiNG'-BLACK-B’fRD, n. {Omith.') The ring- 
ouzel ; Tui'dus torquatxis, YarreU, 

rIng'-BOLT, n. An eye-bolt with a ring through 
the eye. Dana, 

rIng'-BoNE, n. A hard, callous substance grow- 
ing in the hollow circle of the little ijastcrn of 
a horse, just above the coronet. Farrier*s Diet, 
rIng'-CIIUCK, n. A chuck, or appendage to a 
lathe, with a brass ring over the end. Frazicis, 
rING'-DI-AL, n, A pocket sun-dial, in the form 
of a ring.' Ash, 

bIng'-d6ve (rlng^dfiv), ». {Omith.) A species 
of pigeon, so called from the white feathers 
which form a portion of a ring round its neck ; 
the cushat ; the quocst ; tho ring-pigeon ; the 
wood-pigeon; Cotuinha palu7nhiis. TarreU, 
RINGED, a, 1. Encircled or marked with rings, 
or as with rings. Baird, 

2. (Bot.) Surrounded with elevated or de- 
pressed bands, as the roots of some plants. 

Lindley, 

Ringed snake. {Zddl.) tho common name of iiarni- 
less snakes of the genus JVatrix, Baird. 

RTN'^gNT, a, [L. ringor, ringms, to open tho 
mouth wide.] {Bot.') Gaping open, as the co- 
rolla of tho dead-nettle. Graij* 

RiNG'ipR, n. 1. One who rings. Johnsozx. 

2. {Mining.) A crow-bur* Simmonds* 

rING'— F fcNCE, n. The outer palings or wall en- 
closing a park or estate. Shnmonds, 

rING'-PTN-G^R (rtng'fTng-|<?r), «. The fourth 
finger of the loft hand, or that next to the little 
finger ; — so called from receiving the ring in 
the marriage ceremony, Nares, 

RING'— FARMED, a. Shaped like a ring, Clarke, 
RiNG'IlfeAD, n. An instrument for stretching 
woollen cloth, Cmbk 

rIng'ING- 71, X. The act of sounding or causing 
to sound, as bells or other sonorous bodi(»s. 

2. (Dort.) A species of yiruning praetiHed 
often on the branches of fruit-trees, and occa- 
sionally on the larger roots also. M*/ntoih, 

“ TIj© ojieratiun conKlsts in removine one or 
more niitfH of tho luirk, l>y which tho return of tho sap 
IS obsirurtcd, and it is thus otihgod to accumulate 
abov© the part oiiernted upon, instead of tskins its 
otlierwiae iiatitral courH© downwards.’* APlntosk, 


Ringing of the cars, CMcd.) m infiarihsvy sound, 
tike the ringmie of a bell, the noiee of wind, water, 
ltc«, heard in health or in siekneoi. Ihingltsonm 

EtNQ'L&A0, tm a. To conduct, [n.] Todd, 


RlNG'L:iA£h*|iE, n. X. f One who leads tho ring. 
** The ringusaaer ... In a dance.” Burroun 
3. The head or leader of a riotous body. 

The noMlity eeeepedi Ihe poor peoplr. who hod hoen de* 
ledea hy urns ringleaders, were exeeutedL Addiem 


bIng'L^T, n, h A amall ring ; a small ekcle. 

fillwr the Untotf 4«vp prrdeottne oVr. 

Aud foltl thv that c^Hnniaud tbr dour. Bopa, 


YITh©!! Cklrlftf t» thi’ir rint/lffii Ihrre 
Do douce thrtr uigUtly rouudo, 


JDrasioa 
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2. A curl ; — applied particularly to the hair. 
“ Two sable ringlets'* Pope. 

rKng'— MAIL, n. {Armor.') Mail composed of 

small rings of steel sewed edgewise upon a strong 
garment of leather or quilted cloth. FairkoU. 

“ Rinsr-mail differs from eliain-mail in the rings 
of the latter being interlaced with each other, and 
stiongly fastened with rivets.” Pairholt. 

t RING'MAN, n. The ring-finger. Ascham. 

EING'— 6U-Z!5L, «. {Ornith.) A species of thrush 
inhabiting Great Britain ; ring-blackbird ; Tnr- 
dus torguatus. Yarrell. 

RIng'— SAIL, n. {N'aut,) A small and light sail 
set on a mast on the taffrail : — a studding-sail 
set upon the gaff of a fore-and-aft sail. Bmnde. 

RING'— SHAPED (-shapt), a. Shaped like a ring ; 
ring-formed. Clarke, 

RIng'-STRE AKED (-strJSkt),a. Circularly streaked. 
He-goats that were i mg-^recUyed and spotted. Gen. xxx. 35. 

RiNG'TAIL, w. 1. {Ornith.) The female of the 
hen-harrier {Circus eganeus)\ — so called from 
its whitish tail. YarreU, 

2. {Naut,) A small sail, shaped like a jib, set 
abaft the spanker in light winds. Dana, 

RiNG'-TAILED (-laid), a, ^Ornith,') Applied to 
a young golden eagle having a tail quite white 
from the base to three fourths of its length, and 
afterwards brown to the end. Eng, Cyc, 

RIng'WORM (rlng'wUrni), n, (Med,) A cutaneous 
eruption consisting of vesicles with a reddish 
base, uniting in rings whose area is slightly dis- 
colored ; a circular herpes or tetter. Dwiglison. 

RiNiSE, V, a, [Fr. rincer, from Ger. reinigen^ to 
purify; rein^ clean, handais, — Dan. rense^ to 
scour, to cleanse ; Sw. rena^ re7isa,} [i. rinsed ; 

pp, HINSINO, lUNvSED,] 

1. To wash ; to cleanse by washing. Shak, 

St, To clear of the soap used in washing 
clothes, by repeatedly dipping in clear water. 

They cannot boil, nor wash, nor they «ay. Mng. 

RlNS'pR, ». One who rinses, or washes. 

RINS'ING, n. The act of one who rinses. 

Rl'O-LlTE, n. {Miti,) A malleable mineral, con- 
sisting of selenium and silver, occurring in 
small hexagonal tables of a lead-gray color; 
scion idc of silver. Dana. 

Ri'pT, n, [It. rioUa ; Fr. riote, — * By some de- 
rived from the L. rixa. It is undoubtedly the 
same word as roat, differently written, and with 
some difference also in the application.” Ricfi- 
ardsmx.'] 

1, A disorderly, tumultuous excess of mirth, 
licentiousness, or dissipation; riotousness; a 
tumult ; an uproar ; a row ; an affray ; carousaL 

All now wns turned t« jollity and game, 

I'o liixur}' and rutt^ feast and dance. Milton, 

St, (Law.) The forcible or violent doing of an 
act against the peace, by three or more j^rsons 
assembled together for that purpose. Burriil. 

To run riotf to move or act witliout control or re- 
straint. 

Ki'QT, V. n, [It. rzottare, to quarrel.] [t. rioted ; 

pp, RIOTING, RIOTKD.I 

1. To pass the time in, or to be occupied with, 
luxurious enjoyments; to banquet with noisy 
mirth ; to revel ; to carouse ; to luxuriate. 

And bIiuU roredvo tha reward of imrighteonsneiii, aa they 
that count It plvusure to not in the daytime. 2 ret. U. 13. 

2. To bo tumultuous or highly excited. 

No pulie that rfoG, and no blood that glowa. Tope* 

3. To raise an uproar or sedition ; to be sedi- 
tious ; to be»mutinous. Johnson. 

Rf'9T-]f R, n. One who riots ; one who is engaged 
ht a not or sedition. Blackstcm. 

Rf'QT-lNG, n* The act of one who riots ; revel- 
ing ; revelry. Earn. xiii. 13. 

tEf'OT-ISR, ». Dissoluteness; luxury. S^pmser. 

Rf'QT-000, a. [It. riotioso*) 

X. Practising, or pertaining to, riot or loose 
festivity ; luxurious ; revelling* ** Eiotom feed- 
ers.” clAsib. ** Hiotous living.” Luke xv. XS. 

2. Seditiotts ; tumultuous. Biaoksttme. 

BUUus mssomblu, (Bug, (Mm. Zsw.) the untawfiil 
asssmbUag of tw^vs persons or more to the disturb- 


ance of the peace, and not dispersing upon proclama- < 
non. Burnll, 

Rl'QT-OfJs-LY, ad, 1. In a riotous manner ; with 
loose or licentious luxury. Ecclus. siv. 4. 

2. Seditiously* ; mutinously ; turbulently. 
“Any person riotously assembled.** Blackstone. 

Rl'OT-OyS-NESS, n. The state or the quality of 
being riotous. Raleigh. 

Rl'OT-RY, n. Biotous conduct ; riot. H. Taylor. 

RIp, v.a. [A. S. ripani Dan. rive^ to rend, to 
rive ; Sw. ri/va^ to tear ; Icel. kriffa^ to seize.] 
[i. RIPPED ; pp, RIPPING, RIPPED.] 

1. ^ To separate the parts of by cutting or 
tearing ; to cut or tear open or apart. 

The beast prevents the blow. 

And upward nps the groin of his audacious foe. Dryden. 

2. To take out or away by cutting or tearing, 

fr.vn his frrtber’s womb, was 
r'l -(''luu .11 bt. \ MIC \ , \i .> .o. Hatiward. 

Ht ' 1 / J'c i±i.i ti-u,! i i*t. Granville. 

3. To bring to view, as by tearing off some- 
thing that conceals ; to lay bare ; to disclose ; 
— usually followed by up. 

They ripped up all that had been done from the beginning 
of the rebellion. Clarendon. 

To rip outj to utter hastily, as an oath. — See Rap. 

Syn. — See Break. 

RIP, w. 1. A tearing; laceration; a place ripped. 
“A rip in his flesh-colored doublet.” Addison. 

2. A basket to carry fish in. fLocal.] Cowell. 

3. Any base or worthless thing or person ; 
refuse. “ A of a horse.** [Vulgar.] Todd. 

rIp, V, n. 1. To be separated, as the parts of a 
garment, by the breaking of the stitches. 

2. To swear profanely. [Vulgar.] Forhy. 

RJ-PA'RJ-AN, a. [L. riparim^ ripa^ a bank.] 
Relating to the banks of rivers. Bouvier. 

RIPE, a. [A. S. ripe\ Dut. rypi Ger. reif. — 
“This word is retated to A, S. rypan [to reap], 
and the Eng. np, to separate, to tear, — for the 
fruits at their time of maturity split, and are 
torn or plucked from the place where they were 
brou^it to perfection.** Bosworihr\ 

1. Brought to maturity or perfection ; mature. 
“jRipcconi.” WlohUffe. “ fruit.** Milton. 

2. Fully prepared or qualified ; fit. 

Things were just riite for a war. AddUson. 

At thirteen years old he was ripe for the university. Fell. 

3. Finished ; consummate ; perfect. 

He was a scholar, and a ripe and good one. Shak. 

4. Resembling the ripeness of fruit ; ruddy. 
“ Smiles that played on her ripe lip.” Shak. 

fRiPE, V. n. To grow ripe ; to ripen ; to mature. 

And so from hour to hour we ripe and rfjpe, 

And tlien from hour to hour we rot and roL Shak. 

f RIPE, V. a. To make ripe; to ripen ; to mature. 

He is retired to npe his growing fortuaos. Shak. 

f rIPE, n. [L. npa.] A hank, as of a river. “ The 
right ripe (or bank) of the river,” HoUnshed. 

RfPE'LY, ad. With ripeness ; maturely. Shak. 

Rf'PEN (rl'pn), v. n. [«. ripened ; pp. ripening, 
RIPENED.] To grow ripe ; to be matured. 

The pricking of a fruit before it rizieneth, Facon. 

rI'PEN, V. a. To make ripe ; to bring to maturi- 
ty ; to mature. 

'When to ripened manhood he shall grow. Bryden, 

RIpE'N^SS, n. 1. State of being ripe ; full or per- 
fect growth ; maturity ; matureness. Wiseman. 

2. rerfeotion ; completion. 

This royal Infant promises 

Xlnon this land a thousand thousandolcsslngs, _ 

‘Which time shall bring to ripeness, Shaik, 

3. Fitness; qualification; preparation. 

Men must endure 

Their going hence, even as their coming hither; 

Mifieness is all. Sheub. 

Ripeness and maturity both denote fltlness 
of growth in fruit ; but ripeness is commonly used in 
a literal, and maturity in a moral or figurative, sense. 
Ripeness of corn or fruit : fTuUurity of judgment, of a 
project, or of a note. A r^e orange ; a nuaure scueme. 

RI-PHE'AN, «. [L. RhiphoBtts.J (Oeog.) Noting 
a range of mountains in the north of Asia ; — 
also written Ehipean, and Bipean. Andrews. 

Rl-PlD'Q-LlTB, n. FGr. fimUy jnviioit a fan, and 
Xl&os, a stone.] (Min.) A translucent, £^een 
mineral, crystalliaed in double pyramids, con- 


sisting of silica, alumina, magnesia, protoxide 
of iron, and water. Dana. 

RiP^FE'jy'Of a. [It.] {.ywj.) Noting instru- 

ments which swell the harmony of an orches- 
tra, but which are not obligato ; supernumerary ; 
plenary. Dwight* 

f RIP'I-ER, n, [From L. ripa^ a hank. Skinn&r. 
— From a basket for fish. SpelmanJ) One 

who carried fish from the sea-shore to sell in 
the interior. CoweU, 

ElP'PJglR, n, 1. One who, or that which, rips. 

2. t A carrier of fish for sale. Beau, % FL 

RIP'PJNG, n. 1- The act of one who rips. 

2. + Discovery ; disclosure. Spenser. 

rIp'FLE (rSp'pl), V, n, [A. S. hrympeUe^ a rimple, 
or rumple. Richardson, — A diminutive of ruf-- 
Jk ; — the surface of water slightly rulHed. Tal- 
bot.l [i, RIPPLED ; pp, RIPPLING, RIPPLED.] 
To fret on the surface, as water running swiftly ; 
to have a gentle, undulating motion ; to purl. 

Along the vale of Eeman, which runs rapidly on near the 
way, npptuig over the stones. Giay. 

RIP'PLE, V, a. To fret or agitate the surface of, 
as water ; to cause to ripple. Wright. 

RIP'PLE (rip'pl), n. 1. The agitation of the sur- 
face of water, as when running swiftly. Todd. 

2. A little wave ; a rimple. E 7 ig. Cyc. 

RIP'PLE, V, a. [Sw. repuj to scratch; repa lin^ 
to ripple flax; Ger. rlyfehi."] To separate the 
seeds from the stalks of, as flax. Maxwell. 

RIP'PLE, n, [GdY.ri^eli ri;ffe\ Scot. rapfo.] 

A large comb for separating the seeds from the 
stalks of flax, hemp, &c. Maxioell. 

RIP'PLE--GRAsS, w. (Bot.) A species of plan- 
tain ; ribgrass ; Flantago lanceolata. Gray. 

RIp'PLE— MARK, n. 1. A small undulation or 
furrow made by rippling water, as in sand on 
the shore. Brands. 

2. (Geo/.) A mark on some rocks, as sand- 
stones, resembling that made by ripples of %vater 
on sand. Eng. Cyc. 

RIP'PLE— MARKED, a. Having ripple-marks. 

RIP'PL®T, n. A small ripple. Qit, Rev- 

rIp'PUNG, n. 1. The flow, the breaking, or the 
noise, of ripples. Pennant, 

2. Act of one who ripples flax, &c. Maxwell. 

rIp'PLJNG-LY, ad. In the manner of ripples. 

rIp'rAp, n. (Engbieering.) A loose foundation 
of stones. Simmonds. 

tRlP*TO\V-jpL, n. A gratuity mven to tenants 
after they had reaped their lord's com. Bailey. 

R1§E (riz), X. M. [M. Goth, rn'i'etsan^ reisan; A. S. 
arisani Dut. ri/scwj Dan. reise. — See Arlse, 
and Raise.] p. rose ; pp. rising, risen.] 

1. To be raised; to go, or move up or up- 
wards ; to ascend ; to mount ; to arise. 

I . . . saw a boast rise vp out of the sea. Rev. xlil. 1. 
Ten thousand banners rise into the air 
■With Orient colors wavlnef. MilUm. 

2. To appear or come into view from below 
the horizon, as the sun or a star. 

He maketh his sun to rise on the evil and on the good, and 
sendeth rain on the just and on the unjust. matt. v. iS. 

3. To get up from a recumbent, or from a sit- 
ting, to an erect, posture. 

The archbishop received him sitting; ** For,** said he, “1 
am too old to riaeT Orrer y. 

4. To get up from bed or from rest. 

Tarry all night, and wash your feet; and ye shall rtse up 
early, and go on your ways, Gen. xix, a. 

Go to bed when she list; rise when she list Shak. 

5. To be raised or revived from death. 

The Lord is risen indeed, and hath appeared to Simon. 

ZvJse xxiv. 34. 

So man, as is most just. 

Shall satisfy fbr man. be judged, and die, 

And, dying, rise, and, rtstm. with him raise 
Hit bretlinm. ransomed with his own dour llth. 

So heavenly Love bhull outdo hellish hate. Jfihott. 

6. To spring up, as from the soil ; to grow. 

They imagine 

From one forbidden tree a multitude 

New nsf a, to work them iarther woe. JMton. 

7- To gain elevation in rank, station, or for» 
tunc ; to be advanced ; ns, “A rising man.** 

Some rise by rin, and some by virtue fell. Shak, 
To rise la the world 

No wise man that ’s honest shou Id expect tkwav, 

8. To quit or give up a siege. 
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He» rtstnff with small honor from Gunza, and fearing the 
power ot the Christians, w as gone. Knolles. 

9. To come into being, existence, or notice. 
** Many false prophets shall nse'* Matt. xxiv. 11. 

Among them thrt '«ro born of women there hath not ra^n 
agreatei thu'i John cue Baptist. Matt, xi. 11. 

10. To have origin or source ; to spring ; as, 
“ The River Amazon rises among the Andes.” 

11. To be excited or produced ; to arise. 

A thought roso in me which often perplexes men of con- 
templative natures, iSiiectatnr, 

A nobler gratitude 

Rose in her soul; for from that hour she loved me. Otiaay. 

12. To become greater ; to increase. 

It is not their nominal price only, hut their real price, 
which ru<es in the progress of impiovement. A* Smith. 

18. To claim or ask more. 

The great duke n^es on them in his demands. Addison. 

14. To break into military commotions ; to 
take arms as for insurrection or for war. 

Nation shall tise against nation, and kingdom against 
kingdom. Matt. xxiv. 7, 

16. To make a hostile attack. 

If any man hate his neighbor, and lie in wait for him, and 
ruse up against him. Deut. six. 11. 

16. To be roused or excited to action. 

Who will inse up for me against the evil doers? Ps.xctv.16. 

17. To close a sitting or session, as a com- 
mittee or a legislative body. 

18. To expand by fermentation so as to be- 
come light or spongy, as dough- 

Syn. •— See Arise. 

RISE [ns, S. W. J. F. Ja. Sm . ; riz, P. E. JT.], n. 

1. The act of rising or mounting ; ascent ; 
elevation. “A sudden of Water.*’ Bacon. 

2. Appearance from below the horizon, as of 

the sun or a star. Waller. 

3. Elevation or advancement in rank, foitune, 

station, fame, &c. Bacon. 

4. An elevated place ; an elevation. Creech. 

Such a rise as doth at onco invite 

A pleasure and a reverence from the sight. JDen?ia/H, 

6. Source; origin; spring; beginning. 

All wiekedneaa taketh Its rise from the heart. ITetson. 

6. Increase ; advance ; augmentation. 

The »•&<? of tlieir nominal price is the effect ... of the rise 
£n their real price. A, Smith. 

7. Increase in price or value. “ The gradual 

rise of lands.” Sioift. 

8. t [Dut. A branch ; a twig. Chaucer. 

jijagp- “This word very properly takes the pure 

sound of s to (listingiusli it from the verb, but does 
not adhere to this distinction so inviolably as the 
nouns excuse^ ^ 0 . i for we sometimes hear ‘the 
rise and fall of the Roman empire,’ ‘the rise and 
fail of proviBions,’ Aic., with the » like z. The pure 
s, however, is more agreeable to analogy, and ought 
to be srnijinluiihly prcnorved m these phrases by all 
correct speakers.” H'aUier. 

Syn.— See Origin. 

rI§'BN (rtz*zn), p. from me. See Rise. 

(riz'^r), n. 1. One who, or that which, 
rises. Chapman. 

2. {Arch.) An upright piece of wood or stone 
which supports a stair- . Simmonds. 

f-RlSH, n. A kind of plant ; a rush. P, Plouhman. 

J( Rt^.|-Btr4'l.Ty (rIz-§-bire-t§), n. rit. risihilita ; 
Sp. risihiUdad ; Fr- TisibiUM The quality or 
the state of being risible ; risibleness. Dryden. 

II RlS'l-BLE [riz'o-bl, W. P. J. F. Ja. K. Sm. C. 
Wr,; rls'ibl, ; rl'sjbl, E,; rl'sp-bl, Wh.'], a. 
[L. risibilia ; rideOt rism, to laugh ; It, Hsmle ; 
Sp. ^ Fr. risibk.] 

L Having the faculty or power of laughing, 
as man. ^ Got>. of the Tongxte. 

2. Exciting laughter ; laughable; ridiculous. 

A ibw wild blunders and riMhh absurdities. Johnson, 

I R!§'l-BLE-NfiSS, n. BisibiHty. JOr. Allen. 

II Rl^^l-BLY, €td. In a risible manner. Clarke. 

n- 1. The act of one who rises ; ascent. 

2. The act of getting up, as from any reclin- 
ing or sitting posture. Chmtcer. 

8, Appearance from below the horizon, as of 
the sun or a star. i Ps. iv. 1, 

4. A taking up anus, as for insurrection or 
for war; insurrection; sedition; rebellion, i 5 fA<*A 5 . 

6. Resurrection. ** Questioning one with an- 
other what the rising from the dead should 
mean.” Mark xi. 10. 

6. A swelling ; a tumor. Lev. xiv. 56. 


Rf^’ING, prep. Above ; surpassing ; exceeding ; 
upwards of, It cost rising 3000 dollars.” Lord. 

Used colloquially m the United States, but not 
supported by good usage. 

RISK, n. [It. rischio ; Sp. riesgo ; Fr. risque. — 
Diez derives these words from Sp. nsco, a steep 
rock, a crag oi cliiF, which he refers to L.rm'co, 
to cut off.] Hazard; danger; peril; chance of 
harm or loss. 

Some run the nsk of an absolute ruin for tlie gaming of a 
present supply. L'Eatrange. 

Syn. -=■ See Chance. 

rIsk, V. a. [A. S. hriscian., to shake, to vibrate. 
— Bret, riska^ to slip. Wedgewood. — It. risi- 
care^ arrischiarci arriesgari Vr. risqiter.'] 
[i. RISKED ; pp. RISKING, RISKED.] To put tO 
chance ; to expose to danger ; to hazard ; to 
endanger. Addison. 

Jiisling for those both life and limb 

Who would not nak one giuat tor him. Churchill. 

rIsK'?R, n. One who risks. Butler. 

rIsK'Y, a. Hazardous. [Local, U. S.] Bartlett. 

t RISSE. The preterite of rise. B. Jonson. 

t rIst. The preterite of rise. Drayton. 

rI-TAR-DAJT ^ B bi a. [It.] (JUwa.) Slower and 
slower. Dwight. 

RITE, n. [L. ritus ; It. 4r Sp. rito ; Fr. rit, rite.) 
An ordinance to be observed on solemn occa- 
sions in the church. ; a religious or external ob- 
servance; ceiemony; form. Eden. 

rLtor-JJEL' LO, n. [It.] {Mus.) A short, in- 
troductory symphony to an air : ~ a short in- 
strumental passage between strains; — a con- 
cluding symphony after a melody. Moore. 

RlT'y-AL (rit'yu-el), a. [L. Htualis% ritus, a rite ; 
It. rituals ; Sp. riiual^ Pertaining to, consist- 
ing of, or prescribing, rites ; ceremonial. Prim'. 

eIt'V-AL, n. [Fr. rituel.) A book containing 
the rites or ordinances of a church. Edm. 

RlT't;-AL-T§M, n. [Fr. ntualUme.’] The system, 
or the observance, of rituals. Ch. Oh. 

KiT'V-AL-IST, n. [It. ^ Sp. rituaXista', Fr. ritu- 
alike.) One who is skilled in, adheres to, or 
treats of, the ritual or rituals, Gregory. 

rIT-U-AL-Ist'JC, a. Pertaining or adhering to 
a ritual or to rituals. N. Brit. Heo. 

rIT'U-AXj-LY, ad. In accordance with the ritual ; 
by rites. ' Selden. 

f r1v* 4<^E, n. [Fr. ; rive, a bank.] A bank; 
a coast ; a shore ; a border. Spenser. 

EI'VAL, n. [L. riraUs, a person having the same 
brook with another, a rival ; rivus, a brook ; It. 
rivals ; Sp. ^ Fr. rival.) 

1. fOne who partakes the same office with 
another ; an associate ; a companion ; a partner. 

If you do meet Horatio and ftlareellui. 

The rivoda of my watch, bid them make haste. Shah, 

2, One who is in pursuit of the same object 
as another ; one who emulates or strives to ex- 
cel another; an antagonist; a competitor. 

RPyaL, a. Striving in competition with; pur- 
suing the same object or making the same 
claim ; emulous ; emulating ; competing. 


Equal in yeara, and rimX in renown. Dryden. 

RI'VAL, %’). a. [». RIYALI/ED ; pp. RIVALLING, 
RIVALLED.] 

1. To Strive in competition with ; to compete 
with ; to contend with ; to oppose. South. 

2. To endeavor to equal or excel ; to emulatc- 

To rival thunder in its rapid course. JDrytIm. 

Rl'VAL, t?. n. To compete. [».] Shak. 

rI-vAL'I-TY, n. [L. Hvalitas.) 

1. t Equal rank; equality. Shak. 

2. Rivalry | rivalship. [e.] Disraeli. 

RFvA 1>EV» *** quality or state of bring a i 
rival; competition; emulation* Addison. 

SyiL— See Competition. 

Ri’VAi^-SfllP, n. 1. State of a rival, B. Jonson. 


2. Competition ; emulation; rivsiryJOasmant. 

&fVE, e. a. [A. S. riven, tom ; fiseidafii, to 
take or tear aw^ ; Dan. rire, to rake, to tear 
or pull away,— Gael. ^ Ir. to tear.] [i- 


RIVED ; pp. RIVING, RIVEN.] To tear or rend 
asunder ; to split ; to cleave. “ Biven clouds.” 

Spenser, 

I have flocn tempests, when the scolding winds 
Have ii/e-d the knotty oaks. Shal. 

RIVE, V. n. To be split or rent asunder. 

Fieestone r tves . . . and breaks in any dnoction. Woodward 

RIVE, n. A rent ; a tear. [Local, Eng.] Brockett. 

RIV'EL (riv'vl), V, a. [Of uncertain origin. — See 
Rltfple, and Shrivel.] [/. rivelled ; pp. 
RIVELLING, RIVET LED.] To contract into wrin- 
kles and ctii nig.' noil'' ; to shrivel; to shrink. 
“A flower.” [r.] Gower. Pope. 

fRiV'EL (riv'vl), n. A wrinkle. Wickhjfe. 

RIV'EN (riv'vn), p. from rive. See Hive. 

RlV'JpR, n. [L. rivus, a brook ; It. rii icra, a 
rher; Sp. reo; Fr. rirureJ] A large inland 
stream of water flowing into the sea, a lake, or 
another river ; a stream larger than a brook. 

Most large j fret a have their origin in very elevated moun- 
tains, or on high table-lands. iii anUe. 

Syn. — See Brook. 

fulV'^R, V. a. To hunt, as fowl on rivers, with 
falcons. Guy of Warwick. 

RiV'ER, n. One who rives or cleaves. Bchard. 

RlV'^lR-BflD, n. The bod of a river. Lyelt 

RIV'jpR-CIIAN'NjpL, n. The channel of a river. 

RiV'jpR-COURSE, n. The course of a river. 

rIv' jpR-UiiiL'T.A, 91. A delta formed by the course 
of a river. — See Delta. Craig. 

rIV'^IR-DRAg'ON, n, A crocodile. MHUm. [A 
name given by Milton to the king of Egypt.] 

rTv'^JR— DR lV'JpR, n. One who conducts rafts of 
lumber down rivers. [Local, U. S.] Bartlett. 

Rtv'pR-fiT, n. A small river; a rivulet, Drayton. 

rIv'5R~g6d, n. A tutelary deity of a river. 

RlCv'^lR-irOxtSE, w. The hippopotamus. Milton. 

RlV'JpR-PLAlN, n. A plain by a river. Wright. 

RlV'flR-sfDE, 71. The bank of a river. Golds^nith. 

RlV'Je:iUWA^T6R, n. Water from a river. Smart. 

fRlV'jgR-y, G, Resembling a river. nranched 

with rivh'y veins.” DruyUm. 

RlV'pT, w. [Fr. rivet.) A metal pin or bolt for 
firmly fastening together plates or pieces of 
metal, either having a ht‘ad at one end, in which 
case the other is to be spread by hammering 
after insertion, or without a head at eithcT end, 
in which case both ends are to be spread by 
hammering after inseition, Tomlimon. Bigelow, 

RiV'jpT, V'. a. \Jt. rihatUrc rohlar; Port. 
rchifor; Fr. rirer. — Fr<mi Xt. gyro, to turn or 
wheel round. Menage. — Fronr(i(*r. mV-ien, to 
rub, to turn or twist. Duehat. — Perhaps from 
It. rihattere, to beat buck, to blunt, Iticknrd* 
WW.] [i. RIVETED ; pp. UIVETINC*, RIVETED.] 

1. To fasten with nvets. Drayton. 

2. To drive or to clinch, as a rivet. 

The pin vow In ahould stand nsiriuht to tJi» plati* you 

rlvi't it uiKui, Moxen. 

3. To fasten firmly ; to make firm ; to fix. 

A ilmnUuiW of natun‘ and inan)u*ri . . . nuiat tic iht* holy 
knot, anti neat thu tncndalup bftwvvn ua. Atterlmry. 

RJ-VOSK', a. [L. rivus, a brotik.] (Zool.) Marked 
with sinuate, but not parallel, furrows, Brando. 

RlV'V-fil^T, «. [L.n>K/aA», dim, of rii us, a brtmU.] 
A small stream or brook ; a streamlet, MiUon* 

SyB.-"^e« Brook, 

fRlX-A'TloM, n. [L. riaor, rixaiust to quarrel.] 
A brawl; a quarrel. Caeleram. 

R/if-w# ' tmIx, n. (Law.) A common scold, Btmtier. 

RlX-UOl/L/^E, ft. [Dut. ryksdaalder; ryk, an 
empire, a realm, atid daulder, a dollar : Ger* 
reiehsthnlar ; Dan. / ttjMliU r ; Sw. rtAsefaib*,] A 
ttilver coin of Germany, Holland, Denmark, 
Sweden, and other countries, varying in value 
in different places fW>m about 2s* Od. sterling 
(GO cts,) to aWit 4s. Gd. 

In the Ualtwl fitatss, the rtMtom-houM valu« 
of tnt nr.dnU&r of Brent*^n iii rmiA , ot tin* rir • 
4h''ktr of Denmark, BI.OO ; of that of Ht. Dottuneo and 
tlfl cents ; of that of Haata Cruz, Bt. John, and 
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St. Thomas, 64 cents. The rix~doUar or florin of Aus- 
tria is valued at 48^ cents, ffinslow, Beuvier, 

ROACH (r5ch), n. [A, S. reohche ; Dut, rog^ roch ; 
Ger. roche ; Dan. rokke ; Sw. rockaJ\ 

1. {Ich,) A fresh-water fish of the family 

Cyprmidco^ or carps, allied to the dace ; Leucis- 
cus rutikis of Cuvier. YarrelL 

2. (Naut.) A curve in the foot of a square 

sail, by which the clews are brought below the 
middle of the foot : — the forward leech of a 
fore-and-aft sail. Dana, 

As sound as a roachf probably a corruption of as 
sound as a rock (Fr. roche). Pes[ire. 

Road (rSd), n. [A. S. rad‘^ a riding, a way, a 
road ; Teel, reid ; Dut, rid, a ride ; reis, a Jour- 
ney; Ger. ritt, a lide; reise, a journey; Dan. 
riaty a ride; reise, a journey ; Svv. ridt^ a ride.] 

1. An open way or public passage, as between 
one town, city, or place, and another ; course 
of travel ; a highway ; a public path. 

I'oo n. o o' V ’ : V. . f r, n t' ' -..1 n' t>c 

abf! ■■■I.Mtii I'" MM- - ■ ■ *1 I'k- 

|■0■ I .1) ■ J > I ■ \ • 1 . l ■ li. ■ il I /// .' / 1 . ' 

yn,-* V. p. 1 > ,1 ,1^1 

(i r ’ J . .1 \ ■' I .11 .1 >1 '.1 I « Pope. 

2. t A journey. “ He from the east his flam- 
ing 7'oar/ begins.” flli/ion. 

3. An inroad ; an incursion ; a raid. Bacon. 

On the road, in travelling or passing. Law. 

Syn. — See Path, Way. 

road, n. [Dut. ^ Ger. 7'eede\ Dan. red^ Sw. 
redd. — It. ^ Sp. 7'ada\ Fr. rade.] {Naut.) A 
place at some distance from the shore, where 
vessels may ride at anchor ; a roadstead. Dana. 

Road'— B fiD, «. The bed or foundation on which 
rcst.s the superstructure of a railroad. Tanner. 

ROAD'— BOOK (-buk), M. A traveller’s guide-book 
of towns, distances, &c. tSunmonds. 

ROAD'-MliT-AL, 9i. Prepared stone for macad- 
amizing roads. tSimmonds. 

ROAD'STEAD, n. {Naut.) The anchorage at 
some distance from the shore ; a road. Dana. 

ROAD'STfiR, n. 1. A horse fitted for the road, 
or fit for performing journeys. Yoxmtt. 

2. {Naut.) A vessel riding at anchor in a 
road. Mar. Diet. 

RO.VD'wAY, n. The course of the road; the 
beaten or travelled part of a road. iShak. 

ROAM (r5ni), v. 7i. [A. S. ryman, to make room, 
to enlarge, to make way ; Dut. ruimm. •— “ It 
is imagined to conic from the pretences of va- 
grants, who always said they were going to 
Jionio.^* Johnson . — This idea derives support 
from the Italian romco, i, e. a pilgrim directed 
to lioiiie. Talbot. — 8ee Room.] [t. uoamed ; 
pp, uo.\MiNO, uoAMKi),] To waiidcr about or 
abroad ; to range ; to rove ; to ramble ; to stroll. , 

Wht'n *or 1 7 onni, whatovor rralmfl to flco. 

My b«‘urt, iiiitravclU'd, loudly tunia to thtic. Goldmith. 

Syn. — See WANDEtt* 

rOAM (rdia), V. a. To range ; to wander over. 

And now wild buasU came H>eth the voedii to room. MtUon. 


ROAM (vnm), n. The act of wandering; a roam- 
ing ; a ramble. ** Their restless roam.** Young. 

ROAM'^il (rCm'er), w. One who roams ; a rover ; 
a wanderer ; a stroller. Johnson. 

ROAM'ING (rSm'jng), n. The act of one who 
roams or wanders ; a ramble ; a roam. More. 

ROAN (iron), a. [Sp- roai%o, ruano ; Fr. ronan. — 
From D. rnvm^ grayish-yellow. Bcaliq&r.l Bay, 
red, or bhu*k, with white or gray hairs thickly 
interspcrHcd, as a horse. Yomtt. 

RdAN', n. 1. A roan color. Ash. 

2. A roan horse. Youati. 

3. A Kind of leathor generally prepared from 

sheepskins by means of sumach, in the same 
manner a.s morocco leather, but without the 
grained appearance imparted to the latter hy 
the grooved ball or roller. Pamsu. 

RdAM'-TEill, n. (Bot) European mountain- 
ash ; Pyrus aumj^rta ; — also written roteon- 
tree. — Hect Eo WA N-mBB- Loudon, 

R6AR (rSr), e.n. [A. S. rartan. — W.r^wo.] [t. 

ROAllKD ; pp, JlOARINa, ROARER.] 

1. To cry with a loud, full, heavy sound, as a 
lion or other wild boast ; to bellow. Spenser, 
The 14hysa Ilon« hesr, and, hawinf, moor. J>ifden. 

% To cry aloud, as in distress. Shak, 


The suffering chief 

Roared out for anguish, and indulged his grief. Dn/den. 

3. To make a loud noisse, like that made by a 
lion. “ When winds* begin to roar,** Pope. 

The brazen throat of war had ceased to roar. Jlilton. 

ROAR (ror), «. [W. rhii, rhuad.'l^ 

1. A loud, full cry, as of a hon or other wild 

beast. Thomson. 

2. A loud cry, as of one in distress. Johnson. 

3. A loud noise, as of the wind or the sea. 

The roar 

Of the wide waters when they choige the shore. Drayton. 

4. A clamor or outcry of merriment; a shout. 

Your flashes of merriment that were uont to set the table 

on a » oar. ShaA.. 

ROAR'jpR, n. 1. One who, or that which, roars. 

2. A horse affected with roaring. Yoxiatt. 

ROAR'JNG, n. 1. The act or the noise of one 
who, or that which, roars ; a roar. 

2. A disease in horses in which the larynx 
and the upper pait of the windpipe become ob- 
structed, causing the animal to make a peculiar 
noise in breathing under exertion. Youatt. 

ROAR'ING-LY, ad. In a roaring manner. Clarke. 


ROAR'Y, a. [L. ros, roris, dew.] Dewy ; rory. 
** Wings with roary May dews wet.” Fairfax. 

ROAST (rSat), v. a. [Dut. roosien\ Ger. rvsten ; 
Dan.m^c; Sw.rosta . — W. rhostio ; GaeLrofsf. 
— It. arrostire ; Fr. rCtir.'] [f. boasted ; pp. 
BOASTING, BOASTED or BOAST. — Roast, as a 
participle, is nearly obsolete ; but it is stiU used 
as a participial adjective ; as, roast beef.] 

1. To cook, as meat, without water or other 

fluid, by exposing it to heat, suspended before a 
fire, or placed in an oven. Prov. xii. 27. 

2. To dry or parch by exposing to heat, as 

CO flee ; to burn. Merle. 

3. To heat violently. Bhak. 

4. To banter severely. [Colloquial.] Atterhury. 
6. {Metallurgy.) To expel volatile matteis 

from by exposing to heat, as ores. Brands. 

To rule the roast, to govern ; to control, perhaps as 
kilty of th e feast. Skak. 

** May it not be to rule the roost? — an expres- 
sion of which every poiiltiy-yard would supply an ex- 
planation.” Richardson, 


ROAST, G. Boasted. ** Roast pig.** O. Lamb. 
RdAST (rsst), n. 1. That which is roasted. 

Harrington. 

2, Banter; jeering. [Colloquial.] Todd. 
Roast, v. n. To become roasted. Pope. 

ROAST' 5U, n, 1, He who, or that which, roasts. 

2. Au apparatus for roasting. Bunmonds. 

3. Something to be roasted, as a pig. Smart. 
ROAST' IMG, n. 1. The act of one who roasts. 

2, {Metallurgy.) An operation, preparato^ 
to that of reduction or smelting, employed in 
extracting metals from their ores, in which the 
volatile ingredients, as sulphur and arsenic, are, 
hy means of heat, expelled or burned off, and 
replaced by oxygen. Miller, 

rCb^ n. [It,, Sp., and Fr. rob , — A word of Arabic 
origin. Brandi.'] The juice of any ripe fruit 
thickened before fermentation to the con&istcnco 
of honey by evaporation. Dunglison. 

r5b, V. a. FA. S. reafan ; reaf, spoil ; Dut. rooven ; 
Ger. rauben ; Daii. rove ; Sw, rafva ; led. hrif- 
sa ; Scot, reife, reuff^. — L. rapio ; It. rubare ; 
Sp. robar; Old Fr. rober; Ft. ravir.} [f. 

BOBBED ; hp. BOBBING, BOBBED.] 

1. To take away without right; to steal. 

Procure that th« oourishment may not he robbed. Bacon. 

Nor will I take iVoni any man hlu due. 

But thus assuming all he robs troin you. Dryden. 

2. To take any thing away from by unlawful 
force or by secret theft ; to plunder ; to strip. 

no that is j ol'Aed, not wanting what was stolen. 

Let him not know it, and he's not robhed at all, Ukak. 

By rohtdng Peter he paid Paul, Rabelais. 


8. {Lazo.) To take any thing away from, as" 
a traveller on the highway, feloniously, forcibly, 
and by putting him in fear. Blackstone. 

n. {Naut.) A rope-band. Dana. 
r5b'B]®B, n. 1. One who robs; a plunderer. 

2, {Law.) One who feloniously takes goods 
or money from the person of another by vio- 
lence or putting him in fear. Bouvier. 

Syn.— A robber makes an open attack, and takes 
away property by violence ; a thief takes property by 
stealth j a poorer Is a petty thief. A robber K)bs aiul 


plunders ; a thief steals. Theft, larceny, and pilfering 
are clandestine acts ; robbery and plunder, open acts 
of violence ; depredation is an act of public plundering, 
or a gradual process of taking away. 

ROB’BJ6:r-Y, n. 1, The act of robbing; a plun- 
dering ; theft ; depredation. Shak. 

2. \Laio.) The act of feloniously taking mon- 
ey or goods from the person of another, or in 
his presence, against ms will, by violence, or by 
putting him in fear, Blackstone. 

ROB'BIN, 71. 1. {Com.) A package in which pep- 
per, &c., is imported from Ceylon. Simmonds. 

JSSS^ A roblia of rice, in Malabar, weighs about 
84 lbs. Simmonds. 

2. A spring of a carriage. Simmo7ids. 

3. {Xaut.) A rope-band. Todd. 

ROBE, w. [Low L. ravpa, rauha\ It. roha\ Old 

S^.rouba\ Sp. ropa\ Fr. 7*obe. — A. S.rec^an 
(Ger. rauben), to take away, to rob ; 7'eaf spoil ; 
Old Ger. 7'oup, spoil ; Ger. raub.'] 

1- A long, loose garment worn over others, 
particularly by persons of quality on ceremoni- 
ous occasions ; a gown of state. B. Jonsoxi. 
Yet he those lohe^ of empire justlv bore 
tv hich Romulus, our sues ed foundei , wore. Dryden. 

2. The dressed skin of a buffalo, wolf, &c,, 
used in sleighs. [XJ. S.] Bm'tlett. 

Master of the robes, an officer in the English royal 
liousoliolfl whose duty consists in oi dering the sov- 
ereign’s robes. Braude. 

ROBE, V. a. \i. boded; pp. robing, robed.] 
To dress or clothe, as in a robe ; to invest, 

t RoB'®ed§-MAN, J (OM Eng. Lata.) One of 

f r6b' 5RTS-MAN, I a number of persons who, 
in the reign of Eichard I., committed outrages 
on the holders of England and Scotland ; — said 
to be followers of Robin Hood. Wkishaw, 


ROB 5:RT, 71. {Bot.) A species of crane’s-bill ; herb- 
robert ; Oeramum Rohe7tiamim. Ainswoirth. 

r5b'?R-TIne, n. One of an order of monks, 
nanied from Rdbei't Floyer, their founder, in 
1137. Smart. 



European robin 
(JSrythaoa rubccvlah 


ROB'IN, n. {Ornith.) 1. A European, 
insessorial, singing bird, of the family 
Syli iadee, having the upper part of the 
breast of a reddish- orange col- 
or; Erythaca mbecula {Mota^ 
cilia mbecula of Linn sous) ; — 
also called rohitv-redbreast, rob- 
m~redstart, rohmety and rud- 
dock. — See Ebythacinte. 

Eoig. Cjic. 

2. A North Amer- 
ican, insessorial, sing- 
ing bird, of the family 
Met'uHdce, or thrushes, 
having the lower part 
of the breast of a dark 
orange color ; Tiirdus migra- 
ioritis of Linniriis ; — also 
called robin-x'cdbrvaiit, and 
migrcUhig thrxf.sh. Amuncau robin 

IVilson. NzittaU. (.Tuidmmiffratortus). 



ROB'l-NfiT, n. The European robin. Eng. Cyc. 
ROb'IN-GOOD'FEL-LOW (rbb'in-gad'fiSl-ls), m. A 
kind of goblin or fairy ; Puck, — See Puck. 
ROB'lN-RflD'BRfiAST, n. A robin See Eobin. 


RCB'IN’S-PLAN'TAIN n. {Bot.) A decid- 

uous, herbaceous plant of the order Compositat, 
the flowers of which have bluish -purple rays ; 
E7'igero7i helUdifoUum*, — called also 
haved erigeron. Wood, Loudon. 

RCB'IN-WAKE, n. {Bot.) A plant ; wake-robin ; 
Arum macidatum, Crabb 


ROb'O-rANT, n. {Med.) A strengthening medi* 
cine ; a tonic ; a corroborant. Mau7ider. 

RtlB'Q-RANT, a. [L. rchoro^ roborazis, to strength 
en.j Giving strength ; strengthening. Sma7*t. 

t r5b-Q-RA'TIQN, n. A strengthening. Coles. 
t R0-B5'R^;-AN, a. [L. robuTf roboriSf oak.] 
Made of oak ; oaken. Bcott, 

f RO-B5'R^:-OfJS, a. Made of oak ; strong- Bailey. 
RQ-bOsT', a. [L. rohiwtm ; robur^ oak, strength ; 
It, § Sp. rohusto ; Fr. robuste.} 

1. Strong; stout; hardy; sturdy; firm; vig- 
orous ; hale ; sinewy ; muscular ; lusty. 

Sunrojr the warlike hor«at didst thoju luvosti 
W Ith thunder his roiiat, ai^nd^ Fmotgi 
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2. Violent; rough; boisterous; rude, [e.] 

Komp-lo\ ing miss 

Is hauled, about la gallantry ? obust. Thomaon. 

3. Requiring strength or vigor* Robust 

employment.’* [a.] Locke, 

gyjl, — Arobu-st man can bear heat and hold, labor 
and hardship. Robu.st is opposed to fmd , strong, to 
weak , stout, to ohm. Robust constitution ; strong 
limbs ; stoat person ; a hardy peasant , sturdy oak or 
beggar j sinewy frame ; mgorous or firm health. 

RO-BO'ST'IOUS (ro-biXstV“s)> Robust. Milton, 
Violent ; rude. ’ Sfiak. [Obsolete or low.] 
tRO-BdST'IOlIS-LY (ro-bttst'yya-l^), ad. AVith 
strength, vigor, or* viorence* Bp. Rithardson. 
fRQ-B^ST^IoyS-NJ&SS, Robustness. Sandys, 


RO-BGST*NeSS, n. The state of being robust; 

strength ; vigor. Arbtdhnot, 

ROC, n. A monstrous bird of Arabian mythology ; 
— also written ruhh, Brande, 


RO-cM 'ILLE,n, [Pr.] (^rc7i.) Shell work. 

RoC'AM-b5LE, n. [Fr.] (Bot.) A bulbous plant 
of the genus Allium, or garlic ; Allium scorodo- 
pramm, Loudon. 

Rp-ofiL'h|C, (t. (Chem.) Noting an acid obtained 
*from Rocella tinctoria, or dyer’s orchil, a species 
of lichen. Brande, 

R5CHB'-AL-U>I (i6ch'dl-um), n, [Fr. roche, a 
rock.] Rock-alum. Mortimer. 

RO-CirfiLLB'-PdW-D?R§, n. A term applied to 
powders used for making an effervescing, purga- 
tive drink when mi-'ced in water or other liquid ; 
—• usually put in small separate packages, one 
containing rochelle-salt and supercarbonate of 
soda, the other containing tartaric acid in suffi- 
cient quantity to saturate the soda of the su- 
percarbonate. TJuimson. 

RQ-CHELLE'-sAlt, n. {Chsm.) A crystallizable 
double salt, soluble in water, and consisting of 
tartrate of potash and tartrate of soda ; — used 
in medicino, and known also under the nanae of 
sel de Seignette. Renry. Miller. 

ROorr^T, or rQj 0H'?T [rSch'^t, P. K. R. IVb.; 
rbk'et, Sm. O. IVr, ; ro-chSt', B.], n. [It. rochet- 
to ; *Sp. roq%i>ete ; Fr. 'rochet. A. S. rooc, roce ; 
Dut. roh, u coat ; Ger. ^ Sw. rock ; Icel. rockr, a 
garment.] 

1. An outer garment or frock. Chaucer. 

2. A linen vest, like a surplice, worn by bish- 
ops under their satin robes. Wheatly. 

3. A mantelet worn by the peers of England 

on. occasions of ceremony. Wright. 

Rf)CII'®T, n. {Ich.) The red gurnard; Triglapini ; 
-—“also written ratchet. Chambers. 


r 60K, n. [Gael. Sr Ir. roc ; Arm. rock. — It. roc- 
cia‘, Sp. roca; roche, roc.^ Skinner reform 
these to Gr. to break, and Keighilcy to 

I), rupes, rock.] 

1. A large mass of stony matter; a large 
stone. “ A ragged, fearful, hanging roc&.’* Shak. 


Ye darksome piuos. that, o’er yon rocks recllaed. 

Wave high, and murmur to the hollovr wind. Pope. 
A Wiseman, which built his house upon a rock. Matt, vli. Qi. 


2. Figuratively, strength ; defence ; protec- 
tion. “ The Lord is my rock.’* Ps. xviii. 2. 

3. (Geol.) Any aggregation or collection of 

minerals, or of fragments of mineral matter, 
whether crystalline or amorphous, hard or soft, 
compact or loose. Bng. Cyc. 

RdO iC, n. [Dut, rokkm ; Ger. rocken ; Dan. rok ; 
Sw. rock . — It. rooca\ Sp. rueca.} A distaff 
held in the hand for spinning. B. Jonson. 

Flow from the rock, my flax, and swiftiy flow, 

Pursue thy thrsad, the spindle runs below. Pftmel. 


E60K, V. a. [Old Fr. roequer, roguer. — From 
Ger, rlicken, to move ; Dan. rokke, to move» to 
shake. Skinner. Junitta.^ [t. ROOKBI); pp. 
BOOKING, BOCKBn,] 

1. To move backwards and forwards, as any 
thing resting on a foundation. 

A rising- earthquake reeked the ground. Drydm. 

All night the atorm ihe steaplos rocked. Ihma. 

2. To move backwards and forwards, as in a 
cradle, &o, “ To rook us asleep/* Tyndak. 

High in hia hall in a otoslr of state. Dryden. 

8. To lull; to quiet; to soothe; to tranquil- 
lize. “ Sleep rack thy brain/* Smk. 


E5CK, o. n. To move backwards and forwards ; 
to reel to and fro. “ The rocMi^g town/* Philips. 


R5cK — AL-UM, n. The purest kind of alum ; — 
written also roche-ahim. Ash. 

r6ck'A-WAY, 71. A four-wheeled, two-seated 
pleasure carriage. 

ROCK'-BA-SIN, «. A cavity or basin cut in a 
rock, for the purpose, as is supposed, of col- 
lecting rain for ablutions and purifications pre- 
scribed in the Driiidical religion. Lond. Ency. 
RfiCK'-BotirND, a. Bound or bordered by rocks. 
ROCK — bOT-T^R, n. (A/iVi.) An opaque variety of 
native alum mingled with clay and oxide of iron, 
occurring in soft masses in the cavities or fis- 
sures of argillaceous slate, a little unctuous, and 
sometimes tuberose or stalactical. Cieaveland. 
R6CK'-CbRK, n. {Min.) A variety of asbestos, 
the fibres of which are loosely interlaced ; moun- 
tain-cork. It resembles cork in texture and 
lightness. Dana, 

ROCK'-aRjBSS, n. {Bot.) A plant of several 
species, of the genus Arabia, bearing white or 
rose-colored fiowers ; wall-cress. Gray, 

ROCK'-CRdWNED (-krbfind), a. Crowned or sur- 
mounted by rocks. * Clarice. 

ROCK'-CRi^S-TAL, M. {Min.) Limpid quartz, 
consisting of pure silica, and usually crystal- 
lized in the form of a six-sided prism terminated 
by six-sided pyramids ; — called also momitain- 
ci'ystal, British or Cornish diamond, and, when 
cut for jewellery, white-stone. Dana. Pereira. 

There are two varieties of rock-crystal known 
in optics, as right-handed quartz and left-handed quartz, 

— so called because, when a lay of pol.m/.ed light is 
tiansmitted through plates of them m the direction of 
their optic axis, its plane of polarization is made to 
rotate towards the right by the former, and towards 
the left by the latter. jLleyd.— See Rotatory Po- 
larization. 

ROOK^-DOJ3 (rbk'da), n. A species of deer. Grew. 

RQCK'ER, n. 1. One who, or that which, rocks- 

2. A curved piece of a cradle, chair, &c.» on 
which they rock. 

ROCK'^R-Y, n. {Gardening.) A hillock formed 
of stones, earth, &c., for the growth of certain 
plants; rockwork. Carter. 

RCOK'JgT, n. [Ger. ; Dan. &; Sw, raket.-^ 
From rock^ a garment. Riidmrdson.'] 

1. t A spoar with the point or head covered 

to prevent injury. ^ ^ Froissart. 

2. {Pyrotechnics.) A cylindrical case of paste- 

board or iron, filled with a very combustible 
composition, and attached to one end of a light 
wooden rod. On being fired it is projected 
through the air by a force arising from the com- 
bust! on. Tom I mson. 

Made of pasteboard, rockets are imod as fire- 
works for signals ; when of iron, they form terrible 
and dostrufttivo warlike projectiles, penetrating earth 
or timber to a coiisiderabio depth, stoequder. 

r 60K'1^T, n. [It. ruchetia.] {Bot.) A popular 
name of several plants of the cruciferous fam- 
ily, of the genera Hesperia, Sisymbrium, and 
Cakile. Gray. 

r6ok'fTsH, n. {Ich.) An acanthopterygious, os- 
seous fish found on sea-coasts ; black goby ; Go- 
bins niger. Yarrell., 

R(5oK'— HBART-?D, a. Hard-hearted. Cowley. 
R60K^|-NfiSS, n. State of being rocky. Bp. Croft. 
RtlCK^fNCr, n. The act of one who rocks, or the 
state of being rocked. Ooldamiih. 

rOCK'ING-CIiAir, n. A chair made to rock. 

rOok'ING— H fjESE, 71. A wooden horse fixed on 
rockers for children. Simmonda. 

E6cK'lNG-STdNE, n. A stone naturally so bal- 
anced aa easily to be rooked ; a lagan. Bramle. 
RdOK'hl^SB , Being without rocks. Drydm. 
rOcK'l.ino, «- (JdAl A fish of the Cod family, 

,, and genus MoteUa, found on certain sea-coasts. 

— • See W HisTLB-yiSH. Yarreil. 

ROok'-mIlk, «. (Min.) A loose, friable variety 
of calcite or carbonate of Hme, deposited from 
waters containing carbonate of lime in solution ; 

— called also agaric mineral. Dana. 

RfiOK'-dlL, n. A brown bitumen ; petroleum. — - 

See PiaTnoLBUM. Eng. Oyc. 

RdCK'-M6ss, 77. (Bat.) A lichen nsed to make 
the article oallcd cudbear ; Lecanora tariarm. 

Archer. 


R6CK'-Pr(^-EON (-plj-un),». {Ormth.) A species 

i of pigeon found wild in Europe, Asia, and Af- 
rica, inhabiting rocks ; Golurnba kvia. Eng. Cyc. 

ROCK —PLANT, n. (Bot.) A plant which grows 
on or among naked rocks. Eng. Cyc> 

ROCK'-RAB-BIT, n. (ZoQi:) 

A small animal resembling 
a rabbit, of the genus Hy- 
rax, dwelling in holes in 

I rocks. — See Hyrax. 

ROCK'-RIBBED (-rlbd), a. 

Having ribs of rocks. 

The hills. 

Rock-nUicd. ond ancient as the sun. (Jlnrttx Si/t taaaa) . 

Bryant. 

ROCK -R66fed,«- Having a roof of rock. Clarke. 

r6CK'-RO§E, n. (Bot.) 1. A shrub or uiidor- 
shrub of the genus Cistus, bearing lar^o rod or 
white flowers resembling a rose. Eng. Cyc. 

2. An herbaceous plant having large yellow 
flowers, used in medicine ; frost-wort ; llelian- 
thcmimi Canndense. Dmiglison. 

ROCK'-Rd-BY» {Mhi.) A name somotimos 
given to a dark-red vai iety of garnet. 1 Voodwai d, 

ROCK -S.\LT, n. {Min.) Chloride of sodium or 
common salt, occuriing in masKos or bods, as in 
salt-mines ; native common salt. Dana, 

R6CK'-SIlfiLL, n. {Conch.) A univalve having 
the mouth of the shell terminated by a long, 
straight canal. Brandc. 

ROC'JK -SOAP, n. {Min.) A mineral composed 
chiefly of silica, alumina, and water ; mountain 
soap. It is smooth and soapy to the touch, and 
adheres strongly to the tongue. ClruveUvnd. 

r6cK'— TAR, n. Kock-oil ; petroleum. Thomson. 



Rf>CK'— WA-TpR, n. Water issuing from a rock. 
“As clear as rock-water Addison. 


r6cK -WOOD (-wfidh n, {Min.) A variety of as- 
bestos, of irregular fibrous structure, reHcmbUng 
wood; ligiii form asbestos. Olcarelma, 

rOck'WORK (rSk'wUrk), 9i. 1. (Masonry.) Stones 
fixed in nioitar in imitation of the asperities of 
rocks, as in basements of buildings, Brandt*. 

2. (Uort.) A hillock of stones, tuirth, Ae., for 
the growth of certain plants ; rookery, P, Cyc, 


RfiCK'y, a. 1. Full of rocks; abounding with 
rocks*. “ Rocky mountains.” Dryden. 

2. llcscmbling a rock ; hard ; stony ; flinty. 


T]w* ttx'k 1/ *>rl> 

Of Wnfold ailaniantt his umi)le iihUdd. 


MiUuu, 


3. Obdurate; stubborn. Harris. 


RdCK'Y-CIlAN'NeLLED (-cliKn'noId), A. Having 
a rocky channel. Thomson. 

RuCK’y— nAun, a. As hard as rock. Bkttk. 
RO'COA, n. Impure arnotto. Clarke. 


ROD, n. [A, S. rod ; Dut. rocde\ Ger. nUhfi rds ; 

Dan, 7*//.v ; Sw. m.] 

1. A long twig or shoot of any woody plant. 

“ Hmis of green ptndar.** Gm. xxx. 37. 

2. A long, slender pieee of wood or other 
aubhtanccj as, **A fishing-J’Ot^ ; “Divining 
rod.** 

3. A long stick used as an instrument of pun- 
ishment ; a seourge ; u switch; a cudgel; bireh. 

1 un> uml hcoiii^/fd with t.nh. Bhttk. 

Ki>ar«* Iho rttd. iiiul tlu* JIutigtrm. 


4. A wand, a» a badge of authority ; a sceptre. 

llandB tlmt tlu i ud of luiiiln* nitvlit havt* swayvil, 
t »r wttki'd to fcrttiwy thv Ii\ iii^ 1,\ 1 1 *. Gray. 


5. A shephertVs crook, [r.] 

Confcmlng the tithe of th« herd, or of ths floek. «vrn d 
whaiwoevir pnwieUi uudtsr the mi, the ttnth ihsU Iw huly 
unto th« X4>rd. Jter. xxvU, flit. 


6. t A race or tribe of people* 

EtnoemtMT thy ci.nffriviitlon . . . llw- nut of thin® Inhtrl- 
tmneo, whieh th«« lu«t rvtUvhM'd. Jf’n. Ixxlv. *. 

7. A scale for measuring distances. Da. k P. 

8. A measure of length equal to dj yards or 

164 * *■ > perch. Davtee dr Peek.. 

Tb him the rpdf to arr-t^pt piiniHhnidnt a« ; 

to he humble or under 

ChurehtU. Rod nf irun, mlloxihto ur tMVvn> vAm or 
guvernmeuf* Rea. xli. 5. 


t r 60 'DY, a. Full of rods or twigs^ Caigrava. 
e6de, i. St p. from ride. See KxnE. 
t e6d£, n. [A. S.] A omolfix s a rood. Ckmmr. 
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BO'D^JNT, a. fX. rodo^ rodem, to 
gnaw ; It. rodenteJ\ That gnaws 5 
gnawing. Eng. Cyc. 

UO ' D 5 N T, 91. [Fr . rodent.'] {Zool . ) 

An animal that gnaws ; one 
of the Rodentia. Braude. 

H 0‘^DEJV ^ TI'A (-<Ien'sh§-?i^, n. pi. Skull of a rodent. 
{ZO'il.) An order of animals of the class Mam- 
maliat comprehending rats, mice, beavers, 
squirrels, hares, Guinea pigs, &c., characterized 
by having two large incisors in each jaw, s-, pa- 
rated from the molars by a wide space, and hav- 
ing enamel on their front surface only, so that 
their posterior border being worn away more 
than their anterior edge, they are always kept 
set like a chisel ; gnawers ; rodents. E/ig. Cyc. 

ROD^R, n. (Ormih.) A water-fowl resembling a 
duck, but smaller. Bailey. 

R6d' 0-MEL,91. [Gr. p rose. r>nd honey.] 
The juice of io-jcs :m \o: 1 '' ‘Ji '‘'oiu'x. '<finmonds. 

f RdD'O-MdJVTf n. \Kodomonte^ a blustering 
hero in the Orlando Furioso of Ariosto ; It. ro- 
domonte ; Fr. rodomont.'] A vain boaster ; a 
braggadocio. Sir T. Herbert. 

t R 0 D' 0 -Mr)NT, a. Bragging; vainly boasting. 
“ In ms rodomont fashion.” B. Jonson. 

RdD-O-MON-TADE^, n. [It. rodomontata ; Fr. 
rodomont.] Empty, noisy blustering or boast- 
ing ; rant. Dnjden. 

r5D'Q-MON‘-TADR', V. 71. To brag thrasonically ; 
to boast ; to rant. Johnson. 

RfiD-O-MON-TA'DlST, «. A noisy boaster or 
blusterer ; a braggadocio. Tei'ry. 

t R01)-0-M0N-TA'Dd, n. Rodomontade. Hei'be^'t. 

t lir»D-0-M0N-TA'l)0Il, 91. A rodomont. Gnthrie. 

ROR (r»\ 71. [A. S. 7 *«, 7 -art, rah\ Dut, ree\ Gor. 
reh \ D.in. raa ; Sw. r i ; Icol. m.] (Zool.) A 
small species of deer ; roebuck ; Capreolus dor- 

1.1 i> 1 10 


-8ce UoEiJCOK. 


1 CJiroti. xii. 18. 


RoR (ro), 71. fOor. 7’ogen ; Ban. 7 * 0 ^ 71 , roe.l The 
seed or spawn of osseous lishca. Brande. 

The lobes in the foinale, called hard roe, con- 
tain a Vi^ry liiriio ntiinlior of roundish grains, called 
ova (>rejr«s, wlilrli are enclosed in a delicate, mem* 
branons uinic or bag, reacliing to the side of the anal 
api*rture, whore an olongafod fissuro permits ogress at 
the proper time. In the male, the lobes of roe are 
smaller than in the fotnalo, and have the appearance 
of two elongate luabses of fat, which are called soft 
roe.” Knif. Cffc. 

RoB'BfTCK, n. [But. ree- A j 
bok ; Gcr, 7'Moek ; Ban. 
raahxtk ; 8w. rabock. — 

8ce Ron.] (Kohl.) A 
small species of deer, 
having erect, round 
horns, divided into three 
bi an (dies above, the low- 

er p.irt being deeply fur- / ^ J 

rowed longitudinally ; the ^ tLg r ^ \ 

roe; ('aptcoUts do7‘cas oi ^83=;^ 

(le.sner, or f Vri M.7crt/jreo- ^ 7 , 

Ins of LiiinaMis. Eny. < '’yc. Roebuck. 

R<’)KI) (rdd), a. Impregtiated with roc. Pennant. 

ROKWGNE, n. (Min.) A carbonate of lime 
consisting of minute spherical grains resem- 
bling the roe of a fish ; oolite. Brande. 

R9-<5A”riQN, ». [L, rogatio; rogo, roqatus, to 
ask, to supplicate; Fr. rogation.] (Ercl.) A 
public siqiplicMtion ; a litany. Hooker. 

JRojf’Sfion-uffek, the second week before Whitsun- 
day, III which am the threes roffation-days, Monday, 
Tnaaday, and Wednesday, next lieiore Ascension-day, 
or Holy Thiirfiday. 

f RC-^fi'RI-ANf, n. A name for a wig. Bp. Hall. 

h 6(3FR (rda), n. [Of doubtful origin. — »SX:mner 
and Juttins mention, among others that have 
been suggested, A. S, lereqan (But. wroegm, 
Ger. Tfigm\ to accuse, — *Poohe considers it the 
past tense and past pnrtieiple of A. S, xarigm,Xo 
cover, to cloak, — 8ome derive it from Fr. roowe, 
arrogant, proud. — Todd derives it from But, 
pragohefi, to go a begging, whence prog, promie. 
— A. B, enrg, idle, weak, timid; But. Oer, 
arg, bad, miHehievous, roguish ; Hw. arp, angry, 
Tenement. — Gael, rogair, a rogue, a knave.] 


1. (Eng. Crtmmai Law.) A sturdy beggar ; a 

vagrant ; a vagabond. 'Blackst07ie. 

The sheriff and the marshal may do the more good, and 
more terrify the idle rogue. Speuner. 

2. A dishonest person ; a knave ; a viUain. 

The rogue and fool by fits is fair and wise. Pope. 

3. A playful knave ; an arch fellow ; a wag. 

The satirical rogue says here, that old men have Rray 
beards. S/iaJL. 

4. A term of bantering or tenderness. 

Alas, poor rogue! I think indeed she loves. S7iaX:. 

f ROGUE (rog), v. n. X, To' act the vagabond ; to 
wander about, as a vagrant. Spenser. 

2. To act the rogue or knave. Beau. ^ FI. 

ROG'UgR-Y (r6|'er-e), 71. X The life or employ- 
ment of a vagrant, [r.] Donne. 

2, Knavish tricks; dishonest practices; fraud; 

villany. “ Thievery and roguery F Speiiscr. 

3. Arch tricks; waggery. Life of A. U'ood. 

ROGUE'SHIP (rog'sliSp), 71. The qualities or per- 
sonage of a rogue. Dryden. 

ROGUE’S-T'ARN, n. Yarn of a different twist 

and color, inserted in the cordage of the Bi itish 
navy, to identify it if stolen. Brayide. 

ROGU'JSH (rdg'jsh), a. 1. Vagrant, [r.] Spenser. 

2. Pertaining to, or like, a rogue or knave ; 
knavish ; dishonest ; fraudulent. ^ Sioift, 

3. Arch ; w-anton ; waggish ; mischievous.’ 

Timothy used to be playing roguish tricks. Arbuthnot. 

ROGU'ISH-LY (rog'ish-le), ad. Like a rogue ; 
knavislily ; 'wantonly. Gi'amger. 

ROGU'ISII-NESS (r8l'ish-nSs), n. The state or the 
quality of a rogue. Jo7inso7i. 

fROGU'Y (rog'e), a. Roguish; wanton. Marsto7i. 

RdlL, V. a. [Old Eng. reile, 7'oile, to roll.] \i. 

ROILED ; pp. ROILING, ROILED.] 

1. To render turbid ^ stirring up the sedi- 
ment of; to rile ; as, To roil water." 

He loves to fish in roUed waters. iV’inf/i- Ward. 

2. To make angry ; to vex ; to stir up. 

That his fl tends should believe it was what loiUd him 
[Jeffreys] exceedingly I^orth, 

3. To perplex ; — to fatigue. Grose. 

This word is piovincial in England and collo- 
quial in the United States, and it is written also rile. 
— See Rile. 

RcJIl, V. 71, 1. fTo stroll about. 

Seneca* s Ten Tragedies, 1581. 

2. To romp. [Local, Eng.] lV7'ight. 

R5Ply, a. Having the sediment stirred up ; tur- 
bid ;'rily. [Colloquial.] Clarke. 

t RoIN, V. a. To gnaw. — See Royne. 

t ROIN, n. A scab ; a scurf. Chaucer. 

R(5lN'lSII, a. Scurvy; mean. — See Roynish. 

RfliNT, interj. Be gone. — See Aroynt- 

t RoIST, tJ. n. To bluster ; to roister. Shah. 

rOTs'TER, V. n. [Fr. 7'ustre, a boor, a clown.— 
Icel. /trisfer, a violent man, — More probably 
from A. S. hreasaii (Ger. ra7tsohe7i, to rustle ; 
Icel. Ara^a), to rush. Iticha7'dson.] To be tur- 
bulent or riotous ; to bluster ; to bully ; to swag- 
ger ; to vapor ; to swell, [r.] Swift. 

fROis'T^JR, n- A roisterer. Abp. Laud. 

R(5Is'T|:R-]pR, n. A blustering, turbulent fellow ; 
a bully; a swaggerer; a rioter. Brockett. 

R(JIS'T5iR-LY, a. Turbulent ; violent. Backet. 

RdlS^T^lR-LY, ad. Turbulently. [R.] Winght. 

ROKE, n. 1. Reek; mist; steam; — also writ- j 
ten roak, rook, and rofik. [Local, Exig.1 Todd. 

2. A vein of ore. [North of Eng.] aalliioell. 

RdKB'AGE, 71. Indian com parched, pulverized, 
and mixed with sugar; — also written yokeage. 
[Local. V. S.] Bartlett. 

Rd'KY, a. Abounding in roke ; reeky ; misty ; 
foggy ; damp. [Local, Eng.] Bay. 

RbLM, n* [Fr.] A part ; a dramatic character. 

ROLL (r5l), V. a. [It. rotolare; Sp. radar; Fr. 
rowfer.— But, ^ Ger. rolkn; Ban. ruUe; Sw. 
ruUa. — Gael. ^ Ir. rol; W. r^)Ao. — From 
liOw L. rotuJo, to roll, from L. rotula. dim. of 
rota, a wheel. Menage^ p. rolled ; pp. roll- 
ing, rolled.] 

1. To cause to turn circularly on a surface, 


as a round or a spherical body, in such a man- 
ner, that at c\ery iii'-rant the portions which 
have been in contact, of the surface of the body 
turned, and of that on which it moves, are ex- 
actly equal; as, “To roll a wheel." 

They rolled the stone from the well’s mouth. Gen. xxix. 3. 

2. To turn round on the axis, as a wheel; to 
cause to revolve ; to revolve. 

3. To move in a circular direction. 

To dress, and troll the tongue, and roll the eye. Stilton, 

4. To move or impel with undulations. 

Far off from there, a slow and silent stream, 

Lethe, the nver of oblivion, rolls 

Her watery labyrinth. Miltoin. 

6. To wrap round, as any thing upon itself; 
as, “ To 7'oll a piece of parchment or paper,” 
The heavens shall be rolled together as a scroll. Jsa.xxxiv.4. 

6. To involve ; to infold ; to inwrap. Wiseman. 

She rolled herself into a yellow cloth fourteen braces long. 

JPtcUvgf. 

7 . To form into a round or cylindrical body 
by rolling. 

Grind red-lead, or any other color, with strong wort, and 
so 1 oil tliem up into long rolls like pencils. Peacham. 

8. To flatten, press, or level by rolling a cy- 
lindrical body on or over; as, “To 7*oll (iough." 

9. To turn over and over, as in the mind ; to 

meditate upon ; to revolve. “ Bollmg resent- 
ments in my mind.” [r.] Swift. 

10. To cause to move on wheels or rollers ; 
to wheel ; to trundle ; as, “To roll a sofa." 

11. To beat, as a drum, with strokes so rapid 

as to produce a continued sound. S7na7't. 

R6ll, 73. 71. 1. To move or turn circularly on a 
surface, as a round ora spherical body; to be 
rolled. — See Roll, v. a. No. 1. 

Ilail, mixt with fire, must rend the Egyptian sky. 

And wheel on the earth, devouring where it rolk. 3ftlton. 

2. To turn on an axis ; to revolve ; to rotate. 

3. To move or run on w'heels or rollers. “ The 

ToVinq chair.” Dryden. 

4. To perform a periodical revolution. 

When thirty rolling years have run their race. JOn/den. 

5. To move circularly. Milton. 

You are total then wlien your eyes roll so. JShak-. 

6 . To move with undulations, as water. Pope. 

The crisped brooks 

Rolling on orient pcoi'l mid sands of gold. Mtltore. 

7 . To fluctuate ; to move tumultuously. 

What different sorrows did within thee roVl Prior. 

8. To rock from side to side, as a vessel in a 
heavy sea ; to float in rough water. Ilackluyi. 

Twice ten tempestuous nights I rolled, resigned 

To J oaring billow s and the w an mg w ind. Pope. 

8. To wallow ; to welter. “ Rolling in brut- 
ish vices." Milton. 

10. To beat a drum with strokes so rapid as 
to produce a continued sound. Stoe^tehr. 

ROLL, [Gael. ^ Ir. rol; W. rhol; Arm. roll, 
a roll, a volume. — Sp. rollo; Pr. 7'O'uleau. — • 
See Roll, v. a.] 

1. A document, as written anciently upon 
parchment, bark, &c., and rolled upon itself ; a 
volume ; a scroll. 

Busy angels spread 

The lasting roK, recording what we «iid, Mlton. 

2. Parchment on which is written the records 
of events, or of any public body, and when 
completed is rolled up for preservation. Shah. 

The ancient public records of Great Britain consist of a 
great vanety of rolls. Burrill. 

3. A chronicle ; a record ; history ; annals. 

The eye of time beholds no name 

So blest os thine in all the roUs uf fame. Pope. 

4. A register ; a catalogue ; a list ; a schedule. 

The roU and list of that army doth remain. Davies. 

5. ^Tr.roU.] fPart; character; office. 

In human society, every man has his roB and station as- 
signed him. J/Bstromge. 

6. The act of rolling, or the state of being 
rolled. 

7. That which rolls ; something rolling. “ A 

roU of periods.” Thonvson. 

8. A mass made round ; a ball or a cylinder. 

<* A circle or roll of wool.” Mortimer. 

Large roVs of flit about his shoulders clung* Addison. 

9. Any fabric rolled up, or wound into a cy- 
lindrical form; as, ** A roll of paper.” 

10. A cylinder of wood, iron, or other mate- 
rial, used for various purposes ; a roller- 

Where land Is cloddy, and a shower of rain eowes^that 
soaks through, use a ron to break the clodi. Mondimr. 
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XI. A small loaf of ^.jfead made of dough 
folded or rolled together. Merle, ; 

X2. i^Naut,) The rockmg of a vessel from side 
to side, as m a heavy sea. Brande, 

13. The umform beating of a drum 

with strokes so rapid as to produce a continued 
sound. i^tocqiieler. 

To call the roll^ to call over the names of the persons 
composing any organized body or assembly, in older 
to ascertain if any, and who, are absent. — JWoiftcr of 
tJie rolls. See Master. 

ROLL'A-BLE, a. Capable of being rolled. Ash. 

R6LL':^R, n. 1. One who, or that which, rolls. 

2. A cylinder of wood, metal, or other ma- 
terial, used for various purposes, as for level- 
ling walks, for spreading dough, placing under 
heavy moving bodies to diminisn friction, &c. 

A velvet lawn, shaven by the scythe and levelled by the 
roller, Johnson. 

3. (Surff.) A bandage in the form of a roll; a 

fillet. Sharp. 

4. A heavy wave ^letting in upon a 

coast, without wind. Bratide. 

5. {Printing.) A wooden c”’ in dor mvored 

with a composition of gbie mo -i* ^ : — 

used for inking the face of types. Marsh. 

ROLL'^IR, «. [Fr. roPiW,] {Ornith.) A bird of 
the order Passeres^ family Comriadce, and sub- 
family Coraciana:. — See CojiaciaNjB. Gray, 

EOl'LIC, V. n. [t. iiOLLiOKEi) ; pp. rollick- 
ing, ROLLICKED.] To loU or rouip about reck- 
lessly ; to frolic. [Low.] Gent, Mag, 

r6L'LICK-Ix^G, p, a. Frolicking ; frolicsome ; 
swaggering. Jtoget. 

ROLL'irfG, p, a. 1. That rolls; revolving. 

2, Undulating; varied by small hills and val- 
leys. Rolling i)Tnuies,** [U. S.] Judge Hall, 

Rollmsrfnrtion, the resistance which a rolling body 
meet)s with from the surface on which it rolls. — idoZi- 
tackle, (JVaat.) a Tackle used for steadying the 
yards in a heavy sea. JOaua. 

lldLL'lNG, n. The act of one who, or of that 
w’hich, rolls ; circular motion. Brande. 

ROLL'ING-MILL, n, A mill for rolling iron and 
other metals into plates or sheets. Ure, 

KOLL'ING-pIn, n. A cylinder of wood for roll- 
ing or spreading out dough or paste. Wiseman. 

ROLL'ING—PRIiSS, n. A press or machine con- 
sisting of two or more rollers or cylinders re- 
volving very nearly in contact with each other, 
used for taking impressions from plates, or for 
rolling iron or other metal into plates, or for 
other purposes. Massey, XJre. 

ROLL'Y"l^^^L-y, n. [From roll ball into the 
pool, 'Jolmson^ An old gamOj in which, when a 
ball rolls into a certain place, it wins. Arbnthnot, 

RdM'AV^B, Tumult. — See Rummage. Shak. 

RQ-MA'IC, 71. The modern Greek language. 

RQ-MA'1C, a. Pertaining to modern Greece, or 
to the modern Greek language. P, Cyc, 

RO^MiJiL, n. An E. Indian silk fabric, Simmonds. 

RO'MAN', a. [L. Roma7%u$ ; Roma, Rome ; It. ^ 
Sp. Romano ; Fr. Romain.'\ 

1. Pertaining to Rome, or to the Romans. 

2. Pertaining to, or professing, the Roman 
Catholic religion ; Roman Catholic. Burnet. 

3. Noting the common, upright printing -let- 
ter ; not Italic. 

Roman alum, a kind of alum obtained from volcanic 
rocks near Naples, Braude..^ Roman balance, the 
steelyard. Simmonds. — Roman candle, a firework, in 
the rorm of a candle, which throws out bright stars 
in succession. Ure,-^ Roman cement. See CEMENT. 
— Roman Uno. See Law. — Roman ochre, a rich, or- 
anpe-yellow, transparoiiT, and durable pigment, used 
in oil and water-color painting; Italian earth. Foir- 
holt, 

rO'MAN, n, X. A native or a citiaen of Rome. 

2. One of the Christian church at Rome, 

to whom St, Paul adtdreased an epistle. ** The 
Epistle to the Romans,” Lochs, 

3, A Roman Catholic, JUgktfoct, 


®^'MAN-cAto' 0 -LIo, n. One who adheres to 
the Roman OathoUc religion, Brcm^, \ 


r RQ-mANCE', n. [It. romanzo, 7'oma7iza ; Sp. ro- 
mance ; Fr. roman ; romance, a ballad.] 

1. A woik of fiction, in prose or verse, con- 
taining a relation of a senes of adventures, 
usually of love oi war, either marvellous or 
piobablc ; a novel; — so called because this 
species of composition was first WTitten in the 
Romance language. 

The parliost modem t omances vtctq collections of chlval- 
rms rd.'ontiire® fh'cfly founded on the lives dud iichievt- 
niLiii- oE i*n‘ v.'il.ke adherents of two soverciKUN out, of 
■whom, perhaps, had only a fabulous existence, while the .in- 
nals ol the other have given nse to a wonderful mcjeics of t.i- 
blcs, — Arthur and Charlemagne. JSt unde. 

2. Any wild, extravagant story, or invention 
of the imagination ; a fiction; a falsehood. 

A staple of romance and lies, 

Folse tears and real pcuuriee. Prior. 

8. (Mus.) A small song-like piece of vocal or 
instrumental mu.sic somewhat in the character 
of a ballad ; a romanza. Wa7mer. 

Syn. — See Novel. 

RO-MANCE', U. 71. [i. ROMANCED; pp. ROMAN- 

CING, ROMANCED.] To forge or tell wild, ex- 
travagant stories. S. Richardso7i. 

RQ-MANCE', n. [Sp. romance, — in allusion to 
its derivation fiom the Roman or Latin lan- 
guage ; Fr. roma?^] The language which was 
formed from a corruption of the Latin, and 
which was spoken and \vntten in the south of 
France and in Spain from the tenth century' to 
the end of the thirteenth. Flemuig. 

RO-MANCE', a. Noting, or pertaining to, the 
language called Romance. 

j{ifi&--“Tho Latin tongue, as is observed by an iii- 
genums writei [Waitou], ceased to bo spoken in 
Fiance about the ninth century, and was Biiccccded 
by what was called the romance toni^uc, a inuturo of 
the lansua^o of tiio Franks and bad Latin. As the 
songs of ciiivahy became the most popular composi- 
tions in that language, they were emphatically called 
romans or romantsj* Percy. 

RQ-mAN9'BR, n. 1. A writer of romances. Warton, 

2. A forger of fictitious stories. Tate. 

RQ-MAN'CIST, «. A romancer. Month. Rev. 
t RO-mAn'CY* o>. Romantic. Life of A. Wood. 
RO-MAN-£sK', a. & 11 . See Romanesque. Mitford. 

RO-MAN-fiSClUE', a. [Fr.] Pertaining to romance ; 
noting the language or the style of architecture 
or of pictorial ornament called Romanesque. 
RO-MAN-iesaUB' (iS-man-dhk'), n. 1. {Lit.) The 
common dialect of Languedoc, and some other 
districts in the south of Franco, being a rem- 
nant of the old Romance language. Brande. 

2. {Arch.) The debased style of architecture 
adopted in the later Roman empire. FairJiolt. 

3. {Paint.) A fantastic style of ornament in 
which animals and foliage are represented. 

RO-mAn'|C, a. Relating to Rome or to the Ro- 
mans ; Roman. Eney. 

RO'MAN-ISH, a. Roman Catholic. Ch. Ob. 

RO'MAN-l^M, n. The tenets of Ihe Roman (bith- 
olicH ; the Roman Catholic religion. Bm-inf. 

RO'MAN-IST, n. A Roman Catholic. Bp. llaU. 
R 6' MAN- 1ST, n, Roman Catholic. Key, 

r6'man-!zb, t’. a, [t. Romanized ; pp, Roman- 
izing, Romanized.] 

1. To fill irith Roman or Latin words or idi- 
oms ; to Latinize. 

H<* [Bt*n Jonson] did tew mneh itomoafer our tongue. Dryden. 

2. To convert to Romanism, or the Roniun 

Catholic religion. White. 

EO'MAN-fZE, r. n. X. To use Latin words, or 
I follow Latin idioms. Milton, 

2, To follow Roman Catholic opinions or eus- 
toms* Lightfoot, 

RO-mAnsCH% n. An Italian dialect of very an- 
cient formation, spoken in the Orisons of Swit- 
zerland; Rumonsch. Smart, 

t RQ-MAnt', n. A romantic ballad ; a romatmt. 

Drayton, 

R0-mAN*TIO, a, [From rsmancs.) 

1. Pertaining to, or resemblmg, romance; 
extravagant; wild; fanciful; fanuutic. 

The eptthet: rwmmHe fa alwiiye undentood to deny Mm»<l 
reuon to whatever it h> fixed upon. John Pbetm', 

FhnoMphen have meintelnod aptnloni more abeund ^an 
a»y of the ittoet ftthulotte poeta or fwiwawKe smUnta. mi. 

I Amj^ibfehcnMleonewhghliwnd.ttw|Mf»ii«leable,tad 
yet eoatalne aomethlng wlileh oii^viMtMi ^ 


2. Improbable ; fictitious ; false. Scott. 

3. Fuu of mild or fantastic scenery. Thomson. 

R9-MAN'T{-0AL, a. Romantic, [u.] Cudiooi'ik. 

RQ-MAN'Tf-CAL-Ly, ad. In a romantic manner; 

wildly ; extravagantly ; fancifully. Pope. 

RO-MAn'TI-cT^M, n. Romantic or fantastic no- 
tions or feelings ; a fantastic production. 

jggf- “ The term romanticism (an offshoot of roman, 
Uc) IS of recent invention, and is applied chiefly to 
the fantastic and unnatural piodiictioiia ot the modern 
Fiencli school of novelists, at the head of which are 
Victor Hugo, Balzac, ‘ George Sand,’ &;c., and their 
imitators m Prance and in othei countries.” Brande. 

RO-MAN'TI-OlST, n. One imbued with romanti- 
cism. Qii* Rei^> 

RO-MAN'TIC-NESS, n. The state or the quality 
of being i omantic. Jonnsoii, 

rq-mAjt' ZJ i, n, [It.] (i/tts.) A romance. 
ro-MAN'ZOV-Ite, 71. (Min.) A brownish varie- 
ty of garnet ; — named from Romanzojj. Dana. 

t RO-MAUNT', 71. [Old Fr.] A romantic ballad ; 
a romance. “ Romaunt or the Rose.” Chancer 

ROM-BOW'LJNE, n. {Natit.) Condemned canvas 
rope, «K:c. Dana. 

RQME [r5m, Sm . ; rOm or r5m, F. ; rOin, W. P. X], 
n. [Gr. 'Po/itt ; L., It., ^ Sp. Roma ; Fr. 7iowe,] 
The capital city of ancient Italy and the west- 
ern empire, now the scat of the i>ope or spirit- 
ual head of the Roman Catholic Church. 

The 0 in this word,” says Walker, “ seems 
irievocably fixed in tlio English sound of that leiier 
in w/ore” ; but Miiiait calls It the “old pioniinciatimi, 
which inodeni practice has discontinued.” 

RO'MB-tNE, n. A mineral occurring in 

octahedrons, and coiissisting chi(‘fly of antimony, 
oxygen, and lime, or autimonions and autiino- 
nic acids and lime; — named from Rome de 
Vlsle, Dana. 

t rOME'kIN, n, A kind of drinking-cup. DarenawL 

ROME'— PiCN-NY, P An annual tribute oCono 

ROME'— SGtiT, ) peniiv from every family in 

England, foimerl} p.dd to the Church of Home 
at the feast of St. Pidei ; Pcter-pcnce. Milton. 
ROME'-SIIOT, 71, Romc-scot. O. UichnrdsojK 
ROM'JSII, a, 1. Roman. ** A Romish stow.** Shah. 

A lioinish cirque or Grecian hippodrome. tJaiUhonir, 

2, Roman Catholic; papal; popish; Rorruin- 
ihh. “ The Romish Church.’* 

RuM'iST,n. A Homan Catholic j Romanist. No«//r, 

r5mp, n. [A. R. rempend, rampant. —Ree Ramp.] 

1. A rude girl, fond of boisterous play. 

She WHS in the due mean between one of your «!reet«*d 
coin tchv MIL' pifee*. ol ioi iii.illty tiitd youi that have no 

legal il to tlie entiiiKoii iitb n of eivtUty* .1/ toithmd, 

2. Rude play. “ if«7W/;-U>vinginisH.” TJiom.mn. 


R< IMP, r. n, [/. iiOM pud ; pp. iiOMPtNti, ito.M ped.] 
To play rudely and boisterously. “You can 
laugh . . . and I'OiH}) in full security,*’ Strt/L 

R< >M-PER', a. [L. rumpo, to break.] ( Her.) Not- 
ing an ordinary which is broken ; or a chevron- 
hcad, a bend, or the like, whose upper parts are 
cutoff; rompu; fructed. Winyht, 

RTiMP'ING, n. Rude, noisy play. Manndtr, 

u6mP'IRH, a, Inelined to rude or rough play. Ash. 

ItriMP'IRH-NliHR, n. The quality of a romp ; dis- 
position to rude sport. Spectator, 

R6M-PI;', «. (//Vr.) SeeRoMPKH, Wright. 

t rojj,‘DJ{*RB \ n. [Fr.] A circular shield, car- 
ried by foot soldiers to ]iroteet the upptr part 
of the person, which it entirely < ovc red. 1 1 hud 
a slit in the upper part for seeing through, and 
one at the side for the point of the sword to 
pass through. Fakrhtdt 

RdJr-,DFj9(r* (rbn-db’l, ph Fr. morjdbaux^ 
B»g. KONDHAUrt lrdtt-d«/.'). [Fr.] 

X, (Frmeh Pros.) A Htile jioem of thirteen 
verses, of which eight have one rhyme, snd five 
another. It Is divided into three couplets, and 
at the end of the second and third, the begin- 
ning of the rondeau is repeated lu an equivocal 
sense, if possible. Tr^owe, 

2, (Mus.) A composition, voeal or Instm* 
mental, generally oonsisting of three strains 
the first of which closes in the original key 
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while each of the others is so modulated as to 
reconduct the ear, in an easy and natural man- 
ner, to the first strain. Moore, 

RON'D^IL, n. {Fort,) A small, round tower, erect- 
ed, in some particular cases, at the foot of the 
bastion. Brande, 

tR5N'DLE, rondelh.l Around mass. 

“ Certain rondtes given in arms.** Peacham, 

RON'DO, ?i. [It.] (d/M5.) A rondeau. P, Cyc, 
fRON'DURB, [Ft.rondeur.l Around. Shak* 
t RUNG, i, & p, from ring. Now rung. Chaucer. 
R6n'ION, or r6n*YQN (rtiii'yun), n, [Fr. rogneux, 
itchy, mangy; rogne, itch,’ scab.] A mangy, 
scabby animal or person : — a fat woman. 

Aroint thee, witch, the rump-fed ronywi cries. Shak, 
f RUNT, n. A stunted animal ; efrunt, Spemer. 
r66d, n, [Dut. roede. — See Koi).] 

1. The fourth part of an acre ; forty square 
rods or poles. 

A time there was, ere England’s griefs began, 

When every i ood of ground maintained its man. Qoldsmth, 

2. A perch, rod, or pole. [Obs. or local.] 

Mortimer, 

r66d, n. [A. S. Frs. rode', Icel. rodu- 

/iroA^.] A representation of the crucified Sav- 
iour, or of the Trinity, placed in Roman Cath- 
olic churches over the altar-screen. Fair holt, 

46®' “ Gonorally figiuoa of the Holy Virgin and St. 
John were pl.icod at a slight difat.ance on o.ich side this 
principal group, m allusion to John xi.x.S2(}.» Fairholt. 

k66d -BEAM, n, A beam acioss the chancel, 
bearing the rood. FairhoU, 

ROOD 'LOFT, n, {Arcli.) A gallery in a church, | 
containing the rood and its appendages. Britton, 
RoQD'-SORJSEiV, n. {Roman Oath, Church.) \ 
'Phe altar screen, above which the rood was 
placed. Fairholt, 

Rood — .STKE-PLE, ? {^Arch.) A tower or steo- 
liOOD'-TovV'FiR, > pie at the intersection of 
the nave and transept of a church. JP’cale. 

t Rood -TREE, n. The cross. Gower. 

r66i)*Y, a. Luxuriant in growth. [North of 
Eng.J IVright, 

u66F,n. [A. S. /irq/I roF^ Frs. 

rqf, a roof. — Too/ae derives from 
A. 8. hreefnen, to support ; Mui” 
eheuy Juhim, and Skinner, from 
Gr. onoif'oi;.) 

X. (.l/r/t.) Tho cover or upper 
part of a building. 

How r<‘vcrf«d Is the fhcc of this tall j)!lc, 

WIuHi* nnciiMit pillnrs roar their iii-irhh* heads 

To hear ul< ift its niched mid iioiulei oils t oo/ 1 Congrfvi*, 

A rtwf coTWisTH mainly of two parts, viz., tho 
framing, or trussing, and tho covering of shingles, 
slitos, files, thatch, load, or other materials. In the 
East, and in warm cUinatos, mtfit aro commonly 
made Hut on tho top, vrJiilo la teiiiporato regions, ox- 
poHod to rains, they aro usually ndgod or inclined, to 
facilitani the escape of w.arer. 
are distinguished iiy rhcir form and 
inode of construction, of which there 
is groat variety, a.s shod, curb, hip, 
gahlo, and ogee roofs, — Soo CauB- ^ 

ROOF. Ogvii rwf. 

In the first two cuts, which represent two Kinds of 
fVaming m roofs, A is 
the king-post; B B 
are the queen p<istsj; 

COCO, the braces ; 

0 D, the tie-beams ; 

E E K R, the principal 
r.ilrir*?*, F P is the 

1 (i <J (5 are purlins, or pieces of timber 
running lengthwise 

jiT ^ along the roof; J J J J, 

m. 






FreiLCb, roof, 
ridge piece ; G 


Gable roof. 


.1 j » 

common rafters ; K 1C 
U K K, tho polo plares ; 



Curb roof. 


. ■- L L I4, the wall plates, 

tllpriKif. on which the ends of 
the tie beams rust. 

2. A house. ** Within your roq/1** Chapman. 

3. The upper part or covering of any vault. 

The roof of heaven.** Bh 

4. The upper part of the mouth ; the palate. 

Blearing till my very roof Vos dry 
WUhottfiwoflov*. ^ ' Shok, 

5. The stratum overlying the coal ; 

—the hanging part or wuH of metalliferous 
lodes. Amted* 

R«if the mmtk, the palate. — Ree Falatx. 

&6dFy t». «. [*. HOOFEIt ; pp, noOFINO, IIOOI'BI).] 
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1. To cover with a roof. Creech, 

2. To enclose in a house ; to shelter. 

Here had we now our country’s honor roofed. 

^ W ere the graced person of our Bauiiuo present. S?iak, 

Ro6f'5R, n. One who roofs or makes roofs. 

r66f'|NG, n. A roof, or the materials for a roof, 

RdoF'LjpsS, a. 1. Destitute of a roof. 

2. Wanting shelter; houseless: homeless. 
“^Their roojiess heads.’* Hughes, 

ROOF'LJpT, n. A small roof or covering. Loudon, 

li^^-P'“TREE, n. Timber for a roof. Simmonds, 

ROOF'Y, a. Having a roof or roofs. Dry den. 

II r66k (rfifc, 51) [r6fc, S. 

W, P, E. Ja. 1C. G.;* 
rfik, J, F. Sm, Wb.2f n, 

[A. S. hroe ; Frs. rock ; 

South Ger. I'uch, and, in 
some parts, rakz Sw. 
roka. — Skin7ier derives 
it from the L. 7'aucus, 
hoarse. Serenius pro- 
nounces it formed from 
the sound.] 

1. (^Ornith.) A bird of 
the genus Corvm, allied to the crow; Corvus 
frugiligus, 

are readily disTiiiniii-licd fiom the other 
species of the crow family In rlieir Jiabit of constantly 
living in docks togcriiei at all hiMi-oui of tlie year, 
and appearing to prefer situations in the imniodiate 
vicinity of the abodes of man. Their food consists of 
insects and grain. Tarrell, 

2. A trickish, rapacious fellow; a cheat. “ An 
old rook , . , ruined by gaming.** lJych6‘7’lcg. 

II r66k, 71, [It. rocco; Sp. 7'ogue; — from Per. 
7'o/ik, a camel bearing archers. Diez. — ** San&c. 
t'adh, an armed chariot, which the Bengalese 
pronounced rof’/i, and which the Peisians 
changed into roA7i.” »S7r IT Jbnes.] (CAm.) 
One of the four pieces placed on the corner 
squares of the board ; a castle. 

jOCt?* Unless prevented b}' some other piece, the roah 
moves backwards or forwards, to tho right or the left, 
over the wholo extent of tho board, in lines parallel 
to its sides. Agnel, 

II R66K, V, 71, [t. liOOKEU ; pp, ROOKING, ROOKED.] 
[X^roin yoo/c, the bird. Johnson, — A. S. tcrigan, 
to cover. Richardson.'] 

1. To rob j to cheat. Locke. 

2. To lie covered or close ; to squat ; to cow- 
er ; to ruck. Todd, 

II ROdK, V, a. 1. To cheat ; to plunder by cheat- 
ing. 

He [Sir J. Denham] was much rooked by gamesters. AiArey, 

2. To cause to lie close ; to shelter. 

The raven rool ed her on tlie chimney’s top. Shak. 

3. To move, as the rook in chess. Jew. 

II Il66K^JpR-Y, n, X. A collection of rooks* nests, 

usually placed thickly together in the tops of 
tall trees, sometimes to the number of seven or 
eight nests on the same tree. YarreU, 

2. The crowded, parts of a town occupied by 

the poorer classes. Simmonds. 

3. A nest of disreputable houses. Wright, 

JOTS' Tho name is applied by sailors to rocks and 

islets frequented by sea-birds for laying their eggs, and 
also to a resort of seals for breeding purposes. Sim- 
monde. 

II r66k'WORM (-wUrm), n. (Efit.) A species of 
worm or insect. Booth. 

II R6dK'Y, n. Inhabited by rooks. “ The rooky 
wood.**^ Shak. 

r66m:, n, [K. Goth, rumis*, A. S. rum\ Dut. 
ritim, the hold of a ship ; ruimte, room ; Old 
Ger. roum ; Ger. raum ; Dan., Icel., ^ Sw. rum. 
— Gael. (Sf Ir. 7'um, — Polish Related to 

this word are the Gr. words jitfia, an interstice, 
jtkfjtnf the street, and the L. rima [a cleft], the 
Heb. elevation, pi. a raised 

place, from "05?^, to be lifted up.** Bosu>ort?i,] 

X. Space ; extent of place, great or small. 


Give ample room and veif?e enough 
The charactore of hell to tmeo. 


Gray. 


2. Space or place unoccupied. 

There was no room for them in the Inn, Luke if. 7. 

3. Stead ; place. ** Archelaus did reign . _ 
in the room of his father, llerod.** Matt, ii. 27. 

4. Possible admission ; chance ; opportunity. 

** Room for such an alliance.” Addison. 


5. An interior division of a house or shiTi^ 
separated from the remainder by walls or parti- 
tions ; an apartment, us a chamber, a parlor, a 
cabin. 

Who sweeps a room as for thy laws 

iMakes that and tlie action hne. Ifejbert, 

6. t A particular place or seat ; a station. 

They love the uppei most j-ooms at feasts. JUatt. xxiiL 6. 

7. t A box in a theatre. Nares, 

8. tOihee. “His high 7’oom of chancellor- 
ship.” Caie7idish, 

9. A fishing station in the British North 

American provinces. Simmonds, 

Syn. — See Parlor, Space. 

Lloyd'*3 rooms, a part of the Royal Exchange in Lon- 
don, occupied by the Society of Underwriters, the 
oldest and largest establishment for marine insurance 
111 the world ; — so called from the fact that after the 
great file in Loudon which destroyed the Exchange, 
the Society for a long time occupied Lloyd’s Cofibe- 
House. Talfis, 

r66m, 71. A valuable deep-blue dye, obtained 
from Assam, from a species of Ruellia. Lindlcy. 

EOOIM, V. 71, To occupy a room ; to lodge. Bowen, 

4®“ Often used at American colleges. 

r66m'A^E, n. Space; place; room. “The 
7'oomage of her hold.” Whittier, 

fRddM'^R, ad. Farther oiF. HackJuyt. 

f r66m'FUL, a. Having much room. “ A 7'oom~ 
fill house.” Donne, 

ROOM'FUL, ni pL roomptls. As much, or as 
many, as a room will hold. 

Where it is a man’s business to entertain a whole ror.m/irl. 
it IS unmannerly to apply himself to a particular person, .yici/l. 

r66m'1-LY, ad. Spaciously. Clai'/ce, 

r66m'1-NESS, 71, The state of being roomy. 
uGoai'L^SS, a. Having no room. Udal. 

r66 M'-PA-PJPR, n. Paper for covering the walls 
of rooms ; paper-hangings. Simmonds. 

fRodM'sOME, a. Spacious; roomy. Warnc7\ 
f r66mth, 71. X. Space ; place ; room. Drayton, 

2. Roominess; spaciousness. Mi)\for Mag, 
tR66MTH'Y, G. Spacious ; roomy. Fullei', 

r66m'Y, a. Having room ; spacious ; capacious; 
ample; wdde; large. “ i?oomy decks.” Di'yden, 

r66p, 71, [led. ?i7'oopC\ A hoarseness. [Local, 
Eng.] 'Written also roup, Ray, 

R66'SA-dlL, n. An oil distilled from the leaves 
of Andropaqon cala7mts aromaticus — called 
also oil oj tndiafi grass, Archer. 

jQQy- Roosa~oil lias a strong rose scent, and it is 
used for adulterating attar of roses, and in India, as 
a rubofaciont in cases of rheumatism. Jlreher, 

r66sT, n. [A. S. hrost ; Dut. 7'oe8t,] 

1. That on which a bird sits to sleep, as a 

pole ; a perch. Jewel. 

2. An assemblage of fowls roosting upon the 

same perch. Wright, 

Jlt roost, in the act or state of sleep upon a roost* 
r66st, V, 71, [Dut. roesteii.] [t. roosted j pp. 

ROOSTING, ROOSTED.] 

1. To sit or sleep upon a roost or perch, as a 

bird ; to perch. UEstrange, 

2. To lodge. [Burlesque.] Johnson, 

It66sT*-c5CK, n. The common cock. Halliwell, 

RddST'jgJR, n, Tho common dunghill cock, or 
male of the domestic fowl ; a roost-cock. [“U. S.] 

A huge turkey KobbUng in the wmd, a rooster crowiny on 
the fence, and ducks quacjking in the ditches, Judd. 

r66st*ING, n. The act of perching. Drayton. 

r66t [rdt, S. W. P, J, E. F. Ja. K. Sm, ; rfit, 
IF A], n. [Dan. rod; Sw. rot, Or. a 
branch, a rod ; L. radix, a root ; It. radire ; Sp. 
rate . — The Gr, L. radix, ramm, a branch, 

belong to the same root as the Gr. MUg, from 
fdaow, to strike ; also Eng. root, and Ger. tour- 
eel. W/n. Smith,] 

1. (Bot.) The descending axis of a plant, de- 
veloped from the radicle of the etnbgro ob- 
tain ed in the seed, and having for its function 
to imbibe nourishment from the soil or whatever 
else is capable of furnishing it. 

XPSf* The root is one of tho three eeeantial! orgaiis oi 
vegetation, tho stem and the leaves being the oihct 
two. It i» distinguished from tho stem by its irregu. 
!ar ramifications, the absence, in most cases, of buda 
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of a~alcs, leaves, and other appendages, of stomata, 
or hreathing pores, upon the epidermis, and, in exo- 
pens, of pitli, by ita turning from the light, and gen- 
erally by Its burying itself m the earth. Ltndley, 

2. The esculent portion of certain plants, as 
the beet, turnip, parsnip, &c. 

Can you eat roots and drink cold vrater? Shak. 

3. The bottom ; the lower part ; the base ; 
the foot. The roots of the mountains.” Burnet, 

4. Cause ; origin ; source ; occasion. 

The love of money Is the root of all evil. 1 Ihm. vi. 10. 

6. The first ancestor or progenitor. Bouvier. 

So deep a malice to confound the race 
Of mankind in one root, Milton, 

6. {Miis,) The fundamental note of any chord. 

Moore, 

7. {Surff,) The prolongations sent by scir- 

rhous, cancerous, or other tumors into the 
neighboring parts. Dunglison, 

8. {Etymology,') An articulate sound, or a 

combination of such sounds, expressing or re- 
ferring to an emotion, imitation, or general 
conception, and serving, directly or indirectly, 
as a common portion to words in one or moie 
languages having relation to the same emotion, 
imitation, or conception. Eir J. Stoddart, 

The root of a word must consist of at least one sjdlable. 

Stoftda% t, 

Aerial root (Bat,) toots, contributing to the nour- 
ishment of the lilant, which are emitted from the mam 
trunk, as in the screw-pine, or from the branches, as 
in the banyan, and then grow downwards, and estab- 
lish themselves in the soil: — roots or rootlets einiftod 
in the air, as of the ivy and other climbing woody 
vines, which serve merely for mechanical support, 
the nourishment of the plant being derived from 
the ordinary roots in the soil. — Primary root^ that 
portion of the otiginal axis which, avoiding the 
light, grows downward, fixing the plant to the soil, 
and absorbing nontishment from it, — Secondary root^ 
a root springing from any part of a growing stem that 
lies on the ground or is buried beneath its surface, and 
produced by most creeping plants and by most branches 
when bent to the ground and covered with earth. — 
Oray, — The root of a natlj the portion liiddon under 
the skin. — Root of a quantity, (Arith. & Alirebra.) the 
quantity which, being taken as a factor a certain 
nu in bor of tiiuos, will produce that quantity. — Aoot 
of an. equation, (Alstebra,) any quantity, whotlior real 
or imaginary, which, being substituted for the un- 
known quantity, will satisfy that oquation, that is, 
make the two members of it equal. Dames. — Square 
root of a quantity, a quantity wiiicii, being tafcon twice 
as factor, will produce that quantity. —Cube root of 
a quantity, a quantity which, being taken three times 
is a factor, will produce that quantity. Da, ^ P.— 
The root of a tooth, the fang, or that part contained 
in the alveolus or socket. Dunglison, 

r66t, V. n. p. KOOTBP ; pp* hooting, rooted.] 

1. To fix the root; to take hold by the root; 
to strike into the earth. 

The colter must be proportioned to the soil, because in 
deep grounds the weeds » oot tho deeper. Mortimer. 

2. To become fixed, established, or confirmed. 

If any irrcffularity chanced to intervene, and cause nusap- 

prehenelons, he gave them not leave to root and fasten by- 
concealment. Poll, 

3. To turn up earth with the snout. “ 7ioot<- 

mg swine.” Browne, 

4. To seek preferment or favor by flattery or 

mean arts. Meaaley. 

r66t, V, a, 1, To fix in the earth by the roots, i 
** Booted trees.” Rooted forests.” Dryden, 

2. To cause to sink deep ; to establish ; to { 
confirm. 

Han^nibal . , . was mode captain of Carthi^ ... for the 
natural hatred that was known to be rooted m him amdaet 
She Romans, even from Ws very childhood. Ootumy, 

3. To fix ; to fasten ; to prevent from moving, 

Xrfunpetla would have helped her, tmt she fbund 

Herself withheld, and rooted to the ground. Addiswn, 

4. To tear from the ground by the roots ; to 
eradicate ; — with up. 

Where aonthem storms had rooted iqp a tree. Dryden, 

8. To turn up^ as earth, with the snout ; as, 
** The hog roots the ground.” Wright, 

6. To exterminate; to extirpate; — with out 
or up, 

shortly to root out from theiKioe. Meusktuvi, 

adOT'-BOOUD. a. Fixed to the earth hy a root, 
or as by a root. Milton, 

RddT'-BCJiLT (rat'bllt), «. Built of roots. «The 
cell.^* Shmstonoe 

e06t^— BAT-9E, (Zoal) An animal that eats 

roots. Kir6y, 


r66t'ED, p, a, 1. Fixed by the roots. Hammond, 

2. Fixed ; deep ; radical ; confirmed. 

Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow. Shak, 

r66t' jgD-LY, ad. Deeply ; strongly. Shak. 

r66t'?D-NESS, n. Quality of being rooted. Booth. 

r66t'JPR, n. One who roots. South. 

r66t'-.h6^SE, n, 1. A house built of roots. 

2. A house m which to store roots for feed- 
ing cattle during winter. Wright. 

r66tTNG, n, 1- The act of fixing by the root. 

2. The act of eradicating ; epdication. 

3. The act of seeking promotion by flattery or 

mean arts. Meadley. 

r66t'L5SSj a. Having no root. Sir T, More, 

r66t'LJ6IT, ft. A small root; a fibre of a root. 

RddT'STOCK, n. {Bot,) A prostrate, thickened, 
rooting stem, which yearly produces young 
branches or plants ; a root-like portion of a stem 
on or under ground ; rhizoma. LindUy, Gray. 

r66t'Yj a. Full of, or having, roots. Chapman, 

RO-PAL'JC, a. [Gr. ^oiraAixds ; fidiraXov, a club.] 
Formed like a club, [ii.] Smart. 

ROPE, n. [M. Goth, raips, a band, a ribbon ; A. S. 
rap, a rope ; Dut. ret^} ; Frs. raap ; Ger. re(f; 
Dan. red, reeh ; tcel. reip, rcipi ; Sw. ref, rep. — 
Gael. § Ir, ropI\ 

1. An assemblage of several strings of hemp, 
wire, or hide, &c., twisted together by means of i 
a wheel so as to form a flexible and tenacious 
cord or band ; a large cord. 

The term rope is usually applied to all cordage 
above one inch in ciicuiiifereiico made of hemp, spun 
into yarns or threads, of a certain length ; a number 
of these yarns or threads, according to the size of tho 
rope, are twisted together into a strand. Throe of 
these strands twisted or laid togetiier form a hawser- 
laidrop6,z.nd nine of them a caUe^aidrope. When 
tho rope IS made very thick, it is called a mbit ; and 
when very small, a eord, Tomlinson, , 

2. Any row of things depending. “ A rope \ 

of onions.” Johnson. 

' 3. The intestines of birds. ^*Thc ^opos of a 
woodcock.” Johnson. 

Rope ifsand, a bond destitute of all strength. Locke, 
— Upon the high rapes, elated ; in high spirits. He 
is one day humble, and the next on the high ropes. 
Swift, 

ROPE, V. n. [i, ROPED ; pp, iiopiNa, roped.] To 
have such a state or consistency, as to draw out 
into viscous threads ; to concrete into glutinous 
filaments. 

Viscous bodies, likcwiw, as pitch, wax, birdlime, cheese 
toasted, will draw forth aud i ojw. Macon. 

ROPE And, n. (yaut.) A small piece of spun- 
yarn or marline, composed of two or throe 
yarns, used to confine the head of the sail to the 
yard or gaff ; — written also rohand, robin, and 
robbin, Dana. Mar, IMct. 


ROPE —B Ark, n. {Bot,) A shrub which grows in 
boggy woods and low, wet places throughout the 
United States ; leather wood ; moose-wood j 
swamp-wood ; Dirca palustris. Dunglison. 

r6pe'— dAN-CJ^R, n. One who walks or dances 
on a rope extended through the air. Addison. 

R0PE'~DAN-C{NG, n. The act of the rope- 
dancer. Arbutkmt. 

R6PE^-LAD-DlilR, n. A ladder made of ropes. 

RGpe'-mAk-BR, n. One who makes ropes. Shak. 

r5pb'-MAk-ING, n. The act or the business of 
manufacturing ropes. Vre. 

i ROPB'— pUmP, n. A machine for raising water, 
consisting of an endless rope or bundle of ropes 

j passing over two pulleys, one at the top and 

I the other at the bottom of the well. The rope 

I being put in motion by means of a large wheel 
connected with the upper pulley, and moving 
with a velocity of about eight or ten feet in a 
second, the water is brought up by its adhesion 
to the rope. Bigekw, 

r6p^?}B, n* X. a rope-maker. Johmtm* 

2. t A person fit for hanging. Nmrss. 

t ROPB'-RfPE, a. Pit for hanging. Ckapmem. 


ROP'SR-Y, n. 1. A place where ropes are made ; 
a rope-walk. Swinburne. 

2. t Tricks deserving a rope or halter. 

What saucy merchant was this that was so full of liis 
ropery i Shak. 

ROPE '-SHAPED (-shapt), a, fDojf.) Formed of 
coarse fibies reseiubling cords, as the roots of 
the screw-pine. Lindley. 

fROPE'-TRlCK, n. A trick that deserves the 
halter. Shak. 

ROPE— wAlk (rsp'wak), n, A covered building 
or enclosed slip of level ground from six Inin- 
dred to twelve hundred feet in length, whcie 
ropes are manufactured. P. Cyc, Tomlinson. 

ROTj-NESS, n. The quality of being ropy; vis- 
cosity ; glutinousness. Johnson. 

RO'PISH, a. Tending to ropiii ess ; ropy. Scott, 

RO'PY, a. Drawing out into viscous threads ; 
glutinous ; stringy ; viscous ; adhesive ; tena- 
cious. ** Etopy slime.” Blair. 

ROQ,UELAURE{\'6\-^-W) [rQk-9-l5r', W.J.Sin,-, 
rSk'c-lo, P, F , ; i3k'l6, *S’.], n. [Fr.] A kind of 
cloak or surtout buttoning up in front, intro- 
duced by the Duke de llogxtelaure in the reign 
of Louis XIV. J^andais. 


ROQ DEL 0 (rSk '$-16), n. Koquelaurc. Crabb, 

t RO'RAL, a. [L. rof*alis.] Dewy. Green. 

tRQ“RA'TION, n. [L. ro7’atw.] A falling of 
dew. Bailey, 

fRijR'lD, G. [L. m7d?/.s.] Dewy, Granger, 

RO-RtF'Y.R-Ot)S, «. [L. ros, roris, dew, and/cro, 
to bear.] 

1. Producing dew, [r.] Bailey. 

2. (Mvd.) Noting vessels which pour exlialed 

fluids on the surface of organs. Dmtylison. 

t RQ-RlF'Li;T-JpNT, a. [I-., ros, roris, dew, and 
fuotfuens, to flow.] Howing with dew. Bailey, 


RdR'QUA L, n. [Norw., a tchak with folds. Ency. 
Brit,] ‘ (Zo/;/.) A 
genus of cetaceous 
mammalia closely 
allied to the com- 
mon whales, but Rorqual (Patanoitfrrn Poopn), 
distinguished by having a dorsal fin, with the 
throat and under parts wrinkled with de<‘p lon- 
gitudinal folds ; Balmoptera. Bell, 

Rd'RY, a. Dewy ; roary. [u.] Fahfajr. 

RQ-^A'CEOHS (ro-za'shus), rt, [h.rosacetisi rosa, 
a rose,] Arranged like the petals of a rose ; — 
noting plants of the Hose family. Gray, 

R<5§'AM-b6lb, n. (Rot,) A bulbous plant re- 
sembling garlic ; rocambole. W, Eney. 

RO'^A-RY, n. rXj. rosarium ; rosa, a rose j It. ^ 
Sp. rosario ; Fr. roseraie, rosaire.] 

1. fA bed of roses; a garland of r^ses; a 
chaplet, Pi'oeerdhigs agahuit Garnet, IfiOG. 

2. (Bom.Cath, Chi/reh.) A series of prayers 
in honor of the Virgin Mary, and as an invo- 
cation to her for spiritual asHistanoe a string 
of beads used for counting the prayers. 

The rosary consists of a reiKUition of the Av# 
Mnrm and the l*at<*riio«tt‘r or T^oriPs X^rayer, hmlt in 
liaiin. It IS divided into diradoH of ten Avu Marias, 
ssfli dirade nreccdi^d by the bord’h rin>i*r, and 
terminating witii the (illona ratri. 'i'lif lull or fireai 
rosary ccinslsts of fifp'en decadc^s; btit rho r<»rnntoii 
reaury, which Is recited generHlly in The e^cl|ln(r i>y 
plons Pntholice, coiitfists of only five decades. In the 
great or original rosary, each dwade Is devoted to the 
meditation of one of the myateries of the life oi our 
Saviour. Tlie first five myaterles thoae of the in 
carnation, nativity, Ac., and am styled Joyful wyste- 
rirs, Tho next fiv« are tlioseof The pasnioii and death, 
and are atyled mirrotrfut. The remaining five are 
those of the restirrectiou, aBceitsion, Ac., and are 
termed gioriowt, Tho nanm of roMirtf in fianrntive; 
it means a chaplet of wpiriTiial rtwos, divided into three 
sets, white, red, and ilamauk rowa, correspimding to 
thejoyfiiX, eorrovrfiil, and glorious mysterief. P, Cyc, 



f R0S'C|D, a, [L. roseidits ; ros, dew,] Consist- 
ing of, or abounding in, dew; dewy. Boron. 

r 6^E (ro*), n, [A. S, nose; Dut, rtm; Oer. d| 
D«». nmt loel. 4r Bw. me. — Or. L., Xt., 
^ Sp. msftt Fr, rose.— W. rAde ; Brat. ro«, 
rozen , — Bohcniinn ruxe ; Polish rosa. — ** Tko 
name is moat likely derived from the red ooloar 
of the flower.” JBikworth.] 
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1, (Boi*) A plant and its flower, of the genus 
jRosa, of which there are many species and va- 
iieties, 

jeST The species are mostly shrubs with alternate 

? innate leaves and beautiful odoriferous doweis. 

Mieie aie few better marked genera amongst plants 
than thisj but as of all plants it has been the greatest 
favorite, and thus surrounded by the greatest variety 
of evteiiidl influences, its species and varieties are the 
most difhcult to distinguish.’’ JEng-^ Cye. 

2. A knot of ribbons in the form of a rose, 
ser\ing as an ornamental shoe-tie or knee-band. 
The Pioveneial ros&, on my razed shoes. S^aX:. 

3. A tint of red ; pink. Simmonds, 

4. A perforated nozzle, or a perforated pipe, for 
discharging water in small streams, Simmonds. 
6. The card of the mariner’s compass. Hutton. 
6. {Arch.) A rosette. — See Rosette. Bntton. 
7. {Med.) Erysipelas. Jhmglison. 

The red rose, {Eng. Hist.) the badge of the house of 
Lancaster. — The white rose^ the badge of the house of 
Vork. — Wars of the ro8es^ the feuds that prevailed 
between the houses of York and Lancaster. — Rof>e 
of Jamaica^ {But.) a plant of the genus jl/cnanifl, na- 
tives of the mountainous parts of Jamaica. — Rose of 
JerfUio, a plant of the genus AnnAtaUca^ growing in 
Tile and wastes of Arabia and Palestine. Loudon.-.^ 
Under the rose. The rose, among the ancients, was the 
synilKil of silence, the requisite quality of the initiat- 
ed, Warhurton, — It was customary to place a rose in 
the room at a convivial enteitainmont. The conver- 
sation was earned on sub rosa (under the rose), and 
was not to be divulged. D. Booth. 

RO^E, V. a. To make red ; to flush ; to suffuse. 
Based all m lively crimson are thy checks. <?. Fletcher. 

R6§E, t. from me. See Rise. 

RO§E-i\-CA Cl-A (r^r/.-!i-ka;shci ?i), n. {Bot.) A 
haiidbome shrub ; Jlohinia hispida. Loudon. 

HfRO'^^l-AL, 05. [h.roseus.} Rosy. SirT.Elyot. 

II RO’§?;-ATE (r6V.he-git 07* r5'za-^t) [rd'zhe-^t, JV. 
P. J. J<t. Sm . ; jS. E. ; rO'z§-at or r3'- 

zh9-at, IFr.], a. [It. rosato ; Fr. rosat.] 

1. Resem>>ling a rose in bloom, beauty, color, 
or fragianco ; rosy ; blooming ; fragrant. “ Ro- 
seate beauty.*’ Boi/k. 

2. Consisting of, or abounding in, roses; full 
of roses. Roseate bowers.” Pope. 

ROSE' BAY, n. {Bot.) 1. The common name of 
plants of the genus Rhododendron. Gray. 

2. A hardy deciduous plant ; EpiloHum an- 
guetifolium. London. 

RO,*^ K'-BfJI), n. The bud of the rose. Ecclm. x. 20. 

Ro,^E'~.BCrG, ft. {Ent.) A species of beetle, which 
is a scourge to roses, gardens, and nurseries i 
the rose-chafer. — See Rose-chafbii, No. 2. 
ROJJE'-bOsh, 71. The shrub that bears the rose- 

ROi^E'-CAM'Pf-Oljr, ft. (Bot.) A plant of several 
species, of the genus wdyrosfewTfta; — partieu- 
lurly Aprosfemnut coromria. Loudon. 

ROi^K'jt-CirAE-JgJR, 71. (Etd.) 1. A coleopterous 
insect of the genus living on the honey 

of roses, the privet, and corymbiferoua flowers ; 
the rose-bug ; Oatonia anrata. Baird. 

2, A coleopterous insect of the genus Macro- 
davtylm ; Mntrodwtylus etdispimsa. Hands. 

The ravages of the rose-ekofpr are not confined 
to file rose aUme. U attacks the gra|>e-vine, fruit- 
trees, ahruhs, garden vegetables, and even the grass 
and forest trees, consuming leaves, flowers, and iruite 
alike. Harris. 

Rdl^R'-C^L-OR, ft. nie color of the rose ; pink. 
** Arrayed in purple and roso’-rohr.” Vdal. 

»6{^E'-C6l-QRED <-ttrd), a. Having the color of 
the rose ; rosy ; piiik. Pennant. 

n. A diamond flat under- 
neath, ana having its tipper surface, which is 
raised in the form of n dome, cut into twenty- 
four trianmilar facets, divided into two ranges, 
of which the upper range is called the crown, 
and the lower the teeth. TomUnson. 

r5i^BD (rSzd), p. a. Crimsoned ; flushed ; rosy. 
M(md ovtr with virgla erimion modeaty. J^ak. 

n, 1. An ear-ring, Simmonds. 
2. A lozenge flavored with essence of rose. 

3. ( MsflE.) An eniption often produced by drink- 
ing ardent spirits ; grog-blossom. JOungHsoti. 

R69E'-^£(-<?f|NE,n. (Machinery.) An appendage 
to the tuming-latbo by which a surface of wood 


or metal, as a watch-case, is engraved with a 
variety of curved lines, so as to resemble some- 
what a full-blown rose. Tomlinso7i. 

RO§B— PACED (rSz'fast), a. Having a rosy or 
ruddy face. Clai'ke. 

r 6§E'— PiSII, ft. The Norway haddock. Storer. 

RO§E'— FLY, ft. (Ent.) A coleopterous insect of 
the genus Cet07iia ; rose-bug ; rose-chafer ; Ce- 
tonia aurata. Maunder. 

ROSE'— GALL, ft. An excrescence on the dog- 
rose. SmaH. 

R6§E'— HPED, a. Rose-colored. Wright. 

E6§E'— KNOT, ft. An ornamental bunch of rib- 
bons, plaited so as to represent a rose. Booth. 

R0§E'-LAKE, ft. (Pniiit.) A rich tint prepared 
from lake and madder’precipitated on an earthy 
basis ; — called also rose-madder. FairhoU. 

RO^E'—lIpped (-ITpt), a. Having rosy or red 
lips. “ Y’’oung and t'ose-lipped cherubim.” Shak. 

RO^E'-LlTE, 71. (Mm.) A deep-red crystalline 
mineral, with a vitreous lustre, found in Sax- 
ony. I)a7ia, 

RO^E'-MAL-LOW (roz'mSLl-ls), 7U (Bot.) The 
common name of plants or shrubs of the genus 
Hibiscus ; Sxoamp rose-tnallows ; Hibiscus mos- 
cheutos. Gray. 

RO^E'MA-RYi n. [L. rosmarin7ts ; ros, dew, and 
mariniis, marine; It, ro37na7'i7io ; Sp. rome?*o; 
Fr, romarin.l (Bot.) A plant of the genus 
Rosmai'inus, growing in the south of Europe, 
and in some parts of Asia Minor. Loudoti. 
Dry tip vour t<?ars, and stick your roeetnwry 
On this fair corse. Bird.. 

eSF' Rosemary is employed in medicine to allay the 
heat of the skin in erj^sipelas, to relieve headache, 
and to excite the mind to vigorous action. It is also 
remarkable for its undoabtod power of encouraging 
the growth of hair and curing baldness. It has been 
considered as an emblem of fidelity in levers. In for- 
mer times, it signified repentance. The gray bushes, 
mantled with dew-drops, on the rocky coasts of 
France and Italy, arc said to justify the singular name 
that has been given to the plant. Bindley. Loudon. 

t rO§'EN, a. Made of, or like, roses. Chaucer. 

RO^E'— N5-BLE (r3z'n5-bl), ft. An ancient Eng- 
lish gold coin, stamped with arose, and passing 
current in its time for 6s. 8d. ; — first coined in 
the reign of Edward III. Smart, Brands. 

RO-^E'Q-LA, 71. (Med.) An efllorcscence in blush- 
ing patches, f^adually deepening to a rose- 
color, mostly circular or oval, often alternately 
fading and reviving, sometimes with a colorless 
nucleus, and chiefly on the check, neck, or 
arras ; rose-rash. DungUson. 

r 6 §E'~fInk, n. A coarse kind of pigment made 
by dyeing chalk or whitening with a decoction 
of Brazil-wood, &c. Field. 

ROSF4 '— CIUArtz, n. ^ (3/m.) A species of quartz 
of a rosy-red or pink color, and nearly trans- 
parent. Dana. 

RO§B'— RAsH, n. (Med.) Roseola. Dunglison. 

Rd^E'.-R£D, a. Red as a rose; rose-colored; 
roseate ; ruddy. Chaucer. 

fRO'^BR, ft. A rose-bush. Chaucer. 

R6 sE'--r 66 t, n. {Bot^ A plant of the genus 
Rhodiolax^^o called from the roots smelling 
like roses. Loutdon. 


RO'^BT, ft. [Fr. rosette A red color. Peooham. 

RQ-^feT^T A-WOOD (-wU), ft. An East Indian 
wood, handsomely veined, of a lively red orange- 
color, and of a close, hard texture. Simmoiids. 
RO-§ftTTE', ft. [Fr-] X.(Arch,) An ornament re- 
sembling a rose. Britton. 

2. A bunch of ribbons in imitation of a rose, 
worn as an ornament or a badge. Simmonds. 

3. A red color used by painters. Ed.Ency. 
R(i§tB'-WA-T?;R, ft. Water obtained from an 

infusion of roses by distillation. Shak. 


r6§B'-wIn-d0w, ft. (Arch.) 
A eiroular window, with a se- 
ries of mullions diverging 
flrom the centre to join the 
cusps around, forming divis- 
ions which bear a genoral re- 
semblance to the leaves of a 
rose. FairhoU. 



ROSE'WOOD (-wfld), ft, A fine kind of wood, 
highly esteemed for cabinet work, brought from 
Brazil, Siam, the Canary Islands, &c. Milbur7i. 

JSCB" “ Rosewood is a terra as generally applied as 
ironwood, and to as great a variety of trees in differ- 
ent countries, sometimes from the color, and some- 
times from tlie smell of the wood.” Simmonds. 

RO§E'\VORT (-wUrt),ft. (Bot.) Roseroot. Booth. 

RO§-I-CRO'CIAN (rSz-e-kr6'shan), ft. [L. ros, dew, 
and C7'ux, cross. — “ Crzix stands for /war, light, 
because the figure of the cross (■+•) exhibits the 
three letters of which the word LVX is formed; 
and light is what, in the opinion of the Rosicru- 
eians, tvhen properly modified, produces gold. 
And, of all natural bodies, dew is the most 
powerful dissolvent of gold.” Mosheztti.] One of 
a sect of visionary speculators who existed in 
Germany about the b**gir*^ipg the 17th cen- 
tury. They combined ui *'“11 v‘’’prF(.i «. mysticism 
with philosophical notions of transmutations, 
and of the chemical constitution of things. 

The Itosicrucians were alchemwts who sought for the phi- 
losopher's (.tone by the intervention of dew and of 

Th.' qo<'»rr» '•v’*'srre •* f Tr'’i«t h-i-n- «o« ncrviintort 
wit . -V 1< 'U' Tf> l its-i* ^ iruM., Mil c * i- i* ■> :''i‘ 

ini h. SM j.'sw I'. hr"*, l-, oi.v j \ «■. 

and 8aAuniML.dLr0. I’Ofic. 

RSs-l-CIld'CI AN, a. Pertaining to the Roaicru- 
cians, or to their principles. “The Rosionman 
doctrine of spirits.” Pope. 

r 6'^1ED (re'zjd), a. Adorned with roses or with 
the color of roses- Shak. 

fRO'^r-BR (rc'zh§5-er), w. [Fr.] A rose-bush. 
“ A garland of sweet rosier.” Chaucer. 

r 6§'|N (rSz'in), ft. [A different orthography of 
7 'esin. — See Resin.] (Chem.) The resinous 
residue which is left after distilling turpentine 
with water, amounting to from 7f5 to 90 per cent, 
of the turpentine employed ; colophony ; resin ; 
— soluble in lye, and used in making yellow 
soap, and for other purposes. 

jg®- There are two principal kinds of rosin,— - 9 , 
brown and a white rosin, — the former of which is an 
amber-colored, brittle solid furnished by the Finvjs 
abies^ and consisting of two isomeric, resinous acids, 
and the latter-r- also called gdipot—i9 obtained from 
Bourdeaux turpentine, furnished by the Puitls Tnanti- 
ma, and consisting almost entirely of an acid resin 
distinct from, but isomeric with, the two preceding 
acids. Milter. 

JS^ Resin is the scientific term ; but rosin is the 
name of the substance (the commonest resin in use) 
when employed m a solid state for ordinary purposes. 

Ro§'lN, V. a. To rub with rosin. Gay. 

Ro'§I-NSsS, ft. The state or the quality of being 
rosy. ** Rosiness of complexion. ’ Spence. 

Rc3§'1N~5Il, ft. An oil obtained from the resin 
oi the pine-tree. Sitnmonds. 

RU§'1N-Y, a. Resembling rosin- Temple. 

RCs'LANI), ft. [W. rhds, moist land.] Heathy 
land i — also moorish land. Bailey. 

RO^'MA-rInB, ft. Rosemary. Shenstonc. 

e 5SS, ft. 1. The outer, rough, dead bark of trees. 
It is an accumulation of epidermis. [U. S.] 

2, The refuse of plants. [England.] HaUiwclL 

rOB'SRL, ft- Light land. [Eng.] Mortimer. 

R6S'SRL-Ly, a. Light, as land, [b.] Mortimer. 

r6s'SIG-N6l, ft. [Fr.] The nightingale- Wright. 

RuS'TJglL, 71. (J3o^.) See Rostellum. Clarke. 

r6s'T3L-LATE, a. (Bot.) Terminating gradu- 
ally in a hard, long, straight point, as the pod 
of the radish ; having a small beak- Lindley. 

RQS-TfiL'H-F5RM, a. [L. rostelksm, a little 
beak, forma, form.] Having the form of a 
rostel or rostellum. Smith. 

R08-T&L* LifM, n. (Bot^ A small beak-shaped 
process, especially that found on the stigma of 
many violets and orchidaceous plants:^ the 
radicle or descending element of tne embryo of 
the seed. P. Cyc^ 

rCs^TIPR, ft. A list showing the turn or rotation 
of service or duty, as in the case of poHce*- 
magistrates, military officers, and others who 
relieve or succeed each other. Simmonds. 

EOS'TRA^) roHtraiis ; roafrwm, a % 


SlE; m6vE, K5R, s6N; b6lL, B(1R, — <7* 9^ 9. I» h h.ard; ^ as z; % as gz-— THIS, this. 
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It. rostrale ; Sp. |r Fr. rostral.'] Resembling, a 
beak , udorned with a beak. 

Commerce wore a rosfraZ crow n upon her head. Tatter. 

itOS'TllATE, a* [L. rostnim, a beak.] {Bot.) 
Having a beak or prolonged appendage. Gray. 

ROs'TllAT-JgJD, a. [L. rostratus; rostrum^ a 
beak.] 

1. Adorned with a beak, as a ship. ** Ten 

rosti'ated galleys.** Arbuthnot. 

2. {Bot.) Beaked; rostrate. WHght. 

R6S'TRI-FbRM, a. [L. rostrum^ a beak, and 

forma^ form.] Resembling a beak. Kirby. 

ROS' TR UMf 71 . ; pi. jrHs ' tjra. [L. ; rodOf to gnaw.] 

1. Tlve bill or beak of a bird. Johnson. 

2. {Rotn. Ant.) The beak of a ship, which 
projected a little above the keel, and consisted 
of a beam to which were attached sharp-pointed 
irons or the head of some animal ; — used for 
attacking another vessel: — the stage in the 
Roman Forum, from which the orators ad- 
dressed the people ; — so called from being 
originally adorned with the beaks of ships taken 

< as trophies. Wm. Smitb, 

3. Any place constructed for the use of ora- 
tors; a platform; a stage. FairhoU. 

4b. {Old Cheni.) The pipe which conveys the 
distilling liquor into its receiver in the com- 
mon alembics. Qidncy. 

6. {Med.) A name given to several old for- 
ceps, on account of their resemblance to the 
beaks of different birds. Dunglison. 

6. {Bot.) A term applied to any .i>id prolon- 
gation of remarkable length, or to any addition- 
al process at the end of any of the parts of the 
plant, including most processes and long points 
of an irregular character. P. Cyc. 

ItO^'U-LATE, a. [L. msos, a rose.] Ar- 

ranged’ in a regular cluster of spreading leaves 
resembling a full or double rose, as the leaves 
of the houseleek. Gray. 

HO'SY, a. 1. Resembling a rose in bloom, beauty, 
color, or fragrance ; blooming ; red ; flushed. 

Now Mom, her row steps in the eastern clime 

Advancing, sowed the earth with orient pearl. Milton, 

2. Made in the form of a rose, [n.] B. Jo7ison. 

R5'^Y-B0§'9MED (ro'ze-b&z'iimd), a. Having 
bosoms filled with, or resembling, roses. “ The 
rosy^bosomed hours.*’ Gray. 

a, Roso-colorcd. Di'ijden. 

UO'SY-CRbWNED (r5'z9-krbdnd), a. Cro\vned 
with roses. Gray. 

RO'^Y-T^NT'gD, a. Having the tints of the 
rose. Wright. 

k6t, d. n. [A. S. rotian ; Dut. rotten ; Dan. 
raadne'i led. ro^n<as ; Sw. rutna.'] [i. kottiii>; 
pp, EOTTiNO, B.OTTBD.] To be dccomposcd by 
natural process, as animal or vegetable^ sub- 
stances ; to lose the organization and cohesion of 
parts ; to putrefy ; to corrupt ; to decay. 

And so fWun hour to hour wi* ripe and ripe. 

And then iiuin hour to hour w(s i ot and ? ot. jSTioX*. 

Syn*— 'To rot is a htrongei term than XOjfutrtfij or 
corrupt. Fruits, after having arrived at maturity, rot; 
meat kept too long putrefies ; and there is a tendency 
in all bodies to become corrupted. 

r5t, V. a. To make putrid ; to bring to corrup- 
tion ; to cause to decay or decompose. Bacon. 

R6t, V. a. To destroy ; to sentence to evil ; — an 
imprecatory term ; as, “ Rot it.” Craven Dialect. 

ROT, n. 1. A fatal distemper peculiar to sheep, 
in which their lungs are wasted. 

Many causes have been assigned for it. . . . 
From long experience, and the almost invariable oifort 
produced by a liiimid state of atmosplioro, soil, and 
product, we are warranted in concluding these are 
the actual and immediate agents.** Bran^. 

2, Putrefaction; corruption. Philips. 

Jtb * T4t n. [L., a wheel’} 

X. A court of papal jurisdiction, consisting of 
twelve doctors. Burnet. 

2. A club of i^nglish politicians, who, in 1659, 
were for establishing a form of government by 
rotation. Jlludibras. 

R6t^^-CI§M, ». A vicious pronunciatioti of the 
letter r, common in the north of England, espe- 
cially near Newcastle j called the bttrr* 

Dmglison. 

j9Qr It IS produced by trilling the back of the tongue 
against the soft palate. Smart, 

A* f, 0, 0, long i A, jft, )(, Oj 


RO'TA-RY, a. [L. rota, a wheel.] Turning on 
its axis, as a wheel; whirling; rotatory, ticott, 

RO'TATE, V. n. [f. IIOTATEU ; pp. aOTATINGt 
ROTATED.] To inove round ; to revolve- Tilloch, 

RO'TATE, V. a. To move or turn round. Walker. 

RO'TATE, a. [L. rota^ a wheel.] {Bot.) Noting 
calyxes, corollas, or other organs of which the 
tube is very short, and the segments flat or 
spreading ; wheel-shaped. Lindley. 

RO'TAT-5D, a. [L. 7'otatus.'l Wheel-shaped; 

whirled round ; rotate. Johnson. 

RQ-TA 'TION, 71 . [L. rotatio ; rofo, to turn ; 

a wheel ; It. rotazione ; Sp. rotacion\ Fi. 7'Ota- 
tion.'l 

1. Act of rotating or whirling round, as a 

wheel, or the state of being turned round , the 
motion of the difterent parts of a solid body, or 
of a system of bodies, about an axis. llntton. 

2. Vicissitude of succession; as, Rotation 
in office ** ; “ Rotation of crops.” 

3. {Geoni.) The circumvolution of a plane 

surface round a fixed line, called the arts of ro- 
tation, by which certain regular solids are gen- 
erated. Ihitton. 

4. {Bot.) A peculiar flowing movement of the 
protoplasm within the cavity of vegetable cells. 

Micrographio Diet. 

RO'TA-TIVE, a- Implying or causing rotation ; 
rotary; rotatory. P. Cyc. 

RO-TA'TQ-PLANB, a. {Bat.) Wheel-shaped and 
'flat. Smart. 

RO-TA'TQR, 71. [L. rota, a wheel.] (ylnaf.) A 

name gi\cn to sevexal muscles that turn the 
paits to which they are attached upon their 
axes. Dunglison. 

RO'TA-TQ-RY, a. [Fr. roiatoire.’] Turning 
on an axis ;* whirling ; running round ; rotary. 

The ball-and-80ckct joint allows a rotatoi'y, or sweeping, 
motion. Talep. 

RO'TA-TQ-RY» w* (Zo5/.) A rotifer. Kirby. 

ROTOII'JgT, M. A kind of flsh ; rochet. Chanibers. 

ROTE, n. [D. rota, a ■wheel ; It. rota.’} 

1. {Mus.) An old instrument generally sup- 

posed to have been the haine as the lingUsh 
hurdy-gurdy, the tones of which arc produced 
by the fiiction of a wheel. MootT. 

2. Repetition, as by a wheel in motion, whi<*.h 
constantly brings round each spoke to the same 
place again. 

Thcae learn a rote of buflbonery that eerveth all occasions. 

.Swift. 

8, The noise made by the surf or swell of the 
sea breaking upon the shore ; rut. 

I hear the sea very stronir and loud at the north, wlileli is 
not unUHual niter violrnt iitinoNplieric agitatioiis, and when 
thu wind lias lulled. Tin y im 11 tins the i o f oi rut oi tlie sen. 
Either o'^messnr it tn- >(** T! « I."t u tQtn in tin* mot of 
hiitliwoids . . , i» • I •■'I 111 Hiiid nnd wiMitluT, the 

rofe of the sen’s -i ’x il sigiiitx, either that 

the wind hu« 'f n 'x '» i’ i ii.i.rte* whenctt thi tiffr is 
hoard, or else is soon to spring up in that quarter. JO. nW/nf/ i . 

By rote, by mere mechanical repetition, without 
exercise of the understanding. 

fROTE, ». a. To learn by rote; to fix in the 
memory, without informing the understanding, 
** Words rated in your tongue.” Shak. 

ROTE, r. n. To go out by rotation or succession, 
as members of a legislature, [ii.] Grey, 

R5t'g0t, n. 1. Bad beer. [Low.] Han'cy. 

2. Poor spirituous liquor of any sort, Baih^y. 

t nr IJE A.^TS, n. pL [A. S, hrythtr ; Prs. 
rt'der, rithtr.} Elorned cattle; quadinpctK of 
the bovine genus; blaek-cattlc. Oohliny, 

RdTH'RR-^NAlI., ». [A corruption of rudiUf 
nail] (Kauf.) A nail with a very full head, 
used for fastening the pintles to tbo rudder; 
rudder-nail. Bailey. 

t RdTll ' Jp L, The dung of rother-beasts , 
or horned cattle. Baiky. 

ROT'I-Fpk, n. (L. rota, a wheel, and fero, to 
bear.] {Zo"l) A microscopic, transparent, 
aquaflic animal, having the anterior portion of 
the body furnished with a disk, upon which are 
usually placed \ibratilc cilia, presenting, when 
in motion, the appearance of one or more ro- 
\ olving wlveeJs ; a wheel animalcule. Micro. I>u t . : 

• 0, 1, ihoH , A, jg, I, y, Y* o&aenro: fArr, 


ROT'-STEEP, n. A weak alkaline lye used in 
calico-printing. i>i»imojids. 

RuT'TEN (jot'rn), a. [See Rot.] 

1. Putiid ; putrefied; coinipt; decayed; ca- 
rious. “ A goodly apple rotten at the heart.** 

2. Having lost tenacity or strength from de- 
cay. “ A twist of 7'otten silk.” Sliak. 

3. Not sound ; not hard, [n.] 

TTioj up-o V‘fl- TT-'Mlcd with dut and mire, by icason of the 
(ICLiauhd ot tl’i* I otu ,t XX ay UnuIIc^. 

4. Unt’*M‘'tv’07tljy : rot to be depended upon ; 

I'lMx iic'iln:*.; corrupted. Shak. 

r6t'TEN-LY, ad. Corruptly ; putridly. Clarke. 

ROT'TEN-NESS (rBt'tn-nSs), w. The state of being 
lotten; putridity; putrefaction; uusoundness; 
decomposition ; decay ; coiruption ; curiousness. 

ROT'TEN-STONE, w. (Min.) A light, friablr va- 
riety of tripoli, of a vci j fir ('. b."rd g* -t. 
chiefly of alumina with a p !:iori -I'lv*' 
carbon ; — used for polishing metals, &c. Bigelow. 

Rr)T'U-LAR, a. \Tj.7'ntula, the patella; dim. of 
rota, a wheel.] {Med.) Pertaining to the pa- 
tella. Barclay. 

RO-tOND', a. [L. i^otimdns •, ro^as, a wheel ; It. 
rifo7ido ; Sp, rotundo.] Round ; circulai ; spher- 
ical ; globular. Addison. 

RO-I’On'DA, 71. {A7'ch.) A round or circular 

building ;* a rotuudo. Weale. 

RO-TfJN-Dl-ro'Ll-oOs, a. [L. rotundus, round, 
’anA folium, a leaf.] Having round leaves. 

RQ-TLTN'DI-TY, 71. [L. rohniditas ; It. rifonditii ; 

Sp. 7'‘otundi(iad\ Fr, 7'0t07idite.} Roundness; 
sphericity ; circularity. Shak. 

Syn. — Rotundity donotes Rphorioity j roundness, 
circularity, Tlie rotundity or ipkoru ity of a glolm ; 
the 7'imndness of a circle or wlieel. Thw rnmdness of 
the moon ; the rotundity of a full check, or of an 
a{)ple. 

RQ-tOnD'NSISS, n. Rotundity. Clarke. 

RO-TfrN'Dc”), 71. [It. rotondo, round.! (.Irr/f.) 
A building circular both within and without, 
as the I^mtheon at Rome. Gray 

R 6 U-JIjtmr \ 7%. [Fr.] A marking ivon.Sinmionds. 

r6u'BLE (ro'bl), n. See Rt’ithK. Brande, 

Roue'll R, 71. [Fi.] A plaited quilling of net, 

iibboii, blonde, or aiij olhei material. Simmonds. 

ROUk (ra'a), m. [Fr,] A person devoted to a 
life of pleasure and sensuality; a profligate 
person; a confirmed rake; a debauchee. 

Jtow' is a temi uiijilu'd to ii niiio orjirofltKatp ('humi'tiT iiud 
conilurt, but proppily nitd piiuuirily oxottiiH one ulifflrd or 
broken on tJio wlivcU ’it < nrh, 

rinnijii*rdi*ratiin* oirpuhifos in its wont ft>rm anion^THt tlio 
rotifs and of lu|fh Iilx'. A’c, Hvv. 

ROUhlT (rO'a), 7t. [Fr.] A small solid *wheel, 

formerly fi.\cd to the pans of firelocks for firing 
them off. Cntbb. 

rougt: (rfi/.h), n. [Fr.! {Chem.) 1. Anhydrous 
hc-squioxide of iron, obtained by igniting proto- 
sulphate of irx^n. 

Xfgr- Ii is known also under the names of cakathar, 
and crocus of Mars, afconliiiK to flu* dej»reo of lovifra- 
tion to which it has huen stibimrted, nnd ih einployeth 
ainoiif]; other uses, as a icd piftnient, for polNlunt* 
glass ^nd by jewellers for putting a flnisli to Yhstf 
goods. MUXrr. 

2, A pigment made from the fiowers of the 
safflower or Dyer’s saffron (Carthamue ttTUdo- 
rius), by dissolving an nlkali in the infusion and 
precipitating the coloring mutter by Umion- 
juice ; — used for painting the cheeks. liit/r/ow. 

“ Under tho name of rousire several preparaiions 
arc Mild, most of tiiein Ixuns eariinnc uiiuted wiili 
a>iimin.a, or oven tuoro fruqiicntly with chalk.'’ Futrm 
kolL 

RdmsE (rftzh), <». [Fr.] Red. Dories. 

e6uge n. [t, Roronn; pp, ROt ciiNO, 

itoraBD.] To paint tho face or cheeks xutU 
rouge. ** She rouges f 7\M. 

RdUGE (rOzh), v. a. To paint or color with rfuife. 
** A bevy of faded m.itrons rouged.** IL Mo^v. 

R6ucJK'«.nRAcs-9N (rt»h-), n. [Fr., fed-dragon.] 
A lierald. Burkun 

FXI, fast, FALL; IlftlR. HftR » 
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ROUOEr-RT—J^OJR (r6zh'?i-nwdr'), n, [Fr., red 
and blackJ]^ A game at cards, played on a cloth, 
or table, with red and black spots on it. Smart, 

ROtJGH (rQf), a. [A. S. hreoffykreoh, ruq^ 

ruhy rmo ; Dut. rw?o, ruig ; Ger. rauh,roh, ranch ; 
Dan. raos, ru ; S\v, ra ; Old £ng. rowy rowe,’-^ 
Past part, of A. S. reafiariy to reave, to tear. 
Tooke, — From L. rudiSy rude, unwrought, rough. 
SJtiwier. — From Gr. rpij^ddr/Sf hairy. Junius.^ 

1. Having inequalities or asperities on the 
surface ; rugged ; uneven ; not smooth. 

The crooked shall be made straight, and the rough places 
plain. /ia. xl. 4. 

’ 2. Covered with hair or feathers ; shaggy ; 

hairy. “ The 7'oujh caterpillars.^’ Jer, li. 57. 

3. Hard-featured ; coarse ; not delicate. “ A 

visage rough'* Drydm, 

4. Disordered or discomposed in appearance. 

Rough from the tossing surge Ulysses moves. Popo, 

5. Not wrought or finished by art; not pol- 
ished ; unpolished. Rough diamond.’* 

6. Stormy ; boisterous ; tempestuous ; inclem- 
ent. “ Rough weather.** Shak, 

7. Terrible; dreadful; fearful. 

On the rough edge of battle, ere It joined, 

Satan advanced. Milton, 

8. Harsh or sharp to the taste. ** Rough 

win e, * * Johnsotu 

9. Harsh to the ear ; inharmonious ; discord- 
ant ; jarring. ** Rough and woful music.*’ Shak. 

10. Acting or operating harshly ; harsh ; vio- 

lent ; severe ; not gentle. ** Forced him to a 
quicker and rougher remedy.** Clarendon, 

11. Rugged ot temper or of manners ; coarse ; 
austere ; rude. “ Pitiless and rough*' Shak, 

A surly boatman, rough as seas and wind. Prior. 

12. Not well digested; vague; crude. “At 

a rough guess.** Times. 

13. {Bot,) Noting or applied to parts covered 

with hard, short, rigid points, as the leaves of 
Bontgo officinalis, Lindley, 

Syu. — See Coarse, Harsh. 

EoOgh (iQf), n, 1. f Rough or stormy weather. 

In roughly use songs and dances. P, Fletcher. 

2. The state of being umvrought. “ Materi- 
als or work in the rough,'* Smart, 

ROtl'GH (rSf), V, a, 1. To make rough; to 
roughen. Simmonds, 

2. To break, as ahorse, especially for military 
purposes. Crcd)h- 

To Touffh ity to pursue a rough or difficult course j 
to encounter obstacles or difficulties } to submit to 
hardships. Qu. Reo, 

ROdGIl'CAST (riimflt), a. [i. roughcast; 

pp, ROUGHCASTING, ROirOHCAST.] 

1. To mould or form without nicety, or with 

asperities and inequalitios. Chaveland. 

2. To form in its rudiments. Dryden, 

3. To plaster with mortar mixed with pebbles, 

shells, fine gravel, <fec. Brande, 

ROfJGH^cABT (rfif'kist), n. 1. A rude model; a 
form in its rudiments, Digby. 

2. Mortar mixed with pebbles, shells, fine 
gravel, &c,, for plastering walls. Britton, 

Ro0c;H*oAsT- 5E,«, One who roughcasts. Ash, 

EOOgH*— CLAD (rfifkiad), a. Having rough or 
coarse apparel* Thomson, 

EO<JOH*-0RAUGUT (rar drift), n, A draught not 
perfected ; a sketch ; an outline. Dryden. 

EO&GH*DEAw (rurdrkw), r. a. [i. roughbrbw ; 
pp, ROxrGHDRwvisiu, Hot'GUDRAWN.] To draw 
or trace coarsely^ as for first purposes. Dryden, 

EOtJaH'KlNr (raffn), r>, a. [f. rouokenrr ; pp. 
ROUGKKNIKO, R0UGirF4NED.] To make rough. 

Such diftbr^nee there If in tonfruee, that the tame figure 
which roiti/hom one give# majerty to another. JOryden. 

EOf^OH'KN, V, n. To grow rough. TTumson, 

EOOGH'-POOT-SD (rfiffUt-^d), a. Having the 
feet covered with feathers. “ A rough-footed 
dove/* Johnson, 

EOfton-HElV' (rfif-hfi^or rfiffifi) [rfif-ha', IV, Ja, 
C,; rfiPhtt, P, K, Sm, i2.], v.a, [f. RorOK- 

HBWBD ; pp, ROUGHKBWINO, ROrGHIIBWN,] 

1. To hew rudely or coarsely, as for first pur- 
poses. Parmer, 

2* To give the first form or shape to. 

There a divinity tliat shapes our ends, 
miesfhhew them bow we will. Shnl, 


JSSS*' “ Dr. Parmer informed Mr. Sfeevens that the 
phrase, as used by Shakspeare, is technical. ‘ A wool- 
man, butcher, and dealer m skewers lately observed 
to him [Dr. Parmer], that ins nephew (an idle lad) 
could only assist him in making them ; he could 
roughhew them, but not shape their ends.* ** Todd, 

ROCgH'HEW-ER (rfifliii-er), n. One who rough- 
hews. Gent, Mag. 

ROCgH-HEWN' (ruf-hiin'), a, 1. He%vn rudely 
or coarsely ; — not yet nicely finished. Howell. 

^ 2. Rugged ; coarse ; rude ; unpolished ; un- 
civil. “ A roughkewn seaman.*' Bacon, 

ROCgh'JNG^ (rufingz), n.pl. Grass after mow- 
ing or reaping; rowen. [Local, Eng.] HaMoway. 

ROCgh'JSH (rQf'jsh), a. 1. Somewhat rough. 

2. {hot.) Slightly covered with short points. 

ROCgh'— LEAPED, a. Having rough leaves. 

ROUGH'—LEGGED, a. Having legs rough with 
feathers. “ Rough-legged falcon.'* Pemutnt. 

RODgh'LY (rQf le), ad. 1. In a rough manner ; 
with roughness ; harshly. Johnson, 

2. Boisterously; tempestuously. Johnson, 

3. Without tenderness ; rudely; severely. 

The poor useth entreaties, but the rich answereth roughly, 

Prov. xvui. 23. 

ROt^GH'NjpsS (rafnes), n, 1. The state or the 
quality of being rough ; inequality or uneven- 
ness of surface ; ruggedness. 

2. Harshness to the taste. Browne, 

3. Harshness to the ear ; discord. Dryden, 

4. Coarseness of manners ; rudeness. Bacon, 

5. Violence ; severity. Johnson, 

6. Storminess ; boisterousness ; tempestuous- 
ness ; inclemency. Johnson, 

7. Inelegance, as of dress. Johnson, 

ROGgH'-RId-ER (rfif^rld-er), n. {Mil) A non- 
commissioned omcer in the cavalry regiments 
whose duty it is to break refractory horses, and 
assist the riding-master. Stocqueler, 

ROtJGH'-SHdD (rfifskSd), a. Shod mth shoes 
furnished with calks or calkings, to prevent 
slipping, as a horse. 

To ride roughshod^ to pursue a course regardless of 
the suffering caused. 

t ROU6HT (rftwt),jp. of reach. Beached. Shak, 

ROCgH'WORK (rafwlirk), v. a. [e. ROUGH- 
WROUGHT, ROUGHWORKED ; pp, BOUGHWORK- 
ING, BOUGHWROUGHT, ROUGHWORKED,] To 

work over coarsely, without regard to nicety or 
finish. Moxon, 

r6u-lAde \ n. [Fr.] {Mus,) A sort of rolling 
variation ; a run ; as, “ The roulades in Han- 
del’s choruses.” Dwight, 

ROXJhEAU (r6-lo')» n.*, pi. rouleaux (rd-l5z0» 
[Fr., a roUi rouler, to roll.] 

1. A little roll ; — particularly a roll of cur- 
rent coins making a certain sum. Pope, 

2. (Mil) A round bundle of fascines tied to- 

gether, used for covering men when the works 
are pushed close to a besieged tovm, or for 
masking the head of a work. Stoeguelcr. 

rOg-LRTTE* (r6-l«t'), n. [Fr. rouler, to roll.] 

1. A game of hazard which consists in rolling 

a small ball on a circle divided into red or black 
spaces. As this ball stops in the one or the 
other, the player wins or loses. Wright, 

2. An instrument consisting of a toothed 

wheel inserted on a pivot in a shaft or handle, 
used for making a scries of dotted lines on a 
plate. PairhoH. 

f RdiONjU.n. [A. S. rufiian,} To whisper. Gower, 

t R5t)N, V, a. To address in a whisper. Breton. 

R5t)NCE, n, {Printing.') The handle of a press 
by^ which the carriage, on which the form is 
laid, is run in under the platen and out again ; 
— also the handle of a press, together with the 
cylinder and the belts attached to it. Brande, 

Eii^N^OE*vAL, €». [From Sp. Roncesvalles, a 
town at the foot of the Pyrenees, where gigan- 
tic bones of old heroes were pretended to be 
shown.] 

1. I#ar«e; gigantic; strong, BalUwell 

2. Noting a large variety of pea, otherwise 

oAlXeAmeytrow-fatpea* Drayton, 

e6<)n*C5-vAl, n. Any thing lam or strong; 
a giant. Transkstor of Sp, Mandmim, 


E^)UND, a, [L. rotundas ; rota, a wheel ; It. rts 
tojido; Sp. rodondo; Fr. ro^id, — Dut. rond; 
Ger., Dan., ^ Sw. rwid.} 

1. Of such a figure or form that all lines 
from the centre to the circumference are equal; 
circular; spherical; globular; cylindrical. 

His ponderous shield, 

Etiiereal temper, massy, muntl, and large. Milton, 
The biff, round tears 

Coursed one another doam his innocent nose. Shak, 

Hollow engines, long and « ound, thick rammed. MliU>n. 

2. Whole ; entire ; complete ; not broken or 
fractional. “ A round number.” Arbuthnot, 

3. Smooth ; continuous ; flowing ; full. “ Style 

. . . round and comprehensive.” FeU, 

In his satires, Horace is quick, round, and pleasant. Pmeham, 

4. Lar^e ; great ; considerable. “ A romid 
sum.” Hooke, “ A round price.** Addison, 

5. Quick ; brisk. “ A round trot.** Addison. 

6. Plain; fair; candid; open; upright, [r.] 
Round dealing is the honor of man's nature. Bacon, 

7. Without delicacy or reserve; plain ; decid- 
ed ; peremptory ; bold, [r.] 

Let his queen-mother a’l nlone entreat him 

To show giicln, let lit l bo lonnd with him. Skali, 

Round bodies, (Qeom,) the right cone, the right cyl- 
inder, and the sphere. Davies. 

RbO'ND, n. 1. A circle ; sphere ; cylinder ; globe. 

Three or four we ’ll dress like urchins. 

With rounds of waxen tapers on their heads. S7tah. 

The mouth of Vesuvius seems a perfect round, Addi<to7i. 

2. Motion or dance in a circle. 


Then in a round the mingled bodies run; 

Flying they lollow, and pursuing shun. Dryden. 
Knit your hands, and beat the ground. 

In a light, fantastic round. Milton. 


3. A course ending at the point where it be- 
gan ; a revolution. 

The starnr choir, 

Who, in their mighty, watchful spheres, 

Lead in swift rounds the montlis and years. Milton. 

4. Action or performance in which any thing 
passes through all hands and comes back to the 
first. 

The ffeast was served? the bowl was crowned; 

To the king’s pleasure went the mirthful romid. Prior, 

5. A glass filled for drinking, [r.] 


A gentle rotmr/ filled to the brink, 
To this and t’ other Mend 1 drink. 


Stickling, 


6. That which goes round a circle or compa- 
ny of persons ; as, “ Rounds of applause.” 

7. Rotation, as in office. Holyday. 

8. A cylindrical cross-piece, as of a ladder, 

chair, &c. ; a rundle ; a step. Shah, 

9. A vessel for holding beer. Simmonds, 

10. {Mus.') A species of fugue in the unison 
resembling a catch, in which the performers fol- 
low each other through the several parts, Moore, 

11. [It. ^ Sp. rondn ; Fr. ronde.'l {Mil.) A 

walk performed by an officer or a guard through 
a certain circuit of ground, as the rampart of a 
garrison, to see that the sentinels are diligent 
at their duty, and all things safe and in order — 
also the soldiers who perform this walk, con- 
sisting usually of an officer and six men de- 
tached from the main guard : — a general dis- 
charge of musketry or cannon in which each 
piece is fixed once. Stocgmler, 


Round of ammunition, one cartridge to each soldier. 
— Round of beef, dec., a cut of the thigh through and 
across the bone. 


rC)t)nd, ad, 1. Circularly ; in a circle ; around. 
“The world turns rowm'* Shak, 

2. In a circuitous course ; not directly. Pope, 

3. On all sides ; so as to surrounded. 

In darkness and with dangers compassed round, MiltOTu 

4. From first to last ; without exception. 

She named the ancient heroes rounds 

Explained for what they were renowned. Swi/t. 

5. From one opinion, side, or party, to a con- 
trary one. 

He comes round to practise his deceits nj^n himself. 

Gov, cf the Tongue 

Rl5'tiNT>, prep, 1, Circularly about ; around. 

_ He led the hero round _ 

The oonfinas of the blest Elyslan ground. Dritden. 

2. All over; in all parts of; on all sides of. 
“ Mound the world we roam.” Dryden, 

Xo officiate light romd this apaoons ecrlh. JMIfton. 

To eome or to get round, to gain advantafe of; to 
i ciraimvent. 


Ed<)ND, s. a, p. roukubd; pp, itomBiNG, 

R0UN1>ED.] 
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1. To make round ; to give a circular, spher- 
ical, or cylindrical form to. 

TTorms . . . which round themselves into balls. Bacon. 

2. To surround ; to encircle ; to encompass. 

The inclusive verge 

Of golden metal that must round my brow. Shak. 

3. To move round or about ; to go round. 

'p'l Vvond ci''^lo day 

■■ ■ ■ - thelc 


II .'I 1 

'i iMt (' i| 
11 I 


low sun, 

■ . 1 your sight 

/r.i,. 


Milton, 

* 4. To make protuberant ; to put in relief. 

The figures on our modern medals are raised and rounded 
to a very great perfection. Addiitm. 

5, To make full, swelling, or flowing. 

A quaint, terse, florid style, roimded into periods. Swift, 

To round tn, (JSTaut,) to haul in on, as a rope, es- 
pecially a weather-brace. — 7V; round up, to haul up 
on, as a tackle. Dana, 

V. n. 1. To grow or become round. Shah, 

2. To go round, as a guard. 

While they keep watch, or nightly toundmg walk. Milton. 

f ROl^ND, V. a. To address in a whisper ; — cor- 
rupted from routi, — See Roun. Spenser, 

fRdiO^ND, V. n. To whisper.— See Roun. Sidney. 

RotoD'A-BCi^T, a. 1. Going round; indirect; 
loose. * ** Paraphrase is a roundabout way of 
translating.’* Felton. 

2. Encompassing; encircling. Tatler. 

3. Ample ; broad ; extensive. “ Large, sound, 

roundabout sense.” Locke. 

It IS also colloquially used as an adverb and a 
prepositioTi, 

R6l3‘ND'A-B6xyT, n. 1. A horizontal wheel on 
which children ride. Smart, 

2. A kind of outer garment ; a surtout. Smart. 

3. A way round ; a circuitous way. 

A door opening out of our garden will save the roundcihoia 
by the town. Cowper. 

4. An orbicular or spherical body. 

He secs, that this great ronndeihoitt. 

The world, with all its motley rout. £!owper. 

6. A hedge bounding a coppice- Wright, 

R5t^ND'A-B5^T-N]j:SS, n, Cireuitousness ; indi- 
rectness. Ec, Rev. 

fiS^rND'-BACKED (rofind'bakt), a. Having a 
round back; round-shouldered, Clarke, 

ndtyN'DgL, n, [Fr. rondeUe ; rond, round*! 

1. Any thing round ; a round form, figure, or 

space ; a circle. Chaucer, Browne, 

2. A smull, circular shield used in the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries. Fair holt, 

3. (Fort.) A circular bastion. Stocqueler, 

4. (Her.) A circular ordinary. Brande. 

6, [Fr. rondeau.'} A roundelay. Spenser. 

Bdt^N^D^l-LAY, n, [Old Fr.rondekt; Fx. ron- 
deau; rond, round.] 

1. (Poetry.) A kind of ancient poem, consist- 
ing, commonly, of thirteen verses, eight in one 
rhyme and five in another ; a rondo. Brande, 

2. A simple, short and lively rural strain ; — 

also a rural dunce. Spenser, Shak, 

3* t Any thing round ; a roundel. Wickliffe. 

n. 1. One who rounds. 

3. A circle ; a rondure. Shak, 

B^Jt^NB^-rAOED, a. Having a round face. Butkr, 

BOihJD'HfiAD, n. A name of contempt ^ven in 
tne reign of Charles I., by the cavaliers, or roy- 
al party, who wore their hair in long ringlets, 
to a Puritan, from 1?he custom that prevailed 
among the Puritans of wearing the hair cut 
Close to the head. Spectator, Brande, 

The name was extended to all the reptihl leans 
m the end of the reign of Oharles L, and during tlio 
Oomiriouweahh. P, Cyc. — Richard Baxter, in the 
“ N'arrative of his Life^and Times,” states, with re- 
spo. ‘.t to till) term Ttmndkead, Tim original of which 
name is not certainly known. Some say it was be- 
cause the Puritans then commonly wore short hair, 
alter the king’s party long imir ; some say it was be- 
cauns the queen, at Straffbrd^s trial, asked who that 
rmardheadad man was, meaning JMr. Pym, because he 
spavs so strongly.” 

a. Haying a round head. 

Rdt^NU^ -llC^'SE, n, 1. A constable's prison, so 
called from its usual form. Pope, 

2. (Naut,) A cabin on the after part of the 
quarter-deck;— a privy or necessary near the 


head of a ship, for the use of certain officers, 
and for the sick. Mar, Diet. 

r6x)ND'ING, n. (Naut.) A service of rope wound 
round a spar or a larger rope. Dana. 

ROUND' {NG, a. Round ; roundish- Wnght. 

RdUND'iSH, a. 1. Approaching to roundness ; 
somewhat round ; rounding. Boyle, 

2. (Bot.) Orbicular; a little inclining to be 
oblong. Lindley, 

ROl^ND'ISH-NfiSS, n. State of being roundish. 

ROXyND'L^T, n. A little round or circle. Gregory. 

tROtoD'LY, a. Somewhat round; roundish. 
“ Whose roundly form.** IV. Browne, 

ROiUND'LY ad, 1. In a round form or manner. 

2. Openly; plainly; without reserve ; boldly. 

He affirms every thing roundly. Adtfuon. 

3. Briskly ; with speed ; swiftly. 

When the mind has brought itself to attention, it may be 
able to cope with difficulties and master them, and tlien it 
may go on » ounrllif. Lock e. 

4. Completely ; vigorously ; in earnest. Davies. 

1 would have done any thing, . . . and roundly too. Shak. 

RQ'OnD'N^ISS, n. 1. The state or ^he 
being round; the state of being c 
ical, or cylindrical; rotundity; 

Bracelets of pearl gave ; owidness to her arm. Prior. 

2. Fulness of flow, as of a period. Spenser. 

3. Openness ; plainness ; boldness. Raleigh, 

Syn..— See Rotundity. 

RotoD'RlD^E, V, a. To form into round ridges 
by ploughing. 1 f yigh t. 

ROTUND'— r6b-|N, n. [Fr. rotxd, round, and ru- 
ban, a ribbon. J A written petition, remon- 

strance, address, or other instrument, with the 
names of those signing it placed in arin^ or cir- 
cle, so that it may not be known who signed it 
first. Forbes. 

r6x)nd'--R6ll-Ing, a. Revolving in a circle. 
“ Five round-roMng moons.” Coioper. 

Rcl^ND'-SnoUL-D^lRED (-shfil-d^rd), a. Having 
roundness on the shoulders. Dades, 

Rdt^NI)'— TA-BLE, n, A circular table ; — a term 
Gspceiallv used in the phrase Knights. of the 
round-table. 

Knisihts of the round-table, knights of an order said 
to have been osfablishod in England by King Arthur, 
being forty in number, and so styled from their prac- 
tice of fitting at a I.irg<>, lound, ni.irhlo tuldo. so ns to 
avoid all distinciion of lank. HrisrhL 

ROOtND'ToP, n. (Ndut.) A platform at the head 
of a lower mast ; a top. [h.] flood. 

RO'Ond'— T oW-?R, 71. One of certain very amdent 
towens, found almost exclusively in Ireland, ta- 
pering from the base to a conical cap or roof 
which crowns the summit. P. Cyc, 

Rdi&ND'-TRADE, n. A kind of barter on and 
near the Gaboon, a river in Western Africa, 
comprising a large assortment of niiseellaneous 
articles ; — also called bundle-trade, Simmonds, 

r6up, V. 71. [A. R. hreopan ; Dut. roepcti*'\ To 
cry ; to shout. [Scotland.] Jatmeson. 

r6up, V. a. To expose to sale by roup or outcry; 
to sell by auction. [Scotland.J Jamimon, 

RdlTP, n. An outcry sale of goods by auc- 
tion a hoarseness. [Scotland.] Jamieson. 

ROi&iJE (rcihz), V. a, [A. S. ariaan, to ari.se. —See 
Akihe, Arouse, Raise* and Rise.] [»* uorsRn ; 
pp. EOrSING, ROUSED.] 

1. To raise or wake from sleep or rest; to 
wake ; to awaken j to arouse. 

On Thumday tarty will 1 rotcM yon. iSbaIr, | 

2. To oxcito to thought or action ; to stir up ; 
to stimulate ; to animate ; to enkindle- 

I’ll thunder In their earf thefr country’ll cumt. 

And try to r<rm up all that 's Bomaii. In lb«Mu Addhmu 

3- To put into action or motkm ; to agitate- 
BlnRtoring wlndf, which all night (ong 
Hftdrot/«rf/th«*ra. * JAkoit. 

4. To start or drive from a lair or cover. 

Wild bo«r» 1«te renmd out of the breltef. Speimsr, 

PfHm the fleet hare, and cheer the openhftf hound. Pope, 

Synu — See Aware n. Excite. 

Rddi^B, V, n. I, To move or stand up ; to rise- 


My fell of hair 

Would, at a dismal treatise, rouse, and stir 

Ab life wex c in 't. Shak, 

2. To awake from sleep or repose ; to get or 
start up. “ Morpheus rotiscfi from his bed.”Po^e. 

t Rot)SB, n. [Dut- roes, drunkenness ; Ger. 
rausch. — See C.\iiousi3.] 

1. A Idige glass filled to the utmost, in honor 

of a health proposed ; a bumper. ShaA . 

2. A drinking bout ; a carousal. Shak. 

r6u§E, V. n. (jVatit.) To pull together on a cable, 
hawser, &c., without the assistance of tackles 
or other mechanical powers. Mar. Diet. 

Roty^'JgR, 7h. 1. One who, or that which, arouses 
or excites. Sir ft. 

2. Any thing very big. [Vulgar.] Jamieson. 

3. (Brewing.) A rotating machine for htiriing 

hops in the copper. Simmonds, 

ROU^'ING, a. Very great or large. “ A rousing 
fire.” [Low.] Jamiesoii. Wright. 

ROIJ'.^'ING-LY, o,d. Violently ; excitingly. Clarke. 

ROUST, n. [Teel, roest, raust, an estuary.] A 
strong tide or current, or the turbulent part of 
a frith, occasioned bv the meeting of rapid tides ; 
written also i^ost. [Orkneys.] Jamieson. 

ROUT, n. [Dut. rot ; Ger. t?i* Dim. I'oUe, — Fr. 
raout, 7'out.} 

1. A clamorous multitude ; a tumultuous 
crowd ; a rabble. “ A 7'out of people.” Snmaer. 

2. A select company, Chaurer, 

The lu«ty fihepherd awains sat in a rout, Syrttfcr. 

3. A fashionable assembly or large evening 

party. Boget. Smai’t. 

4. (Eng. Law.) The unlawful ashembling of 

a number of persons with intent to commit by 
violence some unlawful act. Blackstonc. 

ROl^T, 71. [It. rotta ; Sp. 7wta; Fr. The 

defeat and dispersion of an army or body of 
troops, or the confusion of troops defeated and 
disi>ersed. Siovqueter. 

Ruin tipon ruin, rout on » out, 

Cuniutilun wni'Hi' coiifouudod. Milton, 

RoO’T, V. a. [/. iiol’TEi) ; pp. uoi’TiNO, norTKi).] 
To disperse and put into confusion by defeat. 

That party of the knur’s horso that clmr/rod tlw* Scots no 
totally rouh'ti and dcfcatcil thisr whole tuniy, that they fled. 

< tuton. 

To put to rout or to put to the rant, to defeat and 
disperse, as an army or body of troops. 

t r. n. To assemble in a clamorous or tu* 

multuous crowd. Baron. 

t RoxVr, r. 71. [A. S, hriitmi.] To snore. Clmttrer, 

t IlriU'r, V. 71. To root, as a swine. Edtrards. 

ROUq’R (rfit or rofir) [rot, N. J. F, K. Sm. R, IIV. ; 
r(»fii or rot, IP. Ja.\ rxtftr, P. E. Wh.'],7i. [Sp. 
7'iita\ Vv. route. — Frfxiu L. rutu, a wheel. Me- 
nage,} Courst* travidled or to be travelled ; 
road ; way ; path ; passag<‘. 

Wide through tlio furzy field tliclr route they take. fJuy, 
TTjnm a more accurate (xbHorvanoii of the Imst 
usage, I must fove the fueOwenro to the first soiitid 
Irdut] of tins word, natwttlisraudinjt tts fomctdeiico 
111 sound with another word of a diti'eront meaning ; 
the fewer French sounds of tins diphtlmng we have 
in our language the Is'trcr. Mr. Hhcridan and Mr. 
Kmith iimko a difTcronre betwetui rewf, a rabido, and 
route, a road ; Mr, Scott gives both sounds, but mopius 
to prefer the first ; W, Johnston, Dr. Kenrick, and 
Mr. Perry pronounce both nliko, and with the first 
sound.” H’alker.’-’ Most of the orthoepists tuore re- 
cent than Walker give tlie preference to the prtxnun- 
eiacion rdt. 

h6u-t2j^B * {r6-t«n0, n. [Fr, dim. of route, road, 
route,] The ordinary, beaten way; regular 

course ; practice ; cuatom. Huthr, 

Wo have always our rtEular routino of oonvarmdon. K Mom, 

EO^T'OVS-LY, (Law.) In the manner of a 
rent. Bouviet, 

e6vb, tf, n, [A. S- lemftm, to rob ; Dut, rmven, 
— See Rob.] [>. roved ; pp, mvtua, rovkh.] 

1- To wander about; to ramble ; to atroU j to 
range ; to roam* ** A ramtg aoldier.” Johtwon. 

From my native hmd lo rtm. Pepo, 

X t To shoot an arrow at rovere- Spemet, 

Syn-— See Wabdee- 

r5ve, V. a. L To wander or ring# ov#r; to 
roam, " Roviftg the field.” MiHon, 

2, To shoot at rovers, as an arrow- Harrington, 
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BUBBLE 


. 3. To ploujijh into ridpies by turning one fur- 
row upon another [U. S.] 

4. To draw, as a thread or cord, through an 
eye or aperture. Wright, 

ROVE, n, 1. A wandering; a ramble. “Thy 
noctiirnal rove.** Young. 

2. A roll of wool drawn out and slightly 
twisted ; a slub. Booth, 

ROV'JgIR, n. 1. One who roves; aw'anderer; a 
rambler; — am archer. Young, Jonson, 

2. A fickle, inconstant person. 

Man was iorraed to be a ? orer, 

Foolwh woman to believe, Mendez, 

3, Azobber; a pirate; a freebooter. Holland, 

4:. A kind of strong, heavy arrow, for shoot- 
ing with a certain elevation. B, Jonson. Nares, 

To shoot at rovers, (.drehery.) to shoot an arrow for 
distance, or at a maik, but with an elevation, not 
point blank ; or, to hhoot an arrow at a distant ob- 
ject, instead of the butt, winch was nearer. JTares. 
Todd, — .idt rovers, at random ; without any particular 
aim. JlddisoH, Scott. 

ROV'JNG, n. 1. The act of rambling or wander- 
ing. “ Rovings of fancy." Barrow. 

2. A roll of wool drawn out and slightly 
twisted ; a rove. Paley, 

ROV'JNG, p, a, Rambling; wandering. 

RO V'lNG-LV, ad. In a wandering manner, Boyle, 

ROv'fNG-MA-CHiNB' (-ms-sIiSn'), n. A ma- 
chine for winding slabs on small bobbins. Bim. 

ROV'lNG-NESS, n. The state of roving. Clarke, 

ROV'lNG-SaoT, n, A shot fired at random. 

Tliese five schemes will prove like rovina~fhoU, some 
nearer and some faither ott; but all at great distance from the 
mark. Temple. 

ROW, (ra), n. [A. S. rawa; But. rij; Get. reihe; 
Ban. df Sw. rad.^ A nunaber ranged in a line ; 
a series ; a rank ; a file. . 

Three roios of great stones. Ezra vi. <4. 

R0\^, «. [Corrupted from rowj.] A noisy, riot- 
ous disturbance ; a brawl ; a riot, [Low.] Byron. 

ROW (rd), r. a, [A, S. rowan ; But. roeijm ; Ger. 
rojen, rudem; Ban. roe; Sw. ro; Icel. rodr.] 
[L ROWED ; pp. ROWING, ROWED.] 

1. To iinpof, as a boat in the water, by oars at 
the sides. “ My wandering shin I row.** Spenser. 

2, To convey, as in a boat, by rowing. Wright. 

ROW, V. n. To impel a boat or vessel in water 
by oars at the sides ; to labor at the oar. 

So when tlw" ''''d .nved ^’*0 and twenty or thirty 

fUriougs, they » Ji '.i- * ■ :iiv m u Jo/in vl. Ifj, 

ROW'A-BIiE, a. That may be rowed. B. Jonson. 

RoW'AN— TREE, ». [Su. Goth. rwnw.] (Bot.) 
Kurdpean mountain-ash ; fowler’s service-tree ; 
Pyrns aueuparia ; " written also roan-tree, 
rom^tree, and royne-tree. Gray. Mng, Cijg. 

roW'-BO AT, n. A boat impelled by oars. “ Their 
small row-hoats.** Smollett. 


R<3l^'I>y,«. A turbulent fellow. [Ltow.] Bartlett. 

formed like 

nihadhb, in imitation or the beat of a drum.] 
Noisy ; turbulent. Notes dr Qu^cs. 

r 6WEP (rswd), a. Having rows- “ Thy neck- 
lace rowed with pearl." Parnell. 


n. [Fr. roueUe, dim. of roue (L. rota), 
a wheel,] 

1. t A small wheel or ring. 

Th‘* golden plumos she wears 
Of that proiKl ijird wluch sUny i om-ls bears. Sylvester, 


2, The rolling part of a canon-bit. Spenser, 

3. The little wheel of a spur, with sharp 

points. JOryden, 

I.ord Mannion turned, — well wuhls need,— 

And dasited the rou vlx in his steed. W, Scott. 


4. (Farriery.) A roll of hair, silk, or other 
matenai passed through the flesh, to provoke a 
discharge; asetom Yomtt, 


n, F*. EOWBX.bB0 ; pp, rowblijno, 
ROWKLLBD.] To ittseft a rowel in. “ Rowel 
the horse Sn the chest." Motiimer, 


n. 1, A field kept up till after Michiel- 
maa, that the com left on the ground may sprout 
into green. Trnser, 

Timti your eow« ths* |lv« «sllk into your rowow till snow 
somw, • Moreinter, 

S. A second growth of grass in a season ; — 


also called aftermath, lattermath, rowings, row- 
ett, and roughings. [Local, Eng., and IT. S.] 

ROW'?R, 7i. One who rows. Dryden, 

RoW'^TT, n. Aftermath ; rowen. P, Cyc, 

ROW'LAND, n. One thing offered as a match for 
another; an equivalent; — used in connection 
with Oliver, as in the phrase, “ A Rowland for 
an Oliver." 

But, to have a Rowland for aa Oliver, he sent solemn am- 
bassadun; to the liing of England, oflermglum his daughter 
in marriage. Hall, 

JSfT^ “ These [Rowland and Oliver] were two of the 
most famous in the list of Clmrleniagiie’s twelve 
peers , and tiieir exploits are rendered so ridiculously 
and equallj extravagant by the old romancers, that 
from tlience arose that saying, amongst our plain and j 
sensible ancestors, of giving one a * Rowland for his I 
Oliver,’ to signify the matching one incredible lie 
with another.” Warburton. 

RQW'LgY-RAGG, n. Rag-stone. Clarke, 

ROW'LOCK (re'ltik or rfil^ok), n, (Naui.) A hol- 
low cut in the gunwale of a boat for the oar to 
rest in while rowing; — written also rolloeks, 

Dana. 

ROW'— PORT, n, (Nant.) A little square hole in 
the side of a small vessel of war, near the sur- 
face of the water, for the purpose of admitting 
an oar. Mar, Diet, 

t RO’?', n, [Old Fr. roy^ A king- Mir. for Mag. 

R5y'AL, a, [L. reqalis; rex, o'egis, a king; It. 
reate ; Sp. real ; Fr. royal ; Old Eng. rial.'] 

1. Pertaining to, or becoming, a king ; king- 
ly ; regal ; — magnificent ; noble ; splendid. 
royal feast.” Fabyan. “ Royal cheer.” Shak. 

2. (Nmb^ Pertaining to the sail called a 

royal. “ Royal yard.” Dana, 

Royal blue, a rich, deep blue prepared from smalt. 
— Royal ylass, painted glass. Britton, — Royal mer- 
chant, formerly a merchant who erected or possessed 
a principality, or who managed the mercantile affairs 
of a state or kingdom. S/iuL JVarea, — Royal mines, 
(Eny, Law.) mines of gold or silver. Btirrdl. 

SyZL — Royal, from the French (royal), and reiral, 
from theliatui (Teffah>), are in more common use than 
the Englhsli term Unsrly. Royal authority, preroga- 
tive, or residence ; rejtdl state, title, or dignity ; king- 
ly deportment or Crown. 

Rdl^'AL, n, 1. A shoot of a stag’s head. Bailey, 

2! A large kind of paper 21 inches by 19 
inches. Bimmonds, 

3. (Nant^ A light sail next above the top- 
gallant sail. Dana, 

4. (Gunnery.) A small mortar. Btocqveler. 

5. (Mil.) A soldier of the first regiment of 
English foot, called The Royals, and supposed 
to be the oldest regular corps in Europe. James. 

RO^''AL-IsM, n, [Fr. royaUsme,] Attachment 
to tfie cause of royalty or to royal government ; 
the principles of a royalist. Todd Ec. Rev. 

Rot' AL-IST, n. [Fr. royaliste.] An adherent to 
a king or to royalty ; — originally, in France, an 
adherent to the Bourbon family, after the revo- 
lution of 1792. 

Whoro Candish foneht, the romhm prevailed; 

Ncithei lus courage iioi hib judgiacnt fiulcd. Waller. 

Rot'AL-IZE, V, a. To make royal. Bhak. 

R(jt'AL-LY, ad. In a royal or regal manner. 

HU body ahall be royoiUy interred. JOryden. 

R5t' AL-TY, n. [Old Fr. royauUe; Fr. Toyatde?^ 

1. * The* character, state, or office of a king; 
kingship. “The royoify of her father.” Shak. 
Royalty by birth i« the sweetert way of xn luesty. Uolyday. 

2. Emblems or badges of royalty. 

Whorefbre do 1 a*#ume 

These royeddes, and not refuse to relgpot? Mutm. 

3* (Law.) A right or prerogative of the king. 

Whishaw. 

4. (Mining.) A duty claimed on mineral 
produce. BifnTno^ids, 

t R^tNE, n. A stream. CoweU, 


t Edlf NB, V, a, [Fr. rogtier,] To gnaw. Spmser, 

fRWN'JSH, o. (Ft, rognettx,] Mangy; scur- 
vy ; vile. “ The roynish clown.^* Shak. 

R(5^S'TQN-OROW, n, (pmuth.) The hooded 
crow ; Coronm cormz of Linmous. Eng, Cyc. 


t R5f 'TR-LfiT, n. [Fr.] A petty king. Heylin, 


fRdi^'TlSII, «. Wild; irregular. Beaumont, 


rCb, V. a, [But. wnjiien ; Ger. reiben ; Ban. rite. 
— Gael. & Ir. rub ; W, rhicbio.] p. rubbed ; 

pp. RUBBING, RUBBED.] 

1. To press or move something along the sur- 
face of, with friction. 

Two bones nibbed haid against one another produce a fetid 
smell. Atbvthnot, 

2. To co^ er thinly the surface of, with some- 
thing pressed along it. 

Their &traw-built citadels new rvhbed with balm. Jlilton, 

3- To put or apply with friction ; as, “ To 
i'ub liniment on a bruise.” 

4. To remove or obliterate by friction ; — used 
with, cyf’ or out. 

If their minds are well principled with Inward civilitv, a 
great part of the rougJmess which sticks to the outside time 
and oDservation will j lib off, Locke, 

A forcible object will mb out the freshest colors at a stroke, 

Codier. 

5. To polish ; to retouch ; — used with oxer. 

To rub over the defaced copy of the creation. South, 

6. To obstruct by collision; to thwart; — to 
chafe ; to fret; to gall, [it.] 

'Wh^'ep qU wo-id Well know, 

W. j . o, , ». ‘{ • s:. ] u ' Shak. 

To rub down, to clean by mbbitif!, as a horse j to 
curry. Dryden. — To rub up, to excite , to awaken. 
South. — To polish ; to lefresli ; to burnish. 

RtJB, V. n. 1. To pass over the surface of a body 
with friction ; to make a friction. 

It ndbed upon the sore. Bryden. 

2. To pass, or get along, with difficulty. 

No Imntera. thnt the tops of mountains scale. 

And ru'i throuL'Ii a nods with toil. Chaptnan. 

Ri5'B, n. [Gael. ^ Ir. inth ; W. rhtob.l 

1. The act of rubbing ; friction. Johnson, 

2. That against which something rubs, as any 
inequality in a surface ; — obstruction ; hinder- 
ance ; obstacle ; difficulty ; cause of uneasiness. 

Shall blow each dust, each straw, each little rub 

Out of the path ^ak. 

To sleep: — perchance, to dream; ay, there *b the rub. ^tak, 

3. Severe rebuke ; a sarcasm ; a taunt. 

Deserved this so dishonored rub. ShaJs. 

4. (Bowling.) Inequality of ground that bin 

ders the motion of a bowl. Fuller, 

n. An incessant noise; clatters 

din.* Rogef, 

Not a nd)adub will come 

To sound the music of a drum. Enylish Nuraery Book, 

TIk'v have boon In* it< ii inct*ss intly. ci rr e month, and eve' 
rv dav' ard ivir.v linui, by the dm, ind loll, and the rvlKi- 
liuh t>t ilie abolition tirusscs Jjuntel Webefer, 1850. 

t RO’B'BA^E, w. Rubbish. Wottoih 

rOB'B^IR, n. 1. One who, or that which, rubs. 

2. A large coarse file. Moxon, 

3. A whetstone ; a rub-stone. Awsworth, 

4. Any thing with which one rubs, as a pol- 
ishing substance, a towel, &c. Dryaen, 

5. Gum-elastic or caoutchouc ; india-rubber. 

6. At whist and other games, two games w'on 

out of three, or the last of three games played, 
which, reckoned with another previously won, 
decides the contest- Johnson, 

7. pi, A disease in sheep, occasioning great 

heat and itching. Wright, 

8. (Naut.) A small instrument used to rub 

or flatten down the seams of a sail in sail-mak- 
ing. Dana, 

9. (Eloc,) The part of the common electri- 

i cal machine, by the friction of which against 

I the glass plate or cylinder electricity is devel- 
oped, and which consists of a cushion of leather 
covered with a metallic amalgam, usually made 
of mercury, tin, and zinc. Young. 

tRfJB'BlD^JlB, n. Rubbish. Bp,Taylor. 

Rtj B'BING, n. The act of one who rubs. Holland. 

RBb'BJSH, n. [From rub, v., i. e. that which 
comes off by rubbing. JRicAardsoyz.] 

1. ’’^atever is cast away, as the useless pieces 
or fragments left of materials used in building; 
refuse; ruins- 

A febrte, though Iflgh and beauiUhl. if Ibnnded on 
ic easily made th« triumph of th« winds. Olanvilt 

2. Mingled mass ; confusion. Arbuthnot. 

3. Any thing vile and worthless. Johnson. 

rBb'BIBII-Y, a. Partaking of the nature of rub- 
bish ; worthless. D$ Qudneoy. 

RflB'ltLE, n. 1. Small, rough stones used for 
wttU«, nr to fill up between wails* Woak. 

2. pt A miller’s name for the whole of the 
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ruddock: 


bran, or outside skin of the wheat, "before being 
sorted into pollard, bran, sharps, &c. Simmonds, 

3. (Mining,) A provincial term, applied in 
many parts of England to a mass of broken 
and angular fragments underlying alluvium, 
and derived from the adjacent rock. Lyell, 

ROb'BLE-STONE, w. 1. Small rough stone; 
rubble. Wnght, 

2. {Geol.) A term applied by Kirwan to a 

rock composed of grains or fragments of differ- 
ent minerals, sometimes angular, sometimes 
rounded, cemented together by some argilla- 
ceous or other substance; — called also gray- 
wacke. Cleaveland, 

3. Rubble. Wright, 

RtlB'BLE-WALL, > ^ (Arc7i.) A wall 

RCb'BLE-WORK (-wUrk), > made of rough, irreg- 
ular stones, laid in mortar. Bigelow, 

Rt^B'BLY, a. Abounding in rubble. Btickland, 

Rtr-Bg-PA'CI^NT (rd-be-fa'shent), n, ^ [L. nihefa- 
cio, to make red ; ruber red, andycmo, to make.] 
(Med,) A medicine which causes redness of the 
part to which it is applied. Dunglison, 

Rd-B^-PA'CIjpNT (riS-b§-fa'slient), a, (Med.) Pro- 
ducing redness ; making red. Dimglison. 

RtT-B^l-FAo'TION, n, (Med.) The action or effect 
of a rubefacieht. DungUson, 

RiT'B^L-LITE, n, [L. rvheusy red.] ^Min.) A 
brittle variety of tourmaline presenting differ- 
ent shades of red, as crimson, pink, violet-red, 
&c., and sometimes a tinge of green. Its crys- 
tals are commonly closely aggregated, and it ac- 
quires opposite electricities by heat. Phillips, 

RU'B5N§’~BR5WN, n. A rich brown pigment, 
which obtains its name from the patronage 
bestowed on it by the great Flemish painter, 
Riibens, It is a warmer and more ochroous col- 
or than Vandyke brown. FairhoU, 

RU-BE'Q-LA, n. [L. rvbeo^ to be red.] (Med.) 
The measles. Brande, 

Ry-Bfis'C^lNCE, n, [L. rubeaco^ to redden.] The 
act of growing or becoming red. Moget, 

RTT-BfiS'ClgNT, a, [L. mbesco^ rubescenSf to grow 
red ; Fr. mbeacent,) Growing red. ticott, 

hCBE-zMiil, n. [Ger.] A famous fabulous 
spirit of the Ricsengebirge in Germany, cele- 
brated in ballads, tales, &c., and represented 
under the various forms of a miner, hunter, 
monk, dwarf, giant, &o. Brandy. 

RtJ' Bf-C An, a, [L. ntbeOi to be red ; Fr. niUcan.) 
(Farnery.) Red predominating over gray, in the 
color of a horse, — or bay, sorrel, or black, with 
a light gray or white upon the flanks, but not 
predominant there. Farrier* s Diet, 

Ry-BlO'A-TiVE, w. That which produces a red- 
dish or ruby color. BoUand, 

Etl'B{-C&LLE, n, [L. ntbeOi to be red; Fr. rubi- 
celU,\ (Min,) A yellow or orange-red variety 
of spinel. Dana, 

Rtj'BI-c5N, n, (Andent Geog,) A small river 
which formed the northern boundary of Italy, 
and separated it from Cisalpine Gaul. 

To pass the Rubicon, to take a step in an undertak- 
ing, from which one will not or cannot recede;— a 
phrase originating from the fact that Caesar crossed 
the Rubicon when he invaded Italy. 

rO'BI-cOnd, a, [L. rubicuTidus ; Fr, rubicond.) 
Inclining to redness ; reddish. Douce, 

Rtl-BI-CON'Dl-TV, n. The quality of being rubi- 
cund j disposition to redness ; ruddiness. Bcott, 



Ey-BlF'{C, a. [L. ruber, red, and/dcib, to make.] 
Making red; as, ** Bmifie rays/^ Grew, 

Rtr-Bl-Pf-pA'TiQN, n, [li. rubrfaeio, to make 
red; ruber red, and fmo, to make ; Fr. rubijl- 
cation.] The act df making red. BeweU, 

a, [Ij. ruber, red, and Eng./om.] 
Having the nature of red ; reddish. 

Etl'Bi-Pl?’, t?. a, [». ETTBiFOBB ; pp, mmrxim, 

EiTBiFiB3>.] To make red. Chaucer, 


RU-Bl^'l-NOOS, a, [L. ruhigo, rust.] Rusty; 
having the color of rust ; mildewed. DungUson, 

R^-Bl*Gb, n. [L.] (Bot.) A genus of fungous 
parasitic plants, popularly known by the name 
of mildew or blight. Loudon, 

fRtl'BJ-OCrS, a. \L. tneheus.] Ruddy. Shah, 

RtJ'BLE (rfl'bl), n. (Com.) A Russian coin and 
money of account;— written also rouble. 

The silver ruble of 100 copecks is equivalent 
to about 3s. 3d, sterling ($0.75), and is the standard 
of value in Russia. The gold ruble of 1799 is equal 
to about 3s. sterling ($0.73). McCulloch, Huumonds, 

rC'BRIC, n, [L. ntSer, red; It. ^ Sp. rubrical 
Fr. rubrique. — See Red.] 

1. (Theol,) One of the rules and orders di- 

recting how, when, and where all things in di- 
vine service are to be performed, which were 
formerly printed in a red character, as now gen- 
erally in Italic, and therefore called rvhncs. All 
the clergy in England solemnly pledge them- 
selves to observe the rubrics. Book, 

2. (CzeilLaw,) The title or inscription of any 

law or statute, because the copyists formerly 
drew and painted the title of laws and statutes 
in red letters. ^ Bouvier, 

3. (Lit,) Any writing or printing in led ink 

in old books and manuscripts, — especially the 
date or place on the title-page. Wright, 

rC'BRIC, V, a. To adorn with red; to mark with 
red ; to rubricate. Johnson, 

rC'BRJC, ) Of, p[,. rvbrica, red earth, chalk, 

Rdl'BRl-CAIj, S or clay; ruddle.] 

1, Red; ruddy. **I call 9 ubrw or red..** Newton, 

2. Marked with red ; placed in rubrics. ** Itu- 

hrioal directions.” Warton, 

rO'BRI-OATE, V, a. [L. rubrico, ruhricatus, to 
color red ; Sp. rubricar,] To tinge or to mark 
with a red color. Herbert. 

RtJ'BRl-OATE, a. Marked with red. Spelman, 

Ry-BRl"CI-^N (r^-brlsh'an), n. One versed in the 
rubric, or* an adherent Jo, or advocate for, the 
rubric. Qu, Rev, 

rO'BRJ-cIst, n. One versed in the rubric ; a 
rubrician. Eo, Rev. 

RU-BRIc'I-TY, n. [L. ruhrica, ruddle.] Redness. 

RubHciiy of the Nile.” Gedclea, 

RtJB'-STdNE, n. A stone to rub any thing 
upon ; a stone to scour or sharpen. Turner, 

R&'Bt/S, n. [L.] (Bot.) A genus of plants, 
including the raspberry and the blackberry ; 
bramble. Gray. 

rO^BY, 11 . [L. ruber, red ; It. nMno\ Sp. ruhii 

Port. rvbi\ Fr. rwJfa. — Dan. ^ Sw. rvhin . — 
Gael, ruhan. — See Red.] 

1. (Min.) A name applied to several very 
hard, crystallized gems of various shades of red, 
some of which possess great beauty and value. 

XKS^ The spinelle rubp In of a scarlet color ; the balas 
ruby is rose-red ; and the ulmandme ruby, violet-col- 
ored. They are all varieties of spinel, and consist 
chiefly of alumina and magnesia. The oriental ruby, 
called also red sapphire, is a variety of corundum, 
and consists chiefly of alumina. Rose-red quartz is 
bometimes called Bokemittnruby,aiul red topaz is railed 
Brazilian ruby. The precious stones used in jewellery 
were formerly distributed into different Hi>oeieB, accord- 
ing to tlieir colors ; hence alt red gems, posaoHaing a 
certain degree of hardness, were called rubies \ the 
blue, sapphires ; the yellow, topazes, &c. Cleaveland, 

2. A red color; redness; ruddiness; rubes- 
cencc. 

You can behold soeh aighta, 

And keep tlie umtural of your cheeka. Shak. 

3. A blain ; a blotch ; a carbuncle. 

He la said to have ... misie* abemt hit note. Capt. Jams. 

4u (Prtnlmg.) A type between pearl and 
nonpareil. Brande, 

Thill line is printed in called agate in the r. B. 

J<k A* Roysss. 

EtIt'BY, 0 * Of a red color ; like a rnby. 

Wounds, lllwdmnbiaonihf, do ope their i^llpe. Skak. 
a. To make red. Pope, 

EtIrjBY-BLftND, to. (Mill.) Red anlphm^t of 
aino. Dana, 

EtI'BY-flWER. to. (Min,) A aeotila rntneml, 
sometimes crystallised, and composed of sul- 
phur, antimony, and silver ; pyrargyrite. Dana. 


RtT'BY-SfJ'L'PHUR, n, (Min.) A seetile mineral, 
of a resinous lustre, composed of sulphur and 
arsenic ; realgar ; red orpiment ; red sulphuret 
of arsenic. Dana. 

rO 'BY— TAIL, a. (Ent.) Noting a family of hy- 
merlopterous insects (CknjsiUidce), the species 
of which have a cylindrical body, and the under 
side of the abdomen, which is commonly fiery 
copper color or inby, concave and capable of 
being applied to the breast, ^o that, when 
alarmed, they roll themselves up in a ball. Baird. 

Rtl' BY-WOOD, n. Red saunders \vood.Simmonds. 

R0CK, r. n. [Borne Tooke considers it as formed 
from the Sax, wrigetn, to coyer, and to mean, 
not, as Junms supposes, to lie quiet, or in am- 
bush, but simply to lie covered. — Ray and Grose 
give it as a north country word, meaning to 
squat or shrink down. It appears to have been 
anciently and most frequently applied to birds. 
Todd A [Written also rotzk.] 

1. To squat down; to lie close; to crouch; 

to cow’er. Warner, 

2. To want to sit, as a hen. “ A rucking 

hen.” [Local, Eng.] HalliwcU, 

UfjCK, V. a. [L. ritgo, to wrinkle ; ruga, a wrinkle.] 
To wrinkle ; to crease; as, “ l^o ruck up cloth 
or a garment.” Wright, 

RIjCK, w. 1 A fold ; a crease. [Local.] Forby, 

2. (Ornith.) A gip;antic bird, probably of the 
vulture kind, which is called roc in the modern 
translations of the Arabian talcs. . Nares. 

RUC-TA'TION, 71 . [L.i'ucto, ructatum, to belch.] 
*A belching, arising from wind and indigestion ; 
an eructation. Cockerum, 

t RtlD, a. [Su. Goth, roed."] Ruddy. Perey*s Mel, 

RtJD, 71. 1. t Redness; blush. Chaucer, 

2. Ruddle; rod ochre. Grose, 

3. (Ich.) A river fish ; rudd. WaUon, 

t rOd, V, a. To make red, Spemer. 

EtlDD, n, (Ich.) A European, malacopterygious, 
fresh-water fish of the family Cyprinulw, or 
carps ; Lcuciscus erythrophtnalmua ; — called 
also red-eye. Tarrell. 

RtlD'DBR,7i. [A. B.roiher, an oar ; But. roer, 7*oc- 
der; Ger. rudiT, a rudder; Sw. rodcr.) 

1. (Naut.) An instrument for steering a ves- 

sel, consisting of a flat piece or frame of wood, 
hung upon the stern-post by means of pintles 
and gudgeons. Brande, 

2. Any thing that guides or governs. Wright, 

RtlD'DBR— COATS, 71. jpf. (Naut.) Coverings made 
of well-tarred canvas, to jirevent the water from 
coming in at the ruddur-nolo. Mar. Dkt, 

RflD'D^lR-llGLE, n. (Naut.) The hole in the 
deck through which the head of the rudder 
passes. Mar. Diet, 

RfJD'DBR-NAlL, n. (AW.) A nail used in fas- 
tening the pintle to the rudder. Afar. Dkt. 

RfJD'D^lR-PftN'DANTS, n. pi (Naut.) Strong 
ropes spliced in the rings of the rudder chain, 
to prevent the loss of the rudder. Afar, IHct, 

Rt'fD'DER-PERCir, 71. (Ich.) A species of perch 
found in the wanu parts of the Atlantic, and ho 
named from the supposition that it follows the 
rudders of ships. Pennani, 

RCri>'l>l-NjP;H«, n. The quality of being ruddy; 
healthy redness of complexion. 

Tha ruddiness upon htr Up li wot. Shak. 

EC'D'DLE, n. ricel. ruduL — W. rhiuldeU.) Red 
earth ; red oclire ; a red iron ore. vodward. 

t rOd^DLE, V, a. To twist; to raddle. Bolkmd, 

rOd'DLE-HAN, to. One employed in digging 
ruddle. Murimi. 

ECrD'DQCK, 7*. [A* 8, rude, red ; ruddm, rud^ 
dock ; W, rhttddog, the redbreast.] 

1. (Omith.) The bird called robin redbreast. 

Th« ottMt sluHiltit dts rmidach wsrbiss sait Spssmr, 

2. (ZoOl) A species of toad. 

poiMWOut radthek •oina, amd sksewmewm M. Wssi. 

Z, pi Gold eoin; money;— -** from on idea 
that gold is red, which, odd as it seems, woe 
very prevalent*** Norm 
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* old, and have silver hairs on his beard, so he 

fiolden ruddocks in his bags, he must be wi^e and hoix- 
orable. Flo,^. 

The ff olden ruddock, the goldfinch. JVares, 

ROd'DV, a. [A. S, rude, red.— W, rhudd.'} 

1. Of a red color, as the blood. 


A.a do*'*' M •«« •’o +*’e fi/irt'-i diops 

'I'a. ■ ■nl.. . ShaL, 

2. Approaching to redness ; of the color of 

the human, flesh in high health; florid. “A 
ruddi/ complexion.’* Otwau. 

3. Yellow. “ Ruddy gold,” [it,] Bryden. 

RIJD'DY, u. a. To make ruddy, [r.] Scott, 

RIJ DE (rild), a, [L. rudis, rough ; It. rude, rozzo ; 
Sp. rudo ; Fr. rude. — SMnner refers it to A. S. 
rethe, barbarous. — Dan. vred; Sw. wred.] 

1. Rugged or rough ; uneven ; shapeless ; ill- 
formed or unfoimed. 

It was the custom to worship n/d/* *>r‘^ 


2. Untaught; barbarous; undisciplined; un- 
civilized; untrained; unskilled; ignorant. 

And raw in fields the rtule inilitia swarms. Dnidert. 

3. Coarse; uncivil; impolite; uncourteous; 
impudent ; saucy ; vulgar ; rough. 

Yiine’s bold answers, tenned rude and rufhan-like, fur- 
thoied his condemnation. llanward* 

4. Violent; tumultuous; boisterous; turbu- 
lent ; inclement. “ The rough, rude sea.” Shah, 

5. Artless ; inelegant ; unpolished ; crude. 

“ The rude Irish books.” Spenser. 

6. Such as may be done with strength^ with- 
out art ; oidinary. 

Itwla work well suited with a rustic mind. Dryden. 

RtlDE'LY (rdd'l^), ad. In a rude manner j rough- 
ly ; coarsely . — boisterou.sly ; tumultuouslv ; vi- 
olently ; fiercely; — inelegantly; unskilfuily, 

ROdE'N^SS, n. [From rtide. — Fr. riidesse.l 

1. The quality of being rude ; coarseness of 
manner; want of courtesj; incivility; impo- 
liteness ; vulgarity ; clownishness. 

■Whoso wit 18 rwhntm^ whose good, breeding tires. Cowpet. 

2. Want of discipline; unskilfulness; igno- 
rance. ^ Dryd&n. 

3. Want of polish; artlessness; inelegance. 

And leave the ruc/e»<iji 4 of iliat antiq,ue age. Spenser. 

4. Violence; boistcrousness ; inclemency. 

The of tlie seasons. Ereltpu 

6. ( Crhn. Law.) An impolite action, contra- 
ry to the usual rules observed in society, com- 
mitted by one person against another. Bouvier. 

i(!lH)pN-TCRE, 71, [Fr,, from L. rudens, a rope.] 
{.4rvh.) 'I'he figure of a rape or a atalf, with 
whicli the flutings of columns arc sometimes 
filled up , by some called cahlitig. Weale. 

Rt^'np-R^L-RV, a. [Low L. ruder arim."\ Be- 
longing to, of formed of, rubbish. Batky. 

tBtJ-D5-RA'TIQN, w. IL. ruderaiio.'] The act 
of paving with pebbles. Bailey, 


f-RflDRi^'IJV (rAdz'b^), ». A rude fellow. «A 
mad-brain rudesby full of spleen.” [ii.] Sltak. 


EC'DI-MfiN'r, n. [Fr., from L. nulimentum, a first 
attempt; It. ruaimetifo ; Bii.mdimento.] 

1. The first unshapen beginning; the first or 
embryotic origin of any thing; rude state. 

Mom is but the rudiment of a plant, and the mould of earth, 
or bark. Jianon. 

Th« mdimmU of nature ore very unliko the grosser ap- 
pearances. GkmvitL 

2* The first elements or principles of a sci- 
ence; the first part of education; elementary 
instruction. 


To learn the order of my fingering, 

1 must l>egin with rtu/tments of art. Slictk. 

The akin and rudiment auetero of war. J*h{atps> 


3, (BoL) A part of a plant imperfectly devel- 
oped, or in an ^rly state of development. Oray. 

f o, a. To ground ; to settle in the 

rudiments of any science. Gayton. 

tf. Initial; relating to rudi- 
ments; rudimentary. ^ Spectator, 


EO-Dl-MfeN^TijL-RY, a. L Relating to* or con* 
taining, rudiments ; rudimental. Ballam. 

2. {Rot.) Imperfectly developed, or in an 
early state of development- Gray. 


a. Somewhat rude. Foote. 


Kg-I>5L'1»H|NE, a. Belonging to, or noting, a 


set of a'^tronomical tables computed Kepler, 
and named for the Emperor Rudolph IL Brande. 
RDe (rd), t'. a. [Sax. 7’eoiDa7i, to repent; Dut. 
rouicen ; Ger. reue7i.] [i. ruei> ; pp. ruing, 
RUED.] To grieve for ; to be sorr 3 ^ for ; to re- 
pent of ; to regret ; to lament ; to deplore. 

To tempt the thing which dail> yet I rue. Spenser. 
fRCE (rii), V. n. To have compassion. Chaucer, 
tEfrE (idj, ti. Sorrow; repentance. Shak. 
rOe (rii), 71. [Gr. /uun;, a bitter herb; L. % It. 
riUa; Sp. ruda; Fr. rue — A. S. rud; Dan, 
rude.li (Bot.) The common name of plants of 
the genus Ruta. 

JS^ One of the species of this genus, namely, Ruta 
graoeolens, has a strong, disagreeable odor, and an 
acrid, bitter taste, and is called by Shakspeare and 
other old writerb /terb of giace, because it was used 
for e,\orcising the devil. Taylor. Eacy. Am. 

ROE'EtlL, a. [A. S. rcoicZ/e.] Mournful; woful ; 
sad ; di&mal ; doleful ; piteous ; sorrowful. 

Heard on the lue/ul btream. Milton. 

rOe'FUL-LY, ad. Mournfully'; sorrowfully. 
Rd-E'FUL-NESS, 71. The state of being rueful; 

! sorrowfulness; mournfulness. Spe7iser. 

rOe'ING, 71. The act of one who rues; lamenta- 
tion. “ A long Smith. 

t RU-ELLE n. [Fr., a narrow A circle ; 

an assembly at a private house. Drydeii. 

RU-PES'e^NT, a. [L. rufesco, rufesce7is, to grow 
red.] Becoming red ; reddish ; rubescent. Cyc. 
RfJFF, 71. [A. S. hrof, a roof, a raised part. Rich- 

ardson. — W. rhirf, that which swells or puffs 
out.] 

1- A plaited ornament, of linen or other ma- 
terial, formerly worn about the neck by both 
sexes ; a ruffle. Xares. 

About hi8 neck a n#, like a pinched lanthom. Beau. S, FI. 

2. Any thing collected into puckers or plaits. 

Soft on the paper its leaves I spread. Pope. 

3. f A State of roughness ; ruggedness. 

As fields set all their bristles up; in such a r^fwort thou. 

Chapmem. 

4. The trump at cards ; the act of trumping 

the cards of another suit. Todd. 

5. A game of cards, resembling whist. Nares. 

0. Elevation ; exaltation ; the flourishing 

state ; the height. “ And in the rough of his fe- 
licity. Mir. for Mag, 

7. {Or/iith.) A bird of 
the order Gi'alke and 
family Scolopacidce, or 
snipes ; Tringa pugnace, 
or Machetes pugnax. The 
male is distinguished at 
the breeding season by 
a rufoT tuft of feathers 
on the upper part of the 
neck, YarreU, — ^A par- 
ticular species of pi^ 
eon. Toad. 

8. (Ich.) A small fish 
of the perch family ; Perea cemua. Wright. 

9. {Mil.) A beat of a drum ; a ruffle. Wf'ight, 
ROFP, V. a. [L RUPFEl) ; pp, Rt'TriNG, ruppep.] 

1. To ruflie ; to disoidei ; to disarrange. 

The bird rvffinf) his feathers wide. Spenser. 

2. At cards, to put a trump upon instead of 

following suit ; to trump, Todd. 

RtTFF^JpD, p. a. Having a ruff. 

RuffiRd strouae, (OmicA.) a bird of the order OtUUna 
and family Tetraoni- 
die ; Bonaxia umbel- 
lus of itoiiaparte ; 

Tetrao umbtUus and 
Tetrao togatus of 
Linnifius. This 
beautiful spoclos of 
grouse, known by 
the name of pheaaavt 
in the Middle and 
Western States, and 
by that of partridge 
m New England, la most abundant in the Northern 
and Middle States, where it often prefers the most 
elevated and wooded districts. J\nuttedL 

I RttPF'IiJiN (rhf'yan), n. [It. rujiano, a pimp; 
Sp. rnfian ; Fr. Serenius and Dr. Jaime* 

sm consider Su. Goth, rofwa, to rob, as the 
original. The Scottish word is Truffle ; our word 
in its elder form* ruffl>n, or rtmjffm. Some have 
thought it formed from the word ruff), the bul- 




lies and swaggerers in old times wearing enor* 
mous ruffs, to whose mode of dress our ancient 
books often allude. Todd. — The frequent allu- 
sions to long and elaborately curled hair w hich 
go along with the word make one suspect a 
connection with the Sp. 7itfQ, not as it means 
red, but crisp or curled. Trench^ 

1. t A pimp , a pander. PT'ynne. Holland. 

2. A brutal fellow ; a cutthroat ; a robber ; a 

scoundrel ; a villain ; a rascal. Skak. 

Rtj^FPTAN (rufyan), a. Brutal ; savage. Pope. 

f RUFF'IAN, V. m.To play the ruffian ; to rage.Shak. 

RfJFP'rAN-lNG, 71. The act of one who plays the 
ruffian ; disorderly conduct. C. Richardson. 

RfJFFTAN-ISH, a. Like a ruffian ; having the 
qualities of a ruffian ; ruffianly. Wright. 

RflPF'IAN-I§M (rufy^n-Izm), n. The quality or 
conduct of a ruffian ; brutality. Sir J. Mackintosh. 

RfiPPTAN-LiKE (rfifysm-llk), a. Like a ruffian ; 
dissolute; licentious; brutal. Hayward. 

RtJPF'IAN-LY (riSf'yan-le), a. Like a ruffian; 
brutal'. “ Ruffianly . . . fashion.” Bp. Hall. 

t RtlFF'IAN-OtJs, a. Buffianish. Chapman. 

RUF'FLB Quf 'fl), v. a. [Teut. ruyffelm, to wrin- 
kle. Kilian. — '^.criffoi.'] [z*. ruffled ; jsjp. 

RUFFLING, RUFFLED.] 

1. To put out of form; to make less snaooth ; 
to disorder ; to disarrange ; to derange. 

When Contemplation prunes her rvjded wings. Fope, 

2. To discompose; to disturb ; to trouble; to 
disquiet; to harass ; to vex ; to plague- 

Our minds ruffled by the disorders of the body. GlanvilL 

3. To put out of order ; to surprise. 

He miglit the i-tiffled foe infest. JSudibt(S8. 

4. To throw disorderly together ; to amass. 

Within a thicket I reposed, when round 

1 ruffled up fallen leaves in heaps. Chapman. 

5. To contract into plaits or folds. 

A small skirt of fine riffled linen . Addison. 

6. To provide or furnish with ruffles. ** Her 

elbows ruffled.*^ Cowper. 

RtJF'FLB, V. 71, 1. To grow rough or turbulent. 

The rising winds a ruffling gale ofiord. Drydm, 

2. To be in loose motion ; to flutter ; to flicker. 

Her Hag aloft spread ruffling to the wind. Dryden. 

3. t To be rough ; to jar ; to be in contention. 

“ They would Trtffk with jurors.” Bacon. 

EtJF'FLE, n. 1. Plaited linen, lace, or muslin, 
used as an ornament, as for the neck, the breast, 
or the wrist ; fine cloth ruffled. 

Such dainties to them, their health it might hurt: 

It 'a like sending them rvjSieT when wanting a shut 

Ooldstmlh, 

2. A bustle ; disturbance ; contention ; tumult. 

Conceive the mind's perception of some object, and the 
consequent ruffle or commotion of the blood. 

3. The turned down top of a boot hanging in 
a loose manner, like the ruffle of a shirt, ^ares. 

4. {Mil.) A vibrating sound made upon a 

drum, less loud than the roll. Stoequeler. 

RtlP'FLE-LfiBS, a. Having no ruffles. MeUen. 

RtlF'FLE-MfiNT, n. The act of ruffling, or the 
state of being ruffled ; disturbance. WilberfoTce. 

eUf'FL^R, n. One who ruffles ; a bully. 

A nffler is so called in a statute made for the punishment 
of vagabonds in the r^Tdi year of Henry VIIX. Jlarmar. 

EUf' FLING, n- 1. Act of plaiting. 

2, Commotion ; disturbance. “ Great stir 

and ruffling.'* Barrett. 

3. {MiC) A particular beat or roll of the 

drum ; a ruffle. WrigM. 

EtJ^POUS, a. [L. rufus, red ; Sp. rufoi\ {BoU) 
Rusty; rather redder than red-brown. Lindley. 

RtJFT, n. Eructation; rift. Dunglison. 

t Rt)F'T®R-HOOD (-hfid), n. {Falconry.) A hood 
worn by a hawk when first drawn. Bailey. 

EUC; n. [L. 4r It. T^ga^ a fold or plait. — Dut. 
shaggy ; Dan. ru, rough; Sw. en- 
tangled hair; rug gig, rough.— See Rough.] 

1. A coarse, nappy, woollen cloth or wrapper. 

Clad in Irish rug or coarse finieae. 

2. A coarse coverlet for a bed. Smff. 

3. An ortiamental square of carpet for the 

front of a fire-place. Siinmonde. 

4. t A rough woolly or shaggy dog. Bhak, 
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fi JUGATE, a. [L^ruga, a wrinkle.] Wrinkled; 

rufijose ; rugous. Wright, 

EtJG GgD, a. [Old Fr. rugimtx^ Sw. ruggig^ 
rough. — See Bough.] 

1. Having a torn, ragged, uneven surface ; 
full of unevenness and asperity ; irregular ; un- 
even; rough. 

Thin bounded walks the rugged cliffs along. Collins. 

2. Savage; brutal; cruel; rude. South, 

3. Stormy ; tumultuous ; turbulent ; tempes- 
tuous ; boisterous. Skak. 

4. Bough or harsh to the ear ; inharmpnious. 

"Wit will shine 

Through the harsh cadence of a rugged line. Collins. 

6. Sour; surly; discomposed; ruffled. 

Sleek o’er your rugged looks. Sliok. 

6. Bough with hair ; shaggy. 

Approach thou Uko the rugged Bussiau bear. Shak. 

7. Hardy ; robust. [Colloquial, IT. S.] Pick, 

8. (Bo#.) Scabrous. Wright, 

rCg'jG^:d-LY, ad. In a rugged manner ; roughly. 
R0 G'j65D-NESS, n, 1. The state or the quality 

of being rugged ; roughness ; asperity. Bacon, 

2, Budeness ; coarseness of behavior. 

The ruggedtiess of primitive barbarism. JSurke. 

3. Turbulence ; tempestuousness ; boisterous- 
ness; storminess; as, ** Winter’s ruggedness.** 


eOg’GJNG, n. A coarse cloth for rugs or blan- 
kets, or for a wrapping material. Simmonds. 

R0G'-G6\VNED (-gbdnd), a, Weariim a coarse 
gown, or a gown made of rug. Beau, ^ FL 
tRlJG'8Y, a. Bugged. Chauc&i'. 

R0^^|N (rd'jin), n, A nappy cloth. Wiseman. 

R0'^!ne (rd'jSn), n, [Fr.] An instrument for 
rasping bones to detach the periosteum, — either 
in surgical operations or for anatomical pur- 
poses. Dunglison, 

R0'9^NE (rd'jSn), v, a. [Fr. ruginer^ to scrape.] 
To scale ; to scrape, [n.] Wiseman, 

By-GOSE' (129), a, [L. rugoaus^ wrinkled; It. 
rugoso ; Sp. rugoso ; Fr. rug^^e^cx.'} 

1. Full of wrinkles. Wiseman, 

2. (Bot,) Covered with reticulated lines, the 

spaces between which are convex, as the loaves 
of sage. Lindley. 

RU-g5s'1-TY, n, [L. rugosUas{ Fr. ru^sit(i,'\ 
The state of being wi-inkled. [r.] Bailey, 
rC'GOUS, a, [L. rugay a wrinkle. — See Bu« 
GOSB.] Brawn or contracted into folds, fur- 
rows, or wrinkles ; rugose. Eoget, 

EC-GU-LdSE' (129), a. Finely wrinkled. Loudon, 
R0HM'K0RFF*S-CC51l (rtSm'kbrfa-), n, {Elec.) 
A machine for inducing secondary electrical cur- 
rents of great intensity so called from the 
inventor. Mi%r, 


JtS^ It consists mainly of two concentric helices, or 
coils of silk-bound copper wire, enclosing a bundle of 
straight iron wires. Tiie inner helix, which is made 
of coarse wire, is connected with a voltaic battery, 
and at every breaking and closing of the electrical cir- 
cuit a momentary secondary current is induced in the 
outer helix, — which is made of tine Kilk-bound wire 
some miles in length, — as shown by a rapid snerrs- 
sion of sparks between its insulated ends. The ma- 
chine^ as improved by Mr. E. S. Kitcliic, of hohtuii, 
has given a spark fourteen inches long. Pref, tV, B, 
Rogers. 


E0'lN, n. [L. ruinaf a rushing, or tumbling 
down ; rwo, to fall with violence, to rush down ; 
It, ^ Sp, ruina ; Fr. mine, W. rheunn. ruin.] 

1, Destruction ; fall ; overthrow ; prostration ; 
that change of a thing which destroys it. 

Those whom God to ruin has designed. 

He dts for fiite, and first destroys their mind. J>nid«n, 
So fXelen wept, when her too fkithful gloss 
Reftected to her eyes the min of her face. J>rgden. 

2. Mischief ; bane ; that which destroys. 

The exTors of young men are the of business. Bacon. 


3. pL The remains of a building, or a city, 
decay^, demolished, or destroyed, or of any 
material object ; — usually in the plural. 

The Veion and the Gabian towers shall fidl. 

And one promlseuoixs min eover all. Addison, 

Judah shall &n, oppressed grief and shame* 

And men shall from her know her name. Prior, 


Syn.— Rain is a gradual paroceas ; destruetum and 
cverthroto are acts of immediaTc violence ; a fall may 
be accidcnral. A building or other things fall to rum 
of themselves. 


Ed'|N, V, a. £*. BuiNBU ; pp, EurNiNG, euinbb.] 


1. To destroy; to demolish; to subvert; to 
overthrow. 

Resolved to >*uin. or to rule the state. Dryden, 
A nation loving gold must rule this place, 

Our temples and our rites deface. Jh'yaen. 

Mark but my fall, and that that rumed me. Shak. 

2. To deprive of felicity or of foitune ; to 
biingto want; to make poor or miserable; to 
impo’v erish. 

Though a particular merchant, with abundance of goods 
in his warehouse, may sometimes be mined, by not being 
able to sell them in time, a nation or country is not liable to 
the same accident, A. Smith. 

To catch renown by ruining mankind. Cowper. 

Rt)'lN, V. n. 1. To fall into decay; to run to ru- 
in ; to become dilapidated. 

Though he his house of polished marble build, , , 

Yet sh^ it rum Uke the moth’s frail cclL sandys. 

2. To be brought to poverty or to misery. 

If we are idle, and disturb the industrious m their busi- 
ness, we shall ruin the faster. Locke. 

RtJ'iN-A-BLE, a. That may be ruined. Watts, 
t R0'lN-ATE, a. To ruin. Shak, 

t RtJ'JN-ATE, a. Falling to ruin or decay. Shak. 
tR0-lN-A'TIQN, n. Subversion; demolition; 

ruin. ** Ruination of towns.” Camden, 

R0'1N-5R, n. One who ruins. Chapman, 

rO'ING, n. The act of grieving ; a repenting ; a 
regretting ; lamentation. Sir T. Smith, 

R0'[N-l-FORM, a, [L. ruina, ruin, and Eng. 
foi'm.) {Min,) Having the form or appearance 
of ruins. Cot, Jackson, 

R0'IN-OCS, a. 1. Fallen to ruin ; going to ruin ; 
demolished; dilapidated; decayed. The foun- 
dation is ruinom.** ^ Hayward. 

2. Causing ruin ; mischievous ; pernicious ; 

baneful ; destructive. “ That ruinous practice 
of gaming.” Swift, 

3. Composed of ruins ; consisting of ruins. 

To gaze upon a ruinous monaBtery. Shak, 

RtJ'lN-O0S-LY, ad. In a ruinous manner; mis- 
chievously ; ‘destructively. Johnson, 

RtJ'JN-OyS-NESS, n. The state of being ruinous. 

Rt)L'A-BLE, a. That may be ruled, or conformed 
to rule ; governable. Bacon, 

R0LE (rdl), n, [L- regula, a straight piece of 
wood, a rule, a pattern ; rego, to lead straight, 
to direct; It. rcgola; Sp. regia; Norm. Fr. 
rewle; Fr.r^gle, — A. S. regoi, reogol; But. ^ 
Ger. regel — 'W. rheol,) 

1. G-overnment ; empire ; command ; control ; 
domination; direction; sway. 

Bemember them which havo the ruie over you. Jleh. xlli. T, 
Ills fair, large faont, and eye sublime declared 
Absolute imle MiUon. 

2. An instrument with which linos are drawn 
or measured ; a ruler. 

With thy long-levelled rule of streaming light. Milton, 

3. A precept by which the thoughts or actions 
are directed, or according to which something 
is to be done. 

We owe to Christianity the discovery of the most certain 
and perfect rule of life. Tdlvtson. 

4. A canon, law, maxim, or aphorism to bo 

observed in any art or science. Walker. 

6. t Behavior. This uncivil rt/K” Shak. 

6. (Prhiting.) A metal reglet. Simmonds. 

7. (Math.) * A direction or a set of directions 
given for performing the operations necessary to 
obtain a certain result. 

A rttlt’ 18 alwavs expressed in ordinary language! « farmn- 
la, in iLlgcbraic or symbolical language. JMwiei tf Peck, 

8- (Zmw.) An order made by a court for the 
regulation of its practice; — otherwise called a 
general rule : — an order made by a court be- 
tween the parties to an action or suit, cither 
upon the actual mot&cm of counsel, or without 
motion* BurriB. 

0, {Oarp,) A folding ruler having scales to 
facilitate the calculations of most frequent oc- 
currence by inspection. Brands, 

10. (EceH) A system of laws or regulations by 
which monasteries and other religious houses 
are |fovemed, and which the monks, nuns, and 
novices jvow at their entrance to observe. BraTtde. 

11. {Pina Afia.) One of those laws and max- 

ims founded on the general and fundamental 
truths of nature, by which artists are guided in 
their compositions. Brmda. 

12. (Ormn.) The statement of a general law 
or analogy in respect to the forms of words, the 


construction of sentences, the dependence which 
one word or one sentence has upon another, Ac. 

Rule of three, (Anth.) an application of the doctrine 
of propdition to antliincticdl purposes, and divided 
into two cases, — simple or single, and compound or 
double, rule of three , — freqiicutly termed also simple 
and compound proportion. — Single or simple rule of 
three, or timple propuition, a lule for finding from throe 
quantities a tourth w Inch hliall have the same ratio 
to a given quantity of the same name, as one of the 
two remaining quantities, which aie of the same 
name, has to the other. — Double lule of three, a rule 
for finding such a number for the consequent of a ratio 
whose antecedent is given, as shall make that ratio 
equal to a ratio compounded of two or more given la- 
tios. — Rule nisi, {Law.) in practice, a rule to show 
cause why a party should not do a certain act required, 
or why the object of the rule should not he enforced ; — 
a rule which is made absolute after service, unless 
{nisi) good cause is shown to the contrary. Burrill. 

R0LE, V . a , [ i . RULED ; pp . ruling, ruled.] 

1. To manage with power and authority ; to 
control ; to govern ; to conduct. 

Princes rule the people, and tbeir own passions rule tlra 
princes, but Providence can overrule the whole. Colton, 

2. To settle or establish, as by a rule- 

That *8 a ruled case with the schoolmen. Atterimrj/, 

3. To mark with lines ; as, “To n/fe paper.” 

4. {Law,) To require by rule: — to deter- 

mine ; to decide. “ A court is said to rtih a 
point.” BxirrlU, 

R0LE, «?. n, 1. To have power or command ; to 
have control; — often with oror. 

Madness rules In hiainsick nion. Shak. 

Wc subdue, and > ule over, all creatures. Ray, 

2. {Com.) To follow a certain rule, or to be 
mniiil.iincd at a certain rate, as prices. Wright, 

3. {Law.) To establish or settle a rule or order 

of proceeding. Parker. 

R0LE'LESS, Being without rule. Spenser, 
rOl'ERj 1* One who rules ; a governor. 

2. A stick used in drawing lines, made dat or 
round ; a rule. Simmonds, 

R0L'lNG, p. a. 1. Governinj^; controlling. 

2. Predominant; prevailing; prevalent. 

Search then the ruling passion; there alone 

The wise are constant, and tlie cunulng known. Pope, 

R0Ii'lNG-LY, ad. Controllingly. Wright, 

rDl'ING— n, A machine for ruling 
paper, acco’unt-books, Ac. Simmomh, 

RfiL'l.I-cnTnif (iiirie-ohTiy.),».;/f. [But.] Chopped 
meat Btuifed into small hags of tripe, which are 
then cut into slices and fried. [Local.] Harthtt, 

JOS'* An old and favorite dish among the descend* 
ants of the Butch in Now York. Bartlett. 

t Rfl'LY, a. Moderate ; quiet ; orderly. Cotgrare. 
R0M, n. [Sp. ro7i; Fr. rhttm, ?’?/?».] 

1. ^ A spiritucuis liquor distUled in the West 
Indies from the fermented skiinmings of the 
sugar teaches, mixed with mola.ssc.s, and diluted 
with water. It i« also <ii^tillt•d in flu‘ U. S, mid 
other pliiees from molasseH. Ure. Bra^ide, 

2. A queer, odd person or thing; — in cunt 

language, a poor clergyman. C, Richardson, 

N« eomnany comes 

But a rabble of tenant#, and rusty, dull rums. Sioift, 

The books which boukacllers call i«»ur, apjitar to lx* very 
numerous. .Virfuda. 

RtrM, a. Old-fashioned ; queer, [tow.] Niehois, 
rCtm'BLE (rfirn’M), r. n. [But. rofnmeltm; Oer. 
T^mmeln; Dan. It. romburetio bussx; 

Fr. romeltr,’] [f. mi, rumbling^ 

IlUMllLKI).] To make a hoarhc, heavy, low, eon* 
tinned noise or sound, as thunder, or a carriage 
moving over a rough road. 

In vain mufhl; istua feotn lh« runUdhie wind. Jthuplen, 
RBM'BLE, «, I. t A report ; a rumor. Chaucer, 

2. A scat for aervatits behind a carriage. Wr, 

3. A revolving machine, used to clean small 

works of cast iron, which sooniscrub each other 
bright by friction. Simmonds, 

». He who, or that which, rumbles. 

E0M'BL{NG, It. A hoame, low, continued nofie. 

**Th« rumbling of his wheels.” Jer, xhiU 3. 
RC.M'BLi*\G-LY.t«/. In a rumbling manner. Wr, 
tE0M'R6t7$E, n. Kamboose. Bailey, 

R0M'-Ri)l>, n, A grog-blossom ; — a cant term 
for a redness on the nose or the face oeeasioned 
by the practice of Intemperate drinking. Rush. 

n, [)U] (Anal,} The paimoh, or drat 
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cavity of the complex stomach, of a ruminant 
quadruped. Brande, 

nu^MEX, n.^ [L.] {Bot,) A genus of plants, of 
many species ; dock. Loudon, 

RTTM-GtJMP'TIOys (rijim-gSm'shvis), a. Sturdy in 
opinion ; rough and surly, [Low, Eng,] Forby, 
RtJ'M{-NAL, a. Ruminant, [r.] SmaH, 

Rfj'MI-NANT, a, [L. i'umino, nmiinam, to chew 
the cud ; Fr. ruminmit,'] Having the property 
of chewing the cud. Ray, 

Rtl'MI-NANT, n. An animal that chews the cud. 

The name Ruminants indicates the singular 
faculty possessed by these animals of masticating a 
second time their food, which they return into the 
mouth after a previous deglutition — a power w^hich 
is the result of the structure of their stomachs, four of 
which they always have. Of these stomachs, the 
three drst are so disposed that the aliment can enter 
at the will of the animal into any one of the three, 
because the cesophagus terminates at the point of 
communication. The fourth stomach is the true or- 
gan of digestion, analogous to the simple stomach of 
ordinary animals. Cuoier, Kng, Cyc, 

RU-’MLJV'JfJV' Tl-jly n. pi, (Zool.) An order of 
mammiferous aiiimals ; ruminants. Cuvier, 

eO'MI-NANT-LY, ad. By chewing. WriffJit. 

eO'MJ-NATE, ®. n, [L. rumino, ruminatum, to 
chew the cud; the thioat; Vi,rumirw>re \ 

Sp. ^'uminar^ Pr. nimhier,'] [t. ruminated; 

pp. RttMINATING, RUMINATED.] 

1. To chew the cud, as an animal. 

On the grassy bank 

Some ruminating lie. Thomson, 

2. To muse ; to ponder; to meditate ; to think. 

Of ancient prudence here he ruminatea. Wallet, 

Rl)'MI-NATE, V, a, 1. To chew over again. Johnson, 

2. To muse on; to meditate over and over 
again ; to think about ; to reflect upon. Shak, 
RCr'Ml-NAT-?D, a, (Bot) Applied to the albu- 
men of seeds which is pertorated in every di- 
rection by dry cellular tissue. Lmdley, \ 

R0-MJ-NA'TIQN, n, [L. ruminatio^ a thinking 
over ; It. ruminoaiom ; Fr, ruminoilion,'] 

1. The act of ruminating. Arbuthnot 

2. A function peculiar to ruminating animals, 

by which they chew a second time the food they 
have swallowed. Dunylison, 

3. Act of musing; meditation; reflection. 

In which my often. rmiuMtian wraps me. Shak, 

R)&'Ml-NA-TQR, w. One who ruminates or medi- 
tates ; a thinker. Sherwood, 

RO'MlNSyn, n. The language spoken by a part 
of the inhabitants of the Orisons. It is an ancient 
Italian dialect, supposed by some to be derived 
from the language of the Etruscans. P. Cyc, 
Rt3’M'.\t.),GE (rtiin'imij), v. a, [L. rimor, to ex- 
plore ; Ocr. ramneuj to clear away. Johnson, — 
Perhaps from A. K. rum ; Ger. rauniy room. 
JbfiW. Originally a sea term, signifying *‘to 
remove goods or luggage out of a ship’s hold in 
order to their being handsomely stowed and 
placed.**PAi^ijjs.— Fr. remuagOf a moving, from 
remuevy to move, to stir.] [i. rummaged ; pp, 
RUMMAGING, ituMMAGUD.] To Search among 
many things by turning tliem over ; to search ; 
to examine ; to explore ; to ransack. “ He . . . 
rummageth all his closets and trunks.*’ Howell 

RflM’MA^E* t). n. To make a search by turning 
things over ; to look among things carefully. 

I have often mnmiaffedt for old boolu in LitQe-Britain and 
Duck-lane. 

bOm ^ M «. [Fr. remungey the act of moving 

or Htirnug.] The act of one who rummages ; a 
search. Jjryden, 

rOm'MA-<^PR, n. One who rummages. Hackluyt 

ltCrM'M.\GE-SALE, n. A clearance sale of un- 
claimed goods at the docks, or of odds and ends 
left in a warehouse. Simmonds, 

n. The act of one who rumma- 
ges ; rummag^. BaMuyt 

t n. [But. roemeTy a wine glass.] A 

glass drinking vessel. Ishnmonds, 

BOM'Ngy A sort of Spanish wine. Mares, 

Bd'MQB, n. ft- rumoTy common talk; It. ro- 
morej^Sp. rumor; Fr, rumeur,] 

1. Flying or popular report; current hearsay ; 
bruit; fame; talk. 


Jbmor b ft pip« 
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ShaJt, 


2, Repute; reputation; celebrity. 

Great is the rumor oi this dreadful knight. Shal. 

Rt^'MOR, V, a, [f. RUMORED; pp, RUMORING, 
RUMORED.] To spread by rumor; to report 
abroad ; to circulate ; to bruit. 

All abioad was rumori'd that this day 

Samson should be brought torth. Milton. 

Rd'MOR-^R, n. One who rumors ; reporter. Shak, 

t RtJ'MOR-OfJs, a. Famous ; notorious. Bale. 

RUMP, n. [Dut. rojwp; Gter.runipf; 'Ddin. rumpe.) 

^ 1. The end of the back-bone of beasts, and 
(in contempt) of human beings ; the stem. Prior, 

2. The buttocks. Hudibias, 

3. The Rump Parliament. Swifl. 

It was agreed that, burying former enmities in oblivion, 

all eftoris should be made for me overthrow of the Rump — so 
they called the Parliament, in allusion to that part of the i 
imal body. i/« 

Rmnp Parliament, an epithet given, in derision, to a 
remnant of the English Long Parliament, which, aftei 
the resignation of Richard Cromwell, was called by 
a council of officers, and assembled in 1659. Braude, 

fRtJMP'ER, Jt. One who favored, or who was a 
member of, the Rump Parliament, A, Wood, 

ROmp'-FED, a. Fat-bottomed; fed or fattened 
in the rump. Shak, Mares. 

ROM'PLE (rtim'pl), n. [A. S. hrympelle.} A puck- 
er; a wrinkle ; a crumple ; a rimple. Dry den. 

rO'M'PLE, V. a, [But. rompelen, to rumple.] [i. 
RUMPLED ; pp. RUMPLING, RUMPLED.] To dis- 
order by rumples; to crush together out of 
shape ; to wrinkle. “To rumple laces.” Milton, 

rOmp'L^SS, a. Having no rump. Lavrrmce, 

RtTMP'-STEAK (rump'stak), n, A slice of beef 
cut from the thigh. Simmonds. 

rO’M'PUS, n, [Perhaps from Fr. rompue, a rout. 
Jamieson^ A riot; a quarrel; confusion; a 
great noise ; an uproar ; a disturbance ; a row. 
[Vulgar.] R. B, Sheridan, Brockett. 

Rt^M'-SWlz-ZLE (-21), n. A water-proof fabric 
made in Dublin from undyed wool. Simmonds. 

RtJ'N, V, n. [M. Goth, rinnan; A. S. rennan; Frs. 
reiia ; But, rennen ; Ger. ren7tetZy rimxen ; Sw. 
rdnna ; Ban. rende ; Icel. renma, — L. rm.'] p. 
ran; jjjp. RUNNING, RUN.] 

L To move on the ^ound with the legs in 
such a maimer that both feet at every step are 
off the ground at the same time, or to move on 
the ground with the swiftest action of the legs, 
as distinguished from walking, &c.; to pass 
with quick pace ; to move swiftly ; to move in 
a hurry ; to make haste ; to race. 

Then arose Peter and ran unto the sepulchre. Jjuke xxiv. 12. 

2. To use the legs in motion ; to go. “ Till 

young children can run about.” Locke. 

3. To pass or move miickly ; to make prog- 
ress ; to proceed ; to glide. 

The fire ran along upon the ground. JBx, ix. 23. 

And a low miirrnur runs along the field. Pope. 

4. To rush violently ; to fall suddenly. 

Those shoals of life which are concealed, to keep the nn- 
waiy firom nmni'np upon them. Addison. 

5. To take a course at sea. 

Rwmbxg under a certain island, which is called Glauda, we 
bad much work to come by the boat. Acts xxvii. 16. 

3. To contend in a race ; as, “ To run for the 
prize of a silver cup.” Swift 

7. To flee ; to escape ; not to stand ; — often 
followed by away. 

Tour child shrieks and runs auiap at a ftog. Locks. 

8. To go away by stealth ; to steal away. 

My conscience will serve me to run from this Jew, my 
master. Sheik. 

8, To flow, as a liquid; to stream; to have a 
current ; not to stagnate. 

See didsles open, rivers rm. Parnell, 

10. To emit or let flow any liquid. 

And Thebee ran red with her own natives* blood. Lryilen. 

11. To, be liquid; to be fluid. 

TTnfix her frosts, and tell them how to run, Addison, 

12. To be fusible ; to melt ; to fuse. 

This) Iron heart, which so Impression took 

From wars, melts down and rum. If she but look. Ihufdm, 

Having run tlirough so much public business. Tempk, 

13. To flow as periods or metre ; to have a 
cadence, “ The lines nm smoothly.” Johnson, 

14. To go away ; to vanish ; to pass. 

Ai ftut as our time rxms, we should be glad, !r mCHit parts 
of onr llfti, that it t an much faster. Addison, 


15. To have a course ; to go on. 

Had the present war run against us. Addison, 

16. To pass in thought or speech. 

Riw and injudicious writers propose one thing for their 
subject, and run off to another. Felton, 

17. To be mentioned cursorily ; to proceed. 

The whole runs on, short, like articles in an account. 

Aj buihnot, 

18. To have a continual tenor of any kind. 

Discourses ran thus among the cleai est observers. Wottovu 

19. To be continually busied ; to dwell. 

And all on Lausus ran his restless thought. Dryden, 

20. To he popularly knowTi ; to continue. 

Men gave them their own names, by which they run a 

great while in liome. Texuj^, 

21- To have reception, success, or currency ; 
to circulate. “ The pamphlet ran much among 
the lower people.” Johnson, 

22. To go on by succession ; to be kept up. 

She saw, with joy, the line immortal rwt. 

Each sire impressed and glaring in his son. Pope, 

23. To pass into some change ; to become. 

To rend my heart with giief, and run distracted. Addison, 

24. To be in force ; to have influence. 

The knowledge of the pioccss that i unneth against him. 

i^acon. 

25. To be generally received ; to be current. 

Neittxer was he ignorant what report raw of himself. 

KnoUes. 

26. To be carried on in any manner. 

Concessions that run as high as any the most charitable 

Protestants make. Attertury, 

27. To have a track or course ; to extend. 

Those parts of the mines whei e metalline veins run. BoyU, 

28. To tend ; to incline ; to make transition. 

A man’s nature runs either to herbs or weeds; therefore let 

him seasonably water the one and destroy the other. Bacon, 

29. To discharge pus or other matter. 

Whether his flesh run with his issue. Lev, xv. 3. 

30. To gallop at the top of the speed, as a 

liorse* Wilkes, 

31. (Law.) To operate; to take effect: — to 
pass ; to follow; to go with; to accompany. 

A statute of limitation is said to run against a claim, to 
commence runmng, to continue to nm, &c. JBurritl. 

A covenant is said to run with land where it is inseparably 
annexed to the estate, and passes with it. Jln> mil. 

To let run, (JSTaut,) to make loose, as a rope; to 
slacken ; to loosen; to let go. Mar, Diet , — 'To run 
after, to follow:— to search for: to endeavor at, 
though out of the way. “The mind, upon the sug- 
gestion of any new notion, runs after siiutle.^;, to make 
it the clearer to itself.’’ Locke, '—To run amiuk* See 
Amuck. — T’o run away, to flee.— 3 Tj raw in debt, to 
contract a debt or debts.— t To run in trust, to get 
trusted ; to run in debt. Sw^, — 7"o run in with, to 
close ; to comply. “ Ramus run tn with the first re- 
formers of learning.” Baker, — To run on, to be con- 
tinued ; as, “ Ills account ran on.” To continue the 
same course. “ Running on with vain prolixity.” 
Drayton,^ {Printinff,) To let the type be set on the 
same line, without making a paragraph. — To run 
over, to be so full as to overflow. “ His mouth runs 
e’er.” Dryden. To be so much as to overflow. “Milk 
while it boils, or wine while it works, runs aver the 
vessels they aie in.” Diffby. To recount cursorily. 

“ I shall not run over all tho particulars.” Locke. To 
consider cursorily ; as, “ To run aver the politics of 
the day.” Addison, To run through. “ Should a man 
ran orer the whole circle of eaitlily pleasures.” South, 

— 7*0 run out. to be at an end. “ When a lease had 
ran oat.” Sw^t, To spread exuberantly. “ The zeal 
of love runs out into suckers like a fruitful tree.” Bp, 
Tayloi, To expatiate. “To run out into beautiful 
digressions.” Addison, T o be wasted or exhausted. 

The estate runs out, and mortgages are made. Dryden, 
To grow poor by expense disproportionate to income. 
From growing riches, with good cheer. 

To running out by starving here. Swi/t, 

— To run riot, to go to excess. — To run together, to 
unite or mingle, as metals fused in the same vessel : — . 
(Mining.) to fall in, as tiie walls of a lode, so as to 
render the shafts and levels impassable. Ansted.^ 
To run up, to rise ; to increase ; to grow. 

BtlN, V. a, 1. To pierce ; to stab. “He was ran 
through the body.” ' Spectator. 

2. To cause to go; to force; to drive; to 
urge. “ This will run us into particulars.” Locke, 

Accttstomed to reflred speculations, they nm natural phi- 
losophy into metaphysioal notions. Locke, 

And iWling into a place where two seas met, tlier ran the 
ship sground. Acts xxvii. 11. 

3. To make liquid ; to melt ; to fuse. 

The purest gold must be run and washed. FeBon, 

4, To pour forth in a stream ; to discharge, 

'Which, like a fountain with a hundred spouts, 

Did nut pure bloi^ 

5, To incur ; to fall into; to ventttre. 

Consider the hazardi have rm to see yon here. Dn^ham 
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6. To Import cr to export witliout paying 
duty ; to smuggle. 

Heavy impoaitions are a strong temptation of runnmg 
goods. Su}\ft. 

7. To prosecute in tliouglit ; to bear in con- 
templation ; to trace by reflection. 

The world hath not stood so long but we can still ruti it up 
to artless ages when mortals lived by plain nature. Jiumet. 

8. To put with force ; to push ; to thrust. 

Some En!r’’«^’ >*?/.' *he - *r*o f'p'r pn'*ko<^s 

otheialook'i ili : i*' ■ : oiio'i .• j'-n ».'iiiV;‘ ;hi \ *.•. 

9. To maintain on a course or track; as, 
“ To ruTi a stage-coach, a railway train, a pack- 
et, &c.’* 

LO. To cause to go or pass. WncfJit. 

3LJ.. To shape, form, or make in a mould ; to 
found; to cast. Wright. 

To run down, to chase to weariness. ** They ran 
down the stag, and the ass divided the prey very hon- 
estly.” L^Et>tran^e, To crush ; to overbear. “ And 
by the fate of warraa down.^^ Hudibras. To decry ; 
to disparage. ‘‘They agreed in running down the 
leputation of that [Christianity] ” Jittarbury, (JV'ani.) 
To cause to sink; as, “-To jun down, a vessel.”— 
To run. down a coast, (JVtiiit.) to sail along by it.— 
7^0 run affanti,t. to encounter. — To run away with, to 
carry off: — to Imny without deliberation. “ Thoughts 
will run away with a man in pursuit of those ideas.” 
LocU. — To run out a warp, ^JSTauU) to carry the end 
of a hawser out fioiii a ship in a boat, and fasten 
to some distant place. Mar. Diet. — To run hard, to 
ridicule, to decry: — to press, as with a claim. — To 
run out, to waste; to e,xUauat : — to extend ; to pro- 
long. “ I have run my paper out to its usual length ” 
Jlddiwn.^To run up, to increase ; to enlarge by ad- 
ditions ; as, **To run up an account.” — To run 
through, to expend ; to waste. 

RfjN, n. 1. The act of one who runs a race. 

2. Course ; motion ; flow ; passage. “ Where- 
by the run of humors is stayed.’* Bacon. 

3. Kegular flow; cadence. ‘‘Any run of 

verse to please the ear.” Broome. 

4. Continued course; customary process; 
as, “ The run of business.” 

5. That which passes under observation as 
usual or most general ; generality. Sivift, 

In the common nt» of mankind, ft»r one that is wiac and 
good you find ten of a contrary character. Jdawiiu 

6. Way; will; uncontrolled course. 

Our iUmily must have their run. Arbuthnot. 

7. Long reception ; continued success. 

It ii! impoa<iiblc for detached papers to have a general rwn, 
or long continuance, if not di% ersiiicd With humor. rfWcfwo/i. 

S. Popxilar censure ; clamor. 

You cannot but have obaerved, what a. violent rwa there ia 
among . . . weak people agauist university education. Swift. 

9. General and urgent application or press- 
ure ; as, “ A run upon a bank.” Warhurton. 

10. A range or extent of ground for feeding 

cattle in the colonies. Simmonds. 

11. A small stream of running water. Nares, 

12. {Naut.) The aftmost part of a ship’s bot- 
tom, where it grows narrow as the floor ap- 
proaches the stern-post : — course of a ship, or 
the distance she has sailed in a certain time ; — 
the agreement made with the master or owner 
of a vessel to work a single passage. Mar. Diet. 

13. {Mm.) A rapid ornamental phrase or fig- 
ure s a roulade. Dwight. 

A run of atones, a pair of millstones, Bartlett, — 
Run cf a lode, (Mining.) the direction or course of a 
lode. Ansud.~^4t or tn the tong run, in the final re- 
sult ; in the end ; after all ; finally. Hath fhUohoud 
roved, at tAe long run, mure for the advancement of 
IS estate than truth ? 'TiUotaon. 

fRC'N^A-GATB, n. [Fr. rendgat.'} A fugitive; 
an apostate ; a renegade. Shak. 

A-wAy (rhn'a-wa), n. [Eng. rtm and meag.] 
One* who flies from danger ; one who departs by 
stealth ; a deserter ; a fugitive. Shah. 

t RyN-OA^TlQN, ». [L. runco, runeatua, to weed 
out.] The act of clearing away weeds. JSeefyn. 

rON'CI-NATE, a. {Bot) Noting lyre-shaped 
leaves, as those of the dandelion, with sharp 


lobes pointing towards the base. Cray, 

E<Jn-C|-NA'TQ-D£n'TATB, a, (Bet.) Noting 
leaves which are runcinate and toothed, Loudon, 

rON*1>|;l, n. A circle : runlet. Wright, 

n. [From or rww^^ef.] 

1* A little round ; a step of a ladder. Xhtppa. 
2. Sometliing put round an axis ; the wheel 
of a peritroohium ; a circle. M&gct. 


The third mechanical faculty, styled oris in peH^chio, 
consists of an a3Ci8 or cylinder, having a i^unctle about it. 

RTJND'LgTjW. [‘Fromroimd, or roundlet.] A small 
cask, containing an undefined quantity, usually 
about 14J gallons ; — written also runlet. Bacon. 

RlJj'NjpR, n. A bard or learned man among the 
ancient Goths. Wngkt. 

RfJNE§i, n. vl. [Ger. Dan, rimer-, Sw. 

ruiia ; IceL runaTl\ The Runic characters oi 
letters. 

Tiic 1 lines vrere for long periods of time in nse upon ma 
tenalsinore lasting than any others employed to the sun u* 
purpose. " ton. 

RtSNG, i. & p. from ring. See Ring. 

Rfj’NG, n. 1. [Gael. § Ir. roiiq, a spar.] A spar ; 
a round oi step of a ladder: — a coarse, heavy 
staff. jNorth of Eng.] Bp. jhidreios. Jamieso}i. 

2. [pu. Goth, rang, rang-, Icel- raung. — Fi. 
rarangues, Jamieson.) (Naut.) One of the 
timbers in a ship, which constitute her floor, 
and aie bolted to the keel. Nicholson, 

RyNG'-HfiAD§, n. {Nauf.) The upper ends of 
the floor timbers of a ship. Sitnmotids. 

rC'NIC, a. [M. Goth, runa, a mystery; A. S. 
run, a magical character, a mystery.] Relating 
to the Goths, Scandinavians, and other nations 
of ancient Europe, or to their language. “ Bu~ 
me letters.” Temple. 

Keeping time, time, time, 

In ft sort of liwiK i hyme, JS. A. Poe. 

Runic wands, willow wands inscribed with myste- 
rious characters, and used by licalhon tribes ot the 
north of Europe in the perforiuaiico of magic cere- 
monies. Ency. JSnier* 

Rt'NlC, n. The language of the Goths, Seandi- 
natians, and other ancient northern nations. 

Rf^'NIC-KJSr^T, n. (Arch.) A twisted ornament 
common on buildings of the Anglo-Saxon or 
Danish era. Britton. 

rDn'L^T, n. 1. A small cask ; a rundlet. Johnson. 

2. A little run or stream of water. Butler. 

n. (Naut.) A runaway or deserter 
from a ship of war. Crahb. 

RtJN'NBL, n. A rivulet ; a runlet, [n.] Fairfax. 

RfJN'NgR, n. 1. One who, or that which, runs ; 
a racer. Shah. 

2. One sent on an errand j a messenger.^ 

3. The upper stone of a miU. Morthner. 

4. A species of bird. Ainsworth. 

5. One of the timbers on which a sleij?h or 

sledge slides. right. 

6. (Bot.) A prostrate filiform stem forming at 

its extremity roots and a young plant, as in, 
the strawberry. Lindlcg. 

7. {Naut.) A rope rove through a single 
block, — increasing the power of a tackle. Dana, 

R&N'N^IT, n. [A. S. gerunneyi, coagulated ; Dut. 
runnen, to curdle.] [Written also rennet^) 

1. The prepared inner membrane of a calfs 

stomach, or the liquor made by steeping it in 
water, which has the property of coagulating 
the albumen of milk, and converting it into 
curd and w’hey. Brandv. Smat-t, 

2. The concreted milk found in the stomachs 

of sucking quadrup<Hls which as yet 1111 % c re- 
ceived no other nourishment than their mother’s 
milk. lineg, Brit, 

RON'NTNG, p. a, 1. That runa ; moving swiftly. 

2. kept for the race ; racing. Law. 

3. Having a current ; flowing, as water. 

4. Passing or occurring continuousljr, or 
without interruption ; as, ** Five days 

5. Discharging pus ; as, ** A running sore.” 

Rty^'NlNG, n. 1. Act of one who, or that which, 
runs. 

2. The discharge of a wound or sore. Johnson, 

RunMing ef ffooda. a elandestlne landing of goods 
without paying the legal customs or duties, ffrighi, 

EtJ’N'NlNG-DAY^, n. (NatU.) A term^ used in 
charters for oonsecutivo days occupied on a 
voyage, ^S;c., including Bundays, and not being 
therefore limited to working days. Simmonds. 

EtJN'Nf NO-proHT, n, A fight kept up while one 
party fices and the other pursues* OrM, 

Rf N'NjXG-PiJtE, n« (Afil.) A rapid suceeHsion 
of firing. SU3>egttolitr. 


Rtj'N'NlNG-RIQ'GING, n. (Naut.) The ropes 
that reeve through blocks, and are pulled and 
hauled, such as braces, halyards, &c. ; — dis- 
tinguished from the standing-rigging, the ends 
of which are securely seized, as stays, shrouds, 
&c. Dana. 

RUN'NING-THR'OSH, n. A disease in the feet of 
horses. Bury. Brit. 

rON'NING-TI'TLE, n. (Printinq.) The title oi 
a book, written or printed on the upper margin 
of each page. Simt}ionds. 

rDNNTON (rfiii'yun)j n. A paltry, scurvy wretch ; 

— written also ronion, and ronyon. Johnson. 

rOnT, n. [Dut. rimd, nnd, a bullock, an ox, a 
cow; Ger. rind, a bullock, a cow\] 

1. A small or stunted animal, or one below 

the natural growth of its kind. Walton. 

j8Qr“ Runt is a name given to a small kind ot black 
cattle brought from Wales and Scotland. It is also a 
teim applied to the weak and stunted pigs of a litter ; 
also to seveial specie^ of pigeon. Farm. F.iuy. — Runt 
IS a jocular designation for a person of stiong though 
low statute. JS/ec/i-ctf. — A dvvaif. Wright. 

2. The dead stump of a tree : — the stem of a 

plant. [Local, England.] Wriyht. 

3. An old woman. [Scotland.] Jamieson. 

RTT-PEE*, n. A coin and money of account in 
'British India. 

Tho gold rupee of Tlonibay and Madras h equal 
to about 2ns. 2d. (^1). The .silvtM siera rupve, cohumI 
by the East India Company at (Jalnitta is eipial to 
about 2s. (ifO.-tW). Jt/fiCaZ/erA. — I’lio value of the 
sicca rnpre ot Bengal, or of Bombay, as li\ed by law 
in the collcotiou of duties in tlio custom dioiiHes of the 
IT. S., IS and that of the rupee ot British India 

is Oreenletf. 

Lac of rupees. See I. AC, 

RO’P^RT’S-lMlOrS, n.pl A sort of glass drops, 
ha%-mg a long tail, remarkable for the phenome- 
non which they exhibit of flying into atoms 
when their hurf.ice ih scratched, <ir the e\tiemity 
of the tail bioken oiF; Frinee Eupeit’s drop'?; 

— 80 called because they w'cie first brought ro 
England by I’rinee Jlu/wrt, a German prince, 
atid grandson of James 1. JAb. of f 'seful linowL 

rOP'TIQN, n, [L. TUptio, a breaking.] A breach ; 
a rupture ; disruption. ir/scwirtw. 

f Rf'PT'r- \-RV» rofurier, a plebeian.] 

One of the ccimiuon people , a plelxdau. 

The (‘xclusiou of tho FroncU niptuariee (iolnn>r», for Ids- 
torv must find -i word Iop this class, "wIkui it Kp«uk« of othor 
matuoiii) tiirto tin* vpiUt of nobility. Vhmi'vw. 

RfjPTT.TRM (rfipt'y^ir, 24), n. [It. roiiura ; Bp. ro~ 
tura ; Fr. rupture.] 

1. The act of breaking, or the state of being 
broken ; fracture ; disruption j a breach ; a burst, 

3. A breach of peace ; open hostility, 

WhiMi tli(‘ tmrtips that <Ii\ id«‘ tiio I'oiunionu'ridth ooiiic to 
A rupiint', iL sofiiH ( \ »‘i j Hum's ilut\ to fhiio*,*' n hido. So ft. 

3. (Med.) A pw'ternatur.al protrusion of tlie 
contents of the abdomen ; heniia. Sharp, 

RUPTT;rb (rttpt'yyr), v. a. [i. iti’pTt'iii-in ; pp, 
urPTi RING, Rui'TrUKi).] To break ; to burst. 

The vf'SBi'lH of the brain and nu'iabraims. If raptumf, uIh 
Morh tile extravasatiHl blood. tihufp, 

RfrpT'i^ RR, r. «. To suffer dinruption, Johmon. 

RfrPT'rRR-WOllT C-wUrt),«. The common name 
of plantH of tho genus Ihrniana. Loudon. 

L Act of one who ruptures. 

2. (Boi!.) The spontaneous eontraetiou of a 

portion of tile iwirieurp, by which its texture i» 
broken through* JUndkg* 


RtFRj^L, a, [L. ntralis, belonging to the eoun* 
try, from nts, tho country ; It. rurak ; Fr, w 
nc/.] Relating to, existing in, or befitting the 
oountxy; pastoral; rustic; country. 



Rurml an erelmlaHtir (gfuiArally a hencficed 
rli^rgyman) apiHUiitcid by tlMi bixliop m surieriataiid « 
certain district lU hix diorti.^s Edra. — Rural damsryt 
the otfice or JurNdiction of a niral dean ; a sutnitvia* 
inn of an arebdeacmiry. P. Cvr. — Rural eeifttomy, 
tile general inanagemtMit of rerritonal pr»i)«vt> , etUiel 
by the pn>priet<>r or hiri agent. Brandt* 


Bvn. — Rara/ lauiicd in a good sens* ; rw«rir,«oi»- 
mouiy hi a had or inditfnreni amnsei, Rutted ts appHod 
to tbiags ; nc^Or, cuinnundy to p-r<«oitH, or to what ii 
pemonat, and miptic-i a «int uf culruro or (Mdiatb 
Hurd life, aeenery, tiabliafloii t tustk mannsni, fieiw 
aim, or cottage : — ptutaral poetry. 
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Ett^RAL-JST, n. One who leads a rural life, [n."] 
“ Our Egyptian ruralisfs,** Coventry, 

RU-RAl'I-TY, n. Ituralness* [n.] Bailey. 


of which the Turkish women made their psilo- 
thron, or unguent, for removing their hair. 

R&SS, a. Relating to Russia ; Russian. 2tlurray. 


Rtl'EAL-LY, ad. In a rural manner. Wakefield. 

Rt5'RAL-NJBss, n. Quality of being rural. Bailey. 

t RU-rIc'O-lIst, n. [L. ruru'ola^ a husbandman,] 
All inhabitant of the country. Bailey. 

tRU-Rl(Jr'^I-NOUS, a. [L. rusj the country, and 
gigno, to be born.] Bom in the country, ^aihy. 

(rdz), [Fr.] Artifice ; stratagem ; ma- 
noeuvre ; trick ; fraud ; deceit ; deception. Bxiy. 

BUSE BE GUERRE (riSz'd^-gAr'). [Fr.] A trick 
of war ; a stratagem. Ed. Rev. 

RtlSH, n. [M. Goth. r«ws, a reed ; A. S. ricst 
rise, a rush ; Bict. raoz. — L. mscum, butcher’s 
broom.] 

1. (Bot.) A plant of many species, of the ge- 
nus Juticns, having a long stem or stalk, and 
growing plentifully in wet places. Lotion. 

2. Any thing proverbially worthless. “ I 

value it not a riish.*' King Charles. 

jgfir^Tlie Ju/jctts c films, soft rush, and the Juncus 
conelomeratus', coaunon rush, are used for plaiting 
into mats, cliair-bottnms, and for making small bas- 
kets. Tomliiii^on. 

Rushes were formerly used on the doors of 
churches and of dwelling-houses for carpets. Bntton. 

Dutch rush, a plant abounding in silica, imported 
into England iruin Holland, for the purpose of polish- 
ing wood and metal , Eqinsetum hyemale. Archer. 

RtJSlI, V. n. [A. S. hreosan, reosan, to rush ; Dut. 
ruischen, to murmur ; Ger. rauschen, to rush.] 
[i. HUSHED ; pp . uusiiing, hfshed.] 

1. To move with violence or tumultuous ra- 
pidity ; to push on ; to press on. 

Armies rush to battle in the clouds. JHUton. 

2. To enter with undue eagerness ; to hurry. 

Never think It to he the part of religion to rush into the 
office of piinces or ministers. JUprat. 

t ROsii, V. a. To push forward with violence. 

We shall . . . rush them into mdnite perils. 

Whole Xhitp 0/ M<m. 

RfJ'SH, w. Violent course ; a driving forward. 

With the TXish of one rude blast.” Crashaw. 

RtySH'— BEAR-ING, n, A rural festival or parish 
wake held at the feast of the dedication of a 
church, when the parishioners brought fresh 
rushes to strew the church. [Eng.] JSfares. 

RtlBH -B5 t-TQMED, a. Having a bottom of 
rushes. Irving. 

RrJSir-BtJCK-LieiR, n. a bullying and violent 
person. Bragging ritsh-hucklersJ* More. 

RI&BH^-gAN-DLE, n. A small, blinking taper, 
inade by stripping a rush, e.Kcept one small 
strip of the barK, which holds the pith together, 
and dipping it in tallow- Shak. 

R0SI1ED (rfisht), a. Abounding with rushes. 

Near the rushed marge of CherwelUs flood. Wartm. 

KG&W^n,n. 1, One who rushes forward. Whitlock. 

2. One who formerly strewed rushes on the 
floor at dances. B. Jonson. 

Rf;RH'-.GRAS8, n. (Bot) The common name of 
grauuncous plants of the genus Vilfa, Gray. 

Rl&SH^l-NfiSS,n. The state of being rushy Scott. 


Rtlss, n. 1. A native of Russia ; a Russian. 

2. The language of the Russians. Smart, 

Rlis'S^T, a. 1. A red-gray color, derived from 
the mixture of the three primary colors in equal 
strength, but in unequal proportions, consisting 
of two parts of red and one part each of blue 
and yellow. Fairholt. 

The mom in russet mantle cl&d. Slutk. 

2. Coarse ; homespun ; rustic. 

Henceforth my wooing shall be expressed 

In russet yeas, and honest, kersey noes. ^ak. 

ROS'SJgT, n. 1. A country dress. “ A fair shep- 
herdess in her country russet** Dryden. 

2. A kind of apple of a russet color and rough 
skin; — written also russeting. Fann. Ency. 

ROs'SjpT, V. a. To give a russet color to. 

The blossom blovirs; the summer ray 

liumfets the plain. Thomson. 

RllS'SJglT-TiNG, 71. An apple or a pear of several 
varieties, having a rough skin, and commonly 
of a brownish, lusty color. Johnson. 

Rtrs'SJ^T-TY, a. Of a russet or rusty color. Jb/wwon. 

RCs'SIA-LEATH-JgE, n. A kind of leather pre- 
pared in Russia by tanning the skins of goats, 
sheep, and calves, with willow Uat-k, then C\ i !* 
them of a reddish color with r-.-wo' d, 

and afterwards impregnating them with empy- 
reumatic oil obtained from birch bark. Parnell. 

It is valuable for its not being subject to mould 
when kept in a damp situation, and for its being re- 
pulsive to insects. Parnell. 

II RUSSIAN (riish'an or ru'shan) [rd'shan, P. K. ; 
rtish'gin, Sm.', ru'sham or rilsh'^n, Ea7'm7iaw^, n. 

1. A native of Russia. Clarke. 

2. The language of Russia. P. Cyc. 

II RtJs'SIAN, or Rtrs’SI^N, a. (Geog.) Relating 
to Russia. * Lyell. 

RUST, n. [A. S- ^ Dan. fnsst ; Dut. roest ; Ger. ^ 
Sw. rost."] 

1. {Chem.) The reddish substance formed on 

the surface of iron or steel when exposed to air 
and moisture, and consisting chiefly of hydrated 
peroxide of iron ; — a term applied also to other 
metallic oxides. P. Cyc. Turne7\ 

jgsp- In a perfectly dry atmosphere iron undergoes 
no change ; but, when moisture is likewise present, 
its oxidation, or rustinir, is rapid. In the first part of 
the change, carbonate of protoxide of iron is gener- 
ated ; hut the protoxide gradually passes into the 
hydrated peroxide, and the carbonic acid is evolved. 
Rust of iron sometimes contains ammonia, which in- 
dicates that the oxidation is probably accompanied by 
the decomposition of water. Turner. 

2. The tarnished or corroded surface of any 

xnctal. Johnson. 

And scour his armor from the rust of peace. Dryden. 

3. Loss of power by inactivity. Johnsoix. 

4. Matter bred by corruption or degen er- j 
ation ; any thing that obscures or tarnishes. 

Lot her sec thy sacred trutiis frree from all rust and dross 
of human mixtures. Einy Charles. 

6. Mildew in grain. Simmonds. 

Rt&ST, V. n, [A. S. r7istian, to rust.] [i, busted ; 
pp. BUSTING, BUSTED.] 

L To become rusty ; to gather rust ; to have 
the surface tarnished or corroded. 

his armor rtist until this day. JShak. 


ROstl'ING, n. The act of one who, or that which, 
rushes ; any commotion or violent course. 

RdrsH^-LlGlIT, n. A rush-candle, or the light of 
it ; a small taper. TmddeU. 

ROsH'-LIkb, Resembling a rush; weak. 

E&SH'-MAT, n, A mat composed of rushes. Szeift. 

rOSH'-RING, «. A ring made of rush. Nares, 
And UU marry thee with a rvsh-rinff. Z/Avenemt. 

rOBHV, G. 1, Abounding with rushes. Milton, l 
2 . Made of rushes. ** Rushy lance.” TickeU. ' 

RtySH'Y*"M!LI^, ». A sportive imitation of 
mlU« made by the shepherds in running water, 
and composed of rushes. Brovme. Nares. 

R0BK, w. A light, hard cake, or bread. Smart. 

*M4, n. A brown and light iron substance, 
wUh half as much quick-lime steeped in water, 


2 . To degenerate in idleness ; to become dull 
from want of action or exertion. 

Muat I n/j*f in Egypt, never more 

Appear in arms, and be the eliief of Greece? Dryden. 

RttST, 73. a. 1. To make rusty ; to cover with rust. 
Keep up your bright swords, for the dew will rust them. Shede. 

2. To impair by time or inactivity. Johnson. 

RtlrST'-EAT-EN, a. Corroded by rust. Jarvis. 

B'O&T'F’th, a. Like rust ; rusty. Quarles. 

RtJS’TjC, a. [L. rusHats ; rzts, the country ; It. 

Sp. rusfieo ; Fr. Tnestigzte.'] 

X. Relating to the country; rural; country. 

Our rt/dffc revelry.” Shtm. 

2 . Having the manners of those w live in 
the country ? countrified ; plain ; unadomed ; 
simple ; unpolished ; untaught ; artless ; rough ; 
rude; inelegant. 


And many « holy text around she ttrewx. 
That teach the rustic moralist to die. 


Gray, 


Rustic tDork, (Arch.) a mode of building in which 
the laces of stones employed are left rough ; the sides 
only, where they are intended to unite, being wrought 
sniuuth. Britton. 

rCs'TJC, n. An inhabitant of the country; a 
clown : a swain ; a peasant ; a boor. South 

RIJS'T}-CAL, a. Rustic. — See Rustic. 

rDs'T}-CAL-IjY, ad. In a rustic manner- Shah. 

RtJS'TJ-OAL-NESS, n. The quality of being rus- 
tical; rudeness; coarseness. Johnson. 

rCs'TI-cAte, V. a. \i. busticated ; pp. busti- 
CATING, RUSTICATED.] To compel to dwell in 
the country; — especially to banish into the 
country for a time from college. Spectator. 

RfJS''TI-CATE, V. n. [L. r7tsticor, to live in the 
country ; It. 7'vsticare.’\ To reside in the coun- 
try. “ llsi.vin%ritsticaied in your company. ’’Pope- 

RUS-TI-CA'TIQN, 7i. [L. 7'usticatio, country life ; 
Fr. rustication.'] 

1. The act of rusticating, or the state of being 
rusticated; a residence in the country; — par- 
ticularly a temporary banishment into the coun- 
try fiom college for some oifence. 

It seems plnin, from his own verses to Diodati, that Milton 
had Incurred — a temporary dismission into the 

country, with perhaps the loss of a term. Johnson. 

2. (Arch.) Rustic work. Wright. 

RtfS^TIC— CHAIR, 71. A seat of twisted wood, &c., 

for a garden or shrubbery. Simmonds. 

RUS-tI^^I-TY, n. [L. onts, the country ; rvstici- 
ias, country life ; It. rzisticith ; Fr. mstieiU.] 
State of being rustic ; "ivaiit of polish or refine- 
ment ; artlessness ; rudeness ; simplicity. 

RtiS'TlC-LY, ad. In a rustic manner. Chapman. 

rCst'I-LY, ad. In a rusty state. Sidney. 

ROST'I-NfeSS, w. State of being rusty. Johnson. 

Rfjrs'TLE (rfis'sl), v. n. [A. S. htistlan ; Ger. ras* 
seln; Dan. rask*, Sw. 7‘aslai Icel. hmta.] [t. 
BI STEED ; pp. RUSTLING, BUSTLED.] To make 
a noise, as by the rubbing of silk or dry leaves ; 
to make a low, continued rattle. 

Proudor than rustling in unpaid-for silks. Shak. 

RfJs'TLE (rils’sl), n. The noise of things shaken ; 
arustUng. Idler. 

rOs'TL^IR (riSs'l^r), n. One who rustles. Scott. 

Rt^S'TLJNG, 71. A noise, as of leaves in motion ; 
a quick succession of small noises. Shah. 

RtJST’Y, a. 1. Covered with rust ; rusted, Shak. 

2. Impaired by inactivity; dull; slug^sh.kS7^dfA 

3. Surly; morose, [b.] Clarendon. 

4. Rancid; reasty. [b.] Skelton. 

5. (Bot.) Having the color of rust. Eoxidovk 

Rufty dah, (Ich.) the popular name of the rusty flat 

fish of the peinis Platrf^>a, a fish found on the coasts 
of Ma^isachubottb and New York, lu deep water.,Sterer. 

RDT, n. [L. ^ It. rota, a wheel ; Fr. f^ovtc.] 

1. A furrow or track made in the earth, as by 

a wheel ; as, ** A cart rut.** Chapman. 

2. The noise made by the waves of the sea 
breaking upon the shore ; rote.— See Rote. 

The rote, or ? ift, of the sea means only the noise produced 
by the action of the surf, tlic successive breaking of wave after 
wave on the shore. Daniel Webster, 

rOt, n. [L. TTugitus, a roaring; — in allusion to 
the noise made by animals when they desire to 
copulate ; Fr. ^ Arm. rut.] The copulation of 
deer, boars, &c. Bailey. 

RtlT, V. n. \i. BUTTED ; pp. butting, butted.] 
To desire to copulate, as deer, &c. Bailey. 

RtJT, V. a. 1. To cut a line in the soil with a 
spade ; to mark with ruts. Loudon. 

2. To cover ; to tup. Dryden. 

rO^TA-BA'GA, (Bot.) A vegetable root of the 
turnip kind; Swedish turnip; a variety of 
Brassica campestris. Loudon. 

R 0^ TA* CE-JK ( ri-t5’sh9-€) , n. pi. (Bot.) An order 
of plants chiefly found in the Old w orld and the 
Southern hemisphere, and represented in gar- 
dens by the common rue (Rittagraveolens). Gray. 

Rtr-TA'CEOUS (rd-ta'shus, 66), a. (Bot.) Koting 
plants of tKe order Riiiaceat. Eng. Cyc. 

tRtlTH,n. [Fromrwe.] 1. Mercy; pity; ^der- 
ness ; sorrow for the misery of another. Milton. 

AU rudi, oompossi m, mercy h« Pedrjism. 

2^Misery; sorrow. Woful Spenser. 
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fiU-THE'NI-tJM, w. {Chem,') A gray, brittle, very 
hard metal, extracted from the ore of platinum. 
It is infusible before the oxyhydrogen blow-pipe, 
forms compounds with various other substances, 
and has a specific gravity of 8.6. Milkr» 

t* RfjTH'Fl^L, a. 1. Merciful ; tender. Johnson, 
2. Rueful ; woM ; sorrowful. Beau, <§r FI, 
bROTH'FUL-LY, Wofully ; sadly. Spenser, 
t Rt5TH'Pl5'L-NESS, n, Con^passionateness.Ba^7ey. 
rOth'L^SS, a. Without pity; cruel; uncom- 
passionate ; barbarous ; pitiless. 

Ruin seize thee, ruthless king. Gray. 

rOtH^L^ISS-LY, ad. Without pity ; cruelly ; bar- 
barously. * Johnson, 

rOth'L^SS-NESS, n- Want of pity, mercy, or 
tenderness ; cruelty. Johnson, 

RU-TI-no'SIS, n, [Gr. a wrinkling; 

(iVTig, a wrinkle.] A disease of the eye 

in which the cornea appears shrunk and puck- 
ered. Dunglison, 

•V RtJ'Tl-LANT, a. Shining. Evehjn, 

■**R<!J'TI-LATE, v.n, & a, [L. ridilo, ndilatnSy 
to make reddish ; Fr. rutiler, to glisten.] To 
shine ; to make bright. Cockeram, 

Rd'TJLE, w. [L. nUiluSy red.] (Min,) A brittle 
mineral, sometimes crystalline, of a red or red- 
dish, a yellowish, or a black color, consisting of 
titanic acid. The black variety nigrine contains 
a little oxide of iron. Dana, 


Rtl'T|-LINE, n, (Chem,) A red compound formed 
by the action of oil of vitriol on salicinc. Gregory, 
rOt'T^R, n, 1- One that ruts. 

2. [Dut. ruitery a rider; Ger. reiter,) t A 
horse-soldier ; a trooper ; a cavalier. Buie. 

t rOt'TJPR-KIN, n, A crafty old knave. Cotgrave. 

t IlflT'Tl-^JR, n, [Fr. routOy a road.] 

1. A direction for the route or course by land 

or by sea. Johnson. 

2. An old traveller : — an old soldier. Cotgrave, 

kCtt — TIME, w. The season of rutting. Shak. 

RtlT'TfSH, a. [Fr. rvty rutting.] Wanton ; li- 
bidinous; salacious; lustful; lecherous. SAa/u. 

I Rt^T'TJSH-NfiSS, n. The state or the quality of 
being ruttish. . Maunder, 

t rCt'TLE, n. The noise occasioned by difficulty 
in breathing ; a rattle in the throat. Burnet. 

RflT'TY, a. Full of ruts ; cut by wheels. Hogarth. 

RY'D®R, n. 1. A clause added, as to a bill ; — 
more properly written rider. — See Rider- 

2. A Dutch coin worth about 25s. (^‘6.05). 


yTLae 

rdg-y 


Dut. rogge ; 
Icel. mgr,- 


Ger. 

-W. 


RYE (rl), n. [A. S. ryge 
rocken ; Dan. rug ; Sw. 
rhyg^ 

1. (Bof.) A plant of the family Graminece and 
genus Hordeuniy nearly allied to wheat ; Hor- 
aeum. Seealei^^ihe esculent grain of this plant. 

Gray, 


Rye has been cultivated frotii time immemo 
rial, and is considered as coming nearer m its prop- 
erties to wheat than any other grain. It is more com- 
mon than wiieat in many parts of the Continent of 
Europe, being a more certain crop, and loquinng less 
culture and manure. It is the bread corn of Germany 
and Russia. In Britain it is now little known, being 
no longer a bread corn, and theiefoio of less value to 
the farrnei than barley, oats, oi peas. Biandc, 

2, A disease in the hawk. Ainsioorth, 

RYE^— BREAD, n. Bread made of rye. Ash, 

RYE'-GRASS (rl'grM, n. (Bot.) A pretty good 
pasture grass; Lolnim perennuy — called also 
ray^-grasSy and cotnmon darnel. Gray. 

R'?N'j0HUPS, n, (Ornith.) A genus of aquatic 
birds ; — more pro])crly written rhynchops. — 
See llHVN'ciioPh, and Rjiyxciioiun-iL Kng. Cyc, 

RlirND, n. A piece of iron that goes across the 
hole in. an upper mill-stone. Francis. 

UY'OT, n. [Arab., a subject.) In Hindostan, a 
peasant ; a cultivator of the soil. Qu. Rev. 

In India, the ryotSy or the cultivators, have a 
perpetual hereditary and fransfeiahlo right of occupan- 
cy so long .i-i ihe\ conntme lo paj the shaie of the pio- 
duco ot the land deinaiuled bv tlie govermnent. Brunde. 

t r1?’TH, n, [Brit, i'yth.) A ford, Scott, 

RYT'l-hTJi, n. [Gr. perliy a furrow.] (Zorl.) A 
genus of cetaceans, allied to the niaii<itcc, and 
found in the Arctic Ocean. Eng, Cyc, 


s 


S the nineteenth letter of the alphabet, and 
j found in all the languages of which we have 
any knowledge, abounds more in English than 
any other consonant. It has two sounds : firi»t, 
its genuine sibilant or hissing sound, like c soft, 
as m sety son; secondly, the sound of s, which 
it often has in the middle and at the end of 
words, as in toise, has. — Brande says, “ may 
be regarded as a species of semivowel, from its 
forming a kind of imperfect sound without the 
aid of any of the vowels.'^ 
sA’4DH^y n.pl, fHind.] An Indian sect, of mod- 
ern date, who nave embraced Christianity, and 
whose doctrine and mode of life resemble those 
of the Quakers ; — also written Bauds, Craig. 

BA^BAj (Bot.) A species of bean resembling 
theXinaa bean, but smaller. Breck, 

BAb-A-DIiVLA, n. j^Sp. cehndila.) 

1. (Bot.) X species of 'Ferutrumj found in the 
Wes* Indies and in Mexico; Veredrum saha^ 
dUla\ cevadilla; cebadilla : — also a plant found 
in Mexico; Magraea officinalis. From the 
seeds of both these plants, but chiefly from 
those of the latter, the poisonous alkaloid vera- 
tria is obtained. Lindky, Eng, Cyc, 

2. (Com.) A term applied to the seeds of the 
Verairum sahadiUay and to those of the Asa^ 
greea officinalis; cevadilla; cebadilla. Eng, Cyc, 

»AB-i3k-DlLiyr^ (sib-a-dfiVa), 9t. (Chem.) A poi- 
sonous, crystalline alkaloid, found along with 
veratria in white hellebore ( Veratrum sahadillay 
variety album); — called also sabadilUne, 

Gregory, MiUer, 
bAb-;^-DIl^LINE, n, SabadilUa. Gregory, 

S^-BAS'AN, n, Subian, —See Sabian. Ed. Ency, 
BA**BdE'4N-I§M, n. Same as Sabaism. Ed, Ency, 

n. A system of religion which an- 
ciently prevailed in Arabia and Mesopotamia ; 
— one of the earliest forms of idolatry, embra- 
cing the doctrine of the unity of the Deity, to- 
gether with adoration of the sun, moon, and 
stars* — Written also Saheskniy Sabetsmy Tsa^ 
baUm, and SMankm, Cyc, 

n, (Bot.) A genus of palms found in 
the tropics. Lgudon, 


SA-BA'QTH, or SAB'A-6TH [aa-ba'oth, P. J. F, 
'K. Sm. C, Johnsoriy Ash ; saib'a-5th, IK Ja, 
Entickjy n, pi, [Heb. armies ; from 

to go forth to war.] Hosts ; armies ; — used as 
a designation of the Almighty. ‘‘The Lord of 
Sabaoth,** James v. 4. 

S4,bA' ^I- 4yn, pi, (Myth.) Festivals in ancient 
times m honor of Various divinities entitled 
Sahasii, 

Mithras, the sun, is called Sahasics in ancient 
moiiiinieiits, whence the word seems to have some 
connection with the root of Sabaiem (see above) ; but 
Bacchus was also thus denominated, according to 
some, from the SabtPy a people of Thrace, — and the 
noctuirial Habasia were celebrated in his uaiiie. Brande, 

sAb-BA-TA'RI-AN, n. (Theol.) 1, One who 
observes the seventh day of the week as the 
Sabbath, instead of the first, as the Jews, the 
Seventh-day Baptists, &c. Buck. 

The HidjlKitoirians tmert that the wacrod rest of the neventh 
day is not changed, by divtno authori^, firom the sevcntii to 
the first day of the u eck. n. 

2. One who observes the Sabbath with great 
strictness. 

r think there I« u sure and cffi^ctnal a foundation laid for 
the perrietiial obligation to observe the Sabbath a« the strlet- 
o»t of the HatjhatcirUtm can deeire, Hhnrp, 

SAb-BA-TA'RI-AN, a, (Theol.) Of. or belong- 
ing to, Sabbatarians; — strict in keeping the 
Sabbath. MmtntagH. 

sAb-BA-TA'RC-AN-I$M, n, (Theol) The tenets 
of the Sabbatarians. Bp, Ward, 

SAb'BATH, n. [Heb. to rest; Or. eWarov; 

L. sabbatum ; It. sabbato j Sp. eabada ; Fr. aod- 
bat; Oer. sabbath,'] 

X, The day of rest ; the Lord*8 day ; the day 
of cessation from labor, consecrated to religious 
worship, enjoined upon, and observed by, the 
Jews on the seventh day of the week, because 
“ in six days God created the heavens and the 
earth, and rested on the seventh day,” and also 
in commemoration of their deliverance from 
l^gyptian bondage, from which tbeir seventh 
day was dated ; — but among Christians observed 
on the first day of the wock, in eonimeTuoration 
of the resurrection of Christ on that dav ; — the 
Sunday of Christians; the Saturday of the Jews. 


In holy dutlcB let the dny, 

In holy plvttBurcH, pass away t 
How sweet 11 iStihfuUh thus to spend. 
In hope of one that ueVr sluill eml I 


Yes, chikl of snCering, thou nniyst well be sure 
lie who ortlaiued the loves tlie poor. 


StOUMtt, 

Ifobnre, 


2, Intermission of caro and suffering ; a time 
of rest; rest; repose; leisure. 

YeacofUl alecp out the .SVi66<tf/i of the tomb. /Vi/ic. 

3, Tlie sabbatieal year among tlie Israelites. 


But in the seventh year hlmll be a HuhlfUth of rest nnio tliu 
land, a UtMalh flir the Lord. / er. \xv 4, 

B Sabbatk-dw^^s jonntrify accord! n;r to Dr. A. Clarke, 
7\ furlonn^H, a iittlo lems rliati an EiikIihU mile. 


lSi&* “The Rabbins jatenerally tlx this distance at 
2000 cubits. JosepltiiK says that the Mount of Olives 
was five stadia Iron* Jenisalem, wlilch inakes tk?.5 
paces. Thus the joiiiiiey that w^as ailowahie on the 
Hnbhath day was almiit six or seven hundred paces, 
or something more.” Calmtt, 


sAB'IL\Tn-imKAK'5;R,«. A violator of the Sab^ 
bath. “ The greutest Sabhath^hreakerj* Bacon, 


sAb'BATII-BREAK'ING, n. Violation of the 
Stdihath. Ch. Ob, 


SAB'BATII LftBH, a, 1. Without a Sabbath. 
2. Witiumt rest or intermisHion of labor. 


Thi^ inrt'M’tant and pmhult of u rnittiN fi»rtUTic 

leiiv4 tit nut tnbuu whuh wc (tvrt* to oi onr time. /Uti'ttn, 


(-shft), ft, (Bot.) A genus of North 
American plunta of the order Ocnfiunacefc^ or 
Gentian family ; Amorienu centaury. Gray, 
mbbatia ehlurmdesy wiilch i« one of the 
handsomest of North American plants, is found ou 
the borders of hrackisit iMinds in imnith, Mass., 
and thence to Virginia, ami southwaid. tfray. 

S^B-bAT'JC, ? 1 ,^ [Xj. mhbatiem ; Sp, mbar 
BAB-bAT'I-OAL, > tiro ; Fr. sahlmtique.) 

1. Belonging to the Sabbath. ** Due attend* 
ance on saobatie duty.^* Stukeky, 

a. Resembling the Sabbath ; bringing inter- 
mission of labor. 

StdkaBctd yecr, every seventh year, amoitf the ti- 
raelitee, becatme during that year the lend wee al- 
lowed to lie fatiow, hMes, 


s^B-BAt^I-OAL"LY, ad. In a eebheticel manner. 

n, PL eoAbaium, the Sabbath.] 
Obeeirvanee of the Behbath:***reat; Intermit* 
eiott of labor. Mare 


S, f 6, 0 . V, kmffs A, ft, I, 0, 0, t, thort; 3 ^., ?, f, 9, y, Y, cb$eure; VAEB, rXB, fAST, FAIX; HftlS, HftJtt 
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SACK 


SAB'BA-T5Nf, n. >ph {ATuntyr.') A round-toed, 
armed covering for the feet, worn during a part 
of the sixteenth century. FairkoU. 

SAB'BIRE, n. Apiece of timber ; a beam. 

Si^-BB'AN, n. See Sabian. 

SA'B^;-I§M, n. Same as Sabianism. 

SA-^BEL' n. (Zool.) A genus of articulated 
marine animals belonging to Cuvier’s class 
Anelidca^ having branchial plumes about the 
head oi rare delicacy and brilliancy. Bng. Cyc. 

sAB-JPL-LA'NA> w. [L. jaSwilwm, gravel.] {GeoL) 
Coarse sand. G. F. Richardbon, 

SA-BBU^'IAN (sa-b€l'y 9 n), a, Kelating to Sabel- 
lius or to Sabellianism. Pearson. 

SA-UfltiL^rAN (s 9 ,-belV?Ln), n. (Eccl.) A follower 
of Sabellius (of the third century), who denied 
the di«itinction of persons in the Godhead, and 
held the scheme that has been known in modern 
times as that of the modal trinity. i>r. Gregory. 

SA-BBLIi'rAN-I§M (sa-bSl'yain-Izm), n. (Eccl.) 
The doctrine of Saoellius. Barroio. 

SA'Bj-AN, n. [Heb. an army or host.] 

1. One of a sect of idolaters more ancient 
than Moses, who believed in one God, and paid 
adoration to the sun, moon, and stars ; — called 
also Eahman^ and Sabean. — See SABAisai.^Jncy. 

2. One^ of an early Christian sect in Arabia 

and Persia, called also Mendaites, and Chris- 
tians of St. John. Brands. 

SA'Bf-AN, Pertaining to Sabianism, Sabaism, 
or to the Sabians, Wright. 

SA'BI-AN-I^M, n. The doctrine of the Sabians- 
— See Sabaism. Ed. Ency. 

SAb'JNE (sdb'm), n. [Fr. sabine."] 

1. (Bot.) A plant or shrub ; savin. 

Sahv>e or savin will make fine hedges. Mortimer. 

2. {Ich.) A small fish, sometimes preserved 

in oil for food. WrigM. 

SA’BtNE’^PINE, n* {Bot.') A species of pine 

indigenous in the mountains of California ; PU 
mis Sabinianam Emerson, 

SA'BLR (sS'bl), n, [Russ, sobolii Sw. sobel; Dan. 
sobel; Qor.zobeli J)\xt, sabel, — "Low L. zibellai 
Fr. sibelme.] 

1. (Zotd.) A small, digitigrade, carnivorous 
quadruped of the family Mmtelidte^ or weasels, 
inhabiting the northern parts of Europe and 
Asia, allied to the marten, and celebrated for 
its fur ; the zibelline marten ; Mustela zlhelUna . 
~ also a small quadruped of the same family, 
inhahitinar the northern parts of North Amori- 
ci; Anienrau sable; pine-marten; Mmtela 
abirfum. — See Pi.np-maktbn. Eng. Cyc. 

2. {(^onu) The fur of the sable. Peacham. 

SA'BLK, a. 1. Of the color of sable ; dark. [Used 

in poetry.] ** Sabk^colored melancholy.” Shak. 
Who JNigbt} with b«r aaitle mantle gan to shade 
The mce of earth. Site?iaer. 

2- '(/7m) Black; noting one of the tinctures 
employed in blazonry, equivalent to the diamond 
among precious stones, or iiaturn among plan- ; 
ets. Brafide. 

SA^BLK, n, «. To make of a sable color; to dark- i 
en ; to make black, sad, or dismal. Pope. 

And incited all in black the shady sky. Fletcher, 

S.^'BhE-Md'&SE, n. {Zonl.) A rodent animal of 
the family MuridaSy or rat tribe; a name applied 
to the lemming ; Mm Noroegiem, Eng, Cyc. 

BA'BLB-STOLBD, «. Wearing a sable stole or 
long vest. 

The mbie-atohd sorcerers bear his worshipped ark, MUtm, 

8ABUEMB (shl/l^-ir), «. [Fr., from sable, sand; 
L. sabulo, and sabulum,] 

1. A sand or gravel pit, [n.] Bailey. 

2. (.4rcA,) A piece of timber as long, but not 
so thick, as a beam, [e.] Bailey. Martin, 

SM-BbV* sabot; ^^,zapato.'] A 

sort of woo<len shoe worn by the peasantry in 
Franco, Belgium, See. 

They w ear lorf^c, clumsy shoes, almost as had as the Trench 
Sab-tt. iSu'nihin m . 

SA'BRE (sR'bar), n. [Fr. ; Sp. sable, -* Ger, s/fbel ; 
But. 4^ Sw, sabd,^ At. se\f, a sword. Wachter,} 
A kind of sword, with n broad, heavy blade, fal- 
cated or crooked towarck the point ; a dragoon’s 
sword; acimeter; a fslchion. Mil. Ency, 
Keen be my Mihof, and of proof my arms. Jhyden, 


SA'BRE, t). a. To strike, cut, or kill with a sabre. 

You send troops to sofere and bayonet us into submission. 

Bvike. 

sJ'BRE-TAgilE, n. [Fr. — Ger. sabel, a sabre, 
and tasche, a leather case.] A pocket suspend- 
ed from the sword-belt of a dragoon. Mil, Ency, 

sAB-U-LOS’J-TY, n, Q,uality of being sabulous ; 
sandiness ; gnttiness. [n.] Bailey. 

sAb'U-LOUS, a. [L. sabulosus, from sabultnn, 
sand.] Sandy; gritty, [n.] Bailey, 

SAc, n. [A. S. 50500. — See Sack.] (.Va^. i7f6jf.) 
A little pouch or sack ; a receptacle for a liquid ; 
as, “ The lacrymal 5ac.” Dunylison. 

SAC, n, [A. S. saca, sacu, contention; Ger. 5«oAo, 
a thing, a cause in law ; But. zmik ; Dan. sag ; 
Sw. sak; Icel. sok, a court of justice, a lawsuit.] 
{Laio.) The ancient privilege which a lord had 
within his manor of holding courts, trying 
causes, and imposing fines, among his vassals 
or tenants. Bin rill. 

SAC-CADE', n. [Fr. saccade^ {Man.) A jerk 
with the bridle. Bailey. 

sAc'CATE, a. [L. saccus, a bag.] {Bot. & Anat.) 
Bagged ; formed like a sac or bag ; having a bag 
or pouch ; as, ** A saccate petal. ’ Loudon. 

SAC'CAT-igD, a. Saccate. Smart. 

SAc'j 0HA-RATE, n. {Chem.) A salt formed by 
the combination of saccharic acid with a salifi- 
able base. Prout. 

SAC-j0HAR'IC,o 5, [L. 5a5oeAar«m, sugar.] {Chem.) 
'Noting an acid isomeric with mucic acid ob- 
tained from sugar, starch, gum, and ligniue. 

sAC-CHA-RtP'jpR-OO'S, a. [L. saccharum, sugar, 
and fero, to produce.] Producing sugar ; as, 
“ The sacchariferous maple.” Wright. 

SAC-jCIIAr'I-PY, V. a. To convert into sugar. Vre. 

SAC-jGHA-RIL'LA, n. Akindof muslin. Simmonds. 

SAC-/0HA-RIM'5-TRY, w, [L. saccharum, sugar, 
and Or. fnirpov, a measure.] (Chem.) The pro- 
cess of determining the quantity of sugar in 
saccharine solutions. Graham. 

sAc'jGIIA-RINE, or SAO'CHA-RINE [sak'^k-rln, S. 
W. F: Ja. K. C. Wr.; sak'a-rin, J. Swi.l, a. 
[Fr. saccharin, from Pers. sakar ; Sans, sakur ; 
Ar. *shukar; Gr. L. sacchamm, sugar.] 

Pertaining to sugar ; having the taste or other 
qualities of sugar ; sweet ; as, ” The saccharine 
matter in canes, beets,” &c. Arbuthnot. 

Saccharine fermentation. See Fermentation. 

SAc'jGHA-RITE, n. {Min.) A mineral, composed 
chiefly* of silica, alumina, soda, and lime, found 
in veins in serpentine at the chrysopruse mines 
near Frankenstein, in Silesia. Dana. 

SAC'jCHA-RIZE, V. a. \i. SACCHARIZED ; pp. SAC- 
CJiARiziNG-, SACCHAHIZEP.] To impregnate 
with sugar ; to form into sugar. Grainger. 

SAC'jCHA-ROtD, a. [Gr. <r 6 c;^ 0 (), sugar, and f7<5of, 
form, likeness.] (Geo/.) Noting stones which have 
the texture of loat-sugar ; saccharoidal. LycU. 

sAc^£JHA-R(3iD, n. A stone which resembles 
loaf-sugar in texture. Smart. 

sAC-jGHA-R^3Id'AL, a. {Min.) Same as Saccha- 
iioin. Ainsworth. 

SAo-jCHA-RdM']gl-T®R, n. [L. saccharum, sugnr, 
and Gr. fiirpov, a measure,] A hydrometer 
adapted by its scale to indicate the proportion 
of sugar, or the saccharine matter of malt, con- 
tained in a solution of any specific gravity. Ure. 

SdC^€JT4^RiJM,n. [L. .wrAfltrwm, sugar.] (7?o/.) 
A genus of tropical plants from which sugar is 
obtained ; the sugar-cane. Gray. 

SAC-£!HQ-lAC^TATE, n. {Chem.) A salt formed 
by the union of saccholactic acid with a base ; 
seccholate; mucate. Graham. 

SAC-J0H9-I.AC'TIC, a. [L. saccharttm, sugar, and ; 
lac, milk.} {Chem.) Noting an acid, called 
also mueic acid, obtained from the sugar of 
milk. Ure. 

sAc'^BQ-LATE, n. {Chem.) A salt formed of 
saccholactic acid and a base, Kane, 

SAO-rnfjL'Mjo, a. (Chem.) Noting an acid of 
*11 i‘olor nearly black, obtained by boiling cane 
sugar in dilute sulphtiiic acid. Gregory. 


SAC-£3H0L'MINE, n. {Chem.) A crystalline sub 
stance, of a color nearly black, obtained by boil- 
ing cane sugar in dilute sulphuric acid. Gregory. 

SAc'^l-FdRM, a, [L. sacctis, a bag, and forma, 
form.] {Bot.) Having the torm of a sack. 

SAC'CQ-MIl'S, n. [Gr. coKKog, a pouch, and acSj, 
a mouse.] {Zod.) A genus of mammalia of the 
family Muridce, chaiacteiized by having cheek 
pouches ; the pouched rat. The only known 
species is a native of North America. Baird. 

sAc-CO-PHAR'YNX, n. [Gr. o&kkos, a bag, and 
(fidpvy^, the pharynx.] {Ich.) An anguilliform 
nsh whose body, capable of being inflated like a 
sack, is terminated by a very long and slender 
whip-like tail ; the bottle-fish ; Soccopharyna 
ampidhiceus. Siorer. 

SAC'ClJLE, n. [L. saccukis.l A little sac. Smart. 

SA-<?EL'LTjM, n. [L.] {Arch.) A small, unroofed 
enclosure containing an altar sacred to some 
deity . — also a small monumental chapel within 
a church, generally in the form of a square can- 
opied enclosure. FairhoU. 

II SAg-ER-DO'TAL [shs-er-dS't?!, W. J. F.Ja. Sm. 
R. C. Wr. Wb \ ; sa-ser-d5't?l, P.], a. [L. sacer- 
dotulis, from sacerdos, a priest ; It. sacerdotale ; 
Sp. § Fr. sacei dotal.) ^ Belonging to the priest- 
hood or to a priest ; priestly. “ Sacei'dotal gar- 
ments,” SiUlingfieet. 

II SAg-jpR-Df)'TAL-I?lVI, n. The quality or char- 
acter of the priesthood ; priestcraft. Brit. Rev, 

II SAp-ER-DO'TAL-LY, ad. In a sacei dotal or 
priestly manner, ’ Dr. Allen. 

sAcH'EE, n. [L. sacculus. — W. sachell, a bag.] 
A small sack or bag. — See Satchel. Junius. 

SA'CHEM, n, [Indian.] An American Indian 
chief or prince ; a chief of a tribe. Mason. 

SA'CHjglM-DbM, n. The rule or jurisdiction of a 
sachem, [r.] Dwight. 

SA'CIIEM-SHIp, n. The office or jurisdiction of 
a sachem. Miles. 

(sftsh-a'), [Fr.] A scent-bag, or per- 
fume cushion ; a sweet-bag. Simmonds. 

SA-CIlfiV'EU-jpL, n. An iron door, or blower, at 
the mouth of a stove. Balliwell. 

sAck, n. [Gr. cbKKog ; L. saccus ; It. sacca, saccaja ; 
Sp. saco \ Fr. sac, — Goth, sakkvs ; A. S. sacc, 
scec ; Ger. sack ; But. zak ; Dan, awk ; Sw. 
stick. — Gael. § Ir. sac ; W. sach. — Heb. pb* - 
It is observable of this word, that it is found m 
all languages, and it is therefore conceived to 
be antediluvian. Johnaonf) 

1. A bag ; a pouch ; — commonly a large bag 
for holding corn, wool, &c. 

The ti>mi mtk, in the sense of a hag, is ihund In all the 
European and many of the Asiatic languages. Bmnde. 

Then Joseph commanded to fill their mcks with corn, and 
to restore every man’s money into hts mck. Gen. xUi. 25. 

2. The measure of three bushels. Johnson. 

sAOE, V. a. To put into sacks or bags. Betterton. 

SAck, n. [L. sagum ; Gr. ebyog, a soldier’s coarse 
cloak; Sp. sayo; Fr. ^ayoTi.] 

1. A kind of sq^uare cloak worn by the ancient 

Britons, originally made of skin. Craig, 

2. A loose robe formerly w'om by 'women. 

The finest loose meks the ladies used to he put in. B.Jofn»on. 

3. A loose outer garment or surtout worn by 

men. Simmonds, 

sack, V. a. [Sp. § Fort, sacar, saguear; It. 
saccheggiare ; Fr. saccagei\ — 6>A*tnwer refers it 
to A. S. swcce, war, strife.] [i, sacked ; pp. 
SACKING, SACKED,] To take by storm; to plun- 
der or pillage, as a town or city. 

The nope himself was ever arter unfortunate, Borne heinr 
twice taxeti and mcktd in his reign. Sovtn. 

sAck, n, [Sp. saeo, sagtceo.) The act of one 
who sacks a town ; the storm and pillage of a 
town ; spoliation. ** The sack of Troy.” Drydm, 

sack, n, [Sp. seco, dry ; Fr. see.] A Spanish 
wine, of a dry kind ; sherry wine- BhunL 
R is same wino which i« now called sber* 
ry, — Falstaff calls it Skrrrt^ aock, that is, sack frwa 
XortMS. in Ftpain. P, C^fc — The same wine, untoubt- 
edly, which is now named sberxy from Xersa 
FTarea. 


WiEN, BiR ; mAve, NdR, S6N ; Bl&IX, BtlR, ROLB. 
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JBOr Br. Parry finds the ancient mode of spelling to 
l>C6c’cX, and then concluded that .^ac/s is a coiruption 
of .sec, signifying merely a dry wine. The term see la 
still used as a substantive by the French, to denote a 
Spanish wine. JSToahe, Gent, Mag. Ang. lSo7. 

idACK'A^E, n. The act of sacking. Feltham, 

sAcK'BUT, n, [Fr. sa^ehute ; Sp. sacahiichet the 
tube of a pump, and a sackbut, from sacaVj to 
draw, and huc?ie, the stomach (because in blow- 
ing this instrument the breath is drawn up with 
great force from the stomach) ; Port, sacabuxa^ 
saqiiebuxo.'] (A/its.) A brass wind instrument 
of the trumpet species ; a kind of bass trumpet 
in which one tube slides within another, so tnat 
it may be drawn out to different lengths, from 
eight to fifteen feet, according to the pitch of 
the note required ; the trombone of the Italians ; 
the posaune of the Germans. — See Trombone* 

The trumpets, sacktyuis, psalteries, and fife 

Make ttie bun dance. Shak. 

An ancient sackimt was found in the ruins of 
Pom pen, and appears to have icsoinhlcd our modern 
trombone, which was formed by the Ttahans from the 
one they discovered m the ashes of Vesuvius, where 
it had been buried nearly two thousand years. Moore, 

sAck'CL5th, n. Cloth of which sacks are 
made ; coarse, rough cloth, sometimes worn in 
mourning or mortification. Spenser, 

Tliou hast turned fbr me my mourning into dancing: thou 
hast put otf my mckclotk^ ana girded me 'with gladness. 

J»S. XXX. 11. 

Thrice every week in ashes she did sit. 

And next her 'wrinkled skin rough sackcloth wore, Spenser. 

SACK'CLibTHED (sak'kllSihd), a. Wearing, or 
clothed with, sackcloth. Bp. Rail, 

SACK'j^R, n. One who sacks a town. Barret. 

sAcK'F'Cl, w, ; pi. SACKFULS. As much as a sack 
will hold. ** Sackfuls of dross.** Swift, 

sAcK'ING, n. The act of one who sacks or plun- 
der.s a town. Barret. 

bAcK'ING, n. [A. S. seeccingit from smCf a bag.] | 

1, Coarse cloth or canvas fastened to a bed- 
stead, and supporting the bed. Johnson, 

2. Cloth of which sacks are made. Simmonds. 

SACK'LlgiSS, a* [A. S. saoleas^ from sac, conten- 
tion, and leas^ less.] Quiet ; harmless ; inno- 
cent ; weak ; simple. [North of Eng.] Brookett. 

SACK'-P6s-SJglT, n. A posset made of milk, sack, 
and other ingredients. Swift. 

SA'CRAL, a. {A7iat.) Of, or pertaining to, the 
sacrum. “ The sacral arteries, &c.** Dwiglison. 

SAO'RA-mJSnT [sak'r?i-m«nt, -S. W, Pf J. E. F. 
Ja. K. Sm. B. IK6-], n, [L. sacramentumf an 
oath, from sacro, sacrare, to devote ; It. Sp. 
sacratnento ; Fr. sacrement.'] 

1. Any solemn oath ; any ceremony produ- 
cing an obligation. 

Here X begin the B/acrament to all. B. Jbnson. 

2. (Romaf^ Ant.) The military oath taken by 
B/Oman soldiers: — -a pledge made in certain 
suits, alike by plaintiff and defendiiiit. JK Smiths. 

3. i^Theol.) A religious rite or ceremony; an 
outward and visible sign of an inward and spir- 
itual grace; a solemn religious ordinance, en- 
joined by Christ upon his followers, as bap- 
tism ana the Eord's supper ; — the eucharist ; 
the communion : — among the ancient Christian 
writers, a mystery. 

Tills word snrrajHPnt !«i as much to say ns an holy sign, 
and rvpreaenteth alwuy some )>r(>iiu<ie of God. Tynf/ale. 

In the writings of the ancient ftitluTH, all articles which 
are peculiar to Ohiistiau faith, all duties of religion contain- 
ing that which sense or natural reohou cannot of Itself dis- 
cern, are most commonly named sacraments. Mookto', 

Among Protestants, there are two sacraments : 
vias., baptism, and the eucharist or l*ord’s supper ; — 
among Catholics, seven : viz., baptism, confirmation, 
eucharist, penance, orders, matrunony, and extreme 
unction. B4en. 

tSSr “ This word, with sacn/tes, saerUegs, and soc- 
risty, 18 sometimes pronoimced with the a in the first 
syllable long, as in sacred] but this is contrary to one 
of the clearest analogies in the language.’’ Walker. — 
The English orthoepists are unanimous against the 
practice. 

t sAo'R^-MjfeNT, v- a. To hind by an oath, 

When despexate men have sa/esnammled themselves. 

BAfi-ItA-MfiN'T/^L, a. 1* Belal^ng to a aacra- 
nicnt ; partaking of the nature of a sacrament; 
»at*rodly binding. Bp, Taylor, 
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2. "Bound by oath ; solemnly pledged or con- 
secrated. 

The sacramental boat of God’s elect. Chwper, 

SAC-RA-MEN'TAL, n. Something relating to, or 
having the nature of, a sacrament. [r.J 

These -words, ** cup” and ” testament,” be sacramentaJs, 

£p. Moi ton. 

sAC-RA-M6n'TAL-I§M, n. Government by the 
priesthood; priestly authority, [r.] R. Brit. Be o. 

SAC-RA-MkN'TATu-LY, ad. After the manner of 
a sacrament. * Bp, HaU, 

SAC-RA-M^N-TA'RI-^N, n, {Theol,) One who 
differs in opinion, as to the sacraments, from 
the Roman Catholics, who apply the term re- 
proachfully to Protestants. Tyndale. 

SAC-RA-M5N-TA'Rl-AN,a. {Theol.') 1. Pertain- 
ing to the sacraments ; sacramental. Craig. 

2. Pertaining to the Sacramentarians. 

SAC-RA-MfiNT'A-RY, w. [Low L. sacramentari’- 
wn.y {Theol,') ‘ 

1. An ancient book of the Roman Church, 

containing the prayers and ceremonies practised 
in the sacraments. Ahp. Usher. 

2. A sacramentarian ; — a term of reproach 
given by Roman Catholics to Protestants. 

But if tliey bo sacrameittaries that shnircfallv abiiio and 
corrupt the holy sacraments, then may M. llaidfugu ami his 
friends rightly be called sacreanentanes. Jewell. 

SAC-RA-MfiNT'A-RY, a. {Theol.) Relating to the 
Sacramentarians, or to the sacraments. 

He would have charged Chrysostom himself with his sac- 
ramentary quarrel. Jewell. 

SA-CRA' RI-ijMyn, [L.] (ArcA.) A small family 
chapol in a Roman house, devoted to a particu- 
lar deity: — the adytum of a temple. Britton. 

fSA'CR.ATE, V. a. [L. saero, sacratm,\ To make 
sacred; to consecrate. Waterhouse. 


SA'CRI^D-I^Y, ad, la a sacred manner; reli- 
giously; inviolably; strictly. South, 

sA'CR^D-NfiSS, n. State of being sacred ; sanc- 
tity; holiness; inviolability. South, 


sacrifeare ; Sp. sacrifenr ; Fr. sacrifier,'] [i. 

SACRIFICED ; pp. SACRIFICING, SACRIFICED.] 

1. To offer to Heaven ; to immolate upon an 
altar by way of atonement, propitiation, or 
thanksgiving. 

And it was so, that when they that bare the ark of the Lord 
had none six nuecs, he saci ijiced oxen and failings. 

® 2 Sam. vi. 13. 


Christ, o”r 1- for us. I Cor. v, 7. 

And let ii. >.'<■ ■< ifices of thanksgiving, and 

declare his works witii rejoicing. Jrs. evu. 22. 

2. To destroy or give up, or suffer to be lost, 
for the sake of «!omcthing else ; to devote with 
loss; as, “To .•ntciijirc onc*s own comfort for 
that of another.** 

They talk of principles, but notions prize, 

And all to one loved lolly sttcrifice. Poiw. 

C.Muu "iiii li' M 'i. years 

'la If 1 1 !■ ■ MiT 'n'l f er ji'i leais. Prior. 

3. To destroy ; to kill. Johnso7i. 

J8ar* In the words sacrifice, suffice, and discern, c is 

allowed, by the cominuti consent of orthoepists, and 
by general usage, to fake the sound of z. Some 
Bpeakors, however, pronounce sacrifice with the proper 
sound of e soft, and Smart countenances this proinm- 
ciation of it when used as a noun ; yet lie says it is 
“ the practice of most speakers [to pronounce it sac- 
rifize], and according to this practice is the word 
inaikod in all former pronouncing dictionaries.” — 
See Sacrifice, n., and Sacrament. 

II sAc'RI-PICE (siik'r$-fiz, 66), V, n. To make of- 
ferings to Gou, as on an altar. 

That we may sacmjice to the Lord our God. Exod. HI, 18. 

11 SAC^RJ-FFoE 66) [shk'rc-flz, S.TF. P, 

J. F. Ja. K. B. O . ; sak'rc-fis, Sm. fir.], 7i. [L. 

sacrifrium ; It. sacrijicio, sacrifzio ; Sp. 3am- 
feio ; Fr. satrijm*."] 

1. The act of one who sacrifices. “Religious 
rites of sarrifice.** Milton. 

2. 1’hat which is sacrificed ; an o fibrin g made 
to God by way of atonement, propitiation, or 
thanksgiving. 

The fire rnnio clown from lica\'cn,aud conttumvd tlu* burnt 
O&cring and the mw) ijiees 2 ( Vo on. \ it. 1 

Make o< your prn\prh one fcwcPt Baertjict\ 

Anil lift nu hoiil to hnivpii. .SVioX. 

I bi'spcrh vou, thpirfore, brvtbion, bv the nuTi'iri of (iinl, 
tlvit \ e piiht lit \ our bo(U(>ri u Imtig so/ / ifiee, liolj . iioi optiililo 
unto (iod, winch ih >uiir leahotuibh hpiviup. /loin. mi. 1. 

3. Destruction, surrender, or loss for the sake 
of something else ; devotion with loss ; that 
which is given up or lost for something else. 

He made a <racr(ffcr of hia friendship to his interest, .hknann. 

4. Any thing destroyed. Johimu, 

II SAC'RI-Ff-O^IR (sik're-flz-^r), n. One who sac- 
rifices. “ Sac/'ijicers, but not butchers.*^ Shak. 

SAC-Ri-Fl“OrAL (s&k-r^-fitsh'fil), a. Relating to 
sacrifice ; included in sacrifice ; performing Ha(‘- 
rifice. “ Sarrijioial rites.** Bp. Tighr. 

SA(7'Rl-T/fc<?R (silk'rc-lfij), n. [Xj. savrihgium, 
from saemtn, that which is sacred, and Mgo, 
steal; It. ^ Sp. ,w’WA'i 7 #e ; Vt, snrrithjr.X The 
crime of appropriating to one’s self, or to secu- 
lar use, what is devoted to religion ; the erime 
of violating or profaning things sacred ; profa- 
nation. — See Sachamhnt. 

And the bid tn*a»un»8 In lirr sacred tomb 

WUIi mrrtleye to dig. Sjffrnser. 

8AC-R(-r.E*(?rorR fsHk-re-lfi'jus), a. IJi, sarriie- 
OM 3 ,] Uelating to, or implv'ing, sacrilege; pol- 
luted with the crime of saeulege; violating 
things sacred ; impicnm ; irrev<*reiit. 

Most stterUeffioui munlrr hath tiroke op« 

Thv LoiiI'm anumU'd CvinpUt. Sihak, 

aA<J.RH-6'9U)VH-I.Y a<I, in a 

sacrilegious manner ; with sacnlcge. South* 


Waterhouse. 


SA'CR^ID, a. [L. sacer, sacra, sacred, cursed ; It., 
Sp., ^Port. sarro; Fr. saerfi. — W. cysegredif/.'} 

1. Relating to God, or to his worship ; de- 
voted to religious^ uses ; ordained by God; di- 
vine; hallowed; holy; not profane; not secular. 
“ The sacred mysteries of Heaven.** Mitto/i. 

2. Relating to religion; religious; theologi- 
cal ; as, “ Sacred music ** ; “ Sacred history.*’ 

Bmit with the love of sacred song. Milton, 

3. Relating to the Scriptures ; as, “ The sa- 
cred writers *^; “The sacred text,** ArhutJmot, 

4. Dedicated ; consecrated ; devoted with to, 

A temple sacred to the queen of love. JOrydm. 

5. Entitled to reverence ; venerable ; sainted. 

The free breath of a sacred king. Shnk. 

6. Inviolable ; not to be profaned or lightly 
dealt with. 

For he 

The sa/*ri"rf^ honor of hlinaolf, hi*, qui-cii’n, 

lliH hojipf til hOn’d, hig tube'h, bvtraj a to hlniulor. Shnk. 

Seorpts of marriage atill are sacred held. Dryden. 

7. t Accursed ; fraught with evil. 

Our PinproHS, with her mrred wit, 

To viHany and vcugcancc cuimcvrate. Shak. 

Saered a title onco applied to the kings of 

England. Wakejfield, — A sacred place, {Law.) a spot 
where one is buried. Craig, 

Syn. — See Holy. 


uty, noiineas; xnvimaoiuty. boutk, sAc-Rl-Lf/GIOi;s-NftBH(»lik-rc-lfi*juH-n««).n, 

SA-OR!f'|C, > sacrificm.l Employed q'lality of being sacrUe^^ous ; desecratlon- 

SA-ORlF*i-C4L, > in sacrifice. Coekeram, sAc*Rl-L^^|3T, n. One who commits sacri 


ts^-CRlF'l-CjJfc-BLB, a. That may be sacrificed. 
Whatsoever was oacrificaJbW*^ Browne* 

fSA-CElP'l-cAWT, n. [h. ea^tham,} A sseri- 
ficer ; one who offers a sacrifice. RaUywell. 

tsAC-Rf-FI-CA'TQR, zaimfcaimr,\ A 

sacrifioer. Bromw* 


sAc'RI-L^^IHT, n. One who commits sacrilege. 
Antioehua Eplpbamat, the smrikoiet, Bpetmaa, 

fSA'CRiNG, p, a, [Fr. saorer, to consecrate.] 
Consecrating; sacred. jSAoA* Chapman* 

SA'CEINGUEfcLL, i». (Bom. Cath* ChtmJt.) A 
small bell rung before the elevation of the host. 
^ ^ ^ lit itartt*' yoa 

Wotst than the saeriesydsfU, Shak, 


S^CRIF*|-0A*T9-RY, ^ [Fr. sacritkatotrej fiA 'CRIST, ». 1. A sexton ; a sacristan. AyMfflf* 
Ofienng sacrifice. [».] Jmerwooa* 2. A person retained in a cathedral to copy 

J sAc'RT-FIob (sSk Vfsfs, 86) [sfik'if-fis, S*W* P. music for the oholr, and take oars of the 

J F. Ja* K, An. £ wlx o, Ih/mcrifleo, 

from sacrum, sacred, and /ocio, to make ; It. sAc'RIS-tAn, n. pi. mgretiam ; Sp. mcriHmt 


A, B, f, ft, fJ, f, hng; A, % I, 0 , t), t, short; 4, 1$, |, 9, V, y, obsews; FAR*, FAR* FAbT, FAIoL; HfcfR, HER; 
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Ft* sacristain ; — from L. sctcer, sacred.] One 
who has the care of the vessels of a church ; a 
vestry-keeper; a sexton, [n.] Bailey. 

SAC'RIS-T^, n. [It. mgriistia^ sagrestia ; Sp. m- 
; Fr. An apartment in a church 

in which the sacred utensils and sacerdotal 
vestments are kept ; the vestry-room. Addiaon. 

t SA'URO-sANCT, a. [L. sacrosajictm, from sacer, 
sacred, and mncttiSj holy.] Inviolable ; sacred. 

The tribune, armed with, his sactosamt and inviolable 
authority. IToUancl. 

S^' CRUM, n. [L. OS sacrum, the sacred bone.] 
(Anat.) The triangular bone which forms the 
posterior part of the pelvis and terminates the 
vertebral column ; — so called because it pi o- 
tects the genital organs. Dunglison, 

SAD, a. [“The etymology of this word has 
scarcehr been attempted. Minshett derives it 
from Gcr. schatt, shade, because sad people 
affect solitude (or the shade). It seems clearly 
to be the past participle sast, sad, sad, of the A. S, 
verb active seffan or sataii, to set, and to mean 
set, settled, sedate.*’ Richardson, — ** Probably 
a contraction of sagged, heavy, burdened, over- 
whelmed, from to sag, to load.” Johnson. — The 
earliest usage of sad seems to have been in the 
sense of settled, steady, firm, “ A sad stone ” 
(i. e. a set, fixed, firm stone). Wickhffe. 0 
stormy people, unsad (i. e. unsettled), and ever j 
untrue.” Chaucer. — Sansc. sad, to be sick.] 

1. t Earnest, serious; sedate. Surrey. 

2. Pull of ^rief ; sorrowful ; cast down with 
affliction; afflicted; heavy; melancholy; dull; 
depressed; desponding; cheerless; downcast. 

My soul grows iad with troubles. Shak. 

Let US Ht upon the giound, 

And tell aad stones of the death of kings. Shak. 

Sad ior their loss, but joytul of our life. Poj)e. 

3. Expressive of sorrow; gloomy; dismal; 
mournful ; doleful ; lugubrious ; grievous. 

Moreover, when ye fast, bo not, as the hypocrites, of a sad 
coiiutonancc. JUatt. vi. 16. 

4. Serious; sober; sombre; grave; sedate; 
staid ; not light ; not volatile. 

If it wore nil iMiibiwsy of weight, cliolec was made of some 
sad perbon, of known jiulginont and oxi)erieiico,an(i not of a 
young man nol wiigliod in 'itute mutters. Jiacon. 

6. Calamitous; disastrous; afflictive; caus- 
ing sorrow ; spreading gloom ; deplorable ; dire ; 
as, “ A sad accident.” 

6. Bad ; vexatious ; troublesome ; mischiev- 
ous ; as, “ lie was a sad rogue.” [Burlesque.] 

Those ^lualiftoations make him a sad husband. Adr/jsoji, 

A fad fellow is oiio who does serious things, things of serl- 
otih eon •(‘([lienee, and Llnis a niiscliu‘\ous lellou. lCichur(fi*aii. 

7. I), irk -colored ; mclined to black, [r.] 

Woad or waile is used by the dyers to lay the foundafion 
of all sad colors. Jtlortimer. 

8. t Heavy ; weighty; ponderous. 

with tliat his hand, more sad than lump of lead, 

lijilitting iiigh. Spermr. 

9. Cohesive; close; firm; not light, [it.] 
Chalky lands are naturally cold and sad, Mortimer. 

tsAp, t». a. To make sad; to sadden. “This 
sadded the English.” N. Bacon. 

sAl) ^J>4, n. A work in the Persian language, be- 
ing a Hummury of the ^lendavesta; — also writ- 
ten kiaddir. Buchanan. 

BAD'DKN (altd'dn), V. a. [». SADDENED ; pp. SAD- 
DENING, KADiniNEI).] 

1. To make sad ; to make sorrowful. 

And hcaven-brvd horror, on tho Grecian part. 

Sat on each ikee, and saddened every heart. Pope. 

2. t To make dark-colored. Johnson, 

3. t To make heavy ; to make cohesive. 

The very soft water, lying long upon the bottoms of the 
sea . . . doth so coinpresB and mdthn them hy its weight Itni/, 

sAD^OBN (aiidMn), r. n. To become sad or sor- 
rowful, “Troy saddened at the view.” Pope, 

sJfD 'BBB, n, A summary of the 2!endavesta in 
Persian ; — also written Sadda. Brands. 

SAl)'Pt»B, n. [A. S. sadei, sadol, saduZ, sadl% 
Old Gor, Sddm, sedal, satil ; Gcr. sntfel ; But. za- 
M ; Ben. ^ Sw. sadei. — Gael, dr Ir. sadhal, a i 
saddle. — • Russ, siedto. — W. sadell, a pack-sad- 
dle. h, sediiOf a seat, from aedeo, to sit ; It. ^ 
Port. seUa ; Sp. aiZZa ; Fr. selie.1 

1, A leather seat or pad put upon the back of 
a horse, for the accommodation of the rider- 

8. Something in shape or use like a saddle. 


It is a pretty high island, and very remarkable by reason of 
two Daddies, or risings and fallings on the top. Dampter. 

3. A joint of meat with the ribs on each side ; 

as, “A saddle cf venison.” Simmonds. 

4. (^Xaut.) A piece of wood hollowed out to 

! fit on the yard to which it is nailed, having a 
hollow in the upper part for the boom to rest in : 
— a similar piece of wood on the bowsprit. 

Mar. Diet, 

To put the saddle on the riffbt horse, to ascribe blame 
to whom it properly belongs. [Colloquial.] 

SAD'DLE, V. a. [t. SADDLED; pp. SADDLING, 
SADDLED.] 

1. To cover or furnish with a saddle. 

Saddle white Surrey for tlie field. Shak. 

2. To load ; to burden ; to encumber. 

Each saddled with his burden on his back. Druden, 

sAd'DLE-BACKED (^d'dl-bakt), a. Low in the 
back, with an elevated head and neck, as a 
horse. Farrier's Diet, 

sAd'DLE-BAg§, n. pi. Leathern bag® ca'*'*’pd ou 
horseback, one on each side. ' 6^/r. Mf-g. 

sAd'DLE-BOW (sad'dl-b5), n. [A. S. sadel-hoga."] 
The arch at the upper and forward part of the 
saddle, made so as to fit the forwaid part of the 
horse’s back. 

And rein his proud head to the saddle-bow. Shak. 

sAd'DLE— CLOTH, n. A cloth for a saddle ; part 
of the furniture of a riding horse. Boswell. 

SAD'DLE— gAll, n. An excoriation of a horse’s 
back by the saddle. Craig. 

SAd'DLE-GIRTH, n. The band or strap which 
passes under a horse’s belly and confines the 
saddle. Wright. 

SAd'DLE— HORSE, n. A horse used for riding 
•with a saddle. Booth. 

SAD'DLE-MAK'BE, n. One whose business it is 
to make saddles ; a saddler. Johmon. 

sAd'DLJIR, n. One whose trade it is to make 
saddles ; a saddlo-maker. Shak. 

SAD'DL^-RY (said'dlc-rc), n. 1. The manufacture 
of saddles*; the saddler’s trade. McCulloch. 

2. Saddles and other articles of horse gear 

made by a saddler. Simmonds. 

3. Materials for making saddles. McCulloch. 

SAd'DLE-SHAPED (-suapt),^?. a. 1. {Bot.) Bend- 
ing down at the sides, so that a rounded form is 
given to the upper part. Henslow. 

2. ( GeoL) Noting strata bent on each side of 
a mountain and not broken at the top. Bakewell. 

sAd'DLE— TREE, n. The frame of a saddle. 

SAD-DU-Cfi'AN, a. Relating to the Sadducees, 
and to their doctrine- Ash. 

sAd'DU-CEE, n. [Gr. 2fls^5opga7o?.] One of an 
ancient sect among the J ews, who, in the time 
of our Saviour, denied the resurrection of the 
dead, and the existence of angels and spirits ; — 
so called from the founder of the sect, Sadoc, a 
Jewish rabbi, who lived about 250 years B. C. 

The Sadducees say that there is no resurrection, neither 
angel nor spirit. Acts xxiii. 8. 

sAd-DU-CEETsM, n. The principles of the Sad- 
ducees ; Sadducism. N. Brit. Rev. 

sAd'DI'-cI^M, n. The tenets of the Sadducees ; 
Saddiiceeism. More. 

sAd’DII-CIze, V. n. To conform to the tenets of 
the Sadducees. Atterhury. 

sAd’— EYED (sUd'ld), a. Having a sad eye. 

The sod-ej/ed justice, with Ms surly hum. Skdk. 

sAd'-HEArT-J^ID, a. Sorrowful. Bhak, 

sAD'-IR-ON (-i-ijirn), n. An iron instrument for 
smoothing cloth ; a fiat-iron. Bimmonds. 

sAd'LY, ad. 1. With sadness ; sorrowfully ; 
mournfully; miserably; grievously. 

2. So as to cause sadness; calamitously; 
aiflictivcly ; badly ; as, “ It turned out sadhj'' 

8. Gravely ; seriously, “ Think sadly of what 
hath been spoken.” Whoh Dviy of Man, 

4. In a dark color; — this color being an em- 
blem of sadness. “ Badly attired.” B. Jonson. 

SAD'NIPSS, n. 1. State of being sad ; sorrowful- 
ness ; mournfulness ; dejection ; melancholy. 

Anil he. repuleefl (« short tale to make), , 

Fell into a tminem, then Into a tkst. Shak. 

2. Gloom of countenance; a sad look. I 


Dim sadness (did not spare 

Celestial visages. Mtlion, 

3. Seriousness ; sedateness ; gi’avity. 

Tell me in sadness who she is. ShaA. 

SADR, n. (Bot.) The name given by the Arabs 
of Barbaiy to the lote-biisb, the berry of ■which 
they use for food ; Zizyphus lotus. Bindley, 

SAFE, a. [L. sahus ; It. Sp. salro ; Fr. satf. — 
“Probably the same as the Gr. b?. 05 , whole, 
Sansc. saiwa, ‘ omnis; ’ others connect it with 
Gr. chos, oc5,, safe. W. Smith.""] 

1. Free from danger ; out of harm’s way ; as, 

Safe from enemies” ; “ Safe from storms.” 

All soule that will be safe, fly from my side. SItak. 

2. Free from hurt or injury ; sound ; un- 
scathed ; undamaged. 

I long that we were sqfe and fiound aboard. Shak, 

3. Secure ; well-protected ; not likely to get 
lost ; as, “ Money safe in a bank.” 

Ay, but the doors be locked, and keys kept safe. Shak, 

4. Conferring security ; trusty ; trustworthy ; 
as, “ A safe place ” ; “A safe guide.” 

Some smooth ascent, or safe, sequestered bay. Po})e. 

6. No longer dangerous ; placed beyond the 
power of doing harm. [Ludicrous.] 

Banquo ’s safe. 

Ay, my good lord, sce/'e in a ditch. Shak. 

SAFE, n. 1. A place of safety ; a place for re- 
ositing things where they will be secure from 
re, from insects, &c. ; particularly, an iron box 
or closet, made fire proof, in which papers, 
money, &c., may be kept ; — often called a^a/a- 
mande?' safe. 

2. A chest or cupboard in which meats and 

provisions are kept cool and secure from nox- 
ious animals ; a refrigerator. Simmonds. 

3. f A buttery ; a pantry. Ainsioorth. 

t SAFE, V. a. To render safe.* Shak. 

SAFE’-C6n'DVCT, n. [Fr. savf-conduit.] That 
which gives a safe passage ; a protection or 
guard through an enemy’s country ; a convoy ; 
a s.Teguaid ; a pass ; a passport. 

A trumpet was sent to Sir William Waller, to desire a safe- 
conduct for a gentleman. Clarendon, 

SAFE — CQN-DOCT',!?. g. To give a safe passage to ; 
to coIi^’oy or guard through an enemy's country. 

Safe-conducHng the rebels from their ships. Sfiak. 

SAFF/GUARD (saf gard), n. 1, He v^ho, or that 
which, defends ; a defence ; a protection ; a 
security ; a bulwark. 

His mercy shall be our safeguard. Hooker, 

2. A guard through an interdicted road 
granted by the possessor ; a convoy. Joknson, 

3. A pass ; a passport ; a safe-conduct. 

On safeguard he came to me. Shak, 

4. An outer petticoat worn by women on 
horseback to protect their other clothing. Mason, 

SAPE'GUARD, V. a. To guard ; to protect. 

To safeguxxrd thine own life 

The best way is to venge my Gloster’s death. Shak, 

SAPE — KEBP'JNG, n. The act of keeping safely 
from injury or from escape. tFyman. 

SAPE'-LOd^IED (-ISdjd), a. Lodged in safety. 

sAFE’LY, ad. 1. In a safe manner; without 
danger, hurt, or injury. 

Godsqfely quit her of her burden. Shak. 

2. Without chance of escape ; securely. 

Till then I *U keep him dark and sc^/itlif locked. Shak. 

SAPE'N^SS, n. The state of being safe ; safety- 

sAFE'-PL£d^B, n. (Law.) A security mven for 
a man’s appearance at a day assigned. Whishaw. 

SaPE'TY, n. The state of being safe or out of 
danger ; freedom from danger ; security. Shak. 
Out of this nettle, danger, we pluck this flower, scfefff. SItak. 

Synx,^ Setfety implies the absence of danger; ae- 
curity, the absence of all apprehension of danger. 
Those who are out of danger are safe ; those who are he 
yond the reach or the fear of danger, secure sq/Ss with 
respect to the present ; secure in relation to the future. 
Complete scfHy: well-grounded or false securuy.^ 
“ We cannot endure to be disturbed or awakened from 
our pleasing lethargy, for we care not to be sqfs, hut 
to be secure ; not to escape lielU but to live pleasant. 
ly.»» JBp. Taylor. 

SAFE’TY-Arch, n. (Arch.) An arch formed in 
the substance of a wall, to relieve the part be- 
low it from the superincumbent weight ; a dis- 
charging arch. Ogikie. 


MtEN, sYEi adVE, nCE, sCN; bCll, bCk, eClB.-.?, 9, <i, f, iofl-. e, e, j, hard; ? « z; ? «» gz.— THIS, tWs. 
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SAFE'TY— BELT, w. A belt or buoy worn by 
swimmers as a security from, drowning ; a safety- 
buoy ; a life-preserver. tSimmonds* 

SAPE^Ty—BUol?’, n» A safety-belt. Simmonds* 

SAFE'TY-LAMP, n, A lamp, invented by Sir 
Humphrey Davy, which is surmounted by a fine 
wire-gauze cylinder, impervious to fiame, and 
thereby burns without clanger in an^ explosive 
atmosphere, as in the fire-damp in mines. 

The wire-jcauze covering, m an explosive mix- 
ture of air and fire-damp, becomes filled with a lam- 
bent flame, which it intercepts by reason of its being 
a good conductor of heat, cooling the mixture below 
the point of ignition. Miller. 

SAPE'TY-PLtJG, w. A bolt, used in steam-boilers, 
having the centre filled with a fusible metal, 
which is melted by the increased temperature 
when the water gets too low. IVeLile. 

SAFE^TY— TU‘BE, ?t. A tube of various 
forms used in distillations, the prej^a- 
ration of gases, &c. (as B in the fig- 
ure), to prevent the Dursting of ves- 
sels from the sudden disengagement 
of gases, and their collapse from the 
sudden condensation of vapors or 
gases ; to prevent the mingling of flu- 
ids contained in different vessels con- 
nected together by tubes ; and to pre- 
vent explosion in that form of the 
oxyhydrogen blowpipe, in which the Safety-tube, 
oxygen and hydrogen arc contained in the same 
vessel. C. T, Jackson. 

fiAFE'TY- VALVE, n. A valve (B) opening out- 
wards from a steam-boil- 
er (A), and kept down 
by a weight (E), so ad- 
justed upon a lever (0 _ _ 

D) as to permit the es- “ ‘ Safety-valve, 
cape of the steam when its tension becomes 
so great as to cause danger of explosion ; — also 
a valve attached to the steam-boiler and opening 
inwards, kept up by a counter weight on a lever, 
and serving to prevent the weight of the atmos- 
phere from crushing in the sides of the boiler 
when the engine stops working, and the steam 
cools. mff&low. 

BAP'FL^JW, n, {Bot.) Safflower. Mortimer. 

SAf'PL(5v^”?IK., n. (Bot.) 1. A plant of the genus 
Car£ha?nuSf cultivated in India, Egypt, &c., on 
account of its flowers, which are usea as a dye- 
stuff, and for making rouge ; bastard saffron j 
Cartharnus tinctoriiis. Eng. Cgo, 

2. A name applied to cakes composed of the 
florets of the Cartharnus Unrforius, pressed 
together, dried, and packed in bales. Archer. 

11 SAP^PEON (sSfrun or s&f fyrn) [aif run, S. J. K. 
Bm. C. IVr.; sAf’fvm, IV. }\ J. >\], h. [Ar. mf- 
aran, yellow, Archer. — Moorish ^ Sjy.azqfrdn. 
— It, znfferano ; Fr. sqfran. — G-er. Sw. saf- 
Jran\ Hm.. safran. — 'W.saffriom, (Bot.) 

1. An ornamental bulbous plant of the genus 

Orocusj bearing purple flowers with yellow 
stigmas ; Crocus sativus. ' Loudon. 

2. The dried pistils of the Croetts sativus, or 
saffron, used in medicine, &c. Simmonds. 

|] iaAP^FRON (sJtf run), a. Having the color of 
saffron; yellow. ‘ Shak. 

II SAf'FRON (attf'rvn), v. a. To tinge with saffron ; 
to make yellow ; to gild. (Jhamer. 

II sAp'FRON-y, 05, Having the color of saffron ; 
yellow; saffron. Todd. 

sAg, v. n, [M. Goth. ^ A. S. aigan^ to fall, to 
sink; Frs. aiga^ Dut. zcMen^ to fall.] [i- 
SAGGED ; pp. SAGGING, SAGGED.] To sink m 
the middle when supported at both ends, as a 
long pole ; to sink down by its own weight ; to 
hang heavy, or on one side ; to give way ; to 
subside ; to settle ; to bend ; to fail ; to ^oop ; 
to yield ; to swag, — See Swag. 

When the joists of a floor or the rafters of a 
roof bend or droop, they are said by builders to aar ; 
and this word is used by SUafceepeare, meaning to 
draop. Dean, Boar, 

The mind I sway by *nd the heart t bear 
Shall u«vor mg with doubt nor eheke with ftsr. Shah, 
To sag to leewwrd^ (JVkttf.) to drift to leeward. Dam. 

r bAcl V. a. To cause to sink or give way ; to j 
load ; to burden, Johnson. I 


sAg, n. The act or state of sagging or sinking in 
the middle; sagging. Francis. 

SA ' GAj i An old heroic Scandina- 

vian tale ; the general name of those ancient 
compositions which comprise both the history 
and the mythology of the northern European 
nations. Brande, 

SA-GA^CIOUS (sa-ga'shus, 66), a. [L. sagax, saga' 
'cisj from sagio, sagire, to perceive quickly by 
the senses ; It. sagace ; Sp. sagaz ; Fr. sagace.] 

1. Quick of scent. ** Sagacious hounds,^ 
Drgden. “ Sagacious of his quarry.** Milton. 

2. Quick in mental penetration ; shrewd ; dis.- 
ceriiing ; sapient ; wise ; sage ; judicious. 

Only sagiteious heads light on these observations. LocA e. 

SA-GA'UIOITS-LY (sa-ga'shus-l?), ad. In a saga- 
cious or shrewd manner ;* sagely. Burke. 

SA-GA'OIOyS-NfiSS (sa-ga'shya-nSs), n. The qual- 
ity of being sagacious ; sagacity. Cudxoorth. 

SA-GA^M-TY, n. [L. sagadtas^Yr. sagacit<il\ 

1. Quickness of scent, in animals. 

2. Uuality of being sagacious ; penetration ; 
shrewdness; quick discernment; acuteness. 

A Quiekncss in the mmd to find out these intermediate 
ideas . . and to apply them right is, I suppose, that w hich is 
called 9aoacitu. Lotke. 

Syn. — Sagacity signifies natural and quick dis< 
ceriiment, and it is often applied to animals. Natural 
sasracitu ; the sagacity of a dog ; penetration to under- 
stand difficulties or abstruse matters ; discernment to 
diHcrimiiiate ; shrewdness to discern consequences and 
intentions ; acuteness of intellect. — A sagacious dog , 
a sapient auiiuAl ; a sage or wise philosopher ; a grace 
divine ; an acute reasoner ; a shrewd manager. — See 
0ISCERNMENT, WISDOM. 

SAg'A-MORE, n. 1. A term applied by the North 
Anierican Indians to a chief of second rank, 
the first in authority being called sachem ; — 
sometimes used as synonymous with the latter 
title. Hutchinson. 

[The Indians] were governed by sachems, kings, and mg- 
amores^ petty lords. Zech/orrf. 

Sagamore, sachem, or powwow. LongklUm. 

2. A juice used in medicine. Johnson. 

SAg' n. [Gr. craydnyvov ; L. sagnpennm ; 
Arab, sugbeni^.j A concrete gum-resin, having 
the odor of garlic, and an acrid, bitterish taste, 
obtained from a Persian plant. Thompson. 

sAG-A-PE^J^OMfn. [L.] Sagapen. JWcCtfffocA. 

sA'GAR, n. A species of ancient weapon. Bryant. 

sAg'A-THY, n. A kind of serge ; a slight wool- 
len ’stuff.* Tatler. 

S^E, n. [L., It., Se Sp. salvia ; salro, to save ; 
Fr. sauge.'\ A labiate plant or herb of 

the genus Saloia. of which there are many spe- 
cies ; — so called in allusion to its reputed 
healing qualities. Loudon. 

iSnp* Common garden sage. (Salvia oJjicinalLi) was 
formerly niucU used in in<^icin 0 as a Hudorinc. aro- 
matic, aatringont, and antiseptic, and it is now used 
in cookery. Loudon, 

sage, [L. saga, a female diviner; sae/tes, 
prophetic ; sagax\ sagacious, from suozOf to per- 
ceive quickly*; It. saggio ; Fr. strye.J 

1. Wise ; prudent’; sapient ; sagacious ; dis- 
cerning; acute; shrewd- 

To sage philoaophy next lend thine ear. JUHton. 

2. Judicious ; well-judged ; to the purpose. 

Vane, young in years, but in. aopr counsel old. Jfilton. 

3. Grave; solemn; serious. Shak. 


And If aught else irreat bards beside 
In »age and solemn tunes have s unir* 


MiUm. 


SA^E, n. A man of gravity and wisdom ; a wise 
man ; a philosopher, 

Betl)OUShtasasaps,b«Aliftfttts«av^ SeusMk. 

SA^tE^-AF'PLK, St. An excrescence upon 

a species of sage {aakda p<mi/ara) caused by 
the puncture <» an insect. 

h. a kind of cheese, flavored, 
and colored green, with the juice of ss|m. The 
juice of spimige is also usually added to 
heighten the color. Farm. Snoy. 

sA$1E'LY, ad. Wisely ; sagaciously ; shrewdly. 

n, A Bussian measure of length, 
equal to about seven English feet; — written 
also saehine and saahen, Simmmtdi. 


SAGE'NJPSS, n. Wisdom; prudence, sagacity; 
shrewdness ; gravity. Asc/iam. 

sA^'B-NITE, n. (Min.) Another name for ru- 
tile. — See Rctilb. Dana, 

SAG-B-NOP'TJP-RIS, n. (Pal.) A fossil genus of 
ferns ; one of the coal-plants. Eng. Cgc. 

SA^E'— r0§E, n. (Bot.) A plant and flower. Ash. 

SA^E'— WiL'LOW, n. (Bot.) A dioecious, spread- 
ing, tufted bush, growing in the openings and 
on the borders of dry, sandy woods ; iSalix tns~ 
tis ; — called also dwarf grag'^tcillow. Emerson. 

sAg^G^R, n. The cylindrical or oval case of fire- 
clay in which fine stoneware is enclosed whilo 
baking in the kiln ; — written also seggar. Ure. 

SAG'GJNG, n. The act of sinking or hanging 
down ; a bending under superincumbent weight. 

To 

Johnson. 


SAG'l-NATE, V. a, [L. sag mo, 
glut ; to fatten ; to pamper, [ii.] 

S4-QIT^ T4, n. [L,, an mvwe.] 

1. f AA’f;wi.) A northern constellation. JTmd, 

2. {Arch.) A name sometimes used for the 

key-picce of an arch. Weale. 

SA^^'IT-TAL [sA(i'j 9 -t^l, W. P. Ja. Sm R. C. Wb . ; 
sa-jlt'ral,* S. K . ; sa-jlt'tal or sad'j^-tal, 1^ r.], a. 
J^ti. sagittalis, from sagitfa, an arrow.] Belong- 
ing to an arrow ; resembling an arrow. 

The sagittal suture, (Auat.) the suture which unites 
the two parietal bones of tho skull ; — so called be- 
cause It meets tho coioual sutuio as an arrow iiieots 
tho suing of the bow. 

sAt^-lT-TA^ HF4, n. [L. sagifta, an arrow.] {Bot.) 
A genus of marsh or aquatic plants, ehielly per- 
ennial herbs, some species of uhicli ar- 
row-shaped leaves ; arrow-head. dray. 

sAg-lT'-TA^ Rhtys, n, [1^.] The Arch- 

er ; the ninth sign of the zodiac, which the sun 
enters about the 21st of November. 

sA (J'lT-T A-R Y, n. [L. saaiUarhis.l 

1. ( AT^^A.J An animal half num, half horse, 

armed with a bow and quiver ; a centaur ; an 
archer. The dreiwlfal sagitianf 

Appalls our numbers. Shah 

2. An arsenal or depository of arrows. Shak. 

sA^'IT-TA-RY, a. Belonging to an arrow ; prop- 
er for an arrow, [it.] Browne. 

sA(Jl'rT-TATE, a. (Bot.) Shaped like the head of 
an ancient arrow; — appUca to leaves, anthers, 
&c. Z^uihn. 

SA'GO, w. [Malay ^ Javanese ««<jru.] A species 
of nutritious, grahuluted fecula or staren, ob- 
tained from the interior of the trunk of Vfirious 
pahn-trees and species of (,\i/caa, inhabiting the 
islands and coasts of the Indian Oct^an. JAndlcy. 

SA-<jOTn', w. flndiun.] A species of mu 

pajou or South Amorieau monkey with a hairy 
tail, not priduTisile, and whosi* teeth do not pr<s 
ject; the squirrel monkey called also so* 
gouin. Eng. (yc, 

sA^GRA, n. (Ent.) A genus of coleopterous hu 
sects, many species of which, remarkable for 
brilliant red, purple, and green colors, are 

brought from the East* Eng. Cyc. 

sA* G rr..k 'R as, n. A genua of palms. Lindtcy. 

SJl 'arm, n. [L.] The military dress of the Ho- 
man* inugistrutcK and dignitaries; a cloak fas- 
tened at the breast with a clasp, Brande. 

sA^G^S, n. ( Bot.) A genus of pulm-trees, yield- 
ing sagfi, foimd in tho islands of the Indian 
Archipelago. Eng. < *yc. 

8A'(^Y» Full of, or seasoned with, n»g;hOvtgrav«* 

SAH'LfTR, ». {Min.) A dingy-greenish, coarse- 
foliated variety of ]>\ro\ciie. so called from Suh^ 
la, in Sweden, where it is found. ZMna. 

Si 7* ft, [Fr.] (Zanl) A species of sapajou or 
American monkey. JPkwAer. 

SA^'IC, or sA'IK* n. [Fr. mugm.] A Turkish 
merehant-vessel of the 1. 


levant, having but one 

mast, and that very high. Mrnkym 

SAID (M), i. A p. from soy. 3U Declared ; re- 
lated ; iitterfsd ; reported. 

2. Aforesaid; before mentioned; as, **The 
aaid plaintiff.’* Hak* 


A, E, r. 6, 0, t, long; A, 8, I, 6, 0, t, short ; 4, S, I, 9 , V, Y, oiseurei fAeb, rXB. r*8 T, FAU.; kAib, HliA; 
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SAINT-VITUS’S-DANCE 


SAIGA 


sAr'vJA, n. (Zoff?.) A species of antelope ; Saiga 
TartaHca, Eng, Cyc, 

SAI'KYR, n, (Mi7.) A species of small cannon 
formerly in use. Stocqueler, 

SAIL (sal), segelf scegel; Dut. Ger. 

^ Sw. segel ; i>an. sell ; Icel. segl, — W. hwyLl 

1. A piece, or a number of pieces ioined by 
sewing, of canvas, mat, or other similar mate- 
lial, by the action of the wind on which, when 
extended, a vessel is moved on the water. 

J03* Sods are of two kinds: stjtiare satis, which 
bang from yards, their foot lying across the line of 
the keel, as the courses, topsails, &:c., and fore-and- 
qfi sails, which are set upon galfs, or on stays, their 
foot running with the line of the keel, as jib, spank- 
er, &c. Dana. 

2. A ship ; a vessel. 

I have sixty sa£2s« Ctesar none better. Skak. 

3. A number of ships ; — in this sense used 
as a collective noun in the plural number ; as, 
** A fleet of twenty sail.** 

A portly mil of ships make hitherward. Shak. 

4. A wing; a van. [In poetry.] Spenser, i 

Ta make sail, to spread out more sail. — To set sail, 

to expand or spread out the satis ; hence, to com- j 
mence a voyage. — To shorten sail, to take in a part 
of the sails. — To strike sail, to lower a sail ; — hence, 
to abate pomp or assertion of superiority. [Colloquial.] 

How many nobles then should hold their places 

That must stt ike sail to spirits of vile sort! Shak, 

RAIL, V. n. [t. SAILED ; pp. sailing, sailed.] 

1. To be carried along, as a ship, by the pres- 
sure of wind upon sails. 

My boat satis freely both with wind and stream. Shak, 

2. To go or pass by sea ; to be conveyed in a 
vessel on the water. 


And when we had fiatled over the sea of Ci'’-** ■ i" ' Pim- 
phylia, we came to Myra, a city of Lycia. I '■ v\ ■ . 

3. To swim, as a fish ; to pass smoothly along ; 
to glide ; to float- 

Likc little dolphins, when they satl 
In the vast shadow of the liritish whale. Vryden. 

4. To fly without striking with the wings. 

Down thither prone in flight 
IIo speeds, and thinugli the vast ethereal iky 
Stiih between worlds and worlds with steady wing. Milton. 

RAIL, V, a. 1. To pass or cross by moans of 
sails ; to pass in a vessel ; to navigate. 

A thousand ships were manned to sail the sea. Braden. 


2. To fly through ; to pass through, as if sailing. 

Sublime she sails 

The aerial space, and mounts the winged gales. Pojie. 

3. To direct or manage the motion of a ves- 
sel ; as, ** Can he sail a ship ? ’* Ogilvie, 

RAIL'>\-BLE, <*. That may be sailed through; 

passable by shipping ; navigable. Cotgrave, 

RAIL'-BORNB, p, Carried by sails. Falconer, 
SAII/— BROAD (imrbrOLwd), a. Broad or spread- 
ing like a sail. ** Sail broad vans."* MiUon, 
RAlIi'—GLrtTW, n, A species of cloth used for 
sails; duck or canvas. McOulhch, 

RAlL'jglB, n* 1. One that sails; a seaman; a 
sailor. P. Sidney, 

2. A saili^ vessel ; a ship, or boat, propelled 
by sails. “ is a good saH&rF Todd. 

Syn. — See Sailor. 

sAil'fIsh, n. (Ich.) A name applied to the 
basking-shark ; Selaohus tnaximtes, Tarrell. 
SAIL^-IIOOK (-hAk), n. (SaiUmaking.) A small 
hook used for holding the seams of a sail square 
in the act of sewing. Mar. Diet, 

RAlL^ING,n. {Nattt.) 1. The act of one who, or 
that which, sails : — the act of setting sail ; the 
motion of a vessel on the water. 


Ko more mUinff by the etar. Shak, 

2. The art or rules of navigation ; the art or 
the act of shaping, determining, or representing 
a ship’s course by means of charts. Mar. Diet. 

OwrroHt oqiUHff, the method of determining a ship’s 
course aad distance when her own motion is com- 
bined with that of a current. — Cflohnlar saiHnff, the 
method of resolving the canes of sailing on the sup- 
position that the earth is spherical. — Qreai eircU 
saUmrt the method of doiennmmg a ship’s course so 
that her track may he on an arc of a great oirde, as 
being the shortest diHtance between two points on 
the eartlu— Af«rcotor»;» /roiKiar, that In which prob- 
lems are solved arrording to the principles applied in 
Mercator’s projection. See Projectiow, — 
latitudi sttiltitf, that in which tlte problems are solved 
by means of the middle latitude,— that is, half the 
sum of the latitudes of the extreme polnu of the course. 


— Oblique sadinff, the application of oblique-angled 
plane triangles to the solution of problems in naviga- 
tion. — Plane sadmif, that in which the problems are 
solved on the supposition that the surface of the earth 
is a plane ; — appUcable only for small distances. — 
Parallel satlvng, the method of finding what distance 
a ship runs due east or west, in sailing from one me- 
ridian to another, in any parallel of latitude. — Trae- 
erse sadinq, the method of working or calculating 
traverses or compound courses so as to bring them 
into one. — Windioard scaling, the art of working the 
ship towards that quarter of the compass from which 
the wind blows. Mar, Diet. — Sading directions, direc- 
tions for navigating vessels to and from difiTerent 
ports. Ogdeie, — Sailing order, the order of sailing j 
the general dis{josition of a fleet of ships when pro- 
ceeding on a voyage or expedition. — Sading-trim, a 
term applied to a ship when she is in the best state 
for sailing. Mar. Diet. 

SAIL'ING— mAs’TJPR, n. (A*attt.) An officer on 
board a ship of war, who has the charge of the 
navigating of a ship under the direction of the 
captain. Park. 

SAIL’ING—MATCH, n. A contest for speed be- 
tween yachts or boats ; a regatta. Simmonds. 

SAIL'LJpSS, a. Destitute of sails. PoUoh. 

SAIL'-LOFT, n. A place where sails are made, 
repaired, and kept. King. 

SAIL'— MAK-5R, n. A maker of sails. Shak. 

SAIL'— MAK-{NG,n. The art or the occupation of 
making sails. Maunder. 

SAIL'— NEE'DLE, n. A large needle used by sail- 
makers. 


SAIL'QR, n. One of the crew of a ship or vessel, 
— usually one of those before the mast ; a sea- 
man ; a mariner. 

My father, as nurse said, did never fhar. 

But cried. Good seamen 1 to ihe saitors, galling 

Ills kingly hands with hauling of the ropes. Shak. 

Syu. — Sailer is a person or a vessel that sails. Sail- 
or is s. seafarer by employment, and is a term mostly 
applied to common sailors, who, in the sea-phrase, 
are before the mast. The term seaman is applied to 
the superior class of the crew, to the officers and pi- 
lots J manner, to such as gain their living by sea, but 
are their own masters. Waterman is a fresh-water 
sailor, employed on lakes, rivers, or canals. 

SAIL'QR— LfKE, a. Like a sailor. Abbot. 

SAIL'— RddM, n. (Naut,') A place enclosed on 
the orlop deck, where sails are stowed. Mar. Diet. 


SAIL'Y, a. Like a sail. ** Sadly wings.” Drayton. 

SAIL'— YARD, n. [A. S. segel-gyrd, segt-gyrd.] 
A pole suspend^ on the mast of a 
ship, to extend a sail to the wind. Mar. Diet, 
SAIM, n. [A. S. seim ; Dut. zeem, oiled leather ; 
Ger. aeiw, mucilage, slime. — ^W. satm, grease.] 
Lard; goose-grease. [Local, Eng.] Brockett. 
t SAiN, i. & p. from say. Dsed for say. “ As 
wizards sain.** Spenser : — said. Shak. 

SAIN'FoIn, or sAIN'PQIN [san'foln, K. Sm. 0. 
JVr. m, ; sJln'fUIn, W. J. F. ; sSn'f oin, S. JS.], n. 
[Er. ; from saint, sacred, or sam, wholesome, 
and foin, hay ; L. sanum foentmt sound hay.] 
(Bot.) A leguminous plant of the genus Owo- 
brychis, one species of which, Ombrychis sati- 
or common sainfoin, is cultivated for fodder; 
— • written also saintjhm. Eng. Cyc, 

SAINT (sfint), n. [L. sanctus, sacred ; It. ^ Sp. 
sardo, santa ; Er. saint."} 

1, A person eminent for piety and virtue ; a 
sanctimonious or very religious person. 

And seam a saint when moat X play the deril. Shak. 


2. One of the blessed in heaven. Shak. 

3. A term applied to the apostles and other 
holy persons named in Scripture ; as, ** Saint 
Paul ” ; ** Saint Matthew.” 

4. One canonized by the church j as, ” Saint 
George ” ; ** Saint Helena.” 


Ilia atudy la hia tilt-yard, and hla loves 
Are bnuaen images of canonized aaAite. 


Shak. 


SAINT, V. a. [4. SAINTED ; pp. sainting, saint- 
ed.] To number among saints; to reckon 
among saints by public decree ; to canonize* 
Not h« that maken a woman better by hia woir^ ^ ^ 
1 '11 have him sainted. Beau, ft JPt 


sAint, t?. n. To live or act as a swnt; to act 
with a show of piety ; — sometimes with d. [n.] 
To aln, and never ibr to saime. Shak. 

'Whether the charmer alnner it or saint It Pope. 

SAXNT-AN'DRBW*§-CR5SS, n. 1, A cross in 
the form of the letter X. Crahb. 

2. iJM.) A low North American shrub, hav- 


ing petals scarcely exceeding the outer sepals, 
and approaching each other in pairs over them, 
in the form of a St. Andrew’s cross ; Ascyrtem 
Crux-Andrem. Gray. 

SAINT-AN'THQ-NY*§-PIRE, n. (^Med.) The vul- 
gar name for erysipelas. Dunglison. 

I SAINT'-CCTH'B9RT*S-BEAD§,n.p^. (Pal) The 

\ separated, perforated, circular pieces or plates of 
the stem of a fossil species of encrinite {En- 
crinites moniliformis) ; — called also Uly -stones, 
and wheel-stones. Bttckland. 

SAINT'E^D, p. a. 1. Holy ; pious ; virtuous. A 
most sainted king.” Shak, 

2. Consecrated ; sacred ; hallowed. Milton. 

t SAINT'JgR, V. n. See SAUNTER. 

t SAINT' jpss, n. A female saint. Bp, Fisher. 

SAINT'FOIN, n. (Bot.) Same as Sainpoin. 

SAINT-IG-NA'TiyS’^-BEAN, n. (Bot.) The seed 
of the Ignatia dmara, used in India under the 
name of papeeta, for cholera. Eng. Cyc. 

SAINT 'I§M, n. The character or the profession 
of saintship. Wood, 

SAINT-j6HN’§'-BRfiAD,n. (Bot.) A plant found 
wild in all the countries skirting the Mediter- 
ranean, especially in the Levant, the pods of 
which contain a sweet, nutritious pulp that is a 
common article of food in the countries where 
the tree grows wild; Carob-tree ; Algaroba-tree ; 
locust-tree; Ceratonia siliqua ; — supposed by 
some to have been the food of St. John in the 
wilderness. Eitg. Cyc. 

SAINT-JOHN’S'-WORT (-wUrt), n. The com- 
mon name of plants of the genus Hypericum, 
one species of which, Hypericum perforatum, 
the common people of Germany and France 
gather with great ceremony on St. John’s day, 
and have in the windows and about their houses 
as a charm. Eng. Cyc. 

SAiNT'— LIKE, a. 1. Suiting, becoming, or be- 
longing to, a saint. “ Saint-like sorrow.” Shak. 

2. Resembling a saint. ”A sca^it-Uke and 
immaculate prince.” Bacotu 

SAINT'LI-NJBss, n. The quality of being saintly. 

SAINT'LY, a. Like a saint ; becoming a saint. 
Wron^, with saintly patience borne.” Milton. 

SAINT'-MAR'TIN’^-HERB, n. (Bot.) A small, 
herbaceous, very mucilaginous plant, used for 
medicinal purposes ; Sauvagesia erecta. Lindley. 

SAINT-6L'Q-QIsT, n. (Theol.) One who treats 
of the lives of the saints, [r.] Ck. Ob. 

SAINT-PE'T|:R’§-W0RT, n. (Bot.) A low, 
shrubby plant, with pale, black-dotted leaves 
and yellow flowers ; Ascynim sta^u. , Gray. 

SAINTS’— b£ll, n. The smaller church bell, so 
called because formerly it was rung when the 
priest came to those words of the mass, Sancte, 
Sancte, Sancte, Deus Sabaoth, (Holy, holy, holy 
is the Lord of Hosts), that all persons absent 
might fall on their knees ; sacring-bell. Bp. Hall. 

SAINT'-SEEM-ING, a. Having the appearance 
of a saint. Mountagu. 

SAINT'SHIp, n. The character or the qualities 
of a saint. South. 

SAINT-SJ-mO'NI-AN, n. A follower of the French 
socialist, Claude * Henri, Count de St. Simon, 
who was born in 1760 and died in 1825, and 
whose views of society and human destiny are 
contained in a variety of writings, especially in 
a short treatise entitled the Nouveau Chris^ 
tianisme (New Christianity), 

This book (Nouveau Christianisme) does not 
contain any scheme of a new religion, such as the 
disciples of Count de St. Simon afterwards invented, 
imt xebttkes both the Catholic and the Protestant sects 
for their neglect of the main principle of Christianity, 
— the elevation of the lower classes, — and proposes 
association and Just division of the fruits of common 
labor fin* duo proportion to the merits or capacity of 
the recipient) as the true remedy for the present social 
evils. Brands. 

sAint-si-mO'NI-an-Ibm, ft. The or 

doctrines of the St. Simonians, darks. 

SAXNT-Vl'TyS’^BXNOE, «. (Med.) A ocmvnl- 
slve or irre^lar and involuntaxy motion of one 
or more limbs, and of the face and tnmhV“*a 
disease that commonly occurs in childhood, and 
is generally connected with torpor of the sys- 
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tern. es]>ecinlly of the digestive organs; chorea ; 
— so called Ijecause the movements resemble 
dancing. Dunglison, 

, i'JOUi n- {Zo'l.) A name applied to the Cehus 
of Gcoriroy, a division of the i:iapaJouSf a group 
of South American monkeys, one of the most 
common species of which is the ’weeper, or 
Cehui> Apdta. Eng.Cyc, 

SAKR, ». [A. S. saca^ sacu, contention ; But. 

zcmk^ thing, cause ; Fra, aeA, thing, cause ; Ger. 

»' snrkp^ a thing, a cause in la'vv, — See Sac.] 

1. Final cause ; end ; purpose ; reason. For 
empire’s sakeJ* For glory’s sake.** Milton. 

2. Account ; regard to any person or thing. 

W ould I were young, for your sale. SfidL. 

Syn. — See Account. 

SA'IC^Il, n. [Fr. sacre.l 

1, {Ormth.) A species of hawk. Chapman. 

2. {^Mil.) A piece of artillery. D&t'ham. 

SAK'^R-fiT, n. The male of a saker. Bailey. 

SA'XJ, n. {Zobl) A monkey belonging to the ge- 
nus Pithecia^ having a bushy tail, and noted for 
its savage temper 5 the fox-tailed monkoy- 

The term saki^ in its general application, des- 
ignates any Amoiican monkey whose tail is not pie- 
hensilo. Enfr, Cyc. 

sJLf 71. [L., salt.] (Chem.) The term for a salt, 
used in. chemistry and pharmacy. Dtmglison. 

SAL' A- RLE, a. That may be sold ; vendible ; fit 
for sale; marketable. “ things.” Carew. 

SAL'A-BLE-NfiSS, ?i. The state of being salable. 

SAL'A-BLYi ad. In a salable manner. Wright. 

TJIPlf 71, An impure carbonate of 
potash, obtained by lixiviating the ashes of 
wormwood {Arte77nsia ahsmthiiim) ; — called 
also salt of wormwood. Wood § Bache. 

SA-LA'C£OUS (^sgi-la'ahus), a. [h. salax, salacts ; 
'saliOf to leap ; It. saltire ; Sp. salaz.] Lustful j 
lecherous ; lewd ; lascivious. Drydm. 

SA-LA'ClOys-LY, ad. Lochcrously; lustfully. 

SA-LA'CroyS-NfiSS, n. The qxiality of being^ sa- 
lacious ; salacity. Bailey. 

SA-LAy't-TY, 71. [L. salacitas,] The quality of 
’being salacious ; lust ; lechery. Browne. 

sAl'AD, n. [It. insalataf from L. sal, salt; Sp. 
ensalatla (quasi salada, salted) ; Fr. salade. — 
Ger., Sw., <Sf Dan, salat. — Gael, salaid.] Food of 
raw herbs, as lettuce, celery, radishes, water- 
creases, &c., generally dressed with vinegar, 
salt, oil, mustard, and other condiments. — 
Vulgarly corrupted to saUet. B. Jonson, 

Salad’Cream, a prepared dressing for salads. — Salad- 
oU, Ficrence or olive oil, for miring with salads. — 
Salad’Spmn, a spoon, usually of wood or ivory, for 
mixing and serving salad. Svnnimds. 

sAl'AD-ING, rt. Vegetables for salad. Sat, Mag. 

SAL-Ai;-RA'Tys,n. See Saleratus. Wood ^ Bache. 

SAryAL-BfiR'EY, n. (Bot.) The fruit of Gaul- 
therta shaUon, growing in the valley of the Ore- 

f on, about the size of a common grape, of a 
urk pui'ple color, and of sweet, pleasant fiavor. 

Farm. Ency, Gray, 
sAL-A-LfiM'BR6TH, n. {Chem.') A double salt 
known to the alchemists, consisting of chloride 
of mercury and chloride of ammonium. Graham. 

n. [Per.] A Persian salutation ; — a 
Hindoo salutation or act of worship ; — \vritten 
also salaam* Sir T, He7'hert. O. P* Brown* 

sAl'a-mAn-d^:e, ». [Gr. 
calnfAdvhpa ; L., It., ^ Sp. 
aedamandra ; Fr. sato- 
mmidre^ 

L (Zo'JA A batrachian 
reptile of the family Sal’ 
amandrida:, closely 
Med to the newts and 
frogs. The common salamander {Salamandra 
nutcuhsa) inhabits Central Europe, and the 
mountainous parts of the south of Euro|>e, Its 
color *8 blaok,<with yelkwf spots ; the tail is eylin- 
drical, and the body is covered with warty glands 
which secrete a milky, glutinous, and acrid fluid. 

^ i 86 Sr Anciently, the bite of the atUammdvr was con- 
sidered fatal, and any thing its saliva had tourhed 
was said tn become pnii^onous. But tlie grand absurd- 
ity of all was the fx^Iiof that tlio sahtruander wn» in- 
combiiatihle 5 that it not (»nly resisted tlie action of 



Salamander 
ii^mmandra mawkmy. 


lire, but extinguished it ; and, when it saw the flame, 
charged it as an enemy. Eng’. Cyc. 

There is an ancient received tradition of the salamander 
that It liveth in the hre, and hath force also to cxtuigujsli the 
hre. liacon. 

j of yours with 

2. A large poker. Ballixoell. 

3. An iron plate for culinary purposes. U'Wy/tJJ. 

Salamander^ s viool, or salamander^ s hair, the name 

given by old W'riters to asbestos, from which fire-proof 
cloth was made. Bacon. Woodward. 

SAL'A-MAN-DyR-SAFE, n. An American name 
for the patent fire-proof iron safe. Sinimonds. 
SAL-A-mAn'DRINE, a. Resembling a salaman- 
der; having the fabled incombustible quality of 
the salamander. 

A certain salamandrine q.uaUty that made it capable of 
living in the inidst of lire. Addi&on. 

sAL-AM-MO'NI-AO, n. {Chem.) A salt consist- 
ing of chlorine and ammonium ; chloride of 
ammonium ; — called also hydrochlorate of axn- 
monia, and muriate of anmimiia. Miller. 

dSJ- Sal-ammoniac occurs leady formed about vol- 
canoes, as at Etna and Vesuvius, in the vicinity of ig- 
nited coal-seams, and in some annua/ products, as in 
guano from the Ohincha xslands. — The tiXf dfiniovta- 
Kos (sal-ammoniac) of Uioscorides, Celsius, and Phny, 
is proved by Beckmann to bo common lock-salt dug 
in Egypt, near the oracle of Ammon. The name was 
afterwards transferied to the muriate of ammonia 
when subisequenrly inanuiactuied in Egypt. Dana. 

sAl'AM— STONE, 72. (Min.) An ornamental stone 
which occurs in small, transparent crystals,^ of 
a pale-reddish or bluisli color. ire. 

SAL'A-RIED (sal'ei-rld), p. a. Having a salary. 

“ A salaried perbon.” Qu. Rev. 

SAL'A-RY, 72. [L. salarium, literally salt-money, 

from sal, salt, w'hich was a part of the ^ay of 
Roman soldiers ; It. ^ Sp. salario ; Fr. suattre.] 
An annual or periodical payment fm sciviecN; 
a stipulated poriodioal recompense ; a stipend ; 
■wages ; hire ; an allowance. 

Syn. — See Allowance. 

sAl'A-RY, V, a. [Nor. Fr. aalnrier.] ft. sala- 
ried ; 'j)p. SALARYING, SALA1UBD.1 TO SCttlc 
a salary upon ; to pay a salary to. [».] Ch. Ob. 
SlL-lJE-’‘BU-b'BUS,n* [L.] Sulphate of pot- 
ash. * * Thomson, 

SAL-Dl-U-Rf:T‘l-QttS, n. [L., diuretic 
(Chem.) The olcll name of acetate of potash. Cre. 
SALE, n. [M. Goth. salJate, to deliver, to oifer ; 
A. S. syllan, selkm, selan, to sell. — See Sei.l.] 

1. The act of selling ; the c-xchange of goods 

or property for money. “Who, in that sale, 
bells pardon.” Shak, 

2. Opportunity to sell ; market for ; vent. 

Knowing that they shall have ready sale for them at tlioae 
towns. 

3. An auction. Temple. 

4. State of being venal or subject to bo sold. 

Which sets the libi^rty of a common wealtli iomle. Addmon. 

On. sale, or for .iafe, venal ; to be sold. 

SALB, n. [Either from A, S. stelaxi, to bind, seel, 
a cord, or stclexi (L. salignua), belonging to a 
willow.] t A wicker basket. Spemer, 

tsAL-^:-BRo8'l-VY» [E. salehroaita, rough.] 
The state of bt.ing rough, as a road. Peltham* 
fSAL'^J-RROfJS, a. [L. Rough; un- 
even ; jolting ; rugged. Cottoxu 

S4-LE^jrp.^, n, (Pal.) A genus of fossil echini 
of the lowest grade and ino»>t sixnplc structure. 

Agassis* 

n. (Chem.) The old name of 
bisulphate of potash. Wood % Bache* 

SA-LfiP' [h 5 i- 1 Sp\ Sm* B. ; Wb.], n* [Turk. 

k Fr.] {Med. ) A nutritive stibstance prepared 
from the succulent roots of Orchis mmetda, and 
various other orchidaceous plants, and ct>nttist- 
ing almost entirely of bassorine ; caUtd also 
Salop, and hakwp. — See Salop. Lindlcy* 

sAli-?-RA'Ti(TS, n. [L. sal, salt, and awr, air.] 
A salt intermediate in composition between a 
carbonate and a l)icarbon.ite of potMi!l, prepared 
from peai/hiirh by exposing it to carbonic acid 
gas ; — mu«h used in niaLing bread, to neutral- 
ize acetic aeid, or tartaric aci<l, and thus render 
the bread light by the escape of the carbonic 
acid gas. Admrn* \ 

sAi^ES'man, n * ; pi. SALiiSicliK. One who utils 
goods or merchandise ; one employed tn selling. 


SAL'IIT, n. Salad. — Sec Salad. Boijle. 

SALE'WORK (-vvurk), n. Work made for sale ; 
— hence work of an ordinary quality. 

I pee no more in you than in the ordinary*- 

Uf Natui e’b taltiwui h . Sited:. 

SAL'— §rElVI, } n. (Chem.) Rock-salt; fossil 

sAl^(^EM'*M*S:, } salt. Wood ^ Bache. 

SA'LI-AnT, a. (Her.) See Salient. Peachayn. 

SAL' 1C [sai'ik, P. Sm. Wh. Ash], a. [Fr. saliqxte, 
derived from the Ealtans, or Saltan Franks, 
Boiste*] (Law.) Applied to a body of laws 
framed by the Salians or Salian Franks, after 
their scttlonient in Gaul under their king Phar- 
amend, about the beginning of the fifth centu- 
ry : — applied also to that fundamental law of 
France which excluded females from succcsbion 
to the crowm ; — written also Strliqite. Burt ill. 

From tho Saluns orif'inntod the Sake code of lawK, dmwu 
up m Latin belbrc the tunc of Clo\ is. Am, Kury, 

SAl-I-cA' CE-JE, 71. pi. [L., from salix, salicis, a 
willow.] (Bot.) An order or family of plants ; 
the willow family. Gray. 

SAL-l-CA'CEOUS (-sliys, 66), a. {Bot.) Noting a 
plant of the '\villow' family. Smart. 

sAl-I-C 1'LOI'S, a. (Chem.) Noting an acid ob- 
tained from the flowers of meadow'-swoet (Sju- 
7'frr 7flmr/na) and from salicinc, being an oily, 
coloilcN'* I’tiuid, of .1 fragrant, aromatic odor, 
and a huini'ig ami the principal ingredient 
of the essence of meadow-sweet. Gregory. Miller, 

sAl' l-CJ NE, 7t. [L. saUx, salicis, n willow.] ( ( %*m.) 
A white, cr} stallizablc, veiy bitter febrifuge, ob- 
tained from the bark of the willow^ and various 
other trees. Kane. Littdlcy. 

Accordmer t« Magcndrc, falirine arTeHtu th<‘ pro^^rcHW of a 
fever with the bumo power as nulphate ot qubiiue. Liudh y. 

SAl-pciK' RSi, 71. pi. (Bot.) Same as Salkja- 
cbJe. * Baird. 

sAL-I-cdR 'JYM, K. (Bot.) A gonns of plants or 
weeds, inhabiting salt marshes and sea beaches ; 
glasswort; samphire. Gray* 

SA'Ll-iiNT [85'le5ut, W.P.J.Ja. Sfn, R. Wr.; 
8SLI'>(.*ut, Sf. E. F,; sil'yont, K.], a. [L. salto, 
saliens, to lc«ip.] 

1. Leaping ; bounding ; moving by leaps 

“ Frogs and salient animals.” Browne* 

2. IVojccting; standing out prominently; ns, 

1'he salimt points of a discourse, or a pietuns” 

3. {Her.) Being in a leaping posture, as a 

lion. Brmtdc. 

Salient anglr, (Grom, fc Port.) an angle of a polygon 
or of a fort projecting outwards; - distiiigmshed from 
n re’Cvt firing angle. 

SA'LJ-iCNT, n. {Fotd.) A projection. Maunder* 

BA'Ll-iiNT-l.y, iuL In a salieut manner. 

HA-lT F' iillt-GffS, u. f L. .sal, suit , and fmt, to pro- 
*duee ; Fr. salif rc.} rrodiicing salt. 

The mliferouH itt,(OvoU)\\\\'‘ iicw' red HaudHtuim 
RysTem ; so called Irom tlio salt with which it is 
aKKoemtod in Konio parts of England. .dnett'd* 

SAl'I-FI-A-BLE, fl!. i(*hem,) Gapablc of b<*mg 
salified or converted into a salt. 

Sa^iHtiMe base, an earth, alkali, m«>talltr oxide, or 
or»nnir base which is cajiahie ol roniliimiig wiih an 
and m adoriinte proportion, so as to loriii a salt. Henry. 

f<AL-r-Fl-(’.\'T19N, 71. nt. aaUdcasioncx Fr. aa- 
///icaftou.'] (t'hem.) The act of K.dif)ing or 
fdimuig into a salt. Ire* 


or form into aalt; to cauHC to combine with a 
base, us uxi acid, so as to form u suit. Henry* 

SAl' 1-G6T,«. [Fr.] (Hot) A plant; the water- 
thistle. Cotgrave* 

n. [L., It., jt Sp.] Salt-works: --a 
salt-marsb, or salt-pona ; a saline. SiMinoms, 

sAM-NA'TfntN. It. fPVom L. M salt] The an 
of washing with salt liquor* Gremmu. 

BA-Lf.VR' fsHin', S* P* X B* F* /«. K* Stm* B* 
'Wr. Wh.\ is-lin' or ii'ttn. IF.; sil'lln, C\],a* 
[L. salinm ; It. A Sp. aalino ; Fr. 

1. Oonsi-sting of salt ; Impregnated with aalt; 

cont. lining salt ; briny. Ooldamith. 

2. iiesemhiing salt; auggestlvo of salt ; salty ; 
as, A aaUm tusts.” 
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J8®“ “ As this word is derived from the Latin sali-- 
nus, by dropping a syllable, the accent ought, accord- 
ing to the general rule of formation, to remove to the 
first. TJus accentuation, however, is adopted only 
by Dr. Johnson, Buchanan, and Bailey , as fcShendan, 
Kenrick, Ash, Naies, W. Johnston, Scott, Perry, 
Barclay, Penning, Euttck, and Smith accent the sec- 
ond syllable,’* fVuLker. 

SA-LINE', n, [L. salina ; sal, salt ; It. Sp. sa~ 
lina ; Fr. saline.l A repository of salt ; a salt- 
pit ; a salt-spring. ScoU, 

SAL' IN, n. A dry, saline, reddish substance, 
obtained from the ashes of potato leaves, &c. 

Loudoiu 

SA-LINE'N^SS, n. State of being saline. ISmarL 

SAL-J-NiF'jg-ROO'S, a. [L. sal, sails, salt, and 
few, to bear.] Producing salt. Craig. 

SA-LTN'J-FCJrM, a. [L. sal, sails, salt, a.ndfo7'ma, 
form.] Having the form of salt. SVwav t. 

sAL-i-N5M'5-T5:u, 9t. [L. sal, sails, salt, and 

metrum, a measure.] A salt-gauge for indicat- 
ing the density of the sea-water in the marine 
steam-boiler. Simmonds, 

SA-Ll'NO-TgR-RENE', a. [L. sal, sails, salt, 
and terremis, earthy ; terra, earth.] Partaking 
of salt and earth. Smart. 

SA-LI'NOUS, a. [L. salinm, from sal, salt.] Con- 
taining salt; saline, [u,.] Browne. 

SJ'Z.'/Q17E (sal'ik), a. [Fr.] Salic. — See Salic. 

SAL'ITE, V. a. [L. salio.] To salt, [it.] Wright. 

SA-LT'VA, n. \ pi. SA-Ll'VAS. [Gr. a-iaXov; L., It., 
4* Sp. salira ; Fr. An inodorous, insip- 

id, transparent, .slightly viscid fluid, that is se- 
creted by the parotid, sub-maxillary, and sub- 
lingual glands, and poured into the mouth by 
certain ducts ; spittle. Its use is to moisten 
the mouth, to mix with the food, and to assist 
in the process of digestion. Dmiglison. 

jCrtf*The salim contains ptyaUne, soda, salts of 
potash and soda, salts of lime, sulphocyanide of po- 
tassium, and occasionally lactates of the alkalies. It 
is slightly alkaline in health, and acid in some inflam- 
matory alfoctions. Miller, Gregory. 

tiCp* ** As this word is a perfect Latin word, all our 
dictionaries very properly accent it on the second syl- 
lable. Rut soliraf, winch is a formative of our own, 
has IK) such title to the penultim.ifo arcent ; tins pro- 
nunciation, however, is adopted by .Mr. i^lieridan, Dr. 
Ash, Dr, Konnek, t^cotr, B.uel.iv, Fenniiig, liiitick, 
and Johnson’s quarto; but Mr. Periy and Di. John- 
son’s folio place the arreut on the tirst syllable, and, 
in my upimon, more correctly.” JValker. 

6.\-Ll'VAL [sHi'val, S. B. F. Ja. K. Sm. Jl.; 
Ksirp-vU or HSL-lx'vgil, ir.l, a. [It. Sp. 1 

salivuL] Kclating to saliva ; salivary. Greto. . 

SAl'I-vAnT, <*. Promoting salivation. Caldwell. \ 

SAL'I-vANT, n. {Med.) That w'hich promotes 
salivation ; a sialagogue. Dunglison. 

sAli'l-VA-RY’, a. [L. salivarim % Fr. saliraire.) 
{Med.)* Relating to saliva or spittle ; as, ** The 
saUvarg glands.” DungUson. 

sAL'I-VAtE, «. a. TL. salivo, salivatusi saUm\ 
It. saUvare ; Sp. sattvar; Fr. [t. sali- 

VATKD ; JW. SALIVATING, S.VLIVATLD.] pfed.) 
To purge oy the salivary glands ; to cause to se- 
crete saliva abundantly, usually by means of 
mercury. Wiseman. Bunglison. 

SA L-I- V A 'TION, «. [L. salivntio ; It. saUvadone ; 
S\^. suUracloi) Ft. sttUvation.’\ {Med.) The act 
of sali\:itiiig; c.xccssive flow or secretion of sali- 
va, as that produced by mercury, &c. Ihmglison. 

SA-Li'VOVS [sHl'vua, G. F. J. K. Sm. R.; sa-U'- 
vvs or sai'p-vhs, Wl F.], a. [L. scellvosus.] Relat- 
ing to, or containing, saliva ; salivary. Bunglison. 

n. [L,] (Boi.) A genus of trees or 
busnes, usu.nlly growing near water, containing 
the willow, the osier, and the sallow. Sng. Cyc, 

8Al'L](^T, n. [It. celesta \ from L. ceh, eelare, to 
conceal ; Sp- celada ; Fr. salads.'} A light kind j 
of helmet, introduced during the fifteenth cen- 
tury, chiefly worn by foot-soldiers also writ- 
ten salads. FairhoU, 

bAVL^T, n. A corruption of salad. Boyle. 

SAT/L^ST-Ino, n. Asalading. [k.] Mortimer. 


tsAL'L{-ANCE, n. A sally. Spenser. 

SAL'LOW (sal'lo), n. [A. S. salk, L. salix; 
It. salcio, salce ; Fr. snule.} {Bot.) A common 
name for some small species of willow' or osier. 
Sallows and reeds on banks of rivers bom. Dryden. 

SAL'LOW, a. [A. S. sahmiq, salwig, saliiwi ; Dut. 
zaluw. — Fr. sale, dirty Yellow, as from ill- 
ness ; yellow ; pale ; ot a sickly color. 

Praising the lean and saUovo abstinence. Milton. 

sAl'LOVV-NESS (skl'lo-nes), n. The state of be- 
ing sallow ; yellowness ; sickly paleness. Addison. 

sAL'LQVV— THORN, n. {Bot.) A small shrub 
found on the east and south-east coasts of Great 
Britain and other parts of Europe, which yields 
a coloring matter for dyeing yellow, and bears 
small orange-colored berries that form with su- 
gar a pleasant preserve; sea-buckthorn; Hip- 
pophak rhamnoides. Baird. 

SAL'LY, n. [Fr. sailUe, from L. sallo, to leap.] 

^ 1. ’An eruption or issue, as from a place be- 
sieged ; a sortie ; a quick ogress. Bacon, 

2. An excursion ; a digic^sion. 

Ever, one ’..now p rour: \ bor t- that mokes often 
pallud into it, and it U2i .lud douu. Zocke. 

3. A quick or sprightly exertion ; a spring or 
flight of intellect or fancy. “These passages 
were intended for sallies of wit.” Stiihngjfleet. 

4. An act of levity, extravagance, or w’ild 
gayety ; an extravagant flight ; a frolic ; an es- 
capade ; an overleaping of bounds. Denham. 

AKght loom from the wisdom of nge, 

And be cheered by the saliva of youth. Coteper. 

sAl'LY, V. n. [L. salio (Gr. a/.Xofiai), to leap ; It. 
salire, to ascend, to mount ; Sp. saliri Fr. sail- 
Ur.} p. s.^lLlied; pp. sallying, sallied.] 
To rush out, as a body of troops, from a besieged 
place ; to issue suddenly ; to make an irruption. 
And now, all girt in arms, the ports set wide. 

They sallied forth, Ulysses being their guide. Chapman. 

sAl'LY— lOnNjW, a kind of sweet tea-cake, which 
is toasted and buttered. [Local.] Simmo7ids. 

sAl'LY~P 6RT, n. 1. {Fort.) An opening in the 
glacis of a fort, affording free egress and ingress 
to troops engaged in a sally or a sortie ; a pos- 
tern gate. Stocqueler. 

2. {Naval.) In fire-ships, the place of escape 
for train-firers. Mar, Diet. 

SAL-MA-Gt3rN'D|, n. [Fr. salmigo7\dis, from L. 
salgama, pickles ; sat, salt (Gr. Hyri, brine ; &Xs, 
salt), and co/idtfa, preserved. La^idais.} 

1. A mixture of chopped meat, with oil, vine- 
gar, pepper, and onions ; hodgepodge. Cotgrace, 

2, A medley ; an olio ; a miscellany ; a collec- 
tion of light, miscellaneous reading. W. Irving, 

SAL'MJ-Ac, n. {Chem.) A contraction for sal~ 
ammoniac. [n.J Wright. 

SjfL'Jff/S (saFm«),w. [Fr.] Jugged hare; a ragout 
of game previously roasted. Simmonds. 

SALM'ON (^m'^n), 
n. [L. sahno ; 

It. 8almone\ Sp. 
salmon*, Fr.sasir 
mon. — “ Some 
will have them Salmon, 

termed salmons, a saliendo ” (L. salio, to leap). 
Fuller.} {Xch.) A malacopterygious fish of the 
genus ScUmo, — particularly the Salmo salar. 

jKI^The common salmon (Salmo salar) is highly 
esteemed as an article of food. It may be stated 
generally that salmon pass the summer in the sea, or 
near ilic mouth of estuaries ; in autumn they push up 
rivers, diverging to the tributary streams ; in winter 
they iniiabit tlio pure fresh water, and in spring de 
acend again to the sea. YarrdX. 

sAlm' 9 N- 06 l' 9 R, n. A golden-orange tinge. 

8ALM'QN-£t (88Lm'o-n«t), n. {Ich.) A little salm- 
on; a samlet. * Johnson. 

SAl'M<?-N5Id, n. [L. salmo, a salmon, and Gr. 
t7h(, form.] (IcA.) One of a family of soft- 
finned, abdominal fishes, of which the salmon 
is the type. Brands. 

SXLM'QN-PfifeL (rtlm'un-), n. {Xch.) A young 
salmon, under two pounds in weight. Maunder. 

sALM'ON-PIPE A device for catch- 
ing salmon, Crabb. 

SAlM'ON-TROtOt (^m'un-trUfit), n. {Ich.) A 
species of salmon which enters rivers to deposit 
its spawn, and is sometimes found in lakes and 



streams at a great distance from the sea ; sea- 
trout ; Salmo trutta. Yarrell 

SAL'Q-G^1^^ [L. sal, salt, and Gr. ytvvQw, to 

produce.] {Chem.) The electro-negative com- 
ponent of haloid salts; salt-radical. Giaham. 

SJiL ONS (sa-13ng'), 71, pi. [Fr., from sale?? , a draw- 
ing-room.] Assemblies or parties of fashionable 
people ; fashionable circles ; high life. Landais. 

SA-Lo6n', «. [A. S. set, sole \ Gcx.scual', Dut- 
zaal', Dan. & »Sw. sal-, Icel. salr. ’—It. sala, sa- 

j lone ; Sp. sala, salon ; Fr. salle, salon.} 

1. {Arch.) A lofty, spacious apartment in a 

house, a palace, or a theatre ; a spacious hall 
or room ; a state-room. Brittofi. 

2. A large room or hall ; a parlor ; a recep- 
tion room ; a drawing-room. Roget. 

3. A place of refreshment. Clarke. 

4. The public cabin in a ship or a steamer. 

SA'LOP, or SA-l66p', n. See Salep. Archer. 

SALP, n. {Zobl.) One of the Salpte. Eng. Cyc. 

sAl ’P4, n. [L., a stockfish.} (Zobl.) A genus of 

free compound Twiicata. Woodward. Eng, Cyc. 

SAL'P1-C6n, or SAL-p!'CQN [sai'pe-kSn, Sm.Wh.% 
s5il-pS'kon, K. Jdh7iso?i}, n. [Sp*, from salpicar, 
to bespatter ; Fr. salpicon.} {Cookh^g.) jL kind 
of farce or stuffing, put into holes cut in legs of 
beef, veal, &c. Bailey. 

sAl'pInx, 71. [Gr. (rdATTiyl, a trumpet.] (ATtat.) 
The eustachian tube, or channel, betw^een the 
mouth and the ear. Dunglison. 

sAL-POL'Y-jGHREST, «. {Chem.) The old name 
of a subkance of which the basis is sulphate of 
potash. Wood ^ Bache. 

SAI^PRt.T-NfiL'LA, n. {Chem.) Fused nitre, or 
nitrate’ of potash, cast into cakes or balls, tire. 

sAl'SA-FY, w. See Salsify. Lindley. 

fSAL-SA-M^N-TA'RJ-OtlS, a. [L. salsamentari- 
«6'.] Being salt or salted. Bailey. 

sAl'SI-PY, n. [Fr. saUiJis.} {Bot.) A plant, the 
long and tapering roots of which are of a mild 
and sweetish flavor, and arc boiled or stewed 
like carrots ; oyster-plant ; Tragopogon porri*^ 
foUm ; — written also saUafy. Loudon. 

S 4 L-SXVL 4 , n. [Sp.] {Bot.) A t^vining, tuber- 
ous-rooted plant, cultivated in Peru and the 
West Indies for its roots, which are* used like 
the tubers of the potato ; Alstrccmeria salailla. 

Loudo7i. 

sAl'SO— A9'ID, a. [L. salsus, salt, and acidus, 
acid.] Applied to substances which arc both 
salt and acid. Floyer. 

SAL-SO'D^, n. {Com.) Carbonate of soda. 

Simmonds. 

sAl' sg~L4, 7 %. [L. salsus, salt.] {Bot.) A genus 
of herbs or slightly shrubby branching plants of 
the sea-shore, with fleshy and rather awl-shaped 
leaves ; saltwort ; — so named in allusion to the 
alkaline salts these plants contain. Gray. 

sAL-SQ-LA'CEOTJS (-shus), a. Having the char- 
acter of plants of the genus Salsola. Ferkifis. 

SA L-S U' 91-NO tlS, a. [L. salmgo, saUttginis, salt- 
’ness.] Saltish ; somewhat salt. [ 11 .J Boyle. 


SAlt, n. rM. Goth., Frs., Ban., Sw., ^ loeLsalt-, 
A. S. scblt, sealt ; Ger, sah. — Gr. aAy ; L. sal ; 
It. sale ; Sp. 4r Port, sal ; Fr. sel.} 

1. A substance used f^or seasoning, being the 

chloride of sodium or muriate of soda, and 
generally known as common salt. It is ob- 
tained by evaporation from the waters of the 
sea, of saline lakes or springs, and from the 
earth in a crystallized state, or in the form of 
rock-saU. Ure. 

2. That which preserves from corruption. 

Ye ere the mxU of the earth. Matt, v. IS. 

3. Taste; savor; seasoning; smack; relish. 

The sj^ce and iiaU that seMone a mm. iShetk. 

We have soim salt la us, we are the sous of women* ^a£* 


4. Wit ; humor ; piquancy ; smartness ; poig- 
nancy ; pungency. “ Attic salt,** 

5. A vessel for holding salt; a salt-cellar. 
“ Salts of pure, beaten gold.” Middkton, 


At the ancient, long (Itnner-taMe, a larfs soft way pweed 
In tfie middiet those sitting at the upper end, being above tbs 
sab. wsie the superior guests; the others ware below the saia 

xScuHiaou, 

Such persons existed eveiy wheret bnS tlgy rtn slwaye 


below the soli. 


I/Swy CbcJOmrn, 
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6. jp/. Marshes flooded by the tides. Sifssex. 

7. Ah old sailor ; as, ** He is an old salt,** 

[Cant term.] Clarke. 

8. (OJiem.) A term applied to a very lar^e 
class of compounds, having no characteristic 
property common to them all, consisting each 
of two components, simple or compound, and 
posseshing properties niateridlly ditl’erent from 
those of either of its components. 

The term salt was originally employed to de- 
note coiumon salt, but was afterwards generalized ; 
and It has 'gradually acquired a very extensive and 
not very defuute appUcatum. Chemists are not agreed 
in respect to the constitution of salts. According to 
the generally received theory of their constitution, 
they aie mostly comprised in the following gioups or 
orders ; 1. Salta resulting from the union of an o.xy- 
gen acid and a salifiable base, and called ozjfsalts ; as 
nitrate of potash, consisting of nitric acid and potash, 
and sulphate of ammonia, consisting of sulphuric acid 
and oxide of ainmonium. Except certain organic 
bases, as aniline, the bases of tins group of salts con- 
tain oxygen. 2. Salts resulting from the union of a 
simple metal, or of a component chemically equiva- 
lent to a metal, as ainmonium, and the characteristic 
element or component in a hydrogen acid, and called 
haloid salts ; as chloride of sodium, the type of haloid 
salt's, ami cyanide of potas-siiim, cninpo'scd of cyano- 
goti, the characteiisTic component in hydrocyanic acid, 
and potassium. 3. Salts resulting from the umou of 
a sulphur acid and a sulphur base, and called sal/ihur- 
saltsy and also sufphosalti, in winch sulphur porfonns 
the same fiincrion as oxygen in the oxysalrs ; as sulpli- 
aiseniato of potassuun, which consists of sulpharsenic 
acitl and sulphide of potassium. — Besides the three 
principal groups of salts, there are others of loss im- 
portance, among which arc salts analogous in their 
constitution to sulphur-salts, called tellurium-salts , 
sclentum-saZts, Stc. 

JiTrutral, acid^ and allealine salts, salts which have 
respectively a neutral, acid, or alkaline reaction with 
test paper. As applied to the constitution of salts, 
the terms neutral, acid, and Ziaiuc, have been variously 
used. The view now generally received is, that a 
neutral aait contains as many equivalents of acid as of 
oxygen in the base, an acid salt more than one otpiiva- 
lent of acid to one of bate, and a basic salt fewer 
equivalents of acid than of liaise. — Monobasic salt, a 
salt in which one cquixalont of the acid is united to 
one equivalent of the base. — Bibasxc or dibasic salt, a 
salt in which one equivalent of the acid is united to 
two equivalents of the base. — Tiibasic salt, a salt m 
which one equivalent of tlip acid is united to three 
equivalents of the base. — Double salt, a salt con- 
sisting of two salts combined together ; as common 
alum, w.hich is a compound of sulphate of potash 
and sulphate of alumina. — TViple salt, a designation 
formerly applied to certain double salts, as Rochelle 
salt, suppiHud to consist of an acid combinod with 
two bases $ but now applied only to the tn basic salt, 
phosphate of ammonia and magnesia, otherwise called 
triple phosphate.’^ Super-salt, a H<ilt in winch the pro- 
portion of the acid prodoimruitos over that of the base. 
— Bt-salt, anoxysdlt, as bisulpliate of potash, in winch 
there are two equivalouts of the acitl to one of the 
base: — a haloid salt, as bichloride of tin, in which 
there are two eqmvalouts of thecloctro-aeganvo com- 
ponent to one of the electro positive compouoiit. — 
Pruto-salf., an oxysali of winch the base is a protoxide, 
or coiitaiiiH hut one equivalent of oxygon, as protosul- 
phaic of iron ; — a JiaJonl salt conrainiug but one 
equivalent of the electro-negative eloment or coriipo- 
neut*a8prot()cyanido of iron. — Per-saft, an oxysalr of 
which the base is a peroxide : —a haloid bait contain- 
ing the greatest number of oiiuivalents of the electro- 
negative coiiiponurit capable of coiiibiiiing with the 
electrO'posiiivo component. — Sesi/tu-salt, an oxysalt 
having a sesquioxide fur its baso, as sosquisulphate of 
iron: — an oxysalt in which there are throe equiva- 
lents of the acid to two of the base ; as sesqiiicaibo- 
uace of ammonia, irhicJi is a hydrated compound of 
three eqiiivalentri of carbonic acid and two of oxiilo of 
aiuinuniuin : — a haloid salt in winch there are three 
equivalents of the electro -negative and two of the 
elect ro-posiu VO component; as sesquichluride of iron, 
which consists of tiiree equivalents of chlorine and 
two of iron. Orahatn. Miller. — Ineonpafible salts. 
salts which cannot coexist m solution without mutual 
decornposl tion. Ifeary. — BfUer salt, or hair-salt, native 
K|>som salt, or sulphate of magnesia. Brands. — jPWt- 
6te salt. See Mk;«oc;osmic — Marine salt, 

culinaty or common salt : chloride of sodium. — Hom^ 
Hrg^s sedative salt, boracic acid. — SptrU of salt, mu- 
riatic acid diS 80 <lv«d in water. Brands. — BaryHc sak, 
an oxysalt wliese base is baryta, or oxide of barium. 
Brands. •— Pstteusseenl salt, a salt vi'hich attracts 
inotsCure from the air and becomes liquid. Turner.— 
j^orescent salt, a crystalline salt which loses its wa- 
ter of crybtallization by exposure to the air, and crum- 
bles into a powder. 7*umfir, — homorphous salln. Hee 
f.SoMOftPrioUS. —Murocasmic salt, a tnbasic plins- 
ph.xtc of soda, oxide of ammoniimt, and water ; — 
called also,/u>n2ifr salt. Miller. — Metallic salt, a desig- 
nation foritierly applied to salts having bases known 
to be metallic oxides, in contradistinction to other 


salts, called alkaline and earthy salti, not then known 
to contain metals. It is applicable, according to the 
present views of chemists, to all salts except those 
which have bases deiived from organic bodies. — 
Binary theory of salts, or salt-radical theory, a tlieory 
winch assimilates all salts, as it respects their chemi- 
cal constitution, to The type of chloride of sodium or 
common salt, regarding them as consisting of two 
poitions: one, a non-nietallic element, as chlorine, 
or an equivalent compound body, as sulplnon, winch 
IS called the radical of the salt; and the otiier, a 
metal, or an equivalent compound body, as amrnom- 
uin, equivalent to a metal, which has been called by 
Graham the basyle of the salt. According to tins 
view, the salt known by the name of sulphate of soda 
is a compound of sulpliion and sodium, or sulplnonide 
of sodium ; and hydrated acids, as oil of vitriol or 
sulplnonide of hydrogen, are salts oi hydiogeu, which 
comports itself, in combination, as a metal, and may 
really bo a metallic vapor. Tins theory was proposed 
by Sir Humphrey Davy, and has been adopted by 
many eminent chemists. Milter. Kane. Oraham. 

SALT, a. 1. Having the taste of, or preserved by, 
salt ; inipregnatea with salt ; as, SaU fish.” 

A leap into mlt water very often gives a new motion to the 
spirit and a new turn to the bluud. Addoton. 

2. Abounding with salt; yielding salt; as, 
** Salt springs ” ; SaU marshes.*’ 

In a salt land, and not inhabited. Jer. xvii. G. 

3. Growing in a salt-marsh ; as, ** Salt gr&ss.** 

4. Bitter; pungent. “The pride and salt 

scorn of his eyes.” Shak. 

sAlt, a. [L. s'llto, saltans, to leap; salio, to 
leap ; salax, salacious.] Lecherous ; salacious. 

Salt Cleopatra, soften thy wan lip. Shak. 

SALT, V. a. [f. SALTED ; pp. SALTINO, SAL'p.D.] 
To season or impregnate with salt ; to sprinkle 
with salt j as, “To salt a fish.” 

If tlic salt have lost hia savor, wherewith shall it be snltstU 

Matt. V. 13. 

sAlT, V. n. To deposit salt from a saline fluid ; 
as, “The brine begins to salt.** Wright. 

fSALT, «. [L. Old Fr. The act 

of leaping ; a skip ; a leap. B. Joiison. 

sAL'TANT, «. [L. saUo, saltans, to leap.] 

1. ^Jumping; dancing; rampant. UoUaiid. 

2. (ZTer.) A term applied to the souirrel, 

weasel, rat, and all vermin, and also to the cat, 
greyhound, ape, and monkey, when in a position 
springing forward. Ogih ic. 

SJ/i-TB-RKL^LO, 91. [It.] A sort of Ital- 

ian dance, differing from the tarantella by the 
hitch in the first half of the measure. Dwight, 

sAl'tAtb, n. [L. salto, saltatum.'] To leap ; 
to jump ; to skip. Month, lltw. 

SAL-TA'TION, n, [L. saUatioi It. saltasiom*, 
‘Sp. S'lltaclon ; Fr. saUation.'] 

1. The act of leaping or jumping. Brotrno, 

2. Beating or palpilation, as of an artery. 

Its [till arterj ’s J mltation anti floral color. }Vi M.nmin . 

SAL-TA-TO'RI-ofJS, a, [L. salfaturii/s \ It. sal- 
tatorio.'] Saltatory; leaping. Kirhg. 

SAL''TA-TQ-UY', a. Adapted to leaping ; jnnqdng ; 
skipping; dancing. Bramlt\ 

sAlt'— B(3x, n, 1. A box for holding salt. 

2. A sort of musical instrument. Boswell. 

sAlt'— CAKE, n. {Chem,') A name applied to 
the sulphate of soda, made from sulphuric aeid 
and common salt, as a preliminary step in the 
manufacture of carbonate of soda. MiUer. 

sAlt'-cAt, n, A lump of salt, made at the salt- 
works, which attracts pigeons. Mortimer. 

SAliT^-CfiL-LAR, n, [Pr, salil^re, salt-cellar* 
Todd.1 A Bmnll vesfiel for holding salt on the 
table. “ A triangular sali-csUar.** Wotton. 

n. 1. One who salts. QresnhiU. 

2. One who makes, or sells, salt. MoUmhed. 

SAitT'RRN, ft. A salt-work. Moriimsr. 

8AlT'-GR&I:n» a. Sea*ipreen; green like the 
sea. “ Salt-^een streams.” Shak. 

SAi/TIER, n. [Fr. sauioirJl 

1. (Her.) A cross with two feet, as if capable 

of leaping, as an X, or an ordinary in the form 
of the cross of St. Andrew; — also written 
saltire. Peach am. 

2. A dancer, *<They call themselves sal- 
tiers:* Shak. 

tsAL-TlN-BAN^05, n. fPr. saUmhangue, from 
It. saUmte in haneo, to leap upon a bench.] A 
quack ; a mountebank, Brotsns, 


SAlt'JNG, n. 1. The act of one -who salts. 

2. A salt-water marsh. Loudon. 

sAl'tIre, n. [Fr. sautoir.'] (^Eer.') See Saltier. 
sAlT'ISH, a. Somewhat salt. MoHinier^ 

SALT'I^-LV, ad. As if saltish. Wright. 

sALT'iSH-NKSS, n. Quality of being saltish. 
sAlT'— jCtnk, 91. Hard, diy, salted beef, sup- 
plied to ships. Sinmionds. 

sALT'Ljpss, a. Having no salt; not tasting of 
salt ; insipid. Broicne. 

sAlt^— lIcK, n. A saline spring, resorted to by 
buffaloes, deer, &:c. — See Lick. Flint. 

Within gunshot of this place was a salt-lick, much fre- 
quented by wild, animals, such as rhinoceroses. Atideiaon, 

sAlt'LY, ad. "With taste of salt. Jo?inso9i. 

sAlT— MARSH, n. A marsh sometimes over- 
flowed with salt-water. Ash. 

sAlt'— MINE, n. A mine which yields rock-salt. 

Tlio principal snlt-inmes ar^* a* Win"*«lci in O'lta- 

t 'It ( I ■ I. II-* ■■ Iiii ~ ' 

I II \ L. ii <l :u C It ill .11 1 . « 

i ’ 1 • • ‘ , Cvjir. 

SAlt'NJ^.SS, 91. 1. State of being salt or impreg- 
nated with .salt. “ Saltness of the soil,** Cook. 

2. The taste of salt. 

Men ought to find the diffcicncc between mltHces and 
bitterncbb. littcon, 

aAr.T'-.OP-AM[B5R, (C7im.) The old name 
of succinic acid. Ure. 

SALT'~OF-BJ6)N-z6lN',7t, {Ohem.) The old name 
of benzoic acid. Crc. 

sAlt'-OF-CA-nAl', «. (Ckcni.) An old name 
of sulphate of magnesia. Vre, 

SAlT'-QF-C6l'CQ-TIIAR, n. (Chem.) An old 
name of sulphate of iron. Ure, 

sAlt'-OF~1':p'SQM, n. (CAm.) An old name 
of sulphate of magnesia. Uorsford. 

sALT'-QP-nARTS'n<3RN, n. (CZ/m.) Carbo- 
nate of ammonia; — so called in allusion to its 
being obtained from the horns of the hart (dVr- 
VHS clephas). lirande. 

SAhT'-OF-LfiM'QN?, 9i. (C/wm.) A^ salt con- 
sz.sting of two equivalents of o.xaHc acid and one 
of potash J hinoxiilate of pota.sU ; — call<Hl also 
essential salt of knums and salt of sorrel, and 
used for rcmovnig iron-moulds from linen, Ure. 
H A TiT'-Q F-bAT^^RN, 91, A name uppli(*d by alche- 
mists to acetate of lead ; sugar of lead. Ihvndr, 
HAl/r'-.OF-HEUJNETTE (-sfin-yCt*), n. flhem.) 

liocUclle-salt. Urn. 

.sAl/r'~OF-SU'OA,n. {Chem.) An old name of 
carbonate of soda. , I e. 

sAr/r'-OF-Sr>R'Rlf4L, n. {Chem.) Sec Salt-oe- 

LEMONS. 

.sAl/r-OF-s^'iri/Vl-frH, n. {Chem.) An old name 
of acetate of potash. Brande,, 


hAlT-QF— TAR'TAR, n. {(*hem.) Pure eurbo. 
nate of potash; — so called in nllusion to its 
having been first pr<*imn*d from cream of tartar, 
or bitartrate of potash. Wood ^ Baehe. 

sAl.T-OF-VR'NirB n. (Chem.) Bulphale of cop- 
per; blue-vitriol. Miller. 

sALT^-PfcR'L.yrK, n. {Chem.) An old name of 
phosphate of soda. Urn, 

bALT'-pAn, n, A salt-pit- Bacon. 

BAr.T-PfyTRB C-P«V )7 n. (CAew.; Xitrafe of 
potash ; nitre. Thomson, 

Sttlturtr^. In lAtIn Mit-jr inr. rnthi'r mi vailed Ihi'aim*. 
*^pxtt(iat i' iii'tris" >1 ucinuil> hWpaH out of rnrks. ilmii lift auM 
it Vb rou/^lit up . . . t(i a riK'V} nr Ktoiiy couaiiitrnc^ . Pull t. 

SAl/r-PJB'TROi;8, a, Kesembling, or partaking 
of the character of, saltpetre ; impregnated with 
saltpetre. WrighU 

SAlT*-pIt, n. A pit or place where salt l» de- 
tained ; a salt-mine ; a salt-work. Zeph. ii. 9. 
8ALT'-RAD'|-Ci$kI«, ft. {Chem.) A term apnlied, 
m the binary thetiry of salts, to any body, wheth- 
er simple or compound, which formn a suit with 
a metal, or a compound body, as ammonium, 
equivalent to a metal; as, chhrine in chloride of 
sodium, and sulphton in stilphionide of potassi- 
um, otherv\ise called sn/pArt/e of potash, Oraham, 
SAlT'~RAK-5R» w. a coUei'tor of salt in natural 
salt ponds, or enclosures of the sea. Shnmonds. 
SAlT'-KIIKOM (-rAin), n. [Fug. salt,».nd Of. 
k«^pu,fL\ix, a flottiing huiuer, from /Im, to flows 
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Fr. rhume ] {Mech) A popular name, in the 
United States, for various cutaneous alfections 
of the eruptive and herpetic forms ; a kind of 
herpes ; an atfection of the skin. Dunglti^on. 

BALT'— RiV-JpR, An imaginary river up which 

defeated politicians, &c., are supposed to be 
sent to oblivion. [Cant, U. S,] BaHletU 

He rowed the tories up and over iSalt-Jiiver. D. Ci ockett. 

The phrase To row up Salt ricer has its oiigin 
in the fact that there is a small stieara of ttiat name 
in Kontuckj, the passage of winch is made (iifficnlt 
and lahoiiuiis as well by its ruituuiis course as by the 
abundance of shallows and bars. The real application 
ot tlie pliidse IS to the unhappy wight who has tiie 
task of propelling the boat up the stream ; but in 
political or slang usage it is to those who aie rowed 
up. J. Inman. 

sAlt'SEA, 05. Pertaining to the ocean. Skak. 

SALT'-SED'^-tIve, n, (Chetn.) An old name 
of boracic acid. Vre. 

sALT'— SPRING, n. A spring which yields salt. 

sAlt'-WxI-T^IR, n. Water containing salt ; sea- 
water. lirande. 

SALT'— Wxl-TJgR, a. Relating to the sea ; of the 
sea ; used at sea. Thou saU-wcuter thief.” Shah. 

sALT'-WORIC (-wUrk), n. ; pi. salt-works. A 
saltern ; a place where salt is made. Addison. 

SALT'WORT (-wUrt), n. A plant of the genus 
Salsolci^ — especially Salsola kaU. Bng. Cyc. 

fSALT'Y, 05. Somewhat salt. Cotgrave. 

SA-LU'BRJ-ofl'S, 05. [L. 8 aluhei\ salubris, from 

3 ilus^ health ; salmtSt safe ; It., Sp., ^ Fr. salu- 
bro. — See Svpe,] Promoting health; whole- 
some ; healthful ; healthy ; salutary. 

The draught la nauseous, though aalubrions. Knox. 

Syn. — See Healthy. 

SA-LU'ERl-oriS-LY, (td. In a salubrious man- 
ner ; so as to promote health, Burke. 

S.\-Lfr'BR(-OlTS.NESS, n. The quality of being 
salubrious ; wholesomcncss ; hcalthfulness ; sa- 
lubrity. Allen. 

S^-LU'BRl-TY, n. [L, saluhritas ; It. saluhrith ; 
*Sp. salubridml ; Fr. saluhritJ,] The quality of 
being' salubrious ; salubriousness. Mason, 

SAl'V-TA-RI*LY, ad. In a salutary manner. 

sAL'r-TA-Rl-Ni)SS, n. The quality of being sal- 
utary. Johnson. 

SAL'TT-Tijy-RY, a. [L. sahtiaris, from salus^ health, 
safety ; It. suliUare ; Fr. salutaire.} 

1. wholesome ; healthful ; safe ; contributing 
to health ; as, ** Salutary diet, exercise, &e.” 

2. Contributing to the general safety or ad- 
vantage ; beneficial j as, salutary example.” 

SA I^-y-TA'TI9N, w. [L. salutatio ; It. salutazione ; 
iSp. ; Fr. salutation.} The act or 

style of saluting ; a salute ; an act of civility ; 
a greeting; an address. 

The early vlllago cock 

Hath twice done mluiation to the mom. Shal. 

Beware of the scribes, which love to so in lonff clothlnpr, 
and love $alutatio)U in the market-places. Mark xU. 38. 

S^^-LO-TA-TO'EI-AN, n. A stufient in a college, 
*in the XJnited States, who pronounces the salu- 
tatory oration at Commencement, [Local.] Hall. 

EA-Lfr'TA-TQ-Itl-LY, 0 (f. In a salutatory manner. 

SA-LU'Ti^-TQ-RV, a. [L. saltdatoriits.} Con- 
lahiing* salutations ; greeting; — applied to an 
oration which introduces the exercises of Com- 
mencment in American colleges. [U. fS.] 

Kirkland. 

tSA-LtJ'TA-TQ-RY, n. [Low L. sdlutatoriim.} 
A place of greeting. Milton. 

S.^'-LUTB', Vo a. [L. saluto ; salm^ health, saU 
tm, safe, well ; It. salutare ; Sp. salitdar ; Fr, 
saluer. — See Sape.] [t. saluted; jp/a sa- 

LX'TINO, SALUTED.] 

1. To greet ; to show civility or respect to, by 
words or by ceremonies ; to hail ; to address ; to 
welcome ; to congratulate ; to treat with kind- 
ness. ** Our friends salute thee.” S John 14. 

2. To please ; to gratify, [r.] 

Would I had no being. 

If thli tatiUe my blood a jot. SHak. 

3 . To kiss. Addison, 

4. (Mil.y To show honor to, bv firing guns, 
lowering colors, presenting arms, «c. Stoogueler, 

L A salutation ; a greeting ; an 
expression of respect, civility, or kind wishes. 
” The first salutes of our three" friends. 


2. A kiss. “There cold salutes, but here a 

lover’s kiss.” Roscotmnon. 

3. {Mil. & A’ar.) An exhibition of respect and 
honor, performed by a discharge of artillery or 
small arms, by striking colors, &c. Stocqueler. 

Syn. — A salute is given m different modes by- 
word or by action ; salvlatxon is the act of saluting, 
and IS always petbonal. Guns are fired by way of 
i>aLuie ; bows are given in the way of a salutalion. A 
ffreetintr is a mode of salutation indicative of great 
satisfaction or joy. 

SA-LUT'JpR, n. One who salutes. JBowyer. 

SAL-u-TlF'Bil-otJs, a. [L. saltitifer, from salus^ 
health, andjf<»ro, to bring ; It. 4r"Sp* salutifero.} 
Bringing health ; causing or producing health ; 
healthy; salutary; healthful; wholesome. 

Though God be but one, yet hath he about himself innu- 
merable auxiUatory powers, all of them sodvt^'erous, and pro- 
curing good of that which is made. (Jwlwortlu 

SAL-U-TIP'BR-OliS-LY, ad. In a salutiferous 
manner. * Cudworth. 

SxT L-Vx\-BiL'{-TY, n. The state of being salvable ; 
the possibility of being saved. Sa^iderson. 

sAl'VA-BLE, 05 . [L. to save.] That 

may be saved ; that may be kept safe. Cudworth. 

BAL'Vx\-BLE-N£sS, n. Salvability. Ash. 

SAL'VA-BLY, ad. In a salvable manner- Craig. 

sAl'VA^E, n. [Fr., from L. salmis, safe.] {Mar. 
Laio.) A compensation for saving or preserving 
a vessel or its cargo from wreck or loss. BurriU. 

tSAL'VxV(?f-E, 05. [Old Fr. saulvage . — See Sav- 
age.] Rude ; cruel ; savage, Wright. 

sAl-VjS-TEKLjS, n. [L., literally, safety-vein, 
from salro, to save.] {A-nat.) A vein ot" the arm, 
terminating on the back of the fingers ; — so 
called by the ancients, who opened it in certain 
diseases, as in melancholic and hypochondriacal 
affections, DungUso7i. 

SAL-VA'TION, n. [Low L. salvatio\ It. salvo- 
'zione ; Sp. salvacion. — See Sape.] 

1. Deliverance from evil ; the state of being 
saved ; escape from danger ; security. Ex. xiv. 3, 

2. {Theot) Deliverance from the effects of 
sin ; redemption from eternal death ; reception 
to heaven or eternal bliss. 

The gospel la the power of God to aaloatwn. Korn. i. 1C. 

3. That which saves ; cause of salvation. 

TIic Lord is my light aad my salvation. J*s. xxvii. 1. 

sAL'VA-TQ-RY, n. A place where any thing is 
preserved ; a* repository ; a conservatory. Ilale. 

II SALVE (sav or saiv) [sav, P. E. K. Sm. R. Wr. 
Wh. ; saiv, W. J. F. ; silv or sav, Ja. ; siwv, C.}, 
n. [L. salvus, safe. — A. S. seal/; Ger. salbc\ 
But. zalf, zalve; Dan. salve i Sw. salva.'^ 
Gael, sath.} 

1. A glutinous composition or ointment ap- 
plied to wounds and hurts ; cerate. | 

A «a7ne for any «ora that may botide. Shak. 

2. Help ; remedy ; corrective ; antidote. I 

Some salve for perjury.” Shak. \ 

«Dr. Johnson tells us that this word is oripfi- 1 
nally and properly salfi which, having soloes in the 
plural, iho Hiiifiular, in time, was borrowed from it ; 
sealf, Saxon, undoubtedly from salous, Latin. Tliero 
is some diversity among our orthoopists about the I in 
this word and its verb. Mr. Sheridan marks it to be 
pronounced; Mr. Smith, W. Johnston, and Barclay 
make it mute ; Mr. Scott and Mr. Perry give it both 
ways 5 and Mr, Nares Bays it i« mute m the noun, but 
sounded in tho verb. The mute I is certainly coun- 
tonancod in this word by cedoe and halve ; but, as they 
are very irregular, and are the only words where the 
1 is silent in this situation, (for valve, delve, solve, Sva., 
have the Z pronounced,) and as this word is of Latin 
original, the I ought certainly to be preserved m Iwth 
words : for, to have the same word sounded differont- 
Iv to signify ditiluent tliinss^ is a defect in language 
that ought as much as i>ossiblo to be avoided.” Walker. 

II SALVE (sav or saiv), v. a. [L. salvo, to save. 
— Goth. saUxm; A. S. sealfian; Dut. zalren; 
Gcr. salben ; Dan. salve.] [%. salved ; pp. s aly- 
isro, salved.] 

L To anoint or dress with salve ; to heal, as- 
enage, or mitigate with medicaments applied. 
Many akllfol leeches him aMde, 

To mxlve Ws hurts- Sinter. 

2. To help ; to remedy ; to mend ; to gloss 
over by a sako or excuse. 


Eomc toek to mhv their bkvttetl name 
Witl ' 


hth others' blot, tdl sU do taste of sliame. 

And this solved tdl ^fficuUy. 

84 1 [L. salve, hail.] To salute. Spenser. 


Sldnep. 

Broome. 


SAL'VBR [sai'ver, N. W. P. J. F. Ja. K. Sm R. 
C. Ti’A.], n. [L, salvo, to save.] A plate on 
which any thing is presented. 

Between each act the trembling saliers ring. Pope. 

t SALVER (siv'er), n. One who salves ; one who 
pretends to cure ; as, “ A quack-«afrer.”0y//ijc. 

SAL'VjpR-SHAPED (-shapt), a. {Bot.) Noting a 
calyx, a corolla, or other organ, of -which the 
tube is long and slender and the limb flat, as in 
phlox. Lindley. 

n. [L. salvia, from salvo, to save, — in 
allusion to the reputed healing qualities of the 
sage.] {Bot.) A genus of plants containing 
many species, the best knowm of which is Salvia 
ojfidncdts, or garden sage. Gray. 

SAL'VO, 71. ; pi. sXl^voes, or sXl'vO^. [L. salxs 
jure, the right being sate,] 

1. Something reserved when other things are 
granted ; an exception ; a reservation ; a sav- 
ing ; an excuse. 

"Wliat salroei, or qualifying considerations, irafei Jowl, 
"With any private iaZvocs or evasions. Addimn. 

2. {Mil. & Nav^ A salute by firing guns ; as, 

“A salvo of artillery.” Burn. 

sJL-VQ-lJt'I-LE (Anglicized SAL-VSL'A- 
TILE), n. [L., volatile salt.} {Chem.) A vola- 
tile salt having a strong, pungent odor, and 
composed of three equivalents of carbonic acid 
and two of oxide of ammonium; sesquicarbo- 
nate of ammonia; — popularly called also car- 
bonate of ammonia. Miller. 

SAL'VOR, 71, {Law.) One who saves a ship or 
cargo from wreck or destruction. Bouvier. 

R 4 . 71. [L. samera, samara, the 
seed of the elm.] {Bot.) A nut of an 
achenium, or any other indehiscent | 
fruit, furnished with a wing, like that of ' 
the maple, ash, and elm ; a key. Gray. 

SA-MAR'1-TAN, n. An inhabitant of the Samara 
city or district of Samaria ; one of a .. of 
sect of the Jews who believed in the 
Pentateuch only, and with whom other Jews 
refused to have dealings. ITook. 

SA-MAR’ I- tan, a. 1, Pertaining to Samaria or 
to the Samaritans. P. Cyc. 

2. Noting a sort of Hebrew alphabet. Waltofz. 

SAM'A-R^JId, a. [L. samera, sa 7 nara, the seed 
of the elm, and Or. dUi, form.] {Boi^ Re- 
sembling a samara. Brando. 

S.\-mAr'RA, «. See Simar. Todd, 

sAM'BO, n. The offspring of a negro and a mu 
latto. Ency, 

sAm'bOkE, 71. [Gr. caplUOietf, from Sam- 

hyx, the inventor; L. sambuea^ An 

ancient, triangular, stringed instrument, used 
by the Greeks ; a kind of harp. Mom's. 

Lutes, harps, all manner of pipea, barbltonB, aa»i6wA*eji, 
witli other inbtrumeuts. Mcham. 

SAME, a. [Goth, sama’. A, S. same', Dut. za- 
men', Dan. samms, the same; Sw. samma, 
samme', Icel. sa 7 nr\ Ger. sammt\ znsaTnmen, 
together. — Sansc. sum, together; Arm. tsam, 
to place together. — Root sem or sim, “one”; 
whence seTo-el, sem-per, sim-plex, sin-guhis, shyi- 
ills, sim-ul, sm-ce 7 ' 7 is ; Gr. upa, Bpos. W, Smith.} 

1. Not distinguishable from others ; identical ; 
not different; not another. 

And os a vesture shalt thou fold them up, and they shall 
be changed; but thou art the scant, and thy years shall not 
fail. Jm. i. la. 

What matter -where, if I he still the same? Milton. 

2. Being of the like kind, sort, or degree. 

The same plant producoth as great a variety of juices as 
there is In the same animal. -drburAao t. 

3. Denoting that which was mentioned before. 

Whatsoever is done to xny brother Of be be a Christian 
man), that aatne is done to me. Tyndale. 

siny^ In comparisons, same is fbllowed by as or teWt 

The metaphor is the same in the verses as in the 
medal.” Addistm, Which is of the same force with 
that form which our Saviour used.** Addtson. 

tSAME, Together. Sjptwwer 

SAME'N^ISS, n. 1 The state of bdn^ the 
or not distinguiRhablo from otliera ; identity. 

Ono in agreement, consent, and samemm of wHL thdkaorA. 

2. Undistinguishablc resemblance ; netur like- 
ness ; correspondence ; similarity ; wani of va- 
riety; monotony. Sw^ 

Syn. — See Identity. 
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SA-mSs'TRE, n. A variety of coral. Simmonds, 
t S A-M^TTE', n* [Old Fr. sameUi A sort of satin 
of silk stuff. Chaucer, 

SA'Ml-AN, a. Relatinsf to the island of Samos. 

Fill high the cup with Samian wine. Byron, 

Samian earthy or Samian btoue, [L. Samius lapis.] 

( OeoL) a species of marl from Samos. Braude, 

sA’MI-RLy n, [Arab.] A hot, arid wind, common 
in Africa, Arabia, Syria, &c. ; the simoom or si- 
moon ; the kainsin. P. Cyc, 

fSA'MITE, n, [Old Fr.] A silk stuff. Spenser, 
sAm'L^T, ». (JcA.) A species of small salmon ; 

the parr ; Saimo salmulus, YarrelL 

•SAM-O-THRA'CIAN, n, A native of Samothracia. 
SAmp, n, [Indian nawsatmipS\ Indian corn 
broken coarse and boiled, to be eaten with milk 
or butter. 

^hrawsawmp. a kind of meal pottage unparched. 
Prom this the English call their sampy which is Indian 
corn beaten and boiled, and eaten hot or cold, with 
milk -or butler. Roger Williams. 

sAM'pAn, w. a small boat or punt, in which a 
Chinese family live on Canton River. Smart. 
SAM'PHIRE (sam'fjr) [sam'fir, S. W, P. Ja. Sm. ; 
sam'ftr, C. fVd.]yn. [Fr. Saint JPzerre,] (JBot.) 

1. The common name of plants of the genus 
CntAmif >71, one species of which (Crithmum 
maritimum) is used as a pickle, an ingredient 
in salads, and as a pot-herb. 

Half way down 

Hangs one that gathers aarnplnrey dreadful tradel 
bCethlnks he seems no bigger than his head. Shixk, 

2. The common name of low saline plants of 

the genus Salicomia ; glasswort. Gray. 

sAm'PLB [sim'pl, W. Ja. K. Sm. R . ; sdm'pl, P. 
J, F.]y n. [L. exemplam ; ejemplo ; Fr. ex- 
emple, Gael, samplair. — Exemplum is proba- 
bly a euphonic form of exomptumy from eximo, to 
take out ; but Pott derives it from ex, from, and 
amplus. much. W. Smith.J 

1 That which is taken out of a large quanti- 
ty, as a fair representation of the whole; a part 
shown as a specimen of the whole ; a specimen. 

’Tl* suiHclent if I bring a sample of some goods In this 
voyage. JDryden. 

2. Any thing selected as a model for imita- 
tion ; an example ; a pattern, Fairfax. 

t sAM'PLB, V. a. To give a sample of; to exemplify. 

Learning to sample earth’s embroidery. Browne. 

sAm'PLI^R, n. [L. exemplar; It. eseniplare ; Sp, 
ejemplar; Fr. exemptaire. — Gael, samplair,'] 
A pattern of work; a specimen,— particularly 
of a girl’s improvement in needlework. 

Onr girls ibrsake their samplers to teach kingdoms wis- 
dom. Idler. 

SHddy n. A Chinese spirit distilled from 
rice ; — also written samshu. Stuart, j 

sAm'SON’§~p5ST, n. (yaut.) 1. A sort of pil- 
lar in a ship’s hold, between the lower deck and 
the keelson, under the edge of a hatchway, fur- 
nished with notches as steps, to ascend or de- 
scend by. Mar. Diet. 

2.^ A temporary or movable pillar, carrying a 
leading block, for various purposes. Brands. 

II sAN-A-BIi/J-TV, n. The quality of being sawa- 
ble ; san ableness ; ourableness. Med. Jour. 

I SAN'4-BLE [sJln'a-bU S. VF. P. F. Ja. K. Sm. R. 

Wr.; sa'na-bl, NateSy Buchanan], a. [L. sa- 
nahiUsy from smoy to cure ; It. sanahile ; Sp. 

— - See Sanfi.] That maybe cured or 
healed; curable; remediable. [B.] More* 

II sAN'A-BI'E-NfiSS, n. SanabUity. Ash. 

SAN AT, n. An Indian calico. Simmmds. 

tSA.NA'TI 9 N,«. [Tj. sanatio.] The act of heal- 
ing or curing- Wiseman. 

BhS'A-TtVB, a. [L. sano, sanatus, to cure ; It. 
% Sp. sanativo.] Having a power or tendency 
to heal or cure ; healing ; sanatory. Bacon. 

sAn' A-T rVE-N:gSB, n. The quality of being san- 
ative s power or tendency to heah Johnson. 
SA N ' A-TQ-BF, a. [Ii. santxtory a healer ; It. sano- 
torto.] Tending to promote health; healing; 
curing ; sanative. Dr. Francis. 

SdiiAr— RjE-JV/'ro, n. [Sp. Samhemto; It, San 
Benifo.l A yellow garment, worn by those con- 
demned by tne Inquisition to be burned for her- 
esy. BaretH* 


tsAxCE'BfiLL, n. A corruption of saint* s-beU.-^ 
See Saint’s-bell. Beau. ^ FI. 

t sAnc^TI-PI-CATE, V. a. [L. sanctifcOy sancti- 
ficatus. — See Sanctify.] To sanctify. Barrow, 

sANC-TJ-PI-CA'TION, n. [L. sanctificatio; It. 
santificazieme ; Sp. santificacion; Fr. sa^ictif ca- 
tion^ {Theol.) 

1. The act of sanctifying or purifying from 
the dominion of sin. 

Another of these ordinary operations of the Spirit is «ine- 
lijicaiioni which oonsists in puritymg our wills and aliections 
from those wicked mclmations anu inordinate lusts which 
countermand God’s wiU m us, and set us at enmity against 

Scott. 

2. The act of consecrating or setting apart to 
a sacred end or office ; consecration. 

In the ordering of priests, there were both visible and in- 
visible aanet\ficaUoti. Bwmet. 

3. The state of being sanctified or made holy ; 

progressive conformity of the heart and life to 
the will of God. Hook. 

Concerning the righteousness of scmciificatwn, we deny it 
not to be inherent. Jiooker. 

SANC'TI-PIED, p. a. 1. Consecrated ; hallowed. 
“ Sanctified and pious bonds.” Shah. 

2. Aftecting holiness. [Ironical.] Hodgson. 

SANC'Tl-FI-JgR, n. 1- One who sanctifies. 

2. [Theol.) The Holy Spirit. Bp. Taylor. 

SANC'T|-FY (sangk'te-ft), x. a. [L. sanctifcOy 
Ixom sancttiSy holy, and to make; It. san- 
tifeare ; Sp. saiitifcar ; Fr. sa^ictifei'.] [i. 
sanctified; pp. sanctifying, sanctified.] 

1. ( Theol.) To free from the power of sin ; to 
cleanse from corruption ; to make holy. 

And such were some of youi but ye are washed, but ye 
are miichfied. 1 Vor. vi, 11. 

2. To make a means of holiness. 

But the grace of God is pleased to move us by ways suita- 
ble to our nature, and to acawtify these sensible helps to 
higher purposes. South. 

3. To ordain or set apart to sacred ends ; to 
consecrate ; to hallow, 

God blessed the seventh day, and sanctified it. Oen. H. B. 

And thou shalt put tlicm upon Aaron thy brother, and his 
sons with him, and shalt anoint them, and consecrate them, 
and aancHfy them, tlmt they may minister unto me in the 
priest’s omce. Exod. xxvlii. 41. 

4. To make free from guilt ; to lend a legal 
or a religious sanction to ; to sanction. 

The holy man, amassed at what ho saw. 

Made haste to sanctuu the blit>s by law. Dryden. 

5. To secure from violation ; to keep pure. 

Trutli guards the poet, mnetifiee the line. Pope, 

6. To confess and celebrate as holy, Cruden. 

Sanctify the Lord of hosts himself. Jsa. viU. 13. 

sANC'Tl-FY-rNG-LY, ad. In a sanctifying man- 
ner. ’ Clarke. 

SANC-TiL'Q-aufiNT, a. [L. sancius, holy, and fo- 
quor, loquensy to speak.] Speaking \iQ\ily. Clarke. 

sAnc-T[-MO 'NJ-AL, a. Sanctimonious. Bailey. 

SANC-TJ-MG'Ni-Of/S (sangk-te-mS'ne-fis), a. [L. 
sa^iciirtioniay sanctity.] 

1. Sacred; saintly; holy. Sanctimonious 

ceremonies.” Shak. 

2. Having or affecting the appearance of sanc- 
tity. ** Safictimonious avarice.” Milton, 

sAnc-TI-MO'NI-oOs-LY, ad. In a sanctimoni- 
ous manner. Beau. ^ FI. 

sANC-Tr-M0'Nr-OitT»-N£ss, ». The state of be- j 
ing sanctimonious. Ash. \ 

SAnc^TI-MQ-NY, n. [L. sanetimonia, from sanr- 
tus, holy; It, dr Sp. santimonia.] Holiness; 
scrupulous austerity; the appearance or pre- 
tence of holiness. 

Her pretence U « pngrimoget which holy undttteklng. 
With most auetere aanritnwny, she accomplished. dl/iiog. 

sAnc^TIQN, «. [L. sanetio; It. sanzions; Sp. 
sancion ; Fr. gancifion.') 

L That which sancrions, authorises, eonfirms, 
Or rendew ohligatory ; the act of confirming or 
sanctioning ; eonfinnatlon ; ratification ; sup- 
port; countenance; authority; as, “The sanc- 
tion of law, of holy writ, of public opinion, &c.” 

Wanting Mcenetion and authority, it it only yet a private 
wcrlt. • — 


2. That oonfirmarion or proof of valtdli^ 
which a law derives from the certainty with 
which it is enforced ; the efficacy of law ; the 
enforcement of obedience. 


These were the rewards and punishments which formed 
the eanciton of the Mosaic law. Whately. 

ggg- By Locke, Paley, and Bentiiam the term sanc- 
tion, or enforcement of obedience, is applied to reward 
as well as to punisliment ; but Mr. Austin confines it 
to the latter, perhaps because human laws only pun- 
ish, and do not reward. Fleming. 

3. A law ; a decree ratified, [Improper.] 

’T i 3 the first sanction nature gave to man. 

Each other to assist in what they can. Denham. 

SANC'TIQN (sangk'slit.m), v. a. [i. SANCTIONED ; 
pp. SANCTIONING, SANCTIONED.] To give a 
sanction, validity, or authority to ; to ratify ; to 
legalize ; to confirm ; to countenance ; to sup- 
port ; to authorize ; to warrant ; to allow, Burke. 

Old principles sanctioned hy the laws, Burke. 

SANC'TION-A-BY, a. Relating to, or implying, a 
sanction. * ' Ec. Rev. 

sANC'TI-TUDE, n. [L. sanetitudo, from sancttiSy 
holy; It. santiHfdme.] Holiness; sacredness; 
saintliness; sanctity. Miltoti. 

sAnC'TJ-TY (fihngk'te-te), n. [L. sanctitas; It. 
santiih ; Sp. sa^itidad.] 

1. The state of being holy ; holiness. 

Then heaven and earth renewed hhall be made pure 

To sanenty that shall receive no Htain. Milton. 

2. Goodness ; purity; godliness. “ The sanc- 
tity of their manners.” Addisoi. 

3. Sacrodness; inviolability. 

Nor uninformed 

Of nuptial sanctity and nmrnage rites. Milton. 

4. A saint ; a holy being, [it.] 

About him all the of heaven 

Stood tluck us sluis. Milton* 

t sAnct'V-A-BIZE, V. a. To shelter by a sanc- 
tuary, or by means of sacred privileges. 

No place indeed should murder sanctuarize. Shak. 

SANCT'V-A-RY (saLiigkt'yu-a-rc), n. [L. sanetua- 
rium ; It. ^ Sh). sa7itiiano; Fr, sanctutdre.] 

1. (ArcK.) The pmetraHuy or most retircMl and 

sacred part of a temple:— the presbytery or 
eastern part of the choir of a church in which 
the altar is placed. Britton, 

2. A holy nlace; a temple; a consecrated 
building; a place of worship; a church; holy 
ground, 

J.et It not he imagined that they contribute nothing to th« 
happinesB of the country who only serve <*od in H»e dwtlet 
of a ludy life, who attend hia Mtnetuary, and dally addrew 
his guodnesa. Jioyvrs. 

3. An asylum sacred from the rouoh of civil 
power ; a place of protection. 

She was as sa& os in a mwtuary. Speneer, 

4. Refuge in a sacred place ; shelter ; protec- 
tion. Dryden. 

sAjvC^TUM SJjrC-Td’R{lM [L.l The Holy 
of Holies ; the innermost or holiest place of 
the Jewish temple, where the ark was kept; the 
sanctuary. Crahb. 

sAnD, n. [A. S. sand ; Ger., T>an„ iSir .Hand ; 
Dut. «««/. — Gr. probably from (rr.i^dw, 

to crumble away; L. sahitlum.] 

1. Small particles or grains of quartz or other 
minerals not cohering togctlicr; particles or 
grains arising from the breaking or crumbling 
of stone ; minute grains of stone. 

Sand hath alway« lt« root In clay, and tharo ba no vein* of 
$and any great depth within the earth. Jlnron* 

The sandi are numbered that make up my Hlb* Shak, 

2. pi. Barren country covered witlx sand. 

Beneath Gibraltar to the 1/ihyait mnd$. Milton. 

SAND, V. a. [*. HANDED ; pp. S HANDED.] 

1. To Strew or Kprinkle uitli sand; to cover 
with sand. “ The sanded vall(‘y,” Thomson* 

2. t To drive upon tiic .sand. Burtm, 

sAn'O A L, n. [Or. (fMnUv, cavbhltovy — according 
to Ilemster/nns for from e«w- 

hfy a board, plank, or any thing made thereof; 
L. sa>ida££um : It. sandalo ; Bp. sundaHa ; Fr. 
aandale.] A shof^, consisting of a sole strapped 
to the foot, with an enclosure for the heel, and 
sometimes for the toe«, but leaving the upper 
part of the foot bare ; a loose shoe ; a sort of 
iUpper. MiUon* 

Originally Mnwktk ware made of leather, but they after- 
waurtlfl became artlclo* ofgn'at liixto> . htdng mail** i>rgttt<l, 
•liver, or othar prnciotu stuff, and most bwutlfutly imia- 
Itratuie, 


Wbik tbtt stUI IMbra wiet oat ^ 
ajiN-OAL'I-PSlM, tt. [Or. mmIiMiw, » ri!p]Mir, 
«nd 1. forma, (Sat.) Slupod like » 

undaloreliinwr. rmin 
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SAN’DAL-WOOD w. (BoL) 1. A wood 

remarkable for its agreeable fragrance, which 
repels insects ; Santalum album ; — used in In- 
dia, where it is indigenous, as a medicine and 
as a perfume ; also used for making working- 
bo\t*v'-, *^111 ill cabinets, &c. Lmclley. Archer. 

2. A wood produced by Santalum Freycineti- 
aiium, and Santalum >paniculatum^ which are 
indigenous in the Sandwich Islands. Lindley, 

Red-sandal-wood^ reil-saunders-wood. — See Red- 
SAUNDERS-WOOD. Archer. 

SAN'DA-rA€H, n. [L. sa7idaraca.'] 

1. !A resin in small tears obtained from the 

Thuja articuhjta (or Callitris a 

small coniferous tree growing lu : u- iioribc-' 
parts of Africa. It is of a pjue-yellow color, of 
a faint, aromatic smell, transparent and brittle, 
and is used as incense, in varnishes, and when 
pulverized, as pounce. Ure. 

Sandarach is said by Thomson to exude from 
Jattiperus communis ; but upon the authority of Bum- 
giart and S^choushoe, it is the tears ot CuUitris quadn- 
valvis ((\x Thuja articnlataoiWdXii. Loudon). Lindley. 

2. {Mm.) Red sulphuret of arsenic ; red or- 

piment ; ruby sulphur. Ipyiyht. 

SAiVD'-BACJ, 71. A bag or a repository for sand. 

Sand-bajfSt bags of earth, employed to repair breaches 
and embrasures, to Ibnu revoteinents of paiapets, and 
cover of infaiitiy. Utoequeler. 

SAND'-BAlL, 71. A ball of soap mixed with 
sand for toilet use. SimyTiOfids. 

sAnd -BAnk, m. a bank of sand. GoldsTnith. 

S And'— BATH, 71. (Chein.) A vessel containing 
sand which is interposed between the fire and 
the vessel intended to be heated ; — used in va- 
rious chemical processes in which a regulated 
heat is required. Ure. 

sAND'-BIAnd, a. Having a defect in the eyes, 
by which small particles appear to fly before 
them. “ Alack, sir, I am sa7id-bUudJ* Sliak. 

BAnd'— B tiX, 71. A box for holding sand; a box 
with a perforated top, for sprinkling paper 
newly inked with sand. Owe7i. 

SAND'BoX— TREE, (Ref.) The common name 

of evergreen South American trees, of the ge- 
nus one species of which {llttra o'ejntana) 
has a very elegant form, resciiibliiig a depressed 
sphere, with rounded ribs symmetrically ar- 
ranged, and bearing fruit whose pericarp bursts, 
when it is ripe, with a loud crack. Loudou. 

SAND'— BOG, w. An insect. Smart. 

hAnD'-CUAck, 71. A crack in a horse’s hoof. 

yAND'-DRlFT, n. Drifting or drifted sand; a 
body of drifted sand. Clarke. 

sAnd'ED, p. a. 1. Covered with sand; sandy. 

Itt well mndi'tl land* little or no snow liot. Mm timer. 

2. Sprinkled with sand ; as, ** Sanded paper.” 

3. Of a sandy color ; speckled ; marked with 

small dusky spots. Steevens. 

My bounds are bred out of the Spftrtnn kind. 

So flowed, so sanded. Shak. 

4e. Short-sighted. [North of Bug.] Grose. 

BAND'-EEL, n. (M.) A fish which attains the 
length of between twelve and fifteen inches, re- 
sembles an eel, and buries itself in the sand ; 
Ammodyfes tobianus. YarreU, 

sAn'I))PR-iAng, n. {Ornith.) A small wading 
bird, of the order Gralke and family Charadrt- 
rnkSt inhabiting the shores of Great Britain 
and Ireland, and obtaining its food, shrimps, 
anneUdes, <ffec., by probing the moist sands of 
the sea-shores ; Calidris arenaria. TarreU* 

SAN'DjglR^, w. See Sani)AL-woox>. Wisema7%. 
sXN'D&R^BLCirE, n. See SAUjmBRS-itLxrB. 
sANO'-FDBA, n. (Mnt.) A small crustacean ; the 
beach-flea ; sandhopper.^See KMvmvoJi^GoiUd. 
6And'-Fl6od, fi A flowing of sand in a des- 
ert. Smart. 

BAND'-rDS?’, rt. ^Ent.) A minute, troublesome 
fly ; a midge ; SimuHim nocivum. Harris. 
bAnd'-GDArs, n. An hour-glass. BosweU. 
BAND'-GIlOtlBF:, n. ( Omlth.) A bird of the fam- 
ily Trtraonifla* and sub-family PteroeUntTf^ 
partifulurly Pterocles arenarim. — See Geoitsb, 
and Ptwhocx.in.b. Gray. 


SAND'— HEAT, w. The heat of warm or hot sand. 

SAND'— IIIlL, w. a hill of sand; a hill covered 
with sand. Pentianf. 

SAND'HOP-PER, 71. {Enf.') A small crustaceous 
animal, of the genus Talitrus, inhabiting the 
sandy shores of the sea; sand-flea; sea-flea. 
— See Amphipod. Roget. 

sAnd'1-NESS, 7^. State of being sandy. South. 

SAND'ISH, a. Like sand ; loose ; not compact. 
“ Fresh satidish earth.” [n.] Evelyn. 

SAND'J-V^R, 71. JTr. salnt^de-rerre^ dross of 
glass.] {Chem..) The scum, consisting chiefly of 
saline substances, which rises to the surface of 
the fused mateiials in the process of making 
glass ; •— called also glass-gall. Brande. 

SAJsr* DiXf 71. ^ [L., from Gr. (r<Sv5(|, a bright-red 
col or .J {Min.) An old term applied by the al- 
chemists to red load prepared by calcining car- 
bonate of lead ; — written also sa}idga^. B)'a 7 \de. 

SAND'-LANCE, n. {leh.) A fish which resembles 
the sand-eel, hut is smaller, and of a more 
brownish hue ; A7nmodytes Uncea. Ejig. Cye. 

SAND'— MAR-TJN, Ji. (07'7iith.) A species of swal- 
low; Hi7'U7ido ripu7ria\ — called also tYiohank- 
7na7'tin. Eng. Cye. 

SAND'-PA-PJPR, 71. Rough paper for polishing ; 
paper coveicd with emery or grains of glass for 
rubbing wood, &c. Shiimonds. 


rubbing wood, &c. Smimonds. 

SAND'-PiP-?R, 71. { Or- ‘ 

nith.) A wading bird 
of several species, of 
the family Charadri- 
adiQt allied to the 
snipe, the plover, the 
curlew, &c. Ya7'rell. 

SAND'-PRiDE,«. (IcA.) 

A small fish, six or 

seven inches long, Common sand-piper 
and about the thiefi- 

ness of a quill, living chiefly in the mud of fresh- 
water streams, and said to be much preyed 
upon by eels ; pride ; mud-lamprey ; Ammocetes 
hf'anchiaUs of Cuvier. Yary'eU. 

sAnD'— SM iSLT, ». (7cA.) A small, handsome fish 
of the mullet family; the British atherine; 
Athervna presbyter. Yarrell. 

SAND'-STAR, n. {Zo>>l.) A species of star-fish 
with five long, slender arms attached to a circu- 
lar central disk ; Ophivra texturata. Forbes. 

SAND'STONE, n. {Min.) Stone composed of ag- 
glutinated particles or grains of sand of different 
varieties, some calcaicous, and some silicious; 
a species of freestone. Dana. 

sAnd'-STORM, A violent commotion of sand. 

Goldsmith. 

SAND'-TUBE, n. A vitrified tube formed in the 
sand by lightning ; a fulgurite. Eng. Cyc. 

SAnd'— WASP C-wSsp), n. (Ent.) A hymenopter- 
ous insect belonging to a group C'Aled Fossores, 
or diggers ; A7nmophfla sahttlosa. 

The female of the eand-icctm digs a liulc in the sand in road- 
sides, Arc., In which she depnntsan egg, together with the larva 
of a moth to serve as fbod for the larva when hatched. Baird. 

sAnd'WICII (s&nd'wfdj), n. Two slices of bread 
with a slice of meat between them. Biihoer, 

SAnD'WORM (-wUrm), «. {Zhol.) A species of 
ATinelida that inhabits the sand, Pmiaw#. 

sAnd' WORT (-wUrt), n. {Bot.) The common name 
of plants of the genus Arenaina. Fat'm. Ency. 

sAnd'Y, a. 1. Abounding with sand; full of 
sand; covered with sand. 

O'er smidjf wilds where yellow harvests spread. Tope. 

2. Consisting of sand; arenaceous; crum- 
bling ; unsolid. “ A sa7%dy foundation.” BaroTi. 

3. Of the color of sand ; reddish-yellow. 

A eawli/ color, which is one of the true denotements of a 
bloodhound. JSteerenfi, 

bAn'D^ X, n. [L.] See Sakdix. Brande. 

SANE, a. [L. sanusx It. 8^ Sp. sano ; Fr. sam. — 
Perhaps akin to Or. safe.] Sound; 

healthy; not disordered; not insane ;— gener- 
ally applied to the mind. Crtchton. 

sANE'N^RB, n. The state of being sane ; sanity ; 
soundness of mind- Bailey. 

BXno, i. from sing. See Sing. 


sAN-GA-RSe', 71. JSp. sang7'e, blood ; Fr. sa7ig 
gris, B‘ -> v’ , /- '.V . .V ^ ’ age made of wuie, 
water, »'i ..i ; ■ i * ; — said to have been 

fiist usi tl u : 0 P .In Dr. Madde 7 i. 

SA.VG '—FRO ID’ (sAnff'fi wSi'), n. [Fr. sa7ig, blood, 
and froidf cold.] Cold blood ; coolness ; free- 
dom from ardor ; indifference. Shetdda7i. 

SAN'^f~AC, 7t. A Turkish officer, governor of a 
sang’ p cate, cr a district forming part of a pacha- 
hc. — Scr Saxjak. BraQide. 

sAn'^1-A-CATE, 71. The office or jurisdiction of 
a sangiac. Ency. 

SAN'GU (sang'gu, 82), w. {Zo d.) The Abyssinian 
ox, noted for the great size of its horns. Vasey. 

SAN-GUIF'^R-Otrs (sang-gwif'er-as), a. [L. san- 
g7iiSt blood, and ferot to carry ; It. Sp. $an 
gmfm’O.l Conveying blood; as, A' sanqmfer- 
vessel.” Tjerfiam. 

SAN-GUr-FpCA'TION (sang-gii'e-fe-ka'shun), 7%. 
TFr., from L. sanguis., blood, undJaaOj to make; 
It. sa77gutJic‘azione ; Sp. sangu{fCcaoio7i ; Fr. sa7%- 
guijiccitimi.'j The act of sangiiifying ; the pro- 
duction of blood ; the conversion of the chyle 
into blood; ligematosis. Du77gUso7i. 

SAN'GUI-Fl-J^R (sdng'gwe-ft-er), 7i. [L. sa7iguis, 
blood, and facio, to make.] A producer of 
blood ; that wliich sanguifies. Floyd. 

SAN-GUrr'T r-or? (sS.ng-gwif'Iii-iis), a. [L. san- 
guis, b'o.a., ji-i.l fiuo, to flow.] ^Running or 
flowing w’ith blood, Cla7'ke. 

SAN'GUI-FY (s&np'gwe-ft), u. n. [L. sanguis, 
blood, ojid facto, to make ; It. sanguijieare ; Sp. 
sanyuificar \ Fr. sanguifier.) [i. sanouified; 
pp. SAN’anrviNG, SANGUiFiED.] To produce 
blood. 

I walk, sec, hear, digest, sanguify, and carnify by the 
power of an Individual soul. IlaU* 

sAiN’-QUI-JN'A 'RpA, n. (Bot.) A genus of plants 
of the poppy faniily ; blood-root. Gmy. 

sAn'GUJ-NA-RI-LY, ad. In a sanguinary man- 
ner ; bloodily. * Clarke. 

SAN-GUIn'A-RINB, (Chem.) A sternutatory 
gray powder, obtained from bloodwort (<Saw- 
gumaria CanadeTisis). It is alkaline and yields 
red salts, Gregory. 

SAN'GU|-Nj3l-RT-N£ss, 7fi. The quality of being 
sanguinary ; bloodthirstiness. Maunder. 

SAN'GU1-NA-RY (s{lng'gwe-n. 3 i-r 9 ), a. [L.san^vi- 
narius ; It. ^ Sp. sangni7ia7'io ; Fr. sanguinan'e.) 

1. Bloody ; attended with bloodshed ; as, “ A 

sa77gtimary conflict.” Howell. 

2. Cruel; bloodthirsty; murderous. 

One sheltered hare 
Has never heard the vanyvinary yell 
Of cruel man. Cknoper. 

Syn. — Satiyuimry relates to the shedding of blood ; 
bloody, to the presence of blood. A sanguinary battle 
or conflict ; a bloody sword or garment. Sanguinary 
is also applied to the temiior oi persons ; as, a nan- 
gmnary, btoodthirstij, or cruel tyrant. Bloodthirsty is 
also applied to animals ; as, a bloodthirsty (not san. 
guinaiy) tiger. 

sAN'GUI-NA-RY, 71. [Fr. sa7iguinaire.’] (Bot.) 
A plant of the genus Sanguinaria. Aifistoorth. 

sAN'GUJNE (sang'gwin), a. [L. sa77g%n7iexis, from 
sanguis, blood; It. sa77gm(jnjo, sdngui'neoi Sp. 
sa7igidneo, sanqzmw ; Fir. sangttm.] 

1, Of the color of blood ; red ; crimson. 

Of his complexion he was tmiguine. Chaucer, 
This fellow 

Ilpbi aided mo about the rose I wear, 

Raving the i,nngmn*- color of the loaves 

Did loprosent niy mastcr'ti blushing ehoekis. Sheik. 

2. Abounding in blood ; full of blood ; ple- 

thoric, ” The choleric fell short of the longev- 
ity of the sajtguine** BrowTte. 

8. Having the life, the animation, of blood ; 
cheerful ; lively ; ardent ; warm. ** Sanmma 
tempers,” Swift. 

: 4:. Hopeful; confident; inclined to expect 

much ; assured in one’s own mind ; as, He is 
sa7tgui7%0 about the success of his plans/' 

t sAn'GTTINE, n. 1. Blood color- Spmssr. 

2. Bloodstone. Cotgrme 

t SAN'GUINBS, t>. a. I. To stain with blood; to 

ensanguine. 

2. To make of a blood color. Bern; ^ FL 

bAn'GUINE-I^Y, ad. Ardently ; confldeutly- 
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SAN'GUINE-NfiSS, w. 1. Redness. WriqhU 

2. Fulness of blood ; plethora. WrigM, 

3. The state of being sanguine ; ardor ; con- 
fidence ; hopefulness. Decay of Chr. Piety, 

SAN-GUiN'5-O0S (sang-gwTn'e-iis), a. [L. san- 
guineus ; It. sanguineOf sayiguigno ; Sp. sangui- 
neOf sanguino^ 

1. Relating to the blood ; constituting blood. 

S^anguineoits particles.” Browne, 

2. Consisting of blood; of the nature of 
blood. Sangumeous discharges.” Dunglison, 

3. Abounding ^vith, or containing, blood ; full 
of blood; plethoric. 

A plethoric constitution, in 'which true blood abounds, is 
called sanfTuuteotu. Arbuthnot, 

4. Of a red, crimson, or blood color. Ogilme, 
t SAN-GUiN'J-TY, n. Sanguineness. Swift, 

SAN-GUI-NIV'O-ROCs, a, [L. sanguis^ blood, 
and vorOi to devour.] Devouring blood, or sub- 
sisting on blood. Clarhe, 


SAN-GUIN'O-LIEN-CY, n, 
bloodiness. 


[It. sanguinolAnza^ 
More, 


SAN-GU2n''0-l£KT, a, [L. sanguinolentus ; It. % 
*Sp- sangumoUnto ; Fr. sanguinolent^ Bloody ; 
tinged with blood. Dunglison, 

SAN'GUI-SU^E, n. [L. sangyimga^ from sanguis^ 
blood, and sugo^ to suck .] fZb.i/.) One of a 
genus of aquatic worms, of the class Annelida^ 
provided with a sucker at each end of the body, 
containing the medical leeches, the most com- 
mon of which is the Sanguisuga medidnalis^ 
found in stagnant fresh water; horse-leech; 
bloodsucker. Bng, Cyc, 

SAN'He:-I>RlM [a&tt'he-drim, S. W, P, J. P. Ja, 
K, Sm, M , ; s^n-hS'drim, TayloPs CalmeC\^ n, 
[Heb. ; Gr. cw (Spiov^ from eOv, togeth- 

er, and a seat.] The highest judicial tri- 
bunal, or chief council, among the Jews, con- 
sisting of seventy-one members, including the 
high-priest, who presided. Brands. 

SAn' 1-CLE (stin' 9 -kl), n. [Fr., from L. aawo, to 
heal.1 (Bot,) The common name of a genus of 
deciduous, herbaceous plants ; black snakeroot; 
Sanicula ; — so called from their supposed vul- 
nerary qualities. Loudon, Gray. 

(sS'n^-az), w. [L.] A thin, un- 

healthy, purulent discharge from wounds and 
sores. Dunglison. 

SA'Nl-OCs, a. {Med,) Emitting sanies ; ichor- 
ous ; serous. Dunglison, 

sAN'I-TA-EY, a, [L. sanitaSf health ; It. sanita- 
rio ; Fr. sanitaire,’} Pertaining to health. 

The Mnitarp condition of New Orleans aa lUustratcd by 
iia mortuary atatiatics. J, C. Simondi, 

SAN'|-TY, [L. sanitasi It. sanity sofnitade^ 
sanitate ; Sp, sanidad ; Fr. The state of 

being sane ; soundness of mind ; saneness. 

How profirnant aometimcs hia repliea orel 
A bapplneaa that often madni^aa hits on. 

Which tanitif anti rcuauii could not be 
So proaporoiuly delivered of. Shak, 

n. A military division of the Turkish 
empire ; the commander of the division ; — 
called also smigiac^ sanjaJc bept or bey, P. Cyc. 

BANK (stingk), t. ttoxa sink. See Sink. 

sAn'PAN, ». A Chinese boat ; scampan. SmaH, 

t sAn§ (s&ns), prep, [Fr., fSrom L. sine ; It. sen- 
za.) Without; destitute of- 

Sam teeth, aam «yea. aana taate, aona every thinj^. Shak* 

[Fr.] Without cere- 
mony; unceremoniously. 

sAN'SOEIT, n. [Hind, smsoritu, polished.] The 
learned language of Hindostan and of the Bra- 
mins now obsolete, but the parent of most 
of the Bast Indian languages. Colebrooke. 

JSSr^The SmsarU is that aneient tongue which once 
prevailed throughout ail Hindoostaa, from the Gulf 
of Bene^l to the Arabian Sea, and from the southern 
extremity of the country to the flimalnya Mountaina 
on the north. The Sanserit is the most compositive, 
flexible, and complete language yet known. It admits 
of being perfectly analyzed, by merely reducing its 
conipoimd words to simple elements whirli exist in 
the language itself. It contains the roots of the vari- 
ous European dialects, of the Latin, Greek, Celtic, 
German, and Slavonic. The fact that all its words i 
are composed of its own elements, and contain no ex- | 


otic terms, proves it to be very near its primitive state. 
Bosworth, 

SJj\r§ '-C CT-iO TTM ' (^nz'ku-15^t'), n. [Fr., from 
sanSf without, and culottes hreeches.] 

1. A man shabbily dressed ; a tatterdemalion ; 

a ragamuffin. Bd. Rev. 

2. A radical republican ; a Jacobin. Boiste, 
jgSgf- This VV. 1 S one of the words which were added 

to the French language dunng the Revolution. The 
name was first given to the most indigent class of 
people, and attei wards it was appropriated to the 
partisans of the constitution of 1793, as an honorable 
title. Qattel, 

SAN§-CU-LOTT'IsM, orSAN^CU'LOT-Tl§M, fi. 
The principles of sam-culottes, Carlyle, 

SAJ^S-SbV-CI* (sting-8<i-sS'), a, [Fr.] Without 
care ; with unconcern. Ency. 

SAN'TA-LINE, n. The coloring matter of red- 
sandal- wood or red-sauuders-wood. B/ande, 
sAn'T^R, V, n. See Saunter. Todd. 

SAn'TON, n, A Turkish priest ; a kind of der- 
vis ; ^ a hermit. Herbert, 

sAn'TO-NIne, n, {Chem,) A bitter, volatile, 
crystallizable substance, with feeble acid prop- 
erties, existing in the flowering tops and seeds 
of several species of Artemisia^ from one of 
which, Artemisia santonica^ it derives its name. 

Kane. Gregory. 

sAP, ». [A. S. sapi seeppx Ger. safti Dut. 

Dan. sd^e, saft ; Sw, s(fti saf — Gr. ; L. ^ 
It. sapa, boiled must of wine ; Fr. s/*r<?.] 

1. A general name for the juices of a plant. 
Jiaceti^ng sap, the crude sap, consisting chiefly of 

carbonic acid and water, absorlied by the roots and 
carried up to the leaves, and constituting, togetiior 
with what is absorbed by the leaves, the food of the 
plant. — Descending sap, elaborated sap containing 
organized compounds, suited to the nutrition <if the 
plant. Henslow, 

2. Sap-wood. — See Sat-wood. Wright. 

3. A simpleton; a ninny; a blockhead; a 

saphead. [A cant term.] WilhcrfoTce, 

sAp, n, [It. zappa, a spade.] {Mil.) A trench 
for undermining. Siocqueler. 

SAP, V, a. [It. zaxtpare\ Sp. zapar; Fr. super, 1 
[t. SAPPED ; pp, SAPPINO, SAPPED.] To Sub- 
vert by digging under ground or removing the 
foundation ; to undermine. “ To sap the foun- 
dation.” Knox, 

SAP, v,n. {Mil) To proceed by mine; to pro- 
ceed invisibly. Dope, 

sAP'A-J^j > j-py, sapgjou, from the Indian.] 

sAp-A-JOU% ) {Zonl.) The name of a group of 
South American monkeys, including in its 
largest sense, the species of the genus AteUs, 
Lagothrix, and Cebus, the last of which are 
also termed sajous, Eng. Cyc. 

S^-pAN'-WOOD (-wftd), n. A kind of wood 
produced by Ccesalpinia sapan, a tree indige- 
nous in the East Indies, and yielding a good 
red dye, and used very extensively for that pur- 
pose ; — written also sappa^i-toooa. Archer. 

Sapan.’-mood-root, or wpan-ront, the root of Catsal- 
piiua sapan, inifiorted from BingaiKire and other places 
as a dye-stuff. It imparts a yellow color, and is some- 
times called yellQw-wuod. Archer. 

sk'B'Ftl*, a. Full of sap ; sappy. Coleiddge. 

sAp'ORSeN, n. The inspissated juice of the ber- 
ries^ of the buckthorn {lihamnus catharticus). 
It is transparent, and chiefly used in water 
colors. Bigelow. 

BAP'HftAD, n. A blockhead. [Cant.] miUtoeU. 

SA-PirjE'NA* [Cl*** manifest.] (,4nut.) 

A name given to two subcutaneous veins of the 
foot and leg. Dunglison. 

sAph'IRE, n. See SAPPHiitB* Johnson. 

sAp^ID, a. [I*, sapidus ; It. sapido ; Fr. mpide.) 
FeroelvmUe by the sense of taste ; palaUhle ; 
stimulating the palate ; tasteful ; having a h^ 
relish or flavor; reKshing; saxciy, 

ralM 

•♦I Mcrs. li^ AaW nvw vyMfy applr vnysStf to 

boofct M ar« mthor pwtwy^a iiU> te- 
larmtivoi tueh as w satiid, pathetic, end divinely rrihrh- 
*ng. iTioox. 

SA-FlD'r-TT, ; xhe quality of bodies that 
sAP'lD-NiSss, ) gives them taste ; tasteflilness ; 
flavor ; sapor. Browne, Bp, Taytor. 


SA'Pl-jpNCE, n. [L. sapientia ; It. sapiervza ; Sp. 
sapiencia% Fr. sapience.'] Quality of being 
sapient ; wisdom ; sagacity ; knowledge. Grew, 

S^apience, and love 

Immense, and all the Father, in him shone* Mtlion, 
Syn. — See Wisdom. 

SA'PI-jgNT, a. [L. sapiens ; It. § Sp. sapiente.] 
Having wisdom ; wise ; sagacious. “ The sa- 
pient king.” [Commonly ironical.] Milto^i, 

No Solon ever looked so sapient as he docs, when he is on 
the point ot making a bet. A’>io:c. 

SA-PJ-£n'TIAL, a, [L. sapient ialis.] Pertain- 
ing to, or teaching wisdom, [ii.] Bp. Hall. 

t sA-P1-£N'TIAL-LY, ad. Wisely. Baxter. 

t SA-PI-£N^TI0US, a. Sapential, Chambers. 

SA'Pl-^N-TIZE, V. a. To make %vise. [r.] Coleridge. 
SaTI-^INT-LY, ad. Wisely ; sagaciously. Wright. 

sAp-IN-DA'CEOTJS (-sliys, 66), a. [L. sapo huH- 
cus, Indian soap.] {Boi.) Noting an order of 
trees of which the Sapmaits, a genus of South 
American trees, is the type. Smart. 

sAp'L?SS, a. 1. Without sap ; wanting vital juice. 

Pithless anns, like to a -withered vine 

That droops his soilless branches to the ground. Shak. 

2. Decayed; dry; old. 

Now mjdess on the verge of death ho stands. Dtydcn, 

SAP'LING, n. A young tree, full of sap. Milton, 
SAP-O-dIl'LA, n. See Sappodilla. Wright, 

SAp-Q-eIl'LA-WOOD (-wtid), n. The wood of a 
West Indian tree of the genus Atihras\ — used 
for furniture. Sinimonds. 

sAP-Q-NA'CEOITS (fiap-o-na'flhyB, 66), a, [L. sapo, 
saponis^ soap.] Having the qualities of soap ; 
resembling soap ; soapy. Arbuthnot. 

sAP-O-NAg'I-TY, n. The quality of being sapo- 
naceous or soapy. IMtbhn Rev 

t sAp'Q-NA-UV, a. Saponaceous. Boyle, 

SA-P<')N'l-Fi-A:BhB, a. That may be saponified 
or converted into soap. Phu, Mag 

Sj^p6n-|-FJ-cA'TIQN, n. [It, saponifeaziom*, 
Fr. saponifeation^ The act of saponify iog or 
converting into soap, Ihande. 

In the process of sapanification. animal fats, or 
fixed vegetable oils, are boiled in a Holution of mitaHU 
or soda, and undergo a new arrangoinent, wtioroby 
they are converted into one or more fatty ncids and 
glycerine. The new acids combine with tiio aikali 
and GoiiHtitiito soap, which, after dun evaporation^ 
collects on the surface of the water, while the glyce. 
rine remains in solution. JfdiUer. 

SA-p5n'1-PY, V. a. fL. sapo, saponis, soap, and 
'faeio, to make; Fr. sajwnijier.] [i. saponx- 
VxKD ; pp, HAPONIPYINO, S.kPONl 1TIU>.] To COU- 
vert into soup. Ure, 

SAp'O-nINE, n. (Chem.) A colorless, friable, 
sternutatory substance extracted from the roots 
of soap-wort (Saponaria tifTieinaUs) ami various 
other plants by means of boiling uleohol. Mflhr, 
Spy- Saptmtne is solnhle in water, yielding a some- 
what opalescent liquid which frotiis strongly, on 
agitation, like a sotiition of soap* MiUer, 

sAP'Q-NlTPi, n. (Aim.) A soft mineral, of a greasy 
lustre and various colors, composed of silica, 
alumina, magnesia, and water. Dana. 

bAp^Q-NUI.R, n, {Chem.) A combination of a 
volatile or an essential oil with a base. Wright. 

SAT^R, n, fL, saptir; It, sapors; Rp. sahor*] 
Taste; savor; power of affeeting the palate. 

** There is some sapor in all nUmerits.” Browns. 

sAp-Q-rIf'IC, a. [Tt, saporifeo, from L. sapor, 
taste, and fado, to make ; ITr. mp(mjiguei\ 
Producing taste, flavor, er relish. Mmson. 

sAJr-Q*>ElF'lG..Ni%S8, vu The quality of being 
eepenflo. 

sAlM^Efkl'I-TY, m The quality of exciting 
teett or a^eotmg the palate* Clarks^ 

sAFQ^EOOii, a. Savory ; tasteM* [r*] Baiisy 
s^iF-fAh'-WOOO, n. See Sapan-woop. 

sAP'pXr, > ^ Aaothar mm. tw V 

sAf'FArb, V anitSm 

SAF'PSE, tf, [Fr. aqpeatr.] {MB.) One who tape; 
one who diga a sap or trench. SfocfiMser* 
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sAP'PH|C (saffjk), a, [Grr, a-arifuKSs, from StSir^o), 
a Grecian poetess ; L. sappMms.] 

1. Pertaining to Sappho ; in the style or man- 
ner of Sappho. ^ *• Sapphic ode.” Mason. 

2. Noting a kind of verse, of eleven syllables, 
said to have been invented by Sappho. 

The sajapfiic verse consists of five feet — the first a trochee, 
the second a spondee, the third a dactyl, and the fourth and 
fitful troch.c6St* jAiidirews* 

SAP'PHJC (sif'fik), n. A sapphic verse. Ed. Rev. 

II SAP'PHrRE (sSLf'fir) [sSPfir, S. W. J. F. Ja. Sm . ; 
sdf'flir, P.], n. [Gr. aATnpeipos; L. sapphirus\ It. 
z(0i}o ; Sp. zafivj zafiro ; Fr. saphir ] A pre- 
cious gem, consisting almost entirely of pure 
crystallized alumina, inferior in hardness only 
to the diamond, not attacked by acids, electrified 
by friction, possessing the power of impressing 
double refraction on rays of light, and compris- 
ing several varieties which have obtained names 
dependent on their color and lustre. 

Red sapphire, a variety of sapphire of a lively and 
intense red, and sometimes aurora-red, which is the 
most highly esteemeil, perfect specimens of it, weigh- 
ing four carats, having heoii valued at half the price 
of a diamond of the same size; — called also oriental 
ruby. — White or limpid sapphiie, a colorless or grayish 
and transparent or translucent variety of sapphire.— 
Bine •sapphire, a variety of sapphire the best specimens 
of which are of an azure or indigo blue color ; — called 
also oriental sapphire, — Yellow sapphire, a yellow va- 
riety of sapphire winch, when exposed to strong heat, 
loses Its color, — called albU oriental topaz. — Violet 
sapphire, a variety of sappliire of a violet color, winch 
is also called oiiental amethyst . — Chntuyant supphiie, 
a variety of sapphire, sometimes tr.inhlucent and near- 
ly limpid, redocTing slight tints of blue and red, and 
somenmes rotlectiiig a pearly light. — Jlsteriated sap-^ 
phirc, a variety of sapphire which, when cut and 
viewed in certain directions, exhibits a bright, opales- 
cent star oi six rays \ — also called astena, a name 
used by Pliny. The same crystal of sapphire some- 
times exhibits a union of two or three ditl'erent colors. 

Cleaoeland. Phillips. Dana, 

II sAP'PHIRE, a. Resembling sapphire. Milton. 

II sAP'PHIR-INE fsaf'fjr-ln) [saffir-ln, S. VT. P. J. 
F. Ja. K . ; siif'llr-lii, a. Hade of, or like, 
sapphire. ** A lovely sapphirine blue.** Boyle. 

II sAP*PniU-fNE (saf^fir-in), n. (Mn.) A pale blue 
or green translucent mineral, of a vitreous 
lustre, and consisting of alumina, silica, and 
magnesia; — so named in allusion to its sap- 
phire color. Doma. 

jBAP'Pl-NiiSS, n. The state of being sappy ; suc- 
culence ; juiciness. Tet'ry. 

sJp-PO-dIiJLjS, n, {Bat.) 1. A name applied to 
plants of the genus natives of the West 

Indies and some parts of S. America. Bindley. 

2. The Happodiila plum. 

The lircalOkHt conaistfl of cxcellont frird fish, fine southern 
hotiiiiiyf • • • viuiuuii hut cakes, tea and coffco, bananas, saji- 
potlillas, Mrs. J, W. Howe. 

Sappotlilla phi til, the fruit of several species of Jickras, 
estoeined as an urticlo of the dessert* Bindley. 

sAP'PV, a. [A. S. si^ig. — See Sap.] 

1. * Abounding in sap ; juicy ; succulent. 

** plants.” Shak. 

2. Young ; not firm ; weak ; soft. 

AVhent he had passed this weak and sappy Age. Hayward. 

3. Silly; underwitted. [Colloquial.] BartUit. 

fSAP^Py, rtf. [Gr, eiTirfif, to become rotten. Todd."] 
Musty; tainted sometimes written sapy. 
** Sappy or unsavory flesh.’* Barret. 

SA-PROpii'a-gAn, n. [Gr. (rarrpSSf rotten, and 
to cat.] (iSnf.) A coleopterous insect 
which feeds on decomposing ammal and vege- 
table matter. Brande. 

SAp'-R 5T, n. A disease of timber ; dry-rot. 

sAP*SjJ.- 06, It. [Ger. schabziegerJ] A kind of 
Swiss cheese, of a dark olive-green color ; — * 
written also chapsager. Farm. Ency, 

SAP'S^OK-lglR, n. (Omtth.) A name given to the 
species of woodpeckers, Piem mrim, Pict/s vtl^ 
kmst and Piem p%tbe$cen$^ [TJ. 8.] Wilson. 

sAP’-TObb, n. A vessel conveying sap. Clarke. 

SAP -WOOD (-w6d), n. (Bot.) The alburnum of 
t tree, being the newly-formed and light-eolored 
wood xvhicH is next to the bark, and through 
which the sap flows most freely ; — - so called in 
ecmtradistinction to the heari-vood, the older, 
central, and more solid part of the trunk. Oray. 


sAR' a-BA-ITE, n. {Eccl. Hist.') A kind of orien- 
tal monk or ccenobite. Waddington. 

SAR'A-BAND, n. [It. sarabanda ; Sp. zarabanda ; 
Fr. samba^ide.l 

1. A Spanish dance, said to be derived from 
the Saracens. 

No more for Moorish sarabands they calL Harte. 

2. (3/«s.) A dance tune in triple time, of a 
stately character, similar to the minuet. Brande. 

SAR'A-CfiN, n. [Derived by Du Cange from 
ISarah, the wife of Abraham ; by Bottingei* from 
Arab, saraca, to steal ; by Forster from sahra, 
a desert. But the true derivation is from Arab. 
sharkeyn, the eastern people,” first corrupted 
by the Greeks into 'SapaicTjvoi ; L, Saraceni. P. 
Cyc.l A name given to the Arabs after their 
settlement in Europe ; a Mahometan. P. Cyc. 

SAR-A-cEn'IC, la. 1. Relating to the Sara- 

SAR-A-OfiN'I-CAIi, 5 cons. P. Cyc. 

2! {Arch.) Noting that species of decoration 
which was introduced into Europe by the Arabs 
or Saracens. F'airholt. 

SAR'A-SiN, n. (Arch.) A portcullis. Brittofz. 

SAR'CA§M, n. [Gr. aa^icacpds, from trapKd^ui, to 
tear flesh, to speak bitterly ; odp^^apKds, flesh ; 
L. sarcasmies ; It. 4r Sp. sarcrtfAwo ; Fr. sarcasine.^ 
A keen, reproachful, and scornful expression ; 
a keen reproach ; a taunt ; a cutting jest ; satire, 
personal and severe ; a gibe. 

1 grant the sarcasm is too severe. Oiwper. 

Syn. — See Satire, 

f SAR-CA§*MOyS, a. Sarcastical. Hudihras. 

SAR-cAs*T1C, ) a. Keenly satirical; taunt- 

SAR-CAS'TI-CAL, } ing; cutting; severe. South. 

SAR-cAs*TI-C.5,L-LY, ad. In a sarcastic man- 
ner; severely. * Waterland. 

SAR*OEL, n. (Falconry.) The pinion or outer 
joint of a hawk’s or a bird’s wing. Booth, 

SARCE^N^T fsirs’nct), n. [Fr., from Low L. sara- 
cenicum, silk made by the Saracens.] Fine, 
thin, woven silk. 

These are they thet cannot bear the heat 

Of figured bUkb, and under sarcenets sweat. Dryden. 

SAR'CLE (sdr'kl), v. a. [L. sarcitZo, from sarcu- 
lum, a hoe or weeding tool ; It. sarchiellare ; Fr. 
sarcler.'] To weed, as corn, [r.] Ainsworth. 

SAR-C5b'A-STs, n. [Gr. capicdg, flesh, and 
fidats, a base.] (Bot.) A many-celled fruit, hax"- 
ing its cells dry, indehiscent, few-seeded, and 
cohering by a common style round a common 
axis. Bindley. 

SAR^CO-CArP, n, [Gr. aapJdsy flesh, and 
Kapnds, fruit.] (Bot.) The flesh of fruits ; the 
intermediate fleshy layer between the epicarp 
and the endocarp. P. Cyc. 

SAR'CQ-CELE, n. [Fr. sarcocHe, from Gr. 
flesh, and kiAh, a tumor.] (Med.) A tumefac- 
tion of the testicle. DungUson. 

sAr^CQ-C6l, n. [Gr. erapKbi, flesh, and K6?.Xa, 
glue.] (Bot.) A sub-viscid, sweetish, somewhat 
nauseous gum-resin, said to be produced by the 
Penata aarcocolla, an evergreen shrub which 
grows in the northern part of Africa ; — used by 
the Arabians for flesh wounds. Turner. Bindley. 

SAR-CQ-d£R'MA, «. [Gr. capteds, flesh, and 
Uppa, skin.] (Bot.) A layer in some seeds 
more or less apparent between the internal and 
external integuments of the testa, answering 
to the sarcocarp, but regarded as being a por- 
tion of the outer integument. BinaUy. 

sAr'CO-lIne, a. (Min.) Flesh-colored. Clarke. 

sAR'CQ-L!te, n. [Or. vapxds, flesh, and 
Xifios, a stone.] Qfin.) A very brittle, flesh- 
red or reddihh-xvhite, crystalline mineral, con- 
sisting chiefly of silica, alumina, and lime. Dana. 

sAe-C9-l6g'IC)> I a. (Anat.y Relating to 

sAe-CQ*l 6^'1-C.^ > sarcology. Smart. 

(uina^.) One versed in sar- 
cology- DungUson. 

SA)k-C5L*Q-9Y, n. [Gr. flesh, and Xdyou a 
discourse.! (Anab.) That part of anatomy which 
treats of the fleshy parts of the body. Brande. 


SAR-C0*M-V, n. [Gr., from aap^, flesh,] 

1- (Med.) An excrescence or lump having a 
fleshy consistence ; a morbid tumor. DungUson, 

2. (Bot.) A fleshy disk. Benslow. 

SAR-COM'A-TOfJS, a, (Med.) Relating to sar- 
coma. DungUson. 

JSAR-COPH'A-GOUS, a. [Gr. aaoso^dyos, from 
flesh, and ^uyw, to eat ; L. sarcophagmS[ Flesh- 
eating ; feeding on flesh. Johnson. 

SAR-COPH'A-gOs, n.; pi. L. SAit-cibPjr^A-fff ; 
Eng. SAB.-c5PH'-^-Gt'is-]?§ ; — the former plural is 
the more common. [Gr. capKotfidyos ; adp\, aupKosj 
flesh, and tpdyoi, to devour ; L. sarcophagtts.] 

1. A species of stone used by the ancients 

for making coffins. Blount. 

Near unto Assos, a city in Tioas, there is 
found in the quarries a certain stone called sarcopha- 
gus. . . . The reason of that name is this, because 
that, within the space of forty days, it is known lor 
certain to consume the bodies of the dead which are be- 
stowed theicin. Holland. 

2. A coffin made of the stone called sarcoph. 
agusi — a coffin made of stone. 

The same device upon several sai cophagi. Addison. 

SAR-COPH'A-^I^Y [Gr. cr«>|, flesh, 

i and pdyu), to eat.] The practice of eating flesh, 

I There was no sarcophagy before the flood. Broiom. 

SAR-COPH'BL&S, «. [Gr. adp^, aapKiJs, flesh, and 
(fitXiu), to lox’e.] (Zobl.) A sub-genus of car- 
nivorous, marsupian quadrupeds found in 
Australia. Waterhouse. 

SAR-Cg-R4M’ PHI 'JV-SE, n. 
pi. [Gr. o-dpi, ffapjcrfff, flesh, | 
and pdpijiog, a beak.] (Or - 1 
nith.) A sub-family of birds 
of the order Accipitres and 
family VuXturidm ; condors. 

Gray. Cathartes foctenB. 

SAR’-CO-rAm ’PHUS, n. (Ornith.) A genus of 
birds of the family VtiUuridcei GOTodox. Eng. Cyc. 

Si\R-CO*SlS, n, [Gr., from v«p|, eaKpSg, flesh.] 
'(Med.) The formation of flesh : — a fleshy tu- 
mor ; sarcoma. DungUson. 

SAR-C6T'|C, n. [Fr. sarcofique, from Gr, adpC, 
*flesh.] (Med.) A medicine which fills up ulcers 
with new flesh ; an incamative. Wiseman. 

SilR-c6T'lC, a. (Med.) Generating or breeding 
new flesh ; incamative. DungUson. 

fSAR-CU-LA'TION, n. [L. sarculatio, from sar- 
culus. a light hoe.] The act of weeding with a 
hoe or rake. Bailey. 

sArd, n. [Gr. adphov, from Sardes, the capital 
of Lydia; L. sarda.] (Min.) A deep brownish- 
red chalcedony, which, when held up to the 
light, is of a blood-red color. Dana. 

SArD'A-jCHAte, n. [Gr. cnpbaj^drrfs ; cdptitcv and 
agate ; L. sardachates ; Fr. sai^dachate.) 
(Min.) A variety of agate containing layers of 
sard or carnclian. Dana. 

sAr'DAN, n. (Ich.) The sardine. Smart. 

sAr*DEL, w. (Ich.) The sardine. — See Sardine. 

sAR'DEL, n. (Min.) A species of chalcedony ; 
the carnclian ; — also called sat'dine, and sardim* 

II SXr'DINE, or sAr'DINE [bar'dm, P. F- F . ; sAr*- 
din, S. W. J.JaJ], a. [Gr- adpluov, sard; L.sar- 
dina, sarda,"] (Min.) Relating to the sardius ; 
as, “ The sardine stone.” Ency. 

II SAR'DJNE,orSAR^DiNE,n. (Mn.) See Sardbl- 

II SAR’DINE, or SAR-d!nE*, W. [Gr. mp^ivy, adpU, 
a kind of tunny caught near Sardinia ; L. sar- 
dina, sarda', Sp. sa?ai?ia; Fr* sardine-l (Ich.) 
A small fish, allied to the anchoxy, caught in 
large quantities on the coast of Provence, Spain, 
Portugal, Italy, &c., and of Florida;^ Engnmlus 
meUita. "When preserved in oil, it is much es- 
teemed as an article of food. Eng. Cyc, 

Sardinm, which abound upon our sonthem shores. Agassiz, 
perfliefly fresh, sardmes are accsounted^jwjjggt 

SAH-oIN'I-AN, a. (Geog.) Relating to Sartoiiu 

Si^R-DlN'l-AN, n. A native of Sardinia. Thgmas. 

SAR'DI-OS, ». [Gr. edpitou.) (Min.) A precious 
stone ; sard ; sardel ; sardoin. Rev, xxi. 20. 
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eAE'DOlN, «. {Min.') Sard; sardms. Smart. 

SAR-DO'Nt-i$LN, a. Sardonic* J3p. Hall. 

SAR-DON'IO, a. [Gr. aaphavio^, — probably from 
*Gr. fftt/pw’ to gripe like a dog ; — others write 
5owof, deriving it from capddpjov, a plant of Sar- 
dinia (Sctp^tfi), which was said to screw up the 
face of the eater ; L. stu'donivs ; It. sardonico ; 
Fr. sctrdoniqiie.'] Forced or feigned, as applied 
to laughter, smiles, or gx*ins ; noting that bitter 
laugh or smile which conceals one’s real feel- 
ings. “ Strained sardonic smiles.” WotUm, 
The sardonic grin of a bloody ruffian. £urX:e, 

Sardonic lauah^ a convulsive laugh, said to have 
been first observed in those who ate the herb sardoma^ 
a species of ranunculus, which grows in Sardinia. 

J8®»This same island [Sardinia] is free from all 
kinds of poisonous and deadly lierbs, excepting one 
herb, which resembles parsley, and which, they say, 
causes those who eat it to die laughing. Prom this 
circumstance, Horner first, and others after liini, call 
laughter, which conceals some noxious design, Ser- 
domcan [^Sardemc]. Taylor, 

SAR-DON'IC, 01 . Linen of Colchis. Clarke. 

SAR'DO-N'?X [sar’do-nlks, W. P. F. Ja. K. Sm . ; 
sar-do'njks, S. A".], ?i. [Gr. <rdp5ovu|, from Sdp^ryof, 
belonging to Sardes, a city of Asia Minor, and 
Si>v^, a nail; L. sardonyx.] {Mhi.) A. chaleo- 
donic variety of quartz resembling^ agate, and 
containing layers of sard and white chalced- 
ony. Dana. 

jeegi^Tlie name sardonyx, has sometimes been applied 
to a reddish-yellow or nearly orange variety of chal- 
cedonie quartz resembling carnolian ; and also to car- 
nelians whose colors are in alternate bands of red and 
white, and which, when the stone is cut m certain 
diroctton.s, resemble desk seen through the linger nail. 
Cleaoeland. 

sJ^REEi n. A cotton fabric worn by Indian 
women, wrapped around the person : — an em- 
broidered long scarf of gauze or silk. Simmonds. 

n, [L., from Gr. vdpyof, the name of 
a sea-iish.] (Ich.) A genus of acanthoptcrygi- 
OU8 fishes of the family Sparida. Sto)*er. 

Sj}-HfGUE ' (s^ ri5g')» [Fr., from Carimieya, the 
Brazilian name for the genus.] {Zo:d.) A mar- 
supial mammal nearly allied to the Virginian 
opossum. Eng. Cyc. 

sXrk, n. [A. S. syree^ a shirt ; Gcr. schhrze^ an 
apron; Dan. a shift; Sw. — From 

Gr. <r«pf/fdj, silken ; L. sericimi, silk, of which 
sarks were first made. Richardsooi.’] A shirt ; 
a shift. [Noith of Eng.] Arbuthtiot. Burm. 

SARK'ING, n. Thin boards for lining, &c. ; board- 
ing for slates. Loudooi. 

sXu'lAc, n. {ZonL) The sarlyk. Clarke. 

SAR'LYK, w. {Zo'il.) 1 !\\q Bos po''p7mgu8 0 ^ Col. 
H. Siuith, or Bos grunnien% <i||gLiiiiia*us ; the 
grunting ox of Tartary ; the 3^ svora- 

goy ; the bubul. , ^ Eng. Cyc. 

SAR-MA'TIAN, I Relating to Sarmatia (the 

SAR-mAT'IC, ) ancient nartie for Poland) and 
to its inhabitants. P. Cyc. 

BXK'M^INT, n. [Fr., from L. sarmentnm ; saopo^ 
to trim.] IBot.) A long, flexible twig 3 a run- 
ner. Gmy. 

SAR-MPN-TA'CEOrS (-films), a. (Bot.) Having 
sarmentfi, either spreading or procumbent. Gray. 

sAr-M^IN-tOEE', I sarmmtosus; It. ^ 

> Ep. sarmentoso; Fr, sarmaoC^ 
Unx.) {Bot.) Noting long, flexible twigs ; snr- 
mentaceous. Hmshto. 

aArN, ». 1. A pavement, or stepping-stone. 

[Local, Eng.] Johnson. 

2. A sort of oath, Sahp. 

sA 'Jt6j^Gt n. A sort of petlaooatwom by females 
in the Bast. Simmonds. 

sA^Rds^n. An ancient astronomical period or 
cycle, the origin and length of which are un- 
known; — supposed by Halley, Hutton, and 
others, to have been a period of two hundred 
and twenty-three years and ten days, after which 
eclipses return vejj nearly in the same order and 
of the same magnitude. Brando. 

sAr'PLAR, n. A large hale or package of wool, 
containing 80 tods, a tod being two stones of 14 
lbs. each. Simmonds. 


sAr'PLIER (s'ir'pisr), n. [Fr. serpilliere.] A piece 
of canvas for wrapping up wares ; a packing- 
cloth. Bailey. 


SAR'RA-SiN, 

SAR'RA-SINE; 




n. 1. {Bot.) A kind of birth- 
wort : — a name, in some parts 
of the continent, for buckwheat. Simmonds. 

2. {Fort.) A kind of poitcullis or hearse, hum. 

SAR^SA, n, [Sp. zarza, bramble.] {Bot.) Sarsa- 
parilla ; — also written sao'za. Aioiswoo'th. 

SAR-SA-PA-RXL'LA,m. \IX,. salsapa'riglia\ Sp.zar- 
zapaHlldi Fr. salsepareilk. — Fioin Sp. zarza, 
bramble, and panlUty a vine.] {Bot.) A name 
applied to the roots of several species oi plants 
of the genus Smilax. hindUy. 

The name sarsapctrilla is given to the roots of 
several species of Smilax. The original species, Smilax 
officinalis, 18 a native of South America. The root is 
inodorous, has a inucilagiiiou-!:, slightly bitter taste, 
and IS valued as a restorative to debilitated constitu- 
tions. Tomlmsov. 

Wild sarsaparilla, the common name of plants of the 
genus Aralia, or ginseng; — especially the ./ffm/in mi 
dieaulis. Gray. 

fSARSE, n. [Fr. sas, a sieve, from L. sc/o, a 
thick, stilf hair. Laoidais.) A fine lawn sieve ; 
a searse. Barret. 

f S ARSE, X. a. [Fr. sasm\] To sift through a 
sarse or scarsc. Bailey. 

t SART, n. G.. srtrri'^. sao ^ofs, to p"<^ o'-dor A 
pieceof v.,,od’. ■•■Lii.o.o .-.I 'laud, liar y. 

SAR-t 6* Rl-trS, n. [L. saHoo\ a tailor.] (Aoiut.) 
*A muscle, called the tailor* s mtisclo, at the ante- 
rior part of the thigh, which serves to throw one 
leg across the other. Dimglison. 

S^R-TO'Rl-AL, a. [L. sartor, a tailor.] Belong- 
ing to a tailor. Sydney Smith. 

SJ'RY, n. A dress, or simple wrapper, of cotton, 
worn by the females of India; — written also 
saree and san. Simmonds. 

SASII, n, {Todd says, from the wrapper or tur- 
ban of the East, which Sir Thomas Herbert 
culls the shash^ A band ; a girdle ; a belt or 
scarf worn round the waist, or over the shoul 
ders, for ornament ; a silken band worn by ofli- 
cers in the army, by the clergy over their cas- 
socks, and also as a part of female dress. Gay. 

sAsh, n. [Fr, chassis.'] {Arch.) A piece of 
checkered framework for holding the squares of 
glass in a window, so formed as to be let up ami 
down by pulleys or otherwise. Braude. 

SASII, V. a. [i- SA$HEp ; pp. 8ARHINO, RASHBI).] 
To dress with a scarf. “ They arc ho 

sashed and plumed.” Burke 

sASH, V. a. (Arch.) To furnish with sashes, 

Tho windows arc all smlml with the iinetit crvhtaUine 
glass. Lath/ Montayne. 

sAliiH'— POOR, n. {Arch.) A door with panes of 
glass to give light. Simmonds, 

sAsn'— FRAME, n. (Arch.) A wooden framt* into 
which a sash is fitted. Brunde. 

f sAsh' 66 n, n. A leather stuffing put in a boot 
for the wearer’s case. Ainsworth. 

SAsii'-wIn-pOw, n. A window made of a 
wooden frtiiue and large squares. Ash. 

SA'BfN, n. {Zord.) The 
common antelope, 
found in all parts of 
India, remarkable for 
swiftness, and for the 
form and beauty of 
its horns ; Atullope 
csrvieapra. Eng. Cye. 

sAs'SA-FRAs, n. [It. 
sassafras, from L. 
saxim, a rock, and 
frmf/o, to break ; Sp- 
sakairas iTr. sassa- 
fras.] (Bot.) A tree of the laurel family, with 
spicy, aromatic bark, and very mueilagiuons 
twigs and foliage* Gray. 

sAs'sa-NA^E, n. [Fr. sasssr, to sift.'] Rtoaes 
left after sifting. Smart. 

f sAssb, n. [But. SOS.] A sluice or lock. Pspys. 

SAS^SQ-LIne, n. (Min.) A Tnineval of a pearly 
lustre, usually occurring in small scales and 
also in stalaetitic forms, and consisting of bo- 





racic acid and water ; — so called from Sasso; 
in Tuscany, where it was first found. Dana. 

SAS'SO-ROL, ^ yj, (Orn/^/?.) The rock pigeon; 

SAs-SO-RUL'LA, 5 Columba hvia. Craig 

SAS'TR A, n. The shaster. — Sec Shasteh. 

SAT, i. & p. from sit. Sec Sit. 

SA'TAN [sa'tsm, S. P. J, F. Ja. K, Sm, 72. C. Wb. ,* 
sa't^n or skt'^ii, IF. ; skt'fin, iVnrca], n. [Heb. 

an adversary ; Gr. cardv, caravS; ; L. sata- 

nas.] The adversary of man ; the devil ; the 
chief of fallen angels; the impersonation of the 
evil principle ; the arch-enemy ; the evil one. 

Th(‘ pfront fhiiRon was co«it out, that old horpi'ut oallod the 
dov il, (iiui iialati, w Inch di ('oi\ ctli the w hole w oi Id. AVi mi U. 

To w’hoin th’ aifh-onomy, 

And thonco in heaven called SaUni, with bold w'orda 
Breaking the hoiud silence, thus began. Milton. 

“This word la frequently pronounced as il 
written Sattan; but making the flint liable long is 
so agrcoablo to analogy, that it ought to ho indtiiged 
wheicver custom will permit, and painciilaily in 
proper names. Cato, Plato, &c., Imve now universally 
the penultimate a long and slender , and no good rea- 
son can be given why the woid in qnestioii should 
not join tins class. Mr. Nares and Hncliannu only 
adopt the second souml ; hut Mr. Klplitn.stoii, Mr. 
yiieridan, Dr. Kennck, Mi. Scott, W. JoliuMton, Mr. 
Perry, Eiitick, and JJr. Ash, the rust.” fPalft.er. 
Syn. — See Djevil. 

SA-TAN'IC, ) Having the character or 

SA-TAN'1 -CATj, J spirit of Satan ; icsciiibling Sa- 
tan ; belonging to, or proeccdiiig fiom, the 
devil ; diabolical ; inlerual ; evil ; false ; mali- 
cious ; malignant. 

HLs weakness slinll o*eroomo rntnuir strength. Milton. 

Magical and satonicoZ dehwioiis, Httlhwell. 

SA-TAN'{-CaL-LY, ad. In a Satanic manner; 
‘diabolically. * Hammond. 

SA-TAN'1-CAL-N£SS, n. The quality of btung 
‘satanical. * Ash, 

SA'TAN-!.fM, n. A Satanic or diabolical f.]>irit ; 
extreme wickedness, [u.] Ekgy on Donne, IboO. 

SA'TAN-IsT, n. A very wicked person, [it.] 

Fantastical habbleis uiul deceitful wrtUH/sts, (fraityt^r, 

SATCH'Sll, w. [Gr. a/tmogi !*• saeenlus, (Jitn. of 
saevus. a sack ; Fr. sarhet; (ivr. serktd, a pouch. 
— W. saehell.] A little bug or sack, — common- 
ly a bug used by Rt'hoolhoys, or a green bag in 
w’hich lawyers carry their papers. 

The whining sebnolhoy. with hiHS«/e/iW, 

. And slnninu, itioi iiing luce, eieeping like snail 

ruwilhngl> to iSftak. 

SAtr, V. a. [L. sat to, from satis, enough ; It. 
saziare ; Sp. sudor; Fr. rassnsiet'.] [;. hatho ; 
pp. HXTisu, KATKi).] To Kutiate ; to glut; to 
surfeit; to satisfy. “ ,SV<^<y2 with rage.” Prior. 
But till to ph'ttsu and Mofe tlu> eunous tiiuts. JUilhm, 

SATE'LEi^«, a. Insatiable, [it.] 

JIis Huto/oM thirst of pleasure, gold, and htme. yotiny. 

SAT’^IL-LITK [sht’cl-ir, S. ir. P. J. F. Jit. K. 
Sm.; ; pi. sXT^^n-fJTKs. 

[L. sutelles, suielHtis ; It. satellite ; Fr. HtUdiHo.] 
X, An attendant ; a follower ; a body-guard, 

2. (Astron.) A seemKlury planet, or moon, 
which revolves about a primary idanet. 

Btpsidet thr nuton. which movM aliout the earth, flmr 
inotiiis iimvv iilMiiit Jtiptt.-i, itudUva iviKbtl atamt Haturn, 
w hivU ail cttlleil th< ir mu tlirra. hirkt. 

** pojjo has, Uy the licmific of Ins art, accoiittsl 
the ptaml of this word iqtoii tho sticond syllahla, and, 
like tile plural, has given it four syllables £<— 

♦ Or ««k of yonder argexit flelds alsive 
Why satrlbte* sura Iriw than Kmny m Mm. 

This, however, la only pardonable in poetry, and, it 
may be added, in food ixaitry.*’ Halker. 

SAT-®trLl^'TlOV8 (-lMh'va}>«- Consisting ofsat- 
eUites. ** Tbeir mtstHtious sitendmaoP Ohsyns. 

SA'TI-ATB tf. [I*, miio, satiatus.] 

[i. «ATtATKI» ; pp. ftATIATINO, HATIATKIO.} 

X. To flU beyond n.attiral desire ; tOHAtlefy ; to 
fill ; to glut ; to cloy ; to pall ; to surfeit ; to s*te* 
Th«MM iratber vreo the eense tb«» miktie It Jkusm. 

Htf may be mtioMd, but not MUieSed. iVerm. 
2. To imprognats with as much «• can be hii> 
bibed ; to saturate. Newtm. 

Syn. — See Satisfy, 

8A'T|-4iTr. (sft’ebtHit)* m. FIBodi to satiety ; jIuU 
ttd. ** SatkUs of ttpphmoP Jfhps. 
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SA-Tf-A'TION (-sh^n), n, 1. Act of satiating. 

2. State of being filled ; satiety. Whitaker. 
SA-Ti'^l-TY [sa-tl'e-te, W. P. J. F. Ja. Sm. R. C. 
Wr. Wb.; sa-sl'e-te, S.; sS'she-te, E.], w. [L. 
satietas ; It. eazieta ; Sp. saciedad ; Fr. satiete.] 
The state of being satiated ; fulness beyond de- 
sire or pleasure ; more than enough ; excess of 
gratification; ^^ea^is omen ess of plenty, or of 
pleasure ; repletion ; surfeit. 

The variety of objects dissipates caie for a short time? but 
‘vreannebs soon ensues, and satiety converts the piomised 
pleasure to luditterence. A'noir, 

“ The sound of the second syllable of this word 
has been grossly mistaken by tlie generality of speak- 
ers , nor IS It much to be wondered at. 7>, with the 
accent on it, succeeded by a vowel, ib a very uncom- 
mon predicament for an English syllable to be under; 
and therefore it is not suiprising that it has been al- 
most nmvoisally confounded with an appaiently sim- 
ilar, but really different, assemblage of accent, vowels, 
and consonants. So accustomed is the ear to the as- 
pirated sound of t, when followed by two vowels, 
tiiat, whenever these appear, we are apt to annet the 
very same sound to that letter, without attending to 
an essential circumstance in this word, which distin- 
guishes It fioin every otiicr in the language. There is 
no English word of exactly tlie same foirn with satie- 
ty, and therefore it cannot, like most other words, be 
tried by its peers ; but analogy, that grand resource 
of reason, will as clearly determine, in this case, as 
if the most positive evidence were produced.” Walker. 

SAt'IN, n. [Gcr. ^ Sw. satin ; Dut. satijn. — Fr, 
satin. — From L. 'sata, a coarse, stiff hair. Me- 
nage.l A thick, closely woven, glossy silk. 

She wore a doublet of sky-color soUin. Sidney. 

SAt^}N, a. Belonging to, made of, or like, satin. 
SAT'IN— BntO, 71. (^Orniih.) A brilliant blackish- j 
blue Australian bird of the family Corvidae and 
genus Kitta ; having silky feathers on the fore- 
head ; ICHta hohsencea. Eng. Cyc, 

SAT-iJr—DE—L.iiJsrE n. [Fr., satin of wool.^ 
A black ‘cabsimere manufactured in Silesia, 
from wool. Sionmonds. 

sAt'I-NI^T, n. 1. A sort of thin satin. Todd. 

2. A twilled stulf, or cloth, made of wool and 
cotton. Simmonds. 

SAT'lN-rLoW-JglE, 71. (^Bot.) A plant with light ; 
purple flowers ; Lunarta redivim. Wood. 

sAt'IN-SPAR, 71. (Mm.) A fibrous variety of 

gypsum. It is susceptible of a high polish, and 
exiubits the lustre of satin, from which circum- 
stance it has derived its name- Datia, Humble. 
sAt'IN-STONE, n. (Min.) A kind of gypsum 
used by lapidaries ; satiu-spar. iSmuno7ids. 
sAT'IN-TUUK, 71. A trade name for a superior 
kind of satinet. Shmyionds. 

SAT'lN-WOOl) (.wfld), n. (Co7n.) The yellow, 
fragrant, elosc-graincMl, heavy, and durable wood 
of the ('hloroxylon Sujietvnia, a tree growing in 
the Bast Indies. Baird, 

sAT^JN-Y, a. Resembling, or composed of, satin ; 

as, ** X satiny material.” P. Cyc. 

aA'TIQISf (sfi'sh^n). n, [h. satio.l A planting or 
sowing with seed, [jt-] Clarke. 

SATIRE (sa'tur, sftt'ir, or silthir) [sii'tur, S. P. J. 
F. ; sitt'ur, K, Sm, R, Nares^ Eniiclc; sttt'lr, C. 
Wb.; Hft'tur, idtt'yr, sa'tir, or sSlt'Tr, IV.; sd'tur, 
Jti. ; HS'iir,’ Kentiek], n, [L. aatura and satira 
(sc. tanx, a dish), a dish filled with various kinds 
of fruits, food composed of various ingredients, 
a medley ; -—also a species of poetry peculiar to 
the Romans, in which the poets attacked the 
follies and vices of mankind in general ; satur, 
full of food; saiisjsnt^ enough. Vv, Smith. ^ It. 

satira; Pr. satire,] 

3L. A composition, commonly in poetry, in 
which vie© or folly is censured or exposed to 
hatred or contempt ; an invective poem- If 
personal, it becomes a lampoon or pasquinade. 


Who rends but with a lubt to misspply. 
Makes satvre a lainpoou, and ilction he. 


Pojpe. 


X Severity of remark ; ridicule ; sarcasm ; 
wit ; irony ; cutting humor. 

Libel and mtire are promiicuouslj joined together In the 
aoUuiis of vulgar. ToUer. 

Folly and vice of every aort and kind 
That Vrotuitl our reason or dfbime our mind, 

All that duser\ v» our laughter ui our liatc. 

To iiUtiur mtlin's pn>vlnce do relate. ffriffhtletw* 

first mode rsii^turj of pronoanclng this 
w<«d is adopted by Mr Sheridan, Mr. Scott, Pr. Ash, 

9 KB . . -t. nte*. . .1 


und Mr. Bimth- Tin* «hort quantify of thu first vnWi 

iiiiinsron, Ruchanai , 

' tiio tiecond syllable 


IS adopted by Mr. Nar»*«, Mr. Klpliinsfon, Buchanan, 
and Eiiitck , but the quantity of ‘ ’ 


they have not marked. The third [si'tlr] is adopted 
by Dr. Kenrick ; and for the fourth [sat'ir J w’e have 
no authorities. But, though the first mode of pro- 
nouncing this word IS the most general and the most 
agreeable to an EnglisJi ear, the second seem!> to be 
that which is most favored by the learned, because, 
say they, the fiist syllable in the Latin satijra is 
short.” WaU.er. 

Syn. — Satire is employed to expose and censure 
vices and follies, and it commonly partakes of wit or 
humor. It IS applied botli to persons and things, and 
the purpose of it is, or should be, not to vev, but to 
reform. If it is the product of personal animosity, 
and IS designed not to refuim, but to vex, it becomes 
malignant personal satire, and is styled a lampoon or 
pasqmaade. Irony is satire in disguise ; sarcasm, se- 
vere personal reproach ; abuse, unjust reproach ; i»- 
veettve, severe censure dictated by angry feeling or 
party spirit ; ridicule is employed to make some person 
or thing appear ridiculous. 

SA-TIR^JC, ? a. [L. saiirieus; It. ^ Sp. sa- 

SA-TIR'I-CAL, ) tirico ; Fr. satinque,] 

1. Belonging to, or containing, satire ; em- 
^oyed in writing satire. ‘*A satiric style.” 
Roscommon. “ Satirical writing.” K7io£. 

2. ^ Censorious ; severe in language ; sarcastic ; 
cutting ; sharp ; keen ; taunting ; biting. 

Or they be moral, which for the most part be mixed with 
some satirical bitterncbs. JUpenser. 

SA-TIr'I-CAL-LY, ad. In a satirical manner; 
severely; sarcastically. Dryden, 

SA-TIr'I-CAL-NESS, n. The quality of being sa- 
tirical ; severity of speech. Fuller. 

sAT'JR-iST, 71. One who writes or uses satire. 

Wycherly, in his writings, is the sharpest satirist of his 
time. Oranvtlle. 

SAT'JR-iZE, V. a. [Fr. sathiser.] satirized ; 

SATIRIZING, SATIRIZED.] To expose by 
satire ; to censure, as in a satire ; to inveigh 
against ; to ridicule ; to lampoon. 

I would not make use of him to revile the Human species, 
and satirize his betters. f , Aadison. 


SAt-JS-FAC'TION, n. [L. satisfactio ; satis, 
enough, and f ado, foetus, to malte ; It. soddis- 
fazione ; Sp. satufacdon ; Fr.’ satisfaction. ~— 
See Satisfy.] 

1. The act of satisfying ; gratification. 

The mind, having a power to siwpend the execution and 
sati<fnctiori of any ot its desires, is at hberty to consider the 
obieuts of tlu'iii. LocKe. 

2. The state of being satisfied ; the state of 
being pleased; the«sense of fulfilled desire; 
contentment ; conimrt^ 

No peace, no mtWaetion, crowns his life. Seaumont. 

The word safi<t faction is frequently employed to express 
the full ueoompliiihinent uf ^j|^i4|||uticuUi] desire. Cogan. 

3. That which satiKcs^compensation ; in- 
demnification; reward; remuneration; requi- 
tal ; amends ; atonement ; recompense. 

The rigid satisfaction, death for death. MilUnu 

For the transgressions of mim, man ought to make satis- 
faction. Shendan. 

4s, Release from suspense, doubt, or uneasi- 
ness ; the sense of certainty ; conviction. 


Why dost thou ask? 
But fbr a satufaciion of ray thought. 


Shale. 


6. (Law.) Payment of a legal debt or de- 
mand ; the discharging or cancelling of a judg- 
ment, or a mortgage, by paying the amount 
of it. Burritt. 

sAT-JS-PAC'TIVE, a. Satisfactory, [r.] Brovme, 

sAT-JS-PAo'Tg-Rl-LY, ad. In a satisfactory 
manner- ’ Browne, 

sAT-JS-FAc'Tg-Rl-N£ss,n. The quality of being 
satisfactory ; the power of satisfying. Boyle. 

sAt-IS-pAo'TQ-RY, a. 1. That gives satisfaction ; 
giving content ; relieving from doubt or uneasi- 
ness ; gratifying ; pleasing ; sufficient ; con- 
clusive. 

To do it in the most sc^astory manner. Cook. 

Now, there could be no satitfaetory confutation of this 
atheistic hypothesis. Cvxi\mrth. 

2. Making amends ; atoning. Sanderson. 

sAT^IS-pI-A-BLB, a. That may be satisfied. Wr. 

SAT'lS-Pl-ipR, n. One who satisfies. Sheridan. 

sATTS-F'?, v,a. [L.8ati8faeio; satis f enough, 
and facto, to make ; It. soddisfare ; Sp. satis- 
facer; Fr. satisfaire^ [i. satisfied ; sat- 
isfying, SATISFIED.} 

1. To please fully ; to give contentment to ; 
to gratify ; to supply with enough, or with as 


much as may be sought or wished ; to feed to 
the full ; to content ; to suffice. 

“Wlio vitisjfeth thy mouth with good things. Pe. ciii. & 
Speak but one rhyme, and I am satitified, ShttJe. 

2. To recompense ; to indemnify ; to requite ; 
to pay to the extent of claims or deserts : — fig- 
uratively, to pay off, in the sense of to punish, 
to despatch, to kill. 

Motives not at all akm to pride frequently induce those of 
hiph rank to neglect, or even reluse, sati^yxny their cred- 
itors. Seeker, 

But that belike Tago, in the interim, 

Came in and satnjied him. SheUL. 

3. To pay, as a debt; to discharge. 

After all our j ust debts are sail ^fied. Atterbury. 

4. To free from doubt, perplexity, or sus- 
pense ; to set the mind at rest ; to convince. 

These three were thoroughly saitified of the truth of the 
Christian religion. Addison. 

5. (Math.) To preserve the equality of; as, “ To 
satisfy an equation”: — to fulfil ;* to answer; 
as, To satiny the conditions of a problem,” 

An equation is said to be a.ih'**?- 

tution of any expressions for the i i *•>< i n (| > • i ,*<i 

enter it, the two members are eqi'i . I : i \ !. i-: ' li.- 

qua’ •’ -i-o ■ > i ‘ : l , ' ■'>, 

< I • 1 i.rj , . p i| *> ««, .1 , ■« ' ^ 11/ t ’n t ■. I i;- i.-i I- H- 

<■ I r n‘ V !■ ■« J. i‘.» « i- *1 ,1^1 1“ I i i > ..!> '1 - ro '■ e 
<.!! I •! t.i‘ i'*e .1 II I e'“i ^ J i‘A 

Syn , — N jKi'O I .t when be has w'hat iie 
\\.iii'r . i’i.ii" loiu' n person when he is hiiu 

"ij ^ iiiii .lo' - ii'ii J t‘ I'i* when he is not hungry. 
Social enjoyments plea<te, though they may not satisfy. 
To irratifij IS to please in a higli degree. Those wlio 
liave enough are satisfied ; those who have more than 
enough, satiated. To satiny brings pleasure ; to satiate 
or cloy, disgust. ISntiiify a claimant or the feelings , 
recompense a benefactor ; appease wrath j conoince the 
understanding. 

SAT'|S-FY, V. n, 1. To give satisfaction. 

She makes hungry 

Where most she mtit^es. JShc^. 

2. To make payment ; to atone. 

So man, as is most ju'-t. 

Shall Mttsfy for man, be j udged, aud die. Milton. 

SAT'JS-FY-lNG-LY, ad. In a manner to satisfy. 

SA'T{VE, a. [L. sativus; sero, safus, to sow,] 
Sown ; fit for sowing, [b.] Exelyn. 

SA'TRAP [sa'tr?ip, J, K, S7n. Rees; sa'trap, Ja.; 
sa'ti^p or sdt'rsip, W7 \ ; sdt'rsip, Wb,], n, [Gr. 

earna-rrjs *, L. satrapes, and sat7'apa ; It. satrapo ; 

Sfit/opn; Fr. satr ape. — “The word satrap 
is c\ idently of Persian origin, but its etymology 
is not certain.” P. Cyc,] A Persian viceroy or 
governor qf a province. 

Th’ innumerable host 
Roll back by nationK, and admit their lord 
With all hia eatraps. Glover. 

sAT'RA-PAl, a. Relating to a satrap, or to a 
satrapy. Smart. 

sAt'RA-pJeSS, n. A female satrap. Clarke. 

SA-TJR.Al?il“CA]^^a, Satrapal. S^jdney Smith, 

*sAt'j 


or jurisdiction of i^satrap. “ Milton. 

SAT'II-RA-BLE, a* ?hat may be saturated. (^7‘ew. 

SAT'U-rANT, a. [L. saturo, satwra7}s, to fill, to 
glut ; Fr. satw'ant.] Having power to saturate ; 
impregnating to the full. Joh7^$on. 

SAT'IT-rAnt, n. (Med.) A substanc^hich ab- 
sorbs or neutralizes acid in the stomach. STnart. 

sAtT.t-RATE (sat'yv-rat), V. a. [L. saturo, satu^ 
rafus ; satur, filled ; It. saiu7'are ; Sp- saturar ; 
Fr. saturer,] [t. saturated ; pp. saturating} 
saturated.] 

1, To impregnate till no more can be received 
or imbibed ; to fill full. 

And mivreded earth 

Awaits tlie morninj; beam. Thomson, 

2. (Chem.) To cause to unite or combine, as 

an acid with an alkali, or .water with a salt, till 
neither of the two bodies, when brought in con- 
tact, can be united to a new quantity of the 
other- Henry. 

SAT'II-EATE, a. Being full ; saturated. 

The lark is gay, 

That dries his feathers, mtwatt with dew. Cowficr, 


sAt-V-RA'TIQN, n. [L. aaturatio; It. satwa- 
done; Sit.saturadm; Ft, saturation.} 

1. The act of saturating. 

2. The state of being saturated ; srepdeilon j 

fulness. Mere. 

3. (Chem.) The combination of two bedies 
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to such a degree that neither can be united to a 
new quantity of the other. Henry, 

Point of saturation^ (CAew.) tlie precise term at 
winch saturation takes place, — restricted by some 
writers to weaker combinations, m whicli there is no 
remarkable alteration of qualities, as in cases of solu- 
tloii , and used in contradistinction to neutralization^ 
which la the result of more energetic afhiiities, and is 
attended with the loss of the characteristic pioperties 
of the combining bodies. 

«AT'UK-DAY, n. [A. S. Stster-dag ; Seetern-dag^ 
Saturn’s ’day ; Dut. zaturdag — L. Dies iSatur- 
7 iL] The seventh and last day of the week ; the 
day of the Jewish Sabbath. 
tS/VTU'fi-I-TY, w. [I 4 . satuntas.l Repletion; 

fulness ; saturation. learner, 

SAT'IJRN [sait'urn, P. E, Sm. R. C. Wb. Rees; 
sa’tijini, S. J. P. ; sa'tiirn, Ja , ; sa'tiJirn or sdthirn, 
IV, K,\ 71, [L, 

1, {Myth,) An ancient Roman deity, answer- 
ing to the Greek Xpdvost Chronos, or Time, un- 
der whom the golden age is fabled to have ex- 
isted; one of the oldest and principal gods, the 
son of Coelus and Terra (heaven and earth), 
and the father of Jupiter. 

Thpe bnght-halred Veata, long of yoro. 

To solitary Sutui'n bore. Milton. 

2. {Astroii.) A planet of the solar system, 

next to Jupiter in order of remoteness from the 
sun, and not much inferior to that^^lanct .iitf 
magnitude- Hersohel. 

From the far bounds 

Of utmost Satixm wheeling wide his round. T’Aomwn, 
iS®* Till the discovery of ITraniis and Neptune, 
Saturn was supposed to be the remotest tdaiiet from 
the sun. It is about 79,000 miles in diameter, evceed- 
ing the earth m bulk nearly 1000 tunes, h attended 
by eight satellites or miwna, and is surrounded by 
bright rings. The eigliHi satellite w^is discovered in 
1818, on the same day by the late W. C. Bond, of the 
oboervatory in Cambridge, Mass., and Mr. Laasell, an 
English astronomer. The third ring was discovered 
by Mr. G- P. Bond, of the same ob.'^orvatory, on the 
night of Nov. U, 1B50, and rediscovered in the latter 

E art of the same month by Mr. Dawes, of Watering- 
ury, England. Her&Ghel, 

3. {Ahhemy,) The name given to load. Bra 7 ide. 
4t. (Her.) l6laek color in coats of arms; sable. 
The first pronunciation of this word [sa'tyrn] 
is not the most general, but by far the mu'»t analogical, 
and for the same reason as iii Satan; bur there is an 
adilitional reason m tins word, which will weigh 
greatly with the learned, and that is, the a is long m 
the original Mr. Elphinsum, Dr. Kenntfk, Perry, and 
Eiitick adopt the second pronunciation isat'i,irn] of 
this word ; and Mr. Sheridan, Scott, Buchanan, W, 
Johnston, and Dr. Ash, the first.” Walker. 

sAT’JfR-’N'A' Ll’Ai n, pi, [L.] An ancient festi- 
val of Saturn, 'celebrated at Rome about the 
middle of December, lasting at first one day, 
but afterwards extended to seven days, during 
which there was unrestrained license for all 
classes, not excepting slaves. W, Smith. 

sAT-VR-NA'DI-AN, a, [L. Saturnalia.'] 

1. Of, or pertaining to, the Saturnalia. 

2 . Riotous ; licentious ; sportive ; loose, like 
the feasts of Saturn. ” This aaturnalian amuse- 
ment.” Burke. 

SA-TUR'Nf-AN, a. [L. safumitts.] 

1 . (Mythol) Relating to the reign of Saturn, 
or the golden age. 

2 . Happy ; golden ; innocent ; simple ; pure ; 
noting a felicity and purity as of the golden age. 
The Augttstu*, bom to bring Sattimian ttmoi, jPope. 

^ 3. (Pros.) Noting a sort of iambic verse, the 

oldest kind of metre among the Romans. Smith. 

a. [Fr. eaturmenf from L. Satur^ 

nust Saturn,] 

1 . Not light or mercurial, but gloomy and 
grave, as if born under the influence of Saturn; 
melancholy; heavy; sad; dull; gloomy; se- 
date.'— See Jovial. 

I 


mCTCUL 

niv dlBCiplPR, t I»C 

otharB arc those of a more solemn and sober turn. ^tJduton, 

2, (Alchemy.) Pertaining to lead. OgUvie. 
SAT'yRN-TST, n. One of a saturnine temper. 

Scfttinjr hfiwitlf wftbla a darkwme cave* 

Such placci heavy rnmsmsts do crave. Btcnm. 

sAT'yRN-lTE, ». (Min.) A metallio substance 
separated from lead in torre&ietion. Ure. 

SA'TYE (sS'tnr OJ* S. P. J, F. Wb,; 

rttt'vr, Sm, ; sd'tyr, fa , ; sfi^tyr or W. if.], 

n. [Or. ffdropos ; L. aatyrue ; It, df Bp. mtiro ; 


Fr. sat^jre.] (M^jih.) A sylvan demigod, sup- 
posed by the ancients to have a lustful, half- 
brutal nature, and represented as half man, half 
goat. 

Bough Sators danced, and Fauns, with cloven heel. 

From the glad sound would not be absent long. Milton. 

SAT-Y-RX'A-SlSt n, [L., fiom Gr. ouropiaais,] 
(Med.) Lascivious madness ; an excess of semi- 
nal seeicUon ; priapism. Dunglison. 

SA-T^R'IC, a. Relating to satyrs. Brya 7 it. 

SA-TYR'J-uN, n. [Gr. ebropot, a satyr.] (Boi.) A 
plant of the genus Satyrmm. 

Satf/Kion near, with hot eiingoos stood. Pope. 

S 4 ~tSr' l-ifMi 7 h. (Bot.) A genus of plants pos- 
sessing* aphrodisiac properties. Loudon, 

SAUCE (sStws), 71, j_L. salsuSf salt ; It- ^ Sp. sal- 
sa; Fr, sauce.] 

1. Something eaten with food to improve its 
relish ; any savory, relishing addition to food ; 
any thing stimulating ; seasoning. 

Epicurean cooks 

Sharpen with cloy less Muce lus appetite. Sfiak. 

2 . Impertinence ; impudence ; sauciness ; in- 
solence ; pertness. [Vulgar.] ^ Forby. 

3. Any sort of vegetables eaten \vith flesh 
meat ; culinary vegetables. [Provincial m Eng- 
land; colloquial or vulgar in the U. S.] Forby. 

To seroe one the same sauce^ to retaliate one injury 
by another. [Vulgar.] 

SAUCE, V, a. [l. SAfCEI) ; pp. SAUCING, SAUCED.] 

0 '’ 1. To make savoiy wdtn sauce; to accompany 
with something of a higher relish ; to season. 
“ To sa 7 ice thy dishes.” Shak. 

2. fTo gratify with rich tastes ; to pamper. 

Savee his palate 

■tVith thy most operant poison. Sfutl . 

3. To intermix or accompany with any thing 
good, or, ironically, with any thing bad. . 

Sorrow aflum/ with repentance. Sism^r, 

She would sauce her speeches with such bastinadoes. Sulneu 

4. To accost with insolent or pert language ; 
to treat impertinently. 

I ’ll sauce her wiih bitter words. ShaK . 

SAUCE-A-LONE', 71. (Bot.) A plant of the 
genus Alliana j hedge-garlic j jack-bv-the- 
hedge. Booth. 

sAucE'— BOAT, n. A dish or vessel with a lip 
for holding sauce. Sim7nonds. 

SAUCE'BdX, n. A saucy fellow. Addison. 

SAUCE'PAN, n. A kind of skillet or cooking 
vessel, with a long handle. Sirift. 

sAu’CER, n. [Fr. saucu^re.] A small, shallow 
pan or Jilatter, commonly of China, in which a 
tea-cup is set. “ Eyes like saucers.** Drydeii, 

sAU'CI-LY, ad. Impudently; in a saucy manner. 

sAu'CI-NJKsa, n. The quality of being saucy; 
impudence; petulance; impertinence; pertness. 

A very little wit, lolncd with a srreatdeal of muemtss. will 
enable a man to make sport with the most sengus argu- 
ments. *SV*o//. 

S-f C7CfS5^E (ad-«ds'), ? j 2 . [Fr., a sausage, 

SAUCISSOM' (sd'fiC-sdng'), 5 from smtcf, sauce.] 

1. (A/iV.) A long pipe or bag of cloth or 

leather, of an inch and a half diameter, filled 
with powder, for the purpose of firing mines, 
bomb-chests, &c- Sfocqueler. 

2. (Fort.) A long fascine or bundle of fagots, 

for raising batteries, repairing breaches, stop- 
ping passages, &c. Siocgrteler, 

SAU'CV (sdw^fie), «. [L- salsus, salt, pungent, 

sharp.]^ Contemptuous of superiors; impu- 
dent ; impertinent ; insolent ; rude ; pert ; pet- 
ulant; flippant; cavalier; forward. Shak. 

Hav« X not tenmm, h<*ldam*« ta you arv, 

Jifaury and ovrrbolil. 

Anil with a mur>/ eve 

Searches the heart and coal of iiu^est} . Denham. 

SAU'CY-BARK. n. A poisonous bark, used on 
the wrest coast of Africa. Simmmds 

sJuD^, 7 upL [Hind.] See Saadhs. 

SAUEBr-FRAVT tOer,, ft-om 

sttwer, sour, and Krnut, cabbage.} A mvoritt Ger- 
man dish, consisting of salted or pieklsd cab- 
bage, fermented tiU sour $ sour-krout. W. Bncy. 

sAUL, n. (Bot.) The nanna of the beat and 
most extensively used timber in India, product^ 
by a gigantic tree (.S7iore« ruhnstn), from which 
is also obtained a balsamic resin used in the 


temples of India under the name of roZ, 01 
dhoona. Ltndley. 

f sAUL, 71 . An old spelling for soul. Brockett. 

SAULT (eo), 71. [Fr. saut.] A waterfall or rapid, 
as in a river; — a name applied by the early 
French settlers of America to some towns sit- 
uated near a rapid ; as, “ SattU Saint Mary.” 

SAUN'C|NG-BELL, n. See Sancekell. 

SAUN'D^1R§-BLUE, n. A name given to ultra- 
marine ; — a eoiruption of ce7idrcs bleuos (blue 
ashes), the color being obtained from calcined 
lapis lazuli ; — written also sa 7 iders-bhte.Fair/iolt, 

SAUN'Djpnis, or SAUN'r)?R§5-WOOU (-wQd), «. 
Same as Sandal-wood. — See S.vndal-wood. 

jl SAUN'TJPR, or sAUN'TJglR [hJLn'icr, J. P\Ja. S7n. 
Wb. ; Bivvn'ter, S. P, K, IVr. , Bdn'tei or fcSiwii'ter, 
W.]', V. 71. [./almso}} and others derive it fiom 
idle people who ro\ed about the conntiy and 
asked charity, under pirtcncc of going to the 
lioly land (Fr. it la sainic tvrrc. It. aua Santa 
te7'ta), — Sonic lofcr it to Fi. sa7is tenr (with- 
out a countiy), applied to wanderers without a 
home.] [/. HAi’NTr.uEi) ; p 27 . swNTr.iaNG, 

=-\! N'in:i ’ 1 '' Til w..’. \ ! ■ MiVv. to hilter; 

I'f lu'gi-- J O’’ ei'_» .-I wi ■ii'ii 

Cti’l , 'r' '■ii I ■, 1 ■ ’ ■ r ' m’- n' f'i 

/.f'lriVs Lijeoj C'(uli>n. 
mauntermr) still on some adventure, 

And gro>^ ing to thy hoise, a cvuttiur. Jiuiler. 

Sauntetiua about tho shop, with her anus through hor 
povkct-holvs. ItlUi . 

J®®- “The first, mode of pionounciiif? this word 
[B’in'ter] is the ina.st afirceablo to anulouy, it not in 
the most ecncial use; lint w here' use has iormed so 
clear a rule as in words of tins form, it is wroti*; not 
to follow it. Mr. Elpiniistoii, Dr. Keunck, Mr. Nitres, 
and Mr. Scott are for tlio hist inoniineintiou ; and Mr. 
Sheridan and W. Johnston lor the last.” Walker. 

Syn. — fc5«o Linger. 

II SAUN'TPR, or sAun'T^R, n. An idle walk ; a 
ramble ; a stroll. Yomig. 

11 SAUN'T^:R-?R, or SAUN'T^U-glR, 71. One who 
sauuter.s ; a rambler ; a stroller. 

And quit the bft* of an niBipnifJoant iMiioirwr ohont town 
foi that of a uhclul eouutiy fjontlvmnn. JUrkvUiij. 

SAUK, n. Soil ; dirt ; — urine from the cow-house. 

[North of hhigland.] Wrtyht, 

sAu' lihA^n, pi. [Gr.ffnf'prt, a listaid.] 
oL) I'lie general term for the great family of 
lizards, comprising, •strictly, the 1 dun man genera 
Ijtevrta and /J/oeo, btit also, in the huge aeeep- 
tation.of the term, the ptcroduetyls, cnaliosau- 
rians, and crocodiles. Jhtg, (>yc, 

sAU'ri-aN, n. (Zoul.) One of the Nama; a 
lizard. * 

jCfip-The principal characteristics ofthcaauriaa/r are 
a body elongate, roiindod, and covered with uuhricati^d 
or granular scalos ; tail elongute. ta()erini;, rarely nro- 
hcnsile, Konerally covored with whirls of HCftles ; 
limbH four, hut occasionally in sticli a rudimentary 
state as to be hiildon under the skin, and jufivuiff the 
animals the appearance of having none ; toes clawed ; 
ribs distinct, movable, and with a disttiirt sternum; 
mouth not diiatablc. Jaws toothed, the lower jaw- 
bones ivung united by a horny suture in front ; eggs 
with a hard skin or shell ; the young not undergoing 
any metamorphosis. The itmmtorH, the lizards, the 
skinks, the geckos, tlko iguanaH, and tlm cUamcltHiim, 
are examples of the samrians. Baird. 

sAu'RI-^N, a. Noting a flimilv of reptiles; re- 
lating to, or resembling, lizarus. MuvhUmd. 

SAu'ROId, a. [Gr. caiipp^, a lizard, and dUf, 
form,] XAke sauriuns ; saurian. Bwkland. 

sJcr-iidpri*A^oiS^s, n. [Gr* astpa, a Uzard, and 
ifuiyu), to cat.] (Omith.) A genua of birds of 
the faxnily or butcher-birds. £ng, Oytk 

^HAyn. ((hniih.) A genua of birds 
of the family VmuUdmt or cuckoos. Mng. Oya. 
SAu-R 6 TlFF.-nr- 
jrjR,n.pL (Gr- 
nith ) A sub-fam- 
ily of birds of the 
order Seansorcs 
s»d f.imily (Uecu- 
Udm\ ground-cuckoos. 




Gray* 


bAU’RV. n. (leA) A flak of the 
SeofnArei 

sAir», 


’esoof saurus. 


Gtocaacyx vittktu 
pike 




nr'B4.0B [Aw'm, r. j*. Sm. ; rtw'iiU, R , ; rih'- 

m, .r, ](:. Wr. j Mto'Nl, S.s ttw’iU or ni.'iiu, ir], 

n. [Fr. A roll of seasoned minces 


moat, onclokod in a skin, 
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** This word is pronounced in the first manner 
[saw'su] by correct, and in the second by vulgar, 
speakers. Among this number, however, I do not 
reckon Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Smith, and Mr. Scott, who 
adopt It ; but, in my opinion, Dr. Kennck and Mr. 
Perry, who piefer the first, are not only more agreeable 
to rule, but to the best usage.” Walker, 

SAu'SA^E— SHAPED, a. {Bot.) Long, cylindrical, 
hollow, curved inwards at each end, as the co- 
rollas of some heaths. Liiidiey, 

SAuS'SIJR-ITE, ft. (Mi7i.) Avery tough mineral, 
of a pearly or resinous lustre, and chiefly com- 
posed of silica, alumina, lime, oxide of iron, 
and soda ; — so named after Saussiire* Dmia, 

S,aUTERELLE (sS-te-rSl'), n. [Fr.] {Mech,) An 
instrument used by stone-cutters and carpenters 
to trace and form angles. Maunder, 


SAUTERJfE (s6-tdrn'), n, 
French wine. 


[Fr.] 


A species of 
Qu, Reo, 


&dUyEGjSRDE (sSv'gard), ft. [Fr.] (ZooL) A 
saurian reptile ; the monitor lizard ; the great 
American safeguard ; Laeerto monitor, E^ig.Cyc, 

SAV'A-BLB, a. That may be saved; salvable. 
** In a mvahh condition.’’ Bp, Taylor, 

SAVA-BLE-NESS, ft. Salvability. ChilUngworth. 

SJi- F4- CdU', ft. [Fr .] ( Ornith,) A heron-like bird 
of the familjr Ardoid(s; the boat-bill; Canc7*o^ 
ma cockhana, — See Boat-hill. Eng, Cyc. 

sAv’A<JE, a, [Fr. sauvage ; It. selvaggio ; Sp. 
salvaje; — from L. silva^ a forest.] 

1. Of, or pertaining to, the woods ; beyond 
the bordei’S of civiliz.ition ; wild ; sylvan ; un- 
cultivated ; rough ; being in a state of nature. 

AlFocting piivate life, or more obscure 
lu mvHife wilderness. Milton. 

Now to the ascent of that steep, aavaffe hill 
Satan had journeyed on. Milton. 

2. Wild; untamed; fierce; ferocious. 

Where loanng bears and savage lions roam. Sliak. 

3. Uncivilized ; barbarous ; imtaught ; rude. 

A rude and salvage man of Inde. ShaK. 

4. Cruel ; inhuman ; brutal ; remorseless. 

Most savage and unnatural. Shak. 

Or, while we speak, within the dirofijil grasp 
Of savage hunger or ot savage heat. MSton, 

Syn. — See Cruel, Ferocious. 

sAv’AIJIE, 71, 1. A man wholly uncivilized, or in 
his native state of rudeness ; a barbarian. 

When wild m woods the noble savage ran. TTorifsioorth. 

Ferguson states that the history of mnnkin'l. In their rud'*st 
state, may be eonstdered niuler tuo IkiuI'i, vi/.. that of the 
savitf/e, Vrhois not >e* • s . '*i*i ’fb ’* operty, and tliat of 

the barbarian, to v » ■ ■- '.'■.•j’' not ascertained by 

laws, a principal ob, • ' . ■ « i. > . i. <1 - ■■. Fleming. 

2. A fierce, cruel, brutal person. Shak, 

tsAV'AiJJR, V. a. To make savage. More, 

SAV'A^5E-LY, ml. In the manner of a savage; 
barbarously; cruelly; fiercely. 

SA V'A^E-NEBH, ft. 1. The state of a savage. 

2. Cruelty; ferocity; barbarity. 

Wolves and bears, they say, 

Casting th( ir soengeuess abide, have done 

Ijike rdHros of pity. Shak, 

SAV'A^E-UY, ft. 1. Barbarity; savageness, [u.] 
This is the bloodiest shame, 

The wildest saragevg, Shak. 

2. Wild grotvth, as of plants, [ii.] Shak, 

ft. The character or state of a sav- | 
age*; the »a\’age form of life. Me, Rev, 

SA-vAn'NA, n. [Sp. sahana,'] A low, open plain, 
or meadow ; a prairie. ** Woodland in one part 
and mvannas in another,*^ Loeke, 

S.\-VAn'NA-FLOW-)b:r, «. (Bot) An evemrecn, 
climbing plant, indigenous in Jamaica ; Bchitea 
$uhe7*erta. Loudon, 

SJtFjSJSTT (8E-vRngO> pl* s AVANS (sa-vangz/). 
[Fr., from sawotr, to know.] A learned man ; 
a scholar ; — men of learning and science ; 
the literati. Roget, 

save, [L.aaZro; It. aeUmrei Sp. sahar; 
Fr. aauver,} [i. «avki) ; pp, savino, SAvan.] 

%, T<j preserve fVom danger, or fVom any evu ; 
to protect ; to rescue ; to deliver. 

fine that I s/im/ from drownln|r. Shak, 

O, iw»v’ in<*, IIulMut, Mttv im*! Mv fv*** art* mit 
il^ea with the iK*n*c li«>ks uf tl« hlwKly nmn. Shak. 

2. To preserve finally fVom eternal death ; do 
redeem from sin and its consequences. 


For God sent not his Son into the world to eondema the 
world, but that tlie world through him might be sat ed. 

*’ ^ JoAn ill. 17. 


3. Not to spend or lose ; to hinder from being 
spent or lost ; to prevent ; as, “ To save trouble. 

And save th* expense of long, litigious laws. Dryden, 

That labor you may sate; see where he comes. Shak. 

4. To reserve or lay by ; to keep whole. Shak, 

6. To obviate ; to spare ; to excuse. 

Will you not speak, to save a lady's blush? J>ryden, 

6. To make sure of ; to take or embrace op- 
portunely. “ Just saving the tide.” Swift, 
Syn.— See Deliver. 

SAVE, V. ft. To prevent expense. 

Brass ordnance saveth m the guontity of theronferial. Bacon, 

SAVE, prep. Except ; not including. ** Received 
I forty stripes save one.” 2 Cor. xi. 24. 

God save you all, save this cursed friax. Chaveer, 

And all desisted, all save him alone. Wot dsnvot th. 

JKff" Some lexicographers and some grammarians 
regard save, when used in the sense ot exrept, as a 
verb in tlie imperative mood ; others, as a prejiosition. 

It has been the fashion, since the appearance of 
the ‘Diversions of Purley,* to call save, except, and 
similar expressions, verbs in the imperative mood. — 

We hesitate not to say they cannot be verbs, impera- 
tive or indicative, because they have no sulyect.” R. 
Garnett. * . 

SAVE, conj. Except; unless; ’hs, »‘''o!rehe ||LJ ] 
had the mark.” Rev. 


SAVE'ALL, ft. A small pan inserted into a 
dlestick to save the ends of candles. Bt 


sAv'51-l 5'S’, ft. [Fr. cervelas,] A kind of driei 
sausage. 'Sinunon^ 

SAV%R, ft. 1. One who saves; a preserver; 
rescuer ; a deliverer. SidiieyT 

2, One who avoids loss or expense. StetfS. 

3. One who lays up or hoards ; an econonifst. 

SAv'JN, n, [Fr. sahine, savmier; Sp. sabma.'] 
(Bot.) An evergreen tree or shrub, generally 
dioBcious, bearing small berries ; red-cedar ; Ju- 
niperusVirqiniana of North America ; Juniperus 
Sabina of Europe. The wood is used for mak- 
ing pencils, for posts, and other purposes. Gray, 
The sainn has been known to sustain a violent 
stroke of lightning without injury, — an effect proba- 
bly due to its great conducting power for electricity. 
J. M. MoU 

SAV'ING, a. 1. That saves; economical ; frugal ; 
sparing; thrifty: — parsimonious. Svnft. 

2. Not turning to loss, though not gainnil. 

** A saving bargain.” Addison, 

SAV'lNG,pre^. With exception in favor of ; ex- 
cepting. 

Such laws cannot be abroi^ted sawing onl* by whom they 
wore made. Hooker. 

SAV'ING, ft. 1. Something saved, or not lost. 

There was a considerable saomg to the notion. Arldhson. 

2. An exception ; a reservation. 

Sure there may bo room for a .<iaf*Tnj 7 in equity from the 
iievcrity of the common law of raroaesus. as well as of the 
King’s Bench. Lamdovme, 

SAV'ING-LY, ad. 1. With parsimony ; parsimo- 
niously; frugally; thriftily. Johnson, 

2, (Theol.) So as to be saved. 

Savvngty bom of water and the Spirit. Waierland, j 

SAv'lNG-NfiSS, ft, 1. The quality of being sav- ! 
ing; frugality; parsimony. Johnson, 

2. Tendency to promote salvation. Brevint, 

SAV'ING^bANK, ft. A bank, or provident in- 
stitution, in which small sums or savings are 
placed for security, and accumulation by inter- 
est. Gent Mag, 

SAV'IOUn, or SAV'IOR (ssv'yor), n. [Gr. cpwnjp; 
L,8ulmtor', It. salvadore\ Salvador \ Norm. 
Fr, savvet'e ; Fr. sauveur^ One who saves or 

S reserves ; a deliverer ; — especially the Re- 
eemer of mankind ; Jesus Christ. 

XTnto you !« horn thin day, in the city of David, a SatHow', 
which ii Ghriiit the Ixird. Xatko il. 11. 

Hail. Son of Goil! Sanmarofmvn ! Thy name 
Shall iM the enpioui mutter of my aoni;. Mition, 

JSSgr Cicero, than whom none cmild know better 
the capabilitloR of his own tongue, diHlinctl v declared 
that It {Kiatteus^ed no single viord correhponding to the 
Greek saviour Salrator would have .been 

the natural word ; but the classital Latin, though it 
had wlus and saints, Itad neither this nor the verb 
salrarc ; — I say the classical, for some believe that 
smmtor was instinctively felt to be inHiiffiriifnt, even 
AS in English preserver would fall very short of utter- 
ing all for us which sam/mr done now the veeking 


of the strayed, the recovering of the lost, the healing 
of the sick, — all this v^ ould be very feebly and faintly 
insinuated in prcaereer. Trench. 

This word is sometimes written, in this coun- 
try, ^franor, and soinetinies savxmvr ; perhaps more com- 
monly aamor, in accordance with the pretry generally 
adopted rule whicli excludes u from words ending in 
or or our ; as, error, facor, honor, &c. These \\ ords, 
error, faror, and honor, are derived directly from the 
Latin, without any change in the orthography ; but 
It IS not so with Aacior , and the omission of the « is 
offensive to the eyes of many who are accustomed to 
see It inserted ; and the piincipal reason m favor of 
its omission is conformity to the general rule relating 
to words of this class. 

SA' VQR, ft. [L, sapor ; It. sapore ; Sp. saber; Fr. 
saveur,'] Something that aflects the organs of 
taste and of smell ; a scent ; an odor ; a taste ; 
a flavor ; a relish. 

Ye are the salt of the earth; but if the salt have lost his «*- 
vor, whfcrewitli shall it he salted? Matt. v. 13. 

A savor that may strike the dullest nostril. Shak, 

Syn. “ See Taste. 

SA' VOR, V, ft. [Fr- sai ourer, from L. sapor, taste.] 
[z. SAVORED ; pp, SAVORING, SAVORED.] 

1. To have a particular smell or taste. Sweet 

and well sat ot'edT Spenser, 

2. To have a quality like that of something 
else ; to partake of some peculiarity ; to smack. 

I have rejected every thing that savors of party. Addison, 
sat or too much of your youth. Shah, 


SAWQR, V. a. 1. To taste or to smell with de- 
light. “ Filth savor but themselves.” S?iak, 
TtP like; to relish; to take pleasure in ; to 
affect ; to appreciate ; to enjoy. 

Thou aavoa e^fnQlihc things that be of God, but those that 
be of men. ” ' Itaft. xvi. aS. 

SA'VOR-i-LY, With gust; with appetite; 
with relibht; " Dryden, 

SAWQR-I-nSs^ ft. The quality of being savory ; 
pleasantness of taste or of smell. Jewell, 

SA'VOR-LESS, a. Wanting savor; insipid. BaU. 

SA'VQR-LY, a. Well-seasoned; of good taste ; 
savoiy. *[r.] Huloet, 

SA'VQR-LY, ad. With a pleasing relish. Barrow, 

f SAWpE-oUs, a. Savory, Chaucer 

SA'VQR-Y, 71, (Bot.) A genus of labiate plants 
of the mint family, used from ancient times as 
culinary aromatics ; Sattu'eia. Lottdo7i, 

Summer savory, Satureia hortensis. Gray, — Winter 
savory, Satureia montana. Loudon, 

SA' VOR-Y, a. [Fr. savoureux,'\ Pleasing or excit-^ 
ing to tte taste or the smell ; relishing; piquant. 

The savory pulp they chew. Milton. 

From the boughs a savory odor blown, 

Grateful to appetite. Milton, 

SA-vO’?', ft. (Bot) A variety of the common 
cabbage, much cultivated for winter use ; Bras- 
sica aleracea Sabauda. Farm, Eney, 

-A. native of Savoy. Earmhaw, 

Si^-V5Y'-SPr'DER-w6RT, w. (Bot) An erer- 
*green, herbaceous, ornamental plant ; Bemero- 
callis liUasfru7n, Loudon, 

sAW, i, from see. Sec See. 

SAw, ft, [A. S. saga; Ocr, edge; Uut. ttiiAuy I 
Dan. sax, savg; Sw, sCtg. — GacLffaSA.] A steel 
cutting plate with a serrated or dentated edge, 
the tcctn acting as wedges to tear their way 
through an obstacle, as wood, ivory, stone, &c, 

jBGf* Sates are either reciprocating ot circular. The 
common kaTid-satn and thepit-sara are exaniples^l^he 
former. There are various kinds made...^h7pgpPIS. 

SA W, ft. [A. S. sage, sagu, a sayirfg j TSer. sage ; 
Dan., Sw., ^ Icel- saga.'\ A saying; a maxim; 
an axiom ; a proverb. 

Full of wise saws and modern, instanees. Shak, 

Syn. — See Axiom. 

8 Aw, V. a, [Ger. sfigen ; But, xaagm ; Dan. save, 
snuge; Sw. s>‘^ge.\ [t. sawed; pp, sawing, 

SAWED or SAWN.] 

1. To cut or separate with a saw; as, “To 
saw timber.’' 

2. To form by sawing; to make or cut out 
with a saw ; as, “ To saw boards,” 

3. To traverse back and forth, as with a saw. 
Nor do not earn the «ir too much with yotir hand tkua SML 

SAW, V, n, 1, To use a saw; to practise sawing. 

2. To be under the cut or operation of a saw; 
as, “ It saws well.” Ssnart 


zaag; 
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«Aw'D?R, n. Flattery ; blarney. [Low.] Roget, 

SAw^dCsT, n. Dust or minute particles of wood, 
&c., made by the attrition of a saw. Simmonds. 
SA\V'?R, n. One who saws i a sawyer. Johnson. 
sA\y'— FILE, n. (il/ocA.) A file for sharpening 
saws. Simmonds, 

SAW'FtSH, (7c7i.) A chrondiopterygioiis fish 
of the genus Pristis and family Squaliclce^ 
nearly related to A J 

the shark and to ^ jA 

the ray, and so 
called from the 

extension of its « ^ i 

snout into a 

long, flat blade, furnished Tvith a row of sharp 
spines, on each side, like a large-toothed saw ; 
Pfdstis atitlgnorinn. 

j$:if‘Thc mtpjisk sometimes attains the lcnp:th of 
twelve, or even fifteen, feet, and is a formidable ene- 
my to the laigest whales. Baird. 

S Aw' FLY, n. (Ent.) The common name of sev- 
eral genera of hymenopterous insects of the 
family TentJiredinidcSy — so called from the 
saw-like character and action of the ovipositor. 

Harris. 

sAw'-^In, n. Qlech.) A cotton-gin. OgHiie. 
SAW'GRAss, n. (Bof.) A name applied to plants 
of the genus Schtjeriits; bog-rush. Farm. Ency. 

SAw'-MAn-DRJPL, n. (^Mech.) A holdfast for a 
saw in a lathe. Simmonds. 

sAw'-MTll, n. {Mech.) A mill for sawing tim- 
ber, marble, stone, &c. 

sAw'NJIY, n. 1. A stupid, silly fellow. Brockett. 

2. A nickname for a Scotchman, — a corrup- 
tion of Sandi/t i. c. Alexander. Jamieson, 

SAw'— PAD, n. A wooden handle forming a case 
for a small saw, which fits in at the end with a 
spring and screws. Simmonds. 

sAw'— PiT, n. A pit over which timber is sawed 
by two men. Simmonds. 

sAw'-SfiT, n. (Mech.) An instrument by which 
the teeth of a saw are bent alternately outwards, 
so as to increase the width of the kerf or cut, 
and prevent its being clogged with sawdust ; a 
saw-wrest. Tomlinson. 

fiAw'— t66thed, a. ^ (Bol.) Having the margin 
cut into teeth pointing to the apex. Gray. 
SJAw'TRY, n. (Mus.) A psaltery. Dryden. 
sAw'-WHiSt, n. iOrnith.} The Acadian owl; 

Strix Acadica. Andubon. 

SAw'WORT (-wUrt), n. (Bot.) A genus of plants 
with the habit and qualities of thistles ; *Sm*a- 
fula ; — so called from their leaves being edged 
with cutting teeth. London. 

sAw'-WRiSST (-r«st), n. {Ucch.) An instrument 
for setting the teeth of a saw ; a saw-set. Moxon. 
sAw'YlglR, 7%. 1. One who saws timber into 

boards or planks ; one who saws wood for fuel. 

2. A large tree with its roots fastened in the 
bottom of a river, the top moving up and down 
by the action of the current; — common in the 
Mississippi and its tributaries. Flint. 

sAX'A-TILE, a. [L. saxatilisf from saxumf a 
rock.] llelating to, or living among, stones or 
rocks. Smart. 

sAx'--H5RN, n. (Mus.) The name of a numer- 
ous family of brass wind instruments invented 
by —including the sax-cornet, sax-tuba, See. 
sAx-l-cA'Voys, <8, FL. saxum, a rock, and eavo, 
to hollow.! (Zoffl,) Rock-boring; noting ma- 


te hollow.! (Zoifl,) Rock-boring; noting ma- 
rine animals which perforate rocks. l^ght. 

SAx'I-FRAyE (sSk's^-fraj), n. [L. saxi/htya, from 
saxurn, a rock, and frango, to break. ♦*Many 
species rooting in the cloits of rocks,*^ 

(Bat.) A genus of beautiful Alpine plants, com- 
prising numerous species, of which most are 
perennial, evergreen, and herbaceous, and many 
are cultivated for ornament. iMudm. 

jg^The old idea that plants of tide genus were 
lithontriptic appeans to have been derived from their 
name rather than their virtues. LindUv 
sazifmffe, the common name of plants lor the genus 
Pimptnella. Lovdun. — Golden nanfratre, the common 
name of plants of tlie genus Chrysotplmtam. Ixudon. 
— JfeadoTO ^acifraffe^ the common iianicof plants of the 
genus Seseli. Loudon. — Mountain sar^fraffti, n p\tint 
of the true saxifrage family ; Sarifra^a opponttjuha. 
Gray, Early mintage, a plant bearing flowers in a 


clustered cyme ; SaxifragaVirgiTiimsis. Gray.— ‘Let- 
tuce aazifraffe, a plant bearing elongated panicles of 
flowers ; Sazifraga erosa. — Yellow mountain saxifrage, 
a plant bearing corymbose flowers ; Saxifraga azzoi- 
des. Gray. 

SAX-IF'RA-GOys, a. [L. saxifragus, from saxnm, 
’a stone,’ and fm7\go, to break.] {Med.) Dis- 
solvent of stone in the bladder. Broxone, 

sAx'QN, n. [A. S. Seaxa, a Saxon ; pi. Seaxe, Sax- 
onsj from seax, a short swoid or dagger; Ger. 
Sachse, Basse, a Saxon. — L. pi. Saxones; It. 
Sassowe.] 

1. One of the people who inhabited the north- 
ern part of Germany, obtained footing in Brit- 
ain about the year 440, and afterwards subdued 
a great part of the island. 

I" t’ o fvTl ("'Tit'—r, *"^0 l-rr’f'r’ o" 

of 1 I'. < , !• «: ‘I- . 

but. ■ >ir -u* . 1 . 1 C ■ . M *, .1 ' ..i. ■ 

S(U‘' ..‘i I. < Mill 
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island. 

The Saxons had a very extended history. After many of 
them had migrated to Biitoin, the parent stock on the conti- 
nent had the name of Old Saxotu,. BOAU'orth. 

2. The language of the Saxons, and of the 
Anglo-Saxons. 

J8E3f The terms Saxon and Anglo-Saxon are popu- 
larly used to designate that dialect of our language 
which piovailed to the close of the twelfth century. 
The use of these terms is, however, comparatively 
modern, and the men who spoke this dialect always 
called it the English. P. Cye. 

The ground of our own language appertaineth to the Old 
Saxon, Cum f ten. 

The Saxons spoke the Old Saxon, now called Low Oi -- 
man, or Platt-Doutecli. ui t/i. 

sAx'ON, a. Belonging to the Saxons, or to their 
language ; as, “ The Saxon Chronicle.” 

The Anglo-Saxons derived their being and name from the 
Angles, a tribe of the Saxtm confederacy. Itostcorth. 

sAx'QN— BLUE, n. A solution of indigo in con- 
centrated sulphuric acid, much used as a sub- 
stantive color in dyeing cloth and silk. Brande. 
SAX'QN-GREEN, n. A color produced by dyeing 
yellow upon a Saxon-blue ground. Brundc. 
sAx'QN-Ii^M, n. A Saxon idiom or phrase. 

The language is full of fktvonims, which abound more or 
loss in every writer before Gower and Chaucer. Horton. 

sAx'QN-IST, n. One who is versed in the Saxon 
language. Bp. Niohokou. 

sAX'Q-PIIONE, 71. (Mm.) One of the family of 
brass instruments in% onted in Franco bv M. Sax ; 
a brass instrument, made of various sizes, 
soprano, alto, and bass, and played wdth a 
mouth-rced like a clarionet. Simmonds. 

SAY (s3L), tj. a. [A. S. sasegan, sepgan, svrgan, 
sega7i', l)ut. zeggen ; Ger. sagen\ Dan. sige\ Sw. 
saega ; Iccl. segia.) [L SAtn (sSd) ; pp. Rayi n«, 
SAID.! 

1. To speak; to nttcr in words; to tell; to 
allege ; to affirm ; to declare. 

Take ye no thought hat yc shall aay. Ltde xii. 11. 

2. To repeat ; to re<'itc ; to rehear.se ; as, 

To my a lesson ” ; To say prayers.” 

3. To pronounce or speak without singing. 

Tlien shall be mui or sung as follows. ( hm. Prayer. 

SAY (su), z’. «. To speak; to tell; to utterj to 
relate ; — often used, in poetry, before a question. 

*S!fiv first, of God nlinvi* «>r mim below , 

'What can we reason, but fmiu what we know? Pope, 

sAy, n. [A.R, s(tgii\ Got. sage; Sw. A IceLsaga,] 
A speet^h ; a saving ; something said ; a remark ; 
observation. [Colloquial.] //Estrange. 

f8AY(Bi),n. [For assay.] 1. f A sample. Sidney. 

2. Trial by a sample or standard. Boyle, 
f sAy (»&), n. [It. saia ; Fr. saye.] A kind of 
woollen cloth ; serge. S^Mmser. 

n. [Fr.] A mixed stuff of silk and 
cotton ; — called also mgcUhy. Simmonds, 

SAy'ING, n. 1. The act of one who says. 

2. Something said ; an expression ; a declara- 
tion ; a remark ; an observation ; a statement. 

The suffina pisaied the whole multitud*. vl. 0, 

The uMted ftaneflon esa nvr#r be hurt by thidr onying*. if 
net Srst reproached by our doing*. AtterSury, 

3. A proverb; a maxim ; an aRborism. 


Many nr* the myinfftt of the wi»e. 

Extolling peflenee at the tmew fbrtiktide. Mmmi. 

t SAY'— MAS-TjpR, n. A master of assay; one 
who tries the value of metals in the mint Xarrs. 
. May we tmut the wit. 

Without « mtff-mmter to suthorixe HT BkMog, 

SAy§ («8»), third person singular of jray. SeeSAV. 


SCAB, n. [L. scabies ; scaho, ter scratch ; It. scah 
Ifia . — A. S. aceabb, setsb; Ger. sekabe; Dan, 
skab ; Sw. skabb.] 

1. An incrustation formed over a sore or a 
wound, and which may be peeled off. IhmgUson. 

2. A contagious disease incident to sheep, 
resembling the mange in cattle. Farm, Ency. 

3. A dirty, paltiy fellow; a shabby fellow*. 

The loathsomcst scab m Greece. Shak, 

SCAb'BARD (skUb'bgtrd), 7i, The sheath or case of 
a sword or dagger. Faiifax, 

I thought ten thousand swords must have leaped fiom their 
Bcdbftards to avenge even a look that tlxrcatened her 
insult. Jinrke, 

SCAb'BARD, V. a, [i. scabtiauded ; pp. scab- 
BAKDINO, scAiJiiAiiDEi).] To put into a scab- 
bard or faheath ; to sheathe. [R.] Clar'ke, 

scabbed (skdb'b^d or skaixl), a, 1. Covered or 
diseased with scabs ; scabb}\ Bacon. 

2. Paltry; sorry; vile; shabby. Dryden. 

SCAB'B^D-NfiSS, n, Scabbincss. Iluloet. 

SCAB 'BI-NESS, n. The state of being scabby. 

SCAB'BLE (skSlb'bl), u. a. [i. scAJi«LKi> ; pp. 
SCAitBLiNO, 8CABHLF.I).] (Masonry.) To pre- 
pare, as stone, for the operation of hewing, by 
knocking oil the prummcnccs on the surface; 
to scapple. Tomlinson. 

SCAB'BV, a. Full of scabs ; covered or diseased 
with scabs; scabbed. Dunglison. 

SCA ' BI-E^, 71. [L.] (.Verf.) A contagious erup- 
tion ;* the itch ; Psor'a. Dimglison. 

SOA'BI-OOS (Kka'bc-us), a. [L. scabiosm; scabies, 
a scab ; It. scahhioso ; Fr. scahicax.'] Ooiisist- 
ing of scabs ; scabby ; itchy ; scabbed ; kqirmis. 
** Scabious eruptions,” Arhuthnot. 

SOA'Bl-oOs, n, (Bot.) 1. A plant of the genus 
Bcahiosa, used in cutaneous diseases. Loudon, 

2. A plant of the g<‘nus Eriyiron ; fleabane ; 
post-w’ced. Dunglison. 

t SC.^-BRkD'l-TY, n. [L. scahredo.] Uneven- 
ness; roughness; ruggedness. Burton. 

SOA'BROrs, a. [L. scahrosus, scalar ; It. scahro- 
so ; Sp. escahroso ; Fr. scahreux.] 

1. Itoiigh ; rugged ; eovered witJi hard, short 
projections, or with little asperities, .-{rbuthnot. 

2‘. Harsh; immusieal. “Ills verse is sca- 
brous and hobbling.” Dryden. 

SC.\'BROi;W-Nf:sS, n. The state of being sca- 
brous ; roughness ; ruggeduess, Johnson. 

BCAb'VVORT (-wUri), n. (Jhi.) A plant of the 
genus Uehnium. Ainsicortk. 

SOAl), w. [Gael. s^^wrL] (Ich.) A marine, aean- 
thopterygious, scoinberoid fish, allied to, and 
about the size of, the mackerel ; Caranx /;*«- 
chiurus ; •— called also horse-machrel. Yarrell. 

SCAF'FOLI), n. [A. R. scylfc, ii shelf ; Dut. 
scharot; Get. schaffot ; Dan. skafot; B\\. scha- 
raft . — It. scaffulc, ix, shtdr*, Fri rchufaud.-— 
Fnun. Or. schajlhi, to maUe, Skinner,] 

1. A temiiorary structure or frame-work of 
timbers, boards, Ike., erected by tin* w«U of a 

t building for the support <ff workmen; a scaf- 
folding. 

TIm‘*h» mitwanl lioautii-^ nn* !mt tli** props »>»! m'ttflohfn 

On «hich w« built (ua lovi . /hufmm. 

2. A gallery, stage, or platform, as ftir iih<»w«, 
or for spectators. 

Th4‘ titnntfir 

On bank* anti gagpold* undt'ir iiky ittantl. Mtltoot. 

3. An elevated stage or platform for the exe- 
cution of a criminal. 

Fp to iiotti* seoJteUt, thart to Ion* th«lr h^adi. Skak. 

HCAf'POLD, tJ. a. To furnish with a aentTtdd or 
frame-work of timber. Johtson. 

t bcAf'fold-a^e, n. A scaffold; a stage. Shak. 

RCAf'FOLD-Ing, jt. 1. A structure of timbers, 
planks, I'S.c., raihcd against a wall for the *itxpp«u\ 
of workmen; a scaffold; a frame-work. JJ/ande. 

2. That which supports or holds up ; a frame. 

Rlokn****, oftiitrlhiitinfi nu than niti tu th^ ahaklna 
down thirt M-ti/pdf iint/ uf th<^ b<xly, may t)w tnwata 

atructorv* Pope. 

3. Materials for scaffolds. Clarke. 

SCAF'FQLD-f6lb, n. {Arch.) A lonft pole or 

timber for supporting a scaffold, Sstmmends* 

8CAgl*I4 (skil'ys), n. [It seagHa, a scale.] 
(Geof.) Afi Italiait rook rontemporanoous with 
the chalk formation of England. Ansted. 
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SOAgL-I-O'LA (sk&l-ye-o'l?i), n. [It. scaglimla, 
dim. of scaglta^ a scale, a chip of marble.] A 
kind of ornamental plaster or artificial stone, 
like marble, prepared from gypsum. Tomhnsotu 

SCA^LA^n. a ladder, (Swry.) An instru- 
ment formerly used for reducing dislocations of 
the humerus or shoulder. Dwigkson, 

SCA'LA-BLE, a. That may be scaled. Bullokar. 

SO \-LADP/, n, [It. scalata, from L. scala, a lad- 
der; Sp. escalada\ Fr. escalade.^ {Mil.) An 
escalade, ArbtithnoL 

SCA-LA'DO, 71, A scalade. Bacon. 

SCA’-LA ’RI‘A, n, [L., a flight ofcteps.’l {ZooL) 
A genus’ of marine ga«itcropodR, having the 
whirls ornamented uith numerous transverse 
ribs; wentletraps. Woodward, 

SCA-LAR'I-f 6 rm, a. [L. scalaria, a Right of 
steps, and form.] No^'rc*" vascu- 
lar tissues* with crossbands i 's'l -g ::l* steps 

of a ladder. ' Grag. 

SOA'L A-RY [skal'9L-re, W. J, Ja. R, \ ska'la-re, S, P. 
K. Shi. h, lVr.]j a. [L. scala, a ladder.] Pro- 
ceeding by steps, like those of a ladder. “ Sea- 
Uiry ascents.” [u.] Brotone. 

SOAL' A-WAG, 71. Alow, worthless fellow; a scape- 
grace. [Vulgar and local, U. S.] Bartlett. 

SC-lLD, V. a. [It. scaldare, to heat, from L. call- 
duSf hot ; Sp. escaldar^ to scald; Fr. echauder."] 
{i. scvIjDKu ; pp. scalding, scalded.] 

1. To burn or injure with a hot liquid, or as 
with a hot liquid. 

I* It, , r" ’**• w”’ to persuade himself that what 
an >'• . - <• Lockc. 

1 Ml" \ ’n I pe<l the sea/rfmflf tears. JPope. 

2. To scorch. [Local, Eng.] Forby, 

SCAT4D, 71. 1. A burn caused by a hot liquor. 

2. Scurf on the head. Spetiser. 

ScAld, a. Paltry ; sorry ; scurvy ; scabby. Sha/c. 

II iSGAIil), or SOALD [skaid, Ja. K. R. O. B . ; akaid, 
*S*wt,], ti, [Ger. shalde ; Dan. skiald ; Sw, iikald.\ 
An anciert Scandinavian poet or bard. 

la thft old northeru II topAturo, those mythological poems 
of which the writers are known are properly called soajss of 
the K'itUis. while those of unfcaowu authors arc termed 
eihliis. JJrande. 

Tho nurlent ehrnT»irlo«i omistaiitlv renrrsent the Knit's of 
Di'tmiik, N'oiwiv, iiul '*'^<■( 1 , 11 a- arteinh d li\ oueormorc 
r« 'r/'/. Ml tii's •v.i'i t'i‘ i "lu they j’v<' t'le’i i>*»eii Perci/. 

II or SGAL'D^R [skardcr, R. C. IVb . ; 

skal'dor, K. S’w.], n. A Scandinavian poet or 
bard; a scald. lVa7'tQ7i,\ 

IScAld'— F lsn, 7%. {Tch.) A marine, inalacopto- 
rygious, fiat fish of the family IHenroncetidcc 
and gcnu.i RhonibvSi allied to the sole, flounder, 
and turbot ; Rhombus .•irnoghmis, Tarroll. 

HMAD, n. {Med.) A disease of the scalp, 
char.ictcrized by small, light-yellow pusuiles ; 
porrigo ; — written also scalkd~head. Fioyer. 

II ydAL'UlO, or acAL'DIO, a. Relating to, or 
compoHcd by, the poets called scalds; r<»scm- 
bling the poems of the scalds- Warton. 

SCALE, ». [A. S. scale, dish of a balance, scale; 
Ger. schaU, a bowl or cup, a scale ; Dut. schaal, 
a bowl ; Jlan. skaal^ a bowl ; Sw. skal, a bowl. 
— L. scaia, a Udder; It. sveUa, a Udder; iSp. 
eaoakf, Fr. ^chelle, a scale or ladder. — The 
past piit’fiple of A. S, scyl-an, to divide, to 
separate, to distinguish. Tooke^ \ 

1. The di^h of a balance. 

Bo flrit the rij^ht he put into <»re 

Anil thou the ffiimt Atiuve wich puiHiuint’C strong 

To till till* iitlicr Wf ith SI) innoh wrong. Si^iMer. 

2. An instrument by which things are weighed ; 
a balance. — commonly used in the plural. — 
“ The scalvit turned.” 

In Cfi'wl weighing delight and dda Shnk. 

8. pi. {Ashton.) The sign Libra. Creech. 

4. A series of steps or stairs; a means of 

ascending; a ladder* Addison. 

By battery, koIt. and mine 
Aiwaultlug. Milton. 

5. A r<*gular gradation ; a graduated series. 

Their ieveral gradationa In the <»<•/»/« of heinga. vyym, 

0. {Math.) A term applied fo various math- 
ematifal instruments, as the Plane scale, 
Gunter’s scale. Diagonal scale, A-e., contain- 
ing ieve»‘«l lines drawn on wood, ivory, ^lapert 
Ste., and variously divided into parts equal 
or unequal, aecormng to the purj^ses which 


they are intended to serve; a graduated line or 
a graduated rule or ruler. Hutton. 

7. The order of progression on 
which any system of notation is founded; as, 
” The binary or the denary scale.’* Brande. 

8. (Mas.) The senes of sounds or tones em- 
ployed in music, arranged in continuous ascent 
or descent, by measured intervals, from any 
given pitch or key-note ; the gamut. Dwight. 

The diatonic scale, major or minor, is that 
winch ascends or descends mostly by whole-tone in- 
teivals, the chromatic setde i& that which ascends or 
descends altogether by half-tone intervals. Dijci^ht. 

9. pi. {Mil.) A. sort of armor consisting of 
hi ass plates, laid like scales one over the other, 
to defend the glandular parts and the side-face 
of a dragoon. They are attached to the helmet, 
and can be buttoned up in front. Stoequcler. 

Wollaston'* s scale of chemical equivalents, an instiu- 
ment m which a table, or column of numbers, repio- 
senting the eciuivalem or conibmmg proportions of 
numerous chemical substances, is adapted to a loga- 
itT'i’mrally divided, sliding ae.J- . op f'l »r Mrs, ' 
G-i'itei’- Oidi .12 lule — Ueiedfii o' i_' > 

various problems in chemistry which can otheiwise 
be solved only by arithmetical computation. Wollaston. 

SCALE, n. [A. S. sceala, shells, scales; Dut. 
shale ; Dan. ^ Sw. s^L — It. scagHa; Norm. Fr. 
escale; Fr. ecaillo.} 

1. (Zonl.) A term properly applied to the 

plates, generally thin, small, and imbricated, 
which defend the skin of fishes • — applied also 
to the plates clothing the skin of icptiles, which 
are modifications of the epidermis. Brande, 

Like as they w'ere fishes’ scales. Goicer. 

2. Any thing exfoliated or desquamated ; a 
thin lamina or layer. “ A scale of bone.” Sha7'p. 

3. {Mining.) A portion of the wall of a lode 

falling away'in flakes : — a small portion of the 
air current admitted to some of the workings in 
coal-mines. Ansfed. 

4. pi. {Bot.) The bracts of the catkin, or 
any bracts which have a scaly appearance: — 
the leaves of the involucrum of ("otnpnsifre . — 
the imbricated ground-leaves which constitute 
the bulb : — the rudimentary leaves which cover 
the leaf-buds of the deciduous trees of cold cli- 
mates, and shield them against sudden changes 
of temperature. Loudo7i. Lmdley, Gray. 

SCALE, r, a. [It. sealare. — Norm. Fr. escakr, from 
L. scala, a ladder.] [?*. scaled ; pp. scaling, 
SCALED.] To climb, as by ladders or by steps ; 
to ascend ; to escalade ; to mount. 

Wh’*' ♦h(‘n 1 hwlrto**, q*’aintlv rmilc of oorda, 

To I'li-i up w ‘ih .1 |uii' nt Mu*ho»iuL» hooks, 

WoiiLl M*i' it t«* 'ml, lli»iii - unso*" Shak. 

L<*t us resolve to scale their flinty bulwarks. Shak. 

SCALE, n. a. [From scale, a balance.] To weigh, 
as in scales ; to estimate aright ; to compare. 

Scaling his present bearing with iiis past. Shak, 

SCALE, V. a. [From scale, of a fish.] 1. To strip 
or divest of scales ; to take off in a thm lami- 
na ; to pare off a surfitce from. 

Raphael was sent to scale away the whiteness of Tobifjs 
eyes. Toh. ul. 17. 

If .my have counterfeited, clipiK'd, or scnh-fl h!s [the kincr’s] 
xnoneyfl, or other moneys current, this is high treaaun. Jhtcon. 

2. To spread, as manure, gravel, or other 
loose materials. [North of Eng.] Brockett. 

3. {Naut.) To cleanse, or clear out, as the in- 

side of a cannon, by the explosion of a small 
quantity of iiowder. Mar. Diet, 

4 . To remove, as tartar, from the 

teeth. I>u7igUson. 

SCALE, tJ. n. 1. To peel off in scales ; to come 
off in thin layers or laminm. 

They £the old ’shells of the lobster] scale off, and crumble 
away by lU'grees. jiaaon. 

2 . To rise, or lead up, by steps or stairs. 

Satan from hence now out the lower stair, 

That mtlcd by stepa of gold to heaven’s gate, 

Looks down with wonder. Milicnu 

3. fTo separate; to depart. HoUnshed. 

acAr^E'-BDARD, n. 1. {Printing.) A thin slip of 
wood used to justify a page to its true length, or 
make the pages register ; — commonly pro- 
nounced seao’hoard. Simmonds. 

2 . A thin voueer or leaf of wood. Simmonds. 

SCAliEB <»kIW), p, a. Having scales, like a fish ; 
squamous ; scaly. Sealed snakes.” Sheik, 


I SC A-LENE^ n. A triangle having the three s^dee 
unequal. More. 

SCA-LENE , i cKttXqvds, oblique, une- 

SCA-LE'^'OyS, ) qual; L. scalenus-; Tv. scalene. 1 

{Geom.) 1. Noting triangles which have no 
equal sides or angles. Danes Peck. 

2. Oblique, or having the axis inclined to the 
base, as a cone. Davies ^ Peck 

SC.g-LE 'J\rV'S, n. {Aiiat.) A triangular muscle of 
the neck, which bends it laterally. Dimglison. 

SOAL'^R) 71. He who, or that Tvhich, scales. 

SCALE'— STONE, n. {Min.) Tabular-spar; a min- 
eral composed of thin laminae. Buchanan, 

SCA'L{-Ni3SS, n. The state of being scaly. 

SCAL'ING, jo, a. Climbing, or used for climbing. 

Seal nir. ladder, (Jl/i/.) a ladder of various construc- 
tion, used to scale walls. Campbell. 

SCAl-I-6'LA, n. See Scagliola. Clarke. 

SCAll, 71. ^ {Med.) A disease of the skin; a kind 
of impetigo or psoriasis. Dunglison. 

It is a dry scall, even a leprosy upon the head or beard. 

Lev. xiii. 30. 

t SCAll, a. Scurvy ; scabby ; scald. Shak. 

t SCAlled (skAwld), a. Scurfy; scabby; scurvy; 
seall ; .scald. Chaucer. 

SCALL'ION (ska.Fyun), n. [L. Asc'iknms, of As- 
calon, in Pdlo&tine, — where the plant is found. 
— It. scalo(}7io^ {Bot.) A kind of imperfect 
onion, not having a well-formed tuber ; the shal- 
lot . — a leek ; Alhum Ascahnicunu Jamieson. 

II PCAL'LOP (skSl'lup) [skBl'hjp, S. W. P. J. F. K. 
Sfn. W?'. Wb . ; skal'lijp, E. jit.], 71 . [A. S. sceala, 
scala ; Dut. schulp, a shell.] 

1. {Conch.) A bivalve of the genus Pecten, 

having a shell marked with ribs. Woodward, 

2. A margin composed of segments of circles 

for flounces, ribbons, &c. ; — written nlso scol- 
lop. Spnf7i07}ds. 

3. Oysters with bread crumbs baked in a shell 

or tin- Si7n77i07ids, 

‘’This word is irrojiulai , for it ought to have 
tho a in the iirst syllabic like that in talhm ; but the 
deep sound of a is too liniily tixed by custom to afford 
anj expectation of a change. Mr. Sheridan, Mi. Scott, 
Dr Ken nek, Mr. Nares, aiuI Mr. Hmitli pronounce 
tile a in the manner 1 have given it.” B alker, 

II SOAL'LQP (skSI'lijp), V. a. \i. scalloped ; pp. 
SCALLOPING, SCALLOPED.] 

1. To mark or diversify at the edge with hol- 
lows or segments of a circle ; to indent ; to 
notch. 

To scallop iR to form or shape in hkenesa to the edge of the 
shell of the scallop, i. e. with segments ot circles. JticTiai dson. 

2. To bake in a shell-shaped dish, as oysters. 

II SCAL'LQPED (sksriypO, p. a. 1. Having the 

edge indented or cut into segments of circles. 
“A gentleman with a scalloped coat.” King. 

2. Baked with bread crumbs; tis, ** Scalloped 
oysters.” — See Scallop. 

SC Alp, n, [Dut. schelp schulp, a shell; — or, L. 
scalpo, to cut, to scrape, to carve.] 

1, {Anat.) The integuments covering the 
head ; — particularly the skin on the top of the 
head, on which the hair grows. Dunglison. 

White boards have armed their thin and hairless scalps 

Agoinwt thy miyesty. iffiak. 

2. The skin of the top of the head torn off, 

as a badge of victory ; as, ** Scalps taken by the 
American Indians.” Catlin. 

ScAlp, V. a. [L. scalpo, to scrape.] [f. scalped ; 
pp. SCALPING, SCALPED,] To deprive of the 
scalp, or skin on the top of the head. Beloe. 

SCAl'P^IL, 71. [Fr. ; L. scalpetlum, from scalpo, 
to scrape ; It. scalpello ; 8p. cscalpelo.) (Swr^.) 
A cutting instrurnent, of variable ^ape and 
size, used to divide the soft parts in operations 
and dissections. — * 


utm, sIe; m6v»> Ndi, s6n? 


80A f 4 E'L?;BS, It. Destitute, or deprilreB, of scales, 
A certain scalckss fish.” Cotgram. 


SCAliP'lglR, n, {Surg.) A tool for rasping hones ; 
a scalping-iron. Simmmds. 

SoAlP'JNGuIiuQN, n, (Surg.) A tool for scrap- 
ing decayed bones ; raspatory ; scalper. Okmrm. 

SCALP'|NG-KN!p% n. A knife used by the In- 
dians in taking on scalps* Droks. 

SCAl'FEI-FDRM, a. [L, a knife, and 

ftmna, a form.] {Zaid.) Noting certain teeth 
which have a cutting ed^. Brmde. 
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SCJL'PPUJiT, n, [L.] 

L {Sut'g ) A knife ; a raspatory. Dunglison, 

2. (^ZoU.) The cutting edge of the incisor 
teeth. Braude. 


SCA'LY, a, 1- Covered with, scales, as a fish. 

The one seemed woman to the waist, and tair. 

But ended foul in many a scab/ fold. Milton, 

2. Hesembling scales or lamiute. Clarke 

3. Paltry ; mean ; stingy ; scurvy ; scald, 

[V ulgar.] Halliioell, 

4. { Bat.) Furnished with scales, or scale-like 

in texture. Gray, 

SCAM'BLE, u, n. [Icel. skyma ; Dut. sekommeUn^ 
to stir, to shake. — “ Equivalent, apparently, 
to scramble i which has now usurped its place ; 
and possibly of the same origin, though the ety- 
mology is uncertain.’* Nares,'\ [z. soambled; 

pp, MO AMBLING-, so AMBLED,] 

1. To stir busily ; to scramble ; to struggle ; 
to be turbulent ; to be disorderly. 

But that the scamNinfj and unquiet time 

Did push it out of fArtlicr question. Shah. 

2. To shift awkwardly. More, 

SCAlvrBLE, V, a. To mangle ; to maul. Mortimer, 
SOAm'BLE, n, A struggle ; a scramble. Ash, 

SOAM'BLgR, n 1. One who soainbles. [Scot- 
tish.] 

2 A bold intruder upon one’s table or gen- 
erosity. Jamieson, Steeve^is, 

SCAm'BL{NG-LY, ad. With turbulence, noise, or 
intrusion ' Shenoood, 


SCAM-MO'NI-ATE, a. Made with scamniony; 
as, “ Scanunotiiate medicines.” Wiseman, 


SCAm'MQ-NY, n, [Gr. aKafjLtou'n ; L. 3ca'n7nonia \ 
It.scninonea] Sp, escamoneai Fr, scamm.oni^e,1 

1. {Bot,) A plant indigenous in Syria, Cappa- 

docia, &c., of the bindweed family; Convolvu- 
lus scammmiia, Baird, 

2. {Med.) A gum-resin obtained from the 
milky juice of the fresh roots of Convolvulus 
seam/nania. It is light, of a dark-gray color, 
and becomes of a whitish-yellow when touched 
with the wet finger. It seldom reaches us in a 
pure statej but is commonly mixed with the ex- 
pressed juice of the root, and often with flour, 
sand, or earth. The best comes from Aleppo, 
and a second quality from Smyrna. It is an 
efficacious and powerful purgative. Eng, Cyc, 

MontpttUier scammoni/f a drug obtained from Cpnan- 
ckum acutum, Lmdletf. 


SOA.Mr, n, [See Scamper.] A cheat ; a knave ; 
a swindler ; a worthless fellow ; a rascal. [A 
modern, colloquial, low word.] Bev. 

j8Gg* Often used as to one who contracts a debt, ami 
runs off without paying it Jamieson, 

SCAM^riglR, V, 71, [Dut. schampen, to slip aside, 
— Low L. euB camyo, to run from the field ; L. 
ea;, from, and campus^ campo, the field [^r. of 
battle] j It. soampare^ to escape ; Fr, esraftiper,] 
[i. SCAMPERED J pp, SCAMPERING, SCAMPEIIKD.J 
To run with hurry or speed; to run through 
fear ; to scud. Addison, 


SCAm'P^R, w. The act of scampering; a quick 
running or flight. Blackioood. 

SCAwP'lrtll, Somewhat like a scamp; knav- 
ish. [Colloquial and low,] Palmer. 

SCAN, V. a, [L. scandOf to climb, to mount, to 
scan ; It. scandire ; Sp. escandir ; Fr. scander,] 

[i. SCAN.N'EI) ; pp, SCANNING, SCANNED.] 

1. To divide, as a verse, into the feet of which 
it is composed; to measure, or examine by 
counting or pronouncing the feet of, as verse. 
They »cam Uuiir vewiea upon their finger#. WaWt, 


2. To examine critically , to scrutinize. 

The setioni of men i» high itatlons are rB oonaplouou*. 
end kiiihle to be seamMt and lifted. 


'SCAWDJ^hf n. [Gr. sKdtdaleVf a snare laid for 
an enemy, a stumbling-block, offence, — a later 
for^a for cKapMn^pev, the spring of a trap ; L. 
scamdalum ; It. soamah ; Bp. escandeUo ; Fr. 
scandale-l 

1. Offencei^ven by the fiiults of others. 


IRe luatful orgioe he enlarged 
Even to the hill of econcila^ by the grove 
Of Moloch, homicide. 


M&ten, 


2. Beproachful aspersion; opprobrious cen- 
sure ; defamatory report ; aspersion ; reproach. 
My known virtue is firotn semdM free. Dr$i<ien, 

No scandal about Queen BHmbeth, 1 hOI>e. ShSridem, 


3 {Laio ) In equity practice, an allegation in 

a bill, answer, or other pleading, which is un- 
becoming the dignity of the court to hear, or is 
contrary to good manners, or which charges 
some person with a crime not necessary to be 
shown in the cause. Burrill. 

4 ( Com ) A wine measure of Marseilles, of 
34 gallons ; — wTitten also escandal, Bimmonds. 

t SC An 'DAL, V, a. To scandalize. Shah, 

t SCAn'DALED, a. Scandalized. Shenstone. 

SCAN'DAL-Ize, V a. [Gr. aKavbaXd^ia ; L. scaw- 
dalizo ; It. scandaleszare ; Sp. eacandalizar ; Fr. 
scandaliser ] [i, scandalized ; pp. sc.indal- 

IZINO, SCANDALIZED.] 

1, To offend by some act supposed criminal. 

1 demand who they are whom wo scandalize by using 

harmless things. Hooker. 

2 To reproach opprobriously ; to defame ; to 

asperse ; to calumniate , to slander ; to vilify. 
“ To scandalize a magistrate.” Blaokstone, 

Thou dost appear to scandalize 

The public right, and common cause of kings. Daniel. 

SOAn'1).^L-O0S, a. [It. scandaloso) Sp. esca^i- 
daloso\ Fr. scandaleux,'\ 

1. Giving scandal or. offence, as a fault. 

Nothing or offensive.” Hooker, 

2. Opprobrious or defamatory, as a report. 

^ 3. Disgraceful; shameful; infamous. ** Ncaft- 

dalous meanness.” Pope. 

SCAn'DAL-oDS-LY, ad, L In a scandalous man- 

I ner; shamefully i disgracefully. South, 

Cupid must go no more so sceoulaloitsly naked. Curew. 

2, Censoriously. ** Scandalously nice.” Pope, 

SOAN'D.\L-Ors-NESS, n. The quality or the 
state of beixig scandalous. Seeker, 

D4-LfyM MAG-J^A’TUM, n, [Law L., 
scandal of magnates,'] {Eng, Law.) Scandal or 
slander of groat men or nobles, as of a peer, 
judge, or other officer of the realm. Blackstmie, 

SGAN'D^INT, a. [L. acandOf scatidens, to climb.] 
{Bot) Climbing ; rising by clinging to other ob- 
jects for support. Gray, 

SO.iN-Dl-NA'V’l-AN, <t. Bclating to Scandinavia, 
tho ancient name of Sweden and Norway ; or to 
the ancient literature of the north-west part of 
Europe, beyond the Baltic. 

The ancient Scandinavian language ... is now confined 
to Iceland, where it has undergone little change sinev tho 
ninth century. i^ ()/c. 

HOAN-DI-nA'VI-AN, n. A native, or an inhabit- 
ant, of Scandinavia. P. Cyc, 

ScAn'NING, n, ^ The dividing of a verse into the 
feet of which it is composed , the act of meus- 
uring the feet in a verso ; scansion. Aiidrews. 

SCAN' SION, w. [L. dca?wo.] The act of scan- 
ning or measuring a verse. Bp, Percy. 

SCAH'-Sb n, [L. scundOy scansnm, to climb.] 
(OmfiA.) An order of birds, including those 
which have the toes arranged in pairs, two be- 
fore and two behind, including the families 
Bamphasiidtgf PsiitacUles^ Pieidee, and Curn- 
lidoB, Gray, 

SCAN-SO'Rl-AL, ti. {Omith.) Relating to birds 
of the order Scmisores ; climbing. Eng, Cyc, 

SCAN-Sf)'R|-AL, n, A bird of the or- 
der Scansores ; a climbing bird. Brands, 

scant, V, a, [Dan. skaane, to spare ; 8w. skona,'] 
[L scented; pp, SCANTING, SCANTED.] To 
limit ; to straiten ; to stint. 

Are they »o scanted in their etoref S. Jonson, 

Yon think 

I will ypur MTkms unfi great buidnew seemL Skat, 

SOAnt, V, n. (Haui,) To fail or become less. 
« The wind $eanis,** Todd, 

$cAnt, tu Scarcity ; scantiness, [r.] 

ScAnt, o. 1 Not plen^ftil; scarce; scan^. ** A 
scant allowance.” SliUton 

2. Parsimonious ; sparing ; not liberal. 

Be eomewhat scanner of yoar middea preetnee* Skat, 

$, Hardly sufficient, fair, or favorable ; light. 
« The wind was semi ” 

fSOAST, ad. Scarcely; hardly. Cdmdm, 

X scant esn tctl the reel fbt longhter. Mminetam, 


SCANT'I-LY, ad. With scantiness ; not plenti. 
fully ; sparingly ; niggardly. 

He spoke 

ScaiitiU/ of me when perforce he could not 

But pay me terms of honor. Shak, 

SCANT'j-NfciSS, n. 1. The state of being scanty; 
want of fulness or amplitude ; scantness. 

Aletandor wa« much troubled at the scntittncAv of nature 
itM‘lf, tuiit I'll le ueie no more worlds for him to disturb. 

South, 

2. Want of space or compass ; narrowness. 
‘‘The scantiness of our heroic verse.” Dryden. 

t SCAN'TI.E, V. n. [Dim. of scant.'] To be de- 
ficient ; to fail ; to scant. Drayton, 

SCAn'TLB, V. a [It. schiantare ; Old Fr. eschan- 
tekr,] To divide into little pieces ; to shiver. 
[r.] Ed, Chesterfield, 

SCAnt'L^IT, n, A small pattern or piece ; a 
small piece or portion, [r.] Hale. 

SCANT'LINO, 71. [Fr. MhantiUon, a sample. 
Johnson, — From the same root as sca7it, Rich- 
ardson.] 

1. A quantity cut for a particular purpose ; a 

pattern. V Est7'a7xge, 

2 A certain proportion or quantity. Shak, 

3- A small quantity. “Reduce desires to 
narrow sca^itlinys.** Dryden, 

4. Small timbers, as the quartering for a par- 
tition, rafters, &c. ^ Tomlinso7i. 

5. The transverse dimensions of a piece of 

timber. Bra7ide. 

6. A rude sketch. Sinwioyids. 

SCAnt'L{NG, a. Not plentiful; small; scant. 
“ Tho scanning drops distil.” [u.] Shenstone, 

SCANTTiY, ad. 1. t Scarcely ; hardly. Camden, 

2, Not plentifully ; pcnuriously Diydcn, 

SCANT'N gSS, 71. Narrownoss ; .smallness ; scant- 
incss. “ The of our capacitioH.” 

QUaivilL 

SCANT'Yj o. 1. Wanting umpUtude or sufficien- 
cy; narrow; insufficient; bare; short; scant. 

Ills dominions wore very narrow and seamy. Loeke, 

2, Not full or copious ; defective ; poor. 

“Their language being scanty,** Loche, 

3. Sparing; parsimonious; niggardly. Swift, 

In illustrating a point of ditHculty, bv not too scanty of 
wonls. Watts, 

Syn.— See Bare, Short. 

SC.\PK, 7\ a, [Contracted from To es- 
cape ; to shun ; to avoid, [r.] Shak, 

SCAPE, r. 71. To get away ; to escape. Dryden, 

t SCA PE, n. 1. Flight from danger ; an escape. 
Of hidr-brondth sca/tcH in thv iniininvnt dv&diy breuoli. Shttk, 

2. Means of e.scape; evasion. Domw, 

3. b’reak ; deviation ; aberration. 

No scaj.* of nature, no <Uiitonii)<>red day. .^thuk, 

4. Irfoosc act, as of vice or lewduoss, Milton, 

SC A PE. 71, [Gr. cKitiroi, a stem, a stalk; L. 
scapifs : PV. sca/ie.] 

1. (Bot ) A peduncle which rises 

from the ground, supporting th<* 
flowers on its apex. Lindley, 

2. {Arch.) The apophyge or spring 

of a column. IhntUm. 

SCApf/-gAl-L 9WB, n. One who has escaped, 
though deserving, the gallows. Varr, 

SCAPB'-GOAT, 71. The goat set at liberty, by the 
Jew.s, on the day of solemn expiation, and ban. 
ished into the wilderness, loaded with the im 
prectttioim of the high-priest, and representing 
the ain» of all the peoi»le Lev, xvi. 10. Cat met. 

SCApe'GRAcb, n. A vile or worthless fellow ; a 
knave Brit, Critic, 

scAPE'Lps^o. (Bot,) Having BO scape. Ck»rke» 

SCApe'M^KT, n. Escapement. CAambers, 

SCAPH'I^M, n. [Gr. rsbirrw, to dig; Fr. 

9caphisme] Among the ancient Persians, a 
barbarous kind of punishment, which consisted 
in confining a criminal in the hollow of a tree, 
with apertures for his face and limbs, which 
were anointed with milk and honey, and ex- 
posed to the sun, to invite flies, wasps, ^c. BeoU, 

SCAfhTtb, fi. [Gr* ea# 9 i, a trough, a boat.] 
(Conch,) One of a genus of fossil eephslopodous 
mdduskiy hevlng a boat-shaped shell. Eng, Cyc*> 
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SCA PHoId, a. [Gr. a trough, a skiff, and 
fiQost form.] ^ (Anaf.) Having the form of a 
boat ; — applied to several parts. Dunglison, 

SCJlPH' U-L4,n. [L., a little boat] (ZooL) A ge- 
nus of conchiferous fresh-water moUusks.Ba^m. 

SCAP'I-FOKM, a, {Bot.) Scape-like. Gray, 

SCAP'Q-LiTE, n, [Gr. aicoTros, a staff, and XtBog, a 
stone.] A species of minerals compris- 

ing many varieties, usually occurring in distinct 
crystals, which are occasionally of large size, 
and mostly composed of silica, alumina, and 
lime. Dana, 

SCAP'PLE, V. a. To reduce to a straight, rough 
surface, as a stone ; to scabble. Weale, 

scA-pvLM. [L.] (Anat,) An 
brojul. f-abone, of a triangular shape. 
Mt,..ir''d ;‘.t the posterior part of the shoulder; 
the shoulder-blade. Dimglison, 

SCAp'II-LAR, n. {Omitk.') A feather growing 
upon the shoulder, and lying along the side of 
the back. Brande, 

SCAP''IJ-LAR, > \lt, scapulare \ Bg, escapt^ 

SCAP'y-LA-RY» ’ lar\ Fr. acapulaire,^ 

1 . Pertaining to the scapula, or shoul- 
der-blade. “ arteries.’* Dunglison, 

2 . {Ornith,) Noting feathers upon the shoul- 
ders and covering the sides of the back. Brande, 

SCAP'IJ-LA-Ry, n, 1. A part of the habit of cer- 
tain monastic orders, consisting of two narrow 
slips of cloth, of which one crosses the back or 
shoulders, and the other the stomach. Brevint. 

2, {Surg.) A broad, linen bandage, divided 
into two tails. Di 


SCA'PUS, n, [L., from Gr. vKairogf a shaft.] 

1 . (Bot,) A scape. Henslow, 

2. lOrnith,) The stem or trunk of a feather, 

incluaing the hollow base or quill, and the solid 
stem supporting the barbs. Brande* 

3. (Arch,) The shaft of a column. Brande, 

SCAR, n, [Gr. an eschar, a dry slough ; 

L. eschara ; It. Sg Sp. esoara ; Fr. eacarre. — • 
A. S. carr, scar ; But. schram^ a scratch ; Ger. 
achrnmme; Ban. skaar*y Sw. sAsrawtri. — Past 
participle of sciran, to shear, to divide, TookeA 

1. A mark or seam made by the healing of 

flesh, as of a wound ; a cicatrix. j 

lie jeats at xcarg that never felt a wound. Shal,, 

2. A bare, broken place on the side of a 
mountain ; bank of a river; a cliff. Henley. 

3. ( Bot.) A mark or flattened place left by 

the fall of the leaf-stalk: — the point of attach- 
ment where the ripe seed separates from the 
funiculus at maturity ; the hilum. Gray, 

SC Ar, r. a, [/. SCARKED ; pp. scarring, scarred.] 

1 . To mark as with a scar or wound. Shak. 

2, fTo frighten; to scare. Drayton, 

SCXr, n. [Gr. cKtipag; L. aoanta,] (ZcA.) A ma- 
rine fish. — See Scarcs. JBng* Cye, 

SCAR*i\B, n, A beetle ; a scarabee. Derkam, 

8CAR^A-BEE, n. [Qt, L, scara- 

btens ; It. acarabeo ; Sp, eacarabetfo ; Fr. acarabee,] 
(Bnf,) A beetle of the genus i^arabmm. Say, 

SCAR'A-^MoOch, n, [It. aoctramuocia^ a skirmish ; 
Sp. eacaramuza ; Fr. aGaramowshe,^ scaramouch.] 
A character in the old Italian comedy, dressed 
in the Spanish or Hispano-NcapoUtan costume, 
and representing a military personage, a pol- 
troon and braggadocio, who always ended by 
receiving a beating from Harlequin ; a buffoon. 

Beatamtrwh I# to have the honor of the day, and now 
marchee to the enfliajpfemcnt on the ehoulder of tlxe ohiloeo- 
pher. 7)rtirhn, 

SCAR'BRp-lTE, n. (Afm.) A massive, pure-white 
mineraU void of lustre, easily scratched, and 
composed of alumina, silica, and water; — so 
called from its being found on the Yorkshire 
coast, near Scarborough^ Eng. PkiUipa* 

B scarce [skirs, W, J. F, Ja, K. Sm, Wr. Wb.; 
ik^rs, S , ; skArs, P , ; skkrs, E.], a. [It. aoarao ; 
Sp. earaao. — But. aohmrach,] 

1. t Sparing ; parsimonions ; stingy ; mean. 

Blfperte not too mitrasaomkx* ba not too ^ 

2. Not plentxfhl or abundant ; deficient ; 

wanting* ** Money is aoarca** Locke, 


3. Not common ; rare ; unfrequent. 

The scarcest of all is a Pescennius Niger ou a medallion 
well preserved. Acldtson, 

Syn. — See Rare. 

II SCArce, ad. Hardly; scarcely; scnntly, Dr yden, 

jj SCArcE'LY, ad. 1. f Parsimoniously. Chaucer, 

2. Hardfy ; barely ; with difficulty. Spenser. 

|] SCArcE'MEXT, n. A rebate in building walls, 
or in raising banks of earth. Loudon. 

11 SCArce'NESS, w. Scarcity. Addison, 

{] SCAR(?' 1 -TV, n. 1. State of being scarce ; want 
of plenty or abundance ; a deficiency ; dearth. 

Value 18 more frequently raised by scarcity than by use. 

Idler. 

2 . Bareness ; uncommonness ; infrequency. 
** Our scarcity of thanksgivings.** Hooker. 

3. i^Bot.) A species of beet, native of Portu- 

gal, with veiy large leaves, used as a salad; 
white beet ; Beta cicla. Wood, 

Syn. — Dearth is a high degree of scarcity, or more 
than scarcity ; famine^ mure than dearth. Scarcity of 
money or provisions ; dearth of food or of corn j a dis- 
tressing famine. 

II ScAR 9 'J-TY-r 66 t, n. A variety of the Beta 
delay or white beet ; mangel-wurzel.i 5 V 35 tm..B?ic^. 

SCARD, n, A shard. [North, of Eng.] Todd. 

SCARE, tj. a, [From It. scorare^ to dishearten. 
Skinner, — Scot, skar^ skairy to take fright. — 
Sw. skyy to shun ; Icel. skiary to be shunned. 
Jamieson.'l [t. scared;^, scaring, scared.] 
To terrify suddenly; to frighten; to affright. 
** More scared than hurt.** Dampier 

They have ecared away two of my best sheep. Shak. 

SCARE'BABE, n. Something to frighten a babe 
or child ; a bugbear. Grose. 

SCArE'CROW, n, 1. Any object set up for fright- 
ening crows or other birds. Shak, 

2. Any vain or empty terror. Shak, 

3. The black gull. [Local, Eng.] Pennant. 

fSOARE'PiRE, n, 1. An alarm of fire. Herrick. 

2. A fire causing an alarm. Fuller, 

SCXrF, n, [But. sjerp'y Ger. schdrpe; Ban. 
skier/; Sw. skarf, ft. ciarpo ; Fr, echarpe. 
From A. S. soearfoy a fragment. Skinner?\ 

1. A piece of dress that hangs loose upon the 

shoulders ; a loose vesture. Dry den. 

Put on your hood and wai/, and take your pleasure. Swift, 

2. (Carp,) That part of a timber which is cut j 

away for the purpose of being joined longitudi - 1 
nally to another. TomUnson, \ 

SCARF, V, a, [z. scarped ; pp. scarfing, 

SCARPED.] 

1 . To wear loose u])on the person, like a scarf. 
“ My sea-gown scarfed about me.’* Shak. 

2. To dress in a loose vesture, Shak, 

3. To cover or bind, as with a bandage. 

Gome, sealinu night. 

Scarf up tlie tender eye of pitiful day, Shak, 

SCArF, V. a, [Sw.shxrfvay to join together. — Sp. 
escarjpary to scarf.] {Carp'^ To join together 
longitudinally, by halving, cutting away, or | 
notching the ends, and fastening them by | 
screws, bolts, straps, &c. Tomlinson , , 

SCXRF'fNG, n, (Carp,) The act of forming a i 
scarf-joint. Tomlinson. 

SCXRF'-JiilNT, w. (Carp,) r — © frr -7 

A joint made by means of c 1 ’' | * -- |p ^ 

a scarf. TomUnson. i -— 14 

SCXrF'SKIn, n. A transpar- 
ent, dry, thin membrane or 
integument, devoid of nerves Scarf-joints, 

and vessels, and covering the surface of the 
body ; the cuticle ; the epidermis. Dungliso7i. 

6 CXB- 1 -P 1 -CX*TIQN, n, [L. scarificatio ; It. sca- 
rifiradonex Sx^.escar\/lcaeion; ’Fr, scarification.'] 
(Surg,) The act of scarifying; —an incision 
made by a scarificator. Dtaxgltaon, 

SCAr' 1-P(-CA-TQR, n, {Surg.) An instrument 
for making scarifications, consisting of a cubical 
box, containing ten or twelve lancets, which 
turn on a pivot, and, by means of a spring, make 
as many incisions at once, DmgUaon, 

fiCXR*l-Fl-)giR, f». 1. One who, or that which, 
scarifies. Johnson, 

2. (Agnc,) An implement resembling a Har- 
row, for* stirring and loosening the soil, without 
bringing up a iresh surface. Farm, Mney, 


SCXR'I-FY, V, a. [Gr. oKapttpdofiaty to scratch up; 
aKapifost a stile for drawing ; L. scarifico ; It. 
scarijicare ; Sp. escari/ear ; Fr. scarifier,] \i, 
scarified ; pp, scarifying, scarified.] 
(Sin'g.) To make incisions in to draw blood, not 
so deep as to the large veins. Wiseman, 

SCA-RJ-OSE', ? (Bot,) Thin, dry, and mem- 

SCA*R{-oOS, > branous. Gray. 

SCAR-LA-TI'NA [sk'ir-la-tS'n^i, K. Sm, C , ; skar- 
lat'e-na, Wb,]y 71. [It. scarlattina'y scarlattOy 
scarlet ; Sp. escarkitina ; Fr. scarhiine.] (Med.) 
Scarlet-fever.— See Scarlet-fever. Dunglison. 

SCAR-LAT'I-NOCs, a. Pertaining to scarlatina, 
or scarlet fever. Dunglison. 

SCAR'L?SS, a. Free from scars. Drummoxid, 

SCAR'L^T, \lt. scarlnito \ Sp. escarlato ; Ft, 
ecarlate. — But. schai'laken ; Ger. scharlach ; 
Ban. sharing en ; Sw. skai'lakan.] 

1, A brilliant red color, lighter than crimson. 

2. Cloth or dress of a scarlet color. Shak. 

SOXr'L®T, a. Brilliant red, lighter than crimson. 

llv ■ • • 1 : _'‘i 10 I 1 f. fCdih* ip. Shak. 

SCAR'LeT-BEAN, n, (Bot.) A species of kid- 
ney-bean, the fruit of which is used for food ; 
Phaseolus muUifiorus; — called also scarlet x'un-* 
ner, Loudon. 

SCXR'L?T-FE'VBR, n. (Med.) A species of fe- 
ver, chiefly confined to children, characterized 
by a scarlet flush appearing on the face, neck, 
and fauces, and spreading over the whole 
body, terminating about the seventh day ; scar- 
latina. Dunglison. 

SCAR'LET-FISH, n. A Chinese fish ; the tele- 
scope carp. Booth. 

SCAR'L^T-MA^PLE, n. (Bot.) Another name 
for red-maple ; Acer rvhrum. Fmerson. 

SCAR'LBIT— OAK, n. (Bot.) A graceful tree, of 

moderate size in the Northern. States, but one 
of the tallest oaks in other States ; Quercus coc- 
dTtea; — so called from the rich scarlet color of 
its leaves in autumn. Fmerson. 

f SCAR'M.^9®, } n. A conflict;— now spelt skir^ 

f SCAr'M99®> ^ mish. Spenser. 

SCARN, n, [A. S. sceam, dung.] Cow-dung. 
[Local, north of Eng.] Hay. 

SCARN*— BEE, n. A beetle. [Local, Eng.] Ray. 

SCArp, n. [It. scarpa. — See Escarp.] (Fort.) 
The interior slope of a ditch ; escarp. Brafide, 

SCARP, V. a. (Fo?-t.) To cut down so as to render 
inaccessible, as a slope. Stocqueler. 

SCARPEI) (skarpt), p. a. (Fort. & Geol.) Having 
a steep face, as a slope. St. John. 

SCARREB (ekard), n. L Marked by scars. 

2 . (Bot,) Marked with the scars left by bodies 
that have fallen oif. Lindky, 

ScAr*RY, a. Covered with, scars. Holmshed. 

SCA ' BUS, n.; pi. soAJsr. [L., from Gr. w<Sp®s-3 
(Xch.'j A genus of acanthopterygious fishes, ol 
orllliant colors, found chiefly in tropical seas ; 
the scar ; parrot-fish. Eng, Cyc. 

SCA'RY, n. Poor land. [Local, Eng.] Todd. 

SCAT, ti. A shower of rain. [Local, Eng.] Grose. 

SCAt, interj. Go off or away ; begone ; — used 
chiefly to a cat. JiaUiweU. 

tSCATCH,n. \Fr,eacache,] Scatch-mouth,jRa»Zey- 

SCAtcH*R§, n.pl. [Fr. ^chmaea.] Stilts to put 
the feet in for walking in dirty xnaces* BcUhy. 

SCATOH*-M50th, n. A kind of bit for a horse’s 
bridle; scatch. Crabb. 

SCATB,n. See Skate. Thmmn, 

fSOAT'll-BBOtJs, a. [L. accOebrOy a gushing up 
of water.] Abounding with springs. Bmlay, 

11 SOAth, or scathe [skfith, W. Ja. Sm. M, Wh . ; 
skWh, S, K, a Wr,]y V. a. fM. Goth, scat ^ ; 
A. S. scethan, scathian; Frs. akatha; But. 
achaaden ; Ger. sehadm ; Ban. akade ; Sw. 
akada ; Iccl. akedia,] [i, soatbed ipp, scath- 
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xNG, scvTHrD.] To injure ; to harm ; to dam- 
age ; to dcstioy; to blast. 

When heaven’s fire 

Hath scathed the forest oaks or inountaiu pines. Miltoru < 
jg^This word, as a verb and as a noun, is spelt 
scathe by Phillips, Coles, Kersey, Bailey, and Martin ; 
— saath by Johnson and all the later principal English 
lexicographers except Richardson. 

)I t SC ATH, w. Damage ; harm ; injury ; mischief. 
Still preserved from danger, harm, and scatk, Fairfax* 

)1 SCATH'Ft^L, a. Injurious; harmful; dama- 
ging; destructive, [ii.] Shak, 

II t SCATH'FU'L-NESS, n. Injuriousness. Clarke* 

II SCAth'ING, p* a* Damaging , harming. 

II SCATII'L^SS, a. Without injury. Chaucer* 

II t SCATH'LY, a* Injurious ; destructive. Chaucer. 

SCAT'TJgR, V. a. [A. S. scateran, — Gr. wf^dv- 
vuftt.] h. SCATTEKED ; pp. scattehing, scat- 
tered.] 

1. To throw loosely about ; to sprinkle. 

He senttereth the hoar-frost like ashes. J*s. cxivii. 16. 

2. To disperse ; to dissipate ; to diffuse ; to 
dispel j to distribute ; to .spread. 

The twelve tribes that were scattered abroad. Jos. i. 1. 

3. To sprinkle something on ; to besprinkle. 

■Where cattle pastured late, now scattered lies 

With carcasses and arms the ensanguined field. Milton. • 
Syn.— See Dispel, Spread. 

SCAT'THIR, n. To be dissipated; to be dis- 
persed. “The clouds.*' Thomson, 

SCAT'TJSR-BRAIN, n. A giddy or thoughtless 
person; scatter-brains. [Colloquial.] Oowper 

SCAT'T^R-BRAINED (-brand), a. Giddy ; light- 
headed ; thoughtless. Brockett. 

SCAT'T?R-BRAIN§, n. A giddy person; scat- 
ter-brain. [Colloquial.] Carr. 

SCAT'TJpRED (-t$rd), a* 1. Throivn loosely about; 
dispersed ; diffused ; spread about, 

2. ^BoL) Used in opposition to whorledt or 
opposuBf or ternate^ or other such terms. Lindley, 

SCAT'TigSRED-LY (skit'tcrd-l^), ad* In a scattered 
manner ; diaperscdly. Clarke* 

SCAT'TJgJR-^R, n. One vvho scatters. Ash, 

SCAT'T^R-tNG, p. a* Dispersing ; — dispersed- 

SCAT'TpR-lN'G, n, 1. Act of one who scatters. 

2. That which is scattered. South, 

SCAT'T^R-Ing-LY, ad. Loosely ; dispersedly. 

SOAT'TJglR-rjTNG, n. A vagabond; a vagrant; a 
wanderer. ** Scatterhngs and outlaws.” Spenser* 

tSC.\-TU*Rf-5NT, a. [L. scaturiOf scaturiem^ to 
gush out.] Gushing forth. Bailey. 

f SCA-Tlj-Rl^^^l-NOOs, a* [L. smfuriginosus,'] 
Abounding with springs or fountains. Balky, 

SCAup, ». Broken shell-fish. WiUughby. 

SCAUP'-DfJCK, n, {Ornith,) A species of duck 
allied to the canvas-back duck ; FuUgula Ma- 
rila, Aiuiuhcn* 

J9Giy*Thd scaup-duck takes its name from feeding on 
scaup, or broken shell tlsli. WUlughby. 

An engraver's tool, having a semi- 
circular face, for clearing away the spaces be- 
tween the lines of an engraving. Fairkolt, 

SCAv'A^E, n. [Law L. seav<wium^ from A- S. 
aceawim, to see, to show.] {Old Eng, Law,) A 
tribute estacted of merchants by the owners of 
fairs, for leave to show their wares. V/htshaw, 

SCAv'JglN.fJlBJR, n, [A, S. ecafan, to shave, to 
scrape. — See Shave.] A person who clears 
away filth or litter from the streets. Bp. ItaU, 

tSC6L'5;-RAT, n, [L. aceUratus\ Ft, ee^erai*'] 
A villain ; a miscreant. Cheym, 

SCB-LfiS'TjC, a* [L. $eele»tU9\ eeektSf an evil 
deed.] Wicked; evil, [ii.] FeUUm, 

fiCE'NA-RY, ^ See Scbnbry. Drydm, 

SOiNB (»««), n. [Or. a covered place, a 

stage ; L. ^ It. aceiha j Sp. eeeena ; Fr. echte*} 

L The stage of a theatre. Milton, 

2. The place represented by the stage; the 
imaginary place in wMoh the action of a play 
is supposed to pass. 

Thft king is set fhnn Iicndon, and, the semt 

Is now bsnsiwrtcd, geutles, to tSouthamptun. ShaJb, 


3. A division of an act of a play, or so much 

of an act as is performed without any supposed 
change of place, or consequent alteration of the 
painted hangings. Shak 

“ In the French theatre, and those framed on 
Its model, (in which unity of place Is observed,) every 
entiy of «in actor constitutes a new scene. On the 
Eiifilish stajie, the subdivision called a scene is ex- 
tremely aibitrary, the oceac* in most plays being lar 
inoie numerous tJian the actual changes of scenes 
while, at tlie same time, the French rule Is not ob- 
served, and actors enter in the middle of a scene,’* 
Brande, 

4. The hangings of a theatre, adapted to a 

play , a large painted view. ^ Bacon, 

5. A whole assemblage of objects, events, or 
actions presented or displayed ; a whole series 
of actions and events connected and exhibited ; 
a display ; a view. 

The smiling scene wide opens to the sight. Pope. 

Through what new. scewes and changes must we pftss..‘Id</iso«. 

0. A place •where any thing is exhibited or 
witnessed. 

Eve— r’-ce h** 

A scene of : i* ,'■■■<! i . lo .iiC. Dryden, 

7. An exhibition of passionate or excited 
feeling, or of disorder, as in an assembly or 
public body. Pike. 

SCENE, «. a. To exhibit ; to display. Bancroft, 

SCENE'fO'L, a. Abounding in imagery. Collins. 

SCENE '-MAN, n . ; pi, SCENE-MEN. One em- 
ployedin a theatre to manage the scenes. Davies, 

SCJENE'-PAINT-ER, n. One who paints scenes 
or scenery for a theatre, &c. P. Cyc, 

SCENE'-PAINT-ING, 7i. The act or the art of 
painting scenery for a theatre, &c, Brando, 

SCE'N^R-Y (s5'n^r-e), n, 1. The appearance of a 
place or region, or the various objects presented 
to the view ; landscape. 

We must gain a relish of the works of netu-e, aud he con- 
versant m the vanous scencrj^ of a couiitr\ li*t* ,Uttli\tm, 

2. The representation of a place in "which an 

action is performed. Pope. 

3. The disposition and succession of the scenes 
of a play- - 

To draw up the scenery of a play. Dryden, 

4. The hangings rcprc.senting the scenes of a 

play, or the painted representations of places 
used on the stage. Twinmy. 

SCENE'— WORK (-wttrk), n. A dramatic exhibi- 
tion. “ A piece of stagery or sce?ie-work,** Mi Iton, 

SCfiN'tC (seri'ik) [sSn'jfc, JF. P. J. F. Ja. K. R . ; 
sS'nik, iS»n. 6*.], a. [Gr. aKJivtK6<i\ L, sceniens; 
It. scenico ; Sp. cscenico ; Fr. sctmt/itc,} Per- 
taining to scenery ; dramatic; theatrical. **'rhe 
ridicule of scenic exhibition.” IVarton, 

SCfiN'l-CAL, a. Scenic, [u.] B. Jtmson. 

SCEN-O-GRAPn'fC, ) Pcrtaniing to .scenog- 

SCEN-O-GRAPH'l-OAI., > raphy; porspeetite. 

SCfiN-Q-GRAPiri-CAIj-Ly, ad. In perspective. 

SC’jp-NOG'R^-PIf Y (f.c-iiSK'r?-f<*), n. [Or, CKi/ioytM- 
({iia; OHnri/^ a scene, and ypaf/»ci>, to write, to de- 
scribe ; L. srcnof/rttphid 'y It. urnoyrr^fia; Sp. 
escenot/rafitt , Fr, .vri tunfrnphic. ] The art of 
perspective, or the repiescnt.ition on a plane of 
an object as it appears to the eye. Grcmhill. 

flOfiNT (fi5nt), It. [It. senforoi, Fr, — L. 

sentiOy to perceive, as by the senses.] 

1, That which affects the olfactory nerve; 
smell; odor. “Sweetest srenf#'.*' Milton. 

nijf coniidilnff whoMw setnt 

Betrays that mfety which tn«lr swiftness lent. Denham, 

2, Power of smell ; the sense of smell. Watts. 

3. Chase followed by the smell ; course. 

Ha gained the ohaerrsHoua of mnumerabls agm, and trav- 
sllsd upon tha samr scent into Ethi^iu 

Syn. — See Snell. 

SefeNT (sSnt), V, a, [L# amtioi It. Fr. 

[»' 8CENTEX) ; pp. HCBNT2NG, SCBNTNB.] 

X, To smell ; to perceive by the olfactory nerve. 

2. To perfume ; to imbue with odor. Pitt. 

SCJ&NT, r. n* 1. To have odor ; to smell. HoUand, 

2. 1 o hunt animals by their scent. 

Th« hound wimld aemtt th« wolf would srovl. 

SCftNT'I^D, p. a. Perfhmed; imbued with odor. 


SCENT' FtCtIi, G. 1. Having scent ; odorous. “A 
scentfid nosegay.” Brovmo. 

2. Keen of smell ; quick-scented. “ The 
scentfid ospiey.” Browne. 

SCENT' ING-LYjCsef, By scent or smell, [ii.] Fuller. 

SCENT'LipSS (sent'les), «. Inodorous; having no 
scent ; destitute of smell. Oowper, 

II SCEP'TJC (skep'tjk) [skep'tik, 5. IV, P. J. F. Ja. 
ii. Stn. C, JJ r.; sep tjk, A\], n. [Gr. cKfTrnKrk; 
CKiiTTOfjLatf to look about, to spy, to consider ; L. 
sccpticus ; It. scettico ; Sp. esceptico ; Fr, srep- 
tigue.] 

1. (Phil.) One of the followers of the ancient 
Grecian philosopher Pyrrho, who denied the 
real existence of all qualities in bodies, except 
those which are essential to primary atoms, and 
referred everything else to the perceptions of 
the mind produced by external objects, — iu 
other words, to appearance and opinion. Hook, 

2. One who doubts the truth or reality of any 
thing ; a doubter. 

Uc IS a sceptic, and dares hai dly give credit to his senses. 

J*p. IlttU. 

The docinatist is sure of every thing, and the sceptic be- 
lieves nothing. If nth. 

3. One who denies the divine authoiity of 
the Scriptures ; a deist; an infidel ; frcctiiinkcr. 

Tlio old orthography of this word was sceptu . ; 
and It is so printed in tho old dictionailos which pre- 
ceded tliOrtO of Dr. Johnson ; viz., those of Blount, 
ph.n.pq (\iioi'. Kersey, B.'iilcy, iJyche, Ainawoitli, 
I !‘, lVi ; I'lit Dr. Johnson intiodured the oithog- 
i.q*. \ I { I'll, and m this ho lias been followed by 
( • •'ijcreedinfflOMcojirapiiers, anioiitf i\ hom 
are ■. K« iimi 'c, Bairlay, Femniifr, Barlow, Brown. 
Entiok, Scott, fc51ieiulan, Perry, Jones, Jameson, anil 
Richardson but .c',it/( i'* prelciied by Lemon, W'all:- 

I or, Enfadd, I'nifou .imi Kniylit, Rees, Alannilei , .*< 01 . 11 1 , 
Rc*id, Craig, and ('laike In ilip liiht e(Iiiioii ol I)i. 
Wcbstei’a larfio nictionary (Diii^), tho word htanils 

pronounced sc/i'tir; but in tho second edition 
(l»dl) It is altered to .skrptw In oncyclnpiedias and 
dictionaries ol the arts and sciuuces, tJie orthography 
front*! ally u.st‘d is seeptic, 

WalKei, Ui Hpealving of tlio orthojrrapliy and pio- 
nunciafitm ol this uorti, sa>s, “ Dr. Joluihon h.is not 
only fTiven ills approbation to thchoniid of A., but has, 
contrary to p;oiu*ral practice, hpt‘lt tho word shsptir. 
It iH not iny intention to cross the Reimral ctirrcnt tif 
polite and classical pronnncintioii, which is, I kittiw, 
that of soundiiifr tho e like k ; iny objection is only to 
wiitiiifr It with tho A; and In Ihi.s 1 think I am sup 
port<‘(l by the best autlioritlos since tho pnlilication ol 
JohnsoiPs Dictionary.'* 

In zi nofictj ol Dr. Johnson’s Dictionary, in tlio 
Monthly Review, in 17.').% soon alter its lirst pnblica- 
Turn, tiiu follow tnc rental k Is found la relation to tins 
word : ho msusts, ought to be written slrp. 

Ucy htit witluiut producing any authority m favor of 
that mode of siMdling.” In all tlio instances, st.x in 
iininb(>i, adduced by Johnson to illustrate the use of 
the u Olds s/r/inr, stejifuuly and srepfirism, tho orthog' 
raphy of sc, and not i.s nse<l ; the same is tlnv tact 
with re.specr to all the instances, nino in munlKU’, ad. 
dneed by Richardson in lus Dictionary, The orthog. 
raphy of .fc/yitzc, sreptiraly srepUcisin continues to l>« 
tho prevatliiuf and best usage; sc being prononmed 
hard, like a‘A, in these words, os lu the ord Acinhus. 

Syn. — Hoe iNPtDEL. 

II SCEP'TjC, «. Doubting; KCOpticuU Bmart, 

II HU’l-iP'Ti'rAX* (akfip'ttf-kijl), a, L PmamSng 
to, or partukirig of, ecepticism ; incredulous ; 
dihbtdie’4 ing ; doubting. 

If any one pretend* to be eo tcepticul a* to deny Ido own 
exiwtence. DiHr, 

2. Doubting or denying the truth or fiuth<«n- 

tieity of the aacred BcripturcH. Ikntky. 

II rtP]&P'Tl-CAL-LY, g/L In a scoptiottl manner; 
doubtingly. * Goodmun, 

(I !3iDl:P'TFC.5LL«NiKHB, n. The quality or the stale 
of bem|f Hoentiottl; doubt, or profeaKioii of 
doubt; incredulity. Fuller* 

II S£ffeP'Tl-Cll5M, n, [It. Bcettkumo; Sp, eserpik 
cismoi Ft* grrpttmme.] 

1, The doottine or ayatem of the aceptici, or 
followera of the Grecian philosopher Fyrrho. 

See Sceptic. Brande* 

2* Doubt of the truth and authenticity of the 
aacred Seripturea i freethiuking ; dciim. 

irotaribiid* 

3. Doubt on any subject i incredulity. 

* The eliaracteristie of Mepuetm is to oome to 
110 eondtiston for or aeatnat. « . * Abmdnte certainty 
bettia uniiitainAldo, serftttttMm holds fhnt, in the con 
tradn turns of tim rca<it»ii, truth la much Oft one aide 
aa on tho cibor.” Ftemtng. 
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J S€iSP' rj-CiZE, V. n. To doubt of everything; 
to act the sceptic, [r.] Ld, Shaftesbury, 

SC&P'TRE (sSp'ter), w. [Gr. oK^-xTpov, a staff to 
lean upon, a sceptre ; (TK^irro), to lean ; L. seep- 
trum ; It. scettro ; Sp. cetro ; Fr. sceptre.^ 

1. A staff borne in the hand by kings as an 
emblem of sovereignty ; an ensign of royalty. 

I sing the man who Judah’s sceptre bore. Cowley. 

The ivory sceptre of the Kings of Rome was surmounted 
by an eagle. Fmrholt. 

2. Koyal power or authority. 

The •icejtfte shall not dcpait from Judah, nor a lawgiver 
fl'om between his feet, until Shiloh come. Gen. xhsc. 10 . 

SCfiP'TRE (sep'tor), V. a. To invest with a sceptre, 
or with royal authority. Bp, Hall. 

eojBP'TRED (sSp'terd), p. a. Bearing, or invested 
with, a sceptre. Milto7i, 

SCEP'TRE-LESS, a. Having no sceptre. Allen. 
SC£rn, To discern. Spenser. 

SQhAal’ STELv (shil'sHn), n. [Ger. schale, a 
scale, and stein, a stone.] {Min.) A vaiiety of 
augite ; tabular spar ; scale-stone. Dana. 

BChAb (slid), n. The sovereign of Persia ; shah. 

SjCriE'DAR, Qi. {Astro7i.) The principal star in 
the constellation Cassiopea. Hind. 

SjCHE^DJ-A^M (skS^d^-azin), 7l, e^ltiatTfia, 

something done olf-hand ; off-hand.] 

Cursory writing on a loose sheet. iVal/cer. 

SCHEDULE (sk^d'yfii, shSd'yfil, or sSdVuO [shSd'- 
yCLl, K. Sin. H. C. O, ; a5d'ul,t/. H . ; sfced'ul, IFb. 
ICenrieky Barclay ; sSd'jill, S. ; sed'jul or skSd'- 
jul, IV.; skSd'ai orsSd'ul, P. ; sked'ul or shSd'- 
ul, Ja.), n. [L. schcdula, dim. of scheda (Gr. 

to split), a leaf of paper ; It. 
dul.i ; Sp. sedula ; Old Fr. schedule \ Fr. c^ditle.'] 

1. A small sheet or scroll on which something 

is written or printed. Hooker, 

2. A sheet of paper or parchment, containing 

a detailed statement, appended to any written 
instrument; a record; a draft. Bnrnet. 

3. An inventory ; a catalogue ; a list. Shak. 

“In the pronunciation of this word wo seem 
to depart both from tlio Latin sckedala and the French 
cMute, If wo follow flw first, wo ought to pronounce 
tho word skedulc ] if the last, sheditle; but entirely 
biiikmg the ch, ui .schedulo seems to be tlie provailmg \ 
mode, and too firmly fived by custom to be altered ui 
favor of oiflior of its original words. Dr. Konrick, Mr. 
Porry, and Buchanan pronounce it skeduh ; but Mr. 
ElphiMNloii, .Mr. rilieiKlan, Mr. *Scott, xMr.Nares, Bar- 
el.iv, FeniiiiiL', and Sli.i\v, sedule ; though, if wo may 
belieie Pi..Ione.s, it was pronounced skedule in Queen 
Atine'’s time.” H'alkcr, 

jjfS* “ Nothing can be more evident than that, if 
the Creek y w to he supplied in our orthography by 
r/i, and if this, in default of the extra aspiration which 
our languai^e allows not to a consonant, necessarily 
identifies with A, tJie words schism and schedule should 
have the sek pronounced as they are in scheme , yet 
ail iinnccohsary reference of schedule to its French 
(liMiizenship, with some vague notion perhaps of the 
aliiiinrc of our English sh to the Teutonic sc/i, has 
drawn the word into the very irregular pronunciation 
shSd'ide; while the other word, scAtsm, from a notion, 
probably, that, as h is silont, the c should be soft be- 
fore iy has taken the equally irregular sound stzm-^ 
an irregularity the more extraordinary, since in the 
word sceptic the c la kept hard for tho purpose <»f show • 
ing off a faiuiUarity with the word in (irook, altliongh 
no letter Intervenes between the e and the e, and con- 
sistency requires that the c m scene, equally related 
to the Greek k, and the c in sceptic, should be sounded 
alike. As, however, on other occasions, so in this, 
we must give way to usage, or incur the effect of op- 
posing It.’’ Smart, 

IjfiCHBDULE, P. a. To place in a schedule or 
catalogue ; to register. Todd. 

SgUEELE’^'-GRJBEN, w. (Chom.) A pigment 
of a delicate and beautiful green color, consist- 
ing of arsenite of copper* MiUer. 

n, (Min.) A crystalline rnin- 
ernl composed of tungstic aciff and protoxide of 
lead ; tungstate of lead. Dam. 

». (Jkfin.) A brittle mineral, some- 
times crystallised, composed of tungstic acid 
and lime ; tungstate of lime; —so named from 
Scheekt its discoverer, Dana. 

ft. (Min.) Another 
name for sheelite. Brands. 

n. (JUfin.) A combustible min- 
eral occurring in crystalline grains and folia. 


and also in minute acicular crystals, deposited 
in beds of coal, and composed of carbon and 
hydrogen ; — so named from Captain Scheerer, 
who discovered it. Dana. 

S 9 HEIK, n. See Sheik. 

S£!HE'M.A-Tf.^M, n. [Gr. outward be- 

havior ; ffxiifjia, form, shape.] 

1. Tho p."r+’> s’or form or disposition of a 

thing: — •' ‘*.r o‘ t i-* body, [r.] Creech. 

2. (Astrol.) Combination of the aspects of 

heavenly bodies. Johnson. 

SEHE'MA-TlST, n. A projector; a schemer. 
“ New-fangled schematists.^ Fleetwood. 

SCHE'MA-TIZE, v. n. [Gr. To form 

a scheme or schemes, [r.] Blackwood. 

SCHEME (skem), n. [Gr. axfjyia, a form, a plan ; 

to have ; L. |r It. schema ; Fr. scheme. 1 

1. A combination of things into one view, 
purpose, or design ; a plan ; a system. 

Forming such a scheme of things as shall at once take in 
time and eternity. Aiterbvrrj. 

2. A project ; a design ; a contrivance. 

The well-concerted scheme of mischief. ^owe. 

■yiup was laying scfxemes for suppressing 

■ .1*. *1 : ’ *1. .. * Attertiurj/. 

3- A lineal or mathematical diagram. 

Syn.— See Desig-n, SysTEM, Theory. 

SJ0HEME (skSin), v. a. [t. SCHEMED ; pp. SCHEM- 
ING, SCHEMED.] To contrive; to project; to 
devise ; to design ; to plan. ‘ Stuart. 

In his he |T''lcn«'!rcl in cnic which might 

have set J'"p on t' • ii'' '.1*1 1 vi h Milton; but it 

was his -.'I t> *'•/«.' «, ttl' lo M ViP, *.i* in every fibre, 
accomplished. JHai/ne. 

SCHEME (sksm), v. n. To contrive. Johnson. 

SjOHEM'BR (akgui'cr), n. One who schemes ; a 
projector ; a planner ; a contriver. Patey. 

SjBHEM'ING, n. The act of one who schemes ; 
formation of a plan or project. Shelley. 

S€IIEM' 1 NG-LY, ad. By scheming or planning. 

SjDHB'MlST (skg'mist), n. A schemer. Coventry, 

SjfcHENE, n. [Gr. exotvog ; IfSchAcmts ; Fr. schkne."] 
{Ant.) An Egyptian and Persian measure of 
length, estimated at from about thirty-two to 
sixty stadia. Clarke. 

S9H£R'BBN-.C6'bALT, n. (Min.) A name for- 
merly applied to native arsenic. Uohlyn. 

S9H£R'BBT, n. See Sherbet. Clarke. 

S 9 HfiR'lF (sh5r'if)» ». [Arab., lord, or master.] 
A title given, in the East, to those who are de- 
scended from Mahomet through his son-in-law 
and daughter, Ali and Fatima; — called also 
etnir, and sezd. Brande. 

SjDHB-RO'MA, n. [Gr. dry.J (Med.) A dry- 
ness of the eye from want of lachrymal secre- 
tion. Dwiglison. 

S€HER-zMJ\r' DO (skAr-taan'dS), ad. [It., from 
schersare, to sport,] (Mm.) In a playful manner. 

SeilER'ZO (skir'taS), n. [It., a joke, a frolic; 
Ger. scherz.] (Mm.) A playful or capricious 
movement In a symphony, a sonata, &c. Dwight. 

SJBHE'SIS (ske'sis), n.\ pi. [Gr. 

^x^t have.] 

1. The state or disposition of one thing with 

regard to others ; habitude. H orris. 

2. (i?A<*t.) A statement of what is affirmed to 

be the adversary's habitude of mind, by way of 
argument against him. Crabb. 

•f* SHnitT'JC (skSt'-), ) [Qt. cr^^iynxds,] Hela- 

fSjCIlftT'l CAL, ) tive: — constitutional. 

Cudworth. 

SEBIE-dAm', n. [A town in the Netherlands.] 
Hollands gin. Simmonds. 

SCHIEP'|;R-SPAR, n. (Mn.) A variety of car- 
bonate of lime ; slate spar. Phillips. 

S9HIl'LBR-SPXr, n, (Mm.) 1. A thin, foliated, 
cleavable variety of pyroxene. Dana. 

2 . A cleavable, massive, dark-green variety 
of pyroxene;— called also bastite. Dana, 

S£;hI R'RH V», n. (Med.) An induration of a gland. 
— See SciRRHrs. Brands. 

SCUlSM (slzm) tem, S. W. P. E. F. Ja. K. Sm. 
JR. PFd.j, n, [Gr. split ; L. 

schisma ; It. setsma ; Sp. cisma; Fr. scAwme.l 
1. (Eccl.) A separation or division in a church. 


on account of disagreement in matters of faith, 
worship, or discipline. Milton. 

“ Sohism IS, strictly speaking, the renouncing 
allegiance to the ecclesiastical gov’ernment under 
winch one lives, whilst here.sy is the adopting opin- 
ions and practices contrary to its laws.” BAen, 

L'se, which is the supreme law in matter of language, has 
detcrniinvd that heresy relates to errors in ialth, and t^chism 
to those m worship or discipline. Locke. 

2. A separation or division, as in a body or 
class of people ; discord ; disunion. I Cor. xii. 25. 

J!£S* “ The common pronunciation of this woid is 
conirarj to everj’ rule for pronouncing words from the 
learned languages, and ought to be altered. C/i, in 
English words, coming from Greek words with x, 
ought always to be pioiiounced like k; and E believe 
the word in question is almost the only exception 
tlirougiiout the language. However strange, there- 
fore, skizm may sound, it is the only true and analogi- 
cal pronunciation ; ftnd we might as well pronounce 
scheme seme, as schism sum, there being exactly the 
same reason for both. But, when once a false pro- 
nunciation IS li.\ed, as this is, it requires some daring 
spiiit to begin the leformation ; but, when once begun, 
as It has (what seldom happens) truth, novelty, and 
the appearance of Greek erudition on its side, there is 
no doubt of its success. Whatever, therefore, may be 
the fate of its pronunciation, it ought still to retain its 
spelling. This must be held sacred, or the whole 
language will be metamorphosed ; for the very same 
reason that induced Dr. Johnson to spel) sceptx^ skep- 
ticA*, ought to have made him spell scAism sizm, and 
schedule sedule. All our orthoepists pronounce the 
word as I have marked it.” Walker. 

S€HI^'MA, n. [L., a split, from Gr. ff;j^£ffjua.] 
{^Ancmit Mils.) An interval of half a comma or 
the eighteenth part of a tone. Moore. 

SCHI§-MAT'1C (s,a-mat'ik), ^ [siz-mat'ik, Jff. 

Sriirf-M.’iT'!-CAI..'-i-!-iia:’o-lt»l), 5 am. R. If'b.-, 
>1 . "M- iK, ft. [Gi. S)^<rpari/(6s ; L. SchtS- 

It. sf'nmat'co; Sjj. cismatico; Fr. 
scht$7natigtce.] Pertaining to, implying, or prac- 
tising, schism ; discordant ; dissentient. Bale. 

How much soever a schtsntattcal or heretical spirit, m the 
apostolic sense of the terms, may have contributed to the for- 
matiou of the difleront sects into which the Christian world 
18 at present divided, no person who, in the spirit of candor 
and . I dh'’-c*- to *nit vl'»rb to tl c test of his judp- 

ii'vi I /'r r*'f" «,> ii-oiiitr •» l*i -f o ,d be mistaken, 
f I «* ij ‘ui-i . heretic. 

Mi . G. Campbell. 

SCIlI§'MA-TlO (s?z'ma-tTk or siz-mSt'jk) [slz'm?- 
tik, S. )V, J. E. F. Ja. Sm. R. Bailey ; siz-niHt'- 
jk, P. K. C. Wh. Scott, Entick, Ash, Rees, HV.], 
71. One who practises, promotes, or adheres to, 
schi5>m ; one who separates from a church. Swift. 
Syn.— See Heretic. 

SCHI§-MAt'J-CAL-LY (stz-mat'e-ksil-lf), ad. In 
a schismaticaTmanner ; by schism. Bu7’net. 

SCH1§-MAT^1-CAL-N£SS (siz-matVk?tl-n«s), n. 
The state of being schismatical. More. 

SCHl§'MA-TiZE (slz'nia-tlz), v. n. To commit 
or practise schism, [r.] Cotgrave. 

t SCHISM 'L^SS, a. Without schism. MiUon. 

SgHlST (slilst), n. [Gr, cx'^<n6g, cleavable ; 
to split, to cleave.] (Geol.) A name often used 
as synonymous with slate, but more commonly 
limited to rocks sucli as gneiss, mica-schist, <&c., 
which cannot be split into an indefinite number 
of parallel laminec, like rocks having a true, 
slaty cleavage. Lyelt. 

.argiUacctrus schist, (Oeol.) a rock resembling indu- 
rated clay or shale, for the most part extremely fissile, 
and often affording good roofing slate, and consisting 
of the ingredients of gneiss, or of an extremely fine 
texture of mica and quartz, or talc and quartz ; clay- 
slate common to the metamorpluc and fossiliferous 
sexies.’^ Micaceous schist, (Geol.) a slaty, metainor- 
phic rock, composed essentially of mica and quartz, 
the mica sumotimes appearing to constitute the whole 
mass , mica slate. — kornblmde kckist, (Omh) a rock, 
usually black, and composed principally of horn- 
blende, with a variable quantity of felspar, and some- 
times grains of quartz, — Chlonte schnt, (Oeol.) a 
green, slaty rook m winch chlorite iti foliated plates 
IS abundant, usually blended with minute grams of 
quartz, and sometimes with felspar or mica. leidl. 

SV'HlS'T6BB. i a. [■FT.ieHsteuie.-i (Geol & Min.-) 

SgnlS'TOVS, > Having the structure of schists ; 
composed of uneven layers of deposition, as 
gneiss and mica-schist. DyeU. 

S£IHIZ'Q-P6D, ». [Gr. axUuf, to split^ and vsh, 
jroSds, a foot,] (Zoiil.) One of the tnbe of ma- 
crourous crustaceans with slender legs, each 
accompanied by a long external brancm which 
makes it appear as i f divided ; Mysis, Bco.Brande. 
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SCHOBLITE 


SCHLICH (shnch), «. [Ger. sc}i2ich.\ {Metallur- ' 
gy,) Puh erized gangue ; slime ; slich. Ur$^ 

SCHJ^rJpPS (shnSps), n. [Ger.] A dram of strong 
spirits ; — Hollands gin. Bw'tleiL 

SjCHOL'AR (skSlM^r), n. [Gr. c^oU (L. sckola), a 
sphool ; Low L. scholaris^ a scholaij ; It. scolare ; 
Sp. €SC(}lar\ Fr. ecolier* — Ger, sc7uiler\ Han. 
s^o^'ar.] 

1. One who learns of a teacher 5 a pupil ; a 
disciple ; a student ; a learner. Mai, ii. 12. 

2. A person devoted to learning or letters ; 

one who has an extended education ; a learned 
or erudite person. Locke. 

Ho was a trholar, and a ripe and good one. Shak. 

There mark what ills the scholar's life assail — 

Toil, envy, want, the patron, and the jail. JohtiAon. 

3. A pedant ; a man of books. Bacon. 

4. {Eng, Universities.) An undergraduate be- 

longing to the foundation of a college, and hav- 
ing a portion of its revenues. Warton. 

SvTl, — Scholar (L. 'schola, 'ickoJaris) refers to school, 
anuis a leanipr, or a person who is, or has been, un- 
der lustruofion ; pitpfl (L. a little boy), one 

under the care of a tutor or teacher 5 di'>ciple (L. dis- 
eipulus)j one under discipline or j<;iiidance ; student 
(L. studeo, studem^ to bo eager or zealous, to study), 
one engaged lu study. The term pupU is applied only 
to those who are young ; bin the terms scholar and 
disciple^ to both young and old. A distinguished 
scholar I a faithful disctplA\ an obedient or docile 
pupil ; a diligent or hard stiident, 

i*Sj 0 HO-LAR'l-TV (hko-rir'^-tf), n. [Old Pr. seho- 
lariie,^ Scholarship. B. Jonson. 

SjGIIOL'AR— LIKE, a. Becoming a scholar ; like 
a scholar ; scholarly. Moioell, 

S£JHOL'AK-LV, a. Relating to, like, or becom- 
ing, a scholar. Chambers. 

S£fII('^L'AR-LYi etd. In the manner of a scholar. 
“ Speak scKolarly and wisely.** Shah, 

SjendL'AR-SIllP, n. 1. Learning ; proficiency in 
literature or science. 

Hy mastor's understanding and great scholarship. Pope, 

2. Literary instruction or education. “Any 

other house of scholarship** [k.] MiUon. 

3. Maintenance for a scholar or student. 

A seholmship not half maintains. 

And coUego rules are heavy chains. TKarfon. 

SjOHO-LAS^TJC, a, [Gr. o';^oArtflTiA:dy ; cryoL/, lei- 
sure, a school ; L. scholastfcns ; It. scfiolastioo ; 
Sp. escolastico j Fr, schol(tstiqiw.~\ 

1 . Pertaining to a school or to schools ; lit- 
erary ; lettered. “ Schohstic learning.** Dtghy, 

2. Pertaining to the schools or the schoolmen 

of the middle ages. Morell. 

3. Pedantic; needlessly or excessively sub- 
tile. “ Scholastic speculations.** Bacon. 

Scholmtic philosophij, the method of philosophizing; 
which was practised liy the acliooUiien, or in the 
schools and iinivorsitios, of tho imddle, or dark, ages. 
--SeholastiG tkeoh«ty, an endeavor to arrani'e the or- 
thodox system of the church, such as authority had 
made it, according to tho rules and methods of tlie 
Aristotolian dialectics, and rtoinotiinos upon promises 
supplied by inotaphysical reasoning. Htlllam. 

PCJH^-LAfl'TlC, n. An adherent to scholastic 
philosophy or theology ; a schoolman. MiUon. 

S£!HQ-LAS*T(-Ci^L, a. Scholastic. Barrow. 

S£fHQ-LAs'Tl-C^L-LY, ad. In a scholastic man- 
ner ; in the manner of the schools. Clarks. 

Sl0HQ-LAa*Tl-Cl§M ( 8 fco-ms*t 9 - 8 tsm),n. Thescho- 
lastic philosophy or mode of philosophizing. 

The talente of Abelard were net eoaftneii to theoloey, ju- 
risprudence, plulobophy, and the t^iorny paths of acholnsth 
cunu PPsurton, 

SiEfHO*Ll-AST, n. [Gr. ff^^oXiavr/fs ; crvd^iov, a scho- 
lium; <rx^7.)'u leisure, a learned discussion; L. 
schoUastes ; It. scoliaste ; Sp. cscoUador ; Pr. aco- 
Uasto.'l One of the old grammarians, or critics, 
who used to write notes or annotations on 
the margins of the mannscripts of the ancient 
classical authors, called scholia^ the fruits, as it 
were, of leisure ; a writer of explanatory notes ; 
a commentator; an annotator. Brands. 

The bending ehelvei wtt^ poaderone tcholiaas pitoKfi. Chny* 

a0H6-L?-AS*T|0, a. Pertaining to a scholiast, or 
to the scholiasts. Smft. 

♦ a€H6'Ll-lZB, V. €L Ta write notes. “ He thinks 
to sehoUam upon the gospel.** MiUm, 

a. FL. eoAoi&m*.] Pertaming to 
a school ; scholastic. Boaes. 


Send^LLdJ^ (skS'le-on), n- [Gr. or^6X,ov.] A 
scholium ; an explanatory note. Spenser. 


SeHO'LP&M (sko'le-urn), n.\ pi. L. sf^d'Li-4i 
Eng. si3H6'Lj-DM§. [L., from Gr. ffx<^Xiov. — See 
Scholiast.] {Geom.) A remark upon one or 
more preceding propositions, tending to show 
their use, connection, limitations, or the man- 
ner of their application. Farrar. 

fSHHO'LY (sk6'I?), n. [L. scholium-, Fr. schoUs.'] 
An explanatory note ; a scholium. Hooker. 


t SjOHO'LY (sko'le), v. n. To write expositions. 
“A text whereupon to scholy** Hooker. 

Sj0H66l (skdl), n. [Gr. leisure, a school; 

Jj. schola \ It. scuotid I Sp. escuela-, Fr. dcole . — 
A. S. seohi\ Hut. school*, Ger. schttle*, Dan. 
skole ; Sw. $koJ.a ; Icel. skoli. — Bohemian sskoia. 

— Bret, skol ; W. ysgol. — Sansc. sahala.'] 

1. A place where instruction is given, or the 
collective body of pupils ; a seminary ; an acad- 
emy. “Both scAoo^ and university.*’ Milton. 

Thoir tip(^ the ‘I'lme, their Inclinations ton. 

And bri'd ir)getJicr in one school thoj giew. Dn/rlrn, 

Jpo sentence a man of true genius to the drudgery of a 
fchool, is to put a raco-horsc in a null. Odton. 

i^a modern usage, the term is applied to any 
place or establishment of education, a& day-srhooh, 
boarding-.«fcA»ol^, grammar-^jc/ioo/s, academies, col- 
lofjes, universities, &c. ; hut it is generally restricted 
to places m which elementary instruction is imparted 
to youths. 

2. The assemblage of scholars in a school. 
“ Phemiiis taught a school in Smyrna.*’ Pope. 

3. A particular sect, or the system of doctrine 
peculiar to a sect or class of teachers. “The 
several schools of Christians.** Bp. Taylor. 

r.'"*! vl’ n''* *'• ’ssned forth 

Ml d. ’ I M *» *. I -IN • > I « . 1 . the ji£7iomI!« 

Ol r'ii" . Milton. 

Cortnm modes of drawing and painting, followed by pupils 
of a gr<Mt luu-ter, have k*d to tlie toundation of wpll-dt*llned 
<*rho(th <if painP'i’'?, i»im*<» the levivnl of tho art among tiu* 
Bv/..intiuc and Tubcan painters ot the thirteenth nnd foui- 
tceuch centttiies. PairhoU, 

4. pi. Distinctively, seminaries, in the mid- 
dle ages, in which metaphysics, rhetoric, logic, 
and theology were taught by the clergy, by 
means of lectures. 

PlilloHophy wa-* no longer condned to theirrJ4oo7a and to 
prcleetioni. MoteU, 

Grammar srhooL So© Oramw AR- sciiOOL. — 
school, n. .school in which tlic languages and tlichiglior 
English branchoR are taught. — school. Hoc 

Normal. — Rajftred school. Son R ao« B d-school. 

— Sunday school. See SllNDA V-SCIIOOL. -7 School of 
art, a class of artists who Iiavo k’larncd thoir art from 
a certain inastor, eithor by KToiving his instructions 
or by studying his works, and tboroforo reKcinblo lum 
in thoir inaitnor. 

Syn. — A school for tho rudimonrs of loiirning ; an 
academy or seminary for tho liiglior firaricJies. 'Fhero 
arc cuininon schools, district or freo i>ehtmls, boarding 
schools, classical .and giatiiiaar schools, Sec, .dtradrmp, 
as a Hominary <»f learning, is a term often applied to 
institutions mtorniodiatc between a school and a col- 
lore or unioersttij. 

Sjfill66L, n. [A. S. srenl, a hho.al ; Hut. srhooLI 
A multitude, as of fishes; a shoal ; — written 
also ^cool and scuU. [Local in U. »S. and Eng.] 
Pickering, Wright. 


P, a. [L scifooXASJ) ; pp. 8 CKOOLIXO, 
BCHOOLKD.] 

1, To instruct ; to educate ; to train. 


At in her virtuous rules to school her knight. Spenser. 
The ftmillarity of the kitchen schooled hi* conception*. 

Mdtfm. 

2. To discipline ; to tutor ; to control. 


Let fJ'illio give mt* 1 «*»V 4 » « while 
To schfivl him once. 


Jtp. Balt. 


S€H66l, a. 1. Relating to a school or to schools. 
2. Relating to the schools of the middle ages, 
or to tho system of philosophy which was taught 
in them ; scholastic, “ School divinity.’* Locke. 


A* Ibr vlitnc, he counted It butaicAiiola«m«. Oddem. 


S£!h66l*--BOOK f-bfik), ». A book used for 
instruction in schools. JodrtU. 


SiOH66L*-.B5t (aksrbHI), ft. A hoy that attends 
school, “ The whining soAoo^-i&oy.** Shak. 

SjCHA6L*— BRfti), o, Educated or instructed In a 
.school ; school-taught. Cottpef, 

SjP!h66i/-COM-m1t*T®e, n. A committee charged 
with the s«i>erv5sioii of schools. Ctar&e. 

04iJU6dL*-*DAMB, n. A school-mistress. Bchard. 


SjCH66l -DA Y, n. ; pi. sjBHdbL'-nXy^. The time 
during w’hich youth are sent to school. Shak. 

S€h66l -D is-TRICT, n, A district or local di- 
vision for supporting public schools. [U. S.l 

BaHfett. 

SEHodL'-DJ-ViNE', n. One versed in, or sup- 
porting, scholastic theology. Blackstone. 

SjCH66l'-DJ-vIN'J-TY, n. Scholastic theology. 

t S£!H66L'Jg;R-Y, ?i. Something taught, as in a 
school ; schooling. Spenser. 

S£!Il66L'-rEL-LOW (sk61'fei-l3), n. One bred at 
the same school ; a school-mate. “ The emu- 
lation of sdiool-fcllous.** Locke. 

SjCHddL'-jG’lRL, n. A girl that attends school; 
a school-maid. Jioherts. 

SjCH66l'-I16uSE, n. A house or building in 
which a school is kept. Spenser. 

SjCU66l*ING, n. 1. Instruction; learning at 
school; tuition; education. Johnson. 

2. Price paid to a school-teacher for instruc- 
tion ; compensation of an instiiictor Skericood. 

3. A lecture; a reprimand; a reproof. 

I have some i>i ivate schooling for you both. Shah, 

Sjt3Il66L'— MAID, n. A girl who attends school ; 
ti school-gill. Shak. 

SjCIi66l'M.^N, 91.; pi. SCHOOLMEN. (Midflh 
Ayes.) Oxle versed in, or a writer of, scholastic 
divinity or philosophy ; a scholastic. 

Thv lUOfct dihtinpuihliiA of lhi‘ srhonh/ten li\ «I in Iho ii<>\t 
CPntuiv, the thiitiM'uth iiiicl wore, Allifrliis Hihiii- 

Miitiiiu. uiul Thotiias AfiKiixKi. John JJuini (n Iiniti, 

uiul lJuiuiuluH. J/ooh, 

SjtTl66li'-MAH-T5R, n. A man who teaches a 
school; an instructor; a preceptor ; a teacher. 

A good school-master mincos his irn'ceptm for oliilihcii to 
swallow, hnugtug clous <>« the niinhlcuess of Uls oy>i\ soul, 
that his selioltirb may go along with Mm. Fidh r. 

Sj^51I66l'-MATE, «. A school-fcllow. Clarke. 

Sjeil66l/-MlS-Tll5:SS, n. A woman who teaches 
a school. Dry dm. (Uiy. 

&pn 66 l/-UA 6 M, n. A room or apurtmt'iit in 
which a school is kept. . Isft. 

Sjfe?n66l/-TAn«HT (-taut), a. Taught or edu- 
cated in a s<*hool or in scliools ; school-bred, 

l,oi stdtool-tought prhlc inHHcmhlc all licau, 

These little things are great to little man. Gohlsmitk. 

b'j{rin66l/~TEACTl-5R, n. One who teaches school ; 
an instructor ; a preceptor, ('htrke. 

fht’H66L'-TEA<‘5I-IN<i, «. The buKiness of oiio 
who teuehcH u school ; the occupation of in- 
structing a school. I 'It/rke. 

tJjfr'Ilool.'- 'rii tl-ul/o-tjJY, n. Scholastic divinity ; 
school-diMiiuj. * (%a7nbv]'8> 

[ S£!n06N'?j:U, 9%. [Hut. schoofier ; sehmn, beauti- 
ful; Ger. srhouvr, erhuner, a achoouer; Sw. 
sko/wr.] (Xauf.) A amall vesaid, uttuully with 
two masts, but with no tops. 

There ant Bom« mdmmers with threo maiite. /hour. 

A fore>aml tjt mhotmer, a srhomior having for©-«iul- 
afr ^^lll‘l iinJy . — A ttyisail hchvom r, a Hcilooncr riirrviiuf 
ac(|tMic hue tojisnil, and Irccim iitl> , alho, tup gallaiii 
Hail .iiid nmin tt p<oil Aoifricr, a schoiiiier 

tli.it rMirii sViiuan* fnfM.uls, lor© and aft. /fana. 

MJii ' “ This w'ord, which uermn to hav© no rclatjoii 
to the Hut, srhoon, fino, fair, neat, may prohaldy Imvo 
iMim fonued from th« A, S. scunitm^ lo flee, to fthuu. 
Tho \cHScl called acAmme* Ih swift, iiglii,.uii) eniiHC. 
qiiently adapted for filglit in etreuiuiraueei when* its 
wi'.aku«**»*i \\ imid iimll ir trir leM-i.iner.” Jut. — 
fn-t ve-md of rh<* liiitd IS hiiid ruhnve het'O built at 
GhiUcc'iK r, MaMH., by Cnpi. Atultcu UohiiiMtu, almut 
th© i car 171 1. The name aivvu to ft from iho 
followirie» ciri*m»iHt.n«ce : <*«pt. K. had ©oiiHlrufted a 
ve«H» 0 l, w hirh ho masted and rlgiriHl In tho manner 
thai tchotmers now nr»‘, and on her jcuinR off thcsiockrt 
into The wairtr, a bjstniidcr cried mil, M), how ^hs 
acAoiOi* I * R. iii-r.uftly replied, •■A nekooncr Jet her 
lie * ; and from that time ilui clatts of vi'Mieis has aone 
by that name. Prevumsiy, veswls <if this dcernpfiiin 
were unknown either in tiiia country or Europe Ea- 
sec Afentonaf, {"iM, 

S^HttEL (iUiirlb n. ( 4 !/#^#.) A namt form«r^ ap- 
plied to the blkck varieties of toummliue, Zktm. 

S^K^E-LA’CEurS (shor-Ift'almi, 66 ), a. Remin- 
ing to, or reaeniblmg, scHorb Wright. 

n. (Min.) A trnnslucerit, Tiias*.|ve, 
eub-columDar variety of topaa, conipo^td of ^il- 
loa, aluMloa, ai»d inorine ; pycnite. /hma. 
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SCIRRIiUS 


SCHORL' oys, a. Eclating to schorl. Dana. 

SyUORL'— R ock, n. (^Geol.) An aggregate of 
schorl, or tourmaline, and quartz. LijelL 

SyilORL'y-GRAxN'ITE, w. {Geol.) A kind of 
granite consisting of schorl or tourmaline, 
quartz, felspar, and mica. Lyell. 

SGIIREIGHT (skrSt), n. A kind of fish. 

SGIIRODE, n. A codfish or a haddock prepared for 
broiling by being cut open and slightly salted ; 
— written also scrode, and scrod, C. Brown., 

SyHWEfN'PURTH-GREEN, n, {Cheni.) A double 
crystallizable salt of arsenite of copper and 
acetate of copper, used as a pigment. Miller. 

SCI'A-GRAPH, n. The section of a building to 
show its inside ; sciagraphy. Ash, 

SCt-A-GRArn'IC, ) [G,. Re- 

SOl-A-GRAPH'l-CAL, i luting to sciagraphy. 

SCl-A-GRAPH'I-C \L-LV, ad. According to sci- 
agraphy ; in a sciagraphical manner. Smart., 

SCi-.^G'RA-PEIY (sl-ig'ra-f?), n, [Gr. CKiaypa<pia ; 
er/ctd, a shadow, and to write ; L. sciagra-- 

phia ; It. sciografia ; Fr. sciaqraphie.\ 

1. The act of casting and delineating shadows 
correctly, and upon mathematical principles. 

2. 'Ph.' Tir.ifil.'' orv“r*i(*.il of :• h.ilMI' 

made' »(! iv i. : ',ir .* '>•' w: Ji'n't 

3. Tiie an of niidmg me hour of the day or 

the night by the shadow of the sun, moon, or 
stars. Hutton. 

SCf-AM'A-jCHY, 71. Sciomachy. Johnson, 

SOI-A-TIIER IC, P shadow, and 

SOl-A-TliKR'l-CAL, ; 0i7,oow, to catch.] Belonging 
to a sun-dial, — See Sciothbuic. Browne, 

S(’!I-.\-THi?:R'l-CAL-LY, ad. After the manner of 
a sun-dial. Soiatherically prepared.” Gregory. 

SGI-AT'JC, n. Sciatica. Pope, 

SCf-AT^l-CA (sl-at'§-k?i), n. [Gr. ; Icx^ov^ 
the hip. Sec rscin^Tio] (Mi^d,) A variety 
of neuralgia characterized by pain following the 
great sciatic nerve from the ischiatic notch to 
the ham, and along the peroneal surface of the 
leg to the solo of the foot. Dunglison, 

SCI-At'IC, > contraction of ischiatic, 

SCI-At'I-O.AL, > — See Isoiiiatic.] Fcrtaining 
to, or affecting, the parts connecting with the 
ischium.^ “ The sciatic nerve.” Danglison, “ ScU 
at hat pains.” Arbnthnot, 


truths, as the mathematics. Davies, — The seven sei- 
ences of antiquity^ grammar, rhetoric, logic, arithmetic, 
music, geonietiy, and astronomy. Pope. 

Syn.— The dibtinction between science and art is, 
that science is a body ot principles and deductions, to 
explain the nature of some matter. An art is a body 
of precepts w uh practical skill for the coinpieiion of 
some work, A sexenee teaches us to know ; an art, to 
do. In art, truth is a means to an efid ; in science, it 
IS the only end. Hence the practical arts are not to 
be classed among the sciences, fVhewdl, 

“ It is a pait of grdiniiiatica! science to say, that all 
words with a certain termination have a certain ac- 
cent. When this is converted into a rule, it becomes 
part ol an art.'* Letets 

“ Science and art may lie said to be investigations of 
truth ; but one, science, inquires for the sake of knowl- 
edge , the other, art, for the sake of production ; and 
hence science is more concerned with the higher truths, 
art with the lower; and science never is engaged, as 
art IS, in productive application.’’ Karslake, 

“ Stience is the result of general laws, and is some- 
times called theory, as correlative with art.” Davies. 
See Knowledge, Literature. 

SCI'JPNCE, t\ a. To make to be skilled or versed; 
to acquaint ; to teach, [ii.] 

Deep scienretl in the mazy lore 

Of mad philosiuxihy. Ft ancii. 

fSCi'jpNT, a. [L. 5020, sciCTW. to know.] Skilful; 
knowing. Cocheram, 

SCI-FJN‘*TRR, ad. [L.] (^Law.) Knowungly ; 

with knoxVledge ; skilfully. Bouvter. 

fSCI-EN'TIAL (sJ-5n'sli?l), a, [It. scienziak.] 
Producing science. B. Joiison. 

SCI-^N-TIF'IC, ) \Ij. sdentta, science, and 

SCI-5N-tIf'I-CAL, S, facto, to make; It. scientiji- 
CO •, Sp. cientifico ; Fr. sctentiHque.'] Proceeding 
by, or founded on, the methods of science. “ Sch 
entific observations.” Knox, 

The svfltemfl of natural philosophy that have obtained are 
to be read nioie tt» know the hvpotho'^eH, than with hopes 
to gam there a coinpiehensive, '.ricntijical, and satisfactory 
knowledge of the works of nature. Locke. 

SCf-^;N.TlF'J-CAL.LY, ad. In a scientific man- 
ner. instructed.” Locke, 

SClI/l-CRT, ad, [L.] {Law,) That is to say; 
to wit ; namely ; — abbreviated sc,, or s$, 

J8S?" The word mdelieet (of similar import) is now 
more common.” JBumU. 

SCIL'X4-TINE, n, (Chem,) The bitter, purgative, 
and emetic principle of the squill {Scilla mari^ 
tima), Gregory, 

SCIm'{-TAR (alm'e-t?*')» A sword with a re- 
curvatecL blade; a kind of falchion; — written 
also scymetar, and ebneter , — See Cimbtbr. 


S(3f'lglXGB («l' 9 u«), 71. [L, scimtia \ scfo, scie?is, 

to know ; It. sr/enza ; Sp. ciencia ; Fr. 

1. Knowledge ; that which one knows. 

GotVii . . . preseipin e ot foroaiglit of any action of mine, or 
rather his srienrr or sight Irom all etuinity, lays no nPccMity 
on any thing to come to pass. IIumntnuL 


2, The knowledge of many methodically di- 
gested and arranged so as to become attainable 
by one ; truth attained by a course of methodi- 
cal study ; that which we know deductively or 
inductively; a knowledge of laws, principles, 
and relations ; learning. 


Bir William nmnilton, tn his Lectures on Logic, defined 
srirucr m a “’complement of coffnitions, havin^r In point of 
fbrm the oharaotor of logtoal perfection, and in point of mat- 
ter the character of real trufh.^’ Doie, 


The basts of all snrnre U tlie ImmutabiUty of the laws of 
nature and of events. Bavies, 

All art Is fbunded in science, and the science Is of tittle 
value which doe* not «erve a* a foundation to »omo beneficial 
art* Dr. CatniJboll. 


Sk'wnrv is knowicdiro certain nrnl evident in itself, or h} 
the nniunple-i frtnn winch it is dcducid oi with which it is 
certainly connected. Icis Ruhiective, as existnif; in the mind, 
obji etivc, as etnbnclied lu truths, upeuulative, as leiidin(|[ to 
do Homethin;!'. as in practical scwncr. jbleminy. 


3. Any branch or species of knowledge. 

I present you with a man 
Ctmninfr In rnuste and the mathematics, 

To instniet her flilly in those tmences. Shak'. 


Abstract science, the knowledge of reasons and their 
conrluaiom, — Absolute snenee, knowledge of thene- 
cesriitv <10(1 ro.ison ot a law. Paster, Mathmatieat 
science, knowledge of the relations and moaHiirement 
of (piantittes ; the aeieiioe of inathematiiss Daciea, — 
Mental srifuce, knowledge of the principles and laws 
of the mind ; mental philosophy. science. Bee 
Moral. - Matural science, the knowledge of cauuMi 
anil (•iTerts, and of the laws of nature. Brands, — • The 
fuUurai stimecs, the soii'iicee which treat of the three 
kingdoms of nature, rhe nnimal, tite vegetalde, and 
the mineml. Baird, — > Phynkai actCTwe, Bee FlfYSt- 
CAL. — Pure Mctenee, knowledge based on aelf-evident 


SClM^l-TAR-SHAPED, a. (Bot.) Curved, ficshy, 
plane on the two sides, the concave border 
thick, the convex border thin. Lindley, 

SCIn'c5Id, a, [See SciNCOiDiAN.] Belonging * 
to the scincoidians. Wnght, i 

SCIn'CoId, 71. {IXerp.) A scincoidian. Brcrnde. 

SCIN-CoTd'I-AN, n, [Gr. aKtyxof, a kind of liz- 
ard, and ct^oi, form.] (Ilcrp.) One of a family 
of saurians, distinguished by having the crani- 
um covered wnth great angular plates joined to- 
gether at their edges, and the trunk completely 
covered with scales of various forms, overlap- 
ping each other like tiles or slates. Eng. Cyc, 

SCInk (sTCnk), n. 1. f A slunk calf. Amsworth, 
2. [Gr. ffxlyicoj.] {Ilerp,) A saurian reptile ; a 
skink. Eng, Cyc, 

SCIM^Tll'LA, n. [L,] A spark ; a glimmer ; a 
faint trace'; a shadow. [ii.j 

l^ot a Kiniina ot objeebon exist* against Mm as an indi- 
vidual. OoUinson, 

Not a sciahlfa of evidence. Jt, Choate, 


SCiN'TTIi-LANT, a, [L. scintilla, scintillans, to 
sparkle.] Sparkling; emitting sparks. Green. 

SClN^Tl L-LATK, ». n. [L. scintUlo, scintilUitum ; 
schitilla, a spark; It. sciftitUare; Sp. ; 
Fr. scintillcri] [t. scintillated ; pp, scintil- 
LATINTG, scintillated.] 

1. To emit sparks, or small ignited particles. 

2 To sparkle ; to twinkle. Coo/aeram* 

SClN-TlL-LA'TtQN. n. [Xj, scintillatio i It.5<nn- 
tiUcmonei, Fr. seintilfaiion.l 

1. The act of scintillating ; a spark. GlanviU, 

2, Intelleotual splendor ; a coruscation, 

Fawamoni 
t«n*« l*ttw to 
diaphiyiAg 


parent or preceptor ia persuaded by it to adopt the plan in 
nis own ease or practice / Knox, 

3. {Astron.) Twinkling; — a phenomenon 
supposed to be due to the interference of 
light. Uind, 

SCJN'T|L-LO0s, a. Scintillant. [n.] Bichardson, 
SCiN'T|L-LOUS-LY, ad. In a spaikling manner. 
SCi-OG'RA-PHY, n. Sciagraphy. Bra?ide. 

SCI'O-Ll^M (sl'o-lizm), n. Superficial knowledge; 

a smattering of learning. Brit, Ctii, 

SCi'O-LIST (si'o-list), n. \Xj,sciolus ; scio,to know. J 
One who thinks he knows much, and knows but 
little ; a vain superficialist ; a smatterer. 

The wntcLS against religion have been, for the most part, 
men of great piiae and audacity, but in learning little better 
ttiuu sciolists. JCiior, 

fSCi'O-LO&S, a, Supeificial. HottelL 

SCi-OM'A-€nV (sl-l 5 ni' 5 i-ke) [sT-Sm'ei-ke, W. P. J. 
P, K, k>7n. irb,; 6 kl- 6 iii' 9 -ke, iS.], ?l. [Gr. cki- 
afjia^ta ; ckiq, a&harlott, and fji6x*}, a fight.] (Ant.) 
An exercise with the ancients which consisted 
in a mock encounter at boxing and jumping 
with one’s own shadow. Dungliso?i. 

To avoid this sciomaehti. or imaginary combat of word*, let 
me know, fail, what :^uu mean by the name of tyrant. Couleu, 

SCI'O-MAN-CY, 7?. [Or. cki6, a shadow, and uay- 
Ttia, divination.] (-d7if.) Divination by shadows; 
the art of raising or calling up ghosts. Crahh. 

Set'ON (ss’on), n. [Fr. scion. — Minsheii derives 
the woid from L. seindo, scissns, to cut.] 

1 . The first young shoot produced during the 

year by a tiee* Bnmde, 

2. A part of a branch prepared to be gi-afted 

upon some other tree. Braiide. 

SCf-OP^TjC, a. [Gr. cKia, a shadow, and dvriKSi, 
belonging to seeing or to sight-] {Optics.) Not- 
ing an optical^ instrument^ called the scioptic 
hall ; — also wi itten scioptrio. Hutton, 

The sciopfio ball consists of a perforated globe 
of xvood and a convex lens contained within it, to- 
gether with an appendage in whicii it may bo turned 
in any direction, like the eye. It is used for producini; 
images in a darkened room, and in a camera obsctira. 
Hutton, 

Scr-oP'TR[C, a. Same as Scioftic. 
SCi-0-TIlfiR‘lC, See Sci ATI! ERIC. Clarke, 

SCLg-TH&R'hCCM TilL-K-^SCb^PpttM, n. 
(Dialling.) An instruiuent, consisting of a 
horizontal dial, and a telescope adapted to it, 
for determining the tiuc time by day and night ; 
— invented by iSIolyneux. Hutton, 

SCI 'RE FA'Cr-AS (sl're-fu'shc-as), n, [L., Tou 
cause to know,\ (Law.) A judicial w'rit, found- 
ed upon some record, and retiuiring the defend- 
ant to show cau.se why the plaintilt should not 
have the advantage of such record ; or, when it 
is issued to repeal letters-patont, why the record 
should not be annulled and vacated ; — so called 
from the initial words of the writ, when in 
Latin, Quod scire facias, Bonvier, 

S£J1r'RH5Id, a, [Gr. cKififios, scirrhus, and flSof, 
form.] {Med.) Bcscmbling scirrhus. Dunglison, 

Sj01R-RHOs'|-TY (skfr-r?Ss'fi-te), n, {Med.) Indu- 
ration, as of a* gland. ArotUlmot, 

SL’Ill'Rnox;S (sKTr'rlms), a. {Med.) Pertaining 
to, or characterized by, scirrhus. fViseman, 

SjeUR'Rin.rS (slclr'rus) [sklr'rus, SJ. fV.Ja.K, Sm,'], 
71 . ; pi. 'L. s 'jtT; Kug. i i (r'k vs-i?§- [Gr. 
cKtoliof; It. SL'irro; Sp. cscirro; Fr. squirme,] 
(Mod.) Induration of a peculiar kind, general- 
ly affecting glandular structures, but occurring 
in other textures, Dunglison, 

“This word is sometimes, Imt improperly, 
written schirrus, with the h in tlio fir-.t syllable in- 
stead of the last ; and Bailey and Penning have given 
us two aspirations, and spelt tt schtrrhm*, lioth of 
which modes of spelling the word aro contrary to the 
general analogy of orthography ; for, as llie word 
comes front the Greek ttKi0os,t\ie latter r only can 
have the aspiration, as the nrst of these double letters 
has always the spiritus lems ; and the c in the first 
syllable arising from the Greek n, and not 
more reason can be given for placing tlie h after it, by 
spelling it schtrrus, than there is for s{>«lling scene, 
from ff-uji/fi, ecAsne,— or Acepfre, from <rM'inrp(H’,»chep' 
tre. The most correct f^tm orthography confirms 
this opinion, by sjieUing the word in qiuMRKvti seirifAtis } 
and according to the most settled Analogy of our own 
language, and tlie constant inetliod of pronotniemg 
words from the Greek and Latui,tlie e ought to Kb 
soft before the t in this word, and the fixst syllahle 


m!bN, 8lE} Mdva, NOB, S<iN v bCw., BtfB, b 6LB. — ft ,, fc tqfti fi, «, j, I, hard; § « ? «* ifau. 
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8hould be pronounced hke the first of syr~inge, Sir-i~ 
M-i, &-C. Whatever might have been the occasion of 
the false orthography of this word, its false pronun- 
ciation seems fixed beyond recovery.” Walker* 


fSClS-CJ-TA'TION, n. [h. sciscidatio,'] The act 
of inquiring; inquiry. JSp. Hall. 

BCIS'SgL (sis'ael), n. 1. The clippings of metals 
produced in manufacturing them. Brande. 

2. Slips or plates of metals out of which cir- 
cular blanks nave been cut for the purpose of 
coinage. Brande* 

f SCIS'SI-BLE (sts'se-bl), a, Scissile. Bacon* 
SCis'SILE (sls'sjl), a* [L. sciuilis ; scindo^ scis’ 
mSi to cut, to split ; It. ^ Fr. scissile*'] Capable 
of being cut or divided smoothly by a sharp 
edge, [n..] Arhuthnot* 


SOl^'^ION (siash'yn), n* [L. scissio*, It. srissio^ie*, 
Sp. 6s Fr. scission*] The act of cutting or divid- 
ing; division. IViseman. 

SCis'SOR-BiLL, n* (OrmtH*) An aquatic, palmi- 
ped bird, of the fam- 
ily Lancf®, and genus 
KyywhopSt or Rhyn^ 
cops ; — so named 
from the form of the 
bill, which is nearly 
straight, and longer 
than the head, with 
the upper mandible Scissor-biU. 

shorter than the low- 
er, and having a groove into which the lower is 
received. Audubon* 



(slz'zqrz), n* pi. [L. scissor ^ one who 
divides; scindo, scissusy to cut, to split; It. 
cesoje ; Fr. ciseaux.] A cutting instrument, re- 
sembling shears* but smaller, consisting of two 
blades crossing each other, and moving on a 
pivot ; — sometimes written cisors, cisarsy cizars, 
and scissars. Search. 


-f SCl§'§lTRE (stzh'^r), n* [L. scissura; scindOy 
seissm'y to split.] * A cleft; a rent, Hampiotid* 
SClT-A-MlN'^:-OtJs, a. (Bot.) Pertaining to the 
Sdtdminecsy a natural order of stemlcss or cau- 
lescent, herbaceous, tropical plants. IVright* 
SOlTE (sit), n* Site. — See Site. Jacobs* 


SCI'l>RlNB, n* [Gr. a squirrel ; L. som- 

rus.] (Zool.) A rodent of the squirrel tribe ; a 
squirrel, Brande. 

SCI-U-R6P'T|)-R(^S, n. [Gr. cidovposf a squirrel, 
and xtriaovy a wing.] {jZoUl.) A genus of flying 
squirrels, found in "Europe and Isorth America. 

S£!I»A-V5'NJ-AN, n* A native or inhabitant of 
Sclavonia ; — written also Slavonian, OlarTce* j 

S£II*^-VO'Nl-AN, ? Eclating to Sclavonia, or j 

SjOLA-VdN'lC, J to the people of Sclavonia 
(Sclam ) ; Slavic ; Slavonian. — See Slavoniax. 


The numerous ficlai'onic languu^cs are commonly divided 
into the Eastern, of 'vrJiicli the liushian stands at tiie head, 
and the Western, of wiiieli the eliief is the Polisii. 'rUu Po- 
lish wiw tlie enrlier euUivsitfil. hut prtlitietil events have with- 
in u ecntuiy widely extendi d the bplioie of the Russian. 

Sir*r. mtoddart. 


t SjBLfiR A-G6-^y, n* [Gr. hard, harsh, 

and to lead.] Severe discipline, llacket* 
SjGL^R'Q-DJ&RM, n* [Gr. oKXnpdfy hard, firm, and 
skin.] (icA) One of the Sehrodermi, a 
famiy of plectognathoufi, matin c, mostly trop- 
ical fishes, of brilliant colors, having conical or 
pyramidal snouts, and the skin rough, or cov- 
ered with laige, hard scales, Brande* 

n* [Gr. cKXripit'f hard, and yrrvdw, 
to produce,] {Bot^ The hard sedimentary mat- 
ter, deposited on the inner surface of the mem- 
branous cells of plants ; lignine. Bindley. 
S^L?;-RdT'lO, n. [Low L, schroticay firom Gr. 
vKXT^pdsy hard, firm ; It. solerottoo ; Sp, emiUroti- 
CO ; Fr, scl^rotiq'ue.] 

1. {AnM.) A hard, resisting, opaque mem- 

brane, of a pearly white color and fil)rous na- 
ture, which covers nearly four fifths of the pos- 
terior part of the globe of the eye, and has the 
form of a sphere truncated before ; the white of 
the eye. IhmgUsmu 

2. (Med.) A medicine which hardens and con- 
solidates the part it is applied to, Quincy. 

SiBL^rRGT'lO, a. Noting a membrane of the 
eye. — See Byb. Bay, i 


n. [Low.L.1 (Ami.) One of 
the membranes of the eye ; the smerotie. Bremdc. 


SCO AT (skot), V. a. To stop, as a wheel ; to trig ; 
to scotch. — See Scotch. Bailey* 

SC0B'J-F511M, a. [L. scobisy powder or dust pro- 
duced by sawing, rasping, See., andjorma, form.] 
Having the form of scobs ; like sawdust. Wright. 

SCOB^y n* sing. & pi. [L.; scabo, to scrape.] 

1. Any kind of powder or dust produced by 

sawing* filing, or boring. Hohlyyi* 

2. The scoria or dross of any metal. GArtwAcra. 

3. An alkali. Dunglison. 

SCCFF (skiSf), V. n. [From Gr. cKiSirrca, to ape, to 
jeer, to scoff*. Junius, — Probably from A. S. 
scufan, sceofan, to shove. Richardson.] [i* 
SCOFFED ; pp* SCOFFING, SCOFFED.] To treat 
any thing with mockery, ridicule, or contempt ; 
to mock ; to jeer ; — used with at* 

And fools who come to scojf remained to pray. OoUatnith. 
D4»nied that earthly opulence they choose, 

God's better gift tlicy scojf at onu refuse. Cotojjer. 

Syn.— To scoff, trihty jeer, mock, and sneer, all im- 
ply an expression of contempt and dislike to some 
person or thing. A person scoffs by the use of oppro- 
brious language, or by ffthes, jeers, or sneerjt, and 
mocks by derisive imitation ; lie scofft openly, and 
sneers slyly. The scoffers at religion are more open 
and avowed in their hostility ; tho sneerers, more sly, 
but not less malignant. To fftbe implies more of ill 
nature and reproach ; to jeer, more of ridicule. 

SC5fF, «. a. To treat with scoffs; to scoff at; 
to deride ; to mock ; to jeer ; to ridicule. 

To scojy religion is ridiculously proud and immodest. 

Glanvill. 

SC6fF, 71* Expression of scorn, contempt, or 
ridicule ; contumelious language ; mockery ; 
jeering; derision; raillery. 

Flattery moie abusive and reproachful than the nulost 
scojs and the sharpest invectives. HuiUh. 

SCOFP'J^R, M. One who scoffs or mocks; a 
ridiculer ; a scomer ; a mocker. Buy'net* 

SC6FF'^:R-Y, n* Mockery; foolishness. JToZtmAac?. 

SC5FF'ING, p. a* Jeering; inclined to scoff. 
** Made the pastime of a scojmg rage.** Bryden. 

SC6fF'ING, n. The act of one who scoffs. 

SC5ff'ING-LY, ad* In contempt or mockery; 
in ridicule ; derisively. Broome, 

SCOKE, n* {Bot.) A tall, perennial, herbaceous 
plant, with a large poisonous root, bearing long 
racemes of dark-purple berries, and sometimes 1 
eaten in early spring as a substitute for aspara- 
gus ; poke ; garget ; pigeon-berry ; Phytolacca 
decayidra. Gray* 

SC6l'A-z6n, w. A kind of manure. Simtmnds* 

SCOLD, V. n* [But. scltelden; Ger. schelten ; Ban. 
skielde ; Sw, shilla* — Ihre refers the S%v. sMlla 
to the Gex.ffcllm (A. S. to yell.] [i. 

SCOLDED ; yw. SCOLDING, sooi.DEi>.] To rail 
with rude clamor; to speak to another in re- 
proachful, angry language; to brawl; — used 
with at* 

He [De Burcrol showed himwlf an forward for It fthe di- 
vorce of Iviiipr 1I«'UI3 Vlir. ttom qiieeii Kulhuiiru |, tli.it tlie 
noiiu n of Oxtindid not <inIv.«co/(f rfrhiiii puhlicly* Imtihrevr 
atones atcer him aa lie paased along the btruet. WwhL 

SCOLD, V. a. To chide in a nide, angry, clamor- 
ous manner; to rate; to berate ; to scoff. 

She wohhtl her huaband* one day* out of doori. Jluxostl, 

Onr lUAKter la not a inau to be 84*nitehcd and sruMed out of 
hii kingdom. ff'ttrlHirton, 

SCOLD, n. A woman who scolds habitually; a 
foul-mouthed woman ; a vixen ; a shrew. 

A eommon eeoM, “ communis rlx&trix ^ (f»r our I.aw Ijitln 
eontines it to tlie feminiuo geudvi). is a piibhc nuisHure to 
her neighbortiood. fikwkstom, 

SCOld'J^R, n. One who scolds. Abp* Cranmer. 

SCOLD^INO, n* Clamorous, rude, angry lan- 
guage or reproof ; railing. Bouth, 

SCOLDING, p. a* ITsIng loud and reproachful 
language. ** A scolding tongue.** Shak. 

SOClD^ING-LY, ad. Like a scold; railingly. 

Scr)L^5-CfTE, n. [Gr. CKtUXtfi, a worm.] (Mit.) 
A transparent or transluoent mineral of a vit- 
reous or silky lustre^ composed of silica, alu- 
mina, lime and water, and, in some varieties, 
of soda. Dana. 

8C6L%gp, n. A shell-fish. — See Scallop. 
SCfSL'LQF, n. a. See Scallof. 

n. pi [Gr. L* 

scoiopax, scohpacts, a snipe.] (OmifA.) A fam- 


ily of birds of the order GraJloe, including the 
sub-families Limosince, Totamnee, Recu7viros~ 
trmoi, Tringmee, Scolopacince, and Fhalaropo- 
dines ; snipes. Gray. 

SC6L-0-P4~Ci'iN'<JE, n, pi. {Ornilh.) A sub- 
family of 
birds of the 
order Gt'al 
Ics and fam- 
ily 6icolnpac* 

%d€s\ snipes. 

SCOL-O-PEJT^ DR4y n* [L., from Gr. aKoXonivSpa.] 

1. \Rnt.) A genus of venomous insects of the 

order Myriopodn, po^'ac^s’^ing c.t least twenty- 
one pairs of leir-. : "d i!\n ir n.r the most part 
under logs of n cod ci’d i'i>* ll;o^t bark of decayed 
trees; centipeds. Eng* Cyc* 

2. [Gr, ffKoluTrluSptov.] An herb. Ainsworth. 

scomber, n. [L., from Gr. cKoy^poi*] {Ich*') 
A genus of fishes of the family Scombndcp ; the 
common mackerel. YarrcU. 



SC6m'B5-R(31d, n* [Gr. cKotA^po^, a mackerel, and 
fr^oj, form.] (Jch.) A fish of the family ticom^ 
brides* Brande* 

SCOM BRI-D*m, 71. pi. {Jch .) A family of marine, 
acanthoptcrygioiis fishes, including the mack- 
erel, the tunny, the sword-fish, &c, Yarrell* 

f SC6M^P1T, 71* Biscomfit. Wickliffe. 

f SCO MM, w. [Gr. <r/cw//ftrt, a jibe ; L. scoinnia,] 

1. A taunt ; a jeer ; a gibe ; a scoff. Fotlm'by. 

2. A buffoon ; an antic ; a zany. Ij Estrmiye* 
SCflNi^E (skSns), «. [But. schans\ Ocr* sehtmze ; 

Ban. skandse ; Rw. skans* — Sec Exsconuk.] 

1. A round fortification or block-house. 


No j»coHC(* or fortress of his raihing was over known eithor 
to httve been forced, or yielded ui>, or quitted. Miltoxu 

2. The head ; skull : — brains ; sense, [Low.] 
'Why does he euffer this rude Icnavc, now, to knock him 
about the sconce with a dirty shovel? Shxik. 


jj®-** Perhaps as being tho acropolis or citadel of 
the body.” Johnson, Supposed, from being round 
and strong.” Jrarcs. — Sconce, in the sonso of brains, 
is allied to feel, skima, to see, to perceive. O* P. Marsh, 


3, tA lantern. 

4, A candlestick, usually taking 

the form of a projecting bracketed 
support in wood or metal, and af- 
fixed to a wall. Fairholt. 

5, The head or part of a candle- 

stick in which tho candlo is insert- 
ed. Wfiffht. 

6* A fixed seat or shelf- [North of 
Eng.] Todd. 

7. A mulct or fine. Johyisoyi, 


Holyoke. 



Sconce, 


SCONCE, r. a* [f. RCONoni); np, «(!ONctn(j, 
SCONCED.] To mulct ; to fine, [l^ow.] Warton* 

SC6<^P, n. [But. schon; Got* schflpjHii Ban* 
sknjle; 8w*sko/m*' — Fr. eseoye.] 
i* A \T8sel with a long handle, used to lu<lc 
water ; a kind «>f large ladle, Mortimer, 

2. A sweep ; a swot>p ; a stroke. 

Whttt, kII niy prt tt> chU'kvna unti tlifir dam 

.vt uiic ii ^1 IXhak, 

JoJmsun remarks, **Parhai« It slunild be 
sxcoop*^^ ^ Siroop is tbe rending of the best modern 
editions of Sh«kes|Mmro. 


3- (Surg,) An instrument of tho shape of a 
Bp<um, used to extract certain bodies. IhmgUson. 

Sc66p, V* a. [i. scooped; pp. bcoopxno, 

SCOOPED.] 

1, To remove or tvikc out <»r up by means of a 
scoop or hollow implement ; to lade out. 

a« tcoa^md the water from the oryatal ftood. Bfvdeiim 

T!i<* »a\<irv pulp tlw'V ch<'Vr; Hiiil in tlu* nnd 

null* a« thi y sctjop th« brimming ecrv-aiu. Milion* 

2. To empty with a scoop or by lading. ** To 

teoep thtt ocean,” Beau. ^ FL 

0. To mske hollow ; to hollow out. 

ThOM otrbttnclf t tluai XndUrns wUl seetet, sc «a to hold fthovt 
a fine. JbMset. 

4. To place In hollows* [e.] 

^ , Kel^ AtfiiM m<m§ 

Th« mountala eletttTiiM Sn* thane ampki atorti 
Of water aiiuing ttiv hulluw i^k'Iu. Tkoomm. 

SCddP'j^R, ft* i. One who scoops. Jchnmm. 

2. A wading bird; the avocet;— so called 

firom Its long, narrow beak, arched upwards, 
which resembles a scoop. PhilMpe. 

w* A net for sweeping the bottom 
of a river# i^immende. 
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SC06p'— WHEEL, A water-wheel, having 

scoops or buckets around the circumference. 

Loudon. 

SCOPE, 71. [Gr. cKOTTos I O'/cor fw, to see; L scopos.\ 

X. The limit of intellectual view ; that which 
is viewed or observed by the mind ; thing aimed 
at; tendency, mark; aim; intention; design, 
purpose ; drift. 

His coming hither hath no farther scope. 

Than tor Ins lineal roj altits S/iak. 

The main acojje and design of all divme rovelation. 

2. Space; room; extent, enlargement. “A 

freer scope for imagination.*’ Dry den. 

Ah' cut mv l.icc asunder, 

TliJt iny poiichbuic iiiiiy lia.u sonu* \tuiM to heaL JSIiuL. 

3. Freedom from restraint ; liberty. 

Being moody, give him line and scope* S7iak. 

*T was my tault to give the people scope. iS/icU . 

4. t An act of not , a sally. Shai* 

5. t Extended quantity, as of land. Davies 

6. Length or sxveep, as of a cable. Wrtyht* 

Syn. —See Tendency. 

SOO-PiF'gR-oOs, a. [L. scopa^ a broom, and 
ferOy to boar J Furnished with one or more 
‘dense brushes of hair. Maunder. 

ecr)p'i-FC)RM, a* [L. scopaj a broom, and/orma, 
form.] 

1 Having the form of a broom. Smart. 

2. (iliin,.) Noting a close aggregate of minute 
crystals or fibres forming a little bundle, and ap- 
pearing to diverge slightly from a common cen- 
tre. Phillips 

SCO'Pl-PfiD, n. [L. scopa^ a broom, and pes,pe~ 
diSj a foot.] {ZooL) A melliferous insect having 
scopiferous posterior feet. Btande. 

t SCUP'P^IT, V. a* To lade out. Bp. Hall 

+ SCOP'TIC, ) 05 ^ cKtarcTiKd^.] Scoffing, 

t SCOP'TI-CAL, 5 humor.” IIammo7id 

t SCOp'I^t-loOs, a, [L. scopuhsus*} Abounding 
in rocks ; rocky. Bailey. 

SCoR, 7%. {Med,) Excrement. Xkmylison* 

fSCOR'BOTE, n. The scurvy. Purchas. 

SCOB-BLT'TIC, n. [Fr. scorhtUique*^ {Med ) One 
afiected with scurvy. Du7iqUson. 

SCOR-BU'TIC, ? a. [It. scorbz/tiooi Sp. e$- 
SCOR-Bl7'Tl-OAL, 5 corbutico', Fr. scorbufigue ; 
from the Low L. seorbiiticttSi scurvy, a barba- 
rous term, probably derived from the Sclavonic 
word scorb, with a Latin termination. Iloblyn*] 
(Med.) Relating to, or affiicted with, scurvy. 
*‘My men growing scorbutic'' Ditmpi&i\ 

SCOR-Bir'Ti-CAL-LV, ad. With tendency to, or 
by, the scurvy. ' Wisenian. 

t SCORCE, 71, Exchange. — See Scorsb. Spe7iser. 
SCORfnr, a, [A. S. seoi'cned, scorched ; Dut 
schroeifeUfto scorch. — L. eoreorf/co, to strip the 
bark from, to flay ; It. sem^tkare ; Fr. ecoi^er ; 
because the skin, which is, as it were, the bark 
of the body, falls off when scorched. Skin7ier, — 

Skinners opinion seems rational. Or it may 
be from the A. S. scyran^ to scar.” 

p. SCORCHED ; pp. SCORCHING, SCORCHED.] 

1. To burn superficially or very slightly, so 
as to change the color or texture of the sur- 
face ; to parch; to singe. 

. . . Appottntd to hav« been scorched with the fire. A, Stmth 

2. To dry up with heat, or to blister with fire, 
as the skin ; to burn. 

Power was given unto him to scorch men with fire. JRew. xvl. 8. 

3. t To freeze. ** Scorched or singed by nip- 
ping cold.” HoUand. 

Si’ORCH, n- To be burnt superficially; to be 
dried up by heat. Mortimer. 

SCORCH' I NG* p, a. Burning superficially. 
SCftRCH'lNG, n. Act of burning supcrficiafty, or 
of drying up or blistering with heat, Evelyn. 
SCORcH'JNG-.p£N'NgL, n. A plant of the genus 
Thapna ; the deadly carrot. Jofnison, 

SCOROH'lNG-LY, ad. In a scorching manner. 
BCdECH'jNG-NfesS, n. The quality or the^wer 
of scorching. Clarke, 

SC5R^DI-t)x\!, n, [L.] A plant that smells like 
garlic ; the water-germander. Ainsworth, 
fichttE, n, [A. S srof 1 Dan. shure; Sw, skdra j 
Teel, skor.^lt. From A, Fv sceran^ aey, 

ran, to shear, to out, to divide. Rwhnrdmn,] 


1. A notch, incision, or mark cut, as on a 
stick, and used to denote a number 

Our tgrctatlici s had no other book but the scote and the 
tally: thou hast caused pnuting to bo used. JSfiaJc 

2. Account kept by notches, lines, or marks. 

Tliey say he parted well, and paid his score. JShai. 

3. An account, in general : — reason ; ground , 
niotne • — sake. 

If your teims are moderate, we'll never break off upon 
thati^coye. Colltei 

4. Twenty. “ Some scores of lines.” IVatts 

^8®“ “I suppose because twenty, being a round 

number was distingutslied on tallies by a long score * 
Johnson. — Score, when used for tioenty, has been 
well and rationally accounted for by supposing that 
our unlearned ancestors, to avoid tlie einbarrassinen* 
of laige numbers, when they had made twice ten 
noTclies, cut off the piece or tally containing them , 
and afterwaids counted the scores or pieces cutoff, 
and leckoned by the number of separated pieces, or 
hy scores^* II, Tooke, 

5. f A distance of twenty yards. Ascham. 

6 (Mtes.) The original and whole, or its 

transcript, of any composition ; — so called from 
the bar which formerly was drawn through all 
the parts. Moore. 

In score, a term applied to music in writing, when 
all the parts are, as it were, notched or noted down, 
and placed in juxtaposition. Smart, — To quit scores, 
to square or settle an account ; to render an equiva- 
lent , to make compensation. South. 

SCORE, V. a. [i SCORED ; pp. scoring, scored.] 

1, To mark, ashy incision ; to cut ; to engrave 
Upon his shield the like was also scot td. Speascr 

2. To set down as a debt or as indebted. Swift 

Madam, 1 know when. 

Instead of five, you acot eU me ten, Sw\ft 

3. To note ; to impute ; to charge. 

Your follies and debauches change 

"With such a whirl, the poets of your age 

Are tired* and cannot score them on the stage. Dryden, 

4, (Jkfi/s.) To form, as a score, by collecting 

and properly arranging under each other the 
several detached pants or voices, of any compo- 
sition. Dwight. 

SCOR'JpU n, 1. One w^ho scores. 

2. An instrument for marking timber. Loudon 

SCO n, ; pi. sed ' R/ jb, [L.] 1. The dross 
which floats upon the surface of metals when 
fused, or the vitrified portion left after the fu- 
sion of ores, &c. ; rrciemcnt; slag. Newton. 

2. pi. {GeoL) Volcanic cinders. LijeU 

SC6'RI-Ac, a. Consisting of scorlec ; slaggy ; 
scoriaceous. 


The scoriae rivers that roll . . . 
T’uii - 1.1 *.1 ,"i • I ,• I Yaanck, 

I'l t‘ «* u’:* i .1*11. i'.c / 


B. A. Poe 


SCO-Rl-A'CEOUS (sks-re a'sliiis, 66), a. Relating 
to, or like, scoria, or the dross of metals. Ure. 

SC0-R{-FI-CA'TION, n. [L. scotda, slag, and fa- 
cto, to make.] {Mefaliiergi/.) The art or the 
act of reducing a body, ‘either entirely or in 
part, into scoria. Chambers. 

SCO'RI-PcSRM, a. [L. scoria, slag, and forma, 
form,] Resembling scories, Sma7't. 

SCO'Rl-PV, t\ G. [L. scona, slag, andjflrcio, to 
make.] To reduce to scoria or dross. Smart. 

SC6'R1-OOS, a. Drossy ; slaggy ; recrementi- 
tious; scoriaceous. [ii.] Browne. 

SCORN, r. o. [It. schermre ; sekemo, scorn ; Sp. 
escarneceri'^ from, Old Ger. skern, mockery; 
skmibti, to mock ; skmio, jesting. Diez. ^ 
W. tjsgornlofi [I, scorned; pp. scorning, 
SCORNRD,] To hold in extreme contempt; to 
treat disdainfully or contemptuously; to dis- 
dain ; to contemn ; to despise 

Back to the* infernal pit I dragthco chahiud. 

And seal tlu‘c so as henceforth not to acorn 

The facile gates of lull t(H> slightly barred. MiUon. 

Syn. — See Contemn. 


idRN, V. n. To show contempt ; to disdain. 
With rosy wings so richly blight. 


SC5RN, n. [It. schema , Sp. esearmo, — WT. 
ysgom , — See Scorn, t? «.] 

1. Extreme contempt ; disdain ; derision, 

Setrm implies a tnncklng. scoffing spirit* it fhwns n kind of ; 
link ill iti itu'uiiiiig lictwcin coiiti'niptniid ndluulc. iVhutOu. | 
Wljiit ft ih ill of -tf or >1 looks bcftiitifiil I 

111 till coiiU nipt and aiigi.rui liishpl Shak. 


2. The object of contempt; that which is 
treated with dimlain. 


Is it not a most horrid ingratitude thus to make a scorn d 
Him that made US' Td/x>tsoit, 

f To think scorn, to disdain; to despise; to hold 
uuwortliy of regard Sidney, — To laugh to scorn, to 
deride as conieiiiptihle. •• He haid unto them, Give 
place , for the maul is not dead, but sleepeth. And 
they laughed linn to scorn Jlatt i\. 24. 

Syn. — See Contempt, Derision. 

SCORN'EJR, n. One who scorns, or disdains ; a 
despiser ; a scotfer ; a derider. Spetise 7 \ 

SCORN FIJL, a. 1 Filled vrith scorn; showing 
contempt ; contemptuous ; disdainful. 

So saying, his proud step he sconijul turned. MiUotu 

2. Defiant ; regardless ; neglectful. 

With him I o'er the hills had run, 

Scot nful of winter's trost and summer’s sun. Prior 

SCi5RN'FUL-LY, ad. With scorn ; contemptuously. 

SC6RN'PUL-Nfiss, 7L. The quality of being scorn- 
ful; disdain; derision. Ash. 

SCORN'JNG, M. The act of one who scorns. 

t SCORN 'y, a. Deserving scorn. Mir. for Mag. 

SCOR'O dTte, n. {Min.) A crystalline mineral 
of vitreous lustre, of a pale leek-green or liver- 
brown color, and composed of arsenic acid, per- 
oxide of iron, and water t)a7ia. 

SCOR* PI- b, 71. [L,] {Astron.) A zodiacal con- 
stellation lying between Libra and Sagittarius ; 
the eighth sign of the zodiac, which the sun 
enters about the 23d day of October; the Scor- 
pion. NtekoL Hutton. 

SCOR'PI-OID, a, [Gr. okoo-kios, a scorpion, and 
f7i5off, form.] (Bot ) Curved or circinate at the 
end, like the tail of a scorpion, as the inflores- 
cence of the heliotrope. Gray. 

SC6R'PI-QN, n. [Gr- cKoprioq, oKopiriuiv ; L. Scor- 
pio ; it, sco?pio7ie ; Sp.escorpion; Fr. scorpiozi.] 

1. (Zool.) A pul- 
monary arachnid or 
pedipalp of the fam- 
ily Scorptofiidee. 

Efig. Cyc. 

Scorpions are 
distinnuisbed fiom 
other groups of spiders 
by their iiaving the ab 
dbuien articulated and terminated by a curved spur 
which they use for the purposes of attack and de- 
tence. The palpi are very large, and tlio terminal seg 
incut assumes the foim of the lobster’s claw. The 
number of eyes varies from eight to twelve in dif 
fereiit species. Scorpions inhabit tlio hot countries of 
both homispUeres. They luii with considerable swift- 
nefas, curving the tail, which they can tiiiu m every 
direction, over the back- Tlio wound occasioned by 
tho species iouiul in tlio southern parts of Europe is 
not usually dangerous, but the sting of some ot her and 
larger species produces serious and alarming sviap- 
toms. The remedy employed is ammonia. JKng. Cue, 

2. (/Ut7'o?i.) One of the signs of the zodiac ; 
Scorpio- 

The squeezing' Ciab and stinging Scorpion shine. Ihi/dea. 

3. A kind of whip or scourge, so called from 
the suffering it occasioned Calmet. Johmo7t. 

My iktherhath chastised you with whips, but I will chas- 
tise you with s/curpimis, 1 Amps xu. H. 

4. A sca-fish ; the sea-scorifion. Ainsworth, 

SCCJR'PI-ON-FLY, n, {Ent^ An insect of the 

genus Panorpa, having the extremity of its tail 
armed with a forceps, Westwood. 

SCOR'PI-ON-GRAss,ti. {Bot.) The common name 
of plants of the genus Mi/osoiis, including the 
true forget-me-not {Muosatis pidustns). E. Cyc. 

SCtJRTl-QN-Si’lN'Nf n. {Bot.) A small plant or 
shrub common in the south of Europe, having 
cathartic leaves *, Corozvilla emerus Eng, Cyc. 

SCOR 'P(-ON*§™ TAIL, n. (Bot.) A plant of sever- 
al species of the genus Scorpiurus ; caterpillar ; 
— so called from its twisted pod, which resem- 
bles the tail of a reptile. Chrke. 

SC0R'PI-QN’§-TH5rN, «. (Bot.) A plant of the 
genus Ulex. Wright. 

BCdR'Pl-QN-WORT (-wUrt), «. (Bot.) The an- 
nual plant Omithopvs scorpioidcs. WrigM. 

f 6C6R3E, V. a. [It. scorsa, a course,] 

1, To chase ; to pursue. Sjpefwer. 

2, To barter ; to exchange, Dmyton. 

1 1 SCORSE, V. n. To deal ; to barter. B. Jomtm, 

1 1 bcOrbE, n- Exchange ; barter- Spenssr. 
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SCOR'TA-TQ-RV, a. [L. scortator^ a fornicator.] 
Relating to fornication or lewdness. 

SCdB'ZA, ». [It.] A variety of epidote. Dana. 

SCOT, n. [A. S. sceat^ a part or portion ; Dnt. 
scJiat^ treasure; Oer. schatzj treasure, taxes, 
tribute; Ran. skatf wealth, treasure, tribute; 
lael. sJcattr^ a tribute; Sw. skatt, a treasure, a 
tax. — It. scoito\ Sp. es€Ote\ Fr, ecoU'\ A pay- 
ment; a tax; a reckoning; escot; shot. 

We mnv fortune to meet with such that shall pay for our 
icoi. Jiemers. 

t Scot and lot, Law.) a contribution laid upon 

all subjects, according to their ability. Cowell, 

.^Qf*“Spelinan observes that it [scot] signifies what 
the authors of the middle ages called conjectus (a 
throwing together), because it was thrown together by 
several into one, from Sax sceote, to throw or cast, 
whence sceotan, to shoot.” Burnll, 

SCOT, V, a. To scotch. — See Scotch. 

SCOT, n, [A. S. Scotta ; Rut. Schot ; Ger. SchoUe\ 
Icel. Shottskr, a Scotchman, and also a quick 
runner.] A native of Scotland ; a Scotchman ; 
a North Briton. Bums. 

t SCOT' ALE, n, {Bng. Law.) An entertainment 
with ale, given for the purpose of extorting 
money. SpclMan. 

SCOTCH, V. a. [Of uncertain etymology. — Scot. 
scutch, to beat.] [i. scotched ; pp* scotch- 

IXO, SCOTCHED.] 

1. To cut with shallow incisions or in a slight 
manner ; to wound slightly ; to score. 

We ’ve ocotchod the sneke, not killed it. Shak. 

2. To stop, as a wheel, by putting something 
under it to prevent it from rolling back. Wright. 

3. To pack, as hemp. Wiight. 

ScriTCH, n. A slight cut ; a shallow incision. 

Give him four acotches with a knife. Walton. 

SCOTCH, a. iGeag.) Relating to Scotland, its 
inhabitants, or language ; Scottish. 

HCOTCir-BAB'LeY, n. Barley of which the husk 
has been removed ; pot-barloy. Loudon. 

SCOTCIi'-BdN'NjpTS, n, (Bot.) A species of 
mushroom ; Agariens pvatensis. Loudon. 

SCOTCH-CSl'LQPS, n. pi. Veal cut into small 
pieces. Johnson. 

SCOTCH BD-C5L'L9PS (skStcht-), n. pi Scotch- 
collops. King. 

SCOtch'-PIb'DLB, n. The itch. [Cant.] Scott. 

SCOtch'-PIR, n. (Jiot.) A species of pine which 
produces the red deal ; Scotch-pine ; Pinvs spU 
vestris, Baird. 

SCOTCH'-HOP'P^IR?, n. pi. A play in which boys 
hop over lines or scotches in the ground. Locks. 

SCOTCH' n. 1. A native or an inhabitant 
of Scotland. 

2, (Naut.) A larj?e batten put upon rigging, 
to keep it from chafing. Dana. 

SCOTCH'-PfNB, n. See Sootch-pir. Baird. 

SCOtcu'-ROsE, n. A species of rose {Bosa 
spinosissima), of which there are several varie- 
ties. Loudon. 

SCOTCH'-ThIs'TLE (-tWa'sl), n. A species of 
thistle ; — so called from its being the emblem 
in the arms of the Scotch nation. Booth, 

aoO'TiPR, n. {Omith.) 

A sj^cies of black duck 
or diver, of which there 
are three species, the 
common scoter (Oide* 
mia nt^a, or Anas n*- 
gra), the velvet-scoter 
{Oidemia fusca), and 
the surf-scoter {Oids~ 
mia perspiciUata). ^ , 

_ TanvO. 

SCOT — FfiSfi, a. Without payment ; unhurt* 

m c«anot 8Qape y«t ocot^^firee wooatroUed. Mr.Jiir Masf. 

t ScOTH, o. a. To wrap m darkness- Sidney, 

SCO'TJ-A (skS'she-a), n. [Or. <weor/a* darkness, a 
oavetto.j {Arch.) A semicircular cavity or hol- 
low moulding between the fillets of the tori, in 
the bases of columns and elsewhere ; a oavetto ; 
atrochilus; a casement;— so called from the 
deep shadow it produces. Britton. 

8C6'T|ST, n. A schoolman or scholastic who 
followed Dtms Beotm, one of the leading cham- 
pions of Realism in the thirteenth centuiy, in 



opposition to a Thomist, or follower of Thomas 
Aquinas. W %rton. 

SCOT-O-DIn'I-A, n. [Gr. orKoroSnia ; c/tdros, dark- 
ness,* and itvito, to turn round.] {Med.) Giddi- 
ness, with impaired sight, often succeeded by 
headache; scotomy. Dunglisooi. 

SCOT'O-GRAPH, n, [Gr. cKorog, darkness, and 
ypatpm, to write.] An instrument with which a 
person who is blind or who is in the dark may 
wiite. Maimder. 

SCOT'p-MY, 71, [Gr. a#e^rw/*tt.] A dizziness caus- 
ing dimness of sight ; scotodinia. B. Jonson. 

SCOTS, a. Scottish ; Scotch. Sir W. Scott. 

SC6t'TER-ING, 71. A boyish sport in Hereford- 
shire, England, of burning a bimdle of pease- 
straw at the end of harvest. Bailey. 

SC6t'TI-CI§M, n. A Scottish word or idiom. 

The pleadinpf? of lawyers wert* equally loose and inaccu- 
rate, and tliut piofetiSiun haviuq tuinihhed more authors, and 
the nmtteis ot winch they treat imnghng daily lu common 
di*>couibe and busiuesy, in my ot thoac vicious ioi iiia of speech 
■which arc denuiiiinated iS* otUctitnis have been lutioduced by 
them into the language. Hobertmn. 

SCOT'TJ-CIZE, t?. a. To render Scottish. N. B. R. 

SCOT'TISH, a. Relating to Scotland, to its in- 
habitants, or to its language ; Scotch, Stewart. 

SC(jt^L'ER--ITE, 71. {Mhi.) A mineral found at 
Port Rush, Ireland, chiefly composed of silica, 
alumina, lime, and soda. Dana. 

SCOto'DREL, n. [Either from the Rut. <5^ Ger. 
schaiide, ignominy, or from It. scondarvolo, 
a hidcr ; scondei'e, to hide. SId7i7ier.'\ A mean 
rascal ; a low, petty villain ; a knave ; a rogue. 

If your ancient but Ignoble blood 

Ilafl crept through, ocoundteta ever since the nood. Jrope. 

“ The instances of thp usage of this word are 
so modern, that it seems dimcult to connect it with 
an Anglo Satonorisin ; otherwise the first etymology 
of Skinner seems plausible.” lUcihardsoa. 

SCOl^N'DREL, a. Base; disgraceful. Warburton. 

SCot>N'DREL-l§M, n. The quality of a scoun- 
drel; baseness; rascality; turpitude. Boswell 

sedO^R, V. a. [Goth, skatirofi, to scour; A. S. 
sctir, a scouring ; Rut. schu7'm, to scour ; Ger. 
schei4re7t; Dan. sktero; Sw. skura. — Sp. m'«- 
rar ; Fr. kurer.) [t. scouiiED ; pp. scouitiNO, 

SCOURED.] 

1. To rub hard with sand or any rough sub- 
stance, in order to clean the surface ; to clean 
or brighten by friction or rubbing hard. 

Poor Vadius, long with learned bplceu devoured. 

Can taste no ]>luti8urc since his shield was bcouieiZ. Pojw, 

2. To purge violently. Johnson, 

3. To cleanse, as clothes; to whiten. Gay. 

In some lakes, the ■water is so nitrons as, if foul clothes Iks 

put into it, it ncottreth them of itself. IJaeon. 

4. To remove by rubbing or scouring. “A 

heady current scouring faults.** Shak. 

6. To pass or range swiftly over- 

This Hdgnr . . used, in the summer time, to seour the sea 
witli rertaia shipt of war. Fabyan, 

6. To clear or free by ranging over. 

The kings of r.ac«‘di'm«ni, having set out some gaUeys . . . 
to acour the sea oi juiutcs, Uiey iiu i us. Sttlney. 

4CS^ In the two latter applications, the It. scorrere 
{L. curro), to run, le considered by Thonigoii to be 
tile root. 

7. {Mil) To discharge ordnance or musketry 

at for the purpose of dislodging an enemy. To 
scour the rampart,** Mil Bncy. 

V, n, 1. To perform the office of clean- 
ing, as vessels, by rubbing with sand or other 
rough substance ; to scrub. 

I keep his house, end wash, wring, brew, b*ke,fceiKr,dftMi 
meat, and make the beds. ShaJk. 

2 . To cleanse clothes or garments. 

Warm water if softer than cold, for It sooerstA bettor. Bowon. 

3. To be purged ; to be lax, 

^ If you turn tbeep Into wheel or rye to feed, tot it not be 
toe rank, lest It sneke Uidm aremr. Mortimer. 

4. To range or run swiftly ; to scamper. 

Swift at her ceUhw husband scocovof away. JPi^. 

BCd^ra'ER, n. 1. One who scours. Martin. 

2. One who cleanses old garments. Simmonds. 

3. A purge ; a cathartic, Johnson. 

4. One who runs swiftly, Johnson. 

8 sooOrgb (skUd) [skajd* s. W, P. J. B. F. K. 
Sm. Wb , ; skSxj, Jh.]* j*. [L. corrigia, a shoe- 
tie, a rein ; It. seoreggia, a leather thong | Fr. 
esco^trgh, a scourge. •— Gael, spitire.] 


1. A whip ; a lash ; a thong. 

And when he had made a scowge of small cords, he drove 
them all out of the temple. John ii. 15. 

2. A punishment ; a vindictive affliction. 

See what a scouri/e is laid upon your hate, 

That Heaven tmds means to kilfy our joys with love. Shak. 

3. One that afflicts, harasses, or destroys. 

Let tyrants govern with an Iron rod, 

Oppress, destroy, and be the scourge of God. Toj^e. 

4. A whip for a top. Locke. 

II SCOtiR^-E, u. a. \lt. scoreggiare.'] [t. scourged; 

pep . scourging, scourged ] 

1. To lash with a whip ; to whip severely. 

Is it lawful for you to mourge a Roman ? Acts xxii. 25. 

2. To punish ; to chastise ; to chasten. 

He will scourge us for our iniquities, and will have mercy 
again. Tdb. xin. S. 

II SCOUR(y'ER (sfciiij'cr), n. One who scourges or 
punishes ; a chastiser ; a punisher. Johnson, 

II SCOUR^'ING (sUiiij'ing), w. Punishment or 
chastisement by the scourge. Heh. xi. 36. 

sedUR'ING, 71. 1. The act of one who scours. 

2. The act of cleansing clothes. 

3. A looseness ; a flux ; a diarrhoea. Gt'ant. 

4. A running swiftly. Dryd&n. 

ScQ\iriuffrvLiili,{Bot.)X\io common namo of plants 

of the genus Kguisetum, or horscTail a namu par- 
ticularly applied to Egui'tctum hyemale. Gray. 

t SCOURSE (skSrs), v. a. To barter. — See Scorse. 

sebtfT, 71. [Old Fr. escoztt ; Fr. e^cout ; ecozder, to 
listen, to hear; — from L, auscuUo, to hear; 
auricula, the exteinal car. — The past paiticiple 
of A. S. sceotazi, to cast forth, to throw or send 
out, to shoot. Tooke. Jimhts.’] 

1. {Mil) A person employed to observe the 
movements, and gain intelligence of the num- 
bers, of an enemy ; a spy. Glos. of Mil. Terms. 

2. A servant or waiter in a college or univer- 
sity. [Oxford Univ., England.] Oxford Guide. 

3. A high rock. [North of Eng.] Grose. 

sedtT , r . n . [Lscoited;/;/;.. scouting,. scoi ted.] 

1. To go out in order to observe the motions 
of an enemy privately ; to net the spy. 

Oft im thv boidoring dvep 
Encamp their leinoiih. oi uitli obhiMiii* wing 
Hctfut far and ^tde into tliv ti'uiiii ol iiigiit 3/ilifmi. 

2. To ridicule ; to sneer;— with at, Johnson, 

SCD'Ot, a. 1. To travel over in sean‘hing. 

T’other aeouia the plain, if hnidy to illicovcr nt diatanPi 
from tiic dock soiac caicaas iialf ucvouriHl. 

2. To reject with contempt; — to hoot out or 
away ; to ridicule ; to sneer at, C. Hwhnrdsozi. 

Ai9 > Hnautliorixodl till of late years, but getting 
into good U 80 .” Uniart. 

sod V'KL (skflv'vl), 71. [W. ysguholl — L. scopa, 
a broom,] A sort of mop for sweeping an o\eii ; 
a malkin. . I/uau oi fh. 

SCO\^, n. [Rut. sekouw.) A flat-bottomed bout ; 
a skew. — See Skow\ 

S(:(>Wl, V. 71. [A. S. sruleaged, soowl-eyed.^ 
X*ast participle of A. S. sn/llan, to separate. 
Tooke.’l y. '•t «)\% 1 1 i» ;;>/). s( o\vMNG,sc(*n i.r.n.] 
To contract the brows, as in anger or discon- 
tent ; to frown ; to look angry, sour, or sullen. 

Ev«n cn, nr with much mom eonttmnt, ninn’f «yf i 

Dtd aexfwt on Kichiurd* iNhaJt. 

evbWh, V. a. To drive acowUngly. [r#] Milttm, 
n. 1. A look of auUeimess or gloomy 
ire ; a frowning look of anger or discontent. 

A w ou I Iff tin c} oa u a lm>k nr aunt of tlw ayra with con- 
tr«(‘to(L brow*. McAorUtm, 

2. Gloom ; darkness of aspect. 

And, in thr irutrl of hrawn. I'atU fere 

Grvw dark an thvy wr« «t>«‘AkinH. fitMfJteil 

SC^filfrl/iNG-LY, ad. With a acowl. Johnson. 

n. pi A lenten dish, emn- 
poaed of e|pa boiled hard and mixed with a 
seasoning or butter, salt, and popper. Ralliwelt, 

SCEAB'SLH (skrib'M), V. ». (Rut. kroMekn; 
serabbm, to soratoh $ Got, kraobekt ; graben, to 
engrave. — Gaol, sgrag. — Or. to grave* 

to write; L. scribo, to write. — A*croA6i^ is tho 
dbninutlve of scram with the mere chango of 
p into b, Rieharassn.'l 

X. To make Mcribbled marks ; to make !rrf||:w- 
kr or unmeaning marks ; to seribbia ; to sorawL 

2* To scrape or paw with the hands; to orawl 
Of paw as on the floor or ground ; to soramble ; 
to struggle ; to somffia ; to claw. [Provincial 
in Bug. sjul colloquial in tha 0* S«] RBUomay, 
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SCREEN- 


SCRAB'BLE, t?. ®. To mark with irregiilar lines 
or letters ; to scribble ; to scrawl. WrighU 

SCRAb^BLE, n. The act of scrabbling ; a scrib- 
ble ; a scramble. Holloway* 

SCRAF'FLE, v. n. 1. To scramble- Brockett. 

2. To be busy or industrious. BrocJ^tU 

3. To shuffle ; to act unfairly. Grose, 

46S* This word is used in the North of England. 

SCRAg, n, [Gael, sgrag, — ^crag appears to be 
formed from crag, Richardson,'] Any thing 
thin, lean, or meagre and rough. “ A scrag of 
mutton, i. e. the small end of the neck ; the 
man is a scrag^ i, e. he is raw-boned.” Todd, 

SCRAo'GJglD, a. Rough ; scraggy. BevdUy, 

SCRAg'G^D-NESS, n. Scragginess. Johnson. 

SCRAg'GI-LY, ad. In a scraggy manner ; mea- 
grely; leanly; roughly. Cotgrave. 

SCRAg'GJ-N£SS, n. The state of being scraggy ; 
leanness; roughness; scraggedness. Johnson. 

SCRAg'GYj Rough; rugged; uneven or 

broken. ** One steep, scraggyrSR.** Datnpier. 

2. Lean ; thin ; meagre. Arbuthmt. 

SCrAm'BLE (skrilin'bl), v. n. [The same with 
scrabble. Johnson, Todd.] H. soitA muled ; pp, 
SCEAMBLINO, "cn.vMBi Eli.] To catch at any j 
thing eagerly nith the bauds, as in climbing or 
in contending with others to get possession of 
something; — to struggle; to scrabble. ‘‘He 
scrambled up that rock.” Johnson. 

Of other care they little reckoning make 
Than how to v* ‘■h<‘ feast, 

And shove ci'« w.i i' ; tin '■ i 'lucst. MUton. 

They must have $ct ambled with the wild boasts for crabs 
and nuts. Hay. 

SCRAM'BLE, n. The act of one who scrambles ; 
the act of catching eagerly at any thing with 
the hands ; a struggle ; a scrambling. 

Amidst the confused sci amhle of politics and war. A. Smith. 

SORAm'BL^SR, n. One who scrambles. 

All the little scrandikn after fbme fall upon him. Addison. 

SCRAM^BLING, n. The act of one who scrambles. 

SCRAm'BLING-LY> dd. In a scrambling mann*er. 

SCRANOII, V. a. [Hut, schransenf to eat heartily.] 
To crush between the teeth with noise; to 
crauiich. [Local, Eng.] Brocketi. 

BCRANK'Y, ct. Lank. — SeeSKRANKY. Blaokicood. 

SCRAN'N^L, a. [The word seems connected with 
cranny f a small chink or fissure. Richardson.] 
Thin ; slight ; slender ; lean ; meagre. 

And, when they list, thoir lean and flashy songs 
Grate on their scraunel pipes of wretched straw. JHiHon. 

SCRAn'NY» «• Scrannel. [Local, Eng.] Brockett, 

SCRAF, n. [A. S. screopan^ to scrape. — From 
scrape^ any thing scraped or rubbed off. Johnson.] 

1. A small particle ; a little piece ; a fragment. 

Skraps of authors got by heart. Locke, 

The scraps and Imperfect remains of fbrmer ages. OJarmlL 

2. A crumb ; a small particle of meat left at 
the table. 

He drinks water, and lives on wort leaves pulse like a hog, 
or scraps like a dog. Bvatom, 

8. A small piece of paper ; — properly scrip. 

Brt'gn ant with thnusamls, flits the scrap unseen. 

And silent holls a king or buys a queen. Pope. 

4. pi, Fieees of fat pork left in the form of 

a skinny residuum in the process of extracting 
lard by neat. llalUweU. 

80EAp'-BOOK (-bfl k), n, A book in which scraps 
or small pieces cut out of newspapers, miscel- 
laneous prints, &c., are pasted. WiUard. 

SCRAPE, V. a. [A. S. arreopan; Gev. ^ Hut. 
aekrapm\ Han. sArnde; Sw. skrapa^ amfm.*-^ 
Or. to engrave, to write; L. am6o, to 

write; Old Fr. — Gael, See 

Grave.] U . scitAVKo ; pp . scuapino, scraped.] 

1, To draw .something, usually something 
edged, an edged tool or instrument, over, and in 
contact with, the surface of; to deprive of the 
surface by the light action of a sharp instru- 
ment ; to rub the surface from by an cage. 

Hard wnnd« nr« mom propefiy scraped plusad. Moeam* 

2. To dean by rubbing ; to erase. Smart, 

8. To rub with a grating noise ; to grate. 


The chiming clocks to dinner call; 

A hundred tbotsteps scrape the marble hall. Pope. 

4. To gather by penurious or trifling dili- 
gence ; — commonly with together. South. 

5. To insult by drawing the feet over the 

floor. Grose. 

SCRAPE, V. n. 1. To make a harsh noise. Lovelace. 

2. To play ill on a fiddle. JoJmson. 

3. To draw the foot on the floor or ground . 

— to make an awkward bow. Auisworth. 

To scrape off, to remove or take away by scraping. 
SiDxft. — To sorape acquaintance, to curry favors by 
bows ; to insinuate into one’s iamiliarity. Johnson, 

SCRAPE, 71. 1. A drawing of one thing, usually 
an edged instrument, over, and in contact with, 
the surface of another thing. Ascham. 

2. The noise made by scraping, as the sound 

of the foot drawn over the floor. Joh?ison. 

3. An act of civility ; a bow. Johnson. 

4. A state of difficulty or trouble, — generally 
the effect of ill conduct ; perplexity ; distress. 

The too eager pursuit of this, his old enemy, through thick 
and thin, has led him iutu many of tluse hc/ mjes. ArbutJuiot. 

SCRAP'jpR, n. 1. One who scrapes ; whatever is 
used for scraping, as an iron instrument at a 
doorway to take off mud from the boots, an in- 
strument drawn bv oxen or horses for scraping 
dirt in making cellars, roads, <S:c., an iron, tool 
used for scraping the masts and decks of a ship, 
an engraver’s instrument for working mezzo- 
tinto, a carpenter’s tool for cleaning planks and 
casks, &c. Si7n7no7ids. 

2. A miser ; a scrape-penny. Herbej't. 

3. An awkward or vile fiddler. Cowley. 

SCRAp-J-A'NA, n. pi. A collection of literary 
scraps or fragments, [r.] Ec. Rev. 

SCRAPPING, n. 1. The act of one that scrapes. 

2. Any thing scraped off. Boyle. 

SCRAP' JNG-LY, ad. In a scraping manner. 

SCRAp'-IR-ON (-l-virn), n. The cuttings and 
parings of iron work, which are saved, collected 
together, and melted again in the puddling 
furnaces. Siminonda. 

t SCEAt, V. a. To scratch. Burton. 

t SCRAT, v.n. To rake ; to search. Mir. for Mag. 

SCRAT, n. [A, S. scritta.] An hermaphrodite. 
[Obsolete or local.] Skin7ier. 


t SCRATCEI'{NG-LY, ad. With scratches. Sidney. 

SCRATCH'-WEED, w. {Bot.) Cleavers ; goose- 
grass ; catch-weed ; Gahum aparine. Loudo 7 u 


SCRATCH'— WiG, 7i. A thin, rough wig. Simmonds 


t scrAw, 71. [Ir. ^Erse.] Surface or scurf. Swift. 

SCR Awl, u. a. [Corrupted from scrabble. 

[«. scrawled; pp. SCRAWLING, SCRAWLED.] 
To write, draw, or mark awkwardly or irregu- 
larly ; to scrabble ; to scribble. Swift. 

SCRAwL, V, 71 . 1. To write unskilfully and in- 
elegantly ; to scribble. 


Though with a golden pen you scrawl. 
And sciibble in a berlin. 


2. t [From crawl.] To crawl. 


Swift, 

Ainsworth. 


SCRAwl, n. 1* Unskilful and inelegant writing ; 
scribble. “ In Greek scrawls.*" TickeU. 


The left hand will make such a scrttiol that it will not be 
legible, Arbtahnot, 

2. Broken branches ; brushwood. [XT. S.] 

SCRAwL'^IR, n. One who scrawls ; a clumsy and 
inelegant writer. Jo?mson. 

SCRAWL'JNG, p. a. Writing unskilfully and in- 
elegantly ; scribbling. 

SCRAW'NY* Thin ; scranny. [Colloquial, XT. S.] 

SCR AY (skra), 71. {Oimith.) A species of sea- 
sw’allow or tern ; the common tern ; Steriia 
hirunclo. Ray. 

t SCRE'A-BLE, a. [L. acreabilis; screo, to hawk, 
to heni.] That may be spit out. Bailey. 

SCREAK (skrSk), v. n, [Han. skirige ; Sw. skTnla ; 
Icel. skracka, — Gael, sgreuch. — See Shriek.] 
screaked ; pp. SCREAKING, SCREAKED.] 
To make a shrill noise; to shriek, [r.] Spenser. 

SCREAK (skrSk), n. A shriek ; a creak. Bp. Bull. 

SCREAM (skrSni), v. n. [A. S h7'ama7i, to cry 
aloud. Somner. — Serentus considers the word 
to be connected with the Sw. skrmma, to frighten 
or be frightened, Todd. — Gael. sgreadA ft. 
SCREAMED ; pp. SCREAMING, SCREAMED.] To 
cry out shrilly, as in terror or agony ; to make 
a cry of terror ; to shriek : — to screech, as a bird. 

The fearfiil matrons raise a tvreaminff cry. 

And feeble meu with fiiiu ter groans i opiy. Lh'yden, 
1 heard the owl scream and the crickets cry. Shak. 

The tarnished eagle scr’ewns, and passes by. Gray. 


SCRATCH, V. a. [Ger. kratzen’. Hut. krassen; 
Dan. kradsa ; Sw. kratta. — Gael, sgriob, 

sgrab.] \i. scratched ; pp. scratching, 

SCRATCHED.] 

1. To tear or to mark with something sharp 
or pointed, as the nails. 

The laboring swain 

Scratched with a rake a furrow tor his giain. Xhyden, 

2. To wound slightly; to hurt slightly with 

any thing pointed or keen. Joknsoti. 

8. To rub with the nails so as not to wound. 


Be mindfbl. when invention iklls. 

To scratch your head and bite your nails. Sw\ft. 

4. To write or draw as with scratches, awk- 
wardly, irvegularly, or badly. Swift. 

6. To dig or excavate with the claws. 

To scratch out, to erase by scratching ; to obliterate. 


SCRATCH, n. 1. An incision ragged and shallow. 
2. A laceration with the nails ; a slight wound. 


Heaven forbid a shallow scratch should drive 
The Prince of Wales from such a field as this. 


3. An irregular mark of any character. ” A 

few scrcUches upon paper.” Search. 

The coarse file cuts deep, and makes deep scratches in the 
work. Moxon. 

4. A small wig ; a scratch-wig. Wnght. 

6. (Boxing.) A line across the prize-ring up 

to which the combatants are brought when they 
join fight. Wright. 

To come up to the scratch, to stand to the conse- 
quences, or to appear when expected. [Low*] Wright. 


SCRATCH'-ORA'DLE, ». See Cratch-cradle. 


scratch' ^IR, n. He who, or that which, scratch- 
es,— particularly a fowl that scratches for food. 

SCRATCH' n. pi. (Farriery,) An inflamma- 
tion of the skin of the heel of a horse, the first 
appearance of which is usually a dry and scurvy 
state of the skin of the heel, with redness, heat, 
and itching; grease. Hr. BaM, 

SCBAtch'IHO, n. The act of one who acratches. 


SCREAM, n. A shrill, quick, loud cry of terror or 
of pain; a shrill, harsh oxy as that of certain 
birds. ** Strange screams of death.” Shak. 

SCRfiAM'jpR, w. 1. One who screams. Smart. 

2. (^Oimith.) A name ghen to two species of 
South American birds ijfalmnedea cormitvt, the 
homed screamer, and Vhaima chaxaria) placed 
by Vigors in the order GThllce ; — so called from 
their loud, shrill cry. Biig. Oyc, 

BCREAM'ING, n. The act of one who screams. 

SCREECH, V. n. [Icel. skraeka\ Ger. schreieni 
Hut, schreeuwen ; Han. skrige ; Sw skrika. — 
Gael, sgreach.] [». screeched ; pp. screech- 
ing, screeched!] To cry out shrilly, as in 
terror or in anguish, or as a bird ; to scream ; 
to shriek. “ Screeching owls.” Bp. Hall. 

SCREECH, M. A sharp, shrill cry, as of horror or of 
pain, or as of certain birds ; a shriek ; a scream. 

A screech or shriek is the cry of terror or passion , perhaps 
it may be called sharper aud harsher than a^crcam, but, in 
human beings especially, scarcely to be distinguished from it. 

C. Hu hui dswi. 

SCREECH'-C^L, n. ( Ornith.) An owl that hoots 
or screeches at night, regarded by the supersti- 
tious as a bird of ill-omen. Shak. 

SCREfiOH'Y, a. Like a screech. H. Cochhum. 

SCREED, n. [A. S- screade^ a shred ; screadian^ 
to cut. — Gael, acread, a cry ; sereadafx, a noise 
made by rending.] A shred : — a shrill sound ; 
a cry : — an harangue. [Scotland.] Jarrdeson. 

SCREED, n. {Ardh.) A wooden rule for run- 
ning mouldings ; — the extreme guide on the 
margin of walls' and ceiUngs for floating to, by 
the aid of the rules. Brmde. 

SCREEN, n. [Low L. serema ; Old Fr. tsarm ; 
Fr. f^cran. — Skinner thinks from Ger w/drmmf 
to cover, to protect. — Old Fr escran, fSfOm Xt. 
exoemo, to separate- Britton. — Probably con- 
nected with the L. srrmium, a c#4e for kemwg 
books, &c., and the Ger. echreiiu F. Cycj 

■ - - - ' — — 
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SCRIPTURE 


1. Somethiiiff that affords shelter or conceal- 
ment, or something that excludes light, heat, or 
cold, as a movable framework. 

I'hcre ia a soveti between the candle and the eye. JBacoTi, 

Some ambitious men serve as screens to pnnees in matters 
of danger and envy. Bacon. 

2. A kind of sieve, for separating stones or 

lumps from earth, for parting the dust from 
coals, &c. Simmonds. 

3. {Arch.) A partition dividing off some por- 

tion of an interior or room from the rest of its 
plan, without similarly contracting or shutting 
up the space overhead, being carried up only to 
a certain, height, so as to admit a view over the 
top of it : — a colonnade or wall architecturally 
decorated, enclosing a court-yard in front of a 
building. P. Cyc. 

Bi3REEN, V. Of. p. SCREENED ; jjp, SOKEBNING, 
SCREENED.] 

1.. To protect, as from heat, light, or cold ; to 
cover ; to shield ; to shelter ; to conceal ; to hide. 

Backed with a ridge of hills 

•fhat soeened the fruits of the earth and seats of men. Milton. 

2. To sift through a seieen ; to liddle. 

Mixed with one part of veiy mellow soil screened. JSvelffa, 


SCREW pkru), n. [Gcr. sehraubc ; Dut. sohroef\ 
Dan. s/irue ; Sw. 



winding round a cylinder, ^ 
or round a cylindrical per- 
foration, so as to cut every line on thC'^surface 
parallel to the axis at the same angle j — used 
where great pressure is required to be exerted 
within a small space, as in compressing cotton 
and other goods,* for pressing books, extracting 
juices from solid substances, &c. Loomis. 

SereMs are of two kinds: com^e.Xt also called 
external or waZe, and concare^ also called internal or 
female. The first kind consists of a solid cylinder of 
wood or metal, on the surface of which is a rirojocting 
rib, fillet, or thread, pasaiiig •apiially round so as to 
make equal aii^^loa with Iiml*- p.u.ilU'l to the axis of 
the cvlinder* The second kind ot screw consists of a 
cylindrical perforation through a solid block, the sur- 
face of the perforation being spirally grooved so as to 
correspond to the tliiead on the solid cylinder, which 
fits it, or to winch it is adapted. Tomltns07U 

2. A nail grooved, used by carpenters for 

fastening pieces of wood, or wood and metal, to- 
gether; — called also wood-scrows, and screw- 
iialb. P« pyc* 

3. A miser; an extortioner. EaUiweU. 

4. State of being stretched. ** Strained to 

the last screio that he can bear.’* Coirper. 

6. A rigid examination of a student hy an in- 
structor. [College cant, XJ. S.] Yale Lit. May. 

Archimedes* screw* See Ar- 
OIimEDEAN. — Endless screw* 
or peryetual screwt a screw used 
to convey circular motion from 
an axle to a toothed wheel the 
plane of which passes through 
the central line of tiie axle ; — 
sometimes called by mechanics nteorm* Biff clow* — 
Micrometer screw, a screw employ od for the measiiro- 
meiit of very minute motions and spaces. Loomis* 



Endless screw. 


SCREW (sfcrfi), D* a* \i, SCREWED ; pp* screw- 
ing, SCREWED.] 

1. To turn or move by a screw ; to sq iiecze. 
“ The press by utmost vigor screwed*** Philips* 

2. To fasten with a screw, or as with a screw. 

To screw your lock on the door. Moxon. 

3. To bring by effort ; to force. 

Screw your courage to the sticking place. 

4. To deform by contortions ; to distort. 

He screwed his ftce into a hardened smile. Brpden. 

5* To oppress by extortion. SwM. 

0. To examine rigidly or minutely, as a stu- 
dent- [College cant, XL S,] Uansardiana. 

To screw itp, to tighten : — to bring to a certain 
state by violent pressure. Sw\fl* — To screw out, to 
unscrew s to press out ; to extort 


SCREW'— BOLT (skrd'-), Jt A bolt secured by a 
screw- Simmoms* 


SCREW'-DRfV-9R, n. An iron or steel tool 
shaped like a chisel, but terminating in a blimt 
edge ; — rused for turning screws. Bimmofids* 

SCREW'RE (skrd'er), ♦t He who, or that whioh, 
screws. 



Screw-jack. 


SCREW'.-JACK Cskrd'j&k), n* A por- 
table machine for raising great 
weights by the agency of a screw, 
or of a combination of teeth and 
pinions ; a jack-screw. P. Cyc. 

jgejr- En the figure the rack-work of 
a screw-jack of the second kind is 
shown, the stock in which it is en- 
closed being removed. 

SCREW'-KEY, n. Apart of a lathe . 

— a lever for turning the screw of i n 
a press. lS£mmo?ids. 

SCREW'-PINE (skrd*-), w. (Bot.) 

The English name of endogenous 
trees and bushes of the order 
PandanacecB. 

j8C&*Sotne of the screw-pines 
send down aorlal roots, others 
are weak and decumbent. They 
abound in the Mascaren islands, 
especially the Isle of France, 
where they are found covering 
sandy plains. Theie they send 
down strong aerial roots from 
the stem towards the earth, 
which quickly bury themselves 
when they reach the soil, Thus 
adding to the number of mouths 
for extracting food from the 
earth, and acting as stays to pre- 
vent the stems from being blown 
about by the wind. Screw-pines 
are coninion in most tropical 
islands of the Old World, but 
rare m America. Lindley. 

SCREW'— PRfeSS (skriS'prfis), n. A mncliinc for 
communicating pressure by means of a Kcrew 
or screws, P. Cyc, 



Sorow-pine. 


SCREW'-PEO-Pfir/L^IR, 71* 
(Naut*) An instrument 
for the propulsion of ves- 
sels, consisting of two or 
more tni.sU‘d blade.s, set 
on an axis running paral- 
lel with the keel, and re- 
volving beneath the water 
' at the stern. JBrande*. 



Screw-pxopeUer. 


SCREW'-SIIJSlL (skrfi'shm), ft. {Conch*) The 
shell of an animal of the genus Twiio ; wreath- 
shell. liamilton. 

SCREW'— STEAM-RR, ft* A steam-vessel furnished 
with a screw ; — a propeller. iSimmoiida* 

SCRBW'-TREE (skrft'trS), ft* (BoL) The com- 
mon name of evergreen shrubby plants of the 
genus llclicteres, found in warm countries; — 
so called from the manner in which the fruit is 
twisted. Loudon* 

SCREW'— WR£nch, n. A wrench used for turn- 
ing screws. iSim month* 

t SCRIB'A-BLE, a. [L. scf'iho, to write.] That 
may be 'written upon. Old Ballad. 

fSCRl-BA'Tloys, a* Skilful in, or addicted to, 
writing. Barrow* 

t SORlB'BRT, n* A painter’s pencil, Emlyn. 

SCRTB'BIjK (skrlb'bl), r. a* [L. scriho, to write. — 
Gael, sgriobh * — See SciaiiB.} [i. BCRntBLKi) ; 
pp. scuiitur^NO, fiCRiBBLED.j To writc With- 
out care or elegance; to fill with artless or 
worthless writing; to scrawl. **Hc svribhlrtl 
a pamphlet.” Johnson. 

SCUIb'BE.B, V. n. To write without care or beau- 
ty ; to write negligently or inelegantly. 

My hasty hand ibrthvlth doth wrihUe oa Omooiam* 

SCrKb'BLB, n. Worthless or oareless vrriting ; a 
scrawl. “ In a hasty scribhleJ* Boyk* 

SORlB'BliE-MfiNT, n. A worthless or careless 
writing; scribble. [».] Southey* 

SCRtB'BLRB, n* 1. One who scribbles or scrawls ; 
a petty author. 

The ooHhbZar, piaehed with battser. wiitw to dl»«. 

And to your geulun mu«t eondn-na hU line. QrmpsiXie* 

2. One who performs the act of scribbling in 
the manufacture of woollen cloth. A* Smith* 

SCRIb'BLIMQ, n* L The aot of one who scrib- 
bles ; the act of writing hastily or carelessly. 

2. A preliminary process to carding m the 
woollen manuftteture. Simmoyids. 

SCRlD'BLfNG-LY, ad* In ft scribbling manner. 


f SCRIBE, n. [L. scriha ; scribo, to write ; It. scrU 
ba\ Sp. escriba\ Fr. scribe* — Ger. schreiber; 
Dut. schrijeer ; Dan. sknver ; Sw. skribe7it.'\ 

1* A public or professional writer ; a writer . 
— a notary ; a clerk ; a secretary. 

The following letter comes fiont some notable young fe- 
male senbe. Sj met at or. 

2. {Jetoish Hist,) One of a learned body oE 
men, also called lawyers, who were copyists, 
and, at the same time, interprcteis, of the Mo- 
saic law. Kitto* 

Syn. — See Writer. 

SCRIBE, V. a. [/.scRiiiETi scribing, scribed.] 

1. To mark or writc upon. Spenser* 

2. To score w'ith a scribing-iron. Simmtmds. 

3. {Carp*) To mark and adjust with com- 
passes ; to fit, as one edge of a board, or one 
piece of timber or w'ood, to another. Brande* 

SCRIB'JNG, n* {Carp.) The act of fitting the 
edge of a board to anotluT board in the same 
plane as the edge : — the fitting of one piece of 
wood to another so that their fibies may be 
respectively at right angles. Brande* 

SCRlB'lNG-iR-ON, ft. An iron-pointed ir.htru- 
luent for marking casks and timber. Simmonds. 

SCRIG'GLB, r. ■«. To writlie ; to struggle or twist 
about with more or less force ; to squirm ; to 
squiggle ; to wriggle. [liocal, hhig.] Forhy* 

t SCRI'MER, «. [Fr. eserhnour*'] A gladiator ; a 
fencing-master. Sha/c, 

SCRlM'MAl^tE, n* A .skirmihli ; a seuine ; a 
brawl; a riot. [Local.] UiiUtwelL 


SCUl.MP, a* Short; scanty. [Local, Dug. and 
D. S.] Brackett* 

SCRImp, V. a* [Ger. sohrmnpfen, to shrivel ; Dut. 
kri}yipen \ Sw. skntmpna*] [/. kcrimpi;!) ; pp* 
SCRIMPING, HCRIMPEI).] To spare ; to be nig- 
gardly of; to make scant; to pinch. [Local, 
Hng. and XJ* S,] Brackett* 

SCRImP, n. A niggard ; a miser. Wright* 

SCUtMP'lNtil-LYi <^<d* In a scrimping manner. 

SCRIMP'NPWS, 7\* Scantiness, [u.] Bailey* 

SCRIMP'TtON, «. A small portion; a pittnnee. 
[Local, Dug.] Forhy* 

t hcrIne, n* [L. serinum.'l A shrine. Spenser* 

SCRIn^E, u. ft* [Corruption of er/m/r.] To 
shrink; to cringe, [Local, Eng. and \J*^*]Porby* 

SCRIp, n. [Sw. skrdppa ; W. ysgrepan, yajrepyn*} 
A small bag ; a satchel. 

Carry nalthar purie, nor scrip, nor bIuk'H. IMr x. i, 

SORIp, n, [L, striptum, something written ; seribOf 
scriptns, to write ; Fr. strip.] 

1. A small piece of paper containing a writ- 
ing ; a schedule j u small writing. iMcke* 

Call tht'ui man by man, at'vurdinif tu the serip, Hhok* 

2, A kind of certificate in evidence of some 
property or interest possessed, us in hunk-stoek, 
city-stock, railway-stock, government-stock, Ikti* 

t «orIp'P.\^;k, «. That which is contained in a 
scrip or small bag. Shak* 

SCRIPT, n, [L, scHptum^ something written; 
ttcriho, scriptmt to write; Old Fr. escript*] 

1. t A small writing; a scrip. Chamr* 

2. An imitation of writing or manuscript m 

print: — a kind of priutiugtype formed to imi- 
tate writing. P* Cyc* Simmonda* 

3. {Lfm,} An original instrument. Bomicr* 

SCttlP'TQ-RV, a. [L, Written; 

not orally doUverea, [uj 

SCRlPT'r-R^ L (ikrlpt'y«-rfO» a* Bdating to, or 
in aecordanee with, Scripture ; bibUoul. ** The 
ccripturai use of that word.” AUcrimty* 

SCttlPT'n-RAL-Il5iM, n. The Quality of 
seriptuml $ adherence to Bcri;)turt. 

SC&lPT'V-RAlrlST, n* Scripturlst, Smmfi* 

SCRIPT* l>Ei^lrLY, ad* In a scriptural manner , 
aeeording to Seiipturee. ABm* 

scRlPT’y-R^L-Nliss, n* The quaHty of being 
sciijptnraL AUm* 

scrIptT'RE (»krtpt*y9r),w, [JL s ser^ 

acripttat^ to write,] 
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SCUDO 


1. Any thing written ; a writing. 

It IS not only remembered in many sariptures^ bat famous 
Bax the death and overthi ow of Craasus. Raleigh. 

2. A term applied distinctively to the writings 
of the Old iiiid tlic Now Testament; the Bible ; 
the Holy Scriptures ; — usually in the plural. 

But the So ipture will give him a clear precept. Soidh. 

' -I'l 'no .viT-o than writing; but this inspired 
. I- > i.i I ■, I.--.) Ur above all othei wiitings, that 
t- ■- 'I I iK ■ ‘ ! 1 e - exclusively its own Ttench, 

I have regularly and attentively read these Holy Scriptures^ 
and am of opinion that thih volume, independent of its divine 
Origin, contains moie sublimity and beauty, moio pure mo- 
rality, mure iinpoitant history, and liner strains of poetry and 
eloquence, than can be collected trom all other books, lu what- 
ever age or language they may have been comiiobod. 

Sir ir. Jones. 

SCRIPT' URE (skript'yur), a. Eclating to the Bible 
or the Scriptures ; scriptural. MiUon. 

SCRIP-tO''RI-AN, n. Scripturist, [n.] Franklin. 

SCRiPT'UR-IST, n. One who adheres to, or is 
versed in, the Scripture. Abp. Newcome. 

SCR1-v£l'LO, n. A small tusk of an elephant, 
weighing less than twenty pounds. Simmonds. 

SCRlVE'N^R (skriv'ner) [skiiv'n^r, 5. W.P.J.E. 
F. IVr. ; skriv'iii-er, Ja. K. Sm.]y n. [It. 
va9tOf a scribe; Sp. escribano; Norm. Fr. es- 
cri/er^ 

1. Formerly, one who drew contracts or any 

writings, — move recently, one whose husinefi.s 
it was to place money at interest; a kind of 
money-broker. Dn/den. 

2. A writing-master, Haltiwell. 

SCRO-BlC'U-LATE, a. [L. scrohicuhts, dim. of 
scrobis, a ditch.] {Bot.) Excavated into shal- 
low pits ; pitted. Lindlcy. i 

SCROD, ? A schrode. — Sec Schbode. Ei/ew. 

SCRODE, ) 

SCr6f'U-LA, n. [L. scrofula; scrofa^ a breeding- 
sow, because swine were supposed to be sub- 
ject to a similar complaint. Dunghson.^ (Med.) 
A disease characterized by indurated glandular 
tumor", e>i)oc*.all\ .ihoai Lb-' iicc’c, Nup^Mirating 
slowlj anil lU, ,.nd iu iliinr diffi- 
culty, — iii'} mini; in those 

of a sanguine temperament;' struma j — vulgar- 
ly called king*s-eviL Dungluon. 

SCROP'IT-LOO'S, a, [Fr. scrofukxtx.'l Eelating 
to, or sutfcriug from, scrofula. Dimglison, 

SCROF'IJ-LOOS-LV', ad* In a scrofulous manner. 

SCROP'y-LOtjS-NfisS, n. The state of being 
scrofulous. 

SCROG, n. A stunted shrub or bush. Broeketi. 

SCROBL (sfcrSI), n. [Old Fr. escroe^ which Skvnr- 
mr derives from L. eai, from, and rota^ a wheel. 
— Gael, sgrol. — Corrupted from roll. Mimheu^ 

X. A paper or parchment, usually containing 
some writing, and rolled up so as to conceal it. 

Soino inadv in iiooka, sonio in king pun^hmont scroUs. 

Tiittt w<*rv all woini-eatuu and ftill of canker holea. Spenser. 

4(9*' The papers on which Jurors* names are written 
and HO drawn out of tlie box, are still soiiiecnnes called 
scrolls* JSurrUl* 

2. A nourish with the pen, at the end of a 

signature, or a circle of ink, or other mark with 
a pen, representing a seal; — allowed in some 
of the United States as a valid substitute for a 
seal : — a paraph. Bouci&r* 

3. {Arch*) A convolved or spiral ornament, 

applied to a common arrangement of the tessera 
of a Eoman pavement, and to volutes of the 
Ionic and Corinthian capitals. Britton* 

SCROLLED (skroid), a. Enclosed m a scroll or 
roll. iScroUed works.*^ Pope. 

SORO^Tj\L, a* Relating to the scrotum- Mead* 

SORO'TI-PORM, a* (Bot*) Purse-shaped. Wright. 

8CR6T'9-CELE, n* [L. scrotimt the scrotum, 
and Gr. a tumor ; Fr. arrotoct k.l {Med.) 
Inguinal hernia, descending Into the scrotum. 

SCHO^Tlpif n. [L,] {Anat.) The integuments 
which cover the testes. Punglison* 

t». a* To crowd ; to squeeze. [Local, 
Eng., and colloquial, TJ. S-] IlaiUipeU, Bartlett. 

BCB.6W, w. 1. t A scroll. Fabyan* 

2* pL Curriers* cuttings or small clippings 
from skins ; — the ears and other redundancies 
used for making glue or size. Simfntmdi* 


t SOR^j^LE, n. [Old Fr. escrottelles, king’s-evil; 
Fr. ecroutlUs^ A rascal ; a wretch. ShcLh,. 

SCROb, ??. rt. [Ger. schruhh&iv; Dut. schnobhen; 
Dan. skruhhe; Sw. skrubba. — Gael, sgiob, — To 
scrub is to scrape by the change of the vowel a 
into u. Richardson^ fi. scrubbed ; jjjp. scrub- 
bing, SCRUBBED,] To xub hard with some- 
thing coarse and rough ; to scour ; to cleanse. 

She 8its at squat, and scrubs her leathern face. Dryden. 

Now Moll had whirled her mop with dexterous airs, 

Prcpaied to scrtdt tlie entry and the atairs. Swift. 

SCRGb, n. To work hard; to be industrious 
and frugal. . Smart. 

SCRUB, n* 1. A mean fellow; one that works 
hard and lives frugally or meanly. 

And neiffhboring jadea resolved to tarry, 

Rather than w ith such acr«bi> they ’d marry. Ring. 

2. Any thing mean or despicable. Swift* 

3. A worn-out brush or broom. Ainsworth. 

4. Dense underwood. [Local.] Stmmonds. 

SCRtyB'BgD, a. Mean ; vile ; worthless ; shabby ; 
scrubby. “ A little, scrubbed boy.** Shak. 

SCR&B'BY, a. Mean; vile; like a scrub; shab- 
by; stunted; scrubbed. Scrubby Swift. 

SORGb'— RACE, n* A race between mean or in- 
ferior animals. PoHer* 

SCRUFF, n. 1. f Scurf. Bailey* 

2. The hinder part of the neck ; scuif. [Lo- 
cal, Eng.] Forhy* 

SCRCmp'TIOUS (skramp'shys), a. Nice ; particu- 
lar ; excellent. [Local and vulgar, U. S.J Judd, 

SCRIJnCH, V* a* To scranch. Jennings. 

SCRtJ^'PLE (skri'pl), w. IL. scrupuluSj a sharp or 
pointed pebble, a scruple ; scriipus^ a rough or 
sharp stone, anxiety, solicitude; It. scrupoh; 
Sp. escrupuloso ; Fr. scrupule.'] 

1. Difficulty of determination ; perplexity, 
generally about minute things; inquietude of 
conscience ; a kind of repugnance to do a thing; 
doubt ; — an apprehension ; a nicety ; a delicacy. 

The receiving of the king without the least scruple^ pause, 
or question. Jiacon. 

Inordinate anxiety and unnecessary acntpleSf which only 
entangle the soul. Bp. Taylor. 

2. A weight equal to the third of a ^am, or 
twenty grains, used in compounding medicines. 

3. Proverbially, any small quantity. ShaJc* 

SCRtJ'PLE, V. n, [L SCRUPLED ; pp. SCRUPLING, 
scRui'LED.] To have a hesitation about doing 
a thing ; to doubt ; to hesitate ; to waver j to 
Ructuate. 

He serupJefl not to eat 

Against his better judgment. MJton. 

Syn. — A person scruples from a feeling of doubt 
as to the propriety of a thing, and hesOates and wavers 
from various motives, particularly such as affect his 
irterest. He may scruple to say what would give of- 
fence, hesitate to engage in an enterprise, ana waoer 
in his resolution. Conscience produces scruples ; fear, 
hesitaidon ; irresolution, waoeniiff, 

SCRtT'PLB (skrdVl)> To doubt or hesitate 
about ; to suspect. “ He did not much scruple 
the honesty or these people.** [r.] Dampier* 

SCRd'PL5R,n. One who has scruples; a doubter. 
** Away with those nice scruplers** Graunt. 

fSCRO'PTT-LfST, n* One who doubts or scruples. 

The sceptics or scrupulists.** Shaftesbury. 

tSCRO^PU-LfZE, V* a* To perplex with scruples. 

Other articles may be so ecrujmlized, MovnUuju. 

SCRtT-PlT-Lfts'l-TY, n. [L. scrupulositas.'] The 
state of being scrupulous ; minute and nice 
doubtfulness ; doubt : — tenderness of con- 
science; over-nicety; meeness; delicacy. 

This perplexity and scrupulosity about actions. Sharp. 

But when they have made the breach, their Kru^ndosity 
soon retiree. Decay (J Rietg. 

SCRO'PU-LOOS, o. [L. It. scrojpo- 

loso; Sp, escntpuloso; Fr. scruputeux.! 

1. Having scruples or doubts ; hard to satis- 
fy, or be satisfied, in determinations of con- 
science; conscientious; strict; punctilious. 

Their weak brethren which were scrupulous. Fooler, 

Their fleeh is so like In taste, that the serupulom are jd- 
Jowed them on jish-days. looKe* 

2* t Liable to be doubted; doubtful. 

The Jnsdee at that cause ought to be evident, not obscure, 
not scrupuhm Bacon, 

3. Given to raising objections ; captious. 


Equality of two domestic powers 

Breeds acrupulovs faction. Snauo 

4. Careful; vigilant; cautious; exact. 

I ha\ e been the more scrupulous and wary, in regard the 
inferences nom these obsei\utions are of importance. 

Hooduard, 

Syn. — See Conscientious. 

SCRO'PU-LOCS-LY, ad. In a scrupulous manner ; 
carefully ; nicely ; anxiously, Addison, 

SCRO'PU-LOLS-NESS, n. The state of being scru- 
pulous ; niceness ; carefulness. Boyle, 

SCRD'TA-BLE, a, [L. scrutor, to search care- 
fully.] That may be scrutinized or inquiied 
into ; discoverable by inquiry, [it.] Bee* of Piety. 

t SCRl'-TA'TION, \Ju. so'utatio.'] Search ; ex 
amination ; inquiry. Bailey. 

SCRU-TA'TOR, n, [L.] One who sciutinizes; an 
inquirer ; a searcher ; an examiner. Bales* 

SCRO-TI-NEER', n. One who scrutinizes or ex- 
amines ; a searcher. Bailey. 

SCRtJ'Ti-NlZE, V a. [See Scrutiny.] [t. scru- 
tinized; pp, SCRUTINIZING, SCRl TINIZED.] 
To search or examine closely ; to inquire into ; 
to investigate ; to pry into, 

■Whose votes they were obliged to scrutinize. Ayliff'e. 

SCRU'X'I-NIZ-^R, n. One who scrutinizes. 

SCRfl'Tl-NlZ-JNG, p.a* Examining closely, mi- 
nutely, or critically. 

SCRtl'Tl-NOCTS, a. Closely examining or inquir- 
ing; cautious, [r.] Denham* 

SCRtJ'T{-NOlJS-LY, ad. In a scrutinous manner; 
by using scrutiny. Ntcttall* 

SCRfj'Tl-NY, n. [L. scrutmium ; sei'utor^ to search 
carefully ;* semta (Gr. ypOrj?), trash, frippery ; 
It. sci'vtinio ; Sp. escrutmio ; Fr, oallol^ 

balloting. — A. S. scu'udniant to scrutinize.] 

1. Careful inquiry ; a critical or close exami- 
nation or investigation ; close search. 

I thought thee worth my nearer view 
AxiOriunovT scrutiny, J/ilton, 

He should be chiefly conversant in such authors as require 
clo<>c attintion, and will abide the test of a rational, though 
can did, sc/ utw y, £nox. 

2. In parliamentary language, an examination . 
of the votes given at an election by a committee, 
at which the bad given on both sides are reject- 
ed, and the poll corrected accordingly. Brande. 

3. {EccL) An examination, in tre last week 

of Lent, or the catechumens w^ho were to be 
baptized on Easter day;— used chiefly in the 
ancient church of Eome. Brande, 

4. {Canon Law,) A little paper billet on 

which a vote is written. Wright* 

Syn.— See Examination. 

t SCRtl'Tl-NY, V* a. To scrutinize. Johnson* 

BCRO-TOIRE' (skrd-twdr') [skrd-t5ri, S* W, P* J. 
E* F . ; skrd-twor', Ja, K. n, [Fr. ecritoire ; 
^crirct to write, — See Scribe.] A kind of cab- 
inet or desk with a door or lid folding down- 
wards for the purpose of WTiting on. Wright, 

t SCRtlZE, v.a* To squeeze; to compress. Spenser* 

t SCRY, n* A cry. Berners* 

SCDD, V, n. [A. S, sceotan^ to shoot ; Dut.5cA.f^^en, 
to shoot ; Dan. skyde ; Sw. skrida, to advance, 
to skud. — See Shoot.] [L scudded; pp* 

SCUDDING, SCUDDED.] 

1. To flee ; to run away with precipitation. 

Away the frighted spectre scuds, 

Andlcavcs my lady in the suds. Svnfi, 

2. {Naut.) To drive before a gale, with no sail, 

or with only enough to keep the vessel before 
the wind. Dana* 

SC0D, V* a* To pass over quickly. Shenstone* 

set^D, n* 1. The act of scudding ; a hurrying or 
running away with precipitation 

2. A loose, vapory cloud driven swiftly along 
by the wind. The showery scuds.* JJryden* 

The blackening ocean curls, the wind# arise. 

And the dark scud in swift suecesaion flies. JralGousr. 

SCt)'D'D|NG, n* {Naut.) A driving before a gale, 
with no sail, or with only sail enough to keep 
the vessel before the wind. Falconer, 

SCt^D'DLB, V. n. To scud awkwardly, [b.] BtdUy* 

SCfr^DO, n,\ pi. sciJj>r. [Xt*,abtiektkr^asoU(^i} 
An Italian gold coin worth about fi4». lid* ster 
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ling ($15.70) : — also an Italian silver coin equal 
to about 4s. sterling ($0-97.) Cyc. of Com. 

SCUFE, n. The racket used in striking the ball 
at tennis. [Scottish.] Simmonds, 

SCOfF, n. The hinder part of the neck. [North 
of Eng.] Brockett. 

Roug'li sci^, the lowest people ; the rabble. [Collo- 
quial and vulgar, U. S.] 

SCUF'FLE, V. n [A. S. sctifan^ to shove ; Sw. 
skuffa^ to shove. — Prom shuffle. — See Shup* 
PLE, Shove.] [t. scuppled ; pp. scuffling, 
SCUFFLED.] To strive or struggle roughly, 
blindly, or without direction for the mastery ; 
to fight confusedly and tumultuously. 

^ to great disadvantage in the 

I' I 1 1 'Ik. ...li.i’ I* (Citz/fo with an undisciplined 
r'>|, 1 1> ‘ King Charles. 

SCOP'FLE, n. 1. A contest in virhich the parties 
struggle blindly or without direction for the 
mastci y ; a tumultuous broil or fight ; a con- 
fused quarrel. 

A scuffle ensued, in which Parcea was knocked down by a 
violent blow on the head by an oar. Cook. 

The (loir leans upon the serpent, and tears it to pieces; but, 
in the tcijme. the cradle happened to be overturned. 

L^Mstrange. 

2. A pinafore. [Local, Eng.] HaUiwelL 

3. A tool ; a scuffler, [Local, Eng.] HaUiweU. 

Syn. — See auARREL. 

SCOf'FL^R, w. 1. One who scuffles. 

2, An implement for cutting up weeds, and 
stirring the surface of the ground. Farm. JEncy. 

ScOg, n. [Dan. shyqyos a shade ; Sw. shugqa.'\ 
A sheltered place. [Local, Eng.] Craven Dialect. 

SCCg, V. a. To hide. [Local, Eng.] 

SCOlk, V. n. [See Skulk.] To lurk in hiding- 
places \ to skulk. Swift. 

SCtlLK'^lR, n. A lurker.— See Skulker. Johnson. 

SCCll, n. [See Skull.] (Anat.) The bone of 
the head ; the brain-pan ; the skull. Sharp. 

SGCLL, n. [** Minsheu derives it from the hollow- 
ness of a boat, like a shell or skull ; or it may 
be, Skinner adds, from the Fr. escuelU {fcuelle^ a j 
porrinuer) (L. seutula\ a little dish or platter, ! 
—from some resemblance to a charger or plat- 
ter.” Richardson^ 

1. A small boat ; a cock-boat ; sculler, 

Sherwood. 

% One who rows a cock-boat or sculler: — an 
oar so short that one man can work a pair, — 
most generally an oar placed over the stern of a 
boat and worked from side to side, the blade, 
which is turned diagonally, being always in the 
water. Brands. 

tSOOLL, n. [Prom A, S. sceole^ a groat com- 
pany, which is undoubtedly from soylan (Su. 
Gotn. 8kiUa)f to separate. Jameson. «— See 
School.] A shoal or school of fish. Shak. 

SCfJLL, V. a. To impel, as a boat, by a single 
oar over the stem. Jamieson. 

SCCtlL'oAp, n. See Skullcap. 

SCt^’LL'JgSR, n. 1. One who sculls or rows a boat. 

2. A boat rowed by one man, with two short 

oars or sculls. Dry<len^ 

[Ger. schallf a shell, a cup, a 
bowl; Dan. skaal^ a bowl, a dish; Sw. skali 
Icel. shU^ Norm. Fr. squHterge^ a scul- 

lery ; Fr. ecueUey a porringer. Originally the 
same as skuU. Douglas. — It is highly probable 
that a cup or bowl received this name from the 
barbarous custom, which prevailed among sev- 
eral ancient nations, of drinking out of the 
skuUs of their enemies. Jamiesm.'l A place 
where culinary utensils, as kettles or dishes, are 
cleansed and kept. Peachetm. 

[Old Pr. sewffer. Roque- 
fort . — See SouLLEKY.] A low domestic ser- 
vant who cleans the kettles and the dishes in 
the kitchen s a servant of the scullery. Shak. 

fSCOLL'I^N-LY Dow; base; 

worthless; vile. Milton. 

f SCOLP, 17. a, [Gr. i L. oetdpo^ ecalpo,^ 
To carve; to engrave ; to sculpture, Samys* 

SCfJL'FlN, ». [Perhaps a corruption of I#, seor- 
pme (Gr. OKopmoi).} The common name of sev*" 


cral species of fishes having large spines upon 
the head. — See Dracunculus. Storer. 

fSCfjLP'TlLE, a. \Jj. sculptilis.l Made or formed 
by carving. Browne. 

SCtJLP'TOR, n. [L. — See Sculp.] An axtist 
who caiwes or cuts with the chisel images or 
statues out of wood, stone, or metal. Dryden, 

SCOLP'TRJpSS, n. A female sculptor. Qu. Rev. 

SCfJLPT'y-RAL, a. Relating to, or resembling, 
sculpture. * Maunder, 

SCOLPT'URE (skaipt'yur)> [L. sciilptura It. 
scuUurd; Sp. esmUura\ Fr. sculpt ure.\ 

1. The art of carving oi cbi«eilin£r wood, 
stone, or other materials, o: o* « t*i. vj iiv itii " oi 
statues of visible objects I'-i.fi '■u-iil "J luo'.. 

.0S5=*The term seulptme has been applied to caroinfir^ 
to modelling or the plastic art, to casting in metal, and 
to gem-engraving j but it is usually applied to the art 
of forming images in stone. Tomlinson, 

2. The work of the sculptor; carved images 

or statues ; carved work. Milton, 

There, too, in livinp might bo bt‘cn 

Tlio mad aftoetioii of tin. Cictan queen. Dryden. 

3. The art of engraving on copper. Johnson. 

SOULPT'URE (akfilpt'yur), v. a. p. SCULPTURED ; 
pp. souLPTritiNG, scuLPTuiiEi),] To work in 
sculpture ; to carve ; to engrave. Pope. 

SCOlpt'IIRED, p. a. Carved ; engraved. Massy 
sculptured vase.” Pope, 

SCfJLPT-yR-£saUE' (skiSlpt-yur-iSsk'), Rolat- ! 
ing to, dr resembling, sculptxiro, [r.] Kniyhf. 

SCfJM, n. [Ger. schaum ; Dut. sekuim ; Dan. 
Sw. .v/ciwi ; Gael. — It. .y/««wa; Old Fr. 
esctime^ Fr. ceiwie.l 

1. The froth or refuse that rises on the sur- 

face of heated liquors or melted metal ; dross ; 
recrement. Simmotids, 

2. That part which is worthless or of little 
use. 

The great and innocent are insulted by tho scum and ref- 
use of the people. AddiMin. 

Syn. — See Dregs. 

SCGm, V. a. [t. scumwced; pp, scumming, 
scummed.] To clear the scum off ; to take the 
scum from ; to skim. Milton. 

SCOM'BlglR, n. Excrement ; dung. Ainsworth. 

SCOm'B^R, 17. n. To dung. [R.] Massinger. 

SCOM'BI^R, 17. a. (Oil Painting.) To lightly rub 
over with a semi-transparent color. Clarke. 

SOOM'BLfNG, n. (Oil Painting.) A blending of 
tints with a neutral semi-transparent color, form- 
ing a sort of glazing which, when lightly rubliod 
over that portion of a picture whii‘h is too bright 
in color, or which requires hannoniziug, partial- 
ly covers tho ground tint. Fairholt. 

SC&M'M5R, n. Dung; scumber. Musarum Ikliciop. 

ScrrM'MJlR, 71. One who, or that which, scums ; 
a skimmer. “ Wooded aeummers.** Hmj. 

3CUM\MiVGj;?, n. pi. The matter skimmed from 
boiling liquors. Wright, 

SCOm'MY, G. Covered with scum ; vile. Sidyietj. 

SCOP'PSltt, n. [Ger. srhnpfmt to leak. iWfiwer.] 
(hlaut.) One of the holes cut in the water-ways 
for the water to run from the decks. Dana. 

SCOp'F5R~HOlb, n. A scupper. Bailey. 

n. (Naut.) A leather tube 
nailed round the scuppers of the lower deck, 
on the outside, to prevent the water from enter- 
ing when the vessel inclines. Mar. Diet. 

SCOP'PPR-NAIL, n. (3Vaui.) A nail with a broad 
head, for ikstenlng leather or canvas to the 
scuppers. Mar. Diet. 

SCtJP'FER-FLtla, w. (Ifaut.) A plug used occa- 
sionally to stop a seupper- Jrnnimm. 

t seff R, V. n. To move fast ; to scour. Bern. ^ FI 

SCUUFf «. [A, S. eeeoifat mtrfi Dut. eehmft ; 
Ger. aehoff ; Den. akurt ; Sw. aemfi Icel, scmt^ 
fttg — Ola L. aeoTTO, to become Voughu Boa- 
worth^ 

1, (Med.) A kind of dry, miliary scab; small 

exfoliations of the cuticle. DmigHaon. 

2, Foul remains; soil; stain. 


Then are they happy -when, by length or time. 

The acurg is worn awaj of each committed crime. Dryden. 

3. Any thing adherirg to the surface. 

There stood a hill whose grisly top 

Shone with a glossy acur/. Milton. 

SCURF'l-NESS, n. The state of being scurfy, 

StJURF'Y, a. Having scurfs, scabs, or scales; 
resembling scurf ; furfuraceous. Johnson. 

fSCUR'RtlRj n. One who scurs. Beiners. 

SCOR'RILE, a. [L. scurrilis, from scurra, a buf- 
foon, a jester ; It. ^ Fr. sctirnle.) Befitting a 
buffoon or vulgar jester ; low ; mean ; grossly 
jocose; scurrilous. ** talk.” Burton, 

SCUR-RiL'l-TY, 71, [L, seurrilitas *, scm'7'a, a buf- 
foon, a jcst(?r; It. scur‘}'ilit(\\ Fr. scurriliU*.'] 
The quality of being scurrilous ; vulgar or aba- 
sh e language ; \ilencss of speech ; grossness of 
reproach ; mean buffoonery ; scurrilousness. 

liunihh and profanenebs, and restrain the lloon- 

tious iiibolcnee oi poets. Ih yden, 

SCBr'RIL-OO.S, a. Using or containing offensive 
and vile language; grossly opprobrious nr le- 
proachful; abusite; foul; coarse; vile; low. 

The hame man cnlled by Bale a w'urrihits fool. Fullrr, 
Tickled with wit scurrilom or injurious. JMdugton, 

Syn. — fa’ee REPitoAcnvuL. 

SCUR'IllL-OfFH-LV, ad. In a scurrilous manner ; 
with vile language ; grossly. Drydtm, 

SCtJR'RlL-Oys-NKSS, M. Seiirrility. JoJmstm. 

SCilR'RY, V. 71. To move rapidly, [e,] North. 

SCxlR^VI-LY, ad. In a scurvy manner ; vilely ; 
basely; coarsely; meanly. B.Jonson. 

SCUR'Vl-Ni:tfS, 71. The state or the quality of 
being scurvy. Sherwood. 

SCilR'VY, a. 1. Disoiisod with the scurvy ; cov- 
ered with scabs ; scabbed. hew xxi. 20. 

2. Vile ; bad ; sorry ; worthless ; mean ; low ; 
contemptible ; offensive. 

I knovr him fm a nnm dlx-im* and Imly, 

Not arnn'ffi «<>»■ a t»‘iiip(nai;y niiMhlh'r. JH/ink. 

Uo Bpoke scurvy und provoking; teniiB. iShuk. 

SOiJR'VV, 71, [See Scritv.] {Med.) A disease 
which ‘occurs either at s(‘a or on land, charac- 
terized by Hi id spots on the skin from ex- 
travasatetl blood, by languor, loss of muscular 
strength, pain in the limbs, ike. 

jO'jO ‘ In sea sntrrij, there are spots <>( different hues 
iiiteriui.xcd with the Hvid, pruicitmlly at tho roots of 
tho linir; the teeth are i^sise; the gums aresfiongy 
niui bleeding; the breath is fetid, and the dehiUty 
universal and uxtroino* It occurs after exjHisuru to a 
moist, cold, foul atnioKjiliere, with long iiko of one 
kind of Io<»d and of Htagnaiit water, Dunglmm. 

fe3CX)R'VV-<*KASfc<, 71, {Hot,) I’hr common iumu‘ 
of plants of the genu.s (kwhleuritt \ spoonwort; 
— so called from its supposed (dUtuicy in curing 
scurvy. Loudtm, Phillips* 

Common seurvq-grass, Cochlearta offieiHalis. - Kng* 
Ihk seurey’-grits,s, CoeMetma AngHca, Mng. Cyc. 

'8CUHE, w. Contracted from excuse. Shak. 

KOOt, «. [Tccl. skott.) The tail of a hare or 
other short-tailed animal. Shak. 

SCU'TiJtGl'h It. snitagitm, from 1^. sm- 

turn, a buckler.] {Oltl Hng* hatw) A mim of 
money aHse»Hi‘d on thtjse tiuiunts by knight-ser- 
viee» who had not followed their lord to the wars, 
nor found a substitute, being a certain umouiit 
for each shield : — a competi'^ation or satisfac- 
tion paid to tenants by kuight-aerviec in Ueu of 
military service ; escuage. BuMU. 

SOU'TATE, a. [1.^. seuiaius^ armed with a buck- 
ler ; sGutuPip a buckler,] 

1. (ZouL) Covered with scales. Brmde. 
% (Bot.) Raving the form of a buckler; 
buokler-shaped. Gray. 

SCOTCH, o. a. [See Scotch.] [i. soutchbd; 

pp. SCUTOHINOy SCUTCH RD.] 

1. To strike ; to whip. [LiK'hI, Eng.] Wright. 

2. To dress, or break and separate the woody 
part of, as flax. 

acOTOHy ft. A wooden Implement for dressing 
flax and hemp. SimmmdM. 

SCCTCH'EpN ft. [L. oouitm.} An 

eseutebeon. See Bsciutchxom. B$dmy, 

80dTII» m. [Lw sofsium^ a btieklST.] 
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1. A small shield, Gascoigne* 

2. A French gold coin worth ^.80. Burnll. 

3. tZouL) The scale of a reptile. Brande, 

SCU'T|JL, n. (Bo(.) A scutelluni. Smart, 

SCQ'T^L-LATE, fr, {Bot.) Shaped like a platter 
or saucer; scutelliform. Gray. 

SCU'T5L-LAT-5D, a. Divided into surfaces re- 
sembling little plates. Woodward. 

SClT-TjEL'Ll-FCiRM, a. [L. scnteUa^ a waiter, and 
jorma^ form.] {Bot.) Shaped like a platter or 
saucer; scutellate. Gray. 

SCU-TEL'LUM, n. [L. sctiiellat dim. of sciitra, 
a* flat dish,’ a platter.] (Bot.) A shield with an 
elevated rim formed by the thallus. Lindky. 

SCU-TI-BRAn'jCHI-AN, n. (Zobl.) One of the 
Smtihranchlata. ' Eng. Cyc, 

SCU-TJ~BRAJ^-em-A^ TA, n. pi. [L. scutum, a 
buckler, and hranchim, ’gills.] (Zoul.) An order 
of gasteropodous moUusks in which the gills are 
protected by a shield-shaped shell. Brande, 

SCU-TJ-RRAN£!H'J-ATE, n. (Zool.) An animal of 
the order Scutibranckiata. Wright. 

SClT-TtF'gR-oOS, a. [L. scutum, a buckler, and 
fero, to bear.] Bearing a buckler. Blount. 

S0U'TI-F6RM, a, [L. scutum^ a buckler, and 
forma, form.] Shaped like a buckler. Johnson. 

SCU'Tl-(5!>53R, n. [L. scutum, a buckler, and gero, 
to bear.] (Zorn.) One of a genus of chilopods 
with unequal legs, frequenting houses and out- 
buildings. Brande, 

SCU'TJ-PfiD, n. [L. scutum, a buckler, and pes, 
pedis, a foot.] (Ornith.) A bird having the an- 
terior part of the leg covered with segments of 
unequal horny rings, terminating on each side 
in a groove. Brande. 

SCOt'TLE (skat'tl), n. [L. scutella, dim. of scu- 
tra, a flat dish, a platter ; It. scodella, a porrin- 
ger; Sp. cscudilla; Old Fr. esculle; Fr. ecuelk, 
■—A. S. scutcl, a platter; But, schoteli Ger. 
sMssel ; Celt. scuioU ; W. ysgi(deU.'\ 

1, A wide, shallow basket, resembling a dish 

or platter in form. Timer, 

2. A simdl vessel for holding coal; a coal- 

hod ; a coal-scuttle, Simmonds, 

SCfJT'TLE, n. [Sp. esrotillon ; Fr. ecoutilk. — 
Perhaps from But. schuit, a boat ; or schotel, a 
porringer. Skhiwr. — More proluibly fiom A. S. 
soootan, seeotian, to shoot, Rivhardmn ] 

1. (VaiiC.) A small hatchway or opening in a 

vessel’s deck or sides, or through the coverings 
of the hntchwavs and ladder-ways, and furnished 
with a Ud for closing it. Mar. Diet. 

2. An opening in a floor, a roof, &c., like 
the hatchway of a ves.sel, and closing with a lid. 

3. A small grate or lid closing an opening, as 

in a wall. Mortimer. 

SCltT^TLE, n. [From send, or scuddle.] Act of 
running with affected haste ; a quick pace. 

She went with an easy seutth out of the shop. S^metator. 

SCOt'TIiE, V, a. [i, scuttled ; scuttling, 

souTTLF.n.] (JVaftt.) To cut holes in, as the 
bottom, sides, or decks of a vessel, for any pur- 
pose:— to make holes in, as a vessel, in order 
to sink her. Mar. Diet, Dana. 

SCOT^TIiB, V. n. To run with affected precipita- 
tion ; to scuddle. Arbuthnot. 

BCflT'TLE-BtTTT. n. (Naut.) A cask, with a 
hole cut in its bilge, kept on deck to hold water 
for daily use. Dana. 

SCOT'TLR-CAsK, «. A scuttle-butt. Clarke. 

SCflT^TLE-Flsll, n, A cuttle-fish. Wright, 

SCU* TUM, n. [t., a shield,! 

1. (Boman A shield worn by the heavy- 

armed infantry, either oval or of the shape of a I 
door. Wm, Smith, i 

2. (Old Eng, Law.) A pent-house; a lean* 

to ; an awniiur. Burrill, 

3. (Ent.) Tne second section of the upper 

surface of a segment. Westwood, \ 

n. (Zotil.) A genus of nudibranohl- 
ate gasteropods, having tree-like gills placed on 
fln-like processes on the edge of the back. Baird. 

t Hf V. a, r A. S. seylan, to separate, to with- 
draw,] To conceal j to veil. Chaucer, 


SCyL-LA'RI-AN, n, (Conch.) One of a tribe of 
macrurous^ decapods, distinguished by a singular 
conformation of the external antennec. Eng. Cyc. 

SC^"M'{-TAR, n. [It. scimitarra ; Sp. cimitarra ; 
Fr. cimeterre.! A cutting 
sword w'ith a curved blade, 
used chiefly by the Asiat- 
ics ; — also written cimeter, 
dmitar, cymetar, scimetar, scimitar, and simi- 
tar. FairhoU. 

S C f'PB ' u-L Os, n. (Bot.) The cup-like appendage 
from which the seta of Hepaiicce arises. Hemlow. 

Sef^PHUS, n. [L., from Gr. wfr^os.] 

1. (Ani.) A large drinking-cup used by the 
lower orders of Etrurians and Greeks. FairhoU, 

2. (5o^.) A kind of corona 

or appendage of the corolla, 
proceeding from the base of 
the limb, and forming an 
undivided cup, as in the 
Narcissus. Lhidley, 

SCfT^4-LE, n. [L.] A ge- 
nus of highly poisonous 
snakes, having a stout, cy- 
lindrical body. Baird, 

SCYTHE, n. [A.S.5?fAfi;Dut. 
sets, zeissen ; Frs. sted ; Icel. sigd.^ 

1. An instrument for mowing, consisting of a 
long blade affixed commonly at an acute angle 
to a pole or handle, called sned, sneath, or snath, 

Willie the rriilk-Tmid ^inceth hhtho. 

And rlie tnci- »••• w hi t hi- v Chiton. 

Time is coinmorl*. d* iwn ..an old man, bald, winged, 
With a ami a*i lio'i.-g’*»s«. Feachani. 

ensti Dr. Johnson says, “ This word is variously 
written by authors. I have chosen the orthography 
[siMc] which IS at once simple and most agreeable to 1 
etymology.” ~ Several English lexicographers who i 
preceded Johnson, as Bailey, Mai tin, &c., adopted i 
the orthography scythe', and this form, as was stated ! 
by Nares in 17^4, and by Smart in 1841, still prevails. 

2. A curved blade affixed to the end of the > 

axle of ancient war-chariots. Davis, 

SCYTHE, V, a, [f. SCYTHED; pp, SCYTHING, 
SCYTHED.] To cut with a scythe ; to mow. Shak, 

SCYTHED (althd), a. Armed with scythes, as a 
war-chariot. “ The scythed oar.” Warton. 

SCYTHE'— DIKE, a. Having the form of a scythe, 

SCYTHE'MAN, n. One who uses a scythe; a 
mower. ** The stooping scythemanF Marston, 

SCYTHE'— STONE, A whetstone for sharpen- 
ing scythes. Simmonds, 

SCi^'iTTi-AN, a. Relating to Scythia. Murray. 




SEA^— Ad-D^R, n. (Ich.) An acanthopterygious 
fish, of an elongated and slender form, ha\ing 
fifteen spines on the back, and a \ery long snout ; 
flfteen-spined stickleback ; Gasierosteus spina- 
ckia of liinnaeus. Tarrell, 

SE.A '—A IR, n. The air from, or near, the sea. Mead, 

SEA— A-NEM'O-N^i, n. (Zoul.) A polype of the 
genus Actinia, — See Actinia. Brande, 

SEA-APE, n. (Ich,) A species of shark ; Cara- 
charias vulpes of Cuvier ; — called also fox- 
shark, thresher, and seafox, Yarrell. 

SEA'— BANK, 11 . 1. The sea-shore. Shah, 

2. A bank or mole to prevent encroachment 
of the sea. Todd. 


SEA'— BAR, n. The common tern. Yarrell, 

SEA '-BAR-ROW, ». The sea-pincushion G. Mag. 

SEA'-bAt, w. A sort of flying-fish. Cotgrave. 

SEA'— bAthed (sS'bathd), a. Bathed or dipped 
in the sea, Sea-buthed Hebperus.” Sauays, 

SEA'— BEACH, n. The shore of the see.. Maunder, 

SEA'— BEAr, n. (ZooL) 1. The polar or w'hite 
bear; Ursvs martitmus of Linnseus, or Tha- 
laretos maritimits of Gray. Eng. Cyc. 

2. A name given to several species of seals of 
the genus Arctocephalus, especially to Aroto- 
cephalus ursinus ; ursine seal. Eng, Cyc. 

SEA 'BEARD, n. (Bof.) A marine plant growing 
in dense tufts ; rock-conferva ; Conjerva rupes- 
tris. Clarke. 

SEA'— BEAST, n. An animal or monster of the 
sea. “ That sea-beast. Leviathan.” MiUon. 

SEA'— BEAT (se'bSt), J Beaten or dashed 

SEA'— BEAT-EN (sS'bot-tn), ) by the waves of the 
sea. Ships . . . extremely sea-beateti,** HalL 

SEA'— BYRD, n, A bird that frequents the sea, 

SEA'— BLDb-BRR, 71. A marine insect. Pennant, 


SEA'BOARD, ad. Towards the sea. Todd. 

SJEA'BOARD, 71. The sea-coast; the country bor- 
dering on the sea. Qu. Rev. 


SEA'BOARD, a. Bordering on the sea. Mason. 

SEA'— BOAT, n. (Naict.) A term applied to a ves- 
sel as respects her qualities in bad weather. 
“ Their ships being bad sea-boats.” Brande. 

SEA'BORD, a. Seaboard. Spenser 

SEA'— B(5R-D5R-ING, a. Bordering on the sea ; 
sea-board. “ Sea-bordering shoies.” Drayton. 


SC'S’TH'l-AN, n. An inhabitant of Scythia. Ency, 

t SDAIN (sdan), 7i. Disdain. Spenser, 

tSDAIN I . , . m . 

t SDEIGN ) To disdain. Spenser. 


SHEATH, interj. Noting terror. Congreve. 

fSHEIGN'Pt^L (sdan'ffll), a. Disdainful. Spenser. 

SlSA (s5), 71. [A. S. ; Dvit.zee; Frs. 

se ; Ger. see ; Dan. s^, s*>e ; Sw. sff} ; Icel. sjdr.'] 

1. A large body of salt water communicating 
with an ocean j as, “ The Mediterranean sea ” ; 
*‘The sea of Azof” ; The North sea.” 

2. A large body of inland water ; a lake. 
“Walking by the sea of Galilee.” Matt. iv. 18. 

3. The ocean; the water;— opposed to land. 


The Lord made heaven, and earth, the sea, and all that in 
them ia. Jtxod, xx. 11. 

Thewwsl thewffi the open »eal 
Th« blue, the freali, the ever free 1 Procter. 


4. A wave ; a billow; as, “To ship a sea,” 

6. The flowing or running of waves of the sea 
in a particular direction, as under the action of 
a violent wind ; as, “ A head sea,” 

with the wind quartering and a heavy sea. Dana. 

6. A large quantity of any thing liquid. 

** That sea of blood.” King Charks. 

7. Any thing rough and tempestuous. “A 

troubled sea of passion.” MiUon, 

Jit sea, in the open sea out of sight of land. When 
two vessels speak at .wrt.” Pern. — * Half seas over, 
half dnink. Sprrtatar. — The hifth seas, the open 
ocettn, — Moltea sea, (Bthfr.) a larjio brazen reservoir 
in the court of Solomon’s temple, containing 16,000 or 
24,000 gallona KtUs. 

Sm is much used in composition. 


Syn,— See OesAN. 


SEA'— B5RN, a. 1. Born of, or produced by, the 
sea. “ Neptune and his sea-bom niece.” Waller. 

2. Bom at sea. Clarke. 

SEA'-BORNE, a.' Wafted or borne upon, or from, 
the sea. “ Sea-borne breezes.” Goldsmith. 

SEA'BGfrND, a. Bounded by the sea. Sandys. 

SEA'— BdteD-i^D, a. Bounded by the sea. 

SEA'-BOi?', n, A boy employed on shipboard. Shak, 

SEA'— BREACH, n. An irruption of the sea by 
breaking the banks. V Estrange. 

SEA'— BREAM, n, (Ich.) An acanthoptery^ous, 
marine fish, having a dark patch on each side of 
the body near the head ; Pagellus eentrodontus 
of Cuvier ; — also called gilt-head^ and red giU- 
head. YarreU, 

SEA'-BR^B, a. Bred or trained upon, or for, the 
sea. Congreve. 

SBA'-BRBBZE (s6'br5z), 7i. A breeze or wind 
blowing from the sea. Mortimer. 

SEA'-BUiLT (se'bllt), a. 1. Built for the sea. 

The fbrta in dreadful order move. Drydcn. 

2 . Built on the sea. Ckvrke. 

SEA'-CAb-BA^B, n. (Bot.) Sea-kale; 
maritima. — See Sba-K-alb. Millsr. 

; SEA'-cXlf (as'kuf), n. (Zohl) The common seal; 
Cakicephahts TituUnus of Cuvier. Eng, Cyc, 

sSa'-OAp, n. A cap worn on shipboard. Shak, 

SEA'-oAp-TAIN, n. A master of a sea-vessel- 

SEA'-OARD, n. The card of the marinei^s coni- 
pass. — See Card . Bp. Morton, 
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SEA-LEECH 


SEA-OARP 


SEA’ -CARP, ». (JcA.) A spotted fish that lives 
among locks. Johnson. 

SEA -CHAN5^B, «. Change effected by the sea. 
ISTothing of him tUat doih fade. 

But doth budur a iica'^hange. ShaL. 

SEA'-CHART, n. A map of the sea, its coasts, 
islands, &c. Watts* 

SEA'~C HICK- WEED, (J3ot.) Sea-sandwort; 

Honkenya pephides* Gray* 

SEA'-OHIEP, A sea-captain. Blackmore* 

SEA'-CYr-OLBD (s6'si-r-kld), a. Surrounded by 
the sea ; sea-girt. Sandys. 

SEA'-CLIFP, 71. A cliff bordering on the sea; 
— particularly an inland cliff, from which the 
waters have retreated in consequence of the 
elevation of the intervening land. LyelL 

SEA'-COAL, it. Mineral coal; pit-coal; — so 
called because carried to London by sea. Shak. 

SEA— COAST (se'kBst), n. The coast or shore of 
the sea. “The southern Bryant. 

SEA -COB, n. (Oi’nith.) A sea-gull. Johnson. 

SEA'-COLE-WORT (-wurt), n. (Bot.) Sea-cab- 
bage ; sea-kale ; Cranibe Tndi'itima. Johnson. 

SEA'-COm-PASS (s6'kGm-pas), n. The mariner’s 
compass. Camden. 

SEA'-c66t, n. (^Ornith.) The coot, Johnson. 

SEA'-COR'MQ-RANT, n. {Omith.) A sea-crow. 

Johnson. 


SE A'-COW, n. {Zool^ 1, The walrus, or morse ; 
Ti'icJiechiis Rosmcii'us ; — also called sea-horse. 

2. A name applied to the cetaceous animals 
of the genus Manatus ; the manatee. Eng. Cyc, 

SBA'-CRAB, n. A maritime shell-fish. Goldsmith. 

S:EA'-CRAW-P!SH,n. {Zo-> 

ol.) A crustacean of 
the genus Palinurmf re- 
markable for the hard- 
ness of its crust. The 
common sea-cravvfish, or 
spiny lobster (Palliturits 
mdgaris), xs in common 
use as a wholesome arti- 
deoffood. Enff.Cifc. 

SBA'-OROW (hS'krS), n. (Omith.) A species of 
gull; laughing gull; mire-crow j Xeina ridi- 
oundns. Eng. Cye. 

SEA'— C&R-R^SNT, n. A current in the sea. 

SEA'-DAF’FO-DIL, n. (Bot.) A hardy, bulbous 
plant ; Panct^atium maritimmn. Crahh. 



SEA'— DB'l-TY, n. A god of the sea. Wai'hurton. 

SBA'-DfiV-fL, ». (Ttf/i.) 1. A large, cartilaginous- 
marine fish of the family RandcSt or rays, and 
Ccpknhptnra’, horned ray. Bmnde. 
2. An acanthopterygious fish without scales ; 
Lophim piscatonm ; — also called anqler, and 
Jkhing-pog, Eng. Cyc. 


sSa'— I)6g, n. 1. A maidne animal, — perhaps 
the shark. “Fierce sea-dogs.** Roscommon. 
2. The common seal ; sea-calf. R. Hamilton. 


SfiA'-D6T-T5R-^L, n. (Omith.) A bird of the 
family Charadriadm, or plovers ; turnstone ; 
StrspsUm interpres of Ilhger, or Trivia inter- 
pres of Gmelin. &tg. Cyc. 

SEA'-DttAG-9.v, n. [A. S. 80 -draea.'\ 

1. A marine fish ; a species of CoUm. Hill, 

2. A marine monster, somewhat resembling 

an alligator, and having two legs terminating in 
hoofs, said to have been caught on the coast of 
England in the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, Gent. Mag. 

SEA'— DJRAKB, n. The sea-cormorant. Johnson. 


s£a — DtS^CK, n. (Omith.) A duck which feeds 
for the most part in salt water, as distinguished 
from s.pond-dutk. Eng. Cyc. 


SEA -EA-GLE, n. 1, (Omith.) A large species 
of eagle ; the bald or white-headed eagle ; Hali- 
0 tus IctLcocephalus. Eng. Cye* Wilson. 

2. (leh.) A species of ray; the eagle ray; 
MyUMatis agmla. BiU. 

SEA'".EAR, n. (Zo?il.) A gasteropodous mollusk 
of the family ^aUotidi»^ so named in allusion to 


its shell, which resembles an ear in form; — 
also called ear-shell. Eng. (7?/c. 

SEA'— EEL, n. The conger-eel. Johnson. 

SEA'— EGG, n. (Zobl.) A marine radiated animal; 
the sea-urchin. — See Sea-urchin. Eng. Cyc. 

SEA-EL'^l-PUANT, 7^. 

(Zo,d.) A \ery large 
species of seal, the 
male of which has a 
proboscis ; Macroi'hi- 
nus proboscideuN ; — 
also called elephani- 
sealy and bottle-nose. 

Eng Cyc. 

SEA'— ]^N-CfR'CLED (-kid), a. Surrounded by the 
sea; sea-girt. Thomson. 

SEA'-EN-GA<J^E'MBNT, n. A naval battle. 

SEA'fAr-ER, n. A mariner ; a seaman ; a sailor. 

Some mean seajai er in pursuit of gam. Pope. 

Syn. — See Sailor. 

SEA'PAR-ING, a. Following, or pertaining to, the 
occupation of a seaman. Amuthnot. 

SEA'— PEN-N?;L, n. (Bot.) Samphire. Johnson. 

SEA'— FIGHT (ss'ftt), n. A battle on the sea or 
between vessels ; a naval battle. Bacon. 

SEA'— fISII, n. A fish living in the sea or in salt 
water ; a marine fish. iSicift. 

SEA'— FOA M, n. (Min.) Sea-froth. Simmonds. 



SEA'— FOl^L, n. A bird that lives on sca-coasts 
and procures its food from the sea ; a marine 
bird. Dgi'hain. 

SEA'-FOX, n. (Ich.) A species of shark; the 
sea-ape ; — so called from the extraordinaiy 
length of its tail. IIiU. Eng. Cyc. 

SEA'-FROTH, n. (Min.) A dull-white, opaque, 
hydrous silicate of magnesia, of which bowls of 
tobacco-pipes are made ; meerschaum. Eng. Cyc. 

SEA '— GA^B, n. The depth of water that a vessel 
draws. iimart. 

SEA'-GAR-LAND, n. An herb. T'odd. 

SEA'-eiR-DLE (se'pr-dl), n. A kind of marine 
plant. Johnson. 

SEA'— GIRT, a. Girded or encircled by the sea. 
^*Sea-gv^t Ithaca.” Milton. 

SEA'—g6d, n. A fabtxlous deity of the sea, a.s 
Neptune ; a marine deity. Drayton. 

SEA'-gOD-DJ^SS, n. A fabulous female deity of 
the sea ; a marine goddess. Pope. 

SEA'— n. A short-sleeved gown or gar- 
ment worn by mariners. Shak. 

SEA'-GR.\SS, n. (Bot.) A plant growing on the 
.soa-shore. Johnson. 

SEA'— GREEN, a. Of the color of the water of the 
sea ; of a faint bluish green. J^ope. 

SEA'— GREEN, n. 1. The color of the sea ; faint 
bluish-green. Si m month. 

2. (Bot.) A plant; saxifrage. Johnson. 

SfiA'-GfrLL, n. (Omith.) A marine bird of the 
family Larida ; a gull ; a sea-mew. Eng. Cyc. 

SE n. (Ani.) A Hebrew measure containing 
661.92 Parisian cubic inches. Kiito. 


SEA -HARB,9t« (Zoul.) A marine, teetibranchl- 
ate gusteropod of the genus /l/j/ysea ; — so 
called from its long tentacles, which’ cause its 
head to resemble that of a hare. Brande. (*rahb. 

SBA'-HJIath, «. (Bot.) The name of evergreen, 
herbaceous plants of the genus FrnnKenia^ 
growing on salt-marshes and sca-cousts. Loudon. 

SEA'-n£DGE-H6G, n. The sea-urchin, or sea- 
egg. — See Sea-urchin . Carew. 

SjlA'-^j&N, 11 . (Orm^A.) A sea-bird ; the com- 
mon guiUeinot; UrkttroiU. Wrighi. 

SfiA'-HdG, n. (Zobl.) The porpoise. Johmm. 


Sf V^ot.) An evergreen, herba- 

ceous, umbelliferous plant, with a branched and 
leafy stem, growing on tne sea-shore: Eryn- 
gium maritimum. Louam. 


SEA'-HOlm, n. 3L a small, uninhabited island 
in the sea. Jokmm. 

2. (Bot.) The sea-holly, Carew. 


SEA'-HdRSE, n. 1. (Zobl.) The walrus or morse; 
sea-cow; Tricheckus Rosmarus. Eng. Cyc. 

2. (Ich.) A fish, allied to the pipe-fish, having 
a prehensile taxi, and swimming in a verticil! 
position ; Hippocampus breiii'ostris. Yarrell. 

By sea-horse Diyden means probably the hip- 
popotamus. Johnson. 

Sea-horses lioundeung in the slimy mud. Drydon. 

SEA'-I-DQL, n. An idol representing a god of 
the sea.* Milton. 

SEA'-IN-SllCT, n. A marine insect. Cook. 

SEA'-KALE, n. (Bot.) A cruciferous, tuberous- 
rooted plant, growing on sandy shores, the 
shoots and leaf-stalks of which arc eaten as 
greens ; sca-colewort ; sea-cabbage ; Crambe 
maintima. Loudon. 


SEA '-KING, n. An ancient Danish or Norwegian 
pirate. — See V iking. Laing. 

SEAL (s5I), n. [L. sigillum^ a little image or 
figure, a seal, dim. of siynum^ a sign, a figure or 
image ; It. sigillo, a seal; Sp, sigilo, scllo ; Fr. 
sceau. — A. S. sigel^ sigl, a ncck-oniament, a 
brooch or jewel ; *I)ut. zegeli a seal ; Ger. siegel ; 
Dan. scgl\ Sw. sigill.) 

1. A piece of precious stone, metal, or other 

hard substance, with an inscription engraved on 
it, used for making an iniprcs.sion nn some soft 
substance, as on 'wax th.it closes letters or is 
affixed to legal instruments in token of perfornx- 
ance or of rnthonticity, Lockc. Bui'rilL 

2. Wax ariixed to a letter or instrument, and 
impressed with a seal. 

Till thou canst mil the wvi/ fiom off my bond. SheJt, 

S(il\ in.in hhitwiMl him his uv ii lUikiiiK hiin . . . iflio 

knew not th.ii Kviflh's. 

3. The wax, wafer, or other adhesive sub- 
stance which closes a letter or ()th<»r paper. 

4. That which conlums or seeures; confir- 
mation ; authentication ; attt‘stati(>n. 

The priTiO is no otherwise valued thiuii as tlie mark and 
se«/of vietory. Jlp. Horsley. 

The seal of mine apustleship are ye in the Lord. 1 Cot . lx. U. 

Great seal. Qhbat-iak A h* — Pricy seal. Boo 

rRIVY. 



SEAL, n. [A. S. seal ; 

Dan. s<rl; Sw. sjtil; 

IccUselr.] (ZooL) A 
marine, carnivorou.*;, 
mammiferous quad- 
ruped of the family 
PhocidfPf found chief- 
ly in high latiriideh. 

Eng. Cyc. 

jyg* Seals are charartorized by their limba being 
short, and no enveloped in skin as to he more like rtuo 
than 'I’lieir neck is very short, and their head 

reHernhh*ri that of a dog. They have the power of 
Ofieuing and rlosing tho iiostniM at pIeaHur<», 'riioir 
body i« elongated and hiHtforin, and tho tail very 
short. Tho koIoh of the leid are Jiairy, and tiioy have 
simple toes armud with sliari) claus. Baird. 


Seal. 


SK.AL (kISI), t7. a. [i. HKALUI) ; fqt, 814ALING, 
hi:vLi;i).1 

1. 'Fo f.isien or ehisc with a seal. 

I have seen lier . . . take forth paiier, lldd H, write U|»on ’t, 
and afterwaids sml it, .Shttk, 

A book . , . sealed with iM*vfn seal*. Ber, v. 1. 

2. To affix a Real to, ns a mark of authentici- 
ty. “ To seed Hucii writs.” Bounir, 

3. To confirm ; to ratify. Rom* xv. 28. 

'With my hand 1 seal our true hearts* love. Shuk, 

4. To make fast ; to fawten ; to secure. 

They went and made tho eepulehre the etone 

and oetting « watrh. Matf. xxvU. (W. 

6. To close; to shut;—- often followed hyttp. 
Seal up your Hp«, and give no woni*. Shuh 

Now ptearing sleep hath oedhri eaeh mortal eye. Putm, 

6. To mark with a atamp, ai proof of legal 
aiac, weight, or quality ; as, ** To $ml moasures,” 

7- (Carp.) Tt» fasten a piece of worn! or Iron 
to, as to a wall, for fltaple.s, hinges, &c. Wright. 

SllAL (all), To fix a seal* SAaA* 

SJlA'-LAN-aUA6li^> language of seamen ; 

nautical phraseology* CAomAerv. 

8ftA'-LARK,w. (Omith.) A bird of the family 
Chmradrimm^ or plovers, allied to the dotterA 
and the s»nd*piper. Eng. Cyc. 

CE, n. (ZoH.) A leech Inhabiting the 
fea. Pemumt. 
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SEA'— n. pi Ability to walk on the deck of 
a vessel when pitching or rolling. Wnffkt. 

SEA'— L(£m-QN, n. (Zool) A marine, ^asteropo- 
dous mollnsk of the genus Doris, having a skin 
resembling the lind of a lemon. Baird, 

SEA'— LEOP-ARD, n. {ZouL') A spotted seal found 
in th^e^ South Shet- 

Huioet. Sea-leypard. 

SEA'— LET-TJ^R, n, A document which neutral 
vessels are bound to carry in time of war, as an 
e^idence of nationality, and for the purpose of 
protection against belligerent powers. BurrilL 

SEA'— lIPB, n. The life of seamen. Johnson. 

SEA'-LIKE, a. Resembling the sea. ThomseSn. 

SEAL'ING, n, 1. The act of one who seals. 

2. The act or the business 

catching seals, and curing their - ^ <,’••• o, 

3. (ArcA.) Act of fixing a piece of wood or 
iron to a wall for staples, hinges, &c. Wright. 

SEAL'ING— Vdlf'AQ-E, w. A voyage for the pur- 
pose of taking seals- Wright. 

SEAL'ING-WAX, w. Wax for sealing letters, le- 
gal instruments, &c. Boyle, 

'P , • 'J •,»*/, /-■'/■I i. T-’. ' oands 

of'i. I'- (• ••iM .1 ' , I u :1« . r>« 1 ' • : ■ .'Ven- 

.. » t” p- II . « ii '.1 r .-01 'O'. o C.s'ii. 0.1 "1 I ■ • 

'lomlhison. 

SEA'-Lf-ON, w. {ZohDA. 
name given to several 
large species of seals, 
hut particularly to those 
having a mane on the 
nock of the male, as the 
Platij7'hg»ckus Leoninus. 

Boht. Hamilton. 

SEA'-Ldt^SE, n, {Zonl) * - . - . 

The Molucca crab ; Pedieitlits marimis.Hamilton, 

SEAL'-SKIN, «. The skin of a seal. Johnson. 

SEAM (s6m), 7J. [A. S. DxiUsoom‘, Ger. 

aaum ; Dan. sdm ; Sw, aim ; Icol. saumr.] 

1. The line or suture formed by sewing to- 
gether two edges of cloth or other material. 

Tlic coat was without acaw, woven from the top through- 
out. Jo7m XIX. i.L 

2. A line of juncture ; a suture. Smart. 

3. A long crevice or fissure. Clarke. 

4. A scar ; a cicatrix, Johnson. 

6. The space between the edges of planks in 

a ve.ssel’s dock or sidc.s. Drgden. 

5. ( Geol. & Mining.) A term applied to any 

thin layer or bed, especially to a thin layei or 
stratum separating thicker strata, Ansttd. 

SRAM, n. [A. S. seam a horse-load; a load.] 

1. A measure of grain containing eight bush- 
els ; a quarter. Piers Phnlunan. 

Used in somo paits of England. Jtay. 

2. A horse-load of timber, being about three 

hundred weight. [England.] Simmonds. 

Bmm glass, m England, ISO lbs., or 34 stone of 
five lbs* Stmmonds. 

8:^AM (88m), V. a, p. 8BAMBD ; pp, SEAMING, 
SEAM HI).] 

1* To join together by a scam. Johnson. 

2. To mark with a c!eatri.x ; to scar. ** Seamed 
o^er with wounds.” Pope. 

SEAM, n. [A. iS. Sfii7n ; Frs. siama ; Dut, zeem ; 
W. J Hog's lard ; fat ; grease. Shak. 

jjfjjp atill used In some parts of England. Orestt. 

SEA'MAID, n. 1. A mermaid. Shak, 

2. A water-nymph. P. Fletcher. 

SIIa'-MALLv n. A gull ; a sea-mew, Bag. 

n . ; pi* 6EAMEK* 1. One who practises 
navigation at sea; a mariner; a sailor, Drgdm, 

2. A merman; the male of the mermaid. 
** Mermaids or a<?amm*'’ [n.] Locke. 

BEA'MAN"-hlKE, a. Like a skilful seaman* CZarAe. 

AN-BIltP, n. The skill of a good seaman ; 
skill m navigation. Burke. 

n. The shore of the sea. Shah. 


SEA'-MXrk, 71. A point of land, or an object on 
land, as a light-house, to assist marinerb in di- 
recting their course. Bacon. 

SEAM'— BlAst, n. A blast made by filling with 
powder the seams or crevices made by a previ- 
ous drill-blast. Hale. 

SEA'— MfiLL, n. A sea-mew ; a gull. Shah. 

SEA'MEW (se'ms), w, {^Ornith^ A marine bird 
of the family Laridcei a gull. Bng. Cye. 

SEA[-MiLE, M. The marine geographical mile, 
being the sixtieth part of a degree of latitude or | 
of a great circle of the sphere, Hutton. 

SEA'-MiLK-WORT (-wdrt), n. (Bot.) A low, | 
leafy, fleshy perennial growing on the sea- 
shore; Glaux maritima. Giag.^ 

SEAM' ING— LACE, n. Lace used by coach-tnra- , 
mers to cover seams and edges. Si'mmoncis. 

SEAM'L^ISS (sem'les), a. Having no seam. Hall. 

SEA'— MON-STJgR, n. A marine monster. Milton. 

SEA'— MOSS, n. Coral, Di'oyton, U, ;. ^ 

SEA'-MOUSE, n. (Zool.) A su- 
porbly colored, oval, dorsibranchi- 
ate, marine anellidan ; HalitJwa 
aculeata of Savigny, or .^hrodita 
aculeota of Linnaeus. Eng. Cyc. J J-, 

SEAM'-PR£ss-?R, w. iAgHc.) An K' 

implement, consisting of two cyl- ^ 

inders, for pressing earth newly 
turned up by the plough. '^7-^ ^ 

Simmonds. Sea-mouse. 

SEAM'— R®NT, n. The separation or breaking of 
a seam ; a breach of stitches. Johnsoii. 

SEAM'— RENT, a. Having ripped clothes; ragged. 
“Pool, seam-rent fellows.” B. Jonson. 

IfSfiAM'STJ^R, A seamstress. Ga^iden. 

(I SEAM'STR^SS (sSm'stres) [sSin'etres, S. IF. J. 
F. Ja. Sm.\ sein'str^s, P. JS. Wr. IF 6.], n. A 
woman whose occupation it is to sew; — written 
also sempstress, ana semstress. Cleaveland. 

SEA'-MiyD, n. A lich saline deposit from salt 
marshes and sea-shores. Farm. Ency. 

SEA'-MULB, n. A sea-mell ; a sea-mew. Smart. 

SEAM'Y, a. Having or showing a seam. Shale. 

SEAN (sSii), n. A net ; a seine. Sayidys. 

SEA'— NA-VBL, n. A small shell-fish resembling 
a navel. Seott. 

SEA'-NA-VEL-WORT (-nfi-vl-wUrt), n, ^Bot.) A 

Syrian herb of the genus Androsace, by which 
great cures are said to be performed. Johnson. 

SE'^NCE, n. [Fr., from L. sessio ; sedeo, to sit.] 
A* session ; a sitting. ii. Owen. 

SEA'-NEE-DLE, «. A marine fish allied to the 
pike ; sea-pike ; gar-fish ; Esox helone of Lin- 
naius, or Belone mtlgans of Cuvier. Eng. Cyc. 

SEv\'— NfiT-TLE, n. {Zool.) A marine, inverte- 
brate, radiate animal of the class Acalcphce, 
some species, at least, of which possess the pow- 
er of stinging, Eng. Cyc, 

SllAN'NA-jCnY, w. See Sennachy* 

SEA'— NURSED (sS'mlist), a. Nursed or trained 
at sea or by the sea. Smart. 

SEA'-N'^'MPH, n. A nymph or goddess of the 
sea ; a marine nymph. Broome. 

SEA'-ON-ION (sE'an-yun), n, {Bot,) A bulbous 
plant growing on certain sea-coasts ; a species 
of squill ; Scilh maritima. AinswoHh. 

aEA'-66zE (s5'&z), n. The soft mud found on 
or near the sea-shore. Mortimer, 

SEA'-C)RB, n. (/cA.) A marine fish almost round, 
with a mouth like that of a frog. Goldsmith. 

SEA'-5t-T«JR, n. 

A species of otter found 
in the Northern Pacific, 
having a short tail, and 
valued for its fur ; Enhy-^ • 
dramarina\ — called also sea^tter 

aea^bmver, Eng. Cyc. 

SEA'-5^L, n. (Ick.) The lump-fish or lump- 
sucker ; Ogolopterm Itmpus. Eng. Cyc. 

BfeA'-PA», n. The star-fish. Johmm. 

SEA'-PAN-Ta®R, n. A fish like a lamprey. 

Johnson. 


SEA'— P Ass, n. A passport carried a merchant* 
vessel in time of war. — See Passport. 

SEA'— PEN, 71. A compound eight-armed polype 
resembling a quill. Owen 

SE PERcri, 71. (Jch.) A perch which lives in 
saltwater; a maiine perch. Pomafit, 

SEA'-PHEA§-ANT, fu (Ornith.) The pin-tail 
duck ; Dajila caudacuta. Eng. Cyc 

BEA'-PfE, n, 1. {Ornith,) A bird of the family 
Charcidriadoi, or plovers, living on the sea-shore ; 
oyster-catcher ; HeBinutopas usfy’alegits, Yarrell, 

2. Meat stewed in a saucepan with a cover or 
crust of dough. Sunmonds. 

SEA'— PIECE (btt'pea), 7i. A picture representing 
a scene at sea ; a marine view. Addisoyi. 

SEA'— PIKE, n. {Ich.) A marine fish; sea-necdle ; 
garfish ; Belo?ie rulgaris of Cuvier. Yarre 1. 

SEA'-PIN'CUSH-ION, n. The egg of the skate, 
a fish of the genus Baia. G&ixt, Mag, 

SEA'— pKnk, n, (Bot.) The name of herbs or 
under-shrubs of the family Plumhaginacece, 
growing near the sea. Baird, 

SEA'— PLANT, n. A plant which grows in the 
sea or salt-water ; a marine plant. Gent. Mag, 

SEA— p66l, n. A lake of salt water. Spenser, 

SEA'— PC3R'cy-PlNE, 71. A sea-urchin. Goldsmith. 

SEA'PORT, n, A port on the sea-coast. Shak. 

SEA'PO'5’ (se'pol), 71. See SuPOY. 

SEA'— ftjRS'LANE, ft. (Bot.) A prostrate mari- 
time herb wuth a succulent stem, glowing on the 
sea-coast; Sesuhium portulacastrum. Gray. 

SEA'— CHTAKE, n. A concussion, or sudden and 
violent agitation, of the ocean. Goldsmith. 

SEAR (ser), V. a. [A. S, sea7'ia7i.'] p. seared ; 
pp. SHAKING, SEARED.] 

1. To dry ; to wither. Shak. 

2. To bum the surface of ; to cauterize. 

I am gemed with burning steel. Jtoioe. 

To sear wp, to close by cautenzinf:. Temple. 

SEAR (fiSr), a. Dry ; withered j no longer green. 
“ The sear, the yellow leaf.” Shak. 

SEA'— RA-VEN (sS'ra-vii), n. A bird. Goldsmith. 

SEAECE (sers), r. a. [Fr. To sift. “ Fine- 

ly searced powder of alabaster.” [r.] Boyle, 

SEARCE (sers), 71. [Fr. sor^.] A sieve ; a bolter ; 

— written also aarse. [r.] Sherwood. 

SEAR9'?R, n. One who sifts, [r.] Coigrate. 

SEARCH (sfcrch), v. a, [It. circare; Fr, chey^cher,] 
\i. KEARCIIED; pp. SEARCHING, SEARCHED.] 

1. To look over, through, or into, in order to 
find something; to explore; to examine. 

That they may aeoa'ch the land af Canaan. JViiwt. xiii, % 

Plrwch tha Scriptures; lor in them ye think ye have eter- 
nal lile. John V. ^19. 

Searck others for their virtues, end thyself for thy vices 

Tidier. 

2. To seek ; to hunt ; to inquire for. 

Enough Is left hesiiles to march and know. Milton. 

3. To probe, as a wound. Shak. 

To search out, to find by seeking, “ To search out 

truth.*’ WatUr. 

Syn*—* To search, to explore, and to ezamine, all 
denote the looking upon places or objects in order to 
become acquainted with them. A person searches for 
objects that are hidden or ronioved to a certain dis- 
tance, "or for curiosities, he explores those that are 
unknown, or distant countries ; and he eramines those 
that are near. A botanist searehee for rare plants ; a 
traveller explores unknown regions ; an author exam- 
ines books, or inoestigates subjects ; a person .-ieeks 
whatever he wishes to find ; a boy seeks birds* nests* 

— See Examination. 

sKarcH (sSrrh), t). «. 1. To make search ; to 

seek. “ Once more search with me.” Shak. 

2. To make inquiry ; to inquire. 

They have once with care sifted the matter, and searched 
into all the particulars. Locke. 

SfcARCH (fiSrch), n. The act of searching; a 
seeking or looking for; examination; investi- 
* gation ; research; inquiry ; quest ; pursuit; ex- 
ploration. 

The orb he roamed 

■With narrow march nnd with inspection deep. 

If eealous love shonld no in wareft of irifertue. ^ ; . 

Where bhould he find it purer than in Blanche? SnoK. 

ThlUffM which the mmd may be gatlalled with in itsMyil 
after knowlodisc. Xoofce. 
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Right of search, i Jutermtional Law.') the right of a 
belligerent power to ovamine and search private mer- 
chant-vessels at sea for enemy’s pioperty and articles 
contraband of war, Burnll, 

“ This IS wholly distinct from what is termed 
rufht of viAit, which is conceded for the sole purpose 
of ascertaining the real chariicter ot a vessel sailing 
under suspicious circumstances.” Burnll, 

SEARCH 'A-BLE (&eich'^-bl), a. That may be 
searched or explored. Cotgrave, 

SEARCH'A-BLE-NESS, n. The state of being 
searchable. Clarke. 

S£ARCH'SR C®*5rch'?r), 7i, 1. One who, or that 
which, searches ; a seeker ; an explorer ; an ex- 
aminer. “ A searcher after truth.” Watts. 

2. In London, a person appointed to examine 

the bodies of the dead, and report the cause of 
death ; a coroner. Graiint, 

3. {Eng. Late.) An officer of the customs, 

whose duty it is to search outward'bound ships, 
to ascertain whether they have any prohibited or 
uncustomed goods on board. Bouiiet. 

4. {Gi(?tnery.) An instrument for examining 

pieces of ordnance to ascertain whether they 
have any cavities within. London Encg. 

SEARCH'ING, jp, a. Examining closely ; explor- 
ing ; probing. Wiseman. 

SEARCH'ING, n. 1. Examination; inquisition. 

Searchmgs of heart.” Jmlg. v. 16- 

2. iSurg.') The operation of ascertaining, by 
introducing an instrument, whether a patient 
has a storie in the bladder. Dunglison. 

SEARCII'ING-LY, ad. In a searching manner; 
by searching or inquiring. Wright. 

SEARCH'lNG-NfeSS, n. The quality of searching 
or examining. Clarke. 

SEARCII'HjlSS, a. Avoiding or eluding search or 
investigation ; inscrutable. Thomson, 

SEARCH'-WAR-UANT (-wSr'^int), n. {taw.) A 
warrant granted by a justice or a magistrate 
upon the oath or affirmation of a party, author- 
izing the search of promises, usually for goods 
stolen, but sometimes for other purposes.Bz<m7^. 

SEAR'— CL6TH, n, [A. S. snr-cl^ith, a sore-cloth.] 
A cloth to cover a sore; a plaster. Mortimer. 

SE AR'-CLOTH, V. a. To bind or cover with a sear- 
cloth, as a wound. Dryden. 

SEARED (sSr'^d Or ssrd), p. a. Burnt on the sur- 
face; cauterized; hardened; callous. 

SEAR'ED-NBss Ca(sr'^d-n«»), n. The state of being 
seared or cauterized; cauterization : — insen- 
sibility ; calloubiicss. Bp. Ball. 

sfiA -RB£ d, n, {Bot.) A grass found on sandy 
sea-shores ; Calamagrostis arenaria. Gray. 

SEA'-Rig-§EM'BLING, a. Like the sea. Sandys. 

EEA'-rIsk, n. Hazard or risk at sea. ArbutMot. 

SEA'-R5b-B5R, n. A pirate; a sea-thief. Miltoti. 

SEA n. (Ich.) An acanthopterygious 
fish, of the genus Trigla ; the gurnard. Etorer. 

SEA'— ROCK- filT, n, (Bot.) An annual plant of the 
genus Cakik, growing on sandy coasts. Louda7i. 

SEA'— r60m, n. (yaut.) Ample space or distance 
from land, rocks, or shoals, for a vessel to drive 
or scud without danger of shipwreck. Mar. Diet. 

SEA'-ROV-jglR, n. One who roves over the sea; 
a pirate ; a freebooter. ^MiUon. 

SiA'-R&FF, n. A kind of sea-fish. Johnson,. 

fiEA'— SALT, n. Common salt, obtained by the 
evaporation of sea^vater^ Simmonds. 

SEA'-SAnd-REED, n. (Bot.) A plant of the 
grass family, growing on sandy heaohea ; Caht- 
magrostis arenaria. Gray. 

SfeA '- sand-wort (-wUrt), n. [Bot.) A very 
fieshy, maritime perennial plant growing on the 
sea-beach in large tufts in the sands ; Bionkmir 
yapeploidef* Gray. 

(SSlA'-SCdR'Pl-ON; n. (leh.) An acanthoptery- 
gions, marine fish, with a larjge head furnished 
with spines or tubercles; Cottus 
oallcd also ^ort^spimd CoUm* Mng. Cyc. 

Sj^A'-Sj^R-PlglNT, n. I4 A name applied to what 
has been supposed to be a large serpent inhab- 
iting the sea. 


To believe all that has been said of the va-serpent, or the 
kraken, would be credulity ; to rqject the possibility of their 
existence would be presumption. Goldsnuth, 


1 regard the negative evidence from the utter absence of 

any of the recent leir > r» of as stronger 

against their actual 'I*, p *. • e statements 

vnuch have hitherto vt ..f'.ed w.i'* t* e i»*r* m Muiid in fa\’or 
ot then existence. Ji. Owen. 

2. A species of eel inhabiting the Mediterra- 
nean ; snake-eel. Hill. 

SEA'-SER-VICE, n. Naval service. Swift. 

SEA'— SHARK, ?i. (Teh.) A ravenous sea-fish; the 
shark. ** The ravening salt sea-sharkf^ Shak. 

SEA'— fcJHflLL, n. A shell found in the sea, or on 
the sea-coast; a marine shell. Mot tinier. 

SEA'— SHORE, n. X. The shore of the soc^.Dryden. 

2 . (Laxo.) The ground between the ordinary 
high-water mark and low-water mark. Burrill. 

jgC^ “ In the Roman law, the shore included tho 
land as high up as the largest wave extended in vvin- 
tei.” Burnll. 

SEA'-StCK, a. Affected by sea-sickness. Shak. 

SEA'-SICK-NESS, n. A sickness, or nausea caused 
by being in a vessel tossed by the sea. Ealeo^xer. 

SEA'-SIDE, n. The shore or edge of the sea ; the 
sea-shore. “ The green seaside.^* Pope. 

SEA'-SLtJG, n. (Zotil.) The trepang. Baird. 

SEA '-SNAIL, n. (Ich.) A fish of the genus Lipa- 
ns, allied to the lump-sucker, found on the sea- 
shore, under stones, at low- water mark. Yarrell. 

SEA'-SNAKE, n. A name applied to a family of 
snakes (^Bydridee) of several genera, and mostly 
of small size, inhabiting the sea. Baird. 

j8Qr The existence of this family of water-snakes 
has undoubtedly given rise to the notion that theie is 
a l«aip;o ophidian answering to tho popiilai view of a 
gieat sod-serpent. Etig. Cyc, 

SEA'^ON, (ss'zn), n. [It. stagione', Sp. estacion', 
sazoii\ Fr. From L, static, station. 

Menage. — From. L. sectio, a section. Duciiat.) 

L One of the four divisions or parts of the 
year, namely, spring, summer, autumn, winter. 
“The several seasons of the year.” Adchson. 

2. A time as distinguished from others. 

Tho semon prime for sweetest scents and airs. Milton. 

3. A fit, suitable, or convenient time. 

All Imemcss slioulil lie done bctlmest and there’s ns little 
trouble of doing it m mason, too, uh out of sra-ton. ///iWi fi/if/r. 
The scasan when to come and when to go. 

To sing or cease to sing, we never know. Pope. 

4. A time of some continuance, but not long. 

“ We’ll slip you for a season.** Shak. 

5. fThat which give.s a relish ; seasoning. 

Salt tf>o little which moy fetmon give. Shai* 

Syu.— See Occasion, Time. 

SEA'^ON (as'zn), r. a. [It. aeeoneiare ; Rp. saeo^ 
narj Pr. assaisonner.'J [t. season J3i> ; pp. sha- 
SONINO, SEASON ni).] 

1. To fit by habit ; to habituate ; to inure. 

A man nhonlcl harden nnd sefisnn himself beyond the de- 
gree of cold wherein he lu cs. AiUttmn. 

2. To x^rcpiwe for use by time ; to mature ; — 

particularly to prepare by drying. ** Well sea- 
SQ77ed timber.” IJayxeard. 

3. To prepare or fit for the taste ; to make 

palatable ; to give a relish to. Iat. ii. 13. 

They mnvtned every sacrifice, wliewby ■ greater portion 
wufl 1‘uti‘n by tlie pnestH, itiowne. 

4. To cause to be enjoyed ; to give zest to. 

You season itill with spnits your seriiuis liours. Rrjfden. 

Tl\e proper use of wu is to mason eunvenatiou. Tilfotmn. 

6. To qualify by admixture of another ingre- 
dient ; to moderate ; to temper. 

Earthly power doth then show likewt God's 
W hen mercy mtsom justice. SkaK‘. 

3. To imbue ; to tinge or taint. Milton. 

their younger yesurs with pmdent and j^lousi pHw- 

SBA'^ON «. ». 1. To become seasoned ; 

to become mature or fit fbr any purpose. Moixm^ 

2 '+ To betoken j to savor. Beau. ^ F4 

SEA'^ON-^-BtiB (se'asR-s-W), a. Happening or 

done at a proper time ; opportune ; timely. 

Mercy la memneihie in the «me of olttfetiOOt, W CleuMfi Of 
rain in me time of diuught. Bcdmy*% 

SEA'§ON-4-BLB-NfiBS ft. State 

of being eeasonable; opportuneness. Additton* 

SjilA'^ON-dk-BLY (sli'ani-fi-ble), ad. In proper time ; 

in season ; opportunely- Spmt. 

t SiA'^ON-A^B Seasoning. South. 

S£A'^ON-AL (ss'xn-sl), a. Eelating to the sea- 
sons of the year. [E.] Sat. May. 


SEA'§ONED (se'znd), p a. 1. Fitted by habit ; 
habituated ; accustouied ; inured. Shak. 

2. Prepared by time; matured ; — dried. 

3. Mixed with something that gives a relish : 
having seasoning ; as, ** Seasoned food.” 

SEA'BON-^R (se'zii-?r), n. One who, or that 
which, seasons. Johnson. 

SEA'§ON-fNG (s5'zn-Ing), n. 1. The act of one 
who, or of that which, seasons. 

2, Something added to food to give it a relish. 

“Leavenings and seasonings.** Bacon. 

3. Something added to give zest. Addison. 

A loundution of good nenfic and a cultivation of loinimg 
arc rcquii ed to give a baisoning to 1 ctirenieiit. Bt iplen. 

SEA'§ON-LESS, a. Having no seasons. Byron. 

SBA'§ON-RTng, n. The ring of new wood formed 
in a tree by one yeai’s giowth. 

In the perminn and tiinssic ages, trees of toivh fibre nnd 
with mcLSfm-t mgs are found. liapni . 

SEA'-SPEAR-grAss, n. (Bot.) A plant of the 
grass family growing on the sea-coast ; Gly- 
ce) ia maritima. Gray. 

I SEA'-STAR, n. The star-fish. Sir T. Broime. 

SEA'-STiCK, n. A kind of herring caught and 
cured at sea. A. Smith. 

! SEA'-SON-PLbW'ljlR, n. (Zobl.) A polype of 
the genus Actinia ; the sea-anemone. Brando. 

SEA'-SUR-^EQN (bS'sur-jun), n. A surgeon em- 
ployed on shipboard. * Wiseman. 

SEA'-SriR-ROUND'IJlD, a. Encircled or sur- 
roiindetl by the sea ; sea-girt. Pope. 

\ SEA'-SWAL-I.OW (ss'hwJSl-C), n. (OniUh.) The 
common tern ; Sterna hirnndo. Yarreu, 

I SEAT (hSt), n. [A. S. sotl\ Dut. setel', C?er. sitz; 
Ban. stede ; Sw, sate ; W. sedd ; Gaol, seithfr."^ 
L. scdes\ sedeo^ to sit; Sp. sede j Fr. 6‘t'ye.] 

1. That on which one sits or may sit, as a 
chair, a bench, or a stool. 

Bound about tho throne were fimr and twenty mats* mul 
upon tb<* seats I saw four and twenty eldeis sitting. Uor.ht.A. 

2. Chair of state or poht of authority ; throne ; 
tribunal. “ The jeoi of majchty.” Shak. 

3. Abode ; residence ; mansion ; dwelling. 

A vast multitude coiiipvlled by nceessUy to seek a new 
mat. lialeigh. 

4. Situation ; site. “The of Kden.” Ha- 
lei(fk. ** 'riiis castle has a pleasant seat.** S/mk. 

5. Brittom, as of a chair or a sofa. Chtrkr. 

6. That part of a garment on uUich one sits ; 
as, “ The scat of a pair of pantaloonn.” 

7. (Man.) Manner of sitting in tho saddle. 

Syn. — Hoe Mansion. 

SEAT, r. a. [/. suati^d; pp. skatino, gRATKn.] 

1. To place on a seat; to eauseto sit douu, 

Tliv jgiK'Htu were no dooiicr « effi/ but thvy vnlercd Into a 

waini dobato, Arlmthmt, 

2. To place in a post of power or anihority 
or place of distinction. 

Thui high, by thy ndvlri* 

And thy smisUmev. U King Itwhuvil mttett, ,ShnK\ 

3. To fix ; to settle ; to establish ; to set firm. 

Thfy had seutea thtMnavlvch in Nova (iuiuoa. Jtutrigh. 

4. To give or uhsigu a seat t<». t*iarkc. 

6. To put a seat or bottom in, a» a chair. Wr. 

t SEAT V. n. To rest ; to lie down. Spenser. 

S^.A'— TftitM, «. A term nr a word pecultur to 
Koamen ; a nautical or naval term. Pope. 

RKA'-TIIIKF {H«'th80» A pirate. Bp. Vurteys. 

SftAT'lNG, n. I leather, hair-cloth, or other ma- 
terials used for covering cuahiuns of chairs, 
sofas, ^c. Simmonds, 

SiA'-TOAI) (ss'ttkl), n. An ugly fish. (*otgram. 

sflA'-TfiRN, a. Tom by, or at, the sea. Browm. 

SllA'-TdR-TOlSB, n. (ZoM.) A tortoise inhab- 
iting the sea ; a turtle. Bng. Cyr. 

B&A'-T5st, a. Tossed by the sea. Shak, 

SfeA'-TRA V-jpirLtNO, n. Travelling or journey- 
ing by sea. Vhsrko, 

sea'-tOrn, n. A gale, breesei or mist coming 
from the sea. Scoti. 

S&A'-TGR-TLBi, X. (Zool.) A sea-tortoise ; a 
turtle* GoMsmith. 

3. (OmtfA.) The diver. BUI 

SftA'-C’Nl-c<5RN, fi. (Zonl.) The narwhal ; — so 
called from its jnrojeeting tusk. Brando. 
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SEA'-fjE-CHlN, n. {ZobU') A marine, radiated 
animal of the family Ech\ni- Sw 
dcp, having an oval or circa- 
lar bocly^ sustained by a sol- 
id, calcareous shell, com- 
osed of polygonal plates Edible sea-urehm 
isposed in radiated order in iEchmv& Gbcuientw). 
twenty rows ; sea-egg. The shell supports, upon 
proportionable, mammillary projections, stiff 
spines of various forms and sizes according to 
the genus. Eng^ Cyc* Forbes^ 

SEAVES (bSv'/.'), n, ph [Dan. siv ; Sw. srff.] Bush- 
es. [North of England.] Ray, 

SEA'— VIEW (se'vu), w. A prospect at sea, or of 
the sea ; or, a picture representing a scene at 
sea ; a marine view. Morgan. 

SEA'-Vc5i?-Ai5*^E, n. A journey by sea. Swift. 

SEAV'y (<?5v'e), a. Overgrown with seaves or 
rushes. [Local, Eng.] Ray, 

SEA'— VVAll, n. A wall or embankment on the 
shore to prevent the encroachment of the sea or 
tide. Blackstone. 

SEA'-WALLED (se'w^ld), a. Surrounded by the 
sea. “ Sea~wallcd garden.” Shak. 

SEA'WAN, w. [Indian.] 'Wampum. O' Callaghan, 

SEA'WARD, ft. Directed towards the sea. Eonne, 

SEA'WARD, ad. Towards the sea. Drayton. 

SEA'— wAre, n. Weeds thrown on shore from 
the sea, collected and used for various pur- 
poses, as in agriculture. Farrn^ Ency. 

SEA'— W Asp, n, A kind of insect. Johnson. 

SEA'— WA-TER, n. The saltwater of the sea. Bacon. 

SEA'— WEED, n, (Bot.) The common name of the 
very numerous, cellular, flowerless plants of 
the order Alges^ vegetating in salt and in fresh 
water, and in very damp places. 

Sea weMut are com{)Osed of fronds of various 
kinds, nourislioU through their whole surface by the 
incduiiu ill which they grow, and are propagated by 
spores contained in mother cells. In many of them 
the spores are provided with ciliary processes, which 
exhibit spontaneous movomonts. Some sea-toeedf are 
of gigantic growth, attaining the length of more than 
a tiiousaud teet, and others are extremely minute. 
Some of rliein arc valuable for food, some for manures, 
and others for manufacturing purposes. LindUy. Baird. 

SEA'— WiFE, 11. {Tch.) An oblong acanthoptery- 
gimirt, marine fish, allied to the wrasse ; Labrus 
vetida of Bloch. Fng. Cyc. 

SEA'-WlL-LUW, n. {,Zobl.) A polype of the ge- 
nus Gorgonia. Eng. Cyc. 

S E A '-\Vl NG, n. ( Zohl.) A bivalve mollusk allied 
to the muscles. Menda de Costa. 

SEA '-WlTII- WIND, n. Bindweed. Johfison, 

SEA'-WOLP (»6'wfll0» w. 1. (Tch.) An acanthop- 
tfu)gious, osseous, marine nsh found in north- 
ern seas, having a smooth, blunt head, and an 
olougntea body covered with small scales ; Anar- 
rhwas Ivpus ; — called also wotfjish^ sea-cat^ and j 
catfish . — See Wolf-fish. Eng* Oye. 

2. {Zonl.) The sca-clephant. Hamilton, 

BE A'— WORM (sS'wUrm), n. A kind of worm, found 
in the mud on the sea-shore. Pmnant. 

BEA'-WORM-VVOOD (fiC'wUrm-wAd), n, (Bot.) A 

sort of wormwood growing on the sea^shorej 
Aflemtsia maritima. Johnson. 

SfeA'-WORN, a. Worn by the sea. Drayton. 

BEA'-WOR'TlIl-rsrfisB, n. The state of being sen- 
worthy ; fitness for sustaining a voyage at sea, 
as a ship or other vessel. P. Cyc. 

SJ&A'-WOR-THV («e'wUr-th^), a. Fit to go to 
sea ; being in a state to make a sea voyage with 
probable safety, as a ship. Todd. 

SEA'-WRAok (Bot) A marine 

plant with the habit of sea-weeds, which has 
grassy, thin leaves, sheathing it at the base, and ; 
its flowers enclosed In a spathe filled with alt ; 
Zostera marina; — used K>r packing, stuiflng 
cottagers' cushions, &c. LindlOy. 

bJBb'A^CATE, n. (Chm.) A sebate. Turner. 

gg-BA'€EOVB (a^bt'shi^s), a. [Low L. sebaceus ; 
from L. sebum, tallow, suet*] Pertaining to, 
resembling, or made of tallow or suet. Todd, 


Sebaceous glands, (flnat.) small, rounded or pinni- 
form hollow organs in the substance ol the skin, and 
opening on its surface by small excretory ducts, fur- 
nishing a yellow, unctuous humor [soinetimes called 
Aebaceous humor], which serves to lubricate the sur- 
face of the body. Eungltson. 

S^-bA^'IC, a. [Fr. scbacique.] (^Chem.) Noting 
a crystallizablc acid obtained from fat and va- 
rious other substances. Miller. 

SE'BATE, n. (Chem.) A salt composed of sebacic 
acid and a salifiable base ; — called also seba~ 
cate. Miller. 

Sjs:-BES'TEN, n. [Per. sehestan.'\ (Bot.) A small 
tropical tree of the genus Cordia *, — called also 
sepistan: — the fruit of this tree j — called also 
sehesten-plam, Eng. Cyc. 

SBB- UJSr-DEE Ijj India, an irregular, na- 

S£JS ' UJiT^DY, y tive soldier employed on police 
duties. ‘ Smart. 

SE~cA'jlr, n. [L., rye^ 

1. (Bot.) A genus of grasses or cereal grains 

to which rye belongs. — See Bye. Gray. 

2. Ergot; — properly comutitm. Branae, 

SE'e ANT, n. [It, Sp. secante ; Fr. s^oante.'] 

ll (Geom.) A line that cuts another, whether 
right or curved : — a straight line that cuts a 
curve in two or more points. Hutton. Da. § P. 

2. (Trigonometry?^ A right 
line drawn from the centre of 
a circle through one end of an 
arc, and terminated by a tan- 
gent drawn through the other 
end. Huitofi. 

SE'e ANT, a. [L. seeo, secans, to cut ; Fr- secant.'] 
Cutting ; dividing into two parts. Bentley. 

SEC 'CO, n. [It.] A kind of fresco-painting which 
absorbs the colors into the plaster, giving them 
a dry, sunken appearance. Fair holt. 

S]@-CEDE', V, n. [L. secedo ; se, an inseparable 
preposition, denoting aside, apart, and cedo, to 
go, to move ; It. seceaere.] [i. seceded ; pp. se- 
ceding, SECEDED.] To withdraw from union or 
fellowship in society, or in any matter or busi- 
ness ; to separate one’s self ; to retire. 

The seeedinp membora had cjfpum resumed their scats la 
the House of Commons. Smollett. 

Syn.--See Retire. 

S?:-CED'^1R, n. 1. One who secedes. Johmon. 

2. (Eccl. Hist.) In Scotland, one of a numer- 
ous body who seceded from the established 
church in the year 1733. P. Cyc. 

S^l-CED'ING, p. a. That secedes ; withdrawing, 

BE-cSiRN^ V. a, [L. secemo; se, denoting sepa- 
ration, and cemo, to scparatc.1 \i. secerned ; 
pp. SECERNING, SBCFiRNED.] 'To separate from 
josser matter ; to secrete. 

The pituUe or mucus secerned in the nose. Arlmthnot. 

Sjp-CfiRN^jpNT, a. (Med.) Secreting. Diiivjlison. 

S®l-CfiRN'|!NT, n. (Anat.) A vessel whose func- 
tion it is to deposit matters separated from the 
blood; a secreting vessel. Hdblyn. 

S^;-CKRN'ING, p. a. Secreting. Dunglison, 

SJI-CiiRN'MJPNT, n. Separation ; 8ecretion.jKi5Vi^y. 

t Sjp-Cj£SS', n. [L. Betirement. More. 

Sp-CfiS'SIQN (s^-sSsh^n), n. [L. secessio; It. 
secessione; Sp. secesion.] Act of seceding or 
withdrawing; separation. Bp. Hall. 

SE'0Hl-CrM,?». The esculent fruit of a cucurbita- 
ceous plant of South America, resembling in 
shape a large bell-pear, and prepared for the 
table like squash- Fai^m. Ency, 

s£cIC’EL (aSk^kl), n. A small, delicious pear ; — 
first noticed near Philadelphia, about X770. 

Hosack. 

fSB'CLE (as'kl), tu \h.8eGuhm\ Fr. A 

century ; an age. Bimimnd. 

8B-01»CdE', V. a- fL. eecludo ; «e, denoting sep- 
aration, and clattdo, to shut.] [*. sboluded ; 
pp. SECLUDING, secluded.] 

1. To separate; to keep apart. 

He {• seehided by the InSnlte enoredneei of hi« own majesty 
from oJII Immediate converie and Intercourse with ns. Scott. 

2. To shut out ; to repel ; to exclude. ** Se- 
cluding all entrance of cold.'' Evelyn. 



SB-CLUD'BD-LY, ad. In a secluded manner. 
fSB-CLUSB'NBSS, n. Seclusion. More, 

S^J-CLfj'^ION (se-klu'zhun), n. Act of secluding, 
or state of being secluded ; separation ; retire- 
ment ; privacy. Bp. Horsley. 

Syn. — See Privacy. 


S5-CLU'SIVE, ft. Tending to seclude. Coleridge. 

SEC'OND, a. [L, secundus \ seguor, to follow; 
It. secondo ; Sp. segundo ; Fr. secoiid.] 

1. Following, or next to, the first in place or 
in time; — the ordinal of two. 

The first foundatiou was jasper, the second, sapphire, the 
third, a chalcedony. Tier. xxi. III. 

In the second year of their coming unto the house of God 
at Jerusalem. Ez? et ui. 8. 

2. Next to the first in rank, value, dignity, or 
importance ; secondary ; inferior. 

None I know 

Second to me, or like, cgual, mucli less. XiUon. 

They are <tecond to none in the Christian world. Bacon. 

Syn. — Second relates merely to order; secondary 
implies lower merit. B is the second letter in the al- 
phabet. A man may be second on a list, and yet he 
may not be secondary in estimation. Secondary is ap- 
plied to the importance and value of things ; n\fenor , 
to all qualities and conditions. Secondanj importance 
or consideration ; inferior abilities or rank. 


SEC'QND, n. 1. One -who backs or supports an- 
other ; a supporter ; a maintaiuer. 

Being sure enough of seconds, after the first onset. TTotton. 

2. One who attends another (called the ^riu 
cipal) in a duel, to make all necessary arrange, 
ments, and to see that the rules of the duelling 
code are observed by the parties. Addison. 

3. The sixtieth pait of a minute of time. 

^ Sounds move above eleven hundred and forty English feet 
in a second. Locke. 

4. (Jliws ) An interval of one degree. Dioight. 
6. (Trigonometry.) A division of a degree; 

the sixtieth part of a minute. Hutton. 


SJ&O'OND, V. a. \h, sceitndo; It. secondare; Sp. 
segundar; Fr. seconder.] [i. seconded; pp, 
SECONDING, SECONDED.] 

1, To follow in the next place. 

Sin iBweonrftf^/withslnj andaman icldom commits one •!« 
to please, but he commits another to defend, himself. South. 

2, To back ; to support ; to forward ; to pro- 
mote ; to assist ; to aid ; to help ; to advance. 

We have supplies to second our attempt. Shak. 

The authors of the former opinion were presently secoiufed 
by other wittier and better learned. Hooker. 

3, In deliberative assemblies, to express ap- 
proval of, as a motion. L. S, Cushing, 

Syn. To second expresses less than to .support. A 

{ lerson seconds a motion or resolution by a simple dec- 
aration, aud supports it by a speech or by influence j 
and he assists, forwards, and encourages in different 
inodes. 


SfiC'pND-A-Rl-LY, ad. In the second de^ee or 
order ; not primarily ; not originally. Dighy* 

SiBc’QND-A-Rl-NfiSS, n. State of being secondary. 


SJEC'QND-A-RY, a. [L. secundarius ; It. seconda^ 
rio ; i^, hictmdario ; Fr. secondatre.] 

1. Succeeding to the first; subordinate, or 
inferior to the first ; not primary. 

To transfer the words of Job from the first and real cause 
to the secondcary. Bentley. 

2. Acting by deputation or delegated author- 
ity ; not the first in order or in raiik. 


That we were formed then, say^t thou, and the work 

Of secontlarit hands, by task transfrrred 

From father to his eon r MiJUtm. 


3. (Astron.) Noting a planet which revolves 

round another or attends it, while both revolve 
round the sun ; — used in contradistinction to 
pnmary. “ The planets, both primary and sec- 
ondary?' Bmtley. 

4, (Med.) Acting in subordination to another ; 

supervening on the primary. ** Secondary symp- 
toms.” Dunglison. 

6, (Min.) Noting a crystal, or some form of 
a crystal, which is constructed on the primitive 
form, as a substratum. CUaveUmd. 

Seotmdtury rirols, (jfstron.) a great circle of a ephera 
perpendicular to another great circle ; a secondary.—. 
Secondary eurrmt, (Elec,) a monaentary electrical cur- 
rent induced in a closed circuit conveying a current 
of electricity, and also in a contiguous convincing 
circuit, both when the primitive curreot begins end 
when it ceases to flow, — flowing, in the fbrmer cate, 
m a direction opposite to that ol the primitive cur- 
rent, and, in the latter case, in the same direction as 
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the primitive current. Faraday^ — Secondary fever, 
(Me(L) a fever arising after a crisis, or the discharge 
of some morbid matter, as after the declension of the 
sniall-pox or tlie measles (Rainey. — Secondary plane, 
(^Crystallography,) a plane produced by decrements. 
Srooke, — Secondary yiitll, ( OraifA.) a quill on the sec- 
ond bone of tile W’lng. Brande. — Secondary rocks or 
strata, or secondary formation, ( OeoL) an extensive se- 
nes of tile stratified rocks which compose the crust of 
the globe, underlying the eocene, or lowest tertiary 
group, and overlying the Permican group, the upjier- 
niost of the palseozoic or primary strata, and compris- 
ing the Cretaceous, Wealdeu, Oolitic, JLiassic, and 
Triassic gioups. LyelL 

jgpg* The designation secondary strata has been vari- 
ously applied. In the early history of geology, it was 
applied to all the iossihferous strata, or those sup- 
posed to be such ; afterwards to the strata included 
between the transition and the tertiary strata. 

Syn.— See Second. 

SEC'OND-A-IlY» subordi- 

nation to another ; a delegate ; a deputy ; a sub- 
ordinate. IVarton. 

2, {As'troti,) A great circle of a sphere per- 

pendicular to another great circle ; a secondary 
circle; as, A secondary to the ecliptic.*’ — A 
second try \fx.ir,\Qt I a satellite. Kutton, 

3. \^Onnth.') A quill or large feather on the 

second bone of the wing. Brande. 

SfiC'OND-BEST, n. Next to the best; second- 
rate. ** My seconddicst bed.” Shak. 

SJSC'QND-OOO^'IN, n. A cousin’s child. Booth. 

SfiC'OND-JglR, n. One who seconds. Burke. 

Sfic'QNn-HAND, a 1. Not original or primary ; 
received from another. 

They have but a second-hand or implicit knowledge, Locke 

2. That has been used by another, as cloth- 
ing ; not new. iSimnionds. 

SfiC'QND-HAND, n. Possession received from a 
first possessor. Johnson. 

Jit second-hand, by transmission j not primarily or 
originally. Temple. 

SiSC^QND-LY, od. In the second place or order. 

SE-CdJ^'DO, n. [It.] (Mtts.) The second part 
or voice in a concerted piece. Dwigfit. 

SfiC'QND-RATE, n. The second order in respect 
to size, dignity, value, &o. They call it thun- 
der of the second-rate.** Addison. 

SfiC'OND-RATE, a. Of the second order or class ; 
second in size, rank, or value. Dnjden. 

SfeC'QND^, n. pi. A coarse kind of fiour. Shak. 

SfcO'OND-SIGHT (aSk'uml-sit), n. The power of 
intellectual vision, by which some persons are 
supposed to see or know what is to follow things 
now seen or known,— -a faculty that has been 
claimed by some persons iu the Highlands and 
islands of Scotland. P. Cyc. 

9fiC'OND-SiaiIT-5:D CsSk'und-Hlt-§<l), a. Having 
second sight. Addison. 

SE^CRg-CY, n, 1. The state of being secret or 
hidden ; concealment ; privacy. 


That’s not Biwldenly' to 1m* performed, 
But with advice und silent secrecy. 

2. Solitude; retirement; seclusion. 
Thou, in thy seerveu although alone, 


Shak. 


jough al 

Best with tUyaelf accompanied, Meekest not 
Social communication. ifiTton. 

3. The keeping of, or fidelity to, a secret j close 
silence. For secrecy no lady closer.” Shak. 

SB'CRBiT, a. [L. seeretxts ; secemo, to put apart, 
to separate ; It. segreto ; Sp. secreto ; Fr. secret.] 

1. Hidden; concealed; occult; Intent; privy; 
not seen or apparent ; not revealed. 

The secret tilings belong unto . . . God. Beta, xxlx. fill. 

2. Retired; secluded; private. “Abide in a 

secret place.” 1 Sam. xix. 2. 

There, secret in her sapphire cell. 

He with the irMS wont to dwell. 

Sycu— What IS secret may be Jio nrcidentally, and 
be known to some one; what is hidden, concealed, or 
dmdesthie, is intentionally kept secret. Coeert implies 
not openly expressed. Secret is opposed to well-knovm ; 
hidden, and concealed, to open ; coveH, to ttnowed. Jjt- 
teni signifies lying hid or concealed : occult, secret or 
unknown. A secret remedy ; a kiddm plot j a eim- 
cealM intention j a oktndssim marriage ; a cooeri aU 
lusion ; latent motive or heat j oenmli science ; un- 
known ciremmtnncc iprkfatexeoMon ; retired simatiem. 
—See Clandbstink. 


SE'CR^T, n. [L. secretum'. It. segreto\ Sp. se- 
crete ; Fr. secret. 1 

1. Something studiously hidden or concealed. 

A tale-bearer revealeth sect ets. Prov. xi. 13. 

2. Something not discovered or known. ** AU 

secrets of the deep.” Milton. 

3. pi. The private parts ; the genital organs. 
In secret, in solitude, retirement, or privacy. “ Biead 

eaten in secret.^* Pros. it. 17. 

Bacon. 


Relating to a secretary. 

Ch. Ob. 



Secretin >-bi 1(1. 


t SE'GUjpT, V. a. To keep secret. 

SEC-RJP-TA'RJ-AL, a. 

[B.] 

SEC'R^-TA-RI-ATE, n. Secretaryship. [ii.JjEc.i2eu. 

SfiC^Rjp-TA-EY, n. [Low L. secretarius, from L. 
secretum, a ’secret ; It. segretario ; Sp. secreta- 
rioi Fr. secretaire.! 

1. A person employed by a public or a private 
association, or by an individual to write letters, 
despatches, records, &c. ; one who writes for 
another or for others; a \nriter; a scribe. 

Cottmgton was secretary to the prince. Clai endon. 

The pruM dingo" • ' *•- f'. ’J'., v.> 

denuinmated the I* . .l■'.-ll^ 'h-.m! ..■it', i . - 
letary. L. S. C'tis/nvg. 

2. A public officer intrusted with the man- 
agement of some department of a goveinmeut; 
as, “ The secretary of state, of the treasury, (fee.” 

3. (^Ortiith.) The secretary-bird. Eng. Cyc. 

Secretary of state, a high executive officer who has 

the nianagciiient of citlier the domestic or the foreign 
afifaiis of a goveriiinenr, or of both the domestic and 
foreign afl'airb ; — the latter is the fact m relation to 
the govern luent of the United States, — Secret arir.'i of 
the treasury, tear, navy, Soc., high executive officers of 
these several dejiartments. 

SiSc'R9-TA-RY-UIRD, n. {Omit?i.) A large, long- 
legged bird*, resem- 
bling the crane, hav- 
ing a tuft of plumes 
at the back of the 
head ; — found in 
Southern Africa and 
the East; Gypogera- 
mts serpentarius, 

Eng. Cyc. 

The secretary-bird 
derives its name from 
the tufts of feathers at 
the buck of its head, 
winch boar a fanciful resemblance to pens stuck be- 
hind rile ear. ft foods on snakes and other ri'iinles, 
of which it consumes an amazing numbei. Wood. 

SfiC'R^l-TA-RY-SHlP, ft. The state or office of a 
secretary. iSmft. 

S]|^-CRETE', V. a, [L. secerns, secreius; se, de- 
noting separation, and rrmo, to divide.] [i. 

SECItETED; PJK SRCRETINO, SECItim:!).] 

1. To put aside ; to hide ; to conceal. Pope. 

2. To secern or sepanvte, as from the blood 
in animals, or the sup in vegetables. Johnson. 

Syu.— Conceal. 

P«|I-ORE'TrON fse-kiC’shiiiO, n. [L. sceretio ; It, 
secreziove ; iSp. serrecidn ; Fr. siWf tion,} 

1. The act or the process of secreting ; sepa-" 

ration of substances from the blood of animals 
or from the sap of vegetables, Johnson. 

2. That which is secreted. VwujHstm. 

t SE’CR^iT-IST, n. A dealer in secrets. Hoyle. 

SftC-R^:-Tl''Troi,JS («8k-re-tl8U'u«), a. Farted or 
separated by secretion. * FUiyer. 

S^l-CRE'TJVE-Nftss, w. (Phren.) Disposition to 
secrecy or concealment. Combe. 

SF/GiitlT-LY, ad. I. In a secret manner; pri- 
vately ; privily ; not openly. 

Give him thii lettcri do it secretlp. Shotk. 

2. Not obviously or apparently ; latently. 

Thc#« tlioiijirhl* not wholly mines but either they are m- 
ersttg in the iKN-t or may be ihirly deduecfl (Voin him. thrjnlcn. 

n. 1. The state of being hid; 
concealment ; privacy. i 

2, The quality of keeping a secret T>mns. 

S^I-CRfi’TO-RY, or Si'CR|-TQ-RY [sp-krrt^m, ; 
rr. /. F. K. Sm. n. nees^ Wr. ; A | 

E. Ja. Wh . ; slik're-tttr-e, 51,], a. fit. it Sp. ss- 
errtorio ; Fr. s^crHoirs.l FetformShg the office I 
of secretion ; secreting. Mag, 

SfeCT, n. [L.setiii; sseo, sectuSf to mil o6f; It. | 
setta ; Sp. secta ; Fr. sects.} 


1. A body of persons who follow some teacher; 
a body of persons united m some settled tenets, 
as in religion or in philosophy ; a religious de- 
nomination, or a philosophical school. 

Slave to no sect, who takes no private road. 

But looks thiough nature up to natuie’s God. Pope. 

Sects ot old pliilosophers. Dryden. 

2. A body of persons separated from the es- 
tablished religion of a count! y. Brande. 

3. t A section or cutting ; a scion. Shak. 

SjpO-TA'RI-AN, a. Pertaining, or adhering, to a 
sect or to sects. Barrow. 

SgC-TA'Rl-AN, w. One' who belongs to a sect; 
one who (iissents from the established religion 
or church ; a sectary. Scott. 

Syxi. — See Heretic. 

spc-TA’Rf-AN-I§M, n. State or quality of being 
sectaiian ; devotion or adherence to a sect, 

Sjpc-TA'Rl-AN-IZE, V. a. To render sectarian ; 
to cause t() become sectarian. Ec. Rev. 

SEC'TA-RJ§M, n. Sectarianism. K. Charles. 

SEC'T.VRIsT, n. A sectary ; a sectarian, irat^fon, 

SEC'TA-RY, n. [It. settario; Sp, sectaiio; Fr. 
sectah’fi.] 

1. One attached to a sect; a sectarian. Shak. 

2. t A follower or pupil. Spefiser, 

fSJgC-TA'TQR, n. [L.] 1. An adherent to a 
sect ; a follower ; a disciple. Rtf high. 

2. {Old Eng. Law.) One obliged to do suit, 
— especially suit at court. Ihtrrill. 

sEC'TILE, a. [L. It. Fr. sccf«7e.J 

1. That maj be cut or divided. Andrews. 

2. {Min.) Apiilied to minerals which can bo 

cut without the particles Uyiiig about, and which, 
when a slice is cut off, present a smooth sur- 
face. Phillips. 

SEC'TION (sSk'shvn), n. [L. sectio ; seco, seefm, 
to cut oil’; It. spzionn*, Sp. mnVm; Ft.scelwn.} 

1. The act of cutting or dividing ; division. 

In the section of bodies.” WotUm. 

2. A part divided or separated from the rest ; 

a division •, a fragment. Johnson. 

3. A division or distinct part of a book, writ- 
ing, or chapter. Hooker. 

Till* pmiluction of volatile buUh I reserve till I mentlou 
them m another m'tion, JUiplc, 

4. A division or parcel of the publii lands 

containing (MO acres. [U. S.] Rout ter. 

5. (.1/(7/.) A drawing or represent ution of the 

whole or a part of a biiildiiig, as if cut through 
vertiealh, intended to show the oonstruetion of 
the iiilerior, the height of the stories, the breadth 
and thiekne.ss of walls, tloors, ifee. Rritton. 

6. {]*rinfing.) The mark [ used to d(*noto 
a division of a subject, or to make a refereuec 
to something on the margin. 

7. {(Ivom.) A line furnied by the int(*rseetiou 
of tv\o ]>lanes : — the Hurfaee limde when a liody 
is cut by a plane; — the line eiit out of a sur- 
face by a plane iiiterseeting that surface. 

UntUm. m. iS* 

Conic seethn, a rurve rut out of the nurfare of a 
right r<iue, having a rirrular base, hy a plane. Ikirtes. 
— Priiietpal ,\ertion, ( (fftt.) n plain* tltioupli flm 

optical axis of a rrvstal; as, .i plane pn,Hiiig tliroujth 
rile short (ioigtiiial ul a rlioinli ot Ii'clarnl spar. Tow- 
rll. Jlurizontiit set flint of ti budding, ti griHtml plait, 
or a HC( f ion parallel to the horizon. Rutttm. 

SEG'Tio.V-Ai., a. Relating to, or cmbritcing, a 
section or distinct part, ns of a territory or coun- 
try; partial. [Modern.] QiU. Hnv. 

ath In a sactional manner. 

Hjft<?-Tt9N-Al/|-TY, n. The quality or the state 
of being aeetionul. [w.l Wtn. Ttsghr, 

SfcC'TlQN-IZE, t). a. To form into parta or aco- 
tions. [ft.] Qu. itsv. 

SftCT'-MAfl-TipR, n. Tho leader of a «ect. Baxtm 


, J’TQR, n. [L. ssrtar, a cutter ; setOt i^**R*it to 
cut off ; It. sdtere, a sector; Sp. sector ; Fr. such 
tmee.} 

X. (Gsem.) A portion of the area of a otreic 
Sndttdedi between two radii and an arc.Da. ^ i\ 

2. {Asdnm.) An Instrument for detei mining 
the zenith distances of Htais; — e.dled nlwe se- 
suth seetar. Brands,^ hd\ uistrumcnt for fuid- 
ing llic dilferenee in right ascension and 
nation between two objeets whose distance is 
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too great to be observed through a fixed tele- 
scope by means of a micrometer ; — called also 
adtronotmcal sector* Hutton. 

3. A mathematical instrument, consisting of 
two rulers movable round a point, on the faces 
of which several scales are drawn, as of equal 
parts, of chords, of sines, &c. Brands, 

Similar sectors,, (Oeom.) sectors which have equal 
aiijvles included between their radii, — Sector qf a 
sphere^ or spherical sector ^ a solid generated by the 
revolution of a sector of a circle about one of its ra- 
dii, or about a straight line drawn through the vertex 
of the sector as an axis. Hatton. Dailies. — Sector of an 
ellipse^ hyperbola,, See.,, a pait resembling the circular 
sector, being contained between two radii, or lines 
drawn from the centre of the figure to the curve, and 
the wteicopted arc or part of that curve. Hutton, 

SfiC'lJ-LAR, a. [L. secularisi seoulum, an age, 
a generation, a century, the world ; It. secolare ; 
Sp. secular ; Fr. seculaire.'] 

1. Coming or happening once in a century. 

“ The secular year.” Addison. 

Tliough her body dies, her fame survives 
A secular bird, ages of lives. Milton. 

2. Pertaining to tem'^orrl th'n 2 r*=. or things of 

the present world; 'jr.u, ci. i; worldly; 
not spiritual. “ Secular folk.” Chaucer. 

3. {Roman Catholic Church.') Not bound by 

monastic rules ; not regular. “ The clergy, both 
secular and regular.” Temple. 

Secular equation, (Ji'itron.) the numerical expression 
of the magnitude and period of a secular inequality. 
Braude. — Secular jrames, (Roman Ant.) games cele- 
brated m honor of certain deities, and continuing 
three days and three nights. “ If we were to judge 
from their name, these games would have been cele- 
brated once m every century or seculttm ; but we do 
not find that they were celebrated with tins regularity 
at any period of Roman history.” fV. Smith. — Sesa- 
lar ivpqnahtij, (Antron.) the inequality in a disturbed 
orbit which remains after the mutual destruction or 
compoiisation of a much larger amount of periodical 
ineipialitio^i, and which re<iuiros a very long period to 
compensate it. Herschpl, — Secular refru'eration, ( 6?e- 
ol.) the periodical cuuling and consequent consolida- 
tion of the crust of tlie globe. Braude. — Secular song- 
or poem, a song or a poem composed for, or sung at, 
tile secular games. 

Syu. Secular is opposed to ecclesiastical ; temporal 
and worldUji to spiritual and eternal. Secular power 
or authority j temporal affairs or crown ; loorUHq pos- 
flessions or enjoyments. The iqiper house of the Brit- 
ish Parliament consists of lords spiritual and temporaL 

Sfto'U-LAR, n. 1. An ecclesiastic in the Romish 
church’ not bound by monastic rules. Johnson. 

2. A layman. Hales, 

3, An unordained official of a cathedral or 

chapel, whose duties are confined to the vocal 
department of the choir. Moore. 

Si50'l,r-L*\R-I§M, 71. Attention or devotion totom- 
porlil or secular things ; worldlincss. 

The sdm of Mrculartsm is tu ajjgrandiiso the present life. 

Fleming. 

sAo-IT-LAr'I-TV, 71, [It. secolarith ; Sp. seoulari’ 
dad; Fr. srmlanif^.'] The state of being secu- 
lar ; attention to the things of the present life ; 
worldlincss. Burnet. 

SflO-U-LAU-I-ZA'TIQN, n. [It, secolnriissagione j 
secularhacion ; Fr. sMmfdsaCian.] The act 
of secularizing; conversion from spiritual ap- 
propriation to common or secular use, as of a 
church or church property. Chambers. 

SftC'y-LAR-iZE, v.a* [It. secolanzzare; Sp. seew- 
larlxar; Fr. smulariser.'\ [i. sbouIiAIUZed ; pp, 
BKCULAXUZiffO, SBCULMIIZBU.] 

1. To make secular ; to convert from spiritu- 
al appropriation to secular use. Johnson. 

2. To make secular or worldly. Bp. Horsley. 

ad. In a secular or worldly man- 
ner. ’ * Johfison. 

SfiO'y-LAR-NfeSS, n. The sUte of being secular ; 
worldUixess ; secularity* Johnson, 

SJE'cyNI), a. (Bat.) Having all the parts, jg: 
by twists in their stalks, turned one way ; 
one-sided. lAnd&y, j|g 

S^-CDN'DAte, V, a. [L. secundo^ seounr 
datus; secundus, prosperous.] To make 
prosperous ; to direct favorably, [r.] Ohrke. 

gB-cyN-DA'TlQN, Prosperity, [u.] Chrke. 

SKCM/N-dLve, ; pi. sfcc'vpr-i>lNK§. [It. seeon^ 
tlina; sevofido (L. secundus)t second; Sp. 
cundina ; Fr. secmidines.l 


1. (Bof.) The coat enclosing the ovule, lying 

within and ne.xt to the primine- Lindley. 

2. (Med.) All that remains in the uterus 

after the birth of the child ; viz., the placenta, 
a portion of the umbilical cord, and the mem- 
branes of the ovum; afterbirth ; — usually in 
the plural. Dunyltson. 

SE-Ctr^T’DUM AR'TEM. [L.] According to 
art; skilfully. * Hannlt07i. 

SB-CiTR'A-BLE, a. That maybe secured. Qu. Rev. 

SJgl-CURE', a, [L. securits ; se and cura ; or sine 
cura. Without care ; — It, sicaro ; Sp. seguro."] 

1. Free from care ; careless ; without caution 
or vigilance. “ Gideon went up . . . and smote 
the host ; for the host was secure.*^ Judg. viii. 11. 

2 . Free from fear or apprehension ; assured. 

Confidence then bore thee on secure 

To meet no danger. Milton. 

3. Not distrustful or doubting; confident; 

sure ; certain ; — usually with of. 

We live and act 08 if we were perfectly seen) e of the final 
event of things- Atterbu) y. 

4. Free from danger ; safe. " Secure from 

fortune’s blows.” Dryde7i. 

Syn. — See Safety, 

SJg-CURE', V. a. [It. assicurare ; Sp. asegura7\’\ 
\i. secuhei); pp. securing, secured.] 

1. To make safe ; to guard ; to protect. 

To secure the mind from weariness. Waits. 

2. To make certain ; to put beyond hazard; 
to insure ; to assure ; to guarantee. 

To secure that perfect, durable happiness heicaftcr. Locke. 

Men are secured in the quiet possession of their hves, prop- 
erties, and every thing they have a right to. Atklison. 

3. To make fast ; to make firm ; to fasten ; as, 

To secure a door.” 

S^-CURB'LY, ad. X, In a secure manner ; with- 
out danger ; safely. Dryden. 

2. Without fear or apprehension ; confidently. 

Whether any of the reasonings are inconsistent, I securely 
leave to the judgment of the reader. Mierbury. 

t S5-CURE'M®NT, n. Security. Brotme. 

SJp-CCiRE'NJglSS, n. Safety ; security. Temph. 

S|;-CUR^ljIR, w. He who, or that which, secures. 

SJg;-CU‘'Rl-P^R, n. [L. securis, an axe or hatchet, 
and fero, to bear,] (Ent.) One of a tribe of bor- 
ing hyinenopterous insects, the females of which 
have a hatchet-shaped or saw-shaped append- 
age to the posterior part of the abdomen, for the 
purpose of preparing a place in which to deposit 
their eggs. Braiuic. 

S5-cO'RI-F5RM, a. [L. securis, an axe or hatch- 
et, and forma, form.] Shaped like an axe or 
hatchet,' Smai t. 

SJgJ-OLT'RI-PALP, 71. [L. secuHs, an axe or hatch- 
et, and palpo, to touch softly.] (Ent.) One of 
a family of coleopterous insects, in which the 
maxillary palps terminate in an elongated and 
hatchet-shaped joint. Bra7ide, 

SE-CU^RI-TY, n. [L. Securitas ; It. sicurezza ; Sp. 
seguridad '; Fr. sreufHtf^.'l 

1. The state of being secure ; freedom from 
care, fear, or danger ; safety. 

[They] seemed to live in a state of conscious security. Cook. 

2. That which guards or protects ; protec- 
tion; defence; saf^egtiard. 

If the providi'ricc of God b<* taken awor, whnt •tf'curity 
have we flgniii'ttthORe innumerable (langurs to vrlmh human 
luituru lb eontinu.ill> expo8t*d? TiUotson. 

3. Any thing given as a pledge, as for the pay- 
ment of a debt, or the performance of a contract, 

Exchequer bills have been generally reckcftied the surest 
and most sound of all securities. Swfjt. 

4. A person bound to secure the payment of 

a debt or the performance of a contract ; a sure- 
ty. [ r .] BurriV, 

Syn. — See Deposit, Safety. 

S]^-DAN', n, [Named from SedaTi, France, where 
it w-as first made. Johnson, sedeo, to sit. 
Skinner.] A kind of portable covered chair or 
vehicle for one person. Dryden. 

S5-0ATE', a, [I 4 , sedcUus ; ^do, to allay, to still, j 
to calm ; It, seak/m.] Settled ; composed ; tran- 
quil ; calm ; quiet; unruffled ; .serene ; undis- 
turbed. “That calm and sedate temper.*' Watts. 

Composed in snflferings. and In ioy sedate. 

Good, without noise, without pretension great Fogm. 

Syxu— See Caz^m. 

S^-dATE'LY, ad. In a sedate manner ; calmly ; 
without agitation ; tranquilly. Docks. 


I SE-DATE'N5SS, 7^. State of being sedate ; calm- 

f ness; tranquillity; serenity. Addison. 

' Sjgl-DA'TIQN, 7h. [L. sedatio.] The act of calming 
or composing, [r.] Uoks. Atkintzc Mo7itkly. 

SED'^-TIVE, a. [It, ^ Sp. sedativo; Fr, sedatif] 
Tending to assuage; composing; Ccalniing; 
soothing ; tranquillizing. Boswell. 

Sedatu e salt, (CJieia.) boracic acid. Henry, 

S6d'A-tIve, 71. (Med.) A medicine which direct- 
ly depresses the -vital forces; — used to dimin- 
ish preternatuially increased action. Dunghson. 

SE DE^FEJr-DEJsr'DO. [L.] (Lato.) In defend- 
ing one’s self ; in self-defence. Whiskaw. 

SE'D^INT, a. [Jj. sedens.] Sitting ; quiet. 

(1 SED^jpN-TA-RI-LY, ad. In a sedentary manner. 

tl SfiD'eiN-TA-Rl-NESS, 71 . The state of being 
sedentary. L. Addison. 

II SfiD^?N-TA-Ry [sSd'en-ta-re, Sf. W. P. J. F. K. 
Sm. R. Wr. Wb , ; sS'den-tgi-re, Ja.‘, se-den'fai-re, 
Bucha7ia7i], a. [L. sedenta7'itt8 ; sedeo, to sit ; iL 
4r Sp. sedeniario ; Fr. sedentaire.] 

1. Occupied in an employment which requires 
a sitting posture ; sitting much. 

The Ecryptinns, whose sages were not sedentary scholastic 
sophists, like the Giccian, but men citiployefi and busied m 
the public affairs of religion and government. Warbu7ton. 

2. Passed chiefly in sitting ; requiring a habit 

of sitting. “ A sedentary life.” Harvey . 

3. Inactive; motionless; sluggish; torpid. 

“ The sedentary earth.” Miltoiu 

II jSED'BN-TA-RY, n. (E7xt.) One of a tribe ot 
spiders that sk or rest in the hiding-places of 
their web until their prey is entangled. Bra7ide. 

SE-DE'RUJ\rTf 71. [L., they have sat.] (Scotch 
'Law.) A session or meeting of a court. Smart. 

BfiDg^E n. [A. S. secg, segc.] (Bot.) The 
common name of the glumaceous, endogenous 
plants of the order Oyperacecp, resembling the 
grasses, but having solid and frequently angu- 
lar stems, and inhabiting every latitude and 
every variety of situation where phoenogamous 
vegetation can exist ; a grass-Hke or rush-like 
herb. The name is given especially to plants 
of the genera Carex* Lmdley, 

sj&D(5^E'-B’^BD, n. The sedge- warbler. Bra7ide. 

SEDGE'-CROWNED (-krbfind), a. Crowned with 
sedge. “ Sedge-orow7ied sisters.” ColUna. 

SJ&DCjTED (s5jd), a. Composed of sedge or flags. 
“ Sedged ciowns.” Shak. 

s£d^E'-WAr-BL?R, n. (Ornith.) A bird of the 
family Sylviadee, or warblers, found in summer 
in thick patches of reeds or willows ; Scdicaria 
phragmitis. YarreU. 

SED^'y (s5j'§), a. Overgrown with sedge or nar- 
row flags. “ Severn’s sedgy bank.” Shah. 

SF.’-DlHJ^4,n,pl. (FeeZ.) Seats near 

'the altar in a church for ministers officiating at 
the eucharist. Hock. 

SfcD'l-MfiNT, n. [li. sedimentum; sedeo, to sit, 
to settle ; It. ^ Sp. sedimmto ; Fr, sedime7it.] 
That which subsides or settles at the bottom of 
a liquid ; lees ; dregs. Baco7^. 

Syn.— See Dregs. 

SfiD-l-MfiN'TA-Ry, a. Relating to, formed by, or 
containing, sedinient. Feolherstonehaugh* 

Sedimentary rocks, (Oeol.) rocks formed of materb 
alH thrown down from a state of suspension or solu- 
tion in water. DyelL 

S^-dF'TIQN (se-dlsh'tjn), n, [L. seda'jiio ; de- 
noting separation, and itio, a beginninj^; eo, 
imm, to go ; It. aedizione ; Sp. sedicio7t; hr, se- 
dftion.] An offence, not capital, and not amount- 
ing to treason, against the government of a 
count^J^ consisting in disturbing the tranquuh- 
ty of the state or exciting discontent against 
the government, by meetings, speeches, publi- 
cations, &c, BumU. 

Syru — See Insurrection. 

S^-d 1”TION-A-RY» promoter of seditjon ; 

a fractious person. BaU, 

i S]g-Dt"TIOVS (8?-dlBh*u8), Ili. seditiemis} It 
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sedizioao ; Sp. sedicioso 5 Fr. seditiettas.'] Per- 
taining to, partaking of, or inciting to, sedition ; 
factious; refractory; turbulent; tumultuous. 
With, murderous rapine, and seditious strife. Prior. 

Syn.— See Factious, Tumultuous, 

Sj^-Dr'TIOyS-LY (se-dish'ys- 1 ?), ad, With sedi- 
tion ; in a* seditious manner ; factiously. 

SE-D[''TrOUS-NfiSS (se-dXsh'us-n 6 s), n. The qual- 
ity of being seditious ; factious turbulence. 

SED'LITZ-PoW'DyR§, w. (Med.) A term ap- 
plied to powders used for making an efferves- 
cing aperient drink; Rochelle-powders. — See 
Rochelle-powders, Wood ^ Bache, 

Sj&D'LjTZ-WA'TgR, The mineral water of 

Sedlitz. in Bohemia, containing a large quanti- 
ty of sulphate of magnesia, a little sulphate of 
soda, and sulphate of lime, carbonic acid, and 
carbonates of lime and magnesia ; — employed 
as a purgative. Dunglison, 

V, a, [L. seditco, to lead aside; se, 
apart, aside, and ducOt to lead ; It. aedurre ; Sp. 
aeducir\ Fr, p, seduced; pp, se- 

ducing, SEDUCED.] 

1 . To draw aside from the right; to lead 
astray ; to tempt ; to corrupt ; to deprave ; to mis- 
lead ; to deceive ; to allure ; to decoy ; to entice. 

Subtle he needs must he who could sedvjce 

Angels, nor think superfluous others’ aid. Milton. 

But they hearkened not: and Manassch seduced them to 
do more evil than did the nations whom the Lord destroyed 
before the cliildreu of Israel. 2 Kings aexu 9. 

2 . To induce to surrender chastity, as a woman. 

SP-DUCE'M^INT, n. The act of seducing: — art 
or moans used in order to seduce. 

Her hero’s dangers touched the pitying power. 

The nj in pit’s 'U'ducenienta and the luagiu bower. Po^ie. 

S 5 -DU 9 '^;R, w. One who seduces ; a corrupter. 

When women send the seduced to Coventry, but counte- 
nance and even court the seducer ^ ought wo not to wonder if I 
seductions were scarce? Cotton. ! 

SjgJ-DU'O'l-BLE, a. That may be^ seduced; cor- 
ruptible. “ Seducible understandings.** GlanviU, 

S 51 -DU 9 ^ 1 NG, p, a. Leading astray; enticing; ' 
alluring; decoying; corrupting; misleading. 

PJe-DO^'ING, n. Act of one who seduces. Jeuoell, 

B|;-DOy'lNG-LY, ad. In a seducing manner. 

t!ijg-DOC^TIQN, «. [L. aedmtio ; It. aedv&ione \ Sp. 
aeducci(m \ Fr. 

1 . The act of seducing ; a drawing aside from 

the right; enticement to evil. Brotme, 

2. (Xaw.) The offence of a man who induces 
a woman to surrender her chastity. Bouvier. 

BJgJ-DOc'TIVE, a. Tending to seduce; apt to 
mislead. ** Soft aeductive arts.” Langhonie, 

Sip-Btro'TJVE-LY, ad. In a seductive manner. 

S^-bO'H-TY, n, [L. sedulUaa; aedulus^ fond of 
sitting, sedulous; sedeo, to sit; It. aedulUrh] 
Diligent assiduity; constant or close applica- 
tion ; industry ; scdulousness. JSoid/i. 

Man oftentimea pursues with great sedulitg and earnestness 
that which cannot atand him in any stead for vital pt^iosc. 

S&D'V-IiOfys, a, [L. seduhes, fond of sitting, i, e. 
averse to moving or any change, persevering ; 
sedeo, to sit.] Assiduous; diligent; constant 
in application to any business ; steadily indus- 
trious ; laborious. The aedulotts bee/*^ Pnor, 

Be sedulous to diieharge thy trust, to perform thy eharue; 
be aealoua for souls, and careless of money. /i/>. 7'oijtor. 

Syix.— and asHdueua both express the 
habit of sitting or sticking close tio a thing or employ- 
ment. Sfiduloujt application to learning; nsrdulcua 
teacher or scholar ; assiduous attention to a person or 
to study ; dUigant in employment ; industrious in habit. 

sto'y-LOOS-LY* <id. Assiduously ; industrious- 
ly ; kboriovsly ; diligently. Philipa, 

SfeD'y-Loys-Mfiss, la. The state or the quality 
of being sedulous; assiduity; assiduousness; 
industry; diligenoe; sedulity. BoyU, 

n» (Boi,) A genus of plants having 
stems crowded with leaves, and usually brsnehea 
from the base, and flpwers of various colors. 

4SP Many of the species have been used in medi- 
cine, especially Sedum cere, — called also acrid stont- 
and which, when applied to the 

skin, produces vesication, and, taken miemally, it 
eaitses vomiting. Mny, 
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SEE, n. [Gr. Uosy a seat ; L. sedeSj a seat ; sc- 
deOf to sit ; It. sedia ; Sp, sede ; Fr. aiege.'] 

X, t A seat ; — a seat of power. Spenser, 

2. Properly, the seat or throne on which a 
bishop takes his place when installed into office, 
but it is metaphorically used for the extent of 
the jurisdiction possessed by a bishop ; a dio- 
cese — originally applied exclusively to the pa- 
pal chair at Rome. Brande, 

SEE, V, a, [Goth, saiwan ; A. S. aeon ; But. zien ; 
Ger. seheni Dan. see% Sw. ae, — Junius and 
Skinner derive it from Gr. didofiai, to see, by the 
change of 6 into s. Biohardson, — See Sight.] 
\i. SAW ; pp. SEEING, SEEN.] 

1 . To perceive by the eye ; to receive knowl- 
edge of by the eye; to behold; to descry; to 
view. 

Uriel, no wonder if thy perfect sight. 

Amid the sun’s bnght cucle, where thou sitt’st, 

far and wide. Milton, 

2. To perceive by the mind ; to take notice 
of ; to notice ; to observe ; to know ; to under- 
stand ; to discern ; to remark. 

Who IS so gross 

As cannot see this palpable device? 

Yet who ho'd hi‘t 1><» “#«»•» i* -‘pt, 

U . 1.1 ■ I, *! .“ • I . ■ , • .‘ui! tr’i:"'* Sliak. 

X 1 to >re out, and therefore did not care for 

oo' ■ a . 'uiii. Addison, 

3. To mingle with ; to hold intercourse with. 

To an improvement in wisdom and prudence, by seeing 

men, and conveising with people of diftereut tempers and 
customs. Locke. 

4. To pay a visit to ; to visit ; to call on. 

I will not see you now by the way; but I trust to tarry a 
while with you, if the iiord permit. 1 Cor, xvi. 7. 

5. To meet with ; to feel ; to experience. 

What man is he that liveth, and shall not see death? 

Ps. Ixxxix. 48. 

Syn. — To see is a general term, and is an action 
either voluntary or involuntary ; to ycrceioc, volun- 
tary ; to observe. Intentional. See with the eye ; descry 
what is distant ; perceive with tho eye or the mind ; 
discern with tho mind. Every one who has sight see .^ ; 
an astronomer obseroes. Tho eyes open to see, turn to 
look at, fix to behold, and roll to view. — “We see all 
objects before our eyes ; we look at those which excite 
our curiosity ; we behold such as cause our admiration ; 
wo mem those which we are desirous of e.\:aminuig.»» 
Trusler. 

SEIS, V. n. 1, To have the power of sight; to 
have perception of things by the eye. 

Air hath some secret degree of light; otherwise cats and 
owls could not see tn the night. liaeon. 

2 . To have a perception of things by the mind ; 
to discern ; to understand ; to look ; — used with 
thrmtgh or itiio. 

Many sagacious persons will find us out. will look under 
our mask, aud see through all our fine pretensions. IMlotton, 

Could you ve into mv S4>eret soul, 

There>ou might lead vour own floinimon doubled. Tirvdrn. 

3. To inquire; to distinguish; to e.xaminp. 

See whether fear doth make thee wrong her. 

4. To pay attention ; to be attentive; to take 

heed; to take care. “Mark and perform it, 
ace*sg thou.** Skak. 

When I appear, see yon avoid the place. Drjslen, 

To see to, to look well after ; to look at. “ An altar 
by Jordan, a great altar to see to.** Josh. xxii. 10. 

SEE, inferj’ Lo J look ! ob.serve ! behold 1 

Seel seel upon the iuinks of Boyne he ttaadi. JiaX\fnr. 

kdrThe imperative mode of the verb used interjee- 
tionally. 

S&ED, n. [Goth, seiha, aedax A. S. aaedx Xcet. 
aadx But. zaadi Gex.saatx Ban. ; Sw. akd,"] 

1. (Zofil.) The fecundating fluid of male ani- 
mals; sperm; semen. DungUam. 

3. (Bot.) A body enclosed in a pericarp, 
clothed with its own integuments, and contain- 
ing the rudiment of the future plant. JAndhy. 

jaSr The seed of aplant ie the ovule in Its sioec per- 
fect and finally orgamaed state. It is enclosed in a 
pericarp, ie clothed with its own intcgiimenu called 
the testA and contains the rudiment of the future 
plant, called the embryo, and a substance interpoaed 
between the embryo and the testa, called the albumen. 
The albumen is often absent. TIw embryo, in dico- 
tyledonous plants, coneiKts of the radirle, or undevel- 
oped root, the plumule, or undeveloped stem, and the 
eotyhdona, or undeveloped seed-leavee. Lmdley. 

$. Prineipla of production. 

Pruloe of great acta he icattcrs aa a seetl, 

Wlueii may the like in emulng age* breed. Wlalier. 

4. First principle ; original source. 

The seed of whatioevev perfoet virtue arowefil firow m It a 
right opiii ion touc hing thiagt dlviat. JKoehir, 

0, f, aftert!; 5, I, 9, V, y, tbmarai fAsb, 


5. Progeny ; offspring ; descendants ; — used 
to denote a single individual or many- 

When God gave Canaan to Abraham, he thought fit to put 
his seed into the grant too. Locke, 

6 . Race ; generation ; birth. 

Of mortal seed they were not held. Wtdler. 

SEED, V, n, [f. SEEDED ; pp, reeding, SEEDED.] 
To grow to maturity, so as to bear or produce 
seed : — to shed seed. “ It hath already flower, 
so that I lear it will shortly seedJ^ JUyto. 

Whato’er I plant, like corn on barren earth, 
an equivocal birth, 

JHeetls, uiid runs up to poetry, Su'ijt, 

SEED, V, a. To supply with seed; to sow. Sfnart. 

To seed down, to sow with grass-seed. Smith. 

SEED'— bOd, n. (Bot.) The ovule. Lankeater. 

jgggp This word was used by Lanlcesfor in rendering 
the German samen-knovpe, in his Translation of riciUoi- 
den’b Principles of Botany (1849), but it is not used 111 
English works on botany. Gray. 

SEED'— CAKE, n. A sweet cake having aromatic 
seeds. “ The aecd^cake, the pasties.*’^ Tmaer. 

SEED— COAT, n. {Bot.) The coat or covering 
of a seed. Gray, 

SEED'— COD, 71. A vessel for holding seed, while 
the husbandman is sowing it. WMs?iaw, 

SEED'— c5RN, 71. Com for seed. Warbteri07i. 

SEED'-DO\^N, n. The pappus or downy sub- 
stance attached to some seeds, as to those of 
the dandelion, thistle, &c. . Weight, 

SEED'^:d, a, 1. Bearing or having seed. 

The vernal blades that nse with seeded stem. Mmon, 

2. Interspersed as with seeds. 

A blue mantle, settled with stars. B. Joimm. 

SEED'IIR, 71, One who seeds or sows. Todd, 

SEED'-gXr-DEN, n. A garden for raising seed. 

SEED-GRAIN, n. Grain for seed. Clarke, 

SEED — I-Ao, n. The granular residue which re- 
mains after stick-lac has been broken from the 
twigs which it incrusts, freed in great part of its 
coloring matter by trituration in water, aud 
dried in the sun. f/rc. 

SEED'-LE A P, 71, ( Bat) A cotyledon, or a leaf de- 
veloped from a cotyledon, being, in nionotsoty- 
lodonous plants, the first leaf, and in dieotyliulo- 
nous plants, one of the first pair of leaves. Gray. 

SEKD'LING, n, A plant or a fruit produced from 
a seed. Vkirkt*. 

SEED'LiNG, a. Produced from the seed. IJovey, 

SEED*L{P, I yj, atpd-lted.] A basket or 

HKED'LOP, > vc-sBcl in w'hich a sower carries s<’i'd 
when sowing it. Amaicorfh. 

SEED'— T.ObR, n. (Boi,) One of the two lolies of 
the embryo ; cotyledon. IVrigkt, 

tSKRD'N|;ss, », $ced-time. SM. 

SKEI)'-(iI L, 71, (potJi, > A term applied to oils ex- 
pressed from tlie seeds of plants; — cspeeially 
to the oil expressed from the nuts or HOods of 
Jatropka curatax which is used for burning 
and for dressing cloth. Archer. 

SfcBD'-pfeARL (sfid'pbrl), n, A very small pearl 
in the form of a small grain. Boyla* 

SfeEn'-.pr/>T, n. A nursery in a garden, or 
ground on which seeds are sown to produce 
plants for transplanting. Hammond. 

6 ]^KDS*M 4 .N, n. ; pi SEEDSMEN, On« who sows 
seeds ; one who sells seeds. Johnam. 

S&jgO'— tImb, n. The season for sowing or plant- 
ing- 

'Srhlk tk« Mith ma«In«tk, Mvd’*^jN«att<3 hurvttk. and void 
and heal, and *umm«r sad wlawr, and ilay and niKbt. idtaU 
not eea«e. (hrn. via, SA 

n. (Rof.) The pericarp, being 
the walls of the matured ovary, and enclosing 
the seed. Omy. 

SfefeD'Y* X. Abounding with, or containing, 
seeds : — running to seeas, Johnaon. 

2 . Noting a peculiar flavor of certain parcels 
of French brandy, supposed to In* derived fn»iu 
weeds that grow among the vines. London Emy- 

3. Having the appearance of poverty. IhUhitetl. 

TJttto Flantffftii h»T« !• » little seedg, aa wt say nmontr ut 
fibat imu’tiM tha law. i/ubJeHUth. 

vXr, vast, rAubi ■ton, tifit, 
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SEEDING, n. The act of one who sees; sight; 
vision : — the sense we have of external objects 
by means of the eye ; perception. 

The organ of is the eye, Locke* 

£IEE'{NG, coty. Since ; inasmuch ; it being so. 

Why should not they be as well victualled, for so long a 
p" «ihip» "=•! ’IH for a •• I V. . .ti' a %.• i * 
kn^. \ <»!i I 111 i II 'i : i.'i water} • ,l•l7. 

SEEK, V. a* [Goth, sokjan; A. S- secan; Prs. 
seka ; Dut. zoeken ; Ger. suchen; Dan. sOge; Sw. 
soka ; Icel. seekia. — Wachter, with prefixing 
5, derives it from the Ger. aitge, ook^ och, the eye, 
— the first investigation being made by the eye. 
Adelung agrees with Wachter, finding Ger. 
sitchcn^ to seek, related to Ger. seherij to see : 
but as these words denote also tending towards, 
approaching, seeking, they may be from the 
Heb, pltd, to run about, to run to and fro, also 
the leg by which the body is moved forward, or 
a street where men walk to seek what they have 
in view. BosiDorth.l [i. sought ; pp. seeking, 

SOUGHT.] 

1. To look for or after ; to search for ; to go 
to find ; to try to find ; — often with out, or c^tet\ 

I souqJit thee in a secret cave, bet't. 

Ho (lid range the town to seek me out* Shak. 

To seek affet some better reason. Addison. 

2. To solicit ; to endeavor to gain ; to ask. 

, And others, tempting him, sovgkt of him a sign from 
heaven. Z«& xi. 1(J. 

Syn.— See Search. 

SEEK, n* 1. To make search or inquiry. 

Seek ye out of the book of the Lord, and read, ha, xxaiv. 16. 

2, To endeavor; to strive; to try. Drydon* 

Why should he mean me ill or seek to harm ? Milton. 

t To seek, under the necessity of seeking or search- 
ing ; without knowledge or experience. 

Unpractised, unprepared, and still to seeJc* Milton. 
— To seek after, to try to find or to take j to make 
pursuit after. Violent men have sought efter my 
soul.” Ps Ixxxvi. 14. — To seek for, to search for; to 
try to find. Knolles* — f To seek to, to seek. 

And Wisdom’s self 

Oft seels to sweet, retired solitude. MkHon* 

And in that day there slioll be a root of JTesse, which shall 
stand for an ensign of the people; to it shall the OentUes 
seek. Jsa. xi. 10. 

liiEEK' Iglll, n. 1. One who seeks ; an inquirer. 

Cato is represented os a seeker to oracles. JBentlej/, 

2. (ISccl. Hist.) One of a sect which professed 
to have no determinate form of religion, but to 
be in search of one. Burnet. 


SEEK'ING, n. The act of one who seeks. 


SEBK'-SriR-ROW (s5k's8r-ra), n. One who vexes 
himself ; a self-tormentor. Sidney. 

SEEL, V. a. [Fr. ,«7^6r.] [f. seeled ; pp. seel- 
ing, SKELED.] To close the eyelids of, as those 
of a hawk by passing a fine thread through 
them ; — metaphorically, to close the eyes in any 
way. ** A seeled dove," Sid^xey. 

To wcZ her ftither’s eye# up, close as oak. Shak. 

+ SEEL, V. n. [Fr. siller, to bear.] {Nauf.) To 
lean on one side ; to roll to the leeward ; to 
heel. Baleigh. 

t > , 4 , The agitation or rolling of a 

t SEfil/lNG, ) ship ill foul weather, Sandys. 

SEEL, n. [A. S. s€el.'] Season; time; — used 
especially in composition, as, hay-«eef, i. e- hay- 
time a sieve. [Local, Eng.] May, Holloway, 


t SE€il'Y, a. [A. S. seelig, happy. — See Silly.] 
Lucky"; happy ; — inolfensive ; harmless : — sim- 
ple; silly; foolish. Spenser. 

SEiM, t?. n. [A. S. seman, to appear, to seem ; 
Ger. ziemm, to become ; scheinen, to appear, to 
seem ; Dan. synes ; Sw, synas, ■— L. Simula, to 
make like ; stmiUs, like ; It semhrare ; Sp. sem^ 
hlar ; Fr. semhler,\ [i seemed ; pp, seeming, 
SEEMED.] To appear ; to make a show ; to have 
semblance ; to present the appearance. 


So ip«ke Omnlpotanti and with hU words 

All mnneU wall pleased— all Mcmed, but were not all, Mdton, 


U settm, it appears ; it has the apiiearance of truth; 
it is so stated $ — used in slight affirmation. ” He had 
been a chief magistrate, and had, it seems, executed 
tliat high oifice justly and honorably.*’ JSttUt^rs. 


Syn. -"To appear is a stronger term than to seem. 
The sun appears above the horizon, and asema to move. 
A thing seems plausible, and amears to be true. To a 
cuuiition observer the heavenly boilles seem to move 
round the earth ; but to a man of science it will clear- 


ly appear that it is the earth that mores, and not the 
sun or the stars. He looks well, appears healthy, and 
seems contented. 

fSEEM, r. To become; to befit; to beseem. 
” Honest mirth that seemed her welL’* Spenser, 

SEEM'^R, n. One who seems. Shak, 

SEEM'ING, n. 1. Appearance ; show ; semblance. 

2. Fair or goodly appearance. 

For you there ’s rosem.iry and rue; these keep 
Seeming and savor all the w inter long. Shak, 

3. t Opinion ; judgment ; estimate. 

Hxs persuasive words, impregned 
With reason, to her seetning, and with truth. MiUon. 

seeming, a. Appearing; making a show or 
semblance; apparent. 

Syn. — See Apparent, 

SEEM'ING-LY, ad. Apparently; in appearance. 

SEEM'ING-NESS, n. Plausibility; appearance; 
semblance; show. Bp. Taylor. 

f SEEM'LJglSS, a. Unseemly ; indecorous, Spenser, 

t SEEM'LI-LY, ad. Decently ; comelily. Huloet. 

SEEM'LI-n£iSS, n. The quality of being seemly ; 
decency ; comeliness ; beauty. Camdm, 

SEEM'LY, a. Beseeming ; befitting ; decent ; be- 
coming ; proper ; suitable ; appropriate ; fit ; 
meet. “ To make a seemly answer." Shak. 

Suspense of judirinunt ard exirui&e of charity were safer 
and seemlter lor Chiiatian men than the hot pursuit of these 
controversies. Booker, 

SEEM'LY, ad. In a decent or proper manner. 

t SEEM'LY-HfiD, n. Decent or comely appear- 
ance. * Chaucer. 

SEEN, p. from see. Beheld ; perceived. — See See. 

f SEEN, a. Skilled; versed; accomplished. **A 
schoolmaster well seen in music.” Shak. 


SEE^H'^R, n. 1. One who seethes, 

2. A boiler ; a pot. Hryden. 

S^-FA'TIAN (se-fa'shgn), n, [Arab, seftit, quail* 
fication,* attribute,] {Eccl. Hist.) One of a sect 
of Mohammedans, who hold the opposite opin- 
ion to the Motazelites, ^vith respect to the eter- 
nal attributes of God. P. Cyc, 

SEG, 71. Sedge ; a rush. [Local, Eng,] Bairet. 

S£g, or SEG6, n. A castrated bull ; a bull-stag. 
— See Bull-stag. [Scotland, and north of 
England.] Jccmieso7i. Brockett. 

Sjp-GAR', n, [Sp. cigarro.l A little roll of to- 
bacco for smoking; — mote correctly written 
cigar. — See Cigar. Tioiss. 

SEG'BBJV, 71, [Turke 3 \] A horseman who has 
the care of the baggage of an army. Crahh. 

SEG'GAR, n. A cylindric or oval case of fire-clay, 
in which fine stone-w are is enclosed, to protect 
it from the smoke and the injuiious products of 
combustion, while baking in the kiln ; — written 
also sagger, Ure. 

SEG'M^NT, \L. segmentum', seco, to cut; It. 
^ Sp. segmento ; Fr. seg7nc7it.‘\ 

1. A part cut off ; a section. Miller, 

2. {Bot,) One of the subdivisions of any part 

or organ. Henshic. 

Angle in. a segment, (Oeom.) an angle formed by 
lines drawn from the extremities of the chord to any 
point in the aic. — Angle of a segment, an angle formed 
by the chord and a tangent to the arc at one of its ex- 
tremities. — Segment of a circle, a part of the area of a 

• circle included between a chord and the arc wiiicli it 
subtends. — Segment of a sphere, a portion of a sphere 
cut oil* hy a plane. — Si7mlar segments, segments tliat 
have their chords proportional to their radii, or that 
have aics containing the same number of degrees. 

Hutton* 


SE'^R, w. 1. One who sees or perceives with the 
eye. “ A seer of visions.” Addison. 

2. One who sees into the future; one who 
foresees ; a prophet ; a foreteller. 

Go, preach to the coward, thou dcath-telUng seer. Campbell. 
How aoon hath thy prediction, seer blest. 

Measured this transient world, the race of time! Milton, 

sJe 'EJ2, 71, A variable weight of the Bast Indies, 
that of the East Indian Company being about 
two pounds avoirdupois. C, P. Brown. 

SEER, a. Several ; divers. [North of Eng.] Bay. 

SEER' HAND, 7i. A kind of muslin, particularly 
adapted for dresses, Simmonds. 

SE'^JR-SIilP, n. The state, office, or quality of a 
seer. Mo7ith. Rev. 

SEER'afJCK-ER, 71. A kind of Hnen having blue 
and white stripes, imported from India. 

t SfiBR' WOOD C-wfid), } ^ 

t SEAR' WOOD C-wfld). S’" 

SEE'sAw, V. n, [Perhaps saw’-saw, a reduplica- 
tion of saw, and intended to express the motion | 
to and fro, backwards and forwards, in the act 
of sawmg. Richardson.'] [i. seesawed ; pp. 
seesawing, seesawed.] To move or play with 
a reciprocating motion to and fro, or up and 
down, 

Sometimefl they were like to pull John over; then it went 
all of a budden afrain on John’s side; so they went seesawing 
up and down, from one end of the room to the other. Arbuthnot. 

SBE'sAW, n, 1. A reciprocating motion. Pope. 

2. A kind of play in which two children, seat- 
ed one at each end of a board supported on a 
fulcrum, move alternatelv upwards and down- 
wards : — the board, as u<od in this pl^. 

HaUiweU. 

3. {At WTiist.) The nlaying of two partners, 

so that each, alternately* enables the other to 
win the trick. Smart, 

SEE'S Aw, a. Undulating with reciprocal motion ; 
moving to and fro, or up and down. Savage. 

SEETHE, ti. a. [A. S. seothan ; Dut. ziedrn ; Ger. 
sieden', Dan.ayiifi; Sw. sjztdai led. seyda, sioda. 
— Gr. {fw.] [L seethed or f son ; pp. seeth- 
ing, SEETHED or SODDEN.] To boil ; to dccoct 
in hot liquor. “ Seethe pottage.” 2 Kings iv. 38. 

The Scythians used to seethe the fleeh in the hide, and so 
do the northern Irish. <i$iene«r. 

SESTHE, v.7t. To be in a state of ebullition ; to 
be hot; to boiU I Sam. ii. 13. 

The boilina baths at OdrlMdon, 

^hich eeethe with secret fire eternally. 


SEG-M£n'TAL, a. Pertaining to, consisting of, 
or like, a s'egment. Clarke, 

s£o-MEN-TA'TIQN, n. The act of dividing or 
separating into segments. Mativider. 

t SfeG'Nl-TUDE, n. [L. segnis, slow, 
Sluggishness; segnity; inactivity. 

t sISg'NJ-TY, n, [L. segnitas ; sepnis, sluggish.] 
Slugglshn'ess ; inactivity ; segnitude. Bailey, 

Sj&G'RE-GATE, V. a, [L. segrego*, se, aside, and 
grego, to gather in a flock ; grex, gregis, a flock ; 
It. segregare; Sp- segregar\ Fr. 8^g7'ega7'f\ [^. 
SEGREGATED ',pp. SEGREGATING, SEGREGATED.] 
To set apart ; to separate from others ; — op- 
posed io agg7'egate. [u.] Bp. Berkeley. 

t sj^G'R?-GATE, a. Select ; separate. Wbiton. 

S£g'R^:-GAT-5D, p. a. Set or placed apart ; 
separated from others. Mau7icler. 

s£G-RB-GA'TIQN, n, [L. segregatio ; Fr. segrtl- 
gatio7i.'\ Separation from others. Shak. 

Veins of segregation, sihcious, calcareous, or other 
matters which have been simultaneously infiltrated 
from surrounding rocks into small cracks or cavities 
caused by a siirinkmg or contraction of the mass. JUnell, 

SEID, n, A descendant of Mahomet. Smart. 

sfilD'LiTZ-PciW'DBR, See Sedlitz-powder, 

SfilD'LlTZ-WA'TfiR, n. See Sbdlitz-water. 

SJgl-GNEU'Rl-AL (se-nfi're-d), [Fr. seigneurial. 
— See Seignior.] Relating to^ a lord of the 
manor ; manorial : — invested with large pow- 
ers; independent. 

Those lands were aeigneuriat. Temple, 

SEIGN'IQR (sSn'yuir), n. [L. senior*, senex, old; 
It- sigTiore ; Sp. serlor ; Fr. seigtieur.J Among 
the feudists, a lord of the fee : — a title, in some 
European countries, equivalent to lord in Eng- 
land ; — written also signior, and sig7ior. 

Most potent, grave, and reverend seigniors. Shah 
eSf* The sultan or emperor of Turkey is styled tiie 
Grand Seigmor. 

MPgr The most extended signification of this word 
includes not only a lord or peer of Parhaineiit, but is 
applied to the owner of a thing ; hence ilie owner of 
a hawk, and the master of a fishing-vessel, is called 
a seigUMT, Boueitr. 

SEION'in^R-Ai^lE (sBn'yur-aj), n. [Fr. seianemnetge. 
— See Senior.] An ancient prerogaMve of the 
English crown, whereby it claimed a percentage 
upon every ingot of gold and silver Drought w 
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the mint to be coined : — in commercial law, 
the profit derived from issuing coins at a rate 
above their intrinsic value. Brande. 

SEIGN-IO'RJ-AL (-yo'-), a. Seigneurial. Clarice, 

SBIGN'IOR-IZB (sSn'yijnf-iz)» To rule as a 

seignior ; to loid over, [n.] Fairfax, 

SEIGN'IQIt-Y (sen'yvr-e), n. [Fr. $eigneurie,’\ 
The right or estate which a lord has in the land 
held by his tenant ; a lordship ; a manor. 

All the Und in England in the hands of any layman is 
held of some lord, to whom the holder or tenant owes some 
service. It is by doing this service that the +on:int i<» entitled 
to hold the land. His duty is a service, an<l ilie light ot the 
lord la a sexgmort/, ^ • Cyc. 

SEINE (sen), n. [A. S. segne, a net. — Gr. caynuri ; 
L. ^ It. sagetia; Fr. seim,} A kind of large 
fishing-net. 

The ^eine is a net of about forty fathoms in leng^th, with 
which they encompass a part of the sea, and draw the same 
on land by two ropes tUstcncd at his ends, together with such 
lish as liguteth within his precinct. C’a/eio. 

SElNE'~BOx\T, n, A fishing-boat of about fifteen 
tons burden, — used in the fisheries on the west 
coast of England, to carry the large seine or 
casting-net, Simmonds, 

SEINE'-FlSH-jpU, w. One who fishes with a 
seine ; a seiner. Clarke, 

SEIN'jpE. (sen'er), n, A fisher with a seine. Carew, 

SEI§'IN, or SBIZ'JN (ss'zsin), n, [Law L. seisina ; 
Law Fr. seisine ; seiser (Fr. saieir), to seize.] 

jQE®* Written seisin by Bailey, Martin, Brande, Wlii- 
ehavv, Bouvior, Burrilt, &c. : — seizin by Johnson, 
Walker, Jameson, Smart, dec. 

1. (Lazo,) Possession of land ; possession of 
an estate of freehold in lands. 

Seisin is properly applied to freehold ; possen^ 
sion^ to goods and chattels j although sometimes the 
one is used instead of the other. Seism in fact, or in 
deed is actual possession of the freehold ; seism in law 
is a legal right to such possession, as where lands 
have descended to a party who has not entered into 
actual possession of tliein, or is by wrong disseized of 
them. In some of the United States, seism means 
merely ownership j and the distinction between seisin 
in deed and in law is not known in practice. Burrill. 

2. The act of taking possession. 

Evoiy indulged sin gives Satan livery and seisin of Ins 
heart. * ^Dec, qf Cfur, Bietu, 

Moery of seisin. See Livery. 

fiBIS-M6M'5-T5:R, n, [Gr. an earthquake ; 

sfluif to shake, and (ilrpov, a measure.] An in- 
strument for measuring the shock of an earth- 
quake, and other concussions. Brande. 

n, [L. se, one’s self.] Something pocu- 
Uar to one’s self, [n.] Fatler, 

SEIZ'A-BLE, a. That may be seized. Todd, 

B§IZE (sBz), u. a. [Fr. saisir. — Low L. saisio, 
from L. sessiOf sessioniSf a sitting, or the Gr. 

to strain. Menage. Du Cange, — Per- 
haps A, S. ceosan, to choose. lUehardson . — 
**TiU that death me cese^ I will be hers,” C’Aaw- 
cer,’\ 

1, To take hold of suddenly and forcibly ; to 
take possession of by force ; to lay hold on ; to 
gripe ; to grasp. 

The tiger now hath seized the gentle hind. Shak. 

At last they seize 

The sceptre, and regard not David's sons. Milton. 

And hoiie and doubt alternate texze her soul. Bojw. 

2. To take possession of by virtue of an exe- 
cution or legal authority. 

Ilia whole estate twasj oonfisoated and seined, and Ids 
houses pulled down. Bacon, 

2. To lay with a gripe; to fasten ; to fix. [r.] 

So down he fell before the cruel beont. 

Who on las neck las bloody claws did seize. Stfimser. 

4. {JS'avt.) To bind or fasten together, as any 
two ropes, or different parts of one rope, with a 
small une or cord. Mar,. Diet. 

Sanu— SeeGEX. 

To be seiied <flf to have possession of. 

So Ptubi, feizetf o/Troserpine, conveved 

To hull's tn niendous gloom the all i ightcd maid. Addison, 

To seize on, or upon^ to take possessioa of; to lay 
hold on* 

rfocts not to eeize on UtebotWs vineyard without 
^ Bee, €f OAr, Bfcty, 

SEIZED (sszd), p. a, {Law.) Having possession ; 
being in possession. Biackstone. 

Todd, 

Bale, 


I a. {Her.) Noting a beast sitting 
, ) so as to have the fore legs straight 


(08»'^r% n. One who seizes, 
(as'zin), n. (Law.) See Seisin. 


SEIZ'JNG, n. Act of one who seizes ; seizure. 

SEIZ'OR, n. {Law.) One who seizes ; one who 
takes possession. Blackstone, 

SEIZ'URE (sS'zhur), vi. L The act of seizing. 

Thy lands, and all things that thou dost call thine 

Worth seizm e, do we seize into our hands. Shek, 

2. Possession ; gripe ; grasp ; hold. 

Make o’er thy honar by a deed of trust, ^ . 

And give me aexzuu e or the mighty Vr ealth. Jjrxfden. 

3. The thing seized. ^ Milton, 

4. {Law.) Act of taking possession by virtue 
of an execution or legal authority. Bouvier. 

Syn.— See Rapture. 

SE'JANT, 

SE'Je-ANT, 

and vertical. Crabh, 

fSE-JCllN', V. a. [L. sejungo\ apart, and 
jungOf to join.3 To separate ; to disioin.i^;3.//a^/. 

Sg-JU'GOyS, or SEJ'y-GOtrS [sc-ju'gys, Sm. JVr, 
Wl>.\ al [L. sejugis, a team of six hoises ; sex^ 
six, and/z/yw/w, a yoke-] {Hot.) Having leaflets 
in six pairs, as some pinnate leaves, ilenslow, 

t S^:-jCrNC'TION, w. [h. sejunctio.l The act of 
disjoining. ’ Pearson, 

t S5:-jflN’9I-BLE, a. [L. sajvngo^ to disunite.] 
That may be disjoined. Pearson, 

t SEICE, a. [A. S. eeoc ; Dut. ziek.'\ Sick. Chaucer, 

SE'ATOS, n, [Gr. ctikIs.} A place, in a pagan 
temple, for images ; a shrine. Maunder, 

S5“LA'CIAN (sf-la'shan), «. [Gr. a fish 

with cartilages instead of hones.] One 

of a tribe of fishes which includes the rays and 
sharks. Brmide, 

SEL’A-DON-ITE, n. {Min,) A soft variety of pyr- 
oxihe of different shades of green, and of an 
earthy or minutely crystalline appearance ; — 
called also green-earth, Dana, 

SB n, [Heb. nio.] A word occurring fre- 
quently in the book of Psalms. 

flOer* Its meaning it is by no means easy to detorinino. 
The Heptuarint translators and some commentators 
look upon it as a more musical mark; whilst otlmrs, 
from the probable derivation of the word, consider it 
.n synonymous with ffallelujah, and used therefore at 
the end of passatfos which tlie writer would |M>int out 
as worthy of most attentive observation. £den, 

fSfiL^CdTJTH (Rgl’kSth), a, [A. S. sol-cuth.'] 
Rarely known ; uncommon. Bptmsar, 

t SfiLD, ad, [A. S. seld.) Seldom. Shak, 

t sISld, a. Rare ; scarce. Old Play, 

sfiL'DOM, ad. [A. S. seldany seldon, seld \ Frs. 
sieldm ; Dut. zelden ; Ger. selten ; Dan. sirlden ; 
Sw. sdlltm ; Icel. slaldan,) Rarely ; not often ; 
not frequently. Booker, 

SfiL'DOM, a. Rare ; not frequent, [it-] 

The seldom disclmrito of a higher . . , office. Milton, 
SjfiL'D9M-Nl^SS, n. Infrequency ; rareness ; rari- 
ty; uncommonness, [r.] Booker. 

f SfiLD'— SEEN, a. Seldom seen. Drayton, 

t SfiLP'-SHOWN, a. Seldom shown. Shak. 

r. a. [L. eeliga^ eelertue; apart, 

separate from, and legOf lecftts (Or. Wyw, to 
choose), to arrange iii order.] f». hrlrctkd ; 
pp. shlrcxind, RP.r.KCTRD.l To enoose lu pref- 
erence to others rejected ; to take in preference 
to others; to pick; to cull. 

Thi* {>!mw cbipf 

A hundred youth all hl« train MUtts. Bryfien. 

Syn. —See Choose. 

SJgS-LftCT^, «. Chosen in preference to others; 
culled out; selected; — nicely chosen; choice; 
excellent ; as, ** A eeUet library.*' 

And happy ron^ftdlatiana tHi tliat hour 

Shrd thfir setf'cO’si induf^ncc. Mltan, 

Fftatur*« of and all shapei setset Sjpensor, 

SS-LfcCT'^D-LY» With care in the selection. 

Workmen . . « mkctedlu employed. HtcywiKHL 

SS-LftC'TIQN, n. {U eelectio.] 

1, Act of selecting ; act of culling ; choice. 

While we afnale out aeveral dish«t,iuid m}«MSt otberv, the 
seleetiou smm$ but arbitraiy. 

2. Aggregate of things selected. I 

8U;-LfiC'TIVE, a. That selects. B. Brit. Bev, 1 


Sg-LfiCT'—MAN, n,; pi. se-i*£ot'-m£n. One of 
a certain number of magi^itiato^, commonly 
from three to seven in .ill, iiiinually elected by 
the freemen of a town or township in some of 
the states of New England, to superintend and 
manage the affairs and government of the 
town, Dafie. 

SE-LECT'NJgJSS, w. State of being select. Johnson. 

SE-LECT'OR, ?z. One who selects, Knox, 

SJp-LE’NJ-ATE, n. (Chem.) A compound of se- 
lenic acid and a salifiable base. Miller. 

SE“LEN'1C, a. (Chem,) Noting an acid composed 
of one equivalent of selenium and three of oxy- 
gen, and resembling closely sulphuric acid, its 
salts being isomorphous with the sulphates of 
the same bases. Miller, 

NlDEj n. {Clwni.) A compound of scleiu- 
um and a metal or an equivalent body ; bclcuii* 
uret ; as, ** Selmide of bismuth.” (rrahaw, 

SEL-g-NlF'ER-of'S, a. [Eng. sclcwmn, and Ij. 
fero, to bear.] Containing selenium. Graham. 

Sp-LE'Nl-Ofr8, a. Noting an acid composed of 
one equivalent of selenium and two equivalents 
of oxygen. Graham. 

SfCL'E-NITE, n. [Gr. from atXfmh the 

moon, in allusion to its lustre; L. sekmitvs.'] 
{Min.) A name applied to the transparent va- 
rieties of sulphate of lime. Dana. 

SiiL-lJ-NlT'lC, ) Cl, Pertaining to selenite. 

8fjL-E-NlT'l-CAL, ) Chambers. 

Sip-LK'NI-flM, n. [Named by Berzi^lins, the dis- 
coverer, from Gr. afX>)vtn the moon, on account 
of its icsemldance to tellarinm, which derived 
its name from L. trllaSt the earth.] {Chem.) A 
non-metallic, tasteless, inodorous, brittle, com- 
bustible, crystalUzablc solid, with a gliussy frac- 
ture, metallic lustre, and deep-bi own color. It 
melts a little above 212®, and if> ductile when 
melted ; is a non-conductor of electricity and 
heat, and varies in specific gravity from *1.3 to 
4.32. It is nearly allied to sulphur uiid telluri- 
um. Milkr. 

SfcT.-]e;-NiT;-RfiT, n. (Chom.) A compound of 
selenium with some other element ; Helenide. 

SiiL-ip-Ni'V-RflT-TjiilD, a. Containing selenium. 

Seleniuretfcd colorless, very fetid ^aii, 

rcscruhliiijcr hydu>.siilpliiiric acid, and composed (»i'onc 
equivalcur 111 hcleiiiutn niul oiicot hvdrojjicii , — called 
n\so hifdiosrlemc mtd, 'file luhnltiiKin of a bubblr nf 
the pas no larger than a |H»a, dcpriv<*d the celebrated 
chriuist, Berzelius, of thu Heiise of snicll for Hcvcral 
hours. Mdhr. 

SI':L-5:-N0(3’RA-I*II?^1I» One versed in selenog- 
raphy. Murchison, 

8kL-|P-N(VGRAPiriC, ) fi^ Belonging to sel- 

8EL-5;-NO-<;RApn'f-(;;yL, ) euognvphy. Johnson. 

BfcL-jp-NOU'RA-PHlET, n. A desc.riber of the 
moon. Scott. 

Sf:i^?-Nr)<3'R.\-PHY, n, [Or. oiXtjrn, the moon, 
and yM0*>, tt> describe ; It. & Sp. nelenogrt{fia ; 
Fr. seknoyraphic.) {Astron.) A descriptiim of 
the surface of the moon, as gcogr.iphv in a 
deseriptuin of the surface of the c.irth. Brande, 

SftL-^N-PAl/l^n-fTK, n. (Min.) Native palla- 
dinm in snuill hexagonal tames of a pale, steid- 
gniy color, and a bright lustre ; — called also 
hexagonal palladium, Ikim. 

BftLP- «. ymm . ; [Ooth. s*7i^ ; A. S. 

wifi 94f\ Dut. zelf% (ier. selh^ $rlbst\ 

Dan. seki Ew. Mf; led. »ialfi\ Adehmg 
observes that sew or selbsi, being origina]!;^ a 
demonstrative pronoun, signifies an existing 
thing, an individual in general, and so, by the 
derivative syllable taf, related to seckr soul. 
Bosxeotih ] 

1. t V<«y ; partleular ; this above others ; 

same. 

8h« WM ilila right in the M{r plara. VImmm 
8he*«t another anw that seif way, ^ . 

Which you dUt shout th« ttrat 

2 . The individual as siihjeet to his own con- 
templation or action ; one*s Individual person; 
persunaUty; indivIduaUty ; ptrsonid Identiity; 
— used as a noun, 

The ftmttnm wz havt Ibr ssbh Wa*tn 
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SELF-GLOKIOUS 


SELF-ABASED 


Conscionsnesfl , . , ia that that makes everv one to be what 
he calls spJ/, Locke. 

In respect to the inflection in the way of case, there are no 
lojcrical limitations whatever. There is nothing acrainsit the 
existence of a genitive form, except the habit ot the 

no*' to n" ♦he !h*le necessity tor so 

• ' 1 i.'i - • ''jin ■•10 i < s, 1 am sure it IS 

I ' ■ A • v "■ ^i. ,1' oxii’-e"'- " ir I. logic and gram- 
mar. Latham. 

The primary si{?nification of self seems to be 
that of an adjective. Johnson. — The evidence of the 
torins like myiRlf, as well as other facts adducihle 
from comparative philology, prove the substantial 
character of self. Latham. 

j(S(^ Self^ united to the personal pronouns my, thy, 
him, her, our, your, them, and it, forms the class of 
reciprocal pronouns, or by some grain iii an ans called 
compound personal pronouns, which are used in the 
nominative and objective cases when an action re- 
verts upon the agent, and also when some persons are 
to be distinguished Irom others , as, “ He hurt him- 
He himself was pre-»ent ” 5 “ They themseloes 
were present.” 

flpg* Self is sometimes separated from its personal 
pronoun by an adjective ; as, “ His own seip^ When 
tins occurs, the personal pionoun is always put in the 
possessive form. 

Self is much used in composition. 

SHLF-A-B.\SED' (-bast'), a. Humbled by con- 
scious guilt ; ashamed. Law. 

SELF— A-BASE'MIJNT, n. Abasement or humil- 
iation of one’s self. Watts. 

SELF- A-B-\S' TNG, a. Abasing or humbling by 
the consciousness of guilt. 

S6LF— AB-HoR'R^lNCE, n. Abhorrence of one’s 
self. Johnson. 

Si^.LF-AB-Il6R'RfNG, a. Abhorring one’s self. 

SfiLF-A-BUSE', n. 1. Abuse of one’s self. Shak, 
2. \Med.) Voluntary pollution j onanism; 
masturbation. Dang It son. 

SfcLF-Ar-cQiJED^ (-kuzd'), a. Accused by one’s 
self. Ash. 

RELF-AC-OU§'lNG, a. 
siilf -deeming look.” 

sIilf-Act'ing, a. 

itself. 

SiSLF-AC-TiV'f-TY', n. Activity in one’s self or 
in itself ; self-motion. Bentley. 

SKriF-AU-jrtST'iNG, a. Adjusting by one’s self, 
or by it so If. 

sf^LP-AD-MI-RA'TION, n. Admiration of one’s 
self. Ash. 

SiiLF— AD-MIR’ING, a. Admiring one’s self. 

Roget. 

Sfer.P-AF-FAiRS', n. pi. Affair.s pertaining to 
one’s ’.self. ** Over full of S?iak, 

Sfil.F-AP-FRIGHT’eD, a. Frightened at one’s 
Hclf- ’ Shak. 


Accusing one’s self. “ A 
Sidnet/. 

Acting of one’s self or of 
Ure. 


SfcLF-AG-GUAN'DIZE-MfiNT, n. 
diasement of one’s self. 


The 


aggran- 

(lUirke. 


si::LP-.\N-Nriii-LAT-^iD, a. 
one’s self. 


SELF- A N-N I- ll I-LA’TIQN, n. 
ono’s'self. 

REr*F-.AP-PLATT§F/, «. 
tiou (>f one’s self. 


Annihilated by 
Clarke. 
Annihilation by 
Addisoth. 
Applause or comm<*nda- 
GoMstnilh. 

HKr<F-AP-Pl4i?’’lNG, a. Applying by one’s self or 
n louts Clarke. 

SKLF-AP-PRO-BA'TION, n. Approbation of one’s 
self. Watts. 

Rftr.F-AP-PRdV’lNG, a. Approving one’s self or 
of one’s conduct. 

One hour whole yeftw outweighn 

Of stupid starers and of loud huzzas. 

(8»lf-?i-8hdrd'), a. Assured by 

one’s self. 

RMI.F-AT-TrAc'TIVE, a. Attractive by one’s 
self. • Clarke, 

RF'il.F-nAN’lsnED, a. Banished voluntarily. Pope. 

af*U^F-B5;-G<lT'TKN, n. Begotten by one’s self. 
** That setf-hegotten bird.” MiUon. 

RftLF-B^i-GHfLED^ a. Beguiled or deceived by 
one’s self or in itself. 

a. Self-begotten. Dry dm. 

Hftr^P-OfcN'TRKH (««lf-88ii'terd), a. Centred in 
one’s self, or in itself, 

TUfre hamra the bnll of earth and water mixt, ^ , 

SrljWmUrtl »«d uiiniorrd. Druden- 


sSlF— CEN'TRING, a. Centring in one’s self. 

SELP-CHAR'I-TY, n. Self-love. Shak. 

SfiLP— COM-JVIA nd’, n. Command or control of 
one’s self ; self-possession ; self-control ; self- 
government. Hume. 

SELF— COM-MU’Nl-CA-TlVE, a. Communicative 
of itself. * Xoiris. 

SELF-COM-PLA’C?NT, a. Satisfied or pleased 
with one’s self. Churchill. 

SELF-CQN-CEIT', n. Too high opinion of one’s 
self; vanity. Colman. 

The weakest arc the most wilful, and they that have the 
least reason have the moat self-conceit. Wkichcote. 

Syn. — See Vanity. 

SELF— CON-CEIT'^D, a. Having self-conceit ; 
egotistical; vain. Baldwin. 

SELP-CQN-CEIT'?D-N£sS, n. The quality of 
being self-conceited ; self-complacency. Locke. 

SELF— CON-D^M-NA’TION, n. Condemnation by 
one’s own conscience. Roget. 

SELF— CON-DBMN'lNG, a. Condemning one’s 
self. Self -condemning expressions.” Boswell, 

SELF— CON'PI-DfiNCE, n. Confidence in one’s 
self, or in one’s own ability or capability. 

SelJ-confidence is the first requisite to great undertakings. 

Johnson, 

SELF-CdN'Ff-DENT, a. Confiding in one’s self, 
or in one’s own ability. Mitchell, 

SfiLP-C6N'Fl-DfiNT-LY, ad. In a self-confident 
manner ; by confiding' in one’s self. 

s£lf— CON-F in'iNG, a. Confiding or trusting in 
one’s self, or in one’s own powers. Pope. 

SELF— c6n'GU5ST, n. A conquest or victory 
over one’s self. Roget. 

S£lf-g5n'SCIOUS (-shus), a. Conscious of self, 
or of one’s existence : -—conscious. Dryden. 

SllLF-CON'SClOyS-NfiSS, n. The quality of be- 
ing self-conscious ; consciousness of one’s self, 
or of one’s existence. Locke, 

SfiLP-CQN-srD'SR-iNG, a. Considering. Pope. 

SJSLF— CON-SUMED', a. Consumed by one’s self. 

s£lp— CQN-SUM’ING, a. Consuming of one’s 
self. “ Self-cotzstiming care,” Spenser. 

Si^LP-CdN-TRA-DlC'TIQN, n. Contradiction or 
repugnancy hi terras. Addison, 

S£lF— CuN-TRA-dIc'TO-RY, a. Contradictory in 
itself, * * * Burnet. 

SELF— CON-TR6l', n. The control of one’s self; 
self-government ; self-command. Roget, 

Sj&LP-CON-VlOT'fiD, a. Convicted by one’s self. 

Palt Guilt Sturts seff-camneted, when arraigned Savage. 

SfiLP-’cQN-Vla'TION, «. Conviction by one’s 
consciousness. Swift. 

s£;LF-CR?;-AT'F4n, a. Created by one’s self. Cl. 

Sl^iLF— Ug-CBIT', n. Deception proceeding from 
one’s self, ” Fatal . . . self-deceit.” Addison. 

SiLP-DEl-CEIVBD' (sSlf-de-sevdO, a. Deceived by 
one’s self. King." 

SfiLF— DE-CEIV'ER, n. One who deceives him- 
self. Ash. 

SiSLP-DE-CEIV'lNG, a. Deceiving one’s self. 

sKlP-D?;-c£p'TI 9N, n. The act of deceiving 
one’s self. Roget. 

SfiLF— D^l-FilNCE', w. The act of defending one’s 
self; the right to protect one’s person and prop- 
erty from injury. “ Self-defeme, the eldest law 
of nature.” ’ Rowe. 

SfeLF-D|J-FjSN'SlVE, «. Defending one’s self. Cl. 

SfiLP-DE-LfT'^TQN, n. The act of deluding one’s 
self, ** Strange eelf-dehmonsP Sowth. 

SfeLF-Dl^-Nf^AL,n. The act of denying one’s self. 

The rellfflou of Jesus, with nil its self-deniods, vlrtaoa, and 
devottoua, Is very pmctloable. Watts. 

SfiLF-D|l-N'5"lNG, a. Denying one’s self; for- 
bearing to follow one’s inclinations or desires. 
** Self-denying frame of spirit.” South. 

S»lf-d07tyine' ertUname, (En^, Hist.) a resolution of 
the J 40 n« Parliament in 1644, by which Its members 
bound themselvos not to take certain executive offices, 
particularly commands in the army. Brands. 


1 SELP-D?:.NY’IXG-LY, ad. In a self-denying 

I manner ; with self-denial. Ckukc. 

SfiLF-D?-PEND'5^"T, a. Dependent on one’s 
self. “ Self-dependent powder.” GoldsinUh. 

! SELF-DE-PEND'JNG, a. Depending on one’s self. 

SELF-Dp-STROti'ED', a. Destroyed or ruined hr 
one’s self. Lord Mansfeld. 

SJELF— DE-STROY'jpR, n. One who destroys or 
ruins himself ; a suicide. Clarke. 

SELF-D]g)-STR61?^'{NG, a. Destroying one’s self. 

SfiLF-DE-STRfJC'TIQN, ?i. Destruction of one’s 
self; suicide. Ck. Oh. 

SELF-DE-STRlJc'TiVE, a. Destructive to one’s 
self. ** Self-destructive ideas.” Blackmore. 

Sj&LF-BE-TER-Mf-NA'TIQN, n. Determination 
by one’s oun mind. Loclce, 

SfiLF-I)®-TER'MINED, a. Determined or settled 
by one’s self. Ask. 

SELF-D?-TER'MrN-ING, a. Determining by one’s 
self, or by one’s own mind. Cotez'idge. 

Individual, self-moving, isJf-deter mining principle. Pope. 

SELF-D5-vi§ED', a. Devised by one’s self. CL 

SjESlLF-DB-VOT’JglD, a. Devoted by one’s self ; 
voluntarily devoted. Clarke. 

SELP-Djp-V6TE’M?NT, n. Devotion of one’s self 
to something hazaxdcms. Clarke. 

SELF— D^-VOT'JNG, a. Devoting one’s self to 
some hazardous or difficult undertaking. 

SELF-D?-V6'TI0N, n. Voluntary devotion of 
one’s self to something hazardous. Clarke. 

s£LF-r)F.-V6l)R'ING, a. Devouring one’s self. 

Self -detouring silence.” Denkaiyi. 

SELP-DIF-FU'SJVE, a. That diffuses itself. Norris. 

SELF-d66med’, a. Doomed by one’s self. Jones. 

SELF-DtlBBED', a. Dubbed by one’s self. 

SfiLI''’-£D’U-CAT-]g;D, a. Educated by one’s self, 
ox without the help of teachers or schools. Davis. 

SELP-^:-LfiCT'^.D, a. Elected by one’.s self. 

SfiLP-lgl-LEC'TJVE, a. Having the right to elect 
one’s self or one’s onm members. Clirke. 

SfiLP-5N-J0Y'MpNT, n. Enjoyment of one’s 
self; self-satisfaction. Wai'burton. 

SELP-gS-TEEM', n. Esteem or good opinion of 
one’s self ; — vanity, 

OfttimcB nothin? more 

Than self-C)>tevm^ grounded on ji'i: .11 id 1 hlilton* 

SELF-^S-Tl-MA’TIQN, n. Estimation or esteem 
of one’s self ; self-esteem. Milner, 

SfiLP-EV'l-DfiNCE, 71. Evidence commanding 
the immediate a.ssent of the mind; evidence 
contained in the subjci't itself. 

By the i-um? '■r /r-c? I'A i«v iJut one and two are equal to 
three. Locke. 

SELP-EV'l-DfeNT,^ a. Evident in its own nature ; 
apparent or manifest in itself ; commanding im- 
mediate assent without proof. Paley. 

SELP-ii)V’I-Dj&NT-LY, ad. In a self-evident 
manner; by self-evidence. Clarke. 

SJ&LP-fix-AL-TA'TJ9N, n. Exaltation or enno- 
bling of one’s self. Knowles* 

SfeLP-ip^-ALT'jNG, a. Exalting one’s self. 

SJ6lf-?;.^-AM-J-NA'TION, n. The act of exam- 
ining one’s own conduct and motives. 

Lot a man apply himself to the difficult work of self-cac- 
amtnatim by a strict scrutiny into the whole estate of his 
soul. JSouth^ 

SjfeLF— 51X-CU§'1NG, a. Excusing one’s self. Cl. 

SfeLF-^^f-IST’BINCE, n. Undcrived and inde- 

S endent existence ; existence of one’s self, in- 
ependent of any other being or cause, — an at- 
tribute peculiar to God. Paley. 

SfeLF-]gi:^-lST']g:NT, a. Existing without origin 
or dependence on another. Grew?. 

gfiLF-PfiO', a. Fed or nurtured by itself. Milton. 
Si&LF-PLAT'T5R-lNG, a. Flattering one’s self. 

** Self-fattering delusions.” Watts. 

s£lP-PLAT’TB;r-y, n. Flattery of one’s self. 
SjBLF-GL6'Rl-0fJS, a. Proceeding from, or char- 
acterized by, vanity ; vainglorious. 

Being tree fVom vainness and mdf-ghoriom pride. 


KiKN, sftt; Mdvjs, nOe, adN; Bilij;., bOe, eClb. — 9, 9, ,, fc *»/l; e, «, s. i» tutrdi 9 a» *; ? <m »*.— Tine, 
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SELF-RIGHTEOUSNESS 


SfiLP-Gfi V'^ENED, a. Goremed by one’s self. 

V *-’“-.71 - ‘ "t'tr st-rrc state, for it ia made tip of 
V •' Brtt.Iiev* 

SfiLF-GOV'JglllN-iVifiNT, n. 1. Government of 
one’s self; self-control. Palet/* 

Notwithstanding nil his ^r. Johnson’s] piety, selj-govcm- 
mejif, O'- the command of his passions, docs not seem to have 
been among his attainments, Murphy, 

2. Government by the people ; democracy. 

Self~ffovemine 7 tti in, its deepest sense, the founders of the 
republic learnt in our English Protestant homes, schools, and 
civil institutions. Bnt. Rev, 

Seif'-gorcrtiutent makes every member of the state a j 

In a country which has reached that stage of flreedom and 
ee^-govet'nmeut on which England now stands, ministers 
must govern in confoimity with the will of tlie ettectiye body 
of the nation. -Erf. 

S£lLF-GEAT-y-LA'TIQN, n, Gratulation of one’s 
self. Roffet, 

Sj&LP-HARM'lNG, a. Harming one's self. Shak. 

SiiiL.P'HEAL, n, {liot,) The common name of la- 
biate plants of the genus PrimeUa. Loudon* 

SfiLP-HEAL'lNG, a. Healing, or having power 
to heal, itself. Clarke, 

SELF-IIOM'I-CIDE, n. The act of hilling one’s 
self; suicide; self-destruction. Uakewill. 

SfiLF'HOOD (sSlfhfid), n. Individual or inde- 
pendent existence or character, [n.] 

When the soul has tasted of the love. 

And been illuminated from above. 

Still in its selfhood it would seek to shine, 

And as its own possess the light divine. Byrom, 

SELF~rDQL-iZED, a. Idolized by one’s self. 

And, though sclf-idoUzed in every case. 

Hate thmc own image m a brother’s face. Vowpor, 

flELF-lG'NQ-RANCE, n. Ignorance of one’s self. 

SELP-Ig'NQ-RANT, a. Ignorant of one’s own 
nature or character. Clarke, 

S6lP-Im’MQ-I.AT-ING, a. Immolating or sacri- 
ficing one’s self- Clarke, 

Si§LP-lM-PART'lNG, a. Imparting or communi- 
cating one’s own self. Norris, 

SllLF-fM-PdR'TANCB, n. High opinion of one’s 
self; pride; vanity. Cowper. 

ejSLP-lM-P5R'T.^NT, a. Important in one’s own 
esteem or opinion ; vain j proud. Ash, 

SfiLF-lM-POs^TllRFi, n. Imposition practised on 
one’s self; self-deception; self-delusion. 
fatal sey^^impostureJ* iSouth, 

S£LF~fN-D&L'<?eNCE, n. Indulgence of one’s 
own appetites or passions ; intemperance. ** The 
love of ease and self-indulgence,^' Hmokins, 


« selfish ’ and * selfishness,^ words which to us seem ob- 
vious enough, but which yet are not more than two 
liundrod years old.” Dean Trench, 

Byn. — Self-love is not only a feeling, but apiin- 
ci{ile ot action, and has happiness for its object. Self- 
f^hness is the puisuit ofoiie’s own gratidcation, with- 
out regard to, or m opposition to, the welfaie of otliers. 
Selfishness is alivays used in a bad sense. Self-lore is 
necessary to the existence of a rational lieing, and if 
unaccompanied by selfishness, is not blaniable. 

SjELF'l§M, n. Devotedness to self; excessive 
self-love ; selfishness. R, W, PLamiUon, 

SELF'IST, n. One devoted to self ; a selfish per- 
son. [k.] Isaac Taylor, 

SELF— JtlDtJl'ING, a. Judging one’s self. Clarke, \ 

SELP-JtJS-Tl-Fl-CA'TIQN, n. Justification or 
vindication of one’s self. Smith, 

SELF-JOS'T(-Fi-JgR, w. One who justifies him- 
self; a justifier of one’s self. Clarke, 

SBLF-KIN'DLED, a. Kindled of itself; spon- 
taneously kindled. Dryden. 

SfiLF-KNOW'lNG (self-nS’ing), a. Knowing of 
one’s self ; knowing intuitively. MiUon, 

SiSLF-KNOWL'|:D^E (self-nSl'pj), n. The knowl- 
edge of one’s self, or one’s own character, abili- 
ties, opinions, virtues, and vices. John Mason, 

T’’P ''f */‘Jfi-l'ror,7rd{/t. must often expose us 

ti> J * <*>> ‘ 4M I -i>i ' 'Ki“ i'll oiil\ roiiudv io< vliii'h is 
sol*. I ,i • * 1 ,.., t ii.i I ot «« iii.’! and 

tiiir z .ii‘ 01 * (w I . t'-ii'iii assistance) must he m solf- 
co'.'i I'M*. W. Danfflj. 

S]£lP-L£:FT', a. Left to one’s self. Milton, 

SELF'L^iaS, a. Devoid of selfishness, “ In self- 
loss boyhood.” Coleridge, 

SfiLF-LIKE', a. Like one’s self. Sidfiey, 

SfiLF-LlM'lT-^ID, a, (Mod.) Noting diseases 
which appear to run a definite course, but little 
modified by treatment, as small-pox. Dunglison, 

S£LF-LOATn’lNG,a. Loathing one’s self.C7«rX;e. 

s£lp-l6vb', n. That principle of man’s na- 
ture which prompts him to seek his own good ; 
the desire of hupiiincss. 

That tho ptlttciplc oftte7f-hve (or. In othrr words, tho do- 
sire of happiness) IS neither an object of .ippiuhitimi nm ol 
blame, w sutflciently obvious It is Inseparable from the na- 
ture of man as a rational and a sonsitive being. IK Strtrnrt, 


love of ease and self-indulgence, Haxokms, 

SltLP-lN-PLlOT'ipD, a. Inflicted on one’s self, j 

SfiLF-fN-SITF-Fr’CipN-CYj.n. Insufficiency or 
incompetence of one’s self. Clarke. 

SfiLF— iN'T^IR-feST, n. One’s own interest, or 
regard to one’s own interest. Duppa. 

S^;LP-^N'T5R-^5ST-^1D, a. Having a regard to 
one’s own interest ; selfish. Addison. 

SELF-rN-VlT'ISD, a. Invited by one’s self. Chirke. 

S&LP’|f<II, a. Devoted wholly or unduly to one’s 
own interest; void of due regard for others. 
** iSeyish passions.” C-udworth, 

When they [the Fresbyteriaiis] saw be was not selfisli (It b 
a word of thdir own new mlxitlK MKne of thetr mlnstors, Arc. 

mettsu 1<R». 

Tlie seTifOi heart deaenree the pain it ftieU. Yovm/g, 

It Is possible to bo ss7dsh in the highest degree without Iw- 
ing at all too much actuuted by fcclM»»vc,but unduly ncglcct- 
flii of others -when your own gratification, of whatever kinti, 
b concerned. Whately, 

sfcLF'lSH-LY, ad. With regard only or chiefly to 
one’s own interest. ^ope, 

Sl6LP'|SH-NfiSS, n. The quality or the state of 
being selfish; inordinate regard to, or pursuit 
of, one’s own interest ; undue love of self* 

The weakness of the social atfitetlone and the strength of 
the private desires constitute tclfisknn*. JUacJHntosh, 

St>7jtshnes3 will show Itself In as many dlflferent shapes as 
then* are dlilbrent dispositions in nu-ii. Wnataly, 

JS^ ♦* The undue love of self, with the postponing 
of me interests of all others to otir own, had for a 
long time no word to express it in Eiigh&li. Help was 
sought from the Greek and from the Latin ; < Philawty > 
had been more than once attempted by our 
scholars, but found no acceptance. This failing, men 
tumed to the Latin ; one writer trying to supply the 
want by calling the man a * suist,’ as one seeking Am 
otm things (sua), and the sin itself ^suicism.* The 
gap, Iiowever^ was not really filled up till some of 
the Puritan writers, drawing on our Baxon, devised 


The error of Hobbes, and the school of pbflosoplu'is who 
maintained that In doing iukkI h) others out iiltinnitt* utm is 
tn do good to onn,(*l\(>s, lay in supposing that tliou* is any 
nntugonibiii ln*twc <-n iMMicvoIcnec and selflon . .So long os 
K7i'-7orr dovs not d(‘g(‘iu‘iiit<* into 8t!lfiahii<;i]i*| it it quite ooiti- 
patlhla with true Iiciievolvncc. Tlenung, 

Syn.— See Selfishness. 

Sj&LP-L6v'ING, a. Seeking one’s own good. 

With a joyful wlllingncas th<‘«o refbrmera took 

posaeuslun of all vacant preferments. ffaleon, 

SjT’LP-LU'MI-NOOs, a. Noting bodies, as the 
stars, flames, and substances shining when 
heated or rubbed, which po.s.se.ss in theniHehe.s 
the power of emitting light; luminous. Brewster. 

ff£LF-MADE', a. Made or constituted by one’s 
self. “ Self-made fools.” Coirper. 

s£r.P-M.\ts'TFiK-Y, n. Mastery of one’s self; 
sclf-(‘oniiUiind; self-government; self-control. 

What, in our viow. marka tlio full d( v<li<|inu*iit i»f in««- 
hootl, and rti’*’<t*\vrh it totnllv from thi* states of and 

youth, IS a austaiiiod selr-wtuttery. JktyHr, 

Sfil4P~MATE’, n, A mate for one’s self, f^hak, 

sfiLF-MfiT’^L, w. The same metal. Hhak, 

Sfil^P-MftT'TLE, n. Mettle or spirit that comes 
of itself; natural mettle. 

Angrr Is like 

A ftiU-hot horw, who, being allowed hlf way, 

SfiLF-MO’TIQN, n- Motion by inherent power. 

Matter It not endued with sedf-rmtikm, Chsfpu!, 

s£lf-m6vED' (s«lf-mdvd’)^ o. Moved by inhe« 
rent power or inollnation. Cktrke, 

SfeLF-Mdv^lNG, «. Moving by inherent power. 

SjfeLP-MfJR’D^R, n. The murder of one’s self; 
suicide ; self-destruction. 

By all human laws, as wsll as divine, •r\f-m»rder hat ever 
been u^preed on as the greatest crime. Tsmspis, 

Sl:LF-Mt)E^D$K-gB. n. One who hills or mur- 
ders himself; a suicide. Poky, 

SfcLF-NpO-LftCT’lNG, n. The set or the habit 
of neglecting one’s self* 

Scir-tovc, my liege. Is avt io grsaib a ila 
As seg'-nviflretiny, Shnk, 


t SELF'NBSS, n. Self-love ; selfishness. Sidney. 
SfiLF-Q-PlN'ION, ?i. A high opinion of one’s self. 

Confidence, as opposed to modefttv, and distinguiahed from 
decent assurance, ptocecds tioiu occasinned by 

ignorance oi flattery. Collier. 

SELP-O-PIN'IQNED (-yund), a. Opinionated ; con- 
ceited. “ A . .* . physician.’* 

S^LP-PAR-TI-AL'I-TV (-she-), 77. That weakness 
of human nature through which men overvalue 
themselves when compared with others. Kmnes. 

Sj3LF-PLEA§'ING, a. Pleasing or gratifying 
one’s self. Bacon, 

s£lP-POL-LU'TIQN, n. Masturbation ; onan- 
ism ; s'ecret vice. DungUson, 

SELP-PQ§-^ESSED' (sSlf-poz-z5st'), Composed ; 
j not disturbed ; calm. * Eo, Rev. 

SELF-PQ£?-l?&S'SION (aSlf-poz-zSsh’vn), 71. The 
I possession of one’s faculties, as in circunistnncos 
' of excitement or danger ; self-command ; self- 
control; calmness; composure. Collinson, 

SJElP-PRAI§E', n. The praise or commendation 
of one’s self; self-applause. 

I Self-praise is soinetiincs no fbult. Broome, 

SfiLP-PREF'eR-JeNCE, 7i. Preference of one’s 
self to others. K^ioirles, 

SjELF-PRfi^-5R-VA'TI0N, n. The act of pre- 
serving one’s self. BentUy, 

Si5 LF— PKp-§ER V'lNG, a. Preserving one’s self. 
** Sclf-preso'ving wiles.” HoiPicrrille, 

SELF-PRIDE', ?i. Pride in one’s own charatster, 
abilities, or reputation ; self-esteem. 

Se(f-p7if7t' H the comiium friend of our hnnianlU, and, 
liko tilt Ill'll (ll (MU clllllCll, IN rOMMti'cl to on llil ll(■(‘IIMOIIt It 
miniHteis ahlu* to oiii fcxtnalH oi out fustn, oiii itu niitii'iit 
or our UKMiiiiiiig, our wcnl oi our ou. ('alum. 

SftLF-PIlCP'A-GAT-lNG, a. Propagating itself 
or one’s self. Clarke. 

Sj&LF-Rfi^'lS-TjPR-lNG, a. Registering itself, or 
marking the highest and lowest (legre<‘s of tem- 
perature which may occur in the abhcne<» of the 
observer, as a thermometer. Fivncts. 


SftLF-REG'V-LAT-^lD, a. 
self, or by itself. 


Regulated by one’s 
Chu’ke, 


SKLF-U9-LI'ANCK, 71. Reliance on on(*’s K<*lf ; 
eonfidence in one’s own pow<*rs. Hof/H, 

rikLF-Ue-LY'lNG, a. Relying on one’s 6<df. Cl 

Kfc LF-R P f'll / IS N-0 Yi n. The quality of btdng 
self-repelling; inherent ropellency. Clarke. 

HftLF-RJp-Pi'IL'LlNG, a. Repelling by its own 
power. Clarke, 

Sf:LP-R5-PRo.A(;H', n. The reproach of one's 
own conscience. llumuih Mo)'e, 

HELF-Hl?l-PROAC’nRD' f-prfiriit'), a. Ueproaehed 
or smitten by one’s own eonseienee* Clarke, 

HI>.LF-Rlj:-PROA(;il'|iq<;, «. Reproaching one's 
self; self-upbraiding. Wnght, 

HEId‘’-R®-PR<")AcrfriN<i-LV, ad. In a aelf-re- 
proaehiug manner. ('larke, 

hFJ*F-*R5;-PR66f\ 71 . Reproof of one’s self; re- 
proof of constdence. 

sEi.F-Kp-piiAv'KD', rt- Reproved by one’s self 
or one's own heart or consci<‘nce. Clarke, 

tfijp:LF-R|J-PU6v’lNG, n. The act of reproving 
one’s self; reproof of conscience. Rhak, 

HfeLF-.R5:-PR6v'lNG,a. Htfproving one’s self. Cl 

BjSLF-Rg-rO^L'HlVF, a. Repulsive in one’s self, 
or in itself. Clarke, 

sfcLF-R5-HPf:<:T’, n. Respect for one’s self, 

Rf:!.F-ae-STR.VI\r.n' «. Re- 

strained lu (‘oiirrolled oy one’s self. /hyden. 

I Sl5LF-R9-«TRAlN’|Na, a. Restraining or check- 

I ing one’s self or itself. Vksrke, 

SifeLF-E^-STRAlNT’, 71* Restraint or control 
imposed on one’s self; self-control. Ash, 

figLF-Rfaii’TKOVS (*«lf-rt'eliu»), a. Righteous 
or upright in one’s own esteem. Vh, Ob, 

Sj&LF-RfGH’TEOVR-MftBB fl. 

Righteousness} the merits of which a person 
attributes to himself ; false or pluti<».dcal righ- 

I leousness. Puky, 


A, B, I, 0, C, f, lonff! S., a 1, 0, t), % thoH; A, |, Q, V» Y. OtiCW*,- rABB, PAS, rAST, fAU.! aftlB. HiBl 
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SfiLF— Rfl'iNED, a. Ruined by one’s own con- 
duct; self-destroyed. 

Self-mtned^ blindly hurried to his fate. Armsirovg, 
S^LF-SAc'RI-FICE (self-sak're-ftz, 66), «. Sacri- 
fice of one’s self, or of self-interest. Channing, 

SELF-SAC'RI-FfC-lNG (-sak'rf-ftz-mg), a. Sacri- 
ficing one’s self, or one’s own interest. Clarke. 

SELF'-SAME, a. Exactly the same; the very 
same ; identical. “ The self-same hoMr” Milton, 

In my school days, when I had lost one shaft, 

I shot Ills follow of the seO'-tariie flight 

Tho s< U-xtnte wav, with more advised watch 

To find the other forth. Shak, 

s£lf~SAT'{S-FIED, a. Satisfied with one’s self. 

No caverned hermit rests selfsati'^fied, Pope, 

SjELF-SAT'{S-FY-ING, a. Satisfying one’s self. 

They ravel more, still lebs resolved. 

But ncvei find self~i>atu>/i/ing solution. Milton, 

SfiLF-SEEK'?R, fi. One who seeks only his own 
intere.st ; a selfish person. Clarke. 

S£LF— SEEK'ING, n. Undue attention to the in- 
terest of one’s self. Month. Rev. 

SfiLF— SEEK'ING, a. Seeking one’s own interest- 

Hc IS a tradesman, a self-seeking wretch. Arbuthnot, 

SfiLF— SLA ugh’T^R, n. The slaughter of one’s 
self ; suicide ; self-murder. 

That the Everlasting had not fixed. 

Ills canon ’gainst self-elaughUr, Shak. 

SfiLF—SOOjSTD’lNG, a. Sounding by itself. Clarke. 

SfiLF— SPiTR'RING, a. Spurring, impelling, or in- 
citing one’s self. Clarke. 

SfiLF— STYLED', a. Called or styled by one’s 

self ; pretended ; would-be. Roget. 

s£LF-SVB-DUED' (aSlf-sub-dCld'), a. Subdued or 
overcome by one’s self. Shak. 

S£LF-SyB.VER'S|VE, a. Subversive of itself. 
SELF-SUF-Pr'CrJgNCE (8«lf-syf-flsli'§ns), ) ^ 
SELF-SUF-Fl^ClJeiN-CY (sSlf-sijf-ftsh'^n-s?), ) 
Undue’ confidence in "one’s own strength, abil- 
ity, competence, or merit. 

Tie has given yon all the commendadon which his self- 
mthciencif could aftord to any. J^ryden. 

seiiF-SUF-Pl^Cll^NT (8«lf-8vf-frsh'§nt), a, Be- 
lying or depending too much on one’s self ; 
haughty ; assuming ; proud ; overbearing. A 
rash and self-suJUcient manner.” Watts. 

SfiLF-SyS-PifiND'jpD, a. Suspended by itself. Cl. 

SELP-Sys-Pl "Cloys (sSlf-sus-plsli'iis), a. Suspi- 
cious of one’s self. Clarke. 

SfiFiF-SyS-TAlNED', a. Sustained by one’s self. 
SI^LF'-tAught (-tawt), a. Taught by one’s self. 

F<‘rguMOn, the self-taught philosopher. Jiomell. 

SkLP-TQR-MfiNT'lNG, a. Tormenting one’s self. 

S^iLF-TOR-MfeNT'OR, n. One who torments 
himself. ** A subtle self^formentor.’* Savage. 

SftliP-TOR'TyR-lNG, <z. Torturing one’s self. Cl* 
SfiLF-TROCB'LlNG, a* Troubling one’s self. Cl* 
fSilLP-UNED' <s$If-aiid'), United to itself; 
unmixed with other things. Sglvester. 

SkLF-yP-BRAlD'ING, a. Upbraiding one’s self; 
self-reproaching ; conscience-smitten. Clarke. 

SfeLF-VAL'y-lNG, a. Esteeming one’s self. Cl. 

SfiLF-Vf'O-LBNCE, t». Violence or injury in- 
flicted on one’s self. Young. 

sJSlp-wIlL', «. Obstinacy. Gm* xlix. 6. 
SfeLF-WlLLED' (-wild'), a. Oovemed only by 
one’s own will ; bent on having one’s own way ; 
not easily restrained ; obstinate ; headstrong. 

Presumptuous are they, sslfwUled. S Pet, ll. 30. 

SfiLP-WOR'SHlP (fl«lf-wttr'8hip), n. Worship or 
idolizing of one’s self. Roget. 

SftLF-WOR'@HlP-P?R, n. One who worships or 
idolizes himself. Clarke. 

sfiLP-WRdNG’, ft. Wrong or injury done by a 
person to himself. 

But leat myeelf b« guIUv of teU-^mrtmg. 

I *11 vtop mine vara agaiovt tlic mermaid's song. Shoik. 

f SfeL'IQN, ft. [Low L. eeUo.l A ridge of land, 
or ground between two furrows* Ainvwort;h. 

BfiLL, V. a, [Goth, to deliver, to offer } 

A. S. eyUant to give, to sell ; Dan. seelge ; Sw. 
ea^ai Icel. eeha.'l [t. sold; pp. selling, 


SOLD.] To deliver, part with, or dispose of, for 
some equivalent in money ; to exchange for 
money ; to vend; — correlative to bug^ and dis- 
tinguished from to barter, which implies an ex- 
change of one commodity for another, 

\ , w..,.-,. Qj, houses them, 

. 1 ' I i li I* loi ». f 1 . lings that were sold, and laid 
I .'i own .. Kvt Jlcts iv. S4, 05. 

SELL, V. n. 1. To have traffic or trade wdth. 

I will buy with you, sell with you} but I will not eat with 
you. jshaL. 

2. To be sold ; to have a market. 

Few writings sell which axe not filled with groat names. 

Addison. 


SELL, pro7t. ; pi. sells. Self. 


B. Jonson. 


Still used in the north of England, and in 
Scotland. Todd. 

f SELL, ft. [X. sella, a seat, a saddle ; Fr. selle^ 

1. A saddle, as for a horse. Spenser. 

2, A royal seat. Fairfax. 

SfiL'LAN-DBR§, ) X disease in a horse’s 

SEL'LBN-DJpR§, ) hock, or back of the knee, sim- 
ilar to the mallinders. Loudon. 

SELL'JgR, ft. One who sells ; a vender ; a vendor. 

4b^Tlie term seller is more usually applied in the 
sale of chattels, that of vendor, m the sale of estates. 
Bouoier. 

SELT'Z^R— WA'TJpR, ft. A highly wzed medici- 
nal mineral from Seltzer, near Frankfort, in 
Germany. It contains chloride of sodium, car- 
bonates of magnesia, soda, and lime, and a 
large quantity of free carbonic acid. Wright. 

SEL'VA^-E, ft, [^Skinner considers selvage the 
same* as salvage, from its saving the cloth. — 
“ May it not be the self or selve-edge ; emphati- 
cally its own proper edge ; the final edge of the 
piece ; that which finishes or confines it ? ” 
Richardson. — It is written self -edge by Ray : 
** The sef-edge makes show of the cloth.*’ — Tne 
corresponding word in Dut. is zelf-kant ; zelf, 
self, and hant, border, edge.] 

1. The edge of a piece of cloth so woven as 

to prevent ravelling. Exod. xxvi. 4. 

2. {Navt.) A kind of rope composed of yarns 

not twisted together, but laid parallel, and wound 
with marline, Brande. 

SjSL'VA^ED (-vajd), a. Having a selvage. 
SfiL'VA-^EE, ft. A skein of rope-yarns 

or spunyarn marled together. t)aiia. 

t SfiLVE, a. [See Self.] Self. Chaucer. 

SJ&L'VJpD^E, ft. Selvage. Ex. xxvi. 4. 

SkL'VBD^ED, a. Having a selvage, Clarke. 
SELVES (sglvz). The plural of self. Locke. 
t SE'LYjjz. [Ger. selig.'l Happy ; blessed. Wickliffe. 

SfiM'A-PHURE, ft. [Gr. dfifia, a sign, and 0/po), to 
bear.] A machine or contrivance for communi- 
cating intelligence to a distance by means of 
signals ; a telegraph. Tomlinsoiu 

SiJM-A-PHdR’lO, I Relating to a sema- 
S£M-A-PH0R'1-CAL, > phore or telegraph; tele- 
graphic. Jackson. 

s£m-a-PH6r'1-CAL-LY, ad. By means of a sem- 
aphore or telegraph. " Maunder. 

SJ6M-A’T^L'9-GY, ft. [Gr. eliga, eJlgarog, a Sign, 
and'^ayo;, a afscoursc.] The doctrine of the 
use of signs, particularly of verbal signs, in the 
operations of thinking and reasoning, compre- 
hending the theory of grammar, logic, and 
rhetoric. Smart. 

t s£m'BL^-BLE, a- [Fr.] Like; resembling; 
similar. ** Semblabk reason.” Browne. 

t sSm'BLA-BLE, ft. Likeness; resemblance. Shak. 
fSEM'BLA-BLY, ad. With resemblance. Shak. 

S&M'BLANCE, ft. [L. sirmlis, like ; It. serMama, 
semhianaa*, Sp. sem^anza ; Fr. sembtaneeJ] 

1. Likeness; resemblance; similitude; rep- 
resentation; similarity. 

That we put on the outward ftee and eemblanee of virtue, 
only to conceal and disguise our vice. Rogers. 

2. Appearance; show; air; figure. 

Their senthkince kind, and mild their gestures were. PodrfaoB. 
fSiM^BLANT, a. [Fr.] Like ; tesembling. Prior. 
fSfeM'BLANT, ft. Show; resemblance. Spemer, 

fSjfiM'BLA-TtVB, <8. Suitable to ; fit for; resem- 
bling. ***S€mbUaive of a woman’s part.” Shak. 


S£m'BLE, V. ft. [L. simulo ; Fr. semhler.l^ 

1. fTo represent; to make a likeness. Prior. 

2. {Law.) To seem ; — a word often used im- 

personally [it seems) before the statement of a 
point of law which has not been directly settled, 
but about which the court have expressed an 
opinion, intimating what it is. Bouvier. 

SJtMjt (sa-ma’), a. [Fr., sown.'] {Her.) Applied 
to a shield covered with small charges over its 
entire surface. FairhoU. 

SE-MBI-6g'RA-PHY, ft, [Gr. arjuitov, a symptom, 
and ypatpia, to describe.] (Med.) A description 
of symptoms or signs of disease. Dunglison. 

SE-MB 1 -Q-l 69 'J-GAL, a. (jMed.) Pertaining to 
semeiology. * Clarke. 

SE-MJgH-oL'Q-Gy, ft. [Gr. atjfxetov, a symptom, 
and Xdyog, a discourse.] {Med.) That branch of 
pathology which treats of the signs or symptoms 
of diseases. ImngUson. 

SE-MBl-OT'|C, a. {Med.) Relating to the signs 
or symptoms of diseases. Brande, 

SE-M^I-OT'JCS, n.pl. {Med.) Semeiology, Smm't. 

SE 'JWJEJVr, ft. [L.] {Anat.) The fecundating fluid 
of male animals ; sperm ; seed. Dunglison, 

SE’MEhr--c6j^’TR4,n. {Med.) Semen-cynae. 

SE 'MEJ\r---CY'JV\PB, ft. {Med.) A drug supposed to 
be the product of Artemesia contra, which grows 
in Asia Minor, Persia, and other parts of the 
East, and consisting of globular, unexpanded 
flowers, mixed with their broken peduncles, and 
with minute, obtuse, smooth leaves ;— called also 
Europeaji woi'mseed. Semen contra, and Santo- 
nici semen, and used as a vermifuge : — a drug 
of similar properties supposed by some to be 
derived from Artemesia judiaca, and by others 
from Artemesia glomerata, both of which plants 
MOW in Palestine and Arabia ; — called also 
Bai'hai'y wormseed. Wood ^ Bache. 

SE-ME8 ' TER, ft, [Ger., from L. semestris, half- 
"yearly ; sex, six, and mensis, a month.] ( Ger, 
Umv,) A term of six months. Adler. 

SEM'I {sSm^e), n. [L.] A w'ord signifying half, 
used as a prefix in composition ; as, ^cft^i-circle, 
half a circle. 

SfiM-l-A-CiD'l-FiED, a. Partially acidified. CL 

SfeM-I-AM-PLfiX'l-oAUL, a. [L. semi, half, am” 
plectdr, amplexm, to embrace, and caulis, a 
stem.] (Bot.) Half clasping the stem, as a 
leaf. WHgJa. 

s£m-I-A-NAT'RQ-PO0s, a, [X. semi, half, and 
Eng. anatropous.] {Bot.) Noting ovules differ- 
ing from amphitropous ovules in the ovule be- 
ing parallel to the funiculus, instead of being 
at right angles to it. Lindley, 

SfeM-l-AN'NU-AL, a. Happening every half-year, 
or once in six months ; half-yearly. Month. Rev. 

SjBm-J-AN'NU-AL-LY, ad. Every half-year. HaU, 

SfiM-l-AN'Ny-LiJR, a. Having the form of half 
a ring. “A figure.” Grew, 

Sj&M-I— AP'BR-TURE,ft. Half an aperture. Smart. 

s£m-J— A'R l-AN,ft. (^EccL^ist.) One who adopts, 
in part, the doctrines or principles of Arius; 
one who denies the consubstantiality of the Son 
with the Father, but admits the similarity of 
substance. Brande. 

SfiM-l— A'R|-AN, a. Pertaining to the Semi- Arl- 
ans or to th’eir doctrines. Wright, 

SfiM-l-A'RI-AN-I§M, ft. The principles or the 
doctrines of the Semi-Arians. Buck. 

SIsM-l— BAR-BA'Rl-AUr, ft. A person who is but 
partially civilized." Ec. Rev. 

SjBM-I-BAE-BA'Rl--AN, a. Half civilized. Wright. 

bAr'Bj^-RODs, a. Half-civilized; semi- 
barbarian. * Goldsmith. 

SfeM'I-BRBVB, n. {Mus.) Half a breve ; a whole 
note ; — the longest note now in common use. 

4^ The semibreve is now made round,, but was 
anciently in the form of a lozengeu It is adopted as 
the measure-note in music, the other five characters 
that denote duration, as minim, crotchet, Ac., being 
considered as proportional parts of it. Moots, A Cyc. 

B^M’l-BRlEF, ft. {Mns.) A semibreve, Harris. 
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s£M-?-CAL'CINED (-Sind), a. Half calcined, lire. 

s£m-I-cAs^TRATE, v. a. To castrate in part; to 
deprive of one testicle. Smart. 

SEM-J-CAS-TRA'TION, n. The removal of one 
testicle’ ; partial castration. Cole, 

SKM-l-£:tIA-6T'|C, a. Half chaotic, Clarhe. 

SEM-l-CIIO^RUS, n. (Mus.) A short chorus : — a 
chorus sung'by a part of a choir. Wa7'ner. 

SEM-l-jeHRlS'TIAN-IZED, a. Half or partially 
Christianized. * Clarke. 

SEIVI'I-CIR-CLE, n. Half of a circle; a figure 
comprehended between the diameter of a circle 
and the portion of the circumference cut off 
by it. Hutton. 

SfcM'l-C’lR-CLED (-kid), a. Semicircular. Shak. 

S^M-I-CfR CU-LAR, a. Having the form of a 
semicircle ;*half’ round or half circular. Browne. 

SEM-l-CIR-CDM'F]pil-?NCE, n. Half of a circum- 
ference, Bailey. 

siM-l-CO'LON, n. {PunctucUion.) A point [;] 
used to separate such parts of a sentence as are 
somewhat less closely connected than those 
separated by a comma, Wilson. 

SEM-I-COL'UMN (-kSl'lum), n. Half of a column. 

SJfiM-l-CO-LGM'NAU, a. (Boi.) Resembling half 
a column. * Smart. 

SfiM-l-CQM-pACT', a. Partially compact. Smart. 

s£m'I-c5n, n. (Ifws.) An ancient musical instru- 
ment resembling a narp. Moore. 

S:feM-l-CRVS-TA'CEOUS (-krys-ta'slitis), a. Half or 
partially crustaceous. Smart. 

S^M-I-CR'S'S^TAL-LINE, a. Half or imperfectly 
crystalline. ’ Clarke. 

SjfeM-I-CU^BJ-CAL, a. (Math.) Noting a parab- 
ola which may bo referred to coordinate axes 
such that the squares of the ordinates of its 
points shall be to each other as the cubes of 
the abscissas of the same points . ^ Peck. 

SfeM-l-cG'Bf-t?M , ) semii half, and etthOf 

SfiM-l-CUTj-tJjvi, ) to lie down.] (iWerf.) A half 
bath, or such as receives only the hips or ex- 
tremities. Jjunglison, 

SfilVI-l-CV-LtN'DRlC, ) a. Half cylindrical ; 

SfiM-l-CY-LlN'DRl-CAL, > semicylindrical. “ A 
eemicylindrio beak.*' Hill. 

S^J-mId'A-LITE, n. [Gr. ctfxi^alu, fine wheaten 
fiour.] * (Eccl. Hist.) One of a sect of heretics 
in the sixth century who made use of wheat 
flour in their sacrifices ; a Barsanian. Hook. 

SjBM-r-DJe-I^T'f-CAL, a. Half or partly deistical ; 
inclined to deisni. Bo. Xtci\ 

SitIM-l-JDI-AM'p-TCIR, n. (Geom.) Half a diame- 
ter ; the radius of a circle or a sphere. Da. <Sr P. 

n. (Mas.) An imperfect oc- 
tave, or an octave diminished by a minor semi- 
tone. Brands. 

71. {Mus.) An imperfect or 
false fifth. Moore. 

«lSM-I-Df-A-BHA-NE'I-TV, n. Half or imperfect 
transparency.’ * Boyle. 

SfiM-l-Bf-APH'A-NOtlS, a. Half or imperfectly 
transparent. ' Woodward. 

Sj5M-l-»f-A-Ti^.s'SA-R(5N,n. (Mus.) A defective 
or false fourth. Brands. 

SJBM-I-DI't6lVE, n. (Mm.) A lesser third; a 
hemiditone ; a semiditono. Moors, 

SfeM-l-I)lT'Q-NO,n. (Mas.) Aminorthird-Brafi/fos. 

«• Pertaining to, or continu- 
ing, half a day. 

arc, {Jistron.) half the arc described by 
a lioavmily Imdy between its rising and setting. //t«d. 

I, (Eool.) An 
bre\ iary, that i« 
celebrated with less solemnity than a double 
one, and more than a single one. Bailey. 

a. (Bot.) Having the innermost stamens 
perfect, while the outermost have become peta- 
loid. Hsmlow. 


Composed of semiflo- 
Wright. 


(8«m'9-dSb.bl), n. 
office or feast in the Homish b 


SfiM'I-PL5-R5T, n. (Bot.) A floret the corolla 
of which is lieulate or strap-shaped, as of the 
dandelion ; a ligulate floret. Gray. 

SfiM-l-FLOS'OU-LAR, a. 
rets. 

SfeM-l-FLOS'cyLE, n. A semifioret. Wright. 

s£sM-I-rLOS'CU-LO0S, a. Composed of semi- 
florets ; semifloscular. Bailey. 

SEM-}-FLU'I0, n. An imperfect fluid. Arbuthnot. 

SEM'J-FdRiM, n. An imperfect form. Smart. 

SfiM'l-FORMED, a. Imperfectly formed. Clarke. 

SllM-l-lN'DU-RAT-SD, a. Partially or imperfect- 
ly indurated. Smart 

s£lM-l-LA-PiD'l-FiED, a. Imperfectly lapidified 
or changed into stone. Maunder. 

SfiM-l-L?N-TlC'tT-LAR, a. Half lenticular or 
convex ; imperfectly resembling a lens. Wright. 

SEM-J-Lla'UjD, a. Partially liquid. Roget. 

SfiM-I-Ll-aUlD'f-TY, n. The state of being semi- 
liquid ; partial liquidity. Roget. 

SfiM-{-L0'NAR, ? [L. half, and 

SEM-l-LU'NA-RY* > the moon; I?V. stmilinHure.l 
Resembling in form a half-moon; having the 
shape of a half moon. Gmc. 

SEM-l-MET^AL, n. A half metal; an imperfect 
metal, — a ‘term applied by the old chemists to 
the brittle metals. Brands, 

SjBm-[-M5-TAL'L(C, a. Pertaining to a semi- 
metal, or partaking of its nature. W7*ight. 

SElM-l-MlN'l-MA, 71. (Mm.) A half minim or 

crotchet. * Brande. 

SiiM'l-NAE, a. [L. semmalis ; semcn^ seed ; It. 
semindle ; Sp. seminal ; Fr. sv7ni7ial.] 

1. Of, or pertaining to, seed. Gray. 

2. Contained in the seed ; radical ; original. 

It [Mr. EoPke’fl bookl la said, very unjustly, to contain the 

seniinal prmciplea of Mr. I'aine'a matured and expanded 
tree. Anojt. 

Semiml haves, the first leaves of a plant, be- 
ing developed fruiu the cotyledons. Bumble, 

f SliRl'l-NAL, Seminal state. seminals 

of other iniquities.” Browne. 

fSftlVf-l-NAr/l-TY, n. The nature or the quality 
of seed ; power'of production. Bi'owne. 

SjEM'l-NA-RlST, «. (Evel.) A Roman Catholic 
priest educated in a foreign seminary. Sheldon. 

f SEM'[-NA-RIZE,«’.«. To sow or plant. CoekeiHim. 

SfiM'l-NA-RY, n. [L. si^hiarjnm ; semen, semi^ 
7iis, seed ; ‘It. Sp. semttuirio ; Fr. st'minaire.] | 

1. fThe ground where any thing is sown to I 

be transplanted ; a seed-plot; a nursery. j 

Trani>i>luutin;f trees out of fiteir seinitmi u «. JUortime?', ! 

2. fThe place or original .stock whence any! 

thin.g i.s brought ; —seminal state ; — seminal j 
principle. ** Matter to be converted into ])e.sti- 
leiit .ffwinariesP Uarrey. j 

3. A [jIucc of education ; a literary institution, j 
as a school, academy, college, or university. | 

In Roman Cathohe countries, smtnarm are j 
colleges appotnted for the instruction and e<lucation 
of young Arsons destined for the prioHthtmd. llmk. ; 

4. t An "Englishman educated as a Konmn 

Catholic priest in a foreign seminary ; a seml- 
narist, B. J'otmtu 

t semittnry priest^ a semmarist. JYar«t. 

Syn. — Seo ScHoon. 

SfiM'l-NiJi-RY, a, 
taining* to seed. 

fSiiM’l-NATE, U- a. {h. semino, seminaim.'] To 
sow ; to propagate. Waterfumse. 

Sj&M-l-NA'Tl^N, n. [Ii. sminaiio^ semens seed; 
It. senunmione ; Fr. 

X. The art of sowing seed. Bvsljm. 

2. (Bot.) The natural dispersion of seeds. Wr. 

fSfiM'lNEl) <Riim*|nd), «. Covered as with seeds. 

Smined with stars." B. Jomm. 

SfiM-l-NiP'lgR-OfTB, a. fl#. semen, seed, and Jero, 
to bear ; Fr. srmmtfre.J 

1. Bearing or prcxlucing seeds. MUUr. 

2. (Afed.) Noting the vessels which secrete 
and coxivey the sexninal fluid- Dit/tyHsofi, 


Seminal; belonging or per- 
Smith. 


SEM-T-NtF'JC, ? a. [L. semen, seed, and facio, 

s£!M-I-NIP'[-CAL, 1 to make-J Productive of 
seed or someii. 

SEM-I-NIF-I-CA'TION, n. Propagation from seed 
or fironi seminal parts, [ii.] Hale. 

SEM'l-NUDE, a. Half nude or naked. Qu. Rev. 

n. (Ent.) The nymph of those 
insects which undergo but slight changes in 
passing to the perfect or imago state. Lyomiet. 

SEM-I-OG'RA-PIIY, n. (Med.) Semeiography. D. 

SEM-l-0-LO§^'l-CAL, a. (Med.) Seineiological. 

SEM-l-OL'Q-GY, 7i. (Med.) Semciology. — See 
Semisiology’. Dmiglison, 

SEM-J-Q-PA'COyS, a. Half dark; semiopaque; 
trunsfucont. ’ Boyle. 

SEM-l-O'PAL, n. (ikfm.) A variety of opal, not 
opalescciit. Dana. 

SEM-1-Q-PAQ.UE' (-pak'), a. Half opaque. Smart. 

SEM-l-OR-BlO'U-LAR, a. Half orbicular. Smart. 

fSEM-I-OR'Dl-NATE, n. (Math.) The half of a 
chord of a cur\c perpendicular to «nn axis; — 
now called an ordhiate. Davies ^ Peck. 

SEM-l-6fc3'SEOliS (heI^-e-6till^.ls), a. Half as hard 
as bone ; partially bony. S7nart. 

SEM-1-6T^IC, a. (Med.) Scmeiotic. Clarke. 

SiiM-l-OT'lCS, n. {Med.) Somciotica; seni- 
ciology. Month. Hev. 

SEM-I-6'VATE, a. {Bot.) Half ovate. Gt'ay. 

SiOM-l-OX'Y-^^e-NAT-llI), a. {Chem.) Partially 
oxidized. Wriyht. 

s:EM-l-Ox'Y-^j|};N-lZBn, a. Half oxygenized, Vre. 

s£M- 1-PA'GAN, a. Half pagan. Bryant. 

SKM-l-PAr/M.\TE, a. [L. se7)ii, half, and palma, 
a palm.] (Zofd.) Having the toes conn(H*t(ul 
together by a web extending along only their 
proximal half. ih’andif, 

SEM-I-pAl'MAT-^D, a. Scmipalmate. Pennant. 

SEM-l-PA-RAR'(}-Ii;\, n. A curve of such a na- 
ture tfut the powers of its oidinates are to 
each other as the nc.xt lower powers of its ab- 
scissas. Hutton. 

fc^EM'l-PKI), 71. [L, semi, half, and pes, p'^dis, a 
foot.] (/Vo.v.) Half a foot, in poetry. Smart. 

PfiM-l-PE'DAfi, or Hy-MlP'R-r>\t. fhi'u.-c-prsM»;L 
.S. R K. 'C. Wb. Ash\ He nn|»V-<l..l, IF, Ju.; 
BSm-v-ped'eb ; sc^tnlp'e-djil or 
n>.], «. Consisting of u semiptul. l*hilhps. 

7i. (Reel. Hisf.) One who 
ht»Ids the P(‘lagiau doctrine in a uiodilietl or 
partial manner, Bailey. 

xj#vTlie Pehtiritin^ nininfaiited, <m cho «no 
haiiil, that the praee purchiiM'd hv rhriHi was ih*c*w 
Kiiry for salvation, and that no iiiati eiuild pi 
or Advance in holiness without its peiiM'Tnnl snppnu 
Atnl AHstKOttice ; on the other, (hnt otir nAtiiral lactilttcs 
were Hutficient for the beginning of repcintanco and 
Ainendment ; that ('hrtst died for alt man ; that his 
ttracft tivas etpmUy otrered to all wiea ; that man ivaa 
born frw, and ihcreforw capable of receiving ttw influ 
encea or resisting them. FAm. 

HftM-r-PB;.r4A'gil-AN, u. Relating to the Seini- 
PelagimiH. ‘ Burk. 

n* The doctrines of 
the Sexui- Pelagians. MiliUT, 

a. Half clear or tnumpar- 
ent; Imperfectly tranaparent. Wood tea nl. 

Sl5M-I-Pftl4-Lr-ClD'PTY, n. The state or the 
quality of being semipeUucid. Clarke, 

SfiM-l-FIpR-SPlC'lJ-oOs, a. Imperfectly persplo- 
uousy clear, or transparent. Grew. 

SEM-?-Pur*o-^I.s'Ti-rAT-J5iO, a. Half or par- 
ti.iUy phlogisticaied. Clarks. 

[L. semi, half, pri- 
mus, first, and gigno (Gr. t<t produce.] 

(GmL) Of a middle nature hetwetm substanees 
of primary and secondary formation. WHght, 

6liM'|-Pll6Ap, n, A prestimptitm of fact. Baurltr. 

SifeM-FPRO^Tp-LlTB, n. [L, semi, half, and Or. 
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rpwroy, first, and XiBogj a stone.]. {Geol) A 
semiprimigenous fossil. Wright, 

SfiM-i-aUA'DRATE, ) ^ ^Astral.) JLn aspect of 

SEM-(-Q.uAr'TILE, } two planets when they are 
distant from each other the half of a quartile, or 
forty- five degrees, HiUtoii, 

SJERri-dUA-VgR (semVkwa-ver), n, (^Mus.) A 
note whose time is half that of a quaver. Brande. 

SfeM-f-dUA'V^R, r. a. To sing or to play with 
semiquavers 

"With wire and catgut Ue concludea the day, 

Quavering and ^niuiuaxermo care avay. Cbwper. 

b£iM-1-CIUTn'TILE. n, {Astrol.') An aspect of two 
planets when they are distant from each other 
half of a quintile, or thirty-sis degrees. Hutton, 

SEM-I-REC'ON-DfTE, a. ^Ent,) Noting the head 
of an insect when it is half covered by the 
shield of the thorax. Maunder, 

SEM-1-SAv'A^E, a. Half savage ; partially civ- 
ilized ; seniiibarbarian. Clarke, 

SEM-T-sAv'A^E, n, A semibarbarian 5 a half civ^- 
ilized person. Clarke, 

SEM-I-SEX'TILE, n, {^Astrol.') An aspect of two 
planets when they are distant from each other 
half of a sextile, or thirty degrees. Hutton, 

SEM^I-SOS-Pl'RO, n, [It.] {Mus.') A pause equal 
to an eighth of a bar in common time. Brande, 

Si5M-l-SPH£R'{C, ) Having the figure of 

S£M-I-SPHER'1-0AL, ) a half sphere. Wright, 

SfiM-I-SPHlJl-RoTD'Ali, a. Having the form of a 
half spheroid. * Johnson, 

SEM-l-TER'TIAN (-shgin), n, {Med.) A fever 
having the characters of both the tertian and 
the quotidian intermittent, Arbuth7U>t. 

Si§M-J-TfcR'TIAN, a. Possessing the char- 

acteristics both of the tertian and quotidian in- 
termittent fevers, Dmiglison, 

SJ5-mTt'IC, a. Relating to Shem or to his de- 
scendants; sheinitic. — SeeSHEMixic. Qu, Rev, 

SfiM'l-TONE, n, PFr. semi-ton.'] (Mus.) Half a 
tone: — the smallest of the intervals admitted 
in modern music ; a small second. Warner. 

SilM-l-TON'IC, a. {Mm.) Relating to a semi- 
tone ; consisting of a semitone. Dioight. 

SiSM-I-TRAN'S^PT, n. {Arch.) Half of a tran- 
sept; a lateral projection from the nave. Wart. 

SfiM-l-TRANS-PAR'eN-Cy, M. The State or the 
quality of being semitransparent. Roget, 

SfilM-l-TRANa-PAR'ElNT, 05. Half or imperfectly 
trcinaparent ; trauslucent. P, Cyo, 

SfiM-l-VeR-TlQ'lL-LATB, a. {Bot.) Partially 
verticillate or whorled. iSir J. E. SmitJi, 

fSi&M'l-VlP, a. Only half alive. Piers Plouhman, 

SftM-l-VlT'Re-oCs, a. Half or imperfectly vit- 
reous ; half glassy. Smart. 

SiSM-l-VlT'R|-FiED, a. Partially converted into 
glass ; half glassy. Maunder, 

SfiM-l-VO^CAL, a. Pertaining to semivowels ; 
half or imperfectly vocal. Smart, 

Sfi.M'l-VOVV-gL, n. (Gram.) A consonant the 
utteraucc of which is only slightly obstructed 
by the closure of the vocal organs. Browne. 

JStSr The semiaowds are c soft, /, ff soft, A, y, Z, tw, 
w, r, jf, w, Xf y, z. 

BP.M-g-LpJ/ t4t ) ^ name applied to 

SpM-g-Lf'J\r6t ' small, hard granules of wheat 
which have resisted the millstones and become 
rounded by attrition ; — chiefly imported from 
Italy, and used as food for infants and inva- 
lids. Archer, 

BpMOVLE (sS-m&r), n, [Fr.] Seraolino. TJre, 

SiSM-PeR-vi'RlgiOT, a. [L. semper t always, and 
rirco, r/rena, to be green.] Always green or 
flourishing; evergreen. Sfnart, 

SftM'P^R-VfVE, n. {Bot.) A plant of the wnus 
S&mpsrvivum. Betoon. 


SpJf-PER-yi'yuMy n, [L. semper y always, and 
alive.] {Bot.) xA genus of succulent plants, 
very tenacious of life ; houseleek. Loudon, 

SEM-PI-TER'NALi, a, [L. sempiternus; sempery 
always, and eternus, eternal ; It. sempiternale ; 
Sp. sempitemo ; Fr. sempiternel.] 

1. Eternal in futurity ; having beginning, but 
no end; everlasting; endless; poiptLual.'i/iz/c. 

2, Eternal ; without either beginning or end. 

[Poetical and rare.] B&ckmore, 

tSJEM'P{-TERNE, a Sempiternal. Goioer, 

S]&M-P{-TER'N{-TY, n. [L. sempiternitas i It. 
sempiternita'y Fr. sempiterniie,] Future dura- 
tion without end. Hale. 


SEM'PRE (sSra'prS). [It.] {Mus.) Always, or 
throughout. Moore. 

SfiMP'STgR (sem'st^r), n. [A. S. seamestrSy a 
seamstress ; seamercy a tailor.] One who used 
a needle ; a seamster ; a sempstress ; — origi- 
nally applied to females, but afterwards to males. 

iS. A 9einp9teT speak with me, say 'at thou? 

aV. Yes. sir; she’s there. Old Play. 

He [Johnson] supposed that Walton had given up his busi- 
ness as a Unen-draper and seinjpster. Bomell, 

SfiMP'STRESS (sSin'stres), n, A woman whose 
business it is to sew ; a seamstress. Todd, 

SEMP'STRgSS-V (sem'stres-e), n. The business 

or employment of a seamstress. Hunter, 

SEJfUJV'C/jJ {se-niSn'ah 9 -?L), n. [L.] A small Ro- 
man coin equivalent to half an ounce, being 
l-24th of the Roman pound. Brande, 

fSfiN, > ad. [See Since.] Since. “In battle 

fSENS, ) won long $e7is,^^ Spenser. 

s6n'a-RY, a. JX. senarius ; seniy six each ; It. 
Sp. 'smario ; Fr. senaire.] Relating to the num- 
ber six ; containing six. Johnson, 

SEN 'ATE, n. [L. senatus\ seneXy senisy an old 
man ; It. senato ; Sp. senado ; Fr. s^7tat.] 

1. (ALn^.) The highest deliberative assembly 
of the nation ; the great national council. 

In all tha republics of antiquity, the government was di- 
vided between a senate and a popular assembly. JF, Smith, 

2. The up|)er house of a national assembly or 
of a state le^slature, in many modem republics. 

In the senate of the United States, each state, 
in Its political capacity, is represented upon a footing 
of perfect equality, like a congress of sovereigns or 
ambassadors ; whereas in the House of Representa- 
tives, the people are directly represented. In most of 
the state legislatures, the people are represented in 
the senate as well as m the other house. Bouvier, 

3. The executive and legislative branch of the 
government of Cambridge University, England. 

“ All persons who are masters of arts, or doc- 
tors in one of the throe faculties, viz., divinity, civil 
law, or physic, having their names upon the college 
boards, holding any university office, or being resident 
in the town of Cambridge, have votes in tins assem- 
bly. The senate is divided into two houses, denomi- 
nated the Regent and the Non Regent house ; the for- 
mer consisting of the doctom of less than two years* 
standing, and the masters of arts under five years* 
standing ; the latter, of the masters of arts above five 
years. The doctors of more than two years' standing 
vote in either house at pleasure.” P, Cyc. 

4. The legislative power or department of a 

government. “The crown, the senate y and the 
bench.** A, Fonhlamgue. 

s£n'ATE-CHAm'B?R, ». A chamber or room 
occupied by a senate. Savage. 

SfeN'ATE-H5t5’SE, n. A house or building in 
which a senate meets. Mtlton. 


SiSN'A-TQR, n. [L.] 1. A member of a senate. 
No ppiuon shall be a senator [in Congress] who shall not ’ 
have attained the age of thirty years, ana been nine years a 
eitixen of the Xlnited States. Constitvfion qf the U. S. i 


2. ( OM Eng. Law.) A member of the king’s 
council ; a king’s councillor. Burrill. 


SfeN-A-TO'Rl-AI#, a. [L. senxEtoriv»\ senatory a 
senator; It.' dr Sp. senatcrio; Fr. sMatorial.] 
Pertaining or suited to a senate or to a senator. 

There is a sort of senatorial ^gnl^ about him which . . . 
seems to become him exceedingly. Reynolds. 


SfiN-A-TO'Rl-Ah-LY, ad. In a senatorial man- 
ner*; as a senator,* Drummond. 

s:6n-A-T6'RI-AN, a. Of, or pertaining to, sena- 
tors*. “ The senatorian rank.” MiadUton. 


f SfiN-A-TO'Rj-OC’S, a. Senatorial. Mora 

SfiN' A-TOR-SHIP, n. The state, olRce, or dignity 
of a senator. t V// ar. 

SE-JV^A*TUS~Cg.V-St>L'Tl7.>T, n. [L.] A decree 
of the Roman senate. * H'. 

SEND, V. a. [Goth, sandjan ; A. S. sendtm ; Ger. 
sandeni Dan sonde; Icel. senda ; Sw.sftnda . — 
Wachter derives it from the Old Ger. study a 
'w'ay, a journey.] [i. sen r ; pp. sending, sent.] 

1. To impel ; to throw ; to cast ; to hurl. 

It* -•s'ht •■“irri t-P'nb'm" dart, 

tV'T-. '« I I i‘ 'i Ik ! li ‘ '“.'I *f ji' .1 .. Sitenaer. 

Cherubic songs by night from neighboring hills 
Aerial music send. Milton, 

2. To cause to go or move ; to despatch. 

Pray ye, theretbre, the Lord of the harvest, that he will 
aemi forth laborers into his harvest. Matt. ix. 38. 

He . . . sent letters by posts on horseback. Esth. viii. 10. 

3. To convey by another ; to transmit. 

4. To confer; to bestow; to grant; to give. 

“ If God send life.” Johnson, 

I pray thee, lend me good speed this day. and show kind- 
ness unto my master. Gen. xxiv. 12. 

jg®=“ “ It is used with correspondent English prepo- 
sitions as equivalent to the compounds of the L. nut- 
ters, to emit or send forth, to imiuit, to dismiss to 
transmit, dec.” Richardson, 

S]BND, V, n. 1. To despatch a messenger cr a 
message. Shah, 

They sent the same day agadn to the king. Clarendon, 

‘ 2. ^aYfl5W^.) To pitch suddenly and violently 

into the trough of the sea. Dana, 

To send f or y to require by message to come, or cause 
to be brought. 

SEND, n. The motion of waves, or the impetus 
caused by it. Cooper. Longfellow, 

fSllN'DAL, w. [Low L. cendalum; Sp. cendal,] 
A sort of thin Cyprus silk. Chaucer, 

Sj^ND'JglR, n. One who sends. Milton, 

SfiN'5-CA-.5lL, n. Petroleum; — so called be- 
cause it was formerly collected and sold ^ the 
Seneca Indians. Dana, 

S£n'^-GA, ? n. The root of the Polggala sen- 
S&N'^-KA, ) egOy or Seneca snake-root ; —once 
esteemed a specific for the bite of the rattle- 
snake, and in pleurisy, &c., and called also 
raitksnake-root, DungUson, 

SJEn'JBI-gAl, n, Gum-senegal. Clarke. 

s£n'?-9Ine, n, {Chem.) An acrid and astrin- 
gent substance extracted from Polygala senegay 
or seneca snake-root. Gregory, 

S5-NfiS'C?NCE, n, [L. senescOy senescensy to grow 
old ; se^ieXy old.] The state of growing or of 
being old ; decay by time, [r.] Woodward, 

II SfiN'^JS-UHAh [sSn'e-shai, P. E, Ja. K, Sm. C. 
Wh, Kenricky Wr. ; s«n'es-kai, -S. W, J, F.], n, 
[Low L. smiscaUiis ; It. siniscahOy sescaleo ; Sp. 
senescal ; Fr. amechal, — From L. senioTy older, 
and Low L. scaleusy a servant, from Ger. schalk, 
Wachter,] One who had the care of feasts, do- 
mestic ceremonies, &c., in great houses, — a 
French title of office and dignity, derived from 
the middle ages, answering to that of siewardy 
or high steward, in England. Brande, 

Seneschal is a word rarely used except by per- 
sons who affect a kind of refinement of style, winch 
they think is attained by using words of exotic growth 
rather than words the natural growth of their own 
soil. In poetry and romance writing it is sometimes 
used for a principal officer in the household of dis- 
tinguished persons, when it is thought that the word 
steward' would be too familiar. P, Cyc, 

II SfiN'jps-gHAL-SHlfP, n. The state, office, or 
dignity of a* seneschal. Sir W. Scott, 

Sj^N^OREEN, n. (Bot.) The common houseleek ; 
Sempervivum tectorum, DungUson. 

SE'NfLE [ss'nil, S. W. J, F. Ja, Sm, Wr,; sB'nil, 
JF*.; s6-nil', JT.], a. [L. seniUs; senex, an old 
man; It. smite ; Sp.senil; Fr, senile,] Pertain- 
ing to, or consequent on, old age. Boyle* 

SJp-NtL'I-TY, n. The state of being old; imbecili- 
ty resulting from old age ; dotage, 

Mr. Edwards, when going away, agfdn, recarred to Ws’oon- 
aeiousness of senility* RCstoeR. 

In general, senility is merely a loss of energy 
in some of the intellectual operations, while the affec^ 
tions remain natural and unperverted.*^ Emctrfer* 
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I SEM IQR, a. [L., comp, of senex, old.] 

1. Elder ; older in birth or in office ; as, ‘*The 
senior partner in a firm..** 

J8S^ The addition of <senior is sometimes made to a 
man’s name, when two persons bear the same, m or- 
der to distmjruisli them. In practice, when nothing is 
mentioned, the t>mior is intended. Boitvter. 

2. Noting a class, or a member of a class, 

pursuing the course of studies prescribed for 
the last year of residence in an American col- 
lege or a professional school. Sparks, 

j| SEN'IQR (sSnVvf) [sS'nyvir, S, E, F, K, R. Wr , ; 
se'ne-ur, P. J.Ja, O , ; se"n§-yr or sSn'yur, ir.], n. 

1. One older than another ; an elder, VVhitgift, 

2. One who has priority of rank, office, or ap- 
pointment over another. 

3. An old or aged person, [n.] Dryden. 

4. A member of the senior class in an Amer- 
ican college or a professional school. E. Everett, 

11 SEN-IOR'l-TY (s5n-y5r'e-te), n, 1. The state of 
being senior or elder ; priority of birth. 

He was the ai-ri V 

to hiS care by 'i in ' » .o : ■» 

2. Priority of rank or office. Stocqueler, 

II SEN'rOR-iZE, V, n. To lord it ; to rule. Fairfax, 

II fSEN'IO-RY (sSn'yp-re), ?i. Seniority. Shah, 

SJBn'NA, n, [Arab, {Med,) The dried pur- 

gative leaves of certain plants of the genus Cas~ 
sia. Wood ^ Bache, 

SEN'NA-EllY, n. A Highland bard or minstrel*; 
an antiquary or genealogist. [Scotland.] G,Mag. 

fSEN'N^lT, n, A set of notes on a trumpet or 
cornet, different from a flourish. W7'tght. 

s£n'N|GHT (sSn'nit), n, [Contracted from sevens 
night,'] Tiie space of seven nights and days ; a 
week ; a sevennight, Shah, 

Sfir^'NlT, n. 1. (Naat,\ A sort of flat, braided 
cordage, formed by plaiting rope-yams or spun- 
yam together. Mar, Diet. 

2. {Com.) Plaited straw or palm-leaves, &c., 
used in maMng straw-hats. Simmonda, 

SgN-f)C'P-LAR, a, [L. sent, six each, and oculus, 
an eye.] Having six eyes. Der-ham, 

SfiN'SATE, ) Perceived by a sense or by 

SfiN'SAT-JgD, S the senses. Baxter. 

SSIN-SA'TJON, 71. [It. $e7isai:ione ; Sp. 8e7i$acion; 
Fr. se?isaiionf — from X,, semusj sense; sentio^ 
to perceive ; to feel.] 

1. The immediate effect produced on the mind 

by something acting on the bodily organs ; feel- 
ing, Sensations of pain.” Addison, 

Hunger and thirst are internal sematioTut, ITtaif/Iiaon. 

The very notion of death is, that all «jiaa/ion, and activi- 
ty, and power of motion is, in that state of the man, extin- 
guished. JSp. Botsley, 

2. Excitement; feeling excited; impression 
made on others ; as, “ To make a sensation” 

SyXL. — Seitaathn^” according to Reid, ** is a 
name given by philosophers to an act of mind, which 
may be distinguished from all others by this, that it 
has no object distinct from itself. Perception, has al- 
ways an external obiect. Almost all our perceptions 
have corresponding sensations which constantly ac- 
company them, and on that account are very apt to 
be confounded with them.’* SeiiUment has its seat in 
tlie heart, and is thought prompted by feeling ; feeling, 
the sense of touch, is one of the five senses , sense is the 
faculty by which external objects are perceived ; all sen- 
sations are feelinsrs, but all feetinirs arc nor seiHiations, 
Agreeable sensation ; clear perception ; lively senUment ; 
strong, tender, or rough feeUnfft a sense of feeling; a 
sense cf smell. Peeling is transitory and fluctuating ; 
sense, permanent and regular. A sensation of pam ; a 
perception of truth ; a sentiment on a religious or moral 
question ; n feeling of pleasure or sorrow ; n feeling or 
sense of gratitude ; a sense of right or wrong. — See 
Conception. 

SJg;N-SA'TION->\Ii, a- 1. Having sensation ; per- 
ceivit^ by the senses ; sentient. Dungliaon, 

2. Relating to sensation. 

He wiiose eye Is so redned by discipline that be can repose 
with pleasure upon the serene outline of beautiful form has 
reacheil the purest of tlie sc/isatiunat raptures. P. W.JRoIiertson. 

Sfl;N-SA'TrON-AL-T§M, n. A system of philoso- 
phy which ascribes all our knowledge to infor- 
mation derived through the senses, Moretl, 

Idealism on the one hand, and aenaationdhsm on the other, 
— ^uch are . , , the two iiolea around which all the inctiiphys- 
tcal evolutions of mankind have taken place. A'c. Rev. 

S]pN-SA'TI9N-At.-TST^ n. An advocate of, or be- 
liever in, sensationaUsngi ; one of a school of 


philosophers who hold that man is a mere crea- 
ture of sensation. O. Richay'dson, 

SJgX-SA'TIQN-A-RY, o. Possessing, or relating 
to, sensation ; sensational. Athenaeum. 

SEA’SE, n. [L. sensus, perception ; sentiOi to per- 
ceive, to feel; It, senso', Fr. se«s.] 

1. The faculty or power by which the proper- 
ties and states of external things aie perceived. 

Both contain 

Within them cveiy lower faculty 

Ot Acwne, whereby they hear, see, smell, touch, taste. 3filton. 

The pith of my system is, to make the senses out ot the 
mind, not the mind out of the senses^ as Locke did. Coleridge. 

The senses are five in number: sight, healing, 
taste, touch, and smell. The late Dr. Thonids Blown 
of Edinburgh, and Sir C. Bell, have piopounded the 
novel doctrine ot a sixth senscy called tlie muscular 
some^ (our whole muscular frame being suppo&ed to 
be a dtbtinct oigan ut sense) ; a doctiine to winch Mr. 
Whowell has recently declared his adherence in lus 
“ Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences.” Brande. 

2. The effect produced on the mind by any 
thing that acts on the senses ; susceptibility of 
emotion; feeling; sensibility; sensation. 

Reason’s whole pleasure, all thejoys of sc«'»e. 

Lie In three voids— health, peace, and competence. Pope. 

3. Perception; discernment; sagacity. 

Basihus, having the q,uick setbe of a lover. Sidney. 

4. Understanding; intellect; soundness of 
faculties ; strength of natural reason ; reason. 

Qff Wn. I’d c<^i” 

■\\ I .S’ ’I * • i n I ! 1 ’Ira-,*. Yount). 

Good sense, which only is the gift of heaven. Pope. 

6. Conformity to reason ; reasonable meaning. 

He raves ? his words are loose 

As heaps of sand, and scattering wide from sense. Shak. 

6. Opinion; notion; idea; judgment. 

I speak mv private but impartial sense 

■With freedom, and, 1 hope, without offence. Roscommon. 

7. Consciousness ; conviction ; persuasion. 

In the due seme of my want of learning, I only make a 

confession of my own faith. JJryden, 

8. Moral perception or appreciation. 

Some are so hardened In wickedness, as to have no sense 
of the most friendly offices. PEstrange, 

9. Meaning; signification; import; view. 

In one sense. It is, indeed, a building of gold and silver 
upon the foundation of Cl'nstianjty. TiUotnon . , 

10. {Psyckiologg.) The faculty, the act, or the ; 

organ of sensitive apprehension. Fkining. 

Common senscj that power of the mind which per- 
ceives truth, or commands belief, not by progressive 
argumentation, but by an instantaneous, instinctivo, 
and irresistible impulse, derived neither from educa- 
tion, nor from lubit, but from nature, — acting inde- 
pendently of our will, whenever its object is present- 
ed, according to an established law, and theicfore 
called sense, ’^noting in a similar manner upon all, or 
at least a majority of, mankind, and therefore called 
common sense. Mncy. RriL — The faculty in which 
the various reports of the several souses are reduced 
to the units of a common apperception. Hamilton. 
Reid. — Moral sense, a determination of the in md to 
be pleased with the contemplation of those affections, 
actions, or characters of rational agents which we call 
good or virtuous. Pney. Brit. — Reflex senses, a term 
used by Dr. Hutche.son to denote certain powers of 
perception by means of winch we acquire ideas in ad- 
dition to those we have by sensation or reflection. 
Mming, 

j 9Q^ Reflection, from which, according to Mr, Locke, 
we derive the simple ideas of the passions and affec- 
tions of the mind, was considered bv Hutcheson as an 
internal or faculty, operating directly. But this 
faculty by which we jiereeive the beautyor deformity, 
the virtue or vice, of these passions and affections, 
was called by Hutcheson a riflex inttmaX sense, 
Fleming. 

Syn.— See Reason, Sensation. 

fSiSNSED (sSnat), p. a. Perceived or recomaizcd 
by the senses. GknviU, 

f SfiNSETi&L, a. Reasonable; judicious. Spenser. 

Si^NSE^Ll^SS (aSns'l^s), a. 1. l^anting sense or 
life ; void of life or perception ; insensible. 

You blocks, you worse than sensdese things. dAoiEr. 

2. Incapable of sympathy or emotion ; want- 
ing sensibility ; unfeeling. 

The senseless grave fbels not your jpious sorrows. Botoe. 

3. Unreasonable; stupid; doltish; foolish, 
‘‘This their senseless perverseness.” Clarendon. 

4. Contrary to true judgment or reason* 

It Is a senseles<i thfrig In reason to think that one of these 
interests can stand without the other. Soutfi. 

6. Wanting knowledge ; unconscious. 

He sfns and sees not, seimlm of his loss. Dryden. 


s£nseX5:ss-L\% ad. In a senseless manner; 
stupidly ; unreasonably. Locke, 

SfiNSE'LpSS-NfisS, n. The State or the quality 
of being senseless; folly; unreasonableness; 
absurdity ; stupidity. Hales, 

SEN-Sr-BiL'l-TY, 7i, [It. semibiUta] Sp. senst- 
bilidad', Fr. senstbilite,] 

1. The quality or the state of being sensible ; 

capability or quickness of sensation ; suscepti- 
bility of feeling ; feeling. Johnson, 

2. Capability of quick emotion ; aptness to 
be affected; delicacy of feeling; tender feeling. 

Though it canuot be dcr’rf* th-t *i varmer 

coloring o\er the \isions ot • >. i. -■ "asouice 

of f.‘\ — V < , , . HI ■ , • , j. ibOfibOr,— 

'.(I -.1 ’,1 ’ll' lire I'.ii II with bene\oU‘iiee, Since it 

' ” e ( lunicut of a tine, than the 

\’i, ■ II I .'1 I '■ 1 * R, Hall, 

Modesty is such an exquisite oensihihtv as warns a woman 
to shun the tirst appearance of every thing hurtful. Addison. 

3. That quality of a balance or other instru- 
ment that renders it easily affected. Wnght, 

4. {Fhys.) The power which any organ or 

tissue of the body has of causing changes in- 
herent or excited on it, to be perceived and 
recognized by the mind. Todd, 

SEN'Sf-BLE (s6n'se-bl), a. [Low L. sensihilis,faz.t 
can be perceived by the senses ; It. sensihih ; 
Sp. Fr. se7i8ible,'] 

1. Capable of being affected through the 
senses ; capable of sensation. 

A blind man conceives not colors but under the notion of 
some other beu&ible faculty. GlanmU, 

2. Liable to quick emotions; easy to be af- 
fected ; taking quickly to heart ; sensitive. 

With affection wondrous semihle, Shak. 

3. Capable of exciting sensation ; perceptible 
by the senses. 

By reason man attains unto the knowledge of things that 
are and are not sensible. Hooker, 

4. Perceived or perceptible by the mind- 

The disgrace was more sensible than the pain. Temple, 

6. Perceiving by the mind or by the senses. 

I do not say there is no soul in man bpeauio he is not sen- 
sible of it in his sleep, but 1 do sav hoeniiuot think at any 
time, waking or sleeping, withouc b<‘ing voiw/z/u of it. Locke, 

The versification is as beautiful as thedesciiptiun [is J com- 
plete; every ear must be semthle of it Ji/ owns. 

6. Having moral perception, or the quality of 
being affected by moral good or ill. 

These be those thseourses of God v hose effects those that 
live \\ itness iii themselveH— the <•» umO/i* in their senAbh no* 
tures, the reasonable iii their roanoiiing souls. Raletyh, 

7* Strongly affected ; convinced ; persuaded. 

These are very sensible that they had better have pushed 
their conquests. Addison. 

8. Having good sense ; judicious ; wise ; rea- 
sonable ; intcUigent, “ Sensible men.” Addison. 

9. Movable by a small weight or hnpulsc, as 

a balance. I \ '7ight. 

10. {Mus.) Applied to the sharp seventh of 

any key, because it renders the ear sensible of 
the next tone above, which is the fundamental, 
or tonic, of the key. Moore. 

jdSS-* Took© remarks our improper use of sensible, a., 
in common with many other adjectives in biltst ‘‘ We 
have senseful — full of sense t sensitive — that can feel ; 
and seimbte — that may be felt ; and yet we talk of a 
seif.<}ible wan, who is very sensible of tho cold, and of 
any sensible change in tlie weather ” Richardson. 

WsTX,—‘ Se^mble, sensitive, and sentient are all de- 
rived from the bamo source, and have a Himilar mean- 
ing, but a different application. Sensible denotcH the 
capacity of being moved through the senses, and tlie 
act of feeling ; sensitine, the capacity of feeling acute- 
ly J sentient, the act of feeling. A person is said to be 
amaible of cold or heat, of benefit or injury ; a senM- 
tme nature ; sensitive plant ; a sentient being. —A sen- 
sible difference; a difference scarcely perceptible,— 
Sensible is also used to imply having sense or judg- 
ment ; as a sensible, reasonable, judicious, or wtse man, 
measure, or conduct 

s£n^S|-BLE, n. 1. Sensation, [r.] Milton. 

2. Whatever is perceptible around us ; that 
which is capable of affecting some sense ; that 
which is the object of sense. Mors. 

Aristotle distinguished sensibles into common. 
and proper. The comneon—thoee perceived by all, or 
by a plurality of, the sense© — were magnitude, figure, 
motion, rest, number; tho proper— tlu>i»e objects of 
sense which are peculiar to one sense, an rolor t(» 
the* eye, sound to the ear, taste to tlio palate, and 
touch to the body. Flming. 

s6N'Si-Br.E.N®SS, n. l. The quality or the state 
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of being sensible ; capability of sensation or of 
emotion; sensibility. 

The senftMenesst of the eye renders it subject to pain. Sharp. 
This feeling and tetiitibleness and sorrow fur sin. Jlattunoad, 

2. Judgment ; reasonableness. Johnson, 

ad. 1. In a sensible manner; per- 
ceptibly to the senses or to the mind. 

2. Judiciously; reasonably, JoJinson, 

S^JN-SIF'^R-oCs, a. [L. sensHSi sense, andjfd?*o, 
to bear.] Producing sense or sensation. L. Gaz. 

S^N-sIf'IC, a. [L. sensus, feeling, andyheto, to 
pioduce.] Causing sensation. Good. 

SiCN‘'Sl§M, n. The doctrine that all our knowledge 
is derived originally from the sense ; sensuism ; 
sensualism. Fleming, 

SfiN'SJ-TIVE, a. [It. ^ Sp. senszlk^o ; Fr. 

1. Alive to organic affections from external 
objects ; having sense, but not reason ; pertain- 
ing to, or dependent on, sense , sentient. 

Tho '•* •> may have a love of some seti- 

‘ Hammond, 

SennUve knowledge roaehing no farther than the existence 
of things actually present to our senses. Locke, 

2. Liable to quick emotions; easily affected ; 
affected by touch; as, “ A sc7isitite person.’* 

SfiN'Sf-TlVE-LY, ad. In a sensitive manner- 

SEN'S1-T{VE-NESS, n. The quality of being sen- 
sitive ; sensibility. Ash, 

SfiN'Sr-TiVE-PLANT, «. {Bot,) A name ap- 
plied to plants, especially of the genus Mimosa^ 
which shrink or show marks of irritability on 
being touched, and particularly Mimosa pudica. 

Gray, 

JSSS* In certain species of Oxalis an irritability of so 
marked a kind has been found as to cause them to be 
classed among senntive-plants, Lindley, 

fVild semitive plants a leguminous plant growing in 
sandy fields near the coast of the TJ. S., from New 
England southward ; Cassia Jiicutans. Gray, 

SfiN-Sf-TlV’l-TY, n. The state of being sensi- 
tive ; sensibility j sensitiveness. Fleming, 

t* Sj^N'SlVE, a, Sensible ; feeling. Sidney, 

SEN-sO'RJ-AL, a. Relating to the sensorium; 
sensory. Tucker, 

SjRj\r-sd 'Jtr- &Jf, n , ; pi. L. ssysoniA ; Eng. sen- 
SORIUMS.' [L. sefitiOf sensus, to discern by the 
senses.] (Anal,) The common centre of sen- 
sations ; the organ by which, or place in which, 
the sensations of the several senses are reduced 
to the unity of consciousness. Fleming, 

According to Aristotle, the senaonum was in 
all warm-blooded animals the heart, and therefore so 
in man. According to iiiodurn philosophers, the cen- 
tral organ is the brain ; tho piiuMl gland, according to 
Descartes , the ventricles, or corpus adlosum, accord- 
ing to others. Fleming", 

s£N’SQ-ltYi sensorium. Bentley, 

s£N'SQ-RY» Relating to the sensorium ; sen- 
tient’; sensorial. Belsham, 

Sensory ganglia, a series of ganglionic masses at the 
base of the brain, which are in direct communication 
with the nerves of sensation, as the optic, olfactory, 
auditory, and gustatory. — Se/worj/ nerves, nerves of 
sensation. These are general, as those connected 
with the posterior part of the spinal marrow ; and 
special, as those of the senses. Dunglison, 

Si5N^Sy-^L (-shy-gil), a, [Low L. sensualis, sen- 
sitive ; *It. sensuale ; Sp. sensual ; Fr. se/isuel] 

1, Relating to the senses ; depending on the 
senses ; affecting the senses. 

&Ten in fieneral are too partial in favor of a fertsnal appetite 
to take notice of truth when they have found it. L'E'tti anqe. 

2, Pleasing to the senses ; carnal ; not spir- 
itual. ** That good which is sezisuaV* ITooker, 

3, Bevoted to sense ; lewd ; voluptuous. 

These be sensual, having not the spirit. Jude 19. 
Belial, the disaolutest spirit that ftll. 

The sensualeat, Milton. 

SjfiN'sy-^L-tSM (s8n'shu-fil-tj!m), n, 1. Sensual- 
ity ; sensual indulgence, appetite, or ideas. 

2* (Mental Phihaophy,) The theory which re- 
solves all the mental acts and intellectual pow- 
ers of man into various modifications of mere 
sensation ; the doctrine that all our knowledge 
is derived originally from the senses. Brands, 

SfiN^Sy-AL-IST (slStt^shu-al-Ist), n. One devoted 
to sensual pleasures; a voluptuary; an epicure ; 
a carnal person. Sotsth, 


S3n3.. — A sensualist is devoted to the gratification 
of hia senses, and is a slave of the grossest appetites ; 
a voluptuary is devoted to the pleasures of sense ; an 
epicuie, to the indulgence of his appetite, or to the 
pleasures of the table. 

SfcX-Sr-xAL’l-TV (sen-shu-dl'e-t§), n. [It. sensu- 
al itu; Sp. s*^}isualidad\ Fr. sensualitt^.'] The 
quality of being sensual; devotedness to the 
senses or to sensual pleasures ; voluptuousness. 

Mar not her eeuse with t^nsuahty. 

They avoid dress lest they should ha\ e affections tainted 

I byanj settauahty. Addu>on. 

SEN-SU-AL-I-ZA'TION (sen-shi?-a.l-§-zA'shun), n. 
The act of rendering sensual ; the state of being 
sensualized. Qu, Rev. 

SJEN'Sy-AL-iZE (sen’shu-al-iz), l\ a. [t. SEXSU- 
AlilZED ; pp. SENSUALIZING, SENSUALIZED.] To 

give up to sensuality ; to make sensual ; to 
make carnal ; to carnalize. 

Not to suffer one’s self to be aentualised by pleasures, like 
those who were changed into brutes by Circe. J*ope, 

SJSN'SI'-AL-LY (sen'shu-?il-lf}, ad. In a sensual 
manner. * * Davies, 

SfiN'sy-AL-NESS, Sensuality. Wright, 

SEN'Sy-I§M, Sensism; sensualism. Fleming, 

t SEN-SlT-OS'l-TY, w. The state of being sensu- 
ous. * Scott. 

SEN'Sy-oOs (sSn'shi.i-us), a. Relating to sense 
or the senses ; pertaining to sensime objects ; 
affecting, as by images presented to the senses. 

To this poetry would be made piece dent, as betnj? less 
subtile and tine, but more simple, sensuous, and passionate. 

Mdton. 

To express in one word all that appertains to the percep- 
tion, considered as passive and merely recipient, 1 have 
adopted from our elder classics the word sen)>uous. Colemdge 

SfiN’sy-oOs-LY, ad. In a sensuous manner ; so 
as to affect the senses. Coleridge. 

SEN’sy-OyS-NJESS, n. The quality of being sen- 
suous. * Coleridge. 

SjSnT, z, & p. from send. 

SfiN'TJglNCE, n. [L. sententia, an opinion; It. 
sentenza ; Sp. sentezicia ; Fr. sentence.l 

1. Beterinination j decision ; judgment. 

Neitlicr sentence of men grounded upon such manifest and 

clear proof. Hooker. 

2. A maxim ; an axiom, generally moral. 

A divine sentence is in the Ups of the king. Prov, xvi. 10. 

3. (Gram.) An assemblage of words logically 
and grammatically^ joined so as to make a com- 
plete sense ; a period in writing. — See Pehiod. 

Long sentences in a short composition are like large rooms 
in a Utue house. Shenstone. 

jgPS* Every sentence, to whatever extent the rela- 
tions which It comprehends may have been multi- 
plied, is composed of only three kinds of combina- 
tions, — the predicative, the attributive, and tlie ob- 
jective. C. F, Becker. 

4i. (Law.) The judgment of a court pro- 
nounced after the hearing of a cause. BwiTill. 

Ml^lw the common law, sentence is exclusively 
used to denote the judgment in criminal cases. Bur- 
riU. 

sfiN'T^INCE, V, a. [Fr. sentencier.'] \i. sen- 
tenced ; pp. SENTENCING, SENTENCED.] 

1. To pass sentence upon ; to pass judgment 
on ; to condemn ; to doom to punishment. 

After this cold consideration, sentence me. Shak. 

Game the mild Judge and Intercessor both 
To sentence man. Milton. 

2. t To express in a sentence. Felton. 

SfiN'T^N-O^m, n. One who sentences, Southey, 

S^N-TfiN’TIAL (s§n-tl5n'shsil), a. Pertaining to 
sentences. ' Ahp, Newcome, 


2. Comprising sentences. Se>itcntiOU$ mai ks 
. . . such as the Chinese still retain.’* Utaw, 

SgN-TEN'TIOUS-LY, ad. In a sententious man- 
ner; expressively’; pithilj'. 

They describe her in part gravely and vntentioush/. Bacon. 

S-NESS (sfin-tSn’shus-ngs), 7i. Qual- 
ity of being sententious ; brevity with strength. 
The iMeilca I esteem for its gra\ ity and sententiomnesa.I)ryden, 

t SEX n, A sentry. Milton. 

SEN’TIjpX-CY (sSn'shen-se), n. State of being 

sentient ; perception ; feeling, [e.] Barrett, 

SEN’TJ-^INT (sSn'she-^nt), a. [L. sentio, sentiens, 
to discern by the senses,] Having sensation 
or the capacity of sensation; affected through 
the senses ; sensitive ; sensible. ** Any sentie^it, 
conscious, or intellectual nature.*’ Cudworth. 

SfiN’Tf-jgNT (s«n'she-ent), n, A being having sen- 
sation ; a sentient being. GlanviU. 

SEN’TIlgNT-Ly, ad. By sensation. Clarke, 

SJEiN'TI-MENT, n. [L. sentio, to feel ; It. sentu 
mmto ; Sp. seiitmizeizio ; Fr. sentiment,] 

1. Sensibility, feeling; emotion ; tenderness. 

Ho pretends to . . . sentiment and liberality. Sheridan, 

I am apt to suspect , . . that reason and sentiment concur 
in almost all moral determinations and conclusions. Jinntt* 

2. Thought ; notion ; opinion ; judgment. 

I - <'.■(• '< '# I j I /.r* t " wisdom and good- 

ne- 1 1 >u\ u-iJJ.'ji - • 1 i ' i' j- Locke, 

3. The sense considered distinctly from the 
language or things ; a sti iking sentence in a 
composition. 

Those who could no longer defend the conduct of Cato 
praised the sentiments, Dennis. 

4. A particular disposition of mind, as love, 
hatred, hope, pride, humility, &c. 

So wc speak of sentiments of respect, of esteem, of grati- 
tude. Held, 

6. {Fine Arts.) The idea which governs the 
general conception of a work of art. FazrhoH, 

jgggr- “ The word sentiment, afjreeably to the use made 
of It by our best Englihh writers, expresses very hap- 
pily those complex deteniu nations of the mind which 
result from the cooperation of our rational powers and 
our moral feelings. We do not speak of a man’s sen- 
timents concerning a mechanical contrivance, or a 
physical hypothesis, or concerning any speculative 
question whatever, by which the feelings are not ha. 
ble to be roused or the heart affected.” Stewart. 

The term sentiment is in English applied to 
the higher feelings,'*^ Sir W. Jlamiltoju 

Syn. — See Opinion. 

SfiN-Tl-MEN'TAL, a. 1. Abounding in sensibil 
ity ; easily affected ; having sentiment. 

A sentimental mind is rather prouc to overwrought feeling 
and vxaggei atud tenderuc&s. Eng. Syn, 

2. Exciting to sensibility ; pathetic. 

Perhaps there is no less danger in works called sentiment 
tal. They attack the heart more successfully because more 
cautiously. Knox, 

3. Affecting sensibility. 2'odd. 

n. The quality of being 
sentimental ; an affectation of sentiment oi sen- 
sibility. Qu. Rev* 

SfiN-T|-MfiN’TAL-IST, n. One who has, or who 
affects, sentiinent or sensibility. Montgomery. 

SfiN-Tl-MJeiN-TAL'I-TY, n. The state of being 
sentimental ; affected sensibility ; sentimental- 
ism. “ False pity and sentimentality.*^ Warton, 

SiSN-Tl-MfiN^TAL-IZE, V. n. To form, cherish, 
or affect sentiment or sensibility. Ec, Rev, 

SfiN-Tt-MfiN'TAL-LY, ad. In a sentimental man- 
ner ; with sensibility. Clarke, 


S®N-t£n'TI AL-LY» Q>d. By means of sentences, 
[ii.] * ' Coleridge. 

S^N-TftN'TI- A-R Y C-she-^-r?), n. One who, in for- 
mer times, read lectures on the sentences of Pe- 
ter Lorribard, a school divine of the twelfth cen- 
tury, who was Archbishop of Paris, Wright. 

t S5N-TSN-TI-0S'1-TY (sf n-tSD* n. 
Sententiousness. * Broiom. 


SJgN-TllN'TIOVS (Bfu-tga'shga), d [It. smtenzio- 
so ; Sp. sentenoioso ; Fr. scntencierx,'] 

1, Abounding with sentences, axioms, and 
maxims ; short and energetic; full of meaning; 
very expressive ; pithy ; terse ; sentential. Shak, 


Eloquence, with all her pomp and chamia, 
Foretold ua ufeful and sententioia trutha. 


Waller, 


SfiN'Tj-N^L, n. [L. sentio, to see; It. Port. 
smtintlla ; Sp* centinela ; Fr. sentinelled 

1. (Mil.) A private soldier placed in some 
post to watch the approach of the enemy, to 
prevent surprises, or stop such as would pass 
without order ; a soldier on guard. Etocgmler, 

2. t Watch •, guard ; duty of a sentinel. “ The 

parson in sewtimV* Merhert, 

SfiN'Tl-NfiL, V. a. To watch ; to guard. Ford. 

SfiN'Tl-NfeLLBD (sSn't^-nSld), p. a. Furnished 

with sentinels. Polhh, 

SfiN'TRYt n, [Corrupted from ssniinelj 

1. A’ soldier on guard ; a sentinel. Shak, 

2. Watch ; guard ; duty of a sentinel. 

O’er zny alumbert sentry keep. Browne, 
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SfeN’TRY-BuX, n, A small wooden house, serring ] 
to shelter a sentry in bad weather. Simmond*. 

(sfent'za), [It.] {Mm,) Without. Moore, 

SE'PAL, n, [Fr. s^'pale, De CandoUe."] {Bot,) A 
division or leaf of the calyx. Gray. 

Each leaf or separate piece of the corolla is 
called a petal ; each leaf of the calyx is called a sepaL 
The sepals and petals, or, in other words, the leaves 
of the blossom, serve to protect, support, or nourish 
the parts within. Gray, 

SEP'A*LINE, a. {Bot,) Relating to sepals. Gray, 

SEP'A-LOlD, CE. {Bot,) Sepal-like. Gray, 

BfiP'A-LOtys, a. Sepaline. Eny, Cyc. 

SEP-A-RA-BlL'l-TY, n. The quality of being sep- 
arable ;* divisibility. 

The greatest argument of real distinction is separability 
and actual separation. boms, 

6EP'A-RA-BI.E, a, [L. separahiUs ; It. separa- 
ble ; Sp. separable ; Fr. Stpa7'able,i That may 
be separated ; di visible ; discerptible. Locke, 

SfeP'A-RA-BLE-NESS, ». Separability. Boyle, 

SfeP^A-RA-BLY, ad. In a state of separation. 

S^P^^-RATE, V, a, [L. separOy separatusy to part ; 
It. separare ; Sp. separar ; Fr. sJparer.l [i. sep- 
arated ; pp, SEPARATING, SEPARATED.] 

1. To disunite; to disjoin; to dispart;^ to 
make a space between ; to disconnect ; to divide. 

Our separated fortunes 

Shall keep us both the safer. Shak, 

2. To sever ; to part ; to sunder ; to detach. 

Death from sin no power can separate, Milton. 

3. To set apart ; to segregate. 

Separate me Barnabas and Saul ibr the work whereunto I 
have called them. Acts xiu. 2. 

4. To withdraw ; to remove. '** Separate thy- 
self, I pray thee, from me.” Gen. xii. 9. 

Syu. — To separate is a general term, expressing 
an act done with or without violence ; to sever im- 
plies violence ; as, the head is severed from the body. 
Friends and things contiguous are separated ‘y the 
whole is parted or divided ; that which was joined, 
disjoined ; that which was muted, disunited or sun- 
dered ; a part of a body or a company is detached from 
the rest ; a person withdraws himself from society. — 
See Divide. 

s£p'A-RATE, p, n. To part ; to be divided or dis- 
united. “ They by consent separated." Locke, 

Si!P'A-RATE, a, 1. Divided from the rest ; part- 
ed 'from another; disparted; disioinedj disu- 
nited; disconnected; unconnected; distinct, i 
Piecec . . * were never sepm ate one from the other. Burnet, 

2. Being apart ; withdrawn ; removed. 

Eve separate he wished. Milton, 

3. Disunited from the body ; disengaged from | 
corporeal nature. 

The soul, or any separate spirit. Locke, | 

Separate eatatCy rLaw,) property given or settled to 
the separate use of a married woman, Bnmll — Sq?- 
arate mamtenance, (Law.) an allowance made by a 
husband to lus wife for her separate support and 
maintenance. Bouoier, 

Syn.-“See Different. 

BiiP'^-RATE-DY, ad. In a separate manner; 
apart ; singly ; not in union ; distinctly. 

It is of singular use to princes if they take the opinions of 
their council Doth separately and together. Bacon, 

SfeP’A-Rj\TE-N£sS, n. State of being separate. 

SfeP-A-RAx'l-CAL, a. Relating to separation; 
sectarian ; scHismatical. [r.] Dr, T, Dwight, 

SfiP-A-RA'TIQN, n, [L. separatiOy a sundering ; 
It, separctaione ; Sp. separacion ; Fr. separation.) 

X, The act of separating or the state of being 
separated; disjunction; disunion. 

They have a dark opinion that the soul doth live after the 
sepeurafwn from the body. Al^t. 

As the cqnftisiott of tongues was a mark of separation, so 
the being of one language was a mark of union. Bacon, 

2. The operation of disuniting things min- 
gled ; chemical analysis. Bacon, 

3. Dissolution of marriage ; divorce. Shak, 

»£p'A-RA-tI§M, n. The principles or qualities 
of the Separatists. Ch, Ob, 

S£p^A-RA-tIst, n. [Fr. s^paraHstey a dissenter.] 

1. One who separates himself, particularly 

from a church ; a sectary ; a schismatic ; a ae- 
ceder* South. 

2, One of a religious sect which originated in 


Dublin about the year 1803. Their principle 
was to return more nearly to what they con- 
ceived to be the primitive form of Christianity: 
-—also one of a sect who dissented from the 
main body of the IVTohmmedans about the for- 
tieth year of the ilegira, — c; -h (i also Afojfa- 
zalites, Bratide, 

SEP-A-RA-TIS'TIC, a. Relating to separatist^ 
schlsmatical. Schc^ , 

SfiP'A-RA-TlVE, a. Tending to separate. Boyle, 

SEP'A-RA-TOR, n. One that separates. Bailey, 

SEP'A-RA-T(>RY, a. Separative. Cheym, 

SfeP'A-RA-TO-RY, n. 1. {Ckem.) A vessel for 
separating fluids of diflerent densities from each 
other. DiinglisoJi, 

2. {Su 7 'g,) An instrument for separating the 
pericranium from the skull. WngM, 

S^I-PAWN^ n. Maize boiled in water;— written 
also scpon, [Local, U. S.] Clarke, 

tSfiP'?-Ll-BLE, a. [L. to inter.] That 

may be buried. Bailey, 

SE*Pl-4i n . ; pi. s&Pi-JE, [Gr. ctnhijy a sack ; cy- 

7r<a,*a’squid.j 

1. {Zoil,) A genus of oblong, naked, cepha- 

lopodous mollusks, which emit a black li^or 
when pursued ; the cuttle-fish. Eng. Cyc, 

2. A species of pigment prepared from a black 

juice secreted by certain glands of the cuttle- 
fish. Brande, 

Sepia drawingy a neutral tinted picture colored with 
sepia. Simmonds, 

t SEP-Jg-Li'^TIQN, n, [L. sepeliOy to bury.] An 
interment ; a burial. Bp, Hall. 

SEP-l-DA'C^oyS (sSp-f-da'shus), a. Pertaining to 
mollusks of the genus Sepia, Smart, 

fSfiP'l-MfiNT, n. [L. sepimeTiiumy an enclosure.] 
A hedge ; a fence. Bailey, 

S^I-P5n', n. Maize boiled in water. [Local.] Clarke. 

t S|:-P0§B' (s9-p5z')» [L* seponOy sepositusy 

to lay aside.] To set apart. Donne, 

t sfiP-Q-§i"TIQN, n, [L. seposUiOy a laying aside.] 
The act of setting apart. Bp, Taylor, 

SE'PCi^, n. [Per. sipah; Hind, sipahee, a sol- 
dier. Qikth^sfs Hind. Diet,"] 

1, One of the native soldiers in the service of 
the East India Company. 

40^ The character of the sepoysy as soldiers, has 
been the subject of much discussion. They have just- 
ly been celebrated for patience and fortitude under 
diflicuities and privations. Brande. 

2. A messenger. [Bombay.] Simmonds, 

SEPSy n. [Gr. aijiruy to make putrid ; L. seps, a 
venomous serpent, whose bite occasioned pu- 
trefaction.] {Zool.) A genus of saurian reptiles 
which have a cylindrical, elongate body, with 
four very short, slender, and scaly feet termi- 
nated, in most species, by one small toe or more. 

46^ The members, in reptiles of the genus Sepsy 
being merely rudimentary, the species seem to form 
the link between the saurians and ophidians* The 
typical species CSeps ehaletdes) is about a foot long, and 
its elongate body and pointed tail give it very much 
the appearance of a serpent. Baird, 

SfiPT, n. [Heb. a tribe ; It. ceppOy the trunk 

I of a tree ; Sp. cepa ; Fr. cep.’] A clan ; a race ; 
a family; a generation; — used particularly of 
a clan in Ireland. Spenser, 

The true and ancient Rnstietie, nsept whom he had met 
with in one of the provinces of that vast empire. Boyle, 

s:6PT, n. [L. septumy an enclosure.] {Arch,) A 
railing. Britton, 

S&P ' T4y n, pi. Partitions. — See Sbptttm. 

S^P^TAn-GLE, n, A figure having seven sides 
and seven angles ; a heptagon. PhilUps, 

SteP-TAN'GU-LAR, a. [L. aeptemy seven, and an- 
gukuy an angle.] Having seven angles or cor- 
ners, and seven sides. Bmhy, 

SEP-TB' RI-4y n,pt [L., from sepiunty a parti- 
tion.] ( Geol,) Flattened balls of stone, generally 
a kind of iron-stone, which, on being split, are 
seen to be separated in their interior into irreg- 
ular masses. Lyell, 

S|^P-t£m'B|:R, n. [L., from septemy seven.] The 


ninth month of the year ; — so called from being 
the seventh month from March, -which was the 
fost month of the Roman year. Peacham, 

SPP-TEM'BRJSTS, n,pl. The agents in the mas- 
sacre which took place in Paris on September 
2, 1792. Brande, 

40 »The term has become proverbial throughout 

Europe for all that is bloodthirsty and malignant in 
human nature. Brande 

SEP-TEM ' VIRy n. ; pL sjsp-t&m' vt^rt, [L. sep- 
'tenHy seveni and a man.] One of seven 
men joined in any office. Amsworth, 

Sjpp-TfiM'Vl-RATE, n. The office of the septera- 
viri ; a government of seven persons, Davies, 

SfiP'T^N-A-RY, a. [L. sept&nariusy containing 
seven; It. sette^iario \ Sp. septenarioi Fr. sep- 
tenaire,] Consisting of seven; as, “The sep- 
tenai'y number.” Hakewill. 

s£iP'T?N-A-RY, n. The number seven. Brownie, 

SjgP-TfiN'NI-AL, a. [L. septennisy of seven years; 
septemy seven, and annusy a year.] 

1. Lasting seven years; as, “A septennial 

duration of Parliament.” Burke, 

2. Happening once in seven years. “ For his 

septennial visit.” Howell* 

SlglP-TEN'TRi-AL, a. Of, or belonging to, the 
north. Drayton, 

SEP-TEJ\r'TRI-dy n, [L.] {Astroii.) The con- 
stellation otherwise called the Great Bear or 
Uisa Major. Lond, Ency, 

SpP-TEN'TRJ-pN, n, [L. septeniriOy the Great 
Bear, the north ; septentnoties, Seven Stars in 
the Great Bear or Charles's Wain ; Sp. ^ Fr. 
se2)te7itrion,] That part of the heavens in which 
are the Seven Stars in the constellation Septen- 
trio y the north. Shak, 

SjpP-TJBN'TRl-QN, } a. [L. septentHonaliSy 

S^lP-TJgN'TRl-Q-NAL, ) northern.] Of, or belong- 
ing to, the north’; northern. 

Tlie Qotbs, aad other septentrional nations. I/owell, 

t S^lP-TfiN-TRI-Q-NAL'l-TY, n. The state of be- 
ing northern; northerline’ss, Johnson. 


SJg:P-T£N'TRI-0-N4,L-LV, ad. Towards the north ; 
northerly. * ’ Broione. 

t SjpP-TfiN'TRl-Q-NATE, V, n, [L. septe7itrio, the 
north.] To tend northerly, Browne. 

SJ&PT'PoIl, n, [L. septemy seven, vcAfoliumy a 
leaf.] 

1. (2?o<.) The common name of plants of the 

genus Tormentellay the roots of which are used 
in the Western Isles of Scotland and in the 
Orkneys for tanning leather, and also for dye- 
ing rea. Loudon, 

2. A typical figure composed of seven equal 
segments of a circle, used in the Catholic 
Church to denote the number of sacraments, 
the gifts of the Holy Ghost, See, Fairholt. 

SfiP'TjC, n. (Med.) A substance which corrodes 
and disorganizes the soft parts without causing 
much pain. Dunglison. 

SfeP”riC, 7 <8. [Gr. , putri^ing ; L. fiejp- 

Si^P'TI-CAL, J tievs ; Sp. septico ; Ir* sepUqne,] 
{Med.) Raving the power to produce putrefac- 
tion; causing putrefaction. Browne^ 

SepUepoisonSy poisons furnished by the animal king- 
dom, Dunglison* 

Sj£p-Tl-CPDAL* a. [L. septumy a partition, and 
ctpdoy to cut.] {Bot*) Roting that form of de- 
hiscence in which the dissepiments divide or 
split into two plates. Lindley. Gray, 

S^P-tI <?* l-TY, n. Tendency to putrefaction. Sm. 

S:fcF-Tl-FA'R|-oOs, a, [L. septemy seven.] {Bot.) 
Turned seven different ways. Gray, 

SB;p-TIF'®R-oOs, a. [L. septumy a partition, and 
ferOy to bear.] {Bot.) Bearing the part^ons 
or septa. Gray, 

S?P-TlP'RA-GAL, a, [L. septum, a partition, and 
frangOy to break*] (Bo#.) Noting that form of 
dehiscence in which the dissepiments remain 
coherent with the axis and separate from the 
valves. Cray, 

SfiP-Tl-LAT'ipR-AL, a, [L. septem, seven, and 
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laiiiSy a side ; pi. lateral Having seven, sides ; 
as, A septilateral figure.” Browne, 

S5P-TiN'Sy-L.\E, a. [L. septem^ seven, and in- 
sulay an island.] Consisting of seven islands ; 
as, ** The Republic.” Qu. Rev. 

SfeP-TF-SYL'LA-BLE, «. [L. septeniy seven, and 

si/Uaba, a syllable.] A word having seven syl- 
lables. Oswald, 

Sf;p-TU-A-<5r?-NA'R|-AN, «. One who is seventy 
years of age. ' Scott. 

SISP-TU-A^'^-NA-RY, n. One who is seventy 
years old ; septuagenarian. H. More. 

JSEP-TU-A^'jg-NA-Ry, a. [L. septuagenarius, of 
seventy ; Fr. ' septuagenaire^^ Consisting of 

seventy, or seventy years. Browne. 

SEP- TU-.d-<^ES «. [L. septuagesimzfSy sev- 

entieth.] The third Sunday before Lent, so 
called from its being the seventieth day before 
Easter- Hook. 

SiBP-TlT-A-<?fis'I-MAL, a. [L, s^uagesimusy sev- 
entieth*.] Consisting of seventy. Browne. 

SEP'TU-A-^ENT, Qi. [L. septuagintay seventy.] 
A version of the Hebrew Scriptures into Greek, 
otherwi'^e called the Alexandrian version of the 
Old Testament. P. Cgc. 

JSe&^The Septua!Tint is reported by Josephus to have 
been made by seventy-two elders at the command of 
Ptolemy Pliiladelphus. But tliis account is very 
doubtfal, and is now generally lojected. Most critics 
imagine that the version of the Pentateuch was made 
during the reign of Ptolemy Soter, and between the 
years 298 and 285, B. C., for the benefit of the Jews 
whom Ptolemy had carried into Egypt (B. C., 320), 
and probably under the patronage of the king ; and 
that the name Septua^nt is derived from the circum- 
stance of rlh‘ version having been approved by the 
Sanhedrim of the Alexandrine Jews. It is evident 
from the style of the version of tlie remaining books 
of the Old Testament, that they were translated by 
different hands and at different times. That the 
translators of the Septuaffint were Egyptians is evi- 
dent from the Coptic words which occur iii the ver- 
sion. It was used not only by the Hellenistic Jews, 
but by all Jews who understood Greek ; and even 
some of the Talmudists mention it witli praise. It is 
constantly quoted by Josephus, and very frequently 
by the writers of the New Testament. P, Cyc. 

SfiP'TU-A-QiNT, a. Belonging to the version of 
the 01^ Testament called the Septuagint. Ash, 
Septvaffint chronology, that formed from the dates 
and periods of time mentioned in the Septuagint trans- 
lation of the Old Testament. It reckons 1500 years 
more from the creation to Abraham than the Hebrew 
Bible. Eiicy. Brit. 

fi^PT^y-A-RY, n. [L. septem, seven.] Any thing 
compo.scd of seven ; a week. Wright, 

s£:P^TUMyn.\ pi. stpfT4., [L.] 1. (Anat.) A 
partition; a membrane; a term applied to 
several parts of the body which serve to separate 
one part from another ; as, “ The septum or 
partition between the nostrils.” Encyc, Brit. 

2. (Bot.) A partition, as of the ovary and 
fruit; dissepiment. Gray. 

Si&P'TfJ-PLE, a. [Low L- smtuplex ; L. septem, 
seven, and plico, to fold.] Seven times as 
much; sevenfold. Johnson, 

flfeP'TH-PLE, V, a. To make sevenfold. 

liCt any one Hgure to himself the condition of our globe, 
vere the sun to be $epiii^Ud. Jiorsehel. 

S^J-pCtl'jCHRAL (-krsil), a, [L. sepulchralis', se- 
pulahrum, a sepulchre.] Relating to a sepul- 
chre or to burial ; monumental. 

Mine eye hath fbund that «ad. sepulchral rock. 

That was the casket of Heaven's richest store. MiUon. 

6j6;-Pt)'L'47nRAL-XZE, V. a. To render sepulchral 
or solemn. * Ch. Oh. 

#tjSP'UL-/CnRE (s«p'ul-k§r) [8«p'ul-fe§r, 5. W. P.J. \ 
E. X Ja. K. Sm. 'R. Wr. Wb\ ; s^-phl'k^r, Fen- 
ning, BaiUy\ n. QL. sepiUchrum, a burial- 
place; It. sepolcro; Sp. 4? Port, se^lcro; Fr. 
Sf^pulcreJ] The place where a corpse is buried ; 
a grave ; a tomb ; a monument for the dead. 

A tomb of the dead, among the ancients, occa- 
sionally at»sumed the fbrm of an important building. 
Tlie castle of St. Angelo, at Romo, is but the remains 
of tlie sepulchre of Hadrian. JPavrhotL 

Ji'h' “I consider this word as having altered its 
original accent on the second syllable, either by the 
necessity or caprice of the poets, or by its similitude 
to file generality of words of this form and number of 


syllables, which generally have the accent on the drst 
syllable. Dr. Johnson tells us it is accented by Shake- 
speare and .Milton on the second syllable, but by Jon- 
aon and Prior, more properly , on the first ; and he 
might have added, as Shakespeare has sometimes 
done.” Walker. 

S|:-POl'j 0HRE (se-piil'fcer) [se-pul'ker, S. W.J.E. 
F. Ja. Sm . ; sep'ul-ker, P. Wb.^y v. a. [^. 
SEPULCHRED ; pp. SEPULCHRING, SEPUL- 
CHRED.] To bury ; to entomb. Shak. 

S^;-PUL'jGHR 5D (s?-piil'kerd), p. a. Deposited in 
a sepulchre. Milton. 

SfiP'UL-TURE, n. [L. sepuMura, a burial; Fr. 
sepultu7'e.'\ Interment; burial. Drydesi. 

Syn. — See Burial. 

SE-Q,UA'CIOys (se-kwa'shus), a. [L- sequax, pur- 
suing seqiloTy to follow.] 

1. following ; attendant. “ A segimtvmts and 

credulous easiness.” [r.] Bp. Taylor. 

2. Yielding easily; ductile; pliant. “The 
matter being ductile and sequacious.'* [r.] Ray, 

t SE-Q-UA'CIOUS-NESS (s^-kwa'shus-ngs),n. State 
of being sequacious ; sequacity. * Bp. Taylor. 

fSgl-ClUAy'l-TY, n. [L. segwactto, a facility in 
follotv’ing,] 

1. The act of following. “ In lazy or blind 
seqitactty of other men’s votes.” Whitlock. 

2 Ductility; toughness. Bacon, 

S^-aUA'RJ-oOs, a. Following, [r.] Roget. 

SE'GIUEL (se'fcw$l), n. [X. seqziela, that which fol- 
lows, a follower ; It. § Sp. sequela ; Fr. s^qzcelle ] 

1. That which follows ; the close ; conclusion ; 

succeeding part. “ It will appear more fully in 
the sequel.** Waterland. 

2. Consequence; event; issue. 

I have seen the fbarfhl sequel of that cxiierimont. IJolland. 

3. Logical sequence ; consequentialness. 

What sequel is there m this argument? Whxtoift. 

SB'dUENCE (sS'kw^ns), n. [L. sequor. sequens, 
to follow ; It. segueziza 5 Fr. sequence.'] 

1. Order of succession ; connection in a series. 

Tlie inevitable seituences of sm and punishment. Hall. 

In states, arms and learning have a eoncurrence or near 
sequence in times. Bacon. 

2, (Mus,) A regular alternate succession of 

similar chords. Moore. 

SE'aU^NT, a. Following; succeeding; conse- 
quential. [r.] Shak. 

t SE'au^NT, n. A follower. Shak. \ 

S5-aUEN'TIAL, a. Succeeding; following. f^R.] 
WaVJbn^e, West. Rev. 

S^J-CIU£;N'TIAL-LY, oA. "By sequence or succes- 
sion. " * J. Cassell, 1850. 

S^J-dUfiS'T^R (s9-kwSs'tfrL v. a. [LowL. seques- 
tro, to give up for safe keeping ; L. sequester, a 
mediator ; It. seqwstrare ; Sp. sequestrar ; Fr. 

\i. sequestered ; pp. seques- 
tering, SEQUESTERED.] 

1. To separate from others ; to set apart. 

Him hath God the Father spocially •‘erpK '.tet erl and sev- 
ered and set abide out of the numboi 01 all creatures. More. 

2. To withdraw ; to remove. 

When men most sequester themselvea firom oedon. Hooker. 

3. To set aside from the use of the owner to 
that of others; to seejuestrate. “His annuity 
is sequestered to pay his creditors.” Johnson. 

4. To cause to retire or withdraw. 

6. (Law.) In the civil law, to deposit, as a 
thing which is the subject of a controversy, in 
the hands of a third person, to hold for the con- 
tending parties ; — in international law, to seize 
and appropriate to public use, as the property 
of an individual; to confiscate: — in ecclesias- 
tical law, to gather, as the fruits of a void bene- 
fice, and keep them for the use of the next in- 
cumbent : — to take possession of, as the prop- | 
erty of a defendant, and hold it until, out of the 
rents, tithes, and profits, the plaintifi’s debt be 
satisfied. BurriU, ! 

S^i-aujfeS'TjpR, V. n. L To withdraw ; to retire. 
“To seen^t&r out of the word.” Milton. 

2, (Civil & Bed. Law.) To decline, as a 
widow, to interfere with a deceased husband’s 
estate ; to renounce. Bernier. 

S^-aufcS'T^lR, n. L t Separation; sequestra- 
tion. SheJe, 

2. (Civil Law.) A mediator or umpire be- 
tween two parties ; a referee. BurriU. 


SJ[Jl-(iUES'TR \-BLE, a. That may be sequestered 
or sequestrated. Boyle. 

SE-au£S'TRATE, V a. [t, SEQUESTRATED ; pp, 
SEQUESTRATING, SEQUESTRATED.] To Sepa- 
rate ; to set aside ; to sequester. Arbuihnot. 

J] SfiQ.-UES-TRA'TlON (sek-wes-tra''^iiin), n. [L. 
sequestratxo*. It. ie quest razione\ Sp.' secuestra- 
cion; Fr. Sr'qzzestz'ation.] 

1. The act of sequestering ; separation. Shak. 

2. The state of being sequestered or set aside. 

Since Henry Monmouth trst be^an to reign, 

Before whose dory I ins m arms. 

Thia loathiioiiie M qut •'U ufmn has e 1 had- HhaA:. 

8. Disunion ; disjunction, [r.] Boyle. 

4. (Law.) In the civil law, the depositing of a 
thing in controversy, either by the contending 
parties themselves^ or by order of a court, in 
the hands of a third person called a seqziester, to 
be held by him until it be ascertained which 
party is entitled to it;— 'in English practice, 
the taking possession of a defendant’s property, 
by \irtue of a judicial process, and holding it 
until some act be done or claim satisfied; as, 
until a defendant in equity clears himself of a 
contempt, or, in eeclesia*stical practice, until 
out of the rents and profits the plaintifTs debt is 
levied ; the taking possession of the property of 
a deceased person, where there is no one to 
claim it. — (International Law.) The seizure of 
the property of an individual, and the appropri- 
ation of it to the use of the government. BurriU. 

II SEa'UES-TRA-TOR [sek-wes-trS'tvr, W. J. F. 
K . ; sfek'w^es-tra-tur, iS. B, Sm. Wr, ; fiS-kw§s- 
tra'tyir, P. Wb.], u. 

1. One whO' sequesters, or who takes prop- 

erty from another. “ Sequestrators, men for the 
most part of insatiable hands.” Milton. 

2. One to whom a sequestration is made. 

Bouvier. 

SE’Q-ITIN, n. [It. secchino; sccca, a mint; Sp. 
zequi, zeqimi ; Fr. ecoi^iw.] An Italian gold 
com, of the value of about 9s. 6d. stoning 
(®2.29) a Turkish gold coin worth from 7s. 
6d. to 7s. 8d. sterling ($1.81 to $1.85). — Writ- 
ten also zechin, and chequin. Simmonas. P. Cyc. 

S9-RAgL'i 5 (B§s-rM’y5), n. [Per, serai, a palace, 
— It. serz'aglio; Sp, serallo', Fr. Sfhrail.] The 
palace of the Turkish sultan, at Constanti. 
nople : — a place for concubines in the East ; a 
harem. 

There is a great deal more solid content to be tbnnd in a 
constant course of well l\ij. ' 1.1 i • vi.i pu • 1 < f 

aserat/lto. \; t , 

J9®“ “ By Europeans it is generally confounded with 
the harem, and hence is sometimes used to siguity a 
house ol women kept for debauchery.” Smart. 

SE-bJ'J, n, [Per., a palace.] A place for the 
'accommodation of travellers in the East Indies; 
a khan ; a caravansary. Hamilton^ 

S^R-AL-BU'MJgSNj ». \serum and albumen.] The 
albumen contained in the blood, the chemical 
reactions of which differ in some respects from 
those of ovalbumen, or the albumen contained 
in the white of an egg. Miller. 

SJ^-RANG', n. The boatswain of a vessel. [East 
Indies.] Simmonds. 

SER'4PH (sSr'af), pL Heb. sERApmsf, Eng. 
SERAPHS. [See Seraphim.] An angel of the 
highest rank ; one of the seraphim. 

As tlie rapt seraph that adores and burns. Pope. 

JSS^ In the English version of the Bible, the plura. 
form, Seraphims, is used. One of the scraphms.** 
Isa, vi. 6. — See SERAPHIM. 

S^-RAPH'lC, > \Xt.S^Bp. seraJico^FT. s^a- 

S?-RAPH'T-CAL, ) phique.] 

1. Pertaining to, or resembling, a seraph ; an- 
gelic ; celestial. “ Seraphic love.” Boyle, 

2. Befined from sensuality ; pure. Swift. 

3. Burning with love or zeal, Wright, 

S5-RAPH^I-CAL-LY, ad. Like a seraph. Clarke. 

S¥-RAPH'|-CAL-NfiSS, n. The quality of being 
seraphic. Scott. 

S|i-RAFH^?-Cl§M, n. The state or the quality of 
a seraph. Cudworth. 

SfeR'A-PHiM (sSrVflm), n. pL [Heb. \ 

to bum, to be eminent or noble ; Gr. wp«- 
qtfi ; L, seraphim ; It. serafino ; Sp. serafin ; Fr 
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s^apbrn.] Angels of the highest rank in the j 
celestial hierarchy, represented as surrounding i 
the throne of God. “To thee (herubim and 
seraphim continually do cry.*’ Common Prayer* 

jg^ See Cherubim, and Seraph. 

SfiR-A-PHi^NA, n. A seraphine. Wright* 

SfeR'A-PHINE, n. (Mils,) A kind of small organ, 
resembling a melodeon, in which the tone is pro- 
duced by the vibration of metallic reeds. Dicighi* 

SjB-Jti 'Prs, n. [L., from Gr. Sfpdirrf.] An Egyp- 
tian divinity, whose worship was introduced into 
Greece and Rome. W* Smith. 

SE-RjS'KIER, or SER-.aS-KIER* [se-rSts'fcer, S/n. 
IVr. Wb . ; sS-r&s-k5r', K . ; ser'?is-kSr, n. 

[Fr. sdrasguier.l The commander-in-chief of 
the Turkisn army; a generalissimo ; a general; 
— written also serasqmer, Simmonds. 

SkR^C®L, n* See Sarcel. Booth* 

SERE, a* Dry ; withered; sear.—See SEAR.Sj?en«er. 

fSERE, n. [Fr. serre.'\ The claw or talon of a 
bird of prey* Chapman* 

SER-E-NADE', n. [It. (Sr Sp- serenata% Vx.s>^re- 
nade. — From L. serotmt£$, happening late ; se- 
ro, late. Landais. — From L. seremiSt clear, se- 
rene. Brande.'] 

1. A musical performance at night under ydn- 
dows, especially by gentlemen in the spirit of 
gallantry, under the windows of ladies. Addison* 

2. A song or piece for serenading. Dwight. 

s£R-E-NADE', ^?. a* [Fr. serenader.] [i. sere- 
KADED ; pp. SERENADING, SERENADED.] To 
entertain with a serenade. Spectator* 

sSR-E-NAde^ V* n* To perform a serenade 

A znaa might as well serenade in Greenland as in our 
region. 7ader. 

S&R^E~hrA'T4,n* [It.] (ilf MS.) A vocal compo- 
sition on an* amorous subject. Moore* 

f SfiR'9-NATE, n. A serenade. Milton. 

Sl^EENE^ a* [L. serentis ; It. ^ Sp. sereno ; Fr. 
serein.'] 

1. Clear; calm; placid; quiet. 

The moon, serene in glory, mounts the sky. Pope. 

a. Unruffled; undisturbed; tranquil; peace- 
ful; composed; collected. 

A screw expeetatiton of the future life. Grem. 

3. .^pUed as a title of courtesy or honor in 
some Furopean countries. 

The most serene Prince Eeopold, Archduke of Austria. Jliilton. 

Syn,— See Calm, Clear. 

fSjg-RENE', n. [Fr. serein.'] Cold, damp air 

coming on after sunset. Davies. 

The fogs and the serene offend us. Daniel. 

S5-rSne', V. a. [L. sereno ; It. serenare ; Sp, se- 
renar*, Fr. sermer.] 

1. To make serene ; to calm ; to quiet. [R.] 

Makes the mind to lie 

With gentle motion, and serenes the sky. Eanshato. 

2. To clear ; to brighten, [r.] Philips. 

Sig-RENE'LY, ad. In a serene manner; with se- 
renity; calmly. Pope* 

S]|:-RENE'N]g:sS, n. Serenity, FeUham* 

t S^!-RfeN'l-TODE, n. Serenity. Wotton. 

B|;-r£n'j-TY, n* HL. sermitas ; It* serenitiii Sp. 
serenidad ; Fr. s^4niU.] 

L The state of being serene ; calmness with 
clearness, as of the air. D impier. 

2. Undisturbed state ; peace ; quietness. 

** General peace and serenity T Temple. 

3. Calmness of mind; evenness of temper; 
composure; collectedness; coolness. 

1 cannot see how any men. should ever tran'sgress those 
moral rules with confidence and seremtu* Locke, 

4. A title of honor or courtesy. 

The sentence of that court now sent to yonr serenity, Milton, 

SfiRP, n. [L. servuSf a slave ; It. servo ; Sp. sier* 
VO ; Fr. serf.] A slave attached to the soil ; — 
sometimes written cerf. 

A great part of them were ser/s, and lived In a state of ah- 
fol ttte slavery or villainage. JSume, 

“ The [in feudal times] was bound simply 
to labor on the soil where he was born, without any 
right to go elsewhere without the consent of his lord ; 
but he was ftree to act as he pleased in his daily ac- 
non. The shzDe, on the contrary, is the property of 
his master, who may require him to act as he pleases 


in every respect, and who may sell him as a chattel.” 
Boucier, 

SjfeRF'A^E, n. The state or condition of a serf 
or of serfs ; serfdom, Qu, Bev. 

I hate the insU tution of serfage. Czar Alexander II. 

SERF'DQM, M. The state or condition of serfs; 
serfage. Bd. Rev, 

SEtt^fE (serj), n {It saja ; Sp, saraa ; Fr. serge.] 
A kind of twilled cloth, commonly of wool, but 
sometimes of silk. “ In kersey or serge.^^ Hale, 

Sj^R^E, n. A large candle used in the cerenaonies 
of the Roman Catholic Church. FairhoU, 


1 SER'^l?AN-CY (sir'jen-sf), n, 
geant. 


The office of ser- 
Hacket 


1 SER'GSIANT, or SER'J^JANT (sir'jent or ser'jent, 
13) [sar'jent, S. W. P. J. E. F.Ja.R. Wr. m . ; 
ser'jent or sar'jent, AT.; sfer'jent, C.], n. [It. ser- 
gente ; Sp. sargento ; Fr. sergent* — From L. ser- 
viOf serviensy to serve ; servus, a servant, a slave, 
Skinner.] 

jggyTlie two orthographies sergeant and seHeant 
are both well authorized : — sergeant by Bailey, Mar- 
tin, Johnson, Walker, Jamesson, &c. ; serjeant by 
Smart, Whishaw, Burrill, Braude, P. Cyc., Black- 


1. Formerly, in England, an officer to exe- 
cute the commands of magistrates, answering 
to the more modern bailiff of the hundred. 

The mogistratc sent the sergeants^ saying, Let those men 
go. Acts xvi. 36. 


2. In England, a lawyer of the highest rank 
under a judge, corresponding with doctor in the 
civil law; a sergeant-at-law. 

The Court of Common Pleas is open to sergeants only for 
the purpose of pleading. Drande. 


3, In England, a title sometimes given to 

certain of the king’s servants. “ Sergeant-oYii’^ 
rurgeon.” Johnson. 

4. (Mil.) A non-commissioned officer, of the 
second rank, in a company or troop. Stocqiieler. 


Color-sergeant^ (MU*) a sergeant appointed to guard 
the colors earned by an ensign — Cohering sergeant, 
a sergeant who, during the exercise of a battalion, 
stands or moves behind each officer commanding or 
acting with a platoon or a company. — Drill sergeant, 
a sergeant who, under the direction of a sergeant- 
major, instructs raw recruits in the principles of mili- 
tary exercise. — Lanee sergeant, a corporal acting as a 
sergeant in a company, Pay-sergeant, a sergeant 
employed to pay the men, and to account for all dis- 
bursements. — Qvartermaster-sergeant, a sergeant act- 
ing under the quartermaster of a regiment. Stocqueler, 
— Sergeant-at-armsy in England, an officer whose duty 
it is to attend the person of the king, to arrest traitors 
or persons of quality offending, and to attend the lord- 
high-steward sitting in judgment on a traitor, &c. 
Cowell. — In a legislative body, an officer wlio exe- 
cutes the commands of the house m apprehending de- 
linquents or offenders, and in preserving order, 3cc. 
In the House of Lords, the sergeant-at-arms attends 
upon the chancellor with the mace, and executes the 
orders of the house for the apprehension of delin- 
quents. — A ministerial officer attending a court of 
chancery. Brande. Bumll. — Sergeant qf the mace, in 
England, an officer who attends the lord mayor of 
London, or the chief magistrate of a corporate town. 
Burrdl. — Sergeant-at-law, (Eng, Imw.) a lawyer of 
the highest rank under a judge ; — also called sergeant, 
Brande. — Sergeant-major, (Mil.) the chief non -com- 
missioned officer in a regiment, who assists the adju- 
tant, &iC. Olos. qf MU, Terms. — White sergeant, a 
term of ridicule, in the British service, for a lady who 
interferes in military matters. Stocqueler. 


jg^ There is a remarkable exception to the com- 
mon sound of the letter e in the words clerh, sergeant, 
and a few others, where we hud the e pronounced 
like the a in dark and margin. But this exception, I 
imagine, was, till within these few years, tlie general 
rule" of sounding this letter before r, followed by an- 
other consonant. Thirty years ago, everyone pro- 
nounced the first syllable of merchant like the mono- 
syllable march, and as it was originally written, mar- 
chant. Service and servant are still heard, among the 
lower orders of speakers, as if written xorrice and sar- 
vaM ; and even among the better sort, we sometimes | 
have the salutation, < Sir, your saroanp ; though this ' 
pronunciation of the word singly would be looked i 
upon as a mark ot the lowest vulgarity. The proper l 
names Derby and Berkeley still retain the old sound ; 
but even these, in polite usage, are getting into the 
common sound, nearly as if written Durhy and Burke-, 
ley. As this modem pronunciation of the e has a ten- 
tency to simplify the language by lessening the num- 
ber of exceptions, It ought certainly to be indulged.” 
Walker. 

*« The letters er are irregularly sounded ar in cUrk 
and sergeant, and formerly, but not now, in merchant, 
Derby, and several other words.” Smart, 

In the United States, the letters er are, by good 


speakers, regularly sounded, as in Iter, in the words 
merchant, ^errant, Derby, Berkdeij, Sec. Tlie regular 
pronunciation ol clerk [clerk] i<5 also a very common, 
if not the prevailing, mode. Many give tlie same 
sound to e in sergeant. — See Clerk, and Mer- 
chant. 

II SER’§1^:aN-TRY (sar'-), 71. Sergeanty. Johnson. 

II SER’^5.^NT-SHiP (sar'jent-sliip), 7i, The office 
of a sergeant. Clarke. 

II SER'^^:AN-TY, or SER'JJPANT-Y (sdr'jent-y or 
ser'jfnt-y), n. * [Low^ L. serjatitia.'] (Eng, Late.) 
An honorary kind of feudal ser\ice due to the 
crown for lands held of it, and which is still re- 
tained. Burrill. 

Grand sergeanty, a species of tenure whereby a 
tenant was bound, instead of serving the king gen- 
eially in liis wais, to do some special honorary ser. 
vice to the king in person, as to carry Ins banner, 
sword, dtc. Burrill, — Petit sergeanty. See PETIT. 

SE'Rl-AL, a. Kelating or belonging to, or con- 
sisting of, a series. P. Cyc. 

SE’Rl-AL, n, A work or publication issued in 
succe'ssive parts or numbers. Month. Rev* 

SE’Rf-ATE, a. Arranged in a series. Clarke* 

SE’R{-ATE-LY, ad. In a series ; seriatim. Clarke. 

SE-RX-A'TIM, ad. [L.] In a series; in order; 
one after another. Ch. Oh. 

S^-Ri'^CEOUS (se-rlsli'u8, 66), a* [L. sericeus ; 
sertetts, silken.] 

1. Pertaining to, or resembling, silk ; silky. 

2. (Bot.) Covered with silky pubescence or 

down. Gray. 

s£r'1-CUlT-ITRE (&Sr'§-kiilt-yyr), n. [L. sericum, 
silk, and cxdtura, cultivation.] The cultivation 
of silk-womis. , Tomlinson. 

SE'Rl-E^ (s€'rf-ez), n. sing. & pi* [L. ; sero, to 
join or bind together.] 

1. A connected or continued succession, or- 
der, or course ; sequence. 

All Implexed series or concatenation of causes. Cudioorih. 

The chasms of the correspontlence 1 cannot supply, hov- 
ing destroyed too many letters to preserve any aenes. Pope. 

2. (Arith. 8c Algebra.) An indefinite number 
of quantities or terms which succeed each other 
according to some determinate law. Jluiton* 

jggg" Seneses, in the plural, is sometimes, though 
not often, used. “ Seneses of periodic terms.” James 
Ivory. 

.arithmetical senes, a series in which each term is 
derived from the preceding by the addition of a con- 
stant quantity, called the common difference, which 
may be either a positive or a negative quantity.— 
cending series, a senes in wliich tlie powers of the in- 
determinate quantity increase. — Converging senes, a 
series in which, the greater the tiunibor of terms taken, 
the nearer will their sum approach in value to a fixed 
quantity, called the sum of the series. — Decreasing se- 
nes, a senes in which the numerical value of each term 
is less than that of the preceding term. — Descending 
series, a series in which the powers of one of tlie inde- 
terminate quantities decrease, ot else increase in the 
denominators. Hutton. — Determinate series, a series 
whose terms pioceed by the powers of a determinate 
quantity, series, a senes W'hose terms con- 
tinually increase, or which has the successive sums 
of its terms departing farther and farther from a fixed 
quantity, called llie .suw qf the series.-— Exponential se- 
nes, aserics deriv'ed from the development of exponen- 
tial functions. — Geometrical series, a series in which 
each term is derived from the preceding one by multi- 
plying it by a constant quantity, either integral or frac- 
tional, called the ratio of the p7 ogre-iAwn. — Hat monical 
series, a senes consisting of the recipiocals ot an arith- 
metical series or progression. — lit creasing series, a se- 
nes in whicti the iiiimonVa! value of each term is great- 
er than that of tlie preceding term. Da. 4* P - — Indeter- 
minate senes, a senes w’hose tei nib jirorced by the pow- 
ers of an indeterminate quantity, with ind-eterminate 
exponents, or with indeterminate coefficients, —liffnite 
series, a series considered as infinitely continued in 
respect to the number of its terms, as the quotient 
of unity divided by 3, which is equal to the series 
A — Interpolation of series, the 

finding of interm^iate terms at a series, their place i n 
the series being given. — Inte-rscendent series, a sc- 
ries coimisting of terms having radical quantities for 
their exponents. -<-Rec«m»g- series, see Recurring. 
— Sum of an inflniu series, the limit which is ap- 
proached more nearly by adding mere terms, but 
which cannot be exceeds by adding any number of 
terms whatever. — Summahle series, a series whose 
sum can be accurately found. Hutton* 

Syn.— Senes means succeeeion ; order, method or 
rank. A series of ages, figuree, or experiments ; order 
of a procession ; a sucoesseon of sovereigns ; a course 
of lectures or of events. 
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SERVANT 


SfiR'IN, n. [Fr.] {Ornith,) A small passerine 
sin mug-bird, of the family FringiUidcCy or 
fin^es ; the canary-bird or canary-finch ; Fruu 
gill% Canaria of Linnaeus, Eng. Cyc. 

SE R|-0— COM'IC, ) Being both serious 

SE'Rf-O— COM'i-CAL, J and comic. Baldwin, 

SE'RI-OCS, a, [L, serius] It. 5 Sp. seHo; Fr. 
s&ieiiJc.] 

1. Grave ; solemn ; sedate ; not gay, sportive, 
or volatile ; not light of behavior. 

I am more serious than my custom. Shak. 

TTo-r '«"•« tT t*'o pagan rclipoii and 

-w 'V .. •■■ni' 1. c !\ _■ words of his, when 

' I ' 'i.'.hi oi ! 'f . t, .. Cudwotth. 

2. Important ; weighty ; momentous; not tri- 
fling. “ A very serious business.** Shak, 

3. {Med,) Attended with danger. Dunglison, 

Syn. — See Grave. 

SE'Rf-oCs-LY, ad. In a serious manner ; grave- 
ly ; in earnest. Dryden, 

SE'’RI-OyS-NESS, n, 'Ihe qualitjr or the state of 
being seiious ; gravi./; solemnity. 

The first requisite m religion is seriousness. Podey. 

SER'J^ANT (s'dr'jent), n. See Seiioeant- 

t S^R-Mu^-l-NA'TlON, n. [L. sermocinatio,^ 
Iheiietof making’ speeches. Peacham. 

t S^R-MOy'I-NA-TOR, n, [L. sermocinor, to dis- 
course.] A preacher or a speech-maker. HoweU, 

SER*MON, n. [L. sermOi ^ discourse; sero, to 
join ; seria orcftio, i. e. connected speech. W, 
Smith, — It. sermone ; Sp. ^ Fr. sermon,'} 

1. t A word or an expression ; something 

said. IVickliJfe, 

2. A religious discourse delivered from the 

pulpit or to a congregation. South, 

Sermons he heard, yet not so many 

As left no time to pinctisu anyi 

lie heard them reverently, and then 

His practice preached them o'er again. Qraahaw. 

3. A serious exhortation. Smart. 

t Sj^R'MON, V, a, 1. To utter in a sermon ; to 
discourse of, as in a sermon. Spenser, 

2. To tutor ; to lesson ; to teach ; to instruct. 
** Sermon me no farther.’* Shak. 

t Si&R^MON, V, n. To compose or deliver a ser- 
mon. “ A weekly charge of sermoning,** MiUon, 

S£R-MQN-EER', n, A sermonizer. B, Jomon, 

S?R-M6N'|-CAL, a. Like a sermon. Doddridge, 

t SiiR'MQN-iNG, n. Discourse; instruction; 
“ There needeth little sermonmg^' Chaucer, 

SBR'MQN-ISII, a. Partaking of the character of 
a sermon; somewhat like a sermon. [»,] Ch, Ob, 

SiiR'JMON-IST, n. A writer of sermons. Dihdin, 

HER^MO '.AT/- i^My n, [Low L.] An interlude or 
’historical’ pltw» formerly acted by the inferior 
orders of the Catholic clergy, assisted by youths, 
in the body of the church. Cowel, 

Pi^R'M^N-IZE, V. n, p. SERMONIZED ; pp. SER- 
MONIZING, SERMONIZED.] 

1. To deliver sermons ; to preach. Nicholson, 

2, To inculcate formal precepts or rigid rules. 
The dictates of a RKiroBO and aermouisam flither. Chesterjield, 

sfeR'MQN-fZ-5R, n, A writer of sermons, Knox, 

SiSR'MQN’-fZ-lNG, n. The act of writing or 
preaching a sermon or sermons. Ch, Ob, 

SlR' MGO'N-TAIN, n, {Bot,) A plant with aromatic 
seeds and roots ; heart-wort ; Laserpttium silery 
or Sikr montmium, Dunglison, 

Sjp-E^N*, or S?-r66n', n, [Sp. soron, a frail, 
pannier, hamper, or crate ; zurron^ a game-bag, 
a sack, a seron ; Fr. serro7i,‘\ 

1, A bale or package made of skin or hide, 

or a bale formed of pieces of wood, and covered 
or fastened with hide. Sinunonds. 

46^ Cochineal, indigo, and various drugs are im- 
ported in serous or mroons, Simmonds, 

2. A matted bale of almonds or a pannier of 

raisins, weighing each about 874 1^*- ry-an Af- 
rican weight of \S6,56 grains. Simmonds, 

SE'e6se, a. Watery ; serous- More, 

S)e;-R68^-Ty, n, [Fr. shosUd,’] 

1. The ’most watery part of animal fluids, 
as of blood, milk, &c. ; serum. Dunglison, 


2, The fluid which exudes from the albumen 
of the serum of the blood when copgiilatf'd by 
heat. JJiiniy 'tsun. 

s£r*Q-tINE, «. [Fr. sero^fwe.l (Zoo/.) A species | 
of bat found in England and other parts of Eu- 
lope; VespertilHo serotinus, Bell, ^ 

SE'ROrs, a. [It. ^ Sp. serosoi Fr. sareux,'] Per- 
taining to serum ; thin ; watery ; — used of the 
most watery portion of animal fluids, as of the 
blood. Dunglison, 

SERTjpNT, n, [L. serpens \ serpo (Gr, to 

creep; It, serpente% serpiente \ Ei, serpent.^ 

1. {Zobl.) A reptile without feet of the order 
Ophidia ; a snake. 

The serpeniSy with one exception {Detrodon of 

j Owen, or Coluber of Linnsus, which feeds on birds’ 
eggs), subsist on living prey, Serpente, can creep, 
glide, grasp, suspend themselves, erect themselves, 
leap, dart, bound, swim, and dive. Eng, Cyc. 

jgSS=‘ The serpent is a symbol of eternity, and, as the 
symbol of renovation, is an attribute of JEsrulapms, 
the god of the healing art ; and also of liis father 
Apollo. Fairholt, 

2. A ‘sort of fire-work which has a serpentine 

motion in the air. Dryden. 

3. A subtle, malicious person. Wright. 

4. {Mus.) A bass wind-instrument ; — so 

named from its convolutions. Bra7ide. 

5. {Astron.^ A northern constellation. P, C'ye, 

SER'PJgNT, a. Pertaining to, or like, a serpent ; 
serpentine ; — used in composition, MiUon. 

SER-PEJir-TA'RI-j3y n. {Bot.) A name applied 
to the roots of numerous species of the genus 
Aristoloehia, especially of Aristolochia serpeti- 
taria; Virginia snake-root. Wood ^ Bache. 

S'eR~PEJ^-tA' RI~CSy n. {Astron.) An ancient 
constellation, in the northern hemisphere ; — 
called also Ophviicus, IJidton, 

SER'P?NT-CU'CtJM-B?R, n, {Bot) A plant of 
the genus TrickosajitTies, resembling the cu- 
cumber ; snake-gourd. Wright, 

SfiR'P^NT-EAT-eR, n. {Omith.) An African bird 
that feeds on serpents ; secretary-bird. Baird, 

Si&R'PjgJNT-FiSH, n, {Jch.) A marine fish; red 
snake* fish; Cepola i^escms. P, Cyc,, 

S^R-PfiN'Tl-PdRM, a, [L. serpmsy serpentisy a 
serpent, and forma, form.] Having the form 
of a serpent. Brands, 

SER-PjgJN-Tl^gr'l-NOtJ’S, a, [L. serpenSy serpentis, 
a serpent, and gigno, to produce.] Bred of a 
serpent. Maunder, 

SfeR^PlpN-TINE (19), 05. [h. serpe'ntinus \ serpe^is, 

a serpent ; It. § Sp. serpentino.'] 

1. Pertaining to, or resembling, a serpent. 

To fVee him from so serpentine a companion as I am. Sidney, 

The figures and their parts ought to have a serpentine and 
flaming form naturally. Dryden, 

2, Winding like a serpent; anfractuous. 

Mazes serpetitine.” Blackmore. 

Se^entine line, {Geom.) a spiral line. Crabb, — Ser- 
pentine stone, {Min,) serpentine. Wotton, — Serpentine 
tongiM, {Maneffr.) an expression applied to the tongue 
of a horse wlien he constantly moves it, and some- 
times passes It over the bit. London Eney, — Serpen- 
tine verse, {Poetry,) a verse which begins and ends 
with tile same word. Crabb, 

Sjl£R'P:igN-TrNE, n, 1, {Min.) A species of rock 
or mineral occurring crystallized and massive, 
and also fibrous and foliated, and composed 
chiefly of hydrous silicate of magnesia. Dana, 

jQf 9 ^ Serpentine often constitutes mountain masses. 
Mixed with carbonate of lime it forme verd antique 
warble, which occurs in extensive bods. Chromic i ron 
is ofren disseminated tlirougli it, giving it a mottled 
appearance, somewhat similar to the skin of a snake, 
whence the name serpentine or ophite* Common ser- 
penthie is opaque or nearly so, often of dark shades of 

f reen, and constitutes extensive beds. Precious or no- 
te serpentine, is translucent and massive, with a nch, 
oil -green color, of pale or dark shades. Dana. 

2, {Bot.) An herb of the gomia Dracontium ; 
— so called from being mottled like the skin 
of a snake, Ainszoorth, 

S£R'PJpN-TfNE, V. n. To wind like a serpent; to 
meander ; to serpentize. [r.] Bmte, 

SiSR’P^JN-TfNB-LY, ad. In a serpentine manner- 

S]feR'P?;N-Tf-NO(Tg, a, Kelating to serpentine; 
of the nature of serpentine. De la Beche. 


S^R'PigN’T-iZE, V, n. To wind like a serpent ; to 
meander. ** The lane serpentizes.** Maso?i, 


SER'PENT—LIKE, a. Resembling a serpent; ser* 
pentine. Clarke, 


SER'P^IXT-Ry, n, 1. A winding like that of the 
serpent. ’ Wright, 

2. A habitation of serpents. Keates. 

SER'PE^’T’S— tGngue (-tung), n, (Bot,) A name 
applied to plants of the genus Ophioglossum ; 
adder*s-tongue. Ainsworth. 

t SER’PJgT, n, A basket. Ainsworth. 

SJpR-Pl^r'l-NOtjS, a,^ (Med.) 1. Pertaining to, or 
affected with, serpigo, Wiseman* 

2. Noting affections which creep, ns it were, 
from one part to another. Dunglisotu 

SJgJR-Pl'GO, or SER-Pi'GO [ser-pi'go, S. Wb.; ser- 
pe'g5, Ja. K. S7n. ; ser-pl'gb or sdr*pe-gS, IV, ; seri- 
p§-g6, P.], 71, [Low L., from L. serpo, to cieep.] 
\Med.) A cutaneous disease consisting of vesi- 
cles with reddish bases, uniting in rings; ring- 
worm ; Herpes circinatus, DunglisoTi 

SkR'PU-L4, n. [L., a little 
snake.} (Zool.) A genus of 
anellidans inhabiting twist- 
ing calcareous tubes, which 
cover stones, shells, and other 
marine bodies, Baird. 

S^R-PU'Lg-AN,^. {Zool.) An 
anellidan of the genus Ser- 
puki, B? ande, 

S^lR-PU'Ll-DAN, 71. {Zoo/,) A 

seipulean, ’ Wright, 

SkR'PL’-LITE, n, (Pal.) A fossil anellidan of 
the genus Set pula. Eng. Cyc. 



fSERR, V, a, [Fr. serrer,} To drive or crowd 
together or into a little space. Bacon, 


SERRATE, } \lu, seiTatvs'y serra, 
SER'RAT-5D, > a saw.] {Bot.) Hav- 
ing the margin cut into teeth point- 
ing forwards, as a leol.Gray, Dcrham, 



t SgR-RA^TIQN, n. Formation in the shape of a 
saw. Bailey, 

SJ&R'RA-TURE, n. [L. serrattira, a sawing.] In- 
denture like the teeth of a saw. Woodtoard, 


SfiR^RJ-CA-TgD, a. [L. serious, silken.] {Zool,) 
Covered with short, thick, silky down. Maunder, 

s£r'RJ-c5RN, n, [L. serra, a saw, and cornu, a 
horn.] (Ent,) A coleopterous insect, with sei> 
rated antennee. . Brands, 

SfiR'RlED (s^r'rid), p, a. Close; crowded; com- 
pact. “ Serried files.** Milton, 

t S:Br'RING, n. The act of crowding or placing 
close together. Bacon, 

SjfiR'RlT-LATE, a, [L. aerrula, a small saw.] 
{Bot.) Having minute teeth or notches ; mi- 
nutely serrate. Gi'ay, 

s£R-Ry-LA'TION, n, A notching; an indenta- 
tion. ’ Loudon, 

t SfiR'Ry, u. a. [Fr. serrer.'] \i. sehried ; pp, 
serry’ino, serried.] To crow’d or press close 
together. Milton, 

S&R^ TU-Li^M, n, {Bot.) A term sometimes ap- 
plied to the simple umbel. Lindley, 

SF/RVM, n, [L.] The watery part of animal 
fluids, as of blood, milk, &c. Dmigiison, 

The serum of blood is the liquid which sepa- 
rates from the blood when coagulated at rest. It is 
composed of water, chloride of sodium, certain phos- 
phates, and albumen constantly united to .soda, almost 
in a saponaceous combination. The serum ofmilkyat 
whey, is that part of milk from which the butter and 
caseous matter have been separated. It contains 
sugar of milk, mucilage, acetic acid, phosphate of 
lime, and some other saline substances. Dunglison. 

S£KV' A-2LB, a. That may he served. Mackintosh, 

t SliR'VA<?E» The state or condition of a ser- 
vant ; servitude. Wichliffc, 

SlR'VAL, n, {ZonVy A small tiger-cat found in 
Southern Africa ; Felis serodU Cyc, 

sKE'VANT, n, [L. servus; Fr. servemt.^See 
Serve.] 
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1. One who serves, whether male or female; 
correlative of master, mistress, or employer. 
The servant is not greater than his lord. John xiii. 16. 
A sa vant is not bound to obey the unlawful commands of 

his master. Foley. 

Tt \iT w.isili h .VC a faithful servant, and one whom you 
L'vt , -fi \ c j .)ii* sell. Franklin. 

2. One in a state of subjection ; a menial ; a 

domestic ; a drudge ; a slave. Shak. 

3. A word of civility or courtesy. Swift. 
When our betters tell us they are our humble servants, but 

understand us to be their slaves. Sni/t. 

Syn. — The term .servant implies the general idea 
of one who performs service for another according to 
compact. A slave is one who is the property of tlie 
slaveholder or owner, and is subject to his wnll. A 
domestic is a servant, or a person lured, and employed 
in the house or family ; a mental, one who labors m 
some low employment ; a drudjre, one who is dis- 
agreeably and laboriously employed. 

t SEE' VANT, V. a. To subject. Shak, 

t SEE' V ANT-ESS, w. A maid-servant. Wichliffe, 
SER'VANT~MAID, n, A female servant. Ash, 
SER'VANT— MAN, n, A male servant. Ash, 

SERVE, V, a, [L. serrio; semis, a servant; It. 
serriro; Sp. ^ Ft, senir.] [i. served; pp. 

SEUVIjrO, SERVED.] 

1. To w’ork for and obey, as an inferior a su- 
perior ; to do or perform labor or duties for. 

Because thou art m v brother, shouldst thou therefore serine 
me for nought? Cfen. xxix, 15. 

I Hill sen^e thee seven years for Rachel, thy younger 
daughter. Cfen. xxix. 18. 

2. To minister to ; to wait on ; to attend ; to 
aid ; to assist ; to help. 

A goddess among gods adored, and served 
By angels numberless, thy daily train. Mdton. 

3. To be subordinate or subservient to. 

Bodies bright and greater should not serve 

The leas not bright. Miltoiu 

4. To supply with food, as at table. 

others, paniporod in their bhamcless pride. 

Are seived in jilaie, and in their chariots ride. Urt/den. 

5. To perform the duties required in. “The 

curate served two churches.” Johmo7i. 

6. To be of use to ; to contribute to ; to ben- 
efit ; to assist ; to promote ; to advance ; to for- 
ward j to help. “ It can serve another end.” 

Bp. Taylor. 

With Inspection deep 
Considered ever.v creature, which of all 
Most opportune niigiit <•«>} i e liis wiles. Milton, 

7. To comply with ; to submit to ; to yield to. 

They thliilc herein wo serve the time, because tliereby we 
either hold or seek preferment. Hooker. 

8. To be sufficient for ; to satisfy ; to content. 
Nothing would serve them then but liding. V Estrange. 

9. To Stand in place of something toj as, 
The falsehood selves them for policy.” Di'yden. 

10. To behave towards ; to ti*eat ; to requite. 

“ He served me ungratefully.” Johnsoi^, 

11. To worship ; to adore. “ To serve wood 

and stone.” Ezek. xx. 32. 

12. To perform military diities for. “He 
s&ived the king in three campaigns.” Johnson, 

13. {Law.) In practice, to deliver with judi- 
cial effect; to deliver to a person so as to charae 
him with the receipt of; to execute; as, *‘To 
s&roe process ” ; “ To serve a writ.” Bwrrill. 

To serve in, to bring in from the kitchen, as food. 
Serve in the meat, and we will come in to dinner.*’ 
Shak, — To serve an offi.ee, to discharge its duties. 
Johnson. — I'o serve sej qf, to make use of. “ I 
will serve myseff af this concession.” [A GalUcjsm. J ! 

ChiUingworih, — To serve out, to distribute, as food 

To serve a rope, (JV*a«t.) to wind small stuff, as rope- 
yarn, spuii-yarn,&c., round a rope, to prevent it from 
chafing. Dana. — To serve up, to cook or prepare, ami 
place on a table, as food. a banquet.” 

Bp, Taylor, — To expose to contempt or ridicule. 
(Vulgar.] BoHlett. 

9&RVE, t3. n. 1. To be a servant or slave; to 
work for and obey another. 

The hard bondage wherein thou wastmtule to Mr«e. 2iK».xiv. 8. 

2. To be in subjection. Jsa. xliii. 24. 

3. To attend or wait on another. “ My sister 

hath left me to serve alone.” Luke x- 40. 

4. To perform duty ; to be dutiful ; to obey. 
They also serve who only stand and wait MfUon, 

5. To perform military duties. Shak. 

Many noble gentlemen , . . now served as private gentle- 
men without pay, Kmlks. 

H 6. To officiate ; to minister. “ He served at 
the public dinner.” Johnson. 


7. To be sufficient for a purpose; to be of 
use ; to conduce. 

This little brand will serve to light > our fire. Dn/den. 

0 T .'* 0 -.' served to lead us on to further vifaionary 

pwi HWiJt. 

8, To be suitable ; to be convenient ; to suit. 

As occasion serves, this noble queen 

And prince shall fbllow with a fresh supply. Shak. 

SEEV'jgIRj n. 1. One who serves; a servant. Todd. 

2. t A sah’er. Randolph, 1687. 

SER'VICE (ser'vis), n. [L. servitium\ It. seivizio ; 
Sp. servicio ; Fr. semce.] 

1. The act of one who sei-ves ; labor or duty 
performed for, or at the command of, a superior. 

This poem was the last piece of service I did for my mas- 
ter, King Charles. Diyden, 

2. Attendance of a servant on a superior. 

Madam, I entreat true peace of you. 

Which I will purchase with my duteous service. Shak. 

3. Place, state, or employment of a servant. 

1 have served Prince Florizel; but nowr I am out of ser- 

vice, Shak, 

4. Duty ; office ; employment ; business. “ To 
qualify themselves for public service.^' Swift. 

5. Senefit lendered ; advantage ; good. 

I have done the state somesen-jce, and they know it. Shak. 

That seri'ice may really be done, the medicine must be 
given in larger quantities. Mead. 

6. Purpose; use; avail; utility. 

All the vessels of tlie king’s house are not for uses of hon- 
or; some be common stufit nnd for mean services. Spelnian. 

7. Military duty or employment. 

When he eometh to experience of service abroad, ... he 
znaketh a wortliy soldier. Spenser. 

8. A military achievement or exploit. 

Where set vices were done at such and such a breach. Shak. 

9. Profession of respect ; homage. 

Pray do my sein'tce to his majesty. Shak. 

10. Public office of devotion ; public worship. 

The congregation was discomposed, and divine sen ice 
broken off. iratts, 

11. A musical composition sung in churches, 
consisting of choruses, trios, duets, &c. Mason. 

12. Things required for use ; furniture. 

So the service of the house of the Lord was set in order. 

2 eVtron. xxix. 85. 

13. Course or order of dishes. 

Cleopatra made Antony a supper, sumptuous and royal: 
howbeit there was no extraordinary service seen on the 
board. HakeweU. 

14. A set of dishes or vessels used at table ; 
as, “ A tea service.*' 

15. An assortment of table-linen. Simmonds, 

10. {Law.) In feudal and old English law, 

the duty which a tenant was bound to render to 
his lord in recompense for the land he held. 
Davies. — In Scotch law, the inquisition or ver- 
dict of a jury, by which the ch,ir.ictcr of an heir 
is judicially established. — In practice, judicial 
delivery of a paper or execution of a process ; 
the delivery of a pleading, notice, or other paper 
in a suit to the opposite party, so as to charge 
him with the receipt of it, and subject him to 
its legal effect. As applied to writs, it properly 
means execution without arrest. Burrill, 

17. {Na%it.) Rope-yarns, spun-yam, &c., wound 
round a rope to prevent it from chafing. Daria, 

18. (_Bot,) The service-tree : — the fruit of the 
service-tree. “ A basket of services.** Peackam. 

To see service, {Md.) to be in actual collision with 
an enemy. Stocqueler. 

Syn. — See Adtantage, Avail, Behepit, 
Homage, Utilitv. 

S£r'V|CE-A-BLE, a. 1. Doing service or good 
offices; conferring benefit; useful; helpful; 
profitable ; advantageous ; beneficial. 

Hi« own inclfnatlona were to confine himself to his own 
business and be sen iceabile to religion and learning. Atterbmi/. 

The most serviceahU treatise that could have been pub- 
lished. Swfft. 

2. Active; diligent; officious. “A service- 

ahk villain.” [r.] i^hah, 

3. {Mil,) Capable of, or fit for, duty. CampheU, 

SMR'V(CE-A-BLE-NfiSS, n. The quality or the 
state of being serviceable, Norris. 

sKr^VICE-^-BLY, ad. So as to be sendceable ; 
usefully. ‘ Skenoood. 


t steR'viCB-A^E, n. Servitude. 


Fairfax. 


sEr^VICB-BEr'RY, n. (Bot.) The common name 
of the fruit of several pomaceous trees and shrubs, 
as of AmelaTwhier Canadensis in the United 


States, and of Pynts domesticct m England . — . 
also the common name in the United States of 
Amelanchier Canadensis ; shad-bush. Gray. 

SER' VICE— BOOK (sdr vis-bfik), n. A book of de- 
votion ; a prayer-book. MiUon, 

SER'VJCE— m6n'EY, n. Money paid for service. 
“ Secret servhce-mojiey to Betty.” Addison, 

SER'VJCE-PIPE, n. A pipe leading from water 
and gas mains into a house, &e. Simmonds, 

SER'V|CE-TREE, n. {Bot ) An ornamental Eu- 
ropean tree, of two varieties, cultivated for their 
fruit in some parts of France, and near Genoa ; 
Pyrus domestica. Loudon, 

Sto'Vl-ENT, a. [L. servio, serviens, to serve.] 

1. That serves; serving; subordinate, [ii.] 

Then servient youth and magisterial old. Dyer. 

2. {Law.) Noting an estate buidened with a 

servitude. BurriU, 

SER- VI-E TTE \ n. [Fr.] A napkin for the table. 

SER'VfLE (sdrViI, 18) [serV;!, N. JV. P. J. E. F.K. 
Sm. Ur. ; serMl, Ja.], a. [L. sen ilis ; seriits, 
a servant ; It. senile •, Sp. semi', Fr. 

1. Pertaining to a servant or slave ; slavish ; 
mean ; — fawning ; cringing. 

She must bend the servile knee. Thomson. 

2. Held in subjection or slavery ; dependent. 

Even fortune rules no more a serrde land. Pope. 

3. {Gram.) Noting a letter not belonging to 
the original root ; — opposed to radical. I Vrighi, 

SER'VJLE, n, 1. {Gram.) A letter not belonging 
to the original root of a word; — a letter of a 
w’ord which is not sounded, as the final e in 
peace, or in servile. Elphinsfon, 

2. A Spanish political nickname, originally 
applied to one of those who opposed the changes 
advocated by the liberal party in the Cortes of 
1808 and the following years. Braude. 

SISR'VILE-LY, ad. In a servile manner; slavish- 
ly; meanly. Dryden, 

SlER'VlLB-NfiSS, n. Servility, [r.] Johnson, 

SgR-VlL'l-TY, n. [It. servilita ; Sp. seroilidad ; 
Fr. serviliie,^ 

1. The state of being servile ; slavery. “ A 

slave in base semnlity.** Shak, 

2. Mean submission or dependence ; sla\ish- 
ness; baseness. 

3. Mean obedience or obsequiousness. “ Ser- 
vility to custom,” Gov, of the Tongue^ 

SERV'JNG, w. The act of one who serves, Tymlaie, 

sS;RV'}NG, p. a. Acting as a servant ; doing ser- 
vice ; ministering to ; attending. 

s£rv'1NG-B6ARD, n, {Naut.) An implement 
for serving ropes. Dana, 

SERV'lNG— mAid, n, A female servant. Bp. Bulk 

SERV'ING-MAl'L^T, n. {Naut.) A serving- 
board. Swimonas, 

SERV'JNG— mAN, n, A male servant, Shak. 

Si^R'VI-TOR, n. [L. servitor ; It. semtore ; Sp. 
servidor ; Fr. servitettr.) 

1, A servant ; an attendant ; — a follower ; an 

adherent, [ii.] Davies, 

And henceforth I am thy true ser^ntor. Shak. 

2. In the University of Oxford, England, an 

undergraduate partly supported by the college 
funds, corresponding to a sizar in the University 
of Cambridge. Brando, 

Serritor of hills, { Old Kng, Law.) a messenger of the 
marshal of the court of King’s Bench, who was sent 
with bills or writs to summon men to that court. 

Whishm, 

SfeR'Vf-TQR-BHlP, n. The office or state of a 
servitor. ■ BosweU, 

s£R'Vf*TlJDE, n. [L. servittido ; It. servitu\ Sp. 
semdtmbre ; Fr. serdtude.l 

1. The state or condition of a servant, or 
more commonly of a slave ; slavery ; bondage. 

Shak, 


\ 6xi would have sold your king to slaughter. 
His prince# and his peers to 


2. t Servants collectively ; train of attendants. 

A cumbrous train 

Of herds, and fiooki, and nuniarous servitude, MUton, 

3. {Law.) A charge upon one estate for the 

benefit of another. BurriU. 
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Syn.— Servitude \3 the state of a servant or of a 
slave, and may be voluntary, but is mostly compulso- 
ry 5 alarery is compulsory servitude , bondage^ aggra- 
vated slavery. 

t SEU^ V}-tCue, n. Servants collectively ; train of 
attendants. “Calling the rest of the serii- 
ture,^* Milton, 

SES'A-M? [sesi'a-ine, K, Sin. C. CL ; ses'am, Jf'd . ; 
se's’ani, /t.], n. [Fr. s^S' 2 me,] (JBot.) The common 
name of plants of the genus Semnium, Defoe, 

SES-A“MOlD', I ff^caiAovj a seed of 

SES-A-^^d^D^\L, } sesanuim^ and f?5oy, form.] 
(^Ahxit.) Noting small bones situated in the sub- 
stance of the tendons, near certain joints, as of 
the great toes. « Dwigkson. 

S&S «. [L., from Gr. erriedi^rfj the plant, 

or^aafiov, the seed ; It. sesamo ; Fr. sescmie.] \ 
(Bot,) A genus of annual herbaceous plants, 
originally natives of India, but now cultivated 
in many countries for the seed, which is used 
for foodj and from which an oil is ei^ressed ; 
oily-grain ; oil-plant. Dng, Cyc. 

jggjp- The seeds of plants of the genus Se<tamum con- 
tain an abundance of a d^ed uil, as tasteless as that 
of olive oil, for which it may he substituted, and which 
JUS expressed in gre<it quantities in Egypt. It is some- 
times called gingihe-oil, and, if of very good quality, 
18 employed for adulterating oil of almonds. LuuJUey. 

SES' [L ] 1. A prefix denoting one and a 
half, one half more, or more by a half. Cmhh, 

2. {Chem.) A prefix denoting a combination 
of three equivalents of one element or compo- 
nent, with two equivalents of another element 
or component. Miller. 

SES-auJ-AL'T^R, n. (Mits.) A mixed stop of an 
organ, running through the scale of the instru- 
ment, and consisting of three, four, and some- 
times of five ranks of pipes, tuned in thirds, 
fifths, and eighths. P. Cyc. 

S£s-Q.UJ-AL'T?R, ? a. [L. sesquiaUer\ $es~ 

SES-Q,U|-AL'TJB1R-AL, S qui, more by a half, and 
alter ^ another.] (^Geom.) Having the ratio of 
one and a half to one. Wright. 

S£S-auI-AL'T5R-ATE, a, (Math.) Noting a 
ratio equal to one and a half. Hutton. 

Sfis-auj-AL'TJglR-OfJs, a. (Ent.) Noting a fas- 
cia in which both wings are traversed by a con- 
tmuod band, and either the primary or second- 
ary by another. Maunder. 

SiOS-UUI-RRO'MlDE, n. (Chem.) A compound 
of three equivalents of bromine and two of a 
metal or an equivalent body ; as, ** Sesguibro- 
mide of arsenic.” Turner. 

SfiS-Q.U'l-CAR'BQN-ATB, n, (Chem.) A compound 
of three equivalents of carbonic acid and two 
equivalents of a base ; as, “ Sesquicarbonate of 
soda,” which is a hydrated compound of three 
equivalents of carbonic acid and two equiva- 
lents of soda. Graham. 

BfiS-aUl-fillLO'RIDB, n. (Chem.) A compound 
of three equivalents of chlorine and two equiv- 
alents of another body ; as, “ Sesquichloride of 
iron.” Graham. 

SfiS-aur-CY’^A-NlDE, n. (Chem.) A compound 
of three equivalents of cyanogen and two equiv- 
alents of a metal or other body ; as, “ Sesquicy-- 
anide of cobalt.” Graham, 

SfiS-aUl-DU'PIir-CA.TB, a. Noting a ratio equal 
to two and a half, or in which the consequent is 
two and a half times the antecedent. Da. ^ P, 

SfiS-Q-Uro-DlDE, n. (Cham.) A compound of 
three equivalents of iodine and two equivalents 
of another body ; as, “ Seequiodide of phospho- 
rus.” Turner. 

s£s-atJl- 6 x'IDE, n. (Chem.) A compound of 
three equivalents of oxygen and two equivalents 
of another body} as, ** Sesquioxide of lead.” 

Graham. 

S?;S-aUlP']gJ-D^L [sos-kwV9-39l, W. Ja. Wh.\ 
s^ 8 -kw$-pa'dgl, S. K. Sm.]t a. Sesquipedalian. 

s£s-auj-Plg;-DA'Ll-AN, a. [L. mqmpedaUs ; aes- 
qui^ more by a half,* and pes^ pediSf a foot.] Con- 
taining or measuring a foot and a half. Arbitth. 

SfiS-aui-PJp-DAL'l-TY, n. The space of a foot 
and a half. Sterne. 


SpS-Q,UiP'LI-CATE, a. A ratio compounded of 
a ratio and its* subduplicate latio; as the ratio 
of which is compounded of the 

ratio of a to d, and the subduplicate ratio of 

V “ to V* - 

S^S-aUJ-aUAD'RATE (-kw5d'rsit),?i, (Astrol.) An 
aspect or position of planets distant from each 
other by four signs and a half, or 135°. Hutton. 

Sl;S-Q,U]-auiN'TlLE, n. (AstroL) An aspect or 
position of planets distant from each other one 
fifth of a circle and a half, or 108°. Hutton. 

S£s'aui-SALT, w. (Chem.) A salt containing 
two equivalents of one component to three of 
another. — See Sai.t. Graham. 

sjES-aui-SfJLPH'{DE, w. (Chem.) A compound 
of three equivalents of sulphur and two equiv- 
alents of a metal or othAr body ; sesquisulphu- 
ret ; as, “ Sesquisulphide of cobalt.” Miller. 

SiES-aUl-SUL'PHU-RfiT, n. A sesquisulphide. 

SES-aUJ-TER'TIAL, a. Noting ratios equal to 
one and one third. Hutton. 

SES-aUI-TER'TI.^N-AL, a. (Math.) Noting a 
proportion in whieh the ratios are each equal 
to one and one third. HiUton. 


S£s-<iUl-TER'TXOUS, a. [L. sesqiii, more by a 
half, and tefrtiuSf third.] (Ent.) Noting a fascia 
in which a wdng or elytrum contains a band and 
a third of a band. Maunder. 


SfiS'ClUl-TONE, n. (Mus.) An interval of three 
semitones. Moore. 

t si^SS, n. An assessment ; a tax ; a cess. Dai les. 

t SfiSS, V. a. To assess ; to tax. North. 

SfiS'SJLE, a. [L. sessiUsy sitting, growing low.] 
(Bot,) Having no stalk, as a leaf destitute of a 
petiole, or an anther destitute of a filament. Gray. 

SfiS'SIQN (sSsli'un), n. [L. seasio ; sedeo, sessuniy 
to sit; It, eesslone ; Sp. sesion\ Fr. sessfoii.] 

1 . The act or the state of one who sits. 

Hia session at the right hand of God. BooLer, 

2. The sitting of a court, of a council, or of 
a political, legislative, or other assembly. 

Then of their sem'm ended they bid cry 
W ith trumpets’ regal sound the great result. Milton, 
When applied to the sitting of a court, it is 
frequently used in the plural. BurriU, 

3. The time or term during which a court, a 
legislative body, or other assembly, sit, with no 
other interval than short intermissions or daily 
adjournments ; the time between the first meet- 
ing of an assembly and its prorogation or final 
adjournment ; as, “ A session of Congress.” 

The said lord president and council shall keep four gen- 
eral BittmgH or v'^Mons in the year, every of them to continue 
by the uiwice of one whole mouth. Bwmet. 

4. pi, (Lam.) The title of several courts in 

England and in the United States, chiefly those 
of criminal jurisdiction. BurriU. 

Court of Seasion, the supreme civil court of Scot- 
land, originally consisting of fifteen, but now of thir- 
teen, judges. — Quarter Sessions. See ClUARTER.— 
Session of the Peace, (Eng. Lam.) a sitting of justices of 
the peace for the execution of their duties. Whishaw. 

s£s^SIQN-AL (sSsh'yn-gl), a. Relating to a ses- 
sion. Ed. JRev. 

SfiSS'-P 66 L, n. A reservoir or pit in a drain to 
receive sediment, and to prevent the passage of 
noxious effluvia ; — written also cess-pool. Forhy, 


SfiS'T^RCE, n. [L. sestertius \ It. sesterzio\ Sp. 
sestermo'y Fr. sestmee.'] A Roman coin, ori^- 
nally of silver, afterwaids both of silver and of 
brass, of the value of the fourth part of a dena- 
rius (originally 2J asses, afterwards 4 asses), 
equal to about 2d. sterling ($0.04:). W. Smith. 

Sesterce is sometimes used as an English word. 
If 80 , it ought to be used only as tlic translation of 
aesftsriiusy never of sestertium [which was equal to 
1000 aestertuj. JV. Smith. 


SfeS TfiT, 

SfiS'TfiTT, 

SiS'TfiTTE, 

sSs-tSt'tO, 


n. [It. sestetto, from L. seatusy 
sixth.] (Mus.) A composition for 
six distinct instruments or voices ; 
a concerted piece in six real parts ; 
—usually written sextet. Dwight. 


SfeS'TlNB, n. [It. sesUna^ (Pros.) A stanza of 
six lines $ a sextain. Maunder. 

SfeT, V. a. [A. 8 . settan} Ger. setzen; Hut. zetten; 


Don.scette; Sw. sntta. — L. sedeOy to sit; sedo, 
to allay, to settle ; sidoy to seat one*s self, to set- 
tle.] ll, SCT ; pp. bBTTING, SET.] 

1. To put ; to place ; to plant ; to put in any 
place, condition, state, or posture. 

I do set my bow lu the cluud. Gen. ix. IS* 

Behold, the Lord hath bet a king over you. 1 Sam. xu. 13, 
And the Lord set a mark, upon Cain. Gen. iv. 15. 

Afn—thLit thii'c® are »<.!' 't* order here. 

\\ I '1 *<M.ow :iu n 1 Ll the power we ha-ve. Shak. 

For 1 am come to set a man at variance ugainet his father. 

Matt. X. 35. 

Set j OUT affections on things above. CoL iu. a. 

2. To make motionless ; to fix immovably ; 
to fasten to one spot ; to fix, as in metal. 

Thy eyes are almost set m thy head. Shak. 

Too rich ajewel to be set 

In vulgar metal for a vulgar use. X>ryden. 

3. To fix ; to settle ; to determine 3 to agree 
upon ; to appoint ; to state ; to establish. 

In studies, whatsoever a man commandeth upon himself 
let him wi hours ioi it. Bacon. 

Set places and bet hours are but parts of that worship wa 
owe. - South. 

4. To regulate ; to adjust ; to conform to a 
standard ; as, “ To set a clock or a watch.” 

He rules the church’s blest donunions. 

And ftet'4 men’s iaith by his opinions. Prior. 

5. To plant by root or slip ; to transplant. 

I ’ll not put 

The dibble m earth to set one slip of them. Shak. 

6. To variegate or adorn with detached fixed 
points or objects ; to stud. 

As with stars their bodies all 
And wings were bet with eyes. Milton. 

7. To assign to a post; to depj^te; as, “To 
set a rogue to catch a rogue.” 

So the sovereign ruler of the universe Is affronted by a 
breach oi allegiance to ihosc whom he has set overua. Addtson. 

8 . To value ; to estimate ; to rate ; to prize. 

I do not set my life at a pin’s fee. Shak. 

'ill II ■Min'i,*ii I >■ . 1 ■ Shak, 

\ o 1 1 ll I ' r . 1 ; 1 1 , L'l.: ill . i> eo lu-i ' Piov. 1 . Z5< 

9. To embarrass ; to distress ; to perplex. 

How hard they arc set in this paitlcular. Addison. 

10. To olfer a wager at dice ; to stake at play. 

'Who sets me else? I 'll throw at all. Shah. 

So weary with clis*i‘iters, tugged with fortune* 

That I would set my life on any chance. Shak, 

11. To offer for a price ; to expose to sale. 

There is not a more wicked thing than a covetous man* 
fbr such an one setteth his own soul to sale. Eccles. x, tl. 

12. To bring to a fine edge ; as, “ To set a 

razor.” Johnson. 

13. To point out without noise or disturbance 5 

as, “ A dog sets birds.” Johnson. 

14. (Mm.) To adapt with notes ; as, “ To set 
words to music ” : — to pitch or lead off' the tune 
in singing. 

Set tliy own songs, and sing them to thy lute, Xhryden. 

I had one doy set the hundredth psalm, and was singing 
the first line, iu order to put the congregation into the tune* 

Spectator. 

15. (Surg.) To restore to its natural place ; to 
reduce from a fractured or dislocated state. 

Gan Honor set to a leg?— no; or an arm? — no: Honor hath 
no skill in surgery, then I — no. Shak. 

16. (Naut.) To loosen and expand, as the 

sails of a ship : — to observe the bearings of a 
distant object by the compass j as, “ To set the 
land, or the sun.” Mar. Diet. 

To set about, to apply one’s self to ; to begin *, to take 
in band, Shall we set about some revels ? ” Shak, — 
7'o set abroach. See Abroach. — To set against or set 
up again d, to place in oppo'-ition to ; to place in compar- 
ison or contrast with , to ofler ub an equivalent or off- 
set } to oppose, “ lie was skilful enough to have lived 
stiU, if knowledge could be up against mortality.* 
Shak. — To set a-going, to cause to begin to go or move, 
as a wheel, a clock, a steam engine, &c — 'To set apm u 
to soparate for a paiticular use ; to appropriate ; to ded- 
icate ; to devote. “ The Lord hath set apart him that 
is godly for himself.” Ps. iv. 3. To reserve for future 
use or consideration, (‘All otlier matters for that 
time set apart,^* KnoUes. — To set a saw, to l>end ©ve- 
ry alternate tooth a little on one side, and the inter- 
mediate teeth to an equal extent on the other side, bo 
that the opening made by the saw may ho a little 
wider than its blade is thick, and thus preventthe bind- 
ing of the latter. Tomlinson. — To set aside, to omit or 
neglect for tli© present ; to reserve ; to leave out of 
the account, “ Setting aside all other considerations.” 
TUlotson, To reject. ** To taste the true, or set the 
false aside,^* Prior, “ To annul ; to make void ; as, « To 
set aside an award or a verdict.” Bauaier.-^ To set at 
defiance, to dare to cumtmt 5 to defy. — TV set before, 
to exhibit ; to display :< — to propose to choice. — To 
set by, to reject ; to dismiss ; to put aside ; to omit for 
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the present. Bacon. To regard ; to esteem ; to value. 
“ His name was much <tpt by.^^ 1 Sam. .wiii. 30. — To 
set doura, to register or make a note of ; to enter in a 
boob or record ; to put in writinj:. « Meet it is I set it 
dtfion.” Sltak, Tolix; to establish. Hooker . — To set 
forth, to publish ; to prorn u 1 irate ; to make appear. Wal- 
ler. To display ; to explain , to expound ; to lepresent. 
Spender. JDnjden. To arrange ; to place in order. Sliak. 
To display ; to show ; to exhibit ; to put forward 
“ Whom God hath set forth to be a propitiation,” 
Rom, iii. 25. — To raise, as a regiment, an army , to 
levy, to send on expeditions, “A fleet of sixty gal- 
leys set forth by the Venetians.” Knolles, To .'^et for- 
ward, to advance ; to promote ; to further ; to forward. 
Hooker. — To set free, to liberate ; to acquit ; to re- 
lease 5 to clear j to emancipate. “ I Ml set thea free for 
this.” Shak. — To set m, to put in a way to begin. 
“ If you please to assist and set me tn, I will recollect 
myself.** Collier . — To set milk, to place milk in open 
dishes whore it may remain undisturbed, so that the 
cream may rise;— to prepare milfc with rennet for 
cheese. — To set much by, or to set a store by, to place a 
high v’-aliie upon ; to esteem highly. Forby. —To set off, 
to adorn , to decorate ; to embellish ; to recommend. 
“ He hath a kind of honor sct-i him off,^^ Sheds. To 
measure or portion off, as a piece of land; — to an- 
swer for as an eqiiivMilent 5 to compensate; to offset. 
“ There be some sports are painful 5 but their labor 
delight in them set't off.^^ Shak. — To set on or upon, 
to animate ; to instigate , to incite , to prompt. “ Thou, 
traitor, hast*'tft on thy wife to this.” Shak. To at- 
tack ; to assault. “ C.issio hath here been set on in 
the dark. ’ * Shak. We set upon them, and gave them 
tile chase ’* Bacon. To employ as in a task. Set 
on thy wife to observe.*’ Shak. To determine to any 
thing with i!.ettted purpose. 

Then plainly know, my heart's dear love is set 
Oil the fair diiughter ot rich Gapulet: 

As mine on hers, so hers is set on mine. Shak. 

— To set out, to assign ; to allot. “ The lot that Prov- 
idence has set out for him.” L^E-ttraaffe. To publish ; 
to proclaim. I will use no other authority than that 
excellent proclamation set oat by the king ” Bacon. 
To mark by boundaries or distinctions of space. Locke. 
To adorn ; to ernbclhsU. ** A rich habit set out with 
jewels.” To raise ; to levy ; to equip, [r.] 

.AdtUion. — 7'oshow; to display; to recommend; to 
set off. “ I could set out that best side of Luther.” 
.Btterbury, To show 9 to make manifest , to prove. 

Those very reasons set out how heinous his am was.” 
[R.] Jltterbury — To set oner, to appoint to the office 
of governor, overseer, or director over. “ I have set 
thee ouer all the land of Egypt.” Qen. xli. 41. — To 
set sail, (JTaut.) to set a vessel under sail ; to commence 
sailing. — 7'fi set to, to affix. “ He . . . hath set to his 
seal.” John in. 33, — To set tip, to erect. “ Statues were 
set up to all those who had made themselves eminent 
for any noble action. JOryden. To institute ; to found- 
** There are many excellent institutions of charity 
lately set up.** Jltterbury. To enable to commence a 
new business; as, His father set him up in trade.” 
To raise ; to exalt : to put in power- “ 1 will set up 
shepherds over them.” Jer. x.xiiu 4. To fix j to es- 
tablish ; to appoint. “ Here will I set up my everlast- 
ing rest.” Shak. To place in view ; as, “ To set up a 
mark, a scarecrow, &c.” To raise, as the voice. 

‘‘ I ’ll set up such a note as she shall hear,” Dryden. 
To advance ; to propose to reception. “ The authors 
that set up this opinion.” To place on a 

firm basis of fortune or reputation “ One lucky hit 
sets up a man for ever.” L*Estran^e. — . To set up the 
rigfivfig, (fN'aut.') to tauten it by tackles. Dana. 

439“ This IS one of the words,” says Dr. Johnson, 

that can scarcely be referred to any radical or prim- 
itive notion ; it very frequently includes the idea of a 
change made in the state of the subject, with some 
degree of continiiauce in the state superinduced.” 

BST, v.n. 1. To sink below the horizon, as the 
sun at evening; to go down. 

Dies ere the vreary sun set in the vrest SheJe. 

2. To be firmlj fixed. ** Haketh the teeth to 

»et hard one against another.*' Bacon. 

3. To cease to be fruid ; to concrete* 

That fluid substance in a t&w minutes begius to set. Boyle, 

4. To begin a journey ; to put one's self into 
any posture of removal ; to start ; to set out, 

Tfa,(» king is set from London. Shak. 

The fldthicss pirate soon will set to sea. Dryden. 

5. To catch birds with a dog that sets them 

(that is, lies down and points them out) ; — also 
to catch birds with a large net* When I go a 
hawking or setting** Boyle. 

6. To plant by root or slip. ** To sow Ary, 

and wet.** Old ProveA. 

7. To dow or tend in a certain direction ; as, 
« The tide sets to the east/* 

8. To apply one's self to, or to assume a pos- 
ture for, some purpose. 

If he w*ite industriously stnd sineerely to perform tlie com- 
mands of Christ. Bammond. 

4^ It is commonly used in conversation for sit, 
which, though undoubtedly barbarous, is sometimes 
found in authors. Johnson. ! 


To set about, to fall to 5 to begin ; to take the first 
step in, “ To set about works of chanty.” Atterbury. 
— To set in, to begin ; as, “ Cold weather sets tn ear- 
lier than usual.” To become settled in a given state 
or direction. *‘The weather was set in to be very 
bad.” Addition. To flow towards the shore ; as, “ The 
tide t,ets in.** —To i,et off, to set out on any pursuit ; to 
stait, [Colloquial.] — To set on or upon, to begin a 
inarch, joiirnej% or enterprise. Shak. Locke. To make 
an attack. IVe will set on thee.” Shak. — To set 
out, to have beginning. Browne. To begin a journey 
or course. « I shall set out for London to-morrow.” 
Addison, — To set to, to apply one’s self to any work. 
—To set up, to begin in business ; to begin a scheme 
in life ; as, “ To set up in trade ” , To set up for 
one’s self.” To profess publicly , to make pretensions. 
“ Men who set up for moralitj.” Swijt, 

SfiT, p. a. 1. Regular; formal ; squared by rule. 

Bade am I in my speech. 

And littlo blessed ti. t’* 1’ e / p*.i uv o** r* ire. Sheik. 
And railed on 1 u* .■ .» ■ '*1. m-*'. • m-,— 

In good set terms, — and yet a motley tool. Shak. 

2. Fixed; determined; positive; stiff; un- 
yielding ; obstinate ; as, “ To be set in opinion.” 

3. Prescribed ; ordained ; established, “ Us- 
ing set and prescribed forms.** King Charles^ 

SET, n. 1. A number of things of the same kind 
or suited to each other, or to be used together, 
of which each is a necessary complement of all 
the rest; a number of things of which one can- 
not be taken away without detriment to the 
whole ; a complete suit or assortment ; as, “ A 
set of China ware ** ; ‘‘A dinner set**', A set 
of chairs ** ; “A full set of an encyclopaedia,” 
(that is, all the volumes.) 

I '11 ^ve my jewels for a set of beads. Shal 

2. A number of persons united by some affin- 
ity of taste or character, or by a common object ; 
a group ; a clique. 

Some particular set of writers. JPope. 

3. Any thing not sown, hut put in a state of 
some growth into the ground. 

’T is raised by sets or berries, like whitethorn. Mortimer, 

4. The apparent sinking of the sun, or other 
heavenly body, below the horizon. 

That will be ere set of sun. Shak. 

5. A wager at dice. Dryden. 

6. A game. Play a set.** Shak 

A dead set, a concerted scheme against any one ; a 

scheme to defraud a person by gammg. Qrose, 

SB'TA,n.\g\. ]1 j., a bristle.’] (Bot.) A 

bristle, or a slender appendage resembling a 
bristle: — the stalk supporting the theca of 
mosses: — the awn of grasses, when it is not 
below the apex, but forms a termination to any 
of the floral bracts. Henslow, 

Sjp-TA'CEOys (s^-ta'shys), a, pD. seta, a bristle.] 

1. Set with strong hair or bristles ; bristly ; 
consisting of strong aairs ; setose ; setous. 

The parent insect with its sflft, setaceous tail terebrates the 
rib of the leaf. JDerham. 

2. (J5o#.) Having the character of a seta; 

bristle-shaped ; setiform. Gray. 

SfiT'-BDLT, n. (Kaiit.) An iron pin for closing 
planks- Crabb. 

SfiT^-D5Wl7, n. A rebuff ; a rebuke ; an unex- 
pected^ and overwhelming answer or reply. ** I 
gave him a set-down upon the subject.** Todd. 

S^T-EE', n. {Na%tt.') A vessel rigged with lateen - 
sails, — See Settee. Simmonds, 

SfeT'POlL, n. Septfoil. — See Septeoil. 

SfiTH'IC, a. 
years. 

Sp-T^P'^R-oUs, a. [L. seta, a bristle, and /era, 
to bear.] Bearing bristles ; setigerous. Maxmder. 

SE*TJ-F5RM, a. [L- seia, a bristle, and 
forma, a form.] Having the form of 
a bristle ; setaceous- Loudon. 

SJp-Tl^^JpR-OfJS, et. pj. seta, a bristlp, 
and gero, to bear.] Bearing bristles ; 
setiferous. Loudon, 

S]£t*I-REME [se'te-rSm, Sm. ; s5t'4-r5m, C. Wr.’], n. 
[L. seta, a bristle, and remits, an oax-] (EntT) A 
natatory leg, fringed with bristles, of an aquatio 
insect. Kirby* 

SJBt'NJEISS, n. 1, Quality of being set or squared 
by rule; formality; regularity; uniformity. 

The starched setness ot a sententious writer. Masters. 


{Chron.) Noting a period of 1460 
West. Rev. 



2. Fixedness; persistency; obstinacy, Wr 

SET*— OFF, n. 1. A counterbalance ; an offset. 

2. A decoration ; any thing worn or added to 
set off* and improve the appearance. Todd. 

3. {Laic.) A demand of the defendant to 

counterbalance the pretious and admitted de- 
mand of the plaintiff ; a counterclaim ; a cross- 
demand. — See Offset. Bin rill. 

4. (*4rc/i.) A sloping face of masonry be- 

tween two divisions of a wall, or buttress , an 
offset. Britton. 

SE'TON (sS'tn), n. [Fr. siton, from. L. seta, a 
bristle,] {^urg.) 

1. A twist of silk, thread, or hair passed 

through the skin and areolar membrane, to keep 
up an issue ; a rowel. Dunglison. 

2. An issue ; an artificial ulcer. Ihinglison, 


S^-TOSE', a. [L. setosus, from seta, a bristle ; It. 
setoso, full of silk ; setoloso, bristly.] {Bot. & 
Zool.) Covered with bristles or 



tly ; setaceous ; setous. Gray. Brands. 

SE'TOITS, a. {Bot.) Bristly, applied to a leaf; 
setose. Loudon. 

SET*~SCREW (sSt'skrd), n. A screxv, as in a 

cramp, for bringing pieces of wood, metal, (feb*., 
into close contact. IVeale, 

SETT, n. 1. A piece placed temporarily on the 

head of a pile which cannot be reached by the 
weight of the pile-driver on account of some 
intervening obstacle. trr/ght. 

2. A screw or other contrivance used to bring 
two pieces together in making masts. 3Jar. Diet. 

3. {Mining.) A number of mines taken upon 

lease. Shnmonds. 

SgT-TEE', n. 1. A large, long seat, with a back. 

2. A vessel very common in the Med- 

iterranean, with a very long, sharp prow, and 
generally having two masts furnished with la- 
teen-sails. Lmid. Ency. 

S|iT-TEE - b£d, n. A bed that turns up in the 
form of a settee. Simmonds. 

SjST'T^JR, n. 1. One who sets. 

Proud setter up and puller down of kings. Shak. 

2. {Zohl.) A useful 
sporting dog, trained y 
to sit or crouch to the 
game he finds; the 
Cams index, Youatt. 

They point as so many 
setters at a partridge. 

Atterbioy. 

The evidently the Setter, 

large spaniel impiuved to 

his peculiar size and beauty, and taught anotb o’- wav of mni fc- 
inRbisganie, VIZ. by sitting or crouching. . . . Tl e m tu , i- 
for the same purpose as the pointer, which Is liesoiuided 110m 
the hound . . . Setter* are not so numerous, and they are 
iloarer. and uith groat difbcuUy obtained pure. . . . The s*>t- 
b r lb mure active than the pointer, lie has greater spirit and 
strength. 11c will bettor stand continued liard wotk. Yoaatt. 

3. A man who performs the office of a sotting 
dog, or finds otit persons to be plundered. 

The devil’s otters, who continually beat tlieir brains how 
to draw in some innocent, unguarded heir into their hiOlIsh. 
net. $outk. 

4. One v;?ho adapts words to music, or com- 
poses music to w'ords. Dcu ies, 

5. {Gimnery.) A round stick to drive fusees, 

or any other compositions, into cases made of 
paper, Btovqvclor. 

A setter forth, a proclaimer. “ Ho soemetli to be a 
setter forth of strange gods.” xvii. 18. —.4 set- 
ter off, whatever sets off, decorates, or recommends. 
“Gilders, setters off, of thy graces.” Whitlock. — A 
setter on, an instigator ; an inciter. Ascham. 

SfiT'TjpR-WORT (-wiirt), n. {Bot.) A species of 
hellebore, used as medicine ; bear*s-foot ; i/eji 
Uborusfeetidus. Dungliaon. 

SfiT'TjNG, n- 1. The act of one who sets; the 
act of putting, placing, fixing, &c, 

2. An enclosure, that in which a gem is set. 

“ Settings of stones/* Exod. xxvui. 17. 

3. {Astron.) The apparent sinking of the sun^ 
or other heavenly body, below the horizon. 

I have touched the highest point of all my greatnssi; 

And. from that full lueridiau of my glory, , 

1 haste now to my setting. StMh. 

4. (Naut.) Direction ; tendency ; course ; as, 

** The setting ot a current/* Wrighi* 

5. {Arch.) The hardening of mortar or ce- 
ment. Wright. 
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SETTING-COAT 


s£t'TJNG-COAT, n, (Arch.) The best kind of 
plastering for walls and ceilings. Simmonds. 

SET'TING— d 6 g, n, A dog taught to find game ; 
a setter. — See Settek. Addison* 

SET'TfNG— POLE, n* A pole pointed with iron, 
used for propelling vessels and boats, Bartlett. 

SllT'TLE (set’tl), n. [A. S. setl^ settle geset I \ Ger. 
sessel ; But. zeteU — L. sedile.'\ A seat ; a bench ; 
— a wooden bench ha-vdng a nigh back. 

A common settle drew for either guest. Un'itdeiu 

SET'TLE (s6t'tl), v. a. [From the noun settle^ or 
from 1?. settled; pp. settling, set- 

tledJ 

1. To place in any cortnin fnd pprm''nrnt 

after fluctuation, waiid'.i Mg, or ui" . 

I will settle you after your old estates, £zek. acxxvi. U. 

2. To establish in any business or way of life. 

The father f'nrrht f'r +««',» d-p.v 

Of seithngi.' ;!ii 'U 1 1 h ' o ilx I>n/den. 

3. To fix, as in an abode ; to establish, 

I wilt settle liiin m my house and in my kingdom forever. 

] Okron. xvu. 14. 

4. To free from ambiguity ; to make clear ; to 
determine ; to decide. 

Comprising such passages as are true in old authors, and 
settling such as are told after diiicrent manners. Adilisaii. 

6. To persuade to adopt some definite opin- 
ion or conduct ; to free from doubt or hesitation. 

It will settle the wavering and confirm the doubtful. Sici/f. 

6. To make close or compact ; to compress. 

Coyer ant-hills up, that the rain may settle the turf before 

the spring Mortimer, 

7. To fix mr'Uonably by legal sanctions; to 

establish by .-.'l oi . to confirm. 

I have settled upon him a good annuity for life. Addison. 

8. To attach inseparably ; to fasten. 

Ftp’* hv fit.-po«T.rr npon an ob- 

,u'" I'r ' . I' I " ». i'M»" cf u * 1 ) o'oic K*s8 may cure per- 

nM.. ,'i' • ■ I • ^lLl " ■ S ■ ,i.> Boyle. 

9. To cause to deposit dregs or impurities. 

Gathered like scum, and settled to itself. Milton, 

10. To compose; to tranquillize; to calm. 
** Battling thyself to thy devotions.*' Ditppa. 

11. To adjust ; to regulate ; to bring to a con- 
clusion ; as* To satth a dispute.** 

12. To ordain as pastor of a church or parish ; 
as, “ To settle a minister.** [U. S.] Ch. Ex. 

13. To colonize ; to people ; as, “ The Puri- 
tans settled New England.” GUxrke. 

14. (Law.) To adjust; to liquidate; to bal- 
ance, as an account ; to pay, as a debt. Bouvtcr. 

15. (Naut.) To lovver; to cause to sink. 

** Settle the raain-top-sail halyards.** Mar, Diet. 

7b settle the laml^ (JVhuf.) to cause the land to sink 
below the horizon, by sailing from it. Mar, Diet. 

Syn. — See Fix, Ratify. 

SfeT'TLB, V. n. 1. To sink to the bottom of a 
liquid and rest, as dregs or lees ; to deposit 
dregs ; to subside. 

Mud brought down by the Nilus, which settled by degrees 
into a firm land. Mt owm. 

2. To establish a residence ; to fix one’s hab- 
itation ; as, “ They settled in the west.” 

The Spinetas, deseended from the Pelasgi, settled at the 
mouth of the river Po. Arbiithnot, 

3. To choose a method of life ; to establish a 

domestic state; — to quit an irregular and des- 
ultory for a methodical life. Johnson. 

Aa people marry now and settle. Prior. 

4. To cease changing and become fixed. 

The wind came about, and settled In the weet, Bw:oiu 

5. To take any lasting state ; to become fixed. 

Chyle . . . runs through ail the intennerUate colors, till it 

settles In an intense red. Artmthnot. 

6. To assume a state of rest ; to rest; to re- 
pose. 

And shades eternal settle o’er his eyes. Pope. 

7. To grow calm ; to cease from agitation ; 
to be composed ; to be tranquillized ; to be ap- 
peased. 

Till the fury of his highness seftfc, 

Come not beibre him. ^od. 

8. To sink by the force of gravity; to con- 
tract ; to shrink ; to become compact ; as, “ To 
allow earth to settle in embankments,” 

9. To become established as a pastor of a 
church. [U. 8.] 

s£T'TLE-B6d, n. A bed turned so as to form a 
settle, or seat. Ortxhh, 
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SET'TLED, p a. Determined; fixed; estab- 
lished ; definite ; secure ; conclusive. 

SET'TLED-NESS (set'tld-nSs), n. The state of 
being settled ; a confirmed state. 

We have attained to a ^ettledness of disposition. Bp. HaU. 

SET'TLE-MENT, n. 1. The act of settling, or 
the state of being settled. Johnson. 

2. An adjustment of ditferences; a reconcilia- 
tion ; as, The settlement of a contro\ersy.** 

3. The act of establishing a colony ; the act of 
settling or peopling a place ; colonization ; as, 
“ Since the settlement of the country.** 

4. A colony ; a district newly settled. 

After discovering the continent and making setilnnents in 
the islands of America, he [Colutitbusl was treated like a 
criminal, and carried over to Europe in irons. Gutlu le. 

5. Act of giving possession by legal sanction. 

With settlement as good as law can make. Dryclcn. 

6. An adjustment of accounts or claims ; 

t limiidation; payment. Btmmonds. 

7. The act of quitting a rowing for a domestic 
and methodical life ; the act of settling douii. 

Wealth, power, or settlement in the woild. L'Esttange. 

8. The sinking of the dregs or feculcncies 
in liquor to the bottom ; subsidence. 

9. t Lees ; dregs ; settlings. ^ 

10. The ordination or installation of a minis- 
ter over a religious society or parish. [U. S.] 

11. A sum of money settled upon a minister, 
exclusive of his salary. [U. S.] Emerson. 

12. (Law.) A jointure granted to a wife ; a 

disposition of property by deed, usually through 
a trustee, for the benefit of a wife, a child, &c. : 
— a legal residence by which relief is claimed 
from a parish. Bitri ill. 

It was enacted that forty days’ undisturbed residence 
should gam any person a settlement m any parish, A. South. 

The Act of Settlement (Enff. Hist.) was that of the 
12tU and 13th of William III., by which the crown 
was limited to the house of Hanover. Btackstone. 

SiST'TL^lR, n. One who settles, as in a new place 
or colony; a colonist. 

All those colonists had established themselves in countries 
Inhabited by savage and barbarous nations, who easily gave 
place to the new setthra. A. Smith. 

SfiT'TLJNG, n. 1. The act of one who settles* 

2. The act of subsiding; — subsidence. 

One part being moist and the ofiter dry occasions its set- 
tluu/ more in one place than another, which causes cracks 
an<I 'eftlinas in the wall. Moi'ttmer. 

3. That which subsides ; sediment ; dregs. 

’Tis but the lees 

And settlings of a melancholy blood. Mdton. 

4. t One recently planted or settled. 

Easily moved as young settlings. Becon. 

SET^— t 6, n. A combat; a contest:*— a warm 
debate or argument. [Colloquial.] Brockett. 

SET'V-LA,w. (Bot.) A term applied to the stipes 
of certain fungi. Hmslom. 

sflT'V-LOSE, flf. [L. seta^ a bristle.] Setose or 
bristly, with the bristles truncated. Maunder. 

s£t*-wAll, n. A species of valerian. Johnson. 

SfiV'EN (sSv'vn), a. [A. S. seofon^ seofan^ seofm ; 
Ger, deben\ Put. zeoe/i; Sw. 4;^ ; 'Dan. — 
Hob. Gr. fm-d; L. septem; Xt.sette; Sp. 

siete ; Fr. sept.] One more than six ; four and 
three. 

lexicons generally, both ancient and mod- 
ern, also assign to the word and its derivatives the 
farther office of a round or indefinite number, to ex- 
press a small number, in the sense of several. ... It 
appears to us possible to resolve all the other passages 
[in the Bible], referred to by Gosennis and others to 
this class, into the idea of sufficiency, satisfaction, 
fulness, completeness, perfection, abundance, &c., in- 
timated in tlie Hebrew root from w-hich the numeral 
is derived. ... It is most likely that this idea be- 
came originally associated with the number seven 
from the Creator having finislied all his work on 
tlie seventh day ; and that hence, also, it was adopted 
as a sacred number, or a number chiefly employed 
in religious concerns, in order to remind mankind 
of the creation and its true author. Thus there 
were seven offerings m making a covenant (Gen. xxi. 
S28) ; asnen lamps in the golden candlestick (Ex. 
xxxvil,23) ; the blood was sprinkled aeaea tunes (Lev. 
iv. Id, 18) ; every seventh year was sabbaticul, seven 
sabbaths of years in the lubilee (xxv. 8) ; trum- 
pets, seven lamps, seven seals, dec. We aNo find the 
number introduced into forms «f superstition, 
dec. ... It was considered a fortunate number among 
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the Persians. Cicero calls it the knot and cement of 
all things. Kitto. 

TTie Seven Stars, the cluster of stars in the neck of 
the constellation Taurus, — called aloo Pleutde'.. 
Hutton — Seem sciences. See Scieinces. — The Aen. 
en or iriAe men of Greece, a name commonly 

applied to seven ot the earlier Greek philosophers, 
some of v\hoin were legislators, viz. Penanderol Cor- 
inth. Pittaciis of Mityleiie, Thales, Solon, Bias, Chilo, 
and Cleobulus, — feecea wonders of the world. See 
Wonders. 

SfiV'EN (sev'vn), n. The sum of six and one 
the symbol representing six and one ; as 7- 

s£v'EN-FOLD, a. Kcpcatod seven, times; in- 
creased or multiplied seven times. bhak. 

SEV^EN-FOLD, ad. Seven times as much ; seven 
times. Gen. iv. lo. 

SEVENNIGHT (sSii'nit), n. A w^eek ; the time of 
seven nights and days, from one day of the 
week to the next day of the same denomination 
preceding or following; — now contracted to 
seimtghti and thus used ; as, “ It happened on 
Monday sev&niiight. or seimig?it.^^ that is, 07i the 
Monday before last Monday \ **It will be done 
on Monday stwemitght. or sennight.* that is, on 
the Monday after next Monday, Addison. 

SEV'EN— SCORE (sev'vn-skor), a. Seven times 
tw^enty ; one hundred and forty. 

Ti . Ill*' C •*. -'rno** r., who lived till she was 

. I ' I. liacon. 

SEV'EN-SOME, a. Noting an arrangement or 
gradation by sevens. [11.] X. Brit. Rei\ 

SEV'EN-SOME-NESS, n. An arrangement or gra- 
dation of things in the order of the number 
seven; a system of sevens, [k.] N, Brit, /(m 

S£sv'EN-TJSEN (sSv'vn-tcn), a. [A. S. seqfontitie.] 
Seven and ten ; seven added to ten. 

SEV'EN-TEEN, n. The sum of seven and ten : — 
the symbol representing seven and ten , as 17. 

S:I§V'EN-TEENTH (s€v'vn-tenth), a. The seventh 
after the tenth ; — the ordinal of seventeen : — 
noting one of seventeen parts into which a 
thing is divided. 

SfiV'BNTH (sSv'vnth), a. 1. The first after the 
sixth ; — the ordinal of seven. 

2, Noting one of seven parts into which a thing 
is divided; as, ** The s&omth part of an apple.” 

SfiV'ENTH (sgv'vnth), n, 1. One part in seven ; 
the seventh part. 

2. (Mus.) An interval embracing seven de- 
grees, as from A to G, &c. : — the seventh note in 
any scale reckoning upward from the key-note, 
and in this sense (if a major sexenth) technically 
termed the setisible or leading note. Dwight. 

s£v'ENTH-LY (sSv'vnth-le), ad. In the seventh 
place. * Bacon. 

S£V'EN-T|-feTH (sSvVn-te-StlO, a. The next after 
the sixty -ninth; — the ordinal of seventy: — 
noting one of seventy parts into which a thing 
is divided. 

s£v'EN-TY (s€v'vn-te), a. Seven times ten. 

s£v*EN-TY, n. The sum of seven times ten : — 
the symbol representing seven times ten ; as 70. 

The Seventy, the seventy- two translators of the Sep- 
tuagint, or Greek version of the Old Testament. CliirAe. 

B.6v'Jg3R, V. a. [li. separo ; It. separate, sevrare. 
sceverare ; Sp. separar ; Fr. Sf'paret*, sevret\1 [i, 

SEVEIIED ; pp. SEVEIIING, SEVERED,] 

1 . To divide or part by force ; to separate vio- 
lently ; to force asunder ; to rend in twain ; — 
to detach, as one part from another; to dis- 
join ; to disunite ; to part. 

Our state cannot be severedi we are one. 

One flesh- Milton. 

And who can m'er love from charity ? Skak. 

Death, called life, which ua flrotn life doth sever. Milton. 

2. To put in different orders or places; to 
segregate ; to set apart. 

The angels shall come ferth, and sever the wicked flrom 
among the just Moat, xUi.4a. 

3. To divide by distinctions ; to discriminate. 

This axiom Is of largo extent, and would be severed and 
refined by trial. Bacon. 

4. To keep distinct ; to keep apart. 

Three glorious suns, each one a perfect sun; 

Not separated with tl e lueking eloiuls. 

But AfVf/ed in a pale, clear, hhinmg sky. Shok. 

5. (Law.) To divide, as a joint estate, among 
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several. “How an estate in joint tenancy may 
be srf ered and destroyed.’’ Blackstone. 

Syn. — See SaEPARATE. 

S13V'?R, V, 1. To make a separation ; to dis- 
tinguish between ; to discrmiinate. 

The Lord will seter between the catilc of Israel and the 
cattle ot pt. £c. ix. 4. 

2. To"»sntrer disjunction; to part or go off 
from one another ; to be separated. 

Look, love, what envious streaks 
Do lace the stivenmj clouds in yoiidci cast. Shak, 

3. (Late,) In practice, to separate or divide. 

Defendants are said to «ji;er in then: pleas where each 
pleads separately. UwnlU 

AL, a. [From sever ; — Old Fr. several.] 

1. Dilferent ; distinct from one another. 

For spi'et nl virtues 

Have I liked beta nl woincu. Shak. 

2. Divers ; sundry ; various ; consisting of any 
small number more than two- 

Attcr lei'eral victones gained over us [wej might have still 
kept the enemy trow our gates. Addison. 

2. Single; individual; particular. 

lUl kiss each several paper for amends. Shak. 

4. f Separate ; disjoined ; not together. 

Be sevei al at meat and lodging. £eau. FI. 

5. (Law.) Separate; distinct ; exclusive ; in- 
dependent ; the opposite of joint or common. 
“A several estate.” “A several fishery.” Burrill. 

Why should rny heart think that a severad plot 

Which ray heart knows the world’s wide commonplace ? Shak. 

Joint and sevfsra*^ (Laio.) applied to a deed of oblt- 
gatiou by which the signers are both collectively and 
individually bound for the whole. BumlL 

+ SEV'JpR-AL, n. 1. State of separation. Burrill. 

More profit w qiiipter found 

Where pastures in W'titd be. Tusser, 

2. Each particular singly taken ; detail. 

There was not time enough to hear 

The severah. Shak. 

3. Any enclosed or separate place. 

Theyliad their several for heathen nations, their sereraZ 
for tlio people of their ow n nation, their sere; al for men, their 
several lor women, &c. Hooka. 

4. A piece of open land, adjoining to a com- 

mon field, and a kind of joint property of tlie 
landholders of a parish. Bacon. Todd. 

5. {Old Eng. Law.) A separate share or par- 
tition. Bundll. 

t SfiV'5R-AL-l-TY, n. Each particular singly 
taken ; detail. * Bp. Hall, 

t SfiV'^lR-AL-IZE, V. a. To make several; to 
distinguish ; to separate. Bp. Hall. 

SfiV'^lR-AL-LY, ad. Distinctly; separately; 
apart from others. 

It will not be improper to say something severaVu and dis- 
tinctly of each. Waterland. 

SfiV'^R-AL-Ty, n. A state of separation from 
the rest, or from all others. VVotton. Bacon. 

.An estate in seoeraltxf^ (Zszto.) an estate Iield by a 
person iu his own riglit only. Blaekstone, 

SSV'IJR-ANCE, n. 1. The act of severing; sepa- 
ration ;* partition. Carew. 

2. (Law.) The adoption by several defend- 
ants of several pleas, instead of joining in one 
plea ; — the partition of a joint estate or inter- 
est. Bouvier. 

SJg-VERE^ a. [L. sevams ; It. ^ Sp. severo ; Fr. 

1. Rigid ; harsh ; sharp ; hard ; stem ; rigor- 
ous; apt to punish or blame; not indulgent; — 
austere ; morose ; cruel ; inexorable ; relentless. 

Come, you are too severe a moraller. Shak. 

When angry most he seemed and most severe. JUilton. 

2. Very strict or exact; regulated by rigid 
rules ; as, “ Severe discipline.” 

Truth, ^sdon^ sanofitude, severe and pure. 

Severe^ but in true fillri freedom placed. Mlton. 

3. Exempt from all levity of appearance ; 

grave; sober; sedate; stem. j 

I With eyes severe and beard of fbrmal cut. Shak. 

« 4. Strietly methodical ; rigidly exact; not lax. 

T leave it rather to the delicate wit of poets than venture j 
upon so nice a subject with my severer style. More. 

5. Concise; close; not redundant. 

The Latin, a most severe and compendious languaj?e, often 
expresses that in one word which modem tongues cannot in 
more. Hryden. 

0. Keen; cutting; sarcastic; satirical. 

The Lady Liaard desired him not to be so severe on his 
relitbkms, Addison. 


7. Afflictive; painful; distressing; biting; 
extreme ; hard to endure ; as, “ A severe pain ” ; 
“ A severe climate.” 

Syn.— See Harsh, Haro, Austere, Strict, 
Keen. 

S^l-VERE’LY, ad. In a severe manner ; harshly ; 
sharplv ; s'ternly; rigidly; — strictly; rigorous- 
ly; — afflictively; distressingly, extremely. 

S^-VERE'NJPSS, n. Seventy Temple. 

SEV |:R-iTE, n. {Min.) A mineral composed of 
silica, alumina, and water; — found near St. 
Sever i in France. Dana. 

Sjgl-VER'I-TY, n. [L. severUas ; It. seventh ; Sp. 
sevendad ;* Fr. scents.] 

1. Quality or state of being severe ; harsh- 
ness ; hardness, sharpness; sternness; rigor; 
want of indulgence ; acrimony ; austerity. 

There is a difference between an ecclesiastical censure and 
sovertty. Ayhj^e. 

Strict age and sour Milton. 

2. Strictness; rigid accuracy; rigor; exact- 
ness. “ The of truth.” Dry den. 

3. Power of distiessing; afflictiveness; ex- 
tremity; as, “The seventy of pain”; “The 
seventy of the climate.” 

Syn. — See Acrimony, Austerity. 

s£v'5 R-Y, n. [From sever,] (Ai'ch.) A sepa- 
rate portion or compartment of a building; — 
also written severey^ severee^ and civery. Britton. 

t SEV-O-CA'TIQN, n. [L. sevoco, sevocare, to call 
aside.*] The act of calling aside. Bailey. 

t SEW (su), V. a. [Fr. suivre.] To pursue ; to 
sue, — See Sue, v. a. No. 4. Spenser. 

SEW (a6), V. n. [A. S. siman, suwan\ Dan. sye\ 
Sw. jy. — L. 5?iO.] [i. sewed; pp. sewing, 
SEWED. — SEWN IS sometimes, though raiolv, 
used as the participle.] To work with needle 
and thread ; to stitch. 

A time to rend and a time to ^lew. JEccles. iii. 7. 

I can sing, weave, sew, and dance. Shak. 

SEW (s5), V. a. To join or fasten together by 
threads drawn with a needle. 

No man seweth a piece of new c^oth on an old girmont 

Jhfku.il. 

To sew up<i to enclose in any thing sowed. “ Sew me 
up in the skirts of it ” [a gown]. Shak. — To he sewed 
upf {JTaut.) to rest u[K>n the ground, ns a ship, when 
there is not depth of water enough to noat her. M. Diet. 

t SEW (s6), V. a. To drain, as a pond, in order 
to take the fish in it. Ainsworth. 

SEW'A^E (se'sy), n. 1. The water flowing in 
sewers ; the water carried off by sewers. Martin. 

2. The system of sewers or subterranean 
conduits for carrying off filth or superfluous 
water in a city ; sewerage. Ogilvie. 

t SEW'?R (su’?r), n. [Old Fr. escuyerJ] An an- 
cient ofiicer who served up a feast. Herbert. 

SEWER (sS'^ror shSr) [shdr, 5?. W. P. J. F. Ja. W. 
JR.; saV> -S' Wr.\ s6>r, s&r, rnlyarlp pro- 
nounced shflr, km . ; sdr, C.], n. [Fr. suivre ^ to 
follow; issir^ to issue. Hichardson.] A pas- 
sage to convey water under ground ; a drain ; — 
sometimes corrupted by orthography,- as well as 
pronunciation, into shore. 

Where houaea thick and sewers annoy the air. Milton. 

j(^“The corrupt pronunciation of this word is 
become universal, though in Junius’s time it should 
seem to have been confined to London ; for, under the 

, word shore.,, he says, * Common shore, I^ondinensibus 
ita corrupt^ dicitur, the cemnion smer.^ Johnson has 
given us no et: 7 mology of this word ; but Skinner tells 
us, * Non infeliciter Covtellus declinat a verbo issue, 
dictumque putat quasi 7s.^ver, ahJoctSL initiali s^UabS..’ 
Nothing can be more natural than tins derivation ; 
the A going into sh before u, preceded by the accent, is 
agreeable to analogy, and the u in this case, being pro- 
nounced like ew, might easily draw the word into the 
common orthography, sewer ; while the sound of sk 
was preserved, and the ew, as in shew, strew, and sew, 
might soon slide into o, and thus produce the present 
anomaly.” Walker. 

SEW'IIU (sb'^r), n. One who sews or uses a 
needle. Johnson. 

SEW'|!R-A^E (sd'^r-aj or shbr n. The con- 
struction or the support of sewers; a system of 
drainage by means of sewers. P. Mag. 

SBW’JNQ (sB'jng), n. 1. The act of one who sews. 

2. Work done with the needle. Ash. 

SEW'JNG-MA-VHtNE', w. A machine for sew- 
ing. Ure. 
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SEW'ING-NEE'DLE, n. A needle used in s^w 
ing. Ash. 

SEW'JNG^ (so'jngz), n. pi. Compound threads of 
silk, wound, cleaned, doubled, and thrown for 
sewing-silk. Simmonds. 

SEW'JNG-SILK, n. Silk spun into threads for 
sewing. JReed. 

t SE W’STjpR (s5’stcr), n. A seamstress. B. Jonson. 

SEX (selcs), n. [L. sevus; It. sesso; Sp. sevo; Fr. 
seve.] 

1. The characteristic property by which an 
animal or a vegetable is male or female. 

Under his forming hand a creature grew 

Manlike, but dilierent sea, Milfoit. 

The universality of seaes in vegetables. Zzndley, 

2. One of the two divisions of animals, male 
and female. 

These two great sexes animate the world. Milton. 

3. Womankind; women. ' Garth, 

Unhappy sexi whose beauty is your snare. J)i yden. 

Sj6X-A-9?-NA'Rl-AN, n. One who is sixty years 
old ; a sexagenary. Bentley. 

i| SEX-A^'B-NA-RY [sSks-&d'ien-a-re, S. W. P. J. 
F. Ja. K. Sm. ; *bcka’?i-je-ner-e, JFb. ; sSks'gi-j®" 
n€r-c or &eks-ad jen-a-re, TFr.], a, [L. sexage- 
nariusi sexagem, sixty; It. sessagenario Sp, 
sexagenai'io •, Fr. ses agetiaire.] 

1. Three score ; sixty. Chester^, eld. 

2. {Math.) Peitainiiig to the number sixty; 

noting a scale of numbers in which the modulus 
is sixty. Davies. 

II SEX-A^'JgJ-NA-RY, n, 1. A person sixty years 
old ; a sexagenarian, [ii.] 

2. {Math.) A scale in which the modulus is 
sixty. Davies ^ Peak. 

sEx-A-(^ES'|-MA, n. [L. sexagesimus, sixty.] 
The* second Sunday before Lent, being the six- 
tieth day before Easter. Buck, 

Sicx-A-^'ES'r-MAL, a. Sixtieth; pertaining to 
the number 60*. Hutton. 

Sexaffrsimal, or seragevary arithmetic a method ol 
computation proceeding by sixtieths. Hutton. — Set- 
a gcbimal fractions, {Math.) fractions whose denomina- 
tors are some pow’er of 60 ; — called also aAtrtmomtcal 
fractions, because anciently no others wore used in 
astronomical operations. Davies ^ Peck. 

sSx-A-^^S'l-M^L, n. {Math.) A sexagesimal 
fraction. Davies, 

SfiX'A-NA-RY> Consisting of six ; sixfold. 

s£X’AN-GLE, n. [L. sex, six, and angulus, an 
angle.] {Geotn.) A figure having six angles 
and six sides ; a hexagon. Hutton. 

SfiX'AN-GLED (&ng-gld), a. Sexangular. Hawes 

SftX-AN’GU-LAR, a. Having six angles; hexag- 
onal, ' ' Dryden. 

SSx-An’GU-LAR-LYj ad. With six angles ; hrx- 
agonally.’ * * Johnson, 

SfeX-D£9'l-MAL, a. [L. sex, six, and decern, ten.] 
{Crystallography.) Noting? a crystal the pris- 
matic part of which has six faces, and the two 
summits taken together ten faces, — or the re- 

I verse. Clearvlaml, 

SfeX-Dl^'lT-I^M, n. [L. sex, six, and digitus, a 
finger, a toe,] The state of having six fingers 
on one hand, or six toes on one foot. Parry, 

SfiX-Dl^'jT-IST, n. One who has six fingers on 
one hand, or six toes on one foot. Perry. 

SfiX-DiJ-O-Dfi^'J-MiJkL, a. [L. sex, six, and duo-' 
tieem, twelve.] {Crystallography.) Noting crys- 
tals, the prismatic or middle part of which nas 
six faces, and the two summits, taken together, 
twelve faces, — or the reverse. Cleavaland 

SfeXED (s^kst), Having sex; — used in com- 
position. Geutle-«ed;etf.” Bean. % FI. 

Si§X 51 -NA-RY, a. {Arifh.) Noting a scale of no- 
tation in which the local value of the digits in- 
creases in a sixfold proportion ; sextuple. Hutton. 

SftX-j&N'Nl-AL* a. [L. sexennis; sex, six, and 
annus, a year.] Lasting six years, or happen- 
ing once in six years, Burke 

SfeX-feN'Nl-AL-LY, ad. Once in six years. Clarke. 

SfiX'PiD, or SfeX’l-Pln, a. [L. sex, six, mdJMo, 

jftdi, to split.] {Bot.) Six-clcft. Wrtgkt 
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SfiX-I-StL LA-BLE, 
lables. 


A word having six syl- 
Osioald, 



SEX'L^SS, a. Destitute of sex, or of the charac- 
teristics of sex. t^hdley* 

SEX-LOC'U-L VR, a, [L. sex, six, and loculus, 
dim. of hens, a place.] (Bot.) Having six cells ; 
six-celled Grai/. 

SEX'TAJX (.sSks'nn), [L, sextam, a sixth.] A 
stanza of six lines. Johnson, 

n. [L., from sex, six.] 

1. {Rom. Ant.) A coin equal to the sixth part 

of an as, IV, Smith. 

2. (Asfroii.) The Sextant. Hind, 

SIEX'TANT, n. [It. sestante, from L. sextans, a 
sixth ; sex, six ; Sp. sextants ; 

Fr. sextants] 

1. {Math.) The sixth part 

of a circle, or an arc of 60 
degrees. Davies. 

2. An instrument for meas- 
uring angles by reflection, 
having a £r»"''lnatf‘d ctc ennal 
to the ^ p : 0 * a c .‘le, 
and divided into 120 equal 
parts. It is constructed on Sextant. 

the same principle as the quadrant. — See 
Quadrant. 

In rlie figure the mirror C, afli.\ed to the mova- 
ble index C B, reflects a ray of light G P, from a star 
to the fixed mirror D, which also reflects the ray 
tiiiongh the telescope F, to the eye, causing an image 
of the star to he seen in the di lection of F Cl. Tlie 
angle made hy the first incident ray and the last le- 
fleeted ray is indicated hy the graduated arc A B, half 
degrees being nuinhered as degrees. 

3. (Astron.) A constellation placed across 

the equator and on the south side of the eclip- 
tic. Hutton, 

SBX'TA-RY, w. [L. sextanus ; sextus, the sixth; 
sex, six.] (^liom Ant.) A liquid measure con- 
taining a sixth part of a congins, or about an 
English pint , — a dry measure containing the 
sixteenth part of a 7mdius, or about an English 
pint. W, Smith, 

ta6X'TA"E.y, I n, A sacristy ; a vestry. 

tSfiX'TRY, ) Wickliffe. Bailey, 

SfiX'TfiT, n. (Mus.) A composition for six voices 
or six instruments ; a sestet. Warne7\ 

SfiX'T|LB, n. [IjQyrJj,sexffliS 3 L. sextus, sixth; 
sex, six.] {Astrol.) Noting the aspect of two 
planets when they are distant from each other 
the sixth part of a circle, or 60 degrees. Brafide, 

SEX-tIll'ION A number, represent- 

ed, accordinf^ to the French method of numcia- 
tion, by a unit with twenty -one ciphers annexed, 
— according to the EnglUh meihod, by a unit 
with thirty-six ciphers aiiiu xcd. Gt'cenleqf. 

SEX'TO, n . ; pi, sfix^Toij. [L. sextus, sixth.] A 
book formed by folding each sheet into six 
leaves. Southey, 

fijSx'TQN, n, [Corrupted from saoistan,] A sub- 
ordinate officer of a church, whose duty it is to 
take care of the building, the furniture, uten- 
sils,, &c*, and, sometimes, to dig graves. Skak, 

sftx'7’OX-£ss, n, A female sexton, or a sexton’s 
wife.' Woolrych, 

t s£x'TON-RY, n, Sextonship. Berners, 

SEX^TON-SHIp, n. The office of a sexton. Sxoift, 

SfiX^TU-PLE, a, [Low L. sextuplm*, sex, six, and 
duplus, double.] 

1. Sixfold ; six times as much. Brovme, 

2. {Mus,) Noting a measure of two times, 

composed of six equal notes, three for eacn 
time. Moore, 

s£x'y-AL (s«k'8ha-§il), a, [L. sexualis ; sexus, a 
sex ; It. sessmle ; Sp. sexual ; Fr. sexueL] 

1. Pertaining to, or distinguishing, the sex or 
sexes. Sexual attachment.” Barriwjton, 

2. Pertaining to the genital organs. ** Sexual 

diseases.” DungUsov, 

iSeiual system, (Bet.) a designation applied to the 
sysrem of classific.ition of Linmeus, which is founded 
oil tlie relations of the stamens, or male organs, and 
the pistils, or female organs, of plants;— called also 
the artjicial system. LindLey, 

SfiX'V-AL-lST, n. One who believes in the doc- 
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trine of sexes in plants, or who classifies plants 
according to the sexual system. Wright, 

SEX-U-AL'1-TY, n. The state of being distin- 
guished by sex. " Buheer, 

The <ff‘rttality of plants ... appears to be established be- 
y Olid contro\ ersy. Lin'lley, 

SfiXTi-AL-LY, ad. In a sexual manner. Clarke. 

SEV'BgRT-lTB oert-it), n. {Min.) A mineral 
composed of silica, alumina, magnesia, lime, 
oxide of iron, and water ; clintonite. D ina. 

SFOR-ZAAT' DO, ) j-jt j {Mus.) A direction placed 

SFOR-ZA ' TO, ) over a note or a passage which 
is to be played with emphasis and force. Mooie. 

SFU-MA'TO, a. [It.] {Paint.) Intentionally 
smoky or misty, as certain styles. S?nart. 

SORAf'FI^TO, a. [It.] {Paint.) Noting a species 
of painting in which a white overlaid surface is 
chipped away, so as to form the design from a 
dark ground underneath. Smart, 

SHAB, n. A disease in sheep ; the scab. Loudon. 

SHAB, V, n, [f. SIIABBED ; pp. siiabuing, shab- 
BED.] [A low, cant word. Johnson^ 

1. To play mean ox shabby tricks. Johnson. 

2, To slink away ; — used wdth ojf. Palmer . 

SHAB'B^D, a. Shabby; mean; paltry. A, Wood, 

SriAB'Bl-LY, ad. In a shabby manner ; meanly ; 
despicably. JoJmson. 

SHAB'BJ-NJ&SS, n. The state of being shabby ; 
meanness; paltriness. Spectator. 

SHAB'BY, 0 ^. schahherig I Get. schahig. — 

From 'scabby. Lye.] 

1. Giving the notion of poverty ; ragged ; 

faded ; worn. ** A man with very shahlm 
clothes.” Goldsmith, 

2. Mean ; despicable ; low ; vile ; base. 

They were very shatiby fellows, pitifully mounted and 

worse armed. Claremion, 

These ihahlty evasions are themselves sufliclent aiguments 
against those who use them. Tookc, 

SHAb'rACK, n, [Hungarian.] (Aft?.) The cloth 
furniture of a troop-horse or charger. Stocgueler, 

SHAck, n. 1. Grain shaken from the ripe ear, 
eaten by hogs, &c., after harvest : — feed among 
stubble. Homilies, 

2. A shiftless fellow ; a vagabond. Forby, 

Common at shack, (Mitff, Law,) a species of common 
by vicinage, in the counties of Norfolk, Lincoln, and 
Yorkshire, uemg the right of persons occupjing lands 
lying together in the sanio common field to turn out 
their cattle, after harvest, to feed promiscuously in 
that field. Burrill. 

SliAOK, V, n, 1. To shed, as com at harvest. 
[Local, Eng.] Grose. 

2. To feed or pasture in the stubble. [Local, 
Eng.] Todd. 

SIL\GK^A-7'0-RY» An Irish hound. Dekker, 

SIIAc'KLB, 71 , Stubble. [Local, Eng.] Pegge. 

SHAC'KLE (shhk'kl), ; pl.sHXc'Kms? (sh&k'klz). 
[A. S. sceacxd’. But. sehalel, a link of a chain. 

Per. shakii, the chain by which the dagger 
hangs to the girdle ; Arab, shakal, to tie the 
feet.] 

1. 1 A metal band or chain worn on the limbs 
for ornament. Dampwr. 

2. A fetter ; a gyve ; a handcuff ; a manacle. 

The forge in fetters only is employed. 

Our iron mines exhausted and destroyed 

In d/aci leM. DrpUen. 

3. An iron loop for coupling railway car- 
riages, &c. XVi'ight. 

4. {Natd.) A link in a chain-cable, fitted with 

a movable bolt, so that the chain can be sep- 
arated. Dana, 

SHAO'KLE (sh&k'kl), V, a, [t. snACKXiED ; pp, 

SKAOKLINO, SHACKIiJlI).] 

1. To bind the limbs of, so as to impede free 
motion ; to fetter ; to manacle ; to chain. 

To lead him stmckleit, and exposed to scorn. Philips. 

2. To unite hy a shackle, as railway carriages. 

3. To impede ; to embarrass ; to obatru’et. 

You must not sJuxekh and tie him up with rules about Tn- 

diflterent matters. Locke. 

fSHACK'LdCK, ft. A kind of shackle. Browne, 

SHAok'LY, a. Loose ; rickety. “*What a shaokly 
old carriage !** [Vulgar and local.] Bartlett, 

SHAd, n. [Gcr. schade.] {Ick.) A ffsh of the 


SHADING 

family Chtpeidee, allied to the herring, hij_ 
esteemed for food ; Alosaji^ita. Yarret 

SHAD'^BfrSH, n. (Bot.) The common name in 
the Lnited States of Amelanckier Canadevisis ; 
— called also seritce^be) ry. Gray, 

SHAD'DOCK, [A Malay word. Latham.] {Bot.) 
A tree allied to the orange and the lemon, cul- 
tivated chiefly in the East and \V*e&t Indies ; 
Citrus decumami . — the Iruitof the Citrus clccu- 
mana, Eng. Cyc, 

SHADE, n. [M. Goth, skadau’, A. S. scead, scad, 
seed, sceado, sceadw ; But. schaduto ; Ger. 
schatten ; Dan. skygge ; Sw. skugga, skygd\ 
Icel. skuggi , W. cysgod. — Connected with Gr. 
oKiQ, a shade, shadow. Junius. — Past part, o! 
A. S. sceadafi, to separate, to divide. Tooke.] 

1. Obscurity caused by the interception oi 
interruption of the rays of light ; shadow. 

Under the cool sha€le of a sycamore. Shak:, 

The faintj knights were scorched, and knew not where 

To run for sheltci, foi no f/inda was near. JOri/rien, 

2. Darkness, as of night ; obscurity ; gloom. 
The weakei liclit unwillingly declined. 

And to prevailing diadem the murmuring world resigned. 

Itoscommon* 

3. An obscure place, as in a grove or a wood 
from V hich the sun’s rays are excluded. 

Let us seek out some desolate shade, and there 
Weep oui sad bosoms empty. /SAuA;. 

4. A screen intercepting light or heat; as, 

“ A shade for the eyes.^* Phillips. 

6. The figure, formed upon any surface, of a 
body by which the light is intercepted ; a shadow. 

Envy vriU ment as its shade pursue. Pope. 

6. The daik part of a picture, or a part not 

brightly coloied. Dry den. 

The n'''-’”'. V »'5ph t’-n rrir*c»* rn which the 

efiect of I. - , : . 1 1 • i e i , 'i i u 1 . warm and 

cold col OI s. lityno Ids. 

7. Gradation of light or color. 

White, red, yellow, blue, with their several degrees, or 
shades .md mixtures. Lock e. 

8. Protection ; shelter. Johnson. 

9. The soul separated from the body, so 
called because supposed by the ancients to be 
pciceptible to the sight, not to the touch ; a 
ghost; a spirit ; a shiidow; manes. 

Nor o’oi w«fi to till* bowers oi bliss conveyed 
A f.iircr si)i i it or inoi c n cIloiiio diade. TteX ell, 

10. A small quantity or degree; a little. [Col- 
loquial or vulgar.] Ogdi ie, 

11. pi. The abode of spirits. Clarke, 

12. pi. A wine cellar, Clarke, 

Syn. — Shade and shadow both denote the obscura- 
tion produced by the interception of the rays of tlie 
sun oi home other hmiiiuius body ; but iiAadfle.x presses 
inoie generally the ahsuTice of hpht, diadow the figure 
of the body which inteiceprs the lipht. giiiihhine and 
shade ; sit in the shade ; tbo shadme ot the sun-dinl, of 
a tree, or a man. Shade, however, as well as shadow, 
is often applied to the fiiruro of the body produced by 
The interception of the sun’s rays, as the shade of a tree. 

SHADE, V. a. [A. S. sccadan ; But. scheiden, to 
separate.] [t, shaded ipp. shading, shaded.] 

1. To shelter or screen from light or the rays 
of the sun ; to overspread with a shade. 

1 went to crop the sylvan scenes. 

And shude our altars with their leafy greens. JDryden* 

2. To temper with shade ; to obscure ; to cloud. 

Thou shadest 

The ftill blaze of thy beams. Mdton, 

3. To shelter; to hide ; to ensconce. 

Ere in our own house I do shade my head, 

The good patricians must be visited. Shak, 

4. To screen or cover from injury ; to protect. 

Leave not the fhithflil side 

That gave thee being, still shades thee and protects, Milton, 

5. To paint in dark colors, or with gradations 

of colors. Johnson, 

SHADE' F1&L, a. Abounding in shade; shady. 
“ Rkade/ul Savernake.” [e.] Drayton, 

SHADE'L^SS, a. Without shade. 

A gap In the hilK an opening 

JShacleless and siielterlcss. Wordsworth, 

SHAD'JBR, n. One who, or that which, shades. 

SHA'DJ-LY, t^d. With shade. Clarke, 

SHA'DI-n£ss, n. The state of being shady ; um- 
brageousness. Shermod, 

SHAD'INO, n. Act of one who shades; intercep- 
tion of light; obscuration ; — act of painting 
with gradation of colors. 


mIen, sra; m6ve, nSk. s6n; bUli, aCa, aOxjE.— 9, fc soft ; e, e, s. 1. 9 « z; ¥ gz.— this, «r«i.. 
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fiUAD'OW (shS.d^o), 51 . [M. Goth. sJcadau*:, A. S. 

seeado% Dut. schaduw, — See Shade.] 

1. The representation of an opaque body on 

one side of it, when it intercepts the rays of 
lii^ht on the other, or a portion of space from 
which light is intercepted by an opaque body *, 
shade. The of this tree.” SAa/c. 

jffS-The shadow appears more intense m proportion 
as the illuiuiiidtion is stronger. . . . Sfiadoics are said 
to be right or oerAod according to ihe position of the 
bodies proiecting them and that of the planes on 
winch they are projected. The 'ik4idoto of an upright 
body projected on the plane of the horizon is a tight 
shadow ; and that of a body on a vertical plane to which 
the body is perpendicular, as that of a bar of iron 
fixed perpendicularly m a wall, is a versed shadow, 
JSran.de. 

2. Darkness ; obscurity ; shade. Night’s 

sable shadows.** Deiihani, 

3. Shelter; protection; cover; security. 

Came they under the shadow of my roof- Getu six. 8. 

He that dwelleth in the secrefc place of the Most IHgh shall 
abide under the shadow of the Almighty. Ps. xci. 1. 

4. Obscure place ; privacy ; shade. “To the 

secret shadows I retire.” Dryden. 

5. The dark part of a picture ; shade. 

After great lights there must be great ^adows. Dryden. 

6. Imperfect and faint representation or pre- 
figuration ; a foreshowing ; adumbration. 

In the glorious lights of heaven we peiceive a barlow of 
his divine countenance. lialetyh. 

’T is the sunset Of life gives me mystical lore, 

And coming events cost their sAaadws before. Campbell. 

7. Mystical representation ; symbol. “ Types 
and shadoios of that destined seed.” Milton* 

8. Something imrcal or unsubstantial ; — op- 
posed to substance. 

If substance might he called that shadow seemed. Jdilion. 
"What skadoirs we ore, and what shadows we pursue 1 Bw ke. 

9. An inseparable companion- “ Sin, and 

her shadow y Death.” Milton. 

10. A spirit ; a ghost ; a phantom j a shade. 

Hence, horrible shadowt 

Unreal mockery, hence! Shak., 

11. An uninvited stranger or guest. [ALatin- 
ism. Nares.} 

1 must not have my board pestered with shadows. Massmger. 

Syn.— See Shade. 


‘3HAD'0W, V. a. [t. SHADOWED ; pp* SHADOWING, 
SHADOWED.] 

1. To intercept light or heat from ; to shade. 

This tree 

So fair and great, that shadowed all the ground. Spenser. 

2. To throw a gloom over; to cloud; to 
darken ; to obscure* 

I most not see the face I love thus shadowed. JBeau. if FI. 

3. To screen ; to cover ; to conceal ; to hide. 


Let every soldier hew him down a bough, 

And bear^t befbre him; thereby shall we shadow 
The number of our host. Shak. 


4. To mark or paint in shadows, or with gra- 
dations of color or light ; to shade. JPeacham. 

6, To represent imperfectly or typically; to 
typify ; to symbolize. 

Augustus is shadowed in the person of jSIneiu. JDryden, 
The element which diadowedi or signifleth grace* Hooker. 
To shadow forth, to show ; to indicate. 


SIIId'OW-cAsT'JNG, a. Casting a shadow. 
SHAD^QW-GRASS, n* A kind of grass. Johnson* 

SHAd'QW-I-n:6ss, n. The state of being shad- 
owy. Todd. 

SHAd'QW-InG, n. A shading ; gradation of light 
or color ; shade. FeUham. 


t SHAD'QW-ISH, a. Shadowy. Mooker. 

SHAD'QW-1.£ss, a. Having no shadow. Pclhk. 

SHAd'QW-Y, a. 1. Full of shade or shadows; 
shady; dark*; obscure; gloomy. 

^Is fkadowy desert, unfirequented woods. Shah. 

2. Faintly or dimly representative; typical- 

“ Shadowy expiations.” Milton* 

3. Unreal; unsubstantial. Addison. 


SHA'DRAce (sha'drtlk), n. A mass of iron on 
which the (^ration of smelting has failed of its 
jntended enect. WriyM. 

SHA'DV, Abounding with shade; sheltered 
from the rays of the sun; shadowy. 

The shady trees cover Wm with thair shadow. Job ad. J23, 
SHAfFLR, V. n. To move awkwardly; to walk 
laniply ; f o hobble ; to shuffle. [North of Eng- 
land.] Broekm* 


SHAp'PL^R, n. One who shaffles. Buhet. 

ShAfT, n. [A. S. sceaft, sceft-. But. ^ Ger. 
sehaft\ Dan. Sw. sAc//3f ; Icel. — From 

A. a. seen fan, to shove, to thrust. TooKe*'\ 

1. An arrow ; a missive weapon. 

"With iJiatts Jshot out fiom their back-turned bow. Sidneit. 

2. The straight part of any thing. “The 

shaft of a steeple.” Peacham. 

Of beaten work shall the candlestick be made, his fJiaft 
and his branches . . . shall be of the same. Ah. xxv. 31. 

3. A long pit or opening made in the earth, 

as into a mine. Carew. 

4. A pole or a thill of a carriage. Johnson. 

5. A maj’-pole. Stowe. 

e. A handle, as of a weapon. ^ Johnson. 

7. The stem of a feather or quill. Wright. 

8. (ArcA.) The part of a column between the 

base and the capital ; the trunk : — formerly a 
tall spire or pinnacle : — the part of a chimney 
abo\e the roof. Bntton. 

9. Qiachmei'y.) A large axle. Tomluison. 

10. (Ornith.) A species of TrochiluSy or hum- 
ming-bird. Lond* Bilcy. 

SHAFT'-BfiND-^:R, n. A person who bends tim- 
ber by steam and pressure. Simmonds* 

SH.tFT'gD, a. (Her.) Having a shaft or handle, 
as a spear-head. Todd. 

SH ^FT'-HORSE, 71 , The horse that goes in the 
shafts or thills. Crabb. 

t SHAFT'MAN, n. A shaftment. Barrington. 

t SHAfT'MENT, n. [A. S. scceftmand.1 A span ; 
a measure of about six inches. Ray. 

SHAG, n, [A. S. sceacna, a bush of hair, some- 
thing rough; Dan. shcegi Sw. schagg.} 

1. Rough, woolly hair. ^ Grew. 

2. Coarse nap of cloth. “ 'SVhitney broad- 
cloth with its shag unshorn.” Gay. 

3. A kind of cloth with a coarse nap. “ Though 
it be lined with velvet and shag.** Waterhouse. 

4. (Omith.) A species of cormorant having 

a tuft of feathers on the head between the eyes, 
at the commencement of spring; green cormo- 
rant; Phalacrocorax graemm* Yarrell. 

fSHAG, a. Hairy; shaggy. Shak. 

SIIAG, u. a. To make shaggy or rough ; to de- 
fonn. Thomson. 

SHAg'BARK, n* (Bof.) A North American tree, 
of the genus Cary a, or hickory, having rough, 
shaggy bark ; Cary a albai — the nut of the tree 
Cary a aU>a. Gray, 

SHAg’-E ARED (shaig'grd), a. Having shaggy ears. 
“ villain.” Shak. 

t SHA^E'-BUSH, n* A sackbut. Nichols. 

SHAg’G^D, a. Hairy ; rough ; shaggy. Dryden* 

SHAg'G^JD-NJSss, w. The state of being shagged; 
shagginess. More. 

SIiAg'GI-NESS, n. The state of being shaggy ; 
shaggedness. Cook. 

SHAg^GY, a. 1. Rough with long hair or wool. 

About hU sboulders bangs tbc shagav skin. SJidk . 

2. Rough; rugged. “ SAoyyy hill.” Milton. 

3. {Bot.') Covered with long,’ slender hairs. 

Lindky. 

sea-green', n. [Per. sagri, shagrain. — It. si- 
g'rino ; Fr. cAaynn.] A dried animal skin, pre- 
pared in Astrachan, in Russia, and in the East, 
differing from leather in not being tanned or 
tawed, and resembling parchment, but having 
the grain or hair side granulated or covered 
with small, round, rough specks, produced by 
forcing small seeds into it when wet. TomUnson. 

JSSff- Shagreen is said to bs prepared from the skins 
of horses, wild asses, and camels, but was formerly 
erroneously supposed to be prepared from the skin of 
a species of whale or shark. Ure. Brands. 

SEA-GREEN', a. Made of shagreen. Wright. 

SEA-GREEN', 0 . a* See Chagrin. Johnson. 

SH A-GREENBD' (sh^-grSnd'), Made of, having, 
or like, shagreen. Pennarvt. 

SHAg'-TQ-bAo'C5, n. A very strong, dark kind 
of tobacco, cut into fine threads. tHmmonds* 

SHAg'-WEA V-JIR, n. One who weaves shag. Ash* 

$hMh, n. [Per., prince.l The title given by Eu- 
ropeans to the monarch or emperor of Persia. 


n* [Per., The Book of Kmgs.^ 
The most ancient and celebrated poem of the 
modern Persian language, by the poet who re- 
ceived as a title of honor the name Firdousi 
(of paradise). P. Cyc* Brajide* 

SHAIK, n. See Sheik. Clarle. 


fSHAIL, V. n. [Ger. schideUy to .squint, to be 
oblique.] To walk sidewise. [Low.] U Estrange. 


SHAKE, t? . a. [A. S, sceacan, scacan ; Dut. svhud- 
den, schokken ; Ger. schnttem ; Sw. skalM."] [i. 
shook; pp. SHAKING, SHAKEN.] 

1, To cause to move with quick vibrations ; to 
move quickly backwards or forwards ; to agitate. 
A fig-trcc . . . shaken of a mighty wind. Bev. vi. 13. 

giif. ^..<4 +K(» pnnn 
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2. To make to totter, tremble, or quiver. 

The rapid wheels hhake heaven's basis. Milton. 

3. To make to fall by a violent motion. 

The tyrannous breathing of the north 

Shakes all our buds from blowing. Shak. 


4. To rid one’s self of; to put away ; to re- 
move from ; — followed by off ox from. 

At sight of thee my heart slmk^ off its sorrows. Addison. 

To shake all cares and business /row our age. 

5. To make less firm ; to move from any state 
of steadiness ; to weaken ; to endanger. 

"When his doctrines grew too strong to be shook Ifihaken] by 
his enemies, they persecuted his reputation. Atte/bnry. 

6. To make to waver ; to drive from resolu- 
tion ; to intimidate ; to frighten. 

A sly and constant knave, not to be shaken. Shak. 

7. To trill, as a note in music. Wright. 

To shake hands, to join hands, as two persons, and 

shake them, at meeting or at parting. — “ OI one 
piactice which is prevalent with you, I tvish to say a 
word. It 18 that of shaking hands, feiince my arrival 
in the countxy [the U. S],‘l have been .surrounded by 
crowds of well-wishers, who.se greatest desue seemed 
to be to have a shake-hands with me. In Ireland this 
practice does not prevail ; but here it seems to be a 
universal custom.” Smith 0^ Brian. — To shake hands 
with, to mute with; to make a compart oi .igrceinent 
with: — to take leave of. “Nor can u he h.-iie to 
a king to tarry among them who aie shaking hands 
with their allegiance, under pretence of laying faster 
hold of their religion.” King Charles. 


SHAKE, V. n. 1. To be agitated with a vibratory 
motion. Johnson. 

2. To totter ; to tremble ; to quake ; to quiver. 

Under his burning wheels 

The steadfast empyrean shook throughout. .Vdton. 

3. To tremble, as with terror or emotion. 


He, short of succors, and in deep despair. 

Shook at the dismal prospect ui the war. Dn/den 


Syn. — A person shakes and guiiiers with cold, 
shakes or totters fioin woikkmsSytrembles,qiiifters, and 
quakes With fear, and shudders at a tale of murder. 


SHAKE, n. 1. The act of shaking ; vravering or 
vibratory motion ; concussion ; agitation. 

No more than bloRsoms that would fall away with every 
thake of hand. Addison. 

The great soldier's honor was composed of thicker stud; 
which could endure a nhakr. Herlteri. 

2. A crack, fissure, or cleft in timber. Wright. 

3. pi. The fever and ague: — intermittent 

fever. [U. S.] Dunglison. 

4. {Mm.) A rapid alternation of two notes 

comprehending an interval not greater than tme 
whole tone ; a trill. Moore. 

5. (Natit.) One of the staves of a hogshead 

taken apart ; shook, JOana. 

JTo great shakes, nothing groat, excellent, or impor- 
tant ; an niforiui: person or thing. Byron. 

SHAKE'-DOI^N, n. A temporary bed, as that 
formed on tlic fioor or on chairs. Wnght* 

SHAKE'-FGRK, n. A fork to toss hay about ; a 
hay-fork. Bp. BaU* 

SHAK'EN (sM'kn), a* Shaky, as timber. WeaU. 


SHAK'liR, n. 1. One who, or that which, shakes. 
“ The of the earth.” Pope. 

2* One of a religious denomination, styled 
“The United Society,” that first rose m Lan- 
cashire, England, in 1747, but afterwards emi- 

f rated to the United States, — so colled from a 
ind of dancing which they practise in their re** 
ligxous exercises. Evans. Brande* 

jgSff The leader of the sect In England was Ann 
Lee, who emigrated to America with a few proselytes 
in 1774, and formed a settlement at Niskayuna, In tiie 
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SHAKESPEARIAN 


State of New York. There are several settlements or 
villages of Shakers in the U S., the chief of whicli is 
at New Lebanon, in the State of New York. Tliey 
lead a life of celibacy, and all property is held in com* 
mon. 


SHAKE-SPEA^Rf-AN, a. Belating to, or like, 
Shakespeare. G. Lamb, | 

SHAK'ING, n. 1. The act of one who, or that 
which, shakes ; concussion ; agitation. 

2. A trembling or quaking. Waller. 

SnAK'JNG-aUAK'igR, n. A Shaker. Bartlett. 

SHA'KO, n. A military cap. Glos.ofMil. Terms. 

SHA'KY, a. Noting timber which has cracks, 
clefts’, or fissures ; not sound. Chambers. 

SHALE, n. [Corrupted from shell. — Grer. schale.l 

1. A shell or husk, as of a nut, Gower, 

2. (Afi/i.) Indurated clay less fissile than 

schist, but splitting with tolerable facilitjr in 
plates parallel to each other and to the original 
planes of bedding. Ansted. 

SHALE, V. a. To shell or peel- Broxone. 

SHALL, «. [A. S. sceal^ I am obliged, I ought; 
Dut. zuUen^ to be obliged ; zal, zxtl^ shall ; Ger, 
soUen, to be obliged ; soll^ shall ; Dan, skulle^ to 
be obliged ; skal^ shall ; Sw. 5^o2a, to be obliged ; 
skulle, shall ; Icel. skal^ I ought, I shall.] [i. 
SHOULD.] It is an auxiliary and defective verb, 
used to form the future tense. In the first per- 
son, it implies having intention or purpose jJo, or 
being in a state to ; as, ** I shall go ” ; ** I shaU 
die.^* In the second and third persons, it im- 
plies compulsion, command, promise, or threat; 
as, “ You shall go ; “ Yom shaU die ’* ; “They 
shall go ” j “ They shall die.” 

Shall and will^ the two signs of the future tense 
in the English language, are often confounded with 
each other, especially by foieigners, and by persons 
not well versed in the language. A sad misapplica- 
tion of fheso auxiliaries was made by the foreigner, in 
England, who, having fallen into the Thames, cried 
out, “I xrUl be drowned, nobody shall help me.” 
Shall, in the first pursoa, dimply foretells ; as,“ I shall 
speak ”i — in the second and third persons, it com- 
mands, promises, or threatens ; as, “You skc^d speak ” ; 

“ Ho shall be rewarded ” ; “ They shall be punished.” 
Will, in the first person, promises or threatens ; as, I 
■uiiU do It ” ; — and, in the second and third persons, 
it simply foretells ; as, “ You, iia, or they mil do it.’» 

The mllowms remarks are quoted from Johnson : 

“ The explanation of shall, which foreigners and pro- 
vincials confound with xoill, is not easy ; and the dif- 
ficulty is increased by the poets, who sometimes give 
to shall an ompliancal sense of xoiU ; but I shall en- 
deavor, crassh Mineroh, to siiow the moaning of {,kall 
in the future tense : 1. 1 shall loos, It will be so that I 
must love ; I am resolved to love. 2. Shall / loos ? 
Will it be permitted me to love ? Will you permit me 
to love? Will it be that 1 must love? 3. Thou, shall 
lone, I command thee to love ; Jt is permitted thee to 
love ; [m poetry or solemn diction,] It will be that 
thou must love. 4. Shalt than love ? Will it be that 
thou must love ? Will it bo permitted to thee to love? 

5. Ife shall lone. It will be that he must love ; It is 
commanded him that he love. 6. ShaU he love 7 la it 
permitted him to love? [in solemn language,] Will it 
be that he must love? 7. The plural persons follow 
the signification of the singulars.” 

jKJf ** This verb is unquestionably a derivative from 
the Haxon iceal, I owe or I outrhb, and waa oiigiually 
of the bame import. I shall donoted, ‘ It is my duty,’ 
and is precisely synonymous with debeo in Latin. 
Chaucer says, < Tfie faith 1 shaU to God ’ ; that is, 
<The faith 1 owe to God.’ ‘ Thou skalt not kill,’ or 
♦ Thou aufrhtest not to kill.’ In this sense shall is a 
present tense, and denotes a present duty or obliga- 
tion. But, as all duties and all commands, though 
present in respect to their obligation and authority, 
must be ftiture in regard to their execution, so, by a 
natural transition observable in most languages, this 
word, significant of present duty, came to denote a 
future time. I have considered it, however, as a 
present tense, 1st, because it originally denoted pres- 
ent time; 2dly, because it still retains the form of the 
present, preserving thus the same analogy to should 
that can does to eoM, tnay to misrhl, will to would ; 
and, 3dly. because it is no singular thing to have a 
verb in the present tense, expressive of future time, 
commencing from the present moment, for such pre- 
cisely is the Greek verb g^AAw,/«titn« sum. Nay, 
the verb wUl denotes present inclination, yet m some 
of its persons, like shall, expresses fiiturition. I have 
considered, therefbre, the verb ^<tU as a present tense, 
of which should is the preterperfect.” Orombie. 

“ ShaU or will implies present time referring to the 
future. Should or would implies past time referring to 
the future — that is, to time wliich is future in com- 
parison with the past time. ‘ I shall or will teach ’ ex- 
presses a present disposition towards a future act j * X 
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should or would teach ’ expresses a prEdUtposttion to- ’ 
wards a future act. In the former, the tendency to- ! 
wards the future is represented as originating now ; | 
in the latter, it is represented as originating in the ! 
past.^^ Hunter. 

Wallis’s rule, as given m Bnghtland and Steele’s 
Grammar, is as follows ; — 


fti f Kp fl rtav«i%n 

i I ’• i' a : 1, .1- III 


M-'’- I.Ml , 

— See Will. 
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SHAL'LI, n. A kind of twilled cloth, made from 
native goat’s hair, at Angora. Simmonds, 

SH.\L-l66n’, 7u a worsted stuff, first made at 
Chalons, in France. Simmonds, 

It ht«e ‘•bn’l H-TT’h**! be 

•:« I*, i ju-m'o II j* ii. Swift. 

SHAl’LOP, n. \lt. scialuppa’, Sp. ckalupa’, Fr. 
chaloupe. — See Sloop.] {Naut.) A kind of 
large boat with two masts, usually rigged like a 
schooner. Mar. Diet. 

SH.\L-L5T', n. [Fr. echaloUe, — Dut. s/a&tf; Ger. 
schalotte.'\ (Bot.) A mild species of onion ; an 
eschalot ; AUvum asealomcian. Phillips. 

SHAL'LOW (shkFle), a. [From shoal and low. 

Johnson. — A. S, scylfe, a shelf. Ruddiman.'] 

1. Having little depth ; not deep ; having the 
bottom at no great distance from the surface. 

That inundation, though, it were shallow, had a long con- 
tinuance. BaeoTu 

2. Not of deep tone, as sound. Bacon. 

3. Not deep intellectually ; not profound or 
wise ; superficial ; empty ; ignorant ; simple. 

The king was neither so ^tallow nor so ill advertised as 
not to perceive the intention of the French king. Bacon. 

Syn.— See Superficial. 

SIIAl'LOw, n. A place where the water is not 
deep ; a shoal ; a shelf ; a fiat. 

Bashed on the shallows of the moving sand. JDryden. 

t SIIAL'LOW, V. a. To make shallow. Browxie. 

SHAL'LgW-BRAINBD (sh&l lo-braud), a. Not 
deep intellectually ; foolish ; 'simple. South. 

SHAL'LQW-LY, ad. 1. With no Meat depth. 

2. Simply; foolishly; superfimally. Shah. 

SHAl'LOW-nEss, n. 1. The state of being shal- 
low ; want of depth ; small depth. Cook. 

2. Want of intellectual depth; superficial- 
ness; silliness; foolishness; ignorance. 

Upright simplicity is the deepest wisdom, and perverse 
craft the merest shaUoumess. Barrow. 

SHAl'LOW-PAT’JPD, a. Of weak mind; silly; 
foolish’ ; shallow-brained. Ash. 

SnAL'I.QW--S£ARCH'lNG, a. Searching super- 
ficially. Milton. 

SHAlm (sMm), n. A musical instrument; a 
shawm. — See Shawm, Knolles, 

SHAl'STONE, n. [Ger. sckaalsteini schale, a 
scale, and stein, a stone.] Table-spar ; tabular 
spar; grammite. Wright. 

SHAlt. 2d person singular of shall. See Shall. 

SHA'LY, a. Pertaining to, partaking of, or re- 
sembling, shale. Loudon. 

SHAm, tj. a. [W. siomi, to deceive ; siom, decep- 
tion. Liye. — Contracted from ashamed. Korth.'] 
[i. SHAMMED ; pp. SHAMMING, SHAMMED.] 

1. To deceive by a trick ; to impose upon ; to 
trick ; to cheat ; to dupe ; to delude. 

When they find themselves fooled and sAomwier/ into a 
conviction- Zt^jEstreenge, 

2. To obtrude by fraud or deceit ; to impose. 

We mnrt have a care that we do not . . . sftmn fellacies 

upon the world for current reason. L^Estrange, 

3. To make a pretence of, in order to deceive ; 
to feign ; as, “ To sham illness.” 

To sham Abraham, to feign sickness. — See Aera- 
HAM-MAN. Grose, 

SHAm, t?. n. To make false pretences. Prior, 

SHAM, n, A false pretence ; a trick ; a fraud; a 
delusion ; an imposture ; an imposition. AdWison. 

SHAm, a. Pretended; make-believe; counter- 
feit; false. “The sAam quarrel.” Gay, 

SH A'MAN, n. A professor or a priest of Shaman- 
ism. * Lond*Bncy, 

SHA^MAN, a. Relating to Shamanism. Ency, 


SHAMEFASTNESS 

SHA'MAN-I^M, n. The idolatrous religion of 
some ‘ barbarous tribes of the Finni<?h race, ns 
the Ostiaks, Samojeds, &c., of Siberia. Braxxde, 

SHA’MAN-iST, n. An adherent to Shamanism. 

*V. Brit. Rev, 

SHAM'BLE, V. n. To walk awkwardly or irregu- 
larly ; to hobble ; to shuffle. * GaHh, 

SHAm'BLE, n. A kind of shelf or landing-place 
in the shaft of a mine. Ask, 

SHAm’BLE^ (shfim'blz), 7i.pl, [A. S. sca7nel, soa* 
mol, a bench, a stool.] 

1. The stalls or benches on which butchers 
expose their meat for sale : — a flesh-market. 

’Whatsoever is sold in the shambles, that eat. 1 Cor. x. 25* 

2. A slaughter-house. Skak, 

SHAm'BLJNG, n. An awkward, irregular walk or 
gait, Dryd&n, 

SHAm'BLING, a. Walking or moving awkwardly 
and irregularly. Smith, 

SHAME, 7t. [A. S. sceamu, scamu, scama, scame ; 
Dut, sekaamte ; Ger. sekam ; Dan. Sw.sAdtw.] 

1. The passion or feeling of a person who is 
conscious of having done somotMug wrong, or 
injurious to reputafor, n; '.iix’ ig exposed 
something which, for the sake of modesty, was 
meant to be concealed. 

Shame his ugly face did hide firoin living eye. Spenser. 

Shame causeth blushing and casting down of the eyes. 
Blushing is the rc«ort of blood to the face, which, in the pas- 
sion of ^ame, is the part that laboreth most. Bacon. 

Where there is shame there may jet be virtue. Johyison. 

Shame is a painful sensation occasioned by the quick ap- 
prehension that reputation and character are lu danger, or by 
the perception that they are lost. Cogan, 

2. The cause or reason of shame ; reproach. 

God deliver the world from such guides, who are the shame 

of religion . South. 

It is a shame for men to be ignorant. Addison, 

3. Disgrace; dishonor; ignominy; infamy. 

Honor and shame from no condition rise; 

Act well your part, — there all the honor lies. Pope. 

4t. The parts of the body which modesty re- 
quires should be concealed ; the private parts. 

Thy nakedness shall be uncovered? yea, thy shame shall 
be seen. Isa. xlviL 5, 

To put to shame, to make ashamed ; to shame. 

SHAME, u. a. [t. shamed ; pp. shaming, shamed.] 

1. To make ashamed; to put to shame; to 
abash ; to confuse ; to confound. 

Despoiled 

Of all our good? shamed, naked, miserable. MUton, 

2. To disgrace ; to dishonor. SpeTtser, 

3. To mock at ; to deride ; to jeer. 

Ye have shamed the counsel of the poor, because the Lord 
is his refuge. Fs. xiv. 6. 


SHAME, V, n. To be ashamed, [r.] Spenser, 

SHAME'PACED (sham'fast), a. [From sha77ie- 
fast.] Bashful; modest; diffident; easily put 
out of countenance.— See Shambpastness. 

Your ‘ihame faced virtue shunned the people's praise 
And senate’s honors. Brt/den, 

SHAME'FAOBD-LY (-f5st-), ad. Modestly ; bash- 
fully. woolton, 

SHAME'PACED-NfiSS (sham'fast-nSs), n. Mod- 
esty; bashfulness. Dry dm. 

t SHAME'FAST, a. [A. S. seeam-feest, scamr^oest, 
seeam, seam, shame, Kud^fcest, fast} firm.] Bash- 
ful ; modest ; shamefaced. Wickhffie, Cotgrave. 

t SHAMB'FAST-LY, ad. Modestly; bashfully; 
shamefacedly. * WickUffe. 

t SHAME'F^ST-NfeSS, n, [A. S. scamfmtnes.'\ 
Modesty shamefacedness. 

In like manner, also, that women adomc themselues in 
modest apparell, with sAomqfasfitesse and sobrietie. 

Avihorixed Terston. Ist ed., 1011, 
In manerly apareU,with shcenfastnes, T^dale^s Trans., XS26. 

Shamijast, shamefastness, as steadfast, stead- 
fastness. It is also found so written in old authors. 
The source of the change is obviously from the effect 
of shame, in many cases, upon the face.” Rtchardson, 
“It is a pity that sTuimefast and shame/ustneas, by 
which last word our translators rendered Sanppoiriivjj 
here, should have lieen corrupted in modem use to 
shamefaced and shamefaced ness. The words are prop- 
erly of the same formation as steadfast,, steadfastness, 
soothfast, f,ootkfasrnesi, and those good old English 
words, now lost to us, rootfatt and roo%fastness. As 
by rootju'it oiir fatliers understood that which was 
firm and/tf-Tt !>y its nmt, so by slumefentf in fike man- 
ner, that which was esrablisliod and made./S|sst by (an 
honorable) .Jiavie. To change this into shrnnsifaeea is 
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to allow all the meaning and force of the word to run 
to the surface, to leave ua, ethically, a far inferior 
word. It is very inescusable that all modern reprints 
should have given in to this corruption.” Trenches 
Sijnonjjmes of the JVew TebtamenU 

SHAME'FTJL, a, 1- Bringing shame; injurious 
to character or reputation ; disgraceful ; disrep- 
utable ; dishonorable ; scandalous ; infamous. 

Skmieful murder of a guiltless king. Skak, 

2. Raising shame in others ; exciting shame. 
** Most shameful sight.” Spenser. 

SHAME'F^L-LY, ad. In a shameful manner ; dis- 
gracefully ; scandalously. Milioti. 

SH\ME'PIJL-Nfi!?S, n. The state of being shame- 
ful ; disgi .ICC ‘'ulnes^ . Barnes. 

SHAME' L^ISS, a. Wanting shame or modesty; 
impudent ; immodest ; unblushing ; brazen- 
faced; frontless; indecent; audacious. 

SHAME'L^SS-LY, a<2. In a shameless manner ; 

impudently. Hale. 

SHAME'L?S3-NfiSS, w. Want of shame; impu- 
dence ; immodesty. Sidney. 

Syn,-“See Assurance. 

SHAME'—PUdOF, a. Callous or insensible to 
shame. Shak. 

SHAM'?R, n. Whoever or whatever makes 
ashamed. Beau. FI* 

SHAM'-FIGHT (shSm'flt), n. A feigned fight; 

a mock fight. Cowper. 

SHAM'M^L, n. {Mining.') A method of lifting 
ore or water to an intermediate platform before 
bringing it to the surface of the ground. Amted. 

SHAM'M^R, n. One who shams; a cheat; an 
impostor ; a pretender. Johnson. 

SHAm'MY, n. [Fr. chamois, a chamois, sham- 
my.] A kind of soft, pliable leather, prepared 
by dressing in oil, originally made of the skin 
of the chamois, but now chiefly of the skin of 
sheep or does ; chamois-leather ; wash-leather ; 
■— also written shamois, and shamoy. Tomlinson, 

SHA-Mdt'lNG, n. The operation in preparing 
certain kinds of leather, as wash-leather, of 
working into the skin a quantity of oil, which 
supplies the place of the vegetable astringent, 
or of the chloride of aluminum, in the processes 
of tanning and tawing. MiUer . 

SHAM-P66', tJ. a. [Hind, champna, to press.] H. 
shampooed; pp. SHAMPOOING, SHAMPOOED.] 

1. To press and rub the body and limbs, and 

crack the joints of, when in a warm bath, in 
order to mitigate pain, or to restore tone and 
vigor, as in the liast Indies ; written also 
ckampoo. Fev. 

2. To wash and rub the head and hair of, m 
order to cleanse the scalp and the hair. 

SIlAM-P6d^^R, n. One who shainpooes. 

SHAM-p66'ING, n. The act or the process of one 
who shainpooes. Brcmde. 

SHAM'R^CK, 71 . [Tr. spamrog, or sTiamrog, from 
Gael, seimh, pacific, soothing, — in allusion to 
its use as an anodyne in the diseases of cattle.] 
{Bot.) 1. A three-leafed plant, the national 
emblem of Ireland ; white trefoil ; white clover ; 
Dutch clover ; Trifolium r&p&ns. Eng. Cyo, 
JBSi*The original •shamrock of Ireland does not ap- 
pear to have been a clover, but the Oialie osetoeetLa, or 
conimoTi wood sorrel, winch has also leaves with three 
divisions. En^. Cyc. 

2. A species of medic ; hop-trefoil ; black- 
nonesuch ; Medicago lupuHna. Lmdon. 

SHANK (shSLingk, 82), n. [A. S. sceanea, sconca, 
scone, a shank; But. schonk, a bone ; sch&nkel^ 
a shank; Oer. sehenkel-. Ban. % Sw. skank.'\ 

1. The part of the leg from the knee to the 
ankle ; the middle joint of the leg. 

Bis youthftil hose well saved, a world too wide 
ForHs shrunk thank. 

2. The lar^ bone of the leg below the knee ; 

the tibia. ‘^Beeky shanks and yellow, chap- 

less skulls.” Shak. 

3. The whole leg “ And rest the walker’s 

weary shanks** Spenser. 

4t. Any thing resembling a leg ; a support. 

Standing upon four stones out with a tkank. JRay, 

5. The long part of any instrument. <*The 
shank of a key.” Moxon. 


6. The shaft or main part of an anchor, at j 

one end of which the stock is fastened, and at 
the other the arms. Dana. 

7. {Aro/t.) The space between the cnannels 

of a triglypii in the Doric older. Brunde. 

8. {Founding.) A double hand-ladle holding 
from t\\ o to lour cwt, of melted metal.&’i«iWio/ia5. 

9. (Bot.) A name applied to plants of the ge- 
nus Bryonia, Johnson. 

SHANKED (shangkt), a. Having a shank. Johnson. 

SH ANK'jpR, n. {Med.) See Chancre. Dunglison. 

SHANK'LIN-SAND, n. {GeoL) A name given to 
the lower green-sand, from its being found at 
Skanklin, in the Isle of Wight. Ansted. 

SHANK'~PAINT-5R, n. {Naut.) A strong rope 
by which the lower part of the shank of an an- 
chor is secured to the ship’s side. Dana. 

SilAN'TY, or SHAN'T^E, n. A mean cabin or 
shed ; a slight, temporary shelter ; a hut. S.Mag. 

SHAN'TY, a. Showy; gay; janty. [North of 
Eng.] Brockett. 

SHAN'TY-MAN, n. One who lives in a shanty ; 
a lumberer or wood-cutter. Simmonds. 

SHAP' A-BLE, a. That may be shaped. 

I made things [of earthen ware] round and shapdble. JDi'foe. 

SHAPE, V. a. [Goth. skapjan\ A. S. sceapan, 
scyppan, to shape, to mtikej to form ; Dut. schep- 
pe?i, to create ; Ger. schaffen ; Dan. shahe ; Sw. 
skapa.l p. SHAPED ; pp. shaping, shaped, or 
SHAPEN. — In modern use, it is regular.] ^ 

1. To mould, with respect to external dimen- 
sions ; to bring to a form or figure ; to form. 

I that am not shaped for sportive tncks. Shak. 

Grace diajted her Hmbs and beauty decked her face. JPnor. 

2. To determine the tendency or character 
of; to cast; to fashion; to regulate; to adjust. 

To the stream, when neither fhends, nor force, 

Nor speed, nor art avail, ho shapes his couxse. Jjenhnm. 

And shape my foolishness to heir desire. Pnor. 

3. To image ; to imagine ; to conceive. 

And oft my jealousy 

Shapes faults that are not. Shak. 

4. t To create ; to make ; to beget. Ps. li. 5. 

SHAPE, V. n. To square ; to suit. Shak. 

SHAPE, n. 1. External appearance ; form ; figure. 

Yo have a man’s shape as well as I. Qiaucer. 

2. Particular make of the trunk of the body. 

[They] seem to have no other wish towards the little girl, 
but that she may liavcafiur skin, aline shape, dress well, an 
donee to adnuration. Law. 

3. Being, as moulded into form. 

Before the cates there sat 

On either side a formidable sAape. Milton. 

4. Idea; ideal; pattern. Milton. 

T !■> V\ h\ words 

T ' * . I *'1 , I • • III- •» !• d’li thy heart 

L I r..' • 1 \V' |i-r, .1, |.« 'vethUape. Milton. 

5. Manner. [Colloquial and low.] Johnson. 

Syn.— See Figure. 

SHAPED (shSpt), p. a. Having a shape or form; 
formed ; — much used in composition. 

SHAP'JNG, n. The act of one who shapes. 

SHAFE^LJglSS, a. Destitute of regular shape; 
wanting regularity of form ; wanting symmetry. 

He is deformed, crooked, old, and sere, 

ni-faocd , worse-bodied, shapeless cv cry where. Shak, 

The sftapeless rock or hanging precipice. Pojw, 

SHAPE'L^ISS-NfiSS, n. State of being shapeless. 

SHAPE'LT-NJSss, n. The state of being shaped ; 
beauty or proportion of form. Wickliffe. 

SHAPE'LY, a. Symmetrical ; well shaped or 
formed.’ ” The shapely column.” Warton. 

shape'— SMIth, n. One who undertakes to im- 
prove a person’s shape or form. Qarth. 

SHARD, n. [A. S- sceard, a fragment, a shard; 
sceran, to cut ; But. sehaard, a notch in a knife ; 
Ger. sohartsi Ban, skaari Sw- sTtara, a notch; 
loel. skard, a rupture. — See Sharb,] 

1. A fragment of an earthen vessef, of a tile, 
or of any brittle substance ; sherd. MiUon. 

Shards, flints, and pebbles should be thrown on her. MUton. 

2. The hard wing-case of a beetle. [Probably 
from a fancied resemblance to a fragment of a 
pot. Nares.] 

They are his shards, and he their beetle. Shak. 


3. The shell of an egg or a snail. Gower. 

4. A plant ; chard. — See Chard. 

Shards or mallows for the pot, JOryden, 

5. A frith or strait. 

In Phajdria’s flit bark, over that perlous shard. Spenser. 

6. A gap. [Local, Eng.] Johnson. 

7. A kind oi fibh. Johnson. 

8. A piospect through an avenue. [Local, 

Noith of Eng.] Todd. 

Shard appears once to be used by Spenser in the 
sense of boundary ; the boundaiy in question being a 
river, JSTares. 

SHARD'-BORNE, a. Borne along by wings that 
have shards or sheaths. 

The shard-borne beetle, with drowsy hums. SJtak 

SHARD'j^D, a. Having wings as within shells; 
sheath- winged. “ The beetle.” Shak. 

SHARE, V. a. [A. S. sc&i'an, sciran, scirian, scy- 
Tian ; Fis. sea a, to shear; But, schere^i, schee- 
ren, to shear; scheurtn, to tear, to split; Ger. 
she? € 71 , to shear; Dan. sk<e?'e, to shear; Sw. 
skora, to shear; Icol. skein, to shear.— \V. sy- 
gar, to separate. — San sc. schaui'a, or chaw'a, to 
shave.] [i. shared ; pp. SHARING, SHARED.] 

1. To divide ; to part among two or more. 

The latest of my wealth I ’ll diat e amongst you. Shak. 

Suppose I shatf- ^O'-ttine o(i«ally between my children 
and a stianger, ■« ul ih it i'iiu:c* tliem.^ Swgt. 

2. To paitake with others; to seize or pos- 
sess jointly ^vith another or with others. 

Not 'i ’ov ~ -r- tioi’n- 

I) « W ' >1 •' I. , . I ■ I ' ■ ■ I 'I' ' 

Oil ov I! . 1 . ill. 'll »■ 1 .O' iiict'. 

3. t To cut ; to shear. 

Scalp, face, and shoulders the keen steel divides. 

And the bfiai ed vibiigc hungt. on eciual sides. Dryden. 

SHArE, V. n. To have part ; to have a dividend. 

A title to 8ka)e in the goods of his father* Locke. 

SHArE, «. [A. S. scear\ Dut. schaar, shears; 

Ger. scherc, shears ; scJiar, a ploughshare ; Ban. 
^ Sw.sax, scissors ; Icel. s/cir*;'?’, scissors ; skei'f, 
a part. — Ir. shara, sea?7*a, a plough.] 

1. A part; a poition, — particularly of any 
thing o-wned by two or moio in common; an 
allotment ; an apportionment ; a dividend. 

In poets as tiue genius is but rare. 

True taste as seldom is the critic’s share. 

He takes his bhaie of the profit, and yet leaves his sAtpe of 
the burden to be borne by others. Swift. 

2. One of the equal proportions into which 
the capital stock of a company or corporation is 
divided. 

The capital stock is usually divided into equal proportions 
called nounvr. 

3. The proportion which descends to one of 
several children from his ancestor. Bout u*r. 

4. 'The blade of a plough that cuts or cleaves 
the ground ; a ploughshare. 

The shining shares full many ploughmen guide. Pope. 

On shares with the condition of having a poition 
or share. — iS/iare and shai'o ultke, in et|iial jiropoirionh. 
Bottuier.— 7’o go bha?'es,Xo partake togoiher ot any 
thing. Estrange. 

Syn.— See Part, 

SH Are'BEAM, n. That part of a plough to which 
the share is applied. Ash. 

SHArE^-BONE, n {Anat.) The anterior part of 
the bone that divides the trunk from the lower 
limbs; iih.o os pithis. l>U7igUson. 

SIIAre'-BRO-K^R, n. A broker who deals in 
railway and other shares. Simmonds. 

SHAre'-H6ld-5R, n. An owner of a share in a 
joint stock. Fev, 

ShAr'?1R, n. One who shares ; a partaker, 

sharping, n. Participation. Spemer. 

SHARK, n. [Perhaps from the A. S. scear^an, to 
sheer, to cut, — applied to the fish from its vo- 
racity, and to the person for his similar qualities. 
JFtic?Mrd»on.^GT. Kap^aptag, a kind of shark, so 
called from his sharp teeth; ifdpy«<>of» sharp- 
pointed ; L. eareharus. Thomson.'] 

1. {Ich.) A 
name given ' 
to any fish 
of the fami- 
ly , Sq^UdtB, Rhaxk {jCarefmrioM glMmaaej, 

which IS com- 
posed of many genera and many species. 
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The form of 
the body dinners 
much in the difibr- 
ent genera. They 
are charactenzedj 
however, in gener- 
al, by having a 
rounded body ter- 
minated by a large, Hammer-headed Shark, 
conical, fleshy tail. The muzzle is rounded or point- 
ed, depressed, and projects over the mouth ; so that, 
when the shark is going to seize its prey, it is 
obliged to turn on one side or on its back. The teeth 
are generally large and in the form of an isosceles tri- 
angle, sometimes smooth, sometimes finely notched 
on their outer margin. They are arranged in several 
senes, one within another. The skin is usually rough 
and covered with a multitude of little osseous tuber- 
cles. It is an extremely voracious fish, and it swims 
With great velocity. The white shark (^Carclmnas 
vvlvaris) m size and voracity is the most formidable ! 
of all the species, and attains sometimes the length 
of thirty feet. —See H amme r-fish. Btdrd, 

2. A greedy, artful fellow; one who fills his 
pockets by sly tricks ; a sharper ; a cheat. 

Cheaters, sharks, and shifting companions. Bp, Beynolds, 

3. Trick ; fraud ; potty rapine. [Low.] 

Wretches who live upon the shark. South, 

SHARK, V. n. [t. sharked; pp, sharking, 

SHARKED.] 

1. To prey upon another ; to play the petty 
thief ; to practise cheats ; to live by fraud. 

The sharking officer that receives bribes. Dr, White, 

2. To live scantily, catching at invitations to 
the tables of others ; to live by shifts. Wood. 

SHARK, a. To pick up hastily or slyly. Shah, 

SHARK' One who sharks; an artful fel- 
low. A . . . renegado, a dirty sharker^' Wotton. 

SHARK' JNG, n. Petty rapine; trick: — the act 
of living scantily or by shifts. Dr. Westfield. 

SHARP, a, [A. S. scearp; Dut. acherp; Prs. 
akerp; Ger. scharfy Dan. ^ Sw. sharp \ Icel. 
akarpr ; Ir. scarh^ biting. — Turk, acerp, — SMn- 
ner refers it to the A, S. sovran, to shear or 
shave.] 

1. Having a keen edge or an acute point; 
having an edfc© or a point that will out or pierce 
quickly or easily ; acute ; not blunt ; keen. “ A 
sharp razor.” Pa. lii. 2. “ My ciraeter*s sharp 
point.” Shah. 

2. Terminating in a point or edge ; not obtuse. 

The form of their heads is narrow and sharp. Mare. 

There was seen some miles in the sea a great pillar of light, 
not sharp, but in form of a column. Bacon. 

3. Acute of mind ; quick of apprehension or 
invention ; discerning ; discriminating ; witty ; 
ingenious; inventive; shrewd. 

The sharpest philosophers have never yet arrived at dear 
and distinct ideas. Watts, 

There is nothing makes men sharper, and sets their hands 
and wits more at work, than want. Addison, 

4. Quick or keen of sight ; — attentive ; vigi- 
lant. 

As the sharpest eye discemeth nought. 

Except the sunbeams in the air do shine. 

So the best soul, with her reflecting thought. 

Sees not herself without some light divine. Davies. 

6. Keen to the taste ; biting ; pungent ; poig- 
nant ; acid ; tart. “ A most sharp sauce.” 

6. Keen or acute to the ear ; piercing the ear 
with a quick noise ; shrill ; not fiat. 

l.et one whistle at the end of a trunk, and hold your ear 
at the other, and the sound strikes so sharp as you can scarce 
endure it. Beuson. 

7. Severe; harsh; sarcastic. 

How often may we meet with those who are one while 
courteous, but within a small time after are so supercilious, 
sharp, troublesome, fierce, and exceptious. that they . . . be- 
come the very sores and burdens of society I South, 

8. Severely rigid; quick to punish; cruel. 

“ The sharp Athenian law.” Shah. 

9. Eager, as for food ; hungry ; keen- 

To satisfy the «A(xn> desire I had 

Of tasting those ftiir apples. MiUoti. 

10. Fierce; ardent; fiery; impetuous. 

A. sharp assault already is begun. Drgden. 

IT, Severely painful; acute ; distressing. ** A 
sharp torture.” TiUotson, 

12. Nipping ; pinching ; piercing, as the cold. 

** Sharp air.” Ray, ** Sharp frost.” Cook. 

^ 13. Shrewd and exacting in business transac- 
tions ; as, ^ A man sharp at a bargain.” 

14. Subtle; nice; witty; acute; — apj^ied to 
thirms. ** Sharp and subtle discourses.” Hooker. 

Hard ; — so applied among workmen. 
“The sand.” Moxon, 



16. Thin in features ; emaciated ; lean. 

His visage drawn he felt to sharp and spare. Jlilton, 

17. (J/ms.) Higher by a semitone, as a note : 
— above true pitch ; too high. 

Sharp vp said of yards when braced as near fore- 
and-aft as possible. Dana, 

Syn. — See Acute, Keen. 

SHARP, n. 1. A sharp or acute sound. Shah, 

2. A pointed weapon ; a rapier. Collier, 

3. pi. The hard parts of the wheat, which re- 

quire grinding a second time; — called also 
middlings. Simmonds. 

4. (Mm.) A character (4^) which prefixed to 

a note signifies that it is to be sung or played a 
semitone higher than it naturally would have 
been without such a character. Moore, 


SHARP, V, a. p. sharped ; pp. sharping, 
sharped.] 

1. To make sharp or keen. B. Jonsoti, 

2. To make quick or discerning; to render 
discriminating. “ To sharp my sense.” Spenser. 

3. (Mus.) To mark with a sharp ; to make 
higher by a semitone ; to sharpen. 3 Ioo 7 ’e. 

SHARP, V. n. To play the sharper. 

And be that sharped. 

And pocketed a nrize by fbaud obtained. 

Was marked and shunned as odious. Coipper. 

SHARP'— OOR-NjpRED (kor'nf rd), a. Having sharp 
corners. Bxtrney, i 

SHARP'— fiDGED (-5jd), a. Having a sharp or 
keen edge. ** Sharp-edged cimeter.” Drayton. 

SHAR'PEN (shar'pn), v. a. [See Sharp, a.] [i, 
SHARPENED ; pp. SHARPENING, SHARPENED.] 

1. To make sharp or keen ; to edge ; to point. 

But all the Israelites went down to the Philistines, to 

sharpen every man his share, and his colter, and his axe, and 
his mattock. 1 Sam. xiii. 20. 

The weaker their helps are, the more their need is to 
shat pen the edge of their own industry. J/ookei . 

2. To make quicker or keener of perception. 

Over-much quiekness of wit either given by nature or 

sharpened b> study, doth not commonly bring greatest learn- 
ing, best manners, or happiest liffi in the end. Aseham, 

3. To make eager; to render keener, as an 
appetite ; to make hungry. 

Epicurean cooks 

Sharpen with cloyless sauce his appetite. Shak. 

4. To make biting, sarcastic, or severe. 

My haughty soul would swell, 

Shetrpen each word, aud threaten in my eyes. Sndffi, 

6. To make fierce or angry. 

Mine enemy sharpeTieik his eyes upon me. Job xvi. fi. 

6. To make more piercing or shrill to the ear. 

Enclosures not only preserve sound, but increase and 

sharpen it. Bacon. 

7. To make sharp or keen to the taste; to 

render sour, acid, or tart. Johnson. 

8. To make more intense, as grief, joy, pain. 

9. {Mzfs.) To raise by a semitone ; to make a 

semitone higher; to sharp. Dwight. 

ShXr'PEN (shar'pn), v. n. To grow or become 
sharp. Shak. 

SHARP'jpR, n. One who practises sharpness, in 
cheating, defrauding, or gaining advantages ; a 
tricking fellow ; a cheat ; a defrauder. 

Sharpers, as pikes, prey upon their own kind. Z'Bsirange. 

SHARP'LYt od. With sharpness ; with a sharp 
edge or point; — keenly; acutely; vigorously: 
—minutely; accurately severely ; rigorous- 
ly : — acutely or wittily. Johnson. 


SHARP'N^SS, n, [A. S. scearpnes^ 

1. State of being sharp in the edge or the point. 

The sharpttess of the weapons. Sidney. 

2. Intellectual acuteness; quickness of ap- 
prehension; ingenuity; wit. Addison. 

3. Quickness of sense, as of seeing or hearing. 

4. The quality of being keen, biting, or pierc- 
ing, as the cold. ” Sharpness of the air.” Cook, 

5. Quality of being bitmg to the tongue ; pun- 
gency ; tartness- “ Sharpness in vinegar,” Watts. 

6. Eagerness or keenness of appetite. ** The 

sharpness of starving.” Sir J. Gheeke. 

7. Severity of language ; sarcasm; satire. 
Some did all fblly with just sharpness blame, 

WhUe others laughed and scorned them into ahame. Dryden, 

8. Keenness, as of pain or grief; intense- 
ness ; poignancy ; painMness ; afilictiveness. 

And the beat quarrels in the heat are etmt 
By those that tbel tiieir sharpness. 


I SHARP'— P6INT-5D, a. 1. Having sharp pows 
“ Sharp-pointed sword.” Shak, 

2. (Bot.) Terminating at once in a point 
without tapering in any degree ; acute. Bindley , 

SIIARP'-SET, a. Hungry ; ravenous ; — eager. 
An eagle sharp-set, looking about her for her prey, spied a 
leveret. ITEslranqe, 

SHARP'— SH66T-]gR, n, A rifleman ; a good 
marksman. Bark. 

SHARP'— Sh66t-ING, n. A shooting with great 
skill and accuracy. Clarke. 

SHARP'-SfGHT-5D (-slt-?d), a. Having quick or 
sharp sight, or quick discernment. L'Estrange. 

SHARP'-SIGHT-JpD-NfiSS, n. The quality of be- 
ing sharp-sighted. 

SHARP'-TAIL, n. (Ornith.) A bird of the order 
Passives, family CeHhiddo, and sub-family Sy- 
nallaxincB. Gray. 

SHARP'-TAST-5D, a. Having a sharp taste. 

Sharp-tasted citrons Median climes produce; 

Bitter the rmd, but generous is the juice. Dryden, 

SHARP'-t66thED (sharp'tatht), a. Having a 
sharp tooth. Shak. 

SHARP'— vT§-a§1ED, a. Having a thin face. Hale. 

SHARP'— WiT-TJgD, a. Having an acute mind; 
sagacious. Y eiy sharp-ieitted raon** Wotton. 

SHASH, n, 1. t A turban. Fuller, Herbert. 

2. A sash. — See Sash. Cotton. 


SHAs T^R, ? a. sacred book of the Hindoos, 

SHAs'TRA, > containing the doctrines and pre- 
cepts of their religion and the ceremonies of 
their worship, and serving as a commentary on 
the Veda or Vedam. Wnght. 

SH AT'T^R, V, a. [A. S. scaleran, to scatter. — See 
Scatter, u. a.] [i. shattered ; pp. shatter- 
ing, SHATTERED.] 

1. To break at once into many pieces ; to rend, 
by breaking into parts ; to break so as to scat 
ter the pieces ; to dash into fragments. 

Black fVom the stroke above, the smouldering pine 
Stands as a shattered trunk. Thomson. 

2. To break or dash the vigor of ; to dissipate. 
“A man ... of shattered humor.” Norris. 

3. To derange ; to render insane or delirious ; 
to disorder ; as, “ A man shaUered in intellect.*^ 

SHAT'TJpR, V, n. To be broken, or to fall, by any 
force applied, into fragments. 

Of bodies, some are fta^le, . . . some shatter^ and fiiy im 
many places. Bacon. 

SHAT'T JIR, n. One part of many into which any 
thing is shattered ; a fragment : — used chiefly 
in the plural. ” Break it into shatters,*^ Stoift. 

SHAt'TJBIE— BRAIN, n. A person of disordered 
mind ; a scatter-brain ; — a giddy person. Ash. 

SHAT'T^R-BRAINED (-brand), a. Disordered in 
mind; — inattentive; heedless. Goodman. 

SHAt'TJPE— PAT'J^D, a. Shatter-brained. [Low.] 

SHAT'T|;R-y, a. Easily shattered; loose of 
structure ; * brittle ; frangible. A brittle, shai-^ 
tery sort of spar.” Woodward. 

SHAVE, V, a, [A. S. scafan ; Dut, shaven ; Ger. 
schaben; Dan- skave ; aw. skqfioa. *^1,. scaho, 
to scratch, to scrape.] [z. shaved ; pp, shav- 
ing, SHAVED or SHAVEN ; HOW coHimonly 

SHAVED.] 

1. To cut or pare close to the surface, as by a 
razor ; to cut on, as the beard. 

Zelim was the first of the Ottomans that did skave his 
beard. Bacon. 

2. To make bare or smooth by cutting the 
hair from the surface. 

The Egyptians, flrom a very early age, shave their heads. 

Betoe. 

3. To make smooth by cutting any thing 
from the surface. 

The bending scythe 

Shaves all the surfitoe of the waving green. Qay. 

4. To out in thin slices ; to slice. 

Plants bruised or shavm Sn leaf or root Bacon* 

" 5. To skim by passing near. 

Re shaves with level wing the deep, then, sours 

Up to the fiery concave towering high. JSXUon. 

6. To strip ; to fleece ; to oppress t>y extoa>- 
tlon ; to pillage. Johnson. 

To shave off, to cut oflT. Z caused the hair of his 
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head to be shared oJT*” Wiseman, — -Ti? share a note, to 
buy a note at a great discount. [Colloquial.] 

SHAVE, V, 7 ?. 1. To cut off the beard Tvith a ra- 
zor close to the surface. 

tVere I the wo.'irer of Antonius* beard, 

1 would not skate to-day. SkoK, 

2. To cut closely ; to cut as a razor. 

3. To be hard aud severe in bargains. Baker, 

SHAVE, n. An instrument or tool, having a long 
blade and two handles, used for sharing hoops, 
,S:c. ; — called also draicing-knife. Chambemn. 

SHAVE'— grass, n, {Bot,) A cr>’ptogamous plant 
having a rush-like, hollow stem, used for polish- 
ing wood, bone, ivory, and various metals, par- 
tlcnl irly bra^^s ; Equtsetwn hyeniale ; — called al- 
so Dvtch-iush, Gray, Loudon, 

SHAVE' LING, n, A man shaved; a monk or 
friar, in contempt. Spenser, 

SHAV'jPR, n. 1. One who shaves ; a barber. 

2. One whose dealings are close and keen for 
his own profit 5 — an extortioner ; a plunderer. 

This Lewns is a cunning sharer. Sictj't, 

By these shavers the Turks were stript of all they 

JBOr This word, in the United States, is applied to 
money brokers who purchase notes at more than legal 
interest. Banks, when they resort to any means to 
obtain a large discount, are also called shaoers or 
sharing banks. Bartlett, 

A young shaver, a boy. ffalliwell, 

SEIAV'ING, n, 1. The act of one who shaves. 

2. A thin paring of wood planed or shaved 
off ; a thin slice pared off. Bacon, 

To a shamngs within a small fraction ; to a tittle ; 
to a nicety. “ It fits to a shaving,^^ Craocn Dialect, 

SHAV'ING-BROsH, n, A brush used in shaving. 

SHAW, n, [A. S. setnea, a shade ; Dan. skov, a 
forest; skygge, a shade ; Sw. skog, a forest; 

shade ; Icel. See Shade.] A 

thicket or small wood. [Local, Eng.] 

ThUbc’*, to ^omc flocks or herds, we went, 

Borrupa CiOhi. hid ht m .itii tlu greenwood sAaio. Fairfax, 
"Whither ridest thon under this gi een thaw ? Chaucer, 

jyy The word is still in use in Staffbrdshire, and 
Js frequent in the composition of names ; as Alder- 
shma, Gentleshaw, dec. Todd, 

SHAW'FoWl, n. An artificial fowl made to 
shoot at. Johnson, 


SHAWE, n. [Per. sMUl ; Turk; shall Hind, shal, 
— Dut. sjaal\ Ger, srhahl; Dan. aA«wZ;''Sw. 
schawl, — It. seta lie, sciallo ; Sp. chal*, Fr. ch(ile,'\ 
A piece of cloth, long or square, made of wool, 
silk, wool and silk, cotton, or hair, and chiefly 
worn by women over the shoulders and back. 

The manufacture of shaiolt is believed to have 
originated m the valley of Cashmere, m the north- 
west of India. These shawls are considered the best 
that are made. They are torined of the inner hair of 
a variety of the common goat reared on the cold, dry 
table-land of Thibet. The genuine shawl-wool has 
been irnpoited into Europe, and the finest Edinburgh 
and Paisley shawls have been made of it. Cyc. of Com, 

SHAwL'— PIN, n, A pin for fastening a shawl. 

SHAWM, n, [Ger. schalmeie ; sckallen, to sound.] 

1. {Mus,) A sort of pipe resembling a haut- 
boy written also shalm. 

Even from the shrillest shamn unto the comamute. Drayton, 

2. The stalk or haulm of the potato. Brockett, 

3. The foliage of esculent plants, Jamieson, 

SHAY, w. A chaise. [Vulgar.] C, Lamb, 

2BB,pron, personal, fern. [Goth. A. S. heoi 
Dut. zy ; Ger. sic ; Dan. <Sp Icel. htm ; Sw. hon,} 
[SHE, HERS, her; pi. THEY, THETRvS, THEM.] 

3L The female before understood or alluded to. 


The most upright of mortal men was he; 

The most sincere and holy woman she, Dryden, 


2. The woman ; the female ; — used substan- 
tively with some degree of contempt. 


Jjady, you are the cruellest the alive. 
The sftea of Italy shall not betray 
Mine interest and his honor. 


Shale, 

Shak, 


4^ She is aba used adjectively or in composition 
«* A sfte^ave.” Prior. “ SAe-bear.” Shak, 


SHEAD'ING, «. A tithing, division, or district in 
the Isle of Man. WImhaw, 


SHEAF (ehsf), n.; pi. SHEAVES. [A. S. sceaf, 
sc(^\ scafan, to shove; Dut. schoofi Ger. 
schaub^ 


1. A bundle of grain in stalks bound together; 
a bundle of the stalks or straw of grain. 

The ronner ^lls hi«! siet'dv hands, , . - . 

Aiul binds the sr'thlen i-o* «..<■* m brittle bands. Dryden, 

2. Any bundle or collection; — p ’rticnli^rly a 
bundle of arrows sufiicient to fill a qui\'T, the 
number being usually twenty-four. JfairhoU, 

SHEAF, n, [Dut. scA//.] {Mech.) A solid cylin- 
drical wheel fixed in a channel and movable 
about an axis, as in the block of a pulley ; a 
sheave. Brande, 

SHEAF, V. n. To make sheaves or bundles. 

They that reap must shccif aud bind. Shak. 

SHEAF'Y, a. Pertaining to, consisting of, or re- 
sembling, sheaves. Gray, 

t SHEAL (shel), v, a. To shell ; to shale. Shak, 

SHEAL, n, A hut. [Scottish.] Jamieson. 

SHEAL'ING§, n, pi. The coarse husks of oats 
taken off between millstones before the grain is 
kiln-dried, as in the process of preparing it for 
being ground into meal. tiinwionds, 

SHEAR (shsrl, v, a. [A. S. sceran, sciran, scirian, 
scyran ; Frs. scera ; Dut. scheren, sheeren ; 
Ger, scheren ; Dan. skeere ; Sw. sJmra, to cut, 
to carve; Icel. skh^a, — ^.ysyar, to separate. — 
Sansc. schaura, or chaura, to shave. — Akin to 
the Gr. ntlpw, +0 to cfipve. Liddell iSf 

Seoll.’-See js»j3. shear- 

ing, SHORN or -‘1.1 ' ■: 

1. To take the wool or hair from by cutting or 
clipping it near to the surface, by means of 
shears, or two blades moving on a rivet. 

And Laban went to i/war his sheep. Gen. xxxi. 19. 

2. To clip or cut close with shears, or as with 
shears ; to cut ; to clip. 

So many months ere I shall shear the fleece. Shah 

He easily shea? s the grass whereon he feeds. Gt eio. 

3. t To cut do%vn, as with a sickle ; to reap. 

She pnlletli tip some [herbs] Hy the root, 

And uiauy a ’ III a. knite -he sht at t th Ooicer, 

SHEAR, V, n. To turn aside ; to sheer. Sandys. 

SHEAR (shgr), n , ; pi. sh£ar? (shSrz). 1. An in- 
strument to cut with ; — seldom used in the sin- 
gular.— See Shears. Chaucer, 

2. State of being sheared ; — a term denoting 
the age of sheep, as being sheared yearly. 

When sheep is one shear, they will have two broad teeth 
before. tuner. 

SHEAR'BiLIi, n. {Ornith.) A water-fowl ; the 
Rhynchops7iigra, — See Sheerwater. Wright. 

t SFIEARD (sherd), A fragment; shard. Nares. 

SHEAR'JgiR, n. 1. One who shears, — particulaily 
one who clips the wool from the fleece. MiUon, 

2. t A reaper. Johnson, 

SIIEAR'-HtJLK, n, {Naut,) An old vessel fitted 
with shears, &c., and used for taking out and 
putting in the masts of other vessels. Dana, 

SHEAR'ING, Jt. 1. Act of one who shears; act of 
clipping or cutting off, as wool from sheep. 

2. The act of reaping. [Scotland.] Brande. 

SHEAR^LJNG, n, A sheep that has been but once 
shorn. Simmonds. 

SHEAR'MAN, n. One who shears ; shearer. Shak, 

SHEAR§ (flliSrz), n. pi, 1. An instrumont to cut 
with, consisting of two blades, usually moving 
on a pin, between which the thing to be cut, 
is interposed ; a kind of large scissors. SheJe. 

2. Any thing in the form of the blades of 

shears. Johnson, 

3. An apparatus for raising heavy weights ; 

sheers. — See Sheers. Wright . , 

4. t Wings. Spenser, \ 

SHEAR -STEEL, n. Steel prepared by laying! 
several bars of common steel together, heating | 
them in a furnace till they acquire the welding | 
temperature, beating them together with forge 
hammers, and afterwards drawing them anew 
into bars for sale ; — so called because shears 
for dressing woollen cloth arc made of it. 

Library of Useful Knowledge, 

SHEAR'WA-TJPR, n. {Omith.) The name of 
oceanic web-footed birds of the genus Puffinus, 
having the same general characters as the true 
petrel, and noted for their running liphtly on the 
surface of the water: — also the scissor-bill or 
sheerwater. Avduhon, 


SHEA R'W.4-T^;R-PE 'TREE, n, 
{Ornith.') A name applied to 
the Manx puffin, or Manx 
shearwater; Puffin 
mis Anglo mm, 

Baird, 


SHEAT'-FISII, n, 
(Ich.) A large 
fresh-water fish, 



Shearwater-petrel. 
r“th n lrirT.t'h*''*k. c^i'vybody, destitute of scales, 
the D.i*’: fki k-c skir^'j'like that of the eel; Nf- 
lurus glanis, — See Siluridje. Tarrell. 

SHEATH (sheth), n. ; pi. sheath§. [A. S. scecth, 
sceath ; sceadan, to separate, to shade, to cover ; 
Dut. schede ; Old Ger. sceida, schaide ; Ger. 
scheide ; Dan. skecle ; Sw. skida ; Icel, $keidr,'\ 

1. The case of any thing, as a knife ; the scab- 
bard of a sword, &c. Addison, 

2. {Bot.) The base of leaves, as of gra.sses, 
which are wrapped round the stem. Gray. 

3. {Ent.) The wing-case of coleopterous or 

other insects. Eng, Cyc, 


SHEATH'— BILL, n, {Ornith^ A bird of the or- 
der Gallinee, family Chionididw, and sub-fami- 
ly Chionidin<B, Gray. 

SHEATHE (shSth), V, a, p. SHEATHED ; pp, 
sheathing, sheathed.] [See Soothe.] 

1. To put into, or to enclose in, a sheath or 

scabbard; to enclose in any case. **Diaw your 
swords and sheathe them not.” Shak. 

The leopard keeps the claws of his fore feet tamed up from 
the ground and sheathtd in the skin of his toes. Gt ew, 

2. To cover or line. Wright, 

3. To fit with a sheath. Shak, 

4. To defend the main body by an outward 

covering; to case or cover with boards, sheets 
of copper, &c. Raleigh., 

5. \Old Chem.) To take away sharpness or 

acridness from. “ They blunt or sheathe those 
sharp salts.” Arbuthnot. 

To sheathe the sword, to make peace. 

SHEATH'^JR, n. One that sheathes. Bampfield, 


SHEATH'lNG, p. a, 1. Enclosing in a sheath; 
covering or lining. 

2. {Bot^ Surrounding a stem or other body 
by the convolute base ; vaginant ; — applied 
chiefly to the petioles of grasses. Lindley, 

SHEATH'lNG, n, 1. Act of one who sheathes. 

2. The casing or covering of a 6hip*s bottom 
and sides, to defend it from worms ; a sheath. 

Sheets of thin copper, nailed on with copper nails, consti- 
tute, &t present, the tJuMthviy of all the better kind of ves- 
sels. Jiranile. 

SHEATH'LUJSS, a. Having no sheath. Eusden, 

SHEATH'-WiNGED (sUfith'wingd), a, (Ent.) Hav- 
ing sheaths or cases wiiich arc folded over the 
wings. Browne. 

SHEATH'Y, a- Forming a sheath, or resembling 
a sheath*. “ Sheathy cases.” Broxone, 


SIIE'A-TREE, n, (,Bot,) The butter-tree of Africa ; 
Bahia hutyracea, Mungo Park, 

t SHEAVE, 1 ?. a, [See Sheaf.] To bring togeth- 
er ; to collect. Ashmole, 

SHEAVE, n. [Dut. scMj^f^ {Naut^ The wheel 
on which a rope works in a block;— called also 
shiver, Dana. 


t SHEAVED (fihsvd), a» Made of straw. Shak, 

SHEAVE'-HOLE, n. {Naxd.') A channel cut in a 
block for the ropes to reeve through. Dana* 

snfiB'AN-D5R, n. A Dutch East-India commer- 
cial officer. llawkesworth, 

SHfeGH'I-NXH, or SH^l-jenrNAH [sh«kVnli, 

Sm, C , ; sUe-ki'nsi» P* Brande\ n, [Heb. 
from to dwell.] The Jewish name for the 

visible manifestation of the divine presence^ 
which rested, in the shape of a cloud, over the 
mercy-seat or propitiatory, and from which 
God gave forth his oracles with an articulate 
voice ; — written also shekinah. Hook* 

t SHJBcK'LA-T5N, n. [Old Fr. ciclaton,'} Gilded 
leather. * Spenser. 

snftD, V. a, [A. S. scedan. — Sec Shadk.] [?). 
shed; pp, SHEDDING, SHED.] 
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1. To effuse ; to pour out ; to spill ; to drop. 

Tho piinf.il sor\ to, and tl'o drop? of blood 

oVhv/ toi :iui*iUl« -.-i oons.ti^ . SJtaX. 

Cromwell, 1 did not think to tJied a tear. HAak, 

2. To let fall ; to scatter ; to diffuse ; to spread. 

h"® \ ah"l' a*"’'? 

. I Ml . ■, .1. jPHor, 

SH£d, 15. n. To let fall the parts, as leaves, <S:c. 

The shedding trees began the ground to strow 

With yellow leaves, and bitter blasts to blow. Dryden. 

SHfiD, n. 1, A slight covering or building. 

Yet shall it rum like the moth’s frail cell, 

Or sheds of reeds? which summei's heat repel. Sandyt*. 

2. A part of a weaver^s loom. Swinionds, 

Shed IS used in composition in the sense of 
effusion ; as, blood-if/ied. 

SHED'D^R, u. One who sheds; a spiller. “A 
sheddei’ of blood shall surely die.’* Bzek. xvili. 10. 

SHED'DING, 71, 1. The act of spilling or of cast- 
ing off. [b.I Gloucester, 

2. That which is shed. Woi'dswoi'th, 

SHEEL'ING, 7X. A hut ; a shelter; — written also 
slieilling. [Scottish.] Sir IV. Scott, 

BHEEN, a, [A. S. sdeiw, scieno, sceyie^ sceone ; 
Frs, sce7xe\ Dut. sohooxi", Ger. schon, shining, 
beautiful. — See Shine.] Bright; shining; 

II' »' p'v -iw.i < i 'll ■». i' ' .1 Spenser. 

SHEEN, n. Brightness; splendor; shine; gloss, j 

By fountain clear and spangled stoi light sheen. Shak, 
But far above in spangled sheen, MiUon. 

And the sheen of their spears were hkc the stars on the sea. 

JSyron. 

SHEEN'Yj «. Bright; glittering; shining; fair. 
“ Sheeny heaven.** MiUon, 

SHEEP, n. smg, & pi. [A. S. sceapj seeop, seep ; 
Dut. schaupi Goi. sch(^.'] 

1. An animal that bears wool, of the 
sub-tiibe OcecBt and family Bovidee. 

The sheep is one of those animals which man 
has domesticated, and which, like the horse, dop;, cat, 
pig, and ov, is subjected to the greatest possible varie- 
ty. These vaiieties have been often described as spe- 
cies; but the most distinguished zoblogists of the 
piesent day regard all the forms of Ooxs as belonging 
to the species' Qoia anes. The domestic sheep is re- 
markable for its liarmlessness, timidity, and useful- 
ness. It.s wool is used for clothing, and its flesh tor 
food. £fijr. Cye. 

2. A foolish or silly fellow. Ainsworth. 

3. {Theol.) The people considered as under a 
spiritual shepherd oi pastor. 

We arc his people and the s/ieep of his pasture. Ps. c. 3. 

SHEEP'— BfiR-RY, n. {Bot.) A small, handsome 
tree, with simple, ovate, pointed, serrate, smooth 
leaves, w'hite flowers in flat, compound cymes, 
and etole fruit; Viburnum lentago ^ — called 
also sweet mbumum. Gray, 

fSHfeEP'BITE, V. n. To practise petty thefts. 

Show your sheepbiting face.** Shak, 

t SHEEP'BlT-JgR, n. A petty thief. Tusscr. 


I SHEEP*S*— BEARD, w. {Bot,) Tlie common name ; 
of plants of the genus 'ffragopogon. Loudon. ' 

SHEEP’S'— EVE (shSps'l), M. A modest, diffident 
look ; a wishful glance. j 

» »’ . r ■■ . .■ ous, roguish look derive their title 

«•»■■■ ■ ■ ■ »t* ‘»av s.uch ail one has a dteej/s- 

■ * ■ « i- d ■. i:. the mnoceuce as the simple sly- 

iicbi» ot me cast. Sptciatot , 

SHEEP’S'-FOOT (-fut), n, {Printi7ig.) An iron 
tool combining the hammer and the lever. 

SHEEP'-SI1.\NK, 71, {Xcatt,) A kind of hitch or 
bend, used to shorten a rope temporarily. Daiia, 

SHEEP’S-HEAD, n. 1, {Ich.) A name applied to 
se\eral kinds of fish, — especially to the Spartts 
otiSi a laige fish well known for its excellent 
flesh, and probably so called from the appear- 
ance of its mouth and teeth. De Hay. 

Lake sheep^s-keady (Ich,) the Corrina oscula . — Three- 
tailed sheep^a-heudy the Kphippua f fiber ‘y — a name ap- 
plied b\ tishemieii in allusion to its piulouged dorsal 
and anal fln. De Kay. 

2. A siUy fellow; a dunce. Maxwell. 

SHEEP'— SHEAR-JER, 71. One who shears sheep. 

SIIEEP'-SHEAR-ING, 71, 1. The act of sheaiing, 
or the time of shearing, sheep. Shak. 

2. The feast made when sheep are shorn. 

There happened a great and bolemn festivity, such as the 
bhei p-diea. lwj\ u%ed to be. South. 

SnEEP'-SHEAR§, 71. pi. Shears for shearing 
sheep. Barnes. 

SHEEP'SKIn, 71. The skin of a sheep : — also the 
leather prepared from the skin. Si7n7no7ids. 

SHEEP'-SPLIt, 71. The skin of a sheep, split by 
a knife or machine into two sections. Sifnmonds. 


SIIEEP’S'-SjC.A'BI-oOs, 71, (Bot.) The common 
name of the evergreen herbaceous plants of the 
genus Jasio7ie. Loudo7i. 

SHEEP’S'— SoR-R?L, 7%. (Bof.) A common weed 
growing in pastures and waste grounds, on drj', 
hard soils, having halbert-shaped leaves, very 
acid, but pleasant to the taste; field sorrel; 
Rumex acetosella. Wood. 


SHEEP'— STE A L-®R, 7 %, One who steals sheep. 

SHEEP'-STEAL-ING, n. The crime of stealing 
sheep. Farm. Emy. 

SHEEP’S'-WOOL (shSps'wfil), n. The wool of a 
sheep. Booth. 

SHEEP' wALK (shep'wfi,wk), w. Pasture for sheep. 
** The other part sheepwatks and folds.” Milton, 

SHEEP'-WASH (shSp'wSsh), 7 i, A wash for the 
fleece or skin of sheep, either to kill vermin, or 
to preserve the wool. Si7n77ionds. 

SHEEP'Y, a. Like sheep. Chaucer. 


SHEER, a. [A. S. sevry scyr; Prs. sciri Ger. 
sehier; Dan. sheer; Sw. s/edr; Icel. shir . — 
San sc. charUf tscharu.) 

1. t Clear and transparent like pure water. 
Thou sheery inunaculate, and silver fountain. Shak, 


SHE£p'c5T, Tt. An enclosure for sheep ; a sheep- 
pen ; a sheepfold. Shak. 

SHEEP'roLD, 71, The place where sheep are en- 
closed ; a sheep cot. Prior. 

SHEEP'HOOK (ahsp'hflfc), n. A hook fastened to 
a pole, by which shepherds lay hold of the legs 
of their sheep ; a shephord’s-crook. Bacon. 


2. Pure and unmixed; as, “ Sheer nonsense.** 

Sheer ignoxatice, ignorance separated from any the small- 
est uuxture of information. Richardson 

3. Noting very thin fabrics of cotton or silk. 

“ Sheer muslin.*'* [XT. S.] Bartlett. 

t SHEER, a4. Clean ; quick ; at once ; sheerly. 
Thrown by angry Jove 

Sheer o’er the crystal Tbattlemonts. Milton. 


SHEBP'ISII, a, 1. t Relating to sheep. Staffo7'd. 

2. Bashful to silliness ; shame-faced ; timid ; 
over-modest ; meanly diffident. Locke, 

fiHEEP'lSH-LY, ad. With excessive modesty; 
with moan diffidence ; bashfully. Ash. 

SHEfiP'lSH-NfiSS, n. The quality of being sheep- 
ish ; bashfulness ; mean diffidence. Grew. 

SHEEP'— lAU-RIPL, n, {Bot.) A small evergreen 
shrub, with opposite, nearly sessile, oblong, 
coriaceous leaves, and terminal, few-flowered 
corymbs; Kalmia angmtifolia. Gray, 

SHEEP'— mAr-KI^T, w* a market for sheep. 

SHeSp'MAs-TER, n. A feeder of sheep ; a shep- 
herd. Bacon. 

SHEEP'-PElt, n. The pelt of a sheep. Simmonds. 

SJlIlfiP'— pfiN, n. An enclosure for sheep. More. 

BUEEP'-RtJN, n. An extent of open country de- 
voted to the grazing of sheep. Simmonds, 


SHEER, V, 7X. [A. S. ectmn, to shear, to divide.] 
[z. SHKEBED; pp, SHEERING, shbehed.] To 
deviate or turn aside from a direct course, as a 
ship or a horse ; to shear. Wnght, 

To sheer ojf, to remove to a greater distance ; to 
steal away. — To sheer upy (JSTaut) to approach in 
nearly a parallel direction. Alar. Diet, 

SHEER, V. a. To mow lightly over; to shear, — 
See Shear. [Local, Eng.] Jennings, 

SHfiER, n. (N'atd.) 1. The curve which the line 
of ports or of the deck presents to the eye when 
viewing the side of the ship. Cyc. of Com, 

2. The position in which a ship is sometimes 

kept when at single anchor, in order to keep 
her clear of it. Mar. Diet, 

3. The sheer-strake. I)a7ia 

To break sheer, (JTaut.) to deviate from the position 

when riding by a single anchor. Mar. Diet, 

SHEER'— HtS'LK, n. An old ship of war cut down 
to the lower deck, and furnished with slieers, for 


shipping and unshipping the maats of other vcs. 
seU ; — written also shear-hulk. Falconer, 

•t*SHEER'LY, ad. At once; quite; absolutely, 
“ Outstripped them bheerly.** Beau, ^ FI. 

SHEERiJ, 71. pi. {Xaief.) Two masts or spars, 
lashed together at or near the head, and raised 
to a vertical position, for lifting the masts into 
and out of a vessel, and for other purposes ; 
shears. — See Shears. Braude. 

SHEER'-STRAKE, 7i. {Ship-huildx7ig.) The line 
of plank on a vessel’s side running fore-and-aft 
under the gunwale. Dana, 

SHEER'wA-T^IR, n. {pr7iith.) An aquatic bird, 
a native of the tropical and temperate parts of 
America ; Rhyxichopsnigi'a ; — called also shear- 
water, cut-wafer, skimmer, black-skimmer, and 
sczsso7'-bill, — See Soissor-bill, I Vilson, 

jg®"- The *'Aecr-»/iatci- is formed for skim tning with 
its thin, sharp, lower mandible, while on the wing, 
the suiface ot the sea for its food, winch consists of 
small fish, shrimps, &c. Wilson, 

SHEET, 71. [A, S. scxjte, scete, which Tooke con- 
siders to be the of A. S. sceota 7 i, 

scyta 7 i, to shoot tJ I d';. a 7iete. — Shoot was 
anciently also w’.rii'u srtt.:'', “As he wolde 
schete an hert.** R. Gloucester, — Prom L. 
ackeda (Gr. 0 ^ 167 ]), a sheet of paper. Sullir'a 7 i.'\ 

1. A broad and large piece of linen or of cot- 
ton used as one of the coverings of a bed. 

As it had been a oreat sheet, knit at the four corners and 
let down to the earth. Acts x. 11. 

2. As much paper as is made in one body or 
piece; the quantity or piece of paper which 
receives the peculiar folding for being bound in 
a book, or foi common use as a material to write 
on. “ A sheet of blank paper.** Spectato 7 % 

3. pi, A book ; a pamphlet. 

To this the following s/ieets are intended for a fhll and dis- 
tinct answer. iratcr land, 

4. Any thing expanded, or broad and thin ; 
as, “A sheet of copper** ; “A sheet of water.” 

Such sheets of fire, such bursts of horrid thunder. Shak. 

SHEET, n. {Xaut,) A rope used in setting a sail, 
to keep the clew down to its place. 

With square-sails, the sheets run through each 
yard-arm. With boom -sails, they haul tiio boom over 
one way and another. They keep down the inner clew 
of a studding-sail and the after clew of a jib. Da7ui, 

SHEET, V. a. 1. To furnish with sheets. Joh7ison. 

2, To infold in a sheet, or to cover with a 
sheet or as with a sheet. 

The ’diectcd dead 

Bid squeak and gibber in. the Roman btreets. Skak. 
Like the stag, when snow the pasture ^eets. 

The bark ot trees thou browsedst. Shak. 

To sheet home, (Xaut.) to haul the clews chock out 
to the sheave-holes. 

SHEET'-AN-j 0HOR (f.li5T'hiipk-«r), ??. [Formerly 
shoot-anchor. “Tins siijiiig they make their 
shoot-a7iehor.** Cra7i?ner.] 

1. {A^aut.) The largest anchor in a ship, being 

that upon which the mariner chiefly relics in 
stress of weather. Bacon, 

2. A chief support; a refuge. Smairt, 

SHEET'-OA-BLE, n, {Naui.) The cable attached 
to the sheet-anchor, Simmonds, 

SHEET'— c6p-P5R, n. Copper in sheets. Ure, 

SHEET'pOl, n. As much as a sheet contains. 

SHEET'— GLASS, n. A plate of glass, run or cast 
in a solid frame. Simmonds, 

SHEET'JNG, 71, Cloth for making sheets for beds. 

SHEET'— IR-ON (-i-yrn), n. Iron in sheets, 

SHEET'-L£iAD, n. Lead in sheets. XJre, 

SHEET'LING, n, A small sheet. Wilberforce, 

SHEIK, n. [Arab,, elder, ox eldest,) A title of 
dignity properly belonging to the chiefs of the 
Ajrabian tribes or clans ; the head of a mon- 
astery, among the Mohammedans;— also the 
title of a religious person of the higher ordef 
who preaches in the mosques. Brands, 

SH:&rL'LlNG, n. A hut ; a shelter ; — written also 
sTxeelwff, [Scottish.] Jamieson- 

SHfeK'EL (shgk'kl) [shSk'kl, W, B. K, Bm, Wr, 
Wb, Rees shS'kl, S. J, F,Ja,\ shS'k^l, P*], n. 
[Heb, it)’© ; L, siohis ; Fr. side ] A weight ana 
a coin in use among the ^ews. 
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SHEKINAH 

jjSgf*The weight of the shekel was about half an 
ounce in BngHsh avoirdupois weight, and the value of 
the coin was Ss. 7d. sterling ($0,625). There were 
two standards of the shekel ; the shekel of the sanctuary^ 
winch was used in calculating the otfenngs of the 
temple and all sums connected with the sacred law, 
and the royal or profane shekel, used for all civil pay- 
ments. JSratide. 

SHEK'I-NlH, or SH5-Ki'NAH, M. See Shechi- 
nah, ' Brande, 

SKELD, a. Speckled ; piebald. [Local, Eng.] jRay. 

SHEL'D.VFLE, ». A chaffincb. JoTviXson. 

SH£l'DEAKE, {Or- 
nith.^ A name given 
to the species of jKW 
ducks of the genus 
Tadoma ; — written 
also sJtieldrake, 

The common 
sheldrake, TWomnuttZ- 
panser, is common on 
the shore*? of the North » If j 

Sea and the Baltic, and 
nestles generally in de- 
serted rabbit burrows. Sheldrake. 

TarrelU 

SHfiL^DfJ-CK, n. The female or hen of the shel- 
drake. Mortimer, 

SHELF, w. ; pi. SHELVES. [A. S. scylfe^ 

1. A platform, plank, or boardT fixed to a 
wall or set in a frame to place articles upon. 

Bind fast, or from thoir shelves 
Your books yrill come and right themselves. Swift, 

2. t A sand-bank or a rock or ridge of rocks 
in the sea, rising from the main bed near the 
surface ; a shallow ; a shoal. 

God wishoth none should wreck on a strange aAe(f. £. Jonson. 

3. {Mining.) The loose stones over the firm 
rock, whether granite, kiUas, or other mineral, 
which, forms the country in a mining district. 

Ansted, 

JtSF" Shallow, shelf, and shoal seem to be the same 
word ditTereutly written. Richardson, 

SH&LF, V. a. To lay on the shelf. Wilkinson, 

SHfiLP'Y, a. 1. Full of shelves; shelvy. 

Glides by the slren^s cliffs a shelf u coast, 

Long infamous for ships and sailors lost. JDryden. 

2. {Agrie,) Full of slaty, dry rock. Carew. 

BHJ^LL, n. [A. S. seel, seell, scyll, sdeli Dut. 
schil, schel, scha<tl\ Ger. schale\ Dan. § Sw. 
skal, — See Sca.le.] 

1. The hard or .stony covering of certain 
fruits and animals ; as, “ The shell of a walnut, 
a chestnut, &c. ” ; ** The shell ot an oyster, &c.” 

4 ®- The hard, calcareous substance which protects, 
either partially or entirely, the testaceous mollusks 
externally, or supports certain of them internally, is 
termed sheU. The term shell is also commonly applied 
to the covering of crustaceous animals and the crusts 
of Echini ; thus people familiarly talk of the shell of 
a lobster, and of the sheU of a sea-egg. En^, Cyo 
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SKCBLL, i\ n, 1. To fall off, as a shell. Wiseman. 
2. To cast the shell. Johnson. 

SHfiLL'-BARK, n, {Bot.) A species of hickory, 
the trunk of which, when old, is very rough ; 
shag-bark ; Carya aJha. Gray, 

SHELL'-BCT'ToN, n. A hollow button made of 
I two pieces of metal, one for the front, and the 

j other for the back. Simtnonds, 

I SHEL'— LAC, } n. Seed-lac melted and formed 
[ELL'-LAC, S int 


SHfiLL'DtJCK, n. See Shelduck. Hill. 

SHELL'-FfSH, n. Aquatic animals invested with 
a hard covering, either testaceous, as oysters, 
or crustaceous, as lobsters, Johnson. 

jKg* The term is chiefly applied, in commerce, to 
crabs, lobsters, and cray-fish, oysters, muscles, peri- 
winkles, and whelks. — See Shell. Smmonds. 

SHELL ^-PLOW-JPR, n, (Bot.) A smooth peren- 
nial plant, with an upright branching stem, 
bearing flowers with an inflated tubular corolla 
in spikes or clusters ; Chelo7ie glabra i — called 
also snake-head and turth-heaa. Gray, 

SHEL'LJNG, n, (Com.) A name sometimes given 
to groats. Simmotids, 

SHELL'-JACK-5T, n, {Mil.) An undress mili- 
tary jacket. Simmonds, 

SHELL-LIMB, n. Lime obtained by burning 
shells. ISiminoids. 

SHELL'-MARL, n, (GeoL) A deposit of da}”, 
peat, and silt, mixed with shells which collects 
at the bottom of fresh-water lakes. Ansted. 

SHELL'-ME AT, n. SheU-fish used as food. Fuller. 

SH£lL$, n.pl. The husks of the nut of the co- 
coa, or chocolate-tree {Theohroma cacao), an 
infusion of which is used as a beverage : — the 
drink made of them. Adatns, 

SHfiLL'WORK (shSl'wUrk), n. "Work made of, or 
adorned with, shells. Cotgrare, 

SHSl'LY, a, 1. Pertaining to, consisting of, or 
resembling, a shell or shells. 

The snail, whose tender horns being hit, 

Slmnks backward in his sMUy cave with. pain. Biak, 

2. Abounding in shells ; covered with shells. 

The ocean rolling, and the tJiellff shore. Prior, 

SHfiL'TjpR, n. [See Shelter, v. a.} 

1. That which covers or defends ; an asylum ; 
a refuge ; a retreat ; a cover ; a harbor. 

Yet seek no shelter to avoid the storm. Shak, 

And gains the friendly shelter of the wood. Pope. 

2. The state of being covered or protected ; 
protection; security. 

Who into shelter takes their tender bloom ? Young. 

Syix._See Asylum, Harbok. 

SHfiL'TJpR, V. a, [“ Formed from to shield, A. S. 
scylda^i, to cover, to protect ; preterite and past 


2. The hard covering or outer layer of any to cover, to protect ; pretemc ana pas^^ 

thing. “ThoMeWof tLeaith.” Loed. 

8. The ooverinit of an eac. Shak. Oarolay. — See Shibld.] t*- sheltered ; pp. 


3. The covering of an egg. Shak, 

4. The outer part of a house. Addiso^i, 

5. A rough or coarse kind of coffin. Wright, 

6. The case of a block ; the frame which sup- 
ports the sheave or sheaves of a block. Wright, 

7. An engraved copper roller, used in print- 
works. Simmonds, 

8. A musical instrument, — because the first 
lyre is said to have been made by straining 
strings over the shell of a tortoise. 

Within the hollow of that shell 
That spoke so sweetly and so well. Brgden, 
The soul of music slumbers in the shell 
Till waked and kindled by the roaster’s spell. S, Rogers. 

9. The simerficial or external part, ‘*This 

outward of religion.’^ AyliWe, 

10. {Gunnery.) A hollow iron ball, which, 


being filled with gunpowder and fired from a 
mortar, hursts into pieces when the powder is 
exploded ; bomb. Brands, 

Message skdl, a howitzer shell in the inside of 
which a letter or other papers are put to convey infor- 
mation. Stocqueler. 

BHfeLL, U. a. [i. SHELLEU; pp. SHELLING, 

8HELLBB.] 

L To take out of the shell or pod ; to strip 
the shell or pod firom. Johnson, 

2, To separate from the ear, as Indian corn. 
To s3uR owe, to fiiraish money ; to pay, [Low.] 


SHELTERING, SHELTERED.] 

1. To cover from injury or violence. “A 
cove , . . sheltered from the winds.” Dampier. 

Our Saviour meek betook him to his rest 
Wherever under some coneourso of shades, 

Whose branching arms, thick intertwined, might shield 
Fiom dews and damps of night his sheltered head, 

But shetie) ed slept in vain. MUton, 

2. To defend ; to protect j to harbor. 

Wliat endless honor shall you gain. 

To save and shelter Troy’s unhappy train I J>ryden, 

3, To betake to cover. 

They sheltered themselves under a rock. AlAot, 

4, To cover from notice; to conceal, [b.] 

In vain I strove to check my growing flame. 

Or shelter passion under friendship’s name. Prior. 
Syn. — See Harbor. 

SHSL'TBR, V, n. L To take shelter. 

Them the Indian herdsman, shunning heat, 

Shelters in cool. IRUon, 

2, To give shelter. Thomson. 

SH£l^T] 6:R-|1R, n. One who shelters. Ash. 

SH£L^T:ig:R-L£ss, a. Having no shelter; with- 
out shelter or protection. “ An opening shade- 
less and shelterless,** Woraswo 7 ’th. 

t a. Affording shelter. White. 

SHfiL'TID (sh81'trt, n. [« Can this have any con- 


SHEPHERD’S-CLUB 

nection with Ger. zeli, an ambling horse ; zoUeyt 
a Spanish horse ? Or may not be rather 

a corruption of ? ” Jamieson A Shet- 

land pony ; a horse of the smallest size, in 
Scotland. 

It IS common for a man of ordinary strength to lift a shel- 
Ue from the ground, yet this Uttle creature is able to carry 
double. Martm. 

SHELVE (shelv), V, a. [e. shelved ; pp. shelv- 
ing, shelved.] 

1, To place on a shelf. Com. on Chaucer, 1665. 

2. To put aside or out of use ; to shelf. Stuart. 

SHELVE, V. n. To slope ; to incline. 

We must imagine a precipice of more than an hundred 
yards high on the side of a mountain, which ^AeZres away a 
mde above it. Goldsnixth. 

SHELV'JNG, a. Having declivity ; sloping. 

Her chamber is aloft, far from the ground, 

And built so shelnntf that one cannot climb it 
Without apparent hazard of his hfe. Shak. 

SHlELV^iNG, n. A rock or sand-bank lying near 
the surface of the sea ; a shelf. 

He spoke ; and speaking at his stem he saw 

The bold Cloanthus near the shelv mgs draw. JDryden. 

SHfiLV'Y, a. Full of shelves; abounding with 
sand-banks or rocks near the surface ; shelfy. 

I had been drowned but that the shore was ahelvy and 
shallow. Shak. 

SHJp-MlT'lC, a. Relating to Shem, the son of 
Noah, or to his descendants ; Semitic, 

Shemittc languages, the Chaldee, Syriac, Arabic, 
Hebrew, Samaritan, Ethiopic, and Old Pliojnician. 

4^ Objections may be made to the term ; as the 
Phoenicians or Canaanites, who took their origin from 
Ham, spoke a Shemittc dialect. JBosworth. 

SH£mTte, n. A descendant of Shem. Wright. 

SHEM'l-TISM, n. An idiom or peculiarity of the 
Shemitic languages. Salisbury. 


Salisbury. 


t SHEND, V. a. [A. S. scendan ; Dut. sehenden ; 
Ger. schfinden^ p. shent ; pp. shending, 

SHBNT.] 

1. To reproach ; to scold ; to blame- ** I am 

shent for speaking to you.” Shak. 

2. To injure ; to disgrace. That knight 
should kni^thood ever so have shent** Spenser. 

3. To punish; to chastise. “For which ere 
long himself was after shent.** Barrington. 

4. To destroy ; to ruin ; to spoil. 

But we must yield whom hunger soon will shend. Pairfax. 

5. To protect ; to defend. [“ An error.” 

Bares.) Browne. 

SIIE'-OAK, n. (Bot.) A iointed, leafless, tropi- 
cal or sub-tropical tree, the young branches and 
young cones of which yield, when chewed, a 
pleasant acid, useful to persons in want of wa^ 
ter, and very grateful also to cattle. Bindley. 

SHE ' 6l, n. [Heb. The abode or world 

of the dead; hades. * KUto. 

The general state of the dead is denoted In tho Old Testa- 
ment by tlie Hebrew word sheoL Sears, 

SHfiP'HJgIRD (shSp'erd), n. [A. S. sceap-hyrde\ 

sceap, a sheep, and kyrde, a keeper.] 

1. One who tends sheep in the pasture ; a 
herdsman of sheep : — a swain, 

I am sltepherd to another man. 

And do not shear tho flcecea that I graze. Shak. 
If that the world and love were young. 

And truth in every shephertTs tongue. Raldgh. 

2. One who ministers to a church or congre- 
gation ; a pastor. Beget. 

3h£p'H®RD, V. n. To act the part of a shepherd ; 
to take care of sheep. Gisborne* 

SHjBP'HjpRD-feSS (sh«p'§rd-ds), n, A woman who 
tends sheep ; a rural lass. Sidney* 

SHfiP'HJgJRD-iNG (shSp'^rd-Ing), n. Act of taking 
care of sheep, “ Canine shepherding.** Gisborne. 

t SHfiP'H5RD-!SH (sh«p'ord-Tsli), a. Pertaining 
to, resembling, or suiting, a shepherd ; pasto- 
ral; rustic. Sidney, 

SH£p'H]^RD-I^M, n. The life or occupation of a 

I shepherd ; pastoral life. Wright, 

snfiP'H3RD-LlNG, n. A little shepherd. Browne. 

SHfiP'HipaH-LY (shSp'erd-le), o. Pastoral ; rustic. 
“ Shepkerdly simplicity.” Bp, Taylor, 

SHiBP'H$RD*§-CLt5^B, n. (Bot.) A species of mttl- 
len; high-taper; Verbaecum tAapius. Loudon, 
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SmLLING 


flH£l*'H5;RD’§-.CROOK (-kriik), «. An ^ 

implement used by a shepherd to se- 
cure a sheep by the legs without dis- 
turbing the flock. Stephens, f 

SllfiP^HjpRD’^-xNEE'DLE, n, {BoL) A / 
plant of the genus Scandixi Venus’s Ij 
comb ; Scanaix pectcn Venei is. jf 

Eng. Cyc. fj 

SHfiP'H?RD’§-Pa<JcH, ? n. (Bof.) A «f 

Sn£P'H?RD’§-PORSE, ) plant of the 3 

genus Capsella^ having a triangular, 
obovate pouch or silicle ; Capsella bur” 
sapastoris. Eng. Cyc. 

SIlEP'H?RD’§~RaD, n. (Bat.) A species of Dip” 
sacust or teasel. Johnson. 

SH£p'H5RD’§-.STAPF, n. (Bot.) A species of 
teasel; shepherd*s-rod. Crabb. 

SHER'B^T, or SH^R-BfiT' [sher-b5t', S. W. P. J. 
E. F. Ja. IFr. ; slier'bet, K. Sm. R. G. Wb. Ash, 
Dyche], n. [Per.] A beverage in the East, 
somewhat like lemonade, made of water, lemon- 
juice, and sugar, with the addition of some 
other ingredients, such as rose-water, to give it 
a delightful perfume. Brands. 

4 gr“Tbe French name is soricS, which, as well 
as the Italian sorbetto and the Spanish sorbete, is prob- 
ably derived from the Latin sorbere, to sup.” P. Cyc. 

13HERD, n. A fragment of broken earthen-ware ; 
shard. — See Shard, Dryden. 

SBE-REEF*, or SHIR^RIFFE', n. A descendant 

of Mahomet, — See Shehip. Malcom. 

SBER'fF, n. An Arabic word, which signifies 
nob^y illustriom*, — used as a title in Arabia, 
Egypt, and Barbary, to designate those who are 
descended from Mahomet, and written also 
scherif, shercef, shirriff'e, and sheriffe. 

It is one of the privileges of Mecca to be governed by a 
^rif of tlio posterity of Uasau. F. Cyc. 

SHSr'JPF, rt. [A. S. scyre-gerefa, shire-reeve.] 
{Law.) The chief civil officer of a county, spe- 
cially intrusted with the execution of the laws, 
and the preservation of the peace. 

J 9 ^ In England, he has judicial as well as min- 
isterial powers, being authorized to hold courts for the 
trial of small causes. In his mmistenal capacity, he 
is bound to execute all process issuing out of the 
superior courts. In the United States, the powers 
and duties of tlie sheriff, in addition to those of con- 
servator of the peace, are chiefly ministerial, lie being 
tile officer to whom tlie process of the superior courts 
in the several states is always directed for execution. 
In the comiuenceuient of civil causes, he serves the 
writ, and, in cases roquiiing it, arrests and takes bail; 
when the cause conics to trial, he suniirions and re- 
turns the jury, and, when it is determined, he sees the 
judgment of the court carried into execution. In crim- 
inal matters, he also arrests and inipri'ions, he returns 
the jury, he has the custody of the delinquent, ami he 
executes the sentence of tlie court, though it extend to 
death itself. His judicial powers are much more lim- 
ited than in England, being chiefly confined to the 
taking of inquisitions on writs of inquiry of damages 
before a jury summoned for the purpose.” BurriiL 

SIwrff*s jury, {Law.) a jury summoned for the tak- 
ing of inquisitions before the shoriflr or under-sherifi; 
on a writ ot inquiry. BurriU, 

SHfiR'lPP-AL-TY, n. (Lato.) The term of a sher- 
iff’s office ; shrievalty, [it.] BurrilU 

fSHifiR'IFP-DOM, J Xhe office or jurisdiction 
fSHfiR^lFF-SHlP, > of a sheriff; bailiwick. 
fSIlfiR’lFP-WiCK, ) Seldm. Bacon. 

•bSHfiR’RIS, I ^ kind of wine formerly 

fSHi&R'RIS-SACK, ) in much repute in England, 
and supposed to have been sherry. ** Good 
sherHs-saeJk .'* — See Sack, and SHERitT. Shak. 

SH&E'RV, n. A rich dry wine, of many varieties, 
having a deep amber color, and, when good, a 
fine aromatic odor ; — so called from Xeres, not 
fhr from Cadiz, in Spain, where it is principally 
produced. Cyc of Com, 

SHfeE^RV-vAL’LJE^, n. pi. Pantaloons made of 
thick velvet or leather, buttoned on the outside 
of each leg, and generally worn over other pan- 
taloons. [Local, U. S.] BartMt. 

SHfiT'L^ND-.Pf)'NY> A small horse bred in 
the Shetland Islands ; a sheltie. Simmonds. 

SHEW (sh3>, ». a. p. SHEWED ; pp. shewing, 
SHEWN.] To exhibit to view; to display; to 


make known 5 to ^ve proof of ; to prove ; — writ- 
ten also 5 Ao2zj.— S ee Show. 

This mode of writing the verb show has given 
rise to the error of substituting shew, pronouaced s/itl, 
for skewed or shotred, in the preterite. This corrupt 
colloquial use of */ieio for shewed is now more or less 
coiiinidii in some parts of the United States; as, I 
shew [sliu] it to him yesterday.’* Piekenug-. 

SHEW (sho), n. A spectacle ; show. — See Shoxv. 

SHEW'JBREAD (shs'bred), n. See Showbread. 

SHEW'JglR (sh5'er), n. One who shews ; shower. 

SHi’4H,n. A Shiite. — See Shiite Hamilton. 

ShIb'BO-LETB, n. [Heb. a stream or 

flood.]' ] 

1. A word, the pronunciation of which was 
made a criterion, whereby the Gileadites discov- 
ered the Ephraimites to be their enemies, and 
not Gileadites, as they pretended to be, the 
Ephraimites pronouncing the word sibbokth, 
from inability to sound the aspirate. — See 
Judges xi. 15-27, and xii. 1-6. 

Thitsnre battle, when so m inj diod 
Without repiiove, aUiuilaed to death 
i or w aiit ot u ell prunouueing Milton. 

2. A criterion of party; watchword; test. 

The matter of the oaths they agreed it was time enough to 

dispute about wheuever the shthboleih should be tendered. 

Hir fV. Scott. 

SHIDE, n. [A. S. sceadan, to divide.] A piece of 
wood split off ; a shingle ; a small, solid piece ; 
a billet. [Local, Eng.J Grose. 

SHiE, V. a. To toss obliquely ; to thro^v askant ; 
— written also sky, Bulwer, 

SHIELD (sheid), n. [A. S. scyUi But. ^ Ger. 
schild ; Dan. skildf, skjold ; Sw- skylt, shM ; 
Icel. skiuUdr. — Gael, agiath ; Ir. sciath. — Heb, 
— Prom Old Ger. sehalen, schel&n, sohil- 
len, to cover. Adelung.'l 

1. A broad piece of defensive armor held on 
the left arm to ward off blows, much used be- 
fore the invention of gunpowder ; a buckler. 

His ponderous sJaeltl. 

Ethereal temper, massy, large, and round, 

Behind him cMvt, the broad circuiafeience 

llung on his shoulders like the uioou. Milton. 

The shield varied considerably in size, form, 
and materials in different ages and nations. Amongst 
the earliest people of tJie world, shields of wicker- 
work were used ; afterwards they were made of wood 
covered witli leather, and ornamented with metal 
plates, and, during the middle ages, entirely of met- 
al.” Britton, 

2. One who, or that which, gives protection ; 

defence; protection. Johnson, 

The terror of the Trojan field. 

The Grecian honor, ornament and siftiek?. Bryden. 

3. {Her.) The field on which a coat of arms 

is emblazoned. Britton. 

4. {Bot.) The common shield-shaped fructi- 
fication of most lichens. Gray, 

SHIELD (sheid), V. a. [*. SHIELDED •, pp. SHIELD- 
ING, SHIELDED.] 

1 . To cover with a shield, or as with a shield ; 
to secure from any injury ; to defend ; to protect. 

Shouts of applause ran ringinp through the field, 

Tu sec the son the vanquiohod f.ither hhiUd. Ih'yden. 

2 . To keep or ward off ; to defend against. 

They brought with them their usual weeds [cloths], fit to 

sJueld flio cold, to which they had been inured. Sperwer. 

SHIELD'DRAKE, n. {Ormth.) The sheldrake. — 
See Sheldiuke. Baird, 

SHIELD'-FfeRN, n. (Bof.) The common name 
of a genus of ferns; A^pidium ; — called also 
wood-jem. Gray. 

SHIELD'L^SS, a. Having no shield or defence ; 
unshielded; unprotected; defenceless. *^The 
shieldUss maid,” Soidhey. 

SHIELD’L^ISS-LY, ad. "Without defence or pro- 
tection. * Clarke. 

SHIELD'L^SS-NfisS, n. The quality of being 
shieldless. Clarke. 

SHISLD'-SHAPBD (shsld'shapt), a. {Bot.) Having 
the form of a shield ; scutate. Bindley. 

SHIft, V. n. [A. S. seyftanf to divide, to verge, 
to decline, to drive away ; Dut. soMfien ; Ger. 
sekichien ; Dan. sMfie, to part ; Icel. sMpta, 
skifta, to divide ; Sw. sMfta, to shift, to divide.] 
[», SHIFTED ; pp. SHIFTING, SHIPTKD.] 

i 1. To change place ; to move^ 


1 h-*- M. ' the aunio place, and so not able to 

j fp.’t 1. 1 ■. I ' I -iicr matter fur then increment, it 

I wij- ‘r.i- be brought to them. Woodvcanl. 

j 2. To give place to other things ; to change, 

i If the ideas uf our minds constantly chanae aud sktjt in 
( a continual succession, it would be imposaible fora man to 
< think long of any one tiling. Locke. 

I 3. To change the clothes, particularly the un- 
der garments or the linen. Young, 

4. To resort to some expedient; to adopt 
some couise in a case of difficulty. 

Men in distress will look to thcinseUes and leave their 
companions to <ihijt as %cll as thej can. L' Estrange. 

Nature instructs every creatuie how to shtft for itself in 
cases ot danger. Z,' Estrauye. 

5. To pi actise indirect methods. Raleigh. 

SHIFT, a. 1. To transfer from one place or 
position to another ; to change ; to alter. 

Shtft the scene for half an hour. Swift. 

2. To change, as clothes, particularly the un- 
der garments. To shift a shirt.” i:yhak. 

3. To dress in fresh or clean clothes. 

As it were to ride day and night, and not to have patience 
to i-hjt me. Shak. 

To ^fnft about, to turn quite round. Smart, — To sh\ft 
off, to dclui , to delay ; to put away by some expedi 
eut. Locke. 


SHIFT, w. 1. Change ; substitution. 

My going to Oxford was not merely for shift of air. IPottow. 

2. Course adopted in a case of difficulty ; ex- 
pedient; resort; resource. 

She redoublinff her blows drove the stranger to no other 
J*' I, LiiT 1 J.I.! , ■ 1. Siduey 

111'. ;■« *' i i- 1 1 ' I i without it. JLddison. 

3. Indirect expedient; stratagem; artifice; 

trick ; fraud ; subterfuge ; evasion. Little 
souls on little shfts rely.” Drpden. 

4. A woman’s under-garment or under-lmen 5 

a chemise. Johnson. 

5. The time a miner works in one day. Weale. 

Syn. — See Evasion. 

SHiFT’A-BLE, a. That may be shifted. Ash. 


SHlPT'JpR, n, 1. One who shifts. Churchill. 

2. A man of artifice; a trickster. “Cozeners, 
shifters, outlaws.” Burton, 


’T waa such a sJtifter, that, if truth were known. 

Death was hall glad when he had got him down. Milton, 


8 . {Naut.) A person appointed to assist the 
ship’s cook in washing, steeping, and shifting 
the salt provisions. Mar. Diet. 


SHfFT'l-NfiSS, n. The quality of being shifty ; 
changeableness. West. Rev. 

SHiFT'iNG, p. a. Changing place. 

Shifting use, {Lato.) a use which is made to shift or 
change fioin one person to another by matter ex post 
facto, or of after occurrence. BumU. 


SHiFT'ING, n, 1. The act of changing. “The 
shiftinws of ministerial measures.” Burke. 

Evasion; fraud; artifice; shift. “Subtle 
shiftings.** Mir, for Mag, 

SHIft'JNG-LY, ad. By change : — cunningly. 

SHIFT'L^SS, a. Wanting means to act or to live ; 
destitute of energy or expedients ; inefficient. 

He [Aubrey] was a sldftliss person. £{/% of A. Wood, 

SIllFT'L 5 :ss-LY, ad. In a shiftless manner. 

SHIpt'L?:SS-n£;SS, n. State of being shiftless. 

SHiFT'Y, a. Changeable ; shifting, [n.] Ed. Rev 

In abject and shifty poverty. ITeZjpa, 

SbI'ItE, n. A Mahometan sectary holding re- 
ligious opinions contrary to those of the Sun- 
nites, or orthodox Mahometans ; a Shiah. 

The Persians are Shiites, and the Turks Sunnites. P, Cyc. 

SHIlP, n. [Ger. schilf, sedge.] Straw. Wright. 

SHILL, V. a. To shell:— to put under coyer. 
[North of England.] Brockett. 

SHIL-LA'LAH, ) ^ oji]t sapling ; a cudgel ; 

ShIL-LE'LAH, > a club. [Ireland.] Sydney Smith. 

SHIl'LING, n, FA. S. aciU, seiUing ; Dut. schek 
Unq ; Ger. schuUrm ; Dan. ^ Sw. skilling ; Icel. 
skilMngr. — Low L. seheUingus ; It. scheUino ; 
Port* zelim ; Fr. escalin.’\ 

1. An English silver coin of the value of 12d. 
sterling ($0,242) ; one twentieth of a pound. 

2. A term applied to different divisions of the 

I dollar in the currency of the United, States. 

I In Massachusetts, Connecticut, Ehode Island, 
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New Hampshire, Vermont, Maine, Kentucky, Indi- 
ana Illinois, Missouri, Virginia, Tennessee, Missis- 
sippi, Texas, and Florida, the i/uUtuff is equivalent to 
one sixth of a dollar, or sixteen cents and two thirds. 
In New Vork, Ohio, and Michigan, it is equivalent to 
one eighth of a dollar, or twelve cents and a half. In 
North Carolina, it is equivalent to one tenth of a dol- 
lar, or ten cents. In New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Del • 
aware, and Marjdand, it is equivalent to Thirteen cents 
and one third, the dollar being reckoned at seven 
shillings and ahalfl In South Carolina and Georgia, 
It is equivalent to twenty-one cents and three sev- 
enths, the dollar being reckoned at four shillings and 
two-thuds. fVinsioiJO^ 

4eg=““Some derive this word from the Jewish or 
Hebrew to weigh ; Lat. Mid. sicIzls j Fr. side, 

the fourth part of an ounce, and observe that pay- 
ments were originally made by weight, as they still 
are in some countries. Junius refers shilling to the 
old sJcella, to sound. He pretends that all thicker 
coins were called slixUmg, m opposition to the coin 
made of thin plated metal, or bracteates, which had 
liO sound. Wachter thinks that the Mobs, skida [a 
debtor], the A. S. seyldis, is the root of ddllmg, oiigi- 
nally used for a fine. Other etymologists derive this 
word from the Get^sckdd, siiield ; and thus skilling, or 
rather sdaldm^, would signify a coin stamped with 
the arms of the prince, or any other person who has 
the right or privilege of coinage. Frisscii derives 
Img from the Lat. solidus. Ihre, whose views Ade- 
iung most approves, thinks that the original significa- 
tion of '■shilling is the Ger. scheide tntinge ; Swed. skilje 
mijnt] Dan. skdle mynt. This opinion is confirmed 
by the circumstance that the oldest larger coins were 
marked by a deep stamped or impressed cross, m such 
a manner that they could be easily broken into two, 
three, or four pieces ; the different value of shilhnga 
is thus easily explained. — Scylan, to divide, or sceale, 
a balance, a scale.’’ Bosioortk. 

BHiLL—f— S hAlIt-I, } corrupt reduplica- 

SHIL'LY-SHAL'LY, 5 tion of shaU /? Shall I, 
or shall I not ?T In the manner of one who 
does not know his own mind ; — an expression 
of indecision. 

I do n’t stand shill-T-ahdllnl then j if I say ’t, I ’ll do ’t. 

Congreve. 

SHILOH, n. [Heb. nS"'® J An epithet applied 
by Jacob on his death-bed (Gen. ^ix. 10) to the 
personage to whom the gathering of the na- 
tions should be”; — regarded by Christians and 
by the ancient Jews as a denomination of the 
Messiah. KUto* 

SHi'LY, ad. See Shyly. Johnson. 

SRIM, n. {Agrio.) A tool used for breaking up 
land. Simmonds. 

SHlM'MIglR, V. n. [A. S. scymrian, sciman, to 
glitter ; scima, splendor ; But. schemeren, to 
dazsle ; Ger. schimmern, to sparkle ; Ban. skim-^ 
re, to shine faintly ; Icel. skima ; Sw. skimra.^ 
To shine faintly ; to glimmer ; to gleam. 



SHlM'M:ipE-lNG, n. A faint or imperfect light ; a 
glimmer ; a gleam. C/umcer. 

3H1n, n. [A. S. sdna ; But. scheen ; Ger. schiene ; 
Ban. skinnebeen, shin-bone ; Sw. akenben. — 
« Probably the shin or skinned bone, the bone 
covered or protected by skin only.” Richard- 
son.'] The fore part of the leg, between the 
ankle and the knee ; the spine, or anterior part 
of the tibia. Dunglison. 

SHTN, «. n. To borrow money. ['U. S.] Bartlett. 

SHIN’D Y, n. A row ; a spree ; a riot. [Low.] Neal. 

SHINE, V. n. [Goth, skeinan*, A. S. acinan^ But. 
schijmn ; Ger. soheinen ; Ban. skinne ; Icel. 
akina; Sw. akma.'l [f. SHONE or SIIINEX> ; pp. 
8H1NINQ, SHONE Or SHINEE.] 

L To emit rays of light; to be luminous, 
bright, or brilliant ; to beam ; to radiate ; to 
glitter. 

We can dismiss tbse ere the morning shine. MUton. 

&ce did shine as the sun, and his raiment was white as 

Jiatt.xvii.2. 

2. To be coiispiouous on any account. 

Few «ve qualified to shme Im company; but it is in most 
men’s power to be agreeable. Sw0. 

7b make one*3 face shine upon, to fhvor ; to be pro- 
pitious to. “ The Lord make h%s face shine upon thee, 
and be gracious.” JWwi. vi. fi5. 

Syn. — To skine expresses simply the idea of emis- 
sion of light. The sun shines \ diamonds glisten or 
glitter-, lightning g-Zawofts ; the spaarklos light gleans 
and radiates* 

fSHfNE, p. a. To cause to shine. WickUffe. 


SHiNE, n* 1. Fair or pleasant weather. 

He will accustom himself to heat and cold, and s3ime and 
itdn. Locke. 

2. Brightness ; splendor ; lustre ; brilliancy. 

Cynthia obscures hor silv cr shtne. JShak, 

3. A liking; a fancy; as, **To take a shtne 

to one.” [Colloquial, !!. S.] Everett. 

4. A disturbance ; a row ; as, “ To kick up a 

shine.** [Local, England.] Brockett. 

SHiN'JpR, n. 1. One who shines. Campbell. 

2. Cash ; hard money ; specie. [Low.] 

Has she the sAtners, d’ ye think ? Foote. 

3. {Ich.) A name applied to several species 

of fish, mostly of the family Cypnnidee, from 
their shining appearance, as the Leiiciscua mti- 
dus, or shining dace. De Kay. 

Bay shiner, the Leuciscus chrysopterus, — Blunt- 
nosed shiner, a fish of the family Seombrida^ Vomer 
BrovoniL —^JsTeio York shi/ier, the Leuciscus (or Stilbe) 
chrysoleucas. Be Kay. 

SHi'N^lsS, n. See Shyness. Temple. 

SHlN'GLE (shing'gl, 82), n. [L. scindula ; sem- 
do, to split. — Ger. schindel. — Holland writes it 
shindle^ 

1. An oblong piece of wood, thinner at one 

end than at the other, used instead of slates or 
tiles for covering roofs. Ray. 

2. {Geol.) The loose water-worn fragments 

of stone or gravel found on the sea-shore, or 
where the sea has once been. Ansted. 

SHlN'GLE (sMng'gl), n. a. [i. SHINGLED ; pp. 
SHINGLING, SHINGLED-] To cover with shin- 
gles or tiles. Evelyn, 

SHiN'GLED (shlng'gld), p. a. Covered with shin- 
gles. Piers Plouhnian. 

SH!n'GL?R, n. One who shingles. Jodrell. 

SHIN'GLE-r66fBD (shlng'gl-r6ft), a. Having a 
roof covered with shingles. Clarke. 

SHIN'GLE§ (sUIng'glz), n. pL [L. cingulum, a 
girdle.] {Med.) A variety of herpes, or tetter, 
in which the vesicles spread round the body 
like a girdle. Dunglison. 

SHlN'GLlNG (shlng^gling), n. The act of covering 
with shingles ; a covering of shingles. IVright. 

SHIn'GLY (shlng'gl^), a. Abounding with gravel 
or shingle. Wnght. 

SHfN'lNG, n. Emission of light; brightness; 
brilliancy; splendor. “The stars shall with- 
draw their shining.** Joel ii. 10. 

SHIN'JNG, a. 1- Bright; radiant; resplendent. 

He was a bumiug and a shining light. John y. 35. 

2. Conspicuous; illustrious; splendid. Shin- 
ing instances of virtue.” Addison, 

3. {Bot.) Having a smooth, even, polished 

surface, as many leaves. Bindley. 

SHIn'LEAF, n. {Bot.) Alow, smooth, perennial 
herb, bearing a many-flowered raceme of nod- 
ding flowers ; Pyrola eUiptica. Gray. 

SHIN'ING-LY, od. In a shining manner. WickUffe. 

SHfN'ING-NfiSS,n. Brightness; splendor. Spence. 

SHIn'TY, n. [“Perhaps from Ir. shon, a club.” 
Jamieson.'] A Scottish game in which bats 
somewhat resembling a golf-club are used ; 
hockey;— the club or stick used in playing the 
game. Jamieson. 

SHf'NYjOf. Bright; brilliant; splendid; luminous. 

It was upon a summer’s shiny day. Spejmr, 

— SHIF. [A. S. scipe.] A termination denoting 
state, onice, or dignity ; as, txiendship, lordship, 
stewardfiAtja. 

SHJp, n. [Goth, skip ; A. S. scip ; But, schip ; 
Ger. schiffi Ban. sMb ; Sw. SKepp% Icel- skip. 

— Gr. sKd^fj, a boat ; L. scapha ; It. soMfo, a 
skiff* ; Port, dr Sp. esquifo. — Bret, skqf, a boat. 

— Wachter derives it from the Ger. schidben, to 

shove, to push, because pushed or forced on by 
oars ; Tooke, from A. S. scypan, to make, form, 
frame, or shape. — thinks that the 

idea of cavity or of a hollow space is predomi- 
nant in most languages; hence vessel had its 
name from va$ ; the L. name, a vessel, is relat- 
ed to the Ger. napf, a platter, a bowl ; the Gr. 
asdipy and <r/c60of, a boat, a vessel, to wsHos and 
trsdirrstv, to excavate.” BostcorihJ] {Ncmt.) Any 
vessel employed in navigation : — a vessel with 
three masts and tops to each. Dana. 


By the late 5 and (! Will TV., the term 

aAip is declare.* .. .■ . •• cnoi.v ( 11 * C'lptjon of vessel 

navi^tiiig on : ■'»' *. ‘ LumlL 

A ship of the line, a man-of-war usually carrying 
sixty guns or upwards ; a Inie-of-battle ship. — Armed 
ship, a vessel occ.isionally taken into the service of the 
government, in tune of war, and armed and equipped 
m all respects like a ship-of-war. Jilar. Diet. 

Syn. — See Vessel. 

SHIP, V. a. [i. SHIPPED ; pp. shipping, shipped.^ 

1. To put on board a ship ; to send or trans- 
port in a ship ; as, “To ship goods.” 

2. To engage to serve on board a vessel as a 

seaman, for a ceitain voyage oi for a specified 
term. Biimll. 

3. To receive into the ship. “ We shipped a 

heavy sea.” Mar. Diet. 

4. To fix in its place ; as, “To ship the tiller.” 

The sailors ship their oars, and cease to row. Dryden. 

SHIp, V. n. To engage one’s self for service on 
board of a ship. WHght. 

SHIP'-BIS-CUIT, n. Hard, coarse biscuit, spe- 
cially prepared for use on shipboard. Simmonds 

SHIPBOARD (ahip'bsrd), n. A plank of a ship. 
They have made all thy shipboards of fir-trees. Fsei. sxvii. S, 
Seldom used except in the adverbial phrase on 
shipboard, that is, in a ship. 

SHIp'— n. A boy that serves in a ship. Shak. 

SHiP'-BREAK-gR, n. A person who buys the 
hulls of worn- out vessels, to break up for the 
timber and metal they contain. Simmonds. 

SHIP -BROK-5R, n. A mercantile agent who 
transacts the business for a ship when in port, 
as in procuring freight, charters, «fec. Simmonds. 

SHIp'— BU lLD-FiR, n. A builder of ships ; a ship- 
wright ; a navtil architect. Folder. 

SHlP'-BUlLD-lNG, n. The art of building ships ; 
naval architecture. Tomlinson. 

SHlP'-CAR-PflN-T^R, n. A carpenter employed 
in the construction of ships ; a shipwright. Lee. 

SHIp'— CARV-J pR, n. One who carves figure-heads, 
mouldings, &q., for a ship. Simmonds. 

SH!p'-CHAn-DL®R, n. One who deals in cordage, 
sails, and other furniture and provisions for 
ships. Page. 

SHtP'— CHAN-DL5 iR-Y, n. The business and com- 
modities of a ship-chandler. Adams. 

SHlP'-PE-VjglR, n. {Med.) A variety of typhus ; 
— called slsopvdrid fever, jail fever, ana hospi- 
tal fever. Dunglison. 

SH!P'pf)L, n. As much as a ship will hold. 

SH1p'-H0LD-9R, n. The owner of a ship ; a ship- 
owner. Smart. 

SHlP'-J6fN-^:R, n. A joiner employed in the 
construction of ships. Simmonds 

SHIp'L^ISS, a. Destitute of ships. Gray. 

SHIp'L^IT, n. A small ship or vessel. Ilolinshcd, 

SHIp'— l6ad, n. The load, cargo, or freight of a 
vessel. Roget, 

t SHIp'M AN, n. A sailor ; a seaman. Shah 

SH1p'--MAs-T?R, n. A commander or master of 
a ship ; the captain of a vessel. Jonah i. 6. 

SHIP' MATE, n. One who serves in the same 
ship. Taylor. 

SHIp'M^NT, n. 1. The act of shipping or pxitting 
on board a ship ; transportation by water. Smart. 

2. That which is shipped ; goods or merchan- 
dise transported by water. Craig. 

SHfp'-M6N-|;Y (shlp'man-^), n. {Eng. Hiat.) A 

! famous tax imposed by Charles I. of Englandl, 
without the authority of Parliament. 

This tax was first imposed in 1034, by a writ 
directed to the sheriff* of every county, to provide a 
ship for the king’s service, acconipaitiod bv written 
instructions appointing a sum of money to be levied 
instead. The tax was paid for about four years with- 
out opposition, or until the question of its legality was 
raised by the refusal of Hampden to pay his ^are. 
Brands. 

SHtF'-OWN-lpR, n. A person who owns one or 
more ships ; a ship-holder. Qu. Rev. 

SHTP'PfN,«. [K.B.mpvn.] A stable; a cow- 
house. [Provincial, Eng.] Chaucer. Bay. 
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SHiP'PJgIR, n. 1. The merchant or person who 
ships goods on board a vessel. Btirrill. 

2. One who charters or freights a vessel. Kent, 

SHIP^P{NGj n. 1. Ships and vessels of navigation 
generally or collectively : tonnage. 

The nnmbe'’«' inrl courage of our men, with the strength 
of o'lr I».i\ . for many ages past, made ns a match 

for t'le pn*'itcst o*- neiglibois at land, and an overmatch for 
the -CIO igi it U.T -ca Temple 

2. t Passage in a ship. 

They took shipping^ and came to Capernaum. John vi. 24. 

Shipping a) tides, an agreement in writing made be- 
tween the master of a vessel and the seamen engaging 
to serve on board, specifying the voyage or term for 
which they are shipped, and the rate of wages, and 
when they are to render themselves on board. Bumtl. 

SHIP'— rIgGED, «. {yauL) Square-rigged, as a 
three-masted ship iS ; having square sails and 
spreading yards. Si?nmond$. 

SHIP'— SHAPE, acL (*Vat«f.) In a seaman-like 

manner ; according to the fashion of a ship. 
“ The mast is not rigged ship-shape,** Mar, Diet. 

SHIP’S'— hCj§-BAND, n. {Kaitt.') A person ap- 
pointed by the several owners of a ship, ususul- 
ly one of their number, to manage the concerns 
of the ship for the common benefit. BurriU, 

SHlP’S'-PA-PIglRg, n. pi. {Naict.) Papers with 
which a vessel is required by law to be provided, 
either as evidences of title, or in compliance 
with custom-house legulations, or the pro- 
visions of treaties, or for the protection of the 
ship and cargo in time of war. BurriU, 

SHTP'— WORM, n, A bivalve which bores into 
timbers, and lines the cavity which it makes 
with a calcareous tube ; Teredo. Woodward, 

SHIP' WRECK (shlp'rSk), n. 1. The breaking or 
shatteiing of a ship or vessel, by being driven 
ashore, b}^ being thrown upon rocks or shoals 
in the mid-seas, or by the mere force of the 
winds and waves in tempests. BurriU. 

2. Broken parts, as of a shattered ship. 

The shipwreohs of the Atheniaa and Roman theatres. Drydm* 

3. Destruction; miscarriage; ruin. 

Holding ftiith and a eood conscience, which some, having 
put away, cuuceruiug fuitli ]ia\e uiadu '>hipmiecL. 1 Tun. i. lU. 

SHiP'WRfiOK, V, a. [f. SHIPWRECKED ; pp, SHIP- 
WRECKING, SHIPWRECKED.] 

1. To break or shatter, as a ship, by running 

ashore, by driving upon rocks or shoals in the 
mid-seas, or by the shook of winds and waves 
in a tempest. ShcUo, 

2. To throw into distress or difficulty, as by a 
shipwreck ; to cast away, 

A little pagan monument of two persons who were ship- 
wrecked. Addison. 

SHlP'WRiGIIT (shlp'rit), w. A builder of ships ; 
a ship-carpenter. 

Why such impress of shinwriahts, whoso soie task 

Does not divide the Sunday from the week? SAak, 

SHIp'- YARD, n. A yard or piece of ground near 
the water in which ships or vessws are con- 
structed. Clarke. 

SHl-RAZ', or SHI-EAZ', n. A Persian wine from 
Shiraz. Sir J. Maekiiitosh. 

II SHiRE, or SHIRE [shSr, W. P. J. Sm. ; shir, S. 
E. Ja. K. a. IVr. Wh.; shir or shSr, F.], n. 
[A. S. sei7% scire; seer art, sriran, to shear, to 
divide, — W. sir, a shire.] In England, a ter- 
ritorial division, same as county : — used also in 
composition; as Yorkshire, i. e. the county of 
York* 

The noble youths from distant shires resort. Prior. 

JSSgrln the United Etates, the word shire is used 
to form the constituent parts of two names of counties ; 
as, Berkshire and Hampshire. In the north of Eng- 
landj some districts smaller than counties have the 
provincial appellation of slures, as Richmond.i;hire in 
the North Riding of Yorkshire ; Hallanw Vire. or the 
manor of Hallam, in the West Riding, which is near- 
ly coextensive with the parish of Sheffield. Brands. 

** The pronunciation of this word is very ir- 
regular, as it is the only pure English word in the 
language where the final e does not produce the long 
diphthongal sound of i when the accent is on it ; but 
this irregularity IS so flted as to give the regular sound 
a pedantic stiffness. Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Scott, and 
Buchanan, however, have adopted this sound, in 
which they have been followed by Mr. Smith ; but 
Mr. Elphinston, Dr. Dowth, Dr. Konrick, Mr. Perry, 
and Barclay are for the irregular sound ; W. Johnston 
gives both, but places the irregular first. It may like- 
wise ho observed, that line word, when unaccented at 
the end of wonlo, as NottingliamvAi/s, WilteAfrs, Sec., 
19 always pronounced with the t like ee.*’ WaXksr. 

8yn, — See District- 


II t ShIre'- MOTE, «. [A. S. sdre-yemot.l A coun- 
ty court; the principal court of the Saxons, 
held twice a year before the bishop and aider- 
men. Burke. 

II SHiRE'-REEVE, n. The reeve or bailiff of a 
shire, answering to the viscount of the Anglo- 
Normans, and the sheriff of later times. Burke. 

II SHIRE'— TOVV’N, n. The capital town of a coun- 
ty or shire ; the town in which county courts 
are held. W. ’PhiUips. 

SH’IRK, V. n. [See Shark.] p. shirked ; pp. 

SHIRKING, SHIRKED.] 

1. To practise mean tricks ; to live scantily 
or by using expedients ; to shark G-rimstmie. 

2. To shift ; to depart ; to quit ; — with from. 

My last letters will have taught >ou to expect an explosion 

here : one of the cities ahirkedjrom the league. Byron. 

SHIRK, 73. a. 1. To procure by mean tricks ; to 
cheat ; to trick ; to shark- 

idle companions, that (Mik hx mg from others. Bp. Ravniiow. 

2. To get off from ; to avoid ; to evade. SmaH. 

SHIRK, n. 1. A tricking fellow ; a shark. Scott. 

2. One who seeks to avoid duty, Wright. 

SHIRK' ING, 7x. The j^ractice of mean tricks; 
trick ; evasion ; sharking. Qu. Rev. 

SHI’RK'Y, G. Trickish; deceitful; artful. [Local, 
Eng.]* Cooper. 

t SHIRL, a. Shrill. — See Shridl. Huloet. 

SHIRR, n. An elastic cord inserted between two 
pieces of cloth. Simmonds. 

SHIRRED, a. N oting cloth composed of two thick- 
nesses, with elastic cords between them. Wright. 

SHIRT, n. [Dan. skiorie ; Sw. skjorte. — The past 
part, of sceran, scyran, to shear. Tooka.l The 
imder-garment, of cotton, flannel, linen, or silk, 
worn by men ; — formerly, the under garment 
worn by either sex. 

It 's like sending them ruffles when wanting a shirt. 

Goldsmith. 

She had her shirts and girdles of hair. Bp. Fikhsr, 

SHYRT, V. a. [i. SKIRTED ; pp. shirting, skirt- 
ed .] To cover with a shirt, or as with a shirt. 
** Skirted but with air.” Dryden. 

SH*fRT'ING, n. Cloth of a suitable width for mak- 
ing shirts. McCulloch. 

SH’fRT'LgSS, a. Wanting a shirt. Pope. 

SIIIST. } {Min.) See Schist, and Schis- 

SHlS'TOSE. > TOSE. 

SHiT'TAH, ? n. [Heb. {Bible.) A sort 

SH T TJM, J precious wood which was 

employed in making various parts of the tab- 
ernacle while the Israelites were wandering in 
the wilderness. I^tto. 

Considerable doubts have been entertained re- 
specting the kind of wood or tree intended by this 
name. We think the probability is that the Bcaeia 
Seyel supplied the shittim wood, if, indeed, the name 
did not denote acacia wood in general. Kitto, 

t SHIt^TLE, a. Wavering; unsettled. Mir.forMag, 
ShIt'TLE-c6ck, n. See Shuttlecock* 

f SHIt^TLE-NSss, n. Dnsettledness. Barret. 

SHIVE [shiv, S. W. P. J. E. F. Ja. K. Sm. C. ; 
shiv, Tr 6.], n, [Dut. schijf; Ger. scheibe; Dan. 
sHve; Sw. skifva. — Ger. scheiden, to divide, to 
separate. Skinner.'] 

1. t A slice, as of bread. Warner. 

2. t A shaving, or thick lamina. Boyle. 

3. A little piece or fragment, as of flax. Smwrt. 

SHXv'IIR, v. a. p. shivered; pp. shitering, 

SHIVERED.] 

1. To break by one act into many parts ; to 
dash to pieces ; to shatter. 

The ground with ^ivered armor strown. JUilton. 

2. To cause to shiver or flutter, as a 

sail, by bracing it so that the wind strikes upon 
the leech. Dma. 

SHlV'lgSR, u. n. To break or fall instantaneously 
into many small pieces. 

Hodiit thou been aught but go««amer. fathers, «Ar, 

So many fathomt down precipitating, 

Thou ha^ sheosrsd like an egg. ^sak. 

SHiV'JljlR, t>. n. [Ger. sehauren. WaoMer. *— In 


Sicambric (the dialect spoken in Gueldrea'), 
sehoeueren. Kilian.] To shudder, as with cold 
or fear; to quake; to tremble. 

Any very harsh noise will act the teeth on edge, and make 
all the body sh ti er. Jia con. 

Why stand we longer sh irerinff under fear? Jltlton. 

SHIV'^lR, n. [Ger. sehtefer ; Dan. skifer.] 

1. One fragment of many into which any thing 
is broken ; a little piece broken off by sudden 
violence. 

Of your white bread a shiver, Chaucer. 

Surging wax’es against a solid lock. 

Though all to ri « dashed, the ai<!ault renew, 

Yam bacterx , and in frocti ut bubbles end. 

2. fA spindle. Hist. R, Society. 

3. {Xaut.) The wheel on which the rope 

works in a block ; a sheave. Mar, Diet. 

4. {Min.) A friable shale. Craig. 

SHiV'jpR, «. A shaking fit caused by fear, cold, 
or sickness ; a tremor. Johnson. 

SHIV'JgR-lNG, n. 1. The act of shaking or shud- 
dering, as from cold or fear. Dryden. 

2. Division ; dismemberment. Bacon. 

SHiV'ER-iNG-LY, ad. With shivering. Clarke. 

SHIv'^R— SPAR, n. [Ger. schiefer-spath.] {Min.') 
A carbonate of lime ; — more properly called 
slate-spar. Boag. 

SHIv'JJR-Y, a. I. Easy to shiver; not firmly co- 
hering; 'friable. Snivery stone.” Woodward. 

2. JPertdining to, or resembling, a shiver Oh 
tremor, [it.] 

Sad ocean's face 


TTd-ilf>tioa sMv&ry swept 

1 o' ai 1 1 .o a.,>( 


Manet. 


SHOAD, n. {Min.) See Shodb. 

SHOAD'STONE, n. A stone occurring in a 
shoad. Wmg/it. 

BHO.\L (sh6l), n. [A. S. seed, a multitude, which 
Tooke considers the past part, of A. S. scylan, 
to divide, to separate.] 

1. A crowd ; a great multitude ; a throng ; a 
large number together, as of fishes. 

The vices of a prince draw shoals of followers, Dec. of Piety. 

A sihoal of silver fishes glides. Waller. 

2. A shallow; a sand-bank. 

The haven’s mouth they durst not enter fbr the dangerous 
Moah. AMiOt. 

1565*** There is this difference [between a shoal and 
a '^hnlloir ] : a t.ttnIUw is never supposed to be dry, even 
at tlic lotvu>c ebb, but shoals are often dry at low wa- 
ter.” Mar, Diet. 

SH5aL, V. n. 1. To crowd; to throng. Entrails 
about which . . . fish did shoal.** Chapman. 

2. To be or grow shallow. Milton. 

3. To lounge about. [Local, U. S.] Bartlett. 

SHOAL, V. a. To get into less depth of. [r.] 

As we were steenng round its western extremity, ... we 
suddenly shoaled our water. Cook. 

SHOAL, G. Shallow; obstructed by sand-banks. 

The boat could not come to land, the water was so shard. 

JlacKluyt. 

SHOAL'I-Nfess, n. The state of being shoal or 
shoaly ; shallowness. Johnson. 

SHOAL'Y, a. Full of shoals ; shallow. 

Where with his ^oaly fords Vulturnus roars. Bryden. 

SHO AR, n. A prop ; a shore. — See Shore. 

SH6at, n. A shote. — See Shots. 

SH6CK, n. [Dut. schok. — Fr. choc, — Past p. of 
the verb to shake, Richardson, — See Shake.] 

1. A violent collision ; a concussion. “ Through 

the shock of fighting elements.” Milton. 

2. External violence ; blow; buffet. 

Midst all the shocks and injuries of fortune. Addison. 

3. The conflict of enemies ; onset; assault. 

Txrice he arose and Joined the horrid shock. Philips. 

4. A strong feeling, as of horror or dislike, 
Eewer Oiocka a statesman gives hia friend. Tomy. 

5. A pile of sheaves of grain, varying in num- 
ber from twelve to sixteen ; a stook ; a hattock. 

Thou shfllt come to thy grave m a full age, like as a siiocJt 
of corn eometh in his season. Job v. 2S. 

6. {Elec.) A terra applied to the disagreeable 

sensation, and the concussion, or violent mus- 
cular contraction instantaneously experienced 
when a charge or current of electricity passes 
through the body. Fewaday. 

Mafinetic shooks, (Maff.) the sudden disturbancds of 
the magnetic needle, which sometitnoe occur slmul- 
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taneously over whole continents, and perhaps over 
tile whole globe. HerscheU 

7. (3/erf.) An agitation or disarrangement of 
the nervous system, consequent upon all severe 
injuries, upon sudden encephalic hemorrhage, 
and upon overwhelming emotions. Dunglison* 

S. {Com.) A lot of siKty pieces of loose goods, 
as staves. Sanmonds, 

Syn. — Shock is a violent shake or agitation, and 
may affect either the body or the mind ; conclusion is 
a shaking together, and affects properly only the body 
or material substances. The shock of an earthquake ; 
a shock caused by unexpected and painful tidings i a 
concussion of atoms or of carriages. 

SHOCK, w. [From skag.l A shaggy dog. Locke, 

SHOCK, V, a, [Dut. schokken, — Fr. choquer,'\ [i. 

SHOCKED ; pp. SHOCKING, SHOCKED.] 

1. To shake by violence, Johnson, 

2. To meet in violent encounter. 

Come the three eoiners of the world m arms 

And we will JiocL them. Skak, 

3. To strike tvith disgust, dread, or abhor- 
rence ; to offend ; to, disgust. 

Julian, who loved each sober man to shock. JSarte. 

4. To appall ; to terrify ; to affright. 

They who could not be shoclvfi by persecution were in 
danger of being overcome bi flattery. StiUingJiceU 

5. To make up into shocks, as grain. 

SHOCK, V. n. 1. To meet with hostile violence. 

With horrid clangor shocked the ethereal arms. Pope, 

2. To pile sheaves into shocks. “ Bind fast, 
shock apace.” Tusser, 

SHUCK'— DOG, w. a dog having very long, silky 
hair. Booth. 

SH0CK'-H£AD-?D, cl. Having thick, bushy hair. 

SHOCK'ING, a. That shocks ; offensive ; disgust- 
ing ; formidable ; dreadful. ** Shocking villa- 
nies.” Seeker, **Shocking corruption.” Knox, 

The conclusion is too shocking to appear in brood terms. 

Waterland. 

Syn. — See Pokmidable. 

SHOCK'lNG-t.y,arf. So as to disgust; offensively. 

SH6ck'ING-N|iSS, n. The state or the quality of * 
being shocking. Clarke. 

SHdD, i, & p, from shoe. See Shoe. 


SHdD'DY, n. Old woollen cloths and refuse goods 
torn ixito fibres in a mill, and respun into yarn, 
with the addition of a little fresh wool. Simmonds, 


Shoddxi is made into an infeiior cloth, into druj 
ding, and other articles. 


SHODB, n, {Mining.) A name applied to frag- 
ments of ore which have been tom off from 
lodes or veins of ore by rain or currents of 
water. Ansted, 


SHODE'— pIt, n, {Titlining ^ A trench cut to dis- 
cover stones of ore in shoding, Ansted. 


SHOD'ING, n. (3Ii?iing,) The operation of tra- 
cing rolled metalliferous stones from a river- 
course to the lode whence they were broken. 

Ansted, 


SH6e (sh6), n. ; pi. sh5b^ ; — anciently, and still 
provincially, shoon, [Goth, sko ; A. S. sceo ; 
Frs. schou, scou ; But. sohoen ; Ger. schuh ; Ban. 
& Sw. sko ; Icel. skor. — W. eigid. — ** Martinius 
derives this word from the L. soccusi JimiitSf 
from [the Or.] okHtos^ leather; J7ire, from the 
Old Sw. skga, to cover; and Bichardsy from 
Chal. mshga or meshega, a shoe, or Heb. 

IjD-i s?iecc or shecec, to cover. The But. hand- 
schoenf Ger. handsehuh^ a hand-cover, glove, 
seem to favor this derivation.” Bosworth.j 

1. A protection or covering for the foot, usu- 
ally made of leather, and consisting of a sole, a 
ramp, and two quarters. 


They phe Greeks and Bomansl had both Oioes and san- 
dalsf the former covered the whole foot: the last consisted of 
of more soles, and were fastened with thongs above 
she Jbob " Beloe. 

, The dull swain 

Treads on it daUy with his clouted siioon. Milton. 

2. An iron plate or rim nailed to the under 

surface of the foot of horses and other beasts of 
burden, in order to defend and preserve the 
hoof; a horseshoe. Osmer, 

3. A long plate or bar of iron, or a piece of 
wood, fastened under the runner of a sleigh or 
a sled, to defend the runner from injury, or to 
enable it to slide over the snow more ea*sily. 

4. Any thing resembling a shoe ; as, « A shoe 

for the end of a beam.” Stephens, 


6. A sort of drag or contrivance for stopping 
a carriage wheel. Simmonds, 

6. (A/c4.) The part at the bottom of a water- 

trunk or leaden pipe, for turning the coursse of 
the water from a building. Kmnets, 

7. {Mining.) A kind of trough used in a 

erushiiig-niill. Simmonds. 

8. {Ti'aitf.) A piece of wood for the bill of an 

anchor to rest upon, to save the vessel’s side ; 
also, for the heels of shears, &c. Dana, 

SHOE (sho), V, a, [i. SHOD ; pp. shoeing, shod.] 

1. To fit with a shoe or with shoes ; to put a 
shoe or shoes on. 

He (loth notlxing but talk of hia horse, and ... can shoe 
him himself. Bhak. 

2. To cover the bottom of. Drayton, 

Sh6e'BLACK (shd'biak), n. One who cleans and 
blacks shoes. Todd, 

SH6e'BLACK-5R, «. A shoeblack. Gent. Mag. 

SHdE'BO'? (sb&'bot), n, A boy that cleans shoes. 

Sh6e'bCC-KLE, n, A buckle for fastening a 
shoe on the foot. McCulloch, 

Sh6e'-PAC-TQE, n. A factor or wholesale deal- 
er in shoes. Simmonds, 

SH6e'|NG— H 5RN (shS'ing-hbm), n. 1. A piece of 
horn, one end of which is placed in a shoe, at the 
heel, to facilitate the introduction of the foot. 

2. One who, or that which, is used merely as 
a medium, or to facilitate any transaction, as a 
subservient assistant; — in contempt. Spectator, 

3. An incitement to liquor, as certain kinds 

of food. [Low.] Beau, FL 

A common of b-icon wall dressed is a good shoeing-hom to 
pull (low II a eup ot inu Haven of Health, 

SH6e'LATCH-?T, n. A latchet or string for 
fastening a shoe to the foot. Milton, 

SH6E'-LisATH-?R, n. Leather for shoes or 
boots. McCulloch, 

SHds'L^ISS, a, Bestitute of shoes ; barefoot. 

SH6e'MAK-3PR, n. One whose trade it is to make 
shoes. Watts, 

SH6e'MAK-ING, n. The act or the business of 
making shoes. McCulloch, 

SH6e'-NAIL, n, A nail used in making shoes. 

SH6e'-PAck, n. A mocasson made of tanned 
leather, the black side in. Simmonds. 

SHO'^R, n. One who shoes. Todd, 

SH6e'-STONE, n. A sharpening stone used by 
shoemakers, saddlers, &c. Simmonds. 

Sh6e'STRAp, n. A strap for fastening a shoe. 

SH6e'STR1Eng, n. A string with which a shoe is 
fastened to the foot ; shoetie. Randolph, 

\ SHdE'TIE (sbd'ti), n, A string or ribbon for fas- 
tening a shoe to the foot; shoestring. Crashaw, 

\ t SH6 g, n, [From shock, Johnson, — From Jog, 
Nares.l A shock ; a jog. Dry den. 

t SIIGg, 1 ?. a. To shake ; to shock. Wicklijfe. 

t SIIOG, V. n. To jog or move. “ Will you shog 
off?” ShaL 

+ SIISg'GJNG, C oncussion; agitation. Harmar, 

SII5g'GLE, V, a. To shake ; to joggle. [Local, 
Bng.] Pegge. 

SH5g TR5t, Jog-trot. Richardson. 

SHONE, or SHONE [sh8n, S. W, J, F. Ja. Sm. R. 
Kenrick ; sh5n, E. C. Wr, Wb . ; shtln, P. ; shdn 
or sh?Sn, jKT.], i. from shine. See Shine. 

** This word is frequently pronounced so as to 
rhyme with tone ; but the short sound of it is by far 
the most usual among those who may be styled jk)- 
lite speaker-s. This sound is adopted by Mr. Elphin- 
ston, Mr Sheridan, Dr. Kenrick, and Mr. Smith ; nor 
do I find the other sound in any of our dictionaries 
that have the word.” Walker, 

SHdd, interj, or v, n. imperative and defective, 
[Ger. scheuchen, to scare, to drive away.] Be- 
gone ; go awav ; — a word used to drive away 
fowls, sheep, &c. — Written also shongh, sku, 
and shtte. Lemon, 

SHOOK (shfik, 51) fshfik, S, P. J, F. Sm. Wr, Wb , ; 
ah6fc, W. Ja. K,J, i, from shake. See Shake. 


SHOOKS (shfiks), n. Staves for making hogshead . 
— boards for making sugar-boxes. Swimonds, 

f SHOON, n. Plural of shoe. See Shoe. Shak. 

SH66t, V. a. [A. S. sceotan, scotan ; But. schie- 
ten ; Ger. sehiessen ; Ban. skyde ; Sw. skjiita.'] 
[l. shot; pp. SHOOTING, SHOT, fSHOTTEN.] 

1. To discharge so as to make fly with speed 
or violence. “To shoot an arrow.” Skak, 

And from about her shat darts of desire. Milion. 

2. To let off, as a bow or a gun ; to fire, 

q . I .»■ .Iv '“'d'S! I .ii 1':’.:“. r. , 7''. 

'I r. «'■>■» ww ■' it ' ■ '-s “ - ■'■II ^ |•;)ll 4 

W c'l . U -HI «!■ »-j, I ■■ I. I-: (,». -/. dll, 

'J . I I • «. I**'- - 

3. To strike or hit with any thing shot. 

He shall surely be stoned or shot through. Hx. xix. Ifl. 

4. To send or put forth ; to emit. Denham, 

"When it [a grain of miistard-beed] is sown, it growoth up, 
... aud shooteth out great bmtiches. Mas k iv. 32. 

5. To thrust or dart forth. Mtlton, 

Beware the secret snake that shoots a sting. JJntden. 

6. To drive, force, or push suddenly. “To 

shoot a bolt or lock.” Johnson, 

1 ".11. ^ 1C 

\ .. I'l t ■■■ , . . I >' •.' ■ ‘ ( * . n . if JDrifdm. 

7. To pass through or over with swiftness. 

Whllo we were shooting this gulf, our soundings were fiom 
thirty to seven lathoms, Vook. 

8. To fit by planing or paring with a chisel. 

Tvio pieces of wood that aic shot, that is, planed, or else 

pared with a i>anng-thisel. J/ou on. 

To be shot of, to be discharged, cleared, or freed of. 
[Colloquial.] 7'odd, 

Sh66t, r, n. 1. To perform the act of shooting, 
as with a bow or a gun ; to fire. 

The archers . . have shot at him. Gen. xlix. 23. 

2. To pass or fly, as any thing shot. 

Thy words shoot through my heart. Addtson. 

3. To move with velocity ; to dart. 

Not half so swiftly shoots along In air 

The gliding lightning, 2*ope. 

4. To put forth sprouts or branches ; to ger- 
minate ; to bud ; to sprout. 

Onions, as they hang, will shoot forth. JBaeon. 

Where weeds and flowers prom iscuous shoot. Pope. 

, DelightfVil tii'ik to i ear the fi^iuler tlioiight, 

To teach tiie > oung idea how to diuot, Thomson, 

5. To jut ; to project ; to protuberate. 

The land did shoot out with a very great promontory. Abbot. 

0. To be formed by emission, as from a radi- 
cal particle ; to be emitted. 

If the menstruum be overcharged, metals will shoot into 
crystals. Jiaron, 

7. To become any thing by sudden or rapid 
growth, “He’ll ^ooil shoot up a hero.” Drytien, 

8. To be affected with a quick, darting pain. 

A coming shower your shooting corns presage. Swift. 

SH66t, n. 1. Act of shooting ; di.schargc ; shot. 

The Turkish bow giveth a very forcible shoot. Jliaron. 

A country fellow was making a dioot at a pigeon, F Estrange. 

2. A sprout or a young branch. 

Plucking ripe clusters firom the tender shoots. Milton. 

3. A young swine ; a shote. Cotgra%^e. 

4. A shaft, pit, or trough full of water; a 

branch from the main trunk. Simmonds. 

5. A passage-way on the side of a steep hill 

or a mountain, down which wood and timber are 
thrown or slid. [Local, U, S,] Bartlett, 

6. A place where a stream, confined by rocks 
which appear above the water, is shot tiirough 
an aperture with great force. [Canada.] Bartlett. 

7. {Mining,) A vein parallel to the stratifica^ 

tion, Ansted, 

SH66T']g:R, n. One who shoots. Dryden, 

Sh66t'ING, n, 1. The act of one who, or that 
which, shoots* Sprat, 

2* A sensation of darting pain. Goldsmith, 

SHd6T'lNG-B6X, n. A sportsxnan^s country-seat 
or quarters. Shnmonds, 

Wir66T'lNG-STAR, n, {Astron.) A luminous 
body, often followed by a train, seen in the 
heavens moving with great velocity for a briel 
period, and then suddenly disappearing* 

Shoothifir-stars are sometimes seen in great numbers, 
appsmntly diverging from a roinmon point in the 
heavens, nlimit the I3th of November, and aUo about 
the 10th of August. They are supponed to iw mete- 
ors enrountere<l by the earth In the progress of their 
circulation round the sun. There is reason to believe 
that one of these bodies has become attached to tlie 
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SHORT-SI GIITEDNESS 


earth as a permanent satellite, revolving about it 
in three hours and twenty minutes, at the distance of 
5000 miles from its surface. Hersckd* 

SHddT'ING-STfCK, n. {Prmting.) A wedge- 
shaped piece of wood for tightening and loosen- 
ing the quoins that wedge up the pages in a 
chase. Brande, 

SII66t'R5SS, n. A female who shoots ; a female 
archer. Fab'jtax. 

SH66t'Y, o. Of equal size. [Local, Eng.] Clarke* 

CHOP, n* [A. S. sceoppat a storehouse, a treasu- 
ry ; Dut. schapf a shelf ; Dan. skab^ a cabinet ; 
Sw. skhp. — Fr. eehoppe, a stall, a covered stall.] 

1. A place, building, or room in which things 
are sold ; a store. “ Sold in ahops.^* Boyle. 

2. A room or building in wMch mechanics 

work ; a workshop. Howell. 

3. An assemblage of six or eight looms occu- 
pying the lower story of a factory. Simmonds. 

SHOP, V. 71. To visit shops for purchasing goods. 

They are shoppmg.*^ Todd. 

SHOP'— BILL, n. An advertisement of a shop- 
keeper’s business, or list of his goods, printed 
separately for distribution. Owen. 

SHOP'— BOARD, 71. A board or bench on which 
any work is done. Sovth. 

BHOP'BOOK (shBp'bhfc), w. A book in which a 
tradesman or a mechanic makes entries of goods 
sold or work done. Locke. Bouvier. 

SHOP'— BOir, n. A boy employed in a shop. Aah. 

fSHOPE. Old pret. ot sJiape. Shaped. Spemer. 

SHOP'— GIRL, n. A girl employed in a shop. 

SHOP'KEEP-gE, n. One who sells goods in a 
shop ; one who sells goods by retail ; a trades- 
man ; a storekeeper. Addison. 

SHOP'KEEP-ING, n. The business or employ- 
ment of a shopkeeper. Ash. 

SH5p'LIFT-5R, n. One who, under pretence of 
biiying, steals goods out of a shop ; a shop- thief. 
** These women they call ahopU/tera.** Swift. 

SHOP'LlFT-lNG, n. The act or the crime of a 
shoplifter. Sterne. 

SHOP'— LiKE, a. Low; vulgar; common. <*Be 
she never so ahop-liheP B. Jonaon. 

SHQp'— MAID, 71. A young woman who attends 
in a shop ; shop-girl. Jodrell. 

SHOP'MAN, 7%. 1. A shopkeeper ; a tradesman. 

2, One who attends in a shop ; a salesman. 

SH6P-6c'RA-OY, n. [Eng. ahop and Gr. /cfXZTfw, 
to rule.] The body of shopkeepers. Be. Bev. 

SII5p'P|;r, n. One who shops. Bartlett. 

3H5P'PJNG, 71. The act of visiting shops for the 
purchase of goods. Byron. 

SHOP'-RfeNT, n. Rent paid for the use of a shop. 

SH6p'— TII ljBF, n. One who steals from shops ; a 
shoplifter. Smart. 

SH^)P'-WAlK-?JU (shbp'wtk-f r), n. A person em- 
ployed in a shop or store to direct customers to 
the proper department for the goods they seek, 
and to see that they are waited on. Simmonda. 

SH6p'-wIn-d6 W, n. The window of a shop. 

ISnftP'WOM-AN (shJSp'wfim-an), n. A woman who 
serves in a shop. Maunder. 

SndR'A^B, n. (Law.) Duty paid for goods 
brought on shore. Crabh, 

fSHORE, i. from ahear. Sheared. — See Shear. 

SHORE, n. [A. S. score; Seiran^ to shear, to di- 
vide.] Land bordering on the sea, on a lake, or 
on a river. Sea without shore Milton. 

Th« fhiitlUl More of muddy Nile. Spemer. 

shore of a fresh -water river is where the 
land and water ordinarily meet; but this is more 
properly called the hank. A river in which the tide 
does not ebb and flow has no shorss^ in the legal sense 
of the term.** BumlL 

Syn.-"See Coast. 

KJHORE, 11 . a, p. SKORBX) ; pp. SHORING, SHORRl).] 

1. To support by a shore ; to prop up. 

Th^*y undermined the wnll, and, as they 

it up with tin^Wr. Kmllee. 

2. fTo set on shore; to land, Shak. 


SHORE, n. [Dut. schoor.) A piece of timber or 
other material used to prop up or support a wall 
or other thing. Brands. 

t SHORE, n. A sewer. Johnson. 

SHORED (shord), p. a. Supported by a shore ; 
propped up, “ oAorec? houses.’’ Mir. for Mag. 

SHORE'LAND, n. Land bordering on a shore or 
sea-beach ; the sea-coast. Loudon. 

SHORE' LESS, a. Having no shore or coast ; 
boundless. “ A shoreless ocean.” Thomson. 


I SHdRT'— ARMED (-drmd) a. Having short arms 
I SHCiRT'-BiLLED (-blld), a. Having a short bill 

SHCJRT'-BREatiied (short 'bretht), a. Having a 
short breath or respiration. 

SHORT’-CAKE, 7i. Cake in which shortening is 
put. Forhy. 

SH5RT'c6m-|NG, n. 1. A failure of the usual 
amount or quantity, as of a crop. Dr. Chalmers. 

2. Failure or deficiency in duty. Ch. Ob. 

In haste to make up for shortcomings. Qu. Jlev. 


fSHOR'ER, n. A prop; a shore. Sir T. More. 

SHORE'— WEED, n. (Bot.) A delicate aquatic 
plant with long, tremulous, white stamens ; Lit^ 
torella lacustns. Loudon. 

SHOR'JNG, a. Supporting; propping. Bacon. 

SHORL, n. (Min.) See Schorl. Wright. 

SHCiRL'{NG, n. 1. f A shorn priest; a shave- 
ling ; — - in contempt. Halliwell. 

2. The skin of a sheep shorn before being 
killed ; — a sheep of the first year’s shearing; a 
shearling ; — a newly-shorn sheep. [Local, 

Eng.] Land. Bncy. Wright. 

SHORN [shdrn, W. P. F. Ja. K. Sm. R. Wh . ; 
shorn, from shear. See Shear. 

SH6RT, a. [A. S. seorty seeort ; Dut. "kori; Ger, 
kurz ; Dan. <5y Sw. kort; Icel. kortr. — L. curtus ; 
It. ^ Sp. corto ; Fr, 

1. Not long in space or extent; not having 
great length or extension; not extended. “A 
short knife.” ** The way being short'* Shak. 

2. Not long in time or duration ; brief. 

The triumpliing of the wicked ia shoH. Job xx. 5. 

Remember how short my time is. Pa. Ixxxlx. 47. 

3. Not far distant in time ; early. 

He commanded those who were appointed to attend him 
to be ready by a short day. Clarendon. 

4. Expired and inspired with brief intermis- 

sion; — applied to the breath. <<Her breath 
then short. Sidney. 

5. Not reaching a certain point; falling be- 
low some standard of comparison ; inadequate ; 
defective; deficient; imperfect; scanty; insuf- 
cient ; — sometimes with of. 

Where reason came shoH. revelation diacovered on which 
side the truth ley. Locke. 

The Turks give you a <;[uantity rather exceedinpr than 
dwrt of your expectations. Sandys. 

6. Being in want; wanting; destitute. BhoH 

of succors, and in deep despair.” Dryden. 

^ The English were inferior, and grew short in their pro- 
visions. Hayward. 

7. Narrow; limited; contracted; not com-| 

prehensive. ** Short understandings.” Rowe. \ 

Men of wit and parts, but of short thoughts and little med- j 
itation, are apt to distrust every thing for a fancy, Burnet. 

8. Laconic ; brief ; concise ; — abrupt ; sharp ; 

pointed. ** A short answer.” Johnson. 

9. [Sw. skar.l Crumbling easily ; brittle ; fria- 
ble ; — light and crisp, as cake. 

Marl from DerbyslUre was very fat, though it hod so great 
a quantity of sand, that it was so Uiort that, when wet, you 
could not work it into a boll. Mortimer. 


SHCiRT'— DAT-^ID, a. Having little time to con- 
tinue or run. “ Thy short-dated life.” Sa^idys. 

SH(3RT'— DRAwN, a. Of short inspiration, as 
breath. Wright. 

SHORT'— EARED (-erd), a. Having short ears. 

SHORT'EN (shbr'tn), v. a. [ 2 . SHORTENED ; joj?. 
SHORTENING, SHORTENED.] 

1. To make short in space or in time; to 
abridge; to contract; to lessen; to reduce; to 

! diminish ; to abbreviate. “ To shorten its ways 

I to knowledge.” Locke. 

No prineo nor peer shall have just cause to say, 
nea\cn <hm ten. Hairy’s happy life one day! Shah. 

2. To restrain ; to confine ; to hinder. Spenser. 

Where the sul{j<3Ct is so fiuitftil, I am shortened by my 
chain. BiT/den. 

3. To lop ; to deprive. ‘‘ Shortened of liis 

ears.” ‘ Drydeiu 

4. To make short or light, as paste, by the 

addition of butter or lard. Craig. 

SH5RT'EN, V. n. To grow short or shorter; to 
be diminished. The shoi'tening day.” Swift. 

SH0RT'EN-?R, n. One who, or that which, short- 
ens. Swift. 

SH5RT'EN-Ing, n. 1. Act of making short. 

2. Something added to paste to make it short 
or friable, as butter or lard. Forhy. 

SH5RT'— FlN-jSjgRED, a. Having short fingers. 

SHC5RT'— FOOT-9D (-f(it-?d),a. Having short feet, 

BH5RT'— hAiRED (-bird), a. Having short hair. 

BH(5rT'— hAnD, 71. A contracted method of writ- 
ing by using characters or symbols for words or 
phrases ; stenography ; brachygraphy. Locke. 

SHdRT'— h£ad (-lifid), n. A sailor’s term for a 
sucking whale, under one year old. SimTnoTids. 

SHORT'— HORNED, a. Having short horns. HiU. 

SHORT'-JOInT-J^D, a. Having a short pastern, 
as a horse. Ctarke. 

SHORT'— Lj&GGED (-ISgd), a. Having short legs. 

SHORT'— LfVED g. Not living or lasting 

long. pleasure.” Addison. 

SHORT'LY, ad. 1. In a little time ; soon. 

1 must leave theo, love, and shortbfy too. Shak. 

2. In few words ; briefly ; concisely. Pope. 

SHORT'— NECKED, a. Having a short neck. 


To be short, not to have abundance or sufficiency; 
to be scantily supplied ; as, “ To be short of money.” 
— Tb come short, to fail; to be deficient. — To cut 
short, to abridge. — To fall short, to fall ; to be defi- 
cient. 

Syn.^ Short is a generic term, of extensive appli- 
cation, and IS opposod to lon^. A short distance ; short 
time ; short life ; short essay ; brif discourse ; concise 
style ; laconic answer ; succinct account ; summary 
statement ; defective performance ; scanty supply. 

SHORT, n. A summary account. Shak. 

Thoflftonton’t is, ’tis indifferent to your humble servant 
whatever your party says. Dryden. 

In short, in a few words ; summarily j briefly. 

SHORT, ad. 1, Not long ; — used in composition. 
“ fifAos^-enduring joy.” Dnjdm. 

2. At once; suddenly; as, “To stop short.** 

To be taken short,to be seized suddenly as by urgent 
necessity. Tb turn short, to turn on the ground 

occupied, or without making a circuit. JOrydert. 

t SHORT, V. a. To shorten; to abridge. Chmtoer. 

t SHORT, V. n. To fail; to decrease. “ His life 
shorteth.** Book of Good Manners, 1486. 

SHORT'-AD-lOW'ANOE, n. A stipulated quanti- 
tity of provisions less than the usual allowance, 
as on board of ships on occasions of scarcity. 


SHOrT'NFSS, n. 1. Quality or state of being 
short. “ The shortness of the distance.” Bacon. 

2. Deficiency ; imperfection ; limited reach. 

Whatsoever is above these proceedetli ofthorineas of mem- 
ory, or of want of a stayed attention. Bacon. 

3. Fewness of words ; brevity ; conciseness. 

Your plainness and your shorimsi please me well. ^ak. 

SH()RT'-NO§ED, a. Having a short nose. Ash. 

SH(5RT'-RtB, 7%. One of the ribs below the ster- 
num ; false rib. Wtseman. 

SH(3RTS, n. pi. The bran and coarse part of 
meal in mixture. Wrighi. 

SHORT'-SfGHT, n. Short-sightedness, Good. 

SHejRT'-SIGHT-5D (short 'sit-ed), a. 1. Able to 
see only objects that are very near ; near-sight- 
ed ; myopic. Newton* 

2. Xfnable to see far intellectually ; not pro- 
found ; imprudent ; inconsiderate “ Snares to 
the short-sighted and credulous.” VEstrange. 

SHC5RT'-SfGHT'5D-N£SS ( short 'sit 'ec-n«s),n. X. 
The state of being short-sighted ; inability to 
see distinctly objects which are not quite near; 
near-sightedness; myopy. Chamhers. 

Short^ffhtedness arises fkom the curvature ol 
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SHORT-TAILED 

t »8 surfaces of the eye, and its refracting power being 
too great for the distinct perception of distant objects, 
all the rays except thO'e proceeding from a near dis- 
tance being brought to a focus before they reach the 
retina. The defect may be remedied by the aid of a 
concave lens. Lloyd, 

2. Defective or limited intellectual sight. 

Cunning is a sort of short-saghtednesa, AddUon, 

SH 6 RT'— TAILED (-tald), a. Having a short tail. 

SHORT'— WAIST-^D, a. Having a short waist or 
body. Dryden, 

SH(3RT'— WiNB-:?©, a. Having shortness of 
breath ; short-breathed. SJuik. 

SHORT —WIngED, a. Having short wings. 

SII5RT'— wST-TJ^D, a. Scant of wit or under- 
standing; simple; foolish* Hales. 

SHOUTS, M. pi. 1. The bran and coarso part of 
flour ; — refuse of grain. Halliwell. 

2. Short clothes ; breeches. [Local.] Bartlett. 

SIIOR'y, a. Lying near the coast, or having 
shores, [r.] Burnet. 

SH 6 t, i. & j»- from shoot. See Shoot. 

SHOT, n.\ pi. SHOT or shots. [Dut. schot\ Ger. 
schoss', 1l>vlu. skud\ S>vf. skott. — See Shoot.] 

1. Act of shooting ; discharge as of a gun or a 
bow. “ To kill three [ducks] at one shotJ’ Cook. 

He caused twenty shot of his greatest cannon to be made 
at the king's army. CUxrendim. 

2. A ball used for artillery or fire-arms; a 

ball or a bullet. Stoeqiteler. 

Over one thousand great shot were spent upon the walls. 

Clarendon. 

3. A small globular piece of lead used for 

shooting small game. Tomlinson. 

4. The range of a missile weapon. 

She went and sat her down over against him, a good way 
off, a« it were a bow-shot. Qen. xzi. 16. 

6 . Any thing emitted or discharged swiftly 
and violently. ** Shots of rain.’* Bay. 

6 . A marksman ; as, ** He is a good shot.** 
[Colloquial.] 

Shot of a cable ^ {Kant.) the splicini; of two cables 
together, or two cables so spliced that a vessel may 
ride safe in deep water. “ A ship will ride easier by 
one shot of a cabUt than by three short cables out 
ahead.*’ Lond. Ency. 

fSHOT, ». [A. S. sceatf q, part or portion. — See 

Scot.] A reckoning; scot. ** Let each pay his 
shot.** B. Jonson. 

SH5T, V- a. To load with shot, as a gun. M. Diet. 

t SHdT — ANjCH-QR, n. A sheet-anchor. Old Play. 

SH 6 T'— BfiLT, n. A belt or long pouch for hold- 
ing shot, Simmonds. j 

SHGt'— B fiLT-^ID, Wearing a shot-belt. Wright. | 

SHdT'CLf^G, n. A person tolerated because he 
pays the shot or scot for the rest, B. Jomon. 

SHOTS, n. [A, S. sceot.^ 

1. A fish resembling the trout. Carew. 

2. A young hog ; a hog partially grown. 

This old English word is written in different 
forms in several of the counties of England. Cot- 
grave (1611) spells it shots, shoot, and sJuiot, and de- 
fines it a hog that is a year, or under a year, old.” 
Bailey, Martin, and Johnson spell it shoot ; Ainsworth, 
shots'. Ash, itheat , Lemon, IMoor and Eorby, shot 
and Moot; Holloway, ^Anot and sAcrt, JidiY^shsat, shots, 
and shoot} and Ray remarks that Essex they 
called it a shoto.^' In this country, the common form 
is shots, used for a young hog, and also applied to a 
man in contempt; as, “ A poor sAote.*^ 

SH5t — FREE, a. 1. Free from being shot. FeUhem. 

2. Clear of the reckoning ; scot-free, Bhak. 

3. Unpunished; acquitted. Johnson. 

SH 6 t'— GAU^E, n. An instrument for measuring 
the diameter of round shot. Crabh. 

SH5tS, n. pi, Kefuse cattle taken from a drove. 
[Local, Eng.] BalUweU. 

BH5T'TBN (shlSt'tn), a, [From shooi.'\ 

1. Having ejected the spawn. “A shotten 
herring.” Shak. 

3. Having been put forth or emitted ; having 
grown into some form by thrusting out the 
parts; — used in composition. “That nook- 
skoUen isle.” Bhak. 

3. Dislocated; sprained. “His hors© shoul- 
der- Bhak. I 

4. Curdled by keeping too long. Johnson. \ 
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SHST'-T5\lr-5R, n. A tower from the top of 
which melted lead is dropped in the process of 
making shot. Simm07ids. 

SHOCGH (shSk), n. A shaggy dog ; a shock. — 
See Shock. Bhal*.. 

SHOUGH (ah6), inter] . An exclamation used in 
driving a'v\ ay fowls, &c. — See Shoo. 

SHOXJLU (shud), r. n. [Old Eng. shulden.^ See 
Shall.] An auxiliary and defective veth, de- 
noting obligation, duty, possibility, or contin- 
gency. 

jBrif* It is regarded as the preterite of shall, and is 
used to form the pa&t tenses of the potential mood , but 
it IS likewise used in the conditional pfe&ent and fu- 
ture tenses. He shoiddhvLve paid the bill yesterday.” 
“ He should do right now and always.” “ If 1 should 
see him, or shotddl see him to-moriow, I will inform 
him.” In the fiist instance, diould is used in the patst 
tense ; in the second, m the present ; and, in the tliad, 
111 the future. The following remarks are quoted from 
Dr. Johnson : “ 1 - This is a kind of auxiliary verb 
used in the conjunctive [potential] mood, of which 
the signification is not easily fixed. 2. 1 should j^o, it 
is iny business or duty to go. Z. If I should go, if it 
happens that I go. 4 . Thou okouldat go, thou oughtest 
to go. 5 , if thou shouldst go, if it happens that thou 
goest. 6. Tlie same significations are joined in all 
the other parsons, smgular and plural.” 

j0^ The difference betvi?een should and would, when 
used as futures in connection with past tenses, is the 
same as that between shall and will ; that is, should 
simply foretells in the first person, and promises or 
threatens in the others. PPoulfl promises or threatens 
in the first, and simply./ 5 #ire£«/i? in the others. Hunter. 
—See Ought, and Shall. 

SH6UL'D?R (ahorder), n. [A. S. sculder, soul- 
dori Frs. sculderi Dut. schouder\ Ger. schnU&r ; 
Dan. skulder\ Sw. skuldra. — From A, S. scyl.m, 
to separate, to divide. Tooke.l 

1 . The part of the animal frame where the 
arm or the fore leg is connected with the body. 

To be carried on men’s shoulders. Bp. Taylor, 

We mast have a ahotdder of mutton. ShaL. 

2 . The upper part of the back. 

Adown her shoulders fell her length of hair. Dryden. 

3. That which supports ; a support ; — a term 
emblematic of stren^h. 

For on my ahouMera do I build my seat. Shah. 

4. A prominent part; a part projecting rec- 
tangularly, so as to furnish a rest or bearing. 

When you rivet a pin into a hole, your pin must have a 
Shoulder to it. Motcoti, 

Four ports were os Uttle ahouldera under the washing 
vessel. Wickllfh. 

5. pi. A name given by leather-dealers to 

tanned or curried hides and kip-skins, and also 
to offal. Simmo7ids. 

6 . (Fort.) The angle of a bastion, included 

between the face and the flank. Drande. 

SHOUL'D?R (slisl'd^r), v . a . [ i . shouldered ; 

pp. SHOULDERING, SHOULDERED.] 

1 , To push with the shoulder, or as with the 
shoulder ; to push rudely ; to push with violence. 

Around h<‘r numberless the rabble flowed, 

ShouUlt f mg each other, crowding for a view. Bowe . 

The 1 olhiiff billows beat the ragged shore, - 

As they the earth would shoulder iW>m her seat. Spenser. 

2 . To take upon the shoulder or the shoul- 
ders. “ Giants shouldermg mountains.” 

SHOUL'DER-BfiLT, n. A belt worn over the 
shoulder, as to carry a sword. Dryden. 

SHOUL'D|;r— BLADE, ». (Anat.) An irregular, 
broad, flat, triangular bone at the posterior part 
of the shoulder ; the scapula. Dunglison. 

SHOUL'D^IR—CLAP'PlgR, n. One who claps an- 
other on the shoulder, as in familiarity, or to 
arrest hime Shak. 

&n6Uh DeR-K-VoT, n. An ornamental knot 
worn on the shoulder ; an epaulet. Stoifi. 

SH6tJL'DSR-SH5T'TBN(-sh8t'tn), a . Haviimthe 
shoulder dislocated or sprained. Shak. 

SHOHL'DER-SLIp, n. Dislocation of the shoul- 
der. “ Only a strain or a shoulder-slip. ** Sw^t. 

SH50'T, n. [From shoot. Bkinner.l A loud, ve- 
hement cry, EkJ of triumph or exultation. 

This gcacial applause and cheexfut ahouL Shak. 

SHO^T, V. n. [i. SHOUTED ; pp. shouting, shout- 
F 4 D.] To utter a loud, vehement cry, as in tri- 
umph or exultation ; to exclaim ; to vociferate. 

Shout nntio Qod'^with the voice of triumph. Pa xlvll. 1. j 

The people will be glad, the loldien alkmt, Drydan. j 


SHOW 

To shoui at, to treat with shouts or clamor as in 
derision. Bp, Hall 

SHOUT'ER, 71. One who shouts. Dryden. 

SH6l3rT'|NG, n. The act of one who shouts ; a 
shout. “ Shrieks and shoutmgs.** Dtyderu 

SH 6 ve (shuv), V. a. [A. S. scufan, sceofan ; Dut. 
schuice7i ; Ger. schieben ; Dan. skujfe ; Sw. 

skuffa.'] [i. SHOVED ; pp. SHOVING, SHOVED.] 

1 . To push by main strength ; to propel. 

Shoving back this eaitk on which I sit. Druden. 

2 . To press or rush against. Pope. 

He used to 3fici?e and elbow his fcllow-creaturcs. AdfUthiot. 

To shove by, to push aside ; to put by. 

Oflbnce’s gilded hand may shove by justice. Shak. 

SH 6 ve (shuv), V. n. 1. To push any thing along. 

The seamen towed, and I shoved tiU we aimed within for- 
ty yards of the shore. Su>yt, 

2. To move in a boat by pushing it along with 
a pole. “He - . . shoied fiom shoie.” Garth. 

SH 6 ve (shuv), w. The act of shoving; a push. 
“I then gave the boat another shove.** Btoift. 

tSH 6 VE'— GROAT, n. A piece of metal used in 
the game of shovel-board. Shak. 

SHOV'EL (shuv'vl), «, [A S. scojf, sreofl ; scufan, 
to shove ; Dut, schojfel ; Ger. scha^ifel ; Dan. 
shool} Sw. sXq/bi?/.] An implonient consisting 
of a broad blade or scoop with a handle, 

A handbarrow, wheelbarrow, shovel, and spade. Turner. 

SH 6 v'EL (shQv'vl), V. a. p. shovelled; pp. 

SHOVELLING, SHOVELLED.] 

1. To take up and throw with a shovel. 

Some hangman must put on my shroud, and lay me 

'VVhoi e itu pi lest s/ioi eU 111 dust. Shak. 

2. To take up as wdth a shovel. 

Ducks sliovel them up as they swim. Derham. 

f Sh 6 v'EL-ARD (shfiv'vl-gud), n. A kind of duck; 
a shoveller. B7*ow7xe. 

SH 6 v'EL-BC)ARD vMiard), n. A long board 
on which a play is performed by sliding metal 
pieces at a mark : — also the game it^k\t.Drycle7u 

Sn 6 V'EL-FdL, 91.; pi. SHOVELFULS. As mucU 
as a shovel will hold, 

Qit. Beo. 

sk6v'el-L5;e (sUttv'-< 
vl-?r), 91. 1 . One who 
shovels. 

2 . iOniith.) A spe- 
cies of duck having a 
much depressed, di- 
lated bill, rounded at 
the end ; Anas clype- 
aia. TarreU. shov.,ll,. 7 r 

SII 6 W (whs), v.a. [A. S, $eeawia7\, to look or see, 
to look out, to view ; Dut. schotiwen ; Ger. schau- 
en 5 Dan. skue\ Sw, skada.^ \i, showed ; pp. 

SHOWING, SHOWN.] 

1 . To present or expose to view or notice ; 
to exhibit ; to display. 

He shotred the riches of his glorious kingdom. Esther i HL 
Nor want we skill or art tVoin whenin* to ralHO 
Magnilicpncet and what can Heaven sAoio more? MtUon. 

2. To make to see, perceive, or know ; to ex- 
hibit to ; to point out to. 

I am sant 

To show thee what shall come in future days. Milton. 

3. To make known ; to make public ; to dis- 
close ; to divulge ; to publish ; to proclaim. 

I am young, and yc are very old; wherefore I was afraid, 
and durst nots/zoui you mine opinion. Job xxxii. 6. 

4. To point out, as a guide ; to make clear to 
the sight. “To snoto the wajr,” Joknsmi. 

5. To prove ; to make manifest ; to manifest. 

I’ll to the citadel repair. 

And show my duty by my timely core. Dirydm. 

0. To inform ; to teach ; to instruct. 

The time cometh when 1 shall no more speak unto you Ixx 
proverbs, but 1 shall show you plainly of the Father, 

John xvl. SS. 

7. To afford ; to bestow; to confer, “ A §;aod 



man showeth favor.” 


Ps. cxii. 5. 


. To him that ia afnicfled pity should he Aawed fVom hit 
friend. Jot* vi. 14. 

8. To make clear ; to interpret ; to discover ; 
to explain ; to expound, Dan. v. 12* 

8. To conduct ; to usher. 

She . . . shows him Into ttie fSalDg-room. ^ 

To slum forth, to make public ; to proclaim ; to 
manifest. “ Fe shouM slum forth the praises of him.** 
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1 Pet, li. 9. — 7Vf show off^ to set off; to exhibit osten- 
tatiously , to display. iSftaA. — To show up, to expose. 

^ 4^ ** This word is frequently w ritten shew ; but, 
since it is t-ilways pronounced and often written show, 
winch IS favored likewise by the Butch schouwen, I 
have adjusted the orthography to the pronunciation.” 
Dr, Johnson, — In the English dictionaries which pre- 
ceded that of Johnson, this word is printed shew , and 
m nearly all those which have appeared since that of 
Johnson, it is printed show , yet, notwithstanding the 
orthography sAoio “ is favored by the Butch schoiiwen,^* 
by the pronunciation, and by the authority of the dic- 
tionaries m common use, the form shew inauitains its 
ground by perhaps the prevailing usage of the best 
authors. Smart, however, says, Shew is almost ob- 
solete.” — See Shew. 

Syn. — To ^Aoio is a more common and familiar 
term than to exhibit and display. We show to one or 
many ; we exhibit or display in public or to great num- 
bers. — Show courage, favor, or dislike; exhibit skill, 
bravei V , di-pluii iieroi-^ii or raleni-. — Show, point out, 
or iIinT* the w .i\ or coiii-e : e-how ur prooe a statement 
to bo true ; expound a text ; ecplain the meaning ; dis~ 
cover the intention. — See Demonsteate. 

SHOW (sho), V, n, 1. To be in appearance; to 
appear ; to look ; to seem. Dtydeti, 

Still on we press, and here renew the carnage. 

So great that in the stream the moon skoued purple. Philips, 

2. To have appearance ; to become. “ It bet- 
ter showed with you,” &c. tSkak, 

To show off, to make an ostentatious exhibition of 
one’s accomplishments. Skak, 

SHOW (sho), n, 1. Something presented or offered 
to view ; a sight ; a spectacle : an exhibition. 
“ Public shales and diversions.” lSp)ectator. 

There are pottltry-s/io?as, cattle-sAozas, horticultural and 
noricultui al Jioim, Ac. Sinunonds. 

2. Exposure or exhibition to view or notice. 

I have a letter from her, 

T **’1 80 larded with my matter, 

'I . . • ■ I ; » can be manitested 
• - ■ * both. Shak. 

3. Ostentatious display ; ostentation ; parade. 

I envy none their pageantry and show, Youny, 

4. Superficial or external appearance ; resem- 
blance ; semblance, as opposed to reality. 

lie snul, and clothed himself in oonrsc array, 

A laboring hind m show; then foi tli he went. Dryrlen. 

6. Representative action. ** Expressed in 
dumb show** Addison. 

6. {Med.) A mucous discharge a short time 
before labor. Dmiglison. 

Show bf hands, a raising of hands in voting, as in a 
public meeting. Wright. 

Syn. — Show is a general term for any thing that is j 
exhibited or set forth to view. A show of wild beasts j 
a cattle show, a show ot finery; an exhibition of pic- 
tures, of public performances, of hor.semauship ; a dis- I 
play ot talents ; a pleasing sight ; a shocking spectacle ; 
a theatrical representation,’-- A love of show ; a shota 
of liberality ; a parade of equipage ; an ostentation of | 
learning. 

SHOW'— bIlL, n. A large sheet containing an j 
advertisement in large letters or devices. Career. 

SHOW'— B5X, n. A box containing some object 
of curiosity to bo exhibited. Simmonds. 

SHOW'BRfcAD, or SIIEW'BRSaD (sha'bred), n. 
Among the Jews, twelve loaves of unleavened 
bread, sprinkled with frankincense, represent- 
ing the twelve tribes of Israel, placed weekly on 
the golden table in the outer apartment of the 
tabernacle, and afterwards lawfully eaten only 
by the priests, and in the holy place, Kitio, 

Aad thou Shalt set upon the table ahewbread before me 
alway. JSso, xxv. 30. 

SHO W'-cXrd, n. A trader’s placard. Simmonds. 

SHO W'-OASE, n. A case or box with the top and 
one side of glass, in which articles are placed in 
a shop for exhibition. Wright. 

SHOW'pil (sli5'cr), n. 1, One who shows; an ex- 
hibitor. Todd. 

2. t A mirror, WichHffe. Bttod. xxxviii. 8. 

(fihbd'^r), n. [M. Goth. skuTa\ A. S. 
srur; Gcr. sekauer-, S\v. skur."] 

1. A fall of rain or hail of short duration. 

A a 'ihovwrs tliat water the earth. Ps. lacxli. 6. 

Small showers last long, but sudden storma are short. Shak. 

2. A copious fall of any thing. “A sharp 

shniper of arrows.” i^pemer. 

3. Copious supply; liberal distribution. “The 

great shoiciT of your gifts.” i>hak. 

JSIIOlV'pR («lu)<l'er), r. a. [i. showered; jg). 
SIIOW'EHINO, SHOW UllED.] 


1. To wet with a shower or falling water. 

When God hath shoiceied the earth. JIiUotu 

2. To bestow copiously or liberally ; to dis- 
tribute or scatter in abundance. 

That showers down greatness on his friends- Arldawn, 

(shoflL'fr), V. n. To rain in a shower 
or showers, Johnson. 

SHd\V'JpR— bAth, n. A bath in which water is 
poured in drops upon a person. Clarke. 

SHO\1r'jpR-l-NESS, n. State of being showery. 

SHOVV'JpR-Lj&SS, a. “Without showers.A>*/«s^rowy. 

SHdW'^R-Y, a. 1. Raining in show’ers; abound- 
ing in showers. “ The showery season.” Bacon. 

2. Pertaining to, or resembling, a shower. 
“ iShowery radiance.” Havage. 

SHOW'— GLAss, n. A show-man’s glass ; a mir- 
ror. Cowper. 

SHOW'I-LY, ad. In a showy manner ; with osten- 
tation or 'parade, Todd. 

SHdW'l-NESS, n. The state of being showy; gau- 
diness; ostentation; parade. Todd. 


SHOW'ING, n. 
SHOW'ISH, a. 


SHOW'-STONE, n. 
show future events. 


Act of one who shows ; exhibition. 
Showy, [r.] Swijt, 

SHOW'— MAN, w. ; pi. SH5w'-3ttfiN. One who exhib- 
its a show or shows. Cook. 

SHOWN (sh6n), p. from show. See Show. 

SHdW'— PLACE, n. A place for public shows or 
exhibitions. Shak. 

A glass ball supposed to 
Clarke. 

SHOW'Y, ct. 1. Splendid; gay; gaudy; fine; 
glaring ; finical. “ Every shoioy trifle.” Cook. 

2. Consisting of show ; ostentatious ; vain. 

Men of warm imaginations neglect solid and substantial 
liappmejss for what is s^iowy and superheiaU Addison. 

Syn. — See Finicae, Vain. 

fSHRAG, V. a. [“Probably scrag J* Richardson^ 
To lop ; to trim, as trees, Buioet. 

t SHRAg, n. A twig of a tree cut off. Biiloet. 

fSHRlG'GgR, M. One that trims trees. Buioet. 

SHRAM," 1 ’. a. To shrivel ; to pinch, as with cold. 
[Local, Eng.] Bolhway. 

t SIIRAnk, i. from shrink. Shrunk. — See Shrink. 

t SHRAp, ) place baited with chaff to en- 

t SHRAPB, 5 tice birds. Bp, Bedell, 

SHRAp'N^L, a. {Gunnery.') Noting shells filled 
with musket-balls and powder, which, when 
exploded, proiect the balls still farther; — so 
{•lipiied -I'jiu *J*.c name of the inventor. General 
Shrap7tel. Stocgueler. 

SIIRfiD, a, [M. Goth, skreitan, to cut ; A. S. 
screadian.'] p. shred^; jop. shredding, shred,] 

1. To cut into sniail pieces or strips. 

One went out into tliS Beld to gather herbs, and found a 
wild vine, and gathered BBircof wild gourds his lap full, and 
come and shred them inBiBhe pot of pottage. 2 Kings iv. 88. 

2. t To lop ; to iMa ; to prune. Andersoii. 

SHR^D, n. 1. A smll piece cut off ; a strip ; as, 
“ Shreds of leatheiM Bacon. 

2. A fragment ; saJece ; a shredding. 

Bis panegyric Is ma^^^ of half-a-dozcn ahi eds. Swift, 

SHRfeD'DlNG, n. IHSs act of cutting off. 

2. That which ian off ; a shred. Booker. 

3, {Arch.) Slifi|l:]^B»rt pieces fixed below the 
roof and bearerl^H^d buildings, and forming 
a straight line ■vwMrte 


ters ; — called al 
SHRfiD'DY, a. Ci 
SHRftD'L^SS, ad.\ 

SHREE'TA-LY, 
tallipot palm (0 
pith of which a | 

SHREW (shrA), «1 
peevish, brawl 
gant: — also i 
worthless or ti 
And every 1 
By this rccko 
Your luiflband, 
husbanil'A sonow j 
Sumetinij 


upper part of the mi- 
trings. Buchanan. 

tng of shreds. Pahner. 
fhout a shred. Clarke, 
I East Indian name for the 
\aumihracuhferofs, from the 
f flour is mane, Simmonds. 

T. schreien, to cry out.] A 
iman ; a scold ; a terma- 
applied, formerly, to a 
Ltmnin. Johnson. 

■lAc aloud* the ihrew. Bi yden 
■iSnore shrew than she. Shak 
foMilcd withasAreiv, measures my 
wm- Shtik. 

is and rhymed as shrow. Shak. 



Common shrew (6’ore» 
ttj unem}. 


SHREW (shrd), 71. [A.S. 
screuwa.'] {Zool.) A 
small insectivorous 

quadruped, of the ge- 
nus Sorex of Linnauis ; 

— called also shrew- 
7nouse, Bell, 

+ SHREW (shrd), V. a. To beshrew ; to curse, 

O nice proud churl, I shrew his face. Chaucer. 

SHREWB (shrild), a, [The participle of the verb 
shreic.) 

1- t Pernicious; hurtful; dangerous. 

"Worldly pleasures be direwd and noisome to the soul. Pisher, 

2. Malicious; mischie\ious ; shreuish. 

Her eldest sister is so cursed and sht ewd. ShaJb. 

3. Betokening ill ; bad. 

A shreud indication and sign whereby to judge of thoss 
who have sinned. Soidh. 

4. Artful ; sagacious ; sensible ; sharp-sighted ; 
penetrating; acute; keen; astute; arch; sly. 
“A man oV shrewd discernment.” Qti. Rev. 

A m.i" who IS ofirntd, -nd no+hinj: more, ur.dcrsi^nnds all 
the V. I .line- :iiiil £ii:ni:i!rt ut d.i-iiuiioc> . ciickcr; , aiui ..m-c- 
hood. J.r. AVv, 

Syn. — See Keen. 

SHREWD'LY (shrdd'le), ad. 1. In a shrewd man- 
ner; mischievously; destructively. 

V nr* rf ir affairs had been some- 

V.. . ■ ' .1 ' I . Votton. 

2. Vcxatiously; — used commonly of slight 
mischief, or in ironical expressions. 

Yet seemed she not to wince, though shiewdly game CLDry den. 

3. Cunningly; sagaciously. “You apprehend 

passing shrewdly J* Shak. 

SHREWB'N^SS (ahrdd'nes), 71. 1. f Mischievous- 

ness ; maliciousness ; wickedness. 

In their houses is iniquity and eJo ewrlness. Chaucer. 

2. The quality of being shrewd; sagacity; 
acuteness ; archness. 

trx +v>o mm ac*hit^ ^\hnt «pholarship is to 
till ’ I 1 IT I * 1- tre knfvl"'?e ij'* the rontent 
of I i %-, *■ I 1 I 1 - s ‘ .owledgc of the -wa^s of men. 

Ac. Pev. 

SHREW'JSH (sUrd'ish), a. Having the qualities of 
a shrew ; froward ; petulant ; clamorous. 

My wiib is shrewish when I keep not hours. Shede. 

SHREW'ISH-LY (shrd'}8h-J§), ad. Petulantly; 
peevishly; frowardly. Shak. 

SHREW'IS?H-NESS (shrd'ish-nSs), n. The qualities 
of a shrew; frowardness ; petulance; clamor- 
ousness. “ I have no gift in snretmshness,** Shak, 

SHREW'-MOLE (Bhrd'mbl), 
n. {Zobl.) A small in- 
sectivorous quadruped of 
North America, resem- 
bling the European mole ; Shrew-mole, 

brown mole ; Scalops aquaticus.SirJ.Rtchardson, 

4®* The shrew-mole is of an oloiijrato, cylindrical 
form, about six inches long, with a dejiressed, elon- 
gated mtizzlo, and a iieaily naked tail, ft burrows 
like the mole, but lives near the banks oi livers. Baird. 

SHREW'— MOl^SE (shrd'-), n . ; pi. SHREW-mioe. 
{Zobl.') The shrew; — so called from its resem- 
blance to a mouse, — See Shrew. BeU, 

SHRIEK (shr^k), t?. n. [Su. Goth, shrika;^ Hut. 
seknijm, to cry ; Ger. schreien ; Ban, skrrge, to 
cry ; Bw. sktika.l [i. shrieked ; pp, shriek- 
ing, shrieked.] To utter a sharp, shrill cry, 
as in distress ; to cry out in anguish or horror ; 
to scream. “ It was the owl that shrieked^ Shak. 

SHRIEK (slirBk), v. a. To utter with a shriek. 

[The owl] shrieking his baleful note, Spenser. 

SHRIEK (shrSk), n. An inarticulate cry of distress 
or anguish ; a scream ; a shrill outcry. 

Time has been my senses would have cooled 

To hear a night shrutk. Shnk 

SHRIEK'jpR, n. One who shrieks- G. Ci^abhe 

SHRIEK'ING, n. The act of one who shrieks. 

SHRIEK'JNG, p, a. Uttering a sharp, shrill cry. 

SHRIEV'AL (shrSv'stl), G. Belonging to the shriev* 
or sheriff. Dryden, 

SHRIEV'AL-TY (shrev'?Ll-t?), n. The office or ju. 
risdictidii of a sheriff; sheriffalty. Blackstone, 

jfS- Shmere is obsolete, iAer/^f being used instead of 
it; yet (lie derivative shrieialty is more in use than 
sheriffalty 

tSIlRIEVE (bhrev), 71. A sheriff. Blackstone. 

t S n R I F'r, n. [A. B. serif L'l Confession made to 
a priest. Shak. Rowe, 
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SHRlFT'— PA-THJgR, n. A father or priest to 

whom confession is made. Fairfax, 

t SHRiGHT (slirit), p. Shrieked. Chaucer, 

t S HEIGHT (shrit), 72. A shriek. Spenser, 

SHRiKE.n. ( Omith.) 

A dentirostral bird: 
of the order Passe- 
rest family Lani^ 

{dm, and^enus Xa- 
?i£tis of Linnceus ; 
butcher-bird. Gray, 

J9fr- Skrikfs live m Shrike (Lcmitis excubitory 
families, and build on trees. Some of them are so 
courageous and cruel, that manj naturalists have 
thereby been induced to place them among the birds 
of prey. Cuvier. 

SHEIlL., a. [W. ffri//j a creaking, — From the 
same source as shneh. lUchardson. — Baie 
writes it skirie.] Sounding in a piercing, trem- 
ulous manner ; sharp ; acute. 

And fetch shrill echoes from the hollow earth. Shak. 

tip springs the lark sAnW-voiccd and loud. T homson, 

SHUlhL., V. 71. To make a shrill or piercing sound. 

A thrzlling trumpet sounded from on high, Shak. 

SHUfLL, V. a. To express in a shrill manner. 

How poor Andromache shrtUa her dolors forth. Shak. 

SHRILL.'JNG, n. A piercing, shrill sound. Kirbp. 

SHRILL'N^SS, n. The quality of being shrill. 

SHB!LL.'-T6ngtjeD f-tungd), a. Haring a shrill 
voice- “ Is she shrill-tongued or low ? Shah. 

SHRfL'LY, ad. With a shrill noise or sound. More. 

SHRIaiP, n. [A. S. scrimman^ to dry up, to with- 
er. Hichardson, — Gcr. hrimpm, to crimp or 
cramp, to draw together, because, when boiled, 
it draws into a gibbous shape. Junius, — Ger. 
schrutnpfeiif to shrivel. SAmner,] 

1. (^Zof/l,) A name applied 
to the decapod crustaceans 
of the families Palemonida 
and CrangonidtB, but partic- 
ularly of the latter, the type 
of which is the common 
shrimp, or Crangon vulgaris. 

The latter is about two and common .hrimp- 

a half inches m length, and 

of a grayish-brown color, dotted all over with 
dark brown. Tt is esteemed for food, and is dis- 
tinguished from the prawn by the absence of 
the louf?, anterior, serrated spine. Baird, 

2, Any thing diminifehed or contracted in its 

growth i — a little, wrinkled man ; a dwarf ; — in 
contempt. Shak, 

fSHRllffP, v.a. [A. S. scrimmarti to wither, to 
contract-] To contract ; to shrink. JSahard. 

SHRIMP'ING, n. The catching of shrimps by 
means of a shrimp-net. Maunder. 

SHRImP-NSt, n, A net for catching shrimps, 
being a dredge-net fixed on a pole, or a sweep- 
net dragged over the fishing ground. Simtnonds. 

aHRlNE, ft, [A. S, sciin; Dut. scryni Gcr. 
eohrein ; Sw. skrin, — L. s&rinium, a basket or 
chest ; It. smigno ; Sp. escrino ; Fr. ecrin.] A 
case, box, or receptacle for something sacred, as 
the remains or relics of a saint. 

JShrine of the mighty! can it be 

That this is all remains of thee ? Byron. 

jjga?* There were two sorts of shrines x the first small 
and portable, generally containing a single relic, and 
called fenara^ the other sort were tombs differing 
fiom the ffenerality of such monuments only in the 
richness of their docorattons, and in the sanctity of 
the persons whose remains they enshrined. Britton. 

SHRINE, V. a. To place in a shrine ; to enshrine. 
** Bhrmmg them alway for saints.” Tyndade, 

SHRINK, V, n, [A. S. scrincan.^ [X shhunk ; pp, 
SHXtXNKXNO-, SHRUNK. — The preterite shrank, 
and the participle are nearly obsolete.] 

1. To contract spontaneously ; to shrivel. 

And thrink like parchment in consuming fire. J?ryden, 

2. To withdraw or fall back, as from danger; 
to recoil, as in terror, fright, or distress. 

Many whiCK at the first would dare. Daniel. 

Training children to tufflbr some pain without is 

a way to gun firmness and courage. Docke. 

RHRInk, V. a. To make to shrink ; to contract. 

If lie lessens the revenue, he will also ttfyrii/Jc the neces- I 
«i'’v. Taylor, j 


t SHKf OT, n. 1. Process of shrinking ; contraction 
into le&s compass ; corrugation. IVoodicard. 
2, Act of recoiling, as from danger. 


As not a 8*gh, a look, a shrink bewravs 
The least telt touch of a dangerous fear. 


Daniel, 



SHRINK' A^E, n, 1. A shrinking or contracting 
into a leiss compass. Bartlett. 

2, An allowance for shrinking. Clarke. 

SHRlNK'JgR, n. One who shrinks ; one who re- 
tires from danger. Old Sea-Sotig. 

SHRINK 'JNG, n. 1. The act of one who shrinks, 
2. A recoiling ; contraction. South. 

SHRINK' ING-LY, ad. In a shrinking or contract- 
ing manner j by shrinking. Clarke. 

SHRfTE, n. (Ornith,) The thrush. Booth. 

SIIRlV'AL-TY, w. Shrievalty. Johnson. 

fSHRiV’E, V. a, lAoS.scnfan, to receive con- 
fession.] [l. SHKOVB or SHHIVEU ; pp. SHRIV- 
ING, SHRIVEN.] To hear, as a priest, at con- 
fession ; to administer confession to. 

I had rather he should shrive me than wive me. Shak. 

t SHRIVE, V, 71 . To administer confession. 

■Where holy fathers wont to shrive. 


SHRiV'EL (ahriv'vl), v. n, [Dut. schrompele7i ; 
Ger. schnunpehn, to draw into wrinkles.] [i. 
SHRIVELLED J pp. SHRIVELLING, SHRIVELLED.] 

To be contracted into wrinkles ; to wither ; to 
shrink ; to dwindle ; to contract. 

Leaves, if they shni'cl and fold up, give them dnnk. Dvehjn. 

SIIRiV'EL (shrtv'vl), V. a. To contract into wrin- 
kles ; to cause to shiink. 

The scorching blast invades 
The tender corn, and shriveU up the blades. JOryden. 

SHRiV'jpLLED, a. Contracted into wrinkles. Cl. 

•f-SHRiV'5R, 71. One who shrives ; a confessor. 
“ When he was made a shriver** Shak. 

t SHRiV'ING, n. The act of one who shrives, or 
hears confession ; shrift. Spmser. 

SHROFF, n. An Indian name for an East Indian 
banker or money-changer. Broion. 

SIIROff'A^E, 71. The examination of coins, and 
separaticD of the good from the bad. Simmo7ids. 

SIIRO^D, ». [A. S. serud^ clothing.] 

1. t That which protects ; a shelter ; a cover. 

A cedar in Lebanon, with fair hranchoa, and with a shad- 
owing shroud. JSstek. xxxi. 3. 

2. The dress of a corpse ; a winding sheet. 

The knell, the shroud, the mattock, and the grave, 

The deep, damp vault, the daikncss, and the worm, roung. 

3. t The branch of a tree, Wartofi. 

4. pi. {Naut.) A set of ropes reaching from 

the mast-head to the vesseFs sides, to support 
the mast. Datia. 

Bow-rprit shrouds^ those put over tlie head of the 
bowsprit, and extended on each side to the ship’s 
bows, to support the former. — Futtock or footkook 
shrouds, pieces of rope communicating with the fut- 
tock plates above and catharpings below, and forimng 
ladders. Mar, Diet, 

SHRdD'D, V, (35. p. SHROUDED ; pp. SHROUDING, 
SHROUDED,] 

1. t To cover ; to shelter ; to conceal ; — to 
protect. 

Under this thick-grown brake we ’ll shroud our«elve«. Shak, 
Beddee the faults men commit, with this immediate avowed 
aspect upon their religion, there are others who slyly shroud 
themselves under the skirt of its mantle. Decay of Piety, 

2. To dress for the grave, as a dead body. 

■Whoever comes to ^rond me, do not harm 

That suhdle wreath of hair about mine arm. jDonne. 

3. t To cut or lop off, as the top branches of 

trees. Chambers, 

SBRdtrDf v.n. To harbor; to take shelter. Milto9i, 
SHR^Jto'LieJSS, a. Having no shroud. Dodsley^ 
t SHRoto'Y, a. Affording shelter. MiUon. 

t SHR6VE, 0 n. To revel at shrovetide. Beau* ^ FI 

SHROVE'TiDE, n, [Eng.gAnoe, shrove, and ttde,2 
The time of confession ; Shrove-Tuesday. 

And welcome merry Shrovetide, Shak, 

SHBOVE'-TUB^nAY (shrtv'tass-de.), n. [Eng. 
shrive, shrove, and Tuesday. The Tuesday after 


Quinquagesima Sunday, and immediately’ pre- 
ceding Ash-Wednesday, the first day of Lent. 

4g^It wag a custom of the Roman Catliolics to 
confess their sins on that day, m order to receive tl»e 
sacrament, and thereby qualify themselves for a more 
religious observance of Lent. This, in processor tune, 
was turned into a custom of eiirertainrneiits wherein 
they leave off flesh and other dainties, and aftei wards 
by degrees into spoits and merriments, which still, ui 
that church, make up the whole business of the car- 
nival. Eden. 

fSHROV'ING, n. The act of revelling at shrove- 
tide ; the festivity of shrovetide. Hales. 

fSHROW, w. A shrew. — See Shrew. Wright. 

Pox of that jest, I beshrew all shrouos. Shak. 

SHRtre, n. [A. S. scrob ; Ger. scroff, rugged. — 
Ir. sgrahuch, rough ; Gael, scrahan, a stunted 
bush.] A small, low, dwarfish tree, having 
branches which proceed directly from the earth 
without any supporting trunk ; a bush. Lmdley. 
Covered with boughs and shrubs from heaven’s light. Milton, 
Syn.— See Bush. 

SHROb, n. [Eng. syrup, by an easy corruption o1 
y to A, — snrop, shrvp, shrub. Toole. — Perhaps 
from Arab, sharab, sirup.] A beverage or liquor 
composed of lum or other spiiits, acid, and su- 
gar. Dunylisoii. 

SHRtrB, V, a. To rid from shrubs. Anderson. 

SHRtTB'B^lR-Y, n, A plantation or growth of 
shrubs ; shiubs collectively. Gi'aves, 

SHRtJB'Bl-NfiSS, n. State of being shrubby. Ash. 

SIIRIjB'BY, a. 1. Having the natuie of a shrub ; 
as, “ Slxruhby plants.” Mortbner, 

2. Full of shrubs; bushy. 

Duo west it rises from this sJarvIbiby point. Milton. 

3. Consisting of shrubs. 

The goats thoir sJu vbihy browse 
Gnaw pendent. Phihptt, 

Shrubby plant, a perennial plant, with woody steins 
which continue alive and grow year after year. Gray. 

SIIRtJB'L^SS, fl5. Destitute of shrubs. Byron, 

fSHROFF, 71, [Ger. sekroff, rugged.] Dross; 
refuse of metal tried by the fire. Bailey 

SHRtlG, V. n. [Dut, seJmk, fear. Simmer,^ 
From the same root as shriek, Trrt(7i<(V’J [t . 
SHRUGGED J pp. SHRUGGING, SHRUOOKD.J To 
express fear, aversion, or surprise by drawing 
up the shoulders towards the ears- 

With a shrug ffing kind of tremor. Sidnej/, 

SlIRtJG, V. a. To contract or draw up. 

And i^ruff myielf into my ahell, as a tortoise. Florio, 
He shrugs his shoulders when you talk of security. Addmm. 

SHRtj’G, n, A drawing up of the shoulders, usu- 
ally expressing fear or aversion. 

A nod. a shrug, a bcornfUl smile, 

With caution used^ may scive awhile. Kiot/'/. 

SHRt3^NK, z. & p. from shrink, 

SHRDNK'EN (shrfink'kn), jp. from^ArmA. Shrunk. 
[Nearly obsolete.] Spenser. 

SHtIr, int&n. Begone’ shoo! shough! — a term 
used to frighten poultry. Lancashire Dialect. 

SHU'BfT, n. [Arab.] The aromatic and carmin- 
ative fruit or Anethitm sowa. Shnmonds. 

ShUck, n. The outer shell of the walnut, chest- 
nut, Ac. : — the husk of Indian corn. BaHlett, 

In England, the word is applied to jHXls an well 
as husks; ati, pt*a-«/iuc/tA Wnffht. 

SHUd'DBR, V. 71, [Dut. schuddm, to shake ; Ger. 
schuttern, to shake.] [f. 

SHUDDERING, SHUDDERED.] To shiver, or fed 
a tremor, as from cold, fear, horror, or aversion j 
to quake with cold or with fear ; to tremble ; to 
shake ; to quiver ; to quake. 

, fie gave me leave to put on my clothes again, fbr I waa 
etmUlering with cold. 

Cas'sar will shrink to hear the words thou utter’st. 

And shiuidt-r in the midst of all his conquests. Adi1»on, 
Syn.— See Shake. 

SH&D'DJglR, n. A tremor ; a state of trembling. 
Into strong shudders, and to heavenly agues. Bhak, 

BH&D'DIgIR-iNG, n. A peculiar sensation felt 
either externally or internally, which seems to 
be the result of a spasmodic movement of the 
parts in which it occurs ; a trembUng caused by 
rear or dread. DungUson. 
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ct. Trembling with horror or 
aversion ; quaking with fear. Clar^, 

SHCtd'D^R-ING-LY, ad. With trembhng. Clarke. 

SHUDE, n. The husks of rice and other refuse of 
rice-mills, largely used as an adulterating in- 
gredient for linseed cake. iSimmonds, 

SHOP'FLE (shSf'fl), V. a. [Dim. of Eng. shove. — 
A. S. sciifan, to shove.] \_L shuffled ; pp. 

SHUFFLING, ‘stt— n-pj pp, 

1. To throw ' i) f/'Did, r ; to agitate tumultu- 
ously, so as that one thing takes the place of 
another ; to confuse. 

When lots are sJi't^ed together in a lap. Sova.h. 

In most things good and evil lie shvjfled. South. 

2. To cause to change positions with respect 
to each other, as the cards of a pack. 

We sure in vain the cards condemn; 

Ourselves both cut and shuffled them. Prior, 

3. To remove, or to introduce, by means of 
designed confusion. 

Her mother, 

Now firm for Dr. Calus, hath appointed 

That he shall likewise <ihtrjffle lier away. Sfiak. 

It was contrived bv your enemies, and shuffled into the 
papers that were seized. Drydeju 

To shuffle offl to get rid of. “When we have shiif- 
lied ojf this nioital coil.” Shah. — To shuffle itp,to form 
tumultuously or fraudulently ; to throw together in 
haste. “ They used to shuffle vp a summary piocoed- 
ing by examination, without trial of jury.” Baeoa. 

SHOp'FLE! (sliaftl), V. n* 1. To cause the cards 
of a pack to change positions with respect to 
each other. 

A sharper both sliifflles and cuts. L' Estrange. 

2. To play mean tricks ; to practise fraud ; 

to evade fair questions ; to prevaricate ; to quib- 
ble. ** A shuffling eveuse.” Arhutknot. 

If a steward be suttered to run on without bringing him 
to a reckoning, such a sottish foibearance will teach him to 
aJtVffle. South. 

3. To practise expedients; to contend with 
difficulties ; to struggle ; to shift. 

Your life, good master, 

Must shxfflic for itself. Skak. 

4. To Step by pushing the feet without rais- 
ing them ; — to move with irregular gait. 

Who like a cripple shuffled on the ground. Dmi/ton. 

*T is like the forced gait of a shying nag, Shak. 

SIlfJF'PLE, n. 1. The act of one who shuffles, or 
stops by pushing the feet without raising them ; 

— an irregular movement. Bentley. 

2. A trick ; an evasion ; a quibble. 

The gifts of nature are beyond all shams and whiffles. 

L'Estremge. 

SlltJTF'FLE-BOARD, n. The old name of shovet- 
hoard, Todd. 

SH&P'PLE-CAp, n. A play at which money is 
shaken in a hat. Arbuthnot. 

SIlCF'FLgR, n. One who shuffles, or plays tricks. 

&nttF'FLjm, n. 1. The act of one who shuffles ; 
act of throwing into disorder ; confusion. Locke. 

2. Trick ; artifice ; duplicity ; fraud. 

But *t is not so above; 

There is no shiffling. Shak. 

3. Act of Stepping^ by pushing the feet without 
raising them ; — an irregular gait. Johmon. 

SHtJP^FLlNG, p. a. Throwing into confusion: 

— fraudulent; evasive; disingenuous: — mov- 
ing by pushing the feet ; moving irregularly. 

SlltJ-F'FLlNG-LY, ad. With a shuffle or an irreg- 
ular gait. Drydm. 

n. [Arab.] Beeswax. Simmonds. 

SHO'MAC, n. $uinach. McCulhch. 


SIION, V. a. [A. S. scunian ; Dut. sehuwen ; Ger. 
8cheuen.\ p. shunned ; pp. shunning, shun- 
ned*] To avoid; to keep clear of ; to endeavor 
to escape j to evade ; to elude ; to eschew. 

Part curb their fiery steeds, or sA«n the goal 

With rapid wheels. MiUon. 

So chanticleer, who never saw a ibx, 

Yet shwmed mm as a sailor shuns the rocks. JDryden. 

Syru— See Avoid. 

V. n. To decline ; to avoid to do a thing. 

The lark still tihnm on lofty boughs to build; _ 

Her humble n«st lies rilent in die field. WaOer, 

snr/N'L?JSS, a. Inevitable ; unavoidable. Shak. 

SHfrNT, n. [Contracted from shffn «V*] {UedU 
roads.) A turning off to a short track, that the 


principal track may be left free ; a short rail- 
road to turn from a longer. [Eng.] Smart. 

SIICnt, f. a. 1. To shove. Bailey. 

2. To give sudden start to. [Local.] As)i. 

3. To move off from one set of rails to an- 
other, on the line of a railroad ; to switch. Clarke. 

On approacMng the King’s Cross tertninus tT’e »-oyol t-ain 
was shunted into the goods statiur. i.# v *. 

.egp*Thia IS an obsolete terra recently revived, and 
in dailj use throughout England in the railroad vo- 
cabulary. Jltbert fVay. 

SHfJT, V. a. [A. S. seittan^ to shut up ; Dut. 
schutten^ to shut in ; Ger. schiHzen^ to shut, to 
dam.] p*. SHUT ; pp. shutting, shut.] 

1. To close so as to prevent ingress or egress. 

57«rf, Aut the door, good John. Po^. 

2. To enclose ; to confine ; to imprison. 

Go, shut thy solf within thine house. Ezek. ill. 24. 

3. To prohibit ; to bar ; to exclude. 

Shall that be shut to man which to the beast 

Is open i Mdton. 

4. To contract ; not to keep expanded. 

Nor shut thine hand from thy poor brother. JOeut. xv. 7. 

To shut out, to exclude; to deny admission to. “ In 
such a night to shut mo out I ** Skak, — To shut up, to 
close up; to make impervious; to make impassable, 
or impossible to be entered or quitted. “ You shut up 
the kingdom of heaven against men.” Matt. xxm. 13. 

To conclude ; to terminate. “ Tho kind grave shuts 
up the inouinful scene.” Drtjden , — To ffet shut of 
any thing-, to get it thrown or cast off or away, clear 
away ; to get clear ot, nd, or free ; to be shot of. 
Riehardson. 

SHt^T, V. n. To be closed ; to close itself. 

Flowers open in the day, and shut at night. Johnson. 

SHUT, Quit; rid of ; clear. [Local.] Bartlett. 

SHCT, n. 1. A close ; the act of shutting. 

That since the shut of evening none had seen him. Dryden. 

2. A small door or cover ; a shutter. Neicfon. 

SHCT'T^R, n. 1. One who, or that which, shuts. 

3. A cover for a window, of wood or iron. 

Sleep at ease; the shutters make it night Drj/den. 

SHDT'TLE (shfit'tl), n. [A. S. sceotan, to shoot ; 
Dut. schietspocl ; schieten, to shoot, and spoel, a 
spool, a quill ; Icel. 8kutul.'\ 

1. (fFeaving.) An instrument which guides 

the thread it contains so as to make it form the 
woofs of stuffs, cloths, linen, and other fabrics, 
by throwing the shuttle alternately from left to 
right and from right to left across between the 
threads of the warp, which are stretched out 
lengthwise on the loom. Brande. Shak. 

My days are swifter than a weaver’s shuttle. Job vu. G, 

2. {Founding.) A gate or stop to the sow or 

trough by which the melted metal is let out into 
the mould. Simmonds. 

SH0t'TLE-C^)CK, n. 1. A cork stuck with feath- 
ers, to be driven backward and forward by play- 
ers with a battledoor. Johnson, Spenser. 

2. {Bot.) An evergreen shrub of the mallow 
family, indigenous in Mexico ; Feriptera punt- 
cea', — so called from the resemblance of its 
flowers to a shuttlecock. Loudon. 

SHGT^TLE-RAOE, n. A sort of shelf in the weav- 
er’s loom. Simmonds. 

SHWAN^PAn, n. A Chinese abacus, or calculat- 
ing instrument. Smart. 

SHY (sill], a. [Dut. schmo, shy; Oer.scheui Dan. 
sky ; Sw. skygg.] 

1. Disinclined to associate with others ; keep- 
ing apart from society ; not free of behavior ; 
reserved ; not familiar ; coy ; bashful. 

A shjf fellow was the duke; and I believe 
1 know the cause of his withdrawing. IShak. 

2. Cautious ; heedful ; wary ; chary. 

We grant, although be bad much wit. 

He was very of uring it, JBufflJbras. 

3. Suspicious ; jealous. 

Princes are, by wisdom of state, somewhat shy of their 
successors. Wotton, 

SHY, w. A fling; a throw. Bartlett. 

If his lordship gets a stone in Ms hand, he must have a shv 
at somebody. Londm Punch, 

SHY, V. n. p. SHIED ; pp. SHYING, SHIED.] To 
turn aside or start, as a horse ; to sheer. Forby. 

SHY, V. a. To throw, as a flat stone or a shell, 
with a careless jerk ; to fling. Wright. 

SH Y'LV, ad. In a shy manner ; not familiarly. 


SHY’N^SS, ». The state of being shy ; reserved- 
ness ; bashfulness. Bp. Home. 

Syn. — Shyness nrises from a disinclination to be 
familiar, and from thinking too much about one’s 
self, and it generally implies caution or suspicion : 
cwy/n?ii.v IS modest or ditfidcnt reserve; bashfulne.s^, aii 
avtkward timidity, dffldcnce, a feeling winch arises 
generally from uiitlei rating one’s powers. A shy 
man , a diffldcnt peiooii ; a bashful youth ; a coy maid. 

si, n. {Hits.) The syllabic name of the seventh 
tone of any major diatonic scale, Warner. 

SI’A-gOsh, n. {ZouL) The caracal. SmelUe. 

Sl-AL’A-GOGUE (si aiVg»g], n. [Gr. eiaXov, sali- 
va, and «yw, to lead.] {Med.) That which pro- 
motes the secretion of saliva. Dunglison. 

SI- A.M-E^E', n. sing. & pi, A native or the natives 
of Siam. Ency. 

Si-AM-E§E', a. Belonging to Siam. Ec. Hev. 

tSIB, a. [A. S. sib, relation.] Akin, in affinity; 
related by consanguinity. Beau. 4r FI. 

t SIB, n. A relation ; — a companion. Moimtagio, 

Jd^ It is still in use in Lincolnshire, Eng. HalhweU. 
n. An infectious disease in the moun- 
tainous parts of Scotland, resembling syphilis. 

Dunglison. 

SI-BE’Rl-AN, a. Relating to Siberia, a large 
country* comprehending the most northerly 
parts of the Rus.sian empire in Asia. Ency. 

SI-BE'Rl-AN, n. A native of Siberia. P. Cyc. 

S{-BE''RI-AN~CRAb, n. ( Bof.) A deciduous tree, 
indigenous in Siberia, bearing pink flowers in 
sessile umbels ; Fy)tis prunifolia, Loudon. 

Sl-BE'Rl-AN-PEA’TIliB, n. {Bot.) The com- 
mon name of deciduous leguminous trees and 
shrubs, of the genus Oarayana ; — so called 
from their being indigenous in Siberia. Loudon. 

Sl-BE'RITE, or SIB'Jg-RlTE [se-bS'rJt, ; 

blb'e-rii, K. C. IKb.], n. {Min.) A variety of 
tourmaline ; rubellite. Phillips. 

sIb'I-LANCB, n, A hissing sound. Dr, Southey. 

SIb'I-LANT, a. [L. sibilo, sibilajis, to hiss ; sibU 
Im, a hissing, wliich Quintilian has recorded to 
be one of the three words {mitqitiis, sibilus, mitr~ 
mitr) formed from the sound.] Having a hiss- 
ing sound, or the sound of the letter s; hissing. 

SIB'I-LANT, n. A letter or character having a 
hissing sound, as s and z. Latham 

sJb-I-LA'TIQN, n. The act of hissing ; a hissing 
sound. “ A sibilation or hissing.” Bacon. 

SIb'JL-OCts, a. Hissing ; sibilant. Pennant. 

SIB^YL, n, [Gr. ai^vXXa ; Doric for Ai^g, gen. 
of Zefji, Juijiter, and fioo7.y, counsel, i. e. she that 
tells the will of Jupiter ; L. sihylla, a prophet- 
ess.] {Myth.) A prophetic woman of ancient 
Greece and Italy. 

JK^Of the prophetic virgins, called Sibyls, who 
were believed to be thrown by a god into a kind of 
transport or insanity, in which they were able to un- 
veil futurity, ancient writers mention ten, among 
whom the Sibyl of Cuma», in Campania, was the most 
celebrated. According to O. MU Her, the oracle of the 
Sibyls and the woi-^hip of Apollo were carried f o Cum a* 
from the Trojan Ida. A’/icy. .diner. 

SlB'YL-LINE (19), a. [L. sibyllinus.'} Of, or be- 
longing to, a sibyl. Addison. 

Sibylline booJts, a collection of prophecies said to 
have been written by the Sibyl of Cunue, and offered 
by her to Tarquin for sale. When the king, on ac- 
count of the high price asked, refused to buy them, 
the old woman threw three of the books into tho fire, 
and, on a second refusal, three more ; after wdiicli, 
the king, alarmed, paid for the three remaining the 
price asked for the whole, and committed them, aj 
an oracle, to be consulted on iniporiaiit political occa- 
sions, to the keeping of two men. Ency. Amer. 

SfB'YL-LtST, n. A devotee of the sibyl. Cudworth. 

sIc’A-MORE, n. The sycamore. Peacham. 

slc^CA, n. A weight for gold and silver in India,, 
equal to 179| troy grains, Waterston. 

slc'OA— RlT-PEE', n. An East Indian coin of the 
value of 2s, 0.54d, sterling ($0,494). McOuUoch. 

fSlO'CATE, V. a. [L, jtcco,] To dry. Cookermn, 

1 1 SlC-CA'TIQN, n. The act of drying. Bailey. 
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SiC^CA-TXVE, rt. [L, sicco, siccattiSt to dry.] Dry- 
ing ;* causing to dry. Smart, 

fSfC-^IF'lC (sik-sXf|k), a. [l^.siccuSf dry, and 
faciOt to make.] Causing dirj’ness. Baihy, 

Sic'9j-Ty (sik'&§-t§), n, [L. siccitas, drougkt; It. 
siccit't Pr. Dryness ; aridity ; want 

of moisture- Bacon, 

SICE (sl7„ 66) [slz, S. IF. P. J,E,F, Ja.K, Sm,], 
n, [Fr. szj:.] The number six at dice. Dryden. 

fSlOII, a. Such. [Still in vulgar use.] Spenser, 

S{-ClL'l-AN, a, delating to Sicily. E? 2 ey, 

Sicdian Fespers, (French Hist,) the massacre of all 
the French in Sicily on Easter Monday, March 30, 
1*232, at the hour of vespers. Ency, Amer, 

Sl-CiL'I-AN, n, A native of Sicily. Brydom, 

5/- CIL-1-1 ‘J^b (sS-tshII-e-a'n6), n, (Mus,) Noting 
a gentle, rural kind of movement, in six-eight 
measure of rather a slow time, somewhat re- 
sembling the Pastorale,, and borroviing its rhyth- 
mical form from the Sicilian dance. Waimer, 

SICK, a, [A. S. seoc, sick ; But. sieki Ger. siech ; 
Sw. shth ; Icel. syke. — Gr. cix^ds, squeamish.] 

1. Afflicted %vith disease; not well; ill; — 
used with of before the disease. 

Many are weak and iici among j’ou. Bible, 3551. 

Cassias, I am sick of many gnefs. Skak, 

Tended the sick, busiest from couch to coucli. Milton, 


The sick in body call for aid; the sick 
In mind are covetous of more disease. 


Yoxaig. 


2. Affected with nausea ; — now used chiefly 

in this sense in England. DungUson. 

3. Disgusted; tired; weary; — used with of. 

Why will you break the Sabbath of my diiys. 

Now sick alike of envy and ttf praise? Fope, 

4. f Corrupted. “ Sick interpreters-”^ Skak. 

5. Applied to a place where there is sickness, 
or to the bed on which a sick person lies ; as, 
** A sick room ” ; ** A sick bed.*^ 

Tlie sick and feeble parts of France. Shak. 

Syn. — See Sickness. 

t SiCK, V. n. To sicken ; to be ill. Shah. 

efCK'— BfiD, n. A bed on which a sick person 
lies. Congreve, 

I could not prevail on myself to desert his sichbed for any 
scheme of amusement. H, More, 

SlOK'— BERTH, n, A berth for the sick. Clarke, 

SICK'— BRAINED, a. Having a disease of the 
brain. Clarke, 

StOK'EN (stk'kn), t?. a, [t. sicilbned ; jRp, sick- 
ening, SICKENED.] 

1. To make sick; to disease; — to weaken. 

Which should one earth, one clime, one stream, one breath, 
Baise this to strength, and stolen that to death. Prior, 

2. To weary ; to disgust. Roget, 

slCK'EN (sik'kn), v. n, 1. To grow sick ; to fall 

into disease. 

My lord of S. . . . and his eldest son sickened at the siege 
and died at Berghen. JSoioelL 

2. To grow weak ; to decay ; to languish. 

So ^cken waning moons too near the sun. Bryden, 

3. To feel aversion ; to be disgusted. 

Pensive she stood on Ilion^s tovreiy height. 

Beheld the war, and sickmed at the sight. Pope. 

SICK'EN-Ing, p. a. Nauseating; disgusting. 

fSlCK'^IR, a. [L. ffeewm?. — Dut. zeker\ Ger- 
sicker \ Dan- Sure; certain, Spenser, 

Spenser. 
Robinson. 
Spenser. 

SlCK'lSH, a. 1. Somewhat sick ; inclined to be 
sick. ** The medicine did not make her sick- 
_ Boyfe. 

2. Causing nausea ; nauseating; nauseous. 

SICK'ISH-L.y, ad. In a sickish manner. Dr. Allen. 

S)tcxc'lSE'>N£lSS, n. The state of being sickish. 

filC'KLE (stfc'kl), n. [A. S. steel, stool; Dut. sik- 
hel\ Ger. sicJtel; Dan. segel, segl; Sw. sickel . — 
Gr. ^dynZov; L. serula,] A hook for 

reaping grain ; a short, curved reaping-hook. 1 

Immediately he putteth in the stcXrZe, because the harvest ' 
is come. Mark iv.Sd, 

SlC'KLED te'fcld), a. Fumished with a sickle. 

“ The sickled swain.” Thomson. 

sIc'kde-mAn, n.\ pi. siCKt.1iMBKr. A reaper. 

You sunburnt stckkmm,** Snak. 


tSlGK'JglR, Gcf. Surely; certainly. 
tSlCK'JgR-LY, at?. Surely, 
t Si CK'JfiiR-NfiSB, n. Security. 


tsIC'KL5U, n. One who reaps with a sickle ; a 
reaper. Sandys, 

SIC' KLE-SH Aped, a. Shaped like a sickle, 
t SICK'L?SS, a. Not being sick. Ttiberville, 

SiC'KLE-WORT (-wiirt), n. [A. S. stcolwyrt.] 
{Bot.) A plant of the genus Coronilla. Wright, 

SlCK'LIED,^? a. Made sick. Shak, 

SlCK'L{-NESS, n, 1. State of being sickly ; dis- 
position to sickness ; habitual disease. Shak, 
2. Unhealthiness, as of a climate. Graunt, 

SICK'— LiST, n. A list of the sick. Clarke. 

SICK'LY, a, 1. Not in good health ; ailing ; ha- 
bitually indisposed ; weak ; languishing. 

W»v i wc k-ow what health and ease are worth, let us ask 
c 's i‘I 'll !•' pain, and we have the price. Grew. 

2. Faint ; feeble ; languid. 

The moon grows sickly at the sight of day, Dniden, 

3. Marked by, or connected with, sickness. 

When on my sickly couch I lay. Svoift. 

Syn. — See Sickness. 

SICK'LY, ad. Not in health. Shak, 

t SXCK'LY, V. a. To make diseased ; to sieken.SAaA. 

la sicUied o’er with the p<de cast of thought. Shal, 
Sl CK'NESS, n, [Ger. sitcht, passion . — See S ICK j 

1. The state of being sick ; di&casc ; di-vor- 
dor ; malady ; illness. 

J •- w, .'lx.! ■•"I (*.. '■ V *,.** . Matt iv. 2S. 

•< - .B *1 w j! .<!. * • V -J .CM ' i‘5th a trial and a 
di-«‘' . • Whately. 

2. Disorder of the stomach ; nausea. 

Syn. — Sickness denotes the state of being sick ; ill- 
ness, that of being ; mdisposdton, that of being indis- 
posed. Of these three terms sickness is the strongest, 
and indisposition the weakest. Side and tU are often 
used indiscriminately ; butsic/f often supposes the dis- 
ease to proceed from witliin, ill from without ; sick 
at the stomach, sick of a fever ; HI of the measles or 
of wounds. Sick denotes a temporary state : sickly, a 
more permanent one, as he who is sickly is seldom 
well J a sickly constitution ; very sick or ill , a severe 
sickness ; a slight indisposition; an ill state of health; 
ill at ease; morbid feeling; disordered mmd. Sick 
often implies nausea, disgust, distaste, or dislike ; as, 
sick at heart ; stek of a bargain, of company, or of the 
world. 

HI and illness, as applied to disease, are now much 
more used in tlie language than formerly. The term 
illness is not fo bo found in the common version of the 
Bible, or in the poetry of Shakespeare or of Miltoii, 
sick and sickness being used instead of ill and illness ; 
as, “All manner of sickness'*^; “Heal the sick^^ ; 
“ Sick of the palsy, of fever,” &c. But the terms ill 
and illness, as applied to common diseases, have been 
much more used within the past century than they 
were previously. — See Disease. 

sic pAs'STM, n. [L.] So every where, 
SiD'DOW, a. Noting peas that boil freely. Loudon. 

SIDE, n, [A. S. side ; Frs. sid ; Dut. zyde ; Ger, 
sdte ; Dan. side ; Sw. ^ Icel. sida.l 

1. One of the opposite parts in man and other 
animals fortified by the ribs. 

But one of the knights opened his wle with a spear. 

Johnxlx.Zi, Wicktijde's Tram, 
Bro the soft, fearful people to tlic flood 
Commit tlwar woolly eide*. Thomson. 

2. A part of any thing which is long and 
broad, as distinguished from an end ; one of the 
parts of any body that run collaterally, or that, 
being opposite to each other, are extended in 
length ; as, ** The side of a house, a fence, &c.” 

The tables were written on both tlicir skleex on the one 
Side and on the other were they written. Ex, xxxii. 15. 

3. The part of persons on the right hand or 
the left. 

The lovely 'Kiais by his side. 

Sat like a olooming Eastern bride. Brytien, 

4. Line of boundary ; margin ; edge ; verge. 

In wood or grove, by mossy Ibuniain side. Milton, 

5. A part considered in regard to its direc- 
tion or its situation as to the points of the com- 
pass. 

Th^, looking back, all the eaeiem side beheld 
Of ^atftdlee.* xmon. 

6. One of two parties placed in contradistinc- 
tion or opposition to each other. 
wounSl^nboSi'*^?**’^^ erael fight, ntany being sWii^d 

It la granted on both sides that the fear of a deity doth nnl- 
▼eraally posaos the nainde of men. Wotstm. 

7. Party; interest; faction; sect. 

Some, valuing thoee of their own Mr/e or mind, 

Stiu make themselves the measure of tnaaklnd. Pope. 


8. Line of consanguinity or kindred ; as, “He 
is cousin by the mother’s sideF 

9. {Geom^ A straight line forming a part of 
the boundary of a plane figure; as, “ The side of 
a triangle, or a polygon ” : — the line in nhich 
any two of the planes which bound a solid 
intersect each other ; as, “ The side of a cube.” 

To choot.e sides, to select persons to be opposed to 
each other, in any game, or other evercise ot com pe- 
tition, — To take sides, to espouse the cause of one of 
the parties in a contest. 

SiDE, a. 1. Being on the side ; lateral. “ The 
two side posts.” Ex. xii. 7. 

2. Oblique; indirect. A s/rfe wind,” NWfjf, 
Side bar rule, (Eng. Law.) a rule authorized by the 
courts to be granted b> their oflicers as a matter of 
course, without formal application being made to them 
in open couit ; — so called because moved for by the 
attorney at side bar, that is, informally, Bumll, 

SIDE, a. [A. S. sid, sida, ample ; Dan. sid, long ; 
Scot, side.'] Broad; long; large; extensive. 
[Local, north of Eng.] Bi'ockett, 

His branched cassock, a side sweeping gown. B. Jonson. 
SIDE, V. n, [^. SIDED ; siding, sided.] To 
join a party ; to espouse a cause ; to engage in 
a faction ; to take sides. 

Some follow law, and some with beauty side. QranviUe, 
t SIDE, V. a, 1. To be or to stand at the side of. 

The pair w hich do each other side, B. Jonaon, 

2. To attach to a side or party. 

All rising to great place is by a winding stair; and, if there 
he factions, it is good to side a man's selt whilst rising, and 
b.ilaiicc hitusclf when placed. JJacon. 

3. To be equal with ; to match. 

[Ilelcainod more about him m Ins excellent memory than 
any man I ever knew, my loid Falkland only excepted, who 
1 think sided him. Clarendon. 

SIDE' BOARD (feid'bdrd), w. A table with drawers, 
&c., for dining utensils, Britton, 

SIDE-BOX, n. An enclosed seat on the side of 
a theatre. Pope. 

SiDE - cOT, n, A lateral canal diverging from 
the main canal- Tamier, 

SiD'gD, a. Having a side ; as, “ One-sided.'* 
SIDE'FLf', w. A species of insect. Derham, 
SIDE'hIll, n. The side of a hill ; a hillside, 

SiDE'LlNG, n. A ridge or balk on the side of an 
arable field. CotocU. 

SlDE'LiNO, a. Inclined; oblique; sloping; as, 
“ Sideling ground.” Francis, 

SiDE'LONG, a. Lateral ; oblique ; not in front ; 
not direct. “ A sidelong glance.” Dry den. 

SIDE'L<3NG, ad, 1. Laterally ; obliquely. 

Sidelong had pushed a mountain feom his seat. Milton, 
2. On the side, “ Lay pots sidelong,*^ Evelyn. 
SIDE'LOOK (-Iflk), n. An oblique view. StecU. 

SiDE'-POSTS, n, pi. {Carp.) A kind of tniss- 
posts placed in pairs. Biwhamn, 

SlD'jpR, 71. One who sides or joins a party. Sheldon. 
fsroBR, n. Cider. — See Cider. Ash. 

sId'^R-AL, a, [L. sideralis; sidtis, a star ; It. 
siderate ; Fr. sidcral,] Starry ; sidereal. Milton, 

Sln'pR-AT-JID, «. [L. sideror, sideratus, to be 

sun-struck.] Blasted; planet-struck. Broome. 

sId-?;R-A'TION, n, [L. sideratio, a blight ; It. 
sidei'ozione ; Fr. siarredion,] The state of one 
struck suddenly, without apparent cause, and 
as if by the influence of the stars or planets : — a 
blast or blight as in plants. Dwiglison. Ray. 

Sl-DE'Rlgl-AL, a, [L. sidereus, of, or belonging 
to, the constellations.] Relating to the stars ; 
astral; starry. splendors.” Coventry. 

Sidereal day, the interval of time between two sue- 
cessive transits of the meridian by any star.— Sidereal 
year, the interval of time between two successive re- 
turns of the sun to the same position in respect to tike 
same stars, or a fixed point in space. HerecheU 

SlD'jjPR-lTE [sid'^r-it, Ja. K. Cl. Wr. Wb . ; s^- 
d«'rlt, Nm.1, n. 

1. A name applied to an indigo-blue 

variety of quarts, to an arseniate of iron, and 
to a carbonate of iron. Dana. 

2. (Bot.) A plant of the genus Si5fijr£ft>.CfarAe. 

n. [Gr, albnpo^, iron.] (Bo?,) A 
genus of labiate plants ; iron wort. Loudon . 

sId^IP-RQ-CAL'CITB, n. (Min.) A name given 
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by Kirwan to brown spar (the hraun spath of 
werner). Cleaveland, 

SID-JP-RQ-GRAPH'JC, } Kelating to side- 

SID-jE-RQ-GRAPH'T-C^L, ; rography. JBnff, Cyc, 

SID-^I-ROG'RA-PHIST, 7u One who practises sid- 
erography. * Kiiotoles. 

SiD-e-ROG'RA-PHY, n. [Gr. iron or steel, 

and ypd^w, to write.] The art or practice of en- 
graving on steel. Ency. 

SId'^-RQ-MAN’-CY, n. [Gr. ai57}post iron, and fiav~ 
rda, divination. J Divination by burning straws, 
&c., on red-hot iron. Craiib, 

SfD-5-R6M'5-LANB, n. {Min.) An amorphous 
variety of orthoclase consisting chiefly of sili- 
ca, alumina, peroxide of iron, and lime. Dana, 

SlD-Jg-RO-SOHia'Q-LlTE, n. [Gr. Giinjm, iron, 
and to cleave, and a stone.] {Min.) 
A silicate of iron of a velvet-black color. Dana, 

SlD'5-RQ-SCOPE, or SI-DE'RO-SCOPE [std'e-ro- 
skSp, C, TVr, Wb.\ sid-e-r8s^k3p, K.; s§-dg'ro- 
skSp, Sm, 0.], n. [Gr. ffidn^og, iron, and GKoviia, 
to view.] An instrument for detecting small 
particles of iron in any substance. Smart. 

S/D-S-iJOX'r-ZOJY, n, [Gr. iron, and 

wood.] {Bot.) A genus of tropical trees 
with very hard wood, Baird. 

BIDjS'— sAd-DLE, n, A woman’s riding saddle, 
with a pommel and one stirrup, Simmonds. 


women 
astride. 

SiDE-SAD'DLE-FLoW'JglR, n, (Bot.) The com- 
mon name of a genus of perennial North Amer- 
ican plants, having tubular or pitcher-shaped 
leaves capable of holding water, and furnished 
with an arching hood in some species ; S«rm- 
cenia ; — so called from the resemblance of its 
stigma to a pillion. Loudon. 

SIde^'mAn, n, [A corruption of synodsman^ 

1. An assistant to a churchwarden. Hook, 

2. One who takes sides ; a partisan. Milton, 

BIDE'— TA-BLE, n. A table to be placed at the 
side of a room. Tatler, 

SfDE'-TAK-lNG, n. Act of joining a party. HaU. 

SIDE'— VIEW, n. An oblique view ; a side-look. 

SIDE'WAlk (sld'wSLwk), n, A walk for foot- 
passengers by the side of a street or road ; a 
foot-way ; a foot-path. Sat. Mag, 

Sidewalk, causeway, troUoir, is probably a pure 
American coinage. Bnsted, 

SIDE '-WAY, 71. A way on one side. Soathey, 

SiD E' WAY $ (sid'waz), ad. Inclining to one side ; 
laterally ; sidewise. Milton, 

SIDE'-WInd, n, A wind blowing laterally, or 
against the side. Swift. 

SfDE'Wl JE, ad. On or toward one side ; later- 
ally ; sideways. Newton. 

BID'lNG, n. 1. Attachment to a side or party. 

A« floon as discontents drove men into ^irtgat. K. CharVw. 

2. A turn-out or place for passing, as on a 
railway, [England.] Simmotvds, 

Sf 'DliE (si'dl), V, n, 1, To go or move sidewise or 
with the side foremost, SfMft, 

2. To lie or be placed on one side. Swift» 

3. To saunter. [Local, Eng.] Swift* 

SIde'LING, ad. With the side foremost ; sidewise, 

SIE^^E (ssj), n, [L, eedes, a seat; sedeo, to sit: 
It. sedio, sede, a seat ; aesedio, a siege ; Sp. asC 
BTiio, a seat ; eitio, a siege ; Fr. a seat, a 
siege. — See Sbt, and Sit.] 

1. fAseat. ‘‘iStsye of justice.** Shah, 

2. f The pope's see. Bernere* 

3. t Place; situation; site. “The siege of 

his abode.** BaUwe of Fleasure, 

4. f-Rank; class; estimation. Shah, 

5. t Stool ; discharge of feeces. Browne, 

6. A continued attempt to gain possession. 
I^ovo «tood the ei^ge, and w<rald not yield Ids breart ptj/den, 

7. (Mil.) The placing of an army round or 
before a fortified place for the purpose of at- 
tacking it, and compelling a surrender, or the 
operation of attacking a fortified place under 
cover of earth thrown up ftom trenches. 

Gha.ofMil, Term, 


[Fr. siMer, to whisper.] A 
Brewer. 


t SIE^E (sej), T. a. To besiege. Spenser* 

Si'Jgl-NiTE, n. (3/?n,) A plutonic rock consisting 
of quartz, felspar, and hornblende, and resem- 
bling granite except in having hornblende as a 
substitute formica; — so named because origi- 
nally quarried at Syetie, Egypt, and written als>o 
syenite. Lyell. 

Sf-Jg-NlT'fC, a. Relating to, resembling, or con- 
taining, sienite. Phil. Mag, 

SI-ER 71, ^ [Sp., from L. serra, a saw.] A 
saw : — a chain of hills, or a ridge of mountains 
and craggy rocks. Velazquez. 

SURS*T4, [Sp.] A nap taken after dinner, 
in the hot part of the day. Velazquez. 

SJ-jSS'TJpR, n. A silver coin of Bavaria, woith 
about Sjd. ($.0,165). Sbmnonds, 

SIEUR (se'ur), n, [Fr.] Sir ; — a title of respect 
or courtesy to a superior. Laiidais. 

SfEVE (siv), n. [A. S. sife, syfe ; siftan, to sift ; 
Dut. zeef\ Ger. sieh', Sw. siht\ Icel. ««.] 

1. A vessel or utensil with a bottom of net- 

work, or of some material perforated, used for 
separating finer substances, or parts of sub- 
stances, from coarser, as flour from bran, and 
also for uniformly mixing powders, the parti- 
cles of which are so small as to freely pass 
through the openings. To7mi7iso7i, 

2. A basket of a certain measure. Steevem, 

f s!f'fle-ment, n, 

whistling. 

sIft, V, a, [A. S. sifian'f Dut. ziffen% Ger. sie- 
ben, sichten\ Dan. sigte ; Sw. siktaJ\ [^. sifted ; 

pp. SIFTING, SIFTED.] 

1. To separate by a sieve, as flour from bran ; 
— to mix by a sieve, as powders. Holland, 

2. To separate ; to part. D7'yden, 

3. To examine critically ; to try ; to discuss. 

As neor as I could him on that argument. Sfitdi, 

Those who have not S3fud this question to the bottom. 

Horsley, 

Syn. — See Discuss. 

sIft'^JR, n. One who, or that which, sifts. 

sIft'ING, n. The act of one who sifts. 

sJg, n, D‘‘ine. [Local, England.] Ash, 

SIg, an Anglo-Saxon prefix signifying victory, 
used in proper names, as in Sf^bert, famous for 
victory ; -Sty ward, victorious preserver- It cor- 
responds to Gr. viK, in Nicander, &c., and to L. 
me, in Victorimis. Gibson. 

SIQAUIiTIAN (se-gaLwI'sh^-n), a, {Surg.) Noting 
an operation or section for the pu^ose of in- 
creasing the capacity of the pelvis in cases 
of impracticable labor ; symphyseotomy ; — so 
termed because first performed by Sigault, a 
French surgeon. Dunglison, 

SIGH (si), V. n. [A. S. sicaTi; Dut. zuchten; 
Ger. sci^zen ; Dan. sukke ; Sw. sucka ; Old Eng. 
sike, mthe, sythe, — Apparent^ the same as 
A. S. sucan, ay can, to suck. Michardson^ [i. 
SIGHED ; pp, SIGHING, SIGHED.] To inhale and 
expire a long breath audibly, as from grief. 

Sighed, and looked, and sighed again. JOrydm, 

SfGH (si), V, a, 1. To emit by sighing. 

I loved the maid X married; never man 

Sighed truer breath. Shak. 

2. To express by sighing. “ Sighed back her 

grief.** Hoole. 

3. t To sigh for; to lament; to mourn. 

Agee to come, and men unborn 

Shall bleas her name and sigh her &te. Frior. 

SIGH (si), n, [A. S. siccet', Dut, zucM j Ger. scuf- 
zer ; Dan. sttk ; Sw- suck; Old Eng. atihe, sythe.'] 
A deep or long breath or respiration, made au- 
dibly, as in gnef. 

My aighe are many, and my heart ie fhint. Zam, i, 22. 

ffear “ A very extraordlna^ pronunciation of this 
word prevails in London, and, what is more extraor- 
dinary, on the stage, so different from every other 
word of the same mnn as to make it a perfect oddity 
in the language. This pronunciation approaches to 
tire word sUAfS ; and the only difference is, that sithe 
has the flat aspiration, as in this, and sigh the sharp 
one, as in thin. It is not easy to conjecture what 
could be the reason of this depasture from anal- 
ogy, unless it were to give the word a sound which 
seems an echo to the sense ; hut pronouncing gh like 
th in this word is too palpable a contempt of orthog- 
raphy to pass current without the stamp of the best, 
the most universal, an,d ];;ermauent usage on its side.’’ 


Walker, This ** extraordinary pronunciation ” of 
is more or less common in some parts of the United 
States. It is not countenanced by any of the ortho, 
epists. 

sIgh'^R (si'er), «. One who sighs. Beau. § FI 

SIGHTING (si'jng), n. The act of one who sighs. 

SIGH'ING-LY (sl'ing-), ad. With sighs. Wi'igbi 

SIGHT (sit), n. [A. S. gesiht\ Dut. pezigt\ Ger. 
gesieht; Dan. sigt ; Sw. sigte. — “The preteiitc 
perfect of see was anciently written sigh ; 
whence sighed, sighd, sight,*^ Richardson.] 

!• Act of seeing ; perception by the eye; view 
Not to me returns 

Day, or the sveet approach of even or mom. 

Or aight of vernal bloom or summer’s rose, 

Or flocks, or herds, or hunion face divine. Milton, 

Who ever loved that loved not at first aightl Marlowe. 

2. The power or the faculty of seeing ; the 
power of perceiving objects % the eye; the 
sense of seeing ; vision ; extent or limit of vision. 
If bees go right to a place, they must needs have sight, Bacon, 

O loss of sight, of thee X most complain. Milton, 

3. Open view; situation to be seen. 

.Sneas cast his wondering eyes around. 

And all the Tyrrhene army had in sight. 

Stretched on the spacious plain fram Ie« to right. Hryden, 

4. Something to be seen; a spectacle; a 
show; an exhibition. “A sight so fair.*’ Milton, 

And Moses said, X will now tarn aside, and see this great 
sight, why the bush, is not burned. Hse. lii. 3. 

Not proud Olympus yields a nobler sight. 

Though gods assembled grace his towering height Pope, 

6. The organ of seeing ; the eye. [».] 

From the depth of hell they lift their sight. Drydm. 

6. Knowledge, notice, or examination from 
seeing; inspection. 

It was writ as a private letter to a person of piety, upon an 
assurance that it should never come to any one’s sight but 
her own. fVake. 

7. One of two small holes or narrow^ slits 

made in the opaque plates affixed to certain in- 
struments for measuring angles, and so arranged 
that the object to be observed may be seen 
through the posterior and anterior openings at 
the same time ; sight-hole. Lm'dner*. 

Their eyes of fire sparkling through sights of steel. Shak, 

8. A small, projecting piece of metal on the 

upper surface of tne barrel, near the muzzle, of 
a rifle or other fire-arm, to assist the eye in aim- 
ing. StoequeUr, 

9. A great number or quantity. Brockett, 
If youth could know what age do crave, 

Sights of pennies youth would save. Eng. Prorerb, 
The great naan brought, on We side, a great sight of law- 
yers. Zatmet^a Strtfions 

Jit sight, on presentation. “ A bill payable at sight.” 
Bouvier, Eield of sight, the circular space within 
which objects are visible through a properly adjusted 
microscope or telescope; — called also Jield pf view, 
Hoblyn, — To take sight, to take aim. 

SIGHT (sit), V, a. To bring within sight. Clarke. 

SIGHT (sit), V, 7u To look along a straight line 
or surface, as along the barrel of a gun m aim- 
ing, or through the sight-holes of an instrument 
for measuring angles ; to take sight. Dames, 

SlGHT'^D (sit'§d), a, Havirug sight: *— used 
chiefly in composition ; as, “ SnoTt-da^Afe<i.** 

t SlGHT'Ft)L, a- Yisible ; perspicuous. Chaucer, 

t SiGHT'Ft^L-NfiSS (sit'mi-n«8), n. Clearness of 
sight; perspicuity. Sidney, 

HlGHT'-HOLE, n. 
through. 

SIGHT'LJJSS (slt'l^s), a, 1. Wanting sight ; blind. 

2. That cannot be seen ; invisible, “ The 

sightless couriers of the air.** Shak, 

3. t Offensive to sight ; unsightly. Shak, 

SlGHT'L^lSS-LY, ad. In a sightless manner- 

SIGHT'LJPSS-NIISS (slt'lf s-n«s), n. Want of sight. 

SfGHT'LT-NfiSS (Slt'4-n«s), n. Appearance pleas- 
ing to the eye ; comeliness. FuUer, 

BlGHT'LY (flit'l?), a, 1. Fleasing to the eye; 
comeW.' “ Sightly horses.*’ L* Estrange, 

2. Having an extensive view or prospect, as 
a place ; conspicuous. Wright. 

SiGHT'-SEE-ING, ». The act of seeing sights, 
or objects of curiosity. J. B* Ireland 

SIGHT'-SEE-ING, a. Employed or enf^d in 
seeing sights or curiosities. Me. Rev. 


A hole to see, or to be seen, 
Shak, 
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SIGHT-SEER 

SlGHT'-SE-^IR, n. Oac who sees sights or curi- 
osities, Be. Mev. 

SIGHT'-SnoT, n. Beach of the sight. 

Till I get, as it were, out of sight-sfiot, Cowley. 

SIGHTS'— 5IAX (sits'-), n, {Mus.) One who reads 
or sings music reamly at first sight, Moore. 

». [L, eigiUumy dim. of sig^mmi a sign.] 
A seal ; a signature. Dryaeri, 

Sig^JlnLA' RI~4, 71. pL [L., from sigilla^ little 
earthen-ware* images.] 

1. {^Roman An(.) The last two days of the 
Saturnalia, on which little earthen- ware images 
were exposed to sale anti given as toys to cnil- 
dren: — also the images themselves. fV', Smith. 

2. {Pal.) An extinct genus of trees found 

in the coal formation, with regular fiuted cylin- 
^cal stems without branches, and marked at 
intervals by sears where leaves were inserted. 
They sometimes grew to the height of sixty or 
seventy feet. Lgell. Ansted. 

t sr^'lL-LA-TlVE, a. [Old Fr, sigillatif^ from L. 
sigillicni^ a seal,] Fit to seal, or for a seal ; — 
composed of wax. Cotgrave. 

SIg'MA, n. The name of the Greek letter 2, ff, 5 
(English $). 

sIg'AIoTd, } 05. [Qr. sigma, and fuSof, form.] 

SIG-MoId'AL, 3 {Bot. & Anat.) Curved like the 
Greek f, or the English e. (j^rag. Bunglison. 

SiirmoiJ Jlezure of the colon, the last curve of the 
colon before its termination m the rectum. Dmiylibon.. 

sIgN (sin), n. [L. sigmtm ; It. segno ; Sp. senal, 
signo, sena ; Fr. signe, — A. S. segen, a standard ; 
Dut. aein, a signal ; Ger. zeiehen, a token ; Arm. 
sggn, syn . — Ir. sighin. — Sansc. zagal\ 

1. Any thing indicating or representing some- 
thing else ; a token ; an indication , a .signal. 

Biyns must resemble the tilings they signify. jffooker\ 

Sto»* ftre either to represent or resemble things, or only to 
mtuiiate and auggiist them to the nuud. Olrrjteld. 

They made stgita to his fUther how he would have him 
called. £\tkei.\\2. 

When it is evening, ye say* It will be fidr weather, for the 
sky is rod; and, in the raornme. It will be foul weather to- 
day, for the sk^y' is red and lowering. Oye hynocritosl ye can 
discern the ot the sky, but can ye not aiscern tlio aigjts 
of the times? Jlatt. xvi. Ji, 3. 

Among all nations, and at all times, certain ^igmha.ve been 
considered as proof of assent or dissent. £ouvier. 

2. Something hung or placed near or over a 
dooi, as a lettered board, or a carved or painted 
figure, indicating the occupation of the tenant, 
or giving notice of what is made or sold within. 

An ale-house’s paltry sign** Skak. 

3. A wonder ; a miracle ; a prodigy ; a por- 
tent. ** Signs and judgments dire.” Milton, 

Except yo see aigna and wonders, ye will not believe. 

John iv. 49. 

4. A memorial ; a monument ; a warning. 

The earth oifoned her mouth, nud swallowed them up to- 

S ?tlLcrwith Kor.xh, when that company died, 'tthat time the 
re devouicd two hundred and iilcy men, and ibcy became 
a sign. JUitnu xxvi. 10. 

6. A mark of representation , a symbol ; a 
type. Holy symbols or signs.** Brerewood. 

It was usual for persons who could not write to make the 
atgn of the cross in confirmation of a charter. IMtertaon. 
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now each about thirty deirree^ of the sign of the 
same name. — See PRnrr.hSios OF the equi- 
noxes Braude. Hert,chel. 

11. {Algebra.) A symbol used to denote the 
relation of quantities, to indicate an operation 
to be performed, or to show’ the nature of a re- 
sult of some previous opeiation; as, the sign 

(V- ^1 ;Vr addition, the sign — (minus) tor 
■ai.jM.-. the sign X for multiplication, &c. 

Davies ^ Peck. 

Syn.— See Mark, Sional. 

SIGN (sin), V. a. [L. signo ; It. seg^iare ; Sp. 
lar \ Fr. segner, — A. S. senian ; Dut. seinen.] 
[f. SIGNED ; pp. SIGNING, SIGNED.] 

1. To mark with a type or symbol. 

We receive this child into the congregation ot Christ’s flock, 

! and do stgn lum with the sign of the cross. Com. Prayer. 

I 2. To mark with one’s name or signature, as 
an instrument or writing ; to subscribe. 

' Be pleased to sign these papers; they are all of great con- 
cern. Brt/den. 

It was usutd for persons who could not write to make the 
airfli of a cross in confirmation of a charter. Fiom this is 
derived the phrase of ngning, instead of subscribing a pa- 
per. iio&j? tson. 

3. To represent typically; to indicate by a 
sign ; to signify ; to betoken ; to denote. 

They [the sacraments and symbolsj receive the names of 
what themselves do sign. Bp. Taylor. 

4. To make known ; to show ; to manifest, [r.] 

’V<' 1 “. • » 1*01 •• p'*';'*'* e“'l •-« ♦'• li 

W . ■ f, . ■ . ' I- ; Shak. 

5. t To dress or array in insignia. 

Here tiiy hunters stand. 

Signed m thy spoil and crimsoned in thy lethe. Shak. 

SIGN (sin), x\ n. 1. f To be a sign or omen. Shak. 

2. To make a sign ; to give a signal, “ Sign- 
ing to their heralds with his hand.” Dryaen. 

SIGN'A-BLE (sin-), a. That may be signed. Bacon. 

sIg'NAL, n. [It. segnale ; Sp. serial ; Fr. sigriaLI 

1.‘A sign that gives notice; any thing that 
gives, or that is in tended to give, notice ; token. 

Whistle then to me, 

As signal that thou hear’st something approach. Shak. 

At a signal given, the streets w itli olr.mors i iiig. Bn/dcn. 

2* Notice given by a sign ; indication. 

Tlie snn hath made a aold'"' set, 

A id b\ ru* lu'ifbt f..'i‘k 01 * In- t.« cn, 

(JiM*" '•('//lo/ of .1 coo(ll> dav lo-no.-iw ^lak. 

3. {Trigonometry.) An object used to mark 
the positions of triangulation points. Da. ^ P. 

Syn. — Signal is a sign previously agreed upon, 
which serves to give warning or notice of something, 
and is arbitrary j a sign enables a person to recog- 
nize some object, and may be natfiral. We converse 
with those who are present by signs 5 we convey in- 
formation or warning to those who are at a distance 
by signals. 

SIg'NAL, «. [It. segnalaio; Sji. serialado,] Em- 
inent ; memorable ; remarkable ; extraordina- 
ry ; distinguished. ** Signal acts of cruelty.” 
Clarendon. “ A very signal accident.” Swift. 

SIg'NAL, V. a. To mark with a sign. Layard. 

sIg'NAL— EIRE, n. A fire serving as a signal. 

t SIG-NAl'I-TY, n. The quality or the state of 
being signal. ' Brovme, 


6. A mark of distinction; cognizance; note. sIg'NAL-IZE, v. a. p. signalized ;jop. sign a l- 

When the great ensign of Messiah blazed IZIN^ SIGNALIZED.] ^ 

Aloft by angels borne, Ws sign in heaven, Mllion. 1, To make Signal, eminent, or remarkable ; 


When the great ensign of Messiah blazed 

Aloft by angels borne, his sign in heaven. Milfon. 

7. The subscription of one’s name ; a signa- 
ture. Johnson. 

8. A term used by the English Church, in her 

formularies, to signify the relation that subsists 
between an external ordinance and that which 
it represents. Eden. 

9. {Mas.) Any character, Moore. 

10. {Astron.) A portion of the ecliptic or zo- 

diac eontaining thirty degrees, or a twelfth part 
of the complete circle. Brands. 

J8®-The first of the twelve signs commences af the 
point of the ecliptic tlirough which the sun passes at 
the tune of the vernal equinox, and they are counted 
firom west to east. Their names, m the order in which 
they Ibllow each other, together with tlie characters 
by which they are indicated on globes, in almanacs, 
and in books of astronomy, are as follows ; — jJrtcs 
CI^)> Thitni# ( H ), Gemini (U), Cancer (s^), Leo 
CO)> Zdbra (sCi), Scorpio (HI), Sagitta- 

rim ( J ), Capneomus ( V0“ )t .Aquarius ( % ), ^oes 
(>€)-— The signs derived thoir names from twelve 
constellations of the zodiac, with which their places 
coincided in ancient times (above 200 years before the 
Christian era) ; but owing to the precession or w^est- 
tvard motion of the oquinoxes, the constellations are 


1. To make signal, eminent, or remarkable ; 

to celebrate ; to distinguish. Addison. 

Some one eminent spirit having ngnaUgedlais valor and 
ibrtune in defence of liis country. Swift. 

2. To make a signal or signals to. Roget. 

3. To give notice of, by a signal, or by tele- 

graph. **The ship was signaUzed about eight 
o^clock.” N. T. Com. Advertiser. 

Syn. — See Distinguish. 

sIg'NAL-LY, ad. Eminently 5 remarkably ; mem- 
orably. ’ South. 

sIg'NAIi-POST, ? n, a pole or spar erected on 

SlG'N^Ii— STA pf, ) some prominent or some dis- 
tinguishable place, for making signals to ship- 
ping, &c. Stmmonas. 

t SIG-NA'TIQN, n. [L. signaiio.] The act of 
signing; sign. Browne. 

f sTg'NA-T 9-RY, a. [L. signatorim.} Pertain- 
ing to, or used in, sealing. Bailey. 

sIg'NA-TURE, n. [It. segnaiwra ; Sp. signcd!wa\ 
Fr. signature.^ 

1. A sign or mark impressed ; a stamp. 


SIGlSriFICATION 

The brain heinff well ftimizhed with various traces, -rfona- 
and images. ^ nails. 

Vulgar parents cannot stamp their race 
With &anatur es of such majestic grace. Pope, 

2. A mark upon any body, — particularly on 
a plant, by which it was formerly supposed its 
nature or medicinal use was pointed. 3fore. 

Herbs are distinguislied by marks and signatw es. Baker. 

3. A mark giving proof, or proof drawn from 

marks. Glanvill. 

4. The name of a person signed or subscribed 
as to an instrument or writing. 

6. {Eccl. Law.) A sort of rescript without 
seal, containing the supplication for a pardon, 
the grant of the pardon, and the signature of the 
pope, or of his delegate. Bouvler. 

6. {Printing.) A letter or figure at the bottom 

of the first page of each sheet, to denote the 
order of the sheets, and to facilitate the arran- 
ging of them for binding. Brands. 

7. {M 2 ts.) The flats or the sharps placed after 

the clef, at the beginning of the staff, affecting, 
throughout the movement, all notes of the same 
letter. Brands. 

t sIg'NA-TURE, V. a. To mark or distinguish by 
a signature ; to sign. Cheyne. 

SIG'NA-TU-RIST, n. One who holds the doctrine 
of signatures impressed naturally on bodies, 
especially on plants, [b.] Browne. 

SlGN'JglR (sln'er), n. One who signs. 

SiG'NJpT, n. A seal for making impressions ; — 
a sign of authority ; a royal seal. Drydcn. 

ITere is the hand and seal of the duke; you know the char- 
acter, I doubt not, and the signet. Shak. 

Privy signet, in England, one of the seals of the 
sovereign, used in sealing piivate letters and grants 
under the sign-manual. Brando. 

(Scottish Law.) The signet is the seal by which the 
king’s letters and writs for the purpose of justice are 
now authenticated. 

Wnter to the signet, (Scotland.) anciently a clerk in 
the office of the secretary of state, by whom writs 
were prepared. Craig. 

SIG'NjpT— rIng, n. A ring containing a signet or 
seal. Aylijffo. 

SIG-NiP'l-CANCE, > which is sig- 

S|G-n!f' 1-CAN-CY, S nified; moaning; import. 
“ The signifcarice of his action.” StiUmgJlvet. 

2 . Power of signifying ; force ; energy. 
“ Terms of particular signijicancy.** Atterbttry. 

3. Importance ; moment ; consequence. 

A circumstance of less sigruficancyhna been construed into 
an overt act of high treason. Atldiaon. 

SIG-nIp'I-OANT, a. [L. significans'. It. ^ Sp. 
significante\ Fr. signifiani.\ 

1. Standing as a sign of something ; betok- 
ening; signifying; significative; indicative. 

It was well said by Plotinus that the stars were sigmfrmity 
but not cliicient. Jlahigh, 

2. Expressing meaning ; bearing signification. 

** Significant expressions.” [lolder. 

3. Expressive or representative. Such rites 
and ceremonies as are significant,** Hooker. 

4. Important; momentous. Johnson, 

Syn. — A look ie when it expresaes an 

idea that exists in the mind, and carmine when it 
is made to express the whole mind or heart. Sig- 
nificant is used m an indifferent sense; expresmue, m 
a good sense. A significant look may convey a good 
or a bad idea ; but an er»rc.x;u‘i7e countenance expresses 
good feeling. 

f SJG-NIp'J-CANT, 71. That which is significant ; 
a sign ; a tolkcn. Shak. 

SIO-NlP'l-CANT-hY, ad. In a significant man- 
ner. Bmdh. 

SlG-NlP'pCATE, n. (lAigic.) One of several things 
signified by a common term. 'Wlwiely. 


1. The act of signifying or making known by 
signs or words; expression, 

AU tpeakbig or of one's mind Implies an art 

or address of one man to snothor. 

2. That which is expressed by signs or words ; 
meaning; import; sense. 

It [Lord] iff « word, thereibFe, of largo and vnrieasi sftmbf- 
aaivon. BarsWy. 

TrbpcB. which, you know, rhange the nature of a known 
word by Hp^tlyiiig to It ziwno ntluT sStpujivntxoa. Bryilttk. 

3. {Fi^ench Law.) The notice given of n de- 
cree, sentence, or other Judicial act. Bourltr. 
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Syn. — The fnffnificatiov of e word is that which it 
is nmde to signify ; the meamn^^ that which it is 
meant to express. In this sense, we may say indiffer- 
ently the proper, improper, metaphorical, general, &c , 
&i^7nfication or mtaiuntr of words ; but, in reference to 
individuals, is more projier than sig-n\fication^ 

as to convey a meaninir^to attach a meaning' to a word, 
and not to convey or attach a signification. On the 
other hand, it is more proper to say a literal significa- 
tion. than a literal meaning. The common or literal 
signification of a word; the meaning intended to be 
conveyed j the import of the plir.i'ie or tJic terms ; the 
sense or meaning of tlie writer or of the sentence. 

SlG-NiP'1-CA-TlVB, a, [L. significativus ; It. ^ 
Sp. si(jniJicaf.ivo ; Fr. sigmficat^.l 

1. Betokening by an external sign. 

The holy symbols or signs are not barely significative, 

JBrerewood. 

2. Having meaning or signification ; strong- 
ly expressive. ** Significative words.** Camden, 

SlG-NlF*l-CA-TiVE-LY, ad. In a significative 
manner. Abp, Usher, 

SlG-NlF'l-CA-TiVE-NESS, n. The quality of be- 
ing significative. West, Rev, 

SIG-NIP*I-CA-TQR, n. One who, or that which, 
signifies. Burton, 

SIG-nIf^J-CA-TQ-RY, n. That which signifies or 
represents. Bp, Taijhr, 

SJG-J\ri-FI-CJi'FlT, n, [L., he has signified,} 
{Bed, Late,) A writ issuing out of chancery, 
upon a certificate given by the ordinary of a 
man’s standing excommunicate by the space of 
forty days, for his confinement in prison until 
he submit himself to the t athority of the church ; 
— so termed from the emphatic word in the 
WTit. Whishaw. 

SIg'N 1-PY v, a, [L. signifieo ; signum^ 

a sign, and ^^10, to make ; It. significare ; Sp. 
significar\ Fr. signifier^ [z, signified; pp, 

SIGNIFYING, SIGNIFIED.] 

1. To make known by some sign ; to express 
or declare by a token ; to betoken ; to point to. 

Then Paul tooh the men, and, the next day, purifying 
him M with them, entered into the temple, to signitg the ac- 
Con.,>li8hment of the days of purification. AcU xxi. 26. : 

Nobody ever saw one animal, by its gestures and natural j 
eries, siqmfn to another, This is mine? that yours? I am will- 
ing to give this for that. A, Smith, < 

2. To make known ; to declare ; to proclaim. 

It seemeth to me unreasonable to send a prisoner, and not 
withal to mgnify the crimes laid against lum. Acts xxv, 

3. To mean; to express; to denote; to im- 
ply; to purport. 

It 18 a tale 

Told by an idiot, fhll of sound and fhzy, 

Signifying nothing. Shak. 

4. To import ; to weigh. “ What signijies the 

splendors of courts ? ” U Estrange, 

If the first of these fall, the power of Adam, were it never 
so great, will signify nothing to the present societies in the 
world. Locke. 

sIg'NI-F'5’, V, n. To express meaning with force. 

If the words be but comely and signifying. B. Jonaon. 

SIGfirrOR (sen'yur), n. [It. signof'e,} A title of 
respect in some countries.— See Seignior, 

t stGNaQR-fZB (s6n'yur.l2s), v, a. To lord over ; 
to seigniorize, Skelton, 

t stON'IQR-iZB (s8n*yvr-lz), v. n. To have do- 
minion ; to boar rule. Old Play, \ 

sJgN'IOR-Y (sSn'yiir-e), n. sigmria,} 

1. l)ommion or domain ; seigniory. Shah, 

2. t Priority of birth; seniority. Shak, 

SIgN'-MAn'U-AL, n. (Eng, Law.) The royal sig- 
nature of Tfngland written at the top of grants 
and letters. WTnahav?, 

atGN*~PAINT-]pR,n. A painter of signs for shop- 
keepers, &c. Burney, 

SIGN '-POST (aln'pfist), n, A post on which a 
sign is suspended or fixed. Vryden, 

t SiK, t SiKE, a. Such. — See SiOH. Spenser, 

SiKE, n. 1. t A sign. Chaucer, 

2. A sick person. [Local, 3Sng.] W^^ht, 

3. A small stream; a rill. [Local, Bng.] Todd, 

t sIk'^R, a. & ad. Sure : — surely. Chaucer. 

t sTK' BE-N feSS, n. Sureness. Chaucer. 

Sll^B, V. a, [Sw. stJa.] To strain or skim, as milk : 
— to boil gently, [Local, Eng.] Oroee. Wright, 


SfLE, n. [Sw. 

1. A fine siex'e. [Local, Eng.] Wright, 

2. A young herring. Pennant, 

SPl^XCE, «. IJu. sileniium; sileOf to be silent; 
It. silenzio; Sp. silencio; Fr. silence,] 

1 The state of being silent ; absence of sound 
or noise; stillness; noiselessness; quiet. 

Hail, happy crfivc<, calm and secure retreat 

Ot sacred silence, rest's eternal »eat. Boseommon, 

2. The state of holding peace ; forbearance of 
speech or utterance ; —taciturnity ; muteness. 

Unto me men gave ear, and waited, and kept silence at my 
counsel. Job xxix. 21. 

1 was dumb with silence; I held my peace. Bs. xxxix. 2. 

8. Want of mention ; oblivion ; obscurity. 

Thus fame shall be achieved. 

And what most merits fame in silence hid. 3Iilton, 

4. Withdrawal from notice ; secrecy. Johnson. 

Syn. — See Taciturnity. 

Sl'LBNCE, Be silent! be still ! Shak. 

SPLBNCE, V. a. [*. SIDBNCBD ; pp. SILENCING, 
SILENCED.] 

1. To make silent ; to put to silence ; to re- 

strain from sound or noise ; to still ; to hush. 
** Silence that dreadful bell.” Shak. 

Suspend the fight, and eiZencc all our guns. WaUer, \ 

2. To restrain from speaking; to oblige to 
hold peace. ** The ambassador is silenced'' Shak. 

If It please him altogether to silence me, . . . yet I hope he 
will give me grace even in my thoughts to praise him. Watts. 

3. To quiet; to put to rest; to put an end to. 

This would silenee all further opposition. Clarendon. 

Si-LE'N5, n, [L. Silenus, the drunken attendant j 
of Bacchus.] {Bot,} A genus of small incon- 
spicuous plants, of numerous species, mostly | 
bcrbnecous arnur.’, ard usually covered with | 
a dsocreiion; Loudon, 

SI'L^INT, a, {Ju, silezis; sileo, to be silent; It. 
silenzioso ; Sp. sitencioso ; Pr. atlendeux.] 

1. Having no noise or sound; still; noise- 
less ; quiet. “ The silent waves.’* Spenser, 

2. Not speaking ; mute ; dumb. 

0 my God, 1 ciy ... in the night season, and am not 
silent, J*a. xxn. % 

To persevere in onc*8 duty, and be stlenU is the best answer 
to calumny. WaiJtmgton, 

3. Taciturn ; not talkative ; not loquacious. 

Ulysses, adds he, was the most eloquent and talent of men. 

Broome, 

4. Not mentioning or proclaiming. 

This new-created world, whereof m hell 

Fame is not silent, Milton, 

5. Wanting efficacy ; inoperative. Raleigh, 

8. Not pronounced; as, A. silent letter.” 

Bilmt partner^ one who assists m furnishing means 

to carry on a business, and shares in its profits or 
losses, without taking an active or ostensible part in 
it ; a dormant partner. — See Pobmant. 

Syn,— See Dumb. 

t SI’LJgJNT, n. Silence, or silent period. ** The 
sileivt of the night,” Shak. 

tSi-LfiN'Tl-A-RY (si-len'she-a-re), n, [Low L. 
silentiariua^ One who is appointed to keep 
silence or order in court:— one sworn not to 
divulge secrets of state. Johnson. Barrow, 

Sf L^JNT-LYj ad. In a silent manner ; with si- 
lence or stillness ; without noise or speech. 

sf 'X*|lNT-NfiSS, n. State of being silent ; silence. 

SI-LE'Sl-A (s9-l«'she-a), n, A land of linen orig- 
inally made in Sileka^ in Prussia. Smart, 

Sl-LE'SIAN (s$-ie'sh«in), a. Pertaining to, or made 
in, Sile'sia, Wright. 

SI-LE‘SIAN, n. {Geog.) A native or an inhabit- 
ant of Silesia. Clarke. 

sf ’LBiX, n. [L., a dint.] {Min,) Pure quartz, or 
flint; silicic acid; silica. — See Silica. Dana, 

SIIMOUETTE (sxr6-«t'), n. [Fr*, ftomSilhoueUe^ 
a French minister of flpiance, the inventor or 
improver.] {Fine Arte,) A profile, or the entire 
figure of any thing represented in black, the 
form being indicated only bv the outline : — a fiat 
piece of metal, card, or other material cut so as 
to represent the outline of any figure. FairhoU. 

MSr The invention of what is called a. silhouette is, 
however, ascribed to a remote iieriod. — The Etruscan 
vases furnish, to an amazing extent, and in bound leas 


variety, some of the most beautifully drawn and ele. 
gant monochromes, or stthouettes^ that have ever been 
executed. Braude, 

SlL'l-CA, n, [L. silex^ siUcis^ a flint.] {Chem.) 
A substance composed of silicon and oxygen, 
constituting the principal portion of most of the 
hard stones and minerals which compose the 
crust of the globe, and occurring nearly pure in 
rock crystal, quartz, agate, chalcedony, flint, &c. 
It is capable of forming salts with bases, and is 
hence called also silicic acid, Ure. 

Silica was formerly ranked among the earths 
proper, but since the researches of Davy and Berzeli- 
us, it has been transferred to tlie class of acids. When 
prepared pure it is a white, tasteless, inodorous pow- 
der, rough to the touch, gritty between the teeth, and 
insoluble in any acid except the fluoric. In its solid 
form It is quite insoluble in water, but Berzelius has 
shown that if presented to water, while m the nascent 
state, It is dissolved in large quantity. Its speciflc 
gravity is 3.66. Ure, Tamer, 

SfL'1-CATE, n, A compound of silicic acid and 
some base. Ure, 

SfL'|-CAT-gD, a. Impregnated with silica. Brands. 
Silicated 3oap^ (Chem.) a mixture of silicate of soda 
and hard soap, — usually adulterated witii china 
clay. Parnell. 

SfL'ICE, n. {Bot.) A silicle. Smart. 

Sl-Llg'fCf a. Derived from or containing silica. 
Silicic acidf (Chem.) silica. — See SiLlCA. 

StL-l-Cl-CAL-CA'R^:-oCs, a. Consisting of silica 
and calcareous matter. Clarke, 

sIL-J-CI-cALCE', n, [L. silex.^ flint, and caU 
ees, lime or limestone.] {Minf) A mixture of 
silica and carbonate of lime occurring in amor- 
phous masses in Provence. Brongniart. 

Slli-l-ClP'?R-O0s, a. [L. silex andjfero, to bear.] 
Containing silica. U^e. 

S{-LlC-l-Fl-CA'TIQN, n. Conversion into stone 
by the infiltration of silicic us matter ; petrifac- 
tion- jSzV j. C, Ross, 

SJ-L?9'l-PrED, p. a. Petrified or mineralized by 
sillcious earth. LyeU, 

SJ-Ll^’f-py, 1?. a, [L. sihx^ flint, and/ocib, 
to make.] To convert into silica, or to petrify 
by silica. Dana, 

Sj-Ll* 'Clous (se-lYsh'us), a. [L. sHicius, silieetis\ 
silex, szlidsy flint.] Pertaining to, resembling, or 
containing silica. ** Silteious earth.** Kirwan, 
SUicious smter, (Min,) a light, cellular quartz.Z>una. 
JSS^This word is written sdieious and siliceous. 
The orthography of silteious is that whicli is found m 
nearly or quite all the common English dictionaries ; 
but that of siliceous is more common in works of sci- 
ence. it is sometimes confounded with cdieious. 

SIL'I-CITE, n. {Min,) A mineral composed of 
silica, alumina, lime, and soda; labradorite; 
Labrador spar. It is susceptible of a fine pol- 
ish, is often very beautiful from its chatoyant 
reflections, and is sometimes used in jewellery, 

Dana. 

a. Impregnated with silica- JfiCtrtouirt. 

SJ-Ll'^Cl-fJM (e^-llsli'e-iim), n, CChem.) The name 
formerly applied to silicon when it was classed 
with the metals. — See Silicon- Turner. 

S|-Tj!Q'I-y-RfiT-TeD, a. {Chem,) Containing, or 
combined with, silicon. GraJfiam, 

Sihduretted hydrogen, (Chem.) a remarkable gaseous 
compound of silicon and hydrogen, which takes fire 
spontaneously when it escapes into the air, producing 
a brilliant white light and a copious white name. 

^ahtan. 

sIl'I-OLE, n. [L. siUculOy dim. of siUgua, a pod.] 
(Bot,) A pod, as that of sh^herd’s purse, dif- 
fering from the silique only in being short and 
broad; a pouch. Gray, 

SlL-l-CQ-FBt7'ATB, n. {Chem,) A salt composed 
of silicofluoric acid and a salifiable base. Bremde, 

SlL-l-CQ-PLy-5R'lC, a, (Chem,) Noting an add 
composed of hydrofluoric acid and fluoride of 
silicon, and combining with bases to form salts; 
hydrofluosilicic. Milter, 

SlL'l-CQ-PLC'Q-RtDE, n, ( Chem.) A compound 
of silicon and fluorine; as, atHcihfiiuoHde of po- 
tassium. Brande, 
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sIl'I-cON, (Chem,) A simple, non-metallic, 
infusible substance, constituting the base of 
silica. 

There are three modifications of silicon which 
exhibit different appearances and have different prop- 
erties, in respect to combustibility, solubility, the 
power of conducting electricity, ice. Two of them 
are in the form of a dull powder j the other is in the 
form of brilliant plates possessed of metallic lustre. 
Miller. 

Sf-LIC U-LA, n. [L.] (Bot.) A silicle. Brands. 

sIl'I-CULE, n. {Bot.) A silicle. Loudon. 

SI-LIc-U-LOSE', a. [L. silicida^ a pod.] 

1. Bearing, or pertaining to, silicles. 

Gray. 

2. Full of husks ; husky. Bailey. 

tSl-LI(5r-l-NOSE', fl. [L. fine wheat.] Made 
of fine wheat. Bailey. 

Si* LlNG-DlSH, n, [Sw, sila., to strain.] A strain- 
er ; a colander- [Local, Eng.] Barret. 

sIl' W-; pi. siLiQU.^. [L.] 

1. {Bot.) A silicle, Henslow. 

2. ( Gold Fillers.) A carat ; a weight of about 

four ^ains. Bailey. 

SJ-LlaUE' (se-lSk'), n. [Fr.] (Bo^.) A long, nar- 
row, two-celled pod having a false partition 
between the two parietal placentae, as in plants 
of the mustard family. Gi'ay. 

SIL-1-Q.UEL'LA, n. (JBo^.) A subordinate part of 
such fruit as the poppy, composed of the carpel 
and tw-o extended placentae. Heiislow. 

SlL'|-aU|-FORM, a. Having the form of a si- 
lique. Clarke. 

StL-l-aUO'SA, n. [L. siliqua, a pod.] {Bot.) A 
Linnajan order of plants, containing those whose 
seed-vessels are sxliques. J^ensloio. 

SlL-l-ClUOSE', a. {Bot.) Bearing siliques, or pods 
resembling siliques. Gray. 

SiLK, n. [A. S. seolc ; But. zijde ; Ger. seide ; 
Dan, § Sw. sUke ; Icel. silkL — Ir. sioda ; *W. si- 
dan. — Russ. schilk.-—Gt. mjptxdVf a peo- 

ple of Eastern Asia (the Chinese), from whom 
the ancients first obtained silk ; L. serictim ; It. 
seta 5 Sp. seda ; Fr. soie. — Arab. Per. silk, a 
thread. — Chinese, se, silk, — Bosworth derives 
the Arab, and Per, from Arab, salaka, to send 
in, to insert, t<^ass or go. — Richardson derives 
the A. S% and Eng. from L. sericum (Gr. on^iKdv), 
and the Ger., It., Fr,, &c., from L. Sidonzi, the 
Sidonians or Phccnicians.— and Diez 
derive the It., Sp., Fr., Ger., &c., from L. seta, 
thick, stiff hair on animals.] 

1. Fine, glossy thread, spun, in the form of 
cocoons, by various species of caterpillars, es- 
pecially by the larvae of the genus Bombyx, or 
Phaleena, or the silk-worm, being secreted by 
two glandular organs, Eng. Cyc. Micreg. Diet. 

2. Cloth made of silk. ** Rustling of silks.*' 
STiak. “ Persian silks.** Waller. 

3. The style of maize ; — so called on account 
of its resemblance to threads of silk. Clarke. 

Raw thread made by winding off on a reel sev- 
eral cocoons immersed in hot water to soften the nat- 
ural gum on the filaments. Brande. — Virginian stlk, 
a climbing plant growing in Syria j Periploca Oraca. 
Crabb. 

sIlk, a. Pertaining to, or made of, silk ; silken. 

SlLK'-COT-TON (-kSt^n), n. The cottony sub- 
stance surrounding the seeds of the silk-cotton- 
tree. Simmonds. 

SlLK'-CdT'TON-TREE, n. {Bot.) The common 
nanie of evergreen trees of the genus Bombax, 
native of Soum America and the Bast and West 
Indies, the seeds of which are enveloped in a 
cottony substance. Loudon. 

n. One employed in dressing, 
or strfTemiag and smoothing silk. tHmmonas. 

fitKK'EN’ (sllk'kn), a. 1. Made of silk ; silk. ** A 
stikm thretid.’’ ' Bhak. 

2. BteambMng oilk;. silky; soft, Dryden. 

3. Soft; tenlcr; delicate. Silken lan- 

gtiiage.*^ Watts. 

4. Dressed msalk. ** A cockered, silken wan- 
ton.” Shak. 

(Bllk'kn), v, a. To make soft or smooth 
like silk, [r.] Dyer. 


SILK'-GHAsS, n. 1* a filamentous plant of the 
genus Fucca, or Adam’s needle. Farm. Ericy. 

2. The fine fibres oiAgarexi tipara and Agave 
yucceefolia. Simmonds. 

SiLK'l-N’ESS, n. 1. Quality or state of being 
silky ; softness and smoothness, Chesterjield. 

2. Effeminacy ; pusillanimity. B. Jonson, 

sIlk’mAn, n. A dealer in silk; a silk-mercer. 
“ Master Smooth's, the silkman.** Shak, 

SlLK'~MER-CER, », A dealer in silk. Johnson. 

sIlk'-MILIi, n, A manufactory of raw or thrown 
silk, or of silk goods. Sterne. 

f SlLK'N?SS, n. Silkiness. B. Jonson. 

SiLK'-SHAG, n. A coarse, rough, woven silk, 
resembling plush- Simmonds. 

STLK'-THR6w-?R, n. One who twists or spins 
and prepares silk for weaving ; one who makes 
thrown-silk; a silk-throwster. Simmonds. 

SiLK'-THROW-STER, n. One who twists or 
spins and prepares silk for weaving; a silk- 
thrower. Brande. 

SILK'-TREE, n. (Bot.) An ornamental, decidu- 
ous tree, indigenous in the Levant. Loudon. 

SILK'-WEAV-ER, One who weaves silk. 

SlLK'-WEflD, n. (Bot.) A name of perennial, 
upright herbs of the genus Aseiepias, the seeds 
of which are furnished with a long tuft of silky 
hairs at the hilum ; milk-weed. Gray. 

Si LK'- WORM (-wiirm), n. A caterpillar or larva 
which produces silk, especially of the Bombyx 
mori, a lepidopterous insect. Its proper food is 
the mulberry. Eng. Cyc. 

sIlk'-WORM-GDT (-wUrm-), n. A substance 
prepared from the entrails of silk-worms, for 
making lines for angling. TomUnso7i. 

SiLK'- WORM-ROT (-w'Urm-), n. A disease affect- 
ing silk- worms ; muscardine. Simmonds. 

sIlK'Y, a. 1. Made of silk ; silken. Shenstone. 

2. *Resembling silk ; glossy and smooth. Dana. 

3. Soft ; tender. Smith on Old Age. 

4. (Bot.) Covered with very fine, close-pressed 

hairs, silky to the touch. Bindley . 

SIll, n. [A. S. syl\ Ger. scktoellei Dan. 8yld\ 
Sw. sylli Icel. § W. sail, syl ; Ir. § Gael, sail, a 
beam.— -Low L. solium, from L. solum, base, 
foundation, ground ; It. saglia ; Fr. seuill 

1. (Arch^ The lower, horizontal piece of a 

frame, as of a door or window : — the lower hor- 
izontal part of a framed partition : — a beam or 
timber on which the external wall of a building 
rests ; ground-sill. Britton, Clarke. 

2. A shaft of a carriage [Local.] Wright. 

3. A herring. [Local, Eng.] HalUweU. 

sIl'LA-bOb, n. A liquor made of milk and wine, 
or of milk and cider and sugar. Wotton. 

sIl'LI-LY, ad. In a silly manner; foolishly. 

SlL'Ll-MAN-iTB, n. (Min.) A silicate of alumi- 
na; — so named from Professor Silliman. Dana. 

slL'LJ-NfisS, n. The state of being silly ; harm- 
less folly ; simplicity, Bentley. 

SIL'LQCK, n. [Gael, shialac. — Sw. sill, a herring.] 
A name in tne Orkneys for the coal-fish, a spe- 
cies of Gadus, or cod;— also written sellok, si- 
lak^ and siUak. Jamieson. 

SIl'LQN, n. [Fr. siUon, a furrow, from L. sulcus.) 
(Fori.) A work raised in the middle of a ditch, 
to defend it when it is too ■wide; — called alt>o 
envelope. Stocgueler. 

SIL^LY, a. [A. 8. ges<Blig,geselig, sesUa, happy ; 
QerlseUg. — Scot, sely ; Old Eng. seely, sety.\ 

1. t Happy; fortunate. Wtckliffe, 

2. t Weak ; frail. ** My silly bark.” Spenser. 

3. t Rustic ; rude ; plain. “ A fourth man 

in a habit.'* Shak. 

4. t Harmless; inoffensive; artless* Spenser. 

3. Timid; pusillanimous. [Scot.] Jamieson. 

6. Simple ; wit ess ; senseless ; foolish ; stu- 
pid ; weak-minded ; stolid. 

Tke mesnent sublects eexteure the actions of the greatest 
princet the servanfes, of the wisest roaster. 

7. Weak from sickness or disease; sickly. 
[Scot., and local, Eng.] Jamieson. Wright. 

Syn. — See Simple. 


tSlL'LY.H8\fr, n. [A. S. saeUg, h^py. and Put. 
hi€iv6) a hood ; Scot. stVyAow.J The i 


membrane 

Browne. 


A pit or subterraneous repository for 
Simmonds. 


ri'ui'cts, it ixuviw. , - 

that covers the head of the foetus. 

sPLO, n. 
grain, 

SiL^PHI-tM, n. [L., from Qr. alX<ptov, a plant 
that produced a gum-resin.] (Bot.) A genus of 
tall, rough, perennial herbs, with a copious res- 


SILT, n. [Sw, sila, to strain, to filter ; syUa, to 

pickle. ^ glime; sediment. Rale. 

2. (Geol.) Fine sand, clay and earth trans- 
ported by running water, and often accumulated 

*.4- .-Via wirtn+Vl nf Hrande. 


SILT, V. a. p. SILTED ; pp. SILTING, SILTED.] To 
choke or obstruct by accumulations of mud, 
clay, sand, or earth, LyeU. 

sIltW, a. Of the nature of silt. Carlyle. 

SI-LU'RI-AN, a. [L. Silures, an ancient people of 
Britain.] (Geol) Noting the group of primary 
fossilifcrous strata found below the old red sand- 
stone or Devonian group, and above the Cam- 
brian gioup; — so termed by Muichison from 
their being best developed in that part of Eng- 
land and Wales formerly included in the ancient 
kingdom of the Silures, and called also grau- 
wacke or graywacke series, LyeU. 

jS^The Silurian group comprises the greater part 
of the strata formerly called transition rocks or strata. 
Some authors include in the Silurian group the Cam- 
brian and Cumbrian strata, which are next above the 
metainorphic rocks. LyeU, Ansted, 


SJ-LU'Rl-DJE, n. pi. 

\Ich.) A family of 
mg.lacopterygious 
fishes, of which the 
genus Silunts is the 
type. They are with- 
out true scales, and 
chiefly inhabit fresh 



Sdorus glanis. 


SJ-LIJ'RI-DAN, n, (Ich.) A fish of the family Si- 
luridce. Brande. 


Sl-LU‘RUS, n. [L., from Gr. aiXovpos.) (Tell.) 
A genus of fishes constituting the type of the 
family Silurida. Baird. 

sIl'VAN, a. Relating to, or abounding with, 
woods ; woody. — See Sylvan. Dryden. 

sIl’VAN-ITE, n. (Min.) A very sectile mineral, 
sometimes crystallized, of a metallic lustre, and 
composed of tellurium, gold, and silver ; — 
called also graphic tellmdum, and highly valua- 
ble as an ore of gold. Dana. 

SiL VA§, n, pi. [L. silva, a wood.] Wooded 
plains in South America. St. John, 

SlL'VjpR, n. [M. Goth, silubr; A. S. seolfer, syl- 
for ; Dut. zilver ; Ger. silber ; Dan. s6h ; Sw. 
silfver\ Icel. silfr. — Russ, serehro,) 

1, A white, very malleable, ductile, tenacious, 
and crystallizable metal, of a brilliant lustre 
when polished, much used for coin and plate. 

J3SF Silver has a specific gravity of 10.53 ; is fusible 
at Fahronheit, and on cool iiu; undergoes consid- 
erable expansion at the moment or becoming s<»lid ; is 
intermediate between copper and gold in hardness ; is 
an excellent conductor of heat and electricity ; m not 
oxidized by exposure to a dry or tu a inois't aimoH. 
phere, but is tarnished by su1 pint retted hydrogen, a 
thin film of sulphide of silver being formed. SUmr 
has been used as a medium of exchange by all civ- 
ilized nations from the earliest ages. It occurs in 
small quantities in very many localities, and is found 
in considerable quantities in Norway, i^axony, Bolie- 
mia, Siberia, but most abundantly in Mexico and Re. 
m. MiUer, Amer. Bney, 

2. Money or coin of silver. Johnson, 

Aniimonial stiver, (Min.) a mineral of a metallic 

lustre, sometimes crysullized, and composed of silver 
and antimony ; called also discrastte. Dana, -^Arsenic 
silver. (Mm,) a mixture of niispiekel, arsenical iron, 
and discrasite. Dana. — Bismuth silver, (Min.) a 
soft, sectile mineral, rarely presenting acicuUr or 
capillary crystallizations, generally amorphous, of a 
tin-white or grayish color, and eonslsting of bismuth, 
lead, silver, iron, copper, and sulphur , callod aliMi bis- 
muthK silver ore. Dana. — Black sUner, (Mm.) a sec- 
tile, iron-black mineral, sometimes cryqtalli/.ed, of a 
metallic lustre, and composed of silver, antiiiiony, 
and sulphur. This valuable ore of silver occurs in 
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Germany, Mexico, and Peru, It is also called brittle 
silcer ore, brittle silrer glance, brittle sidphttret of sil- 
ver, and stephamite, Dana* --^Bromic silcer, IJHirr.) a 
eecnle mineral of splendent lii'^re, orcuniii" in small 
concretions, rarely in crystal-, a ml con-isting of hio- 
mme and silver . — called alsao bromunte and bromite, 
and found m Mexico, Chili, and Oiittaiiy, Dana. 

— Horn silver, ( l/in.) a sectile mineral, sometimes 
crystallized, usually massive, and looking like wax ; 
sometimes columnar or bent columnar, and often m 
crusts 5 of various colors, more or less Translucent, 
and composed of chlorine and silver ; — valuable as a 
silver ore, and called also cMondeof silver, and kerar- 
gyrite, Dana — Cupreous sulphuret of silver, (Jlfm.) 
a sectile, dark steel-gray mineral, crystallized, mas- 
sive, or compact, of a metallic lustre, and composed 
of silver, copper, and sulphur ; — called also sulphuret 
of silver and copper, and stromeyerite. Dana. — Flex- 
ible stiver ore, iMin.) a variety of sternbergite, and 
consisting of silver, iron, and sulphur. Dana.— 
Gray silver, (Mm.) a sectile, brittle, crystalline min- 
eral, of metallic lustre, of various shades of giay, 
and composed of sulphur, antimony, lead, and silver, 

— called also freislebemte, antimonial auipkuret of sil- 
ver, and sulphuret of silver and antimony, Dana. — 
Fulminating silver, (Chem.) a very explosive black 
powder, formed by digesting for some hours newly 
precipitated oxide of silver in concentrated ammonia ; 

— supposed by some chemists to be an ammoniuret of 
silver, and by others a nitride of silver, Qraham, Jilil'er. 

— Iodic silver, (Min,) a soft, sectile, yellow, or yellow- 
ish mineral, occurring m crystals, and mthiii, sectile, 
flexible plates, and composed of iodine and silver; — 
called also lodunte, Dana.— Motive silver, (Mm.) a 
white, ductile mineral, consisting of silver, with 
some copper, gold, platinum, antimony, and other 
metals ; of metallic lustre, occurring crystallized, in 
plates, or superficial coatings, and in masses. When 
pure, It has a specific gravity of 10.5. It is some- 
times found in masses weighing several hundred 
pounds, — Ruby stiver, (Mm.) a sectile mineral, some- 
times crystallized, of a black color, sometimes ap 
proaching to cocnineal-red, of a metallic, adamantine 
lustre, and composed of silver, antimony, and sul- 
phur ; — called also pyrargynte and black silver. Dana. 

— Telluric silver, (Mm.) a gray, slightly malleable 
mineral, occurnug granular and in coarse grained 
masses, of metallic lustre, and composed of tellurium 
and Sliver called also hessite, Dana. — Vitreous 
silver, (Min.) an opaque, blackish lead-gray mineral, 
sometimes crystalliKed, of metallic lustre, and com- 
posed of sulpliur and silver ; — called also silver glance, 
and sulphuret of siloer, Dana. — Silver glance. See VlT- 
Kcous Silver.— B rittle stUer glance, or ore, (./Jfw.) 
See Black Silver. — German silver, a compound of 
copper, nickel, and zmc, of a yellowish-wliite color, 
and, whoa freshly polished, resembling silver j— called 
also packfong. Miller, — XagM-red silver ore, (Mm.) 
a sub -transparent, or sub-translucent, cochineal-r«>d, 
crystallized or granular mineral, of adamantine 
lustre, and composed of silver, arsenic, and sulphur ; 

— called also proustite* Dana, 

llL'V^R, a. 1, Made or consistinpf of silver. 
<*The aiVtjer cup.” xliv. 2. 

2. White like silver ; silvery. Shak. 

3. Soft and clear of sound. Their silver 

voices.*’ Spensor. 

4. Gentle ; quiet. “ Silver slumber.” Spenser, 

ilL'VJgJR, V. a, [i. BILYBRED ; pp, silvering, 
silvered.] 

1. To cover with a thin coating of silver or of 
quicksilver, or of an amalgam, as of quicksil- 
ver and tin-foil in making mirrors. 

As in cloth of silver and silvered rapiers. Bacon, 
A Ting sih end o*cr with mercurial fHuncs. Boyle. 

The inside of glaos globes is sih ered by pouring into them 
a fusible alloy of tin, lead, bismuth, and mercury. Bxgclow. 

2. To adorn with mild or soft lustre. 

Smiling calmness si7verec2 o^er the deep. Pope. 

3. To make white or hoary. 

His head 

Not yet by time completely silvered o’er. Cowper, 

jjfL'VJpR-BEAT'JpR, n. One who beats silver. 

jlLW^lR-BfiLL'-TREE, n. (Bot.) The common 
name of the shrubs or smali trees of the genus 
IlaUsia; snow-drop tree. Gray, 

Jh/VSIR-BfeR-Ry, n, {Bot,) A deciduous tree, 
with oblong silvery leaves, acute at each end ; 
EUsagnm argentea. Gray, Loudon, 

j!l^V5IR-b0sh, n. (Bot) A leguminous ever- 
green undershrub ; Jupiter’s beard ; AnthylUs 
harha Jovis of Linneeus. Orabh, 

jlfL’VSIK-Btj^S’KlNED (-bils'kind), a. Having, or 
wearing, silver buskins. JmUon, 

(stl'vfrd), p, a. Covered with a coat- 
ing of silver or of an amalgam ; as, ** A sihered 
mirror.” 

♦tL' VigR-rllR, n, (Bot,) A specie^s of fir, a native 


of the mountains of the middle and south of 
Europe, often growing to the height of 100 or 
150 feet, and yielding Burgundy pitch and Stras- 
burg turpentine ; Abies p\csa, or Picea pecti-^ 
nata, Baird, 

.Bmeriean silrer-fir, an elegant evergreen tree with 
a tapering trunk and numerous branches, diiuinishing 
in length in proportion to tlieir lieight ; balm of 
Gilead ; Bbies balsama. This tree yields the greenish 
yellow turpentine known by the name of Canada 
balsam. Wood 4' Bache, Baird, 

SlL'VEB-FISH, n. (Ich.) A small species of carp 
of a silver hue- Hill, 

SlL'V^iR-FOX, n. (Zofil.) The black fox inhab- 
iting the northern parts of Asia, Europe, and 
America, and distin^ished for its rich fur ; Vul- 
pes argenteus, Baird, 

SlL'V^JR-GRATN, n. (Bot,) A name applied to 
the narrow plates of the cellular tissue of stems, 
otherwise termed medullary rays. Gray, 

SXL'VER-GBAY, a. Of a gray color somewhat 
resembling silver. Smellie, 

SIl'YEB-HAiRED C-hird), a. Having hair of the 
color of silver. Pennant. 

SiL'V^R-lNG, n, 1. The act of one who silvers ; 
—the process of covering any substance with a 
coating of silver, or of covering glass with an 
amalgam, as of quicksilver and tin-foil. Bigelow. 

2. A coating of silver. Wright. 

s!l’VER~LEAF, n. Silver beaten into a thin 
leaf ; foliated silver. Vre. 

SlL'VjgR-LfiSS, a. Without silver or money; 
moneyless. Piers Plouhman. 

SiL'VjpR-LtNG, n, A silver coin. Jsa. vii. 23. 

J8®“*«The word silverlmg has troubled the com- 
mentators. It IS, however, a true diminutive.” Latham. 

SIL'VlgR-LY, ad. With the appearance of silver 
Let me wipe off this bonowible dew. 

That silverly doth progre$8 on thy cheeks. Shak. 

SlL'VjSRN, a. Made of silver ; silver. Wichliffe. 

sIlWER-SH^D'DING, a. Shedding silver, or 
something like it. ** Siher-^sheddmg tears.” 

Shah, 

SlL'VgR-SMlTH, n. One who works in silver. 
“Demetrius, a sHversmith** Acts xix. 24. 

Slli'VgR-SQt^ND’ING, a. Soft and clear of sound. 
“ The silver-sounding instruments.” Spenser. 

SiL'VjpR-STiCK, n. A term applied to the field- 
officer of the English lifeguards. Brande, 

SlL'V^IR-THlS'TLE (-this'sl), n. (Bot.) A spe- 
cies of Acanthus. Miller. 

SIl'V^R-TOngUED (sll'ver-thngd), a. Having a 
smooth tongue or speech. Hr, Auen. 

StL'Vjg;R-TREE, n. An evergreen dicecious tree, 
with villous branches and silky leaves ; Leuca- 
dendron argenteum, Loudon, 

SIL'V5:R-WEED, n, (Bot.) 1. An evergreen 
under-shrub of the genus Argyreia, with leaves 
of a silvery texture. Loudon. 

2. An herbaceous plant with a creeping stem 
and silver-white leaves with silky down under- 
neath; wild tansy; Potentillaanserina. Loudon, 

sIlWER-Y, a. 1. Besprinkled with, or contain- 
ing, silver. Woodward. 

2. Resembling silver; white; silver. 

Tho enamell^ race whose gilnery wing 

WavcB to the tepid zephyrs of the spring. Pope, 

3. Soft and light, as tones of color. Fairholt 

4. (Bot.) White, approaching to bluish-gray, 
with something of a metallio lustre. Lindley. 

St’MA, n. (Arch.) A cyma. — See Cyma. Brands. 

t (-i^r), n, [Fr. simagr4$.‘\ A gri- 
mace. Hryden, 

n. pt. dmarra ; Sp. zamarra ; Fr. «t- 
marre.] A kind of long gown or robe ; — also 
written oymosr, dmmar, ohiinMar, simare, and 
simarre, Hryden, 

sIM-A-RO'BA, n. The bark of the root of 
sia'VM»arMiG;---used as a tonic. Wood ^ Bache. 

slM'BL^T, », [Fr.] (Weaving.) The harness 
of a draw-loom. Bimmonds. 

SlM'PAf pj* dmia, a species of ape ; simus 


(Gr. ctp6g), flat-nosed.] (Zodl) The Linnaoan 
generic name for all the different species of quad- 
rumanous mammals, except the lemurs, includ- 
ing the ape, monkey, baboon., &c. Brande, 

sIm'1-LiAR, a. [L. similis, from Gr, 8pa, at once, 
together, bpof, one and the same, , similar ; 
It. similar e, simile ; Sp. similar ; Fr. similaire.] 

1. Like ; resembling ; having resemblance. 

The laws of England rclfttive to those matters were the 

orii;inn.l and excminar from whence those sundaror paialici 
laws uf Scotland wuic derived. Hale. 

2, Homogeneous ; uniform. Boyle. 

StmBar figures, (Qeom.) figures made up of the 

same number of paita, which are arranged in the 
same manner, so that the figures shall be of the same 
form, and differ from each other only in magnitude. 

— Similar polygons, (Geom.) polygons which have the 
same number of sides, their angles equal each to each, 
and their homologous sides proportional. — Similar 
ares, sectors, segments, ( Geom .) those which correspoaiid 
to equal angles at the centre. — Two similar cun es of 
the same kind, cuives such that, if a polygon can be 
inscribed m one of them, a similar one can be inscribed 
in the other. — Similar cllipi,es, or hyperbolas, those 
which have their axes respectively proportional to each 
other. In this case then eccentricities are equal.—. 
Similar polyhedrons, pol>liedrons bounded by the same 
number of mutually similar faces, similarly placed ; 
their polyhedral angles are then equal each to each. 

— Similar cones, cones generated by tlie revolution of 
similar triangles about homologous sides. — Similar 
right cylinders, cylinders generated by the revolution 
of similar rectangles about homologous sides JOa. P 

SIM-I-LAR'I-TY, n. [Fr. siwiYanVA] State of be- 
ing similar; likeness; resemblance. 

Syn.— See Likeness. 

sIm’I-LAR-LY, ad. In a similar manner; 'vvitli 
resemblance. 

Similarly divided, applied to lines so divided that 
any two adjoining parts of the one have to one 
another the same ratio with the corresponding parts 
of the other. Library of Useful Knowledge. — Simi- 
larly placed, applied to two lines m two similar fig- 
ures, which cut corresponding sides of the figures 
proportionally. Library of Ussfud Knowledge, 

f SlM'l-L^R-Y, a. Similar. Johnson, Beid, 

SiM'{-LE, n. (Rhet.) A comparison by which anj 
thing is illustrated or aggrandized ; a compari- 
son of two objects, which, though in the main 
dissimilar, yet have resemblance in some point 
or points ; a comparison ; a similitude. Bhak, 
The metaphor expresses with rapidity the anal- 
ogy as it rises in immediate suggestion, and identi- 
fies it, as it were, with the object or emotion which it 
describes; the simile presents not the analogy merely, 
but the two analogous objects, and traces their resem- 
blances to each other with the formality of regular 
comparison. The metaphor, therefore, is the figure of 
passion, the smileXYie figure of calm description.” 

Dr, Thomas Browru 

4®* “ The metaphor is only a bolder and more ellip- 
tical simile P. Cye, 

Syn. — Smile and comparison, as figures of rheto- 
ric, are used synonymously ; simuvtude is also used for 
a simile, or a prolonged and continued simile, A sim- 
ile or comparison differs from a metaphor chiefly in 
form ; the resemblance in a simile beii^ stated, and in 
a metaphor implied. The phrase, “ The moon bright 
as silver,^^ contains a timile or comparison , the phrase, 

The silver moon,” contains a uictaphur. 

SpMlVpTKR,n, {L., in Uke manner,) (Law.) 
A short formula used either at the end of plead- 
ings, or by itself, expressing the acceptance of 
an issue of fact tendered by the opposite party ; 

— called also joinder in issue. Burnll, 

SJ-MlL'l-TUDE, n. [L. similitudo ; similis, simi- 
lar ; It. similuudine ; Sp. similitvd ; Fr. simili* 
tude,\ 

1. Likeness ; resemblance ; image* 

Let UB make man In our image, mun 

In. OUT stmibiude. Milton, 

2. A simile ; a oorapanson, Wotton. 

Tasso, in his mniitUudes, never departed from the woodaf 
that is, all his comparisons were token from the couatry. 

3. (Geom.) The relation of figures similar to 

each other. Brcmde. 

Syn.— See Likeness. 

;t' SI-MlL-j-TU'Dl-NA-RY, a. Similar. Coke. 

sIm'I-lOr, n. [Fr.] An alloy of copppr and 
zinc ; a golden-colored variety of brass. Vfe. 

SiM'l-OtJS, a. [L. dmia, an ape.] Relating to, 
or resembling, the monkey. Sydney Bmiih. 
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SlMf-TAR, n. See Sctmitar, and Cimeter. 

SlM^M]g:Ry V, n. [Written simber by Afore, and 
simper by Skimier, 'who thinks it the same word 
as simper. — “ A word made probably from the 
sound.” Joknson.'\ [ 2 . simmered ; pp. sim- 
mering, SIMMERED.] To boil or bubble gently, 
or with a gentle hissing. 

Placing the vessel in warm sand, increase the heat by de- 
grees till the spirit of wine begin to simmer. Boyle, 

fSlM^N^L, n. [Ger. semmeli Dan. stmie ; Sw. 
szmla.J A sort of cake ^ a cracknel. BiilUin. 

SI-MO'NI-Ac, n. [Fr. simonicLqiije^ One 'who 
practises simony. Bp, Bedell. 

SiM-O-Wi'A-CAl., 05. Guilty of, relating to, or 
partaking of,* simony. Spectator, 

SlM-O-Ni'A-CAL-LY, ad. With the guilt of sim- 
ony ; so as to constitute simony. Burnet. 

SI-M6 NI-AN, n. One of the followers of Simon 
Magus, 'vvho pretended to be the power of God 
sent from heaven to earth. Brande, 

Samt SimoniaTU See Saint -S iMONlAN. 

t S1 -mO'NI-oDS, a, Simoniacal. Milton, 

SiM^QN-IST, ». One who practises or defends 
simony. Bum. 

SI^MON-PURE, a. Ve^ pure; genuine; real. 
[Colloquial and low, XL S.] Bartlett. 

SlM'O-NY [sTm'o-ne, 5. W. P. J. JS. F.Ja. K. Sm . ; 
si'mo-iie, Kenrickli n. [Low L., It., ^ Sp. si- 
mama ; Fr. simonie. — From Simon (Acts viii. 
18, 19), who wished to purchase the power of 
conferring the Holy Ghost.] (Enp. Eccl Law,) 
The crime of buying or selling church prefer- 
ment, or the unlawful presentation of any one 
to a benefice, as for money or reward. WaUon, 

SLM66m\ or n. [Arab, samoom^ 

'si7noomS\ A very hot, dry wind, blowing from a 
desert, and generally^ bearing along a quantity 
of fine sand, in Araoia, Syria, and the adjacent 
countries, chiefly about the time of the equi- 
noxes. It is the Turkish samiel, the khamsin of 
^ria, and the harmaltan of Senegambia and 
Gminea. Braride. P. Cpc. 

fii'MOI’S, a. [L. simus^ from Gr. ciii6s.'\ Having 
a fiat nose ; snub-nosed. Browne. 

slM'Pjpn, V. n. [Of doubtful origin. — From A. S. 
symohan^ to banquet. SAinwer.— Perhaps de- 
rived from simmer. Johnson . — From Sw. sem- 
neTf semper^ affecting modesty by contortion of 
the face. Serenitts^ H. simpered; pp. sim- 
pering, SIMPERED.] To smile affected^ or in 
a silly manner; to smirk. Sidney, 

SlM'PjgtR, n. An affected or silly smile ; a smirk. 

The conscious simper imd the jealous leer. Pope. 

filM^PJpR-jpR, n. One who simpers. Nevile. 

SIiM'P|;R-Ing, «. Affected or silly smiling. Sidney, i 

SxM'PJglR-lNG-LY, ad. With an affected or foolish 
smile ; with a simper. Marston. 

SiM'PLE (sim'pl), a. [L. simplex ; sine, without, 
and plica^ a fold ; or semel, once, a single time, 
and to fold ; It. semplice ; Sp. |rFr. simple.] 

1. Single; consisting of one thing; uncom- 

pounded ; unmingled ; uncombined ; not com- 
plicated, complex, or compound. ** Simple sub- 
stances.” “ This syllogism.’* Shak. 

The ideas they [qualities affecting the senses] produce in 
the mind enter by the senses smple and unmixed. Locke. 

2. Plain: artless; undesigning; sincere. 

A simple husbandman in garments gray. Spenser. 

I am a simple woman, much too weak 

To oppose your cunning. Shok, 

3. Unadorned ; unaffected ; natural ; plain. 

Jn ample manners all the secret lies. Toung. 

4t. Silly ; not wise or sagacious ; weak ; fool- 
ish. SnaUo'w, simple skill.” Shak. 

^eveai every word* but the prudent man 
loolkefh wen to his going. Prov. xiv. 16. 

5. (Bot.) Haying no subordinate parts or dis- 

tinct ramifications ; of one piece ; — * opposed 
to compotmd, Henslow. 

6, (Chem) Kotingabody or substance which 
cannot he decomposed ; any element. Turner. 

1. (Min.) Applied to minerals and rocks* 
'which are homogeneous. Dmia. 

StmpU cerate, an unctuous substance consisting of 
two parts by weight of lard and one of white wax; 
— an unctuous substance consisting of olive oil and 
white wax, in the proportion of a pint of the former 


to twenty ounces of the latter. Wood 4* Baehe.—- 
Simple contract, (Law.) a contract not under seal.— 
Simple larceny. See ItARCENY. — Simple obligation, 
(Cirtl Laro.) an obligation not depending for its exe- 
cution on any event provided for by the parties, or not 
agreed to become void on the happening of any such 
event. Burrtll . — Simple interest. See INTEREST. — 
Simple quantity, (Jilgehia,) a quantity consisting of 
only one terni ; a nionoiiiial. Da. ^ P. — Simple equa- 
tion, (Algebra.) an equation of the first degree. — Sim- 
ple decomposition, (Chein.) the action of a body upon 
a compound of two constituents, by winch it unites 
with one constituent and leaves the other at liberty. 
Henry. — Simple leaf, (Bot.) a leaf whose blade con- 
sists of a single piece. Lindley . — Simple minerals, 
individual mineral substances, as distinguished from 
rocks, which are usually an aggregation of simple 
minerals. Lyell . — Smple rocks, rocks containing some 
very predonniiant mineral and abundant in nature, as 
limestone, sandstone, &:c. Busted, — Simple stem, 
(Bot.) a stem which is not branched. Simple umbel, an 
umbel each pedicel of which bears a single flower, 
Lindley. 

Syn. — Simple is opposed to complex, as, a simple 
substance or circumstance; a single article or in 
stance. — A simple or plain statement ; simple or artless 
manners. — Simple implies a want of knowledge or 
good sense ; silly and foolish are stronger terms. A 
simple child ; a. foolish person or action ; a siUy speech 
or book ; a weak understanding ; a duM scholar. — See 
Bare. 

SiM'PLB, n. [It. semplice ; Sp. § Fr. simple.] 

1. .Something •nn^' mixed or compounded. 

2. Ill i*'e iticlenn medica,a medicinal plant 

or herb, as having its particular virtue whereby 
it becomes a simple remedy. Dunglison. 

lie would ope his leathern scrip, ^ 

And show me aimplea of a thousand names. Milton. 

t sImTLE, V. n. To gather simples or medicinal 
herbs. GaHh. 

SIM'PLE-HEART'JglD, a. Ingenuous ; open ; 
frank. Clarke. 

SiM'PLE-MIND'jeD, a. Artless; undesigning; 
simple. Akensiae. 

SiM'PLE-MiND'^D-NfiSS, n. The quality of be- 
ing simple-minded ; artlessness. Ch. Ob. 

SiM'PLB-NfiSS, n. The state or the quality of 
being simple. X>ighy. 

SlM'PL^iE, n. A collector of simples ; a simplist. 

t SiM'PL|;sS, n. Simplicity ; silliness. Spenser, 

SlM'PLE-TQN, n. A silly or foolish person. Pope. 

t SlM-PLl''CIAN (sim-pllsh'^n), n. An artless, 
undesigning, unskilled person; — opposed to 
politician. Amway 

SJM-PL!9'1-TY, n. |X. dmpUcitas ; It. sempUci- 
th ; simplicidad ; Fr. simpliciUS] 

1. The state of being simple, or unmixed ; 
state of being not complex ; singleness. 

Mandrakes aflbrd a papaverous, unpleasant odor in the 
leaf or apple, discoverable in their snmphcity and mixture. 

Browne 

2. Artlessness ; plainness ; — opposed to sub- 
tlety, cunning, or duplicity. 

Genuine simplicity of heart is a healing and cementing 
principle. Burke. 

Of manners gentle, of affections mild; 

In wit a man, sBnpUcUy a child. Pope, 

3. Freedom from ornament ; chasteness, as 

in dress; — opposed to finery. Dry den. 

4. Freedom from subtlety or abstruseness. 
“ The simplicity of that doctrine.*’ Hammond. \ 

6. State of being unaffected ; naturalness. I 
“ Simplicity of her manners.” Female Quixote. 

6. Want of wisdom; silliness ; folly. 

How long, y o simple ones, will ye love nmpUcity, Prov. i, 22. 

7. (Fine Arts.) The quality of a work of which 
the elements are arranged in the most natural 
order ; without excess or exaggeration. Brande. 

SlM-PLl-PI-CA’TIQN, n. The act of simplifying, 
or the state of being simplified. A, Smith. 

StWFhX-B't, V. a, [L. simplex, simple, andjfacio, 
to make; It. simpUficare\ Sp. simplificav, Fr. 
simplifier.] [*. simplified ; pp. simplifying, 
SIMPLIFIED.] To make simple or plain. 

XtM necessary that Hu music be ... so simplified that the 
, supplications and thanksgivings . . . may both be distinctly 
heard and clearly uuderstw. ifoson. 

sIm'PLJNG, n. The act of collecting medicinal 
herbs. Goldsmith. 

SlM’PLlST, n. One skilled in simples or medi- 
cinal herbs ; a simpler, Browne. 

SlM-PLlS'TlC, a. Pertaining to a simplist or to 
simples. Wilkinson. 


t Sf M’PLt-TY, n. Simplicity. Piers Phuhman. 

SiM'PLO-CE, n. See Symploce. Clarke, 

SlM'PLY, ad. 1. In a simple manner ; 'with sim- 
plicity ; without art ; artlessly ; plainly. 

S ubverting n orldly strong and worldly wise 
By simply meek. MiUon. 

2. Of itself; merely; barely; solely. 

I will eat, and drink, and sleep as soft 

As rapti'In 'hall ^mply the thing lam 

Mil'll mailt. 1110 I’vo. Shak. 

3. Sillily; foolishly. JoJmson. 

t SlM'U-LA-€HRE (slai'u-la-fcer), n. [L. simula- 
crum.] An image. Sir T. Elyot, 

t Sl M'U-LAR, a. [L. simulo, to feign.] Feigned ; 
counterfeit ; specious. Shak, 

Thou periured, and thou simular man of virtue, 

That art incestuous I Shqk. 

sr MU-LATE, G. [L. simulo, simulatus', simi- 
‘similar; It. sinmlare Qp,simular\ Pr-simu- 
ler.] [i. SIMULATED ; pp. simulating, SIMU- 
LATED.] To feign ; to counterfeit. Thomson, 
I I'T”" trrow*' n«ry ’‘'nun? ^el’ows who ... have simulated 
ap.'s'J M 1 ■. .. u ,l ru '.fi Chesterfcld. 

t SiM'U-LATE, a. [L. simnlaius.] Feigned ; 
counterfeited ; simmated. Bale, 

s!mT;-LAT-5D, a. Counterfeited; feigned; 
pretended. Boswell. 

SIM-U-LA'TIQN, n. [L. simulatio; It. simula- 
zioiie, Sp. simtdacton; Fr. simulation.] The 
act of simulating or feigning something. Bacon. 

jg®- Simulation is a pretence of what is not, and 
dissimulation a concealment of what is.’’ Sir R. Steele. 

Sl-MtTL-TA-NE'l-TY, n. [Fr. simultani^itif.] The 
state of Seing simultaneous ; simultaneousness, 
[it.] Coleridge. 

II SI-MUL-TA'NE-OOS [sl-mul-ta'iie-as, S. W. P. 
J, Jd. K. Wb . ; slm-ul-ta'n§-fis, F. Sm. R. Wr,], 
a. [It. 4r Sp. simtiUaneo ; Fr. simtiUanf.^Exota 
L. si7nul, at the same time, together.] 

1. Happening or existing at the same time. 

A like mutual and eimultaneom exchange. OkmviB. 

2. (Math.) Noting two equations or a group 
of equations in which the unknown quantities 
are the same in both or in all at the same time : 
—noting the corresponding changes or incre- 
ments that result from the relation w'hich exists 
between the function and the variable. Davies, 


II Sf-MyL-TA'N?-Ot)rS-LY, ad. At the same time, 
together. “ Acting simultaneously ShemtOfne. 

II Sf-MIJL-TA'N^-OyS-NfiSS, n. The state of be- 
ing simultaneous. Qu. Rev. 

t SlM'yL-TY, n. [L. simuUas.] Private quarrel. 
“ To inquire after domestic simuUies.^^B. Jonson. 

sIm'URG, n. A fabulous, monstrous bird of the 
Persians ; a roc. Brande. 

SiN, ?i. [A. S. syn, sm, si/nn; Old Dut. 

But. zo7ide ; Ger. sUnde ; Dan., Sw., ^ Icel. syud ; 
Fin. sindia. — From Gr. cm tv, to injure. Junius. 
— From Ger. sRhnen, to expiate. Wackier. — 
Perhaps allied to A. S. syndrian, to separate, to 
sunder. Richardson . oldest German 
signification of sin is, any transgression of the 
law. , . , The Latin sons, guilty, criminal, be- 
longs to the same family. The Gael, sahie, 
variety, sedition, discord, and the Ir. Gael, sain, 
to vary, change, are perhaps related to [A. S.J 
syn,^* Bosworth.] 

^ 1. Any action, word, desire, purpose, or omis- 
sion contrary to the law of God ; a violation of 
the divine law, or a voluntary failure to comply 
with it ; depravity ; wickedness; iniquity ; moral 
evil; guilt; sinfulness; crime. 

Bn U a transgresoion of the law. 1 John Ui. 4. 

Behold the Lamb of God, which taketh a'woy the sin of 
the world, John i. 29. 

Fools make a mock at sbn. Prov. iv, 9, 


He i« |be propitiaflon for our oinst and not for ouri only, 
but also for the «i»« of the whole world. I John 

All criniM aM indeed aim, hut not all idm crimes, A rib 
xnav be in the thought or secret purpose of a man, of which 
neither a judge, nor a witness, nor any mau can take notice. 

JUodsh 

2. A sin-offering, or a sacrifice for rin. 

For he hath made him to be «bi for us, who knew no sito, 

t Oor. V. SH, 

3. A person enormously wicked, [r.] 


Thy ambition, 

Thon seoriet ^ robbed tWs bewailing land 
Of noble Buckingham. 


Shah. 
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Original sin, “ the rebellion of the first man, Adam, 
against his Creator.** Cniden, 

The sinfulness of that estate whereinto man fell, consists 
i” t*''* '"’’tf.*' \fl 'rn’fc t^’p Trnt of original nghteous- 

r.' >a, a:'ii .■> ‘ co. ■ ■ . i- «>. *i- w !i*,.p nature, which is com- 

ipt c*a' .' </ 1 / t. . Ashemblif'i Cutechi^m, 

Tlu seven deadly sins, (Roman Catholic Church,) 
pride, idleness, envj', murder, covetousness, lust, and 
gluttony, 

Syn. — See Crime, Evil. 

SIN, t\ 71, [A. S. suigian; Dut. zondiffe7i.‘l [t. 
SINNED ; pp, SINKING, SINNED.] To \iolate or 
transgress the law of God ; to do wrong or wick- 
edness ; to offend against right ; to trespass. 
“ Stand in awe, and sm not.” Ps, iv. 4. 

I am a man 

More sinned against than suimng, Shak. 

f SIN, ad* Since. Spenser. 

SI-NA-IT'IO, 05. Pertaining to Mount Sinai. 

Wright. 

SIN'A-PIC, a, {Chem.) Noting an acid formed 
from sinapine by the action of potash and 
soda. Miller, 

S^N^\-P^NE, n, {Chem.') A peculiar alkali ob- 
tained from white mustard. MiUer. 

SI’JsTA'PIS, n, [Xi., from Gr. chrini,'] (Bot.) A 
genus of cruciferous plants with siliquose fruit 
and hot, acrid seeds ; mustard* Loudon, 

sIn' A-pIs-JNB, 71. ^ (Ckem.) A white, crystalliza- 
ble, bitter principle, resembling fat, extracted 
from mustard seeds, to which they appear to 
owe most of their pungency. Kane. 

SlN'A-Pi^M, [sla'a-p^zni, K. Sm, C. Wr. Wh.; 
si^ngi-ptzin, P.] , w- [L. sinapismus j It. seyiapismo ; 
Sp, sinapismo ; Fr. siriapisme,'] (Med.) A cata- 
plasm made chiefly of mustard-seed, used for 
exciting redness, and as a counter-irritant ; a 
mustard-plaster or poultice. Dunglison. 

SI-NAP'O-lIne, w. {Ghem.) A feeble base, which 
crystallizes in brilliant, ^easy flakes from its 
solution in water; — formed by digesting es- 
sence of mustard upon hydrated oxide of lead. 

Miller. 

sIn'— b 6RN, a. Born of, or sprung from, sin. 
“The sin^bom monster.” MiUoTi, 

SiN'— BR£ d, a. Produced or bred by sin. Milton. 

sIncE, conj. [A. S. sithy late, afterwards ; siththa, 
since ; sithtnan ; sitK, after, and thonne, theenne, 
then ; Dut. sede7i;y sinds, afterwards, after ; Old 
Ger. sidy sidor; Ger. seity since; Dan. siden, 
afterwards, since ; sidsty last , Sw. sedan, since ; 
led. sid, lately, sidan, next, after that ; Scot. 
s^fie, sen; Old Eng- sythe, siUh-the, sithenes, 
sHkenee, sithy sin.^Yxors\. the verb see (A. S. 
8eo7iy geseon'), Tooke. — Wackier derives the 
Ger. seit from A. S. sithian, to journey ; sith, a 
journey.] Because that; seeing that; inas- 
much as. 

Since truth and constancy are rain. 

Since neither love, nor sense of pain, 

Nor foicc of reason can persuade, 

Thun let example be obeyed. OranviUe, 

STNCB, ad. Ago ; before this : — from that time. 

How many ages smee has Virgil writ? Roscommon. 

There arose not a prophet since in Israel. JOmt. xxxir. 10. 

SINCE, prep. After ; from the time of. 

He since the morning hour set oat firom heaven* Miton. 

SIN-CJERB', a. [Ii. simerus, supposed by many 
to be compounded of sine, without, and cera, 
wax, and to have been applied originally to pure 
honey ; It. % Sp, siTzeero ; Fr. sinoire.] 

1. Pure; unmixed; unmingled, [r.] 

There is no sincere acid in any animal juice. ArbutAnot. 

The mcere milk of the word* 1 Pet, ii. 2. 

2, Dnhurt ; uninjured ; intact ; entire, [r.] 

He tried a tough, wcll-ehosen spearf 

The inviolable body stood stsicere. Rryden. 

3, Dnfeigned ; real ; genuine ; not pretended 
or simulated ; hearty. “ His love sincere.** Shak. 

4 . Honest ; ingenuous ; candid ; open ; frank ; 
undlssembling ; guileless; artless. 

The more sincere you the better it will &re with you 
at the great day of account. In the mean while, give ns leave 
to be mcere too in condemning heartily what we hoartily 
disapprove* Waterlana. 

Syn. — See Candid, Hearty, Hobtest* 

fiJN-CERBXY, 1, Without alloy; perfectly; 
wholly. ** Sincerely good.” [it,J MiUon. 

2, Honestly; uiueignedly; without simula- 
tion or dissimulation. Shak. 

SIN-CfiRB'N|!SS, n. Honesty; sincerity. Temple. 


S|N-C:eR'J-TY, n. [L. sineeritas; It. sincerith; 
Sp. siiiceridad ; Fr. smctTife'.] The state or the 
quality of being sincere ; honesty ; ingenuous- 
ness ; candor ; frankness ; artlessness. 

Sincerity is like travelling on a plain, beaten road, which 
commonly brings a man sooner to nis journey’s end than by 
by waj s, in ^ inch men olten lose themselves. TiUot&on. 

‘‘ Sincerity and sincere have a twofold meaning 
of gieat moral importance. Sincerity is often used to 
denote mere reality of contiction, that a man believes 
what he professes to believe. Sometimes, again, it is 
used to denote unbiassed conrictiun, or, at least, an 
earnest endeavor to shake off all prejudices, and all un- 
due influence of wishes and passions on the judgment, 
and to decide impartially.’* Wkately. 

STN-CiP'I-TAL, a. {A.7iat.) Pertaining to the 

sinciput. 

Sinapital homesy the parietal bones. Dunglison. 

SIN'CI-PtTT, n. [L,, semi, half, and caput, the 
head.] {A7iat.) The top of the head: — the 
fore part of the cranium. Dunglison. 

S|N-I) AR', 71. A native chief of Hindostan. Mau7i. 

SIn'DON, n. [L., a kind ofmuslmy from Gr. aivSdv.'] 

1. t A wrapper. “Wrapped in sindons of 

fine linen.” Baco 7 i. 

2. (Sio'g.) A small r^ or round pledget, sup- 
ported by a thread in the middle, introduced 
into the opening made by the trop''’-"e the 
cranium. 

SINE, 71. [L. smus, a bent or curved surface, a 
cmve ; It. § Sp. seno.} {Trig07i07nef}y,) Aline 
drawn from one extremity of an arc perpendic- 
ularly to the diameter drawn through the other 
extremity. Dames ^ Peck. 

Artificial sinea^ logarithmic sines, or logarithms of 
the sines — Line of sines, a line in Gunter’s scale, 
(Stc., divided according to the sines, or exjire-a'.imr the 
sines. — Sine of the complement, the cosine. See Co- 
sine. — Sine of an angle, the sine of the arc which 
measures that angle. — Sine of incidence, of reflection, 
or of refraction, the sme of the angle of incidence, re- 
flection, or lefraction. Hatton. — - Versed sme, the dis- 
tance fiom the foot of the sine of an arc to the extrem- 
ity of the arc measured on the radius passing tlirough 
that extremity. 

Sl'fiTEyprep. [L.] Without. | 

Si'NJp-CU-RAL, a. Relating to a sinecure. Ec. Rev, 

Sl'N|:-CURE [st'ne-kGr, S. W. P. J. F. n. 

[Low L. smecura, from L. sine, without, and 
ctira, care, or Low L. cura, a cure; Fr. sind- 
cure.l 

1. {Eocl.) A benefice without a cure or with- 
out the care of souls. Ayliffe, 

2. An office which has revenue without duties 

or employment. Burke. 

3. Money paid for work performed by a dep- 
uty of the recipient. Simmortds, 

Sl^N®-CURB, V. a. To place in a sinecure. Ec, Rev. 

Si'Njg;-cO’-RI§)VI, n. The state of one who has a 
sinecure. Blackwood* s Mag, 

Si^N^I-OU’-RlST, M. One who holds a sinecure, or 
an advocate for sinecures. Ed. Rev. 


SPfifE DJ'M. [L., withottt day.'] In legal and 
parliamentary language, without fixing any day 
for resuming the subject, or for reassembling ; 
as, “To adjourn siTie die** 

Sf'fiTE QUA jyrdjvr. [L., without which not.] 
That without which the matter in hand is null ; 
an indispensable condition. Ed, Rev, 


sIn'EW (sln^nul, n. [A. S. sinu, smw, semo; 
"Dxyt. zenuw I Did Ger. aenww ; Qex.sehne; Dan. 
sene; Sw. seTta; Teel, sin; Old Eng* $i7i.] 

1. {Anat.) A fibrous white cord which trans- 
mits the motion of a muscle to a bone ; a tendon. 


Then imitate the action of the tiger: 
Stiffen the smeies, summon up the blood* 
Sinews are used by many nations as thread. 


Shak, 

Simmonds, 


2. A nerve, Davies. 

3. That which gives strength or power; as, 

“Money is the sifmos of war.” Johmon. 


SiN'EW fsln'ttv), V. a. To knit or join as by sin- 
ews. Shak 


sIn'BWED (sXn'ufld), a. L Having sinews. 
“ BtxQn$-simwed was the youth.” Dfyden. 

2* Strong; powerful; sinewy* Shak, 

sIn^EW-I-n£ss, n. State of being sinewy, Scott, 
t bIn'EW-IS 0 (stn'ni;-), ». Sinewy* MoUmhed, 


SIN'BW-LESS (sin^m-ies), a. Having no sinews 
or strength ; weak ; powerless. Bp. Huli. 

f sIn'EW-oCs (sln'nu-), a. SinG\vy. PJoUnshed. 

SIN'EW— SHRL'NK (sln'n^-), a. Having the sin- 
ews under the belly stiff and contracted, as a 
horse over- worked. Fat Trier's Diet. 


SXN'EW-Y (sln'n^-e), a. 1. Consisting of, or re- 
sembling, a sinew, or sinews. Donne. 

2, Strong; powerful; vigorous; firm; robust; 
sturdy. “ Sinewy Ajax.” Shak. 

Syn. — See Robust. 

sIN'FiIl, a. Partaking of, or committing, sin; 
contrary to the divine law ; wicked ; iniquitous ; 
unholy ; unrighteous. “ Pure of sinful thought.” 
MiUon. “ Siitful men.” Nu7n. xxxii. 14. 

I have lived a ^nfv! life, in all mirul eallinoft; for I have 
bLixi a ■•olilier, a capM'-i, -i -la <* loui'o, ai.d a Cdii'-fer, ^hich 
arc all places ot vickudiicbb auu Mue. Su IP', lialeigJi. 

Syn. — See Wicked. 

SIN'FtJL-LY, ad. In a sinful manner; wickedly. 

S1n'PUL-N£ss, 71. The state or the quality of 
being sinful ; wickedness ; iniquity. MiltCTi, 


SlNG, V. 71. [M. Goth. siggiiaTi ; A. S. singan ; But. 
zmgeTi ; Ger. singeTi ; Dan. stjTtge ; Sw. sjimga ; 
Icel. syngia,] [^. sung o?* sang ; pp. singing, 
SUNG. — Sa7ig is grcw*rg r'lso’cto.’ 

1. To utter words v.It!' ’'iv-* , jl. di ImIcui ; to 
chant; to carol. “ 5//'y t-» :\c L. i:..'’ Ar w 21. 

I will sing with the spirit, and I will sing with the under- 
standing. 1 Cor. xiv. 1*1. 

2 . To utter musical sounds, as birds ; to war- 
ble. 

Harkl hark! the lark at heaven’s gate sings. Shak, 

3. To make a shiill, ringing sound. 

We hear this fearful tempest sing, Shak, 

4. To make recital or celebration in poetry. 

War, he sung, is toil and trouble. Dryden, 

sIng, V. a, 1. To Utter with musical modulations 
of voice ; to chant ; to carol ; to hymn. 

And when they had sung a hymn, they went out into the 
Mount of Olives. Matt, xxvi. SO. 

2. To relate or celebrate in poetry or verse. 

I sing the man who Judah’s sceptre bore, Cowley, 
The last, the happiest British king, 

Whom thou shalt paint or 1 shall sing* Addimn. 

sJn^E (slnj), V. a. [A. 8 , scengeti ; But. zengen ; 
Ger. Perhaps the sound produeea by 

smgmg has given origin to the name, so near 
related to the verb to mig. BoswoTth."] \i. 
SINGED ; pp. SINGEING, SINGED.] 

1. To burn the surface or ends of ; to scorch. 


Whose beard they have singed off with brands of fire. Shak, 
He seemed to pass 

A rolling fire along, and singe the grass. JOryden, 

2. To bum the hair or feathers from. “ To 
singe a fowl.” Swift. 

SlNQrE (slnj), n, A slight burn. Todd. 


sIngb'ING, n. 1. Act of one who singes, or the 
process of being singed. 

2. {Calico pTritUmg.] The process of remov- 
ing the fibrous down or nap on the surface of cot- 
ton cloth before dyeing or printing it, bjr draw- 
ing it rapidly over a red-hot, semi-cvlindrical 
bar of copper, or passing it quickly through a 
coal-gas name. Parnell. 


SlN'^l^R (sin'jer), n. One who singes. Smart. 

SlMG'lplR, n. 1. One who sings, or one skilled in 
singing. “ A chorus of shigm^s.** Dry dm. 

2. A singing-bird- Bacon. 

t SlNG'jpR-fiSS, n. A woman who sings. WiekUffe. 

sIn-GHA-LE^B', 71. sing. & pi. A native, or the 
natives, of Ceylon ; Ceylonese. Earmhaw. 

sIng'ING, n. The act of one who, or that which, 
sin^ ; utterance of melodious sounds. Spenser, 


sIng'ING— bYrd, n. A bird that sings. Addison. 

SlNTG'lNG-BOOK (etng^ing-bflk), n. A book of 
tunes for singing. Brewer. 

SlNG'lNG-LY, ad. In a singing manner ; with a 
kind of tune. North. 


bIng'ING-MAN, 7^. A man who sings, or is em- 
ployed to sing, as in a cathedral. Shak. 

sIng'ING-MAs^T^IR, n. One who teaches the 
art of singing ; a teacher of vocal music* 

SlNG'tNG-S£!H66L, n, A school where singing 
is taught. ciarha* 
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SlNG'JNG-WOM-AN (-wftm'sin), n. A woman 
who singS} or is employed to sing. 2 Sam, xix. 35. 

SiN'GLE (sing'gl, 82), a. |X. smgulus.’] 

1. One only ; not double or more ; sole. 

■Where the poesy or oratory shines, a single reading is not 

sutElcient to satialy a mind that has a true taste. Watts, 

2. Particular; individual. 

No single man Is born with a tight of controlling the opin- 
ions of all the rest. I*oj}e. 

3. Not compounded ; simple. 

Simple Ideas are opposed to complex, and single ideas to 
compound. If aits. 

4. Having no companion ; solitary ; alone. 

Who single hast maintained 
Against revolted multitudes the cause 
Of truth. Milton, 

5. Unmarried. “ Is the single man therefore 

blessed ? No 1 ” Shak, 

6. That in which one is opposed to one. 

« Single fight.” Dnjden, 

7. t Singular; peculiar. “Being too single 

and precise.” Whole Duty of Man. 

8. Without taint ; pure; uncorrupt. 

The light of the body is the eye, if therefore thine eye be 
singlCf tliy whole body shall be full of light. Matt, vi. Si!. 

9. t Weak ; silly ; simple. “ Is not your chin 

double ? your wit single ? ’* Shak. 

Sinsrle ale, single heer, or single drink, small beer. 

Beau, PI. JVares. 

Syn.— See Simple, Solitary. 

SiN'GLB (stng'gl, 82), v, a. p. singled ; pp, sin- 
gling, SINGLED.] 

1. To choose from a number ; to select. 

Him soon she singled from the flying train. X>ryden, 

2. To withdraw ; to sequester, [r.] 

An agent singlmg itself &om consorts. Hooker, 

SlN'GLE-feN'TRY, n. A mode of book-keeping 
in which the record of every transaction is car- 
ried to the debit or the credit of only a single 
account. — See Book-keeping. Brande. 

sIn'GLE-FLOW^RBD (-fldii'§rd), a. Havi^ a 
single flower. Mill, 

sIn'GLE-HAnd'ED, a, 1. Having only one hand. 

2. Unassisted; unaided; alone. Smith. 

etN'GLE-HEXRT'jpD, a.^ Without duplicity ; sin- 
cere j ingenuous j upright. Betham. 

SlN'GLE-MiND'jpD, a. Having a single purpose. 

SlN'GLE-NllSS, n. U The state of being single 
or only one. Johnson, 

2. The state of having no companion. “ The 

sober singleness of widowhood,” Mason. 

3, Simplicity; sincerity; integrity; ingenu- 
ousness. “ Singleness of heart.**^ Law, 

SlN'GLE§ (slng'glz), n. Reeled thread of raw silk 
ttvisted to give it strength and firmness. Brande. 

SlN'GLE-SEED'JpD, a. Having only one seed. 

SiN'GLE-STiCK, n, A stout cudgel for fencing 
or fighting with : — also, a game with single- 
sticks. [Scot., and local, Eng. J Todd. Jamieson. 

SlN'GLE-TREE, n. The cross-piece of a car- 
riage to which the traces are attached ; a whiffle- 
tree. Simmonds. 

SiN'GLE-VALVED (-vJllvd), a. Having but one 
valve. Smith, 

SlN'GLlN, n. A single gleaning, or a handful of 
gleaned grain. [Local, Eng.] Wright, 

SiN'GLO, n, A fine kind of tea, with large, flat 
leaves, not much rolled. Simmonds. 

SiN'GLY (sSng'gl?), aJ* L By one^s self; only; 
alone; -without assistant, partner, or compan- 
ion. “Thou singly honest man.” Shak, 

2. Individually ; particularly. “ To make 
men singly and personally good.” Tillotson, 

3. Honestly; sincerely. Johnson. 

s1NG's6ng, n. L Bad singing. Rymer. 

2. Repetition of similar words or tones. Sm, 

t sIng'ST^SR, n. A woman who sings. Wiokliffe, 

SfN'GI^T-Xi^tR (slng'gv-lar, 82), a, [L. singularisi 
singuhiSy single ; singmi^ one to each ; It. sin^ 
go tare i Sp. singular ; Br. singuUer,'\ 

1. t By one's self ; alone ; unattended. 

When he was mmyuJar or by himself. 

Marker. 10, Wickm's Trans, 

2, Of which there is but one ; unique. 


These busts of the emperom 
some of them almost singular ii 


. are all very scarce, and 

in their kind. Addison. 


3. Single ; not complex ; not compound. 

That idea which represents one particular, determhiate 
thing is called a singular idea. Watts, 

4. Particular ; unexampled ; unparalleled ; re- 
markable. “ So singular a sadness.” Denham, 

5. Not common ; unusual ; odd ; eccentric. 

His zeal 

None seconded, as sxngular and rash. Milton, 

6. (Gram.) Expressing only one ; not plural; 
not dual ; as, “The singular number.” 

Singvlar point of a curve, (Math.) a point at which 
the curve possesses some peculiar properties not pos- 
sessed by other points. Da, ^ P.— Singular term, 
(Loffie.) a term which stands for one individual.-— 
Singular proposition, a proposition the subject of which 
is eTther a singular term, or a common term limited to 
one individual by a singular sign. Whately, 

Syn.— See Odd, Particular. 
t SlN'GU-LAR, n, A particular. More. 

t SiN'Gy-LAR-IST, n. One who affects singu- 
larity. ' Barrow, 

sIn-GU-lAr'I-TY, n. [L. singularitas ; It. smyo- 
larith ; Sp. singularidad ; It. shigularitd.) ^ 

1. The state of being singular ; peculiarity. 

Pliny addeth this singulco tty to that soil, that the second 
year the very falling down of the seeds yieldeth coin. Ealevgh. 

2. Uncommonness of character or form ; 

something remarkable or curious. Shak, 

I took notice of this little figure for the singularttyoj the 
instrument; it is not unlike a violin. Addison, 

3. Particular privilege or prerogative. “ The 
legal singularity ot the Jewish nation.” Pearson, 

4. Character or manners different from those 
of others ; eccentricity ; oddity. 

Let those who would affect migulanty with success flwt 
determine to be very virtuous, and they will be sure to be 
very singular. Colton, 

Sjm. — See Particular. 

t SiN'GV-LAR-IZE, v, a, To make singular or 
single. Johnson, 

SlN'Gy-LAR-LY, od, 1. In a singular manner ; 

in a manner ’different from others ; peculiarly. 

. 2. So as to express one, or the singular num- 
ber. Morton, 

t slN'GtJLP, n. A sob, or a hiccough. Spenser, 
t siN'GfJLT, n. A sob, or a hiccough. Browne, 

SlN-GtJ^LT'OyS, a. Pertaining to, or affected 
with, hiccough. Dunglison. 

SIM'-gW TUS^ n. [L.] (Med.) A noise made 
*by the sudden ana involuntary contraction of 
the diaphragm, and the simultaneous contrac- 
tion of the glottis, which arrests the air in the 
trachea ; hiccough. DungUson, 

SfN'f-CAL, a. [From sine,’] Pertaining to a sine 
or to sines. 

Simeal quadrant, a kind of quadrant with an index 
divided by sines, and sometimes divided into equal 
parts. In the latter case it is used by seamen to re- 
solve problems of plane sailing. Hutton, 

II SIN^IS-TJPR, or Sl-NlS'T§R [sln'is-t^r, S. W. P, 
J. K. Wr. W6. ; sf-nis'tfr, P, Ja. Sm,], a. ^ [L. si- 
nister ; It. sinistroi Sp. siniestro; Fr. simstre,] 

1. On the left hand or side ; left ; — opposed 
to right. “ His sinUter cheek.” ^ ^ Shak. 

2. Unlucky ; unfortunate ; inauspicious. ** A 

sinister birth.” B. Jtmson, 

3. Evil ; bad ; ill ; perverse ; corrupt ; -wicked. 

The Duke of Clarence was soon after, by sinister mgana, 

made clean away. Spenser, i 

Sinister aspect, (.Sstrol,) an appearance of two plan- 
ets happening according to the succession of the signs, 
as Saturn in Aries, and Mats in the same degree of 
Gemini. ^ Land, Mncy, 

This word, in the sense of left, is accented by 
the poets Milton, Dryde»,Ac.,on the second syllable, 
though most lexicographers and onhoepists accent it 
on the first syllable, whether it is used in the sense of 
or psrv&rse. — Walker says, “ This word, though 
uniformly accented on the second syllable in the poets 
quoted by Johnson, is as uniformly accented on the 
first by an our lexicographers, and is uniformly so pro- 
nounced by the best speakers. Mr. Nares tells us that 
JDr. Johnson seems to think that, wlien this word is 
used in its literal sense, — as, 

* In bis sinister hand, instead of ball. 

He placed a mighty mag of potent ale,* Drydm, 

— it has the accent on the second syllable ; but when 
in the figurative sense of corrupt, xnstdtous, &c., on 
the first. This distinction seems not to be founded on 
the best usage.” 

II SlN'tS-T?R-BrAND'jgD, a. Left-handed; un- 
lucky. Loveltwe, \ 


SlN'lS-TJgJR-LY, ad. Perversely ; corruptly ; un- 
fairly. 

SIN'IS-TRAl, a. Belonging to, or on, the left 
hand; left; sinister; smistrous. DungUson. 

SfN-IS-TRALT-TY, n. The quality of being sin- 
istraL ■ ^oget. 

SlN'lS-TRAL-LY, ad. On, or towards, the left 
hand. I^ or, Qu, Rev. 

s1N-IS-TR5R'SAL, a, [L. sinistrorsus ; sinister, 
left, and vorth, to turn.] Rising from left to 
right, as a spiral line. Smart. 

SiN'lS-TR5RSE, a. (Bot.) Turned to the left. Gray. 

II SIN'lS-TROtrS [sin'js-trtis, S, W. P- P. A". Wr,; 
sin'is-trfis or se-nts'trus, jS’m.], a. [L. 

1. Being on the left hand ; left ; sinister. 

2. Wrong; perverse; conupt. Bentley, 

II siN'JS-TROCrS-LY, ad, 1. With a tendency to 
the left, or to use the left hand. 

Many, in their infancy, are mivdt ov»ly disposed. Jirotene, 
2. Wrongly; perversely; sinistcrly. 

To accuse, calumniate, backbite, or sitiistrouslg interpret 
others. owne, 

sInK (singk, 82), v. n. [M. Goth, sigewan, sig- 

g ian\ A. S. sincani, Dut. zinlien\ Frs. siga\ 
ex, sinke'iii Dan. sconke\ Sw. sjunkai Icel. 
siga ] [i. sunk or sank ; pp, sinking, si'nk. 

— Sank is growing? obsolete ; and sunken is used 
as a participial adjective.] 

L To descend, settle, or fall through a me- 
dium, as water ; to go or tend to the bottom. 

They came and filled both the ships, so that they^iiegan to 
sink, Luke y, 7. 

Whntl willthe aspiring blood of Lancaster ^ , on j 

Sink in the ground? 1 thought It would have mounted. ShiA:, 

2. To fall gradually. 

The arrow went out at his heart, and ho sunk down in his 
chariot. ii Ai«ps ix. 24. 

3. To penetrate or enter into any body. 

David put his hand in his bag, and took thence a stone, 
and slang it, and smote the Pliilistlne in hi» forehead, tliat 
the stoiiL biaik into hib torehcad. 1 Swn I 

4. To become lower ; to fall or subside to a 
level ; to settle. 

The Alps and Pyreneans sink befbro him. Addison, 

5. To lose prominence; to retire or recede 
within the surface. *‘^Sunk are her eyes.” Drydtm. 

6. To be overwhelmed or depressed. 

Our country sinks beneath the yoke. Shak. 

7. To decline ; to decrease ; to decay. 

This republic ... is still likeKer to swt* than increase in 
its dominions. Addusm. 

Let not the fire sink or slacken, but increase. Mortimer. 

3. To fall into rest or indolence. 

WouJdst thou have mo siTtk away 

In pleasing dreams? Addtst)n. 

9. To become less, as value. A, Smith. 

SINK, V, a, 1. To cause to sink ; to make to set- 
tle or descend in a medium, as water. “ A load 
would sink a navy.” Shak. 

2. To make by digging ; to excavate ; to dig. 

In this square they sink a pit. AdtUson. 

3. To depress; to degrade; — to diminish; 
to lessen ; to reduce ; to lower. 

Trifling painters or sculptors bestow infinite twins apon 
the most riiblgniflcant parts of a figure, till they ainJL the gran- 
deur of tlic wJiole. /’o/tc. 

They catch at all opportunities of ruining our trade, and 
sinking tho figure wo would make. Attdm»n, 


plunge i 

Xf I have a conscience, let it sfni* mo. Shak. 

8. To make shallower; to make less deep. 

You swaJfc the river with repeated draughts* Addisom. 

7. To cause to decline or fail. 

Thy cruel and unnatural lust of power 

Has sunk thy fother more than all his yean. Sowt. 

8. To suppress ; to conceal, [r.] 

If sent with ready money to buy any thing, and you ban- 
pen to be out of pocket, s»n^ the money, and take up the 
goods on account. Smye, 

9. To suppress; to reduce ; — especially to 

reduce, as a capital sum of money, for the sake 
of greater profit or inteiest from it. Smart. 

SINK, n, 1. A drain to carry off filthy water ^or 
other foul matter a box or receptacle, vdth 
a drain attached, as in a kitchen, for receiving 
filthy water, &c. Shak. 

Gather more filth than any sink in town. flramHlU, 
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2. Any place where corruption is gathered. 

What smk of monsters, wretches of lost mmds. Ji, JoTison. 

sTniC'PR, n. 1. One who, or that which, sinks. 

2. A weight for sinking a fishing-line or a 

Simmonds, 

SINK'—IIOLE, n. A hole for receiving and con- 
ilucting olt dirty water, (fee, ; a sink. Clarice. 

SINK'ING-FOnd, «. A fund, or provision made 
by Parliament, consisting of the surplusage of 
other funds, intended to be appropriated to the 
payment of the national debt ,* — a fund pro- 
vided from other funds for the gradual pay- 
ment of the debt of a government or a coi po- 
rtion. Brande. 

SIN'h^sS, a. Free from sin ; guileless ; pure ; 
innocent. “ His sinless soul.’' Dry den. 

SlN'L^lSS-LY, ad. In a sinless manner; inno- 
cently. 

SIN' less, n. The state of being sinless; 
freedom from sin ; guilelessness. Boyle. 

SiN'NIJIl, n. One who sins; a wicked or irre- 
ligious person ; — an olFcnder. 

1 um not cornu to call the iiglitcous, but svnners to rcpeiit- 
ftneu. Matt. ia 13. 

SiN'Npil, V. n. To act the part of a sinner; to 
be a sinner ; — used with it. 

Whether the charmer stnner it or saint it. JPope. 

t KIN'NIfdi-KSS, n. A woman who sins- 

Luke vii. 37, lVickliJfe*s Traits. 

siN'Nf/r, n. iNaut.) Sec Sbunit. Crabb. 

SlN'-OF-PglR-lNG, n. An offering or sacrifice in 
expiation of bin. Exod, xxix. 14. 

SlN'O-P^lR, n. (ATm.) Sinople. AinsivoHh. 

alN'O-I’lTB, n. {Min.) Sinople; Sinoper. Dana. 

SIn'Q-PLR (nln'o-pl), n. [Gr. StvwTr/j, a kind of 
red earth ; Sinope, a town on the Black 

Sea ; L. suiopis ; Fr. sinople.l 

1. {Mm.) A variety of quartz of a blood-red, 
brownish-red, or deep-brown color, with a tinge 
of yellow, occurring in small crystals, and in 
masses, resoinbling some varieties of jasper ; — 
called also red ferniginous quartz. 

Brooks. Cleaveland. 

2. {ITer.) The continental designation of the 

color green ; vert. Brande. 

alN'-OP-PllfiaSEfD' (-prSst'), a. Oppressed with 
sin or a sense of sin. Clarke. 

SlN'-POL-I.UT'5:D,a. Polluted with sin. Dryden. 

t SiNaUK (sink), n. Cinque. Bean. ^ FI. 

sIN'-STO NG, a. Stung with remorse for sin. 

siN'TpR, n. [Ger. sinter^ dross of iron, scale.] 
{Miiu) A German name applied to a rock de- 
posited from mineral waters. Boblyn. 

Culeareousf sinter, a variety of concreted carbonate 
of limo, of various forms, ana composed of a series of 
siincessivo Iriyuis, conrentiic, {itaiie, or undulated, and 
nearly or quite parallel. Clan eland. — Cerauman mi- 
ter f a variety of quart/ condbting of silicious tubes 
found in sands, supposed to be produced by lightning, 
and called fiUfftintes, lurbtnintr.tuhe’i, and tkunder- 
— Boo Thundeh-TUBE, Boblyn. — Pearl sin- 
ter,, a variety of opal. Daiui. — Q,uartt sinter, stalag- 
inific quartz, the most remarkable variety of winch 
are the silicious concretions deposited by the cele- 
brated hot spring in Iceland, the Geysci. HoUyn. — 6'i- 
licwus sinter, a light, cellular variety of quartz. Dana, 

sIn'TOC, n. The bark of a species of Laurm of 
the East Indies, used as a spice; — also written 
dmloc. [East Indian.] P. Cyo. 

SlN'U-ATE, t7. a. [L. sitiiKi, simuitm\ sinus, a 
curv C.] [^. SINL'ATED ; PJJ. SINUATING, RINUAT- 

ED.] To wind ; to bend in and out. fVoodward. 

Si N' IT- ATE (sTn'yu-at), a. (Bot.) Not- 
ing a’ margin, as that of a leaf, ren- 
dered uneven by alto^rnate rounded 
and rather large lobes and sinuses. 

ITensbw. 

SIN'U-AT-^ID, a. (Bot) Bending in 
and out ; sinuate. ‘ Ilenslow. 

SlN-y-A'TIQN, n. [L. sinuatio,^ A bending in 
and out. Bale. 

s1N-V-OSE', a. Sinuous. Loudon. 

S!N-IT-6s'I-TY» w. The state or the quality of 
being sinuous. Drayton. 

SlN'V-OOs (sln'yv-hs), a. [L. iinuost^; sinus, zl 
bent surface, a curve ; It. ^ Sp. sinuoso ; Fr. 



sinueuxl] Bending in and out ; winding ; of a 
serpentine or undulating form. 

streaking the ground with smuous trace. Milton. 

sInTT-oCts-LY, ad. In a sinuous manner; wind- 
ingly. ‘ Clarke. 

SI'NUS, n . ; pi. L. sinus*, Eng. sPnvs-e§. [L.l 

1. A bay of the sea, or an opening of the 
land. “ Arms of the sea, or sinuses.^* Burnet, 

2. A fold ; a hollow. Bihhoth. Bibl. i. 23o, 

3. (^Anat.) Any cavity the interior of which is 

more expanded than the entrance . — a venous 
canal into which several vessels empty, as of 
the spine : — the bosom. thinyltson. 

4. (iS’t^r/;.) A long, narrow, hollow track lead- 
ing fioin some abscess, &c. Dunglison. 

5. (Bot.) A curved or rounded recess or 

concavity in the margin of an organ, as of a 
leaf. Liiidley, 

SIN'— WORN, a. Worn by sin. Milton. 


sip, V, a. [A. S. sipan ; Dut. sippen ; Dan. sohe ; 
Sw. supa; Icel. syp. — See Sup.] [z. sipped ; 

pp. SIPPING, SIPPED.] 

1. To take into the mouth by small quantities 

with the lips, as a fluid. Pope. 

Charles si^tped a little of tlie poisonous di aught. HohnybroKe. 

2. To drink or imbibe in small quantities. 

“Every herb that sips the dew.” Milton, 

3. To drink out of. 

They skim the floods and np the purple flowers. Dntden. 

sir, V. n. To drink a small quantity or spaiingly. 

He that sips of many aits drinks of none. Fuller. 
sip, n, A small draught taken with the lips. 

One sip of this 
Will bribe the drooping spints m delight 
Beyond the blisb of dicamb. Be w ibc, and waste. Milton. 

SiPE, V. n. To ooze or drain out slowly. [Local, 
England.] Grose. 

SiPH'i-LtS, n. (Med.) See Syphilis. 

SI'PHoId, n. A vase or apparatus for receiving 
and giving out gaseous waters. Simmonds. 


Sr'PHQN (si'fon), n. [Gr. ; L. sipho ; It. si- 
fone\ %^.sifon\ Fx, siphon^ 

1. An apparatus or tube 
for decanting a liquid from 
a vessel without inverting 
or otherwise disturbing 
the position of the ves- 
sel. Young. Siphon. 



The most simple form of the siphon is a bent 
tube, as B C m the figure. When tho siphon is filled 
with liquid, and one branch is partly iiniuersed in the 
liquid to be decanted, while the outer branch descends 
lower than the surface of that liquid, tho piessure of 
the atmosphere tends equally to force the liquid up- 
wards m both branches. But the tendency of tho 
liquid, due to its gravity, to flow downwards in the 
outer branch, exceeds that in the inner, in proportion 
as tho outer orifice is lower than the surface of the 
liquid in the vessel , tins excess destroys the equilib- 
rium. The atmospheric pressure propagated from 
the surface ot the liquid, thus becoming efiectlve in 
the inner branch, forces the liquid up througii the 
tube, replacing it with more liquid from the vessel, 
and thus maintaining the sricain, till the surface of 
the liquid is lower than the orifice of the inner or of 
the outer branch A, in the figure, represents a 
siphon provided with a lateral tube and stop-cock, for 
more conveniently exhausting the air from the siphon 
when It is to be filled. B represents a Wurtemburg 
siphon, which may be kept constantly filled with a 
liquid, and always ready for immediate use. 


2. (Zodl.) A membranous and calcareous tube 
which traverses the septa and the interior of 
polythalamous shells: — also the tubular pro- 
longation of the mantle in certain mollusks, 
and, according to Latreille, the mouth of cer- 
tain suctorious and apterous insects. Brande. 


SI-PJSO'J^f-At (Bat.) A genus of euphorbi- 
aceous plants, one species of which, Siphonia 
elastica, inhabiting Guiana and Brazil, yields 
caoutchouc. LmdUy. 

SI-PH6N'I0, a. Relating to, or resembling, a 
siphon- Buokland. 

SJ-PHON'J-PJglR, n. [Eng. siphon, and 'L.fero, to 
bear.] (Zord.) One of an order of cephalopods, 
including those species which have a siphon 
contained within a polythalamous shell. Brande. 

SI-PH5n-Q-BRANj0H'I-ATE, n. [Eng. siphon, 
and Gr. Ppdvyia, (Zont) One of an order 

of gastropods, including those in which the 
branchial cavity terminates in. a tube or siphon 
more or less prolonged. Brande. 


SI-PH0-N6S'T6ME, n. [Gr. at^oav, a si- 

phon, and or6pa, the mouth.] (Zord.) One of a 
family of crustaceans, comprehending those 
which have a siphon-shaped mouth for suc- 
tion. Brande. 

Si'PHtTN-CLE, n. [L. siphunculvs, dim. of sipho, 
a siphon.] (Conch.) The tube communicating 
with the chambers of the shells of cephalopodous 
mollusks, as in the nautilus, (fee. Woodward. 

sFPHCfN'CLED, a. Possessed, or formed with, a 
siphuncle. Wright. 

S]-PnDN'CU-LAR, a. Pertaining to a siphuncle ; 
like a siphuncle. Wright. 

SI-PHCtN'CU-LAT-ED, a. Having a little spout or 
siphon. Wright. 

tSlP'JD, cs. Savory. Cockeram. 

SIP'P^R, n. One who sips. Johnson, 

SlP'P^lT, n. A small sop ; a sip. Milton. 

SiP'UN-OLE (s3p'un-lvl), n. [L. sipunouhts, a little 
tube,] (Zoul.) A genus of worms which burrow 
in the sands of the sea-shore ; — classed by Cu- 
vier with Eokinoderms, and by Blaiiiville with 
Entosoa. Brande. 

SpQUIS (si'kwis), n. [L., if any one.'] An ad- 
vertisement or notification; — so called from 
the L. siguis (if any one) occuir|ng in the 
notice. 

43 *®“ It ia applied to a notification of an intention to 
ti^ke holy orders, with a consequent inqiiiiy if any one 
can allege impediment. Hook. 

SIR, n. [L. senior, an aged person ; It. signore ; 
Sp, $enor\ Fr. seigneur, sire. — According to 
Morm from Gr. kLoios, lord, master. Landais."] 

1. The word of respect in compellation to 

man, in common conversation. Bhak. 

2. The title of a baionet and a knight, pre- 

fixed to the Christian name ; as, “ Sir John ; 
“ Sir Horace Verc, his brother.” Bacon. 

3. A man ; a gentleman. 

But, bo sudden m the execution. Shak, 

4. A title formerly applied to a priest and cu- 
rate in general. Spenser, 

“ Dominus, the academical title of bachelor of 
arts, was usually lendered by sir in English, at the 
universities ; so that a bachelor who. in the books, 
stood Dominus Brown, was, m conversation, called 
Sir Brown. This Wcis in use in some colleges even 
in my meinoiy. Therefore, as most cleiical persona 
had taken that first degree, it became usual to style 
them sir.** J^ares. 

5. Formerly, a bachelor of arts, in some of 
the American colleges. 

Voted, Sep. 5th, 170.1, That Sir Sowali. B. A., be the In- 
structor in the Hebrew and other Icarnod 1 j.nLniiij'i b for thrc'e 
years. Peirce't, iiN, //«> r. l/niv. 

SJ-RAS'KIER, n. [Turk.] See Sehaskier. 

SIR'CAR, n. 1. A general division of a province 
in India; a circar. Sinimo7ids. 

2. A Hindoo accountant, C7. P. Brown. 

SIR'DAR, n. [Hind.] A chief. C: P. Brown. A 
principal palankin bearer. Simmonds. 

SIRE. n. [Fr. sire, from L. senior, an aged person. 
— See Sir.] 

1. A father. [Used in poetry.] 

strike for \oni altars and your Arcs; 

Strike for the pfi eon praves of your nirfs; 

God, andyoui native land. Mtz-Oreene JIallech. 

2. A title of honor given to kings or emper- 
ors in speaking or writing to them- Bouvier. 

3. The male parent of a beast particular- 

ly used of a horse. “ The hoise had a good sire, 
but a bad dam.” Johnson. 

It is used in composition ; as, a grand-aiVs. 

SIRE, V. a. To beget. [Used of beasts.] Shak, 

Sl-RE'DQN, n. (Zolil.) The axolotl. Eng. Cye, 

Sl'R^N [sl'r^n, S. W. J. E. F. Ja. K. Sm ], n . ; pi. 
SIRENS. [Gr. csipijv ; L. si9*m; It. ^ Sp. sirena ; 
Fr. sirrne^ 

1. {Myth.) One of the damsels, of whom some 

state there were two, and others three, and who 
lived on an island near the south-western coast 
of Italy, and were believed to have the power of 
enchanting and charming by their song any one 
who heard them. W. Smith. 

2. A mermaid, ** A mermaid or siren there 

buried.” Holland. 

3. An enticing or alluring woman. Chapman, 

4. (Zosl.) A genus of reptiles belonging to 
the perenni-branchiate batrachians, and ^euliar 
to the southern portions of the U. S, Brande. 
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jggp- The sirtn. has an elongated form nearly like 
shat of an eel, three bianclnal lufts on each side, no 
posterior feet nor any vestige of a pelvis, depressed 
head, the lower jaw armed with a homy sheath and 
several tows of small teeth, and the upper one tooth- 
less. ZSiiy. Oyc. 

Sl'R^N, Bewitching like a siren; alluring; 
dangerously fascinating. Il&mffiojich 

S|>UBNE', tt. [Fr.] An instrument for deterniin- 
’ing the number of a(?rial yibiiitions per second 
corresponding to any musical sound. Lardner. 

Si'R:^N-iZE, V, n. To practise the arts of a siren ; 
to entice, [n.] Cockeram, 

Sl-Rl’j^~SlS, n. [L., from Gr. cr(ipiams,1 (Med.) 
*An affection xjroduced by the action of the sun 
on some region, of the body, — -head, hands, 
arms, &c. ; a stroke of the sun ; a sun-stroke ; 
insolation. Dnnglison, 

SIBITCH, n. An Arab name for the sweet oil ob- 
tained by expression from the seeds of the Susa- 
mum O) ientalet much used for food, for fiiction 
of the body, and for lamps- Simmonds. 

SlJl'I-tys, n, [L., from Gi. oElpm.'] (Astron.) A 
star of the first magnitude in the constellation 
of Cams Major, or the Great Dog, and the 
brightest in the heavens ; the dog-star. Bmnde, 

BlR'LblN [siVloin, J. E. F. Sm, R. IV b . ; slr-loIn', 
Ja. Rees], n. The loin, or the upper part of 
the loin of beef, or a piece of beef covering 
either kidney ; — written also surloin. W, Eaey. 

Johnson, in Ins definition of kir, says it is “a 
title given to the loin of beef, which one of our kings 
knighted in a fit of good humor,” oi, as another 
phrases it, “in one of his merry moods.” In tins 
account of the origin of mrloin Johnson lias been gen- 
erally tollowed by subsequent EuglHli leiocngraphers 
who have apokenof its etymology. The king referied 
to, according to some, was Olwrlea If., bat, according 
to a greater number, James 1. The following account 
is given by Dean Swift in liis “ Polite ConvoiNafion ” : 
“Blit pray why is it called a surloin^ — Why, you 
must know that our King James I., who loved good 
eating, being invited to dinner by one of his nobles, 
and seeing a large loin of beef at his t<able, he drew 
out his sword, and in a frolic knighted it.” Whether 
this was related by Swift in a serious or “ marry 
mood ” may be doubted, as it may wall be doubted 
whether this is a correct account of the origin of the 
word. 

T. T. Wilkinson (in “Notes and auenea,” vol. 

ii.) says, “The popular tradition of kuiglifinff the 
sirloin has found its way into many publications 
of d local tendency, and, among the rest, into the 
graphic ‘ Traditions' of Lancasiiue,’ by the late Mr, 
Roby,” Mr. Roby, in giving an account of an enter- 
tainment given to James 1. at Hoghton Tower, near 
Blackburn, Lancashire, says, “These fooleries put 
the king into such good nmnor, that he was more 
witty in his speech than ordinary. Some of these 
sayings have been recorded, and, amongst the rest, 
that well-known qUibble, which has been the origin 
of an absurd mistake, still current through the coun- 
try, respecting the i,tilota. The occasion, as far as 
we have iieeu able to gather, was thus : Whilst he 
sat at meat, casting Ins eyes upon a noble snrloin at 
the lower end of the table, he cried out, * Bring hither 
tliat sirrah, for *t is worthy of a more honor- 

able post, being, as I may say, not sar-loin, but sir- 
loin, the noblest joint of all * , which ridiculous and 
desperate pun raised the wisdom and reputation of 
England’s Solomon to the highest.” 

This word is not found in any English dictionary 
previous to that of Johnson with the orthography of 
sirloin, th& earlier orthography being mrlom. JB.iiley’s 
Dictionary has surloin of beef, corresponding to the 
French snrlonge de bauf, the obvious or probable ety- 
mology. Surlom is also given by Amsvs^ortli ,* and tJio 
word occurs repeatedly in Cotgrave’s Dictionary, first 
published in 1611, with the orthography of surloine 
and surloynet^&QQ SiraiiOiN. 

SfR'NAME, ». See Surname. 

«I-R5o'00, n . ; pi. si-r5o'oo§- [It. sirocco ; Sp. 
sir 000 ; Fr. stroo. — It may be venitis Syriacus, 
or blowing from Syria. Sk^fifier.J A periodical, 
warm, relaxing south or south-east wind, which 
generally blows in the south of Italy, in Malta, 
Sicily, and in Dalmatia. Brande. 

SIR'RAH (a&r'rgih or slr^r^th) [sar'rS., S. W, P. J. 
F. K.; s^ir'ra, Ja. Sm. C. Johnston’, sXt'rA, Wb.; 
siVrgih, E. Elphinston\ n. or intei:/. [sir ha, 
Minsheu and Skinner.} An adaptation of the 
word sir, when used with anger, contempt, or 
insult, or in playfulness. 

jq®*- “ This is a corruption of the first magnitude, 
but too general and inveterate to he remedied. Mr. 
Sheridan, Mr. JVares, Mr. Scott, Dr. Kenrick, and Mr. i 


Perry pronounce it as I have done. W. Johnston 
alone pronounces it as if written serrah , and Mr. El- 
phinston, because it is derived fiom sir and tlie inter- 
jection ah, says it ought to have the first syllable like 
sir.” Walker. 

t SIRT, n. [L. sprits.] A bog. — See Syrtis. 

11 SIR'UP (slr'up or sui'iup) [sur'nip, S. W J. IC 
\Vb'.\ sei'iyp, F. Ja.', sii'rup, 1*. R C. ; sii'iip, 
colloquially sSr'up, iSw.], n. [Arab, sirab, si- 
— Low L. SDUpus , It. siroppo ; Fr. sirop, 
syrop.} Vegetable juice boiled with sugar, or a 
saturated solution of sugai in water. 

V f ' V*. ”*.r ’^andragora, 

\ , 1 , « f . : the MOild, Shak. 

This wold IS spelt sifrop by '•nd 

Martin ; and ^irttp by Johiiaou, ant! i. sl.i i ''"-J. 
hsh lexicograplieia. , yet it is now peiiuips more coui- 
/nrr’v ayrup, aa it is spelt by the P. Cyc. and 

11 siR'UPED (sir'upt), a. Covered, or tinged with, 
sirup. “The leaves.** Drayton. 

II SIR'UP-Y, a. E.esembling sirup. Mortimer. 

S/RFEJYTE (s5r-vaiigt'), w. [Fi.] A species of 
poem in common use among the Troubadouis 
of the middle ages. Brande. 

t SI§E, n. [Contracted from ossfee.] See Assize. 

sis 'KIN, n. (Ornith.) A song-bird of the family 
FringillidcB, a native of the north of Europe; 
aberdevine ; FrinyiUa spimis. Yarrell. 

j 0 ^ The stskiti visits England in autumn, remain- 
ing there during the ard is called in some 

parts ot that coiintiy i u < *. ■' < *■ Bavrd. 


SiS'KI-WiT, M. [India- 


(T'^h.) A species 


of salmon caught in I i\c .jx > «■* , Salmo sis- 
kiwit. It is stout, broad and thick, of a high 
flavor, and very fat. Agassiz. 

SiSS, V. n. To hiss ; to sizzle. [Local.] Halliwell. 

SiS'SOO, n. (Bot.) A valuable evergreen timber 
tree, indigenous in the East Indies, of the 
genus Dalbergia, Lindley. 

SlS'TJpR, n, [M. Goth. 8toistar\ A. S. swnster, 

suster, sweoster, sioyster ; Old Eng. sustre ; Dut. 

zuster ; Ger. schwester ; Dan. sister, syster; Sw, 
syster ; Icel. systir. — Sansc. swasn.} 

1 . A female born of the same parents ; — cor- 

relative to brother, ** I am the sister of one 
Claudio.** Shah. 

2. A woman of the same faith, — of the same 
condition, —of the same kind, — ^of the same 
church, society* or community. 

“Brotliep” and wcie titles by which Christians 

anciently called themselves on account of tlunr beiiiK, by 
J ,1 ■ . , . i.'o *1 ••'«*! God” as much the ox ici II III 

la.. 1 1, A • o u I "I .1 , s Jacob after the flesh. JSdeti. 

3. One of the same kind ; one of the same 
condition, — generally used adjectively. 

Alike their leaves, but not alike they smiled 

With sisier fl-ults; one fertile, one was wild. Pope. 

t sIS'TJgE, V. a. To resemble closely. S/iak. 

t sIS'TgR, V. n. To be akin; to be near to. Shak. 

SIS'TgR-BLOCK, w. A solid piece of wood, with 
two holes, one above the other, with or without 
sheaves, to pass a pulley through. Simmonds. 

s!s'T 53R-HOOD (-hfid), n. 1. The state or duty of 
a sister. “ The part of mferAood.** Daniel. 

2. Sisters collectively ; a number of women 
of the same order, faith, or society. Shak. 

SIS'TJg:R-lN-LAw, n. The sister of a husband 
or a wife, 

SIS'TjpR-LY, a. Like a sister; becoming a sister. 

SIS'TRUM, n. [L., from Gr. crelirrpovi arf(u>, to 
shake.] (Mus.) A musical instrument of per- 
cussion, anciently used in Egypt at the rites of 
Isis and other festivals. P. Cyc. 

SFSYM'BRFtjrM, [L., from Gr, (rurtp^ptov,] 
'(Bot.) A genus of plants containing many spe- 
cies, the juice and seeds of several of which, as 
of Sisyinbrium offiomaJe, or common hedge mus- 
tard, are used in medicine. Lotidon, 

SIT, tJ, n, [Goth, sitan ; A, S. sittan ; Prs. 8i,iha ; 
Dut. ssitten ; Ger. sitzen’, Dan. sidde’, Sw, sitta; 
Icel. sitia. — Ir. suidhim, eisidhim, seisim\ W, 
eistedd, seddu. — Gr. l^opm ; L. sedeo ; It. sedere ; 
Fr. — Snnsc- sad\ Heb. tlVO, to set, to 
place. — See Set.] [i. sat; pp. sitting, sat, 
or siTTBN. — Bitten is now nearly obsolete.] 


1 . To rest on the lower extremity of the body; 
to rest upon the buttocks ; to repose on a seat. 

Their wives do Hi beside them carding wool. Map. 

2. To perch, as a biid. 

A white thorn that evciy bud ^itioth upon. Dm ueh. 

3 . To be in a scut of uuthouty. Bun ill. 

4 . To be in a fc>tate of icst or idlouoss. 

Shall your brethren go to war, and blull ye 

5 . To be in any local position, [u.] 

The ships are ready, ainl the wind m/s fair. A. FhiUpt 

6 . To rest, as a weight or burden. 

Yom brothel’s death at your heart. ^ Dhak. 

The calamity heavy on us. D2>. Taylor. 

7 . To settle ; to abide ; to stay. 

Pale horror sat on each Arcadian face. Diyihn. 

8 . To brood ; to incubate. 

As the partridge sittcth on eggs. Jer. ■’cvii. II. 

9. To be cidjufiJed; to be with respect to fit- 
ness or unfitness, decoiumoi indecorum. 

V ‘ , . . I \ 1 . ' iS’/ifd. 

10 - To take a position in order to be painted ; 
as, “To sii for a jiortnut.*’ ^ Ourth. 

11 . To bo in any situation or condition, [ii.] 

The merchant cannot drive hib tiade so well, if lie stf at 

great usury. 

12. To be convened, as an assembly of a pub- 
lic or authoiitativc kind; to be formally consti- 
tuted and held for the tnmsnctioii of bu-sincss ; 
to hold a schhion. “ The Parliament sits ” “ The 
last general council sat at Tient.’* Johnson. 

13. To have or to exeicise authority. 

One council niA upon hie and dcatii, the* otlu*r is for 
taxes. AdUibon. 

14. To be in any solemn assembly as a mem- 
ber; to be present and take pait in a publiis 
body. 

Three hundred and twenty men sat in council dally;. 

1 MftCCm 

To Sit (loien, to begin a siege; to rest; to settle,— 
To stt out, to be without ong»igeajer»t , to remain to 
the end — To sit up, to use iroru lying to sitting ; not 
to go to bed.— 7 ’o Sit at meat, to be placed at table. 
“ Ho that sitteth at vteut or he that sciveth.” knUe 
xxii. 27.— To sit down, to place oi put one’s self on a 
seat:— to begin a siege. “Nor would Hn enemy 
have sat down before it.” Clarendon. To setflo ; to 
fix an abode, “ Prom besides 'Panais the Goths, Huns, 
and Getes sat down.^"* Spenser. To rest ; to cease, as 
satisfied Rturors.-^ To .sit out, to be without engage- 
ment or employment. [R.l £p. Sanderson.^ 7'o 
up, to rise from lying to sitting. “ He that was dead 
sat up and began to speak.” LuU vii, 15, To watch ; 
not to go to bed. 

■5. , I, . ' hr fires, anil fit 

'i 

SiT, V. a. I. To keep the seat upon, [r.] 

Hardly the mmio can sit the headbtruug horse. Prior. 

2. To place on a setit. Prior. 

He . . . callmg foi a chair, snt him down, JUtam. 

As an active verb, it is gotierally used by way 
of ellipsis ; as, “ To a horse ” is to sit upon a horse, 
“ 111 our older autliois wo meeu witli ‘ The court was 
sat,^ and ‘ He sat himself down,’ m which use it lO 
cortawily active , hut the practice should not bo mu- 
tated.” Smart. 

SITE, 71 . [L. situs ; sedeo, to sit.] 

1. Situation; local position ; locality ; place ; 
situation of a city or of a building; the plot of 
ground on which a building stands. 

Bi'foie my ' ifw ar>pe»ri*<l u structure fair; 

Its tite uiiecrtmii if oix c.iith or air Popo. 

2. Posture or situation of a thing with respect 
to itself. [Improper. Johnson.} 

And leaves the semblance of a lover fixed 

In melancholy mU, with head Uecimed, J’Aowwon, 

Syn.— See Situation. 

t a. Placed ; situated. Bpenser. 

sIt'pAST, n. (Farriery.) An ulcerated sore or 
tumor growing on a hors €*8 back under the sad- 
dle. Fan’ieFa Diet. 

t SiTH, oonj. [A. S. sith.} Since ; seeing that ; 
because. 

t SlTH, ad. Since ; afterwards. Mir. for May. 

t SITHE, 71. Time. “ A thousand sithesj* Spenser. 

SITHE, An instrument for mowing ; a scythe. 
— See Scythe. Wicklijfe. Chattcer, 

SITIIE, V, n. To drawn long breath ; to suspire ; 
to sigh.-— See Sian. Forby. llalloway. 

jafjg-rt 18 provincial and cockiiov in England, and a 
colloquial vulgarism in the Uiiitod States. 
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SfTinC'M \N, «. A scytheman. Peacham. 

fyiTir^NCE, ad, \$ith t/iencej trom thmce; or 
at once from A. S. sithttkan. Narcs. — Con- 
tracted to sinceJ] Since ; in latter times. Spenser, 

sr-ToL'O-^Jry, n. [Crr. cTroj, food, and Aoj/oy, a 
discourse.]* A treatise on food. Brands, 

slT'T,a, n, [L., from Gr. mmjj a kind of wood- 
pecker.] {Orntt/i ) A genus of birds belonging 
to the family Cetihid<e ; the nut-hatch. Cft'ay, 

sIt'TEN (att'tn), ^ from Placed on a seat ; 
— formerly used for sat, Hume, 

SIt'T?:r, n, 1. One that sits. 

The Turks are great sttter% and seldom walk. Bacon, 

2. A bird that broods or incubates. 

The oldest hens are reckoned the best 8\ttenj Mortwier, 


SIT- Ti ' JVV®, n, pi. ( Omith.) 

A sub-family of fissirostral , 
birds, of the order Passeres 
and family Capritnulr/idee ; 
oil-birds Gray. 

STT'T{NG, p. a. 1. Resting ^ 
on the lower extremity of tsuta Europaea. 
the body : — perching, as fowls ; — incubating : 
— occupying a place in an official capacity. 

2. [Bot,) Sessile. Gray, 



SIt'TING, n, 1. The act of one who sits. 

2. The posture of being on a seat. Johnson. 

3. Act of placing one’s self, or the time during 
which one sits, in order to be painted. FairhoU. 

4. A seat in a pew at church. Simmonds. 

6. A meeting of an assembly ; a session. 

T wi^li it tnav he at that sitting concluded, unless the neces- 
air> «)i I’v* ri'in. p’o-'- it Bacon. 

6. A couise of study unintermitted. 

I read 1 1 all thi ough at one sitting, Locke. 

7. A time for which one sits, as at play, or 

work, or a visit. Dryden. 

8. Incubation. Adhison. 

9. pi. {Law.) The holding of a court with 
full form, and before all the judges. Burrill. 

sIT'U-ATB mtus, situa- 

SlT'TJ-AT-f:D («ltVy-3t-ed), ) tion.l 

L Placed with i*capect to every thing else ; 
having a situation. 


So great and opulent a duchy, and situate so opportunely 
toward England. Macon. 

Thus situated, we began to clear places In the woods. Cook. 


2. Placed; consisting. 


Eaith hath this variety fVom heaven 

Of ])luiisiu c situate in hill or dale. Milton. 


8lT-U-A'TrON, n. [It. situazione', Sp. sitmeion; 
Pr. sititatlm.] 

1. The state of being situated ; local respect ; 
position with respect to something else; loca- 
tion ; site ; station ; place ; locality. 

Prince Cesarmi has a palace in a pleasant situation, and set 
off with many beautiful walks. Addison. 

2. Condition ; state ; predicament. “ A sit^' 

nation of the greatest ease.” Rogers, 

3. Temporary state ; circumstances, [used 
of persons, in a dramatic sense.] Johnson, 

4. Station; office; ]>ost; employment; as, 

To have a good situationJ* 

Syn.— Situation relates more especially to the rel- 
ative, condition to the accidental or changeable, and 
state to the habitual, circumstances of a person or thing. 
The situation of a house has respect to surrounding 
objects ; its good or bad co)uiition or state has respect 
to its want of ropair. A pleasant or unpleasant situ- 
ation ^ good or bad, high or low, condition i state of 
health or of affairs s. situation or site’ seek 

or dll a 'place \ occupy a. station: stand in a position i 
remain at a post • exist m a state, ^ See Case, Cir- 

CUMSTANOE, 


Sl'TUSt n, [L. sittisj situation.] (Ro^,) The 
peculiar mode in which parts are disposed, as 
well as the position which they occnpy.Hcnafoto. 

st'K/?, n, {Hind. Myth.) The third person of the 
Hindoo triad or trinity, or the Supreme Being, 
considered in the character of a destroyer or 
avenger* Brands, 

sLr4-THIi' RLtfM, n. [84©a and Gr. Sypiov, a 
wild beast.] {Pctl.) An extinct, huge, rumi- 
nating quadruped, larger than the rhinoceros, 

g rovidod with a large upper lip, or a short pro- 
oseis, and having two horns resembling those 
of antelopes ; — mund in the miocene, fresh- 
water deposits of the sub-Himalayan hills. Lyell. 


six, a. [Goth, saiks : A. S. siXf syx, sex^ seox ; 
Dut. zes; Frs., Ban., ^ Sw. sex; Ger. seeks; 
Icehsea:. — Heb. irj?, — Gr.g^; L. sex; li.sei; 
Sp. seiz ; Fr. six. — Sansc. shash,] Twice three ; 
one more than five. 

six, n. The sum of three and three : — a symbol 
representing this sum ; '»s 6. 

M cup of sir j a cup of beer sold at six shillings the 
ban el. J^Tarcs , — I'o be at six avd seven, or sixfi and 
seveiis, IS to be in a state of disorder and confusion, 

SIX'-COJI-NBRED (-nerd), a. Having six comers. 

sfX'FOLD, a. Six times told or repeated; six 
times as much or as many. 

SiX'PgNCE, n. Six pennies ; — a small English 
silver coin ; half a shilling ($0,121). Shah. 
SIX'P^N-NY, a. "Worth sixpence. Preston, 

sIx'-PBt-ALLED, a, {Bet.) Having six petals. 
sIx'SCORE, a. & n. Six times twenty. Sandya. 
SIX'-SID-jpD, a. Having six sides. Crahb, 

six' TEEN, a. [A. S. stxfene, syxtene.] Six and 
ten ; twice ei^t. Bacon. 

SiX'TEEN, Ki. The sum of six and ten : — a sym- 
bol representing this sum ; as 16. , 

SIX'TEENTH, a. The sixth after the tenth; — 
the ordinal of sixteen : — noting one of sixteen 
parts into which a thing is divided. 
SIX'TEENTH, n. {Mtts.) An interval consisting 
of two octaves and a second. Moore, 

SiXTII, a. The first after the fifth ; — the ordinal 
of six ; — noting one of six parts into which a 
thing is divided. 

SIXTH, n. 1, A sixth part. Cfkeyne. 

2. {Mus.) An interval of five diatonic degrees. 

There are four kinds of suths, two consonant ' 
and two dhsonant. The consonant sixtfis are, first, ' 
the minor sut/i, composed of thiee tones and two j 
semitones major ; secondly, the ma)ormth, composed I 
of four tones and a majoi semitone. The dissonant | 
sirths are, first, the dtmtmshed sixth, composed of! 
two tones and three major semitones ; secondly, the ! 
superjluous sixth, composed of four tones, a major i 
semitone, and a minor semitone. Moore, \ 

SiXTH'LY, ad. In the sixth place. Bacon, 

SIXTH'— RATE, n, A British vessel of war bear- 
ing a captain. Simmon^, 

SlX'Tl-fyPH, a. The next after the fifty-ninth ; — 
the ordinal of sixty : — noting one of sixty 
parts into which a thing is divided. 

Slx'TY, a, [A. S. sixtig.'\ Six times ten. 

SiX'TY, n. The sum of fifty and ten a symbol 
representing this sum ; as 60. 

SiZ'A-BLE, a, I. Of suitable size. 

He should be pursed, sweated, vomited, and starved till he 
come to & sizable bulk. Arbuthnot. 

2, Of considerable hulk; large. “A sizabU 
volume.” Hurd. 

Sl'ZAR, n, A student of the lowest rank, or one 
admitted on easier terms, with regard to ex- 
penses, than others, at Cambridge, in England, 
and at Dublin, in Ireland ; corresponding to ser- 
vitor at Oxford ; — written also sher. 

JS(^ In college phraseology, a size is a portion of 
bread, meat, &c., allotted to a student; and hence 
the name ^izar. Brands, 


SI'ZAR-SHIp, n. The rank or the station of a 
sizar, Southey. 

SIZE, n, [An abbreviation of assize. Skinner,'] 

1. Quantity of superficies ; comparative mag- 
nitude ; magnitude ; bulk ; bigness ; greatness. 

LIko thee. Telemachus, m voice and size. Mope, 

Obiects near our view are thought greater than those of a 
larger siste, that ore more remote. Locke, 

2. A portion of bread, meat, &c., allotted to 

a student distinct from the regular dinner at 
commons; — a settled quantity; an allowance. 
[XJniv., Cambridge, Eng.] Brafide, 

3. Condition ; standing ; rank. 

Men ofa less sue and quality. P Estrange. 

4. A measure of length used by shoemakers. 

WrigM. 

5. An instrument consisting of thin leaves 

fastened together at one end by a rivet, used 
for ascertaining the size of pearls. Wright. 

Syn . — Size is a general term, applied to all kinds 
of dimension, great or small. Magnitude, from the 
Latin magnitudo, is employed in science, and is of the 


same signification as the common English word great- 
ness, winch IS not employed m science. Bulk denotes 
a considerable degiee of greatness. Great or small 
size ; the size of an animat ; tile magnitude of tlio plan- 
ets ; quantity of land or timber; greatness of mind; 
the bulk of a ship ; the bulk of the inhabitants 

SIZE, 7z. [W, stiffening, glue. — Sp. 

1. A kind of glue made by boiling down in 
water the clippings of parchment and the thin- 
ner kinds of skins, and used almost always in a 
gelatinous condition for various purposes in 
manufactures and the arts ; sizing, Slmmo7uls, 

2. {Pathology.) The bufly coat which appears 

on the surface of coagulated blood drawn in in- 
flammation, Wright. 

SIZE, V. a. \i, SIZED ; pp. sizing, sized 1 

1. To arrange according to size. Vryden. 

2. To settle or fix by comparison with a stand- 
ard. “To size w’ei^hts and measures.” Bacon. 

3. To feed ivith sizes or small scraps ; to sup- 
ply with a small quantity of food. Beau, FI, 

4. To cover with glutinous matter; to be- 
smear "with size. Sir W. Pettys 

5. (Mtl.) To take the size of, as men, for the 

purpose of placing them lu military array, and 
of icn dering their relative statures more effec- 
tive. Stocqucler 

6. {Mining.) To separate, as the finer from 

the coarser paits, of a metal, by sifting them 
through a wire sieve. Wright, 

SIZE, V. n. To score as students do in the but- 
tery-book at Cambiidge, Eng. Wright, 

SIZED (sizd), a, 1. Adjusted according to size. 

2. Having a particular magnitude. Locke, 

jg^ ^ized IS used lo composition ; as, mediuni-j?uad. 

SlZ'EIi, n. The clippings of various metals or of 
slips or plates from which blanks for coins have 
been cut; scissel. Simmonds. 

SI'ZER, 71. See Sizar. Bp. Corbet. 

SIZE'— ROLL, n, A small piece of parchment 
added to some part of a record. Simmonds. 

SlZ'jpR^, See Scissors. Tuaser. 

SlZ'jgR^, n. pi. Machines used in Ceylon, made 
of perforated sheet zinc or wire gauze, for sepa- 
rating coffee into three sizes, the round or pea- 
berry, and a larger and smaller berry. Simmernds, 

SfZE'-STiCK, n. A measuring stick used by 
shoemakers. Wrighi, 

Sf'Zl-NfiSS, n, Glutmousness ; viscosity* “A 
siziness and viscosity in the blood,” Arouthnot, 

I SiZ'ING, n. 1. The act of covering with size : — 
pieces of skin and hide used for making glue : — 

I a viscous or glutinous substance. Ash 

2. Food for a student, as bread, meat, &c., 
ordered in commons or from the buttery, ( CTniv., 
Cambridge, Eng.] Binsted, 

sIZ'ZLE, ». n. To hiss from the action of fire ; to 
effervesce. Forhy, 

SiZ'ZLE, n, A hiss from the action of fire ; effer- 
vescence, HalUweU, 

Si'ZY, a. Relating to size ; viscous ; glutinous. 
“ The blood is atzy.” A7'hut?mot, 

SKAD'DLE,71. [A. S.scenfAe; 'Dut, shade.] Hurt; 
damage ; injury. [Obs. or local,] Bailey, Wright, 

SKAD'DLE, a, [A. S. scathig,] Mischievous ; 
ravenous. [Local, Eng.] Ray, 

t SKAd'DON^, 7upl, The embryos of bees. Bailey. 

SKAIN, n. [Old Fr. escaig7ie.] A knot of thread 
or of silk ; skein. — See Skein. Johfison, 

SKAIN (skan), 7%. [Supposed to be of Erse extrac- 
tion, being chiefiy borrowed from the Irish or 
Highlanders. Nares,] Anciently, a kind of 
sword or dagger ; — written also shewn, Wright, 

And ibr their weapons had hat Irish Jeedns and darts. 

JBrayton, 

t SKAin^'MATB, n, A messmate ; a companion. 

Scurry knave! I am none of his fiirt-^lls, I am none of hli 
skaineinaU^, iSkak. 

“ I am inclined to think that the old lady 
means roaring or swaggering companions.*^ Maras 

SKALD, n. A bard. — See Scald. 

SKATE, [Dut. schaats^ A sort of shoe, or a 
piece of wood made so as to be fastened to the 
bottom of the foot, and furnished mth an iron 
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SKATE 

runner, used to slide or travel on the ice ; — 
usually in the plural; as, “A pair of shateSm*^ 

As they sweep 

On sounding slates a thousand dittci eut ways, 

Tp circling poise, switt as the winds, along. I hoinson, 

SKATE, V, n, [i. SK.VTBD ; pp. SKATING, SKATED,] 
To slide on the ice by the use of skates. 

A Dutchman skating upon the ice. Tucker, 

SKATE, n, [L. squatina^ a kind of shark. — A. S. 
sceaddcb,^ (/c/i.) The name given to seveial 
species of fish, having a rhomboidal body, ot the 
genus Raia. — See Ray. Tarrell 

jggjf-The skates are very numerous on the British 
coasts, and some of the species aie used as food. The 
coinnion sluite (Raia batis), cdlleU also the blueskatej 
the g-raij skate, and the Uiiker, is sometimes found 
weighing 200 pounds. Baird, 

SKAT'jgR, n. One who skates, SmziA. 

SKAT'ING, n. The act of one who skates. JYares, 

t SKAYLE^, n. pi Skittles or ninepins. NortA. 

SKEAN, w. A shoit sword ; a skain.—See Skain. 

SKE-DAD'DLE, r. n. To hurry away in a fright 
or panic. [U. S.] 

SKEEL, n. [Ger. scAftZe. -- See Shell.] A shal- 
low, wooden vessel, for holding milk or cream ; 
a milking-pail. [North of Eng.] Grose, 

fSKEET, n. {Naut.) A sort of long scoop, used to 
wet the decks and sides of a ship, in order to 
keep them cool. Mevr. Diet, 

SKEG, n, 1. A kind of wild plum. Bailee/, 

2. pL A sort of oats. Farm, Ency. 

SKfiG'GjpR, n, A little salmon. Walton. 

SKEIN (skan], ». A knot of thread or of silk : — 
a quantity of yarn as taken off the reel. 

The skein of cotton-yarn contains 80 threads of 
54 inches ; 17 skeins make a hank ; 18 hanks a spin- 
dle Simmonds, 

f SKfiL'D^lR, V. a. To cheat. B. Jonson, 

t SKfiL'jpT, n. A mummy. Holland, 

SKJSL-^-TdL'O-^Y, n, [Gr. crKeXerSv, a skeleton, 
and X6yog, a discourse.] {Anat,) A treatise on 
the solid parts of the body. Dunglison. 

SKfiL'Jgl-TON, n, [Gr. ffKsXsrtiv (sc. clofia) j cKsXsrbs, 
dried up ; It. scheletro ; Sp. esqxieleto ; Fr. sque^- 
lette. — Old Eng. skelet, a mummy.] 

1, {Anat.) The harder parts of organised 

bodies, which form the framework upon which 
the softer tissues are fixed ; — • more particularly 
the collection of bones which, in an animal, 
either serve as fixed points for the attachment 
of the soft ijarts, or form cavities for enclosing 
and protecting important organs, or constitute 
the apparatus of support and the passive instru- 
ment of voluntary motion. Cyo, 

When the bones are united by their natural lig- 
aments, the skeleton IS said to be nataral ; when artic- 
ulated by means of wires, artificial, Danglison, 

2. The compages or frame of anything. “The 

great skeleton of the world.” Hale. 

3, A rough draught; sketch; outline; as, 
“ Simeon’s ‘ Skeletons of Sermw ns.* ** 

4. A very lean person. Smart. 

SKfiL'5-TQN-BlLL, n. {Law.) A blank paper 
properly stamped, in those countries where 
stamps are required, with the name of a person 
signed at the bottom. Bouvier, 

SK:6L'Jg-TON— KEY, n. A thin key used for sev- 
eral varieties of locks. 

t SKfiE'LUM, n, [Ger. sohelm. — Old Fr. schel- 
me.] A villain ; a scoundrel. Cotgrave, 

SKfeL'IiY, V, n. To squint. Todd, 

SKfiL'LY, Asquint, [North of Eng.] 

SK^LP, n, A blow; a smart stroke. [North of 
England.] Brockett. 

SKfeLP, n. The rolled sheet of wrought iron, 
from which a gun-harrel is made, Simmonda, 

SK£n, -u. n. To squint, [Local, Eng.] Holloway. 

SKfiP, n. 1. A coarse, round farm-basket. Tmser, 
2. A bee-hive. [Scotland, and provincial, 
Eng.] Farm. Ency, 

BKjBp'TJO, n. [Gr. <TKeirriK6g, inclined to reflec- 
tion ; cKiTTrofiai, to look about or carefully, — ac- 
cording to Hemsterhuis from aKircag, a covering, 
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or <r/ef 7 rdci), to cover, and so strictly to shade the 
eyes with the hand, and look steadily. — See 
Sceptic.] One who doubts of eveiy thing; 
sceptic. — See Sceptic. Johnson. 

SKfiP'TJC, ) Doubtful; doubting — See 

SK£:p'T^-CAL, > Sceptical. Johnson, 

SK£p'T1-CAL-LY, ad. In a sceptical manner. — 
See Sceptically. Johnson, 

SKfiP'TJ-CAL-NfiSS, n. The quality of being 
sceptical. See Scepticalness. 

SKEP'TI-C1§M, n. Univeisal doubt. — See Scep- 
ticism. John$o?i. 

SKfiP'Tl-CrZE, V, n. To doubt. — See Scepti- 
CIZE. [ii.] Johnson. 

SKfiR'RY, n. An insulated rock. Jamieson, 

SKETCH, n. [Dut. schets', Ger, 8kizze\ Dan. 
sLitze. — It. schizzoi Sp. esquicio% Fr. esqmsse. 
— From A. S. sceotan, to shoot ; Dut. schieten , 
Ger. schieszen, Tooke,^ A design in outline ; a 
first or rough draught ; outline ; delineation. 

The memoianaums and i ude sketches of the master, ^bison. 

To make a sketch .. of a pictui c. X>i yden. 

Syn. — A sketch is an uiifiiiifahed or rough draught, 

and may cotnpieliend tl.^outl'Mi *o:ii ‘f’‘ PL"'ic-ro . 

an oatline is the exterioi ii.o 1 1 a tfi ■ :• /.'• /•,. • .. i 

IS .something inoie than a sketch. A hasty sketch , an 
outline of the plan ; an accurate delineation, 

sketch, V, a, [Dut. schetsm.'] [i. sketched ; 

pp. SKETCHING, SKETCHED.] 

1. To draw, by tracing outlines, and slightly 
shading ; to make a rough draught of. 

Some admirable design sketched out only with a black 
pencil. 

2. To suggest the first notion of ; to plan ; to 
delineate ; to depict. 

f 1^ Y h'’vc only ehetched, and which every 
i.«'. 1 ’ 1 ' u i * - h • i ti’. Biydeti, 

SK£tCH'-BOOK (-bflk), 71, A book for sketcheb, 
drawings, or outlines W. B'ling. Szmmonds. 

SKfiTCH'JgR, n. One who sketches. 

SKETCH' ING, n. The art of copying from nature 
for a finished work. FairhoU, 

SKfiTCH'Y, a. Relating to a sketch ; appertain- 
ing to a sketch or first plan; possessing the 
character of a sketch ; unfinished. Knight, 

SKEW (ska), a, [Dan. akiev.‘\ Oblique; dis- 
torted. [ii.] Brewer. 

t SKEW (ska), ad. Awry ; askew. Huloet. 

fSKEVir (ska), V. a. 1. To look obliquely upon; 
to notice slightly. Beau \ FI, 

2. To shape or form in an oblique way. 

Windows broad within and narrow without, or •d.etred and 
clobcd. Manjitud note on 1 Aings m. I 

SKEW (skQ), V, n. To walk or to move obliquely : 
— to start aside, as ahorse. [Local.] L* Estrange, 

SKEW'-BACK, n. {Arch.) -» \ \ 

The sloping abutment in 
brick-work and masonry, 
for the ends of the arched '=3'^ 
head of an aperture, as at skow-taok. 

A and B. Bran^. 

SKEW'-BrId< 51 E, n. A kind of bridge construct- 
ed obliquely across a stream or a common road, 
as when either is intersected at an oblique angle 
by a railway. Tomlinson, 

SKEW'ER (sku'er), n. A small wooden or iron 
pin used to keep meat in form. 

Sweetbreads and coUops were with skewers pricked. Xtryden, 

SKBW'ER (sku'er), v, a. To fasten with skewers. 

SKTd, n, 1. A piece of timber placed im and 
down a vessel’s side to bear any articles off clear 
that are hoisted in. Dana, 

2. The chain by which the wheel of a wagon 
is fastened, so as to prevent its turning round 
when descending a steep hill. Farm, Ency. 

3. A piece of light timber upon which heavier 

timber is rolled or slid. Bartlett. 

4. A short piece of wood or timber laid cross- 

wise to support logs or timbers in making a 
fence with logs. [U. S.] Bamea. 

SKIfp, w. [Ger. schiff. — See Ship.] A small, 
light, boat ; a wherry. Dryden, 

SKIpp, V, a. To pass over in a skiff. Beau, <§r FI. 


SKIMMING 

SKiL'DER, V. n. To live by begging or inlforing 
[Local.] 'b’^r ll'. Scott. 

SKIL'FUL., a. Hining skill ; qualified with skill; 
expciicnccd ; well-veisccl , knowing ; ingenious; 
dexterous; adioit; export; able; clever, 

A ^ . i . ■ I* Su rft. 

Will N ‘ .1 I I-., w. ' fii(U‘ (*f a 

thing * 'Jntfcf, 

Intstructors should not only be skilful in those seKUuvb 
which they tciiclj, but have bkill in the method of temhine, 
and patience in the piaetice li utf*. 

Syn, — See Able, Artful, Clever, Cunning 

SKIL'FUL-LV, ad In a skilful manner; ably. 

SKIL FI)l-NESS, 71. The state of being skilful ; 
ability , dexterity ; expertness ; skill. Pjs, 

SKILL, 71 . [A. S. scyla7U to distinguish ; to sep- 

arate, to divide; Dut. sehylvn, to be di.stiu- 
guished; Frs. schetden, to ditler; Dan. to 

separate; Sw.M//;«,to separate, to divide; Icel 
ski ha, to separate.] 

1. Knowledge ot any piactice or ait; readi- 
ness or dexterity in any practice ; knowledge 
united with de.xterity, power, or ability to do a 
thing as it ought to be done ; as, “ The skill of a 
physician or a lauyei ” ; “ThcA’/i'iVf of an artist.” 

Ilia gi oat wisdom and ik'tll at nogotiationa. 8ir\ft. 

2. Any particular ait. “Learned in one 

skilV [r.] Hooker, 

3. t A distinct or particular cause or reason. 

I think you have iis little si, ill to fear. Shuk. 

Syn. — See Ability 

t SKILL, 7 \ 71 . [See Skill, ?/.] 

1. To be knowing; to be dexterous. 

There is not nniong us tiny that can skill to liew timber llko 
unto the Sldoniiins. 1 Ktugt v. (J, 

They that si ill not of so lieavenly matter. JIUton, 

2. To make difference; to matter; to signify. 

W’ 't / ’• / t - *’ tones or gold 

Al o : . . I ■ . ) i I thee? Jirrljert. 

I SKILL, V. a. To know; to understand. [Still 
used in some parts of England.] Forby. 

I skill not hat it is. Jirnu. Sf FI 

SKILLED (sklld), a. Having .skill ; knowing , 
dexterous ; skilful ; adept ; proficient. MilUm, 

SKIl'LIJJSS, a. Wanting skill ; artless. Sidney. 

SKII/Ij^IT, 71, [Old Fr esene/lefte.’} A small iron 
kettle or boiler with a hiindlt*. tfi/iak. 

SKlLL'lNG, 71. A bay of a bam : — a slight addi- 
tion to a cottage. Wright. 

fSKlLT, Difference. CUareUind, 

SKIlts, n. pi. Short, loose, tow trowsers. [Lo- 
cal, U. S.f fudd, 

SKI M, V). a, [Dan. slnmme, to skim. — See Scum.] 
\i. SKIMMED ; pp, SKIMMING, ''KP;'.!!.’) ] 

1. To clear of anygr('<‘(: .’om rhe 

upper part, by passing a .i in; !c In low ;he 

surface ; as, “To skim milk.” 

2. To gather from the surface of a liquid. 

Whil<*ni I’\e been lu r skint tin- tlotli d t 

And piess from Bpiiii^-y cuhIh the nidk^ ot'eain. H'/ag, 

3. To brush slightly, as the surfuee ; to pass 
near the surface of ; to pass over suporficiaUy. 

The swallow skim the river’s watery face. Brj/dm, 

SKIm, V, n. 1, To pass lightly ; to glide along, 
plies o’er th* unbending com, ami skinu along the main. Pojie, 

2. To pass near the surface : — to go ov’er su- 
perficially. “They skim over a science.** Waits* 

t SKiM, 7 t, [See Scum.] Scum ; refuse. Bryskett. 

SKIm'BLE-SKXm'BLE, a. Rambling; uncon- 
nected; wandering; wild. [Low.] Ehak, 

SKIM'-.c5L-T^;R, n. The colter of a plough used 
for paring land. Simmonda. 

SKImMED (skimd), p, a. Having the grosser mat- 
ter taken from the surface: — taken from the 
surface of a liquid. 

SKIm'M^K, n. 1. One who skims ; one who skims 
over a book or a subject. Skelton, 

2. A shallow vessel used for skimming ; a 

scoop Mortimer. 

3. {Omith.) The sheer-water. Baird, 

SkJm'^mIlk, n. Milk from which the cream has 
been skimmed ; skimmed milk, Clarke, 

SkIm'MJNG, n. 1. The act of taking off the sur- 
face of a liquid. Bp, Hall- 
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SKUE-SIGHT 


a. That which is skimmed off. 

Tlicy relished the very sAinumnga of the kettle. Cook. 

SKIm'MING-LY, ad By passing lightly along 
the surface. 

SKIM'MING-TQN, P Skimmmpto7i hits hfien 

SKIM'JVI^IR-TOJV, } supposed to be the name 
of some notorious scold of the olden time.” 
Todd U^sed ;c«Hncrly, as in the phrase, “To 
ride > \i •••/!( 

j^JT’To ride skimmtmrton, or ridinff gkimmin^ton, 
phrases used in respect to a ludicrous cavalcade m 
nUiciilo of d man beaten by his wife. It consists of 
a procession in winch the man rides behind a woman 
with lus face to the horse’s tail, Jioldin/r a distaff in 
hi8 hand, at which he seems to work, the woman all 
the while boating him with a ladle, and those who 
accotiipany them make liideona noises, or inock-music 
with flying- pans, bull’s-iiorns, &;c. Hallivoell. 

jsns* YV> nde the sttmff is a phrase of similar import 
in the north of England. JVares. 

SKIn, n. [A. S. sem ; Old Gor. ftchiti ; Dan. slmd ; 
fcsw. sUnn. — W. ska'}i\ Ir. scami^ a membrane.] 

1. The natural covering of the flesh of the 
animal body. 

iOney-The skin of animals is divisible into three parts 
or membranes: the exterior, called the scarf-^Iwi or 
ruftcle , under this is a thin layer of soft or pulpy mat- 
ter, called the mucous network^ which is the seat of 
color; and under these the cutis^ or tiueskm, winch 
is a gelatinous texture. Braude, 

Skine may diftci 

Dwells in white i.i. . . ■ - n Couper. j 

2. The hide of an animal which is taken to 

make parchment or leather; liide; pelt. “A 

wild goat’s shaggy skui.*’ Chapman* 

3. The body ; the person. [Ludicrous.] 

Wherein ’tis hard for a man to save both his »kxu and his 
credit. L'Eeti ange. 

4. The covering or coating of vegetables ; 

husk ; peel ; rind. Johnson, 

5. {NauU) The part of a sail which is outside 
and covers the rest when it is furled: — also, 

rh :he sides of the hold; as, “ An arti- 
t' v* 1 * •lo" . I next the skin.** Dana* \ 

Byn. — Wrin IS ateim applied to tJie natural cover- I 
mg of the flesh of men and all animals, and also to 
tlio covering of some vegefablea. Tltde is used for tJie 
akin of large ainnials. 'riie gkm of a man, sheeji, 
bird, or fish ; the hide of an ox or horse j til© rmd of 
pork or choose ; the peel of an orange. 

fiKiN, 75. a, [a. skinned ; pp. skinning, skinned.] 

1. To strip or divest of the skin ; to flay ; as, 
“ To skin an animal.” 

2. To cover with skin, or as with skin. “ The 

wound was shimmW* Dnjdmu 

Heaps of rubbish, ehnnvd over with a covering of ycffcta- 
hlffl. Adumm* 

;SKIiV, V, n. To acquire a akin ; to become skinned 
over* Clavko, 

SiCINtni, 7 \ a. To stint ; to scrimp ; to give a 
short allowance. [Local, England.] Forhj. 

«k1n~DEF?P, a. Slight; superficial. Fcltham. 

fiildN'FLINT, n* A very niggardly or mean per- 
.son ; a miser. Johnisoti, 

SKlN'Etyii, 91.; pi. SKINECLS. As much as the 
skin will hold. JSawJcesworth, 

SKInK (sktngk, 82^, n. [A. S. scent;.] 

1. 1 Drink ; any thing potable ; liquor. Af^rsifort. 

2. t Pottage. “ Scotch Bacon, 

SKIi^K (sktngk), n. [Gr. fficiyxos; L. semews] 
{Zo ^.) A scaly lissard or saurian reptile, of the 
family i$ciHcidd*y found in tropical countries, 
and the most arid regions of temperate climates; 
a scmcoidiaiu — See Scxnooidia.n. Baird. 

t SKiNK, tJ. n. To pour out liquor. B* Jonson. 

t SKl N K' $11, n. One who serves drink. Bhak, 

fiKlN'L$SS, a. Having no skin or a slight skin. 

The skinless near.” Todd* 

SKIn'-UKE, G- Resembling the skin. Booth* 

SKTnJNTED (sklnd), a* 1. Having skin ; covered with 
skin ; — used in composition, as, thickhskitined^ 
thin-skmned, Bharp* 

2. Divested of skin. 

SKiN'NJgR, n, 1. One who skins. Bampier. 

2. A dealer in skins, hides, or pelts ; a leather- 
dealer; a furrier. Johnson. 

SKIN'NI-NJBSS, n* Quality of being skmny.Bfzaey. 


|SKIN'NY» Consisting of skin only; wanting 

I flesh. * “ Upon her skinny lips.” iShak* 

SKfN'-WOOL (-will), n* Wool pulled from the 
dead skin, not sheared from the living animal ; 
felt- wool. Booth* 

SKIP, V* n. [Dan. kippe^ to leap. — “ In A. S., 
forth~sc7pG IS expedition, speed, despatch ; but 
all other traces of the word are lost.” Richard- 
son.] \i. SKIPPED ; pp. SKIPPING, SKIPPED.] 

To fetch quick leaps ; to bound lightly , to 
leap , to jump ; to spring. “ John skipped from 
room to room.” Arbuthnot* 

To skip o^er, to pass without notice ; to disregard ; 
to neglect. “ A gentleman made it a lule, in reading, 
to skip over all sentences where he epiea a note of 
adniiiation at the end.” Siof/t. 

SKIP, V. a. To miss ; to pass ; to omit. 

They w ho have a mind to sec the issue, may skip these tw o 
chapteia, and piocecd to tlie following. Jiurnat* 

SKIP, n. 1. A light leap or bound ; a spring. 
“ Fetching a little shp*^ Btdney* 

2. (Mus.) A passing over or skipping of one 
degree, or more than one, of the scale. iVa^^ner* 

SKIP'-JACK, 91. 1. An upstart. “To see how 
this skip-jack looks at me.” Sidney. 

2. {Ent*) The common name of the coleop- 
terous insects of the family Elatendce* Baird. 

SKlP'-K$N-NfiL, n* A lackey ; a foot-boy. Swift. 

SKIP'PJgE, n* 1. One who skips or dances- 

2. A giddy, thoughtless youth ; an inconsid- 
erate youngling. Shnk. 

3. (Ich.) A popular name of the saury-pike ; 

Scomheresox saurus* larrell. 

4. (Ent.) The common name of the lepidop- 
tcroiis insects of the family lies per iidcc. Baird. 
— A name applied to the cheese-maggot. 

SKIP'P$R, 91. sckippm\ Dan. ^/Wjppo*.] 

1. iNaut.) The master of a small mei chant 

vessel. Simmonds. 

2. t A ship-boy. - Conyrece* 

fSKlP'P^T, n. A small boat; a skiff. Spenser. 

SKtP'PlNG, a. (Mus.) Applied to notes which 
do not proceed by conjoint degrees, nor in any 
regular course, but which lie at awkxvard and 
unexpected distances from each other. Moore* 

SKiP'PING-LV, ad* By skips and leaps. Howell. 

SKIP'PING-ROPE, n. A short cord or rope used 
by children to skip ox er. Simmonds. 

SKIRL, V* n* To scream. [Local, Eng.] Brockeit. 

SKIR'lMISFl, 71. [It. srara7nucciaf schnmtiyio ; 
Sp. e8ca7'a'm%tza I Er. ese<f7'mouche. — Dut. srhe7'- 
mutseliny ; Gcr. scharjnStzcl ; Dan. skier7nydsel ; 
Sw. sJmrinytsel', W. ysyannes. — “The x\ord 
seems to have an affinity' with the A. S. Seyran^ 
to part, to dhide.” /?/c/Aarftoi. “ It is a deriv- 
ative from schermirCf to fight ; Old Ger. sker- 
mati.** Diez.] 

1. (ilDV.) A loose, desultory kind of engage- 

ment, in presence of two armies, between small 
detachments sent out for the piu 7 >ose either of 
drawing on a buttle, or of concealing by their 
fire the movements of the troops in the rear ; 
a slight fight in war. StoeqaeUr* 

2. A contest; a contention. 

They never meet hnt tiierc ’s a skirmish of wit. Shak* 

SKYR'MISII, V. n. [?. SKIKMTRItED ; pp. SKIRMISH- 
ING, ^Kiuxti^^iiri).] To fight in small parties or 
deia(*liment8 ; to engage in skirmishes. 

Though hroken, scattered, fled, they skirmish still. Fairfoan. 

SK'fR'MISH-$R, n. One who skirmishes. Barret. 

SK'iR'MlSH-tNG, n. The act of fighting loosely or 
in small detachments. Bp* Taylor. 

f SKfRR, V. a. [See Scorn.] To scour ; to ram- 
ble Over in order to clear. Beau. ^ FI. 

f SKfRR, V. 71, To scour; to scud; to run in 
haste. Shak* 

SKIR'R$T, w. [A corruption of sHnoort^ its old 
narhe.] ( Bot^ An umbelliferous perennial wa- 
ter-plant of the genus Biutn^ native of China, 
and cultivated for its succulent roots or tubers ; 
Slum Sisarum. Loudon. 

Skirrot of Peru., a name applied to a species of Con- 
volmdiiSy or bindweed, the tubers, young leaves, and 
tender shoots of which are used for food ; Spanish 


potato ; Convolvultis batatas. It is the potato o 
irfliak, and conternporary writers, the Solan um tubero. 
su7n being then scarcely known in Europe. Loudon. 

SKIRT, 71 . [Dan. skiorte^ a shirt; Sxv. skbrt, a 
skirt.— “ Skh'id, ski 7 '*d^ skirts from A. S scyran^ 
to cut, to divide, to separate.” Rwhardso7i,'\ 

1. The lower, loose part of a garmcmt beluvv 
the waist; as, “ The skiit of a coat or a gown.” 

2. A petticoat; a woman’s loose undei -gar- 
ment extending from the waist downwards. 

3. The edge of any part of dress, 

A ni'—rw I'K*'* o- which run* 
aloug I ,1. ‘i I'll !<: Ii *>'. M . AfldViOn 

4. The extreme part of any thing; the bor 
der ; the edge ; the margin. 

Night wmda, 

That sweep the slir* of •rire 'ic wood 

Of anciuiit giowtli, <■ i • .li-e 

Thedtibhot ocean <>i i * v ■» ■ •'!■! ■* Cotpper. 

6. The diaphragm or midrilf in butcher’s 
meat* Smai't, 

SKIRT, 75. a. [9. SKIRTED ; pp. SKIRTING, SKIRT' 
ED.J To bojdcT; to run along the edge of. 

\ r - 0 'i ” thoi r stood, 

li-i. >< vii’i , I. 1 » 'ii.'l with wood. 

SKfRT'JNG, P (Arch.) A narrowboard 

SK'IRT'ING-BOARD, 5 placed veitieally or edge- 
xMse on the floor, round the sides of an apart- 
ment; wash-board. Braude, 

SKIT, n. [A. S. scifan, to thiow out.] 

1. A light, wanton w'ench. ^ ITowa^'d. 

2. Aieflection; a jeer; a gibe, [k.] Tooke. 

SKIT, 75. a. To cast reflections on ; to asperse ; 
to vihfj’. [Local, Eng.] Gi'ose. 

SK1T'T(SH, a. [A. S. scitan, to throw out.] 

1. Shy; easily frightened; timid. 

A resthl, sLUtt..li jade hart gotten a trick of rieing. <»tart1ng, 
and flying out at hia own shadow. ange. 

2. Unsteady ; unceitain ; fickle ; changeable ; 

wanton. “ spii its.” Shak* 

Some men sleep in bkilhsh Fortune’s hnll. Shak* 

SKIT'TISH-LY, ad. In a skittish manner; shyly. 

SKiT'TjSH-NfcSS, n. The state of being skittish- 

SKIt'TLB-BALL, n, A disk of hard wood for 
throwing at skittles, or ninepins. Simmonds, 

SKlT'TLE^ (sklt’tlz), n.pl. Ninepins. Wai'ton* 

SKIVE, n. The iron lap used in finishing or pol- 
ibhing the facets of diamonds. 2*omUnson* 

SKI'VER, n. [A. S. scqimi^ to shave. — See Shi- 
ver, and Skive.] Ah inferior kind of leather, 
made of sheep skins split by a machine, when 
in the state of pelt, tanned by means of sumach, 
and afterwards dyed, Farncll* 

fSKLERE, v*a. To cover; to protect; to take 
care of, Chaucer. 

SKUL'E-CiTE, n. (H/m.) A mineral composed of 
bilica, alumina, lime, and water; lime nieso- 
type; — written also scolecite. Dtma. 

SKQ-l6p'SIte, n. (Min.) A massive, imper- 
fectly granular, brittle mineral, of a grayish - 
white, or pale reddish-gray color, and consisting 
chiefly of silica, alumina, lime, and soda. X>a7ia. 

SKOnce, n. A sconce.— See Sconce. Carew. 

SKOR'QD-ITE, n. [Gr- garlic, — in al- 

lusion to its odor before the blowpipe.] (Mm.) 
A pale leck-green or liver-brown mineral, of 
vitreous lustre, composed of arsenic acid, per- 
oxide of iron, and water. Dana* 

SKOUT, n. (Omith,) A name applied to the 
guillemot. Chamhers. 

n. A small boat made of willows, &c., and 
covered with skins : — a flat-bottomed boat used 
as a lighter on rivers and canals; — written 
also — See Scow. [Scotland.] Jamieson* 

SKREen, n. & V. See Screen. Tuaser, 

SKRlM'MA^E, 91, A slight battle; a contest ; a 
skirmish. [Local, U. S.] Kendall* 

SKRtM'PY, a. Mean; niggard; scrimp. [York- 
shire dialect.] iSamiUon* 

SKRIn^E, 75. a. To squeeze violently^. — See 
Scringe. [North of England,] Brockett. 

SKtJB, a. Oblique; skew. — See Skew. Bentley. 

SKUE'-SIGHT (skfl'-sit), n. (Med.) That kind 
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of Tision which is accurate only when the object 
is placed obliquely. Dunglison. 

SkOg, V. a. To hide. — SeeScuG. [Eng.] Grose. 

SKULK, r. n. [Dvit. schuilen\ skulke\ Sw, 

skolka. — “ The origin seems to be the A. S. scy- 
Ia7i, to separate, to secrete,” Rickardson.l [i, 
SKULKED ; pp. SKULKING, SKULKED.] To lurlc 
in hiding-places ; to endeavor to keep out of 
sight ; to hide ; to lurk. 

-A. ^ p,cy forsook, 

. ' < " “I . I . ‘ho brook. Beattie. 

SKIJlk, 13. a. To produce or biing forwaid clan- 
destinely or improperly, [u.] Ec. Liec. 

SKCtLK, n, A company or herd of foxes. Weight. 

SXO'LK'gR, n. One who skulks ; a lurker. 

SKLTLL, n. [Dut. schedel \ Dan. ; Sw. ska^/e. 
The past part, of the A. S. saylan, to divide, to 
separate. Tooke. — Skinner refers it to shell.'] 

1. (A7iat.) The collection of bones which 

form the case for lodging the biain and its mem- 
branes, as well as their vessels, and some of 
the nerves ; the cranium. Dunglison. 

,etg=“The bones of the skidl are eight m number, 
the froHalj tlie occipital, two parietal, two temporal, 
the sphenoid, and the etlinoid. Dan^riison. 

2. The brain as the seat of intelligence. 

Skulls that cannot teach, and will not learn. Cow})er. 

3. An oar. — See Scull. 

SKfJLL, n. [A. S. sreole, a company.] A multi- 
tude, as of nshes. — See Scull, and Shoal, [b..] 

A knavish sLvU of hoys and giils did pelt at him with 
stones. Warner. 

SKOll'— CAP, n. 1. A head-piece or cap fitting 
closely to the skull. Addison. 

2. (Eoi.) The common name of the herba- 
ceous and mostly deciduous, labiate plants of 
the genus ScuteUui'ia, London. 

SKOLL'— FISH, 71. A whale which is more than 
two years old. Simmonds. 

SKDm, n. See Scum. 

SKfiNK, n. [The seecawk 
of the Cree Indians.] 

{Zool.) The common 
name of the American 
quadrupeds of the genus 
Mephitis, chiefly dis- 
tinguished for their ex- 
cessively fetid odor, 
which is similar to that 
of the polecat, proceed- 
ing from a fluid secreted (.Mephitvi 
^ anal glands, and used as a means of defence. 
The species found in the United States is the 
Mephitis chinga of Tiedemann. Audnhon. 

Skunk’blacKbird, (Ornith.) a common name applied 
to the bobolink, or Dohjohonyx orizivorus , — called 
also skmUc-bird. 

We followed that old polyglot, the skiml blackbird, and 
heard hi’r fle«cnbp the way they talked at the wuidins np of 
thcToucroliJ-bel. li. W. Beecher. 

SKONK'— BIRD, n. {Omith.) A common name 
applied to the bobolink. A^tduhon. 

SKfjNK'— cAB-BA§^E, n. {Bot.) An American 
perennial hertj of the genus Symplooarpus, 
growing in moist grounds, and having a strong 
odor like that of the skunk, and also somewhat 
alliaceous; Symplocaipus fostidus. Gray, 

SKl)NK'-HgAD, n. (pr7\ith.) The pied duck ; 
Anas Labradora of Wilson. BartUt, 

SKUNK'-WEED, n. {Bot.) The skunk-cabbage ; 
Symplocarpus foetidus. Dunglison. 

SKCr'RY, n. Haste ; impetuosity. BQ'ockett, 

fSKUTE, n. [Dut. schuit.'] A boat or small 
vessel. Williams. 

SKOT'TlgS-Ry-DITE, n, (Min.) A crystalline and 
also massive granular mineral, of bright metal- 
lic lustre, sometimes iridescent, of a color be- 
tween tin- white and pale lead-gray, and con- 
sisting of arsenic and cobalt; — so called from 
Skutterud, in Norway, where it is found. Dana. 

11 SKt [ski, P. E. Ja. B . ; skyi, S. J. F . ; sksi, W. 
K . ; sk’y, Sm.], n, [Dan. sky, a cloud ; sky» 
himmel, the sky ; Sw. sky, a cloud. — Probably 
from the A. S. sceadan, to shade. JRichardson^ 

1, t A cloud; a shadow. Chaucer. 

2 . The region of the clouds; the apparent 


arch or vault of heaven, which, on a clear day, 
is of a bluish color , the flimument ; the heavens. 

The soft, blue •iAvdicl never melt 

In* ‘ he never felt 

1 .1 . ii ; . ■ the Bott, blue sky. Wordsiooi th. 

3. The weather ; the climate. 

Thou wort hotter in thy grave than to answer vith thy 
uncovered body this extiemity of thcsA.tes. Shak. 

II SKY'-BLUE, a. Blue as the sky ; cerulean , 
azure. Hill. 

II SKY'-BORN, a. Born in the sky. “ Gentlest of 
sky-borti forms.” Collui.<i. 

II SKY'-BUIlt, a. Built in the sky. Wordsicotth. 

II SKY'-C6l-OR, n. An azure color ; the color of 
the sky. *‘‘a light touch of sky-color.** Boyle. 

11 SKY'-COL-ORED, a. Colored like the sky ; blue. 

II PKY'-DYED (-did), a. Colored like the sky.Po^c. 

II SKYED (skid), a. Enveloped by the skies. “The 
fi/i led! mountain.” Thomson. 

II SKy'-EN-C6l)NT'?R-ING, a. Meeting, or reach- 
ing to, the sky. Stei'lmge, 1603. 

II SKY'pY (ski'9), a. Pertaining to, or resembling, 
the sky, ethereal. “ influences.” Shak. 

11 SKY'-HtGH, a. As high as the sky. Clar'ke. 

II SKY'ISH, a. Approaching the sky; skyey. 

To o’ertqp old "Pelton, or the ski/i<.h head 

Of blue Olympus. Shak. 

II S K Y 'L A IIK, n. ( Ornith.) ^ A 
conirostral, passerine bird 
^ f ^1, r f .«:iy FrinqiUidce and 
' . 'u /. Alaiidiiue, found 

■■ ;\' \\ 'ts of Euiope, in 
Asia, and in the noith of 
Africa, celebriited for its 
beautiful song chanted foith 
far up in the air when at lib- 
eity and in its natural state ; 
the laveiock; Alauda a 7 '- 
ve7ms. Gray. Skylark. 

II SKY'LARK-JNG, n. (Naut.) A term used by 
seamen for games or tricks with each other in 
the rigging, tops, &c., of ships; — the act of 
sporting or frolicking. Mar. Diet. 

(I SKY'LIGHT (-III), n. A glazed frame or window 
in a roof. Arbut/mot. 

II SKY'-PC)lNT-iNG, a. Pointing to the sky.C/ar/ca. 

II aKY'-R6CK-5T, n. A kind of firework, or 
rocket, which flies high, and bums as it flies. “ I 
considered a comet ... as a sh^j-rocket.** Addiso 7 %. 

II SKY'— r 66 fed (skl'rfift), a. Having the sky for 
a roof. Clarke. 

II SKY '-SAIL, n. (Navt.) A light sail, next above 
the royal. Da7ia. 

11 SKY'— SCJTAP-^iR, n. (Naut.) A name given to 
a sky-sail, when it is triangular. Dafta. 

II SK'^'-TINCT-URED (-tinkt-yurd), a. Tinctured 
by the sky. “ Sky-tinctured grain.” MiUo 7 X. 

II SKY'WARD, ad. Towards the sky. Clarke. 

fSLAB, a. Thick; slimy; viscous. 

Make the gruel thick and sUdu Shak. 

SLA B, n. [A. S. slipa7i, to slip, Richardson.'] 

1. t Moist earth; slime, Bvnlyn. 

2. A thin, flat piece of marble or other stone 
having a plane surface. 

A massy slab, m fashion square or round. Cowper. 

3. The outside strip of a log or piece of timber 

when ■ sawn off, as in the process of making 
boards, Rai/. 

4. A small mass of metal, as of tin, run into 

a mould. Sim7nonds. 

II SLAb'B5;r [sKb'b^r, 7. E. F. Ja.R; slSb'ber, S. 
P. K. Wb . ; siab'bet or sKb'b^r, W. S 7 n. Wr.], 
V. a. [Dut. slabbers', Ger. schhbben, schkihbeyn. 
— See Slab.] [i. slabbered; slabber- 
ing, SLABBERED^ [Sometimes ’written slobber J] 

1. t To sup up in a hasty manner, or so as to 
wet the lips. *‘To slabber pottage.” Barret, 

2. To smear with spittle or a liquid suffered 
to fall from the mouth or lips ; to slaver ; to 
slobber, ** He slabbered me all over.” Arbuthnot. 

3. To cover with a liquid spilled. 

The milk-pan and cream-pot so elrilibered and tost Timer. 

« The second sound of this word is by much 
the more usual one ; but, as it is in direct opposition 


to the orthography, it ought to bo discountonanoed, 
and the a reslured to its true sound.” H’alket. 

II SLAB' 135:11, V. 71. To let the spittle fall from the 
mouth; to drivel; to slaver. Su'ift. 

II SLAB'BER, 71. Slimy moistiiie that falls fiom 
the mouth; sla\cr. C. liich(t7dso7i. 

II SLAB'BjpR-ER-, One who sl.ibbcis ; an idiot. 

SLAB'B5)R-Y, a. [Dut. shhbm’igi Gcr. schlahbe'- 
9 tg.] Slippery ; wet ; sloppy. 

Our fiost 18 broken since johterday, and it is very >lab- 
bc) y. 

SLAB'I3I-NESS, n. State of being slubby. Bintyan. 

SLAft'BY, a. 1. Thick; viscous, gliitinouh. 

Slabfnj and greasy medicaments.” IViScttian. 

2. Wet; sloppy; muddy; slimy. “Thc.v/«/j- 
hj pavements.” Gray. 

SLAR'-LTne, 71. (Xaid.) A small line used to 
haul up the foot of a course. I)a7ia. 

SLACK, a. [A. S. shac, sUpc', Sw. slak\ Teel. 
slakr. — W”. yskic, slack. — Dut. slak, a snail.] 

1. Slow; taidy ; not rapid, [it.] 

Then pace was formal, jira\u, and dack. Drt/drn. 

2. Remiss; not eager or diligent ; backward. 

Hi* '■r*!**' ‘t ^* ''Ti (*»*”»*y is 

III. . . • . ' I jiiht a canso. Cowper. 

3. Rela.xed; loose; not tense, tight, or rigid. 

From his dorX. hand the ;?'nl'in(l wieathed for Eve 

Down diopiicd, and ull the bided luhf** hhed. J/i//on, 

Slack in .stai/i-, (Jfaut.) said of a vessel when sho 
works slowly in tacking. Dana. 

SLACK, V. n. [f. SL.VCKEI) ; gjp. SLACKI.VO, 
SLACKED.] 

1. To be slow, remiss, or negligent ; to fail. 

When thou Hlinlt irOwa vow unto tlic Lord, tliou shnlt not 
alack to pay it. JJeut. xxni, yi. 

2. To be diminished; to abate; to slacken. 

3. To become less tense, tight or rigid ; to re- 
lax; to slacken; to loosen. Clarke. 

4. To combine with water, or with wat<‘r and 
carbonic acid, as lime ; to be slaked. Miller, 

SLACK, V. a. [A. S. s(anan\ Dut. skikmi 
slakna. — W. yslacio ] 

1. To cause to be slow or , to retard ; to slacken. 

Yon may hooncr by i* i. . i ■ i> • ' i*. ■■ 1 

than ruse* 01 I'ouhc it. • 1 

'Well ploiuicd Mith biich d( lay, tlicv i-lafk t}t<*]r p.i(’0. Aftiton. 

2. To make less tight, rigid, ortcn.se ; to loos- 
en ; to relax. 

Taupht not to (tjack u<»r htrnin it« tender Ktri«s«« Pope* 

3- To inalvc less iutoiise ; to mitigate ; to 
abate ; to remit. 

I' *»•,.-« h.. pi 

T(» r(*f.pitt* or I ■ . ' • *•••• ' t**i ji . i 

Of this ill muiiKiun. AfiUou, 

4. To cause to be usod or applied les.s liber- 
ally; to cause to be withheld. 

V, '..,*■*. • .*.’■. •.*.', . ’*. • •. il 

rat’ I *1 ' I - . ■ «'i . ■ . *.' .. ' .11 

5. To quench ; to extiiiguish ; to .slake. 

'IVi all niooiui auim' Kiirruiciit plant 
Allnttod, That floor lu'IplvsH man nughtitifuk 
I III, jnesent thirst. Philip 9 . 

6. To neglect ; to defei ; to put off. 

Well, I iniii't of aiiot])i*r orrund to Sir .Tohn FaltttafTfram 
my two nnstresbua: whut a buiiht ttin I to stack it! Shak 

7 . To cause to combine with water, as lime ; 

to slake. — See 6 i*.\kb, Mortimer. 

SJjAOK, ad. Partially; imperfectly ; insuffleient- 
ly. ** A handful of .9/r/ry?-(li led hops.” Mortimer, 

slack, n. 1. {^Nmit.) The part of a rope or sail 
that hangs down loose. Dana. 

2. Small coal ; coal broken into parts smaller 

than the size of an egg. JStande. 

3. A valley ; a dell. [Local, Eng,] Grose. 

slacked -LIME (sidkt-), n. A compound of 

one equivalent of water and one cquivahuit of 
lime; hydrate of lime. Miller. 

Slacked lime is formed by pouring water U|)on lime, 
a clioinical comtuoation taking place, attended with 
great heat. — Air-slacUed hmr, a compound of one 
equivalent of carbonate of luiie and one of hydrate of 
lime, formed by hino, when expost-d to the air, slowly 
attracting water and carbonic, acid. As a result o( 
this action, it falls to powder, Millar. 

SLAOK'EN (flhtk'kn), t>* n> [/. .«?laokf.NKD ; jpp. 

SLACKENING, RLACKKNIH).] 

1, To become less intense ; to abate ; to alack. 


Whi'ii cc thcjK* r«p:i us fl rc* 

Win starken. if hi# breath utlr not thHr flnmcw. 

2, To become less rigid, tight, or tense. 
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BLAcK'EN (siak'kn), a, 1. To cause to become 
more slow ; to retard ; to slack. 

The other slackens his pace. Dt j/den. 

« 1 :>i ..oi‘ -o i\ Tuy presence 

...» ■ - . ■ 'i r . 1. 

2. To make to abate ; to cause to be remitted. 
This doctrine must superaede and slacken all industry and 

endeavor. Hcttnmond. 

3. To cause to become less tense, tight, or 
rigid ; to loosen ; to relax. 


Our 

inf? sUu ' " ' i .■ I 

they are wound up again. 


r- n* a lute, by be- 
::.c sweeter when 
iScott, 


SLACK' LY, ad. In a slack manner ; loosely ; not 
tightly ; not closely : — tardily ; remissly. 

SLACK'N^iSS, n, 1. The state of being slack; 
slowness; tardiness. “A slnc/mess to heal.” 
iSharp, “ Slackness of motion.” Brerewood, 

2, Keniissncss; inattention, negligence. 

From his slucknc'^s and base cowardice 

Tliese towns wei e lost. Daniel. 

3. The state of being relaxed; looseness; 

want of tension. “Knowing well the slackness 
of his arm.” Blair, 


SLACK'-WA-TlgR, n. The interval between the 
jflux and reflux of the tide, or during which the 
water apparently remains at rest. Mar, Diet, 


t SLADE, n, [A. S. sM.l A fiat, low piece of 
ground; — a dale ; a valley. > Drayton. 

SLAG, n. [Gcr. schlacken ; Sw. slayg, — “ It is per- 
ha])s the A. S. .«/o/, a slough.” iiichnrdson.l The 
vitreous mass whifh ttiiei-, the fused metals in 
RTuoltLijg hearths ; cinder; refuse. 

TJu‘ »Uxc of iron works is usually called cinder. Simmonds. 

SLAG 'GY, a. Pertaining to, or like, slag. Clarke. \ 

SLAIK (sla), n. [A. S. sl<&.'\ A weaver’s reed; 
a sley. — See Sjley. Johnson. 

SLAin (slan),^. from slay. See Sley, and Slay. 

SLAKE, 71 . a. [Sw. skicka\ Dan. slukke\ led. 
slccrka.l [?. slaked ; slaking, slaked.] 

1. To quench ; to extinguish ; to slacken ; to 
allay. 

The 

Ills thiii-tfioni 111! 01 cii'lii'iu iotini. Wordmorth, 

2. To cause to combine with water, or with 
water and carbonic acid, as lime ; to slack. Miller. 

is used of lime; so that it is uncertain 
whether tlio original notion of to slack or slake lime 
»*o to powder or quench it.” Joktuon. Slackmd, slakcy 
as applied to liino, are much confounded. 

“ There is a coirupt pronunciation of tins word 
like tiio word .slarJf. This is the word, as Or. Johnson 
observes, from which it is ovidently donved ; but, as 
It has acquiiod a distinct and appiopiiated moanintf, 
It IS with ffi oat propriety that it difFora a little fiom 
Its original l>oth in orthoptraphy and pronunciation. 

“ All unr ortlioepists unite in prononnciiiff tins word 
regularly ; but, Mi. P*initli ob'^orx i*s, biicklajors and 
thoir laborois iinivorsally piononuco it witii the short 
a, as if written slarJf\ and it may ho added that the 
correctest speakers, when usiiijr the paiticipial adjec- 
tive ill the words unslaked liniCy pronounce the a in the 
same manner; but thus ought to be avoided.” IValker, 

“ Slaked lime is usually called decked lime, which 
implies lime loosened or reduced to powder ; but the 
original notion is probably quenched lime.’^ Smart. 

Syn. — To slake is to quench partially ; to quench 
or ertin^uiiih is to put out entirely. If a person slalces 
his thirst, ho is but partially satisfied with drink ; if 
he quenches it, ho is entirely satisfied. Slake thirst ; 
quench thiist or fire ; extinguish fiame. 


BLAKE, V, n. 1. To grow less tense ; to slack. 
But when the body’s strougeet sinews slake. Davies. 

2. To abate, “ The fever slaketh** Barret. 

3. To be quenched ; to be extinguished. “ His 

flame did slake.** Broione. 


SLAKE' L^ISS, a. That cannot be slaked; quench- 
less ; unextinguishable ; insatiable. S^lalce- 
less thirst of change.” Byron. 

SlAM, t?. a. [Belg. lamen. — See Lamm.] p. 

SLAMMED ; pp. SLAMMING, SLAMMED.] 

1. To cause to strike violently or with a loud 
noise ; as, “ He slammed the door.” Grose. 

2. To beat ; to cuff. [Local, Eng.] Grose. 

3. To slaughter ; to crush. [Low.] Johnson. 
4t. To beat by winning every trick. Todd. 

ST.»AM, «. 1. A violent push so as to cause noise ; 
. as, “ To give the door a slam."* 

2. Defeat at cards by winning every trick. 

And gave the cheaters a clear slam. X/oyad Souq, 

3. The refuse of alum works. Frmcis, 


SLAm'-BAng, ad. With violence ; so as to cause 
noise. [Colloquial.] Ballhcell. 

SLAM'K{N, ^ [Ger. schlampel\ A slat- 

SLAJM'M^m-KiN, ; ternfy woman; a trollop; a 
slut. [V-ulgai.] Todd. 

SLAn'DJPR, V. a. [Su. Goth, klander^ from Aland, 
infamy. Jamieson . — Old Fx. esclandir. — Sw. 
klunda, to dishonor, — See Slander, 7i.] [?. 

SL.VNDERED ; pp. SLANDERING, SLANDERED.] 
To injure by false and malicious reports; to 
censure falsely ; to belie ; to defame ; to asperse ; 
to calumniate. ’• 

lie hath slandered thy servont unto the king. 2 Sam. xix. 27. 
Syn. — See Asperse. 


SLAn'DER, n. [L. scandalum, from Gr. cKdv^a?.oiff 
a stumbling-block. Johnson. — Nor. Fr. csrtom 
der. — Sw. klander. — Anciently written sclaun- 
dev.] 

1. Detraction ; defamation ; calumny ; false 
reproach ; utterance of injurious repoits against 
another; backbiting; aspersion, 

Whetl’r ■» \ i‘ '1 < ' n . lo 

his back* . • • .i i ' ‘ ' -i ■ - 

opous, bu. • . * . ” • . I. . 

ing, the* 1 • . . 

ppopeily*. 'I I '.b • 

The worthiest people the "-.o--* *.r. 
wo ii^’mnvf ?i4 tli.’t to .)c ii’c • . 

b 00 ]i,‘Lk]i';r .It 


'’ice or behind 
• the most gen- 
• wc call 1 evjl- 
i.iat which ve 
TilUtIbtyn, 


In all cases of rfaur/er currency, whenever the forger of the 
lie IS not to be fon * t ip-'.* 1 -’ *■ 

to come on any ot . ■ ..... 


2. Disgrace ; dishonor ; reproach, [it.] 

Thou slander of thy mother’s heavy womb. Shak. 

3. {Law.) Defamation by -vvoids spoken ; the 

utterance of false, malicious, and defamatory 
words, tending to the damage and derogation of 
another: — m old law, defamation generally, 
whether oral or written. Burnll. 


W wtten or printed steofdcrs arc libels. Doxtrif r, 

Syn. — Slander, defamation, calumny, detractwv, and 
aspersion all imply hostility, and an intention to in 
jme the person who is the object of tliem. Slander or 
defamation is tlie act of maliciously uttering in words 
that which is falso to t* o ffio«~ ir;!**-'’ of a peison in 
hia leputation or ! • ‘..''u ' , .uu r .s a less offence 
m law than libel, \ ’m :• i. ■;•••• iir printed dofa- 
mafioii. A poison slandets oi ealurnuiates another by 
fabiicating and cnculating false and injurious reports, 
’ or by communicating to others such as are already m 
cuculation ; he defames by promulgating any thing 
calculated to injure a p'*r«on’8 fair fame or chaiacter , 
he detrarts by depicciating the merit, motives, and 
good deeds o ‘ another ; and he asperses by throwing 
out insinuations against a poison’s character or con- 
duct. A calumniator is more despicable than a slan- 
derer, the foiinor teim being nioie restricted to one 
who originates the ^alse accusation. 

SLAn'D^IR-^IR, n. One who slanders ; a calumni- 
ator ; a defamer ; a detractor ; backbiter. Dryden. 


SLAn'D55R-oDs, a. 1. Uttering or containing 
slander ; defamatory ; false ana malicious ; ca- 
lumnious. “ Blancterous tongues.” fihak. 

Ah bv flnttorv a man opens his mouth to his mortal enem v, 
so by detraction and a slanderous inisrcpoit he shuts tlie same 
to Iiih bcfct fVicndi. South. 

2. Scandalous; reproachful; shameful* [r.] 
The vilQ and slanderous death of the cross. Homilies. 


SLAn'D^R-oCs-LY, ad. With slander; calum- 
niously. * Spenser. 

SLAN'D^JR-OyS-NfiSS, n. The quality of being 
slanderous; reproach. . Scott. 

t SLANG, i. from aliny. Slung. — See Sling. 

SLAng, n. 1. A fetter worn by convicts; — so 
called from being slung on their legs by a string 
to prevent slipping to the ground. John Bee. 

2. Vile, low, or ribald language ; the cant of 
sharpers or of the vulgar ; gibberish. Qu. Rev, 

SLAn'GOUS, a. Partaking of slang. John Bee. 

SLAng'WHANG-?R, n. An officious and noisy 
demagogue. [A cant term.] W. Irvi7tg. 

t SlAnk, p. from sU7ik. Slunk. — See Slink. 

SI..ANK, n. (Bot.) A species of Alga. Ainsworth. 

SlAnt, a. [Sw $Hnta, to slip. Serenius. — W. 
ys^lewtio, to slide, ~ “ The A. S. hlenigan [hly-^ 
mian, to lean], with the prefix se, is probably the 
root.” Richardson.'] Being or moving at any 
angle less than a right angle; oblique ; inclin- 
ing; sloping; slanting. “The slant light- 
ning.” Milton. 

Upon the southern side of the slmt hills. Cowp&r. 


SLATE 

SlAnT, w. 1. An inclined plane; a slope. “It 
lies on a slant."* Richardson. 

2. A Swedish copper coin, the one hundred 
and ninety-sixth part of a lix dollar, Wright. 

.A slant of wind, (J^aut.) a transitory breeze. Burn. 

SLAnt, V. a. or ti. [i. sl vnted ; pp. slanting, 
SLANTED.] To turn aside from a perpendicu- 
lar; to incline ; to slope ; to lean. Fuller. 

Where the green hill so gi adual slants. Cunningham. 

SLAnt'JNG, p. a. Inclining ; oblique ; slant ; 
sloping. “ Dnder shintiny hill.” Dodsley. 
Ubing sometimes blaiiting seldom downright, railing- Fuller. 

SLAnT'{NG-LY, ad. With oblique direction ; 
slopingly ; in an indirect manner. Clarke. 

SLAnt'LY, lad. Obliquely ; not perpondicu- 

SLAnT'WI§E, j liirly ; in a sloping manner. 

SLAP, n. [Ger. sclilaipe. — W. yslap. — From the 
L. ahpha, s prefixed. Wachtcr. — “ Perhaps 
ft "" P. .t.Vpr.i to slip.” jR7V7ja/’t;?50?t.] A blow, 
a* ■* » il c . -I hand or with something broad'. 

Wliat defence can b® used, in such a despicable encounter 
as this* hut eitlier tlic slap or tlie spurn Milton. 

SLAp, ad. With a slap or sudden blow. 

Then straight went tlic yard <x7ap over their noddle.Ar&uf/inot. 

SLAP, V. a. [i. SLArT'rr ; y;_7i '.rrTNG,^! iT>r»rD] 
To strike with s. ■‘■f il- > u ’.'* 0 , li, li..- i 
hand ; to give a slap ; to dab ; to pat. F)'ior. 

SLAP-DASH', ad. 1. All at once; slap. Prior. 

2. With ^^lld aim ; at random. [Low.] Smait. 

SLAPE, a. Slippery; smooth. [Local, Eng.] Ray. 

SLAP'jAck, 71. A pancake ; a flapjack. Barthit. 

SLAp'PERi n. 1. He who, or that which, slaps. 

2. Any thing vejy large. [Local, Eng.] Gf ose, 

SLASH, r. a. [Icel. slasa. JoJmson. — A. S.slean- 
slegen, to strike. Jhchai'dbon ] \i. slashed ; pp, 
SLASHING, SLASHED.] 

1. To cut with long incisions ; to slit. 

Stadnng and pinking their skin. Sir T. Herhat 

2. To.lash. [“ Improper.’* Joh7ison.] King. 

3. To snap ; to crack ; to smack. “ She 

slashed a whip.” Moi'e, 

SLASH, V. n. To deal blows at random with, a 
sword or other cutting instrument. 

Who, when they slash and cut to pieces* 

Do all with civilcbt 0 ddi esses. Ilmtibrm, 

SLAsH, n. 1. A long cut or incision ; a wound. 

Guts and slashes that had drawn blood* Clarmidon. 

2, A cut in cloth, a slit made to 

show a bright color .sn.( .‘1 , ;>’in the slee\cs of 
ancient costumes. Shak. 

SLASHED (blSsIit), p. a. 1. Cut in slits; cut. 

2. {Bot) Noting leaves divided into many 
segments ; niultifid ; lancinate, Lindley. 

SLAsiI'Y, 05. Wet and dirty; slashy; sloshy; 
slushy’. — See Sltsiiy. [Local,] Brockett. 

SLAt, n. [Dut. slot, a lock. — Gael, slat, a rod, 
a wand. — See Slo at.] 

1. A thin, narrow piece of wood connecting 
parts of any framework ; a sloat ; as, “ The 
slats of a cart, a blind, or a bedstead.’* 

2. The flat step of a ladder, Wright. 

SLAT, V. a. To beat; to knock; to slap. “ [I] 

slatted his brains out.” Mm'Ston. 

SLATCH, 71, {Naut.) The middle part of a rope 
or cable that hangs down loose; slack: —the 
period of a transitory breeze of wind : — an in- 
terval of fair weather. Mar. Diet. Bailey. Share. 

SLATE, n, \Jumus refers to slit. — TooJ&e derives 
from A. S. scylan, to scale, to separate, and 
traces it thus : skalit, sklait, sklaie, slate . — Old 
Fr. esclate. — Gael, sgUat. — Old Eng. aclate?^ 

1. (Min.) A name applied to several rocks 
which have the property of cleavage or splitting 
into plates, and, in some instances, in a direc- 
tion oblique to the stratification. — Sec Slaty- 
CLEAVAGE. 

ijSg^ ScJdst is oflen used as synonymous with slate} 
but liypogene or primary such as gneisS; mica 

schist, and other kinds, cannot he split into an indefi- 
nite number of parallel laminae like rocks which have 
a true slaty cleavage. I/geU. 

Aluminous or alum slate, a sectilo kind of slate, oc- 
curring low in the coal measures, used in the inaiiu- 
facturo of alum, and consistim; chiefiy of silica, alu- 
mina, carbon, sulphur, and water. Cleaveland. Gra- 
ham — Arffillaccons or day aZnte, argillaceous schist. 
See Schist. — Stonesfidd slate, a fissile, calcareous 
slate, occurring in the lower oolite foiniation, and 
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abonndinsrin organic remains go called from Stones- 
field, Oxfordshire, near which it is found, and locally 
used for slating* Ansted,~^ Ckloritc slate^ chlorite schist. 
See Schist. — Graphic slate, a. sectile, smooth, and 
sometimes unctuous slate, used by artificers for tra- 
cing lines, and, when fine, soft, and pure, for blade 
crayons in drawing ; — called also Itahan stone, CIcaoe- 
land . — Talcose slate, a dark, slaty rock, having a 
somewhat greasy feel, consisting largely of talc, inlTced 
intimately with more or less of folsp.ir ainl quartz. 
lyatmt. — jDraroing slate or hlatk chalk. See Graphic- 
slate. ~~Adhesu3e slate, a variety < f slate, of a greeii- 
ish-gray color, that absorbs water rapidly with a 
crackling sound and the emission of aii-bubbles ; — 
so called from its adhering strongly to the tongue. 
Tomtinson, — Slate clay, fine of the alternating beds of 
the coal measures. It is an iitftisible compound of 
silica and alumina, and is used for making firo-biicks, 
Stourbridge clay is a variety of it. Tomlinson. — PuUsh- 
xmr slate, a very soft, massive slate, of a cieam-yellow 
color in alternate stripes, dull lustre, and adhering to 
the tongue j— found only in Bohemia. Ure. — Roof- 
slate, a hard slate, dull or of feolile lustre, blackish- 
gray, bluish-black, blui^ih or reddish -blown, or green- 
ish, &c., and characterized, in its most perfect state, 
by easily splitting into large, thin, and straight lay- 
ers or plates, which are sonorous i i-’k ’ v a haid 
body. The better qualities of i.'i ^ I'i ■■ ''ate are 
used for roofing, wilting slates, and foi monuments in 
grave-yards. Cleaeeland. — Hornblende slate, a lock 
consisting of felspai and hoinblonde, with some chlo- 
rite used for flagging. Dana,-^ Whet slate, a va- 
riety of aigillaceous slate, of various colois, used for 
sliarpeumg instruments, under the iiciiiios of hone, oil- 
stone, 7'arkey stone, and whet’Stone', — called also no- 
vacaUte. Cleaeeland. — Silictoxis slate, a mineial of a 
more or less slaty structure, occurring in masses winch 
are usually amorphous, sometimes rounded, and al- 
most alwaj-s traversed by veins of quaitz, and com- 
posed chiefly of silica, alumina, potash, and oxide of 
iron. Cleaueland. 

2. A thin plate or tablet of slate for writing on. 

lUi u- . f 'ii'j !' .11'.*- II.. . 1.' 'i r . . 

3. A thin fiat piece of slate, as used for cov- 
ering the roofs of houses. Simmonds* 

4. t A lamina j a thin plate ; a flake. Holland, 
SLATE, V. a, [t. SLATED J pp. SLATING, SLATED.] 

To cover with slates, as a roof. tiwift. 

SLATE, ) n. To set a dog loose at any thing, 
SLETB, ) as sheep, &c. [North of Eng.J liai/. 

SL.\TE'-AXE, n, A mattock for shaping slates 
for roofing, and making holes in them to fasten 
them to the roof. Simmonds. 

SLATE'-GRAY, a, {Bot.) Gray bordering on 
blue. Lindley. 

SL.ATE'-Pi^.N-orL, n. A thin, narrow slip of soft 
slate for wiiting with. Simmotids, 

SL.AT^^R, n. One who manufactures slates, or 
who slates roofs. Simmonds, 

SLATE^-ROCKS, w. {Geol.) Rocks cleavable 
into an indefinite number of thin laminae, which 
are parallel to each other, but which are not 
generally parallel to the planes of true strata 
or layers of deposition, Lyell, 

SL ATE'-SPAR, {Min.) An almost pure, trans- 

lucent, sectile variety of carbonate of lime, 
usually white, and occurring in masses and in 
extremely thin tabular plates intersecting each 
other in various directions. Phillips. 

SLAT'ING, n, 1. The act of manufacturing slates, 
or of covering roofs with slates. W. Bney. 

2. Materials for slating ; slates. W, Eiwy. 

SLAT^TI^R, V. n, [’** Lye refers to shd, and slat- 
ter does seem formed from that word, and to 
express the effect of laziness or sluttishness.” 
Richardson , — See Slut.] 

1. To be sluggishly indifferent to order, neat- 

ness, or cleanliness ; to be slovenly. ** A dirty, 
slattering woman.” Ray, 

2. To ihhve or act idly ; to idle. HalliweU, 
SLAt'T^JR, V. a. To use wastefully; to waste; 

to slattern. [Local, Eng.] ITalliweU, 

BLAT^TJPRN, n. An untidy woman ; a slut. 

This sort of woman is usually a janty sJattem*. hangs 
on her clothes, plays her head, varies her posture, and changes 
place incessantly. Spectator. 

And love can make a slaitea'n of a slut. Dryden, 

MSF' Brydon distingaishes e. slattern &om a slutin \ 
degree only.’* Riekardson, 

SLAT'T^RN, a. Sluttish ; slatternly. ** The slaU 
i&m air.” Gay, 

SLAt'TJPRN, V, a. To waste, as a slattern ; to 
consume carelessly or negligently. 


All that I desire is, that yon will never 
minute in idleness. Chebtei field. 


SLAT'TERN-L1-n£ss, n. The quality or the 
state of being slatternly. iVest, Rev, 

SLAT'TERN-LY, a. Not clean; slovenly; slut- 
tish. ‘ Ld.'CJicsterJield, 


SLAT'TERN-LY, ad. In the manner of a slat- 
tern; awkwardly; negligently. Ld, Chesterjkld. 

tSLAT'TJgR-P^'CcH, n, A boyish game of active 
exercise. Guyton. 


SLA'TY, a. Resembling slate ; foliated in struc- 
ture ; laminated. Woodward, 

Slaty clcavaire, a form of divisional structure, duo 
sometimes to successive aqueous deposition, and some- 
times to crystalline or polar forces acting simultane- 
ously and soniewliat unilornily in given directions, 
on large liomogoiieous intisses, the cleavage pianos, 
in this case, being often oblique to the tiuo stratifica- 
tion, and perfectly symmetncdl and parallel even 
when the strata are contorted. Lyell, — Slaty coal, a 
coal of a black or neaily black color, resinous lustre, 
and a slaty or foliated structure, the layeis of which 
usiully divide into prismatic solids, with bases slight- 
ly ihomboidal. ClcaoelaiuL 


jO^Tho figure repie- ^ » o ‘ 

gents a slate-rock divid- J 

ed from contiguous slrat- 
ified rocks by the joints - 'I 

A A, B B, and traversed S' — 

by a third joint J J paral- ^ s 

lei to them, and also by 

other joints perperidicu- - —.zjy‘ ‘ 'i • / ' i \ 
lat to them. D Dai e hues i r 

of cleavage oblique to the joints and to the lines of 
stratification SB. 

Slaty ffneiss, {Qeol.) a vaiiety of gneiss, of which 
the texture is ufiually minute, and the scales of mica 
or crystals of hornblende form small laminie, rciidor- 
ijig the rock easily fissile. Ilohlyn, 


SLAugH'TER (slflw'tgr), «. [Goth. shuhts\ slaha, 
a blow ; A. S. sl^ge, sliht, slaughter ; Gcr. 
srlilctn: T)u^ 

1. -CD of human life by violence; 


massacre ; carnage. 

r «'• •') "• • I' •< 'S ^ 

_\i *1 i- 1 • •.*; •'.'•1 Oiai;. 

2. Act of butchering boasts for the market. 

IXo is brought ns a lamb to the dauyhtcr. Jsa. lin. 7. 

Syn. — See Carnage. 

SLAUGII'TJgR (slSiw'ter), v. a. [Formed from 
slaxtght, the old past part, of A. S. shan, shgan^ 
to slay. Barclay. Richardson?^ [?. SLAUoii- 
TEllED ; pp. SLAUGHTERING, SLAUOnTERED.] 

1. To put to a violent death ; to kill with the 
swoid; to massacre; to slay; to kill. 

Yn 't. ’*« c-n-'n*'''*!. vour wife and babes 

- I V .‘-r . ■ Shah. 

2, To butcher, as beasts, for food. Johnson. 

Syn. — See Kill. 

SLAugII'T^RED (slSLw't^rd), p. a. Put to a vio- 
lent death ; massacred ; slain. 
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Mdton, 


SLAUGli'TgR-JglR (siaw'ter-er), 7i. One who slaugh- 
ters or slays ; a slayer. 

SLAUGH'TJglR-HO^'SE (siaw'ter-), n. A house in 
which beasts are butchered for the market. Shak, 

SLAUGH'Tga-MAN (siaw't^r-), n. A slaughter- 
er; a slayer. SJiak. 

SLAUGH'TER-O&S (siaw'tei-Qs), a. Destructive ; 
murderous. “ Slanghtet'oas thoughts.” Shak. 

SLAUGH-T^R-OtJS-LY, ad. Murderously. 

SLAVE* 91. [Dut. slaaj " ; Ger. sklave ; Dan. slave ; 
Sw. 5 ^/.*— It. schiavoj Sp. esclaro; Fr.esclave, 
«— The word, in its present application, is from 
the Slavi or Sclavi [Slavonians], reduced to ser- 
vitude by the Germans.” Richardson.] 

1. One held in bondage or slavery, so as to 
be regarded by the law as the propeity of his 
master; one who serves from necessity, not 
from choice ; a bondman. 

The rondition of nervautB was different from what It is 
now, being generally sZaeos, and such as were bought 
and sold fur mmicy- South, 

The him 'filled Kent, who in 
Followed his ehetnv king, and did him soivice 
linpioper for a c Shak. 

2. One who has no power of resistance. 

to our passions.” Waller, 

Servant of Providence, not slave of Fate. Wordswnrih. 

3. One employed in menial offices ; a drudge. 

J908r “ From tlie Eimno to the Adriatic, in the state 


of captives or subjects, or allies or enemies, of the 
Greek einpue, they [the Sclavoiuans] over&piead the 
land : and the national appellation of the Slares iias 
been degraded by chance oi malice from the sigiiilica- 
tion oi glory (slaca, laus, gloria) to that of seivitiido. 
This couveision of a national into an appcllatue 
name appoais to have all^o^^ in the eighth ceritiiiy m 
the Oriental Prance, where the princes and bishops 
weie rich in Sclavoinan c.iptives. Gibbon. 


Syn. — See Servant. 

SLAVE, V. n \i. SLAVED ; pp. SLAVING, SLAVED.] 

1. To drudge ; to moil ; to toil. Sirtjf. 

2. To procure slaves ; to carry on the sla\o- 
trade. 


t SLAVE, V. a. To reduce to servitude or bond- 
age ; to enslave. 

Nay, grant they 1’ ‘ mind 

Like fi> the palm- 'v N v Acow. § />/• 


SLAVE -HORN, a. Boin in slavery. JMtnutiond, 
SLAVE'-COAST, n. {Gcog.) A maritime tract 
of Guinea, Africa, lying between the Gold-Coast 
and Benin, and comprehending the populous 
kingdoms of Whiri.ih, Kobo, Quitta, Popo, and 
Ardrak. The shores of this coast arc flat, and 
covered with extensive salt marshes and nu- 
merous lagoons- right. 

SLAVE'-COF-PLE, 9i. A gang of negroes for 
sale. Clarke. 


SLAve'-DEAL-ER» n. One who trades in slaves. 
SLAVE'-iroLD-^jlK, n. One who holds or owns 
slaves ; slave-owner. fiV. Rev. 

SLAVE'-HOLD-ING, n. The act of liol cling or 
owning slaves. Lc. Rev. 

SLAVE -HOLD-ING, a. Holding or owning slates ; 

as, “ The slave-holding states.” 

SLAVE'-IifKE, a. Like or becoming a slave. 
“This slare-like habit.” Rhak. 


SLAVP/-MEll-UIlAN'r, n. A merchant engoged 
in the slave-trade ; slave-trader. IViUlams. 

SLAVE'-OWN-jpil, n. An owner of slaves; a 
slave-holder. Ed. Rev. 

SLAV'IT.R, A ship or vessel employed in the 
slavc-tiade. Ed. Rev. 


SLAV'gR, n. 1. [Dut. slahhen, to slabber. — See 
Slvhheh.] Spittle running from the mouth; 
drivel; slabber. 

Tbcc. n. ' ‘ » tlu* w'hrtle body over with its shtver, it 

[th. .* \..J 'll .» it fit for doglutition, ami 8wnllow« it 
whole. Gohlsunth. 

2. A small parcel, as of wool. Booth. 

SlAv'^k, V. 7i. [i. slavered; 2)p. slavhrino, 

SLAVERED.] 

1. To be smeared with spittle. Shak, 

2. To emit spittle ; to slabber. Stvi/L 

SLAv^EK* To smear with slaver or spittle'. 

Till witli white froth hin ffown ifi slarcrcd o’er. Druih n. 

BLAv'pR-tlU, One who slaters; a diivcllrr; 

a slibbercr ; an idiot. Johnson. 

SLAv'ER-Ing-IA;, ad. With slaver or drivel. 
SLA'VER-Y [Kla'\cr-(?, S. ir. P, J. E. Ja, K, Sm. 
R.; sMv'rc, 117;.), 

1. The state ot absolute subjection to the will 
of another; the condition of a slave; servitude; 
bondage. 

Slavery YTM aboliihed throughout the British colonies in 
1834. Haydn, 

2. Menial or laborious offices ; drudgery. 

Syn.— See Servitude. 

SLAVE'-SHTp, n. A ve.-ssel employed in the 
slave trade; a slaver. UWtams, 

SLAVF/-TRADE, 71, The act of buying and sell- 
ing men for slaves; the trade in slaves, espe- 
cially as carried on by Kuropeans and Ameri- 
cans with Africa. Brande, 

jgTig^ Tim first Enplish expedition in Wie staan-trade 
took place hi 15G3 ; and the trade was alwlislied by 
the, English Parliamoiit in 1807. Haydn, 

SpSt By the act of May 16, 3830, Congress declared 
the slave-trade piracy, punishable with death. 3ou»«»*. 
SLA VE'-TEAD-JPE, n. One who trades in slaves. 
SLAV'ISH, a. Pertaining to, or resembling, 
slaves or slavery ; servile. “ Slavish tenants.” 
Bp, Ball. ** Slavish brains.” Denham* 

SLA V'ISH-LY, ad. In a slavish manner ; servilely. 
SLAV'lSH-NfiSS, n. The state or the quality of 
being slavish ; servility., Johnson, 

SLA-v6N'jO, a, [According to some from slava^ 
glory; according to others, from slovo,. word. 


A, E, if 6, tJ, Y, long; A, fi, I, 6, tt. It, short; A» l> 9> ¥> obscure; 


fare, far, rhwjPf fAll; HixE, hJ^r; 
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P. <7yc.] Relating to Slavonia; Sclavonic.— 
See Sclavonic. 

SLA-V6n'IC, n. The Slavonic tongue. Clarke. 

SLAw, n. [Dut. slaa.l Sliced cabbage. Clarke. 

SLAY (sla), n. a. [Goth, elahan ; A. S. slea7i ; Frs. 
s/a ; Dut. slaa?i ; Ger. schlaifen ; Dan. slaae ; Sw. 
tla ; Icel, sld. — Gael, slaid&e ; Ir, slai^hi?n>.'] \i. 
SLEW ; pp. SLAYING, SLAIN.] To put to death ; 
to kill , to destroy ; to slaughter. 

Thy son is rather slavmq thorn* thntoTitc’*y 

From slanghtei of one ioe couli nut ii&centl. Milton. 

Syn. — See Kill. 

SLAY, 71. A weaver’s reed. — See Sley. Todd. 

SLAY'^R, 71. One who slays ; a killer ; a destroyer. 

SLEAVE, n. [A. S. shie^ a vi'eaver’s reed. — Icel. 
slefa. Serettins. — See Sley.] Soft floss-silk 
used for weaving ; raw, untwisted silk. Nares. 

Macbeth doth murder sleep, the mnocent sleep, 

Sleep tlxat knits up the ravelled slcava of care. <S7<aI. 

SLEAVE, V. a. [i. SLBAVEE ; pp. sleaving, 
SLEAVEu.l To separate into threads ; to sleid. 
** [Thread] more hard to shave a-two.” Whitlock. 

SLEAVED (slGvd), a. Unwrought ; raw ; not 
spun. treated silk.” Holiiished. 

SLEAVE -sIlk, n. Sleave; raw, untwisted silk, 
such as IS used in weaving. Shak. 

SLEA'Zl-NfiSS, 7U Quality of being sleazy. Ash. 

SLEA'ZY (slG'z?), a. \_Slea8y holland, a light, 
thin, linen fabric ; — so called because made in 
Silesia^ in Gcruian 5 \ Chatnbei’s.'] Weak; want- 
ing substance , tnin ; flimsy ; — written also 
sleasi/i and shezy. “Such sleazy stuff.” Howell, 

SLED, w. [Dut, afedfi; Ger. 8chlitten\ Dan. ; 
Sw. slilde. — Gael, slaod. — From A, S. sltdan^ 1 
to slide. IVachfer.] A carriage or vehicle with 
runners instead of wheels, used for conveying 
loads on snow : — also called shdge. Wickliffe. 

In winter they travel only on sZetfs, the vraya being hard 
and Ainooth with snow. Milton. 

Mr. Naros says that the words sled and slcdife 
have been confounded in both of their senses — that 
ot a liainnier, and that of a carriage without wheels. 
IBiit, ai'conling to the otymologios given hy Johnson 
and Todd, s/cdsrc is right in the sense of a hammer, 
being from sUtfo^ Saxon , and sled for a carriago with- 
out whoois, as that comes from sledde^ Dutch, or shsd, 
Danish.’* — The common use of the two words, hi the 
United States, is m accordance with this remark. 

SLfiD, V. a. [i. SLEDDED ; pp. sledding, sled- 
ded.] To convey or transport on a sled. Forby. 

SLED'DJiD, a. Mounted or conveyed on a sled. 
“ The sledded Polack.” Shak. 

SLfJD'DING, 71. The act of conveying on a sled 
or sleds : — snow in sufficient quantity and fit 
state for the use or running of sleds. Foster. 

SLEDGE (slfij), n. [A. S. shrySf siege ; s/eafif to 
slay, to beat; siceaet a striking; Dut. sli/l Dan. 
sleeggCf shgge ; ow. sMyga.'] A large, heavy 
hammer, used principally by blacksmiths; — 
also called sledgoAiammer. Spe7ise7\ 

.‘3LftD<?E, 7 U [Dut. — See Sled. 1 A vehi- 
cle with low wheels for conveying loads. — a 
sled or a sleigh. [England.] Mortimer. Johnson. 

SLfiD^E^-HAM-M®R, n. A large, heavy hammer; 
a sledge. SimTnonds. 

TiLEEK, a, [Goth, slahits, smooth ; A. S. slith ; 
Dut, sluik ; shchtefit to level ; Ger. schUcht ; 
Dan. sUt ; Sw. slai ; Old Eng. slik, sUck.'\ 

1. Having a smooth surface ; smooth ; glossy. 

“Thy head and hair are shek.^* Dryden, 

2. Not rough ; not harsh. 

Those rugged names to our like mouths grow sleek. Milton. 

tSLEfiK, n. That which makes sleek or smooth; 
varnish. Translation of Boccalini^ 1626. 

SLEEK, V. a, [f. sleeked ; pp. sleeking, 
SLEEKED.] To make sleek, smooth, soft, or 
glossy. “ Sleek o’er your rugged looks.” Shak. 

Whose soft, refreshing streams 

Sleek the smooth skin, and scent the snowy limbs. Pope. 

SLfiEK^LY, In a sleek manner; smoothly; 
glossily. Sleekly combed-*^ " Shak. 

SLEEK'N^ISS, n. Smoothness ; glossmess.Pe^Artm. 

SLEEK'-STONB, «- A stone for smoothing- 
^*Withd.sleek^stone ruh [it] smooth.” Peacham. 

SLEEK'Y, a. Of a sleek appearance; sleek; 
smooth, [n.] Thomson. 

SLEIsP, f>, n. [M. Goth, slepah ; A. S- slapan. 


sfepan ; Frs. slepa ; Dut. slapen ; Ger. achlafen. 
— From Goth, slap, relaxed. Wachter. Kilian.] 
\i. SLEPT ; pp. SLEEPING, SLEPT.] 

1. To take rest by suspension of the voluntary 
exercise of the mental and corporeal powers; to 
slumber ; to drowse ; to doze ; to nap ; to repose. 

I will both lay me down in peace and sleeps for thou. Lord, 
only makest me dwell m safety. iv. 8. 

2. To be motionless or still ; to rest. Shak. 

Tbr raav ‘h^**-"* .k*. i*T*d 
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3. To he dead ; to lie in the grave. 

The graves were opened; and many bodies of the saints 
which sfepc arose. Matt, xxvii. 52. 

4, To be thoughtless, inattentive, or careless. 

H''*!"'**' 0-0 

T ’ i k ■ r *. i\* .*,• ),*..iai , 

T * i ‘ 1 * . ShdL. 


5. To be unnoticed or unattended to. “ The 
matter sleeps.** Johtiso7i. 

Syn. — To sleep is the general term, and relates To 
that state of the body to which all animated beings 
aio subject at certain seasons. To slumber is to sleep 
lightly or softly , to dote and to drowse, to incline to 
sleep ; to nap, to take a short sleep. Sleep long or 
tluougli the night; slumbe? gently, doze or drome on 
a couch or in a chair; «ap, or take a nap, after din- 
ner ; rest or repose after being agitated oi weaiy. 

SLEEP, 71. Temporary or periodical repose of the 
organs of sense, the intellectual faculties, and 
voluntaiy motion; the state of an animal in 
w'hich is suspended the voluntaiy exercise of 
the mental and coiporeal powers. 


'*'"*^/. { ••tk-**'i' l.•l**^•• • ■ l-l*..l. M C.l 0. 

T '*.1 os » I I ’ ■ ! b - 

JI ‘i*i .. 1* •! I' t j'ti.t" f'. o c la-- *, 

Chief iiouriflhcr m life’s feast. Shak. 

How many thousands of my poorest sublects 
Are lit thifl hour asle^nl O «#•#•;>. O /rontle 

\ ,#1. ,A j i' « ’ 

'I • * I »*. *!» “ n * *i • \ • T> t ’ ■ ’ »•* down, 

\i (' . .vii < ■> "' !• ••'•1 ' •« .■* Shak 

Sleep is Death’s younger brother, and so like him, that I 
never dare trust him without my pray eis. Browne. 


Blessings on him who invented sleepy the mantle that cot- 
a’l »i Trans, of JOon Quixote. 

S \ V 01 y* I'*', 'Hit.) a peculiar condition assumed 
by many plants on the withdrawal of the stimulus of 
light, in which the flowers close, and the leaves either 
apparently droop or fold together their leaflets as if m 
repose. — See Sensitive-plant. G/ray. P. Cyc, 


f SLEEP, V. a. To put to sleep or rest ; to suspend. 
The Carthaginian generals . . . slept not their businesR, nor 
made delay. JioUanxl. 


SLEEP -CHAR^IED, a. Heavy with sleep. Wright. 


SLEEP'^iR, n. 1. One who sleeps. Shak. 

2. A lazy person ; a sluggard; a drone- Grew. 

3. That which lies dormant or without effect, 

as a law not executed. Bacon. 

4. An animal that sleeps or is dormant all 

winter, as a bat. Lojxdori Ency. 

6. (A7'ch.) A beam or timber which supports 
the joists of a floor : — formerly, a rafter in the 
valley of a roof: — a timber laid on the ground, 
across which rest the rails of a railway or the 
planks of a platform. Brands. 

6. (Mil.) One of the undermost timbers of a 

gun or a mortar. Stoc<iueler. 

7. (Gkiss^manufcbcture.) A large iron bar 

crossing smaller ones in a grate. Widgki. 

8. (Naval Arch.) One of the knees that con- 

nect the transoms to the after timbers on the 
quarter. Dana. 

9. (Ich.) An acanthopterygious fish of the 
family Gooiadee, or gobies, inhabiting^ fresh wa- 
ters of warm climates, and concealing them- 
selves in the mud; Eleotris dormedrix. Eng.Cyc. 

t SLEEP'FtyL, a. Very sleepy, l^cott. 

f SLEBP'F^L-NjSss, n. Sleepiness. Todd. 

SLEEP'J-LY, ad. In a sleepy manner ; drowsily ; 

— dully ; ’lazily : — stupidly. Atterhury. 

SLEEP'J-Nfisa, n. The state of being sleepy ; de- 
sire to sleep ; drowsiness. ArbTAAtvmt. 

SLEEP'lNG, n. 1. State of one who sleeps. 

2. The state of being at rest or undisturbed. 
“ The sleeping of this business.” Shak. 

SLEEP '|NG, a. Devoted to, or occupied with, 
sleep, “ Sleeping time.” Clarke. 

Slei^ing- partner^. See DoRMAWX-EARTNEJt. 
fSLEBP'ISH, flf. Sleepy. Udal 

SLEEP ^L^SS, a. Without sleep; wanting sleep ; 
awake; wakeful. Pope. 


SLEEP'L^ISS-LY, ad. In a sleepless manner, 

SLEEP'LJgSS-NfisS, 7i. State of being sleepless', 
want or deprivation of sleep. Bp. Hull. 

SLEEP'- WAK-ERj One who is in a state of 

clairvoyant sleep ; a noctambulist. Clarke. 

SLEEP'-WAK-ING, n. State of one who is in 
Mesmeric sleep ; noctambulism- 

SLEEP'— WALK-:]pR (-wawk-], n. One who walks 
in his sleep ; a somnambulist. Dunglison. 

SLEEP'— WAlK-JNG (-wSLwfc-), n. Act of walking 
while asleep ; somnambulism. DunglisoQi, 

SLEEP'Y, a. 1. Inclined or disposed to sleep ; 
drowsy. “ Sleepy Morpheus.” Dryden. 

2- Producing sleep ; soporific. Shak. 

3. Dull; lazy; sluggish, Shak. 

4. Tasteless ; insipid ; — generally used of 
fruit half-rotten. [Provincial, Eng,] Halhwell. 

SLBBP'V“I*‘OOK'IN’G, a. Appearing sleepy, 

SLEET, n. [A. S. sliht (slaughter), rain, sleet ; 
Dan. slud, sleet , Icel. slefta. — Past participle 
of A. S. slean, to slay, to beat, to cast. Tooke^ 

1. Rdin mixed with hail or snow, usually in 

fine particles. Dryden. 

Rams would have been poured down, as the vapors became 
coolei ; next iZeet, then snow and ice Choyno. 

2. pi. (Gunnertj.) The parts of a mortar ex- 

tending fiom the chamber to the trunnions, to 
strengthen that part. Stocgzceler. 

SLEET, V. n. To snow or hail in fine particles, 
with rain mingled. Johnson. 

SLBETCH, w. Thick mud or slush at the bottom 
of rivers. Svmmonds. 

SLEET'l-NfiSS, n. The state of being sleety. Scott. 

SLEET' Y, a. Consisting of, or bringing, sleet. 
“ The 'sleety storm.” Warton. 

SLEEVE, n. [A. S. shjf, slef, a sleeve ; slefan, 
to clothe, to cover ; to put on, — W. Uatccs^ 

1. That part of a garment into which the arm 
is thrust and by which it is covered, Sid7icy, 

2. t A strait or channel, as between England 

and France. Dratjton, 

3. The knotted part of silk or of thread; 

sleave. — See Sleave. Johnson. 

To lauffh in ont^s sleeve, to laugh unperceived or se- 
cietly, as behind the sleeve, when it was large and 
pendent. Soatt/t,— To pm or hanff on a sleeve, to make 
dependent ; — an allusion to the custom of wearing a 
token of faith or of love on the sleeve, and swearing 
to maintain it. Hooker. 

SLEEVE, V. a. To furnish with sleeves. Clarke. 

SLEEVE'-BOT-TON (sl5v'biiT-tn), w. A button 
for a sleeve. Maunder. 

SLEEVED (slEvd), a. tiaving sleeves. 

SLEEVE'-hAnd, n. The cuff or wristband of a 
sleeve. Shak* 

SLEEVB'L^SS, a. 1- Having no sleeves. “ Sleeve- 
less his jerkin was.” Donne. 

2. Unreasonable; profitless; useless; fruit- 
less ; vain. “ A sleeveless errand.” [n.] Shak. 

SLEID (sl5d), V. a. [See Slaie, and Sley.] [i, 
RLEIDED ; pp. SLBIDING, SLEIDED.] To pre- 
pare for the weaver’s sley ; to sley. 

She weaved the shided silk. SheUb, 

SLEIGH (sla), n. [Gael, slaod, a drag, a sledge ; 
A. S. slidan, to slide. — See Sled, and Sledge.] 
A vehicle with runners, for travelling on snow 
or ice. 

You hoar the TOcrry tinkle ot the little bella wWch an- 
nounce the speeding i&igli. JBe. Rev. 

It IS a very common, vehicle m the northr^rn 
part of America, but comparatively little known m 
England, and there commonly called a sUdge. 

SLEXGH'-BfiLL (sla'bSl), n, A small bell at- 
tached to a sleigh or to some part of the har- 
ness of a horse drawing a sleigh. Cooper, 

SLBIGH'ING (sla'inpr), n, 1. The act of riding or 
travelling in a sleigh. P. Mag. 

2. The state of the roads or of the travelling 
with respect to snow sufficient for using or run- 
ning sleighs. Bartlett. 

SLEIGHT (slit), n. [Icel. sleegd^ cunning. Sere^ 
nim. Joh7tson . — From A. S. slith, smooth, slip- 
pery ; slythe, deceit. Todd. — From A, S. slean. 
to strike, to beat, to oast. Richardson . — See 
Slight, Sly.] An artful or adroit trick ; a sly 
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artifice ; — dexterous practice ; adroitness ; dex- 
terity. “ Cunning 5 to.” Hooker. 

As lookers-on feel most delight, 

That Icubt pcreei\e the juggler's slevjht, Iludibras, 

SUi^ht of liaitd, logerdeiiiam. L^Edtravffe. 

SLEIGHT (sUt), a. Sly ; artful ; deceitful. Milioti. 

tSLElGHT’FUL (slit'ful), a. Sly; artful; cun- 
ning. W Browne. 

f-SLEIGIIT'I-LY (sllt'e-le), ad. By means of 
sleight; slyly*; craftily; cunningly, Huloet. 

t SLEIGHT y (sli'te), a. Sly; crafty ; artful. HtoeL 

SLEIVE, 7u See Sleave, Todd. 

SLiiN'DeR, a. [Old Dut. slL7ider.'] 

1. Small in circumference compared with the 
length or height ; slim ; thin ; .not thick. 

Each flower of slender stalk. JlUton. 

2. Small in the waist; having a fine shape. 




T 


, l. blest. Dryden. 


3. Not bulky or strong ; easily broken ; slight ; 

fragile. ** Slender chains.” Pope. 

4. Small; inconsiderable, weak; feeble. 

'pi.pT- . . -t ’ r— ' '1 ,'1 *''. *■ P 11- 

f • 1 II . . l.l I 1 • . ' . ,1 I ■ ‘t. 


5. Sparing , meagre ; scanty ; less than 
enough ; not amply supplied; pootly furnished. 

fpiio ni-kfiH fli.irfrtnd 

j,, -ri ‘ I ■ • 1 piescncc. Philips. 


6, Spare ; abstemious ; light. 

The ahmeat ought to be cool, <jZ<>«c/cr, thin, diluting. 

Aiiiuthnot. 


SLEN'DJjlR-LiMJlED (-limU), a. Having slender 
limbs; narrow in foim. Cowley. 


SLEN'DfiR-LY, ad. In a slender manner ; 

slightly ; with slenderness. Hayward, 

SLEN'D^IR-NESS, n. 1. The state or the (juality 
of being slender, slimness; littleness. Bacon. 

2. AVeakness; slightne&s ; inconsiderableness. 
“ The sle^iderneBs of your reasons.” Whiiyift. 

3. Want of plenty; scarcity; sparenoss. 

“The elendemess of the diet.” Gregory. 


f SLfiNT, V. n. To make a slant or an oblique re- 
mark; to sneer; to jest or be sarcastic. Fuller. 


SLfiPT, i, & p. from sleep. See Sleep. 

SLEW (slu), i. from slay. See Slay. 

SLEW (sia), V. a. To turn around. — See Slue. 

SLEWED (slud), «. Moderately or partially drunk. 
[Local, Eng. and tJ. S.] Wright. Bartlett. 

SLEY (sla), n. [A. S sl<B.'] A weaver’s reed ; — 
written also slaie, and sla^j. 

The woof and warp unite pressed by the toothy sUy. CroxaXl, 
SLEY (sla), V. a. To separate or part into threads, 
as weavers ; to prepare for the sley ; — written 
also slaie. Shah. 


SLICE, V. a. [A. S. slitan, to slit ; Ger. schUisse^i. 
— See Slit!] [i. sliced ; pp. slicing, sliced.] 

1. To cut into broad, thm pieces. 

An iron bar sliced out into a multitude of plates Tucler. 

2. To cut into parts ; to divide as by cutting. 

Nature lost ptip bv thee, and therefore Tnu«t 

tShce one in two t > Keep her iiuniht : jn-,r. Cleaveland. 

Princes and tyrants slvce the earth among them. Bumel. 

3. To cut off in a broad piece or pieces. 

I sliced the luncheon from the barley loaf. Gap. 

SLIce, n. 1. A thin, broad piece cut off ; a coUop. 

He from out tlie chimney took 

AUpT. ffP O'f 
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(, i'. 0 1 ‘ • 1 ■<' .1 i> ’ Swift. 

2. A broad piece. “ Slices of pilaster.” Pope. 

3. A spatula. Hakewill. 

4. A fire-shovel ; a peel. [Local, Eng. and 

O'. S,] Gent. Mag. WHght. 

SLf^^lR, n. 1. One who, or that which, slices. 

2. A sUtting-mill, or circular saw, used by lap- 
idaries. Simmonds. 

SLIOH, n, [Ger. schlich.'l {MetaUwgy.) Pulver- 
ized gangue; slime; — written also schUch. — 
See Sliwld, No. 3, Lo7id. Ency. 

SLTCK, «. [A.S.slith; Ger. sUohi\ Dut, slecht. 
— See Sleek.] Sleek ; smooth ; slippery ; glos- 
sy. Chapman, Browne. WHght. 

SLfCK, n. {MetaU’vrgy.) See Sltch. Wright. 

SLIOK'jg;i>r-srDE, n. {Mining.') 1. A vein of clay 
intersecting a lode, and producing a vertical dis- 
location, Ansted. 


2. A provincial name for a variety of galena. 

Humble. 

3. One of the polished or smoothly stiiatcd 

surfaces of a fissure or of a fault, such as would 
be produced by the continued rubbing together 
of surfaces of unequal hardness. Lyell, 

SLICK'ING§, n. pi. {Mining.) Narrow veins of 
oie. Wat&on, 

SLiCK'NJpSS, n. State of being slick ; sleekness. 

SLID, & p. fiom slide. See Slide. 

SLiD'DEN (slid'dn), p. from slide. See Slide. 

t SLID'DJPR, V. n. [A. S- slideriati, slidrian.] To 
slide with interruption. Dtyden. 

t SLID'D^R, t SLIJJ'D^R-Y, a. Slippery. Chaucer. 

SLIDE, V. n. [A. S. slidan^ to slide ; Dut. glijden, 
to glide. — See Glide.] [i. slid ; pp. sliding, 

SLID or SLIDDEN.] 

1. To move by slipping, as on ice or a smooth 

surface ; to slip ; to glide. Chaucer. 

lliii nigh foreweaiitd fteblc feet did ulule. Spcnsei . 

She, crow'ned w'lth olive-giccn, came 6 oftly sliding 

Down through the tuj mug sphere. JUilton. 

2. To pass along smoothly ; to swim. 

jr I. . 1 --. ji. *»•- .ji- * 

Sea- i . 1.1 j » I o u 'i. Milton 

3. To pass inadvertently. 

^Like a dooi and a bar for thy month; beware thou slide 
not by it. Jicclm, xkvui. J,{i 

4. To pass unnoticed, unobserved, oi unic- 

gaided. “ Let the woild slideP Shak. 

Tlieir eye sltdei over the pages, or thevroirts itidr over 
their eyes, H afts. 

5. To pass gradually fiom one state to an- 
other. “ To slide into any erroi.” Bacon. 

Nor could they have tiiil into those brutish immoralities of 
life. South. 

6. To be not firm ; to he wavering; to waver. 

“Your sliding hearts.” Thomson. 

7. To practise sliding on snow or ice, as for 
amusement. 

They bathe In summei, and m winter Wulht . 

Syn, — To slide is a volunfaiy movement ; to slip, 
involuntary. Boys slide on tlie ice by way of ainuse- 
meiit, and slip accidentally ; a vessel glides along m 
the water. 

SLIDE, V. a. To slip or move by slipping. Waits. 

SLIDE, n. [A. S. slide.] 

1. The act of sliding ; smooth and easy passage. 

K*r:ro »•'*—' "h’** their nobility shall find case 

ii> ( • .iiv • , (■ 1 . : I ‘slide into tlioir bubuioB<!. 

Macon. 

2. Continuous or even course ; easy flow. 

"Whose foi tunes are like Homer’s verses, that havcas/ide 

and easmeiiS inoie than the veisca of other poets. Macon. 

3. Something, or a p. it, that slides. 

4. The debceiit or blitlnig of a mass of earth 

or rock down a declivity; a slip. light, 

6. A place in a river, or on the side of a hill 
or mountain, for timber to descend, t^immonds. 

6. {Mining ) A vein of clay which intci sects a 
lode and caiibcs a dislocation vertically. H o 

7. {Mus.) A smooth gliding of one note into 

another . — an ornament consisting of two small 
notes leading by conjoint degrees up or down to 
the principal note. Dwight. 

Slide of Mllpnack, a remarkable wooden railway in 
Switzerland, by which timber from Mt. Pilate was 
formerly cairied by its gravity with great velocity to 
the Lake of Four Cantons. Johnston. 

t SLIDE'— GROTE, n. A kind of game; shovel- 
board ; shuffle-board. Holinshed, 

SLID'^IR, n. One who, or that which, slides, Burke. 

SLID'ER— PflMP, n. A name applied to pumps 
of various forms, the piston of which is made 
to revolve continually and force the water 
through a pipe by means of a slide or spring, 
which intercepts its passage in any other direc- 
tion. Young. 

SLIDE— RfiST, n. An apparatus adapted to a 
turning-lathe for carrying the tool or chisel, and 
which is made to slide along the frame so as to 
bring the tool successively to the different parts 
of tne work. Braude. 

SLIDE'— rOle, n. A sliding-rule. Simmonds. 

SLiD'ING, n. 1- The act or the motion of one 
who, or that which, slides; a slide; a slip. 

2. Lapse ; transgression ; fault, [it.] Shak. 


SLlD'lNG, p. a. That slides or has a slide ; mov- 
ing smoothly ; gliding. 

SLID'ING-KEEL, n. {Naitt.) A narrow’, obhmg 
frame or platform let down vcitic.illy thiough 
the bottom of n small vessel, to sustun it 
against the lateral ioicc of the wind. Biniidc. 

SLID'ING-RLiLE, n. A matheinatici'l instiunu'iit 
variously constructed for the nioehaiiical per- 
formance ot certain arithmetical operations ; — 
also called slidiny^scale 

j83=Tlie iiistiunieiir consists of two parts, one of 
wliicii slides along the other. Eacn of flu-m ha^ rer 
tiuii sets ot uuuibcib luaikod upon it, and so .manned 
that when a given nuinboi on one pan is biough' to 
coincide with a given imniher on the other, the prod- 
uct or some other luiiction ol tlie iw'o miniherMiiay 
be louiid by in&peciioii. IJavico 4' Pcclc. 

SLID'ING-SCAle, n. 1. A scale for raising or 
low’ci iiig 1 t'c- or "iciTi propoi tion to the 
fall antTri' ' . p. ' . l* Tvcl. 

2. A slidmg-rulo. Danes. 

SLIGHT (slit), a. [Dut. slccht, bad, mean, woith- 
Icss ; Ger. schletM. — Sec SjdoiiT, r.] ^ 

1. Small; mcoiisideiable ; tnfiing ; insignifi- 
cant; of little account or impoitanee; paltry- 

Shglit IS the subject, but the piiiise not hiuiiII, Drytlm. 

2. Not stioiig, firm, or cogent ; vteak ; frail. 
Some 111 inly embrace doctrines upon slight gi oumis, Locke, 

3. Not vehement or forcible ; faint. 

The Blinking of the licail in a Kvstiao ot i.U ght xidmixl. Macon. 

4. Cursory; stiperHeial ; desultory; scsinty ; 
as, “A dighl exiuiutiatiou.” 

5. Weak in mind ; foolish ; silly, [ll.] 

No bouiit evei was no «lu/hf. 

Ki>i man as for Ins Clod to fight Ilndihuti. 

Syn. — See Cunso Rk , s up k u n ci a l , 'fit r p l i . 

SLIGHT (slit), 71. 1. The siet of slighting oi di'^- 
regarding; neglect; disregard; m ittention. 

p,.ri. c'^”'«t’iu* unavoidable inchhuits into 

f ' I - M* Hichai tNm. 

2. An artful trick ; artifice ; a sloiglit. — Nee 

Sleight. *S7ff//c. 

3. An effect of art ; a device ; an ornament. 

In ivory slivath ycar\ cd w ith cuiluub sUyhts. Ml * n'.ct , 

Syn. — Soo Disregard. 

t SLIGHT (slit), ad. Slightly. Shak. 

SLIGHT (slit), T.a. [Dut. sicehteny tn level, to 
demolish ; Ger. sehhcktm ; Scot. Hliyht, — J^'rom 
A. S. sleaiiy to slay, to beat, to cast. Hichard^ 
son.] [^. SLIGHTED ; SLIGHTING, SLIGHTED.] 

1. tTo ovcithiovv; to demolish; to luze. 

They slighted and dcniolihlicd all tlu* works, ( 'hurwhm, 

2. tTo throw; to cast; to hurl. “The rogues 

slighted me into the river.” Shak. 

3. To pass by as of little account ; to ncglei-t ; 
to disregaid, to tieat as uiiw’oitliv of notico. 

If they tranhgu'fi*! and du/hi that sole roniniand. Mdton 

Y ■ 1 ■.( I \ ... hun hJiuuld have any icgaid (or 

one . • • ■ i L<tckc. 

4. To treat or perform carelessly or with iii- 
diflereiice ; — sometimes followed by orcr. 

Themes that ougUt nut tu be dij/htcd over. JJi ythn. 

Syn. — See Disregard, Neglect. 

fSLlGHT'EN (ali'tn), v. a. To slight. B. Jonson, 

SLIGHT' gR (slit'^r), n. One who slights. Taylor. 

SLfGHT'lNG (slit'ins), p. a. Disregarding ; neg- 
lecting; negligent. 

SLfGHT'ING-LY ad. With contempt 

or neglect ; vvithout respect, Boyle. 

SLIGHT'LY (alit'l?), ad. 1. In a slight manner; 
not strongly or forcibly ; weakly. 

The facile gates of hell too slighily barred. Milton. 

2. Negligently; without regard; cursorily. 

“ SUghtly handled in discourse.” Shak. 

3/ScornfuUy ; contemptuously; slightingly- 
“Hc spoke slightly ... of such a lady.” South. 

SLIGHT'NigSS n. 1. The state or the 

quality of being alight ; weakness. Johiison. 

2. Negligence ; want of proper attention. 

SLIGHT'Y (sllt'^), a. Trifling ; superficial. “ This 
slothful and slighty way.” [r.] Echnrd. 

t SLIKB, a. Like. Chmicer. 

SLl'EY, ad. Cunningly. — See Slyly. 


A, i, f, O, U, Y, long; A, % !, 6, tJ, t, short; A, I, O, U, Y, obscure; PArE, FAR, fAsT, PALL; HfllR, HfiR; 
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SLllVf, a. [T)at. slimy bad, worthless, sly ; Ger. 
schhmm ; Dan, 4 Sw. slem ; Icel. sl^mr.l 

1. Weak; slight; trifling; inconsiderable; 
unsubstantial. “A excuse.*’ Bai'row, 

2. Small in circunifeience or thickness com* 

pared to the height ; slender. “A sluriy young 
girl of seventeen.” Addison. 

3. Blight ; not sufficient ; — applied to work- 

mnnship. [Scotland.] Jamieson. 

4t. Woithless; poor; naughty; bad. [Scot., 
and Local, Eng.] Jatmeson. Grose. 

SLIME, n. [A. S. slim ; Dut. sUJm j Gcr. schtamm ; 
Dan, shim,-, Sw. slem; Icel. slnn ] 

^ 1. Moist and adhesive earth ; viscous or glu- 
tinous mud or iniie. Bacon. 

Buck for stone, and slme liad they for mortar. Gen. xi. 3, 

2. Any viscous or 'r '‘ p. M ». 

3. {MeUUurgy.') 1 0 . i p .’.M ^ . m 

pulverised gangue from which the metallic par- 
ticles have been partially, and, when it is pure, 
wholly separated, by stamping and washing « 
called also slich. Ure. 

SLlME'-PlT, 71. A pit containing slime. Clarke. 

SLI'MI-NESS, n. State or quality of being slimy ; 
viscosity. “ The earth’s Austin. 

SLIm'N^ISS, n. The state of being slim. Johnson. 

SLIivrsY, a. Weak ; flimsy ; slender ; frail : — lazy ; 
dciwciriiig. [Local or vulgar.] Judd. Wright. 

SLI^MY, a. 1. Abounding with, or resembling, 
slime ; viscous ; glutinous. ^ Bemtley. 

2. (Bot.) Covered with a viscous secretion. 

Lindlexj. 

SLI'NIJSS, n. Designing artifice. — See Slyness. 

SLIng, n. [Dut. ; Gox. schlinge\ Dan. 

slxjmje\ Sw slanga.l 

1. " An instruinont or weapon, anciently much 
used in war, for throwing stones, &c , consisting 
of a stiup and two strings. The stone is placed 
in the strap, and cast by rapidly swinging the 
sling round and letting go one stiing when suf- 
ficient velocity is attained. 1 Sam. xvii. 40. 

2. A throw ; a stroke. ** At one sling of thy 

yictorious arm,” Milton, 

3. A kind of hanging bandage placed round 

the neck, for sustaining a wounded, lame, or a 
broken arm. ^ Dunglison. 

4. A kind of spirituous drink. Barthtt. 

6. {Naut.') A rope or an iron band for securing 

a yard to the mast ; — a large rope to be passed 
round a cask or other article which is^ to be 
hoisted or low’crcd. — Commonly used in the 
plural. Dana. 

SLTNG, V. a. [A.S. sUngan ; Dut. sling even ; Gcr. 
schUngeny to wind, to sling; Dan- 
to bliiig; Syr. slnxiga.’l [/. kluno, f sla.no ; pp. 

SHNOING, SLUNG.] 

1. To throw with a sling. Judg. xx. 16. 

2. To throw ; to cast ; to hurl. 

Or slbig» a broken rock aloft m air, Addtson. 

3. To hang loosely, as in a sling. 

From rivers drive the kids, and alvtig your hook. I>rvden. 

4. {Naut.) To put in the slings; to put a 

rope round, to which to attach a tackle and 
hoist or lower. Da7ia. 

SlTng^BJR, n. One who slings or uses a sling. 

SLlNK (aisngk, 82), v. n. [A. S. sUnoani Ger. 
schleichen; Sw. slinka.} [u slunk, fsi-ANK; 

Pp. SLINKING, SLUNK.] 

1. To creep or steel away ; to sneak. MiUoti. 

She sftmk into a corner, where she lay tremblinc till the 

company went their way. L Estrange. 

2. To miscarry, as a beast with young. Smart. 

SLTNK, V. a. To cast prematurely ; to miscarry of. 

To prevent a mai c’s aluil ing her foal. 3iortimer. 

SLInk, a. Produced prematurely or before its 
time, as young. ** Slink calves.” Student, 

SLiNK, n. 1. The young of a beast, brought forth 
before its time. ^ 

2. A mean, low fellow; a sneak, [Local, 
England.] Wright. 

SLlNKW> ct. Thin ; lank. [Vulgar.] Bartlett. 

SLIp, V. n. [A. S. sUpan ; Dut. sUppen ; Ger. 
schliipfen; Ban. sUppe i Sw. slippai Icel. a^- 
pa.] '[i. SLIPPED ; pp. SLIPPING, SLIPPED.] 

1. To move smoothly along the surface of any 
thing ; to slide ; to glide. ^ 


They trim their feathers, which makes them oily and slip- 
pery, that the water may sltp ott them. Moriwurr. 

2. To move or slide out of place- The bone 

sUps out again.’* Wiseman. 

3. To go or pass quietly or secretly ; to escape. 

Thus one tradesman ^iltpa away 
To giv e his partner fairer play. 

Thrice the flitting shadow slipped away. Du ydeiu 

4. To fall into eiror or fault; to err. Shah. 

An eto'- -r* **• known ihr and near, but a man of 

ur . ' i . ! ■ j n. v»‘. i when yxeslippeth. Ecclua. xxi T. 

5. To creep or enter by oversight. 

Some mistakes may have slipped into it. Pope. 

6 . To cast a foal prematurely. HalliweU. 

To let shpy to let loose from the slip or noose, as a 

hound. Let slip the dogs of war.” Skak. 

Syn. — See Slide. 

SLIP, V. a. 1. To cause to slide or glide; to put 
or convey secretly and quickly. 

He tried to slip a powder into her drink. Arhutlinot, 

2. To omit; to lose by inadvertence or negli- 
gence. ”Let us not slip the occasion.” Milton. 

3 . To cut from the trunk or branches. 

The branches also may be slipped and planted. Mdi timer. 

4 . To leave or escape from slyly or unob- 
served. “ Lucentio slipped me.” Skak. 

5. To let loose, as from the leash. 

The impatient greyhound sliced from far. En/deti. 

6 . To throw off ; to disengage one*s self from. 

“ My horse slipped his bridle.” Sioift. 

7. To suffer abortion of, as a mare. Smart. 

To shp a cable, (JTaut.) To let a cable go or out. Da- 

na . — To slip on, to put on jn haste, as clothes. — To 
shp orpr, to pass over negligently. “ With wliat rea- 
son can that [doctiine] about indulgences bo slipped 
over?” Atterbury. Todd. 

Syn.— See Slide. 

SLIP, n. 1. Act of slipping 5 a sliding 5 a slide. 

2. An error ; a fault ; a mistake. Dry den. 

Any little sZm is more conspicuous and observable in a 
good man’s conduct tlian in anotheUs. Addison. 

3. A twig or shoot separated or cut from the 

main stock; a cutting. Ray. 

The slips of their vines have been brought Into Spain. AlLot. 

4 . A kind of noose for holding a dog, which 
slips or becomes loose by relaxation of the 
hand. “ Greyhounds in the slips.** Sliak, 

5- A long, narrow piece ; a strip. ** A slip of 
paper.*’ ” A slip of lower ground.” Addisoii. 

Blank slyis of refuse or neglected parchment. Warton . 

6 . A kind of countcifeit coin, being brass 

covered with silver. Shak. Steeiens. 

7. Matter which slips or falls from grind- 
stones in grinding edge-tools. Petty. 

8 . A nanow dock or place for hauling up a 
vessel or for building a vessel in. Sitnnwnds. 

9. An opening or space between wharves or 

in a dock. [Local, U. S.] Bartlett. 

10. A long seat or a pew in a church, having 

no door. [Local, IT. S.j Bai'tleU. 

11. A particular quantity of yarn. [Local, 

Eng.] Barret. 

12. A kind of loose frock, skirt, or petticoat 

worn 1^ ladies- Joh7iso7i. 

13. That which slips, or falls by slipping ; a 

slide ; as, ** A land- 5 &p.” ^ Bra7ide. 

14. A mixture of clay and flint prepared for 

the potter. Wright. 

15. {Geol.) A mass of strata separated verti- 
cally or avslant. Brands. 

10 . {P'ldnting.) A galley-proof of a column 
of type. Simnionds. 

To give the slip, to desert or escape from secretly. 
“ To give so near a friend iJie sbp.^^ Jffudibras. 

SLIp^BO ARD, n. A board sliding in grooves. ” To 
draw back the sliphoard on the roof.” Swift. 

SLIp'^COAT, n. Kew-made cheese. Simmo7ids. 

SLIp'KN5t (-nbt), n. A knot which runs or slips 
along the cord or line on which it is tied. Moseon. 

8 lJP'— 6 n, ft. A great-coat worn over the shoul- 
ders loosely like a cloak. [Scotland.] Jamieson. 

SLlPTlgR, n. 1. One who, or that which, slips. 

2* A light, thin shoe, into which the foot is 
easily slipped. ** Fair lined slippersP Raleigh. 

3 . A kind of shoe for a whed, Simmonds. 

4. {Bot.) A plant or herb (probably 

thia eohioides). Johnson. 

t SLlP’P^IR, a. [A. S. slipur.l Slippery. Spenser. 


SLtP'P^RED C-p?rd), a. Wearing slippers. “The 
silver-5&j9pere<^ virgin.” Warton. 

SLTp'P^R-I-LY, ad. In a slippery manner ; with 
slipperiness.* Johnson. 

SLlP'PjpR-I-NESS, n. The state or the quality of 
being slippery ; smoothness, as of ice. Sharp, 

tSLlP'PJgR-NfiSS, n. Slipperiness. Taverner. 

SLiP'P^R-y, 1- Smooth, like ice. 

Thfv c'r '■ which mokes them oily and slip- 
pery, ■ ‘ I . Mot timer. 

2. Not affording firm footing. ”Thoti didst 
set them in slippery places.” Ps. Ixxiii. 18. 

3. Hard to hold ; slipping from the grasp. 

The slippery god will try to loose his hold. Eryden. 

4. Not Standing firm; liable to slip. ** Slip- 
pery standers.” Shak, 

5. Unstable ; uncertain ; changeable ; muta- 
ble. “ The slippery state of kings.” Defiham. 

6. Not certain in its effect, as a trick. Swift. 

7 . Unchaste. My wife is S/iaA. 

+ SLlP’Py, G* [A. S, slipeg.] Slippery ; easily 
slipping or sliding. Davies. 

SLIP^-ROPB, n. {Na^it.) A rope bent to the 
cable just without the hawse-hole, and brought 
ill on the weather quarter, for slipping. Dana. 

SLIp'SI16d, a. Wearing shoes slipped on, but 
not pulled up at the heels. Swift. 

SLfP'SIldE (-shS), n. A slipper, ora shoe slipped 
on, but not pulled up at the heel. Johnson, 

t SLIp'SKIn, a. Slippery ; evasive. Milton. 

SLfP'SL5P, n. 1. Bad liquor. Johnson. 

2. Feeble composition. Qu. Rev. 

SLTp'SL^P, a. Feeble ; poor ; jejune. Roget. 

t SLTP'STRING, n. One who has loosened him- 
self from restraint ; a prodigal. Cotgrave. 

t SLiP’THRlPT, n. A spendthrift. Granger. 

SLlSir, 71 . A cut ; a wound ; — a low word formed 
ixoxo. slash, Blish txxid. slash P Shak. 

SLIT, u. a, [A. S. slita7ii Dut. slyte7i\ Ger. 
sc7ileisse7i\ Dan. slide i Sw. slita', Icel. slita.] 
[?. SLIT or SLITTED ; pp. SLITTING, SLIT Or 
SLITTED.] 

1 . To cut lengthwise ; to make a long cut m. 

To make plants medicinable, sht the root, and infUse into 
it the nifdicine. JSacon. 

A tinned or plated body . . . slit into threads. JHewton* 

2. To divide by cutting ; to sunder. 

Comes the blind Fury with the abhorred sheara. 

And slits the thin-spun liie. Miatm. 

ShlTy n. A long cut or narrow opening. Bacon. 

A perpendicular sUt in a piece of pasteboard. Boyle. 

SLtT'-DEAL, ?i. An inch and a quarter plank 
cut into two boards. Simmxi^ids. 

SLlTlFgR, V. n. [A. S. slith, slippery.] To slide; 
to slip : — to lounge. [Local, Eng.] Wright. 

SLlT'Tjpn, n. One who cuts or slits. Cotgrave. 

SLIt'TING, p. a. Cutting lengthwise. 

SlittiTig rollers, rollers for dividing plates of iron 
info narrow rods, formed with elevated rings upon 
their circumferences, which reciprocally enter be- 
tween each other, their edges being angular, and 
passing in close contact with each other, so as to cut 
like sliears. Bigelow. 

SLIt'TING-MIlL, n. A mill for cutting plates 
or fiat bars of iron into narrow rods. Young. 


SLIVE, V. n. To sneak. [Local, Eng.] Grose. 

II SLPver, V. a. [A. S. sUfan, to split, to cleave.] 
To split or cleave, particularly into thin pieces. 

Slips of yew ^ . 

Slivered in the iDaoon’'» eclipse. Shal, 


II SI.i'V®R, or SLlV'jpE [sll'vjir, S. W. P. J. F. 
Ja. K. Sm. R . ; sllv'er, C. Wb-I, 

1. A long, thin piece split or rent off. Shak. 

2. A long, continuous lap or twist of wool or 

of cotton. Simmonds. 


SLOAM (slom), n. (Geol.) A term applied to 
layers of clay between layers of coal, Brafide. 

SLOAT (slat), n. [Dan. sMte, to close. — Gael, 
slaty a rod.] A narrow piece of timber which 
holds larger timbers together, as of a cast; a 
slat. — See Slat. Baileu. 
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SliOB'BgR, i?. C5. [Dut. slahhen.] To smear with I 
spittle ; to slabber ; to slaver- — See Slabber. 

SLOB'BJgR, t?. n. To drivel; to slabber. Swift. 

SLOB'BJglR, n. Slaver or slabber. Todd, 

SLOB'BJglR-^lR, n, 1. One who slobbeisor slabbers. 

2. A slovenly farmer. [Local, Eng.] Grose. 

SL6b'B 5R-Y, a. Moist; dank; floody. S/ia/c. 

fSLCCK, Iv.n. To slake; to quench. 

fSLOCK'BN (-kn), ) SGMsf?ioft/iejBrow?usts,l612. 

SLOCK'JNG-STONE, n. (Mtmnff.) A rich stone 
of ore from a mine, exhibited in order to induce 
adventurers to proceed in a mining scheme. 

Ansted. 

jJL^E (slo), n. [A. S. s/iti But. stee ; Ger. schlehe; 
Dan. slaaen; Sw. sla7i.] {Bot.) A thorny shrub, 
and its fruit, which is a globose drupe ; black- 
thorn ; Prunus spinosa. Wood. 

The leaves of the sloa have been used in Eu- 
rope as a substitute for tea, and for adulterating the 
black tea of China. LmiUey. 

>iLO'GAN, n. [Scot., corrupted from sluffhome.] 
The 'war-cry or gathering- word of a clan, 
[Scotland.] Jamieson, Ec. Rev. 

Our slogan is their lyke-wake dirge. W. Scott. 

SLOKE, n. An esculent substance consisting of 
the fronds of marine plants; laver. Enff. Cyc. 

SL66, n. A slough. [Local, Eng.] Hallhoell. 

SL66m, n, A slumber. [Local, Eng.] Grose. 

SL65m'Y, a. [Teut. lome.] Sluggish; slow; dull. 
[Local* or obsolete.] Skinner. Wright, 

Sl66p, n. [But. sleep ; Ger. schaluppe ; Dan. 
sluppe ; Sw. slap. — It. scialiippa ; Sp. chalitpa ; 
Fr. ehahupe.'] {Naut.) A fore-and-aft rigged 
vessel, generally of small size, with one mast 
and a jib-stay. Mar. Diet. 

Sloop of war, a vessel of war, of any rig, mounting 
between eighteen and thirty -two guns. Dana. 

SLOP, V. a. [Of doubtful etymology. — The past 
participle of slip. Tooke.\ \i. slopped ; pp. 

SLOPPING, SLOPPED.] 

” 1. To spill, as a liquid. Richardson. 

2. To wet or soil by spilling a liquid on. Todd. 

3. [From lap. Johnson,'\ To drink grossly 

and greedily. Johnson, 

SLOP, n. 1. Liquid spilt, as on a floor, or a spot 
or dirty place made by spilling a hquid. Todd. 

2. Mean liquor; — generally used of some 
nauseous or useless medicinal liquor. 

The sick husband here wanted for neither slops nor doc- 
tors. j^Estrange. 

3. pi. A loose, lower garment, as breeches, 

trousers, or drawers; — formerly used in the 
singular. “Your French sJap.” Shak. 

Uis overcst dop is not woi th a mite. Chaucer 

4. pi. Ready-made clothing. ^ Todd. 

5. pi. Biity water, drc., from the kitchen. 

6. pi, {NamL) Clothes, bedding, &c., sup- 
plied to seamen from the ship’s stores. Mar. Diet. 

SL6P'— BA-SIN, P A vessel or bowl for empty- 

SLOP'-BOWL, S ing the dregs from tea-cups or 
coffee-cups into at table. Simmonds. 

SLOPE, a, [Of uncertain etymology. — From 
But. slap, ^ack, loose. SMnnet\ — The past 
participle of slip. Tooke."} Forming an angle 
with the plane of the horizon; oblique ; sloping. 
“ The slope hills.” [r.] MiUon, 

SLOPE, n. 1, An oblique direction ; inclination 
to the plane of the horizon. Johnson. 

2. A surface forming an angle with the plane 
of the horizon ; a declivity or acclivity. Bacon. 

The land upon thia side of the island rises m a ffcntlo 
slope. Cook. 

The slope of a plane, or its inclination to the 
horizon j IS generally given by its tangent. Thus the 
slope ^ IS equal to the angle whose tangent is ^ ; or 
the slope IS said to be 1 upon S ; that is, in ascending 
such a plane, v\e rise a vertical distance of 1 in pass- 
ing over a horizontal distance of S. Dauies. 

BLOPE, ad. Obliquely ; not perpendicularly. 

Bore him slope downward to the sun. Milton. 

SLOPE, V. a. fz. SLOPED ; pp. SLOPING, SLOPED.] 
To form or direct obliquely ; to incline. Milton. 

Though palaces an d pyramids do slope 

Their heads to then -^eundatione. Shak. 

SLOPE, V. n. 1. To take or to have an oblique 
direction ; to slant ; to incline. 


T*‘r •f'l-fsi f ♦''O h''<(* 

' s I.- 1* . ‘ ■ 1* • iinrtf. Pope. 

2. To run away. [Local, U. S.] Bartlett, 

SLOPE^N|:ss, n. Obliquity ; declivity. Wotton. 

SLOPE'WI§E, a. Obliquely; with a slope; not 
perpendicularly, Carew, 

SLOP' ING, p. a. Having or taking an oblique 
direction ; oblique ; declivous. Drydcn, 

SLOP'ING-LY, ad. Obliquely. Diyhij. 

SLOP'-PAIL, n. A pail or bucket for receiving 
slops, or for chamber use. Simmonds. 

SLOP'Pl-NESS, n. State of being sloppy. Clarke. 

SLOP'PY, a. Wet under foot, as the ground ; 
splashy; muddy and wet. Johnson, 

SLOP'-SELL-JglR, n. One who sells ready-made 
clothes. Maijdman. 

SLOP'-SHOP, n. A shop or place where ready- 
made clothes are sold. Todd. 

SLOP'y, a. Sloping ; declivous. Cunningham. 

SLOSH, n. Snow in a state of liquefaction, as in 
the spring ; slush. Carey. 

Sleetch, slush, slutcJi, slosh, and sludge are all 
used for nearly the same thing. 

SLOSH'y, a. Being in a state of slosh; rcsem 
bling slosh ; slushy. Carey. 

SL5t, v. a. [But. shiiten, to shut.] To shut vio- 
lently ; to slam, as a door. [Local, Eng.] Ray. 

SLOT, n. [But. slot, the track of a wild beast 
111 the snow; led. slod. — The past participle 
of A. S. sUtan, to slit. Tooke.l 

1. {Sporting.) The track or footprint of a 

deer, as followed by the scent. Miltwi. 

2. {Mnvhinerij.) A slit or aperture in a ma- 
chine to admit another part. Smetrt. 

SLOT, n. [But. slot.'} A bolt or a bar. Simmonds. 

SLOTE, n. A trap-door in the stage of a theatre. 

Simmonds, 

II SLOTH [sloth, S. W. P. J. B. F. Ja. K. Sm. 
JVr.; slStli, fVh.], n. [A. S. slanvth, skioth; 
slaw, slow.] 

1. Slowness; tardiness; dilatoriness. 

I abhor 

This dilatory sloth and tricks of Rome. Shnk, 

2. Laziness ; sluggishness ; inertness ; idle- 
ness ; indolence ; torpor. Milton. 

Weariness 

Can snore upon the flint, when restive sloth 
rinds the down pillow hard. khak. 

3. {Zo.d.) An edentate mam- a 

mal, of the familj^ Bradypidw, 

or bradypods, having very long 

fore legs, and living in trees, 

moving, resting, and sleeping « 

suspended from the branches 

by the feet, rvhich have very 

long claws ; — so named from 

the remarkable slowness of its ! 

pace on the ground. Board. ^ .< 

Three-toed sloth, the Bradyptts n 

tridactylus, or a i . — Two-toed sloth, 
the Cholapus didactylus. Baird, 

II t SLOTH, V. n. To be idle or 
slothful. Gower, 

II SLOTH 'r^L, a. Addicted to sloth ; sluggish ; 
lazy; idle; indolent; inert; inactive. 

He that is sloth/id in his work is brother to him thot is a 
great waster. Prov. xvhi. J). 

II SL6TH'Fx5'L-LY, ad. Lazily ; sluggishly ; idly. 

II SLOTH'FtyL-NjBsS, w. Laziness ; sluggishness ; 
idleness; inertness; indolence; torpoi-. 

Sloth fulness casteth into a deep sleep; and an idle soul shall 
suffer hunger. J*rov. xix. IS. 

SLOT'-HotyND, n, A blood-hound. Simmonds. 

t SL6 t'TJ 6;R-Y» [But. shdder, a sloven.] 
Squalid ; dirty ; sluttish or slovenly. Chaucer. 

SL^T'TING-MA-VHJne', n. A machine for 
grooving metal surfaces. Brande, 

SL5^CH, n, [Of uncertain etymology. — Ban, 
slov, dull, sluggish, heavy. Skinner. — From 
Su Goth, slok, a lubber. Serenitis. — From 
A. S. sksc, slow, slack. Toohef\ 

1. A lazy, idle fellow; one who is stupid and 

clownish ; a lubber. Granger. 

2. A lazy, stooping posture or gait. Sviift. 


SLOl)crr, V. n. [t. slouched;/^, slouching, 
qto’TFTdT To have a downcast, clownihU 
iiMv. O' manner. Chestvrjield, 

SLOl^Cir, V. a. To make to hang or lop down ; to 
depress. “ To slouch the hat.” Todd. 

SLdUCH'lNG, n. A stooping, awkward gait or 
posture. Lloyd 

SLotyon'ING, p. a. Having a stooping, awkwaid 
gait or mien ; awkw.ird ; uncouth. 

63LOUGH (slou) [slbii, S. W. P. J.E.F. Sm. H'A ; 
faluf, Ja. A'.], n. LA. S shif. — CLiel. sloe, .doend ; 
Ir. sloe, slnic ; w . yslu'c , Old Eng. sloice.'] A 
place of deep mud , a deep, niii> pit ; a quag- 
mire ; a morass. “ of Despond.” Hunyan. 

A caiter had laid his wagon fast ni a slough. VE^^trnuge. 

SLOCjgII (feiaf) [sluf, *s. iT’ P. J. E. F Ja. Sm.], n, 

1. The cast skin of a seipent; a tegument. 

vr . ’ I .i-r . 1 • v--’ ■’ ; 

V 1 ' Dnufen. 

Tl'.‘ whi.h A^■ U..M !>• hii.tl ■■ ih s visible woild is as 
tin. Munbd’ ■./'/'I'/Zi i.oiii I'.u. n. ..i. i-'.n*. drew, 

2. {Surg.) The crust oi disorganized portion 
arising fidm the moitiiieatioii of a part or from 
a foul sore ; a scab ; an eschar. Dinighson. 

SLOCtgH (siaf), V. n. [?. snore n HI) snoroir- 
ING, SLOI'OUBI).] [Surg.) To separate fioiu 
the sound flesh, as an eschar. Johnson. 

SLOUGH' V (alou'e), G. Miry; boggy. Sicift. 

SLO Cron' Y (slSf'?), a. Resembling, or partaking 
of, a slough or eschar, ffarc. 

SLOV'PN (sluv'eu), n. [But. slqf, careless, neg- 
ligent; to neglect, to go slipshod.] A 

man or a V)oy negligent of clcunlineh.s and neat- 
ness, or carelessly or dirtily diessod ; — the cor- 
relative of slut. Ihiokvr. 

SLOV'BN-LI-NKSS, n. 1. Negligence of clefinU- 
ncss and neatness, particulaily in dress. Wotton. 

2. Negligence; carelessness. Gilpin. 

SLOV'JpN-LY, a. Negligent of cleanliness and 
noatnoss, hi dress, not lUMt and 

cleanly. “A .w-,' ///’», i,*/. fellow.” If Estrange, 

SLu V'4JN-LY> 1*1 n careless manner. 

t SL0V'U:N-RY» Shn eiiliness. Shak. 

SLOW, a. [A. S. slmr, shaw ; Dan. sVtr, dull, 
heavy. — See Slack.] 

1. Long in moving or going a short di.'<tancc ; 
not fa.st ; not swift; not rapid; not speedy; 
without celerity or velocity. “ Sloir but stately 
pace.” Shak, “The motion is so slaw.^ Locke, 

2. Sluggish; taidy; dilatory; inactive. 

Thi* lur m»t Jttiv 

To tIu'M slwm* fniiu im tid loi*. Dryden, 

3. Late ; not happening in a short time. 

Thcpo ohanpcH in the hravruH, though t>loiv, produced 

l/iko chnrigo8 on kcu and UiimL 

4. Not ready; not prompt or quick. 

I am iylotv of hiietvh, and <>1 a Join tongue. Ex, iv. Id. 

X knew tlaou wert not Joiv t«> hear. AfltlMuu 

Q. Acting with deliberation ; not hasty, vehe- 
ment, or precipitiito. 

Thou uit a God ri'iulv to piiidon, gnunoim aud merciful, 
slow to aiigoi, and of grout knidiicsH. Alrh. ix. 17. 

6. Heavy m wit ; dull ; stupid. Pope, 

The blockhead Is a sloio worm. Pope, 

7. Behind in time; indicating a time earliei 
than the true time, as a watch t»r a clock. 

Used adverbially, particularly in coniposition, 
for slowly ; as, slow-imcm^. 

Syjn, — iiUm la a general term, applied to the mo. 
tion or operation of perKOiia or tlimge, mind or body ; 
dilatoiH and ttudif are applied to the operatiouB or ac- 
tions of jiersoiis. motions or oporationa ; slon 

at work or Jeaniiiig; di/oton/ tn cornmeitcmg : Cardg 
or sluggish m execution ; dull or tedious iioriornianc©, 

fSLOW (sls), t’. G. [A. S. slawian.] To make 
slow ; to slacken in pace; to delay. Shak. 

t SLOW, 71. A moth. Chaucer. 

SLOW'bAck, w,. A lubber ; an idle fellow. “The 
shwhacks and lazy-bones.” [r.] Favour. 

SLOW'-GA1T-|:d, a. Having a slow gait; mov- 
ing or going slowly Shak. 

SLOw'LY (als'l?), ad. In a slow manner; not 
swiftly,* quickly, or rapidly ; —not soon; not 
hastily; tardily; — not readily; not promptly; 
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BLOWTSISSS (el9'n?s), n. 1. State of bemg slow ; I SLfJG'eiSH, a. 1. Lazy; idle ; inert; slothful ; 


slow motion ; want of celerity or swiftness. inactite ; indolent.^ “ beast.” j 

Swiftness or s7om>wc^s are relative ideas, fFat^s. y\^<lllBT, “ idleness. SpBnSBT, j 

2. Want of promptness or quickness; tardi- Moring slowly; not brisk; slow; 

ness ; dilatorincss ; procrsistination, Johnson, sluggish stream. 

3. Dulness to admit conviction or arfection. Syn. — See Indolent, Snow. 

“The ... of their hearts.’* Bentley, slOg'jGISH'LV, ad. Lazily; slothfully; idly; 

4. Caution in deciding ; deliberation. Johnson, drowsily ; slowly, Milton, 


4. Caution in deciding ; deliberation. Johnson, 


SLOW'-PACED (slS'past), 
or motion ; not swift. 


Ha-ving a slow pace SLfJG'jefSH-NESS, n. Laziness ; sloth; idleness ; 

Ash, slowness ; dulness ; inertness. Locke, 

ring in some of the f SLCg'j&Y”, a. Sluggish. Chaucer, 


sr.0W§, n, A disease occurring in some of the f SLCg'^Y”, a. Sluggish. Chaucer 

Western and Southern states; — called also ^ 

milk-siekness, sioamp-sickness, SiQ Dwiglison. SLUG§, Half-roasted ore. 


SLOW'-SIGIIT-^ID, a. Slow to see. More, 

SLOW^-WiNGED, a. Flying slowly. Clarke. 

SLOW'WURM (slS'wiirjn), n. [A. S. sl(tw~wyrm.] 
[Zoul^ An innocuous reptile. h-^viuT c '-rry 


brittle body, and feeding on ■ it i :i- 

sects, &c. ; blind-worm ; Angms j't < '/.v. Bn, / d. 

SIAIb, n, A roll of wool drawn out and slightly 
twisted, used for the weft in cloth-making ; a 
rove. Simmonds, 

SHIb, V, a. To form into slubs, as wool. P. Mag. 

SLCtb'B^R, V, a. [Same as slabber, shhber, or 
skiver. Bichardson.] y. slubbkred ; SLUB- 
BEitiNO, SLruBERED.T [Rare or vulgar.] 

1. To obscure or darken, as by smearing over ; 
to smear ; to daub ; to slaver ; to slobber. 


More. SL&G'SNAIL, n. A slug; a kind of snail. Ash. 

Clarke. SLUICE (slus), n, [But. sluis\ Ger. schleuse; 

Dan. sluse ; Sw. slms. — It. chtusa ; Sp. esclusa ; 
wyrm.\ escluse , — From L. claudo, okiusus, to 

shut. Kilian. Richardson^ 

' 1. A framework of stone, timber, or other 

Bn , / a. mateiial, with a ^atc, serving to retain and raise 
slightly the water of a rivei or a canal, and, when ne- 
:in» • a cessary, to give it passage or vent. Brands, 
monds 2. A vent for water; a water-course. 


V, a. To form into slubs, as wool. P. Mag. £^011 Mnton. 

JJpR, V, a. [Same as slabber, slobber, or 3. The stream of water issuing through a 
Richardson [L slubbkred ; slue- flood-gate. , « ^niart, 

NO-, SLrmiERED.J [Rare or vulgar.] 4 That through which anything flows; an 

To obscure or daiien, as by smearing over ; opening or vent. 

ICar ; to daub ; to slaver ; to slobber. Bach slvice of affluent fortune opened soon. JSorte. 

To dul^r the gloss of your new fortunes. ShaX. gLUICE (slus), a. I.T 0 emit by flood-gates.5'Aff^. 

To do in a slovenly, hurried manner. 2. f To have carnal connection with. Shah. 

3. To overflow, as by sluices. Clarke, 


2. To do in a slovenly, hurried manner. 

SluW)&i' not business for my sake. SliaL. 


SL0B'B]pR, V, n. To move or act in a slovenly or SLUICE-GATE, n. The gate of a sluice ; a 


hurried manner. [Rare or vulgar.] 


flood-gate ; a water-gate. 


SUlB'Bj^R, n. One who makes slubs or manages SLUI'CY (sia'se), <z. Palling in streams or tor- 
the slubbing-machine. P. Mag. rents, ‘as from a sluice. rain.” Cry den. 

SLfJB-R^:R-D^:-GOL'LigN(-yan),w. {shihber^nd SLfJM, w, [Perhaps from Scot, a marsh, 


gull,'] A paltry, dirty, sorry wretch. “Base 
slubhcrdegulUon.^' [Vulgar.] Htidibras. 

SL&B'B^R-lNG-LV, ad. In a slovenly, hurried, 
or imperfect manner. Drayton, 

SLGB'B{NG-BIL'LYj A machine for making 
slub.s. * P. Mag. 

SLLB'BING-MA-gniNE', n. 1. A machine for 
di awing out wool into slubs. P. Mag, 

2. A machine for drawing out the sliveis or 
laps of cotton, twisting them, and winding them 
on bobbins. ISimmotids, 


SLtJD^E (smj), [A. S. slog, a slough.] Earth roLwCvZii 
mixed with water; watery mire; soft mud; 
slosh ; slush.— See Slosh, andSLUsn.iUor^mer. SLUM BgR, v. n. 

SLUpg'^R, n. An iron instrument for boring m gfyfjyira ; Old I 
quicksand. Loudon. slumbehii 

SLUE, V, a. \i. SLUED ; pp. SLUING, SLUED.] 1. To sleep 1 
To turn around, as a mast or boom ly- He that keepetJ 
ing on its side, by moving the ends w’hile the 
centre remains stationary, or nearly stationary ; 2. To sleep ; 

—also written slovo. Mar, Diet. 3. To be ne{ 

SLOg, n. [From slow. Tooke, — But. slak, a ^^y 
snail. - See Slack.] Syn. - See S: 


L-fTM, n, [Perhaps from Scot, slump, a marsh, 
a swamp.] A filthy, narrow lane, alley, or close 
in a city ; a dark retreat. 

He lives in a dirty alum, Dtolens. 

Close under the Abbey of Westminster there lie concealed 
labyrinths of lanes and courts, and alleys and .<i?uni«. 

Cardinal JVfaeman. 

A saturnalia in some bock sluma, London Dispatch, 

J8SS* “ Warren, m a note of liis father on ‘The 
^ueon or the Pope,’ asks, < What are slmnsl and 
where is the word to be found or explained ? Is it 
Romish or Spanish? There is none such in our lan- 
ffuaf!! 0 , at least, used by gentlemen.* I would ask, 
May not the word be derived from asylum S seeing that 
the precincts of alloys, ice., used to be in ancient 
times an asylum for robbers and murdeiers.” iSTotes 
^ Qaerics, vol. iii. p. 221. 

jOM'B^IR, V. n. [A. S. slumerian ; But. sluime- 
Ten ; Ger. schlummern ; Ban. slumme ; Sw, 
slumrax Old Eng. slomer,'\ [«. slumbered; 

pp, SLUMBERING, SLUMBERED.] 

1. To sleep lightly ; to doze ; to nap. 


He that keepeth Israel shall neither slumber nor sleep. , 

Ps. exxi. 4. 

2. To sleep ; to repose. [Poetical.] Milton, 

3 . To be negligent, supine, idle, or inactive. 

“ Why slumbers Pope ? ” Young, 

Syn. — See Sleep. 


1. A slow, heavy, lazy, sleepy fellow; a drone ; SL&M'BgR, v, a. 1. To make to slumber or 


an idler ; a sluggard. Shah. 

2. A hinderance ; an obstruction ; an impedi- 
ment. “ If it were not for t his slug^ Bacon, 


lusk or snail of the , 

genus Limax^ very injurious to vegetation. Rfwm* 
4. {Mil:) A cylindrical, oval, or cubical piece 
of metal used as a bullet or shot. Stocqueler. 

t SLt)'G,tJ.n. To lie idle ; to be dronish Spenser. 
f sliCo, t). a. To make sluggish. Milton. 


sleep ; to put or lay to sleep. Wotton. 

2. To stupefy ; to stun. Spenser, 

SLtJ'M'BgR, n. 1. Light sleep ; sleep not deep or 
profound. “ Unquiet slumbers,** Shak. 

From carelessness it shall &Il into a shmdier, and from a 
slvmher it shall settle into a deep and long sleep. South, 

2. Sleep; repose. Dryden, 


Boy J Luciusl fast asleep’* It is no matter? 
Enioy the honey-heavy dew of aluMber. 

SLtJM^B®R-5R, n. One who slumbers. 

SLf;M'B?K-lNG, n. Slumber; sleep 
“ Skimberings upon the bed.” Job : 


Sheik, 

Donne, 


leep ; repose. 
Job xxxiii. 15. 


t SL&G'-A-BfiD, n. One .fond of lying in bed ; sLtJ'M'B^iR-lNG-Lr, ad. As if slumbering. Clarke. 

a sluggard, a drone. ^ a. Without slumber or sleep ; 

SL0G'OARI), A lazy, idle, sleepy fellow; an gieepleV “ Thy head.” Shelley. 


SL0G'OARI), A lazy, idle, sleepy fellow; an gieepleV “ Thy head.” Shelley. 

idler ; a lounger; a drone ; a slug- ^ .1 

’Tlsthevotceof the I hea’-d him complain. SL0M^B^!R-O0‘S, Inviting or causmg slum- 

You have waked me too soon; I must slumber again. Wafte, her or sleep ; sleepy ; soponferous ; drowsy. 
BLCG'G4.ttD, «. Lazy; sluggish. Dryden. « Pensive inthe silent, shade.” Pops. 

tSL&G'GARD-IZE, V. a. To make lazv,^ idle, or + SLOm'B?K-Y, a. Slumberous. Shah. 

dronish.’ “ Living dully, eluggwdieed." Shak. gLtjjap, u. ». [f. slumpiid ; pp. siummng, 

SLOg' G4.ED-Y. n. The state of a sluggard. Gwer. slpmpep.] To sink in mire, snow, or any soft 


substance, as in walking; to go down, as a per 
son through ice, or in a bog, where he breaks 
the surface which before bore him. [Scot., and 
local, Eng., common, U. S.] Jamieson, Forby 

By the side of yon nver he weeps and he slumps. 

His boots hlled with water as if they were pumps. Holmes. 

SL01V1P, n. [Ger. schlamm, slime, mire, mud ; 
Scot, slump, a swamp, a marsh.] 

1 . Boggy earth; a bog; a swamp. QScot., 

and local, Eng.] Jamieson. TI right 

2. A dull noise made by any thing falling 

into a hole. [Scot.] Jamieson ^ 

SLUmP'Yi Marshy; boggy; swanmy ; — in 
which one slumps. Jamieson. 

SLUNG, L &p, from sling. See Sling. 

SLUNG'-SHOT,n. A kind of weapon for striking, 
consisting of a metal ball attached to a short 
strap or string. Amials oj San Francisco 

SL0NK (slungk), i. Sc p. from slink. See Sunk 

SLUR, V, a, [Perhaps from slut, Richardson,-^ 
D\xt. slordig, sluttish, bad.] [^. slurred; pp 
slurring, slurred,] 

1 . To soil; to sully; to tarnish; to pollute. 

They impudently slur tlie gospel in making it no better 

than a romantic legend. Cmworth. 

2 . To disparage by innuendo or insinuation , 
to speak of sHghtingl]’' ; to traduce ; to asperse. 

3. To pass so as to leave an obscurity on ; to 
pass lightly or inattentively. 

With periods, points, and hopes he slurs his crimes. Lritden. 

4 . To cheat by sliding or slipping, as a die ; 

— to cheat; to trick. Complete Gamester, 1680 

To slur men of what they fought for. Hudibras, 

5. To pronounce in a sliding manner. Blair 

6 . {Mus.) To perform in a smooth, gliding: 

manner, as notes, or a passage. Moore 

SLUR, n. 1. Slight reproach or disgrace ; stigma 
“ To put a slur upon him.” L* Estrange, 

2. A trick ; an imposition. Butlei . 

3. {Mas.) A character placed over or 
under notes not in the same degree, in- 
dicating that they are to be played or sung in a 
continuous manner, or to one syllable. Moore. 

SL0SH, n. [Scot, slusch, slush ; Old Eng. sluwke. 
—Perhaps from Sw. slask, wet, filth. Jamieson 
— A. S. slog, a slough ; Dan. slaske, to puddle 

— See Slough.] 

1 . A pool ; plashy ground. [Scot.] Jamieson, 

2. Soft mud ; slosh; sludge. Simmonds. 

3. Snow in a state of liquefaction; slosh 
[Scot., local, Eng., and colloquial, U. SJ 

Jamieson, Todd, BarthU. 

4. {Naut.) Grease or fat from salt pork and 
beef^, skimmed from the coppers. Simmonds, 

jss^ See Sleetch, and Slosh. 

SL0SH, V. a. (Maut.) To smear or grease with 
slush, as a mast. Bancs, 

SL0SH^— TUB, n, A tub or vessel for holding 
slush or grease. Simmonds, 

SL0SH’Y> Relating to, resembling, or consist- 
ing of,* slush ; sloshy. Forby. 

SL0T, n. [Frs. a clont; But. slet, a slut, a 
clout ; Old Eng. shut. — A. S. sfeac, sleec, slack, 
slow. — From slow. Richardson:] 

1. A woman negligent of neatness or cleanli- 
ness ; a slattern ; — correlative of sloven. King. 

2. A term of contempt for a woman. Shak, 

3. A female dog; a bitch. Clarke. 

SL0TCH, «. Slush; slosh; sludge. Pennemt. 

SL0TCH'Y» ®* Miry; boggy; slushy. Peiincmt. 

SL0TH'H(30ND, n. A blood-hound. Ash, 

SL0T'TJg:R-Y, n. The qualities or the practice oi 
a slut ; sluttishness- t®.] Shak. 

SL0T'TJSH, a. [But. shtfig ; slot, a sluy 

1 . Pertaining to, or like, a slut ; negligent oi 

neatness and cleanliness ; dirty ; careless ; un- 
cleanly. “ So sluttish a vice.” Sidney. 

2. Meretricious ; whorish, [a.] Holiday. 

SL0T'TISH-Ly, ad. In a sluttish manner; neg- 
ligently ; dirtily; not neatly. Sandys, 

SL0T^TiSH-NfiSS, n. The state of being sluttish , 
negligence of cleanliness and neatness ; dirti- 
ness; uncleanliness. Ray. 

SLY Csll), a. [A. S. sUih, slippery; But. sluik. 
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slender, underhand ; Ger, schlau^ sly ; Dan. »lu. 

— Perhaps the same word as sleight, Richard- 
son, — See Sleight.] 

1. Artful ; cunning ; crafty ; wily ; subtle ; 
insidious ; arch. “ The Greekish monarch sly,^* 
Fairfax, “ Sly circumspection.’’ MiUon, 

2. t Slight ; thin ; fine. “ Lids devised of 

substance sly" Spenser, 

Syn.— See Cunning, Subtle. 

SLY'BddTS, n, A cunning or sly person ; a sub- 
tle fellow ; a sharper. Goldsmith, 

SLy'LY, ad. In a sly manner; craftily; cun- 
ningly ; insidiously. Philips. 

SLY'N^SS, n. The state or the quality of being 
sly ; artfulness ; cunning. Sioifi, 

^MACK, V, n, [A. S- sm(Eccan^ to taste; Dut. 
smaaken\ Ger. schmeckeni Dan. smagei Sw. 
smacka.l p. smacked ; pp, smacking, 

SMACKED.] 

1. To have a taste, as a substance ; to taste. 

“ \ft'\87nacketh\i\iQ pepper.” Barret. 

2. To have a particular tincture, savor, or 
quality. “All ages smack of this vice.” Shak, 

3. To make a noise by separation of the lips, 

as after tasting, or in kissing. BaiTow, 

She kissed with smacking lip. Gay. 

^MACK, V, a, 1. To make a noise with, as the 
lips on separating them after tasting or kissing. 

2. To kiss with a report on separating the 

lips. Donne. 

3. To make a quick, smart noise by striking 

with ; to crack. “With what an air she smacks 
the silken thong.” Young, 

4t. To strike, as with a whip. Whitehead. 

SMAcK, n. [A. S. sni€Pe\ Dut. smaak; Ger. 
schmack\ Dan. smag \ Sw, smak ; Icel. smeckr ; 
Polish smak, — W. ysmac^ a stroke.] 

1. Taste ; savor ; flavor ; — a pleasing taste. 

Lest dove and the cadow there finding a smack. Tusser, 

2. Quality from something mixed ; particular 
quality ; tincture. “ Some smack of age.” Shak, 

3. A small quantity j a taste. 

Ho essays the wimble, often draws it back. 

And deals to thirsty servants but a mack. Dryden, 

4. A noise made by separating the lips, as 

after tasting. Johnson. 

5. A kiss with a report on separating the lips. 

[He] kissed her hps 

With such a clamorous smacks that, at the parting, 

All the church echoed. Shak. 

6. A quick, smart noise, as in striking with a 

whip ; a crack. Richardson, 

7. A quick, smart blow, as with the flat of the 
hand ; a slap. “ A smack on the face.” Johnson, 

SMACK, n, [Dut. smakschip.'\ {Naut.) A small 
sailing-vessel chiefly used in the coasting and 
fishing trade. Mar. Diet, 

SMAck'^R, n. One who, or that which, smacks : 

— a loud kiss. Ash. 

SMACK'ING, n. The act or the noise of one who 

smacks or kisses with a report. Dryden, 

SMAck'ING, a. Brisk, as a breeze. Clarke. 

SMAlL, a, [A. S. smsel, smal, small, slender, 
thin ; Frs. smel ; Dut. smal, narrow ; Ger. 
schmal, narrow, small ; Dan. ^ Sw. smal ; Icel. 
smar, — W. malf^ ysmala, small, light, fickle.] 

1. Little ; diminutive ; not large ; not great. 

“ Two small fishes.” John vi. 9. 

2. Minute ; slender ; fine. JEx, ix. 9. 

Grind their bones to powder small, Shak, 

3. Little in quantity, amount, duration, or 
number. “This inheritance.” Shak, 

The army of the Syrians came with a small company of 
men. 2 (Jhron. xxiv. 24. 

4. Little in degree or importance; inconsid- 
erable; petty; trifling; trivial. 

And she said unto her, Is it a small matter that thou hast 
taken my husband f Oen. xxx. It. 

When therefore Paul and Barnabas had no swi«7Z dissen- 
sion and disputation with them. Acts xv. 2. 

5. Of little genius or ability ; insignificant. 

Small poets, small musicians, 

SmaU painters, and still smaUer politicians. JIarte. 

6. Little in the principal quality or in 

strength; weak. ** Small heer," Swift. 

7. Soft ; gentle ; faint ; not loud. “ A still, 

small voice. ’ 1 Kings xix, 12. 

8. Narrow-minded ; mean ; sordid ; selfish ; 

ungenerous j as, “ A small man.” j 

Syn.— See Little. I 
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small, n. The small or narrow part of any 
thing, as of a leg. Sidney. 

t small, V. a. To make small. Prompt, Parc. 

SMAlL'A^E, n, (Bot.) An umbelliferous plant; 
common celery ; Apium graceoUns. Dunglison. 

SMAll'-ARM§, n, pi. {Mil.) Muskets, fusees, 
rifles, cai bines, pistols, &c. Stocqueler. 

SMAll'-BEER, n, A weak kind of beer. P^dor. 

SMAll'CL 6THE§, Breeches. Grant, 

SMAlL'-COAL (kdl), n. 1. Little wood-coals 
used for lighting fires. ^ Spectator. 

2. Coal in small lumps or pieces. Simmonds. 

small'— CRAfT, n. A vessel or vessels of small 
size, or smaller than a ship or a brig. Dryden. 

SMALL'-GRAINED (-grand), a. Having, or con- 
sisting of, small grains. Clarke. 

SMALL'ISH, a. Somewhat small. Chaucer, 

SMAlL'N^ISS, n. 1. The state of being small ; 
littleness i” du- 

lation, or uip* ’ .' i “*' 1 .. ij\» .i' *■•«. tcon, 

2. Want of : weakness. Johnso7i, 

3. Softness «/i ii-ii***-" of tone. “The 

smallness of a woman’s voice.” Johnson. 

SMAlL'-PIEOE, n. A Scotch coin worth about 
sterling ($*0,454). Orabb, 

SMAlL-P 6X', or SMALL'-P5X [smai-poks', S. W, 
J. Ja, Wb. ; smSLl'poks, F, K. S^n. /i.], n. A 
contagious, offensive disease, characterized by 
fever, with pustules which appear from the 
thiid to the fifth day, and suppurate from^ the 
eighth to the tenth ; variola. Dunglison. 
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lover. 

SMALL'-STtJFF, n. {NauC ) Spunyarn, marline, 
and the smallest kinds of rope. Dana. 

SMALL'-WARE§, n, pi. A term in trade for 
knitting and reel-cotton, ribbon, wire, webbing, 
tape, fringes, braid, buttons, laces, bindings, 
&c. ; haberdashery. Simmonds. 

SMAL'LY, ad. In a small quantity or degree; 
\viih smallness or minuteness. Ascham, 

SMALT, n. [Ger. schmalte-, schmeltzen, to melt; 
Sw. smalts.^ A fine, blue substance made by 
fusing glass with the protoxide of cobalt, and 
used as a coloring matter for ornamenting por- 
celain and earthenware, for staining glass, for 
painting on enamel, for tinting writing-paper, 
and for other purposes. Tomlinson. 

SMAlt'JNE, n. {Min.) A brittle, opaque min- 
eral, of a tin-white or gray color, metallic lus- 
tre, sometimes crystallized, and consisting of 
arsenic combined with nickel or with cobalt, or 
with both of them and iron. Dana, 

SMAR 'AG D, n, [Gr. ffydpaydos} L. smaragdus.) 
The emerald. Bale. Braude, 

SMA-RAG’DINE, a. Pertaining to, made of, or 
resembling, emerald. Johnson, 

SMA-rAg'DITE, n. {Min.) A mineral of a bril- 
liant or emerald-green color, a silky or pearly 
lustre, a laminated structure, and composed 
of silica, alumina, lime, ma^esia, oxide ^ of 
chrome, and oxide of iron. Phillips, 

SMART, n. [Dut. smart ; Ger. schmerz ; Dan. 
smerie ; Sw. smrirta,’] 

1. Quick, pungent, lively pain ; acute or lan- 
cinating pain. “ A burning smartP Search. 

It increased the jnraar^ of his present happiness to compare 
them with his formor happiness. AUerlmri/, 

2. A fellow affecting vivacity. [Cant.] Johnson, 

3. pi, {Mil.) Smart-money. Stocqueler. 

SMART, V, rt. [A. S, smeortani Dut. smarten \ 
Ger. schm&rtzen ; Dan. smerte ; Sw. smarta.) 
[t. SMAB.TED ; pp. SMARTING, SMARTED.] 

L To feel a quick, lively pain ; to suffer a 
sensation of acute, lancinating pain. 

Human blood, when first let, is mild, and will not make 
the eye or a fresh wound smart. Arbuthnot. 

2. To produce a sharp, qinck pain. “ The ! 
smarting scourge.” Pope* \ 


SMART, a. 1. Causing smart or sharp pam; 
painful ; sharp. “ Too smart a stroke. Gram tile. 
How miart a lash that speech doth give my conscience ' i>hak. 

2. Vigorous; active; severe. Smm't skii- 

mishes in which many fell.” Clarendon, 

3. Producing any effect wdth force and vigor; 
acting vigoroubly. 

4. Acute; witty. “ A reply. IilUdson, 

5. Brisk; vivacious; lively; .spiightly. “A 

smart Addison. 

6. : .ij -"■i spruce in apparel; dres.sed 

showily ; pretty ; gay. ^ Addison. 

7. Expert; dextrous; quick; clever. Itogvt. 

SMART 'EN (smlrt'tn), v. a. To make smart or 
show}', as in dress. Todd, 

SMAR'TLE (sm'ar'tl), v, n, [Perhaps Rw. smnUaj 
to melt. Todd.) To waste or melt aivay, 
[Local, Eng.] Grose. Rag. 

SMART' LY, ad. In a smart manner ; vigoioiisly : 

— acutely ; ivittily ; keenly ; cleveily ; — showily. 

SMART'-MdN-eV, n. 1. {Law.) Damages be- 
yond the value of a thing su(‘(I for, gi\ en by a 
jury in cases of gross misconduct or cruelty on 
the part of the defendant. Burnll, 

2. {Mil.) Money paid by recruits to the re- 

cruiting parties in order to be released from 
their engagements preMous to attestation; — 
called also smarts. Stocqueler, 

3. Money paid to be delivered from an un- 
pleasant engagement or situation. (Harke* 

4. Money allowed to soldiers and sailors for 
wounds and injuries received. [Eng.] Wright. 

SMART'N^SS, n. 1. The state or the quality si 
being smart; pungency; poignancy. 

2. Vigor ; quickness ; expertnoss. Boyle. 

3. Liveliness ; vivacity ; wittiiicss. Bp, Taghr. 
SMART'-TlCK-ipT, n. {Naut.) A certificate 

given to a w'ounded or disabled olficcr or .sea- 
man entitling him to receive a certiiin sum of 
money from a fund at Greenwich. Mar. Diet, 
SMART'-WEED, 7i. {Bot.) A smooth, acrid plant 
giow'ing in inoust or wet ground, with slender, 
short, loosely-flowered, greenish, drooping 
spikes; Polygonum hyd) opiper. Gray, 

SMASH, V, a. [It. smaccaref to crush, to squash. 

— Ger. schmeissmf to smite, to cast, to fling. 

Todd. — Same as mash. Richardson.) If. 
SMASHED ; pp. SM.VSHING, SM.VSIIED,] 'To 
break in pieces with violence ; to dash iu 
pieces ; to mush. 7hdd. 

SMAsiI, n. A dashing in pieces. Brockett. 

SMAsii'ER, n. 1. One who, or that which, 
smashes. P* Mag. 

2. Any thing very large. [Vulgar.] Writthi. 

3. One who pas.ses counterfeit coin. Wnyht. 

SMAsh'ING, n. Act of one who smashes, or the 
state of being smashed. Clarke. 

t SMATCIJ, zj. n. [Coiruptcd from To 

have a taste ; to smack. Bani$te7'. 

SMAtCH, n, 1. A smack ; a taste ; a smatter- 
ing, — Roe S.MACK. [it.j Holder. Shak, 

2. A kind of bird. Johnso7i, 

SMAT'TJglR, V, n, [From smack or smutch , — Kec 
Smack.] [i, smattijued; pp, smattering, 

SMATTERED.] 

1. To have a slight taste, or a slight, superfi- 
cial knowledge. Huloet, 

2. To talk superficially or with but little 
knowledge of the subject. 

Of state affairs you canftot matter* Swift, 

SMAt'T^R, 71. Superficial knowledge ; a smatter- 
ing- ** A smatter of judicial astrology.” Te7nple. 

SMAT'T^lR-JglR, n. One wdio has a smattering, or 
a slight, superficial knowledge. Burton, 

SMAt'T?R-IN0, n. Slight, ‘superficial knowledge ; 

sciolism. “ A little smattei big of law,” Bp, Hall, 
SMEAR (smSr), v, a, [A. S. smyria^if smertan^^ 
smere, fat, grease ; Dut. smeei'cn ; smear, grease ; 
Ger. schmieren*^ Dan. smf/re\ Sw. smf^Ja% 
Icel. smofria* — Gaol, smeur , Ir. smearam^ [»V 

SMEARED ; pp. SMEARING, .SMEARED.] 

1. To overspread with an unctuous, viscous, 
or adhesive substance ; to daub ; to besmear, 
“ Three arrows smeared with blood.” Drayton* 

Bccan tn liiiitd a m-sm I di* huge hulk, 

icucm I'd ruuud v ii ii ihIc Ii. MiUon, 

3. To soil ; to contanunate ; to pollute. 
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SAIEAR, n, [A. S. smere^ fat, ^ease ; Frs. smoar ; 
But. smeer* Ger. sohmee^; Dan. 4r Sw 

1. A fat or oily substance ; *an ointment. 

[R*] ^ John&on, 

2. A stain ; a daub. Simni07ids^ 

SMEAXl'DAU, n, {Ich.) A species of flat*fish. al- 
lied to the floundei and the sole. Cmbb, 

SMEAll'Y (smer'e), a. Dauby; adhesive. Rowe. 

SAIJEATU (smetli), n. A kind of sea-fowl. Rowe. 

SMEC'TiTE, n. [Gr. afxrjKris, fuller’s earth ; 

to rub.] (il/m.) A greenish, hydi ous sili- 
cate of alumina, which, in certain states of hu- 
midity, appears transparent, and almost gluti- 
nous. ^ana, 

t SMEETH, t). a. To smoke ; to smutch. Johnson. 

SMEETII, V. a. To smooth : — to rub with soot. 
[Local, Eng.] Wright. 

SMEG-mAt^IC, flf. [Gr. Cfi^yfitzy a/xiinOf an un- 
guent, a soap.] Soapy ; detersive, [r.] Bailey. 

SME'LITE, n. [Gr. a/njAw, to wash clean, and 
XiOos, a stone.] {Mni.) A Ti or 

bluish, rather tough hydrous ' . e '/ alu- 
mina. Dana. 

SMELL, ?i. fl}. [Of uncertain etymology. — Min- 
shru deiives it from Ger. sc/imeeken (A. S. 
smei>cc(iii)t to smack. — It is only to suppose 
A. S. smcselian or smceglian, a diminutive of 
smreeca>if and the word, by dropping the gut- 
tural, is formed. Richardscni. — Thomson men- 
tions Belg. smeukn^ to smoke or reek. — But. 
smoel^ the muzzle, the mouth.] [i. smelt or 

SMELLED ; R.MELLrNG, SMELT Or SMELLED.] 

1. To perceive by the nose or the olfactory 
nerves ; to have a sensation of by the nose, 
through the medium of air; to receive impres- 
sions of on the olfactory nerves by odorous 
particles from a bodv suspended in the atmos- 
phere. “We smelled the smoke of fire.” Oooh. 

Their neighbors . . . sniei/ the same perfumes. Collier. 

2. To find by sagacity ; to perceive the inten- 
tions of j — followed by oivt. V Estrange. 

To smell a rat, to have strong suspicion of any 
thing. [Vulgar.] Lowell. 

SMicLL, u. n. 1. To affect the sense of smell; 
to have an odor or scent. 

The violet s/iieUfo to him as it does to me. Sho^. 

The butter smells of smoke. ISwJt. 

2. To have a tincture ; to smack. 

You shall stifle in your own report, 

And smell of calumny. Shdk. 

3. To exercise the sense of smell ; to prac- 
tise smelling. Esa. xxx. 38. 

4. To exercise sagacity. 

SMi^iLL, n. 1. The sense or faculty by which are 
perceived the impressions made on the olfactory 
nerves by odors; the sense or the power of 
smelling. Davies. 

2. Scent; odor; quality of affecting the ol- 

factory nerves. “ The smeU of a violet.” Locke. 

Syn. — TJie term smell lias both an active and a pas- 
sive incaninp, denoting the sense or power of smell- 
ing and ot receiving odor by the nose. SmeU and 
scent are both said either of that which receives or 
that which gives smell ; odor, perfume, and fraifrance, 
of that which commumcates smell. All animals are 
supposed to possess smell, and some, particularly dogs, 
possess a peculiar soent. Sinell is indefinite in its 
sense, and of general application ; scent, odor, per- 
fume, and fragrance are species of smell. Every ob- 
ject that acts upon the olfactory nerves is said to 
have smell. Scent is commonly applied to the smell 
which proceeds from animal bodies ; odor to that 
which is artificial or extraneous. SmeU and odor may 
be pleasant or unpleasant ; perfume and fragrance 
pleasant. 

SM:SlL'?11, n. 1. One who smells. Beau. ^ FI. 

2. The organ of smelling, Johnson. 

SMfiLL'FEAST, n. One who frequents good 
tables ; a parasite. South. 

flM:6LL'ING, n. 1. The act of one who smells. 

2. The sense of smell. 1 Cor. xii. 17. 

SMfiLL'lNG-BOT'TLE, n, A small bottle filled 
with salts, or some fragrant substance, chiefly 
used by ladies. Simmonds. 

SMfiLT, i. & p. from smeU* See Smell. 

SMfiLT, n. [A. S. smelt.'] (Ich.) A small fish of 
the family Salmonidee and genus Osmerm, re- 
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sembling the common trout in form, and much 
esteemed for food. 

Osmeru'i epcrlamis, the common smelt, is from four 
to eight inches long. When hist taken out of the 
water smelts have a strong smell of cucumber, YarreU, 

SMSlt, V. a. [But. smelten, to melt ; Ger. 
schmelzen ; Ban. smelte ; Sw'. smdlta. — See 
Melt.] [i. smelted ; pp. smelti^tg, smelted.] 
To melt or fuse, as ore, for the purpose of sep- 
arating metal from extraneous matter. Deiham. 

SMfiLT'^R, n. One who smelts. Woodward. 

SMELT'^R-Y, n. A building or place for smelt- 
ing ores. * Wright. 

SMJELT^ING, n. The operation of melting ores 
for the purpose of extracting the metal. Tire. 

SMIilT'ING-FUR'NACE, n. A furnace for smelt- 
ing ores. * Ure. 

SMERK, V. n. To smiik. — See Smirk. Bntley. 

SJM£rK, n. A smirk. — See Smirk. Chesterfield. 

SMfiRK'Y, a. Nice ; smart ; janty. [r.] Spmsei'. 

SM.itR'L(N, n. {£ch.) An abdominal, malacopter- 
ygioua fish of the genus Cohitis. Ainsworth. 

SMEW (smu), n. 
i^Ormth.) A spe- 
cies of duck or 
diver ; Mergvs 
albellus ; — called 
also whito-nim, 
vare-widgeon, and 
sniee. Yarrel. 

SMlCK'^R, V. n. Smew. 

f^Dan. smigre, to 

flutter ; Sw. smickra.] To smirk ; to look amo- 
rously or wantonly ; to simper. Kersey. 

SMIOK'jgR, G. Amorous; fawning, [n.] Ford. 

SMiOK'JgR-ING, n, A look of amorous inclina- 
tion ; an amorous look ; a smirk. Dry den. 

tSMlOK'J^T, n. [Bim. of smockf] The under 
garment of a woman ; a smock. Johnson. 

SMlOK'LY* (x-d. PvAttily ; trimly ; amorously. Ford. 

SMID'DUM-TAILS, n. pi. {Mining.’) The slimy 
matter deposited in washing ore. Svmmonds. 

t SMlD'DY, n. [A. S. smiththe ; Ger. schmiede.] 
The shop of a smith ; a smithy, Toda, 

SMiFT, n. A match of paper, or other light com- 
bustible substance, for firing a charge of pow- 
der, as in a mine ; a fuse. Ure. 

t SMIGHT (sniit), v. a. To smite. Spenser. 

SMIl^A"C1NE, n. {Chem.) A crystalline sub- 
stance found in Smilaas sarsaparilla. Gregory. 

SMJ'lMx, n. [L., from Gr. cfuXa^.] A genus of 
monocotyledonous, evergieen, climbing shrubs, 
natives of the temperate and warm parts of 
both hemispheres, 

ggST' The valuable medicine known as sarsaparilla, 
or sarza, is furnished by several species of smilax, 
which grow in the forests of tropical America, the 
West ladies, Biitish Guiana, dec. Beard, 

SMILE, V. n. [Ban. smile ; Sw. smila. — The 
origin of this word is perhaps A. S. smeU, smyU, 
srrnlt, smolt, serene, placid, fair. Richardson.] 
\i. SMILED ; pp. SMILING, SMILED.] 

1. To contract the face so as to express 

pleasure ; to express pleasure, kindness, love, 
or approbation by the countenance ; — opposed 
to frown. ** The infant.” Rope. 

She smiled to see the doughly hero slain. Pope. 

, Fensiye Beanty smihng in her tears. Campbell. 

2. To express slight contempt, sarcasm, or 
derision by a smiling look. 

Oiir kingf replied, which some will smile at now, 

But according to the learning ot that time. Camden. 

3. To look gay and joyous. “ Smiling plen- 
ty.” Shak. “ The desert smiled.** Pope. 

4. To be favorable or propitious. 

Then let me not pass 

Occasion which now smiles. J^lton. 

6. To ferment. [Local, Eng.] KalliwaU. 

SMILE, V. a. 1. To awe with a contemptuous smile. 

And sharply smile prevailing IbUy dead. Young. 

2. t To receive with a smUe ; to smile at. 

Smile yon my speeches, as I were a fool ? Slidk. 


SMILE, n. 1. The act of siuiUug , a slight con 
traction of the face, expiessing pleasure, ap- 
probation, kindness, or favor. Wordsworfh. 

To whom the angel, with a smile that glowed 

Celestui rosy red MiUon. 

2. Gay or joyous appearance. 

The <oniU8 of natuie and the charms of art. Addison. 

3. A contraction of the face as in smiling, 

expressing slight contempt, derision, &c.; as,, 
“ A derisive smile.*' Roget. 

SMILE 'FUL, a. Full of smiles ; smiling. Ch. Oh. 

SMILE'L^SS, a. Without a smile. Clarke.. 

SMIL'^IR, n. One who smiles. Young. 

SMlL'lNG, a. Expressing kindness, love, pleas- 
ure, or approbation by the countenance or look. 

SMlL'ING-LY, ad. With a look of pleasure. Boyle. 

SMIL'ING-NESS, n. The state of being smiling. 

And made despair a stmlingyms assume. Pt/t on. 

t SMILT, V. n. To smelt. Moitimer. 

SAIIRCH, V. a. [From murk or murky. JoJmson. 

I — Perhaps a corruption of smutch. Nares.] 
{i. smirched , pp. SMIllCiriNG, SMIRCHED.] To 

I cloud; to dusk; to soil ; to smutch. ^hak. 

j SMIRK, V. n. [A. S. smerciav.] [/. smirked; 
pp. SMIRKING, SMIRKED.] To smile wantonly, 

: affectedly, conceitedly, or pertly ; to look af- 
fectedly soft ; to smicker ; to simper. Young, 

SMIRK, n. An affected smile ; a soft look. 

With the hmirk of those delicate Ups. Jem/ns. 

SMIRK, G. Affected; spruce ; tiim. [ii.] Spe7iser. 

SMIRK'lNG, p. a. That smirks ; looking affect- 
edly 01 conceitedly softer kind. “A certain 
smirking air.” Addison. 

SMIT, p. from smite. Smitten. — See Smite. 

SMITE, V. a. [A. S. stnitmix But. smijten ; Ger. 
schmetssen ; Ban. smtde ; Sw. smittaJ] [i. 
SMOTE ; pp, SMITING, SMITTEN Or SMIT. — Smit 
is little used.] 

1. To strike, as with the hand, or with some' 
thing held in the hand ; to give a blow to. 

Thou fihalt m.lte the rock. Ex. xvil. & 

If a man smite you on the face. 2 Cor, xi. 20. 

2. To kill or destroy, as by beating, or with a 
weapon ; to slay. 

The angel of the Lord mioic in the camp of the ABsyrIans 
a hundi ed loui score and five thousand. 2 JYmgs xvx, SS. 

3. To blast ; to destroy as by a blow, The 
flax and the barley was smittm.’* Ea. ix, 31. 

4. To afflict ; to chasten ; to punish. 

Letusn-.t <J. c"' » nor imagine, because 

Iie8mite9 . i. . a,>a» ?('• j *1 !•/ him. Wake. 

5. To affect with some passion, 

Smit with the love of sacred song. Ifilion, ' 

To smite xottJi the tongue, to reproach 5 to revila. 

Let us smite him with the tongue.’^ Jer. xviii. 18. 

SMITE, V. n. To strike ; to collide. 

The heart mclteth, and the knees smfte together. Kcdi. li. 10. 

SMITE, n. A blow. [Local, Eng.] Farmer. 

SMIT^JglR, n. One who smites. I gave my back 
to the smiters.** Isa. 1. 6. 

SMITH, n. [M. Goth, smitha ; A. S. smitfi (from 
smitkan, to smite) ; Frs. smed\ But. smid, smit; 
Ger. schmied, schmid, schmidt; Ban. ^ Sw. 
smed.] 

1. One who forges with a hammer ; one who 
works in metals, as iron, gold, silver, copper, &c. 

I saw a smith stand with his hammer thus. 

The whilst his iron did on the anvil cool, 

"With open mouth swallowing a tailor’s news. ShoJs. 

There are -win tc-em bhick^wiiMs, and general smiths, 

Sunmonds. 

2. A workman generally ; one who makes or 

effects any thing. Dryden. 

t SMITH, V. a. [A. S- smiihian.] To beat into 
shape, as a smith; to forge. Chaucer. 

SMITH'— CRApT, n. [A. S. smith-crce/L] The 
craft or art of a smith, [r.] 

Inventors of pastorage, smithcreft, and music, EaUtigh. 

SMiTH'ERS, n.pl. Fragments; atoms, [Local, 
Eng.] Hatliwell. 

SMfTH'eR-Y, n. 1. The shop of a smith; a 
smithy ; a stithy ; a forge. Todd. 

2. Work done in a smith’s shop; smithing, 

“ The din of all this smithery.** Burke* 
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SMITII'lNG, 71. The act or the art of forging a 
mass of iron into any shape ; smithery. Moxon, 

SMITH' V [siruth'9, S, W.J.F.K. Sm. i2. ; smlth'e, 
P. Ja.\\ n. [Su. Goth, smida ; A, S. smit^Uhe,'] 
The shop of a smith ; a smithery ; a stithy ; a 
forge. Dry den. 

SMITT, n, Fine clayey ore or ochre used for 
marking sheep. Woodward. 

SMIT'TEN (smit'tn), from smite. Struck: — 
killed ; slain . — captivated ; charmed ; seized 
with a tender passion ; fascinated. — See Smite. 

He was himself no less smUt&n, vrith Constantio. Addwon. 

SMIT'TLE, n. [Teut. smettelick.l Infection. 
[Local, Eng,] B7'oc7ieU, 

SMIT'TLE, V. a. To infect. [Local, Eng,] Grose. 

SMIT'TLE, J a. Infectious ; contagious. [Scot- 

SMIT'TLJSH, ) land and north of Eng.] Brockett. 

SMOCK, n. [A. S. moc.] 

1. The under garment of a woman ; a shift ; 

a chemise. Chaucer. Shah, Pope. 

2. A farm-laborer’s blouse or frock worn over 

the coat ; a smock-frock. Simmooids. 

Smock IB used ludicrously in composition, for 
any tiling relating to women. “ Smock^oyalty.^* Dnj^ 
deti. “ Smock-treason.^^ B. Jonson. 

SMOCK'-FACED (-fast), a. Of girlish face or com- 
plexion ; maidenly ; beardless. [Low.] 

Leave young imocL-faced beaux to guard the rear. Fenion. 

SMOCK'— FROCK, 7i. A coarse linen shirt or frock 
worn over the coat by laborers; a laborer’s 
blouse ; a gabardine. Halliwell. 

SMOCK'LESS, o. Destitute of a smock. Chaucer. 

SMOCK'-mIll, n. 'A windmill of which the top 
only turns to meet the wind. Francis. 

SMOCK'-rA.CE, n. A race run by women for the 
prize of a fine smock. [N. of Eng.] Brockett, 

SMf)K'A-BLE, a. Capable of being smoked; fit 
for smoking. [B..] For. Qu. Rev. 


3. To use as a means for inhaling the smoke 
of tobacco; to draw the smoke of tobacco 
through into the mouth. 

Sometimea I smoke a pipe at Child’s. Addison. 

4. To expel by smoke ; — used with out. 

This king, upon that outrage against his 
the Jesuits out of his nest. '■ 

5. To smell out ; to find out ; to discover ; to 
detect. “ They begin to smoke me.” Shah. 

6. To sneer at; to ridicule to the face. 

Thou ’rt very smart, my dear, but see, smoke the doctorl 

Addison. 

SMOKE'— BLACK, n. Lamp-black. Simmonds* 

SM6KE'— BOARD, n. A board hung in front of a 
fiieplace to keep the smoke from emerging into 
the room. Ogilvie. 

SM6KE'-B6X, n. A box at the end of a steam- 
boiler for receiving the smoke before it enters 
the chimney. Clarke. 

SMOKE'— CLC'Od, n. A cloud of smoke. Hemans. 

SMOKE'-CQN-SUM'ING, p. a. Consuming smoke. 

SMOKE'— DRIED, Dried by smoke. Irving, 

SMOKE'-DRY, V. a. To dry by smoke. Mo7'timer, 

SMOKE'— JACK. n. A machine turned round by 
the ascent of smoke, or by a rising current in a 
chimney : — an engine for turning a spit. Booth. 

SMOKE'LljlSS, a. Having no smoke. Pope. 

SMOK'jpil, w. 1. One' who smokes or dries by 
smoke, Johnson. 

2. One who uses tobacco in a cigar or pipe. 

SMOKE'-SAIL, n. (Haid.) A small sail hoisted 
again=!t the foremast, when a ship rides head 
to wind, to give the smoke of the jijallov or 
kitchen an opportunity to rise. Mar. Ikct. 

SMOKE'— TREE, n. (^Bot.) A beautiful, much 
cultivated, deciduous shrub ; Rhus cotmus ; — 
called also Venetian sumach^ and used in Europe 
in dyeing and tanning. Emerson. 

SMO'KI-LY, ad. In the manner of smoke ; so as 
to be full of smoke. Shertoood, 


SM66 tH, n. 1. That which is smooth ; tha 
smooth part of any thing. 

And she put the skins of the kids of the goatst upon his 
hands, and upon the smooth of his neck. i.\\ u. KJ. 

2. A meadow, oi grass field. [Local.] Bartivtt, 

Get some plantain and dandelion on the smooth fir 
greens. Jmtd. 

SM66TH, v. a. [A. S. smethian, gesmothia)u'\ [i. 
SMOOTHED ; pp. SMOOTHING, sMOOiHI I).] 

1. To make smooth; to iii.ike plain oi even 
on the surface; to level; to liattcii. 

The god hath smoothed the watci s of the deep. l^ope. 

2. To free from obstruction ; to make easy. 

1 would leinove those tedious f>tunihling*l)lot’ks. 

And smooth my way upon their headless necks. Shak. 

3. To free from harshness or roughness ; to 
make flowing or mellifluous. 

Let Caj ohna smooth tlie tunetul lay. Fojie. 

4. To palliate ; to soften ; to extenuate. ** To 

smooth his fault.” Skak. 

5. To calm ; to mollify ; to mitigate ; to as- 
suage; to allay. 

And smooth the frowns oi war with peaceful looks, Shak. 

6. To render easy ; to ease. 

The difficulty smoothed, the danger shared. Drydcn. 

7. To soften with blandishment ; to flatter. 

Rcp-'r^o T .pwi 

:mi i. .‘L.i.iii Shak. 

SM66tii '-CHINNED (-cliind), a. Having a smooth 
chin; beardless. Drayton. 

SM66th'-D 1T-TIED (dlt'tid), a. Smoothly sung 
or played; having a gentle melody 

Who with his soft pipe, and smooth-dittml song. Mdton, 

SM66Tn'EN (-tftn), V. a. To make smooth; to 
smooth, [r.] Moxon. 

SM66TH'J5R, One who smooths. f^mooth- 
67 s and polishers of language.” Bp. Percy. 

SM66th'-PACED (-fast), a. Having a soft or 
smooth face ; mild-looking “ Words that 
smooth-faced wooers say.” Skak. 

SMddTn'-HAlRED (•bird), a. Having smooth 
hair, “ W eave the sifnooth-haired silk.” Milton. 


SMOke, n. [A. S. smoca^ smic^ smec, smeoo i Old 
Frs. smayk ; Ger. schmauch ; Dut. smook ; Dan. 
S7}idg.'\ The visible, minutely divided, carbo- 
naceous matter which is emitted without being 
consumed, from many combustible substances 
when undergoing combustion ; — in a more ex- 
tended sense, the mixture of carbonaceous 
matter, gaseous exhalations, and volatile pro- 
ducts which arise from many burning bodies ; 
sooty vapor. P. Cyc. 

As smoke, that rises firom the kindling fires, 

Is seen this moment, and the next expires. rrior. 


SMOKE, V, n, [A. S. smeocan, smecan, smociaTi, 
smtean ; Oer. S€hmauche7i ; Dut. STnooken ; Dan. 
smdge.] [ 2 . smoked ; pp, smoking, smoked.] 
1. To emit smoke ; to emit a dark exhalation 
by heat or fire ; to throw otf sooty particles of 
carbon during combustion. 

To him no temple stood nor altar smoked. Milton. 


2. To reek ; to steam ; to evaporate. 


His brandished steel, 
Which smoked with bloody execution. 


Shak. 


3. To burn ; to be kindled ; to wax hot ; to 
fume ; to be enraged. 

The angel of the Lord and his jealousy shall smoke against 
that man. Dent. xxix. 20. 


4. To raise a dust or smoke by rapid motion. 

Proud of his steeds, he smokes along the field. Bm/den. 
6. To inhale and exhale the smoke of burn- 
ing tobacco or other substance in a cigar or a 
pipe. ** Eibbing and smoking.** Wood. 

6. To smell or hunt out ; to suspect, [n.] 

I began, to smoke that they were . . . mummers. Addism. 

7 . To suffer ; to smart ; to be punished. 

Some of you shall wioie for it in Borne, Shedi. 


SMOKE, V. a. 1. To expose to smoke ; to hang 
or place in smoke; to foul or to scent with 
smoke ; to cure or dry with smoke, as meat ; to 
fumigate or fill with smoke, as a room. 

A gambon of bacon smoked. Euloet. 

, Let’s quit this ground. 

And smoke the temple with our sacrifices. Shak. 

2, To use, as tobacco, for inhaling and exhal- 
ing the smoke while burning. 

The practice of smoking tobacco pievoils among the rich 
and poor, tlie learned and the gay. Jhdatio Joitmal. 


SM6'Kl-NfiSS, n. The state of being smoky. Ash. 

I SMO'KTNG, n. 1. The act of exposing to smoke. 

2. The act of one who smokes tobacco. 

In 1001 the Dutch introduced smoking Into Java. TomUnson. 

SMO'KY, a. 1. Emitting smoke ; fumid. »Smo- 
ky fires.” Dryden. 

2. Having the appearance or nature of smoke. 

** Smoky io^.** Harvey. “ rain.” Chaucer. 

3. Noisome with smoke ; blackened or im- 

pregnated with smoke. “ The mark of smoky 
muskets,” Shak. 

4. Infested with smoke from chimneys or 
fiieplaces. ” Worse than a smoky house.” Shak. 

5. Dark ; obscure ; hard to understand ; mys- 
tical. ** Their smoky doctrine.” [r.] Skin7ier, 

6. Filled with smoke or a blue vapor resem- 
bling smoke ; as, ** A smoky atmosphere.” ^ 

SmOlt, n. {Ich.) A salmon of a year or two old, 
that has acquired its silver scales- Simmonds. 

When they fsalmons] remove to the aea they assume a 
no’*e brill’a^t the-e become the smoU, varying 

f 'o'li so i-ix iiiclu,- I 'I II Bavra. 

SM66r, u.a. [A. S. smoran^ To smother: — 
to smear. Tvright. ** Smoored and stifled.” 
Sir T. More. [Written also smore.] [Local, 
Eng.] 

SMddTH, a. [A. S, smoeth, smethe. — W, esmwytk. 
— “ Smethe ground.” R. Gloucester.] 

1. Even on the surface; not rough; having 

no asperities ; level; plane ; flat, ” Smooth as 
monumental alabaster.” Shak. 

2. Evenly spread; plane; glossy; sleek. 

“ The «moofA-haired horses.” Pope. 

And stick musk-roses hi ^y sleek, smooth head. Shak, 

3. Moving equably, without obstruction ; gen- 
tly flowing ; unruffled ; without starts or breaks. 

The course of true love never did run smooth. Shak, 

4. Having a continuous, easy flow; uttered 
without hesitation ; voluble ; soft ; not harsh. 

From her sweet lips smooth elocution flows. Gag, 

5. Bland; mild; flattering; adulatory. 

The thorny point 

Of bare distress hath ta en firom me the shoio 
Of smooth civility Shak. 

Syn.— See Level. 


SMddTH'fNG-lR'ON, n. A flat iron to be heat- 
ed, used by tailors and laundresses. Snnnwnds. 

SMddTH'JNG-PLANE, n. {Carp.) A fine, short, 
finishing plane' Ash. 

Sm56th'LY, ad. In a smooth manner; not 
roughly; evenly: — with even glide or flow: — 
without obstruction ; without ditliculty ; easily ; 
readily: — mildly; pleasantly; flatteringly. 

SM6dTH'N^;sS, n. 1. The state of being smooth ; 
evenness ; freedom from roughness or asperity. 
The nymph is all into n laurel gone; 

The smoothness of lier skin remains olonc. Jhu/den. 

2. Softness or mildness to the p.tlate ; as, 
“ The S7noothuess of oil, of wine, 

3. Softness of numbers; easy flow of style. 

Virpil, though smooth vhoro •tinnothn is required. Is so 
far irom aficctiiig it that he ntlicr diodaiiiH it. Hvgden. 

4. Blandness or gentleness of speech or of 
manner ; bland address. 

Her smonthnrvt. 

Her very bilence. and iiei iwtu jii*e. 

Speak to the people, uiid the^ pitj her. 

In the vei V torrent, tempi**.!, and (sib T may aa^ > whirlwind 
of \oui puHsi/'ii, you mimt acumie uiid beget a temperaneo 
that may gi v c it Mnoothness. iihak. 

Sm66th'— SPOK-EN (-spdk'fcn), a. Speaking 
smoothly or pleasantly ; flattering, Rogei. 

SM66Tn'-T6NGUED (-tiinfid), a. Having a 
smooth tongue ; using flattery ; adulatory ; 
plausible. “ Smooth-t07igiwdvillo.\nP Ai^nstrony., 

t SMORE, V. a. [A. S. snwr^an.] To smother 
” They smored and stifled them,” HalL 

SMQR-zAhT'Db, ? Qj, [It.] (M«.) Gradually 

SMOR-ZA’TO, ) dying away. Moore. 


SMOTE, i. from smite. See Smite. 


SMdTH'ER (smtith'?r), v. a. [A, S. smoran ; Dttt. 
smooren; Ger. ft. smothered ; 

pp. SMOTHERING, SMOTHERED.] 

X. To suffocate with smoke or dust, or by ex- 
clusion of the air ; to stifle. 


Some smoke of those flames wherewith else she was not 
only burned, but smothered. HUiimj/, 

And, enmtlmrtd In tlu* diintv whirlwind, iUi*h. Addison* 
Untimely smotltercd m thoir dusky graves. SMc. 
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2. To suppress ; to extinguish ; to conceal. 

To smother the light of natural •understanding. Mo»3ter. 
■>vrr j-ot but fantastical, 

»*«' >■ * II » V.. Ill, that function 

‘ ■''' SfiaH;. 

Syn. — See Suffocate. 

SM6th'^ 1R (smutfi'er), u. n, 1. To smoke with- 
out vent ; to smoulder. Bacon. 

2. To be suppressed or kept close ; to be re- 
strained; to be repressed; to be stifled. 

A man had better talk to a post than let his tlioughts lie 
smokmg and sniotJienng. IJoUier, 

(srnutb'er), w. 1, Smoke; thick dust. 
Thus must 1 from the smoke into the smother. 

2. t A state of suppression. “ After a long 
smother of discontent.” Bacon. 

SMdTH'JgR-l-NESS, n. State of being smothery. 
SM6 tH'ER-ING-LY, ad. So as to smother. 
SMOTH'JgR-Y, a. Tending to smother. Clarke. 
fSMddcH, u, ff. To salute ; to kiss. Stuhhes. 

SMOUL'D^R, V. n. [t. smouldered ; pp. smoul- 
dering, SMOULDERED.] To bum and smoke 
without flame or vent. Sir W. Scott. 

J8@r* Smoulder, smouder, smooder, smudder, smother, 
seem lo be merely different ways of writing the same 
word, from the A. ^.sniortm, to suffocate. Richardson. 

SMOUL^DjglR, n. Smoke smothered. Gascoigne. 

SMOUL'D^R-Ing, p. a. Burning and smoking 
without vent ; that smoulders. Milton. 

SMOUL'DfiR-lNG-NfiSS, n. State of smouldering, 
t SMOUL'DRY, a. Smouldering. Spenser. 

SMtlD^E, V. a. 1. To stifle. [Local.] KallkoeU. 
2. To smear ; to soil. [Local, Eng.] HaUiweU. 

SMtlDi^E, n. 1. A suffocating smoke. [North of 
England.] Grose. 

2. A heap of damp combustibles partially ig- 
nited, so as to raise a dense smoke to keep off 
mosquitoes. [Local, XJ. S.] Bartlett. 

t have had a smudge made in a chaflng-dish at w bcd- 
^ tide. Mrs. Clovers, 

Mt^G, a. [A. S. smicerei Ger, schmucki Dut. ^ 
Dan. smw7c. — TooJee says, Smug is the past 
part, of smcegan, smeagan^ deliberare [to delib- 
erate], studere [to study], considerare [to con- 
sider]. Applied to the person or to dress, it 
means studied ; that on which care and attention 
have been bestowed,”] [Colloquial or low.] 

1. Nice ; spruce ; trim ; dressed with affecta- 
tion of niceness ; neat but not elegant. 

A beggar, that used to come so smug upon the mart. 

. 2. Affectedly smart. “ That trim and smua 
saying.” Annot. oti GlanviU^ ^c., 1682. 

SMOg, u. Of. To adorn ; to spruce. Chapman. 

No sooner doth a young man see his sfroetheart coming, 
but he stmgs up hunself. JSurton. 

SM0G'GLE (sraSg'gl), v. a. [A.S. smtegan, smuan, 
to creep ; Dut. smuiaen, to eat in secret ; S7nok- 
kelen, to smuggle ; Ger. schmuggeln ; Sw. ymy- 
ga, to withdraw privately.] p. smuggled ; pp. 

SMUGGLING, SMUGGLED.] 

1. To import or export, as goods, without 

paying the customs or duties ; to import or ex- 
port unlawfully. Martin. 

2. To introduce or convey secretly. Todd. 

SMflG'GLE, V. n. To import or export articles 
without paying the duties chargeable upon them. 

Now there are plainly but two •ways of checking this prac- 
tice— either the temptation to smuggle must be diminished 
by lowering the duties, or tiie difficulties in the way of smug- 
gUng must bo increased. Q/c. of Com. 

SMtlG'GLED (smiig'gld), p. a. Imported or ex- 

S orted contrary to law, or without having the 
uties paid; as, “ Smuggled goods.” 

SM^G'GLjpR, n. 1. One who smuggles. 

Snarers and samgglers here their gains divide. Oabbe. 

2. A vessel engaged in smuggling. Simmonds. 

SMCg'GLING, n. The offence of secretly import- 
ing or exporting goods without paying the du- 
ties chargeable upon them* Blackstom. 

SMttG'GLY, tfwf. Neatly; sprucely. [».] Gay. 
SM^G^NJglSS, n. Spruceness; neatness. Sherwood. 
SMU'LY, G. Demure-looking. [Eng.] Wright.] 


SMIJT, n. [A. S. smitta ; Ger. schmutz ; Dut. 
smet ; Dan. sm^ids ; Sw. smuts.'] 

1. A spot made with soot or coal, or the like. 
The steam of lamps still hanging on her cheeks 

In ropy smut. J>ryden, 

2. A disease affecting almost every species of 

corn, the grains of which become tilled with a 
fetid black powder, instead of containing fari- 
naceous matter; a mildew or blight in corn, 
caused by a parasitical fungus (by the majority 
of naturalists called Uredo segetum) which preys 
upon the sap and destroys the very organic 
structure of the grain and chaff* upon 'ivhich it 
fixes ; — called also dustlrandi blight^ humU 
com, &c. Farm. Brwy, 

3. Obscene language; obscenity. Addison. 

In puns or politics, or tales or lies, 

Or spite, or smut, or rhymes, or blasphemies. Petpe. 

SMt^T, V. a. [i. SMUTTED ; pp. smutting, SMUT- 
TED.] 

1. To Stain or mark with smut ; to blacken 
with soot or coal ; to soil ; to tarnish. Addison. 

2. To taint with mildew. 

Mildew falleth upon com, and smutteth it. Bacon. 
SMfjT, 47. w- To gather mould or smut. Mortimer. 

II SMGtch [smGch, S. W. P. J. F. K. Sm . ; amfich, 
Ja,], 73. a. To blacken with smoke or soot ; to 
smear with something dirty and black ; to smut. 
** What, h.SkSt smtdeked^y nose ? ” [Low.] Shak. 

II SMOTCH, n. A foul spot ; smut. Cowper. 
SMGTCH'JN, n. Snuff j powdered tobacco, [r.] 

The Spanish and Irish take it most in powder or smutchin, 
and it mightily reireshes the brain. JUoxLeU. 

SMtJT'— MILL, n. A contrivance to cleanse grain 
I from smut or dust. Farm. Ency. 

SMCT'TJ-LY, ad. 1. In a smutty manner ; black- 
ly ; smokiiy ; foully. 

2. Obscenely; grossly; impurely. Tatler. 

SMCT'TI-n£SS, n. 1. The state of being smutty 
or dirty ; soil from smoke, soot, or oosX.Teniple. 
2. Obscenity. Wright. 

SMtJT'TY, a. 1. Black with smoke, soot, or coal ; 
dirty ; foul. The smxdty air of London.”irotoc?^. 

2. Diseased, soiled, or tainted with smut or 

mildew. ** Smutty com.” Jaocke. 

3. Obscene ; indecent ; not modest. 

The smMy joke ricUculously lewd. SmoUett. 

SNACK, n, [From snatch, — so much as is taken 
at a snatch. BichardsonJ] 

1. A share ; a part taken by compact : — chief- 
ly used in the phrase “ To go sfia^ with one” ; 
i. e. to share together. 

At last he whispers, Do, and we go snaeJes. Pope. 

2. A slight, hasty repast. [Local, Eng.] Todd. 

SNACK'JgJT, n. The hasp of a casement ; a fas- 
tening. — See Snbck. [r.] Sherwood. 

SNAC'OT, n. [L- 0016 $.] (Ich.) The gar-pike or 
sea-needle. Ainsworth. 

SNAF'FLE (anfif fl), n. [Ger. schnabel, a bill, a 
beak, a snout ; Dut, snavel ; Dan. Sw. snaheL] 

1. A bridle which crosses the nose, or which 
consists of a slender bit or bit-mouth. 

The third of the world is yours, wMch ■with a snaffle 
You may pace easy. 8h<ik. 

2. A snaffle-bit. Herbert. 

SNAP'FLE (snfiffl), 47. a. p. feNATPLBD; pp. 
SNAFFLING, SNAFFLED.] To bridle \ to hold as 
in a bridle ; to manage. Mir. for Mag. 

SNAf'FLB-bIt, n. A plain, slender bit, having 
a joint in the middle. Herbert. 

SNAg, n. [Perhaps snack, — that which we may 
snatch, catch, or seize hold of. Richardson^ 

1. A jag or short protuberance; a knot; a 
knob; aknarl. 

A sta££ aU fhll of little snaps. denser. 

2. A tooth by itself, or projecting beyond the 
rest ; a tooth, in contempt. 

In China, none hold women sweet 

Except their snags are black as jet. Prior. 

3. A tree having its roots fastened in the 

bottom of a river, or a branch of a tree thus 
fastened ; — common in the Mississippi and 
some of its tributaries. [U. 8.1 Flint. 

4t. A branch on the antler of a deer. Brands. 
SNAg, V. a. [i. snagged; pp. snagging, 

SNAGGED.] 


1. To hew roughly with an axe ; — to cut the 
knots or branches from. [North of Eng.] Todd. 

2. To stop, upset, or wreck, as a boat or ves- 

sel, by running against a tree or snag in a river. 
— See Snag, n. [U. S.] FKnt. 

SNAG'— BOAT, n. A steamboat with an appara- 
tus for removing snags, or obstructions to navi- 
gation in rivers. Simmotids. 

SNAG'GgD, a. Full of snags or protuberances; 

snaggy ; knotty. “ Snagged sticks.” More. 
SNAg'G Y, a. 1. Full of snags or points ; abound- 
ing with knots. “ A snaggy oak.” Spenser. 

2. Testy; peevish. [North of Eng.] Grose. 
SNAIL (snal), n. [A. S, sncsgel, sncegl, sneel, sne- 
gal\ G&x. schnecke\ schnegel\ Ds.n. snegl\ Sw. 
snigeL] 

1. {Zoul.) The com- 
mon name of several 

enera of mollusks 
elonging to the 
classes Gasteropoda 
and Pt&i'opoda ; — 
properly amollusk of thegenusHe^ia;. Woodward. 

1 can tell why a snad has a house. — Why ? — Why, to put ’s 
^ head in. Hhak. 

2. A sluggish person ; one who moves very 
slowly ; a drone. 

Dromio, thou drone, thou snail, thou slug, thou sot. IShak, 

3- t A tortoise. — See Tortoise. 



Snail. 


There be also in that country a kind of .wa?/'? [testudines], 
that be so great that tnanv peibons may lodge them in their 
shells as men would in a house. Sir John MandevtUe. 

Apelles used to paint a good housewife on a snailto import 
that she was honic-keepiiig. IJoweU. 

When he had once eiyoined himself so hard a task, he 
then considered the Greek proverb f 

I ''i'* '•^', thrt he must either eat the v,ho\o 
o“ !' t SI <i.i .« 'i "r. Dtpden. 


4:. {Bot.) A plant, native of the south of Eu- 
rope, cultivated for the curiosity of its pods, 
which resemble snail-shells ; Medicago scuteUa- 
ta. , Wood. 

Many-Jloioered snail, (Bot.) a plant indigenous in 
tho South of Europe , Medicago helix. Loudon. 


JKgpThe land-snails, or shell laoid-snails, are slow- 
creeping mollusks, having a glutinous body, of the 
family Hehcidof. The animals respire free air in a 
closed chamber lined with pulmonic vessels, usu- 
ally placed on the front of the back of the animal, 
covered by the shell, and having an opening dosed 
by a valve on the side* The shells are various in 
form, and always external and capable of contain- 
ing the entire animal. The povd-snails are molluscous 
aiumals of the family Limnetda, belonging to the in- 
operculate pulmoniferous Gasteropoda, and containing 
many species, having thin, horn-colored shells. They 
inhabit fresh water, and have the power of floating 
on the Burtace with the back downwards, the concave 
surface of the foot forming a kind of boat . — also gas- 
teropodous raolhislcs found in fresh water, of the genus 
Paludina. The shells of these pond-^nails are for the 
most part conical in shape, with a rounded oval mouth, 
and an orbicular horny operculum The slugs or mol- 
lusks of the genus Limaz are also called snmls. Baird. 


SNAIX/-CLAv-9R, n. (Bot.) A plant of the ge- 
nus Medicago ; snail-trefoil. Wright. 

SNAIL'— FLi)\^-BR, w- {Bot^ A leguminous 
plant of the genus Phaseohes, or kidney-bean ; 
jFhaseolus Caracalla. Loudon. 


SNAIL'— LIKE, a. Besembling a snail ; vezy slow. 

You courtiers move so snail-ltJlae in your business. 

SNAIL'— PACED (snal'pSst), a. Moving very slow, 
as a snail. ** S7ual-paced Beggary i ” Shak. 

SNAIL'— SHfiLL, n. The covering of the snail. 

SNAIL'-SLOW, a. Slow as a snail. Shak. 

SNAIL'-TRB-FGiL, n. (Bot.) The snail-claver, 

SNAke, n. [A. S. snaca, snake ; snican, to creep ; 
Ger-. schnake (provincial), a water-snake ; Dan. 
snog ; Sw. snok ; Icel. snakr, sn&kr. — Sansc. 
nagaJ\ (Zoul ) A serpent ; — the general name 
of serpents, whether harmless or venomous, 
but specially a serpent of the oviiiarous kind, 
whose bite is harmless, as distinguished from a 
viper. 

A •needless Alexaudiine ends the song. 

That, like a wounded snake, drags Ite slow length along. 

Pojpea 

SNAKE, 17. a. (Naut.) To wind about spirally, as 
a rope, with spun-yam, marline, &o. Mar.JtHct. 

SNAKE'.-BIED, n. (Omith.) The darter;— ^ so 
called from its longneck. — See Darter. Baird. 


SNAKE'GOURD, n. (Bot. The common name 
of climbing plants of the genus Tricosanthes ; 
— so called from the fruit of one of the spe- 
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cle# , fricosanthes anguina) resembling a ser- 
pent. Baird, Loudon, 

SNAKE'- HEAD, ? A plant of the 

SNAKE’S'— HEAD, > fig-wort family ; the turtle- 
head ; shell-fiower ; balmony ; Ckelone glabra ; 
— so called from the corolla resembling in shape 
the head of a reptile. Gray, 

2. (Railroads.) The end of an iron rail, thro^vn 
np in fiont of the car- wheels, and sometimes 
entering the car, [TJ. S.] BaHhtt, 

SNAKE' MOSS, n, (Bot) A name for the com- 
mon club-moss, or Lycopodium clavatum^ the 
inflammable spores of which are used in Ger- 
many, for artificial lightning on the stage, and 
also for rolling up in pills. Simmonds. 

SNAKE'NDt, n. (Bot) The fruit of the Ophi^ 
ocaiyon paradoxiim^ a tree growing in Demara- 
ra ; — so called from its large embryo resembling 
a snake coiled up. Lindley, 

SNAKE'r66t, n. (Bot) 1. A name applied to 
several plants of different genera, from their 
supposed virtue of caring snakc-bites. Gray, 

Black 97mk6root, a name apjilied to jicroiiii .il li'Mhs 
of the genus Hanteula, especially to ' tifi^ u*" .Mi'u'att- 
dtca , — also to Cimcduga racemo'saj otBctuiaiacfmo'iM 

Button-snakeroot., a name applied to plants of the 
genus Enjngmm^ especially to Brijngm/n yacctp/ulivLtn, 
winch IS called also 7 attlesnahe-master i — also to pe- 
rennial lierlis of the genus Liatris.-^JIcart snaherooty 
a species of ji-^arumy or wild ginger , Jisamm Cana~ 
derive, or Canada snaLeroot, — P^irgiiiia snakcrooty a 
species of birthwort ; 9 rfnpn*'i'"» • -- used 

in medicine as a tonic au'i -ii'iiul."r. — il’' ,u snaJeo- 
rooty the peronnial herb Eupatorium afret atoides. 

Gray. Danglisoji. 

2. The root of several plants used in medi- 
cine, and reputed to be efficacious in curing 
snake-bltcs. Loudon, Sinitnonds, 

SNAKE’S'-HfiAD-i'RfS, n, (Bot) A species of 
iris ; Iris tuberosa. Loudon, 

SNAKE'STONE, n, (Pal) 1. An ammonite; — 
being curved like a coiled snake. Brande, 

2. A kind of hone-slate, or whetstone ob- 
tained in Scotland. Simmonds. 

SNAKE'WEED, n, (Bot) A name applied to 
Aristoloclua serpentaiHa, and to Polygonum bis~ 
torta, Dunglison. 

fiNAKE'WOOD (-wild), n, (Bot) 1. A climbing 
plant of the genus Strychnos, a native of the 
coast of Coromandel and of Silliet, having small 
greenish-yellow flowers, a yellowish fruit as 
large as an orange, and a bitter wood, sup- 
posed to be a remedy for the bite of the cobra de 
capf^Uo, or hooded snake; the snake-poison- 
hut; ifitrychnos coluhrina. Eng. Cyc. 

2. The common name of plants of the genus 

Ophioxijlon ; — so called from their twisted roots 
and steins. Eng, Cye, 

3, The hard beautiful wood or timber obtained 

from a species of Brosimum (called by Aublct 
Piratinera Chuianensis)^ a tree growing in South 
America. Lindley, 

SNAK^ISH, a. Like a snake; having the form, 
and qualities of a snake ; snaky. E. Erving, 

SKA'Ky, a. 1. Pertaining to, or resembling, a 
snake ; snakish ; serpentine ; winding. Epmiaer, 

2. Abounding in snakes; infested with 
snakes ; having snakes ; as, “ f^naley swamps.” 

In his hand 

He took caduceus. his snaky waud. Milton. 

3. Insinuating ; cunning ; sly ; deceitful. 

So to the coast of Jordan ho dirocti? 

Ui8 easy steps, girded with snaky wiles. MiUent, 

SNAp, V. a. [Dut. snappeHy snaauioen; Ger. 
Bchnappmi'y Dan. snappa , — Prom 

Ger. schnehbey the beak of a bird, with which it 
maps or seizes its prey. Wachter.'\ \i, snapped 
or snapt; pp, snapping, snapped or snapt.] 

1. To bite or catch suddenly; to catch or 

snatch at ; to seize. One of the horses mapt 
ofif the end of his finger.” Wiseman, 

He snajM deceitful air irtth empty jaws. Gay, 

2. To break at once or suddenly, as with the 
teeth ; to break short, as a brittle substance. 

And, starugffling to eaeape, they snapped the pole. 

And with the eplinterea fragment new to Troy. Couyoer. 

3. To strike or shut to xvith a quick, sharp 

sound. “ Then his box.” Pope. 

4. To cause to spring back and vibrate with a 

sudden sound ; to twang ; as, ** To snap the 
strings of an instrument.^* Dioight 


5. To crack, as a whip. 

6. To interrupt or break upon suddenly with 
sharp, captious, angry language often with up. 

A surly, ill-bred lord, 

That chides and, stiapb her up at every word. Oranmlle. 

SNAP, V. n. 1. To make an effort to bite with 
eagerness , to try to seize. 

If the young dace try to bo a bait for the old pike, I see no 
reason but 1 may snap at him, Shak. 

2. To break short ; to fall asunder suddenly ; 
to break without bending. 

' With the least bending it will map asunder. Moxon, 

3. To Utter sharp, impatient, angry words, 
to snarl ; as, “ To snap at any one.” 

SNAP, n. 1. An attempt to seize or bite ; a quick, 
eager bite ; a seizure ; a catch. 

They would cat an apple in two at one map. Carew. 

2. A sudden breaking of any thing. Johnson. 

3. A sharp noise ; the crack of a whip, 

4. A catch or small fastening to a bracelet, a 
necklace, a purse, a locket, &c. Simmo7ids. 

6. A greedy fellow ; a snapper. U Estrange. 

6. A sudden turn of cold weather. “ A cold 

snap,^^ [Colloquial, U. S.] Bartlett. 

7. A small, round, crisp cake. Brockett 

SNAP'— DKAG-ON, n, 1. (Bot) The common 

name of plants of the genus Antirrlunifm. Gray. 

2 A child’s play, called also flap-dragon. — 
Sec Flap-du.\gon. Tatlcr. Sivift 

SNAP'HANCE, n. (Mil.) A Dutch firelock, intro- 
duced to the 'b ' r-^r m the time of Charles 
I. ; a gun thi 1 *.i-i •> -o : o... a match. Stocquelcr. 

SNAP'P^:r, n. One who, or that which, snaps. 

A mapper-up of uncoasidcred tiiflca. Shak. 

SNAP'PING-TUR'TLE, n. (Zobl.) A species of 
fresh-water tortoise common in the United 
States, which snaps eagerly at every thing that 
approaches it ; Chelydra serpentina, Agassiz, 

SNAP'PISH, a. 1. Eager to bite ; in the habit of 
snapping. “ Snappish curs.” Addison, 

2. Sharp in reply ; peevish ; snarling ; surly ; 
waspish ; tart ; irascible. ‘‘ Smart and snappish 
dialogue.” Coicper, 

SNAP'PISII-Ly, ad. In a snappish manner; tart- 
ly ; peevishly ; crossly. P) lor. 

SNAP'PISII-NESS, n. The quality or the state of | 
being snappish ; tartness; peevishness. 

He threatened, with great mappi^viiesSj to flog tnc. 

Wakefield. 

SNAP'PY, a. Snappish ; cross. Sir E, Brydges, 

SNAP'sAck, n. [Sw. smppdc'k.'l (Mil.) A sol- 
dier’s bag ; a knapsack. South. 

SNAPT, e. &J7. Sometimes used for 

t SNAR, V. n. To snarl. Spenser. 

SNAKB, 71. [Dut. snoer, a string, a cord ; Ger. 
schnur; Dan. snovy a string, a coid; snare, a 
snare ; Sw, s^wrey a string, a cord ; sfiara, a 
snare.] 

1. Any thing set to catch an animal, particu- 
larly a bird ; a gin; a net ; a trap ; a noose. 

How sweet thou smg’et, how near the deadly snare I Milton. 

2. Any thing by which one is ensnared. Shah. 

A fooPs moutli is his destruction, and his lips arc the snare 

of his soul. Pror. xviu. 1. 

3. One of the strings of twisted raw hide 
strained upon the lower head of a drum. Town. 

SNARE, t;. a, [l. SNAKED ; pp. SNAKING, SNAKED.] 
To catch with a snare ; to entrap ; to entangle ; 
to ensnare ; to betray into unexpected trouble. 
The wicked is mared in the work of his own hands. Bs. ix. 16. 

SNARE'— DROm, n. The common small military 
drum, as distinguished from the bass-drum. — 
See Snare, n. Ko. 3. Town. 

SNAR'JgR, n. One who snares. Middleton. 

SNARL, V, n, [Ger. schnarrm."] [i. snarled ; pp, 

SNARLING, SNARLED,] 

1- To growl as a dog or other animal ; to gnarl. 

That 1 should marl, and bite, and play the dog. Shak. 

Like dogs that marl about a bone, 

And play together when they ’ve none. Butler. 

2. To speak roughly or harshly ; to talk in 
rude, grumbling tones. Congreve. 

Sometimes my plogue, sometimes my daihng; 

Kissing to-day, to-morrow marlvna. Pnor. 

SNARL, V. a. To entangle ; to complicate ; to 
embarrass ; to involve in knots; to twist. 

And from her head ett rent her snarled hair. SiTenser. 


SNARL, n. 1. An entanglement as in twisted 
thread ; a complication ; a tangle. Holloioay. 

To pick a marl out of the yarn she is winding. JutkI. 

2. An angry contest; a quarrel, [Local, 
Eng., colloquial, U S.] Holloway. Bai'tlett. 

SNARL'^R, n. One who snarls ; a growling, sur- 
ly, quarrelsome fellow. Swift 

SNARL'ING, p. a. Growling; grumbling angrily 
or peevishly ; snappish ; cross ; waspish. 

SNAr'Y, a. Tending to ensnare ; insidious ; en- 
tangling. ** Their S7iary webs.” Dryden. 

t SNAST, 71, [Ger. schnauze, a snout, a muzzle.] 
The snuff of a candle. Bacon. 

SNATCH, V. a. [Dut. sndkkeny to gasp, to long, 
to aspire.] [t. snatched ; pp. snatching, 

SNATCHED.] 

1. To catch eagerly or violently ; to seize ab- 

ruptly or suddenly ; to gra&p ; to giipe. ”Nay, 
do not snatch it i'io’ii me.” Shak. 

2. To seize and transport suddenly or swift- 
ly. ■* Snatch me to heaven.” Thomson, 

3. To take as by grasping; to take suddenly. 


SNATCH, V. 71, To bite, or catch eagerly at 
something. “And fiends will S7iatch at it,*' Shak. 

SNATCH, 71. 1. A hasty catch ; an attempt to 
seize suddenly or abruptly. 

Whv, '■r-*',!* cC“t l’”* *>l'S*'*.*l O'" ®0 


2. A short fit of exertion ; a broken or inter- 
rupted action ; a short spell or turn. 

After n shower to wcedmc' a fuaich. 7\(sser, 

They move by fits and s«a/c/tet. Tfi/A-niff. 

3. A small part of any thing ; a fragment. 

She chanted matches of old tunes. 8hah. 

4. A shuining answer ; a quip. 

Como, sir, leave me your matchesy and yield me a direct 
answer. Hhak. 

5. A hasty repast ; a snack. [Scot.] Boswell, 

SNAtcii'-BLDck, n, (Na7it) A single block, 
with an opening in its .side, below the sheave, 
to receive the bight of a rope. Dana. 

SNATCn'JgR, n. One who snatches. Shak, 

SNATCn'lNG-LY, ad. In an abrupt or snatching 
manner; hastily; abruptly. JoJmson, 

SNATIl, n, [A. S. sneed,'] The handle or pole of 
a scythe. , 

;8S& * It is written math in the Umted States. Ray 
and OrosB spell the word witli the same meaning. 
mathey Blsh, mead and meed', Holloway, snead and 
meathe ; Evans, meath ; Baker, matke ; Wnght, meed, 
mead, and meath. In the nortit of England and in 
Scotland, it Is called sned. Brockett and Jamieson. 

SNATHE, V. a. [M. Goth, sneithan, to cut off; 
A. S. snidwn, S7iifhan ; Dut. soiijden ; Ger. 
schneiden, to cut.] To prune ; to lop. [Local, 
Eng.] Brockett 

fSNAT'TOCK, n, [From snathe^ A chip; a 
slice ; a cutting ; a piece cut off. ^ Gayton. 

SNEAD, n. 1. The handle of a scythe ; a snath. Ash. 

2- A line ; a string. [Local, Eng.] Travis. 

SNEAK (snSk), v. 7i. [A, S. STiican ; Dan, snige,] 

\i. sneaked ; pp. SNEAKING, SNEAKED.] 

1. To creep slyly, covertly, meanly, or ser- 

vilely ; to come or go as if afraid to be seen ; to 
steal away privately ; to skulk. Shak, 

You skulked behind the fence, and meaked away. Dryden. 

2. To behave with meanness and servility ; to 

crouch ; to truckle. South, 

The fawning, meakinff. and flattering hypocrite, that will 
do or be any thing for his own advantage. Stillingfieet, 

t SNEAK (sn3k), V. a. To hide or conceal in a 
mean or cowardly manner. Wake, 

SNEAK (snsfc), n. A sneaking, mean fellow. 

A set of simpletons and superstitious aneaka, OtanvilL 

SNEAK'-CfjP, n. See Sneakitp. Shak. 

SNEAK'JglR, n. 1. One who sneaks; a sneak. 
“ Sfieakers and time-servers/' Waterland, 

2. A small drinking-cup or punch-bowl. [Lo- 
cal, Eng.] Spectator, 

SNEAK' TNG, p. a. 1. Creeping away slyly or 
meanly ; stealing along. 
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2. Servile ; mean ; low ; crouching ; truckling. 

"What sneaking fellow comes yonder ? Shah. 

3. Meanly parsimonious ; niggardly. Johmon. 

SNEAK'ING-LY, ad. In a sneaking or cowardly 
manner; meanly; covertly. 

Do all things like a man, not meakxngly. 

SNEAK' ING -NESS, n. Meanness ; baseness ; piti- 
fulness ; niggardliness. Boyle. 

t SNEAKS'BY, n. A sneaking, mean, paltry fel- 
low ; a sneak ; a coward. Bm'row. 

t SNEAK'UP, n. A sneak; a sneaker. Shah* 

tSNEAP (sn@p), V. a. [Dut. S7iippen, to snip, 
to clip ; Ban. snibbe, a rebuke, a check.] 

1. To repiimand ; to rebuke or reprove quick- 
ly or abruptly ; to check. Bp» Hall. 

2. To nip or pinch, as frost. Sha^. 

fSNEAP (snSp), n. A reprimand ; a check. 

I will not undergo this sneap without reply. Shdk. 

SNEATH, ? The handle of a scythe. — See 

SNEATHE, S Snath. Wnght. 

t SNEB, V. a. To check ; to chide ; to reprimand 
abruptly; to sneap. Spenser. 

SNECK, n. The latch or bolt of a door written 
also $7i7cli,. [Local, Eng.] Ray. 

SNECK'^T, n. A string to draw up the latch of 
a door. [Local, Eng.] Bailey. 

SNED, n. The handle of a scythe.— See Snath. 

SNfiU, V, a. To cut off; to lop ; to snathe. — See 
Snathh. [Local, Eng.] “ Todd. 

SNEE, n. A knife. [Obsolete or local.] 

Smck and snee, a combat with, knives. [A cant 
phrase.] 

SNEED, 91 . The handle of a scythe. — See Snath. 

SNEER, V. n. [“ Apparently of the same fimiily 
with snore and snoi'tJ* Johnson, — Perhaps 
connected with snarl. Perhaps 

with — See Sneeze,] [2. sneered ; pp. 

SNEERING, SNEERED.] Evelyn. 

1 . To show contempt or scorn by outward 
manner, as by turning up the nose. Johnso^i. 

2. To insinuate contempt by covert expres- 
sions ; to scoff; to deride ; to gibe ; to jeer. 

Damn with faint praise, assent with civil leer, 

And, without sneei mg, teach the rest to meer. Pope. 

3. To show mirth awkwardly. Tatler. 

Syn, — See Scope. 

SNEER, n. A look or utterance of contemptuous 
or scornful ridicule ; a turning up of the nose 
in deiision ; an expression of ludicrous scorn j 
a jeer ; a gibe ; a scoff. 

There was a laughing devil in his sneer. Byron. 

An eloquent historian, beside his more direct, and there- 
fore fairer, attacks upon the ci edibility of evangelic story, has 
contrived to weave into his narration one continued sneer 
upon the cause of Christianity, and upon the character and 
writings of its ancient patrons. Who can refute a sneer ? Faley. 

t SNEER, a. 1. To jeer’^at; to scoff at. 

Nor sneered nor bribed from virtue into ehanae. Savage. 

2. To utter with coutemptuous expression or 
grimace ; to deride. Congreve. 

SNEER'ER, n. One who sneers. Warhurtoii. 

t SNEER' a. Given to sneering; sneering. 
“ The sneerful maid.” Shenstone. 

SNEER'ING-LY, ad. In a sneering or scornful 
manner; contemptuously- Mather. 

SNEEZE, V. n. [A. S. niesan, to sneeze, snytan, 
to blow the nose, to snite ; But. niezen ; Old 
Ger. nitisan ; Ger. niesen ; Ban. nyse ; Sw. nysa. 
— Icel. snirre, inm’z.] [*. sneezed SNEEZ- 
ING, sneezed.] To emit, spasmodically and 
audibly, breath and moisture, from irritation of 
the inner membrane of the nose. 

Which tickled my nose like a straw, and made me m^ze 
violently. 

SNEEZE, w. The act of one who sneezes, or the 
noise made by sneezing; a violent emission of 
air with moisture, audibly, by the nose. 

Harmless, if not wholesome, os a sne&x. Mdton. 

SNEEZE'— WEED, n. (JBot.) A plant which caus- 
es sneezing ; Helenvum autumnale. Gray. 

SNEEZE'WORT (snSz'wUrt), n. {Bot.) A species 
of yarrow with white ffowers ; Achillea ptarmi- 
ca. Gray. 

SNEEZ'ING, n. 1. The act of sneezing ; sternu- 
tation. Bacon. 


Biarten 
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2. A medicine to promote sneezing. 

Sneezing’s, masticatorics, and nasals. 

t SNELL, a. [A. S. sneli But. snel, Ger. schtiell.] 
Nimble ; active ; lively. [Obsolete, or local.] Lye. 

SNET, n. (Hmding.) The fat of a deer. Bailey. 

fSNEW. Thepret. of snow. Snowed. Chaucer. 

t SNIB, v.a. To check ; to reprimand abruptly ; 
to snub ; to nip ; to sneap. Chaucer. 

SNiCK, n. 1. t A small cut or mark. Todd. 

2. A latch. — See Sneck. [Local.] 

Snick and snee, a combat with knives. 

SNICK'^IR, V. n. [Probably from the sound.] [». 
SNICKEPED ; pp. SNICKERING, SNICKEPED.J To 
laugh in a sly or half-suppressed manner; to 
giggle ; to titter ; to snigger. 

Ha, ha, hal smekered out the woman, more afraid of paper 
money than the doctor’s knife. Judd. 

SNIFF, V. n. [Dut. enuiven, to snuff; Ger. 
scJmaiiffeln, schwtjffeln, to snuffle.] [t. snitfed ; 
pp. SNirriNG, SNIFFED.] To draw breath au- 
dibly up the nose ; to snuff. 

And something in the wind 

Conjectured, stujhng round and round. Cowper, 

SNIFF, V. a. To draw in with the breath through 
the nose ; to snuff, [r.] Todd. 

SNIFF, n. The act of sniffing. Warton. 

SNIF'FLE, V. n. To snuffle. Roget. 

SNIPT, V. n. To snort; to snuff, [r.] Johnson. 

SNiFT, n, A moment : — slight snow ; sleet. 
[Local, lEng.] HalliioeU. 

SNIfT'ING-VALVE, n. A valve immersed in 
water, and resembling a small unloaded safety- 
valve, at the end of a pipe through which air 
may be ejected from the cylinder or the con- 
denser of a low-pi essure steam-engine ; a blow- 
valve 5 — so named from the peculiar noise made 
when, the air having all escaped, the steam be- 
gins to follow and is instantly condensed by the 
water. Tomlmson. 

SNIg, n. To chop off : — to sneak. Rogers. Winghi. 

iSNiG, I jj. 1. A. small eel. [Local, Eng.] Grose. 

SNlGG, ) 2. A kind of sailing vesseLShimonds. 

SNTg'G^R, V. n. To sneer ; to giggle with ill-na- 
ture ; to snicker. — See Snicker. Forby. 

SNIg'GLE, V. n. 1. To catch eels by pushing a 
worm with a straight needle attached to a string 
into their holes- Walton, 

2. To sneer ; to snicker. [Local, Eng.] W Rev. 

SNJg^GLE, V. a. To catch ; to snare. “ I have 
sniggled him,” Beau. ^ FI. 

SNIp, V. a. [But. snippen, to snip; Ger. schnip- 
pm, to snap ; Ban. snubbe.'] [i. snipped ; pp. 
SNIPPING, SNIPPED.] To cut or nip off at once, 
as with shears or scissors ; to clip- Arbuthnof. 

SNIp, w. lpixt.S7iippel}Qet. snitt.'] 

1. A single cut, as with scissors ; a clip. Shak. 

2. A bit cut off; a small shred. Wiseman. 

3. A share ; a snack. ‘‘Let me go snip with 

you.” [Vulgar.] Dry dm. 

4. A cant name for a tailor. Clarke. 

SNIPE, n. [A. S. mite ; But. snip ; Ger. schnepfe ; 
Dan. sneppe ; Sw, snappa. 

— So named from its 
long bill. Bosworth.'l 

1. {Ornith.') A small 
grallatorial marsh bird, 
of the family Scotopad” 
dee, having a long, slen- 
der bill, and highly es- 
teemed as food. YarreU. 

Common snipe, 

Scolopaz gaUmago. — Jiwk 
snipe, Scolopar. gallinula , — 

Solitary, double, or great Common snipe. 

snipe, Seolopax major. 

2. A fool ; a blockhead ; a dolt. Shak. 

SNIPE'— bIll, n. The bolt which connects the 
body of a cart with the axle- [Local, XT. S.] 

SNIPE'— PiSH, n. {Ich.) A marine aoanthopter- 
ygious fish of the family Fistularidee, having a 
long, tubular snout; Cmtriscus seolopax 
called also trumpet-fish, and bellows-Jish. Yarrel. 

SNIp'P^IR, n. One who snips a tailor. Bryden. 

SNIp'P 5R-SNAP'PJ5R, n. An effeminate young 
man; a frivolous fellow. [Colloquial.] Bartlett. 

Thif gentile snippsT’-snappet. Belbin Rood's Visions, 1677. 



fSNlP'PjgT, 71 . A small part or share- Btitlcr 

SNIP'SNAp, 71 . [Formed by reduplication of 
snap.} A *art dialogue, with quick replies ; an 
angry retort. [Cant.] Fope. 

SNIP'SnAp, a. Short and quick. [Cant.] 

A quick venew of wit, mipsnap, quick and home. Shak, 

fSNlTE, w. [A. S,] (OrmV7i.) A snipe. Carew. 

t SNITE, V. a. [A. S. snyta^i; Ger. schneuzen; 
Dut. muitm ; Dan. S7iyde ; Sw. myta.} To 
blow, as the nose ; to snulf. Grew. 

To snite a candle, to snuff a candle. Jamieson. 

SNiTHE, I g, sniihan, to cut.] Sharp ; 

SNItH'Y, S piercing; cutting; — applied to the 
wind. * [Local, Eng.] Carr. 

SNIV'EL (snTv'vl), n. [A. S. snofel. Richardson.} 
Mucus running from the nose ; snot. Johnson. 

SNIV'EL (sniv'vl), v. n. [Dim. of sniff, as snuffle 
is of S 7 Utff\ Richardson^ \i. snivelled ; pp. 
SNIVELLING, SNIVELLED.] 

1. To run at the nose. Shelton, 

2. To cry, weep, or fret as children do. 

“Away goes he miueUt7ig.** V Estrange. 

SNIV'EL, To make or unite in a peevish, 

childish, or drivelling manner. Cowper. 

SNlV'EL-LJpR (snIv'vl-leO, n. One who snivels ; 
one who cries with snivelling. 

He *d more lament when I wa*! dead . , 

Than all the lound my bed. Siogt. 

SNIV'EL-lTng, n. The act, or the noise, of one 
who snivels ; a crying through the nose, 

SNlV'EL-LY (sniv'vl-e], a. Kunning at the nose ; 
snotty: — -pitiful; whining, Todd. 

SNOB, n. 1- A vulgar upstart. HaUitoell. 

2. One who, during a strike, works for lower 

wages, those who insist upon higher wages be- 
ing called 7iohs. Be Uuincey 

3. A townsman, as opposed to a student. 

[Cambridge University, Eng.] Bristed. 

4. A journeyman shoemaker. BalUwell. 

SNOB'Bisn, a. Relating to, or resembling, a 
snob; vulgar. Thackeray. 

SNOb'BJSH-LY, ad. In a snobbish manner. Cl. 

SNdB'BISH-NfiSS, n. The character or practice 
of a snob ; snobbism. Thacheraij. 

SNOB'BI^M, n. The character or practice of a 
snob or of snobs ; snobbishness. Clarhs. 

t SN5B, n. [A. S. snod.} A fillet ; a ribbon. Todd. 

SNOD, a. Trimmed; smooth;— sly; cunning; 
demure. [Local, Eng.] B7'ockett. 

Sn 66 d, n. [A. S. snod, a fillet.] 

1. The fillet or head-band worn by a maiden. 
[Scotland ; local, Eng.] Jamieson. Wright. 

2. A short hair-line to which a fishing-hook 
is attached. [Scotland ; local, Eng.] Jamieson. 

SN66 d, V. a. To hind, as the hair. Jamieson. 

SN66 k, V. n. [Swed. snoka, to search, to search 
for. — Probably from nook, a corner. Nares.} 
To lurk ; to lie in ambush, [r.] Bcott. 

Sn 66 k, n. {Ich.) An acanthopterygious fish ; 
sea-pike ; Centropomtis undecimalis. iiimmonda. 

SN6dZE, V. n. To slumber ; to nap. Clarke. 

SN56zE, n. A short sleep ; a nap. [Provincial 
in England, and colloquial in the U. S.] 

In order that lie might eiuoy his short snooze in comfort. 

Qu. Mev. 

SNORE, v.n. [A. S. snora, a snoring ; Dut. snor- 
ken, to snore; Ger. schnarchen*, Dan, snorkel 
Sw. snarka. — From L. 7iaTis, the nose. Thom* 
son.} \i. SNORED ; pp. snoring, SNOliED.l To 
breathe audibly through the nose in sleep. 
“ Thou dost snore distinctly.” Bhak. 

SNORE, n. The noise of one who snores ; audi- 
ble respiration made through the nose in sleep. 

SN5R'EIt> Oiie snores. Johnsom 

SNOR'ING, n. Noise made by breathiim through 
the nose in sleep. Beaumont. 

SNORT, V. n. [See Snore.] p. snorted ; pp. 
SNORTING, snorted.] 

1. t To snore. Bp. Taylor. 
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2. To blow tlaroTigli the nose, as a high-met- 
tled horse, so as to utter a strong sound. 

He ehafes, he stamps, careers, and turns about: 

He foams, neighs, and fire and smoJce breathes out 

Fairfax, 

3. To laugh outright. [Local, and \QVf,'\Fairfax, 

(• SNc5RT, V), a. To turn up, as the nose, in anger, 
scorn, or derision. Chaucer, 

n. One who snorts. Sherwood, 

SNORT'JNG, n, 1. t A snoring. Todd, 

2. The act of blowing through the nose, as a 
horse, so as to make a loud noise. ** The snort- 
ing of his horses was heard.” Jer, viii. 16. 

SNOT, n, [A. S. smte ; Dut. ^ Dan. snot,'] The 
secretion or mucus of the nose. Dunglison, 

SN6t, V, a, [A. S. snytan,] To blow, as the 
nose ; to snite. [Vulgar.] Swift, 

SJMOT'T^R, 13. n. To snivel. [Local, Eng.] Grose, 

SNOT'T^R, n, {Naut,) A rope going over a yard- 
arm, with an eye, and used to bend a tripping 
line to in sending down top-gallant and royal 
yards in vessels of war. Dana, 

SN5t'TV, a. Dirty or foul with snot : — dirty ; 
mean. * Arbuthnot, 

SNOtyx, n. [Dut. snuit ; Ger. schnauze ; Dan. 
sntide ; Sw. snyte, — W- ysnid. — Past part, of 
A. S. snytan, to snite, — that which is suited or 
wiped. Richardson.] 

1. The nose of a beast, — particularly a long, 
projecting nose, as that of a hog, Tusser, 

2’. The nose of a man, in contempt. Dryden, 

3. The nozzle or end, as of a pipe. Johnson, 

SNot^T, V. a. To furnish with a nozzle or point. 

“ Snouted and piked.” Camden. 

SNdCx'JglD, a. Having a snout. JSeylin. 

SN5t^T'y, a. Resembling a beast’s snout, [n.] 

The uofle was ugly, long, and big, 

Broad and swoirfy like a pig. Otway. 

SNOW (sn6), n, [Goth, snaivs ; A. S. snaw ; Dut. 
sneeuw j Ger. sohnee ; Dan. snee j Sw. sno ; Icel. 
snio7\ — Ir. sneacha, — Bohemian smh; Pol. 
smeg; Slav, sneg, sieg, sneh.’^Fxom Qr. vi<pa, 
snow ; L, nix ; It. neve. Junius, Skinner.] 

1. Frozen water precipitated from the atmos- 
phere in the form of white crystals or flakes. 

He giveth mow like wool; he scattereth the hoar-fVosf like 
ashes. lie cabteth forth his ice like morsels: who can stand 
before his cold? Pa. cxlvu. 16, 17. 

2* {Nata.) A vessel with two masts resem- 
bling the main and foremasts of a ship, and a 
third small mast just abaft the mainmast, carry- 
ing a sail similar to a ship’s niizzen. Mar. Diet, 

jSSSr snow, a substance of a red hue, which is 
produced by the presence of an infinite number of a 
certain class of microscopic plants. These iiiinute 
vegetable forms are composed of globules which vary 
in diameter from one thousandth of an inch to one 
three thousandth. Bach globule contains from one 
to seven or eight cells, filled with a liquid in 
which are several moving spores. JBroeklesby. One 
of the species of animalcules which produce red 
snow is the P/ulodina roseola of Ehrenberg. It has a 
much higher organization than the other animalcules, 
and contains in its inside a number of red globules, 
which may be distinctly seen through its transparent 
body. Tliese globules are its ova. Agassiz. — Snow- 
line, or Une of perpetual snow, the elevation — dimin- 
ishing as latitude increases — at and above which 
snow never disappears. Lardner. 

SNOW, V. n. [A. S. sniwan, snawan ; Dut. sneeur- 
ven.] p. SNOWED ; pp, snowing, snowed. — 
The preterite sn&io has long been obsolete.] To 
fall in snow 5 — used impersonally with it. 

The hills being high about them, it snows at Ihe tops of 
them oftener than it rams. Browne. 

SN6w, V, a. To scatter like snow, [r.] 

Till age snow white hairs on thee. Bonne. 

SN5 W^— AP-PLE, n. A species of apple. Ash. 

SNOW'bALL, n. A round lump of exiovr. Dryden. 

SNOw'BALL, ij. n. To throw snowballs. 

SNOW'bAll, v.a. To throw snowballs 2 Lt,Clarke. 

SNOW'bALL, . i (Dot.) An ornamental 

SNOW^B All— TREE, ) shrub well known in gar- 
dens and shrubberies for its fine large cymes 
of white flowers; a variety of Viburnum opu- 
his, Loudon. 

eNOW'BfiR-RY, n. (Dot.) A plant common in 
A] E, I, 0, B, y, iong J A, 3E, iS, 


cultivation, having large bright white berries ; 
Symphoricarpus racemosus. Gray. 

Creeping snowberry, the common name of 

a genus of trailing and creeping evergreen plants, 
having white globulous berries ; Ohio genes. Gray, 

SNOW'-BER-RY-TREE, n, (Bot.) The common 
name of Ameiican tropical and medicinal 
shrubs of the genus Chiococa, the fruit of which 
consists of snow-white berries. Baird. 

SNOW'— BIRD, n. {Omith.) A small, migratory 
bird, of the family Frrivgilhdce, appearing in 
time of snow; Fringilla Hudsonia, Frinqilla 
hyemahs, or Emberiza hyemahs. Wilson. 

Snow-birds are frequently accompanied by the 
snow -bunting, the humbly-dressed yellow-bird, and 
the querulous chicadee. JV)Utall. 

White snow-bird, a name sometimes applied to the 
snow-bunting. Wilson. 

SNOW'— BLIND, a. Blind from exposure to snow ; 
aflected with snow-blindness. W. W. Cooper. 

SNOW'— BLIND-NBSS, n. Blindness caused by 
the reflection of light from the snow. Cooper. 

SNOW'-BR6th, w. Very cold liquor. Shah. 

SNOW'-BtoT-ING, n. {Ornith.) A bird of the 
family Fringillidce, or finches, common to both 
continents, and so called because the predomi- 
nant color of its plumage is vfhite’, Emberiza 
glacialis, Embenza monta'na, Emberiza mvaUs, 
or Plectrophanes niialis. Wilson, 

4^ This species, from its various changes of plu- 
mage, has been multiplied into several ; and in form 
being allied to many genera, it has been variously 
placed by dilferent ornithologists. T. M. Brewer, 

SNOW — CAPT, a. Capt or crowned with snow. 
SNOW'— CLAd, a. Clothed or covered with snow. 

“ Each STww-clad height.” Walker. 

SNOW'-CRdlVNED (-krofind), a. Crowned with 
snow; snow-capt. 

From snow-crowned Skiddaw*B lofty clifik. Drayton, 
SNOW'DfiEP, n, A plant or herb. Johnson. 

SNOW'-DRIft, n, A drift of snow ; a bank of 
snow heaped up by the wind. Fairfax. 

SNOW'-DR5p, n. (Bot.) An early flowering 
plant with white delicate and drooping flowers ; 
Galanthus nivalis ; — so called from the flowers 
often appearing while the snow is still on the 
ground- Baird. 

SNOW'-DR6p-TREE, n. (Bot.) The common 
name of early blossoming, ornamental shrubs 
of the genus Halesia, the snowy-white flowers 
of Tyhich appear before the leaves, and hang in 
small bunches all along the branches, each bud 
producing from four to eight or nine flowers. 

Loudon. Farm. Ency. 
SN6W'— FfiD, a. Swollen or increased by a fall 
of snow, as a torrent. Thomson. 

SNOW'— FLAKE, n. A small aggregation ol., mi- 
nute crystals of snow. Ctipid and Psyche, 1799. 

SNOW— FLfiCK, w. (Omith^ The snow-bunting. 
— See Snow-bunting. Booth. 

SNOW'— G56se, «. {Omith.) A white species 
of goose common to the northern parts of both 
continents ; Anser hyperhoreus, or Anas kyper- 
horea ; — called also whtte-brant. W%Uon, 

SNOW'-HAireD (-bird), a. Having white hair 
or locks. The snow-haired sire.” Bucke. 
SNOW'JSH, a. Eesembling snow; white like 
snow; snowy. Her swomsA neck.” Warner. 

SNOW'LFSS, a. Without snow, Clarke. 

SNOW'— LIKE, a. Resembling snow. Todd. 

SN6w'-N6D-DING, a. Tipped with impending 
snow. ** Snow-nodding crags.” Dyer. 

SN5W'-PL<3i&CH, n, A machine for clearing 
away snow from roads, railways, &c. Simmonds. 

SN6w^-SH6e, n, A light shoe or frame worn on 
the feet for travelling on deep snow. Trumbull. 

SNOW'— SLIp, n, A large mass of snow which 
slips down from a mountain or elevated place ; 
an avalanche of snow. Goldsmith, 

SNOw'— STORM, n. A storm attended with snow ; 
a storm of snow. PColmes. 

SNOW'— TRACK, n, A track in snow. Goldsmith. 
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SNOW'— WHITE (sno'hwit), a. White as snow 
“ A snow-white swan.” Chaucer. 

SNOW'y, a. 1. Resembling snow; white like 
snow.* “ A snowy dove.” Shak. 

2. Abounding with snow; covered with snow. 

The smwy top of cold Olympus.” Milton. 

3. Pure ; unblemished ; immaculate ; unsul- 
lied. “ Snowy innocence.” J, Hall. 

SNt/B, n, [See Snib.] A jag; a snag; a knot 
in wood ; a nub. “ Ragged snvhs,** Spenser. 

SNIJB, V, a, [Sw. snubba; Dan. snibbe, a rebuke.] 
[z. snubbed ; pp. SNUBBING, SNUBBED.] 

1. To cheek ; to reprimand ; to rebuke ; to 
reprove ; to chide pettishly ; to rate ; to scold. 

In the sermons of Barrow, who certainly in- 
tended to write an elevated style, and did not seek 
familiar, still less vulgar, expressions, we yet meet 
such terms as to rate, to S7iub, to gull, dumpish, and 
the like ; which we may confidently atfiim were not 
vuljBrar when he used them. Trench, 

2. To check in growth ; to stunt. Ray. 

Trees . . . vrhose heads and boughs I have observed to run 

out far to landward, but towards tlie sea to be so snubbed by 
the winds, as if their boughs and leaves had been pared or 
shaven off on that side. Hay. 

J8^ To snub a rope, (JVaaf.) to check a rope sud- 
denly. Dana. 

tSN0B, u. w. \Gcr, schnauben,] To sob. Bailey, 

SN0B'— N6§E, n, A snubbed or stunted nose ; a 
short or a flat nose. S. Richardson, 

SNtJ’B'— NO§ED (snubhSzd), a. Having a flat or 
a short nose ; having a snub-nose. Todd, 

t SNtlD^rE, V. w. To lie close or snug ; to snug- 
gle. “ And snitdge in quiet.” Herbert, 

t SNGd^tE, n, A miser ; a niggard. Asekam, 

SN0FF, n, [Dut. smdf; Ger. schnuppe ; Dan. 
^ Sw. snus. — See Sniff.] 

1. t Smell ; odor ; scent. 

In some this light goes out with an ill-savored stench; but 
others have a save-all to pieserve it from making any smyff 
at all. floweiL 

2. Resentment expressed by sniffing. 

What hath been seen 

Either in mviffs or packings of the duke’s. Shak. 

3. Powdered tobacco or other material to be 

snuffed up the nose. Pope, 

4. That part of the wick of a candle which 

has been charred by the flame. Wilkins. 

5. Inhalation by the nose ; sniff. 

6. A candle almost burnt out, Shak, 

To take a thing in snuff, or to talze snuff at any 

thing, to be angry at it. [Low.] DEstrange. — Up 
to snuff, having great penetration or acuteness, 
[Low.] B, JoTison. 

SN0FP, V, a. [Dut. snuivm; Ger. schnupfen.] 
[t. snuffed ; pp, SNUFFING, SNUFFED,] 

1, To draw m with the breath; to inhale, 

“ He snuffs the wind.” Dryden, 

2, To smell ; to scent, Dryden, 

3, To crop, as the snuff of a candle. 

Our lamps should bo dressed, our lights amifftd. Bp, Taylor, 

SN0PF, V, n. [Dut. snuiven,] 

1. To draw or inhale breath by the nose so as 
to make a noise ; to snort : — to inhale snuff. 

The ftiry fires the pack; the snuff they vent. 

And feed their hungry nostrils with the scent. Dryden. 

2. To sniff in contempt, Mai. i. 13. 

Do the enemies of the church rage and mvJFi Bp. Ball. 

SN0PF'b6x, n. A small box carried in the 
pocket, to contain snuff. Swift. 

SN^FF'JpR, n. One who snuffs. ChurchiU. 

SN^FF'JPR^, n,pl. An instrument to snuff can- 
dles with. Swift. 

SNCff'ING, n. Act of one who snuffs. Beau.^FL 

^N0FF'ING-LY, ad. In a snuffing manner ; sul- 
kily ; peevisfily. HoUnshed, 

SN0F'FLE (snAffl), v. n. [Dut. smffelen ; Ger. 
nieffiln, schnuffeln; Dan. sweiufo.J ft. snuf- 
fled ; pp. SNUFFLING, SNUFFLED.] To speak 
through or in the nose, or to breathe hard 
through the nose ; to sniffle. 

It came to the ape to deliver his opinion, who imelt. and 
miffted, and considered on ’t. DMstrange. 

SN0F'PL5)R, n. One who snuffles. Johnson. 

SN0F'PLE§, n. pi. Obstruction in the nose; a 

breathing hard through the nose. Dunglison. 

SN0F'PLJNG, n. Act of one who snuffles, Dryden. 
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SNUF'FLING-LY, ad. In a snuffling manner*, 
with snuffing. C, Richardson, 

SNUFF'— TA-K^IR, w. One who takes snuff; one 
who inhales snuff in the nose. Tathr, 

SNCff'— tAK-ING, n. The act or the practice of 
taking snuff. Ash, 

SNtJ^FP'y, a, 1. Grimed with snuff. Todd, 

2. Sulky; displeased. [Scotland.] Jamieson, 

SNt^G, V, n, [A. S. snican, to sneak, to creep ; 
Dan. snige, — See Sneak.] [i. snugged ; pp, 
SNUGGING, SNUGGED.] To lie snug or close, as 
in bed ; to snuggle. Sidney, 

SNU'G, a, 1. Close ; lying close ; concealed. 

When you lay to snap young Damon’s goat. Drydm, 

2. Compact and comfortable ; being at ease. 

They spied a country farm, 

Where all was mug, and clean, and warm. Pnor, 

SN&G'GljlR-Y, n, A snug place, room, or dwell- 
ing. [r.] ‘ Basil Hall. 

SNUG'GLE (-gl), V, n, [i. SNUGGLED ; pp, SNUG- 
GLING, SNUGGLED.] To lie snug or close and 
warm ; to cuddle ; to snug ; to nestle. Johnson. 

SNGg'I-FY, X). a. To make snug, [r.] C. Lamb, 

SNttG'LY, ad. In a snug manner ; closely. Todd. 

SNUG'N^ISS, n. The state of being snug. Warton. 

SNY'ING, n. {Naut.) A circular plank, edgeways, 
to work in the bows of a ship. Mar, Diet, 

80, ad. [M. Goth. swa\ A. S. swa-, Dut. zoo\ 
Ger, so ; Dan. saa ; Sw. 505 .] 

1. In like manner, preceded or followed by 
aSi and noting comparison. 

As into air niirr- r’t«- "o v. 

And heparai' i • ' i • ■ 'I ■ i'- below. 

So flew her '“m . o . - c >1. v • ' 11 t *. Pope. 

2. To such a degree, or in such a manner ; — 
often followed by that. 

Since, then, our Arcito is with honor dead. 

Why should we mourn tliat he ko soon is freed? Drj/cten. 
Where the power that charms us so. JValler. 

He is in Sir Roger’s esteem, so that he lives in the fnniilv 
rather as a relation than dependant. Adduoii. 

So frowned the m’shtr combatants, that hell 
Giew darker at their Irov n. Milton. 

3. In the same manner ; likewise. 

Cause all your fbmily to do so too. Zocke. 

4. In this manner or state ; thus. 

Does this deserve to be rewarded so? J>rj/den, 

^ This is certain, that so it is. Zocke. 

6. Therefore ; for this reason, 

God makes him in his own image an intellectual creature, 
and so capable of dominion. Locke. 

It leaves instruction, and so instructors, to the sobriety of 
the settled articles and rule of the church. llolyday. 

6. On these terms; — noting a conditional 
petition, and answered by as. 

So grant my suit as I enforce my might 

In love to be thy champion. Drydm. 

7. In like manner; — noting concession of 
one proposition and assumption of another, 
and answering to as. 

As a war should be undertaken upon a just motive, so a 
prince ought to cousider the condition he is in when he en- 
ters on it. Swrft. 

8. In the way or state before mentioned. 

He was great ere fortune made him so. Zrj/den. 

They are beautlfUl in themselves, and much more so in 
that noble language peculiar to that great poet. Addison. 

9. Thus it is ; this is the state. 

How sorrow shakes himl 

So now the tempest tears him up by the roots. Dryden. 

10. Thus be it; well. 

If your fiither will do me any honor, soj if not, lot him 
kill the next Percy himself. ShoJe. 

11. Noting some latent or surd comparison, 
as being omitted. 

An astringent is not quite so proper where relaxing the 
urinary passages is necessary. Artflithnot. 

The Wash of lEdmonton so gey. Cowper, 

jggs* So is sometimes used to avoid repetition ; as, 
The two brothers were valiant, but the eldest was 
more so ” ; i. e. more valiant. Johnson, 

12. Noting desire, used in a form of petition. 

And ready are the appellant and defendant, 

The armorer and his man, to enter the lists. 

So please your highness to behold the fight. Shak. 
The various usages of $0 may be explained by 
substituting it or and biippl^ing the ellipses of 
cause or case, state or condition, sort or kind, &c, 
Richardson. 

j^So forth, denoting more of the like kind. ** Man- 


hood, learning, and so forth.^^ Shak. — So help me 
God, on condition of my speaking the truth, 01 per- 
forming this promise, may God help me, and not oth- 
erwise. Paley. — So much as, however much ; as 
much as. [R.j Pops. — So so, implying discovery 
or obseivation of some effect, well well. “ So soj 
It works ; now, mistress, sit you fast.” Dryden. In- 
differently j not much amiss , as heretofore. “ His leg 
is but 50 so j and yet ’tis well.” Shah . — So then, tlius 
then it IS that ; therefore. “ To a war are lequired 
a just quarrel, sufficient forces, and a prudent choice 
of the designs ; so then, I will first jiistily the quarrel, 
balance the forces, and propound deaigns.” Bacon, 

SO, cor^\ Provided that ; on condition that. 

So the doctnne be but wholesome rn.l ri f’o, erh 

there should be a waut of cxactuess m t «> ::i iii:< • « <: i .‘v- 
mg orieasomng, it may be overlooked. 

SO, interj. 1. Stand still ; — used in quieting a cow. 

2. {Naut.) Stop! — used as an order to stop 
hauling upon any thing when it has come to its 
right position. Dana. 

S6 AK (sok), V. a. [A. S. socian, sicerian, to soak. — 
W. soegi, to steep in water or other fluid.] \i. 
SOAKED ; pp. SOAKING, SOAKED.] 

1. To macerate in any fluid or moisture ; to 
keep wet till the moisture is imbibed ; to steep j 
imbrue ; to drench. 

Wormwood put into the brine you soak your corn in pre- 
vents the bn ds eating it. Mortimet . 

There deep Galesus soaks the yellow sands. Zryden. 

2 . To draw in through the pores ; to imbibe. 

To suck the moisture up and soak it in. Drydm. 

3. To drain ; to exhaust, [u.] Bacon. 

His forts, and his garribous, and his feastiugs . . could 
not but soak his exchequer. Ifotton. 

4. To bake thoroughly. [Local.] Halliwell. 

SOAK (s3k), 13, n. 1. To lie soaked ; to lie steeped 
in any fluid or moisture. Shah. 

2. To enter by degrees into pores. “ Rain 

soaking into the strata.” Woodward. 

3. To drink liquor intemperately. [Low.] Loc/»-e. 

SOAK'A^IE, n. The act of soaking or the state 
of being soaked- P. Mug. 

SO AK'^IR, n. One who soaks : a great drinker. 

A maudlin kind of soakers.** Goodman, 

SOAK'JNO, n, A wetting ; a drenching. 

Few in the ships escaped a good soakmff. Cook* 

SOAK'Y, a. Moist on the surface; steeped in 
water; soggy; — written also Forhy. 

SOAL, n, A fish; a sole. — See Sole. Todd. 

SOAP (s3p), n. [A. S. sam ; Dut. zeep ; Ger. 
seife\ Dan. Sw. sapa\ Icel. sapa. — Gr. 

ffarruv, L. sapo\ It. sapone’, Sp. xdbon’. Port. 
sdbao\ Fr. saion.^'W, sebon. — Hind, saboon, 
savin; Pers. sabun,'^^'’ Pliny and Martial as- 
sure us that soap, made ex sebo et cinere, from 
tallow and ashes, is an invention of the Gauls.” 
Bosworth.1 A word applied, in its most extended 
signification, to all the compounds which result 
from the reactions of salifiable bases with fats 
and oils ; but commonly applied, in a more re- 
strictive sense, to detergent substances, soluble 
in water and alcohol, especially when hot, but 
insoluble in strong brine or concentrated solu- 
tions of caustic potash or of soda ; and consist- 
ing, for the most part, of three fatty acids, — 
termed stearic, margaric, and oleic acids, — or 
of two of them, combined with an alkaline 
base. MilUr. Wood % Bache, 

There are in commerce three varieties of soap ; 
hard white soap, which is made from tallow and caus- 
tic soda ; hard yellow soc^, which is made from soda, 
with tallow, palm oil, and rosin ; and sofi, soap, in 
which the alkali is potash, combined with fatty acids 
derived usually from whale or seal oil, or tallow. 
The common soft soaps contain an excess of alkali, 
which adds to their detergent powers, and they usu- 
ally contain the glycerine of the fat diffused through 
them. Miller. Kane. — Most soaps contain a large 
proportion of water. Olive oil soaps are composed of 
a mixture of margarate and oleate of soda. The fixed 
alkaline soaps are harder the more stearate and mar- 
garate they contain, and softer when the oleate pre- 
dominates. Wood 4 * Bache. 

Castile soap, or Spanish soap, a soap made firom 
olive oil and soda, and mottled by the addition of 
green vitriol and sulphuretted ley to the soap while 
in the pasty state. MiUer.—* Insoluble soaps, com- 
pounds, without detergent properties, resulting from 
the combination of fatty acids with metallic oxides ; 
as soap of the protoxide of lead, or lead plaster, and 
the soap of lime or lime liniment ; — also called me - 1 


talhe and earthy soaps, and chiefly used in pharmacy. 
— Lime soap, a name applied to insoluble compounds, 
without detergent pioperties, of fatty acids and hirie. 
— Palm soap, a soap prepared from soda and palm oil, 
with the addition of tallow to give it fiimness. — 
Windsor soap, a scented soap made of soda with one 
part of olive oil and nine parts of tallow. Wood ^ 
Bache. Mdler. 

SOAP, V. a. [A. S. sapani Ger. seifen,'\ To 
rub or cover with soap. C. Richaidson. 

SOAP'BER-RY, n. A red, saponaceous berry, 
used in many countiics for washing cloth, ob- 
tained from several species of the genus Sapin- 
dtts, especially from t:ia2nndus saponaria, a 
middle-sized tree growing in the West Indies 
and the continent of America. Baird. 

SOAP'BblL-^lR, n. One whose trade it is to make 
soap. Addison. 

SOAP'BOlL-lNG, n. The act, or the business, of 
making soap. Ash. 

SOAP'— BtJB-BLE, n. A thin film of soapy water 
inflated into a spherical form, Breioster, 

jBfifThe blnrk spot seen at the highest point of a 
soap-bubble, and the gorgeous tints of color seen m 
other parts of it, are due to the interference of rays 
reflected from its inner and outer surfaces. The 
thickness of the soap-bubble at the black spot is the 
fiOOjOOOtll pait of an inch. Young, 

SOAP'— CE-RATE, n. A substance prepared from 
subacetate of lead, soap, white wax, and olive 
oil , — used as a sedative in external inflamma- 
tion. Wood ^ Bache. 

SOAP'NOt, n. A name for the seed of Mimosa 
’ abstergens. Simmonds, 

SOAP'STONE, n. {Min.) 1. A very sectilc, mas- 
sive, generally granular variety of steatite, quite 
greasy to the feel, or like soap, of a coarse-gray 
or grayish-green color, — also of fine texture, 
occasionally yellowish or reddish, sometimes 
lamellai, but usually compact, and composed 
chiefly of silica and magnesia ; steatite. Dana, 
Soapstone may be sawed into slabs, turned in 
a lathe, or foiincd into tubes by boring. It is used for 
stoves and fireplaces, for firestones in furnaces and 
stoves, and, when ground, for diminishing friction, 
and also m the manufacture of some kinds of porce- 
lain. Dana. Abbott. 

2. Another name for saponite.-^S^e Sapo- 
NiTB, Datia, 

SOAP'stJD§, n. Water impregnated with soap; 
suds. Mortimer. 

SOAP'WORT (sop'wttrt), n. ^Bot.) A genus of 
plants, the mucilaginous juice of the common 
species of which {Saponaria officinalis, or 
houncing-bet) forms a lather with water ; Sa- 
ponaria. Gray. 

BOAP'Y, a. 1. Resembling, or pertaining to, 
soap’ “A soupy medicine.” Bp. Berkeley. 

2. Covered or smeared with soap. Ash. 

SOAR (s6r), V, n. [It. sorare ; Fr. essor, a flight.] 
li. SOARED ; pp. SOARING, SOARED.] 

1, To fly aloft ; to rise on high ; to reach or 
attain great height or elevation ; to tower ; to 
mount. “ No higher than a bird can socdr.** Shak. 

2. To mount intellectually ; to tower mentally. 

How high, a pitch hia resolution soars I Shak. 

Valor soars above 

What the world calls misfortune and affiictions. Addison, 

SOAR, n. Towering flight ; ascent. Milton. 

SOAR, a. Painful.— See Sore. Todd. 

SOAR'JNG, n. The act of one who soars. Todd. 

SoA'VE.ad. [It.] In a soft, sweet, and 

engaging style ; with sweetness. Moore, 

s6b, x. n. [Perhaps from the A. S. siofian, seo- 
fian, to mourn. Somner. — ** Sob seems to ex- 
press a physical action, probably supping up 
strongly, convulsively, thehreath.^^jRtc^amsow.J 
U. SOBBED ; pp. SOBBING, SOBBED.] To heave 
the breast audibly with convulsive sorrow ; to 
sigh convulsively ; to lament ; to weep. 

He twenty times made pause to sob and weep. Shak. 

SbB, n. A spasmodic, sudden, and momentary 
contraction of the diaphragm, immediately fol- 
lowed by relaxation, by which the little air that 
the contraction has caused to enter the chest is 
driven out with noise, — an evidence of corpo- 
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real or mental suffbring; a convulsire sigli; 
audible expression of grief or sorrow. Pope, 

rr-hc the sob^ the latter being involuntary 

iiv ' - I ij Dnngliion. 

f SOB, V, a. To soak ; to sop. [Cant.] Moy'timer, 

SOB' BING, 71, The act, or the sound, of one who 
sobs. “ Hoarse sobhmgsJ* I)ru7nmond. 

SO'BgR, a. [L. sobrms] It. & Sp. sohino ; Fr. 
sobre, — A. S. sifer, pure, sober.] 

1. Temperate ; not accustomed to drink spir- 
ituous liquors to excess ; habitually temperate ; 
not drunken ; abstinent ; abstemious. South. 

The vines give wine to the drunkard as well as to the sober 
man. Bp. Taglor. 

2. Not overpowered by drink; not intoxicated 

by liquor ; not diunk. Booker, 

3. Right m the understanding ; sane. 

There was not a sober person to be had, all was tempestu- 
ous and blustering. JDiyden. 

4- Free from inordinat*^ passion ; calm ; well- 
regulated ; temperate, model ate; unimpas 
sioned. “ A gravi and sober wiiter.” Abbot. 
“ Great courage and sober judgment.” Hayward. 

6. Serious; solemn; grave; sedate. 

Now came still Evening on, and Twilight gray 

Had in her so 6 f'r livery all things clad. MiltOTi. 

Syn.-“ See Abstesiious. 

SO'BgR, u. <7. [i. SOBERED;^;?. SOBERING, SO- 

BERED.] To make sober or temperate. 

\ l‘\ l I I ' d Z-* 

II 1- t 'll'.*' M 

I -i , - ■ I 1 1 ' I ti h 1, 

v.-di. 1 K j ' ii Pope. 

SO'B^R-iZE, V, a. To sober, [r.] G. Crahbe. 

SO'BjpR-iZE, V. 71. To become sober. Gi'ahame. 

SO'BpR-LY, ad, 1. In a sober manner; temper- 
ately ; without intemperance. Johnson. 

2. Without passion ; coolly ; calmly. 

Whenever children arc chastised, let it be done without 
passion, and soltei ly^ laying on the blows slowly. Locke. 

3. Sedately ; seriously ; gravely. Wnght, 

SO'B^JR— MIND'BID, a. Free from passion ; calm ; 
rational ; temperate ; unruffled. Milton. 

S6'B^:R— MIND'jpo-NfiSS, n. Freedom from in- 
ordinate passion ; calmness ; regularity. Porteus. 

SO'B^R-NESS, Tfi, 1. The state of being sober ; 
temperance. ^ Common Prayer, 

2. Freedom from inordinate passion ; free- 
dom from enthusiasm ; calmness ; coolness. 

A person noted for hie sobenwss and skill in spagvrical 
preparations. Boyle. 

SO'B^R-StriT'IlD (-sfl't^d), a. Dressed in mod- 
est appaiel. Thomson, 

S6B'0-L.E^, w. [L., a shoot.l {Bot.) A slender 
stem which creeps along horizontally below the 
surface of the earth, emitting new plants at in- 
tervals, as that of T7'iticmn repensi — a name 
applied also, by some botanists, to a sucker of 
a tree or a shrub. Bindley. 

S6B-O-LIF'|:r-0US, a. [L. soholeSi a sprout, a 
shoot, and/ero, to bear.J (JBot,) Bearing shoots 
from near the ^ound. Gray. 

SO-BRi'g-TY, n. [!». sohrietas\ It. sohrieth ; Sp. 
‘sohnedad\tx, sooriHe.'] 

1. The state of being sober ; temperance in 
the use of spirituous liquors ; abstinence from 
intoxicating drinks ; sobemess- 

Sobrieiy hath obtained to signify temperance in drinking. 

Bp. Taylor. 

2. Freedom from inordinate passion; gen- 
eral temperance ; — calmness ; coolness. 

M'-lr*:*** and b'lmir*’* iro the fo*; jV'*' oftVe mind; tem- 
pciiTfv .(T 1 rl i*'*- h I '■ li ty 1)' iMi‘ ■ .mI>. Whichoote, 

3. Seriousness; sedateness; gravity. “With- 
out any sobriety or modesty,” Waterland. 

Syn.— See Abstinence. 

SOBRIQUET (sSb'r^-ka'), n. [Fr.] A fanciful 
name; a nickname. Brands. 

jgfic, n. [A. S. socy soca, soce ; socan, to seek to 
follow.] 

1- {Saxon & Old Eng. Law.) The power of 
administering justice granted to the lord within 
his manor or lordship ; — a manor, or a part of a 
manor : — liberty or privilege of tenants excused 
from customary burdens ; soke. Cowell. Bun^ill. 

2. An exclusive privilege claimed by millers 
of grinding all the com which is used within 
the manor, or township, wherein their mill 
stands, Grose. 
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SGC'A^E, n. [Mod. L. soeagium, sockagittmy 
from A. S. soc or «om, a liberty or privilege, or 
from Fr. soksy Mod. L. soca, soccusy a plough.] 
{Eng. Laio.) A tenure by any certain and deter- 
minate service ; plough-service. Blackstone. 

Socage has generally been divided into/ree soc- 
age and Villein socage. Ftee socage^ a tenure by .some 
certain and determinate service (usually m England 
fealty and rent) ; called free because the service was 
not only certain but honorable, and thus distinguished 
from viUein socage, where the services, though cer- 
tain, weie of a baser nature. JFVee socagey called also 
common socage, is the tenure by which the great bulk 
of real property in England is now held. Burrill. 

s6c'A-§r5R, n. A tenant by socage. Johnson. 

SO'— CALLED (ss'kaid), a. Thus named. 

SO-CI-A-BlL'l-TY (so-she-a-bil'f-te), n. [Fr. so- 
ciahilite.~\ The’ q’lality or the state ot being 
sociable ; sociablcness. Warhurton. 

SO'CI-A-BLB (so'she-a-bl) [so'slie-a-bl, TK. P. F, 
Ja, Sm. ; s6'she-bl, S* J. ^Fr.'jy a. [L. sociabilis; 
socio, to associate ; sociusy a companion ; It. 
sociahih ; Sp. ^ Fr. sociable^ 

1. Fit to be conjoined or united; social. 

Another law teacheth them as they are sociable parts unit- 
ed into one body. Hooker. 

2. Ready to unite in a general interest ; in- 
clined to associate with others ; inclined to 
company ; companionable ; friendly ; familiar. 

To make man nnld and sociable man. Addison. 

3. Free or ready to converse; inclined to 

conversation ; conversable ; — opposed to re- 
serred or taciturn. Milt07i. 

Syn.— See Sociae. 

SO'CI-A-BLE (s5'she-a-bl), n. A kind of phaeton, 
or open, four-wheeled carriage, with two seats 
facing each other. Maso7i. 

s6'C1-A-BLE-NIiSS (s5'she-9-bl-nSs), n. The qual- 
ity of being sociable ; fflsposition to associate 
with others ; good-fellowship. More. 

S5'CJ-A-BLY (sS'sIif-gi-ble), ad. In a sociable 
manner ; conversably ; companionably. Milton. 

SO'CIAL (86'sh?il), a. [L. socialis', sociuSy a com- 
panion ; Fr. social.2 

1. Relating to a general or public interest ; 
relating to society. “ Social morality.’* Locke. 

True acll-lovc and social are the same. Pojje. 

2. Inclined to associate or conver.se with 
others ; companionable ; conversable ; sociable. 

W’thors. adipf* '"ot rot tho" remove 

Thy y. lo . j .wk./ o i. Pojie. 

3. Consisting in union or converse with an- 
other. “ Social communication.” Milton. 

4. {Bot,) Noting plants many species of 
which grow together in a wild state, so as to oc- 
cupy a considerable extent of ground. lienshw. 

Syn. — Tho.s 0 who are formed for society are 
social ; those who are inclined lo have familiar inter- 
couise with others are sociable. Man is e. social being, 
yet all men are not sociable. Sonal duties or ploas- 
uires ; sociable or comjmnionable disposition ; familiar 
intercourse. ~ See Convivial. 

SO'CIAL-I^M (sc'slifil-izm), n. [Fr. sodalisTne.'] 
The science of reconstructing society on en- 
tirely new bases, by substituting the principle 
of association for that of competition in every 
branch of human industry. B 7 'a 7 ide. 

Syn. — In the various forms under which society 
lias existed, private property, individual industry and 
enterprise, and the right of marriage and the family, 
have been recognized. Of late years, several schemes 
of social arrangement have been proposed, in which 
one or all of these principles have been abandoned or 
iriodiiied. These schemes may be comprehended 
under the general term of socialism. The motto of 
4:hem all is soliJariU, or fellowship and mutual re- 
sponsibility. — Communism demands a community 
of goods or property. Faurierismy or Philansterism, 
is the system of Charles Fourier, who advocated 
the plan of reorganizing society into so many pht- 
lansteHes, containing each from 500 to 9000 per- 
sons, upon principles similar to those of joint-stock 
companies ; the members to live in one spacious 
edidee, cultivating a common domain, the proceeds 
to be shared according to the amount of capital, skill, 
or labor invested by each. Saint Simonianism, or 
JSumanitariamsmy is the system of Claude Henri, Count 
de Saint Simon, who thought that the present evils 
of society were to be remedied by a just division of 
The fruits of common labor between its members. 
After his death his disciples formed an association, 
called the St. Simonmnfamihiy which, after the French 
revolution of 1830, rose rapidly into notoriety and 
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favor. With the notions common to many ofh‘‘'r 
social reformers the members of this association 
united the doctrine that the division of tlie goods of 
the community should be in due piopoition to the 
merits or capacity of the recipient , and the govern 
inent of the society was to bo iiiti listed to a hierarciiy 
consisting of a supreme pontiff, apo&tlcs, and disci- 
ples of the first, second, and third order. Practical 
difficulties arose in carrying the scheme into execu- 
tion, and, in 1832, the association was dispensed by 
the Fiencli government on account of their immoral 
and licentious practices. Fleming. Ogilme. Brands. 

SO'CIAL-lST, n. [Fr. sociahste.) An advocate 
of socialism. Ch. Ob, 

SO-CIAL-IST'JC, a. Relating to, or resembling, 
socialism. Bib. Sacra. 

SO-CI-AL'I-TY (s6-she-al'e-te), 7i. [L. socialitas ; 

It. sociaiithi Fr. sociahte.J^ The quality of be- 
ing social; socialness, [r.] Sterne, 

SO'CIAL-IZE (s5'shflil-iz), V, a. To render social ; 
— to* regulate as socialists. Qii. Rev. 

SO'CIAL-LY (so'slistl-le), (trf. In a social way or 
manner ; "companionably. Todd, 

SO'CIAL-NESS (eo'sh^il-nSs), n. The quality or 
the state of being social, Jolmsoii. 

t SO'CI-ATE (so'she-at), V. n. [L. sociOy sonatus.'] 
To associate ; to mix in company. Shelfot d. 

tSO'CJ-ATE, a. Associated; joined in fellow- 
ship or partnership. Udal. 

SO-Ci'^-TY, n. [L. societas ; socius, a compan- 
ion ; It. socictf); Sp. sociedad; Fr. sncit'te.] 

1. Union of many in one general interest ; 
numbers united in one interest ; community. 

A commonwealth is called a -onrty nr common doing cf a 
multitude of 1 • e im n ci let led lo^t r'lcr .'iid united by com- 
mon accord and covenant among themselves. A. Boiit/i. 

2. A number of persons united together by 

mutual consent, in older to deliberate, deter- 
mine, and act jointly for some common pur- 
pose ; an association formed for the promotion 
of some object, either literary, religious, benev- 
olent. or conv’vir.) ; as, the societies 

or icmulii'.l- ioi pK ‘i!* the cause of litcra- 
tur(*; I iMir.i’i’-c v, purposes of public 

charity ; missionary societies, for sending mis- 
sionaries abroad. 

4®* Societies are either incorporated and known to 
the law, or unincorporated, of which the law does 
not generally take notice. Associations formed for 
commercial purposes are usually styled companies or 
partnei ships. Societies formed for convivial or politi- 
cal purposes, are most usually denominated clubs, 
Bouvier, Brande. 

3. Social sympathy ; companionship ; fellow- 
ship; company; converse. 

For solitude sometimes is best eociety; 

A short retirement urges sweet return. Miltmi, 

The^c '*> 

By III i.M ■- 1.1, !• 1 • i 1 ’ ’iiir. Byron. 

Civil society y a state ; a nation ; a body politic. 

Bouvier. 

Syn. — Society is a more general term than erm- 
panpy and is of extensive application ; as a scientific, 
literary, religious, political, or bovevolont society ; the 
Royal Society -y the Hnstoncal Society; a commercial 
company , tJie East India Company ; a military com- 
pany ; partnership in trade j the general eamnmmty. 
A person is said to be fund of society or fond of com- 
pany. — See Association. 

SO-CiN'i-AN, a. ^ Of, or relating to, Socinus, So- 
cinians, ’or Socinianism. Hurd. 

SO-CIN'J-AN, n. (ECcl. Hist.) A follower of Lm- 
lius Soemus, and his nephew Faustus Socinus, 
who lived in the 16th century, and maintained 
that Jesus Christ was a mere man, who had no 
existence before he was conceived by the Tirgin 
Mary. Eden. 

SQ-OlN'l-AN“I§M, n. (EccL Hist.) The tenets 
of the Sbeinians. Bp, Ball, 

SQ-cIn'I-an-IZB, V, a. To conform or adapt to 

Socinianism. Milner, 

s 6-01-0-L5§1'IC, > Relating to sociology. 

S 6 -ci- 9 -L 69 ’ 1 -CAL, > West Rev, 

S5-CI-6L'Q-9Y (s 6 -sh 9 -bl’o-j§), n. [L, socius, a 
companion, and Gr. Xbyosy a discourse.] The 
science which relates to, or treats of, human 
society ; political science. N. Brit Rev. 

s 6CK, n. [L. soccus, a low-heeled, li^t shoe ; 
It. soceo ; Sp. zoco, a wooden shoe ; Fr. soguc, 
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A, S. soco ; Dut. sok ; Frs. sooca ; Ger. socke ; 
Dan. sokke ; Sw, socka ; Icel. sookr.^ 

1 . The name given to the peculiar kind of 
shoe worn by the ancient comedians ; — hence, 
metaphorically, comedy itself, as opposed to 
buskin f or tragedy, 

I\ '«..(■ ,1«.' :* , iL - i.v .i>. ’ Dri/den. 

2 . Something put between the foot and shoe ; 

a short stocking. S/iak, 

3. An inner warm sole for a shoe. Simmonds, 

4. A ploughshare. [Local, Eng.] Ray* 

SOCK'JglT, n, A tube or cavity that receives 
something inserted, as the hollow cylinder of a 
candlestick, the spherical cup in which a ball 
turns, or the receptacle of the eye. “ A candle 
in the socket*** Hudihras, 

The connection of a tooth to its socket, Wiseman, 

60CK'5T-CHI§']pL, n, A strong sort of chiseL 
used for mortising. Moxon, 

SOCK'^T— POLE, 71, A pole having a socket, 
used for propelling a boat, &c. Cla7'ke. 

SOCK'L^SS, a. Without socks. Beau. ^ FL 

S5CK^— PLATE, n. A plate from which a plough- 
share is made. Stephens, 

SOOK'y, a, Soaky. — See Soa:^y. 

S6a'hE (sbk'kl or so'kl) Sm, IVr.; 

s 6 'kl, W. K, Wb.], n, [I*. a shoe. — - 

See Sock.] {A7'ch,) A square member or piece i 
of masonry, whose breadth is greater than its 
height, used instead of a pedestal for the recep- 
tion of a column, and ditfering from a ^destal 
in being without base or cornice. Brande. 

SOC'MAN, 7%, {Old Eng, haw ) A tenant by soc- 
age ;*a socager; — written also sohma7i^ and 
sokeman, Whishaw, 

s 60 'MAN-ItY, n, {Old Eng. Law.) Tenure by 
socage. ’ Cowell, 

s 6 c'QME, n, ( Old E7\g, Law.) A custom of ten- 
ants to gv^d corn at their lord’s mill. Cowell. 

SfiO'Q-TOTNE, a. Relating to Socotra, an island 
in the Indian Ocean, or noting a kind of aloes 
which come from Socctra. Dunglison, 

SO-CRAt'JC, I 05 ^ Relating to Socrates, the 

SQ-CRAT'I-CAL, ) Grecian philosopher, to his 
philosophy, 'or to his method of teaching. 

JB^-Tlie Socratic method of arguing is that which 
proceeds by putting questions to the opponent, so as 
to diaw from him an admission of the thing to be 
proved. 

SQ-CRAT'J-CAL-LY, ad. With the Socratical 
mode or manner.* Goodman, 

SC)C'RA-tI§M, n. The philosophy or doctrine of 
Socrates. ' Todd. 

s 6 c'RA-TIsT, n, A disciple of Socrates. Martin. 

S 6 D, n. [But. zQde\ Ger. sode.l The grassy 
surface of the soil pared off with a portion of 
the earth ; a clod with grass on it ; a turf* 

The seazton shall green sods on thee bestow. Sioift. 

s50, V, a, li. SODDED ; pp. sodding, sodded.] 
To cover with sods or turf; as, “ To sod a lawn.” 

s5D, a. Made of sods. Cunningham, 

s 6 d, i, from seethe. Seethed. — See Seethe. 

SO'DA, n, {Chetn.) An alkali composed of one 
equivalent of oxygen and one of sodium, and 
forming the basis of an important series of 
salts. Miller. 

jQSgf Pure anhydrous soda can be obtained by burn- 
ing sodium in dry air or oxygen gas. It is a white 
solid, difficult of fusion, and is very similar in all its 
properties to potassa. By combination with water, 
for which it has a very strong affinity, it becomes a 
solid hydrate of soda, which is fusible by heat, very 
soluble in water and alcohol, has powerful alkaline 
properties, and in all its chemical relations is ex- 
tremely analogous to hydrate of potassa. Turner, 

Ball soda, (Chem.) a black mass formed in the 
process of manufacturing carbonate of soda, by fusing 
a mixture of sulphate of soda, powdered chalk ana 
powdered coal, and containing about twenty per cent, 
of pure soda mixed with unbumed coal and oxysnl- 
phlde of calcium ; — called also black ash and British 
Manila. MiUsr. — Carbonate of soda, ( Chem,) a salt 
composed of carbonic acid and soda, and used in 
'inniense quantities in the manufacture of glass, soap, 


and in the preparation of various other compounds of 
soda. It was formerly obtained from barilla and 
kelp, but it is now nianutactured from sea-salt. — 
Caiuttic soda, a compound of one equivalent oi pio- 
toxide of sodium and one of water; hydrate of soda. 
Wood ^ Baehe. — Salts of soda, an impure carbonate 
of soda containing chloride of sodium and sulphate 
of soda ; soda-ash. Qrahain, 

SO'DA-AL'UM, n, {Min.) A crystalline mineral 
soluble in water, and of an astringent taste, 
composed of sulphate of soda, sulphate of alu- 
mina, and w'ater. Dana. 

SO'DA— ASH, n, (Chem,) An impure carbonate 
of soda, in white or gray compact masses, con- 
taining variable quantities of foreign, salts, 
which consist chiefly of chloride of sodium and 
sulphate of soda. Wood ^ Baehe, Horsford, 

SO'DA-LITE, n. {Min.) A crystalline, and also 
massive, subtransparent or translucent mineral 
of various colors, composed of silica, alumina, 
soda, sodium, and chlorine. Dana. 

SQ-DAL'I-TY, 71. [L. sodalitas ; sodalis, a com- 

rade ; Fr. sodalite.'\ A fellowship ; a fraternity j 
a brotherhood. SUlUngfleet, 

SO'D\— sAltS, {Chem.) A series of oxy- 

salt*s of which the base is soda. Miller. 

SO'DA— WA'TgR, n. Water often holding other 
substances m solution, mechanically charged 
with a large quantity of carbonic acid gas, 
w’hich escapes on the removal of compiession 
with brisk effervescence. Miller. 

s 6 d'DEN {-dn),p. 1. Seethed.— -See Seethe. 

2 . Soaked and softened in water. Dtckeits. 

SOD'DY, a. Consisting of, or covered with, sods ; 
turfy*. Cotgi'ave, 

SOD'^R [sSd'er, S. W. J, E, F, Ja. R. TFS. ; so'- 
der, P . ; sSi'der, K. Sm. Wr.}, v, a. [L. soli do, to 
make solid ; solidus, solid ; It. sodare ; Sp. sol- 
dar ; Fr. souder.'] [i. sodehed ; pp. bodebino, 
sodeked.] To unite or fasten with a metallic 
cement ; to solder. — See Solder, MiUon, 

sSd'^R, Metallic cement; solder. Collier. 

SO'DJ-tJM, n. {C7iem.) One of the lightest and 
most fusible of the metals, being a little lighter 
than water, and melting at 194® Falirciili(*it, 
white, and having the aspect of silver, easily 
cut, and so soft as to yield to the pressure of 
the fingers ; rapidly oxidating when thrown 
upon water, decomposing it, evolving hydrogen 
gas, and forming an alkaline solution of soda ; 
and becoming so hot, when the quantity of 
water is relatively small, as to take fire. 

Horsford, 

As potassium is, in somedoin-op rbarpc+ni-i^t.r 
of the vegetable kingdom, so sonur i :« I'li* 
metal of the animal kingdom, its salts being found m 
all animal fluids. Qraham, 

sOd'QM-ITB, n, 1. An inhabitant of Sodom. 

2 *. One guilty of sodomy. Ash. 

s 6 D-OM-It'J-OAL, a. Relating to sodomy. Ash. 

S6d'0-MY, n. The sin of Sodom ; a carnal cop- 
ulation 'against nature ; buggery. Dunglison. 

SOE, n. [Sw. sa, — Scot* say, sey, sai. — Old Fr. 
seau."] A large wooden bucket or tub ; a cowl. 
[Local, Eng.] More, 

SOE'FUL, n. As much as a see will hold. H. Moi^e. 

SO-jSV'^JR, ad, [Eng. so and ever.'] A word usu- 
'ally joined with a pronoun or an adverb, as who, 
what, which, how, &c., giving a wider extent of 
meaning ; as, whoso&cer, whatsoever, howsoever. 
It is sometimes separated from the pronoun. 

What great thing soever a man proposed to do in his life, 
he should think of achieving it by nfty. Temple. 

s6 'PA, n.% pi. so''FJ^^, Sp-> 

^ F*r. sofa,] A long, soft, easy, stuffed seat for 
parlors, &c. Guardian. 

Thus first necessiQ^ invented stools, 

Convenience next suggested elbow chairs. 

And luxury th’ accomplished sofa last. Cotoper. 

Sd'PA— BfiD, n. A kind of sofa which can be 
converted into a bed, as by letting down the 
back j — called also sofa-bedstead. Clarke. 

SO'P]Stt, n, A small sofa, Clarke. 

SdP'PJT, n. [It. sqffith ; Fr. sojfte^ {Arch^ 
Any timber-ceiling formed of cross-beams or 


flying cornices, the square compartitr^ ut« or 
panels of which are enriched with bcuiptuM*, 
painting, or gilding. Jl eale, 

SO' FI (so'fS), 71 . ; pi. [Probably a corrup- 

tion of Gr. (ro(pbs, wise. Brande.] A lehgious 
person among the Mahometans, otherwise called 
a dervise or dervish ; — written also sophi and 
soofee. Brande. 

SO'fI^M, n. The mystical doctrines of the class of 
Mohammedan religionists called sofis. Brande 

II S5FT (s5ft 07 sfliwft) [s5ft, W. P. J. B. F, Ja. 
Sm. R. ; slwft, S. K, Na7'es], a. [A. S. seft, 
soft ; Dut. zacht ; Ger. sacht, sauft ; Dan. sagte , 
Sw. sakta. — It. sojfice, pliant, soft,] 

1. Easily yielding to pressure ; easy to b« 
pierced, penetrated, or compressed; not hardj 
as, ** Soft clay ” ; “A soft bed.” 

* e body fixt, 

V'i ' ■ .1.1 I ' with heavy, mixt. Drtfden. 

2 . Not rugged ; notrough; smooth; fine. 

A man clothed iti sojt raiment. 3Iatt. xi. 8 

3. Easily persuaded ; easily influenced ; not 
resolute; flexible; facile; iiresolute. 

A few divines of so »tft and servile tempers K. Oiarles. 
One king is too soJt and cosy, anoihci too tieiy. BJEsh auge 

4. Tender; compassionate; timid; fearful. 
However within themselves they are. 

To you they will be valiant by despair. Br^/den. 

6 . Mild ; gentle ; kind ; not severe ; lenient. 
Yet w/t his nature, though severe his lay. Pope. 
A soft answer turncth away wi atli. ov, xv. 1. 

6 . Placid; still; easy; quiet. 

With inoffensive pace that spinning sleeps 
On her f-o/'t axle, whih she paces even, 

And boaib thee ao/f with the smootu air along. Milton. 

7. Effeminate ; viciously nice ; luxurious. 

An idle and sojt course of life is the source of ciiminal 

pleasures. Brootne. 

8 . Delicately organized ; delicate ; tender. 

Her heavenly form 

Angelic, but more sojt. and feminine. 3Iilton. 

'j'l, A 

*Ci M r“) i- , j'« iiM '!» I'u . ■•' 1 . Cowper. 

9. "VYeak; simple; silly; foolish. 

f'ri. pQpciA’iO'y if they find a ^oft 
cre I OI ^ ‘ Bsiton, 

The deceiver soon found this ^oft place of Adam’s. QlanviU. 
Ho made soft fellows stark noddies. Bw'ton. 

10. Noting a slight degree of strength or in- 
tensity of sound ; — opposed to lotcd. 

TIio intensity of «oun(l« (Irponds on the force of the im- 

E uhe, and may bi o: arj dcpici i»f strength, from the hoj'fet'i 
> the loudest sound. Moore. 

Her voice was ever soft. 

Gentle, and low; an excellent thing in woman. S/tak. 

11 . Mild to the eye ; not crk'rrg. The soft- 
est, sweetest lights ’■!. i". 'I'o.'’ " Broiche. 

12- Not forcible ; not violent ; gentle ; light. 

Sleep falls with soft, slumbcious w'cight, 3IUto}u 

13. Noting water not containing any sub- 
stance, as sulphate of lime, capable of decom- 
posing soluble soaps. Miller. 

Syn.— See Gentle, 

(I s5ft, ad. Softly ; gently ; quietly. SpeTwer, 

[| S 6 fT, interj. Hold ; stop ; not so fast. 

Srfil by and by let me the curtains draw. Sheik. 

s6FT-Cf)N'SCr5NOED (-kSn'sh?iist), a. Having 

a tender conscience, ** Soft-conscienced men.” 

Shah. 

II SdPT'EN (soffn), V. a, [e. SOFTENED ; pp. soft- 
ening, softened.] 

1. To make soft or less hard. 

Their arrow’s point they soften in the flame. Gay. 
2. To make less fierce or obstinate ; to make 
tender; to intenerate ; to mollify; to qualify. 
** I will soften stony hearts.” Milton. 

3. To make easy; to compose; to make 
placid ; to allay ; to mitigate ; to alleviate. 

Music can aeften pain to ease. Bopt, 

Bid her be all that cheers or softens life— • 

The tender sister, daughter, friend, and wife. J?ope, 

4. To make less bad ; to extenuate ; to palliate. 
Our fHends see not our faults, or conceal them, or soften 
them by their representation. Addison. 

6 . To make less harsh, less severe, less vehe- 
ment, or less violent. 

He bore his great commission in his look. 

But sweetly tempered awe, and sq/tened all he ^oke. Bryden. 

e. To make less strong or intense in sound ; 
to make less loud ; to make smooth to the ear ; 
as, “ To softm the tones of one’s voice,” 

7. To make less glaring, as light. Johnson, 
Syn.— See auALiFY. 
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O b5pt'en fsaffn), ®. n. 1. To grow soft or 
softer ; to become less hard. 

Many bodies that will hardly molt will soften. Bacon. 

2, To become less obdurate, cruel, or obstinate. 

He may soften at the sight of the child. Shale. 

3. To become more mild or warm, “The 

softening air is balm,’* Thomson, 

y SOFT'EN-eR (sSf fii-er), n. One who, or that 
which, softens ; a softner. C, Richardson, 
II SoFT'EN-Ing (slSf'fn-ing), n, 1. The act of 
making soft or softer, -A^hp. Hart. 

2. {Tainting.) The blending of tints into 
harmony with each other* Fairholt, 

II SOPT'-GRAss, n, {Bot.) A gramineous plant 
of the genus Holcm. Loudon. 

II s6ft'-H£iAD-]@;d, a. Having a weak or feeble 
intellect. Bailey. 

|] s6ft'-HEART-^:d, a, 1. Having a soft or kind 
heart ; kind-hearted ; gentle ; meek. Milton. 

2. Cowardly; elFeminate ; unmanly. Shak. 

J SOFT' IS H, a. Somewhat soft ; inclining to 
softness. CharriJoers. 

j SOFT'LTNG, n. An elFeminate person. Woolton. 

(I SOFT'LY, ad. In a soft manner; with softness. 

II SOFT 'N^IR (sof'ner), n. One who, or that which, 
softens ; a softener. Swift, 

(I SOFT'NJPSS, n. 1. The quality of being soft; 
that quality in bodies, in virtue of which their 
particles yield more or less to the action of ex- i 
ternal force ; — opposed to hardness, 

2, Mildness ; kindness ; meekness ; tender- I 

ness ; gentleness. Dryden, \ 

For contemplation he, and valor, formed} 

For softness she, and sweet, attractive grace. Milton. 

3, Vicious delicacy ; effeminacy ; voluptu- 
ousness. “ Softnesses of the court.” Clarendon. 

4, Pusillanimity ; timorousness ; want of valor. 

This virtue could not proceed out of fear or softness’, for 

he was vahant and active. Bacon. 

6. A small degree of strength or intensity of 
sound ; — opposed to loudness. Cook, 

Sojtness of sounds is distinct from eadllty of sounds. Bacoii, 

6. Easiness to be affected or inffucnced; 
pliancy; pliableness; facility. 

Such was the ancient simplicity and softness of spirit.irooA;er. 

II saPT'-V5fCED (sSft'vbist), a. Having a soft or 
gentle voice. Clarke, 

•iOg GY, a. [“ Perhaps from A. S, sugaUf to 
suck,* to absorb.’* Richardson, — "VV. soegi^ to 
steep. — See Soak.] Soaked with water or 
moisture ; thoroughly damp ; moist throughout ; 
as, “ tSoggy land “ Soggy timber.” 

The warping condition of tins green and soggy multitude. 

B. Jonson. 

BO-HO', interj, A form of calling from a distant 
place ; a sportsman’s halloo. Shak, 

SOI—DTSBJSTT (sw9L'ds-z4ng'), a. [Fr.] Pretended ; 
would-be ; self-styled. Ch. Ob. 

BCitL, V, a, [Goth, saulnjan ; A, S. selan ; Dan. 
s6le\ Icel. §Sw. sbla, — Ir. salaighim ; Gael, so- 
Utich. — Fr. salir^ souiUer,'\ [«. soiled; pp. 
SOILING, SOILED.] 

1. To make dirty; to foul; to pollute; to 
stain ; to sully ; to tarnish ; to defile. 

^onld not boxl these pure ambrosial weeds 

With the rank vapors of this sm-worn mould. MUton. 

2. To manure ; to dung. South. 

3. To feed, as horses or cattle, with cut grass 

and other green food, which has the effect of 
purging them. Shak, Farm. Ency, 

Syn.— See Stain. 

BQiL, n. [See Soil, ».] 1. Dirt ; filth ; foul earth 
or other foul matter ; compost. 

The place which is shown for the haven is on a level with 
the town, and has probably been stopped up by the great 
heaps of dirt that the sea has thrown into it; for all the soil 
on that side of Ravenna has been left there insensibly by the 
sea’s discharging itself upon it for many years. Addison. 

2, Blot; stain; spot; tarnish; defacement. 

_ That would be a great soil in the new gloss of your mar- 
nage. ** Shak. 

3. [L. solum ; It. sticlo ; Fr. sol."] A superfi- 
cial layer of earth more or less mixed with the 
remains of animal and vegetable substances in 
a state of decomposition ; mould ; loom. 

spring unlocks the flowers to paint the laughing sofl; ZTeben 

46®^ A soU may be desenbed as sandy, clayey, 
marly, or calcareous, according as silica, alumina, or 
lime IS the prevailing ingredient. MiUer, 

A, E, 1, Of u, Y, long f ii^, I, 


4. Land ; country. “ In foreign soil,** Shak. 

All hall! thou noble land. 

Our fathers’ native soil. Allston, 

To take sod, fto wallow in the mire, as swine. 

Cot/rrave, — To take to the water, as a hunted deer. 

Wm, Browne, 

Syn. — See Land. 

t SdiL'l-NfiSS, n. Stain ; foulness. Bacon, 

SOIL'ING, n, 1. The act of one who soils. 

2. A mode of feeding horses and cattle, in the 
stable, with grass and other green food. P, Cyc, 

SblL'L^lSS, a. Destitute of soil or mould. 

SOIL'VRE (sbil'yur), n. Stain ; pollution; defile- 
ment: — incontinence, [n.] Shak, 

t SOIL'Y, a. Dirty ; foul ; soiled. Ash. 

80 IRKE (swa-ra'), n. [Fr. ; from soir, evening.] 
An evening party. Brande, 

II SO'JOURN (so'jvun) [sd'jiim, /S. W. J. F, Ja. K, 
Sm. R, Wr, C , ; ss'jurn or so-jUrn', P , ; so-jurn', 
Kenrick, Entick ; soj'ijirii. Ash), v. n, [It. sog- 
giornare ; Fr. sejourner , — from L. suh-’diurno, 
to tarry for some days. Menage, Skinner.) \i, 
SOJOURNED ; pp. sojourning, sojourned.] 
To dwell or abide for a time ; to have a tempo- 
rary abode ; to live as not at home. 

Say, uncle Glostcr, if our brother come. 

Where shall we sqjow n till oui^ coronation? Shale, 

4®=- This verb and noun, as may be seen in 
Johnson, are variously accented by the poets ; but our 
modern oitlioepists have, in geneial, given the accent 
to the first sellable of both words. Dr. Koniick, 
Entick, and Buchanan, accent the second syllable; 
but Dr. Johnson, Mr. Sheiidaii, Dr. Ash, Mr. Nares, 
W. Johnston, Bailey, Barclay, and Feiming, the first. 
Mr. Scott gives both accents, but that on the first syl- 
lable the first place.’* Walker. 

Syn.— See Abide. 

SO'JOURN (&o'jurn), n, [It. soggiorm; Fr. 
Jow\^ A temporary residence or abode. 

Scarce viewed the Galilean towns, 

And once a year Jerusalem, few days’ 

Short sojoitm. Milton. 

II SO'JOURN-gR, n. One who sojourns ; a tempo- 
rary dweller. Dryden. 

II SO'JOURN-ING, n. The act of one who so- 
journs*; temporary abode. jBaj. xii, 40. 

II SO'JOURN-MfiNT, n. The act or the time of so- 
journing; sojourning. [r.] Sir H, Halford. 

SOKE, n. 1. (^Law.) Soc. — See Soc. Spelman. 

2. A territorial division subsisting in Lin- 
colnshire, Eng. Brande, 

SOKE'MAN, n, {Law.) See Socman. Whishaw. 

SOke'MAN-RY, w. {Law.) Socage. Blackstone, 

SOKE'REEVE, n, (Law.) A rent-gatherer in a 
lord’s soke. Crabb. 

SOL, n. [L.] 1. {Myth.) The sun. 

2. {(Md Ckem.) Gold. Hunglison, 

3. A French copper coin ; a sou. Landais. 

4. A Swiss copper coin and money of ac- 
count. Wright, 

6. {Her.) The color of gold in the coats of 
sovereign princes. WrigM. 

SOl [sM, Ja. K. R. Wr. C,; sol, O. Wb.l, n, 
{Mus.) The name given to the note G of the 
musical scale ; — sometimes applied to the fifth 
tone of any major diatonic scale. Dwight, 

s6l'ACE, V. a. [L. solatium, solace ; — It. sollaZ’- 
zare, to solace ; Sp. solazar ; Old Fr. solacier.) 
[i. SOLACED ; pp. solacing, SOLACED.] To Con- 
sole ; to comfort ; to cheer ; to relieve ; to soothe. 

We will with some strange pastime solace them. Shak. 

f S5 l'ACE, V. n. To take comfort; to be con- 
soled’; to be cheered. 

But one thing to rejoice and solace in, 

And cruel Death hath catohed it flrom my sight. Shak. 

S5L' ACE, n, [L. solatium ; solor, to console ; 
It. soUazzo I Sp. solas'. Old Ex. solace.) Com- 
fort in grief; consolation; alleviation; that 
which gives comfort; relief; recreation. 

Though sight be lost, 

Life yet hath many solaces. Milton, 

Syn.— See Comfort. 

s5l'AOE-M3BNT, n. The act of solacing, or that 
which solaces ; solace ; consolation. [R.] 

There [they] discovered some large springs. This proved 
their solaeement and relief. Gordon. 

•f SQ-LA'ClOUS (so-15'shijs), a, [Fr. solaeieux.) 
Affording solace or comfort. Bale, 

[ tJ*, short I A, Ey I* ITs ohsewre^ fA^RE, 


so n. An archer belonging to the personal 

guard of the Grand Seignior. Crabh 

sbL-A-frA' CE-JE, n, {Bot.) A family of plants, 
most of which are tropical, and possess narcotic 
qualities, and some are highly poisonous ; night- 
shade family. Baird. 

S5L-A-NA'CE0US (-iia'shus), a. Of, or pertaining 
to, plants of the fomily Solanaeece. 

SQ-LAN'DER, n, [Fr. solandefr^ A disease In 
hoises. Bailey. 

SO'LAND-GddSE, or SO'LAN~g66SE, n. {Or- 
nitfi.) A species of pelican ; the gannet. — See 
Gan NET. Todd. Eng. Cgc. 

SQ-LA'Nl-A, n. (Chem.) A poisonous alkaloid ; 
solanine,* — See Solanine, Brande. 

s5l'A-NInE, n. {Chem.) A crystalline, very bit- 
ter,* acrid, and highly poisonous alkaloid, oc- 
curring in the common potato plant, and many 
other species of Solanum; — called also sola- 
ma. Gregory. 

The injurious propeities of unripe potatoes re- 
sult from the picscticc of solanine. It exists abun- 
dantly in the early shoots (under ground) and buds of 
the tubers. Eane. 

Sg-Lji'JTO, n. [Sp.] A hot, oppressive wind, 
‘which blows occasionally in the Mediterranean, 
particulaily on the eastern coast of Spain ; a 
modification of the sirocco. Brande. 

s5L'A-NOiD, a, [L- solanum, the nightshade 
{Solanum ttiberosu7n {Bot ), the potato), and 
Gr. f7(5oc, form.] {Med.) Noting a cancer which 
resembles a potato. Dunglison. 

SO-lA'J^UM, n. [L.] (Bot.) A genus of plants 
of several species, including the potato (Sola- 
num tuberosum) and the egg-plant {Solanum 
melongena). Gray. Eng. (>yc. 

The tomato, or love-apple, was formerly 
classed in this genus, but is now separated from it, 
and called Lycopersicwm esculontum. Gray, 

SO'L AR, a. [L. solans ; so7, solis, the sun ; It. 
soldre ; Sp. solar ; Fr. solah'e.) 

1. Pertaining to, proceeding from, or resem- 
bling the sun ; sunny. 

His soul proud science never taught to stray 

Far ns the solar walk or milky way. Pape. 

2. Measured by the sun. “ Any day of any 

solar month.” Holder. 

3. Born under, or in, the predominant influ- 
ence of the sun. “ Solar people.” Dryden. 

4. Produced by the action of the sun ; as, 
“ Solar salt.” 

Solar aper, the point in space, situated in the constel- 
lation Hercules, towaida which the sun is moving. 
Hcrschel. — Solar fiowers (Bat.) flowers which open 
and shut daily at certain hours. WrisHit. — Solar cycle, 
{Jlstron.) a period of twenty-eight Julian years, after 
the lapse of which the same days of the week, on the 
Julian system, would always return to the same days 
of each month throughout the year. The place of any 
year A. D., as, 1859, in this cycle is found hy adding 
9 to the year and dividing by 38. The remainder is 
the number sought. Herscliel, — Solar eclipse, the 
partial or total disappearance of the sun*s disk in con- 
sequence of the moon passing between the sun and 
the eaith. — 7htal solar eclipse, a solar eclipse in which 
tlie whole of the sun’s disk disappears for a short 
time.’-’- Partial solar eclipse, a solar eclipse in which 
only a pait of the sun’s disk disappears. — Jinnular 
solar eclipse, a solar eclipse in which the edge of the 
sun appears for a few minutes as a narrow ring of 
light, projecting on all sides beyond the dark circle 
occupied by the moon in its centre. IlerscheL 
Solar day. The interval of time between two succes- 
sive arrivals of the sun on the same meridian. The 
actual solar day is never two days in succession of 
the same length. — Mean solar day, the average of all 
the solar days throughout the year. — Solar year, the 
year as measured by the apparent motion of the sun 
in the heavens. It is either astronomical or civiL 
Button,’— Atstronomical solar year, the year wJiicli is 
determined precisely by astronomical observations. 
If IS of two kinds, tropical and sidereal ; the fonner 
being the time the sun takes in passing through the 
twelve signs of the zodiac, and the latter, the time 
between two successive returns of the sun to the 

same star. Button Civil solar year, a solar year 

consisting of an exact or integral number of days, as 
determined by civil governments. It is among civil- 
ized nations, at the present tune, the same as the 
Julian year, consisting of 365 days, with an addi- 
tional day every fourth year. Button. — Solar month, 
the time in which the sun passes through one entire 
sign of the ecliptic. Button, — Civil solar month, same 
as mvU or calmdar mondi. — Solar spots, large, irreg 
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ufar, black spots visible occasionally on the disk of 
the sun, ffeiierally on two zones parallel to its equa- 
tor, of changing forms and dimensions, being some- 
times at IcAbt 45,000 rmles in diameter, and indicating 
by their motion from east to west a rotation of the 
sun about its axis, — supposed to be caused by the 
displacement of the upper and luminous strata of the 
sun’s atmosphere by ascending portions of the subja- 
cent, non-luininous, transparent strata, whereby the 
dark, solid body of the sun is exposed to view. 
Hersrhel — Solar microscope^ a microscope for pro- 
ducing on a screen or wall, m adaikeiied room, highly 
magnified images of minute objects illuminated by 
reflected solar rays. It is composed essentially, in its 
most simple form, of a plain mirror and two conver- 
ging lenses. The minor, being placed on the outside 
of a window shutter, and capable of being adjusted 
according to the direction of the sun, reflects through 
an aperture in it a beam of solar light which is con- 
centrated upon the object by the fiist lens. The object 
being t‘ius strongly illuminated and situated a little 
before the focus of the second lens, an inverted, highly 
magnified image of it is formed on the screen. In 
many forms of the instrument, there are additional 
paits, as a second mirror, a third lens, &c. Farrar.^ 
— Solar system, a name applied to the sun and the 
various bodies tliat revolve around it. HerscheL — 
Solar phosphori, a name applitd to certain bodies 
winch have the property of ab-oi'nng the' rays of 
light, of retaining them for some time, and of again 
evolving them unchanged, and unaccompanied by 
sensible heat , as the diamond, putrid fish. ITenry. 
SO'LAR, 91. A soUar. — See Sollar. Britton. 
SO-LAR-I-ZA'TION, n. {Photography.') A term 
denoting the injurious effects produced upon 
photographic pictures by too long exposure to 
the action of light in the camera, as indistinct- 
ness of outline, obliteration of the high lights, 
loss of relief, &c. Whipple. 

SO'LAR-IZE, w. n. {Photography.) To become in- 
jured by too long exposure to the action of light 
‘in the camera. — See Solarization. Whipple. 
SO'LAR-iZE, «. a. {Photography.) To injure by 
solarization. — See Solarization. Whipple. 
S6'LAR-Y» Solar, [r.] Boyle. 

SOLD, i. & p. from sell See Sell. 

Sold note, an instrument in writing, given by a 
broker to a buyer of merchandise, in winch it is 
stated tliat the goods therein mentioned have been 
sold to him. Bouvier. 

SOLD, n. [It. soldo; Sp. stieldo; Fr. solde. — 
Ger. sold.) (Mzl.) Military pay ; the wages of a 
soldier. Spenser Stocqueler* 

f SOL-DA^ Dd,n. [Sp.] A soldier. Marsto7i. 

S6l'DAN [s6lM?in, S. P. Ja. Sm. M. TFr. Wh . ; 

sordgin, W. J. F. K.), n. A sultan. Milton. 
fSOL'DA-NEL, [Low L. soldanella.) {Bot.) 

A plant of the genus Soldanella. Miller, 

s6L-D4-Jr&VL4, n. {Bot.) A genus of alpine 
plants with round leaves, and remarkable for 
the manner in which their corolla is cut or 
lacerated. Loudon. 

jj SOL'D^R (sbl'der or s&w'der) [sSrder, W. P. J. 
Ja. R. ; sStwMer, K. Sm. C. ; sorder or sSiw'd^r, 
Ja. Wr. ; sSd'der, S . ; s51'der, F.], v. a. [L. soUdo, 
to make solid, to fasten together ; solidus, solid ; 
It. solidare, soldare, to solder ; Sp. soldar ; Fr. 
souder.) ft. solbered; pp. soldering, sol- 
dered.] To unite or fasten, as the edges or 
surfaces of metals, by partial fusion, or by the 
insertion of an alloy which is more fusible than 
the metals to be united ; to cement ; to soder ; 
—often written soder. — See Soder. Tomlinson. 

“ Dr. Johnson seems to favor writing this word 
without the Z, as it is sometimes pronounced ; but tJie 
many examples he has brought, where it is spelt with 
I, show sutficiently how much this orthography is 
established. — Though our orthoepists agree in leav- 
ing out the I, they differ in pronouncing the o. Sheri- 
dan sounds the o as in slid : W, Johnston as in sober ; 
and Mr. Nares as the diphthong aw. Mr. Smith says 
that Mr. Walker pronounces the I in this word, but 
every workman pronounces jt as rhyming with /od- 
der ; to which it may be answered, that workmen 
ought to take their pronunciation from scholars, and 
not scholars from workmen.’’ Walker 
II s6L'D^:R {abVAev or sStw'd^r), n. An alloy for 
uniting the edges or surfaces of metals, which 
is more fusible than the metals to be united; 
soder. Tomlinson, 

jsg^ Solders are distinguished ^ as hard and soft, 
solders fuse only at a red heat; soft smers 
fuse at comparatively low temperatures. Tomlinson. 
II sOL'D^R-Y^R (s«l'der-er or sftw'dfr-^r), n. One 
who solders. Johnson. 


(1 s6l'D5R-InG, n. The act or the process of 
uniting the edges or surfaces of metals by 
means of solder. Totnlinson. 

s6l'DI5R (sQl'jer), n. [It. soUato ; Sp. soldado ; 
Old Fr. soudoyer, soudier; Fr. soldat. — Dut. 
soldaat; Ger., Uan., Sw, soldai. — Some refer 
this word to L. soldarti, retainers of a chieftain ; 
others to L. solidus or soldus, the pay of a sol- 
dier. — See Sold, »i.] 

1. A man employed in the military service of 
a sovereign or of a state ; a member of a mili- 
tary company or of an army ; a fighting man ; 
— a warrior. 

A soMter , 

I FrU ‘•Tirt !• 

.!<..•» ' ..wk i4 I* 1 1 _ i . Ic ..1 >r d, 

‘ I .1 , 

J-\i » li ‘ V 'U" i. Shah. 

2, A member of a military company who is 
not an officer ; a common soldier ; a private. 

It were meet that an v ono, before he came to be a captain, 
should have been a soldier. Spenser. 

“ In its limited acceptation, the word means 
a common soldter , but in its moie enlarged sense, it 
comprehends every grade from the private to the gen- 
eral officer.” Mil. Ency. 

S0L'DI?:R-CRAB (sSl jer-), n. {Zool) The her- 
mit-crab. — See HERMIT-CRAB. BsU. 

SOL'DIJpR-ESS (sai'j$r-gs), n. A female soldier 
or warrior. Beau. <§, FI. 

SOL'DI5:r-Ing (sai'jer-ing}, n. The business or 
employment of soldiers. Wi^erforce. 

S0L'DI?R-L1KE (sol'j§r-lIke), a. Hesemblmg, or 
becoming, a soldier ; martial ; soldierly. 

I V ill maintain the word with my sword to be a soldier-^tike 
word, and a word of good command. SkoJ.. 

Syn. — See Martial. 

SOL'DlgR-LY (sol'jer-leh a. Becoming, pertain- 
ing to, or resembling, a soldier; martial ; mili- 
tary ; warlike ; valiant ; brave. Sidney. 

SOL'DrjJR-SHlP (sdTjer-shlp), n. The state or the 

I quality of a soldier; military character; mar- 

S tial or military skill. Cowper. 

I SOL'DIJglR-WOOD (s6rj§r-w<ld), n. {Bot.) An ele- 
gant, evergreen, leguminous shrub, indigenous 
in the West Indies; Inga purpurea. Loudon. 

S5L'DIJpR-Y (s3rjfr-§), w. 1. A body of military 
men ; soldiers collectively. 

<3r— -o’l**-*. abort '’*n like a ciinp 

<1. Li 1 i.ul ooV •'•*'. Milton, 

2. Common soldiers, as distinguished from 

the officers. Addison. 

3. t Soldiership ; military service. Sidney, 

SSL’D1?R-Y, a. Having a military quality ; mili- 
tary ; soldierly. “ Soldiery ballads.” Miltoii. 

SOLE, n. [A. S, sol; Dut. zool; Ger. sohle ; Sw. 
sola. — L. solea, solum; It. suolo; Sp. suela ; Fr. 
sole. — See Sill.] 

1. The bottom or under surface of the foot. 

Such resting found the sole of unblest feet. 3Iilum. 

2. The foot. “ Weary [R.] Spenser. 

3. The bottom part of a shoe or hoot. 

Sandals . . consisted of one or more soles, and were fas- 
tened with thongs above the foot. Beloc. 

4. The flat, bottom part of any thing, upon 
which it rests. Soles of wheels.” MoHimer. 

The stnke-blook is a plane shorter than the jointer, hav 
ing its sole made exactly flat and straight. Moxon. 

5. {Katit.) A piece of timber fastened to the 

foot of the rudder, to make it level -with the 
false keel. Dana. 

6. {Farriery.) A sort of horn under a horse’s 
foot, which is more tender than the other horn 
that encompasses the foot- London Ency. 

7. {Ich.) A mala- 
coptery^ous fish of 
the family Pleuronec- 
tidee, distinguished by 
the fiattened form of 
the body, and in hav- 
ing both the eyes on Sole fSolea vulgaris). 
one side ; — so called from its flatness, in which 
it resembles the sole of the foot. JEng. Cyc. 

8. {Agric.) The bottom part of a plough, to 
the fore part of which is affixed the point or 
share ; — called also slade. P Cyo. The bot- 
tom of a furrow. Farm. Ency. 

9. {Mining^ The bottom of a mine; — ap- 
plied to horizontal veins or lodes. Watson. 

S5LE, tJ. a. [*- SOLED ; pp. SOLING, SOLED.] To 
furnish with a sole, or with soles. 

I soled my shoes with wood. Sxeift. 


SOLE, a. [L. solus ; It. ^ Sp. solo ; Fr. seal.) 

1. Single ; only ; alone ; solitary ; individual; 
without any other ; unaccompanied. 

To do aught good never will be our task, 

But ever to do ill our sole debght. Milton. 

2. {Law.) Composed of a single person. ** A 
sole corporation.” jSoMtitey. — Unmarried. Ayliffe* 

Syn. — See Solitary. 

S6L'!lp-Cl§M, [Gv, aoloiKKTfxos ; crdAot/cop, speak- 
ing incorrectly; It. <§r Sp. solectsmo; Fr. soli’, 
cisme; — said to come fiom the corruption of 
the Attic dialect among the Athenian colonists 
of Soli in Cilicia.] 

1. {Rhet.) An offence against the rules of 
grammar by the use of words in a wrong con- 
, struction ; false syntax. Wa>terland. 

j J8Sf Modem grammarians designate by solecism 
I any word or expretssioii wliicli does not agree witU 
tlie established usage of writing or speaking. But as 
customs change, that which at one time is consideied 
a solecism, may at anutlier be regaided as coirect 
! language. A solecism, therefore, diffeis from a bar- 
barism, inasmuch as the latter consists in the use of a 
word or expression which is altogethei contrary to 
the spirit of the language, and can, properly speak- 
ing, never become established as coirect language. 

[ P. Cije. 

I 2. Any unfitness, incongruity, or impropriety. 

It is the solecism of power to think to command the end, 
and yet not endure the means. JBacon. 

SyzL —* See Barbarism. 

SOL'P-CIST, n. {Qx. aoUiKiaTfis.) One who com- 
mits a solecism. Blaokwall. 

s5l-?-CIS'T{C, P Pertaining to, or con- 
SOL-R-ClS'Tl-CAIi, 3 taining, a solecism, or sql- 
I ecisms. * Cronihie. 

s5l-R-CIS'TI-CAL-LY, ad. In a solecistical man- 
I ncr ; with solecism.* Wollaston, 

S0L'?-CiZE, V. n. [Gr. aoXotKilw.) To practise 
solecism; to commit a solecism. More. 

SOLE'-LJeATH BR, n. Thick, stout leather suit- 
able for soles of shoes and boots. Simmonds. 
SOLE'LY, ad. With no other person or thing ; 
singly; only; alone. 

To rest the cause solely on logical disputation. Watei land, 
S5l'^:MN (s51^?m), a. [L. sohm^iis, soUormis; It. 
sohtine; Sg.solemne; Ft. solenvnel, solennel; — 
from Oscan sollus, all, and L. atmm, a year.] 

1. Eitual; ceremonial; formal; religiously 
regular and grave. “ Solemn feasts.” MiUon. 

The necessary business of a man’s calling, with some, will 
not afford much time for set and solemn prayer, fr. Jj. of Man. 

2. Causing a feeling of seriousness, rever- 
ence, or awe ; awful ; sober ; serious ; sacred. 

Now fade** the plimmcrinsr landsranc on the sight, 

And all ihe an :l^oZcvl/4 snlliiCita holds. Gray, 

3. Affectedly serious, grave, or important. 

** A solemn coxcomb.” Swift. 

How would an old Roman laugh, were it possible fbr him 
to see the solemn dissertafions that have been made on these 
weighty subjects. Aadison. 

4. Having a regular form ; with all the forms 
of a proceeding. “ Solemn war.” Burrill. 

Syn. — See Formal, Grave. 
S^L'JlMN-BRilATH'lNG, a. Diffusing or inspir- 
ing solemnity. Gray. 

s6L'5M-NfiSS, n. The state or the quality of 
being solemn ; solemnity. B?*owne, 

SQ-l£M'NI-TY, n, [L. solemnitas, solennitas; 
It. solennith ; Sp. sotemnidad ; Fr. sotemnitd, so- 
lennitd.] 

1. A ritual or ceremonial observance per- 
formed at stated times ; a rite. 

Great was our cause? our old sotemnities 
From no blind zeal or fond tradition rise; 

But, saved from death, our Argives yearly pay 
These gratefbl honors to the god of day. Pope; 

2. Any celebration or ceremony calculated to 
inspire a feeling of seriousness, reverence, or 
awe ; a religious ceremony. 

What funeral pomp shall floating Tiber see. 

When, rising ftom his bed, he views the sad solemnly t 

Dryden. 

3. Gravity ; seriousness. ** The solemnity of 

their [the Spanish] language.” Addison. 

4. Affected gravity or seriousness. 

Solemnity ’s a cover for a sot. Totmg, 

5. {Law.) The formality necessary to render 

a contract, agreement, &o., valid. Bouvier 

t SO-hfeM'NI-ZATE, V. a. To solemnize. Birniet. 
s6L-^iM-Nl-ZA^TION, n. The act of solemnizing*, 
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celebration. “ The solcmiiizcUion of the mar- 
riage between Charles and Anne.” Bacon, 

SOL'l|lM-NlZE, V. a, [It. solenniszarc ; Sp. solem- 
nizar\ Vv, tolemnher.l [f. solemnized ; 

SOLEMNIZING, SOLEMNIZED.] 

1. To dignify by solemn ceremonies or for- 
malities ; to celebrate in due form ; to perforin 
religiously ; as, “To solemnize a marriage.” 

2. To make solemn or serious; to impress 

with reverence or awe. Dr. O. Gregonj, 

Idle talk unfit to solemnize the mind. Wilber/orce, 

jgi^ Tins use of solemnize is common in the United 
States ; and, though modern in England, it is now 
supported by respectable English autliorities. 

Syn, — Wee CELEBRA.TE. 

SOL'^:M-Nrz-lNG, p. a. Making, or tending to 
make, solemn or serious. 

What a calnainff, elevatinq, soletiinizing view of the tasks 
which we find oil rselves s ■ I'W n’t '• ■! > *’ '.'i.' '■^o- 
eation] would give us, if Vi , < •' >.i: .!■ lu l> ‘ >; 

Trench, 

SOL'j^M-NiZ-JjlR, n. One who solemnizes. Todd. 

SOL'^IMN-LY r^soTem-Ie), ad. In a solemn man- 
ner ; with solemnity. Baco^i. 

SO'HjlN, n, [Gr. oiah/Vj a channel.] 

1. (Ami.) The vertebral or spinal canal. 

Dung Us on, 

2. (Sttrg.) A semicircle of thin wood or 

strips of wood used for preventing the con- 
tact of the bed clothes in wounds, fractures, 
&c. ; a cradle. Dunglison. 

3. (ZooJ,) A genus of marine mollnsks ; the 

razor-hsh. — See Razor-fish Braude. 

SOr4-e-NA'OEAN (-Shan), n. (Zobl.) One of a 
family of bivalve mollusks, of which the razor- 
fish or solen is the type. Brande. 

SOL-^i-NA'CEOUS (-shus), cf. (ZoOl.) Relating to 
the solenaccans. * P. Cyc, 

fi6LE'N:gSS, Single state; individuality; sin- 
gleness. [ii.] Ld. Chesterfield. 

SO'L^N-ITE, n, (Pal) A fossil solen. Humhh, 

SQ-l£n'Q-D5N, n. [Gr. ffwAjjv, channel, and d<5<Jcis, 
dSoi/rof, tooth.] (Zool,\ A genus of insectivorous 
mammals found in Hispaniola. Eng. Cyc, 

SO'L^-NdlD, n. [Gr. a channel, and fuJof, 
form.] (Electro-Dynamics.) A system of small i 
electrical currents, equal and equidistant and 
returning into themselves, the planes of which 
are normals to any given line or curve upon 
which their centres are situated, and which 
forms the axis of the system. Brands. 

SO'L^IR, n. A sollar. — See Sollar, Todd. 

t SO'LgRT, a, [L. solerSy soUers, clever J Crafty ; 
subtle ; clever. (Jud worth. 

fSO-LER'TroiTS-NESS, n. Expertness; .skill. 

“ Natural sola^tousness'^ Bp. Hacket, 

SOLE'SHIP, w. Single state; soleness. “This 
dangerous soleshipJ^ [ii.] Sir E. Dering. 

S5L-FA' [sSl-fk', Ja.K. Sm.R.; sol-fa', Wb.], 
V, n. (Mies.) To sing the notes of the scale to 
the syllables applied to them by Guido. Moore. 

S5L-FA-NA'R|-A, n, [It. so^o, sulphur,] A 
sulphur mine. ' Smart. 

sdDF^’TJ'RA^n. [It. sojfo, sulphur.] (Geol.') 
A volcanic vent from which sulphur, sulphure- 
ous, and watery vapors and gases are emitted. 

Lyell, 

s6L-FA-tArTte, n. (Min.) A species of alum 
consisting of sulphate of soda, sulphate of 
alumina and water ; soda alum. Dana. 

BOLFEQQIARE (a5I-fed-j&r'$), v. n. [It.] To sol- 
fa, — See Sol-fa. Moore. 

SOLFEGOJO (s!Sl-iSd'j5), n. [It.] (Mus.) An ex- 
ercise for the voice, through all the various in- 
tervals, upon the syllables do, re, mi, fa, sol, 
la, si, Dwight. 

SO ’Lh [It,, pi. of solo^ (Mus.) Applied to two 
or more instruments or voices performing their 
respective parts singly. DwighJt, 

SO-Llp'JT (so-lls'it), V, a. [L. solidto, soUidto, 
to agitate ; Oscan soUus, all, and L. deo, to ex- 
cite ; It. solledtare ; Sp. solidtar ; Fr. soUiciter.) 

1, To disturb ; to disquiet, [r.] 

SolieU not thy thoughts with matters hid. MfUon. 

A, E, 1, O, tj, y, long / A, I, 


2. To excite ; to awaken , to summon j to in- 
vite ; to arouse ; to induce. 

Illicit lieiny with her wondious praise. Shak. 

He la mhcitcd b> popular custom to indulge himself m for- 
bidden libe I ties. Jiugers. 

3. To try to obtain; to seek to acquire 

To wheti by labor v hat might bo ravished b^^ arms was 
esteemed unwoithy of the Ui.ini.iii »piiit. GUibon. 

4. To request with urgency ; to a&k earnest- 
ly ; to importune ; to entreat , to implore. 

We heartily solicit 

Your gracious self to take on you the cho’^e 

And kingly government of this youi land. Shak. 

Syn. — See Ask. 

SO-LIQ'IT, V. n. To make solicitation ; to pre- 
Ver requests or petitions ; to ask 

Thcie arc great numbojs of persons who sohcit for places. 

Addibon. 

t SQ-LI^'IT, n. A solicitation. Shak. 

SO-Lt9'I-TANT, n. One who solicits. Roget. 

SQ-LI(,%l-TA'TION, n. [L. soUidtatio ; It. solle- 
citazione ; Sp. soheitacion ; Fr. sollicitati07i.'] 

1. The act of soliciting or inviting; excite- 
ment; invitation. 

Childieii arc surrounded with now things, which, by a 
constant t>olicitaUon. of tlicir senses, draw the mind coiihtunt- 
ly to them. Locke. 

2. Urgent request ; importunity. 

G. /. * 1 . i-., r.-.r'ci f.,*!,,.— spare the trouble 

<1 !»' ' . Milton. 

Syn.— SoUcitation is an earnest request , impor- 
tunitjf, a teasing and tioublesome solicitation. The 
solicitation, invitation, or request, of a friend or neigh- 
bor ; the importiimtif of a beggar. 

Sg-LI<;;'{T-iNG, n. Solicitation. Shak. 

SO-lJg'I-TgR, n. [Fr. soUidteur."] 

1. One who solicits, importunes, or entreats. 

2. (Laio.) A person authorized to appear and 

act for parties to suits in chancery ; a person 
admitted to practice in courts of chancery or 
of equity. BurriU. 

Syn. — See Lawyer. 

SQ-Lly'l-TQR-gfiN'gR-AL, n. (Eng. Law.) A 
law-ohicer of the cro'^ appointed by patent 
during the royal pleasure, and who has the care 
of managing the sovereign's affairs. Wkai'ton. 

SQ-Lly'I-TOtJ’S, a. ^ [L. soUdtus, soUicitus; It. 
soUecito ; Sp. soUdfo^ Having solicitude ; anx- 
ious ; careful ; apprehensive , concerned ; very 
desirous ; deeply interested ; earnest. 

“ It has commonly about before that which 
causes anxiety ; sometimes for or of. For is proper 
before something to be obtained.’* Johnson. 

No man is solieitous about the event of that which he has 
ill his power to dispose of. South. 

We are not sohciiom of the opinion and censures of men, 
but only that we do our duty. Jijt. Taylor. 

He was i^olmtouejor his advice. Clarendoju 

Syn. — See Careful. 

SO-Lly'l-TOtrS-LV, a.d. Anxiously ; veith solici- 
tude ; with care ’and concern, Bari'oxo, 

SO-Llg'l-TOUS-NfiSS, n. The state or the quali- 
ty of being solicitous ; solicitude. Boyle. 

SQ-Llg'l-TRESS, n. A woman who solicits; a 
female solicitor. Dryden. 

SO-Llg'I-TUDE, n. [L. solUdtudo ; It. soUicitu- 
dine', Sp. soUdtud', Fr. soUidtxid>e.'\ Mental 
disquietude resulting from the apprehension of 
evil or the hope of good ; anxiety ; carefulness ; 
concern ; care ; anxious care. 

If thev would but provide for otemity with the some so- 
heitinle and real caie os they do for this lift, they could not 
ftil of heaven Tillotson. 

Syru— See Care. 

t SQ-Llg-I-TU'Dl-NOtTS, a. Extremely solicitous. 

Itather carefiilly solicitous i^an anxiously soltcUwhnous. 

£roitme. 

s6l'ID, a, [L. solidus ; sohim, the bottom, the 
ground ; It. 5r Sp, solido ; Fr. soltde.) 

1, Hard ; firm ; not liquid, fluid, or gaseous. 

Land lOiat ever burned 

With solid ^ as the lake with liquid, lire. Milton. 

In physics, the term solid is applied to that 
condition of matter in which the attractive forces of 
the molecules are greater than the repulsive, and the 
molecules consequently cohere with greater or less 
force.” Brande. 

2. Full of matter ; compact; dense; not hol- 
low or superficial, “ This solid globe.” Shak, 

O', "if", shorty A, I» 0, TJ, Y* obscure^ fAre, 


3 Ha’sing all the geometrical dimensions, — 
length, bicadth, and thickness. 

In a Mild toot ai c 17:^ boltcl inches. Arbuthnot, 

4. Firm; stiong; stout; substantial. 

Tl c f’.i’: ’■ vt" * •"' . 1 ' p.ij, hni’t -fitr this man- 
ner, V • ,, '.v,' /■ su'd Addison. 

6. Sound; not weakly; healthy; robust; 
strong. “ A soltd constitution of body.” Watts. 

6 Real; true; u eighty; important; valid; 
not empty; not fallacious. “ Pregnant and solia 
reasons.” ^ K. Chailes, 

7. Atfect’^g cri^vi+vcr seiiousness; wearing 

an air of ( Ci 'v or wisdom, [li.] 

A solid man is, m plain Englibh, solemn fool. Dt yden, 

8. (Bot ) Without any cavities. Henslow 

Solid angle, (Oeom.) See Angle. — Solid J out, s, 

cube wliobc side is one foot, or twelve mcheb, and 
winch coiKseqiieiitly conTiuiis ITSyciiinc inches JJiUton, 
— Solid neirel, (Aith.) See 1Iollo\V-ne w EL. — ilo/td 
number, (Buth ) the piuduci of a number multiplied 
iiy another number which is tJie product of two 
factors. Hutton. — Solid .i |>'l•'llem v\hioh 

cannot he cunstruLled by i.' r. t I'.'i* oii^ of circles 
and straight lines, but lequircs for its construction 
the description of one or inoie conic sections. Brande. 
— Solid sqvaip, {Mil.) a body of infdiitiy where both 
lanks and files are equal* Md, Ency, — Solid yard, a 
cube wiiose side is one yard. 

Syn. — See Firm, Hard. 

SOL' ID, 71. 1. A solid or compact body or sub- 
stance, the adhesion of whose particles is such 
that an appreciable force is roqiiiicd to withdraw 
them from their ])laccs, or to change their lela- 
tive situation ; — used in contradistinction to 
Jfttid and Uqmd. Young, 

soluh in the human body are the bones, enrtiluses, 
tendonb, nmselcs, ligaments, aitcries, veins, nerv<*b, inein- 
branes, ski a, &.u. JJwiqlibOH. 

2. (Gcom.) A magnitude having length, 

breadtn, and thickness ; magnitude e.\tended in 
every possible direction ; volume. Hutton. 

Syn. — See Fluid. 

Cuhation of a solid, or cuhature of a solid, the finding 
of a cube equal to a given solid. — Ragnlar solids, 
solids that are bounded by regulai and equal polygons 
or f.ices ; legular poljhedions. They are the tetra- 
hedron, he\ahodion, octahedron, dodecahedron, and 
icosahedion — Measure of a solid, the number of cubic 
inches, cubic feet, &r., contained m it. — o} 
least resistance See Resistance. JIutton, 

t SOL'I-dAre, n. A small piece of money, Shak, 

s6l-1-DAR'1-TYj n. [Fr. sohdaritiK'] Fellow- 
ship, or joint’ interest, and mutual responsibil- 
ity. [Modern.] Malmesbury. 

jBSr" Solidarity, a word which we owe to the French 
Communists, and which nigmfies a community in gain 
and loss, m honor and dishonor, a being, so to speak, 
ail m tlic same bottom, is so convenient that it will 
be in vain to struggle against it Dr. Trench. 

t s6l'{-DATE, V. a. [L. solido, solidatus.) To 
make solid ; to consolidate. Cowley, 

SO-I^lD-l-Pl-CA'TION, n. \h, solidus, solid, and 
facto, to make ; i^'r. solidification.'] The act, or 
the process, of making solid. Brande. 

SO-LlD'{-Py, V. a [L. solidus, solid, and fado, 
to make ; I'r. soUaifier.] [t, solidified ; m. 
SOLIDIFYING, SOLIDIFIED.] To make solid; 
to reduce to the state of a solid ; to consefiidate. 

SQ-lId'I-FY, V. n. To become solid. Miller. 

s6L'JD-I§M, n. (Med.) The doctrine that refers 
all diseases to alterations of the solid parts of 
the body. Dunglison. 

SOL'ID-IST, n. (Med.) One who holds the doc- 
trine of solidism. 

The snhfli<>ts think that the aolids alone are endowed with 
vital propciticH, that they altmc can receive tiu* impression of 
morbific agents, and be the heat of pathological phenomena. 

Bunghson. 

SQ-LId'I-TY, n. [L. soliditas', solidus, solid; It. 
soUdith ; Sp. sohdez ; Fr. solidiU.] 

1. The state of being solid ; the quality of a 

body whose integrant molecules are so united by 
the force of cohesion that an appreciable force 
is required to separate them, or to change their 
relative situation; — opposed to fluidity or li- 
quidity. Young. Button. 

2. Fulness of matter; compactness; density; 

— opposed to hollowness. Johnson, 

3. Truth ; reality ; weight ; soundness ; im- 
portance ; — opposed to fallaciousness or weak- 
ness. “ The solidity of his reasoning.” Prior, 

FAR, fAST, FALL; HJIiR, Hj£R 
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This pretence has a great deal more of art than of nohdify 
in it. WateTUind. 

4. Thoroughness ; profound and accurate 

scholarship ; profound attainments. 

His r"'’ v,v the 'eidT? o^*he 

c'* . ' ij « ■ I. i: «: It* >,.i .‘i’ » “■ 

'I ' . » . . .1 o.. ■ .1 - Addition. 

5. {Geom.) The solid contents of a body; 

volume. Davies ^ Peck, 

SOL'|D-LY, ad, 1. In a solid manner; veith so- 
lidity ; drmly ; densely. Johnson. 

2. On firm or good giounds ; truly. 

A complete brave man ought to know solidly the main 
end he is in the world for. Digby. 

S6l'|D-NESS, n. The state or the quality of 
being solid ; solidity ; firmness ; density. Bacon. 

SOL-1-D0N'GU-LAR, a. Solidungulous. J.Agric. 

S5L-1-D(jN'GU-LATE, n. [L. solidus, solid, and 
ungula, a hoof.]* {Zobl.') A soliped. Bratide. 

SOM-dOn'GU-LOCS, a. Having hoofs that are 
whole, as a torse ; not cloven-footed. B}Qicne, 

S6L-1-FID'I-AN, n. [L. solus, alone, and fides, 
faith.] {TheoL) One who rests on faith alone 
for salvation, without any connection with 
works ; — opposed to NuUiJidian. Buck. 

,c «.o* «... cf the Solifidians, that all reli 

.'i',' c ) ~ ... Hcaiunond. 


t SOL-{-TA-Rf'Jg;-TY» n. The state of being soli- 
tary. * * Cudworth. 

SOL'l-TA-Rl-LY, ad. In a solitary manner ; in 
solitude or loneliness. Hooker. 

SOL'1-TA-RI-N£ss, n. The state of being solita- 
ry ; solitude ; loneliness. Sidney. 

s 6L'I-TA-RY, a. solitarmsi solus, alone; It. 
^ Sp. shlttdno ; Fj . sohtaire,'] 

1. Living, or being, alone ; not having com- 
pany ; without society ; alone j lonely. 

Those rare and solitary, these in docks. Milton. 

Satan explores his sohtaiy flight. Milton, 

2. Gloomy ; desolate ; dismal. 

Let that night be solitary i let no joyful voice come therein. 

Job Lii. 7. 

3. Single; sole; individual. 

Nor did a solitary vengeance serve. Kmg Charles. 

4. {Bot.) Single ; not associated. Gray. 

Syn. — Solitary, sole, only, and sinffle, are opposed 

to several or many. A solitary act of kindness ; the 
sole ground of defence ; the mly reason or means ; a 
single instance or sheet. Solitary, lonely, retired, 
desert, and desolate, are all applied to places, but with 
different modifications of solitude, which belongs to 
all of them. A solitary dwelling ; a lonely place ; a 
retired situation , a desert island j a desolate country. 
— See Alone, Lonuly. 


SQL-STF'TJAL rsol-sfIsh'?il), a, [L. solstitialis\ 
It. solsiizidle ; Sp. ^ Fr. if)lsticial.\ 

1. Pertaining to a solstice. Browne. 

2. Happening at a solstice, particularly at 

the summer solstice. “ Solstitial summer's 
heat." Milton. 

Sohtitial points, (JiAron.) the points of the ecliptic 
at winch the sun ariives at the tune of the solstices , 
the first points of Cancer and Capricorn. Brands. 

SOL-U-BIL'l-TY, n. The state of being soluble ; 
the quality of being susceptible of solution in a 
menstruum. Glanvill, 

SOl'U-BLE, a. [L. soluhiUs ; soho, to loosen, to 
solve ; It. soluhile ; Sp. <Sr Fr. soluble, 

1. That may be dissolved ; susceptible of be- 
ing held in solution. Henry. 

2. Producing laxity ; relaxing, [r.] Johnson. 

Soluble glass, a silicate of potassa and soda, which, 

applied in solution to the smface of wood, calico, 
paper, &:c., renders them unsusceptible of taking fire 
from contact with an ignited body. Gre. 

SOL'U-BLE-NESS, n. The quality or the state of 
being soluble ; solubility. Clarke. 

s6'LVND-g66se, n. See Solanb-goose. Grew. 

SO 'L US, a. [L* — feminine sota.l Alone ; — used 
in diamatic and musical entertainments. 


SOL-J-PlD'l-AN, a. Relating to the Solifidians. 
“ A SoUJidian Christian." FeUham. 

s6l-1-FID'1-AN-I§]VI, n. (Theol.) The doctrines 
or tenets oi Solifidians. 

That we may be able to answer the Papists, who charge us 
with Sohfidiaimm, as, if we were of this tm ' -n. if 
ri”i (»o bp*- tr’i®*" rh’-!*'*- — that is, be bur <. *. - 

«■ . I and pardon h ^ 

4 , ii'o , I ••*<•<< I) I ’ • that 18 thus peisuadcd need nut 
tiki I ':y 1*1 I u> 4 * vu . iS salvation, but may live as he 
list. Tillotson. 

t SoL'J-F(3RM, a. [L. sol, sohs, the sun, and 
forma, form.] Formed like the sun. Cudworth. 

SO-LlL'O-aUiZE (so-in'o-kwiz), V. n. To utter 
a soliloquy ; to talk to one's self. Cooper. 

SQ-LlL'Q-aUlZ-lNG, n. The act of uttering a 
soliloquy. Clarke. 

SQ-lIl'Q-GUY (so-Kl'o-kwe), n. [L. soUloquium ; 
solus, alone., and loquor, to speak ; It. §• Sp. ao- 
hloquio ; Fr. soliloque.l A talking to one's 
self; a discourse uttered in solitude, or ad- 
dressed by a person to himself ; a monologue. 

The whrt’p po^’m *« n 9rhfr,^ <v: the thnt 

speaks, he ii .i: u ici i' 4 >.*. on i ■ ‘i a •. lO-. /' co# 

Soliloqmum seems to us so natural, indeed, so 
necessary a word, this soliloquy, or talking of a man 
with himself, something which would so inevita- 
bly seek out Its suitable expression, that it is hard 
to peisuade one’s self that nu one spoke of a soliloquy 
before Augustine, that the word should have been in- 
vented, as he distmctly informs us, by himself. 
Trench. 

S^L'i-PJEd, n. [L. solus, alone, and pes, pedis, a 
foot ; It. solipede ; Sp. soUpedo ; Fr. solip^de.'] 
(ZoC/l.) One of a tribe of mammals including 
those with only a single hoof on each foot, as 
the horse, the ass, &c. ; a solidungulate. Brands. 

jgggr'Tlie last syllable of the following class of 
words is derived from the Latin word yes, foot, viz.: 
biped, centiped, cirroped, cmdyloped, milleped, multi' 
ped, palmiped, plumiped, quadruped, and sohped ; and 
It would seem proper that the syllable in each should 
be spelled and pronounced in the same manner. The 
last syllable of biped and quadruped is uniformly 
written ped, without a final e. With regard to the 
others, usage is divided, though the final syllable of 
most of them has been heretofore more commonly 
written pede, with a final e ; and it is pronounced 
by some orthoepists long, and by others short. There 
IS no good reason for this diversity, and the best, and, 
perhaps, only practicable mode of establishing uni- 
formity, IS to spell them all without a final e, and 
pronounce tlie final sy liable, short.— See Mille- 
REU. 

BQ-LlP'^-DOfJs, a. Having hoofs which are not 
cloven ; solidungulous. Clarke. 

SdL-I-TAreB' (sM-j-tir'), n. [Fr.] 1. A hermit; 
an anchorite ; a recluse. Pope. 

2. An ornament for the neck. Shenstone. 

3. Any game, as at cards, that can be played 

by only one person ; — particularly applied to a 
game played with thirty-six pegs upon a board 
pierced with thirty-seven holes arranged in a 
peculiar manner. Landais. 

S6l-1-TA'RJ-AN, n. A hermit; a solitary; an 
anchorite ; a recluse. Sir Jt. Tufisden. 


s6l'I-TA-RY, n. [Fr. solitaire.'] One who lives 
alone dr in* solitude ; a hermit ; a recluse. Pope. 

SOL'1-TUDE, n. [L. solitudo ; solus, alone ; It. 
solitudine; Sp. soledad; "Fr. solitude.] 

1. The state of being alone ; a lonely state ; 
a lonely life ; loneliness. 

Whosoever is delighted with solitude is either a wild beast 
or a god. Bacon. 

ITow *iwpot, I’ow oacoinff sweet, is solitudel 
12 irgi. ’*1 iiu *>'111 c* 1114 11 ( 1 1 »* ii.vretieat 
'Whom 1 may whisper, Solitude is sweet. Courier. 

2. Isolation; seclusion; remoteness. ^*Tbc 

solitude of liis little parish.” Law. 

3. A lonely or solitary place; a desert. 

** These deep solitudes,** Pope. 

Syn.-— See Privacy. 

SQ-LtV'A-GANT, a. Wandering about alone; 
solivag*ous,* Ch^anger. 

SQ-LlV'A-GOtJs, a. [L. solimgus ; solus, alone, 
and vagor, to wander.] Wandering about alone ; 
soUvagant. Gmt, Mag, 

s6l'LAR, n, [L. solarium, a flat house-top, a 
terrace or balcony ; sol, soils, the sun.] 

1. t An open ^llery at the top of a house ; — 
an upper room ; a loft ; a garret. Tusser. Wood. 

2. An entrance or a gallery of boards in a 

mine. [Cornwall, Eng.] Todd. 

S(5l-M 1-ZA'TION (s51-m§-za'slHin), n. [From the 
musical terms sol, mi.] {Mits.) The act or the 
art of sounding the notes, with the correspond- 
ing syllables, of the gamut ; sol-faing. Moore. 

SO'LO, n. ; pi, s5'lo^. [It., from L. solus, alone.] 
(Mus.) A composition for a single voice, or for 
a single instrument. Mason, 

s5l'’0-MQN’§-L5AP, n. A plant. Johnson. 

SOL'g-MON’^EAL, n. {Bot.) The common 
name of liliaceous perennial herbs of the genus 
Polygonatum, bearing axillary, nodding, green- 
ish flowers. Gray. 

False SolomoTi*s seal, a name applied to perennial 
herbs of the genus Smtlacina. Gray. 

f s6l'ST£aD (-stSd), n. Solstice. Holland. 

SdL'STICE (ssrstis), n. [L. solstitium ; sol, the 
sun, and sisto, to stand ; It. solstizio ; Sp. solsti- 
do ; Fr, solstzee^ 

1. (Astron.) The time at which the sun is at 

its greatest distance from the equator, either 
north or south, and when its diurnal motion in 
declination ceases ; or the point in the ecliptic, 
either north or south of the equator, at which 
the sun ceases to approach to, or to recede from, 
the pole, being, on the north, the first point of 
Cancer, at which the sun arrives about the 21st 
of June, or, on the south, the first point of 
Capricorn, at which the sun arrives about the 
21st of December. Brands. Herschel. 

2. The act of standing still, as of the sun. 

The Jews that can believe the supernatural misfice of the 
sun In the days of Juahua. have yet the impudence to deny 
the eclipse, which cveiy pagan confessed at his (Christ's) 
death. Broione. 


SO-LUTE', a. [L. sohitus, loosed ; soloo, to loosen.] 

1. t Loose; free; relaxed; joyous. Young. 

2. {Bot.) Loose ; not adhering or adnate. Sni. 
t SQ-LUTE', V. a. 1. To solve ;“-to dissolve. Bacon. 

2. To grunt absolution to ; to absolve. Bale. 


SQ-LU'TION, n. [L. solutio’, solvo, solutus, to 
loosen, to solve ; It. soluzione ; Sp. solucion ; 
Fr. solution.] 

1. The act of solving, or the state of being 
solved ; resolution ; explanation ; explication. 
A solutiofi of all difficulties,” Bp. Horsley 


Something yet of doubt 
Which only thy solution 


rexnains, 
can resolve. 


Homer has divided each of his poems into two parts, and 
has put a particular intrigue, and the solution ot it, into each 
part. Bo/ie. 


' 2. The act of dissolving, or the state of being 
dissolved; the dilfusion of the pai tides of a 
solid throughout a liquid without destroying its 
transparency, the cohesion of the solid being 
overcome by the mutual affinity of the two 
bodies. Henry. 


4®=- « Solution is the result of a feeble affinity, but 
one ill which the properties of the dissolved body are 
unaltered.” Sillman. 


“ When any solvent has taken up as much of 
any particular substance as it is capable of, the solu- 
tion obtained is termed a saturated one ; and what 
shows that the change of form from solid to fluid is 
the result of chemical affinity, is the fact that water, 
which 18 saturated with one substance, will take up 
another.” P. Cyc. 

3. A substance dissolved in a menstruum, or 

a fluid having a substance dissolved in it; a 
transparent compound of a liquid and a solid, 
in which the solid disappears; as, A solution 
of salt in water.” ’ Henry. 

4. Separation ; disjunction ; breach ; disrup- 
tion. “ Solution of continuity.” Bacon, 

5. Dissolution ; disunion. Solutions of con- 
jugal society.” Locke, 

6. Release ; deliverance ; discharge ; libera- 
tion ; disengagement. Barrow. 

7. {MathT) The operation or the method of 

finding such values of unknown quantities as 
will satisfy a given equation, or answer the 
conditions of a given problem; resolution: 
also, the answer to a problem or to an ela- 
tion. P. Cyc. 

8. {Med.) The termination of a disease ; — a 
termination of a disease accompanied by criti- 
cal signs : — the crisis of a disease. Dunglison. 

9. {Civil Law.) Faymeitt; satisfaction of a 

creditor. Bouvier. 


s5L'y-TlVB, a. [It. ^ Sp. solutivo ; Fr. solutif] 
Dissolvent ; laxative. Bacon. 

S6LV-A-bIl'I-TY, n. [It. solvaUlitd ; Fr. solva- 
bility^ Ability to pay all debts; solvency; 

solvableness. Coleridge. 

s5lv'a-BLE, a. 1. That may be solved, resolved^ 
or ex*^ained ; solvible. Home Tooke, 

2. That can be paid, as a debt. Todd. 


S6LV'A-BLE-NfiSS, n. The state of being solva- 
ble ; ’solvability. Ash. 
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S6LVE (s3lv), V, a, [L. fioIiOy to loosen, to solve ; 
It. solvere ; Sp. solver ; Fr. soi^dre.] [i. solved ; 

pp. SOLVING, SOLVED ] 

1. To explain ; to resolve ; to clear ; to unfold. 

To raise objections merely ior the sake of answennpr and 

solving them. tFatts. 

2. {Math<) To find such values for the un- 
known quantities of, as of an equation or a 
problem, as will satisfy the former or answer the 
conditions of the Utter. 

Syn. — To solve and to resolve differ little in mean- 
ing and application. Solve problems and doubts ; re- 
solve (lilficulties or intricate questions ; explain words 
and sentences. 

SOlv'^;n-CY, w. The state of being solvent; 
ability to p’ay all debts. — See Solvent. Burke, 

^OLV'^IND, n. Something to be dissolved. Clarke, 

COLV'^NT, a, [L, solvOf solvensy to solve, to pay.] 

1. Having power to dissolve, as a fluid. Boyle, 

2. Able to pay all debts. llacket, 

43^ Solvent implies a present ability to pay. . . . 

Ability to pay m full has also always been considered 
an essential element of solvenetj, BurnlL 

S6lV'®NT, n, Afluid that dissolves a substance ; 
a menstruum. “ Solvents for silver.” Boyle, 

s5lv^5II, n. One who, or that which, solves. 
SOLV'i-BLE, a. Solvable. — See Solvable. Hale. 

i* SO-MAT 10, } ffw/ioriicds ; the 

t SO-MAtT-CAL, ) body!] Pertaining to the body ; 
bodily ; corporeal. Ask, 

SQ-mAt'ICS, n, pi. The science of bodies or 
material substances ; somatology. Royet, 

SO'MA-tIst, n, [Gr. erw/iw, the body.] One who 
adniits the existence of material substances 
only, or who denies the existence of spiritual 
substances ; a materialist, [ii.] Gkmvill. 

S6-MA-T6L'Q-^Y» aHpia, ffcli/i aroj:, the 

body, and Idyoc, a discourse ; It, <5? Sp. somato- 
logia; Fr. somatoloyie.] 

1. The doctrine of bodies or material sub- 
stances ; — opposed to psychology, Coleridge, 

2. A (riscourse on the human body. Dunglison, 

S0-MA-T6t'0-MY,w. [Gr. o-fl/ia, e^paros^ the body, 
and rffjMvcj, to cut.] Anatomy* Dunghson, 

SOM'BRE (s3m'b§r) [som'ber, Ja. K, Sm, R. Wb.’Jt 
a, [Fr. sombre, Irom Low L. sumbra, shade, 
from L. umbra,'] Dark ; dusky ; gloomy ; mel- 
ancholy ; sad ; shady ; sombrous ; obscure. 

With blood-shot eyes and sombre mien. Gmnger, 
t SOM'BRE, n. Gloom ; duskiness. IVilUams, 
SOM'BRE-LY, ad. Gloomily ; darkly. Clarke. 

SOM'BRE-NESS (som'bgr-nSs), n Shadiness ; 
gloominess ; darkness. Sat, Mag, 

SpJJf-BfiE ^JfZ0(-bra'r5), w. [Sp.] A,\i.zX, Velasquez, 

II SOM'BROUS, or SOM'BROUS [sSra'brus, C, CL 
Wr^\ sOm'briJis, Ja, Sm, R, IVb ; sSm'brus or 
som'brus, AT.], a. Dark , gloomy; sombre, “A 
sombrous hue,” Knox, 

II SOM'BROVS-LY, ad. Gloomily; duskily, Clarke. 
[|s6M'BROyS-N£sS, w. Sombreness- Clarke. 

s6mE. zaam ^ Ger, sam,] A termination 

of many adjectives denoting a certain degree of 
the quality or property indicated ; as gamesome, 
blithesojwo, wholesome, toilsome, lonesome* 

S6me (sHra), a. [Goth, sum; A. S. sum, som; 
Dut. sommige ; Frs. sume; Old Ger. sum, sume; 
Dan. 5ow?no, some, som, who, which, that ; Sw. 
somliga, some, som, who, which, that; Icel, 
mmr, a certain one.] 

1. Denoting a certain, but indeterminate, 

quantity or amount of; more or less as to quan- 
tity. “ Some fresh water.” Rc^igh, 

2. Denoting a certain, but indeterminate, 
number of ; more or less as to number ; several. 

Some seedi fell by the vayslde. Malt, xiii. 4. 

3. One, without determining who or which; 
a, an, any. 

Let us slay him, mO. ca«t him into some pit, and we will 
say. Some evil beast hath devoured him. Gen. xxxvii. 20. 

The pilot of some small, night-feundered skiff. Milton. 

Some is often used substantively, for some peo- 
ple, some persons, or some thing, some tilings, some 
portion or as an culjpctive pronoun, for some people, 
certain persons, or some portion , and it is often 


opposed to others ; as, “ Some are happy, while others 
are miserable.*’ 

Some flee the city, some the hermitage. Blair, 

Your edicts some leclaiin from sins. 

But most your life and blest example wiiib. Dryden, 

The priest shall put some of tlie blood upon the hoi ns of 
the altar. Lev. iv. 7. 

Let me now leave with thee some of tlio folk that are 
with me. Gen. xxxiii. Id. 

jggp It IS sometimes used before a number or quan- 
tity m the sense of about or near, showing that the 
ni. 1‘1 1 ! »■! i| 1.1 Ml I IS uncertain or conjectural “ A 
\i! i'».‘ ( f . ‘ eighty houses.” Carca, Some 
eight leagues ” Raleigh, “ The object is at some 
good distance.” Bacon. Some usually denotes a 
larger number than several, but, m opposifion to 
wifl/iy, a small number; as, J la/iij engaged in the 
enterprise ; some of them succeeded.” 

4^ It is often incorrectly used, colloquially, m the 
United States, for somewhat ; as, “ lie is some better, 
some stronger, some oldei, some wisei.” 

s6ivIE'BOD-Y (siim'bod-e), n. L A person not 
know'n* or identified ; some person ; one. 

Jesus said. Somebody hath touched me. Luke viii. 46. 
2. A person of importance or consideration. 
Before these days rose up T’ i. .d'-'. 1. asiii. • iv' . ’f * 1 1*. 
somebody, - ' « i ..0 

t SOME'DEAL (siimMsi), ad. In some degree or 
extent ; somewhat. Spenser, 

SO MB' 110 W (siini'libu), ad. In one way or other ; 
in some way. Cheym. 

t SOM'gR, n. [Fr. sonvmier^ A sumpter-horse ; 
a hoise for bearing buidens. Berners, 

sOm'JPR-SAulT (-s3iwlt), n, A somerset. Donne. 

s6m'^:R-S£t (sQm'er-sSt), n. [It. sopra salto ; so- 
pra (L. supra), over, above, and sallo {h.scdftis), 
a leap ; Fr. soubresaut.'] A leap in which a per- 
son throws the heels over the head and lights 
on the feet ; — written also somersault, summer- 
sault, sommerset, and summerset. Gay. 

SOM'^IR-vIlL-ITE, n. {Min.) A mineral com- 
posed chiefly of silica, alumina, lime, and mag- 
nesia, found at Vesuvius in dull-yellow crys- 
tals ; a variety of melUlite. Dana, 

s6me'THJNG (shm'thjng), n, 1. A thing, indefi- 
nitely ; a thing unknown, indeterminate, or not 
specified. “Fetch me something** ^^Some- 
thing doth approach.” Shah, 

IT.' th-’m * . . and commanded tliat wwethmg 

. ’ . I . . I . « " to eat. Math v. 43, 

2. An indeterminate quantity; some part, 
portion, or degree. 

Something yet of doubt Tcmains. Milton, 

Something of it arises from our infant state. Watts, 

3. A thing or a person meriting considera- 
tion ; a person or thing of importance. 

If a man thmketh himself to be something when he is 
nothing, he decciveth himself. Gal vi. 3. 

SOME'TIIJNG, ad. In some degree ; somewhat. 

“ A wrong something unfilial,” Shak, 

s6me'TI 1VIE (sfim'tim), ad. 1. Once; formerly; 
— now and then ; sometimes, [b.] 

T'-. ■ I •» PI 

Jr V 1 >■ »'« D,.ii'.*-k 
D.u-o'm;. c I" Cl. ShoJc, 

2 At one time or other hereafter. Johnson. 

ts6ME'TIME (sum'-), a. Being or existing for- 
merly. “ My sometime daughter.” Shak. 

s6me'tIime§ (sHm'timz), ad, 1. At some times; 
at one time or other ; now and then. 

It is good that we sometimes be contradicted, and that we 
always bear it well. Bp. Taylor, 

2. At one time. ** Sometimes the one and 
sometimes the other.” Burnet. 

S6 ME' WHAT (siim'hw3t), n. A certain, but in- 
determinate, quantity, degree, or part ; more or 
less. “ Somewhat of work.” Wichliffe, 

The salts have sonvswhod of a nitrous taste. Grem. 

S6mE'WHAT [sSm'Iiwbt), ad. In some quantity 
or degree ; more or less. “ He is sonieiohat ar- 
rogant at his first entrance.” Dryden, 

s6me'WHERE (shm'hwAr), ad. In some place ; 
in one place or another. JSewton, 

They are returned, and somewhere live obscurely. Dryden, 

t sOme'WHIlE, ad. Once ; for a time. Spenser. 

sOme'WHItH'^K, adl. To some place. Smart. 

SOMMEJL (sSm'mal'), n. [Fr., from L. somnus.] 

1. Sleep; repose. Landats. 


2. (Mus.) A grave air in old serious operas, 
as inducing sleepiness or drowsiness. Moore. 

SOM 'MITE, n. {Min.) A variety of nepheline 
from Soinma, Italy Dana, 

SQM-NAM-BU-eA'TIQN, n. The act of walking 
in one’s sleep , somnambulism. Dunglison, 

SOM-nAm'BU-LA-TOR, n. One who walks in 
sleep ; a somnambuhst. Pritchard, 

SQM-nAM'BULE, 71. [Fr.] A somnambulist; a 
somnambulator. Qu, Rev, 

SOM-NAM'BU-LIC, a. Relating to, or practising, 
somnambulism. Qu. Rev, 

SQM-nAm'BU-LI§M, n. [L. somnus, sleep, and 
ambulo, to walk ; It. sonnamhuhsiuo ; Sp. som- 
namhulismo ; Fr. somnambidisme^ The act, 

the practice, or the disease, of walking in one’s 
sleep ; — the state of a person w’ho, apparently 
insensible to external objects, acts as if in a state 

of consciousness. P. Cyo„ 

SOM-NAM'BU-LIST, n. ^ One affected with, or 
practising, somnambulism ; a sleep-walker. 

The lonmamfmh'.t clupcts himself with uuemug certainty 
through the most intricate windings. Bp, JPotteva, 

SOM-NAM-BF-LTsT'1C, a. Pertaining to som^ 
nambulism ; somnambulic. Dutiglison. 

t SOM'NJpR, n, A summoner. — See Summoneii. 

S6m'NI-AL, a. [L. so7nnialis ; sonmium, a dream.] 
Relating to dreams. Coleridge. 

SOM'Nf-A-TlVE, a. Relating to, or producing, 
dreams, [ii.] Coleridge, 

t SOM-NIC'U-LOtrs, a. [Ij. somtiiczdosus,] Drow 
sy ; sleepy ; sluggish. Blount. 

SOM-NiF'JgR-oCrs, a, [L. somnifer \ somnus, 
sleep, and fero, to bring; It. sonniferoi Sp, 
sonmifero ; Fr. somtiij^re.] Causing or indu- 
cing sleep ; soporiferous ; soporific ; somnific, 
“ Somniferous potions.” WaUon. 

SOM-nIf'|C, a. [L. som^iijicus; som^ius, sleep, 
and facto, to make.] Causing or inducing 
sleep ; somniferous ; soporific. Johnson, 

I f SOM-NIF'U-GOUS, a. [L. som7ins, sleep, and 
fvgio, to flee.] Driving away sleep. Bailey, 

S0M-NlL'0-au£NCE, n, [L. so77i7ivs, sleep, and 
loqifor, to speak.] The act or the practice of 
talking in one’s sleep ; somniloquism. D&ndy. 

S0M-NlL'0-ClUl§M, n. The act of talking in 
one’s sleep ; somniloquence. Coleiidge. 

SOM-NlL'g-GlUlST, n. One who talks in sleep ; 
one who practises somniloquism. Denay, 

SOM-NlL'O-aUOtjTS, a. Apt to talk in sleep; 
talking in one’s sleep. W7'ight, 

SOM-NIL'O-auy, n. The act of talking in one’s 
sleep; somniloquism; somniloquence. Ci'aig, 

SQM-NIP'A-THY, n. Somnopathy, Wright, 

SbM'iN'I-trM, 71, [L., a dream; somnus, sleep.] 

1. A dream ; a combination of ideas or images 

that present themselves to the mind during 
sleep. Dunglison, 

2. A state between sleeping and waking in 

which persons perform acts of which they are 
unconscious. Mitchell, 

SGM'NO-LiflNCE, ) somnole 9 itia ; som 7 ius, 

SdM'NO-LEN-CY, S sleep ; It. so7molen/za ; Sp. 
8om7iolcncia ; Fr. so7n7iolcnce.] 

1. Inclination to sleep ; sleepiness ; drowsi- 
ness. Chaucer, 

2. A peculiar state between waking and sleep- 
ing. Dunglison. 

Sf)M'NO-LfiNT, a, [L. somnolentm; Pt, somno- 
U7it^ Sleepy; drowsy. Bullokan 

s5M'NO-LfiNT-LV, ad. Sleepily. Wright. 

S0M-N6P'A-THY, n, [L. somnus, sleep, and Gr, 
a passive state.]] Mesmeric sleep ; mes- 
meric somnambulism. DungUson, 

\ b6mp'M'6xjr, n. [See ’S ummon.] An officer 
who summoned delinquents to appear in eccle- 
siastical courts ; an apparitor. Chaucer, 

s6n (sfin), n, [M. Goth, sunus ; A. S. sunn, suns ; 
Dut. soon; Ger. sohn; Dan. sbn; Sw. son; 
Icel. yowr.— Polish, Russ., &c., syn, — Sansc. 
su7in,] 
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SOOTHE 


1. A male child ; — opposed to daughter, 

** The son of Heniy the Fiith.” Shaku 

Would God I had died for thee, O Absalom, my son^ my 
son. 2 Sam. xviii. 33. 

2. A male descendant, however distant. 

I am the son of the wise, the sow of ancient kings. Isa. xix. 11. 

3. A compelLition or style of address of an 
old person to a young man, or of a piiest or 
teacher to his disciple. 

Hr ’ O'* 1 ’ in thy drift; 

It-' j , , • ! I' I . ’iddUngshrift, Shak. 

4. A native of a country. 

Britain then 

Secs arts her savage sons control. Pope. 

5. Any person or thing in which the relation 
of a son to a parent is perceived or imagined. 

Earth's tall sons, the cedar, oak, and pine. Blacknm e. 

6 . Jesus Christ; the Son of God; Saviour. 

The Father sent the Son to be the Saviour of the vroild. 

1 John. IV, 14. 

SO'NANCE, w. [Fr. SOW, sound.] Sound; — writ- 
ten also so7iaunce. Heyxcood* 

SO'NANT, a. [X. sono^ sonans, to sound.] Re- 
lating to, or giving, sound. Gibbs. 

SO-JfA'TA [so-na'tai, S. W, P, F.; so-nd'ta, J. Ja. 
'K. Sm IVbX n. [It., from sonar'e (L. sowo), to 
sound.] {Mm.) A composition for a piano, an 
organ, or other instrument, usually of three or 
four distinct movements, each with a unity of 
its own, yet all related so as to form one varied 
but consistent whole. Dwight. 

jggp* It commonly bepiins with an alle^^ro, some- 
times preceded by a slow introduction. Then come 
the andante, adagio, or largo ; Then the lively and 
playful minuet and tno, oi scherzo ; and lastly the 
finale, in quick time. The sonata foim is common 
also to the symphony and the trio, quartet, quintet, 
&c., for stringed instruments. JDmght. 

S6N'cy, a. Pleasant ; lucky ; thriving. [North 

of Eng.] Broc/cett. 

SONG, n. [A. S. sang, song ; Dut. zang ; Ger. 
sang, gesanq ; Dan. sang ; Sw. sang ; Scot. 
sang> — See Sing.] 

1 . That which is sung or uttered with musi- 

cal modulations of the voice. The sound of 
dance and song.** Milton. 

2. A poem sung or to be sung; a ballad. 
** Songs of woe.” “ Songs of peace.” Shak. 

The oldest literary compositions, among all nations, are 
found to be sonars. Mit/ord. 

I never heard the old sorg of Percy and Douglas that I 
found not my hcait moved more than with a trumpet. Sidney. 

3. A lay ; a strain ; a hymn ; a poem. 

The bard that first adorned our native tongue. 

Tuned to liis British lyre this ancient song. Bryden. 

4. Poetry; poesy; verse. MiUon. 

Names memorable long. 

If there be force in virtue or in song. Pope, 

6 . Notes or singing of a bird 

The lark, the messenger of day. 

Saluted in her song the morning gray. J>ryden. 

6 . A trifle ; something of little or no value ; 
as, “ To buy a thing for a song.** 

Old song, a trifle. 1 do not intend to be thus put 
off with an old songJ*^ More. 

Syn. — Song, psalm., hymn, anthem, carol, lay, bal- 
lad, ditty, dirge, and requiem, all denote small poems 
or poetical compositions intended to be sung. Song 
is a term of various application ; as a sacred, a 
humorous, a bacchanalian, a patriotic, or awarsow^^; 
the song of the angels or of drunkards. Psalms, 
hymns, and anthems, are sacied songs, used in divine 
worship. Carol, or a strain, is a song of joy or of de- 
votion. Lays, ballads, and dxtties, are small, light 
pieces of poetry sung on various common topics. A 
funeral dirge ; a requiem for the dead. 

s 6 ng'-CrApt, 91. The art of composing songs ; 
versification. Longfellow. 

s 5NO'-5N-N6'BLED (-bid), a. Ennobled or ex- 
alted in song. Coleridge, 

s 6 ng'F 1 &L, a. Of melodious sound. Savage. 

t s 6 NG'ISH, a Consisting of, or like, songs. 

Ikyden. 

S5NG'L^;SS, a. Without song ; not singing. 

Silent rows the songless gondolier. Byron. 

SONG'STER, n. A person, or a bird, that sings. 

Either songster, holding ont their throats, 

And folding up their wings, renewed their notes. Bryden. 

s 6 ng' STRESS, n, A female singer. Thomson. 

SQ-NlP'i)R-O 0 S, a, [L. sonm, a sound, and/ero, 
to bear.] Producing sound ; sonorific. DerJiam. 


SUN'-IN-LAw, n. The husband of a daughter. 

It pleased David well to be the king’s son-inAcvw. 

1 Sam. xviii. 26. 

sOn'N^T, n. [It. sonetto ; Sp. soneto ; Fr. aow- 
7 tet.‘] A short poem ; — especially a short poem 
consisting of fourteen lines, comprising two 
quatrains and two tercets. HoUand. P. Cyc. 
t S^N'NlgT, V. n. To compose sonnets. Bp. HaU. 

SON-N^T-EER', 9 %, A writer of sonnets ; a small 
poet ; — usually in contempt. Pope. 

t SON'NET-jpR, n. A sonneteer. Shak. 

s 6 n'N 51 T-Ing, n. The act of making sonnets, 
or the act of singing. 

Deafy groves now mainly ring 

With each sweet bird’s sonneting. Browne. 

t SON'NET-IST, n. A sonneteer. Bp. HaU. 

SON'NET-iZE, V, 91, To compose a sonnet or 
sonnets. Maunder, 

SON'NjpT-WRiT'ER (-rit'ei), n. A writer of son- 
nets ; a sonneteer. Warton. 

t s 6 n'N 1 SH, a. Like the sun or the beams ot 

the sun ; sunny. Chaucer. 

sON'NITE, 91. One of a Mahometan sect who be- 
lieved in the authority of tiadition, as opposed 
to the Shiites ; an orthodox Mussulman ; — writ- 
ten also Su9imte, Soo9iee, and Sumiie. P. Cyc. 

SQ-NoSl'E-TER, 9 X [L. sonus, a sound, and me- 
t9'um, a measure.] 

1. An apparatus for illustrating the phenom- 

ena presented by sonorous bodies, and the ratios 
of their vibrations, by the transverse vibrations 
of tense cords. Hoblyn. 

2. An instrument for testing the efficacy of 
• treatment for deafness, consisting of a bell 

fixed on a table. Simmonds. 

s6n-0-r1f'1C, a. [L. sonor, so7ius, sound, and 
facio, to make.] Giving or producing sound ; 
soniferous. IVatis. 

SO-NOR'J-TY, n. [Fr. sonoritd.’] The quality of 
’being sono’rous ; sonorousness, [n.] Athenaeum. 

SQ-NO'ROUS, a. [L. smiorus ; sonor, sonus, 
sound ; It. Sp. sonoro ; Fr. sonore.l 

1 . Giving sound, as when struck ; sounding ; 

resonant. “ So7iorous metal.” Milton. 

Bodies are distinguished as sonoroits or unsonorous. Johnson, 

2. Pull, high, or loud in sound ; high-sounding. 

His expressions are sonoi om and more noble. Bryden. 

Sonorous figures, hgures formed by nodal lines, as 
when fine sand is strewed on a disk of glass or metal, 
and the bow of a violin drawn down on its edge, a 
musical note will be heard, and at the same instant 
the sand will be in motion, and gather itself to those 
parts which continue at rest, that is, to the nodal 
lines. OgUoze. 

SO-NO'ROyS-LY, ad. lu a sonorous manner; 

with sound. * Mo 9 'e. 

SO-NO'ROyS-NfiSS, n. The quality or the state 
of being sonorous. Boyle. 

SON'SHIP, w. The state or the relationship of a 
son. Locke. Waterland. 

SdN'SY, a. See Soncy. Wright, 

ts5N^TIE§ (s?Jn'tiz), 9 t. pi. A corruption, per- 
haps, of sanies, for saints, Nares. 

By God’s sonties, ’t will be a hard way to it. Shak. 

sdd'CEY, n. A mixed, striped fabric of silk and 
cotton. [India.] Simmonds 

s66 'DKR, n. The fourth, or lowest, caste among 
the Hindoos, consisting of artisans, laborers, 
and servants. C. P, Brown, Booth. 

s6d'DRj3,9%. Same as SooDEB. C. P. Brown. 

sod* FEE, a. Noting a Persian dynasty, — whence 
the ancient appellation of Sophi, applied to a 
Persian monarch. P. Cyc. 

s66 'FEE, n, A believer in Soofeeism. W9^ght, 

s66'FEE-1sm, n, A kind of pantheism among 
certain Mahometans in Persia* Wright, 

s 66 'JEE, n, Indian wheat ground but not pul- 
verized ; a kind of semolino. Simmonds. 

s 66 n, ad. [M. Goth. suns; A.S, soTia.’] 

1. In a snort time ; before long ; shortly. 

Ye shall soon utterly perish from off the land. Beta, !v. 26. 

To their general’s voice they soon obeyed. Jditton. 

2. Before any time supposed ; early. 

How Is it that ye are come so soon to-day? Ex. n. IS. 


3. Readily; willingly; gladly. 

I would a” 1 -ive** tH’*rtMrrb yrnt^ria n«d 

meadows as V > i; « • , .> i. -< •> • i .■ i, <■ i. • i s 

at Versailles 

Jls soon immediately after; at the very time. 
“ The wicked aie estranged from the womb ; they go 
astiay as i,oon as they be born.’’ , Ps, Ivui. A 

t s 66 n, a. Speedy ; quick ; early. “ A soon 
and prosperous issue.” Sidney. 

S66 'J^EE, n. One of a sect of Mahometans ; a 
Sonnite. — See Sonnite. Hamilton. 

t SodN'LY, ad. Quickly ; speedily. More, 

s 66 p'BER-RY, n. See Soapberry. Miller. 

t s 66 rd, n. The skin of bacon. Bp. HaU, 

s66r’M 4, n. A preparation of antimony, with 
which w’omen in India anoint their eyelids. Sun. 

Sd 6 -SHONG', 91. See Souchong. Clarke 

S 66 'S 66 , n. See Sousou. Clarke. 

II SOOT (sot or sut, 51) [sfit, J. E. F. Ja, Sm. Wb. ; 
sut, S. P. Kenmck', &3t, W. K. R.), n. [A. S 
soot, sot ; Old Dut. sol? ; Dan.sofZ; Sw. ^ Icel. 
sot, — Ir. suth; Gael, suithe, snidh. — Fr. sti/e.] 
A black substance deposited from smoke, as in 
a chimney ; black dust- Bacon, 

Soot consists cliiefly of carbon in a pulveru- 
lent form, condensed fiom the smoke of wood or coal 
fuel. Tiie 6 O 0 t ol pit coal contains sulphate and car- 
bonate of aiiiiiioiiia, and some bituminous matter.” 
Tomlinson. 

“ Notwithstanding I have Mr. Sheridan, Mr. 
Nares, Dr. Kenrick, W. Johnston, Mr. Perry, and the 
professors of tiie black art themselves, against me m 
the prouiinciation of tins woirl, 1 have veiiturod to 
piefor the regular pronunciation to the irregular [i. e. 
sot not sut] The adjective sooty has its regular sutind 
among the coriectest speakeis, which has induced Mi. 
Sheridan to inaik it so ; but nothing can be irioie ab- 
surd than to pronounce the substantive in one man- 
ner, and the adjective, derived from it by adding y, 
in another. The other nrtlioepists, therefore, who 
pronounce both these woids with the oo like ii, aie 
moio consistent than Mr Shondati, though, upon the 
whole, not so right.” fValker, 

|] SOOT (s 8 t or sfit), v, a. To cover, stain, or soil 
with soot, [r.] Chapman, 

t SOOTE, or SOTE, a. Sweet. Surrey, 

II SOOT'JglD (sfit'ed or sflt'fd), a. Soiled, covered, 
or manured with soot. . Mortimer, 

s 66 t'ER-K 1 N, 9v. a kind of false birth fabled to 
be produced by Dutch women, from sitting over 
their stoves. Swift. 

t s 66 tH, n. [A, S. soth,’\ 

1. Truth ; verity ; reality. Shak, 

The veiy sooth of it is, that an ill habit has the force of an 
ill fate. B Estrange. 

2 . Prognostication. Sooth of birds.” Spenser, 

3. That which soothes ; pleasingness ; sweet- 
ness ; kindness. “ With words of sooth,** Shak, 

t s 66 th, a, [A. S. soth.) 

1. True ; faithful ; trustworthy. Shak, 

2. Pleasing; delighting, Milton, 

s66thE (s&th), V, a. [Goth, sothyan, to satisfy ; 
A. S. gesotlnan, to assert, to flatter, to soothe. 
— From A. S. soth, true. SHnner,"] [t. 

SOOTHED ; pp, SOOTHING, SOOTHED.] 

1. To please by assenting to; to flatter. 

** Can I soothe tyranny.” Dryden, 

I’vo tried the force of every reason, him 

Soothed and caressed, been angry, sooth&d again. Addison. 

2. To gratify ; to please ; to delight. “ Soothed 

with his future fame.” ^ Dryden, 

3. To assuage ; to calm ; to mollify ; to tran- 
quillize ; to soften ; to appease ; to allay. 

The lyre of David was able to soothe the troubled spirits tu 
repose. Knox, 

** Th, at the end of words, is sharp, as death, 
breath, Ac,, except m beneath<, booth, with, and the 
verbs to seetk, to smooth, to sooth, to month, all which 
ought to be written with e final [Walker so spells them 
all in his Rhyming Dictionary], not only to distin- 
guish some of them from the nouns, but to show tiiai 
th IS soft ; for th, wiien final, is sometimes pronounced 
soft, as in to mouth ; yet the, at the end of words, 
is never pronounced hard. There is as obvious an 
analogy for this sound of th m these verbs, as for the 
z sound of s in verbs ending in se ; and why we 
should write some verbs with e. and others without 
it, IS inconceivable. The best way to sliow the ab- 
surdity of our ortliography, in this paaticular, will be 


mIeN, SYR; m 6 vE, N5R, s 6 N; bY^LL, BtJR, BtiLE. — 9 , soft; E, B, £, 1, hard; ^ as z; If, as gz.— -THIS, this. 
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to draw out the nouns and verbs as they stand in 
Jolinson^B Dictionary : ~ 

jyounSf ^c. Verbs. Noims. Sfc, Verbs. 

Bath, to buthe. Sheath, to sheath, sheathe. 

Breath, to breathe. Smooth, to smooth. 

r-i^+u S to clothe, Sooth, to sooth. 

t^ioxn, ^ uncloath. Swath, to swathe. 

IjOiith, to loi^ie. Wreath $ wreath. 

Mouth, to mouth. vrrtanii, ^ to mwreathe. 

Suiely nothing can be more evident than the analogy 
of the language in this case. la it not absurd to hesi- 
tate a nioinent at writing all the veibs with e final ^ 
Tins IS a departiiie irom our gieat le\icographer 
which he himself would appiove, as nothing but 
inadvertency could have led him into this uiinieaniiig 
irregularity.’* Walker, 

Altliough Walker speaks so decidedly on this mat- 
ter, yet he has not accommodated the orthography of 
all these woids to the principle which he inculcates, 
U could be wished that all the words of this class 
were Lonforined in their orthography to this rule. 
The only ones which are not now actually, by respect- 
able usage, conformed to it, are tlie verbs to bequeath, 
to mouth, and £o smooth, which we rarely see written 
to bequeathe, to moutke, and to smootke. 

Syn.-“Se8 Allay, Appease. 

s66th'5R, n. One who soothes or flatters. Sha?6. 

t s66Tn'FAST, a. [A. S. soth~/tBst ; sotli^ truth, 
and feest, fast.] True ; veracious. Wicklijfe, 

f s66TH'PAST-NJpSS, n. Truths scrupulous ve- 
racity. Chaucer . 

s66Tn'ING, n The act of one who soothes ; al- 
leviation. Shak. 

e66TH'lNG, p. a. That soothes ; calming. 

s66th'1NG-LV, ad. In a soothing manner; with 
flattery or soothing words- tiheUon. 

t s66th'LY, ad. In truth ; really. Hales. 

t s66th'N?SS, n. Truth. Bobert of Gloucester. 

SddTII'SAY, V. n. To predict. Acts xvi 16. 

t s66th'SAY, n. 1. A true saying. Chaucer. 

2. A prediction ; a soothsaying, Spenser. 

s66T£rSAy-?R (sSth'sSL-er), n. One who fore- 
tells future events ; a foreteller. Shah. 

s6Ath'sAy-JNG, n. [A.S. soth>‘Saga:\ The act 
of foretelling future events, Eoclus. xxxiv. 5. 

II SodT'l-NfiSS, n. The state or the quality of 
being sooty j fuliginousness. Jolmson. 

/(SOOT'ISH (sdt'ish or sdi'ish), a, Kesembling, 
or partaking of, soot ; sooty, Clarke, 

(I SOOT'Y (s&t^e or sAt'e) J. B. F. Ja, Sm . ; 

sat'e, S. W. K. ; sat'e, P.—See Soot], a. ^ 

1. Producing soot. “ Sooty coal.*^ Milton. 

2. Consisting of, covered with, or resembling, 

soot ; fuliginous. ** Sooty matter.'* Wilkins. 

3. Black *, dark ; dusky ; murky. ** The sooty 

flag of Acheron.” Milton. 

Swift on his sooty pinions flits tho gnonio. I*ope. 

II s66T'y, V. a. To make black or foul with soot. 
‘‘ Sooiied with noisome smoke.” Chapman. 

S5p, n. [A. S. sop, soup; syp, a wetting, a mois- 
tening; Dut. sop, soup ; Ger. df Dan. siippe ; Sw. 
soppa. — Pr. soups, soup. — See Sip, and Sup.] 

1. Any thing steeped or dipped in liquor, es- 
pecially to be eaten. Shak, 

Sop9 in -wine, quantity for quantity, laebriat© more than 
wine of itself. Macon. 

2. Any thing given to pacify or appease ; — 
so called from the sop given to Cerberus. 

To Cerberus they give a sop, ^ ^ 

His triple barking mouth to stop. Siei/?. 

HI nature is not cured with a sop. L' Estrange. 

3. t A thing of no value. Piers Plouhman. 

gftp, r. a. [i. sopped; pp. sopping, sopped.] 

To steep, dip, or soak in liquor. Fletcher. 

SO PE, n. See Soap. Todd. 

s6pH (8is0> sophister, ** Three Cam- 

bridge sophs/* [Cambridge Univ., Eng,] Pope. 

Learned sophs in ay stems j aded. Bp. Home. 

2. A sophomore. College Words and Customs. 

Sd 'PH/, n. [Per.] A monarch of Persia ; a sofi. 
— See Son, and Soopee. Congreve. 


t sdPIi'iC, 


[Gr. oo^ia, wisdom.] Teaching 


e6PFlT§M (sbfTzm), n. [Gr. (/6(juapa; aotpiita, to 
make wise ; co(f>i^ofiat, to be wise, to devise skil- 


fully; co(j>6si wise; L sophisma; It. sofstno*, 
Sp. sofsma; Pr. sophisme.l A specious, but 
fallacious, argument; a fallacy, deception, or 
subtlety in argument or reasoning ; paralogism, j 
n or the appearance of a true 

one, ’ ‘i ' I . . • Hafts. 

Sophism IS a falae aiguirient. Tins word is 
not usually applied to iiieie eriors in leciboiiiii^, but 
only to those enoneous reasoiiiiiprs of the fallacy of 
winch the person who maintained them is, in some I 
de^iee, conscious ; and wliicli lie endeavors to con- ] 
ceal fiom examination by subtlety and by some ani- 
bijEUity, or other unfairness in the use of words.” 
Taylor, 

Syn. — See Paralogism. 

SOPH '1ST (sSf'ist), n. [Gr. ao(piCTi^s ; D. sopMstes ; 
It- <§• Sp. sojista ; Fr. sophiste.'] 

1. In ancient Greece, one who gave lessons 

in the arts and sciences for money. Temple. 

“If the earlier sophists aie to be blamed rather 
for false display than for actual false intention, their 
tiade soon became that of perveiting and opposing 
truth, as such, and m this chaiacter, being attacked 
by Sociates and Plato, as also by Austopharios and 
otheis, they toll into deseived odium.” Liddell 4" 
Scott, 

2. A specious, but fallacious, rcasoner ; a 

disputant fallaciously subtle ; an artful, but in- 
sidious, logician. Wright. 

3. A sophister. [Camb. Dniv., Eng.] Crabb. 

jggpTIio words sophist and sopluster are sometimes 

confounded, the propoi sense of the lorraei being a 
teacher of philosophy in ancient Gieece , of the latter, 
a specious, but false reasoner. Dr. Campbell. j 

s6PH'lS-T^:R,n. 1, t A Grecian sophist. Hooker. \ 

2. A specious, but fallacious, rcasoner. iShah. ■ 

3- A student in a university or a college, ad- I 
vanced beyond the first year of the course | 
a name originally, and particularly, applied in 
Camb. Umv., Eng. College Words and Customs 

t s6ph'IS-T^;R, V. a. To maintain by sophistry 
or fallacious argument. Ld. CohJui^n. 

SO-PIliS'TJO, ? \GrT. oo^tortKSs \ Ij. sophtS'- 

Sg-PHlS'TJ-CAb, > ticus ; It. ^ Sp. sq/istioo ; Fr. 
sophistique,] Partaking of sophistry ; falla- 
ciously subtle; fallacious; logically deceitful; 
illogical. Sophistic reasoning.” Burke. 

Syn. — So© Fallacious. 

SO-PhIs'TJ-CAL-LY, ad. With sophistry; with | 
'fn llacious suhtlct}\ “Bolingbroke argues most 
sopIiiiiticaUy/* Swift. 

SQ-PIlis'TpCAL-NfiSS, n. The quality or the 
'state of being sophistical ; sophistry. Ash. 

SQ-PHlS'Tt-CATE, v. a. [It. sofisticare ; Sp. sofis’ 
ticar ; Fr. sophistiquer [t. sophisticated ; 
pp. SOPHISTICATING, SOPHISTICATED.]^ To 
adulterate ; to corrupt with something spurious ; 
to vitiate ; to debase ; to pervert. Dryden. 

SQ-PHlS'T}-CATE, a. Adulterated; spurious; 
not genuine; counterfeit. Cowley. 

SQ-PIllS-Tl-C ACTION, n. The act of sophisti- 
cating; adulteration. Boyle. ' 

sg-PHlS'Tl-CA-TQR, n. One who sophisticates ; ; 
an adulterator. Whitaker. 

sOPH'IS-TRY (s»f ^a-tr$), «. 1. f Logic ; reason- 
ing. “ Youthful exercises of sophistry, themes, 
and declamations.” F&nton. 

2, Specious, but fallacious, reasoning ; false 
or deceitful logic ; paralogy ; fallacy. 

'ff.aofi Tv,pT, f>pve oh<><rn*cr^ and fi-p of 

t'l'i !»’ 1. 1 ■ '!-»• i»i . » ! t -I r iiln •iMM.td -s*/ " ''O •'» 

sOPH'Q-MORE, n. [Gr. wise, and nCpoy, dull, 
foolish. — “The freshman’s year [in Cambridge 
XTniversity, Eng.] being expired, the next dis- 
tinctive appellation conferred is A A/bn . , . 
Is not Mor an abbreviation of the Gr. Mtapta 
[folly], and might not this quaint title have 
been introduced at a time when the Encomium 
Moricc, the Praise of Folly of Erasmus, was so 
generally read that ten editions of it speedily 
issued from the press ? It is worthy of notice, 
that near the beginning of this admirable trea- 
tise the word poiooca^q, foolishly wise, occurs, 
and it is obvious that Soph Mor is only a trans- 
position of the word, with a curtailing of the 
former part of it.” Gmd. Mag. vol. Ixv. 1795, 
p, 818.] A student belonging to the second 
class, or class next above the freshman class, in 
a college, or who is in the second year of his col- 
legiate course. [XT. S.] Sidney WiUard. 


SOPH-Q-MOR'JC, 7 Relating to, or like, 

SOPH-g-M6R'|-CAL, S a sophomore ; bombastic; 
inflated; turgid; pompous. Calhoun, Hall. 

f SO'PiTE, V. a. [L. sopio, sopitxis\ sopor, a deep 
sleep.] To lay or put asleep ; to set to rest ; to 
quiet ; tranquillize. JS'ood. 

f SO-Pr'TIQN (-pish'-), 71. Sleep ; rest. Browne, 

so' FOR, n. [L.] A piofound sleep ; morbid sleep 
or drowsiness ; lethargy. Dimglison. 

t sOp'Q-RATE, V. a. [L soporo, soporatus.'] To 
lay or put asleep ; to stupefy. Cudworth 

SOP-Q-RlF'^lR-OfJS, a. [L. soporifer\ sopor, a 
heavy sleep, ‘dnCi fero, to biing; It. ^ Sp. sopo- 
rifero', Fr. soporifire.} Causing or inducing 
sleep ; narcotic ; somniferous ; soporific. “ Sop- 
mdfei'ous medicine.” Swijt. 

SOP-Q-RtF'JglR-oO’S-LV, ad. So as to induce 
sleep ; narcotically. Chrke^ 

SOP-O-RIF'JgR-ors-NfiSS, n. The quality or the 
power of causing sleep. Johnson. 

S6P-0-RlF'lC [sop-o-rSfilc, W. J. F. Ja. Sm. ; s5- 
po-rif'jk, S. 2\ E. A'.], a. [L. sopor, a heavy 
sleep, and facio, to make , Fr. sopoi'ifque.l 
Causing sleep ; soporiferous ; narcotic. Locke. 

s6p-0-RIP'|C, 71. {Med.) A soporific medicine, 
or a medicine causing sleep. Dimglison. 

S6P-Q-R0SE^, a. [L. soporus.'] Causing sleep ; 
soporific ; soporitei ous. Brit. Ahna^utc. 

SOP'O-ROtrS, a. Causing sleep, Greenhill. 

SuP'PgE, n. One who sops. Joh^xson. 

Sb'PRA. [It., from L. super, above.] (Mi/s.) 
Above or upper. Moore. 

SQ-PRA'n!sT, n. (^Mus.) A singer of soprano ; a 
treble singer. W?'ight. 

SO-PRA'JTO, n.i pi. sg-PR'A*Nl [It.] (Mas.) 

'Treble ; the highest female voice or part. Moote 

sDp'SA-VINE, 71. An early apple. Kervrick. 

S6PS-lN-WiNB, A kind of pink, Spenser. 

t sOR'ANCE, n. Soreness. Drayton 

SeJnn, lT..soJifS The servicc- 

t i * e, ..lid it' i — .>L u j: \ jcj - ruEE. Miltcm, 

Sc5RB'-AP-PLE, n. The fruit of the sorb. Phillips. 

soil' BATE, n. {^Chem.) Same as Malate ; — for- 
merly supposed to be a distinct salt, Urc 

s 6R-B5:-FA'C15NT (sbr-be-m'ah^nt), a, [L. sor- 
heo, to absorb, and facio, to makcj {Med.) 
Promoting absorption. XJunglison. 

S 0 R-B?;-FA'CIJ 5 NT, 7%. (A/erf.) A medicine or 
remedy promoting absorption. Park. 

SOR'B^INT, n. [L. sorbeo, sorhms, to absorb.] 
An absorbent, [R.] Claidte. 

SOR'BgT, n. A kind of beverage. SmoUett. 

S(5R'B10, a. {Chem.) Same as Malic; — used 
formerly to note what was supposed to be a dis- 
tinct acid. Turner, 

t SbR'BlLE, a. [L. sorUlis ; sorheo, to drink.] 
That may be drunk, as a liquid. Bailey. 

SOR'BINE, n. {Chem.) A crystalline, saccharine 
substance obtained from berries of the moun- 
tain-ash (Py7nts aucuparia). Miller. 

t SOR-bP'TIQN (s<»r-blsli'yn)j n. [L. sorbitio.'] 
The act of drinking or sipping. Cockeram. 

Sc3R-B6n'J-CAL, a. Of, or belonging to, a Sor- 
bonist or the Sorbonne Bale. 

s5R'BQN-Ist, n. A doctor of the theological 
college of the Sorbonne, in the ancient Uni- 
versity of Paris, Hudibras. 

SdiZ-POJYJYE' (s'nr-bXn'h [Fr.] A celebrated 
college in the University of Paris, founded by 
Robert de Sorho7ine, in 1252 or 1253. P. Cye. 

UQj- The college of the Sorbonne was one of the 
four constituent parts of the faculty of theology m 
the University of Pans, and thougli the least numer- 
ous part, yet from the number of eminent men be- 
longing to It, this college frequently gave the name 
to the whole faculty, and graduates of the Um versity 
of Paris, though not cotmoctod with this college, fre- 

S ueiitly styled themselves doctors or bachelors of 
le Sorbonne. P. Cyc. 
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s5RB — TREE, ». The service-tree. Pilhington. 
S<)R'CJg;R-5R, n. [Low L. 8ortianus\ sors, sortis, 
a lot, fate, destiny; Fr. sorcier.] One who 
practises divination lot, or who exercises 
magical powers, especially by the aid of e\il 
spirits a magician ; a conjurer. The Egyp- 
tian sorcerers.”' Watts. 


SOR'CJgB-ESS, n. A female sorcerer or magi- 
cian ; an enchantress. S/iak. 

SOR'CjglR-O0S, a. Pertaining to, or containing, 
sorcery or enchantments, [u.] Bale. 

SOR'C§-RY, w. sorcelierie.'} Divination, es- 
pecially Sy the aid of evil spirits ; magic , enchant- 
ment ; witchcraft. “ Sorceries teiriblc.” S/ialc. 

SORD [sord, W. P. J. F. K . ; sord, Wb.'], n. [Cor- 

j nipted from swa^'d.l The grassy surface of 
land; sward, [r.] , MtUon, 

SOR'DA-wAL-ITE, w. {Min.') A brittle, grayish 
or bluish-black mineral, composed of silica, 
alumina, protov'do o^’'*on. n^osphor- 

ieacid, and'*!«..'i. in*; Of* * t.-.j t . 'ii 'yerson 
trap near Soi .n I 'v' i.d. Dana. 

SOR' DE^i 71. [L.] Foul or filthy matter ; dirt; 
dregs; refuse; excretions. Woodward. 

SOR-DET', n. A sordine. Bailey. 

SOR'DiD, a. [L. sordidus\ sordeo, to be dirty or 
filthy ; It. § Sp. soi'dido ; Fr. sordide.'] 

1. Filthy ; dirty,; foul ; unclean. [R.j Bp. Hall. 

There Charon stands, 

A. sor(hfI god drvr^ i, ^ h'".— <•'' n 

Alengtliof.il . ui' Dryden. 

2. Mean ; low ; vile ; base ; degraded. 

Which vulgar, hotdid mortals take. Oowlei/. 

3. Covetous ; avaricious ; niggardly ; miserly. 

If we should eease to be generous and charitable because 

anotlier is sordid and iingiiiteful, it would be much in the 
power of vice to c^tlngulsIl Cliiiiitian. virtues. L'E^ti atiye. 

Syn. ~ See Avaricious. 

t SdR-DlD'l-TY, n. Sordidness. Burton. 

SOR'DID-LY, ad. In a sordid manner ; meanly ; 
basely ; — ^ covetously ; avariciously. Cr-ashaw. 

SdR'DlD-NfiSS, n. 1. The state or the quality of 
being sordid ; filthiness ; dirtiness. Kay. 

2. Meanness ; viloness ; baseness. Cowley. 

3. Avariciousness; covetousness; niggardli- 
ness ; closeness. Knox. 

S9R-D?NB' (sor-dSn') [sor-dSn^ W. P. Ja. K.; 
Bor'din* /Sm.], n. [It. sordma, sordino ; soi’do 
(L. surdus)f deaf ; Fr. soui’dine.] (Mus.) A 
small instrument or damper put into tne mouth 
of a trumpet, or on the bridge of a violin or vio- 
loncello, to render the sound fainter. Bailey. 

SORE, n. [A. S. sar, sorrow ; sar^ sore, painful ; 
sw(sr, swar, burdensome, sorrowful ; Dut. zeer^ 
zweer, a sore ; zioaar^ heavy, grievous ; South 
Ger. seer, sehr, sore ; Ger. geschtoUr, a sore ; 
achwer, heavy, grievous ; Dan. soar, a sore, an 
ulcer ; sveer, heavy ; Sw. sara, a sore ; mr, sore.] 

1. A tender and painful place on the body ; 

an ulcer. ** Festering soi'es." Dry den. 

There was a certain beggar named Lazarua, which was 
laid at his gate, full of sores. ljuke xvi. 29. 

jSSi* “ It H not used of a wound, but of a breach of 
continuity, either long continued or from internal 
cause. To be a sore, there must be an excoriation ; a 
tumor or bruise is not called a sore before some dis- 
ruption happen.” Johnson, 

2. f Grief ; affliction ; calamity ; plague. 

Whatsoever sore, or whatsoever sickness there be. 

2 Citron, vi, 28. 

SORE, a. 1. Tender and painful, as from inflam- 
mation or excoriation. “My arm is sore." Shak. 

2. Tender, as the mind; easily vexed, or 
grieved; irritable. “Your friends sore.” 'Pope. 

Malice and hatred are very fretting and vexatious, and are 
apt to make our minds sore and uneasy. TSUotson. 


3. Distressing ; afflictive ; severe ; violent. 

Sore hath been their fight. MtRon. 

4. t Criminal; wicked; evil. 


Y * To lapse in fulness 

Is sorer than to lie for need. 


Shade. 


6. t Cowardly; timid; spiritless. Wichhffe. 
t SORE, ad. 1. With painful violence ; painfully ; 
grievously; severely; violently; sorely. 

Thy hand presseth me sore. Omvmon Prayer. 
They all wept sore, and fell on Raurs neck. Acts xx. 37. 


2. t Intensely ; in a great degree. 

Men delight sore when they hear of virtuous men. Thorpe. 
t SORE, -b. a. To make sore. Spenser. 

Sf-RB. n. [Fr. sorrel, their color. SM7iner.'] 


1. A hawk of the first year. Broiorie. 

2. A buck of the fourth year. Shak. 

sg-RE'jDl~&M, n.; pi. so-RE'Df-A. [Gr. owfxSff, a 

heap.] (Bot.) A patch of granular bodies on 
the surface of the thallus of lichens. Hensloio. 
SOR-jp-DlF'EH-OCs, a. [Eng. soredhmi, and L. 

fero, to bear.] {Bot.) Bearing sore'dia. Loudon. 
t SORE' HON, n. [Ir. ; — from Ir. srone, a meas- 
ure of oatmeal containing three pottles.] For- 
merly. in Ireland, an exaction or servile tenure 
hy which tenants were compelled to maintain 
gratuitously their chieftain and his followers, 
whenever he wished to indulge in a revel ; — 
same as som in Scotland — See Sorn. Spenser. 
SdR'EL [sSr'el, P. K. Sm. R. Wd.; s6'r§l, S. W. 
J. P.], n [Dim. of so/e.] 

1. A buck of the third year. Shak. 

2. A reddish color. — See Sorrel. Todd. 
SORE'LY, ad. With great pain or distiess; 

grievously; severely; violently, Dryden. 

SORE'NJpss, n. The state of being sore; tender- 
ness and painfulness, as of a wound. Temple. 
SQR' OHUM, n. [The Asiatic name of a culti- 
vated species. Gt'ay.) {Bot.) A genus of tall 
grasses with succulent stems, native of the 
tropical parts of Asia ; broom-corn. Gray. 

J8^ The genus Sor^ktim. has acquired considerable 
impoitance within a few years, on account of the in- | 
trodiiction of a species or a variety of it as a sugar- 
producing plant, under the names of Chinese sn^ar- \ 
cane, Sorghmn, Soigo, Imphre, &c. Its tiue botanical ^ 
character does not seem to be settled. It is probably 
a variety of Sorghum otdgare (common sorghum, In- 
dian millet, or dbura). Darlington. 

SOR'GO, n. [It.] {Bot.) A species of Sorghum ; 

Indian millet ; Sorghimi %ulgare. Eng. Cyc. 
Sb 'Ri, n. pi. {Bot.) The fruit-dots on the back 
of the fronds of ferns. — See SoRUS, Gray, 
SO-llI'TE§, n. [L., from Gr. otopetrjfs ; vwptfs, a 
heap.] {Logic.) An abridged form of stating a 
series of syllogisms of which the conclusion of 
each is a premise of the succeeding. Whately. 
SORN, 7%. [Scot, from Fr. sejoimier, to sqi>u’*o, 
to tarry. Sihbald.1 Formerly, in Sc*' ''.’n'd, a 
kind of tenure which tenants were obliged 
to entertain gratuitously their chieftain and his 
followers whenever he wished to indulge in a re\ - 
el ; — the same as sorehon, in Ireland. Macbea7i. 
SdRN, V. n. To obtrude one’s self on another for 
bed and board. [Scotland.] Jamieson. 

SORN'ER, n. One who obtrudes on another for 
bed and board. [Scotland.] Macbean. 

SO-ROR'I-CIDE [so-ror'e-sid, W. P. Ja, ; so-»5'rf- 
*sid, S. K. 71. [L. sororicidai s67'or, a 

sister, and cisdo, to kill ; Fr. sororicide.'] The 
murderer, or the murder, of a sister. Johnson. 
f SuR'RA^E, n. Blades of green wheat, of bar- 
ley, ©r of other grain- Bailey. 

s6r'RANCE, n. {Farriery.) Any disease or sore 
in horses. Baileij. 

RgL, n [Fr. surelZe. — From A. S, sur, sour. 
Skinne7\'\ (Bot.) A term applied to several 
species of plants, so named from thexr acid taste. 

Common sorrel, a deciduous, herbaceous plant, often 
cultivated for the sake of its leaves, which are used as 
salad , Rumex ouetosa. — Sheep sorrel ox field sorrel, an 
abundant weed m waste places and sterile lands. Gray. 

— MouMam sorrel, the common name of plants of the 
genus Oxyria. — Red sorrel, a popular name applied in 
the West Indies to Hibiscus sahdanffa, from the calyxes 
and capsules of which tarts are made. A decoction 
of them, sweetened and feimentcd, is called sorrel 
cool drinli, winch is much used in that sultiy climate. 
Loudon. — Salt of sorrel, B. salt obtained from' the juice 
of the Ojrahs acetosella or Ruwet arrto^a, and consist- 
ing of two equivalents of oxalic acid, one of potash, 
and two of water ; binoxalata of potash ; — called also 
essential salt of lemons. Henry. — Wood-sorrel, the 
common name of plants of the genus Ozalis. Gray. 

SdR'R^L, a. [It. sawro", Fr. — From L. 

a7(fTuJus, somewhat reddish. Ferrari. — From 
Goth, saur, smoky red. Lcmdms^ Of a yel- 
lowish red or brown. ** A sorrel horse.” Todd. 
SOR^REL, n. A yellowish red or brown color. 

— See SoREL. Clarke. 

SCE'REL— TREE, n. {Bot.) A deciduous tree of 

the genus Oxydendrum, with white flowers, and 
foliage sour to the taste ; sour-wood. Gray 
SOr'EI-LY, od. In a sorry manner; meanly; 
poorly ; aespicably ; wretchedly, Sidney. 


SOR'RT-NfiSS, n. Meanness ; poom#»ss ; wretched- 
ness ; despicableness. [r,] Bailey, 

SOR'ROW (sor'ro), n. [M. Goth, saurga, care, 
sorrow; A. 8. so7'g, sorhg ; Dut. zorg ; Ger. 
so7ge ; Dan., Sw., 4r leel. sorg ; Old Eng. sorwe, 
sore'we. — From sore. Skinner. Tooke. — See 
Sore.] Mental pain or suffering, as on be. 
reavenient or disappointment ; grief; affliction; 
regret; sadness. “ Woe and swroto.” MiUoji. 

The path sot row, and that path alone, 

Leads to the land where sorrow is unknu'vrn. C^wpor. 

Syn. — Sorrow, gnef, and afiiiction, all denote a 
state of mental sufieiiiig or distress, AJlictwn is a 
stronger term, and of more extensive application, than 
gntf; grief, a stronger term than sorrow', sorrow, 
stionger than regret. Sadness denotes a dejected 
state of iniiid. Jfiltetton, grief, and borrow, are all 
caused by the death of friends or relatives. Afilicted 
or grieoed by the death of friends ; sorry for a friend’s 
misfortune ; regret for a mistake, for a loss, or tot 
misspent time. — See Affliction. 

SOR'ROW (sor'rS), v. 7i. [M. Goth, saurgan; 

A. S. 8aHa7i, sa7'gia7i, sorgian ; Dut. zorgon, to 
have care or solicitude ; Ger. .wye;?.] [t. sor- 

rowed ; pp. SORROWING, SORROWED.] To 
have sorrow or be sorry , to griet e ; to be sad. 

They shall not sorrow any more. Jer. xxxi. 12. 

I desire no man to sorrow for me. Ilarmard, 

SOR'ROW-BLIGHT'ED (-blit'^d), a. Blighted or 
mined with sorrow. Clarke. 

SOR'RO WED (soi'rod), a. Accompanied with sor- 
row. “ To make their sorrowed tender.” Shak. 

SOR'ROW-FUL (sSr'io-ffil), a. 1. Full of, or hav- 
ing, sorrow; grieving; sad; sorry. “ Th^ 
were exceeding sorrowful." Matt. xxvi. 22. 

Yc shall weep and lament . . . and shall be eorrowfuhbut 
your sorrow bhall be turned into joy. John xvi. 20. 

2. Expressing, or accompanied with, sorrow. 

“ My sonouful meat.” Job vi. 7. 

3. Distressed , dismal ; melancholy. “ A 
woman of a sorrowful spirit.” 1 Sam. i, 15, 

Syn. ~ See Dismal. 

SOR'RQW-FflrL-LY, ad. In a sorrowful manner; 
so as to produce* sorrow. Herbert. 

SOR'RQW-F0L-n£ss, n. The state of being sor- 
rowful; grief; sadness. Sidney. 

SOR'RQW-ING, n. Expression of sorrow. Brovyne. 

S6R'RQW-L0SS, a. Without sorrow. BiiW7jt. 

s6r'ROW-STRTck'EN (-strlk'kn), a. Stnrck or 
depressed with sorrow, Clarke. 

SOR'RY, a. 1. Having or feeling sorrow ; grieved ; 
sorrowful. “ I am sorry for thee.” Shak. 

1 will be aorrg for my sin. Ps. xxxviii. IS. 

We arc sorrri for the satire interspersed in some of these 
pieces, upon a few people. Bxrift. 

2. Melancholy ; dismal ; mournful ; sad ; pain- 
ful. “ A sorry sight.” Spenser. 

3. Worthless; poor; mean; vile; bad; tri- 
fling ; wretohed. “ A sorry slave.” VEsti'ange. 
“ A slight and sorry business.” Be^itley. 

Syn.— See Sorrow. 

SOR^, n. ; pi. sdjRfTE?. [L.] A lot: — divina- 
tion by means of lots. Book. 

sSRT, n. [L. sors, sortis, lot, fate, condition, 
share ; It. soHa, species ; Sp. suerte ; Fr. sorte. 
— Dut. soori\ Ger. sorte ; Dan. Sw. sort.) 

1. tAlot, “ Draw the Shak. 

2. A kind ; a species. “ Three sorts of poems.” 
Walsh. “ All sorts of grain.” A. Smith. 

Thinf^ are ranked under names into sorts or species only 
as they agree to certain abstract ideas. Locke. 

3. Manner; form ofbeing or of acting; degree. 

“ To Adam in what jorf shall I appear ?” Mtlto7u 

Tbit I mnv Inuch at bor in equal sort 

she doth laugh at mo. Spenser. 

4. Class; order; kind; race; species ; rank ; 
description. “ All sorts of people.” Shak. 

There was none such, in the army of any sort. Shak. 

5. A company; a set; a gang. “A soH of 
traitors here.” Shak. “A soJ't of country 
fellows.” B. Jonson. [r.] 

6. pi. {Prmti7ig.) Letters, marks, points, or 

quadrats which are either deficient or redundant 
in quantity Brands. 

Out qf sorts, not very well ; somewhat ill or un- 
well ; not 111 good humor. HallmeVU 

“ There is an aflfected pronunciation of thw 
word so as to riiyme with port.” Walker, 

Syn. — See Kind. 
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isOrt, V. a, [L. sortwr ; It. assoHire ; Fr. assor- 
[i. SORTED ; pp riomiNO, sorted.] 

1. To separate or distiibute into distinct 
kinds or classes ; to assort. 

v'V «t- if the threads were pulled 

. li‘ , 'll..'/ t< by itssulf. 

Shell-fish have been, by some of the ancieuts, compared 
and i>ot ted with the insects. Bacon. 

2. To reduce to order ; to arrange. S>hak. 
Those they sorfe</ into tlieir several times and places. Hooke). 

3 . To put together in distribution ; to conjoin. 

SShe sor/s things present w.th things past. Davies. 

4. To choose or select from a number. 

Send his mother to his father’s house, 

That he may sort her out a woithy spouse. Chapman. 

SORT, 4 J. n. 1. To be joined or associated with 
others of the same species or kind. 

Nor do metals only sot t and herd with metals m the earth, 
and minerals with minerals, but both in common together. 

Woodward, 

2. To consort ; to associate. 

The illibemlity of parents towards their children makes 
them basstt, and with any company. Baton, 

3. To suit; to fit; to be adapted; — common- 
ly followed by with. j 

Whoso natures so) t with their vocations. Bacon. 

Different styles with diltereut subjects sort. Pope. 

tSORT, V. n. [Fr. sorfir, to issue.] 

1. To issue , to result ; to terminate. 

It SO) ted not to an V fight, but to a retreat. Bacon. 

And so fur am 1 glad it did so sort, Shah, 

2. tTo have success; to succeed. Bacon, 

S5RT'A-BLE, a. [Fr. so7'tahle,'\ 

1. ^Suitable; befitting; proper. Baron. 

2. That may be sorted. Clarke, 

fSORT'A-BLY, Suitably; fitly. Cotgrave, 

f SORT'AL, a. Pertaining to, or representing, a 
sort or species ; specific. Locke. 

fSORT'ANCE, n. Suitableness; agreement. Shah, 

sORT'jpD, p. a. Reduced to order or arrangement ; 
classed; arranged. Simmonds, 

SdRT'JjlR, n. One who sorts. A, Smith. 

s 6R-T/JE' (sor-ts'), n. [Fr. ; from sor'tit'f to go 
out, to issue.] (Mil.) A sudden attack made by 
a body of soldiers from a besieged place upon 
the besiegers ; a sally. Brando. 

S()R'T|-LE(;^E, n. [B. sorSf sorfte, a lot, and feyo, 
to select; It. <§* fcSp. so?'ttkpio\ Fr. sortWge.'] 
The act or the practice of drawing lots, or divi- 
nation by drawing lots. HoUand. 

t^dR-TI-LE'QlIOUS (-jyts), a. Relating to sortilege. 

** So7’tilegious charms.” Baubus. 

SOR'TJ-LE-^Y, ?i. Sortilege, [it.] Broiom. 

tSQR-Tl'^TIQN, n, [L. sortitio.l Selection, de- 
termination, or choice by lot. Bp, Mall, 

fSbRT'MjpNT, n. The act of sorting. Johmon. 

SO 'RJ7S, n. ; pi. so [Gr, a heap.] (Bot) 
One of the small clusters of capsules or fruit 
dots on the back of the fronds of ferns. Gray, 

fSO'RY, (Chem,) Sulphate of iron. Fmwcie. 

SO'— SO, a. Indifferent; passable. Boget, 

S6SS, V. a. To throw lazily, [Yulgar.] Swift, 

SOSS, V. n, [See Souse.] 

1. To sit or fall lazily into a seat or chair. 

“ Sossing in an easy chair.” [Vulgar.] Smfl* 

2. Tolap, as a dog, [Local, Eng.] Brockett, 

b6ss, n, 1. t A lazy, heavy fellow. Cotgrave, 

2, A heavy fall. [Local, Eng.] Brockett. 

3. A mucky puddle. [Local, Eng.] Grose, 

s6s-TK-Jd-&*Td,a, [It.] (Mm.) Noting that the 
notes of a movement or passage are to be fully 
sustained: — noting also a protracted rate of 
movement; as, “ Adagio eosfenwfo.” Dwight, 

s5t, n, [A. S. sot ; Bpt. zot. — Sp. zote ; Fr. ^o#.] 

L A blockhead ; a dolt ; a numskull. Shak, 

2. An habitual drunkard ; a toper ; a tippler. 

s6t, V, a. To stupefy ; to besot, [n.] Dryden, 

S5t, V. n. To tipple to stupidity, [n.] Goldsmith. 

BQ-tAd'IO, n. An obscene composition like the 
verses of Sotades, a poet of Greece. Milton, 

tsOTE, a. Sweet. Fairfax. 

A, £, If Gf XJf “F, long / A, £, I, 


sg-TE-RI-OI/g-^Y, n. [Gr. atarvjptaf safety, and 
"idyos, a* discourse.] A treatise on health, or the 
science of preserving health ; hygiene. Wright. 

ts6TH'BiND, a. [A. S. soth^ truly, and Undan^ 
tobind.] Inveterate, as a sore. Mir. for Mag. 

SdTlI'I.C, a. Noting the E^ptian year of 365 
days, which was so called from SothiSy the dog- 
star, at whose heliacal rising it was supposed 
to commence. Braoide. 

SotJuc period, a period in Egyptian chronology of 
1460 yedis, in which tune the months returned to the 
same day of the year; also called Sothiac period. 

Park. P. Cye, 

SdT'TJSH, a. 1. Pertaining to, or like, a sot; 
stupid; dull; doltish; fooUsh. Sottish pre- 
tenders to astrology.” Swift. 

2. Stupid with intemperate drinking; intoxi- 
cated; drunken; besotted; tipsy. Johnson. 

SOT'TISIl-LY, ad. In a sottish manner ; stupidly. 

S6t'T{SH-NESS, 7'.. 1. The state of being sottish; 
dulnoss ; stupidity ; doltishness. ** The folly 
and sottishncss of atheism.” Bentley. 

2. Stupidity from intemperance or drunken- 
ness ; drunken stupidity. South. 

SOT'TO-Vb^CB (-v3'cha). [It.] (Mus.) With 

subdued or moderate voice or sound. Moore, 

S6u (sd), n.\ pi. SQXT9 (fibz). [Fr.] A French 
copper com ; the twentieth part of a livre, equal 
to five centimes, or about a hn^''-f '"'.rj 
or one cent. * 1 *,'^. 

s6c'BA/I, n. A province or viceroyship ; a dis- 
trict; — also written [India.] 3Iaunco. 

s6(7-B4IDDAr n. The governor of a soubah 01 
pi evince. [India.] C, P, Brown, 

S 6 Cl-BRJE TTJrJ (s$-brSt')f n. [Fr.] A chamber- 
maid ; a waiting-maid. Sir W , Scott. 

s6U-gn6NG' (s&-sU8ng') [so-shaiig', P. E. K. Sfn. 
Wb . ; sofi-chSag', IV. J. J«.], n. [Chineso.] A 
kind of black tea. — See Tea. Todd. 

SOUGH (sfif), V. n. To whistle, as the wind. Todd. 

SOUGH (sfif) [suf, Ja. K. R, Wb , ; s8f, P. 5?/?t.], n, 

1. A whistling, as of the w’ina. B. Jonso7i. 

2, A subterraneous drain ; a sewer. May, 

SOUGHT (aSiwt), t. & p. from seek. See Seek. 

SOUL (sol), n. [M. Goth, saivala; A. S. sawl, 
saul ; Dut. ziel ; Frs. ^ Gcr. seele ; Ban. sicel ; 
Sw. sjcil ; Iccl. salf sala. — The first and oldest 
sense of this word in these dialects is life, the 
vital power of an animated being, and tlicn the 
immateiial and immortal part which animates 
our bodies.” Bosworih.l 

1. That part of man which is concldorcd dis- 
tinctly from the material body, as giving it life, 
sensibility, and understanding ; the immaterial 
and immortal part of man ; the mind ; the spirit. 

The soul*8 immortality.” Ileylin, 

Roceiviuff the end of your foitli even the salvation of your 
souls. 1 Pet. i. D. 

2. The vital or animating principle; heart; 

life. “ The souls of animals.” Shak, 

T*io:i > ’i», o'" tl’'*- ' u! t A o'l 1 'Si.'t'. <*' V Jiiiil i” 7. Milton, 
-.M* fi ai s'.'i, 

■\V" ‘ r . I. -ir -I' *',vv "r-v rl • ’ Byron. 

3. Principal or essential part ; essence ; ^irit. 

** The very soul of beauty.” Shak, 

Add &ith. 

Add viH;ii(», pationcp, t^rapc^Tince. add love, 
iMine to ( o'lic called charitj . the sovd 
Ot all the rest, Milton. 

4. Internal power or principle. 

There ie some soul of goodness In things evlh ^ak. 

5. A human being ; a person ; a man. 

And we were in aU in the ship two hundred threescore 
and sixteen souls. Acts xxvii, 37. 

My life is hors no soups concern. Bwift, 

6. An intelligent being ; an individual. 

Every soul in heaven shall hend the knee. Milton. 

7. Active power ; energy. 

Earth, air, and seas through empty space would roil, 

And heaven would Ay before the driving souL Drydm, 

8. Spirit ; fire ; grandeur of mind. 

That he wants courage he must needs confess, 

Bu^ not a soul to ^ve our arms success. Tomg. 

9. Generosity ; kindness ; goodness ; heart, 

[Colloquial.] Wright, 

Syn. — Soul, mind, taxii spirit fSxe all used to de- 
note the thinking principle in man. Bout is opposed 

fj, V, short; A, If Q, V, Yr obscure; FAre, 


[ to body ; mmd and sphit to matter. Soul is used In 

' the active sense ; nnnd commonly in the passive, tiie 
soul acts , the m/nd leceives , yor wc speak of a vig- 
orous or active m/od, not 'ioul. J,h//d is aww/ u irlmut 

j regard to personality , soul ib the appiopiiate mind, or 
the disembodied spirit, ot the peihon under notice. 
We speak of the iiumbei of that is, persons in 

a town ; 01 of a person being the .*,oul of a society, 
and ot the faculties of tlie mind, as the will and uu- 
deistanding, the philosophy of the mind, the same as 
intellectual or mental philosophy. 

t SOUL (sol), v.a. To endue with a soul. Chancer. 

+ SOUL (sol), V. n. [Fr. soiiler, to satisfy with 
food.] To afibrd suitable or sufficient suste 
nance ; — wiitten also sowl Warner. 

fSOUL'-BELL (sol'bSl), n. The passing-bell. 
— See P.iSSiNG-BELL. Bp. Hall. 

SOUL'-BE-TRAy'ING, a,' Betraying, or tending 
to betray, hhe soul. Clarke. 

SOUL'-CALM-ING (-kam-), a. Calming or sub- 
duing the soul or passions. Wright. 

SOUL'-CQN-FlRM'I.NG, a. Giving confidence or 
reliance*. “ SouUooixfirming oaths.” Shah. 

tSOUL'D?R (soT-), V. a. To solder. Holland. 

SOUL'— DJp-STRb'S''ING, a. Destroying or ruining 
the soul. Eva7i. Mag. 

SOUL'DIJPR (sol'jer), n. See Soldier. Todd, 

SOUL'-DI§-EA§ED' (-djz-gzd'), a. Diseased in 
soul or mind ; soul-sick. Spenser. 

S0UL'-DI§-§6LV'|NG, a. Dissolving, subduing, 
or softening the soul or heart, Dryden. 

SOULED (s61d), a. Furnished with a soul or 
mind. ** Laigely sonhd.** Dryde7i, 

S5UL'-5N-TRANg'lNG, a. Entrancing or enrap- 
turing the soul. Colciidge, 

SOUL'-FfiLT, a. Deeply felt. Clai'le. 

t S0UL'FOOT,a. Soulscot.— See SouLSCOT.<7m6&. 

SOUL'-IIARD-ENED (s61'iiaiiwlnd), a. Having an 
obdurate soul or heart. Wright. 

SOUl/lSH, a. Pertaining to the soul, [it.] Byrom. 

SOUL'L^SS (&61'I§s), a. 1. "Without a soul ; life- 
less. “ A . . . soulless body,” Sandys, 

2. Moan ; low ; base ; ^’ile ; spiritless. “ Slave, 
soulless villain.” Shak. 

SOUL'-R?-FRfc3II'lNG, a. Refreshing the soul 
or mind. Cowper. 

SOUL'-Rjp-VlV'lNG, a. Reviving the soul or 
mind. Watts. 

SOUL'SCOT, n. [A. S. saxdsceati] Formerly, 
money paid at the opening of the grave to the 
Catholic priest for the good of the soul of the 
deceased ; — also called" sow/sAo^. Bosxvortk . 

SOUI/-S£arCH-1NG, a. Searching or examin- 
ing the soul or heart, Clarke. 

SOUL'-SfiLL-lNG, a. Selling souls or human 
beings. Smart, 

SOUL'SHOT, 7 ?. An ancient funereal dutv paid 
for a souFs requiem. — See Soulscot. Ayliffe. 

SOUL'-SiCK (ssl'sikl, a. Diseased in soul or 
mind ; soul-diseased. Bp, Hall, 

SOUL'-STIR-RING, a. Stirring or exciting the 
soul or the passions. W, Irving, 

SOUL'-SIJB-DU'ING, a. Subduingthe sonl. SouL 
subduing fear.” CoUins, 

SOUL'-VEXED (soI'vSfcst), a. Vexed at soul or 
heart ; tormented in mind. Shak. 

S6t)ND, a, [A. S. $u7xd ; Frs. sunty mnd ; Dut. 
gezond\ Old Gcr. snndt, Oei gesiaid'. Dan. A 
Sw. sund. — L. sa7ms ; It. ^ Sp. sano , Fr. ^wm.] 

1. Whole ; healthy ; healthful ; not diseased, 
decayed, or injured; uninjured. 

He hath received liinti safe imd Luke xv. 27. 

Tbc king visits all around, 

Comforts the sick, congratulates the sound. Dryden. 

Wc can preserve 

Unhurt our minds and understanding sound, Milton. 

2. Founded in truth ; free from error ; true ; 
correct ; — firm ; strong ; valid, 

Tho rules are mwid and usefdL Woke. 

They will not endure sound doctrine. 2 Tim. iv. 3. 

3. Firmly grounded ; fixed ; established. 

Let my heart bo sound in thy statutes. Ps. exix. 8(1 

kAs, fast, fall; HilR, h£b; 
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4. HeaTy; lusty; forcible; severe. 

The men . * . give $Oimd strokes with their clubs, Alibot, 

6. Fast; deep; profound; unbroken, *‘New 
waked from soundest sleep.” Milton, 

6. Perfect ; sane. ** Sound mind.” Bouvier, 

Syn.— See Healthy. 

SOX^ND, ad. Soundly ; profoundly. 

So SQitaid he slept that nought might him awake. Spenner. 

sOt^ND, n. [A. S. sundt a swimming, a narrow 
or shallow sea ; Ger., Dan., ^ Sw. sundf a sound.] 

1. (Geog.) A strait or narrow passage of the 

sea, as between two capes or headlands ; — dis- 
tinctively the strait which connects the German 
Ocean and the Baltic. Brands, 

2, The air-bladder of a fish. 

ortpn po«A{.?«ny cod soujuiSt fresh or salted; 
c. * ' I- ' Stmnwndit. 

Sound dues, tolls imposed by Denmark on vessels 
passing through the Baltic Sound. Cyc, qf Com, 

SqiJND, n. [Sp. sonda ; Fr. sonde."] {Surg.) An 
instrument, commonly shaped like a catheter, 
introduced in order to discover whether there is 
a stone in the bladder. Dunglison, 

SoOnd, n. [L. sonus ; It. suono ; Sp. <§• Fr. son. 
— A. S. son. — W. sain, sion ; Ir. soin.] 

1. The sensation excited in the organs of 
hearing by the vibrations of the air or other 
medium ; that which is perceived by the ear ; i 
any thing audible ; noise. “ A solemn sound** 
Gray. ** Sound of trumpets.” Milton, 

Dash a stone against a stone in the bottom of the water, 
and it maketh a sound. Bacon. 

2. Empty noise ; noise without meaning. 

It is the sense, and not soiaid, that must be the principle. 

- LocU. 

Syn. — The sound of the voice is determined by 
Ihe physical structure of the organ ; its tone by tem- 
porary afiections. A smooth, rough, or shrill sound j 
sound of a trumpet ; the tone of a musical instru- 
ment ; to7ie of distress ; a loud noise. 

s5i3^ND, n. The cuttle-fish. Ainsworth. 

SOtO'ND, u. n. [L. sono; It. suonare', Sp. sonar; 
Fr, sonner.] \i. sounded : pp. sounding, 

SOUNDED.] 

1. To make or emit a sound or noise. 

All the congregation worsliippcd, and the singers sang, and 
the ti umpeter^ sounded. S Chron. 'xjS-k. 28. 

The trumpet shall sownff, and the dead shall be raised in- 
corruptible, and we shall be changed. 1 Cor. xv. £2. 

2. To appear by sound or on narration. 

This relation sounds rather Uke a chemical dream than a 
philosophical truth. Wilktns. 

3. To be conveyed in sound or report. 

From you sounded out the word of the Lord. 1 Tkeas, i. 8. 

4. {Law.) To have an essential quality, as 
an action, ** To sound in damages.” Burrill, 

SOUND, t7. a 1, To cause to sound ; to cause to 
emit or make a noise. 

The priests sounded trumpets before them. 2 Chron. vii. 6. 

Many tritons, which their horns did sound, Spenser, 

2. To utter audibly ; to express by a sound ; 
as, **To sound a low note.” 

3. To direct, order, or give notice of by a 
sound ; as, “To sound a retreat.” 

"When the congregation is to be gathered together, yo shall 
blow, but ye shall not mmd an alarm. Aion. x. 7. 

4. To celebrate or spread abroad by sound or 

report. “ Sound his praise.” Milton, 

Sot'ND, V. n. 1. To try or ascertain the depth of 
water, and sometimes also the nature of the 
bottom, as by a plummet or the lead and line. 

The shipmen deemed that they drew near to some country, 
and SQVBuSed, and found it twenty tathoms. Acts, xxvii. 2& 

2, {Surg.) To ascertain, by introducing a 
sound, whether a patient has a stone in the 
bladder ; to search. DungUson, 

SC)X)'ND, V, a. 1. (N’aut.) To try or test in regard 
to the depth, as water, or in regard to the na- 
ture of the ground under the water, by means 
of a plummet attached to a line and sunk to the 
bottom ; — to ascertain the depth of, as water 
in a pump ; to fathom ; to measure, Dana, 

2. To try ; to examine ; to search ; to test. 

To soimd the purposes of all their hearts. SAak. 

I have sounded my Numidians man by man. 

And find them ripe fox a revolt. Addison. 

3. (Surg.) To examine, by introducing a 

sound, in order to ascertain whether there be a 
stone in the bladder. DtmgUson. 

t SO'C^ND, V, a. To heal ; to cure. Chaucer. 


s5i)^ND'A-BLE, a. That may be sounded. Perry. 
SdtlND'— BOARD (-bord), n. A board to propa- 
gate sound; a sounding-board. Bacon, 

S6toD'?R, n, 1. One who sounds. Gascoigne. 

2. A herd of wild swine. Beau. ^ FI. 

Sdt^’ND'-HfiAD-JglD, a. Having sound or correct 
principles ; sane. Clarke. 

S6t)ND'— HEART-JgD, a. Having a sound or un- 
coTTupted heart. Ed. Bav. 

SdUND'ING, a. Uttering or making a sound. 

SdlJND'lNG, n. 1. The act of one who, or that 
which, sounds. Ezek, vii. 7- 

2. pi. {Naut.) A part of the ocean, or a depth 
of water, where the bottom is, or can be, reached, 
as by a sounding-line ; — the quality of the 
ground or bottom reached in sounding, as indi- 
cated by the sand, shells, &c., adhering to the 
tallow stuck upon the base of the lead. Mar. Diet. 

SdtrND'ING-BOARD, n. X, (JMus.) A thin board 
in an instrument, as in an organ, to propagate 
the sound ; a sound-board. Moore. 

2. A board or structure over a pulpit, &c., to 
diffuse the sound of the speaker's voice through 
the church or room ; a sound-board. Britton. 

SCltJND'lNG—LINE, n. A line with a plummet or 
weight attached for sounding. Scott. 

SotJ'ND'ING-ROD, n. {Naut.) An iron rod marked 
with a scale of feet and inches, used for sound- 
ing the pumps or the well. Mar. Diet, 

SC^ND'L^SS, a, 1. Without sound ; giving no 
sound; silent; noiseless. ShaJc, 

2. That cannot be sounded or fathomed ; un- 
fathomable. “ A soundless lake.” Browne, 

S^JtyND'LY, ad. In a sound manner; healthily; ] 
heartily : — lustily ; severely ; stoutly : — truly ; j 
rightly; correctly: — deeply; profoundly. ^ 

Sd'O'ND'NRSS, n. 1. The state of being sound ; 
wholeness ; unimpaired state. Shak. 

2. Firmness ; strength ; solidity. “ Strength 

and soundtiess of reason.” BCooker. 

3. Truth; rectitude; correctness. “His 

soundmss in religion.” Swt/t, 

8<5tfND'-Pd8T, n. A small post or prop within a 
violin between the back ana belly of tne instru- j 
ment and nearly under the bridge. Buttoit. 

t S(3i&NST, p. a. Soused. Mir. for Mag, 

sdUP (s6p), n, [Dut.so^; Qer. ^ Dnn. suppe; 
Sw. soppa,'^ It. zuppai Sp. sopa; Fr. sowjoe.— 
See Sup.] A strong decoction of fiesh for food; 
a rich or strong broth. Gay. 

Portable soup, a hard, semi-transparent substance, 
which breaks with a glossy fracture, and consists of 
gelatine, with small proportions of other animal com- 
pounds. It is soluble in hot water, and unalterable 
by keeping, if it is not exposed to moisture; — pre- 
pared as a convenient kind of nutriment for convey- 
ance to a distance. JSenrp, 

t s6UP, V, a, 1. To sup ; to swallow. Wickliffe, 

2. To breathe out, as words. Camden. 

t s6UP (s&p), P, n. To sweep. Bp, Hall, 

s6UP'-KITCH-5N, n. A public establishment 
for supplying soup to the poor. Simmonds. 

s6up'-LA-DIJE, n. A ladle for soup. Shenstone. 

S6UP^— tICK-^IT, n. A ticket entitling the holder 
to soup from a soup-kitchen, Simmonds, 

Sdxi'R, a. [A. S. sur ; Dut. zuur ; Old Ger. sttr, 
suar, auor ; Ger, saver ; Dan. suur ; Sw., Icel., 
W., § Arm. — Fr. svr. — Polish surowy; 
Slav, 'serou ; Armenian xavrS] 

1. Sharp or pungent to the taste ; acid; tart; 
— opposed to sweet. 

All mar things, as vinegar, provoke appetite. Bacon. 

2. Crabbed ; harsh ; austere ; cross ; morose ; 
acrimonious. “A very man.” Brown. 

A st'holar . . . 

Lofty and sovr to them that loved him not. 

But to those men that sought him sweet as summer. I^ak. 

3. t Afflictive. “ Sour adversities,” Shak. 

4. Expressing discontent, moroseness, or 
peevishness. “A countenance.” Swift. 

Syn. — See Austere. 

S5i&K, n. A sour, acid substance, [r.] Spenser. 

SQT&R, V. a. Ti, SOURED ; pp. souring, soured.] 
1. To make sour or acid. Dryden, 


2. To make harsh, or to ferment. “ Tufts oE 

grass sour land.” Mortimer. 

3. To make cross, crabbed, or morose. 

Pride had not souredt nor wrath debased, my heart. Haiet. 

4. To make less pleasant ; to imbitter. 

To sow your happiness, I must report 

The qtueen is dead. iShdk. 

s513’R, p. n, 1. To become sour or acid, as milk. 

Asses’ milk, when it sours in the stomach, and whey when 
turned sour, will purge strongly. Arutahnt *. 

2. To become cross, crabbed, or peevish. 

If I turn my eyes firom them, or seem displeased, they sow 
upon it. dpeGtator, 

SOURCE (sors) [sois, S. W, J, E. F, Ja, K. Sm. 
a. Wb . ; s8rs, P. Ke^imck], n, [L. surgo, to rise ; 


a. Wb. ; s8rs, P. Kenrick], n, [L. surgo, to rise ; 
It. soiaere, to rise ; Fr. source^ 

1. luring; fountain; head; origin. “The 

hidden sources of the Nile.” Addison, 

2. Original ; first or primary cause. 

The true source and original of this mischiefi South, 
That eternal Infinite and One, 

"Who never did begin, who ne’er can end,— 

On him all beings as their source depend. Drydm, 

3. The first producer ; the originator. 

Famous Greece, 

That source of rr*^ a”d ''ulti' fho’ TT-^.Vier. 

4 ®* “ Some rcsp< <■ '•Mr.ik* iu n to 

give the French sound to the diphthong in this word 
and its compound resource, as if written soorce, and 
resoarce ; but, as this is contraiy to analogy, so it is 
to geneial usage.” Walker, 

Syn. — See Origin. 

S6UR— GROUT, n, [Ger. sauer-kraut ; saver, sour, 
and kraut, cabbage.] A German preparation of 
pickled cabbage, made by placing slices of cab- 
bage in layers with salt and caraway-seeds in a 
tub, and allowing the mixture to ferment ; — 
written also sour^&rout, nn^saur-kraut. Qu. Rev. 

f s6urdb, V. n. [Fr. sourdre, from L. svrgo.] 
To arise ; to spring ; to have source. Chaucer, 

s6ur'DBT, n, [Fr. sourdine ; sourd, deaf.] The 
little pipe of a trumpet ; a sordine. Johnson, 

s5tyR'D5CK, n, A plant ; sorrel. Smart. 

sOl^R— EYED (-Id), a. Having a sour look. STiak, 

s6te'G6URD,‘w. (Bot.) A very large tree of 
tropical Africa, being sometimes thirty feet in 
diameter, bearing an oblong fruit resembling a 

! gourd, from the pulp of which the negroes pre- 
pare an acidulous drink ; Adansonia digitcUa ; 
— called also baobab, 7nonkey-bread, and lalo^ 
plant, Eng, Cyc. 

SSte'— gC^M, 71, (Bot.) A deciduous, ornamental 
tree bearing green flowers ; a species of tupelo ; 
Nyssa vilhsa, Lovdon, 

Sdi&R^ING, n, 1. The act of making sour, ot 
that which makes sour. Ash, 

2. A kind of sour apple. Clarke, 

Sd'&R^JSH (sbfir'ish), a. Somewhat sour. Boyle. 

Sote ~KR(3tJT, n. See Sour-crout. Brands, 

SSfjR^LY, ad. 1. With sourness. Johnson, 

2. With acrimony; peevishly. Dryden. 

3. With discontent ; discontentedly. Bf'owne. 

SSl^R'N^lSS, n, 1. The quality of being sour ; 
acidity. “ Sourness of the sloes.” Dryden. 

2. A^erity ; acrimony ; crossness ; morose- 
ness. “ The sourness of Ms disposition.” Booker. 

S6^R'sOP, n, {Bot.) A small tree of the West In- 
dies bearing a yellowish-green fruit filled with 
white pulp which is sweet mixed with a very 
agreeable acid ; Anona muricata, Eng. Cyc, 

S6US (sS) [sfi, S. P. J, E. F, Ja, K, Sm,; sbfis or 
s8, Ir.], A French coin ; a sou. Prior. 

40 ^ Considered as a French word, it is the plural 
of sou. — See Sou. 

S(5l)SE, n. [X. salsum, salted ; sal, salt : — Dut. 
zalt, souse!] 

1. Pickle made of salt. 


Johnson, 


1. To make sour or acid. 

The sun’s heat, with difiTerent powers. 
Ripens the grape, the liquor io«r«. 


2. Any thing kept or steeped in pickle, par' 
ticularly the ears, feet, &c., of swine pickled- 

He that o an rear til) a niir in his house 

Hath cheaper his bacon and sweeter h!s souse, Tusser, 

3. The ear, as of a hog. [Local, Eng-] Grose. 

4. A sudden plunge ox dip m the water. Wrig/U. 

sdtS’SE, V. a. [i, SOUSED ; pp. sousing, soused.] 
1. To sink, soak, or steep in souse or pickle ; 
to pickle. “ Souse the cabbage.*^ Pope* 
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2. To plunj^e, as into water. ** They smtsed 

me into the Thames.” Shah, 

3. To rush or fall down on violently, as a 

hawk on its prey. Shah. 

e6t)SE, ' 0 . n. To rush, fall, or plunge with vio- 
lence, as a bird on its prey. 

Jove’s bird will souse upon the timorous hare. Druden. 
BCiUSE, adn With a plunge. Yom\g* 

s6us'lIk, n, [Fr.] {ZooL) A name of certain 
marmots with check-pouches, belonging to the 
genus Spamophilm of Cuvier. Eng, Cijc, 
h s6ut'A^E, n. That in which any thing, as 
hops, is packed. Tusser, 

h SdU'TipR (sS'ter), n. [L. sutor ; suo^ to sew. — 
A. S. sutere.] A shoemaker ; a cobbler. Chaucer » 
Still used in Scotland. Jamieson, 
f s6u'T|*;R-Ly, a. Like a cobbler ; low. Florio. 

t s6u-T 5R-RAIN' (s6-ter-ran'), n. [Fr., from L. 
suby under, and tm'ray the earth.] A subterra- 
nean cavern or grotto. Arbuthnot. 

s6i)tII, n. [A. S. suth ; But. ttuidy zuid&n ; Fi Sc 
mda\ Ger. md\ Dan. egd, sGnden\ Sw. sijdy 
slider ; Icel. sudr. — Fr. sttd.] 

1. One of the four cardinal points of the 

compass, bcinf^ that point of the horizon which 
is in the direction in which the sun always ap- 
pears at noon to the inhabitants of the northern 
hemisphere without the tropic, or that point 
which is on the light hand of a person facing 
the east ; — opposed to north. Baron, 

2. A region or country, or a part of a region 
or country, relatively nearer the south point 
than another. ** The queen of the south.** Matt. 
xii. 42. ** The cities of the south.** Jar. xxxiii. 13. 

3. A wind blowing from the south. 

The sweet souths 
That breathes upon a bank oi violets. 

Stealing and giving odor. ShaJe. 

S6i&TH, a. Pertaining to, coming from, or being 
in, a direction towards the south ; southern. A 
south sea.” Shak. “ The south wind.” Milton. 
sQt^TH, ad. 1. Towards the south. Shak. 

2. From the south. “When the wind blow- 
eth not south** Bacon. 

v> n. {Astron.) To pass the meridian of 
a place ; as, “ The moon souths.** 

SSt^TII-COT^Tf-AN, n. One of the followers of 
Joanna Southcott, who, in England, towards 
the close of the eighteenth century, declared 
herself to he the woman in the wilderness, men- 
tioned in the Apocalypse. Bv>ck. 

SdUTH — DdWN, a. From the South Downs of 
England ; as, ** South Down sheep.” Clarke. 
Sdl^TH-EAST', n. The point of the compass 
midway between the east and south. Arhuthnot. 
SO^TH-EAST^ 05. 1. Being midway between 

the south and the east. Ash. 

2, Coming from the south-east, as a wind. 
s5utH-EAST'5R-LYj «• Pertaining to, from, or 
in the direction of, ’south-east. Hildreth. 

SOt^’TH-EAST'gRN, 05. Relating to, or towards, 
the south-east. Olmsted. 

IISOUTH'FIR-Li-Nicss, n. The state of being 
southerly, as of a place. Ash. 

II SOOTII'^IR-LY (svitri'0r-l§) [s^th'er-le, S. P. Ja. 
K,\ sStft'er-l§‘ or W. j. Sm.}, a, 

1. Pertaining to, or lying in, a southern 

direction. The easterly, westerly, and souths 

&rly parts of England.” Graunt. 

2. Coming from the south, or a point nearly 

, south. “ The wind is southerly** Shak. 

(I SO&TH'gRN [satfe'^rn, S. P. E. K. Wb . ; sb^th'- 

?ni or sath'^ru, W. F. Ja. a. 

1, Pertaining to, or lying in, the south ; me- 
ridional. “ The southern sphere.” Dryden. 

2. Coming from the south ; southerly. 

“ When somkern winds blow.” Bacon. 

II SOOTII'jpRN, ». A southron. Sat. Mag. 

SOpTH'eEN-CR5sS, n. {Astron.) A small, bril- 
liant, southern constellation, the principal stars 
of which are so arranged as to resemble a 
cross. Herschet. 

[| SOtJTH'JglRN-BlE, n. A native tn: atx inhabitant 
of the south, or of the Southern States ; a south- 
ron ; — <■ opposed to N’ortkemer. [U. S.] Abbot. 

)| SOtJTH'ERN-LV, ad. In, or from, a southom 
direction. Haketoell. 


II S0tjrTH'9RN-M0aT, a. Farthest towards the 
south. “ The southernmost fort.” Graves. 

[ SOUTH' 5:RN-W00D (satft'em-wUd), 91. (Bat.) 
A fragiant, evergreen, trailing plant, used in 
Europe in making beer ; Artemisia ahrotamim. 

Lindhy, 

SotJTH'fNG, a. Going or tending towaids the 
south. “ The southing sun.” Dryden. 

Sdt^TH'ING, n. 1. Motion, direction, or tenden- 
cy towards the south. Dryden. 

2. {Naut.) The difference of latitude made in 

‘sri’iup* •southward. Mar, Diet, 

3. The distance advanced to- 
wards the south in running any course. Davies. 

Southing of the moon, the tune at which the moon 
passes the meridian of a place. Mar. Diet. 

f SdtXTH'LY, ad. Towards the south. Fabyan. 

SOUTH 'MOST, a. Farthest towards the south; 
southernmost. “ Southmost Abarim.” Milton. 

SOUTH 'RON, n. A native or an inhabitant of a 
southern country, or of the southern part of a 
country ; a southerner. Sat. Mag, 

t sdUTH'SAY, u. ?t. To soothsay. Camden, 
Sd^TH -SEA— TEA, n, {Bot) An evergreen, or- 
namental tree, the leaves of which are much 
used by the North Amoiican Indians foi making 
a medicinal decoction ; Ilex romitoria. Loudon, 

II SOUTH' WARD (sbiith'w^iid or sfith'nrd) [suth'- 
uid, »S. P. J. E. R.; sohth'wgird or suth'grd, W. 
F.Sm.; sohfh'wsird, Ja. iC lFr.],n. The south- 
ern parts, regions, or countries. Raleigh. 

II SOUTII'WARD (sbath'w?ird or sath'yrd), ad. To- 
wards the south. Thomson. 

SOUTH-WEST , n> The point of the compass 
midway between the south and the west. Bacon. 

SdtjTH-WEST', a. 1. Being midway between 
the south and the west. Ash. 

2. Coming from the south-west, as a wind. 

S5t)TH-W£ST'5R> L A gale or strong wind 
blowing from the south-west. Sullivan, 

2. A painted canvas hat %vith a flap over the 
back of the neck, worn by sailors in rough 
weather. Simmonds, 

SdxS’TH-WfiST'JglR-LY, a. Being in, or coming 
from, a south-west direction. lloldsworth, 
Sdx)TII— WJSST'^pRN, a. Relating to, or towards, 
the south-west. Ohnsted, 

SbUVE^JrAJTCM (s6v'nins), n. [Old Fr.] Re- 
membrance. Spemer. 

SdCP*E'J\rlR, n. [Fr.] A remembrancer; a 
keepsake. Simmonds, 

II SOv'^R-EIGN (silv'§r-|ii or Bi>v' 9 r-in) [siiv'er-tH, 
S. TV, P. J. F, K, R. Wb . ; sSv'er-an, Ja . ; b5v'- 
9r-7n, Sm. Wr, 1, «. [L. su/m‘Tnus, supremo ; 

super, supra, above, over; It- sovran o, chief; 
sovra, above ; Sp. ^ Port, soberano, chief ; Fr. 
sourerain,'] 

1. Supreme in power ; having no superior. 

We acknowledge God ow sovereign good. Hooker , 

2. Supreme in eflftcacy ; efficacious ; predom- 

inant over diseases ; as, “ The most sovereign 
prescription in Galen.” Shak. 

Some sovereign comforts drawn flrom common sense. JOrgden. 

3. Principal; predominant; chief. Richardson. 

Sovereign state, one which governs itself independ- 
ently of any foreign power. Bouoier, 

[| s6v'®R-EIGN (sUv'^r-in), n, 1. A ruler with 
supreme power ; one possessing sovereignty ; a 
supreme ruler or lord ; a monarch. 

The one is my sovereign, whom both my oath 

And duty bids defend. Shak. 

2. A king or other magistrate with limited 

powers. Bouvier. 

3. The principal gold coin of England, equal 

to twenty shillings, or one pound sterling 
($4.84). Simmonds. 

Syn. — See Monarch. 

]| t s6v'Je:R-ElGN-iZE (siiv'fr-in-iz), v. n. To ex- 
ercise supreme power. Sir T. Herbert. 

il Sdv'jpR-BlGN-LY (sav' 9 r-in-l§), ad. Supremely. ’ 
“ He was sovereignly lovely.” Boyle. 

II s6v'ER-ETGN-TY (aav' 9 r-in-t$), n. [It. sovran- 
sober aniaiVx.sotiverametLi The 
or the power of a sovereign ; supremacy ; su- 
preme power or rule. 


nappy were England, wouicl this virtuous prince 

Take on his grace the soverenjntf/ thoicof. Shak, 

Ijctus, above .r— r.-* -> i s^nls with awful itp* 

prehenwons of 1 i* ■ j' ' / . >. / of God. Jiogeis. 

In the United States the absolute sovereignty 
of the nation is lu tlv people rf the nation, and the 
residuary sorerngnty of each state not granted to 
any of its public fuiicnonanes, is in tli^^ people of the 
state. Story. Bouvier, 

Qyjx.^ See Authority. 

S6W (sod), n. [A. S. s?fgu ; Frs. siugge ; Dut. 
sog, zeug\ Ger. saui Dan. so; Sw. so, mgga\ 
Fm nca. — Gr. vg ; L. sus. — W, hroch.'] 

L A female pig or swme. Bacon. 

2. A large trough in a foundery for holding 

melted metal. Simmo9ids. 

3. An ingot or mass of metal. Simmonds. 

4. A kind of insect; a sow-bug. Ainsworth. 

6. A kind of covered shed fixed on 

wheels, under which the besiegers anciently 
filled up and passed the ditch, sapped or mined 
the walls, and sometimes worked a kind of 
ram; — probably so called from being used for 
rooting up the earth, after the manner of 
swine. Stocqueler. 

SOW, V. a, [M. Goth, sajan, insajan, to sow, to 
spread abroad; A. S. sawa9i\' DvX. zaaijen\ 
Ger. saen\ Dan. saac', Sw. sa\ Icel. sti. — Old 
L. sao, SCO, to sow ; L. A’ero.] [i. sowed ; pp. 

SOWING, SOWED Or SOW’N.] 

1. To scatter on giounn in order to growth, 
as seed ; to propagate by seed. 

Neither shall yc build house, nor sow seed, nor plant vine- 
yard. Jer. Axw. 7. 

! 1 "'r — -r -'/V t’’y seed, and in the evening witliliold 

IK- .1 I I ' Aw/. XI. 0. 

Ho that observeth the wind sliall not sow, Eccl. xi. 4. 

They tliat sow lu tears shall leap in joy. J*s. exxvi. $, 

2. To scatter seed in for growth. 

Sow the fields, and plant vineyards, which may yield fl'uita 
of inciease. i’s. cviu {{7. 

3. To spread ; to spread abroad ; to dissem- 

inate ; to disperse ; to propagate. “ Sow dis- 
sension.” Addison, 

He deviseth mischief continually; he someth discord. 

l*rov. VI. 1 i. 

4. To impregnate or stock with seed, or as 
with seed. 

The inte’lcptunl fapulty is a goodly flel^, • • • and it is the 
woist tiii-hiindty in the vuilil to sou' it vith trifles Or im- 
pel tinoiices. Hate, 

5. To scatter over ; to besprinkle. 

All SO" J.1 af.i-q C’-'lOO 

N v.». .1 M- I.' I 1>, I I • il ..* * 


SOW (s6), V, n. To scatter seed in order to a 
harvest. 

They that pray do but yet sow. they that give thanks de- 
clare they have reaiied. lioukei . 

SOW'AN^, 71. See SowENS. Buehaiian. 

SOW'UANE, n. {But.) Nettle-leaved goosefoot ; 
Chenopodium murale. Cnihb. 

SOW DREAD (sbfi 'bifid), n. {Bot.) The common 
name of plants of the genus Cyclamens — so 
called because their tuberous loots, notwith- 
standing their very acrid character, are eagerly 
devoured by swine. Lindlcy. 

SOW'BfJ'G, n. A name of isopods of the genus 
Onisem, found in moist places. Gould. 

SOWCB (sbfis), V. a. To souse. — See SorsB. 

S0W'EN§, n, pi, [From A. S. seawe, paste. 
Jamieson.^ A kind of jporridge made of the 
dust of oatmeal remaining among the seeds, 
steeped and soured ; flummery ; — written also 
sowins, sewmgs, and sowans. [Scot.] Jamieson, 

SOW'ER (so'fr), n. 1. One who sows or scattcra 
seed in order to a harvest. 

A sower went out to sow his seed. Xitfcc viii. 4, 

2. One who scatters or spreads ; a scatterer. 

“ A sower of words.” HakewiU, 

3. An originator ; a promoter ; a breeder. 

They are sowers of suits which make the court swrfl and, 

the country pine. Bacon, 

eOW'lNG, n. The act of one who sows. 

SOW'JN^ (sod'inz), n. pi. Sowens. Mortimer. 

t s5Wle (sb^l), V. a, [From sow, to seize, or 
pull by the ears, as dogs do swine. Hkinnerf\ 
To pull by the ears. Shak. 

SOWN (s5n), p. from sow. 

SOW'-THiS-TLE (sofl'thts-sl), n. (Boi.) The 

common name of leafy-stemmed weeds of the 
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genus Sonchus^ which have corymbose or um- i 
oellate heads of yellow flowers. Gray^ 

Common sow-thisUe^ Sonclius oleraceus* — Com sozo- 
thUtlei Sonchus arvmsis^ Gray* 

80^, n, 1. A kind of sauce or flavoring, prepared 
in Japan and China from a small bean, the fruit 
of the Dolichos soja, McCulloch, 

2. {BoU) The plant from which soy is pre- 
pared ; Dolichos soja, Lov^on. 

t S5yNED, p, a. [Prom Pr. soigner, to care for.] 
Astonished; amazed. Mir, for Mag, 

SOZ'ZLB, V, a. To mingle confusedly ; to soss ; 
to toss. [Local or vulgar, Eng.] Holloway, 

SOZ'ZLB, V, n. To loll ; to lounge ; to act or 
manage sluttishly. [Local, U. Bartlett, 

SOZ'ZLE, n, 1. A confused mixture. WrigM, 

2. A sluttish woman. [Local, U.S.] Bartlett. 

SPX [spa, Earnshaw ; spSiw, Sw.], n. A place in 
Belgium celebrated for its mineral waters ; — 
hence a term applied to places where there are 
mineral waters ; a mineral water. Smai’t. 

t SPAAD, n, (JMm.) A kind of spar. Woodward. 

SPACE, n, [Dor. Gr. ezrdHtov; It. spatium\ It. 
spazio ; Sp. espacio ; Fr. espace.l 

1. Extension in all directions ; room. 

Pure ^poce is capaMe neither of resistance nor motion. IjicLe. 

That winch yields or tills all space. Milton, 

Space IS not so properly an object of sense as a 
necessary concomitant of the objects of sight and 
toucli. It is when we see or touch a body that we 
get the idea of space ; but the idea is not furnished by 
sense — it is a conception a priori of the reason. Reid. 

2. Any quantity of place or extension ; ex- 
tent ; area, or distance- 

The whole space that’s in the tyrant’s grasp. Shak. 

Measuring first with careful eyes 

The space his spear could reach, aloud he cries. Dryaen. 

3. Any quantity or interval of time. 

Nine times the •tpace that measures day and night. Milton. 

God may defer his judgments for a time, andgive a people 
a longer space of repentance. Tulotson 

4. A short time ; a while. ** Stay your dead- 
ly strife a space.** [r.] MiUon. 

5. {Printing.') A small opening or distance, 
as betweeh lines : — a piece of wood or cast 
metal to separate letters or words. Simmonds. 

6. (Mus.) The void or open place between 

the lines of the staff*. Brande. 

Jlbsohite spacej space considered in its own nature 
without regard to any thing external, or that always 
remains the same, and is infinite and immovable. — 
Relative spoce, a movable quantify or portion of abso- 
lute space which our senses define by its positions in 
respect to bodies within it. Hutton. 

Syjl. — Sjurtcc IS a general term, including within 
itselt what infinitely surpasses our comprehension j 
room is a limited term, wliicli comprehends those por- 
tions of space which are artificially formed ; and it is 
bounded space. Infinite, unlimited, or limited space ; 
ample room ; room for improvement ; wide extensioTi. 

SPACE, V. a. [t. SPACED ; pp. SPACING, SPACED.] 
{Pricing.) To form with spaces. Metcalf. 

t SPACE, V. n. To rove ; to expatiate. Spenser. 

t SPAOE^F'&L (spas’fhl), a. Spacious. Sandys. 

SPlCE'L^iSS, a. Destitute of space. Coleridge. 

SPACE -RULE, n. (Printing.) A thin piece of 
metal, of the height of the type, used for mak- 
ing a delicate line in algebraic and other for- 
mulae. Simmonds. 

SPA^CIOUS (spa'shus), G. [L, spatiosus ; It. spa- 
zioso ; Sp. espacioso ; Fr. spaoietex.) Having 
much space ; ample; wide; roomy ; capacious ; 
extensive ; extended. 

The spaciovs firmament on high. Addison. 

And all the ocean make my ^adom grave. Shak. 

Syn. — See AMP1.E. 

BPA'OIOVS-lYjGc?. Extensively ; widely ; amply. 

SPA^CIOVS-NfeSS (spa shns-nSs), n. Extensive- 
ness; roominess; wide extent or extension. 

SpAd'DLE (si^d'dl), n. A little spade. Mortimer. 

SPADE, n, [A. S, spad, spadu\ Dut. spade \ Ger. 
^aten\ Dan. ^ Sw. spade. spaide . — 
Polish szpado^ a broadsword. — Gr. OTtdBrt, any 
abroad blade ; L. spaiha^ a broad blade ; It. 
" spaday a sword; Sp. espada^ a sword.] 

1. A tool or implement for digging, consisting 
of an iron blade with a handle. Bacon. 


2. A deer of the third year. Ainsworth. 

3. The name of one of the four suits of cards, 

from the figure thereon. Hoyle. 

4 ®* Our figure is taken from the French, and is 
that of the end of a pike (pique). The Spanish fig- 
ure is a sword (espada)^ and from that we take our 
name. C. Richardson. 

SPADE, n. [L. spado.l A gelded beast. Clarice. 

SPADE, n. a. To dig or pare with a spade. Clarke. 

SPADE'BONE, n. The shoulder-blade. Drayton. 

SPADE'PtyL, n. ; pi. SPADEruLS. As much as a 
spade holds. Stuart, 

SPA-DP'CEOUS (spa-disliVs)> a- spadix, spa- 
dicis, of a date-brown color.] 

1. Of a light-red colorc Browne. 

2. (Bot.) Like, or bearing, a spadix. Eng. Cyc. 

SPA-d!l^IO (spgi-dil'y3), n. Spadille. Pope . ' 

SPA-DlLLE' (spa-dilQ, w. [It. spcdigUa\ Sp.cs- 
padilla\ Fr. spadille.) The ace of spades in 
the game of quadrille. Hoyk, 

SPA'DIX, n. [L., from Gr. a palm-branch 

broken off with its fruit.] (Bot.) A fleshy spike 
enveloped by a large bract or modified leaf 
called a spathe. Gray. 

SPA ^ DO. n. ; pi. spA-iod [L. ; Gr. CTcdtiiov.) 

1. (Ciml Eaw.) One who, for any cause, has 

not the power of procreation ; an impotent per- 
son. Bouvier. 

2. A castrated animal ; a gelding. Clarice. 

SPA-DR66N^ n. A sword lighter than a broad- 
sword, and made to cut and to thrust. Stocgiteler. 

SPA-^tR'IC (spa-jir'ifc), n. [Gr. ffirdw, to sepa- 
rate, and dyfip&i, to assemble, —in allusion, 
probably, to the operation of decomposing sub- 
stances into their* elements, and forming from 
them new compounds. Dunglison. — Low L. 
spagyHcus^ 

1. A kind of alchemist ; a spagyrist. Hall. 

2. One of a sect of physicians who pretended 

to account for the changes in the human body 
in health and disease, in the same manner as 
the chemists of their day explained those of the 
inorganic kingdom. JDunglison. 

t SPA-^’S’R'IO, ? 0 ^ Pertaining to the spagy- 

t SPA-Gi^R'l-CAL, S lists ; chemical. Bp. Taylor. 

tSPA<5^'YR-IST (spSj'^-rlst), n. [Pt. spagynste.) 
A kind of alchemist ; a spagyric. Boyle. 

SPAHEEj ? (gpa'g or spii-h€')j [Turk, szpahi.] 

SPAHI, > Formerly one of the principal cavalry 
of the Turkish empire; a sepoy. Stocqueler. 

SPAKE. The old preterite of speak. Spoke. 

SPAKE'NfiT, n. A net for catching crabs. [Lo- 
cal, England.] Halhwell. 

fSPALL, n. [It. spalla\ Old Fr. espaulei Fr. 
4pauh.) The shoulder. Spenser. 

SPAll, V. a. [Dut. ^ Ger. spaUen, to split; 
^aU, a cleft, a fissure.] (miningi) To break 
into small pieces, as ore. Clarke. 

SPALL, n. A chip; a splinter; — written also 
spaU. [Local, Eng.] HaiLliweU, 

SPALT, n. (Min.) A wMte, scaly mineral, used ! 
to promote fusion of metals. 'Bailey* 

SPALT, a. [Ger. spaUen, to split.] 

1. Easily split; liable to split or break ; brit- 
tle : — decayed. [Local, England.] HaUiweU. 

2. Heedless; careless; clumsy: — pert; sau- 
cy. [Local, Eng.] HaUiweU. 

SPAn, n. [A. S. Dut. 3 pan\ Old Ger. spana\ 
Ger. spanne. — Mid. L. espanna, spannus\ It. 
spanna ; Fr. empan.) 

1. The space or distance from the end of the 
thumb to the end of the little finger extended; 
nine inches. The stretching of a span.** Shak. 

2. A short duration ; a brief period ; a spell. 

So well eke acted in this span of lift, JToIIer. 

3. (Arch. & Engineering.) The extent or 

spread of an arch between its piers or abut- 
ments. Brande. 

4. (Nawb^ A rope with both ends made fast, 
for a purchase to be hooked to its bight. Dana. 


SPAN, n. [Dut. span; Ger. gespann; Dan. 
speende.) 

1, A pair, as of horses harnessed, or fit to be 
harnessed, side by side. Pickling. Bartlett, 

2. A yoke of oxen, [r.] Simmonds. 

Syn.— See Pair. 

SPAn, V. a. [A. S. spannan, to measure, to clasp; 
Dut. 4r Ger. spannen, to stretch ; Dan. sp<mde, 
to span, to stretch, to harness to a carnage.] 
[i. SPANNED ; pp. SPANNING, SPANNED.] 

1. To measure by the hand extended. 

And span the distance that between us lies. J^ckeJX. 

Hy nght hand hath panned the heavens. Ra. 13. 

2. To attach to a vehicle, as draught cattle. 

[Local.] Simmo}ids. 

3. To shackle the legs of, as a horse. [Lo- 
cal, Eng.] Simmonds. 

SPAn. Old preterite of spin. Spun. Drayton. 

SPAN'CEL, n. A rope to tie a cow’s hind legs. 
[Local, Eng.] Grose, 

SPAn'CJ^L, V. a. To tie or shackle with a span- 
cel. [Local, Eng.] Malone. 

SPAN'-Cdi^J’N-TJglR, n. A puerile game in which 
one throws a counter or piece of money, which 
the other wins if he can throw another so as 
to hit it, or lie within a span of it : — a sort of 
chuck-farthing. Shak, 

SPAn'DREL, n. [Probably m 
fromsjian.] (Arch.) The tri- T 
angular space formed be- 
tween the outer curve or 
extrados of an arch, a hori- ^ 
zontal line across its apex, ^ Spandrels, 
and a peipendicular line from its springing : 
a space between the outer mouldings of two 
arches, and a horizontal line or string-course 
above them : — a space between the outer 
mouldings of two arches and the line of another 
arch rising above, and enclosing the two.B^'itfon, 

Spandrel braeketinff, a cradling of brackets fixed 
between one or more curves. Oznlt. — Spandrel zoaU, 
a wall built on the back of an arch. Wzight, 

SPANE, V. a. [Dut. spenen ; Ger. spanen.) To 
wean, as a child. [Local, England.] Brockets, 

SPAN'-FAR-THING, n. Span-counter. Swift. 

fSPANG, n. [Dut. spang; Ger. spange^ A 
shining ornament of metal ; a spangle. Spenser. 

t SPAng, V. a. To spangle. Gascoigne. 

SPAN'^GLB, w. [Ger. jjjoawye. — See Spang.] 

1. A small plate, boss, or piece of shining 

metal, or other shining material, used as an or- 
nament. “ Silver ^ ^ Sidney, 

2. Any thing sparkling and shining ; a sp: rk. 

That now the dew with spangles decked the ground. JOrj/den. 





spangled; pp. 
set or besprinxle 


SPAn'GLE (spSng'gl), V. a. 

SPANGLING, SPANGLED.] _ ^ . 

with spangles, or shining bodies. Shak, 

SPAn'GLBD, p. a. Besprinkled with spangles. 

SPAn'GL^R, n. One who spangles. Keates. 

SPAn'IAED (spfin'y^rd), n. A native of Spain. 

I SPAN'I^IL (spXn'y^l) [spSn^yfl, S. W. J. B.P.Ja, 
K, Sm, Wr. ; span'fl, P.], n. [Old Fr. e^a- 
gneul; Fr. From Hismniola, now 

Hayti, where the best breed of dog was. 
Hyde^ 

1. (zod?.) A sport- 
ing dog, remark- 
able for sagacity j 
and obedience. 

Sidney. 

2. A mean, fawn- 
ing, or crinmg spaniel, 

person. Shak. 

t| SPANTJ^L (splln'y?!)* ^ spaniel. Shak, 



II SPAnT?L (sp&n'y^l), v. n. 
to play the spaniel. 


To fawn ; to cringe ; 

Churchill* 


To 


follow like a 
Tom. 


1 SPANT^L (sjrtln'yfl), 
spaniel. 

SPAN'ISH, n. The language of Spain. HoweU. 

SPAn'ISH, a. Relating to Spain. Southey. 

Spanish arbor nine, (Bet.) a plant growi^^m Ja- 
maica, from which a drastic substance, sum jar to 
scammony, is obtained ; JponoBa tuberosa. Ltndley. 

SPAn'|SH-BAY'0-NET, n. (Bot.) A species of 
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Yifcca, with sharp-pointed, rigid leaves, growing 
in Georgia, Texas, New Mexico, and Arizona. 

SPAN^ISII-BLACK, w. A powder or soft black 
prepared by burning cork. Weak. 

SPAN'iSfl— B r66m, n. {Bot.') A leguminous 
plant, cultivated as green food for sheep in the 
south of Fiance; SpaHium junceum. From its 
fibres cloth and cordage are made. Loudon. 

SPAN'lSir-BROVt^N, n. A reddish-brown earth, 
used as a pigment. Smith. 

SrAN'ISII-OHALK (-cliSth), w. A variety 

of steatite found in Arragon, Spain. Cleaveland. 

SPAN'ISH-CRESS, n. {Bot.) A species of pep- 
perwort; Lepidum Cardamines. Loudon. 

SPAN'ISH-ELM, n. (^Bot.) An evergreen tree of 
the W e St Indies ; Cordia Gerasekanf/ms. Lo udon . 

SPAn'1SH-FBR'RB-TC), n. A rich reddish-brown, 
obtained by calcining copper and sulphur to- 
gether in closed crucibles. Fairholt. 

SPAN'JSH-FLY, n. {Ent.) A coleopterous insect 
about three quarteis of an inch long, of a bright- 
green color, with bluish-black legs and aiiten- 
noe ; blister-fly ; blister-beetle ; Cantharis vesU 
catoria. It is used chiefly in medicine for blis- 
tering. Baird. 

SPAN'ISH-NOt, n. (Bot.) A culinary, bulbous 
plant growing in the south of Europe ; Morcea 
sisj/rmchimn. Loudon. 

SpAn'ISII-PO-TA'TOjM. {Bot.) A tuberous-rooted 
plant, native of the East and the West Indies 
and of China; skirrets of Peru; ConvoUulns 
batatas. Loudon. 

SpAn'ISH-R£d, n. An ochre resembling Vene- 
tian red, but slightly yellower. Fairholt. 

SPAn'ISII-WHITE, n. A pigment prepared from 
chalk which has been separated in an impalpa- 
ble form by washing. Ckax>eland. 

SPANK (spangk, 82), v. a. [i. spanked; pp. 
SPANKING, SPANKED.] To Strike With the open 
hand ; to slap. Baiky. Ash. 

SPANK, V, n. To move between a trot and a gal- 
lop, as a horse ; to move with speed. Wright. 

SPANK' ?1R, n. 1. A small coin. Denham. 

2. A person that takes long steps in walking ; 
a stout or a tall person. [Vulgar.] Todd. 

3. Any thing very large. [Vulgar.] Smart. 

4. {Naut.) A fore-and-aft sail, with a gaff and 

a boom on the mizzen-mast ; the after sail of a 
ship or a bark. Dana. 

SPANK'JNG, a. Moving nimbly or with long stops 
or strides : — large ; lusty ; sprightly ; active. 
[Provincial and colloquial.] Forhy. Halliioell. 

APAN -L6NG, Of the length of a span. ** SpaTt^ 
long elves.” B. Jonson. 

SPAn'N 15R, n. 1. One who, or that which, spans. 

2. The lock of a fusee or carbine. Balky. 

3. A fusee or carbine. Bowring. 

4. {Mech.) An iron tool, used in the manner 
of a lever, to tighten nuts upon screws. Brmde. 

5. Formerly, in steam-engines, a part for 

moving the valves for the alternate admission 
and shutting off of the steam. Craig. 

6PAN'— NEW (span'nu), a. [Dut. ^ Ger. spannen^ 
to stretch; span-new^ fresh from the 'strctclici 
or frames, alluding to the manufacture of cloth. 
Nares.’l Quite new; brand-new; fire-new; new, 
as from the warehouse* — See Spick, Chaucer. 

SPAN^NISTH-InG, n. [Old Fr. espanouissement ; 
Fr. ^panouissement \ Fr. 4pandre, to spread.] 
The expansion or full blow of a fiower. Chaucer. 

SPAN'-SHAc-KLE, n. ilSTata.) A large bolt driven 
through the forecastle and forelocked under the 
forecastle beam. Falconer. 

SPAN(— r66f, n: a common roof formed by two 
inclined planes. Buchavutn. 

SPAn'WORM (-wilrm), n. A hame applied to 
caterpillars of the family Geometric of Llnnscus, 
of which the canker-worm is an example ; — so 
named from its manner of moving, in which it 
measures or spans as it were over the ground 
step by step, and called also geometer and 
hopar. Morris. 

A, % I, 6, U, Y, long; A, It, t, 0, 


SPAR, n. [Dut. spar, a spar, a rafter ; Ger, spar- 
ren\ Dan. spatre. — Biit. ysper. — It. 

sbarra, a bar ; Fr. barre. — From A. S. sparran, 
to spar, to bar, liichardson. — See Spar, v. a.] 

1. t A. bar, as of a gate. Bale. 

2. Contention ; a sparring, [r.] Boget. 

3. (^Arch.) Formerly a beam or timber used 

as a rafter ; a rafter. Britton. 

4. (^Naut.) A general term for masts, yards, 

booms, gaffs, &c, Dana. 

t SPAR, 13. w., [A. S. sparran ; Ger. sperren ; 

Dan. sperre', Sw. sparigen.'\ To fasten by a 
bar, as a door ; to bar. Chaucer, 

SPAR, n. [Dut. spaath\ Ger. 8^ Dan. spat7i\ Sw. 
spat. — It. spate ; Sp. espato ; Fr. sputh.] {Min.) 
A term applied to certain crystallized sub- 
stances which easily break into cubic, pris- 
matic, or other fragments, with polished sur- 
faces. Brande. 

Derbyshire spar, fluoride of calcinum ; fluorspar. — 
Heavy spar, sulphate of barytes. — Iceland spar, ihom- 
lioidal carbonate of lime. TonUitisoa. 

SPAR, r. n. [Perhaps from Ger. sparren, to bar, 
to stop, to hindei. Todd. — A. S. spirian, to dis- 
pute.! [l. SPAUREI) ; pp. SPARRING, SPARRED.] 

1. To invito to fight by gestures ; to box. 

Prokque to the Dramatist. 

2. To dispute ; to wrangle. Clarke. 

SPAr'A-BLE, n. A small nail such as is used in 
making shoes. Simmonds. 

fSPAR'A-DRAP, n. [Fr.] A cerecloth. Wiseman. 

t SPAR'D LE (spAr'bl), v. a. [Old Fr. esparpiUer, 
to disperse.] To scatter; to disperse. Wii^UJfe. 

SPAR'-DECK, n. (Kaut.) An upper deck appro- 
priated to the reception of spars, &c. Mar. Diet. 

SpA re, tJ. a. [A. S, ^arian ; Dut. 4r sparen ; 
D«an. spare ; Sw. % feel, spara. — It. sparagnare ; 
Old Fr. espargner; Fr. epargner. — From L. 
par CO, to spare- Viro. Smmier. — Probably a 
consequential application of A. S. sparran, to 
spar, to bar. Rkhardson7\ \i. spared ; pp. 

SPARING, SPARED.] 

1. To reserve from any particular use. 

All the time he could spare from the nocessary caies of his 
weighty charge ho bestowed on piayci and serving of God. 

JCnoUes. 

Every one who can t^are a shilling shall be a suhscribor. 

Simft. 

2. To save or preserve, as from death, de- 
struction, punishment, affliction, pain, or indig- 
nity, 0 spare my guiltless wife.” Shah. 

The king spared Mcphlboshcth, the son of Jonathan. 

2 main. xxi. 7. 

But man alone can whom ho conquers spare. Waller. 

Spare mj sight the pnin 

Of seeing what a world of teara it costs you. Dryden. 

3. To part with willingly, or without great 

inconvenience; to do without. **Nor can we 
spare you long.” Drydm. 

I could have better spared a better man. Shdk. 

4. To omit ; to forbear ; to withhold. 

Be pleased your poHtIcs to spasre. Drydm. 

5. To use frugally ; not to waste ; to econo- 
mize. 

Thou thy fother’^s thunder didst not spare. JUfflian. 

6. To grant ; to give ; to allow ; to afford. 

Wlxcre angry Jove did never ipare 

One breath of kind and temperate tdr. jRoncomn<m, 

Syn. — See A pford. 

SPAre, n. 1. To live frugally ; to be frugal or 
parsimonious ; to be not liberal. 

I who at some times spend, at others ^co'e, 

Divided between carelessness and care. Dope. 

2. To forbear; to be scrupulous ; to refrain. 

His soldiers spared not to say that they should be unkindly 

dealt with, if they were defrauded of ttre spoil. Knolles, 

3. To use mercy; to forgive; to be tender. 

Their king, out of a princely ftcliag, was sparina and 

compassionate towards his subjects. Bacon, 

SPArE, a. [A, S. spier, spare, moderate.] 

1. Scanty ; not abundant ; frugal ; sparing. 

Men ought to beware that they use not exercise and a 
^are diet both. Baron. 

He was spare but discreet of speech- Cm etc. 

2. Superfluous ; supernumerary ; not wanted 

or used. “ Spare clothes*” Spenser. 

They have more spore time upon their hands. Addison. 

"O', "S', short f Arf T> Qj Vr 'V? obscure / fAre^ 


3. Lean ; thin in flesh ; poor ; meagro. 

X Li ’r-nr ‘ho iP'"' T f''0 •! 1 o^o. 1 

, 1 ■- ■ ' . 1 - i... Shak 

4. Slow. [Local, England.] Gy'ose. 

fSPARE, n. 1. Paisimony; frugal use. Chapman. 

2. An opening in a go\\n or petticoat. Skelton. 

fSPARE'FUL, a. Sparing; chary, Fairfax. 

t SPARE'FUL-NESS, 72. Parsimony. Sidney, 

SPARE'LY, ad. Sparingly. Milton. 

I3PArE'NJ 6JSS, 72. The .state of being spare. Spare- 
?iess and slenderness of stature.” JIa77imo7id. 

SPAr'JPR, 72. One who spares. Wotton. 

SPArE'RIB, n, A joint of poik, consisting of 
ribs with but little nesh. Simmonds. 

SPAR-^5-FAC'TfON, n, [L. spai'go, to strew.] 
The act of sprinkling. Swift, 

SPAR'QrPiR, 72. A copper cylinder used by brew- 
ers for dashing or sprinkling. Bi*C7cer. 

spar'ijAwk, 72. Sec Sparrowhawk. 

j SPAR'— HUNG, a. Hung with spar. Holmes. 

SPAR’I-DjE, 7i.pl. {Ich.) A family of acanthop- 
tcrygious fishes resembling the perches, the 
body being of an ovate form and covered with 
large scales. Baird. 

SPAr'TNG, a, 1. Scarce ; little ; not much. 

or this thci c is with you a; >m xwf memoty or none. Baron. 

2. Scanty; not plentiful ; spare; thin; lean. 

If much exercise, then use a plentiful diet; and itsjmi iiip 

diet, then little exercise. JUtron. 

3. Saving; frugal; parsimonious; not liberal. 

T»’n, • OT »'» to m1«eh!ef bent, 

l( . • I ill t - • >'1 a It'll iiiU'iic. Bopr, 

SPAr'I.NG, 72. Frugality ; economy. Shak, 

SPAr'JNG-LY, ad. In a sparing manner; not 
.abundantly : — frugally ; parsimoniously ; n ot 
lavishly: — with abstinence; with moderation: 
— cautiously; tenderly. 

SPAr'ING-NESS, 72. 1. Paisimony; frugality. 

” The sparing7iess of our alms.” Duty of Man. 

2. Caution; wariness. 

This n-r-v- V-. nrh'*''o .fo-fo-s rs pni.. ''le* but lie 
dues it’- . <. *’ M ■■ ■ «. " ■ I ' Clui'he, 

SPARK, 72. [A. S. S 2 )earca. Allied to L. spargo 
(Gr. to scatter. Richardson.'] 

1. A particle of fire or ignited matter thrown 

from bodies in combustion. TToolcer. 

2. Anything shining, vivid, or active; as, 

Some S2ia7'7{8 of bright knowledge.” Locke. 

Vital spark of heavenly flame. Pope. 

3. A lively, showy, gay man. 

Thoflo wjwr/tfwi+h nwk’varrl vanity display 

Wli.'T the fii’c t'' i'th‘in*in wort* jChtei day. Pope. 

4. A gallant ; a beau ; a lover. Jo7mso7i. 

Electric spark, (FJpc.) tlie light accompanying a dis- 
ruptive electric discharge. Faraday, 

t SPARK, V. 72. To emit particles of fire, or of 
ignited matter ; to sparkle. Spe7iser. 

t SPARK'Pi&L, <2. Lively ; brisk. Camdm, 

SPARK'JSH, a. 1. Airy ; gay, Walsh. 

2. Showy; well-dressed; fine, L* Estrange. 

SPAR'KLE (spar'kl), 72. [Dim. of spark.] 

1, A spark ; a small particle of fire. Dryden, 

2. A luminous particle ; any bright particle, 

as of wine, &c. ; — lustre. Pope. 

SPAR'KLB (spar'kl), v, n. p. sparkled; pp. 

SPARKLING, SPARKLED-] 

1. To emit sparks ; to throw out small parti- 
cles of ignited matter. Joktison. 

2. To shine brightly ; to glitter ; to glisten ; 
to glare. “Bright, spa7*klmg colors.” Locke. 

But their eyes, espcciaily those of the women, are fail of 
expri’isioii, <iom(‘timc8 sporklmg witli fire, and sometimes 
mcltin;x 'with eoitneeo. Cook. 

3. To emit little shining bubbles, as wine in 

a glass. Johnson. 

Syn.— See Shine. 

SPAR'KLE, V. a. 1, f *^0 disperse ; to scatter. 

Beaten, and please your grace, ^ ^ ^ 

And all his forces sparkled. Beom. ^ Ft, 

2. fTo spread, as a report. 

The Danes hod prepared a navy to come to rob in Eng. 
land; but it was Leiand. 

3. To flash as when sparks are emitted ; as, 
“ Anger caused his eyes to sparkle fire.” 

FAr, FAsT, PALL; Hj^lR, H£R 
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SPAEKLER 

SPAR'KL^IR, n* One who sparkles, or whose 
eyes sparkle, Addison, 

SPAR'KL^IT, w. A small spark; a sparkle. Cotton, 

t SPAR'KLI-NESS, n, Yivacity, Avbrey, 

SPAR'KLING, a. Emitting sparks, or any thing 
resembling sparks ; lively ; glittering. Clarke, 

SPAR'KLING-LY, ad. With vivid and twinkling 
lustre, * Boyle, 

SPAR'KLING-NIESS, n. Vivid and twinkling lus- 
tre. ** Clearness and sparkhngmss,** Boyle. 

SPAR'LING, Ti. [Old Fr. esperZhw.] (IcA) A smelt. 
[Local, Eng,] Cotyrave. 

•f SPAR '-LYRE, [A. S. spear^ira, the calf of the 

i leg.] The hinder part of the leg, Wichlijfe, 

SPAR'-PIECE, n, {Arch^ The collar beam of a 
roof. Gwilt, 

fSPAR'POlL, V. a. To spread abroad, Wichliffe, 

SPA'R<31d, a. [L. sparm, a kind of fish, and Gr. 
eUosj form.] {ich.) Noting fishes of the family 
ISparida — See Spaeidje. Baird. 

SPAR'RING, n. The act of one who spars or 
wrangles ; a wrangling ; contention ; strife. 

SPAR'ROW ^pSLr'rS), n, [Goth. sparwa\ A. S. 
spear wa\ Old Eng. sparwe,'\ i^Ormth.) The 
common name of several species of birds hav- 
ing short, strong, conical, pointed bills, of the 
order Passeres and family Fringxlhdce, Baird. 

The common sparroio, or house sparrow (Passer 
domesticus^ or Fnngdla domestica) of Linnaeus, is noted 
for Its amazing fecundity, its attachment to its young, 
Its familianty, and its voiacity. — The tree-sparroto 
or mountai)i~sparrow (Passer rnontanvs) is smaller than 
the common sparrow, and builds in the holes of de- 
cayed trees remote from houses. The food of spar- 
rows consists chiefly of grains, and occasionally of 
insects. Baird, Eng, Cyc, 

SPAR'RQW—GRAsS, n. A corruption of aspara- 
gus. King, 

SPAR'RQW-HAWK,n. [A.S.spear-hafoc.'] (Or- 
nith.) * The common name of several species of 
hawk^, part’Vttlar^y of Accipiter nisus (Faho ni- 
sus 0 * I liii-. i\ destructive predaceous bird 
inhj''j.T:''u * 'c ('«'ep solitudes of forests, and 
preying upon hares, squirrels, the larger ground 
birds, upon mice, rats, and small birds which it 
takes on the wing. Baird. 

BPAr'ROW-WORT C-wUrt), n. {Bot.) An ever- 
green ’shrub ; Erica passerina. Loudon, 

JBPAR'RY, a. Consisting of, or resembling, spar. 

The sparry striae, or icicles called stalactitae. Woodwwrd. 

Sparry iron. See InoN. 

SPARSE, a. [Gr. citsiptoy to sow, to scatter; L. 
spar go, sparsas, to strew.] Scattered; thinly 
spread ; not dense. P. Mag, Dr, Armstrong, 

4^ This word has been regarded as of American 
origin ; but it is found in Jamieson’s Dictionary of 
the Scottish Language. 

JiSy* “ Sparse is, for any thing we know, a new word 
and well applied : the Americans say a sparse, instead 
of a scaUered, population ; and we think the word 
has a more precise meaning than scattered, and is the 
proper correlative of dense.” P, Cyc, 

t SPARSE, V, a, [L. spargo, ^arsus, to scatter.] 
To disperse ; to spread. Spenser. 

SPARSED, p. a. Thinly scattered. Smart. 

SPARS'JgD-LY, ad, Scatteringly. Evelyn, 

SPArSE^LY, ad. In a scattered or sparse man- 
ner ; thinly. Dr. Franklin, 

SPAESE'N^;SS, State of being sparse. Wallace. . 

SPAR 'SIM, ad, L.] Here and there ; dispers- 
edly; scatteredty. [r.] Roget. 

SPAR'TAN, a. (Geog.) Relating to Sparta: — 
hardy; brave; courageous. Mitford, 

SPAR'T^3R-I®, n, [Sp. esparto, bass-weed, — a 
rush.] Woven work, as mats, nets, baskets, 
ropes, and cordage, made of Lygeum Sparium 
and Stipa tenads^ma, Simmonds. Eng. Cyc, 

SPA' RUM, n. [L.] {Antig.) A kind of dart to 
be shot out of a cross-bow. Stocgxieler, 

fSPARW, a. Sparing. Holland, 

SPA^M, n. [Gr. craapdg; cit&ta, to draw out or 


forth ; to cause spasm ; L. spasmtis ; It. spasi- 
mo ; Sp. espasmo ; Fr. $pasme.‘\ A violent and 
involuntary contraction of a muscle or muscles, 
generally attended with pain ; a fit. Dunglison. 

dPTr* Spasm is divided into clonic spasm and tome 
spasm. Clonic spasm consists in alternate contractions 
and relaxations. Tome spasm consists m permanent 
rigidity and immobility of the muscles that are the 
seat of it, as in tetanus. Dunglison, 

t SPA§- mAT'J-CAL, a. Relating to spasms; 
spasmodical. * Blount, 

SPA§-M0D'IC, ciracpig, a convul- 

SPA§-MOD'J-CAL, ) sion, and dSos, form ; It.spas- 
modico ; Fr. spasmodigue,'] Relating to spasms ; 
convulsive. Bailey, Dunglison, 

SPA§-m6d'1C, n. (Med.) A remedy for spasms 
or convulsions ; an antispasmodic. Smart. 

SPAB-m6l'Q-^Y, n, [Gr. tntaopdi, a convulsion, 
and Xdyog, a discourse.] (Med.) A treatise on, 
or the doctrine of, spasms. Dunghson, 

SPAS'TJC, a. [Gr. c-rrrtv'g, «trotcbing ; L. spas- 
ticus; Fr. spastigue.] Rci.iLiug to spasms; 
spasmodic. ' Park. 

SPAS-Tl9'l“TY, n. Tendency to spasms. Clarke, 

SPAt. The old preterite of Spit. 

SPAT, n. 1. The spawn of shell-fish. Woodtoard, 

2. A blow. [Local.] Kent. HalliweU. 

3. A quarrel of words ; a dispute. [Colloqui- 
al, New England.] W. Brown. 

SPAt, V. n. [i. SPATTED ; pp. spatting, spat- 
ted.] To dispute ; to quarrel- Smax’t. 

SPA-TJm' GUS, n. [Gr. awdrayyag.'] (Zodl.} A 
genus of heart-shaped Echimdm. Baird. 

SPAtcH'— COCK, [Eng. desjJo^cA.] A fowl just 
killed and quickly broiled for any sudden occa- 
sion. Halhioell. 

SPA-THA'CEOyS (-shys), a. (Bot.) Furnished 
with, or having the general appearance of, a 
spathe. Hmslow. 

SPATHE, n- [Gr. arddy, a sheath ; L. ^patha ; It. 
spatax Fr. spathe^ (Bot.) A foliaceous or 
membranaceous involuerum, of one or few 
sheathing bracts, which more or less envelop 
a flower or an inflorescence. Gray, Hemlow. 

SPATH'JO, a. [Ger. spaih, spar.] (Min.) Foli- 
ated or lamellar. ir j v 

Spathic iron. See JBON. 

SpATH'J-F5RM, a. (Min.) Spar-shaped. Clarke. 

SPAth'OSB, I (Bot.) Relating to, or formed 

SPATH'OUS, > like, a spathe ; spathaceous. Ure, 

2. [G'er. spath, spar.] (Min^ Sparry ; having 

the nature or character of spar. Brande. 

SPATH'U-LATE, a. (Bot.) Spatulate. Gray. 

t SPA'TI-ATE (spa'she-at), v. n. [L. spatior, spa- 
Uatus.'l To rove ; to expatiate. Bacon. 

SPAT'T^R, V. a. [A. S. spittan, to spit ; Ger. 
spMzm\ Belg. spatten, to spot. — Formed upon 
spat, spate, the past tense of spit, to throw out. 
mchardson.'] \t, spattered ; pp, spattering, 

SPATTERED.] 

1. To sprinkle with any soft matter, or with 
water or other liquid ; to bespatter. 

The pavement ewara in blood, the vralls around 
Were apaUered o*er with brains. Addison. 

2- To throw out offensively- To spatter foul 
speeches, and to detract.” Shak, 

3. To asperse ; to defame. Johnson. 

SPAT'T?R, V. n. To spit ; to sputter, as at any 
thing nauseous taken into the mouth. Milton. 

SPAt'T5R-DASH-?^, n. pi. Coverings for the 
legs, to protect them from wet or dirt ; gaiters 
or leggings. Simmonds, 

t SPAt'TLE (spXt'tl), n, X, Spittle. Bale. 

2. A spatula. • Clarke, 

SPAT'TLING-POP'PY, n. (Bot.') A plant; Si- 
hne inflata, or Cuciwalm hehen. Miller, 

SPATTS, n, pi. Short spatterdashes, reaching but 
little above the ankle. Crahb, 

SPAt'U“LA, n. [L. spaFula, dim. of spatha (Gr. 
onddr])^ a broad piece ; It. spatola ; Sp. espaiula ; 
Fr. spatuie^ (Afeef.) A tmn, broad knife, used 


to spread plasters, and to mix or extend soi’t 
substances, to hold down the tongue, &c. . — 
also the scapula. " Dunglison. 

SPAt'U-LATE, a. (Bot.) Oblong >• — 
with the lower end very much ^ \ \ 

attenuated, so that the whole I \. \ 
resembles a spatula, Lindley. 

SPAV'IN, n, [It. spavenio ; Sp. 
esparavan ; Old Fr. esparvent ; 

Fr, ep'irxin and epertin. — ^ 

Skinney thinks from the root of spasm.) (Far- 
o'lery.) An enlargement of the little bag inside 
of the hock at the bending of a horse’s log, or 
a distention by accumulated blood of a vein 
passing ovei this bag and reaching as low down 
as the next valve, the former being culled a 
bag -spavin, and the latter a hhod-spatin: — ■ 
also an atiection of the bones of the hock-joint, 
called bone-spacin, appearing generally in the 
form of a tumor where the head of the splint- 
bone is united with the shank, and in front of 
that union. Youatt. 

\ SPAV'lN’ED (spSLv'jnd), a. Diseased with spavin. 

Spavined horses aie generally capable of slow work. Toziatt. 

SPAw, w, A mineral water; spa. Johmon. 

SPAwl, V. n. [Ger. speichel, saliva ; speien, to 
spit.] To spatter saliva ; to spit. Swift, 

SPAwl, n. 1. Spittle or saliva ejected. Dryden. 

2. A splinter, as of wood; a spall. — pi. 

Branches of trees. [Local, Eng.] HalUwell. 

SPAWL'ING, n. Spittle ; spawl. Congreve, 

SPA WN, n. [A. S. spana, teats ; But. speen, teats. 
Skinner. Somner, — Perhaps A. S. spiwan, to 
spew. Richardson.) 

1. The semen, or milt, and eggs of fish or of 
frogs, as ejected to produce young. Milton. 

Both, the spawner and the milter cover their stiaum with 
sand. Walion. 

These ponds, in spawing time, abounded with frogs and a 
great deal ot spawn. Hay. 

j 2. Any product or offspring; — in contempt. 
*T was not the spawn of such as these 
That dyed with Punic blood the conquered seas. Roscommon. 

3, (Bot.) The filaments from which Fungi, 

or plants of the mushroom family, originate ; 
mycelium. Balfour, Gray, 

SPAwn, V. a. li. spawned; pp. spawning, 

SPAWNED.] 

1. To produce, as fishes produce spawn. 

Some report a sea-maid gaumed him . ShaJb 

2. To generate or bring forth ; — in contempt. 
What practices such principles as these may ^azon. Sioift, 

spawn, V. n, 1. To produce eggs, as fish. ** The 
fish having spawned.** Brown. 

2. To issue ; — in contempt. Locke, 

SPAwN'BR, n. One that spawns; the female 
fish. WaUon, 

SPAY, n. [L. spado, a gelding.] The young male 
of the red deer in its third year. Holimhed, 

SPAY, V. a. [Gr. vn-dw, to draw forth ; L. spado, 
a eunuch. — ^W. dispaddu, to geld ; Arm. spaza, 
or spahein, to geld.] \i. spayed ; p^, spaying, 
SPAYED.] To castrate or render incapable of 
being impregnated, as a female beast, by extir- 
pating the ovaries. 

The males must be gelt, and the sows spayed% the spayed 
they esteem as the most; profltable because of the great quam 
tity of fat upon the inwards. Mortimer, 

SPEAK (spsk), V. n. [A. S. speeoan, and s^cecan ; 
But. spreken ; Ger. sprechen ; Sw. spr&ka.) \i, 
SPOKE or SPAKE ; pp. speaking, spoken, or 
SPOKE. — Spake is obsolescent, and spoke is lit- 
tle used as a participle, except colloquially,] 

1. To utter articulate sounds ; to express 
thoughts by words ; as, “ He could not speak** 

2. To utter a set discourse; to make a 
speech ; to harangue ; to discourse ; — to talk, 
as an advocate ; to talk for or against ; to plead. 

Many of the nobility made themselves popular by 
in Parliament against those things which were most gratofUl 
to his majesty. Cka'endoti. 

An honest man, sir, is able to speoh ibr himself. Skak, 

3. To address words to another or to others, 
as in conversation ; to converse ; to discourse. 
Lot went out, and spoA'C unto his sons-in-law. Qen. xix. 14. 

4i. To make mention; to treat. **The fire 
you speak of.” JB. Jonson, 
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6. To give sound; to sound. 

Make all your trumpets sjueoX;; give them all breath. 

Those clamorous harbingers of blood and death. Shak, 

To speak to converse with ; to address. 

Syn. — 1^0 speaJv, tallt^ eoivoerse^ and discouTse, all 
imply the idea of oral coniniunication to or with 
others. &peak little or much j talk familiarly or for 
pleasure; coaoerse freely with friends; discouise on 
important subjects ; harangue to the multitude. 

SPEAK (sp5k), V. a. 1. To utter or express with 
the mouth ; to utter in words ; to deliver ; to 
pronounce ; to articulate. 

Speeds thou the things that become sound doctrine. Ttt. ii. 1. 

2. To proclaim ; to celebrate ; to announce ; 
to make known ; to declare. 

And taught . 

The tongue not made for speech to speak thy praise. JuiUon. 

3. To address in words ; to accost. 

If he have need of thee, he will deceive the^ smile upon 
thee, put thee in hope, and speak thee fair. jEeclus. xiii. 6. 

4:, To express by signs ; to indicate. Smart, 

SPEAK'A-BLE, a. 1. That may be spoken. 

Oaths* . . . most horrible and not speakable, Jsc?iam, 

2. Having the power of speech. Milton. 

SPEAK'^R, n. 1. One who speaks; — one that 
celebrates, proclaims, or mentions. 

After my death, I wish no other herald, 

No other speoAer of my living actions. Saak. 

2. The chairman or presiding officer in a de- 
liberative assembly : — a prolocutor. 

liike an elected speaker of the house. Drydetu 

SPEAK'jpR-SIllP, n. The office of speaker. Clarke. 

SPEAK' ING, n. 1. The act of expressing in 
words ; discourse ; talk. 

Let all evil spealing be put away from you. ISpIm. iv. 31. 

2. Elocution ; oratory ; declamation. Smart, 

SPEAK'ING-TRDjM'PJPT, n. A trumpet by means 
of which the voice may be made audible at a 
great distance. Marine Diet. 

SPEAK'lNG-TfjBE, n. A pipe of gutta percha 
or other material for communicatingf orders 
from one room to another. Simmonds. 

SPEAR (spSr), n. [A. S. soere, speare ; Put. & 
Ger. speer ; Dan, speer ; Icel. spior. — W. ysper.^ 

1. A long weapon with a sharp point, used 
in thrusting or throwing ; a lance. 

Nor wonted in his grasp 

What seemed both shield and spear, Milton. 

2. An instrument, generally with barbs or 

prongs, to kill fish. Carew, 

3. A slender stalk, as of grass ; a spire. Clmrke. 

SPEAR, u- a. ft. SPEARED ; pp, SPEARINa, 
SPEARED.] To kill with a spear j to pierce ■with 
a spear. Johnson. 

SPEAR, V. n. To shoot or sprout in the form of a 
spear, Mortimer, 

t SPBAR'JpR, n. One who uses a spear. Barret. 

SPEAR'FOOT (spSr'ffit), n, A horse's off foot 
behind. Crahb, 

SPEAR'-GrAss, 71, {Bot.) A common name ap- 

? lied to certain species of grass of the genus 
^oa, and also to one species of the genus 
Gtyceria (Glyceria markimat or sea spear- 
grass). Gray, 

Tickle our noses with Qjcar-praw. Shak, 

SFEAR'-HAnd, n. The hand in which the spear 
is held by a horseman ; the right hand. Crahb, 

SPEAR'JNG, n. The act of one who spears. 

SPEAR'mAn, n. ; pi. SPEARMEN. A soldier who 
is armed with a spear. PHor. 

SPBAR'MiNT, n. CBot.) A species of mint; 
Mentha viridis. Gray. 

SPEAR'-THfS-TLE (spSr'tMs-sI), n, A species 
of thistle, Synart. 

SPEAR'WORT (-wUrt), n. (Bot.) A name applied 
to certain species of plants of the genus Itaoiun^ 
culm, especially to ItanunculmJlnmmula.Gray. 

Creeping evearwort, a variety of Hanunerdns 
muZa, 

t SPfiCHT, «. [Teut. speoM.’] A woodpecker. — 
See Speight. Sherwood. 

SPS'^CI^L (spSsli'al), JD. ^ecies, form ; we- 
cialis/not general, indiYidual; It. speziale\ Sp. 
fispecial; Fr. spdeiaL] 


1. Noting a sort or species. 

A special idea is called, by tii© schools a ** species.’* Watts. 

2. Particular ; peculiar. 

Nought so vile, that on the earth doth Bve, 

But to the earth some special good doth give Shak. 

3. Appropriate, designed for a particular pur- 
pose. “ Any special revelation." Wilkins. 

To tempt or r*!*'- except whom God and good 

angels guaid by < i a ■' t. Muton. 

4. Extraordinary; uncommon. 

The other scheme takes special care to attnbifte all the 
work of con vei Sion to grace. Jianifnana. 

5. Chief in excellence ; especial. 

The specxal&st and surest men of war. Berners. 

I never yet beheld that ^ecud face that I could fancy 
more than any otiier. 6hak. 

Special agent, {Law.) one constituted or appointed 
for a special purpose. — Special bad, bail to the action, 
given by a defendant as a security to abide the event 
of it ; the act or recognizance by which a person 
IS specially bound for the appearance of another. — 
Special constable, one appointed foi a particular oc- 
casion. — Special damages, damages not necessarily 
resulting from an injury complained of; damages 
which require to be specially stated, and will not be 
implied by law. — Special demurrer, li' pleading, a 
deinurier to a pleading on the ground of some defect 
of form which is specially set forth. — '^rrc. dr-.i.vt. 
a deposit made of a particulai u i.a e 

itary, distinguished from an irregular deposit. Bur- 
rill. Boumer. -^Special grace, (Thcol.) extraordinary 
grace, or such as is given to some peisons only ; — 
opposed to common grace. Hook.-— Special injunction, 
HI practice, an injunction by which parties arc re- 
strained from committing waste, damage, or injury 
to property.— Special ?ary, in practice, a jury or- 
dered by the court on tlie motion of eitlior party, m 
cases of unusual importance or intricacy, — called 
from the maimei in which it is constituted, a struck 
jury. — Special issue, a plea to the action which 
denies some particular material allegation, which is 
in effect a denial of the entire right of action. Bur- 
rill. — Special movement, {Bot.) the moving or bending 
of one part of a plant upon another, to assume a 
particular position. Gray. — Special occupant, {Law.) 
a person having a special right to enter upon 
and occupy lands granted pur auter «ueon tlie death 
of the tenant, and during the life of cestui qui vie. 
This doctrine of special occupancy has been adopted 
in some of the United States, but not lecognizud in 
others. — Speaal partner, a partner with a limited or 
restricted responsibility ; a member of a limited part- 
nership, who fiiniishes certain funds to tlie common 
stock, and whose liability extends no farther than the 
fund furnisUed.— Special partner'ihip, a partnerriiip 
limited to a particular branch of business, or to one 
particular Mibjoit — Spenal pleu, a spi'cial kind of 
plea in bai, <lisfiTiaui*.lK*d by this name from the gen- 
eral issue, and consisting usually of some now affirm- 
ative matter, tiioiigli it iniy also be in the form of a 
traverse oi denial. — S/imai pleader, in English prac- 
tice, a person whoso profession and occupation is to 
give veibal or written opinions upon Kt.itt*mout« made 
verbally or in writing, and to draw pleadings, civil 
or ciiminal, and such practical proceedings as may 
ho out of the usual course. — plendinir. tlie 

popular demmiiiKition of the sc.ince of pleadma, so 
called ftom the special pleas, which occupy a promi- 
noiit place in it. Perhaps the term special may have 
boon used to disrmmjisli it from pleading w'hirh, in 
the popular soiihe, imports oral arguments at the bar. 

Specta' property, a property of the special quality or 
temporary kind, arising from the peculiar circum- 
stances under w hich it is acquired, «uch as the prop- 
erty of things lo.st, until the right owner is discovered. 
— Special lule, in piactice, a rule granted upon the 
actual motion of counsel in court, as dustingiushed 
from a coniiiioii rule, or rule of course. — Special trav- 
erse, in pleading, a peculiar foini of traverse or denial, 
the design of which, as distinguished from a common 
traverse, is to explain or qualify the denial, instead 
of putting it in the direct and absolute form. — Special 
trust, a trust in which a trustee is appointed for some 
purpose particularly designated. — Special verdict, in 
practice, a sfiecial finding of the facts of a case by a 
jury, leaving to the court the application of the law 
to the facts thus found. Burrdl. Bouoier, 

Syn. — Special and especial are considered as the 
same, both being derived from the Latin word spe- 
ciahs. The adjective special is more used than es- 
pecial', but the adverb especially is more used than 
specially. Special is that which comes under the gen- 
eral ; the particular is that which comes under the 
special. Hence we apeak of a special rule and npar- 
ticular case. Special messenger, act, pleading, or provi- 
dence ; especial manner ; particular object, instance ; 
specific property, gravity, medicine. 

SPfi"OIAL, n. 1. t A particular. Mammond. 
2. due specially appointed, [r.] Dickens. 

SP£"OIAL-tST (sp«8h'fiHst), n. A person de- 
voted 'to a specialty or particular subject or 
pursuit ; a practical man. Qu. Rev, 


Spg-CI-AL'l-Ty (spesh-e-Sll'e-te), n, [It speciali. 
th ; Fr. specidhte.'\ 

1. ^ecialty. Hale, 

2. The quality of the species. E. C. OtU, 

SPE<?-l-AL-l-ZA'TION, n. The act of specializ- 
ing; particularization. Mill. 

t SPE"CTAL-IZE (spesh'gl-Iz), V. a. To particu- 
larize ; to reduce from a more general significa- 
tion ; to mention specially. Sheldon* 

SPfi"CXAL-LY (spbsli'aHc), ad. 1. In a special 

manner ; particularly above others. Chaucer, 

2. Not in a common way ; peculiarly. 

If there be matter of law that carries any difficulty, the 
jury may . . . find it specially. Hals* 

3. For a special object. Congress was spe- 
cially convened.’* Huh, Doc, 

Syn. — See Special. 

SPE''CIAL-TY (spSsli'?il-te), n. 1. A particular or 
peculiar cas’e ; particulaiity. 

On these two general heads all other specialties are depen- 
dent. Hooker* 

2, A special or particular object of pursuit 
or of study ; as, Music is his specialty. 

3. (Law.) A contract or obligation under 

seal; a contract by deed; an instrument in 
writing, sealed and delivered. Burrill 

SPE'CI? (sps'she), n. [Fr. espeee.'] Coin ; gold, 
silver, &c., coined and used as a circulating 
medium. Bi'ande, 

gCir {Law.) Til© term s})ecie is used in coiiiradis- 
tinction to paper money, which in some couiitiies is 
emitted by government, and is a mere engagement 
winch repiescnts specie. Bank paper in the United 
States IS also called paper money. Specie is the only 
constitutional money iii tins country. Bowoier. 

! SPE'CI5§ (spS'sliez), n. sing. & pi. [L. species, 
sight, form, appearance, species ; specie, to be- 
hold; It. specie, spesie; Sp. especie; Fr. espi'ce."] 

1. Appearance to the senses or the mind ; 
sensible or intellectual representation. 

The sijecies of the letters illuminated with fndipo and vio- 
let appeared so confused and indistinct tluc X rould not k >(1 
them. -Vt 1 / toii. 

2. An assemblage of individuals allied by 

common characters, and subordinate to a genus 
or a sub-genus ; a group. Bentley, 

455 “ In zo'dlogy and botany, is founded on 

identity of form and structure, botli external and in- 
ternal. The principal characteristic ol species, in a«i- 
nmls and vegetables, is tlie power to produce beings 
like themselves, who are also productive. A sjifaes 
may be modified by external influences, and thus give 
risiO to races or varieties , Imt it never abandons its 
own projMU cliaracter to assume another. In miner- 
alogy f<pene8 is determined, according to some writers, 
by identity jf physical piopertich, as specific gravitr, 
hardness, dec. ; acooidiiig to othois by perfect iden- 
tity ol chemical coiniiosiiion, the natural properties 
going for nothing. In some minoialogical sybtoms, 
tlie term genus is dropped, and the species is made 
subordinate to the order ox the section, Prichard 
Shepard. Dana. 

3. Kind ; sort ; description. 

[Gainsborough] invented a new •qiecies or dramatic paint? 
ing, m which, probably, he will never be equalled. Jieynolds 

4. t A spectacle ; a public show. 

Shows aud species servo best with the people. Bacon 

5. f Hard money ; coin ; specie. ^ 

There wq*-. in the splendor of the RoniKn empire, a lea 
quantity of cuiicut s/ in Euroiie than ilicro ib ntiw. 

-Ij buihnot 

6. f (Med.) Any simple ingredient of a com- 
pound medicine: — a name formerly given to 
any compound powder. Johnson, Dunglison* 

7. {Logic.) A predicable which is considered 

as expressing the whole essence of the individ- 
uals of which it is affirmed. Whately. 

8. (Math.) A subdivision of an order, as of 

lines or a surface. Davies ^ Peck 

9. (Civil Law.) Form; figure; fashion or 

shape. Bur^nU. 

Syn. — Species is a collection of individuals, of 
animals, plants, &;c., comprehended under a genusi 
genus is a subdivision of tribe ; tribe, of order f and 
order, of class. — See Kind. 

SPjg-CfP'lC, ) a, [L. species, appearance, 

SP®-ClP'l-CAL, ) kind, and facto, to make ; It. 
spedfcoi espeeijico ; PT.specijlgue.} 

1. That makes a thing of the species of which 
it is; noting those characteristics of a thing 
which are common to all the individuals of the 
same species ; distinguishing one species 
others, or an individual of one species from 
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those of others, “Having only a general or 
spGciJical identity.** Cudworth, 

As to the mecijic nature of its acts, it [the understanding] 
is determinea by the object. Hovih* 

TotV’c r' ’ , - i- 10 * ~ ' li" -v '■'',1 it-ic'‘r-r'’0i' 

to 

2. Specified ; that is particulaiized. 

To compel the perfoimance of the contract, and recover 
the specijical sum due. JilacLstone* 

3. {Med.) Having the property of curing 

some particular disease. ^ Bacon* 

4. {Law.) Having a certain form or designa- 
tion ; observing a certain form ; precise. Burrill. 

Specific character^ the difference which distin- 
guishes one species from others of the same "enus. — 
Specfic ffraoity. See GRAVITY. — Specific heat, the 
quantity of heat required to laise the temperature of 
any body a single degree, or through a ceitam num- 
her of degrees, compared with the quantity of heat 
required to produce the same change of temperature 
in an equal weight of water ; capacity for lieat. 
Miller. — Specific legacy ^ {Law.) a legacy or gift by 
will of a particular specihed thing, as of a horse, a 
piece of furniture, and the like. Burrill . — Specific 
name, the name of a specie., or the name which, ap- 
pendi'd to the name of the genus, constitutes the 
name of the species. — Specific peiformance, {Law.) 
performance of a contract in the precise form, or ac- 
cording to the precise terms, agreed upon, BumU. 

Syn. — See Special. 

SPJP-CiF'lC, n. 1. {Med,) A substance to which 
is attributed the property of removing, directly, 
one disease rather than any other. Dunglison, 

2. Something certain to effect the purpose for 
which it is used ; an unfailing agent. “ A spe- 
cific to awaken sadness.** Lady Morgan. 

. . i. „ j.’ ■» fi*’ ’ 01 ’ ’ (-'‘mmend the 

,1 u' i-i-r. 'i^'» I . * ‘led wino. 

JL More. 

SPjp-CiP'I-CAL-Ly, ad. In a specific manner. 

SP5-ClP'{-CAL-NESS, n. The quality or the state 
of being sp’eciflcal. Ash. 

f SP5-CiF'J-CATE, V. a. To specify. Hale. 

SPEg-l-FJ-OA'TXQN, n. [It speeifoastcne ; Sp. 
especificacion j Fr. specification^ 

1. The act of specifying, or the state of being 
specified ; particular mention ; statement of par- 
ticulars or in detail ; particularization. 

A specification of a fbw improvements will add but little 
to the sura of ray transgressions. JShox. 

2. The act of placing in a particular species j 
determination or notation of the - properties 
which distinguish one thing from others. 

T’le '* ■','•(^^‘•^*0*1 ♦I''’!' tlie most like 

01 • M -'til >1 ^ « i o" .'ic I in some re- 

Bpect. Fleming. 

. 3. A written instrument containing an exact 
and minute description, account, or enumera- 
tion of particulars, as of an invention. Bonvier* 

SPfi-ClF'IC-JNfiSS, 71. The quality of being^ spe- 
cific ; specificalness. Todd. 

SPEg'f-FlED, p. a. Specially designated ; partic- 
ularized; as, ** A specified sMm.*’ 

SPfig*t-Fy (spgs*e-fi), V. a. [It. specificare ; Sp. 
espeeifiear ; Fr. specifier. I [e. srsoiPiED ; pp. 

SPECIFYING, SPECIFIEB.J To mention, name, 
or indicate with some particular marks of dis- 
tinction; to designate particularly, or in detail ; 
to particularize. 

Peter doth not specify wb-i Ihe waters were. Bumet, 

Syn. — See N ame. 

SPE-CIL^ LlfM, n. {S^wg.) A stylet. Dunglison. 

S?E9*I-M£n (spgs'e-m5n), n. [L., from specio^ to 
behold.] A part of any thing exhibited that the 
rest may be known ; copy ; a pattern ; a sample. 

Several persons have exhibited sjoeconens of this art before 
multitudes of beholders. Adaiaon. 

Syn.— See Copy, Model. 

♦•SPE-Ot-GS'l-Ty, Speciousness. H. More. 

fiPfi'ClOUS (spfi'shus), a. JL. speeiosns; speoio, 
to behold ; It. speeioso ; 1^. especioso ; Fr. spe- 
eieiix.’l 

1. Pleasing or striking at first view ; superfi.- 
cihlly fair ; snowy, “ Specious forms.*’ Milfon. 

That i^ecioits monster, my accomplished snare. JUiUon. 

2. Having the appearance of truth or propri- 
city ; not solidly but apparently good or right ; 
colorable ; plausible ; ostensible. 

Temptation is of greater danger because it is covered with 
the spi'cioiis names ot good nature and good manners. Rogers. 

Who truth from vpetnovs falsehood can divide. 

Has all the gownsmen’s skill witliout their pride. Dryden. 

Syn.— See Plausible. 

[UE (’fOt’S-LY (sp 5 'slms-le), ad. In a specious 
luaiiiier; wiLh speciousness. Mammond. 


SPE'CIOUS-NESS, n. The quality or the state of 
being specious ; plausibility. Ash. 

SPECK, n. [A. S. specca^ 

1. A small spot of a different color from that 
of the surface it is upon, or of which it forms a 
part ; a small discoloration ; a blemish ; stain. 
The bottom consisting of gray sand with black species. Anson. 

2. A small piece ; a bit. Clarke, 

3. The sole of a shoe. [Local, Eng.] Forhy. 

4. Blubber, as of whales. Ogilvie. 

Syn. — See Blemish. 

SPECK, V. a. [i. specked; pp. specking, 

SPECKED.] 

' 1. To spot ; to mark or stain in drops or spots 
“ Specked with gold.” Milton. 

2. To put a sole upon, as a shoe. Forhy. 

SPfiCK'— pAll§, n. pi. {Maut.) In the whale- 
fishery, falls for hoisting the blubber and bone 
from a whale. Ogilvie. 

SPECK’LE (spgk'kl), n. [A dim. of speck. — Dut. 
spikkel.l A small speck; a little spot. 

An huge gi cat serpent all with speckles pied. Spenser. 

SPECK'LE (spSk'kl), u. a. Ji. speckled, pp. 
SPECKLING, SPECKLED.] To mark with small 
specks or spots of a different color. 

V,. a gort of moth elegantly speckled with i 

.( *i'., . a' ;i Cook, j 

SPECK' LED (spgk'kld), a. Marked or covered j 
with speckles or sm^ specks, Spenser, j 

SPfiCK'LED-NESS (spek'ld-ii€s), M. The State of j 
being speckled. Ash. 

SPECK'SION-]g:R (spSk'shyn-er), n. In the whale- 
fishery, the man who directs the operation of 
cutting up a whale. Ogilm'' 

SPECKT, n. A woodpecker. — See Speight. 

SP£c'TA-CLE (sp«k't^-kl), n. [L. spectaculiim ; 
spectol to behold ; It. apettacolo ; Sp, espectacu- 
lo , Fr. spectacle.^ 

1. Any thing that may be seen ; a sight. 

The dreadful spectacle of tliat sad house of pride. Spenser. 

2. Any thing exhibited to the view as re- 
markable ; an exhibition ; a show ; a pageant. 

In open place produced they me 
To be a public spectacle to all. Shak. 

3. pi. An Optical instrument, consisting of 
two lenses set in a frame, for assisting or cor- 
recting the defects of imperfect vision. Brands. 

Syn.— See Show. 

SPj&C'TA-CLE-B:|:-STRlD', a. Wearing specta- 
cles, as the nose. Cowp&r. 

SPEC'TA-CLED (spSk'tgi-fcld), G. Furnished with, 
or wearing, spectacles. Shak. 

SPEO'TA-CLE-MAK'^R, n. A maker of specta- 
cles to’ assist imperfect vision. Ash. 

SPjpC-TAc'y-LAR, a. 1. Relating to shows, 
“ ’sports.** [r.] Dr. Hickes. 

2. Pertaining to spectacles, or glasses for as- 
sisting vision. Campbell. 

t SP^lC-TA'TigN, n. [L. speciatio:\ Regard; 
respect. Harvey. 

SPJgC-TA'TQR, n. [L. spectator i specto, to be- 
hold ; It. ’spettatore ; Sp. espectador ; Fr-^ spec-’ 
tateuT^ One present and looking on without 
taking part ; a looker-on ; a beholder ; observer. 
The tame spectators of his deeds of war. Pope. 

SPfiC-TA-TO'RJ-AL, a. Pertaining to a spectator. 

I shall publish the following edict by virtue of that snecta- 
ton’aiaumority witlx whichlstandinvested. Addison. 

SP^lC-TA'TOR-SHiP, n. The act of beholding ; 
the state of a spectator. Shak. i 


SPi^C-TA'TRpsS, > pTj. spectatrtx.2 A female 

SPJglO-TA'TRJX, ) looker-on or beholder. 

Like Helen in the night when Troy was sacked, 

Sjicetatt ess of the mischief which she made. Rowe. 

SPfiC'TRAL, a. Pertaining to, or resembling, 
spectres or apparitions ; ghostly. 

Some of die appearances which he had been told 

of in a winter’s evening. Sir W. 

SPEC'TRE (spfik'tuir), n. [L. spectrum, an image, 
an apparition ; specio, to behold ; It. ^ettro ; 
Sp. espectro ; Fr. spetkre.'] An apparition ; an 
appearance of a person who is dead ; a ghost ; 
a spirit ; a phantom ; a phantasm. 

Gom’st thou alive to view the Stygian bounds. 

Where the wan metres walk eternal rounds ? Fope. 

Syn.— See Apparition. 

SPfiC'TRE-PEO'PLED (spdk't^r-ps'pld), a. Peo- 
pled by spectres or ghosts. Clarke. 


SPBC'TEITM, ?i.; pi. spRc'tra. [L.] (Op^.) Rep- 
resentation ; appearance , image. 

Solar spectrum, a beaunlul, oblong image of the 
sun, exhibiting the hues, of the rainbow, formed on a 
wall or a screen, in a darkened loom, by a beam of 
solar light transmitted througii a triangular glass 
priwri, and beparated by refraction into its primary 
colors; prismatic spectrum. Besides thecoloied lays, 
the spectrum contains theimal oi heating rays, the 
luaMrnum intensity of which neaily coincides with the 
red rays , and chemical rays, the maximum intensity 
of winch IS found in and a little beyond the violet 
rays. fcJee Primary Colors . — Chitmatic spectrum, 
a name applied to the colored, visible rays of the 
solar spectrum. — Thermal spectrum, a name applied 
to the invisible thermal oi heating rays of the solar 
spectrum. — Chemical spectrum, a name applied to tlie 
invisible chemical lays of the solar spectrum. Brew- 
ster, Peschel. — Ocidar spectrum, the apparition or 
image of an object which lias been steadily viewed 
foi some time, seen after the eye has been withdrawn 
from the object. The color of the object and tliat oi 
tlie image or sjiectrurn aie complementary to each 
other, or together make white light. Thu«i, if the 
eye, after having been fixed upon a mark in tJie centre 
of a led wafer placed on a sheet of white papoi, is 
turned upon the white paper, a circular spot of bluisli- 
gieen, of the same size as tlie wafer, is seen, the part 
of the letina occupied by the red image having become 
deadened to red light, and sensitile only to the other 
rays in the white light of the paper. Brewster. 

SPEC'y-LAR, a. [L. speculaHs‘, It. speculare’, 
Sp. espehulai'io ; Fr. spfculaire.'\ 

1. Having the qualities of a mirror or looking- 
glass. The use of specular stone.” Donne. 

A specular body to reflect that color to the eye. Boyle. 

2. Affording view or piospect. “ This specu- 
lar mount.” Milton. 

3. Aiding the sight, as a magnifying glass. 

Thy siieculur oib 

Apply to well-dissected kernels. J. Philips. 

Dr. Johnson has unjustly raxed Philips with 
using the word inipioperly in the passage cited.” 
Seager. — “ It is an old French meaning, of which 
he was not aware.” 7 ^odd, 


SPEC’D-lAI’E, V. n. [L. specular, speculai7(s ; 
specula, a look-out ; Fj^cio, to behold ; It. spe- 
culare ; Sp. especular ; Fr, especuler,’\ [i. spec- 
ulated ; pp. SPECULATING, SPECULATED.] 

1, To meditate ; to contemplate ; to take a 
view of any thing with the mind ; to theorize. 

To speculate Is, from premises given or assumed, but con- 
sidered unquestionable, as the constituted point of obseiva- 
tion, to look abroad noon the whole field of intellectual vision, 
.1 11. ;> >co T.; ( I ( >:•> 'i;n i the true form and dimension ol 
I'.ial. '■! ’■ ' r’lL iictv. Mai-sh, 

2. To lay out money "vvith a view to more than 
usual success in trade ; to incur risks in busi- 
ness in the hope of large remuneration. Homans. 

t SPfiC'U-LATE, V, a. To consider attentively; 
to meditate upon. Brotcnie. 


SPfiC-y-LA'TIQN, 71. [L. speculation. It. specu- 

lazio7ie\ Bp.especulacion\ Ft, specuUttion?) 

1. The act of speculating ; intellectual exam' 
ination ; mental view; contemplation. 


Thenceforth to speetdatiom high or deep 
I turned my thoughts, and with capacious mind 
Considered all tilings visible. Milton. 


2. That part of philosophy which is neither 
practical nor experimental ; mental scheme not 
reduced to practice, or mental view not substan- 
tiated by fact ; a theory ; a scheme. 

Whatever preference, therefore, in ^emdation. he might 
give to the republican form, he could not, with these princi- 
ples, be practically on enemy to the government of Islu^s. 

3. The act of laying out money, or of incur- 

ring extensive risks, with a view to more than 
usual success in trade. A. Smith. 

4. t Examination by the eye ; ocular view. 

Let us descend now, therefore, from this top 

Of ^eculatUm. Milton. 

6. *t- Power or faculty of sight. 

Thou hast no specwtation in those eyes 

Which thou dost glare with. Shak, 


Syu.,— See Theory. 

3Pj&C'y-LA-TiST,«. A speculator : — a theorizer. 
Fresh confidence the specidam takes 






SPfeC'U-LA-TiVE, a. [It. speculativo ; Sp. espe- 
culaMvo ; Fr. speculatif.'] 

1. Given to speculation ; contemplative. 

The mind of man being by nature speculative. Booker. 


2. Pertaining to speculation or theory ; nei- 
ther practical, experimental, nor substantiated 
by fact ; theoretical ; ideal. 

The speeulatwe part of philosophy is metaphysics. Thi 
specvlatfi e part of mathemancs is that which has no nppb ca- 
tion to the arts. Ftenang. 
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3. Pertaining to speculation in trade, or pe- 
cuniary ventures on the chance of profit. 

The fg(>ec7ilative merchant exercises no one regular^ estab- 
lished, or well-known biancli of business* A* Smith. 

4. Pertaining to vision or sight. Cowper, 

5. t Prying; inquisitive. Bacon. 

SPEC'y-LA-TiVE-LY, ad. In a speculative man- 
ner; ideally; theoretically. Swift. 

SPEC'y-LA-TIVE-NfiSS, n. The state or the 
quality of being speculative. Scott. 

^PfiC'y-LA-TOR, n. 1. One who speculates; a 
speculatist ; a theorizer. More. 

2. One who speculates in trade; one who 

deals in stocks or the funds, who buys lands or 
|!;oods upon the chance of a rise in price, or who 
incurs any other pecuniary risk, in the expecta- 
tion or hope of large remuneration. C/i. Ob. 

3. An observer ; a contemplator. Browtie. 

4. t A spy ; a watcher. 

All the boats had one speculator, to give notice when the 
fish approached. Broome. 

t SPEC-U-LA-T6'RT-AL, a. 1. Pertaining to spy- 
ing. ' * Bloimt. 

2. Speculative; contemplative. Bailey. 

SPEC'y-LA-TO-RY, a. 1. Exercising specula- 
tion ; theorizing' ; speculative. Careio. 

2. Calculated for spying or viewing. “ Spec- 
xilatory outposts.” Warton. 

SPEC'U-lIsT, 71. An observer. GoMsmitJi. 

SPEC' U-L &M, n . ; pi. spEc ' [L.] 

1. A mirror; a looking-glass. Boijle. 

2. ( Opt,') A metallic mirror, especially one of 

those which are used in the construction of re- 
flecting telescopes. Nichol. 

3. (Sitry.) An instrument, of various con- 
struction, for dilating cavities, and facilitating 

their examination. Dunylison. 

4. {Nat, Hist.) The bright spot on the wings 

of ducks, &c. Maunder. 

SPficTT-LtJM-MfiT'AL, n. An alloy, usually of 
tin and copper, used for making reflectors of 
telescopes. Tomlinson. 

SPED, i. & p, from ^eed. See Speed. 

t Sl*EECE, 71. Kind ; species, B. Jonson. 

SPEECH, n. [A. S. spriPCj sp<BC\ Frs. si)rehe\ 
Eut. spraah ; Gcr. sprache ; Dan. sprog ; Sw. 
sprdk'y Icel. wisdom.] 

1. Articulate utterance; the expression of 
thoughts by means of the voice as modified in 
its passage through the vocal organs. 

The elementary qualities of. . . •fiieech are tone, time, and 
force. Bqt oi these the pnneipal niudilieations are common- 
ly called by grammariaiifa accent, quantity, and empli imh 

® . 1 SirJ.atoiidurt. 

2. Words as expressing thoughts ; language. 

To such questions as. How many cases, how many parts 
Q/t speech, how irnp'^ v'-h", •>’■0 there in English? 

no cautioui- lai* vn,!i',!l M"t:: t an unqualified an- 
swer. Lathanu 

3. A particular tongue, as distin ct from others. 

There is no speech nor language where their voice is not 
beard. Ps. adx. 3. 

4. An observation expressed in words ; a re- 
mark ; talk ; mention ; saying. 

Smile you [at] my speeches, as I were a fbol? Shok. 

Speech of a man's self ought to be seldom. Bacon. 

5. A public or formal address ; a set dis- 
course ; an oration ; an harangue. 

Burke may be thought greatly inferior to Pitt and Fox, 
if wc judge of him by Ins mjeeches n** he t^w.m bur 

greatly superior to both, ir we are lo !.'■.» 'f L-k 

sijeeche<i as he published them. C. Butler. 

6. Declaration of thoughts. 

I, with leave of speech implored, replied. Jl/ttton. 

Syxx. — Speech^ oration, haranffue, and dUcourse, all 
denote a set form of words spoken on some subject, 
and addressed to some persons or a body of men, A 
member of Parliament, of Congress, or of a legislative 
body makes a speech ; an oration is a formal speech de- 
livered on some particular occasion, as a public funeral, 
the 4th of July, dec. j an haranffue, on some exciting 
topic, is addressed to the multitude ; a discourse is 
delivered from the pulpit. — See Language. 

t SPEECH, V. n. To make a speech. Pyle. 

SPEEOH'F^TL, a. Having an abundance of words 
at command ; fluent ; voluble. N. Brit. H&v. 

SPEECH-I-PI-CA'TIQN, n. The act of speechify- 
ing or haranguing. [Low.] Ec. Rev. Ed. Rev. 

SP^ECn'I-F^, V. n. [Eng. speech and L. facio, 
%o make.] [i. speechified; pp. sfbbohipy- 


ING, SPEECHIFIED.] To make a speech or 
speeches ; to harangue. [Colloquial or vul- 
gar.] Ch. Ob, Kinglake. 

SPEECH'JNG, 7t. Act of making a speech. Clarke. 

SPEECH'LIPSS, a. Lacking the power, or de- 
pi ived, ot, speech ; physically unable to speak ; 
mute ; dumb ; — not speaking ; silent. 

He fell down, foamed at mouth, and was jpeechless Skak. 

He that never hears a woid spoken, it is no wonder he re- 
main 8]>ecchl€(>'>. as any one must do who from an infant 
should be bred up among mutes. Holder. 

Syn.— See Dumb. 

SPEECH'LlSSS-NfiSS, n. The state of being 
speechless. Bacon. 

SPEECH'— M A K-5R, n. One who makes a speech 
or oration. Arbuthnot. 

SPEED, V. n. [A. S. spedan\ Dut. spoeden ; Ger. 
spnten, spuden. — Gr. oneiSo), to make haste.] 
[i. SPED ; pp. SPEEDING, .SPED.] 

1. To make haste ; to move with celerity. 


If prayers 

Could alter high decrees, I to that place 
Would speed beiore thee, and be louder heard. Milton. 


2. To have success ; to succeed ; to prosper. 


I told you then he should prevail, and speed 
In liis'bad errand. Milton, 

Tho'^e ve e ■ r'-*'*. •• of *'•0 f'^t end those that 

ji.. -i . .<-»•) , ! . .1 4 .'O .:i« South. 

3. To have any condition, good or bad ; to be 
in any state or condition ; to fare. 

Qi *pr 1* BQ"it pice 

'I I _ .•.* i -• 'i ii.K*' I’a. .1 ■» iliii. JDryden. 


SPEED, V. a. [Fr. esepedier.'] 

1. To despatch or send in haste; to send 
away quickly. 

He sped him thence home to his habitation. Fairfax. 

2. To hasten ; to put into quick motion ; to 
accelerate ; to expedite ; to press forward. 

The priest replied no more. 

But sped h .18 steps along the hoorse-reBounding shore. Brydea. 

3. To bring to a conclusion ; to carry through. 
Judicial acts ... are sped in open court at tlic instance of 

one or both of the parties. Ayhjffe. 

4. To assist ; to help forward; to advance. 

»7Vri<» /loMp’q hv Tu'^e PTn’*p«sed, 

\\i.i *1 1 tl ‘ cv* ' • «f . x'u 'I*:.!!.,' "M-.. Pope. 

5. To make prosperous ; to cause to succeed. 

By a very unusual concurrence of providential events, 
[lie] happened to be Fell, 

6. t To acquaint ; to make to be versed. “ In 

Chaucer I am sped** Skelton. 

7. To kill ; to destroy ; to despatch, [it.] 

He sjpecZ the centaur with one single thrust. Bryden. 

Syn. — See Hasten. 


SPEED, n. [A. S. sped ; Dut. spoed ; Ger. spute.) 

1. Quickness ; celerity ; swiftness ; haste ; ve- 
locity ; despatch ; rapid pace or course. 

He ran away with such speed as made it hopeless to lollow 
him. Cook. 

Gallop after him . . . with fall speed. Swift. 

2. Success ; good fortune ; event ; issue. 

I pray thee send me good ^ed this day. Oen. xxiv. 12. 

The prince, your son, with mere conceit and fear 
Of the queen's speed, is gone. Shak. 

Syn. — See Haste, auiCKNEss. 


SPEISS, n. [Gcr. spetse, mixed metal.] {Metal- 
lurgy.) Arbeuiuret of nickel. Ure. 

SPEL'DING, 71. A dried haddock. Booth. 


SPELK, n. [A. S. syih' ] A splinter; a small stick 
to fix on th„Lc:i with. [Local, Eng.] Grose. 

SPELL, n. [A. S. spell, history, speech, doctrine, 
tidings; Old Ger. Iq^A. spiall.'] 

1, t A story ; a tale ; a narrative. Chaucer. 

2. A form of words, supposed to he endowed 
with magical virtues ; a charm consisting of 
words of occult pow’er ; an incantation. 

And, as the old swam said, she can unlock 

The clasping charm, und tl' ' e » -» 

If faho be right invoked in ‘I'l c: r ■ j Milton. 

And spoke the powerful sn^elh that babes to birth disclose. 

Bryden. 

SPJBLL, n. [A. S. spelian, to take another's place.] 

1, A turn of woik; a vicissitude of labor; a 
short time spent in any occupation or employ- 
ment. 

Their toil is so extreme ns thev Mnnot endure it above 
four hours in a day, but ai e iucccfilod In vic/K Careio, 

2. A short turn or time; season. “This 

dreadful spell of weather.” John Randolph. 

i»<5<} oh* ’T* (',1 » Of r*-**oon*c du-Tt'O” from 

• .1 ’ . 1 . A . ' . i I M \ * I 1, 

I! I / I !-i4. 

4 IQP* In this sense, provincial in England, and col- 
loquial in the United States. 


SPELL, a. [M. Goth, spelloji, to narrate ; A. S. 
spelUan', Dut. spellen, to spell. — Fr. epele^'.'] 
[t. SPEX.LED or spelt; pp. SPELLING, SPELLED 
or SPELT.] 

1. t To tell ; to relate ; to nan ate ; to teach. 

Might I that holy legend Imd 

By fairies spvlt in nii stie rhymes. jrartoiu 

2. To n.-TPC, r’* w’ith the proner 

letters in on i « ii.o: : to comhine m due 

form, as the letteis of a word, either orally or 
in writing; to form by correct oithography. 

Rural carvtis, who with kni\ dffuctt 
The panels, leaving an obsoim, nide name 
In characters uiieoutii, and '•pelt ainisi,. Cowper. 


3. To read ; to learn ; to find out ; to discov- 
er; — sometimes used with out. 


Whether to settle peace, or to unfold 
Tiio diitt of holioM stuteb, hard to be sjiellcd. 


Milton. 


4. To charm ; to fascinate. “ Ho was much 
spelled with Eleanor Talbot.” Sir G. Buck. 
6. To protect by spells or enchantment. 

Thor, Fie^u, Woden, hem, and tjjrll yoiii Saxons 
With sucted Kumc i hyineb fiom death in haitie Bryden, 


SFBLL, V. a. [A. S, spelian, to take another's 
place.] To relieve by taking a turn at a piece 
of work. Falronezu.^ 

SPfiLL, V, n. 1. To form words, cither orally or 
in writing, with the proper letters arranged in 
due order. 

Another cause which hath nviimed onr lanenage is a tbol- 
ish opinion time wu ought to ></;( ll us m e bxicuk. Swift. 

2. To learn ; to read, [ii.] 

Where I may sit, and rightly stjudl 

Of every star that lieitvcii doth shew 

And every herb that sips the dew. MiUon, 

SPSLL'BSOnd, a. Bound by a spell; under 
magic influence ; enchanted. Lady Morgan, 


SPEED'^R, n. One who speeds. Chapman. 

t SPBED'PtyL, a. Serviceable ; useful. Wickliffe. 

f SPEED'Pt3rL-LY, ad. Speedily ; quickly. Fisher. 

SPEED'1-LY, ad. With speed ; quickly. Shak, 

SPEED'J-NlSSS, n. The quality of being speedy ; 
swiftness; quickness; nimbleness. Chapman. 

SPEED'L^SS, a. Unsuccessful ; unfortunate ; 
not prosperous. ** Speedless wooers.” Chapman. 

SPEED'WiSLL, n. (Bof.) The common name of 
plants of the genus Veronica, one species of 
which, V&ronica officinalis, or common speed- 
well, was once extensively used as a substitute 
for tea. Eng. Cyc, 

SPEED' Y, a. Quick in motion or in performance ; 
swift; nimble; rapid; hasty; hurrying. 

He, making speedy w^ through Bpewed air. 

To Morpheus’ house doth hasSly repair. Spenser. 

The gleams the darkness swallowed. Bwrm. 

SPEER, V. a. To inquire. — See Sfbre. Brockett. 

t SPEET, V. a, [Dut. spetan. — See SriTri To 
stab. Com. of Gammer (furton*s Needle. 

SPEIGHT (spat), n. The black vroodpecker; — 
written also specht, and speckt. Todd. 


SPElL'ER, 71. One who spells. Ash. 

SPjBLL'PiO'L, G, Having ^clls or charms. “Each 
spellful mystery.” [r.J lloole. 

SPi^^IiL'JNG, n. 1. The act of one who spells. 

2. Orthography; the art or the manner of 
forming words, by arranging their proper letters 
in due order. 

The ntu-a’ a’m rf orthography, of spelling, or of writing 
(f.v -II !*• I' ! iM-i II. «an the same thing), la to express the 
boiii'.iLti I., !).• I Latham. 

SP£lL'|NG-BOOK (-bilk), n. An elementar;r 
book for teaching orthography ; an orthographi- 
cal manual for schools. Spectator. 

SPjBLL'-LAND, n. An enchanted land. Clarke 

SP|iLL'-ST 6PPED (-stlSpt), a. Stopped by a spell 
or magical power. Shak. 

t SPfeLT, V. n. [Ger. tpaUen.] To split. Mortimer. 

SPfiLT, n. [A. S. Dut. spelt, bread, corn ; Ger. 
^elm, spelt. — L.'^peZ^G, spelt; It. .tpelda; Sp. 
emeita\ Fr. ipeauire^ {Bot.) A species of 
Triticum, or wheat, more hardy than common 
wheat, having a stout, almost solid stalk, with 
strong spikes and chaff adhering firmly to the 
grain; cultivated in Switzerland, and in Ger- 
many ; Triticum spelta. XAmdoru 
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SPfiL^TJgR, A term applied to zinc. McCulloch* 

•f SPE^LUNC, n, [Gr ffTrijAuyl ; L. spehmca^ ^ A 
den ; a cave ; a cavern. WicKliffe, 

t SPENCEj n, [Old Fr. dc8pmccP[ A buttery ; a 
larder ; a store-room. Chaucer, 

SPfiN'C^lR, n, 1. t [From spence.'l One who has 
the care of the spence. Prompt. Parvidorum., 

2. An outer coat or jacket, without skirts. 

Lord Spencer first wore, or at least first brouglit into fash- 
ion, a aipfi?8cer, Tr&ich, 

3. {^avt^ A fore-and-aft sail, set with a gaff 

and no boom, and hoisting from a spencer- 
mast. Dana, 

SPSn'C^IR-mAst, n. {Navt.) A small mast 
just abaft the fore and the main masts. Dana. 


SPfiNB, V. a, [A. S. spendan, to spend, to con- 
sume ; Ger. fjpefnden^ to distribute ; Dan. spen^- 
dere, to spend ; Sw. spendera. — Gr, frvivSta, to 
pour out ; Fr. epandre, to scatter. — L. expendo ; 
eXf out of, si,ndpendOi to weigh ; It. spendere; Sp. 
expender.] [i. spent ; pp, spending, spent.] 

1. To expend; to lay out; to part with; to 
dispose of ; to disburse. 

(’o vf* er/’"''/ "hioh. is not bread, 

i., ' I , . M • i‘ 1 , :.'i; ■* &<x. Iv. 2. 

2. To waste ; to exhaust ; to consume. 


(V.'--' 
A ■ 


: . li >!■ ’ HI I. ' . 


Shak. 


3. To hestow ; to devote ; to employ ; — fre- 
quently used -with on or upo7Z, 

Unwilling to ^end any more time upon the debate. Bovle. 
He spenJt a considerable part of his time in travelling. Pope. 

4. To exhaust of force or strength; to de- 
prive of force ; to wear out. 

!*• r<'hp heed. AtJdison, 

> , i'( I’j..' \> .ii I, '* H' il.> 'Sir uIim » Dniden, 

Syn. — To spend and to etperul, are regarded as 
variations from the Larin expendo^ to weigli out, to 
weigh out money m payment, to pay ; but spend is the 
more common, and of more extensive application ; 
and it implies simply to turn tn some purpose, or 
make use of ; to expend carries with it the idea of ex- 
hausting. We spend money when we purchase any 
thing with it ; we expend it when we lay it out m 
large quantities. Individuals spend what they have ; 
government expends vast sums in conducting public 
affairs, or in carrying on war. Spend money, fortune, 
property, life j spend ot consume time, means ; exhaust 
resources. Strength, money, and property are often 
exhausted, wasted, and squandered, and fortunes dis-' 
sipated. 


SPfiND, V. n. 1. To make expense ; to lay out or 
dispose of money. 

Ue epende as a person who knows that he must come to a 
reckoning. South, 

2. To prove in the use. 

Butter simtt as if it came from the richest soil. Temple, 

3. To be lost or wasted ; to be consumed. 

The sound spesuleth ... in the open air. Bacon, 

- 4. To be employed to any use. [r.] 

The vines that they use fbr wine are so often cut, that their 
sap spendeih into the grapes. Bacon. 


SPfiND'^lR, n. One who spends ; — a prodigal. 


SP:fiND'lNG, n. The act of expending or con- 
suming ; expenditure. Whitehek. 

SPfiND'THRIPT, n. One who spends lavishly or 
profusely ; an improvident person ; a prodigal. 

Some fawning usurer does feed 
With present sums the unwary spendihrifCa need. Dryaen, 

t SF^ND'THRIpT-Y, a. Prodigal ; lavish. Hogers. 

SP:feNT'— bAll, n. A cannon-ball, or musket- 
ball, which reaches an object without sufficient 
force to pass through or penetrate it. Crahh. 

fSPER, t?. a. [A. S, sparran,"] To shut; to 
close ; to bar ; — written also sperr. Shak. 

t SPE'RA-BLB, a, [L. sperabiUs.J That may be 
hoped for. JBaoon* 

SP^R'A-BLB, n. See Sparable. Herrick. 

t SPERAGE, n. The asparagus. Syhester. 

SPE'RATE, a, [L. spero, speratus, to hope.} 
That may be hoped ; hoped for. [r.] 

He should distinguish between those assets which are spe- 
raie and those which aie desperate. JSowtner* 

SPERE, t?. a, [A. S. spiriam Dut. speurm ; Ger. 
mnren,} [t. sperbd spering, spered-] 
To inquire ; to ask. |Xocal, Eng.] Gower. 

SP^RIVI, n, [Gr. (nrippai trirf/pw, to sow; L. ^ It. 
sperm a ; Sp. esperma^ Fr. sperme,'] 


1. The fecundating principle in animals ; se- 
men ; the spermatic fluid or hquor. Dunglison, 

2. A substance obtained from the head of 

some species of %vhales; — incorrectly used for 
spermaceti, Du7igliso7i. 

3. Spawn of fish, &c. Bailey, 

|j SPER-MA-CE'Tl [sper-m?i-sS'te,Tr. P. F. Ja. Sm . ; 
spdr-m^-sit'e, S. J. JB, A.h 7i. [Gr. v-Zo-/*. 
sperm, and nhros, a whale ; Fr. i-p* . i.mr- i._ -V 
solid crystalline fat extracted firoiii the i’ o: 
the sperm whale or blunt-headed cachelot (Go- 
todon macrocephalus'), where it exists in a fluid 
state accompanied by oil (sperm oil], from which 
it concretes after death; — used for candles. 

Baird. P. Cyc. 

JSSe^ Spermaceti differs from the ordinary fats in not 
yielding glycerine when saponified, but m its stead a 
different base, termed etfuil. Pure spermaceti, or ce~ 
tine, fuses at about 1^^ Fahrenheit, and solidifies to 
a silky, semi-transparent, crybtallifie fat of delicate 
whiteness. Miller. 

j| SPi^R-MA-OE'Tf, a. Belating to, or made of, 
spermaceti. Armstrong. 

II SPER-MA-CE'TI-WHALE, n. {ZoU.) A species 
of whale from which spermaceti is obtained; 
Catodon macroeepkalus ; — called also sperm- 
whatct and blunt-headed cachelot. Bail'd. 


SPERM'A-PHORE, n. [Gr. enippa, sperm, and 
c(popsQ>,'to bear.] (Bot.) The placenta. Clarke, 

SP^JR-MAT'JC, ? ffTteppartieSs ; L. sper- 

SPj^R-MAT'I-OAL, > matwus; It, s^matico ; Sp. 
espermatico ; Fr. spermatigue.1 Relating to, or 
consisting of, sperm ; seminal. Ray. 

fSPER'MA-TlZE, V. n. [Gr. aireppari^tn.] To 
yield seed ; to throw out sperm. Browne. 

SP^R-MAT'O-CELE [sper-mSlt'o-sSl, XV. K. Sm, 
Wb . ; sper'maL-to-s5l, Ja.], n. [Gr. cnetppa, sperm, 
and KfiXri, a tumor; Fr. spei'matocm.'l {Med.) 
A varicose dilatation of the veins of the scrotum 
and spermatic cord ; varicocele. Dunglison. 


SPSR'MA-T^IB, a. [Gr. tnrippa, sperm, and etSos^ 
form.] ’ (ZooL) Similar to sperm. Dunglison. 

SPKR-MA-t0l'O-^Y» ^ errippa, sperm, and 
Xeyost a discourse Fr. spe^matologie.] A trea- 
tise on sperm. Dunglison. 

SPERM'A-TQ-PHORE, n. [Gr. mrippa, cmipparos, 
sperm,’ and (popim, to bear.] (Zool.) One of the 
tubular sheaths which, in some animals, are 
secreted around the masses of spermatozoa 
whilst contained in the seminal apparatus. 

Mxcrographic Diet, 

SPER-MA-T^PH'Q-ROtiS, a. [Gr. tntippa, sperm, 
and to bear.] {Zool.) Bearing sperm; 

seminiferous. Dunglison. 

SPER-MA-TO-Zb^A, n. pi. [Gr. anippa, sperm, 
and ^<hov, an animal.] (Zool.) Minute bodies, 
reputed formerly to be animalculeSj seen in the 
sperm, and considered by physiologists to be es- 
sential to impregnation. Brands, 

4gg- The form of the spermatotoa varies in different 
animals, but they usually consist of a rounded or 
oval body or head, at one end of which is appended a 
movab’e filament. Micrographs Diet. 

jgafMore properly called spermatozoids, for their 
animalcular nature is not demonstrated. Bwighson. 

SP£R-MA-T0-Z0'P, n. [Gr. cmtppa, sperm, and 
eJbos, form.*] 

1. {Phys.) One of the reputed animalcules 

seen in sperm. Dunglison. 

2. (Bot.) One of the vegetable filaments pro- 
duced in the organs called Antheridia, and 
which exist in the plants of many cryptoga- 
mous families, regarded as analogous to the 
spermatozoa of animals, and as the agents of fer- 
tilization of the germ-ceU. Micrographic Diet. 

SP£R-MA-TQ-ZO'QN,n. One of the spermatozoa. 

Micrographic Diet. 

SPfiRM'-CfiLL, n. {Anad.) One of the cells con- 
tained in the semen, in which the spermatozoa 
are formed. Brands. 


SPER-MID 'X- i^M, n. [Gr. cirfp/ia, sperm.] {Bot.) 
JL one-seeded, one-celled, superior, ind^iscent, 
hard, dry fruit, with the integuments of the seed 
distinct from it ; achenium. Bindley. 

SP^RM'-iJlL, n. Oil from the sperm-whale. 


SP^R-m6l'0-9IST, n. [Gr. ffTteppaXlyos.} One 
who gathers or treats of seeds. [R.] Bailey. 

SPERM'- WHAlE, n. Spermaceti- whale. Baird. 
t SPERSE, V. a. To disperse ; to scatter. Spenser. 
t SPfiT, V, a. To spit. — n. Spittle. Milton. 

SPETCH'J5§, n. pi. Scraps of glue : — ^^the offal 
of skins and hides. Simmotids. 


SPEW (spa), V. a. [Goth, speiwan ; A. S. spiwnn ; 
Dut. spugen; Ger. Dan. spye; Icel, 

spyai Sw. spy . — Gr. Ttrvto, to spit out; L. sptto. 
— See SpitJ [i, spewed; pp. spewing, 

SPEWED.] [Written also spize.] 

1. To eject from the mouth ; to vomit ; to 
cast up ; to puke ; to eject wuth loathing. 

Therewith she spewed out of hei filthy maw 
A flood of poison hoirible and black. Spenser. 

2. To eject ; to cast forth. Dryden. 

Contentious suits ought to be spewed out, as the surfeit of 
courts. Bacon, 

SPEW (spu), V, n. 1. To vomit. B. Jonson. 

2. To swell, as wet land afiected by frost so 
as to throw seed out of the gi ound ; a.s, “ The 
ground spews.” 

SPEW'^R (spa'fr), n. One who spews. Todd. 


SPEW'JNG, n. The act of vomiting. Hah, ii. 16. 


SPEW' Y» Disposed to swell, as wet land affect- 
ed by frost, so as to throw seed out of the 
ground. [Local, Eng., and U. S.] Mortimer. 

SPHAg'B-LATE (sfas'§-lat), v. a. {i. SPHACE- 
LATED ; pp. SPHACELATING, SPHACELATED.] 

To affect with sphacelus or gangrene. Sharp, 

SPHAg'^-LATE (sfas>-lat), 73, n. To mortify; to 
suffer gangrene. Sharp. 

SPHAg'^l-LATB, ? Affected with sphacelus ; 

SPHAg'e-LAT-9D, ) mortified. Clarke. 

SPHAg-®-LA'TIQN, n. (Med.) State of being 
sphacelated ; mortifioation. Dunglison. 

SPHAg'^l-LtS (sftis-),w. [Gr. or^djcaos ; It. sfacele\ 
Sp. esfacelo ; Fr, s^ihaceh.’] {Med.) The disor- 
ganized portion in cases of mortification. 

jgor “ This word is used by some synonym ously with 
gangrene ; by otheis, with gangrene when it occupies 
the whole substance of a limb. Sphacelus was for- 
merly used to denote excessive pam ; and for agitation 
from excessive pain or violent emotion.'* Dunglison, 


SPH.®R'y-LITE, n. {Min.) See Spherulite. 

SPHAG'NOUS, a. Relating to plants of the ge- 
nus Sphagnum ; mossy. Clarke. 

SPBAG^MUM, n. [Gr. ctp&yvos, a kind of fragrant 
lichen.] \Bot.) A genus of the natural order 
of mosses, growing mostly in bogs, and consti- 
tuting the principal portion of peat ; peat-moss ; 
bog-moss. Gray. 

SPHENE, n, [Gr. atpfiv, a wedge.] A brittle min- 
eral of various colors, sometimes crystallized, 
transparent, and also opaque, and consisting of 
silica, titanic acid, and lime ; — so called in al- 
lusion to the form of its crystals. Dana. 


SPHEM-IS- ePMJE, 
n. pi. ( Or^iith.) A 
sub-family of birds 
of the order Anse^ 
res and family Alei- 
penguins. Gray. 



Spheuiseus demersuB. 


SPHE'NdtD, a. [Gr. atp/jv, a wedge, and eUof, 
form; Vr. sphenoide.] (A^iat.) Wedge-shaped. 

Sphenoid hove, an azygous bone situate on the me- 
dian line, and at the base of the cranium ; pterygoid 
bone. Dunglison. 


SPHE'N^ilD, n. [Fr. sphenolde,"] 
sphenoid bone. 


(Anat.) The 
Dunglison. 


SPH®-N6ID'AL, a, (Amxt.) Relating or belong- 
ing to the sphenoid bone. Dunglison. 

SPHB'N 0 -MAX'|L-LA-RY, a. (Anat:) Pertaining 
to the sphenoid and maxillary bones. IXungUson. 


SPHE'NO-PAL'A-TfNE, a. (Anat.) Pertaining 
to the sphenoid and palate bones. Dunglison, 


SPHE'N0-PA-R1'E>TAL, a, (Anad.) Pertaining 
to the ’sphenoid and parietal bones. Dungmon. 

SPHP/NO-TtlM'Pg-RAL, a. (Anat,) Pertaining 
to the sphenoid and temporal hones. Sktnglison. 
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SPHERE (sfer), w-. [Gr. ctbalpa ; L. sphcera ; It. 
sftra ; Sp. esfera ; ^r. sphere,'\ 

1. Any orbicular body, solid or hollow; an 
orb ; a globe ; a ball. 

All kinds of natures 

That labor on the boboin ol this s^hei e. Shak, 

2. {Geoni.) A solid or volume bounded by 
a surface, every point of which is equally dis- 
tant from a point within, called the centre ; a 
solid that may be generated by the revolution of 
a semicircle about its diameter as an axis.Dcs.<§‘P. 

3. (As^row.) The concave expanse of^ the 
heavens, which appears to the eye as the inte- 
rior surface of a sphere, and in which the sun, 
moon, planets, stars, and comets appear to be 
fixed at an equal distance from the eye ; — 
called, also, the sphere of the world. Mutton. 

Th? s*“i ew ("."il "or**’: 


In the Ptolemaic system, spheres were sup- 
posed to be transpaient splioiical surfaces, moving 
about a coimnon con tie, independently of each other, 
and each carrying with it one of the heavenly lumi- 
naiies. 

4. (Groi/.') A representation of the earth on 

the sill face of a globe, which has also repre- 
sented on it an assemblage of circles showing 
the positions of the equator, ecliptic, meridi- 
ans, (fee. Brande. 

5. A socket ; an orbit. 

J- i-jj 'A n fT’p - J' TO“d 

I • I ! c. 1 ,» 1 1 M . . \oimR blood, 

I'l ^ .'It, ■. L .»"! their sp/if'j'es. Sfiak. 

6. Circuit, circle, or compass of knowdedge, 
action, or influence ; province. 

Every man, versed in any particular business, finds fault 
with these authors so tar as they treat of matters within liis 
sphere, Ad(Uson. 

JMauy more [vegetable productions] might be hid fiom the 
narrow sphete of our researches. Cook, 

.drmillary sphere, (Astron.) an astronomical instra- 
mont representing me principal ciicleaof the sphere 
in their relative order and position, and serving to 
resolve various problems in astronomy. Button.— ~ 
Oblique sphere, a sphere in which, as in those paits 
of the earth which are intermediate between the 
equator and the polos, the circles of apparent daily 
revolution of the heavenly bodies are oblique to the 
horizon. — Parallel sphere, a spJiere in which, as at 
the poles, the circles of apparent d.uly revolution of 
the heavenly bodies are parallel to the horizon. — 
Riffht or direct sphere, a sphere in winch, as at the 
equatorial parts of the earth, the circles of apparent 
daily revolution described by the heavenly bodies are 
at right angles to the horizon. 


ISPIIERE, V. a. p. sphered; pp. spiibrin-g, 

SPHERED.] 

1. To place in a sphere. 

And thoiofoTC is the glonous planet Sol 

In noble eminence ciithrouca and tydierea 

Amidst the other. Skak. 

2. To make round. “ [Light] sphered in a 

radiant cloud.*’ Milton, 


SPHERE '—BORN, a. Bom of, or among, the 
spheres. Milton. 

SPHERE -D^:-SC£ND'J6!0, a. Descended from 
the spheres. Collins. 

BPHBRB'-MfeL-O-DYi The melody or music 
of the spheres.* * Charke. 

SPUfiR'JC, ? ffipaipiKds ; cxaTpa, a ball ; 

gPHfiR'I-OAL, ) L. sphmicm \ It. sferico ; Sp. es- 
ferioo , Fr. sph^rique.'] 

1. Pertaining to a sphere ; orbicular ; globular. 

We must know the reason, of the spherical figures of the 
drops. QlamilL 

2. t Planetary. ** Villains by sph&rioal pre- 
dominance.” shah. 

Spherical angle, an angle included between the arcs 
of two great circles intersecting each other on the sur- 
face of a sphere. — Spherical eoSrdinates, trigonomet- 
rical co'drdinates. — Spherical excess, tlie excess of the 
sum of the three angles of a spherical triangle over 
Spherical geometry, that department of geom- 
etry which treats of the sphere, particularly of the cir- 
cles described on its surface. Hutton, — Spherical lune, 
a portion of the surface of a sphere included between 
two great senucixclas having a common diameter.— 
Spherical polygon, a portion of the surface of a sphere 
bounded by arcs oi three or more great circles. — 
Spherical projections. fSeo PROSBCTION,—. Spherical 
pyramid, a portion of a sphere bounded by a spherical 
polygon and by three or more sectors of great circles 
meeting at the centre of a sphere. — Spherical sector, 
a portion of a sphere whicli may be generated by the 
revolution of a sector of a circle about a straight line 
passing through its vertex as an axis — Spherical 


segment, a portion of a spheie included between a 
zone of the surface and a secant plane or between 
two parallel secant planes. — Spherical triangle, a 
spliencdl polygon of three sides, being a portion of 
the surface of a spheie bounded by the arcs of three 
great circles. — Spherical tngonometi y, that hianch of 
tiigononietiy which explains the method of solving 
spherical triangles where three of the pai ts are given. 
It also treats of the general relations existing between 
the six paits of which the triangle is composed. — 
Spherical ungula, a portion of a spheie bounded by a 
lune and two semicircles meeting m a diameter of the 
spheie. — Spherical tone, a portion of the surface of a 
sphere included between two parallel planes. Da. 4^ P, 

SPHisR'i-CAL-LY, ad. In the form of a sphere. 

SPlIER'l-CAL-NESS, n. The quality of being 
spherical'; sphericity. Digby, 

SPHJP-Rlg'l-TY (sfe-iis'e-t?), n, [Gr. a 

ball, a sphere ; It. sfencitu ; Sp. esfericidod ; Fr. 
sphericite^ The quality of being spherical ; ro- 
tundity; globosity; roundness. 

It will nut of itself recover ita sphet icity, Hoyle. 

Syn,— See Rotundity. 

SPHfilR't-CLE (sfer'e-kl),«. A small sphere. Clarke. 

SPilER'ICS (sfei'iks), n. The doctrine of the 
properties of the sphere ; spherical trigonome- 
try. Brande. 

SPHE'RdiD (sfs'rbld) [sfeVoid, 5. W. P. J. F. K . ; 
sfe-roid', Ja. Sm, C.j, n. [Gr. aipaiposil/is, spher- 
ical, a<f)atpa, a Sphere, and form ; L. S 2 )hes- 

roides, spherical; Fr. spherotde.] A solid re- 
sembling a sphere in form, and which may be 
generated by the revolution of an ellipse about 
one of its axes. Davies ^ Peck, 

an ellipse is revolved about its transveiso 
axis, the, <ipheroid generated is called a prolate spheroid , 
if it is levolved about its conjugate axis, the spheroid 
generated is called an oblate spheroid. Davies ^ Peck. 


nular muscles, which constrict or close certain 
natural openings, Dunghson. 

SPHINX (sfingks, 82), n. [Gr. ; L. sphinx, —r 
The usual derivation is irom Gr, atpiyyo), to bind 
tight, as if the Throttler. Liddell Scott.'] A 
fabulous being occurring in the mythology of 
Greece, Egypt, and India. P. Cyc. 

jg^Giecian sphinxes were portrayed in difteieiit 
ways, but tlioir figure was always a compound of the 
animal and the Jiunian foiin. The sphinx which* 
occurs in the eaily legends of Thebes is usually rep- 
resented with the iiead of a woman and the body of a 
lion. The Egyptian sphinxes are lions without wings, 
and are represented in a recumbent position, like 
those of Greece ; the upper part of their body is either 
human, and mostly female, or they have the head of 
a ram. Sphinxes are also found in India as ornaments 
of temples, but they are always represented vvitli the 
head of a man. P Cyc, 

SPHRA^'IDB, n. [L. sphragis, sprapdis, Lemnian 
earth, — so called because anciently sold in 
scaled parcels ; from Gr. cr(}>paycs, ertpaytdog, a seal.] 
(Min.) A yellowish-gray earth or clay, speckled 
with red, called Leonnian earth. 

SPIIRA-giIi3'T{CS, 71, pi. [Gr. aifipuyig, a seal.] 
(Diploinatics.) The science of seals, their his- 
tory, pcruUaritie«s, and distinctions, especially 
with a Mcv to the means which they atfoid of 
ascertaining the ago and genuineness of docu- 
ments to which they are amxed. Bi'ande. 

SPnt’G'MIG, a. [Gr. cipvyiAiKos ; a(l>vyp6s, the pulse.] 
Pertaining to the pulse. W7‘ight, 

SPHYG-MOM'ljl-T^R, 7l. [Gr. aifivypSg, the pulse, 
aifib^u), to throb, and {Mod.) 

An instrument ',1 ii.ia-i.*v:ig i .» qu.. or 

force of the pulse. Dunghson, 

fSPl'AL, n. A spy; a watch. Bacon, 


SPHJgl-RoTD'AL (sf?.rbld’gil), ) [Sp.esfe- 

HPHlgl-RdlD'lC (sfe-rbld'ik), [ roidal ; Fr. 

SPH^3-R0TD'1-CAL (sfe-rbld'e-fcfltl), ) sphe7'OidaL] 

1. Having the form of a spheroid. Adams. 

2. (Crystallography.) Noting crystals bound- 
ed by several convex faces, as one variety of the 
diamond, which has forty-eight faces. Clcavela7id. 



Spheroidal state, f Physics.) a state 
assumed by a small quantity of wa- 
ter on falling upon a metallic cap- 
sule heated to between 300^ and 
400^ E., in winch it lolls about iu 
a spheroidal mass without being 
heated to the boiling point, — an 
effect due to the prevention of contact by the repulsion 
of the heated motal and by the intervening layer or 
cushion of non-conducting steam, and also to the cool- 
ing influouco of evaporation. On removing the source 
of heat, the liquid soon boils vehemently, and is dis- 
persed in steam, with a loud, hissing noise. Instead 
of a capsule, a metallic plate may be used. Other liq- 
uids are affected in like manner. The temperature of 
the spheroid of water is about 205'= F., that of the sphe- 
roid of ofJior about 94°, and tliat of the spheroid of 
sulphurous acid 14’=j or 18® below the fioezing point 
of water, — so that, if a little water is dropped into a 
sphoroid of sulphurous acid, contained in a red-hot 
capsule, it is instantly frozen. Miller. 


SPHg-RSlD'l-TY, n. The state or the quality of 
being spheroidal. Mason. 

SPHS-R^M'jp-TJglR, n. [Gr. er^aipa, a sphere, and 
pirpov, a measure; Fr. sphh'omHreT] An in- 
strument for measuring with great precision the 
thickness of small bodies, the curvature of op- 
tical glasses, &c. Mohlyn, 

SPHER-O-SlD'JglE-lTB, n. (Min.) A variety of 
fibrous carbonate of iron, the fibres of which 
radiate and form amammelated surface. Brooke. 


SPIIERV-LATE, a. Having one or more rows of 
minute tubercles. Maunder, 


SPX'CA, n. [L.] 1. (Bot.) A spike. Hetislow. 

Z.'(Med.) A bandage, so called because some- 
what resembling a spike of barley. Diinglison. 

3, (Astro7i.) A star of the first magnitude iu 
the constellation Virgo. Young. 

SPI'Cj-^TE, / spico.spivatus, to furnish 

SPI'CAT-pD, ) with spikes.] (Bot.) Belonging 
to, or disposed in, a spike. Gray. 

SPIC-CA' TO, n. [It.] (Afi/5.) A word denoting 

that the notes over which it is placed are to be 
performed in a distinct manner. Moore, 

SPICE, n. [L. species, spices, drugs, &c., of the 
same sort ; It. spezie ; Sp. especia ; Fr, epice.] 

1. t Species. Chaucer. 

2. Any pungent aromatic vegetable substance 
used for seasoning food, as pepper, nutmeg, gin- 
ger, cinnamon, cloves, &c. ; condiment. Baker, 

3. A small portion or quantity, sufficient to 
give flavor or pungency ; a grain ; a particle. 

Too busy Bomitps, with an ov(‘r-oai(* 

To UKiki- Uh hotter than um kind oiiii boor, 

Have (Ituihtid a ipire ot ciiv^ m the laws. JOryden, 

SPICE, «. a. [?’. SPICED ; pp. spicing, spiced.] 

1. To season with spice ; to mix with pungent 
aromatic vegetable substances ; to pepper. 

Spiced syllabubs and cider of the best. Drayton, 

2. To render fragrant or redolent with spices. 

“The spiced Indian air.” IShak. 

3. To render nice, delicate, or dainty. 

Take it; His yours. 

Be not BO epieedi it is good gold. Beau, Sf Fh 

SPfCE'-Ap-PLB, n. The name of an apple. Ash. 

SPICE'-BtySH, n, (Bot.) A species of wild all. 
spice ; spice-wood ; Bemoin odorifsrum. Gray. 

SPICED (apist), p. a. Seasoned with spice: — 
scrupulous. “ Spiced conscience.** CXiaucer. 

Under pretonco of^icad holiness. Tract, ISW. 


SPHfiR'ULE (sfBr'rCl), n. [L. sphcsrula, dim. of 
sphesra, a sphere.] A little sphere. 

Mercury is a collecdon of exceedingly small, vastly heavy 
spherules. Cheyne. 

SPHfiR'U-LfTE, n. (Min.) A variety of obsidian or 
pearlstone, occuring in rounded ^ains. Brande. 

t SPHE'RY (sft're), o. L Spherical ; round. “ Her- 
mia*s sph^ eyne.’* Shak. 

2. Belonging to the spheres. “ The sphery 
chime.” Milton. 

SPHIG-m6m'®-T®R, n. Sphygmometer, Brande. 

SPHlNC'TJgR (sfJngk't§r, 82), n. [Gr. to 

contract.] (Anat.) A name given to several an- 


SPFCplR, n. One who spices, or one who deals in 
spices- “ A spicer or grocer.’* Fubyan. 

SPl'CJpR-Y, n. [Old Fr. espteerie ; Fr. ipicerie.] 

1. Spices collectively. “Their camels were 

loaden with spicery^* Baleigh, 

2. A repository of spices. 

The spirery, the cellar, and its fiamituxe, axe too well 
known to be here insisted upon. Add\$<m, 

SPlOE'-WOOD C-wfld), n. (Bot.) A deciduous 
shrub, from six to twelve feet high, found in 
moist woods in Canada and the United States; 
fever-bush; Benjamin-tree; Benzoin odorife- 
rum, or Laurus benzoin of Linnaeus ; 'So called 
from the spicy taste of the bark. Wood. 
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t SPl-clF^^R-OOSja. \L. spicifer.^ Bearing ears 
of corn: — bearing spikes ; spicated. Bailey. 

SPIQ'i-f 6RM, a. [L. epica^ a spike, and forma, 
form.] Having tlie shape of a spike. Gray. 

SPI'CJ-LY, ad. In a spicy manner. Clarke. 

SPi'CI-NESS, n. The quality of being spicy. 

SPig'JNG, n. The act of seasoning with spices. 

'SPICK'-AND-SPAN', a. [Of disputed and un- 
certain etymology.] Quite new ; now first used. 
I keep no antiquated stuff; 

But bpicK-ixnd-span I have enough. Sv3\ft. 

Spick-and-span new, just made or dnished ; entirely 
new ; brand-new ; fire-new, “ A play spick-and-span. 
newP'* Howell. — “ Brave puiple cassocks . . , spick- 
and span new.'*'* J^orth. 

Span-new is used by Chaucer, and is supposed 
to come from A. S. spannau, to stretch. Span-new is, 
therefore, origmally used of cloth newly extended or 
diessed at the clothier’s, and spick-and-span is newly 
extended on the spikes or tenters. Johnson. — Spick-new 
is merely nail-new, and span-new, chip-new. Many 
similar expressions are current in the noith of Eu- 
rope ; Jire-new, spark-new, splinter-new, also used in 
Cumbeiland ; High-German nagd-nea, equivalent to 
the Lower tSaxoa spiker-neu. The leading idea is that 
of something quickly produced. — The Icelandic spann 

- signifies not only chip, but spoon. R. Garnett. 

SPICK'N^L, Aplant; spignel. Bailey. 

SPf-COSE', > a. Having ears like corn ; pointed ; 

Spreoys, J spicous. [ii.] Ash. 

t SPf-C5S'|-TY, n. [L. spica, a spike.] The qual- 
lity of being’ spiked like ears of com. Bailey. 

SPIC' U-L.9, n. ; pi. spTo'P‘-zje. [L. dim. of spi- 
ca, a’spike.l (Bot.) A small spike ; a spikelet : 
— a pointed, fleshy, superficial appendage:^ — 
aeieuLi. Ground-pine. Wm, Smith, 

SPIC'U-LAR, a. [L. spiculus.2 Having sharp 
points. * Maunder. 

SPIC'y-LATE, V. a, [L. spiculo, spiculaius ; spica, 
a point,] To make sharp at the point. “ Spic- 
ulated paling.” [n,] Mason, 

SPIcT;-LATE, a, (Bot.) Noting a surface cov- 
ered’ with fine, pointea, fleshy appendages ; — 
noting a spike that is composed of several 
smaller spikes crowded together. Henslow, 

SPIo'ULE, n. [L. spiculum, dim. of spica, a 
point.] (Bot.) Spicula. Clarke. 

SP|-0U'LI-P5RM, a. [L, spiculum, a little sharp 
point, a-Vid fonna, form.] Being of the form of 
a snicnle. - Clarke. 

SP?C-y-Ll^'5-NOtts, a. [L. spiculum, a little 
sharp point, and g^gno (Gr. yevvhw), to produce.] 
Producing, or containing, spicula. Clarke. 

SPPCY, a. Pertaining to, abounding in, or hav- 
ing the qualities of, spice ; aromatic. ” A fra- 
grant mist of spicy fumes.” Addison. 

Sabsean odors from the spwy shore 
Of Araby the blest. MiUxm. 

SPI'D^R, n. [From spin, n being dropped. Skin’- 
ner. — So named from spinning his web. JRicA- 
ardson. ’“-‘Dut. spin; GBv.spinoie; Sw. spinnel, 
spindel. — Old Eng. spifher?] 

1. (Zobl.) An insect of the family Araneidce, 

and class Arachnida. Baird. 

Spiders are characterized by having palpi or feelers, 
which resemble small feet without a claw at the tip, 
frontal claws terminated by a movable hook which 
moves downwards, and has on its under side a little 
slit for the emission of a poisonous fluid that is se- 
creted m a gland of the preceding joint, a thorax con- 
sistmg of a single piece, to which is attached behind 
a movable and soft abdomen terminated by spinnerets, 
or apparatus for producing long filamentous cords 
with which most of the species form their nests and 
their webs for catcliing flies on which they feed. 
Owen. Cuvier, 

Spider monkey, the common name of quadruma^ 
nous animals inhabiting South America, of the genus 
Jlteles, remarkable for their long tails, strongly pre- 
hensile and callous at the extremity, their very slen- 
der limbs, and for their anterior hands having only 
four fingers. Beard, — Spider erah, a decapodous crus- 
tacean of the genua Maia, — particularly Mam sgui- 
nado, or corwich, found abundantly in England and 
Ireland, and eaten by the poorer classes. Baird. 

2. A sort of stewpan bearing some resem- 
blance to a spider. Wright, 

3. A trevet to support vessels over a fire. 

4. Any thing in the form of a spider, as a 

toy. Clarke, 


SPI'D^R-CATCH'ER, n. 1. One who makes a 
business of catching spiders. Addison. 

2. A species of woodpecker. Johnson. 

SPI'D^R— LIKE, a. Resembling a spider. May. 

SPI'DER-OR'jCHiS, n. (Bot.) A name given to 
two species of orchidaceous plants, Ophrys ara- 
mfera, and Ophrys arachnites, Eng. Cyc. 

SPI'DJglR-SHjSLL, n. A kind of murex-shell. Mill. 

SPi'DJglR-WORT (-wiirt), n. (Bot.) The common 
name of plants of the genus Tradescantia, one 
species of which, Tradescantia Virginica, is 
cultivated as a border-flower. Lindley, 

SPIg'N^IL, n. (Bot.) The common name of her- 
baceous plants of the genus Athamanta. Loudon, 

SPIG'N?T, n. The common name of Azalia ra- 
cemosa ; — corrupted from spikenard. Gray. 

SPIg'QT, n. [W. yspigod ; pig, yspig, a spike. — 
See Spike.] A peg to stop the vent-hole in a 
cask or in a faucet. Swift. 

SPJ-GUR'N^L, n. (Eng. Law.) The sealer of 
the king’s writs. Whishaw. 

SPIKE, «, [L. spica, a point, an ear of grain ; It. 

spiga ; Sp. esptga. — Dut. spijker ; Han. spiger ; 
Sw. ^ik. — W. pig, yspig. J 

1. An ear of com or gram, as of wheat or lye. 

The gleaners. 

Spike after spike, their sparing harvest pick Thomson. 

2. A very large nail, usually of iron. Bacon. 

3. A long rod sharpened at one end. 

He wears on his head the corona ’•ndiata. another type of 
his divinity; the spikes that shoot out n'piLaLiit clic rays of 
the sun. Addison. 

4. (Bot.) An inflorescence resembling a ra- 
ceme, except that the flowers are sessile’ — a 
shrubby species of lavender, native of southern 
Europe, from which is procured an essential 
oil used in veterinary medicine and in the prep- 
aration of certain varnishes ; Lavandula ^ica ; 
— cvJied also spike-lavender. Baird, Eng. Cyc. 

SPIKE, V. a. [f. SPIKED ; pp. spiking, spiked.] 

1. To fasten with spikes. 

Lay long planks upon them, spikinp or pinning them 
down fast Mortmer. 

2. To set with spikes. **A youth leaping 

over the spiked pales.” Wiseman. 

3. To fix upon a spike, [r.] Young, 

4. To make sharp at the end. Jolmson. 

5. (Mil.) To stop the vent of, by a nail or 

spike, so as to render unserviceable; as, “To 
spike a gun.” Glos. of Mil. Terms. 

To spike a fr^in, (JVoat.) to fasten a quoin with 
spikes to the deck, close to the breech of the gun-car- 
riage, so that the gun may not break loose when the 
ship rolls. Mar. Diet. 

SPIKED (spikt), a. Formed with, or having, 
spikes. “ The spiked corn.” Potter. 

SPIKE'-LAV-SN-D^IR, n. (Bot.) A shrubby 
species of lavender ; spike. — See Spike. Baird. 

SPiKE^L^lT, n. (Bot.) A small or secondary 
spike ; the inflorescence of grasses. Gray. 

SPIkE'-NAIL, n. A large, long nail. MalUwell. I 

SPTKE'NARD [spik'nard, S. W. P. J. F. Ja. K. 
Sm. M . ; spik'naiid, E. Wb. Elphinston'], n [L. 
spica, a spike, an ear, and nardus, nard.] 

1. (Bot.) An East Indian dwarf plant with a 
long, hairy tap-root, used in the East as a rem- 
edy for a number of diseases, and much esteemed 
as a perfume; Nardostachys Jatamansii — an 
aromatic plant formerly held in high repute; 
Andropogon nardus, — SeeNABD. Baird. — An 
herbaceous plant, with large, spicy, aromatic 
roots, growing in rich woodlands in the U. S. ; 
Aralia racemosa. Gray, 

2. The oil or balsam of Nardostachys Jata- 

mansi. John xii. 3. 

Plouffhman^s spikenard, (Bot.) a European plant 
common on calcareous soils, posseslKiug a volatile oil 
with a peculiar scent, used for the purpose of driving 
away fleas and gnats j IntUa Conyztt. Eng. Cyc. 

SPf'KY, G. 1 Having a sharp point or sharp 
points. “ The harrow.” Scott. 

The tapering pyramid, , . . whose miky top 

Has wotmdea we cloud. Blair. 

2. Set, or armed, with spikes. 

Or by the spiky harrow cleared away. Scott 

The spiky wheels through heaps of carnage tore. Pope. 

SPfLE, n. [Hut. sp^l, a bar; spil, an axis, a 
pivot, a st^k ; Ger. spiUe, a peg, a pin.] 


1. A wooden peg to stop a hole in a cask oi 

liquor ; a spill ; a spigot. ^ Bi ockett. 

2. A large stake diiven into the ground as 

a foundation for some superstructure ; a pile 
[Local, Eng. and XJ. S.] Malhwed. 

SPILE’-HOLE, n. The air-hole of a cask ; the 
hole for a spile, or spigot. Foi by. 

SPTL'1-KIN§, n. pi. Pegs of wood, bone, or ivory, 
for marking the score of cribbage or other 
games. Simmonds. 

SPILL, n. [See Spile.] 

1. A small shiver, — particularly a small piece 

of wood used for lighting pipes, or for making 
matches. MaUmell. Simmonds 

2. A spigot ; a s|>ile. Mortimer. 

3. A thin bar of iron ; a spindle. Carew. 

4. f A small slip of paper. Naves. 

6. t A small quantity of money. Ayliffe. 

SPIlL, V. a. [A. S. spillani Hut. ^ Ger. spillen\ 
Han. spilde ; Sw. ^ Icel. spilla.] [f. spilt or 

SPILLED ; pp SPILLING, SPILT OV SPILLED.] 

1. To sutler to fall, or be shed, or scattered, 
as a liquid or a powder; to throw away; to 
scatter ; to effuse; to pour out; to shed. 

He who would have shuddered to ipill a drop of blood in 
a I ,’r .‘i * •' a private man, shall deluge whole prov- 
en ‘ ‘1 1 prince, and laugh over the sutgugated 

plains which, he lias fertilized with human gore. Knox. 

2. t To destroy ; to mar ; to spoil. 

And greater glory think to save than sjnXt. Spmser, 

If thou wilt go. n '*■"’* ebr. I ” *’ v«r’' 

Take us with th I i . i ■ .i Smrey. 

3. f To diversify with pieces ; to inlay, 

Tl r --h r" *''( ' "'’r- mo •'•rri'' ciP, 

A'.. .‘-‘II . *1 ( \i !-'• .w,iy Spenser. 

4. (Naut.) To shake out of a sail, as the 

wind, by bracing it so that the wind may strike 
its leach and shiver it. Dana. 

SPILL, V. n. 1. To waste ; to lavish. 

Thy father bids thee spare, and chides for spilling. Sidney. 

2. To be shed, lost, or wasted; to flow over. 

He w'as so topful of himself, that he let it spill on all the 
company. Watts. 

SPILL'^R, w. 1. One who spills, sheds, or scatters. 

2. A kind of fishing-line. 

They are taken by ^nllers made of a cord, to which divers 
shorter are tied at a little distance, and to each ot these a hook 
is fastened with a bait. Cai ew, 

SPIl^L^IT-FIsh’inG, I n. a system of fishing 

SPIl^LIARD-FIsH'JNG, ) practised on the west 
coast of Ireland by means of a number of hooks 
set on snoods, all on one line. Simmonds. 

SPiLL'ING-LlNE, n. (Naut.) A rope used for 

spilling a sail. Dana. 

SPiLT, L & p. from spill See Spill. 

t SPILTH, [F^om^^7^.] Any thing spilt or 
poured out. _ Shak. 

SPfN, V. a. [Goth., A. S., ^ Old Ger. spinnan ; 
Hut. ^ Ger. spinnen ; Dun.'spinde ; Sw- ^ Icel. 
spmna.] [i. spun, f span ; pp. spinning, spun.] 

1. To combine into a thread, or to form, as a 
thread, by drawing out and twisting together 
short fibres, as of cotton, flax, or wool, or' by 
simply twisting together long filaments, as in 
the case of silk of the best quality. P. Cyc. 

The women spun goats' hair. Ex. xxxv. S6. 

All tlie yam she [Penelope] m Ulysses* absence did 
but fill Ithaca full of moths. Skak. 

2. To form by the extrusion of a tenacious 
transparent secretion from spinnerets. 

The web's are composed of lines qpun by 

fixa'ii. "x 'ab 1 1<, ( i‘ L>i 1"^ n'uught into contact by the action 
<f a gL’i 0 11', ii 'm‘ ler, till by continual additions 

tl \ u'o • c- 'll :! !i ' L >‘1) r regular white flakes and tnassca 
of considerable extent. Buff. Cyc. 

3. To extend to a great length ; to protract ; 
to draw out ; to prolong ; ■— usually with out. 

I passed lightly over many particulars on which learned 
and witty men might otd large volumes. ZKstrauge. 

By one delay after another they sjdn out their whole lives, 
till there ’s no more future left before them. LKsirmige. 

4. To put into a turning motion like that of 
a spinning-wheel ; to twirl ; as, “To spin a top.” 

To spin hay, (Mil.) to twist it into ropes for conven- 
ience of transportation, when on the march. Burru 

SPjfN, V. n. 1. To perform the act, or exercise tlie 
art, of spinning. 

Consider the lilies of the field, how they grow; they toil 
not, neither do they spin: and yet 1 say unto you, that even 
Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like one of these. 

Meat Vi. 2B. 

He 43 >fns fold weavee, and weaves and tpim, Cowper. 
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2. To revolve on the axis, as a spindle. 

Earth, . . . that spuming sleeps 
On her soft Milton. 

3. To Stream out in a thread or small current. 

The blood out of their helmets span. Drajfton. 

SPJ-NA'CEOUS (-shus), a. (JBot.) Noting a class 
of plants including spinach. W. Ency. 

SPIN 'A cn, 5 j-jt, spinace ; Sp. espinacai Fr, 

SPfN^A^E, ? epinard. — Dut. spinazte \ Ger. ^ 
Dan. spinat'y Sw, spenat*^ — from L. spina, a 


SPIN 'A cn, 5 j-jt, spinace ; Sp, espinaca\ Fr, 

SPfN^A^E, ? epinard. — Dut. spinazte Ger. ^ 
Dan. spmat\ Sw, &penat\ — from L. spina, a 
prickle.J The common name of plants of the 
genus Spinacia, one species of which, Spmacia 
ole 7 '‘aceaf or common spinach or spinage, is a 
well-known, esculent or pot-herb. Loudon. 

SPl'NAL, a. [L. spinalis ; spina, the spine ; It. 
spin'ale; Sp. espinal; Fr. spinal.^ Belonging to 
the spine or back-bone. 

I’ortU from the bone the spinal marrow flies. Pope. 

SPtN'DhE, n. [A. S. spindel ; Old Ger. spinnala ; 
Ger., Dan., ^ Sw. spindeL] ^ ^ 

1. A pendent re ed or pie ce of wood for twisting 
and winding the fibres drawn from the distatt. 

At the top was a slit to attach the thread, 
and at the otliei end was a whorl or wheel to steady 
it. The thread, being attached to the spindle, vvas 
drawn ftorn the distaff until a sufficient length had 
been gamed for tho a^^'irl’od to touch the 

ground, a fiesli turn !>' I'r ;i'*i ii* _'ven to the 
to inciease the T.\ -• o* i * r'.s" . As soon 
as tJie '^pindCfi readied the ground, a length vvas said 
to be spun, and the spinster, winding it up on the 
spindle, and securing it hiinly in the slit, pioceeded to 
spin another length.” Tomlinson. 

2. A pH ''r -od forr>irg part of a. spinning- 

wheel or o.M 1 ' *‘h ! 0 , ! nd revolving with 
a rapid t-i m .< '.'u-i tui fibres which are 
attached to the end of it. Jamieson. 

3. The fusee of a watch. Simmonds. 

4. A long, slender stalk. Mortimer. 

5. A measure of yarn. Simmonds. 

jQifg** “In cotton yarn, n. spindle of eighteen hanks 

is 15,190 yards j in linen yarn, a apmdle of twenty- 
four hears is 14,400 yards.” Simmonds. 

6. (Mech.) A small axle or axis, in contra- 
distinction to a shaft, or large axle. 

We say, the shaft of a fly-wheel, the spindle of a pinion. 

Oner. 

7. {Math.) A solid generated by the revolu- 
tion of a portion of a curve about a chord per- 
pendicular to an axis of the curve. Da. <§• P. 

8. {Conch.) The shell of a mollusk of the 
genus Strombus, resembling a spindle. Efip. Gyc. 

jfl^Tlio spindle is denominated circular, elliptic, 
hyp^bohe, &.C., according to the character of the gen- 
erating curve. Daoies. 

SPIn'DLE, V. n. To shoot or grow like a spindle ; 
to grow in a long, slender stalk or tuft. 

When the flowers begin to ignndle. Mortimer. 

SPIN'DLE-LfiGGED (spln'dl-lfigd), a. Having 

long, slender legs ; spindle-shanked. Tatler. 

SPlN'DLE-LfiG§, n. A tall, slender person; a 
spindle-legged person ; — in contempt. Smart. 

SPTN-DLE-SHANKED (spin'dl-ehangkt), a. Spin- 
dle-legged. Addison. 

SPfN'DLE-SHANKS, n. Spindle-legs. Smart. 

SPtN'DLE-SHAPED (spin'dl-shapt), a. 1. Shaped 
like a spindle ; fusiform. Lee. 

2. (Eot.) Terete and tapering to each end. 

SPIN'DLE-SHJBlL, n. {ZoOl.) A mollusk of the 
genus Buocinum. Ash. 

SPIN'DDE-TREE, w. {Bot.) The popular name 
of ornamental shruhs of the genus Ettonymtis, 
one species of which {Euonymm Europaa) af- 
fords a tough wood used for making skewers 
and spindles. Loudon. Baird. 

SPiN'DLE-WORM (-warm), n, {Ent.) Alepidop- 
terovrs insect, the caterpillar of which attacks 
maize, and sometimes the dahlia ; Gortyna 
zees ; — so named from its destroying the spindle 
of the Indian corn. Mevrris. 

SPiN'DDfNG, p. a. Shooting into a small stalk ; 
long and slender. Ash. 

SPINE, n. FL. ^ It. spina, a thorn, the spine ; Sp. 
espina ; Fr. epine^ 

1. {Anat) The bony column extending from 
the head to the sacrum ; the back-bone ; the 
vertebral column ; — so called from the thorn- 
like processes of the vertebree; — the anterior 
part of the tibia or leg ; the shin. Dunglison. 


2. {Bot.) A sharp, hard, conical process ; a 
thorn. — See Thorn. 

Roses, their sharp ^tnes being gone. Beau. 4r FI. 

Spines, or thorns sometimes represent leaves, 
as lu the barbeiry. , . . Most commonly spines are 
stunted and hardened aii«*n 2 r from the axils 

of leaves, as in the haai ».» i ai..i p .i.” Qiaij. 

3. {Zobl.) A stout, rigid, and pointed process 
of the integument of an animal, foiincd exter- 
nally by the epidermis, and internally of a por- 
tion of the cutis or corresponding structure ; — 
often applied to stout, rigid, and pointed pro- 
cesses of the epidermis only. Micrographic Diet. 

SPINED (spind), a. Having spines. Pennant. 

SPf'NEh [spl'nel, W. P. J. Ja. G. TVr. ; spin'el, 
S. K. Sm. ; spi-nel', Brande], oi. [Ger. spmelL 
— Fr. spmelle.'] {Min.) A hai d mineral occur- 
rh\g in octahedral crystals, of vaiious shades of 
retl passing into blue, green, yellow, brown, 
anvl black, and composed, when piue, of alu- 
ri’i.p rrpfrrr'S'''. The magnesia is often 

1. 'v ‘v ••lotoxide of iron, zinc, oi 

i 1 ( J I)v imo. and the alumina is some- 

1 O'. ,)..‘!iv tcp‘“. I <I by peroxide of iion. Da?^a. 

J5(Sir* The varieties of spinel have been denominated, 
accurdin" to their colois, as follows : — the black va 
xicues, jileonaste the -i*. .1 s, • ‘ 'r the rose- 

red, halas rtibyi the lo'L 'v . <-1 «'i.iiia ' i rubicelle ; 
the (lolet colored, almanuuie luoy. 'I no oriental tuby 
IS sappliiie. Dana. 

SPIN' 5L- LANE, n, {Min ) A mineral found crys- 
tallized and massive, and composed chiefly of 
silica, sulphuric acid, alumina, and soda ; — 
called also nosean. Dana. 

SP1-N:&LLE', n. [Fr.] {Min.) Spinel. Brande. 

SPl-NES'C^lNT, a. (Bot.) Terminating in a ^ine, 
or somewhat spinose. Ofay. 

SPIN'^T, or SPI-n£T’ [spin'et, fV. P. F. Ja. C. Wr. 
)Vb. ; spe-net', S, J. K. Sm. B."], n. [It. spinet- 
ta ; Sp. espinetea ; Fr. epinette ; — from L. spina, 

\ a thorn, because its quills resemble thorns. 
D^ez.] {Mus.) A stringed instrument formerly 
much in use, resembling a harpsichord, but 
smaller, and having only one set of jacks and 
strings, and consequently only one stop ; — 
originally called a couched harp. Moore. 

• off, ^ 

V. M . ' M.l .. •.U.l'i. . SU'Jt, 

fSPf'NpT, ?i. Ih. spinet um; spina, a ihom.] A 
small wood, or a place of briers and bushes ; — 
written also spiny, and spinney. B. Jonson. 

t ePlN'jpT-iipD, a. Slit or opened. Ascham. 

SPI-NlP'^lR-oCrs, a. [L. spim, a thorn, and/cro, 
to bear.] Bearing spines or thorns. Blount. 

SPf-NllJ^'^lR-OtJs, a. [L. spina, spine, and gero, 

\ to bear.] Having or beaiing a spine. Maunder. 

SPl'Nl-NESS, n. Quality of being spiny. Chapman. 

SPiNK (spingk, 82), n. {Omii/i.) A finch. 

The ^itds chants sweetest in a hedge of thorns. Ilarte. 

SPlN'NlSR, n. 1. One who spins. Grannt. 

2. A spider. Long-legged spinnersJ^ Shah. 

I 3. The caterpillar of a moth of the 

group Bombyces. T. W. Harris. 

4. pi. {Zonl.) Two long, coiled glands which 

secrete the silk in insects, occupying the sides 
of the body, and terminating anteriorly in a 
common orifice beneath the labium: — in spi- 
ders, the nipples placed at the end of the ab- 
domen, below the anus, and pierced at the cx- | 
tremity with an immense number of minute 
orifices for the discharge of silken threads, j 
which are produced from matter formed in in- 
ternal reservoirs. Brande. Eng. Gyc. \ 


SPiN'NER-fiT, n. {Zobl.) A 
spinning organ, as of the spi- 
der; a spinner. Eng. Gyc. 

SFIN'N|:R-Y, 91. A place where 
spinning is performed; a mill 
for spinning. P. Gyc. 

SPlN^N’ilf'Y, n. [See Spinet.] Magnified spinneret. 
A small wood; a thicket; a spinet. 

One of our moat fSavorite walks is spoiled. The spimey is 
cut down to the stumps, even the lilacs and the syringas to 
the fatumps. Cowper, 

SPlN'NJNG, n. 1. The act or the art of forming 
a uniform continuous thread out of fine fllbrils 
of animal or of vegetable origin, arranged as 


equally as possible alongside, and usually at 
the ends, of each other, and then twibtcd to- 
gether. ^ 

2. The act or practice of forming lines, webs, 
or cocoons, by the extension of a tenacious 
transparent secretion from spinnerets. Eng.Cyc. 

SPlN'NING-JiilN'Ny, n. A machine used in the 
manufactuie of cotton, and consisting, m its 
simplest form, of a number of spindles turned 
by a common wheel, or cylinder, worked by’ 
hand. Bigeloxo. 

It was origmally invented by Haruieaves, in 
1767, but ultimately improved by Sir Rifhaid Ark- 
wright. The term jenvy was derived tiom the wife 
of Hargreaves, whose name was Jane. Pulleyn. 

It was so named, according to some, from its 
doing the work of a female ; but accoidiiig to a 
grandson of Hargreaves, the inventor, from tliewoit 
gin, a conti action of engine, the new machine being 
called a gmny, and the process ginning. Tomlinson. 

SPiN'NlNG-WIIEEL, w. A machine for spinning, 
consisting of a single spindle driven by a Luge 
wheel with which it is connected. Gay. 

SPlN'NY, Small; thin; slender. [R.] Uortmier 

SPI'NOSE, or SPf-NOSE' (129), a. [L. spinosus.] 
{Bot.) Full of spines or thorns ; thorny ; 
nous. Gray. 

SPI-NOS'i-Ty, n. The quality or the state of being 
spinous or*thoiiiy. More. 

SPI'NOUS, a. [L. sphiosus; spina, a thorn.] 
Thorny; full of thorns ; spiny ; spino&c. Mccle. 

[| BP1n'Q-Z 1§M [spiiiH-zizni, K. G. Wr. ; spl'no- 
zi/iii, IS'wL IFb.; spe-iio'zlzni, Browtfe], «. A pan- 
theistic doctrine or system of Benedict Spinoza, 
a Jew, who was born at Amsterdam m 1032. 

jeoy* Spinoza ch diicf**-. b\ -trictly matheinatical rea- 
soning, from a iiwv aMDiM-, tlie well-known princi- 
ples, “ that theie can bo nosubstanco but God ; what- 
evci is. IS in God ; and nothing can he conceived 
without God,” Brande. 

11 BPIN^Q-ZlST, n. An adherent of Spinoza; a 
believer in Spinozism. Warhurton. 

SPlN'STjglR, n. 1. One who spins; a spinner. 

2. t A woman of ill life. 

Mr'»'y « <'1’.'' ’ 1 t’. iva'c*. r’ <'f ■' , V 

M-'iii’t !<> 'I. . ‘ii ' 1', .11)..; »i " 

ly cmpiuyou iii ihut vucaiion. If 

3. {Lato ) The addition given to an unmar- 
ried woman, in legal proceedingb, and in con- 
veyancing ; a single woman. 

Rebecca Dingley, of the city of Dublin, spinster. Sirift. 

4®*- Formerly it was a maxim that a young woman 
should never be married till sho had spun herself a 
set of body, table, and bed linen. Prom this custom 
all unmarried women were termed spinsters, an ap- 
pellation they still retain in all deeds and law pro- 
ceedings. Pulleyn, 

jSiSf" “ The term single woman is now generally used 
in Its place.” Burnll, 

4 ®- “ Originally words in ster were limited to 
females, and were opposed to the substantives in er, 
the names of male agents. Tlie single word spinster 
still retains its feminine force.” Latham. 

SPIN'STRY, n. The work or the business of spin- 
ning; sp’inning. [r.] Miltofi, 

SPlN'THERE, n. {Min.) A greenish-gray variety 
of sphene. Dana. 

SPIn'ULE, n. [L. spinula ; dim. of spina, a spine-] 
A small or minute spine. IliU. 

SPlN-y-LfiS'C?NT, a. {Bot.) Producing small 
spines ; becoming spinous or thorny. Loudon. 

SPlN-y-LOSE' (129), a. {Bot.) Covered with spin- 
ules'or small spines ; spinulous. Loudon. 

SPlN'TJ-LOfJS, a. Covered with small sjiines ; 
spinulose. Wright. 

SPI'NY, a. 1. Full of spines or v / i i 
thorns; thoiny; briery; spinous. K / A / 

‘ ‘ Spiny rays.'’^ Pennant. 

2. Perplexed; difficult; vexa- \ \ 

tious; troublesome; arduous. 

The spiny deserts of aoholastic philosophy. ITarbttrton* 

SPI'NY, n. A small wood. —See Spinet. Todd. 

t SPl'ON, n. [Fr. espion.'] A spy. Old Plop. 

t SPI'RA-BLE, a. [L. spirahilis ; spiro, to breathe.] 
That can breathe ; respirable. Trans. Cicero. 

SPYr'A-CLE, or SPI'Ri%.-CLE [spir'a-kl, W. J. F. 
Ja. C. TF6.; spi'rsi-kl, S. P. P. K. Sm. R.}, n. 
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[L. sph'acuhimi spiro^ to breathe; It. spirct^ 
vulo.'] 

1. {Zo.l ) The external orifice of one of the 

tiacheai of insects and arachnids ; — called also 
stigma. Miorographic Diet. 

2. One of the blow-holes, or breathing-holes, 

of a whale. Simmonds, 

3. A small aperture or vent. Woodward. 

SPi-RM n. [L. ; from Gr. tnrEipata.'] {Bot,') A 
genus of perennial rosaceous plants, comprising 
many species, diffused through the temperate 
parts of the northern hemisphere. E^ig. Cyc. 

SPf'RAL, a. [L. spira, a coil, a spire ; It. spirnU \ 
Sp. espiral ; Fr. spiral.^ 

1. Winding like the worm of a screw; wind- 

ing round a cylinder or circularly, and constant- 
ly advancing. Hay. 

2. Pointed like the spire or steeple^ of a 

church, [n.] FairhoU. 

3. {BoU) Arranged in a spiral manner round 

some common axis. Lindley. 

Spiral pump. See Archime de an-scre w. 

SPI'RAL, 71. {Geom.) A curve that may be gen- 
erated by a point moving along a straight line, 
in the same any law, 

while the -T’ ‘ij’.! ' i. \ ^ ' .iif-.r a'y about 
a fixed po.-il, y-* coxi ■! t.: » 'h'< same 

plane. Davies ^ Peck. 

igi^Tlie moving point is the generatrix of the 
spiral^ the fixed point is the pole of the spiral, and 
the distance from the pole to any position of the gen- 
eratrix is the radius vector oi that point. The law, 
according to which the generatrix moves along the 
revolving line, is the Uvv of tlie spiral, and determines 
the nature of the curve. Dacics fy Peck. 

HypeiboKcal spiral, a spiral, the law of which is, 
that the distance from the pole to the generatnx 
varies invei&ely as the distance swept over. — Loga^ 
rithtme spiral. See Logarithmic. — - Parabolic spiral, 
a spiral, the law of which is, that the distance of the 
pole from the generatrix v*irie« t’’" «nirir*» root of 
the angle swept over by the u vdw'ij ;.;i . — - "in' 
duct or spiral vessel, (Rot.) an o “‘i .u r il oi 
foiinod by the confluence of several cells with their 
delicate nioinbrunous walls strengthened by the dep- 
osition of fibres within in the form of a continuous 
spiral coil. Gray. — Spiral of JircJmnedeSi a spiral, 
the law of which is, that the generatrix moves uni- 
formly along the revolving line. Da, P. — Spiral of 
Pappus, a spiral formed on the surface of a sphere by 
a motion similar to that by which the spiral of Ar- 
chimedes is dosciibed on a plane. Hutton, 

SPl'RAL-COAT'5D, a. Coated spirally. Clarke. 

SPI'RAL-LY, ad. In a spiral form. Ray. 

t SPI-RA'TION, n. [L. spiratio.’\ A breathing. 

God did by a kind of spiraiion produce them. Bam ovs. 

SPiRE, n. [Gr. fftrsTpa ; L. ^ It- spira ; Sp. espU 
ra; Fr. spire.] 

1. A line winding like the worm of a screw ; 
a spiral line ; a spiral ; a wreath. 

\\" ' ■ I ■■ lU 

r w‘i ei! JSfiUon. 

2. (Arch.) Among the ancients, the base of 
a column : — the astragal, or torus, of the base : 
— in modern architecture, a nyrcmidcl stric- 
ture of brickwork, masonry, or wi'otl, c .‘^oi ii* 1- 
low or solid ; a steeple. Ihifto'/. 

Spires whose silent fingers point to heaven. Wordsworth. 

4^** sometimes rise immediately from the 

ground, and are carried up to a great height ; in other 
instances, they are placed upon round, square, or 
polygonal buildings, called towers.” Britton. 

3. A stalk or shoot, as of grass. **An oak 

cometh of a little spire.’* Chaucer. 

4- The top or uppermost point; summit. 
“ The spire and top of praises.’^ S/tak. 

6. (Math.) That portion of a spiral which is 
generated by one revolution of the straight line 
revolving about the pole. — See Spiral. £> a.§P. 

6, (Conch.) The part of univalve shells wMch 
consists of all the whorls except the lower one, 
called the body. Woodward, 

Syn. — See Steeple. 

t SPIRE, V. n. 1. To shoot up in spires or pyram- 
idally. “ The spiring grass.” Drayton. 

2. To sprout, as grain in malting, WHght. 

3. t [L, sptro,] To respire. Shenstone. 

t SPIRE, V. a. To shoot forth. Spe7iser, 

srillED (“ijiird), a. Having a spire. Mason. 


SPIRE^— STEE-PLB, n. The summit of a turret of 
a church, [r.] Swift. 

SPI'Rl-FJglR, n. [L, spira, a spire, and /<??<?, to 
bear.] (Pal.) An extinct genus of Brachiopoda, 
characterized by having t\vo internal calcareous 
spiral appendages to the shell. Bra^ide. 

SPiR'iT [spir'it, W. P. J. F. Ja. K. Sm. R. Wh . ; 
sper'it, «. [L, spirifusi apiro, to breathe, 

to blow ; It. spirito ; Sp. espintu ; Fr. esprit 

1. t Breath. “ A raw spirit, or wind.” Baco?i. 

2. Immaterial substance ; immateriality. 

3. An intelligent being or substance imper- 
ceptible by our present senses ; soul. Milton. 

The term spirit properly denotes a being without a [ma- 
terial] body, A being that never bad a [material] body is a 
pi.j a V ' "M' : =r' 

uinb(jil'ed .M.'io I . ■ •• s. :i . * » • f' f. 

4. That which is apparent to sight, but usu- 
ally not otherwise perceptible ; an apparition ; 
a ghost ; a spectre. 

They wore teinfied and affrighted, and sui>posed that they 
had seen a t,pv it. ZuLe xxiv. :17 

‘ ‘ ! . . . T; ^ " V* I VI 

nol < ' ■ ■ . , . . 'I * ... 1 - . 1 ■ , 

heard u voice saying, bhoii morcal man be moie just than 

God? Jb6iv.l5,l(>,17. 

5. Constitution or disposition of mind with 
regard to the sensibilities ; temper. 

Th"* fbrWds revenge,— 

110 ' ■ < ■ s , eistherestlesstor- 

n- . * > ' . 4 .1 - . ■ 'IhUotson, 

6. Intellectual constitution ; power or strength 
of understanding , turn or power of mind. 

More ample spvnt than hitherto was wont 

Here needs me. Spenser. 

^ r" 'I. ' • ir ” I. A 0 - A !■', ( wit 

" ' t n . i.ti’i .... w j' Pope. 

7. Intellectual perception ; imagination. 

In spmV, pci haps, he also saw 
Rich Mexico, tlie seat of Montezurae. Milton. 

Absent in body, but present in spirit. 1 Cor. v. 3. 

8. Elevation or vehemence of mind; cour- 
age ; ai dor ; fire ; resolution. 

Th’i ’ — I — 1 jrit of a youth 

1 I.. 1 1 . 1 . • s , I o* .1 » , begins betimes. Shak. 

9. An emotion or activity of the mind directed 
to the attainment of an object ; eager desire. 1 

God has changed men’s tempers . . . made a iyjmt of build- 
ing succeed a spirit of pulling down. Sout/u 

10. A man of activity or energy ; a person of 
life, fire, or enterprise. 

The watery kingdom is no bar 
To stop the foreign spirtisi but they come. Shop. 

11. A person, as characterized by particular 
qualities of mind or soul. 

The choice and master spiHts of this age. Skak, 

12. pi. Those properties of the mind which 
produce excitement ; cheerfulness ; gayety. 

So much I feel my genial spirits droop. Milton. 

13. Characteristic quality or expression. 

A descending light which doth set off men's faces in their 
truest fptrit. Wotton. 

14. Vital or active principle ; essence. 

There is in wine a mighty spirit, tiiat will not be con- 
gealed. South. 

15. Nature; character; complexion. 


A change came o’er the spirit of my dream. Byron. 

16. A mark to denote an aspiration; a 
breathing. 

The . . . troublesome luggage of spirt’te and accents.i^oZyanio. 

17. A term applied to all inflammable liquors 
obtained by distillation, as brandy, rum, gin, 
whiskey, &c. 

jasg- “ Spmfo were formerly distinguished into in- 
flammable, acid, and alkaline ; and consequently a 
number of substances were crowded together, which 
often resembled each other in no other property than 
in being volatile. The term is now confined to alco- 
holic liquors.” Duuglism. 

18. pi, (Dyeing.) Solutions of tin in acids, 
used for dyeing different colors. Thomson. 

19. (Theol.) The third person in the Trinity ; 

the Holy Spirit ; the Holy Ghost. Rook. 

j^tnimal sjnrits. the fluid which is supposed to cir- 
culate through the nerves, and which has been re- 
garded as the agent of sensation and motion ; the 
nervous fluid or principle. Duu^lison. — Holy Spirit, 
(7%eol.) the third person in the Trinity ; the Holy 
Ghost. — Pyrozylic spirit, wood spirit ; metliylic alco- 
hol. Mdler . — Beetled spirit, proof spirit fieed by 
distillation from foreign matters. Wood ^ Bache . — 
Spirit of ammonia, a solution of caustic ammonia in 
rectified spirit — Spint of hartshorn, an impure car- 
bonate of ammonia, obtained from the shavings of 
the horns of the hart or stag, by destructive distil- 
lation a term applied also to amniomacal solutions 


of carbonate of ammonia. — Spint of larnulrr, a pr'r 
fume obtained by dibtilling Uvciidui flowt'i., am 
diluted spirit of wiiio. — Spirit of JiltiK/erenis, an, 
aqueous solution of acetate oi annnoni.i. — Spirit oj 
nitre, nitric acid. — Spirit of mnnatic or hydio 
chloric acid dissolved lu water. Braude. — Spiiit aj 
sense, the utmost lefinenient oi delicacy of sensation, 
ShaL — Spirit of sulphuric etker^ sulphniic ctlier di^ 
luted with twice its volume oi alcohol. — Spirit ol 
spirits of turpentine, a volatile Oil distilled from the 
turpentine of various species of pine V'hen 

perfectly puie, it is limpid and colorless, of a stiong. 
penetrating odoi, of a hot, pungent, bitteiish taste, 
highly volatile and inflaniinable, lighter than w'atei, 
and consisting of liydiogeii and carbon ; — called also 
camphene. Wood. ^ Bache — Spirit of wine, or spirits 
of wine, alcohol; — so called from its having been 
originally distilled from wine. Silltman. 

4®“ “ Among modern philosophers m Germany, a 
distinction is taken between tpoxi'h {Seele,) and 
irvcHpa, ( Oet6t,) nr soul and rpirit. According to G. 
H. Sclmhert, piofessor at Munich, and a follower ol 
Scliellmg, tlie soul is the inferior part oi our intellec- 
tual nature, that which shows itself in the phenom- 
ena of dreaming, and winch is connected witli tJi€ 
state of the brain. The spit it is that pait of our na- 
ture which tends to the purely rational, the lofty^ and 
divine.” Fleming. 

The genoial sound of the first i,m thiswmrd 
and all its compounds, was. till lately, the sound of 
e in merits but a vciy laudable attention to propriety 
has neaily restoied thei to its true sound ; and now 
spirit sounded as if W'ritten sperit begins to grow vul- 
gar.” IValker. 

Syn. — See Soul. 


SPIR'IT, v.a. \i. spiiUTBL ; jcn?. spiriting, spib- 
iriiD.] 

1. To animate or actuate as a spirit, [r.] 

So talked the spirited sly snake. Milton. 

2. To invigorate or incite to action ; to excite ; 
to animate ; to encourage. 

*,rr'tr'^ with, wine* 

‘ « ' Shak. 

3. To carry off swiftly and secretly, by the 
agency of a spirit, or as by a sphit; — com- 
monly used with away. 

Tlicmmistiy bad him fpmted away, and can led abroad 
as a dangerous person. Aibuthnot, 


t SPIr'|T-AL-LY, Kteans of the breath 

only. “ Pronounced spmtaUy.** Holder- 

SPlR'lT-Dt^CK, n. (Ornith.) A 
species of duck abundant in the 
summer on the rivers and fresh- 
water lakes of the fur-countries, 
and in autumn and winter very 
common in the United States, 
sometimes on the sea-shores; 

Fuligiikb alheola. It is a very 
expert diver and very quick of 
motion. Audvhon. 

SPlR^JT-]gD, a. Full of spirit ; 
lively ; vivacious ; animated ; Spint-duck. 
earnest; ardent; active. 

Dryden’s translation of Virgil is noble and spirited. Pope. 

Syn. —See Spirituous. 



SPlR'lT-jpD-LY, ad. In a spirited manner* 

SPIr'IT-^]D-NJSsS, n. 1, The quality of being 
spirited; life; animation. 

2. Disposition, or mental character. Addison. 

t SPlR'JT-FiO’L, a. Lively ; spirited. Ash, 

t SPIr'JT-fUl-LY, ad. In a lively manner. Todd. 

tSPiR'lT-FtJ^L-NfiSS, n. Sprightliness ; liveli- 
ness. “ Mirth and spiritfulnessf* Harvey. 

SPIr'JT-Ing, n. The business or work of a spirit. 

SPIR'JT-f^M, n. The belief or doctrine of spir- 
itists ; spiritualism, 

SPIR'JT-IST, n. A believer in the modern doc- 
trine of sipiritualism, or spiritual manifesta- 
tions ; a spiritualist. 0. A, Browmon. 

SP!r'|T-LAMP, n. A lamp, of various forms, in 
which spirit of wine is burned. It gives but 
little light, and is used for producing heat. 

Wood ^ Bache. 

SPlR'lT-LfeSS, a. 1. Devoid of spirit, vigor, or 
courage; depressed; discouraged; dejected. 

Exhausted, spiniless, afSicted* ikllen. MiUon* 

2. Having no breath ; breathless ; lifeless ; dull. 
“ The spiritless body.” GreenhiU. 

SPIR^|T-L£sSS-LY, ad. 'W'ithout spirit. More. 

SPIr'IT-L^SS-N^SS, n. The quality or the stati 
of being spiritless. Ledghtovk 
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LEV'LL, n, A levelling instrument 
consisting essentially of a glass tube nearly 
filled witli spirit of wine, and hermetically 
sealed at both ends, so that when held viih its 
axis in a horizontal position the bubble of air 
enclosed with the liquid is in contact with the 
upper surface, and, if the tube is perfectly cy- 
lindrical, the extremities of the bubble -will be 
at equal distances from the middle point in the 
length of the glass. Tomlinson. 

SPJR-I-Td'§d. [It.] (Jkfws.) With spirit. More. 

SPlR'lT-otJ’S, a. 1. Partaking of the qualities of 
a spirit ; resembling spirit ; spiritual. 

More retined, more spv itovs and pure, 

As nearer to him placed or nearer tending. Milton. 

2. Ardent ; active ; spirituous ; lively. “ Spirit- 
ous and fiery spume.” Milton. 

Syn.— See Spirituous. 

SPIR’IT-OUS'NESS, n. The state or the quality 
of being spiritous. Boyle. 

SPJR'IT— PIERg'lNG, a. Piercing or penetrating 
the spirit or soul. Clarke. 

SPIR'IT— RdU'S'ING, a. Rousing or exciting the 
spirit or soul. Clarke. 

SPIR'IT— SfiARCH'INn, a. Searching or examin- 
ing the spirit or soul. Clarke. 


has for a while existed separately, (which is the i 
opinion, perhaps, of the majority of Cnristians,) but 
is the raising of the body, tliiough the power of the 
Creator, under new circumstances of existence, a 
spiritual body from that which was a niatenal body , 
— and this is the opinion of the Anti-Platon ists 
among Christians.” Smaot» 

3. A believer in the doctrine that the spirits of 
the dead hold communication with men. Beecher. 

SPIR-lT-y-AIi-IST'IC, a. ^ Pertaining to spiritual- 
ism, or to* the spiritualists- Ec, Rev. 

SPIR-1T-IT-AL'I-TY (spir-it-yu-ai'e-te), n. [L. 
spiritualitas ; It! spirituedith ; Sp. espiriiuaU- 
iad ; Fr. spiHtitaUte^ 

1. The quality or the state of being spiritual. 

If this light be not spintnal, yet it approacheth nearest 
unto S}nntualit}/ Raleigh. 

If there be a will, there must be ^vntuahiy in man. 

Volendge. 

2. A spiritual exercise ; a pure act of the soul. 

MflTiv ppi'fpt infli^pn<iitionp and aversions to duty will steal 

i< ,> >1 r , il both time and close appli- 

, .1 .. o ■.. . It-, i* - o jch a frame as shall dispose 
n 'lo o: r* .o.s. South. 

3. That which belongs to a religious estab- 
lishment, or to any one as an ecclesiastic ; — 
opposed to temporality. 

Of -r.— dri** r*’.'" chapter arc jeuardians of 
t.’t » I. i !'■' 1 ‘c of a bishopric. Ayhffe. 

4. fAn ecclesiastical body ; spiritualty. Shah. 


SPIR'iT—STIR'RfNG, a. Rousing the spirit ; an- 
imating. “ The spirit-stirring drum,’ Shah. 

SPIR'IT-V-AL (spir'jt-yu-al), a. [L. spirititalis\ 
spirituSf spirit; It. spirituals; Sp. espiritual\ 
Fr. spirituel^ 

1. Pertaining to spirit ; haying, or partaking 

of, the nature of a spirit ; existing, or relating 
to, that which exist® 'op+Ji-lv the or- 

gans of sense ; not cor i 'i i' . [ .i -i y ; imma- 
terial ; incorporeal ; mental. 

Millions of syU itnal creatures walk the earth. 

Unseen, both when wo wake and when we sleep. IMilton. 

2. Separated from the things of sense ; holy. 

Some, who pretend to be of a more spiritual and refined 
religion, spend their time in contemplation, and talk much 
of communion with God. Culamy 

3. Pertaining to religion, or to a religious 
organization or establishment ; divine ; eoclesi- 
astxcal , not lay, secular, or temporal. 

Thou art reverend 

Touching thy spiritual function, not thy life. Shak. 

She loves them as her sjuntual children, and they rever- 
ence her as their igiiritual mother. Law. 

4. Pertaining to modern spiritualism or spirit- 
ualists ; as, ** A spiHtital circle.” 

Spiritual court, {JEng. Law.) an eccloslastical court j 
a court Christian. 

Syn. — See Incorporeal, Internal, Spirit- 
uous. 

SPlR'IT-IT“AL-r.^M, n. 1. That system (as op- 
po.scd to * materialism) according to which all 
that is real is spirit, soul, or self; — that which 
is called the external world being either a suc- 
cession of notions impressed on the mind by 
the Deity, or else the mere educt of the mind 
itself. The former is the spiritualism of Berke- 
ley ; the latter, that of Fichte. Brands. 

2. The doctrine that departed spirits hold 
communication with men. O. A. Broiomon. 

SPiR'iT-y-AL-IST, n. 1. One who professes re- 
gard to’ spiritual things only, or oi^e whose em- 
ployment is spiritual. Echard, 

2. One who believes in the doctrine of spirit- 
ualism as opposed to materialism ; one who ad- 
mits the reality of an intelligent being distinct 
from the perceptible universe. 

“ Spiritualists, with respect to the human mind 
or soul, seem to hold different opinions, so as to bring 
them under the diflferent denominations of Platonists 
and Anti-PIatomsts. The Platonists beheve the soul 
to be quite distinct from the body, in such a manner 
that death is the literal separation of one from the 
other, the one continuing to exist as mere matter, the 
other as an intelligent being, whose substance is in- 
lelUgence or intellectuality merely; the Anti-Pla- 
tontats deem mind or soul to be nothing more than a 
name for the capabilities of sensation, perception, 
and Thought, with which man is endowed simply in 
consequence of liis Maker’s will ; that these capa- 
bilities cease at death as morion ceases in a rolling 
ball, when it conies to a state of rest ; and conse- 
jliiently that a future state of existence is not the ex- 
istence of the soni separately from the body, (which 
is the doctrine of the pure Platonists,) nor of the 
retmiou of the soul with the body, after the former 


SPIR-IT-y-AL-l-ZA'TIQN, n. The act of spiritu- 
‘alizing.’ ' Chaynbers. 

SPlR'iT-U-AL-IZE, V. flf. [It. spirituaUzzare; Sp. 
espirituallzar ; Ex. spiritiialiser^ [z. spiritu- 
alized ; pp. SPIRITUALIZING, SPIRITUALIZED.] 
1. To render spiritual; to purify from the 
feculence of the world. 


It ficema to be the decisive doctTi'ne of Scripture, that, 
whatever may be the mmivdiutc state of our souls, our bod- 
ies, m sonic s/<N itualizrd form which we understand not, 
shall be again united to them. Gilpm. 

2. To convert to a spiritual meaning. SmaH. 

3. i^Chem.) To raise by distillation. 


Spirit of wine la somotimea apintuahzed to that depreo, 
that, upon *' i. ^ t’ ‘ n*’ not a drop shall 

Ml down, b ii ’.1 v a \ c. i 1 1 : Ohainbets. 


SPtR'IT-y-AL-IZ-^iR, n. One who spiritualizes; 
a spiritualist. )Varburton. 


SPIR'IT-U-aL-LY, ad. In a spiritual manner; 
without corporeal grossness. Bp. Taylor. 


SPlR'iT-U-AL-MIND'^ll^-NESS, n. The quality or 
the state "of having puxe and religious princi- 
ples ; spirituality. Clarke 

SPlR'lT-y-AL-NESS, n. The state of being spir- 
itual. * Clarke. 


t PPlR'lT-lT-AL-TY, n. An ecclesiastical body ; 
the clergy spirituality. Shdk. 

t SPlR-IT-y-QS'j-Ty, n. The quality of being 
spirituous ; spirituousness. Cudworth. 

SPiR'IT-II-OfJs (splr'»t-yii-as), a. [It. spiritoso; 
Fr. spiritmux.'l 

1. Pertaining to, or partaking of, spirit, par- 
ticularly distilled spirit ; ardent ; alcoholic ; spir- 
itous. 

The most spirituous and most fragrant part of the plant ex- 
hales by the action of the sun. Arbuthnot. 

Spintvoua liquors diddled not for sole, but for private use, 
ore not. In Great Britain, hablo to any duties of excise. SmiOi. 

2. t Lively ; vivid ; airy ; gay. B. Jonson. 

Syn. Spirituous (Fr. ^iritueux) signifies hav- 
ing spirit, as a physical property ; as, spirituous 
liquors Bpritous (L. spiritus, spmtt) has the same 
meaning, but is less used. Spirited is applied to the 
animal spirits; as, a minted horse ; manner. 

Spiritual is applied to the spirit or soul, and is opposed 
to carnal, secular, or temporal ; as a spiritual j^rson, 
gifts, blessings ; ghostly father, enemy. 

SPiR'IT.y-oys-NfiSS, n. The state or the quali- 
ty of being spirituous. Johnson. 

SPIR'K®T-lNG, n. {Ship-building.') The planks 
from the water-ways to the port-sills. Dana. 

SPI-rOM'^-TIJR, n. [h. Spiro, to breathe, and 
Gr. pirpov, a measure.] (Med.) An instrument 
for measuring the quantity of air concerned in 
respiration, and, consequently, the capacity of 
the lungs. Dunghson. 

SPYRT, V. n. [i. SPIBTBI) ; pp. SPIRTING, SPIRT- 
ED.] To spring or stream out, as a fluid through 
an orifice, suddenly or at intervals ; — written 
also spurt. — See Spurt. Bacon. 


SP’iRT, V. a. To throw out in a jet. Dry den 

SPIRT, n. 1. Sudden ejection ; a spout. 

2. A sudden and shoit effort. Old Morality. 

t SPIR'TLE, V. a. To spirt scattcringl 3 ’’. Drayton. 

SPIR'U-LA, n. [L , a small, twisted cake^ (Zobl.') 
A genus of decapodoiis, dibrnnehiate cephalo- 
pods, having an internal spiral shell. Brands. 

SPi'RY, a. 1. Wreathed ; curled ; spiral. 

Hid in the spit >/ volumes of the snake Drydem 

2. Like a spire ; tapering to a point ; pyram- 
idal. ** Spiry turrets.” Pope, 

Where spranp the thoi n, the spiry fir shall spring, Cowper. 

3. Abounding in spires or steeples. 

And sjm u tow ns by surging columns marked 

Of household smoke. TJtomson. 

fSlTSS, a. [L. spissus.1 Close; firm; thick; 
dense ; compact. Brerewood. 

SPiS'SA-TipD, G. Thickened; inspissated. “The 
juice of the poppy.” Wai burton. 

SPIs'SI-TUDE, 71. [L. spissitudo.l Gro&sness or 

thickness, as of solt substances. 

Spisattude is subdued by aend things. Arhuthnot, 

SPIT, n. [A. S. spitu, a spit; Frs. spit, n spear; 
Dut. spit; Gex. spicss, a spear, a spit; Dan. 
spid ; Sw. spett. — It. spiede, spiedo ; Sp. espeton.! 

1. A long spike or b.ir, usually of metal, and 
pointed at one end, on which meat is roasted. 

He laid the sjnt low, near the coals. Chapman. 

2. The depth of earth which a spade pierces 

at once; a .spadeful. Moi timer. 

3. A small point oi tongue of land, or a long, 
narrow shoal running out into the sea. 

frw boards to weather a sint that run out 
fro. > • I ' I .1 c I «i ‘ ' C’'i C'lcike made the sianal 
tor ' L . _ I , I ( t • Cook. 


SPIt, V. a. [Dut. spetan."] [/. spitted ; pp. spit- 
ting, SPITTED.] To pierce or transfix with a 
spit, or as with a spit. Shak. 

SPIt, V. a. [Goth, speiwan ; A. S. sp<eta7i, spit* 
tan; Frs. spia; Dut. spugen, spmoen; Gcr. sput* 
zen ; Dan. spytte ; Sw. spotta ; Icel. spyta. — “ It 
is nearly related to the L. sputare; Ox. ipOrrav, 
irrhsiv, to spit.” Bos worth.] [i. spit or spat ; 

pp. SPITTING, SPIT, or spiTTEN. — Spat and 
spiiteJi are growing obsolete.] To eject from 
the mouth, as saliva. Shak, 

SPfT, V. n. To eject or throw out spittle or sali^^a 
from the mouln. 

No man could »/!?/ from him without it fthc tongue], but 
would 1 )« forced to dm el, like home luial^tiei ora Ibol.fr'/cw. 

SPIt, n. The secretions ejected from the mouth 
in the act of spitting ; spittle. Todd. 

fSPIT'AL, «. [An abbreviation or corruption of 
hospital. —See Hospital.] A hospital. 

t SPi'J’'i\L-IJot;SE, 71. A hospital. Shak. 

SPlT'-BOX, 71. A box to spit in ; spittoon. Baker, 

SPXTCfl'COCK, V. a. [?. SPITCHCOCKBX) ; pp, 
fiPITCnCOOKING, SPITCHOOCKEI).] To Split 

lengthwise, and broil, as an cel. KtTig. 

SPlTCrrcOCK, 71 . An eel spitchcockcd. Decker 


SPlTB, 71. [Dut. spijt. — L. despectus; despieio, 
to dosiiise ; de, down from, and specio, to look 
at ; It. dispvtio ; Sp. despecho ; Old Fr. despit ; 
Fr. dipif.] 

1. Malice; rancor; hate; malevolence. 

With ireftil eyes and face that shook with stnte. Sidney. 

2. Defiance ; opposition ; despite ; — com- 
monly used in the phrase spite of, or in spite of 

Tn of pride. i« orriiiior reasfufs 

One ti uth irt clear — whate^ cr is is right. Pope. 

3. Chagrin; vexation; trouble. Shak. 

Syu. — See Malice. 


SPITE, r. a. [1. spited ; m. spiting, spited.] 
X. To meditate, or to do, mischief to ; to treat 
maliciously or with rancor. 


Beguiled, divorced, wronged, epited^ slain. 
Most detestable death, by thee 

2. To fill with spite ; to offend. 

The which epited Perpenna to the heart 


Shak. 

JUTorih. 


SPITB'fOl, a. Full of spite; malicious : malig- 
nant ; malevolent. wretches.” White. 

Sym.— See Malicious. 


SPITE'f6l-LY, ad. Maliciously ; malignantly ; 
malevolently; rajjcorously. Waller. 
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SPLINTERY 


SPITE'FXJL-NESS, w. Desire to vex or annoy ; 
malice ; malignity ; malevolence. Keil. 

SPIt'fTrE, ?z. An angry, passionate, or irascible 
person. Congreve, 

SPlT'Et^L, n. A spadeful. Clarke, 


t SPIT' OUS, fit. Spiteful; malicious. Chaucer 
t SPIT'OUS-LY, ad. Spitefully. Chaucer, 

SPIT'EAck, n, A rack for spits- W, Ency, 

SPIT'TjpD, a, 1. Put upon a spit, as meat. 

2. Having the horns shot out into length, as 
the head of a deer. Bacon, 


SPIT'TEN, the obsolescent past part, of spit, 
SPiT'TJ(jJR, n, 1. One who spits. Huloet, 

2, A young deer whose horns begin to shoot 5 
a pricket. Barret, 

SPIT'T|NG, n. The act of one who spits. P. Ogc, 
t spIt'TLE, n, A hospital ; a spital. B, Jonsor 
SPIT'TLE, n, [A, S. spatkl Saliva ; spit. Dryden, 

t SPIt'TLE, V, a. To dig or to stir with a small 
spade. Wnght, 

t SPIT'TLY, a. Slimy ; full of spittle. Cotgrave, 
SP 1 T-t 66 n^ n, A spit-box. Ec, Rev, 

SPiT'-VEN-QM, n. Venom or poison ejected from 
the mouth. Hooker, 

SPLANjGH'NJC (spiangk'nik, 82), a, [Gr. (ntlay^viKti ; 
ffTrX&yXvoVf a viacus.] i^Anat,) Pertaining to the 
viscera. Splanchnic nerves,” Dunglison. 

SPLAN£!H-N5g'RA-PHY (spiangk-nSg'ra-fe, 82), n, 
[Gr. oTtXdyyvovj a viscus, and yp&ptot to describe.] 
{Med.') That part of anatomy which treats of 
the viscera. Dunglison, 


SPLANj 0H-NOL'O-<?Y (spiangk-n51'o-je), n. [Gr, 
airl&yxvov^ a viscus, and Xdyost a discourse.] The 
doctrine of, or a treatise on, the viscera. Brande, 

SPLAN€!ir-N0T'O.MY (spiangk-), n, [Gr. tmUyx- 
vovf a viscus, and rlyvoif to cut.] {hied.) Dissec- 
tion or anatomy of the viscera. Dunglison, 

SPLAsh, V, a, [See Plash.] {i, splashed ; pp, 

SPLASHING,. SPLASHED.] 

1 . To dash or spatter with a liquid, as with 
dirty water ; to plash. 

2 . To dash or spatter, as water. Lloyd. 

SPLAsh, n, 1. Water or dirty water thrown up, 
as from a puddle : — a puddle ; a plash. Todd, 

2. The act or the noise of splashing. Clarke. 

SPLAsH, V n. To strike and dash a liquid, as 
water. Clarke, 


SPLASII'— BOARD, n. The dash-board of a car- 
riage. [England.] Bristed, 

SPLASH' jpR, n, A guard placed over the wheels 
of a locomotive engine, to prevent any person 
on the engine from coming in contact Avith 
them, and also to protect the machinery from 
wet or dirt thrown up by the wheels. Weale, 

SPLASH'Yi 0 ^ water, or apt to dash 

or daub*. Johnson, 


SPlAt'TER, V, n. To make a noise in beating or 
dashing water ; to splash. Jamieson, 

SPlAt'T^R-DASH, 71, An uproar- Jamieson, 

SPLAy, v, a, [L. pUcOy to fold. — See Display.] 

1 , f To display ; to spread out- “ Each spray 

a banner splay ea,^* Mir, for Mag. 

2. To spread ; to extend. Britton, 

3 , To slope or slant, as a window. Francis, 

4. To dislocate or break the shoulder-bone 

of, as a horse. Johnson, 


SPLAY (spla), a. Spread or turned outward. ** A 
splay-foot.** Bum^, 

SPLAY, n, {Arch.) A sloped or slanted surface ; 
a slanting expansion, as of a window. Weale, 

SPLAY'— FOOT (-fdt), n, A foot the plantar sur- 
face of which IS flattened instead of being con- 
cave ; a flat-foot. Dunglison, 

SPLAYUFOOT (spia'fflt), > Having the 

SPLAY'-F00T-^:D (spla'ffit-$d), I footturned out- 
ward ; flat-footed. MacHrt, 

SPLAY'— m5‘6‘TH, n. A mouth widened or spread, 
as by design. Dryden, 


SPLAY'-MOti'THED, a. Having a wide mouth. 

SPLEEN, n. [Gr cirX^v ; L. splen.l 

1. {Armt^ A soft, spongy, parenchymatous, 

oval organ situated deeply in tne left hypochon- 
drium, below the diaphragm, above the colon, 
between the great tuberosity of the stomach and 
the cartilages of the false ribs, and above and 
anterior to the kidneys; the milt. Its functions 
are unknown. Dunglison. 

j 8@=* The spleen was anciently supposed to be the 
seat of melancholy, anger, or peevishness. 

2. Anger; ill-humor; peevishness; spite. 

“ Spleen and sour disdain.” JPope. 

3. A freak ; a caprice ; a whim. 

A hare-biained Hotspur, governed by a spleen, Shcik, 
Charge not in your spUm a noble person. Shak, 

4. A sudden motion ; a fit. [r.] Shak, 

Bilcf* •'5 ' u O' ”*«*(’ -1 ‘ 

T . : • 11 . Hi'., 'f*'. 'Ml. ■ • oa t*'. Shah, 

5. Melancholy ; hypochondriasis. ** Spleen^ 

vapors, and small-pox.** Pope. 

6 . t Immoderate or extravagant merriment. 
They that deshe the spleen^ and would die with laughing. 

SJiaL. 

SPLEENED (splgnd), a. Deprived of the spleen. 

Animals spleened grow salacious.** ArbutJmot. 

SPLEEN 'FUL, a. Angry ; peevish ; fretful ; mel- 
ancholy ; splenetic. Shak, 

SPLEEN'ISH, a. Fretful; spleeny. B.Hall. 

SPLEEN'{SH-LY, ad. In a spleenish manner; 
peevishly; fretfully; angrily. Clarke, 

SPLBEN'lSH-NESS, n. Peevishness ; fretfulness ; 
moroseness. Clarke. 

t SPLEEN 'LlgSS, it. Kind; gentle. Chapma7i. 

SPLEEN'WORT (-wUrt), 7i, (Bot.) The common 
name of a genus of ferns; AspUnmm \ — so 
called from their being formerly supposed to be 
a sovereign remedy for all diseases of the 
spleen. Lotidon, 

SPLEEN' Y, a, Angry; peevish J fretful ; ill-tem- 
pered ; irritable. Shak, 

SPLllG'^pT, n. A cloth dipped in a liquor, for 
washing a sore. Crabb, 

SPLfiN'DlgJNT, a, [L. splendeo, splendens^ to 
shine,] 

1. Having great lustre ; shining ; splendid ; 
bright; resplendent- Splendent plsjict^,** 

Bi'owne 

2. Eminently conspicuous ; illustrious. 

“ Splendent fortunes.** Wotton. 

God’s third attribute is ills goodness; and ibis is splemlent 
in tivo respects. Shelford. 

SPLEN'DID, a. [L. sphndidus; splendeOf to 
shine ; It. splendido ; Sp. esplmdido ; Fr. sple7i- 
dide.y 

1 , Having splendor ; shining ; showy ; mag- 
nificent; conspicuous; sumptuous; pompous. 

Fast by his side Pi^sti^tus lay spread. 

In age his equal, on a splendid bed. Pope. 

2 . Illustrious; brilliant; glorious; heroic; 
sublime ; grand; as, Splendid achievements.** 

Syn.--See Magnificence, Sublime. 


t SPLSN-dID'I-oDs, a. Splendid. Drayton, 

SPLj&N'DlD-LY, ad. In a splendid manner ; mag- 
nificently; showily. More, 

SPLfiN'DJD-NfiSS, n. The quality or the state of 
being splendid ; splendor. Boyle. 

SPLjBn'DQR, n, [L. splendor; It. splendore; Sp. 
esplendor ; Fr. spJendeur.l 

1. Great brightness; lustre; brilliancy. 

The dignity of gold above silver is not much; the ^lendor 
is alike, nnd more pleasing to soxno eyes. JBcwan. 

2. Magnificence ; grandeur ; pomp ; show- 

“ Splendor of habit and retinue.** South. 

Syn.— See Brightness, Clearness, Gran- 
deur, Magnificence. 


fSPLiSN'DROUS, a. Splendid. Drayton, 

SPLSn*^:-T!c (122) [spUn'e-tlk, S. TT. P, J. E.'F. 
Ja. Sm. R. Wr, Wo. ; spl^n 6 t'ifc, K, C, Ash'll a, 
[L. spUnetipm ; It- ^UmUco ; Sp. esplenetico ; 
Fr. spUneiigue.li Affected with, or proceeding 
from, spleen ; fretful ; peevish ; morose. Pope, 

SPLfiN'Jgl-TlC, n. A splenetic person. Tathr, 
SPL 5 -N£T' 1 -C.^L, a. Splenetic; fretful- Wotton, 


SPL^:-NET'J-CAL-LY, ad. In a splenetic or fretful 
manner ; peevishly. Alexatider. 

SPLEN'JC, a. [Gr. rsXrjviKbr ; o-nX^Vf the spleen ; 
L. splenicus ; It. spleiiico ; Sp. ebplenico ; Fr. 
spUnigueP^ {A7iat.) Of, or pertaining to, the 
spleen. “ Sp 'enic artery.’* Dunglison, 

SP£n' 1 -CAL, a. Pertaining to the spleen. Ash. 

SPLfiN'JSH, a. Fretful ; spleenish. [r.] Draytoit, 

SPLigl-Ni'TJS, n, {Med.) Inflammation of the 
spleen. Dunglison, 

t SPLfiN'r-Tl VE, a. Hot ; fiery ; splenetic. Shak. 

SPLEN-I-ZA'TION, n {Med.) The state of the 
lungs in the first or second stage of pneumonia, 
or lung fever, in which its tissue resembles that 
of the spleen. Dunglison, 

SPLEN'O-CELE, n. [Gr. <nrP.^v, the spleen, and 
KfjXv}, a tumor, hernia.] {Med.) Hernia formed 
by the spleen. Dunglison, 

SPL5-N5g'RA-PHY, 71. [Gr. cirUv, the spleen, 
and to describe.] {Med.) A description 

of the spleen. Du7iglison. 

SPL5!-N0L'O-(yY, 71, [Gr. crXSjv, the spleen, and 
Xoyosj a di’scoilrse.] {Med.) A treatise or dis- 
course on the spleen. Dunglison. 

SPLj^'NOT'O-lVIY, n. [Gr. spleen, and 
to cut.] Dissection of the spleen. Dunglison, 

SPLfiNT, n, A splint. — See Splint. 

SPLENT, 71, A kind of cannel coal ; — called also 
splmiUcoal and splmt, CUaveland, 

SPLICE, V, a, [Dut. splitsen; Ger. splissen; Dan. 
spUdse, Sw. splissa. — See Split.] p. spliced ; 
pp, SPLICING, SPLICED.] To join together, as 
two ropes, by interweaving their strands. Dana. 

To splice the viain brace, to give or to take a drink 
of liquor, as m cold or wet weather j — a cant phrasej, 
among sailors. Mar, DiU, 

SPLICE, n. The junction of two ropes by inter- 
weaving their strands : — a piece added by spli- 
cing. Mar, Diet, 

SPLi'ClNG, 7%, The act of one who splices. 

SPLInt, 71, [Dut. splmteVi splijtm, to split; 
Ger. splitiery splint ; Dan. splmt.] 

1. A thin piece of wood or other solid sub^ 

stance split off ; a splinter. Holland, 

2 . {Sto'g.) A thin piece of wood, or other ma- 

terial, for confining in their place the parts of 
broken bones, when set. Dimqlison. 

3. {Armor,) A small overlapping metal plate 

covering the inner bend of the arm above the 
elbow, and serving as a defence for it, while it 
admits of free motion. FairhoU. 

4. {Fairiery.) A tumor, first callous and af- 

terwards bony, with part of its base resting on 
the line of union of the shank-bone and the 
splint-bones of a horse. Yowatt, 

SPLInt, V a, 1. To split into thin pieces; to 
splinter ; to shiver. Fhrio. 

2, To confine or secure by splints. Shak, 

SPLInT, n, A kind of cannel coal ; splent-coal ; 
— written also splmt, Chaveland, 

SPLINT'— BONE, n, {Farriery,) A name applied 

to one of the two small bones extending from 
the knee to the fetlock of a horse, behind the 
canon, or shank-bone. Youatt 

SPLfN'TjglR, n, [Dut. splinter. Splint.] 

A thin or pointed piece of wood or other sub- 
stance split or rent off ; a splint. Bacon. 

SPL!N'T^1R, V. a. [z. SPLINTERED ; pp, SPLIN- 
TERING, SPLINTERED*! 

1 . To split or rend into fragments, or long, 
thin pieces ; to shiver. 

m seek no safety from a spUraeret! reed. Hart*. 

2 . To confine by splints ; to splint. Bp. Wren. 

3. Tp support ; to prop. Beau, ^ FL 

SPLlN'TJglR, V, n. To be split or broken into frag- 
ments or thin pieces. Woodland Companion, 

SPLlN'T^R— BAR, n. A cross-piece supporting 
the springs of a carriage. Simmonds, 

SPLlN'TJpR-PRddr, n, {Mil.) Able to resist the 
splinters of bursting shells. Glos, of Mil. Terms, 

$PLIN'T^:R-Y, a. Consisting of, having, or re- 
sembling, splinters. Brandt, 
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SPONSION 


SPIRIT p, a. [But. spUJten ; Get. sphissen^ split- 
spalteni Dan. splitte\ Sw. spUttraJ\ [i. 
SPLIT or SPLITTED ; pp. SPLITTING, SPLIT or 
SPLITTED. — Splitted is little used.] 

1. To divide or separate longitudinally; to 
cleave ; to rive ; to rend. 

\V,th ‘■o’.nd nxr nvos to the grove they go* 

1 Oil, ‘■/i// *, . 01 ( 1 1 . 1 J the thel in j. row. Dryden. 

2. To divide ; to part ; to separate ; to sunder. 

T-^o p'-r'"'’ v-'' has dealt with, and, to make the 

irioi. -I • . ,'1 , .j • them into twenty. AtWbury. 

3. To divide or bieak into discord. 

A sccict and irresistible power splits their counsels. South. 

Syn. — See Ckack. 

SPLIT, V. n. 1- To burst or part asunder; to 
sutler disruption, “ If the mast spht.” Dryden. 

A huge vessel of exceeding hard marble split asunder by 
congealed water. Boyle. 

2. To burst with laughter ; to shout. 

Each had a gravity would make you split. Poiit. 

3. To be broken or dnshed to pieces, as 
against rocks. “ Aftei our sliip did spat.*^ Sha/c. 

4. To betray confidence. [Local, Eng.] Wnght. 

Syn. — See Break. 

SPLIT, n. 1. A longitudinal crack or fissure. 

2. A di\ision or breach, as in a party. 

A spZit among the Bntisii archaeologists. Bond, Athenceum. 

SPLIT, a. 1. Divided longitudinally. n\ ^ 

Johnson. ( A / j/ ] 

2. {Bot.) Divided about to the mid- Ub < 
die, or somewhat more deeply, into a \ \ i j 
determinate number of segments; \\ // 

cleft. IJndhy. ^yj/ 

Split in tfBOj (Bot.) bifid; two-cleft.— 

Split in three, {Bot.) trifid ; throe-cleft. Lindley, Qtay. 

SPLlT'-PE ASE, n. Husked peas split for making 
soup or puddings. Shnmonds, 

SPLIT'T^R, n. One who splits. Swift. 

SPLU‘li,(JlE, n. A great effort ; a struggle ; a bus- 
tle. [Local and vulgar, TJ. S.] BaHlett. 

BPLCT'TER, n> Bustle ; tumult ; stir ; o.xeite- 
ment. [Vulgar.] Johnson. 

SPLfiT'TJpR, V. n. [l. SPLUTTERED ; pp. 8PLUT- 
TKiiiNO, SPLUTTERED.] To Speak hastily and 
confusedly; to stammer. CarUton, 

SPLCT'T^lR-ljlR, n. One who splutters, or speaks 
imperfectly through haste. [Vulgar.] Smart. 

SPOOn'D^G, n, A species of dog. Dryden. 

BPOP'O-MAN-CY, n, [Gr. ciro^ds, ashes, and pau- 
Tfla, divination.] Divination by ashes. Smart. 

fiPOD'U-MENE, n {Min.) A crystalline and also 
cleavable massive mineral, of pearly lustre, of 
various colors, translucent or subtranslucent, 
and composed chiefly of silica, alumina, and 
lithia. Sometimes the alumina is replaced by 
the piotoN.ide of iion- Dana. 

flPdiL, V. a. [L. spolio ; spoUnm, spoil; It. spo- 
gliare\ Er. spohiir?\ [?, spoiled or spoilt; 

pp. SrOILINCJ, SPOILED OV SPOILT.] 

1. To strip or deprive of ^oods or property ; 
to rob ; to plunder ; to despoil ; to fleece. 

They weremost injuriously of all they had. Knxdlse. 

2. To seize by robbery or violence ; to steal. 

How can one enter Into a strong man’s house, and '^oil hia 
goods, except he iirbt bind the strong man >* JUatt. xii. 3U. 

This mount 

With all his verdure spoiled, and trees adrift. Milton. 

SPOlL, V. a, [A. S. spiUan ; Dut. % Ger. spillen ; 
Dan. spildc ; Sw, <§• icel. spWa.) To deprive of 
use or usefulness; to render useless; to cor- 
rupt ; to mar ; to ruin. Spiritual pride spoils 
many graces.” Bp. Taylor. 

It ^oits the pleasure of the time. Shahs. 

Women are . . . spalled by this education. Zocke. 

SP5Il, V. n. To practise robbery or plunder ; to 
rob ; to steal ; to pilfer. 

England was infested by robbers and outlaws, whioh, lark- 
ing in woods, used to break forth to rob and spoil. Sj^nser, 

SP5Il, V. n. To grow useless; to become cor- 
rupted or ruined ; to decay, as fruit. 

He was only to look that be used them before they ^otZeri. 

Zocke. 

SP5IL, n. [L. spolium; It. spagha ; Sp. de^ajo.1 

1. That whicn is taken by robbery or violence ; 


2. That which is gained by strength or effort. 

Each science and each art his spoiL Bentley, 

3. Bobbery ; pillage ; rapine ; spoliation. 

The mar thr* v.ijv.oni#’. 

j Norisnc sn ■ I' -si i . sounds, 

! Is htfor a . i , - .i >■ , . si. .. Shak. 

' . 4. Coriuption or cause of corruption; ruin. 

Villanous company hath been the ^oil of me. Shak. 
5. A serpent’s slough or cast skin. Bacon. 
Syn. — Seo Booty. 

SPblL' A-BLE, a. That may be spoiled. Dr. Arnold. 

SPOIL'— BANK, n. A bank formed by earth dug 
out of any place, as in making a canal. Crahb. 

SPOIL'^R, n. One who spoils or robs ; a plunder- 
er ; a robber ; a corrupter ; a destroyer. South. 

t SPOIL'FUL, a. Wasteful; rapacious. Spenser. 
SPOfL'fNG, n. Plunder; pillage; spoil. Clarke. 

SPOKE, n. [A. S. spaca\ Dut. speek\ Ger. 
speicke. — See Spike.] 

1. One of the bars of a wheel which extend 
from the nave or hub to the felly or rim. Shak. 


1. That whicn is taken by robbery or violence ; 
plunder ; pills* ge ; booty ; prey. 

My vote wns counted in the day of battle, but I was over- 
looked in the division of the spoil, Wibon. 

1 have louden me with many spoils. Shak. 


The ^>oLes, we are by Ovid told, 

Were silver, and tlic axle gold. Sunft. 

2. A round of a ladder. Lovelace. 

3. A kind of skid for a vehicle. Simmmids. 

To put a itpohe in wheel, to tliiow an inipcUi- 

nieiit in one’s way ; to tliwarr a design. Writrht, 
Spoke [m the phiaso, to jmt a spole m hts 
wheel \ IS probably a coiiuptiou of spihe, to put or 
diivo a .fjnko into the nave, so as to prevent the 
wheel front lurning on it-i a\le. The eflbct is siinil.tr 
to that of cannon.” RtchanLon. 

SPOKE, V. a. To fit or furnish with spokes. Pope. 

SPOKE, i. from spealc. See Speak. 

SPOKED (apakt), p. a. Having spokes. Dohhouse. 

SPO'KEN (apo'kn),^. from speak. See Speak. 

SPOKE'SHAVE, n. A kind of shave for smooth- 
ing spokes, &c. Palsgi'ave. 

SPOKES'MAN, n. One who speaks for another. 

lie shall bo thy s^tokesman unto thy people. JEx. rl. 16. 

SPO'LT-A-Ry, n. [L. spolian.ifm.'] A place in a 
lioman amphitheatre where the clothes were 
stripped from the slain gladiators who were 
dragged thither. 3£ilfon. 

SPO'LJ-ATE, V. a. [L. spolio, spoliafm*, spoUvm, 
spoil.] To rob ; to plunder ; to spoil. CVo/ ar. 

SPO'Ll-ATE, V. n. To rob ; to spoil. Craig. 

BPO-L|-A'TION, n. [L. spoil atio ; It. spoglia- 
ziom ; Sp. espoliacioii ; I r. spoliation.'] 

1. The act of plundering ; violent deprivation 

of possession ; robbery. BurriU. 

2. {Eng. Bed. Law.) An injury done by one 

clerk or incumbent to another by taking the 
fruits of his benefice under a pretended title : — 
a waste of church property by an ecclesiastical 
person. Blackstone. 

SPO'LJ-A-TIve, a. [Fr. spoliatif.] Spoliatory: 
— dimuiifthuig, — applied to blood-letting. 

Dungkson. 

SP6'Tj|-A-TOE, n. [L.] One who commits spo- 
liation ; a spoiler. Perrin. 

SPO'Ll-.A-TO-Ry, a. Causing spoliation; de- 
structive. [a.'] Ch. Ob. 

SPON-DA'JO, } ^ [Qr, enropSfiaKdt ; L. spon- 

SP6N-DA'I-CAL, j daicus ; It. spondau'o ; Fr. 
spondafque.] Pertaining to, or consisting of, a 
spondee or spondees. Ferrand. 

SPON'DEE, n. [Gr. cwovSetos; (nrovSr/, a libation, a 
treaty;— so called, because, at treaties, slow, 
solemn melodies were used, chiefly in this metre ; 
It. spondeo ; Sp, espondeo ; Fr. spondee,] {Pros.) 
A foot consisting of two long syllables. 'Broome. 

SPON'DYX*, n. [Gr. e<p6vh)7.og, ; L, ^on- 

i^lua { Ik spondih ; Fr. spondyle.] A single 
joint of the spine ; a vertebre. Bp. Taylor. 

SP6ng, n. A projection of land ; a projecting 
part of a field. [Local, Eng.] Fuller.^ 

SP6n§^E (spanj), n. [Gr. ersoy yos, criroyyia ; L. 
spongta ; It. spognft, spugna ; Sp. esponja ; Fr. 
eponge.’^A. S. spinge, sponge \ Dut. spo7is.] 

1. A soft, porous substance, or cellular, fibrous 
tissue, produced naturally, and used for wiping 
and cleansing, or for imbibing moisture. 

Sponges aro gathered from the sides of rocks. Bacon. I 


43®=* “ Generally, and we think justly, zoblofUtUi 
have claimed tJieso orfiani/.atioiifa Un tlie animal knifi- 
duni, and ranked theiii anioni; the zoophyie', , but 
there are eminent wiiteis who dissent liom tlii'. vew 
on d liferent gioiinds, and picfei to rank the maiine 
and ftesli wdtei sponges with plants.” Eng, Cve 

/j’7*-'“TIie sponges of commerce are ntually pre- 
pared before they come to the rnaiket, by beinji beaten 
and soaked in dilute inuruitic acid, VMth a view to 
bleach them, and to dissolve any adherent poitioiis o£ 
carbonate of lime.” Brande. 

2. Any instrument or soft substance used for 
wiping and cleaning ; as, “ A sponge for a gun.** 

3. 8oft dough for bread. Simmonds, 

4. One who sponges or gains by mean aits ; 

a sponger. Clarke. 

5. The hinder part of a horse-shoe. Bum. 

Platinum sponge, spongy platinum, — See Plati- 
num. 

SPONGE (spunj), V. a. [f. SPONGED ; pp. SPON- 
GING, SPONGED.] 

1. To cleanse or w'ipe with a sponge. JoJmson. 

2. To wipe out with a sponge. Hooker. 

3. To gain by extortion or by mean arts. 

To sg)onge a breakfast once a week, Sinft. 

4. To wet or dampen, as cloth, to prevent 

shrinking. Preble. 

SPONCyE (spunj), V. n. 1. To suck in or imbibe 
moisture, as a sponge. Johnson. 

2. To live by moan arts ; to hang on others 
for maintenaneo. 

The llv is an intruder, and a common smell-feast, that 
sponges upon other pi ople’s tieiicheris. angc. 

SPONGD'-CAKE, n. A very light and porous 
kind of sweet cake. yicholls. 

SPON^D'L^IT, n. {Bot.) A spongiolc. Eng. Cyc. 

SPON'G^il-OCrS, a. Having the nature of sponge*, 
spongy. Humble. 

SP6N'^jpR (spun'j^r), n. One who sponges or 
hangs on others lor a maintenance. U Estrange, 

SPUN QE'— TREE, 71. (Bot.) An evergreen tree 
of St. Domingo ; Acacia farncsiana. Lo7tdo7i. 

SP6N'^{-F0RM,a. PL. sponge, and formrt, 

form.] Ha\ing the foHii of sponge. Phillips, 

SPUN'9-J-NJ£sS, 71. The quality or the state of 
being spongy; softness and porousness. //«m'y. 

SPUN(jl'lNG,^. a. Wiping up or squeezing out 
what remains, as with a sponge. Sma7*t. 

SP^N^-'ING— IIOIJSE, 71. {Late.) A baililF’s house 
or office, w’hcre persons arrested for debt are 
kept for a time, till they compromise with their 
creditors, or are removed to a closer confine- 
ment. Crahb, 

SPON'^tJ-OLE, n. [L. spnngiola, a small root of 
the asparagus; Fr. spongiolc, a spongiolc.] 
{Bot.) A name applied to the e.\tremity of a 
fibre of a root which was formerly on iiin'(*ii**ly 
supposed to be destitute of epidermis, and ca- 
pable of absorbing moisture from the surround- 
ing medium ; a spongelct. Gi'tiy. 

SPON'^l-OSB, a. [L. spongiosus\ spongia, 
sponge.] Resembling sponge ; spongy 

f SPi^N'^r-Ofri?!, a, [Fr, spongieraxJ] Full of 
small cavities like a sponge ; spongy. Cheyne. 

SP6NG'ci?D, a, [Gr. cudyyo^, sponge, and dl^os, 
form.] Resembling sponge ; spongy. Dtmglison. 

SP6N'<5ry (apun'j?), a. 1. Resembling sponge ; soft 
and porous. “ A spongy excrescence.” Bacon. 

2. Wet ; drenched , soaked ; full of liquor, as 
a sponge. ** His spongy officers.*' Shak. 

Spongy platinum. See PLATINUM. 

SP6nk, Spunk. — See Spunk. Jamieson. 

SPdN'SAL, a. [L. sponsalis.] Relating to mar- 
riage or espousals ; nuptial, Bailey. 

SP5n'SI-BLE, a. Responsible. [Local, Eng.] Wr. 

SPON'SIQN, n. [L. sponsh ; spondeo, to promise 
solemnly ; It. sponsione.] 

1. The act of becoming a surety, especially in 

baptism. Napleton. 

2. {International Lato.) An engagement 


the authority under which it purports to be 
made, and which, to be valid, must be confirmed 
by express or tacit ratification, as the official 
act of an admiral or a general suspending or 
limiting hostilities, c =pitulations of surrender, 
cartels of exchange, 8lg. BurriU, 
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SPONSIONAL 


SPOn'SION-AL, a. Responsible; implying a 
pledge. person.* ’[e.] Leighton, 

SPON'SOR, n. [L.] A surety, — particularly 
one who is surety for an infant in baptism, pro- 
fessing the Christian faith in its name, and 
guaranteeing its religious education; a god- 
father or a godmother. Ayliffe, 

SP0N-S6'R|'AL, a. Relating to a sponsor. Clarke, 

SPON'SOR-SIIlP, n. The state or the office of a 
sponsor. Da^ia. 

SPON-TA-NE'J-TY, n. [School L. spontaneitas, 
from ij. spotite\ voluntarily ; It. spontaneitb . ; 

espontaneidad\ Yv. sj/Odtaaut^'.'l The state 
or the quality of being spontaneous ; the true 
and real dependence of onr actions on ourselves ; 
spontaneousness. BramhalL 

SPQN-TA'N5-oOS,a. [L, spontaneus \ spotiie, of 
free will, voluntarily ; It. spontanea ; Sp. espon- 
taneo ; Fr. spontanei^ Arising or existing 
from natural inclination, disposition, or ten- 
dency, or without external cause ; acting, pro- 
ceeding, or growing of itself or of its own ac- 
cord ; self-moving, self-acting, or self-existing ; 
not compelled, constrained, leluctant, or artifi- 
cial ; voluntary; as, Spontaneous growth.” 

o*' t^'e heart are more than the 
.1. '"I Cra/)b. 

“ Those operations of mind winch are contin- 
ually going on without any effort or intention on our 
pa.rx, SLxe spontaneotts.*^ Fleming, 

Syn. — See Voluntary. 

SPON-TA'Njp-oOs-LY, ad. In a spontaneous 
manner ; of one’s o^vn, or its own, accord or nat- 
ural tendency ; voluntarily. Bentley, 

SPON-TA'Njp-oyS-NfiSS, n. The state of being 
spontaneous ; spontaneity. Hale, 

t SP6JM'TA-NY, a. Spontaneous. Chaucer, 

SPQN-t66n', n, [It. spuntone ; Sp. 8$ Fr. espon- 
ton.] (Mil,) A weapon resembling a halberd, 
formerly used instead of a half-pike by infantry 
officers. Stocquelei\ 

SP66k, [Dut.] A ghost ; a spectre. Roget. 

SP66l, 71. [Dut. epoel ; Ger. spule ; Dan. § Sw. 
spole, — 03.el. spall Ir.spol.] A piece of cane or 
reed with a knot at each end, or a piece of wood 
turned with a ridge at each end, used to wind 
thread or yarn on. Joh7ison, 

SPddli, u. a. [z. spooled; pp, spoolino, 
SPOOLED.] To wind on a spool. Ash, 

SP66L'Jg;R, 71, One who spools. Mason, 

Sp66m, V, n. [Probably from spume, a foam. JoAw- 
son,] (Navt,) To sail swiftly before the wind, 
as a vessel. Dryden, 


SP66n, n, [A. S. spon, a chip ; Dut. spaan ; Ger. 
span I Dan, spaa7i ; Sw. spa7i ; Icel. spann, a 
chip, a spoon. — Gael. Spain, a spoon ; Ir. spain, 
sponog,] A utensil consisting of a bowl or con- 
cave vessel with a handle, used for taking up 
liquids, &c., at table, and for dipping. Shak, 

fSPddN, V, n. To spoom. — See Spoom. Bailey. 

SPddN'-BlLL ^ (Omith,) 

A bird of thdfamify Ardei-^ 
dm and genus PlataUa^ 
distinguished by the bealc 
being t ig, broad, and flat 
^ throu it its length, but 
^ more tso- at the tip, where 
^ has the form o^* a round, 

^oon-shaped disk. Baird, 

Roseate spoon-btU, the Pte- 
talea Aiaja, a native of Guiana 
and Mexico. — ff^hite spoonr 
hill, the Platalea ImcorocUa, a 
native of most parts of the Old World. 



'White spoon-hilL 


Baird. 


SP66N'DRtFT, n, (Natd.) Water swept from 
the tops of the waves by tl violence of the 
wind in a tempest, and driven along before it, 
covering the surface of the sea. Dana. 

SP66N'jpy, n. A dull or weak-minded fellow; a 
> blockhead. [LefW.] C, Bronte. 

SPa6^l)L, n , ; pi, spoonfuls. 1. As much as 
a spoon will hold. Bacon, 

2. A small quantity. Arhuthnot, 

SPddN'^MEAT, n. Food ^ken with a spoon; 
liquid food, as broth. Wiseman, 
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Sp66n'WORT (span'wurt), n. (Bot.) The com- 
mon name of plants of the genus Cochhai'ia, 
the leaves of which are hollowed like a spoon, 
scurvy-grass. Harte. 

Sp66r, n. [Dut. spoo7\] 1. The track or trail of 
a wild animal. C7'abh, 

2. The dung of the moose. Hammond, 

SP6r n, pi, [L., from Gr. o-Tropd^f?.] 

1. Scattered islands ; — particularly a group of 
islands off the west coast of Asia Minor. Grabh, 

2. (Astron.) A name applied by the ancients 

to such stars as were not included in any con- 
stellation, called by the moderns unformed or 
informed stars, Hutton, 

SPQ-RA'DJ-AL, a. Sporadic; scattered. P. Mag, 

SPO-rAd'JC, ? tnropaSiKds, scattered, 

SPQ-RAD'l-CAL, J sporadic; (nreipia, to sow, to 
scatter ; It. sporodico ; Sp. esporadico ; Fr. spo- 
radigxte.] 

1. (Med.) Noting diseases which supervene 
in every season and situation from accidental 
causes, and independently of any epidemic or 
contagious influence ; scattered ; not epidemic. 

Dunglison, 

2. {Bot.) Noting species which occur in more 

than one of the separate districts assigned to 
particular floras. Henshto. 

SPO-RAD'I-CAL-LY, ad. In a scattered manner. 

SPORE, 71. [Gr. oTdpof, a sowing ; ansipta, to sow.] 
(Bot.) A body resulting from the fructification 
of cryptogamous plants, and analogous to the 
seed of phsenogamous plants. Gray. 

SP6r'RAN, n. [Scot.] A leathern pouch worn 
in front by Highlanders in full dress. Jamieson. 

SPORT, n. [Gael, spors, spi/rf, sport. — Dut. spot, 
mock, mockery ; boert, jest ; Ger. spott ; Icel. 
spott. — It. diporto, sport'; Old Fr. desport.] 

1. That which diverts or produces mirth or 
pleasure ; play ; diversion ; amusement ; pas- 
time; game; fun. 

They called fbr him [Samson] oat of the prison-house, and 
he made them ^ort, Judg. xvi. 26. 

He that spends all his life in sports Is like one who wears 
no«Mrsr hut and FuUer. 

ft. ./ O' '* 1 k«‘ rl’i -»» Tl* ■ ■ ■ ■* »*.’ o lx "ulled, 

The tporu of children satiafy the child. Ooldsmith. 

2. That with which a person or thing plays. 

Each, on his rock transfixed, the sport and prey 
Of racking whirlwinds. Mlton. 

3. Contemptuous or derisive mirth; mock; 
mockery; ridicule; derision. 

They had his messengers in derision, and made a sport of 
his prophets. JSsdras i. 61. 

4. Play or idle jingle. ** Who should intro- 
duce such a sport of words.** Broome. 

5. Diversion of the field, as of fowling, hunt- 
ing, racing, or fishing. Clarendon. 

In sport, in jest ; not in earnest. 

Syn.— See Amusement, Plat. 

SPORT, V. a. p. sported; pp. sporting, 

SPORTED.] 

1. To divert ; to make merry ; — used with a 

reciprocal pronoun. ** They sported themselves 
in hi^ain.** Sid7iey. 

2. To represent sportfully or by play, 
porting on the lyre thy love of youth. Dryden. 

3. To utter sportively; — used -with off. 

He thus sports off a dozen epigrams. Addison. 

4. To exhibit or make a show of ; as, “ Jack 

J ehu sported a new gig yesterday.” Ch’ose. [Col- 
loquial or vulgar.] Wright. 

SPORT, V. n. 1. To play ; to frolic ; to wanton, 

** Sporting the lion ramped.** Milton. 

O'er the green mead the porting virgins play. Pope. 

2. To jest; to joke; to trifle; — followed by 
with. ** He sports with his own life.** Tillotson. 

3. To practise the diversions of the fleld ; to 
he engaged in hunting, racing, fishing, &c. 

4. To form or run into varieties. Gray. 

Syn. — See Jest. 

SPORT- A-bIl'I-TY, n Frolicsomeness. Sterne, 

SPORT* A L, a. Relating to sports. Dryden. 

SPORT'jpR, n. One Wwo sports. Sherwood, 

SPORT*Ft)'L, a. 1. Full of sport; mirthful ; mer- 
ry; sportive. “The sportfidhetb,” Milton, 

2. Done for play or in jest. Bentley, 


SPOTTY 

SP6*RT*Pl3rL-LY, atf. With sport; merrily; play- 
fully ; in jesti Herbert, 

SPORT'FiyL-NfiSS, n. Playfulness; frolicsome- 
ness ; merriment. Sidney. 

SP6RT*ING, p, a. Relating to or practising sport 
or diversions of the field ; as, “A sporting man.’* 

SPORT 'JNG-LY, ad. In jest; in sport. Hammond. 

SPORT'lVE, a. Playful ; frolicsome ; merry ; gay ; 
facetious ; humorous ; comic ; jocose ; ludicrous. 
Syn. — See Ludicrous. 

SPORT'JVE-L'y, ad. In a sportive manner ; play- 
fully; merrily. Dryden, 

SPORT'{VE-NESS, n. Playfulness; frolicsome- 
ness; merriment. Walton, 

SPORT^L^ISS, a. Without sport or mirth; joy- 
less ; sad. “ Sportless nights.” P. Fletcher. 

SPORT'LJNG, n, A bird or other creature that 
sports or plays. 

Where the linnets sit and sing, 

Little spo) tlings of the spring. 

SPORTS'MAN, 71 . ; pi. SPORTSMEN, One who pur- 
sues the sports of the field. Addison. 

I SPORTS 'MAN-SHlP, n. The practice or the skill 
I of a sportsman or of sportsmen. Ch/t'ke, 

fSPOR'TU-LA-RY, a. Subsisting on alms. Hall, 

t SPdRT'ULE (spbit*yGl), n, [L. spoHukt, a gift, 
a present.] Alms ; a dole. Ayhffe, 

SPOR'ULE, n. (Bot.) A little spore. Gray, 

SP6R-U-LIF'BR-Ot}S, a, [sporule and L. fero, 
to bear.] (Bot.) Producing sporules. Loudon. 

t SPOR'Y-AR, n. One who makes spurs ; a spur- 
rier. * * Gammer Gurton. 

SP5t, «. [Dut. spat ; Dan. speette past part, of 
spit (A. S. spitta7i). Tooke, — Gael, spot, a spot. 
— Perhaps from to spatter. Junius^ 

1. A mark, as made by discoloration or any 

foreign matter ; a speck ; a speckle ; a blot. 
** The crimson spots of blood.” Shak. 

Can the Ethiopian change Ms skin, or the leopard his 
igpots? then may ye also do good. Jer. xUi. 23, 

2. A mark of impurity or imperfection ; a 
stain; a blemish; a taint; a flaw. “A lamb 
without blemish and without spot,” 1 Pet, i. 19. 

Chloe sure was formed without a spot. Pope. 

3. A particular place, or a place of small ex- 
tent ; a locality. “ Fixed to one spot.” Otway. 

That spot to which I point is Paradise. Mdton. 

Here Adrian fell; upon tMs fatal 
Our brotlier died. GranvUle, 

4. A kind of pigeon having a spot on the 

head just above the beak. Todd. 

On or upon the spot, at once ; immediately ; with- 
out changing place. It was determined npon the 
spot.” Swiff. 

Syn.— See Blemish. 

SP6t, V. a. [t. SPOTTED ; pp. spotting, spotted.] 

1. To make a spot or spots on ; — to mark. 

Have you not seen a handkerchief 

Spotted with strawberries? Shtih. 

2. To stain ; to blemish ; to taint. 

The people of Armenia have retained the Christian faith 
from the day of the apostles; but at this day it is jotted ynth 
many absurdities. AlAiOt. 

3. To note something as peculiar to, in order 
to identify, as a thief or other suspected per' 
son ; — a cant word used by the police. Bartlett. 

SP6t'L^:SS, a. 1. Free from spots ; unspotted. 

2. Free from reproach or im|)urity ; stainless ; 
untainted; blameless; unblemished; innocent; 
pure. ** A spotless virgin.” Waller. 

SPOT'L^ISS-LY, ad. In a spotless manner. Clarke. 

SPdT'LgSS-NfiSS, n. Freedom from spot or 
stain ; stainlessness ; purity. Donne. 

SP^T'TJgD, a. Marked with spots or discolora- 
tions. “ Spotted skins.” Tate. 

SPOT'T^D-FE'V^R, n. (Med.) A species of fe- 
ver accompanied with an eruption of red spots ; 
typhus fever. Dunglison- 

SP5t^T®d-n£ss, n. State of being spotted. Clarke, 
SP5t*TJ5R, n. One who spots- Johnson. 

gp^T'’TJ-N:£sS, n. The state or the qual^ of 
being spotty. Todd. 

SPOT'TY, a. Full of spots ; marked with spots ; 
spotted ; maculated, MiUon, 
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«. The act of espousing. "Bale* 

SPOt>'§AL, a. Pertaining to espousal or mar- 
riage ; nuptial ; matrimonial ; conjugal ; con- 
nubial. ** Spousal rites.’* Shak» 

SP6 u'§AL (spofi'K&l), fi. ; pi. sporsATiS. [L. span- 
saUa( Fr. epousailles.l Marriage; nuptials; 
espousals ; — commonly in the plural. Milton, 

SrOU^E (spoAz), n. [L. S2307isust sponsa ; spondee^ 
to promise solemnly ; It. sposo, sposa ; Sp. espo~ 
so, esposa ; 1 r. . poiis'* j A person joined in mar- 
riage to another; a husband or a wife. Johnson, 
The ipouK of any noble gentleman. Shak'. 

So cheered he hia fair '^touae^ and &hc was cheered. Milton, 

At once, farewell, O faithfiil spouse^ they said. Mn/den, 

JSegr* Spovse has long been used to denote a nianied 
person, more coininonly a wife. Yet Sir John Stod- 
dart says, “ The English word spouse has boon repre- 
sented as synonymous with a married person^ oitlier 
husband or wife ; whereas in truth it signifies a. person 
betrothed, but not yet marned,^^ 

tSP6t)’§E (spbfiz), V. a. To espouse. Chaucer, 

t SPOl^§E’-BREACH, n. Adultery. Gowel. 

SPdi&§E’L^lSS, a. Without a husband or a wife ; 
unmarried. “ The spousekss queen.*’ Pope. 

tSPdU§'?SS, 7i. A married woman, Fahyan, 

SPdUT, n. [Dut. spuit. — The past part, of A. S. 
spittan, to spit. Junuis, Tooke,‘\ 

1. A pipe or tube through which any thing, as 
water, runs, or is poured. 

In this single cathedral, the very t,pouts are loaded with or- 
nanionts. AddiMJiu 

” C / ■ I' I I " <‘i - 1 :'■ * f' I I“walls, to ffHth- 

o'-' . 1 ' 1 1 ' u ; L‘ .‘a, ■ I'' 1 ' t IE J .1 m »pouU into 
rooms. Bacon, 

2 . The nozzle or projecting mouth of a vessel 
for holding a liquid, as of a tea-pot. 

From "aih’or ji/iow/ttho pratefhl liquors glide. 

And Chinn’s earth rce<.i> ca tho eiinoking tide. Pope. 

3. {JMcteor^ A waterspout. Young. 

Not the dreadful spout 

*WhIch shipmen do the hurncano call. Shat, 

To put up the spout, to pawn. [Vulgar.] Wriffht. 

fiPdO’T, V. a. [But. spuite7i.'\ [/. spouted ; pp, 

SPOUTING, SPOUTED.J 

1. To pour with violence or in a continuous 
stream, as from a spout. 

The abundance of water that this monstrous flaU fa whale] 
spouted and filled it withal. J/olkind. 

2. To pour out in a pompous manner or uith 

affected gravity, as words. “ Pray, spout some 
French, son.” Beau. ^ FI. 

3. To pledge at a pawnbroker’s. l^Cant and 

vulgar.] Sirntnonds. 

SPQi&T, V, n, 1. To issue with violence or in a 
stream from a spout or an orifice. 

Waters which spouted out of the sule of the hills. Sidney. 

2 . To make a speech. [Low.] Bartlett. 

SPdt)T'jpR, n. One who spouts or speaks pom- 
pously or with affected gravity. Knox. . 

SPd'C'T'— HOLE, n. A hole through which any 
thing, as water, spouts. Peimant. 

SPofi'T'JNG, n. The act of one who, or that 
which, spouts. Knox. 

SPOtJT'L^SS, a. Having no spout or nose. “ The 
spouthss tea-pot.” Cowper. 

SPRAcK, a. [Sw. spraeq. Toone."] Sprightly ; 
active ; alert ; sprag. [Local, Eng.] G^'ose, 

SPRAg, a. Sprightly ; alert. [Local, Eng.] Shak. 

SPRAg, n. 1. A young^ salmon- [Eng.] Grose. 

2. A brad : — a sprig. Craven Dialect. 

SPRAIN (spran), v. a. [Of uncertain etymology. 
— Corrupted from strain. Lye. Skinner . — 
From Sw. spranga, to spring. Serenius. — Per- 
haps from spray, or spread. Eichardson.'] 

SPRAINED ; pp.^ SPRAINING, SPRAINED,] To 
injure, as a joint, by straining, twisting, or 
wrenching the soft parts which surround it. 

The sudden turn may stretch the swelling vein, 

Thy crocking joint unhinge, or ankle sprain, Oay. 

SPRAIN, n. A violent strain or twisting of the 
soft parts surrounding a joint. Dunglison. 

fSPRAINTS (sprants), n, pi. The dung of an 
otter. Bailey, 

sprang, i. from spring. Sprung. — See Spring. 

SPRAT, n. sprot*, Ger.^oUe.'] {Ich.) A 


small fish of the family Clupeidce, allied to the 
herring; Clupea sprattus. Baird. 

SPRAwL, V. n. [“The dim. of sn'^e'td [thu'sT, 
spi'eaddU, spraadU, sprawl'^ Jm- I j. 
SPRAWLED ; pp. SPRAWLING, SPRAWLED.] 

1. To spread or stretch the body or limbs 
about widely, particularly while in a horizontal 
or lying posture. '‘A little, thin, sprawling 
worm.” Holinshea. 


Some he sprawling on the ground, 

W ith many a gash and bloody wound. Hudwras. 

2, To quiver or move about as a fish placed 
alive on the ground. WicLliJfe. 

S PR Awl, n, A small branch ; a twig ; a spray. 
[Local, Eng, and U. S.] Ilalliwell. Form/. 


SPRAY (spra), n. [“Of the same race with spirt 
and sprout.** Johnson. — “Rather of the same 
race with sprig** Todd. — Perhaps from spread 
(A. S. spreedan). RichardsOfi.'\ 

1. A little twig or shoot at the end of a branch. 

The wood dove upon the spt ay. 

He sung hill loud and clear. Chaucer. 

The painted hiid-i, oompautona of the spring, 

llupiiiiig from i-itrau to op> atf, weie licam to sing. JDr^/den, 

2. Drops of water scattered by the wind or by 

the dashing of the waves. “ The spray of the 
sea being lifted up.” Cook. 

SPRilAD (spied), V. a. [A. S. sprwdan ; Dut. 
spreiden ; Ger. spreiteii ; Dan. $p) tide ; Sw. sp7'i- 
da."] fi. SPREAD; pp. rprevding, spread.] 

1- To extend in all directions ; to expand ; to 
stretch ; to dilate. “ Silver spread into plates 
is brought from Tarshish.” Jer.x. 9. 

Upon the golden altar they -ha’l <>>' rnd «i cloth of hTn- and 
cover it with a co\ onng of badgei '-kni- .N um i. . 11. 

A very great multitude a/jjvflrr/ thoir garments in tlie way j 
others out down branches from tlic trees. Matt. xxi. 8. 

S^n'cad o’er the silver waves thy golden hair. Shed.. 

2. To extend over ; to overspread ; to cover. 

An unusual paleness spreads her face. Qmnmlle, 

The workman mclteth a graven image, and the goldsmith 
spi eacleth it over wuth gold. Jb. xl. 10. 

3. To disperse ; to scatter ; to distribute. 

The Philistmca . . . ejiread tlxcmaolvcs in Lchl. JUtlg. xv. 0. 

4. To publish ; to divulge ; to disseminate ; 
to circulate ; to propagate ; to make public j to 
make known ; — often with abroad. 

Tliev, when they were deported, spread edtrond his fame 
in all that eountiy. Matt. ix. /ll. 

6. To unfold; to unfurl; to open, “They 
could not spread tlic sail.” Isa. xxxiii. 23. 

6. To cover or set with food ; as, “ To spread 
a table.” 

Syn. — To spread is a general term, of oxtcnsive 
application. A cloth is spread upon a table 5 the 
braiiclws of a tree are sjtrcMd ; farno, nows, and re- 
ports are spread ; things are seattered at random ; the 
clouds and the mob aro dhpersed ; flowers arc etpand- 
ed ; liooks, news, &.C., aro published ; knowledge is 
diJ\iseA) stories aro circulated', crimes aie diruf^red-, 
animals and plants nxo propagated , pnnoiples arc dis- 
seminated ; favors and bonofits aro dianbuted. 

SPRflAU, V. 71. To extend or expand itself ; to bo 
extended or expanded. 

Plants, if-’ \ •• •• ' .Ti * 1 — M Baron, 

The valley "p ‘lod . t ;’>• . i i!'» r i fortli into 

an immenee ocean. AdUimm. 

SPRfiAI), w. 1. Extent; compass. “A fine 
spread of improvable lands.” Addison. 

2. Extension or expansion of parts. 

That kind of spread that the woodbine hath. Bacon. 

3. A cloth to be spread over any thing as a 
cover ; as, “ A bed-^efl<f,” 

SPREAD'— EA-GLE, n. An eagle with the wings 
extended. Booth. 

The arms of Russia, Poland, and Germany are 
spread-eagles. Booth , — The spread-eagle, which con- 
stitutes with some variations the arms or Austria and 
Prussia, originated with Charlemagne, The first empe- 
ror of Germany, who added the second head to the 
eagle to denote that the empires of Rome and Germa- 
ny were united in him, A- D. 802. Pulleyn. 

SPRfiAD'pR (spr8d'§r), n. One who, or that 
which, spreads. Hooker. 

SPRfiAD'JNG (sprSd'jng), n. The act of extend- 
ing or expanding. Cook. 

SPRfiAD'lNG, p. a. 1. Extending; expanding. 
“ A spreading vine.” Ezek. xvii. 6. 

2. Diffusing itself; increasing. A spread^ 
ing plague.” Lev. xiii- 57. 

SPREAD 'iNG-LY, ad. In a spreading manner. 


SPREE, n, A merry frolic, especially one attended 
w'lth drinking ; a carousal. [Low or colloqui- 
al.] Hallkoell. Mo^ith. Rev. 

t SPRENT, p. Sprinkled. Sidney. 

SPREY (spia), a. Spruce : — spry. Todd. 

SPRIG, n. [A. S. spree. — W. yshrig7j7i, hrigy7i.'\ 

1. A small shoot or twig. “To pluck one 

sprig of olive.” Knox. 

2. A nail without a head ; a brad. Todd. 

3. {Naut.) A small eye-bolt ragged at the 

point. AJfar. Diet. 

SPRIG, V. a. [7. sprigged; pp. sx^rigging, 
sniiGGED.] To mark or adorn wdth the repic- 
sentations of sprigs, as in embroidery; to wmh 
in sprigs. Ash. 

SPRIG, a. {Min.) Noting a crystal of quartz found 
in the form of an hexangular column, adhering 
at one end to the stone, and at the other ter- 
minating in a point. Woodward. 

SPRIG 'G?D, a. Growing in sprigs, or having 
spiigs. Gray. 

SPRIG'GY, a. Full of sprigs. Sherwood. 

SPRIGIIT (sprit), n. [A contraction of spirit."] 

1. A spirit ; a shade ; a soul. Spenser. 

Gaping gra^ es receive the guilty spi ight. Mn/den. 

2. A walking sjDirit ; an apparition ; a ghost. 

“ Goblins and .v;?/ ights.** Locke. 

3. Power ^^hlch gives cheerfulness or cour- 
age ; that which produces mental excitement: 
spirits. 

Hold thou my heart, estabhah thou my spi ights, Sidney. 

4. t A kind of short arrow. Baco7i. 

Spright and spnte are uaod as contractions of 
spirit, paiticularly by the old poets. — See Spirit, 
and Sprite. 

t SPRIGHT, V. a. To haunt, as a spright. Shak. 

tSPRIGlIT'Ft^L (sprit'ffil), a. Full of spirit; live- 
ly; sprightly. Shak. 

t SPRT gUT'F^L-LY (bpilt'mi-19), ad. Briskly; 
vigorously. ‘ Shak. 

t SPRiGnT'Ft)rL-NKSS (sprlt'ffil-n^s), 7i, Liveli- 
ness ; sprightlinoss. Ilainnwnd, 

SPRIGIIT'L^SS (spiIt'lQs), a. Spiritless ; dull ; 
sluggish. Marston. 

SPRlGHTTd-NfiSR (BprTt'le-nSs), n. Liveliness; 
life ; vivacity ; briskness ; cheerfulness ; gayety. 

Syn. — See Ciieerpulness. 


SPRIG IIT'LY Eull of spirit or life; 

lively ; vivacious ; brisk ; gay ; cheerful. 

Tht‘ S/irfyhtly Sylvia ti ipi along the green. Pope, 
Fill h inorii the> y, aked me w ith a hjirightly kiy* Pnor. 

Syn. — See Che erful. 

SPRING, V. n. [A. S. spi'ingan, spryngmi ; Dut. 
Oqx. sprmgen-, Dan. springe', Sw. sp)*i7iga.] 

[t. Rl^RVNO OrSPRANG •,pp. SPltlNOING, SPItUNO. 

— sprang is growing obsolete,] 

1, To' rise of come forth, as out of the 
ground ; — to put forth; to begin to grow, 

OtiuT fsced] fc‘ll on good ground, and sjnang lit), nnd Tiaro 
fruit a liundiiMl fold. luke \ ui. H. 

Tell me in what happy fields 

The thistle springs to which the lily yields. Poji>e, 

2. To come into existence ; to have origin ; to 
proceed ; to issue ; to arise ; — to shoot forth. 

Whttt makofl all this but Jupiter, the king 
At whose eoiiiinniKl we perish and we spt mg? J)rt/iien. 
Afneh more good of sin shall igirmg. MiUon. 

Even thought meets thought 01 e from lh< lips it part, 

And each wui m w inh sjn mgs mutual fi om the heart. Pojie, 
Then shook the sacred shrine, and sudden light 
Sprung through the vaulted root. Brydem. 

8. To begin to exist or appear. ** My spring^ 
ing hopes,” Rowe. 

When the day began to sjvfing, they let her go. Jvdg. xix. 25. 
Where Tagus and Euphrates spring. JRoscommon, 

4s. To leap ; to bound ; to jump. Dryden. 

The mountain stag that springs 

From height to height PUlipe- 

5. To fly with elastic power ; to start. 

The cud of the stick that springs. Mortmer. 

6. To rise or start suddenly from a covert. 

A covey of partridges springing in our fVont. Addison. 

7. To warp or bend out of shape or out of a 
straight direction, as a piece of timber. Wriyhi. 

Syn. See Arise. 
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SPRITE 


SPRING, V. a, 1. To start or rouse, as game from 
a covert. “ He spnngs the prey.’* Gay, 

A large cock-pheasant he stynmg in one of the neighboring 
woods. Addison, 

2. To produce quickly or unexpectedly. 

And Reason saw not till Faith sprung the light. Dryden, 

H'' r-"’ 1 j» - 7 ’ such mighty 

d'rii\i-i ’ 1 ..'. 'n'ld' )« 'll d'l * .1 ,i,*i rr. Collier. 

3. To discharge or explode ; — applied to 

mines. “ I sprung a mine.” Addison, 

4. To pass by leaping ; to leap ; to jump. 

Unbeseeming skill 

To spring the fence, to roin the passing steed. ThomsoTt. 

5. To cause to come together violently, as 
the parts of an instrument which are acted upon 
by a spring; as. “ To spring a trap, or a rattle.’* 

6. {Naid.) To crack or split transversely or 
obliquely, as a mast or a yard. Mar. Diet. 

7. (Arch.) To commence from an abutment, 

as an arch. Burn. 

To spring a butt, (JSTaut.) to loosen the end of a 
plank in a ship’s side or bottom, by reason of the 
ship’s weakness or laboring. — To spring a leak, to 
admit the water, by a sudden breach, through the 
sides or bottom of a ship, into the hull ; to commence 
leaking. — To spring the luff, to force a vessel close 
to the wind in sailing. Mar. Diet. Dana. 

SPRING, n. 1. The season in which general vege- 
tation begins; the vernal season, or quarter of 
the year, comprising the months of March, 
April, and May. 


Co™0. 

\l l! ' I \ i> • <" 

1 I" P 'd. • 




, -utI. Thomson, 

For the northern hemisphere, the astronomical 
Spring begins at the time of the vernal equinox, or on 
the 2Ist of Maicli, and ends at the time of the summer 
solstice, or on the 21st of June, when the sun reaches 
its highest position in the heavens at mid-day. Herschel. 

2. An issue of water from the earth; a source 
of water rising out of the ground ; a fountain ; 
a well. 

The water that falls down from the clouds, sinking into 
beds of rock or clay, breaks out in springs, commonly at the 
bottom of hilly ground. Locke. 

3. (Mech.) An elastic body, as a metallic coil, 
generally used for the purpose of preventing 
a shock from the collision of hard bodies, or of 

« motion to mechanism by its effort to un- 
tself. 

He that was sharp-sighted enough to see the condguradon 
of the minute particles of the spring ot a clock, and upon 
what peculiar Impulse its elastic motion depends, would no 
doubt discover something very admirable. Locke. 

4. An elastic force ; elasticity ; resiliency. | 

The soul is gathered within herself, and recovers that ‘ 
^nng which is weakened when she operates more in concert | 
with the body. Addison. 

5. Any cause by which action is produced ; 
active power. “ The springs of life.” Drydm. 
6. A leap ; a bound ; a jump ; a sudden effort. 

The prisoner with a spring from prison broke. Dryden. 

7. An opening in a seam ; a leak ; a breach. 
"Where her wrings are, . . . and how to stop them. B. Jonson. 

8. That from which any thing takes its origin, 
or by which it is supplied ; source ; original. 

The first spring'^ of great events, like those of great rivers, 
are often mean and little. Swift. 

He has a secret spring of spiritual joy and the continual 
feast of a good conscience within that forbids him to be mis- 
erable. Bentley. 

9, The beginning ; the dawn, [r,] 

It came to pass, about the spring of the day, that Samuel 
•oiled Saul to the top of the house. 1 Sam, ix. 26. 

10. t A young shoot, as of a tree ; a scion. 

To dry the old oak’s sap, and cherish springs. Shaku 
In yonder spring of roses intermixed 
With myrtle. MiUon. 

11. t A grove of trees ; a piece of woodland. 

If I r^re, who shall cut down this springf Fairfax. 
12 t A youth ; a lad; a springal. 

She pictured winced Love 
With his vnung Drothcr Sjport. — 


With his vnungbrothcr Sport. — 

The one his bow and shafts, the other spring 
A burning lead about his liead did move. Spenser. 

13. fA tune; an air; a melody. “We will 
. , . strike him such new spri^tgsf^ Beau. ^ FI. 

14. (Naut.) A crack running transversely or 

obliquely through any part of a mast or yard : 
—a rope or hawser by which a ship^ is held at 
one part, as the bow or (quarter, in order to 
keep ner in a particular position, or to turn her 
in a short compass. ilfctr. Diet. Brands. 

A spring of pork, the lower part of the fore-quarter, 
which is divided from the neck, and has the leg and 
foot, without the shoulder. Beau. ^ FI. 


t SPRING'AL, ? n, [Old Fr. esprengalle.'J 

t SPKiN'GALt., $ 1- A youth; a growing lad. 

Two ig^ringals of full tender years. Spenser, 

2. An engine of war for shooting by the force 
of a spring. Chaucer. 

SPRING’— BACK, n. (Book-hinding .) A curved or 
semicircular false back, made of thin sheet- 
iron or of stiff pasteboard fastened to the under 
side of the true back, and causing the leaves of 
a book thus bound to spring up and lie fiat ; 
— commonly used in bin^g ledgers and other 
blank books. Carter. 

SPRING’-BAL-ANCE, n. ^ instrument for weigh- 
ing, consisting of a spiral spring enclosed in a 
case, and furnished with an index. Weals. 

SPRING -BEE-TLE, w. (Ent.) An insect of the 
family Elateridce. — See Elateridje. Harris. 

SPRING’-BOC, or SPRING'-BOCK, n. [Hut. 
spring, spring, and hok, a he-goat.] (ZotA.\ A 
species of antelope ; the spring-buck. Baird. 

SPRIng'-B 6X, n. The box or barrel containing 
the spring of a watch. Francis. 

SPRlNG'-B&CK, n. 

graceful species of 

fhlly varied in its 
colors, inhabiting 
the interior of 

South Africa ; the t 

showy goat ; prong- if ^ 
buck; Antidorcas U ^ 

Euchorei— ’written 'A 

also spring-hoc and “ ^ V--'- 1. - — 

spring-ho'ck. Eng. Cyc. r' 

q'he on-ir»/iJwW’ i« «« ri*U«d ftsom !<■« remarkable habit of 
jiiT| ,1. M i*i”..ici.’.i j < . Eng.Q/o. 

SPRIng'— cAr-RIA^E, n. A carriage having its 
body supported by springs. P. Cyc. 

SPRINGE (sprinj), n, [From spring.) A noose, 
which, fastened to any elastic body, catches by 


a qn’-'ng o»* ; a gm ; a snare. 


“ Spf'inqes to 
Shak. 


SPRlN<5^E (sprinj), tJ. a. H. SPRINGED ;pp. SPRINGE- 
INTG, SPRINGED.] To catch by means of a 
springe ; to insnare ; to entrap. Beau. ^ FI. 

SPRING’IIR, n. 1. One who springs; one who 
rouses game : — a jumper. Johnso7i. 

2. A young ]^lant. Evelyn. 

3. A name ^ven to the grampus. Wright. 

4. A variety of the dog, differing little in fig- 
ure from the setter. Wright. 

5. {ZoQl.) The spring-buck. CUirke. 

6. ( ArcA.) The point where a vertical support 
terminates, and the curve of an arch, begins : 

— the first stone of an arch above the impost : 

— the rib of a groined roof. Britton. Francis, 

t SPRING’— GAR-BEN, n. A garden where con- 
cealed springs were made to spout jets of water 
upon the visitors. Beau. ^ FI. 

SPRING’-GRASS, n. (Bot.) The common name 
of the very early fiowering-grasses of the genus 
Anthoza^vthum, having yellow spikes. Loudon. 

t SPRIn'GALD, n. Same as Springal. Jamieson. 

SPRiNG'-GtiN, n. A gun which is discharged by 
a spring being trodden on, Clarke. 

SPRInG’-HAlT (spring’hait), n. An affection of 
the hind leg of a horse ; string-halt. Shak. 

SPRiNG’-HfiAD (sprlng’h«d), n. The original 
source ; a fountain ; a well ; fountain-head. 

The wolf, drinking at the <i»rt»f/-7iefflrf. quarrelled with the 
Iamb for troubling his drau^t wiicn he was quenching his 
tlurst at the stream below. Sir T. M&rbert. 

SPRIng'-HOOK (-hfik), n. (Locomotive Engines.) 
One of the hooks fixing the driving-wheel spring 
to the firame. Weale, 

SPRING’I-NSSS, n. 1. Elasticity ; power of spring- 
ing or restoring itself. Beniley 

2. The state of abounding in springs. 

The art of draining consists essentially in giving to the dif- 
fused and iiunrious springiness of particular soils and situa- 
tions a concentrated current. P. C^c. 

SPRtNG'lNG, n. 1. The act of one who, or of 
that which, springs. 

2. (Arch.) The lower part of an arch, or that 
part from which it rises. Brands. 


t SPRIn'GLE (spring'gl), A springe- Carew. 

SPRING'— pIn, n. (Locomotive Engines.) One 
of the iron rods fitted between the springs and 
the axle boxes, to sustain and regulate the press- 
ure on the axles. Weale, 

SPRING'— RYE, n, (Bot.) A variety of rye to be 
sown in the spring. Fessendeti. 

SPRING'— STAY, n. (Naut.) A preventer-stay, to 
assist the regular one. Dana. 

SPRING'— TIDE, n. 1. The highest tide for the 
month, occurring at the new and full moon ; — 
opposed to neap-tide, which is the lowest for 
the month. Cook* 

2. The time or season of spring. Thomson 

SPRING'— TIME, n. The vernal season ; spring. 

"Wintcr, spnng-tmie, summer, and ikll. Drayton. 

SPRING'— wA-T5R, n. “Water issuing from a 
spring or fountain. Armstrong. 

SPRING'-WHEAT, n. A variety of wheat to be 
sown in the spring. Bml. 

SPRING' Y [spring'e, P. J. E. Ja. K. Sm, ; sprln'jf, 
S ; spring'e or sprln'je, W. P.], a. Having the 
quality of a spring ; elastic ; naving the power 
of recovering itself. 

Though the bundle of fibres which constitute the muscles 
may be small, the fibres may be strong exAsprmgif.ArinOhriot. 

MSt' “ A most absurd custom has prevailed in pro- 
nouncing this adjective, as if it were formed from 
springe, a gin, rhyming with fringe, when nothing 
can be plainer than its formation from spring, an 
elastic body, and that the addition of 2 / ought no mor* 
to alter the sound of g in this word than it does in 
stringy, full of strings.” Walker. 

SPRiNG'Y, a. Full of springs or fountains. 

Where the sandy or gravelly lands are springy or wet* 
rather marl them for grass than corn. Mortimer. 

SPRIn'KLE (sprlng'kl, 82), v. a. [Dim. of A. S. 
spreengan, sprengan, to sprinkle. Barclay, 

ID lit. sprengen, spr&nkel&n\ Ger. sprenkeln, to 
speckle, to spot.] [i. sprinkled ; pp, sprin- 
kling, SPRINKLED.] 

1. To scatter in drops or small particles. 

Take to you handfuls of ashes of the furnace, and let Moses 

goriiille it toward the heaven in the sight ot Pharaoh. Ex. ix. 8* 

2. To wash, wet, or dust, by scattering in 
small particles ; to besprinkle ; to bedew. 

The prince, with IWng water sprinkled o’er 

His hmbs and body; then approached the door. Dryden. 

To Troy they drove him, groaning, from the shore, 

And spmddxng, as he passed, the sands with gore. Tope. 

Wings he wore 

Of many a colored plume sprxnkled with gold. MilUm, 

SPRIn'KLE, V. n, 1. To perform the act of scat- 
tering in drops or minute particles. 

The priest shall sprinkle of the oil with his finger seven 
times before the Lord. Lev. xlv. 16. 

2. To fall or fly in small drops. 

It will moke the water . . . sprinkle up in a fine dew. jBaeon. 

3. To rain with drops coming infrequently ; 
to rain moderately ; as, “ It begms to sprinkle.** 

SPRlN'lKLE (sprlng'kl, 82), n. 1. A small quantity 
scattered ; a sprinkling. Aohmon. 

2. A utensil to sprinkle with ; a sprinkler. 

A holy water — sprittkU dipt in dew. 4^"^* 

SPRlNK'L^RXspringk'ler), 1. One who sprin- 
kles or scatters in drops. Johnson. 

2. A utensil for sprinkling ; a watering-pot. 

SPRINK'LJNG, n, 1. The act of scattering in 
small drops or particles. Bp. Hall. 

2. A small quantity scattered; a sprinkle 
“ A sprinkling of irreugion.” R. Hall. 

fSPRlT, V. a. [See Spurt, and Sprout.] To 
throw out ; to eject ; to spirt. Browne. 

f SPRIT, V. n. To shoot or sprout, as barley 
wetted for malt. Johnson. 

SPRIt, n. 1. A shoot ; a sprout. Mortimer, 

2. [A. S spreot, a sprit, a spear ; Hut. ^ Ger. 
sprieC\ (Naut.) A small boom or gaff, used 
with some sails in small boats. The lower end 
rests in a becket or snotter by the foot of the 
mast, and the other end spreads and raises the 
outer upper comer of the sail, crossing it diag- 
onally. Dana. 

SPRITE, n. A spirit; an incorporeal agent 
used by the old poets as a contraction of spirit. 
The sprites of fieiy temagante in fiama 
Mount up, and take a salamanderia name. Pope. 
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SPURGE 


t SPRITE'FXJL, a. Gay ; lively ; sprightly. Fuller, 
t SPRlTE'Ft)L-Ly, ad, Sprightfully. CJiapman, 
t SPRITE'FUL-nSss, n. Sprightfulness. Taylor, 
t SPRITE'L^;SS, a, Sprightless. Surry, 

t SPRlTE'LT-NfeSS, n. Sprightliness. Warton, 
t SPRITE'LY, a. See Sprightly. 
t SPRIT E'LY, at?. Gayly. Chapman, 

SPRiT'SAIL, n, {Naut,) A sail extended by 
means of a sprit : — a sail attached to a yard 
which hangs under the bowsprit. Mar, Diet. 

SPR5d, n. A salmon while in its second year’s 
growth. [Local, Eng.] Chambers, 

f SPRUNG, the pret, of spriny. Sprung. Hooher, 

SPROtJT, ®. n. [A. S. spry tan, sptyttan; Dut. 
spruitan ; Old Ger. sprinzen ; Ger. spnessm, 
sprossen\ Icel. spretta. — Sprout, sprit, and, 
by a very frequent transposition, spirt oi spttrt, 
are all the same word.” Johnson,'] [z. SPROUT- 
ED; pp. SPROITING, SPROUTED.] 

1, To shoot, as the seed or the root of a plant; 
to germinate ; to vegetate ; to begin to grow. 

We were told . . . that •ri's •'o-n '”ion the 

trees would not be fit to 0 1 . . . • j i r' ej *. i . Couk, 

2. To shoot into ramifications ; to ramify. 

Vitriol IS apt to spi out with moisture. Bacon, 

SPROUT, n. 1, A shoot of a plant, whether from 
the seed, the root, or the stem ; a germ ; branch. 

Number my " \ i '. Milton, 

2, pi. Young coleworts. Bailey, Johnson. 

BPRO'CE, a, [Perhaps from Fr. proux, valiant, 
gallant. Skinner. — From. A. S. sprytan, to 
sprout. Junius. — From L. purus, pure. Mtn- 
sheu, — ** I know not whence to deduce it, ex- 
cept from pruce. In ancient books we find 
furniture of pruce, a thing costly and elegant, 
and thence probably came spruce** Johnson,'] 
Neat without elegance ; smartly or trimly decked 
or dressed ; tidy ; nice ; smart ; trim ; finical. 

Alone the crisped shades and bowers 

Rev els the sjj/ itrc and joeiin<l •■puufi. Milton, 

He 18 so wcfi that lie can ncvei be genteel. Tatlor. 

“ It Wd.s anciently used of things with a soii- 
ous nioaninji;, it is now used only of persons, and 
with levity.” Johnson. 

Perhaps tlio quotation from Hall will show 
the true origin of the word. It was the cui»toiTi of our 
ancestors, on especial occasions, to dress after tlie 
manner of particular countrius. The scnflenicu who 
adopted tlmt of Pru'-.-ia, or Spntcr, s«*oni,from the de- 
scription of It, to have boon ai i ayod in a stylo to which 
the epithet hprvir, accoidin^ to our modern usage, 
might have been apiilied ’v^ith perfect propriety.— 
Prussian leather is railed, m Uariot, by the familiar 
name of spruce.” Hichardson. 

After them came Sir Edward llavwn-^d, then admiral, and 
witli him Sii Thomiiij Pune, in iloiililid'j ol rrimson velvet, 

. . . laeod on the hrtuil with ehaiiis of siImt, and over that 
Fhoit <']().> k, ol (’il')isoii t) itiii, . 111(1 on tlieir lioads lints nf'ti'r 
d.inee*- 1 1 '.’* ii >, with feiitlieii,’ l.iihiou in them. They were 
apimielled aitLi tlie I'lshton of Pi uaiia, or Sin'iwe. Mall. 

Syn. — See Finical. 

SPROCE, V. n, [f. SPRUCED 5 pp, SPRXTcinG, 
SPRUCED,] To dress in a spruce manner or 
with affected neatness ; to prink. Cotgrave, 

BPROce, v, a. To trim ; to deck ; to dress. 

What is truth would, I hope, nevertheless be truth in it, 
however oddly itpi*iu!ed up by such an author. Locke, 

BPROOE, n, 1. t A kind of leather; Prussian 
leather ; pruce ; spruce leather. Barret, 

2, iJBot.) A name given to certain species of 
AUes, or nr. Gray. 

** The spruce fir was thus named because first 
known as a native of Prussia.^^ JVares. 

For masts, &c., those [firs] of Prussia (which wo call mnice) 
and Norway are the best. Mvelyn, 

Black spruce, or double spruce, an evergreen tree 
abounding in the northern parts of the U. B., distin- 
guished by having four-cornered, needle-shaped leaves, 
equally distributed all aiound the branch; .^btes 
nigra, — Bemljck spruce, a largo evergreen tree, very 
common in the Northern Kiiites, having flat, linear, 
obtuse, leaves, of a bright green color above, and sil- 
very underneath, arranged in two opposite ranks ; 
Bbies Canadensis. J^ttrwaij spruce, a very tall, valu- 
able, evergreen timber tree of the mountainous parts 
of the north of Europe, characteriv.ed by long drooping 
branches, pendent cones, and dull green loaves spread 
equally around the branches; Mies exeelsa. The 
wood of tins tree i.s known in commerce under the 
name of white deal or Chri'^tiama deal. Baird, — Smgle 
or white spruce, a s’endoi, tapering tree growing in 


swamps in the northern parts of the U. S., and closely 
resembling the black spiuce, but having leaves of a 
lighter green, — whence it derives its name, — and 
longer cones; Mies alba, Q. B. Emerson, Gray. 

SPROce'-BEER, n, A fermented beverage tinc- 
tiued with the leaves and small branches of 
spruce, or with the essence of spruce. Phillips, 
t SPllOCE'-LfiATII-^R, n. [A corruption of 
Prussian leather.] A kind of leather. Ainsworth, 
SPRlJCE'LY, ad. In a spruce manner. Mai'ston. 

SPROcE'N^SS, n. The quality or the state of 
being spruce ; trimness ; smartness. Blackwell, 

SPROe, n. [Dut. sprouw, spmw.] 

1. Matter formed in the mouth in certain dis- 
eases ; thrush ; aphthae, Sjiiart. 

2. Scoria or dross. Smart, 

SPRtJNG, z. & p, from spring. See Spring. 

SPrOnt, n. [“ Probably, by mere transposition 
of the r, spurn'd, spurnt," Bichardsonr] 

1. t Any thing that is short and stiff. Johnson, 

2. A leap ; a spring. [Local, Eng.] Todd. 

3. A steep road. jLocal, Eng.] HalUwell, 

4. A short culled hair. Congrcce, 

t SPRCnt, f. n. To spring forwards or outwards. 

See this sweet, simpering babe. 

Dear image of thyself, boel howitbp/a/tto 

With joy at thy approach. fJonier^'iUe, 

t SPrOnT, a. Vigorous ; active ; strong. Kersey. 

f SPROnT'LY, Trimly ; smartly ; sprucely. 

“ Dressed iprunily.'* B. Jonsoh. 

SPRY, a. Lively ; active ; nimble ; alert ; quick 
in nction. [Provincial in England, and collo- 
quial in the U . S.] Jennings. Boget, 

She is as spr?/ as a cnckct. Judd. 

If I’m not as laige ns you. 

Yon are not so small as I, 

And not half so spry. B. W. Emerson. 

SPOd, n. [A. S. spat?. — See Spade, and Spit.] 

1. An implement resembling a large chisel 
with a long handle, used for cutting up weeds. 

My simd these nettles from the Btones can part. Swr/t. 

2. Any thing short and thick, in contempt. 
SPUE, tJ. a. ^n. [L. spuo.] To vomit. — See Si>nw. 

Scott. 

SPUKE, ft. A spirit or spectre, [r.] Bulwer, 
t .SPtTL'LjpR, n. An inspector of yarn. Bailey. 
SPUME, ?z. [L. spmna; spuo, to spit, to spew; 
It. spiwia', Sp. espuma,] The foam or froth 
thrown no to the surface bv liouids ; scum. 

ir » i (*.« ‘ I ' * , i.i M "f 1*1 

! . • Cotton, 

SPUME, V. n. [?'. SPUMED ; pp, SPUMING, SPUMED.] 

1. To foam ; to froth. Johnson, 

2. To scour or course, so as to create a foam. 

When vit tue spnniet before n yirosperouH gale. 

My hca\ mg wibliu^i help to fill the hail. Brydcn, 

t SPU'M^J-OUS, a. [L, sputneusi spuma, spume.] 
Foamy ; spumous ; spximy. More. 

SPU-MfiS'CENOE, n. [L. spumcsco, spumescens, 
to grow foamy.] The quality or the state of 
foaming ; frotnincss. Smart. 

fSPU'M(D, a, \Ja. spnmidus \ spuma, foam,] 
Foamy ; frothy ; spumous. Blount. 

SPU-MIF^lgJR-OOS, a. [L. spuma, foam, veadfero, 
to bear.] Producing spume or froth. Scott. 
SPU^Ml-NiSsS, 71. Quality of being spumy. Ash, 
SPU^MOys, a. [L. spumous ; spuma, foam.] 
Foamy; frothy; spumy. Arbtdhnot. 

SPU'MYj o,. Pertaining to, or consisting of, 
spume; frothy; foamy; spumous. 

Tlie spumy waves proclaim the watery w«r. JOrydm, 

SPt3rN, i. & p. from spin. See Spin. 
apto^E (spKnj), n. & t?. See Sponge. 
SPCN^^jNG-n5uSE> n. Sec Sponging-house. 
SPUN'— HAY, n. {Mil.') Hay twisted for carriage 
or transportation. SmaH, 

SPtJNK (spanpk, 82), n. [Gael, spong, tinder. — 
Teut. voncke, Jamieson,] 

1. Eotten wood that readily takes fire ; touch- 
wood ; — a term applied to a kind of tinder pre- 
pared from a species of fungus {Boletus igni^ 
ariiis), by steeping it in a solution of saltpetre, 
and drying it ; German tinder ; amadou ; punk. 

Wood ^ Bachc, 

2, Spirit; mettle; fire. [Vulgar.] Brockett, 
SPfjNK'y , a. Spirited ; fiery. [Low.] Forhy. 


SPUN'— YARN, n, {Na^it.) A coid formed by 
twisting together two or three rope-yarns. Dana. 

SPUR, n, [A. S. spura ; Dut. spoor ; ^ Ger. sporn ; 
Dan. spore ; Sw. s/>one ; leei. spori. — Ir. spor\ 
Gael, spar, spidr\ W. y spat dun, — It. sprone\ 
Sp. espueia, espolon ; Port, espora, esporao ; Old 
PV. esperon ; Fr. eperoti. — “ Tlie idea of a sting 
or prick, being piedoininaiit in this woid, gives 
it a relation to Ger. speer, a spear ; Gr. uepdur], a 
small point, a spike.” Adching.] 

1. A goad, or an instrument having a rowel, 
or scries of goads on the circumference of a 
movable wheel, to be fixed to the heel of a 
horseman, and used to urge a horse forward. 

A horse whereon • v • ■ • i i ■ e. 

Who, newlv m the seat, tiiat it nmy Know 

He can ((iitiiiiiiiul it, Iota it bti.u^')it leei the spur. JSlituk. 

2. Incitement; : incentive; mo- 

tive; inducement; '• " 

Who woultl ever care to do brave deed, 

Ol C f’l V*-*: •• +o cvo*.}. 

If ■ .f , . V , ■ - I ' MCd. 

Du.- ■ , . ■ / o* < ■ .' I SpeTiaer, 

3. The longest and largest root of a tree. 

And by the itpurs 

Plucked up the pine and cedar. Sliak. 

4. A hard, pointed pi ejection on the leg of a 

cock, with which he fights. Hale. 

6. Anv uroicction ; a point; a snag. Shak. 

6. A -lukcd ii oil foi the bottom of a sailor’s 
boot, to enable him to stand on the carcass of a 
whale while stripping the blubber off*. Shntno7ids, 

7. A branch or subordinate range of moun- 
tains that shoots out from a larger range. P. Cyc. 

The northern splits of Ilermon. N, Bt it. Jtev. 

8. pi. In a wooden bridge, braces which prop 
the two pillars that support it. Loiid. E?icy. 

9. A sea-swallow; atom. [T.ocaljEng.] Ray, 

10. {Ship-building.) A piece of timber fixed 

on the bilge-ways, the upper end being bolted 
to the vessel’s side above the water : — a curved 
piece of timber, serving as a half beam, to sup- 
port the deck where a whole beam cannot be 
placed. Dana, 

11. {Fort.) A wall that crosses a part of the 
rampart, and joins to the town wall. Land. Eney. 

12. {Bot.) Any projecting appendage of the 

flower, looking like *a spur, us that of lark- 
spur. Gray. 

13. {Med.) The angle at which the arteries 

leave a cavity or trunk. Dunglison. 

14. {Bot.) An enlarged seed of rye and also 

of other grasses, diseased and perverted in its 
nature by the influence of a parasitic fungus at- 
tached to it from the beginning of its develop- 
ment; horn-seed; ergot; — so called from its 
resemblance to the spur of a cock, and used to 
promote the contraction of the uterus in partu- 
rition. Wood Bache, 

SPUR, 77. a. [i. SPURRED ; pp spurring, spurred.] 

1. To prick or di ive w ith the spur. 

Resolved to leara, be sjmmed hl8 fiery steed 

With gorinjf rowela to provoke his apectl. JDryden, 

2. To urge forward ; to instigate ; to incite ; 
to induce ; to stimulate. 

Let the awe he has got upon their minds be so tempered 
with the marks of guua-will, that ufteutiou niu^ them to 

their duty. Loeka. 

Love will nut be spurred to wUat it loathes. Stiak, 

3. To fix a spur or spurs to. ** With well- 

spUTTcd boot.” Old Ballad. 

SPIJR, u. n. 1. To travel very fast ; to press for- 
ward. Spur through Media.” Shah, 

They itayed not to avise who first should be. 

Hut all '-pm / t‘d after, fust as thev mote fly. 

To res(‘iiu hui fiuiti shunu-ful villimy. ;6^nsef*. 

2. To offer an incentive or inducement. 

Self-in lerest, . . . ipurfltiy to action by hopes and fears, 
caused all Ibose rlihorders amongst men which required the 
remedy of civil bocictj . Trarburto/t, 

SPxIr'-CLAd, a. Wearing spurs. Wright. 

SpfjR'GALL, w. a. To gall with the spur. Shxhk, 

SPtjR'GALL, n. A wound or hurt occasioned by 
the use of the spur. Ash 

SPtJR'GALLED (spUr'gaid), a. Hurt or wounded 
with the spur. Beau, § FI, 

SPiJR<?-E, n. [Fr. dpurge ^, — from L. purgo, to 
purge.] {Bot.) The common name of plants of 
the genus Euphorbia, which are mostly herba- 
ceous and have a milky and very acrid juice, 
and of which some species possess powerful 
cathartic und emetic properties. Loudo7%, 
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SPUR-GEABING 

BPfjR'-^EAR-INGj 71. The connection of one 
toothed wheel with another, when both wheels, 
with their teeth, are in the direction of the 
same plane. 3igeloio, 

SPURGE— FLAx, 7x. (Bot) A plant common in 
the south of Europe, ana sometimes used as a 
purgative ; Daphne gnidiimi. Johnson. 

SPUR^E'~lAU-R§]L, 7%. {Bot.) An evergreen 
shrub ; Daphne lau7'eola. Loudo7i. 

SPURGE VE, 71. (^Bot.) An evergreen shrub ; 
Daphne oleoides. Joh7ison. 

SPURGE'— WORT (-wuit),.w. A plant. Johnson. 

t SPUR^'ING, 71. The act of purging. B. Jonson. 

SPU'RI-OO’S (spu're-hs), [L. spu7riu$\ It. spu- 
no ; Sp. esp 1010.1 

1. Of unknown or uncertain parentage or 
origin ; illegitimate ; bastard ; supposititious. 

Yo"" Q(*sn’''o. On'$ars, Pompeys, and your Catos, 

111 .' ■ I • th, are oil the spurtouA brood 

(I ‘lur I (' i!.‘ II . AddiSon. 

2. Counterfeit ; false ; adulterine ; unauthen- 

tic ; fictitious ; not genuine. Bp. Horsley. 

I never could be imposed on ... to mistake your ^nuino 
poetry for their unis px oductions. JOn/den. 

Spurious wvig, three or five quill-like 

feathers, placed at a small joint rising at the middle 
part of tiie wing. Swainson. 

Syxi. — Spurious, supposititious, and counterfeit, all 
denote inodes of the false ; the first two, indirectly ; 
the last, directly. A spurious production ; spurious or 
illegitimate ofi!<?pnng ; a supposititious child j counter- 
feit money or com j e. false account. 

SPU'RI-OljS-Ly, ad. In a spurious manner. 

SPU'Rl-OyS-NfiSS, n. The quality or the state of 
being spurious or counterfeit. Waterland. 

SPUR'Ii^ISS, a. Having no spurs. **Thou shalt 
ride spio'less.** Ritson. 

SPtJR'LlNG, n. (Jch.) A small marine fish ; smelt ; 
sparling. Tusser. 

SPfjR'LlNG-LlNE, n. {Natit.) A line communi- 
cating between the wheel and the telltale. Da7ia. 

SPtiRN, V. a. [A. S. sparnan. ~ L. sper7%o.1 [i. 
SPURNED ; pp. SPURNING, SPURNED,] 

1. To strike with ‘the foot ; to kick. 

You that did void your rheum upon my beard, 

And foot me as you jspum a stranger cur 

Over your threshold. Shab. 

2. To reject with disdain ; to despise. 

What safe and nicely I might well delay. 

The rule of knighthood ^ .isdain and spuni. Shdk. 

3. To treat wth coni«5mpt ; to scout. Locke. 

SPURN, V, n. 1. To manifest disdain ; to make 
contemptuous opposition or insolent resistance. 
T, rcli^iovol'' '’eir'ird 

V r''.j . i« e . .-cj , o 1 ! i‘('iy mother, 


r''u . 

2. To toss or kick up the heels. 

The drunken chairman in the kennel spume. 
The glasses shatters, and hib charge o'erturns. 

3. To strike with the foot ; to stumble. 

The maid . . . ran up si 
fell upon it in a swoon. 


Shak. 

Gap. 
[«•] 

. .wvat the dead body, 
notrs of M, Scnblems. 

BPfjRN, 71 . 1. A blow with the foot ; a kick, [r,] 

What defence can properl v be uied in such a despicable 
cneounrer u<i •'hia but eiclier the t>Iap ur the ? Milton. 

2. Disdainful or contemptuous treatment. 

The insolence of office, and the mums 

That patient ment of the unworthy takes. Shak. 

SPtjRN^^IR, n. One who spurns. Sherwood. 

SPUR'NjpY (spUr'n?), n. A plant. Johnson. 

SPURN'-WA-T5R, n. {Naut.) A channel, as in 
a d ■•ck, to check water. Clarke. 

SPtrS'RE, w. (Ornifh.) A tern; a spur. Clarke. 

SPURRED (spUrd),j?.a. Wearing or having spurs ; 
fitted with spurs. “ Booted and spurred'* Fox. 

Spurred-irye, a diseased seed of rye ; ergot ; spur. 

Wood Bache. 

SPUR'R^R, n. One who uses spurs. Smft. 

SPtJ'R'R^lY, n. {Bot.') The common name of 
plants of the genus Spergula, one species of 
which, Spergula aroensis, is cultivated in Ger- 
many and tile Netherlands for fodder. Loudon. 

fiPtjR'Rl-^IR, n. One who makes spurs. B, Jortson. 

BPUR'-E5W-?:l, n. The rowel, or little wheel 
with sharp points, at the end of a spur. Sprat. 
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SPUR'EO^-AL, n. A gold coin, first coined in 
the time of Edward IV., and valued at 15s. in 
the reigns of Elizabeth and James I. It had a 
star on the reverse, resembling the rowel of a 
spur ; a nal ; — sometimes written spur-rial, or 
spur-ryal. Beau. ^ FI. 

SPtjR'RY, n. A plant.— See Spurrey. Phillips. 

SPURT, V. n. [By a customary metathesis, the 
past part, of the A. S. spryta7i, sprutta7i, to 
shoot out, to cast forth. Tooke. — See Sprout.] 
{i. SPURTED ; pp. SPURTING, SPURTED.] To 
spring or stream out, as a fluid, suddenly; to 
gush ; — written also spo-t. 


SPURT, V. a. To throw out in a stream or jet. 

SPURT, n, 1. A sudden, short ejection of a fluid 
in a small stream; a jet. Browne. 

2. A sudden or short effort or act. Bragge. 

We . . «ee the breeze eu-lircr op the water, . . . pp/i flOTne- 

tlintb get a r oi it t»» usi fo Xititiij/iu'. 

3, A few drops of rain. [Local, Eng.] Cam 

SFUR'WAY (spur'wa), n. A bridle-path, as dis- 
tinct from a road for carriages, [r.] Bailey, 

SPXiR'-WHEEL, n. (Mech.) A wheel having 
cogs or teeth on the edge or periphery, project- 
ing radially from the centre. Tomlmso 7 i. 

SPy-TA'TION, n. [X. spiito, sputatus, to spit ; 
St) : in. ‘Med.) Rejection of the mat- 

li.) ■ . . <1 i'. the pharynx and the laiynx ; 

the act of spitting ; exspuition. Du7igliso7l, 

t SPU'TA-TIvE, a. Disposed to spit. Wotton. 

fSPUTE, t‘. a. To dispute. Wichlijfe. 

SPfjT'TjgR, V. n. [“From spo7(t is formed the 
frequentative to sputter, answering to the L. 
sputo, from spiio.** Barclay. — Sputter and spat- 
ter are the same word. Richa7 dso 7 i. ^ Sqq 
Sprout.] [i sputtered; pj?. sputtering, 

SPUTTERED.] 

1. To spit or eject moisture in small, scat- 
tered drops ; to tlirow out as if spitting. 

It scalds along my cheeks, like the green wood 

That, iputtcrvig m the ilainc, works outward into tears. 

jDrpden. 

When sparkling lamps their tpvttering light advance. 2>ryden. 

2. To speak hastily and obscurely ; to throw 
out spittle by hasty speech ; to splutter. 

A pinking owl «sat enutfrHnn nt the sun, and asked him 
wh tr ].(. miant eu stand snu mg her m the eyes. X'Estrange. 

J9®=“ “ Spurt is, because of the obscure u, something 
between spit and spout ^ and, by reason of adding r, 
it intimates a frequent iteration and noise.” Wallis. 

gpifjT'T^R, V. a. To throw out or utter with 
haste and indistinctness ; — used with out. 

In the midst of caresses, and without the least pretended 
incitement, to sjjittter out the basest accusations. Siaift. 

SPtl’T'T^iR, 71. 1- Moisture or water thro'vn out 
by sputtering. Johnson. 

2. A noise ; a bustle ; an uproar. Bailey. 

SPtJT'T^R-^R, n. One who sputters. Johnson. 

SPU^TUM, n. [L.] The secretions ejected from 
the mouth in the act of spitting, composed of 
saliva, and of the mucus secreted by the mucous 
membrane of the nasal fossse and fauces, and 
often by the membrane of the larynx and bron- 
chia; spit; spittle. Dunglison, 

SPY (spi), n. [It. spia, ^io7ie ; Sp. espia, espion ; 
Fr. espion. — Dut. spie, spiede. — From Old Ger. 
sp^htm, to spy ; Ger. spdken. Diez.l One on 
the watch to gain and send intelligence of 
transactions intended to be kept secret; — par- 
ticularly, a person sent to gain intelligence in 
an enemy’s camp or country ; a secret emissary. 

Sends he some s???/, amidst these silent hours. 

To tiy V our camp, and watch the Trojan powers ? Pope. 

Syn. — See Emissary. 

SPY" (spl), V. a. fi. SPIED ; pp. SPYING, SPIED.] 
To see ; to gam sight of ; to discover ; to de- 
tect by sight ; to espy. 

Achilles, starting, as the ehiefii he mied. 

Leaped from, his seat, and laid the harp aside. Pope. 

To spy out, to search or discover by artifice. “ And 
Moses sent to spy out Jaazer.” JWitr. xzi. 32. 

SPY, V. n. To search narrowly or closely. 

It is my nature’s plague 
To w into abuse; and oft my jealousy 
Shapes faults that a.re not. Shak. 

SPlf'— BOAT (spi'bet), n. A boat sent out forin- 
telligence. Arhuthnot. 
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SPY'— GLAsS, 7^. A small telescope. Fd, Rev. 

SPY'I§M, n. The conduct of a spy. [r.] Matmder. 

SPY'-m6N-5Y, n. Money paid to spies, or paid 
for secret intelligence. Addison. 

SQiUAB (skwSb), a. \Richardso7% refers to guah?^ 

1. Unfeathered ; unfledged, as birds. Kmg, 

2. Thick and stout ; awkwardly bulky ; fat. 

Nor the squab daughter nor the wife were nice. Bettei Ion, 

SClUAB (sfcwSb), 77. ^ 1. A young and unfledged 
bird ; — a young pigeon. C. Richat^dson. 

2. A short, fat person. Pope. 

Gorgonius sits, abdominous and wan. 

Like a fat squab upon a Chinese fan. Cowper, 

3. A kind of sofa or couch ; a stuffed cushion. 

On her large sqtuih you find her spread. Pope. 

SClUAB (skwSb), ad. With a heavy, sudden fall, 
as something plump and fat. [Low.] 

The eagle took the tortoise up into tlie air and dropt him 
down squab upon a rock. VMsti ange. 

SClUAB (skwSbl, v. n. JV. souabbed ; jojp. sauAB- 
BING, SQUADDED.] To fall down plump or flat. 
[Rare or vulgai .] JoJmson. 

SCIUAB'BISH (skwSb'bish), a. Thick ; heavy ; 
fleshy; bulky; squab. Harvey. 

SaUAB'BLE (skvvSh'bl), v. n. [Of uncertain ori- 
gin. — Ger. quahbein, to shake.] [^. squab- 
bled; pp. SQUABBLING, SQUABBLED.] To 
Struggle in contest ; to fight ; to scuffle ; to wran- 
gle; to quarrel. Shak. 

Tliough logicians might squabble a whole day. Watts. 

SClUAB'BLE (stwSb'bl), v, a. {Printing.) To dis- 
arrange or mix, as lines of type, by forcing them 
horizontally out of their place ; — distinguished 
from to pie by the types standing on their feet, 
and retaining their ‘parallel position. Warfield 

SClUAB'BLE (slcwBb'bl), n,, A low brawl; a wran- 
gle ; a petty quarrel. Arhvthnob. 

SdUAB'BL^R (sIcwBb'blei), One who squabbles. 

SClUAB'BY (skwSb'bf), a. Short and thick ; very 
corpulent ; squab ; squabbish. Smart. 

SaUAB'CHlCK (skwBb'chlk), A chicken not 
fully feathered. Ash. 

SClUAB'-PiE (skwBb'ps), n. A pie made of squab 
pigeons, or of fish, flesh, and vegetables. King. 

SQUAc'CO, n. {Or7xith.) A species of heron; 
Ardea cornata. YarreTL 

SaUAD (skwSd), n. [Fr. escouade. — “ An ab- 
breviation of squadron.** WTnght.] 

1. {Mil.) Any small number of men, horse or 
foot, assembled for drill or inspection. Stoequekr. 

2. A small party or set, as of people. STnart. 

SClUAD'RQN (skwBd'run) [skwk'dran, W. F. Ja. ; 

skwBd'ru’n, J. Sm. Wr. 1V5.], «. [It. squadrons % 
Sg. escuadron', Fr. escadron ; — from L. quad- 
ratus, square ; quatuor, four.] 

1. A body of troops drawn up in a square, [r.] 

Training hi*! dcvili'sh enginery, imprlod 
On ( I r> «irlc vi ith fabadowiiig squadroiu deep, 

To hide the fVaud. Milton. 

2. {Mil.) A body of cavalry, composed of two 

troops, the number of which is not fixed, but 
generally consisting of from eighty to one hun- 
dred and twenty men each. StoegueUr. 

3. {Naval.) A number of ships of war de- 
tached from the main fleet. Arhuthnot. 

SClUAD'RONED (skwBd'rqnd), a. Formed into 
squadrons. “ Squadroned angels.” Milton. 

SaUAL'iD (sIcwBl'jd) [skwBl'id, S. W. P. J. F.Ja. 
K. Sm. ; skwai'jd, JB.] , a. [L. squaliCus ; squa- 
leo, to be filthy ; It. sgtiallido.) Covered or filled 
with dirt ; extremely foul ; fi’thy ; nasty. 

Next came Ulysses, lowly, at the ^oor, 

A figure despicable, old. and poor. 

In siiunhtl vests with many a gapin'^ rent. 

Propped oil a stafi, and trembling a' he wont. Pojpe. 

saUA-LlD'I-TY, n. [L. sgualia%tas.’\ Squalid- 
ness ; squalor; filth. Bailey. 

SaUAL'ID-LY (skwurid-l§), ad. In a squalid 
manner ; foully. Dr. AUm. 

SaUAL'lD-NfiSS (skwlfi'id-n«s), n. The state of 
being squalid ; squalidity ; squalor. Scott. 

SauALL, V. n, [Dan. shraale^, Sw. sgvQla. — 
“ From the A. S. giellan, or gyllan, to yell.” 
Richardson . — See Squeal, and Yell.] ft. 

SQUALLED ; pp. SQUALLING, SQUALLED.] To 
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SQUALL 

scream or cry out, as a frightened child or 
woman ; to scream violently. 

I put five [of the Lilliputians] into my coat jpocket; and as 
to tlie fifth, I made a countenance as if 1 -would eat him alive. 
The poor man stpiaUed tcinbly. Swift, 

SQ,uAll, n, 1. A harsh, violent scream or ciy. 

Th'"T rft ''n *'•<' WOO-- 

T'‘ ‘ lo I ■ 1.1 ^ ■ . 1 1 : iiM(l ■» Pope. 

2. A short, violent storm ; a sudden and ve- 
hement gust, or succession of gusts, often ac- 
companied by rain, snow, or sleet ; a flaw. 

A lowering squall obscures the northern sky. Falconer. 
Ji black squally a squall attended with a dark cloud, 
diminishing the usual quantity of light. — white 
squally a squall which produces no diminution of 
light. — A thick squall, a squall accompanied with 
hail, sleet, Sec. Mar, DiU. 

A squall difiTers from a gale in the suddenness 
of its beginning, and in the shortness of its continu- 
ance,” C, Richardson, 


SGIUALL'^R, n. One who squalls. 


Johnson. 


SauALL^Y, a. 1- Abounding in squalls ; gusty. 
“ Sgitalty weather.*’ Smollett. 

2. Growing only in patches or spots ; — used 
of corn and turnips. [Local, Eng.] WrigM, 

3. ( Weaving.) Faulty or uneven, as cloth. Ash. 

SQ.UA'L(5Td, a, [L. sgniakts, a shark, and Gr. 
iUos, form.] {Zool.) Resembling a 

SQJjA'LOR, n. [L.] Want of cleanliness ; foul- 
ness; filthiness; squalidity. Button. 

SaUA-MA'CEOyS (-shus), a. [L. squama, a scale,] 
\Bht^ Scaly; 'squamous. Gray. 

SaUA'MATE,«. (Roi.) Scaly; squamous. Gray. 

SaUA'MA-T^D, a, [L, squama, a scale.] Scaly ; 
squamate. Hill, 

t saUAME, n. [L. squama.'l A scale. Chaucer. 

saUA'M®L-LATE, a, (JBot.) Furnished with 
little scales ; squamulose. Gray, 

SQ,UA'MI-F5rM, a. [L, squama, a scale, and 
forma, form.] Shaped like a scale. Gray. 

SQ.UA-Mly-'BR-OO’S, a. [L. squama, a scale, and 
gero, to bear.] Bearing scales ; scaly. Bloutvt, 

SaUAM'I-PfiN, n. [L. sqtiama, a scale, and pen- 
na, a fin.] (loh.) A fish whose dorsal and anal 
fins are covered with scales. Clarke. 

SGIUA'M(3ID, a. [L. squama, a scale, and Gr. 
slUos, form.] Covered with scales ; scaly ; squa- 
mous. Agassiz. 

BdUA-MOSE' (129), a. [L. squamosm; sqttama, 
a scale.] Having scales, or composed of scalo- 
like appendages ; scaly ; squamous. Bill. 

SdUA'JMOyS (skwa^mus), a. Pertaining to, con- 
sisting of, or resemibling, scales ; scaly ; squa- 
mose. “ Squamous oak-cones.” Derham. 

SaTrA'MU-LOSB, a. (Bot.) Furnished with little 
scales ; squamellate. Gray. 

SdUAN'BJ^R (skwbn'd^r), v. a. [Ger. versehwen- 
den. Skimier. — Barclay suggests the Ger. 
schwenden, to destroy, past part, schwand. — 
“It maybe from the A. S.wanian, to diminish.” 
jRicharason. — See Wander.] \i. sciuan- 

DERED ; pp. SQUANDERING-, SQUANDERED.] 

1. To scatter lavishly ; to spend profusely ; to 
throw away prodigally ; to waste ; to lavish. 

And fluch expense pinches parents blue, 

And morfiflc«! the liberel hand of love. 

Is ennandereti in piirsuiL or idle sports 

And vicious p:u.isuics Cowper, 

2. t To scatter ; to disperse. 

Islands, that lie eqtuxndered in the vast ocean. Rowell. 

They charge, re-charge, and all along the soa 

They drive and squander the huge Belgian fleet. Dryden. 

Syn. — See Spend, 

SClUAN'Di^R (sfcwbn'der), n. The act of squan- 
dering. [u,] Xnquity into State of Nation. 

SaUAN'BjpR-^R (skw«n'd?r-§r), n. One who 
squanders ; a spendthrift ; a prodigal. Locke. 

SaUAN-^DER-lNG-LY (skw»n'-), ad. Lavishly; 
prodigally ; wastefully. Clarke. 

SCIUARE . (skwAr), a. [L. quadro, quadratus, to 
make square; quamum, a square; guatuor, 
four; It. qua^o, square; sguadra, a square; 
Sp. cuadro, esemdro ; Fr. carri, dquerre. — W. 


Having four equal sides and four right | 
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angles; quadrilateral, with sides and angles 
equal. 

All the doors and posts -were square, 1 Ktnffs vii. S. 

2. Forming a right angle ; perpendicular. 

Sti iking lines square to other lines. Movon. 

3. Having sides ; — used only in composition. 

Catching up in haste his three-s(/i/a7 e shield. Spenser, 

4. Having great breadth in proportion to the j 

height. “ A square man.” Joktison, 

6. Free from falsity ; suitable ; true. 

If report be square to her. Shak. 

6. Equitable ; equal ; exact ; honest ; up- 
right; fair. “ dealing.” Beau. ^ FI. 

For those that were it is not ^uire to take 

On those that ai e revenge; ciiinc& like to lauds 

Are not mheiited. Skak. 

7. Adjusted ; balanced ; settled ; even ; as, 

“ The account is square.*^ 

8. {Naut.) At right angles with the mast or 

the keel, as the yards and their sails : — of 
greater extent than usual, as the yards and 
their sails. Mar. Diet, 

J8@=“ “ When the yards hang at right angles with 
the mast, they are said to be square by the lifts ; 
when they hang p to the ship’s length, 

they aie called sq,.> n !i i.*‘ traces; but when they 
he in a direction perpendicular to the plane of the 
keel, fhoy are square by flie lifts and braces ; or, in 
other words, they hang directly acioss the ship, and 
! paiallel to the horizon. The yaids aio said to be 
very square \\ hen tliey aie of extraordinary length ; 
and tlio same epithet ts then applied to their sails 
with respect to their breadth.” Mar. Diet, 

Square of a quantity, (.dlffcbra.) the product obtained 
by multiplying the quantity by itself, or by taking it 
twice as a factor. — Square measures, the squares of 
linear measures, as a square foot, which is a square 
having each side one foot long and containing 144 
square inches. — Square number, the product of a num- 
ber multiplied by itself ; a square. Hatton. 

sauARE, n. 1. (Geom.) A four-sided, rcc- 


SQUASH 

full of squares. “ One frog looked about him to sre 
how squares went with their new king.” L^Ks- 
trange. — Hollow square, {Mil.) a body of foot diawn 
up three deep or four deep on each side, with an 
empty space in the centre for the commanding officer 
staff, colors, drums, and baggage, facing every way to 
resist a charge of cavaliy. Mil.JEncy. — Magic square. 
See Magic. 

Solid square, (Mil.) a body of infantry where both 
ranks and files are equal. Mil. Ency, — Square qf the 
circle. See Q.uadrature. 

sail Are, V. a. \i, squared ; pp. SQUARING, 
SQUARED.] 

1. To form with right angles ; to make square. 

2. fTo form quaitile \>itli. 

O’er Libra’s sign a crowd of foes prevails. 

The icy Goat and Crab that squar e the scales. Creech. 

3. To admeasui e ; to reduce to a measure ; to 
compare with a given standard. 

^irbb''— c-t <“*. ‘'•one 


2. (^Arith.) A number which may be resolved 
into two equal factors ; the product of a number 
xnultiplied by itself ; a square number. jDa. ^ P. 

3. (Astrol.) The situation of planets distant 

90® from each other ; a quartile. Milton. 

4. An open area in a town or city formed by 
the junction or crossing of two or more streets. 

The statue of Alexander VII, stands in .he largo srntnte of I 
the town. A<idii>on. 

5. A rule or instrument by which workmen 

ascertain whether an angle is a right angle or 
not. Shenstone. 

6. Conformity or adaptation to rule; exact 
proportion ; regularity ; rule, [r,] 

I have not kept my square, but that to come 

Shall all be done by the rule. Shak. 

I shall break no squares, whether it be so or not. L'Estrange. 

7. proportion or measurement. 

Then did a sharped spire of diamond bright, 

Ten loot each way in square, appear to me. Simser. ' 

8. Equality; level, [r.] I 

Wo live not on the sQ'unre with such as these. Ihydcn. , 

9. A term applied to one hundred superficial 

feet of boarding. Simmonds. 

10. f A quairel. Promos (Sr Cass. 

11. + The front of the female dress, near the 
bosom, generally worked or embroidered. Shak. 

Her curious square embossed with swelUng gold. Fairfax. 

12. (Naut.) The upper part of the shank of 

an anchor. Mar. Diet. 

13. t Quaternion ; number four. 

I profess 

Myself an enemy to all other joys 

which the most precious square of sense possesses. Skdk. 

Perhaps it only means capacity. Johnson. 

14. (Mil.) A particular formation into which 
troops are thrown on critical occasions, particu- 
larly to resist the charge of cavalry. Mil. Bncy. 

All squares, all right. — To break squares, to depart 
from an accustomed order. — To break no squares, to 
give no ofifence : to make no difibrence. — To play I 
upon the square, to play honestly. 


4. To regulate ; to shape ; to fashion ; to ac- 
commodate ; to fit ; to suit ; to adapt. 

*|.+ n T, <aO”l, 

'I .1 ■ I I'l. 1 I . ■■■I I • ' I I 1 ;■ - » ‘I'U, 

A‘'(. M 1 1 II' , ■ c'. i^ak. 

J . * 1» 1 ■■ I.,'. ■ - - MM .r.al 

! i> ... . I • : I • ' . . Milton, 

5. To adjust : to settle ; to close; to balance ; 
as, “ To square an account.” 

6. (Math.) To multiply into itself. Davies. 

7. (Naut.) To make square, as a yard or sail. 

Yaids lue ^uared when they are horizontal and at right 
angles with the keel. Dana. 

To square the circle, to find a square equal m area 
to the area of a given circle. This problem has been 
only approximately solved. The diameter of a cir- 
cle IS to the side of an equal square nearly as 44 
to 39. Hutton. 

SCIUArE, V. n. 1. To suit ; to fit; to accord. 

His description squares exactly to lime. Woodward. 

2. fTo take an attitude of offence or defence ; 
to quarrel. “But they do Hhak, 

To square off, to take an attitude of offence or de- 
fence ; to square, [Low.] 

SQUAre’LY, ad. In a square form; suitably; 
in conformity. Imago Seeouli, 16?6. 

SQUARE'NJpSS, n. State of being square. Moxon. 

SQUAr'JPR, 91. 1, One who, or that which, squares. 

2. One in an attitude of defence or of of- 
fence ; a quarreller, Shak, 

satlARE'-RiGGED (-rlgd), a. (Naut.) Noting a 

vessel, as a ship, the principal sails of which 
are extended by yards which are suspended 
horizontally ana by the middle, and not by 
stays, booms, and gaffs, or lateen or lug-sail 
yards. Mar. Diet, 

sauABE'— SAIL, n. (Natet.) Any sail extended 
to a yard, which hangs parallel to the horizon, 
as distinguished from the other sails which are 
extended obliquely : — a sloop’s or a schooner’s 
sail which hauls out to the lower yard ; — xised 
chiefiy to scud in a tempest. Mar. Diet. 

square'— TOED (-t5d), a. Having the toes or 
ends square, as boots or shoes. Mobinson. 

SQUAr'JSII, a. Somewhat square. La Costa. 

SQUAE-BOSE’, a. 1. (Nat. Hist.) 

Cut into deep segments that arc oUiML 
elevated above the plane of the '^Uh||p 
surface ; jagged. Maimder. 

2. (Bot.) Noting parts spread 
out at right angles, or nearly at ll 




Amongst known cheats, tojrZay upon the square 
You’ll be undone, ^ Rochester, 

To be upon the square with, to he even with. 

Drink, you dog, that we may be i^n the equare with her. 

Momtf&rt. Wright, 
— - 7V> he at square, to be in a state of quarrel lingf. 
« Palling at square with her husband.” HoUnshed. 
— To see how the squares go, to see how the game 
proceeds, — a chess-board or checker-board being 


out at right angles, or nearly at il 
right angles, from a common axis, 
as the leaves of some mosses, the involucre of 
some composite, &c. Lindlcy, 

SQUAR-ROSE'-SLASHED,® (Bot.) 

Sla'shed with minor divisions at 
right angles to the others, -wbl\ 

Lindley. 

SQUAR-Rd^SQ-DfiN'TATE, a. 

(Bot.) Noting leaves which have 

teeth on the mar^n bent aside ^^aarrose-BloBhed. 

from the plane of ks blade. IXenshw, 

SQUAR'ROys, a, (Bot.) Squarrose. Wright. 

sauAR^Ry-LOSE, a. Slightly squarrose. Gray. 

SQUASH (skwSsh), v. a. [See Quash.] [i. 
squashed; pp. SQUASHING, SQUASHED.] XQ 
crush ; to press into pulp or into a flat mass. 

Yet will she s^psash and break the raven’s eggs, Rbllwtd, 
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SQUASH (sfcwSsh), n. 1. Something soft, as a 
soft, unripe pod of pease. SAak. 

2. A sudden fall, as of some soft body, or a 
crushing of a soft body by a fall. Arhuthnot. 

3. A shock or concussion of soft bodies, or 

with a soft body. Swift, 

SQUASH (skw5sh), n. [Indian askT/tasquash.'] 
An American plant, and its fruit, of the genus 
CuGurhita^ allied to the pumpkin. 

jIG^TIus vegetable was used for food by the In- 
dians befoie the settlenieat of the country by the 
English, and its name is derived from them : ^^Askuta- 
squash, their «vhich the English from 

them rail .'>• .•>.*’ ' * kPilliams, 

summer when their [the Indians] corn is 
spent, squanter squashes is their best biead, a fruit 
like a young pumpkin. Woo<Ps JV'ew England^ 1G34. 

SQUASH (skwosh),w. {ZoU.) A species of weasel. 

The smell of our weasels, and emiine«, and poi'*catp n 

i* fyP l’,n .••lut.ji i •• } 'lif 
.. H I* ». ^ ' 


SQUEAL (skwcl), «. fi, [Sw. sgvaki. — See 
Squall.] [t. squealed ; pp, squealing, 
SQUEALED.] To Utter a prolonged, shrill, sharp 
cry, as a pig in pain. Tatler. 

SQUEAL, n. A prolonged squeak, or shrill, 
sharp ciy. Pennant, 

SQUEAM'ISH (sfcwS'mish), a. [Corrupted from 
qualmish. — See Qualm.T Having a taste dif- 
ficult to please ; easily disgusted ; over nice ; 
veiy particular ; fastidious ; queasy. 

He seemed very squeanmh in respect of the charge he had 
of tlio Princess Pamela. Hidtiey. 

He was too squeamibh to drink turtles* blood. Cook, 

Syn.— See Fastidious. 

SQUEAM'ISH-LY, od. In a squeamish manner ; 
fastidiously. * Warton. 

SQUEAM'JSH-NfiSS, n, L The state of being 
squeamish; fastidiousness. Sotith. 

2. {^Med.) The condition of a stomach that is 
readily afiected with nausea. Dunghson. 


SQUASrU-BUG (skwSsh'-), n, A fetid hemipter- 
ous insect very injurious to squash-vines ; 
Corem tristis. HarHs, 


SQUASH'^R, n. One who squashes. Cotgrave. 

SQUASH'Y (skwosh'e), a. Soft ; yielding. Roget. 

SQUAT (skwSt), n. [It. acquattarsi \ quattOy 
squatting, quiet, still. — W, yswatiOy a squat. — 
Perhaps from L. quietus, quiet. Skinner.'] \i, 

SQUATTED ; pp. SQUATTING, SQUATTED.] 

1. To sit down on the hams or heels ; to sit 
close to the ground; to cower. 

They . . . squat down on their breeches again. Dumpier. 

Canadians and f -t'Tc*' -'-r'-'*, 

aQuo/teef below bi' s' < ’i< . 

2. To settle on another’s lands, or on the 
public lands, without having a title. [Modern.] 

On either side of the bank, the colonists had been allowed 
to squat on allotted portions, until the suivey of the tu\in 
should be completed. WdLejield. 

SQUAT (skw3t), u. a. 1. To put or place on the 
hams or heels or close to the ground. 

She . . . squatted herself down on her heels. Cook, 

2, t To bruise or flatten by letting fall.G*/’o.s6. 

3. To squeeze ; to press. “ The boy ha^ squat 
his fingers.” [Vulgar.] Ralliwell. Bartlett. 

SQUAT (skw8t), a. 1. Sitting on the heels or 
hams, or close to the ground ; cowering. Sw^^t. 

Him there they found, 

Squat, like a toad, clo^e at the ear ot Eve. Mi/eoiu 

2. Resembling one who squats; -short and 
thick; dumpy. Squat or tall.” Prior. 

SQUAT (skw3t), n. 1. The posture of one who 
squats ; a coweiing posture. Dry den. 

2. A sudden fall. DerbeH. 

3. A small, separate vein of ore. HalliweU. 

4. A mineral consisting of tin ore and spar 

incorporated. Woodward, 

SQTJAT'T^R (skwSt'er), n, 1. One who, or that 
which, squats. 

2. One who settles on land, usually on new 
or wild land, without obtaining a legal title. 
[Modern*— XT- S. and Australia.] Robb. 

SQUAw, n. A wife or a woman ; — so used among 
some tribes of North American Indians. Drake. 


SQUAwl, t?. n. See Squall. 

SQUEAK (sfcwSk), v. n. ['W. gwichio, gwichian, to 
squeak, to squeal. — Ger. quieken ; Sw. sqpaka. 
— It. squittior, to yelp, to squeak. — Formed 
from the sound. Skimier^ \i. squeaked ; pp. 

SQUEAKING, SQUEAKED.] 

1. To make a sharp, shrill cry or noise ; to 

cry with a shrill, acute tone. *'The puppet 
s^ahsP “ Squeaking pigs.” Pope. 

Cart-whe«l8 squeak not when they axe liquored. jBacon. 

2. To break silence or secrecy, as from fear 

or pain. Dry den, 

SQUEAK, n. {W. gvjich, a squeak.] An acute, 
shrill cry, tone, or noise. 

Many a deadly grunt and doleful squeak. Dry dm. 


SQUEAK'IIR, n. I. One who, or that which, 
squeaks. “ Squeakers and bellowers.” Eehard. 
2. A young pigeon. 


SQUEAK’JNG, n. Act of one who, or that which, 
squeaks ; act of making a sharp, shrill cry or 
sound. The sqvsaldng of a fiddle.” Drydm. 


t SQUEAM'oyS, a. Squeamish. Chaucei\ 

SQUEA'§|-NESS,ft. Squeamishness. Hammond. 

t SQUEA'f Y> Queasy ; squeamish. Bp. Earle. 

SQUEEZ'A-BLE, a. That may be squeezed. Be. R. 

SQUEEZE (skwSz), v. a. [A. S- ewysan, to crush, 
to squeeze ; Frs, queaze ; Low Ger. qitesen. — 
W. gwasgu, — Old Eng. squire. — See Quash.] 
[z. squeezed; pp. squeezing, squeezed.] 

1. To press closely; to compress; to gripe. 

If gentle Damon did not squeeze her hand. Pope, 

2. To force out W pressure ; — commonly 
followed by out. “They squeezed the juice.” 
Dry den. “ And so squeeze out a tear.” Corbet, 

3. To oppress with hardships or extortion, 
as suWeets ; to crush ; to harass. L* Estrange, 

4. To force between close bodies. Johnson. 

SQUEEZE, V. n. To force a way by pressing, as 
through a narrow aperture; to ciowd. 

He is fain to squeeze haid bcibre he can gcto£ D Estrange. 

SQUEEZE, n. The act of one who stmeezes; 
pressure ; compression. Phillips, 

SQUEEZ'ING, n. 1. The act of pressing closely ; 
pressure ; compression. Wilkins. 

2. That which is forced out by pressure. 

Even to the dregs and squeezings of the brain. Pope. 

t SQUELCH, or SQUELSH, v. a. To crush. 

’Twas yonr luck ... to be squelc7ted. Beau. §• FI. 

t SQUELCH, n. A fiat, heavy fall, Hudibras. 

SQUfiNCH, V, a. To quench. [Low.] Beau. § FI, 

SQU5-TEAGUE' fskwe-tel'l, (7cA.) Amarine 
fish, abundant in Long Island Sound; Labrus 
squeteague ; — called also weak-fsh. Stover, 

SQUIb, n. [Of uncertain etymology. — From 
Ger. schieben, to shove. SJdnmr.] 

1. A little firework, or a cylinder of paper^ filled 
with explosive materials, that makes a whizzing 
and cracking noise when fired ; a cracker. Swift. 

A STi/ib, or fire of flax, which bums and crackles for a 
time, buc suddenly extingnishcs. Howell. 

2. A sudden flash. ^ Squibs of mirth.”Z>o?z«e. 

3. A little or petty censorious speech, or writ- 
ing ; a lampoon. [Colloquial.] Johnson, 

4. A petty fellow, or a person of mere noise. 
The squihSfin the common phrase, are called libellers. Tatler, 

SQUIb, u, n. To throw squibs ; to utter sarcas- 
tic reflections ; to fling. [Colloquial.] Qu. Rev. 

SQUId (skwld), n. (ZotJl.) A cephalopodous 
mollusk of the family Sepiadee] or cuttle-fishes ; 
— used as bait by fishermen. Forbes. 

SQUIg'GLE, V. n. 1. To shake a fluid about the 
mouth with the lips closed. [Local, Eng.] Forhy. 

2. To move about like an eel; to squirm. 
[Local and low, TJ, S.] Pickering, Bartlett, 

SQUIlL, n. [Gr. CKilXa\ L. scilla, squiUa', It. 
scilla; Sp, escHa; Fr, scille, squille. — Arab. 
asgyl] 

1. {Bot.) The uommon name of bulbous 
plants of the genus Scilla or Squilla, of which 
the Sqieillamaritima, or sea-onion, furnishes the 
well-known medicine called squill. Baird. 

2. (Med.) The bulb of the SquiUa maritima, 
or an extract or a tincture of it, Dunglison. 

3. (ZoOl.) A crustacean of the order Stomap- 


oda and genus Squilla, having large claws ter. 
minating in sharp hooks ; mantis crab. Baird, 

4. (Ent.) An insect covered with a crust 
composed of several rings ; — also called Squill^ 
insect. Grew, 

SQU{L-LiT'IC, a. Pertaining to squill. Holland. 
t SQUIN'ANCE, n. The quinsy. Horth, 

t SQUiN'4.N-CY, n. [It. sqmnanzia ; Fr. squinan- 
cie.] The quinsy. — See Quinsy. Bacon. 
SQUIN'§Y, n. Quinsy. — See Dunglison, 

SQUINT, a. [Dut. sekuin, sloping, oblique ; 
sehuirUe, a slope. — Perhaps the same word as 
askant. Richardson.] 

1. Looking obliquely. “ Squint Spender. 

2. Looking suspiciously. miUon. 

SQUINT, n, 1. A want of concordance of the 
optic axes ; an oblique look or vision. Swift. 

2. i^Arch.) An opening through the wall of a 
church so that persons in the transept may see 
the host. Clarke, 

SQUINT, n. [i. squinted ; pp. squinting, 

SQUINTED.] 

1. To look obliquely, or with the eyes differ- 
ently directed. Baco 7 i. 

2. To slope ; to deviate from a straight line ; 

to go obliquely. Weight. 

SQUINT, V. a. To turn obliquely, as the eye. 
“ He - . . sqimvts the eye.” Shah. 

SQUINT'^RjW. One who squints. Warton. 

SQUInt’-EYED (-Id), a. Having eyes that squint, 
or the axes of which are not coincident ; squint- 
ing ; affected with strabismus. Knolles. 

fSQUINT-l-FE'GO, a. Squinting. [A cant word.] 
The timbrel, and the squintifego maid. Di^yden. 

SQUInT'ING, n. The act of one who squints ; 
strabismus. P. Cyc. 

SQUINT'ING-LY, ad. With an oblique look, or 
oblique vision. Sherwood. 

t SQUJN'Y, -b. n. To look obliquely; to squint, 
[Cant.] ■ 

Dost thou squiny at me? Shak, 

SQUiR-.XR'£!H^:-AL, a. Pertaining to a squir- 
archy. Clarke, 

saufR'AR-€H Y, n. [Eng. sqidre and Or. to 
lule.] The body or the state of country-squires, 
[A modem cant word, Eng.] Sir E. Brydges, 

SQUIRE (skwir), n. [Contracted from esquire.] 

1. The shield-bearer of a knight ; an esquire. 

No earl, no baron, no knight, no sqmre. E. Brunerc. 

2. The title of a gentleman next in rank to 
a knight ; an esquire. [England.] Shak. 

3. A title of a justice of the peace, a magis- 
trate, a lawyer, or a gentleman. — See Esquire. 

SQUIRE (sfcwir), v. a. 1, To attend or wait on as 
a squire ; to esquire. . Chaucer. 

2. To escort, as a lady ; to wait on ; to attend. 

The third man squires her to a play. Delker. 

I squired his lady out of her chaise to-day. Swgi, 

SQUIR-EEN', n. A count^-sqnire ; a petty 
squire. [Modern, England.] Chrke, 

Ignorant and worthless squireens. Macaitday. 

A small countiy gentleman, in Hibernian-English called 
si.squireeiu Me. Rev, 

SQUIRE'HOOD (-hfid), ? Rank and state of 
SQUIRE'SHiP, ) an esquire. Shelton. 

SQUIRE'— LIKE, a. Resembling a squire. Shah. 
t SQUiRE'LY, a. Becoming a squire. Shelton. 
tSQUI-RtL’J-TY, «. Scurrility. Old Play. 

SQUYrm, %. n. To wriggle or twist about, as an 
eel; to writhe. Bailey. Ray. Holloway, 

t SQUIRR, V. a. [A. S. sceran, scyran, to shear, to 
cut,] To throw, as a flat thing, with the edge 
or cutting part foremost. Addison. 

II SQUIR'REL (skwir'rel, 
skwSr'rel, or skwtir’rel) 

[skwSr'r^l, S. W. P. J. F. 

Ja. K. Sm. G. Wr . ; skwur'- 
r^l, E. R. Wb. Kenrick.^ 

See Panegyric], n. [Gr. 
crHiovpoff; cKid, a shadow, 
and ohpb, a tail ; L, sciurus, 
sciuriolus ; Fr. ecureml.] (Zonl.) A small ro- 
dent mammal, of the family Sciurid(B, having 
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long toes armed with sharp claws, and a long, 
tufted tail. Baird, 

“ The i in this word ought not, according to 
analogy, to be pronounced like e ; but custom seems 
to have tixed it too hi inly in that sound to be altered 

without the appeaianco of pedantry.*’ Walker 

“ The irregular sound of i and y in squirrel and pam- 
ffijnc we may hope in time to hear loclaiined, a cor- 
respondent reformation having taken place in spirit 
and miracle, which weie once, but aie not now, pro- 
nounced sper'it and mer'^-cle.” Smart. 

II SaUIR'R?L~FiSH, n. A kind of perch. Crabh. 

SdU'fRT, V. a. [Old Fr. esqiiarter, to scatter. 
Talbot. — From Su. Goth. squcBtfa. Sermius. 
— With squirr, from A. S. sceran, scyran, to 
shear, to cut. Richardson,'\ [i. sauiUTED ; pp. 
SaUIRTINO, SaUIRTED.] 

1. To throw or cast so as to cut the air ; to 
squirr. “ I will sqnurt the pear.*’ Drayton. 

2. To throw or eject in a stream thiough a 
narrow orifice or pipe. 

SIrRoirersho mortally hated, and nqcd to hire follows to 
sqvtrt kennel water upon him us he pa^:>ed along butlmot 

SQ.UIRT, V. n. To pour or throw out words ; to 
prate. [Low.] U Estrange. 

SGIUIRT, n. 1. An instrument for forcibly eject- 
ing a small stream. Pope. 

2. A small, quick stream squirted. Bacon. 

SaUlRT'jpR, n. One who squirts. ArhxUhnot. 

SaUIRT'JNG-CC'cOM-BeR, w. {Bot.^ A dicoty- 

ledonous ]3lant, the fiuit of which, when ripe, 
casts out its seeds and juice with great force, 
through the hole in the base where the foot- 
stalk is inserted; EebaUmn eh,terium: — the 
fruit of Ecbaliitm clatcrium. Baird. 

SClUiR'Y, n. The body of squires. Brunne. 

STAb, V. a. [From Dut. siaven, to fix to estab- 
lish ; or from Ger. stab, a staff. Skinner. Rich* 
ardson.‘\ [t. stabbed ; pp. stabbing, stabbed.] 

1. To pierce with a pointed weapon; to 
thrust a pointed weapon into, 

Clarence, 

That staJMd me In the field by Tewksbury. Skak. 

2. To wound mortally or wantonly. Philips, 

STAb, V. n, 1. To give a wound with a pointed 
weapon ; to make a stab. 

With ahortened sword to stafi in closer war. Dryden. 

2. To give a mortal wound. 

Ilu speaks poniards, and every word stabs. Shak. 

To stab ««, to offer or attempt to stab. SJudt. 

STAb, n. 1. A wound or tliriist with a pointed 
weapon. ** A base assassin’s stahP Howe, 

2, A injury done covertly. Jo/inson, 

n, [L., the mother stood,} 
(iirw5.) A Latin hymn on the crucifixion, com- 
mencing with these words. Moore, 

STAB'BJPR, w. 1. One who stabs; a privy mur- 
derer ; an assassin Johnson. 

2. {Nant.) An instrument to prick holes 
with; a pricker. Dana. 

BTAb'BING-LY, ad. With intention to wound or 
injure secretly; so as to injure. Wright. 

STA-BlL’r-MjBNT,». ]JL. stabilimentum.} The act 
of making stable or firm ; firm support, [r.] 
Siokiliment, propagation, and shade. Bcrhami. 

t STA-bIl'i-TATB, V. a. To make stable. More. 

BTA-BIL^I-TY, n. [L. sicd)ilitas\ It. stability ; 
Sp. esMiUaad ; Fr. stabiUte.} 

1. The state of being stable ; firmness ; steadi- 
ness; fixedness ; permanence. Temple, 

2. Fixedness or firmness of mind ; constancy ; 
as, ** A man of stability.** 

3. Fixedness ; solidity ; — opposed to fluidity. 

Fluidness and st^Uty are contrary qualitiog, BoyJe. 

Syn.— See Constancy. 

STA’BLE (-bl), a. FL. stabilis; sto, stare, to 
stand; It, stabile", ST^.estahle; Pr. stable.’] 

1. Able to stand or endure ; fixed ; firaily es- 
tablished; durable; permanent. 

This region of chance and vanify, where nothing is stcAle, 
nothing equal, Jiogera. 

2. Fixed in resoluixon, purpose, or conduct ; 
firm ; constant ; steady ; not fickle or wavering. 

Even the perfect angels were not stable. JDcwiea. \ 

Stable equilibrium, (Physics.) a condition in which, 
if a body sup^iorted is slightly displaced fiom its po- 
sition of equilibrium, the forces acting upon it tend to 
bring it back to that position. This occurs when the 
centre of gravity of the body would be obliged to as- 


cend if it were displaced, while in Uttering or unsU* 
ble equilibrium it would descend. , Young. 

Syn. — See Firm. 

STA'BLE, n. [L. stahulum ; sto, stare, to stand ; 
Sp. estahlo ; Fr. stable.] A house or building for 
horses or other beasts ; a stall. P?'tor, 

STA'BLE, V. n. [L. stabulor."] [t. STABLED ; pp. 
STABLING, STABLED.] To dwell or be kept in 
a stable, as beasts. Milton, 

STA'BLE, V, a. 1. f To make stable, Drayton, 
2. To put or keep in a stable. Spetiser, 

STA'BLE— BOY”, n, A boy who attends in a stable 
or acts as ostler. Swift, 

STA'BLE— KEEP'jpR, n. One who keeps a stable. 

STA'BLE— M An, n, A man who attends in a 
stable ; a groom ; an ostler. Bramston, 

STA'BLE-NESS, w. Fixedness; firmness; steadi- 
ness ; constancy ; stability ; permanence. Shak, 

STA'BLE— r6 6 M, n. Boom or space in a stable, 
or for stables. Ash, 

STA'BLE-STAnd, n. (Eng. Forest Laio.) The of- 
fence of being at a standing in a foiest, in such 
a position or act, as with a bow bent, or with 
greyhounds in a leash ready to slip, as to af- 
ford presumptive evidence of an intention to 
kill the king’s deer. Cowell, 

The act of, or room for, housing 
Thomson, 


STA'BLING, n. 
horses, &c. 

f STAb'LJSII, v. C5. To establish. Spenser. 

t STAB'L|Sn-M3&NT, n. Establishment. More. 

STA'BLY, ad. Firmly ; steadily ; fixedly. Iluloet, 

t StAb-U-LA'TION, n. [L. stabulatlo.'] The act 
of, or a place for, housing beasts. Cocker am, 

$tJc*CJ ' TO, n. [It.] (^Mus,) A word denoting 
that the passage over which it is written is to be 
performed in a short, pointed, and distinct man- 
ner ; — opposed to legato. Moore. 

STAOK, n. [Sw. stack; Dan. sfa/c.— From Dut. 
steken, to stick. Skinner. — From A. S. stigan, 
to rise. TooJie^ 

1. A quantity of hay, grain, straw, wood, &c., 
piled up and brought to a point or a ridge at top. 

jgeir ** A stack of wood [in England] is one hun- 
dred and eight cubic feet.” Smxnonds, 

2. A number of chimneys or funnels stand- 
ing together. Wheman, 

3. A number of muskets or rifles placed to- 

gether with their breeches on the ground, and 
the bayonets crossing each other, so as to form 
a conical pile. Sim7nonds. 

STACI?, V, a. p. STACKED; pp. STACKING, 

STACKED.] To place or pile up into a stack or 
into stacks. Mortimer. 

STAck'A<?^E, n. Things stacked, as hay, grain, 
&c. ; — also a tax on such, [r.] Jlolmshed. 

STAOK'^JT, n, A stockade. Sir W, Scott. 

STAcK'— GXJArd, n, A covering of canvas or tar- 
paulin for a haystack. Loudon. 

STAok'ING-bAnd, n. A stacking-belt Wright. 

STAOK'lNG-BfiLT, n. A belt or band for bind- 
ing thatch on the top of stacks. Clarke. 

STAck'ING-STAND, n, A stand or stage used 
in making stacks. Clarke, 

STAok'-YARD, n. A yard for stacks. Clarke, 

STAO'T^; (stSfc't?), n. [Gr. oraKr/i ; arrd^o), to drop ; 
L. stacte,'\ ^ The oil which trickles from fresh 
myrrh or cinnamon ; oil of myrrh or cinnamon. 

Sweet spicee, itacte, and onyolm. Bxod. xxx. U. 

STAb'DLE, n. [A. S. stathel, stathol, a founda- 
tion ; stede, a place ; siandan, to stan A] 

1. That on which any thing stands ; a sup- 
port ; a foundation ; a basis. Johnson, 

2. t A staff; a crutch. Spenser. 

3. A small tree, or a young tree left standing 
when the large trees in a woodare cut ; standard. 

Coppice-woi^, if you leave in them staddtes too thick, 
will run to bushes ana briers. Paeon. 

STAd'DLE, V, a. To leave staddles in, as a wood. 
Then see It well a<adb;Zece without and within. Tmsr. 

STAD'DLE— !R66f, n. The roof or covering of a 
stack. Clarke, 

STADE, n. 1. A furlong; a stadium, [n.] Dmne. \ 

2. A landing or shipping place. Siwmonds. \ 


STADE'— DIJE^ (-duz), n. pi. Tolls formerly lev. 
ied on ships in the Elbe; — so named from 
Stade, a small city of Hanover. Simmonds. 

STADE'— TOLL, n, Stade-ducs. Cyc* of Com. 

StA 71,; pi. bTA ' Di-A, [L., from Gr. 

ct66iov ; It. stadio ; Sp, estado ; Fr. stade.} 

1. (Axit.) The principal Greek itiner.uy meas- 

ure of length, adopted by the Bonians chiefly 
for nautical and astronomical measurements, 
e^ual to 600 Greek, or 025 Boman, feet, or one 
eighth of a Boman mile, or 606 feet and 9 
inches in English measurement: — the course 
for foot-races at Olympia in Greece, which was 
exactly a stadium in length. W?}i. Smith. 

2. (^Med.) The stage or period of a disease, 

especially of an intermittent. Dunglison, 

STALT'UOLD-^R (stht'liold-er), 7U [Dut. stad. 
hoitder; stad, a city, a town, and hovder, a 
holder, a keeper.] Formerly the chief magis- 
trate 01 pu’^-Ident of ihe lepubho of the Seven 
United Provinces of the Ncthcilands; — in the 
cantons of German Switzerland, the civil officer 
who is next to the landaniinun. P, Cyc, 

STAdt'IIOLD-JPR-ATE, 71, The state or the of- 
fice of stadtholdcr. Grattan, 

STAnT'il6LD-?:R-sii!p, n. The office of stadt- 
holder ; stadtholderate. A. S 7 nith, 

STApp, n. ; pi. stX vn^, or stX vess. — See Staves. 
[A. S. stqf; Dut. stcif; Ger. stab; Dan. 
stav; Sw. staf; Icel. stafr. — Adelmig thinks 
it related to Eng. siijf, and L. stipes, a post.] 

1. A stick used for support in wnlking; a 

caiio. Leaning on ... his //cA xi. 21. 

Take nothing for your jouruoy, neither staves, nor scrip. 

Luke ix. 3. 

An old, old man, with heard as wliite ns snow. 

That on ii hia lueblu steps did irainc. Spenser, 

2. That which supports or upholds ; a sup- 
port ; a prop ; a stay. Isa, lii, 1. 

The boy was the very stajJ of my ago. Shak, 

3. A Stick used as a weapon ; a club. 

Are ye come out, as against a thief, with swords and stares 
for to take me ? Matt. xxvi. 55. 

With forks and staves the felon they pursue. Dryden. 

4. The long part or handle, as of a weapon ; 
a shaft. '' The staff of his spear.” 1 Sam, xviii, 7. 

6. A round of a ladder. Broton. 

6. A stick borne as an ensign of office or 

badge of authority. Ilaxjward. 

This staff, mine ofiico badge in court. Shak. 

7. (Kaut.) A pole to hoist flags upon. Da 7 ia, 

lie flirthwith ft-om the glittering stoyJT unfurled 

The imperial eubigu. Milton. 

5. (Arch.) A cylindrical piece used for filling 

the lower part of a fluting of a column ; niden- 
ture. Brande. 

9, (Surg.) A steel instrument with a groove 

on its convex surface, used for directing the 
gorget or knife in lithotomy. DtmgUson. 

10. [Low Ger. staf, stave, a writing; stavm, 
to read for another to repeat. — Icel. staf, a 
staff or stanza. Johnson^ A stanza, or a series 
of verses so disposed that when it is concluded, 
the same order begins again ; a stave. Shak, 

Mr. Cowley had found out that no kind of staff is proper 
for an hei oie pot m, as being all too lyrical. Drytwiu 

_ 11. (Mils.) The five horizontal and parallel 
lines and the spaces between them, on which 
the notes arc placed. Moore. 

Jacob staff, (Surocying.) a staff sometimes used 
instead of a tripod to support the compass. JDa* ^ P. 
— TV) have or Jerrp the staff in one^s hand, to retain 
possession of one’s property. — To put dovm one^s 
staff, to take up one’s residence. — To patrt wUk the 
staff, to part with one’s property. HcdliweU. 

JtSB" ** The plural staff has hitherto been generally 
written staves, a puzzling and useless anomaly, both 
in form and sound ; for all the compounds ot .staff are 
regular; as distaffs, wlupstaffi, Upataffs, Jlagstaffs, 
ouartsrsteffs, — Staffs is now sometimes used ; as ‘ I 
saw the husbandmen bending over their staff'>.^ Lord 
Caernarvon.'*'* Ooold Brovm, — In some uses of the 
word staff, it has the regular plural, as seen in the 
following article. 

Syn. — A staff soxvoB as a support for a person in a 
state of motion ; stay and prop are supports of things 
in a state of rest. Astxffto lean upon ; a staff, cane, or 
stick to walk with ; a emdeh for the lame ; a crook 
used by sheplierds ; a crosier, the crook of a bishop, the 
symbol of his pastoral office. 

StAff, n , ; pi. stXpes. 1. (Mil.) The body of offi- 
cers intrusted with the direction of the several 
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departments of the army, in aid of the com- 
mander-in-chief. Stocqueler, 

2. The body of officers or persons assisting 
an engineer, or the body of officers attached to 
any establishment. Clarke, 

Qarnsoa staffs the town-major, the foit-major, and 
the ^orr ;* .’i*. — - djutant-gen- 

eral, I . ‘ ■ _ mi'. > i-. i- ■ f brigade, the 

coinmissiuy-general, the paymaster geneial, ini»pec- 
tor-generals of hospitals, staff- surgeons, chaplains to 
the forces, deputy judge-advocates, and provost-mar- 
shals, with their respective deputies and assistants. 
— Personal stajf, military secietaries, with their as- 
sistants, and aides de camp, who are appointed by 
the general, and are constantly about his person. — 
Regimental staff, the adjutant, the quartermaster, the 
chaplain, and the surgeon. Stocqaeler, 

f n. An attendant bearing a staff. 

“ Staffiers on foot.” Kudibras, 

t STAff^ISH, a. Stiff ; harsh ; severe. Ascham, 
STAfF'-6F-PJ-C^;ii, An officer of the staff. 

STAfp'-TREE, «. {Bof.) The common name of 
shrubs or small trees of the genus Ceiastrus, 
having alternate leaves and numerous small 
flowers. Loudon. 


STAG, n. [From A S. stidan ; M. Goth, staggan^ 
stiggan, to stick. Skinner. — From A. S- stigan, 
to ascend, to rise. Tooke.'\ 

1. The red deer ; Cervits elaphus : — the male 
of the red deer ; a hart. — See Debr. Eng. Cyc. 

Thr —r ^ -fii • <*• 1 '•round 

Ho I 111 ', Milton. 

2. A casLiateu oiiU. i,JLocai, Eng. and TJ. S.] 

In some parts of England it is called also seff, 
buU-seffi S'*!*! hull-stag. Holloway, Orose. 

3. A wren : — a romping giil : cock-tur- 

key a colt ; a filly. [Local, Eng.] Wright. 

4. An outside, irregular jobber or broker in 

stocks, shares, &c. * — a getter up of sham com- 
panies, or one who tries fraudulently to obtain 
shares. [Cant.] Wright. Clarke, 

STAG'-BEE-TLB, n. (Ent,) A k‘rd of bort^, 
called from the very large and r'a. 
ble of the males, Eng, Cyc. 

STA^B, n. [Old Fr. estage ; Fr. etage^ a story, a 
floor, a step, a degree, a stratum. — A. S. stmqer, 
a stair. — The past participle of A. S. etigan^ 
(Dut. stijgen ; Ger. steigen)^ to rise, to ascend, 
to mount. Tooke.'\ 

1. t A story of a house. Wicklijfe. 

2. A raised floor or platform, as for an exhi- 
bition, “ A mountebank’s stage.” Tatler, 

We princes, T tell you, are set on stages in the sight and 
view of all the woild. Queen Elizabeth, 

3. The theatre ; the place of scenic or theat- 
rical entertainments. 

All the world ’s a stage^ 

And all the men and women merely players. Shak. 

Soul of the age! 

The applause, delight, the wonder of our stagel 

My Shakespeare, use’ JB. Jbnson. 

4. A place where any thing is publicly exhib- 
ited or performed. “ Stage of fools.” Shak. 

5. A scaffold or staging. Simmonds. 

6. (ArcA.) The part of a buttress between 

any two of its splayed faces. Britton. 

• 7. A single step of gradual process; a de- 
gree of advance or progression ; a period. 

The first <aage of healing, or the discharge of matter, is by 
surgeons called digestion Sharju 

Brought to perfection by gradual advances through several 
hard and laborious ttages of du>ciphne. Rogers, 

8. As much of a journey as is travelled with- 
out intermission ; the distance or road between 
one place of rest to the next on a journey. 

Our next stage brought us to the mouth of the Tiber. 

Addison. 


9. A coach or carriage running regularly be- 
tween two places for conveying passengers ; a 
stage-coach. Macaulay. 

A place was taken in the Stamfbrd nUige, Fawkes. 

A parcel sent by the stage, Cowper. 

I went in the sixpenny stage. Svoift. 

A Mr. Smith comes into the city every morning on the top 
of one of the Blackwall stages. JRd, Rev, 


The use of stage, for a stage-coach, lias been 
styled an Americanism. Pickering. — “ Stage is the 
American term for stage-coach, and it is sometimes, but 
rarely, used in that sense by the English.” JVbw Rm. 
Cyc. — On this the London Athen»um remarks, 
“ Stage is now but very rarely used in that sense, 
because stages are themselves a rarity ; but the word 
has only disappeared with the thing ” 


t STAGE, t?, a. To exhibit ou a stage ; to exhibit 
publicly. ** To stage me.” Shak. 


STA9B^-B6x, n. A box in a theatre close to the 
stage. Baksr. 

STA^E'— cAR-RJA^E (k&r'ru), w. A stage-coach; 
a stage. Political Diet. 

STACIE '-COACfl (staj'koch), n. A coach or car- 
riage that travels legulurly at stated times, for 
the accommodation of passengers. Addison. 

STAgiE'-COACIl-MAN, n. A driver of a stage- 
coach ; a stage-driver. Mansfield. 

STA^E'-DOOR (-dor), n. The actors’ and work- 
men’s entrance to a theatre. Johnson. 

STA^E'— DRlV-?R, n. The driver of a stage- 
coach; a stage-coachman. Morse. 

t STA^E'LY, a. Belonging to, or befitting, the 
stage. “ Stagelg visage.” Bp. Taylor. 

STA^E'— PLAY, n. Theatrical or dramatic enter- 
tainment ; a drama. D) yden. 

STA^E^-PLAY-JgR, n. One who represents char- 
acters on the stage ; an actor. Arhuthnot. 

STAG'^R, w. 1. An actor on the stage. B. Jomon. 

2. An old practitioner. VBsUatige. 

3. A horse used on. a stage-coach. Stmmonas. 

t STA^'Jg-RY, n. Exhibition or show on the 
stage ; scenic exhibition. Milton. 

STA^E'— VE-Hi-OLE, n. A stage-coach. Coelehs. 

STAg'— E-VIL (stag'5-vl), n. {Farriety') A kind 
of palsy in the jaw of a horse. Crabb. 

STA(j1E'— WAG-ON, n. A wagon or carriage run- 
ning between two places for the conveyance of 
passengers and goods ; a stage-coach. Ash. 

STAg'GARD, n. A hart four year Id. Ainsworth. 

STAG'G^R, V. n. [Dut. staggeren, to stagger, or 
as written by Chaucer and Bei'ners, to siakker, 
may be formed from stack, past participle of 
stick, to cleave, to be fixed, to hesitate. Richard- 
son . — Old Eng. stakker.'] p, staggered ; pp. 

STAGGERING, STAGGERED.] 

1. To Stand or walk totteringlv, or without 
steadiness ; to reel ; to totter “ Deep was the 
wound ; he staggered with the blow.” Dryden. 

2. To begin to yield or give way. ** The en- 
emy staggers.” Addison. 

3. To hesitate ; to begin to doubt ; to waver. 

He staggered not at the promise of God. Rom. iv. 20. 

A mail may, if he were fearful, stagger in this attempt. Shak. 

Syn. — To stagger, reel, and totter, all imply in- 
voluntary and unsteady morion. Intoxication causes 
a person to stagger and reel ; weakness causos him to 
totter. A drunkard staggers and reels in attempting 
to walk ; children and old men totter. 

STAG'GER, V, a. 1. To make to stagger. Bhak. 

2. To cause to doubt, hesitate, or waver ; to 
make less steady or confident. 

Whosoever will read the history of this war will find him- 
self much staggered, and put to a kind of riddle. Hoviell, 

When a prince ihils In honor and justice, *ti8 enough to 
stagger his people in their allegiance. HBstrange. 

STAg'GBR—B'USH, n, {Bot.') A Korth American 
plant, growing in low, sandy places, near the 
coast, and bearing large, nodding flowers ; An- 
dromeda mariema. Gray. 

STAg'G^JR-ING, n. The act of reeling. Shak. 

STAG'GER-iN'G-LY, ad. 1. In a staggering or 
reeling manner. ’ Granger. 

2. With doubt or hesitation. Browne. 

STAG'GlglR^, n. pi. 1. (Farriery.) A kind of 
apoplexv which attacks horses, attended at first 
with dulness, sleepiness, and staggering when 
standing, and finally with delirium and convul- 
sions, and, often, blindness. It is generally 
fatal. Youatt. 

2. t Madness ; wild, irregular conduct. Shak. 

Mad staggers, inflammation of the brain, or brain- 
fever in horses. Youatt, 

STAg^GJPR-WORT (-wflrt), n. A plant. Booth. 

STAg'— h6i&ND, n. A hound used in hunting the 
stag or deer. Booth. 

STA<?'ING, n. 1, The management of, or the act 
of travelling in, stage-coaches. C. Colton. 

2. A stage or platform for support, as of work- 
men ; a 'scaffolding. [U. S.] Pickering. 

STA^'I-RITE, n. A native of Stagira, an ancient 
town of Macedonia; — an appellation applied 
especially to Aristotle. Burke. 


StAg'MA, n. [Gr. ardyfta, a drop; ord^w, to 
drop.] l^Chem.) A distilled liquor, [r.] Crabb. 

STAG’NAN-CY, n. Stagnation. Cotton. 

STAg'NANT, a, [It. stagnante ; Fr. stagnant^ 

1. Standing, as -water; not flowing or run- 

ning ; not agitated ; motionless ; still ; quiet. 
“ Stagnant water.” Woodward. 

2. inactive; inert; sluggish; torpid; heavy; 

dull. “ The stagnant soul.” Irene. 

STAG'NANT-LY, ad. In a stagnant manner. 

STAG'NATE, f?. n. [L. stagno, stag'natum ; stag- 
num, a piece of standing water ; It. stagnate ; 
Sp. estancarsei Old Fr. siagner.} [i. stag- 
nated ; pp. STAGNATING, STAGNATED.] 

1. To cease to run or flow, as water ; to be 
stagnant, motionless, or still ; to stand still. 

The water which now arises must have all stagnaied at 
the surface. Woodward. 

2. To be dull, quiet, or inactive. Clarke* 

Syn.— See Stand, 

tSTAG’NATE, a. Stagnant. Somerville. 

STAG-NA'TION, n. \lX. risiagnamento \ Sp. es- 
tagnacioni Yr. stagnation.'] The state of being 
stagnant; cessation of flowing or running, as 
of a fluid. “ Stagnation of vapors.” Addison. 

STAG'WORM (-warm), n. A kind of insect that 
is troublesome to deer. Clarke. 

STAHL'IAN (stil'ysm), n. (Med.) An advocate 
or supporter of Stahlianism. Dunglison. 

STAHLaAN-I§M (sril'y?^n-izm), n. (Med.) The 
doctrine of Sfahl, a German physician, who 
considered every vital action under the direction 
and presidency of the soul. Dungiison. 

STAID, i. & p. from stay. Stayed. — See Stay. 

STAID (stad), a. [From sf«y.] Sober; gravo ; 
steady ; not wild. “ Staid persons.” Addison. 

STAID 'LY, ad. In a staid manner ; soberly. Lee. 

STAID'N^SS, n. Sobriety; gravity; steadiness; 
regulaiity, “ Fixed staidness,” Glanvill. 

STAIN (stan), v. a, [Old Fr. desteindre\ Fr. 
feindre, from L. iingo, to tinge, to dye.^'W. 
ystemio. — “ Stain is fonned from distain, as 
sdain from disdain.” Richardson.] \i. stained ; 
pp. staining, stained.] 

1. To discolor; to spot; to sully; to soil*, to 

tarnish; to maculate; to blot. “His armor 
stained, erewhile so bright.” Milton. 

Their blood shall be sprinkled upon my garments, and I 
will stain all my raiments. Jsa. Ixiii. 3. 

2. To dye ; to tinge ; to color. Davies. 

3. To paint with metallic oxides or chlorides, 

and fuse their colors into the surface of, as 
glass, Ure. 

4. To spot -with guilt ; to pollute ; to disgrace. 
He would not have his honor stained for any crown. Mere. 

Syn. — To stain, acU, sully, tarnish, blot, maculate, 
and discolor, all imply the act of dimmislung bright- 
ne«fa or injmiiig the appearance of an object ; but to 
stnvn is stumper than the other lei ms, and is variously 
applied. Various things are stamed ; the hands may 
be itaiwcdwith blood ; the character ^ftaiwcd by crimes. 
To stain is sometimes used in a pood sense ; as glass 
IS stained to ornament it. Books and linen are soiled j 
paper is blotted or maculated ; glass is sullied by smoke ; 
bright metals are tarnished and discolored. Honor is 
sullied I glory tarnished, — See COLOR. 

STAIN, 4?. n. To take or receive stains ; to be- 
come stained. Shak. 

STAIN, n. 1. A discoloration ; a spot of a dif- 
ferent color ; a blot. “ Crimson stains.” Pope. 

2. Taint of guilt or infamy ; tarnish ; pollu- 
tion; disgrace; blemish. 

Sanctity that shall receive no slain. MiUon. 

A stafn upon them for waut of merit. Rroome. 

3. Cause of disgrace; reproach; shameu 

“ The stain of all -womankind.” Sidney. 

Syn. — See Blemish. 

STAIN'JgJE, n. One who stains or dyes. Johnson. 

STAIN'L^ISS, a. 1. Free from stains, blots, or 
spots. “ Stainless hue.” Sidney. 

2. Free from reproach or guilt; ^iltless; 
unsullied. “ Fresh and stainless youth.” Shak. 

STAIN'L^SS-LY, ad. In a stainless manner. Cl. 

ST Air (stir), n. [A. S, steeger ; stigan, to ascend. 
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to mount; Dut. steiqer\ Dan. stige, a ladder; 
Sw. stege, — See Stage.] 

1. A scries or flight of steps for ascending, as 
from the lower to the up.pei part of a house, or 
from one story to another; — now commonly 
used in the plural. “ A winding stair (ihaii- 
cer, “ The stairs that mount the Capitol,” Sheik. 

I would have one only goodly loora above stairs. Bacon. 

2. One step of a flight of steps. Britton. 

The phrase a pair of stairs, for a set of steps, 
or a Jlijrfit of stairs, tliough condemned by many gram- 
marians, is supported by respectable autlioiities, as 
Dr, Goldsmith, Dr. Barney, Thos. Campbell, &;c. — See 
Pair. 

STAIR'— CAR-P^IT, n. A carpet for stairs. 

StAiR'CASE, n. A series of stairs with the walls 
and balustrades enclosing them. Britton. 

STAlR'-IlfiAD, n. The top of a staircase. Addison. 

STAir — ROD, n. A rod for confining a stair car- 
pet ill its place. Simmonds. 

BTAfTH, 71. A line of rails on a stage or plat- 
form, goncrally near navigable waters, fiom 
which vessels arc loaded. Simmonds. 

STATTH'MAN, w. A man employed in weighing 
and shipping coals at a staith. Simmonds, 

stake, 7t. [A. S. sface ; stician, to stick ; Dut. 

staak ; Frs. 5r Ger. stake ; Dan. stage ; Sw, 
stake ; Icol. st'oeki'. — It. steccone ; Sp. cstaca.'l 

1. A stick or iiiece of timber fixed, or to be 
fixed, in the ground, especially by driving. 

In Fiance, the giapes that make the wine grow upon low 
vines buund tu binall stakes. Bacon. 

2. A long piece of wood, used in a palisade 
or in a fence. 

A Bharpened stake strong Dryaa found. Dryden. 

3. A post to which a beast is tied to be baited, 
or to which a martyr is bound to be burn ed. J .Fox. 

4. That which is pledged, wagered, or put at 
hazard ; money deposited as a wager or pledge. 

The game was so contrived tliat one particular cast took 
up the whole stake. ArOuthnot. 

Hu ventures little for so great a stale. Mure. 

6. The state of being pledged, wagered, or 
put at hazard ; — commonly proceaed by at. 

Every moment Cato’s life ’s at stake. Addison. 

6. A small anvil used on a bench. Moxon. 

Stake and rice, a fence formed by stakes driven into 
the giound, iiitei woven with branches and twigs. 

Loudon. 

STAKE, V. a. [i. STAKED ; pp. ST.VKINO, STAKED.] 

1. To fasten, support, or defend with stakes. 

Slake and bind up your weakest plants. Evelyn. 

2. To mark the limits of, by stakes driven, as 
of a piece of land; — used with ouit. Clarke. 

3. To wager ; to hazard ; to put to hazard. 

The desperate gamester wiio had staked his person and 

liberty on a labt throw of the dice. Gibbon. 

4. To pierce with a stake, [n.] Spectator. 

STAKE'-FfiL-LOW, n. One tied or burnt at the 
same stake with another* Southey. 

STAKE'-HfiAD (-hSd), {Rope-making.) A stake 
with wooden pins in the upper side, to keep 
strands apart. Clarke. 

STAKE'-HOLD-JpR, n. One who holds stakes, or 
with whom bets are deposited. Booth. 

STA-LAC'TJC, ) Relating to, or resem- 

STA-lAc^TJ-OAL, ) bling, a stalactite. Derham. 

STA-lAC'TI-Fc3RM, a. Having the form of a 
stalactite. Phillips. 

STA-LAc'TITE, n.\ pi. ST^c-LXc'TiTES. [It. 
sialatHte ; Sp. estalactita ; Fr. stalactHe.'-^’Fxom 
Gr. oToZdJw, to drop, to drip.] {Min.) A pen- 
dent mass of limestone formed in a limestone 
cavern by the percolation, through their rocky 
roofs, of water holding lime in solution. Dana. 

tSTAL-AO-Ti'Ti§, w. Stalactite. Woodward. 

STAl-AC-TIt'JO, I a. Relating to, or like, 

STAL-AC-TiT't-OAL, i stalactites. P. Cyc. 
STAl.AO-tIt'I-F(5RM, a. Stalactiform. Wright. 

STA-LAg'MITE, n. [It. stalagmite I Fr. stalag’- 
mite. — From Gr. aralaypti, dripping, dropping; 
araldl^ta, to drop, to drip.] {MinJ) A layer or 
deposit of limestone formed on the floor of a 
limestone cavern by evaporation of water hold- 


ing lime in solution, which drops through the 
roof. Dana. 

STAL-AG-MIt'IO, ? Relating to, or like, 

STAl-AG-MIt' 1-CAL, S stalagmites. Vre. 

STAL-AG-MXT'I-CAL-LY, ad. In the form or 
manner of stalagmite.* Btickland. 

STAl'D^IR, 71. A frame to set casks on Smart. 

STALE, a. [Dut. &: Ger. stal% A. S. stal, steal, a 
place, — a place in which things are exposed tor 
sale. — Dut. stullen, staellen\ Old Fi. estaller 
(Fr. Haler), to set upon a stall, to expose to 
the view of all customers, comers, and passen- 
gers. Richat'dson.) ^ 

1. Altered by age, or worse for age ; old ; 
tasteless ; flat. “ The bread was stale f* Swift. 

Upon two distant pots of ale. 

Not knowing whicli waa mild or stale. P) tor. 

2. Worn out ; faded ; decayed ; having passed 
the period of youth. “ A stale viigin.” Sliak. 

3. Used till of no esteem; worn out of ic- 

I gard 01 notice. “ His pictensions grew stale for 

want of a timely opportunity.” Sioift. 

Wit itself, if stale, is less taking. Grew. 

Stale demand, {Law.) a claim winch has been for a 
long time undeiiianded. Bourirr. 

STALE, n. 1. Stalemate. ** A stale at chess.” 

Bacon. 

2. t The form of a bird placed or set up to 
allure a hawk, or other bird of prey. 

I, like the hawk that soars in good estate, 

I)id spy a state. Mir. for Mag. 

3. t Any thing used to allure or draw on ; a 
lure ; a decoy ; a pretence ; a trick. 

Tins easy fhol must he my $tale, sot up 

To catch the people’s eyes. Dryden, 

4. t A stalking horse. B. Jonson. 

5. t A prostitute ; a strumpet. Sha/i.. 

6. t Old beer ; beer kept until flat. Johnsmi. 

7. f Old urine, particularly of beasts. S%oift. 

STALE, n. [A. S. stel, steU^ A handle or stock, 
as of a rake or other implement. Mofiimer. 

t STALE, V. a. To make stale or old ; to wear out. 
Age cannot wither her, noi custom stale 
Her iiitinitc variety. Shak. 

STALE, 1 ). 71. [Dut. Ger. stallen, to stable, to 
stale ; Dan. staUe ; Sw. stalla.'] \i. staled ; pp. 
STALING, STALED.] To VO id urinc, as a horse i 
or other boast. Ilitdihras. 

t STALE'LY, ad. Of old ; of long time. B. Jonson. 

STALE'MATE, n. {Chess.) The position of a i 
king when he is not in chock, but cannot be i 
moved without being checked. Agnel. \ 

STALE'NgSS, n. State of being stale. Addisoii. ! 

STALK(stawk), v.n. {A.B. stadcan.l [^. stalked; 
pp. STALKING, STALKED.] | 

1. To walk softly and warily, as a fowler be- 
hind a stalking-horse. Gower. \ 

The fowler is employed his limed twigs to set; 

One unduineathhls horse to get aalioot doth stalk. Drayton. 

2. To walk as on stilts, or with lofty and 

proud steps. | 

Jlii monstioii*; oneniv 

With -tiudy step** ciiine '•toV.nnj in liis t'ghf. Shak. 

With manly mien he sf ailed along tl.e giouiid. Dryden. \ 

STAlK (stawk)j V. a. To watch or follow softly 
in order to seize, as prey. 

When a lion is very hungry, and lying in wait, the sight 
M I i ^ ■ 'I n .'ot'.’n'l h — Vman, 

wi 1 , ..'i'' 'I.i* i' ■ jr : iji. m'- * 1 • I 't." t . i> i|'|.i ned to 

r* I ic.' i( ' ' I ! *i »i . I 'V > • I , , I .1 ’ I ■ . diking 
h 'll 'n <■ h < -<■ 1 f'l bv *,■ I 'l'! 1 1 i • v,- i cn 

Dr. Livingstone's Traoels. 

STALK (st9iwk), n. [A. S. sicelg, a column ; Dut. 
steel, a stem, a stalk; Ger. stiel\ Dim. stilk', 
Sw. — Gr. the trunk of a tree.] 

1. 'the stem of a plant, flower, leaf, or leaf- 
let; a stem, petiole, peduncle, or pedicel; a 
spire. “ Four red roses on a stalkf^ Shak. 

Seven ears of corn came up upon one stdlh. Gen. xli. 5. 

2. The stem of a quill. Grew. 

3. {Arch.) An ornament in the Corinthian 

capital resembling a stalk. Bi'ande. 

STAlk (stflLwk), n. A high, proud gait. Sp&nser. 

stalked (stSLwkt), p. a. Having a stalk or stem. 
** The \oT\g-stalked pear.” • Todd. 

STAlk'JEIR (stilwk'§r), n. 1. One who stalks, or 
walks with high, proud steps, B. Jonson. 

2. A kind of fishing-net, Todd. 


STALK'ING-IIcJRSE (stawk'tng-lmis), «. 1. A 

horse, or the image or figure of a horse, by 
which a fowler hides himself from the sight of 
the game in approaching it. C. Richai'dson. 

I 2. A term for some person or thing thrust 
forward to conceal a more important object ; a 
pretence; a mask. “Hypocrisy is the devil’s 
stalking-horse. V Estrange. 

A fellow that makes religion his sialking-hotse. Old flay. 

STAlk'L^SS (stawk'les), a. Having no stalk or 
stem, as a flower. Brown. 

STAlk'Y (stawk'e), a. Resembling a stalk ; haid 
as a stalk. Mortimer. 

STALL, 71. [A. S. steal, stal, a stall, a stable ; 

Dut. stal\ Ger. stall-, Dan. staid; Sw. stall; 
Icel. statlr. — W, ystal. — L. stabidum; sto, 
stare, to stand; It. stalla; Sp. estahlo; Fr. 
stalle, Hal. — S.insc. siaH, a place.] ^ 

1. A compaitment of a stable, in which a 
horse or other beast stands and is fed ; a stable. 

Doth vn*- 0 •{•'i opp of von . . , loose his ox or his ass fiom 
t:u o'rri'/, ."I. I li ’ II 111 ! 1 au 'v to watuimg? Zide xiu. 15. 

Solomon hud foui thouband stalls for horses. 2 Chron. ix. 25. 

2. A bench, form, or frame on which any 
thing IS cxpobcd for sale. 

QicMpeiiing old authors on asfall. Bwi/t. 

3. A small house or shed used by a trader or 

an aitisnn. “ A butcher ’h Skelton. 

4. {Arch.) In a cathedral or collegiate chuich, 

a sent, especially in the choir or chancel, for a 
dignitary. Brande. 

STAlL, tJ. G. [A. S. ; Dut. stalle7i.'] \i. 

STALLED ; 2'p. STALLING, STALLHD.] 

1. To place or keep in a stable or stall. 

Wheie King Latinus then his oxen stalled. Dryden. 

2. Toidacc; to install. “Amid his ledgers 

stalled."' Thomson. 

3. fTo fore.stall. Massinger. 

4. To set fast, as a cart in a slough. Bu7io7t. 

6. To satiate ; to fatten. [Local, Eng.] iVright. 

STAll, r. 71. 1. t To dwell ; to live ; to inhabit. 

We could not together in the world. Hhak. 

2. To kennel, as dogs. Johnso7u 

STAlI/A<?E, 71. 1. {E7ig Law.) The liberty or 
right 0 ? erecting stalls in fairs or markets : — a 
duty paid for tYic liberty of having stalls in a"* 
fair or market, or of removing them from one 
place to another. Burrlll, 

2. t Laystall; dung; compost, Johnson. 

fSTAL-LA'TION, Installation. Cavendish. 

STAll'-FEd, Fed or fattened in a stall, or 
with dry feed. “ Stall-fed oxen.” Arhuthnot. 

STALL'-FEED, V. a. [?:. STALL-FED ; pp. STALL- 
FEEDING, STALL-FED.] To focd or fatten in a 
stall, or with dry feed. Chaptnmi. 

stall '-PEED-ING, 7%. The act of feeding cattle 
with dry fodder, or in stalls or stables. Brande. 

STALLTON (stai'yvn), [It. 8tiillo77e; Old Fr. 
stalo7i ;’Fr. Hahn, — Old Eng. stalaxmt. — From 
stall. Serenius.) A horse not ca.struted j an en- 
tire horse ; a horse kept for mares. Tempde. 

SHAl'LON, n. A scion ; a cutting. JloUnshed. 

STAlL'— READ-^IR, n. One who reads books on 
a stall. Milton. 

STAL'WART, a. Strong; stout; lusty; bravo; 
stal worth. — See Stal worth. Roget. 

ST Al' WORTH (fitai'wUrth), a. [Scot, stalwart.-^ 
Perhaps from A. S, stal-ferhth, a man of iron 
mood. Bickes. — Perhaps from A. S. sieel^weox-th, 
worth taking or stealing, Jamieson.'] Stout; 
strong; robust; brave; stalwart. R. Gloucester. 

His stalworth steed the champion stout bestrode. Faitfane. 

jSgg* Written both stalworth and stalwart. “ The 
form <7talworth IS getting ground.’* Smart. 

t STAL'WORTH-HOOP (-hfld), n. Strength ; stout- 
ness ; stalworthness. Mobeo^ of Gloucester. 

fSTAL'WORTH-NfiSS, n. Stoutness; rohu.st- 
ness ; bravery ; stalworthhood. Wickliffe. 

STA'MBiN', n . ; pi. stXm'pna. [L. stamen, from 
Gr. ctT^fitav ; tarn^i, to Stand,] 

1. The warp m the ancient upright loora at 

which the weaver stood upright instead of sit- 
ting. Bist. of the Royal Society. 

2. A thread. [A Latinism*] Richardson. 
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3. Toxtnre; foundation; basis. Tafler, 

4, pL The first or fixed principles of any 
thiiif?, or that part or element of any thing 
which gives it strength and solidity ; — particu- 
larly the solids of the human body. Johnson. 

Aprciogative that had moulded into its original sfrtwma 
irresistible pimciples of decay and dissolution. Burko. 

STA'MipN', n. [L. — See iSTA.i/JSiv.] pi. stS'men?. 
{Bot.) A part of a flower consisting of the fila- 
ment, or stalk, and the anther, which contains 
the pollen, or fertilizing powder. Gray. 

In this sense stamen, is Anglicized, and takes 
a regular English plural. 

STA'MlgNED (-mend), p. a. Having stamens. 

ST A ' M IN, A slight sort of wo ollen cloth. Chauoer. 
n. pi. See Stamen-. 


STAIm'J-NAL, a. Pertaining to stamens. Craig, 

STAAI'I-NATE, v. a. To endue with stamina or 
first principles. Bihlioth, Bibl. 

'STAM'I-NATE, a. {Bot.) Consisting of, or fur- 
nished with, stamens. Loudon. 

STA-MlN'Jgl-orjS, a. [L, stammeus.'\ 1. Consist- 
ing of threads. Johnson, 

2. {Bot.) Pertaining to, or having, stamens; 
as, “ Stamineous flowers.” Milhr. 

STAAI-T-NIF'^R-Otrs, a. [Eng. stamen^ and L. 
feroy to bear.] {Bot.) Bearing or having sta- 
mens, Loudon, 

STJi~Ml-J\rd 'DI- tfM^ 71. [Low L., from Eng. star 
m^Wj'and Gr! form.] {Bot.) An aboitivc 
stamen, or an oigan resembling an abortive .sta- 
men. Hensloto, 

STAM'M^L, n, 1. A species of red color paler 
than searlet. B. Jonso7i, 

2. A great clumsy horse. [Local.] Wright. 

STAm'MJPL, a. Of a pale reddish color. Beau. § FI. 

STAM'M^IE, V.71. [A. S. stamer^t a stammerer; 
But. stamalen^ to stanimor ; Get. stmnniHn ; 
Ban. Sw. Q*. stammishei> ; 

pp. STAMMEUlNOj vSTAMMHUlSl). J To spOilli Ot 
pronounce with hindered or obstructed utterance 
or articulation ; to have a spasmodic impedi- 
ment of speech j to stutter j to hesitate ; to fuller. 

I would thou coiildst stammer^ that thou mightnt pour out 
of thy mouth, iid wine coinuH out of n. nanow-moutlicd bot- 
tle. either too much «t once, or none at all. S/iak. 

Syn. — Seo Hesitate. 

STAM'M^IR, 7\ a. To pronounce with hesitation, 
or imperfectly. Bean. ^ FI. 

STAftl'MfilR, 71. An involuntary interruption of 
utterance, arising from dilUculty, and often total 
inability to pronounce certain syllables, the or- 
gans of speech being freouently atfectod with 
spasm in the elfort to speak ; a stutter. P. Cyc, 

STAm'MPR-^JR, 11 , One who stammer.^ or stut- 
ters ; a stutterer. Bp. Taylor. 

STAM'Mgtt-lNG, n. The act or habit of one who 
stammers ; a spasmodic impediment in speech ; 
a stuttering. Bp. Taylor. 

STAM'M^lR-lNG, j». That stammers; hesitat- 
ing in speech ; stuttering. Dry den. 

STAm'M^R-ING-LY, ad. In a stamnioring man- 
ner ; with stops or hesitation in speech, Blount, 


SI’AmP, u. a. [But. fir Gcr. stampen ; Ban. stampe ; 
Sw. stampa. — It. stampare ; Sp. estampar ; Tr. 
esiamper.] [i. StampjSP ; pp. stamping, 

STAMPED.] 

1. To strike or beat forcibly by thrusting the 

foot down upon. “He fumes, he stares, he 
stamps the ground.” Drydm. 

2. To pound or beat, as in a mortar. Bacon, 
I took your sin, the calf which ye had made, and burnt It 

with fire, and stamped it, and ground it very snuiU. 

8. To impress or imprint with some mark, 
character, or figure ; to mark. South, 

damped witlianna. Newcastle shinee complete. Pape. 
4. To fix by impressing ; to impress. 

Out of mere ambitfon. you have mode 
Tour holy hat be stamped on the king's coin. Sfiaik, 

God ... has stamped no original characters on our minds 
wherein we may read his being. Loake. 

6. To mint ; to coin ; to form. Shale. 


STAmp, V. n. To strike the foot or feet suddenly 
and forcibly downward. Addison. 

They got to the top. which waa fiat and even, and. stamp- 
ing uponlt. they ibund it was hollow. Sw^. 


STAmp, n, [But., Qer., § Ban. stempel. — It. 
stampa ; Sp. estampa ; Fr. estampe.) 

1. An instrument for making impressions. 

'T is gold so pure, 

It cannot bear the stamp witiiout alloy. JDryden. 

2. A maik impresbed; an impression. 

T-.r i-v ,5 ‘ 1 

- 1 ■ I i ' 1 . r. JDryden. 

3. A thing stamped or marked. 

Hanging a golden stamp about thcir necks. Shah. 

4. A picture made by impression. 

Very curious stamps of the several edifices. Addition. 

6. A mark set on any thing for which a duty 
is paid to the government, as on paper or 
parchment. Siotft. 

6. Make ; cast ; form ; character. ** One of 

his o\vn stamp.** Addison. 

7. Reputation derived from some attestation ; 
— authority ; currency ; current value. 

e*"* 'ir "» people do not piilei of \Ioe o' virtue by mo- 
i ' I. « I Miioiality, so ••lueh a - *0 the .1 r’u!t‘«s bet 

. » • i' of figuj e. L' Estrange. 

8. {Metallurgy.) A machine for crushing 

ores ; a stam]>ing-iniU, Clarke. 

Syn. — See Mark. 

STAmp'— Act, n. An act of the British Parlia- 
ment imposing a duty on deeds, contiucts, 
PQrvoprvinT^t^, napors in law proceedings, bills and 
p' receipts, newspapers, curds, dice, 

&c., on which a stamp is impressed in token of 
the payment of the duty. Gi'aham, 

STAMP'-COL-LfiCT'OR, n. A collector or re- 
ceiver of stamp-duties. Siminonds, 

STA MP'— DU-T T, n. A duty imposed by the British 
Parliament oii deeds, bills, receipts, newspapers, 
cards, dice, &c., on which a stamp is iinprcs.sod 
in token of its payment. Brando. 

STAm-PEDP/, n. [Sp. estampida.'] 

1. A sudden flight and scampering of horses 

or cattle on the webtoin prairies of the United 
States. Ktndall. 

2. A hurried flight, as of persons. Judd, 

STAM-PBDE', 1 ). a. To cause to scamper off in a 
fright, as lions cs or cattle. II, Greeley, 

STAmp^BR, M. 1. One who stamps. Carew, 

2. An instrument for stamping ; a stamp. 

STAMP'rriiAI), n. An iron weight or head at- 

[ tached to the end of the wooden rod worked in 

j the stamping machine. Ansted, 

STAmp'ING— A machine or appa- 
ratus for stamping metals. Ure. 

STAMP'ING-MTlL,w. {Metallurgy ,) A machine, 
consisting of several movable pillars of wood, 
for crushing or bruising ores. Ure. 

ST A MP'~N 0TB, n. A memorandum delivered by 
a shipper of floods to the searcher, which, when 
stamped by him, allows the goods to be sent by 
lighter to the ship, and is the captain author- 
ity for receiving them on board. Smmonds, 

STAMP'— <5f-P 10B, n. An office where stamps are 
delivered. [England.] Maunder, 

t STAn, an ancient termination of the superla- 
tive degree ; a.s in Athelsfun, most noble ; Bct- 
stun, the best; Lcofsfan, the dearest; Bxmstanf 
the highest. Gihson, 

STAncH, V. a, [Sp. fit Port. estancar\ Old Fr- 
estancher ; Fr. eianchcr. — From L. stagno^ to 
make stagnant. Richardson.] \i, stanched ; 
pp. BTANCniNG, STANCHED.] 

1. To Stop or hinder from running, as blood. 

Ho stoppeth the orifice again with mud, and so ttancJteth 

the blood and healeth up the wound. Holland, 

2. t To extinguish, as fire rx flame. Gower. 

STANCH, V, n. To stop or cease from flowing. 

Immediately her issue of blood stomoivtd. Lxtke viH. 44. 

STANCH, a. 1. Strong; firm; sound; stout. 
“ Stancher vessels.” Boyle. 

2. Firm or sound in principle or conduct; 
steady ; constant ; trusty, “ A stanch church- 
man.” Addison, “ Stanchest friends.” Knox. 

SUmoh hound, a hound that follows the scent with- 
out error or remissness. fSomervUU, 

fSTANOH, n. That which stanches or extin- 
guishes. Poems of Uncertain Authors, 

STANOH'BR, n. One who, or tnat which, stanches 
or stops, as blood. Sherwood. 


STAN'9fHQN (stSLu'shun), n. [Old Fr. estangon 
Fr. etancon . — See Stanch.] 

1. {Arch.) A timber supporting one of the 

main posts of a roof ; — one of the vertical bars 
of a window, a screen, a railing, Britton. 

2. {Naut.) An upright post supijorting a 

beam : — an upright piece of timber supporting 
the bulwarks and the rail, and reaching down to 
the bends, by the side of the timbor to which it 
is bolted . — any fixed, upright support, as of an 
awning, or for the man-ropes. Dana. 

STANCH 'L^SS, a. That cannot be stanched ; in- 
satiable. “ Stanchless avarice.” Shak. 


STANOH'N?SS, n. The state of being stanch ; 
stoutness; firmness; soundness. Boyle, 


STAND, V. n. [M. Goth. cS A. S. standan ; But 
staan\ Gei*. sfehen ; Ban. staue; Svv. sta‘, 
Icel. standa; Scot. sfan . — Gr. lar/j/jii; L. sto, 
stons; It. stare \ Sp. fis* Port, estaro. — Russ. 
stogn ; Polish stole. — Sansc. sta, stidaha ; Pers. 
asiaden,] 

1. To be upon the feet in an erect position ; 
not to sit, kneel, or lie, 

IT4‘ lofijiiMa up, stood and walked, and. entered with tliem 
iiii'i 1 ii ii-iip o. Acta III. 8, 

Tlieabsolntiiin to he pionounccd by the priest nloiu* ‘ttand- 
ivg, the peopU* i»till kneeling. Cotutnun I’t oyer. 

2. To be or become erect, or in an upright 
posture. “ A field of standing corn,” Drayton. 

Mute and amazed, my hair with horror stood. JDryden. 

3. To continue, icmain, or endure erect or 
upright ; not to fall ; not to be demolished, sub- 
verted, or overthrown. 

A living temple, built by faith to stand. Mtltonh 

'ro aUtud or full, 

Free in thine own aibitniment it lies. Milton. 

4. To be placed or situated ; to have location. 

Thin poet’s tninb stood on the other faide of Naples, which 
looks towmds Vcsuvio. Addison, 


5. To stop ; to halt ; not to move or go for- 
ward. “ and unfold yourself.” Bhak. 

M. > .Mil p 

In nrniA prosui 1 ‘ n c’Im- (l/l^ 

And t»‘ll thy mime Bri/dcn, 

6, To be stationary ; not to advance or recede. 

At whttt part of nature will they stumn Pope, 

7, To be btugnant ; to stagnate ; not to flow. 

Whcii* rfi ns glbh's 'ihiiig iIm* luv ly ’i.indi}, 

Oi thi* h'lit'k wiircr oi I'nmpti'ia '^tatids. JDryden. 

8. To remain ; to abide ; to continue. 


If meat make my brother to ofTcnd, I will tut nn fleali while 
the world stondi’tli. 1 Ctn. vui. hS. 

Eland fast in the faith, quit you like men. 1 Cor. xvl. 13. 
9. To be in a state ot firmness or fixedness. 


Commonwealths by virtue over stood, JDaries, 

My mind on its own centre stands unmoved. 

And Htublu as tlio fabric of the world. JDryden. 

10. To be ill a state or posture of resistance, 
defence, or Ixostility. 

From enemies Heaven keep your majeityi 
And, when tin y stand against yuii. nioy they fbll. Shak. 
The king gninted the Jc^^Bwlm1I were in every city to 
stand fbr their llfb. JSsther vlu. 11, 

11. To stay; to keep a position; not to fly, 
retire, yield, or give way. 

Standi the ground’s your own, my bravos. Pierponi, 

12. To bo placed with regard to order or rank ; 
to be ranked ; to h.ive rank ; to rank, 

Among‘<l Tu uid-f endued with this quality of relaxing, 
warm V iitfi s/nx IIvkI. Arbiilhnot. 

I'heology woulh trulv enlarge the mind, were it studied 
with that ftcodoin and tliat saorod charity which it teaches; 
let this, thoi eforo, ulway b stand chief. H'atts. 

13. To be in any particular state ; to be, — - 
emphatically expressed. I dishonored.” 
Bhak. “ I stand resigned.” Dryden, 

Ho [God] ncithor standa in need of logic nor uses it. JDdker. 

14. To have validity or force ; not to be void. 

“ The judgment must stwnS** Boucier, 

No conditions of our peace can stand,, Shak, 

16. To consist ; to have its being or essence. 
Sacrifices . . . which stood only in meats and drinks. Jteh. ix. 8, 

16. To have a place or position. Bhak. 

This excellent man, who stood not upon the advantage- 
ground before, provoked men of all qualities. Clarendon. 

17. To be with regard to state of mind. “ 1 
stand in doubt of you.” Gal, iv. 20, “ Stasid 
in awe, and sin not,” Pa, 3v, 4. 

18. ’ To depend ; to rest ; to have support. 

This reply standeth all by conjectures. Whitgift, 
The truth, and the ground it standa on. Zodir«k 

19. To succeed ; to be approved or acquitted. 

Readers by whose judgment I would stand or full. Addison. 
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20. To place one’s self ; to be placed. 

1 btood between the Lord and you at that tune. Deut,r, B* 

21. To offer one’s self as a candidate. 

He stood to be elected one ot* the proctors. Walton, 

22. To be witli respect to chance. Addison. 

He was a gcjitleman of considerable practice at the bar, and 
ttood fair tor the llist vacancy on the bench. Howe, 

23. To bo satisfied or conyinced. 

Though Pag .1 be a genuine fool, and stand so firmly on his 
wite’s ti aiitj tShak, 

24. To insist ; — followed by on or upon. 
** To stand upon every point.” 2 Macc. ii. 30. 

X never stood on ceremonies. Shak. 

25. To be exposed; — used witli in. **To 

stand in the taunt of one.” Shak. 

26. To persist ; to persevere ; to hold out. 
XTever lu a ho when thou art accused. Bp. Taylor, 

27. To adhere ; to abide : to cling. 

Despair would stand to tlic sword. Baniel. 

28. To hold a course, as at sea. 

From the same paits of heaven his navy stands. Bryden. 
Full for the port the Ithacensians stand. Pope, 

29. To have direction ; to be directed. 


S. To cause to stand; to place in an upright 
position ; as, “ To stand an image on a shelf.” 

To stand one^s groutid^ to fceep or maintain the 
ground or position one has taken ; nut to be overcome 
01 compelled to retreat or retract. JDryden. 

STAND, n. 1. The act of standing or stopping; 
a stop ; a halt. 

The Earl of Northampton followed the horse so elosoly, 
that they made a stands when he fhnously charged and rout- 
ed tlium. Clarendon. 

At every turn she made a httle sttxnd. Bryden. 

2. A place where one stands or remains ; a 
station ; a post ; a position ; — rank. 

I took my stand upon an eminence. Addison. 

Then tiom his lolly */«><// on that high tree 
Down he alights ainoiig the spuitful herds. MiUon, 
Father, since your fortune did attain 
So high 0 stands I mean not to descend. Baniel, 

3. Interruption ; cessation ; stop ; stand-still. 

There will ensue presently a great stand of trade. Bacon. 

4. The act of opposing or resisting. Shak. 

5. The farthest or extreme point ; a point 
from which the next motion is regiessive. 

In the beginning of summer the days are at a stand, with 
little variation of length oi itliortncBS. Biydeau 


The wand did not really sUtnd to the metals. Boyle, 

30. To be to one with respect to expense, 

cost, or value. Careuo. 

31. To remain as it is \ to remain in 
force ; to be valid. 

rieudlngs demurred to, and held good, are allowed to 
stand. Bnmtl. 

32. (Laiv.) To appear in couit. Burrill. 

To stand 6?/, to stand or be near ; to be present 

without being an actor. “ Standing bi/ when Richard 
killed her sou.” Shale. — To put aside with disro- 
gard. “ The commands st/ind by.^’ Decay of Ckr. 
Piety. — To assist ; to defend ; to support , not to de- 
sert.* ® Fon’ll stand by me.” Dryden. — To rest in j 
to repose on. Pope . — > an order signifying to 
be prepared. Dana, To stand for^ tc be representa- 
tive of ; to be in the place of. Their language, being 
scanty, had no words in it to stand for a thousand.” 
Locke. — To support ; to defend ; to be on tlio side of 
“Freedom we all stand for.’* JS, Joyison. — Stand, 
fast, (Md.) an older for some part of a line or column 
to remain standing while the test are moving. Stoc 
qaeh'i, — To ^tand off, to keep At A distance. “ Stand 
off, and at me talco my fill of death.” Dryden. — Not 
to comply. SAa/ic. — To forhoar intimacy; to keep 
one’s self aloof. “ Though nothing can bo more hon - 
orablo th.in an acquauitance witii God, we stand off 
from It.” Jitterbary. — To appear prominent or pro- 
tuberant ; to have relief. “ Picture is best when it 
staiidetli off as if it were carved.” Wutton.-^ To 
stand on, (JVaut.) to continue a coutso. Brande . — To 
stand out, to be prominent or protuberant. “ Their 
eyes stand oat.** Ps. L^xiii. 7. — To persist in resist- 
ance or opposition j not to comply, assent, or recede, 

“ While you stand out Upon these traitorous teims.” 
B. Jonson. — To stand to any thing, to remain fi.xed in 
purpose or opinion. “ i will stand to it, that this is his 
sense.” SttlUngfeet, — To abide by; to adhere to. 
To stand to t\i& award of iny enemies.” Dryden.^ 
To submit to ; to obey, “ To stand to the order of a 
court.” Burrill. — To ply. Dryden, *— To stand under, 
to undergo ; to sustain ; to endure. Shak. — To sUind 
up, to assume an erect posture, as a person ; to rise from 
sitting. Johnson. — To rise to one’s feet, in order to 
obtain notice. “ When the accusers iftoad m/;.” .Bets 
XXV. 1$. — To make a party. “ When wo stood up 
about the corn '* Shak — To stand up for, to defend ; 
to support; to sustain; to justify. — To stand upon, 
to concern; to imerost. “ Does it not stand thorn 
to examine upon what grounds rliey ineMimc it 
to he a revelation from God ^ ** Locke. — To vilu ‘ j 
to pride one’s self on. Wo highly esteem and stand 
much upon our birth.” Ray.^To insist. Stand 
upon aocuriti .” Shak. — To stand with, to be consist- 
ent witli, “It stood with reason thdit they should be 
rewarded liberally.” Davies. — 7V» stand together, to 
be consistent. [R.] Felton. To stand tn hand, to be 
important, necessary, or advantageous ; to behoove* 
Bo Unoay. 

Syn. — To stand, stop, halt, rest, stay, and stagnate, 
all imply absence of motion. To stand i^ the most 
general of these terms, and signifies simply not to 
move ; to stop or to halt is to cease to move. To stag- 
nate xe applied to liquids. Water stands in low grounds 
till it stagnates. A man or a horse stands when erect 
and not moving, stops on a journey, halts on a march, 
rests from labor, and stays at home. 

6TAND, V* a. 1, To endure ; to sustain : to re- 
ceive or resist without yielding or receding; 
to withstand. “We much na2aTd.” Shak. 


Dove stood the siege* and would not yield his breast. 

, Bryden. 

2. To abide, to await; to submit to- 


Bid him disband the leifions* 

Submit his actions to the public censure, 

And sUmd the judgment of a Boman senate. Addison. 


, in, with a brass voet,ol 
L 1 might drink. Bri/den. 


6. Difficulty; perplexity; hesitation. “To 

put a body to a stand.** L* Estrange. 

Then you arc at a stand. Locke. 

7. A table or flame on which vessels or other 
things are placed ; a small table. 

V ■ ■ I . I . ‘i ■ i. 
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8. That on which any thing stands or rests 

for support, as a desk or rest for music, new’s- 
papeis, &c. Snnmonds. 

8. An erection with scats for spectators or 
the judges on a race-course, &c. Simmomls. 

10. A counter in a bazaar, or a stall in a 

market, «&c. Simmonds. 

11. A station or place where carriages wait 

to be hired. Simmonds. 

12. A weight for pitch from two and one half 

to three hundi ed pounds. Simmonds. 

13. A young, unpollcd tree. [Eng.] Wight. 

Stand qf amis, (Mil.) a complete set of anns for one 

soldier. Storqualer. 

stand 'ARD, n. [A. S. standard, a flag or ban- 
ner; ilut. standaard; Ger. sta7idarte; Dan. 
standart ; Sw, stmular. — It. stmdai'do ; Sp. 
estandarte\ Fr tte^idard. — See Stand.] 

1. An ensign or flag in war ; a kind of banner 

borne as a signal for the junction of the several 
troops belonging to the same body. Sioequehr, 

His arrnivs, in th« following day, 

On those fair plains their standards proud display. Fairfax, 

2. An offloer who carries a standard ; a stand- 
ard-bearer ; an ensign, [ii ] Shak. 

3. That by which quantity or quality is fixed, 
regulated, estimated, oi x alued ; a test or rule 
of measure or quality ; criterion. 

T’’(* sfan^^ord I ci^’o Woodward. 

By : ■» i‘ 1 - iM V/, f , • i> . . .J , •.■\-y-two shillings 
arc coi''c.l*i iii o ■* ji-i •n oi Arbnthnot. 

4. A Standing tree or stem ; a tree not sup- 
ported or attached to a wall. Bacon. 

In France, part of their gardens is laid out for flowers, oth- 
ers tbr fruits; some standards, some against walls, 2'ewple. 

5. An upright timber, as of a scaffold ; — an 

upright pait u^on which a piece of machinery, 
or any part of it, rests. P*ranc7S. 

6. A solid measure for hewn timber, varying 

in different countries Simmo 7 ids. 

7. (Naval Arch.) An inverted knee ^aced 
above the dock, instead of beneath it. Dmia. 

8. (Bot.) The upper petal of a papilionaceous 

corolla; vexillum; banner. Gray. 

9. (Mining.) The market price of copper. 

Syn. — Standard, flag, ensign, and colors, are all 

employed to denote a badge, sign, or signal under 
which men are united for some common purpose ; and 
they are used with respect to the army and na\'y of a 
country or nation ; as tlie national standard, flag, en- 
sign, or colors. Flag a genoiic term ; a st) earner is 
a floating flag ; a pennant or pennon a small flag — 
See OBXTERroN, Model. 

STAnd'ARD, a. Being a standard in quantity, 
measure, or quality Bolder, 

stand' AED-BEAr'^IR, w. (Mil.) An officer who 
bears a standard or ensign. Spectator. 

STAnd'CR5p, n. A kind of herb. Ainsworth. 

t STANB'JglL, w. A tree of longstanding. BoweU. 


STAND'^IR, n. 1. One who, or that which, stands, 

2. A tree that has stood long. Ascham. 

&tander vp, one who takes a side. South. 

STAND 'ER— BY, n. One w'ho stands near ; a spec- 
tator ; a bystander, [a.] Baxter. 

STAnd'JPR-GRAss, 7%. A name given by the old 
botanists to some species of orchis. Fletcher. 

STAnd'ING, p.a. 1. That stands ; fixed ; settled ; 
established; not temporuiy ; standard; perma- 
nent. “ The standing measure.” Locke. 

The common stamhny i ulcb of the gospel. Atterhwry. 

2. Lasting; permanent; not transient or 
transitory. “ A sta7idi7ig crimson.” Addisoti, 

3. Stagnant ; not i mining or flowing, Milton. 

From standing lake to ti ipping ebb. Milton. 

4. Bemaining erect ; not cut down. “ The 
sta7idmg coin of the Philistines.” Judg. xvi. 5. 

Standing army, a regular aiiiiy kept in constant ser- 
vice, as distinct from niihtia. Temple. — Standing 
rigiiiiig, (JSTaut.) stationary rigging, as shiouds, stays, 
backstays, Jk.c. Dana. 

STAND'JNG, 71. 1. Continuance ; duration. 

Yom for tiiiio had enabled yon to have continued longer 
in the uiuvei hity, till j ou wei e of tun years* standuig. Sw\ft. 

2. A fetation ; a place to stand in. 

I will piovide you a good standing to see his entry. Bacon. 

3. Pouer or ability to stand. Ps. Ixix. 2. 

4. liank ; condition ; estimation, Johnson. 

6. A stall in a market, or on the foot-pavc- 

ment in a street. tihmnonds. 

6. A w'orkman’s loom in the lower flat or 
story of a factory. Si9n7n07ids. 

STAND'ISII, 71. A stand for pen and ink. Wotton. 

STAND'— PC) I NT, n. [Get. sta7id-pu7ict.'] Place of 
standing ; position ; point of view. Ec. IUt. 

stand'— STILL, 71. A standing or stopping with- 
out motion ; a state of rest. Oarpentm'. 

Commerce was at a perfect standstill. Ec. liev. 

STANE, 71. [A. S. Stan.'] A stone. [Scot, and 
north of England.] Jamxcsoji. 'Fodd. 

STANG, 71, [A. S. Uemg, sfenq, sty7\g ; Dut. sta7ig ; 
Ger. stangc', Dan, 8ta7ig\ Sw. st&ig.] 

1. t A nicasure of land ; a perch. Swift. 

2. A long bar or pole ; the shaft of a cart. 

[Scot, and local, Eng.J 'Fodd. 

To rule the sUng, is to bo mounted on a strong polo, 
borne on men’s sJiouldors, and carried about from 
place to place. [Scot, and local, Eng.] See Skxm- 
MIN<»TON. Callander. 

STANG, V. n. [A. S. stmgan, to sting.] To thrill 
with acute pam. [Scot, and local, Eng.] Grose. 

STANG'-BAll, n. Two half-bullets joined to- 
gether by a bar ; bar-shot, Crabb. 

STAn'UOPE, Alight, open, two-wheeled pleas- 
ure carriage; — so named from its inventor, 
Earl Eta7ihope. Sat. Mag. 

STA N'HOPE— PRfiss, n. A printing press invented 
by Earl Stanhope. Simmonds. 

tSTAN'IjgL-RY, n. Base falconry. Alitnony. 

fSTANK, a. Weak; worn out, Spaiser, 

STANK, V. 7^. [Sw. Goth- sta7ika.] To pant or 
gasp for breath ; to sigh. [Local, Eng.] Bi'ockett. 

STAnk (stSLngk, 82), n. [From L. stagnum, a pool. 
Rvddiman.] 

1. + A pool or pond of water. Chalmers. 

2. A bank to stop water. [Local, Eng*] Bailey. 

BTAnk (st&ngk), j?. from stink. See Stink. 

STAN'N A-RY, n. [L* stannum, tin.] 

1. A* tin-mine : — the tin-mines of a district. 

The pre-at stanneries of England are those of Devon and 
Cornwall. p. Qye, 

2. The royal rights in respect of tin-mines 

within a district, Wright. 

STAN'NA-RY, a. Belating to the tin mines or 
works. “ The iftowory rights.” P.Cyc. 

Stannarit Court, a court held in Devonshire and 
Cornwall, England, for the administration of jnsfico 
among the tinners. Whishaw. 

STAn'NATE, n. (Ohem.) A salt formed by the 
union of stannic acid and a base. miller. 

Staxinate of soda, a crystallizd salt extensively used 
as a mordant in dyeing and calico-printing, and 
forming tlio bases of what is called tm prepare hqmr. 

Miller. 
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STAR-CriA^iIEER 


STAn'N^L, n. An inferior kind of hawk ; the 
kestrel or windhover ; — also written ataniel^ 
stanyeli stanmjel^ and stmichiL S?iak. Na?'es, 

STAN'NIC, a. [L. stamiurHf tin.] Pertaining to, 
or consisting partly of, tin. 

Statimc aciii, (^Chpm.) a teim applied to hydrated 
binoAide of tin, winch acts the part of an acid in 
fonnina salts with bases. Mil/cr . — Htannic chlondr^ 
(Cheni,) bichloride of tin. — Stannic oxide, bino\ide of 
tin. — Stannic suits, cotiipoiinds of stannic acid and a 
salitiable base. — Stannic sulyiUde, bisulphide of tin. 
Orafiam^ 

STAN-NiF'jpR-OCs, a, [L. sta7inum, tin, and/<?7-o, 
to bear.] Containing tin. Aiisted* 

STAN'NJNE, n. (JV/m.) An opaque brittle mineral 
rarely Cl ystallized, of metallic lubtre, of various 
colors, and consisting of sulphur, tin, copper, 
iron, and, commonly, of zinc ; — called also tin 
pyrites, and, from its resemblance to bell-metal, 
beU-metaf ore, Dana, 

STAn'NOUS, a. (CJiem.) Containing tin, or not- 
ing certain compounds of tin. Graham. 

Stannous iodide, protiodide of tin. — Stannous nitrate, 
protunitiMtu of tin. — Stannous oxulc, (Chem,) protox- 
ide of tin, — the base of coitairi o\yHnltK. — Stannous 
salts, proto.salts of tin. — Stannous suipfiate, protosul- 
pliato of tin. Graham, 

STAN'NY-iilL (stU,ii'e-cl), n. See Stannel. Shah, 

STAN'Tl^lNT (-shpnt), 7i, A stanchion. Weale, 

STAN'ZA, w. ; pi, STANZAS. [It. stanza, a room or 
dwelling-place, a stanza; Sp. estmicia\ Fr. 
stance, •— From L. sto, stare, to stand.] 

1. {Arch.) An apartment or division in a 
building. lirundc, 

2- {Poetry.) A distinct part or division of a 
poem or liyinn, cousistiug of a number or soiies 
of lines xcguLirly adjusted to each other. 

Horace contlnes himself* Rtiictb to one bort of verse or 
stanza in ev(‘ry ode. JJi i/ifcn. 

There w a #?i('iit variety of .s/mr.os m the poidry of modem 
luii^uiiftes, uceunliJig to the rliytliiu uud utructuru of tlie 
poem. I*, Cyo, 

STAN-ZA'IO, a, llolating to, or composed of, 
stanzas. Qa, Jter. 

ST 4 ^PFPLX- 4 ,n, {Hot.) An extensive genus of 
African 'hucculont, branched plants, without 
leaves, and having largo lloweis, gcnoraliy spot- 
ted or marbled with a deep rod-hiown, some of 
which exh.ile a strong odor of decoinposing 
animal matter; — so named in honor of John 
Bodams a Stapel, Baird, London, 

fiTA'PE§, 7%, [Lovv L., a sth'rnp?^ {Anat.) The 
innermost of the small bones of the oar, which 
resembles a stirrup, Dnnylisoti. 

STAPII'Y-LINK, a, rOr. 
bunch *of grapes-] llaviug the form of a bunch 
of grapes'; botryoidal. Clarke. 

STJ[PIl‘Y’Lb'M4,7i, [L., from Or. era(l>b7,iO(m i 
armpvkii, a bunch of grapes.] (^)/>»<^.) A term 
applied to dilferent tumors of the anterior sur- 
face of the globe of the eye. Dimylisoii. 

STApiI-Y-LQ-PLAs^TIC, a. [Gr, (rraipvh'f, a bunch 
of grapes, the uvula, and TrXkaeia, to form.] 
Noting the operation for replacing the soft pal- 
ate when it has been lost. Dimylison,, 

STA PII-V-hflR' A-PH Y, 71. [Gr. arat^oXi^ the uvula, 
and j^dp'h a suture.] {Sury,) The operation of 
uniting a cleft palate* Dunylison. 

ST^Pll-^Y-hb'siS, n, ^Med,) A tumor of the 
eye; staphyloma. JDmylisoti. 

STA'PXjE (Rta'pl),7i. [A. S. stapel, stnpol, a stole, 
a prop, a post or lo^j set in the ground ; Dut. 
stapel, a staple, a pile, stocks ; Hapeln, staple 
goods ; Ger, st<tpel, a pile, a staple or mart, a 
stake ; Bun. stahel, a pile, stocks ; stapelstad, a 
mart; Sw. stapel, a pile, stocks, a staple or 
mart. — The staple of a door is so called be- 
cause it props the door, and renders it stahh, 
fixed, hrm. Skimier, — ** Staple, in all its other 
applications, seems to have the same origin, 

i. e. stable, established.*' Richardson.'] 

1. A loop of iron or other metal, the two ends 
of which are driven into wood to hold a hook, 
padlock, pin, bolt, &c. ** Staples out of brass," 
Surrey. “ Staples of doors." Peacham, 

2. Fomierly, a mart or market ; an emporium. 

Tyre Alexander the Great Backed, and, eBtabllshing the 

staple at Alexandria, made the greatest revolution in trade 
that over was known. 


40^ Staple appears to have been used to indica'e 
those marts both in this country [Kiieliin'I"] and at 
Antwerp, C.ilaia, &c., on Tin- loiiiirn'iit, where 
Tin* |irjiid|).il pioiliK r-s of a country were sold, Pioba- 
biy ill the litht instance they wore held at sucli iilaccs 
as possessed some conveniences of situation for the 
purpose. Afterwards they appear to have been con- 
firmed, or others appointed for the purpose, by the 
authorities of the couuny, Tn England this was done 
by the king, (2 Edw. II[. c. 9.) All merchandise sold 
foi the purpose of exportation was required cither to 
bo sold at the staple, or aftei wards brought thoio before 
exportation. P. Cije, 

3. The merchandise which was sold at a staple 
or mart. P, Cyc. 

4.. A principal commodity grown or manufac- 
tured in a country or district. Brande, 

5. The fibre of cotton, wool, or flax. 

.,-1 - tbouprht that the cotton- 

* ' ■ • I I ‘ * • * ' . ' I. . Its atajile, could not he 

t .‘1. ...I . y. Ctjt.of Com. 

Tier 'vrool, -wi ,» i- /»-«• «■>: 

And seems to ovorniateh tl • * " i i DianUm. 

6. The material of manufactuic ; the sub- 
stance of a thing; rawmateii.il. Shnk. 

7. t A district granted to an abbey. Ca7ndv7i. 

&, {Coal I/wes.) A small underground pit 

sunk from the workings on the upper scam to 
those on the scam below for promoting ventila- 
tion. Tomlinson, 

STATLE (stS'pl), a. 1. Being a mart for staples. 

Each staple town." P. Cyc. 

2. Settled or established in commerce. “ Our 

staple trade." Dryde7i. 

3. According to the laws of commerce; fit 

for market; marketable. Swift, 

4. Consisting of staples ; chief ; principal. 

Staple goods.” P. Cyc, 

Slbl'X^LE, V, a. To sort or adj'ust the different 
staples of, as wool. Jamieson. 

STA'rLKD (Hfa'pld), a. Having a staple or fibre, 
“ i:5hort-.sifw^j<5^Yf cotton.” Cyc, of Co7n, 

STA'lTiljlR, 71. A dctiler in some stiiplc or in 
staples. ** A wool-4*^t//jZ67*." llo7eeU, 

STAR, 71. [M. Goth, sfaerriox A. S. steorru'. But. 
ster \ Ger. stern \ Dan. sfierne ; »S\v. sljerna ; 
IcqI, stiaf'iia, — Gael, .vfeom; Ann. .v/m7i ; W. 
seren.-^Vtr. (lamo, darpov; lu asfrtrm ; It., Sp., 
tS* Port, astro. — Fr. astre, vtoiltK — Ibu’S. stareh ; 
Sun so. tara, — From A. S. sty ran, stiraUf to 
steer, to stir, to move. IV^h-' ot ] 

1. An apparently ^ i s- ,i'\ luiniuous 
body vi.'iible in the houveu.s at night. 

Buhuld the hvight of the stars, how high they n«*. ./of/xxU. 111. 
Host thiui II rhuini to utay thv moimng-hior 
In hi*, .(oopvuuisi*^ Ctilerultn’, 

jB(7j * “ AHtiomuiKTH are in llie U.ibit of diKfmmiiHh* 
injs the .stu/s into claHHOH, aerordiug to tlioir apparent 
briKlitiioHM, TIu'KO are t(*riued niuffnitudtKs. Tho 
briglitOHt stars arc said to be of tlin t}r.Ht mai;nirudo ; 
thoHo which IHU w» far sluirt of the tirst degree of 
briglitucHs as to make a scrongty marked diKtinctiou, 
are clasKcd in thvHecoiid; and ho down to the kimIi 
or Hiwonth, which coinpriaa the wnallcHt stars viHiblo 
to tho iiakod eyo iii the cloareHt and darko.st night, 
lloj'oiul tiioHO, however, telcMcopoH coiitiime tho nitigo 
of viKibility, uud magiurudoH from tho eighth down 
To the sixteenth aro tamiliar to tlnwe who arc in the 
practic.uof UHing powortul instruiuontH.” Ilerscfiei, 

2. The pole-star; the north-.star, Sailing 

by tho star,'* Shak, 

3. A person of shining or brilliant qualities 

above others, — a term applied particularly to 
an actor of ;treat eminence. STnart, 

4. Any thing in the figure of a star. 

■With battlcmcnta, that on their reatloBB fVontB 

Bore Rtarn, W‘orddviorth, 

5. The figure of a star, used as a mark of 
reference ; an asterisk. 

Reinarka . . . with a marginal star. WtUts, 

0. {Asirol.) A configuration of the planets, 
suppo.sed to influence fortune. UEstranye, 
The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our mvrs. 

But in ourBvlves, that we arc underlings. Shok, 

Bouhle star, a star which appears single to the 
naked eye, but when examined by a teloscapc, is 
found to consist of two or more stars, as Castor. . 
Fired star, a star which prosorves a high degree of 
permanence as to apparent rolat! ve situation. — JYe&u • 
lous star, a sharp and brilliant siar oonceutncally «!ur- 
rounded by a perfectly circular dwk or atinosphere of 
faint light, — Psriodindl star, a star winch undergoes 
a more or loss regular periodinal increase and diminu- 
tion of 1 ustre. Tlersaksl, — Star BeUifehm, a iiuiu o- 
cotyledonous plant ; OmithojfaJum umhetlatam.. Baird, 
— Star of the rarfh, a Hpucies of plantain growing on 
tho soa-siiore ; Ptantatro cumnopus, Loudon, 


STAR, V. a, \i, STABBED ; pp. STABBINO, 
STABBED.] To sct, adom, or bespangle with 
stars ; to affix a star or stars to. G, Fletcher. 

STAR, V, 71, To shine as a star. Ed. Rev, 

STAR^— AN-ISE, jw. The fruit of tho aniseed-tree 
of Cluna {lllicium anisatmn), exported from 
Canton and used lor its aromatic and carminative 
properties, to flavor ceitaiii liquors, Ac. Baiid. 


STAr'— Ap-PLE, 71. {Dot.) A dicotyledonous tree, 
indigenous to tropical America, — paitienlaily 
ChrysophijUum Cainito, which boars a fiuit re- 
sembling a large apple: — the fiuit of a plant 
of the genus Chrysoph ylhem. Band, 

4®^ When cut across, tho seeds, wdiicli are legu- 
laily disposed aioimd the axis af tho halt, piesent a 
sTullato ligmo, iruni wlience the name of star-apple is 
derived. Fng. Cyo. 

STAR'-BJP-HPAN'GLED (-gldl, a. Adorned with 
stars or with luminous splendor, His 
hespanylcd robe." ll'alker, 

STAR'— B?:-STUf)'J)FA>, a. Studded or encircled 
with stars. Sta) -hestadded crown,'* Erayton, 

STAR'— BlAsT-TNG, 7^. The malignant influence 
of the stars. Shak, 


STAR'— BLIND, a. Partially blind. Ash. 

STAR'BOaIID, or STAU'BOAllD, fi. [A. S. steor- 
boid ; steora, a stcerei ; slyran, sf(‘nra7i, to steer, 
andZiojY/, a side; Dut, stina board ; (ier. stener* 
hard; 1)zrL\. ^ sti/rbord.] {Faut.) Tho right- 
hand side of a vessel to a person standing aft and 
looking forward, — opposed to larboard. Ikma, 

STAR'noARI), or STAR' BQ ART), a. {Naut.) Per- 
taining to the right-hand side of a vessel ; as, 
“ 'Pho siarhoanl ipiurter." Mar, I)iat. 

BTAR‘~llO\V-ldNEt;j!, 7i. pf. {Xaut.) A term for 
the men in the starboard watch. Dana, 


ST VR'-URUJIIT (HUi'brit), a. Blight or shining 
as a star. Mill on. 


BT.VRcrr, 71. [Got. sA//’Ay». — See Stark.] 1. A 
\egetablc substance used to stillen, and fui- 
merly also to color, linen or other cloth, 

Htanh is oni* of the most abiuulaiit ronstitinuits 
of v«*getablo principles, onurriiig in tins inteiior of 
vegetable cells in tho form of tMij«*p.nerii granules, of 
varied sizo and form, a ml in varjung quantity, iii ail 
classes of plants except the fmtifi. In its pure state 
it m a fim*, white puwder, without taste or smell, and 
Is ifiMolulile ill cold water, in alcohol, and ether. 7’ho 
UHual Kources <>i sturrh Used in the arts arc wheat 
and tho gniiiis of cereals, the tulierw of the tmtato, 
.mow rout, Indi.iu corn, rice, &c. Micro if niphir Diet, 

2. A stiff, foruiul m.'inner. Addison, 

WTArcii, a, [A. *S. sfcarc, .stark. — Sec Sr a itK.] 
Stiff ; precise ; rigid, [r.] KUlwybeck, 

STAUVU, V, a, JV. ftrAiiciiRi) ; $)p. mtabohi'ng, 
KTARcm?!).] To stiffen with starch; to apply 
starch to; as, *‘To sluroh linen." 

STAU'-t'IIAM-BJgJR, 7i. An English court of very 
ancient origin, but new-modelled by stattifes of 
Ileniy Vll. and of Henry VII L, having juris- 
diction over riots, perjuries, misbehavior of 
shoriflk, and other notorious misdomeunorM, 
•wdiich were tried without the mtervention of a 
jury; — abolished, after having greatly abused 
Its powers, in the reign of Charles I., and called 
also Court of Star-<‘h amber. BurriU. 

4 ^ 4 !*' “Thm court is waul to have been so called 
cither from the A. S, stroran, to steer or govern, or 
from Its punishing the crimen stelhonafus, or cozenage; 
or tiecauHo the room wherein it sat, the old council- 
chamber of the palace of WesfiniuHter, was full of 
windows; or because haply the roofer ceiling was 
at the first garnished with gilded jutaw,— the latter 
being the opinion of Lord Goke. All these are very 
reasonably pronounced by ^-ir W. Blackstime to bo 
merely conjectnres, no stars being visible in the roof 
of the apartment in his day, nor are an> waid to have 
romainod there so late as the reign of Q.ncen Eliziu 
lieth. The learned commentator’s own opinion is, 
that the Star-chamber wap so called from being luold 
in that room at tho exchequer where tho chests con% 
taming those Jowisii contracts and obligations called 
Starrs (from the Ueb, shvtar, pronounced shtar) were 
kept. That Tho principal repository of tUcRc starre 
was in tlio king’s cxchctiuer at Westminster, is clearly 
shown by an ordinance of Richard L, preserved by 
novodon j and tho first liino tho Star ehainher is men- 
tioned in any record, it is expressly said to hare been 
situated near tho receipt of the exchequer at Wost- 
minHtor.” Bnmll, 
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STARCriED(sUiclit),/3. 1. Stiffened with, starch. 
“ The starched beard.” B, Jonson. 

2. Stiff; foinidl; precise. Addison. 

STARCH'^D-NKSS, n. Stiffness; ex- 
cessive preciseness. L. V , 1 ^ 0 ' . 

STARCFI'^R, n. One who, or that which, starches. 
“Tailors, 5 ^c^rc/te^ 5 , seaiiisters.” Marston. 

STAROITLY, ad. Stillly ; formally. Swift. 

STAR0H'N^:SS, n. Stiffness; preciseness ; foi- 
mality. Johnson. 

STARCII'Y, a. Pertaining to, consisting of, or 
rcbcmhling, starch. Braude. 

t STAR -OON-N ^IR, n. A star-gazer ; an astrono- 
mer or an astrologer. Gascoigne. 

STAR'-CROSSED a. Ill-starred. ShaL. 

STAR'-CROVVnED. a. Crowned with stars. 
“ Your star-croicned heads.” Mason. 

STArE, V. 71. [A. S. stana?i ; Dut. starmi, staioo- 
qen\ Gor. starren^ Dan. sUrre; Sw. sUn'a\ 
Iccl. stam.l : pp. st miing, staked.] 

1. To look iwih fixed eyes, wide open, as 
in admix ation, wonder, honor, stupidity, or im- 
pudence ; to look or gaze steadily ; to wonder. 

So mnny gaicrs ab on licr do S^Gn^'cr. 

Look not bip, hop htat inir fret. Shnk. 

And all the w orld would btw c. CoKiW/*. 

2. To Stand out prominent ; to project. “ Stm'- 

t;7r/ stinws and jags.” [n ] Mortimer. 

3. fTo stand up or bustle, as hair. 

Ills htur iA<a €th^ or standuth on cud. JiarraU 

Syn. — See GAPE. 

STAre, r. a. To stare at ; to affect or influence 
hy staring. JJrgden. 

To stare in. Vie face., to be undeniably evident to. 
** The law . . . tliat stares them ititkcjacc wJnlat tliey 
are brealcing it.’* LocLe. 

ST A RE, n. 1. The act of one who stares ; a fixed 
look w’ith the eyes wide open. Dnjden. 

2. t [A, S. stare.] A starling. Sir T. Bigot. 

STAr'- 5;N-(3IR'CLED (-kid), a. Encircled or sur- 

- rounded w'lth stars. Clar/ee. 

STAr'JPR, n. One who staic.s. Pope. 

STAR'FlNCri, n. The common red- 

fetait; Phwnicura ruticiUa. Hill. 

STAR'FISH, n. 1, {Zo>d.) A marine, radiated 
animal, of the older Echinodermata, and family 
AsteriadcBy and particularly of the genus .^16*- 
tei'ias ; — so called from it.s star-like form, and 
named also sea-star^ and Jive-Jimjer. — Sec A,s- 
TERIAS. Bng. Cyc. 

The sfar-fishes are formed of a semi-ti.iiisp.ii- 
eiit and golatinous subsruiice, coven*'! uuh a tlr.n 
membrane. They arc divided into two soclions, the sea- 
tcllatfd star-jishes, and the ladiated f<tar-fif,hes j the for- 
mer Inving .in aii'julfir boily, tJio lobos or rays of which 
arc '•boil, their Icigth imi exceeding the diamotor of 
the disk ; the latter having the body furiushod with 
elongated rays, whose length far e.vcocd8 the diaaiotcr 
of the disk. Eng, Cyc. 

2. (Sot.) A diminutive, succulent, leafless 
African plant ; Stapelia asterias. Lotidon. 

STAR'FX.oW-?R, n. {Bot. ) 1. The star of Bethle- 
hem ; Ornithogalmi umhellatum. ^ Crahb, 

2. An American percnuial plant, with elon- 
gated, lanceolate leaves, growing in damp, cold 
woods ; Trientalis Americana. Graij. 


STAR'hAWK, w. A kind of hawk. Ainsworth. 

STAR'-HEAD-5D-HV'A-ClNTH, n. (Bot.) A 
bulbous plant ; SetUa autumnalis. Crahh, 

STAR'r-KI, ??,. {Ornith.) A bird of the sub-fam- 
ily — See Piialehidinjk. Graij. 

STAr'ING, a. Looking with fixed gaze ; gazing 
fixedly. “ Staring eyes.” Spmser. 

STAr'ING-LY, ad. With fixed look. Cla7'ke. 

STAR — JEL-LY, n. (Bot.) The common name of 
fungous plants, of tne genus Trcmvlla ; — • so ap- 
plied from their soft, tremulous, tenacious sub- 
stance. Smart. 


STARK, a. [A. S. stcarc, sterc ; Prs. sterih ; Dut. 
sterk\ Ger. stark \ Dan. stcet'k., Sw. stark', Icel. 
sterkr, stijrkr. — Related to the Ger. stair, 
rigid. Bosworth.] 

1. t Stiff; rigid. “ as marble.” Spetiser. 

2. t Strong; powerful. Beau. ^ FI. 

Fowles of sight BO proud and starlt. IVi/att. 

3. t Deep ; full. “ Stark secuiily.” B, Jouson. 

4. Mere ; absolute; gross; simple; sheer. 

“ Stark nonsense.” Collivr. 

STARK, ad. Completely ; wholly ; entirely ; fully. 

Stalk mad.” Donne. “ Stai'k blind.” Spenser. 

t STARK'LY, ad. Stiffly , strongly. Shak. 

t STARK'NfiSS, w. Stiffness ; strength. Holland. 

STAR'— LED, a. Guided by a star. Milton. 

STAR'LpSS, a. ITavung no stars visible, or no 
light of st.us. “ nights.” Dry den. 

STAR'LlGnT (sar'Ilt), n. The light of the stars. 

They danced by light and the friendly moou. JOn/don. 


STAR'LIGFIT, a. Lighted by the stars. “ A 
starlight evening.” Drijden 

STAR'LIke, a. Like a star or stars; biight; 
lustrous ; illustrious. Dryden. 


STAR'LTNG, n. [A. S. Stare ; 
Gor. staar, stahr ; Dan, 
Starr \ Sw. «^«r<?.] (Omitk.) 
A conirostral bird of the 
order Passeres and family 
Stnrnidoi, of lyhicU the 
Sturims vulga7ds, or com- 
mon starling, \ery abun- 
dant in England, is the 
typo ; stare. Gray. 



Comnioii Btarhug. 


STAR'LIT, a. Lit by a star or by stars. Fisher. 

STAR'mOn-GER, n. An astrologer or an astron- 
omer ; an observer of the stars. Snuft. 


STAr 'gST, n. A nobleman possessing a stai Obt}\ 
[Poland.] Brando. 

StJIr'OS~TY, n. A castle or domain conferred 
for life on ii nobleman. [Poland.] Brande. 


STAR'— PA VED (-pavd), a. Paved or studded with 
stars. “The road of heaven Milton. 

STAR'PR66p, a. Impervious to the light of the 
stars. “ Branching elm star-proof f* Milton. 


t STAR'-READ, n. The doctrine or science of the 
stars ; astronomy. Spennei'. 

STARRED (srArd),y).<». 1. Adorned with a star or 
with stars. “The stari'ed 'Eihio^ queen. 3J[iiton, 
2. Influenced by the stars in fortune. Shak. 
jeS- Used in composition; as, “ Ill-starrtd.'*'* 


STARVE I- NESS, n. The state of being starry. Ash. 


STAR '-PORT, n. {Fort.) A fort with several 
salient angles, in the form of a star. Mtl. Ency. 

STitR'-GAZ-JlR, n. 1. One who gazes at the 
stars ; — a term of contempt or ridicule for an 
astronomer or an astrologer. Estrange. 

2. A kind of fish. Chambers 

STAR'-GAZ-ING, w. The act or the practice of 
gazing at the stars ; astronomy or astrology. Ash, 

STAR'-GAZ-JNG, a. Gazing at, or admiring, the 
stars. Cmgreoe. 

STAR'-GRAss, n, (Bot.) 1. A small, stemless 
herb, with grassy and hairy linear leaves, and 
slender scapes, with few flowers, from a solid 
bulb ; Hypozys erecta. Gray, 

2. The very bitter, perennial, smooth, stem- 
less herbs, with fibrous roots, of the genus Ale- 
t^is ; colic-root. Gray. 


STAR 'RING, a. Shining as with the light of stars. 
“ Starring comets.” Crasha/w. 

STAR'RY, a. 1- Abounding, studded, or adorned 

with stnrs. “ The starry sky.” Pope. 

2. Consisting of, or emitted by, stars. “ 
ry lights.” Spenser. Starn/ AumB.** Dryden. 

* 3. Resembling stars ; shining or glistening 
like stars. “ Her starry eyes.” ShaU. 

4. (JBo^.) Stellate. Jlenslow. 

STAR'0h66t. n. A gelatinous plant of the order 
F7mgi, formerly vulgarly supposed to be a sub- 
stance emitted from a shooting star ; star-jelly. 

That.iBUy. bv the vulgar ealled <ftarahoot, om if it remained 
upon the extinction of a :eilUng star, Beyle 

STAR'-SPAN-GLBD (-sp&n;?-gld),rt5. Sjiangled with 
stars. “ Heaven’s star-spangled plain.” Potter. 

Star-spangled banner, a name given to the national 
ensign of the United States. 


The star-span glcfl banner, 0, long may it "vrave 

O’er the land ol the tree and the liome of the brave. Kiy. 

STAR'-SPOT-TJPD, a. Spotted with stars ; star- 
spangled. 1 1 'o7'ds7Gorth. 

STAR'STONE, n. A rare variety of s.ipphiro, 
A\hich, when cut and viewed m certain direc- 
tions, presents a peculiar icflectinn of light m 
the form of a star of si.x rays ; — called also as- 
tenated sapphire, asteria, asiei'ite, astintes, and 
astrite. Humble. Cleai eland. Brande. 

START, ?t. [Of uncertain etymology. — From 
A. S. styran, stiran, to stir, to mo\e. Skimier. 
Tooke. — From Sw. sti,rta, to precipitate, to cast 
down, to fall down. Todd — Old Eng, sieH.] 
[j. STARTED ; pp STARTING, ST.VRTEI).] 

1. To move or to be twitched suddenly, as 
from agitation, sin prise, or alaim ; to move 
with sudden quickness; to sluink; to wince; 


to staitle. 

A shunt* appeared, 

Bcndini; to look on luc* 1 slai ted back, 

It strti Ltd back. Milton. 

I siat't as from some dicadful dream. JDi 7 /(/en. 

2. To rise with sudden quickness; — com- 
monly followed by up 

They, sfw; ting up, beheld the heavy sight. Dryden. 

3. To conic into existence suddenly ; to arise. 
There t^tnrted vp, in Ciueeii Elizabeth’s reign, a new Pres- 

bj £ei lan oect. White, 


4. To go out of a course ; to deviate. 

Tilings which '^turt from niiture’s common riilcfi. Ooerh, 

Keep your soul to the w oik, -when ready to start aside. Watts, 

5. To begin or set out, as on a race oi journey. 

When iroin the goal they start. DnyU n, 

To atart after, to pursue. — To start against, to enter 
as a caiididato agaiasr. — 'To start from, to ishiic or 
proceed fioin. — To start for, to become a candidate 
for ftoino place. — 7’o start with, to begin with. 

START, r. a. 1. To alaim, disturb, or rouse sud- 

dcp’y ; to frig^’t; to spare : startle. 

I . . . ... I i< . 

T e . ' . I ' ‘n* ...* I . 1.1 ' •.'*. .*1 I uAi*. Pope. 

2. To call forth ; to raise , to evoke. 

Brutus will stm t a hpint us Boon os Cscsar. ShaK . 

3. To discover; to bring within pursuit. Shak, 

The Bcnsual men agree in pursuit of every plcasiirt* tlu*y 
can start. J'ewjdo. 

4 To dislocate oi put suddenly out of place, 
as a bone. )Vise7iian. 

5. (yatit.) To empty, as liquor from a cask . 

— to open, as a cask : — to punish with a rope’s 
end, in order to cure laziness, or quicken mo- 
tions or effoits. Afar. Did. Dana. 

START, M. 1. A short, sudden motion or action, 
as fiom convulsion, agitation, or alarm. Shak. 

The ft ight awaked Arcite with a stai t. Di-yikn. 

2. A sudden rousing ; excitement ; stimulus. 

’"d T*o'lf ‘■nc*’“i -el 

Ni * I , ! Ml* I . ■ *_ . • BhuK'. 

3. A sally; a sudden motion or effiusion. 

“This^/‘^7?'^ of thought.” Addison. 

4. Sudden and inteimitted action; a fit. 

*■1 1 il'-l lo *'c I il r* i‘,»*u’’.. Shak, 

S'.l • i '■ ..* . rh 

W '» o.v 'll . '"I ;i i.i'*"g l*‘i J Diydcii. 

6. A quick spring or motion ; a shoot. 

Cause the string to giv e a iiuicker s^art. Bacon. 

6. The act of setting out, as on a race or a 
journey ; fiist motion from a place; beginning. 

You btimd bke greyhounds In the slips 
• Straining upon the otart. Shak. 

The start of ftrbt pcdorinance is all. Bacon. 

To have or to get the start, to begin before a com pot- 
itor ; to have tlic advant<age^in the outset, “ Get the 
start of the majestic woild.” bAaAf. — “She might 
have forsaken him, if he had not got the start oi her.” 
Dryden. 

START, w. [A. S. steort.] A long handle: — a tail, 
as of a plough, [North of Eng.] Todd. 

START'pR, n. 1. One who starts, as from his 
purpose. “ I am no starter.** Hudibi'as. 

2. One w^ho suddenly moves or suggests, as a 

question or an objection. Swift, 

3. A dog for rousing game. Delaiiy. 

START' Fi(jL, a. Apt to start or move suddenly ; 
skittish, as a horse, [r.] Wf'ight. 

START'F'&L-NfiSS, n. Aptness to start ; skittLsh- 
ness, as of a horse [r.] W7'ight. 

STAR'-THlS-TLE f-thla-sl), (Botf) An animal 
plant with many-flowered head‘4, and a calyx 
resembling a caltrop ; Oentaurm cuhitrapa. 

Loudon. 


A, E, I, u, C, V, long; A, I, 0, tJ, t, short; A, J, Q, V, Y, obsewre; fArE, FAR, fAsT, fALL; ufclR, UEK ; 
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statp:sman 


STARTLING, n. The act of one who, or that 
which, starts or moves suddenly. Donne. 

t START'ING-HOLE, An evasion; a loop- 
hole, as for retreat. Shak. 

START'JNG-LY, ad. With frequent starts and 
intermissions ; by sudden fits. Shak. 

START'ING— POINT, M. A point from which mo- 
tion begins ; a place of dcpaiture. Clarke, 

START'ING—POST, n, A post or barrier from 
which a race begins. Johnson. 

START'ISH, ) QT, to start ; skittish, as a 

START'LISH, ) horse. [Colloquial.] Ash, 

STAR'TLE (stii'tl), v. n. [Dim. of start.^ [«. 

STARTLED ; pp, STARTLING, STARTLED.] To 
shrink ; to move suddenly, as from a sudden 
impression of alarm or terror ; to start. 

The stai'tlwg steed was seized with sudden fright. Drydm, 
Why shrinks the soul 

Back on herself, and i>Hu tlm. at desti uction t Addison, 

STAR'TLE, tJ. a, 1. To impress with sudden sur- 
prise, alarm, or teiror ; to fright ; to shock. 

Such whiRpo*-'Mc vnlsi'i" ho’-. hrt \4ith o^artlrrl eye 

On Adam, w loin k ■inr, I'.'ii". ^lu* \ uLi*. Mtlfon, 

That angels assume bodies needs not stm tie us. Lockc. 

2. To deter ; to make to deviate, [it.] 

From which it was not poshiblo to . . . startle \\\n\.Clm endon, 

STAR'TLE, n. A sudden motion .arising fiom sur- 
prise, alarm, or alfright; sudden alarm; sud- 
den iniprcssion of terror ; shock ; start. 

After hnur" ’•ero’" 0 ’ od fiom my first staitle^l nas very 
V ell pit I'l'd at tlie .uiMik" i. Spectator. 

STAR'TLTNG, p. a. Impressing with surprise or 
fear ; shocking. Gilpin. 

tSTART'fj-p, «. 1. An upstart. ShaJe. 

2. A kind of high, rustic shoe. Drayton. 

f START'Op, a. Suddi‘u’> come into notice; up- 
start. “ A new Uai t-*tp ‘.cei.” Warburion. 

STi\R-VA'TrON, n. The act of starving, or the 
state of being st«irvod ; fnnuahmeut. 

I hUall wot wmt lor the advent ol starvation fVom Edin- 
burgh to w'ttk* my judgment. Iknrif Unndas, h /.% 

After months of ttarmiion and despair. Mirnnlap. 

word .>itarnat.}on was first introduced 

into tlio English hansuago by Mr. Duadas [rho first 
Lord Mclvillel in a si>Ofch, in 1775, ou an American 
debate, and heiieo afiplied to liirii as a nicknaiuo 
•...-Starvation Diindas.'’’ Uorarn Wnlpoie. 

Dr. Trench aiijiears to bo mistaken with respect to 
the origin of tins vvoid. lie says, “ Starmtwn is a 
word of quite recent intiodiuMion, - its first foiniers, 
indeed, not observing that Tdoy weio puttiiiff a Latin 
torniiiiation to a l^^ason word. The word is an 
Americanism.r” — “ Stianpo as it may appear, it is 
nevertheless quite true, tliat tins wor«l [.vt<irwa£/(w], 
now unhappily so coiumon ou every tont?«o, is not 
to l>e found iii our own Eiif'lish liicliouanes , neither 
111 Todd^a Johnson, nor in Riciiardsou’s, nor in 
S5iunrt»s Walker Remodelled, publisliod in 18110. In 
Ills rtii|»plomeiit, issued a fevv >ears ago, Mr, Hrnart 
adopted ii as ‘a trivial word, but in vtny common, 
and, at present, good use.’ ” J^'otra Hf Qiimcs, 

jarF*** It is» I think, a solitary instance of this Ijatin 
termination to a native Eu;?lish root.” Htchardtsoti^s 
Supplemeat, 

STARVE (sturv), V. n. [A. S. steorfanj .stmrffan^ 
to die, to perish ; Dut. sterren ; Ger. .sterbm.'\ 
\l. STARVJ3D ; Jip. STARVING, STARVED.] 

1. t To perish ; to be destroyed. 

To lu*r camo rncRfliigi* of the murdcrim'ut, 

Wheiein her giiiltlessfiiends should hopolcss sfanv. FavTar. 

2. To perish \\ith hunger . — to sufler extreme 
hunger or want ; — with xoith or for before the 
cause, less properly with of. 

An animal that starves qf hunger dies feverish and de- 
lirious Arlmhnot. 

Sometimes virtue starves while vice is fed; 

"What tJicMi J IS I lie u .V ird of virtue bread V Pope, 

S. To perish or to be destroyed with cold ; — 
with with ox for before the cause. [Rare, U.S.] 

Have T soon th<‘ naked starve for cold, 

While iivunoe my chiuity controlled / l^wiys. 

They [seeds] must have starved for want of sun. Woodward. 

otAevb (starv), p. a. 1. To kill with hunger. 

To siarm a man, in law, is murder, Prior, 

2. To cause to suffer extremely by hunger ; 

to subdue or subjugate by famine. ** Attains 
endeavored to starve Italy,” Arhuthnot, 

3, To kill with cold ; — to cause to suffer with 
cold. [Rare in U. S.] 

From beds of rngiug fire to starve in Ico 
Their soft etboi «*ul warmtli. Milton. 

Serenate which the starved lover sings. Milton, 


4t, To deprive of force or vigor. 

The powers of their minds ore starved by disuse. Locke. 

STARVE '-GOT-TJ^D, a. Famished. Arhuthnot, 

STARVE 'LING, n. An animal or a plant thin 
and weak for want of nourishment 

The fat ones would be making sport with the loan, and 
calling them starvelings, Vhstt ange. 

STARVE'LING,a. Hungry ; lean ; pining. fSwift. 
STARV'ING, p. a. Perishing with hunger. 


1. To settle ; to regulate ; to establish. ” This 

is so stated a rule.” Decay of Ch. Piety. 

2. To express the particulars of in writing or 
in woids; to set down or set foith in detail or 
in gross ; to place in mental view,^ or represent 
airthe circumstances of modification ; to make 
known specificall} , to explain particularly. 

To state, the cause of .iction in a declaration. Bonvier. 

j ii . . i '■ L ■» i\ ■( : h - ii‘ I'f -I- I ■•tlintis 
done uj ... Law. 

I pretended not fully to state, much leas demonstrate, the 
truth contained in the text. Atterbiu y. 


STAR'WORT (-wtirt), n. {Bot.) 1. The common 
name of shrubby and herbaceous plants of the 
genus Aster. Loudon. 

2. A genus of plants, the most conimon 
of which IS common chickweed {Stellar ia me^ 
dia)\ StellaHa \ — ^so called in allusion to the 
star-shaped flowers. Gray, 


STATE, a. Pertaining to the state or nation; 
national; public; as, “ aiFairs.” Ec Bev. 

STATE'— BAR^E, n. A royal barge, or one be- 
longing to some civil government. Simmonrls. 

STATE'— BED, 9i. A bed elaborately carved o*' 
decorated. Smimonds 


STA'TANT, a. [L. sto, stans, to stand.] (Her.) 
Standing, as a lion. Bi'ande. 

t STA-TA'Rl-AN, G. Steady ; statary. Tucker. 

t STA-TA'RT-AN-LY, ad. In a statarian manner ; 
steadily. * “ Ttwke7\ 

t STA'T A-RY, a. [L. statarius.'] Fixed. Browne. 


STATE, n. [L. status., a standing, position, con- 
dition ; s/o, stans (Gr. tarmt ) ; It. stato ; Sp. 
eetado', Fx. i'taf. — See Stand.] 

1. Condition ns determined by whatever cir- 
cumstances ; the circumstances under which 
any being or thing exists ; situation ; position ; 
predicament; case; plight, 

Acauaint her witli the danger of my state. Slial. 

2. t Stationary point; point from which the 
next movement is regression ; crisis ; height. 

Tumora have their f.evtMal degieea aiul tiniut), as begin- 
ning, augment, static and declination. Wiseman, 

3. t Estate; seigniory; possession. Daniel* 

4. A body of persons united together in one 

community for the defence of their lights; a 
whole people united into one hodv politic- ; civil 
power, not ecclesiastical; a cImI 1 1 inuniii'i} • a 
commonwealth: — in a more lini.ti-d m-m'-c, the 
positive or actual organization of the legislative 
or judicial powens, us in the expression, “The 
state has passed such a law.” ^ Boitricr. 

6. A large district of country having a sepa- 
rate government, but confederated with other 
states, as one of the meinbers or state's of the 
American XTnion; as, “The State of Maine.” 

6. pi. (Motfern Eat (/perm /list.) Those divis- 

ions of society, piolessions, or classes of men 
which have partaken, either directly or by rep- 
resentation, ill tlic govi'riiment of their coun- 
try ; — called also estates, Brande, 

7. Rank; condition; quality. 

Fair clnmo, I nni luit to vou known 

Though in youi stnte ol liuiioi I am perfect. JShdk. 

8. Solemn pomp; ajipearance of greatness; 
dignity ; grandeur. “ A life of state. Law, 

In state the monarch marched. Brgden. 


9. An elevated chair or throne of dignity, 

with a canopy ; — somclimes used for the can- 
opy. “ Sitting in my state.*’' S/iak. 

AHOCndinglilfl throne, whh-h, under state 

Of richest tt*xture spread, at the upper end 

Was placed m regal lustri*. ihlton. 

10. t A person of high rank ; a dignitary. 


She is a duchess, a great state, iMimr. 

The boUl design 

Fleased highly those infernal states. Milton. 


In compoHition, state usually signifies pablic, 
Tiatiimal, pertain mff to the body politic , as, “ Staia-af- 
fairs ” ; “ State trials.” 


JPkustem or JVkio Knsfland States, Maine, Now Hnmp- 
eliiro, Veriuoiif, Massac Uusotts, Rhode iMlaud, Con- 
jxQiUciit.^ Middle States^ New York, Now Jersey, 
PcTin.sylvania, Delaware. — Southern States, Mary- 
land, Virgmm, North Carolina, f«outh Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
Texas, Arkansas, Missouri, Teuiicssoe, Keniunky. — 
Wetstnrn States, Ohio, litdmtia, Illinois, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Iowa, Minnesota, Oaliforma, Oregon. 


18 a term applied to political coin- 
inuntties, nations, or countries under every form of 
government ; realm is applied fosurJi nations as have 
a monarchical and aristooratical goverrunont ; com- 
monwealth refers to the aggregate body of the people, 
and is applied to a ropuhlic. The different staJtes of 
Europe, or of the Amonran IJinon , the peers <if the 
realm of Fmgland ; the commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts. — See SITUATION, Case. 


STATE, V. a, p. STATED ; pp. STATING, STATED.] 


STATE'-CAR-RIA^E (-kUr-rij), to. A highly deco- 
rated carnage for officials going in state, or 
taking part in public procesbions. Simuwnds. 


STATE'-CrAft, to. Statesmanship, in contempt , 
political subtlety. Brit. Crit. 

STATB'-CltIi\I-I-NAL, w. An offender against 
the state ; a political offender. Pope. 

STAT'I^'D, p. a, 1- Fixed; regular; established. 
Stated scttsfins for the public woralup of God. lip. Jlomlcp, 

2. Sot down or set forth in detail. 


STAT'ED-LY, ad. At stated times ; regularly, 

STATE'-IIOUSE, TO. The capitol of a state. 

STATE' LESS, a. Without state or pomp. 

STATE'LI-LY, ad. In a stately manner. 

The cavalcade moved statvldit aluug. Itvger JS^oHk, 

STATE'LI-NKSS, n. The quality of being stately ; 
majestic appearance ; grandeur ; loftiness ; mag- 
nificence ; dignity ; majesty. 

Wc» may . . . guehii at the stnteluu'ss of the buildinp; bv the 
iiiuguilicuiu’O or its I uiiiH. sVt 'im. 

STATE' Ly, u. 1. Aujinst; grand; lofty; elevat- 
ed; majestic; mugnihoent; pompous. 

iligh eiMliiiH uud otlipi statehf tm*8 Jiakigh, 

2. Flevated ; dignified ; magisterial. 

':*■ ’ 1 I ■*.« •• ■ ' I..' *'‘ii ' I am grown on tho 

... 


Syn, — • Sec Magisterial. 


STATE'LY, ad. Majestically, [u.] Milt07i< 

STATE'MgNT, TO. 1. The act of stating. Ash, 
2. '’I'hat which is stated. Malone, 


STATE'm6N-GEU (stat'mnng-ger), «. A statCR- 
niiin, in contempt; a more politician. \yiUta?ns. 

STATE'-PA-I’^IR, to. a paper, document, or 
treatise, relating to public atliiirs, or to affairs 
of state. ** i'''olios of Johnson, 

STAte'-PrIi^-ON C-pris-an), n. A public prison ; 
a penitentiary. Hlacktnore, 

STATE -PRh^-ON-ea, TO. One imprisoned for a 
political oirchoe against the state. Smollett. 

STAT'IJR, n. One who states. Craig. 

STAT*BR,n. [Gr. <rr<mjp.] A gold coin of Greece 
of diflercnt values. 

j8(j&'Tho ituiter of Alexander was worth about l£. 
3s. fid. sterling Tho lorm stater, ui later times, 

was applied to tho silver tetraclrHCliin. fV. Smith. 

STATE'-RodM, TO. 1. A niagnificent room in a 
palace or large mansion. Voieng. 

2. A small room in a ship or steam -vesscL 
for one or tw'o passengers. CoUins, 

STATES (stats), to. pi. Nobility. Shak. 

The other Hceptrc-Uottring states arose. Chapman. 

STATES-^ftN'ipR-AL, n, pi. A legislative as- 
sembly composed of different orders. 

Tlie htates-general of tho Netliorlands consists 
of two cliainliors. Tho slates. general of France, be- 
fore tile rcvoltition, consisted of tho three orders of 
the kingdom, — the nobility, tho clergy, and the third 
esrato, or common people. Burke. 

STATES'MAN, to. ; pi. statesmen. 1. One versed 
or employed in public^ affairs, or in tho arts of 
goy eminent ; a politician. 

Statesman, yet ft lonil to truth* (vf soul sincere* 

In action faltUl'nl. mid in Iniruir clear. 

Who broke n<» pimniHi . served no pnvatc end; 

Who gained no tiilc, iiud who lost no friend. Fope. 

I A stateemon, wi* iir« tuld, Hbouhl follow public opinion. 

j Doubtlesa — .IS u eoiii Innun lolbtvss hib borses, havuipf a firm 

I hold on the leuia, and ifu Ilium them. /fare. 


mIeN, SKE; M6vE, N6K, S6N; Beu., BOE, EfiliE <}, 0, f> 4. ®» Si 1- l^ard; ^ a» zj ^ as gz. 
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STATESMAiv"-LIKE 

2, One who occupies his own estate ; a small 
land-holder. [Cui\on dialect.] Carey. 

STATKS'MAN-LlKE, ff. Like a statesman ; be- 
coming a statesman ; statesmanly. Qu. Rev, 

STATES'MAN-LV, a. Relating to, or befitting, a 
statesman ; statesmanlike, JR. IF, Hamilton. 

STATES'M AN-SrilP, n. The qualities or the func- 
tions of a statesman.. Churchill. 

STATES' WOM- AN (stSts'wfim-an), n, A woman 
who meddles with public allairs ; — used in con- 
tempt. , JR. Jonson. 

STATE'— TRI-AL, n. A trial for some political 
oilence against the state or government. 

STAT'IO, ? Relating to statics. 

STAT'I-CAL, ) 2. {Med.) Noting the physical phe- 
nrm'^nr 'T’.-t-' ^ '' v organized bodies in contra- 
di ". 1 . > ‘e o'gainc or vital. Dwifflison, 

Statical electricity, electricity e\cited by fiiciion j 
ordinary, frictional, or Fianklinic electrity. Faraday. 

STAT'JCS, n. [See >r\T*Tr''\ it- - [Gr. ornn- 
Ki)\ iarr)(xi, to stiim' : It. s*' ’f f . Fr. stattqiie.'] 
That branch of incchaiiics which i elates to 
bodies considered as in a state of lest, or as 
submitted to the influences of forces %Ahich arc 
in equilibrium; the science of the equilibrium 
of forces; — used in contradistinction to dy^ 
naitiics. Kichol. 

STAT'ING, n. The act of one who states; the 
act of making a statement. Richardson. 

STA'TION (sta'shijin), n. [L. static \ sto, stasis, to 
stand ’; It. stazionc ; Sp. cstuaion; Fr. statioi.'] 

1. The act or the mode of standing, [ii.] 

Thoir ninnnor was to stand at pr.iyer, whi*roiJi)on their 

mcctinffs unto that inuposu on those a-iys, hud the name of 
stations given tliem. Ilookci . 

2. A state or condition of rest, [ii.] 

1 . r«“ V a. 1 some part which was before in station 

-or SE ui. Browne. 

8. A place where any person or thing stands 
or is ; situation ; case ; position ; location. 

The fig date, why lovo thry to rcznaia 
In miuulc station and an oven plum? J*rior. 

4. Assigned post of duty ; office. 

The cherubim8 taking thair siaiiowi to gnutd the placc.3/Uton. 

5. Condition of life ; rank ; stJito. 

I can bo contented with an hunibkT station m the tomplo 
ofvxitue. JDiijden, 

6. {Mil.) A place calcnlated foi the rendez- 

vous of troops, or for tlio distiibution of them ; 
— also a spot well calculated for offensive or 
defensive measures. t^tocquelar, 

7. {Surveyiiif/.) A point from which obser- 
vations are made with an instrument. Da. ^ P* 

S. pi. (Eccl.) A term applied to those rep- 
resentations of the successive stages of our 
Lord's passion which arc often placed round 
the naves of large churches, and by the side of 
the way leading to sacred edifices, and which 
are visited in rotation- Fairholt. The weekly 
fasts of Wcdiie-.day and Friday. Hook. 

9. {Rom. Cath. ChurvTi^ A church m which 
indulgences are panted on certain d<\y^.Brandc, 

10. {Railroads.) A place at which a halt is 
made for the purpose of receiving or letting 
down passengers or goods. 

The last stations on a railroad aro called the termini. Brands. 

11. {Civil Law.) A place where ships may 

ride at anchor in safety. Boucier. 

Syii.“-See Case, Ciecumcstance, Situation. 

STA'TIQN (sta'slpiin), v. a. [£. stationed ; pp. 
STATIONING, STATIONED.] To place in a cer- 
tain post, rank, or situation ; to set ; to estab- 
lish ; to fix ; to post ; to locate. 

Hr gained the brow of the hill, Where the English plnlaiix 
was stationed. Jmi d LittlUon. 

STA'TION-AL, a. [L. stationalis.'] Relating to 

a station ; stationary. iimart. 

STA'TIQN-A-RJ-NJBsS, n. The quality or the 

state of being stationary. Ed. Rev. 

STA'TIQN-a-RY, a. [L, stationarimi Fr. sta^ 
lionnazre.J 

1. Fixed; not progressive; standing; mo- 
tionless; still; permanent. 

Between the descent and ascent, where the Image seemed 
siationury, 1 stopped the prism. Fewton. 

2. Respecting place. 

The same harmony and sfatfonarv constitution. Brcnpne, 

3. {Med.) Noting diseases which depend Upon 
a particular state of the atmosphere, and which 


prevail in a district for a certain number of years 
and then give way to others. Dungltson. 

Stationary enffute, a steam engine in a fixed posi- 
tion, W'liich draws loads on a railway by a rope or 
other moans of coiiuniinication extended from tlie 
station of the engine along the line of road, — in 
contradistinction to locomotioe engine. Btande, 

STA'TION-A-RY, n. One that is stationary, or 
stands* still, * Holland 

STA'TION-BIlL, n. {Nattt.) A list containing 
the appointed posts of the ship's company, 
w'hen navigating the ship. Mar. Diet. 

STA'TION-jpR (sta'sliiin-er), n. [It is not iniprob- 
able the name stationer may have been gi\ en to 
the sellers of books, paper, &c., from the stalls 
or stations kept by them, especially at fairs. 
Richardsoni^ 

1. Originally, one who kept a shop or stall 
for belling books ; a bookseller. 

Some modem tragedies nio Tieaiitifui on the stage; nnd yet 
Ti\ nhi'*., *be , eiiP'y. iir.i thi\ uie «t<ld(it‘i n-’ i d 'ur 

111 U a '..up J>, ‘idt n 

2. A seller of Stationery, or of paper, quills, 
pens, ink, wafers, account-books, &c. Johnson. 

STA'TIpN'£;R-Y, n. The goods sold bj' a sta- 
tioner, as bo6k.s, paper, quills, x^ens, sr.iling- 
wax, wafers, ink, &c. Hansard. 

Sa’A'TIpN-fiR-y, a. Relating to a stationer or to 
hib goods. ’ Hansard. 

StA'TION— HOUSE, n. A depot on a railroad ; — 
ciilled also station. P. Cyc. 

ST\"l'lov I'.jl.Ni Fdj “ti. {^HTveying.) An in- 

- • . I'l »t’ri;r • l place of an obser- 

vation made upon three fixed points. Da. P, 

fSTA'Tl^M, n. Policy; the ait of government. 

The enemies of God . . . call our religion statism. Soutti. 
STA'TJST, n. One versed in statistics ; a states- 
man ; a politician. Mtlton» Shak. 

STA-TlS'TJC, > j-pj.. statistiqm.) Relating 
STA-TtS'Tf-CAL, ) to, or containing, statistics ; 
as, ** Statistical tables.” Knox. 

STA-TIS'TI-CAL-LY, ad. In a statistical man- 
ner ; by means of statistics. Babbage, 

STAt-|S-TI"CIAN (siat-js-tish'fin), n. One who 
is versed in statistics. Qu. Rev. 

STA-tIs'TICS, 91. sing, oi pi. [See Mathemat- 
ics.] [L. status, a standing, condition ; sto, 
statum, to stand ; It. staiistica ; Sp, estadisticai 
Fr. statisiique.] A collection of facts relating 
to a part, or the w'hole, of a country or people, 

— e‘«'u''*i;0iv those facts which illustrate its 

p' -t.e .1, moral, intoUectiuil, political, 

i:i i.. , 'iC. 'conomical condition, or changes 

of condition, and w’hich admit of numerical 
statement, and of arrangement in tables ; and 
also of facts relating to classes of individuals 
or interests in different countries : — the science 
wliich classifies, arranges, and discusses statis- 
tical facts, E. B. EUioU. 

The scionco of statistics omhracfts a very wide 
ranjie of facts, — tacts relatirtj^ to populafhm, deaths, 
bIrtliH, and niarriage.s ; lioalth, disease, and duration 
of life; wealth, a{»iiculture,inamifacturoa, commerce, 
the arts, and all other induHtrial interests and pur- 
suits ; financial, military, and other national re- 
sources; education, literature, science, relipfion, go v- 
eniinent, legislation, crime, and civil and criminal 
jurisprudence ; and facts of every kind tending to 
show the condition of a country, community, race, or 
class of individuals or of interests. B. B. Elliott. 

4g?3y»The word statistics was first introduced by 
Professor Achenwall, of Gottingen, in 1749. But the 
word was long tabooed by the learned as of doubtful pu- 
rity ; oven so late as the beginning of tins century, Mr. 
Pinkerton, in tJie introduction to his Geography, 
apologizes fur using a word now so common. Brands. 

STAT-ia-TOL'Q-gy, n. [En^. statistics and Gr. 
Xdyos.) A discourse on statistics, IFest, Rev. 

STA'TJVE, a. [L. stativzts.J Pertaining to mili- 
tary posts, stations, or quarters. Clarke. 

STAT'y-A-RY (stait'yu-a-r?), n. [L. statuari/us, 
pertaining to statues ; statua, an image ; stat~ 
uo, to cause to stand ; Xt. siatuariai Sp. estatu- 
aria ; Fr. statuaire.) 

1. The art of carving or otherwise forming 
statues. ** Architecture and atatuaiy** Temple. 

2. A collection of statues. Fairholt. 

3. [It. statuano ; Sp. estatuario ; Fr. statuaire.] 
An artist who makes statues, generally under- 
stood to be after the designs of some other ar- 


STATUTE^STAPLE 

tist, to whom the term sculptor is prOf*orly «ip 
plied. Fairholt. 

STAT'UE (stkt'yii), n. [Ij.statzia ; sjf«^wo,to cause 
to stand; It. katua; Sp. cstatua ; Ph, statue.'] 
{Sculp.) A representation in relief in some solid 
substance, as marble or bronze, or in sonic ap- 
jiarently solid substance, of a man or other 
animal ; an image. Brande. 

Equestrian statue, a statue in which the figine is 
seated on horseback. Biande, 

STAT'TE, V. a. To place, or to form, as a statue. 

My substance should be statued in thy stead. Shak. 

STAT'l'ED (stat'yi.ul), a. Furnibhed with, or con- 
taining, btatueh. Ed. Rev. 

STAq’'r-ESaiJE (htat'ju-esk), a. Relating to a 
statue. * Coleridge* 

STAT-r-kTTE', n. [Fr.] A statue, not exceed- 
ing half the natural size of a figure. Fairholt. 

t STA-TQ'MJ-NATE, th a, [L. statumino, statu- 
99iihatus.^ To prop up. B. Jonson. 

STAT'URE (fatut'yur), n. [L. <Sr It. siaturu; Sp, 
esfatu/a; Fr. stidu re.] The height of any ani- 
mal body, jiaiticiilarly of man; tallness. Milton, 

STAT'URED (htfit'j iird), a, Plaving stature; ai- 
rived at full statuio, J. Ha L 

StA'TUS, n. [L.] Standing; rank; st.itinn ; 

condition in society. Ed. Rt r. 

stA'tus Q’UC), s'/A'tus jj\r quo, or stA'tu 
quo.' [Ii., the slate iii which, in the same sfutii 
as before.] {2*uuiies.) A jihrabC applied to a 
treaty betuceii two or nioic belligerents \vhieh 
leaves each ji.irty in pobbcssion of the saiiie 
territories, foitiessct., &c., as it occupied be- 
fore hobtilitics broke out. Brande. 

STAT'lT-TA-BliE, a. Proceeding from, or aceord- 
ing to, statute. Addison. 

STAT'V-TA-BLY, ad. In a manner agreeable to 
law. ’ “ Statutably established.” IFarton. 

STAT'UTB (stUt'yat), 91. [L. statuo, statutvs, to 

cause to .stand; sto, statum, to stand; It. sta- 
tuto\ estatuto Fi. statut.] 

1. A law promulgated by a legislative body ; 

a wiitten law, in contradistinction to an un- 
wiitten law, or the common law. Bourier, 

There was a statute agumst vagabonds. Baron. 

2. A law or rule of action of a corporation ; 
as, “ The statutes of a college.” 

3. {Foreign Ik Cinl Law.) Any particular 

municipal l.iw or u.sagc, though resting for its 
authoiity ou judicial decisions, or the practice 
of nations. BurrtU^ 

Statute of hmitationf, (Law.) a statute by which 
rights of action are liimtod to certain piescnlxMl pp- 
riods of tiino. Bur/ ill. 

Syn. — Sec Law, 

STAT'UTE-BOOK (-bfik), 9t. A register of laws 
or Icgislatue acts. Ma9isfield. Addison. 

SI’AT'UTE—cAp, 91. A woollen cap ; — so named 
from a statute of Queen Elizabeth in relation to 
the wearing of woollen cajis. tShak. 

STAT'UTE-T,.\'1{0R, 91. A definite amount of 
labor required for the public service in maTving 
roads, streets, bridges, &c., in certain British 
colonics. Bhnmonds. 

STAt'UTE-MER'CHANT, n. {Eng. Law.) A se- 
curity for a debt acknowledged to be due, en- 
tered into before the chief magistrate of the 
trading town, pursuant to a statute by which 
not only the body of the debtor might be im- 
prisoned and his goods seized in satisfaction of 
the debt, but also his lands might be delivered 
to the creditor till out of the rents and profits 
of them the debt be satisfied ; — now fallen into 
disuse. Whisliaw. Burriil. 

STAt'TJTES, n. pi. Assemblages of farming ser- 
vants, held possibly by statute, in the early part 
of May, at various places in England, in the 
country, where masters and mistresses attend 
to hire servants for the ensuing year. 

these stMutes the groom will be distin- 
guished by a straw or two in his hat, the carter or 
wagoner by a piece of whip- cord, the shepherd by a 
lock of wool, &c. IlalltirelL 

STAT'UTB-STA'PI.E (-sta'pl), n. iE9%g. Tmw.) 
A security for a debt acknowled|?ea to be due, 
so called from its being entered into before the 
mayor of the staple, that is to say, the grand mart 
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L. f That which is stolen. 

On In*? buck a licixvv 1 <mu 1 lie bare 

Of nightly t-tculUM and pillage hcvcral. Si)em >& . 

L. Secret net; clandoNtiiie practice; scciecy; 
slvncsss ; — couuuouly nsocl in a bad sense. 

\ i ith steel im adi's liia hrothcM’s hie by steitlth, j)) tidcn. 
Do good by and blush to lliid it fame. 

Juystealtk, scciutly, claaili's.tiiiely. 

tPTEALTH'FlJL, «. Stealthy. Chapman. 

t STEALTH'i^’UL-L.y, oci. Stealthily. Cndff. 

tSTCALTirP^L-NfiSS, n. Stealthiness. Clarke. 

STE.^LTFI'l-LY, ad. In a stealthy manner. K}wx, 

STXOA LTH'l-Nf:S?^, n. The quality or the state of 
being stealthy ; stealth. Oh. Ob. 

STEALTll'Y (stelth'e),^;. Done or performed by 
stealth ; clandestine ; secret ; sly. 

I'Toi” V itlie-c'l Minder with his ^!^ea///»/ pace 
Mo\L‘'iiki* LijiiO'; ShoK. 

STEAM (vStStn), : Diit. sfooni.] 

The nivisihlo, • h '.! i ) nch water is 

converted by hc.it ; water in the aeriform or g<is>- 
eous condition — m a popular sense, water in 
the state of cloud or mist; \isible vapor. Stohol. 

Syn. — See Vapor. 

STEAM (stem), v.n. [/. STEAMED ; pp. STEAMIXO, 
£,TEAMEI).] 

j.. To send foitU oi emit vapor or steam. 

lii't tin* ermh* hiuniu<i dancf* 

In heated hin^s ''Utnumn y, ith luc intoiihO. 

Ye lUKStit tliat uat* riom j»/f iinniitj lakes. Milton. 

3. To pass off in viqmr ; to cvMpurate. 

When the lust (loudly siuolvp nlolt did dvanu ^peni>er. 
Thi dit.i.<jlvo(l unibcM . . . i^tranwrf away lutn tlio uir. JJoi/le. 

J. To sail or move by steam, [u.] Ireland. 

STEAM, V. a. 1. To exhale; to evaporate. 

in slotliful hlecp Ins tnoUen heai t to ntcnm. Sjifnwr. 

3. To expose to steam ; to apply steam to ; 
to soften or to concoct with steam. Wntjht. 

STEAM'-BOAT, n. A large boat propelled by 
steam ; a steam-vessel. Fulton. 

ETE n. A large boiler, or vessel, for 

generating steam. Braude. 

STEAM^-CAR, n. A car propelled by steam. 

SI’EAM'-CAR-RIA^E, n. A carriage propelled 
by power of steam. F- ('!/('• 

STiiAM'-tMlfisT, «. A box attached to the cyl- 

inder of a steam-engine in which the sliding 
valves work. Tomlinson. 

STEAM '-CtTi-TN-D^R, w. The cylinder of a 
dteam-engino in which the movable disk or pis- 
ton moves. Simmonds. 

STEAM —DOME, n. A dome-shaped structure on 
a steam-boiler for receiving the steam gener.ited, 
and allowing it to be drawn into Dm* 
free from the tine spray or mist v Ji.'-'-i !>. . iiMo 
accompany it when draivii off near the surface 
of the boiling water. Tomlinson. 

STEAM'— DREDC^J-ipu, n. A machine, w'orked by 
steam, for clearing rivers, harbors, &c.Si7n'nionds. 

STEAM'-EN-§1JNE, n. An engine acted upon by 
the expansive force of fetcaiu, and cmplojed to 
impel boats, cars, and other machinery. Trout. 

STEAM 1* A vessel propelled by steam ; 
a steam-boat ; a steam-ship. Qu. Rev. 

2. Any vessel in which steam is applied for 
softening or cooking any thing. Simmo?ids. 

STEAM W, (Omith.) A large duck ; — 
80 called from its swift puddling motion; race- 
horse ; Micropterus h'aahijpterus. Kmej, 

STEAM^-GAU^E, n. A contrivance to show the 
exact amount of pressure of steam. Simmonds. 

fla0"The mercurial stmm-frauire consists of a glass 
tube bent into the siphon form, the bent part and a 
pottion of each leg heinar filled with mercury. One 
leg eoimnunicates with tlie stoatn 'withm the boiler, 
and the other is open to the atmosphere. The diflTor- 
ence between the levels of the columns of mercury in 
the two legs is always ,i measure of the ditTerenco lio- 
tween the pressure of the steam and tliat of the at- 
mosphere. The position of the surface of the inorcu- 
ry m the tube is often indicated by a float. JBrande. 

STEAM'— GfJN, n. A gun by which balls and other 
projectiles may be projected by steam. Brands. 

STEAM'-PAcK-ET, n. A steam-vessel for car- 
rying passengers, letters, &c., and running pe- 
riodically between certain ports. Qu. Rev. 


STEAM'— PIPE, 71. A pipe which collects and 
convoys the steam in locomotive engines, to 
the steam-chest. tiim monels. 

STEAM'-P01V-ER, n. The power of steam em- 
ployed in moving machinery. Toinhnsoti. 

STEAM -PRESS, n. A piinting-prcss woikcd by 
steam. Simmonds. 

STEAM'-PRO-PEL'L^IR, 71. A propeller for driv- 
ing a steam-vessel. Simmonds. 

STEAAT-PUMP, n. A pump worked by steam. 

STEAM'-SHIP, n. A ship propelled by steam. 

STEAM'-tOg, n. A small steam-boat employed 
to tow vessels, barges, <5!:c. Simmonds. 

STRAM'-VES-S^IL, n. A vessel propelled by 
steam ; steam-ship. Qu. Rev. 

STEAM '-WHiS-TJLE (-luvis-sl), n. A pipe at- 
tached to the boiler of a steam-engine, fiom 
which steam escapes with a loud, shrill, or hiss- 
ing noise; — used to give warning of the ap- 
proach of the engine, &c. Tanner. 

STEAM'Y» «• Consisting of, or abounding in, 
steam ;‘ moist or damp with steam. Coicper. 

STEAN, ?5. a. [A. S. steman, to stone. 1 To line, 
as a w ell, w'ith stone or brick. [Local.J llallhcell. 

fSTEAN, n. [A. S. A vessel of stone. 

Upon tt huge, groat, oaiUiiiot stQaii ho i»tood. Spenn'i . 

STE'A-llATE, 7%. {Ohnn.) A salt consisting of 
stearic acid and a base. Miller. 

STE-Ar'IC, a. {Che7n.) Noting a fatty acid cx- 
i.sting in combination with glyceiinu in certain 
animal and vegetable fats. Gvetjory. 

STE'A-RINE, 71. L^r. irr/ap, stiff fat, tallow.] 

1. ’ (^Chem.) A white, crystalline fat, soluble in 

boiling alcohol and in hot ether, and the most 
abundant of the solid constituents of fats and 
oils. It is a compound of stearic acid and gly- 
cerine, Miller. 

2. A popular name for sfearto acid, as used in 

making candles. Bori^ord. 

STE A-RONE, 32. (Chem.) A cry.stnllinc body, sol- 
uble in other, obt.imcdby distilling stcaiic acid 
with lime. Thofnson, 

fiTE-A-IinP'TgN', ??.. (Ohetn.) A solid crystalline 
substance obtained from many e.s.scntial oils 
on .slowly cooling them, being one of their two 
components, and elaroptcm, a liquid chemical 
compound, being the other. Miller. 

STE'A-TITE, ?i. [Gr. errarp, vrfurof, tallow.] (Jl/ebl.) 

l] A variety of talc ; soapstone. 

2. A mineral of various colors, of greasy 
liwtie, soft, almost like butter, but brittle on 
drviag, and consisting of silica, magnesia, alu- 
nuuiij and water ; saponite. Dana. 

STE-A-TIT'IO, a. Relating to, or contiiining, 
steatite, T. (^c. 

STIjI-AT'O-OEER, 71 . [Gr, erinp^ tnlarogj stiff fat, 
and K/jhjtO tumor; rr. .sftyton'dc.'] {Med.) A| 
tumor formed by a co.lcction of steatnnuitou.s j 
matter in the scrotum. Dunpli807i. I 


STE-ji-7'd 'MJi, 71 . [L., from Gr. are&r<aiAa ; (xriap, 
suci.] (Mefi.) An encysted tumor, whose con- 
tents are similar to fat. Dunglison. 

STE-A-T5im'A-TOI^S, a. Relating to a stcatoma, 
or to a fat substance. Steatomatons mat- 


ter.’' 

STE^jl-TO’-Rr^r.m, n. pi 

A sub-family of ^ 
n.ssirostral birds of the 
order Passeres and fam- 
ily Caprimulgidce ; oil- 
birds. Gray. 


Dwiglison. 


flTfiD, 3^. See Stead. 



Podargus phalenoides. 


STiSn'PAST, a. See Steadfast. 

I STEE, ) (A. S. stcpger, a stair. —-See State..] 

STEY, J A ladder. [North of England.] Brockett. 

STEED, 71 ^ [A. S. steda.] A horse of high mettU 
for state or for war. 

Farewell the neighing iiteetl and the shrill trump. Shak. 
STEEK, a. fScottish.] To shut; to close, 


To Steele the aoor.' 


Jamieson. 


STEEK'KAN, 7i. A Dutch liquid ipra'sure, the 
tw’clfth pait of a barrel, and incragiiig about 
four gallons. Simmonds. 

STEEL, n. [A. S. style; Dut. §-Dan. stanl; Ger. 
Stahl; Sw. stid; Icol. st(ilS\ 

1. Iron combined with n prrtion of carbon, 
and sometimes a small <]'!.. o* silicon, Ac.; 
a carburet of iron , — extciiMvely used in mak- 
ing edge-tools, and for other pui poses. 

jfjQfTIie general rneflmd of toimniir .st/rZ is by the 
process ol cementation, in vvhicli malleable non and 
clitucoal powder in alternate layers are exposed to a 
hi{*Ii heat in a lainacc tor eight or ten days. The 
pioduct of this operation ks named hhUervd fioin 
thobiistcis which appear on its surface. To render 
it more peifect it is subjected to the action of the ham- 
mer, in neaily tJie same manner that is i ractised w ith 
lorgod non. BigelutP. 

jBfjf Iron 18 einploy'cd m the arts in three different 
states, — as crude or cast non, as w/eeZ, and asu loujrht- 
iron, the diircreiices depeiidiiifr upon the relative 
arnounls of caition with uhich tiie metal is com- 
bined. Cast non contains a lamer piopoition of car- 
bon than .stcf'/, and .n/c-/ moie than wioujrlit 
leahle mm, w’hich oujiiit to be ipute free from caifKiii, 
In iiraciice, liowevei, tins is never found to be tho 
cate, although the best malleable iron retains only 
a very init ute portion of caihon. I'amlinson, 

2. Armor; a w^capon or weapons. 

Bravo Macljeth with lii« brunclished steel. SJutk. 

3. A proxerbial tcim for haidncss ; as, 
“ Heads id steel. Johnsoti. 

4. (A/cff.) A term applied to chalybeate med- 
icines. 

After lolaxing steel strengthens the solids. ArhutJtnot. 

Cast sfppl, a vari(‘Ty of steel of snpoiior qiialitv. it^sed 
for eutleiy of the best description, and toimed 1»\ 
hlisteied steel, wheieby tho carbon is more equally 
distributed thiouiu'hour tlie mass. MiUer. — Jst'utiLral 
steel, a st*‘el of infeuor quality pioduced fioni tlio best 
rasr-iron by heating it by means of charcoal, ami 
buininp off a portion of the caibon, and rendering it 
hoinogoneoua by forjzing .— used foi making agricul- 
tural implemoiits, springs for nmchinery, &c. Miller. 
— TiltetUteel, a variety of steel obtained from blisteiod 
steel by subjecting it to \ anoun opeiatioiH, in the last 
of which it IS forged by ineaiih ot the fiif-hanirnei, 
into smaller bars. Tlicse tilted bars, when broken up 
and welded together, foiiii bhear-stcel. Miller. 

STEEL, a. Made of steel. Chapman. 

STEEL, V. a. [ 2 . stkklkd; pp. rtekli.vo, 

STUKLKl).] 

1. To cover, point, or edge with ssteel. ** Steel 

my lance’s point.” Shak. 

2. To make hard or flrni. 

Lies well steeled y ith weighty arguments. Shak. 

Why will vmi light iigiiinHl. ho bweetii piission. 

And steel your licai t to such a world of charms? Addtson. 

SI’ELL'— (JAP, 71,. Armor for the head; a cap or 
head-piece of steel. Booth. 

STEEL'-ClAI), a. Clad or mailed with steel. 
“ Sfovhvlad seeds.” Wharton. 


STKEL'JpR, 3?. {ShipJniilding.) The foremost or 
uftinost plank in it stralsi*, which is dropped 
short of the stem or the slernpost. Mar. JJict- 


STEEL'l-NESS, 3i. Quality of being steely. Smart 
STEEL'-PEN, 71 A pen imide of steel. Gillot, 
sa’EEL'-PLAT-jpD, a. Plated with steel. 

STEEL'— TRAp, n. A trap having jaws and a 
steel spring. So7ne7T7Ue, 

SI’El’CL'-'VVlNE, n. Wine, commonly sherry, in 
xxhich steel filings have been placed for some 
time, used medicinally. Sintmo7ids 


t STifiEL'y, a. 1. Made of steel. The steely 
point of Clifford’s lance.” Shak, 

2- Hard ; firm ; unmoved ; unfeeling. ** Steely 
heart.” Bp. Hall. •* Steely resistance.” Sidney, 


STEEI/YAED (stSl'y^rd, colloquially stll'yard) 
[sTcl'y^rd, S. TK. P. E. Ja. K. C.; sttTyard, J. 
F . ; ptil'yerd, colloquially stSl'ygird, Sw.], n. A 
kind of balance, com- 
monly consisting of a 
beam of iron furnished 
with projecting knife- 
edges upon which it 
rests, and having une- 
qual arms, the substance 
to be weighed being sus- 
pended from the shorter, o*, 

and the longer being pro- Steclyara. 

vided with a constant weight, w^hich is made to 


A, B, f, O, iJ, Y, lon^; A, %, i, 6, 


tl, % short i A, I, 9, TJ, Y, obscure; 


fArb, fAr, pAst, fAeL; H^JR. HEU; 
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slide aloTifj: it till the two forces are in equilibri- 
um, when the weight of the substance is indi- 
cated by the position of the constant weight on 
this arm, which is graduated to fractional parts 
of a pound ; Koniaii balance. TomUmon^ 

“ This word, in cntninoii usage among those 
who weigh heavy bodies, has contiacred its double e 
into single 2 , and is pronounced as if wiitten stilyard. 
This contraction is so common, in coin[K)und woids 
of tins kind, a» to lipcoino an idiom of pronunciation, 
which cannot be easily counteracted without opposing 
therurientof the languaiie.” Walker, — It is some- 
times written still yard, Crahb, 

t STEEN, n, A vessel of clay or stone; — writ- 
ten also stean. — See Stban. Jo/mson, 

STEEN'ING, 1 brick or stone wall or lin- 

STEAN'ING, > ing of a w'ell. Brande. 

STEEN'BOC, n, {Zo 1.) See Steinboc. 

t STEEN 'KIRK, A neck-cloth. [Cant.] Kmg. 

STEEP, a, [A. S. steap, — perhaps from the 
A. S. st7/pm?i, to stoop, or from sfeppan^ to step, 
liic/tnrrhojru] Rising or descending with great 
inclination; precipitous; approaching perpen- 
dicularity ; as, ** A steep hill” ; “ A stee]) roof.” 
He now hnd conquered Anxur’s steep ascent. Affdison. 

STEEP, 71. A precipice; a precipitous place; a 
steep ascent or descent. 

A thousand irregular steeps aud precipices. Addison. 

STEEP, V. a, [Dut. ^ Ger. stippen ; S%v. stopn. — 
From the same root as <//p with s piefixed. 
JFftr/der.] [t. st 'pep • yp. srr rpTxo. <r' y'l'p.'' 
To soak; to ."m .-p ; <o iiu'iM'* . \ ^ m ••• "i , 
to retain, as a substance, in a fluid, till the suli- 
stance is imbued with the liquid, or till the es- 
hence of the suhstanee is extracted; as, “To 
steep tea ” ; “ To sferp herbs,” 

Wheat steeped in brine . . . prevents the Rrauttincss.il/orOmer. 

f^'J’EEP, n. A liquid for steeping grain or ‘'ceds * 
— a rennet-bag. [Local.] 

STEEP -DoWn, a. Having steep descent. S/iak. 

STKEP'I-Nfiss, a. Steepness, [u.] Howell. 

STEEP'JNG, n. The act of soaking. ** The sfetp- 
iny of the seed.” Bacon. 

STEE'PLE (HtO'pI), n. [A. fi. stppeU sti/pel; But. 
sttppel, a point.] (/Itr//.) A tower of various 
forms, uhually attached to churches and other 
public* buildings, in which bells arc frccjucntly, 
but not always, su.spended ; a spire. Branac, 
Syn. — Steeple^ spirr^ totner^ arid turret, arc all np- 
plusil to a hitih atnicuirc raised abovo the in am edifice. 
atfsph IS the move poiieral Term , sptre, tower, and tar- 
ref are the more particular. Steeple is the turret of a 
church of whatever form ; spire, a slender steeple 
rising taper at iho ton ; tower, a bquare steeple ; turret, 
a hui a 11, slender, tall tower; — t/u’/m ret is n turret of 
Hnracen arcliitocturo, as a minaret of a Tno.s<iuo. 

STEE'PLE-bOsu, n. {BoL) Ilurdhack ; Bpireea 
tomentosa, Orap, 

STEE'PLE-onASE, n. A racc-ooursc or chase 
pursued in aright line towards an object nygard- 
less of obstructions. Observer. 

STEE'PLED (stS^pld), a. Furnished with a stee- 
ple or with steeples. Fairfax. 

STEE'PLE-nSt^SE, n. A church; -“in dispar- 
agement or contempt. Bp. Taylor. 

STREP'LY, ad. In a steep manner ; with steep- 
ness ; precipitously. Johnson. 

STKEP'N^3!5S, n. The state of being steep ; pre- 
cipitous declivity. Bacon, 

STEEPLY, a, A poetical word for steep, Wotton, 

STEEa, n, [Goth. $tmrs ; A. S. stcor ; Dut. ^ Ger. 
stier ; Dan. % Icel, iyr; Sw. — Arab, thur; 
Heb. — Gr. radyos ; L. taitrus’, It. % Sp. toro ; 
Fort, touro ; Fr. (aureate, — Celt, or torO ; 
Gael, tarhh, tairbh ; Ir. tarbh ; W, tarw, — 
Polish tur. — ** The Goth, stiur is the oldest in- 
stance where the hissing letter s is prefixed to 
this word.” Bosworih^ A young bullock or 
a young ox, — generally a young ox. 

Laocoon, Neptune^s priest, 

With solemn pomp then aacrificod a steer. JDryden* 

STEER^ t?. a, [A. S. styran, stiran, steoran, 
to stir; to move, to steer, to rule ; Dut. sturen ; 
Ger. sieuem ; Dan, eiyre ; Sw. styra, — Gael. 


stm 7 \'] \ i , steeued; pp . steering, steered.] 
To direct; to guide or diiect the motion of ; to 
guide in a passage ; to guyern, — particularly to 
keep on a guen diiection, as a ship, bj the 
movements of the helm ; as, “To sU’cr a sliii».” 

\ ri'r'piv rk,»i«-iAw (*1,1.’ •- 111 »<*ic p+*!**p, 
oi i ! I ... 1.- - 4 1 \ if •: , 

'L li'' w .r.i .1 ••a.* . . u f . ' I ii. d u - •< i . S^Jenser. 

STEER, V. n. 1. To direct the course of a ship, or 
a course as of a ship ; to direct and govern a 
vessel in its passage through the water. 

Wc steered by tliu bound of the breukerB. Cook. 

2. To be directed or governed as a vessel in 
its passage through the water; as, “The vessel 
steers well in high sea.” 

3. To conduct one’s self. JoTimon. 

t STEER, n. A rudder or helm. Gower, 

STJBEU'A^E, 71. 1. The act of one who steers. 

lie committed the steerape of it [hia vessel] to such as he 
thought dupable ot conducting it. Spectatoi. 

2. 'I'ho Stern or hinder part of a ship. Johnson, 

3. That part of a vessel between decks which 

is just forward of the cabin. — that part, iii a 
passcngci-ship, allotted to second-class passen- 
gers. Dana, tShnniomh. 

4. The effort of the helm to govern a shiji’s 
course, or the elFcct of the helm in steering. 

Mar. Diet. 

5. Direction; regulation; management. 

He that hath the sterrof/e of my couise. Shak. 

6. That by which any course is guided. “ The 

steerage of his wings,” Dry den. 

Steerage passenger, one who occupies the steerage. 

STEER' A ^E— WAY, •«. That degree of 

progressive motion which renders a ship gov- 
01 liable by the helm. Mar. Diet. 

STEER' 6R, n. One who steers; a pilot; a steors- 
inan ; a hehnsnian. [r.] Pearso7i. 

STEER'ING, 715 The act of one who steers. 

STEER'ING-WIIEKL, ??. {^Naut.) A wheel to 
which the tiUor-ropc is conveyed, for the con- 
venience of steering the ship. Mur, Diet. 

t STEER' L^SS, a. Without rudder or helm. ^ 

STllER'LlNG, n. A j-^oung or little steer. Fra7icis. 

STEKRS;j}'MAN, 71. One who steers a ship; the 
porhon employed at the helm to regulate the 
ship’.s course ; the helmsman. Mm\ Diet. 

STEERs^'JMATE, 7i, A steersman. Miltoti, 

STEKVE, T. a. [/. STEEVED ; pp. STEKVING, 
STKEVKI).] {tHJitp-hnildinp.) To elevate at a 
certain angle with the horizon, as a bowsprit. 

Mar, Diet, 

STEEVE, r. 7i. To rise angularly from the hori- 
zon, as a bowsprit. Wright, 

STEiilVE, 1. {Ship-lmildinq.') The angle which 
a bowsprit make.s with the norizon. Dtma, 

2. {Na^rt,') A long, heavy spar with a place 
to fit a block at one end, and used in stowing 
certain kinds of cargo, which need to bo driven 
in close. Dana, 

STEEV'JNG, n. [Maut.) The angle of elevation 
which the bowsprit of a vessel makes with the 
horizon ; stceve. Mar. Diet, 

STj§G, n. [Icol. stegge.} A gander. [North of 
Kng.] Bi'ockott, 

STfiG^d^-Nf'JG'R^-PHlST, iu One versed in stog- 
anogfaphy. Baiky, 

ST£G-^-NOG'Rj$.-rnY, n. [Gr. ersyavdi, covered ; 
eriym, to cover closely, and yo6if>tt>, to writ© ; It. 
steyanografa ; Fr. sUgatiographie.^ The art of 
writing in characters or ciphers legible to those 
only who possess the key or secret. Brande, \ 

STB;-GAN'0-P6D, n- [Gr. sreyavty, covered, com- j 
pact, water-proof, and noSifs, a foot.] (Or- 
nith,) A swimming bird. Smart, j 

ST?lG-Nf)T'lC, a. [Gr. ortyvartKAg ; oriyto, to j 
cover closely.] {Med.) Suited for making cos- 
tive ; astringent. Baikg, 

ST^;g-N6t^IO, n, {Med.) A binding or costive 
medicine ; an astringent. Copelwnd>, 

STEIN, V, a, [A. S. steman, to stone.] To line 
with stone or brick, as a well. Lmidoii, 


STEiN'Bdc, or STEiN'BdCK, n, [But. stem, 
stone, and hoc, buck.] 

{Zord.) 1 . A graceful and elegant antelope 
found on the stony plains and mountain valleys 
of South Africa ; Calotragus campestris, or -< 474 - 
ttlope tragalus of Lichtenstein. Eng. Cyc, 

2 . A species of goat inhabiting the Carpathi- 
an mountains, the lb iciiei.*'., and various parts 
of the Alps ; the ibex ; Capi'a ibex, Eng, Cyc, 

STEIN'HEI-LITE, n. (Min.) A mineral com- 
posed chicflv of silic.i, •Iniumn, magnesia, and 
protoxide of iron ; loliie. — bee loLiTK. Da7ia. 

STE*L4, n. [Gr. orAhj ; Urtjpi, to stand; L. stela i 
Fr. stifle. — A, S. ste4, stele.'] A small column, 
without base or capital, usually with an inscrip- 
tion to record an event, or to perpetuate the 
memory of some deceased person ; — also used 
for marking distance. Bj'ande, 

STELE ^stSl), n. [A. S. stel, stele Dut. steeli 
Ger. A stalk , a handle ; a stale, [Local 

or obsolete.] Piers Plouhman. WiJhraham. 

STfib'Jp-jCHlTE, n. A fine kind of storax. Wright, 

STblL'ENE, ^ 4 . [Gr. crr?/A^, a column.] Resembling 
a stela; columnar. Wright, 

STEL'LAR, a. [L. stellar is ; steUa, a star ; It. 
stelUir'e ; Fr, stelkvire^ Relating to a star or to 
stars ; astral ; starry ; stellular ; stcllary. 

Stellar figure of tho stone nsterla, GlanvilL 

STfiL'LA-RY» a. Stellar ; starry ; astral. “ Groups 
of sfellary'orh^,** Stulcely, 

STEL'LATE, ) j-L^ stcllatns ; Stella, a star; 

STEL'LAT-ED, S It. stellato.] 

1 . Pointed, as the emblem of a star ; radiated 
as a star. 

2. (Rai5.) Divided into seg- 

ments radiating from a common 
centre; stellular, LindUy, 

fSTEL-L.VTIQN, n, Emission 
of light. Bailey, 

t STEL'L^D, a. Starry ; stellate. Shah*^ 

STEL-LSR'I-DAN,n. Xh.stcUn, a star.] (/c/i.) One 
of a family of echinoderms, of which tho star- 
fish is the type. lirtmde, 

STlSL-Ligl-Rln'P-AN, 71. (/c/ 4 .) Stelleiidan. — 

See STin.LEitiDAN. Eng, Cye, 

ST^IL-TJf'IPR-oDs, a. [L. stcllifcr; stella, star, 
aiid/<vo, to bear.] Having, or bearing, stars; 
star-bearing. Baiky, 

STEI/Iil-FdRM, a, [L, stella^ a .star, tind forma, 
form.] Having the form of a star; star-like. 

f STEI-i'Ll-F^", r. a, [L. steUa, a star, and facio, 
to make.] To turn into a star ; to star, Draytmu 

BTlOLT/IGN (-yyn), n. [L. stclUo ] A newt 
having star-like spots on its back. Ainsworth, 

8 TELL'I 0 N..^^TE (HtSl'yun-at), n, [L. steUio7ia- 
tus, cozenage; stcllio,\x lizatd, a crafty, knav- 
ish person; Ft, steUio7iat,’\ {Ciiil Law.) Any 
fraud or crime committed in matters of agree- 
ment, which was not designated by any more 
Rpccinl appellation, — ns if a man snould sell a 
thing to two purchasers, or sell that for his own 
e.state which is actually another man’s. Bra7ide, 

STSL'LITE, 71. {Min,) A white, radiated, silky 
mineral composed of silica, alumina, lime, pro- 
toxide of iron, magnesia, and water : a variety 
of pcctolite. Dana, 

STfcL'LIJ-LAR, a. [L. stelMa, a little star.] 
Star-like ; stellar ; starry ; astral. Gray. 

STfeL'LTT-L^TB, a. Resembling little stars; 
stellular ; stellate* Loudon^ 

STfiL'Q-jCHiTB, n. {Min.) Osteocolla. Wright, 

STJgI-Xj6G'RA-PHY» n, [Gr. trrtjKoypa^ia ; crrf/Xtf, a 
column, and to write.] The art of writ^ 
ing or engraving upon a pillar. Stackhom&> 

stem, n* [A. S. stem7i ; Dut. 4 - Sw. stam ; Ger. 
Stamm ; Dan. stamme. — San’se. stamma, stem, 
race- — Gr. aHpua,, materials for crowning ; arte 
to surround ; Xj. sfe77ima, a garland, espe- 
cially a garland hung njion an ancestral image; 
a genealogical tree; pedigree.] 

1 . The principal body of a tree, shrub, or 
plant, forming its ascending axis ; the main 
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body of a tree or other plant ; that part of a 
plant which grows upward into the air, and sus- 
tains the branches, leaves, flowers, and fruit; 
trunk. 


Then, wln-n the fiery suns too fiercely p^ay, 

And shi w ellefl hei !)•» on withering f-fe/ji* decay. Jjnftmi. 

Beats down the slender stem, and beuided grain. Dry den, 

2. The peduneU*, or the pedicel or partial pe- 
duncle ; the stalk wliich supports the flower, 
leaf, or fruit of a plant. 

Two lovely berries moulded on one stem, Shak, 

3. The stock of a family ; the progenitors ; 

family; race; generation. “All that are of 
noble stem:* MtUon. 

Learn well their lineage and their ancient stem, Tiekell, 

4. A branch of a family; progeny ; ofFspiing. 

This is a stem 

Of that victorious stock, Shak. 

6. {Naut.) The ciicular piece of timber into 
which the two sides of the ship are united at 
the fore end : — the fore part of the ship, as op- 
posed to the stern. Davis, 

e. (MiiS.) The linear part of a note extending 
upw'ard or downward from the circular point or 
head ; the tail of a note. Dioight. 

From stem to sterv, from the fore part to the stern 
of a ship, or throughout its whole extent. Dnjdon, 


STEM, i?. «, [From the stem of a ship, -which 
keeps its iviiy, thiougli, against, or m opposi- 
tion to, the waves, the tide, the current, or the 
stream. Rir/ntrt/son,] [i. stemmed ; pp. stem- 
ming, STEMMED.] To opposc, as a current ; to 
keep way steadily against ; to bear up against ; 
to stay ; to stop. 

T- -rt’’, n*— sp'v" i’ Tt "rm* **''“i**o'l 
I I, I I ■ u !■ >• ■' I “ I •■'*. PoiiC, 

STfiM, V. n. To make way by opposing some ob- 
struction, as the wind or a current. 


They on the trading flood 
Through the wide ^ditluopinn to the Cape 
Ply, stenmunff nightly toward the pole. 


Milton. 


STjEm'-CLAsp-ING, a. Enclosing the stem ; am- 


plexicaul. Loudon, 

STEM '-LEAP, n, A leaf inserted into, or pro- 
ceeding from, the stem. Crabb, 

STjEM'LJISS, a. 1. Having no stem. Crabb, 

2. (^Bot.) Acaulescent. Gray. 

STfciM'L^lT, 71, A young or little stem. Gray. 


ETEM'MA-TA, ft. pt [Gr. a garland.] 

{Ent.) ' In ‘insects, three smooth hemispheric 
dots, generally on top of the head, and chiefly in 
the h'*^'Ofleno'»i^orf» ; — «!ouiotiiucs culled oeeUii’^ 
i!lO «i'id iie o\ '*• found in worms, and 

i-*‘ I ■'i.'-ug'ii) 11 i..'* lower animals those 
udd.u r.,- r'le 'igc, compound eye^.Baird. 

STfiM'PLE, 7 %. {Mming.) A cross-bar of wood 
in a shaft. Smart. 


STEM'SON, 7%. iNatit.) A piece of compass-tim- 
ber, fixed on the after part of the apron inside, 
having the lower end scarfed into the keelson, 
and receiving the scarf of the stem, through 
which it is bolted. Dufia. 


STfeNCH, n. [See Stink.] A stink ; a fetid or 
bad smell. “ Noisome stefich.** Shak. 

STJBNCH, V. a. To make to stink, [ii.] Mortimer. 


t STiSNC H, V. a. To stanch. 

STfeNCH -TRAP, n. A contriv- 
ance to prevent the escape of 
offensive effluvia from sinks 
and drains; cesspool. Weale, 

In the figure the arrows 
show the course of a liquid ad- 
mitted into a i.Lrnc’i-tra^ tlirougix 
small holes in the plate A B, in 

Its passage from a kitchen sink 

to a dram below An inverted Stenen-trap. 
cup being attached to this plate, and having its edges 
immersed in tlie liquid, wh ch is maintained at the 
level of tlie dotted line, or of the orifice of the pipe, 
interposes an effectual obstacle to the escape of any gas. 



STANCH' V, a. Having a bad smell. Dyer. 

ST^N'CIL, n, A piece of metal, oil-cloth, leath- 
er, or other material, in which patterns, as let- 
ters, or figures, have been cut out, to be placed 
on some surface, and brushed over with some 
coloring matter, by which the patterns are im- 
printed on the material beneath. Siimnonds. 


STEN'CIL, V, a. [i, STENCILLED ; pp. STENCIL- 
LING, STENCILLED.] To paint or color in fig- 


ures with a stencil; to form with a stencil ; to 
make, as letters, by a stencil. Irauvis. 

STEN'CIL-L^R, n. One who works or fonns fig- 
ures with a stencil. Simmofids. 

STEN'CIL-LING, n. The process of forming let- 
ters or figuies by means of a stencil. Simnwnds. 

STEN'CIL-PLATE, w. A stencil. llalL 

STEN-e-0-SAtr'Ri;S, n. [Gr. ffrftdff, narrow, 
straight, and aaOpa^ a lizard.] (Pa/.) A genus 
of fossil saurians. Biickland. 

STEN'Q-GRAPII, v. 7i. To wiite or represent by 
stenography, [it.] Londoix ^^eios. 

STg-NUG'RA-rHipR, n. One who practises .ste- 
nography a stenographist. llardtng. 

STEN-0-GRAPIl'{C, } (i,\Ex.ste7iographique:\ 

STEN-O-GRAPIl'l-CAL, ) Relating to stcnogia- 
phy; writing or written in short-hand. Iluifhng. 

ST^:-NOG'RA-PHIST, n. One who is versed in 
stenography; a stenographer. Quackefidos. 

STJP-NOG'RA-PIIY, 71. [Gr. avFvdg, narrow, close, 
and ypdtb<o] to wiite; It. stemogra^a ; Fr stdno- 
graphie!] The ait of w’iiting‘in short-hand, in 
which chaiactcrs, or at least abbreviations^ nre 
used for whole woids ; tachygiaphy. Wiight. 

t STENT, V. a. To stint. — See Stint. Spnise7\ 

STENT, n. A stint. — See Stint. Palsgrave. 

STENT'ING^, 71. pL Openmgs in a wall in n coal- 
niiiie. [Local, Eiig.J lUdUwcll. 

STEM‘S TO Ry n. [Gi. vrt'i/rwp.] A Greek (a her- 
ald mentioned by Iloinor), w-liose voice is said 
to have equallcd'the united voices of fifty num : 
— a person of a loud voice. Cohridge, 

STjpN-TO'Rl-AN, a. [Gr. oTfi/T<Jp//of.] 

1. Relating or belonging to a stontor. 

2. Very loud. “ /an clamors.** 

f STEN-TQ-r6n'|C, a. Stentoiian. JParburtOft. 

STEN-TO-RQ-PIir ►N'lC, a. [Gr. Xrivriup, a henild 
mentioned* by Homer, andjwvij, voice.] Loudly 
sounding; stenton.m. [ii.J 

Of this <*te»tm opJiomc horn of Alexander there is a flpuro 
prcbcrvtfd lU the Vatican. Derhutn. 

^TEP, n. [A. S. stapy sfap ; But. stap*y Old Ger. 
stapfe ; Ger. sfftfr. — Gael, slap, stapa ] 

1. One movement of the foot, as in ivalkirig; 
piogicssion by one removal. oi a single change 
of the place of the foot; apace. 

I ’ll ho ns pntiont ns n pronllo stionni, 

And inaUo ii pishnio ol c.u’h ^^o.ll.\ step^ 

Till the last s/ryy liav e bioii^'ht me to my lo\ o. Sftdk. 

2. One remove in ascending or descending ; I 
hold for the foot ; a stair. 

The breadth of every single step or stair. Wotton. 

3. Space passed over or measured by one re- | 
moval of the foot ; a pace. 

The* gradnf., a Roman measure, may be translated a step, 
or the half ot u pafi'^us or pace. Arlntt/inot. 

4. A small space ; a small length. 

Tlierc is but a strp bctw'ecn me and death. I Sam. xx. 3, 

6. Gradation; grade; degree. 

The filimo sin . . - hath sundry steps and degrees. Perk'ins, 

6. Movement forwaid or backward, — partic- 
ularly the act of advancing ; progression. 

To derive two or three general principles of motion from 
T .1 ... • eft'*— V -'It *'> ' s how the propertios and 

tr 1 1 - < . ‘d I" I r T* ;«■ i ."Om tnoRC manifest 

principles, wouia oc a very giea® step in philosophy. Nrwton. 

I take no sfep backward. D. Webster. 

7. Manner of walking ; gait. 

With a submissive step I hasted down. Prior. 

8. Act in any business; action ; procedure. 

The reputation of a man depends upon the first etejm he 

makes in ttie world- Poite. 

9. The round of a ladder ; rundlo. Simmonds. 

10. (Kaut.) A block of wood, secured to the 

keel, for the purpose of receiving the heel of 
the mast. Dana. 

11. A part that receives the lower 

gudgeon of an upright shaft; — any piece of 
timber having the foot of another fixed upright 
in it. Wripit, 

giTfiP, t?. n. [A. S. sfeppan ; Dut. sta^pen ; Ger- 
stapfeny stappen. — Gr. omt(i{o.'\ \i. stepped 
and STEPT ; pp. stepping, stepped and stept.] 

1. To make one pace or movement of the 
foot, as in walking; to move forward or back- 
ward, by a single change of the place of the 
foot ; to move forward by the feet ; to walk. 

Back stepped these two fair angels half amazed, Milton. 


2. To .come as it >vere by chance or suddenly. 

The old poets stepped m to the assistance of the modnllif.t. 

3. To move mentally ; to go in imagination. 

Thrv .a-o ”’'3' aJnio'»t three thousand years buck into 

the n 'tion -t :'Ti 'tjiiirv. J'ope. 

To i>tep atyidcy to walk apart, or a littio distance, iuini 
others. Shak. — To step fo/thy to coiiio iorth. Coir ev 
— To step w or iiitoy to go or to wMlk into a place or a 
state; — to become possesboil of vvifboiit dithciilry. 
“lie’s stepped info a great estate.” S7/«A-. — To step 
shoity (Mil.) to diminitoh or slacken 3’our pace accuid 
mg to the icimlatioiK. Stocijueler. — 7'o stip onty (Mil.) 
to UM£:riieii !lic -lep lo t hi ify -three iiicJics by leaninj? 
forward a little, but without altering the cadence. 
Stocqiieler. 

STfiP, r. a. 1. To set or place, as the foot. Smart. 

2. To put, as a mast, in its step. Dana, 

STEP-. [A. S. strop- , fi om sfeopan, sUpaiiy to be- 
^ca^c ; But. ^ Ger. stief- ; Dan. stif-y stiv-y sted-; 
Old Sw. stiup-y stwph - ; Sw. shyf - ; Iccl. istiftp-. 
— This woid is gcneially found in composition, 
even in the most ancient writings. About the 
dciivation ti\ moh-yi-t'. differ much. Frisch 
refers it to the EOu ici .n stipaUy inter.'. nine:, 
stipitiy to plant; and, acctuding to 1 mi. st.t/ '-nu- 
llifies a poison gi\mg assistance., JjmitiSy with 
w’hom Ih?'c agrees, lefers this w oifl'm-the-ipost 
reasonable manner to the A.S.steopa?iy and tint 
Old Ger. stiitfan, to bereave. Bosicorih.] A 
prefix denoting relationship arising out of or- 
plianiige. Thus a , 9 /cj»-niothcr is a father's wife, 
yvhon the real mothci is dead. 

N/cp-fatber, «.^tcr. A-c are 

sonictimoH confound' •! v .!!■ '".‘i , ir r-in- 

Iriw, sister in-hiw, &c. ; but the difl’ereiice vifil he 
understood by one CMiinple: — a sister’in-law is a 
brother’s wife, or a hnsband’.s or a wife’** sister ; a 
stepsister is the daughter of a stop-fatlier or a step- 
inothei by a former ni.irrmgc to another person ; 
w'lule the daughter of a step-mother by pieseiit mar- 
riag« is a half-.'tister i and the daughter of a step- 
father by present marriage la a uterine sisUr, as well 
as half-sister* Smart. 

STflP'-BRUTH-JljlR, 71. The son of p. step-father 
or a stcp-niothcr by a former mairi.ige. 

STf: P -C n I LD, n. [A. S. stcop-ci /d.] 

1. t An orphan. L?/c. 

2. The child of a step-father or a step-mother. 

STfiP -DAME, n. A stop-mothcr. Ramsay. 

STiOP'-DAlTGII-TpR, 7i. [A. S. steop-dohter.l 

The daughter of one's "wife or one's husband by 
a former marriage. Pai'ker, 

STi*:P'-PA-TII?:R, n. [A. S, 8tcoj)-fader.1 A 
mother's husband, wdion one’s real father is 
dead. Burrofcs. 

STKPIl'AN-lTE, 71, {Min.) A valuable ore of 
silver ; black silver. — See Silveii , Dana. 

STfiP'-MoTII-l^R, 71. [A. S. sfoop-moder.'] A 

father’s wife, wdicn one's ical mother is dead. 

Ii ly sU‘ii-mother Ebculda wab iiuidi* u imirty r, liolxnshed. 

STICPPE, 71 . [lius.] A plain of vast extent, un- 
cultivated, and often’ ban en, peculiar to Asia, 
and synonymous with the prairie of North, 
America and the lihano of South America. 

JiW“ Tlie .steppMof RnsHia are not unlike the heaths 
of Gcini.'iiiy, being m part KUaceptiblo of cultivation, 
and affoidiMg pasturage for numerous herds of no- 
in ad 1 C ti ihes. Brande. 

STEP'PING, 71, The act of going forward by stops. 

The flood crept by little step 2 n^{fs. Bp. Taylor. 

STf:P'PlNG-ST6NE, n. 1. A stone laid to assist 
the foot in a difficult or dirty way. Swift, 

2- Any aid or means to advancement. Smart, 

STlsP'-StS-T^jlR, 71. The daughter of a step- 
father or a step-mother by a former marriage. 

BTEP'-s6n, n. [A. S. steop-simu.'] The son of 
one's wife or one’s husband by a former mar- 
riage to another person. — Sec Step-. Bouvier, 

STfiP'-STONB, 71. A stone before a door as a step 
in entering a house ; a stepping-stone. Clarke, 

STER-. [A. S. strorey rule, government; steo- 
ran, to rule, to steer. Somner.] A termination, 
as in apimjfcr, drugj^er, g&mester, &c., denoting 
probably skill or mastery. Som7un\ 

STi^E-CO-RA'CEOtiS (-shus), a, [L. stercorostes 
sfercusy dung; B’r. sfercoraire.) Belonging to 
dung ; partaking of the nature of dung ; fecal. 

Stercoraceoiis matter." DungUson, 
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STER'CO-RA-NIST, w. stercoraniste-l A ster- 
corarian. Wright. 

S^'liR-CO-RA'I^.I-AN, n A believer in stercorian- 
ism ; a stercoranist. Smart, 


STER'CO-RA-RV, [L. stercorariiiSt pertaining 
to dung.] A place for holding dung. Smart, 

t STER'CQ-RATE, n. Dung; excrement. Martiyi, 

t STER-CQ-RA'TION, n, [L. stercoratio.1 The 
act of dunging or manuring. Bacon, 

ST5;R-C0'RI-AN-I§M, n. [L. sterciis, dung.] 
{EccL Hist ) A ^'icknaine anphed to the doctnne 
of those who !.' iiL il. ,i i . ■ ( )’i-ecrated host is 
digested like common bread. Bmnde, 


+ STER'CO*-RV, w. [L. sjfercws.] Dung. SkeUoii, 

STEREf n [Pr. sjf'Ve, from Gr. trrfpfrfj, solid-] 
The unit of French solid measure, equivalent to 
a cubic mctie, or 3o.31714 cubic feet, employed 
for measuring fire-wood, stone, &c. 

STllR']p-Q-BATB, n. [Fr. sUreobate.^ fiom Gr. 
crrfjOitSf, solid, and ddo-tj, base.] (Arch,) The 
lower part or basement of a building : — some- 
times, but less properly, a stylobate. Britton, 

STBR-^-O^IIFRO-MY, w. [Gi. oTfpfrff, solid, and 
color, dye.| A kind of wall-painting, m 
which the colois are mixed with water, and the 
whole picture permanently fixed by profuse 
sprinklings of water, containing a certain pro- 
portion of fluoric acid. FairhoU, 

STER-]g3-0-GRAPH'(C, ) Relating to stere- 

STER-ll-O-ORAPIl'r-CAL, ) ography Held, 

Stereo ffraphicprojf ct ton. See PROJISCTJON. 


STER-jp-O-GRAPlI'I-CAL-Ly, ad In the man- 
ner of stcreogiaphy ; by stei ography. 




STER-lS-OG'RA-PriV, n. [Gr. 
crepiost firm, so'lid, and 
ypH<p(i)f to write; Fr. 
rcographte.1 ( Descriptive 
Ge'om,) The representa- 
tion or delineation of solids 
on a plane. Harris, 

jeSiP* Tiio mode of representing by stercoffraphy the 
surfaces which hound the five regular solids is illus- 
trated in the cut. By folding pieces ot paper or card 
cut as hero ropreaonted, so as to make them niuut at 
their edges, tlicse solids may be formed- A is the 
tetrahedron ; B the hexahedron or cube ; C the octa- 
hedron , D the dodecahedron , and IS tiie icosaliodron. 



STfiR'S-O-P-LfiC'TRlC, a, [OT.creped^, solid, and 
!Eng. eieatrio,'] (^ISlec,) Noting electric cm rents, 
as the thcrmo-clcctnc current, develojicd in 
systems of elements formed of solid bodies 
alone. lioget. 

ST&R-^l-OM'^I-TgR, n, [Gr. orf^fd?, solid, and 
a measure.] {ITydronamics.) An instru- 
ment for determining the specific gravity of 
liquid bodies, porous bodies, and powders, as 
well as of solids Brands, 

STfiR- 5 -Q-MlST'RIC, ) Relating to sterc- 

STiiR-Jgl-O-MfiT'Rl-CAL, ) ometry. Ash, 

BTI^R-®- 6 m'?;-TRY, n, [Gr. crrrpfidr, firm, solid, 
and perpitoj to measure ; Fr. st(¥wmptrie.] The 
art of measuring solid bodies, and deter mining 
their solid contents. Chambers, 


STfiR'^l’Q-SCOPE, ft, [Gr. trrepiog^ solid, and. 
aKoiriot^ to view.] (Optics,) An instrument, of 
various forms, for causing, by refraction or by 
reflection, the superposition or coalescence of 
the virtual images of two dissimilar perspective 
pictures of the same object, presontea separately 
one to each eye, and representing the object, 
one, as it appears to the right eye, and the other, 
as it appears to the left, — so that the combined 
virtual image seen appears to be a solid body, 
and a perfect counterpart of the object. 

JSST" When we look with both eveg at an object, as 
a small cube, placed at the distance of distinct vision, 
each eye sees parts of it not visible to the other, and 
the images of it on the retime of the two eyes are 
in some degree dissimilar. There is the same dis- 
sumlarity in the pictures used in the stereoscope. In 
the instrument, as first invented by Professor Wheat- 
stone, two reflectors, joined perpendicularly at their 
edges, with their backs towards each otliei, are used 
tor deviating the light proceeding from the pictures 
situated one on each side of them. The eyes are to 
be placed close to the angle of junction. Bir David 
Brewster has since invented numerous other forms of 
it, one of wjiich, the Lenticular Stereoscope, is exten- 


sively used. It consists of two semi-lenses or eye- 
pieces contained in short tubes at the top of a box 
(represented by the uppei figure) 
divided by a longitudinal partition 
in tlie inside into two equal parts. 

Opposite to the senii-lenses, at the 
bottom of the box, aie placed the 
two dishiiniliu pictures, rays of 
llgiit tiom which are so refiacted 
as to enter the eyes as it they came 
from one and the same object, and 
thus tonri a combined virtual image 
between the pictures. The lelativo 
positions of the eyes, E, E, of the 
setm-leiises, L, L, of two dissiin- 
il.ir pictiiros of a cube, and of 
the vutudl image formed between 
thorn, are represented in the lower 
figure. In one form of the in- 
strument, only one picture is used. Stereoscope. 

It being conveitod m appearance into a solid by com- 
bining with It, as seen directly with one eye, a vir- 
tual leflected and leversod imago seen with the other. 
Wkeatatonc. Brewster, 

sT£;R-5-g-sc5P'ic, ; 

AL, > 



ST ER-5-0-SC0P‘ l-C ALj 
scope. 

STJiR'5-0-SC0-P{ST, n, 
scopes. 


a. Relating to, or per- 
formed by, the sterco- 
Smith, 

A maker of stereo- 
Clarke, 


STBR- 5 -O-TOM IC, I Pertaining to stere- 
STER-IP-O-ToM^I-CAL, > otomy. UYig/it, 

STER-jp-OT'g-MY, n, [Gr. firm, solid, 

and Topf), a cutting ; Tfprw, to cut ; Fi stdreoto- 
mic.] The science or the ait of cutting solid 
bodies into specified forms^ Davies § Peck, 


II STER'5-O-TYPE [stSrV«-tIp, P- Ja>, Sm. R,\ 
st6're-o-tTp, W, 0, Tl>. j stei'e-o-tSp or stu'ic- 
o-Tlp, P.], n. [Gr. crepedsi firm, solid, and 
a blow, model, type ; ruirrw, to strike ; It. ste^ 
reoUpia ; Sp, cstereotipia ; Fr. sff^'eotypeJ] 

1. A duplicate of a page of movable types, 

or of wood cngr.ivlngs, itc., procured by the 
process of inouhlir'g* the original in gypsum, 
and then immersing the mould in meltea metal 
composed of lead, tin, and antimony, which, 
when cooled, presents a fac-simile of the page, 
&c., in a solid plate. ^ Peters, 

2 . The art or mode of forming solid, metallic 

plates from pages of movable types, or from 
wood engravings, &c., by the process of castiJig 
in a mould of gypsum, for the purpose of print- 
ing from them. FairhoU, 

II STfiR'jp-Q-TtPE, a, 1, Relating to the art of 
storcotyi^ing ; pertaining to fixed mctullic plates 
for piinting. Entick, 

Stereotype printing waa auggi^atod by "Wm- Gecl in U'W. 
the present mude was invented by Tillueh m 177U! anti the 
invoution has alao been attrlUiited to DiUot about the suiiio 
time. Jlnydn, 

2 . Made by fixed metallic plates. P, Ogc. 
II STER' 570 “Ty’PK, V, <i, [It. siereotipare \ Sp. 
estvreotipar ; Fr. stM'Otypcr.'] \i, rtiuieo- 

TYl'EI) ; pp, STEllROTYVING, KTlUlUOTYI'Kli.] 

1. To cast, as stereotype-plates. Eniivk, 

2 . To jirint by the use of stereotype-plates ; 
as, To stereotype a book.” 

3 . To fix or establish firmly or unchangeably. 

II STfiR'P-O-TYPE-BL0CKS,n.jp?. Blocks, gener- 
ally made of wood, with small clasps on the 
sides, used for holding stereotype-plates, and 
making them of the height of type, while 
printing. Shepard, 

II STfiR'E-O-TYPED (-tipt), p a, 1. Made or 
printccl from stereotype-plates. 

2. Fixed firmly or unchangeably. 

From 1707 to the prownt hour, the amount of the land-tax 
remains stereoUiped, Be, Rev 

II ST£R' 5 - 0 -TVPB-F 6 <yND'|NG, n. The process 
of making stereotype-plates. Davis, 

II ST£r'^;-Q-TYPB-PLAtb, n, A sheet of metal 
taking the place of type or wood-cuts for print- 
ing ; — usually mounted on blocks of wood to 
the height of type. Simmonds, 

II STj£R'®-Q-Tl?'P-jpR, n. One who stereotypes, or 
makes stereotype. EnUck, 

II ST£r'E-Q-T^ PE-WORK (-wiirfc), n. Work done 
by a stereotyper ; stereotype-plates. Davis, 

I) STi^R-E-O-T'ifp'IC, a. Relating to stereotype ; 

stereotype. Mntick, 

11 BTiSR^Jgl-p-TirP-iNG, n. The act or the process 
of making stereotype-plates. Davis, 

Stereotimbttg was introduced into London by ‘Wilson in 
18«H. Bapdn, 


II STER-Jg;-0-TY-POG'RA-PIJ?R, n, A sfpreotype 
printer. ' Entlck, 

II BTER-e-g-TY-POG'RA-PHY, n, [Gr. 
firm, solid, ri/vAj, a blow, type, and yp6tpu)t to 
■write.] The ait of printing on stereotype; 
printing in stereotype. Entiok. 

STEr'ile, a, [Gr. oTfIpof, cTf/J/j/iy, stiff W’ith ago, 
barren; L. stmilis; It. stenle; Sp- esteril; Fr. 
sterile.'] 

1. Barren; unfruitful; not pToductive; that 

cannot bear or bung foith ; iiifocund ; — opposed 
to Jertik, “ A sto i k p i omontoi y . ” Sh ak. 

QitA «a »-owTi «rd her births of animals 

I -I ■■I'w '• I uiLif.t « • ii> 3Ioie, 

2. (Bot.) Noting flowers which bear stamens, 

but not pistils ; staminate. Gray, 

ST^I-rIl^I-TY, n. [L, sterihtas ; It. sterihtk ; Sp. 
estcriUdad ; Fr. s//n/itr,] The state of being 
sterile ; want of fcitility ; barzenness ; unfruitrful- 
ness ; unproductiveness. 

The fiiiitfulness of their valleys recompenses the itrttbfv 
of tlieii hills. IlotrtlL 

pe*,— •] p j-*, , to any 6 terih/»/ of expression, hut 

ill ‘ cT- • ■ ! "•* Rope, 

STiiR'rL-lZE, To make sterile orbaircn; 

to deprive for’r. or the power of ]no- 
duction. N',. t- » earth.” Woofhmrd, 
STilR'LBT, n. (Tch.) A species of sturgeon, the 
swimming-bladder of which yield‘d the best 
Russian isinglass, and its roe ciiviaie ; Acipciv^ 
ser liuthenus. Pennant, 

STER'LING. a, [From A. S. steormi, to rule, to 
direct. No/>277«r. — From Eastcrlmys^ people of 
the noith east of Euiopc, some of whom were 
employed, in the twelfth centurv, in regulating 
the comage of England. Camden,] 

1. A word applied to all lawful money of 

Gieat Biitain; as, ** A pound sterling"; “A 
shilling sterling." P, Cgc, 

2. According to a fixed st.mdaid; genuine; 
standard; pure ; true , leal ; positive; substan- 
tial; as, A work of sterling mcTit." 

q'lion cipcent pUumnnti y nnd hut) rpiihp, 

That iiPithor gav« nor would enduri* olh'nce. Coivper, 

iHQ * “ 'riio word was not in use before the Con- 
quest, thoufili some have jnvxm it a Saxon derivation 
. . , Fiom the twelfth rentury Eiiptliwh money waa 
designated all over Emojm as sterling. ’* P, Cyt. 

STj^R^LING, n, 1. Standard English money or 
coin. 

Four thousand pound of stvt fixf/s M (xlaucci^er, 

2. A term denoting a standard, [a.] Leake, 
STjCR^LING, 71, (ArcE,) A defence to the pier of 
a bridge ; starling, [u.] Pennant, 

SI’jiRN, a, [A, S. sfyme; Dut. stunrsrh; Gcr. 

it.)//f/. — From SMnner. Sere7iiiis.] 

1 . ?^evcie of countenance or look ; harsh in 
aspect; forbidding; severe; austere; strict. 

By the »trr?i brow and wauplah action. 

X would outstare the s/n natt eyes that look. b'AaJt'. 

2. Severe of manners; harsh; rigid; cruel; 
rigorous; hard; unrelenting; inflexible. 

■Woint'ii ai<* bofi, mild, pitifUl, and flexible; 

Thou . tio /I, ubiluritc, flinty, roiiph, i cniorsulcDB. SSiah, 

Syn. — See Au-sthiiu. 

STjfiRN, n, [A. S. stcororn ; styran^ steoran, to 
steer. — See Stbeu.] 

1 . {Ntiuf.) The ancr end or hindormost part 
of a vessel, where the rudder is placed. Dana’ 

2. Post of management ; direction. 

The king fiom Rltham T ini»‘i.(l to «ipnd, 

And sit at ducicut «if im-.i e weal. ShaXr, 

3. The hinder part of any thing. Bp, Hall. 

By the stem^ (JViini.) said o( a ship when her stern 

is lower than her head ; — in contradistinction to by 
the head, Dantt, 

t STERN' AgE, n. The Rtcerage ot stern. Shak 
STfell'NAL, a. Eclating to the sternum or breast- 
bone. * Dunglison, 

STfiRN'BgRG-fTB, n, (Min,) A very soctile min- 
eral, composed of sulphur, silver, and iron, and 
leaving traces on paper like plumbago; — so 
named from Count Sternberg, Dana. 

STKRN'BOARD, n (Navt,) The motion of a 
vessel when going stern foremost. Mar, Diet, 

To wake « sternboard^ to fall back, as a vessel, from 
the point she has gamed on the last tack. Mar, Diet. 

ST^RN'-CHASB, n, A chase or jpursuit when 
the stern only is seen, and afar off; a chase far 
behind, Clarke, 
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STERN'— CIIAS-^R, n, {Naut.) A cannon in the 
after part of a ship, pointing astern, and in- 
tended to annoy a vessel in pursuit. Mar, Diet, 

ST^RNEl) (sTernd ), p. a, {Nauf,) Having a partic- 
ular kind of stem. “A square-sieme^i, or a 
pink-s^e?vitfrf, \es‘sel.’* Todd. 

■f STiiRN'^R, n, [A. S. sfaorau, to steer, to rule.] 
A governor; a director. Ur, Clarke. 

STERN'— fAsT^m. (.Vawf.) A rope to confine the 
stern of a vessel to a wharf, &c. Mar, Diet. 

STERN'-FRAME, n. (S/iip~buildmg.) The frame 
composed of the stern-post transom and the 
fashion-pieces. Mat', Diet. 


STBR-m'JSTJE, n. pi, ( Or- 
nith.) A sub-family of 
birds of the order A meres 
and family Laridce, hav 
ing a slender bill nearly 
straight, long wings, and a 
forked tail ; terns. Gray. 



Sterna macroura. 


STERN'KNEE, n, (Ship-huildinq.') The sternson. 

Oqilvie. 


STERN'LY, ad. In a stern manner. Milton. 


ST^RN'MOST, a, (Naut.) Farthest astern, as a 
ship or ships. Falconer. 

STERN'NESR, n, 1. The quality of being stern ; 
severity of countenance or look ; austerity. 

2. Rigor ; inflexibility ; ci uelty. 

I have sternnesi'i in my soul enough 

To hear of soldiers’ work. Dj yden. 

STER'NO-COS-TAL, a, [Gr. aripvoVf the breast, 
and L. costay a rib.] Noting ribs attached to 
the breast-bone. BobeHs. 


PTER'NON, n, [Gr. arippovy the breast.] The 
brciTSt-bone ; the sternum. IViseman. 

STifiRN'— PORT, n, (Naut.) A port-hole in the 
stern. Mar. Diet. 

ST£rn'— POST, n, (Naut.) The aftermost timber 
in a ship, reaching from the after end of the 
keel to the deck. 

The stem and utem-po'if are the two extremities of a ves- 
sel’s frame. Dana. 

ST^RN'-SHEETS, n. pi. (.Vaut.) That part of a 
boat included between the stern and the after- 
most seat of the rowers, — generally furnished 
with seats for passengers. Mar. Diet. 

+ STiiRN^'MAN, 71. A .steersman. Chapman, \ 

STERN'SON, n, {Ship-building,) The continua- 
tion of the keelson, to which the stern-post is 
secured by bolts- Ugilme. 

STER 'JV’UMf n, [Low L. ; Gr. vripvov, the breast.] 
(Anat.y A flat, azygous, symmetrical bone at 
the fore part of the chest, and articulated with 
the claviele.s and with the seven upper ribs on 
each si<le by means of their cartilages ; ^ the 
breastbone. Dunglison, 

STEr-NU-TA'TIQN, n, [L. sternutatio.\ The 
act of sneezing. Quincy 

ST^lR-NU'TA-TlVK, a. [L. strrmito, sternuo^ to 
sneeze.] Having the quality of pi evoking to 
sneeze; sternutatory. Bailey. 

STER-NU'TA-TQ-RY, a. [It. sternutatoHo:, Fr. 
stemxdatoire^ That provokes sneezing ; tend- 
ing to cause sneezing ; sternutative. Good. 

ST^IR-NU'TA-Tg-RV, n. {Mod.) A substance 
that provokes sneezing, as tobacco. Dunglison. 

STfeRN'— WAY, n. (Naut.) The movement by 
which a ship retreats, or goes backward, with 
her stern foremost. Mar. Diet. 


t STl£R-ClUl-Lr'NOlTS, a. [L. sterguilinhm, a 
dung-pit.] Mean; dirty; paltry; vile. lloweU. 

t STERT, V. n. To start. Chaucer, 

ST^IE-TO'RI-OGS, a. Stertorous. Carlyle. 

STjfeR'TQ-ROti'S, a. [L. stertOt to snore; Fx.ster- 
tor&ux.)^ Noting the deep snoring which accom- 
panies inspiration in some diseases, particularly 
in apoplexy. Dunglison. 

t STiSRVE, To starve. Spenser. 

S1’I5tCH, n. {Arpic.) The ridge or strip of land 
h’ing between one furrow and another. [Local, 
England.] MalUwell. 


STe-Tn5M'5-TJg:R, n. [Gr. trrfl0off, the breast, 
and fiirpovy a measure.] (Med.) An instrument 
for measuring the extent of movement of the 
walls of the chest, as a means of diagnosis in 
thoracic diseases. Dunglison. 

STETH'g-SCOPE, n. [Gr. ffTijOos, the breast, and 
oKorioil to examine ; Fr. stethoscope.'] An in- 
strument for exploiing the chest. 

i8®=“ The btelkti.scop(^y bometinies called a pentori- 
loquBy IS a cyliiider of vi'oud trom four inches to a loot 
long, piercea l>y a longitudinal canal about a quarter 
of an inch in diameter, and having the end teiininat- 
ing m a funnel-shaped cavity. Tlie phy.sician puts 
the funnel-shaped extremity on the chest of the pa- 
tient, and applies his ear to the other. Dunglison. 

STfiTH-O-SCOP'lC, ) rt. Relating to the steth- 

STETH-g-SCOP'J-CAL, ) oscopc. Med. Jour 

STEVE, V. a. To stow away in a ship. Knowles. 

STE'V^I-DORE, n. A person who superintends 
the stowage of a ship*s cargo. Simmonds. 

fSTE'VEN (steVn), n. [A. S. stefiuiiiy to call, to 
proclaim.] A cry or loud clamor. Spenser. 

STEW (stu), n. ; pi. STEWS- [A. S. stofa^ a stove, 
a bath; Old Fr. estucey a stove, a sweating- 
house; Fi. ctufCy a stove, a sweating-house.] 

1. A bagnio ; a hot-house. | 

"1 h-s l.,-:'.!’'" » 

U ■ I »... n. •II.’ I ■ ‘ - Sji(‘nser. i 

2. A house of prostitution; a brothel; — 1 

generally used in the plural. South. 

With them there are no stews, no dissolute houses. lincon. 

3. t A prostitute ; a whore. Sir A. IValdon. 

4. Meat stowed. ** A stew of veal.” Johnson, 

6. Confusion ; difficulty ; disorder or excite- 
ment of mind. lloget. 

STEW, n. [A. S. siowy a place. — Sec Stow.] A 
small pond vvheie fish are kept for the table ; 
a store-pond. Chaucer. Simmonds. 

STEW (sia), V. a. [It. stufare ; Sp. estofar ; Old 
Fr. esturery to stew; Fr, etuver. — Rut, ^ Ger. 
stoven ; Dan. stum ; Sw. stufoa. ~ From* A. S. 
stofay .stove, bath ; Old Fr. estuvcy stove, .sweat- 
ing-house ; Fr. etuvCy stove, sweating-house. — 
See Stove, «.] p. stewed ; pp. stevi'Ino, 
stewed,] To boil, .seethe, cook, concoct, or pre- 
pare, with a little water, in a slow, moist heat. 

NVrwTrf fihriinps and Afric cotTdo<i hhall excite 

ludeil (Innkcr's Liutfuid upiictitv. Francis. 

STEVV, V. n. To be seethed in a slow, moist heat, 
or in a slow, gentle manner. Johnson. 

STEVV' ARD (stu'ard), n. [A. S. fi’iiwayW ; — from 
I cel. stiay w’ork, and weardy a guard. Bosworth. 
— Anciently stede-tcard. A. S. stedey place, 
stead, and weardy a guard.] 

1. A superintendent of another’s affairs. 

Toke mi you the charge 
And kingly government of this your londj 
Kot uu protuetor, stewuttl, substitute, 

Or lowly factor for another’s gain. Sffiak. 

2. An officer of state- 

The Duke of Suffolk is the first, and claims 

To be high steward. HJiak. 

3. In colleges, an officer who pro^ides pro- 
visions for the students ; — also an olticiT who 
adjusts the accounts of the students. Stearns. 

4. (JVatf^.) An officer who has the manage- 
ment of the table, and the charge of provisions. 

Lord hisrh stevoardy anciently on© of the great officers 
of state in England, now an officer appointed only for 
some special occasion, as a coronation or tiie trial of 
a peer. P. Cyc. 

fSTEV^'ARI) (sta'afd); V. a. To manage, as a 
steward*. “ Stewarding the state.” Fuller. 

STEW'ARD-fiSS, n. A female steward. Martineau. 

t STEVv'ARD-LY, ad. In the manner of a stew- 
ard. ^^'Stewardly dispensed.” Tooker, 

STEW'ARP-RY, n. The office of a steward; 
stewardship ; superintendence. Byrom. 

STEI^'ARD-SHIp, n. The office or dignity of a 
steward ; stewardry. Shah. 

STEW'JNG, n. The act or operation of seething 
or boiling slowly. Cook, 

STBW'lSH,o. Suiting a brothel or stews. “Rules 
of stewish ribaldry.*’ Bp, HaU. 

STEW'pXn, n, A pan used for stewing, Johnson. 

STE W'PCT, n. A pot used for stewing. Overbury. 

STHfiN'|0,t». [Gr. strength,] (Med.) Not- 


ing diseases which depend upon excessive ex- 
citement ; dynamic. Dunglison. 

STIJICCMTO (stc-at-clia'to), n. [It.] {Sculp.) 
A very low relief, adopted for works which 
could be allowed little projection from the sur- 
f^ace or base-line chosen. Fairholt. 

STi'AN, n. A humor in the eyelid ; a sty. Smart. 

STIB'I-AL, a. [L. stibium, antimony.] Pertain- 
ing to, or resembling, antimony ; antimonial- 
“ Siibial or erugmous sulphur.” Harvey. 

t STIb-I-A'RJ-AN, 71. [L. stibium, antimony.] A 

cant term for* a violent man. iVhite. 


STTb'|-At-ED, a, [L. stibium, antimony.] Im- 
pregnated ■with antimony. S7nart. 

STI'BJC, a. (Chem.) Antimonic. Wright. 

STIB'I-OCS, a. (Chem.) Antimonious. Wright. 

SI'IS'I-CM, n. [L.] (Miti.) Antimony; — anti- 
mony glance ; stibnite. Dana. 

STIB'NITE, n. (Min.) A sectile mineral some- 
times crystallized, of metallic lustre, lead-gray 
color, and consisting of sulphur and antimony ; — 
called also antimony -glance, and stibiian. Dana. 

t ST1C'A-D6 s, 71. A plant or herb. Ainsiooi'fhc 

STIC-CA'Dd, 71. (Mifs.) An instrument consist- 
ing of small lengths of wood, metal, or glass, 
lesting on the edges of a kind of open box, and 
gradually increasing in size. Moore. 

STiiCH (stik), 71. [Gr. o-r/j^of.] A line ; a verse : 
— a term formerly used in poetry and in num- 
bering the books of Scripture : — m rui al affairs, 
an order, row', or rank of trees. Todd. Chalmers. 

STIjGII'IC, a. Relating to, or consisting of, lines 
or verses. Beck. 


STIjGH'O-MAN-CY, n. [Gr. arixpe, a verse, and 
pavTiin, divination.] Divination bylines or pas- 
sages in a book, taken at hazard. Brande. 

STl-jCIldM'^i-TRY (st^-kJSiii'^-tre), 7X. [Or. 
a voiso, and lilr^ov, measure.] A catalogue of 
books of Scripture, to w’hich is added the num- 
ber of the verses each book contains. Lardn&r, 

STiCII'VVORT (-wUrt), (Bot.) The common 
name of plants of the genus Stellaria. Loudon. 

STIck, 71, [A. S. sticca, a stick; sticce, a piece; 

Rut. stole, a stick; Gor. sier/irn, stock; Ran. 
stole; Sw'. stika, stock ; led. stiLi. — Gael. Stic, 
stocy stiiic; Ir. stoc. — It. stecca, stecao. — See 
Stake, and Stock.] 

1. A twig or small branch separated from a 
shrub or tree ; — a piece of wood cut for the fire. 

Sunic gather sticks the kindled flames to feed. Drytlen. 

2. A portion of a tree used in the fr.imcw’ork 
of a building; as, “ A stick of timber,” 

3. A piece of wood fit to be held in the hand ; 
a club ; a cane ; a stall ; as, “ A walking stick.** 

4. A long, slender cylinder, as of candy. 

Licorice jinstc m the ibrm ofsticls, Jiwimonds. 

6. Any instrument of gi’eatcr length than 
breadth ; as, “ A printer’s ^imposing stick.** 

0. A wound made with a pointed, peuctruting 

weapon ; a stab. Tooke. 

A stick ofeehty twenty-five eels. [Local, Eng.] Wright. 

Syn. See Staff. 

STICK, r. a. [Goth, staggan, sUggan; A. S. 
.\tieia7i ; Rtit. steken; Ger. stecken ; 'Ran. stikke ; 
S%v. — W, ystigan; Ir.steacham; Gael. 

Stic.] [i. sTtrcK ; pp. sticking, stuck.] 

1. To pierce, as with a pointed weapon ; to 
stab ; to penetrate : — to kill by piercing. 

The Ileruli. 'when their old kindred fell sick, sinck them 
vith a dagger. Grew, 

2. To thrust, or to fasten by thrusting ; to in- 
fix; to cause to penetrate; to insert. “Thou 

stickest a dagger in me.” Shak. 

Hero, Flucllen, ‘wear thou this favor for me, and stick It in 
thy cup. Shtde. 

. 3. To fasten by causing to adhere to the sur- 
face ; to attach. “ Sticking on a patoh.** Addison. 



4. To set with something pointed. 

Stick the sides with boughs of balefhl yew. JOryden. 
6. To fix on a pointed instrument or body. 

He sfttefc the fruit upon his knife. Johmon, 

To stick out, to put out ; to cause to project. 


E, f, O, fr. Yj long; 6, p: f, short; A, jp, J, Q, U, Y, obscure; pArB, FAR, PAsT, PAlL; H^IR, HKR ; 
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a'iiCK, 1. To clenve or adhere ; to stay or 

leiiiain fiKed, fast, or united. 

In ,.i to calling names till they 


light 1 jjHjilcn, 

I had niOht nwd oi blessing, and Amen 
SiucL in my throat. ShaK, 


2. To rest or be lodged in the niemoiy, 

o -r r T Qt that which had staid so long doth yet 
» • . Luton. 

3. To be hindered from moving or proceed- 
ing, by insertion ; to be stopped ; to be infixed* 

llctl’-" M, -w ' . ' 1 - 1 

Thioui: I . * ■ i I . * d 

On Ills ■ .!■ ■ ■ • <: : f . a' ; . . ( . r Dtyden. 

4- To be embariassod or puzzled. 

Whirc they thoy are not to be faither pnzylcd by 
putting them upon lindihg it out tliemsoh es Locke.. 

6. To hesitate ; to scruple ; to doubt ; to water. 

beggared, 

I ■ - ■ ' ■! n • ■ to arraign. Shak, 

Tasticklnjy to be constant or faithful to , to support. 
“• The knavb will ^^t^ck by tlioo, I can arsine thee that : 
he will not out; he is tmo hied.’* tihak . — 'I'o i,ttck 
to he pioininent, to piotect. Ifis lioties, tiiat 
wore nor seen, .stuA, ogh” Job wvlii. ‘•21. — To leliise 
compliance ; to l»o oh^tinate. — VVi At/c/c to, to he con- 
stant or tlrm in adliciencu or attaclniionl. — ’J'o .stnJi 
vpon, to dwell or remain upon ; not to ieube. JSddijson. 

STIoK'— cnllVl-N^iV, n. Puri of a chimney above 
the fireplace, made with sticks hud crosswise 
And cemented with clay. [liOoal.] iMrs. Claicrs. 

STICK' pa, n. One who sticks or stabs. Booth. 

STICK'I-NiSss, 71. The state or the quality of 
being sticky ; viscosity. Johnson. 

STIcK'-LAc, 71. A form of lac, known in com- 
merce, enci listing the shoots of ceitain tiopicul 
trees from vhicli this losin exudes in conse- 
quence of the puzictuies of the female of a 
small insect {Coccus Jtcus). — fiec Lac. Mdl(‘r. 

STIc'KLE (stilc'kl), V. 71. [“From the practice 
of piizc-figliterB, who placed .seconds Mith 
staves, QT stioh's^ to intcipose occasionally” 
Johnso7i.'\ [i. STicJvLED ; pp. stickling, 

STICKLED ] 

1. To take part; to interpose: — to contend 
portinaciou'sly ; to altercate. 

Fu’ t’luo. 'lo wont, till nod Acklo, 

Aim il.»* ‘ >0 begun to '^ticLie. Jludibrns. 

The moiJilirtt, tlnmgh lie alwavB prefers substantial^ befbre 
IbrnH, yet, wlieie the latter lUBuct the former, ho wtU BtieA-te 
us eiu n{‘Mtly foi them, bearch, 

2. To act indecisively \ to hesitate ; to waver. 

W? I . , . . ’ I'* ChiiNtinnp killod, and the rest m 

<1 H > ,.• I • .V itfirkteH between the remainder 
of God's Host and tlie laco or Iiends. Dryden. 

t STiC'KLB, r. a. To arbitrate. Bmytoii. 

STTt'!'KJ4B-BACK, n. {Ivh.) An acanthoptcrygious 
fish of the genus Gnste^ 

7 'OHtiO(s and f.'inil''’' 7>/<y- 
Inld’ . — di-'lingui-lied 
by having hard cheeks, 
dorsal and ventral 
spines, and a body gen- 
erally scaloless, but ])rotPCted more or less at 
the sides by shield-like plates- Sio7'e7\ 

STIo'KLK-BAG, n. The stickleback. Walto7i. 

STlc'KL^R, M. 1. A sidesman to fencers; for- 
merly one who stood by to part the combatants 
when victory could be determined without blood- 
shed;— so called from tlio st cLh^ or .staves, in 
their hands, with which they interposed between 
the duellists. Dn/den. 

2. A pertinacious contender about any thing. 

No sycorihiiut orbVivc, th it (Virod opiioMi* 

Ilin Stii'iod cuitso, blit ticniblrd a him lii‘ roio; 

And 1 v(Mv vimal ’.tu'J.loi lor tin >oki‘ 

Ft U luinBflf Cl iitihcd at tin* Just wind he hpokc, Cowper. 

3. {Bn//. Law.)^ An inferior officer who cut 

wood for the prioiy of Ederosc, within the 
ting’s parks of Clarendon, Cowell. 

WlC'KL^R-LIKE, a. Like a stickler. 

STiCK'y, a. Viscous ; adhc.sive ; glutinous ; 
viscid'; adherent; tenacious; gluey. Bacon. 

STId'DY, n. [Icel. stedia.'] An anvil ; — also, a 
smithes shop ; a stithy, [Local, Eng.] Brook&tt. 
StIpf, a. [A. S. stif\ But. sihjf\ Ger. steifi 
Ban. siw^stivc \ Icel.a^yfK— W. 

1. Hard to bend ; resisting flexure ; not flex- 
ible, limber, flaccid, or pliant ; rigid. MiUon. 

As a stick, when once It is dry and etW. you may break it, 
hut you can never bend it into a straigntw posture, so doth 
Die man become incorrigibie who Is settled findili/hnmi in 
Vice. Lerrow, 

2. Tolerably hard or firm ; not yielding easily 
to the touch ; not soft or fluid. 
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Still nrd ’ — r’\ '’'iF**!'* 

Ai'dig.f .1 ' . i-,v ;i -n» J^rpden. 

3. Strong ; fresh. A stiff" gale.” Denham. 

4. Stubborn; obstinate ; unyielding ; rigor- 
ous; pertinacious; dogmatic. 

Stiff" in opinions, always in the wrong. Dn/den. 

5. Formal ; starched ; ceremonious ; con- 
strained ; not easy or natural in manner. 

The French are open, familiar, and talkative; the Italians 
stij/. cerumonious, and reacrvcd. Adduton. 

6. Not written with ease; harsh, rough; rude. 

“ foimal style.” GondibcH. 

Y ■ ■■ I'll, < 'hi] • ot i) ’i ■* I '“er, but may 

! . I • 4 ,'i. ^ I . I . Seeker. 

7. (Naut.) Able to carry a groat deal of sail 

without lying overmuch on the side ; — opposed 
to cra7i/i. Dana. 

Syn. — Sp5 Formal. 

STIFF'— BORNE. Strenuotisly supported. Bhah. 
STTF'FEN (stif'fii), ?i. a. [i. stiffened ; pp. 
sTiFFiiNixo, STIFF DNEI).] To uiakc stitf, in- 
flexible, uupliant, or torpid. 

"When the bhiist of war blows in our ears, 

SiiJ/en the sinews, &uniuion up the blood. Shak. 

STIF'FEN (stiffa), v. n. 1. To glow or become 
stiff, rigid, unpliant, or inflexible. 

Like I . i ‘ > ‘ ftinki r'on. ! i 

■Who ^ '» • I .»■ I* tail' I Addnan. 

2. To become haid or firm fjoni a liquid state. 

To •' . ' ’ • I .. 

*• . . ■ 4 1,.!. 1 4 • - . Dnjden. 

3. To become obstinate or loss susceptive of 
impiession ; to grow obdurate. 

Some souls we see 

Gi ow hard and with adi ert>ity. Drpden. 

STIf'FEN-ING, n. 1. The act of making stiff, or 
the state of becoming stiff. Bp. 7'aylor. 

2. That which makes stiff. Cltirke. 

STTF'FEN-InG-OR'DPR, n. {Com.) A permis- 
sion granted by the customs to take on board 
heavy goods as ballast. Bimmonds. 

STIfF'-HEArT-I^I) (-lait-od), a. Obstinate; 
stubborn ; contuinacious ; obdurate. 

Thi'y are Itnimdent chilUr<*n, and stff-hew'ted* JSzek. il. 4. 
STIFF'LY, With stiffness; inflexibly; stub- 
bornly.' “ Boar me stfjffly up.” B/utk. 

STIFF'-NEcKED (-nSfct), a. Stubborn; obsti- 
nate ; porvica Clous ; headstrong ; contumacious. 
Bo yc not aa your fatUcrc were. 2 Chron xxx. H. 
STiFF'-NfiCK-?D-NfeSiS, n. The quality of being 
stiff-necked ; btubboniuess. Phillips. 

STTff'NFISS, 1. The state or the quality of 
being stiff; want of cl flexibility, or lim- 
beiiiossj ligidity; m* . '••v. 

2. Tor]>idneRs ; •.! '•"' ; inactivity, 

M> suH'W'i sl'ii'kon, find an ivyslfftniis 

Ih'iiiuiilxi my liliiod. Denham, 

3. Obstinacy; stubliornness ; pertinacity. 
These liidd their opinums with tJie ^rroatosfc ftffnefo. Locke. 

4. Formality ; cercmoniousncRs. Afterbat'/f, 

6. Want of ease or naturalness ; harshness. 

A stiffness and affectation which are "utterly abhtw rent from 
^ all Kood writing. t'etiun, 

jSTl'FLF. (stl'tl), 13. a. [A dim. of stuff. — Fr. 

etojf'er, to stuff; tftouffer, to stifle. Rtcnardson.l 
\ [i. .stifled; P2). stiit-Ino, stifled.] 

1. To oppress or to kill, in eonsctiucncc of 
I impeding respiration by covering tlie mouth, or 

, filling it with some irrespirable substance ; to 
! suffocate ; to smother ; to choke. 

So lu* wrapped them and cntanglfcl them, keeping down 
hv force the feather lied and piIloa^ hard iiiilo tlii-ir inouth'i, 
that 'nithiii a wltili^ siiioiud IsiiiniMendj mid '.tub'd, tlicur 
Iniiith fading, tin*} ga\L‘iip tu God tluMi iiiiiu. tiiT .'louls into 
the |oys or h«*jiM'ii Su '/.Jfoie. 

I tof>k my leave, being half with the cloecticae of* the 

room. Sw(if. 

2. To extin griiJih ; to quench; to chock; to 
suppress ; to deaden ; to destroy. 

fColored hodien] atop and atffe in themselves the rays 
which they do ntrt refleet or transmit. Jffewton. 

Tty some trivial pretences he seems to have satisfied lum- 
solf, and ttifled the kcntiiTieuto which natural pity and reli- 
gion could not but suggest to him. Attertno’j/. 

Syn.— See Suffocate. 

STi'FLB, 13. n. To perish by suffocation or stran- 
gulation. Bhak. 

STf'FLE (sti'fl), n. The joint which connects the 
upper bone of a horse’s thigh with the lower ; 
the stifle-joint. Yomtt, 

STI'FLE-B5NE (sti'fl-bon), n. A small, irregular 


bone connected with both the upper and 
bones of a horse’s thigh, and correspc 
to the knee-pan in the human skeleton. ! 

STi'FLE-J(jiNT, n. The joint which coi 
the two bones of a horse’s thigh. 1’ 

t STi'PLE-MENT, n. The act of stifling. Bi 

STIGH (sri), n. See Sty, 

STIg'MA, n . ; pi. L. stLg- 'jta-ta ; Eng. st^o 
[L., from Gr. ariyfia- erriXb), to pricK, to hr 

1. A brand; a mark with a hot iron. Joh 

2. A mark or badge of infamy ; disgrac< 

3. {Bot ) The top of the pistil, being 

part which roceivos the pollen. C 

4. pi. The murks of the fivr wounds of Cl 

on the feet, hands, and side ; and sometinu 
addition to these, of the wounds on the 
head ; — said to have been received by St . I* 
cis, and many other saints of the Homan Cii 
lie Church. Pair 

5. 2)1. {Zohl.) The external orifices of 

trachem or ah -vessels of insects and iir 
noids ; spiracles. Miercg. I 

Syn. — yoe Mark. 

STIG-M.A'IU-A, n. [Or. entypa^ a mark.] (7- 
The fossil root of BigiHaria^ a fossil trot 
great height found in the coal formation. — 
SiGILL.VUlA. htj 

jjQr* Sttjsrmnria and Sisrdlaria arc generic names i 
include a larjiic propuirion of tiie vojietation hitln 
discovered as fortmni; the basis of ciuil, TJio fus 
to whicli the term sfiymana is applied were fornu 
supposed to constitute a distinct ^enus of aqiu 
plants. Antited. Lt/eil. 

STiG-MAT'IC, ) Relating to, or ha vii 

Sq^lG-MAT'l-CAL, ) o stigma ; branded or mark 
with some token of infamy or deformity. 

■What could that axiish and stigmatical fiiar liavo ik 
01 th 01 mai <* ox woi ho i* M/i. Jl 

2. Of the nature of a stigma; disgracefii 
ignominious. “ Btigmatic wrinkles.” Old Pin 

3. {Dot.) Pertaining to the stigma; stigm 

tosc. Gro 


t STIO-M AT'TC, n. One who has a mark of infan 
or of deformity. 

Foul stiyinatn', that *»» more than thou canst tell. Sh( 
STir.-MA'r'l-C \J.-LV, ad. With a murk of ii 
famy or of deformity. Derke 

STIG'M.\-TrZE, 1 >. n. [Gr, onypart^ta; atiypa^ 
stigma; Fr. sfiginattser.) [f. htiomatized 

pp. HTKSMATIZI.NG, STIGM.VTIZKI).] 

1. To mark with a hot iron ; to fix a stigm 
upon ; to brand. 

Their ohoeka sttymati^fctl with a iiot iron. Jiurto, 

2. To fix or set a mark of disgrace or in 
faniy on ; to disgrace; to reproach; to vilify. 

Kuki*, I'ul-throttl. tliief. almti-vM* was his rrime, 

'1 lit ' . I <*‘i 'fit/ti'c/i'' it I'.i w I I'll !i 111 I ‘.ynii.’. L’ranci 

ST1(J'MA-t0HE, a. {Bot.) Belonging to thi 
stigma’ ; stigmatio. Gmg 

STlr/O-Nn-MAN-CY, ft. [Gr. ffrfywv, <rriym>n 
one who is maxked, and fiumhi, divination.' 
Biviuation by writing on the bark of a tree. Asfl 


t STXKB, n, [Gr, ffrcj^oy.] A Stanza. BachviUe. 

STI'LAR, a. Pertaining to the stile of a dial. 

Layin jr a ruler to the centre of the plane, and to this mark, 
draw a hue for the sHtar Uiic. Moxun. 


STIl'BITE, «. [Gr. lustre.] {Min.) A 

brittle, fiuhtransparent or translucent, crystal- 
line mineral occurring mostly in cavities in 
amygdaloid or trap, and composed chiefly of 
silica, iihimina, lime, and water. Dana. 


STlLR, n. [A. S. st/gel ; But. steiger, stops ; Ger. 
steifje; Dun. stige ; Sw.stege; ted. stigL] 
l’. A set of steps to pass over a fence or wall. 

I'lioro cornea my muster, and another gentleman from 
Frogmore. over the stt’lc this way. Shak. 

2. (Arc7t.) The vertical piece in framing or 
panelling. Brands* 

STILE, n. Pin of a sundial. — See Stylb. Moston* 

n. [It. stiletto^ dim. from stllo (L. 
stylus), a style, a dagger.] 

1. A small, round, pointed dagger. 

()ut with your bodkin. 

Tour pocket-dngper, your stiletto^ — out witli it. LPum. ^ Lrt, 

2. An instrument for making eyelet holes in 

needle-work ; an eyeleteer. Bimmonds. 

3. t A sharp and pointed beard resembling a 

stiletto in form. Ford. 
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STI-LKT'TO, ?’. a. To stab with a stiletto. 

This king, hkevrisc atikttoed by a rascal votary. JBacon. 

STILL, V. a. [A. S. stiUan ; Dut. § Ger. stillen ; 
Dan, stille ; iSw. stilla.l \i, stilled ; pp, still- 
ing, STILLED.] 

1. To set or put at rest ; to stop the motion 
of; to quiet ; to calm ; to compose ; to allay. 

He, having a full swav over the water, had power to hirll 
and compose it, as well iia to iiuive and disturb it. Woodward, 

2. To cause to be low or gentle in sound. 

The soft word the loud t^tdhih, Gower, 

8. To make silent ; to silence ; to hush. 

g flornmg] with her radiant iingor Uiltad the loar 
t thunder, chased the clouds, and laid the winds. ilfiZton. 

4. To appease; to tranquillize ; to quiet. 

Here comes a r-ian of comfort, whose advice 

Hath ui'ii’i 'lu h: lul.iig diacuiiceiit. Shdk. 

Syii.--See Appease. 

STIll, a, [A. S. stille \ Dut. S!lil\ Ger. atillf 
stille’, 'D'atx, stille ; Sw. stilla.'] 

1. Silent; making no noise; noiseless. 

The sea, that roared at thy command, 

Ai th\ cutiii" Hid a ii '•Ids. Addison, 

2. Soft; gentle; mild; low; not loud. “Af- 
ter the fire a still, small voice.’* 1 Kiiiffs xix. 12. 

Ushered with a shower JIdton. 

3. Motionless ; without moving or stirring. 
“ Still as the grave.” ^ Shak, 

4. Quiet; calm; tranquil; serene; placid. 

Religious nleaaure moves gently, and therefore constantly. 
Jt does not nnect by rapture, but is like the pleasure of health, 
which is mil and sober. Hovih, 

6. t Continual ; constant ; unremitting. 

I of these will wrest an alphabet. 

And by stdl practice learn to know the meaning. Shak. 

fSTlLL, ?t. 1. Calm; silence; stillness. Bacon. 
2. A steep ascent. \Vm. Browne. 

Sl'iLL, conj. or ad. [“ knows not whether 

from til, with the mere prefix $. — Tooke con- 
siders it to be the imperative of [A. S.J stellan, 
ponere, to put or place, and to be m efiect 
equivalent to yet, Still, then, must, upon this 
etymology, be explained to mean, p07ie, put or 
place, — or hooposito, — this being put, placed, 
supposed, proposed, assumed, granted.** jKte/i- 
ardson,"] 

1. To this time ; till now ; yet. 

Ciy’ota atdl the place is called from thee, JDrj/den, 
2. Nevertheless; notwithstanding; however. 
The desire of fame betrays the amhitions man into inde- 
ceru les tb i* 'es-i n his i-i puMtiim , be is atdl afraid lest any of 
his aLtiiiii'- should he ih ou'ii .iwd.> in private. Addison. 

3. In an increasing degree. 


Many casualties were but matter of sense, as whether a 
child were abortive or atill-bom. 6h aimt. 

The still-born sounds upon the palate hung. 

And died imperfect on the faltei ing tongue. Xh yden. 

STILL'BURN, V. a. To burn while in the pro- 

! cess of distillation. Smart. 

STiLL'jgR, n. One who stills or quiets. Casauhon, 

STIlL'-HOUSE, n, A house where distilling is 

I perfoiiiied; a distillery. Ash. Simmonds, 

I STiL'L{-CIDE, n. [L. stilHcidium ; stilla, a drop, 
and cado, to fdll.^ A succession of drops, as 
from the eaves of a house, [li,] Bacon. 

STIl-LI-cId'I-oOs, a. Falling in drops ; stilla- 
titious. [u.] Browne. 

STILL'ING, n, 1. Act of one who stills or quiets. 
2. A stand for casks, [r.] Johnson, 

STILL'— LIFE, n. (Painting.) The representa- 
tion of such things as are without animal life, 
and which generally form mere adjuncts to a 
picture, as fiuit, tiower^, gioups ot furniture, 
and a variety of other objects. FairkoU, 

STlLL'N^SS, n. 1. The state of being still ; free- 
dom from noise or motion ; quiet; calm, 

2. Habitual silence ; taciturnity. 

The pi‘i\ I,/ and ^tillm '•> of your youth 

Tliti a Olid iiaiU rutod. Jlolmea. 

STJLL'-R66m, n, 1. A room for a still ; a do- 
mestic laboratory. ^ IF. Ency. 

2. An apartment in a house for keeping 
liquors, preserves, i&c. Shitnonds. 

STlLL'-STAND, n. Stand-still, [r.] Shak. 

STIl'LY, ad. Silently; not loudly; gently; 
calmly. “ He . . . stilly goes.” More. 

STIL'LY, a. Calm; quiet; silent; still, [r.] 

Oft, m the atdh/ night, 
r-' ’ ii.),ind me, 

I *. It, I < \ '»• ...o ‘I', .1 I 
».*• s > .1 o. • d : •» . T. Moore, 

StIll'YARD, n. See Steelyard. Crahh. 

STiLP-NOM'5-LANB, n. [Gr. 
and piXas, black.] A black or g’vei i ‘lI.k'c 
mineral, occurring m erv^fpi^ire, lan'elhir, ana 
fibrous masses in S.'i h’ , ..nd c» m chiefly 
of silica, oxide of iion, alumina, and water, 

Phillips. Dana, 

STlLP-NO-SlD'Jg;R-lTE, n, [Gr. era-rcvl^, glitter- 
ing, and iron.] (Mvn.) A pitch-black or 

bUiokLsh-brown mineral, occurring amorphous, 
stalactitic, or massive, and composed chiefly of 
peroxide of iron and water. Dana. 


stimulus, a goad ; It. stimolare ; Sp. estimular ; 
Fr. stimuler,'] [i. stimulated ‘,pp. stimul- 4 .t- 

ING, STIMl LVTIID.] 

1. To c.\cite by some physical or some intel- 
lectual stimulus ; to spur ; to impel ; to goad ; 
to urge ; to incite ; to encourage ; to animate. 

The ethereal glow that atimulatea thy frame. Seattle. 

2. (Med.) To excite the organic action of, as 

any part of the animal economy, Shatp, 

STXM-IT-LA'TION, [L. stimulatio It. stiino- 
lazione ; Sp. estitnulacwn ; Fr. stimulation.) 

1. The act of stimulating or inciting ; impul- 
sion ; encouragement; apiompting. 

Some persons, from the secret atotiulatwns of vanity or 
envy, de&pibe a valuable book, and thiuw contempt upon it 
by wholesale. h ntta, 

2. The action of a stimulant. Dunglison. 

STIM'II-LA-TIVE, a. That stimulates ; stimu- 
lating ; animating ; exciting. Ash. 

STlM'y-LA-TlVE, n. That which stimulates. 

The grief vhicli the loss of fi lends oenwioiied Johnson 
seems to have been a frequent sn/nw/n/ii't' with him to com- 
pobitios. Sir J, llawkiiia. 

STIm'U-LA-TOR, n. One who stimulates. Scott. 

STlM'y-LA-TRgsS, n. A female who stimulates, 
animates, or encourages. Sumner. 

STIji'U-lDs, n. i pi. sTlAi^v-Lf. [L.] 1. SoMie- 
thing* that excites or stimulates ; a stimulant ; 
a spur ; an incitement. Coleridge. 

Tf'l'o vov’d ' ,1 "i r '^ahlKhing I*, it would r"ii.pl«* cm- 
■ \ • c ' .1 , ’.o \ • . II , I'l p. 1 \ i‘ i c % atunului- to .uMion. 

.L/.tit I .fj'i. 

2. (3fed.) Any thing which excites the ani- 
mal economy. Dunglison. 

STIng, ®. a. [Goth, staggan, stiggan ; A. S. 
stingan ; Dan. stikke, stinge ; Sw. k'icka, stinga ; 
loohstinga. — See Stick.] [/.stung (fSTANG) ; 
pp. STINGING, stung.] 

1. To pierce or wound with a sharp-pointed 
organ, like that of certain insects and plants. 

T''"t "nd v'pri*- ‘'-d tTnsnnt their mischief 

lit :• < ii" .1 ;i III. <• poison lj> ing about 

rii.«»i*l', I' .i i c.i . ■Ill ■i‘. u ■; .11 1 # ’I JJiowne. 

2. To pierce with pain ; to pain acutely. 

“ Slander stmgs the brave.’* Pope, 

STINO, n. [A. S. stineg, sting ; Dan, stik ; Sw. 
slick.) 

1. The act of stinging ; a prick. Spenser, 

2. (ZooL) A sharp-pointed organ with which 
certain animals, particularly the females of 
hymenopterous insects, are provided for the 
purposes of defence and attack. IVestwood. 


Tho t'lonil pi" fi'i'tioiii oi' shf Doitv, tin* more attenth pH* we 
con -ndei, till.* "Uii o ]>«' !i crl> '■tit/ -liiill i\ i. kiiua them. .Ithinon. 


4, Always ; ever ; continually. 

Dream after dream cnBiics; 

And dill they <li pain that they shall still succeed, 

And ddl arc disiipjioiiiled. Cowper. 

6, After that ; again ; in continuance. 


In the primitive ehiirph, such as by frnr being compelled 
to sacrifice to Htrange gods after repented, and kept dtll the 
office of preaching the gospel. WhUffift, 

t StiU and anon, every now and then ; continually ; 
without intermission. Shak. 


Syn. — See But, However. 


STIll, V. a. 1. To extract or refine by distilla- 
tion ; to distil. “ Stilled water.** Barret. 
2. To let fall in drops. 

His once unhembed and barbarous locks behold 
StdUng sweet oil. Drj/den. 

STIlL, n. [From distil.) An apparatus for the 
distillation of liquids on a largo or a small scale ; 
a vessel for distillation ; an alembic. 


1 ordered the atdl to be fitted 
held about sixty-fuur gallons. 


to tho largest copper, which 
CidoA;, 


t STIll, V. n. To drop ; to fall in drops ; to distil 

From her fair eyi s wiping the dewy wet 

Which, softly sidled, Spenaet 

STIi:^ZJi^T(M,ad. [L.] Drop by drop. Foster 


STlL-L^i-Tr'TIOyS, G. IL.stillatitius.) Falling 
in drops, or drawn by a still. Johnson. 


STIl'LA-TQ-EY, n. [From still or distil.) 

1, A vessel used in distillation ; a still. Bacon. 

2. The room in which distillation is con- 
ducted; a laboratory, [r.] Wotton, 

STIlL'-BXrth, n. The state of being still-born ; 
the birth of a lifeless child. Oowp&r. 

STIlL'— B cJRN, a. Bom lifeless; dead in the 
birth; dead-born. 


STIlt, w. ; pi. stilts. [Dut. stelt; Qor.stelze; 
Dan. stylte ; Sw. stylta.J 

1. A prop or pole with a rest for the foot, 
used in pairs for walking in a raised position. 

Some could not be content to walk upon battlements, but 
they must put themsclyes upon atdts. Jlowell. 

% A root rising above the ground, [ii.] 

Neither the black nor white mangrove grow towering up 
from atUts or rising roots, Vampxer. 

3. i^Ornith.) The long-legged plover; the 
stilt-bird ; Ilimantopus meUmoplcTrus. Yarrell. 

STILT, V, a. [t. STILTED ; pp. STILTING, STILTED.] 
To raise on stilts, or as on stilts. 

This antic pi elude of grotesque events. 

Whore dwarft arc often tiilied. Toung, 

STIlT'— bYrd, n. (Omith.) One of the wading 
birds, — particularly the lonsr-legged plover, or 
IIima?7topus melanoptous, distinguished by hav- 
ing very long and slender legs ; the stilt. Owen. 

STlL'TI-Pt, V. a. [Eng. stilt and L. facio, to 
make.] To raise, as on stilts ; to stilt. Byron. 

STIlt'— PL<I>V-5R, n. (Omith.) A species of 
plover ; the stilt. P. Cyc. 

STIl'TY, a. Raised on stilts; pompous, Qu. Rev. 

StImE, n. A particle of light. [Local.] BalUweU. 

STlM'y-LANT, a. [L. stimulo, stimulans, to 
stimulate.] Stimulating; exciting. Falconer. 

STYm'V-LANT, n. ^ 1, (Med.) A medicine having 
the power to excite organic action. Dunglison. 

2. Any thing which incites ; that which ani- 
mates ; an incentive ; a stimulus ; a spur. 

The misfortune is, that the tiinmlmit, used to attract at 
first, must be not only continued, but heightened, to keep np 
the attraction. JU. More. 

STiM'y-LATE, V. a. [L. stimuh^ sUmulatusi 


Seipents have venomous teeth, which are mistaken fbr 
their at iitg. Uaeon. 

3. (Bot.) A large, stiff, and pungent hair, 
giving out an acrid juice if touched. ^ Llndlcy. 

4. Any thing which resonibles a sting in its 
cflccts or mode of acting ; whatever causes sharp 
pain. “The sting of conscience.** Shertcood. 

Tlie stmg of death is sin, and the strength of sin is the 
law. 1 Cor. XV. 5«, 

It is not the jerk or aUng of an epigram. Drgden. 

STlNG'-B^LL, n. (Xch.) A fish, which, with the 
spinous rays of its dorsal fin, inflicts painful 
wounds ; Trachinvs draco. xarrell. 


STIng'ER, n. He who, or that which, stings. 
STIn ' y I-L Y, ad. In a stingy or niggardly manner, 

STiN'yi-NJBsS, n. The <juality of being stingy ; 
covetousness; niggardliness* Johnson. 


STIng'JNG, p. a. 1. Wounding wdth a sting; 
piercing; jminful. Gilpin. 

2- (Bot.) Covered with rigid, sharp-pointed, 
bristly hairs, which emit an irritating fluid 
when touched. Lindley. 


STIng'|NG-LY, ad. In a stinging manner ; by 
stinging. Stingingly cold.** More. 

STIng'LESS, a. Having no sting. ** SUngless 
snake.” ** The stingless tale.** Bp. Mall. 


STIn'GO (sting'gs), n. Sharp old beer ; — so called 
because it stings the palate. [Cant.] Addison. 


STIN'GY, a. [“ It may have been formed from 
the A.*S. stingan, to lay up, and, consequentially, 
to hoard.** Riemrdson.) Covetous ; niggardly ; 
avaricious ; parsimonious ; close. ArbvJthnot. 

No little art is made use of to persuade them that 1 am 
stingy, and that my place is the worst in town. Knox. 

STInK (stlngk, 82), v. n. [A. S- stinoan ; Dut. ^ 
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Ger. stinkm*, Dan. stinke; Sw. stinka. — See 
Stench.] [i. stunk or stank ; pp. stinking, 
STUNK. — Stank is obsolescent.] To emit a 
stench, or an oflensive smell ; to smell ill. 

STINK (stXngk), v,a. To annoy with stench. Swift, 

STINK (atiijgk, 82), n. An offensive or fetid 
smell ; a stench. HoioelL 

STINK' ARD, M. 1, A mean, stinking, paltry fel- 
low. “ You perpetual stinkard^ go.” B Jonson 
2. {Zool.') A carniv- 
orous animal of the 
weasel tribe, about 
fourteen inches in 
length, inhabiting 

Java and Sumatra, 

and capable, like the Stmkard ^l^aus ttmlmepsi, 
skunk, of ejecting a highly offensive fluid from 
anal glands,' when irritated j the teledu ; Mydnm 
mekceps, Eny, Cyc* 

STINK'^IR, nh. He who, or that which, stinks ; — 
a stink-pot. Harvey. 

STTnk'HOrn, n. (Bot.) A fungous plant of the 
genus Phallus ; — so called from the disgusting 
odor It emits when growing. Baird. 

STInk'ING-LY-, ad. With a stink or stench. Shak. 

ST'INK'-POT, An earthen jar or shell, charged 

/ with powder, grenades, and often materials of 
an offensive and suffocating smell ; — sometimes 
used to annoy an enemy whom it is designed to 
board. Mar. Diet. 

STINK'STONE, n. (Min.) An anhydrous car- 
bonate of lime which emits a fetid odor when 
struck with a hammer ; — called also swine- 
stone. Dana. 



STInk'— TRAp, «. A kind of trap or valve to 
prevent the exhalation of noxious vapors from 
a sewer ; stench-trap. Tomlinson. 

STInt, V. G. [A. S. stintan. — See Stunt.] [«. 

STINTED ; pp. STINTING, STINTED.] 

1. To bound; to limit, to confine; to re- 
strain ; to stop. 

Cease, daughter, to complain, and »tfnt the sirifo. Brydm, 

2. To assign a task or iiiece of work to, to 
he performed in a definite time, [U. S.] 

STInt, V, n. To cease ; to stop ; to desist, [n.] 

Then stinted she, os if her song wei e done. Oascoiyne. 

jSTiNT, M. 1. A limit; a bound; a restraint. 

Without any stinV* Hooker. 

2. A proportion or quantity assigned. Shak. 

llow much wine drink you in a day? My sttnt in com- 
pany is a pint at noon. Sunft. 

3. An allotted task or performance. Bighw. 

4. ( Omith.) A name given to certain species 

of birds, belonging to the family Scolopacidts, 
and sub-family Tringince, as the THnga miiiu- 
ta, and the Trivga TemmineHi, Tarrell 

fSTlNT'ANCE, n. Restraint; stoppage; stint. 
** Without any stintance,** Lena. Prodigal. 

STInt'6D-n£SS, n. The state of being stinted. 

STInt'ER, w. He who, or that which, stints, re- 
strains, or cramps. South. 

STInTTNG, ». The act of restraining or con- 
fining. ** A stinting of the spirit.” South. 

STIPE, n. [L, stipes, a stock, a trunk, 
a branch; Fr. atipe^ a stipe.] (Bot.) 

The stalk of a pistil, &c. : — the stem 

of a mushroom or of a fern. Gray. tllhW 

STl'PjpL, n. (Bot.) A stipule of a leaflet. Gray. 

ST{-P£L'LATE, a. (Bot.) Having stipels. Gray. 

STl'P^ND, n. [L. stipmdium ; stips, a piece of 
money, and pendo^ to weigh, to pay out; It. 
stipmdio ; Sp. estipendio.) A settled compen- 
sation for services rendered; wages; salary; 
allowance ; compensation ; hire ; pay. 

St. Paul's zofll ww Gxpresssd in preaching without any 
offierlngs nr stipend* Bjp, Taylor. 

Syn. — See AiiLOWANCE. 


STi'PgND, o, «, To pay by settled wages. [».] 
I, sir, am a physician; and am mpended In this island to 
be so to the governors of it. Trims, qf Z><m Quirote. 

STI-P?N-Dl-A'Rl-.^N,«8. Mercenary; stipendiary. 
“ SHpendiarian rapacity,” Seward. 

g STI-PfeN'DI-A-RY [sti-p«n'd?-»-r^, P.J* Ja. Sm. 


TFr. ; sti-pen'jer-e, S.; str-pdn'dy^r-?, E. F. K. ; 
stl-pen'd^-^i-re oy stl-pea'je-?i-re, IV.] f a. ]JL.sti- 
pendtartus , stipendiumt a stipend; It. btipen- 
(hano ; Sp. esUpendiarA.oS\ rertaining to, or 
receiving, a stipend ‘*A stipendiary parish 
priest.” A. Smith. 

II STI-PEN'Dl-A-RY, n. One who receives a sti- 
pend, or fixed salary, for his services. Glover. 

fSTi-PEN'Dr-ATE, v a. [L. atipendiovt stipen- 
diatuSf to serve for pay.] To hire. Hai'nngton, 

STIP'PLE, V. a. [Perhaps a dim. of stop.^ 
See StopJ [?. stippled ; pp. stippling, stip- 
pled.] To engrave in dots, and not by means 
of incised lines or strokes. Todd. 

STIp'PLE, n. A mode of engraving, in iiaitation 
of chalk drawings, in which the effect is pro- 
duced by dots instead of lines. Favrliolt. 

STIp'PLING, n. The act or the art of engraving 
by the use of dots. ' Brande. 

STIP'TIC, n. See Styptic. Johnson. 

S7'lP'U-L.di n.; pi. [L., a stalk, a 

si&n^ (Bot.) A stipule. Henshw. 

STIP-y-LA'CEOlIS (-shtts), a. (Bot.) Having 
stipiilm or stipules ; stipulate. Loudon. 

STlP'y-LA-RY> Relating to stipules. Loudon. 

STTp'IT-LATB, V. n. [L. stipulor, stipulatus ; It. 
stipulare*, Sp. estipular% Fr. st^pukr.] [». 

STIPULATED ; pp. STIPULATING, STIPUL.ITED.] 
To make a stipulation ; to contract ; to bargain ; 
to covenant ; to engage ; to settle terms. 

Ill all stipulations, whether they be expressed or Implied, 
private or public, formal or constructive, the parties bUpulat- 
via must both ijoascsb the liberty of asseut and refusal, and 
also be conscious of that hborty, Pale}/. 

STIP'U-LATE, a. (Bot.) Having stipules. Gray. 

STIP-U-LA^TION, n. [L. stipulatio; It. stipu- 
lazione ; Sp. estipukicion ; Fr. stipulation,] 

1. An agreement; an engagement ; a bargain. 

"We promise obediently to keep all God’s commandments; 

the hopes given by the gospel depend on our perlonnunco of 
that stipulatMiu JXoffers. 

2. (Law.) An engagement or undertaking in 

wTiting to do a certain act, as to try a cause at a 
certain time ; — an undertaking in the nature of 
bail, entered into on arrest of a defendant, or 
the seizure of property. BurriU. 

3. (Bot.) The situation and structure of the 

stipules. Ordhb. 

Sy]X,.^S6d AOKEEHEN'r, ARTICLE. 

STlP' It- LA-TOR, n. [L.] One who stipulates, 
contracts, or bargains. Sherwood. 

STi P' U LE, n. jX. stipida, a stem,] ( Bot.) ^ 

A name apjuied to each of a pair of 
small appendages found at the base of 
the petiole of many leaves, commonly 
of a texture less firm than that of the Mp 
petiole. Lindley. 

EiP* Blnraotimcs stlpulrs appear like little blades on 
each bide of the te.if-stalk,as in the pea and the quince, 
and remain as long as the leaf; sometunea they serve 
as bud'Scales, and fall off* when rho leaver exjiand, or 
soon afterwards ; somotinies they make a conspicimus 
part of the leaf, sometimes they are quite small, and 
in some plants are replaced to bristles and prickles; 
sometimes they are separate and distinct ; often they 
are united with the hose of the loaf-stock, and some- 
times they grow together by both margins so as to 
form a sheath around the stem. The small and thin 
appendage commonly found at Xho top of the sheath 
of grasses answers to the stipule. Gray. 

STIp'ULED, a. (Bot.) Having stipules. 


rTfU, V. a. [Goth, stauran ; A. S. stymn, sHrian ; 
Dut. storm-, Ger. storm \ Sw. atlira. — W. 
ystilhr.’] [£. stiiikbd ; pp. stirhing, stirred.] 

1. To cause to change place ; to move. 

My foot I had never yet in five Uaya been able to stir, but 


2. To cause the particles of, as a liquid, to 
change places by passing something through it. 

My mind is troubled, like a fountain stirred. 

And 1 luysL-lf see not the bottom ol it. jSAdX:. 

3. To Start ; to raise ; to agitate ; to moot. 

stir not quesffonB of jurkdietion. Bacon. 

4. To instigate; to prompt; to incite; to 
rouse ; to excite ; to awaken. 

0 matters, if 1 vere disposed to rtir 
Your hearts end minds to mutiny and rage, 

1 should do Rxutus irrong and Cassius ^-rong. Shak, 


To stir up, to incite ; to animate ; to instiga 
inflaming the passions. 

Thou with rebel msolcnce didst dare . , , 

To ttii the factious rabble vp to arms. 

To put m action ; to excite ; to quicken, “ T< 
up vigor in him, employ him in some constant h 
labor.” L 

Syn. — See Awaken. 

STIll, V. n. 1. To move ; to change place. 

No power he had to stir, nor will to rise, Spe 

2. To become the object of notice. 

They fancy they have a right to talk freely upon e 
thing tlmt or appears. }l 

3. To rise in the morning. [Colloquial.] 

Gentlemen, why do you stir so early ? N 

Syn. — See Move. 

STIR, 71, 1. Tumult ; hustle ; hurry •, agitation 
'Ti« p’eioant, throuch the loopholes of retreat, 

To IK ep T ‘.lien ii ^\<l!l^l to « v ilu* 4..'ir 

Of ilio gM‘Ul Babi'l. and not Joel the crowd. Cowi 

2. A public commotion or disturbance ; i 
multuous disordei ; tumult; bustle; uproar. 

lie did make these at\r»y grieving that the name of Ch 
wob at all brought into those parts. Abl 

3. Agitation or excitement of mind ; confi- 

of passions or of thoughts. She 

STIR'a-BC)UT, n. A dish of oatmeal, boiled 
water to a certain consistency. Malcii 

STIRE, n. A*sort of cider-apple. Londo 

STlR'l-AT-gl), a. [L. stiria, an icicle.] Havih 
pendants, as icicles. Smar 

STIR'I-OUS (stIr'e-Ss), a. Resembling iciclei 
“ Stirmts . . . dependencies.” [r.] jBrotoh 

ST'IRK, n. A young ox or heifer, Simmondi 

STIR'LgSS, G. Without motion ; motionless. 

STl'RQM, n. A kind of cider. [Local.] Some7'vilk 

t STIRR, 71. [L. Race ; family ; genera 

tion. “ Stbps of nobles.” Bacon 

Sl^iBPS, 71 . ; pi. stYr [L., rooiJ, stalk, stem. 

1. (Lato ) A descent ; a stock. BurriU 

2. (Bot.) Race. Henslow 

fSTIR'RA^B, 71. The act of stirring. Gra7iger, 

STIR'R^R, n. 1. One who stirs, excites, or in&ti 
gates ; a mover. B. Jotison, 

2, One who rises in the morning. “ Give me 
your hand, sir; an early stirrer.** Shak, 

Stirrer up, an inciter ; an instigator. « A stirrer 
up of quarrels.” ArbuHtmt. 

STIR 'RING, 71, The act of moving, exciting, or 
instigating. The stiyrings of desire.” Crahhe* 

II STIR'RTJP (stir'up or star'iip] [stiSr'i.ip, N. W. P. 
J. E. K. Iv i.; *8t€r'gp, F’. Ja. i»m. Wr.; stir'up, 
R. C. — Sec Squirrel], n. [A. S. stige-rap, 
sti-i'ap ; stigmi, to mount, and rap, a rope.] 

1. A hoop or rest for the foot, commonly of 

iron, suspended from a saddle by means of a 
strap ; — used to assist a horseman in mount- 
ing and in riding. Speiiser. 

Stirrups, unknown to the ancients, were used in the fifth 
century. Majfdn* 

2. pi. (Naut.) Ropes with thimbles at their 

ends, through which the foot-ropes arc rove, 
and by w’hich they are kept up towards the 
yards. Danch, 

II STiR'Rrp-cOP, n. A parting cup taken on. 
horseback before leaving. HailiwolL 

II STlR'Ri;TP-rR'ON (stlr'iip-l'vrn), n. An iron or 
steel hoop which is suspended from a saddle by 
a leather strap ; a stirrup. Booth. 

II STIr'KITP-LBaTH'ER, 7%. The strap by which 
the stirrup is suspended from the saddK?. 

Simmonds. 

II STIr'RVP-STRAp (stlr'up-stitLp), A strap 
by which a stirrup is suspended. Ash, 

STTTCH, V. a. [A. S. stica7i, to piece, to stick ; 
Dut.s^f^Acw, to stitch; Ger. sticken ; Sw. sticha.) 
[i, stitched; pp. STITCHING, STITCHED.] 

1. To sew ; — particularly to sew by taking a 
stitch backward on the upper surface, and a 
longer stitch forward on the under surface. 

A scarlet piece or two, stitched in . B. Joneon. 

2. To unite or join, generally with some de- 
gree of clumsiness or inaccuracy. PVotton. 

Having stilrherf togvtlicr there animodversions totu'bing 
archltecturt! and fcheir (^rnamexxts, fViHion* 

To stitch up, to join together by sewing. 1 with 
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STITCH 


a needle aud thread jitztcJied up the artery and the 
wound.*' Wisemaru 

STlTcri, tt. To practise needlework. Johmcm. 

STItcb, n. 1. A pass of the needle and thread 
throui^h any thing in sewing, or the length of 
thread consumed by a single thrust of the 
needle. Wiseman. 

2. An acute lancinating pain, like that pro- 
duced by the puncture of a sharp needle. 

A pleurisy vrhicb. is ever paiuful and attended with a 
itiUih. Hctrmy. 

3. A link of yarn in knitting. 

There fell twenty stitchf^ m his stocking. Mottexus. 

4. A ridge in ploughed ground. Weight. 

Many men at plough he niado, that drave earth here and there, 
And turned up orderly. C7taj/j)ian. 

6, t Space ; distance ; way. 

y ou have gon e a good stitck ; y ou m ay well be awGary.Itmt/an. 
STITCH'^IL, n. A sort of hairy wool. Clarke. 
STiTCH'jpK-y, n. Keedlework, in contempt. S7iak. 

STITCH'— fAll-EN, 05. Fallen or dropped, as a 
stitch in knitting. DrgeUn. 

STITCH'WORT (stXch'wurt), n. {Bot.) A name 
given to plants of the genus Steliaria. Loudon, 

STIth, a. [A. S. stUh.'] Stiong; firmj rigid; 
stiff. [Local, Engliind.] Ray, 

t STlTII, An anvil. Chaucer. 

STlTil' y, n, [A. S. ^ Old Eng. stithy hard, strong ; 
Dan. (.jr Sw. steady, solid.] 

1. A smith's ship; a smithy; a smithery. 


a smithy ; a smithery. 


And iny iinaglnationa are as foul 
As Vulcan’s btithy. 


Shak, 

2. An anvil. [Local, Eng.] JEalliwelL 

STlTH'Y, t;. a. To forge, [it.] Sluck, 

STiTH'Y, o. Hot; stifling. [Local, Eng.] TFn^/iA 

STIVE, V. a, [Fr. etiirer. — See Stew, Stow, 
STUPF.] p. STIVBD ; pp. STIVINO, STIVED.] 

1. To stuff up close ; to stow. 

If you aaw them stive It in their ships, Scoidns, 

2. To make hot, close, or sultry. 

His tEsbOx's] chamber being commonly stived with fi londs 
or suitors of one kind or other. ff’otton. 

3. To cook by a gentle fire ; to stew. ** To 

stive or stew meat.” C, Richardson, 

STf'Vjpn, n. [Dut. stuiver.'] A Dutch copper 
coin equal to a penny sterling. Coxohy, 

STOAK, V, a, {Naut.) To stop; to choke. Bailey. 

STOAT (atst), n. {Zo- 

ol.) A digitigrade, 
carnivorous mam- 
mal of the 'weo.scl 
tribe, found 

northern portions — stoat 
of both continents ; 

the ennine ; Mustda erminea, Audubon. 

4^ The color of the stood in winter is more or leas 
white, and in summer a rodrlisJi-brown, the animal 
being hence called the tohite stoat or the brown stcat, 
according to tiio color of its fur at these seasons. 
Tills change in the stoat from brown to white, how- 
ever, (S less perfect the farther south it is found. Au- 
dubon, 

fSTO'CAft, w. [Irish.] An attendant; a wallet- 
boy. Spefiser. 

STQC-CADE', n. See Stockade. Mason. 

STOC-CA'DO, n. [It. sfoecata.'] 

1. A push or thrust with a rapier. Shale. 

2. A stockade* WriglU, 

fSTQ-jCHAS'TiC, a. [Gr. oTo;^aoTocds ; aroxb^opaij 

to guess.] Able to conjecture ; conjectural. Wr. 

STOCK, n. [A. S. stoc^ stocce, the stem of a tree ; 
Dut. stokf a stick, stock; Ger. stocky Dan. 
stok\ Sw. stock, — It. stoeco\ Pr. esioc. — Gael. 
stoo.^ Stockj stuckf stocks, stocking, stmeo, 
stake, steak, stick, stitch, all past participles of 
A. S. sUdan, to stick. Tooke."] 

1, The trunk or stem of a plant or tree, from 
which the branches proceed; the trunk or 
branch into which a graft is inserted ; a stalk. 

There is hope of a tree, if cut down, that it will sprout 
again, tliough the . . . sforJb die in the ground. JcXi xlv. 8. 
As fniits unaratofnl to the planter's care. 

On inserted, Icam to bear. Tope, 

2. A log ; a post ; a block. 

Men, serving either calamity or tyranny, did ascribe unto 
atones and stocks the incommunicable name. Wisdom xiv. 21. 


3. A stupid, senseless, or blockish person ; a 
dunce ; a dolt; a dullard. 

While wo edmire 

This virtue and tins nui’-iil (i.M‘i|jlinc, 

X^et’s be no stoics nor m» Shak. 

4. A handle, as of an instrument. Johtison. 

5. The whole of the wooden part of a musket 

or other fire-arm. Toxnlinson. 

6. f A thrust, as with a rapier ; a stoccado. 
“ Thy puncto, thjr stock, thy reverse.” Shak. 

7. A kind of stiff neckcloth; ciavtit. Johnson. 

8. t A covering for the leg ; a stocking. 

Before the costly coach and silken stock came in. Drayton. 

“ In this sense we now call it a stocking, 
though a half-stocking is still called a stoe/c.^^ Smart 

9. f The remainder of the pack, in games 
where only a part of the caids is used. JSares. 

10. A souice of succession, or descent; the 
person or persons from whom others are de- 
scended ; race ; lineage ; pedigree. 

Thou one woHcl be«r'T' ‘snd ond. 

And ni..H r- I'.ii'i .i see.ied '//w / imieeed. Milton. 

11. The capital oi property of a merchant, 
tradesman, or a company, invested in any busi- 
ness, including merchandise, money, and cred- 
its ; a fixed fund ; principal. 

Though they spent their income, they never mortgaged 
the stock. Arbut/inot. 

12. A fund consisting of a capital debt due 
by a government to individual holders, wdio re- 
ceive a rate of interest ; as, Massachusetts 
stock**; — or a fund employed in some business 
or enterpiise, divided into shares and owned by 

I individuals ivho jointly form a corporation; as, 
‘'Bank stock**; “Hailroad stock,** &c. — See 
Stocks. 

In this fionse it generally occurs in the plural, 
though not .alwax , lur w c -spiMk of buying into one 
stock rather than iiiio .inoThci.** Smart. 

13. Quantity ; amount ; store ; supply. 

No small stock of fame m hiturc ages. Ai Iruthmt. 

14. Farming store, distinguished into live 

stock, or the domestic animals kept on a farm, 
and dead stock, which consists of the imple- 
ments of husbandry, and the produce stored up 
for use. — See Live-stock. P. Cyo. 

15. (Book-keeping.) A term used to represent 

the person or persons whose accounts are re- 
corded in the books. Foster. 

16. (Naut.) A beam or bar secured to the 
upper end of the shank of an anchor, at right 
angles with the arms,— ‘See Anchou. Dana. 

17» (Boi.) The common name of cruciferous 
plants of the genus Mathiola, several species of 
which are cultivated for ornament. Loudon. 

And lavish stock that scents the garden round. Thomson. 

JOES* “ Take tlio word stock : in what an almost 
indnite number of senses it is employed t We hiive 
live stock, stocJt in trade, the village stocks, the stock 
of a gun, the ^tcc^-dovo, the stacks on which ships 
are built, the stock which goes round the neck, the 
family '>toLk, the or public timdn, in which 

money is invested, and other b/mAi;, very hkcl\ , bepidee 
these. What point m common can w'o find’ between 
tiiQiii all.^ This, that they arc all derived from, and 
were originally the past paiticiple of to stick, which, 
as it now makes stuck, made formerly stocJt, and they 
cohere in the idea of ficedness, which is common to 
©very one. Thus tho stock of a gun is that in which 
the barrel is fixed ; the village stocks are those in 
which the feet are fastened ; the stock in trade is the 
fixed capital ; and so, too, the igtoek on the farm, al- 
though the fixed capital has there taken the shape of 
horses and cattle j in the stoehs, or public funds, 
money sticks fast, inasiimcli as rliose wlio place it 
there cannot withdraw or demand the capital, but 
receive only the interest ; the stock of a tree is fast 
set in the ground ; and from this use of the word, it 
is transferred to a family ; tho stock or stirps is that 
from wliich it grows, and out of which it unfolds 
itself. And hero wo inav Imnir In the irtock-dove-^as 
being the AtoU: or stints of the domestic kinds.** JDr. 

Jt. C. TVenfA. — See STOCKS. 

ST5ck, V. a. li. STOCKED ; pp, stocking, 

STOCKED.] 

1. To store ; to fill ; to supply ; to furnish. 

Did ho r<Jod3 make a bad world, and stock It with bad In- 
habitants, for no purpose but to moke them miserable? Offynn. 

Pprings and rivers are by large supplies continually sfocteii 
with water. Woodward. 

2. To lay up in store ; to reposit. 

He stocks what he cannot use. Johnson. 

3. To put or confine in the stocks. j 

Kogues and vagabonds arc often stocked. JSblinskcd. 

4. To extirpate ; — sometimes used with up. 

The wild boar not only spoils her branches, but stocks up 

her roots. Decay of Tiety* < 


6. To hit in an onset in fencing- 

0, the brave nee i** gone; ’r mv young days, 

A tlUMilicr aoii J s/o< A u lU'i.iLlc''! poiiil 

Tl' I ce togetiu Dean. ^ FU 

6. (Agric.) To supply with domestic aiiiinals, 
as a farm; — to supply with seed, as land — to 
sufler to retain, their milk, as cows, for a clay or 
more, previous to sale. Wright. Ogtkic. 

To stock an anchor, (fTaut.) to fix the end <>t an an- 
chor fiiiiily III the stocK. Mar Diet. 

STOCK-ADE', n. [It, stoceata, a thrust with a 


sword ; Sp. estocada ; Fr. eetocade , — See Stake, 
and Stock.] 

1. (Fo-t.) A line of stakes or posts fixed in 
the ground as a barrier to tho advance or ap- 
proach of an enemy. Glos. of Mil. Tertns. 

2- A pen or enclosure for cattle. Simmonds. 

STOCK-ADE', i>. a. To defend or fortify with 
stockades. inimart. 

ST6CK‘-I1R6-K5R, 71. A broker who negotiates 
transactions in the public funds. Phillips 

STflCK'noVE (htok'dSv), 7i. 

(Ornith.) Tho wood-pigeon 
(Columba AJStias), formerly 
regarded as the stock, uV 
stirps, of the domestic 

ST6cK'- 5X.CIJAN(?R,?2. An 
association of brokers for 
effecting the purchase, sale, 
and tninsferrencc of stock 
and shares. — See Stock- 
JOHnEii. Braude. stockdove. 

ST’OCK'fIsh, 91. Codfish which, after being washed 
in the sea, is simply di ied in the sun, and not salt- 
ed ; — so called from its hardness. Shnmoitds. 

STOCK-^lL'LY-FLdV^r-jpR, n. (Dot) A crticif- 
eious plant cultivated for the beauty and sweet- 
ness of its flowers ; Math tola iuvaxia. Baird. 

STOCK'— GOLD, n. Gold or coin hoarded or ac- 
cumulated* GuanUa7i. 

STdCK'IIOLD-jgR, n. A holder or owner of stock; 
a shareholder, as of a corporation. 

Tho stockhohlrr^ who allow Inferior rapitnlwta to dc'rivo a 
pioiit iioiii ci>iniijii>MoiM\tll(lituiius}i that alloMiiiK'o. litt lirv. 

STdCK'lNG, n. A clo.se covering made for, and 
shaped to, the foot and leg. 

is the past part, of the Saxon stiean. 
[Uieiaii], to stick ; corruptly written for stoehen (i, o. 
stole, with tho addition of tho participial termination 
en), hocauK© it was stuck or made with .'>ticMng-pi?is, 
now called knitihzg-needles,** Tooke. 

STOCK'lNGjt;. «. To dress in stockings. Drydcn. 

STOck'ING-PEKT, ?i. The state of a person who 
has only stockings on the feet ; as, “ To walk 
in one’s stockingfeetJ* [Colloquial.] 

ST5ck'1NG-FRAME, n. A machine for weaving 
stockings or hosiery. Vre. 

BTOCK'lSrr, a. Hard; blockish; stupid. 

Nought so stocki»h, hawl, and fUll of rago. 

But music ibr the time doth change his nature. SheJe, 

ST5ck'— JOB-B lpR, n. An intermediate agent 
between the buyer and the seller of public 
securities ; a dealer in stocks. 

It was about tho year 3C88 that the word siock-dobber was 
first heard in l.oudon. Macaulay. 

The members of the stock-exchange are divided 
into two distinct classes ; viz. the brokers and the 
jobbers. It is tho business of the brokers to receive 
and execute the orders of merchants, bankers, capi- 
talists, and private individuals. The jobbers hold 
themselves ready to act upon the orders thus received 
by the brokers. For instance, if a broker has to do 
business in fiOOOh consols (the market price being 
about 90), the jobber offers to buy his 5000A at 90, or 
to sell him that amount at 901, without being in the 
slightest degree aware whether the orders of the 
broker are to buy or to sell, and thus taking upon 
himself the risk of selling that which he does not 
possess, or of buying what he does not intend to keep, 
his only object being to undo Ins bargain, at a differ- 
ence of g per cent., or even less, with another broker, 
who may have to effect an operation the very reverse 
of the otlier, which or even constitutes his 
profit. London Times. 

ST6cK'-J5B-B|NG, n. The act or the practice 
of speculating in stocks, as practised stock- 
jobbers ; trade in stocks. Berkeley. 

ST6ck'-LIst, n. A list published daily or peri- 
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STONE 


odically, enumerating the public stocks dealt 
in, the prices current, &c. iSimmonds* 

ST6CK'— LOCK, n, A large lock fitted in a wood- 
en case, as for an outer door. Moxon, 

STOCK'MAN, n, A keeper of cattle. Simmonds, 

ST6ck'-MAR-K?T, n. The stock-exchange: — 
a market for cattle. Stmmonds, 

STOCK'PURSB, w. (M7.) a certain saving which 
is made in a corps, and applied to regimental 
purposes. Stocquekr. 

STOCKS, 71. pL [See Stock.] 1. A machine 
constructed of wood, with holes, through >vhich 
the feet of oifenders were passed, and their 
persons thus confined. 

Teteh forth the stocLm 

As I have liib and honor, there shall ho sit till noon. Sheik, 

2. {SJiip-huilding,) The frame or timbers 

upon which a vessel is built. Dmia, 

3. Bed and gray bricks used for the exterior 
of walls, and the front of buildings. Simmonds, 

4. Public funds or securities j funds consist- 
ing of a public debt due by a government to in- 
dividual holders, who receive a rate of interest ; 
— or funds employed in some business or en- 
terprise by an incorporated company, and di- 
videtj^nto'’ shares. — See Stock. 

In the U, S., the term stocks includes fJ, S, 
fimded loans and state loans, and the shares in 
irarnus corporations, such as railroad companies, 
banks, funded debts of cities, Ac. In England, the 
terra stocks is applied mainly to government funded 
debt, — such as consols, Bank of England stock, &c. j 
and the term shares is used when applied to the capi- 
tal or joint-stock of raihoad, banking, and mining 
companies. Cyc, of Com, 

wj75ck'— SHAVE, w. An instrument used in 
block-making. Stm?nonds. 

STOcK'— STA-TION, n, A district for rearing and 
herding cattle. * Simmonds. 

ST<1CK -STIll, a. Motionless as a log; quite 
or perfectly still ; stone-still. 

Our preachers stand otock-stfl? in tho pulpit, and will not I 
80 much as move a finger to set oil the best sermon. AcMison, ' 

STdCK'— TAK-JNG, n. A periodical examination 
and inventory of goods, or stock, in a shop or 
warehouse ; a taking account of stock.S/j?mo?t«25. 

SToCK'y, a. Short and thick ; thick ; stubbed. 

“ Such’ a one is stockt/*' [Colloquial,] Addison, 

STO'ye, [Gr. err<^r*c(Jy; errod, a colonnade, a 
orch, — particularly the porch where Zeno «and 
is successors taught their disciples ; L. stoicus ; 
It. stoico ; Sp. estoieo ; Fr. sto>cien.] 

1. A follower of Zeno of Citium, an ancient 
philosopher, who taught that a wise man ought 
to be free from all passions, to be unmoved 
cither by joy or grief, and to esteem all things 
governed by unavoidable necessity. 

Then certain philosophers of the Epicureans, and of the 
StoicSf encountered him. Acts xvil. 18. 

2. One who is indifferent, or who manifests 
indifference, both to pleasure and pain. 

In lazy apathy lot stoics boast 

Their virtue fixed*, 't is fixed as In a frost. Pope, 

A stoio of tho woods; a man without a tear. Cmnpitcll, 

STO |C, > Of, X, Pertaining to the Stoics, or 

ST07-CAL» > to their tenets. 

The Stoic philosophers discard all passions. Addtson, 

2. Holding all things indifferent ; indifferent 
to pleasure or to pain ; passionless ; insensible. 

Notwithstanding nil that has boon said on tho happiness of 
a s/oicai clispohitioii, overj one who has iorined a true estimate 
of things Will deprecate it us a. curse. Smox, 

STO^l-OAL-LY, ad. In a stoical manner. 

ST6'I-CAL-N:feSS, n. State of being stoical. 

STai-€HEI-OL'Q-^Y, n, [Gr. ertoty^iov and Idyos.] 
The doctrine of elements ; pure logic. jHamilton, 

ST51-£IHI-5m^B:-TRY, n, [Gr. aroixetov, an ele- 
ment, and tair^ov* a measure.] (GAm.) The 
science of chemical elements; the doctrine of 
chemical equivalents. Watts^ Tratis, of GmeUn, 

STO'I-CigM, n, [It. stoicismo*^ Sp. estoidsmoi 
Fr. stomsme.l The system, doctrines, charac- 
ter, or manners, of the Stoics ; insensibility to 
pleasure and pain ; apathy; indifference. 


STOKE (st5k), n, [A. S. atoc,'] An affix signify- 
ing place : — hence the names of many Eng- 
lish towns, &c. ; as, “ Basingstoke.” 

STOKE, V. n. To stir a fire. [Local, Eng.] HaUiwell, 

STO'KJgR, n, [Ir. stoca^ a servant-boy. — Merely 
sticker^ one who, or that which, sticks^ pushes, 
and consequentially stirs, as the fire. Richard- 
son ] 

1. A person who attends to a fii e-grate or 

furnace, and supplies it with fuel ; — chiefly ap- 
plied to men so employed on locomotive and 
marine steam-engines. Green, 

2. A poker, [a.] C, Richardson, 

STOKE'— HOLE, ft. The mouth of the grate of a 
furnace. Simmonds, 

STO'K^IY, a. Sultry. [Local, Eng.] HallmeU. 

STO n. [L.— See Stole.] (Ant.) Along 
dress worn by Roman women over their tunic, 
and fastened by a girdle. Wm. Smith, 

STOLE, n, [Gr. croLj, a garment ; crtlkw, to ar- 
ray ; L. ^ It. stola\ Sp. e$tola \ Fr. stole.-^A, S. 
stoL) 

1. (Eccl,) A narrow band of silk or other ma- 

terial, sometimes enriched with embroidery and 
jewels, worn on the left shoulder of deacons, 
and across both shoulders of bishops and 

priests, hanging on each side nearly to the 
ground ; an orary. , FairhoU, 

2. A robe of royalty. Weber, 

3. (Bot.) A stolon, He^islow, 

Oroom of the stole^ the first lord of the bedchamber, 

an officer of the King of England’s household; — so 
called from the long robo worn by Ms majesty on 
solemn occasions. Bmtide, 

STOLE, i, from steal. See Steal. 

STO LED (stoid),^. a. Wearing a stole. G. Fletcher, 

STO'LEN (sts'ln), j?. from siea?. Sec Steal. 

STOL'ID, a, [L. stoUdim ; It. sfolido ; Sp. estoU^ 
<?(?.] Stupia; foolish ; dull ; doltish; blockish; 
obtuse. Cockeram, Be, Rev. 

STQ-L!d'J-TY, n, [Jj, stall ditas ; stoUdnSf dull; 
It. stoliditiii Fr. stoUdite,) Want of sense; 
stupidity; foolishness; dulness. 

Those certainly are tho fools In the text— indocile, impme- 
tioablo fonlH, wIkho *-toUthtv can bailie all arguments, and bo 
proof ugiuiiHit dcmoustmtiuu itself. Bentley. 

ST^L'JD-NfiSS, n. Stupidity ; stolidity. Scott. 

STO'LQN, n, [L. stoio, sfolanis.) (Bot.) A trail- 
ing, or reclining branch, as of the strawberry, 
which takes root where it touches the soil, sen^s 
up a shoot with a root of its own, and becomes, 
when the connecting part dies, an independent 
plant. Graij, 

STriL-O-NfF'gU-OtJs, a, [L. stoio, stolonis, a 
sucker, and fero, to bear.] Producing sto- 
lons. G^'ay. 

STO' MB, n. ; pi. ardya, a 

mouth.] (Bot.) A minute orifice or pore in the 
epidermis of leaves, which opens directly into 
the air-cavities pervading the parenchyma, and 
through which exhalation takes place ; a 
breathing pore, 

jK5 "T1 io number of the stomata varies in different 
leaves from 800 to about 170,000 on a square inch of 
surface. Their mechanism is such that when the 
atmosphere is moist and the leaves are fiilly supplied 
With sap, tlie stomata open and allow the free escape 
of moisture by evajiaration ; but when the supply of 
sap finis, they close and check the evaporation as soon 
as it becomes injurious to the plant. Gray. 

STO-MJc'B-CK,n, [L.; Gr. trrdfxa, the mouth, and 
Kasbsi bad',] ’(Med.) Fetor of the mouth, with 
a bloody discharge from the gums. Dunglison, 

ST6m'AjGH (stfim'ak), n. 5 pi. STftw'^eiHS. [Gr, 
erbyaxoi ; arhya, a mouth, any outlet ; L. stoma-- 
ohm ; It. stomaco ; Sp, estomapo ; Fr. estomao.) 

1. (Afu^,) One of the principal organs or 

digestionj being a musculo-membranous reser- 
voir, continuous on the one side with the (esoph- 
agus, and on the other with the duodenum. It 
is situated in the epigastric region, and extends 
into the left hypochondria. DungUson, 

2. Besire of food ; appetite. 


3. Inclination; liking; taste. 

The very trade went against his stomach, VEstra 

4. t Violence of temper ; anger. 

Stem was his look, and fUll of stomach vain. Sycn 

6. t Obstinacy; stubbornness; sullenness. 
Not coiirnpp, but stomach, makes people break rather tl 
they will bend L'Estrah 

6. Pride ; haughtiness ; arrogance, [a.] 

TTc Tp*!’’! . 1 Wo’^cy] was a man 
'>■'.■11 . ii I ■. n.' II '■/. ic',, evcrr&nkiiig 
ill ■"'1,1 p'l'n “s Shi 

ST6m'AjCH (stfim'sik), v. a, fi. stomached ; p 

STOMACHING, STOMACHED.] 

1. t To bo angry with, or on account of. 

All stomach him, but none dare speak a word. Marlon 

2. To put up with ; to brook ; to endure. 

Believe not all; or, if you must believe, 

iSeo»iac/i notttll. Sha 

fSTdM'AGH (atsm'ak), v, n. To be angry; t 
feel resentment. Uookv) 

ST6m'aeii-AL, a. [It. stomacaU ; Sp. estomneat 
Fr. siomacal.) Good for the stomach ; cordial 
** The stomachal acidity of vinegar.” Coioleg 

STUM'Aj0II-AL, n. A stomachic. Dunglison 

ST6m'Aj 0IIED (stfim'gikt), d!. Filled with anget 
or resentment- Shak. 

ST6m'A-CII?R (stam'fli-chcr), w. An ornamental 
covering worn by women on the bieast. Donne, 

STuM'Ajeil-^R, n. One who stomachs. Smart, 

STOM'AiCn-FUh, a. Sullen; stubborn; obstinate 

A stouiaohful boy put to school, the whole world could nol 
bi ing to pi onounce the first letter. L'Ksti anye, 

ST6m'A£3H-FIJL-LY, ad. In a stubborn manner ; 
sullenly ; stubbornly. Johnson, 

STOM'Ajeil-FiyL-Nfiss, n. The quality of being 
stomachful; sullonness; obstinacy. Granger, 

STQ-MAEII ic, ^ [Gr. eroyaxtifbs i L. StO- 

STO-MAjCH'I-CAL, ) machietts; It. sto/naehieo; 
Fr. stomarh/qne.] Pertaining to, or good for, 
the stomach ; stomachal. Floyer. 

STO-mAcii'IC, n. (Med,) A medicine that gives 
tone to the stomach ; a stomachal* Dunglison, 

ST6m'^jCH-ING, n. Resentment, [n.] Shak, 

SToM'AGII-LfiSS, a. Having no stomach be- 
ing without appetite. Bp, llaU> 

fST^M'ACH-OtJS (stam'gik-aH), «. Obstinate; 
buUcn ; stubborn. Spenser, 

ST6M'A€n-.pr;MP, n, (Med,) A small pump or 
syringe with a flexible tube, used for convey- 
ing fluids to the stomach, when deglutition is 
impracticable, or for pumping out the contents 
of that organ. Dunglison, 

ST6m'A£IH-Y, a. Sullen ; obstinate. Jennings, 

ST6m'A-P(5d, n, [Gr. artya, a mouth, and ttots, 
roUi, a foot.] (ZoU.) One of an order of crus- 
taceans, comprehending those in which the 
maxillary feet are formed like the first four 
thoracic feet; the squill Sets, Brands 

ST6M^4'-T4,iii,pl, See Stoma. 

ST6'mATB, n, (Bot.) A stoma. Lindley, 

STQ-mAt'ic, n, [Gr. eroyart/eSs, pertaining to 
the mouth; ardya, the mouth.] {Med.) A med- 
icine used in diseases of the mouth. Dunglison, 

STO-MAt'TC, a, (Bot,) Relating to, or having 
the nature of, a stomate or stoma. Bindley, 

STO-MA'Tp— GAS'TRIC, a, [Qr. tn-dya, ardyaros, 
the mouth, and y«vr>jp, the belly.] (MerZ,) Per- 
taining to the mouth and stomach. Dunglison, 

STQ-MA'TO-PLAS'TIC, a, [Gr. trrdya, ardyarog, 
a mouth, and fcMaao), to form.] {Med,) Noting 
the operation of forming a mouth where the 
aperture has been contracted. Dunglison, 

t ST5nd, n, [See Stand.] 

1. A post ; a station ; a stand. Spenser, 

2. Indisposition to proceed. Bacon, 

STONE, n, [Goth, staina, stains i A. S. stan\ 
But. Steen ; Ger. stein ; Ban. steen ; Sw. aten ; 
Icel.s^etn.— From Gr, larijyi, to stand. Skinner,] 

1, Earthy or mineral matter condensed into 
a hard state, and varying greatly in size. 


*Tis pride, rank pride, and haugfittnees of 6oul; 

X think the Romans call It Stmaarn, Addison, 

tSTQ-l9 I-TY, n. Stoicalness. JB, Jonaon, 


She [Fortune! either eives a stomach, and no food,— 

Such are the poor in nealfh. ■— or cIbc a fenst, 

Anri tokes away the -domiu-h^ such the rich. 

That have abundance, and cuioy it not. Shak, 
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P ' t r«T T "c* f ■> <•' I T'o * of stone, 

V i» \ • 1 lI* 1.1 .I’i ' 'o ■< v'i;,' Shab. 

,\ 1 1 iT' . . .-‘I I ( I .!■' . 

F ".■i" ti''," 'O'- >'1 1 !' 0 .1.1 •'.i ■' : ^ I'l. brooks, 

SI 1 - I' I in every thing. iShdk* 

Fling but a &to»e, the giant dies. M. Gteen, 

2. A precious stone ; a gem ; a jewel. 

Sparkles this stone as it was wont? or is’t not 

TOO dull for your good wearing i Shab. 

3. Any thing made of stone, as a mirror or a 
funeral monument. 

Lend me a looking-glass; 

If that her breath will mist or stain the 

Why then she lives. Shak, 

Wo “''ta '••lo, v'c ■'*ii‘»<*'l mt a stone, 

Uul .f ■ ' . 'T.i ^ V I ! Wolfe, 

4. An inorganic concretion in the kidneys or 

the bladder ; vesical calculus, or the disease oc- 
casioned by vesical calculus. ^ Wisemati. 

6. One of the testes; a testicle. ShaL, 

6. The hard covering in which the kernel of 

a drupe is contained. Bacon.. 

7. A state or a quality of torpidness and in- 
sensibility ; want of feeling, [ii.j 

I have not yet forgot myself to stone. Pope. 

8. A weight varying with the article weighed, 

but legally fourteen pounds, Simmonds, 

J8f5r*“The stone of butcher’s meat or of fish is 
usually reckoned at 8 lbs., of cheese, at 16 lbs,; of 
hemp, at 32 lbs. ; of glass, at 5 lbs ” Simmondi,. 

9. t A lump. “ Great stones of iron.’* Berners. 

Atlantic a substance supposed by some to be 

the same as citron wood, but thought by otheis, xyith 
naoie probability, to be ivory. J/htj'ord. 

Gorgeous fcastq 

On citron tables or Atlantic stone. Milton. 

- Metforic intone, a stone which has fallen from the 
atmospliere ; a metooiite. Meteotic stones are sup- 
posed to be fraginent.s projected from bodies revolving 
round the sun, and becoming lieated in their passage 
through the earth’s atmosphere by the condensation 
of the air befoie them, in consequence of their enor- 
mous velocity Their chemical coiiipoaitiim is difibr- 
ent from that of any terrestrial body. They consist 
chiefly of silica and iron, with smaller proportions 
of magnesia, nickel, sulphur, chrome, manganese, 
cobalt, chlorine, &c. Masses of nialloahle lion, often 
of vast siKG, have also fallen from the attnosphore. 
An alloy of iron and nickel is the characteristic com- 
ponent of all meteorites. Herschel. C. T Jadcson. 
Philosophers stone. See PHILOSOPHISE. — 

a stone poised so equally upon anotlier tiiat a 
slight force will cause it to oscillate j a logaii. flitc/i- 
codt.-^ To leave no stone unturned^ to do every thing 
that can he done to produce an effect, or promote an 
object. Iladibras. 

& roNK, a. Consisting of, or resembling, stone. 
“ She bought stone jugs,** 

STONE, V. a. [e. stoned ;sjp. stoning, stoned.] 

1. To pelt, or beat, or kill with stones. 

What shall I do unto this people? they bo almost ready to 
stoufl roe. J6\roil. xvu. 4 , 

2. To change to stone ; to harden j to indu- 
rate. 

O perjured woman, thou dost stone my heart. Shab. 

3. To remove stones from. ^ Bp. IJalL 

4. To face with stones ; to stein. Smart. 

STONE -BLIND, a. Blind as a stone; totally 

■blind. llalUwell. Forhy. 

STONE'— BLUE, n, A coloring material consisting 
of indigo mixed with starch or whiting. Ilohhjn. 

STONE'— BoR-JglR, n. {Zoul^ A molluscous bi- 
valve which perforates or bores into rocks by 
means of a fleshy foot, on which it turns as on 
a pivot. Brande. 

ST5NE'— BOw (stan'bs), n. A smaller kind of 
cross-bow for tlirowing stones. 

O for a stone-bow, to hit him in the eye I Sheik. 

BT6NE'-BRAM-BLE, n. (Bot.) A deciduous, 
trailing species of bramble ; Btibtis saxatiUs. 

Lovdon* 

STONE'-BRASH, n. A subsoil composed of pul- 
verised rock or stone. Loudon 

STONE'-BEEAK (stBn'brak), n. (Bo^.) A plant 
of the genus Saxifraga. Ainsworth. 

ST5NE'-BtJOK, n, (ZooL) An animal of the deer 
kind; steinboo.— See Steinboo. West. 

STONE' -BCT-T?R, ». A kind of alum. Crabb. 

STONE'-CHAT, ? {Oniith.) A dentiros- 

STONB — CHAT-TER, 3 tral, passerine bird, found 
in vanous parts of Europe, Asia, and Africa ; 
Saxicola ruoicota, Taarell. 

STONE'-COAL, n. Anthracite coal. , Wright. 


ST6NE'-C6LD, a. Cold as stone. Fairfax. 

STONE'-CuL-OR, n. The color of stone ; a gray- 
ish color. lioqet. 

ST0NE'-C6R-AL, «. A hard kind of coral. LyeU. 

STONE'— CR Ay, w. A disease in hawks. Johnson. 

STONE'-CROP, n. {Bot.') A name applied to 
low, succulent plants of the genus Sedum, 
growing in barren, rocky situations. Loudon. 

STONE'-CRDSH, M. A sore on the foot. Fox. 

STONE '-CUR-LEW, n. {Omith.) A large species 
of plover, which haunts downs and open places, 
and has a loud, shrill ciy; stone-plover; the 
CBdicnemus crepitans of Temminck. Owen. 

STOxVE'— CDt-TJ^R, n. One who hexvs stones. 
** A monument at the stone-cutter's.'^ Swift. 

STONE'-Cf7T-T|NG, n. The work or business 
of a stone-cutter. Ih’e. 

STONE'-DEAD, a. As dead as a stone ; lifeless. 

STONE'-DRESS-:^R, w. One who smooths and 
shapes stone for building purposes. Simmoiids. 

ST0NE'-EAT-?:R, n. An animal that devours 
stones ; a stone-borer Kirby. 

STONE '-FAL-CON (-fSLw-kn), n. A soit of hawk 
which builds her nest in rocks. Crabb. Philiips. 

STONE'-FERN, 7i. A plant. Ahisiaortli. 

STONE '-FLY, n. An insect. Ainsioorth. 

STONE -FROiT (stonTidt), n. A one-cellcd, oiic- 
seeded or tw’o-socdcd, simple, hidohisccnt fruit, 
as the peach, ■vxdth the imici i»ai t o.* the pericaip 
(endocarp) hard or bony, while the outer {exocarp 
or sarcocarp) is flosliy or pulpy ; a drupe. Gray. 

SToNE'-HAm-M^R, w. A small hammer for 
bi caking stones Simmonds. 

STONE'-IIAwK, n. A kind of hawk. Axnswoi'th. 

STONE'— EIBART-^ID, a. Hard-hearted; stony- 
hearted. Stone-hearted men.** Browne. 

STONE'nfiN^E, n. [Probably from A. S. stan, 
stone, and hangiany to hang. P. Cyc.) An 
ancient Celtic temple of England, situated on 
a wide tract of unenclosed land called Halisbury 
Plain, in Wiltshire. In its present state it con- 
sists of a number of large stones, either stand- 
ing upright or lying on the ground. Britton. 

STONE'-HORSB, n. A horse not castrated; a 
stallion. IlalUwell. Iloitwier. 

ST6NB'-LlL-Y,n- (Pal) A name applied to the 
fossil remains of certain radiated aniinuls called 
ermoideanst or ctwrinUeSf the best know’n spe- 
cies of which is EneriniUg monilifo7'mis, or the 
great lily encrinite.— See Enckinite. 

Ansted. Bteckland. 

STONE'-M AR-TjgJN, n. 

{Zohl.) A species of 
marten found more 
frequently in moun- 
tainous and stony 
places, and nearer 
the habitations of 
man, than the pine- 
marten ; the Maries 
Foma of Gmelin. ; — 
called also beccA-onartm, Bell. 

STONE'-MA-SON, n. A mason whose business 
it is to work in stone Ash. 

STONE'— M(3R-TAR, n. A kind of mortar in 
which stones are laid. Ash. 

STONE'-O-EIIRE (a-kyr), fi. An earthy oxide of 
iron, used in painting. Fuirholt. 

STONE'— PINE, {Bot^ A species of pine com- 
mon in the south of Europe, having edible 
seeds ; Pinus Pinea, Loudon. 

STONE'-PlT, n, A pit where stones are dug ; a 
quarry. Woodward. 

STONE'— PITCH, n. Hard, inspissated pitch. 

Mummies ... as hard as stone-pitch.'* Bacon. 

STONE'-PL0v-®R (stsn'piav-yr), {Ornith.) A 
species of plover ; stone-curlew. Ainsworth. 

STONE'— p5cK, n. {Med.) Tubercular tumors of 
the face. JXoblyn. 

STONE'-aUAR-RY (-fcw5r-§), n. A place where 
stones are quarried. Goldsmith* 

StON'®R, n. One who beats or kills with stones. 



Stoiio-roartea. 


ST6NE'-R66t, n. {Bot.) A plant of the mint 
family growing in North Ameiica, and exhaling 
the odor of lemons ; CoUinsonia Caiuidensis. 

Gi'ay. 

STONE’S'— cAsT, 91. The distance to xvhich a 
stone may bethroxvn ; a stone*b-thro\v. Herbert, 

STONE'-SEED, n. A perennial plant. Booth. 

STONE*§;'FJELD-SLAte, w. See Slate. Ansted. 

ST 0 NE*§'-MIC-KLE, n. A bird. Ainsworth 

STONE'-SauAR-gR, 9i. One who squares or 
shapes stone. 11 'right. 

STONE’^'-THROW, n. The distance to which a 
stone may be thrown ; a stone’s-cast. Clarke. 

STONE'-STILL, a. Resembling a stone in im- 
mobility ; still as a stone ; motionless. Pope. 

STONE -WA LL, n. A xvall made of stone. Steele. 

STONE'- WARE, n. A kind of ])ottery composed 
of clay and silex, partially vitrified by heat, and 
glazed by means of salt thrown upon it wliile 
in the furnace. McCulloch. 

STONE'-WBED, n. (Bot.) A ])ernicious xveed, 
besot with bristle-like hairs, and bearing small, 
yellowish, or niilk-ivhitc flowers ; red-root ; 
Lithospermum arvense. ~ Fann^ Eiicy. 

STONE'-WORK (-walk), n. Work or masonry 
consisting of stone. Mortimer. 

SToN'I-NESS, n. The state or the quality of be- 
ing stony; hardness. Mortimer. 

STON'Y, a. 1. Pertaining to, consisting of, or 
abounding in, stone. “ Stony Msvnalus.’* Milton, 

Nor i/ottv towi'r, nor walH of heaton brass, 

Can be retentive to the btrength of spiiit. Shak. 

2. Converting into Stone; petrifie. [it.] 

Now let the sUnni I’-ii t of si'iise'i '••• ( ohl 

Tiei ce to iny !•» ai t, n lul tl- • i »u!;'i vi y sule. Speiiser. 

3. Hard; inflexible; unrelenting, [u ] 

A t>touv udversnry, an inhuman wietch 
Uneiipahle of pity. SltaJe. 

STON'Y-IIEAKT'IJID, a. Hard-hearted , cruel; 
pitiless; remorseless. ShaJe. 

STOOD (stad), i. & p. from stand. See St.vnd. 

STOOK (stale, 51) [stole, Ja. ; stak, Wb.^n. A 
shock of corn containing twelve sheaves. 

Loxidonm 

STOOK (stak), V. a. To set up in stocks, us 
sheaves of grain, Ash. 

ST66l, »i. [Goth, stols'y A. S.stol\ But. $toel\ 
Gcr. stuhl; Dan. Sw. stol; Icel. stoU.^W. 
ystolf a scat; Jv.sdolt stall Gael, stol, stotl.^— 
Slav, stolek . — <*From A. iS. stellu7i, to put, to 
set.” Richardson.) 

1. A seat for a single person, without a back, 
as distinguished from a chair. 

2. A carpenter’s bench. Sim9nonds, 

3. A natural evacuation or discharge from 

the bowels. Ai'btifhiiot, 

4. An artificial duck or other water-fowl used 

as a decoy. [Local, U. S.] Bartlett, 

5. jd. {Naut.) Small channels for the dead- 
eyes of the back-stays. 


Dana, 


ST66l, n. [L. stolo.) 

1. A shoot from the trunk of a tree. 


Todd. 


2. {Bot.) The parent plant from which young 
plants are propagated by the process of layer- 
ing. Lindley. 

ST6dL, V. n. To shoot or send out stools or suck- 
ers ; to tiller. Wright. 

8x66 L*-B All, n. A rural play in which balls 
are driven from stool to stool. Prior. 

ST66L'-Plgi-EON, n. A decoy robber, in the pay 
of the police, who brings his associates into a 
trap laid for them. [Local, U. 8.] Bartlett, 

ST66m, X. a. To mix with stum, as wine, to 
raise a new fermentation ; to stum. Chambers. 

ST66p, V. n. [A. S. stupian ; Sw. stupa.) [f. 
ST001»BD ; pp. stooping, STOOPED.] 

1, To bend down or forward, as in picking 
any thing off the ground ; to lean forward ; to 
cower. 


Mai-y stood -witlioot at the sepulchre, wiping,* end 
■ ' and looked into the eepulchre. John 


she stooped down e 


XX. U 
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2, To yield ; to submit ; to surrender ; to 
succumb ; — to give way ; to retreat. 

lam the son of Henry the Tifth, 

Who made the dauphin and the fc’rcnch to s/oop. Shak. 

3, To descend fioni rank or dignity ; to hum- 
ble one’s selt ; to condescend. 

He that condescended so far, and <ttooped so low, to invite 
and bring us to heaven^ will not refuse us a gracious recep- 
tion there. Jioi/le. 

4, To be inferior or subordinate. 

These are arts, my prince, 

In which your Zama does not stoujj to Borne. Adduon. 

6. To come down or descend, as a falcon on 
prey ; to make a swoop. 

Here stands my dove? stoop at her, if you dare. J?. Jonson, 

6. To alight from the wing. 

Satan ready now 

To stoop^ with weaned wings and willing feet, 

On the Dare outside of this world. Milton. 

7. To sink to a lower place ; to fall. 

* Cowering low 

With blandishment, each bird stooped on his wing* Milton. 

ST66r, Z7, a. l. To bend down or forward; to 
lower ; to bow ; to abase. 


The king before the Douglas’ rage 
Stooped his anointed head as low as death. 

2. To subject ; to submit ; to give up. 


T<J ll'* 


" ’'O’- body stoop 


Shade 


Shetk. 


STddt*. n. 1. The act of one who stoops ; incli- 
nation forwards or downwards. 

2. Descent from dignity or superiority. “ Such 

a stoop from sovereignty.” "Dry den. 

3. Fall, as of a bird upon his prey ; a swoop. 

.\n cigV rradc n Hoon a*" him in the middle of his exalta- 
tion, uiKi can 10(1 him away. L'EsU ange. 

St66p, n. [A. S. stoppa\ But. stoops a gallon; 
Ger. statuf, a large drinking-cup ; Dan stod ; Sw. 
stopf a liquid measure of three pints ; Icel. 
staup, a bowl.] 

1. A drinking vessel ; a flagon ; a bowl. 

Set mo the etoojts of wine upon that table. Shak. 

2. t A post fixed in the earth. Old Play. 

St66p, n. [Dut. stoep.} The steps at the en- 
trance of a house ; door-steps ; a porch with 
steps, a balustrade, and seats [Local, XJ. S.] 

Nearly all the liouseg [in Albany] wore built with their gn- 
bU'M to the stiocts, and each lu«l heavy >^ouclen Dutch v>/ooyi‘», 
with seats at the door. Cooper. 

There was a large, two-story house, having a long stoop in 
front, Judd. 

STddP'^lR, n. One who stoops Shenoood 

ST65p'ING, p. a. Bending do\vn or forward. 

ST66P'1NG-Ly, ad. With inclination forwards 
or downwards ; in a stooping manner. 

ST66ii, V. n. To rise up in clouds, as smoke or 
dutat. [Local, Eng.] Jlallhoell. 

ST66t' /CB, n. [Dut.] ( Com.) A small silver coin 
of Holland, in value two and a half stivers 
(#0.05). ^ Wrif/ht. 

ST6P, V. <t. stoppen \ Ocr. stojifen^ Dan. 

stoppe ; Sw. stoppa. — It. stoppam ; Fr. Honper.^ 

[f. STOPPKD ; pp. STOPPING, STOPX^HD.] 

1. To hinder from proj^ressive motion or from 
further operation; to hinder from change of 
state ; to sttiy ; to intercept ; to thwart ; to im- 
pede ; to check ; to repress ; to suppress. 

To stop the approaches of decay, Dorset. 

Fixed m his throat the flying weapon stood. 

And stopped his> breath and drank his vital blood. Drgden, 

2. To press against the finger-board with the 
fingers, as the string of a musical instrument, 
and thereby determine the pitch of a note 

In instruments of strings, if you a string high, where- 
by it hath less scope to tremble, the sound is more treble, but 
yet more dead. Macon. 

3. To block or close up ; to obstruct 

His stopped a leak that did much harm. Macon. 

They refused to hearken, , . . and stopped their eaxB. that 
they should not hcaf. Each. vii. II. 

4. f To point with stops ; to punctuate. Todd. 

6. (l^aut.) To fasten ; to make fast. Turner, 

SyiD—See Hinder 

ST6P, V. n. 1. To cease to go forward ; to stay 
progress ; to be at a stand-still. 


He bites his lip, and starts; 
Stops on a sudden, looks upon the ground. 
Then lays his flUj-^er on his temple, straight 
Springs out into mst gait, then stops again. 


ShiMe. 


2 To cease from any course of action ; to 
make an end ; to leave on ; to forbear ; to desist- 
The best time to stop is at the beginning. Leslie. 

SyiL— See Stand 


STOP, n. 1. Act of stopping ; cessation of motion ; 
intermission ; pause ; rest. 

And time, that takes survey of all tlic world. 

Must have a stop. Shade. 

A lion, ranging for his prey, made a stop on a sudden, at a 
hideous yelling noise. L'E'vti anye. 

2. Hinderance of progress or operation ; ob- 
struction; obstacle; check; impediment. 

Of'C', ’t fx ** •“ -111*” a ^*op to the improvement of natural 
!<■ 'I 1 ... Hewton. 

I have made my way through more impediments 
Than twenty times your stop. Shade, 

3. Imerruption ; hesitation ; pause. 

Thou art full of love and honesty, 

And wwgh’bt thy words be^oie thou irfv’‘»t them breith; 

Thcreiore these stojis of tuusv Inali: lue thu more. Shade. 

4. Act of applying the stops of an instru- 
ment. 

The organ sound a time survives the stop. Daniel. 

5. A point in writing or printing ; a mark of 

punctuation. Crashaio, 

^ 6. A Swedish liquid measure containing 2^ 
pints. Si7nmo7ids. 

7. (Naut.) A fastening of small stuff : — one 

of the small projections on the outside of the 
cheeks of a lower mast, at the upper parts of 
the hounds. Dana. 

8. {Mils.) The pressure of the finger on a 
string of a stringed instrument, by which it is 
brought into contact with the finger-board and 
the pitch of the note is determined; — an ap- 
paratus in an organ by which a set of pipes can 
be stopped ; — a set of pipes in an organ. 

Ency. Amor, 

Syn.— See Cessation. 

STfiP'COCK, n. An instrument for stopping at 
pleasure the passage of a fluid through a pipe 
or from a vessel, being a sort of revolving valve ; 
a tap with a turning handle ; a cock. Grew, 
STOPE, ji. {Mining.) A terra literally denotmg 
a step, and used ’m reference to a method of 
hew'ing away ore in a mine, so that the upper or 
under surface of the excavation presents the 
foiniof a series of steps. Ansted, Do Bmumont. 
ST6p'-gAp, n. Something substituted ; a tcinpo- 
lary cxpe(lient. [lu] Foote, 

STOP'LjgSS, a. Not to be stopped ; irresistible. 

As stoph’se ns a running multitude. Dawmnf. 

STOp'PAGE, n, 1, The act of stopping, or the 
state of being stopped. Fhyer. Ev. Rev, 

2. A deduction made from pay or allowances 
to lepay advances, &c- tihnmoiids. 

Stoppaffc in tranAifu, {Tmw.) the seizure by the Holier 
of goods sold, during the course ot tlioir passajio, to 
the buyer. Durrill. 

STriP'Pljlll, n, 1. One who, or that which, stops. 

2. A stopple, as of a bottle. Todd, 

3 {Xaut.) A stout rope with a knot at one 
end, and .sometimes with a hook at the other, 
used for various purposes about decks ; — as for 
making fust a cable so as to overhaul it. Dana. 
aT'6P'P^iR, V. a. To clo.se or make fast with a 
stopper ; to stopple, [it.] Clarke. 

SToP^PIjlR-BOLT, n. {Kaut.) A ring-bolt to 
which a dcck-stoppor is secured. Dam. 

ST6p'PING, n. 1. The act of one “who, or that 
which, stops. Jip. Taylor. 

2. {Mimny.) Act of cutting down mineral 
ground with a pick. Watson, 

STf)P'P|NG— 6i&Tj n. {Etching.) A mode of giv- 
ing eiicct to lines varying in darkness and 
breadth, by allowing the acid to remain on 
some longer than on others. FairhoU, 

STOP'— PLAnks, A kind of dam used on 

canals and other hydraulic -works. Ogilvic, 

STOp'PLB (srSp'pO, n. [Gael, stoimal.) That 
which stops oc cIose.$ the mouth of a bottle or 
other vessel ; a stopper- Bacon, 

STOP'PLE (stbp'pl), V. a. To stop or close with a 
stopple ; to stopper. Cowper. 

STOp'-WATCH (-wbch), n, A watch so made 
that it can be stopped at -will. Simmonds. 
STOR' A^E, n, L Tlie act of storing goods Ash, 
2. ’A charge for storing goods. Bimmonds, 

STO'bAx, w- {Ot. oHipa^ % Jj. styrax.) {Ohem.) 
A gum-resin of the consistence of honey, of a 
brownish-gray color, of a powerful, oppressive 
odor and un aromatic taste, and consisting of a j 
mixture of styracine, cinnaminic acid, a pocu- i 
liar resin, and styrole. Miller, \ 


STORE, n. [W. ystori Gael, stor, sloras^ a 
store, plenty. — A. S., Dan., Sw., (Sf Icch 
great, vast. — The past part, of A. S. styran. to 
stir. Tookc.) 

1. A large number or quantity ; a great num- 
ber or a great deal ; abundance , plenty. 

The ships are fraught with store of victuals. Macon, 

Grant me length of lite, mid years’ good stote, Diydcn. 

2. A stock accumulated; a supply ; a hoaid. 

Yc shall cat oi the old store. Lei", xxv. 22. 

3. pi, {Mil.^ 8c Navt.) Arms, ammunition, 
clothing, provisions, wares, furniture, and all 
other articles made use of: — in commercial 
navigation, the supplies of different articles pro- 
vided for the subsistence and accommodation of 
the crew and passongcis. Mar. Diet. McCulloch. 

4. A storehouse ; a magazine. MiUon, 

5. A building or room in which goods of any 
kind are kept for sale; a shop for the sale of 
goods. — See Bookstore. [U- S-] Bartlett. 

In store, in a state of accumulation or preservation 
for futmo use. “ Let every one ol you lay b> him m 
store.** „ Cor, ^vi. 9. — 7'o set store by, to value ; to 
regaid highly, [Local, Eng. and U. S‘.J lladhwell 

STORE, a. 1. f Hoarded ; laid up ; accumulated ; 
put in store. “ Btore treasure.” Bacon. 

2. Fit or designed to be kept for sale or 
slaughter ; as, “ Btore pigs.” [Eng.] Loudon. 

STORE, V. a. [W. ystorio, to store up.] [f. 
STOKED ; 27p. STOKING, STOKED.] 

1. To lay up; to reposil foi pi eservation ; to 
hoaid. “ Coni laid in «ituI htorcil up.” Bacon, 

2. To furnish ; to supply; to stock. 

Her nunil. with thou»aii(l vu tuvs star vd. Prior. 

Iluvnig sUn cd a poiul of Ibui acics with carps, tcncli. and 
othvr lisli. Jlad, 

STORE'IKjUSE, n, 1. A building in which things 
arc stoicd, or laid up for futuic use; a maga- 
zine ; a repository ; a -vvurehouse. 

Joseph opened all the storehuui,ei>, and sold unto the Egyp- 
tians. GV/i. xli. c*>U. 

2. f A groat mass laid up. Spmsrr. 

STORE'-KEKR-^R, n. 1. The officer having the 
care of military or naval stores. Slorguehr, 

2. One who takes care of a siure. Ash. 

3. A shop-keeper. [U. S.] BartletU 

STOR'i^K, 71, One who stores or lays up. 

STORK'-r66m, 71, A room in which things are 
stored ; a space for stores. Bir ff\ Jones, 

STORE'—yniR, 71, (Mat/t.) A vessel employed to 
carry artillery or naval stoics for the use of a 
fleet, fortress, or garrison. Mar Diet, 

STOR'QB, or [Ktor'jri, Sm. Cl, Ash; 

stbij, A.’ ir5. Maunder '], «. [Ch‘. orrofiyi/.] Aliec- 
tiou of parents for their young , parental love 
or instinct; regard for olFspring. Ash, 

t ST6'R|-i).L (Rt5T^-?il), €t. Historical. Chaucer, 

BTu'ttlED (sto'rjd), a. 1. r'uniishcd with stories 
or with representations of stories ; adorned 
with historical puintiiigs or pictures. Pope, 

Storied windowB richly dight, Milton, 

Can storied nrn, or animated bust, 

liack to Its nmnsioii call the tlecting breath? Gray, 

2. Celebrated or related in story. S7nart, 

3. Having stories, or apartments one above 
another; as, A thrce-s^oned building.” 

t ST6'R{-5 :r, n. An historian. Bp. Peacock. 

f STO'Bl-FY, V, 71. To relate stories. Clarke, 

fSTO'JRl-FV*, V. a. To arrange in stories. Clarke, 

ST(5rk, n, [A. S. store; Dut. 
stork; Ger. storch; Dan, 

Sw, stork ; Icel, sio7*kr.] {Or^ 
nith.) A bird of the order 
Orallae, family ArdeidaCy and 
sub-family CiconincCj allied to 


the heron, and having a long, 
straight, conical, pointed bill. 

— Sec CIOONINJE. Qraij, 

ST5Rrs'-BtLL, n, The 
common name of tuberous- 
rooted plants of the genus 
the beak of the 

fruit of which resembles the ^ ^ 

bill of a stork, Loudon, 

STCRM, n. [A. S. stormy stmim; Dut. storm; 
Gcr. Sturm; Dan. ^ Sw. storm; Icel. stormr. 
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--■W. If storm; Gael. ^ Ir. stoirm, — It. stor- 
mOf a fight, a combat j stormiru^ to make a 
noise.] 

1. A violent commotion of the atmosphere ; a 

violent wind, accompanied with, or followed by, 
a fall of rain, snow, or hail ; a tempest ; a gale ; 
a hurricane; a tornado. “A gioat storm of 
wind.** M-cirh iv. 37. 

Nor heed the stortn. that howls along the sky. Sniollett. 

In the tornd /one t.torms display the greatest violence, 
and nice with most destructive fiuy. ... In the polar regions 
they seldom amount to more than a stiong wind. Jstande, 

2. A vigorous assault on a fortified place. 

How by storm the walls were won. Dtyderu 

3. "Violent commotion ; sedition ; insuirec- 
tion ; tumult ; clamor ; disturbance. 

I will stir up in England some black storms, Shak, 

4. Ailliction ; adversity ; calamity. 

A brave man struggling in the storms of fate. Pope, 

5. Violence ; tumultuous force. Hooker, 
Syn. — See Wind. 

STORM, V, a, [A. S. sti/r?na?iy to assail.] [f. 
STOiiMED; jp;? STORMING, STORMED.] To make 
a vigorous assault on, as a fortified place ; to at- 
tack with violence by open force. 

They fight in fields, and i,torm the shaken town, J>rydau 

STORM, o n, [A. S stijvma,n:\ 

1. To raise a stoim or tempest. Spenser, 

2. To be violently angry ; to rage ; to fume. 

The master storms^ the lady scolds. Swift, 

3. To blow violently, or to rain, snoiv, or hail 
violently , — used with it ; as, It storms** 

STORM —BEAT, a, Beaton, battered, or injured 
by storms. Thy storm-heat vessel.** Spenser. 

STSRM'JQIRD, n. The stormy petrel. Hill 

STORM'CCCK, 7 %, The missel-thrush. Pennant. 
STORM' fInGH, n. The stormy petrel. Hamilton, 

STORM'F'firL, «. Tempestuous ; stormy ‘‘The 
siormfid day.** [it.] Collins, 

STdRM'FXyL-NfiSS, n, Storrainess. [r.] Carlyle. 

ST^RM'I-NflSS, 7%. The state of being stormy ; 
tempestuousnoss. Todd. 

STdRM'lNG, «. The act of one who, or a force 
which, storms. Whitehead, 

STOUM'ING-PAR'TY, n, {3fil.) A select body 
of men, who first enter the breach, in storming 
a fortified place or its outworks. CamphcU, 
ST(3RM'L53SS, a. Destitute of storms; calm. 
“ The tide of stor7nless time.** 3£o7itgomery, 

STORM'-MfiN-A-OiNG, a Threatening or fore- 
boding a storm, Clarke. 

STORM'-PE-TR^IL, n. The stormy petrol. Clarke. 

ST6rm'-PR5-SA(?'ING, a. Presaging or fore- 
boding a storm. Clarke, 

ST5RM '-Pr66f, a. Proof against storms. Garrick. 

ST5rm'-SAIL, n, {Naut.) A strong sail used in 
a storm or gale Clm^ke. 

STdRM'-ToSSED (-tSst), a. Tosscd or agitated 
by storms or gales. Clarke. 

STCRM^-ViSXBD (-vSkst), a. Vexed or harassed 
by storms. Coleridge 

STdRM'Y, a. 1. Abounding with storms ; tem- 
pestuous ; windy ; squally ; gusty ; boisterous. 

2. Resembling, or pertaining to, a storm; 
blustering. ‘‘ A stormy sound.** Addison. 

3, Violent ; passionate ; rough, Johnson. 

STORl'Ti (storthing), n. The parliament or 
legislative body of Norway, which is elected 
once in three years, and sits every year Srafide. 

STO RY, n. [Gr. I<rrop(«, a history? ; Jorwp, know- 
ing ; 'sHivai, to know ; L. Mstoria ; It. Utoria^t 
storia% Sp, histOTria ; Fr. histoire. — A. S. steer, 
ster; But., Ger., Dan., ^ Sw. historie. — "W. 
ysdori ; Ir. sdair, stair.’] 

1. History ; an account of past events or trans- 
actions. “ The subject of ancient story** Temple. 

Govemments that once made such a nolee, as fi>nnded 
upon the deepest councils, arc now so utterly extinct, that 
notliing rcrnsiinB of them but a name, nor are there the least 
traces of tliom to be found but only m story. $ovth, 

2, A narrative; a narration; an account; a 
recital; a tale. “ A monrnfuU^ory.** Pope. 


lie, with his consorted %c, 
The story heard attentive, and wm filled 
With admiration and deep muse to hear 
Of things so high and strange. 


MiUon. 


3, A trifling tale ; apetty narrative ; an anec- 
dote ; an incident ; — a petty fiction ; a fable. 

WhatstOJieshad we heard 

Of fairies, satyrs, and the nymphs their dames I Denham. 


4. A falsehood. [Colloquial.] C, Richardson. 


Syn. — See Anecdote, Noved. 


STO'RY, 7 %. [“ St 07 -y, which the French denomi- 

mfp ^tage, and which was formerly in 

1 t .'‘.sml .il-o culled a is merely stagery, 

Affyiy {r.\.c a hromd), stawry or story; i. e. a 
set of stairs** Too/ce. From D. sto, stare, to 
stand. Rritt077.,] (AvcA.) One of the vertical 
divisions of a building; a subdivision of the 
height of a nouse, comprehending the height or 
part ascended by one flight of stairs. Britton. 


STO'RY, 

What the s • 
Stoned of o , 


To relate ; to narrate. Shak. 

»o* , b” the heavenly muse, 

' • I.. • • il ' Milton. 


STO'RY, V. a. To arrange or form in stories, or 
one under another. Bentley, 

STO'RY-H^^OK: (bfik), n. A book containing sto- 
ries or petty tales. Boswell. 

STO'RY-POST, 71. {Arch.] An upright piece of 
timber in a story, for suppoiting the supeiin- 
cumhent part of the exterior wall. Fraiicis. 

STO'RY-TELL'RR, 71 . 1. One who tells stoiics ; 
a rolater of stories or petty talcs. Hrijden. 

2. An historian, in contempt. Sioift. 

STO'RY-TELL'ING, n. The act or the practice 
of telling stories. Guai'dian. 

ST6T, n. [A. S. stod, a stud ; stotte, a hack, a 
worthless horse.] 

1. t A horse. Chancer. 

2. A young bullock; a steer. [Scot., and 

local, Eng.] Jamieson. Todd. 

STOTE, n. 1. A kind of weasel. — See Stoat. 

2. t An old woman, in contempt. Chaucer. 

STotlNU, V. n. [Icel. stunde.] To be in pain or 
sorrow ; to ache. [Local, Eng.] Brockett, 

t STOI&nd, p. Stunned. Spmser. 

STotoD, n. 1. t Sorrow; grief; mishap; — a 
sharp or severe pain. Speiiser, 

2. t A noise ; a sound. Spetiser. 

3. t Astonishment ; amazement. Gay. 

4. A vessel for beer. [Local, Eng.] \V7'ight. 

t STOti^ND, n. [A. S. Time ; moment ; 

hour; season; occasion; exigence. S^miser. 

STOuT Cst6p)» [A- S. stoppa \ Dut. stoop.] 

1. A flagon ; a stoop. [Local.] Jamieson, 

2. {Beal.) A portable vessel for holding holy 
water — a stone basin for holding lioly water, 
placed near the door of the church. Palrholt. 

ST(3UR, 71. [A. S. st7jra7X, to stir.] 

1, t Tumult ; distress ; contention. Spenser. 

2. Perilous situation; hardship; conflict: — 

trouble ; vexation : — force ; violence : — severe 
reproof : — battle ; fight ; — agitation of any 
thing ; — dust in a state of motion : —a gush of 
water ; — a paroxysm of rage : — a fright ; a 
state of perturbation. [-Scot.] Jamieson. 

ST6^)r, n. [A. S. st7ir.] A word used in compo- 
sition, signifying riser, as in ^^owrbridge. 

fSTCitlR, ei- Harsh; austere; rough. Ascham. 
Still uao<l in Yorkshire, Eng. MaUmelL 

STSi&T, a. [Dut. stozet, bold, stout. Skinner.] 

1. Strong; lusty; robust; sturdy; sinoMy. 

A i>f outer clminpion iipver handled iword. Shak 

Stmt of hi8 hands, but of a soldier’s wit. Drydtn. 

2. Strongly built ; firm ; solid. 

The sioxOest vessel to the storm gave way. XTryden. 

3. Bold; resolute; brave; valiant; intrepid. 

A bold, stouty and magnanimous man. Ctovrendcm* 

4. Obstinate; stubborn; contumacious. 

Your words have been stout against me. Mai, ill. IS. 

5. Large; bulky. [Colloquial.] Smart. 

Syn. — See Robust. 

ST5‘0’T, n. A very strong kind of beer or ale ; a 
kind of porter. Swift, 

STC)T&T'-HEART-Jgl0, a. Brave; resolute; cour- 
ageous ; valiant. * Ps, Ixxvi. 5. 


STSx^T'LY, ad. Lustily ; boldly ; strongly ; firm, 
ly. “ She speaks for you stoutly. * Shak. 

STCj^TT'NESS, n. 1. The state or the quality of 
being stout ; strength ; sturdiness, Jolmson. 

2. Courage ; boldness ; bravery. Ascham. 

3. Obstinacy ; stubbornness ; contumacy. 
STOVE, n. [A, S. stofa, a stove, a bath; Dut. 

stoof; Old Ger. stuve, a room ; Ger. stube ; 
Dan. stue ; Sw. stufea, stuga ; Icel. stofa. — It. 
stufa, a stove, a hothouse; Sp. A Poit. estnfa; 
Old Fr. estiive ; Fr. ctuve. — Sec Stow.] 

1. A hothouse ; a house or room artificially 

heated, as for plants. Holland. Miller. 

2. A fireplace or fire-grate; — pjuticularly 
an iron box or cylinder in which tire made for 
warming a room or for cooking. Tomlt 7 is 07 i. 

STOVE, V. a. 1. To keep warm in a house artifi- 
cially heated, as ccitain plants. Bticozi. 

2, To heat in a stove, as feathers. Clarke. 

STO'VJpR, 71 . [Old Fr. estoi'cr, to furnish.] 

1. Fodder tor cattle, as hay, straw, &c. Shak. 

2. Stubble ; — the second growth of clover. 

[Local, Eng.] Wright. 

STOW (st 6 ), r. a. [A. S. stow, a place ; Dut. 
stourve7i, stto'vcJi ; Ger. stanen ; Dan. atm'e ; Sw. 

stnfva.] [2. STOWED ; JP/I. STOW ING, STOWED.] 

1. To place or put compactly ; to pack. 

The ffoddpBS shoved the vessel from the fihor<‘«. 

And stowed ■» ithin its womb the mw al stiuos Pope. 

All the patriots weie beheaded, stowed in dungeons, or 
condemnud to work m the mines. Add won* 

2. To place things in compactly, or closely, 

as the hold of a vessel. Mar Diet. 


t STOW, n. [A. S.] A place ; — used in compo- 
sition in names ; — written also stoe. Gihs07i. 


SToW'AGE» 71. 1. The act or the opoiation of 
stowing; — particularly the arrangement in a 
vessel of the difleicnt articles comprising the 
cargo, so that they may not be injured by fric- 
tion, or by leakage of the vcsbcl. Boinier. 

2. Room for stoning or packing things, as 
goods in a ship’s hold or in a warehouse. 

In every vessel is Vomwa' for immense trensures when the 
cargo IS pure bullion, oi inerchiiiidihL of u gi eat vulue..Ir/</iv«i. 

3. *rhc state of being stowed or laid up. To 

have tlicm in safe stozcage.** Shak. 

4. Things stowed or packed. “ When we 
have such sto7cnge asthe.se trinkets.’* Beau. iSf FI. 

5. Money paid for stowing goods. Johnsoti. 

STRA'Bl^M, w. A squinting; strabismus. Blount. 

STRA-IlIS'MlTS, n, [Low L., from L. straho (Gr 
ar^aliCov), a squint'Cyod person; It. sir obi 877io ; 
Sp, esti'ahismo; Fr. strabisme,] {Med.) Ob- 
liquity in the axis of the eye ; a want of con- 
cordance in the optic axes, or an afl(‘ction of 
the eye in which the optic axes are not directed 
to the same object ; squinting Jhmglison. 


STRA-BUT'O-MY, «. [Gr. argnfifhv, a squint-cycd 
person, aiid Tlyvia, to cut.J {Surg.) Removal 
of strabismus, by dividing the muscle or nms- 
clcs which distort the eyeball. Dimglison. 


t STRA'DHY, w. [Gr. trrftarrtyds) a commander.] 
A commander; a governor. Shak. 


STrAd'DLE (atrUd'dl), v. n. [Dim. of stride.-- A. S. 
streede; stredan, to spread.] [i. straddled; 

pp. STllADDLING, STMADDLED.] To Stand, Walk, 
or be placed with the feet far ajuirt to the right 
and left; to part or separate the legs widely. “A 
forked, straddlmg animal.** Arhuthnot. 

A eertuin King of Siam wati firmly porsiiadod that Som- 
nionn-C’odoin had dnuhllrd ov(t tin Gull of Bengal, that 
till* inmt of liih right loot ^^a8 bteu utPrubat, and that of hw 
left loot at l.<auca. J^lingbroke. 


STRAd'DLE, n. The act of one who straddles; 
a straddling; a position with the feet far apart 
to the right and left. Cowper 

STRAd'DLE, V. a. To stand over, or to sit upon, 
with one leg on one side and the other leg on 
the other side ; to bestride. Wnght. 

STRAD'DLING, n. Act of one who straddles. C&trAe. 

STRAD- 9 -MfiT'Rl-CAL, a. [It. strada, a street, 
a road, and Gr. piroov, a measure.] Pertaining 
to the measuring oi streets or roads, Ogihie. 

STRAG'GLE (str&g'gl), V. n. [Perhaps a dim. of 
the verb stray, Skinner.^ A. S. streegan, to 
spread, to disperse-] [z. straggled ; pp. strag- 
gling, STRAGGLED,]* 
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STRAND 


1. To wander without any certain direction ; 

to rove ; to ramble ; to stray. Shak, 

A wolf spied out a atragqlmg kid. L^lSfslrange. 

2. To exuberate ; to shoot too far or irregu- 
larly in growth, as branches. MorUmer. 

3. To project or extend irregularly. Raleigh. 
Some other btra^gling low rocks lie west of the cape. Cook. 

4. To be apart from otheis or from the main 

body ; to stand alone ; to be isolated, ** But here 
and there a straggling house.'* Dryden. 

STRAG'GL^JR, n. One who, or that which, strag- 
gles. Shc^, 

STRAG'GLJNG, p, a. Moving irregularly ; roving. 

STRAG'GLING-LY, ad. In a straggling manner ; 
ramblingly; rovingly. Goldsmith. 

STRAHL'STEfN (strai'stin), n. [Ger. strahlf a 
beam, a ray, and stein^ a stone.] (il/m.) A va- 
riety of hornblende ; actinolite. Dana. 

STRAIGHT (strat), a. [A. S. straCy strmcy str«iight, 
rigid. — From to stretch. Richardson.'] 

1. Not having a change of direction between 
any two points; not crooked, curved, or devi- 
ating; rectilinear; direct; right. 

2 . Tight; narrow; strait. — See Sthait. 

3. Upright ; right ; vertical. 

Straight archy {Arch.) an arch over an aperture, 
whose intrados is straight, but with its joints drawn 
concentricalty, as in a common arch. Braude . — 
Straiffht ivie, (Geom.) a line the direction of which is 
not changed between any two of its points Da. ^ P. 

“ It IS well observed by Ainsworth, that for not 
crooked we ought to write straight, and for narrow, 
strait', but for streight, winch is somotiinos found, 
tlieie IS no good authority.’’ Johnson. 

Svn.— is applied to corporeal or material 
Icel » ; right and direct to inatcrial and intellectual 
matters. A straight or lectiUnoar lino ; a straight 
road or cniiiso; a right angle, lino, or opinion, a 
direct course, means, oi answer , a strait gate. — See 
Strait, 

STRAIGHT (strat), V. a. To Straighten. A. Smith. 
STRAIGHT (snat), ad. Immediately; directly; 

at once.*’ “I will after straight.** Shak. 

STRAIGHT'-fiD^E (strat'Sj), n. A piece or strip 
of wood or metal having one edge straight, used 
for ascertaining whether a surface is peifectly 
even or level. Clarke. 

STRAIGHT 'EN (stra'tn), v. a. [i. STRAIGHTENED ; 
pp, STRAIGHTENING, STRAIGHTENED.] To 
make straight ; to free from crookedness. ** To 
straighten our paths.** Hooker. 

STRAIGHT'EN-^R (atra'tn-gr), n. One who, or 
that which, straightens. Cotgrave. 

tSTRAIGHT'FORTH (strat'forth), ad. Directly; 
immediately ; at once ; straight. Spenser. 

STRAIGHT'FCiR-WARD (strat'f(ir-w?ird), a. Pro- 
ceeding in a straight course or direction ; direr* ; 
undeviating ; upright. Sir E, Jirgdges. 

STRAIGHT^POR-WARD-LY, ad. In a straight or 
direct manner; directly. Ec. Rov. 

STRAlGHT'FdR-W^iRD-NfiSS, n. Direction di- 
rectly forward ; undeviatmg rectitude. P. Cgc, 

STRAIGHT'-J5Int (strat'-), a. {Arch.) Noting 
a floor the boards of which are so laid that 
their joints or edges form a continued line 
throughout the direction of their length. Brands, 

STRAIGHT'LY (strat'le), ad. In a straight or 
right line ; not crookedly. Johnson. 

STRAlGHT'NgSS (strat'oes), n. The state or the 
quality of being straight. Bacon. 

t STRAIGHT'-PIghT (strat'pit), a. [straight and 
pight.] Straight in shape or form ; erect. Shak. 

STRAIGHT'WAY (strat'wa), ad. Immediately 5 
directly ; without delay ; straight, 
t STRAIGHT'WAy^, ad. Straightway. Bacon. 
STRAIK, n. See Strakb, 

STRAIN (strSn)^ v. a. [L. stringo ; It. strignere ; 
Old Fr. estrmvdve ; Fr. ^ireindre. — Dut, stren^ 
gen ; Ger. strmgen ; Sw. stranga.] [i. strained ; 
pp. STRAINING, strained.] 

1 . To stretch ; to draw tightly ; to extend 
with force ; to make tight or tense. 

A string more utromed, and a lesser strinjr less 

^tuuned •" "tr "ini' v-e. Boom. 

'I i, . i, .li- f 'w - A .!■ ii K icTcare. Brydm, 


2 . To injure or weaken by stretching; to 
wrench ; to sprain. “ Strain their necks.*’ Swift, 

3. To put to the utmost strength or exertion. 

Men will btrmn themselves for i elief of their own part, hav- 
ing law and authority against them. Hooker. 

4. To push beyond the proper extent or limit. 
St} aiv not the laws to make their torture grievous. Addtbon, 

5. To squeeze or fold tightly in the arms. 

Old Evando'* with a close embrace 

M/ttiiirr/ hit dtiii’ ring t< cud Dryden. 

6. To force ; to compel ; to constrain. 

He talks and plays witli Fatima*, hut his mirth 

Is forced and Urained. DenJiam. 

7. To force through some porous body, or 
through interstices ; to purify by filtration ; to 
percolate ; to filtrate ; to filter. 

Their aliment ought to be hght— rice boiled m whey, and 
sti dined. Arbufhnot. 

Earth doth not strain water so finely as sand. Bacon. 

STRAIN, V. n. 1. To make violent efforts. 

Straining with too weak a wing. Pope. 

To build his fortune 1 will sti am a little. Shak. 

2. To be filtered ; to be strained- 

Sca-watcr passing or sO ainhig through the sands. Bacon. 

3. To run or flow as a river, [ii.] 

And tell him how she rthe Severn] doth strain 

Down hei delicious dales. Drayton, 

STRAIN (stian), n. 1, The act of straining or 
stretching ; any application of force. 

A bar of malleable iron is extended one ten-tliou- 
sandth part of its length by a direct strain equal to 
one ton for eveiy square inch in the area of the trans- 
verse section, P. Cyt. 

2. An injury caused by excessive stretching, 
drawing, or exertion ; a sprain ; a wrench. Gretv. 

3. A musical sound, or a scries of musical 
sounds; a succession of notes; a tune. 

Their licavcnly harps a lower stt ain began. Di'yden. 

4. A song; a lay ; a sonnet; a poem. 

fro'V” c-n d'‘'n*'po’»'‘‘ ♦ho "ro *•^eeis^rain^ 

■\\ « . •• |i I >. * I •* I 'K < i»i ■ I IK Chxoper, 

5. Manner of speaking or writing ; style. 

The gentua and stram of the Book of I’rovcrbs. Tillonon. 

6 . Manner of action; bearing; conduct. 

Some take too high a strain at first.” Bacon. 

7. {Mus.) That portion of a composition 
which is comprised in one of its movements 
frequently marked by double bars. IVarner. 

Syn. — fcSoo Song. 

STRAIN, n. [A. S. strong, a string, race ; strind, 
stock, raco.J 

1 . Stock; race; descent; family; Uncage. 

Thus far 1 can praiao him, ho is of a noble strain, Shak. 

.Tuvoiial hiin^olf <1 *1 not ' «Ul familv prido in h*8s CHtwm 
tlijii I do, \ ft, nheto ihi* Juiut !■> cut <1, it iiiuy bi> purduiied. 

T. liinghtky. 

2 . t Hereditary or natural disposition ; turn ; 

tendency. ‘‘The of a nation.” Tillotson. 

3. Hank; character; kind; sort; — make. 

** Of the common strain,** [it.] Dryden. 

STRAlN'A-BJjR, a. That may be strained. Bacon. 

STRAIN' ti. 1. One who strains. B. Jonson, 

2. An instrument for straining. Bacon. 

STRAIN'ING, n. 1. The act of one who strains. 

2. That which is strained. Todd. 

t STRAINT, A stretching ; strain. Spenser 

STRAIT (strat), a. [L. stringo, sir ictus, to strain, 
to stretch; It. stretto', Sp. estrecho\ Old Fr. 
estroict, estroit ; Fr. etroit. — See Stretch ] 

1 . Constrained; constricted; confined; con- 
tracted; narrow; close; not broad; not wide. 

The place ... i« too tstrait for us. 2 X’ings vi. 1. 

Strive to enter in at the stmit gate. JMe ziii. 24. 

2. Intimate; familiar; near, [r.] 

Ho, fbrgotting all former iniuriw, had received that naugh- 
ty Floxiytufl into a str ad degree of favor. Sidney 

3. Strict; rigorous; rigid; severe 

After the most straitest sect of our religion I lived a Phar- 
isee. Acts xxvi. $. 

4. Difficult; distressful; grievous. 

To make your strait circumstances yet straiter. Seeker. 

Syn.— See Straight. 

STR A IT (strat), n. 1. A narrow pass ; — especial- 
ly a narrow passage of water between two seas ; 
— in this sense commonly plural; as, “The 
Straits of Gibraltar “ The Straits of Magel- 
lan,” 

2, A state of embarrassment; distress; dif- 
ficulty. ‘* Kings reduced to straits,** Davenant. 

Honor travt If in a sti-mt ao narrow 

Whei c one hut goes abroobt. Shak. 

But, in tins strait, to honor I T1 be true. Dryden, 


t STRAIT, V. a. To put to distress, inconven- 
ience, or difficulties ; to straiten. Shak. 

STRAIT'EN (stra'tn), V. a. [i. STRAITENED ; pp, 
straitening, STRAITENED.] 

1. To make Strait ; to constrain; to constrict; 
to contract; to confine; to limit;— to narrow. 

A dangerous entrance, straitened on the north Bide by the 
8ca-mmed wall of the mole. Sandys. 

The causes which straiten the British commerce will en- 
large the French. Addibon. 

Waters, when sU aliened, as in the falls of bridges, giv'e a 
roaring noise. AVwon. 

2. To make tight or tense ; to stretch. Pope. 

As they straiten at each end the cord. Pope. 

3. To put to difficulty or inconvenience; to 

distress ; to embarrass ; to perplex. Ray, 

STRAIT'hAND-JPD, a. Parsimonious; sparing; 

niggardly; stingy; miserly, Jo?mson. 

STRAIT'HAND-^D-NESS, n. Niggardliness ; par- 
sinioniousness ; stinginess. Bp, BaU. 

STRAIT'-HEART-5D (-lidrt-ed), a. Having a 
narrow or contracted heart or disposition. Stertie* 

STRAIT'— JAcK-^T, n. A strait-waistcoat. — See 

I Strait- WAISTCOAT. Simmonds. 

STrAiT'LAcED (stiat'last), a. 1, Laced tightly 
or closely ; pinched by stays. 

Wc have few well-Bhaped that are straitlaced. Locke, 

2. Stiff; constrained; formal; strict; rigid. 

Men of a moio sanguine and cheerful temper are not so 
straitlaced in tlieir iinuciplcs. Goodman. 

STrAiT'LY, ad. Narrowly; closely: — strictly; 
rigorously. Hooker. 

STRAIT'N^SS, n. 1. The state of being strait or 
narrow ; naiTOwncss. 2 Macc, xii. 

2. Strictness; rigor; severity. “The strait- 

ness of his proceochiig.** Shak. 

3. Distress ; difficulty ; trouble. Johnson. 

4. "Want; scarcity. Straitness oi the con- 
veniences of life amongst them.” Locke. 

STRAit'- WAIST-COAT, n. A garment for re- 
straining a lunatic person or one laboring under 
violent cleliiium; — also called strait-jacket. 
It has long sleeves, which are tied behind the 
b®(ly, so that the arms cannot be extricated 
from them. Dvuglison. 

t STRAKE, the old preterite of strike. Struck. 

STRAKE, 71. 1. t A streak. JoFwson, 

2. t A narrow board. Ju/mson. 

2. The iron band on the circumference of a 
wheel defending the fellies ; a tire. Barret. 

4. {Nmit.) A range of planks running fore 
and aft on a vessel’s side ; a streak. Dana. 

6 . (^Minmg.') A frame made of boards, or a 
trougli of wood, without ends, in which the pro- 
cesses of wa.shing and dressing small ore arc 
carried on with the aid of a stream of water. 

Aftsted, 

STRAm, ?>. a. To dash down : — ??. n. to recoil with 
violence and noise. [Local, Eng.] Wright. 

STRAm'ASH, V. a, [It. st7'amaczare}\ To beat ; to 
bang ; to break ; to stram, [Local, Eng,] Choose. 

STRAm'.^SH, n. A broil. [Scotland.] Jamieson. 

t STRAM'a-ZOUN, w. [It. stramazzotie, a cut or 
slash.] A descending blow. B. Jo7ison. 

STRA-MlN'Jgi-OUs, a. [L. stra7nn%evs\ st7'a7nen, 
straw ; stemo, to strew.] Consisting of, or re- 
sembling, straw ; strawy. Burton. 

STRAM' 9 -NInE, n. (Chem.) A volatile, crystal- 
lizable alkaloid found in stramonium. Gregory. 

STRA-MO'NI-UM, n. {Bot.) A plant with a funnel- 
shaped calyx and corolla ; thorn-apple ; James- 
town weed ; Datura stramonium. All parts of 
the plant are powerfully narcotic, and are used 
in medicine. Wood ^ Bache. 

STRAM'Q-NY, n. Stramonium. Brands. 

STR And, n. [A. S., Dut., Ger., Dan., ^ Sw, 
strand ; Icel. strmid, strind.*^ Slav, straii, stra^ia, 
sfrona, the side. — Most probably from Ger 
rand, border, extremity. Bosicorm,] 

1 . The shore or beach, as of the sea ; coast 

“ The Cretan stra7id** Shak. 

2. The name of a street in London, lying on 

the bank of the Thames. Bosuorfh. 

3. A division or twist of a rope or cord ; a 

number of yarns twisted together, and compos- 
ing part of a rope. Johmo7U 

Syn. — See Ooasx. 
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STRATIFIED 


STRAND 


FTRAND, r. a. [/. sthanded; pp. STHANDING, of the same or another country ; /om'^recr, one from 2. Any thing very large of i 

STRAND ED. I ^ foreign country ; a/mi, a foreigner who is resident, ularly d large person. [Vulga 

1. To drive on a strand or shore, as a vessel. naturahzed, m distmcnon from uaUve cu- 1 . 

“ Stranded by great storms.” Pnor, colloaiiial 1 

2. {Naut,) To break or sunder a strand of, f STRAN't^gR, v. at. To estrange. Shak, ^ ^ rr. . -i 

as a rope. Dana, -n . f STRAP' PLE, t? «. To bind ; to 

^ STRAN'^JgR, a. Foreign, unacquainted, or iin- 

STRANl), nj. n. To be driven on a strand or known. ** The guest.^* Pope. STRAP'-SIIAPED (-shapt), a- I 

shore, as a vessel 5 to run aground. IVt'ight. „ ^ . onv r/>. and narrow, as a corolla j ligu 

" „ , ^ ^ ^ f STRAN'GLE (stiSng'gl, 82), [Gr. errpayyttPt^w, ^ ^ 

STRANG, a. Strong. [North of Eng.] Brockett. <rrpayyaAdtu ; a-rpayyd?.i 7 , a halter; arpayyco, to STRAP'-WORK (strap' wurk), 

BTRAN(?E (snani), a. [L. extranem; extra, be- fraw or bin^ tight ; L. stra^tlo ; It. atrango- (Arch.) An omamont, preva- 

yond, witUutV e or ex (Gr. ie), out of; It. *"•«; Old Pr. estratigler ; I-r. eirangler.] [t. lent m the fdteenth and^ 

estraneo ; So. eztraiiiero ; Old Pr. estrange ; Pr. STKANGled ; pp. STUANOLpo, STU-potEO.] teen h eoi '..nes o""';-”*' /t fj 


of the same or another country ; forcismer^ one from 
a foreign country ; alim^ a foreigner who is resident, 
but not naturalized, lu distinction from native citi- 
zens. 


fiTRANfJlE (stianj), a, [L. €Xt7'aneus; extra^ be- 
yond, without ; e or cx (Gr. e/c), out of ; It. 
estraneo ; Sp. extrayijero ; Old Fr. estrange ; Fr. 
etranm ^ — See Stranger.] 

1. Foreign ; of another country, [r.] 

The 'strange subjects that they govern. Bacon, 

The knowledge of strange and divers tongues. Ascham, 

2. Not being at one’s home; not domestic; 
belonging to others, [r.] 

Cr| lyU OVF 

-'ll » f'rii,. ' •!. r*- Davies, 

3. Causing wonder or surprise ; unlieard of ; 
raie ; wonderful ; new ; unusual ; uncommon ; 
irregular; singular; odd; eccentric. 

X*. 4 should be so silent in this matter, where 

:■ w t i‘ •>! ^ occasions to speak of It. I'dlotson, 

Long custom had mured them to the former kind alone, 
by which the latter was new and btionge lu their ears, iioo^cr. 

4. Unknown or unacquainted. 

I am something curious, being st range . ShaK. 

And .ToK'ph saw ius brethren, and lie knew them, but 
made hiiniseff«f/o«flrc unto them. 6V«. xhi. 7. 

StranfTB sail, an unknown vessel. Mar. Diet, 

Syn.— Sec Odd, Particular, 

STRAN<jrE, interj. An exclamation of wonder. 

t STRANGE, i\ 71, 1. To be e.strangod. Gower. 

2. To be surprised ; to be astonished ; to 
wonder. 

Is't not enough to make one sti ange^ 

That some men’s fancies ne’er sliouid change. Dudtbras. 


STRAN'^JgR, a. Foreign, unacquainted, or un- 
known. ** The stranger guest.” Pope. 


2. Any thing very large of its kind, — partic- 
ularly d large person. [Vulgar.] Centliore, 

STRAP' PfNG, a. Vast; large ; bulky. [Vulgar 
or colloquial.] Johnso7i, 

t STRAP' PLE, V a. To bind ; to strap. Chapman, 

STRAP'-SIIAPED (-shapt), a. (Bot,) Long, flat, 
and narrow, as a corolla ; ligulate. G)'ag. 


1. To kill by intercepting the breath; to 
choke to death ; to suflocate. 

i.pt..,-' e “ p-jv-;** 'va® t’ p “'V r^a'’'’’*'pr** th-t ot*- 

aiii „■ « . • .M »“«. ‘t'l '!■ I - 111 1 I • , •i" 

2. To prevent from coming into life or exist- 
ence ; to hinder from birth; to suppress. Shak. 

lit STRAN'GLE, n. Strangulation. Chaucer. 

i|STRAN'GLE-A-BLE (stiUng'gW-bl), a. That 
may be strangled, [r.] Chesterfields 

] STRAN'GLJPR, n. One who strangles. Shak. 



a ua‘ 1, r o* i>. "tl, fo’iLod 

and crossed, and occasionally v ‘ 

interlaced, with another. FairhoU, 

STRAss, n. [From the name of its German in- 
ventor.] A v.iriety of flint-glass, but contain- 
ing more lead, and, in sonic cases, a snuilltT 
proportion of borax; — used m the niamifacturt' 
of flctitious gems. Tomlinso7i, 

jggjp* The rnatcuals for stress must be veiy pure, and 
when well made it is a successful imitaiioii of the 
diamond. It has a remarkable lustre 'romlinsvn. 


I STUAN'GLE§ (stran'glz), %. p/. (FarHertj,) A ka i w. 
disease in horses, consisting of a tumor seated rocks. o< 

nearly in the centre of the channel under the STRAT'A-i^ilM, n. 
jaw, and soon filling the whole space. Youatt. to be general, to 


STRA'T.A, 71. pL [L.] {Gcol.) Beds or layers, 
as of rocks. — See Str.\tl:m. LyvU, 


STRAN'GLfNG (sti^iig'glmg), n. The act of kill- 
ing by strangling or choking. Job vii. 15. pi ^ 

STRAN'GU-LA-TJgD (stTkng'gtj-Ia-ted), a, X. 1. An aitifice in war 
(Med.) Noting hcinia when the aperture oc- deceiving and surpiisii 
casions more or less constriction on the pro- tioops; a piece of gent 
trudedpart; incarcerated. Dwvjlisoti, 2. An aitifice; art; 

2. {Bot.) Irregularly contracted at intervals. ruse ; deceit ; finesse ; 

Iloisloto, TJiose oft are sfrntageim 

STRAN-GIT-LA'TIQN, w. \Xj* strangulailo ; It. Syn. -fcSeo Art, Art] 

'T'fSSI/ or b.l,« .T«;r.A.5ttn.0.)L, .. M ot 

Strangled. msomn. stratagems or artifice, [u.] Sufijt. 

2. {Med.) The state of a part too closely s^rRAT-A-RlTlFM^-TRY, 
constricted. Dimglisoti. army, runibef, 


FRAT'A-iJriJM, n. [Gr. arpartjygna ; arpartfyitn^ 
to be general, to out-general ; arparriyCst a gen- 
eral ; arpnroi^ an army, and ayai, to lead; h. 
st7'atege7}7u ; It. siratagemma ; Sp. c$t7'atage77ia ; 
Pr. Atrcftfige/ne.'] 

1. An aitifice in war ; a scheme or plan for 
deceiving .and surpiising an army or a body of 
tioops; a piece of generalship. Stoctpteler. 

2. An aitifice; art; a trick; a deception ; a 
ruse ; deceit ; finesse ; imposition. 

TJiose oft are sfrntagenis which errors seem. ** _ 

Syn. - fcSeo ART, ARTIFICE. 


t STRANGE, t>. o. [Old Fr. eatranger.] To alien- , ^ o* strangung or me state ot oeing 

ate; to estrange. Wodroephe. , mseman. 

® ^ . 2. {3Ied.) The state of a part too closely 

STRAN^E'-LOOK-5NG (-Ihk-ing), a. Having an constricted. JDitnglisoti. 

odd or singular appearance. West. Rev. -ns.-. x 

- « . , , V. , . STRAN-GIJ'Rf-OUS, «. Pertaining to the stran- 

STRAN^E'LY, ar<^. 1, f With a relation to stum- gury. [ii,] Che 7 j 7 ie. 

gers or a foreign country. Shak. - , ^ , , x 

2. In a strange manner; so as to cause won- STRAN Gl>^-IIY (sti^lTig gu-re), w. [Gr. arpayyovpta ; 
der ; wonderfully; singularly; oddly. oT^^yyeJj) a drop, andowpor, urine ; L. hy It. 

It would stranadu dcliaht you to sec with what spirit he Stt'atigW’Kt \ bp. ' n /y*/ 'O , r, stmngurte.) 


der ; wonderfully ; singularly ; oddly. 

It would strangdg delight you to sec with what spirit he 
converses. Law. 

HTRAN<?E'N^;sa, 7t. 1, The state of being strange 
or foreign ; forcignness. Sp7'at. 

2. Distance in manner ; reserve ; unconimu- 
nicativeness ; shyness ; coldness. 

IJngird thy strangeness, and tell me what I shall vent to 
my lady, Shak. 

3. Mutual dislike ; estrangement; alienation. 
“ A strangetiess between the nations.” Baco}i. 

4. The quality or power of causing surprise 
or wonder ; wondcrfiuness ; uncoinmonness. 

The strangeness and seeming unieusonablcness of all the 
former articles. South. 

5. Uncouthness ; oddness ; singularity. ** The 

savage strati ge^iess he puts on.” Shak. 

QTRAN't^^JR, 71. [L. extrafieas ; It, sfraiiiero ; 

Sp. exti'atijero ; Old Fr. estt'angey ' ; Fr. H,ranqer, 
— **The most singular formation in our lan- 
guage is, undoubtedly, that the word stra7iger 
should come fi oin the Latin preposition e, out 
off from. Ey for the sake of euphony, often 
changes into ex. It is further prolonged into 
extroy familiar to every ear. Our English ad- 
metive now arises, extraneous. It passes into 
French, estra?iger, changing the x into s ; and 
returns to us as strangery one who comes from 
without.” R. W, BatniUon.'l 

1. One belonging to another country ; an in- 
habitant of another land; a foreigner ; an alien. 

X am ft poor woman, and a strangsvy 

Bom out of y our domiuiona. Shak, 

2. One unknown or unacquainted. 

HUs perusal of the writings of his friends and strangers. Fell, 
I was no stranger to the original. JOrgdsn. 

3. A guest ; a visitor ; a visitant. 

A pretty, neat room, which seems to be designed for the 
reception of strangers, Dampwr, 

4. One not admitted to any fellowship. 

T unspoak my detraction, here abiure 

The taints and blames upon myself 

Foi t<ti'vtnji‘i s to niv nature. S^ak. 


2. {Med.) The state of a part too closely strAT-A-RITIFM^1-TRY, n. [Gr. erpard^ an 

constricted. Ditngkson. army, t\ntO‘”^<:y rumbef, and pirpovy iiioasure.] 

5TRAN-GIJ'RI-0tJs, «. Pertaining to the stran- “f* (hauiDg up an army or boiiy of iiieu 

gury. [r,] Che 7 j 7 ie. geometrical figure. C7'abl>, 

}TRAN'GI>^-RY (strilag'gu-re), w. [Gr. <rrpffyyoiYj/« ; SI RAT-5-(Ttfer'{C, ) tyrpnrgytiriKds.'l 

erpny^y arpayydsy a drop*, and oZpov, urine ; L. It. STRAi’-P-(4ET'1-CAL, j {Mil.) lielatiug to, or cf- 
straiK/urix'y \ Vt. strangui'te.'] fccted by, strategy ; strategic, [r.] Uu. Hev, 

1. [Med.) ruit, .» <i. > in voidins urine, sTKAT-6-<jiiT'I-CAL.LY, ad. By means of strut- 
which issues onU i\ c:o’»-«.. Dimglisoti. r,. V * 


which issues onlv ,> c:od^. Ihmglisoti. «». loy muams ui sin f 

2. {Hot.) A disease in plants produced by ^ Lc. Jiu 

tight ligatures. Loudofi. aTRAT-g;-(4£T'|CS, n. pi. {Mil.) Military taC' 

strap, n. [A. S.jtropp; Cut. atrop, a rope, a ' Scnexalship ; strategy. Th. Campbell 


halter; Ger. sttdppe, st7'Uppey streijctiy a strap; 

Ban. stroppe-, Sw, atropp-, Icel. L. STRA-TilS’J-CAL, J «yds,‘'a‘ ’general 7 Yr. airttl' 

Btntppua, ^romua, a strap, from Gr. arpf^s, giqite.) [MU'.) Pertaining to, or performed by 
oTpfWitor, a hand, acord; oTof^w, toturn,totwist.] strateirv (Ju 

1. A long, narrow strip of leather, cloth, or ^ « . 

some similar material ; a thong Shak, STRA-TL<y^lCS, n.^^. (MiJ.) Stratcgetics ; strat- 


ticB ; generalship ; strategy. Th. CamphelU 

STRA-T^^S-'IC, ) crparriytKt^ ; ffrp«r- 

STRA-TL^'I-CAL, > ay6iy a general ; Fr. strati^- 
giqiio.] (Mil.) Pertaining to, or performed by, 
strategy. Qu. Re%\ 


2. A strip of leather for sharpening razors, Rode, 

&c.; a strop; — usually written strop. Sfnart. STRAT'jp-QllST, 7 i, [Fr. stratrgiste,] One who 
^ 3. {( at'p.) An iron plate placed across the is versed in strategy or military tactics, to. 
junction of two or more timbers for securing ^ ^ 

them together. Weak. ^TRA-TK 'GUSy n. [L., from Gr. arparvy6s ; «rrp«- 

4. {Naiet.) A piece of rope spliced round a anny, and dyia, to lead,] {Gr. A7tt,)Th.& 

block to keep its parts together. Dafia. commander of the army ; a general. Mitford. 


hem togetlier. ^ Weak. 

4. {Naiet.) A piece of rope spliced round a 
lock to keep its parts together. Daiia, 


block to keep its parts together. Da 7 za. commander of the army ; a general. Mitford. 

5. (Sot.) The flat part of the corolla of a strAt'E-GY [dtittt'o-Jl', Sm. Wb. Crabb, Wr . ; 

Imulate floret : —va. grasses, an appendage of 8tr»-t«'j?, P. Cge.l, n. [Gr. orfaTvyia ; erpargyts, a 

the sheath; hgula. (Srav. general ; It. ; Sp. estrafepio ; Fr. stmtA 

6. (Afr/.) A decorabon of worsted, si^, gold, j,,-*.] The science or the art of miUtary 

or aiU-er, worn on the shoulder without an command, or of conducting complicated mili< 

epaulet. Stocqucler. movements ; generalship ; military science ; 

FRAp, V. a. [i. STRAPPED ; pp. strapping, military tactics. Glos. of Mil. Tei'fns. 

^ y.. -* 1 , * * t 7 STRAtii, n. [Vlt, ijstrad; Gae). srath.] A valley 

i* with X strap. JMi7%so7i. considerable extent, through which a river 

2 . To bind or fasten mth a strap. or stream runs. [Scotland.] Jamieaon. 

51 '1 anarnteTi nn errart * l-n c+wrtrt lA/varih-t- *- -* 


strap, V. a. [i. STRAPPED ; pp. strapping, military tactics. Glos. of Mil. Tei'fns. 

,. .. -.v . . Tj STRATH, Jt. [W. ysfrad; Gael. wofA.] A valley 

a Oiastise S strap. JMmaon. considerable extent, through which a river 

2. To bind or fasten mth a strap. or stream runs. [Scotland.] Jamieaon. 

3. To sharpen on a strap ; to strop. Wright. 

STRjSP-PA'DO, n. [It. afraMKtfo, a pull, the Thoj the gUaing ghMU uuboaa-d troou. CoJlma. 

Strappado; stra^^pare, to pull; Fr. estrapade.) STrAtiFSP^Y (stiftth'sp?), ?». [From the district 
A military punishment formerly inflicted, by of Strathspey.) A lively Scottish dance in 
which dislocation of joints was usually effected. which two persons arc engaged : — also the 

It consisted in hoisting the soldier with his music, or air, to which they dance. Ja7nie$on. 


of Stt'Uthspey.) A lively Scottish dance in 
which two persons arc engaged : — also the 
music, or air, to which they dance. Ja7nie$on. 


ground. 


Stoeguekr. 


STRAP-PA'DO, 17. a. To punish or torture by, or 
as by, the strappado. MtUon, 


estraAifkacion% Fr. strat^catwii.) The process 
of stratifying, or the state of being stratified ; 
, arrangement in strata. LyeU* 

MtUon. sxeAt'(-PIBD (-ftd), ».«. Formed into a stra- 
tum, or composed of strata, or layers. P. Cyc, 


Syn.— Strawjg-er is a person not known, wlietlier \ STRAp'P|;R, n. 1. One who straps. 1 turn, or composed of strata, or laj 
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STUAT'I-FORM, a. In the form of a stratum^ or 
of strata ; stratitied. Phdlips, 

STKA'l’'l-FY» V. a. [L. stratum and faciOy to 
make ; It. stratijicare ; Sp. estratificar ; Fr. 
stratijterl [i, STiiATiPiri) ; pp. stratifying, 
STttAriFiJBD J 'J’o I’oiMi into a stratum, or 
layer ; to arrange in strata, or layers. IIilL 

STltAT-l GRAPiri-CAL, a. Pertaining to stra- 
tography. Murchison* 

STRAT-(-GRAPH'{-CAL-LY,ae?. In a stratigraph- 
ical maimer. ’ l:^edgtmck, 

BTRA-TOC'RA-CY, n. [Gr. at^arhs, an army, and 
/cpaVfw, to rule; Fr. stratocratie,] A militaiy 
government; government by military chiefs and 
an army. Guthrie* 

STRA-TOG'RA-PriY, n. [Gr. orporrff, an army, 
and to describe.] A description of armies, 

or of whatever relates to them. Todd. 

STRA-TON'IC, a. [Gr. Gr^ar6^, an army.] Per- 
taining to an army ; military ; warlike. Wright. 

STRA'Tl’M, n. [L.] pi. strI't^; Eng. stra'- 
; — the latter rarely used. [L. sternOf stra- 
tus, to spread.] {Geol. & Min.) A bed or layer 
of any thing, as of rock, gravel, &c. Woodioard. 

STRJt’TUS, n. [L. sterno, stratus, to spread.] 
{Mcteoi'ologg.) An extended, continuous, hoii- 
zontal layer of clouds, the under surface of 
which sometimes rests on the earth, forming 
mists and fogs. llotoard. 

t STRAUGHT (stiSiwt), old^re^. & p. from stretch. 
Stretched. Chaucer. 

STRAw, n. [A. S. streow, streaw; But. sti'oo; 
Frs. sfre; Ger. stroh, Dan. straa^ Sw. str^i 
Icel. stra. — Gael. smhh. — See Strew.] 

1. The stalk, stem, or culm of giain after 
being threslied. “ II<iy and sttaio.'* Bacon. 

Pleased with a rattle, tickled with a sU aw. 

2. Any thing proverbially worthless. 

Of which I V, ill not bate one tiraw. MufWtras. 

Sfraio has a plural with reforenco to snijjle 
straws 5 but it is generally used collectively. Smai t. 

In the straw, lying iti, as a mother ; In child bod. — 
Man of straw, an inolhciout poraou : — an miagiuary 
person. Dnjden, 

straw, V. «. To strew.— See Strew. Todd. 

straw -BAII v, n. Fictitious or worthless bail. 

STRAw'-BED, n. A bed of straw. Holdsxcorth. 

STRAw'DIjIR-RY, n. [A. S. straw-hcrie, streow- 
herie\ strcoioian, to strew.] {Bot.) A name ap- 
plied to stcmless, perennial plants, with nm- 
ners, of the genus Fragaria, and to their fruit, 
which is very delicious. Gray. 

TVlid strawberry, a name indiscriiniiiatoly applied 
to Fraffana Virfrnnanu, olhorwise called scarlet straw- 
berry, and to Fitrtrana re»ca, otlioiwihC called JUpine 
strawberry, wood strawben tj, and JCng’litb strawberry. 

Gray, Wood. 

STRAW'B5R-RY-Bf>SII, n. (Dot.) A low, up- 
right, or struggling Americ.in shrub, having 
bright grpon leaves and rough pods, crimson 
when ripe ; JSuongmus Americanm. Gray. 

STRAW'B5R-RY-PEAR (-pir), ». (Bot.) A plant 
of the West Indies, bearing a fruit which is 
slightly acid, sweet, pleasant, and cooling j 
Cactus triangularis. Loudon. 

STRAW'BJPE-RY-TREE, n. {Bot.) A name ap- 
plied to evergreen shrubs of the genus Arbutus, 
— especially to Arhifm unedo, an elegant, har- 
dy, evergreen shrub, native of the south of Eu- 
rope and of the Levant, bearing bright yellow 
and red berries, studded with little projec- 
tions. Louaoti 

TRAW'-BUILT (-Mlt), a. Built or made of 
straw. “ Their straw-built citadel.'* Milton. 

STRAW'-c6L-OR, n. The color ot straw; a 
whitish yellow. Bncg, 

STRAW'-c6l- 9RED (-fcfil-vrd), a. Of the color 
of straw ; light or whitish yellow. Shah. 

STRAw — cCt-TI^R, n. A machine for cutting 
straw into chaff for fodder. Farm. Ency. 

straw'— DRAIN, n. A drain Blled with straw. 

STRAw'— hAt, n. A hat made of straw. Ure. 


STRA W'-PLAt, n. Platted or twisted straw. 

Straw-plat, chip, and grass for hats*. Smimonde. 

STRAW'-BTONE, n. [J/m.) A mineral found 
in granite in Bohemia, of a straw color, and 
disposed in silky, radiating fibies, composed 
chiefly of silica, alumina, oxide of manganese, 
protoxide of iron, and iron. Dana. 

STrA W'-STOffED (;-stuft),ct. Stuffed with straw. 

straw'- WORM (-wUrm), n. A worm bred in 
stiaw, Johrwon. 

STRAw'Y, a. Pertaining to, consisting of, or 
resembling, straw. Boyle. 

STRAY (sria), u. n. [‘‘The same word as straw, 
and means to spread, to dispe7'se.” Richardso^i. 
— A. S. streowia^i, streawian, to strew; — sire- 
dan, to disperse.] {i, strayed ; pp. straying, 

STRAYED.] 

1. To go from the common or direct course ; 
to deviate ; to wander ; to rove ; to ramble ; to 
roam ; to range. 

In wildcrnesa and wasteful deserts strayed. S/tenser. 

Where Thames among the wanton valley itrays. Denham. 

Six ayed from tliose fair Aelds. D> f/den. 

2 To swerve from rectitude; to err. “We 
have erred and strayed.** Convtnon Prayer. 

t STRAy (stxa), V. a. To make to stray ; to cause 
to wander ; to mislead. Skak. 

stray (stra), n. L The act of straying. 

I would not fiom your love make such a stx ay. Shak. 

2. An animal that has stray^cd, or is found 
wandering and unclaimed. “ Impounded as a 
stray.** iShak. “ A st7'ay of bullocks.” Addhofi. 

STRAY, a. Strayed ; gone astray ; wandering un- 
claimed ; as, “ A stray horse.” [Colloquial.] 

STRAY'^R (stra'er), n. One who strays ; one 
who rambles about ; a wanderer. Fox. 

STRAY'ING, n. The act of wandering or going 
astray.* “ Irregular sU'aymgs.** Bp. Ilojjkms. \ 

STREAK (atrck), n. FA. S. strica, strioe, a stioko, 
a lino; Dut. str(‘ek\ Ger. strich; Dan. strey i 
Sw. strek. — Gael, strioa, a streak.] 

1. A lino or long maik of a color different 
from that of the ground ; a stripe. 

What envious «/» eaks 

Do lace the severing clouds m j ondcr east ! Sficde. 

2. {Naut.) A range of planks running fore 
and aft on a vessel’s side ; a stnike. Dtma. 

3. (J/m.) The color of the surface of a min- 
eral where it is scratched. Dana. 

STREAK (striSk), V. a. [t. STREAKED ; pp. STREAK- 
ING, STREAKED.] 

1. To form streaks on or in ; to mark or vari- 
egate with streaks ; to stripe. 

A mulo adnnmhly streaked and dappled with white and 
black. Samlys. 

2. i* To Stretch ; to extend. Chapman. 

STREAK,!?, n. To run fast. [Vulgar, U. S.] Boss. 

STREAKED (strfik'^d or etrCkt), p. a. Having, or 
marked with, streaks ; striped; streaky. 

STREAK 'Y, a. Marked or variegated with streaks ; 
striped;* Streaked. ^ Dryden. 

STREAM (strSin), n. [A. S. stream ; Frs. strame ; 
But. stroomi Ger. Sr Ban, strom; Sw. stromi 
Icel. straumr . — W. ystrym ; Ir. srea9nh, sreav.) 

1. A running water ; a flow of water ; a cur- 
rent ; a course : — a river ; a brook ; a rivulet j 

Strrams never flow in vain? where stream abound. 

How laughs the land witli various plenty crowned I Oowtwr. 

2. Any fluid or liquid flowing in a course ; as, 
“ A stream of gas ” ; “A stream of molted lead.” 

3. Any thing issuing and procccdii^ con- 
tinuously. “ A stream of words.” Dryden, 

He followed the stf'cam of people. Johnson. 

4. A regular series or succession ; course. 

The very stream of hi* life, Shak. 

Syn. — . Stream and currewt both denote a fluid 
body in progressive motion, but in stream, the length, 
and in cuneiif, the running, is the prominent idea. 
All rivers and brooks are streams, with currents of 
greater or less rapidity. A large or small stream) 
a rapid current ; a water course, or course of a river. 

STREAM (strSm), t?. n. [A. S. stf'eamian.'l [t. 
STREAMED ; pp. STREAMING, STREAMED.] 

1. To flow; to move in a current, as water. 

YThere rivers now . 

Stream, and perpetual draw their humid train. Milton. 


2. To emit or pour out a current, as of tears. 

Then gratelul Greece with sireaminy eyes. Dope 

3. To issue in a sticam or continuously. 

From opening skies nmy bfreatiu/iy glories shine Pope 

4. To extend ; to stretch out or float in a long 
line. “ With streaming locks.” Thomson.. 

STREAM, V. a. 1. To pour in a stream or current. 

She at length will sO com 

Some dew of grace into my witlieroU hoai t. Shak, 

2. To mark with colors in long tracks; to va- 
riegate with streaks ; to streak ; to stripe. 

The herald’s mantle is sf / eaoted with gold. £acon 

To stream, a buoy, {J4%ut.) to drop it into the wa- 
ter. Dana* 

STREA.M -ANjGH-OR, 71. {Naut.) A small anchor 
used for warping, and sometimes for mooring 
by, in a river, &c- Dana. 

STREAM'-CA-BLE, n. {Naut,') The hawser or 
cable of a stream-anchor. Mar. Diet, 

STREAM'jpR, n. 1. A long, narrow flag, which 
streams or floats in the wind ; a pennon. 

Ilis brave fleet 

With silken streameis the young Fhuibus fanning. Shak, 

2. The aurora borealis in the form of a beam. 

He knew by the sti earners, that shot so bright. 

That »ph its were riding the northern ligiit. W. Scott. 

3. {Minmg.) One who works in search of 

Rtr c am-tin . 1 ^atsott 

STREAM' FiO’L, a. Abounding with streams or 
currents of water. Drayton. 

STREAM'-rCE, 71 . A continued ridge of pieces 
of ice, running in any direction. Simmonds. 

STREAM'D?:!’, n. A small stream; a brook; a 
rivulet; a rill. Thomson. 

STREAM'— TIN, n. (A/f:7i.) A very pure native 
bin oxide of tin occurring in detached, rounded 
masses in the lowgiounds of Cornwall, whither 
it had been carried from its original vein, and 
rounded by the action of water. Miller. 

STREAM'- WORKS (-wUrka), n pi. The name 
given by Cornish miners to alluvial deposits oi 
tin ore, usually worked xu the open air. Ure. 

STREAM'y (stiGm'?), a. 1. Abounding with 
streams ‘or cun ents of water. Prior. 

2. Flowing in a stream or current. “His 
nodding helm emits a streamy ray.'* Pope. 

STRiEK, t?. a. To lay out for interment, as a 
dead body. [Local, Eng.] Bay. 

STREET, 71 . [A. S. strat\ Frs. strcte\ But. 

straat , Ger. strasse ; Ban. ^rade. — W, ystrad ; 
Ir. <S|* Gaol, sraid, araide. — It, strada, a street; 
Sp «Sr Port, estrada, a causeway ; Fr. ostrade.—^ 
Froni L. stcr7io, atratxfs, to spread, to level. 
Ntoi/ter. — From I.. st7^7igo, 8trictu8,to stretch, 
whence strait. Cotgrave. Richardson.] A 
public way in a city or a town, passable by car- 
riages. “ The streets of Home.** S/tak, 

Into the etreets flXKi lanes of tho city , Lvke xiv. 21. 

STREE!’'~DOOR, 71 . A door, as of a house, onen- 
ing into the street. Hawkins, 

STREET'-PA-CING, a. Pacing or perambulating 
the street or streets, Cowper, 

STREET'-WALK-PR (strSt'wSLwk-er), 7 %. A com- 
mon prostitute ; — so termed from her practice 
of walking the streets at night. 

STREJET'-WALK-ING. n. The practice or the 
crime of a street- walker. Clarke. 

STRBBT'WARD, } Formerly an officer having 

STRiiiT'wARD, S the care of the streets- Cowell 

t STRBIGHT (strat), a. Narrow. — See Strait. 

t STRBIGHT (strat), ad. Strictly. SpeTwer. 

STRBIGHT (strat), n. A strait. Gascoigne. 

t STREIGHT'^IN (stifit’en), t?. a. To contract ; 
to straiten. —See Straiten. Drayton. 

STEfeL’JTZ, n. A soldier of the ancient Musco- 
vite militia. [R-] Brands. 

STRJgl-LlT'ZI-Aj ^ genus of splendid 

evergreen, herbaceous plants, natives of the 
Cape of Good Hope. Loudon. 

fSTRENE, «. Hace *, descent; strain. Chaucer. 

strength, n. [A. S. slrmgtk, ttremh\^ 
straiig, streng, strong. — See Strono.] 
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1 . The state or the equality of being strong ; 
active power ; force ; might ; vigor. 

Hast thou pw on the horse strength? Hast thou clothed his 
neck with thunder’' Jbft xxxix. 19. 

O, it IS excellent 

To hove a ffiant’a 'Strength , but it is tyrannous 

To u^e it like a giant. ^^hnK , 

2. Passive power , power of resisting force. 

Our castle’s Utength 

Will laugh a siege to seoi u. A’/trtA'. 

3. Intellectual or mental power ; energy. 

Aristotle’s large views, acuteness, 'ind jM-net-.i'-ion of 
thought and strength of judgment, few ]ia\ c o<j,iiJiiieii Luck e. 

4 . That which sustains ; support ; security. 

I will love thee, O l^ord, my strength. !*>•. xviii. 1. 

5. Spirit ; animation ; courage ; fortitude. 

I ftel new strength withm me rise- J/Uton, 

6 . Force in writing; vigorous or forcible style ; 
nervous diction; energy; nerve. “Denham’s 

Waller’s sweetness.” Po2)e. 

7 {Fme Ai^ts.) Boldness or vigor of concep- 
tion 01 treatment. Fan holt. 

CaiacLi’s 'strength, Correggio’s softer hue, 

Paulo’s ft ee stiokc, and Titia.n’s warmth dtvmc. Pope. 

8 . Potency a ^ienor: as, “The strength of 

tea ” ; “ The o * wine.” 

9 . Moral or I'‘a ' 'Oice. validity. Johnson. 

10. Argumentative force ; cogency. ^Strength 

and soundness of reason.” ^ Hooh. 

11. Confidence imparted by any thing. 

The allies, afiei • i'- I '■ - " • ^ upon the 

Strength ofit, to ni/ ' ' i 1' < i ' i i*- ■ < i iMismiig 

campaign. AUiUMu. 

12. Brightness ; vividness ; brilliancy. 

Out of his mouth w'ont a sharp two-edged sword, iiiid hii 
countenance was iia the sun shiiieth iii his stiength Jier. i. Jd 

13. Military or naval force ; armament. 

Nor was Iheie any other ifivvif/Z/i designed to stand sihout 
his iughiiesb thuii one i cgimoiit. Clcit cnaoa. 

14. A foi tification ; a fortress ; a fort ; a strong- 
hold. “ Betrayed in all his strem/thsP Denham. 

He thought 

This inaccessible high atrentfth to have poiacd, Milton, 

15. Means of support ; maintenance of power, 

Whi* t’ ‘ hrd -d n -M I n a r-.- <■’ of ‘‘o us you are pro- 

-i C ■ o, ,. •( .1 . s, .i ■ . o •••/. Spnit. 

Syn. — Strsiiiftk and force d -noto potoer in exor- 
cise, and capable of being o.verto(I ; and they are 
propoitios of both l)o<ly and mind. Strrng-th is mlor- 
nnl, and capiible of exertion j force is power e.x.erted. 
A person may iiiive strength to luovo, hnt if bound 
vvitJi raids, lie lias not the power, Viffor^ <as well as 
Birengtli and loice, h a property both of body and of 
mind , enerffi) lies only m the mind. Strengt/if fnree^ 
or rigor of body or mind ; stergnth of timber, of iron, 
of hramly, of the will, ui .hi.'.-Iuii'mi j strenffth or 
force of argument or of language , strength or energij 
of character , force of habit or of circuinstaiicos. 

+ STRENGTH, V. a. Tu strengthen. Da7M. 

BTRfcNGTH'BN (strgng'thn), v. a. [t. STiu-iNOf th- 
en hd; pp. STHENOTHENINO, STJtENOTKE.VKI).] 

1 . To tmake strong or stronger ; to add or im- 
part strength to ; to fortify. 

He hath strengthened the bars of thy Rk,tes. Ps. cxlvu. 13. 

2 . To impart health to ; tr, invigorate. 

The Lord will strengthen him upon the bed of languiHh- 
Ingi thou wilt make all his bod iii Ins sickness. Ps. xli. 3. 

3. To confirm ; to establish ; to settle. 

Whose own example strengthms all his laws. Pope. 

4 . To animate ; to fix in resolution ; to im- 
part confidence to ; to cheer ; to enliven. 

Charpe Joshtm, and oiiooitrag'^ him, and strenaihm him; 
fbr he shall go over bufuic this piuiile. JJeut, iii. 

5. To make to increase in power or security. 

Let noble Warwick, Cobham, and the rest, 

With powerful policy sttmgtlwn themselves. Shak, 

Syja, — Whatever adds to the strength strenpthens ; 
— discipline and exercise strengthen the body and 
mind. Whatever gives strength for a particular oni'^r- 
gency, fortifies ; relnrion fortifies the mind against 
adversity. Wiiatover adds to the strength so as to 
give it a positive degree of sriength invigorates j as 
morning exercise in fine weatiier moigoratea* 

8 TR£NGTH'BN (strSng'thn), V. w. To grow strong. 

The disease, that shall destroy at length, 

UrowB witli lus growth, md strengthens with his strength. 

Pope. 

STR£NGTH'EN-^:R (strSng'tlm-§r), 1. One who, 
or that which, strengthens. Temple^ 

2 . A. medicine that strengthens. Qui^icy* 

STR£ngth'EN-Ing, p. a. Imparting strength. 

STRjgNGTH’FtyL-Nfiss, n. Fulness of strength; 
great strength, [n.] West. Rei), 

tSTRSNGTH'lNG, n. A fortification. Wichlijff^e. 


STRfiNGTH'L^SlS, a. Wanting strength ; xx'euk ; 
powerless; feeble. Boyle, 

STRENGTH 'Njpa, 71. A strengthener. Johnson. 

t STRENGTII'V, a. Having strength; strong; 
powerful; mighty. li> Gloucester. 

t i?TKg-NCr'l-Ty, n. [L. slrenuitas; sfrenimst ac- 
tive.] Activity; nimbleness. Bailey. 

f^TRKN'l.i-tiOS (Hir 6 n'yu-us), a. [L. sii'vuutis, fi om 
Gr. strong, * rough ; It. strcntto\ .Sp. 

esltenito.] 

1. Boldly or zealously active; vigorous; spir- 
ited. “ A rich man and a streoiuons.** Chapman. 

2. Zealous; ardent; earnest; energetic. 

He lesolves to be htreanous for taking off the test. 

STRfiN'r-OfJS-LY, ad. In a strenuous manner ; 
ui gently; ardently; vigorously. Brotone. 

STRBN'U-< )t' 8 -NESS, n. The state of being sti cn- 
uous ; zeal; earnestness; aidor. Scott. 

STREP' ijlNT, a. [L. strepo, strepeiiSi to moke a 

noise.] Noisy; clamoioiis. [it.] Shmistonc. 

fSTREP 'fiR-uiJS,<a;. Loud; obstreperous. 

STR^PS-iP'T^l-KA, n. [Gr. oTpf 0 w, to turn, to 
twist, and Ttngdv, a feather, a ■^ung.] {Ent.) An 
Older of insects the larva) of vhich live in the 
bodies of bcCsS, wasps, etc-, and are distinguished 
by having the anterior pair of wings tiMnsfonni'd 
into a jiair of shoit, slender, contorted appen- 
dages resembling naii*ow' balances. Baird. 

STREJ^W, n. [From A. S. streeCy a stretch, vio- 
lence, or from distress. Johnson. — From dis- 
tress. Richardson. — 8 ee Distrain, and Dis- 
Tli KHH.l 

1. t Distress. “ His heavy Spense7% 

2. That wdiich strains or constrains, foice; 
strain ; — x'iolence. 

Thu fiinglf-twinoil oonls may no such stress endure 

As cables braided threefold may. .Su/tev. 

By stre\a of weather di iven . urnden. 

3. Impoitance; force: — accent; emphasis. 
Consider how groat a he laid upon tills duty. Atterburg. 

Syn. — Seo Emphasis. 

t STRESS, V. a. To distress. Spenser. 

STRr:TCn (htrScli), V. a. [A. S. sfreccaii ; streCy 
striei'y straight ; Dut. sti’ekken ; Gcr. strccken ; 
Dun. stKckke'y Rw. str(«‘k(i\ Old Eng. strakcy 
strateh. — L. sB'uiffo.] [/. STitETCiiEl) , 
sruii’.* " : :« •' .» 

1 . T'.d' *,'•< \*i ‘ • , tomukctcnsc. 

Who hath sU etched the hue upon it? Job xxxviii. $. 

2. To draw out or c.\lend in breadth, or in 
all directions ; to spread ; to expand ; to display. 

Loth the Jinwk fly by thy wisdom, and stretch her wliigi 
town! Us the MmtU i Jeh xxxix. 

Jt Is he that sittetli upon tho circle of the earth. . . . that 
stretchclh out the heaveua as a curtain. A<t. xl. ZJ. 

3. To extend; to reach. Stretch out thine 

hand upon the waters.” E-rod. vii. ID. 

4. To extend too far; to strain; to exagger- 
ate. “ To a text.” Johnson. 

STRETCH, V. n. 1. To be extended ; to be draxvn 
out ; to extend itself ; to reach. 

As far as stretchc.s any ground. Gower. 

Will the line stretch out to the crack of doom ? .Slhitk', 

Your dungeon sb etching fhr and wide beneath. Milton. 

2. To be extended or bear extension without 
breaking, ns an elastic body. 

The inner membrane . . . would stretch and yield. Boyle, 

3. To go or strain beyond the truth ; to ex- 
aggerate. Gov. of the Tonyue. 

STRETCH, 71 . 1, The act of stretching; exten- 

sion; reach; extent. 

ITo thouplil to swim the stormy main, 

ett'h of arms the distant fchore to piiin. Drj/itm. 

This is the utmobt sti etch that nature cun. 0» anrilUt. 

2. Effort; struggle; strain. Addison, 

They put a lawful aiitliority upon the stretch. I? Estrange. 

3. Course ; direction, as of seams of coal in 

mines. Wrighf, 

4. {Na?d.) Progress of a vessel under a heavy 
press of sail, and close-hauled. Mar. Diet, 

STRfiTCH'^iR, n, 1. One who, or that which, 
stretches or extends. Chapman, 

2. {Masonry.) A brick or a stone laid hori- 

zontally with 'its length in the direction of the 
face of a wall. Brands. 

3. {Naid.) A piece of wood placed across a 


boat’s bottom, inside, for .an oarsman to place 
his feet against m rowing. — a oross-piecc 
placed between a boat’s hides, to keep them 
apart when hoisted up and griped Dana. 

4 . A frame for carrying a person m a redimng 
posture ; a litter Clarke. 

6 . One of the rods of an umhrolhi, which .ite 
attached at one cud to the i ibs, and at the other 
to the sliding tulie. Cyc. 

STRETOII'iNG-GuURSE, 71, {Masonry.) Acouise 

or row of stretchers. Britton. 

II STREW (stifi or stm), [atui, N. J, Ja.. K. Sin. C . ; 
stio, IF. E. Fly 0 . a. [Goth, strairan; A S. 
streoiciany sf reawict7iy to .strew; strcdaiiy strey fitly 
to spread; Dut. strooyen; Gei. streiicn ; Dan. 
stroe ; Sw. stro ; Icel. stra. — Gr. <?rpwi-» cm, ffr<j<5i- 
vvpi ; Old L. strao ; L. sterno, stratus. — “ This 
word expresses the rustling produced by the ac- 
tion of strewing or siireadiiig strmr.'* Adduny.] 
[l strewed ; 2^P- STumviNG, sruKwr.D.] 

1 . To spread by scattering; to scatter; to 
stiow. 

Others cut down branched fumi the tioes, and '.tfeiccd 
tlicni 111 the way. Jlatt xm. S. 

2 . To cover or overspread by being scattered- 

The snow that deicb the top of Pindub i.ttew S/n'tiser. 

3. To scatter something, as tlo^^ers, on. 

I thought thy biidc-bed to ]iii\ t* decked, sweet uuiitb 

And not have t,lnweil th> pa\e. Sfnik. 

II STilEV\”|NG (stiu'iiis or slro'inkO, H. 1. The act 
of one who, or that which, sticws 

2 . ISoriiething strewed or to be sti owed. 

JSti e wingi lUt. d for grav cs. 

3. Litter for cattle. IVic/Jt/fe. 

|1 + STRE\V'MBNT, n- Any -tliing strewed, as in 
decoration; strewing “■ — Shak. 

S7'ItVAyn.t pi fiTniM, [L.] {Arch.) A chan- 


nel or gioove of a column. 


Fair holt. 


ST Hi 'JR (htiTe), pi channel Syfarrotesf^ 

1. {Xat.Jhst.) Small channels or furrows m 

the shells of coeklcs, scallops, d:c. Boyle, 

2. {.irch,) Fillets between the flutes of cob 

unms, iftc. Clarke. 

3 . {Med ) Large purple soot-'i. ••o'-omidingthe 

marks produced by the o' a ’s ap- 

pcnring under the skin in certain malignant 
fo^Qr!>\ vibices. Dimylison, 

Ciliary striiCy (Aiiat.) ciliary procesftC^. DtutgHsoa, 
STRI'ATR, V. a. [L. slrio, slriatus.) To furnish 


i'.yrE, I 1 . Having, or formed m, striic ; 

I'.VT-ljin, J ehann " ' 


STUi', 

STRl'.VT-^in, ^ ehannelled ; grooved. Woodioard. 

2. {/.old.) Noting a surface painted or im- 
pressed with narrow transveise st^eak^./hY(7l^/^*. 

3. {Fine Arts.) Disposed in ornamental lines, 

parallel or wavy. Fairholt. 

4. {Bot.) Marked with slender, lungitndiii.il 

grooves or channels. Gi'ay. 

STRf-A'TION, 7 ^. Striature [r.] Clarke. 

STRI'A-TURE, ti. [L. sti'iatnra.) The state of 

being striated ; striation, [it.] Woodward. 

fSTRlCK, n. [Gr. orptyf, a scrcech-owl ; L. 
strix.) A bird of bad omen. S 2 )aHser. 

STRIcK, V. a. To level with a strickle. N. Bacon^ 

STRlOK'EN (strlk'kn), from strike. Struck- — 
See Strike. 

STRlCICTON (Htrlk'kn), p. a. 1. Smitten ; wound- 
ed; afllicted. 

, Lonsf since 

1 was a deer that left the lierd. Cowjicr. 

2. Advanced in years ; far gone, 

Joshua was old, and stricken in years. Josh, xhl, 1. 

STrIc^KLE (atrlk'kl), n. 1. An instrument to 
strike off the surplus from a heaped measure, as 
of grain ; a strike. Holme. 

2. A stone or instrument for whetting a 

scythe ; a rifle. [Local, Eng.] Grose. 

3. A tool used m moulding pipes, Simmonds. 

STrIck'LBR, I n. a strickle or strike. [Local, 

STRlCK'LpSS, ) Eng.] Wright. 

STRICT, a. [L. strictus\ strin^Oy to draw tight, 
to strain; It. stretto; Sp. estnUo. — A. S,Ji4r«c, 
straight, rigid. — Sec Strait.] 

1 . Drawn tight; tight; close; strained; tense. 

We feel our fibres grow strict or lax according to ilio ►wte 
of the mr. Artiuthim. 
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2. Exact ; accurate ; precise ; careful ; rigor- 
ously nice. “ watch.” Milton. 

3. Severe ; rij^orous ; stringent ; stern. 

X#* n V children from the beginning, 

t'-'c w ! M . • I. .1., ■»« , :c .■■).' LocK^, 

4. Confined; limited; not extensive. 

As they took the compass of their commission stiteter or 
larger, so their dealings were more or less moderate. Jlooker, 

6. {Bot.) Straight and narrow. Gray. 

Strict settlement^ {Enst. Law.) a settlement of an 
estate upon a parent for life, with rernaiiidor to Ins 
first and other sons successively in tail, including; the 
appointment of trustees to preserve contingent re- 
mainders. BarrUl. 

Syn. — Stnctf exacts and accurate are commonly 
used in a good sense ; sruerc, riij-o/ ouSt stem, and riyid, 
moie commonly, but not always, in an ill sense. 
Strict dhsciplinariiin ; exact statement ; accurate ac- 
count ; senere trial , rigorous punishment ; stem coun- 
tenance , ri^id discipline 

^TRICT'LY, ad. In a strict manner; tightly; 

closely ; “ exactly ; r ''e'l'-rtelv : precisely ; — se- 
verely; rigorously; ^ ‘.:r iit’j. 

STRICT'N^SS, 71. 1. The state of being strict ; 
tightness ; tenseness ; closeness. Joh7tson. 

2. Exactness; ligorousiicss; precision. 

Eufluhius, who is not in strictness to be reckoned with the 
Ante-Nic(*iies. Waterland. j 

3. Severity ; rigor ; rigorousness. Bacon. 

STRIct'URE (strXkt'yijr), n. [L. stric6ura\ Fr. 
strict (ire."] 

1. A stroke ; a touch ; a mark; a sign. 

Ceitam passive stnotwres, or signatures, of that wisdom 
which hath made and oidercd ad things with the higiicbt 
reason. linh. 

2, A touch of criticism; a critical reiniiik ; 
animadvei sion ; censure. 

To what puiposc nie these sirV''**-'’ To i ar-"-'* • 'd 'fr l 
one. Thejr tend to hlmw the « \ > » e. i> .>»m , 

8 01 son il meat of individuals, ana conijcq.uentiy the inent or 
ic tiggi egu te. A'ncu . 

3. t iStiictncss ; rigor. Shak. 

A man of stricture and firm abstiuoncc. Shak. 

4. (Mad.) A contraction oT some tube or duct, 
as of the (esophagus. JJtmylison, 

Syn. — See Animad version. 

STRIDE, 71. [A. S. sttmle ; strccda?t, to spread-] 
Act of one who strides ; a long step ; a straddle. 
“ A manly S/iak. 

STRIDE, V. 71. [A. S. stridan, stredan^ to spread.] 
[i. STllODK or STllII) ; pp. HTlliniNG, STRIDDEN 
or sTiiri).] 

1. To walk with stridc.s or long steps. 

Mtirs IP the iniddh* of the ohicld 

I- giui I'd, iiiifl s!, uit «. .ihnitf 1 ho liiiuid ru-ld. Bryden. 

2. To straddle ; to place the feet far opart to 
the right and left. Johnson. 

STRIDE, V. a. 1. To pass by a stride. Ay'hutJmoi. 

2. To straddle; to get or to sit astride on. 
** To stt'ide your steed.” Bhak. 

STJil'BORf n. [L.] A harsh, shrill, grating, 
whizzing, or creaking sound. Drijdcn. 

STRlD'U-LO&S, «. \h.stridukis.’] Making stri- 
dor ; liarsh, grating, or creaking, [h.] Hall. 

STRIFE, n. [Old Fr. estrif. — See Strive.] 

1. The act of striving; struggle in opposi- 
tion; contention; contest; conflict; discord. 

Where envying and strife is, there is confusion and every 
evil work. Janm ili. JO. 

2. Contrariety ; opposition ; disagreement. 

“ The strife of acid and alkali.” Johnson. 
Syru"- See Conflict, Disagreement. 
tSTRlFE'PiyL, a. Contentious. Spenser, 

STRrOAy n, ; pi. STJRff&js. [L., a wmdrowP) 

1. UdotA A straight, hair-like scale, nensloio. 
2. (Arch.) A fluting of a column. Brande. 

STRjt^'l’^DJE, n. pi. [Gr. erraiy^f arpiyySfj an owl ; 
L. strtXf striffisr^ (Omith.) A family of birds 
of the order AccipitreSy including the sub-fam- 
ilies Sur7iints, Bubonmee^ Symiintxt, and Striyi- 
TisB ; owls. Ch'ay. 

STRl^'lI*, n. [L. striffilis ; strinffo^ to draw tight, 
to graze.] A scraper for the skin : — a flesh- 
brush. Hoblyn. 

STrI§1'iL-L6SB, a. (Bot.) Beset with rigid bris- 
tles ; — a diminutive of strigose. Grog. 


STRI-QrJ\rM, n. (Omith.) A 
sub-family of birds of the or- 
der Accipitres and family 
St7'igidtB\ owls. Gray. 

fSTRlG'MSINT, n. [L. strig- 
me7itnm.^ That which is 
scraped off ; a scraping. 

Bromic. 

STRf-GOSE', a. [L. stnga^ a Strix flammea. 
windrow, a furrow J (Bot.) Beset with stout 
and appressed scal^like or rigid bristles ; strig- 
illose. " Gray. 

STRI'GOys, a. (Bot.) Strigose. Cla7'ke. 

STRIKE, V. a. [A. S. astnean'^ Frs. strica; 
Dut stri/Vtcn; Gcr. streichen ; Ddn. stryge; Sw. 
Stryka.] [i. STRUCK ; pp. STRIKING, STRUCK or 
STRICKEN. — Stricken is nearly obsolete, except 
as a participial adjective.] 

1. To hit with some force, as with the hand, 
or wich something held in the hand ; to act up- 
on by a blow ; to give a blow to ; to smite ; to beat. 
The servants did strike him with the palms of their hands. 

Mai k nIv. ()5. 

One of them . . . drew a sword, and struck a servant of the 
high pi lost, and smote off his car. Matt. xxvi. 51. 

2. To throw by a quick motion ; to dash ; to 
cast. 

Th(*y shall take of the blood, and strike it on the two aide- 
posts, and on the upper door-post. Bxod.yXu 7. 

3. To form by impression ; to stamp ; to im- 
press ; to imprint ; — to mint ; to coin. 

Some very rare coins strurk of a pound weigJit. Arbvtknot. 

4. To thrust ; to cause to penetrate ; to shoot. 

He shall grow as the hly, and i^tnke forth his roots as ] Leb- 
anon. //ob. xiv. 5, imi ffinal i ending. 

5. To give, as a blow or stroke ; to deal ; to 
inflict- ** Do you but strUxC the blow.” Shak. 

6. To punisti, as by blows ; to afflict. 

To punish the lust is not good, nor to stnke piincos for 
oqiutv. iVor.xvii. tiO. 

7. To cause to sound by blows ; to begin to 

beat ; — commonly followed by zip. “ Strike up 
the drums.” Shak. 

8. To produce by a sudden action. 

Sti ike a tenor through the Stygian strand J>i i/den. 

9. To affect suddenly in some particular man- 
ner ; to uuprc.ss. ** Struck with horror.” Waller. 

.^tnke ho- voting bone?, 

Ye "i with laiiu'iiess. Shak. 

Nice wotks of art ainke and surprise us most upon tlie 
first view. AUi%rhurif. 

10. To make and ratify, a s a bargain,; — prob- 

ably from a ceremony of the Romans of strik- 
ing or killing a victim in making a compact. 
** To sf7ikc perpetual leagues.” Philips. 

11. To lower or take down, as a sail, u flag, 

or n tent. IJrgdon. 

12. To level with the lop of the measun* with 

a strike or strickle, as gram. Wright . 

13. (Joinery.) To run or form with a plane, 

as a moulding- Wright. 

To strike hands with, to make a treaty or compact 
with j to join, .hb xvli, 3. — To strike a docket^ 

Law.) to Iiavo an ciitiy made at tlie baiikrupi-ofiico 
of an affidavit and liond in bankruptcy, ns a potition- 
er. — To strike a jury, (law.) to constitute a special 
jury by oacb party striKiiiK out before ilic clerk, out 
of court, a certain number of names from a list of 
j:^orfi prepared by the clerk or master of the court, so 
as to reduce it to the number of persons roqiiiiod by 
law, who are to lie summoned and returned as jurors 
by the sherift*. BurriU. — To strike off^xo ©rase or re- 
move, as from an account, Skak. — To separate by 
a blow or any sudden action. Strike off hw licad.” 
Shak. — To print ; to issue from the press. — To strike 
out, to produce by a blow or collision. *‘My pride 
struck out new spaikles of her own.” Drydrn, — 
To blot out ; to erase ; to efface ; to expunge. Pope. 
— To bring to light. Johnson, ^To form at once as 
by a quick effort. Pope. — To strike, sail, to atop 

S rogress ; to go no farther. Shak. — To strike v/;, to 
egin, as a tune. 

STRIKE, V. n. 1. To make a blow or blows. 

I cannot strike at wretched kerns. £hak. 

2, To hit ; to collide ; to dash ; to clash. 

Holding a ring by a th-ead in a glasn. tell him that holdeth 
it, it shall strike so many time& against the side of the glass, 
and no more. Bacon. 

3. To sound by a blow or blows ; to sound, as 
with a hammer ; to sound by percussion. 

Clocks may strike, and bells ring. Grew. 

4. To pass with a quick or strong action or 
motion ; to dart; to shoot. 

Till a dart strike through his liver. Pron. vii. 28. 
It began, raining, and I stnuk into Mrs. Vanhomngh’s and 
dined. Smft. 


5. To run or dash against the shore, a rook, 
or other object, as a ve.s&ei. 

The admiral galley, wherein the emperor was, stiuck 
upon a sand, and tliei q stuck fast. RjioUes. 

6. To lower colors or sails in token of respect, 
submission, or surrender; — to yield. Skak, 

'T'l - 1 •.I'-r..'** f.« o k ' r L.n. is ready to strike to that of 
JO. '’J' ■ '.11 Bwift. 

7. fTo break forth. “It struck on a sudden 
into such reputation.” Goc. of the Tongtte, 

8. To cease from work, in order to extort 
higher wages, as workmen ; — to disobey ; to 
revolt ; to mutiny. [Modern.] Smart, lioget. 

To strike at, to make or aim a blow at ; to attempt 
to strike. Skak, — To sti ike home, to give an effective 
blow. Shak. — 7’o strike oi, to enter suddenly: — to 
recede within the suifaco; to disappear. Cfarke. — 
To strike tn with, ti> conform or agree to. South, — 
To strike out, to rove; to wander, to make a sudden 
excursion. Burnet. — To strike up, to begin to play 
on a musical instrument. “ Come, harper, strike up,^^ 
Swift. 

STRIKE, n. 1. The act of striking; a stroke. 

2. t A bushel ; four peeks, Tvsser. 

3. An English dry measure containing four 

bushels. Svm7no7ids. 

4. A stick 01 instrument with a straight 

edge for scraping oft the surplus from a heaped 
measure, as of grain ; a strickle. Palmer. 

5. fAn iron spear or stanchel in a gate or 

palisade. Britton. 

6. f A handful. “A strike of flax.” Chaucer. 

7. A cessation from work, as of workmen, in 

order to extort higher wages ; — a revolt ; a mu- 
tiny [Modern.] Clarke. lioget, 

8. (GooL & Mmmg.) The direction or line 
of heating of strata w'hich is always at right 
angles to their prevailing dip ; the direction of 
any horizontal line on a stratum. LyeU. Ansted. 

By the strike, by the level measure, or measure not 
lieapod up with articles, as is usually done with po- 
tatoe..,, apples, &.<•., hut having what was above the 
level scraped otf. “ Ciaiiberrh s and all other bo v- 
shall be moaaiuod by the Atri/ie.” Imids of Massaehu- 
setts. 

STRIKE'RLCJCK, 7i, A plane shorter than the 
jointer, used for shooting a short joint. Moxon. 

STRiK'Efl» One who, or that which, strikes. 

STRlK'lNG, a. Affecting; surprising; wonder- 
ful ; impressive ; extraordinary. 

Tliough color be tlic lowest of nil the constituent parts of 
bcouty, yet it is vulgarly tlio most atnking. Spetive. 

STRiK'jN<;-LY, ad. So as to affect or surprise ; 
surprisingly*; impressively. Warto7i. 

STUIK'ING-NERE, n. The power or the quality 
of affecting or surprising. Todd, 

STRTk'LB, n. A strickle ; a strike. Cla^'ke. 

S^rRl'Ni;, n. [A. S. strong, string ; But. st7*ong ; 
Gcr. stra7ig\ Dan. strezig \ Sw. strong*, leel. 
stro7igr. — Ir. sra7ig*, Gael, sreang, — 

Hungarian istrafig ; Slav. stro7ia, struzia, — It. 
stringa, a lace, a tie. — Gr* crpdyya), to twist ; L. 
stringo, to draw or bind tight.] 

1. A slender rope or band ; a small cord ; a 
twine ; a thread ; a line. 

Thou, lago. wlio hast had my pam 

As if tiic atHngs were tliiae. Skak, 

2. A ribbon ; a flUet. 

Bound Ormond's Itoee thou iiest the mystio strinior# Prior, 

3. A cord of a musical instrument. ** An in- 
strument of ten strings.*' Ps, xxscui. 2. 

4. The cord or line of a bow. 

They make ready their arrow upon tlxe string, Ps. xi. 2. 

5. A nerve ; a tendon. 

And straightway his cars were opened, and the string of his 
tongue was loosed. Mark vit. 35. 

6. A flbre, or small, slender root. 

Duckweed putteth forth a little strbig Into the water fSrom 
the bottom. Bacon. 

7. A thread or cord on which any things are 

filed. Stillingfeet. 

8. A number or set of things filed on a thread 
or cord ; as, “ A string of beads.” 

9. A number of things placed or following 

in succession , a series , a concatenation. “ A 
string of propositions.” Johitson. 

10. The tough substance that unites the two 
parts of the p ericarp of leguminous plants. Wr, 

11. (Mimng.) A small branch of a lode or 

vein. Aizsted, 

12. (ShipJruilding^ The highest range of 

planks in a vessel’s ceiling. Mar Diet. 
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15. {Arch.) A string-coTirse. Britton. 

Tq have two strings to one^s bom^ to have two expedi- 
ents ; to have double advantage or seciiiity, Htidihras. 

STRING, V. a. [t. STRUNG stringing, strung 
orSTRiNGDu. — Stringed is little used except as 
an adi^ective.] 

1. To fuinish with stiings, cords, or tendons. 

Hath not wise Nature sti iinu the legs and feet? Gay. 

2. To adjust or tune the stiings of; to tune. 

Here the muse so oft her harp hath *<0 wiy. 

That uot a mountain rears it:» liead unsung. Adthson. 

3. To put or place on a string ; to file. 
‘‘Orient pearls at random stmngJ" Sir W. Jones. 

4. To make tense or firm ; to strengthen. 

Toil strung the nerves, and purified the blood. Diyderu 

6. To deprive of stiings or tendons. ClaiJze. 

STRtNG'-BEAN§, n.pl. Green beans cooked and 
eaten with the pods ; so called from the stringy 
substance ’^vhich is stripped from the back of 
the pods m piepanng them. [U. S.] Battlett. 

STRING —BOARD, n. {At'ch.) A board with its 
face next to the well-hole in a staircase, and 
receiving the ends of the steps. Brande, 

STRING -COURSE, n. {Masonry.) A narrow, 
hoiizontal, and slightly piojecting course in a 
wall of a building. Britton. 

STRINGED (striugd), a, 1. Furnished with sti ings, 
as a musical instrument. Isa. xxxviii. 20. 

2. Produced by strings or stringed instru- 
ments. “ The stringed noise.” Milton. 

STRIN'^IINT, a. [L. stringo^ stringenSf to draw- 
tight ; Sp. astringente.) 

1. Drawing tight ; binding ; contracting. 

The serpent twisting round their stringent folds. Thomson. 

2. Severe ; rigid ; ligorous ; strict. Roget. 

STRlN'^?NT-LY, ad. In a stringent manner. 

STRING 'jpR, n. 1. One who strings; one who 

makes, or furnishes with, stiings. 

The bowyervho made the bows, the fletcherwho made 
the arrows, and the sh ingar who made the strings. iWer es. 

2. f A fornicator ; a wencher. Beau. FL 

3. pi. {Ship-buildtng ) Strakes of plank 

wrought round the inside of a -vessel, close to 
the under sides of the beams, and serving as a 
shelf to rest the beams on. Ogilvie 

STRIng^-HALT, 71. {Farriery.) An 
twitching or convulsive action of '. * * • )y 
which the hind leg of a horse is bent, principally 
observed when the horse first comes from the 
stable, and gradually ceasing after he has been 
exercised ; — called also sp^'mg-haXt. Youatt. 

STRlNG^J-NfiSS, 71. State of being stringy 

STRING'L^SS, a. Having no strings. Skak. 

STRING '-PIECE (-p6s), n. 1. A piece of timber 
in a bridge. Clarke. 

2. {Ar'eh ) That part of a flight of stairs which 
forms its ceiling or soffit. Ogiliie. 

STRING'Y, a. 1. Having strings; filamentous; 
fibrous,’ “ Stringy parts of roots.” Grew. 

2. That may be drawn into strings or threads, 
as a glutinous substance ; ropy. Wiright. 

STRInG'Y-BARK, n {Bot.) The name given in 
Australia to a tree, the bark of which is used 
by the aborigines to make canvas and cordage ; 
Eucalyptus robusta. Eng. Cyc. 

STRIP, V, a. [A, S, hest7'ypan\ Dut. stroop&iiy to 
ravage, to strip ; Ger. str&ifeii.) \i. stripped or 

STRIPT ; pp. STRIPPING, STRIPPED Or STRIPT.] 

1. To take or tear off or away, as a covering ; 
— sometimes followed by off, emphatically. 

To strip bad ImbitiJ fiom a corrupted heart is stnpping off 
the skin. Gilpin. 

2. To deprive of covering ; to make naked ; 
to^ lay bare ; to uncover ; to denude ; — usually 
with o/* before the thing taken away. 

Quick let me strip thee of thy tufty coat. Thomson. 

The moment they saw the king enter, they sitipped them- 
selves ia great haste, being covered before. Cook, 

3. To make destitute ; to deprive ; to divest ; 
to despoil; — usually with o/* before the thing 
taken away ; as, “To strip ouq of his fortune.” 

The thoughts of things, stripped of these specific differ- 
ences. Locke. 

4. To rob ; to plunder j to pillage. ** A thief 

stripped the house.” Johnson, 

6. To milk very clean so as to leave no milk 
in the dug ; to milk dry, as a cow. Wright. 


To strip off, to tear or take off ; as, “ To strip off 
the bark of a tree.”— 7b strip from, to take away 
from ; — t to deprive of. 

Ills unkindness. 

That stnpt her/7 oni his benediutiun h^hak. 

— ^ To separate from sometlung adhesive or con- 
nected. “Men who exaimue not sciupuJously their 
own ideas, and ship them not from the marks men 
use foi them.” Locke. 

STRIP, V. n. To take off the covering or clothes ; 
to uncover ; to undress. Ash. 

STRIP, 71. A piece, shred, or slip, taken or torn off; 
a narrow shred ; a long,ndiiow piece. Bp. Hall. 

STRIPE (strip), V. a. [Dut. st7'epe7i ; Ger. streifen. 
— Perhaps the same as strip. Richardson.'\ [t. 

STRIPED ; pp. STRIPING, STIUPED.] 

1. To diversify with stripes ; to variegate with 
streaks, bands, or lines of dufeiciit colors. 

Whose body is cariously stnped with equal lists of black 
and wlutc. Dampwt . 

2. To beat so as to leave stripes ; to lash. 

Johnson, 

STRIPE, 71. [Dut. sti'epe ; Ger. streif\ Dan. strihe.) 

1. A narrow dnusion or space of dillerent 
color from the adjoining substance ; a line, 
band, or maik of color ; a stieak. 

These strip&> are two or three fingers bioad, . . , one v hite 
and one black. Uampio . 

2. A mark made on the body by a lash or 
blow ; a wale. 

Cruelty marked him with inglorious stripes. TJiom^n. 

3. A blow or lash, as with a rod or a whip. 

A body cannot be so torn with stii^ies^ a mind with re- 
meni bi anca of wicked actions. liayti ard. 

STRf'P^D, a. Having stripes, coloied lines, or 
streaks; streaked; as, “ A cloth.” 

STRIP'— LEAF, 71. Tobacco from which the stalk.s 
have been removed before packing it. Simmo7ids. 

STRIP'LING, w. [Dim. of strip, — a small strip 
fiom the mam stock oi stem. liichardso7i.'] A 
male child in the state of adolescence ; a l oy. 

As "v. hen young striplings whip the top for sport. Dryden. 

STRIP'P^R, 71. One who strips. Sherwood. 

t STRIP'PjglT, n. A little brook, HoUnshed. 

STRlP'PING§, n. pi. The last milk, at a milking, 
taken from a cow ; after-milking. G) ose. 

STRItcH' ?L, n. A strickle. — See Strickle. 

STRIVE, V. n, [Dut. streven ; Ger. st7-ebe7i ; Dan. 
strcche \ Sw. strrifea. — Gael. strigh.'\ Ji. strove ; 

pp. STRIVING, STRIVEN, f STRIVED.]” 

1. To make an effort ; to exert one*s self ; to 
endeavoi ; to labor ; to toil ; to try ; to aim. 

0| - V .n T -..rl /.wT«-.v,r7~ yon tO tO eXltCT 111, hO- 

y. I.'* • . ».i ■ leek to cuter. Laio. 

■ • • • » I » .•« ! the gospel. Horn. xv. yo. 

St I wuig to better, oft we mar what’s well. Shirk . 

2. To contest ; to contend ; to struggle in op- 
position to another ; to oppose ; — with oqninsi- 

^ or lolth before the person or thing opposed. 

Do as adversaries do in law; 

.V' > r '•,*-''1 . ’i; * cn* * Iri-.k n« Shak . 

W \ I ' I f I /• / ■n,..- h •' ' ./oft xxxm.lS. 

Now private pity strove unth public hate. Denham. 

3. To vie ; to be comparable ; to compare ; to 
emulate ; to contend in excellence. 

Nor that sweet grove 
Of Daphne by Orontes, and the inspired 
Castalian spring, might with this Paradise 
Of Eden strihe, Htlton. 

SyzL.— See Aim, Endeavor. 

STRlV'gR, 7%. One who strives. Glanmll. 

STRlV'lNG, n. The act of one who strives ; con- 
test; stiuggle; endeavor. 

Labor and disquiet, strivings and temptations. Bp Tavlor. 

STRIV'ING-LY, ad. In a striving manner ; ^^ith 
struggle ; with contest. Huloct, 

STRTX, 71. [L., fntn Gr rrr'y?, a night bird ; — so 
called from its "hr'eKi'u ci'.] 

1. ( Ornith.) A genus of owls. Gray. 

2. {Arch.) A channel in a fluted pillar. Wright, 

STR6B-I-LA'CE0US (-shus, 66), a. {Bot.) Per- 
taining to, or resembling, a strobile. Gray. 

STr5b'ILE, n, [Gr. ; L. strobilus', Fr. 

strobile.} (Bot^ A collective fruit in the form 
of a cone or head, as that of the hop and the 
pine. Gray. 

STRO-BIl'I-FSRM, a. Having the form of a 
strobile or vegetable cone. Craig. 


STROB'I-LfNE, a. 
cone-shaped. 


Pertaining to a 


strobile ; 
Wright. 


STRO'CAL ) ^ shovel used in the glass 

^ (trade, having a turned-up edge, 
fcTRU OLE, / suited to filling the pots or moulds 
SITIO'KAL, ) from the chests or harbors of ma- 
terials. Simmoiids, 


j t STROKE, old pret. of strike. Struck. Sidney. 

STROKE, [The old pret, of i/tc. See Si nric^'.'' 

1. Act of one who, or that which, ''tiikc'i, 
sudden eilect of forcible contact ; a blow ; a 
knock. 

How bowed the woods beneath their sturdy n/nolel Oi ai/. 

2. A sudden disease or affliction. 

At this one sU oke, the man looked dead in law. Jlai tv. 

3. The moment of striking; — applied to a 

clock. What is ’t o’clock? 

Upon the stiole of four. Shak. 

4. The touch of a pencil. 

■p . jjQ more 
: . -I ■ ‘ . ■ I ■ Coicper. 

5. A successful attempt ; a masterly effort. 

mi, i._i,-,. „ of poetry, wi'on r*‘”''rgedartfti’lv.Tno'*t 

• fj >r'\ ». 

6. An eftect suddenly or unexpectedly pro- 
duced. Johnson. 

7- Power; efficacy ;rinfluence. [r.] Ray. 

He has a great stioAe with tlie render, -vihcn he condemns 
any of my poems, to make the world have a better opinion 
of them. Dr >jden. 

8. A single movement of a body through a 

certain short space, as that of a pen in writing, 
of an oar in rowing, or of a pi&ton in a steam- 
engine. Smwionds. 

9. A scries of operations or efforts ; as, “ A 

good stroke of business.” Bi'ockett. 

STROKE, V. a. [A. S. stracan\ Dut. stt*ooken\ 
Gqx. streicheni Dan. stiyge, Sw. stryjea', led. 
stryuka. — See Strike.] [t. stroked; p27. 
STROKING, stroked.] 

1. To rub gently in one direction with the 
hand, — as by way’ of kindness or endearment. 

He dried the falling drops, and, yet more kind, 

He hfro/i fit/ her cheeks. Dryden. 

One doth not stroke me, nor the other strike. B, Jonson 

2. To make smooth. Sma7't, 


STROK'jgR, n. One who stiokes or rubs gently 
with the hajldi_ Warburtou, 

STROKES'MAN (stroke'-), n. The person who rows 
the aftmost oar in a boat, and gives the stroke, 
w’hich the rest are to follow. Mar. Diet. 


STROK' ING, n. The act of one who strokes ; act 
of rubbing gently with the hand. Woltoii. 

STROK']NG§, 71. pi. The last milk of a cow which 
is milked clean , strippings. Ash. 

STROLL, V. n. [Contracted from sti’aggle. Rich- 
ai'dson.] [i. strolled; pp. strolling, 
srijOT T To stray about ; to ivandor ; to 

r.pi.hle . to rove idly ; to roam. 

’T ih she \\ ho nightly strolls with sauntering pace. Gay. 

Syn. - See Wander, 

STROLL (stroll, n. The act of one who strolls or 
roves about ; a ramble ; a roving, Todd. 

STROLL'jpR, n. One who strolls ; a vagrant ; a 
wanderer ; a vagabond. Swift. 

STROLL'JNG, p. a. Koving from place to place ; 
wandering ; as, “ A strolling play-actor.” 

STRO'MA, n, [Gr. ar^iiipa, a bed.] {Bot.) A 
fleshjy body, found in fungous plants, to which 
fl.occi are attached. Lmdley. 

STRO-MAT'IC, a. [Gr. errpeoparets, patchwork.] 
Miscellaneous. Wright. 

STROMB, n. An animal of the genus Stromhm. 

The strorrib are carrion-feeders and very active. JBatrd. 

STR5m'BITB, n, {Pal) A fossil shell of the 
genus Strombus. Humble. 

STR5M-BU'H-FC3RM, a. [Gr. er^dppos {(rrpltjita, to 
turn), a top, and L. forma, form.] (GeoL) 
Shaped like a top. Smart, 

STJR6m*BUS, n, [L., from Gr. arptpfos, a snail- 
shell, also the snail ; arpiipis, to twist, to turn.] 
{ZooL) A genus of marine gasteropodous spi- 
ral molhisks, having a thick, oval-oblong shell, 
conical in front and behind, and the right lip or 
external border dilated, and with a sinus a little 
behind the canal. Rang. 
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STRUMA 


STROM'5Y-5R-iTE (str»]n'e-er-lO, n. (Mfn,) A 
dark, steel-gray, sectile mmeial, sometimes crys- 
tallized, and consisting chiefly of sulphur, sil- 
ver, and copper, — so named from the chemist 
Stroineyer. Dana. 

f STROND, n. A shore ; a bank ; a strand. Shak. 


STRONG, a. [.V. S strong^ strang, streng, sttfeng ; 
Frs. Strang ; Dut ^ Dan. strenq^ severe, rigid ; 
Ger. strenge ; Sw. strang. — Strong is the past 
part, of the verb to string. — “A sttong man 
IS a man well-sz^; ungJ^ liickardsoa.l 

1. Having great physical ability to act or to 
endure; vigorous; forceful; muscular; sinewy; 
robust ; hale ; healthy ; stout ; hardy. 

That our oxen may he stronfi to labor. Ft., cxli v. 14. 
Sound and sti Qn>j in constitution. Ecvlm. xxx. 14. 

2. Able to resist attack ; well fortified. 
** Within Troy*s stro}ig immures.” _ S?iak. 

3. Having great power to act ; having mental 
power or means for any thing; having great 
resources ; able ; powerful ; potent ; mighty 


Those tliat are strong at sea may easily bring them to what 
terms they please. Aadibon. 

I was sti ongp) in prophecy than in criticbm. Dryden. 


Alii-' a’l'cn evi men '"■o s.'roao, 

Ntj I ‘I i-i lui jiU'i'U’c luiig 


Woi chwoj th. 


4, Moving with force or rapidity ; violent ; 
forcible ; impetuous ; as, “ A strong wind.” 
p..* 1 - v.;- Thames; 

^ 1 . ,■ Fno). 


5. Forcibly acting on the mind or imagina- 
tion ; cogent ; forcible ; impressive ; conclusive. 
Strong reasons make strong actions. ShaX. 

This is one ol the stronget-t examples of a personation that 
ever was. liaaon. 


6 . Ardent ; eager ; zealous ; hearty. 

The knight is a much strortgei toiy in the country than In 
town. Addison. 


7. Having the peculiar quality in a great de- 
gree; as, ** Siroijp tea ” ; “ Stroup lye.” 

8. Containing much alcohol ; intoxicating ; 
as, “ Strong liquor ” ; “ Strong drink.” 

9. Forcibly aflecting some particular sense, 
as the sight, the taste, or the smell ; as, “ Stroyig 
light ” ; “ Strong butter ” ; “ Strong scent.” 

10. Substantial, but not of easy digestion. 
Strong mest belongeth to them that are of ftill age. Jleh. v, 14. 

11. Of binding force ; confirmed ; valid. 


ungodly custom, grown strong^ was jg 

12. Violet; vehement. “He offered up 
prayers with stro7ig ciying and tears.” Heb. v. 7. 

13. Finn; compact; not easily broken. 


Full on his ankle fell the pondeious stone. 

Burst the strong nerves and crushed the solid bone. rope. 


14. Forcibly e.vpressed ; having much mean- 
ing; energetic. 

lake het sweet voice is thy harmonious song; . 

As high, as sweet, as easy, and as ati ong, Smttn. 

15. Supplied with foiccs; having a force. 

He was, at his rising from Exeter, between aix and seven 
thousand strong. Bacon. 


16. Effected by strength. “I wot not by 
what strong escape.” SJmk. 

Syn. — See Able, Cogent, Firm, Hearty, 
Powerful, Robust. 


STR 6 nG'-BAcKED (-bSkt), a. Having a strong 
back. knaves.” Drgdm. 

STRING —BASED (-bSst), a. Having a firm base. 
“ Strong-based promontory.” Skak. 

STRONG —B 6 d-IED (-b3d-d;d), a. Having a sti ong 
body. “ Strong-hodied trees.” Cowley. 

STRONG —B 6 x, n. A coffer or safe for holding 
money. Roget. 

BTRONG'-COL-ORED (-kai-lvrd), a. Having 
a strong color or strong colors- 

STROng'JPR (strSng'ger), a. Comparative of strong. 

STROng'^IST (strSag^gest), a. Superlative of strong. 

STRONG'— fIst-JJD, a. Having a muscular hand ; 
strong-handed. Arhnthnot. 

STRONG -HAND, n. Force \ strength ; violence. 

Take what they needed by strong-hand. liateigh 

STRONG -H And- 3 :D, a. Having strong hands ; 
having a strong support. Johnson. 

STRONG' HOLD, or STRONG '-HOLD, n. A place 
of strength *, a fortified place ; a fortress. Q. R. 

Stronghold is formed from the adjective strong. 
and the noun hold, a place of custody or a fortified 


place. Hold also means a grasp or seizure ; and when 
in this sense, it is preceded hy strong, strong and hold 
aie propel ly printed os separate words, as m the iol 
lowing quotation - — 

Had not the eternal King omnipotent 

Fjtnn his tfroHf; hold of neaven. high overruled 

And lunitetl then might Mdton. 

But stronghold used in the sense Oi. a fortress oi , 
foi titled place, is often printed in three different | 
modes, viz. as two sepdrate words, or as one woid, 
either with or without a hyphen ; thus, strong hold, 
strong-hold, stronghold , and all these three modes are 
supported by respectable authority. 

STRONG'ISH, a. Sometvhat strong. Byron. 

STRONG'-LCngED (-langd), a. Having strong 
lungs. Blair. 

STRONG'LY, ad. With strength; powerfully; 
foi cibly : — with firmness , firmly . — vehement- 
ly ; violently ; eagerly. 

STR0NG'-MIND-5D, a. Having a strong mind ; 
of powerful intellect; sensible Scott. 

STRONG —POUNCED (-pounst), a. Having pow- 
erful talons, as an eagle. Thomson. 

STRONG'-RIBBED (-ribd), a. Having strong ribs 
or sides. Shak. 

STRONG -SfiT, a. Firmly compacted. “ His 
body strong-set and fleshy.” Swift. 

STRONG -SMELL-ING, a. Having a strong scent 
or smell. “ Strong-smelling odors.” Cowley. 

STRONG'— VOICED (-volst), a. Having a strong 
or deep voice. Wright. 

STRONG '-WA-T^:r, n. Distilled spirits. Bacon. 

STR6N'TI-A (strSn'she-a), ; [From Stron- 

STRON'TT-AN (suon'slie-^ii), ) tian. in Argvle- 
shire, where it was first found.] {Chem.) A 
gray, porous, alkaline earth, resembling baryta, 
becoming a hydrate by exposure to air, and con- 
sisting of oxygen and strontium ; the protoxide 
of strontium. Graham. 

Mrafe of strontia, a salt used in the preparation of 
fireworks, to give a splendid crimson color to their 
fldiiies. Miller. 

STRON'TI-AN-fTB (strSn'she-fin-ft), n. (Min.) 
The carbonate of strontia ; strontites. Dana. 

STRON-Ti'TE§, n. (Mtn.) Strontianite. Dana. 

STRGN-tIT'IC, a. Belating to, or containing, 
strontia. Ure. 

STRON'TI-CtM (stiba'she-um), n. (Chem.) A mal- 
leable metal of a pale yellow color, resembling 
barium, and forming the base of strontian. Miller. 

StnmtiMjn decomposes water with the evolution 
of hydrogen, and, when heated in air, it bums with 
a yellowish fiaine, omitting sparks. MiUer. 

fSTRddK, old pret, from Struck. Dryden. 

STROP, n. [Gr. a twisted rope ; arpiilxo. to 

twist, to turn — See Strap.] 

1. (Nattt.) A piece of rope used to surround 

the body of a block, and for other purposes ; — 
usually written strap. Todd. 

2. A leather on w'hich a razor is sharpened ; 

— written also strap. Simmo7id$. 

STROP, V. a. H. STROPPED ; pp. stropping, 
STROPPED.] To sharpen, by means of a strop, 
as a razor ; to strap. Th. Hood. 

STRO'PHi; (strS'fe), [Gr. crpoipfj ; arpiipia, to twist, 
to turn ; L, stropka ; Fr. strophe.l (Poetry.) A 
division of a Greek choral ode answering to a 
stanza, sung during the evolution and dancing 
of the chorus, from right to left, towards one 
side of the orchestra, and answering to the an- 
tistrophe, which was of the same length and 
metre of the strophe. LiddeU Scott. 

STR6pH'1C, a. [Gr. arpo^iicor.] Relating to, or 
consisting of, strophes. Beck, 

STR5pH'|-Q-LATE, )a. (Boif.) Noting a seed 

STRdPH'I-Q-LAT-^ID, ) furnished with a stroph- 
iole; carunculate. Balfour. 

STRf)PH'l-6LE (strof*-), n. [L. sdrophiolum^ dim. 
of stropMuni (Gr. orpdifnov). a chaplet.] (Bot.) 
An irregular protuberance on the surface of 
some seeds about the hilum ; caruncle. Bindley. 

STRbPH' U-ttfS, n. [Med.) An eruption of red, 
or sometimes whitish, pimples, occurring in 


early infancy, chiefly about the face, neck, *»nd 
arms, surrounded by a reddish halo, or inter 
rupted by patches of cutaneous blush.Dwwy/iso^^ 

STROIJo'ing, n. A coarse kind of cloth used in 
the Anieiican Indian trade. Me Kenney. 

fSTRbUT, u. 71. [See Strut,] To swell out; to 
look stately; to strut. Drayton. 

t STR01)T, V. a To swell or puff out with pomp ; 
to enlarge by affectation. Bctcoii. 

STROVE, i. from strive. See Strive. 

STROW (stro), V. a, [See Strew.] [t. stPvOWED ; ‘ 

pp STRO WING, STRO WED or STRO WN.] Tostrew. 
Thick as autumnal leaves thats^rozo the brooks 
In Vallombrosa. Milton. 

STROVVL, V. n. To stroll. — See Stroll Gray. 

t STRoy, V. a To destroy. Tmser. 

STROcK, i. & p. from strike. See Strike. Dryden, 

Struck juryt (La«j.) a special jury selected bystiiking 
from the panel of jurois a certain number by each 
party, so as to leave a number required by law to try 
the cause. Boumer. — Struck hi years, affected by 
years ; aged , old ; stricken. , Shak. 

fSTROCK'EN (strak'fcn),p from Faiifax. 

STRtJCT'Li-RAL (stiukt'yur-^l), a. Relating to 
structure. * Sat. Mag. Cooper. 

STRirCT'URE (strfikt'yur), n [L. sfructura; 
sti’uo, structits, to construct; It. st?'itttiira; Sp. 
estri/rtura , Fr. sti'ueture.'] 

1. The act or the practice of building. [r.J 

Till the last farthing is In structure spent. Drvden. 

2. Mode of building or forming ; manner of 
construction ; make ; arrangement. Dryden 

Want of insight into the strnctwi e and constitution of the 
ten aqueous globe Wooduard. 

3. A building; an erection ; edifice; fabric. 

There stands a structure of majestic frame. Pope. 

A co’unm oi an obrl sk. if formed of many stones, is a 
st\ vf tui • , bi.i not SiO ii u be of a single stone. Bntion 

4. (Aiiat.) The arrangement of the different 
tissues or organic elements of which animals 
and vegetables are composed. Dunglison. 

Syn. — See Edifice. 

STROCT'V-RIsT, n. One who makes structures; 
a builder, M. Brit. Rev, 

STROdE, n. A stock of breeding mares ; a stud; 
— written also strode, [r.] Bailey, 

STRlJ’G'GLE (strug'gl), v. n. [“ Perhaps a dim. 
from the verb to streali. or stretch.** Richardso7i,] 
[i. struggled ; pp. struggling, struggled.] 

1. To act ^^fith effort; to labor intently; to 
endeavor arduously ; to strive ; to contend ; to 
contest ; as, “ To struggle with the waves.” 

And viah and struggle, as they pass, to reach 

The tempting stream. Milton, 

2. To writhe in difficulty or pain ; to labor in 
difficulties ; to be in agonies or distress. 

’Tis wisdom to beware, 

And better shun the bate than struggle iu the snare. J>ryden. 

STRtJ^G'GLE, 71. 1. The act of struggling ; labor; 
great exertion ; vigorous effort, or endeavor ; 
contest ; contention ; strife ; conflict. 

Those unnatural sirnggles fbr the chair which have dis- 
turbed the peace of this great city. Atterbury, 

2. A writhing in difficulty or pain ; tumultu- 
ous distress ; agony ; distress. 

They are only the uneasy struggles of a man fast bound 
and fettered. WoUerUand, 

Syn.— -See Conflict. 

STRCG'GLSR, n. One who struggles. Martin. 

STRCtG'GLING, n. The act of striving or con- 
tending. “The strugglings of my soul.” Hoole, 

STROg'GLTNG, p. a. Striving ; making efforts ; 
contending ; as, “ A struggling man.” 

STRtTLL, n, A bar so placed as to resist weight 

Loudon. 

STRtJM, V. 71 . To play noisily and unskilfully on 
a musical instrument ; lo thrum. [Local.] Roget. 

STRU^MA, n. [L. struma', struo, to builo-j 

1. (Anat.) An enlargement of a gland ; — par- 

ticularly goitre, ox an enlargement of the thyroid 
gland. Dunqlison. 

2. (Hof.) A swelling or irregular protuber 

ance at the extremity of the petiole next the 
blade, or on one side of the base of thc^ theou 
of a moss. Bindley 
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STRUMOSE 

STRtJ-MOSE', I a, [L 8h*umo8m“\ flfe<:Z.)^3.vmg 
R'Pi?n'ivTOTTS S swellings ia the glands ; scrofn- 

STRO'MOUS-NESS, n. The quality of being 
strumous. Clarke. 

STRCM'P^IT, 71. [Gael sii'umpatdt strtopacJi . — 
Dut. strontpotf a chamber-pot iSkinner^ A har- 
lot; a prostitute; a bawd ; a punk, Sha/c. 

STRt}M'P?T, a. Like a strumpet - false; incon- 
tinent ; unchaste. Shak. 

+ STRCm'P?T, V. a. To debauch , to whore. Shuk. 
STROM'STRCtM, n. A noisy musical instrument ; 

— so called from its sound. Dampier . 

STRfJNG, i. 8c p. *om sti'inp. Sec String. Gap. 
BTRtJN'TAIN, n. A tape made of coarse worsted, 
less than an inch broad. [Scot.] Jamieson. 
STROse, n. Along craft used for transport on 
the inland waters of Russia. Simmonas. 

STRCt, V n. [Ger strotzen, — ‘ Perhaps frorn 
straughtf past part of stretch,** JRichardsoii,] 
[l. STRUTTED ; pp, STRT^TTING, STRUTTED.] 

1. To walk with affected dimity; to stride 
pompously ; to swell with stateliness# 

Does he not hold up his head, and strut in his gait? SJiak. 
2 To swell ; to protuberate, 

+ 1 V, with money rise, 

"l u L .1 , 1 . equal size. J>ryaen. 

STROt, n. 1. An affectation of stateliness or 
dignity in walking ; a pompous stride. 

V,.. c:iv,iri(|r|DP orviiTiteiiTrifteB and an un- 
fs* tii ' r I i" v 'v, I ' Swijt. 

2, (Arch.) A piece of timber placed obliquely 

in the framed part of a building, serving to keep 
a main beam in its proper situation; — called 
also brace, and stretcTang-piece. Britton. 

STRC-THI-0'NE§, n pi. [Gr. arpovdds, a bi^; 
h fjtiyas arpovOSg, the great bird, the ostrich.] 
(^Ornith.) An order of birds incapable of flight, 
with very short wings, and long, strong legs, 
including the family Struthionidce. Gray. 

STRt)^~TSJ-dJV*J-DJSE. n. pi. [See Struthi- 
ONES.] \Omiih.) A family of birds, including 
the sub-families Sit lUJiiojiida, Apte}ygi7i^ &na 
OtidincB ; ostriches. ^ 

STR U- THJ- 0 -J\rl ' JV'.S'. f*. 
pi. [See* Strutkto 
NES.] (Omith.) A sub- 
family of birds of I'.Q 
order Struthio7f,es J.n'i 
family Sty'vthionida : ; 
ostriches. 

STRti'THl-Ofjrs, a. [Gr. 
arpobdetos ; arpovQos, a 
bird ; L. stntfheus.'} Relating to, or resembling, 
the ostrich. Brande. 

STROt'T^R, n. One who struts Todd. 

STRCtT'TJNG, The act of one that struts. Coo/5;. 
STRtj’T'TINO-LY, ad. With a strut , Tauntingly. 

STRtrWiTE, n. (Min) A crystalline mineral 
found in guano from Saldanha Bay, coast of Af- 
rica, and composed chiefly of phosphoric acid, 
magnesia, oxide of ammonium, and water. Z)ana. 

gTRt€H'NPA, n. {Chem.) A solid, crystalline, 
inodorous, bitter, and very poisonous alkaloid, 
obtained from several species of plants of the 
genus Strychnos, p-^d seeds 

of Strychnos uux tuituta\ — c^hrd also strych- 
nioie. Uunghson. 

STR^JCH'NINB, n. Strychnia. — See Strychnia. 

STDb, n. [A. S. styb,stybb\ stohbei Ban, 
stub ; Sw. sttMe ; Icel. stubhr, sttihhi.'] 

L A thick, short stock, left when tne rest is 
cut off ; the stump of a tree 

Upon cutting down an old timber tree, tlie stub hath put 
out aometunes a tree of another kind. Bacon. 

2. A log ; a block ** Stocks and stubs ** Milton. 

STUB, 1? a [i. STUBBED ;pp. STUBBING, STUBBED.] 

1. To force up, to extirpate, to eradicate; 
to grub up ; — frequently with up 

He stubs up edible roots out of tlie ground. Greu>. 

2 To strike, as the toes, against some object 
in walking or running. [U. S ] Bartlett. 

STCB'B'RD, a. 1. Truncated ; snort and thick. 

Against A stvibbed tree he reels. Drayton. 
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2. t Hardy ; stout. “ The hardness of stubbed, 
vulgar constitutions.” dip. Berkeley, 

STUB'B^D-NfiSS, n. State of being stubbed. Bai. 

STOb'BI-NESS, n. State of being stubby. Clarke. 

STCB'BLE (stul/bl), n. [Dim. of stub. Richard- 
50 ^, — From L. stipuJa, a stalk, a stem. Me- 
jiar/e.] The root ends of the stalks of wheat, 
rye, oats, and other grains or grasses, left in the 
field standing as they grew, after having been 
reaped by the sicklo or scythe. Bra^ide. 

STUB'BLED (stSb’bld), dt. 1. f Stubbed. SAe&o?t. 

2. Covered with stubble. Gay 

STfJB'BLE-G66SE (stub'bl-g6a), ». A goose fed 
among stubble. Chaucer. 

STUB'BLE-RAKE (stub'bl-iak), A rake for 
gathering stubble. Wright. 

STOb'BORN, a. [Min&heu derives this word from 
stoutSor^i ; Junius from the Gr. CTtiSapds, thick, 
stout, sturdy; and Lye, from the preceding 
stub ; the last appears the more probable — 
siubb, stubber, stubberen, siubbern, stubborn. 
Richat dson.'] 

1. Hard to be moved; obstinate; inflexible; 
unyielding; wilful; headstrong; contumacious. 

He believed he had so humbled the garrison, that they 
would be no longer so stvibom. Clarendoa. 

2. Persisting; persevering; steady. 

.• h fi“ i *0i. • i*. 'v - ■ ‘ ^ • 

3. Stiff; not pliable; not easily bent ; firm. 

Take a plant of stubborn oak. Dryden. 

4. Harsh; rough; rugged. 

We will not oppose any thing that is hard and stMom, 
but by a soft answer deaden their force. Bvriiet. 

Syn. — See Obstinacy. 

STCtb'BORN- LY, ad. In a stubborn manner ; ob- 
stinately; inflexibly; wilfully. Locke. 

STfJB'BORN-NfiSS.n. The quality of being stub- 
born ; 'obstinacy ; contumacy ; inflexibility. 

He cho«e a eoii'^e Ic'ist subject to envy, between stiff otub- 
r oi «. VI a :i.z’ ' Pi liJ t: Hayward. 

Syn. — See Contumacy, Obstinacy. 

STtTB'BY, flt. Full of stubs ; stubbed. Grew. 

STGB'-MriR-TlSE, n. A mortise that does not 
pass through the timber mortised. Loudo7i. 

STO'B'-NAIL, n. A nail broken off; a short, 
thick nail. SiTnmonds. 

STfJC'CO, n. [It. stucco ; Sp. estuco ; Fr. siue. — 
From its being a composition stuck or fixed 
upon walls, l^ooke."] A fine plaster for covering 
walls, and for interior decorations, usually 
made of pulverized marble and gypsum. Weale. 

STO^O'CO, V. a. [It. stuccarej [i. stuccoed; 
pp. STUCCOING, stuccoed.] To Overlay or cov- 
er with stucco ; to plaster with stucco. 

The apartment at flie end is very warmly stuccoed with 
moss and hay. Goldsmith. 

STfie'eoED (stuk'kdd), p. a. Covered or overlaid 
with stucco. “ Stuccoed walls.” Cowper. 

STCc'CQ-5R,?i. One who stuccoes. Wright. 

STOCK, i. & p. from stick. See Stick. Addison. 

t STOCK, ?i. A thrust. Shak. 

49 ^ It IS a corruption of stock, itself abbreviated 
from stockado. JsTares. 

STOc'KLB (stak'kl;, M. A stook. Ainsworth. 

STOd, ??. [A. S. studu; J^vit-stut; Ger. st^dze; 

Dan. st’dte; Sw, stbtta ; Icel. stytta.-^Tx. sUd.^ 

1. A piece of timber inserted in a sill to sup- 
port a beam ; a post or prop. Weale. 

2. A nail with a large head driven in work 
chiefly for ornament, an ornamental knob. 

A belt of straw and ivy buds, , ^ 

With coral clasps and amber studs. Raleigh, 

3. An ornamental button, link, or catch for a 

shirt bosom. Simmonds. 

STOd, n. [A. S, stod ; Old Ger. stout ; Ger. slide, 
a mare ; Dan, stodhest. stallion ; Sw. sto, a mare ; 
Icel, stedda, a mare.-— Gael, steud, a steed,] A 
collection of breeding horses and mares ; — also 
the place where they are kept. Davies. 

In the studs of Ireland, where care is taken, we see horses 
bred of excellent shape, vigor, and size. Temple. 

STCD, V. a. \i. STUDDED ; pp. studding, stud- 
ded-] To adorn with studs or knobs. 

Their harness studded all with gold and pearl. JShak. 


STUDY 

f STCd'D?R-Y, n A place where a stud of horses 
is kept. * Hohnshed. 

STGd'DING-SAIL, n. {Natd ) A light sail ret 
outside of a square sail, on a boom rigged out 
from the yard. Dana. 

STU'D^INT, n. [L. studeo, studens, to be zealous, 
to apply one’s self to learning. — See Study.] 

1. One who studies or examines, — particu- 
larly one given to books ; a bookish man. 

Keep a gamester from dice, and a good student from his 
book. bhaL. 

2. One engaged in study in a literary institu- 
tion ; a scholar; as, “A student of a college.” 

Syn.— See Scholar. 

STU'DpNT-SIlIP, n. State of a student. A, Phil. 

STOd'~H(3R3E, 71 [A. S. stod-hors.l A breed- 
ing horse ; a stallion. Knowles. 

STUD'lED (stiSd'jd), p. a. 1. Closely or carefully 
examined ; carefully read , — premeditated.^ 

2. Versed in any study or branch of learning ; 
qualified by study ; learned. 

Some man reasonably studied in the law. Dacoru 

3. t Having any particular inclination. 

A p-i"(*e ohonUl rot be so loosely studied as to remember 
«!0 ■wt.ik a Lump ^‘iiioii. Shak. 

PTtJD'JED-LY, ad. In a studied manner. Todd. 

ST0d'J-5R, 71 . One who studies ; a student, [r.] 
Liipsius was a great studier of the stoical philosophy. Tdlotson. 

STt'Dpb, n.\ pi. STiff DI-OS’ [It.] A study; 
— the’ office or work-shop of an artist. 

Studto<* for painters are erected fio Rome] on the tops of 
houses, the lower rooms of which are let to sculptors, Bryant, 

j| STU'DI-OOS [stu'de-us, P. J. F. Ja. Sm. Wr. ; 
stu'jus, N. ; stu'dyiis, JS. K . ; stu'de-us or stu'je-us, 
WJ]l a. [L. studiostis; It. studioso ; Sp. estudi” 
oso ; Fr. studieux.) 

1. Zealous ; assiduous ; diligent ; eager. 

Studious to find new Mends and new allies. Tickell. 

2. Devoted to study, books, or^ learning ; 
given to contemplation ; contemplative ; medi- 
tative; thoughtful; reflective. 

The studious and contemplative part of mankind, Zocie> 

3. Attentive ; careful ; zealous ; — with of. 

Studious of pious and venerable antiquity. White, 

4. Suitable for study or contemplation, [r.] 

To walk the studious cloisters pale. Milton. 

II STU'Dl-obs-LY, ad. In a studious manner; 
diligently ; zealously ; eagerly ; attentively. 

All of them studiously cherished the memory of their hon- 
orable extraction. Aiferhury. 

II STU'DJ-OVS-Ni&SS, n. Quality of being studious. 

STCd'-WORK (-wUrk), n. {MasonTry.) A wall 
built between studs or quarters. Crcd)h, 

STt5’D'Y, n. [L. stvdium ; studeo, to be eager or 
zealous ; It. studio ; Sp. estudio ; Old Fr. estiide ; 
Fr. etude.\ 

1. Application of the mind to a subject; con- 
tinued .attention ; meditation; investigation ; re- 
search; — in a restrictive sen.se, application of 
the mind to hooks and learning. 

Just men they seemed, and all their srticlv bent 

To worship God aright and know his works. Milton. 

Without study this art is not attained. Molyday. 

During the whole time of his abode in the university, 
Hammond generally spent thirteen hours of the day m 
study. -PfeZ?* 

2. A studious mood ; absorption of the mind 
in meditation ; deep cogitation ; perplexity. 

The King of Castile, a little conflused and in a study, said. 
That can I not do with my honor. Bacon, 

3. The x>ursuit or acquisition of knowledge, 
literature, or learning ; learning. 

c/w,7,«<! fr... (inU-Tit for. o'”'.'*'”Pn+. R^d pbrStv. The 

C'uci I ' I-- T 1 . '• 1 .]■.(> t. n-ii.,'' f.- 0.1111- 

1 1 , ii; ■- ,■ i ( I" 1 r\ . r ii» t' L jrrii'r t a id 

ii .1 ' ■ |. I, 5 (' '‘OT» • !i -iin- 

r . M .‘.■m! w •■i.n '-i iim !■ l\ .‘-lOh 

their own use. BaMn. 

It would have been well if Bacon had added so me hints 
as to the mode of study. Whately, 

Beholding the bnght countenance of truth in the quiet 
and still air of delightful studies, Muton. 

4. Subject of study or attention. 

The Holy Scriptures . . . are her daily study. Zaw. 

6. An apartment appropriated to study. 

Let all studies and libraries be towards the east. Wotton. 

6- (Fine Aits.) A finished sketch from nature, 
generally intended to aid in the composition of 
a larger and more important work, or as a me- 
morial of some particular object for future use, 
or to facilitate drawing or composition. 
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STUNTEDNESS 


A s’ncV or figure, afterwards intioduced in a large 
wc'f,, Moiji'i ’> “r ’ ‘''z ' *r“ that work, a tree, a group 
of 1 ‘Liinli, ie , ’»» ■ ' ' ' . a landscape. FatrhoU. 

Syn. — See Attentiojt. 

STUD'Y, V, n, [L. studeo ; It. studiare ; Sp. cstu-- 
diar\ Old Fr. estudier\ Fr f^tndiei ,1 [^. stud- 

ied ; pp, STUDYIXa, STUDIED.] 

1. To apply the mind ; to think nith close ap- 
plication ; to meditate attentively ; to reflect. 

I found a moral first, and then studied foi a fable. Swift. 

2. To be zealous ; to endeavor diligently. 
Study to be quiet and do your own business, 1 2Vie>s iv. 11. 

3- To apply one’s self to learning or to books 


STCd'Y, V. a. 1. To apply the mind to , to labor 
to understand; to learn by application; to 
search into. 


For nothing I-t'o’V' '•'i" ’'f' i*’*’ 

In woman : ■ !■» ' # • . • ■ i *>‘■•1 

And pood V r. . ■■■ :>!« ■ '»> < 


Jiiltotu 


'i^:. * . 1 ' S« » I I; % • 


itudy a. speech of some dozen lines, 
S/uiJi. 


2. To consider attentively ; to examine close- 
ly or carefully ; to scrutinize. 

You have <^udie(l e— '* 'r-t -vtpS 

has been the scene of . : -i "i. - 1 ^-' * *■ 

Syn. — See Learn. 

STfJD' V-ING, n. The act of one who studies. 


STU’FJS, 71 . [It., a stove.} A Jet of steam issu- 

ing from A fissuie in a volcanic region at a tem- 
perature often above the boiling point. Ltjeil. 


STUFF, 71 . [Diit. stof, stoffe, stuff ; Ger. staff', 
Dan. sfof ; Sw.stoft, dust. — It. stojt'a, stuff; Sp. 
estofa, quilted stuff ; Old Fr. estojfe', Fr. 

1- A mass of matter indefinitely ; —the ma- 
terial out of which any thing is made. 

The woikman on his ^Utjf his skill doth show. D tvte<i. 

Cassar hu'h wept: 

Ambition should be made of fatemei sthuf. Shak. 

2. Furniture ; goods. 

He took away locks, and gave away the king’s stuff. Uagwwrd. 

3. Essence ; essential part, [ii.] 

Yet do I hold it very ^xtfl o’ the conscience 

To do no contnved niurdei Shak. 

4. Any mixture or medicine ; a potion. 

A certain *tuff, which, being taken, would seize 
The present power of life. SSiak. 

6. A woven or texile fabric ; cloth. 


the cylinder of a steam-engine, stuffed with a 
wadding of hemp and tallow, intended to keep 
the orifice around the piston-rod steam-tight ; — 
a cavity in the orifice made for any sliding rod, 
holding some elastic substance smeared with 
grease and pressed upon the rod, so as to pre- 
■vont the passage of steam or of air. Tomlinson. 

STDp'FYj^- 1* Stout; resolute, Jr'»'"y'>7i. 

2. Angry; sulky; obstinate. U' q’l. .i.l' > 

t STUKE, t STCrCK, «. Stucco Bailey. 

STGlL, 71. (^J^m7^ff.) An arch of boards serving 
to protect the miner from falling stones. A7tsted. 

STDlm, 71. A shaft used to drain a mine Bailey. 

STtTLP, n. A stout post driven into the ground 
for an> purpose. [Local, Eng.] HalUwelL 

STO L-T(-Pr-CA'TION, 7i. The act of stultifying ; ! 
a making foolish. Sydney S7mt/t. 

STCL'T{-Fi-:gR, n. One who stultifies. Ckirke. 

STOl'T{-FY, u- a. [L. siidtus, .oolish, andy</c 20 , 
to make.] p. stultified ; j^p. stultifying, 

STULTIFIED.] 

1. To make or to prove foolish. JoJmsoti. 

2. {Lam.) To make or declare to be insane. 

X* Is , 1 — . 1 a «.! t'''' Fr-'**'' - man shall not 

1> . . • . ' . / 1 . - I I ' ' lall not be al- 

! 4, a . i .1 111 .‘.'Cl Jioumtr. 

STUL-TiL'O-aUENCE, n. [L. stnltiloque7itia 
stuUns, foolish, and loqueiitia, a talking J Fool- 
ish talk ; a silly babbling, [r.] Bailey. 

STUL-TIL'O-aUY, 7%. [L. stulUhqimvn?[ Fool- 

ish talk or discourse; stultiloquence. [li.] 
“ Stultihquy or talking like a fool.” Bp. Taylo7\ 

fSTtiL'TY, 05. [L. Foolish. Chaucer. 

STfJxM, 71, [From Diit. stom, Ger. stum, dumb, 
or Dut. stomp, blunt, obtuse. Skmner. — The ; 
past pait. of A. S. styman, to steam. Tooke . — ' 
Supposed to be contracted from L. mustum, 
must. Johnson.} 

1. Unfermented luice of the grape ; wine that 
has not fermented ; must ; — frequently mixed 
with vapid wines to renew fermentation Poley 

2. AVine revived by a new fermentation 

through the infl.uence of must Budibras. 


Let u8 turn the wools of the laud Into cloths and stuff'* of 
our own growtli. liacou. 

6. Matter or thing, in contempt; trash. 

O, ’ 

T ■ 1 . :'ii‘ / "‘ii’ .'•:»> » . Shak. 

7. {Naut.) Any composition or melted mass, 
as turpentine or resin, used to sraeai or pay the 
sides, bottom, or masts of a ship. Mar. Diet. 

ST Off, V. a. [Old Fr. estoffer ; Fr. etoffer. — See 
Stuff, ?^. l [/.stuffed; pp. stuffing, stuffed.] 

1. To fill very full with any thing ; to stov.r or 
pack with any thing ; to crowd ; to cram ; to feed. 

This cook drew hazel-boughs adown. 

And stuffed her apron wide with nuts so brown. Gay. 

2. To thrust in ; to stow or pack closely. 

Put roses in a glass with a narrow mouth, stiffmff them 
close together, but without bruising. JSacoa^ 

3. To fill by being put into any thing. 

With inward arms the dire machine they load, 

And iron bowels stuff the dark abode. JDryden. 

4. To swell out by putting something in. 


STOm, V. a. 1. To mix with stum, as wdne, to 
raise a new fermentation ; to stoom. Floyer. 

2. To fumigate with burning sulphur, as a 
cask. “ Stummed casks.” C, Richardson. 


STCm'BLE, V. n. {Ju7iiiis infers that to ztumhU 
is to stiike against a stitwo. rising or projecting 
from the surface. Hi^'hai dson J, [/. stumbled ; 
pp. STUMBLING, STUMBIDD.l 

1. To trip or fall m walking or running; to 
make a false step ; to stagger after a false step. 


His steed no longer bears ihe rein, , 

But stumbles o’er the heap his hand had slain. Prior, 

Methought that Gloster stumbled. Shak. 

2. To slide into crimes or blunders ; -o err. 
That they may stunMe on and deeper fall. Milton. 

3. To strike against by chance ; to light on 
by chance ; — with on or upon. 


Forth as she waddled in the brake. 

A gray goose stumbled on a snake. Smai't. 

Many of the greatest inventions have been accidentolly 
stiunblea upon by men busy and inquisitive. Hay. 


Should with a swelUng dropsy stiff thy skin, J)t yden. 

6. To fill with any thing superfluous. 

It is not usual, among the best patteins, to stuff the report 
of particular lives with matter of public record. Wotton. 

6. To affect with some impediment in an or- 
gan of sense. 

I am stuffed, cousin ; I cannot smell. Shak* 

7. To fill, as meat, with seasoning or some- 
thing of high relish. 

She went Ibr parsley to stuff & rabbit. Skak* 

8. To form by stuffing. 

An eastern Tdnor put a judee to death for nn iniquitous 
sentoDce, and ordeied his hide to be stiffed into ..cuihion 
and placed upon the tribunal. SvffU 

STUFF, V. n. To feed gluttonously; to cram. 

Taught harmless man to cram and stiff. Swift | 

STDpFED (stiift), p. a. Filled very full ; crowded. 

STUFF ING, n. 1. Act of filling very full. BaU. 

2. That by which nny thing is filled. HaU. 

3. Kelishing ingredients put into meat. 


STOm'BLE, V. a. 1. To cause to *='tumble ; to cause 
to take a false step ; to obstruct in progress ; 
to make to trip, stop, or stagger. 

False and dazzling fires to stmn\e men. Milton. 

2, To make to boggle ; to confound ; to con- 
fuse ; to puzzle ; to embarrass. 

If one illiterate man was siuaibled, \ was likely otners of his 
form would be so too. Feu. 

STCtm'BLE, w. 1. a trip or fals-* step in walking; 
or running. JohTison, 

2. A blunder ; an error ; a failure. 

One stttmbZe is enough to deface the '‘haracter of an honor- 
able life. Estrange. 

STtJM'BL^R, n. One who stumbles, Herbert. 

ST&M'BLJNG, 71 . The act of one who stumbles ; 
a tripping ; a blundering ; a stumble. 

BTfJM'BLlNG— BLOCK, ? Something that caus- 

STfJM'BLlNG.~ST6NE, ) es stumbling; cause of 
error ; cause *>T offence. Sir T- More. 


Arrach leaves are veiy good In pottage and siiffings. Mortimer. 
ST0ff';NG-B6X, n. A small box at the top of 


f*T&M'BLING-LY,tK?. In a stumbling manner; 
with failure; blunderingly. Sidney. 


STGMP, n, [Dut stomp ; Ger. stumpf ; Dan. j 
Sw. stump.} 

1. The pait of any solid body remaining aft:ir 
the rest is cut or taken away ; a stub of a tree 

He through the bushes scrambles; 

A stump doth tup him in hia pace. J^rayton. 

2. The pait remaining from which a limb or 
other part has been amputated or removed ; as, 
” The stamp of a leg”; ” The stump of a tooth.” 

3. pi. Legs; as, Stir your stu7}2psJ* Brockett. 

4. A thin post used at cricket. Simono7uh. 

5. An artist’s soft pencil oi rubber, especiiillv 

a thick layer of strong paper, made round and 
cut to a point, similar to a black-lead pencil, 
used for rubbing down harsh lines in pencil or 
crayon drawing, or rubbing .solid tints on paper 
from colors in powder. FairhoU. 

^To take the stump, or to stump it, to make elec- 
tioneering speeches ftorn a slump or other elevation ; 
— a teiin borrowed fiom the backwoods in the United 
States, where the stump of a tree sometimes supplies 
the place of a rostrum or platform for the speaker , 
and the speakers are styled, in cant language, stamp- 
speakers or stump -orators, and their performances 
stump-speeehes or stump -oratwns. 

To stir one'^s stumps, to set about any thing expe- 
ditiously. [Vulgar.] Hallmell . — To be put to one's 
stumps, to be put to a hard shift. HalhweU, 

STUMP, V. a. [Dut. stompeu, to stump, to blunt; 
Dan. stimpe, to curtail ; Sw. stijtyipa, to muti- 
late.] [/. STUMPED ; pp. STUMPING, STUMPED.] 

1. To lop ; to cut. The stumped toe.” More. 

2. To challenge : — to puzzle. [Vulgar, U- S.] 

STOmP, V, 1. To brag; to boast. Bailey. 

2. To move like one with his limbs cut down 
to a stump; to walk about stiffly, heavily’, or 
clumsily. [Low.] Todd. 

To stump It, to make elecnoneeriiig speeches ; to 
take the stump. [Low, U. S ] — To stump up, to pay 
cash. [Local ana low.] Mallnrell, — To stump out, 
to knock down the stump at wicket. Clarke. 

ST&MP'A^E, 71. Timber in trees standing. 
[A term used in Maine, XJ. S.] Chayidler. 

STt)WP'?lR, n. One who stumps : — aboaster. Ash 

STtJ'MP'l-NJ&SS, n. State of being stumpy. C/arAe. 

STCtMP'Y, a. 1. Full of stumps, or resembling 
stumps; — hard; stiff; strong, Gt'anger. 

2. Short and thick ; stubby. [Low.] Todd. 

STtJ'N, V. a [A. S. stxmiati, to strike against, to 
stun; Ger. stannen, to be astonished.— L. a/- 
tono. to thunder at, to stun ; ad, at, and tono^ 
to thunder; Old Fr esionner, to astonish; Fr. 
etonner, to astonish.] [/. stunned ; pp. stun- 
ning, stunned.] 

1, To make senseless or dizzy by a blow on 
the head ; to dull or deaden the sense or sensa- 
tions of. by a blow, or as by a blow. 

One hung a poleaxe at his saddle-bow. 

And one a heavy znace to etim tlic foe. Dryden. 

2. To confound or dizzjr with noise; to stu- 

pefy, as the sen.se of hearing, by noise, “ Too 
strong a noise stu7is the ears.” Cheyne. 

STtlNG, /. &,p. from sting. See Sting, 

STtoK (stfingk), /. & p. from sti7ik. See Stink, 

STCjNNED (stfind), p. a. Made senseless by a 
blow; — applied to one who, in consequence of 
a fall or other accident, has received such a 
concussion of the brain as to deprive him, for a 
time, of his reason or senses. Dunglison. 

STfJN'NjpB, n. He who, or that which, stuns. 

STtlN^NlNG, ^7. a. That stuns; stupefying; as, 
“ A stim7ii7ig noise ” ; “A stim7xing blow.” 

STGnt, V. a, [Icel. “ Stunt is stopped 

in growth, the past part, of A. S. stintan, to 
stop.” Toohe.} H. stunted ; pp. stunting, 
STUNTED.] To hinder from gro^vth; to stop 
the growth of; to stint. TBs usage stimted 
the girl.” Arbxdhnot 

STtJNT, n. 1, A check in growth. ^ Forhy. 

2. An animal or thing stunted. Richardson. 

3. A young whale two years old, which, hav- 

ing been weaned, is lean, and yields little blub- 
ber, SimnKmds. 

STtJNT'JpD, p. a. Hindered in growth ; as, A 
siu 7 'ited child ” ; A stunted tree.” 

ST&NT^jpD-NESS, n. The state of being stunted 
or hindered in growth, Smart. 
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STYLE 


STUPE, n. [Gr. aTimrrj, orinTj, tow ; L. stuppa, 
stupa, tow.] (Med*) Cloth ; tow or other mate- 
rial used in fomentations. 

And get your plasters and your warm ready. Beau. ^ FI. 

V flanrol o'^o'^her article wxung out of hot water, plain or 
iiiud'LUUil. upiilicd to a part, is a Uupe. Jjungluton. 

STUPE, r. a. To foment; to dress with stupes. 
** I stuped the ulcer,'* Wiseman* 

STUPE, n* A stupid person, [r.] Bicker staff* 

STU-P^!-FAC'TIQN, n* [L. stupefado^ stupefac- 
tus^ to stupefy ; It. stupefazione ; Sp. estupefor- 
<non ; Fr. ^upffaction?^ 

1. The act of stupefying or rendering stupid. 

2. The state of being stupefied ; sluggishness 
of mind ; dulness ; stupidity ; insensibility. 

All resistance of the dictates of conscience brings a hard- 
ness and 8tu2>ejactimi upon it. Houih. 

STU-PJP-FAC'TJVE, a* [It. siupefattico; Sp. 
estupefaciivo ; Fr. stup^lfacttf*] That causes 
stupefaction or insensibility; obstructing the 
senses ; dulling the sense of feeling. Bacon* 

STU-PIg-FAC'TIVE, n* That which stupefies; an 
opiate, [r.] Bacon* 

STU'P^-FIED, j3, a. Made stupid; senseless or 
sluggish of understanding ; insensible. 

STU*P5-PfED-NE3S, n. The State of being stu- 
pefied ; insensibility. Boyle. 

STU'PJgl-Fr-jpR, n. He who, or that which, stu- 
pefies. Berkeley. 

STU*P?-FY, V. a. [L. sitepefacio; stupeo (Gr. 
Ttmrco, to strike), to be struck senseless, and 
facio, to make; It. stupefare; Fr. stuppjter.ll 

L^. STUPEFIED ; pp* STUPEFYING, STUPlpIED.] 

1. To make stupid ; to deprive of sensibility ; 
to cause to be obtuse or sluggish ; to dull. 

The fumes of drinh discompose and stupefy the brain of a 
man overcharged with it. Sofuth, 

2. t To deprive of material motion. 

It is not malleable ; but yet it is not fluent, but stupefied. 

Jiaeon. 

JSS^ This word, in order to be in accoidance with 
Its etymology, should obviously be spelt stuvefy. 
The words stupefy^ stupefaction}, and ^tujwratti, e are 
all of the same origin , and consistency reauires that 
the second syllable of all of them should be spelt 
alike. Johnson spells them stvoe- 

factwe, stnpxfy i but With ’--ikc i.> Ij.o I.i-t 'i< ' 
“This should be spelled &t}ipefv, but the authorities 
are against it.” In this inconsistency Johnson has 
been followed by most of the English lexicographers. 
Usage has long been, and it still is, more or less 
divided ; but the prevailing usage in England still 
appears to be to spell this word stupify* 

STU*P^l-FY-{NG, p. a. That stupefies ; stupefac- 
tive ; as, ** A stupejying potion or medicine.” 

STU-P6n'DOUS, a* [L. stupendus’, stupeo, to be 
struck senseless ; It. stupendo ; Sp. estupendo.'l 
Wonderful; amazing; astonishing; surprising. 

All those tiupondous acts are deservedly the subject of a 
history. Ctarendan, 

J0gr““ By an inexcusable negligence, this word and 
tremertdovjs are frequently pronounced as if written 
stnpeodiovLs and tremendnous, even by those speakers 
who, in other respects, are not incorrect. »» Walker*. 

STU-PfiN^UOys-Ly, ad* In a stupendous or won- 
derful manner. ’ Sandys. 

STy-PfeN*DOyS-NESS, n. The quality or the 
state of being stupendous ; wonderfulness. Ellis* 

STU'P^-OO'S, a. [L. stupa, tow.] Covered with 
long, loose scales, like tow ; stupose. Maund&r* 

STU'P|D, a. [L, stuyidus ; stitpeo, to be struck 
senseless ; It. stupido ; Sp, estupido ; Fr. stiy- 


1. Wanting sense, sensibility, or apprehen- 
sion ; void of understanding ; slow of apprehen- 
sion ; dull ; obtuse ; sluggish ; insensible. 

O that men should be so stupid grown 
Ab to forsake the living God ! Milton* 

No man who knows aught can be so stupid to deny that all 
men naturally were bom free. Milton* 

2. Made or performed without skill or gen- 
ius ; dull ; foolish. “ Stupid rhymes.** 


STU-PID^I-TY, n. [L. stupiditas; It* siitpiditai 
Fr. stupidite,] The quality or the state of being 
stupid; want of perceptive power; sluggish- 
ness of understanding; dulness. Dryden* 

STU*PID-Ly, ad. In a stupid manner; without 
understanding; dully. Bryden, 


STU'PID-NfiSS, Stupidity. Bp^EaU. 

STU'Pf-FY, V. a. To make stupid; to stupefy. — 
See Stupefy. ^ Bacon. 

STUP'lNG, n. The act or operation of applying 
the stupe. Bunglison* 

STU'PQR, n. [L.] Suspension, or great dimi- 
nution, of the intellectual faculties, or of sensi- 
bility, *o lethargy; intellec- 
tual '1 ''Cii- )-* , i 1*. > ■e-'*. A.rhutlmot* 

STIJ-POSE*, a* [L. stupa, tow.] (Bot.') Com- 
posed of matted filaments. Henslow, 

STU'PRATE, V. a. [L. stupu'O, stupratus:\ To 
ravish ; to constuprate. [r.] Heyioood* 

STU-PRA'TION, n* [L. stupmtio*'\ Hape ; rav- 
ishment; cbnstupration. [r.] Browne* 

sa^U'PRyM, n* [L.] Stupration ; rape. Bunghson* 

STU'Py-LOSE, a. [L. stupa, tow.] Covered with 
coarse, decumbent hairs. Maunder. 

STUR'DI-LY, ad. In a sturdy manner ; stoutly ; 
hardily ; resolutely ; obstinately. Bonne* 

STUR'DJ-NESS, n. 1. The state or the quality of 
being sturdy ; stoutness ; hardiness. Locke. 

2. Brutal strength. Johnsoti. 

STUR^DY, a. [Old Fr. estourdi', Fr. ctourdi, 
stunne'd, astonished. Skinner. — The past par- 
ticiple of stir, by the addition of ig or y* TooAe.] 

1. Hardy ; firm ; obstinate ; dogged ; bold ; — 
implying a degree of coarseness or rudeness. 

The sturdy kems in due subjection stand. Di'yclen* 
A sturdy, hardened sinner. AtterlAtry. 

2. Strong; lusty; stout; robust; forcible. 

The ill-apparolled knight now had gotten the reputation 

of some sturdy lout. bidney. 

He was not of any delicate contexture, his limbs rather 
sturdy than dainty. fVotton. 

SyXL — See Robust. 

STUR'DY, n. A disease in sheep attended by 
stupor*and blindness. JVrzgkt* 

STUR'9-EON (stiir'jun), n. [Low L. stitHo, 
gio ; It. * storione ;'Sp. esturion; Fr* est 2 ergeo?i* 
— Ger. stor. — From A. S. stiriaii, to stir, — be- 
cause it stirs up the mud as it swims. Gesner,^ 
(Ich*) An 
acanthople- 
rygious fish 

-sturgeon. 

gills and the 

body more or less covered with bony plates in 
longitudinal rows. 

ji^- The common sturgeon (jfc^ero^ Sturio), 
most abundant in the northern parts of Euiope and 
in the American seas, is generally about six feet m 
length 5 but specimens occasionally occur over eigh- 
teen feet long. Its body is long and slender, gradu- 
ally tapering towards the tail, and covered throi^h- 
out the whole length by large, bony tubercles. The 
flesh is white, delicate, firm, and excellent food when 
fresh. The roe of the female furnishes caviare, and 
isinglass is made from the air-bladder. Baird. 

STU-RI-O'NI-AN, n. (Ich.) One of a family of 
cartilaginous fishes, of which the sturgeon is the 
type. Brande. 

STURK, n* [A. S. styre.) A young ox or heifer ; 
stirk. [Local, Eng.] Batley* 

STUR'JTLDJB, n pi [L. stumus, a starling.] 
(Ornith.) A family of conirostral birds of the 
order Passeres, including the sub-families PHU 
onorhynchmee, GratniUnce, Buphagince, Sturnv- 
TUB, QuiscaUnce, IcteriruB, and AgelaiiuB', star- 


lings. 

STUR-J^''l^J^*^,n*pl. [See 
Sturnidje.] (OrnUh.) a* 
sub-family of conirostral 
biids of the order Pa«- 
seres and family Siumi- 
dee', starlings. Gray. 

STtJRT, n. (Mining. )Aja. ex- 
traordinary profit earned 
by a tributer. Ansted. 

f STtJT, V. «. To stutter. 


Gray, 



StumuB vulgaris. 

Skelton. 


ST0T*TJ5R, V, n. [But. stotteren ; Ger. stottem*) 
H. STUTTERED ; p^. STUTTERING, STUTTERED.] 
To speak with hemtation ; to hesitate in utter- 
ance or speaking ; to stammer. Swift. 

Syn,— See Hesitate. 


t STtJT'TgR, n. A stutterer. Bacon. 

STfTT'TJpR, n* Stuttering. GeTzi. Mag* 

STllT'TEll-5!li> 11 ‘ who stutters. Howell* 

STOt'TER-ING, p* a. Hesitating in utterance 
or speech ; stammering. 

STT?T'TER-ING, n* The act of one who stutters ; 
stammering, Bunghson. 

STUT'TjglR-lNG-LY, ad. In a stuttering manner; 
with stammering' speech. Huloef* 

STY (sti), n. [A. S. stige, a hog-pen ; stigend, a 
tumor on the eyelid. — A sty or stian on the 
eye is in A. S. stigend, the pres. part, of stigmi, 
to ascend, — a sty for pigs is stige, past paitici- 
ple of the same verb. Rtchai'dson.) 

1. A pen or house for swine ; hogsty, Shak. 

2. Any place liteially or morally 

3. (Med.) A small infiammatory Mi’iior, I a 
boil, near the free edge of the eyelids, particu- 
larly near the inner angle of the eye. Bunglison* 

STY, V. a* To shut up in a sty. Shah* 

t STY. V. n* [M. Goth, steigan, to go ; A. S. sty- 
gan, stigan, to ascend.] To soar; to ascend 

That was ambition, rash desire to sty* Si*enser* 

STY'AN, n. A sty ; stian. — See Sty. Bunghson* 

STY^CA, n* [A. S. s^fe.] A Saxon copper coin 
of the value of half a farthing. Leake* 

t ST'y’^'l-AL, a. [L. stygialis*) Stygian. Skelton* 

STt^^I-AN (stld'je-^n), a* [Gr. Eruyo?, the 
river Styx, from oruyiw, to hate; L. styghisJ] 
Pertaining to the Styx; to the lower 

woild; infeinal; hellish, ^,.1. Shak. 

The Stygian council thus dissolved, and forth 
In order came the grand infernal peers. Milton* 

ST’i^L-A-GAL^MA-IC, a, [Gr. arbhis, a column, 
and 'dyaXfjLa, an image.] (Arch*) Noting 
ures serving as columns. Brande. 

STY'LAR, a. Relating to the style of a dial. Sm. 

STYLE, n. [Gr. trrSP.oj, a pillar ; L. stylus,^ stilus ; 
It. stile ; Sp, estilo ; Pr. style, stile, — It is prob- 
able the L. stilus belongs to the Gr. artXexost a 
stalk. Liddell 8^ 

1. A kind of pencil used by the Romans, hav- 
ing one end sharp for on waxen tablets, 

and the other blunt 'inu 'h to make era- 
sures with. 

Hence, “to turn the style** is a phrase used by ancient 
writers, signifying to make corrections. Jiraside. 

2. Something with a sharp point, as a graver, 
an etching-needle, surgeon's probe, Sco.Ba, P. 

3. The distinctive manner of writing which 
belongs to each author, and also to each body 
of writers, allied as belonging to the^ same 
school, country, or age ; manner of writing or 
of composition ; diction; phraseology. 

The style of Dry den is capricious and vaiied, that of Pope 
is cautious and uniform. Johnson. 

Johnson’s style, unfortunately, is particularly e^y of imi- 
tation, even by writei 8 utterly destitute of his vigor of thought; 
and such imitators are intolerable. jlbp. Whately. 

4. Manner of speaking appropriated to par- 
ticular characters ; manner of speaking ; mode 
of expression ; character of the language used. 

No style is held for base where love well named is. Sidney* 

5. Title ; appellation. 

The king gave them in his commission the s/wte and ap- 
pellation which belonged to them. Claretuton* 

6. Course of writing ; train of remark, [r.] 

To gentle Arcite let us turn our style. Bryden. 

7. Manner; method; way ; form ; mode ; fash- 
ion ; as, An exhibition conducted in fine style*** 

We say not only, style and •'v.V of •■peakmg, 

but style of painting, style ■>! «' iH*'- ot r iiu ng, 

style of diess. style of any th. u it. v* Ii ch o*" i.’ 'I'lii • is 
conceived to be, in howevci - .i a u« .*.<«. « ’iim-'i't ot 
taste or sentiment. “ • Uvc. 

8. (Mus.) That cast or manner of composi- 

tion or performance on which the effect chiefly 
or wholly depends. ^ Moore, 

9. (Fine Arts.) The peculiar manner m which 
an artist expresses his ideas, exhibited in his 
choice of forms and mode of treating them. 

Besides the individual style, there is also a national 
for instance, the Egyptian, the Giecian, the slyU 
art at particular cpociis, as that of Phidias. FairhoU* 

10. (Arch.) Any general plan or particular 
fashion of building, not confined, like the order, 
in the relative proportion of the various parts, 
to any set of scientific rules. 

The Grecian and Roman atyle<i of architecture. Britton. 
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11. {BoL) The part of a pistil which raises 

the htignia above the ovary. Gray. 

12. {Dialling,) The liae whose shadow de- 
termines the hour; the gnomon. ^ Peck. 

13. {Chron.) A manner of reckoning time; — 
used in reference to the Julian, and Gregorian 
calendar. 

The manner of reckoning time according to 
the Julian calendar is termed Old Style, and that 
according to the refoimed calendar of Gregory, JWw 
Stijle. According to the calendar instituted by Julias 
Ctesar, m the 45th year before Christy the mean year 
consists of 365^ days, being about 11 minutes more than 
a tropical year. The difference amounts to about a day 
in 330 years. In the time of Pope Gregory XIII. the 
error amounted to 19 days. The latter, assuming for 
his fixed point of departure not A. D. 1, but the year 
of the Council of Nice, A. D. 395, reformed the calen- 
dar by causing 10 days to be dropped in 1582, the 15th 
of October m that year being reckoned immediately 
after the 4th ; and it was ordained that every centes- 
imal year (which by the former calendar was a leap 
year) should be a common year, except those divisible 
by 4, after suppressing the two zeros : thus 1600 was 
a leap year ; 1700 and 1800 common years ; 1000 will 
be a common year, 9000 a leap year, &c. The change 
was adopted immediately in all Catholic countries. 
In England “ the change of &tyle ” took place, by legis- 
lative enactment, after the 2d of Septeiiioer, 1752, 
eleven nominal days being then struck out, the last 
day of Old Style being the 2d, and the first of JTew 
Style (the next day) the 14th instead of the 3d, and 
the legal year, winch had previously been held to 
begin with the 25th of March, was made to begin 
with the first of January. The Gregorian and the 
tropical year so nearly coincide in length that the 
difference in 3000 years amounts to less than one day. 
The old style, winch is adhered to only by Russia and 
Greece, now diSbrs 12 days from the new. Herschel. 

Byn.^ Style (Gr. ervXo^), from its etymology, 
would naturally be applied only to written composi- 
tion 5 and diction (L. dutio) to what is spoken. They 
are both, however, applied to the manner both of 
writing and speaking; yet, more commonly, to what 
is written. Style expi esses much more than diction. 
The terms phrase and phraseology are applied as often 
to what is spoken as to what is written. Phrase 
respects single words or a single expression ; phraseol- 
ogy, a succession of words, or a series of expressions. 
^See Lan€^uage. 

ST'V'LE, V. a. [i. styled ; pp. STYLING, STYLED.] 
To denominate ; to give a title to ; to entitle ; 
to designate ; to call , to term ; to name. 

The chancellor of the excheq.uerthey had no mind should 
he styled a knight. Clarendon. 

Syn,— See Name. 

STY'L^T, n. [Fr.] 1. A stiletto. Smart. 

2. {Surg.) An instrument for examining 
wounds, and fistulas, and fcr passing setons, 
&c. ; a specillum. IhingUson. 

STY'LI-FOEM, a. [L. stylus^ a style, and/orma, 
form; Fr. stylifomie^ Having the form of a 
style; styloid. Dunglison. 

STY'LISH, a. Modish; showy; finical; fashion- 
able ; courtly ; genteel, [Colloquial,] Qu. Rev. 

STIT'LISH-LY, ad. In a stylish manner. Clarke. 

STY'LISH-NSss, n. The state or the quality of 
being stylish. Clarke* 

STY'LJST, n. One who is particularly attentive 
to, or a master of, style. Wm. Taylor, 

STY-L1S'T{C, n. The art of forming a good style 
in writing; a treatise on style. [».] Ec, Rev. 

STY'LITE, n. [Gr. drvZos, a column.] One of a 
class of ancient anchorites, who took up their 
abodes on the tops of columns, in Eg^t and 
Syria. Rrwnde. 

STt'LQ-BATE, n. [Gr. crvXop6T7js ; oriflaj, a col- 
umn, and Paivta, to go, to be or stand in a place ; 
L. stylobates, stylobcda ; Fr. stylobate^ {Arch.) 
An uninterrupted base below a range of col- 
umns or piUars. Rrande. 

STY^LQ-BITB, n. (Mm.) A mineral composed 
chiefly of silica, alumina, protoxide and perox- 
ide of iron and lime ; gehlenite, Dana, 

STY-LQ-GRApH'|C, } Relating to stylog- 

STY-LQ-GRAPH^I-OAL, 5 raphy. Grosman. 

»TY-E6G'RA-PHY, [Gr. ortaoj, a pillar (L. 
stylus), a style, and ypdtpu, to xvrito.] The art of 
writing with a style, — particularly a new meth- 
od of engraving or drawing, invented by Mr. J. 
C. Crosman, performed by the use of a style on 
a tablet. Rale. 


STY'LO-HY'5!d, a, [Gr. crtsXos, a pillar, and 
hoeiBt'is ; v, the letter upsilon, and efSos, form.] 
{Med.) Pertaining to the styloid and hyoid pro- 
cesses. “ The stijlo-hyoid ligament.’* Dunghson. 

STY'lOid, a. [Gr. arUoi, a pillar, and eUos, form ; 
Fr. stghule.} (^Anat.) Resembling a style; 
shaped like a peg or a pen Dunghson. 

STY'LQ-MAS'TOlD, a. [Gr. arvXoi, a pillar, paa- 
rdff, the breast, and f75of, form.] ^Med.) That 
relates to the styloid and mastoid processes. 

The stylo-mastoid artery.” Dunglison, 

STY-L6m'?-T5R, n. [Gr. crlXog, a column, and 
pirpov, measure.] An instrument for measur- 
ing columns. Simmotids. 

STY-LO-PO^ni-i^M, n. [Gr. and vovs, 

roSdf,* a foot.]’ {Bot.) A fleshy disk at the base 
of the style in an umbelliferous "pi Ant, Henslow. 

STY US, n. [L.] {Ant.) A style for xvriting 
with ; — also written stilus, W. Smith. 

ST^PH'NIO, a. {Ckem.) Noting a crystallizable, 
yellow acid, formed by acting on certain gum- 
resins with nitric acid. Miller, 

STlc'P'TlC, n. {Med.) A remedy to check the 
flow of blood, or hemorrhage; — sometimes 
used synonymously with astringent. Dunglison. 

ST'f’P^TIC, ) [Gr. ffroari/cdff ; crOtlxo, to con- 

STi?P'TI-OAL, S tract, to be astringent ; L styp- 
ticus; FrI styptique.] Checking hemorrhage; 
that stops bleeding ; astringent. Browne. 

STYP-Tlg'l-Ty, n. [Fr. stypiidte.'] The quality 
o‘f being styp’tic ; astringency. Floyer. 

ST1?'R^A-C1NE, n. {Chem.) A crystallizable solid, 
freely soluble in alcohol and in ether, found in 

I balsam of Peru. MiUer. 

STY'RAX, n, [Gr. crLpa ^ ; L. styrax.l {Bot.) A 
genus of deciduous shrubs, one species of 
which {Styrax o^dnale) yields storax. Loudon. 

STY'EOLE, n. {Chem.) A very mobile, colorless, 
aromatic oil prepared by distilling fluid storax 
with water. Thomson, 

ST1?TH’Y, v. a. See Stithy. 

STf’Xtn, [L., from Gr. 2rt5^; ervyioi, to hate.] 
{Gredan & Roman Myth.) The priticiiial river 
in the nether world, around which it flows 
seven times. W* Smith. 

SU-A-BfL'l-TV, n. The state or the quality of 
being suable, [r.] Smart. 

SU'A-BLE, a. That may be sued, [e.] Knoioles. 

t SCTADE (swad), V. a, [L. suadeo.'] To persuade ; 
to try to induce. Grimoald. 

tSUA'Dl-BLE, a. Suasible. Wickliffe. 

t STJA^E (swaj), v. a. To assuage. Bp. Fisher. 

SU'ANT. See Suent. 

SUA’S|-BLE (swa'se-bl), a. [L. suadeo, to advise, 
to persuade.] That may be persuaded; easy to 
be persuaded ; persuasible. [».] Bailey. 

SUA'^ION (swS'zhun), n. [L. s%icmo ; It. suasione.'\ 
Act of persuading; persuasion; enticement. 

They had hvthe subtile masion of the devil broken the 
third commanament. More. 

SUA'SIVE (swa'siv], a. Tending to persuade; 
suasory; persuasive, [r.] South. 

SUA'SO-RY (swS'so-r?), a. [L. suasorius; It. ^ 
Sp. suas^o.} Having a tendency to persuade ; 
persuasive ; suasive. Bp. Hopkins. 

SUAV'I-FY (swav'c-fi), a, [L- suavis, sweet, 
zadfado, to make.] To render affable. Clarke. 

t SUA-Vili'Q-ClUJENT, a. [D. suaviloquens ; suavis, 
sweet, and loguor, loguens, to speak.] Speak- 
ing sweetly. Bailey. 

tSUA-VlL’Q-aUY,«. Sweetness of speech. Coles. 

STJAV^I-TY (swiv Vte), n. [L. suavitas ; suavis 
(Sansc. h)ddu, Gr. sweet ; It suamth ; Sp. 
suavidad ; Fr. suamU^ 

X. i* Sweetness to the senses, Browne. 

2. Sweetness to the mind ; softness of tem- 
per; gentleness of manner; mildness; pleas- 
antness; urbanity; gentleness; amenity. 
Delicacy of senfimest and suavity of expreesion. JSmox. 

sDb-, a Latin preposition signifying under^ be-* 


low, much used in composition, meaning a le»s 
or subordinate degree. Sub sometimes changes 
b into e, f, g, m, p, r, before those letters re' 
spectively. 

Sub, prefixed to the name of a chemical com- 
pound, gives some one of the lollowing indications 
in respect to its composition : — I. That it contains 
the smallest number of equivalents of the electro- 
negative component known to combine with the elec- 
tro-positive component ; as, suboxide of bismuth, other- 
wise called Mnezidee/ bismuth, which consists of two 
equivalents of oxygen and one of bismuth. — 2 That 
It contains a smaller number of equivalents of the 
electro-negative than of the electro- positive compo- 
nent ; as* suboride of silver, which consists of one 
equivalent of oxygen and tv'o of silver, and sub- 
chloride of cat bon, which consists of two equivalents 
of chlorine and four of carbon. — 3. That it contains, 
if It IS an oxysalt, a smaller number of equivalents 
of the acid than of the base ; as, subacetate of lead, 
otherwise called tnbasic acetate of lead, which con- 
sists of one equivalent of acid to three of base ; — or 
lliat the oxysalt has a suboxide for its base ; as, sub- 
acetate (f mercury, which is a compound of one equiv- 
alent of acetic acid and one of suboxide (otherwise 
called dioxide) of mercury. Sub, in some of its appli- 
cations as a cliemical prefix, is in a great measure 
superseded by the more definite prefixes, di, tn, and 
the terms basic, bibasic, tnbasic, &cc. Graham. Miller. 
Gregory. 

StrB-A(?’5-TATE, n. {Chem.) 1. A subsalt con- 
taining two or more equivalents of base to one 
of acetic acid ; as subacetate of lead, othertvise 
called tribasic acetate of lead. Gregory. 

2. A subsalt whose base is a suboxide, as 
subacetate of mercury, which is a compound of 
one equivalent of acetic acid and one of sub' 
oxide (otlierwise called dioxide) of mercury. 

Miller. 

SfjB-Ap'lD, a. [L. sithaddus.) Acid in a small 
degree ; moderately acid. Arhuthnot, 

StlB-A9'lD, n. A substance moderately acid. Wr, 

sCtB-Ac'RID, a. Acrid in a small degree. Floyer. 

t sOB-AcT', V. a. [L. suhigo, siibactus.'] To put 
down ; to subjugate ; to subdue. Bp. Hall. 

SOB-AC'TION, n. [L. suhaotio.) Tke act of re- 
ducing to’any state ; subjugation. Bacon, 

sOb-A-CUTE', a. Acute in a slight degree. Hill. 

sOB-Ad'VO-CATE, n, A subordinate or inferior 
advocate. Milton. 

sCb-A-E'RI-AL, a. Being under the air, Phillips. 

sfJB-A^^^JpN-CY, n. A subordinate or inferior 
agency. " Cong. Report, 

SfJB-A'G®NT, n. An agent appointed by one who 
is himself an agent. Bunnll, 

sDb-AG-I-TA'TION, 71. [L. mbagitatio.) Carnal 
knowledge ; sexual commerce, Clarke, 

SU 'BAH, n. A province. [India.] Hamilton, 

Sti 'BAH-DAr, n. A governor of a subah : — a 
native officer, who ranks as captain in the East 
India Company’s regiment, but ceases to exer- 
cise any command when a European officer is 
present. Mackintosh. Stocqueler, 

St^'BAH-SHlP, n. The office of a subah. Clarke. 

SO’B-AID'ING, a. Giving secret or private aid ; 
aiding in an indirect manner. Daniel, 

sOb-Al'MQ-NJPR, 71. A subordinate or inferior 
almoner,’ Wood, 

StJB-AL'PlNE, a. Pertaining to the region at the 
foot of the Alpine mountains. 

|j StJB'AL-T^RV, or SyB-AL^T^lRN [eUb^sil-tKrn, S. 
W. P, J. E. F. Ja. Sm. R. K&nnek% sub-ai^tem 
or sSb-ai't^ni, K. -, si^b-aFtem, C.\ sub-Sl’t^ru, 
Wb.], a. [Fr. siibatterne, from L. sm, under, 
and alteniiis, one after the other; alter, the 
other of two.] Inferior ; subordinate. 

I am of a little and eubaltem spirit. Swift. 

4 ®- Johnson, Bailey, Penning, Barclay, Ash, and 
Richardson place the accent on the second svllabie. 
«In England,” the author of Remarks on Sheridan 
and Walker says, “ usage is universally with those 
who place the accent on the first syllable; *■' but in 
the United States it is very common to place it on 
the second avilable. 

|[ sGb'AL-TERN, or Sy B-Al’T?EN, n. An officer 
who exercises his authority^ under the control 
of a superior ; *— an officer in the army below 
the rank of captain. Stocqueler. 
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SUBDUE 


SUB-AL-TER'NATE, a. 1. Succeeding by turns ; 1 

alternately successive. Bailey. \ 

2. Subordinate ; subaltern. Evelyn. 

sCb-AL-T^IR-NA'TION, n. 1. The act of suc- 
ceeding by course. JBidlokar. 

2. State of being in '5’ih’pf'1:"''n to another ; 
state of inferiority; • i of subalterns. 

Unless there were su}Mlte7 iiatwn between them, which 
rntbaltemiition is naturally grounded upon in equality .^fooler. 

SOB-AN GU-LAR, a. Slightly angular. Pennant. 

SO’B-AP'JSN-NINE, a. {Geol.) Pertaining to the 
region of the foot of the Apennines in Italy ; — 
applied to a series of strata of the older plio- 
cene period. Lyell. 

SUB-Ap'SN-NINE^, n.pL Low hills which skirt 
the chain of the Apennines m Italy. LyeU. 
sDb-Ap 1-CAL, a. Just under the apex or tip. 

“ A black,’ suhapical ring.” Eng. Cyc. 

t sO B-A-auA'Ng-O&S, a. Being or living under 
water; subaquatic. Blount. 

SCB-A-Q,UAT'1C, a. [L. under, and aqua, 
water.] That is under water; lying under 
water. Ktynoan. 

SCrB-A'au?-o0'S, a. Immersed in water; sub- 
aquatic. Campbell. 

sCrB-AR'CU-AT-^;D, a. Inclined to the figure of 
a bow; incurvated. Pe7inant. 

t sCB-AR-RA'TJON, n. [Low L. suba^'rare. from 
L. suh, under, and arrha, earnest money.] The 
ancient custom of betrothing by the man^s giv- 
ing the tokens of spousage, as rings, money, 
or some other thing, to the woman. Wheatly, 
St^B-AS'TRAL, a. [L. sub, under, and aster, a 
star.] Beneath the stars ; terrestrial ; mun- 
dane. Warburton. 

StTB-AS-TRlN'^jpNT, a. Astringent in a small 
degree. Pilkington. 

Sf3rB-AU-DI”TIQN (siib-Siw-dlsh'un), n. [L. mbau- 
ditio.^ That which is understood or implied 
from that which is expressed; understood 
meaning. Tooke. 

sOb-AX'IL-LA-RY, a. [L. sub, under, and axiUa, 
the armpit.]’ 

1. {Anat^ Under the armpit or the cavity of 
the wing ** SubaxiUwy feathers.” Pennant. 

2. {Bot.') Situatedjust beneath the axil. Gray. 
sCb-bAss', n. [L. s^ib, under, and Eng. Sass.l 

(Afwy.) The ground-bass; the fundamental 
bass. Dioight. 

SOB-BEA^DLE (-bS'dl), n. [L. sub, under, and 
Eng. beadle. "I A subordinate beadle. Ayliffe. 
SCB-BRA'GHI-AL, a. {Jch.) Noting a fish be- 
longing to the' order of subbrachians. Eng. Cyc. 

sCb-BRA'jCH1-AN, n. [L. sub, under, and hra^ 
cMum, the airm.] (/cA.) One of an order of 
malacopterygious fishes, comprising those which 
have the ventral fins situated either immediate- 
ly beneath and between, or a little in front of, 
the pectoral fin. Brands. 

SfJB-BRiG'A-DIER, n. (M7.) The second corpo- 
ral of cavalry in an army. Bum. 

ST'Jb-BRO'MIDE, n. (Chem.) A haloid subsalt 
containing a less proportion of bromine than the 
bromide; as, Subbromide of copper,” — which 
consists of one equivalent of bromine and two 
of copper; osBied. sXso dibromide. Kane. 

(SCB-CAR^BO-NATE, n. [L. sub, under, and Eng. 
earboTUztef^ {Chem.) A carbonate in which 
there is more than one equivalent of the base to 
one of carbonic acid. Gregory. 

eOB-OAR'BU-RfiT-T^iD, a. [L. svh, under, and 
'Eo'g. carUvretted^ Noting substances 

combined with the lowest proportion of carbon ; 
as, Subca/rhuretted hydrogen.” Graham. 

St?B-CAR-T{-LAg^'J-NOtlS, a. [L. svib, under, and 
Eng. earidlagin/ms^ 

1. Being under the cartilages. Ash. 

2. Partially cartilaginous. Wright. 

StlB-cAU'BAL, a. [L. s^, under, and Eng. caw- 
daL'l Lying or situated under the tail. ** Svb- 
cauaal fins.” Pennant. 

SUB-C5-l£s'TIAL, a. [L, sub, under, and Eng. 
celestial.'] Placed beneath the heavens. Clarke. 

sGb-C;£n^TRAL, a. [L. SMb, under, and Eng. 
c&niral^ Lfnder the centre. Clarke. 


SflB-CHANT'¥R, n. [L. sub, under, and Eng. 
chaiiter.] (Eccl.) An under-chanter; the dep- 
uty of a precentor in a cathedral. Davies. 

SCtb-CLA'VI-AN, a. [L. sub, under, and clavzs 
(Gr. kXeU), a key.] {Anat.) That is under the 
clavicle ; noting vessels, nerves, &e., under the 
armpit. Dunglison. 

SLTB-COM-MIT'T^E, n. [L. sub, under, and Eng. 
committee^ A subordinate committee. Milton. 

SUB-CpM-PRfiSSED' (sub-kom-prgst'), a. [L. sub, 
under, and Eng. compressed,] Not fully com- 
pressed. Smart, 

SITB-CON-FORM'A-BLE, a. [L. sub, under, and 
Eng.’ conformable.] Not quite conformable ; 
that may be partially conformed. Smart. 

StJB-CONT-CAL, a. Not quite conical. Smart. 
SUB-CON-ST^L-lA'TION, n. [L. sub, under, and 
Eng. constellation.] A subordinate or inferior 
constellation. Bi'owne. 

SfJB-CON'TRACT, n. [L. sub, under, and Eng. 
contract.] A contract under another. Maunder. 

sCb-CON-TRACT'J^X), a. [L. sub, under, and 
contracted.] Contracted after a former 
contract. Shak. 

sOb-CON-TRACT'OR, n. [L. sub, under, and 
contractor.'^ One who contracts from the 
principal contractor Simmonds. 

sCB-CPN'TRA-RY, a. 1. Contrary in an inferior 
degree. * * Watts. 

2. (Geom.) Having a contrary order.Da. ^ P. 

3. {Logic.) Noting the particular affirmative 

proposition and the particular negative proposi- 
tion, with relation to the universal af&mative 
proposition and the universal negative proposi- 
tion above them, which have the same subject 
and predicate ; thus, some man is mortal, and 
some man is not mortal, are subcontraries, with 
relation to every man is mortal, and no man is 
mortal, which are contraries. Whately. 

Subcontrary section, (Oeom.) a section of an oblique 
cone on a circular base by a plane not parallel to the 
base, but inclmed to the axis, so that the section is a 
circle. Brands. 

sCb-CCN'TRA-RY, n. {Logic.) A subcontrary 
! proposition.* * Whately. 

Sd’B-CpR'DATE, a. [L. sub, implying diminu- 
tion, and Eng. cord^e.] {Bot.) Slightly heart- 
shaped. Gray. 

Sfl^B-CPs^TAL, a. [L. sub, under, and costa, a 
rib; Fr. sous costal,] {Anat.) That is situate 
between the ribs ; intercostal. Wright. 

SO'B-CR'S'S'TAL-LiNE, a. [L. sub, implying dim- 
inution, and Eng, crystalline^ Not perfectly 
crystalline, Clarke. 

sOB-CGl'TRAT-IID, a. [L. 5w 5, under, and Eng. 
cuUrated^ Partially colter-shaped. Smart. 

StJB-CU-TA'Njp-OtJS, a. [L. under, and Eng. 
cutaneous,] (Anat.) That is placed immediate- 
ly under the skin. DimgUson, 

StJB-Cy-TlC'U-LAR, a. [L. sub, under, and cutic- 
ula, cuticle.] Under the cuticle. Clarke. 

sCb-CY-LIn'DRI-CAL, a. [L. evb, under, and 
En^.' cylindrical^ Partially cylindrical. Smart. 

St^B-DEA^CON (-dS'fcft), n. [L. subdiaconus.] 
CEecl. Hist.) A clerical officer in the Christian 
Church employed in subordination to a deacon. 

The office of svbdeacon does not subsist in the Church of 
England. Book. 

sOB-DEA'CON-RY (-d5'kn*r§), n. The office of a 
snbdeacon ; snb’deaconship. Martin. 

SOb-DBAUON-SHIp (-d€'fcn-8Mp), n. The office 
or dignity of a subdeacon. Bp. BedeU. 

St^B-DEAN^ (8ttb-dSni')» [!<• sub, under, and 
Eng. dean.] The vicegerent or subordinate of 
a dean, Ayliffe. 

sUB-DEAN'?R-y, n. The rank or the office of a 
subdean ; the ’office of a dean’s deputy. Bacon. 
SUb-D£c'A-NAL, or sUB-D5-CA'NAL, a. Re- 
lating to a siibdean, or subdeanery,* McCulloch. 
SUB-DficU-PLE (-d€k'kui-pl), a. [L. svb, under, 
and decuplus f[Gr, beKawXovs), ten times greater 
than.] Containing one part of ten. Johnson. 
St)B-B£L'E“<5ATE, n. [L. stb, under, and Eng. 
delegate.] A subordinate delegate, ** The szS- 
delegate of the intendance.” Smollett. 


I sGb-DEL'^-GAte, V. a. To appoint to act under 

I another ; to depute. Scott. 

sClB-DfiNT'jpD, a. Indented beneath. Smart. 

SUB-DE-P6§'IT, n. [L. sub, under, and Eng. de- 
po6it.] A deposit under anothei. LyeU. 

t sCrB-DER-J-SO'Rl-OOs, a. [L. sub, under, and 
densorius, serving for laughter.] Somewhat 
deiisory. “ Subderisorious mirth.^’ More. 

SUB-DE-RIV'A-TIVE, n. [L, sub, under, and 
Eng. derivative.] A word following in imme- 
diate grammatical derivation. Bichardson. 

sDb-DPaL, a. [L. subdialis.] Being in, or per- 
taining' to, the open air. [b,] N, Bacon* 

SCB-Di'A-LfiOT, n. sub, under, and Eng. 
dialect,] An inferior dialect. HozjoeU. 

StJB-DI-LAT'jgD, a. [L. sub, implying diminu- 
tion, and Eng. diUut^^ Partially dilated. 

sOB-DIS-TINC'TION, n. [L. euh, under, and Eng. 
dzstinctionr] An inferior distinction. B. Jonson, 

Sir B-Df-Ti ' 'TIOUS (-de-tlsh'ys), a. [L. subdititius.] 
Put secretly in the place of something else; 
foisted in ; supposititious ; spurious. Bailey. 

sOb-DJ-VER'SI-FY, V. a. [L. sub, under, and 
Eng. diverdfy.] [^. subdivebsified ; pp. SUB- 
BIVEBSIPYING, SUBDiVBRSiFiED.] To diversify 
again what is already diversified. Hale. 

sOB-Df-ViDE', V. a. \i. subdivided ; pp. subdi- 
viding, SUBDIVIDED.] To divide what has been 
already divided ; to separate into subdivisions. 

lie [Stephen Lengtonl was the ilrst that divided the whole 
B Me i: ‘o ■"t'lff '"sJl'hr * L’“;" - French- 


S0B-DI-ViDE', V. n. To separate into subdivis- 
ions. 

When one of the fficiions is extinguished, the remaining 
subdividetli. Bacon. 

sOb-DI-VINE', a. [L. sub, under, and Eng. di- 
vine.] Divine in a lower degree. Bp. Hall. 

StJB-DI-VP'§IQN (-d$-vlzh'yn, 93), n. [L. mhdi- 
visio^ 

1. The act of subdividing. Wafts. 

2. A part obtained by subdividing any thing; 

a part subdivided ; a share. Knox. 

f StjTB'DO-LOtJS, a, FL. subdolus ; sub, implying 
diminution, and dolus, deceit.] Somewhat 

crafty ; cunning ; sly ; deceitful. Bp. Reynolds. 

SDB-D0M'[-NANT, n. [L. sub, under, and Eng. 
dominant.] (Mus.) The name given by some 
theorists to the fourth note of any mode or key ; 
-—so called because it has the same interval 
with the tonic in descending, which the domi- 
nant has with the tonic in ascending. Moore. 

syB-DU'A-BLE, a. That may be subdued or sub- 
jected; conquerable. Dr\ Ward, 

syB-DU'AL, n. The act of subduing. *‘The 
subdual of the passions.” [b.] Warburton. 

syB-DUCE', V. a. [L. subduco ; sub, under, and 
duco, to draw.] [i. subduced ; pp. subducing, 

SUBDUCED.] 

1. To take away ; to withdraw. 

Be doth not always sitiduce his spirit with his visible 
presence. Bp. Ball, 

2. To subtract by arithmetical operation. *‘If 

... we should subauce ten.” Hate. 

SyB-D&CT', V. a. [L. subduco, subductus-, sub, 
under, and duco, ductus, to draw.] [z, sub- 
ducted ; ^p. SUBDUCTING, SUBDUCTED.] 

1. To withdraw ; to take away. MiUon. 

2. To subtract by arithmetical operation. 

From the opposite sides equal quantities are edbdvcUd. 

Bp. Berkeleo. 

SyB-DUc'TION, n. [L. subductio.] 

1. The act of taking away. Bp. Hall, 

2, Arithmetical subtraction. 

The other operation of arithmetic, subduciUm, Bede. 

SUB-DUE', V. a. [From L. subdo, to put under. 
Skinner. — Perhaps from L. subjugo, to subju- 
gate. Richardson.] \i. subdued ; pp. subdu- 
ing, SUBDUED.] 

1. To bring under power or under a new do- 
minion; to bring or reduce to obedience; to 
conquer ; to subjugate ; to subject ; to over- 
come; to overpower; to overbear; to vanquish. 
To overcome in battle, and subdue 
Nations, and bring home spoils. Milton, 

To s\iay the wuild, and land and sea subdue, Ilryden. 
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SUB JUDICE 


2 To crush ; to oppress ; to sink 

Nothing could have subdued nature 
To such a lowness but his unkind daughtei^. Shdk. 

8. To improve by cultivation ; to tame. 

Nor is’t unwholesome to subdue the land 

By often exercise. May. 

Syn. — See Conquer. 

t SUB-DUE'MJpNT, n. Conquest. Shak. 

SUB-DU 0^® ■who, or that -which, subdues 
or conquers ; a conqueror. Spenser, 

StJB-D(JIi'ClD, a. [L. sicbf under, and dulcis, 
sweet.] Somewhat sweet; sweetish. Evelyn. 

SCB'DU-PLE, a, [L. suhy under, and dupluSj 
doubie.] Containing one part of two. “ A suh^ 
duple proportion.’* JV^lktns. 

StjTB-DU'PLI-CATE, a, HL. sud, under, and Eng. 
duplicate.^ Noting the ratio of the 

square roots of the terms of a ratio. Da„ ^ P. 

StJB-B-L6N'GATE, a. [L. sub, under, and Eng. 
elo 7 igate.'\ Not fully elongated. Smart. 

StJB-E'aUAL, a. [L. under, somewhat, and 
Ehq. equaLI Nearly equal. Smart. 

SU'BJ5R-*\TE, n. {Chem.) A salt composed of 
suberic* acid and a base. Turner. 

SU-BfiR'^:-OlJS, a. [L. suhereus.l Pertaining to 
a substance resembling cork. Maunder. 

SU-B£R'1C, a. [L. suber, the cork-tree.] {Chem.) 
Noting a crystalline acid first obtained by the 
action of nitric acid on cork. Miller. 

SU'B^R-tNE, n. (Chem.) The cellular tissue of 
cork after the soluble matters have been re- 
moved from it by the action of water and alco- 
hol. Brands. 

SU-B]g;R-OSE', a. (Bot.) Of the nature or tex- 
ture of cork ; corky ; suberous. Ba^our. 

SU*B?R-OtJS, a. [L. suhereusx svher, the cork- 
tree.] Corky ; soft and elastic. Smart. 

sOb-FAM'I-LY, n. (Nat. Hist.) A subdivision 
of a family.’ P» Oyc. 

st3rB-Ff'BROUS, a. [L. mb, under, and Eng. /- 
hrous^ Somewhat or slightly fibrous. Dana. 
StJB-FOsc', a. [L. sid>fuscus\ sub, somevrhat, 
and fuscus, tawny.] Somewhat brown ; dusky. 
“ Curtains siibfusc. [B-] Shenstone. 

StJB-^^-LAT'l-NOtJS, a. [L. sub, under, and 
gelatinoits.) Not fully gelatinous. Smart. 

a. [L. sw5, under, and Eng. 
genenc,} Not entirely generic. Smart. 

StJB-^E'NUS, n. (Nat. Hist.) A subdivision of 
a genus. ’ P- Oyc. 

SUB-GLQ-BOSE', a. [L. sub, under, and Eng. 
globose.) Not quite globose. Hill. 

StlB-GLOB^'U-LAR, a. [L. mb, somewhat, and 
"Eing. globular^ Globular in some degree. Smart. 
SOb-GLU-MA'GEOUS (-shus), a. [L. sub, under, 
and Eng. glumaceotes.] Somewhat glumaceous. 

st^B-G^V^J^RN-QR, n. A governor who is under 
or inferior to a governor. Cook. 

sCtb-GRAN'U-LAR, a. [L. sub, under, and Eng. 
granular.]' Sfightly granular. Clarke. 

S(JB-HAS-TA^TI0N, n. [L, ^vhhastatio ; sub, un- 
der, and hasta,\ spear, which , as stuck in the 
ground at a public auction.] A sale by public 
auction. Smart. 

sCb-HORN-BL£N'DIC, a, [L. sub, under, some- 
what, and Eng. homhlenae.] (Oeol.) Contain- 
ing hornblende in a scattered state. Clarke, 
t SVB-HU'M5-RATE, v.a. [L. suh, under, and 
humerus, a shoulder.] To place the shoulders 
under- “ To suhhumerate the burden.'* Felthmn. 

f sti’B-iN-CV-SA'TIQN, n. [L. sub, under, and 
inaasatio, an accusation.] An accusation in a 
slight degree. Bp, Hall. 

StJB-IN'Dl-CATE, V. a. pL. sub, under, and Eng. 
indicate.] To indicate in a less degree. More. 

S&B-In-DJ-OA'TION, n. Indication by signs. 
Submdication and shadowing of heavenly things. Barrow. 

t stTB-lN-DUOE', V. a. [L, mb, under, and Eng. 

induce!] To offer indirectly. Sir B. Bering, 
.sCB-IN-pfeR', V. n. [L. svb, under, and Eng. in- 
fer.] To infer or deduce from an inference al- 
ready made, [b.] Bp. Hall. 


S&B-lN-FBU-DA'TIQN, n. [L. sitb, ^der, and 
Eng. infeudation.] (Feudal Law.) The grant- 
ing of a feud or a fief out of another, to be held 
by an under tenant; — a term applied to the 
practice or system, introduced by the inferior 
lords who held of the king’s greater barons m 
England, of carving out portions of their own 
fees or estates and granting them to others, to 
be held as of themselves. Blackstone. Burnll. 

SC'B-IN-PLAM-MA'TION, n. [L. sub. under, and 
Eng. i 7 iJiammation.] A mild or slight degree 
of inflammation. Bunglison. 

StrB-lN-GR£S'SION (-jn-gresh V)> 
implying secrecy, and Eng. ingression.] Secret 
entrance. Boyle. 

SUB-i'Q-DiDE, n. (Chem.) A haloid suhsalt con- 
taining a less proportion of iodine than the 
iodide ; as, “ Sidnodide of copper,” — which 
consists of one equivalent of iodine and two of 
copper ; — called also diniodide. Kane. 

fSC’B'l-TANE, w. A sudden event. Milton. 

tSfJB-I-TA'N?:-OfJS, [L. subitaneus ; siibitus, 
sudden.] Sudden; hasty. Bulhkar, 

tS0B-l-TA'N5-OyS-N£SS, 7%. Suddenness; a 
sudden impulse. Bailey. 

tsCB'l-TA-NYj Hasty; subitaneous. Hales. 

S&'BI-TO, ad. [L. §It.] (Mus.) auickly ; ex- 
peditiously. Moore. 

sOB-JA'C^NT, a. [L. suhjaceo, mhjacens, to lie 
under.] Lying under or beneath. 

The ettoerfieial porta of moimtains are . . . borne down 
upon the subjaucent plaine. Woodward. 

SyB-J]&CT', V. a. [L. svbjicio, subjectus; sub, 
'under, and jacio, to cast, to throw ; It. sugget- 
tare; Sp. sujetar.] H. subjected; pp. sub- 
jecting, SUBJECTED.] 

1. To put or bring under ; to place beneath, 

Down the cUft as fast 

To the st^ected plain. Milton. 

2. To bring under rule ; to make submissive ; 
to make subordinate; to subdue; — to enslave. 

By subfecting rage 

To the cool dictates of experienced age- X>n/den. 

He is the most sut^eeted, the most enslaved, who is so m 
his understmiding. Loche. ] 

! 3. To expose ; to make liable or obnoxious. | 

If the vessels yield, itsatoeefc* the person to all tlie ineon- 
veniences of an erroneous circulation. Arbvtknot, 

4. To make to undergo ; to submit. I 

God is not bound to sdtgect his ways of operation to &e 

scrutiny of our thoughts. Locle. 

5. To offer for use ; to make subservient. 

[He] subjooted to man’s service angel-wings. Milton. 

StjTB'J^CT, a. [L. subjectus; It. suggetto; Sp. 
siQetQ ; Fr. sujet.] 

1. Placed or situated under or beneath. 

I^ong he them bore above the sutdect plain. iSpenser. 

2. Being under the power, sway, or rule of 
another ; living under the dominion of another. 

Esau was never subject to Jacob, but fbunded a dwtinct 
people and government. Locke. 

3. Exposed ; liable ; obnoxious. 

Most su^'ect is the fattest soil to weeds. Shak. 

All human things are si^ect to decay. Brydm. 

4. Submissive; obedient. 

Put them in mind to be suldect to principalities and powers, 
to obey magistrates, to be ready to every good work. TU, m. 1. 

Syn. — Subject, liable, exposed, and obnoxioiis, are 
all applied to circumstances in human life by which 
we are affected independently of our own choice. 
Obnoxious is applied only to persons ; the other terms, 
to both persons and things. Persons are subject to 
disease and death, liable to sickness, exposed to danger, 
and obnoxious to punishment. Things are subject to 
decay, liable to be destroyed, and exposed to injury. — 
See Obnoxious. Subordinate. 


St^B'J^JOT, n. [L. stdgectusi It. suggetto; Sp. 
sujeto ; Fr. sujet.] 

1. One who is imder the dominion of another ; 
— opposed to inder, or sovereign ; as, “ A subject 
of the Queen of Great Britain.” — One who 
lives under the protection of, and owes allegi- 
ance to, a government; as, ** A subject of the 
United States.” 

Though the term “ eit5zen” seems to be appropriate to re- 
publican freemen, yet wc are equally with the iuhabitante of 
ail other countries sulyectsi torwe are equally bound by alle- 
gan ee and subjection to the government and law 


2. That on which any operation, either men- 
tal or material, is performed; matter; materi- 
als; object; theme. 


Since first this siSyect for heroic song 

Pleased me, long choosing and beginning late. Milton. 

3. That in which any thing adheres or exists. 

Anger is certainly a kind of baseness, as it appears well In 

the weakness of those subjects in whom it reigns. Bacon. 

4. The person treated of, as the hero of a 

piece. Wright. 

5. (Fine Arts.) That which it is the object 

and aim of the artist to express. Brakde. 

6. {Logic.) That term of a proposition of 
which the other is affirmed or denied. Whately. 

7. {Gram.) That of which any thing is af- 
firmea ; the nominative of a verb’. Andrews. 

8. (Mus.) The leading melody or theme of a 

composition. Bwight. 

9. (Anat.) A dead body for dissection. Clarke. 

Syn. — See Matter, Object. 

SUB-JfiCT^JgD [sub-jSkt'ed, P. W. K. Sm, Wb.], 
p. a. Put under the rule, sway, or dominion of 
another ; reduced to submission : — exposed ; 
made liable to any thing. 

very improper accentuation (sfib^ect-ed) 
of the passive participle of the verb to subject, has 
obtained, which ought to be corrected.** Walker. 

SUB-JjsC'TION, n. [L. subjectio ; It. suggezione 
Sp. sujecioti; Fr. stijetion.] 

1. The act of subduing or subjecting. 

The . . . suloection of the rebels. Bate. 

2. The state of being subject or under the 
rule, sway, or dominion of another. 

To frame himself to snbjecttoni Spenser. 

SC’B'JjpCT-IST. n. One versed or skilled in the 
subjective philosophy. Be. Rev. 

SUB-J£C'TIVE, a. [L. suhjectivus; Fr. stthjecUf.] 
Relating to the subject; — opposed to objective. 

“ Objective certainty ia when the proposition is cer- 
tainly true in itself ; and subjective, when we are 
certain of the truth of it.’* H'attjf.—- “ Subjective and 
objective aie teims expressing the distinction which, 
in analyzing every intellectual act, we necessarily 
make between ourselves, the conscious subject, and 
that of which we are conscious, the objecL * Ikno^o! 
and * something is known by me! are convertible prop- 
ositions ; every act of the soul which is not thus 
resolvable, belongs to the emotive part of our nature, 
as distinguished from the intelligent and percipient.” 
Brande. — In the philosophy of mmd. subjective de- 
notes what is to be referred to tiie thinking subject, 
the ego ; objective, what belongs to the object ot 
thouglit, the non ego. . . . The adjectives subjective 
and objective are convenient expressioi'S. ... In phil- 
osophical language, it were to be wished that the 
word subject should be reserved for the subject of 
inhesion — the materia in qua; and the teim object 
exclusively applied to the subject of operation — the 
matena circa quain. If this be not done, the grand 
distinction of subjective and objective in philosophy 
is confounded. Sir W. Hamilton. — See OBJECTIVE. 

SUB-JfiC'TlVE-LY, ad. In relation to the sub- 
ject ; as existing in a subject or in the mind ; 
— opposed to ohjectwely. Pearson. 

All knowledge, of whatever kind, must have a twofbid 
groundwork of taith—one sidjeotively. in our own faculties, 
and the laws which govern them; the other olyectiveh/. in 
the matter submitted to our observations. Mare, 

SUB-JEC”r|VE-N6SS, n. The state of being sub- 
jective ; subjectivity. Clarke. 

syB-JEC'TlV-!§M, n. The doctrine of Kant, that 
all human knowledge is merely relative, or that 
we cannot prove it to be absolute. Flying. 
sOb-J^C-TIvT-TY, n. The quality or the state 
of being subjective ; subjectiveness. Coleridge. 
sO‘B'JJ0;CT-MAT'T?R, n. The matter or sub- 
stance of the thing under consideration or dis- 
cussion ; the cause or object in dispute. 

The style and subject-matter of most comloal theatrical 
interludes. Brynne, 

As to the subieet-matt&\ words are always to be understood 
as having a regard thereto. Blackstone* 

The sidgect-matter of his intended discourse. Swift. 

SUB-JME \ n. The name, in Hindostan, for the 
leaves or capsules of the Indian hemp, used for 
smoking, &c. Simmonds. 

SUB-Jc5!n', V. a. [L. suhjungo ; sub, under, and 
jungo, to join ; It. soggiungere.] [f. subjoined ; 
pp. subjoining, SUBJOINED.] To add at the 
end; to add after something else; to join to 
something preceding ; to annex ; to affix. 

He makes an excuse from ignorance . . , that he knew not 
that he was the high-priest, and stOjoms a reason. South. 

Syn. — See Add, Affix, Annex. 
StS'B-JOTNEDS p. a. Added after something else. 

SfjB JU'BI-CB. [h,, under iTie judge.] {Law.) 
Under discussion ; not yet decided. HamiUon. 
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V, a, [L. suhjufo; mhj 'under, 
and Juffunij a yoke ; J^mgOi to join ; It, suggiu- 
gare\ Sp. sojvzgar ; Fr. subjugtier."] [i, subju- 
gated ; pp, subjugating, SUBJUGATED.] To 
bring under power or dominion by force ; to 
reduce to subserviency or obedience; to en- 
slave; to subject ; to subdue; to conquer. 

He sufijuffated a king, and called Mm his vassal. JSaker. 

Syii.--See Conquek. 

S&B'jy-GAT-JpD, p, a. Brought under the power 
or rule of another. ** Svbjxigated tribes.” Knox, 

S&B-jy-GA'TION, n. The act of subjugating; 
subjection ; conquest. Bp, Jlorsley, 

S(JB'JU-GA-T0R, n. [L.] One who subjugates ; 
a conqueror ’; an enslaver. Coleridge, 

SUB-JCNC^TIOUT, n. The act of subjoining or the 
state of being subjoined. Blair, 

SyB-J&NC'TIVE (sab-junk't|v), a. [L. svhjuncti- 
vus ; It, suhimvtivo ; Sp. subjuntivo ; Fr. subjono^ 
tif. — See Subjoin.] 

‘ 1. Subjoined; annexed; added; joined. 

, A few things more, subjunctive to the fbrmer, HacLet, 

2. {Gram,') Noting a mood, mode, or form of 
the veib which expresses supposition, doubt, un- 
certainty, condition, or contiugcncy. Mui'ray, 

jg®* It IS commonly preceded by a conjunction- ex- 
pressed or understood ; and it derives its name from 
the clause in which it occurs beiiijr subjoined or sub- 
ordinate to another clause ; as, “ ^ he stvdi/, ho will 
improve ” ; or, “ Unless lie study^ he will* not im- 
prove ” , “ Were he here, he would do it.”— The man- 
ner of its dependence is commonly denoted by one 
of the following conjunctions: — if, tltat, though, less, 
unless, G, Brown, 

gyB-JUNC'T| VE, n. The subjunctive mood.flarm. 

SfjB-KlNG'DOM, n. [L. svb, under, and Eng. 
kingdom,] A subordinate kingdom. Clarke, 

sGb-LA'NATE, a, [L. suib, somewhat, and Eng. 
lanate,] * (JBot,) Somewhat woolly. Clarke, 

StjB-LAP-SA'Rl-AN, a, fL. sxtblabor, sttblapsus ; 
sxib, under or down, and labor, lapsus, to fall.] 
Relating to the Sublapsarians, or to their tenets. 
“ The ^ublapsarian doctrine.” Hammond. 

syB-LAP-SA'RJ-AN, w. {EccLHist,) One of a class 
of Calvinists, called also Infralapsarians, who 
hold that God permitted the fall of Adam with- 
out piedetermining it, and that God*s decrees 
concerning election and reprobation were sub- 
sequent to that event ; opposed to Supralap^ 
sarian. Eden, 

sCtb-LAP^SA-RY, a, Sublapsarian. Johnson, 

StTB^LATE, u. a. [L. toUo, suhlaitis,] To lift; 
to raise ; to bear away, [tt.] Bp. Hall. 

SUB-LA 'TION, n. [L. sxiblatioy It, sublasdoneJ] 
The act of taking away. Bp. Hall, 

StlB'LA-TlVE, a. Having depriving power.fiamV, 

st^B-LEASE', n. {Law.) A lease by a tenant to 
another tenant ; an underlease. Bouvier, 

siJB-LfiT', V, a. 1>*. sublet; pp, subletting, 
SUBLET.] To underlet. McCulloch, 

SGB-L?-VA'TI0N, n, [X, sublevatio ; s^iMevo, to 
lift up from below ; swo, under, and l&co, to lift.] 
The act of raising on high ; elevation. More. 

sfrB-Li-BRA'RI-AN, n. A librarian acting under 
another librarian ; assistant librarian. Clarke, 

8&B-LIEU-T&N^ANT (siib-l«v-t5nVnt or siib-lyi- 
tSn'aut), n, A subordinate lieutenant. Crcdih, 

St)B-LI-GA'TION, n, [L. sMigatio ; sub, under, 
and %o, to bind.] A binding underneath. Smart. 

SUB-lI'MA-BLE, a. That may be sublimed or 
’sublimated. Boyle. 

SyB-LI'MA-BLE-NgSS, n. The state or the qual- 
ity of being sublimable. Boyle. 

StlB'L|-MATE, V. a, [L. sublimo, subUmatus, to 
lift up on high; svBlimis, high; Xt.suhUmare, 
to sublimate ; Sp. suhlimar \ Fr- subUmer,] [i. 
SUBLIMATED ; pp. SUBLIMATING, SUBLIMATED.] 

1. {Chem.) To raise b^ heat into vapor, as a 
solid, and then condense it ; to sublime. Johnson, 

2. To refine ; to exalt ; to elevate, 

I suspect that Mr. DanteTs fancy was too flue and stMi- 
malted to be wrought down to Ms private proflt FvdHer, 


sObXI-MATE, n, {Cham.) The product of sub- 
limation. Bacon. 

Wlion the product of sublimation is compact, 
it IS called sublimate , when slightly cohering, it is 
called fowers, as flowois of sulphur. Wood ^ Bache, 

Corrosive sublimate, a crystalline compound of one 
equivalent of chlurine and one of meicury ; cliloiide 
of mercury ; piotochloiide of mercury. It is soluble 
m sixteen parts of cold water, and in less than three 
r/ ^o.l'*;? w."trr • has an aciid, burning taste, and a 
» iTi.'. '•!! ’.‘i.. flavor. It is a violent, acrid poi- 
son. 'ihe Debt antidote for it is tlie whites of several 
raw eggs, taken immediately. Turner, Henry, and 
other chemists contemporary with them, regarded 
corrot^ioe sublimate as a compound of two equivalents 
of chlorine and one of mercury, and called it bichlo- 
ride of meicury. Later chemical wiiters, as Graham, 
Kane, Regnault, and Miller, make it & protochloride, — 
See Calomel. 

StTB'Ll-MATE, a. Volatilized and again con- 
densed ; * sublimated. Newton, 

sOb-LI-M ACTION, n. [L. sublimth to elevate; It. 
sublimazione \ 8^.svhlimacion\ rr.sublimatxoxi,] 

1. {Chem.) The act or the process of sub- 

liming; the conversion of a solid substance 
into a vapor by heat and its subsequent conden- 
sation. Brands. 

2. The act of heightening or improving ; ex- 
altation ; elevation ; refinement. 

Religion is the perfecrion, refinement, and sublimation of 
morality. South. 

This book is a sublunatwn of Swedenborg’s scientific sys- 
tem. P. Chfc. 

SUB'LI-MA-TO-RY> a. That is used in sublima- 
tion ; tending to sublimate. Boyle, 

SlJB'LI-MA-TO-Ry, n. [It. suihlimaitorio.] A 
vase or vessel used in sublimation. Tyrwhitt, 

SUB-LIME', a, [L. svblimis ; It., Sp., df Fr. attn 
blime.] 

1. High in place ; raised aloft ; elevated. 

Sublime on rocUont spheres he rode. Dryden. 

2. High in excellence or dignity; exalted; 
lofty ; eminent ; noble ; grand ; great. 

In that celesflal colloquy sublime. Milton, 

Easy in style thy work, in sense suUime. Prior, 

Know ^ow fuhjime a thirg It is 
To i>uiler <.nd bo scroiig. ZongfeVxm. 

3. Elevated by joy ; exhilarated ; elated. 

T' ■ *- ’ - *■ ■«•••’' ad sviilime, 

1) ..•• w w .h • i: : , di' . s' with wine. MxUon. 

Sy 3 l. — Sublime, magnificent, splendid, grand, great, 
superb, and lofty, are all terms more or less applied to 
the productions of genius either m literature or in art ; 
and of these terms sublime is the highest and strong- 
est ; magnificent is stronger than splendid and grand ; 
and splendid and grand are stronger than greoA, A 
sublime style or character ; a magnificent edifice ; a 
splendid building ; a grand design ; a great perform- 
ance ; a superb structure ; a lofty steeple. 

Grandeur and sublimity are both applied to what is 
great in either a natural or a moral sense ; but sublim- 
ity is more commonly u-ed in a moral sense. The 
grandeur or sublimity of the heavens ; the sublimity 
of Milton’s Paradise Lost ; the moral sublimity of the 
character of Christ. — See Great. 

i SUB-lIME', n. 1. The ^and or lofty, as distin- 
guished from the beautiful. 

There is a sublime in nature, as in the ocean or the thun- 
der; in moral action, os in d(c<l> of da’ing ‘ind seh-dcinal, 
and in art, ns in statuary and naintintr. by wMch what ’s sn’o- 
hrie in nature and m moral character is rcprcecnrcd and 
idv.alizi.d Fleming, 

2, The emotion produced by grandeur. Smaiil, 

J8^ “ The sublime is a Gallicism, but now natu- 
ralized.” Johnson. 

S^B-LIME', V. a. [«. sublimed ; pp. SUBLIMING, 
SUBLIMED.] 

1. To raise on high ; to lift aloft. Denham, 

2. To elevate ; to exalt ; to heighten. 

An ordinaiy gift cannot sublirne an ordinazy person to a 
Bupematnral employment. Bp. Taylor. 

3. {Chem,) To convert, as sulphur or other 

solid, into vapor, by heat, and recondense into 
the solid form ; to sublimate. MiUer. 

Si^TB-LIME', V. n. To be volatilized by the force 
of heat, and then be condensed, as a solid sub- 
stance ; to become sublimated. Newton. 

This salt is fixed in a gentle fire, and sublimes in a great 
one. Arb/utnnot. 

SUB-LIME' LY, ctd. In a sublime manner. Pope. 

SUB-LfME'Ness, n. Sublimity. Burnet. 

t SVB-LlM-J-FJ-CA'TIQN, n. \Ij. siibUmis, sub- 
lime, and facto, to make.] The act or process 
of making sublime. Gilpin. 


SITB-lIM'I-TY, n. [L. suhlimitas ; It. svhlimith % 
’Sp. subiimidad ; Fr. sublimite.] 

1. Height of place ; local elevation. Johnson, 

2. The state or the quality of being sublime ; 
grandeur ; loftiness ; elevation. 

Beauty clif’ me mhh mevee us n'’ • 
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sCb-LIN-JP-A'TION, n. A line or lines drawn 
under another line. Letters to Abp. Ush&t . 

StlB-LlN'GUAL (sub-Kng'gw?l), a. [L. sw5, under, 
and lingua, ’the tongue ; Fr. sublingual,] {Anat.) 
Situated under the tongue. Dunglison, 

s 0B-LI"TION (sfib-lish'un), n. [L. suhlino, sub- 
litus, to lay on, as ground-color; sub, under, 
and lino, to besmear.] {Paint.) The laying of 
the groimd-color under the perfect color. Crabb. 

SfTB-LlT'O-RAL, a, [L. sttb, under, and litus, 
litoris, the sea-shore.j Being or situated under 
the shore. Smart. 

SflB-LU'NAR, a. Sublunary. Milton. 

SllB'LV-NA-RY [siib'lu-n^-re, S. W. J. F. Ja. K. 
Sm, B. ; sub-lu'na-re or sub'lu-n^i-re, P.], a. [L. 
sub, under,* and luna, the moon ; It. smlwiarei 
Sp. stihlxmar', Fr. sublimaire.] Situated be- 
neath the moon ; belonging to the earth or this 
world; terrestiial; earthly; mundane. 

Vf.4- V , 7 loro sake 
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U > I !. .«• - ..(iy' Couper. 

t SfjB'LU-NA-RY, n. Any worldly thing. Feltham. 

SfJB-LUX-A'TION, n. A partial dislocation ; an 
incomplete luxation. Med. Diet. 

StlB-MA-RiNE' (stib-ma-ren'), a. [L. sub, under, 
and maxinus, marine ; mare, the sea ; Fr. sub- 
marine Living, or being, under the sea. Cook. 

SfJB-MA-RtNE', n. A submarine plant. Hill. 

SfJB-MAR'SHAL, n. A deputy marshal. Whishaw. 

S0B-mAX'IL-LA-RY, a. {Anat.) Seated beneath 
the jaw. ‘‘ Th’e siubmaximry gland.” Dunglison. 

sCb-ME'DJ-AL, ) Lying under or below the 

sCb-ME'DI-AN, j middle of a body. Wright. 

StJB-ME'DI-ANT, n. {Mns.) The sixth of the 
key, or the* middle note between the octave and 
subdominant. Moore. 

sOB-MEN'TAL, a. [L. sxfb, under, and mentum, 
the chin.] Seated under the chin. ** Sub- 

mental artery.” Dunglison. 

SUB-MER^B', «. a. [L. siubmergo', sxfb, under, 

and mergo, to plunge ; It. sommergere ; Sp. «w- 
mergir ; Fr. submerger.] [z. submerged ; pp. 
SUBMERGING, SUBMERGED.] To plunge under 
water ; to immerge ; to drown ; to overwhelm. 
So half my r 2 »’nt wctc mhmerged,axidi. made 
A cibccrn tor bCiiled '■iidkee>. ^ah. 

syB-M^RGE', V. n. To be or to lie under water. 
Some say, swallows submerge in ponds. Qent. Mag. 

SUB-MER'G5NCB, n. The act of submerging, or 
'the state of being submerged. Lyelt 

SUB-MERSE', V. a. [L. submerge, ^uhm&rms ; 
sub, under, and mergo, to plimge.] \i. sub- 
mersed ; pp. SUBMERSING, SUBMERSED.] To 
put under water ; to submerge ; to immerse. jScoifif. 

SUB-MERSED' (-merst'), p. a. Lmng or growing 
’underwater; submerged. Clarke. 

SUB-MER'SIQN, n, [L. submersio ; Fr. svbmersion.] 
’The act of submersing, or the state of being 
submersed or submerged. 

Some of our countrymen have given credit to the submer- 
sion of swallows. Pennant. 

StyB-M^l-TAL'LJC, a. Partially metallic. Dana. 

SUB-MlN'JS-TgR, V. a. [L. subministro ; sttb, 
under, and niinistro, to serve; It. somminis- 
trare ; Sp. mministrar ; Fr. sidfministre.] To 
supply ; to subserve, [r.] Hale. 

SXJB-MlN'IS-TjglR, V. n. To be subservient. 

I*assions. as fire and water, are jgood servants, but bad mas- 
ters, and su6niw£s<cr to the best ana worst purposes-L’^rowpe. 

SVB-MIn'IS-TRANT, a. [L. subministro, sub- 
minisbrans, to serve under,] Subservient ; 
serving in subordination. [r.J Bacon. 
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SyB-MlN'IS-TRATE, a, [L. suhmimstro, stib- 
ministratus.'] To subminister. [r.] Harvey. 

SlTB-MrN-{S-TRA'TIQN, w. [L. sfubmimstratiol] 
'The act of subministering. IVotton. 

f SUB- Miss', fls. [L. auhmittOy suhmissus^ to sub- 
ject ; 5?^, under, and to send.] 

1. Humble \ obsequious ; submissive. MiUon. 

2. Low ; soft ; gentle. Smith on Old Age. 


SUB-MiS'SION (sub-mish'un), n, [L. submUsio ; 
It. sommissione ; Sp. summon ; Fr. soumisdone.] 

1. The act of submitting or yielding to supe- 
rior force or authority ; surrender. 

Suhmimon. Dauphin, ’tis a mere French wordj 
We English warriors wot not what it means. Hiittk. 

2. Aclcnowledgnient of inferiority or depend- 
ence; suppliant behavior ; humiliation, 

tVf, icr*cr'’t' '”Ow '»* "o 

<».■ ■ ■!( 1 - ^ i . ■) 

A'i». 1 i.-i n j. I). ' u -i) -I ' u t . : : ' . ■ - bpenser, 

3. Acknowledgment of a fault; confession ol 
error; repentance; penitence; contrition. 

Be not as extreme in submission as in oflcnce. Had.. 

4s. Obedience ; compliance ; resignation. 

ITo duty in religion is more justly required by God Almigh- 
ty than a perfect submission to his will in all things. Temple. 

5. {Laio.) An aOTcement, usually in writing 
and by bond, by which parties consent to sub- 
mit their differences to the decision of an arbi- 
trator. Burrill. 

Syn.— See Obedience, Patience. 

Sys-MIS'SIVE, a. 1. Yielding; obedient ; humble. 

«♦ Wo f5»ot 

il I ‘'i ■ ■ ‘ « I . y . , Milton. 

2. Showing, or pertaining to, submission. 

He, m delicht 

o' her hearty and submissive charms, 

Miuk'fl With ‘•iiiH" <trlove. Milton. 

Syn.— See Humble, Obedient. 

SUB-mIs'SIVE-LY, ad. In a submissive manner; 
with submission ; humbly. Dry den, 

SyB-MlS'SIVB-NJESS, n. The quality or the state 
of being submissive ; submission ; humility. 
Frailty gets pardon by siibniimveness. Berben, 

t SUB-mIsS'LYj iid. Submissively. Bj>, Taylor, 

t SUB-MtSS'Nyss, n. Submissiveness. Burton, 

SUB-mIt', V. a. [L. siibrnitto ; suh, under, and 
'miitOf to send ; It. sommettere ; Sp. someter ; 
Fr. soumettre.] [j. submitted; submit- 
ting, SUBMITTED.] 

1. t To let down ; to put lower , to sink. 
Sometimes the hiU mihnnts itself a while 

In small descents, which do its height beguile. Dryden, 

2. To subject ; to yield ; to surrender ; to re- 
sign; to comply; — often with a reflexive pro- 
noun. 

Return to thy mistress, and submit ihyself under her 
hands. Gciu xvi. 9. 

Will ye submit your ueck, and choose to bend 
The supple knee? Milton. 

3. To refer for judgment or decision. 

Whether the condition of the clergy be able to boar a 

heavy burden is siAimitted to the house. Swift, 

SUB-MIT', V. n. To be subject; to yield; to sur- 
render ; to succumb ; to cease to resist. 

All is no* lost* the iireonqiiernhV will, 

Ard sfid o* lOi iTse, immorl'd hate, 

And coaracc uevot tu fu'miit or A'lcld. Milton. 

SUB-MlT'TyR, n. One who submits. Whitlock. 

SUB-mIt'TING, n. The act of one who submits ; 
a yielding ; a surrendering. Watefrland, 

sirs Jfd * DO. [L., in a manner^ Under a par- 
ticular modification or restriction, 

t SUB-MON'JSH, V, a. [L. siibmoneo.] To re- 
mind ; to suggest. . Granger. 

Sf^B-MQ-Nl"TI9N, n. Suggestion, [r.] Clarke. 

SXj’B-MU'COys, a. [L. under, and mucaa, 
snot.] Situate under a mucous membrane. 
“The suhmuGOits areolar tissue.” DungUson. 

sGB-Mt5^L'TI-PLE (8fib-mul't?-pl), n. {Arith.) A 
quantity contained in another an exact number 
of times ; thus, 7 is a mbmvMple of 42. Davies. 

StlB-MfJL'TI-PLE, a. Relating to a submulti- 
ple; that is submultxple, Clarke. 

St?B-Mf5-S'Cy-LAR, a. {Med,) Seated beneath 
muscles or a muscular layer. DungUson. 

S'&B-NAR-CdT'lO, a. Slightly narcotic. Clarke. 

StlB-NAS'ClglNT (sfib-nHs'sent), a. [L. stibnascor, 


suhnas-'ons, to grow under.] Growing beneath 
something else. Evelyn, 

SfJB-]VECT', r. a. [L, siibnecto ; under, and 
necto^ to tie ] To tie or bind under, [it.] 

Hi 8 robe might be sidmected with a fibula. Tojye. 

t StJ’B-NfiX', V. a. [L. svJmecto^ subnexus.] To 
subjoin ; to add after something else. Holland. 

sOb-NOR'MAL, n, [L. under, and norma^ 
a rule.] {Geom.) That part of the axis of a 
curve fine which is intercepted between the or- 
dinate and the normal. Hutton. 

SOb-NO-TA'TION, n. [L. subnotaHo ; suhnotOi 
to subscribe; sub, under, and noto, to mark.] 
The answer of a prince to questions w’hich had 
been put to him respecting some obscure or 
doubtful point of law; a rescript given at the 
lequest of private citizens. Bouvier. 

StrB-NUDE', a. [L. sub, somewhat, and ntedus, 
naked.] (Bot.) Nearly free from hairs, down, 
or any sort of unevenness. Clarke. 

sOb-QB-SCURE'LY, ad. Somewhat obscurely; 
dimly in a small ‘degree. Donne. 

SOB-OC-CIP'J-TAL, a. (Anat.) Situated under 
the occiput, * Dunglison. 

StlB-OC'TAVE, a. Suhoctuple. Arhuthnot. 

sOb-^G'TU-PLE, a. Being a proportion or ratio 
of one to' eight. JFilkins. 

StJB-OC'U-LAR, a. [L. sitbocularis; sttb, under, 
and ocvlus, the eye.] Being imder the eye or 
the eyes. Turner. 

St^B'OP-Ff-C^lR, n. An under officer. Booth. 

S&B-QR-bIc'U-LAR, ? Almost orbicular or 

SlJB-OR-Brc'U-LATE, S orbiculate. Scott. 

strB-OR'B{-TAR, a. (Anat.) Seated beneath the 
orbitar cavity, DungUson. 

syB-OR'Di-NA-CY, n. The state of being subor- 
dinate ; subjection to control. 

A whole. Ip ’t**!*'', le 

jection and « •>, #*.*. u »■ . •• i-.*:.. * n »•. 

t SUB-dR'Dl-NANCE, n. Subordinacy. More. 

t SUB-SR'DJ-NAN-CY, n. Subordinacy. Temple. 

Si^B-dR'Dr-NA-RY, n. (Her.) An ordinary when 
it comprises less than one fifth of the whole 
shield. Brando. 

sCB-OR'DI-NATE, a, [L. s^ub, under, and ordino, 
oi'dinatus, to range, to rank; ordo, order; It. 

' suhordinato’i Sp. suhordinado ; Fr. 

1. Inferior in order, rank, nature, c./ , er 

power; subject; subservient. 

For the truth of their general principle, that mhordi-nnffi 
beings may be the immediate agents in many preternatural 
effects, analogy is clearly on their side. Bp. Horsloj. 

Syn. — Subordinate, subject, inferior, and subservient 
may express the lelations of persons to persons or 
tilings, or of things to things. Subject respects the 
exercise of power; subordinate, the station and rank ; 
inferior, either outward circumstances, merit, or qual- 
ifications of a person ; 8ubseroimt.Xhe relative services 
of one to another, but almost always in a bad sense. 
Children are subject to their parents ; an inferior officer 
must act in a subordinate capacity A man of no prin- 
ciple will be disposed to he subservient to the base pur- 
poses of those who will pay him most. — See Under. 

SyB-dR'DI-NATE, n. One who 'is subordinate to 
another; one wffio is lower than another in rank 
order, or station. Milton. 

SUB-dR'Dl-NATE, V. a. [L, siib, under, and or- 
dinq, ordinaties, to rank ; ordo, order ; It. sub- 
ordinarei Sp. svbordinar% Fr. s\d)ordonnerJ\ 
[i. SUBORDINATED ; pp. SUBORDINATING, SUB- 
ORDINATED.] To make subordinate; to place 
in. an inferior order or rank; to subject- 

We esteem it as enhancingthe manifestation of intelligence 
that one single law, as gravitation, Hhonld, as f'oiu a central 
and commanding cminenco.au&o/'tZinate to itself awhoic host 
of most impoi taut phenomena. Chalmers. 

SyB-dR'Dl-NATE-LY, ad. In a subordinate man- 
ner ; in a lower order or rank. Cowley. 

syB-<>R'Dl-NATE-NfiSS, n. The quality or the 
'state of being subordinate. Hall. 

syB-OR'DI-NAT-lNO, n. The act of one who sub- 
ordinates or renders subordinate. Hooker. 

SyB-dR-DI-NA^TION, n. [It. subordinadoTie : Sp. 
subordinadon ; Fr. subordination^ 

1. The act of subordinating, or the state of 
being subordinate. 


2. A series regularly descending. 

God hath bestowed, for his own wise reasons, different tal- 
ents on different men, to one man he hath given ten, to an- 
other only one. Now, this suboj dination, m tact, pervades all 
the works of God. Gilpin. 

3. Place or order of rank among inferiors. 

Diligent in choosing persons who, in their 
natiom, would be obliged to ioUow the examplis o' 'm 
superiors. Bwt/t. 

4. {3IiL) A submission or subjection to the 

orders of superiors. Stocqueler. 

SUB-bR'DJ-NA-TlVE, a. Implying, or causing, 
subordination or dependence. “ A subordtna- 
tive proposition.” Gibbs, 

SyB-bRN', V, a. [L. svbomo ; sub, under, secretly, 
and orno, to prepare, to deck, to dress ; It. smo- 
ornare ; Sp. suhoimar ; Fr. suborner.] [i, sub- 
orned ; pp. SUBORNING, SUBORNED.] 

1. To procure in an underhand manner or by 
secret collusion ; to procure by indirect means. 

So men oppressed, when weaiy of their breath, 

Throw off the bui den, and sultom their death, Dryden. 

2. {Law.) To procure or cause, as a person, 

to commit perjury. BurnU, 

sCb-OR-NA'TION, n, [It. stthomazione \ Sp. 
subomacion ; Fr. suhornatimi^ 

1. The crime of procuring any one to do a 

had action, _ Shak. 

2. (Laio.) The act of suborning, or procuring 

another to commit perjury. BwrilZ 

SITB-5rN'5R, n. One who suborns. Bacon. 

St^B-O'YAL, a. Inclining to the form of an egg; 
somewhat oval- Pennant. 

sOB-o'VATE, a. (Bot.) [L. sub, nearly, and 
oium, an egg.] Somewhat ovate. Clarke. 

SCrB-o'VAT-5D, a. Inclined to the form of an 
egg; subovate, [r.] Pe7bnant. 

SUB-P^I-DfJN'CU-LATE (-pe-dSiig'kv-lat, <S2), a. 
Having a short peduncle. Maunder. 

StJB-PpL-LU'ClD, a. Nearly pellucid. Pennant. 

StTB-PgN-TAN'Gy-LjAR (-p^n-tang'gu-lsir), a. Not 
quite pentangular. ’ Smart. 

sO'B-Pj£r-j-t6'N5“AL, a. (Anat.) Lying under 
the peritoneum. Dzmglisoii. 

S&B-P^R-PyN-DlC'y-LAE, a. Subnormal. 

sCfB-p||T'J-9-LATE, a. (Bot.) Having a \'ery 
short petiole. Clarke. 

sOb-PCE'NA (siib-pS'ne), n. [L. S 2 ib, under, and 
jpcs7ia, punisshmont ] (Law.) A writ command- 
ing the 'titicn(bTif o or appearance of a witness 
or a party in court, or before a judicial officer, 
under a penalty in case of disobedience : — the 
process by which a defendant is commanded to 
appear and answer the plaintiff*s bill, Burrill. 

sOB-PCE'NA (sdb-pe'na), v. a, [z, subposnaed ; pp. 
SUBPCBNAING, SUBPCBNABD.J (Law.) To serve 
with a subpoena. 

My Wend . . . would never have come up, had he not been 
ssbpanaedioli. Addtbun. 

SIJB-PQ-I.^'G'O-NAL, a. [L. sid), somewhat, and 
Eng. polygoTml.'l Somet^at polygonal. Smart. 

StJB-P5R-PHY-RlT'IC, a. (Geol.) Allied to por- 
phyritic, but with smaller and less distinct 
crystals. WrigM, 

sDB-?R^-HMn'S1LE, a. [L. sw5, under, and Eng. 
prekmsilel] Moderately prehensile. Maunder. 

StTB-PRI'OR, w. The vicegerent of a prior. Lowth. 

SOB-PUR'CHAS-^R, n. One who purchases from 
a previous purchaser. Clarke. 

StJB-GUAD'RATE (-kwSd'r^it), a. Approaching 
the form of a square. Clarke. 

SOB-aUAD'RU-PLE (sSb-kwSd'ry-pl), a. Being a 
proportion or ratio of one to four. Wilkins. 

StB-aulN'aU^l-FlD (-kwing’*Jcwe-fid), a. Some- 
what quinquefid. Clarke. 

sGB-aUlN'Ty-PLB (siSb-kwIa'tu-pl), a. Being a 
proportion or ratio of one to five. Wilkins. 

S(JB-RA'M0SE, I Qj. {Bot.) [L. sttb, implying 

SfS’B-RA'MOUS, j diminution, and ramosus, full 
of branches.] Having few branches ; slightly 
branched. Clarke. 

S0B-READ^^3R, n, (Law.) An under reader in 
the inns of court. Crabh. 
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StJB-IlfiC'TQR, n. A rector’s vicegerent or sub- 
ordinate. “ Svhrector of the college.” Walton, 

SOb-RSp’TION, n, [L. mhrepUo ; sw&, secretly, 
and rejoo, to creep ; Fr. subreption,'] A fraud 
committed to obtain a pardon, title, grant, or 
other favor, by alleging tacts contrary to truth ; 
Burreption. Bp, Hall, 

t- StlB-R5P-Tl"TIOUa (suli-rep-tisli’us), a, [L 
suhrepHtitis ] Surreptitious. Cotgrave, 

t StJB-R^:P-Ti"TIOyS-LY, ad. In a surreptitious 
manner; surreptitiously, Sherwood, 

t SfJB-RfiP'TIVE, a, [L. std)reptimts Fr. sub- 
reptif.] Surreptitious. Cotgrave, 

sOb-RI^'JD, a. Somewhat rigid or stiff. HiU, 

tStJB-RIG'U-o0S, a. \L, svhngum,] Watered; 
waterish underneath. Blount, 

t SOB'RO-GATE, V, a, [L. subrogo, suhrogatus.] 
To put in the place of another ; to surrogate. 
— See Surrogate. Ld, BeHert, 

S&B-RO-GA'TfON, n. [Sp. suhrogacion ; Fr. sub- 
rotation.] (jCa?o.) The substitution of one 
person or thing in the place of another, particu- 
larly the substitution of one person in the place 
of another as a creditor with a succession to 
the rights of the latter. Burrill. 

StTB RO '§ 4 . [L. sub^ under, and rosa^ a rose.] 
Under the rose ; secretly ; privately. — See 
Rose. Macdonnel. 

SflB-RQ-T&ND’, a. Nearly round. Balfour, 

Sf?B-SA-LlNE', a. In some degree salt. Ure, 

sOb'sAlT, n. {Chem.) An oxysalt having two 
or more equivalents of base to one of acid : — 
an oxysalt having a suboxide for its base, — as 
subacetate of mercury, which consists of one 
equivalent of acetic acid, and one of suboxide 
(otherwise called dinoxide) of mercury : — a 
haloid or analogous salt, containing fewer 
equivalents of the electro-negative than of the 
electro-positive component, as subchloride (oth- 
erwise called dichloride) of copper, or suhcya- 
nide of copper. Kane, Graham, Miller, 

T SflB-SAN-NA'TION’, n, [L. subsanno, to de- 
ride.] * Derision j mockery ; dishonor. 

Idolatry is as absolute a svbsamatwn and vUidcation of 
God as malice could inveat. H, Mere, 

S^B-SCAp^U-LAR, ? Qj, (Anat.) Being beneath 

StrB-SCAP'V-LA-RY* ^ the scapula. Dimglison, 

SUB-SCRIB'A-BLiE, a. That may be subscribed or 
signed, [ii.] CoUridge, 

SyB-SCRIBE^ V, a, [L. subscribo; sub, under, 
and scribOi to write ; It. soscrivere ; Sp. subscri- 
htr ; Fr. souscrire.] [f. subscribed ; pp, SUB- 

SCRIBINfG, SUBSCRIBED.] 

1. To write or annex tke name to in token of 
assent to what is written above ; to give consent 
to by underwriting the name. 

The reader sees the names of those persons by whom this 
letter 18 siibscribed. Ae/dvion, 

2. To sign In witness or attestation ; to attest 
by writing one’s name beneath. 

Their particular testimony ought to be better credited than 
some other gubscritxd with an hundred hands. ITAifppK. 

3. To promise to contribute, by signing one’s 

name to an agreement. Wright, 

4. t To submit; to surrender; to yield. 

The lung gone to-night! subecHbed his power! Shak. 

SyB-SCRIBE^, tJ. n, 1. To sign the name in 
token of assent to what is written above; — to 
give consent or assent ; to agree. 

Advise thee what is to be done. 

And we will all s^dtscribe to thy advice. /STiodE;. 

2. To promise a stipulated sum for the pro- 
motion of any undertaking. 

A conflagration, or a wintry flood. 

Has left some hundreds without home or tbod; 

Extravagance and A\ance shall ‘tubscribe. 

While tame and self-complaccnceare the bribe. Ootoper, 

3. f To yield or submit. 

Por Hector, in his blaze of wrath, subscribe* 

To tender objects. S7iak. 

SyB-SORIB'^JR, n. One who subscribes. Swift, 

S&B'SCRIPT, n, [L. siibscriho, svhscriptuSi to 
subscribe.] Any thing underwritten. BentUg, 

ByB-SCRiP’TION, n. [L. subscriptio ; It. soscrU 
ziomi Sp, suscripcion \ "Bx, somcripHon^ 


1. The act of subscribing, or signing. 

2. Any thing written underneath. 

The man asked, Are ye Christians? We answered wo 
were; fearing the less because of the cross we had seen m 
the siJbitcription. Bacon, 

3. That which is subscribed or signed, as a 

paper with names subscribed. Wright, 

4. Consent or attestation given by under- 
writing or signing the name. 

Sidiscnptwn. to articles of religion. Raley, 

5. The act of contributing to any undertaking, 
or the amount contributed. 

South-sea stibsrripttom take who please. Pope, 

He visited several convents, and gathered subscriptions 
from all the well-disposed monks and nuns. Aadtson, 

6. t Submission; obedience. 

T revp- povp ppUAd you children; 

Viii «».»,“ »» 0 ’ «> */' '• . >iou. Shak. 

SO^B-SEC'TIQN, n, A subdivision of a lar^r sec- 
tion ; a section of a section. Burton, 

t S&B'Sjp-CUTE, V. a. [L. subseguor, suhseetdus,'] 
To follow close after. Edw, Halt, 

SfJB-SEC'y-TiVE, a, [Fr. subsecutif] Follow- 
ing in train. Cotgrave, 

S UB- SEL 'LI-Af n, pi, [L. svbsellium , a low bench.] 
\EccL Arch,) The small, shelving seats in the 
stalls of churches or cathedrals made to turn 
upon hinges so as to form either a seat or a form 
to kneel upon ; — also called misereres, Ogilvie, 

StB-SfiM'I-TONE, n, (Mus,) The sharp seventh, 
or sensible, of any key. Moore, 

sO'B-SEP'Ty-PLE (siib-s€p^tv-pl), a. Being a pro- 
pel tion or ratio of one to seven. Wilkins, 

SUB'Sy-ClUENCE, n, [It. sussequ&^a ; Sp. sub- 
secuendaJ] The state of being subsequent or 
following next after ; sequence. Greio, 

sCB'S^-ClUfiN-CY, n. Subsequence. Greenhill. 

sC’B'Sjp-Q.UfiNT, a, [L. subseguor^ subsequensy to 
follow next in order ; suh, under, and sequoTi to 
follow; It. sussemtente; Sp. suosiguiente ; Fr. 
subsigueviti!] Following in train ; succeeding in 
time or in order ; coming after ; posterior. 

The subsequent words come on before the precedent van- 
ish. Bacon, 

This article Is introduced as subsequent to the treaty of 
Munster, made about 1G48. Swift, 

StJB'SJS-aufiNT-LY, ad. At a later time ; so as 
to follow ; afterwards. South, 

StJB-SE'ROyS, a, (Anat,) Under a serous mem- | 
brane. DungUson, 

SUB-SERVE' (sub-serv'), v, a, [L. suhservio ; sub, \ 
"under, and servio, to serve.] p. subserved ; 
P27, SUBSERVING, SUBSERVED.] To be subser- 
vient to ; to promote ; to help forward ; to serve 
in subordination or instrumentally. Southey, 
To svd^erve the interests of a parly. R. HaXL 

SUB-SERVE', V. n. To serve in a subordinate ca- 
pacity ; to be subservient. 

Not made to rule, 

But to subserve where W isdom bears command. MRton, 

SUB-SER'VJ-^INCE, ) State of being subser- 

SUB-S^R'VJ-yN-CY, 5 vient; instrumental fitness. 

Then a r, culai <-uborlination and subserviency among 
all tiiG parts to bcnehcial ends,. (Jheyne. 

SUB-SER'V|-yNT, a, 1. Serving under; acting 
in a subordinate capacity ; subordinate. 

Many inferior and subsetniient gods. StUlingfleet, 

2. Instrumentally useful ; helpful ; conducive. 

Most critics, fond of some stdmrvient art. 

Still make the whole depend upon a port Pope, 

Syn.— See Subordinate. 

SyB-SER'VJ-JglNT-LY, ad. In a subservient man- 
ner ; by subserving. Clarke, 

SyB-SfiS'Q.UI-^ {Chem.) A prefix indicating a 
combination of two equivalents ' of an electro- 
ne^tive component, and three of an electro- 
positive component. Miller, 

SUB-SfiS'dUI-Ay'Jgl-TATE, n, {Chem,) A suh- 
salt, containing two equivalents of acetic acid to 
three of base ; as, “ Sttbsesqui-acetaie of lead,” 
which is a hydrated compound of two equiva- 
lents of acetic acid and three equivalents of, 
protoxide of lead. Miller, 

sGb-S^S'SILE, a, (JBot,) Almost sessile. Wright, 

StJB-S:&X'Ty-PLE, a. Containing one part out of 
six ; as, A subsextuph proportion.” 'Wilkins. 


StlB-SlDE', V, n, [L. subside ; szsb, under, and 
'side, to sit, to settle.] [i. subsided , pp. sub- 
siding, SUBSIDED.] 

1, To settle or tend downwards ; to sink to the 

bottom, as lees. More, 

2, To settle into a state of rest ; to become 
calm or tranquil ; to cease raging ; to abate. 

The sea subsidmot and the tempests o’er. Pitt, 

3, To become lower ; to sink ; to settle. 

A large tract of country, of which it was part, subsided by 
some convulsion of nature. (JooJb, 

Syn. — See Abate. 

SIJB-SID'^INCE, ? 1 , The act of subsiding or 

SyB-SID'eN-CY, > sinking, as lees. Burnet, 

2. The act of settling into a state of rest. 

Subsidence of the more violent passions, IVa? burton, 

II syB-SiD'J-A-R{-LY, ad. In a subsidiary man 
ner ; so as to assist. Sherwood, 

II SUB-SlD'l-A-RY [sub-sId'e-^-re, P, J. Ja. Wr , ; 
sub-sad 'yai- re, S, E F,K, Sni,\ sub-sld'e-§i-re or 
syb-sid'je-^-re, W.], a, [L. suSsidianus; It. 
sussidtano\ Sp. substdiarto; Fr, subsidiatre.] 

1. Furnishing help or additional supplies; 
helping; assistant; aiding; auxiliary. 

Great pains is taken to supply that defect with some 
sidias'j/ proposition. Rale, 

Life will frequently languish, even in the hands of the 
busy, it they have not some employment subsidiary to that 
which iomis their main pursuit. Blair, 

2. Pr’‘tT.ir:n~ to, or stipulating the payment 

of, Subsidiary treaties.” Lyttletoji, 

II SUB-SID'l-A-RY, n. An assistant. Hammond, 

SCB'SJ-DIZE, V. a, [i, SUBSIDIZED ; pp, subsi- 
dizing, SUBSIDIZED.] To furnish with a sub- 
sidy ; to stipulate to pay money for services. 

Lord Chatham was obliged to call to ’t® "*'i r'P-ee-*— ■ 
troops ofothe nations; these, indeed, ’■ »- ?>. / w a 

liberal, but with a prudent, bond. c i 

Sf^B'SJ-DY, n, [L. subsidhim ; subside, to sit 
under; It. swmdteo; Sp. ; Fr. 

1, Pecuniary aid, or a stipulated sum of 

money, granted by one government to another 
in pursuance of a treaty of alliance for ofiensive 
or defensive war. Stoequehr, 

2. {Eng, Law,) An extraordinary grant of 
money by the Parliament to the crown; — now 
commonly termed a supply, or supplies, BurnU, 

Subsidy and tribute both signify a sum 
agieed to be paid periodically by one nation to an- 
other. A subsidy is voluntary, and is paid to an ally 
for assistance. A tribute is exacted, and is paid to an 
enemy for forbearance, or in acknowledgment of sub- 
jection. 

St)B-SIGN' (sSb-sin'), V, a, [L. subsigno,] [t. sub- 
signed ; pp. SUBSIGNING, SUBSIGNKIJ.] To 
sign under ; to subscribe, Camden, 

StJB-SJG-NA'TION, 71. [L. subsigna^o.] The act 
of subscribing," or signing under, [r.] Shelden, 

SifB SI-LF^'TI-b (s?-lSn'she-o). [L.] In si- 
lence ; without notice being taken. Hamilton, 

SUB-SIST', V. n. [L, subsisto; sub, under, and 
sisto, to stand ; It. sussistere ; Sp. subsistir ; Fr. 
subsister,] [i. subsisted ; pp, subsisting, sub- 
sisted.] 

1. To exist ; to be ; to have existence ; to live. 

Tror-"”**"' '• r s- d thr esp-f sense when the 

« -...i'!'!. J 'jc'** <• ■ both.Dai’aes. 

2. T(' (■‘i:.:- i.c, to rc'i r ir in tl'.e same state 
or condition ; to remain ; to abide, 

Eirm we «*«««, but possible to swerve. JUitteeu 

3. To have the means of living ; to be main- 
tained with food and clothing ; to be supported. 

Forlorn of thee. 

Whither shall I betake me, where subsist? Mdion, 

4. To inhere ; to have existence by means of 

something else. South. 

81JB-SIST', V. a. To feed ; to maintain ; to support. 

The said persons might be subsisted in a sober and decent 
manner. Mem. of Mai tw iicnblerus, 

SyB-StST'^JNCE, n. [It. sussiste^iza ; Sp. stihsis- 
tmeia ; Fr. subsistance.] 

1. The state of being subsistent; real being. 

Not only the things had «ui!»astence, but the very images 

were of some creatures existing. Stutmgfleet. 

2. That in which any thing subsists. 

What is God but the veiy being of all things that yet are 
not. and the subsistence of things that are i Cudworth, 

3. Means of support; livelihood; mainte- 
nance; sustenance; living; support. 

Reduced subsistence to implore. RTryden, 

4. Inherence in something else. Johnson. 

Syn.— See Living. 
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SyB-SlfST'?N'CY, n. Subsistence. BlanviU, 

SyB-SlST'JglxYT, a, [L. subsistens,] 

1. ‘svb^i^tcnce or real being. “Spir- 
its .s /'/>..’{ ,/. bodies.” Brownie. 

_ 2 . Inherent. “The qualities are not sii 6 - 
sistent in those bodies.” Bentley. 

SfJB-SPZAR, n. A student lower in rank than a 
sizar, [Cambridge Univ., Eng.] Bp. Oorhet, 

sOb'SOIL, n. A layer of earth or soil lying be- 
tween the superficial soil and a base or stratum 
still lower. Brande, 


SUB 'SOIL— PL6i(jgH (-plbfi), 71. A particular kind 
of plough used 
for turning or 
breaking up the 
soil at some depth 
below the 
face. 



s0b'so1l-pl(3ugh'ing, 

The operation of 


Subsoil-plough. 


ploughing deep, or of turning up the subsoil, or 
substratum, by a subsoil-plough. Farm. Eney. 

SIJB'SO-LA-RY, a. Being under the sun ; terres- 
trial; mundane; earthly, [a.] Browne. 


sOb-SPE'CIJP^, n. A subordinate species; a di- 
Tibion of a species. Dampier. 

St^B-SPHER'l-CAL (-sfer-), a. Somewhat spher- 
ical; partially spherical. Eng. Cyc. 

SfjB'STANCE, n. [L. Buhstanti(i \ sub, under, and 
sto, Stans, to stand ; It. sustanza ; Sp. substan- 
da ; Fr. suhstance.l 

1. That which is subsistent or has real being, 
as distinct from that which has only metaphysi- 
cal existence ; substantiality ; reality ; being ; 
existence ; — matter ; body ; material ; texture. 

Tl ■ > ' J . ••'*.)>,* .... \ M. I' 

fv _ ■ ■i\» ! ' .t 'I. 

The idea ... to which we give the name of 
substanee, being nothing but the supposed but un- 
known support of those qualities we find existing, 
which we imagine cannot subsist without something 
to support them, we call that support substantia ; 
which, according to the true import of the woid, is, 
in plain English, standing under, or upholding.’’ 
Locke, 


2 . The essential or material part; essence; 
abstract; compendium; meaning. 

They are the best epitomes, and let you see with one cast 
of the eye the substance of a hundred pages. Addison. 

3. That which is solid, palpable, real, or sub- 
stantial, not imaginaiy, 

.1^ ,, 1.1 , dead. Syenser. 

Ana lie me kunstanct, uu& ihe appearauce, chose. Dryden. 

4. Wealth; property; means of life or support. 
He hath eaten me out of house and home, and hath put 

all my into that fat belly of his. ^ak. 

5. {Theol.) That which forms the divine es- 

sence or being ; that in which the divine attri- 
butes inhere. Hook. 

The Son is said to be the «amc stfl'<ttanc" ns the ■Fath''r — 
that is, truly and essentially God aa the Father la. Ldcu. 


the material or essential part : — strongly ; 
stoutly; solidly; — truly; really. 

SUB-STAN'TIAL-N£sS, n. The state of being 
substantial ; substantiality. Wotton. 

SyB-STAN'TIAL§ (stib-stXn'shsiIz), n. pi. Essen- 
tial or material parts, Ayliffe. 

SUB-STAN'TI-ATE (-Sh 9 -at), V. a. p. SUBSTANTI- 
ATED ; pp. SUBSTANTIATING, SUBSTANTI-4.TED,] 

1. To make to exist or subsist. Ayliffe. 

I 2. To establish by proof or competent evi- 
dence ; to verify ; to prove. Smart. 

s0b'ST4lN-TIV-AL, a. Pertaining to, or resem- 
bling, a substantive. Latham. 

SUB'STAN-tIvE, a. [L. suhstantivus ; It. sos- 
tantvso ; Sp. sustantico ; Fr. suhstantifi\ 

1. t Solid ; depending only on itselh Bacon. 

2. {Gram.) Betokening existence ; as, “The 
verb * to be Ms a verb substantive ” ; — not adjec- 
tive ; as, A JxoMTi sidistanttve.** Aibuthmt. 

3. {Med.) Noting aliments which aie nu- 
tritious, Dr. Paris. 

Substantive color. See Color. 

StJB'STAN-TIVE, n. {Gram.) That part of 
speech’ which denotes a stibsta7ice or subject, as 
distinguished from an attribute or pt'edicate ; 
the name of any thing that exists, whether ma- 
terial or immaterial ; a noun. Lowth. 

StlB'STAN-TIVB, V. a. To convert into a sub- 
stantive. [b..] Cudxoorth. 

SCB'STAN-TIvE-LY, ad. As a substantive. 

Galbaneo cannot be used substantively. Moldsworth. 

St^B'STJ-TUTE, V. a. \Jj. subsfittto, substitutus \ 
suh, under, and statuo, to place ; It. sustituire ; 
Sp. substituir ; Fi . substituer.) p. substituted ; 
pp. SUBSTITUTING, SUBSTITUTED.] To put in 
the place of another ; to exchange ; to change. 

A - '• fc. Lryden. 

Syn, — See Change . 

StJB'STl-TUTE, n. [It. ^ Sp. susfituto ; Fr. mb- 
stitut.\ One placed by another to act with del- 
egated power ; one acting for, or put in place 
of, anotner; a person or thing substituted. 

The principars presence is thus removed from the scene 
of r'***''*^, r-^r r-e '“r every species of 

'• n«. .‘M». . : ‘ :i- or Knox, 

SCB-STI-TU'TIQN, n. [L. suhstitutio ; It. susti- 
tuzione ; Sp. substitudon ; Fr. substitution.) 

1. Act of substituting or state of being substi- 
tuted ; the replacing of one thing by another. 

From this suh^itution [of tutelar angels for tutelar deities] 
the system which I have described arose. jBp. Morsley. 

2. {Theol.) The doctrine which teaches that 

the sufferings of Christ were vicarious and expi- 
atory. Eden. 

3. {Law.) The de«i"T)a+ion of one in a will to 
take a devise or h*.-? <,y, ri'.’u'i on failure of a 
former devisee or legatee, or after him. Burrill. 

StJB-STT-TU'TION-AL, a. Pertaining to, or im- 
plying, substitution; supplying the place of 
another. RusseU. 


fStJB'STANCE, V. a. To furnish with substance stJB-ST{-TU'TION-AL-LY, ad. By way of substi- 
or property ; to enrich. Chapman.. tntion. ‘ * ’ Ed. R&o. 


SVB-STAn'TIAL (syb-stan'shsil), a. [It. sustan- 
tiale ; Fr. sT^stantiel.) 

1. Belating to, or having, substance ; real ; 

actually existing ; existent. Bentley. 

2. True ; solid ; not merely seeming or imagi- 
nary. “ Substantial happiness.” Cowper. 

3. Material ; corporeal. 

Now shine these planets with suibstantitU rsys ? Krior. 

4. Stout; strong; firm; solid; bulky. 

Substantial doors, 

Cxoss-barred and bolted fast, frar no assault. JtSJton. 

5. Bossessed of substance, or the means of 
life ; moderately wealthy. 

The honest and most substantial freeholders. Spmuer. 

SUB-STAN-TJ-AL'I-TY (sub-stan-sh§-ai' 9 -t 9 ), n. 

1. State of being substantial, or having real ex- 
istence. “ Substantiality of the soul.” Warhurton. 

2. Corporeity; materiality. 

The sonl is a stranger to such gross sdbstamtidlitif. GitmvUL 

BUB-STAN'TIAL-IZB, 1 ?. a. To make substantial ; 
to substantiate, [a.] Dr. Reeder, 

SyB-STAN'TIAL-LY, ad. In a substantial man- 
ner; with reality ’of existence; — by including 


St 5 "B-STl-TU'TION-A-RY, a. Pertaining to, or 
making, substitution ; substitutional. Smith, 

St 3 rB'STJ-TU-T|VE, a. Furnishing a substitute ; 
that may be substituted. Wilkins. 

SUB-STRAcT', V. a. [L. svbtraho', Fr. 
'straire.) To deduct. — See Subtract. J5a/T02a. 

SUB-STRAC'TIQN, n. [Old Fr. substraction.) 
{Law.) The act of unlawfully taking away, 
withdrawing, or withholding, as of rights, lega- 
cies, or rents. — See Subtraction. Blackstone. 

SiS’B'STRATB, n. A substratum. Dr, Good. 
StJB^STRATE, a. Having slight furrows. Clarke, 

SiS’B ^STR ATE, V. a. [L. svbsiemo, substraius ; 
under, and stemo^ to strow.] To strow or lay. 
Glass supported by the sobsirated sand. Boyle. 

SC’B-STRA'TUM, n. ; pi. SUBSTRATA. [L.] 

1. A stratum lying under another stratum. 

Clay is the common substratum or subsoil of gravel. Brande. 

2. Sometbing supposed to be laid or placed 
under as a support for, or to maintain or hold 
together certain accidents or qualities. 


Such qualifies as have been observed to coexist in an un- 
known substratum, which we call substance. Locke, 

StJB-STRtJC'TIOxV, 71. [L. suhstructio \ Fr. suh- 

struction.) An under-building. Stmuhtmie. 

StlB-STRtJCT'lTRE (sub-sniikt'yjjir'), n. That on 
which the superstructure is raised ; a founda- 
tion ; an under-building. 

A suhAructure of their chronology. //an is 

sDb-STY'LAR, a. Noting a line under the style 
of a dial. ’ Mojvon. 

S&B'STYLE, 71. {Diallmg.) The orthographic 
projection of the style upon the plane of the 
dial. Davies 8^ Peck, 

StJB-StlL'PHATE, n. {Chem.) A sulphate con- 

I taining more equivalents of base than of acid ; 
as, “ Subsulphate of mercury,” — which consists 
of three equivalents of sulphuric acid and four 
of oxide of inercury, Tutmer. 

StlB-StiL'PHrDE, n. {Chem.) A non-acid com- 
pound of one equivalent of sulphur and more 
than one equivalent of a metal or other body ; as, 
** Subs ulphtde of iron,” — which consists of one 
equivalent of sulphur and two of iron. Graham. 

SUB-SIJL'TIVE, a. Subsultory. [r.] Bp. Berkeley. 

t SUB'SUL-TQ-Rl-LY, ad. In a subsultory man. 
ner ; by fits ; by starts. Bacon. 

StJB'SUL-TO-RY, or SUB-SfJL'TO-RY [sub'spl- 
tiir-e, W. E. F . ; sub-surtiir-e,’ P.'j. K. Sm. 
R. ir&.], a. [L. subsiho, subsuUum, to make 
short leaps ; sub, under, and salio, to leap.] 
Bounding ; moving by starts, [r.] Ahp. Ho7't. 

They [the numbers in tracedy] ought, foi the most part, to 

« I 't rambling and irregular, and often rapid and 

- ' ' ii' ' ■ . • as to imitate the natural cadence and quick 

turns ol conversation, Amist} ong. 

“ Mr. Sheridan is the only orthoepist who has 
accented this woid on the first syllable, as I have 
done, for Dr. Johnson, Dr, Ash, Dr. Kenrick, Bar- 
clay, Penning, Bailey, and Entick, accent the second. 
Its conipaiiion, desultory, is accented on the fiist syl- 
lable by Ml. Sheridan, Dr. Johnson, Mr. Naies, Mr. 
Smith, and Penning, [and hy J, E. F. Ja, K. Sm. R, 
Wb . ;] but on the second by Dr. Ash, Dr. Kenrick, Mr, 
Scott, W. Jolinston, Mr, Perry, Buchanan, Bailey, 
and Entick. As these two words must necessarily be 
accented alike, we see Dr. Johnson and Penning [also 
J. K. Sm. R. Wb.] are inconsistent. But, though the 
majority of authorities are against me m both these 
words, r greatly mistake if analogy is not clearly on 
my sine.” Walker. 

S^B-SCL'Tys, n. {Med.) Twitching; muscular 
agitation, as in febrile diseases. Dunglison. 

SUB-SUME', V. a. [L. suh, under, and s7imo, to 
take.] To assume by consequence of what pre- 
cedes, as a position. 

St Paul, who cannot name that word sinncTS," but must 
straight subsmie in a parenthesis, “of whom 1 am the clilel ** 

Hwntno7id. 

SOB-S&MP'TIQN, n. The assumption of any 
thing as a consequence from what precedes. 

When we are able to comprehend why or how a thing is, 
tho bol ‘b-' px’-tcT'O'' o'* t'’ it i« not n p’-’marv da- 

or (■ : 1 loiC'*. ■, 'I w , .If, /,*..;/• andiTtbe co^n-Ti'jn 
<■ '."'i.A i*. I'o 1 ■ >■ [ . /iV W. Jiamiiton. 

SfJB-TAN'^yNT, n. {Geom.) 

That part of an axis included 
between the points in which 
a tangent cuts it, and the 
foot of the ordinate through the point of con- 
tact. Dames ^ Peck. 

In the figure A D is the suhtangewt, B D the 
tangent, and A B the ordinate. 

StJ’B-TAR-TA'Rjp-AN, a. Being, or living, under 
Tarta’rus. “ Suhtartarean powers.” Pope. 

StS’B-TJfiG-U-LA'N^-OtS^S, a, [L. subtegulaneus \ 
sub, under, and teguke, tiles, a roof.] Under 
the eaves. Clarke. 

SCB-TfeN'ANT, n. The tenant of one who is him- 
self a tenant. Bouinef 

SUB-TEND', V. a. [L. subtendo ; suh, under, and 
tendo, to stretch!] \i. subtended ; pp. sub- 
tending, SUBTENDED,] To Stretch or extend 
under ; to be opposite to, as a line to an angle. 

Though the apparent magnitude of fibiccts is Bupposed to 
depend upfin the angle they mbtend it our e\ e, ncio-diolesa 
our familiarity with them cliangea our e-itimation of their 
bulk. Tucker, 

SfjB-T^NSE', n. {Geom^ A chord. Davies. 

St^B-TfiP'lD, a. Tepid in some degree. Smart. 

S&B'TER. [L.] A Latin preposition signifying 
under', — equivalent to sub, as a prefix. 
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etJ’B-Tg-RETE', a. Somewhat terete. Clarke, 

SUB-TER'FLTJ-jgSNT, ( a, [L. mhterjim^ subter^ 
SUB-TJCR'FLU-OO’S, C Jiuens ; subter^ under, and 
' jluo^ to flow.] Flowing under, [r-] BU)unt, 

S&B'TjpR-Ffr§^E, 71 . [L. sKht-er, under, and/^^^^o, 
to flee; It. suUerfugioi Sp. siMerfugio; Fr. 
subterfuffe."} A pretence or pretext, to escape 
or evade a ditficulty ; an. evasion ; a shift ; a 
trick ; a quirk ; an artifice. 

AiFcct not little shifts and s« 6 fs»/«^es to avoid the force of 
an argument. fTatis. 

Syn.— See Evasion. 

StJB'TIglR-RANB, n. [Old Fr. subterrain.’] A sub- 
terraneous structure or room, [r.] Bryant. 

tsCB-T^:R-RA'N^:-AL, ff. Subterranean. BoyU. 

SUB-T^R-R.A'Ng-AN, ) [L. subterraneus ; 

StJB-TJglR-RA'NJg-oCs, S sub, under, and ee7'?'a, 
the earth ; It. sotterraj^eo ; Sp. suhterra^mo ; Fr. 
suhterram^e^ Being under the surface of the 
earth ; underground. 

Seek siibt&n anean vaults, or climb the sky. BlacJcmore, 
This mhtenanpovs passage was not at first desiraed so 
much for a highway as for a 'q.uarry. Addison. 

t sOB-T^R-RAn'1-TY, n. A place under ground ; 
a subterranean place. Browne. 

t S0B 'T^R-RA-NY, n. That which lies under the 
surface of earth*. Bacon. 

tst 3 rB'T^R-RA-NY, a. Subterranean. Bacon. 
sOB-TjgR-RENE', a. Subterranean. J. Taylor. \ 

SOB'TJLE (sabhil) [aub'til, Sf. W, J. E. F. Ja. 
Stn.i sub'tjl or sur'tl, P. K.], a. [L. subtilis\ 
sub, under, slightly, and tela, a web, warp; 
It. S 7 (;ttile ; Sp. sutil ; Fr. subtil.] 

1. Thin ; rare ; not dense or gross. 

A much mbtxhi medium than air. ITeivton. 

The siMiU dew in air begins to soar. Dt-yden. 

2. Nice; fine; delicate; not coarse. 

Let Csesar spread his stfbtiUt nets, like Vulcan. Dryden. 

3. Piercing ; acute ; sharp ; excruciating. 

Pass we the slow disease and subidA pain. JPnor. 

4. Cunning ; sly. — See Subtle. 

Syn, — See Subtle. 

StjB'T|LB-Ly, ad. In a subtile manner ; thinly ; 
finely ; — a’rtfully ; subtly- — See Subtly. 

SttB'TlLE-NiESS, n. The quality or the state of 
being subtile ; subtility. IViseman. 

t SUB-TIL'I-ATE, V. a. To make subtile; to 
make thin or rare. 

Matter, however subtiliated, is matter stllh JBoyle. 

^ SOB-TIL-I-A'TEQN, n. The act of making thin | 
or subtile ; rarefaction. Boyle, 

^l.'B-TlL'l-TY, n. [L. subtiHtas.] Fineness; 
thinness ; s'ubtilty. [r,] Smart. 

StJB-TIL-J-ZA'TION, n. [Fr. svhtiUsafion.] 

1. The act of subtilizing, or the state of being 

subtilized; rarefaction. Cheyne. 

2. Excessive refinement, [r.} Johnson. 

SOB'TlL-fZB [sfib^til-lz, S. W. E. Ja. K. Sm. ; 
sut'tl-iz or sfib'tjl-lz, PJ], V. a. [It. SQttllizzare\ 
Bp.mtilizar^ Fr. siibtiliserJ] f^. subtilized; 
pp. SUBTILIZING, SUBTILIZED.] 

1. To make thin ; to make less gross. 

Chyle, being mixed with the choler and pancreatic juices, 
is fin thcr svbtChzed. JRay, 

2. To refine ; to render excessively nice. 

*T is T>o ■wo’"d'*’* the wit of «o sho-'iii p^r- 

• A t‘. 1 , ,7,* ; > . _it i: 1,1 cf w<». Js Locke. 

sOb'TIL-IZE, V. n. To refine too much in argu- 
ment ; to use unnecessary refinement. 

Hemu8tnotsz«&hZ2«e; he must not deal in general refiec- 
tions and abstract reasonings. Blair, 

SfJB'TjL-TY, n. [L subtilitas ; subtilis, fine ; It. 
sottilith ; *Sp. sutilidad ; Fr. subtilit^^ 

1. The quality or the state of being subtile ; 
thinness; fineness; exility; subtileness. 

The siMiUies of particular sounds. Bacon. 

2. Over-refinement ; too much acuteness. 
There Is a reason rendered fUIl of infinite ftubtilty. JBbJIand, 
8. Cunning ; craft ; subtlety, — See Subtlety. 

The rudeness and barbaritv of savage Indians knows not 
so perfectlv to hate all \irtuea as some men’s subtilty. Kg. €h. 

4. f A cunning device or emblem. Leland. 
St5’BT''LE (aiit'tl), a. [L. siibtilis. — See SuBTiLE.] 


1. Sly; artful; cunning; crafty; wily. 

The serpent, subtlest beast of all the field. Milton. 

2. Acute; keen; as, “A reasoner.” 

3. t Very smooth, as a bowling green. Shak. 

“ Tins word and subtde have been used almost 
indiscruninately to expiess veiy different senses, as 
may be seen in Johnson , but, as custom has adopted 
a ditieieiit spelling and a difleient pronunciation, it 
IS to be presumed it has not been without reason. 
That the first sense of the word, in eanmg jiue, acute, 
&c., should extend itself to the latter, lueaning shj, I 
artful, ice., IS not to be wondered at, as words have a j 
tendency to tall into a bad sense , witness kmve, 
villain, dec. , but, if custom has marked this difference 
of sense by a difference of spelling and pronunciation, 
It should seem to be an effort of nature to preserve 
precision in our ideas. If these obseivations are just, 
the abstracts of these words ought to be kept as dis- 
tinct as tlieir concretes: from subtile ought to be 
foimed subtilty, and from subtle, subtlety . the b being 
heard m the two first, and mute in the two last.*’ 
Walker. 

“ Subtle IS the proper spelling when we mean sly or 
cunning ; the other spelling is propel when we mean 
thvn or rare. Both forms have the same root.” Smart. 

Syn. — Subtle and subtde are often confounded 
with each other, both in orthography and pronunci- 
ation, and also in the sense of acute, as, a subtle 
reasoner or a subtde reasoner. But the oithography 
of subtle, in this sense, seems preferable. In the 
sense of sly, artful, wily, and cunning, subtle is the 
established orthography, and subtde, in the sense of 
thin, fine, and rare. — Subde, as applied to the intel- 
lect and its operations, partakes somewhat of a bad 
sense ; as, a subtle reasoner may be less candid and 
fair than an acute reasoner. — See Cunning, Acute. 

sOBT'LE-NfiSS (sSt'tl-nes), n. The quality of 
being subtle; subtlety. Smart. 

SCtBT'LE-TY (sfit'tl-te), n. [L. subtilitas.] 

1. The quality of being subtle; artfulness; 
cunning; slyness; craft; artifice. 

As fix>m his wit and native subtlety. Milton. 

2. Acuteness or nicety of discrimination. 

y. *5 r*" *'’-t V , w'*‘*e'* *•' 
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StJBT'LY (sut'le), ad. In a subtle manner ; slyly ; 
artfully ; cunningly ; craftily ; — nicely. Milt07i. 

S&B-t6n'jC, n. (Mm.') The semitone immedi- 
ately below the tonic. Moore. 

SUB-TRAcT', V. a, [L. siMraho, subtractus ; sub, 
under, and tmho, tractus,tCi draw; It. sottrarre; 
Sp. sustraer ; Fr. soustraire.] [t. subtracted ; 

pp, SUBTRACTING, SUBTRACTED.] To take away, 
as a part ; to deduct ; to withdraw. 

Whatsoever time and ot+erdrnce we bestow upon one 
thing we must necessarily j-mW act tiom anoiLci . Scott. 

qhey who derive it from the Latin write sub- 
tract’, those who know the French original write 
substract, which is the common word.” Dr. John- 
son. — “ Substract, eitlier in spelling or pronunciation, 
is a vulgarism.” S/ 7 wr«. — “ Both etymology and 
analogy, as well as euphony, deteimine us in prefer- 
niig iabtract to substract, and consequently subtraction 
to substractionj^ Dr. Campbell. 

SUB-TEACT'lpR, n. One who subtracts. 

SyB-TRAc'TIQN, n. [It. soUrazione\ Sp. sus- 
traccion ; Fr. sowtraction.] 

1. The act of subtracting ; the taking away 

of a part ; deduction. Johnsoti. 

2. (JWitJfA.) The act of taking one number or 
quantity from another, in order to find the dif- 
ference ; the operation of finding or indicating 
the difference between two quantities. Da. § P, 

J9^ “ In algebra it is by no means necessary that 
the minuend should be greater than the subtrahend ; 
on the contrary, it is often less.” Davies ^ Peck. 

3. (Eng. Law.) The offence of withholding 

from another that which by law he is entitled 
to ; — written also siibstraction. Burrill. 

SUB-TRAC'TIVE, a. JL That subtracts, or has 
the power of subtracting. Clarke. 

2, (*4^^e5ra.) Noting a quantity preceded 
the si^ — . Davies § Peck. 

StJB^TRA-HEND, n. (Math.) The number or 
quantity to be subtracted. Davies ^ Peek. 

StJB-TRANS-LU'C]^NT, a. Somewhat or imper- 
fectly ^anslucent. Clarke. 

St^B-TRANS-PAR'^NT, a. Somewhat or imper- 
fectly transparent. Ol^he. 

St)B-TRf'FJD, a. (Boi.) Slightly trifid. WHahi 


St)B-TRiP'LE (-trip'pl), a. (Math.) Containing a 
third, or one part out of three, Wilkhis. 

Subtriple ratio, a ratio which is equal to J. 

bOB-TRIP'LE, n. One part of three. Da. ^ P. 

SfTB-TRIP'Ll-CATE, a. (3j[ath.) Noting the ratio 
of the cube roots of two quantities. Da, § P. 

SUB-TRtJDE', V. a. [L. sub, under, and trudo, to 
*thrust.] To insert or place under. Dublin Rev. 

sOb-TU'TQR, n. A suboidinate tutor. Buroiet. 

SU'BU-LATE, > subula, an awd.] (Xai. 

SU'BU-LAT-jgD, 3 Hist.) Having the form of an 
awl ; tapering from a broadish or thickish base 
to a sharp point ; awl-shaped. Pe7inant. G7'ay. 

t sCB-UN-DA'TIQN, n. [L. sub, under, and unda, 
a wave.] Flood; inundation. Huloet. 

sCB-UN'GUAL (-ung'-), a. Subunguial. Clarke. 

SUB-tJN'GUj-AL (&ub-ung'gwe-Sil), a. [L. sub, 
under, and a nail.] (Anat.) Of or per- 

taining to parts under the nail. Dunglison. 

SUB'tiRB, n. [L- svhurbmm ; sub, under, near, 
and urbs, a city ; Sp. subu7'hio.] 

1. A district, territory, or village, without the 
walls of a city, but in the immediate vicinity ; 
the outer part or confines of a city ; a part 
near a city ; — commonly used in the plural. 

What can be more to the disvaluation of the Spaniard 
than to have marched seven days in the heart of his coun- 
tries, and lodged three nights in the szibu?bsoi his principal 
city? Bacon. 

These are the *''crcc 

Begins God’s c . N a ,i. i . , ■ 

Which doth extend her utmost gates to them. Donne. 

2. The exterior or outer part ; confine, [r.] 

The suburb of their straw-built citadel. Milton, 

In the svbm be and expectation of sorrow. Bp. Taylor. 

SCB-tjRB'AN, a. [L. suburha7ius; It. 4r Sp. 
burba7io ;* Fr. suhurhai7i.] Pertaining to, or in- 
habiting, a suburb, “ jS'zzfiMrSan villas.” Cowper. 

stlB-tjRB'AN, n. One who lives in the suburb 
of a city ; a rustic. ByroQi. 

sOb'URBED (-ttrbd), a. Having a suburb. Carew. 

StlB-Ull'B{-AL, a. Suburban, [r.] IVarton. 

sGb-UR'BJ-AN, a. Suburban, [r.] Massinger* 

SCB-UR-BJ-CA'RI-AN, a. [L. stibvrhicarius.] 
Noting those provinces of Italy which com- 
posed the ancient diocese of Rome. Barrow. 

SfJB-tiR'Bl-CA-RY, a. Suburbicarian, Clarke. 

SOB-VA-Rl'Jgl-TYjW. (Nat. Hist.) A subordinate 
variety ; a subdivision of a variety, [r.] P. Cyc. 

SfjTB-VENE', V. 7%. [L. suhvenio', sub, under, and 

venio, to come ; Fr. siibv^enir.] To come under, 
as a support, assistance, or stay. 

A •futu-e "fate mu«t needs subvene, to prevent the whole 
ediiico fiGin fi.llitig intu luiii. Watburton. 

t StJB-V^lN-TA^NJgl-oys, a. [Low L. subv&ntane- 
tw.] Addle ; windy. Browne. 

syB- VENATION, n, [L. suhvenio, to come under, 
to assist; It. sQV%enzio7ie*, Sp. subvmcion\ Fr. 
subvention.] 

1, The act of subvening or coming under. 

The subvention of a cloud. Stackhouse, 

2, Assistance ; relief ; aid ; help. Spenser^ 

3, A government grant or aid. Stmmonds* 

t SUB-V£rsE', V. a. [L. mhi'erto, stthve7’sm.] To 
subvert; to overthrow. Spenser. 

syB-VfeR'SIQN, n. [Jj. sub versio; 'It. sowef'sionei 
'Sp. suversicfi ; Fr. subversto7t.] The act of sub- 
verting; overturn; overthrow; ruin; destruc- 
tion. 

Laws hare been often abused, to the . . . st^ersion of that 
order they were intended to preserve. JRogers. 

syB-VER'SION-A-RY, a. Subversive. Ch. Ob. 

SUB-VSR^SIVE, a. [Sp. suvet'sivo; Ft. subversif.] 
'Tending to subvert ; destructive ; ruinous. 

There will be a constant fiitality upon them utterly «djwer- 
sive of liberty, estimation, and prudence. Search. 

SUB-ViiRT', V. a. [L. siibverto ; sub, under, and 
verto, to turn ; It. sovvertire ; Sp. ^ Fr. sw>ver^ 
tir.] p. subverted; pp. subverting, cud- 

VBBTBD.] 

1, To overthrow ; to overturn ; to destroy ; to 
turn upside down ; to invert ; to reverse. 

*,o piopositxon can be received for divine revelation, t£ 
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eontradlctoTy to our clear intoitire knowledge; because tbis 
would ni&vert the principles of all knowledge. Looke. 

2, To corrupt ; to coufound ; to pervert. 

That they strix-c not about words to no purpose but to the 
sii&i e* fluff of the heart : «. 2 Tim, ii« 14. 

Syn.— See Ovebturn. 

syB-VfiRT'JglR, n. One who subverts. Waterland. 

SyB-VERT'l-BLE, a. That may be subverted. 

sCb-vIl'LAJN, n, A subordinate viUain. Dryden, 

SCB-WAY', n. A way underground. Simmonds. 

SCB-W0RK'^;R (-wUrk'^r), n. A subordinate 
worker ; one who works under another. South, 

sGc'CADE^ (-fcadz), n, pL The sweet constituent 
of certain vegetable products, imported, pre- 
served in sugar, from the East and West Indies 
and the Levant, for confectionery. Simnioiids, 

t St?C'C?-DANE, ». A succedaneum. HoHand. 

S0C-Cjp-DA'N]g;-Ot)'S, a, [L. succedaneus ; Fr. 
succdda7ieJl Supplying the place of something 
else ; substitutional. Boyle. 

St^C~CJS~DJl'J\rJS- trM, n.; pi. L. stya-GE-vI 'iVB-a ; 
Eng.' (rarely)' siJc-CR-DA'N^-tJai^. [L.] That 
which takes the place of, or serves for, some- 
thing else ; a substitute. Warhurton, 

It [goaVa milk] Is an excellent swccet/aneum for ass's mUk. 

Pennant. 

syC-CEED', V. n. [L. sucoedo ; mh, under, and 
cedo, to go, to give way; It, succedere; Sp. 
suceder; Fr. siiccederJ] [f. succeeded ; pp. 

SUCCEEDING, SUCCEEDED.] 

1. To come into the place of another. 

David, by the same title, gucceeded in lus [Saul’s] throne, 
to the exclusion of Jonathan. Locke, 

Revenge succeeds to love, and rage to grief. lyrvden. 

2. To follow in order of time or place ; to ensue. 

Those of all ages to vuecced will curse my head. Milton. 

3. To obtain one's wish ; to come to a desired 
effect ; to have a prosperous issue ; to prosper. 

Alike my scorn, if he succeed or ML Pope. 

4t. f To go, as under cover. I 

Or will you to the cooler shade succeed? JDrj/den. 

syC-CBED', V* a. L To be subsequent or conse- 
quent to ; to follow ; to come after. 

Those destructive effects , . . succeeded the cxuue. JBrovmc. 

2. To take the place or office of ; to follow in 
order, office, or authority. 

So was I to King Edward faithfhl chaplain, and glad 
would have been thsd lus child had succeeded him. Moi e. 

3. To prosper ; to make successful. 

God was pleased to succeed their endeavors. StiUingfleet. 

Syn. — See Follow, 

syC-OEED^ANT, a. (Her.) Succeeding or fol- 
lowing one another. Ogihie. 

syC-CBED'jpR, n. One who succeeds. Boyle. 

Syc-CEED'JNG,^. a. Following; subsequent. 

Syc-CEED'ING, n. The act or the state of one 
‘who, or that which, succeeds. MiMon. 

syc-rfiN^TQR, n. [L. sxih^ under, and cantor j 
a singer.] One who sings bass in a concert. 

In. 1642, he [Wm. Cartwright] was promoted to the place of 
SMCcentor to the Cathedral of Salisbuiy. Poker, 

Syc-CJBSS', n. [L. successus; It. sttccesso; Sp. 
'suceso; Fr. succds . — See Succeed.] 

1. Good fortune ; issue or result ; — generally 
understood as a desired issue, unless qualified 
by another word. “Bad sjwrcess.” Milton. 

*T is not In mortals to command success; 

But we ’ll do more, Semprouiua; we ’ll deserve it. Addison. 

All the proud virtue of this vaunting v orld 

Fawns on success, howe’er acq.tiired. Thomson- 

2. t Succession ; consecution. 

Theu all the sons of these five brethren reigned 

By due success. ^pesiser. 

+ StJo'CBS-SA-RY, a. Desired or obtained by suc- 
cession, as lionbrs. Beau. 4r FI. 

syo-c£ss'FUL, a. Having success or the desired 
effect or result ; prosperous ; fortunate ; happy. 

Grown wealthy by a long and succes^fid imposture. South. 

The rage of a succes^d rival. JPryden. 

Syn. — See Fortunate, Happy, 

SyC-c£SS'F'0‘L-LY, ad. With success ; prosper- i 
ously ; luckily fortunately. Shak. \ 


SyC-C:SS'SION (suk-sgsh'un), n. [L. succession 
It. suecessiofie ; Sp. sucesion ; Fr. succession.] 

1. The act or the state of succeeding, or of 
following in oidei ; consecution ; sequence. ^ 

2. That which f<»llovvs or succeeds ; a series 
of things or of persons following one another. 

The water. Instead <’ continued shoot, falls 

through a of Gilpin, 

3. A lineage ; an order of descendants. 

Cassibulan, thine uncle, ... 

And his succes-sjon, granted Rome a tnbute. skak. 

4. {Law.) A riaiht to enter upon the estate, 

real or personal, which one deceased had at the 
time of his death . — the right by which one set 
of men may, b}^ succeeding another set, acquire 
a property in all the goods, movables, and other 
chattels of a corporation. Burrill. 

5. (Mus.) A teim applied to the notes of mel- 

ody, in contradistinction to those of harmony, 
which are given in combination. Moore, 

Apostolical succession^ {TheoL) the uninterrupted 
succession of priests in the church, by regular ordiiiU' 
tion, from the first commission given by Christ to the 
apostles, and recorded m the Gospels, down to the 
present day, 

4®=* “ The doctrine of * the apostolical succession^'* 
as it is properly called, means the belief that the 
clergy, so regularly ordained, have a commission 
from God to preach the gospel, administer the sacra- 
ments, and guide the church; that through their 
ministration only we can derive the grace which is 
communicated by the sacraments. It follows, of 
course, that those sects of Christians which have no 
such succession (having seceded from Roinanisni 
without retaining ministers regularly ordamed, or 
having subsequently interrupted the succession, that 
is, ail Protestant bodies, except the Church of Eng- 
land) have, properly speaking, neither church nor 
sacraments, since they possess no apostolic authority. 
. , . The Cliurch of England does not affirm this doc- 
trine in her Articles, and the language of Art. 19, 
although not excluding it, is plainly not such as 
would have been used by framers who wished to 
inculcate it,” Brands. 

Syn. — See Series. 

SUC efiS'SIpN-AL, a. Pertaining to, existing in, 
or implying succession. Shaftesbury, 

SyC-CfiS'SIQN-AL-LY, ad. By succession .JSc.iiet). 

SyC-CfiS'SIQN-IST, n. An adherent to succession, 
particularly to apostolical succession. Ec. Rev. 

SUC-c£s'SJVE, a. [L. successivus mccessivo; 
Sp, suceshos Fr. successif.] 

1. Following in order ; continuing in uninter- 
rupted consecution ; consecutive ; alternate. 

God hath set 

Labor and rest, as day and night, to man 

Successive. Milton. 

Send the successive ills thnnigh ages down. Prior. 

2. t Inherited by succession. 

The empire being elective, and not successive. Raleigh. 

Syn. — Wliat is successine follows directly j what 
IS alternate follows indirectly, or with something 
intervening; what is coniinuona is not interrupted 
by any thing intervening. Successive, or consecutive, 
hours imply every hour in regular succession ; a.- 
temate, every other hour. 

SyC-CfiS'SJVE-LY, ad. 1. By succession; in a 
'series ; one after another ; consecutively. South. 

2, f Fully; completely; wholly. 

What to this house successiveJu is done. Fairfax. 

syC-CfiS''SJVE-N£sS, n. The quality or the state 
of being successive. Hale. 

SyocJBss'LJglSS, a. Having no success ; unlucky ; 
unfortunate* “ Successless love.” Addisoji. 

Syc-C£SS%FSS-LY, ad. Without success ; un- 
fortunately; unluckily. Hammond. 

SyC-efiSS'L^SS-NfiSS, n. Unsuccessfulness. 
“ The successlessness of his endeavors.” Boyle. 

SyC-Cfis'SQR [suk-sSsV, P-*/” K. Sm. Wb.\ 
sSk'sfs-ur, S. E. F . ; suk's^s-ur or siyik-sSs'ur, W. 
iZ.], n. ' [L.] One who succeeds or follows in 
the place or character of another ; a follower ; 
—correlative to predecessor. 

I here declare you rightful sueeeasor 

And heir immediate to my crown. Dryden. 

“ This word is not unfrequently pronounced 
with the accent on the second syllable, as if it were 
formed from success i but this iiccentuation, though 
agreeable to its Latin original, has, as in confessor, 
yielded to the prevailing power of the EngHsh ante- 
penultimate accent. Dr. Johnson, Mr. riheridan, Mr. 
Elphinston, and Entick accent this word on the 
first svllahle , and Dr. Ash, Dr. Kenrick* W. John- 


ston. Mr. Perry, Buchanan, and Bailey, on the second ^ 
Barclay and Penning give both, but prefer the first; 
Mr. SrScott gives both, and prefers the second: but, 
from the opinion that is foolishly gone forth, that we 
ought to accent words as near the beginning as pos- 
sible, tiiere ks little doubt that the antepenultimate 
accent will prevail.” Pf'alker. — “ This is one of the 
words over which fashion now relaxes its sway in 
favor of the more consistent accentuation ” (suc- 
cds'sor . Smart. 

SUC-ClD'li-oCs, [L. sitcciduus; sub, under, 
and cadoj to fall.] Ready to fall. Smart. 

SyC-CIF'pR-oCs, a. [L. suems, juice, andjT^ro, 
'to bear ] Yielding or producing sap. Smart. 

StS'C'CI-NATE, 71. {Ckem.) A salt composed o.' 
succinic acid and a base. Miller. 

sDc'CI-NAT-^D, a. Combined or mixed with 
succinic acid. Clarke. 

SUC-CINCT' (sy.fc-slngkt', 82), a. [L. succingo, sue* 
ci?ictm, to gird : sub, under, and dngo, to gird ; 
It. suednto ; Sp. siwinio ; Fr, succinct.] 

1. Having the clothes drawn up to cSsengage 
the legs ; tucked up ; girded, [r.] 

His habit fit for speed sveemet. 3W.ion. 

2. Short; concise; compact; compendious; 
summary ; brief ; laconic ; condensed. 

A -nd s*- V ii rt vhere you can take away 

no: r o i ■ » be njaniffest, B. Jbwaon. 

A tale should be judicious, clear, succinct. Ooipper, 

Syn. — See Short. 

SUC-cTnct'LY (suk-singkt'le), ad. In a succinct 
manner ; bnefiy; concisely. JHotoetl. 

SI.tC-CIncT'N?SS (s^k-stngkt'nes), n. The <maUty 
01 the state of being succinct ; brevity. South. 

SUC-C!n^IC, a. [L. succinttm, amber.] (Chem.) 
Noting a peculiar acid originally obtained from 
amber, in which it exists ready formed. Miller. 

SUC'cr-NlTE, n. [L. succinum, amber.] (Min.) 
A variety of garnet of an amber color. £>ana. 

SflC'CJ-NOtJ'S, a. Pertaining to, partaking of, or 
resembling amber. Ure. 

t syC-CIs'lON, n. [L. succisio.] The act of cut- 
ting off or down, as trees. Bacon. 

SDC'COR. V. a. [L. succtirro\ suh, under, and 
curro, to run ; It. soccorrere ; Sp, socorrer ; Fr. 
secourir,] [i, succored ; pp. succoring, 

SUCCORED,] To assist in difficulty or distress ; 
to give assistance to ; to relieve ; to aid ; to help* 
To succor wasted regions, and replace 
The smile of opulence in sorrow*s face, Ootoper. 

Syn.— See Help. 

StrC'CpR, n. 1. The act of one who, or that 
which, succors ; relief ; aid ; assistance ; help. 
How oft do they [angels] their silver bowers leave 
To come to succor us that succor wanti J^penser, 

2. The person or thing that succors or aids. 
Fearlufifrom France fresh succors every day 
To aid Queen Margaret, which perplexed him most. JDrauUm. 

Syn. — See An>. 

StlC'CQR-A-BLB, a. That may be succored or 
relieved; relievable. [r.] BeU. 

StlC'COR-^R* XU One who succors. Rom, xvi, 2- 

sUc'C<?R-l£ss, a. Without succor. Thomson. 

st5’C'CQ-RY, n. {Bot^ The common name of 

g iants o'f the genus dchoriumi chiccorr.— 
ee Chiccort. MtUer. 

SCC^CQ-TASH, n. pS’arraganset Indian msich- 
guatash, corn boiled whole.] Food made of 
green maize and beans boiled together. 

The wise Huron is welcome, he is come to eat hisswcco- 
tasA with his brothers of the lakes. Cooper. 

5 tfC ' CXJ~Bj^, n.i ^\. [L. stefe, under, 

and cuho ', to recline,] A kind of pretended fe- 
male demon, Mir. for Mag. 

S&C CV*Biys, 71. [X. svh and cubo, to recline.] 

1. A kind of pretended demon. Wairhurton, 
2. {Med.) Nightmare : — a female phantom 
with which a man in his sleep may believe he 
has intercourse. Xhmgtison. 

S&C'Cy-LA, n, {Mech.) A bare axis or cylinder, 
with 'staves in it to move it round, but without 
any tympanum or peritrochium* HtOton. 

SUC'Cy-LENOE, ? The quality of beiryg suc- 
StlC'CtJ-LfiN-CY, ) culent ; juiciness- Emfd&r. 


SyC-CgSS'FXi'L-NfiSS, n. The state of being 
successful; prosperous result. Hammond, 
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sC'O'CU-LfiNT, a, [L. succulentus ; stcccus, juice ; 
sttgOf to suck ; It. succulento ; Sp. suculevdo ; 
"Pv. succulent,} Full of juice, as a plant; juicy. 

Divine Providence has spread her table every where— not 
with a iuiceless green carpet, but with succulent herbage and 
nourishing grass upon which most beasts feed. More, 

St5'C'CU-LENT-LY, ad. With succulence ; juicily. 

St?0'CU-LOCs,tft. Succulent ; juicy. For, Qu,JRev, 

S'&C'cCriHB', V, n, [L. suecumio ; sub, under, and 
ctembo, to lie down ; It. su-ccumbere ; Sp. sucum- 
bir\ Fr. mccomber,} [i. succumbed ; pp, suc- 
cumbing, SUCCUMBED.] To yield j to submit; 
to give way to ; to sink without resistance. 

To their wills we must swccitmb. Hudibras, 

Bt^C-CUS-S ACTION, n, [L. huccvsso, to jolt, as a 
horse* in trotting.] A jolting or shaking, as of a 
trotting horse. Browne, 

SVO-COs'SrON (suk-kasli'un), n, [L. succmsio,} 

1. The act of shaking ; agitation ; shake. 

The tremulous succussioa of the wholr hr-'r- bod- H-i- 

moderate laughter]. - 2 - . i' 

2. {Med,) A mode of ascertaining the exist- 

ence of a fluid in the thorax, by slightly shak- 
ing the body:— the motion impressed on the 
foetus in the wromb by alternately pressing the 
womb, with the index-finger of one hand intro- 
duced into the vagina, the other hand being ap- 
plied on the abdomen. Dunglison, 

SCCH, a, Scpron, [M. Goth, svaleihs'. Old High 
Ger. solih ; Old Saxon, sulic\ A. S. static \ Dut. 
ffuXh\ Ger. solch. — Scot, sh, — - R, Gloucester 
writes such, suche, and suiche ; Piers Phuhmany 
soche, such, suche, swiche. — R. Brunne con- 
stantly uses swilk, and WiekUffe also uses 
swilke^ but commonly siche or stum, — Suilk and 
such are two words^ the former composed of so 
or staa ilk, and the latter of so or swa, eke or 
each,’— ‘SO each, suich, such, Riehardso/i.} 

1. Of that kind; of the like kind; — 'ivith as 
before the thing to which it relates. 

Such age there is, and who ahall wish its end^ Johnson, 

Thrice he essayed; and thnce, in spite of scorn. 

Team such as angels weep burst forth. Milton. 

2. The same ; — sometimes followed by as. 

That thou art happy , ow e to God; 

That thou continuesi such, owe to thyself. Mutoiu 

T’ vou 'eii*' I"* r < ' 

It K a r. 'i'“ . n . • - . »i » '."o 

«'d " * »‘'‘o M .n. ' ■ ''"ot 

Bi* a". fTr'iI 1 o'.’n.l .'t v'M’ ! ' isntiK, 

Suck and such, or such a one, plirases used in refer- 
i^nee to a person or place of a certain kind. 

I saw him yesterday 

"With such €m<l such. Snafe, 

•^Suek hks, similar or similar persons or things. 

Drunkenness, revellings, and such bke,^^ Gal. v. 21. 

jjar Such, like many, is followed, instead of being 
prkieded, by the article a. By the ellipsis of a sub- 
stantive, it becomes a pronoun. “ To such my errand 
is.” JfdHtan. 

S&CK, V. a. [A. S. siecan, to suck ; Dut. zuigen ; 
Qei, sauffen; 'Dsco., stipe i Sw. sM^et; Jce\,smga, 
to milk.-— W. stigno, to suck ; Gael, siiig, stdgh f 
Ir. sagham, — L. sago, suctiw ; It. succiare, sttc- 
chiare ; Sp. ckwpar, sacar ; Fr. sucer. — Pol. ssak ; 
Bohemian siicaii. — Sansc. chksh, — ** This word 
may be formed by the sound or noise produced 
by the action of sucking, and is related to the 
Ger. ziehen, to pull.” JSosworih.} [». sucked ; 
pp, SUCKHJG, SUCKED.] 

1. To draw into the mouth, as a liquid, by 
forming a vacuum with the tongue acting as a 
piston during inspiration. 

Still she drew 

The eweets iiom every dower, and the dew, JJryden, 

He sucked new poisons witli his triple tongue. Pope, 

2. To draw the teat of ; to draw milk from 
with the mouth. 

Did a child suck eveiy day a new nurse. Locke, 

2. To draw or drain. 

Old ocean, sacked through the porous globe. Thomson. 

4. To inhale ; to inspire to imbibe. 

These lubbers, peeping through a broken pane ^ 

To such fresh i&c, surveyed the neighboring plain. Drydm. 

idT^CK, p, n, L To draw by exhausting the air, as 
by the mouth or a tube* Mortimer, 

2. To draw milk from the teat or breast. 

Hack the young sucking cubs froth fhe she-beex. Shak. 

3. To draw in or imbibe any thing. Bacon, 

bUCK, n, 1. The act of sucking. Boyle, 

2, MHk drawn from the breast. Shak, 

3. + [L. attcctis.} Juice ; succujenoc. Ward, 


S&CK^JgR, n. 1. He who, or that which, sucks. 

2. The embolus or piston of a pump. Wilkins, 

3. A pipe through which any thing is sucked 
or drawn. “ The draining swcA'cr.” Philips. 

4. A piece ot ivet leathei laid on a stone, and 
raised in the middle by a stung attached to that 
part, thus forming a vacuum between the stone 
and the central portion of the leather, and 
serving to cause the stone to adhere to the 
leather so as to be lifted from the ground. Tate. 

5. {Bot.) A branch w'hich proceeds from the 

neck of a plant beneath the surface of the 
ground, and, after running horizontally and 
emitting roots in its course, rises out of the 
ground and forms an erect stem, that soon be- 
comes an independent plant. Gray, 

6. {Ich.) A name applied to a family of acan- 
thopterygioiis fishes {Oyclopteridce, or, in some 
systems, jyiscoboli), having the ventral fins unit- 
ed together into a disc, by which they are ena- 
bled to attach themselves to marine bodies. 
The lump-sucker, or Cyclopt&nis lump^, is an 
example. — See Lump-suciceb,. Baird. — A 
name applied to North American fishes of the 
genus Catastomus, Store)'. 

7. A nickname applied to a native or inhabit- 
ant of the State of Illinois. Bartlett. 

SFCK'JgE, p, a. To deprive of suckers. Fuller, 

S&CK'JglT, n, A sweetmeat to be sucked or dis- 
solved in the mouth. Beau, 4* FI, 

SOCK'ING— bSt'TLE, M. A bottle so constructed 
that, when filled with milk, it can be sucked 
from, instead of the breast. Locke. 

S&CK'ING-FIsh, ??. {Ich.) A name applied to a 
family of fishes, of which one genus {Echends) 
only is known, distinguished by the top of the 
head being flattened and occupied by a laminat- 
ed disk, composed of numerous transverse car- 
tilaginous plates, the edges of w'hich are spiny 
and directed obliquely backwards. By means 
of this apparatus these fishes attach themselves ' 
to ships, large fishes, as sharks, &c., and other 
marine bodies. — See Remoiia. Baird, 

St5'CK'lNG-LY, ad. In a sucking manner; grad- | 
ually, as by sucking. Chaucet', \ 

S&CK'lNG-PtTMP, M. A suction-pump. Braude. 

S&GK'LE (suk'kl), v a, [From suck.} \i, suck- 
led ; pp. SUCKLING, SUCKLED.] ,Jlo nurse at 
the breast j to give suck to. 

Two thriving calves she suckles twice a day. Mrydmu 

fSOCK^LE, n, A teat ; a dug. Sir T. Herbert, 

SO'CK'LING, n. 1. A young child or animal still 
suckled ; a nursing infant. 

Have yen ever read. Out of the mouths of hahes and suck-- 
lings thou hast perfected praise ? M att, xxi. 10. 

2. A kind of white clover* Clarke, 

Sti' GROSE, n. {Chem.) Cane sugar; — as dis- 
tinguished from glucose, or grape-su^r. Miller, 

sC'G^Tigur, n. [Sp. sitcoion; Tr, siictioti.} ^ The 
act of* sucking ; the act of drawing, as a liquid, 
into the mouth, or, more commonly, into a tube, 
by exhausting the air. Bacon, 

SucUifii power, (Med.) the force exerted on the blood 
in the veins by the active dilatation of the heart ; — 
sometimes called also derivation. Dunglison, 

SfJ'C^TrON-PfJMP, n. The common pump, in 
which* two valves open upwards. Brands, 

Syc-TO'Rf-AL, a. Having, or pertaining to, 
organs or parts adapted for sucking or for adhe- 
sion. “ Suctorial crustaceans.” Eng. Cyc, 

s;tc-TO'RI-AN, n. [L. stigo, suctus, to suck.] 
\lck,) One'of a tribe of cartilaginous fl.shes, com- 
prehending those which, like the lamprey, have 
a circular mouth adapted for suction. Brands, 

SITC-T6'RI-Ot3’S, a. Suctorial. Kirby, 

SG'DAK, n. (Ich.) A kind of perch. Wright. 

t SC'DA-RY, \lt. sudarium I .wdor, sweat.] A 
napkin or handkerchief. Wickaffe, 

t SV-DA'TIQN, n, [L- sitdatio.} The act of sweat- 
ting or perspiring. Bailey, 

SU'DA-TQ-RYy Sweating; perspiring. Swiar#, 

SU'DA-T0-RT> P" sudcidorvum% sudo, to 
swe*at.] A Sot-house ; a sweating-bath. Herbert, 


sOd'D?N, a, [A. S. soden. — L. subitaneus \ sub 
itus, sudden ; subeo, to come or go under, to 
come upon secretly ; sub, under, secretly, and 
eo. to go ; Old Fr. sotibdain ; Fr. soudatn,} 

1. Happening without previous notice; oc- 
curring unexpectedly ; unexpected ; abrupt. 

[la the drama] all that is said is to be supposed the effect 
of '''tulpn thought Ih'pden, 

It is astonishing to read of t’-'* -no-- 

als of men which it (Christian; ,,»(■.■' t,, 

2. t Hasty ; precipitate ; rash , passionate. 

Then a soldier, 

Fii''^ of s^'-nn-e ""d liUo a pa-d, 

J- •i''/Us i I ■ « ( ■, ' • r'l ,ii' I '(.'t ii! '.'I'M el. S/ich. 

StJD'DlgN, n. An unexpected time or occurrence; 
surprise. Suddens and surprisals.” Wottoti, 

Of, on, or upon a sudden, suddenly ; unexpectedly ; 
sooner than was anticipated. ** All of a sudden, he 
drops the pagan, and talks in the sentiments of re- 
vealed religion.” Addison. “ How art thou lost ! 
how on a sudden lost ! ” Mdton. 

SfJD'D^N-LY, ad. 1. In a sudden manner ; un- 
expectedly; without preparation. 

To the pale foes they suddenly draw near. Dryden. 

2. f Soon ; quickly ; immediately. 

Meet me suddenly at Salisbury. Shah. 

sOD'D^IN-NfiSS, n. The state of being sudden ; 
unexpectedness. Spenser, 

SU-DQ-RlF'JgR-OtJs, a. [L. sudor, sweat, and 
fet'6, to bear.] {Anaf.) Serving to carry away 
sweat. Sudoriferous Dunglison, 

SU-DQ-RIF'JG, a. [L. sudor, sweat, zcodfacio, to 
make; It Sp. sudonjico', Fr. sudorijique,} 
Producing or c.iusmg sweat; promoting per- 
spiration. “ Sudorific herbs.” Bacon, 

SIJ-DQ-r!f'1C, n. A medicine that excites or 
promotes sweat or perspiration. Arbuthmt, 

SU-DO-rIp'A-ROOS, a. [L. sudor, sweat, and 
paro, to furnish.] {Anat.) Noting the glands 
or organs which secrete perspiration. Dunglison, 

f SU'DQR-OCS, a. Consisting of sweat. Broxene, 

SU’DRjg, n. The fourth caste among the Hin- 
doos, comprehending mechanics and laborers. 

The '’u*y of l^ •c-viV p‘-+i»uflance upon the 

higher c ■•-sf'* ‘ii'> i. o Hta' JP. Cyc. 

SCD§, n.pl, [“Past participle sod, sodden, from 
the A. S.verb sGothan,to seethe.” Richardson.} 
Water impregnated with soap; a solution o? 
soap in water. 

To be in the suds, to be in difficulty. **No bad 
representation of Sanebo Fanza in the suds, with the 
dish-clour about his neck.” Smollett, 

JtSS^ « Webster considers this to be a noun singular : 
of this there are no authorities in proof, and common 
use makes it plural,” Smart. 

SUE (su), V. a. [L,seguor,to follow; It. seguire, 
seguitare ; Sp. segmr ; Fr. suhre.} \i. SUED ; 

pp. SUING, SUED.] 

1* t To follow ; to come or go after. WiekUffe. 

2. {Falconry To clean, as the beak, Johnson, 

3. {Naut.) To place or leave high and dry on 
shore, as a vessel ; — written also sew, Dana, 

4. \Laxo.) To prosecute, as an action already 

commenced ; to follow up to its proper termina- 
tion : — to follow at law ; to prosecute judicial- 
ly ; to bring an action against ; to commence 
a suit against. BurriU. 

To sue out, (Law.) to obtain judicially, as a writ; 
to issue ; — applied only to process, particularly such 
as is granted specially. BurriU, 

SUE, V, n, 1. To beg; to entreat ; to petition. 

We weie not bom to me, but to commaud. ShoJi, 

2. To prosecute judicially; to bring an ac- 
tion; as, “To sm for damages.” Wright, 

3. {Naut,) To be high and dry on shore, as a 

vessel ; to be sued or sewed. Dana, 

SU'^INT, a. Even; smooth; plain; re^lar: — 
quiet ; easy ; insinuating. Jennings, 

Provincial in England, and local, U. S. 

SU'^NT-LY, ad. Evenly ; smoothly. Palmer, 

fSU'jpR, w. One who sues; a suitor. Lord. 

SU'BT, n, [W. swyf.^Fv, sxdf, — ** Sewet or 
suet, because it is sweet,** Richardson, --- Sewet, 
Holland.} A hard fat situated about the loins 
and kidneys, as of the ox or sheep. Wiseman, 

jjSS^ When suet is melted down, it forms taUow. 
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Matton suet is of iirmsr consistence than that from 
the ox; its solid portion consists almost entirely of 
stearine. Miller. 

SU'5T-y, a. Pertaining to, consisting of, or re- 
* semblmg, suet. ^ Sharp. 

sCf'F^R, u. a. [L. sufero ; sub, under, and./^>*o, 
to bear ; It. sqfferire ; Sp. sufrir ; Fr. souffnr.'] 

[f. SUPFEBBD ; pp. SUFFERING, SUPFEKEI).] 

1, To bear; to undergo; to feel; — used of 
what is painful or injurious. 


1. The state of being sufficient or adequate to 
the end proposed ; adequacy. 

This he did mth that readiness and suJUnencyM&t 
pave testimony to his ability, and to the evidence of the tmta 
he asserted. J'eil. 

I am not so confident of my own sufficiency. K. Charles. 

2. Enough; competence. 

An elegant content, , , 

Ketireraent, rural quiet, friendship, hooks. Thomson. 

3. Conceit; self-sufficiency, [b.] Temple. 

Syn.—See Enough. 


A man ofgreat wrath shall snjyer punishment. Prow. xix. 19. j SUF-Fl"CIJpNT (suf-flsli'ent), a. [L. SUfficiOfSlif- 
I am instructed both to abound and to swjfer need. Phil.iv.l2. j Jidens, tO be eno'ugh, to suffice ; It. SUffUd&nte ; 


2. To bear up under ; not to sink under ; to 
endure ; to sustain ; to support ; to tolerate. 

Our spirit and strengtii entire 
Strongly to sUjffer and support our pains. Milton. 

3- To allow ; to admit ; to permit. 

God is faitlifUl, who will not suJSter you to be tempted 
above tliat ye are able. 1 Cot. x. IS. j 

4. To be affected by ; to be acted upon. 

The air now must suffer change. MiUon, 

Syn.— See Admit, Allow, Bear, Feel, Tol- 
erate. 

sCp'F^R, «. n. 1. To undergo pain or incon- 
venience. “ I have suffered, like a girl.” Shak. 


Prudence and good-breeding are in all stations necessary! ( 
and most young men suffer in the want of them. Locke, j 

2. To undergo punishment ; to be punished, j ' < 
The fhther was first condemned to siffer upon a day ap- ! ^ 


Sp, mfidente ; Fr. sitffisant.\ 

1. Enough; adequate; equal to an end or 
purpose ; competent. ** A bufficient time.” Sioift. 

Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof. Matt. vi. 3. 

2. Qualified or competent for any thing by 
fortune or otherwise, as to pay ; responsible. 

In saying he is a good man, understand me that he is 
sufficient. SAalr. 

srF-Fl”CI?NT-LV (buf-fish'ent-l§), ad. To a suf- 
ficient degree ; enough. Milton, 

SUF-Fi^’ING (suf-fl^*ing),p.tf. Affording enough. 

SUF Fig'lNG-NESS tsuf-fiz'jiig-nes), w. The state 
of sufficing; sufticieiie^ . Coleridge. 

f St^F'ffi-^jaJVCJS:, or suF~ir^.sJ\rCE, n. [Fr.] 
Sufficiency; plenty; enough. Spenset'. 


point^, and the son. afterwards. 


Claremion. j sfJF'FlX (114), 7t. A letter or syllable added at 


SDF'F^;R-A-BLY, ad. 
fered or endured. 


Tolerably ; so as to be suf- 
Addison, 


3. To be injured, impaired, or lessened. , the end of a woid ; an affix ; a postfix. P. Cyc. 
PubUc business suffers by private infirmities. Temple. gtTF-FlX', a. [L. SltffiqQ, svffsnis, tO fix on ; Slth, 
sCtF^FER-A-BLE, a. That may be suffered or en- under, and to [^. suffixed ; pp. suf- 
dured ; endurable ; tolerable. Wotton. i fixing, surnxED.] To annex to the end of a 

t - r, « r, fpi 11 I w Old, as u Icttor 01 a Syllable. C. Richardson. 

SOP'FER-A-BLE-NESS, «. Tolerableness. Scott. ' J . 

. , * r m 1 . X. e SlTF-FlX'ION, n. The act of suffixing, or the 

JP'F^R-^-BLY, ad. Tolerably ; so as to be suf- of ^oing suffixed. -V. Sni. Rev. 

fered or endured. Addison. ! ^ ^ 

r._ _ t SliP-FLAM l-NATB, V. a. [Ij. si(ffia}7uno, &iif- 

JF PpR-ANCE, n. [L. sufferanUai It. soffe- j fiaminatus\ sufilamen, a clog, a break] To 
renza\ sufrimieiitoj Fr souffra7ice.\ ^ stop, as by a clog ; to trig; to impede. Bariotc. 

1. The state of suftering ; endurance ; suf- ; ^ ^ i m 

faring; pain. “ Lingering Shak. . tSUF-FL.^TE , r. a. [L. suJfiatitsA To 

2. Patience; moderation ; a bearing with. : blow up ; to inflate. Bailey. 

Hastyheattempering with wise. 71. [L. mfflatio.'] The act of 

3. Permission without right, or by^ omission | blowing up ; inflation, [r.] Geddes. 

to enforce a right ; aUowanee ; toleration. Shak sOf'fO-OATE, r. ». [L. mffoco ; sub, under, and 

Somewhiles by and somewhiles by special leave * -fm/r ' a i. 4 W It sniforarei So sufocar- 

flnH 4<ivAi*fHev ereetad tc themselves oratories. Hooker. \ ./UlWTj n jaw, i.\,. sujj ai 0 % op. Aty c/oar, 


sCrF'PpR-ANCE, n. [L. sitfferantia\ It. soffe- 1 
renza ; Sp. sufrimiento ; Fr souffraiice.'] I 

1. The state of suftering; endurance; suf- ; 
fering; pain. “ Lingering sufferance*' Shak. | 

2. Patience ; moderation ; a bearing with. j 

Hasty heat tempering with suffet ance wise. Spender. ; 

3. Permission without right, or by^ omission | 
to enforce a right ; allowance ; toleration. Shak 


Somewhiles by suffer once, and somewhiles by special leave ' 
null iavor, they erected to themselves oratories. Hooker. 

4. A permission granted by the customs for 
the shipment of ceitain goods. Shnmonds. 

S&F^F^R-ANCE— WHARF, n. A wharf licensed | 
bythecukoms, and where custom-house officers 1 
attend. Sim77io?ids. | 

SOr'FglR-JgR, n. 1. One w'ho suffers or undergoes 
pain, inconvenience, or loss. 

Aaulferer in his subjects* Climes. Drutfen. 

2. One who suffers or permits. Johnson. ! 

SCFPJIR-ING, n. 1. The act or the state of one , 
who suffers or permits ; sufferance. ! 

2. Pain, inconvenience, or loss suffered or j 
endured ; distress ; misery ; poverty ; want. 

For I reckon that the sufferijifjs of this present time are ; 
not worthy to be compared with the glory which shall be re- 
veled in us. /iorti, viil. 18. { 


fauxl faucis^ a jaw; It. sujfovare\ Sp. sufocar\ 
Fr. suffaquer."] \i. suffocated ; pp. suffo- 
cating, SUFFOCATED.] To kill by stopping 
respiration ; to choke to de.ith ; to strangle, 
stifle, or smother. Shak* 

All involved in smoke, the latent foe 
From every cranny suffocated tails. Thomson. 

Syn. — To suffocate, stffie, smother, and choke, all 
express the act of stoppinjj the breath m different 
ways. Suffocated and '>tdied by smoke, vapor, and 
close air ; smothered by excluding the air and by close 
covering ; choked with food. 

sOp^FO-U.ATE, a. Choked; suffocated. Shak. 


1 t SUP'FO-U.ATE, G. Choked; suffocated. Shak. 

JFP^R-ING, n. 1. The act or the state Oi one . * 

who suffers or permits ; sufferance. ! S&F^FO-CAT-ING, p. a. Producing suffocation, 

2. Pain, inconvenience, or loss suffered or j or tending to suffocate ; stifling, 
endured; distress; misery; poverty ; want. ; sOP'PO-cAt-ING-LY, ad. So as to suffocate. 

For I reckon that the sufferuif/s of this present time are ; * _ ’ * . -r. y** 

not worthy to be compared with the glory which shall be rc- ; Su F-FO-CA'TIQN, n. [L. Stiff OcatiO ; It, suffoco^ 
'*^®4inus. /fow, viii. 18. j 5^0, jg*. gp. sufocaHon', Fr. siffocation.l The 

act of suffocating, or the state of being suffo- 
The tender for another's pain, 1 cated ; death or suspended animation resulting 

Th’ unfeeling for his own. Gray, j f^om impeded respiration, as by the inhalation 

SOP'P^)R-lNG-Ly, ad. With pain or suffering. of noxious gases, or by drot^ming, strangling, or 

SyP-PlCE'(g,f-fiz',66) [s,f.flz',s. TF. P. J. jB. smothering. Bacon. 

P. Jo Sj».; spf-fls'.k.— See S\.ckificb],c.m. SOFTO-C.-V-TIVE, <t. Tending to suffocate or • 
sm, under, scud. fad o, to make; Fr. choke. Suffocative catarrhs.* Arhuthnot. 

suffire.'] U . sufficed; pp. sufficing, sup- si?F-F()S*sroN (suf-ffish*un), w- \lj.suffossio\ suf~\ 
FICED.J To be enough ; to be sufficient; to be fodio, stiff ossks, to dig underneath ; sub, under, ! 


equal to the end, object, or purpose. 

To recount almighty works. 

What words or tongue of seraph can suffice. 

Or heart of man svffice to comprehend ? Muton. 

SpF-PiCE' iz', 66), V. a. X. To be enough or 
sufficient lor ; to satisfy ; to content, 

Lord, show us the Father, and it sufficetk us. John xiv. 8. 
2* fTo supply; to furnish; to afford. 


Whose plenteous um 

Sufficeth fetness to the fruitful corn. JOryden. 

SyF-FP'Cr^NCE (syf-fish'ens), n. Sufficiency; 
enough; adequacy, [n.] Watts. 


\ji6i fodio, to dig.] The act of digging under or 
undermining, [b.] Bp. Hall. 

MUton. sOf'PRA-GAN, n. [Low L. s^raganeus; It. 
igh or suffragano ; Sp. sufragano ; Fr. suffragant. — 
See Suffrage.] (Eccl) A bishop as subject 
txiv.8. to his metropolitan or archbishop ; — so named 
either on account of the suffrages given by 
bishops in provincial synods, or because they 
Oryden. cannot be consecrated without the suffrage or 
consent of the archbishop, Eden. Brande. 

sCf'FRA-GAN, a. Assisting ;— applied to a 
^ bishop, as subject to his me^opolitan. Ash. 


aUF-Fl-CI^N-Cy (saf-flsh'en-s§), n. [L.suffir\ 

'denHai It. suMci&iza\ Sp.sufcieiiciai Tt.mf sCf'FRA-gAN-SHIP, n. The state or the office 
Jiaance.'i ! of a suffragan. FvUer. 


t StJP*FEA-GANT, a. Suffragan. Bp. Hall 
t SUP'PRA-GANTjW. [Fr.] A suffragan. Taylo7\ 
fSlTF'FRA-GATE, «. «. To rote. Hale. 

tsCF'FRA-GA-TOR, n. [L. suffragator.J One 
who favors or assists with his vote. Bp. Felton. 

sOf'FRA^E, n. [L. suffragium'. It. suffragio; 
Sp. sifragio ; Fr. suffrage."] 

1. A voice given on a controverted point, as 
in a deliberative assembly, at an election, &c. ; 
a vote ; — act of voting. 

People of Home, and people’s tribunes here, 

I ask your voices and your suffr agesi 

Will you bestow them friendly on Audronlcus Shak. 

Lactantius and St. Austin confirm by their suffrage the 
observation made by the heathen writers. Atteibury. 

2. The united voice of a congregation in 
prayer . — a short prayer. Book of Com. P7'aye7 . 

The stiff i ages of all the saints. OoUleii Legend. 

3. Aid; assistance; help, [b.] Barringfton. 

Syn. — See Vote. 

fSLF-FRA^'l-NODs, a. [L. siffrago, the ham 
of hough.] Pertaining to the hough. Brovnie, 

StJF'FRA-^IST, 71. One who has the right of suf- 
frage ;* one entitled to vote. Ec. Rev. 

SDF-FRU-TES'CJpNT, a. [L. suh, under, and 
frutex, frvticis, a shrub.] {Bot.') Woody at the 
base only ; partially shrubby. G7'ay. 

SVF-FR(r*T{-C6SE, a. {Bot.) Having the char- 
acter of an under-shrub ; suffrutescent.Ba^dwr, 

SFF-FRd'Tl-COtJS, f<. Suffruticose. Smart. 

SL'F-FU'Ml-GATE, V. a. [L. suffimiigo, sujfumi- 
gatus ; sub, under, and^/hwtt^ro, to smoke ; Junius, 
smoke, and ago, to drive,] p. suppumigated ; 
pp. SUFFUMIGATING, SUTFUMIOATED.] To fumi- 
gate from below or beneath. A7idrews. 

Sl'F-FU-MI-G.A'TION, n. [L. suffumigatio : It. 
'suffumig'aziotie \ Fn. suffumigation.] The act 
of fumigating; fumigation. JVise7na7i. 

t Sy F-FU ' Miy E, « , A medical fume. Harvey. 

SyP-FU^E* (syf-mz'), V. a. [L. mffundo, suffu- 
sus\ suh, under, and/imek), to pour.] [L suf- 
fused ; pp. sri-Ti si.vG, SUFFUSED.] To Over- 
Spread with something expansible, as with a 
vapor, fluid, or tincture ; to spread over. 

Who" T)U'Tle'”'»h'' s’lj” next ffoitc. 

c < “C' 'j'a-'. Hoole. 

SUF-FU'^IQN (suf-m'/.hun), n. [L. suffusio ; It. 
'rnffudone ; Sp. su fusion ; Fr, suffusion.} 

1. The act of suffusing. jolmson. 

2. That which is suffused or spread over. 

So thick a drop serene hath quenched their orhs, 

Or dim siffiusion veiled. Milton. 

S&^FI,n.\ SeeSoFi. De Lacy. 

sd'Fl§M, n. See Sofism. Brande. 

S&G, «. [L. sugo, to suck.] A kind of small 
worm used for bait. 'WaUo7%. 

SiIg'AR (sUfig'^r, 92), n. [Sansc. garkara\ Ma- 
lay Vayttra ; Arab 4' sukkar ; Slav, zakar. 
— Gr. caK^n^, cQK'xFpt, L. saceharum ; 

It. zuccJiero', Sp. azucar; Fr. sucre. — Dut. 
suiker ; Ger. zveksr ; Dan. stekker ; Sw. socker. 
— W. sugr ; Ir. siai ra.'\ A sweet substance ob- 
tained from many vegetable juices, but princi- 
pally from the ]uice of the sugar-cane, by evapo- 
rating the water which it contains. 

There are four principal varieties of sugar, — 
cane sugar, fruit sugar, grape sugar, and milk sugar. 
These varieties differ ni external apiiearance, in chem- 
ical composition, and in chemical characters. — Ca.>e 
sugar, sugar obtained ciuefly from sugar cane (^Sac- 
charuin offieinarum), the sugar maple (Mcer saechart- 
frnm), and beet-root, and contained in a great many 
other vegetables. It is extracted from the juice ol 
these plants by evaporation and crystallization. It 
crystallizes, by the rapid cooling of a strong sirup, 
in small grains, as m loaf sugar , or, by a slow pro 
cess, in large, four-sided, rhomboidal prisms, termi- 
nated by dihedral summits; — called also — 

Fruit sugar, sugar existing ready-forined in honey ainl 
in most acidulous fruits, not crystalhzabie, and par- 
tially convertible into grape sugar by being boil.ed in 
dilute acids. It forms a sirupy liquid, and is very 
abundant in treacle , — called also fructose, — Grape 
sugar, sugar occurring in the, juice of many plants, 
and constituting tlie crystals which form in honey ; 
also a product of the metamurpliosis of starcli, cauo 
J sugar, ligneous fibre, sugar of milk, &c., when boiled 
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with diluted acids also constitutes the hard, gran- 
ular, sweet masses common in old dried fruits, such 
as raisins, figs, &c. It requires nearly two parts and 
a half of It to produce the same sweetening effect as 
IS produced by one part of cane sugar. It crystallizes 
m cubes or square tables, and from hot alcohol in an- 
hydrous prisms ; >- called also starch sugar ^ and 
cosc» — JWtZi sugar occuirmg only in the milk 

of animals, and having less sweetening power than 
grape sugar. It crystallizes in four-sided prisms, and 
is converted into grape sugar by boiling it with dilute 
acids , — called also sugar ofmiUc, lactine, and lactose* 
— The plane of polaiization of a ray of polarized light 
is rotated from left to right, but unequally, by solu- 
tions of cane sugar, grape sugar, and milk sugar, and 
from right to left by a solution ot fruit su gar. Polari zed 
light has been used as a test of the presence of sugar, 
and the degree of rotation to indicate the quantity, 
and even the quality, of the sugar present. — Diabetic 
sugar, sugar identical with glurose, oi grape sugar, 
sometimes existing as a morbid constituent of the | 
urine in cases of diabetes. Gregory, Miller, Pereira. 

Sugar of lead, (Chem,) the acetate of lead, a sweet, 
white, poisonous salt. Mdler. 

S'C’G'AR (slifig'^r), V, a. p. sugared ; SUGAR- 
ING, SUGARED.] To impregnate, mix, or sea- 
son with sugar, or as sugar ; to sweeten. 

And sugared speeches ■whispered in. mine ear. Fairfax. 

S^^G'AR Cshfig'gir), a. Pertaining to, or made of, 
sugar, Scott. 

S^G" AR~BA'KJPR (slifig'^r-), n. A manufacturer 
or refiner of sugar. Jormson. 

st^G'AR-BEET (shfig'ai-)* ^ species of beet 
from which sugar is obtained, particularly 3etri 
alba, or Silesian beet. Siminonds. 

StJG'AR-BfiR-RY (shfig'jr-), n. A small or me- 
dium-sized tree bearing sweet and edible fruits ; 
hackberry ; CeUis occidentalism Gray, j 

SiO'G'AR-BSX (shfig'ar-), ii. A box for contain- 
ing sugar ; — particularly a large wooden box in 
which sugar is exported. Siynmonds. 

tST3^G'4R-CAN^Dl-AN,n. Sugar candy. Bp. Hall. 

sdG'AR-OAN'DY (shfig'^r-;, ii. Candy made of 
sugar ; sugar candied or crj'stallized, Sliak. 

SiO'G'AR-CANE (shfig'ftr-), n. {Bot.) A tropical, 
gramineous plant, from the expressed Juice of 
which sugar is principally made; Saccharum 
offidnarum. Gray, 

The sugar-cane is propagated by slips. It 
takes from twelve to suxteen months, according to the 
temperature, for it to arrive at maturity. Towards 
the flowering-season, the leaves fall off, and the stem 
acquires a straw-yellow color. Some planters cut 
the cane before the flowering-season, but most some 
weeks after. Tomlinson. I 

St^G^AR-HdUSE (shug^-), n. A house or building 
for preparing sugar from cane Juice, or for re- 
fining sugar ; a manufactory of sugar. Clarke. 

Sl&G'AR-l-NfiSS (shflg'?Lr-§-nSs), w. The state or 
the ’quality of being sugary. Clarke. 

SlJG'AR-lNG (shug'^ir-Ing), n. The act of one who 
sugars : — sugar mixed with or sprinkled on 
any thing. Clarke. 

sdG'AR-LfiSS (shflg'&r-les), a. Having no sugar ; 
not sweetened. ** Suyarless tea.” Coxoper. 

S^G^AE-LOAF (shfig^ar-loQ, n. A loaf or conical 
mass of refined sugar. Knox. 

SI^G'AJEt-MA'PLE (shflg'?r-m5'pl), n. A species 
of maple from the sap of which sugar is ob- 
tained ; rock-maple ; Acer sacchaHnum. Gray. 

SiJ'GAR-MIll (sliflg'ar-mll), n. A mill or ma- 
chine, furnished with rollers, usually of iron 
and three in number, placed so as to revolve 
with the surfaces close to each other, for ex- 
pressing the juice of the sugar-cane. Ure. 

RtG'G^AB^MITE (shflgV-),«- {Eld.) An ^terous 
insect with six legs and silvery scales ; Lepisma 
saccharina. IVHght. 

StlG'AR-dR'CHARD (shflg'^r-), n. A collection 
of sugar-maples preserved in a forest tor ob- 
taining sugar from. * [Local, XT. S.] Bartlett. 

S'dG'AR— P lCtM (shflg'^tr-), n. A small sweet- 
meat or ball of confectionery. Maunder. 

S^G'AK-TREE (shfig'?;?-), n. A sugar-maple. 

Sl&G^AE-Y (shflg'jir-e), a. 1. Pertaining to, re- 
sembling, or containing sugar ; sweet. Spenser. 


2. Fond of sugar or of sweet things. “ Szeg- 
ary palates.’* Hist, of Royal Society. 

Sy-^fiS'C?NT, a. \TL.sugo,siigens, to suck.] Per- 
taining to sucking. [R.] Raley. 

II SUG-g£ST' (sug-jgst' or siJid-j«st*)[sijg-jSst', W. P. 
J. F. R. C. svd-jestS S. E. Ja. K. Sm.], 
V. a. [L. suf/gero, suggestus; sub, under, and 
gero, to cany, to bring It. sug genre , Sp. mge- 
rir\Yx.suggererf\ [i. suggested ; sug- 
gesting, oor«i-ED.‘* 

1. To ’i;'-" , to b.'aivi, to indicate; to 
prompt ; to allude to ; to insinuate. 

Why dost thou, then, suggest to mo distrust? Milton. 

To nurse 

The growing seeds of* wisdom, that suggest. 

By every pleasing tmago they present. 

Eeflections such as maiorate the heart. 

Compose the passions, and exalt the mind. Cowper. 

2. f To tempt ; to seduce. 

Tender youth is soon suggested. Skak. 

3. f To inform secretly or privately. 

We must suggett the people. Shak. 

“ Though the first g in exaggerate is, by a care- 
lessness of pionunciation, assimilated to the last, this 
IS not always the case in the piesent word. Foi, 
Though we sometimes hear it sounded as if written 
sud-jest, the most correct speakers generally preserve 
the first and last g in their distinct and separate 
sounds. Mr. Siieridan, Mr. Scott, and Mr. Wares 
pronounce the g m both syllables soft, as if written 
sud-jest. Dr. Kenrick, Mr. Perry, and Barclay make 
the first g hard, and the second soft, as if written 
sug-jest, as I have done ; for, as the accent is not on 

. tiiese consonants, there is not the same apology for 
pronouncing the first soft as there is in exaggerate.^^ 
Walker. 

Syn. — See Insinuate. 

11 SUG-y-EST'yR, n. One who suggests. Bp. Hall. 

(1 SUG-y-ESTTOW (sijg-jest'yun), n. [L. mggestio ; 
It, suqgestione‘, Sp. sugestioii ; Fr. suggestion.'] 

1. The act of suggesting, or that which is 
suggested ; intimation , hint. 

By whose suggestion I took in hand this work. Skelton. 

Evil, secret suggestitms, which our invisible enemy is al- 
ways apt to minister. Hooket . 

2. A temptation ; secret incitement. l^hak 

3. f A crafty device. Holinshed. 

4. {Met.) That power of the mind to which 
our natural ludgments or principles of common 
sense are referred, or an intimation which is 
the result of experience and habit. Berkeley. 

5. (Law.) A statement or entry made on a 
record for information to the court. JBurnlL 

jgyu. — See Hint. 

II SUG-^ES'TJVE, a. That suggests ; making 
suggestion ; hinting or starting thought or ideas. 

He TBacon] is throughout, and especially in his essays, one 
of the most suggestue authors that ever wrote. W hateJu. 

SUG-^fiS'TIVE-LY, ad. In a suggestive manner. 

SXTG-^fiS'TIVE-N^SS, n. The state or the qual- 
ity of being suggestive. Clarke. 

t sOg^§!-IL, u. a. [L. sicggillo.] To defame; to 
blacken ; to sully. ' Strype. 

ts6G'f?rL-LATE (sfig^jc-lat), v. a. [L. mggilh, 
suggiliatus.] To beat black and blue. Wiseman. 

SGG-gi|L-LA^TION, n. [X. suggiUatio ; Fr. sugiL 
lotion.] {Me(t,) A livid, black, or yellow spot 
produced by blood effused into the areolar tis- 
sue from a contusion : — also a s]^ontaneous ef- 
fusion occurring as the result of disease, or after 
death. Dunglison. 

SUT-CI DAL, a. Relating to suicide ; partaking, 
or of the nature, of suicide. Brit. Crit. 

SU^J-CI-DAL-LYj o.d. In a suicidal manner. Faber. 


SU'I-CIDE, n. [L. sui, of one’s self, and ctsdo, to 
kill ; It. ^ Sp. suieidio ; Fr. suicide.'} 

1. The 'act of one who designedly kills him- 
self; the voluntary taking away of one’s own 
life ; self-slaughter ; self-murder ; self-homicide. 

The command. Thou shalt «ot kill, forbids sm*eiV/c as well 
as homicide. Fleming. 

2. One who deliberately nnd intentionally 
kills himself ; one who commits self-slaughter, 

j0g^ln law sidcide is The deliberate and intentional 
destruction of one’s self, by a person of years of dis- 
cretion, and in his senses. . . . Self-slaughter by an 
insane man, or a lunatic, is not an act of suicide, 
within the meaning of the law. BurrilL 

jSSSr Up to the middle of the seventeenth century 


our good writers use self-homicide, never suicide. 
The coming up of suicide is marked by this passage 
in Phillips’ ‘ New World of Words,” 1671, 3d edi- 
tion ; Nor less to be exploded is the word ‘ suicide,^ 
wliich may as well seem to participate otsus, a sow, 
as of the pronoun sat.” Trench, 

SU-J-cId'I-CAL, a. Suicidal, [r.] Maunder. 


SI;'1-CI-DTsm, n. The state or the quality of be- 
ing suicidal or self- murdering. Clarke, 

tsD'J-cJ§M, n. The act of a suist; the sin of a 
suist ; selfishness. Whitlock, 

SU'T OEM'BR-JS. [L.] Of his or its own kind ; 
peculiar ; individual. Jenyns. 

tSU*IL-LA§lE (sfl'e-4j), «. [Old Fr. souillaye] 
Filth ; foul matter ; muck. • Woiton. 

SU'lNG, p. from sue. See Sue. 

SU'JNG, n. The act of one who sues ; a suit. 

t SU'lNG, n. [Fr. stter, to sweat.] The act or 
the process of soaking through. Bacon. 

SU'ING-LY, ad. By suing. Sir T. More. 


f SU'IST, n. [L. sui, of one’s self.] A selfish 
person ; an egotist ; a self-seeker. Whitlock. 


SUIT (sut), n. [Fr, mite. See Sue.] 

1. f- Pursuit; prosecution. Spenser. 

2. t Consecution ; sequence ; order ; course 
“ The same kind and smt of weather.” Bacon. 

3. A number of things of the same kind fol- 
lowing, correspondent, or suited to*^ each other 
or used together; a set ; as, “A suit of clothes 
or of armor.” — See Set, and Suite. 

He bath his change of suits-, yea, he spareth not tqgy in 
his silks and velvet. Wilson. 

4. A retinue ; a set. — See Suite. 

5. The act of suing ; a petition ; an entreaty ; 
a request. ** Grant or deny my smt.** Chapman. 

Many shall moke amt unto thee. Job xi. 19. 

6. Solicitation in marriage ; courtship. Shak. 

Rebate your loves, each rival suit suspend. Pope. 

7. (Law.) In old English law, a following or 

attendance, — attendance by a tenant on his 
lord, especially at his court : — attendance for 
the purpose of performing some service, as to 
grind at a certain mill : — a number of persons 
produced by a plaintiff in court, simultaneously 
Tvith making his count or declaration, for the 
purpose of confirming his allegations ; — the 
retinue, chattels, offspring, and appurtenances 
of a villein. — In modern law, the prosecution 
of some claim or demand in a court of justice ; 
judicial prosecution: — the formal method oi 
pursuing and lecovering one’s right in a court 
of justice ; an action ; a case. BunHlL 

According to Lord Coke, the word suit includes 
an execution, but the word action does not ; but they 
are constantly used as synonymous, and in every-day 
practice an action is constantly termed a suit. To 
sue is to commence an action ; but even in this appli- 
cation, suit is the more general term of the two, em- 
bracing proceedings both at law and in equity. The 
expressions, “ewic at law,” *^suit in equity,” *‘law- 
suttf^ “ chancery are constantly employed ; but 
the term action seems to be properly confined to law 
proceedings. Action in equity” is an expression 
rarely or never used. Bumll. 

Suit of cards, those cards of a pack which are of 
the same name or denomination, as of hearts, dia- 
monds, dec. — To follow suit, to play a card of the 
same suit: — to do as another does. — Out of suits, 
having no correspondence. “ Out qf suits with for- 
tune.” Shak. 


Syn.— See Case, Prater- 


SUIT (sut), V. a, [i. SUITED ; pp. SUITING, SUITED.] 

1. To fit; to adapt; to adjust; to make to 

corre^oud. * ‘ ^ the action to the word.” Shak, 

2, To be fitted or adapted to ; to become. 


Raise her notes to that sublime degree 
Which suits a song of piety and thee. 


Prior, 


3. To dress ; to clothe ; to attire, [r.] 


I will fiat you with a light habit RaOer. 

4. To please ; to make conjtent. WrigM. 
Syn. — See Fit. 


SUIT, V. n. To agree ; to accord. Milton. 

Pity does with a noble nature suit. Dryden. 


SUIT-A-bIl'I-TY, n. State of being suitable; 
suita'bleness. Scott. 


SUIT'A-BLE (sfi'ta-bl), a. Fitting; fit? meet; 
conformable ; proper ; appropriate ; becoming ; 
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a^eeable ; answerable ; convenient. “ Suita- 
6fe ornaments/* Hooker. 

Expression Is tho dress of thought, and still 
Appears more decent a<> naore suitable. JPope. 

Syn. — See Aoreeabli:, Answerabee, Ap- 
propriate, Becoming, Convenient. 

SUIT'A-BLE-NESS, ?t. The state or the quaHty 
of being fitted or adapted; fitness ; adaptation; 
propriety ; agreeableness. 

In words and styles, suUable?iess makes them acceptable 
and efifective. Glanvtll, 

SCIT'A-BLY, ad. Fitly; agreeably; appropri 
ately; with adaptation. South, 

SUIT*— BR6-K SIR, n. Formerly one who made a 
business of obtaining favors for court petitioners. 
[Eng.] Massinger. 

aOlT'-COURT, n. {Old Ena. Law.) A court hi 
which tenants owed attendance to their lords, 

— See Sr IT, No. 8. Bailey. 

SUIT*-C6v-5-NANT, n. {Old Eng. Law.) A 
covenant of the ancestor of one man with the 
ancestor of another to sue at his court. Bailey. 

SUtTE (swSt) [swSt, iS. W. J. F. K. Sm. C.'], n. 
[Fr. suite. — See Sue.] 

1. A company of followers or attendants ; a 
retinue. “ With fifty in their suite.** Sidney. 

2. A set, particularly of apartments opening : 
into each other. — See Suit. 

Mr. Barnard took one of the candles . . . and lighted his 
majesty through a suite of rooms. HosneV. 

SCIT'OR (sa'tur], n. 1. One who sues or entreats ; 
a solicitor ; a petitioner. “ An humble suitor 
for these prisoners.** Denham. 

2. One who solicits a woman in marriage ; a 

wooer. ** A suitor to Sir Roger Ashton’s 
daughter.” W otton. | 

3. {Law.) In old English law, _ an attendant j 
at court : — one of a plaintifi‘’s suit. — In mod- 
ern law, one who has a suit at court. Burrill. 

SUIT'RJgSS, n, A female supplicant. Bowe. 

SUIT'-SER-VICE, n. {Old Eng. Law.) Attend- 
ance owed by tenants to the court of their lord. 

— See Suit, No. 8. Bailey. 

strL'C ATE, I a, [L. sulco, suhatust to furrow ; 

StJL'CAT-IlD, 5 sulcus (Gr. hX^s ; UKce.to draw), 
a furrow.] {N‘at. Hist) Grooved longitudinally 
with deep furrows ; furrowed. Brands. 

St^LK, V. n. To be sulky ; to be sullen. Todd. 

St^Ii'KJ-LY, ad. In a sulky manner ; morosely. 

ST&L'Kl-NfiSS, n. [A. S. sohenes, sulkiness.] 

The state of being sulky ; sullen ness. Gi’ay. 

St)LKS, n. pi. The state of bein^ sulky ; — more 
commonly used in the expression, “To be in 
the sulks.** [Colloquial.] Todd. 

SfJL'KY, a. [A. S. solcen, sulky, slothful.] Sul- 
len ; sour ; morose j cross. Haslam. 

S0L*KV, n. A light, two-wheeled .carriage for a 
single person, drawn by one horse ; — so called 
from the proprietor’s desire of riding alone. 

W.Bnoy. 

t stJLL, n. [A. S. ^ 1 ^?.] A plough. Ainsicorth. 


sCXi'L^lN, a. [Perhaps from solaneust i, e. gtd 
soUtudines qwerii. i^kinner . — Probably from 
L. sohis^ alone. Todd. — Old Eng. solem.] 

1. f Lonely; solitary; isolated. 


It mafceth me draw out of the way, 
In sulle^i place by myself. 

As doth a laborer to delf. 


Gower. 


2. Gloomily angry and silent ; sour ; morose. 

And sullai 1 forsook the imperfect feast. Prior. 

3. Dismal; dark; gloomy; sombre, 

Why are thine eyes fixed to the suffen earth, 

Gazmg at that wuuch seems to dim thy sight? JSliak. 

4t. Sorrowful ; mournful ; dull ; heavy. 

Be then the trumpet of our wrath. 

And futlen presage of yox;r own decoy, Slab. 

5. Obstinate; intractable. Tillotson. 

6. Mischievous ; malignant ; baleful. 

Sullen planets at my birth did shine. Lryderu 

f* StS^L'L^lN, V. a. To make sullen. Feltham. 

+ StjL'L^N, n. 1. A solitary person ; a hermit. 

By himself as a suUen. Piers PhuJimmu 

2. pi. Moroseness ; gloominess ; sulks. Shak. 

fitJL^LjglN-Ly, ad. In a sullen manner; gloomily; 
crossly ; morosely ; malignantly. Dryd^ 


StL*L5N-NlSS, n. Gloomy and silent ai^er ; 
crossness ; moroseness ; gloominess, Miaon. 

t sCl*L?-vAtb, V. a, [L. std>levo, to raise up.] i 
To cause to make a sedition or insurrection. j 

He his subjects sought to «a^He^•a<e. Panid. 

t .S&L'LI-A^E, n. [Fr. souillage.'] Pollution; 
filth ; — written also suUage miosullage. Wotton. 

SIJL'LY, V. a. [Fr. sowaZ/er. — See Soil.] [t. 
SULLIED ; pp. SULLYING, SULLIED.] To Soil ; 
to dirt ; to spot ; to tarnish ; to stain. 

Statues sullied yet with sacrilegious smoke. Roscommon. 

Destroyed our inward peace, weakened our national 
strength, and sulked our glory abroad. BoUngbrohe, 

Syn.— See Stain. 

sOl'LYj “y. n. To be soiled or tarnished. 

Silvering will sullp and canker more than gilding. Bacon, 

sGh'LYi n. Soil; tainish; spot, stain. Shak. 

StrLPH-A9*lD, n. {Chem.) A sulphur-acid.jBejfto». 

SClPH-AR-SEN*JC, a. Noting an acid 

consisting of five equivalents of sulphur and 
one of arsenic, and called also pentasulphide of 
arsenic. MiU&r. 

sGl^PHATB, n. {Chem.) A salt formed of sul- 
phuric acid and a base. Graham. 

SUL-PHAT'IC, a. {Chem.) Relating to a sul- 
phate or to sulphates. Brande. 

sCl'PHIDE, n. {Chem^ A compound of sulphur 
and another element or equivalent body; as, 

“ Sulphide of mercury,” or “ Sulphide of am- 
monium.” Miller. 

The sulphides of the metais, like the oxides, 
may be subdivided into basic and acid sulphides, 
according to the natuie of the metal and the number 
of equivalents of sulphur with which it is combined. 
Miller. 

Double sulphide^ (Cftem.) a compound of two sul- 
phides, as sulpliarseniate of sodium, which is a com- 
pound of sulplursenic acid, or pentasulphide of arsenic 
and sulphide of sodium. — Metallic sulphide^ a com- 
pound of sulphur and a metal. Miller. 

StJL’PHI-ON, 01 . {Chem.) A hypothetical com- 
pound of one equivalent of sulphur and four of 
oxygen. Graham . , 

sOL-PHrp-NlDE, n. {Chem.) A name applied, 
in the binary theory of salts, to a compound of ] 
sulphion and a metal or equivalent body ; as, | 

Sulphionide of sodium,” — otherwise called i 
sulphate of soda. Graham. 

SCl’PHITE, n, {Chem.) A salt consisting of sul- 
phurous acid and a base, Brande. 

SfjL-PHO-CAR-BdN'lC, a. {Chem.) Noting an 
acid consisting of two equivalents of sulphur 
and one of carbon, — otherwise called 
of carbofi. Betton. 

sC"L-PJHQ-CY-ANr*IC, a. {Chem.) Noting a hydra- 
cid consisting of one equivalent of sulphocy- 
anogen and one of hydrogen ; hydrosulphocy- 
anic. Gregory. 

SCL-PHQ-C?*A-NiDB, n. {Chem.) A salt com- I 
posed of sulphocyanogen and another com- | 
ponent. Miller. 

StJL-PHQ-CY-AN'0-9-£N, n. {Chem.) A compound j 
of two equivalents of sulphur and one of cyano- | 
gen ; bisulphide of cyanogen. Miller, j 

sGL'PEO-sAlT, n. {Chem.) A salt consisting | 
of a sulphur acid combined with a sulphur base ; j 
a sulphur-salt. MiUer. 

St?L'PHQ-SfiL, n. [L. sulphury sulphur, and saly 
salt ; Fr. «e?.] A sulpho-salt. Ure. 

Stjr.-PHO-vlN'lC, a. [L. sulphur, sulphur, and 
Hmtml wine.] {Chem.) Noting^ an acid ob- 
tained by the action of sulphuric acid on al- 
cohol. Brande. 

St^L’PHUB (siil'far), [L.] A yellow, crystalline, 
inflammable, fusible, brittle substance, occur- 
ring native in Sicily, and in other volcanic dis- 
tricts, and extracted from iron pyrites (bisul- 
phide of iron) ; brimstone; — used very^ exten- 
sively in the preparation of sulphuric acid, ^n- 
powder, lucifer matches, vermilion, in bleaching, 
&c. Miller. Parnell. 

JBSg^ Sulphur, when pure, is tasteless and inodorous, 
is insoluble in water and nearly twice as heavy as 
water, is volatilized by heat, burns with a blue flame, 
emitting suflTocating flames of sulphurous acid, is a 
non-conductor of heat and electricity, a constltiient of 
very numerous compounds, and may be obtained in sev- 


I oral different allotropic forms, in which its physical 
and chemical properties are entirely changed. MiUer. 

Flowers of sulphur, pmArd «r!pl'ur w*h'rh ha« been 
; sublimed in the form 01 an ii'ii'.;;' ‘ouo-'r. — Roll 
or stick sulphur, sulp wnc. - I w \ ic-.inor. and 
cast into moulds ; — called also cane brimstone. 

Wood 4" Bache. 

StJ’L'PHUR, V. a. To mix or combine with sul- 
phur ; to sulphurate, [r.] ‘ Chambers, 

SfJL’PHUR-AQ'ID, 01 . {Chem.) An acid sulphide 
capable of combining with a sulphur base and 
forming a sulphur salt, as sulphaisenic acid; an 
electro-negative sulphide. Miller. 

SUL*PHU-RATE, a. [L. sulphur at m.l Of, be- 
longing to, or resembling, sulphur. More. 

StlL'PHU-RATE, V. a. [i. sulphurated; pp. 
SULPHURATING, SULPHURATED.] To Combine 
or impregnate with sulphur. Sma-rt. 

Sd’L-PHU-RA'TIQN, n. The act ox the process of 
combining with, or subjecting to the action of, 
sulphur; — particularly applied to the process 
by which wooll.c, sJ and cotton goods are 
exposed to the vapor of burning sulphur, or to 
sulphui ous acid gas, for the purpose of decolor- 
riug or bleaching. Brartde. 

StjL’PHUR— BASE, n, {Chem.) A sulphide capa- 
ble of combining with a sulphur acid and forming 
a sulphur salt ; an electro-positive sulphide, as 
sulphide of potassium, which combines with 
sulpharsenic acid and forms sulpharseniate of 
potassium. Miller., 

SlJL-PHU'RJ5-OlJs, a. [L. sulphurezts.'l Consist- 
ing of, or impregnated with, sulphur; having 
the qualities of sulphur ; sulphurous, ffewton. 
SUL-PHU'Rjp-OGS-LY, ad. In a sulphureous 
’manner. “ Sulphureously shaded.” Herbert. 
SUL-PHU'R5-0yS-N£SS, n. The state or the 
quality of being sulphui ecus. Johnson. 

StJL'PHU-RfiT, 91. {Cheon.) A sulphide. — See 
Sulphide. Brande. 

StJL'PHU-RfiT-T^D, 0 . {Chem.) Holding or hav- 
ing sulphur in combination. P. Cyo. 

Sulphuretted hydrogen, a colorless gas consisting of 
one equivalent of sulpliur and one of oxygen ; iiy- 
drosulphuric acid ; hepatic air. It has a very dis- 
agreeable taste, and a nauseous, fetid odor resembling 
that of putrid eggs ; sulphydric acid. P. Qyc. 

SyL-PHU’RlC (122) [svil-m'rik, C. B. CL Dungli- 
soTi \ sul'fyr-lk, Wb.Matindeo'; sul-f5r*ik, Sm.2, 
a. Relating to, or derived from, sulphur. 

Sulphuric acid, CChem.) an acid composed of one 
equivalent of sulphur and three equivalents of oxy- 
gen ; — called also oil of vitriol and vitriolic oetd. — • 
Sulphuric ether, a limpid, colorless, transparent, very 
volatile, and extremely inflammable liquid ; of a 
powerful, penetrating, and peculiar odor ot a taste, 
at first fieiy, then cooling ; producing, if taken inter- 
nally, stimulating and intoxicating effects, and, if its 
vapor IS inhaled, exhilaration, speedily followed by 
temporary complete insensibility to pain , boiling at 
94°.8 P.. and freezing at about 24^ below zero ; posses- 
sing liigli lefracting power; prepared by distilling equal 
measures ut alcohol and sulphuric acid ; and consisting 
of two equivalents of ethyl and two of oxygen, or of 
eight equivalents of caibon, ten of hydrogen, and two 
of ox>gon; — called also ethylio ox vime ether. If its 
vapor IS inhaled, pure and duly mixed with atmos- 
pheric air, it is capable of surely and safely rendering 
tho severest sureical operations painless. It was first 
successfully applied for tins purpose at Boston, Mass., 
in 1846, under the mswuctions of Charles T. Jackson, 
M. D. — the discoverer of its amesthetic properties, 
— by W. T. G. Morton, a dentist ; and since that 
period it h-is been extensively used in surgical practice, 
and hds proved to be of inestimable value. MMer. 
.Academy of Sciences of France. WhewelL JE. Everett. 

sOli'PHUR-tNE, a. Pertaining to, or resembling, 
sulphur; sulphureous. [r.j Bailey. 

sOl’FHUR-ING, n. The process of bleaching by 
exposure to the vapor of burning sulphur; 
sulphuration. Cre, 

sCL'PHUR'OtlS, a. Consisting of, or impremated 
with, sulphur ; sulphureous. Milton. 

Sulphurous add, {Chem.) an acid composed of one 
equivalent of sulphur and two of oxygen.* Miller. 

StJL'PHUR-SALT, n. {Chem.) A salt composed 
of a sulphur acid and a sulphur base ; a sulpho- 
i salt. MiUer. 

s0l*PHUR-WORT (sUl’fur-wUn), n. The name of 
plants of the genus Peucedanum. Loitdon. 
S’&L'PHUR-Y, a. Partaking of, or pertaming to, 
sulphur ; sulphurous ; sulphureous. Drayton. 
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sOl'TAN {OriefnAal n. [It. suUano ; Sp. 

& Fr. suUan . — From Arab. suUaun^ 

Brande * — From Moorish, soldatij a prince. Diet* 
ofTrevoux.'\ The title of the Turkisn sovereign ; 
grand-seignior. Shak. 

Various Mohammedan princes are styled by 
this title, besides the Ottoman emperor, or grand sul- 
tan, to whom it IS commonly given by Europeans, but 
whose peculiar title padishah is more dignified. Brande. 

Syn. — See Monarch. 

eiTL-TA'NA, or SUL-TA'NA [sul-ta'na, S, \V. P. 
J. F. Sm, C.\ sijil-ti'na, Ja, The wife or 

consort of a sultan ; a sultaness. Ckaveland* 

St^L'TAN-jESS, n, A sultana. Irene, 

sOl'TAN— FL t)W-5R, n, A plant, and its flower, 
of the genus Centaurea, or star-thistle. Wright, 

SyL-TAN'JC, a. Pertaining to a sultan. Bell, 

StJL'TA-NiN, 71, A former Turkish money of 120 
aspers : — a Turkish gold coin of 10s- sterling : 
— the Venetian gold sequin. Simmo7ids, 

SO’L'TAN-RY, 71, The empire or dominions of a 
sultan ; an Eastern empire. Baco7i. 

SOL'TAN-SHIP, 71, The state, dignity, or office 
of a sultan. Byro7i, 

SCL'TRI-NESS, n. The state of being sultry 

StJL'TRY, a. [Contracted from siceltnj.'\ Hot 
and close ; warm and damp. “ SuUry weather.” 

sCm, n, [L. summa ; It. somma ; Sp. suma ; Fr. 
eomme, — Dut. sow; Ger. sutmne; D&n.sum; 
Svv. summa. — Gael, suim; W. sum. — From L. 
su7no, to take. Scaliger. — From L. suniTnus, 
from supe7'us, upper ; super, above. W, tastnith, 
— Probably from A. S. soiixnian, samnian, to 
collect. Kicha7*dson^ 

1. The aggregate of two or more numbers, 
quantities, magnitudes, individuals, or particu- 
lars ; amount ; as, The sum of 9 and 8 is 17.” 

How precious also are thy thoughts unto me, O GodI how 
great is the stm of them 1 Fs. cxxxix. 17. 

Weighing the sum of things with wise forecast. Phtltjist 

2. A quantity of money, i^hak, 

Britain, once despised, can raise 

As ample sums as Rome in Caesar's days. C, Arbuthnot. 

3. Amount ; compendium ; substance. 


1. {Bot.) The common name of trees and 
shrubs of the genus Rhus, with polygamous, 
greenish-white or yellowish flowers, and small 
and indehiscent globular fruit, in the form of a 
sort of dry drupe. Gray, 

2- The powdered leaves, peduncles, and young 
branches of certain species of sumach, used for 
tanning and dyeing. Bra7ide. 

sr-MA'TRAN, n. A native, or an inhabitant, of 
Sumatra.* Mm t'ay. 

sOM'LJpSS, a. Not to be computed. Shak, 

sCm'MA-RJ-LY, ad. In a summary manner ; 
briefly; concisely; compendiously. Hooker. 

SfJM'MA-RlZE, «. a. To make a summary or ab- 
stract* of. [r.] Chambers, 

StJM'MA-RY, a, [Fr. sommaire, from L. summa- 
rium,' a summary ; mmma, a sum.] Short ; 
brief ; concise ; compendious ; synoptical. 

A svunmartt account of their ibree. Coot*. 

She’d have a bummary proceeding. Swjft, 

Syn. — See Short. 

SfrM'MA-RY, 71. [L. st6mmariu77i ; sumina, a sum ; 
It. sommario ; Sp. mmario ; Fr. sommaire.l A 
compendium ; an abridgment ; a compend ; an 
abstract ; an epitome ; a synopsis. 

And have the summary of all our grie&. ShaJL. 

With a table representing a summary, or short sketch, of 
what had been done. Waterland, 

Syn. — See Abridgment. 

SUM-MA'TIQN, 71, The act of summing; com- 
putation : — an aggregate. P. Cyc, 

n. One who sums. Sherwood, 

StJ^M'MgR, 71, [A. S. sumer, sumor ; Hut. corner; 
Frs. summer ; Ger. 4r Han. sommer ; Sw. som- 
mu)", Icel. sumar; tr. samhradh,'] The warm 
season of the year, ** popularly comprising [in 
England] May, June, and July.” Smart. — In 
the U. S., the season called summer comprises 
June, July, and August, 

Child of the sun, refulgent Hummer comes; 

He comes attended by the sultry hours. Thomson, 
40^ Astronomically considered, summer beans on 
the 31st of June, or at the time of the summer sllstice, 
and ends on the 31st of September, or at the time of 
the autumnal equinox. Rerschel, 


The sum of all our answer. Shah. , 

The sum of duty let two words contain, j 

Be humble, and bejust. Pnor. | 

4. Height ; completion ; summit. i 

The sum of earthly bliss, Milton. 

5. (Arith.) A question or problem. Dickens. 

jSSSr This sense of sum is common both in this 

country and in England, though it appears not to be 
mven in any EnplUh Dictionary, except that of Clarke. 
Sum is defined, a question in arithmt'tic " by Jennings 
in his “Glossary of the Dialect of the West of Eng- 
land,’* and by Halliwell in his “ Dictionary of Archaic 
and Provincial Words ; ** and he notes it as thus used 
in various dialects. Forby, in his “ Vocabulary of East 
Anglia,** says, “ We have sttOT7nii«5--schoolS3 summing- 
books, and asters, and solving any ques- 

tion in arithmetic is doing a sum.^* 


Indiaii summer, in North America, an expiession j 
applied to a short season of pleasant weather, which ! 
commonly occurs in the latter pait of autumn. 

Dr, J. Freeman, 

SfjM'MjpR, V. 71. [a. SUMMERED ; pp, SUMMERING, 
SUMMERED.] To pass the summer. Isa. xviii. 6. 

StlM'M^lR, V. a. To keep during or through the 
summer, “ Maids well sum7ner€d.” Shak. 

SfJM'M^R, a. Of, or pertaining to, summer. 

The blaze of svamxsr noon. Poi^e. 

StJM'M^IR, n. [Fr. sommier, — See Sumpter.] 
(ArcA.) A horizontal beam or girder: — any 
large piece of timber, supported on two strong 
piers or posts, and serving as a lintel. Britton, 


There are whole passages in his TAristotle’s] writings in 
which he appears like a school boy who knows the answer to ' 
a sum, but cannot get the figures to come to it. i 

W. Bagshot, Nat. Bsv., London, 1858. 

How is it, then, that we ever reach a wrong conclusion? 
It may be done by using a calculus in the process, and using , 
it wrongly, as we may perform a sum wrongly m arithmetic, \ 
and so gat a wrong conclusion. B. AT. Sniart, ■ 


sGm, V, a. [It. sommare ; Sp. sumar ; Fr. som- 
mer * — A. S. sotnnian, samnian, to assemble, to 
collect.] [t. SUMMED ; pp, SUMMING, SUMMED.] 

1. To collect into a whole or total the particu- 
lars of ; — often followed by up. 

You cask the event of war. 

And summed the account of chance. Bhak, 

To count the sands or swn up in fin ity. South, 

2. To compute ; to ascertain the amount of. 

Gk> up to HUkiah. . . . that he ntaj'- mm the silver which is 
brought into the house of the Dord. 2 Kmgs xxii. 4. 

3. To collect in a snieill compas.«i; to com- 
prise or comprehend in a few words. Milton. 


MQo to the ant, thou sluggard,’ 
the moral of iMs Able. 

4. (Falconry.) To place, 
the fml number of feathers 


' in a few words sums ujp 
Z*Estrange, 

or cause to grow, 
on. 


With prosperous wing full summed, Milton, 

Bt'MXeH (shd'mhk orBil'miifc) K, R, ; sfi^- 

mdk cr shd'mdk, Sm , ; sbfi'mdk, Wb.'], n, [Fr. 
sumac, suTnach, — Hut. smak ; Ger. sumach, stjf- 
mak.) [Written also sumac and sihumach,'\ 


Si&M'MER-COLT, 71. The undulating state of the 
air near the ground when heated. Smart, 

Sf3rM'M^:R-CpM-PLAINT', 71. (Med.) Hiarrhcea 
occurring in summer. Dxtnglison. 

sCM'M®R-Ct'PR^:SS, n. (Bot.) An annual 
plant ; Kockia saoparia, Loudon. 

SfS^M'M^IR-D&CK, n. (Or- 
nith.) An American 
duck of elegimt plu- 
mage ; wood-duck ; 

Anassponsa, or Dstidro- 
nessa spotisa. Wikoti, 

sDm'mer-pAl'low, V . 

a. To plough and let 
lie fallow in surmner. 

Kiiowles. 

Stl-M'MeR-PAL^LOW, a. 

Lying fallow or bare in summer, as land. Loudon. 

Sl^M'MglR-FAL'LOW, 92. Land lying fallow. Sm. 

StlM'M^iR— H^5l^'SE, n. L A house or building in 
a garden, used in summer. Shak, 

2. A house for residence during the summer ; 
a country residence ; a country seat. SmaH, 

st^M'M^R-Ll*Ni^SS, n, Besemhlance to summer ; 
warmth and pleasantness, [r.] FuJ^r, 



S0M'M5R-RAsh, n. (Med.) A species of rash 
produced in hot weather, characterized by small 
bright-red pimples, and accompanied by heat, 
itching, and pricking. Dunglison 

StJM'M^R-sAULT, ) A leap in the air in which 

sGm'MJPR-s£t, ) a person throws the heels 
over the head, lighting on his feet ; a somer- 
set. — See Somerset. PCudibras. 

StJTM'MER-STfR, V . a . To plough that it may be 
fallow ill summer ; to summer-fallow. Ash. 

SCM'MJPR-TREE, n. (Arch.) A lintel or beam 
placed in the front of a building to support an 
upper wall ; a brest-summer. Bi'ittoii. 

SC'M'MJgR-WHEAT, w. Spring wheat. Clarke. 

StjTM'MIST, n. One who forms a summary or 
abrid^ent. “ Summists and canonists.”jDmw^. 

n. [L. summitas ; summus, highest; 
It. sommith ; Sp. sumidad ; Fr. sommet,^ The 
highest point ; the top ; apex ; vertex. 

The summit of the highest mount. Shak, 

S&M'MIT-LESS, a. Having no summit. JET. Taylor. 

S&M'MJT— l£v^^]L, n. The highest of a series of 
elevations over which a railway, canal, or water- 
course is carried. Hayward, 

f SfJM'MJT-Y, n, [L. su7nmiias.'] Summit 
utmost hei'ght or degree ; apex. 

sOm'MQN, V . a. [L- summoneo, to remind privi- 
ly ; sub, under, and mo7ieo, to remind, to ad- 

1 monish; Fr. somyyier.) [f. summoned; pp. 

SUMMONING, SUMMONED.] 

1. To call by authority; to notify or admon- 
ish to appear ; to cite ; to bid- 

At Westminster a council stanmened. Darnel, 

Nor trumpets summon him to war, Dryden, 

Love, duty, safety summon us away. Pope, 

2. To excite ; to rouse ; to raise ; — followed 

by up. Su77imo7i up the blood,” Shak. 

3. (Law.) To give notice to ; to inform, as a 

defendant, that an action has been instituted 
against him, and that he is required to answer to 
it at a time and place named. Bouvier, 

4. ^Mil.) To demand the surrender of, as of 

a fortified place. Stoogueler, 

£yn.— See Call, Cite. 

SUM'MQN-jpR, n. One who summons. Shak, 

sDm'MON.^, n . ; pi. summonses. 1, A call or ad- 
monition by authority to appear ; a citation. 

This summons, as he resolved unfit either to dispute or dis- 
obey, so could he not without much violence to his inclina- 
tions submit unto. Fetl, 

2. (Law.) In old practice, a writ directed to 
a sheriff, requiring him to summon a defendant 
to appear in court to answer a plaintifPs action ; 
—in modern practice, a writ or process by which 
an action is commenced, the defendant being 
thereby summoned to appear in court to answer 
the plaintiff. • Burrill. 

S’0’M^MON§,t?.a. To summon ; to cite, [r.] Suoift. 

stfM'MCiM Bb’iN'UM, [L.] The highest or great- 
est good, * MacdonneU. 

tsCM'N^R, 92. A summon er. Milton, 

Str-JUddM', 71, A simoon. — See Simoon. Clarke. 

StJMP, n. 1. (MiTung.) A pit sunk in the engine- 
shaft below the lowest workings. Weals. 

2. A pond of water for salt works. SimTnooids. 

3. A dirty puddle ; a slough, [Local.] Roget. 

StfMPH, 92. A blockhead. [Scotland,] Jamieson, 

StJMP'TJglR fsfim'ter), n, [L. sagmarius', sagma 
(Gr. crdyfia), a pack-saddle ; It. somiere ; Fr. 
sommier,) An animal, particularly a horse or 
a mule, carrying loads on his back. Shak. 

StJMP'TlpR, a. Carrying burdens on the back, as 
a horse or a mule. . MortiTner, 

f sCmP'TIQN (shm'shyn), 91, lL.sum^io; sumo, 
to take.] The act of taking. Mp. Taylor. 

St)MPT^y-A-RY a* [L. mm^uor 

Hus I siimptxis, expense; It, suTvtuaTrio Sp. 
suntario\ Fr. somptuxdre.) Pertaining to, or 
regulating, expense or expenses. 

Sumptuary laics, laws passed by a government to 
restrain the expenditure of its subjects or citizens 
either in apparel, food, or otherwise. Burrilu 
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SDPEE 


That which causes expense is 
that which regulates expense is sumptuary. A sump- 
tuous or expertsive feast ; sumptuary laws * 

SCMPT y-OS'J-TY (sumt-yu-os'?-t?), n. [L. sump- 
ttwsitas ; It. simiuositri,] ‘ Expensiveness ; cost- 
liness ; snmptuousness. [e..] Raleigh. 

8tJMPT'lT-OtJS (sumt'yy-iis), a. [L. sumptvxims ; 
sumptus, expense, cost ; It. ^ Sp. swituoso ; Fr. 
sompty^ux.'l Costly j expensive ; splendid ; 
magnificent ; pompous ; luxuriant ; luxurious. 

A sumptuous banquet was prepared. Chapman. 

The sumptuous stateUness of houses. Hooker. 

Syn. — See Sumptuary. 

SCMPT^y-OOs-LY (sSint'yu-iis-le), ad. Expen- 
sively ; splendidly ; magnificently. Bacon. 

StTMPT'y-OyS-NESS (sumt'yu-us-ngs), 91. Ex- 
pensiveness; costliness; magnificence. Boyle. 

StlN, n. [M. Goth. mnno\ A. S. swn?te; Frs. 
su7i9ie ; Dut. zon ; Ger.soiine ; Ban. soel, sol ; Sw. 
^ Icel. sol . — W. haul, huan. — Sansc. shra. — 
L. sol. — From Arab, sana, to shine. Wachter. — 
“ This word is related to the Ger. scheinen, to 
shine, and the Ger. sehen (Old Ger. sim), to 
see, light being the most essential character of 
the sun.” Bosworth.’] 

1. The luminary that makes the day ; the 
central body of the solar system, about which 
all its planets and comets revolve, and by which 
their motions are regulated and controlled. 

The«wn to rule by day, for his mercy endureth for ever; 
the moon and stars to rule by night. Pb. cxxxvu 8, 0. 

He maketh his sim to n«e on the evil and on the good, and 
Sendeth rain on the Ju^: .iiul on tne unju-t Jiatt. v. 45. 

The sun is the source of light and heat ; its 
mean distance from the earth is about 95,000,000 
miles. Light, winch travels with the velocity of 
1^,000 miles m a second, reaches the earth about 
eight minutes after leaving thesua’d surface. Herschel. 

2. A place or position on which the direct 
rays of the sun fall ; a sunny place. 

"When we sit idly in the sun. ShaJe. 

Yonder bank hath choice of sun and shade. Milton. 

3. Any thing eminently splendid or brilliant ; 
a source of light, glory, or prosperity. 

The sun of Borne is set. Hhak. 

1 will never consent to put out tlie bun of sovereignty to 
posterity and all succeeding kings. A'mp Charles. 

Under the sun, in the world ; on eaith ; — a pro- 
verbial expression. ** There is no new thing under 
the sun,** Eccl. i. 9. 

etJ’N, V. a. [i. SUNNED ; pp. sunning, sunned.] 
To expose to the rays of the sun or to the sun’s 
warmth. “ To sun thyself in open air.” Dryden. 

StJN'BEAM, 91. A beam or ray of the sun. 

Truth Is as impossible to be soiled by any outward touch 
os the sunbeam. Milton. 

StJN'BfiAT (sfin''bSt), a. Shone on brightly or 
fiercely by the sun ; sun-beaten. JDryden. 

StTN^BEAT-EN (s2n'bS-tn), a. Sunbeat. Ask. 

sCN'— B5-66T'TEN, a. Generated by the sun or 
by solar heat ; sun-born. Drydefii. 

StjN'BfRD, n. The common name of 

birds of the sub-family Promei'opincs, having 
very brilliant plumage, and living on the juices 
of flowers. They are allied to the humming- 
birds. — See Pbomebopin.?b. Gray. 

sBn'BLInk, 91. A glance of the sun. Scott. 

Sto^BORN, a. Born of the sun. Cowley. 

SfJN'BRIGHT (siSn'brlt), a. Eesembling the sun 
in brightness ; bright as the sun. 

The apostate in his sun-brtght chariot sat, MtlUm. 

sO’N'BljRN, V, a. [t. sunbuhnt ; pp. SUNBURN- 
ING, SUNBURNT.] To discolor or scorch by rays 
or heat of the sun. Gat^den. 

sO’N'BttRN-pR, n. A kind of gasburner of large 
size. Si97i9frwnds. 

Sfj'N'BURNriNG, n. A burning by the sun, par- 
ticularly of the skin; a tanning. Shak. 

StTN'' BURNT, ft. Scorched or discolored by the 
sun ; tanned. ** and swarthy 

StTN'OLAD, a. Clothed in radiance or brightness, 
as of the sun ; bright. MdUon. 

S(Jn'dArt, 9%. A beam of the sun. HetAans. 

St^N'DAY (siSnMa), n. f A. S. stmnavi-dsM ; stdrme, 
the swx, and deep, day; But. Ger. 


sonrdagx Ban. ^ Sw. sondag. — So named be- 
cause ftnciently dedicated to the smt, or to its 
worship.] The first day of the week; the 
Christian Sabbath, consecrated to rest from 
labor and to religious worship ; the Lord’s Bay. 

Sunday, the first day of the week, is the Chris- 
tian Sabbath. The Jewish Sabbath was and still is the 
seventh day of the week, corresponding to our Satur- 
day. ^<The only words used in English for the fiist 
day of the week, before the existence of Puritanism, 
were the Lord^s Day and Sunday.^* JV'otes 4* Que- 
ries See Sabbath. 

4®** “ In some of the New England States, it begins 
at sun-setting on Saturday, and ends at the same time 
the next day. But in other parts of the United States 
it generally commences at twelve o’clock on the 
night between Saturday and Sunday, and ends in 
twenty-four hours thereafter. In some States, owing 
to statutory provisions, contiacts made on Sunday are 
void , but in general they are binding, although made 

I on that day, if good in other respects.’* JSouvier. 

sOn’DAY, a. Belonging to Sunday, Ch. Ob. 

sCN'DAY-SCIlddL, n. A school for religious 
instruction, kept on Sundays. Raikes. 

sCN'DlglR, V. a. [A. S. sundria9i, syndrian ; But. 
zonderen, afzonderet\\ Ger. sondern'. Ban. af- 
sondre\ Sw. Sjndra\ Icel. sundra.‘\ [t. sun- 
dered ; pp. SUNDERING, SUNDERED,] 

1. To^ part ; to sever ; to divide ; to separate ; 

to disjoin, “ Sundered friends.” Shak. 

It ia sundered from the main land by a sandy plain. Carew. 

2. To expose to the sun and wind, as hay 
that has been cocked. [Local, Eng.] llalliweU. 

Syn . — See Separate. 

sGN'DIglR, V. n. To be separated; to part. 

Strangers and foes do sunder and not Idss. Shak. 

StJN'DfiR, 91. A severance into two parts; two 
parts ; — preceded by in. 

Breaketh the bow, and cutteth the spear tnstmder. Ps.xlvi.O. 

S On 'DEW (sfin'dQ), 7i. A perennial herb of the 
genus Drosei'a, tlxe leaves of which are covered 
with gland-bearing bristles, which exude drops 
of a clear fluid, glittering like dew-drops. Gray. 

SBn'DI-AL, n. An instrument for showing the 
time of day by means of a shadow cast by the 
sun on a plate from a style or straight rod 
firmly attached to it ; a dial. — See Bial. Nichol. 

sCn'dQg, n, A luminous spot sometimes seen a 
few degrees distant from the sun, Owen. 

SfJN'DO'V^N, n. Sunset. [A word common in 
Scotland and in the U. S., but rarely used in 
Eng.] Joh9% Galt. Walter Scott. XV. Inn.g. 

SfiN’— DRIED (sun'drld), a. Bried by the rays or 
heat of the sun. ** Sun-dried grapes.” Dyer. 

sBn'DR]E§, 91. pi. Sundry things. Maunder. 

SOn'DR1-LY, ad. Variously. Fdbyan. 

sCn'DRY, a. [A. S. sy9\drig, sundng. — See 
Sunder.] Several ; divers ; various. Dryden. 

sCn'pIsH, n. {Xch.) 1. A ma- 
rine, plectogn ithon^ fish, of 
th'-' *1 'm and 

'* ,s‘" h.wing 

'.I ) > i ■ s api)»»ars 

1iK(»"k* I li' of a large 

c.! M ■ I > YarrelL 

2. \ 11 ii- o" t'la bT^klTig- 

shark. Yatrell. 

3. A sm ill fresh- water fish, 
of glittering colors; Pomotis (^Onimgot^s^oia'). 
vulgaris. [U. S.] Storer. 

sCN^FLd\V-^;R, n. {Bot.') A stout herb of the ge- 
nus XTelianthus’, — so called either from the re- 
semblance of the large disk and rays of its yellow 
or orange flowers to the sun, or 'from the ten- 
dency of the flowers, in a remarkable degree, to 
present their faces to the sun. Gray 

sCnc, i. & p. from sing. See Sing. 

sCN'-GILT, a. Gilded by the sun. Dyer. 

sOn'GREBE, n. (Omith.) A bird of the sub- 
family HeliomincB. — See Heliorninje. Gray, 

SC-NK (sfingfc, 82,), i. &p. from sink. 

St^NK'EN (sfingk'kn), p. a. Fallen or pressed 
down ; sunk ; low, — See Sink, Shak. 

sCn'L^SS, a. Wanting the sun or its warmth; 
not exposed to the sun’s rays ; shady. ITtomson, 


sOn 'LIGHT (sQn’Ht), n. The light or radianoe of 
the SUB. or sunlight” Milton. 

StJN'LIKE, a. Resembling the sun. Mir. for Mag. 
StJ'N’LlT, a. Lit or lighted by the sun. Qu. Rev- 

Strhr'hTA, I Qjjjl traditions of the Ma- 

S&hr'hrJlI, ) hometans. Grtbbs. 

SUhThriHH, 91. The sect of the Sunnites. Brands. 
StJN'Nl-NESS, n. The state of being sunny. Scott. 

sCn'nIte, n. An orthodox Mahometan who be- 
lieves in the authority of the sunna ; — opposed 
to Shiite. Shiite. P. Cyc. 

StXhr'JsrUD, n. [India.] A charter ; a warrant : — 
a deed* of gift. Brovrn. 

SCn'NY, a. 1. Resembling the sun; bright; 
brilliant ; shining. “ A sim9iy look.” SXaA. 

2. Exposed to, or warmed by, the rays of the 

sun. Her suimy shores.” Addison. 

3. Emanating from the sun. 

Jn secret shadow from the sunny ray. Spenser. 

4i. Colored like the sun- “ Su9iny locks/’ Shak. 
Sf5*N'PR66P, a. Impervious to sunlight. Peele. 

S&N'rI§E, n. 1. The appearance of the sun 
above the horizon in the morning, or the time of 
its appearance. “ Sunrise and sunset,” Bentley. 

2. The place or region where the sun rises ; 
the east ; sunrising. Johnson. 

Sf3'N'Rl§-ING, n. 1. The rising of the sun, or the 
time of its rising ; sunrise. Shak, 

2. The place or quarter where the sun rises ; 
the east ; sunrise, Raleigh, 

StiN 'SCORCHED (-skbrcht), a. Scorched by the 
rays or heat of the sun. Coleridge- 

StTN'SET, n. 1. The descent of the sun below 
the horizon, or the time of its descent; the 
close of the day ; evening. Shak. 

2. The place or quarter where the sun sets; 
the west. Johnson. 

st5-N's£T-TING, n. Sunset. Ash. 

SfrN'SlriNE, n. The radiant light of the sun, ot 
a place on which it shines. P^e. 

But all sunshine, as when his beams at noon 
Culminate from the equator. JKiIfon* 

S&N'SHINE, a. Sunshiny. MorHmer. 

StJ’N'SHiN-Y, a. 1. Exposed to, or bright with 
the rays of, the sun. ** Sunshiny weather.” Pope. 

2, Bright or shining like the sun. 

Flashing beams of that sunshiny shield. Spenser. 

t StJN'STfiAD (-stSd), n. Solstice. Bolland. 

StJN'STONE, n. {Min.') A variety of oligoclase, 
occurring in Nor\vay. Dana. 

SC'N'STROKR, 91. {Med.) An affection produced 
by the action of the sun on some part of the 
body, as on the head, hands, or arms ; siriasis ; 
insolation. Dungliso9\. 

“ A verj' common effect of exposing the naked 
head to tiic sun is infiammation of the brain and its 
nienjnges ” Dunglisan, 

StyN'iJF, n. Sunrise. “Atwixt and sun- 
down.” [Local, XT. S.] Cooper. 

\ sBN'WARD, ad. Toward the sun. .T. Montgomery, 
su'd JU'RK. [L.] In, or by, one’s own right. 

SU 0 hlAa ' TD. [L.] By one’s otvn prowess, 
strength, or exertions ; without assistance. 
sGp, V. a. [A. S. sup%n ; But. zitipen ; Old Ger. 
sufan, evph'tn\ Ger. sanfea; Ban. s7be; Sw. 
supa. — W. sippian. — Fr. souper. — This word 
is formed from the sound made by sucking up 
liquids. Adelung. — See Sib.] p. supped ; pp. 

SUPPING, SUPPED.] 

1. To draw into the mouth or drink by mouth- 
fuls ; to drink by little at a time; to sip. Spenser- 

2. To give supper to ; to treat with supper. 

Sup them well, and look unto them oil. Sheds, 

St5T, V. n [Fr. souper^ To take or eat su|:»per ; 
to eat the evening meal. Rev. iii, 20. 

How often this man sups or dines. Carew. 

sty?, n. A small mouthful of a liquid; a sip. 

A sup to quench her thirst. Z*JB!stranffe* 

SC'pAwn, n. [Indian.] Boiled Indian meal; 
hasty-pudding [Local, XT. S.] Baftktt. 

SUPPER. 1. A Latin preposition, signifying 
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SUPERFICIALNESS 


above, over, or excess ; •— much used in English, 
in composition, as a prefix ; as, “To super&d^dJ** 

2. (^Uhem.) A prefix in the names of certain 
compounds denoting a greater number of equiv- 
alents of the component first indicated, than of 
the other components ; as, ** carbonate 

of soda,” — a compound in which there is a 
greater number of equivalents of carbonic acid 
than of soda. It was formerly prefixed to the 
names of salts having acid properties. It is now 
little used, having been superseded by the more 
definite prefixes m, ter, &c. Turner, Henry, 

StJ'P?It-A-BLE [su'per- 9 L-bI, W. P. J. F. Ja. K. 
Sm, R. Wd.; shd'per-a-bl, S.], a. [L. super- 
ahilis', supero, to overcome, to surmount; It, 
superahile ; Sp. superahle.l That may be over- 
come or conquered ; conquerable ; vincible. 
Antipathies are generally superdble by a single effort John'yon. 
SU'P?R-A-BLE-NESS, n. The state or the qual- 
ity of iDeing superable. Phillips, 

SU'PJglR-A-BLY, ad. So as to be overcome. Todd, 

Stj-PgR-A-BdlS'ND^ V. n. [T. superahundo\ sUn 
per, over, above, and ahunm, to abound.] [i. su- 

PERABOUNDED ; pp. SUPERABOUNDING, SUPER- 
ABOUNDED.] To be very abundant ; to abound 
exceedingly; to be exuberant or more than 
enough. “ She superahounds with corn.” Howell, 

SU-PjpR-A-BdlJ'ND'ING, p. a. Being in great 
abundance; superabundant. Bunyan, 

Slj-Pj5R-A-Bf5’N 'DANCE, n. More than enough ; 
excessive abundance or quantity ; exuberance. 

To retrench the luxury and super<dnaulance of the produc- 
tions of the earth. Woodward. 

SU-PjpR-A-BtJN'DANT, a. More than enough ; 

exuberant j superfluous. Hwift. 

SU-PpR-A-B^N'DANT-LY, ad. More than suffi- 
ciently*; exuberantly. ' Cheyne, 

SU-P?R-A-OlD'y-LAT-5D, a. Acidulated to ex- 
cess. Smart. 

StT-PjpR-ADD', V, a. [L- superaddo ; super, over, 
above, and addo, to add.] [i. superadded ; 
pp, SUPBRADDING, SUPERADDED.] To add OVer 
and above ; to place in addition. Sotdh. 

An ornament superadded fo her other perfections. Somers, 
S0-P5R-AD-Di"TION (-dlsh'^n), n. 1. The act 
of superadding, or the state of being super- 
added. “ Superaddition of muscles.” More, 

2. That which is superadded. 

The superaddiUon is nothing but fat. ArtndJinot. 

SU-PJglE-AD-VE'Nl-jSNT, a, [L. super, over, 
above, and advenio, adveniens, to come to.] 

1. Coming in addition to, or to the assistance 
or increase of, something. 

These impressions or signatures, made by outward objects 
in the brain, must also of necessity be obuterated by simer- 
odvenfeat impressions. More, 

2. Coming unexpectedly. Johnson, 

SU'PJpB-AL-TAR, n. An altar above an altar. 

Of altars and of superaltars. Tyndale, 

BU-PJgE-AN-^EL'JC, a, Superior to angels, as in 
nature or in rank. Clarke. 

Sfi-PIIR-AN'NU-ATE, V, a. [L. super, above, and 
annus, a year.] \i. superannuated ; pp, su- 
perannuating, SUPERANNUATED.] 

1. To impair or disqualify by old age or by 
long life or continuance. 

Some supercamuated virgin, that hath lost her lover. HoweU. 

It can be nothing but giddiness or light-mindedness, to 
think that this rchf^on can ever be superamueded. More. 

2. To pension off on account of old age or 

infirmity, as a soldier. Simmonds, 

t SU-PJPR-AN'NU-ATE, V. n. To last beyond the 
year, as a plant. Baco7i, 

SU-P®B“AN'Ny-AT-$lD, a. Disqualified or en- 
feebled by age ; decrepit; effete; — incapacitat- 
ed for service from age or infirmity, and placed 
on a pension, as a soldier. Stocgueler, 

sC-PjpR-AN-Ny-A'TigN, n. The act of super- 
annuating, or the state of being superannuated. 
The mere doting of superonnvatibn. Foumodl, 
5y-P£RB', a, |X. superhus ; super, above, over ; 
Tt. superbo ; Sp. soperhio ; Fr. superhe^ Grand ; 
magnificent ; splendid ; showy ; stately ; ele- 
gant; proud; majestic; sublime; noble. 

The most superb edifice that ever was conceived or con- 
structed would; not equal the smallest insect blessed with ; 
sight, fueling, and locomotivity. Mrpant, 

Syn.^ See Sublime. I 
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t SU-PER'Bl-ATE, V, n. [L. superhio, superhia- 
tum.^ To become proud or haughty. FeUham, 

SU-PyR-Bi-PAR'TiyNT (-sh§nt), n, [L. super, 
above, over, bis, twice, and partio, to divide.] 
A number which divides another number near- 
ly, but not exactly, into two parts. Smart. 

sy-PERB'LY, ad. In a superb manner; magnifi- 
cently ; splendidly ; elegantly. Wiarton, 

Sy-PJfiRB'Njpss, n. The state of being superb ; 
magnificence; stateliness; elegance. Clarke. 

SU-PJpR-CAR'GO, n . ; pi. supercargoes. 

and cargo.l A person ox officer, in a merchant- 
ship, appointed to superintend the commercial 
transactions of the voyage, to sell the merchan- 
dise, purchase returning cargoes, 8cc. Brands, 

SU-PyR-C^:-LES'TIAL (-ISst'ysd), a. [L. super, 
and Eng, celestiat,'] Above the firmament or 
heavens, “ Supereelestial waters.” Woodward. 

SU'P:5R-CHAR§rE, n. {Her.) One bearing, or one 
figure borne, upon another. Crahb. 

SU-PyR-CHARy-E', V. a. {Her.) To place upon 
another, as a bearing or figure. Maunder. 

t sy-P^RCH'Jp-RY, n. [Fr. supei'cherie.) De- 
ceit; deception*; cheating; fraud. Bailey. 

SU-PyR-CiL'l-A-RY, a. {Anat.) Pertaining to, 
or placed above, the eyebrows. Dunyhson. 

II SU-PRR-CiL'l-OtJS, or SU-P5R-CiL'IOUS [sti- 
per-sil'yus, W. E. F. Ja. K. Sm. R.\ su-per-sil'- 
§-Ss, P. J.), a, [L. superciUosus ; superdliuni, 
the eyebrow, pride, superciliousness ] Haughty ; 
lofty ; disdainful ; overbearing ; dictato lal ; 
arrogant, “ Supercilious critics.” Addison. 

The grave, fiour, and supercilious air. Ji. Jotison. 

■n'r; I'M - tl'"t • -“an ’s 

c. ' -d - li.'.i. 'I C(M» < I* ( I oih- 

V- C3fi i. - t. .. t 0. I ‘-r*’ f < I ’nc ( voo.ow', oi 
cihionS Trench. 

11 SU-PJg:R-ClL'l-O0S-LY, ad. Haughtily; dog- 
matically ; arrogantly. Clarendon. 

\ II SU-P|;R-C!L'{-OyS-N£SS, n. The quality or the 
state of being s'upercilious ; haughtiness ; dis- 
dain; arrogance. South, 

SU‘-PT,R-CIl'T-&M, n.; pi. su-per-cIl'i-a. [L.] 
{A7iat,) The* arched ridge of hair above the eye- 
lids ; an eyebrow. Dunglison, 

SU-PyR-CQN-CfiP'TION, n, [L. super, oyer, be- 
sides, and Eng. conception^ A conception ad- 
mitted after another conception ; superfetation. 

Those superconcepUans, where one child was like the fe- 
ther. the other like the adulterer, seem idle. Bi owne. 

t SU-PyR-C6N''S^;-aUENCE (-kSn's^-kwSns), n. 
[L. super, above, besides, and Eng. consequence^ 
A remote consequence. Browne, 

SU-PyR-CRfiS'cyNCB, n. That which grows 
upon another Rowing thing. Browne. 

SU-P|lR-CRfiS'^cyNT, a. [L. snp^cresco, super- 
crescens, to grow over or upon!] Growing over 
or on something, as plants. Johnson. 

SU-PyR-CU'RJ-OfJs, a. Excessively or inordi- 
nately curious ; too inquisitive. Evelyn. 

SU-P^IR-DAIN'TY, a. Very dainty. Shak. 

SU-PJglR-DOM'l-NANT, n. [L. super, above, and 
Eng. domhumt,'] {Mus.) The next tone above 
the dominant or fifth ; the sixth tone. Warner. 

SU-P|IR-fiM'I-NfiNCE, ) supereminentia; 

SCj-P^R-EM'r-NfiN-CY, J super, above, and emi- 
nentia, a protuberance ; emineo, to stand out.] 
The state of being supereminent ; superior em- 
inence ; marked superiority. Ayliffe. 

SU-P5R-:Bm'I-NENT, a. [L. superemineo, super- 
eminens, to rise above.] Eminent in a high de- 
gree; rising above others in eminence; highly 
superior. “ His supereminent glory.” Honker. 

SU-P^R-fiM'l-NgNT-LY, ad. In the most emi- 
nent manner. Barrow. 

t SU-P®R-®R'9“GANT, a. Supererogatory. 

Far from being needless or n^perero^^ant. Stackhouse, 

SU-PRR-fiE'O-GATE, v. n. [L, supererogo, su- 
pererogatus, to expend or pay out, over, and 
above; super, over, above, and erogo, to ex- 
pend.] To do more than duty requires, [r.] 

The doctrine that asserts that it is in men's power to fuper- 
erogate, and do -works of perfection over and above what is 
required of them by way of precept, tends to the undermin- 
ing and hinderance of a godly life. Sosith. 
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I StJ-PJpR-fiR'Q-GAT-lNGjn.Supererogation.JlfeV^ow. 

! Sti-PjpR-fiR-Q-GA'TION, n. Performance of more 
than duty or necessity requires. 

Works of supererogation, ( Theol, ) in the Rom an C ath- 
olic Church, good deeds which a man is supposed to 
have done beyond his duty, over and above what is 
necessary for his salvation. Eden. 

t SU-P^R-^R'Q-GA-TlVE, a. Supererogatory. 

The supererogative deeds of his ancestors. Stafford. 

SU-Pf.R-fiR'Q-GA-TO-RY, a. Exceeding the de- 
mands of duty *; above or more than required by 
duty. “ Supererogat07'y services.” Howell. 

Sir-PjpR-^lS-SEN'TIAL (-sligil), a. [L. mper, above, 
and Eng. essential.'^ Essential above others, or 
above the constitution of a thing. Elhs. 

SU-P51R-ETH'{-CAL, a. Above, or more than, eth- 
ical. “ A superethical doctrine.” Bolmgbroke. 

SU-P^:R-J5X-ALT', v . a. [t. superbxalted ; pp. 
superexalting, superexalted.] To exalt 
to a superior degree. Barrow, 

SU-PJPR-E^-AL-TA'TION, n. Superior exalta- 
tion. “A su 2 Jerexaltation of courage.” Holy day. 

SU-PjpR-£x'C^L-L^:NCE, n. Extraordinary or 
surpassing excellence ; supereminence. Scott. 

Stj-PjpR-isx'CJpL-L^NT, a. [L. super excellens.'] 
Excellent in an uncommon degree. Drayton. 

SU-PjpR-jpx-CRES'CJpNCE, w. Something super- 
fluously growing, Wiseman. 

SU-P?R-FEC-rN-DA'TipN, n. [L. super, over, 
and fecundus, fruitful.] Super station ; super- 
impregnation ; superconception. Dunglison. 

SU-PJpR-F^-Ct^N'Dl-TY, n. Superabundant fe- 
cundity; excessive fruitfulness. Daley, 

SU-P^R-PE'TATE, v. n. [L. superfeto, superfeta- 
timi ; super, over, besides, andj^^Ms, a bringing 
forth.] To conceive anew while already with 
young ; to conceive after conception. Chrew. 

SU-PBlR-FJgl-TA'TIQN, n. [It. superfetazione ; Sp. 
supe7fetacio7i ; Fr. superjetafion.) Conception 
of a fetus in a uterus which already contains 
one ; the impregnation of a female already preg- 
nant ; superconception. Dunglison, 

fSU'PjpR-FETB, V. n. To superfetate. Howell. 

t SU'P^R-FETB, V. a. To conceive anew while 
already with young. Howell, 

SU'P?R-FlCE, n. [L. superficies ; Fr. svp&rficie^ 
Outside surface ; superficies, [r.] Dry den. 

SU-P5R-Fi''CIAL (sti-per-flshVl), a. [L. superjl- 
cialis\ It superfidale Sp. superficial', Fr. S4«- 
perjkiel. — See Superficies.] 

1. Being on the surface ; not reaching or 
penetrating below the surface; not deep. 

Those supeifdal films of bodies. Bentley. 

2. Appertaining to, or composing, the sur- 
face. “ The superjicial contents.” W. Smith. 

3. Shallow ; contrived to cover something. 

This euperficial tale 

Is bat a preface to her worthy praise. SAak, 

4. Shallow; not deep; not profound; smat- 
tering ; not learned or thorough ; slight. 

A superficial knowledge of the Scriptures. Bp. Horsey. 

The ambitious, the covetous, the si^erficUil, and the ill- 
designing are apt to be bold and forward. Svryt. 

Syn. — Superfifial relates to the surface j shallow 
signifies having little depth. Superjicial parts of the 
earth ; superficial covering or contents ; shallow water ; 
flimsy fabric or cloth. Sup 67 final knowledge; shallow 
understanding; examination or performance. 

SU-P^:R-Pl"crAL-IST, n. One of superficial at- 
tainments ; a smatterer ; a sciolist. Ash, 

SU-P^;R-PI-CI-AL'J-TY (sti-pfr-flsh-f-ai'^-te), n 
Superfioialness. [rI] Browne. 

SU-P^:R-Pl"cr AL-LY (-fish'^l-l?), ad. 1. In a su- 
perficial manner ; on the surface. Bolingbroke. 

2. ‘Without going deep or searching to the 
bottom of things ; slightly, 

I have laid down satperficially my present thoughts. JDryden. 

The author has superficially touched upon the several mat- 
ters contained in ray remarks. WaterUmd. . 

SU-P5R-rI"CIAL-N£sS (-flsh'al-nSs), n. X. The 
state or the quality of being superficial ; posi- 
tion on the surface, Johnson, 

2. Slight knowledge; shallowness; show 
without substance ; sciolism. Johnson. 
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sO'-Pjg;a-Fl"Cl-A-Ry, a. [L. mper^darii^^l 
{Law,) Situated on anotker’^s land. W. Smith. 

sC-P?R-Fi''C{-A-RY, n. {Civil Law,) One who 
has a superficies or right of surface. Burrill. 

SU-PJE;R-FI''CI-E§, ot SU-P^R-Fr^CIES (su-per- 
ftsli'e-Sz or su-per-fisk'«z), n, sing. & pi. [L. su-< 
perficies ; sup&r, above, and facies^ make, lorm.] 

1. The exterior face of any body ; the outer 
or exterior part; outside; surface. 

He on her mperfictss stretched his line. Sandifs. 

jgggF" “ The term surface is abstract, and svmply 
implies that magnitude which has length and breadth 
without thickness, whilst the term superficies does 
not refer to the nature of the magnitude, but simply 
refers to the number of units of surface which the 
given surface contains.” Dames, 

2. {Law.) Every thing on the surface of a 
piece of ground, or of a building, which is so 
closely connected with it by art or by nature 
as to constitute a part of the same, as houses, 
trees, &c., — particularly every thing connected 
with another’s ground, and especially a real right 
in them that is granted to a person. Burrill, 

Syn. — See SunrACE. 

SU-PgR-FINE’, a. Eminently fine ; excellent. 

If you observe your cider, by interposing it between a can- 
dle and your eye, to be veiy transparent, it may be called 
sigpafine. Mortimer. 

SU-PJglR-FlNE'N^SS, n. The quality or the state 
of being superfine. Scott. 

t Sy-PfeR'FLU-^NCE, n. Superfluity. Hammond. 

fSU-PSR-FLtJ'l-TANOE, n. The act of floating 
above or on the surface. Browne. 


t SU-PER-FLU'l-TANT, a. [L. mper, above, and 
fluitOy to float.] Floating above. Browne. 

SU-PEfi-FLlJ'J-TY, n. [L. superjiuitas ; It. s 2 /»er- 
jiuith\ Sv.superfiuidad\'Bx.supe7^uite?^ Plen- 
ty beyond use ; more than enough ; abundance | 
to excess ; copiousness or plentiiulness beyond 
need or use ; superabundance ; excess. 

To depart with a tittle of the abundance esy^Lsuperfiuitv of 
their temporal goods. Tatulall. 

Beads, as an ornamental superjlmij/ of life. Cook. 

Syn. — See Excess. 

sy-p£R'FLy-OfTS, o. [L. superjluus ; super, above, 
over, and Jluo, to flow ; It. ^ Sp. superjiuo j Fr. 
superjlu.) , , 

1. Abounding to excess ; copious or plentifiu 
beyond need or use ; over or above what is | 
necessary ; excessive ; unnecessary ; needless. 

Our 5t4p«^uou5 lackeys and our peasants. Shak. 

I think It superfluous to use any words of a subiect so 
praised in. itself^ as it needs no praise. < Sidn^. 

2. {Mus.) Noting an interval which is a semi- 

tone larger than a perfect or major interval of 
the same denomination. Dwight. 

sy-PfeE'FLr-O&S-LY, ad. In a superfluous man- 
ner ; superabundantly. More, 

Sy-PEE’FLU-OyS-NfiSS, n. The state of being 
superfluous; superfluity. Bailey, 

t sCr’pyR-FLtiX, n. n.», super, over, s-ud fluo, 
fi XUS, to flow.] That which exceeds what is 
wanted; superfluity; superabundance. Shah. 

Stj-PER-PO-Ll-A^TIQN, n. Excess of foliation, 
as of plants- [r.] Sir Thos. Browne. 

SIT-P^R-HU'MAN, a. Being above the nature or 
the power of man ; being above human. Phillips. 

SlT-PjpR-lM-Pd^E', V. a. [L, superirnpono, super- 
impositus; super, above, over, and pono, to 
place ; It. soprapporre.] To lay or impose 
upon something else. Smart, 

SU-PjpR-lM-PO§ED' (-p3zd0, P' a. Imposed or 
placed upon something else. 

SU-F^R-Im-PQ-^I^'TIQN, n. The act of impos- 
ing or placing on something. Clarke, 

SU’-F^R-lM-PRyo-NA'TIQN’, n. Superconception ; 
superfetation ; superfecundation. DungUson. 


au-P?B^IN-CCM'BJg!NCE, n. The state of Mug 
upon something. Sir E, Bryages. 

sC’-P^R'-lN-CtJM'B^NT, a, [L. superiwnimho, su- 
perincumbens, to lay or cast one’s self upon.] 
Lying or resting on something else. 

Preiudice» will die, «ud truth, emerge, wheu the 
cuoiibekt weight slutll be at last removed. 


St>-PjpR-lN-DUCE% V. a. [L. stgperinducoi super, 
over, above, and induxo, to bring or conduct in; 


in, in, and dtuco, to lead-] [t. supbrindl'CED ; 
pp. SUPERINDUCING, SCPEEINDUCED.] To 
bring in as an addition ; to superadd. 

Long custom of sinning superinduces upon the soul new 
and absurd desires. South. 

Slj-PP^R-iN-DUCED’, p, a. Brought in as an addi- 
tion to something else. Bp. Taylor, 

S U-Pp.R-|N-DUCE' MJgNT, n. The act o f superin- 
ducing ; supennduction. Locke. 

SU-PER-1N-DDC'TIQN, n. The act of superin- 
ducing, or the state of being superinduced. 

_\ ,r o- - iho -ude draught of virtue; 

. > ^ > . 1 ' • / • r|.. .‘1 y defaces it. South, 

SU-P]6:R“IN-fO§E', v. a. [L. supennfundo, super- 
ififtmis ; super, over, above, and fundo, fusus, to 
pour.] To infuse over or upon. Taylor. 

SU-PJ5R-lN-JEC'TION, «. An injection succeed- 
ing or following another. Bailey. 

SU-PER-1N-SP£cT', V. a. [L. superinspicio, su- 
perinspectus ; super, above, over, and inspicio, 
to inspect.] To overlook ; to oversee. Maydman. 

Str-PJglR-IN-STl-TU’TION, n. {Law.) One insti- 
tution upon another ; as if A be instituted and 
admitted to a benefice upon a title, and B be in- 
stituted and admitted on the title or presenta- 
tion of another. Whiskaw. 

SU-PJglR-lN-TJglL-LECT’y-AL (-lekt'yu-fil), a. Be- 
ing above intellect. Wright. 

SU-P^SR-lN-TllND’, V. a. jX, supenntendo ; su- 
per, over, and inie^udo, to direct one’s attention 
to; in, to, towards, and tendo, to stretch; It. 
soprantendei-e,) [i. superintended; pp. su- 
perintending, SUPERINTENDED.] ^ To Over- 
see ; to overlook ; to have the care or direction of. 

Who may superintend the works of this nature. Bacon. 

SU-Pjpa-IN-TfiND'pNCE, The act of super- 

SU-PER-lN-TfiND'Jg:N-CY, S intending; oversight ; 
superior care ; direction ; inspection. Derham, 

SU-PJgR-IN-TfiND'^NT, a. Overlooking others 
with authority ; overseeing. Hoicell, 

SU-PeR-lN-TfiND'jgNT, n. One who superin- 
tends; a director; an overseer. 

A superintendent of police, of buildings, harbors, railway- 
works, machineiy. See. Simmonas. 

Str-P ]@:R-1N-T 6ND ' ^R, w. One who superintends ; 
a superintendent. Burrows. 

sC-PJeR-JN-TfiND’jNG, p. a. Overseeing ; direct- 
ing ; taking charge of any thing- 

SU-PJglR-lN-VEST'l-TURE, n. [L. super, over, 
and investio, to clothe.] An upper or outer vest 
or garment. Bp, Home. 

SU-PE'jEij-OR, a. [L. superior, comparative of 
supenis, that is above ; super, over, above ; It. 
supenore\ Sp. superior \ Et. mpfhf'ieur.'] 

1. Higher in place ; higher locally; upper. 

The breadth of the image was not increased, but its supe- 
rior part . , . appeared violet and blue. JTewton. 

2- Higher in rank, dignity, station, or office. 
“ Steperwr beings above us.” Locke. 

Heaven, takes part vdth. the oppressed, and tyrants are 
upon their behavior to a superior power. DJSstrange. 

3. Higher; more distinguished; higher in 
quality ; greater in excellence ; more eminent ; 
more excellent; preferable. 

Men of fer superior understandings. Swf/t. 

4. Beyond the influence of any thing ; free 
from emotion or concern ; unaffected. 

A great man stQyenor to his sufTeiings. Bacon. 

5. {Bot,) Situated above; — applied to the 
ovary when free and not adherent, Balfour, 

\ Superior limit of a puaititv, (Math,) a limit greater 
than that quantity towards wliicli it may approach 
within less than any assignable quantity of the same 

I kind. Davies, — Superior planets, (Astronf) the plan- 
ets which are farther from the sun than the earth is, 

I as Jupiter, Saturn, &c* Dams, 

I Sy-PB'RJ-QR, n. 1. One above another, as in 
power, rank, dignity, station, or office. 

A soldier is bound to obey his superior. Bowvier. 

2» One above another in excellence; one 
higher in quality, more excellent, or more emi- 
nent than another. Addison, 

3. {Scottish Law.) One of whom lands a^e 

held by another, — answering to the lord (L. do^ 
inus) of the English law. Burrill, 

4. (Bccl) The superior officer of a monastery, 

convent, or abbey. P. Cyc. 


S^T,pE'RT-oR-£ss, n. A female superior of a 
con\eut or nunnery. [R-] Gent. Mag, 

Sl'-PE-Rj-OR I-TYj u. [It. superiority; Sp. supe- 
rior idad , Fr. superiority,) ^ The^ state of being 
superior ; the state of being higher in rank, 
station, dignity, quality, or excellence ; pre- 
eminence. Superiority of parts.” Bp. Horsley, 

The person who advises docs, in that particular, exercise a 
eupe} lority o\er us, Addison, 

Syn. — See Excellence. 

SU-PE'Rl-OR-LY, ad. In a superior manner ; pre- 
eminently ; excellently. Alexander. 

t SU-P?R-LA'T19N, \L. siiperlatio.) Exalta- 
tion beyond truth or piopriety. B. Jonson. 

SU-p£r'LA-T1VE, a. [L- superMivus ; super, 
’above, wadfero, latus, to bear ; Sp. superlaUvo ; 
Fr* siipci^latif.) * 

1, Implying or expressing the highest degree; 

highest in degree; surpassing common emi- 
nence or excellence ; very eminent; very excel- 
lent. ** Superlative holiness.” Bacon. 

2. ( Gt am.) Expressing the third and highest 

degree in the comparison of adjectives ana ad- 
verbs. Browne. 

SV-p£R'LA-TIVE, n. 1. A word or term ex- 
pressing'the highest degree of any thing. 

nr*'” *•' 0 c, power, infinite kaowl^ 

^ j , . Balev- 

2. {Gram.) The third and highest degree in 
the comparison of adjectives and adverbs, 
formed by adding est to the positive; as wise, 
wis^a^ ; or by the use of most or hast; as, most 
beautiful, hast beautiful. Brande. 

SIJ-PER'LA-TIVE-LY, ad. In a superlative de- 
gree or manner. Bacon. 

Sr-P^R'LA-TlVE-NfiSS, n. The state of being 
’in the highest degree. Bailey. 

tSU-PgR-LU-CRA'TION, n. [L. supe7\ over, 
and lucratio, gain.] Excessive gain. Davenant. 

SU-P^IR'LU'NAR, ? Qj- [L. super, above, and 

SU-PgR-LU'NAR-Y, > luna, the moon.] Being 
above the moon; not sublunary; not of this 
world. ** Superlunary felicities.” Young. 

Sir-P5R-MB’DJ-AL, a. [L. super, above, and Eng. 
mental,) Being above the middle. De la Beche. 

SU-PJg;R-M6L’^-CirLE, n. A compound molecule, 
or a combination of molecules, of different sub- 
stances. Wright. 

SU-P^R-MtJN’DANE, a. Above or beyond the 
world; supermundial, Cudworth. 

fSU-PER-MtJN^Dl-AL, a. Above the world; su- 
permundane. Cudworth. 

fStJ-PjERN’, a. Supernal. Fisher. 

t SU-PER-JvAc ' U-LttM, n. [Low L., from L. sti- 
per, over, and Ger. naff el, a nail, as of the finger.] 

1. Anciently a common term among topers 

intended to mean upon the nail. Nares, 

Dnnking svpemacitlujn, a device of drinktag new come 
out of France, which is, after a man hath turned up the bp^ 
tom of the cup, to drop it on his nafi, and make a pearl with 
that is lefti which it it slide, and he cannot make it^stond on, 
by reason there’s too much, he must dnnk again for his 
penttnee* J*ic7*cc x^cftmlcsso 

2. Good liquor- Dr. IHng. 

Sy-P^R'NAL, a. [L. supemus ; super, above.] 

3L Being in a higher place or region. 

The heavens and orbs mpemed. JRaHeiffh. 

2. Relating to things above or in heaven ; ce- 
lestial; heavenly Supernal greice.** Milton. 

That sajjflmaZ judge that stirs good thoughts. Bhdk. 

SU-P^IR-NA’TANT, a, [L. supernato, supema- 
tans, to swim above, or on the top^ ; super, above, 
and nato, natans, to swim.] Swimming above ; 
floating on the surface. Boyle* 

SU-P?R-NA-TA'TIQN, n. The act of swimming 
on the top or surface of any thing. Bacon. 

SU-Pj|^B-NAT'y-RAL (sfi-pgr-nat^yu-rail), Being 
above the powers of nature ; miraculous ; preter- 
natural. “ Supematyaral assistance.” TiUotson. 

Cures wrought by medicines are natural operafiqns* bat 
the minusulous ones wrought by Christ and his apostles wm 
tn/pernatiareiL Boyie. 

Syn.— See Prrternaturai.- 

SU-PIIE-NAT'U-RAL-I^M, n. The doctrine of su- 
pernatural influence, agency, or power, or the 
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doctrine that there are in nature more than 
physical causes in operation, and that, in reli- 
gion, we have the guidance not only of reason 
but of revelation ; supernaturalism ; — opposed 
to naturalism and rationalism. Fleming. 

SU-P^lR-NAT'U-RAL-rST, n. One who believes 
in supernaturalism ; a supernaturalist. Qu. Rev. 

SU-PJglR-NAT-U-RAL-IS'TlC, a. Relating to su- 
pernaturalism. * Oyc, 

SU-P^R-nAt-U-RAl'I-TY, n. The quality or the 
state of being supernatural. Be. Rev, 

SU-P^IR-NAt'U-ral-LY, ad. In a supernatural 
manner ; preteriiaturally. South. 

SU-P5R-NAT'y-RAL-N£SS, n. The state of being 
supernatural ; prcternaturalness. Scott. 

SU-P5R-NU^M?-RA-RY, a. [L. supemumcrarius i 
super f over, 9 .nd' numerus, number; Sp. super- 
num&i'ariQ ; Fr. surnumeravre?^ 

1, Above the number fixed or required ; above 
the regular number ; more than sufficient. 

Th.e odd or mptrtvvtmerary six hours are not accounted in, 
the three years after the leap year. Holder. 

2. Exceeding a necessary or a usual number. 

Besides occasional and supernumerary addresses. Fell. 

sCi-P^lR-NU'Mjp-R A-RY, n. 1. A person or a thing 
above the fixed, stated, usual, or required 
number. Marshall. 

2. i^Mil.) An officer attached to a regiment 
for the purpose of supplying the places of such 
as fall in battle. Davis. 

SU-PJglR-OX^JDE, n. (^Chem.) An oxide oxygen- 
ated in the highest degree ; peroxide ; as, “ Su- 
peroaside of silver.” T. Thompson. 

t SU-P|!R-PAR-TlC'lj-LAR, a, [L. superp irticu- 
laris ; super ^ over, and’ particularism particular.] 
Containing a number and an aliquot part of it 
besides. Andreics. 

tSU-PeR-PAR'TI]g)NT, a. [L. super ^artiensi su- 
per, over, z,-nApartiOmpartie7is, to divide.] {Math.) 
Noting a ratio in which the greater term con- 
tains the less once and several aliquot parts 
over, as when a ratio is equal to or 1^. HvUon, 

SU-PJ?R-PHdS'PHATE, n. L (CAm.) A phosphate 
containing the greatest number of equivalents 
of phosphoric pcid capable of combining with 
the base j as, ** Superphosphate of lead.” Brande. 

2. The product obtained by treating bones with 
sulphuric acid ; — used as a manure. JSorsJhrd, 

t SU'P5 R-PLAnT, n. A plant growing upon 
another plant. Bacon. 

t SIJ-P^:r-PLEA§B', v. a. To please excessive- 
ly. B. Jonson. 

t SU'P^lR-PL.trs, n. FL. super, over, and plus, 
more.] Surplus. — See Surplus. Goldsmith. 

tSU'PJ^R-PLtJS-A^E, n. Surplusage. Fell. 

SU-P]pR-P5L'J-TlC, a. Above or more than politic. 
“ Superpolitic design-” Bp. Taylor. 

tSU-P?R-P6N'D5R-ATE, v. a. pi/, super and 
pxmdero.’] To weigh over and above. Bailey. 

SU'PjpR-PO§E, V. a. [L. supeipono, superpositus; 
super, over, pono, positus, to place; Fr. su- 
perponer.'l {Geol.) To lay upon- Smart. 

St7'PJpR-P6§ED (-p5zd), p. a. Laid or being upon 
something else ; superimposed. 

StT.PjeR-PQ-§I”TrON, n. [L. super, over, and 
Eng. position.’] The act of superposing or 
placing one thing upon or above another ; — po- 
sition above or upon something ; a lying over or 
upon something else ; as, “ The superposition of 
aqueous deposits.” Lyell. 

eU-p:^R-PRAI§E^, V. a. [L. super, over, and Eng. 
praise.] To praise excessively. 

To TOW ami swear, and superpraise ray parts. 5/ra^'. 

Sir-P^R-PRQ-POR'TIQN, n. Overplus or excess 
of proportion, Digby. 

8U-P:^IR-PyR-GA'TI9N, n. [Fr. s^^^erpi^ation.] 
More purgation than enou^. VFiseman. 

Stj-P^:R-R5-FLfiO'TIQN, n. The reflection of an 
image reflected. • ** ' Bacon. 

8C-P]pR-R£'GAL» More than regsd. Warlmirton. 


SCr-PJe:R-RO'S’'’AL, a. Being above, or larger than, 
royal ; as, “ Superroyal paper.” 

SiJ-P^;R-SA'LI-5N-CY, n. The act of leaping 
upon any thing, [r.] Browne, 

SU-PBR-SA'LI-llNT, a. [L. super, over, and saUo, 
saliens, to leap.] Leaping upon. Smart. 

SU'P^R-sAlt, n. {Ckem.) An oxysalt which 
contains the greatest number of equivalents of 
the acid capable of combining with the base, 
and in which the proportion of the acid predom- 
inates over that of the base. Turner, 

sCr-PJpR-SAT'U-RATB, v. a. [L. super, over, and 
Eng. saturate,] To saturate to excess. XXre, 

SU-PJgIR-SAT-V-RA'TIQN, n. The act of super- 
saturating. tire. 

SU-PJgR-SCAP'U-LAR, a, {AnatJ) Placed above 
the scapula or shoulder-blade. Dunghson. 

SU-PJPR-SCRIBE', V. a, [L. superscribo ; super, 
over, and s<nnbo, to \rrite.] \i. superscribed ; 
pp. SUPERSCRIBING, SUPERSCRIBED.] To write 
or inscribe upon the top or outside or surface of. 

That which was meant for the queen was superscribed to 
hia dear wife.” Howell. 

An ancient m onument supet scribed. Addison. 

fSU'P^R-SCRIPT, n. Superscription. Shak, 

SU-P^)R-SCRIP'TION, n, [It. soprascritta Sp, 
sobreescrito.] 

1. The act of superscribing. Johnson. 

2. That which is written on the top, outside, 
or surface ; inscription ; direction. 

It IS enough her stone 

May honored be witli superscriptum. Waller. 

Syn.— See Direction. 

SU-PJgR-SfiC'V-LAR, a. Above the world or secu- 
lar things. ’ Bp, Hall. 

SXT-PBR-SEDE', V, a. [L. ^persedeo ; super, over, 
and to sit; It. super sed&re', Sp. sobreseer\ 
Fr. supersider.] [t. superseded ; pp. super- 
seding, SUPERSEDED.] 

1. To make void or inefficacious by superior 
power; to set aside ; to annul; to overrule. 

In this genuine acceptation of chance, nothing is supposed 
that can supersede the k n own laws of natural motion. Bentley, 

2. To come in the place of ; to take the 
place of; as, “To supersede an officer.” 

It will be requisite to sup&rsede him by a successor. Swift. 

3. {Old Law.) To omit; to forbear. BurrilL 

SU-PJEIt-SE*DE-JfS, n. [L., stay or set aside.] 
{Law.) A writ relieving a party from the oper- 
ation of another writ which has been, or may 

I be, issued against him. BurriU, 

SU-PJgR-SBD'UREjW. Supersession, [r.] Hamilton. 

t SU-PgR-SfiM'l-NATE, 17. a. To spread or scatter 
seed over or above, Evelyn. 

SU-PJE1R-S]&N'S1-BLE1, a. Being above the senses 
or their power ; supersensuai. Qu. Rev. 

SU-P^:R-SENS'U-AL (su-per-sen'shu-?!), a. Being 
above the senses ; supersensible. P. Cyc. 

SU-Pf.R-S£R' VICJE-A-BLE, a. Over-officious ; giv- 
ing or ofiering services superfluously. Shak, 

SU-PjgR-SfiS'SION (sfl-per-sesh'un), n. The act of 
superseding ; 'a setting aside. * H. Goulbum. 

SU-P]^R-STl”TrON (sii-pfr-stiah'yn), n. [L. fiw- 
perstitio ; supe^'stes, one who stands by ; super, 
over^ above, and to stand ; It. superstizioue \ 
Sp. super^cion ; Fr. superstition. — It is diffi- 
cult to connect the meaning of this word with 
its derivation from super stes. Perhaps the force 
of the word lies in the prefix, the root having 
little more than the meaning of the substantive 
verb. If so, the etymological signification is 
“A being excessive, excess” ; hence, in partic- 
ular, excess in religion. 'W. Smith.] 

1. The form which religion takes when the 
mind worships a false obfect instead of the true 
one : — excess of scruple or ceremony in matters 
of religion : — observance of unnecessary and 
uncommanded rites or practices : — rites and 
practices proceeding from devotion to a false 
olifect of worship. 

Superstition bf an undue object ie that which the etymolo- 
jflst calls rUv elboiXeev aipaapa, the worshlpplnf of idols. 

Bp. Taylor. 

A religion that conaisted in absurd mperstitions, Xkao. 


2. A belief in the existence of particular 
facts or phenomena, produced by supernatural 
agency, of which the existence is not proved by 
experience or countenanced by revelation; a 
belief in the direct agency of supernatural 
power in producing results which can either be 
proved to proceed from secondary causes, or by 
reasonable analogy must be inferred so to pro- 
ceed, as a belief that epileptic fits are produced 
by witchcraft, 

•'*‘” 1 1 ** ru Tp’ir]' ''('ss *') V thin ■’ 
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tex Is cured lU Ji. Hall. 

3. A false or vain worshipping; false religion. 

They had certain questions against him of their own sv- 
perstitum. Acts xxv. 19. 

4. Any excessive scruple ; over-nicety ; ex- 
actness too scrupulous. Johnson. 

Syn. — Superstition is a term used in both an ob- 
jective and a subjective sense. In the objective sense, 
it is used to denote a false religion, worship, tenet, or 
observance ; as idolatry and all forms of pagan wor- 
ship are regarded as superstitions. In the subjective 
sense, it means a habit of ascribing to the direct or 
special agency of supeinatinal powers lesults which 
can be proved to proceed from the ordinary course of 
nature. This may be called a weak credulity ; and it 
is moie allied to bigotry, which springs firom an ill- 
informed, narrow, or prejudiced mind, than to fanat- 
icism, which implies a highly excited state of mind. 

SU-P5R-STI 'TION-IST,^ n. One addicted to su- 
perstition ; a superstitious person. More. 

SU-P?R-STT”TI0US (-stish'us), a. [L superstitio- 
stts ; It. supey'stizioso ; S’p. supersticioso ; Fr. 
superstitieux.] 

1. Full of superstition ; addicted to supersti- 
tion. ; full of idle fancies or scruples with regard 
to religion ; having excess of scruple or cere- 
mony in matters of religion. 

Then Paul stood in the midst of Mars* Ilill, and said. Ye 
men of Athens, I perceive that in all things ye are too super- 
stitious. Acts xvu. 22. 

2. Arising or proceeding from superstition. 

They use some other superstitious ntes, which show that 

they honor the fire and the light. Spenser, 

3. Having any excessive sciuple or unfound- 
ed reverence ; scrupulous beyond need ; weakly 
scrupulous, Supe^stitzous to him.** Shak, 

Superstitious use, (Eng, Law.) the use of lands, ten- 
ements, goods, &c., tor a religious purpose. Bouvier, 

SU-P5R-STt”TIOlTS-LY, ad. 1. In a supersti- 
tious manner ; with idle fancies or scruples with 
regard to religion. Bacon. 

2. With too much care ; with excessive scru- 
ple; too scrupulously. Watts* 

SU-P^:R-STl”TIOyS-NESS, n. The state or the 
quality of being superstitious. Bale. 

SU-PgR-STRAIN', V, a. To overstrain, [r.] Bacon. 

SU-P^R-STRA'TUM, Jt. A bed, layer, or stratum 
situated above another. Clarke, 

SU-PJglR-STRtJCT^ V. a. [L. sup&rstruo, super- 
structics’, super, over, and struo, structus^ To 
construct or build upon any thing, [r,] 

The preacher may hope to sn^perstruct good life ut>on such 
a foundation. Hammond. 

SXJ-PjpR-STRtXC'TIQN, n, A superstructure. 

Not to erect new superstructions upon an old ruin. JDenJtam. 

SU-PjpR-STRtJCT'lNG, n. The act of one who 
superstructs. Hammond. 

SU-P^IR-STR&CT'JVB, a. [Fr.] Built on some- 
thing else. Hammond. 

SU-P^R-STRyCT'URE (-strukt'yyr), n. [Fr.] 

1. Any strueture built upon a foundation. 

In some places, as m Amsterdam, the foundation costs 
more than the superstruefw e. Howell. 

2. Any thing built or formed on something 
else as a foundation or basis. 

You have added to your natural endowments the st^per- 
structures of study. Dryden, 

SU-P^IR-SUB-STAN^TIAL, a. [L. super, over, 
above, and Eng. su*hHtantial\ It. mpersustan- 
zzale ; Sp supersustancial ; ’Fr.gupers^sianfiel^ 
More than substantial ; more than matter ; of a 
higher nature than matter. Sir T. More. 

SU-P®R-SfJBT'LB(-8ttt'tl),a. Over-subtle. Shak. 

SU-P^R-St^L'PHATE, n. (Chepi.) A sulphate con- 
taining the ^eatest number of equivalents of 
sulphuric acid capable of combining with the 
base ; as, “ Supersulphate of potassa.” Henry. 
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Stj-P]§;il-St5rL'PHy-R£T-TJg:D, a. {Chem.) Noting 
gaseous bodies combined ‘vpith two or more 
equivalents of sulphur : as, ** Supersulpkuretted 
hydrogen.” ISenry* 

SU-PJgR-TfiM'PQ-RALi, n. Something eternal or 
immortal. * Cvdworth* 

StJ-P^lR-TJgJR-RllNB', a. sicperterre^vics ; super , 
over, and ierra.] Superterrestrial. S7)iart. 

SU-PJgR-TJglR-RfiS'TRl-AL, a. Being above the 
earth or the things of "the earth. 

StT-PJgR-T6N'JO, n. {Mms,) The second of the 
key or the note next above the key note. Moore, 

SlJ-PJgR-TRA^'l-CAL, a. Too highly tragical; 
unnecessarily tra'gical, Clarke, 

t SU-PJ6;R-VA-CA''N?->OtjS, a, \Ij.sipe)'vaca7ieus.] 
SuperRuous; nee^ess; unnecessary. Howell, 

fSU-P^IR-V^-OA'N^J-OOS-LY, ad. Needlessly. J". 

f SU-P^lR-VA-CA'Nfl-OlJS-NESS, w. Needless- 
ness; superfluousness. Bailey, 

Str-PjpR-VBNE', V, ru [L. superverdoi super^ 
over, and venio, to come ; It. sopravvenire ; Sp. 
sohrexenir^ [f, suPEnvENEn ; pp, supebten- 
ING, SUPERVENED.] 

1. To come as an extraneous addition; to 
be added or joined. 

Such a mutual ^vitafcion cau never mpervtsac to matter, 
unless Impressed by a divine power. Bentley. 

To come upon ; to happen. Wright, 

SU-PjpR-VE'Nl-J^NT, a, [L. supervenio^ supene- 
men$^ to come over or upon ; It. <Sr Sp. superve- 
niente.l 

1. Coming upon as an extraneous addition ; 
added; additional; superadvenient. 

That branch of belief was in him supervenient to Christian 
practice, and not idl Christian practice built on that.ifanunond. 

2. Arising or coining afterward. Blackstooie, 

SO-P?R-VfiN'TIQN, ». Act of supervening. Hall, 

SU“P^lR-Vi'§AL, n. The act of supervising j su- 
pervision; inspection; examination- 

A paper wherein he never had the least hand, dixectilon, 
or supervisai, nor the least knowledge of its author. Pope. 

SU-P?R-VI^E^, V- a, [L. super ^ over, and xideo^ 

%isuSf to see.] [t. supbrviseb; pp. supervis- 
ing, SUPERVISED.] 

1. To overlook ; to oversee ; to superintend ; 
to inspect. 

I supercxaed the glass-house. 

2. t To read; to peruse. HoweU, 

Let me mpervm the canzonet. Shdk. 

tSt7-P5R-VI§E', 71, Supervision. Shak, 

fiU-PJIR- VP'§IQN (-vizh'iin), n. The act of super- 
vizing; superintendence; inspection. 

Under die trust and supervision of the abbots. Wartoru 

SfJ-PjgR-Vf^§QR, n, 1. One who supervises ; an 
overseer ; an inspector ; a superintendent. Watts, 

*2. t A spectator; a looker-on. Bhak, 

fii7-P®R-VI'§Q-RY, a, Belating to, or having, 
supervision. ’ Cka'ke, 

t S17-P?R- viVE', V. a. [L. aupei'vivo,'} To out- 
live ; to survive ; to live longer than. 

What revolutions in nature will it [the soulj not be able to 
resist and supervive ? Clarke. 

2t^-P|lR-VQ-EUTE', a, {Bot,) Plaited and convo- 
lute in the bud. Gray, 

Sfj-Pl-NA'TION, w. [L. supinatio ; mpinus, su- 
pine; stib, under, beneath; It. mpinazioTie ; Sp. 
suptnacion ; Fr. sup^iation,] 

1. The act of lying or the state of being su- 
pine, or laid with the face upward. 

In pathology, supination means the horizontal position on 
the back, with the heed thrown back, and the legs and arms 
extended. Dvsnglwrn. 

2. The movement in which the fore-arm and 
hand are carried outwards, so that the anterior 
surface of the latter becomes superior.Dtm^rfison.. 

StJ-Pl-NA'TQR, n, {Ana£,) That which produces 
supination ; — a'naxne given to two muscles of 
the forearm. Tiimglison, 

BV-PINE', a, [L. svgginm ; under, beneath ; 
It. ^ Sp. St^TW,] 

1. Lying with the face upward; lying on the 
hack ; — opposed to prone. 

riw flm Tutir fl stirtSh TjVfttan Imrftfliicfed- Ms lt«gd- 
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2. Leaning backward; sloping; inclined; — 
spoken of localities. “ Hills aitjotne.** I^den, 

3. Careless ; heedless ; negligent ; listless ; 
thoughtless ; inattentive ; inert. 

He became pusillanimous and smpme, and openly exposed 
to any temptation. woodward. 

SU'PlA'E, n. [L. swpt7ium ; It. ^ Sp. supino ; Fr. 
suphi.l {Latin Grain.) A kind of verbal noun 
of the fourth declension in the accusative or 
the ablative singular. 

The supine in urn is called theyfanner st^ine; that in u the 
latter supine, Andrews. 

SU-pINE^LY, 1. With the face Upward. Scott. 

2. Carelessly; negligently. Dryden, 

Sy-PINE'NjgSS, n, L The state of being supine ; 
supine posture. ^ Johnson, 

2, Drowsiness; carelessness; indolence. 

Considermg their industry and onr mpinenesa. i 

fSU-PlN^l-TY, n. [L. supmitas,} Supineness. 
“*A supinity or neglect of inquiry.” Brotone, 

t S&P'PA^E, n. What may be supped ; pottage. 

For food they had bread, for snppage, salt. Hooker. 

t SUP-PA L-PA'TION, n, [L. suppalpor, suppah 
patuni\ to wheedle a little.] The act of fondling 
or wheedling a little ; enticement. Bp. Hall, 

t SUP-PAR-A-SI-TA^TIOIf, n, ^ [L. supparasitor^ 
supparasiiatu/n^ to flatter a little.] The act of 
flattering, or paying servile court to. Bp, Hall. 

SUP-PAR^ A-SfTE, V. a. To flatter or fawn a little 
like a parasite ; to cajole, [r.] I>r. Clarke. 

t SUP-Pg-DA'N^l-OtJS, a. [L. suppedaneunif a 
footstool ; sub, under, and pes, pedis, a foot.] 
Placed or situated under the feet. Browne. 

f SUP-PED'I-TATE, v. a. [L. suppedito, suppedi- 
tatus.] To supply ; to furnish. Hammond. 

f S\'P‘VBD-1~T.\'TIQN, n. [L. suppeditatio.] The 
act of suppeditating. More. 

SOp'P^R, 7t. [A. S. supan, to sup. — See Sup.] 
The evening repast ; the ’last meal of the day. 

To-night we hold a solemn supper.** Shak, 

Lotd^a supper^ (Ect/.) the ordinance by which is 
conainemorated the death of Oi.nst; the Christian 
sacrament of the communion , the eucharist. Eden, 

pnr'PlElR, V. n. To take supper. Richardson. 

sCP'P^R-LfiSS, a. Destitute of, or without, sup- 
per. “ Going supper less to bed.” Spectator. 

StJP'PJpR— TIME, n. The time of eating supper. 

sCp'PING, n. 1. The act of one who sups. 

2. That which is supped, [r.] 

Taken in a broth or thin mppzng, Holland. 

SyP-PLANT% V. a, [L. supplanto^ to trip up one’s 
heels ; sub, under, and plantu, the sole of the 
foot; It. supplantare I Sp. mplaniar', Fr. sup^ 
planter. [£. supplanted ; pp. supplanting, 
SUPPLANTED.] 

1. To trip up, as the heels. 

KQs le/!8 Jntertwininar 

Each other, till supplanUd, down he fell. imton. 

2. To remove the prop or support from under ; 

to overpower ; to force away. Shak, 

3. To displace by stratagem; to remove or 
turn out and take the place of. 

Private men gomewhile 

SuppUmted by ^ne fals^ood and l^r guile. Sipenur. 

Sf}p-PLAN-TA'TI9N, n. [It. supplantazione,'] 
The act of supplanting* • Johnson. 

Syp-PLANT'^3R, n. One who supplants. South, 

SyP-PLANT'JNG, 71. The act of one who sup- 
plants ; a displacing or turning out. Hoadly, 

Sf^P'PLB [sup'pl), a. [L. supplex', sub, up, and 
plico, to fold; Fr. sonple,*^See Sitolicatb.] 

1, Pliant ; flexible ; easily bent. MiUon, 

The joints are more supple to all feats of octivlfy in youth 

than ttffcerwarda. Bacon. 

2. Yielding ; soft ; not obstinate ; compliant ; 
humble; submissive; suppliant. 

If punishment reaches not the mind, and makes not file 
will stipple, it hardens the offender. Zoola, 

3. Flattering; fawning; bending. 

So mppZe and insinuating; ^ddiscss, 

4, That makes supple. 

Each part, deprived of st^tegoveminenh _ _ _ 

SlnUIriif^ima stork, and c<dd appear, like deat^ Shdk. 

SyiL—See Flexible, 


S&P^PLE (sfip’pl), V, a. [s, suppled; pp. sup- 
pling, suppled.] 

1. To make soft, supple, or flexible. 

To supple a carcass, drench ibiu water. Arhuthnat. 

2. To make compliant, humble, or yielding. 

A mother persisting till she had bent her daughter’s mind, 
and suppled her will, Zocke. 

stjP'PLiE (sup'pl), V, n. To grow soft or pliant. 
“ The stones . . . suppled into softness.” Hrydeii. 

S&P'PLE-JACK, n. A walking-stick made of a 
pliable vine-stem, the produce of several species 
of tropical plants. Simmtmds. 

Sd'P'PLE-LY, <fc?. Softly ; pliantly. [r,] Cotgrave. 

SUP'PLJg-MfiNT, n. [L. supphm&iitum ; suppleo, 
to fill up ; sub, up, and pleo, to All ; It. supple- 
mento ; Sp. suplemento ; Fr. supplement.'] 

1. An addition by which something wanting 
is supplied ; something added ; an appendix, — 
particularly any addition made to any work or 
treatise, to render it more complete. Royers. 

2. t Store; supply. Chapman. 

3. {Trigonometry.') That which remains after 
subtracting an arc or an angle from 180°. 

Hutton. Davies. 

StJP^PLE-MENT, V. a. To supply ; to add to ; to 
be a supplement to. Bayne. Th. S, Carr. 

sf5rp-PL]g-MENT'AL, a. Supplementary. Prior. 

Supplemental biU, (Law.) a MU filed in addition to 
an original bill in order to supply some defect in its 
original frame or structure. JBouvier. 

StJP-PLg-MfiNT'A-RY, a. [It- supplementai^e ; Fr. 
supplementaire,] Added to supply something 
that is wanted ; additional ; supplemental. 

Supplementary chords, (Math.) any two chords drawn 
through the extremities of a diameter of an ellipse 
or hyperbola, and intersecting on the curve. Davies. 
— Supplementary, or reserve, air, the air of respiration 
that can be expelled by a forcible expiration; — esti- 
mated at 120 cubic inches. Duvglison. 

^ S&P'PLE-NfiSS (sSp’pl-n6s), n. The quality or the 
state of being supple ; readiness to take any 
form; pliantness; flexibility, 

A compliance and suppleness of their wills. Locke. 

SdP'PL^-TlVE, a. [It. suppleiivo ; Fr. stipjdttif.] 
Supplying; helping; assisting. C, Midler. 

SfJP'PL^-TO-RY, a. [L. suppleo, to fill up ; sub, 
up, and pleo, to fill ; It. suppletorio ; Sp. suph- 
tono.] Supplying deficiencies ; supplemental. 

Supjiletory oath, (Law.) an oath administered to a 
party himself in cases where a fact has been proved 
by only one witness in order to supply or make up the 
necessary complement of witnesses, two being always 
required to constitute full proof. BurnUbs 

StJp'PLJp-TO-RY, n. That which fills up deficien- 
cies. “Tkey invent SM/»p?e^oj'te5.” Bp. Taylor. 

SUP-PLFALjTt. The act of supplying; a furnish- 
ing; supply, [r,] Warburton. 

It may be deemed a supplied of many books. Richardson. 

fSyP-PLrANCSE, «. That which is supplied; 
supply; asupplial. Shak. 

St5’P'PL.l-ANT, a. [Fr.] 1. Making supplication ; 
supplicating; entreating; beseeching; precatory. 
The rich grow suppliant, and the poor grow proud. Dryden, 

2, Expressing supplication. 

To bow and sue fbr grace with suppliant knee. Milton. 

StJP'PLl-ANT, n. [Fr.] A humble petitioner; 
one who entreats ; a supplicant. Dryden. 

StJP'PDl-ANT-LY, ad. In a suppliant manner. 

sOP'PLJ-ANT-NfiSS, n. The quality or the state 
of being suppliant. Scott, 

sOp'PLI-cAn-CY, n. A supplication; entreaty ; 

a humble petition, [r.] Gordon. 

St)P'PLl-CANT, a. [L. suppUco, suppUcans, to 
supplicate.] Entreating ; suppliant. Bp, Bull. 

sIJp'PLI-OANT, n, A suppliant. Atta bury. 

S&P’PLf»CjT. Ih,, he supplicates,] {Eng.Unic.) 
A request or petition. Month. Rev. 

St^P’PIil-CATE, V, n. [L, suppUeo ; hum- 

bly begging or entreating. — The meaning of 
suppkxi^ probably derived from the opm palms 
of the hand being held up to the offended per- 
son, the root pUc signifying “ an open surfaee,” 
and siJ), in composition, frequently meaning 
“up.” 'Brtg. Journ, Educu, No. 45. — It-suppl- 
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SUPPRESS 


care ; Sp. suplicar ; Fr. supplier p. suppli- 

CA.TEI> ; pp- SUPPIiICATING, SUPPLICATED.] To 
seek, ask, or beg humbly; to petition submis- 
sively ; to beseech ; to implore ; to crave. 

A man cannot brook to supplicate or beg. Bacoru 

Syn.— See Ask. 

SfJP'PL{-CAT-|NG, p, a. That supplicates or ex- 
presses supplication ; as, “ A supplicating look.” 

S0P'PL1-CAT-|NG-Ly, ad. In a supplicating 
or entreating manner ; with supplication. 

sCrp-PLJ-CA'TION, n. [L. s'lmplicatio ; It. su^lU 
cazioiisi suplicadoni Fr. suppUcation,} 

1. The act of supplicating; petition humbly 

delivered ; entreaty. Shak, 

2. A beseeching by prayer; petitionary wor- 
ship. “ The rites of supphoation.^* iStillirigfleet, 

3. (Roman Ant,) A solemn thanksgiving or 
supplication to the gods, decreed by the senate 
when a great victory has been gained, or m 
times of public danger and distress. W . Smith, 

sOP'PLI-CA-TQR, n, [L.] One who supplicates ; 
a supplicant.' Bp, Hall. 

sOp'PLI-CA-TQ-RY, a, [It. suppUcatono.'] Con- 
taining supplication ; petitionary. Bp, Hall, 

SCrP-PLI-CM'yiT, n, {L,^ he has supplicated,'] 
{Eng. Law,) 'A writ in the nature of process at 
the common law, to find sureties of the peace 
upon articles filed by a party for that purpose, 
[n.] BurriU, 

syP-PLI'JglR, n. One who supplies. Stackhouse, 

SyP-PLY' (sup-pliO, V, a, [L. suppleo ; su5, up, 
and pleOf to fill ; It. suppUre ; Fr. supplier,] p. 
supplied; pp, SUPPLYING, SUPPLIED.] 

1. To fill up as any deficiencies happen ; to 
furnish with something wanted ; to make full, 
complete, or free from deficiency ; to furnish 
with any thing that is wanted ; to provide. 

My lover, turning away several old servants, supplied me 
with others £rom his own house. Svoift, 

2. To give ; to grant ; to afibrd ; to furnish. 

X wanted nothing fortune could supply. JDryden. 

Nearer catesi(7;;2’Z)es 

Sighs to my breast and son ow to my eyes. JPnor. 

3 To serve instead of ; to take the place of. 

Ut i ‘‘he h-'n'-l cf’ — - ' ^ »/j . 

Alt! >10 1 ' ' I tS M.t ' ‘ die. Waller. 

4. To fill ; as, The vacancy was supplied,"* 

Syn.— See Fusnish, Give, Provide. 

syP-PL^', n, 1. That which is supplied; suffi- 
ciency of things for want; a stock; a fund. 

The supply of a great city with its various articles of pro- 
vision and consumption. £i ande, 

2. A sum granted by a congress, parliament, or 
legislature, tor defraying the current expenses 
of a government. Brands, 

tSyP-PLY'ANT,a. Auxiliary; suppletory. Shak, 

fSyP-PLY'JVIJgNT, A supply. Shak, 

SyP-PORT', V, a, [L. supporto ; under, from 
below, and porto^ to carry ; It, sopportare ; Sp. 
soportari '^.supporter.] [t. supported; pp, 

SUPPORTING, SUPPORTED.] 

1. To bear up ; to sustain ; to uphold ; to prop. 

The palace built by Picus, vast and proud, 

Supported by a hundred pillars stood. Bryden, 

2, To receive or endure without being over- 
come; to bear; to endure ; to undergo. 

strongly to suf^ and stgyport our pains. Milton, 
This fierce demeanor, and his insolence. 

The patience of a god could not support. Di-yden. 

3, To keep from fainting, sinking, declining, 
or failing; to sustain ; to cherish; to nourish. 

Support him by the arm. SMk, 

With Inward consolations recompensed, 

And oft supported, MUton, 

4. To furnish with the means of living, as a 
family ; to provide for ; to maintain ; to supply. 

GosU, charges, expenses, which the king’s highness neces- 
sarily hath been compelled to sujiport and susteun. Burnet, 

5* To sustain; to maintain ; to have ; to hold ; 
as, “ To support a good reputation.” 

6. To be foundation for; to confirm the 
truth or reality of ; to make good ; to prove to 
be true ; to substautiate ; to verify ; to confirm. 

Theqtiestion Is not whether a thing be mysterious,— for 
all things are mystenous, — but whether thte mystery be mp- 
jported by evidence. ,, (^pm. 

7. To assist ; to aid ; to countenance ; to help ; 
to further; to forward ; to second. 


8. To accompany as an assistant ; to act as 
the aid or attendant of ; to attend. 

Syn,— See Bear, Help, Hold, Second 

SUP-PORT', n [Fr,] 1. The act or the power 
of supporting, sustaining, or upholding. 

2. That which bears up, sustains, or upholds ; 

! any thing which prevents another thing from 
I falling, or that keeps it m its place : rr>'in 

which another thing is placed; . ...ai .)»; 
base; basis; — a pillar ; a pier. 

3. Sustenance ; maintenance ; subsistence ; 
sustentation ; livelihood ; living. 

Ner even the defenceless tram 

Of clinging infants ask support in viun. Shenstone. 

4. An upholding or sustaining from sinking, 
decUning, languishing, or failing ; maintenance. 

O, madness, to think use of strongest wines 

And strongest drinks our chief suppoi t of health! Milton, 

5. That which assists or succors ; aid ; help ; 
assistance ; succor ; favor ; countenance. 

Points of support^ (Jlrek,) the collected areas on the 
plan of the piers, walls, columns, &:c., upon which 
an edifice rests, or by which it is suppoited. Brande, 
— Right of support, (Law,) an easement which one 
man, either by contract or prescription, enjoys, to rest 
the joists or timbers of his house upon the wall of an 
adjoining building, owned by another person. Bouvier, 

Syn. — See Aid, Buttress, Countenance, 
Living, Pillar, Staff. 

SUP- PORT' A-BLE, a, [Fr.] 1. That may be sup- 
ported, sustained, or upheld. 

2. That may be borne or endured ; tolerable. 

I wish that whatever part of misfoi tunes they must bear 

may be rendered mppot table to them. Pope, 

3. That may be supported, maintained, de- 
fended, or countenanced ; maintainable. 

SUP-PORT' A-CLE-NESS, 7i, The state of being 
supportable oi endurable. Hammond, 

S^iP-PORT'A-BLY, ad. In a supportable manner. 

t SUP-PORT'ANCB, ) r, 

tsCP-PQE-TA'TION, Support; maintenance. 

The suppot tation of tho king’s expense. Bacon, 
Give some mpportawx to the bending twigs. IShak. 

SyP-PORT'5R, n. 1. One that supports. Locke. 

2. That which supports or upholds ; that upon 
which any thing is placed ; prop ; support. 

The sockets and supporters of flowers are figured. Bacon. 

3, A sustainer ; a comforter. 

The saints have a companion and suppporrer In all their 
miseries. South. 

4. One who maintains, helps, or defends ; an 
aider ; a maintainer ; a defender ; an assister. 

VI T '*« “it'-b r it* t’.icT'"* 

.% : i I* vk ‘.U. 'I . .‘ii j ■**'• ('"iflr} n . !«■ — v * \ 
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5, One who accompanies another, especially 
on some public occasion, as an aid or assistant. 

n«i. .* r.il- I'l'U l- ■''r ! > il 0 'r" ■••“I i-h: !»’.'■ 

£(»'.*» I 1 U.'W *1, a’lJ, I ‘ £ bv *• ''’fhl'/ 

6, pi. (SMp-duildmg.) The knee-timbers un- 
der the cat-heads. Dana, 

7. pi, (Her.) Figures, as of beasts or birds, 
placed on each side of a shield. 

In modern English heraldry, the grant of supporters is lim- 
ited to sovereigns and pHnees of the blood royal, peers of the 
i..e Bath, knights banneret, baronets of 
lo such persons os receive them by special 
lio» ■ S.0 !r.. I t!m‘ \ I * . Brande. 

Supporter of combustion, (Chem.) a designation for- 
merly applied to oxygen, and afterwards to the elec- 
tro-negative elements chlorine, iodine, &c., it being 
supposed that in every case of combustion one of 
these elements combines with another called a com- 
bustible, Henry. 

t SUP-PORT'F'O'L, fi. Abounding with support; 

that supports. Mir, for Mag, 

syP-PORT'LlgSS, a. Destitute of support. Milton, 
t SUP-PORT'MfJNT, n. Support. Wotton. 

SyP-PO§'A-BLE, a. That may be supposed. 
Every one of these things Is reasonably eupposcMe. Seeker. 

syP-P6§'AL, n. Supposition, [r.] Shak, 

SyP-PO^E' (eyp-pdz'), V, a, [L. suppono, sttppos^ 
itus ; suh, under, cjidponjo,positus ; Tt,mpporre ; 
Sp. suponer ; Fr. supposer^ [t, supposed ; pp. 

SUPPOSING, SUPPOSED.] 

1. To lay do%'m without proof as a foundation 
of an argument, or in order to infer oonse- 

a uences ; to advance by way of argument or 
lustration, without maintaining the truth of 
the position ; to assume hypothetically. 

Where we meet with all the Indications and evidences of 
such a thing as the thing is capable of, supposing it to be true, 
it must needs be very irrational to make any doubt. Wilkins. 


2. To believe without examination; to im- 
agine ; to consider ; to presume ; to conceive ; 
to apprehend ; to deem ; to think. 

Supposing it to be true. WUkms. 

3. To require as previous or as having existed. 
This supposeth something without evident ground. Male. 

One falsehood always supposes another. Female (Juixote. 

4. t To put as one thing fraudulently in the 

place of another. Female Quixote. 

Syn.— See Apprehend, Think. 

SyP-PO§E', V. n. To think ; to imagine. 

For these are not drunken, as ye suppose. Acts h. lA 
t SyP-PO§E', 71. Supposition ; hypothesis. 


We come short of our mpp 
siege, yet Troy 'walls stand. 


3 so far, that after seven years' 
Shak. 


SUP-P6§ED' (aup-pozd'), p. a. Assumed to be 
true ; imagined ; believed. 

Supposed bass, (Mus.) any bass note of a difiereiit 
literal denomination from that of the accompanying 
chord. Moore. 

Syp-PO§'J@lR, n. One who supposes. Shak, 


1. The act of supposing ; the act oi laying 
down without proof as a foundation for inferring 
consequences ; an admitting without proof; the 
act of assuming hypothetically. 

2. Position assumed hypothetically, not pos- 
itively ; hypothesis. 

Th®s > o-ilv an nr.o'nsi®position,thatif a thing 

l>i'i*i.c,.£ ' »L* o III a'.‘ Tillotson. 

3. Imagination ; belief without examination ; 

surmise ; conj^ecture ; guess. Roget, 

4. {Mus.) The use of two successive notes of 
equal value as to time, one of which being a 
discord, supposes the other a concord. Brande, 

Syn. — See Conjecture. 

Sf3T-PQ-§P'TI0N-AL (sfip-pq-zlsh'yn-al), a. Im- 
plying supposition ; hypothetical. South, 

SVP-PO§-J-Tl"TIOUS (-txsh'us), a, [L. supposi- 
titizis; suppono, supposittis^ to put or place un- 
der, to substitute ; suh, under, and pono, to 

E lace; It, suppositizio', Sg, supositicio.] Put 
y a trick into the place or character belonging 
to another; spurious; counterfeit; not genu- 
ine; — seldom used in the sense of supposed. 

The reputed child must have been . . . mppos%t%timis, Addison. 
The supposititious pieces ascribed to Athanasius. Waterland. 
Syn.— See Spurious. 

SyP-P6§-I-Ti"TI0US-LY (-ttsh'us-l§), ad. In a 
supposititious manner. Sir T, Herbert, 

SyP-P0§-I-Tl"TIOyS-N£SS (-tlsh'us-), n. The 
state of being supposititious. Johnson, 

SyP-PO§'J-TlVE, a, [It. suppositivo,] Expressing 
or implying a supposition ; including^ a suppo- 
sition; supposed. ChiUingwoi'ih, 

By a suppoaitive intimation and by an express prediction. 

Feqrson. 

SyP-P5§'l-TIVE, n. That which, or a word which, 
notes or implies supposition, as if, Harris, 

SyP-P5§'l-TlVE-LY, ad. With or upon supposi- 
tion. ' Hammond, 

SyP-P6§'J-TQ-RY, n, [L. suppositoHus, that is 
placed underneath ; It. suppositorio ; Sp. supo- 
sitorio\ Fr. suppositoire.] (Med.) Any solid 
medicine in the form of a cene or cylinder, in- 
tended to be introduced into the rectum, either 
to favor intestinal evacuations, or to act as an 
anodyne. Du'ngUson* 

t SyP-P6§'yRB, n. Supposition, JHudibras, 

SyP-PRfiSS', V, a, [L. supprimo, suppressus ; stib, 
'under, and premo, pressus, to press; It. sup- 
primere; Sp. supritiiir; Fr. suppTrimer.] [i, 

SUPPRESSED ; pp. SUPPRESSING, SUPPRESSED.] 
1. To overpower and crush ; to overwhelm ; 
to subdue; to put down; to repress; to destroy. 

Every rebellion, when it is oppressed, doth make the sub- 
ject weaker and tiie pnnee stronger. BavieM, 

2. To hold or keep back ; to put a stop to ; 
to check ; to detain ; to restrain. 

Well didst thou, Richard, to sigjpress thy voice. Shak, 

3. To keep down or out of sight; to keep 
secret or to one's self ; to restrain from dis- 
closure ; to conceal ; not to tell or reveal. 

Things not revealed, which the invisible King, 

Only onwistdent, hath suppressed in night. Mmon. 
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SyP-PKfiSSED' (-prSstO» i?* Crushed or over- SU-PRA-CR'BJ-TAL, a- Above the orbit of the 
whelmed: — checked; stopped; concealed- eye; supraorbitar. Smart* 

SVJP-PR^iS'SION (sup-piSsh'\xn),7i. IL* steppiessio; SO-PRA-OR'Bl-TAB, a. (Aiiat.) Situ^ed above 
lit,su^resstone; Sp. supresiOit\ Fr. suppression,"] the orbit of the eye. Jjunglison, 

1. The act of suppressing or destroying. SU-PEA-PRO'TRST, n. (Lato,) An acceptance 

The sHRpresston of idolatry m the Roman Empire. Mp.JSorslej/, of a Sill by a third person, after protest for non- 

2. A holding or keeping back; a detention. acceptance by the drawee. BurriU. 

SU-PRA-PU'Bl-AN, a. (Anat.) Situated above 

3. A keeping back, secret, or concealed ; pre- pubis. Dungl^on. 

vention of publication ; concealment. SU-PRA-RE NAL, a, [L. ewpra, above, and 

You may depend upon a of these verses. Pope. the kidneys.] (Anfllf.) Situated abo^ the kid- 

4. {Gram. & Rket.) Omission, as of a word Du>igb30n. 


or words, or of a letter or letters. 


Braude, SU-PEA-SCAP'U-LAR, 


(^A7iat,) Situated 




SVP-PE£ss' 9R.«. [L.] One who suppresses. SO^^A-SPl'N^. m Situate^Wth^e 

SOP'Py-EATE, V. n. [L. suppuro, suppuratum ; ^ SU-PRA-VI"SI0N, 7 i. Supervision. Bp, Taylor, 


szibf under, and;3^^^, puris^ pus ; It. suppurare ; 
Sp. supwrar\ Fr. suppui'er^ [t. suppurated ; 
pp. suppurating, suppurated.] To gather 
or generate pus or matter, as a sore. May'tin, 

StlP'py-RATE, V, a. To cause to form matter or 
pus, as a sore. Wiseman, 

St^P-Py-RA'TION, 7%. [L. suppuratio ; It. suppit- 

razioTie ; Sp. mjpuracion ; Fr, suppuration^ 

1. Formation or secretion of ]^us j -y- a fre- 
quent termination of inflammation liable to 
occur in almost all the tissues. "Dunglison, 

2. Purulent matter ; pus. So7£th, 

StJP'Py-RA-TfVE, a, [It. sumurapco% Sp. sm- 
puratiro ; Fr. supptiratif^ Tending to, or pro- 
moting, suppuration. PTiillips, 


tSU-PRA-Vf'§OE, ». A supervisor. Bp. Taylor, 
SU-PRA-VUL'GAR, a. Above the vulgar. Collier, 


moting, suppuration. jfhilLips, 

Stj'P'Py-RA-TjVE, n, {Med,) A. medicine that 
nromotes or facilitates suppuration. JVise77iun, 


To pther SU-PRA-VUL'GAR, a. Above the vulgar. Collier, 
Martin, gy.pj^EM'A-CY, n, ];L. supremitas ; It. suprema-^ 
1 matter or 'zia ; S^Ssupremaeia,] The state of being su- 
Wiseman. preme ; highest place, authority, or power. 

, Ti sunuu- AflFectlng the sv^iremacy of heaven. Drayton, 

/J* Abhorring the sMpremocy ol man. DiT/den, 

an oath by winch the King of 
=* » . England’s supiemacy, in religious affairs, is acknowl- 

edged, and the supremacy of the pope denied. Brande, 

SlI-PREME', a. [L. supremus ; supra, above ; It. 
Sp. supremo ; Fr. supr^mei^ 

fo; Sp. SM- 1 . Highest in quality, dignity, authority, or 
f to, or pro- power ; most elevated or exalted in rank, sta- 

PTiillips, tion, or degree ; preeminent ; greatest. 

rheine that Thme centuries he [the oak] grows, and three he stoys 

® Supreme in state, and In three more decays. JJryden. 

i y iseman. Yet above all his lii 3 cn-y supreme, 

. ^ 1 ® gospel theme. Cowper. 

, Wood, 2. (5of.) Situated at the summit. Balfour, 


promotes or facilitates suppuration. TT' iseman. Yet above all Ms luxn-y aupre» 7 o, 

. - r-r ^ -n And h s cki el gloli, v:ls the gospel theme. Cowper. 

^^Toxlckon'!^ti compute ; to'?UOTute!®“jF“oi! 2. (Bot.) Situated at the summit. Bedfoux. 
StlP-Py-TA'TIQN, n, [L. supputatio ; supputo, to SU-PREME LY, ad. In the highest degree. Pope, 


compute; It! mpputazi07ie\ Fr. supputation,] SUR, [Fr.] A prefix from the French, contracted 

A reckoning ; a computation. [».] Holder, from L. swpe?', or and signifying, 

Alltheswspu/aiiojisof time. West. in composition, upo7i, or over a7id above, 

t SUP-PUTES V, a, [L, mpputo.] To reckon ; to st!r-RA-I>AN'Nl, n. A wood obtained about the 
calculate ; to compute. Hraytoiu Demerary river in South America ; — much used 

Sir'PRA. [L.] A Latin preposition, being an- for timbers, rails, &o. Simmonds. 

Other’ form of super, si™fying cibove or he- fstiR-AD-Dl'^TION, n. Something added to the 
._»xised in composition. , name. siiradditio7i'Leo'Xie.tu.^,** Shak, 

SU-PRA-AX^IL-LA-RY, a, {Bot,) Growiim above SU'RAL, a. [L. mra, the calf of the leg.] Per- 
the axil, as certain buds. Balfour. taining to the calf of the leg. Wtsema77, 

Sti-PRA-CtL'J-A-RY, a. [L. supra, above, and f Stl'RANCE (shd'r^ns), n. Assurance. Shak. | 
c*7imjw, an eyebrow.] Above the eyebrow. g-yR^BASE, {Arch,) A comice, or series of 


SU-PRA-CRJgJ-TA'CEOUS C-shue. [J, supi'a, 

above, and creta, chalk.] (/-’< ':ig strata 

superior in position to the w.al v ; iTtiary. Jjyell. 

SU-PRA-L.AlP-SA'RJ-AN, n, [L. supra, above, 
and tabor, lapsus, to fall.] {Theol.) One of the 
more rigid class of Calvinists, who hold that the 


mouldings above a pedestal or stereobate. Britt. 

StJR^BASED (siir'bast), a. Having a surbase, or a 
moulding above the base ; — a term applied to 
an arch, vault, or cupola, the curve of which is 
struck from centres placed chiefly below its 
base. Britton, 


fall of Adam and all its consequences were STIR-BASE' MJSNT, n. (Arch,) The trait of an 
predestinated by God from all eternity, and ‘arch or vault which describes a portion of an 
that our first parents had no liberty in the be- ellipse. Elmes, 

^ning s — opposed to Si^lapsarian oxlnfia^ ^ SUR-BAte', c. a. [Fr. stmbattre.] To bruise or 
tapsanan . — See Sublapsarian. Burnet. ^veary with travel, as the feet. 


SU-PRA“LAP-SA'R|-AN, a. 
to Supral’apsarianism. 


(Theol,) Pertaining 
Johnson, 


weary with travel, as the feet. 

How be the pope^s cardinal’s feet m 
foot to preach the gospel? 


se-PEA-LAP-SA'HI-AN-I^M, ». The doctrine or t SyE-BBAT', e. «. To surbate. Bp. HaM. 

system o'f the Supralapsarians. Mackintosh, suR-BfiD', v, a. To set edgewise, as a stone; to 
SO-PEA-LAP'SA-EY.«.Supralapsarum.JbAnso». 

SU-PRA-LAP'SA-RY, n. (Theol,) A Supr^ap- j.si^tr-b£t',«. Surbated; bruised. Spenser, 
saxian. Chambers, * « , „ r t w 

SUR-CEAS'ANCE, n. Surcease. [R.] WoUon, 
SU’-PRA-MCtN'DANE. a, [L. supra, above, and ^ ^ __ , 

mur^nm, mundane.] Above tie world. •• Su- f srE-CBASB' (sur-sSs'), ®. n. [Fr. sur, over, and 
pramundatie mansions.” Seward. cesser, to cease,] [^surceased; pp, burceas- 

: ^ ^ ^ ING, SURCEASED.] To be at, or come to, an end ; 

SU-PRA-NAt n. The doctrine that to cease finally or emphatically. 

in nature there are more than ^ physic^ causes ^ surceased not to perpetuate enormous and inordinate 
in operation, and that in religion we have the crimes he was therefore cast mto the touer. state lYxaU, 
ffuidance, not merely of reason, but of revela- instead of praying thCTi wce<w, , 

eupSmat” ali^n ; - opposed to Thy 

ism and to raHonaUsm. Fleming, t SpE-CEASE', v. a. To stop entirely ; to put a 

« w , a -L ■,» - complete end to : to cause to ceuse finally. 

SU-PRA-NAT U-RAL-IS^ n, A believer in SUpi^- Abrogating or suraeaaina thejudiciary power. ZlsmpZe, 

naturalism ; a supexnainiralist, Branae. _ rv v , r ^rr 7 

„ syR-CEASE', n. Complete cessation. l’B..]Hooker, 

SU-PRA-NAT-U-EAL-iS'TJO, a. Pertauung to ^ Vainly I had sought to borrow 

supranaturalism ; supematuralistic. P, Cyc, From my books surcease of sorrow. Poe, I 


syR-CHAR^B', V, a. [Fr. surcharger.] \i, sue 

CHARGED ; pp, SURCHARGING, SURCHARGBE.] 

1. To overload ; to overburden. 

Your head reclmed, as hiding grief from view. 

Droops like a rose stircharged with morning dew. Dryden. 

2. (Law.) To put more beasts upon, as a com- 
mon, than one has a right to do, Blackstone, 

SUR-CHARy-E', n, [Fr.] 1. An excessive charge, 
load, or burden, more than can well be borne, 

A surcharge of one madness upon another. DDstrange. 

2. (Laic.) The putting by a commoner of 
more beasts on the common than he has a right 
to : — the showing an omission in an account, for 
which credit ought to have been given. BurriU. 

SUR-CHARy'^R, n. One 'who surcharges. Johnson. 

S(jR'CIN-GLE (sur'siug-gl), w. [Fr. sur, upon, and 
L. cingulum, a belt,] 

1. A girth, girt, or girdle, for binding a bur- 
den, blanket, &c., as on a horse. Johnson, 

2. (Bccl^ The belt by which the cassock is 

fastened round the waist. Hook. 

SUR-CIJM'GLED (sijr-siug'gld), a. Girt. Bp, Hall. 

SUR'CLE, 71. [L. surculus,] A shoot; a twig; a 

sucker. “ Boughs and sureles,** [r.] Brenjone, 

SUR'COAT (sUr'kot), n. [Fr, surcot\ sur, over, 
and cotte, coat.] 

1. A.-rty rrarme-nt worn over defensive armor; 

— > . y_> 1 t\. however, to the long and 

" c A ‘ c* i\ o ' nights anterior to the intro- 
cuf i Ml ('.' [;i. ic * iiiior. Fairhoh, 

2. A short robe, worn over the long robe or 

tunic, terminating a little below the knee, form- 
ing part of the costume of ladies at the close of 
the eleventh century. Fairholt, 

t StlR'CREW, n. An additional crew. Wotton, 

+ SUR'Cy-DANT, a, [See SuRauEDRY.] Over- 
weening; arrogant; naughty; proud. Skelton, 

fStlR'Cy-LATEjV.a. ]JLi. surtmlo, sureuXatus,] To 
cut off young shoots from ; to prune. Cockeram. 

tSUR-Cy-LA'TIQN, ». Pruning. Browne. 

StiR-OU-LOSE', a, [L. surculus, a young sh<Mt, 
a sprout.] (Bot.) Producing suckers, or shdots 
resembling suckers. Gray. 

SilRD, a. [L, su7'dus ; It. ^ Sp. surdo ; Fr. sourd,"} 

1. t Hard of hearing, or unable to hear ; dean 

A surd and earless generation of men. JSrottme. 

2. t Insensate; inanimate. 

Surd and senseless herbs. BoUand. 

3. Unheard ; not perceived by the ear. 

Those surd inodes of articulation [consonants]. Sjenrick, 

4. (Math.) Noting a quantity which cannot 

be expressed by rational numbers ; irrational j 
inconimensurdble, Davies ^ Peck. 

SURD, «. (Math.) An indicated root of an im- 
perfect po^’le^ of the degree indicated, as the 
square root of 2, Davies S; Peck, 

t SXlR'DJ-NY» -A. sardine. Beau. ^ FI, 

t STiRD^-TY, [L, surditas,] Deafness. Blount, 

SURD'-NCM-BIgR, (Math,) A number incom- 
mensurate with unity ; a surd. Johnson, 

II sfiRE (shiir) [ehiir, S, F. Ja, K. Sm.; shilr, W. 
P. J. Ei\, a. [L. seeums ; sime, without, and 
cura, care ; It. sicuro, suro ; Sp. seguro ; Nor. 
Fr, seur^, Fr. $&r, — W. 

1. Free from doubt ; infallible ; unfailing. 

The testimony of the Lord is sare. JPs. adx. 7. 

2. Not liable to failure or change ; firm ; safe ; 
stable; secure; steady; trustworthy. 

Thou stand’st more sure than I could do. Shak. 

I wish your horses swift and sure of foot, Shok, 

3. Certainly knowing; firmly believing or 
thinking; fully convinced; confident; certain. 

Him he knew well, and guessed that it was she j 
But^ being masked, he was not sure of it. Snak, 


Be silent always when you doubt your sense, 

And speak, though sure, with seeming dithdencc. Pope. 

4. t Affianced; betrothed. 

The ying was sore to dame Elizabeth. Ducy. Sir T. Mitre. 

To bfl sitre, certainly. [Colloquial.] Jltterhwry,^ 
To make sure, to secure. He bade me make sure or 
the bear, before I sell his skin.’* D* Estrange. 

gyn.— -That is sure which results fiom the laws 
of nature ; that is certam which xesuKs ftom the 
inferences of reason. We are awre of wheat we are 
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convinced will hRppon, and certain of what we are 
satisfied is true ; — sure of a fact, certain of a theory. 
—See Certain. 

II StJ'EE (ahdr), ad. Certainly ; surely. 

Sure* upon the whole, a bad author deserves better usage 
than a bad critic. Fope. 

jj stJRE'FOOT-^lD (shdr'ffit-ed), a. Treading firm- 
ly or securely ; not stumbling. Merberi. 

II sOrE'LY (shfir'le), ad. 1. Ceitainly; undoubted- 
ly ; witliout doubt , assuredly. 

He that created something out of nothing, surely can raise 
great things out of small. South. 

2. Safely ; firmly. “ Surely bound.** Spenser. 

II I stTRE'M^JNT, n. Surety. Chaucer. 

11 SdJRE'N^JSS (shdr'nes), n. The state of being 
sure; certainty; indubitableness. Cowley. 

11 sCrE'TY (shdr'te), n. [Fr. slirete.'] 

1. The state of being sure ; security; safety. 

They were fiun to resort to their ships for surety. Fdbyan. 

2. Certainty; indubitableness. 

Know of a siirefy that thy seed shall be a stranger. Qen.sr. 

3. Foundation of stability ; support. 

We our state 

Hold, as you ^^ours, while our obedience holds; 

On other surety none. Militm, 

4. Evidence ; ratification ; confirmation. 

She called the saints to surety 
That she would never put it firom her finger, 

Unless she gave it to yourself. Sfiak. 

6. Security against loss or damage. 

There remains unpaid 

A hundred thousand more, in surety of the which 
One part of Aquitaine is bound to us. SheJi, 

6. (Law.) One who is bound for another who 
is primarily liable, and who is called the princi- 
pal. BumlL 

“ The surety differs from bail in this, that the 
latter actually has, or is by law presumed to have, 
the custody of his principal, while the former has. no 
control over him. The bail may surrender Ins prin- 
cipal in dischargee of his obligation ; the surety cannot 
be discharged by such surrendei.** Bouvier. 

II t steE'TY (shdr'te), v. a. To be surety or se- 
curity for.* “ 'We*!! surety him.** Shah, 


SfjR'FE|T (sUr'fjt), 4?. a. [It. sopraffare^ to over- 
do ; sopra^ over, and fare, to do ; Fr. surfaire, 

m7fatt.\ [i* SURFEITED ; pp. SURFEITED, SUR- 
FEITED.] To feed to satiety and sickness ; to 
overcharge with food ; to cloy ; to satiate. 

•Vf-t ■‘o of •"’•e 


SUR'FE|T (sur'fit), V. n. To be fed to satiety and 
sickness ; to be surfeited. 

A grown person, oAorfeiiJtxn.g with honey, no sooner hears 
the name of it but his iancy immediately carries sickness and 
qualms to his stomach. Locke. 

SUR'FEIT (siir'fit), n. 1. Too much food or drink 
taken at once ; excess of food or drink. 

If the same headache come by occasion of drunkenness or 
a surf ext of wine, they would be applied with vinegar..Hb22and. 

A sm Text of the sweetest things 

The deepest loathing to the stomach brings. Shdk. 

2. The feeling of satiety, disgust, or pain, oc- 
casioned by overloading the stomach. 

How d*v’re 

V . - - sic .• ‘ f • 1 jj-, . ipi *■0, 

!5 . ■ ■ c \ 

V ' . IV . I**! !«•“ o < . i • 
vr , ‘ «■ u j . , ' Milton. 

StfR'FEIT-jpn. (sdr^fit-ei), n. One who surfeits; a 
glutton- “ This amorous surfeiierJ* Shak, 

SUR'PEIT-iNO, n. Act of feeding to excess. 

I SiiR'FElT-WA'T^lR, n. Water for the cure of 
I surfeits. Locke. 

t SUR'F^JL, V, a. To wash with mercurial or sul- 
phur-water. Ford. 

t SijR'FLEW, n. The handle of a spear. Fuller. 


curity for.* “ We*ii surety him.** Shak, 

II S(^RB'TY-SHlP (shdr'te-slilp), n. The liability 
or the contract of a surety. BurriU. 

StjRP, n. [Old Fr. surjlot, the rising of billow 
upon billow.] 

1. The swell of the sea breaking against 
rocks, or shallows, or on the shore ; breakers. 

T^'f windb’‘weo *ft-ou mr" the sho’C, an.l 
h .ell 'll"' , It wi s »’ [/"fi ^ '‘lO .-n: :j ti, u 

I h 1 ‘ i— 1/ •• ir_' . / 

\v Jh Tl.e v'l'tl bu.e s : i< Ip.pv* . avc Ci.u 

2. Bottom or conduit of a drain. [Local.] 

WHght. 

SCiR'FACE (sttr'f^s), n. [Fr. surface swr, upon, 
and/ace, face.] 

1. The exterior part of a body; the outer 
face ; the outside ; a superficies. 

The aged earth, aghast, . . . 

Shall firom the centre to the surface shake. Mxlton. 

Beneath the smiling swface of the deep. Couper. 

2. (Crdont.) Magnitude which has length and 
breadth without thickness ; superficies. Davies. 

3. The first show or appearance. 

Such characters as have nothing but external accomplish- 
ments to recommend them may, indeed, be greatly admired 
and approved by vain and weak understandings, which pen- > 
etrate no deeper than the surface. Anor. | 

4. (^Fort.) That part of the side which is ter- t 

minated by the flank prolonged, and the angle 
of the nearest bastion. Mil. Ency. 

Syn . — Surface is the common popular term for the 
outside of any thing ; superficies, a scientific term. A 
surface is even or uneven, smooth or rough ; but the 
superficies of the mathematician is always conceived 
to be perfectly smooth. 

SUR'FACE, V. a. 1. To give surface to. Clarke. 
2. To work for gold in the top soil of. Clarke. 

SGEP'— BOAT, n. A boat constructed to ride or 
go safely in surf. FLolt. 

StlRP^-DtJCK, n. {Omith.) 

A species of duck which 
frequents the surf; Anas 
perspidUata of Linnaeus, or 
Oidemia perspicillata ; ^ 
called also surf-scoter, and 
hUick-duFk. Ya) 7 ell. — 

The surf-duel floats buoyantly 
among the raging billows. Avduoon. Suri^duck. 


t SUR'FOOT (“ffit), a. Lame ; tired of foot ; fa- 
tigued with travel. Bamahy^s Itin. 

SfjR^rE, n. [L. surgo, contracted from sw'rigo, to 
rise ; stib, under, and rego, to direct, to rule.] 

L A large rolling wave or billow ; a breaker. 
He flies aloft, and, with impetuous roni, 

Fnroues t^e to the rim-" Bn/den. 

Vo T'-.'-i >'»'„■«. ••'oc 

I'l ***i' I . u ‘ I 'U :<•<,.». *•• 1.0 . . 

Euit *-10 «!*• . Thomson. 

2. (Ship-building.) The tapering part in fiont 
of the whelps, between the chocks of a capstan, 
whereon the messenger may surge. Wriglit. 

Syn. — See Wave. 

STIR^JE, V, n. p. SURGED ; pp. SURGING, SURGED.] 

1. To swell ; to rise high. 

Or surging waves against a solid rock. 

Though lul to shivers dashed, the assault renew. Mxlton. 

2. (Naut.) To slip back, as a cable. Wright. 

SliR^-E, V. a. (Naut.) To slack up suddenly, as 
a rope or a cable, where it renders round a pin, 
or round the ^vindlass or capstan. Dana. 

SUR^^E'FU'L, a. Full of surges ; billowy. Drayton. 

SURQlE'LlgSS, a. “Without surges. Mir. for Mag. 

SUR'^rEQK (sUr'jun), n. [Old Fr. surgien, a con- 
traction of chiiurgeon. — See Chirurgeon.] 
One who practises surgery. Dunglison. 

Syn. — See Physician. 

SUR'^^EON— A-P6TH'^-CA-RY, n. One who unites 
the practice of surgery with* that of the apothe- 
1 cary ; a general practitioner. Dunglhon. 

t SitR'^EON-CY, n. The office of surgeon in the 
} army or the 'navy. ^ Gent. Mag. 

SUR*^EON~D:eN'TIST, n. A dentist, or a dental 
surgeon. Dunglison. 

f SUR*^EQN-RY (sur'jqn-rf ), n. Surgery. Bailey. 

SUR'p^R-Y, n. L That part of the healing art 
which relates to external diseases and their 
treatment, especially to the manual operations 
adopted for their cure ; the btisiness or profes- 
sion of a surgeon. Dunglison. 

2. The office or shop of a surgeon. DungHson. 

SfjR'5^J-CAL, a. Pertaining to surgery*; chirur- 
gical. Surgical anatomy.** thmglison, 

SU‘R<?'ING, p. a. That surges; rolling, as a bil- 
low. “ The surging air.** Thomson. 

StfR'^Y» ^ surges ; rising in billows. 

This toilsome voyage o'er file svrgy main. Pope. 

SU'RI-CATE, n. (Zool.) A carnivorous mammal 
allied to the civet, about four feet long including 


the tail, found in Africa at the Cape of Good 
Hope ; Eyzeena Capensis. Eng. Cyc. 

St^R-I-NAM'— BARK, n. A variety of cinchona 
bark ; — called also Chinor-Nova. Eng. Cyc. 

SC'R-IN-TEND'ANT, n. A superintendent. — See 
Superintendent, [r.] C. Richa^^dson. 

SUR'Lf-LY, ad. In a surly manner. Student. 

SIJR'LI-Nfiss, n. The quality or the state of be- 
ing surly ; gloomy moroseness ; sour anger. 
“ Mollify the Spartan sw'liness.** Milton. 

t SUR'L{NG, n. A sour, morose fellow. Camden. 

SUR*LdlN, «. [Fr. surlonge ; sur, upon or above, 
and longe, loin.] The loin, or upper part of the 
loin, of beef. — See Sirloin. 

Surlom is the orthography which is in accord- 
ance with the obvious etymology of the word. 

SijR'LY, a. [A. S. sui'elice, sourly; sur, sour, 
and lie, like^ Gloomily morose ; crabbed ; un- 
civil ; sour ; ill-natured ; peevish ; harsh. 

If a man be harsh or surly in his discourse, ... it is a cer- 
tain argument of his defect in charity. Barrow. 

SUR' M Arks, {SMp-building.) The stations 

of the rib-bands and harpings which are marked 
on the timbers. Mar, Diet. 

t SUR-MI'§AL, w. Surmise. Milton. 

SUR-Mi§E' (syr-miz'), v. a. [L. super, over, and 
mitto, missus, to send, to put foith; Fr. sur, 
upon, and mettre, mis, to put.] [i. surmised ; 
pp. SURMISING, surmised.] To imagine from 
imperfect previous knowledge; to suspect; to 
conjecture ; to fancy ; to suppose. 

It wafted nearer yet, and then she knew 

That what she but before surmised was true. JDryden, 

SyR-MI§E', V. n. To intimate ; to suggest ; to in- 

[ 'sinuate ; to hint. 

I He surmised to the king . . . that his said secret ftiends had 

I excited him to combine with his enemies. State IHcds, 

I SUR-Mf§E', n. Imagination or thought not sup- 

! ported by knowledge or evidence ; imperfect 
notion; suspicion; conjecture; supposition. 

There ore various degrees of strength in judgments, from 
the lowest surmise, to notion, opinion, persuasion, and the 
highest assurance, which we call certaml^. Search. 

Syn,— See Conjecture. 

SyR- Mi^'^IR, n. One who surmises. Lively Oracles. 

SUR-MI^'ING, n. The act of making a surmise ; 
suspicion; conjecture; supposition. 

Of questions and strifes of words cometh envy, railings, 
and evil surmxsmgs. 1 Tim. vi. 4. 

SyR-MOl^NT', V. a. [L. super, over, and mons, 
'mentis, a mountain ; It. sormoMare ; sur, over, 
and to mount ; Fr. sur7no7iter.) \i. sur- 

mounted; pp. SLRMOUNTING, SURMOUNTED.] 

1. To mount, ascend, or rise above. 

T''c -'f Atho. and Atlas overreach 

1.1 '• . O'.?.' Li' A" t'.a 1 '■ (!■■, ' . BaMgh. 

2. To gain a victory over; to conquer; to 
overcome ; to vanquish ; to subdue. 

T o'*] ' i! '■•ijro.'i' ,» ‘-i* ro m>'.i bs opoosltiou 

t" ; ’ . 1, I I < iM'- d 'n‘ii i'< ' a ' 1 . ’’ bw roa»-op onn- 

liOi ■ 1 . I'.MT. lu '.K/ I > "'I (‘«‘p-'(‘>d.Gi.V71fl 

3. To surpass ; to exceed ; to go beyond. 

How thou wilt here come off surmounts my reach. Mdilon, 

Syjj..— See Conquer. 

syR-M5trNT'A-BLE, a. [Fr. surmontablel\ That 
'may be surmounted ; conquerable ; superable. 

They attempt ... to fbcilitate where the difliculty Is easily 
sumiovsacible by common sagacity. Smox. 

SyR-MC3l)-NT'A-BLE-NESS, 7i. The quality or the 
state of being surmountable. WrigM. 

SyR-MO'O'NT'ED, p. a. 1. Overcome ; conquered ; 
subdued; surpassed. 

2. (Arch.) Noting an arch or dome which 

rises hmher than a semicircle- Brands. 

3. (Her.) Noting the condition of a figure 

when another is laid over it. Brande. 


SyR-M6i&NT'jpR, n. One who surmounts. 

SUR-M6’6“NT'ING, «. The act of one who sur- 
mounts or gets uppermost- Johnson. 


SyB-MCL'L®T, n. (Ich.) An acanthopteryipous 
fish of the genus Mulhts and family Mumdee^ 
allied to the perch ; — called also red muUet. 

SUR'My-LOT, n. (Zool.) The brown or Norway 
rat. * Eng. Cyc. 
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StJR'NAME, n, [L. sv^er, above, and nomen, name ; 
It. sqpra 7 tniyme ; Sp. sodrenomdrf ; Fr. sttmom.] 

1, The family name of an individual ; the 
name which one has over and above the Chris- 
tian name, or that given in baptism. 

There was a period when only a few had aamame?,— only 
a few, that is, had any significance or importance m the order 
ot things temporal, — while theChr-st.ar n ame, from t^c first, 
was common to every man. ^ ' « mo/i 

2. An appellation added to the original name. 

** My surname Coriolanus.” Shak. 

Until about the middle!* of the last century 
this word was sometimes written sirnartie. Whether 
this variation originated in the lax orthography of 
other times, or whether it was adopted to express a 
slight difference of meaning, I will not undertake to 
decide* Some writers have held the latter opinion, 
and defined simame as ‘nomen patris additmn pro- 
prio,’ and sumame as ‘nomen supra nomen additum.’ 
MacAllan, Fitzherbeit, Ap Evan, and Stephenson 
would accordingly be 6ir or ‘ sire ’-names, equivalent 
to the son of Allan, of Herbert, of Evan, and of Ste- 
phen. Of surnames, Du Cange says, they were at first 
written, ‘ not in a direct line after the Christian name, 
but above it, between the ltneSi\ and hence they were 
called in Latin supranomtna, in Italian sopraimomi, 
and m French sumomSf — ‘ over-names.’ Those who 
contend for the non-identity of the two words, assert 
that although every sir-name is a sur^namCy every 
sur-name is not a sir-name.” M. Ji. Lotoer. 


SUE.*NAMB', V. a. [Fr. surnoimner.l p. stir- 
named ; pp. SURNAMING, SURNAMED.] To 
name or distinguish by an appellation added to 
the original name. 

How he, svamamed of Africa, dismissed. 

In his prime youth, the fair Iberian maid. Mtlion. 

SUR-N^M'I-NAL, a. Of, or pertaining to, a sur- 
name or to surnames. Lower. 


SyR-6x'jDE, «. {Chem.) An oxide too highly 
oxygenated to combine vnth oxyacids, as perox- 
ide of manganese. Raymond. 

SUE-pAss', t?. a. [Fr. surpasser.l \i. surpassed ; 

pp. SURPASSING, SURPASSED.] To e.Kcel ; to 
exceed ; to outdo ; to go beyond s to transcend. 

\cbTei, a-id oor’V'’? 

I'u* t» *fi"« ‘..a'"''.’. 

Employment surpassing his ability to manage. Barrow. 
Syiu— See EXCEED. 

SyR-PASS^A-BLE, a. That may be surpassed, 
excelled, or transcended. Johnson, 

SyE-PASS'lNG, p. a. Excellent in a high degree. 
** Surpassing goodness.” CaUimy. 

SyR-PASS'lNG-LY, ad. In a surpassing manner ; 
so as to excel in a high degree. Johnson. 

SyR-PAss'lNG-NfiSS, n. The quality or the state 
of surpassing. Wright. 

SUR'PLICB (sttr'plis), n. |Xow L. superpeUicium ; 
'Ll. super i above, and petUs^ a skin, a gaiment 
made of skin ; Sp. sobrepelliz ; Fr. surplis.’l 
{Eecl.) A vestment worn by clergymen of cer- 
tain churches officiating in divine service, Eden. \ 
^065* “ It is a long linen robe with wide sleeves, 
worn by all but bishops.” Fairholt. | 

SfjB'PLlCED (siir^plist), a. Having or wearing a 
surplice. ** The mypliced train.” Mallet. 

SUE'PLIOE-FEB§ (siir'pljs-fSz), 7i.pl. Fees paid 

to the clergy for occasional duties. Wq/Tton. 

S0B'PLt3'S, n. [Fr. surplus, from L. super, over, 
and plus, more.] Overplus ; a supernumerary 
part; what remains when use is satisfied; ex- 
cess beyond what is strictly due or necessary ; 
residue. 

A much greater quantilty is drawn off than Is consumed in 
this use, and of the mrptm they make both a sirup and 
coarse sugar. Cook. 

StlE'PLtJS-AyE, n. 1. Overplus ; surplus. 

Take what thou please of all this surphtfoge, Spenser. 

2. (Law.) A surperfluous and useless state- 
ment of matter wholly foreign and impertinent 
to the cause : “ a greater disbursement than the 
charges of the accountant amount to. Bouvier. 


syK-PRi'§AL, n. The act of surprising, or the 
state of ^eing surprised. 


Xieat, wilfliUy transgressing, he pretend 
Surprtsai, unadmonished, unfbrewamed. 


MXUon. 


ByB-*MB.I§E', n. \ly sorpresa ; Fr. surprise.’} 

1, Act of surprisiug, or state of being surprised; 
—the emotion excited by any thing unexpecitedj 
wonder; astonishment, amaxemenh 


Their camp is also mixed with ours j and we have forth no 
spies 

To learn their drifts, who may iierchance this aight intend 
surprise Chapman. 

2. t A dish which has nothing in it. ^ King, 

3. (Law.) The act by which a party is taken 
unawares, or the situation in which a partjr is 
placed, without any default of his own, which 
will be injurious to his interest ; — sometimes 
used in the sense of fraud, or something pre- 
sumptive of, and approaching to, fraud. Burrill. 

Syn. — See Wonder. 

SUR-PRI^E', V. a. [L. super, over, and prehendo, 
prehensus, to take ; It. sorprendere ; Sp. sor- 
pi'ender ; Fr. surpre7idre, surpris.l [i. sur- 
prised ; pp, SURPRISING, SURPRISED.] 

1. To take unawares ; to fall or come upon j 

unexpectedly or without previous notice. | 

The valiant Saxona came, ... | 

And, seizing at the last upon the Bntons here, 

Surprised the spacious irie, which still for theirs they hold- j 

Drayton. 

2. To disturb or astonish by any thing sud- | 
den, unexpected, or unusual ; to amaze. 

Surprised by joy, impatient as the wind 
I turned to share the transport. Wordsworth. 

Surprised at the bigness of the camel. L'Estrcaige. 

Syn. — See Am A ze . 

5yE-PRI§E'~PAR-TY, 7z. A party who assemble 
by agreement, and without invitation, at the 
house of a common friend. [U. S.] Bartlett. 

i3^^R-PRf§'5R, n. One who surprises. Clare7zdo7i. 

StTR-PRf§'jNG, a. Causing surprise or wonder ; 
extraordinary ; wonderful. Addison. 

SUR-PRI^'ING-LY, ad. In a surprising manner ; 
so as to excite surprise. Addison. 

SUR-PRI§'ING-NfiSS, 7z. The state of being sur- 
prising ; wonderfulness. Scott. 

t SUR^dUE-DOO’S, a. Conceited ; proud. Chaucer. 

t SUR'aUE-DRY, n. [It- sorquidare, to become 
proud.] Pride*; arrogance ; haughtiness. Speiiser. 

StJR-R5-BttT', V. a. To xep^, as a plaintiff’ to a 
defendant's rebutter. Wright. 

S(lR-R]g:-BT3rT'T^R,n. (Law.) A plaintiffs answer 
offset to defendanrs rebutter. — See Repli- 
cation. BurriU. 

t StlR'REINED (sSr'rand), a. Overridden or in- 
jured by driving; overworked. Shak. 

S^^R-R]p-JO^N^ V. a. To reply, as a plaintiff to a 
defendant’s rejoinder. Wright. 

S(Jr-E 5- JOIN'D jpR, n. (Law.) A plaintiff’s answer 
of fact to defendant’s rejoinder, — See Repli- 
cation. BurriU. 

SUR-RE'NAL, a. [L. super, above, and re7ies, the 
kidneys.] (Anat.) Situated above the kidneys ; 
suprarenal. DtmgUson. 

SlTR-RjSN'DER, V. a. [Old Fr. surrender ; — from 
L. super, above, and to render. — Cor- 

rupted from Fr. se rendre, to yield one’s self.] 
p. SURRENDERED; pp. SURRENDERING, SUR- 
RENDERED.] To render or deliver up ; to yield ; 
to give up ; to resign ; to submit ; to relinquish ; 
to abandon. 

He surrendered realm anil life to fate, Spenser. 

If we do not surrender our wills to the overtures of his 
goodness, we must aubmit our backs to the stroke of ms 
anger. Barrow. 

Syn.— See Abandon, Deliver. 

SyR-RiSNr'D^IR, V. 71. To yield ; to resign or give 
one’s self up to another. 

I then ordered a musket h> be fired over their heads, as 
the least exceptionable expedient, — hoping either to make 
them surrender or leap into the water. C oofc. 

SUR-R6 n’D?R, 71^ 1. The act of surrendering ; 
the act of yielding or resigning ; submission. 

a wrt ender of the Palatinate. BaweXL 

So spake our general mother, and with eyes 
Of conjuaal attraction unreproved. 

And meek '•urremhr, half embracing, leaned 

On our first fatlier- MutOn. | 

2. (Law.) A yielding np an estate for life or 
for years to him that hath an immediate estate 
in reversion or remainder, wherein the estate 
for life or for years may merge by mutual agree- 
ment between them ; the falling of a less es- 
tate into a greater : — the mving up by bails of 
their princ§>al into custody, in their oivn dis- 
clteTge. Burrill. 


SUR-RfiN-DlpR-EB', n. (Law.) One to whom a 
surrender is made. Blaekstone. 

SiyR-R^N'D^lR-OR, n. (Law.) One who makes a 
surrender. Blackmons, 

t SUR-REN'DRY, n. Surrender. BoweU, 

syR-Ri&P'TiQN, 71. [L. surrepo, surreptus i sub, 

under, and repo, to creep.] 

1- The act of obtaining surreptitiously, or 
getting by stealth. Bp. Mall. 

2. Sudden and unperceived approach, im 
vasion, or intrusion. ’Mammcmd* 

StJR-B?P-Tl"TIOyS (sur-r§p-tlsh'ys), a. [L. sur^ 
reptitius'. It. surrettizioi Sp. siwrepticio i Fr. 
mbr^tice.} Stealthily or fraudulently done, 
obtained, taken away, or introduced. ^ 

They declare that all the other editioua are stolen and 
sicn eptitious. JPope 

SlJ'R-RJ5P-Tf"TIoys-LY, ad. By suxreption, ot 
stealth ; fraudulently.* Gov. of the Tonigm. 

sCtr'RQ-GATE, V. a. [L. surrogo, surrogatus; 
sub, under, and rogo, to ask.] To put in the 
place of another ; to substitute. [r.J More. 

Sfi’R'EQ-GATE, n. (Law.) One who is substi- 
tuted* or appointed in the place of another; one 
who represents or acts for another : — in English 
law, a bishop’s chancellor ; an officer who usu- 
ally presides in the bishop’s diocesan court, and 
by whom, as the representative of the ordinary, 
letters of administration are granted where the 
spiritual court is not presided over by a judge : 
— in some of the United States a county officer 
who has jurisdiction in granting letters testa- 
mentary and letters of administration, and other 
matters relating to the settlement of the estates 
of testators and intestates ; a judge of probate. 

Bunill. 

stfR'RO-GATB-SHtP, 7i. The office, or the state, 
of a surrogate. Ed. B.ev. 

sGr-RO-GA'TION, n. [L. surrogatio.} The act 
of putting in another’s place. [R.] Killingheok. 

SUR BdtoD', V. a. [See R ound.] [t. sureound- 

' 'eD ; pp. SURROUNDING, SURROUNDED.] 

1. To enclose on all sides ; to encompass 
completely ; to environ ; to encircle. 

yelling monsters, that with ceaseless cry 
Surround me, as thou sawest. Milton. 

2. To go or pass round, [r.] Temple. 

3. (Mil.) To invest, as a city: — to outflank 
and deprive of the means of retreat. Stocgueler. 

Syn.— To surround is a term of extensive applica- 
tion, as persons and things are surrounded in various 
modes. A city is surrounded by a wall, a field by a 
fence ; a person is surrounded by friends, by dangers, 
or difficulties ; a garden is enclosed by a wall ; the 
earth is encompassed by air, a person by dangers ; a 
town or valley is environed by ullls ; the head is en~ 
circled by a wreath. 

SUR-R6 x)ND', n. A mode of hunting the buffalo, 
'by enclosing a large herd, and driving them oyer 
a precipice, or into a deep ravine, S. F. Baird. 

SUR-ROT^ND'ING, n. An encompassing. Wright. 

SUR-ROtoD'fNG, p. a. Being on all sides ; em 
vironing; encompassing; encxrcHng. 

SVR-BOI^'AL, n. The crown of the horn of a 
male red* deer of the fourth year. Brande. 

t SITR-sAN'VBE, n. [Fr. ster, over, and sam, 
healing.] A wound healing outwardly. Ohattcer. 

StiR'SHXRP, n. (Mtts.) The fifth tetrachord 
above, added by Guido. Moore. 

SUR-sOl'JD, n. (Math.) A fifth power. Thus 
32 is the sursolid of 2. Jjames ^ Feck. 

SUR-SOL'JD, G. (Mathf) Noting a problem which 
cannot be resolved but by curves of a higher 
kind than the conic sections. Huttofu 

SUR-T5UT' (svr-t6t'), ti. [Fr. svirtota\ sur, above, 
and tout, all.] A man’s coat worn over the rest 
of bis dress ; an overcoat. 

He waa forced to wear a surtout of oiled doth. Jb/fnttTmoti 

SiIR'TUR-BRAND, n. A species of peaty, bitu^ 
minous coal, found in Iceland, and resembling 
Bovey-coal. Brands, 

SURVEILLAJsTOE (siir-vaFyllnsO, 7U [Fr.] Sur> 
veyorship ; superintendence ; inspection ; ov«> 
sight; supervision. QUf.Itev, 
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fS^-VENE', V. a. [Fr. mroemrI\ To supervene. 

A suppuration that saa venes lethargies. JSamey, 

fSiJR'VJp-NUE, n, [Fr. survenir, stirvenu, to ar- 
rive unexpectedly.j A stepping or coming in 
unexpectedly. 

.1 .'ir P’nr.au'crtil* ''o' « a o-nmentl alter either by 
i' <* (1 ^ 01 :: ii"(i I 0 wf oi*o > .* <■. several nations in the 
1 r-t 1S2MC*', ro r :is“ D' m. < o Normans m their mr- 
vemie, JV. Bcxton, 

SyR-VEY' (sur-vsL'), v. a, ^ [Old Fr. mrveoiri Fr. 
ffwr, over, above, and voir, to see ; from L. stir 
per, over, and video, to see,] p, surveyed ; 

pp, SURVEYING, SURVEYED.] 

1. To overlook; to have under the view ; to 
view as from a higher place, — particularly to 
view for the purpose of examining carefully ; to 
scrutinize ; to inspect ; to examine by sight. 

Det observation with extensive view 

Survey mankind from China to Peru. Johmon, 

2. To determine the boundaries and super- 

ficial extent, or the contour of, as of a portion 
of the earth’s surface ; to measure and estimate, 
as land or buildings. Johtison, 

3. To oversee ; to supervise. Johnson, 

SUR'VEY (sUrVa or sur-va', 114) [siir'va, S. P. J, 
F, Ja. Sm, R. C, Wh, ; siir-va', B, K, ; sur-va' 
or siir'va, WJ]) ti, 

1, The act of surveying; view; sight; pros- 
pect: review; retrospect. 

Under his proud survey the city lies. Denham, 

2, Careful examination; inspection. 

A starve:*/ has been made of your house, and now the in- 
surance company will insure it. Bouvier. 

3, The act by which the quantity or dimen- 

sions of a piece of land is ascertained ; — the 
examination and mensuration of a country in 
order to ascertain its boundaries, the state of 
its coast, harbors, &c. : — the account or expo- 
sition of a survey. Bouvter. 

The Report of the Superintendent of the U. S. Coast 
Survey. A, x>. BacJie. 

Trigonometrical survey, a survey on a large scale, 
as for making a geometrical map of a country, or for 
measuring an arc of the terrestrial meridian. Brande. 

J8®» “ This substantive was, till within these few 
years, universally pronounced with the accent on the 
last syllable, like the verb ; but, since Johnson and 
Lowth led the way, a very laudable desire of regu- 
lating and improving our language has given the 
substantive the accent on the first syllable, according 
to a very general rule in the language ,* but this has 
produced an anomaly in pronunciation, for which, in 
xny opinion, the accentual distinction of the noun and 
verb does not make amends : if we place the accent 
on the first syllable of the noun, the ey in the last 
must necessarily be pronounced like ey in barley, 
eUomey, journey, dec. Notwithstanding, therefore, 
this accentuation has numbers to support it, I think 
it but a short-sighted emendation, and not worth 
adopting. All oar orthoepists pronounce the verb 
with the accent on the last, except Penning, who 
accents the first. Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Scott, Mr. Nares, 
!Dr. Ash, Ferry, and Entick [and Todd] accent the 
first syllable of the noun ; but Dr. Johnson and Bailey, 
the original lexicographers, accent the last.” Walker, 

Syn.— See Prospect, Retrospect. 

SUR-VEY^AL (sur-va'?il), n. Survey. Barrow, 

f SyR-VEY'ANCB (-va'-), n. Survey. Chaucer, 

SUR-VEY'JNG (sur-va'jng), p, a. Overlooking; 
'examining ; — employed in measuring land ; as, 
** A surveying party.” 

Surveying v/heel, a perambulator. Mutton, 

fiUE-VEY'lNG (sur-va'jng), n. The act or the art 
of finding the boundaries and superficial extent 
of any portion of the earth’s surface, or of find- 
ing its contour. Brands. 

Geodesic surveyings a branch of surveying compris- 
ing all the operations of surveying based on the 
sapposition of the earth being spheroidal, or in which 
the curvature of the earth is taken into account ; 
geodesy. This branch includes maritime or nautical 
surveying. — Plane surveying, a branch of surveying 
comprising all the operations of surveying based on 
the supposition of the surface of the earth being a 
plane, — applicable only to limited portions of the 
earth’s surface. — Toposrraphical surveying, a branch of 
suiveymg comprising all operations incident to finding 
the contour of a portion of the earth’s surface and the 
various methods of representing it on a plane. Da,^P, 

SVR-VEY'QR (svr-va'or), n, 1. One who surveys 
or oversees ; an overseer ; a supervisor. 

Were not madnesa, then. 

To make the fox surveyor of the 'fold? Shak, 

2, One who measures land. Arhuthnot, 

3i A superintendent and director of the in- 


spectors, weighers, gaugers, and measurers of a 
port in the IT. S. custom-houses ^ Bartlett. 

4. An engineer’s assistant. Simmonds, 

SyR-VEY'QR-g^EN'JgR-AL, fi, I, A chief officer 
of the customs, * Simmonds. 

2, An officer having charge of the survey^ of 
the public lands of a district. [U. S.] Davies, 
SUR-VEY'OR-SHIp (sur-va'or-ship), n. The state 
or the office of a surveyor. Johnson. 

fSUR-VIEW' (sur-vu'), v. a. To overlook; to 
have in view ; to survey, Spenser. 

t SUR-VIEW' (sur-vu'), 7i. 1. Survey. Satiderson, 

2. A revisal*; a revision. Milton. 

t syR-VI§E', V. a. [Fr. sur, over, and viser, to 
lo'ok.] To look over ; to view. B. Jonsoti. 
SyR-Vi'VAL, n. The act of surviving, or out- 
living ; s’urvivorship. Chapman. 

SUR-Vl'VANCE, n. [Fr.] Survivorship. Bvdk. 
SyR-Vi'VAN-CY, n. Survivorship, [r.] Wright. 
SyR-ViVE', V. n. [L. supervivo ; super, above, 
and vivo, to live; It. sopravvivere ; Sp, sobre- 
vivir; F”. -i*." JV. survived ; sur- 

viving, ‘iv. \ j).^ To live after the death of 
another, or after any event ; to remain alive. 

Those that survive let Borne reward with love. Shak. 

Now that he is dead, his immortal fame sunnveth, and 
flounsheth in the mouths of all people. Spenser. 

Syn.— See Outlive. 

SyR-ViVE', V. a. To exceed in duration or con- 
tinuance of life or existence ; to live after or 
beyond ; to outlive ; to live longer than. 
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SyR-Vl'VEN-CY, «- Survivorship, [r.] Clarke. 
SyR-VlV'|NG, p. a. Continuing alive ; living 
longer; outliving. 

SyR-VIV'QR, n. One who suinves. Swift. 
SyR-VlV'OB-SHiP, n. 1. The state of a survivor 
or of outliving another. Tatler. 

2. In the doctrine of life annuities, a rever- 
sionary benefit contingent up on the circumstance 
of some life or liv-cs surviving some other life or 
lives, or of the lives falling according to some 
assigned order. Brande. 

SyS-CfiP-Tl-BiL'J-TY, «. [It. sxisceUibilith ; Sp. 
susceptibilidad ; Fr. smceptibiliU.'l The quality 
of being susceptible ; capability of admitting or 
receiving, particularly of admitting or receiving 
influences; sensibility; impressibility, 

Susceptihitity of occasional pleasure. Johnson. 

the • 'IS . ' i.'v'i '•!>'<■ *. M»* -b r'*'‘s 
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SyS-C:fiP'Tl-BLE [su8-s6p'te-bl, ;??. W. P. J. F. Ja. 
K. Sm . ; sils'sep-te-bl, Entic/c], a. [It. suscetti- 
bile ; Sp. <S| Fr. susceptible; — from L. suscipto, 
to undertake ; sieb, under, and capio, to take.] 
Capable of admitting, or predisposed to admit, 
sensations, influences, or affections of any kind; 
susceptive; sensitive; impressible. 

This is the time most mcejpti&te of lasting impressions. JSocile. 

Oluldren’s minds are narrow, and usually susceptible of but 
one thought at once. Locke. 

Blow with empty words the susc^tibJe flame. Prior. 

;5^“Dr. Johnson says Prior has accented this 
word improperly on the first syllable. To winch 
observation Mr. Mason adds, « Perhaps it is Johnson 
who has improperly placed the accent on the second 
syllable.’ If Mr. Mason were asked why, perhaps 
he would be puzzled to answer.” Walker. 

SyS-CfiP'TJ-BLE-NjlSS, n. The quality of being 
susceptible ; susceptibility. Todd. 

SUS-CfiP'Tl-BLY, ad. In a susceptible manner; 

so as to be susceptible. , Scott. 

t SUS-c£p'TIQN, n. [L. smcejpiio.'] The act of 
taking. ** Smeeption of baptism.” Bp. Taylor. 

SyS-CEP'TfVE, a. [It. suscettivo ; Sp. sttscepUvoJ\ 
Capable of admitting; susceptible. 

Our nature Is so susceptive of errors on all sides. Watts. 

SyS-CfiP'TlVE-NlSS, n. The quality of being 
susceptive; susceptibility. Johnson, 

S'&S-C^P-TIv'I-TY, n. Susceptibility; suscep- 
tiveness. [r.] ’ Wollaston. 

sys-OfiP^TQR, w. JL.] One who undertakes:— 
a godfather. [r.J PuUer. 

syS-ClP'I-^lN-cy, Reception. [».] Bailey. 


sys-ClP'J-?NT, n. One who admits or receives ; 
a recipient, [r.] Bp. Taylor. 

SUS-cIp'J-:enT, a. J]L. smdpio, sttsdpiens, to 
undertake, to admit.] Receiving; admitting. 
** Suscipient matter.” [r.] Barrow. 

t sDs'C{-TATE, V. a. [L. suscito, susdtatus.Ji To 
rouse ; to excite ; to animate. Sir T. Blyot. 

t SIJS-CI-TA'TIQN, [Fr.] The act of rousing 
or exciting ; anijnation. Pearson. 

StJs'LJK, n. {Zool.) See SousLiK. Clarke. 

SyS-PECT', V. a. [L, suspido, suspectus; sub, 
under, and spedo, to look, to view ; It. sospet^ 
tar's ; Sp. sospectar ; Fr. suspecter."] \i. sus- 
pected ; pp. SUSPECTING, SUSPECTED.] 

1. To imagine or apprehend, upon slight 
grounds or upon none at all, and g^enerally 
through doubt, fear, or jealousy ; to mistrust. 

Nothing makes a man suspect much more than to know 
little; and therefore men should remedy suspicion by pro- 
oui mg to know more. Bacon. 

2. To imagine guilty, without positive proof. 

Some ” ' is’rl ’ c -in-V ’ > ti'"/ body and extension are the 

same tlrii ' ■ u*'* •■'r' . o Mgnmcation of words, which 

I would not suspect them or, they having so severely con- 
demned the philosophy of others. Locke. 

3. To doubt the honor, sincerity, or fidelity 
of ; jto distrust ; not to have confidence in. 

Him Dido now with blandishment detains; 

But I suspect the town where Juno reigns. Dryden. 

4. To hold to be uncertain ; to doubt. 

I cannot forbeai a story, which is so well attested that 1 
have no manner of reason to suspect the truth lotit}.Addi$on. 

Syn. — See Doubt. 

SUS-PECT'j V. n. To imagine §uilt or wrong ; to 
be suspicious ; to have suspicion. 

If I suspect without cause, ... let me bo your jest. Shak. 
t syS-P:&CT', a. 1. Doubtful ; uncertain. Glanvill. 

2. Suspected; liable to suspicion. 

What I can do or offer is suspect. Milton. 

f SyS-PECT', «. Suspicion, Shak. 

SyS-PfiCT'A-BLE, a. That may be suspected or 
‘distrusted ; liable to suspicion. Cotgrave. 

“ This word is much wanted j for, without it, 
we have only suspicious to exfiress * prone to suspects 
and ‘ liable to be suspected,’ ideas widely different.” 
JLarcs. 

SyS-PfiCT'jpD, p, a. Doubted ; mistrusted. 

syS-PfiCT'^D-LY, ad. So as to be suspected ; in 
a manner to excite suspicion. Bp. Taylor. 
syS-PfeCT'ED-NJ^SS, n. The state of bein^ sus- 
pected or doubted. Dr. Robinson. 

syS-PfiCT'^lR, n. One who suspects. Beau. ^ FI, 
SyS-PfiCT'P'O^L, a. Apt to suspect ; mistrustful ; 

distrustful; suspicious, [r.] Bailey. 

t sys-PfiC'TION, «, [L. suspectio.'\ Suspicion ; 
mistrust; distrust; doubt. Gascoigne. 

t SUS-P£C'TIOyS-N£SS, n. The sta.te of being 
suspicious ; suspiciousness. Berners. 

t syS-PfiCT'L^SS, a, 1, Not suspecting. Herbert. 

‘2. Not suspected. Beau. ^ FI. 

syS-PlJND', V. a. [L. suspendo ; sub, under, and 
pendo. to hang ; It. sospendere ; Sp. suspender ; 
Fr. suspendre.] [i. suspended ; pp. suspend- 
ing, SUSPENDED.] 

1. To make to hang ; to make to depend from 
any thing ; to hang. 

It is reported by Ruflinus, that In the temple of Serapis 
there was an ii*on chariot suspended by loadstones. Browne, 

2. To make to depend on ; — followed by on or 
upmi. 

Gf'd hith ir th'* s<.| 4 pmrA fvie of eter- 

;i‘i 1 li!i‘ iipo'i Eh B conclir "n •-] ..! aiT'ii ii: ..I'mIumico :ir<l ho- 
l.i »*-> IT J'H* T.c r\-t\\ -i.i'l' I .1*1 i‘(* i!*i* J orj Idlotson. 

3. To keep undetermined ; to hold in uncer- 
tainty ; to withhold. 

A man may sutspend his choice from being determined for 
r-a?'i«r'!t+hf‘ till he has examined whether 
it bi rr!*|!.' M i* :o nuke him happy or no. Locke, 

4. To make to stop for a while ; to hinder 
from proceeding or operating; to interrupt; to 
delay ; to stay. “ I suspend their doom.” Milton. 
They can suspend this prosecution in particular cases. Locke. 

The guard nor fights nor flies; their fate, so near. 

At once suspends their courage and their fear. JOeidtam. 


5. To debar for a time from the execution of 
an office, or the enjoyment of a revenue or of 
any privilege. 

Good men should not be stumended from the exercise of 
thw minh^. Sanderson. 


The Bishop of Xondon was summoned for not 
Dr. Sharp. 
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SUSPEND 


si'S-rfiND^ V, n. To stop payment. Simmondt, 

sys-PEND'Jgm, n. 1. One ^ho, or that which, 
suspends, delays, or debars. Mdunta^u. 

3. pl> Straps passing over the shoulders to 
hold up pantaloons ; braces; gallowses. 

syS-PtoD'lNG, n. Suspension. More* 

StJS-P^lN-SA'TION, n. A temporary cessation. 
“ A sttspensaiion of the laws,” Mansjield. 

SyS-PJBNSE% n. [L. suspensm\ Sp. mspensoi 
'Fr. mspense."] 

1. The state of being uncertain ; uncertainty ; 
indetermination ; indecision ; doubt. 

While ft great event is in su^ense^ the action warms, and 
the very sw^en^r, made np of hope and tear, maintains no 
unpLcasing agitation in the mind. Bohngiiroke* 

3. Stop in the midst of two opposites. 

For thee the Fates, severely kind, ordain 
A cool suspense from pleasure or from pain. Pope. 

3. (Laio.) A suspension or temporary cessa- 
tion of a man’s right, as when a rent, &c., ceases 
in consequence of the unity of possession of 
the rent, &c. Bouvier. Whishaw. 

Syn. — See Doubt. 

Sys-PENSE', o. 1. Held from proceeding. 

The great light of day yet wants to run 

Much of his race though steep, suspense in heaven, 

Held by thy voice. Milton. 

2. Noting doubt, uncertainty, or indecision. 

This said, he sat; and expectation held 

His looks suspense. Milton. 

t Sys-PENSE'LY, ad. Doubtfully. Sales. 

SyS-PJEN-aj-BlL'I-TY, n. Susceptibility of being 
suspended. Wright. 

syS-PfiN'SJ-BLE, a. Capable of su^ension ; 
that may be suspended. Coleridge. 

BUS-PfiN'SIQN (sys-pen'shun), n. [L. siispensio ; 
'It. so^ensione ; Sp. Fr- sitspension.'\ 

1. The act of suspending, or the state of 
being suspended ; pendency ; dependency. 

True and formal crucifiacion is often named by the general 
word suspension. Pearson. 

2. The act of keeping in suspense or indeter- 
mination. ** Suspension of any desire-” Locke. 

3. The act of delaying or stopping for awhile ; 
a hindering from proceeding; interruption; 
temporary cessation ; delay ; intermission ; stay. 

It is evident that it requires a suspenaion of the or^nwy 
business of the world, Pp. Horslep. 

4. The act of restraining one for a time from 
the exercise of his duties, rights, or power ; tem- 
porary privation of an office or its emoluments, 
“The clerk incurred suspension.** Johnson. 

SuspemoTna may stop, and degradations cut off, the use or 
exercise of power before gdven? but voluntarily it is not in 
the power of man to separate and pnll asunder what God by 
his authority coupleth. Hooker. 

5. {Mm.') Act of retaining in any chord some 
note or notes of the preceding chord. Moore. 

6. {Scot. Lavs.) That form of law by which the 
effect of a sentence condemnatory, that has not 
yet received execution, is stayed or postponed, 
till the cause be again considered, Erskine. 

7. {Chem,.) The state of solid particles held 

undissolved in a liquid and separable from it by 
filtration, Sohlyn. 

Points of suspensiovL, (Meoh.') those joints m the 
axis or beam of a balance where the weights are ap- 
plied, or from which they are suspended. JSutton. — 
Suspension of armSy {Md.) a short truce which con- 
tending parties agree upon. MU. 

syS-PjBN'SIQN— BElDglE, n. A bridge 'resting on 
chains or ropes thrown over fixed supports. 

“ Svspensim-biridges are of two kinds : — 1st, 
those in which the weight of the roadway is &as> 
pended by vertical rods, wire-ropes, &c., to chains or 
cables, which, passing over high piers, hang in cate- 
nary curves between mem, and are drmly fastened to 
abutments : — 2d, those in which the roadway is sus- 
pended from rigid abutting arches of wood or iron, or 
both combined.” Simmonds. 

syS-PfiN'SlVE, a. Doubtful; uncertain. 
suspensive thoughts.” [r.] Beaumont. 

Suspensive condhtion, (Lata.) a condition wliich pre- 
vents a contract from going into operation until the 


condition has been fulfilled. 


Sys-P^N'SQR, n. [Fr. suspensoir.] (Ste^.) A 
'bandage to suspend the scrotum. Smart. 

SyS-PfiN'SO-RYj 1* Pertaining to that which 
hangs or is hung ; hanging ; depending. 


The crowns and garlands of the ancients were , . .pensile 
oxsw^nsory. Browne. 

2. Doubtful ; uncertain, [r.] 

Su^eTisoiT/ond timorous assertions. Browne. 

syS-PfiN'SO-RY, n. {Surg.) A bandage for sup- 
porting the scrotum. Hohlyn. 

t SfS’S'PI-CA-BLE, a. Liable to suspicion. More. 

Sys-PP'CIJSIN'-CY (sus-plsh'en-se), n. The quality 
of being suspicious ; suspiciousness, [r.] 

A stispiciency of the want of grace. Hopkins. 

syS-Pl"CigN (si.is-iusli'uti), n. [L. stispicto ; It. 
'$ospezione\ Sp. sosjtechoi Fr. sttspicion.'] The 
act of suspecting, or the state of being sus- 
pected, imagination or belief, genermly of 
something ill; di'^trust; mistrust; doubt. 

Suspicion always haunts the guilty mind. Shak. 

Suspicion may he excited by some kind of accusation^^not 
F"PP''rt(“* •“""»* ert con viefion, but sufficient 

tc i'o .)*«' i c ro < ' * to Cogan. 

Syn. — See Doubt. 

t sys-pl "CION (si?s-pish'un), t?. fit. To suspect; 
to mistrust ; to doubt. South, 

sys-pl"ci0ys (sus-pish'us), a. [L. sicspiciosus; 
It. sospicios^ ; S*p. sospecho^o.)^ 

1. Noting or indicating suspicion or fear. 

We hrve *•. '''*'1 countenance, 

often t -n. * ig -oi. ' i*.. lv I.ii*.* . Stoift. 

2. Cherishing or disposed to cherish suspi- 
cion ; inclined to suspect ; given to suspicion ; 
inclined to imagine ill ; jealous ; distrustful. 

Through this a cave was dug with vast expense; 

The work it seemed of some sm.^iciows pnnee. Dryden. 

3. Liable to suspicion; calculated to excite 
suspicion ; giving reason to imagine ill. 

His life 

Private, unaetn c, cn.l'n contemplative, 

Little 'i'f^jiciou'. to anv thi nr juiZxon. 

Syn. — See Distbustful, Jhalous. 

Sy S-PI"CIOUS-LY (sus-pish^us-1?), ad. In a suspi- 
cious manner ; so as to raise suspicion. Sidn&y. 

SyS-Pl"OIoyS-NESS (sus-pisli'us-nes), n. 1. Ten- 
dency to suspicion ; disposition to suspect ; a 
suspicious disposition. 

SuspieiousMss ifl as great an enemy to wisdom as too much 
creduhly. Fuller. 

2. Liability to be suspected ; as, “ The sm- 
pidousness of a man^s behavior.*’ 

SyS-Pl^R^iL, n. [L. suspire., to draw a deep 
breath;* sub, under, and ^irOy to breathe.] 

1, A spring of water passing under ground 

towards a conduit. Chambers. 

2. A breathing-hole or ventiduct. Chambers. 

SOS-PI-RA'TION, n. [L. suspiratio ; smpiro, to 
sigh.] The 'act of suspiring, or fetching the 
breath deep ; a sigh ; a murmur. Shak. 

sys-PiRE*, V. 7u [L. suspiro; suby under, and 
‘spiro, to breathe.] p. suspired ; pp. suspir- 
ing, SUSPIRED.] 

1. To sigh ; to fetch the breath deep ; to 

breathe hard and auffibly. Shak. 

2. To breathe ; to respire, Shak. 

t sys-PIRE^ n, A sigh ; a deep breath. Massinger. 

t syS-PiRED' (sys-plrd^, p. a. Desired or ivished 
for earnestly ; longed for. WoUon. 

SyS-TAIN' (sus-t5u0, V. a. [L. sustineo'y svhy 
under, and ifeneo, to hold; it. sostmere\ Sp. 
sostemr ; Fr. so^enir^ [i. sustained ; pp. 
sustaining, sustained.] 

L To bear; to holdup; to keep from drop- 
ping, sinking, or falling ; to uphold ; to support. 

The largeness and lightness of her wings and tail su^am 
her without lassitude. ^ More. 

Vain is the force of man 

To crush the pillars that the pile sustain. Dryden. 

2. To support; to maintain; to nourish. 

My labor will sustain me. Milton. 

If he have no comfortable expectations of another life to 
sustain him under the evils in this world, he is of all features 
the most misei able. Tillobon. 

3. To suffer ; to bear ; to endure ; to undergo. 

Shall Tumus then such endless toil susiain? Bryden. 

4. (Mus.) To continue, as notes, through 

their whole power or length. Moore. 

Syn. — A person maintains whzX he has in hand, 
and sustains what is laid on him. Sustain a load, an 
attack, a loss, or an injury; Tnaintam a position, 
assertion, or character; support a burden, a family, 
or person in want. 

t sys-TAIN', ». A sustainer. MiUon. 
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SWAB 

Sl'S-TAIN'A-BLE, a. That may be 
or upheld ; supportable. 

SyS-TAIN'JglK, n. One who, or that which, sus- 
tains or supports ; a supporter. Chapman. 

fSUS-TAIN'MJgNT, n. Support; sustenance. 

Hunting , . . was their only sustmnmstU. Milton. 

SUS-TAL'TIC, n. [Gr. avcrraXrtieiSs ; av<rri3.Zco, to 
draw together, to shroud.] Mournful ; affect- 
ing *, pathetic ; plaintive, [r.] Wright. 

sGs'T^:-NANCE, n. [Old Fr. soustenande.'] 

1. Support ; maintenance , subsistence. 

Tho'C '.-'i'* o-r ■’-f’ -"rir*- m tortile stwfe- 

i.fjt'c <• .• •, Jv,'.''' loc!, ".’ly sorts of rai- 

Of' .•<“<■. ‘.'ktM'" " Hooker. 

3. That which sustains life ; food ; provisions. 

The shenfFs of Hereford and Essex were commanded . . . 
to prevent all sustenanf.e to be brought to lixm. Drayton. 

Syn. — See Living. 

t syS-TEN'TA-CLE, n. [L. smtentaculwn.'\ Sup- 
port; maintenance; sustenance. More. 

SC^S-TyN-TA'TION, w. ]Jj. smtentatw % It. soa- 
te7itazione ; Sp. sustentacion ; Fr. sustentationSl 

1. The act of sustaining ; support. 

Tlua sustentation of so heavy a body. Boyle. 

2. The use of food or victuals. Browne. 

3. Maintenance ; subsistence ; sustenance. 

The suBfentaiion of our bodies Search. 

t SU-syR-RA'TION, «. [L. susutratio.^ A whis- 
pering; a soft murmur. Bailey. 

Sti'TILE (sd'til), a. [L. sxdilis', stco, to^ sew.] 
Done by seuring or stitching; sewed; stitched. 

Half the rooms are adorned with a kind of sutQe pictoiKB, 
which imitate tapestry. Mter. 

stTT'I.yR, 71 . [Dut. zoetelaar.'] A person who 
follows an army as a seller of provisions and 
liquors. Shak. Dryden. 

StJT'LlNG-WfiNCH, ». A female sutler. Addisofu, 

SUITOR, n. A sirup made from the juice of the 
pitahaya, or Cereus giga7xt&us. [U. S.j Bartlett. 

SUT^TEE n. [Sansc. sati, pure.] A word de- 
noting a chaste wife, or one who hums herself 
on her husband’s funeral pile, and applied by 
the Bramins to various rites of religious purifi- 
cation; — but it is commonly used for the vol- 
untary self-immolation of a ividow on the fu- 
neral pile of her husband. Brande. 

SyT-TEB'ISM, n. The practice of self-immola- 
tion by widows on the funeral piles of their de- 
» ceased husbands, — See Suttee. Ec. Rev. 

■ sf^T^TLE, n. Goods after tare, and before tret, 
' has been deducted. Simmonds. 

St)’T'TLE, a. Applied to weight after tare has 
been deducted, and before tret. Crabb. 

* SUT'y-RAL, a. Pertaining to, having, or resem- 

bling a 'suture or sutures. Hooker. 

StJT'y-RAT-jpD, a. Stitched or sewed t^ether ; 
united by sewing. Smith, On Ukt Age. 

^ SUT'yEE (siitVur)? n. [L. sutura ; suo, to sew ; 

It. § Sp. sutura ; Fr. suture.] 

^ L (Surg.) The act or the operation of closing 
the lips of a wound by sewing, Shap>. 

> 2. (Anat.) The immovable articulation which 
unites the bones of the cranium and face. 

' Tlie sutures of the skull are abolished in old age. Arbtfthnot. 

3. (Bot.) The line of junction of oonti^oua 

‘ parts grown together. Gray. 

4. {Ent.) The line at which the elytra meet, 

and are sometimes confluent. Bratide, 

STJT'yRED (sut’urd), a. Connected by a snture ; 

* sewed. ** A sutured crust.” Eennant. 

* SU'UM CVI^QUE C-kl'kwe). [L-, to every one 

his ovm.] Give to every one his due. Scudamore, 

. SU’Z®-RAIN, n. [Ft., a lord paramount.] A 
X feudal lord or baron. Ec. Rev. Hallam. 

* Sfj^Z?-RlIN-TY, n. [Fr. suzeraineU.] The office 

> or the authority of a suzerain, or the lord para- 

* mount; lordship; sovereignty. H. Brit. Rep. 

1 SWAB (sw!Sb), n. [Sw. iSvo&.] 1. A kind of mop 
used for cleaning floors, decks, &c. 

. 2 {Surg.) A piece of sponge or rag attached 

hard; § z; ^ as gz.— THIS, this. 
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SWANPAN 


to a rod, used for cleansing the mouth of the 
sick, or for applying rememal agents to deep- 
seated parts. DungUs(m, 

3. t A cod of beans or pease, &c. Bailey, Ash, 

SWAB (sw5b), V, a. [A. S. swebhan ; Dut. zv>ah- 
heren ; Ger. schwabbern ; Sw. svdbla,'] h. 
SCABBED ; pp, SWABBING, SWABBED.] To 
clean with a mop or swab, as a deck. Skelvock, 

SWAB'B^R (swbb'ber), n. One who swabs. Shak, 

SWAB'BJgR (swSb^ber), v, a. To swob. Bosworth, 

SWAD(8w5d[),n. 1. Apeascod. [Local, Eng.] Todd, 

2. t* A squab, or short, fat person. B, Jonson, 

3, A large quantity. [Local, U. S.] Bartlett, 

SWAD'DLB (swSd'dl), v. a, [Dim. of swathe, 
Barclay, — See Swathe.] [i. swaddled ; pp, 

SWADDLING, SWADDLED.] 

1. To swathe ; to bind or wrap in clothes, as 
new-born children. 

They immediately becan to swaddle, me up in my night- 
govm -with long pieces of linen. Speetator. 

2. t To beat ; to cudgel ; to flog. Harrington, 

SWAD^DLE (swSd'dl), n. Swaddling-clothes. 

Upon that [they] ordered me to be carried to one of their 
houses, and put tooed in all my swaddles, Addison, 

SWAD'DLING (swSd'dling), n. That in which one 
is swaddled or swathed. Drummond, 


SWAD'DLING— BAND, ) (swSd'dljng-), n. Cloth 

SWAD^DL|NG-CL6th, > wrapped round a new- 

SWAD'DL1NG-CL5^T, ) child. Spenser, 

SWAg, V. n. [“ Perhaps from the A. S. Wdegan^ 
to weigh.’* RiehardsonI\ \i, swagged ; pp. 
SWAGGING, SWAGGED.] To sink down by its 
weight ; to hang heavy ; to sag, Wotton, 

SWAG,n. An unequal, hobbling motion. Francis, 

SWAg'-BSl-LIED {“l»d), a. Having a large pro- 
jecting belly ; pot-bellied. 

Your swag-beUied Hollander. Shak, 

SWAg'-b£l-LY, n, {Med,) A large tumor de- 
veloped in the abdomen, and which is neither 
fluctuating nor sonorous. Dunglison. 

SWA§^E, n, A particular kind of anvil, of vari- 
ous forms, on which to hammer metallic plates 
into given patterns. Wright, 

SWA<J^E, V, a. To fashion upon a swage. Wright, 

t SWA<5^E, V, a. To soften ; to assuage. 

Nor 'ranting power to mitimte and swage. 

With solemn touches, troubled thoughts. MUon. 

t SWA^-E, v.n. To abate *, to assuage. Barret. 

SWAg'S^IR, V. n, [From Dut. swaddenm, to make 
a noise, or from A. S. swegan^ to sound. Skinner. 
— *“It may be from stoag, to weigh.” Richard^ 
son, — See Swag, v, seems a frequent- 

ative from to sway,^' Barclay, — See Sway, v. a.'] 

[i. SWAGGERED ; pp. SWAGGERING, SWAG- 
GERED.] To bluster ; to bully ; to be insolent ; 
to act the bully or braggadocio. 

[He] scarcely deinied to set a toot on CTOund, 

But swaggered like a lord about his h^l. JOryden. 

SWAg'G^R, V. a. To bully ; to influence or sub- 
due by blustering or threats. 

He would swagger the boldest man into a dread. Sw^, 

SWAg'G^R, n. A bluster ; a boastful manner. 

The butcher is stout, and he values no swagger, Smft. 

SWAg^G^IR-^R, 71. One who swaggers ; a blus- 
terer ; a bully ; a turbulent fellow. Skak. 

SWAg'G]6iR-1ng, n. Act of blustering ; bravado. 

GlanviU. 

S wAg'GYj Hanging by its weight ; swagging. 

Hia swaggy end prominent belly. Brotrne, 

SWAIN (swan), n, [Goth, sveini A. S. swan; 
Dan. svend; Sw. sven; Icel. sveinn. — Scot, 
swanct swayn,"] 

1. A young man ; a pastoral youth. Spenser, 

The conscions rejoicing in the sight. 

Eye the blue vault, and bless the useful light. Pope. 

2. A rustic; a peasant; a clown; a hind. SJiak, 

3. A lover ; a suitor ; a wooer- Smart, 

t SWAIN'ISH, a. Rustic ; ignorant. Milton. 

SWAIN'M6TE, n, [A. S. swang^ a .swain, and 
mote, a meeting. — Low L. swanimotum?^ (For- 
est Daw,) A court relating to matters of 


forest held before the verderors, as judges, hy 
the steward of the court, thrice in the year, the 
swains or freeholders within the forest composing 
the jury ; — also written sweinmote, Blackstone, 

SWAIP, 17 . n. To walk proudly : — to sweep. 
[North of Eng.] Todd, 

SWALE, V, n, [A. S. swcelan, swelan, eelan, to 
set on fire, to bum ; aid, Are , Ger. schwelen, 
to burn slowly ; Icel. Sbcela, to smoke, to suffo- 
cate.] [e. swaled; pp, swaling, swaled.] 
To waste or blaze away ; to melt, as a candle ; 
to sweal. Wtckhffe, 

SWALE, V. a, 1. To consume ; to sweal. Congrece, 

2. To singe or burn. [Local, Eng.] ^ose, 

SWALE, n. 1. A low place: — shade, in opposi- 
tion to sunshine. [Local, Eng.] Forby, 

2. A gutter in a candle. [Local, Eng.] Wright, 

3. A vale or valley; a tract ot low land, 

[Local, U. S. & Eng.] Wright, Bartlett, 

t SWAL'L^IT (swbl'let), n, [Sw. sfoaU, swell of 
the sea.] Among tin-miners, water breaking 
in upon the miners at their work. Bailey, 

SWAL'LOW (awol'lo), n. [A. S. syplewe ; Dut. 
zwaluw ; Ger. schioalhe ; Dan. svale ; Sw. ^ Icel. 
svala,^ ^ u'.icratory.paccrrn'' bird of 

the family Huvi.at.itnt'*. j*.nd’paiti(*;..Mly of the 
genus Htrundo, of which the common chimney 
or house swallow’ {Hirundo rustica) is the type, 
but which includes several other common spe- 
cies, as the bam swallow {Hirundo rt^a), a na- 
tive of America, the sand-martin, or bank-swal- 
low {Hirundo Hparia\ &c. Baird, 

jQSr Swallows are all distinguished for dense plu- 
mage, length of wing, foiked tails, velocity of lliplit, 
and for passing moieof their time upon the wing than 
almost any other birds. Baird, 

The swaHoWrt murderer of the bees small. Chaucer, 

The swaUow follows not summer more willingly than we 
your lordship. Shak, 

SWAL'LOW (swdl'ia), V. a, [A. swelgan, stoiU 
gan ; Dut. swelgen, to swallow ; Ger. schwelgen, 
to swill, to gormandize ; Dan. sviidge, to swal- 
low ; Sw. sedHa ; Icel. svelgia, to devour. — Ir. 
slug, to swallow ; Gael, sluig, — This word is 
related to the Sw. svalgt Ger. sckwalg, Dan. 

, srcelg, IceL sfoelgr, aU signifying the throat, gul- 
let, jaws, an abyss. Boswoith,"] \i. swal- 
lowed ; pp. SWALLOWING, SWALLOWED.] 

1. To make to pass do'^vn the throat; t(' re- 
ceive, as food or drink, through the throat or 
gullet into the stomach ; — to imbibe ; to drink. 

Chewed, sioalhwed^ and digested. Shak. 

2. To absorb ; to take in ; to overwhelm, as 
waves ; to draw in and ‘submerge, as an abyss ; 
to ingulf; — usually fcllon-ed by up. 

Death is swallowed up in victory. 1 Cor, xv. 64. 

Though the yesty waves 

Confound and swallow navigation up. Shak. 

And like a whirlpool swallow her own streams. Bryden, 

3. To receive and believe without examina- 
tion or scruple ; to accept implicitly as true ; to 
let pass without question. 

Swcdlow the most palpable absurdities under pretence that 
sense and reason are not to be trusted. Search, 

4. To engross ; to appropriate ; to arrogate ; 
— commonly followed by up, 

Homer excels all the inventors of other arts in this, thot he 
has swallowed up the honor ofthoie who succeeded him. Pope. 

5. To occupy ; to employ ; to use up ; to con- 
sume ; to exhaust ; to waste. 

The necessary provision for life swaUows the greatest port 
of their time. Locke, 

Corruption swallowed what the liberal hand 
Of bounty scattered. Thomson, 

6. To engross ; to engage completely. 

The priest and the prophet have erred through strong 
drink; they are swallowed, vp of wine. Isa. xxviii. T, 

7. To take back ; to renounce ; to retract. 

TscA. Did Angelo so leave her? 

Duke. Left her in her tears, and dried not one of them 
with his comfort; <mall<»ned his vows whole, pretending in 
her dlscovenes of dishonor. Shak, 

SWAL'LOW (swgl'16), n, 1. The throat : the 
gullet. Toohe, 

2. Voracity ; a gluttonous appetite. 

Galled to account for his ungodly sicnZtoio in gorging down 
the estates of helpless widows and orphans. South. 

3. A gulf ; a whirlpool. Chaucer, Fdbyan, 

4 As much as is swallowed at once. Smart, 

SWAL'LOW-ilR (swJSl'lo-^r), n. One who swal- 
lows ; a glutton. ‘ Tatter, I 


! SWAL'LOW-HAwk, n. {Omith.) A bird allied 
to the kite ; Elanus malanopterm, Baird. 

SWAL'LpW-TAIL (sw81'Io-tal), n. 1. {Bot.) A 
species of willow. Bacon, 

2. (Fort,) An outwork which is narrower 

towards the fortified place than towards the 
country. Stocgueler, 

3. {Mech.) A mode of dove-tailing. Crabh. 

SWAL'LQW-TAIL-COAT, n, A body coat with 
pointed* skirts. Simmonds, 

SWAL'LOW-TAILED, a, {Mech.) Dove-tailed. 

Swallow’-tailed hawk, (Ormth.) an accipitral bird 
common in the south of the United States : JSTaucle- 


common in the south 
•ms fiiTcatus, 


I States j JSTaucle- 
Baird, 


SWAL'LOW- WORT (swSl'lo-wiirt), n {Bot.) The 
name or plants of the genus Ascleptas. Lemdon. 

SWAM, i, from swim. See Swim. 

SWAMP (swdmp), n, [M. Goth, swamms, a 
sponge ; A. S. swam, a iungus ; Ger. schwamm, 
a sponge, a fungus ; Dut. zwam, a mushroom ; 
Dan. ^ Sw. svamp, a sponge.] Low ground 
saturated with water ; wet, spongy land ; a quag- 
gy? boggy place ; a marsh ; a bog; a morass. 
Where wild Oswego spreads her swamps around. Goldsmith. 

A swamp difiers irom a bog and a marsh in producing 
trees and shrubs, nhile the latter produce only herbage, 
plants, and mosses. m. Bncy. 

SWAMP (swUinp), v, a, [t. SWAMPED ; swamp- 
ing, SWAMPED.] 

1. To vhelm, as in a swamp ; to ingulf. 

2. {Naut,) To upset, as a boat, in the water. 

Simm07ids, 

3. To entangle inextricably in difficulties; to 

embarrass; to overpower. Macaulay, 

He invested a large sum of money in land speculations, 
which swamped him, i. c. ruined him. BartleU. 

SWAMP'-CAB'BAPB, n, {Bot.) Skunk-cabbage ; 
Symphaarpus foetidm, Dunglison. 

SWAMP’-H6N'^:Y.sCrC-KLE, n, {Bot.) A name 
given to Azalea viscosa, a species of false honey- 
suckle, and to its varieties, growing in swamps, 
and having clammy, fragrant flowers. Gray, 

SwXmP'-LO'CVST-TREE, n, {Bot.) A decidu- 
ous leguminous tree, growing in North America; 
water locust ; Gleditschia monosperma. Loudon, 

SWAMP'— ORB (swbmp'Sr), n, {Min.) Ore found 
in a swamp or morass ; bog-ore. Smart. 

SWAMP'-PiNK (swSrop'pInk), n, {Bot.} The 
swamp-honeysuckle. Bigelow, 

SWAMP'-SAS'SA-FRAs, n, {Bot.) A name ap- 
plied to a small Noith American tree growing 
in moist, swampy ground, having a bitter, aro- 
matic bark, fragrant, cream-colored flowers, and 
red berries ; Magnolia glauca ; — called also 
white laurel, beaver-tree, and sweet-hay, Loudon, 

'SWAMP'y (swdm'pe), a. Of the character of a 
swamp; low, wet, and spongy; undrained; 
boggy; fenny. “ ground.” Dampier. 

SWAN (swSn), [A. S. swan ; Dut. zwaan ; Ger. 

' by 

the great length Common swan, 

of its neck, its graceful movement on the water, 
its close, thick, soft plumagje, and, in nearly all 
the species, by its snowy whiteness, except when 
young. — See CTONiNjB. Baird. 

The swan, with arched neck 

Between her white wings mantlingprondlytrows 

Her state with oary feet. Milton, 

SWANG, n. A fresh piece of green swarth, lying 
in a bottom, among arable or barren land : — a 
swamp ; a bog. [Local, Eng.] HalUweU. 

SWANK'Y, n. An active or clever young fellow; 
— called also swank [Scot.] Jamieson, 

SWAN'-LIKE (sw6n'-), a. Resembling a swan. 

Let music sound while he doth make his choice; 

Then, it he lose, he makes a su an-like end. Shok. 

SWAN'pAn (swiSn'plin), n. A Chinese instrument 
for reckoning. Hamilton, 
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eWAN’§'-DO^N (swonz'-), M. 1. The down, or 
small, soft feathers of the swan, used in the 
manufacture of muffs, tippets, &c. Baird. 

2 A fine, soft, thin, woollen cloth. W. Ency. 

SWAN'-SKIN (swSn'-), n. 1. The skin of a swan, 
with the feathers on. Simmonds. 

imported by the Hudson Bay Company. Enff. Cyc. 

2. A kind of soft fiannel: — a very thick, 
closely woven, woollen cloth, used for the clothes 
of seamen and laborers: — a kind of woollen 
blanketing used by letter-press and copper-plate 
printers. W. Eticy. iSimmonds. 

SWAN'-f)P-P|NG (sw8n'-), n. The catching and 
taking up of swans on the Thames, performed 
annually, to mark the upper mandible; — cor- 
rupted into stoan-hopping. HaUiioell. Davis. 

t SWAP (sw5p), V. n. 1. To fall down ; to de- 
scend ; to rush violently ; to swoop. 

All suddenly she swapt adown to ground. C7iaucer. 

2. To ply the wings with a sweeping noise ; 
to strike the air with the wings ; to flap. 

When fb-vrls fly by. and with their siiappvig wings 
Beat the inconstant air. More. 


SWAP (swSp), V. a. [“To swap or swop is to 
sweepi to do any thing sweepingly.”i?fcAar<fso».] 

1. To strike with a long or sweeping stroke ; 
— sometimes followed by off. 

Swap off his head, this is my sentence. Chaucer. 

2. To exchange ; to barter ; to swop, — See 
Swop. [Colloquial or vulgar.] 

He makes me an ofler to swap his mare. JEdgeworfh. 

Like a flne lady swapping her mole fbr the mange. Sw\ft. 

SWAP (sw8p), 71. 1- t A blow; a stroke. Beau. ^ FI. 

2. A barter ; a swop. Bartlett. 

SWAP (swJSp), ad. Hastily ; with violence. “He 
did it swap** [Local and vulgar.] Joh7xson. 

SWAPE, 7 X. A long pole for raising a bucket 
firom a well ; a sw’eep ; a well-s'vveep. Clarke. 


SWARD, n. [A. S. sxveard ; Frs. swarde, skin ; 
i)ut. zwoord ; Ger. scliwarte ; Ban. svcer^ 

1. The skin of bacon. [Local.] Joh7ison. 

2. The grassy surface of land; the coat of 

grass on grass land ; turf ; sod. Davis. 

SWABD, V. n. [f. SWAKDED ; pp. swakdikg, 
SWARDED,] To become covered with sward or 
a grassy surface, as land. Mortimer. 

SWARD ~CfJT-T?R, n. A machine for bringing 
old grass-lands into tillage. Simtrtdnds. 

SWArd':5;d, i?. a. Coveied with a sward. Drake. 

SWArD'Y, a. Covered nuth a sward. Clarke. 

fSWARE, old from swear. See Swear. 

SWARF, n. The grit worn away from the grinding 
stones, used in grinding cutlery wet : — also iron 
filings. HaUiwell. Simmonds. 


SWArM, n. [A. S. swearm; But. ztaerm; Ger. 
schwarm ; Ban. svcema ; Sw. svGrm ; Icel. 
^ermr . — Formed from imitating the humming 
(Ger. summeTif to hum, to buzz) noise of a 
crowd. AdelungJ\ 

1. A cluster or great number of insects, or of 
small animals, particularly of bees migrating 
from the hive ; a collection of bees. 


Xiike many swarms of bees assembled round. 
After their hives with honey do abound. 

Or as a swarm of flies in vintage time. 


Spenser. 

Milton. 


2, A multitude; a crowd; a throng. 

This swarM of fiiir advantages. Shdk. 


Syn.— See Muetitude. 


BWARM, t?. 72-. [A..S.swearmian; Dnt. ztoermen ; 
Ger. schtodrmeiii Ban. sveermei Sw. svGrma.'] 
[». SWARMED ; pp. SWARMIITG, SWARMED.] 

1. To rise, as bees, in a body, and quit the 
hive ; to collect in a swarm, as bees. 

Like laboiing bees on a long summer*s day. 

Some sound the trumpet fbr the rest to swarm. JDrpden. 


2. To appear in multitudes or in great num- 
bers ; to crowd ; to throng. 

In crowds around the swarming people join. JDrgden. 

3. To be crowded ; to be filled or covered with 
a multitude in motion ; to be thronged. 


Her fluit-trees all unpruned. her hedges ruined. 

Her knots disordered, and her wholesome herbs _ 
Swarmmi; with caterpillars. Shttk. 


4. To abound ; to be abundant, [r.] 

The great lords of the earth who atoorm in all the deflghts 
of sense. Mierbwy. 


6. To breed multitudes. 

Wot so thick swarmed once the soil 

Bcdropped with blood of Gorgon. Milton. 

6. To climb a tree, by embracing it with the 
arms and legs. [Colloquial.] Johnson. Evans. 

SWARM, V. a. To throng; to crowd; to overrun. 

See the shores so swarmed. ffanshaw. 

S WARM'ING, n. The act of collecting in a swarm, 
as bees do. Farm. Ency. 

t S wART, n. Sward. HoUnshed, 

t SWArT, V. a. To blacken ; to darken. Brow7ie. 

fSWART, ) [M. Goth. ; A..S. sweartf 

SWARTH, S stoat ti sweort, swert; Frs. svurt; 
But. zwarf ; Ger. sehwarz ; Ban. sort ; S w. svaH.^ 
Black; dark; tawny; dusky; swarthy, [r.] 

A swarth complexion and a curled head. CSiapman. 

SWArTH, 72. A row of grass or grain cut down 
by the scythe ; a swath. — - See Swath. 

Here stretched in ranks tlie levelled ifwajths are found. Pope. 

SWArTH, n. The apparition of a person about 
to die. [North of Englai d.] Grose. 

SWArth'1-LY, ad. With a swarthy hue ; darkly ; 
duskily; taumily, Johnson. 

SWArth'J-N£SS, 72. The state of being swarthy ; 
darkness of complexion; tawniness. 

It thickens the complexion, and dyes it into an unpleas- 
hxg swarthiness. ffeltham. 

SWARTH'N?SS, 71. Swarthiness, [r.] Todd. 

SWArTH'Y, a. Bark of complexion ; black ; 
dusky ; tawny. ** A swarthy Ethiope.” Shak. 

t SWArTH'Y, V. a. To make swarthy. Cowley. 

t SWArT'I-NESS, ) Buskiness of complexion ; 
t SWART 'JN ESS, > swarthiness. Sherwood. 
t SWART'ISH, a. Somewhat dark. BulUin, 

SWART'— STAR, n. The dog-star ; — so called 
because at the time of its appearance the com- 
plexion is turned to a swait, or dark, color. 

Shades, and wanton wnds, and fishing brooks, ^ 

On whose fresh lap the suar/-<ia/ ‘•par^'v look-.. Milton. 

fSWART'Y, G. Swarthy; tawny. Burton. 

t SWARVB, V. 71. To swerve. Bpenser. 

SWASH (swSsJi), n, {Arch.') An oval figure with 
mouldings oblique to the axis of the work. [A 
cant word. Johnson Moxon. 

SWASH (swSshJ, 71. [Formed from the sound. 
Ju 7 i\us. Bldnner . — Perhaps a wash^ or col- 
lection of waters. Richardsoni\ 

1. t A blustering noise. Todd. 

2. A swasher ; a swaggerer. Wright. 

3. A dashing of water ; the splash of water. 

“ A great swash of water.” Coles. 

In Tho southern portion of the U. S. it is used, 
for a narrow channe of water within a sand -bank or 
between a sand-bank and the shore. BartUit. 

The sumh at the cast end of the bay. JiariranCs Florida. 

4. Wash; hog-wash. Tyttdale. 

SWASH (swSsh), V. n. [i. SWASHED ; pp. SWASH- 
TVn, sw ’■ -''ITD."' 

1. lo ulusterwith clatter or noise; to vapor; 
to brag ; to bully ; to bluster ; to swagger. 

Wc ’ll have a swashing and a martial outside. 

As many other mannish cowards have. Shak. 

2. To Spill or splash water about ; to shake 

water, as in a tub. Holloway. 

SWASH (sw«sh), a. Soft 
quashy. [Local, Eng.] 

SWASH'-BtJCK-?T (swbsh'-), n. The common 
receptacle of the washings of the scullery : — a 
slatternly woman. [Local, Eng.] HaUiweU, 

t SWASH'BtJOK-L^R (swJSshM, n. A swaggering 
swordsman, or ruffian ; a hully. Milton. 

SWASH'^R (swBsh'er), 72. One who swashes ; a 
blusterer ; a swaggerer ; a braggart. Shak. 

SWASH'Y (awdsh'§), a. Soft, like fruit that is too 
ripe ; sWsh. [Local, Eng.J Fegge. 

fSWAT, i. from sweat. See Sweat. Chamer. 
t SWATCH (swSch), n. A swath. Tusse7\ 

t SWATE, i. from sweat. Thomson. 

SWATH (awJSth) [sw»th, P. K. Shn. W6 . ; swilth, 


, like fruit too ripe; 

HaUiweU. 


E. ; swSth, Ja.]f n. [A. S. swathe, sweeth ; But. 
zwaad ; Ger. schwad, schwaden.) 

1. A line or row- of grass or grain as cut and 
thrown by the scythe in mowing or cradling : — 
a sweep or reach of the scythe in mowing. 


The strawy Greeks, ripe for his edge. 

Fall doTvrt before him like the mower’s swath. 


Shak. 


2, A band ; a swathe. — See Sw’ATHE. 

Long pieces of linen they folded about me, till they had 
wrapped me in above an hundred yards of swath. Guardian. 


SWATHE, V. a. [A. S. hesuefhian, beswethan , 
stietke, sucethil, a swathe.] [i. SWATHED ; pp. 
SWATHING, SWATHED.] 

1. To bind, as a child, with bands and rollers ; 
to wrap in swaddling-clothes ; to swaddle. 

Swathed in her lap the bold nurse bore him out* J>rffcten. 

2. To confine ; to enclose. 

He swathes about the swelling of the deep, 

That shines and rests as infants smile and sleep. (Jowper, 

SWATHE, «. [A. S. suethe.) A bandage or fil- 
let; a swath. C. Richardson. 


SWATH 'JNG-CLOTHE§, 7i. pi Swaddling- 
clothes ; bandages used for swathing. Dunglison. 

SWAY (swa), V. a. [A. S. wcege, a pair of scales, 
wceg, a wave ; But. zwaapen, to swing, to sway j 
Ger. sohwingm, schwexxken, to swing, to bran- 
dish ; Sw. svdnga,'] 

1. To wave or brandish in the hand ; to move 
or wield, as a sceptre ; to poise ; to balance. 
When heavy hammers on the wedge are swayed. Spfetaer. 

2. To bias ; to prejudice ; to direct or cause 
to incline to either side. 

Heaven forgive them that so much have swayed 

Your miyesty’s good thoughts away from me. Shak, 

3. To govern ; to rule ; to control ; to over- 
power ; to influence ; to guide. 

The will of man is by his reason sicaped. Shak. 

To sway the world, and land and sea subdue. Dry den. 

4. {Naut.) To hoist ; to raise. 

Sway up the lower yards. itar. Diet. 


SWAY, V. 71 . 1. To incline heavily to one side ; 
to hang heavy ; to be drawn by weight ; to swag. 

The balance noavs on our part. Bacon. 

Now sways it this way, like a mighty sea 
Forced by the tide to combat with the wind; 

Now sways it that way, like the seltsame sea 

Forced to retire by fury of the wind. Shak. 

2. To have weight or influence ; to prevail. 
The example of sundnr churches, for approbation of on 

thing, doth iitap much. Howes 

3. To bear rule ; to govern ; to reign. 

The mind I sioaj/ by, and tiie heart I bear. 

Shall never sag with doubt nor siiake with fear. 

4. To move on with a uniform and strong 
momentum, as a compact body. 

Let ns sway on, and meet them in the fleld. Sha' 


SWAY, n. 1. The swing or stveep of a weapon. 

To strike with huge, two-handed may, MilUtn 

2. Any thing moving with bulk and power. 


Are you not moved, when all thesioa?/ of earth 
Shakes like a thing unfirm? 


Shak. 


3. Weight; preponderance; turn; cast. 

Expert 

When to advance, or stand, or turn the stoay 
Of battle. MfUon. 


4. Power ; rule ; dominion ; sovereignty ; 
authority; control; ascendency; domination. 

Which shall to alt our nights and days to come 
Give solely sovereign sway and mosterdom. Shak. 

When vice prevails, and impious men hold stoay, ^ 
The post of^honor is a private station. Addison. 

5. Weight or influence on one side ; bias. 

The stoay of desires. Sidney. 

6 . A bramble-rod for thatching. HalUweU. 

Syn. — See Authority. 


SWAY'JNG, n. An injury to the back of a horse 
by violent strains or excessive burdens. Crabb. 

SWEAL,».o. \A. S. sweta7i. — See Swale.] [ 7 . 
SWEALBD ; pp. SWEALING, SWEALED-] To 
singe or bum off the hair of, as of hogs. F. Ency. 

SWEAL, V. n. [A. S. sweelan, ewdto.] To melt, 
as a candle; to swale. Johfison. 

SWEAr (swir), V, 71. [M. Goth, swaram S. 

swenan; But. zwereni Ger. schw'reni 
svcprge. to swear, svetre, to answer ; Sw. svaTyai 
Icel- svertaJ) [7 . swore ; pp. s we arin g, sworn. 
— The pret. formerly in use, is obsolete.] 

1, To affirm with an appeal to God, for the 
tmth of what is affirmed ; to utter an oath. 

But I say unto you. Swear not at rR, Matt. v. 3A 
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2 . To declare or promise upon oath j to tow. 

In sucb. a night 

Did young Lorenzo swear he loved her welL Shak. 

3. To obtest a sacred name profanely ; to take 
tiic name of God in vain ; to utter, or indulge 
in the use of, oaths, or profane language. 

One knocked at the door, and in would fare; 

He knocked fast, and often cursed and sware, Spenser. 

The swearer continues to swean tell him of his wicked- 
ness, he allows it is great, hut he continues to swear on. Odpin. 

4 . {Law.) To give evidence upon oath; to 
take an oath, judicially administered. Bouvier. 

SWEAr, V. a. 1. To utter or affirm with an ap- 
peal to God ; to declare upon oath. 

If a man . . . swear an oath to bind his soul with a bond, he 
shall not break his word, he shall do according to all that 
proceedeth out of his mouth. iviun. xxx. 2. 

2. To put to an oath ; to bind by an oath ad- 
ministered; as, “To swear a witness.” 

Let me swear you all to secrecy. Drydeju 

3. To charge upon oath. 

He swore treason agiunst his hiend. Johnson, 

4. To obtest or invoke by an oath, 

Kow, hy Apollo, king, thou sweeuTst thy gods in vain. Sltak. 

To swear w, to administer an oath of allegiance or 
fidelity to ; as to an officer, a magistrate, a soldier, &:c. 

SWEAr'JPR (swir'er), n. 1 . One who swears; 
one who calls God to witness. 

I do believe the swearer, what with me? Sheik. 

2. A profane person ; one who uses profane 
oaths ; one who indulges in profane language. 

There are liars and swearers enough to beat the honest j 
men , and hong them up. Shak. 

SWeAe'ING (swir'ing), n. 1 . The act of one who 
swears or declares upon oath. Shak, 

2. The act or the practice of using profane 
oaths ; the profane use of the name of the Beity, 

Drinkings, and swearings, and storings. Shak. 

3. The peculiar noise made by a cat when 
surprised or suddenly alarmed. Eng. Cyc, 

SWfiAT (swSt), n, [A. S. swat ; Prs. swet ; But. 
zweeti Old Ger. sueizt s\oeiz\ Ger. schwetss', 
Ban. svedf speed ; Sw. svett. Pol. svad. — 
Sansc. sitedam.l 

1 . The moisture which issues from the pores 
of the skin in consequence of heat or muscular 
exertion ; cutaneous excretion ; perspiration. 

In the sioeat of thy fh.ee sholt thon eat bread, till thou re- 
turn unto the ground. Gen. iii. 19. 

Among the solid constituents of sweat, are 
chloride of sodium, or common salt, which is most 
abundant, the lactates, butyrates, and acetates of am- 
monia and soda, phosphate of lime, Ac. MiUer, 

2 . The state of one who sweats. 

Soft on the flowery herb 1 fbund me laid 

In balmy sweat, Milton. 

3. That which causes sweat ; toil ; drudgery. 

Without sweat or endeavor. Shak, 

SWEAT (swSt), v. n. [A. S. sw?« 8 ton ; T>ViX.,zioeeten\ 
Ger, sehwitzen ; Ban. spede ; Sw. svetta. — L. 
sudo.2 [«. SWEAT, SWET, or SWEATED ; pp. 
SWEATIITG, SWEAT, SWET, OT SWEATED,] 

1 . To emit sweat ; to perspire. 

Why sweat they under burdens ? Shak, 

2. To toil ; to labor ; to drudge. 

When service sweat far duty. Shak. 

Syn. — See Perspire. 

fiW.fi AT, V. a. X, To emit by the pores ; to exude. 

For him the rich Arabia sweats her gum. Bryden. 

2. To make to sweat ; to put in a state of 
perspiration ; as, “ To siweat a patient.” 

SWfiAT'^IR, n. One who sweats. Spectator. 

SWfiAT'l-LY, ad. In a sweaty manner. Todd. 

SWfiAT^f-NfiSS, n. State of being sweaty. Ash, 

SWfiAT'ING, n. X The act of making to sweat. 

2- Moisture emitted ; perspiration : — fer- 
mentation produced in the manufacture of to- 
bacco, in the drying of hay, &o. MirrHmer. 

3, _A mode of debasing current gold coin, by 

shaking it in bags, so that a portion of the metal 
is worn off by friction. Simmond$. 

SWfiAT'lNG-BATH, n. A bath to promote per- 
spiration; a sudatory. * Merle. 

SWfiAT'iNG— Hiifi'SE, n. A house for sweating 
patients. MerU. 

BWfiAT'iifG— I r-ON (-r-pm), n. An iron used for 
scraping off sweat from horses. Smart. 


SWfiAT^tNG-R 66 M, w. X A room for sweating 
persons ; a sudatory. Clarke. 

2. A room for sweating cheese and carrying 
off the superfluous juices. Wright. 

SWEAT'ING-S!cK'N^:SS, n. (Med.) A severe, 
febrile, epidemic disease, which prevailed in 
England and some other countries of Europe, 
in the 15th and 16th centuiies : — a disease allied 
to the worst form of cholera, which occurs in 
Malvvah, India. Dungiison. 

SWfiAT'Y (swSt'te), a, X Covered with sweat ; 
moist with sweat. “ A sweaty reaper.” Milton* 

2. Consisting of sweat. 

No noisome vrhif:*6. or sweaty streama. Swift, 

3. Laborious; toilsome; difficult. 

Echoing shouts their sweaty toils attend. Mixikle. 

SWEDE, n. 1. {Geog.) Anative of Sweden. Milton. 

2. A Swedish turnip. [Colloquial,] Todd, 

SWE-D5N-BC)R'^I-AN, n. One who holds the 
doctrines taught by Swedenborg, a Swedish 
philosopher, died in 1772 , and who claimed 
to have experienced an opening of his spiritual 
sight, in 1745, to he ve had habrtual intercourse 
with the world of spirits, and to have been 
made a receiver of the angelic wisdom concern- 
ing the nature of heaven and hell, the spiritual 
sense of the Scriptures, &c.; a member of the 
New Jerusalem Church, P. Cyc. 

SWE-D^lN-B5R'<^^^-AN, a. Relating to Sweden- 
borg, or to Swedenborgianism. Brande, 

SWE-D^;N-B 6 R'^{-AN-I§M, «. The doctrines 
taught by Swedenborg. P. Cyc. 

SWED'iSH, a. Relating, oi pertaining, to Swe- 
den or to the Swedes. Percy, 

SWED'ISH, n. The Swedish language. Bosworth. 

SWED'JSH-TCR^N{P, n. (Ro^.) A kind of turnip ; 
ruta-baga ; B7*assica campestris. London, 

SWEEP, p. a, [A. S. ^apan\ Ger. schtoeifeni 
Sw. sopa.) [/. SWEPT ; pp. sweeping, swept.] 

X To brush or rub over with a broom or be- 
som ; to clean with a broom. 

W^"t hnvV- ton p'po''- '—r ore 

Ji'-.'s < ».’ 1 l, ■ ' 'M* • .'!'«,!* *.1 '1..'/, t I. 1 , ‘i.* ' > . I k 

c. I ' -• : t'.o i: .1. . 

2 , To move, clear, or drive off by a broom, or 
as by a broom ; to drive away with a long stroke ; 
to carry off with violence. 

To swe^ the dust behind the door. SheJc, 

The river of Kishon swept them away. Jvdg, v. 21. 

X have already swept the stakes. JDryden. 

3. To carry or drag with a long, swinging 
motion ; to carry with pomp ; to flourish. 

And, like a peacock, iwe^ along Ms tail. Shak. 

4 To pass over swiftly and with force. 

Then sweep they the blue waves. May. 

5. To strike wth a long, continuous stroke ; 
to brush or traverse swiftly with the fingers. 

Wrke i^to vr'C'* w,inT.f 

A". ' /c j> lii > -. • • g . IP. Pope. 

0. To rub over ; to touch in passing ; to graze. 

T^'eir lor" c*e«eerd!'»*" tm*T! 

i*". rahi. > iv'-ced nii I - 'j/piu'i f ii.t ji'-* n. Bryden. 

7, To pass over or traverse, as with the eye 
or with a telescope. 

Here let us sweegy the boundless landscape. Thomson. 

8 . {Naut,) To drag over the bottom of, as for 

an anchor. Dana. 

SWEEP, V. n, X To pass or move with a swinging 
motion. A sweeping stroke,** Dry den. 

Haste me to know it, that I. with wings as swift 
As meditation or the thoughts of love. 

May sweep to my revenge. Shak. 

Stars, shooting through the darkness, gild the night 

With Sfweepmg glories, and long trails of light. Bryden. 

2 . To take in a view with progressive rapid- 
ity ; to range, as the eye, or a telescope. 

O’er heavenward eartii, fhr as the ranging eye 

Can sweep, a dazzling deluge reigns. Thomson, 


SWEEP, n, 1. The act of sweeping ; a widely- 
extended swinging motion. Johnson. 

2 . The reach, range, or compass of a con- 
tinued motion or str^e. 


The bottom edge of the door rides in its sweep upon the 
floor. Moxon. 

3. A swift and general destruction. 

In countries sutiiect to great epidemic swe^, men 

live very long. Or 

4. Birection of any motion not rectilinear- 

Begin a second (incision;!, bringing it with an. opi 
sweep to meet the other, ^ 


6 . The width or compass of a curve, or of a 
portion of a sphere ; as, “ The sweep of an arcK” 
We tread the wilderness, whose well-rolled walks, 

With curvatui e ot slow and easy sweep, — 

Deception, innocent,— give ample space 

To narrow bounds. Cowper. 

6 . One who sweeps ; a sweeper. Simmonds. 

7. A cross-beam or pole, moving on an up- 
right post or fulcrum, for raising and lowering 
a bucket in a well ; a well-sweep. Wright, Ttidor. 

In this sense, Archbishop Potter and Richard- 
son spell it swipe \ Scott and Ash, sto^e, swepe, sweap, 
and swe^ ; Holloway, swaps. 

8 . {^Navt.) A long oar used in low vessels, to 

force them ahead, as during calms : — the mould 
of a ship when she begins to compass in, at the 
rung heads : — any part of a ship shaped by the 
segment of a circle, t>ana, Wright. 

The sweep of the tiller, (JVhwt.) a circular flame on 
which the tiller traverses in large ships. Mar, Diet, 

SWEEP' A§rE, n. The crop of hay got in a meadow. 
[Local,’ Eng.] Whtshaw. Sheppard, 

SWEEP'?R, n. One who sweeps ; a sweep. 

Sweeper of the shy, {Maut.) a name given by sailors 
to the north-west winds of America. Mar. Diet* 

SWEEP'JNG, p. a. X Briving or carrying away ; 
— involving great numbers. Clarke, 

2. Unqualified; exaggerated; including all; 
as, “ A sweeping assertion.” 

SWEEP'ING-LY, ad. In a sweeping manner. 

SWEEP'JNG^, n. pi. Birt, refuse, &c., swept 
away; things collected by sweeping. 

I bed an o'’d prd whom 1 would put above 

ail.'*!*, ‘it Cwncau 

SWEEP'-NfiT, n. A large draw-net used in fish- 
ing at sea. Simmonds. 

S WEEP'STAKE, n. A winner ; — usually written 
sweepstakes. Shah. 

SWEEP'STAKES, n. sing. X A winner in gaming 
and horse-racing ; one who sweeps or wins aU 
the stakes or wagers. Johnson. 

2. A prize in a horse-race, made up of the 
several stakes. Smart. 

SWEEP'-WASH-^IR (-wi5sh-§r), n. One who ex- 
tracts from the sweepings, potsherds, &c., of 
refineries of silver and gold, the small residuum 
of precious metal. Cre. 

SWEEP'y, a. 1. Passing with a sweeping motion 
over a m-eat coi^ass at once. Moole. 

2. Wavy. ** The sweepy crest.*' Pope. 

3. Strutting ; drawn out ; expanded. 

Or spread Ms sweepy train. Watts. 

SWEfiT, a. [Goth, sutizo, soft, pleasant ; A, S. 
swet, sweet; But. zoet', Ger. sUss\ Ban. sodi 
Sw, sU ; Icel. satr ; Old Eng, sote. — Ir. % Gael. 

‘ suath, mild, gentle. — Gr. ^^ 6 ; ; L. suavis ; It* 
soave ; Sp. \ Pr. sttave, — Sansc. sv&du.) 

1 . Pleasing to the taste ; having the taste of 
honey or sugar ; saccharine ; not sour or bitter- 

It is sweet as honey in all mouths. Bed. xlix. 1. 

Those [trees] whose flmt is sweet. Bacon. 

2. Pleasing to the smell ; balmy ; redolent ; 
fragrant ; not stinking or fetid. 

And with them words of so stoeet breath comxiosed 
As made the things more rich. Shak. 

3. Pleasing to the ear ; melodious ; harmoni- 
ous; mellifluous. “ Organs of sweet stop.** Milt07i. 

The man that hath no music in himself, 

Nor is not moved with concord of sweet sounds, 

Is fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils. Shak. 

4. Pleasing to the eye ; beautiful ; fair. 

1 saw sweet beauty in her face. Shak. 

6 . Pleasing to the mind ; grateful ; agreeable ; 
delightful; gratifying; charming. 

Sioeet interchange of hill and valley. MHon. 

'Where penury Is felt the thought Is chrined, 

And sweet colloquial pleasures are but few. Cowper. 

6 . Fresh, as distinguished from salt. 

Sweet waters mingle with the briny mMn. Bryden, 

7. Not stale ; not putrescent or putrid. That 

meat is sweet.** Johnson, 

8 . Not turned ; not sour ; as, “ Sweet milk.” 

9. Mild; soft; gentle; serene. 

The Pleiades before him danced, 
jShedchng met^t influen ce. MlUm. 

To he sweet wpon, to make love to 5 to behave amo- 
rously to. “ A drunken bishop , , , was very sweet 
%p<m an Indian queen.” Jlddison.^ To hare « sweet 
tooth, to be fond of sweetmeats. [Colloquial.] OgHeie. 
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SWMiT, n» 1, Sweetness ; something pleasing 
or delicious ; the sweetest part of any thing. 
■Why, thcix comes in the sweet o’ the year. ShaJc* 

Hail! -vredded love. 

Perpetual founixun of domestic streets. JHuton, 

2* An agreeable or delicious perfume. Prior^ 

3. A word of endearment. 


Sweet, leave me here a while. Shah. 


4. pL Saccharine substances, as honey, man- 
na, treacle, cordials, &c. Simmonds* 

SWEET'-BAY, M. {Bot.) 1. A kind of laurel ; 
Z/aurzts nobilis,—See Latjbel. Zioudon. 


2. A name given in America to 


Gray. 


SWEllT'BRfiAD, n. The pancreas of a calf or of 
any other animal, used for food. 

"When you roast a breast of veal, remetnher your sweet' 
heart, the butler loves ft sujeetftreorf. Swift, 


SWEET'BrI-?R, n, (Bot.) A species of rose, 
having a delicate fragrance, common in thickets 
and by road-sides ; Mosa rvhigino&a. Gray, 

SWEET'BR66m, «. {Bot.') An herb. Ainsworth, 


SWEET'-CAL'A-BASH, n. {Bot,) A species of 
passion-flower indigenous in the "West Indies, 
producing large flowers and roundish edible 
fruit ; Passijhra maliformis. Loudon. 

SWEET'— CAL^A-Mi)^S, ? {Bot,) An aromat- 

SWEET'-CANE, $ ic plant ; lemon-grass ; 
spikenard ; Calamus aromaiicits. Eng. Cyc, 


ful North American tree, with flne-grained 
wood ; Liqindamhay' if>tyracijimi. Gray. 

SWEET'HEART (-hart), n, A lover or a mistress. 

Newly parted with her sweetheart. L*Esti ange. 

SWEET'iNG, n. 1. A sweet apple. Shak. 

2. Darling ; — a w'ord of endearment. 

Trip it no further, pretty sweeting % 

Journeys end in lovcis’ meeting. ^cus. 

SWEET'fSH, a. Somewhat sweet. Fhyer, 

SWEET'{SH-NESS, n. The quality of being 
sweetish, or somewhat sweet. Bp* Berkeley. 

SWEET'-JOHN’§-WORT (-jJJnz'wiirt), n. {Bot.) A 
species of Diantktts, or pink. Craobe* 

SWEET'-LEAF, n, {Bot.) An evergreen shrub 
or tree, with oblong, fragrant, shining leaves, 
and sweet-smelling flowers. The leaves are 
used for dyeing Hnen and silk of a bright yel- 
low color. Lindlsy. Louaon. 

SWEET 'LY, ad. In a sweet manner ; with sweet- 
ness ; gr'atp^vhy ; agreeably ; delightfully. 

'I* . ' • » ■ ■ h .1 I. -r: "T 

N •*•1 "t* ,» *, /• la : 

Lnio w'l: go'iiii si'iiac . Shah. 

SWEBT'-MAR'JQ-RAM, n. {Bot.) A soft-downy 
plant, about a foot high, having a pleasant aro- 
matic flavor, and used as a seasoning ; knotted 
marjoram ; Origanum Majorana. Wood, 

SWEET'-MAUD-LIN, n. {Bot.) A species of 
milfoil ; Achillea Ageratum. Loudon, 


SWEET'— Cl9'J5-LY, n, {Bot.) The common name 
of umbelliterous plants of the genus OsmotThiza 
in the U. S., and of MyrrMs odorata in Eng- 
land, — from their aromatic roots or fruits. Gray. 

SWEET'-CfS-TUS, n, {Bot.) An evergreen shrub, 
from the leaves and other parts of which gum 
ladanum is secreted; a species of rock-rose; 
gum-cistus ; Cistus ladanij&rus. Mason. 

SWEET'-CCJRN, n. {Bot.) A variety of maize or 
Indian corn, of a sweet taste. Farm, Eney. 

SWEET'EN (swet'tn), v. a, U. SWEETENED ; pp. 
SWEETENING, SWEETENED?] 

1. To make sweet; to dulcify ; to dulcorate. 

Here is the smell of the blood etlllj all the perfumes of 
Arabia will sweeten this little hood. Shak. 

2. To make mild or kind ; to soften. 

Devoiioii softens his heart, . . . sweetens his temper. Law. 

8. To make less painful ; to soothe ; to relieve. 

And she thy cares will sweeten with her charms. Dryden. 

4. To enhance the sweetness or pleasurable- 
ness of ; to make more pleasing or delightful. 

It [industry] sweeieneth our enjoyments, and season cth our 
attainments with a delightful rehsn. Barrow, 

6. To soften ; to make delicate. 

Correggio has made his memory immortal by the strength 
he has given to his figures, and by sweeUnvngms lights and 
«hado\^ JDryden. 

6. To make pure by removing noxious sub- 
stances or qualities. Wright, 

• 7. To make warm and fertile, as soil. Wright. 

SW!EET'EN(swlEt^tn),®.»t. To grow sweet. Bacon. 

SWEET'EN-JgR, w. One who, or that which, 
sweetens. 

SWMt'EN-ING, w. 1. The act of making sweet. 

2. That which sweetens. AsTt. J, Felt, 

SWEET^-FSRN, n. {Bot.) A North-American 
shrub of the genus Comptonia, with sweet- 
scented, fern-like leaves. Gray. 

SWEET'— PLAg, n, {Bot.) The common name 
of pungent, aromatic plants of the genus Aco- 
TUSf the best known species of which {Acorus 
calamus) is also called sweet-rush. 

4®- It was formerly used in England to strew the 
floors of houses, instead of rashes, and is said byLin- 
n£eu<; to be the only aromatic plant in northern cli- 
mates. Baird, Loudon, 

SWEET'-GALE, n. {Bot.) A shrub found in 
boggy and wet places, and having bitter, fra- 
grant leaves ; Myrioa gale ; — called also Dutch 
myrtle, and Scotch myHle, Baird. 

IjSr Sweet-ffttle is used in Europe for tanning, dye- 
ing, for repelling fleas and moths, and, in decoction, 
to kill bugs and lice, and to cure the itch. Zoudon. 

eWEET'-GRlSS, {Bot,") A genus of grasses 
of many species ; Glycena. Farm. Bncy. 

aWEET'-Gt^M, n. {Bot.) A large and heaiiti- 


SWEET'MEAT, n. Fruit preserved with sugar, 
or confectionery made of sugar ; confection. 

Whole pyramids of sweetmeats for boys. Dryden. 

If a child dies for any unwholesome fruit, you purchase 
his quiet by giving him a less wholesome sweetmeat, Locke, 

SWEET'N^ISS, n. 1. The quality of being sweet ; 
agreeableness to the taste or to the smell. 

Full many a flower is bom to blush unseen. 

And waste its sweetness on the desert air. Oi ay, 

2. Amiableness; agreeableness ; gentleness; 
mildness ; suavity ; pleasantness ; loveliness. 

A most amiable sweetness of temper, % Swft, 

55WEBT'-5Il, n. Olive oil. Simmonds. 

SWEET'-PEA, n. {Bot.) A le^minous plant 
with showy flowers, cultivated for ornament ; 
Latkyrus odoratus. Gray. 

SWEET'-PQ-TA'T6, n. (Bof.) A plant having 
an esculent tuberous root, a native of both In- 
dies and China, but cultivated in all the warm- 
er parts of the globe ; the Carolina potato ; Ba-' 
toitas eduliSj or Convolvtclus batatas ; — called 
also skirret of PeQ'u. Loudon, Baird. 

“ It is the potato of Shakespeare and contempo- 
rary writers, the Solannm tuberosuM. being then scarcely 
known in Europe.” Loudon. 

SWEET'-r66t,w. Licorice. Smart. 

SWEET'-RtJsH, {Bot.) Sweet-flag. Loudon. 

SWEBT'-SOA'BI-oGs, n. {Bot.) A common 
weed, with a stout, branched stem, beset with 
spreading hairs, and having a many-flowered 
head; daisy-fleabane ; Erigeronannuum. Gray. 

SWBET'-SOENT-ED, a. Having a sweet scent ; 
sweet-smelling; fragrant, Wright. 

SWEET'-SCfiNT-ED-SHEtJB,7i. {Bot.) The com- 
mon name of shrubs of the genus Oalycanthus, 
with aromatic bark and fmiage, the crushed 
flowers of which have a fragrance resembling 
that of strawberries ; Carolina allspice. Gray. 

SWEET'— SM£LL-ING, a. Having a sweet smell ; 
fragrant ; sweet-scented. Smart. 

SWEET'-S6P, n. (Bot.) An evergreen tree, a 
i^ecies of custard-apple, which grows in the 
West Indies, and bears a greenish fruit, covered 
with scales, and containing a thick, sweet, lus- 
cious pulp ; Anona squamosa. Eng. Cyc. 

SWEET'-SPIT-TLE, n. (Med.) An increased se- 
cretion of saliva, of a sweet taste. Ptoblyn. 

SWEET —ST&FP, n. A popular name for sweet- 
meats of aU kinds. Simmonds. 


SWEET'-Sf^L-TAN, n. (Bot.) A handsome border 
annual; Centavrea moschata. Loudon. 

SWEBT'-TEA, n. A name applied to the leaves 
of the Botany Bay Tree {Bmilofc glycyphyUa), 
‘ imported from New Holland. 


SWEET'— TfiM-PERED (-perd), a. Of amiable tem 
per or disposition ; mild ; gentle ; kind* More. 

SWEET'— TONED (-tond), a. Having a sweet or 
pleasant tone ; euphonious. Scott. 

SWEET'-WA-TER, n. A variety of the grape 
containing a sweet, watery juice. Simmonds. 

SWEET'-WEED, n. (Bot.) Shrubby goatweed; 
Capraria btjlora. Crabh. 

SWEET'-WlLIi-IAM (-yam), n, (Bot.) An ever- 
green herbaceous plant, much cultivated for or- 
nament ; bunch-pink ; the bearded pink ; Dian^ 
thus barbatus. Gray. 

SWEET'-WlL-LOW, w. (Bot.) Sweet-gale. Gfor Ac. 

SWEET'-WOOD (-wfld), n, (Bot.) 1. A name 
for the Laurus nobiUs, or sweet-bay. Smart. 

2. The hard, yellow, durable wood of Oreo- 
daphne exaUata, growing in Jamaica. LindUy. 

SWEIN'MOTE, n. (Law.) See Swainmote. 

SWELL, V. n. [A, S. sweUan ; Frs. swila ; Dut. 
zwellen ; Old Ger. sweUan ; Ger, schwellen ; 
D&n.stulme; Sw.svullna,svalla.'] £i. swelled; 

pp. SWELLING, SWELLED, SWOLLEN, OT SWOLN. 

— Swollen and swoln are obsolescent.] 

1. To grow bigger; to increase or enlarge 
from within outwards ; to dilate ; to expand ; to 
grow or become turgid or tumid ; to tumify. 

To make thy belly to swell, and thy thigh to rot. Nvm, v. 22. 

Swollen, is his breast? his inward pains increase. Dryden. 

2. To increase by outward addition; to in- 
crease in bulk or size ; to augment. 

Deep Scamander swells with heaps of slain. Pope, 

2, To rise ; to heave ; to be lifted in waves. 
Why, now blow, wind, billow, and swim, bark, Shah. 

4. To be inflated; to be puffed up; to be 
bloated; to belly, as sails filled by wind. 

Then, swollen with pride, into the snare I fell. JHlton. 

5. To look big ; to put on pompous airs ; to be 
puffed up. “ SioeUing like a turkey-cock.'* Shak. 

6. To be turgid, bombastic, or extravagant. 

Forget their swelling and gigantic words. Moseommon, 

7. To protuberate ; to bulge ; — used with out, 

Therefore this iniquity shall be to yon as a breach ready 
to ft.ll, swelling out in ft high wall. Isa. a caot . 18, 

8. To rise into arrogance ; to be elated. 

Your equal mind yet swells not into state. Dryden. 

9. To be exasperated, or inflated with anger. 

We have made peace of enmity 

Between these swelling, wrong-incensed peers. Shah. 

10. To grow upon the view ; to expand. 

And monoTchs to behold the swelling scene. Sheih. 

SW^L, V. a. 1, To cause to swell ; to make 
bigger or larger; to increase the size or bulk of; 
to make tumid; to expand; to dilate; to en- 
large ; to inflate ; to puff up. 

And you who stoell those seeds with kindly r^. Dryden. 

2. To aggravate ; to enhance ; to heighten. 

It is low ebb with his accuser, when such peccadilloes are 

put to swell the charge. Atterowry. 

3. To raise to arrogance ; to puff up. Dryden. 

4. (Mus.) To increase gradually in force or 

volume, as a note. Dwight. 

SW^LL, n. 1. Act of swelling or state of being 
swelled; — extension or enlargement of bulk. 

The swan’s-down ftather, , 

That stands upon the swell at full of tide. ^ak. 

2. A succession of waves setting in one direc- 
tion, as after a gale ; a surf ; a wave ; a billow. 

A large, hollow sweU from the south-west, ever since our 
lost hard gale, had convinced me that there was not any land 
in that direction. Gw*. 

3. {Mus.) A gradual increase of force or 

volume in a note ; the crescendo : *— a set of 
pipes in an organ, enclosed in a box, with slats 
opening and shutting, so that the sound is grad- 
ually increased or diminished, Dwight, 

4. A showily dressed, vulgar person. [Cant.] 

SW&L'ING, n. 1. The act of enlarging or in- 
creasing in bulk ; an inflation. Shah. 

2. A protuberance ; a prominence ; a rise. 

Mfuiy cavities and sweWngs. JShaton. 

3. Tendency of §i passion to rise or find vent. 

Keeping down the swellings of his grief. Tatter. 

4. {Med^ A tumor or morbid enlaigemenit in 
the whole or any part of the body. DungUson. 

SW^L'JNG, jf?. a. Tumid; turgid; iuflated. 
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t tfWELT, V, n. [M. Goth, swiltany to die, to per- j 
ish; A. S. sweUan; Sw. svaUaJ] To swelter, i 

The knights swelt for lack of shade. Chaucer, 

SWJBlT, V, a. To overpower, as with heat ; — to 
boil. [Provincial, Eng.] Bp, HaU, Wright, 

SWjSL'TJpR, V, n, [From swelt, — See Swelt.] h, 
SWELTERED ; pp. SWELTERING, SWELTERED.] 

1. To be oppressed or overcome with heat ; to 
sweat profusely ; to be hot. 

Frozen on the hill, or sweltering in the vole. Camt/ndge, 

2. t To wallow ; to welter. Dragtou, 

v, a, 1. To oppress with heat. 
Scorched and sweltered with everlasting dog-days. Bentley. 

2. To exude or void, as by perspiration. 

Sweltered venom sleeping got. Shal, 

SWfiL'TRY# close ; sultry, [r.] Evelgn 

SWEPT, i, &p, from sweep, 

t SWERD, n, & V, See Sward. Mortimer, 

SWERVE, V, n, [Dut. zweroen. — Probably from 
A. S. hweorfan, to turn, to warp, Richardson,] 
[i. swerved; SWERVING, SWERVED.] 

1. t To wander ; to rove ; to ramble ; to stray. 

A maid thitherward did run. 

To catch her sparrow, which from her did swerve. Spenser, 

2. To depart from rule, custom, or duty ; to 
turn aside ; to go astray ; to deviate- 

I swerve not from thy commandments. Commcn Prayer, 
Firm we subsist, yet possible to sioerve. Zhltoju 

3. To bend ; to incline ; to give way ; to yield. 

Now their mightiest Quelled, the battle swei'ved. 

With many an im oad gored. Zhtton. 

4. To climb in a winding manner. 

Nimbly up from bough to bough I swerved. Dryden 

Sya.— See Deviate. 

SWERV'{NG, n. The act of one who swerves ; 
departure or deviation, as from rule or duty. 

Swervings are now and then incident. Hooker. 

SW£T, i, & p, from sweat, 

t SWE'VEN, 71, [A. S. $wefe7i.] A dream. Wichliffe, 

SWiPT, a. [A. S. swift \ But. gezwi7id\ Old 
Ger. schwind\ Gst, geschwindi I cel. svif,-^ 
Scot, swith^ swiftly ; C)ld Eng. swiff^ swift.] 

1. Having a rapid motion; moving far in a 

short time ; fast ; quick ; fleet; speedy ; nimble ; 
rapid. With ascent.” Milton. 

As S!UJ\ft as the roes upon the mountains. 1 Ohron, xii 8. 

2. Beady ; prompt ; eager ; zealous ; forward. 

Let every man be sva{ft to hear, slow to speak. James 1 . 19. 

3. Coming quickly ; not delayed ; sudden. 

Bang upon themselves destruction. 2 Pet, 11. 1. 

SWtPT, n, 1. Current, as of a stream. Walton, 

2. A machine for -winding skeins of yarn, 
silk, &c. ; — often used in the plural. Simmo7ids, 

3. {Merp,) An animal of the order Batrachia ; 

an eft or newt. Forhy, 

4. (OmiVA) A bird of the order Passeres, 

family Hirwidinidee, or swallows, and sub-fam- 
ily See Cypselinje. Gray. 

BWlPT'^JR, n, {Naut,] The forward shroud of a 
lower mast:— a rope to confine a capstan-bar 
to its place when shipped. Dana, 

SWIFT'— FOOT (swlft'fiit), a. Nimble ; swift-foot- 
ed. “ The hare.” Mir. for Mag, 

SWfPT — FOOT-jpD (-flit-), a. Swift of foot. Pope, 

SWiPT'-HEELED (swaft'held), a. Swift-footed; 
rapid. ** Stoift^heeled death.** Hahington. 

SWTfT'ItY, ad. With a swift motion ; ^vith ve- 
locity; fieetly; rapidly; nimbly. Bacon, 

SWtPT'NgSS, n. Quickness of motion; speed; 
fleetness; rapidity; velocity; celerity. Shak, 

Syn. — See Quickness, 

SWiPT'-WiNGED (-wingd), a. Swift of wing; 
swift in flight; flying swiftly. Sh^. 

SWIg, V. 7t. [Icel. swiga,] To drink greedily or 
by large draughts ; to quaflf. [Vulgar.] Mcertin, 

BwIq, V, a. To drink or suck greedily or hy large 
draughts; to guzzle. [Vulgar.] Creeoh, 

SWfG, n, 1. A large or greedy draught. 

Heflrrttookagoodmnpatthe bottle. [Vulgar.] Mcaedol^ih, 

2. Ale and toasted bread. Crcmen. Dialect, 

SWlLL, a, [A. S. swelgan^ swilgan^ to swill, 

A# Ej Ij o, U, Y| long 0, 


to swallow ; swilian, to wash ; Dut. zwelgm, to 
swallow ; Ger. sahwelge^if to swill ; Dan. s^xelge^ 
to swallow ; Sw. svalja ; Icel. svelgia, to devour. 
— Ir. shtg, to swallow ; Gael, shag.] [/. 
swilled ; pp. SWILLING, SWILLED.] 

1. To drink grossly or greedily ; to guzzle. 

Swilling down great quantities of cold liquors. Atbuthnot. 

2. To inebriate ; to intoxicate ; to fuddle. 

To m '‘rt - 1 '^eness and swilled insolence 

(V . . !i 1 sailers. Milton. 

3. To wash ; to drench, [li.] 

Swilled with the wild and wasteful ocean. Shak. 

SWILL, V. n. To drink grossly or greedily. South, 

SWILL, 71 , 1. Drink grossly or greedily poured 

down ; greedy draughts of liquor. Thomson. 

2. Liquid food for swine; hogwash. Mortimer, 

3. A \vicker basket. [Local, Eng.] Moor. 

SWIll'^IR, 71, One who swills ; a ctoss or vora- 
cious drinker ; a drunkard ; — called also, for- 
merly, a swiVhowl and a swillpot, Barret, 

SWIL'L^y, n, A small coal-field : — an eddy ; a 
whirlpool. [Local, Eng,] Wright, 

SWILL'1NG§, n. pL Swill; hogwash. Shenoood, 

SWIm, 7). 71, [A. S. swim,ma7x\ Dut. zwemmen\ 

Ger. sch7mmmen% Dan. sfi^bmme', Sw. smmia\ 
Icel. sisema^ \i. swum or swam ; pp, swim- 
ming, SWUM. — Stoom, the old preterite, is ob- 
solete.] 

1. To float or be borne, as on the surface of 
water. 

I will scarce think you have swam in a gondola. Shak, 

2. To move progressively in water by motion 
of the limbs or fins, as a man or a fish. 

He that swimmeth spreadeth forth his hands. 2sa, xxx. 11. 
Cap*'— ••'•id *0 me. now 

l.v »j'r. vi*i iM»l 

V'.<. '!■ ro p. • Shak. 

3. To glide with a smooth or waving motion. 

A hovering mist came swimming cTer his sight. Dryden. 

4. To be dizzy, as the head. Dryden, 

6. To be flooded or inundated. 

The ditches swell, the meadows swm, Thomson, 

6. To abound or overflow in any thing. 

They now swim in joy. Zhlton, 

SWIm, V. a, 1. To pass or cross by swdmming. 

Sometimes he thought to stoini the stormy main. Dryden. 

2. To immerse in water, that the lighter pai ts 
may float, as wheat for seed, W7*ight. 

SWIM, 71, 1. A smooth, gliding motion. B. Jonson, 

2. Period or extent of swimming. Clarke. 

3. The air-bladder of a fish ; sound. Grew, 

SWlM'MJglR, n, L One who swims. Baco7x, 

2. {Farriery^ A bunch, or protuberance on 

the leg of a horse. Farrier's Diet. 

3. {OmitJi.) A web-footed or aquatic bird, as 

a duck or a goose. Bra7ide, 

SWIM'MJNG, n. 1. The act of one who, or that 
which, swims ; a floating, as on water. Todd, 

2. Dizziness; vertigo. DoUand. 

SWiM'MJNG-FLINT, n. {Min.) A l%ht, white 
flint, which will float on water. Cleaveland. 

SWlM'MlNG-LY, ad. Smoothly ; without ob- 
struction ; successfully ; prosperously. 

I hope the cause goes on swimmingly. Arbuthnot, 

SWiM'MING-NfiSS, «. Swimming motion. Skak. 

SWIn'DLE (swin'dl), v. a, [Dut. zwendeUn ; 
Ger. schwindeln^ [i. swindled ; pp, swin- 
dling, SWINDLED.] To cheat or defraud by 
artifice or false pretences ; to cozen. James. 

S WtN'DLE, n. The act of swindling ; a cheat ; 
a fraud ; an imposition ; a deception. Clarke, 

SWIN'DL^IR, n. One who swindles ; a shaiyer ; 
a cheat ; a rogue ; an impostor Knox, 

SWIn'DLJNG, n. The practice of a swindler; 

defrauding; knavery; cheating. Bouoier, 

SWINE, n, smg, & pi, [M. Goth, swein ; A. S, 
smm^ $%oyn\ Dut, zwijn\ Gex, sohwein \ Dan. 
soiin\ Sw. § Icel. sutn. — Pol. swinia\ Bohe- 
mian sTJoine^ {Zodl.) A pachydermatous ani- 
mal of the lamily Suidee^ of which the genus 
Stts is the type ; a hog; a pig; — in the plural, 
hogs collectively. Baird, 

O monstrous beastl how like a swine he lies. S^iak. 

And there was a good way off from them an herd of mauy 
sunne feeding. Matt. viii. 9(1. 

Ity short; A, L Q, V» ohsouire; pARE, 


SWINE'— BRfi AD, A plant ; truffle. Bailey 

SWINE'— CRESS, 71, {Bof.) Wart cress. Crabh. 

SWINE'-DRCnk, a. Beastly drunk. Shak 

SWINE'— GrAsS, n. A kind of grass. Johnso7%, 

SWINE'— HERD, n. A keeper of swine. Tmser, 
“ This word, in the north of England, is pro- 
nounced swinnard,'*^ WaXK&r, 

SWINE'— PIPE, n. {Ornith.) A ^ecies of thrush; 
the redwing ; Turaas iliacus, mig, Cyc, Bailey, 

SWINE'— P6x, n, {Med.) Chicken-pox.DMM^A50w. 

SWINE'-STONE, n. {Min.) A variety of carbon- 
ate of lime, which gives out a fetid odor when 
struck with a hammer ; stinkstone. Da7ia. 

SWINE'— ST Y, n. A sty for swine. Prompt, Pa7'v, 

SWfNE'-THlS-TLE (-this-sl), n. A name of plants 
of the genus Sonchm ; sow-thistle. Smart. 

SwiNG, v,n, [A. S. swe7igan', Dut. zwaaijen% 
Ger. schwingen\ Dan, stinge\ Sw. svanga, 
svmga.] [i. swung ; pp, swinging, swung. 
— Swa7igf the old preterite, is obsolete.] 

1. To move to and fro, as any thing hanging 
loosely, or attached at one end and moving freely 
at the other; to wave ; to vibrate; to oscillate. 

1 tried If a pendulum would siomg faster, or continue 
swinging longer, in our receiver. Boyle. 

2. To move backward and forward on a rope, 

as for amusement or exercise. JohTison. 

3. To be hanged ; to hang. D. Webster. 

SWING, V, a, 1. To make to play loosely, as a 
thing suspended ; to cause to wave or oscillate. 

He swings his t<dl, and swiftly turns him round. Dryden. 

2. To whirl round in the air ; to brandish. 

His sword prepared, 

He swung about his head, and cut the winds. ^ak, 

SWING, 7%, 1. The act or the motion of swing- 
ing ; a waving or vibratory motion ; oscillation. 

If any one should ask how he certainly knows that the 
two successive swings of a pendulum are equal, it would be 
very hard to satisfy him. Locke. 

2. A’line or cord on which any thing hangs 

loose or vibrates. Johnson, 

3. An apparatus commonly made of rope, and 

furnished with a seat, suspended from a beam 
or the bough of a tree, for persons to swing in 
for amusement or exercise. Simmonds, 

4. Free course or scope ; unrestrained liber- 
ty. “ The full S7m7ig of his lust.” Chapman, 

6. Unrestrained tendency ; natural bias. 

The prevailing swing of corrupt nature. South. 

SWIng'— BRId^E, n. A bridge that may be 
moved by swinging, as on a canal. Clarke, 

SWINGE (swinj), V, a, [A. S, swmgaiiy to beat.] 
\i. SWINGED ; pp. SWINGEING, SWINGED,] 

1. To beat or chastise soundly ; to whip ; to 

flog ; to scourge ; to lash. Shak, 

2. t To move or swing, as a lash. 

He, wroth to see his kingdom fruL 

Swinges the scaly horror of his folded tail. Milton, 

t SWIn^E, n. A swing ; sweep. Waller. 

f SW^N^^E'-B&CK-L^;R, n, A blusterer. Shak, 

SWlNg^E'JNG (swin'jing), a. Great; huge. “A 
swingeing sum.” [Yulgar.] Arbuthnot, 

SWIN(?E'|NG-LY (swin'jing-l?), ad. Vastly ; great- 
ly ; hugely ; monstrously. Swift, 

SWIn'^^L, n. That part of a flail which swings, 
or which beats out the grain in thrashing. J^oroy. 

awiNG'gR (swlng'fr), n. One who swings. Bale, 

SWIN'^JgR (swln'jer), n. 1. A great falsehood ; 
a monstrous or notorious lie. Echard, 

2, Any thing very large. [Vulgar.] Wright, 

RWIng'JNG, p. a. Moving to and fro ; vibrating. 

SWIn'GLE (swing'gl), a. [From swinge.] \i. 

SWINGLED ; pp. SWINGLING, SWINGLED.] 

1. To dress, or separate the fibrous parts of, 

as flax, from the woody substance and coarse 
tow, ^ beating Ash. 

2. To cut off the tops of, as weeds, without 
pulling out the roots. [Local, Eng.] Forhy. 

t S wIN'GLE, V, n. To dangle ; to swing. Johnson, 

SWIN'GLE, n. A wooden instrument, resembling 
a large knife, with which flax is swingled or 
beaten; — called also swingh^stajf, sw^Ung-^ 
knife^ swingling-stcgf, and swingling-wand, Astu 
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SWiN'GLE-KNiFE, n. A swingle. Clarke. 

SWIN'GLE-STAfp, n. A swingle. Ash. 

SWIN'GLE-TREE, n. Bar of a carriage, to which 
the traces are attached; a whippletree. Ash. 

SWiN'GLE-WAND (-w6nd), n. An mstrument 
for swingling flax ; a swingle. Jamieso?i. 

SWING— PLOX^GH, n. A plough having no wheel 
under the beam. Loudon. 

SWlNG^— TREE, n. A swingle-tree. Stephens. 

SWlNG'-WHEEL, n. A wheel which drives the 
pendulum of a timepiece. Smart. 

SWf'NiSH, a. Resembling swine ; hoggish ; gross; 
brutish ; beastly. ** Swinish gluttony.” Milton. 

SWI'NISH-LY, ad. In a swinish manner. Bale. 

SWPNISH-NfiSS, n. The quality or the state of 
being swinish ; hoggishness. Boswell. 

t SWInk (swlnk), V. n. [A. S. swinGati."] To labor; 
to toil ; to drudge ; to slave. Spenser. 

fSWlNK (swink),t;.4J. To overlabor. Milton. 

t SWInk, n. Labor ; toil ; drudgery. Spenser. 

t SWiNK'5R» n, A laborer ; ploughman. Chaucer. 

SWIPE, n. A pole or piece of timber turning on 
an upright post, and used*for raising and lower- 
ing the bucket of a well ; a sweep. Abp. Potter. 

SWIPES, n. Brisk small-beer; taplash, [Scot- 
land, and local, Eng.] Jamieson. Todd. 

SWIPLE, n. The part of a flail by which the ^ain 
is struck in thrashing ; a swingel. Farm. Bncy. 

SWiP'PjpR, a. [A. S. swipian^ to move quick.] 
Nimble ; quick, [Local, Eng.] Wright. 

t SWIRE, n. [A. S- swer^ swyr^ a column.] The 
neck. ** To tear her stoire.** Chaucer. 

SWIRL, n. A whirl, or a whirling motion ; a gy- 
ration. [Local, Eng,] Wright. Leigh Hunt. 

SWYRIj, V. a. To whirl; to cause to perform a 
gyration. [rJ Companion of Solitude. 

SWIRL, t?. n. To whirl or turn with the wind, as 
the tide. Lord Bufferin. 

Swiss, a. (fieog.) Of, or belonging to, Switzer- 
land or to Its inhabitants. Addison. 

Swiss, n. A native, an inhabitant, or the^ lan- 
guage, of Switzerland ; a Switzer. Hudibras. 

SWiTCH, n. [Ger. zweig\ Sw. sveg. — The same 
as twig. Richardson.^ 

1- A small, flexible rod or twig- Addison. 

2. ^Railroads.) Movable rails placed at the 
junction of two tracks to guide a train, a car, or 
an engine from one track to another. Tomlinson. 

SWiTCH, V. a. [i. swiTCHBB ; pp. switching, 

SWITCHED.] 

- To lash with a switch. Chapman. 

2. To trim, as a hedge. [Local, 'EiTX^.'\Halliwell, 

3. To turn or cause to pass from one track to 

anotuo:*; by means of a switch, as a car or 
engine — often used with off. Skahford. 

SWxVo’IT V, n. To walk with a kind of jerk, or 
unequal tread, [^orth of Eng.] Todd. 

SWITCH'LL, n. A beverage made of molasses 
and water; sweetened water. [Local.] Simmonda. 

SWiTCH'MAN, «. One whose business it is to 
manage a railroad switch. Andrews. 

f SWITHB, ad. [A. S. swithe, very, neatly.] 
Hastily; quickly; rapidly. Wickliffe. 

SWiT'2!?R, n. (Geoo.) A native or an inhabitant 
of Switzerland ; a Swiss* Ahp. Usher. 

t SWiVE, p. a. To agitate ; to shake. Chaucer. 

SWiV'EI* (swIvVl), n- [A. S. stoifan, to revolve ; 
IceV sveifa, to agitate. “ This word appears to 
be related to stceopan, to sweep, and wafian^ to 
fluctuate, to vacillate, where the letter s only is 
wanting.^* Bosworih?^ 

L Something fixed in or on another body so 
as to turn round in or upon it. Weale. 

2. (Nemt.) A ring or a 
link of iron, used in chain 
cables, made so as to turn Swi\eL 

upon an axis, and keep the turns out of a chain. 

Dana. 


3. (M/.) A small piece of ordnance, turning 
on a pivot or swivel, Stocgueler, 

SWIV^BL (swiv'vl), V, n. To turn round, as a 
swivel ; to turn on a pivot. Clarke. 

SWiV'EL— BRIDGE, n, A bridge that turns round 
sidewise on its centre. Clarke. 

SWIV'EL-EYED (swiv'vl-id), u. Having oblique 
vision ; squint-eyed. [Local, Eng.] Wright. 

SWIV'EL-gOn, n. A small cannon turning 
freely on a pivot ; a swivel. Simmonds. 

SWiV'EL-HOOK (-hfik), n. A hook turning in 
the end of an iron strop-block. Simmonds. 

SWlZ'ZLE, V. a. To drink ; to swill. [Low.] Wr. 

SWiZ'ZLE, n. A beverage made of ale and beer 
mixed. [Local, Eng.] Wright. 

SW6 b, n. & V. See Swab. 

SWOB'B^R, n. 1. See Swabber. D rydew. 

2. pi. Four privfleged cards used incidental- 
ly in betting at whist. Swift. 

SWOL'LEN (swoln), p. from swell. Swelled. 

SWOLN, from See Swell. Prior. 

t SWOM, i. from stoim. See Swim. Shak. 

SW66 n, V. n. [A. S. aswunan, to languish, 
to perish.] [i. swooned ; pp. swooning, 
SWOONED.] To suffer a suspension of thought, 
motion, and sensation ; to faint. 

Many -mil siee>07i, when they do look on blood. Siiai. 

SW66 n, n. The act of swooning, or the state of 
one who has swooned ; complete and commonly 
sudden loss of sensation and.niotion, with con- 
siderable diminution or entire suspension of 
the pulsations of the heart, and the respiratory 
movements ; syncope. Bunglison. 

SVV66 n'ING, n. The act of one who swoons ; 
the act of fainting; a fainting. Bp. Hall. 

SW66 n'iNG-LY, ad. In a swooning manner. 

SW66 p, V. a. rrhe same as sweep. Tooke. — 
See Sweep.] li. swooped ; pp. swooping, | 
SWOOPED.] To fall on and se&e at once, as a j 
hawk his prey ; to catch up ; to seize. Wilkins. \ 

The physician looks with another eye on the medicinal 
herb flian the grazing' ox which swoops it in ■with the com- 
mon grass. Glanvtlh 

t SW66 p, V. n. To pass with pomp ; to sweep. 

Proud Tamer 5i£,oo;>s along with such a lusty train, 

As dts 60 brave a flood. JOrayton. 

SW66 p, n. A sudden sweeping descent ; a fall- 
ing upon and seizing, as a hawk his prey. 

What I all my pretty chicken8 and their dam 

At one fell swoop 2 SfiaX:. 

SW5P, V. a. \i. SWOPPED ; pp. swopping, swop- 
ped.] To exchange for something else ; to bar- 
ter; — written also [A low word.] Dry den. 

SWOP, n. A mutual exchange ; a barter ; a trade ; 
— written also swap* Spectator. 

SWORD (s5rd) [s3rd, S. W. P. J. E. F. Ja. K. 
Sm.; swSrd or sord, PF&.], n. S. swurd^ 
sword, sweord : Frs. sioird, suerd ; I)ut. zwaard ; 
Ger. schwent ; Ban. sveerd ; Sw, svard ; Icel. 
sverd. — Scot, suei'd, swei'd.J 

1. A warlike W’eapon; a weapon for cutting 
or thrusting, worn at the side, and the usual 
weapon in hand-to-hand encounters. 

One of them . . . drew Ids swords and struck a servant of 
the high priest. SJatt. xxvi. j 

Thev that take the d sh.i’l perish, with the sword. 

Jfatf. xxvi. 33. 

2. Bestruction by war : — war; strife. 

The mord without, and terror within. JOevU xxxil. 25. 

3. Vengeance of justice ; penal retribution. 
She quits the balance, and resigns the sword. Drydm. 

4. The emblem of authority or power. 

He bearefth not the sword in vain. Jlom. xiii. 4. 

SWORD —ARM (sSrd'-), n. The right arm. Clarke. 

SWORD'-BAY-g-NfiT (sord'-), n. A bayonet 
somewhat resembling a sword. Crahh. 

SWORD^-BBAe-|:R (sSra'bAr-^r), n. A public offi- 
cer who carries the sword of state. MiUon. 

SWORD'— b£lT, n. A belt for suspending a 
swrord by the side. Duane, 

SWORD'— BLADE, n. The blade of a sword. 

The likeness of a sword-idade to a blade of grass. Jdknsoa. 


SWORD'— CANE, n. A cane or walking-stick con- 
taining a sword or dagger. 

SWORD'-CUT-L?R (sord'kfit-lfr), n. One who 
makes swords. Stocqueler. 

SWORD'JpD (serd'ed), a. Girt 'with a sword. MiUon. 

t SWORD'ER (sord'er)y n. One who fights or plays 
-with the sword ; a swordsman, Shah. 

SWORD'-FiGHT (sord'fit), n. A fight or combat 
with swords. Holy day. 

SWORD'-PiSH { 
thoptcrygious 
fish allied to 
the common 
mackerel, hav- 
ing the upper 
jaw elongated 
Xiphias gladius : — a name sometimes given to 
a malacopterygious fish allied to the pike, and 
having elongated jaws x gar-fish ; sea-needle ; 
sea-pike ; Belcme vulgaris. Baird. Johnston. 

SWORD'-GRASS (s5rd'gr4s), n. (Bot.) A kind of 
sedge; glader. Ainsworth. 

SWORD'-HAND, n. The right-hand. Booth. 

SWORD'— HiLT (s5rd'-), n. The hilt or handle of 
a sword. Shah, 

SWORD'— KNOT (sord'nSt), n. A ribbon tied to 
the hilt of a sword. Pope. 

SWC’)RD'-LAW (sSrd'iaiw), n. Violence ; the law 
by which all is yielded to the stronger. MiUon. 

SWORD'LgSS (sord’l^e), a. Having no sword. 
“With sioordless belt.” Byron. 

SWORD'MAN, n. A swordsman. B. Jonson. 

SWORD'— PLAY, 71. An exhibition of skill with 
swords ; a combat of fencers. Dryden. 

SWORD'-PLAY-^R (sord'pla-er), n. One Tvho 
exhibits his skill in the use of the sword for 
prizes ; a gladiator j a fencer. Hakewill. 

SWORD'— SHAPED (sCrd'shapt), a. L Shaped like 
a sword or a sword-blade. Smith. 

2. (Bot.) Noting leaves which are quite 
ctrr.igh''. nearly parallel edges, and with 
tre [joint aci :e. Bindley. 

SW0RD§'MAN (sSrdz'man), n. ; pi. SWORDSMEN 

1. One who fights with the sword. Shah. 

2. A person versed in fencing. Stocgueler 

SW6RD§'MAN-SHIP (s5rdz'mgin-sblp), 7i. Skill in 
the use of the sword, Cowper, 

SWORD'-STlCK (sord'-), n. A cane enclosing a 
slender sword, or rapier. Simmons. 

SWORE, i. from swear. See Swear. 

SWORN (swSm), p. from swear. See Swear. 

Swom Irrothera, brothers in arms, according to the 
ancient laws of chivalry : — intim ate friends. Jfares. 
— ( Old Law.) Persons who, by mutual oath, covenant- 
ed to share each other’s fortune, BurnU, 

fSWdlJ’GH (swbfl), w, A state of stupor. Chaucer. 

t SWO'&ND, V. n. To swoon. — See Swoon. Shak. 

S Wt)M, i. & p. from swim. See Swim, 

SWBtUGfji. &p. from swing. See Swing. 

sYb (sib), a. [A. S. sib, syb.l Belated by blood : 
— more correctly \mtten sib. Piers Peouhmem. 

sYb'A-RITB, n. [Gr. ^v^apirns ; ^i0aptst a city of 
Ma^a Grsecia, noted for luxury,] An inhabit- 
ant of Sybaris, a city on the Gulf of Tarentum, 
whose inhabitants were proverbially effeminate 
and luxurious ; — hence, metaphorically, an ef- 
feminate voluptuary- Brande. Macaulay. 

SYB-A-RIt'IC, } [(Jr, ^o^aptTiic6sl\ Be- 

sYB-A-r1t' 1-CAL, ‘ lating to a Sybarite ; luxuri- 
ous*; voluptuous ; wanton. ji^. HaU. 

sYb'A-R 1T-I§M, 91. The practices ofthe Sybarites ; 
effeminacy and luxuriousness. Clarke* 

t sYc'A-NUtNE, n. [Gr. ttvKdfuvos.'] The mulberry. 

If ye had feith as a grpxa of musterd-fleed, ye say 

unto this svoamine tree, Be thou plucked up by me root, and 
be thou planted in die sea. XtAe. xviL R 

j0Si^ It is probably the Morus nigra of iMnnaus, but 
has been confounded by modem and ancient writers 
with the sycamore, Ficus sycomoras. W. Smith. JSHtto. 

SYC'A-MORE, n. [Heb. Qt. ww/edpoft 


sSrd'flsh), n. (Ich.) An acan- 



Sword-flsh (^XtpMas gladius). 

SO as to form a kind of sword 
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the fig-mulberry ; cSkov, a fig, and jxSpoVf the 
black mulberry.] (BoU) 

1. A species of fig-tree, haying wide-spread- 

ing branches, found in Palestine, Egypt, &c, ; 
¥wus sycomorm, Baird. 

The Ficus sycomorus is probably the sycamore 
tree of the Bible. Baird. 

2. A tree of the genus Platanm; plane-tree. 

Some say the sycamore of the ancients is the 
Platanus Orientalise or Oriental plane j and in Scot- 
land, firom the resemblance of the leaves of this spe- 
cies to that tree, it is often called the sycamore. The 
American plane or sycamore is the Platanus Occidental 
list — called also intton-wood^ water-beech, plane-treCf 
and, in Canada, cotton-tree. JBaird. Gray. Loudon 

3. A species of maple the timber of which is 

used by turners, millwrights, &c. ; Acer psettdo- 
phoAwmus. Loudon. Baird 

Si?C'A-MOILE-M6TH, n. {Ent.) A species of 
moths ; — so called because they feed upon the 
leayes of the sycamore. Clarke 

SY-CEE', I [Chinese se, sze, fine 

-SY-CEE-SIL-VJglR, ) gloss silk.] A species of 
‘Chinese currency, in the form of ingots (by the 
Chinese called shoes)^ which are of various 
weights, but most commonly of ten taels each ; 
— written also seze Brande. 

jSSS^lt is the only approach to a silver currency 
among the Chinese. Brands. 

SYcH-NQ-CAR'POUS, a. [Gr. frequent, 

and tcapirdst fruit.] (Bof.) Noting a plant which 
produces fruit many times without perishing, as 
trees, shrubs, and perennials. Henslow. 

SfC'ITE, n. [Gr. arvKtrijst fig-like ; ovkov, a fig.] 
(Min.) A nodule of flint resembling a fig; — 
called also Jig^^one. Ure. 

SY-C6'MA, n. [Gr, (r^Ktafta ; aUxov, a fi^] {Med.) 
*A tumor shaped like a fig ; sycosis. Dunglison. 

Sl?0'Q-PHAN-CY (slk'o-to-se), n. [Gr. (nKOtpavria, 
false accusation ; L. sycophanUa. — See Syco- 
phantO 

1. fThe behavior of an informer. Bp. Hall. 

2. The behavior of a sycophant; the practice 
of a flatterer ; mean flattery or servility. Knox. 

S1?’C'Q-PHANT (sik'o-filnt), n. [Gr. croKotpdvpjSt one 
who informed against persons exporting figs 
from Attica, or plundering sacred fig-trees, a 
common informer, a slanderer; cvKovg a fig, and 
4>atv<x>, to show ; L. syeop^nta^ an informer, a 
flatterer ; It, sicofante ; Fr. sycopharde^ 

1. t An informer; a false accuser. 

The poor man that hath nought to lose, is not afiraid of the 
n/eqpAont. BoUomd. 

2. A base parasite ; one who flatters meanly 
or obsequiously ; a mean flatterer. 

A si/cc^liaait ■mil eveiy thing admire. Dryden. 

jyy The literal signification is not found in any 
ancient writer, and may be altogether an invention. 
ZiddeU ^ Scott. — The Greek scholiasts invented the 
story to explain a word of which they knew nothing, 
namely, that the sycophant was a manif ester cf Jiffs, 
one who exposed others in the act of exporting figs 
from Attica, an act forbidden, they asserted, by the 
Athenian law* Be this explanation worth what it may, 
the word obtained in Greek a more general sense ; j 
any accuser, and then any false accuser, was a syco- 
phani ; and when the word was adopted into the Eng- 
lish language it was in this meaning. Trench, 

Sym. — See Flatterer. 

fS’S'C'Q-PHANT, V. n. [Gr. <nj«o^avrfw.] To play 
the sycophant Gov. of the Tongue. 

t S’J’C'O-PHANT, t). a. To calumniate. MiUon. 

t SifC'Q-PHANr-oy, n. Sycophancy. Barrow. 

SifC-9-PHAlI'TlO, ; [Gr. 

StC-Q-PHlN'Tt-CAL, > 1. f Falsely accusing ; 

tale-bearing ; mischievously officious. Johnson. 

2. Relating to, or like, a fawning flatterer ; 
meanly or cunningly flattering ; parasitic ; 
fawning obsequiously La. Shaftesbury. 

SyeaphanUe plant. See Parasite, No. 2. 

S^C'Q-PHAnt-ISH, a. Resembling a sycophant ; 
parasitical ; fawning. MonJh. Hev. 

SlrC'Q-PHANT-I§M, n. Sycophancy, [r.] Knox. 

SiJ'C^O-PHAN-TfZE, 1 ?. n. To play the sycophant ; 
to flatter obsequiously, [B.J Bailey. 

sy-CO'SIS, [Gr. ; cS/cov, a fig.] (Med.) 

A tumor of the shape of a % ; — especially an 


eruption of inflamed but not very hard tubercles 
on the bearded portion of the face and on the 
scalp : — also a fungous ulcer. Dunglison. 

S'S’D'JgR-Q-LlTE, n. A kind of Bohemian-ware 
resembling "Wedgwood-ware. Simmonds. 

SYD-NE'AN, ^ Noting a species of 

SYD-NETAN (-y?in), > white earth from Sydney 
‘Cove, in* New South Wales. Wi'ight. 

SY'jp-NiTE, n. (Min.) See Sienite. 

SY-E-NlT'fC, a. [Gr. XvnvtriKds.] 

1. Relating to Syene in Egypt. Liddell «Sr Scott. 

2. Pertaining to syenite ; syenitic. Eng. Cyc. 

SYKE, n. A small rill in low pounds ; a gutter ; 
— written also sike. [Local.] Clarke, 

SYL'LA-BA-RY, n. A table of syllables ; a list or 
collection of* syllables, [r.] For. Qu. Rev 

SYL-LAB'lC, ) j*Q 2 r. avXhtPiK6s ; It. sillabi- 

SYL-LAB'I-CAL, ) co; Sp silahicoi Fr. sylla- 
‘biq^.'l Relating to, or consisting of, a syllable 
or syllables. “ SyUahic quantity.” Knox. 

SYL-LAb'J-CAL-LY, ad. In a syllabical manner ; 
\vith respect to syllables. Bp. Gauden. 

SYL-LAB'f-CATE, v. a. [f. syllabicated ; pp. 
SYLLABICATING, SYLLABICATED.] To form into 
syllables, as letters. Perry. 

SYL-LAb-J-CA'TIQN, n. The formation of sylla- 
bles ; division of a word into syllables. Walker. 

SYL-LAB-I-FJ-CA'TIQN, n. [L. syllaha, a sylla- 
ble, cinA.facio, to make.] The formation of syl- 
la"bles ; syllabication. Dr. Latham. 

SYL'LA-bIsT, n. One who is versed in, or who 
makes, syllables. For. Qu. Rev. 

SYL'LA-BLE (siria-bl), n. [Gr. aoXlaP,/, that 
whicli is held together, a syllable ; cvXXap0avb), to 
take together ; chv, with, and Xap/Savta, to take ; 
L. syllcwa ; It silMa ; Sp. silaha ; Fr. syllaheJ\ 

1. A letter, or a combination of letters, pro- 
nounced by a single impulse of the voice, and 
constituting a word, or a part of a word. Shak. 

4Sr*No single letter, except a vowel, can foim a 
syllable. The longest syllable in the English lan- 
guage is the word strength. The most natural way 
of dividing words into syllables is to separate all the 
simple sounds of which any word consists so as not 
to divide those letters which are joined close together 
according to the most accurate pronunciation. Eticy. 
Britannica. 

2. Any thing concise or short ; a particle. 

To the lost syllable of recorded time, iSTioA. 

S^L'LA-BLE, V. a. To utter ; to articulate, [r.] 

Airy tongues that syllable men’s names 

On sands, and shores, and desert wildernesses. Milton. 

S'S’L'LA-BtJB, n. A drink composed of milk, wine, 
sugar, and spices. Beaumont. 

S'S’L'LA-BtJs, ?i. ; pl.lL. syllabi i Eng, sylla- 
buses. [Gr. aiiXXa^os ; L. syllabus.) A compen- 
dinm containing the heads of a discourse ; a ta- 
ble of contents or heads of a treatise ; an ab- 
stract ; an abridgment ; an epitome. Cleaveland. 

Sym. — See Abridgment. 

SYL-LfiP^SlS, n. [X., from Gr. trhXXv^ptg, a taking 
together; obv, mth, together, and Xap^Avta, to 
take.] (Gram. & RJiew) 

1. The agreement of an adjective or a verb, 

belonging to two or more nouns of different 
genders, persons, or numbers, with one rather 
than another, as the agreement in gender of the 
adjective with the masculine rather than the 
feminine noun in the Latin sentence, — “Rea? 
et regina heati.** Andrews. 

2. A trope by which a word is taken in two 
senses at once, the literal and the metaphori- 
cal, as in the following sentence. 

ns tvp ■w'Ti'ilo ror'^trv hri brer 1 
r'|5 'il to iIm I f tf'ih*' l»t*<brc <*irc’ •*'r Nioa*. 

SYL-l6p'TJ-CAL, a. Relating to, resembling, 
or implying, syllepsis. Crombte. 

SYL-LfiP'Tl-CAL-LY, ad. By way of syllepsis. 

s 1?^L'LQ-5JI§M (siFo-jizm), n* [Gr. (rvXXoytsfiAs, a 
reckoning all together, a syllogism ; ovXXcyi^o- 
pat, to bring at once before the mind ; erbv, to- 
gether,^ and Xoyitppai, to count, to conclude by 
reasoning; L. sylloqismus \ It. sillogismoi Sp. 
silogismo ; Fr. sylhgismej) (I^c^c.) An argu- 
ment stated in the correct logical form, con- 


sisting of three propositions, — the two first be^ 
ing the premises, (major and minor,) and the 
last the conclusion, — and having the property, 
that the conclusion necessarily follows from 
the two premises ; so that, if the premises are 
true, the conclusion must be true also ; as, 

{JMajor premise.') All excess is sinful. (Minor prem- 
ise.) All gluttony is excess. ( Conclvsion ) All glut- 
tony is sinful. — See PREMISE. 

SlTL-LQ-^iS'TJO, ) [Gr. crvXXoyKrrtKds ; L. 

S'J'L-LQ-Cj^lS'Tl-CAL, 3 sydogistictes ; It. sillt^ts- 
tico ; * Sp. silogistico ; Fr. syllogistigue.) Fer 
taining to, or consisting of, a syllogism. Watts, 

SYL-LO-gIS'T{-CAL-I4% ad In the form of a 
syllo^sm, or by means of a syllogism. Locke, 

sItL-LQ-^J-ZA'TION, n. A reasoning by syllo- 
gisms. “ Intuition and sgllogtzationJ* Harris. 

SifL'LO-^rTZE, V. n. [Gr. cmXXoyiQopai ; It. sillo'- 
gizzdre% %p.silogizar\ Fr syllogiser^ [^. syl- 
logized ; pp. SYLLOGIZING, SYLLOGIZED.] To 
reason by syllogism. Watts. 

SlrL'LO-^IZ-5R, n. One who reasons by syllo- 
gisml Dering. 

SYLPH ^ilf), n. [Gr. ciXtpn, a kind of grub ; It. 
silfo ; Sp. silfo ; Fr. sylphe.'] An imaginary be- 
ing inhabiting the air. Pope. Altston. 

Si^LTHlD, n. [It. silfide; Sp. silfida-, Fr. syh 
phide.) A sylph, or a little sylph. Pope. 

s1?‘L''V'A, n . ; pi. sylv^. [L., a wood, a forest.) 

1. The trees of a country or region, or a work 

containing a botanical description of the trees 
of a country or region. Evelyn. 

2. A collection of poetical compositions of 

various kinds. Wakefield. 

3. A poetical piece composed at a start, or in 

a kind of rapture : — any thing done in haste or 
on the spot. Quintilian. 

S^'L'VAN, a. [L. sylva, silva, a wood; It. silvano, 
sylvan.] [Written also silvan.) 

1. Pertaining to, or inhabiting, a forest. 

■pVTi'*’ tbr v.c-ev wni crace. 

' o; .'I'j ' f" '« 'Ml* or the place. JPope. 

2. Abounding with woods ; woody ; shady. 

Calm I retire, and seek the sylvan shade. CkurchilL 

SifL'VAN, n. [L. sylvanus, silvanus', It. % Sp. 
silvano ; Fr. silvain.) A fabled deity of the 
woods ; a god of the woods ; a satyr; a faun ; — 
perhaps sometimes used for a rustic. 

Her private orchards, walled on eveiy side, 

To lawless sylvans all access denied. Tope. 

S'S'L' VAN-ITB, n. (Min.) N ative tellurium. Dana 

SYL-vAt'IO, a. Sylvan, [r.] Booth. 

SYL-v£s'TRI-AN, a. Sylvan, [r.] Gay, 

7i.pl. [L. Sylvia, a forest.] (Or- 
'mth.) See Sylyin^. ^uttall. 

S'5!’L'VIC-A9'1I), n. One of the two resins of 
which the brown variety of common rosin, or 
colophony, consists. It crystallizes from its 
solution in hot alcohol in rhombic prisms or 
plates. Mill&r. 

SYL~Vl*J-D^, n. pi. (Omith.) A family of pas- 
serine birds ; warblers &c. Baird. 

SYL’-Vl'M'M, n. pi. (Omith.) A sub-family of 
passerine birds ; warblers ; Ltiscinince. Baird. 

SY'JM^R, n. See SiMAR. Byron. 

S’^'M^BAL, n, A cymbal. Clarke. 

SYM'BpL, n. [Gr. (rbpfioXov, oopPdXXtt), to throw 
or cast together ; aOv, with, and P&XXco, to throw ; 
L. symbolics ; It. ^ Sp. simbolo ; Fr. symbole.) 

1. Any thing cognizable by the senses that 
represents something moral or intellectual ; an 
emblem; a type; a sign; a token. 

Salt, as incorruptible, was the ^ynbol of friendship. Srouaie. 

Words are the signs and tywbols of things. South. 

Symbol is a general term embracing all the 
varieties of hieroglyphics, types, enigmas, emblems, 
&c. The cross was the most noted of all the Chris- 
tian symbols. The Trinity was frequently repre- 
sented by a triangle with a circle, and the mortality 
of man by a skull and cross bones. Britton. 

2. (Eocl.) A creed or formulary of religious 
belief ; an. abstract or compendium. 

The symbol of onr fblth. Baker. 

JO^It seems that creeds were termed symbols by 
early ecclesiastical writers, either because (as Augus- 
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tine says) all the fundamental doctrines of Chris- 
tianity are eolleeted in them, or from the traditional 
story related by Rufinus, that the creed called the 
Apostles’ Creed was foiraed by each of them contrib- 
ating a sentence. Brande, 

3. A memorial ; a memento, [n.] Sp&nser. 

4. A mark or character used as an abbrevia- 
tion, or to represent any thing. P. Cyc. 

5. t A contribution to a common stock. 

Happy are they who put in the greatest ^tynbol. Bp, Taylor, 

6 . t Lot ; sentence of adjudication. Taylor, 

Syn. — Bee Figure. 

Chemical symbols^ abbreviations for expressing the 
chemical composition of bodies, consisting of the in- 
itial letters of the Latin names of elementary sub- 
stances, with an additional letter when the names of 
Two or more substances begin with the same letter, 
figures or dots indicating the number of equivalents, 
certain algebraic signs, &c. Thus the formula 
KO, 2 CrOg denotes a compound of two equivalents of 
chromic acid and one of potash, or bichromate of 
jKJtash ; CrOg, denoting a compound of one equivalent 
of chromium and three of oxygen, or chromic aci«I, and 
KO denoting a compound of one equivalent of potas- 
sium {Kalmm) and one of oxygen, or potash. Jfiller. 

SYM-B5L'|C, } crvftjSohKos ; It. <Sr Sp. 

SYM-BdL'|-CAL, S simboUco ; Fr. symbolique ] 
’Serving as a ‘^vVh'/l • ■representative ; typical ; 
emblematic ; r- '■ PleydeU. 

The sacrament is a representation of Christ's death bv such 
eyniboUcal actions as he appointed. Bp. 2'aylor, 

Symbohccl h [T".eol,) books containing the 
creeds and » . 'i- different churches. Brande. 
— Symbolic delinery. (Lam.) the dehveiy of a thing by 
delivering another thing which is taken to be the sym- 
bol of it, as the delivery of goods in a warehouse by 
delivering the key of the warehouse. BurriU . — 
Symbolic notation^ Chem.) a system of chemical sym- 
bols for expressing the composition of bodies and 
representing their reactions. Jifiller. 

SYM-BCl'I-CAL-LY, ad. In a symbolic maimer ; 
*by symbols { by signs ; typically. Browne, 

SYM-B6L'|CS, n, pi. Symbolism. Clarke, 

Sl^M'BQL-I^M, n, 1. An exposition or compari- 
son of symbols or creeds. RobeHson, 

2, (jChem.) A knitting together or union of 
parts or ingredients- SmaH, 

S^M'BQL-IST, n. One who uses symbols, Ch, Ob, 


S'?’M-BpL-J-ZA^TIQN, n. The act of symbolizing ; 
representation by symbols. Browne, 


S^M'BQL-IZE, V, n, [Fr. symboliser,] p. sym- 
bolized ; pp. SYMBOLIZING, SYMBOLIZED.] To 
have a typical resemblance ; to be symbolical ; 
to resemble ; to have something in common. 


The soul is such, that it 
it mightily desires. 


!s with the thing 
Sou^. 


Sl^M'BOL-iZE, V, a, 1. To represent by a sym^ ol. 


Some synibolize the same from the mystery of its colors. 

JSrotone. 

2. To make symbolical or representative. 

There want not some who have symbolized the ^ple of 
Faxadise into such constructions. Brovme. 


SlfM-BQ-LOIJ'I-CAL, a. Skilled in, resembling, 
or pertaining to,' sjrobology. Clarke, 

SYM-BOL'O-^iST, fi. One skilled in symbols or 
’symbology. Clarke, 

SYM-b 6 l^Q-< 5 I^Y, n, [Or. otbu^oXov, a symbol, and 
a disco'urse.] The doctrine of, or a trea- 
tise on, symbols. N» Brit. R&o. 

tSi?']V£'M5-TRAL, a. Symmetrical. More. 

SYM-m£t'RI-AN, n. One studious of proportion 
’or symmetry* ; a symmetrist. Sidney. 

SYM-MfiT'Rl-CAL, a. [It. simmetrico ; Sp. 
'metrico ; Fr. symetfdqtee,! 

1. Having symmetry ; having the parts in due 
proportion; proportionate; proporuonal- 

A symmetrical assemblage of beautifhl jfeatores. Chestei^^td. 

2. (Bot,) Koting flowers which hare an equal 

number of parts of each sort, or in each set or 
circle of -organs. Gray. 

Symmetrical solids, (Geom,) two solids, such that 
when th^ are placed on two sides of the same plane, 
for every point in the surface of the one, there is a 
corresponding point in the surihee of the other, in the 
same perpendicular to the plane, and at the same dis- 
tance from it. The solids, when so placed, are said 
to be symmetrically situated with regard to the plane. 
They have equal solid contents, but do not coincide 
by superposition. Lib. of Us^l Knowledge I 

JSSf" A curve is symmetrical with respect to a 
straight line when its points, taken in pairs, are sym- 
melcrically disposed with respect to it. — In analysis, I 


an expression is symmetrical with respect to two let- 
ters when the places of tliobo two letters may be 
changed without changing the expression. Da. 4' P, 

SYM-MllT'Rl-CAL-LY, ad. In a 
'manner; with' due proportion of Ji •' >'•/ 

Two points are symmetrically disposed with 
respect to a stiaight line wlien they are on opposite 
sides of tlie line, and equally distant from it, so that 
a straight line joining them intersects the given line, 
and IS at right angles to it. Davies. 

SYM-MfiT'Rl-C\L-N£SS, n. The state of being 
symmetrical ; proportion of parts. Clarke, 

STfM-Mg-TRF'CtAN (sim-$-trish'un), 7i, A sym- 
metrian ; a symmetrist. ‘ Holinshed, 

S'^’jVFMJp-TRlST, n. A symmetrician. Wotton. 

S'^'M'MJgl-TRIZE, V. a. To make symmetrical ; to 
reduce to symmetry. Burke. 

S'S'M'M^l-TRY, n, [Gr. mpfierpta ; aOv, with, to- 
gether, and fttrpop, measure ; L. symmetria ; It. 
simmetria ; Sp. simetria ; Fr. symetrie.] Agree- 
ment of one part with another, or with the 
whole ; adaptation of parts to each other or to 
the whole ; proportion ; harmony. 

T'-r ugg of eveiy part, 

-i I'L MC ‘ ' i I o* - . •<* tVeaerlanfl. 

' Syn. — Symmetry and proportion both signify a due 
adjustment or adaptation of parts to each other, or to 
the whole ; but proportion is of more extensive appli- 
cation, being applied to every thing which admits of 
dimensions and adaptation of parts. Proportion of 
limbs, of the head to the body, of all the pao'ts; 
symmetry of features ; harmony of parts. 

StM-PA-THfiT'JC, ?o. 

SfM-PA-THfiT'l-CAL, > Fr. sympathiqtie.l 

1 . Fertaining to, expressing, or producing, 
sympathy. “ Sy^npathetic bond.^' Roscommon, 

2. Having sympathy; feeling with, or for, 
another or others ; compassionate ; tender. 

Tour sympathetic heart she hopes to move. Prior. 

3. {Med.) Noting an affection that supervenes 

without any morbific cause acting directly on 
the organ, but by the reaction of some other 
organ primarily affected. Dunqlison, 

Itching of the note is a sympathetic affection, produced by 
irritation in the intestinal canal. jChmylison. 

Sympathetic inft, a kind of ink, as the aqueous so- 
lution of chloride of cobalt, with which characters 
may be traced on paper that are invisible when cold, 
but become visible by exposure to heat, and again 
fade, when cooled, by absorbing moisture from the 
air. MiUer, — Sympathetic powder, a powder once 
supposed to cure a wound, if applied to the weapon 
that inflicted it, or even to a portion of the bloody 
clothes, Dunglison. — Sympathetic sounds, sounds pro- 
duced by the vibrations excited in solid bodies, as 
cords, by the vibrations of other solid bodies propa- 
gated through the air. Young. 

S'S’M-PA-THfiT'I-CAL-LY, ad. In a sympathetic 
manner ; with, or from', S 3 mapathy. Warton. 

sItmFA-THIsT, n. One who feels sympathy ; a 
sympathizing person ; a sympathizer. Colendge. 

S'Jtm'PA-THIzE, V. n, [Gr. cvpitaQiia ; It. simpa- 
thzare ; Sp. simpeddzar ; Fr. sympathiser, — 
See Sympathy.] [t. sympathized ; pp, sym- 
pathizing, SYMPATHIZED.] 

1 . To feel with another, or in consequence of 
what another feels ; to have or feel sympathy ; 
to have common or mutual feeling. 

Their countrymen -were parficularly attentive to all their 
etoxy, and sympathissied vrith their heroes in all their adven- 
tures. Addison. 

Who, when he reads a <dty stormed, forbears 

To &el her woes and r/mpnthizc in tears. Pitt, 

2. t To agree ; to fit ; to harmonize. 

Blue and yellow are two colors which sympathize, Dryden, 

t M'PA-THIZE, V. a. To suffer for in common. 

By this sympathised one day’s error. Shah, 

S^'M^PA-THTZ-jpR, n. One who sympathizes. 

SIJ'M'PA-THY, n. [Gr. avpitideta, from irOv, with, 
and wdflpy, passion, feeling; L. sympathia; It. 
4- Sp. simpatia ; Fr. ^ympacthie^ 

1 . Fellow-feeling ; mutual sensibility ; the 
quality of being affected by another’s affection ; 
•—compassion; commiseration; condolence; 
pity ; tenderness. 

There is a kind of sympathy in souls which fits them fbr 
each other. Steele, 

StmpaQiy is one main engine by which the orator operates 
on the passions. Ihr. CampbeJl, 

/Empathy ... an inward feeling which is excited by the 
particular and extraordinary situation of another, Cogan. 

2. An agreement of affections, liking, tastes, 
temperaments, pleasures, sufferings, &c. 


) You arc not young; no more am I; go to, then, there’s 
•’.'•'’'’//■V n-c merry; so am I: ha I ha! then there’s 

‘ • 'V , i. \ ou love sack, and so do I: would yon de- 

ii'- - ■ .j*' . Shak, 

S'impiithy in years, manners, and beauties. Shak. 
^ 3. Correspondence ; correlation ; preSstab- 
lished haimotiy ; mutual adaptation ; reciproci- 
ty ; aftinitv ; concert ; union. 

There is in souls a <^mpathy with sounds. Cotoper. 

4. {Mi-d ) The correspondence of affections or 
sensations betivoen diSerent parts or organs of 
the body, so that an affection of one is trans- 
mitted, secondarily, to the others, or to one of 
the others; the siiiieiing together of parts. 

A knowledge of the p.iiticular simpathie<i between differ- 
ent Organs tiirows light on the etiology of diseases, their scat, 
r."-'’ " 't ' - 1 — towards which our therapeutical 

r. ■' '■ii' ’ .*1 's-m' Dirnglison. 

6 . {Fine Arts.) Mutual conformity of parts ; 
effective union or harmony of colors. Brande, 

Sympathy of clock't, a name applied to the phenom- 
enon of two clocks winch rest on the same support, 
tnodifj mg each other’s motions, so as to exhibit a per- 
fect coincidence in alf of them. Youngs 

Syn. — See Pity. 

SYM-PKP'SIS, n. [Gr. avv, with, and wco'o®, to 
ripen, to digest.] {Med.) Coction. DuTtglison. 

SYM-PH6n'IC, G. Tlelating to, or resem- 

I Iiling, a symphony ; sjmiphonions, Dtmght. 

[ SYM-PHO'JN’I-Otrg!, a. 1. Agreeing in sound; bar- 

I 'monious ; consonant : accordant ; concordant* 

I Followed with acclamation and the sound 

Symphomous of ten thousand harps. hPSton. 

I 2 . {Mus.) Symphonic. Warner 

I StM'PHQ-NiST, 71. [Fr. sympkomste.} {Mus.) 

I A composer of symphonies. DungM. 

SlfM'PHp-NiZE, r. n. To agree ; to harmonize ; 
to accord ; to correspond, [r.] Boyle. 

StM'PHQ-NY (sSm'fo-ne), n. [Gr. oaptpwvla ; erfiv, 
with, and the voice ; L. syrrmhonia ; It- § 
B'p. $infonta\ Yx, sy7nphonie.'] {Mus.) 

1. An elaborate composition for a complete 
instrumental orchestra, usually consisting of 
four, or at the least three, distinct movements ; 
— first, an allegro, or quick movement, in 
sonata form, sometimes opening with a brief 
introduction in slow time ; second, a slow move- 
ment, as andante, largo, or adagio, in which a 
theme is varied ; third, a minuet, with its trio, 
or, in modem usage, a scherzo ; lastly, a finale in 
rapid time, written ip the rondo form. IhmghU 

S13§^ The term symphony is also applied to large or- 
chestral compositions in a freer style, sometimes with 
voices, as descriptive or programme symphonies, ode 
symphonies. See. Dwight. 

2. A comparatively short introductory, inter- 

mediate, or concluding instrumental passage in 
a vocal compo.'iition. Warner, 

3. An ancient musical instrument, simposed 

to have been of the drum kind. DwigM, 

4. Anciently, a vocal composition, or a com- 
position vocal and instrumental- Warner. 

5. A concordance of tones; a concert of voices 
or instruments ; a harmony of mingled sounds ; 
consonance; concert; consent; harmony 

A learned searcher firom Pythagoras’s school, where It was 
a maxim that the imams of all things are latent in numbers, 
determines the comelicst proportion between breadths and 
heights, reducing symmetiy to sr/mphony, and the harmony 
of sound to a kind of harmony in sight. JPbtion. 

And let the bass of heaven's deep organ blow. 

And, with your ninefold harmony, 

Make up full cotLsort to the angelic sronphony, MiUon. 

SYM-PHt^'P-AL, a. {Med.) Of, or pertaining to, 
symphysis. Smaart. 

SyM-PH?f-®- 6 T'Q-MT, ? [Gr. sym- 

si^M-PHYS-dT'Q-MY, 5 physis, and Hpvw, to 
cut.] {Surg.) Th’e operation of dividing the 
symphysis ;’the Sigaultian o’perntioji.Dunglison. 

StM'PHY-SiS, n. [Gr. abp^vau; abv, with, and 
to grow.] (Anat.) A union of bones, or 
the bond of such union : — union of parts pre- 
viously separated; coalescence: —point of un- 
ion between two parts ; commissure : — attach- 
ment of one part to another ; insertion. 

IhmgllsoTi. 

S^M-PI-®-SOM'^;-T¥R, n, [Gr. irupnii^tOy to com- 
press, and pirpov, a measure.] A very sensi- 
tive instrument for indicating the amount and 
variations of atmospheric pressure by its effect 
in compressing a column of an elastic gas en-. 
closed in a tube. 

4 ^ The sympUsomester consists of a yetfical glass 
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tube terminated above by an oblong bulb, 
and bent upwards at its lower extremity, II rtffl 
and expanding into a cistern open at top. 

The bulb and upper part of the tube contain 
hydrogen gas ; the lower part and the cistern 
contain colored oil of almonds. As the press* 
nre of the atmosphere varies, the enclosed 
hydrogen expands or contracts by propor- 
tional but large quantities, and the liquid ac- 
cordingly either rises or falls m the tube, 
through large spaces. A scale is attached, 
so graduated that the indications ot the in- 
strument corrected for temperature (as ob- 
served by a thermometer not represented iti 
the figure) correspond with those of a mercu- 
rial barometer. The sensitiveness of this 
instrument renders it valuable at sea, but for ___ 
delicate meteorological researches it is inferior to the 
mercurial barometer, m consequence, chiefly, of the ab- 
sorption of the hydrogen gas by the oil. Adie. JsriehoL 

S'S’M'PLjP-SITE, (Mm.) A mineral, commonly 
of a pale indigo color, and supposed to be an 
arseniate of the protoxide of iron. Dana. 

n. [Gr, ; or£ii/, with, and 

TtXoKj'is a twining or knitting.] (Rhet.) A figure 
according to which several sentences or clauses 
have the same beginning and ending. Crahh. 

(I SYM-PO'§l-AC (sjm-po'ze-dk or sjm-pd'zIie-aLk) 
rsim-po'zs-afc, F.K. Sm.R. TV 5.; sim-po'zhe-dk, 
Wl >/.], a. [Or. crvj^mffiaKS^ ; crvfjnrdtrtoVf a drink- 
ing-party ; L. symposiacus; Fr- symposiaque.'] 
Belating to a symposium or compotation ; re- 
lating to merry-makings ; convivim ; festive. 

The ancient custom of symposiac meetings. JBrovme. 

II SyM-FO'§I-Ac, n. A convivial meeting and 
conversation, as of philosophers. Chambers. 

J SYM-P0'§f-AR£3H, n. [Gr. <jvjxvoaia^y(os ; vu/iTrd- 
vtovy a banquet, and to preside over.] The 
ruler or master of a symposium, or feast. 

As Alexander and Caesar were bom for conouest, so was 
Johnson ibr the office of a fymjM^farcht to preside in all eon- 
Teraations. Sir J. Hawkins. 

ji SYM-PO'^J-AST, n. One who drinks or makes 
merry with another- Qu. Rev, 

II SYM-PO'SI-fjM (sini-p5^ze-hm or sjm-pS'zlie-fim), 
n. [L., from Gr. mifnitoatov ; oruftir/vw, to drink to- 
gether; fffiv, with, and v.vcsj to drink.] A 
orinking together; a merry-making; a feast; a 
banquet. “This polite symposium.** Wiii’ton. 

S'S’MP'TQM (sim^tom), n. [Gr. aiipirrtjipa, an acci- 
dent, a symptom ; o-ufir/Trrw, to fall together ; to 
befall; o-fiv, together, with, and ir/Trrte), to fall ; 
It- Sp. sirttoma ; Fr. symptome.'] 

1- Something which happens concurrently 
with something else, by which the presence ot 
the latter is indicated ; an attendant phenome- 
non; an indication ; a sign; a mark; a token. 

It has become almost fashionable to stismatize such senti- 
ments as no better than empty declamation; but it is an ill 
symptom, and peculiar to modem times. <Jowper. 

2. (Med.) Any change perceptible to the 
senses, which is connected with morbific influ- 
ence ; any thing which indicates the state of 
health or of disease. 

Q; is by the 

disease is detee — — _ , , . 

been used fhr the effects which result flrom the svtnptoim of . 
ffisease, but which effects are not essentially connected with 
the disease Its^ Hmglison. 

Syn , — See Mabk* 

StMP-TQ-MAT'IC (slm-to-n&t'jfc), f [Gr. 

Bf MP-TQ-MAT'I-OAL (slm-to-), > TOjaarurfs ; It. 
^ Sp. sintomatico ; Fr. sympiomaiiqtte.] 

L. Relating to symptoms ; hajipening concur- 
rently with something else ; indicative. 

The one is but symptoniaticaf, or, at most, secondaiy in 
rdahon to the other. SoyU. 

2. (Med.) Noting that which is a symptom 
of some other affection ; — opposed toidiopatkic, 

A symptomcdic disease.’* Dunglison. 

8tMF-Tg-MAT'l-CAL-LY, ad. In the nature of 
.1 i^ymptom ; by symptoms. Wiseinan. 

Fi;"MP-TQM-A'T6L'g-gY» otjairrw^a, a 

symptom, and a discourse; Fr- sympto- 

matologies {Med.) That branch of pathology 
which treats of the symptoms of diseases ; the 
doctrine of symptoms. Dunglison, 

8YN-AER^5"SlS (sin-Sr'^-sIs), n. [Gr. avvalpsaisl 
’avmtpito, to grasp ; ir6v, together, and alpicny to 
take.] (Graw.) The union of two syllables into 
one; syneephonesis ; — opposed to ; as 

Is'rael for Is^ra-eL Q. Brotm, 

S‘?N'A-g65^'1-OAL, a. Of, or pertaining to, a 
synagogue. 


the ameimte and succession of s}/mpttm’t that a 
Letecte^ The term **sympioma of has 

fhr the effects which result flrom the smnptonis of a 



S^N'A-GOgUE (sSn'ai-gog), iz. [Gr. ttvvaywy^y an 
assembly ; crurdyco, to lead or bring together ; 
cvvy together, and «yw, to lead; L. synagoga% 
It. § Sp. sinagoga ; Fr. synagogue.] 

1. A rehgious assembly or congregation of 

the Jews. Acts ix. 2. 

2. A Jewish place or house of worship. 

He hath built us a synaffogue. Lvke vu. 5 

The Jews bad no synagogues before the Babylonish cap- 
tivity. Pndtaux 

Go, Tubal, and meet me at our synagogm. ' Shak, 

The great synagogue^ (Jewish Ant.) a name applied 
in the Talmud to an assembly or synod presided over 
by Ezr.i, and consisting of one hundred and twenty 
men, alleged to have been engaged in restoring and 
reforming the worship of the temple after the return 
of the Jews from Babylon. Kitto. 

S’S'N-A-LE'PHA, n. See SYNAiiCEPHA. Johnso7i. 
S'S’N-AL-LAG-MAT'fC, a. [Gr. cvvalXayfiaTuciis ; 
avv6?.?.ayiia, a contract; m)j/a.?.P.d£r(r£«), to inter- 
change with, to negotiate with; aOv, together 
with, and aXXdcatOj to change It. sinallagmati- 
CO ; Fr. synaUagmatigue.'] (Cictl Law.) Noting 
a contract which binds the parties to each other 
by mutual obligations ; bilateral. Rouvier, 
Sfj^-AL-LAX-VJ^JEi n, pi, 

(Ornith.) A sub-family of 
tenuirostral birds of the 
order Passeres and family 
CerthideB ; sharp-tails. 

Gray, Synallaxis garrulus. 

StN-A-LCE'PHA (sin-M5'fa), w. [Gr. evvaXouju^ ; 
avvaksiefittit to smooth over, to unite ; civ, to- 

f ether, and aXsi^ta, to besmear, to gloss over; 
t. ^ Sp. sinakfa ; Fr. synalephe,] (Classi- 
cal Pros.) The principle or usage by which, 
when a word ends with a vowel, or a diphthong, 
and the next begins with a vowel, the final vow- 
el or diphthong of the first is cut off, and the 
final syllable of the one runs into the first of the 
other ; as, ill* ego^ for ille ego ; — written also 
synal^ha. Andrews. 

SYN-AN'TH^R-OCS, a. [Gr. civ, together, and 
'Mepds, flowery.] (Bot.) Having the stamens 
united by their antheis into a sheath surround- 
ing the style ; syngenesious. Balfour, 

SYN-AN'THOgS, a. [Gr. aiv, with, and Svdos, a 
‘flower.] (Bot.) Noting plants whose flowers 
and leaves appear at the same time. Ltndley, 
Slf’N'AR-^IHY, n. [Gr. avvap^^la ; ovvdp^io, to rule 
jointly with.; civ, together with, and apyw, to 
rule.] Joint soverei^ty. [r-] StacMiouse. 
StN-AR-THRO'Df-AL, a. (Aruat.) Of, or per- 
taining to, synarthrosis. Dunglison. 

S'S'N-AR-THRO^SIS, n, [Gr. cvp&pOp<aci$, a being 
joined together ; <rvvap9p6ta, to link together ; civ, 
together, and £p6(jov, a joint.] (Anat.) A close 
conjunction of two bones ; an immovable articu- 
lation, as of sutures. Dunglison, 

SY-NAx'IS, w, [Gr. civa^tg, an assembly ; evvdyw, 
‘to lead together; civ, together, and ayu, to 
lead.] A synagogue ; a congregation. Taylor. 

SYN-CAR'Pl-tlM, n. (Bot.) An aggregate fruit, 
with a slender receptacle, in which the ovaries 
cohere into a solid mass. Ltndley. 

SYN-C.^R'POUS, a. [Gr- civ, together, and Kapitogy 
‘a fruit.] (Bot.) Noting pistils and fruit composed 
of several carpels consolidated into one. Gray, 

SYN-oAT-S-GOR-lp-MAT'rC, a. [Gr. civ, with, 
‘and Karyytipyfitx, a predicate.] (Logic*) Noting 
words, such as adverbs, prepositions, &c., which 
cannot be employed by themselves as terms, but 
require to be conjoined with other words.Bra^^^^e. 

s1?’N-jGHON-DRO'S 1S (slng-kon-dro'sjs), n. [Gr. civ, 
with, and carriage.] (Annt.) The 

union or articulation of bones by an interven- 
ing cartilage or gristle. Dunglison. 

Hg'N-jCHQN-DROT'O-MY, n, [Gr. civ, together, 
xwhpog, a cartilage, and ripvta, to cut.] 
Symphyseotomy. Dunglison, 

Si^N-jGHQ-RE'SlS (slng-ko^rS'sis), n. [Gr. ctv, with, 
and admisMon.] (Rhet.) A figure 

wherein an argument is sconingly conceded, for 
the purpose of retorting more pointedly. Crdbh. 
SlfN^GHRQ-NAR (slng^krq-iifa), a. [Gr. civ, with, 
and time; Fr. synahronal] Happening 

at the same time ; belonging to the same time ; 
contemporaneous; coeval; simultaneous; syn- 
chronical; synchronous; synchronistic. More. 


SfN'jOHRQ-NAL, n. That which happens at the 
same time, or which belongs to the same time, 
with another thing. More, 

SYN-EHRON'J-CAL, d. [Fr. synchroniqtee.] Hap- 
pening at the same time ; synchronal ; synchro- 
nous ; synchronistic. — See SYNCHRONAii-Boj^fe. 

SYJJ-£IHR0N'1-CAL-LY, ad. In a synchronical 
manner ; simultaneously. Belsham, 

S$N'£!HRQ-NI§1VI (sing'kro-nizm, 82), n._ [Gr. dv, 
with, and time ; Fr. synchromsmeJ] 

1. The concurrence in time of two or more 
events ; simultaneousness ; contemporaneous- 
ness ; synchronization ; contemporaneity. 

The coherence and synchronism of all the parts of the 
Mosaical chronology. Halt. 

2. A tabular arrangement of history accord- 

ing to dates, by which contemporary or synchro- 
nous persons and things of different countries 
are brought together. Brands. 

3. (Painting.) The representation of several 
events, or of several successive moments of an 
event, or history, in the same picture. Pairholt, 

S^'N-EHRp-NlS'TIC, a. Happening at the same 
time; synchronal; synchronical. Ball. 

S^’N-EHRQ-Nl-ZA'TIQN. «. Simultaneousncss ; 
synchronism. Clissold, 

Sl?-N'j0HRg-Ni2E (sing'krp-nsz, 82), v. n. [i. SYN- 
CHRONIZED; pp. SYNCHRONIZING, SYNCHRO- 
NIZED.] To concur in time ; to be simultane- 
ous or synchronous ; to happen simultaneously. 

All these sifnchromzc with the flrat six trumpets* More. 

Sto-j0HRO-NOL*p-^Y (sing-kro-JiSI'o-je), n. [Gr. 
civ, together, time, and Xoyog, a discourse.] 

Contemporaneous chronology. Crosthwaite. 

S^-N^jCERP-NODs (sing'kro-nGs, 82), a. [Gr. dv, 
with, and voy, time,] Happening at the same 
time; synchronical; synchronal. Belsham, 

S^N'jCHY sis (sing*k?-sis), n. [Gr. together, 
and ^ pouring out, a stream ; ;^fce>, to pour-] 

1. A confusion ; a derangement. Todd. 

2. (Rhet.) A confused or disordered arrange- 
ment of words in a sentence. KnatchhuU. 

3. (Med.) A disease of the eye, which con- 

sists of a mixture or confusion of the humors : 
— i morbid state of the vitreous humor, in which 
it becomes fluid. Dunglison. 

s1?N'C1-pC^T, n, (Anat.) See Sinciput. Orabb. 

SYN-CLFnAL, ) cvyKXivw, to incline 

SYN-CLlN'r-CAL, ) together; civ, together, and 
\?.iv(a, to bend.] (Geol.) Noting a common, cen- 
tral imaginary line, in which the tilted strata of 
the two sides of a valley may be supposed to 
meet ; the line of depression between two an- 
ticlinal axes ; — opposed to anticlinal. 

Lyell, Ansted, 

S'P’N'Cp-PAL (sxng^ko-pel, 82), a. (Med.) Pertain- 
ing to, or resembling, syncope. Ihmglison. 

S^’N'Cp-PATE (sing'ko-p5t, 82), v. a, [i, synco- 
pated ; pp, SYNCOPATING, SYNCOPATED.] 

1, (Gram.) To contract, as a word, by syn- 

cope; to abbreviate by omitting one or more 
letters in the mid^e of a word- Camden. 

2. (Mus.) To divide so that notes commen- 

cing on unaccented, shall end on accented parts 
of a measure. Dwight, 

Sf^N'Cp-PAT-flD, p. a. 1. (Gram.) Contracted 
or abbreviated, as a word by s 3 nicope. 

2. (Mus.) Consisting of notes beginning on 
unaccented, and ending on accented, parts of a 
measure ; as, “ A syncopated passage,” Dwight. 

s1?^N-cp-PA'TIpN, n, 1. (Gram.) The contrac- 
tion of a word by taking one or more letters 
from the middle. Andrews. 

2. (Mus.) The division of a measure or a 
passage in such a manner that notes, begun on 
unaccented or weak parts of the measure, shall 
end on accented or strong parts; the use of 
syncope. — See Syncope. Dwight, 

S'S'N^Cp-P^ (slng'ko-p^), n, [Gr- vvyKotetf, a cut- 
ting short, a swoon ; cvyKo-rrrw, to beat together, 
to weary ; civ, together, and Kdrrra, to smite, to 
cut ; L. syncope, syncopa ; It. sincope Sp. «n- 
copa ; Fr. sync^e.] 

1. (Gram.) The omission of a letter or sylla- 
ble in the middle of a word ; as, e*m, for even ; 
ne*er, for never ; med*cine, for medicine. Johnson. 

2. (Mm.) The cutting off the last half of one 
note and the first half of the next note, and unit- 
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ing these two halves into one, which thus begins 
on a weak or unaccented, and ends on a strong 
or accented, part of the measure. Dwight, 

3. (Med,) A fainting fit; a swoon; a com- 
plete and sudden loss of sensation and motion, 
with diminution or suspension of the pulsations 
of the heart, and of respiration. I>U7igliso}i, 

4. A sudden pause or ceasing, a shoitening; 
a dropping or falling ; suspension; suspense. 

show 

biiiii u ' M'-o" -1 1 •%', 1 *>1 1 ii'i I'.i'. Omper. 

fii^N'OO-PlST (slng'ko-pist), n. One who synco- 
pates, or uses syncope. Spectator. 

Si?'N'CQ-PIZE, V, a. To syncopate, [n.] Dalgarno, 
S'?N'CRA-tI§M, n. Syncretism. Richardeon. 

S’S'N'CRfi-TlC, a. Blending different systems of 
religion or philosophy. Smart, 

S‘5’N'CRJ@'Ti§M, n. [Gt. avyKprjTHTfidS) the union of 
two parties against a third, as the Cretan towns 
against a common foe ; cvv, togethei, and KprjTt- 
^oi, to act like the Cretans.] The jumbling to- 
gether of different philosophical or theological 
systems into one, without due regard to their eon- 
sistency ; — opposed to eclecticism. Fleming, 

What seems most his own [Bruno] is the synjoretLam of the 
tenet of a pervading spirit, as anima raundi, which in itselt is 
an imperfect theiem, with the more pernicious hypothesis of 
a universal monad, to which every distinct attribute, except 
unity, was to be denied. HaUanu 

Philo of Alexandria the first example of avnoi etism, 
in trying to unite the Or.cntj.1 philosophy with that of the 
Greeks. Fleming. 

S^'JJ'XRjg-TIST, ». (^ccl. Hist.) One who ad- 
heres to syncretism ; a follower of Calixtus, a 
Lutheran divine of the sixteenth century, who 
endeavored to foini a con^rehensive scheme 
which should unite the different professois of 
Christianity, JBrande, 

S'S'N-CRE-TIS^TIC, a. Pertaining to syncretism 
or to the syncretists ; syncretic. Clarke. 

fito'CRJ-StS, n. [Gr. afiyK^iaii^ a compounding, 
a comparing; atv^ together, and /cp/vw, to dis- 
tinguish.] (Rhet.) A figure by which opposite 
persons or things are compared. Crdbb. 

SYN-BAC'TYL, n, [Gr. together, and i fKT»- 
*Xost ^ ^finger.] ( Ornith.)^ A perchin^-bird having 
the external and the middle toe united as far as 
to the second joint. Brande. 

SYN-DA.C'TY-L|C, ) (Ornith) delating to 
SYN-DAC'TY-LOOs, ) the syndactyls. P Cyo. 
S^'N-D^S-mOG^RA-PHY, n. [Gr. a bond, 

a sinew, and yod'4u, to de«icribe,] (Anat.') A de- 
scription of the lig iments. Dunglison. 

S’S’N-D^S-MOl'Q-^Y, n. [Gr. chvhcyiQ^^ a sinew, 
and idyoff, a discourse.] (Anat.) A treatise on 
the ligaments. Dunglison, 

S’S’N-DJpS-JVfO'ajS, n. [Gr, a sinew,] 

(Anat.) The union of one bone with another by 
means of a ligament; synneurosis, Dn^iglison. 
S$'N-D^1S-M6t'Q-MY, n. [Gr. ohvhcfioi, a sinew, 
and rifjLvta, to cut.j (Afi^.) Dissection of the 
ligaments. Dunglison. 

SlfN'piC, n. [Gr. cvv^ncot^ an advocate or prose- 
cuting officer; cfiv, with, and dtk);, justice; L. 
syndicus ; It. sindaco ; Sp. sindico ; Fr. syndic.] 

1. A title given at different times to various 

municipal ana other officers ; — particularly the 
manager of the concerns of a corporation or 
company; a director; an agent. Brande, 

2. (French Law.) The assignee of an in- 
solvent’s or bankrupPs estate. BurriU. 

tS^N'D{-CATB, V, a, [Gr. c6v, with, and jus- 
tice.] To judge ; to pass judgment on, Dimne. 
t S^JNT'Bl-CATE, n, A council. Burnet, 

Sf N'DRQ-M® [sln'dio-me, S. W, J, F, Ja. K, Sm. 
Wr.; sin'drom, P.l, n, [Gr. a-vn^pojjt^ ; trOv, to- 
gether, and ISpajitov, to run.] 

1. A concurrence; a concourse. Glanmll. 

2. (Med.) A union or concurrence of symp- 

tomfi m diseaiSes. DungUson. 

SY-Nfio^DO-jGH® (se-n5k'do-te), n. [Gr. tmvsKSo- 

; ofir, together, and li^ixoftat, to receive ; L. 
wneodoche-^ It. sineddoche; Sm einecdogue^ 
Fr. synecdoche t synecdog^Ae.] (lihet.) A figure 
by which the whole is put for a part, or a part 
fe the whole, a genus for a species, or a spe- 
cies for a genus. Brande. 

^ And the same philologer fhrther edds, fhe ^ds or stars do 
sieniJ^iulthing9,or woild— apart 

tmsyt pi^ for the whede. CudtCoHh. 


Si?N-5C-D6£!H'l-OAL (sin-?k-d5fcVfcal)i a. Ex- 
pressed by, or implying, synecdoche. Boyle. 

S'YN-?C-I)6j0H'I-CAL-LY, ad. In a synecdochi- 
cal manner ; by sjmecdtoche. Barrow 

SY-NE'jCHI-A, n, [Gr. «n5v, with, and to have, 
to hold.] (Med.) A disease of the eye, in which 
the iris adheres to the transparent cornea, or to 
the cr 3 ’'stalliue lens. Dunglison, 

SYN-EC-PHp-NE'SlS (sm-Sk-fo-ne'sis), n. [Gr. 
avvfKijiuvTjffis ; ertjv, togethei, fx, out, and 
to call.] (Gram.) The contraction of two syl- 
lables into one ; synseresis ; synizesis. Mason. 

SYN'E"PY» [Gr. ervi'iirfia ; c-oi/, together, and 
€nosi a ‘word.] (Rhet.) The interjunction of 
words in uttering clauses. S7nart. 

S^N-jpR-(yET'{C, a. [Gr. auvepyrjriKdg ; cCv, with, 
and epyov, a work.] Working together; coop- 
erating; cooperative; synergistic. Smai-t. 

II SYJ7-ER'^T§M, w, (TheoZ.) The doctrine or 
tenets of the synergists. Hallam 

11 SYN-ER'pJST, [sin-er'jist, Sm. Cl, Brande ; sln'- 
§r-jist, B.], 71. [Gr. cvitepyia, cooperation; abv, 
together, and epyov, a woik.] (Red. Hist.) One 
of a party in the Lutheran Church, in the six- 
teenth century, who held that di\*ine grace re- 
quires a correspondent action of the human 
will to become enoctual. Brande 

SlfN-^IR-piS^TjC, a. Synergetic. Dea7i Tucker 

S'YN'jpR-py, 52, [Gr. cuvipytaj cooperation.] (Med ) 
The ?' onr’T.tlo'^ of different organs in health, 
and .'-c'-oi to some, in disease. Dunglison 
n. pi. [jGr. tr£;v, together, and 
yhfcig, generntion. birth.j (Bot.) The nine- 
teenth chi'!® of the artificim system of Linnscus, 
originally including all plants whose anthers 
cohere, but now restricted to plants of the 
natural order OomposittB, He7i8low. 

S?N-g5-NE'SI^N > a. (Sot.) Of, orper- 

SYN-pJp-NE'SIorS (-shus), S taming to, the oy?2- 
genesia , having the anthers united. Loudon. 

SY.^-GJVJTII'f’-DJaS (sin-nath'-), n. pi. (Ich.) A 
family of lophobranchiate fishes having a long, 
slender body and a prolonged snout. TarreiL 

SYJr-OJ^J ' THUS (sin-nS'-), ? 2 . [Gr. cri/v, with, and 
‘yvdOosf a jaw.] (Ich.) A genus of fishes of the 
family Sytignathtdce; the pipe-fish, YarrelZ. 

S^'N 'GRAPH, 71, [Gr. avyypiKft^; civ, together, 
and ypAipoo, to w’rite ; L. syngrapXia.] (Law.) A 
deed, bond, or writing, under the hand and seal 
of all the parties. 

Deeds thus made were denominated sfpifjrapTts by the 
canonists, and by the conunoa lawyers chirographs. Bouvier, 

S^N-t-ZE'SlS, 7%. [Gr. OLV, together, and to 

sit down, to settle.] 

1. (Med,) An obliteration of the pupil of the 

eye ; a closed pupil. Brande, 

2, (Gram.) Syneephonesis. Sophocles. 

SfN-NEU-RO'StS, «. [Gr. together, and 

a sinew, a ligament.] (ATiat.) The union 
of one bone with another by means of a liga- 
ment or tendon ; s 3 mdesmosis. LhmgUson. 

Sl?'N'0-£!HA, 71. [Gr. (rwvf;^w, to continue ; trOv, 
with, and to hold.] (Med.) A species of 
continued f^er, characterized by increased heat, 
and by quick, strong, and hard pulse. I>imgUso7i. 

S'^N'O-CHUS, n. (Med.) A continued fever, 
compounded of synocha and typhus. Dunglison. 

Sf" N'OD, ?i. [Gr. , a meetiiig ; together, 
and* a way ; L. synodm ; Fr. synode. — 
A. S. shicthy synoth, seonatk, seonodi] 

1. (Reel.) A meeting or assembly of ecclesi- 
astical persons to consult on matters of religion : 
— in the Presbyterian Church, an assembly com- 
posed of two or more presbyteries. "Eden, 

JSBS^ Tootc ki^'ds of synods 9x& usually enumerated. 
1. Generalf where prelates from all nations meet; 
but these are practically the same as General Coun- 
cils. 2. jrationaZf where the prelates of one nation 
only assemble. 3. Prowteid, where those only of 
one province attend ; this is usually called a Convo- 
cation. 4. Dweesim, where those of one diocese meet 
to enforce the canons of General Councils, or to enact 
rules of discipline for themselves. Eden. 

2. A council ; a meeting for consultatioxu 
- It hath in solenm sj/nod been decreed 

To admit no traffic to our advene towns. Skak, 

Let hb call to aH Ike blert 
Tbrongh hemren’x wrtde AbZton. 


3. (Asti'on.) A conjunction of two or more 
heavenly bodies. [r.J Milton. 

Syn. — Sfee Asse mbl y. 

t S’S’N'O-DAL, 71. (Reel.) 1. Money paid ancient- 
ly to the bishop, &c., at Easter visitation, by 
the clergy , a procuration. Hook, 

The stinodal to the bishop, at Easter, is two shillings. Warton. 

2. A constitution made in a provincial or 

diocesan synod. Hook. 

S^N'O-DAL, a. Synodical, [r.] Martm. 

SY-NOD'fC, I a. (Reel.) Relating to, or per- 

SY-JM6d'J-CAL, 7 formed by, a s 5 ’nod. MiRon. 

I Synodic or haiar month, the interval of time between 
two successive conjunctions of the moon with the 
sun, or between two new moons, a lunatjoii. Eta 
length is 29 days, 12 houis, 44 minutes, 2.87 seconds. 
— Synodic period of the moon, or of a planet, the time 
from its leaving its conjunction with the sun to its 
return to conjunction, — Synodic resolution of the moon, 
or of a planet, its motion in its orbit from its conjunc- 
tion with the sun to its return to conjunction, being 
one complete sidereal revolution and parr of another. 

Rerschel, 

SY-n6d'I-CAL-LY, ad. By the authority of a 
‘synod ; by a synod. SaTt^rson. 

SYN'OD-IST, n. An adherent to a synod. Be. R&o. 

SY-NOM'O-SY, n. [Gr oruvtoiioeia ; ebv, together, 
‘and Bpvvpt, ‘to swear.] A sworn brotherhood ; a 
body of men leagued by oath. Milord. 

SY^JrO-M ' ' Y-JW14, 71. pi. [Gr. euvdivuiia ; <r£iv, togeth- 
er, and Bvopa, a name.] Synonymes. B. Jonson. 

*t* SY-NON^Y-MAL, o. [Gr. vwtivvpos.] Synony- 
mous. * ‘ Instruct, for Orat. 1682, 

t SY-NON'Y-MAL-LY, ad. In a synonymous 
niann er ; ' synonymously. Spelman. 

S'^'N'O-NYME (sin'o-nlin), n . ; pi. 

[Gr. cuvdiwpa, synonymes ; ovv&wpos, of like 
name or meaning ; eHv, with, together, and Bvopa^ 
a name ; Fr. syno7iy77ie.] One of two or more 
words, particulaily words of the same language, 
which have the same or a similar signification, 
or which have a shade of difference, yet with a 
sufficient resemblance of meaning to make 
them liable to be confounded together ; — writ- 
ten also synonym. 

Many words cannot be explained by siinowimes, beceuse 
the idea signified by them has not more tiian one applica- 
tion. Johnson. 

Host synonumes have some minute distinction. Jteid. 

jS^ “ The word synonyme is, in fact, a misnomer. 

. . . Literally, it implies an exact coincidence of 
meanmg in two or more words, in whicli case there 
would be no room for discussion ; but it is generally ap- 
plied to words whicli would be more correctly termed 
pseudosynonymes, i. e. words having a shade of dif- 
ference, yet with a sufficient resemblance of meaning 
to make them liable to be confounded together ; and 

I It is in the number ami variety of these tliat (as the 
Abbd Girard well remarks) the richness of a language 
consists.’’ jShp. ffhately. — “ Synonymes, properly 
speaking, if etymology be a rule, signify different 
things under one common name , but as used, and 
the conventional law is irresistible, synoyiymBs signi^ 

I different words having a common idea.” It. W. Ham- 
ilton. — “Synowywe, in the singular number, hardly 
admits of an independent definition, for the notion of 
synonymy implies two correlative words, and there- 
fore, thoueh there are synonymes, there is m strictness 
no such thing as a synonyme, absolutely taken. Prop- 
erly defined, synonymes are words of the same lan- 
guage and the same grammatical class, identical in 
meaning.*’ O. P. JMarsh. 

S^Synonymt is a modern word: it was not in- 
serted by Johnson in his Dictionary ; and wuth respect 
to Its orrhogrdphy, usage is divided. In the diction- 
aries of Johnson (edited by Todd), Walker, Smart, 
Richardson, and tiie other principal English diction- 
aries whicli have the w'ord, it is spelt syatmyme ; and 
of the different authors who have written works on 
English Synonymes, Blair, Crabb, Platts, Booth, Gra- 
ham, and Carpenter spell the word witli the final e 
— synonyTne ; and Taylor, Whately, and Mackenzie, 
synonym. 

Syn. — Words which have the same or a similar 
signification are synonymes. Words which agree in 
sound, but differ in signification, are homtmymes. 
Holiness and fehdty are synonymes', the substantive 
hear and the verb to hear are homonymes. 

SiJ’N-Q-N^M'IC, 71. (Gj'UTn.) The explanation of 
synonymous words. 

Synonymic, or the explanation, of synonymes, is on Impor- 
tant part of gr^max. JL W.CiSb». 

[Fx. syTwnyTmg^.]: Re- 

S^N-Q-N^M'l'CAL, ) lating to synonymes or 
noBymous words ; synonymous. J W. Gibbs. 


slR,; s6x« -bOu* BQs. HttLE.— q, S. a.j£> 
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Si^N-O-NlTM'I-cGN, w. A dictionary of ^ony- 
moiis words. Taylor. 

Sr-N^N^Y-MIST, fi. 1. One who synonymizos ; 
*a collector and explainer of synonymes. Smari. 

2. {Bot.') One who collects and reduces the 
synonymes of plants. Dr. Dawsoa. 

SY-NON'Y-MiZE, C. a. [l. STNONYMIZED ; pp. SsY- 
NONYMiziNG, SYNONYMIZED.] To interpret or 
express by words of the same meaning. 

This word “fortis” we may stjnonymizG after aJl these 
fashions- stout, hardy, vaUaat, doughty, courageous, adven- 
turous, brave, bold, daring, intrepid. Canad&u 

BY-N6n'Y-MO0s, a. [Gr. ffuvtfiyu/ios,] Relating 
to synonymes or to synonymy; — hating the 
same meaning ; conveying the same idea , ex- 
pressing the same thing ; univocal, 

"tVT-ds Vlii*"! H -'■r words 

1 ' . I'J. T» . .ifi ‘ o- !_!■!> L‘ ' . 1‘. f > ■ "ua . Taylor. 

Wo .ipp.'* ^ I >' '■’i;’ “C'’lv *o "u r 

of .■•■sJ-, ] V.. Ill 'Ca. * I* ■ 1 ) ) I p ■ !•; r z. 

Jip. CoplestOTie. 

SY-N6N'Y-MOt3rS-LY, ad. In a synonymous 
manner; as synonymous. Cudworth. 

SY-NOIV'Y-MY, n. [Gr, ofivavvftia ; together, 
and Svo'iAa, a name; L. synonymia\ Fr. syno- 
wymtej 

1. The quality of expressing, by difiFerent 
words, the same thing; the use of synonymes ; 
sameness of meaning, as of words. Seld^%. 

2. {Ithet.) A figure by which synonymous 
words are employed to amplify a matter. Bailey. 

SY-N6p'S|S, n. ; pi. synopses. ^Cr. -fi o-i*,- ; ahv, 
together, and o^^tS) a view ; f . »v.' ^ col- 

lective view of any subject ; a". )i .i:!.'*'' such 
as brings all the parts unde i o-u \ \ , c'l epit- 

ome; a general view. 

But that the reader may see in one view the exactness of 
the method, as well as force of the argument, I shall heie 
draw up a short synopsis of this epistle. fFm burton. 

Syn. — See Abridgment. 

SY-N6p'TJC, ? wroirrixlg.] Relating 

SY-NOP'TI-CAL, 3 to, or partaking of, a synopsis ; 
"bringing all* the parts or contents under one 
view; seeing the whole together. Evcly>i. 

SY-nGp'T1-CAL-LYj ad. In. a synoptical manner. 

SYN-5S-T^l-5G'RA-PHy, n. [Gr. crOv, with, iartov^ 
*a bone, and to describe.] (Atiat.) A 

description of the joints. Dunglison. 

SY]Sr-0S-T5-OL'O-^Y, n. [Gr. cvv, with, a<rriov, 
a bone, and ^<5yos, a discourse.] {Atiat.) A trea- 
tise on the joints, DungUson. 

SYN-Os-Tjp-O'SJS, n. [Gr. fffiv, with, and dariov.'l 
XAnat.) Union by means of bone, Dunglison. 

SYN-GS-T^-dT'O-MY, n. [Gr. civ, with, IcHov, 
‘a bone, and ripva, to cut.] {Anat^ Dissection 
of the joints. Dunglison. 

SY-NO'VI-A, n. [Gr. cirv, with, and (L. 
"ovum), aia. egg.] (Anat.) An unctuous fluid, 
resembling the white of egg, secreted from cer- 
tain glands in the joints. Dunglison. 

SY-NG'VJ-AL, a. (Ana^.) Relating to the sjtio- 
*via. “ Siynovial glands.*' Dunglison. 

SYN-TAC'T{C, ) L Conjoined; fitted to 

SYN-TAG'T{-CAIi, 3 each other ; put together in 
’order. * Johnson. 

%. {Gram.) Relating, or according to, syntax. 

A £gure is divided into tropes, &c., grammatical, ortho- 
graphical, syntactical. PeocAam, 

SYN-tAc'TI-OAL-LY, ad. In a syntactical man- 
ner; conformably to syntax. Bo. Bev. 

S^N'TAX, n. [Gr. cOv-a^tg ; cCiv, together, and 
TdffcUf rd^u), to place in order; L. syntaxis.] 

1. f A putting together ; a system. 

The whole syntax of beings . Glanvilt, 

2. (Gram.) That part of grammar which 

treats of the agreement and proper construction 
of words in sentences. B. Jonson. 

SYN-TAX^IS, n. [Gr. cOvra^is. — See Synt,^.x.1 

1. (Gram.) Syntax, [k.] Milton. 

2. Articulation ; reduction. Dunglison. 

SYN-TfiC'Tl-CAL, a. [Gr. cuvttjkthcos ; L. syn-‘ 

"tecHcus.'] (Med.) Relating to syntexis. Maunder, 

SlfN-TJp-RE'SlS, n. [Gr, cvvr^^rjcig, a watching 
closely ; rbv, together, and rn^ita, to guard.] 

1- (Med.) Preservative or preventive treat- 
ment; prophylaxis. Dunglison. 

2. (Ethnos^ Conscience considered as the 
repository of the first principles or maxims in 
morals* Bp. Ward. Fleming. 


S^-N-T^-RfiT'JGja. [Gr. <mjTup>7«»fd5.] Pre- 

servative of health; prophylactic. Clarke. 

SYN-TfiT'jC, a. Syntectical. Clarke. 

SYN-TfiX'|S, n. [Gr. churv^tg; chv, together, and 
Vj5k«, to waste away.] (Med ) A wasting of the 
body ; colliquation ; consumption. Dunglison. 

SYN-TH£R'M AL, a. [Gr. abv, together, and Qiopr,, 
"heat.] Having the same degree of heat. Smart. 

SYN'THE-SIS, n. ; pi. s5n'THE-s£?. [Gr. abvBtaii ; 
abv, together, and O/iots (riQijpi, to place), a pla- 
cing , D. 

1. Composition, or the act of putting togeth- 
er; the union of the component elements of a 
whole ; — the opposite of analysis. 

2. (Logic.) A method of demonstration which 
sets out from some principle established or as- 
sumed, or a proposition already demonstrated, 
and ascends through a series of propositions 
to that which was enunciated ; the method by 
composition, as opposed to the method of reso- 
lution or analysis; the deduction of general 
conclusions or principles from the putting to- 
gether of particular facts or mstances. 

The synthesis consists in assuming the causes disoovered 
and established as principles, and by them explaining the 
phenomena pioceedmg from them, and proving the expla- 
nations. JUTewUm. 

In sipithests, we reason from axioms, definitions, and al- 
ready known principles, until we arrive at a desired conclu- 
ston. Of this natui e are most of the processes ot geometri- 
cal reasoning. In syTithcsi<i. we ascend fiom particular cases 
to general ones; in analysis, we descend iiom general cases 
to particuluis. Davies !g Peck. 

3. (Sura.) The uniting or the approximation 

of parts that are divided. Dunglison. 

4. (Chem.) The uniting of elements into a 

compound, as of oxygen and^ hydrogen into 

water; — the opposite of analysis. Thomson. 


adelphus coronarius) is a garden plant, having 
cream- colored, odorous flowers in full clusters ; 
mock orange. ^ Gray. 

2. A genus of beautiful flowering shrubs, in- 
cluding the various species and varieties of lilac. 

Loudon. 

“ The name syrivga was given to the lilac on 
account of its steins being used for the manufacture 
of Turkish pipes. The steins of the Philadelphus 
coronarius are also used for the same puipose, and 
equally with the lilac it had the name of 2npe~privft, or 
pipe-tree, given it when first introduced into this coun 
try, and afterwards the name synnga.^^ Eng. Cye, 

S'S’B'INGE (sir'jnj), n. [Gr. ffujsiyl, dpiyyog, a 
pipe or reed ; L. syrinx ; It. siring a ; Sp je- 
riupa ; Fr. sei‘inaue.\ An instiment sei viiig first 
to imbibe or suck in a quantity of w ater, oi other 
fluid, and then to expel it in a small stream or 
jet; a squirt. Dunglison, 

SItE'IN^E (sir'inj), v. a. \i. syringed ; pp. syr- 
inging, SYRINGED.] 

1. To spout or inject through a syringe. 

A little while since, I syringed into a dog’s jugular vein 
about two quarts of warm water. Doyle. 

2. To cleanse by means of a syringe. Johnson. 

SY-RiN-GO-DEN^DRON, n. [Gr. sbgty^, a pipe, 
and Ikvh^Qv, a tree.] (Pal.) A name applied to 
many species of Sigularia, in allusion to the 
parallel, pipe-shaped flutings that extend from 
the top to the bottom of their trunks. Buckland. 

SY-RIN'GQ-TOME (-ring-), n. ““Gr. cbinyyog, 

*a pipe, end -o-.':, a rrt+'ncr ; : , to C’-’-.J (Surp.) 

An urieiit ii.i;.i“ii\ used in the operation 
for fistula in ano, " Dunglison. 


compounding ; forming composition ; deductive. 

Philosfo 'i'*- 1 r-*." M'loh —-'-tV V 

si/nt?ietir t *i m' s •«> u* • i* ? : *. 

too smal- i . 'I * w i* u.im • s : i i • , 

ments. Dohngtn oke. 

Synthetical method, the method of reasoning by syn- 
thesis ; the deductive method. Davies ^ Peek. 

SYN-THgT'I-CAL-LY, ad. By synthesis. Walker. 

StN'THJp-TfZE, V. a. [Gr. (ruv^fWfw.] To^ put 
together ; — * opposed to analyze. [r.J Piozzi. 

g-g-jj^TO-MY, n. [Gr. ovvropia ; cUv, together, and 
ripvtal to cut.] Brevity ; conciseness. Clarke. 

SYN-TON'lC, a. [Gr. c^vrovog, strained.] (ifefw.9.) 
’Sharp; intense, [r.] hmart. 

Sy'PHER-lNG,jp. a. (Naui.) Lapping the edges 
of planks over each other for a bulkhead. Dana. 

S’fPH'I-Lfs, 51. [Of uncertain etymology. Ac- 
cording to some, from Gr. eVg, a hog, a sow ; ac- 
cording to others, from Gr. capXdg, aiTraP.a^, 
maimed, impotent. DungHson.] (Med.) The 
venereal disease ; pox. Dunglison. 

SItpH-I-LIT^IC, a. (Med.) Relating to, reco".- 
bling, or infected with, syphilis. Good. 

sIJ'PH'I-LSId, a. (Med.) Resembling syphilis 
“A syphiloid aflection.’* DungUson. 

SY'PHON (sJ'fon), n. See Siphon. 

SY-PUCn^IO, a. Pertaining to a syphon. Be. Rev. 

sf'RIlN, n. See Siren. 

S'f'R'A-CUSE, n. A luscious, red, muscadine 
wine, made in Italy. Simmonds. 

SYR'l-AC, a. Relating to Syria ; Syrian. 

Some Syriac copies of the New Testament are now remain- 
ing in the Duke of Florence’s library. Walton. 

S^'R'J-AC, n. Phe lan^age spoken by the ancient 
Syrians ; the Syriac language. Da^i. ii, 4. 

SY-Rr'A-cl§M, n. A Syriac idiom or phrase ; a 
Syrianism ; a Syriasm. Milton. 

S^'R'I-AN, 5z. (Geop’.) A native of Syria, Ency. 

S^R'l-AN, a. (Geog.) Pertaining to Syria or to 
its inhabitants ; Syriac. Milton. 

S$R'|-AN-I§M, n. A Syriacism. Knowles. 

sI^R^I-A^M, n. A Syiiacism. Warhurton. 

(«9-r3aig'ga), n. [Gr. e^piy^, ofiptyyog, 

a tube, a pipe.] 

(Bot.) i. The common name of shrubs of the 
genus Philadelphus, one species of which (PTdh 


si?'R-lN-G5T'0-MY, n. (Surg.) The operation for 
fistula by incisio’n. Dunglison. 

S'^'R'INX (slr'jugks), n, [Gr. a shepherd's 

pipe.] (JWws.) A pastoral instrument composed 
of reeds of different lengths fastened together, 
and regarded by the Greeks as the invention or 
their tutelj^ god Pan ; the shepherd's pipe ; the 
pandean pipe ; the Pan. Fait hold 

STB ^M4, n. [L. ; Gr. ob^ya ; ofipw, to drag ] (Ant.') 
A robe with a lone train, worn especially by 


A robe with 
tragic actors. 


long train, worn e^ecidly ^ 



SYJi-J\rJ-I'JV‘JEyn.pl. (Ornith.) 

\ P’;b-f"'"ry of birds of the 
01 ( 1 '" \((t^,i*ris and family 

Strigidce; owlets. Gray, 

SYRT (sirt), n. [Gr. cbprig; 
cbpia, to drag ; L. syrtis.] A 
quicksand ; abog. [r.] Young. 

SYR'TIC, a. Pertaining to, oi 
resembling, a syrt. Ed. Rev. otus vulgaris. 

SYR ' TIS, n. [L.] A quicksand ; syrt. 

A boggy syrtis, neither sea nor good diy land. MUan. 

S'S’R'yP, n. A vegetable juice boiled with sugar, 
or a saturated solution of sugar and water ; sir- 
up. — See Sirup. Bailey. Martin. P. Cye. 

SYS-SAR-OO'SIS, n. [Gr. cvccdpKoctg, a growing 
over* with flesh; cbv, together and cdpKtoctg, a 
fleshy excrescence ; flesh.] (Anat.) Junc- 
tion of bones by intervening muscles. DungUson. 

SYS-TAL^TJC, a. [Gr. avaraXriKdgi cvariXXa, to 
"draw together ; cbv, together, and criXXu, to place; 
Ii, systalticus.) (Med.) Having, or capable of, 
alternate contraction and dilatation. DungUson. 

S^S'TA-SlS, n. [Gr. cbcracig.) The consistence 
of any thing ; constitution, [r.] Burke. 

Sl^S'TjpM (sJe'tem), n. [Gr. abarrjpa ; cvvlcmjpi, to 
place together ; cbv, together, and 'Icrnpi, to put, 
to place; L. systema‘. It. ^ Sp. sistema', Pr. 
syst^me.) 

1. A number of things combined or acting 
together ; a combination of parts into a whole ; 
a connected view of all the truths of some de- 
partment of knowledge ; a complete body of any 
art or science ; a collection of rules and princi- 
ples ; the whole of any science, art, or doctrine ; 
as, “ A system of divinity, of philosophy, or of 
astronomy ” ; “ The solar system.** 

The best way to leom any science Is to begin with a regu- 
lar system, or a short and plain scheme of that science well 
drawn up into a narrow compass. Watts. 

Every truth has relation to some other. And we should 
try to write the facta of our knowledge so as to see them in 
their several bearings. This we do when we frame themrmso 
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a f^stenu To do so legitimatel7, we nrast begin by analyBli 
and end witb. synthesis. Flemxna- 

Atoms or system» into ruin hurled. 

And now a bubble burst, and now a world. Pope. 

2. A theory ; a hypothesis ; a scheme ; a 
plan ; a classification ; an arrangement. 

3. Regular method, course, order, or process j 
as, ^‘To work without system'' 

4. {Astroji.) An hypothesis of a certain order 
and arrangement of the heavenly bodies, by 
which their apparent motions are explained. 

Brands, 

5. {Mas,) An interval composed, or sxmposed 
to be composed, of several lesser ones. Brande. 

6. (Fine Arts.) A collection of rules and 
principles upon which an artist works. Brande. 

Syn, — Systm is the arrangement of tlie different 
parts of any matter or science into a whole or a single 
body ; mtOiod is the manner of such arrangement. A 
system of philosophy, astronomy, or theology ; a reg- 
ular a judicious scheme ^ method in conducting 

business. — See Theory. 

S^S-TJglM-AT JC, ? [Gr. trvtxTyfiariKds ; Fr. 

Sl^S-TJglM-AT'l-CAL, > systematiQue.'] Relating 
to, or partaking of, system ; organically ar- 
ranged; methodical; regular; orderly. 

He has added a spstemaUe table of them. Pennant. 

Syn. — See Methodical. 

a^S-TgM-AT'J-OAL-LY, ad. In the form of a 
a system ; methodically. Warhurton. 

n. The reduction of facts to 
a systeml JDunglison. 

S^S'T5M-A-T!sT, n. 1. One who forms a sys- 
tem ; a systematizer. Pennant. 

2. One who adheres to a system, Benslow. 

S^S'T^M-A-TlZE [sIs't$m-^L-tiz, P.Ja. K. Sm. R. 


C. O. B. \ sis-t«niVtl35, VF . ; sIs-tem-?L-tIz', X], 
V. a. To reduce to a system ; to methodize ; to 
harmonize ; to coordinate ; to regulate. 

Diseases were healed, and buildings erected, befbre medi- 
cine and architecture were s»tstematieed into arts. Hams. 

The . . . Goths had some general notions of the feudal pol- 
icy, which were gradually systematized. Lyttleton. 

4KS** “ I have met with this word nowhere but in 
Mason’s Supplement to Johnson, and there I find it 
accented in a different way from what I have always 
heard it in conversation. In those circles which 1 
have frequented the accent has been placed on the 
first syllable , and if we survey the words of this 
termination, we shall find that tie is added to every 
word without altering the place of the accent, and 
that, consequently, systematize ought to have the ac- 
cent on the first syllable. This reasoning is specious j 
but when we consider that this word is not formed 
from the English word system^ but from the Greek 
<ru<rri7aa, or the later Latin systema^ we shall find 
that the accent is very properly placed on the second 
syllable, according to the general lule. Tf we place 
the accent on the first, we ought to spell tlie word 
systenuzcy and then it would be analogically pro- 
nounced ; but, as our best writers and speakers have 
formed the word on the Gieek and Latin plan, it 
ought to be written and pronounced as Mr. Mason 
has given it.” Walker.-^ In this instance, Walker 
seems not to have been followed by any orthoepist. 

S?S'T]5M-A-TIZ-|:E, n. A systematist, Hanns. 

Sfs-T^IM-A-TOL'O-^Y, n. [Gr. ahariyia, a sys- 
tem, and J.dyof, a discourse.] A treatise or 
discourse on the various systems. Month. Rev. 

si^S'TJglM-tC, a. 1 (Astron.) Pertaining to the 
whole solar system, as opposed to what relates 
to its parts. Wilcox. 

2. (Med.) Belonging to the general system ; 
as, “ Systemic circulation.” Bunglison. 

S^'S-T^M-l-ZA'TION, n. The act or the process 
of reducing to a system. Smith. 


S^'S'T^M-rZE, V. a. To systematize. [R.] 

They devoted much, of their time to systemismy and elu- 
cidating the principles of grammar, Mtley. 

s1?'S'TJ5M'IZ-^;R, n. A systematizer. Clarke. 

S^'S'TgM— MAK-^IR, n. One who forms systems. 
“ Modern system-mdicers." Goldsmith. 

S^^S'TJglM— m6n-G?R (-rafing-ger), n. One given 
to, or fond of, making systems. Chesterfield. 

S’S'S^TO-L® (sis'to-le), n. [Gr. crooToJ// ; ffuariXXwt 
to draw together ; dv, together, and ffriXlio, to 
set, to place ; Fr. systole.) 

1. (Anat.) The constriction or contraction of 
the heart ; — ^posed to diastole. Dunglison. 

2, ((^am.) The shortening of along syllable; 

— opposed to diastole. Andrews. 

SYS-t5l'JC, a. Pertaining to systole. Parsons. 

S'S’S'TYLE (sis'til), n, [Gr. aharuXos ; dVf togeth- 
er, and arvXos, a column ; Fr. systyle.) 

(Arch.) 1. A temple, or other edifice, which 
has a row of columns set close together around 
it, as in the Parthenon at Athens, Fairholt. 

2. The arrangement of columns in such a 
manner that they are two diameters apart. GwiU. 

SYTHE, n. A scythe. — See Scythe. 

fSYX-HfiN'DJp-MAN, n. (Sax. Law.) A man 
with six hundred shillings. Bailey. 

Si^Z'Y-^Y (sTz'e-j?), n. ; pi. SYZYGIES. [Gr. 
yia* union ; (m^ebyw^tf to couple ; ahVf together, 
and lehyvvni, to yoke ; Fr. syzygie.) (Astron.) 
The place of the moon, or ot a planet, when 
it is either in conjunction with, or in opposition 
to, the sun. Nichol. 

Line ofsyzygies^ the line passing through the centre 
of the earth and the moon when the latter body is in 
cozuunctioiL with, or in opposition to, the sun. Lardner. 


T 




T the twentieth letter of the English alphabet, 
5 is a mute consonant. In itself it has but 
one sopnd, as in tilli it ; combined with h it has 
two sounds, one hard or sharp, as iathin, hrecdh ; 
the other soft, flat, or vocal, as in thisy breathe ; 
combined with i. before a vo^yel, it usually lep- 
resents the sound of sA, as in nation^ motion^ 
unless preceded by 5, as in question. In ety- 
mology it is convertible with d, as Ger. tag, 
Eng. day \ sometimes also with s or z, as Ger. 
wctsseTy Rng. water, Ger. zahm, Eng. tame. It 
is used in the arts as an adjective prefix, to de- 
note any thing in the form of a capital letter 
T ; as a T bandage, used in surgical operations ; 
a T square, an instrument used in drawing by 
architects and engineers; a T rail, «&y. As a 
numeral, it was used among the ancients for 
160 ; wili a dash over it (t), it signified 160,000. 

tAb, n. 1. The latchet of a shoe: — the tag or 
end of a lace ; — yl. hanging sleeves of children’s 
garments, [Local.] PLalliwell. 

2. A cap-horder worn in the inside of a lady’s 
bonnet, ^ocal.] Szmmonds, 

t TA-BAc'C6, n. Tobacco Minshen. 

TA-BA^Nys, n. [L.] (Ent.) A genus of dipte- 
rous insects ; the horse-fly. Harris. 

TAB'ARD, n. [It. tdbarro, an overcoat^ Sp, to* 
bar^o, a tabard ; Fr. tabard. — “W. tabar.) Alight 
garment, formerly worn over, armor, and gener- 
ally embroidered with the wearer’s arms, or worn 
by a herald, and embroidered with those of the 
sovereign, or of his lord. FairhoU. 

TAB'ARD-5R, One who wears a tabard. Wood. 

tAb'A-RBt, n. A stout, satin-striped silk, used 
for furniture, &c. Simmonds. 

TAB-A-SHEER% n. [Per.] A white, silicious 
subkance contained m the joints of the bamboo, 
used medicinally in the East , — called also ham** 
hoO'-saU, and written also iahashir. Brande. 


TAB’BJ-Nf T, w. A fine kind of tabby. W. Enoy. 

TAB'BY, n. [It. 4f Sp. taUi Fr. ^a6w.— Dut. 
tabijn ; Ger. tohin^ 

1. A rich, watered silk ; a coarse kind of taf- 

fety. W. Ency. 

2. A brindled or tabby cat. Simmonds, 

3. A mixture of lime with shells, gravel, and 

stones, used for walls, &c. Simmonds. 

TAB' BY, V . a . \ i . tabbied ; yp . tabbying, tab- 
bied!] To give a wavy appearance to with the 
calender, as stuffs ; to water, XJre. 

TAb'BY, a. Having a wavy, variegated abear- 
ance : — brindled, as a cat. Prior. 

TAb'BY-cAt, n. A brindled cat. Addison. 

tAb-B-fAc'TIQN, n. [L. tabes, a wasting away, 
and facia, to make.] The state of wasting ; 
away ; emaciation. Eunglistyn. : 

tAb':5-FY, X. a. To waste away ; to make lean ; ! 
to emaciate, [n.] Harvey, i 

TA-BtL'LTOK, n. [L. tabellio ; taheUa, a writing, 
a document; It. tabelUone; Fr. tabelUon.) 

1. (Roman Ant.) An oificer, answering some- 
what to our notary public ; a scrivener. Smith. 

2. In France, a village notary under the sys- 
tem existing before the revolution. Landais. 

tAb'?RD, n. See Tabard. Weale. 

TAB'BR-NA-CLE, n. ]jMiabernaculum\ tabema, 
a hut, a booth ; It. tabemacolo ; Sp. tahemacu- 
io ; Fr. tabernacle^ 

1. A tent or pavilion. 

Let VLB make here three tdfiemacles. Matt, xv!!. 4. 

They sudden reared 

Celestial tabemacJew where they slept. Muion. 

tabernacle carried by the Jews, during 
their wanderin(?s in the desert, was a tent of sails 
and skins stretched upon a framework of wood, and 
divided into two compartments — the outer, named 
the Holy, in which incense was burned and the shew- 
hread exhibited, and the inner, or Holy of Holies, in 


which was deposited the ark of the covenant. Exod. 
xzvi. zxvii. Brande, — “ When the tabernacle setteth 
forward, the Levites shall take it down ; and, when 
the tabernacle is to be pitched, the Levites shall set it 
up.” JM’umb. i, 61. 

*• The temple of Solomon was called by the 
same name, as was also, ixi some instances, a Chris- 
tian church.” Bntton. 

2. A place of worship ; a sacred place. 

I{i« 'VO' ks, ihot'jvh consecrated to the tetbemaole, Itoeame 
the natiu’i'il ciitcnaininunt jAddiatnu 

3. (Arch.) A small box or shrine in Roman 
Catholic churches, for containing the host ; the 
pyx: — a statue resting on a bracket, and sur- 
mounted by a projecting canopy, without any, 
or a very slight, recess in the wall. Britton. 

Fta*d of Tabernacles, one of the thtee great annual 
festivals of the Jews, being that of the closing year, 
as the Passover was of the spring. It was held seven 
days in booths built of boughs, and was commem- 
orative of the divine goodness exercised towards the 
Jews in their wanderings in the desert, as well as 
expressive of gratitude for the supply of tlie rich firuits 
of the earth. SStto. 

TAB'JPR-NA-CLE, v. n. [i. TABERNACLED; pp. 
TABERNACLING, TABERNACLED.] To dwell, aS 

in a tabernacle ; to dwell for a time ; to reside 
temporarily; to sojourn. 

He . . . tabernacled among ns in the flesh. Seott. 

tAb' 5 R-NA»CLE-WORK, n. (Arch.) Any deli- 
cately sculptured tracery or open work. Britton, 

TAB-5R-NAC'U-LAR, a. Formed or sculptured 
with delicate tracery ; latticed. Warton. 

TA^RB§, n. [L.] (Med.) Emaciation of the whole 
body, with languor, hectic fever, and, common- 
ly, depression 'of spirits: — atrophy. 

TA-b£t'JC, a. Affected with tabes ; tahid. Clarke. 

TAb'JD, a. [L. tcMdus, iaheo, to waste away; It. 
^S^.taUdoiPx.tabide.) 

3L Wasted!^ disease; consumptive. 

2. (Med.) Pertaining to tabes. Ihmglison. 
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rrAB''ID-N£SS, n. Emaciation ; tabes. Johnson, 3. To supply with. food; to feed; to board. 

t • He himself fo6fed the Je-wfl from heaven. MiSton, 

f ®* a wastu^ away, ^ {Shtp-huUding,) To unite, as pieces of 

TA-BiP'l-CAL, > and /cwto, to make.] Bnngmg timber, by letting a part of one into a part of 
to consumption; wasting away. [R.j Blount, another. Mar, Diet. 

TAB'I-TIJDE, n. [L. tal 3 itvdo,'\ Tabes; tabid- 5. To make broad hems on the skirts 

ness ; emaciation, fit*] Cocheram, and bottoms of, as sails, in order to strengthen 

TXBXA-TCrb, ». [Fr.] “ ““T bolt-rope. Dona. 

1. '(Mus.) Formerly the use of the letters of TA'BLE,t;.?i. To eat at another s table; to board, 
the alphabet, or of other characters, for express- Dnven from the society of men to table with the beasts-^owtA. 


ing the notes or sounds of a composition ; — in ta'BLE, a, Belating to, or resembling, a table ; 
a more restricted sense, a mode o^ v.-ritiror plain; level; even ; flat. AsJi. 

sic for a particular instrument, on pu: Ml ■ TABLEAU (pLlrW), n,\ pi. tableaux (tab-isz'). 

of which each represents a string of the instru- rp^ X picture; a representation. Landats. 
ment, by means of certain letters. Brands, g. A list; a catalogue ; a table. Findm, 

2. (Paint,) A distinct, consistent piece or r 7 m- - . r\ 7 r-n^ n 

composition, definitely circumscribed, as on a rABLEAUX-’VIFAJSrS{^h Xo^va^o.ng )f7i. pL [Ft.) 
wall or a ceiling. Shaftesbury, Living representations in which persons are 

3. iAnat,) /parting or division of the skull grouped as m some picture. >sniart, 

into two tables. Chambers, ta'BLE-BED, n, A bed in the form of a table. 

TA'BLE, n, [L. tabula, a board, a tablet, a paint- ta'BLE— BEER, n. Beer such as is used at table 
ing ; It. tavola ; Sp. iahla ; Fr. table.^DMt, & or meals ; small-beer. Johnson, 

tafeli Dan. taffel; Sw. tafla, tabeil — W, XA'BLE-B]&LL, n, A hand-bell used at table for 

r<s^».j ^ calling domestics or servants. Simmonds, 

1. A thin, flat piece of marble, or other stone, ® x a v , t.- i. 

having a plane surface ; a slab. TA BLE— BOOK (ta bl-bflk), n, A book on which 

Paved with fair tobZes of marble. Sandys, anything is traced or written Without ink; a 

S! bn.vitio* a flat sur- memoiandum-book ; a tablet. Shah. 


ing ; It. tavola ; Sp. tahla ; Fr. — Dut. § or meals ; small-beer. Johnson, 

f tabeil — W, XA'BLE-B]&LL, n, A hand-bell used at table for 

r<s^».j ^ calling domestics or servants. Simmonds, 

1. A thin, flat piece of marble, or other stone, ® x a v , t.- i. 

having a plane surface ; a slab. TA BliE— BOOK (ta bl-bflk), n, A book on which 

Paved with fair to&Zes of marble. Sandys, anything is traced or written Without ink; a 

a. An article of furniture, having a flat sur- memorandum-book i a tablet. Shak. 

face or top, and resting upon legs or supports ; TA'BLE— CLdTH, n, A cloth for covering a ta- 
— used for meals, and for other purposes. ble, as at meals. Camden. 

Children at a <<s6fe never asked for any thingf. Zoeke. TA'BLE— CO V'JgR, «. A table-cloth- Simmonds. 
The nymphathe toAZe spread ^ _ rrta/nr Tr__n» w/i'PP'/'td/w-.isA n?T. 1 TVva 


•used for meals, and for other purposes. ble, as at meals. Camden. 

Childrenata<<s6fettever asked for any thing. Loeke, TA'BLE— CO V'JgR, «. A table-cloth- Simmonds. 

Tope. 7’Jf'jBAE-i)’^67’£(;t4'bl-dot),». [Fr.] ^e public 

3. The company eating together at one table. a French hotel. Thacl.^ay. 

I drink to the general joy of the whole ta6fo. Shctk. TA'BLE— 1)1' A- MOND, ». A diamond or gem cut 

4. Food, fare, or entertainment at meals ; a with a flat upper surface. Simmonds. 

re^t. “He keeps a good toWe.” ta'BLE-FLAp. ». A leaf of a folding table : - 

.oSmM*to“!Sir^p ’• a slip to lengthen an extension-table. Simmonds. 


5. A thin piece of stone or other material TA'BLE— LAND, w. An elevated plain or plateau ; 


with a flat surface; — used to write, grave, or 
trace upon ; a tablet. Sha/c. 

The tctbles were written on both their aides. Esr. snexii. 15. 


elevated, flat land. Brands. 

TA'BLE— LIN' JgJN, n. Linen for the table. Smollett. 


xne zooAss were wnnen OTi uoiu uieir BiutsH. ja-j-. ixjaax. X 9 , , —r tr.’, -r. . , r a • j. 3 t-.l 7 !> 

e -h A nainted surface • a uieture • a tableau. + TA'BLE-MAN, «. A piece at draughts. Bacon. 

Drawnlntheflattering’iobfcof hereye. Shdk. TA'BL|l-MfiNT, «. (ArcA.) A table. Britton, 
The wherein detraction was expressed he ^pelles] TA'BLE— MON'Jgiy, n. In the navy, an allowance 
painted in inform. SirT,Myot, ofiScers, in addition to their pay, for pro- 

7. An index as of the contents of a book ; a viding for their tables. Crabb. 

collection of heads ; list ; oatdegue ; ta'BL®K, n. One who boards. B. Jonson. 

Their learning reaches no farther than the <ct6fes Of con- ^ x. 

tents. iVaiUi. TA'BLE— RENT, w. (Old Eng. Law.) XTentpsudi 

8. A coEection of particulars brought under ! to a bishop or religious pi elate, reserved or ap- 

tme view ; a synopsis. propriatea to his table or housekeeping. Burrill. 

Oflo»gd«c«*..tol,oJMn^am. JB-Jocon. TA'BLE-SPAR, ». (M».) Tabular spar. Dana. 
2bWe5of weights, measnrea, currency, aas. J)a.irB, TA'BLE— SPOON, ». A large spoon for the table. 

9. pi, t Backgammon or draughts. TA'BLE-SPddN'Ft’L, n . ; pi. table-SPOONPULS. 

. Monsienr the nice, As much as a table-spoou holds. Reeve. 

That when he plays at toifra chides the dice, Shdk, „ - .. . . , , 

Thfty dHTn»wfi , th^y ch*^***! "-n d Ckavcer, BLE— SPORT, n. Amusement at table. Shak. 

10. In palmistry or chiromancy, the lines on TAB'LiIgT, n. [Fr. tahlette* — See Table J 

the skin on the inside of the hand. Shak. 1* A small slab ; a level surface. Johnson, 


11. (Math., Physics, Astron., &c.) A collec- 

tion of numbers exhibiting the measures or val- 
ues of some property common to a number of 
different bodies m reference to some common 
standard ; as, ** Tables of refractive powers,'' 
&c. — A series of numbers which proceed ac- 
cording to some given law expressed by a for- 
mula ; as, “ Logarithmic tables,^" Brands. 

12. (Arch.) Aflat surface or smooth course 

of workmanship. Britton. 


2. A small, flat piece of ivory, wood, metal, 
&c., prepared to write, grave, or trace upon. 

To design upon tdbUts of boxen wood. Dry den. 

3. pi. A pocket memorandum-book. Clarke. 

4. f A medicine in a square form. 

It hath been in use to wear tablets of arsenic. Bacon. 

5. (Med.) A solid medicine, prepared of pow- 
ders incorporated by means of mucilage, crumbs 
of bread, juices of plants, &c. Dunglison. 


workmanship. Bntton. I 

13. (Awaf.) One of the plates of compact tis- TA'BLE— TALK (ta'bl-tSiwk), n. Conversation at 


sue forming the bones of the skull. DungUson. 

14. (Glass Manufacture.) A flat disk of crown 
glass. Tomlinson, 


meals or entertainments. 


Holinshed. 


Tlie interest of Luther’s Tdltde4a1k is, that it is a perfret 
portrait of the human and material side of one of the greatest 
spiritual men that the world ever saw. Qu. Rev. 


The Lord*s Table, the holy communion or sacra- rpx/orTr 'ririr'ii'n a, nrxo 
ment ; the Lord*s sapper. — Rourid table. See Round- BLE— TALK One who talks at tab. 

TABLE. — To serve tables, to provide for the poor, TA'BLING, n. 1. The act of one who tables, 
that l^y may have whereof to eat at their tables. 2. (Naut.) The art or the method of loii 
vi. 9 *— ^0 the tables, to intercimnge con- two timbers by letting a part of one into* a part 

dltion or fortune of contestants, Dryden. — Twelve another ■ —-also the hroad heni on the horSers 

TaUa, a celebrated body of Roman laws, framed by ®i • , f “®^ ® ^ 

decemvirs appointed A. IT. C. 303, on the return of ® o ^ bolt-rope is sew^. JJana, 

three deputies or commissioners who had been sent T Ih® of playing tables. Hackluyt. 


TA'BOR, n. [It. tamhuro, a drum ; Sp. tamhor ; 
Old Fr. tahour.) (Mus.) A small drum, beaten 
with one stick, to accompany a pipe. Moore. 

TA'BOR, V. n. [Old Fr. taboursr.) \i. tabored ; 

pp. TABORING, TABORED.] 

1. To play upon or beat the tabor. Clarke. 

2. To beat as on a tabor ; to strike. 

Ard ho- !"•’ 'I*! "br” ’c'-.d her as witlT the voice of doves, 
Ut ‘n 17 i.r» ' :.M I !> I I’M*. JWah. U. 7 , 

TA'BOR, V. a. To make, as a sound, by beating 
on a tabor ; to beat. Chaucer. 

TA'BQR-JgR, n. One who beats the tabor. Shak. 

TAB'OR-ET, n. A small tabor. Spectator. 

TA'BOR-lTE, n. One of a party of the Hussite 
sect ; — so called from Tabor, a hill or fortress 
of Bohemia, upon which they encamped during 
the struggle which they maintained against the 
civil and ecclesiastical power. Brands. 

TAB 0 URE T (t&b-^-ra'), n. [Fr .] 

1. A kind of small seat without arms or 

back ; a stool. Boyer. 

2. A frame for embroidery. Simmonds, 

2. A right of sitting down at court in pres- 
ence of the queen, a ]^rivilege formerly emoyed 
by French ladies of high rank. Boiste. 


by French ladies of high rank. Boiste, 

TAB-OUR-tNE' (t^b-ur-Sn'), n. [Fr. tahourin.^ A 
tabor or tambourine. Shak. 

t TAB-RERE', n. A taborcr. Spenser. 

TAb'RJ^IT, n, A small tabor ; taboret. 

Return the tabrefs sprightly sound. Tomy. 

TA-Bt?', n. See Taboo. 

TAB'y-LAR, a. [L. tahularis. — See Table.] 

ll Having the form of a table ; flat ; plane. 

2. Formed in laminae or plates. Woodville, 

2. Arranged in synopses, tables, or columns. 

4. Set in squares. Johnson. 

Tdbtdar crystal, (Min.) a prismatic crystal having a 
very short axis. Dana, •^Tabv.lar spar, WollastonitA. 
— See WoLLASTONlTE. Dana. 

TAB ' U‘LA RA 'SA. [L. tabula, a tablet, and rado, 
rasus, to* smootH.] A smoothed tablet. Butler. 
tAb-U-LAR-I-ZA'TIQN, n. The act of tabulariz- 
ing or forming into tables. P. Cyc, 

TAB'y-LAR-fZE, V, a. [i. tabularized ; pp. 
tab'ularizing, tabularized.] To form into 
tables ; to tabulate, P. Cyc. 

TAB'y-LATE, i?. a. Ih.tabula.'] [i. TABULATED; 
pp. tabulating, tabulated.] 

1. To shape with a flat surface. Johnson. 

2. To reduce to tables or synopses. Johnson. 
TAB'y-LAT-^ID, Having a flat surface. Ghrew. 
TAB-y-LA'TION, n. The act of forming tables 

or synopses ; tabularization. [r.] Gen^. Mag, 
TAG, n, (Law,) In old records, a kind of cus- 
tomary payment by a tenant. Burrill. 

I TAC-A-MA-HAC', w. 1. (Bot.) A tall tree found 
in Liberia and North America, having large 
buds covered with a fragrant resinous sub- 
stance, formerly used in medicine ; balsam pop- 
lar ; Populus hnh*xm\frru. Loudon, Gray. 

2. A resin vie bird b\ certain plants, as Cctk>- 
phyUum Inophyikm, 'Elapimum iomentosum, 
and several species of poplar. Wood ^ Baehe. 
TAc-A-MA-HAo'A, n, A resin ; tacamahac. Baird, 
TA'CE. [L.] Be silent! silence I Clarke. 
TA ' C& T. pL., it is silent,] ( Mtis.) A term denoting 
that an instrument or a voice is silent. Moore. 
t TACHE (filch), n, [From tack,] Any thing taken 
hold of; a catch ; a button ; aloop. Ex. xxvi. 6* 
tT Ac HE, 71. [Fr.] A stain. Warner 


TA'BLE-TAlK'ER, n. One who talks at table, tAgh-E-Og'RA-PHY, n. Tachy^aphy. 

TA'BLING, n. 1. The act of one who tables. w ^ Brande. 

2, (E'aut.) The art or the method of joining TA-£!H5 m B-T®R, n, [Gr. rdvof, quick- 

4 .: T 1 2 and u£toov. a measure. 1 A eon- 


tp Greece, to examine into foreign laws and institu- f TA'BLING-H5 tO-SE, n. A house where gaminj 


tions. BvrrUl . — Corbel table, (Goth. Arch.) a pro- 
jecting part in the face of a wall supported by cor- 
bels. Bntton, 

ta'BLE, V, a, [t. TABLED ; pp, tabling, tabled.] 

1. To write down in omer ; to catalogue. 

The catalogue of his endowments had bean tdlOed, Sheik, 

2. To represent, as in painting; to delineate. 
TdbUd and pictured in the chambers of meditation. Bacon, 


tables are kept. Mollaml, 

TA^b66', n, [Polynesian.] A religious inter- 
dict; a prohibition ; — written ^sotabu.Brande. 

TA-B66', V. a, [t. TABOOED ; pp, TABOOING, TA- 
BOOED.] To put under taboo ; to interdict, as 
for rel^ous reasons ; to forbid the use of, con- 
tact with, or intercourse with. MeMUe, 


L'A-jeHOM'E-TjgiR, n, rdvof, quick- 
ness, and fiirpov, a measure.] A con- 
trivance for indicating minute varia- 
tions in the velocity of a machine. 

The cup, C D, containing a portion 
of mercury, is attached to a spindle whirled 
by the machine. A glass tube, A, open at 
bothends, suspended and unconnected « « 
with the cup, and containing colored 
alcohol, has its lower and expanded 
end immersed in the mercury. The 
central depression of the mercury, due 
to centrifugal force, is shown by tlie 
descent of the colored alcohol con- 
tained in the tube A, and varies with 
every change of velocity. Lardner, Tachometer. 
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tAgh-Y-DI-DAxY. «. [Gr. rayfe, quick, and 
iiiima, iiSd^a, to teach.] A ahoit method of 
teaching. Scudamore. 

TAjGH-Y-DEO'MI-AN, n. [Gh. Ta^vSpi/icsi fast run- 
ning; Ta;^(js, quick, and Irj rrii.'] 

{Omith.) One of a family ('•" '\'icilr.g-')iid''*, 
which run with great swiftness ; ploversl ^fec. 

Brande* 

JBSS^ The term taehydromians is also applied to a 
family of Saurian reptiles by Fitzmger, and to a family 
of dipterous insects by Mirgen. Brande, i 

TA£fH-Y-GEAPH'lO, ? Relating to tachyg- 

TAjOH-Y-GRAPH'I-CAL, j raphy; stenographic. 

’Byrom, 

TA-iGH$-G'RA-PHY (t^-kig'rsi.f^), n. [Gr. race's, 
quick, and ^p6<pu>, to write.] The art or practice 
of quick writing ; stenography. Brands 

TAjGH'y-LITB, n. [Gr. ro;^j£ff, quick, and to 
dissolve.] (Min.) A mineral resembling obsid- 
ian, occuping massive or in plates, and com- 
posed chiefly^ of silica, alumina, protoxide of 
iron, magnesia, and soda. Z)a7ia. 

TXg'lT (tas'jt), a. [L. tacitus ; taceo^ to be silent ; 
It. % Sp. tacito ; Fr. tacite.'\ Silent ; implied ; 
not expressed by words. 

A tacit reproach of some incivility. Locke. 

TA^'l-TXjRN, a. [L. tacitimvKS ; It. % Sp. taci- 
furno\ Fr. tacitume.'] Habitually silent; ut- 
tering little ; not communicative ; reserved. 

Grieve was veiy submissive, respectful, aad remarkably 
facitJtm. Smollett. 

Syn. — One who doe-« not speak on a particular oc- 
casion IS silent ; one u lio usually avoids speaking is 
tadtum. Siience describes the actual, tacitvLrmty the 
habitual, disposition to say nothing. 

TAg-l-TURN'I-TY, r [j . ; Tt. tan.. 

turnith\ Sp. ieUva*' \ I'r. * 

The state or the habit of being taciturn ; habit- 
ual silence ; reserve. 

Too great loquacity, and too great taettwmity. At huthmi. 

TA^'|-TURN-LY, ad. In a taciturn manner. 

TAok, V. a. [A. S. to^ea^aiit to add to. — See 
Attach.] [f. tacked ; pp. tacking, tacked.] 

1. To msten ; to attach ; to append ; to affix. 

Some commendam tacked to their sees. Sufift. 

2. To stitch to§;ether slightly S/iaL 

3. To fasten with small nails, or tacks. 

4* (Nant.) To change the course of, as a 
vessel, in order to bring the wind on the oppo- 
site side, as in beating to windward. Mar. Diet, 

tAck, V. n. (Naict.) To put a vessel about, so 
as to bring the wind on the opposite side, as in 
beating to windward. Dampier. 

TAcK, n. [Ban. takke.^lr, tacai Gael. tac.'\ 

1. A small nail with a large head. HoUaiid. 

2. t An addition ; a supplement. 

Some faeXrs had been made to money-bills. Bttmet, 

3. (2Vaw^.) A rope used to confine the fore- 
most lower corners of a ship’s courses and stay- 
sails in a fixed position when the wind crosses 
the ship’s course obliquely ; — a rope used to 
pull out the lower corner of a studding-sail or 
driver to the extremity of the boom : — that part 
of a sail to which the tack is attached : — the 
weather clew or comer of a course. Mar. Diet 

A ship is said to be on the starboard or lar- 
board tacky or to have her starboard or larboard tacics 
aboard, when she is clo&e-hauled with the wind on 
the starboard or larboard side. Jlfar. Diet. 

4. The act of tacking, or change of direction 

of a vessel by tacking. Cook. 

6. t IFT. tache.l A spot ; a stain. Bammofid. 

6. (Scottish Law.) A contract whereby the use 
of any thing is let, for a reserved rent, called 
tack-duty, for a determined time. Burrill. 

7. A lease ; a bargain. [Local, Eng.] Wright. 

8. Confidence ; reliance. [Local, iSig.] Todd. 

Tack of a flag, a line spliced into the eye at the 

bottom of the tabling for se uring the flag to the hal- 
yard, Mar, Diet, 

To hold tack, to last, to hold out, BvMbras. 

TAOK’— DU-TY, It. (Scottish Z/ttro.) A reserved rent, 
taken under the contract called took. Burrill. 

tAcK'J^R, n. One who tacks or joins. Todd. 

tAcE'J^T, n. A small nail ; a tack. [Scot.] Barr^, 

TAcK'ING, n. 1. The act of joining or fastening; 

2, (Lata.) The uniting of securities given at 
different times, so as to prevent any intermeffi^ 


ate purchaser from interposing his claim with- 
out redeeming all subsequent claims. Story. 

3. (Naiet.) The act of putting a vessel about 
so as to bring the wind around ftom one side to 
the other by the way of her head, as in beating 
to "windward. Falconet', 

TACK'LB (tak'kl ; pronounced by seamen ta'kl), n. 
[Gr. Tpo^aXia, the sheaf of a pulley; rpo^ds, a 
ball ; rpe^w, to run ; L- trochlea, a tackle ; It. 
taglia. — But. & Ger. takel\ Dan. takkel', Sw. 
tacJiel, — The term appears to be derived from 
Gr. rpox*ihia. Brandc.] 

1. A machine for raising heavy weights ; a 

pulley. Falconer, 

2. [W. taceLI f An arrow. 

The tackle smote, and in it went. Chaiucer, 

3. 'Weapons; instruments of warfare. 

She to her tack Ic Ifell. Budibras. 

4. Furniture; iu'plemcnts ; equipment ; gear ; 

harness; as, ** Huuting-^ao/t^e, fishing-^aoAfo, 
&c.” Rwhardson, 

Ground tackle, (J^aut.) See Ground-TACKLE. | 

tAck'LE (tak'kl), V. a, \i. tackled ; pp, tack- 
ling, TACKLED.] j 

1. To supply with tackle. Beau, ^ FI. 

2. To accoutre ; to harness. [Local, Eng., | 

and colloquial, U. S.] Ash. j 

3. To seize upon ; to attack, [Local. U. S- 

and Eng.] TTal / weU. \ 

TACK'LED (^k'kld), p. a. Made of ropes ta ckled ' 
together. “ A tackled stair.” S?uzk. 

TACK'LING, ti. 1. The sailing apparatus of a 
ship. “ TacUhig, as sails and cordage.” Bacon. 

They wondered at the ships and their tackhng. Abbot. 

2. Instruments of action ; implements ; tackle. 
“Fishing taxiklmg, kitchen tackling Johnson. 

tAcks'MAN, n. (Scottish Law.) One to whom 
a tncA: is* granted; a tenant; a lessee. BurriU. 

TAcT, n. [L. tango, tactm, to touch ; It. tatto j 
Sp. tacto ; Fr. tact. — Ger. tact.] 

1. Touch; feeling; taction. 

The sense of tact is most exquisite in man. Boss. 

2. Adroitness in adapting one’s words or ac- 

tions to circumstances ; nice discernment ; skill; 
cleverness ; dexterity ; knack. Macaulay, 

TAC'TA-BLE, a. Tangible, [n.] Massinger, 

tAc'TIC, a. I [Gr. Trt/cffWc.] Pertaining to tac- 

TAc'TJ-CAL, k tics; direcuug. Phillips. Johnson, 

TAC-Tl“CIAN (tgik-tlsh’^n), n, [Fr. tactiden.] 
One skille'd in tactics ; adroit manager. Wraxall, 

TACl'TICS, n, pi. [Gbr. raKtiK^, the art of arran- 
ging ; Tdo-o-to, to arrange ; It. tattica ; Sp. tactica ; 
Fr. iactigue.] The art of disposing and arran- 
ging miutary and naval forces for battle ; the 
science of military and naval evolutions, ma- 
noeuvres, and positions. Stockier. 

Because order is as variable as the iaehes of an army, Taylor, 

TAc^TJLB (ttlk'til)j a. [L. tactilis ; Fr. tactileJ] 
Perceptible to, or susceptible of, touch ; tangible. 

We have iron, brass, wood, stones, sounds, light, flgum- 
tlon, tactile qualities. Bale. 

TAO-TlL'l-Ty, n. Susceptibility of touch *, per- 
ceptibility b*y the touch. Bailey 

tAc’TION, n. [L. tactio ; Fr. tactionJ] The act 
of tou'ching ; contact ; tangency. 

Boused by some external taction. Chesterfield. 

TACT^L^ISS, a. Destitute of tact. Ch. Oh. 

TAcT'U-AL, a. Relating to, or consisting in, 
the touch. “ Tactual union.” More. 


TA-D^5r'NA, n. [Sp. tadotmo ; Fr. tadome.] 
( OrwiVA-)* A genus of aquatic fow'ls ; the shel- 
toke. — See Sheldbakb. TarreU, 

tAd'POLE, n, [A. S* tade, toad, and foie (L. 
puUm), a foal, a colt.] The young of the frog, 
and other batrachiaus, in their first state from 
the spawn. Baird, 

Tadpoles are of a fish-like form, have no leep, 
and breathe by external gills like fishes These gills 
fall off when the limbs become developed and the 
animal arrives at its mature form. Baird. 

TM^DLi^M,n. [L.] Wearisomeness ; irksome- 
ness ; tiresomeness ; tediousness. Cowper, 

tSeL, n, .4 Chinese weight, equal to Ih oz. 
avoirdup<ns ; — also a Chinese money varying 
in value from 70d. to 80d. sterling (#1.41 to 
#1.62). MeCuOoeh, 


TA’EjV (tan). The poetical coniaraction of taken. 

Had ta'en their supper in. the savory herb. JdSUon, 

TJE'm-A, n. [Gr. rama.] (Zolfl.) A genus of 
Biitozha, or intestinal worms, having a flat, com- 
pressed, and numerously jointed body, and a 
head furnished with four suctorial depressions, 
and, in many species, a retractile proboscis, 
frequently armed with one or two circles of mi- 
nute, recurved hooks, especially in the young 
state ; the tape-worm. Baird, 

The alimentary canal in this genus is contin- 
ued uninterrupted throughout the whole length of the 
body, but the reproductive organs are repeated in each 
Joint. Tania solium is the common tape-worm of 
the human species Batrd. 

TJE'NQId, a, [Gr, raivta, a fillet, a tape-worm, 
and illoi, form.] Shaped like the tape-worm ; 
ribbon-shaped. Owen, 

tAp^F^:-R?L, 71. (Naut.) The taffraiL Anson. 

TAF'F^i-TA, ? pt. taffeta \ Sp. tafetan', Fr. 
a’AF'Fjp-TY, 3 taffetas.) A smooth, glossy, silk 
stuff, plain colored, checkered, flowered, or 
striped with gold, silver, <Sirc. Tomlimon, 

TAff'RAIL, n. [But. tafereel, a panel, a pic- 
ture ; tafel, a table.] (Naut.) The rail or up- 
per part round a vessel’s stern ; — written also 
taff&'cl. Dana. 

tAf'FY, n. A kipd of candy made by boiling 
molasses or treacle tiU it oc comes thick, ana 
then spreading it out in sheets to cool, often 
with almonds stuck into it. Halliwell. Bartlett, 
TA'Fl-A, n, [Fr.] Ardent spirit made from mo- 
lasses ; a variety of rum. Ure, 

TAG, 71. [Dan. tag, a roof ; Sw. tagg, a prickle, 
a point ; Icel. tag. ^ From tack, SJdnner^ 

1. A point of metal put to the end of a string. 

With my carnation point with silver tags. Beau, ^ Ft, 

2. Any thing paltry or mean ; the rabble. 

They all came in. both tag and rag. Spenser. 

3. A sheep of the first year. Farm. Ency. 

4. Catch- word of an actor’s speech. Sfmmontw, 
TAg, 71. [L. tango (old form tago), to touch, — 

Dan. tag, a gripe. — Gael, tag, a blow.] A slight 
touch or blow : — also a game in which children 
run after, and tir to touch, each other called 
also tig. — See Tig, Bartlett. 

TAG, V, a. p. tagged ; pp. TAGGING, TAGGED.] 

1. To fit with a tag. JohTtson, 

2. To append something to ; to join ; to add to. 

Tags every sentence with some fkwning word. Drgden, 

TAg, V. n. To follow closely. [Vulgar.] Forhy, 
tAg'-bIilT, n. A disease in sheep. LoudoT^, 
TAg’G^IR, n. 1. One wffio tags. Cotton, 

2. Any thing pointed like a tag. Cowper, 

3. A very thin kind of tin plate used for cof- 
fin-plate inscriptions, &c. Simmonds. 

TJtOLlA (tdl'yf-?t), n. [It., a pulley^ (Mech.) A 
peculiar combination of puueys. Brands, 

TAGL-I-A-CO'TIi}.N (ttLl-ye-a-ko’sh?!!), G. ^urg,) 
Taliacotian; rhinoplastic. JSrande, 

TAg'~L5CK, n. An entangled lock. Wright, 

TAG— RAg, n. The lowest class of people ; the 
rabble ; the mob ; the vulgar, * Shak, 

TAg'-SORB, n. Tag-belt. LoudoTt, 

TAG'tAIL, 71. A worm which has the tail of 
another color. Walton, 

TAIL (tai), n. [M. Goth, tagla, hairs, taga, hair ; 
A. S. tcegel. tcegl, a tail ; Ger zagel, zaM ; Icel 
tagl, a horse’s tail.] 

*1. That which terminates the body of an ani- 
mal behind, in most animals hanging loose 
from the vertebrae : — the protruding extremity 
of the vertebral column: — the hinder feathers 
of a bird. Dryden, 

2. The extremity of a thing ; the end ; fag- 
end ; conclusion. “ The tail of a gale.” Crabb, 

3. The hinder or lower part of any thing ; 

inferior part. Deut. xxviii. 13, 

4. Any thing or part pendent, as the skirt of 
a coat; a flap ; an appendage- 

Those tatJs that hang upon willow-trees. Savvey. 

5. The reverse of a coin. Simmonds. 

6. (Bot.) Any long, flexible, terminal append- 

age ; — often used as a synon;^e for petsidc, and 
also for peduncle. Benslow, 

7. (Mks.) That part of a note which extends 

upward or downward from its head. MoorSm 
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8 . (Aroh.) The bottom or lower end of any 

member, as of a slate or tile. Brande, 

9. A. horse-tail used as a standard among the 
Turks. “ The pacha of many tails.** Marryatt. 

10 . (NautS) A rope spliced into the end of a 
block, and used for malung it fast. Dana, 

Tail of a comet, an appendage, sometimes of im- 
mense length, presenting the appearance of two 
streams of light diverging fiom the head of the comet 
in a direction opposite to that in which the sun is sit- 
uated, growing broader and more difflised at a dis- 
tance from the head, and commonly closing in and 
uniting at a little distance behind it- Herschel. — Tail 
of the trenches, (MU,) the post where the besiegers be- 
^n to break ground, and cover themselves from the 
fire of the place, in advancing the linos of approach. 
Sfocgwcler. — To turn tail, to run away, to flee. Sidney. 
TAIL (tal), n. [It. tagliare, to cut ; Sp. tallar, to 
cut ; Fr. tcdlter, to cut.] (jLaw,) Limitation ; 
ahridgment. Burrill. 

In tail, (Law.) a term used of an estate when the 
owner and a particular line of heirs are seized thereof, 
to the exclusion of others. BumU. ' 

TAIL, V, a. To pull by the tail. Hudibras. | 

To tail in, to fasten any thing into a wall at one 
end, as the steps of a stair. — See Do VE tail. Francis. , 

TAIL'AgE,^. ^T,taiUage‘, tailler, to cut.] {Old 
Engl Law,) Tallage. — See Tallage. Cowell, 

TAIL'-BLOCK, n. (Naiet.) A block having a ' 
rope called a tail spliced into the end for mak- 
ing it fast to rigging or spars. Dana. 

TAIL'-BOARD, n. The movable hinder board or 
part of a cart or wagon. Simmonds. 

tailed (tSld), a. Furnished with a tail. Grew, 

T AIL'ING§, n, pi* The chaff or lighter parts of 
winnowed grain Simmonds 

TAILLE (tal), n. [Fr.] {Old French Law.) 
Formerly any imposition levied by king or any 
other lord upon his subjects. Burrill, 

The tattle^ as !t sttll subsists in France, may serve as an 
example of those ancient tallages. It is a tax upon the profits 
of the farmer, vrhicb they estunate by the stock that he has 
upon the farm. Adam Smith. 

TAIL'Li^SS, a. Destitute of a tail. HiU. 

TAI'LQR (tailor), n. [Fr. taiUmr\ taiUer, to cut.] 

1. One whose business it is to cut and make 

men’s clothes. Shak. 

2. A fish resembling the shad, but inferior to 
it in size and flavor. [Local, XJ. S.] Bartlett, 

Salt water tailor, a name given to the blue-fish. 
[Local, U. S,] Bartlett, 

TAi'LQR (ta'lor), v. n. [i. tailored ; pp. tailor- 
ing, TAILORED.] To perform the business of a 
tailor ; to make men’s clothe.s. Green, 

TAI’LQR— BIRD, n. {Ormth.) A name applied to 
several of the soft-billed Indian birds, allied to 
the warblers, which construct their nests by 
stitching together the leaves of plants. Ogilvie, 

TA1’LQR-£ss, n, A woman who makes men’s 
clothes ; a female tailor. Clarke, 

TAI'LQR-1N6, ». The business or the work of a 
tailor, Coleridge, 

TAIL’— PIECE, n, L An appendage ; a piece 
added. ^ ^ Ctdrke, 

2. {Frinting,!) A vignette placed at the end 
of a chapter or section in a book. Clarke, 

TAIL’— RACE, n. The channel that carries off the 
used water from a water-wheel. Weisbach, 

TAILS’— cQM-MQN, n, (Mining,) A term for 
washed lead ore. [Local.] Simmonds, 

TAIL’— wA-TjpR, n. Waste water from the buck- 
ets of a water-wheel in motion. Weale, 

TAIL'ZIE, n. {Scottish Law,) A deed whereby 
the legal course of succession is cut olf, and an 
arbitrary one substituted. Brande, 

TAIN, n. A thin tin-plate : -tm-foil for mir- 
rors. Simmonds, 

TAINT (tauQ, t). a, [Gr. riyyo), to wet, to dye j 
L. tingo ; Fr. teindre , — See Tinge.] 

1. To imbue or impregnate ; — generally in a 
bad sense. " The tainted gale.” Thomson, 

2. To stain; sully ; to contaminate j to tarnish. 
To ttdia that honoo: every good tongue blesses. Shdk, 

3. To poison or disease 5 to infect ; to vitiate. 

Nothing fcdnte sound lungs sooner than inspiring the 

(math of consumptive lungs. Soarvty, 

4. To corrupt; to induce putrefaction in. 
“Sweetbread . . . tainted or fly-blown.” Swift* 


5. To attaint; — a corrupt contraction of 
attaint ” Johnson, 

Syn.— See Contaminate. 

TAINT, V, n. To be tainted or infected. Shak, 
TAINT (tant), n, 1. A tincture ; a stain. Johnson. 
2, Infection; corruption; depravation. 

Which man’s polluting sin with taint hath shed. Milton, 
8 . A spot or blemish ; a stigma. 

The taints and blames I laid upon myself. Shak. 

4. A kind of small, red spider. Browne, 
Syn.— See Blemish. 

TAINT’flD, p. a. Imbued or impregnated with 
something noxious ; infected ; corrupted. 
TAINT'— FREE, a. Without taint ; guiltless. 

His relations taint-free of those principles. Meath. 
TAINT’LESS, a. Free from taint or infection ; 
without taint ; pure ; undefiled. 

From luxury as tasntless as your mind. SaU. 

TAINT’LESS-LY, ad. Without taint. Clarke. 
TAINT’URE (tant’yur), n, [Fr. tehvture.'] Taint ; 
pollution; defilement. 

Without the too much tahiture of our honor. Beau. 5r FI. 


TA-JAq'U, n. (Zobl.) The peccary; Dicotyles 
ic^a^u. — See Fecoart. J, E, Gray, 

TAKE, V. a, [A. S. teecan, to teach; iacan, to 
take ; Sw. taga ; Dan. tage ; Icel, taJea. — Gr. 
Mxofiai, to take; SeiKWfii, to show, to teach. — 
Buttmann traces lixopai, and Siitcwpii, to a com- 
mon root SeK, with the common notion of stretch- 
ing out the right hand {le^ia). Liddell ^ Scoit.) 

[i. TOOK ; pp. TAKING, TOOK.] 

1 . To receive what is offered ; to accept — cor- 
relative to give, and opposed to refuse. 

Then I took the cup at the Lord’s hand. Jer. xxv. 13. 

2. To grasp with the hand, or with any in- 
strument ; to lay hold of ; to seize. 

He . . . took me by a lock of my head. Bzek. viii. 3. 

3. To seize or lay hold of and remove. 

In fetters one the barking porter tied. 

And took him trembling IVom his sovereign’s side. X>}'yden, 

4. To catch suddenly, as by artifice or sur- 
prise ; to circumvent ; to entrap ; to insnare. 

Men in their loose, unguarded hours they take* 

Not that themselves are wise, but others weak. Pope, 
Take us the foxes, that spoil the vines. CaniicUe. 

5. To make prisoner; to capture. 

They .. . slew and took three hundred Janizaries. KnoUes. 

6 . To cause to surrender; to conquer; as, 
“ To a fortified place.” 

7. To captivate ; to delight ; to please ; to en- 
gage ; to allure ; to attract. 

More than lustoiy can pattern, though devised 
And played to take spectators. &iak. 

He took great contentment in this our question. Racon. 

8. To understand in any particular manner. 
Charity taken in its largest extent is nothing else but the 

sincere love of God and our neighbor. fVeke, 

You take me nght, Eupolis. Bacon, 

9. To receive with good or ill will. 

I will firown, . . and let them take it as they list. Shak. 

10. To receive in thought; to entertain in 
opinion ; to suppose ; to regard ; to consider. 

Some tories will take you for a whig, some whiga will 
take you for a toiy. Pope. 

As I take it, the two principal branches of preaching are, 
to tell the jpeople what is their duty, and then to convince 
them that it is so. Sierft. 

11. To get ; to procure ; to obtain. 

StriMng stones, they took fire out of them. 2 Macc. x. 3. 

12 . To use ; to employ ; as, “ To take thought.” 
This man always tales time, and ponders things maturely 

before he passes his iudgment. « aits. 

13. To be in favor of; to choose ; to elect. 

The nice«(t eye could no distinction make. 

Where lay the advantage, or what side to take. Dryden, 

14. To turn to ; to practise ; to pursue. 

If any be subject to vice, or take ill courses. Bacom. 

16 To close in with ; to hold responsible. 

I take the© at thy word. Botoe 

16. To form ; to fix ; to adopt. 

Resolutions taken upon full debate. Clarendon, 


17, To put on ; to assume; to pass into. 

Take any shape but that, and my firm nerves 
Shall never tremble. Si 


18. To swallow ; as, To taks food or drink.” 

19. To copy ; to delineate ; to draw. 

Beauty alone could beauty teke so right. Dryden, 

20. To fasten on ; to seize ; to smite. 

I am taken . . . with a swimming in my head. Dryden, 

No beast will eat sour grass till the frost hath taken it. 

Mortimer. 


21. To receive, as any temper or disposition 
of mmd ; to possess ; to experience ; to feel. 

Few are so wicked as to take delight 

In crimes unprofitable. Dryden, 

Children, kept out of ill company, teke a pride to behave 
themselves prettily. Locke, 

22. To endure ; to bear ; to tolerate. 

Won’t you, then, take a jest ? ^ecto/or, 

23. To draw ; to derive ; to deduce. 

The firm belief of a future Judgment is the most forcible 
motive to a good life, because taken foom this consideration 
of the most lusting happiness and misery. TUlotson, 

24. To have recourse to ; to go to. 

Tigers and lions are not apt to take the water. Male. 

The cat presently takes a tree. D Estrange, 

25. To hire ; to rent ; as, “ To take a house.” 

26. To discover ; to detect ; to apprehend ; 
as, “ To take one in the act.” 

27. To be necessary to have or to use ; to 
require ; — used impersonally, with it ; as, “ It 
takes three feet to make a yard.” 

28. To use as an oath or expression. 

Thou shalt not tale the name of the Lord thy God in 
vain*, for the Lord will not hold him guiltless that taketh his 
name in vain. Ex, xx. 7. 

29. To admit in copulation. Sandys, 

30m To convey; to conduct; to transport. 

And they turned aside, , . for there was no man that 
took them into his house to lodge. Jndg. xix. 15. 

with the foice of do, make, produce, or 
use, is often coupled with a noun, so that both are 
equivalent to a sin^tle veib; as, “ 7’o take hold”; 
“ To take effect ” ; “ To take revenge ” ; “ To take one’s 
measure ” ; “ To take a likeness ” ; “ Take care ” j 
“ Take notice ” ; “ Take oath ” j *^Take breath ” 5 

Take leave ” j “ Take aim.” 

To take aim, to aim. Roget. — To toke air, to be- 
come known j to be made public. Hudibras. — To 
take along, to convey or conduct along or away,— 
To take away, to remove ; to set aside ; to deprive of. 

If we take away consciousness of pleasure.” Locke. 

— To take care, to be careful. — To take breath, to rest 

after exertion. — To take care of, to have the care of; 
as, “ To take care of a building.” — To take down, to 
remove to a lower place ; as, ** To take down a book 
from a shelf.” To reduce j to lower j to depress ; to 
humble; to abase; as, “ To take down pride.” 

“ Lackeys were never so saucy and pragmatical as 
now, and he should be glad to see them taken doion.” 
Addison. — To swallow ; to take by the mouth ; as, 
“ To take down a medicine.” To take or pull to 
pieces; as, “ To take down a steeple.” To note, or 
write down ; as, ” To take down a speech.” — To take 
for, to mistake ; to suppose to be the same ; as, ** To 
take one person for another.” — To take from, to de- 
prive of. Shak. To subtract from j to deduct from ; 
as, “ To take three from five.” To derogate; to de- 
tract from. Dryden. — To take ground to the right or 
the left, (Mil.) to extend a line, or to move troops to 
the right or the left, Campbell. To take heed, to be 
cautious; to beware. ^^Take heed of a mischievous 
man.’’ Eccles, xi. 31. — To take heed to, to attend ; to 
pay attention ; as, Take heed to good instructions.” 

— To take hold, to seize. — To take in, to receive ; to 
admit : — to receive hospitably. 

1 have a soul that, like an ample shield, 

Can take in all. Dryden. 

To comprise ; to enclose ; to encompass. Addison, 
To contract ; to lessen in bulk ; as, “ He took in his 
sails,” To receive mentally. “ Some genius can 
take tn a long train of propositions.” To cheat ; to 
gull. [Vulgar.] “The cunning ones were taken 
in.’^ [Dr. Jamieson says it is a Danish idiom (tage 
md, to inveigle, &c.), and probably very ancient.] — 
To take in hand, to undertake. Luke i. 1. — To take 
leane, to bid adieu or farewell. Shak, — To take notice, 
to observe. Johnson. To show bj an act that obser- 
vation is made. Clarendon, — To take oath, to swear 
solemnly. “ We tafce an oot/i of secrecy,” Bacon.— 
To take off, to remove ; as, “ To take off one’s hat.” 
To invalidate ; to remove. “ What taketh off the ob- 
jection is, that m judging scandal we are to look to 
the cause whence it cometh.” Sanderson. To destroy, 
“ The ciuel ministers took off her life.” Shak. To 
withdraw ; to withhold. “ Keep foreign ideas from 
taking off one's mind from its present pursuit.” Locke. 
To swallow. “ The moment a man takes ajf his glass.’’ 
Locke, — To purchase. Locke. To copy. Take off 
all their models in wood.” Addison, To find place 
for. “ More are bred scholars than preferments can 
takeoff." Bacon. To imitate ; to personate ; to mimic 
Roget, — To take on, to assume voluntarily ; to take 
upon. — To take order with, to check. [R.] Bacon. — 
To take out, to remove from within any place ; to 
remove. Shdk, — To take part^ to share; to partake. 
Pope, — To take place, to prevail ; to have effect. 

Where arms take place, all other pleas are vain. Dryden, 
To occur J to happen ; as, “ When did this thing take 

? laee f ” — To take root, to form a root, as a plant. 

’o be filrmly established. Roget. — To take sides, to 
show a preference for one side or party ; as, “To take 
sides in a controversy.” — To take to do, to take to 
task ; to reprove, [Colloquial.] BarUeU. — To tdks 
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to lift ; to raise. ** Take up these clothes here 
quickly.” Sluik, To buy or to borrow. “ Men, for 
want of due payment, are forced to take up tho neces- 
saries of hfe at almost double value.” Sio^t. To en- 
gage With. Shak. To apply to the use of ; to have 
recourse to. We took up arms.” jSddisoiu To be- 
gin- “They shall take up a lamentation for me.” 
Ezek, XXV, 17, (^Surg.) To fasten with a ligature. 
Sharp, To engross j to engage. “ Overmuch anx- 
iety in worldly things takes up the mind.” Duppa, 
To have final recourse to. “ Arnobius asserts that 
men of the finest parts and learning , . took up 
their rest in the Christian religion.” jSddisoji. To 
seize , to catch ; to arrest- “Authority to take up all 
such stragglers.” Spenser. To admit. “ The an- 
cients took up expenments on credit.” Bacon, To 
answer by reproving; to repnmand. “One of his 
relations foo&him up roundly.” VEstrange, To be- 
gin where another left off. “ The plot is purely fic- 
tion ; for I have taken it up where the history has laid 
it down.” Dryden. To occupy locally, “ The build- 
ings about took up the whole space.” Arhuthnot. To 
manage in the place of another ; to assume. “ 1 have 
his horse to teke up the quarrel.” Shak. To comprise. 
“ The noble poem of Philemon and Arcite . . . takes up 
seven years.” Dryden. To adopt ; to assume. “ Lewis 
Baboon had taken up the trade of clothier.” Arbuthnot. 
To collect ; to exact, as a tax. Knolles. To pay and 
receive, as a note. — To take up arms, to begin resist- 
ance ; to commence war. “ To take up arms against 
a sea of trouble.” Shak, — To take up the gauntlet, to 
accept the challenge. Campbell. — To take the fkd, 
{MiL) to commence the operations of a campaign ; to 
encamp. Campbell. <^To take upon one^s se\f, to as- 
sume voluntarily ; to incur ; to appropriate to. i 

To take upon myself youTpnnv&hmKnt. Dryden. 

To assume ; to claim authority ; to undertake. “ This 
every translator tafcetA upon himself to do.” Felton. 

TAKE, V. n. 1. To direct the course ; to have a 
tendency ; to tend or resort; to proceed ; to go. 

The Inclination to goodness, if it issae not towazds men, it 
vdll toke unto other tHinga. Bacon. 

Some took towards the pork. Dryden. 

2 . To please ; to gain a favorable reception, 

W ithout these, a play may tak e. Dryden. 

The work may be well performed, but will never take if it 
is not set off with proper scenes. Adduon. 

3. To have the natural or intended effect. 

The clods, exposed to winter winds, will bake, 

For putrid earth will best in vineyards take. Dryden. 

4. To catch ; to fix ; to be fixed. 

'When flame taketh and openeth, it giveth a noise. Bacon. 

To take after, to copy ; to imitate. “ He has taken 
after a good pattern,” Atferbury. To resemble ; as, | 
“ The boy takes efter his father.” — To take in with, to 
resort to. Bacon. — To take on, to complain ; to la- 
ment ; to be much afiTected. Shak. — To take on one’a 
s^, to claim a character. 

J take not on me here as a physician, Skak, 

— To take to, to apply to ; to be fond of. “ Miss Bet- 
sey won’t tdke to her book.” Siotft. To betake to ; to 
have recourse to. “ Men of learning who take to busi- 
ness,” Addtson.^-^To take up, to stop. “‘Sinners at 
last take up, and settle in a contempt of religion.” 
TiUotson. To reform. Locke. — To take up uoah, to 
be contented with. “We should not take up with 
probabilities.” Watts. To lodge with ; to dwell with. 

“ Are dogs such desirable company to take up witkl ” 
South. — To take with, to be pleased with ; to be satis- 
fied or contented with. Bacon, 

TAKE, n. Among fishermen, the quantity of fish 
taken ; a catch. Clarke. 

TAKE"— In, ». A fraud; a deception; — also, a 
deceiver ; a cheat. [Colloquial.] Jamieson. 

TAK'EN (ta"kn), p, from take. See Take. 

tAke'— OFF, n. An imitation, — particularly, a 
caricature. Clarke. 

TAK"JE 1 £, n. One who takes. 

'When both, the giver and the taJker cheat. Dryden. 
TAk" 1 NG, et. 1 . Pleasing; attractive; alluring. 

An appointment fdr religious convemfion has a takiny 
sound, Wm. Loao. 

2. Catching; infectious, Bhah. 

TAK'JNG, ». 1 . The act of one who takes ; a 
laying hold of ; a seizure ; a grasping. Johnson. 

2. Mental excitement ; vexation ; pique. 

She saw in what a tdJdng 

The knight was by his fhrions quaking. Budibras. 

TAK'ING-LY, ad. In an attractive manner. 

And so I shah discourse In some sort taddngly. Beoat. ^ FL 

TAK"ING-NBSS, n. The quality of pleasing* 

Something of a complaisance and toHnpness. Bp. Taylor. 

tAL-A-pIn\ > 51 ^ The title in Siam of the 
tAL-A-P5IK", 5 priests of Fo. Brands. 

TA^LA‘RI~4,n. pi. [L. tahts, the ankle.] {Myth^ 


Small wings attached to the feet of Mercury, 
and reckoned among his attributes. Wm. Smith. 

TAL'BQT, n. A hunting-dog, between a hound 
and a beagle, uith a large snout, and large, 
thick, hanging ears ; — so named because borne 
by the house of Talbot in their arms. Johnson. 

TAL'BQ-T'ypE, n. A photographic process, dis- 
covered by Mr. Fox Talbot, or a 'picture taken 
by the process ; — called also calotype. Miller. 

JB^The principal steps of the Talbotijpe process 
are as follows : — 1. To expose in the camera to rays 
of light proceeding from the object, a sheet of paper 
rendered sensitive by being impregnated with a mix- 
ture of iodide of silver, nitrate of silver, and organic 
matter, 2. To develop the picture of the object by 
means of gallo-nitiate of silver, or some other sub- 
stance used for this purpose. Sutton. 

TAlC [talk, TT“. Ju. Sm. C . ; tflk, S. P,], n. [Dut. 
talk, tallow, talk-stein, talc ; Ger. talk. — It. § 
Sp. taho, talc; Fr. talc.'\ (Mi72.) A mineral, 
rarely occurring crystallized, usually massive 
and thin foliated, sometimes in globular and 
stellated groups, sometimes granular, and com- 
posed chiefly of silica, magnesia, and water. 

Foliated talc, the purest crystalline talc, consisting 
of easily '.eparated folia, having a greasy feel, and 
presenting light-green, greenish-w hite, and white col- 
ors. — Indurated tale, an impure, slaty talc, with a 
nearly compact texture, and a hardness superior to 
that of common talc. Dana. 

[ TAL'CITE, n. {yiin.) A mineral resembling na- 
crite, having tne feel of a soft earthy talc, and 

I consisting of minute grains or scales, and com- 
posed cMefly of silica, alumina, protoxide of 
iron, and lime. Dana. 

TALCK, n. Talc. B. Jonson. 

tAl-COSE', a. Pertaining to, consisting of, or 
resembling, talc ; talcous. ** Talcose rocks.” 

Taleose slate, a dark, slaty rock, having a 

somewhat greasy feel, consisting largely of talc mixed 
intimately with more or less felspar and quartz. Dana. 

tAl-COUB, I 05 ^ Belating to or like talc ; tal- 

TALGK'Y, 3 cose. Johuso7i. Tire. 

TALC"— SLATE, n. (Min.'S A species of talc of a 
greenish-gray color, usea in the porcelain and 
crayon manufacture ; indurated talc. Ure. 

TALE, n. [A. S. tale, reproach, a tale, a reckon- 
ing ; teUan, to tell ; tahan, to reckon ; Dut. 
faal, speech, language; Old Ger. zal', Ger. 
zahl, number; Dan. tale, speech; Sw. taZ.'\ 

1 . A story ; a narrative ; a relation ; an ac- 
count ; a novel ; a fable ; a legend ; an apologue. 

Every tongue brings in a several tale. Shak. 

2 . Any thing disclosed ; information. 

To tell tales what they find. Bacon. 

3. An account; a reckoning; a count; — a 
number told or reckoned- 

And every shepherd tells his tale 
'tJnder the hawthorn in the vale. WUon, 

She takes the tale of all the lambs. Dryden. 

4. (Daw.) In old pleading, a plaintiff’s count, 
declaration, or narrative of his case. Burrill. 

6 . A Chinese money and weight of ten mace ; 
a tael, — See Tael. Simmonda, 

Syn. — See Novel. 

t TALE, -u. 71. To tell stories* Gower. 

TALE"— BEAR-^;R, 77 . One who officiously or ma- 
liciously tells tales or gives intelligenco ; a tell- 
tale ; a meddling informer. 

In great families, some one flilse, paltry /erfe-bearer, by car- 
rying stories from one to another, shall inflame the minds 
and msGompose the quiet of the whole family. South. 

TALE"— BEAr-ING, n. Act or practice of telling 
tales ; act of maliciously giving information. 

TAle'-BEAR-JNG, a. Telling tales. Clarke. 

TA"L?D, n. A habit worn by the Jews, particu- 

' larly when praying in the synagogue. Crahh. 

TALE^Ffi'L, a. Abounding with stories. Thomson. 

TALEOA n. [Sp.] A bag or sack con- 
taining 1000 dollars. Simmonds. 

TAL"jg;-GAL, «. (Ormth.)A 
bird of the sub-family Tal- 
egcdlince. Gray. 

TAL-E-G4L-LT'JSrdE, n. pi 
(Ornith.) A sub-fami^ of 
birds of the order Gatlince 
and family Megapodidee ; 
talegalls. Gray. 



TAL'^INT, n. [Gr. raXavrov ; L. tahnttm. ; It. ^ 
Sp. talet%to\ Fr. talent. — From Gr, rAdm, to 
bear ; L. tollo ; Sansc. t\tl. PoU.'\ 

1 . {Greek A?it.) A balance ; a pair of scales; 

— an) thing weighed ; — a weight and a denomi- 
nation (jf money, containing 60 minus, or 6000 
drachmas. Wm. Smith. 

j 6 £g=*The Eubojc and Attic talent of money was 
worth £243 15s. ($1X79.75). Liddell 4 - Scott. 

2. Among the Jews, a weight and a denomi- 
nation of money of 3000 shekels. Arhuthnot. 

3. Natural gift, faculty, or endowment;— a 
metaphor borrowed from the talents mentioned 
in the New Testament, Matt. xxv. Johnson. 

Talent, lyiiis; in the understanding. Is often inherited, 
genius, being tne action of reason or ‘■■o" -n-piy/*- 

never • t 

Talent'* oi the liighest order, and such as are calculated to 
I command uni\er8iu admiration, may exist apart from wis- 
I dom. B. JZatl. 

4. Natural quality or dispositicu- [n,] 

It is the talent of human nature to run from one extreme 
to the other. Stetft. 

Syn.— See Ability, Genius, Gift, Dualities. 

TAL'JpNT-JgID, a. Possessing talents ; gifted. 

One talented but as a common person. Aly). Abbot. 

g^Todd says of this woid, “ II is an old word, 
being long disused, but recently revived.” — It is 
formed on the same principle as gjfcd, lettered, bigoted, 
turrttrd, &.C. , and it has of Ute been much used by 
respectable uriteis, though the use of it has been 
censured. Coleridge says, <=‘1 regret to see that vile 
vocable talented stealing out of the newspapers into 
the leading reviews and most respectable publications 
of the day.” 

TA'LE§, w. [L. tails, such; pi. tales.'] (Daw.) 
A supply of such men as are necessary to make 
up a deficiency of furors, commonly taken from 
the bystanders or persons in court. Hale. 

tAle§"MAN, n. ; pi. talesmen. {Law.) One of 
the tales ; a bystander at court, summoned to 
act as a juror, — See Tales. Burrill. 

TALE'— TELL-?R, n. One who relates tales or 
stories ; a story-teller ; tale-bearer. Warton, 
TALE'WT§E, ad. In the manner of a tale. Ch. Ob. 

TAL-J-A-Oo'TIAN (tM-e-^i-ks'sh^n), a. {Surg.) 
Noting the op*eration of forming a new nose ; 
rhinopastic ; tagliacotian ; — so called because 
described by Tagliacozzi. Dungltson. 

fTAL-l-A'TIQN, w. [L, such.] A return 
of like for like ; retaliation. Beaumont, 

TA'LJ-ON, n. [L. talio.] Betaliation. [r,] Scott, 
TAL'J-PE^, n. [L. talzcs, an ankle, and pes, a 
foot,] (Med.) Club-foot; kyllosis. Dunglison. 

II TAL' 1 §-MAN [tai'jz-mSln, S. W. Ja. Wr . ; tM'fs- 
man, P. Sm. C.], n. ; pi. tXl'I§-m;An§. [It. 
talismano; Sp. Fr. talisman. — From Arab. 
thelism, telism. Menage.] 

1 . Among the Oriental nations, a figure en- 

graved on metal, stone, &c., with certain su- 
perstitious ceremonies and under particular 
astrological circumstances, and supposed to 
have power to preserve the bearer from evil, 
especially from disease. P. Cyc. 

2, Any portable object supposed to exercise 

a protecting agency over its possessor ; an am- 
ulet; a charm; a phylactery. Brando, 

II TAL-I§-MAn"IC, a. Relating to talismans ; ex- 
ercising a protecting agency ; magical. Addison, 

II tAl-I§-MAn"I-C>L, a, Talismanic. Phillips, 
TALK (t4wlc), V. n. [A. S. talian, to tell ; Dut, 
tolk, an interpreter ; Dan. tolke, to interpret, to 
explain ; Sw. tolka.] 

1 . To speak, as in conversation ; to converse* 

Thexe talked with him two men. Luke ix. 30, 

Mention the King of Spain, he taUs very notab^^ Addison. 

2. To prattle ; to speak trivially, Milton, 

3. To confer ; to reason ; to deliberate. 

Let me talk with thee of thy jndgroen Jkr. xil. 1. 

To talk away, to spend nr pass m talking, as time. 
Rowe, — To taw of, to speak of ; to relate ; to tell ; to 
recount. “ Talk ye of all his w ondrous works.” Ps. 
cv. 2, — To talk over, to tell of 5 to reeount ; to confer 
concerning. Watts, — Tit talk io, to speak befitting. 

“ To talk to the purpose.” Collier, To reprove, 
reprimand, or exhort. [Colloquial.] 

Syn, — See Sfeak. 

TALK (tf^wk), n, 1. The act of 
sation ; speech ; opal discourse ; 

Be forbade them to have any RSwIZea, 

In varioua talk the instructive>'^«™ passed. A'qpa. 
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2. Subject of discourse or couversation. 

To live upon, their tongues and be their talk* MUton* 

3. Report ; rumor ; gossip. 

1 hear a talk up and down of raising our money. Locke* 

Syn.— See Conversation. 

f T ALK (tSiwk), V. a. To mention often ; to talk of. 

That crystalHne sphere 

Whose balance weighs the trepidation talked* MUton* 

TAlk, n. Talc. — See Talc. Woodward* 

TALK'A-TIve (tawk'a-tiv), a* Much, addicted to 
talking; loquacious; garrulous. 

My old age, which in its disposition is talkative. SedUy, 

Syn. TaVccAive^ loguadotts^ and garrulous^ are 
all used in a bad sense : — a talkative child, a loqvu^ 
cions person, a garrulous old man. 7'alkatwmess is 
less unbecoming than loquaciousness* Garrulity is a 
fault of old age. 

TAlK^A-TIvE-LY (tawk'-), ad. In a talkative 
manner; loquaciously. Clarke. 

TAlK'A-TIVE-NESS (t4wk'^-tiv-nSs), n* The hab- 
it of talking much ; loquacity ; garrulity- Swift. 

tAlK'jPR (tiwk'er), n. 1. One who talks- Watts. 

2. A loquacious person ; a prattler. Shah. 

3. A bra^art ; a boaster ; a vaunter. 

The greatest talkers In the days of peace have been the 
most pusillanimous in the day of temptation. Lp* Taylor. 

TALK'JNG (tawk'jng), n. The act of one who 
talks; conversation; speaking; discourse. 

Nether filthiness, nor foolish talking^ nor jesting, which 
are not convenient. JSpk. v. 4. 


TAL'LQW-Ing, n* The act, art, or practice of 
causing animals to foi ni t illow, or the property 
in animals of forming tallow. WrigM. 

TAL'LQW-ISH, a* Resembling tallow, Buloet* 

TAL'LOW-TREE, n* {Bot.) A tree, native of 
China, from the kernel of which an oil is ex- 
pressed, which hardens by cold to the consist- 
ence of common tallow, and by boiling becomes 
as hard as beeswax; Stillingia sehifera*Lovdon. 

TAl'LQW-Y, a* Pertaining to, resembling, or 
covered with, tallow ; greasy, Johnson. 

tAl'LY, n* [L. taleaf a scion, a twig, a stake ; 
It. taglia^ a tally ; tagliare, to cut ; Sp. taja ; Fr. 
taille ; tailler^ to cut.] 

1. A stick cut or notched in conformity with 
another stick, and formerly used to keep ac- 
counts by, one stick being kept by the creditor 
and the other by the debtor. 

Have you not seen a baker’s maid 
Between two equal panniers swayed. 

Her talhes useless he and idle ? Prior. 

Tallies were used in the English exchequer 
until abolished by the statute 23 Geo. III. c. 82. 
BurriU* 

2. A thing that agrees exactly with another, or 
that is made to match or suit another ; a mate. 

They were framed the toUies for each other. Dryden. 

TAIi'LY, V. a. 1. To cut with correspondent 
notches ; to make to correspond ; to make con- 
formable ; to iit ; to suit. 

They seem just toRied for each other. Prior* 


2* {Arch.) A kind of moulding, partly con- 
cave and partly convex ; an ogee. Brands, 

T4-L6dK‘,n, Atalookah. [India.] C.P* Brown* 

T4~l66k' 4H, n. A portion of territory inferior 
to a zemindary ; a revenue dependency or dis- 
trict under the management of a talookdar. 
[India.] Simmonds* 

tMl^OCk-DAR n* A native placed at the head 
of a talookah, or revenue department, but act- 
ing under a superior. [India.] C* P* Brown. 

TAL'PA, n* [L.] 1. {Zobl.) A genus of insec- 
tivorous mammals ; the mole. Baird. 

2* (Med.) A tumor on the head, supposed to 
burrow like a mole. JOunglison* 

TA'IjVS, n. [L.] 1. {Anat.) A short bone sit- 
uate at the superior and middle part of the tar- 
sus, where it is articulated with the tibia ; the 
astragalus ; the ankle-bone. Dunglison. 

2. {A?‘ch.) The slope or inclination of a work, 

as of a wall which decreases in Nthickness as it 
rises in height ; batter. Weale* 

3. (Geol.) A sloping heap of fragments ac- 

cumulated at the foot of a steep rock, from the 
face of which they have been broken off by the 
action of the weather, Zgeli, 

tAl'WOOD (tsil'w&d), n. Firewood cut into bil- 
lets of a certain length. Crabh* 

TAM-A-BIL'I-TYi n. The quality or the state of 
being tamable*; tamableness. Godley. 


That talks ; speaking : 

Clar^. 


tAlK'JNG (tSLwk'-),i?. a. 

•—loquacious. 

TAlk'Y, a. Talcose ; talcky. Johnson* 

tAll, a. [W, tal. — Chal. taalj a high tree ; 
taUly lofty ; Arab, tala, long. — Sw. taXl, a pine 
tree.] 

1. *High in stature ; lofty ; high and slender. 

That proad honor claimed 
Azazel os his li^t, a cherub talL MiUon, 

2. tBold; sturdy; lusty. Shah* 

Syn. — Tall is usually applied to that which grows ; 

as, a tall man, tall soldiers, a tall horse, or a tall tree ; 
a high building, a high tide, a lofty steeple, an elevated 
mountain. 

TAe'LA^E, n* [Fr. tail2age\ taiUer, to cut, to 
cut out.] {Old Eng. Law.) A share of a man’s 
substance paid by way of tribute, toll, or tax; — 
written also taillage, and talliage* BurriU, 

TAL'I*A.^E, V. a. To subject to payment of tal- 
lage to lay a tax on. A. Smith* 

tAl'LJ-JPR, n. One who tallies. Pope* 

tAlL'NJPSS, ». The state or the quality of being 
tail; height of stature; loftiness. Camden* 

TAl’LOW, n. [Dut. talk ; Ger. talg ; Dan. taiUey 
talg ; Sw. talg ; Icel. tolg.) The suet or fat of 
bovine animals and sheep separated by fusion 
from membrane and fibrous matter. It consists 
chiefly of stearine. Miller. 

yegetahletaUoTO, a name applied to peculiar vegeta- 
ble fats, obtained from the fruit of certain plants. — 
Pmei talUno* a vegetable tallow imported from India, 
and obtained from the fruit of Fdteria ludica ; — called 
also butter of Canara* — Indian vegetable tallow, a tal- 
low imported ftom India, obtained from the fruit of 
some plants of the natural order Bipteraceoe, and used 
for making candles, which give out a sweet smell in 
burning. — Chinese oegetable tallow, a hard, brittle, 
cream-white tallow, obtained from the seeds of Cro- 
tsn sebifemm. It becomes brown by exposure. Archer, 

TAl’LOW, t?. a* To smear with tallow. Surrey* 

TAl'LQW-CAn'DLE, n. A candle made of tal- 
low Clarke* 

TAl’LOW-CATCH, n* 1. The internal fat of an 
ox or a cow as rolled up for the tallow-chandler ; 
— called also keech* [Local, Eng.] Halliwell. 

2. A low or scurvy fellow- Shak* 

TAl'LOW-CHAn'DDPR, n. A manufacturer of, 
or dealer in, tallow-candles. Harvey* 

tAL’LQW— CHAN'DL?R-Y, n. The trade or oc- 
cupation of a talJow-chandler. Clarke, 

'''TAL'LQW-|IR, n* An animal which has or which 
^iQ^ces tallow. Wright* 

TAL'Lb^^FACE, n, A person of a pale, sickly 
complexisq. Shak, 

TAL'LQW-FAt5^ (-fast), a* Having a pale, 
sickly compleximh^ Bvarton* 


2. (lYawf.) To pull aft, as the sheets or lower 
corners of the mainsail and foresail. Mar, Diet, 

TAL'LY, V. n* To conform ; to match ; to agree ; 
to be ‘suitable; to correspond; to suit. 

The mention of the sacrament, as taken in the Antelucan 
meetings, tallies exactly with Tcrtullian’a account of the eu- 
charist. Waterland* 

t TAL'LY, ad. Stoutly ; spiritedly ; bravely. 

That stand so laity on your reputation. Peau. tr Pk 

tAl'LY— no', inter j* The huntsman’s cry to 
rouse* his hounds. Booth. 

TAL'LY-MAN, n* ; pi. TlL'ny-MSN. 

1. One who keeps a tally or account. Smart. 

2. A tradesman who sells goods for weekly 

payments. Bailey. 

TAL'LY— SHOP, n* A shop in which goods are 
sold on credit, payment being made according 
to agreement, by certain weeOy or monthly in- 
stalments. McCulloch* 

TAL'LY— TRADE, n* A system of trading by 
which shopkeepers furnish certain articles on 
credit to their customers, the latter agreeing to 
pay the stipulated price by certain weekly or 
monthly instalments. McCulloch. 

TAl'MVD, n* [Heb- doctrine ; to 

learn.] The work which embodies the civil and 
canonical laws of the Jews, or which contain 
those rules and institutions by which, in addi- 
tion to the Old Testament, the conduct of that 
people is regulated. Lightfoot* 

I had rather believe all the ikblen in the Legend, and the 
Talmud, and the Alcoran, than that this universal firaiue is 
wiihouc a mind. Bacon. 

J8^ The contents of the Talmud are of a diversi- 
fied character, relating not merely to religion, but to 
philosophy, medicine, history, jurisprudence, and the 
various branches of practical duty. There are two 
Talmudsy both having the same Mishna, or text (gen- 
erally considered to have been first permanently re- 
corded by Rabbi Judah Hakkadosh (i. e. the holy) about 
A. D. 190 or 220), but each a different Oemara, or com • 
mentary. They are called the Jerusalem Talmud, and 
the Babylonian Talmud* The latter is always pre- 
ferred by the Jews to the former, but by Christians is 
less highly esteemed. KWto* 

TAL-MCd'JC, or TAL'MUD-IC [tsl-mlid'ik, Ja. Sm* 
C. Maunder', tai'mud-ik, K. R. Wb* Todd], a. 
Relating or belonging to the Talmud. Lightjoot, 

TAL-MfJD'J-CAL, a. Talmudic. Skinner* 

TAL'MXiD-IST, n* One who is versed in, or who 
believes in, the Talmud. Burton* 

TAL-MUB-Is'TJC, a. Relating to, or resembling, 
the Talmud ; Tahnudical. Warton. 

TAl'ON, n* [L, talus, the ankle-bone, the heel, 
the foot ; It, taUone, a talon ; Sp. (Sr Fr. tahn*) 

1. The claw of a bird of prey, 

XVlien great birds with lordly iedons seize 
Not what they ought, but what their fancies please. J[>rayton* 


TAM'A-BLE, a* That may be tamed. Wilkins* 

TAM'A-BLE-NfiSS, n* The quality or the state 
of being tamable ; tamability. Smart* 

tAm'A-RAck, n. {Bot.) A coniferous N. Amer- 
ican’ tree ; hackmatack ; Larix Amei'icana ; — 
called also American larch, and black larch. Gray* 

tAm'A-RIN, n* {Zobl.) The common name of 
the small South American monkeys, of the sub- 
genus Midas. Eng. Cyc. 

TAm'A-RInd, n. [Arab, tamar hendi, Indian 
date*. — It. 4* Sp. tamarindo ; Fr. tamarin* Dies.] 
{Bot.) The fruit of the Tamarindus Indica, the 
preserved pulp of which forms a medicinal con- 
fection, having a sweet, acidulous taste, and re- 
frigerant and laxative properties. Loudon* 

TAM'A-RIND— PISH, n* A preparation of the 
white pomfret, an Indian fish, cut in transverse 
slices, and preserved in kegs with the pulp of 
the tamarind fruit. [India.] Simmonds. 

TAM'A-RTND-TREE, n. {Bot.) A large, beau- 
tiful’, leguminous tree which produces the tam- 
arind, native of the East and West Indies, of 
Arabia and Egypt ; Tamarindus Indica. Loudon. 

tAm'A-rIsk, n. [L. tamarixy tamariscus^ {Bot.) 
A shrub of the genus Tamarix, having long 
spikes of pink or flesh-colored flowers. Loudon. 

tAm'bAc, n. 1. A fraCTant, medicinal wood im- 
ported from the East Indies ; — often called aU 
ce$-wood, though not from the aloes-tree. Booth. 

2. Tombac. — See Tombac. Simmonds. 

tAm'b6uR (tam'bfir) [tam'bdr, S P. Ja.K.R.i 
Sm* C.], n. [It. tamhutino ; Sp. tarn- 
bor ; Fr. tambour. — Pers. iambiir, Arab, tonhfiri^ 

1. A kind of small drum ; tambourine. Todd. 

2. A frame like a drum, upon which clotk 

is sometimes stretched for the convenience of 
embroidering it. Sir D. Brewster. 

3. A kind of embroider)’ in which threads 
of gold, silver, colored silks, &c., are worked, by 
needles of a peculiar form, into flowers, leaves, 
or other ornamental objects upon silk. Prancis. 

4. {Arch.) The central part or main bulk of 

the Corinthian and Composite capitals, aniT on 
which the ornaments are supposed to- rest: — a 
round course of stone, forming part of a cylin- 
drical shaft: — the wall of a circular temple 
when surrounded with columns: — a lobby or 
vestibule inclosed Avith folding doors to break 
the current of wind from without : —?iia portion 
of a cupola. Britton* Francis* 

5. {Fort.) A work formed of paHsades plant- 

ed close together, and having the appearance of 
a square redoubt cut in two- Stocgueler. 

TAM'b6xjR, V* a. To embroider with a tambour, 
as silk stuff. Wright, 
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tAM-EQU-hIne' (am-bo-rsn'), n. [See Tam- 
BOUB.] A kind of small, shallow drum, having 
but one bead, and played upon with the hand. 
It is usually hung with bells or other jingling 
appendages. Brande, 

TAM'BOUR-WORK (-wUrk), «. Embroideiy per- 
formed with the tambour. Brmster. 

TAM'BREET, n, {ZoQL) The duck-bill, or or- 
nithorhynchus. E?ig, Cye, 

TAME, a. [Goth., A. S., Dut., Dan., ^ Sw. tarn ; 
Ger. zahm ; Icel. tamrj[ I 

1. Domesticated ; domestic ; docile ; gentle ; 
easily managed ; — opposed to toild or savage, \ 

For Orpheus’ lute was strung with poets’ sinews. 

Whose golden touch could soften steel and stones. 

Hake tigers tame,, and huge leviathans 

Forsake unsounded deeps to dance on sands. Shak* 

2. Wanting in spirit ; subdued ; submissive. 

A most poor man, made tame to fortune’s blows. ShxUs. 

3. Spiritless ; dull ; fiat ; wanting in anima- 
tion or interest. ** A tame poenr,” Johnson, 

He that is cold and tame in his prayers hath not tasted of 
the deliciousness of religion and the goodness of God. Taylor, 

Syn. — See Gentle. 

TAME, V, a, [Goth. tamjan\ A. S. tmnian ; Dut. 
temmen't Ger. zahmen ; Dan. Uemme ; Sw. tama^ 
tamja\ Icel. — Gr. 5a/idw ; L. domo\ It. 

domare ; Sp, domar ; Fr. dompter, — Heb. 

to make quiet. — Sansc. dam, to be tame.] 
To reduce or reclaim from wildness ; to make 
tame or docile; to domesticate; — to subdue; 
to dispirit ; to conquer. 

Those that temt wild horses 

Face them not in their hands to make them gentle. Shak, 
The riverslragon tamed at length submits. MUU>n, , 

Syn. — See Reclaim. 

TAME'LJPSS, a. That cannot be tamed. 

The tamele^tg steed could well his wagon wield. Bp, Hall. 
TAME'LJpSS-NfiSS, n. The condition or the qual- 
ity of being tameless. Byron. 

TAME'LY, ad. In a tame manner; gently: — 
spiritlessly ; meanly. Addison. 

TAME'N^ISS, n. The quality of being tame ; gen- 
tleness; submissiveness; — want of spirit. 
TAM'JglR, n. One who tames ; a subduer. Pope. 
TAM^JNE, n. 1. A strainer made of hair. 

2. A sort of woollen cloth ; taminy. HaUiweU. 
TAM'iNG, n. The act of making tame. Shak, 
TAM'J-NY^ [Fr. 4tanvme, from estame, worsted.] 
A thin woollen stuff highly glazed. Simmonds, 
tAM'IS, w. [Fr.] Tammy; taminy. JOyer. 
TA'MIS-BIRD, n. A Guinea fowl. Goldsmith. 
TAM'KIN, n, A tampion. Johnson. 

tAm'MY, n, Taminy. Booth. 

TAMP, V, a. To dll, as a hole drilled for blasting, 
and charged with powder, — with dry sand, 
tough clay, or some other substance, in order 
to prevent the explosion from taking effect by 
way of the hole. Tomlinson. 

tAm^PJBIR, V. n, [Perhaps from L. tempera, to 
proportion duly or to regulate. Skinner. 1 [i, 

tampered ; pp. TAMPERING, TAMPERED.] 

1. To meddle; to intermeddle; to try little 
experiments ; to act or practise without occasion. 

’Tis dangerous tamperirtff with a Muse. JRokcommon. 

2. To deal or practise secretly. 

The sold count had iampet ed with the said end 

mode use of many indirect metliods to bring him over to hU 

Addison, 


TAM'tAm, n, A sonorous Indian drum or goM, 
made of an alloy of copper and tin. Simmonds. 

TAN, V. a. [Fr. tanner. -See Tawny.] 

1. To impregnate with tannin, usually by 
means of bark, as hides. 

They sell us their bark at a good price, for tanmnt/ our 
hides into leatlier. HieVt. 

2. To make tawny ; to imbrown by the sun. 

His face all tanned with scorching sunny ray. Spenser, 

TAN, 71, The ground bark of the oak, larch, See,, 
used in tanning hides. Tomlinson. 

TAH-Ji-CE'TUM, n. (BoQ A genus of bitter 
and "acrid strong-scented herbs, of the composite 
family, bearing corymbed heads of yellow flow- 
ers ; tansy. Gray, 

tAN'A-^5R, n, (Oniith.) The common name of 
birds of the sub-family Ta7iagrin£B, found in the 
warmer parts of America. Baird, 

G-R-? 'JTJSS, n. pi, 

( OmtV/t.) A sub-fam- 
uy of conirostral birds 
of the order Pass^es 
and family FnngiUi- 
dee ; tanagers. &ray. 

TAN -B£d, n, A bed of 
tan, as in a hot-house. 



Pipilo erythropthalma. 

Loudon. 


TAMP'|iR,n. (Mining.) One who tamps. Clmrke. 

TAM'P^!R-fNG, n. The act of one who tampers. 

Tain tampering has not £>stered his disease. Ooteper, 

TAMP'JNG, n. 1. The process of filling up a hole 
xn a rock for the purpose of blasting. Ure, 
2. In blasting rocks, the material placed upon 
the gunpowder to prevent the explosion from 
being wasted by passing up through the bore- 
hole. Ansted. 

TAmp'ING— IR-ON (-l-ym), n, A tool or rod used 
for beating down the earthy substance in the 
charge used for blasting. Watson, 

TAM'Pl-QNIrw. [Ft, tampon,} (Mil.) A wooden 
cylinder for stopping the mouth of a gun, how- 
itzer, or mortar in travelling, to exclude the dust 
or wet ; a tompion. Stoegueier. 

TAm'POB, n. An East Indian fruit, somewhat 
resembling an apple. CraFb. 

TAM-P66n^, n. [Fr. tampon.} A bung. Ash, 


TAN'D^M, ad. [L. tandem, at length, in time.] A 
term not denoting any particular kind of car- 
riage, but applied to the manner of placing two 
horses one before the other in drawing a ve- 
hicle. W. Ency. 

JKg^“This equipage derives its name from the 
Latin word tandem, at length — one horse preceding 
the other. It is a cognomen somewhat far-fetched ; 
but It is accounted for by saying, it is of university 
origin.” PuUeyn. 

TANG, n. [0 f uncertain etymology. — Either from 
Dut. tanghe, acrid, sharp, or from L. tango, to 
touch. Skinner, — Gr. rayyds, rancid. — Dut. 
tang, tongs, pincers. — Scot, taxng, tang, the 
prong of a fork ; Icel. tange.) 

1. A sharp, strong flavor or taste ; smack. 

Yet has a tang of profaneness m the exprcbsion. Cudwordt. 

2. Something that leaves a sting behind it ; a 
sting. “ The least tang of misery.” Scott, 

3. A shrill, piercing sound ; a twang. 

She had a tongue with n tang 

Would cry to a sailor. Go, hang. Shak. 

4. The metal part of a knife or fork, which 

is inserted in the handle. Simmonds. 

5. Tongue of a buckle. [Local, Eng.] 

O. A kind of sea-weed ; tangle. Jamieson, 

7. (Mil.) The upper part of the plug, or 
breech-pin, of a gun : — that part of a sword- 
blade to which the hilt is riveted. Stocqueler, 

TANG, V. a. To ring with ; to sound loudly. 

Let thy tongue tang arguments of state. Shak. 

To tang bees, to ring a bell, or make some loud, 
ringing noise, to call the swarm together. [Local, 
Eng.] Baker^s JTortkamp. Gloss, 

TAn'^^;n-CY, 71, The state or the quality of 
touching or being tangent. Brande. 

TAN'<^5NT, a. (Geom.) Touching a curve or 
surface at a single point. Davies. 

Curved surfaces tangent to each other, carved surfaces 
which touch each other in a point or straight line, 
and have the same tangent plane at that point or at 
every point of that line. -^Curves tangent to each other 
at a common point, curves which have a common rec- 
tilinear tangent at that point. — Tangent line to a plane 
curve, a straight line having but one point in common 
with the curve, and all its points in the neighborhood 
lying on the convex side of the Tangent to 

a curve at a point of mfieefion, a straight line regarded 
as forming two tangents, one to each branch, and 
lying in opposite directions. 

TAN'^JgiNT, 71. \L. tango, tangens, , ^ ^ 

to touch; It., Sp., % Fr., fan- 
gente, a tangent.] 

L (Geom.) A term having vari- 
ous applications, but most com- 
monly applied to magnitudes, as straight lines, 
plane curves, and curved surfaces, which have 
only one point in common with other magnitudes. 
Thus the tangent to an arc of a circle is a straight 
line which has only one point in common with it, 
and which, if produced, will not cut it. In the 
figure the lines A, C, &c., are tasigsnts.Da, § P, 

jjBg- A curve is sometimes conceived to be coinci- 
dent with an inscribed polygon whose sides are so 
small that they may, without sensible error, be con- 



sidered as coinciding with their arcs. The extremities 
of any side of this polygon are called consecutive 
points of the curve, and the prolongation of such a 
side IS called a tangent. Hence a tangent is defined 
to be a straight line passing through two consecutive 
points of a curve. The definition approximates to 
absolute exactness as the length of the side approxi- 
mates to zero. Analogous views are held respecting 
tangent surfaces. Davies 4* Peek. 

2. (Trigonometi'y ,) In a circle whose radhis 
is unity, a straight line perpendicular to the ex- 
tremity of the radius passing through one ex- 
tremity of an arc, and terminated by a secant 
passing through the other extremity. Eliot* 

Artificial or logarithmic tangents, the logarithms of 
the rarigents of arcs. — Jratural tangents, tangents of 
arcs expressed by the natural numbers. Hutton, 

TAN-(?lkN'TIAL, a. Relating to, or having the 
direction of, a tangent. Search, 

Tangential force, tlie force or inertia which inclines 
a body, moving in a curve, to fly off in the direction 
of a tangent to that curve. Lib, of Useful Knowledge. 

TAN-^EN^TIAL-LY, ad. In the direction of a 
tangent ; as* a tangent. Wright, 

TAN'^^NT-PLANE, n. (Geom.) A plane which 
touches a curved surface in one point, as in the 
case of a sphere, or in a straight line, as in the 
case of a cylinder ; —that is, a plane^ which 
meets, but does not cut, the surface in that 
point or that line. Lib, of Useful Knowledge, 
TANG^-PIsh, n, A name given in Shetland to 
the seal. Simmonds, 

TAN 'GHIN (tSLn'gin), n. (Bot.) A plant of Mada- 
gascar, the kernel of the fruit of which is about 
the size of an almond, and a very powerful 
poison, and called Tanghin-poisrm ; Cerhera 
tanghin, or Tanghinia ve7ietiata. Eng. Cye, 
tAn'GHINE, n, (Chem,) A crystallizable, poison- 
ous principle obtained from Tanghixiia Mada~ 
gascanensis. Gregory, 

TAn-GHIN'I-A, n, (Bot) A genus of plants of 
the order Apocynaceee, or dog-banes, the kernel 
of the fruit of which is a very powerful poison. 

— See Tanghin. Baird, 

TAn-^I-bIl'I-TY, n. The state or the quality of 

being tangible \ tangibleness. Cudworth, 

TAn'^I-BLE, a. JX. tmgibilis ; tango, to touch ; 
Fr. tarufible.} That may be touched ; percepti- 
ble to the touch. Locke. 

TAN'giJ-BLE-NfiSS, «. The state or the quality 
of being tangible ; tangibility. Clarke. 

tAn'GI-BLY, ad. So as to be touched. Clarke, 
TAN'GLE (t&ng'gl), V, a. [Of uncertain etynaol- 
ogy.— Perhaps from A. S. tian, to tie. Rich- 
ardson^ [i. TANGLED ; pp. TA 'GLING, TAN- 

^ 

L To interweave or intertwine confusedly ; 
to implicate ; to complicate ; to entangle ; to 
snarl ; as, “ To tangle thread cr hair.” 

The blind mazes of this tcaigled wood. MUtoiu 

2. To entrap ; to insnare ; to catch. 

My king is tangled in affection to 
A careature of the queen’s. S/iak, 

3. To embroil ; to embarrass ; to perplex. 

Tangled in forbidden ways. Crashaw, 

tAn'GLE, n. To be entane-led. Afion. 

TAN'GLE, n. 1. Any thing lomplicated or inter- 
woven confusedly ; a snai i* 

Or with, the tangles of No»ra*a hair* Milton. 

2. Any perplexity or enibarrassment. Clarke, 

3. An edible sea- weed ; Laminaria digitafa, 

or esculenta, Baird, 

TAn'GLED (ting'gld), a. Intricate; perplexed; 

interwoven without order ; snarled. PameU, 
TAN'GLJNG-LY, ad. In a tangling manner. Cl, 

TAn'GLY, a. Intricately intertwined; tangled: 

— covered with sea-weed or tangle. Kaloo7i&f‘, 

TAN'— H5t)SE, «. A house for keeping or storing 
bark for tanning. Booth, 

TAn'I-5R, n. One of the names of the blue ed- 
does, or nut-eddoes, a plant of the genus Cafo- 
diwn ; — written also Simmonds, 

tAN'IST, w. [Irish.] An Irish chief or head of 
a clan, chosen in accordance with the custom of 
tanistry. — See Tanistry. Hume, 

TAN'IS-TRY, n. (h'ish Law.) A species of tra- 
ure, founded on immemorial usage, ly whi^^ 
castles, manors, lands, and t** cements descenoU 
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pPort. ^ Old Fr, ian^e ; Pi o- 
. — From Fr. 


ed to the eldest and worthiest man of the blood 
and race of the deceased. Burnll 

TAN'JJB, n. A sort of cotton fabric manufac- 
tured for India. Simmonds, 

tank (langk, 82),«- 
venyal tancaf to fix^ stop, restrain, 
itang, a pond, a pool. Thomson,'] 

1. A large basin, cistern, or reservoir for 

holding water or other liquid. Dryden. 

2. A small East Indian dry-measure, aver- 

aging 240 grains in weight : — a Bombay weight 
for pearls, of 72 grains. tiimmonds, 

3. The end of a file, &c., which is inserted in 

' a socket. Simmonds. 

T A NK' ARD, n. [Old Fr. tanquard, — Ir. tancaird ; 
Gael. — From Fr. etairif tin, and quart, 
a quart. Thomson. — See Tank..] A drinking- 
vessel with a lid or cover. B. Jonson. 

TAnK' ARD, a. Pertaining to a tankard ; — con- 
vivial*; festive. [R.] Milton. 

TANK'ARD-TtjR'NIP, n, A name applied to such 
comnion field-turnips as are oblong, and the 
roots of which in general grow a good deal above 
the surface of the ground. Simmonds. 

TANK'-:&N-^1NE, n. A combined engine and ten- 
der for supplying water for a locomotive. Sim. 

t TANK'LTNG, n. A tinkling. Beau. ^ FI. 

tAn'LING, n. One tanned by the heat of sum- 
mer ; — used in contempt. Skak. 

tAN'NATE, n. {Chem.') A salt consisting of tan- 
nic acid and a base. (^egory. 

TAn^N^IR, n. One who tans hides. Moxon. 

tAn'N^R-Y, n. A building or establishment 

where hides are tanned. McCulloch. 

TAN'N|C, a. Pertaining to tan. Tire, 

Tannic aeid^ (^Chem.) a solid, uncrystalline, color- 
less, inodorous acid, of a very astringent tastOj solu- 
ble in water, and torming with peroxide of iron a 
compound which is the basis of common ink, and 
with gelatine a compound which is the basis of leath- 
er ; — called also sallo-tanmo acid. It is obtained pure 
from the gall-nut, an excrescence upon the leaves and 
shoots of certain species of oak- caused by the punct- 
ure of a small insect made for the purpose of deposit- 
ing its eggs. MiUar. Parnell. 

TAn'N|-9R, n. See Tanieb. Clarke 

TAN'NJN, n. A term applied to various forms of 
the astringent principle used in tanning. Most 
of them have an acid reaction, and resemble 
each other in properties, though they differ in 
chemical composition. MiUer. 

tAn'NING, n, 1. The act or process of convert- 
ing hides into leather by cleansing them of hair, 
flesh, &c., and saturating them with tannin, or 
some form of the astringent principle contained 
in the bark of certain trees and plants. A por- 
tion of extractive matter from the tan employed 
also combines with the hide and gives it its 
brown color. Bigelow. 

2. The state of becoming tanned or em- 
browned by the sun. Bp. Taylor. 

TAN'— pIt, n. A pit in which hides are put in 
the process of tanning. Booth. 

TAN'bSc, n. {Zoi)l.) A small tmadruped allied 
to the hedgehog, inhabiting Madagascar, and 
covered with spiny bristles intermixed with 
silky hairs ; tenrec. — See Tenbeo. BmVdL 

TAN'SPtiD, n. A tool for peeling off bark of 
trees, for tan. [Local.] Clarke. 

tAn'-STOVE, n. A stone hot-house contain- 
ing a bed of tan. Clarke. 

tAN^^Y, n. [Low L. tanacetum ; It. ^ Sp. to- 
aceto\ Fr. tanasie. — Said to be a corruption of 
Gr. i((>avaaia, immortality, from its durable flow- 
ers. Gray.] 

L (,Bot.) The common name of plants of the 
genujB Tctnaoetun^f which consist of bitter and 
acrid,* strong-scented herbs, with yellow flowers. 
The common species (Tanacetum vulgar e] is 
used for culinary jand medloinal purposes. 

2. A kind of cake for fJie ^able, fiavored 
with common tansy. ‘ i^elderf,^ 

TANT, n. A kind of small field-spider. 



Tantalus leucocephalus. 
Addison. 


n. jpi. 

(Omiih.) A sub-family 
of birds of the order 
GrallcB and family Ar- 
deidcB ; ibises. Gray. 

TAN'TA-LisM, n. Pun- 
ishment like that of 
Tantalus ; tantalization. 

TAN'TA-LITE, n. (Min.) An iron-black, brittle 
mineral, occurring in Finland, usually associ- 
ated with beryl, and composed chiefly of tan- 
talic acid and peroxide of iron and manganese ; 
columbite. Dana. 

TAN-TA'LJ-Om, (Min.) Tantalum. Brands. 

TAN-TA-LI-ZA'TION, n. The act of tantalizing, 
or the state of being tantalized. Gayton. 

TAN'TA-LIZE,??. a. \Prom Tantalus.] To excite 
the desires or hopes of, and refuse to gratify 
them ; to flatter with the prospect of gratifica- 
tions beyond one’s reach or power of obtaining; 
to torment ; to tease ; to vex. Dryden. 

Exceedingly tantalized witlx Uviag under the walls of so 
/"P-.*- r r"'-;- rf objects of novelty, without being able to 
t: I ■ “ Cook. 

Syn. — See Tease. 

TAN 'T A-Ll Z-^R, u. One who tantalizes. Wakefield. 

TAN-TA-lIz'JNG-LY, acf. By tantalizing. Clarke. 

TAN'TA-Lt^M, n. (Min.) The metal of tantalite ; 
coluinbium ; — called also tantalium. Ure. 

tJjt'TA-L&s, n. [L , from Gr. rdvraXog.] 

1. (^lytli,) A son of Jupiter and Pluto, who was 
punished in the lower world, by being afflicted 
with thirst and hunger, and placed in water 
which always receded from him as soon as he 
attempted to drink, while over his head hung 
branches of fruit which receded whenever he 
attempted to grasp them. ^ In addition to this, 
there was suspended over his head a huge rock, 
ever threatening to crush him. Wm. Smith. 

2. ( 07mith.) A genus of wading birds of the 

sub-family TantaUnm. Baird. 

TAN'TA-lC’S'^-C&P, n. A pbilo- 
sophical toy, consisting of a cup, 
into a hole in the bottom of which 
the longer leg of a siphon is ce- 
mented. When water is slowly 
poured into the cup, it does not 
rise above the level of the bend, 
being discharged through the si- 
phon as fast as it is supplied. If the supply 
ceases the cup is soon emptied. The siphon is 
concealed by the hollow figure of a man, whose 
chin is on a level with the bend of the siphon ; 
so that the figure stands, like Tantalus in the 
fable, up to the chin in water, but unable to 
quench his thirst. Brands. 

TAN'TA-MOt^NT, a. [Fr. tant (L. tantus), so 
much*, and monter, to mount.] Equivalent in 
value or meaning ; equal ; commensurate. 

God hath inserted it into our reasonable natures, or by his 
providence hath conveyed it into the minds of all men. which 
is tantamowit unto It. GlanviU. 

f TAN'TA-M(5teT, o. n. To be equivalent. 

That which in God’s estimate may tawtasmvnt to a direct 
undervaluing. Bp. Taylor. 

[| TAN-TlV'Y,orTAN'TJ-VY hs^n-tlv'e, P. J. E. F. 
Pt. Sm. Ash\ t5n't§-ve, Jo, C. Wb.], ad. [From 
the note of the hunting-horn. Johnson^ With 
speed ; rapidly ; swiftly ; — a hunting teiro ; 
as, “ To ride tanfvoy.” Bailey. 

II TAN-tIv'Y, n. A violent gallop. Wright. 

tAn'TLE, 17. a. To pet; to caress; to feed 
■with care. [Local, Eng.] Baker. 

+ tANT'LING, n. One who has hopes of pleasure 
he cannot obtain. Johnson. 

TAN'TRUM, n. A high air or freak; a burst of 
passion or ill-humor, [Colloquial.] Todd. 

TAN'YARD, n. A yard in -which tanning is per- 
formed ; a tannery. Ash. 

TAp, 17. a. [A. S, tc^pan, to broach, as a cask ; 
Frs. tappa% Dut. tappen\ Ger. zapfen\ Dan. 
tappe ; S w. ^ Icel. tappa.] [t. TAi*imD ; pp. tab- 
ping, TAPPED.] 

1. To pierce or broach, as a vessel contain- 
ing a liquid ; to pierce so as to cause a fluid to 
run out; as, tap a cask of wine.” 

Wait with pattoito^ till the tumor becomes troublesome, 
and tlien tap ic witii a lancet. Sharp. 



2. To cause to run out, as a liquid, by broach* 
ing the cask or vessel containing it. 

He has been tapping his liquors. Shdk. 

3. t To open, as a tree about the root. Bailey. 

4. To cut or bore into, as a tree, to obtain sap, 

5. To add a new sole or heel to ; as “ To tap 
a shoe or a boot.” [Colloquial.] Simmonds. 

TAP, n. [A. S. teeppe, a tap or spigot; Dut. ^ 
Dan. tap I Ger. zapfen\ Dan tap\ Sw, tapp\ 
Icel. tappi^] 

1. A spigot, or a pipe by which the liquor of 
a vessel is let out. 

Ever since hath so the tap run 

Till that almost all empty is the tun. Chcmcer 

2. (Mech.) An instrument of hard steel, 

formed like an external or male screw, and 
used for cutting the threads of internal or fe- 
male screws or nuts. Davis. 

3. A tap-room, or a tap-house. Smart. 

TAP, V. a. [Fr. taper, to strike.] To strike gen- 
tly or lightly ; to hit with a gentle blow ; to touch 
gently ; to rap. 

Having tapped ... it with the upper or under side of the 
fingers of both hands. Cook. 

tAP, V. n. To strike a gentle blow ; to rap. 

He tapped at the door Toad. 

TAP, n. A gentle blow ; a light stroke. 

And with soft tape beat time to every stndn. Jenyavt. 

TAPE, n. [A. S. taeppe.] A narrow fillet or band, 
usually of cotton or linen, and used for tying 
or binding, See. Skak. 

TAPE'-LiNE, n. A graduated tape used for 
measuring, as by surveyors. Simmonds. 

TA'PJER, [A. S. taper, tapor, tapur. — Ir. § 
Gael, tapar ; W. tampyr. — It. doppiere, a torch.] 

1. A small wax candle ; a light. 

Give me a taper in my study, Lucius. Shak. 

2. A gradual diminution of the diameter of a 
body ; as, The taper of a mast.” 

TA'PJgR, a. Growing smaller or rporularly nar- 
rowed towards the point, or from the bottom to 
the top ; gradually diminishing in diameter, as 
a mast ; pyramidal ; conical. 

With spreading horns, 

Whose taper tops refhlgent gold adorns. Pope. 

TA'PJgE, V. n. p. TABEBED ; pp. TABEBING, TA- 
PEBED.] To grow gradually smaller in diame- 
ter towards the end. Ray. 

TA'PJgR, V. a. 1. To make taper ; to narrow reg- 
ularly ; to make gradually smaller in diameter. 

Tree-masts, so big in the body, so long, and yet so well 
tapered. Dampier, 

2. To light with tapers ; to illuminate. 

The tapered choir at the late hour of prayer. Warton. 

TA'P^R-Ing, a. Growing gradually narrower or 
smaller in diameter, as a mast ; gradually di- 
minishing towards a point. 

Around the tapertng top a dove they tie. Pitt. 

TA'P^lR-lNG-LY, ad. In a tapering manner- 

TA'PJ^R-NESS, 71. The state of being taper. 

A Corinthian pillar has a relative beauty dependent on its 


TAP'^IS-TRY [t&p'es-tre, P. F. Ja. K, Sm. Wr. 
Wb. ; tSps^tre, S. J. ; taps'tr^ or tap'es-tr?, W.], 
n. [Gr. TdwffSi rairtg, 66.mg, a carpet ; L. tapete^ 
tapis, a carpet, tapestry ; It. tappeto, a carpet ; 
tappezzeria, tajjestry ; Sp. tapetsy a small car- 
pet, a rug ; to/piz, tapic&ria, tapestry ; Fr. tapis, 
a carpet, a table-cloth ; tapisserie, tapestij.] An 
ornamental figured cloth, or textile fabric, usu- 
aHy of wool or silk, for lining the walls of apart- 
ments, and sometimes enriched with gold an'd 
silver landscapes, &c. Bratide, 

TAP^jpS-TRY, V. a. To adorn with tapestry. 

Some tapestried hall or gilded bower. Sir W. Jones. 
TAP'iJS-TRY—CAR'PJIJT, n. The name generally 
given to two-ply or ingrain carpets, the warp 
or w'cft being printed before weaving, so as to 
produce the figure in the cloth. Simmonds, 

f tAp'^JT, n. Worked or figured stuff. Spenser. 
TAP n. (Zool.) The Brazilian hare ; Lepus 
Brazihetisis. BrrUoen. 

TAPE'— WORM i^-wurm), n. A lon^, flat, com- 
pressed, numerously-jointed intestinal worm^ of 
the genera Tcenia, and Bothriocephahis. Board. 

4 ®* The species are numerous, but exist only in 
vertebrated animals. T<mia soltum is the common 
tapeworm of the inhabitants of America, Great Brit- 
ain, Denmark, Sweden, dec. ; the Botkriocephdlm, of 
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those of Poland, Russia, Switzerland, and some parts 
of France. Baird, 

TAp'— HQ^SE, n. A house in which beer or liquor 
is served from the tap ; a drinking-house. 

The talk of drunkards in tap-hovses. Beau, if FL 

f TAP^IN-A^E, n. Secret skulking. Chaucer, 

TAP-|-0'CA, n. A starch used for food, prepared 
chiefly from the root of the manioc or mandioc 
plant ^Jatropha manihot of Linnaeus, Manihot 
utiUssima, or Janipha mamhot), by expressing 
the juice, which is poisonous, and carefully 
washing and drying the fecula ; — called by the 
Indians of South America manioc, Vre, 

jeS^The manioc plant is cultivated for food all 
over the tropical parts of the world. There are two 
varieties of it, distinguished by the names of sweet 
and bitter. The latter, if eaten in the recent state, is { 
highly poisonous from its containing hydrocyanic 
(prussic) acid. The root, weiglnng as much as thirty 
pounds, IS reduced into a pulp, which having been 
washed and subjected to pressure end heat to free it 
from the poison, the residue is cassava. The expressed 
juice deposits starch in the form of a powder, which 
is repeatedly washed in cold water and dried by ex- 
posure to heat. The rupture of a part of the starch 
granules makes them adherent, and thus produces the 
characteristic consistency of the tapioca of commerce. 
If dried without heat, it is pulverulent. Lindley. 
Wood ^ JSacIie. 

TA'PIR, n, (Zool) 

A pachydermatous 
mammal, of the 
family lEXephcmti- 
dec and genus Ta- 
piruc, allied to the 
rhinoceros, and to 
the hog, and char- 
acterized by hav- 
ing the muzzle pro- Tapir (JTapvrvs Amertcatius). 

longed into a small, mobile, but scarcely prehen- 
sile, trunk, a very short tail, and three pairs of 
cutting teeth, and one pair of small canine 
teeth, in each jaw. Baird, 

JSS^The American tepir (Tapirus terrestris^ or 
Tamms Bmericanus) is a native of South America, 
and is about feet high and 6 feet long. The Indian 
tapir (Tapirus Malay anus ^ or Tapir us Indicus) is com- 
mon m Sumatra. Baird. 

TjSPIS (tap's or ta'pjs) [ta'pS, Ja. K . ; t&p's, Sm. ; 
ta'pjs, C. B. TF6.], n, [Fr.] A carpet j — a rug ; 
— a cloth for covering certain tables. Spiers. 

To be on or upon the tapis, to be on the table or 
under consideration or discussion. 

TAP'IS, V. a. [Fr. tapisser.'] To cover with fig- 
ures in the manner of tapestry. SoUand. 

f TAP'JSHED (-isht), a. [Fr, tapir, to crouch. 
Squatted close ; concealed. Fairfax. 

TA'PJST, n. One who uses tape, or who deals in 
tape. Mom. Chro?i. 

TAP'— LASH, n. Bad small beer : — also the refuse 
or dregs of liquor. 

Did ever any man run such tap-iash as this ? Bp. Barker. 

The tapAe^ of strong ale and -n'iue. Toeylor. 

TAP'LING§, n, pi. The strong double leathers or 
skins made fast to the end of each piece of a i 
flail. Wright. 

tAp'NET, n. A frail, or basket made of rushes, 
&c., in which figs are imported. Simmonds. 

TAP'P^IT, n. {Machinery.') A small projection, 
as on a rod, designed to hit and move some 
other part, as a lever. Francis. 

tAp'PJNG, n. The act of one who taps. 

TAp'PIT-HEN, n. 1. A hen 'with a tuft of feath- 
ers on her head. [Scotland.] Jamieson. 

2. A quart measure ; — so called from the 
supposed resemblance of the knob on the lid to 
a crested hen. [Cant, Scotland.] Jamieson. 

tAp'— r66m, n. A room in a tap-house for drink- 
ing and smoking in ; a tap. Simmonds, 

TAP'-RddT, n. A fleshy, elongated, tapering, 
main root, penetrating deeply, and nearly ver- 
tically, into the ground. Lindley. 

The fir and laxch have one taproot, and no more. MoUand. 

TAp'— R d6T-J6;D, a. Having a tap-root. Mooker. 

TAPS'MAN, n, A servant who has the principal 
charge ; a chief servant. [Scotland.] Jamieson. 

TAp'ST^R, n. One who draws beer and other 
liquor in an ale-house. Shak. 

TA'aUA-lrtJT, n. (Bot.) The fruit of the PAy- 


telephas wiacrocarpa, a tree of South America, 
which furnishes vegetable ivory. Baird. 

TAR, n. [A. S. tare, tero, teru, teor, tyruoa ; Frs. 
ther\ Old Dut. tarre, teme\ Dut. teer\ Ger. 
theer\ Dan. tiecre ; Sw. tiara\ Icel. tiara. — Bret, 
ter I Gael. teahr,tearra. balsam of 

Gilead.] _A thick, dark-brown, black, viscid, 
resinous liquid, insoluble in water, being a prod- 
uct of the destructive distillation of wood, chief- 
ly of that of the resinous pines. Miller. 

Tar is composed of various liquids holding 
solid matters in solution or suspension. The most 
important constituents are several forms of hydrocar- 
bon, besides several oxidized compounds, among 
which IS creosote. It is largely used in ship-bmlditig. 
Miller. 

Barbadoes tar. a black, inflammable liquid bitumen, 
of the consistence of molasses, flowing spontaneously 
from the earth; a variety of petroleum. Wood^'Bache. 
— Coal tar, a dark, viscous matter produced by the 
disfillation of coal, and consisting of a mixture of 
various acid, basic, and neutral substances. Mdlcr. — 
Mineral tar, a mixture of asphaltum and naphtha oc- 
curring in nature, in which asphaltum predominates. 
Wood ^ Bathe. — Shale tar, a kind of tar obtained 
during the distillation of the bituminous shale of Dor- 
setshire. Miller. 

TAR, n. [A contraction of tarpaulin. Trench^ 
A sailor ; a seaman. [Colloquial.] Swift. 

TAR, V. a. [i. taured ; pp. tasking, tarred.] 
To anoint or smear with tar. Beau. ^ Fu 

t TAR, V. a. [A. S. tiriaii. — Gr. rf/pu.] To tease ; 
to provoke ; to excite to anger or combat. 

Tboro hv been much to do on ^th sides, and the nation 
holds it no sii. to tui ihori on to controversy. Shak. 

tJb n. [L.] (Myth.) A Celtic divinity, 

regarded as the evil principle, and worshipped 
with human sacrifices; — confounded by Latin 
writers with their Jupiter. Brande. 

LB, n. [It.] A swift, delirious 
sort of Italian dance in whirling six-eight 
measure. Moore. \ 

TAr'AN-t1§M, n. Tarantismus. Buchanan. 

TAR-AN-Tl§']Mys, n. {Med.) A feigned or im- 
aginary disease in Apulia, characterized by ex- 
cessive avidity for dancing at the sound of in- 
struments, and which was ascribed by the vulgar 
to the bite of the tarantula. Dunglison. 

TA-R An'TU-L A, n. [It. tarantola ; Fr. tarentule.) 
'{Ent.) A species of large spider, whose bite is 
fabled to be cured by music ; Lycosa tarantula ; 
— so called from Taranto, in Italy. Brande. 

TA-RAN'TU-LAT-]gID, a. [It. tarantolato^ Af- 
fected or bitten by a tarantula. Green. 

TAR-AX'A-cInE, n. (GAem.) A bitter, c^stal- 
lizable principle extracted from the juice of 
the root of the dandelion {Leontodon taraxi- 
cuni). Wood ^ Bache. 

TAr'—BAR-R?L, n. A barrel for holding, or 
which has contained, tar. Simmonds. 

t TAR-DA 'TIQN, n. [L. tardo, fardatus, to de- 
lay.] The act of delaying. Bailey. 

TBR’ DPORB-DB, n. pi. [L. iardigrodus *, tar- 
dus, slow, and gradior, to walk.] 

{Zocfl.) 1, A family of edentate animals, com- 
posed of the sloths. Cuvier. 

2- A family of minute animals of the class 
Arachnidee, commonly eaWedwater-hears.Baird. 

tXr'DI-GRADE, a. Moving slowly. Kirhy. 

TAR'DI-GRADE, n. {Zool.) One of a family of 
Edentata : — one of a family of minute animals 
of the class Araohnidee \ one of the Tardigra- 
da. Brande. 

TAR'DI-GRA-DOyS, a. [L. tardigradus.) Mov- 
ing slowly ; tardi^ade. [r.] Brovme. 

TAR'Dl-LY, ad. In a tardy manner; slowly; 
slug^shly ; dilatorily. Shak. 

TAR'DI-NJBss, w. The state of being tardy ; slug- 
gishness; slowness; dilatoriness; lateness. 

A tariiineas in nature, 

"Whicb often leaves the history unspoko 
That it intends to do. 

t TAR'Dl-TY, {h.tardUas.) Tardiness. 

TBR’DO. [It,] {Mus.) Slow. Moore* 

TAR'DY, a. [L. tardus, slow; It. ^ Sp. tardo \ 
Pr. tardif. — L. tardus is perhaps a contraction 
ottraJifJdus', tTaho,\.Q drag along. Wm. Smithy 


1. Slow in motion ; not swift. 

And check the tardy flight of time. Smutys. 

2. Sluggish ; averse to motion or action. 

Provoke the lardy English close to fight. Jbryden. 

3. Dilatory ; behindhand in time ; not in sea- 
son; delaying; late; slack. 

Be not ta^en tardy by unwise delay. 

4. t Guilty of a fault ; offending. Bailey* 

5. t Unwary; unready; unaware. Hudibras. 
Syn. — See Snow. 

t TAR'DY, V. a. [L. tardo ; Fr. tardeT.) To 
cause to be tardy ; to delay ; to hinder. STiak. 

TAR'DY— GAIT-jgD, a. Mo^dng slowly ; slow- 
paced. ** Tardy-gaited night.” Shak. 

tArE, n. [From A. S. teran, to tear, to rend ; 
Dut. teren, to consume ; Ger. zehren ; Dan. 
tcere ; Sw. tdra, — because the weed destroys the 
corn. Richardson, — From L. tero, to wear 
away. SMnner.'] {Bot.) 

1. A plant or weed growing among grain. 

But while men slept, his enemy came and sowed tares 
among the wheat. JUatt. xiil, 25, 

jg^ The darnel (Lolium temvlentum) is said to be 
the tares of Sciiptiire. It is the only deleterious spe- 
cies belonging to the gramineous plants. Baird. 

2. An annual plant common in Great Britain 
and throughout the rest of Europe, and exten- 
sively cultivated for fodder; common vetch; 
Viaia sativa : — a name of several species of the 
genus Emim, especially of Ervum tetrasper- 
mmi, or smooth tare, and Ervum Jurstdum, 
hairy tare, or tine-tare, both of which are troub- 
lesome annual weeds. 

Loudon. Baird, Farm. Ency. 

tArE, n. [A. S. teran, to tear, to rend ; Dut. 
teren, to consume, to waste ; Ger. zeheren, to 
consume ; Dan. tcere ; Sw. tara. — It. tarare, to 
abate- — It. 4* Sp. tara, tare ; Fr. tare.) A de- 
duction or abatement made from the weight 
of a parcel of goods, on account of the weight 
of the cask, bag, &c., in which they are con- 
tained, McCulloch* 

f tAbE, imperf. of tear. Tore. — See Tear. 

TAr'^IN-tI^M, n. Tarantismus. Buchanan* 

TAR-Jg)N-Tl§'Mys, n. See Tarantismus. 

Dunglison, 

TA-RfiN'Ty-LA, n. See TARANTUL.k. Baird, 

TARIJIE, n. A target, [r.] Spenser. 

TAR'eyT [tar'fet, S. W. P. J. F. Ja. Sm. R . ; 
tar'get or tir'jet, K.J, n. [A. S. targe, targa ; 
Old Dut. targie. — Mid L- targia ; It. targa ; 1^. 
tarjai Fr. tayge. — Gael. targaid.-z^Pxom L. 
tergxem or tergus, the skin of a beast, because 
the target was made of the hide of an animaL 
RicJuirdson^ 

1, A large, round shield. 

I took all their seven points in my target. Shak. 

2. A mark set up to be shot at; — perhaps 

BO called because a shield was used originally 
for this purpose. Stocgueler. 

TAR'GyT-jgD, a. Having a target. Gauden* 

TAR-GyT-IER' (mr-|et-er'), n. One armed with 
a target or shield. Chapmem* 

TAR'GUM, n.% pi. [Chal.] A par- 

aphrase on some portion of Scripture in the 
CWldean language. 

Tlie Targun of Onkelosis, without doubt the most ancient 
fliat is now extant. Book. 

TAR^GyM-IST, n. A writer of a Targum, Milton. 

TAR'IFP, [It. tariff a', Sp. tarifa ^ Fr. tariff 

1. A schedule or table of duties or customs 

payable to the government on merchandise im- 
ported or exported; or a table, alphabetically 
arranged, specifying the various duties, draw- 
backs, bounties, &c., charged and allowed on 
the importation and exportation of articles of 
foreign and domestic produce. Brande. 

2. A table for solving questions by the rule 

of fellowship : — a table of multiplication or di- 
vision. [r.J Bailey. 

“ If you turn to a map of Spain, you will taka 
note at its southern point, and running out into the 
Straits of Gibraltar, of a promontory, which from its 
position is admirably adapted for commanding the 
entrance of the Mediterranean Sea, and watching the 
exit and entrance of all ships. A fortress stands 
upon this promontory, called now, as it waa also 
called in the times of the Moorish domination in 
Spain, < Tarifa ; » the name, indeed, is of Moorish 
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origin. It was the custom of the Moors to watch 
from this point all merchant-ships going into, or 
coming out of, the Midland Sea, and, issuing from 
this strong-hold, to levy duties according to hxed 
rates on all merchandise passing m and out of the 
straits ; and this was culled, from the place wlieie it 
was levied, ‘ tanfa^'* or ‘ tariff \ * and in this way we 
have acquired the word.” Trmch. 

TAr'IFP, o. a. To fix a tariff upon; to make a 
list of duties on. [n.] jK. W. Hamittoiu 

TAR' IN, n, [Fr.] (Omt^A.) A singing-bird, al- 
lied to the goldfinch ; the siskin, or abervedine ; 
Fringilla spintts ; — written also terin. Sptei's, 

TAR'LA-TAN, n* A kind of book-muslin, chiefly 
manufactured in Scotland. Simmonds. 

TARN, n. [Sw. tjdrn ; Icel. iionul A mountain 
lake ; a pool. Holimhed, 

They gleaned on many a dusky tarn. W, Seott, 

Rovi-**;th<» t-prkl‘'“s ••c-i'-*** 

Hjit. O' ii‘l ' . LO'.; .1 [ j _ 'r ic k. tm i>. Temyson. 

TAR^NISH, u. flf. [Fr. temiTi termssantJ] [t. tab- 
NISHED ; pp. TARNISHING, TARNISHED.] To 
diminish or to destroy the lustre of ; to make 
dull ; to sully ; to soil ; to stain. 

Persecution for opinions stuck the fkstost, and, after hav- 
ing tarnished the 8;i^endor of almost every Protestant com- 
munity in its turn, was the latest, and, vrithmost difficulty, 
shaken off. Wurtmrton, 

Syn.*— See Stain. 

TAR'NfSH, r. n. To lose brightness ; to be soiled. 

Till th- nn-sr so bright, 

Grow'iuo, s'Lil :• • « ., \i :! . ; sight. Dryden. 

TAR'NJSH, «. A Spot ; a blot ; soiled state. “ The 
tan'nish of silver. * Simmonds. 


TAR'NISH-^IR, n. One who tarnishes. Clarke. 

TAR'NISH-ING, n. 1. The act of one who tar- 
nishes, or the state of being tarnished. 

2. A process of faring sola c*r silver a dim cast, 
without either polish or burnish, Simmo^ids. 

TAR'QCS, n. An old same at cards; — called 
also terrestrial triumphs. Halliwell. 

TAR-pAul^JNG, n. [From tar.} [Written also 
tarpatoUng, and tarpaulin.} 

1. Canvas tarred or painted, to render it wa- 

ter-proof, used to cover hatchways, powder mag- 
azines, guns, &c. Dry den. 

2. A seaman ; a sailor ; a tar. — See Tar. 

He was a perfect tarpauling. Clarendon. 

3. A sailor’s hat or garment made of tarred 

or painted cloth. Simmonds. 

TAR-PE'IAN, a. [L. Tarpeim^ Noting a high 
rock or cliff on the Capitoline Hill at Rome, from 
which criihinals were thrown headlong, Awdretos. 

TAR'CIU{N-!sh, a. Resembling Tarquin, a king 
of Rome ; haughty. Qu, Rev. 

TAR'RACE, n. See Trass. Wnght. 

TAr'RA-gOn, n. (Bot.) A plant used for pickles 
and salads, and in the medication of vinegar ; 
Artemisia draeu7iculu$. Linaley. 

TAR^RAS, n. A substance wMch resembles puz- 
zolana, and which, like it, forms a durable water 
cement, when combined with lime ; — supposed 
to be a kind of decomposed basalt, and called 
also terraSf and trass. Bigelow. 

fTARRE, V. a. To urge; to set on, as a dog. — j 
See Tar. Snak. 

tAr'RI-ANCE, n. Stay ; delay ; tarrying. Shah. 
After somewhat more than, a fbrtnight^s tarritmee. 

So fbared the king. 

And after two days* iammuse then returned. Tennyson. 


tAr'RI-®R, n. See Tebribb, Dryden. 

tAr'RJ-^IR, n. One who tarries. Overhury. 

tAr'ROCK, n. The kittiwake, or Xa- 

nts dactylus, in its young state, while bearing 
daxk-colored marks on its plumage. Yarrell. 


TAR'RY (tS-r'r?), v. n. [W. tai’iaWi to loiter, to 
stay. *^It appears to be formed from tardy. Rich’- 
ardson.} p. tarried; pp. tarrying, tar- 
ried.] [A word somewhat antiquated, yet still 
used by good English authors.] 

1. To stay ; to continue in a place ; to abide. 


Tarrv I here, I but attend on death; 
But fly 1 hence, 1 fly away fh>m life. 


2. To delay; to wait; to linger; to loiter. 


Wait fbr his seasonable aid ; 

And, though it tarry ^ wait. Cowper, 
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fTAR'RY, t). a. To wait for; to stay for. 
cannot* dinner.*’ Shah. 

fTAR'Ry, Delay; stay; continuance. Lodge. 

TAR'RY, a. Consisting of, covered with, or re- 
sembling, tar. “ Foul tarry spittle.” More. 

TAR'RY-ING, «. Delay; stay; tarriance. Vdal. 

TAR'SAL, a. Relating to the tarsus. DungMson, 

TARSE, w. The tarsus.— See Tarsus. Brande. 

TAR'SAL, n. A male hawk ; a tiercel. Prior. 

TAR 'Sl, n. [L.] pi. of tarsus. LyeU. 

TAR'SI~At pt.] A mosaic wood- 

tAR' SLA- TU ' RA, ) work, much practised in Italy 
in the fifteenth century ; representing architect- 
ural scenes, landscapes, fruit, and flowers, by 
inlaying pieces of wood of various colors and 
shades into panels of walnut-wood. Fair holt. 

TAR'Sr-jpR, n. (Zool.) A quadruinanous mam- 
mal, of the family Lemvridte and genus Tar- 
siuSf remarkable for the length of its tarsi, its 
long, slender, tufted tail, and large ears and 
ej es. Baird. 

TAR'SO-MET-A-TAR'SAL, a. {A^xat.) Pertaining 
to the tarsus and to the metatarsus. Dmighson. 

TAR-SOR'RHA-PHY, n. [Gr. rapa6u the sole of 
the foot, ancl a seam, a suture.] (Surg.) 
An operation for diminishing the size of the 
opening between the eyelids, when it is^ en- 
larged by surrounding cicatrices. Dunglison. 

TAR-SOT'g-MY, n. [Gr. ra^abi, the sole of the I 
I'oot, andVf^v’w, to cut.] {Surg.) The section or 
removal of the tarsal cartilages. Dunghsoii. 

TAR 'SUSi n. ; pi. T^R'sf. [Gr. ruperdf, the sole of 
the foot ; L. tarsus.} (Anat.) In mammalia, the 
collection of small bones between the tibia and 
metatarsus, or those which constitute the first 
part of the foot ; — in birds, the third segment of 
the leg, which is rarely fleshy or feathered, and 
corresponds \vith the tarsus and metatarsus con- 
joined; — in insects, the aggregate of minute 
Joints which constitute the fifth principal seg- 
ment of the leg or the foot. Braxide. 

TART, a. [A. S. teaH. — From iar^ to provoke, 
1 . e. tarx'ed tar*d, tart. Tooke, — See Tart, n.} 

1. Sour ; acid ; sharp of taste. 

The juice is very fare, yet of a pleasant taste. Dampier. 

2. Ill-tempered ; caustic ; severe ; harsh. 

The popular harangue, the tort reply. Covjper. 

TART, n. [A. S. teart, tart\ Dut. tcuirti Ger. 
tortei Dan. tcerte^ Sw. torta. — It. torta\ Sp. 
tarta ; Fr, tarte^ iourte, — from L. torqueo^ tortus, 
to twist, because tarts were frequently made of 
a twisted shape.] A kind of open pie, or flat 
piece of pastry, containing jelly or fruit. Bacon. 

TAR'TAN, n. [Fr. tartan. — There is no evi- 
dence that this word was anciently used in 
Scotland. It is not Gaelic or Irish. It seems 
to have been imported, with the manufacture 
itself, from France or Germany. Fr. tiretaine, 
signifies linsey-woolsey.” Jamieson.} A fine 
worsted, silk, cotton, or mixed cloth, checked 
with threads of various colors. 

Tartan is worn both by men and women in file Highlands 
for that piece of dress called the plaid. Janaeson. 

TAR'TAN, n. [It. & Sp. tartana ; Fr. tartane^ 

1. {Maut.) A small coasting-vessel, used in 
the Mediterranean, cairying but one mast and a 
large sail, extended by a lateen-yard. Mar. Diet. 

2. A kind oflong, covered carriage. Simmonds. 

TAR'TAR, n. [G^r. Tdprapoy, the nether world, 
Tartarus ; L. Tartarus, Tartarus ; It. and Sp. 
Tartaro, Tartarus; tarUiro, tartar; Fr. Tar- 
tare, Tartarus; tartar. — According to 

Paracelsus, it is called tartar, because it bums 
the patient as hell does. Pereira^ 

1. The bitartrate of potassa, an acid sub- 

stance that concretes on the inside of wine- 
casks, which, when crude, is called argol, and 
when pure, cream of tartar. Miller. 

2. An incrustation which forms upon neg- 
lected teeth. Brands. 

Red tartar, tartar of a reddish color, deposited from 
red wines. — Salt of tartar, pure carbonate of potash. 
Wood ^ Rache. •— Soluble tartar, a compound of bo- 


racic acid, tartaric acid and potash ; boro-tartrate of 
potash;— used in medicine as a purgative. Miller.—. 
Fitnolated tartar, sulphate of potash.— White tartar, 
tartar of a dirty-white color deposited from white 
wines. Wood ^ Backs. 

fTAR'TAR, n, [L. Tartarm.] Hell. Spenser. 

To the gates ot Tartar, thou most excellent devil of wit. 

Shah. 

TAR'TAR, n. 1. {Geog.) A native or an inhabit- 
ant of Tartary, a country formerly occupying 
nearly all the middle portion of Asia. P. Cyc. 
2. An ill-natured person. Clarke. 

To catch a Tartar, to attack one who overcomes or 
injures liis assailant ; to attempt to take an enemy 
and be taken or beaten by him. 

JS^ The name Tartars, or, more correctly, Tatars 
(signifying, in the Mongol language, “a tributary 
people” once designated a great number of different 
nations in Middle Asia and Eastern Europe, which, 
according to general opinion, were of one common 
origin. It has, however, gradually become a collect- 
ive name, under which are comprehended different 
nations of Mongol, Turkish, and even Finnish origin. 
The incorrect orthography Tartars occurs as early as 
the appearance of the Mongols in Europe, and was 
probably introduced by superstitious monks and writ- 
ers, who, struck with the seeming analogy between 
Tatar and Tartarus, believed them to have come from 
the infernal regions. P. Cyc, 

TAR-TA'R5“AN, a. [Gr. ragrA^eios ; Taprapof, Tar- 
tarus ; L, tdrtareus ; It. ^ Sp. tartareo ; Fr. <ar- 
taretis, tartar ^an.} Hellish ; infernal. 

Mixed with tartarean sulphur. BiUon, 

Tartarean souUtemracood, (Bot.) an e\ergreen shrub ; 
Artemisia santonica ; — called also tartarean wormwood. 
— Tartarean moss, a lichen growing m the north of 
Europe, from which the three coloring substances, 
litmus, orchil, and cudbear, may be obtained ; Zeea- 
nora tartarean Wood ^ Bache, 

TAR'TAR^^I-MfiT'lC, n. {Chem.) A crystalliza- 
ble double salt, consisting of tartaric acid, po- 
tassa, teroxide of antimony and water ; double 
tartrate of potassa and antimony ; tartarized an- 
timony; — used in medicine as an emetic. 

TAR-TA'R5-OtS, a. [See Tartarean.] 1. Of, 
or pertaining to, Tartarus ; tartarean ; nellish. 

The black, iartareous, cold, inftmal diegs. Milton. 

2. Consisting of tartar. Grew. 

TAR-TA'RI-AN, a. {Geog.) Relating to Tartary, 
its language, or inhabitants. Eney. 

t TAR-TA'Rl-AN, n. A Tartar. Old Play. 

TAR-TAR'IC, a. 1. Relating to Tartary. Wright, 
2. {Chem.) Noting a very soluble, white, crys- 
talline acid, extracted from tartar, isomeric 
with racemic acid, and having a remarkable ten- 
denejr to form double salts, several of which 
constitute important medicines; — extensively 
used by the calico printer and dyer, and in pje- 
paring effervescing draughts with alkaline bi- 
carbonates. Miller. 

j 8^ There are two varieties of tartaric acid, dex- 
tro-tartaric and Isevo-tartaric, distinguished by the 
peculiarities of their crystals, and by their solutions 
rotating the plane of polarization of polarized light 
in opposite directions. They are identical in chemi- 
cal composition, but they are dissimilar in chemi- 
cal properties when combined with bodies capable of 
rotating the plane of polarization of polarized light. 
Thus dextro-tartaric acid forms with asparagine a 
crystalline compound, while laivo-tartaric acid forms 
with it a gummy mass. Miller. 

TAR'TAR-J-NAT-:^D, a. {Chem.) Combined with 
tartarme. Wright. 

TAR'TA-rIne, n. {Chem.) A name formerly ap- 
plied by Kirwan to potash. Ure. 

TAR-TAR-l-ZA'TigN, n. The act of forming 
tartar. Biblioth. Bibf. 

TAR'TAR-IZE, V. a. To impregnate or to refine 
with tartar. Bailey. 

Tartarized antimony, tartar-emetic. — Tartarized 
iron, a dibasic salt composed of tartaric acid, sesqui- 
oxide of iron, and potash; tartrate of potash and 
iron used in medicine as a laxative. Miller. 

TAR'TAR-OtJS, a. Containing, or consistiiig of, 
tartar. “ Tartarous salts.” Bp. Berkeley. 

TAR'TA-RtS^S, n. [L., from Gr. Tdprapog.} {Gr* ^ 
& Rom. JUMh.) A place beneath the earth, as*' 
far below Hades as the earth is below heaven : 

— the place in the lower world where the spirits 
of the wicked were punished : — - the nether 
world in general ; Hades. Wm. Smith. 
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TAR'T^EY, n. 1. t Tartarus, ^enser, 

2. The* country of the Tartars. jP. Cyc. 

TAK.T'|SH, a. Somewhat tart or acid, Scott, 

TART'LjpT, n. A small tart. Knox, 

TART'LY, ad. In a tart manner ; sharply. Shak, 

TART'N^SS, n. 1. The quality of being tart ; 
sourness or acidity of taste. Moi'timer, 

2. Acerbity of temper ; sharpness ; acrimony. 

They cannot be too sweet for the king's tartness, Shak. 

Syn. — See Acrimony. 

TAR'TRATE, n, {Chem.) A salt composed of 
tartaric acid and a base. Braiide, 

TAR-TRQ-VIN'fC-Ag'lD, n, {Chem,) A crystal- 
lisable acid salt; bi-tartrate of ethyle. Gregory, 

TAR-TCppe', n, [Fr. tart%j^el\ A hypocritical 
pretender to devotion or reugion ; a hypocrite. 

jes^ The term is derived from a celebrated comedy 
of MoU&re, m which the principal character, a hypo- 
critical priest, is called Tartvfe, Brande, 

TAR-TCpp^ISH, a. Disagreeably precise ; formal ; 
morose; hypocritical. Steme, 

TAR'— WA-TJgIR, n, 1. Water impregnated with 
acetic acid, empyreumatic oil, and resinous mat- 
ter, by being stirred in a vessel together with a 
quantity of tar ; — once noted for its supposed 
medicinal virtues. Wood ^ JBacke, 

Bishop Berkeley wrote two treatises on the 
medicinal virtues of tar-voater, Ency, Jim, 

2 . Ammoniacal water of gas-works. Simmonds. 

TAs'CO, n, A sort of clay used for making melt- 
ing-pots or crucibles. Crahb, 

TAsk, n, [W. tasg : Gael. ^ Ir. tasg, — Fr. tSLchei 
It. tassa. — Perhaps same as tax, Richardsoa^ 

1. Something to be done, imposed by anoth- 
er; employment imposed, as study or manual 
labor ; a compulsory duty or service ; a lesson. 

There I am wont to sit when any chance 

Relieves me from my tosfc of servile toil 

Dally in the common prison else enjoined me. Milton, 

2. Employment; business; occupation; la- 
bor ; work ; toil ; vocation ; calling. 

Bold is the task, when subfects, grown too wise, 

Instruct a monarch where his error lies. JPope, 

To take to task, to call to account ; to reprove ; to 
reprimand ; to rebuke ; to chide. “ A holy man took 
a soldier to task, upon the subject of his profession.’’ 

L*Estrange, 

TASK, V, a, [i, TASKED ; pp» tasking, tasked.] 

1 , To impose a task or employment on. 

A harvestman that’s tasked to mow. Shak, 

2. To burden ; to press heavily upon. ; to tax. 
Some things of weight that task our thoughts. Shak, 

To task a person loith any thing, to question him, or 
call him to account for it. 

TASK'JgIR, n, 1. One who tasks. Dr^en, 

2. One who undertakes a task. Todd, 

3. A laborer who receivl?s his wages in kind. 

[Scotland.] Jamieson, 

TAsk'mAs-T: 5 R, n. One who tasks or imposes 
a task or tasks ; a tasker; an overseer. 

Iict it ever be in our thoughts that sin is the severest ttxsh- 
master we can serve; and that its wages in the end are cer- 
tainly death. QUpm, 

As ever in my great Taskmastev^s eye. Milton. 

T Ask' WORK (-wUrk), n. 1, Work imposed or per- 
formed as a task. Ed. Reo. 

2. Work done by the job. Simmonds. 

TAS'LKT, n. (^Ajtt.) A piece of armor worn on 
the thigh. Sir W. Scott, 

TA^-MA'NI-AN, a, (Geog.) Pertaining to Tas- 
mania, or 't^'an Diemen’s Land. Baird, 

T^-MA'NJ-AN, n, A native or an inhabitant of 
Tasmania, or Van Diemen’s Land. Clarke. 

TlSSE, n, [Fr.] A cup. Spiers, 

|1 TAS'S®L (tas's^l or tlSs'sl) [tais'sel, W. P, J, F, 
Ja, Sm. R.Wh,-, tCs'sl, 3. JT.], n. [W. tasel, a 
frinM, a tassel. — It. tasseUo, the collar of a 
cloak ; Fr. tasseau, a tassel in architecture. — 
From Fr. tasse, a cup. Fomtis.] 

L A pendent ornament, generally consisting 
of a knob from which hangs a bunch of fringe. 
Then took the squire a horn of bugle small. 

Which hung adown his side in twisted gold. 

And tassels gay. Spmser, 
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2. Any thing resembling a tassel, as the stam- 
inate flowers of maize. 

The stamlnate flowers [of maize], commonly called the 
toe'll, p-c -t *>.(» sn*r*»»*t the plant where the 

l»Oi ” 1 1 *\*\ ,. 1 . : i il'atc soikofc. or ears, below. 

Darlington. 

3. t A small ribbon sewed to a book, to be put 
between the leaves ; a book-mark. Bailey, 

4. {Arch.) A piece of board under the ends 

of a mantle-tree. Simmosids, 

5. A kind of hard bnrr used by clothiers in 
dressing cloth; teasel, — See Teasel. Bailey. 

j| TAS'S^IL, r.W. Jt. TASSELLED ; TASSELLING, 
TASSELLED.] To put forth a tassel. Smith, 

11 TAS'SJPL, n. See Tiercel. Spetiser. 

11 tAs'S^LLED (-s^ld), a. Adorned with tassels. 

tAs'S5§, 72, pi. Anciently, appendages of armor 
covering the thighs. No7i;h, 

TAST'A-BLE, a. That may be tasted, or fit to be 
tasted ; savory ; relishing ; gustable. Boyle. 

TASTE, V, a, [L. taxo, to touch repeatedly, to 
estimate ; It. tastare, to feel, to touch ; Old Fr. 
taster, to feel by the touch, to taste ; Fr. tdter, 
to feel, to taste. — Dut. Sf Ger, tasten, to touch, 
to feel.] p. TASTED ; pp, tasting, tasted.] 

1. To receive sensations of, through the sense 
which informs of the savors of bodies, and of 
which the tongue is the principal organ; to 
perceive by means of the tongue and palate ; to 
receive an impression of by the gustatory or- 
gans ; as, “ To ^^^^^emeat ** ; “To ^as^evinegai.” 

BodUes ore not tasted but by immediate appUcatton to the 
organ. ZocU. 

2. To try by the tongue and palate ; to try the 
savor of ; to enjoy or try in a small degree. 

Having tasted the liquor, they returned it with strong ex- 
pressions of disgust. Cook. 

3. To relish or feel mentally ; to have pei cap- 
tion of ; to experience ; to perceive. 

There are some of them that stand here which shall not 
taste death till they sec man's Son coming. WicklijTc, 

Thou, Adam, wilt taste no pleasure. Milton 

4. To essay first ; to try before. Dryden, 

Thou and I, marching before cur troops, 

Ma 3 ’' taste late to them, mow them out a passage. Dryden. 

TASTB, V, n. 1. To produce a sensation on the 
tongue and palate ; to have a taste cr smack. 

It maketh things taste bitter and loathsome, but never 
sweet Bacon. 

If your butter tastes of brass. Sttri/i, 

2. To try by the mouth ; to eat or drink only 
enough to receive the sensation by the tongue 
or the pnlate ; to try the relish of any thing. 

Of this tree we may not taste or touch. Milton. 

3. To produce a peculiar impression. 

My conversion so sweetly tastes, Shak. 

4. To distinguish or perceive intellectually. 

Scholars . . . call it tasting and imbibing. Swift. 

6. To be tinctured ; to receive some quality 
or character ; — followed by of, 

Everv idle, nice, nrd wanton reason 

bhair, to the king, o,' thi*. action. Shak. 

6 . To have perception or experience. 

The valiant never taste qf death but once. Shak. 

7. To have " cv’^cri''rro or enjoyment; 

to be slightly impic''*'id oi .ilrected. 

For age but ta.'ttes o/ pleasures, youth devours. Dryden. 

To taste of, to have the savor or flavor of; to pro- 
duce a like sensation in the mouth. When kine 
feed upon wild garlic, their milk tastetk qf it.” Bacon, 

TASTE, n, L The act of tasting ; gustation. 

Best of fruits, whose taste gave elocution. Milton, 

2. The sensation made on the tongue and 
palate by whatever is taken into the mouth, or 
that quality of any thing nhich acts on the or- 
gans of tasting, and produces the sensation of 
taste ; flavor ; relish ; savor ; as, “ A sweet 
ta^e ” ; “A sour taste.*" 

Ifcwss like coriauder-seed, white, and the tn'de of it was 
like wafers made with honey. Bxocl, xvl. 31. 

3. One of the five external senses, which in- 

forms of the tastes of bodies, and of which 
the tongue is the principal organ ; the sense of 
tasting ; the sense by which the flavor or relish 
of any thing is perceived. IhmgUson, 

Bees delight more in one flower than another, and ihere- 
ibre have taste. Bacon, 

4. That power of the mind which discerns, and 
fudges of, the beautiful, and by which it is en- 
joyed, being the result both of natural sensibili- 


ty and of culture ; judgment of beauty or of 
propriety. 

For the perception of the beantiful we have the term taste 
— a metaphor taken from that which is passive in the body, 
and transferred to that which is active In the mind. JSe&U 

We may consider taste, therefore, to be a settled habit of 
disccTving faults and excellences in a moment— Remind'* 
iudepcudc..t cxx)rek!!ion of ^proval or aversion. 

JFkasta-es, 4rc., of Ziteraiure, 1851. 

5. Intellectual relish; fondness; liking; as, 
“ A taste for reading, for mathematics,*' See, 

6. Sensibility; perception; sensation. 

I have almost ibrgot the taste of fears. Shak, 

7 . A small bit or portion given as a specimen ; 

a very little ; a sample. Bacon, 

8. t An essay; a trial ; an experiment. 

He wrote this as on essay or taste of my virtue. Shak. 

9. A kind of narrow ribbon, used for trim, 

ming ladies* garments. Clarke, 

Syn. — Taste is a more peneral and indefinite term 
than favor, relish, or saoor. It is used in the activs 
sense for the faculty of tasting, and m the passive 
sense for the sensation produced on the tongue; and 
it is used botli in the natural and the moral sense. 
TJiere is a great variety of tastes ; a pleasant or un- 
pleasant taste ; taste for music, poetry, or the fine 
arts ; taste or favor of a peach ; relish for food or for 
hooks. Taste, m the sensd of intellectual relish, is 
allied to genius and sensihUity. — ‘‘ Taste consists in 
the power of judging, gemus in the power of exe- 
cuting.” Blair. — See PALATE. 

tAsT'JPD, a. Having a particular taste. Bacon, 

TASTE'FUL, a. 1. Having an agreeable taste ; 
high-relished ; savory. “ Tctstefvl herbs.** Fops, 

2. Possessing, or showing, good taste ; tasty. 

TASTE'PUL-LY, cA. In a tasteful manner. 

TASTE' Pi&L-NESS, n. The quality of being 
tasteful, or in good taste. Scott. 

TASTB'LgSS, a. 1. Having no relish or taste ; 
producing no sensation on the organs of taste ; 
as, “ Pure water is tasteless.** Boyle. 

2. Producing no mental pleasure ; offering 

nothing mentally or intellectually attractive ; 
dull; flat; insipid; uninteresting. Addison. 

Our will and aflectiens renders them tasteless. Rogers. 

3. Wanting in intellectual discernment, or in 

the perception and enjoyment of the beautiful ; 
having no intellectual taste. Orrery, 

4t. Plaving no sense or perception of taste ; 
without power to taste, [b.] Dooine, 

TASTE' LJg:sS-LY, ad. In a tasteless manner. 

TASTE'L^SS-Nfiss, n. 1. Want of taste or rel- 
ish ; insipidity ; insipidness. WMtlock, 

2 . Want of perception of taste, [r.] Johnson. 

3. Want of intellectual relish, [r.] Swift, 

TAST'JglR, n. 1. One who tastes ; one who first 
tastes food or drink to try its quality. 

Thy tutor be thy taster, ere thou eat. Dryden. 

2. A dram-cup. Ainsworth. 

3. An instrument for trying cheese. Clarke, 

TAST'i-LY, ad. In a tasty manner. Clarke, 


TAs^Tb-Sb^LOyOd. [It.] {Mus.) A term de- 
noting that tke bass notes over or under which 
it is written are not to be accompanied with 
chords ; but that, while the left hand performs 
them on the instrument, the right is either to 
remain at rest or to perform in octaves. Moore, 


TAST'y, a. Possessing or showing good taste ; 
tasteful ; elegant ; refined. Home Tooke, 

t tAtch, n. [Fr. tache,] A blemish. Chahne, 

TATOUAY, n. {ZobV) 

A species of armadil- 
lo, having its tail na- 
ked, or, as it were, 
rudely deprived of the 
crust or bony tube, 
which covers this or- 
gan in all the other 
species ; Daeypus 
taiotmy, Desmarest, 



Dasypus tatouay. 


TATOUHOtT, n, {Zotl.) A species of armadillo ; 
the peba. — See Peba. Eng. Cyc, 

tAT'TA, n, A bamboo frame or trellis, oyer 
whicli water is suffered to trickle, with a view 
of cooling the air as it enters the windows or 
the doors of a house. [India.] Brande, 


TAT'TJPR, n, [A, S. tolerant to tear; tattecan, 
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rags, tatters.] A rag ; a fluttering rag ; a part 
tom and hanging ; — usually in the plural. 

Tear a passion to tait&rs^ to veiy rags. Sh^ 

TAT-TjpR-D^-MAL'igN f-m5.1'yun), n. A ragged 
fellow; a ragamuffin. [Vulgar.] Dry dm* 


TAT'T^SRBD v-terd), a. Being in tatters ; ragged ; 
torn. “ Tattered ensigns.” Foye* 

tAt'TING, w. Narrow lace for edging. 

TAT'TLE (tat^tl), V. n, [A. S. to~teUan, to tell ; 
But. tatererit to stutter. — • Apparently a redupli- 
cation of tell, Richardson,'] [z. tattled ; pp, 

TATTLING, TATTLED.] 

1. To prate ; to prattle ; to use many words 
with little meaning ; to talk idly or frivolously. 
The French language is extremely proper to tattle in. Addison* 

2. To tell secrets ; to blab ; to gossip ; to bab- 
ble ; to tell tales. [Colloquial.] C, Richardson, 

Syn.— See Prattle. 

TAT'TLE,». Prate ; idle talk; gossip. Swift, 

TAT'TL^R, n. One who tattles ; an idle talker ; ; 
a prater ; a gossip ; a talebearer. Bp, Taylor* 

TAt'TLING, a. That tattles ; given to prating or 
to telling tales ; gossiping. Dryden, 

TAT'TLJNG, n. Act of one who tattles ; idle talk ; 
prate; gossip; blabbing; tale-telling. 

TAT'TLING-LY, ad. In a tattling manner. 

TAT-t66', n. [But. taptoo,] A beat of drum, 
especially at night, for warning soldiers to their 
quarters ; — 'written also tapto. Bums, 

4^ What can be more simple than the derivation 
of the word tattoo^ the beat of a drum warning sol- 
diers to their quarters, from the But. taptoo, properly 
signifying tapping shut, the taps or gin-shops shut, 
from the soldiers ? Even in the last edition of John- 
son, by Todd, it is derived from Fr. tapotez~tous [let 
you all tap or beat}. HcUbertsma, 

TAT-t66^ n, [Polynesian.] A puncture and 
stain, or a fi^re formed by punctures and 
stains, in the sMn, as is the practice among the 
natives of the South Sea Islands. wbhs, 

TAT-T66', V. a, \i, tattooed ; tattooing, 
TATTOOED.] To form figures on the body of by 
puncturing the skin and rubbing a stain or dye 
into the wounds ; to put a tattoo upon. Cook, 

TAT-t66^1NG, n. The operation of forming fig- 
ures or devices on by making punctures in the 
skin and rubbing in a dye or stain. Brands, 

TAT'TU, or TA'Ty, n, {Zo&l) Tatouhou. Baird, 
tAught (ta.wt), %, & p, from teach. See Teach. 

taught (tawt), a, [From tight:] {Naut,) 
Stretched out ; tense ; tight ; taut. Mar, Diet, 

J TAUNT (t*4nt or th-wnt) [tant, J, F. Sm, R, IVb, ; 
tawnt, S. P. B, K. Wr, ; tant or tawnt, W. Jh.], 
V, a, [Fr, tancer, to rebuke ; to taunt. Co^rave,] 

\i, TAUNTED ; pp, TAUNTING, TAUNTED.] 

1. To reproach with insulting words ; to ad- 
dress with contumelious language ; to ridicule ; 
to upbraid ; to rail at ; to revile ; to scoff at. 

When I had at my pleasture iavnted her* she in mild, terms 
begged my patience. ShaJls, 

2, To mention with censure or upbraiding; 
to censure revilingly ; to exprobrate. [b.] 

Hail thou in Falvia’s phrase^ and taunt my tiitilts 
With such foil license. Shak. 

J TAUNT (tant or tdwnt), n, A word or words 
spoken by way of reproach or insult; derision; 
scoff; reproach; insult; ridicule; jeer; gibe. 

With scoffs, and scorns, and contumelious taunts, 

In open market-place produced they me 

To be a public spectacle. Shak. 

I TAUNT, a, {N^aid,) Very high or tall, as the 
mast of a ship : — also very long. Mar, Diet, 

I TAUNT'5R, n. One who taunts. Huloet, 

II TAUNT'Et^L, <f. Full of taunts, [n.] Tickell. 
(jTAUNT^ING, n. The act of one who taunts. JEToo^. 

I TAUNT'JNG, p, a. That taunts ; reproaching in 
an insulting or mocking manner ; scoffing. 

II TAUNT'ING-LY, or TAUNT'JNG-LY, ad. In a 
taunting manner ; derisively ; scoffingly. Prior, 

II TAUNT'RiglSS, n, A female who taunts. 
TAu-RJ-OdR'NOys, a. [L. taurioomds; temrus 


(Gr. ravpos), a bull, and comu, a horn.] Having 
horns like a bull. Browne, 

TAU'R1-F0RM, a. [B. tauriformis ; tauruSi a 
bull, and forma^ form.] Having the form of a 
bull. Andrews* 

tAu'R{NB, a. \lj.taurinus', a bull.] Re- 
lating to a bull. Andrews. 

tAu'RJNB, a, [L. Taurinus.] Relating to the 
Taurini^ an ancient people of Italy dwelling 
near the modern Turin. Andrews. 

tAu'R{NE, n. (^Chem.) A peculiar crystallizable 
substance prepared from fresh bile, and con- 
sisting of carbon, hydrogen, nitrogen, oxygen, 
and suljphur, the latter substance constituting 
twenty-five per cent, of it. Miller, 

tAU'RO-COL, > raUpog, a bull, and 

tAU-RQ-COL'LA, ) Kdllpf glue.] Glue made 
from the ears and genitals of a bull. Dunglison, 

tAU-RO-MA'jOHJ-AN, a. Relating to tauroma- 
chy or bull-fights. Qu. Rev. 

TAU-R6m^A-j0HY, n. [Gr. ravpopa^ia^ raupof, a 
bull, and paxVf a battle^ BuE-fighting. Clarke, 

tAu'RUS, 71. [L., from Gr. raSpos.] (Asiron.) 

1. The Bull, the second sign in the zodiac, 
which the sun enters about the 20th of April, 

2. _The second zodiacal constellation, in which 

are included Aldebaran, a star of the first mag- 
nitude, and the clusters of stars called Pleiades 
and Hyades. Hutton, 

tAut, a. {Navt,) Tight. — See Taught. Dana, 

tAu'TO-UHRONE, n. [Gr. -rahrdf the same, and 
ypdvos, time.] {Mech^ A curve, such that a 
body rolling down it, under the influence of 
gravity, will always reach the same point at the 
same time, from whatever point it may start. 

TAU-TdUH'Rp-NOtJS, a. Resembling the tauto- 
chrone ; arriving at the same time. Smart. 

TAU-TdG', n. {Teh.) An 
American sea - fish ; 
black-fish ; Labrus A77\er~ 
icanus ; — written also 
tatdaitg, Stoj'er, Tautog. 

tAU'T9-LITE, n. {Min.) A crystalline variety 
of chrysolite. Daiia, 

I a. [Fr. taidohgique.] Re- 
TAU-TO-l 69'1-CAL, ) lating to, or containing, 
tautology; repetitious; repetition al. Burton. 
TAU-TQ-La^'l-CAL-LY, ad. In a tautological 
manner ; with tautology. Ash, 

TAU-TOL'Q-^Ist, n. One who makes use of 
tautology. Johnson. 

TAU-TaL'Q-^lZE, V, n. To repeat the same 
thing in different 'words. Smith, 

TAU-TOL'O-GOfJS, a. Tautological, [b.] Tooke, 

TAU-TaL'O-^Y, n. [Gr. ravroXi^ia ; rahrd, the 
same, and )6yosi a discourse; It. Sp. tauto<- 
logia ; Fr. tautotogie.] Repetition of me same 
sense or idea in different words or phrases. 

Syn- — See Repetition. 

TlTI-TQ-et'SIAN, ) ^ [Q,. the same, 

TAU-TO-dU'SIoys, ) and ohaia, essence.] Hav- 
ing the same essence, [b.] Cudworth. 

TAU-TO-PH6n'I-CAL, a. Repeating the same 
sound ; pertaining to tautophony. Clarke. \ 

TAU-TOPH'P-NY, n. [Gr. rahrd, same, and <p<avt), 
sound.] Repetition of the same sound. Walker, 

tAv'JRN, n. [L. talerna\ It. tavema\ Sp. 
tabema; Fr. taveme. — "W.tafam.] A public 
house where wine and liquors are sold, and 
entertainments for parties are provided ; an inn. 


TA V^yRN-KEEP'yR, n. One who keeps a tavern- 


TAv'^RN-MAN, n* 1. A tavern-keeper. 
2. A tippler ; a tavern-haunter. 
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As^ soon as I enter the door of a I experience an 

oblivion of care, and a freedom from solicitude. Johnson. 

Syn. — In England the houses of public entertain- 
ment are^ the hotel, mw, tavern, and alehouse. A 
hotel receives guests only to lodge ; a tavern receives 
them only to feed. In the United States these dis- 
tinctions are not observed; yet with us hotel and 
house are commonly used to denote a higher order of 
of public houses than tavern and inn. 

tAv'|:rn- 5R, ». A tavern-keeper, [b.] Camden, 

TAv'^:rN-HAUNT'?R, n. A frequenter of tav- 
erns ; a tippler. Clarke, 

t TAV^JgRN-iNG, n. Feasting at taverns. Bp, 'Matt. 


Johnson, 
Clcurke. 

TAW, V, a, [A. S. tawian ; Frs. tawa ; But, 
touwen\ Q:ex,tauen, — Pers. tawbdn, to scrape 
and curry hides. — Adelung refers this word to 
M. Goth, taujan, to do, and to Ger. ziehen, to 
draw.] [z. ta'wbd ; pp. tawing, tawed.] 

1. To dress or prepare with subchloride of 
aluminum, as the skins of goats, sheep, &c. 

Parnell, 

2. t To torture ; to torment. Chaloner, 

3. t To tow, as a boat. Drayton, 

TAW, 71, 1. A large marble to play with. Johnson, 

2. The game played with taws. Churchill, 

3. pi. A whip ; a lash ; an instrument of 

correction. [Scotland.] Jamieson. 

tAw'BRI-LY, ac?. In a tawdry manner. PuUeney. 

TAw'DRJ-Nj^SS, n. State or quality of being 
tawdry ; excessive finery, as of dress. Cowper, 

tAw'BRY, G. Showy without grace or elegance ; 
glittering ; finical ; meanly shoivy ; gaudy. 

And laying by her tawdry vest. Prior, 

4®* The word tawdry is said to be formed by con- 
traction from Ethehred, and applied originally to laces 
and similar articles sold at the fails of St. Ethelred : 
— as the word BarUemy was applied to the fairs of 
St. Bartholomew. Richardson. — A vulgar corruption 
of Saint Audrey, or Auldrey, meaning Saint EtheU 
reda. JV'ares, 

tAw'DRY, n, A slight ornament. Drayton, 

TAwed (thwd),iJ. Bressed and made white. 


as leather. 
tAw^^R, n. 


rawed leather.” 
One who taws skins. 


Braside, 
Tomlinson, 


TAw'®R-Y, n. 
are taweei. 


A building or place where skins 
Maunder. 


£xvv 4x^vir, /fr, Auc aru ur process oi preparing 
kid-leather, and of dressing skins with the hair 
on, by which sub chloride of aluminum is made 
to combine 'with the animal tissue. Parnell, 

TAw'NI-nSss, n. State of being tawny. Bailey, 

TAW'NY, a. [Fr. tan7iS ; iannei', to tan.] Of a 
yellowish-brown color, like things that have 
been, tanned, Spenser, 

The iawny lion pawing to get free. MiUon. 

TAX, n. [Gr. rd^ig, arrangement, array, a band 
or company, the quota of infantry furnished by 
a phyle, an assessment of tribute ; rdoao, to ar- 
range, to appoint, to assess ; It. fossa, a tax ; 
Sp. tasa ; Fr. taxe.] 

1. A sum imposed or le'vied by government or 
other authority ; a rate ; a duty ; a tribute ; an 
excise ; an impost ; an assessment ; a custom. 

The tax upon tillage was two shillings in the pound. 

Arbuthnot 

Every fax must finally be paid from some one or other of 
those three difierent sorts of revenue [rent, profit, or wafresl. 
or from all of them indifferently. A. Srnim. 

2. A requisition; a demand; a burden; as, 
“ It was too great a tax upon his strength.” 

3. Charge ; accusation ; censure. Beau, ^ FI. 

4. f Task ; lesson to be learned. Johnson, 

Syn. — Tea is a general term, applied to whatever 

is required by the general government, or by local 
authorities, to be paid by the people or those who are 
liable to be taxed; as, a national, state, town, or 

f iarish tax. Customs, duties, and imposts are taxes 
aid on merchandise or commodities imported into a 
country from abroad. Parish rates and church rates 
are ecclesiastical taj rs. Toll is a local tax ; as, a toU 
for crossing a bridge. Excise is an English inland 
tax, levied on commodities of home consumption. 
Tribute is a payment to a foreign state in acknowl- 
edgment of subjection. 

TAX, V. a, [Gr. rdo-o-w, to arrange, to assess, to 
impose ; L. taxo, to censure, to rate or value ; 
It. tassare, to tax ; taedare, to censure ; Sp. 
tasari Fr. taxer, — But. taxxeren,\o tax.] [z, 
taxed ; jpj?. taxing, taxed.] 

1, To impose or assess a tax or tribute on. 

'niere went out a decree fkom Cassar Augustus that all the 
world should be toaed. Luhe ii. I. 

2. To charge ; to accuse ; to censure. 

She fxxxes the serpent as her seducer. 

For fear of being tcared with snpexstition. Dryden, 

3. To make demands upon; to load with a 
burden. Craig. 

TAx-A-bIL'J-TY, n. State of beingtaxable..So.i2eti. 


short i 
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TEA-PLANT 


TAX'4.-BLE, a. That may he taxed. Burke, 

TAX'A-BLE-N£SS, n. Taxability. Clarke, 

TAX'A-BLY, ad. In a taxable manner. Wright, 

tAx-A'TION, n, [L. iaxatio ; It, taesazione ; Sp. 
tasacion ; Pr. taxation,'] 

1. The act of taxing ; imposition of taxes. 

Old mismanagements, taxations new. Pctpe. 

2. A sum imposed ; a tax ; a tribute. 

He daily such taxations did eamct. Daniel, 

S. Accusation ; censure ; scandal, [r.] 

Yon *11 be whipped for taxation one of these days. SkaJ:, 
TAx'-CAET, n, A spring-cart paying a low rate 
of duty. [England.] Simmonds. 

TAx'JgR, 1. One who taxes. ^ Bacon, 

2. An officer in the University of Cambridge, 
Eng., who regulates the assize of bread, and 
the gauge of weights and measures; — also 
written taxor, Encg. Brit, 

TAX'— PEEE, a. Exempt from taxation. Addison, 
TAX'-GATH-?R-:gR, n. One appointed to col- 
lect taxes ; a collector of taxes. Goldsrmth, 

TAx'I-AR€H, n. [Gr. ra^iap^og ; rd^tg, a division 
of an army, a company, and ap^o), to command.] 
{Greek Ant,) One of the Athenian military 
officers, each of whom commanded the infantry 
of his own phyle, or tribe. Wm, Smith, 

TAX'I-CORN, n, [L. taxus, a yew, and eomu^ a 
horn.] {Ent.) One of a family of coleopterous 
insects, the antennae of which gradually enlarge 
as they extend from the head. Brande, 

tAx-|-DER'M1C, a. Respecting taxidermy. Clarke, 

TAx'1-DER-MIst, -n. One who practises, or is 
skilled in, taxidermy. KtwwUs. 

TAX'1-D£R-MY, n, [Gr. rd|fs, arrangement, and 
Hpfia^ a skin ; Fr, ta^dermie,] The art of ar- 
ranging and preserving the skins of animals, so 
as to present their natural appearance. Brands, 
TAx JNG, n. Act of imposing a tax ; taxation. 

n, [Gr. arrangement; rdo-o-w, to 

arrange.] 

1, {Surg,) The operation of reducing a her- 

nial tumor by the continued pressure of the 
hand. Ihmglison, 

2. {Arch,) The fitness of parts to the end 

for which a building is erected. Brande. 

TAX^L^ISS, a. Free from taxation. Campbell, 
TAx-ON'Q-MY, n, [Gr, arrangement, and 
vdftoy, a law.] The law of order or classification, 
as of plants. Loudon, 

tAz'^L, n. A plant. — See Teasel. Ainsxoorth. 
TAZZA (tdt'e?), n. [It.] A fiat cup or vase with 
a foot and handles. Fairkolt, 

TEA (ts), n, [Chinese tcha^ cha, tha) It. <§• Sp. 
te ; Fr. thi,] 

1. A name applied most commonly to the 
dried leaves of the Thea bokea^ aud Thea xiri- 
diSj otherwise called Camellia bohea, and Ca~ 
mellia viridis^ evergreen shrubs, natives of China 
and Japan, the infusion of which is extensively 
used as a beverage. LindUxj, London. 

J8Qr The different kinds of tea arranged in the order 
of their excellence are as follows : — The green teas are 
Gunpowder, Imperial, Hyson, Young Hyson, Hy- 
son-skin, and Twankay : the black teas are i ekoo, 
Souchong, Congou, ana Bohea. Hyson consists of 
leaves gathered in the spring ; Young Hyson, of leaves 
gathered in the early part of spring. Hyson-skin is 
the refuse of Hyson. Gunpowder is a more carefully 
picked Hyson, the best rolled and rounded leaves 
being selected. Pekoe consists of the leaf-buds of the 
plant picked early in the spring, and is sometimes 
called “White-blossom tea,” from having intermixed 
with it, to give it a higher perAime, a few blos- 
soms of a species of olive ( Olea fragrans), a native of 
China. The inferior qualities are made, as in the case 
of Hyson, from the second, third, and fourth crops. 
McCuXlocK Tondinaon, — The pleasant taste and 
delightful scent for which tea is so highly prized, 
are developed by the roasting which the leaves un- 
dergo in the process of drying ; and the inquiries of 
Mr. Fortune have shown that green and black teas 
may be prepared at will from the same leaves, gath- 
ered at the same time and under the same circum- 
stances. An outline of the process for the two kinds 
is as follows ; For green Uas^ the leaves are heated 
in shallow pans over a brisk wood lire almost imme- 
diately after they are gathered ; they are then thrown 
upon a table, and rolled with the hands ; lastly, they 
are put again into the pan, and quickly dried, being 
le^t in rapid motion by the hands of the workmen. 


Thus prepared, they are of a dullish-green color, but 
become brighter afterwards. For black teas, the leaves 
are spread out in the air for some time after they are 
gatliered ; they aie then further tossed about till they 
become soft and flaccid, when they are ihiown into 
heaps, and allowed to lie tor about an hour or a little 
longer, undergoing a slight fermentation ; they are af- 
terwards rolled upon a' ‘able, in the form of a ball, 
the object being to get tid of a portion of the moist- 
ure, and at tlie same time to twist the leaves ; and 
after being roasted in the pans, and exposed for a 
few hours to the air and sun, they are dried slowly 
over charcoal fires. The produce of different districts 
vanes iii quality and flavor with the climate, the soil, 
and the variety of the tea-plant cultivated, as well as 
with the pel 10(1 at which the leaves aie gathered, and 
with the inodeol drying them. Johnston. — The most 
important constituents of tea in tiie form in which it 
IS used, in infusion, aie an essential oil to which it 
owes Its aroma, caffeine, or theine, a nitrogenized 
compound, analogous to caserne, and an astringent 
principle which is a modification of tannin. Miller. 

2. A beverage or liquor made by the infusion 

of the dried leaves of the Chinese or other tea- 
plants. Waller, 

3. Any beverage made by the infusion of 
vegetables ; as, “ Sage tea**; “ Pennyroyal tea,** 

4. Supper. [Colloquial.] Simmonds. 

jggg=‘ Tea was hardly known in England till after 

1650. Samuel Pepys, secretary to the Admiralty, 
states in his “ Diary,” Sept. 26, 1661, “ I sent for a 
cup of tea (a China dnnk), ot which I had never drunk 
before.” It was thus advertised in the “ Mercurius 
Politicus,” of London, Sept. 30, 1658; “That excel- 
lent and by all physicians approved China drink, 
called by the Cliiiieans tefta, by other nations toy, 
alias tea, is sold at the Sultaness Head Coffee House, 
by the Royal Exchange.” It seems to have been 
formerly pronounced ta, as is indicated by these lines 
of Pope; — 

Here thou, great Anna, whom three realms obey, 

Dost sometimes counsel take and sometimes tea. 

Tea, which, at the time when Monk brought the 
army of Scotland to London, had been handed around 
to be staled at and just touched with the lips, as a 
great rarity from China, was, eight years later, a reg- 
ular article ot import, and was soon consumed in 
such quantities that financiers began to consider it a 
fit subject for taxation. MacavXaij, 

In 1667 the East India Company imported tea 
for the first time to the amount of 100 lbs. Baird, 

JSTew Jersey tea, (Bot.) an American undershrub, the 
loaves of which were used as a substitute for tea dur- 
ing the revolutionary war ; red root j Ceanothus Ameri- 
canm. Gray, Assam tea, a tea of a superior quality, 
consisting of the dried leaves of Thea Assamensis, in- 
digenous and cultivated in Assam, on the base of the 
Himalaya mountains. Archer, — Bratilian tea, the 
dried leaves of Lantana psevdo-thea, an infusion of 
which IS highly esteemed in Brazil : — a name also 
applied to the dried leaves of StachytarphetaJamaicen- 
si', used sometimes for adulterating Chinese tea. 
In Austiia, an infusion of them is used as a beverage. 

— Paragitay tea, the dried leaves of Jlex Paraguayen- 
sis, an infusion of which is very generally used as a 
bevel age in Brazil and other countries of South 
America; mate. Lindley. 

TEA, V, n. To drink tea. [Colloquial.] Forby, 

TEA'— BjELL, n, A smaE hand-bell for use at 
a tea-table. Simmonds. 

TEA — Bfe-RY, n, {Bot.) A small, evergreen, 
shrubby, American creeping plant, tvith' coria- 
ceous, shining leaves, bearing white flowers and 
bright- scarlet, edible berries ; checkerberry ; par- 
tri^e-berry; box-berry; Gaultkeria procum- 
bens ; — the fruit of the plant- Gray, 

TEA —BOARD, n, A board or tray for holding a 
tea-service. Simmonds, 

TEA'—cAd-DY, n, A box or can for holding tea 
to supply a teapot. Simmonds, 

TEA'— CAKE, n. A light cake for tea. Simmonds, 

TEA'— cAN-IS-TJ5R, n. A canister for tea. Ash, 

TEACH (tScli), X, a. [>I. Goth, atangfan, to show ; 
A. S. tcecan, to teach, to show, to direct ; Olci 
Dut. tooghen, to show; Dut. toonen ; Old Ger. 
seigon, zoigan; Ger. sseigen; ’Dsn.teesig, to ap- 
pear ; Sw. te sig ; Icel. tia, to show, to exhibit. 

— L, doceo.] li, taught; pp, teaching, 

TAUGHT.] 

1. To impart knowledge or instruction to ; to 
inform ; to instruct ; to communicate to. 

For he taught them as one having authority, and not as 
the scribes. Matt. \ii. 29. 

2. To deliver or communicate^ as any doc- 
trine, science, or art ; as, “ To teach oratory.”^ 

In vain th<*r worship me. teadhtnstfat doctrines the com- 
mandmcutsofmeiu ' ^(Dtt.XV.S. 


I If some men teach wicked things, itmizst be tiiat others 
should practise them. 

3. To suggest; to admonish; to give notice 
to ; to siguify ; to show ; to tell ; to indicate. 

For the Holy Ghost shall teach you in the same hour what 
ye ought to *ay. Lithe xii. 12. 

Syn.— See Instruct, Learn, Tell. 

TEACH (tech), 7i. To perform the office of a 
teacher or instructor. Mic, iii. 11. 

TEACH'A-BLE (tsch'^-bl), a. That may be taught ; 

willing or apt to learn ; docile. Cowper, 

TEACH'A-BLE-NESS, n. The state of being 
teachable ; willingness to learn ; docility, Smjit, 
TEACH'^IR, 71, 1. One who teaches, or whose 

business it is to teach ; an instructor, 

2. A religious instructor; a preacher. 

He may do it by appointing teachers, and by a vigilant ex- 
acting trom them the instruction of tlieir flocks. South. 

TEA'— CHfiST, 71. A wooden box or chest in 
which tea is impoited. Si?nmonds, 

TE-ACH'ING, n. The act or the occupation of a 
teacher ; instruction. WickUffe. 

TEA'gCP. n. A cup for drinking tea from. 

Five c ..clod ^'rtc'rssdiejrscd the cliimncy-ooai d GoldsmxBu 
TEA'C&P-FUL, n. As much as a teacup holds. 
fTEAD, «. \Tij. tceda.] A torch. Speii^er, 

TEA'-GAR-DEN, 7i. A garden usually connected 
with a public-house, where refreshments are 
served. [England.] Simmoiids. 

TEAGUE (teg), «. A name for an Irishman;-— 
used in contempt. Prior, 

TEAK, n. L The wood of the teak-tree. Bcdrd, 
TeaJe abounds in particles of silex, resembles, 
though lighter, coarse mahogany, is very strong and 
durable, and is peiliaps the best timber in the world 
for siiip-building. Lindley, 

2, The teak-tree. Clarke. 

African teak, the wood of a tree unknown to bota- 
nists, but supposed to be of the Spurge family. Gray, 
TEA'KfiT-TLE, 7i. A kettle in which water is 
boiled for making tea. Goldsmith, 

TEAK'— TREE, n. [East Indian tehka, thekaf\ 

{Bot.) A very large timber-tiee, with long 
leaves, and very durable wood, growing in Java, 
Ceylon, Malabar, Pegu, &c. ; Tectona graxidis ; 
— called also Indian oak, Baird, 


TEAK'— WOOD (-wfiid), n. The teak-tree. Loudon, 


TEAL (tel), w. (Or- 
nith.) A small na- 
tatorial bird of the 
family Anatidoe, or 
ducks, highly es- 
teemed for food; 
Atuzs crecca. 

Farrell. 



TEAM (temL n. [A. S. tea7?i, a race, offspring, 
a team ; Frs. tarn, team, a bridle, a progeny ; 
But. toom, a team of ducks, a bridle.] 

1. A number of things in a line ; a succes.- 
sion or series, “ A team of ducks.” [h.] Lxje. 


A long team, of snowy swans on. high. Dryden, 


2. A number of horses, oxen, or other beasts 
harnessed to the same vehicle, or drawing the 
same load- “ A team of horse.” Shak, 


How jocund did they drive their team afield. Gragf, 

Z. {Old Eng. Law.) A royalty or privilege 
granted by the king’s charter to the lord of a 
manor, for the having, restraining, and judging 
of bondmen and villeins, with their children, 
goods, and chattels, in his court. Whishaw, 

TEAM (tgm), o. a. To join together in a team. 

“ Her tea7ned steeds,” Spenser, 

TEAM'ING, n. 1. The act, employment, or busi- 
ness of one who teams. 

2, In casting steel, the operation of transfer- 
ring the melted steel from the crucible to the 
ingot-mould. * ToxnUnson, 

TEAM'ST^R, n. One who drives a team. Fox, 
TEAM'-WORK (-wUrfc), n. Work done by a 
team. Clarke* 


TEA'— FLANT, n. {Bot*) A name applied to a 
variety of plants, an infusion of the dried leaves 
of which is used as a beverage. The most im- 
portant of these, Thea oiridts, and Thea bohea, 
are natives of .China and J^ipan, and yield the 
Chinese teas of commerce. Baird,. 

jg^Both of these jdanta are .^jeisgcsen -shrubs or 
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TEDIOUS 


•mall trees inhabiting the liiU 3 r districts of China. 
They have alternate, petiolate, rather coriaceous, 
slightly dentate or serrate leaves, and white dowers. 
The leaves of Theaviridis are from three to five inches 
long ; those of Thea hohea, which is a smaller shrub, 
are not more than half or two thirds as large. Baird, 

TEA'POT, n. A vessel, with a nose or spout, in 
which tea is made. Addison, 

TEA'— Pol?', n. An ornamental table with a lift- 
ing top, and enclosing tea-caddies. SimmoTids, 

TEAR (tSr), n, [H. Goth, tagr; A. S. tear, tcer, 
teheri Frs. iher; Dut. traan ; Ger. trane ; Dan. 
taare, a tear ; taar, a drop ; Sw. tar ; Icel, tar. 
— Gael, deur, a tear, a drop; Ir. dear; Bret. 
darou, tears ; dour, deur, water ; W, darnio, — 
Gr. ^CLK^vov, SdKpvfjia, a tear ; L. tacf^ma ; It. ^ 
Sp. lagrima ; Fr. larme. — Arab, tarn, to burst 
forth, as tears, toadaka, to drop, to distil.] 

1. A drop of the fluid which flows from the 
eyes, as in weeping. 

Cromwell, I did not think to shed a tear 
In all my miseries. Shak, 

He gave to misery all he had, a tear. Gray. 

Some natural tears they dropi, but wiped them soon. Milton, 

jSSf- Tears are drops of a colorless, inodorous, sa- 
line fluid secreted by the lachrymal gland, and poured 
out between tile globe of the eye and the eyelids, to 
facilitate the motion of those parts. Dunghson, 

2. Any fluid in the form of a tear ; a drop. 

Let Araby extol her happy coast. 

Her fhtgrant flowers, her trees with precious tears, Brj/den. 

3. A dirge ; a lamentation- [r.] 

He must not float upon hia wateiy bier, 

Unwept, and welter to the parching wind. 

Without the meed of some melodious tear, JBlfon. 

Deeres tears, a moist, odorous, fatty matter found 
below the anterior canthus of the orbit of the red 
deer ; bezoar of the deer. Dunglison, 

TEAe (tAr), V. a, [A. S. teran, to tear ; Old Dut. 
terren*, Ger. zerren, to tear; zehren, to con- 
sume; Dan. to consume; Sw. fam. — Ir. 
•troc, to tear ; Gael, strac ; W. torri, to break ; 
Bret, fern, torri, to break, to lacerate ; torr, a 
fracture. Heb. to divide, to split. — Gr. 

rtipto, to wear away 3 L. fero.] [i. tore; pp. 
TEARING, TORN. — The pret. tare is obsolete.] 

1. To pull asunder or in pieces ; to separate 
by pulling ; to rend ; — to sever ; to sunder. 

To tear the cloth in any direction. Cook, 

John tore off Lord Strut’s servant’s clothes. AriutJmot. 

2. To lacerate ; to wound ; to laniate. 

Is it not as this month should tear this hand? Shale, 

3. To break or take away by sudden violence ; 

to rend away ; to force away. : 

Or on rough seas flrom their foundations torn, Bryden. I 
The hand of fate 

Has tom thee from me, and I must forget thee. Addison. 

To tear a eat, to rant or rave, Shak, 

Syn.— See Break. 

TEAe (tAr), tJ, n. 1. To make a rent violently. 

In the midst a ieaHng groan did break. Shak. 

2. [put. fieren.] To fume ; to rave ; to rant 
turbulently. VBstrange. 

TEAe (tar), n, A rent ; a fissure. Johnson, 

TEAE^jglR (tAr'er), n, 1. One who rends or tears. 

2. One who raves ; a blusterer. Congreve, 

TEAE'-FALL-ING CtSr'fSLl-jng), a. Tender ; shed- 
ding tears. ** Tear-falling pity.” Shah, 

TEAE'FI^Ij (tgr'fai), a. Full of tears; shedding 
tears ; weeping. “ Tearful eyes.” Shak. 

TEAE'L^ISS (tSr'Ifs), a. Without tears. Sandys. 

TEAEV&taiNED (-stand), a. Stained -with weep- 
ing. “ Tear-stained eyes.” Shak. 

t TEAR'Y, a. 1. Marked or stained with tears ; 
tearful.’ Her teary face.” Chaucer. 

2. Consisting of tears, or of drops resembling 
tears* The teary shower.’* Lydgate. 

TEA*— SAU-CJpR, n, A saucer for a teacup. A$7i, 

TfiAl^E (t€z), V. a, [A. S, tasan, to pluck or pull, 
to tease.] [i, teased ; pp, teasing, teased.] 

1. To comb or card, as wool or flax, in order 

to bring the fibres parallel. Mlton, 

2. To scratch, as cloth, in order to raise a 

nap. — See Teasel. Johnson, 

3. To irritate with petty annoyances; to 
worry ; to harass ; to vex ; to tantalize ; to an- 
noy ; to torment. 

And with jpemarks and comments tease ye, ■ Prior, 


Syn. — To tease, vex, irritate, annoy, tantalize, and 
torment, all imply the idea of acting upon others so 
as to cause pain or vexation. Teased by importunity 
or by trifles ; harassed with cares , vexed or irritated 
by misconduct ; annoyed by intrudeis ; tantalized by 
false hopes ; tormented by grievous sufl'ering or excru- 
ciating pain. 

TEA'^EL (te'zl) [ts'zl, P. J, E. F. K. Sm. Wb . ; 

Ja^, n, [A. S. tassel, tsssl.'] 

1. \Bot,) The common name of plants of the 

genus Dipsaeus, one species of which (Dipsa- 
cus Jullonum) is cultivated for its prickly flow- 
er-heads, or burrs ; — written also teazle, tazel, 
tassel, and teazel. Loudon. 

2. The dried flower-head of Dipsaeus fuUo- 

num, bristling with hard, stiff, spiny bracts, and 
used for dressing cloth. Lindley. 

3. A contrivance designed as a substitute for 

a head of teasel in teasling cloth, Ure. 

TEA'SEL— FRAME, n. A frame on which woollen 
cloth is teasled. Tire. 

TEA§*?R, n. One who teases. Fuller. 

TEA'-SjSR-VlCB, n. The whole appurtenances 
or utensils required for a tea-table; — some- 
times restricted to the teapot, milk-jug, and 
sugar-basin. Sunmonds. 

TEA'-S£T, n. A tea-service ; tea-things. 

TEA§'ING, n. Act of one who teases. Sunft. 

tea'^LE (ts'zl), V. a. See Teazle. Ure. 

TEAf'LJNG-BRtJSH, } ^ brush or card for 

TEA§'LING-CARD, 5 teasling cloth. Ure. 

TEA'SP66n, n. A small spoon used in stirring 
or drinking tea. Pennant. 

TEA'Sp66n-p()‘L, n. ; pi. teaspoonpuls. As 
much as a teaspoon holds. Ash. 

TEAT (tst) [tet, S. TF. J. E.F. Ja, K. Sm.; tit, 
Kenrick, Elphinston, ATam], n. [A. S. tit, titt ; 
Dut. ; Ger- zitre. — Ir. aid; w. teth. — Gr. 
Tirlf/, rirUs, a teat; It. tetta, a breast; Sp. ^ 
Port, teta ; Fr. teton.] A dug; a pap ; a nipple. 

The teats 

Of ewe or goat droppiag with milk at even, Milton, 

TEA — TA-BLE, n. A table at which tea is drunk ; 
a supper-table. Ed. Rev, 

TEA'-TAST-JgJR, n. A person employed to test 
the qualities of teas, by tasting them. 

TEATHB, V. a. To enrich, or manure, as land, 
by the dung of live stock, dropped by them while 
feeing upon it ; — written also tathe. [Local, 
Eng.] Wnght. 

TEATHE, n. The dun^ of cattle or sheep, dropped 
by them on land while feeding. [Local, Eng.] 

HoUo^oay. 

TEA'— THING§, n. pi. Dtensils used in drinking 
tea ; a tea-service. Blagden. 

fTEAT'JSH, a. Peevish, as a child; — written 
also tettish. Beau. ^ FI. 

TEA-t6'TAL, a. See Teetotal. Ed. Rev. 

TEA —TREE, n. The tea-plant. Chambers. 

TEA'— tiRN, n, A vessel in the form of a vase, 
for heating or supplying water for tea. W. Ency, 

TEAZE'— HOLE, n. {Glass-works.') The opening 
in the furnace through which coals are put into 
-it. Sitnmonds. 

TEAZ'BR, n. The stoker or fireman in a glass- 
work. Simmonds. 

TEA'ZLE (ts'zl), V. a. [t. teazled ; pp. TEA- 
ZLING, TEAZLED.] To raise up the loose fila- 
ments of, as woollen cloth, into a nap on the 
surface, by scratching it with the heads of tea- 
sel, or with some implement constructed for 
the purpose ; — written also teasle and teasel . — 
See Teasel. Tomlinson* 

TEA'ZLE, ». A plant; Dipsaeus fullonum-. — a 
head of the plant. — See Teasel. Tomlinson. 

TEA'ZLE— AD, n. Ahead of tesisel.Tomlins07i. 

TEA'ZL^IE, n. One who teazles. 

TE'BjpTH, n. [Heb. M??*] tenth month of 

the sacred year of the Hebrews, beginning with 
the new moon in December, and ending with 
the new moon in January. Kitto. 

TfiCE'l-LY, ad. Peevishly ; touchily. Johnson, 


TfiCH'f-NJBsS, n. Peevishness ; fretfulness 
touchiness ; frowardness. Bp. llalX 

TEOH'NJC, o. Technical. Cuuke, 

TE£!H'NJ-CAL (feJc'ne-ksil), a. [Gr. ts^vikos : 
an art; rUro), riKa, to produce; It. ^ Sp. 
nico ; Fr. technigue.'] Pertaining to art, to the 
arts, or to a particular art, handicraft, or pro- 
fession ; noting a word, term, or phrase, exclu- 
sively used, or used in a peculiar sense, in any 
art or science. Waterland. Da «Sr P. 

In technical words, or terms of art, they refrain not from 
calling the same substance sometimes the sulphur, and some- 
times the mercury, of a body. ZocLe. 

TE€H-N{-CAL'1-TY, n. The quality or the state 
of being technical. K^iox. 

T]EjGH'NI-OAL-LYj ad. In a technical manner ; 

in technical terms. Warton. 

t££JH'NJ-CAL-NESS, n. Technicality. Clarke. 
Tj^H'NI-CALf, n. pi. Technical terras ; tech- 
nics. M. Coleridge, 

tSj0H-NI-c6l'O-§1Y» Technology. Ch. Exam, 
t:^*H'N1CS, 71. pi. Arts or things, terms or ob- 
jects, pertaining to art’s or to any art. Kirklaiid, 
Optical technics include aerial and linear per- 
spective and their applications ; mechanical technics 
include the formative arts, — drawing, painting, sculp- 
ture, working in clay, metals, ivory, mosaic, &c. 
Pairholt. 

T!E£!H-NO-L6(;r'JC, ) ^5^ Relating to technol- 

TfiDH-NQ-Logi'I-GAL, ) ogy, or to the arts. Scott. 

TEj0H-N6L'O-^iST, n. One who treats of the 
useful arts’ and manufactures. Simmonds. 

TfijCH-NOL'Q-9-y (tSk-n51'p-je), n. [Gr. rixvv, an 
art, and Idyof, a discourse.] A description of 
the arts ; a treatise on the arts. Dr. J. Bigelow. 

TJ^CH'y, a. Peevish ; fretful ; irritable ; touchy ; 

— • written also tetchy. Shak. 

t£c-TI-BRAndH'1-ATE, n. [L. ieoo, tectus, to 
cover, and hranchice. gills.] {Zoot.) One of an 
order of hermaphrodite, gasteropodous mol- 
lusks, having the gills covered by a process of 
the mantle, containing a shell, or enveloped in 
a reflected margin of the foot, Brande. 

tTfiCT'LY, ad. [L. tego, tectus, to cover.] 
Covertljr* ; secretly ; privily. Holmshed, 

Tjpcj-T0N'|C, a. [Gr. tektovikSs ; to make, 

to fabricate.] Pertaining to building. Bailey, 

Tjpc-T6N'|CS, n. pi. Acts by which vessels, im 
plements, dwellings, «&c., are formed, not only 
with reference to their uses, but also in conform 
ity with artistic sentiments and ideas. FairhoU. 

TJ&C'TRI-OES, 7%. pi. [L. tego, tectve, to cover.] 
{Omith.') The feathers which cover the quill- 
feathers and other parts of the wing. Brande, 
TE'eUM— fI'BRE, n. The produce of a palm- 
leaf, resembling green wool, and imported from 
Brazil. Simmonds. 

TJBD, V. a. [Perhaps from Icel. iae {tadi, tad), to 
imfold* Jamieson. — W. tedu, to stretch out.] 
\i. TEDDED ; pp, tedding, TEDDED.] To spread 
or scatter, as grass for drying. 

The smell of grain, or tedded grass, or kine. Mdioti, 

TfeD'D^lR,- w. [Su. Goth. Under; Icel. tindr.^ 
Ir. tead, a rope; W. tidaw, tida, to tie.— Per- 
haps formed on tied, from tie. Richardson^ 

1. A rope or a chain by which a horse or oth^r 

beast is tied for grazing or feeding within cer- 
tain limits ; a tether. Johnson, 

2. Any thing which confines or restrains one. 

We live joyfully, going abroad within our tedder. Bacon. 

t£d'DJ@R, V, a. To tether. Feltkam. 

TE DB' UM, 71, (Eccl.) A hymn of thanksgiving, of 
which the wordv^, originally in Latin, beginning 
“ TeDeimi laudamus ” fWe praise thee, 0 God), 
are still so sung in the Roman Catholic ritual, 
but in the service of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church are rendered into English. 

Te JDmm was sung at St. Paul’s after the victory. Bacon, 

T&T)^E, 7z. An aperture in a mould for pouring 
in metal ; an ingate. Simmonds, 

tT^m'rNG-P^uN'NY, n. [A. S. tithing peneg,"] 
{Old Eng. Law.') A. small tax or allowance to 
the sheriff from each tithing of his county to- 
wards the charge of keeping courts, &c. Cowell, 

II TE'DtOrS (TS'flyns) [tg'dyuis, S. E, F, K. ; t«'d^- 
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a*, J, Ja,Wr . ; t8'd§-fis or tS'je-as, W, P. Sm.], 
a, pii. t(sdiostts ; t<sdiumy weariness ; tadety it 
wearies ; It. ^ Sp. tedioso ; Fr. tedieux.1 

1. Wearisome by continuance or prolixity ; 
tiresome ; irksome ; monotonous ; prosy. 

Tha* T ho rot tedious unto you, I pray thee that 

thou '*OK Jo't hi a* r o thy clemency a few words. 

Acts xxiv. 4. 

The tedious length of nine revolving years, Pope. 

2. Slow ; dilatory ; tardy. Harte. 

He let him stray on his tedious way. Mood, 

Syn.— See Slow, Troublesome. 

8 TE'DIOyS-Lr (tS'dyus»le), ad. In a tedious or 
wearisome manner ; tiresomely. Dryden* 

f| TE'DIoyS-NfiSS (tsMyus-nes)j n. 1. Quality or 
state of’ being tedious ; wearisomeness by con- 
tinuance or prolixity ; tiresomeness ; tedium. 

To be ever in one song breedeth tedioiisness, Molland, 

2. Prolixity; diffuseness; length, [r.] 

Since brevity *s the soul of wit, 

'■ * I I ; "ha i 1 uUlft ■ (I .'■o . 

1 wi' no !s“ Oi. Shak. 

|] TE'DJ-t^M, n, [L. teedium.'] Wearisomeness ; 

irksomeness ; tediousness ; ennui. Smart. 

TEEM, V. n. [A. S. tyman^ to bring forth ; team^ 
offspring.] [t. teemed ; fp, teeming, teemed.] 

1. To engender young ; to be pregnant, as a 
female ; to bring forth ; to produce. 

If she must teem. 

Create her child of spleen, that it may live. 

.And be a thwart, disnatured torment to her. 

Teeming truths, rich in store. Locke. 

2. To be full, or to bring forth, like a breed- 
ing animal ; to produce abundantly. Addison. 

The liberty of the press is pregnant with advantages; but 
the licentiousness of it teems with evils which almost ^un- 
terbalance them. JSmox. 

TEEM, V. a. 1. To bring forth ; to bear, [r.] 

Common mother, thou 

7« ivl I.. ' . dhak. 

2. To pour. [Local or obsolete.] 

Teem out the remainder of the ale into the tankard. Swift. 

TEEM'^JR, n. One that brings forth young. 
TEEM'Fx)L,a. Pregnant; prolific. Ainsworth, 
TEli.M'ING, G. Pregnant; full; overflowing, 
TEEM'L^:SS, a. Unfruitful ; not prolific. Dry dsn. 
fTEEN, «. [A. S. feona, reproach, injury.] Sor- 
row ; grief ; affliction ; wrong ; injury. Spenser. 

TEEN, V, a. [A. S. teonan, tynan ; teoncr, re- 
proach.] [f. TEENED ; pp. TEENING, TEENEI).] ! 

1. To incense; to vex; to piotoke; to an- j 

f fer ; to tease ; to grieve. [Local, Eng., and col- j 
oquial, U. S.] Chancer. Forhy. 

2. To fence in. [Local, Eng,] MaUtwell. 
TEEN'A^E, n. The longer wood used to make or 
mend hedges. [Local, Eng,] Halliwell. 

t TEEND, IJ. a. & n. To light; to burn. Herrick. 
t* TEEN'P'fi^L, a. Pull of teen or grief. Chaucer. 

TE:BN§, n.pl. The years reckoned by the ter- 
mination teeny from thirteen to nineteen, inclu- 
sive. “Just entered in his teens.” Chin chill. 
TEE'NY, «. 1. Yery small ; tiny, HalliweU. 

2. iFretful ; peevish. [Local, Eng.] HaUimell. 
TEE'T^IR, V. a, \i. TEETERED ; pp. TEETERING, 
TEETERED.] To seesaw on a balanced plank, 
for amusement ; to titter. — See Titter. [U. S.] 
TEETH, n . ; pi of tooth. See Tooth. 

TEETH, V. n. [z. teethed; pp. teething, 
TEETHED.] To breed teeth ; to be at the time 
or period of dentition. ArbiUhfwU 

TEETH'JNG, w. The act or the time of breeding 
or forming teeth ; dentition. HungUson. 

TE^Td'TAL, a. Entire ; complete ; total. 

45 ®- A modern cant word, formed by reduplication, 
the syllable tee being used for the letter t. By some 
written teatotal, on the supposition that it implies the 
use of tea, instead of intoxicating liquors. — See Tee- 
tot alism. Ed, Reo. — The following account is 
given of the formation of this word, and of its appli- 
cation as now used : The simple facts are, that 
when the question of reviving the old temperance 
pledge, so as to exclude all intoxicating liquors, was 
under consideration in Preston [Eng.], a working- 
man of the name of Richard Turner applied to the 
proposal, nut a cant word, but one long in use as an 
idiomatic local expression <— the term teetotal* He 
had probably heard and uttered it hundreds of timet 
before. The formation of the word is clear enough — 
the first syllable tee being the mere duplication of the 
Initial letter t of tetaZ, for the sake of greater emphasis 


and force. Its application to total abstinence from 
inebriating liquors was accidental ; and the use of it 
by Richard Turner would probably have escaped ob- 
servation, had he not, through a habit of stammering, 
drawn the attention of the people to the distinction 
he was wishing to convey.” Dawson Bumsy JVbtfts 
^ ^uenesy 1 ^ 8 . 

TEE-T 6 'TAL-?R, n. An advocate for, or one 
w’ho practises, teetotalism. Qw. Hev. 

TEE-TO 'TAL-I§M, The act of carrying a prin- 

ciple or practice to the greatest extreme ; — par- 
ticularly total abstinence from all intoxicating 
liquors, [A modern cant term.] Qu. Rev. 

That teetotalism, whether sound or not in theory, has al- 
ready done good work, is proved by the extraordinaj^' results 
produced by it m Ireland. *V. JJnt. Jiei . 

4 ^ Tile syllable tee means the letter t, and tins 
means temperance, and temperance-totalism means 
the principle of abstaining totally from fermented liq- 
uors, in distinction from the principle of teiiipeiance 
simply, or abstinence from spirituous liquors, but not 
from the moderate use of beer or wine.” Smart. 

TEE-TO'TAL-LY,w<f. Entirely ; totally. J.C.Neal 

TEE-TO'TUM, n. A small top made to spin by 
twirling it with the fingers. Simmonds. 

1 have seen him [Lord Nelson] spin a teetotum a whole 
evening for the amusement ot some children. S. liogers. 

TfiG. n. A sheep or a doe in its second year. 
[Local, Eng.] HadtweR, 

TEG'MEJf,n. [L.] A tegument. Brands. 

TEG’MEJ\r'Tj3, n. [L., pi. of tegmentum, a cov- 
ering.] (Bot.) The scales covering the leaf- 
buds of deciduous trees of cold climates. Brands. 

TEG^y-LAR, a. [L. tegula, a tile.] delating to, 
or resembling, tiles. Smart. 

TEG'y-LAR-LY, ad. In a tegular manner. Smart. 

TfiG'y-LAT-ED, a. [L. tegula, a tile.] {Ant.) 
Noting armor constructed of small overlapping 
plates of horn or metal, originally adopted by 
the Eastern nations. Fairholt. 

tLg'U-mIjNT, 71 . [L. tegumentum, a covering; 
icgOy to cover ; Sp. tegumento ; Fr. tf^gument.'l 

* 1 . Any natural covering or envelope. 

The aardener could crush the insect, if it commenced the 

I attack on the external iegunnerd. JDioa. 

2. (Anat.) A covering or envelope ; an integ- 
ument : — the general covering of the body ; the 
fakiu. Dunglison. 

3- {Ent.) The covering of the wing of or- 
thopterous insects. Bra'nde. 

Syn, — Tegument, or integument, is a natural cov- 
ering; CO a Bring 3iiid cocer are artificial. The skin of 
aminals, the shell of shell-fish, and the skin of some 
vegc til bles and fruits , are thei r integuments or teguments. 

TEG-l'-MENT^A-RY, a. Pertaining to, or con- 

j sisting of, teguments. P, Cyc, 

TE-HEE' (te-hs'), n. A tittering laugh ; a titter. 

Tehee, quoth she, and clapt the window to. Chaucer. 

TJg:-HEP/, V. n. To titter ; to giggle. Hudibras. 

TEIL (tel), n. [L. tilia.'\ {Bet.) The lime-tree, 
or linden. — See Linden. 

From purple violets and the ted they bring 

Their gathered jweets,%nd xifle ail the spring. Addison. 

TEIN 1 )§, 7 Z. jpZ. {Scottish Law.) Tithes, Forbes. 

TEINE (tan), n. A disease in hawks. Ash. 

t TEIN'LAND, n. {Eng. Law.) Land granted by 
the crown to a thane or lord. Bwrrill. 

TEi'NQ-SCOPE (tl'no-skSp), 7%. [Gr- rstvw, to ex- 
tend,* and cKOTrim, to see.] A telescope formed 
by combining prisms in a particular manner, so 
that the chromatic aberration of the light is 
corrected, and the linear dimensions of objects 
seen through them increased or diminished ; — 
called also prism-telescope. Brande. 

TETnt (tint), «. [Fr. teinte.'] Tint, Dry den. 

TEl^A-MO ^3^E§, n. pi [Gr. TilafAwvss ; L. tela- 
mones.^ {Arch.) Colossal male figures used 
like Caryatides, as supporters of an entablature 
or cornice ; — called also AtlaTites, Fairholt. 

TE'LA-RYj[t5 'la-re, P- Ja. Sm. K.x tSI'a-re, K. C. 
Wr. Wh.\, a. pii. tela, a web.] Spinning or 
weaving webs. Telary spiders.*^ Browrw. 

TfeL'^l-DU, n, {Zool) The stinkard. Baird. 

TfiL'Jg-GRAM, n. [Gr, r^le, afar off, and ypappa, a 
writing.] Any thing written by tele^aph; a 
telegraphic message or despatch. 

Not an uaineceffsaiy word enters into the eomposifion of 
the Ulegroan. Bayne. 


A telegram from Napoleon to Eugenie announced 
peace had been concluded. Illustrated Itevis, Jvly, 1859. 

“ A friend desires us to give notice that he will 
ask leave, at some convenient time, to introduce a new 
word into the vocabulary. It is telegram, instead of 
telegraphic despatch, or telegrapluc communtcatton. The 
word is formed according to the strictest laws of the 
language from which its root comes. Telegraph means 
to write from a distance ; telegram, the wrifiiig itself, 
executed from a distance. Jrlono^am. logogram, dec., 
are words formed on the same analogy, and in good 
acceptation.” Mbany Eotmng Journal, Mpril 6, 1850. 

TEL'^-GRAPH (tSl'e-grif), n. [Gr. afar off, 
and ypdiboi, to write ; It. ^ Sp. telegrafo ; Fr, 
teUgraphe.'] An instrument, or mechanical con- 
trivance, for conveying intelligence to a grcMter 
distance than the sound of the voice can reach, 
and without the employment of a messenger ; 
a semaphore. hlasoti. 

The first idea of a telegraph, on tiie modem construction, 
was first suggested by Dr. Hooke m 16^ It was not till libs 
that the instrument was applied to useful purposes. Moydn. 

Electric telegraph, or electro~magnetic telegraph, an 
instrument for the transmission of intelligence to a 
distance by means of electricity, or by means of elec^ 
tricity and magnetism. An electric telegraph con- 
sists of three essential parts: 3. The battery, or 
source of electrical power j 2. The wire, or channel 
along which that power is conveyed to the re- 
quired distant point ; 3. Tlio instrument, by which 
the electricity gives its signals, or makes evident to 
the observer its presence or absence, its direction or 
degree of intensity of action. All instruments^ in 
practical use belong to one or other of the following 
classes : 1. Indicator telegraphs, or those in which 

the signals are given by tlie movements, in one or 
other direction, of a pointer or indicator; telegraphs 
of tliis class are those used generally throughout Eng- 
land ; 2. Type-Sprinting telegraphs, or those which are 
furnished with a mechanism for making an impres- 
sion of the letters of the alphabet upon ]^aper by 
means of printing types ; 3. SyrnhoUprimting tele- 
irrapks, or those in W'hich a steel-point Is made to 
impress a j.yi»tein of dots and lines upon paper ; tele- 
graphs of this kind are those in most general use in 
the United States ; 4. Chemical -printing telegraphs, in 
which the current of electricity is employed to make 
colored marks on paper which has previously been 
chemically prepared. Tomlinson, 

j 0 ^ The “ Deflective Electro-magnetic Telegraph ” 
was patented in England by Cooke and Wheatstone, 
June 12, 1837. The “American Electro-magnetic 
Telegraph ” was patented in the U. S. by S, P. B. 
Morse, June 20, 1840, and first put in operation be- 
tween Washington and Baltiii'ore in 1844. 

TJIL'9-GRAPH, V. a. [t. telegraphed;^, tel- 

EGZiAPHlNG, TELEGRAPHED.] To aUDOUDCe or 

oonvey by a telegraph. Campbell, 

"We hope that, having earned his point gainst the Hrlle- 
nists by the adoption of the word “ telegram [instead of “ tel- 
eifraplxcme”], he will be no less resolute in hxs opposition to 
wh'^ are striving to debase the language by 
V . 11 '. s 1 ‘ J ^ ■! “to wire, inate^ of the woroT hitherto 

■i-i , ■ 'L •' 'f, v . . ’ JSd, Jtei. 

TfiL-jp-GRAPH'lC, ? Qj, p-t, ^ Sp. teUgrajico ; 

TEL- 5 -GRAPH'I-CAL, ) Fr. UUaraphiqm:\ Per 
taining to, or conveyed by, a telegraph. Qu. Rev. 

4 ®* “In its most extended sense, telegraphic com- 
munication includes tiic whole ait of making signals 
whether by means of special machines, flags, lanierm. 
rockets, blue lights, beacon fires, &c., or by audible 
signals, such as are aifordod by guns, trumpets, gongs, 
drums, &c.” Tomlinson. 

TJgl-LtG'RA-PHrsT, n. An operator of a tele- 
graph. * Clcerke. 

Tjp-LfiG^RA-PHY, n. [It. telegrajia.'\ The sci- 
ence or tKe art of telegraphing- 

Thc invesflgations of this office warrant other conclusions 
of much importance touching the future proves of sub- 
marine telegrajjihy. Lteut. Juaury^ 

TE-L9-0 -l6 ^'1-CAL, a. Relating to teleology, 
or the* doctrine of final causes. Whewell. 

TE-LJgl-Q-Ld^'l-CAL-LY, ad. In a teleological 
manner. E. Everett. 

TE-L^-OL'Q-GY, n. [Gr. rfXoj, the end, and ?,&yos, 
a discourse.] The doctrine or general philosoph- 
ical consideration of final causes. Hallam. 

TE'LE-Q-sAUR, n. [Gr. riXeios, complete, perfect, 
and aavpa, a lizard.] (PgL) A fossfi i^unan 
reptile of the genus TeUosaurus. P. Cyc. 

TE-LE-p-sJcr'RUS, n. {Pal.) A genus of Jofsil 
saurian reptiles of the crocodile kind. Basra, 

TjBL'?-PH5NE, n. [Gr. rJiXe, afar off, and tfmpiio, 
to produce a sound.] An instrument for con- 
veying sound to a great distance. ClaT'ke. 

TjSL-®-PH5N'10, a. Fertiining to a telephone ; 
conveying sound afar off. Clarks 
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t*£L'5-SC6PB, w. [Gr, rtjXsiTKSi^os ; afar off, 
and aKoiri<i>f to Tiew ; It. ^ Sp. tekscopio ; Pr. 
t^ksGOpe,! An optical instrument for rendering 
distant objects more distinctly visible, by en- 
larging the images of them formed in the eye, 
and by increasing the brightness of those images. 

jgOlp* Telescopes are of two classes — refracting tele- 
scopes or refractors^ and refiectmg telescopes or reflect- 
ors. The former consist of a combination of lenses ; 
the latter of a concave speculum combined with a 
convex lens, and sometimes with a second reflecting 
surface. The light from the object viewed is received 
in the former by a convex lens, callei" the 
which IS usually made achromatic, l lui m ri - i.i i.i 
by a concave speculum ; and in each case is so devi- 
ated as to form an inverted image of the object in or 
very near the focus. This image, or an image formed 
by the light being further deviated by reflection or re- 
fraction, is seen magnified, through a convex or a 
concave lens, or an achromatic combination of lenses, 
called the eye-piece. The object-glass and the object 
speculum are made large in order to collect a large 
quantity of light, so that the image formed may not 
become faint and indistinct when magnified. 


The invention of tlie telescope has been ascribed 
to various persons. Sir David Brewster says, “ We 
have no doubt that this invaluable instrument was 
invented by Roger Bacon or Baptista Porta in the 
form ot experiment.’* 



Jichromatic telescope^ a telescope fiee from chiomat- 
ic abenation, or errors arising from the dispeision of 
light into its primary colors. ^ JSplanatic telescope^ a 
telescope free from chromatic and spherical aberration. 
— Astronom- 
ical telescope, 
a refract- 
ing telescope 
consisting of 
two convex Astronomical telescO'pe 

lenses, an object-glass, A, having a long focal distance, 
and an eye-glass, C D, having a short focal distance. 
The inverted image, m n, formed by the object-glass, 
is seen by the eye at E, magnified, thiough the eye- 
glass, C D. The magnifying power is equal to the focal 
length of the object-glass divided by the focal length 
of the eye-glass. — - Terrestrial telescope, a telescope dif- 
fering from the astronomical telescope in bding fur- 
nished with two additional eye-glasses to re-invert the 
image and thus make the object appear erect.— GaZiZco’s 
telescope, a telescope constructed like the common op- 
era glass, and consisting of a convex object-glass and 
a concave eye-glass. The rays refracted by the object- 
glass, which would form an inverted image, are made 
to proceed slightly divergent by a concave lens, and 
form an erect, magnified, virtual image seen by the 
eye. — J^ewtonian 
teles'-ope, a re- 
flecting telescope 
which lias a 

S lane speculum, 

., placed 111 the ' 
axis at the incli- 
nation of half a 


Kewtontan telescope. 


right angle, which intercepts the rays from the con- 
cave speculum, S, about to form an image, and devi- 
ates them into the focus of an eye-glass fixed in the 
side of the tube t'lronxh which the "mac" is nai 
nified, by theovo rr i’. ’J ' m ola-.'! c-n.-dox jd 

by Newton wa*. ,i r ‘ct injr'i'.'i nri-'n o: 'rb-" *'v''''ch 
produces total irricc. -n. Ri > ' it "lov. — -- 
scheVs telescope, a reflecting telescope, constructed by 
Sir W. Herschel, in which the object speculum was a 
little inclined to the axis of the tube, so as to reflect the 
rays somewhat obliquely and form an image near the 
side of the tube, where a convex eye-glass was placed 
to magnify it. The observer sat with his back tow- 


ards the object. The speculum was four feet in diam- 
eter, and collected so much light as to allow the appli- 
cation of a power of 64,50 in examining the stars. -Ore- 
Storian telescope, a reflecting telescope in which the 
object speculum is perforated, and the inverted imago 
formed by it is received nearly into the focus of a 
smaller concave speculum, which returns it erect to be 
viewed through the aperture, magnified by the eve- 

piece Cassegrainian telescope, a telescope differino’ 

from Gregory’s only in having the small <!periilum con- 
vex instead of concave. — Loni Ro-rsc’* telescope, the 
largest and most poweiful reflecting telescope ever 
constructed *, the speculum being six feet in diameter, 
and the focal distance being fifty-three feet. The spec- 
ulum is parabolic in form, and thus nearly free from 
spherical aberration. The rays, reflected by the object 
.speculum, are deviated, as in Newton’s telescope, by a 
rectangular glass prism, and form an image in the side 
of the tube, winch is seen, magnified, through an eye- 
piece — Equatorial telescope, or equatorial, a telescope 
so mounted as to have two axes of motion at right an- 
gles to each other ; each axis carrying a graduated cir- 
cle, ana one of tliem being parallel ro the axis of the 
eawh. when it is fixed on a star, it may be clamped, 
and made to move uniformly by clockwork round that 
axis which is parallel to the earth’s axis, and thus 
keep the star constantly in the field of view ; so 
called because it sweeps east or west in the heavens 
parrdlel to the equator Young. JSItekol, Sremster, 


T£L'?-SC0PE-SH£LL, ft. (Conch.) A name 
given to a species of Turbo, with plane, striated, 
and numerous spires. Wright. 

t:ISL-:5-SC6p'|C, ? [it. ^ Sp. telescopico ; 

TEL-Jg-SCOP'I-CAL, ) Fr. ielescopique.) 

1. Pertaining to a telescope. Wollaston. 

2. Visible, or visible only, through a tele- 
scope. sights.” ^ Ward. 

3. Far-seeing ; seeing at a distance. 

Aristotle had the eye of a bird, both telescopic and luicro- 

scopic. Whately. 

TEL-e-SCOP'l-CAL-LY, ad. By use of a tele- 
scope. . AMen. 

TJp-LE'^l-A (te-lS'zh^-a), n. [Fr. telisie.) (Min.) 
Sapphire*. Tire. 

t TEL'E^M, n. [Arab, talism.l An amulet or 
magical charm ; a talisman. Gregory. 

TEL-^;§-MATTC, > Of, or pertaining to, tel- 

TfiL-^§-MAT'I-CAL, J esms; talismanic. Gregory. 

TJgl-LfiS'TIC, a. [Gr, re7.eaTiK6s, fit for finishing; 
rOLoi, to finish ] That can or may end or finish. 

The telestic oi mystic operation. Cudworth. 

T5-Lii3'Tr€H, n. [Gr. rfIoff,^the end, and (rri^og, 
a verse.] A poem, or kind of anagram, in 
which the final letters of the lines, taken col- 
lectively, make up a name. B. Jonson. 

TEL'IC, a. [Gr. T£?.tK6s ; riXos, the end.] Relat- 
ing to the end or purpose, [n.] Prof. StuaH. 

TELL, v>. a. [A. S. teUan, to tell ; But. verteUen ; 
Frs. tella; Ger. suthlen'. Ban. tale, to speak; 
teelle, to tell ; Sw. talja, to tell, or count ; for- 
tulja, to tell, or relate ; Icel. tala, to speak.] 

[t. TOLD ; pp. TELLING, TOLD.] 

1. To make known by words ; to express ver- 
bally ; to utter ; to communicate orally. 

"Who rk no - nnd ino^hr- tell, 

My ■ ( c ‘i-- ’• I'l ^ « ir* : ‘ -u il. Pope. 

2. To recount ; to relate ; to rehearse, 

I will declare what wise men have told from their fkthers, 
and have not hid. Job xv. 18. 

3. To inform ; to teach ; to make known to. 

Tell me how may I know him, how adore. Milton. 

4. To discover; to divulge; to disclose; to 
confess; to acknowledge; to own. 

She never fold her love; 

But let conce'’l*r^n* I ko a woim i’ the bud, 

reed ou her dr na-.k e'lcc’c Slialr. 

5. To reckon ; to number ; to count. 

Look now towards heaven, and tell the stars, if thou be 
able to number them. Gen, xv. 5. 

6. To discern ; to distinguish ; as, I could 
not tell them apart.” [Colloquial.] 

[ 7. To make excuses to. [Inplegant and r.] 

Tushl never teZZ me; I take it much unkindly. S/iaA,. 

To tell off, to count ofl*; to detach ; to distribute. 

I Pyn. — To tell, disclose, reveal, and divulge, all 

signify to make known what was before unknown. 
Tell the non s , discover what was unknown ; disclose 

\ what was concealed ; revetd a secret, and divulge it 

I publicly. Utter words ; express opinions or senti- 
ments , tell or relate a story ; teU or inform an indi- 
vidual ; speak a language j rehearse a tragedy ; teach 
a pupil ; communicate knot'nedge j impart information. 
— See Deliver, Disclose. 

TELL, V. n. 1. To give account ; to make report. 
Who answered him fhll soft, ho could not tell. Spenser. 

2. To take or have effect; to be effective. 
“ Every line tells.'^ [Colloquial.] Qu. Rev. 

! t£ll'A-BLE, a. That may be told. Athenaeum. 

TjELL'JglR, «. 1. One who tells ; one who relates, 
recounts, or reports ; a narrator. F>hah. 

2. One who numbers ; a counter. Johnson. 

3. One of four officers of the English ex- 
chequer, whose business it is to pay and receive 
all moneys on the king’s account. CoweU. 

4. An officer of a bank who receives or pays 
money ; as, “ A paying or a receiving teller.*’ 

4E5^ In the last two senses the word is said to take 
its meaning from taUier, one who kept a tally, as it is 
his duty to make the accounts tally, Bouvier. 

5. A person appointed to receive and count 
votes at an election ; a scrutineer. Bouvier. 

t£LL'BR-ShTp, n. The office or the business of a 
teller. Clarke. 

T^IL-LI'NA, n. [Gr. rsXXtvy, a kind of shell-fish.] 
{Zodl.) A genus of bivalves having very long 
siphons, and shells which present the appear- 
ance of an irregular fold. Woodward. 

TfiLti'jNG, n. The act of relating. TTddl. 


tJSLL^ING, p. a. Having great effect ; effective, 
“A speech.” Ch. Oh. 

TELL'TALE, n. 1. One who gives malicious or 
officious information ; a talebearer ; a tattler. 

What I shall these papers lie like ielhlales here? Shak. 

2. A dial or index at the stern of a vessel to 
indicate the position of the helm. Mar. Diet. 

3. A piece of lead or ivory, connected by a 

cord with the bellows of an organ, which indi- 
cates, by rising and falling, in what degree the 
wind is exhausted. Moore. 

4. (Mech.) A piece of mechanism attached to 
a steam-engine to indicate the tension of steam : 
— a contrivance for showing the amount of 
work done by a machine, the number of times 
a gate or other place has been opened, &c., 
and, also, to check the conduct of persons em- 
ployed, as of watchmen, check-takers, &c. Davis. 

t£lL'TALE, a. Telling tales ; giving malicious 
or officious information. Shak. 

TfiL'LU-RAL, a, [L. tellus, teUuris, the earth,] 
Belonging to the earth ; terrene, [r.] Clarke. 

TEL'LU-RATB, n. (Chem.) A saline compound 
of telluric acid and a base. Miller. 

TfiL'LU-Ri&T-TJglD, a. Combined with tellurium. 

Tellur etted hydrogen, a gaseous compound of tellu- 
rium and hydrogen, analogous in constitution and 
properties to sulphuretted hydrogen. It has weak 
acid pioperties, and precipitates most metals from 
tlieir solutions in the form of tellurides ; — called also 
hydroteUuric acid. Graham. 

TBL-LU'RJ- AN, 71. [L. telhts, teUuris, the earth.] 

A machine for illustrating the effect of the 
earth’s motion, and the obliquity of her axis 
in causing the vicissitudes of day and night, 
and the changes of the seasons. Ed. Eney. 

T£L-LU'RI-BI§'MUTH, 7%. (Mm.) A somewhat 
sectile, pale, steel-gray mineral, sometimes oc- 
curring in crystals, and consisting essentially 
of tellurium and bismuth called also tch'ad- 
ymite, and horfiite. Dana. 

TJ5L-LU'R|C (122), a. [L. tellus, teUuris.'] 

1. Belonging to the earth ; terrestrial.JBc?. Rev. 

2. (Gke7n.) Noting a crystallizable acid of a 

nauseous metallic taste, with a feeble affinity 
for bases, and composed of three equivalents of 
oxygen and one of tellurium. Miller. 

Telluric ochre, {Min.) See TELLURITE. 

TJglL-Ltr'RIC-SlL'V^lR, n. (^Min.) A slightly 
malleable mineral, of metallic lustre, occurring 
granular, and in coarse-grained masses, and 
consisting of tellurium and silver; — called also 
hi-telluret of silver, and hessite. * Dana. 

TEL'LU-RIDE, n. (Chem.) A compound of tellu- 
rium and a metal or other equivalent body ; as, 
“ Telkiride of sodium.” Graham. 

TJ^L'LU-RiNE, n. A kind of French tripqli for pol- 
ishing metal, cleaning marbles, &c. Simmonds. 

TEL'LU-RITE, n. 1. {Min.) A mineral occurring 
with tellurium in small, yellowish or whitish 
spherical masses, with a radiated structure ; — 
called also telluric ochre. • Da7ia. 

2. (Chem.) A compound of tellurous acid 
and a salifiable base. Graham. 

TBL-LtJ'RJ-fJM, n. [L. tellm, the earth.] {Mm.) 
A rare, silver-white substance, classed, by most 
English writers, among metals, and found chief- 
ly in the mines of Transylvania and Hungary, 
occasionally native and pure, but generally 
combined with various metals. It bears a close 
analogy to sulphur and selenium, and is classed 
with them by some writers. Miller, 

ifcsg - Tellurium is a poor conductor of heat and elec- 
trictity, brittle, crystallizable, is distillable at a high 
temperature, burns, when highly heated in the air, 
with a lively blue flame, and diffuses a dense white 
smoke. It is more than six times as heavy as water. 
Miller. Graham. 

Graphic tellurium, a very sectile mineral, sometimes 
civstalline, sometimes massive,.of a metallic lustre, 
and consisting essentially of tellurium, gold, and sil- 
ver ; — so called in allusion to its crystals being ar- 
ranged like writing characters It is a valuable ore of 
gold. Dana. ^Tellurium salts, { Chem.) a group of salts, 
composed of two tellurides, analogous to sulphur-salts, 
in which tellurium perforins the same function as ox- 
ygen in oxysalts; — called also telluri-sedts. Miller. 

TBL-LU'RI-t5’M-GLANCE, n. (Min.) Ajcl opaque, 
sectile, blackish, lead-gray mineral, sometimes 
crystallized, generally foliated, of a splendent 
lustre, . and consisting of tellurium, sulfur, 
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lead, and gold;— called also hlcuik tellurium^ 
f (Mated teUurivmy hi-telluret qf lead, and nagya- 
gite, Dana. 

TjBL'LU-BOtlS, a, ^ (Chem.') Noting an acid com- 
posed. of two equivalents of oxygen and one of 
tellurium. It nas a bitter, metaUic taste, and 
combines with alkalies. Miller. 

TfiL'Q-TYPE, n. [Gr. afar off, and rfnroff, the 
mark of a blow, an impress.] A printing, elec- 
tric telegraph. Simmonds. 

TJS'LUM, n. [L., a weapon, a dart.'\ The thir- 
teenth or last segment of insects. Maunder. 

TEMEJ^, n. A measure for grain of Tripoli, con- 
taining nearly six gallons, Simmonds, 

TiEM-^lR-A'Rl-Otrs, a. [L. temerarius\ It. ^ Sp. 
temerario; Pr. temeraire. — Perhaps from the 
same root as L. temno, to slight, Wm. Smit?i.'] 

1. Unduly regardless of danger ; unreasona- 
bly adventurous ; foolhardy ; rash. L* Estrange, 

2. Wanting in forethought ; thoughtless; in- 

‘ considerate ; careless ; heedless, [b.] Ray. 

TfiM-^JR-A'RJ-OfJS-LY, ad. Rashly ; without 

heed; thoughtlessly'; inconsiderately. 

f TfiM-^R-A'TION, n. Temerity. Bp. Taylor, 

T5-M£r'1-TY, n. [L. temerifaa ; temere, by 
chance, ra'shly; It. temerith', Sp. temeridad*, 
Fr. tdm4rite.‘\ Excessive or undue boldness ; 
unreasonable contempt of danger; rashness; 
foolhardiness ; precipitancy. 

It is notorious temerity to pass sentence upon grounds un- 
capable of evidence. Siwn o ic. 

Syn,— See Rashness. 

f TfiM'B-ROfJTS, a. Rash. UnceHain Authors. 

TEMTJr, n. A money of account in Algiers, equal 
to about forty cents. Ed. Ency. 

TfiM-PE'AN, a. (Geoq.) Relating to, or like, 
Tempe,’a valley in '^.xessaly; delightful. CXarhe. 

TfiM'PER, v. a. [L. temp&ro ; tempus, time (Gr. 
rtytrei, to cut off ) ; It. temperare ; Sp. temperar; 
Fr. temperer.] \i. tempered ; pp. tempering, 

TEMPERED.] 

1. To mix in due proportion ; to mix so that 
one part qualifies the other ; to qualify. 

I shall temper so 
Tue'cv ••s '"u't V "lOst 

Tj < »ii i‘i!, ‘M' .1 “o fiKKon. 

2. To form by mixing ; to compound. 

The queen, sir, very oft importuned me 

To temper poisons for her. Shdk. 

3. To accommodate ; to adapt ; to suit ; to fit. 

God tempers the wind to the shorn lamb. Steime. 

4. To moderate ; to restrain ; to mollify ; to 
assuage ; to appease ; to pacify ; to soothe. 

"With this she wants to temper angry Jove. 

&, To bring to a proper consistence, 

And temper clay with blood of EngUshxnen. 

6. To bring to a proper degree of hardness 

or elasticity, as a metal, by thrusting it when 
hot into cold water. Boyle, 

7. (M«5.) To modify or equalize, as the tones 
of an instrument, so as to distribute the im- 
perfections as uniformly as possible among the 
mfferent intervals. — See Temperament. 

5. t To rule ; to govern; to manage. Spenser, 

Syn.— See Quadify. 

f Tfiftl^P^IR, V. n. To accord ; to agree. 

Pew men rightly temper with the stais, Shak. 

TfiM'PJgIR, n. 1. Due mixture of different quali- 
ties or components ; state of being tempered. 

Health itself is but a. kind of temper, gotten and vteservBd, 
by a convenient mixture of contrarieties. Jrbuthnet. 

2. Constitution or natural condition of body ; 

temperament. Burnet. 

3. Constitutional frame of mind ; mental dis- 
position or constitution ; humor. 

Remember with what mild 

And gracious temper he both heard and judged. MtUm, 

From nature he [Johnson] had received an uncouth ftgure, 
a diseased constitution, and an irritable temper, Macaulav, 

4. Calmness of mind; moderation; equa- 
nimity; tranquillity; composure. 

Teach me, like thee, in various nature wise. 

To fell with dignity, with temper rise. Pope. 

6. Middle course ; mean or medium. 

The present clergy’s wishes reach no further than that 
vome reasonable ten^per had been used, instead of parini 
so quick. 


6. State to wMch metals, particularly steel, 
are reduced, in respect to hardness or elasticity. 

These needles should have a due temper. Sharp. 

7. Passion ; anger ; irritation. 

This sense does not appear to be authorized by 
the English lexicographers, except some of the re- 
cent ones, as Smart, Craig, &c. But the word is 
often used m this sense in the United States, and 
sometimes m England, as m the following passage : 
“ This admission favors the editor’s opinion that 
Johnson, when the first ebullition of temper had sub- 
sided, felt that he had been unreasonably violent,” — 
John W. Croker, 

8. An alkaline substance, as lime in the 

West Indies, or Wood-ashes in Brazil, used in 
making sugar, for the purpose of clarifying the 
cane-juice. Simmonds. 

Syn.— See dUALiTY, Disposition. 

TJEM'PjpR-A-MfiNT, n. [L. temper am &ifdum ; It. 
ts Sp. ten'tperamento ; Fr. temperament.^ 

1. Constitution; state with respect to the 
mixture of constituents or ingi'edients ; manner 
of adaptation of component parts. 

Bodies are denominated hot and cold in proportion to the 
present temperament of tlmt part of our body to which they 
are applied. LocU. 

Reduced the kingdom to its just state and temperament. 

Hale. 

2. t A middle term reached by mutual con- 
cession ; compromise ; niedinm. Milton. Hale. 

3. Mental constitution ; general state, frame, 
or disposition of the mind; temper. 

K% ch'i-a-te- th** ‘—.here of the educated 

■vk> .<■<•*' .. >. ■> i.'j I -I the sum of our nat- 

un. .'c’l II' . ■.* >c C'. Feuchierslehen, 

4. {Med.) Natural organization of body ; 
bodily constitution ; — formerly supposed to de- 
pend upon the mixture of four humors of the 
body, then generally admitted, — blood, lymph, 
bile', and atrabilis or black bile. Dunglison. 

5. {Mics.) The accommodation or adjustment 

of the imperfect sounds, by transferring a part 
of their defects to the more perfect ones, in or- 
der to remedy, in some degree, the false inter- 
vals of fixed-toned instruments, as the organ, 
harpsichord, piano-forte, &c. Moore, 

Syn. — See Temperature. 

T:fiM-P5R-.\-MfiNT'AL, a. Relating to the tem- 
perament; constitutional, [r.] Brotone. 

T£M'P 51 R-ANCE,«. [L. tew^erantiai It. tempe- 
ranza S'p. tempe^'anena ; Fr. temperance.^ 

1. Moderation, opposed to any improper in- 
dulgence, hut especially to drunkenness and 
gluttony, sobriety; soberness. 

Observe 

The of *oo r^nrh V'- •*'» \percm.ce taught, 

!•' v’.4Uil'o.‘ : a « Milton. 

2. Patience ; calmness ; sedateness ; moder- 
ation of passion ; contentment. 

Ask God for temperance, that’s the appliance only 

Which your disease requires. ShaJe. 

3. t Temperature. 

It [the island] must needs be of subtle and delicate tea^et'- 
once. Shcik. 

Syxu — See ABSTINENCE. 

t tSM'P^JR-AJST-CY, n. Temperance. Udal. 

TJeM'P^R- ATE, a. [L. iemperatus ; It. temperato.'] 

1. Not 'excessive; moderate in degree or in- 
tensity. “Use a fewjoerafe heat.” Bacon. 

2. Not passionate; free from anger or excite- 
ment; sober; dispassionate; calm. 

Such temperate order in so fierce a cause 

Doth want example. Shak. 

3. Moderate in eating and drinking, or in 

self-indulgence ; abstemious. Wisemati. 

Temperate zone. See Zone. 

Syn.— See Abstemious. 

TfiM'P?R-ATE, V. a. To temper, [r.] Pope. 

TJ5 M ' P 5R- ATE-LY, ad. In a temperate manner ; 
moderately ; without excess : — without pas- 
sion : — abstemiously ; without self-indulgence. 

By winds that temperately blow. 

The bark should pass secure and slow. Addison. 

TjEM'PJpR-ATE-NfiSS, n. The quality of being 
temperate; moderateness. Daniel. 

TfeM'P^JR- A-TIVE, a. [L. temperatiims ; It, tem^ 
perativo.J Having power to temper. Granger, 

Tj&\rP|:R-A-TURE, n. fL., It., ^ Sp. tmp&rc^ 
tura ; Fr, temjgeratuTS^ 

1. Constitution or state ; due mixture of 
qualities; composition; quality. 


Memoxy depends upon the conristence and the Unyawa. 
tore of the brain. WaMs. 

2, f Moderation ; freedom from passion. 

In that proud port, which her so goodly graceth, 

Most goodly Umperatwre you may desciy, Spenser, 

3. That modification of heat which is per- 

ceDtihl*^ to the senses, or can be measurea by 
th' *h'*’ ' i-'n cior or pyrometer; the state or 
condition of a body relative to its power of ex^ 
citing the sensation of heat or cold, and pro- 
ducing expansion ; the energy with which the 
heat in a body tends to transfer itself to other 
bodies ; free or uncombined heat ; a definite de- 
gree of sensible heat. Miller, Henry, 

Syn. — Temperature is applied to the atmosphere ; 
temperament to persons or animal bodies. The tem- 
perature of the air ; a man of sanguine, lymphatic, 
choleric, atrabilious, or melancholic temperament, 

TjEM'PJgRED (tgm'perd), p, a, 1. Disposed as to 
the temper. “ Ungently tempered^ Shah, 

2. {Mus,) Regulated as to pitch. Dwight, 

TjSM^P?R-lNG, n, {Metallurgy.) The preparing 
of steel or iron, so as to render them harder or 
softer, as may be required, and which is effected 
by heating the metal and cooling it more or 
less rapidly. Dams, 

TEM'PRST, n. [L. tempesias, a season, a tem- 
pest ; tempus, time; It. tempesthi Sp, temps- 
stad; Fr. tempite. — From Gr. rep, the root of 
ripvui, to cut. Wm. Smith.'] 

1. A violent agitation of the wind, usually 
accempanied with thunder, lightning, rain, hail, 
or snow; a violent storm ; a gale ; a hurricane. 

With clouds and sionns 

A-o-.t* f'r* t'"cvT, frill. nn fr' rr’.lod, 

I ic. •' A.., ■.'i>:'.orp b'‘. Thomson. 

2. A violent commotion; a tumult; great 
perturbation ; turmoil ; disturbance. 

These long storms and tempests of wars. UdaL 

The tempest In my mind 

Does from my senses take all feeling else. Shak. 

Syn. — See Wind. 

t tJbm'P^IST, V* n, [It, tempestare ; Fr. tempiterl] 

1. To storm ; to be tempestuous. Sandys. 

2. To pour a tempest. J3. Jonson. 

TfeM'FJpST, V. a. To disturb as by a tempest, [r.] 

The huge dolphin iempestaiff the main. Fope. 

TEM'PIIST-BEAT'EN (-bs'ta), a. Beaten by a 
tempest or by storms. Dry den, 

t T^;iVI-PjES'T{VB, a. [L. tempestivus ; It, ^ Sp. 
tempestiio.] Seasonable; timely, ScoU, 

tT4IM-P£s'TJVE-LY, ad. Seasonably. Burton, 
t TfeM-P^lS-TlV'l-TY, n, [L. tempestivitas.] Sea- 
sonableness ; timeliness. Browne, 

TjSM'PJgST-TCST, a. 

tempest, as a ship. 

TJeM-P:6ST'LT-OlJS (tera-pSst'yu-'ils), a. [L. tern* 
pestuosus ;* It. iempestoso ; Fr. tempituetea;,] 

1. Abounding in tempests ; very stormy or 
windy. “ High tempestum/s gusts.” S/iak, 

2. Turbulent ; tumultuous ; impetuous. 

Tempesiuoics fortune hath spent all her spite. denser, 

TJiM-PgST'U-oUS-Ly, ad. Turbulently ; as in a 
tempest ; tumultuously ; impetuously. Milton, 

T^M-PEST'U-OyS-NfiSS, n. The state of being 
tempestuous or stormy. Clarke, 

TfeM'PLAR, n. 1. One of a religious military 
order founded in the bemnning of the twelfth 
century by nine French knights for the protec- 
tion of pilgrims visiting the Holy Land, and 
afterwards '’having for its chief object the pro- 
tection of the Holy Sepulchre. P. Oyc. 

SSF" The Templar <9 took their name from the Temple 
at Jerusalem, near whicli they were at first housed. 
They increased rapidly in numbers and power, and 
for more than a hundred and seventy years formed 
the most renowned Christian troops that fought 
against the Infidels in the East. They extended over 
all Europe, although, after the expulsion of the Chris- 
tians from Palestine in 119S, Cyprus became their prin- 
cipal seat. They were finally broken up by Philip 
IV. of France, and Pope Clement V., in 1319. They 
were called also Kmghts Templars, Knights of the 
Temple, and Soldiery of the Temple, P, Cye, 

2. A student at law ; — so called from an iim. 
of court, established in the Temple, a house in 
London, which anciently belonged to the 
Knights Templars. [England.] Pope- 

TfiM'PLATE,^z. {Arch.) A templet. Tomlinson, 
TJBm'PLE n, [L. temphtm ; It. tempioi 


Tost or driven about by a 
Shak, 
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TENABLENESS 


S^»templo*, Yr.tempU, — From Gr. — the 
root of T^jKvo/, to cut.] 

1. A place or a building dedicated to the ser- 
vice of some heathen deity. 

4^ The structure to which this term is applied is 
of comparatively modern date, for the earliest kind 
of temples were open spots xvith a rude altar of earth 
and stones. The Celtic temples were generally circles 
of rude stones. Those of Egypt were formed by mas- 
sive walls and columns, and enclosed one, two, or 
more open courts. Some of the most celebrated Gre- 
cian and Roman temples were those of the Paithenon 
to Minerva) at Athens, of Diana at Ephesus, of Apol- 
o at Delphi, of Jupiter at Olympia, of Venus at Pa- 
phos and at Cythera, and that of the Capitoline Jupi- 
ter at Rome. Brande, Bntton, 

2. The building erected for the worship of 

God by Solomon at J'erusalem, and since sev- 
eral times renewed; — emphatically denomi- 
nated the Temple. _ Brande 

3. The Jewish tabernacle, [r.] 1 Sam. i. 9. 

J8@p-The Hebrews before Solomon could not prop- 
erly be said to have had a temple , yet they did not 
scruple by the temple to describe the tabernacle. Cal- 
met. 

4. A building dedicated to Christian worship ; 
a church. 

What though he made a temple, God’s house? Cliavcer, 

6. One of the two English inns of court, 
called the Inner Temple and the Middle Temple. 

4®* They were so called, because anciently occu- 
pied as the residence of the Kniglits Templars, on the ; 
suppression of which order they were purchased by I 
some professors of the common law, and converted : 
into inns of court. They are called the Inner and I 
Middle Temple, in relation to Essex House, which was ' 
also a part of the house of tlie Templars, and called 
the Outer Temple, because situated without Temple 
Bar. Land, Eney. 

Syn. — See Church. 

TJeM'PLE (tem^pl), n. [L, tempus, time ; It. tern- 
pia, temples j Fr. tempe-l {Anal.') A depres- 
sion on each side of the head, between the fore- 
head and the eye anteriorly and the ear posteri- 
orly : — usually in the plural. Bunglismi. 

The word is said to be derived from the Latin 
tempas, time, because in this part the hair first begins 
to turn white, and to indicate age. Duaighson. 

t tJBM'PLE, V. a. To erect a temple to, or in 
honor of. FeUham. 

TfiM'PLjpT, n. {Arch.) 1. A pattern-plate used 
by artisans, especially for the formation of 

curved works. Tomlinson. 

2. A piece of timber or of stone laid under a 
beam or girder to distribute the weight. Brande. 

T&M'POy n. [It.] {Miis.) Time. Moore. 

!r;6M'PQ-RAL, a. [L. temporalis ; It. temporaU ; 
Sp. temporal*, Fr. temporel.] 

1. Relating to, or measured by, time; en- 
during for a time ; — opposed to eternal. 

AH things which beneath the moon have being 

Axe temporal, and subject to decay, ^penaer. 

2. Pertaining to this world, or to this life ; 

secular ; — opposed to ecclesiastical and to spir- 
itVidl. “ Temporal power.” Sicrft. 

Temporal augment, (^Oreeik Qram.) See Augment. 

Syn.— See Secular. 

TSm^PO-RAL, a. [L. temporalis ; Fr. temporal^ 
Placed at, or relating to, the temples. “ Tem- 
poral bone.” Temporal muscle.” Dunglison. 

TfiM'Pp-RAL, n. Any thing temporal ; a secular 
possession. Rogers. 

TfiM-PO-RAL'l-TYf n. ; pi. temporalities. [L. 
temporalitas, present custom ; Fr. temporalite.’] 

1. {Ejig. Law.) The state or quality of being 
temporary ; — opposed to perpetuity. Bp. Taylor. 

2. f The laity. Sir T. More. 

3. pi. The revenues, tenements, &c., of bish- 
ops, with which their churches are endowed, or 
permitted to be endowed, by the sovereign, and 
in virtue of which they become barons and lords 
of Parliament ; secular possessions. Blackstone. 

TjfeM^Pp-EAI^hY, ad. ‘With respect to time, or 
to this life. Temporally happy.” South. 

T^M'PQ-RAL-NfiSS, n. Quality of being tem- 
poral; secularity; worldliness, [r.] Cotgrwoe. 

TJBM'PO-RAL-Ty, n. Temporality, [b.] V&aX. 

tTfiM-PQ-RA'NJgl-O0S. a. [L. temporanem:\ 
Temporary. Martin. HaUywett. 


T:BM'PQ-RA-RI-LY, ad. For a time. Godtoin. 

t£m'PQ-RA-R[-N2SS, n. The state of being 
temporal y. Johnson* 

TfiM'PQ-RA-Ry, a. [L. iemporarius ; tempus, a 
time ; It.* ^ Sp. temporario ; Fr. temporaire.'\ 
Lasting only for a limited time ; not of long du- 
ration; not permanent; transitory. Barrow. 

Syn. — Temporary characterizes that which lasts 
only for a time, and is opposed to ’permanent ; travsi- 
tory. That which is liable soon to pass away ; transient, 
that winch is of only momentary duration. A tempo- 
rary measuie or office; s. transitory pleasuie; a tian- 
sient or momentary feeling or view ; Jieetmg days. 

TEM-PO-Rl-ZA'TION, n. The act of temporizing. 

Charges of iemporisation and compliance. Johnson. 

TEM'PQ-RIZE, V. n. [It. temporeggiare ; Sp. tern- 
porizar*, Fr. tempoi'iser.'] [i. temporized ; pp, 
temporizing, temporized.] 

1. To delay ; to procrastinate ; to w'ait. 

"Well, you will temporize with the hours. Shdk. 

2. To comply with times and occasions ; to 
conform to circumstances: — to xrim. 

snnr**‘i''eo s- c-mV-'r . 

iJj" ! . A ■ ..» 1* ■ \ M • 1- ‘ . ./i: . /)/' 'ICi, 

3. t To comply; to be influenced. 

The dauphin is too wilful opposite, 

And will not temporize vnth my entreaties. Shak. 

t£m'PO-RIZ-ER, n. [Fr. temporiseur.'\ One who 
temporizes or complies with the time or occa- 
sion ; a trimmer ; a timeserver. Burton. 

Syn. — See Timeserver. 

TfiM'PQ-RIZ-jNG, p. a. Complying with the time 
or occasion; timeserving. 

TEM'PO-RIZ-ING, n. A yielding to, or compli- 
ance with, the time or occasion. Rolland. 

T£m'PO-RIZ-1NG-LY, ad. In a temporizing man- 
ner ; *Ly temporizing. Clarke. 

TJ&M'PO-RO-FA'CIAL (-shal), a. [L. tempus, 

t&mporis, the temples, and facies, the face.] 
(.'I Pcrtr.ininc to the temple and to the face. 

“ r>'ij,por'j-f'iCi(iIi\Qi\o<.** Dunglisoti. 

TjfiMPT (tSmt), V. a. [L. tento, tempto, to try, to 
tempt ; tendo (Gr. Ttivu), to stretch ; It. tentare ; 
Sp. tentar ; Fr. teider."] [z. tempted ; pp. tempt- 
ing, TEMPTED.] 

1. To try ; to prove ; to put to trial ; to test. 

** God did tempt Abraham.” Ge7i. xxii. 1. 

He staid his hand, and gan himself advise 

To prove his sense, and tempt her feigned truth. Spenser. 

2. To attempt ; to venture on ; to essay. 

Ere leave be given to tempt the nether skies. Dryden. 

3. To entice or solicit to ill ; to incite by pre- 
senting inducements of pleasure or advantage. 

Evetv man is tempted when ho is drawn away of his own 
lust and enticed. James i. 14. 

My Lady Grey tempts him to this harsh extremity. Shak. 

4. To provoke ; to incite ; to instigate. 

Tempt not the brave and needy to despair. Bryden. 

6. To solicit or draw ; to induce ; to allure. 

^ . ■ ' e* •uv" Msl, 

\\ b'.‘ i 'i 'v - •£ . rn : « ». • ’ . . t Milton. 

Syn,— See Allure, Try. 

TfiMPT- A-BlL'l-TY (tSmt-si-hire-te), n. The qual- 
ity of Seing temp’table. Coleridge* 

TfiMPT'A-BLE (tSmt'^-bl), a. That may be 
tempted ; liable to temptation. Swift. 

TEMP-TA'TION (tem-ta'sh^n), n. [L. tentatio ; 

It. tentazione ; Sp. tentacion ; Fr. tentation."] 

1, The act of tempting, or the state of being 
tempted ; enticement or solicitation to evil. 

“ Lead us not into temptation.** Lcrd*s Prayer. 

All temptation to transgress repel. Milton. 

When . . . you are led into iempiattims, prayer is the thread 
to bring you out ot this labyrinth. Jhtppa* 

2. That by which one is tempted ; allurement. 

Dare to be great without a guilty crown; 

View it, and lay the bright temptation down. Dryden. 

Syn. — See Allurement. 

TjpMP-TA^TIpN-LESS, a. Having no tempta- 
tion or motive- [r.] Mammond. 

T:|lMP-TA'TI0ys (-shus), a. That temp'is; tempt- 
ing, [Local, Eng.] * Wright. 

T^MPT'ER (tfimt'er), n. One who tempts ; one 
who solicits or entices to ill ; — emphatically the 
infernal solicitor to evil; Satan. |: 


The tempter or the tempted, who sins most? Shoik, 

She ’s now the tempter to ensnare his heart. Dryden. 
To this high mountain’s top the tempter brought 
Our Saviour. Milton. 

TfiMPT'JNG (t5mt'ing),j9. a. That tempts. Shak. 

TEMPT'{NG-LY (tSmt'jng-le), ad. So as to tempt 
or entice ; enticingly. Sir T. Herbert, 

T&MPT'ING-nMiSS, n. The quality or state of 
being tempting. Clarke. 

tSmPT'R^iSS (tSm'tres), w. She that tempts. Ford. 

TjQMSE (tSms), n. [Fr. tamis ; tamis&r, to sift.] 
A sieve ; — written also terns, and tempse. [Ob- 
solete, or Local, Eng.] Tusser* Todd* 

t£mSE (terns), a. Sifted; as, ** Tbm^e-bread.” 

T^IMSE'-BRfiAD (tems'br€d), ? Bread made 

TfiMSED'-BRfiAD (temst'brgd), > of finely-sifted 
flour, [r.] South. Bailey. 

t TJ&M'U-LENCE, > temulmtial\ Drunken- 

t TEM'U-LfiN-CY, ) ness ; inebriation, BuUokar. 

t TfiM'U-LJ^NT, a. [L, temulentus.] Inebriated ; 
intoxicated ; drunk. Baihy* 

t TJBM'y-LfiNT-JVB, a. Drunken. Junius. 

TJEN, a. [M. Goth, iaihun ; A. S, tyn, ten ; 
Frs. tian ; Dut. tien ; Old Ger. zehun, ssin ; Ger. 
zehn; Dan. ii; Sw. tio •, Icel. tin. — Gv.Sisa; 
L. decern*. It. died*, Sp. diez\ Fr. dix. — The 
origin of Ger. zehen, zehn, L. decern, is best ex- 
plained by the Old Ger. and M. Goth, tai hund 
or hend ; that is, the old article ihai, the, and 
hand, hend, hands, both the hands or ten fin- 
gers, by which they numbered or counted, as 
children still do. Jakel. — Tooke thinks it is 
the past partible of A. S. tynan, to enclose, to 
encompass. He observes, It is in the highest 
degree probable that all numeration was origi- 
nally performed by the fingers, the usual resort 
of the ignorant, for the number of the fingers is 
still the utmost extent of numeration. The 
hands doubled, closed, shut in, include and con- 
clude all number, and might therefore well be 
denominated tyn or ten**"] Nine and one ; twice 
five. 

4^ Ton is a proverbial number, used indefinitely 
for a great many ; as, “ITen times the gift.” Dryden, 

TJSN, n. 1. The number of nine and one. Shak, 

2. A symbol representing ten units ; as 10. 

II TEN-A-bIl'J-TY, n. Tenableness. Forster. 

II T£N'A-BLE [t6n'a-bl, W. P. J. E, F. K. Sm. R. 
Wb. ; tshia-bl, S. Ja. Nares\ a. [Fr. tenable ; 
tenir (L. teneo), to hold.] That may be held, 
maintained, or defended ; defensible. 

The town was strong of itself, and wanted no industry to 
tbrtify and make it tenable. Bacon. 

4^ “ The quantity of e, in the first syllable of this 
word, and its lelatives tenet, tenor, and tenure, is one 
of the most puzzling difficulties of pronunciation. 
How differently this letter is pronounced by difierent 
speakers, may be gathered from a view of those ortho- 
epists who have marked the quantity ot the vowels: — 

Sheridan, te'na-ble, te'nct, ten'or, te'nure. 

Kenrick, ten'a-ble, ten''ct, ten'or, ten'ure. 

Hares, te'na-ble, ten'or, ten'ure. 

As%, te'narble, te'net, ten'or, ten'ure. 

Scott, tcn'a-ble, te'net, ten'or, te'nure. 

Bntick, te'na-ble, ten'et, ten'or, ten'ure. 

Perry, ten'a-ble, ten'et, ten'or, ten'ure. 

W. Johnston, te'na-ble, te'net, ten'or, te'nure. 

Bucfuxnan, ten'a-ble, ten'or, ten'ure. 

Fry, te'na-ble, ten'et, ten'or, te'nure. 

Smith, te'net, 

Elphinston. — ten'or. — 

“Prom this survey of our dictionaries, we find 
them uniform only in the word tenor. They are 
nearly equally divided on the word tenet •, and, U 
similitude were to decide, it would be clearly in favor 
of the short vowel, in this word as well as in tenor. 
They are both Latin words, and both have the vowel 
short in the original. This, however, is no ret'ison, 
with those who understand the analogy of English 
pronunciation, (for tremor, minor, &c., have the first 
vowel short in Latin,) but it sufficiently shows the 
partiality of the ear to the short vowel in words of 
this form, as is evident in the word tenant.” Walker, 

The following table exhibits a view of the pronun- 
ciation of tenaUe, tenet, and tenure., by the principal 
English orthoepists subsequent to Walker : — 



TlSN'A-BLE-NfiSS, n. Tenability. Ash 
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TENACE 


TENDBAC 


TEN'AOE, n. In whist, the possession by a 
player of the best and third-best cards, he being 
the last player, and the opponent being obliged 
to lose the fast trick, whatever card of the suit 
may be played. Koyle, 

T5-NA^CIOys (te-na'shus), a, [L. tenax^ tft7iacts ; 
teneOi to hold ; It. tenace ; Sp, t&t\az ; Fr. tenaceJ] 

1. Holding fast or tight ; — used with of, 

hndsor **» *o ho •■o *rr{a* 70 ‘*,'‘ o/'hisbit<‘ he 
y.’I no- •rl\ o or .'i '.'<•(! I ' o i\ ■ . i.' - teeih meet .muI tlie 
uo«oc't'(‘k Ihuell. 

He is fe7iacibus of Ms own property. 

2. Able to retain ; retaining ; retentive. 

The memory in some is very tenacious. Locke, 

3. Adhesive or cohesive ; glutinous ; viscous. 

The WAX is a ductile, ienuicious paste. PaXey, 

4. Niggardly j close-fisted. Ainsworth, 

5. Obstinate; stubborn; opinionative. 

Tjp-NA'CIOyS-Ly (te-na'slius-le), ad. In a tena- 
cious manner ; 'adhesively*. Glaimll, 

TJg-NA^CIOyS-NjESS (te-na'shys-nSs), n. The qual- 
ity of being tenacious ; tenacity. Seay'ch. 

TJP-NA 9'1-TY (te-n'ds^c-ty), n. [L. tenadtas ; It. 
tenatntb . ; Sp. tenacidad ; ^ Fr. tenadte.'] The 
state or the quality of being tenacious ; adhe- 
siveness or cohesiveness, Broicne, 

TJE~J\rAC^U~L&'M, n, [L., an instrument for 
holding.J (iSu7’ff,) Ain instrument consisting of 
a fine hook attached to a handle, which is 
thrust through the parietes of a blood-vesselj to 
draw it out, so as to be tied. Dmxglison, 

t TfiN'A-CY, n. [Low L. tmada ; from L. teneo^ 
to hold.] * Tenacity ; tenaciousness. Bat'row. 

TEJ^AILLE (t$-nal'), ??. [Fr., a pair of tongs, a 
tmailU*, i&nir (L. teneo)^ to hold.] (For^.) A 
low work in the ditch between two bastions, 
covering the curtain. Stocqiieler, 

TE^TAILLOJr (te-nal'y3n), n, [Fr.] {Foit.) A 
kind of outwork formerly appended to the 
ravelin. Stocqueler. 

T£N'AN-CY, n. [Low L. ienenda ; L. tmeOi to 
hold ; Spl tm&nda,'] (Lato.) State of a tenant ; 
the holding, or the mode of holding, an estate : 
— ^in old English law, a house of habitation, or 
a place to live in, held of another. Biix'rlll, 

TfiN'ANT, n, [Fr., from Unir (L. teneo)f to hold.] 

1. (Law.) One who holds or possesses lands 

or tenements by any kind of title, either in fee, 
for life, for years, or at will ; one who has tem- 
porary possession and use of lands or tenements 
which are the property of another;— the cor- 
relative of landlord, BurriU. 

Hi* cheerful tenants bless their yearly toil. 

Yet to their lord owe more than to the soil. Pope. 

2, One having possession of any place ; a 
dweller ; an occupant ; a resident. 

The bear, rough tenant of these shades. Thomson. 

Tenant in eapitSy {FeufM & Old Eng, Law.) tenant 
in chief; one who held immediately under the king, 
in right of his crown and dignity. — Tenant by the 
curtesy, (Late.) one who, on the death of his wife 
seized of an estate of inheritance, after having by her 
issue born alive and capable of inheriting her estate, 
holds the lands and tenements for the term of his 
life. After the birth of the issue, and before the death 
of the wife, he is called tenant by the curtesy initiaie ; ‘ 
after the death of the wife, tenant by the ciartesy con- I 
summate,— Tenant in doioer, a woman who holds the i 
third part of the lands and tenements of which her 
deceased husband was seized, for the term of iier life, 
as her dower. Bumll, 

Tto'ANT, V, a, [f. tenanted ; pp. tenanting, 
TENANTED.] To hold or occupy as a tenant. 

Sir Boger’s estate is tenanted by persons who have served 
him, or his ancestors. Addison, 

TfiN'ANT-A-BLE, a. That may be held or occu- 
pied by atenant ; fit to be tenanted. StickWtig. 

TfeN'ANT-A-BLE-N:gSS, n. The state or the 

quality of being tenantable. Ash, 

TfiNT^ANT-LfiSS, a. Having no tenant. 

I<eav6 not the mansion so long tenantJess, Shak, 

TfiN'ANT-RY, n, 1. The body of tenants ; ten- 
ants* collectively. iSwoa:. 

2, Tenancy ; the state of a tenant. Bidl&y, 

TtlN' ANT-SOUL, n. A soul occupying the body. 

Waf^ts, 
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TISNCR, n, jXi, ^ It. 'hft- 
ca.] (iipA.) A fish of the 
genus Tinea, allied to the 
carp, but having smaller 
scales, and a shorter dor- 
sal fin. Yarrell. 

TEND, V. a. [L. atte7ido. — T^ch, 

Contracted from attmd,) \i, tended ; pp, tend- 
ing, TENDED.] 

1. To watch ; to guard ; to protect ; to attend ; 
to accompany ; to take care of. 

He led a rural life, and had command 

O’er oil the shepherds who about those vales 

Tended their numerous docks. Lryden. 

Jeoly had been sick for three months; in all which time I 
tended him ... as if he had been my brother. Dampxer, 

2, To be attentive to ; to mind. 

TJnsucked of lamb or kid that tend their play. Milton, 

3, To turn or swing round, as a ves- 

sel, when at single anchor, or moored by the 
head in a tide-way, at the beginning of the 
flood or ebb. Mar. Did. 

4. (Old Eng. Law.) To tender. Cowell, 

t£nd, u. 7X, [From atte7id.’] 

1. To attend ; to wait ; to be attendant. 

Was he not companion with the riotous knights 

That tend upon my fiither? Shak. 

Threefold vengeance tend upon your steps. Shak. 

2. f To await; to expect. 

The bark is ready, and the wind at help; 

The associates tend, Shak. 

3. To attend ; to mind ; — followed by to. 

Tend to the master’s wMstle. Shdk. 

TEND, t). 71, [Gr. Tf/i/ft), to stretch ; L. texxdo, to 
extend, to tend ; It. tendere, to tend ; Fr. texidre.) 

1. To move in a certain direction ; to incline. 

To these abodes our deet Apollo sends: 

Here Dordanus was bom, and hither tends. Lryden. 

2. To be directed to any end, aim, or purpose. 

The laws of our religion tend to the universal happiness of 

mankind. ^ TilloUorf, 

Many times, that which we ask would, if it should be 
granted, be worse tor us, and perhaps tend to our destruc- 
tion. Hammond. 

fTfiN'DANOE, n, 1. Attendance; care; state 
of expectation. So long teTtdafxce,** Spemer. 

2. Persons in attendance ; attendants. 

His lobbies fill with tendance. Shak. 

3. The act of tending ; care ; oversight. 

They at her coming sprung, 

And, touched by her fair tendance, gladUer grew. Milton. 

t t£n'D?NCE, 7^. Tendency. Kariris. 

TfiN'D?N-CY, n. The act of tending; inclina- 
tion ; propensity ; direction ; drift ; aim ; course. 
The tendencies and inclinations of body and spirit. Watts. 

These opinions are of so little moment, that, like motes in 
the sun, their tendencies are Uttle noticed. Locke, 

Syn, — fnchnation denotes the first movement 
towards an object ; tendency, a continued inclination. 
Inclination or tendency to good or evil ; propenstty to 
evil ; tendency of an opinion ; inclination of a person ; 
drift of a discourse ; aim of an author ; direction of 
afikirs ; course of events ; free or full scope. 

Tj&N'DJlR, a. [Gr. rlpfjv ; rslpto (L. te9'o), to rub, 
to wear away ; L. texier ; It. tenero ; Sp. tiex'no ; 
Fr. texidre. — W. tgner^ 

1. Easily impressed, oroken, or injured ; soft ; 
not firm or strong. “ The tender grass.” Milto7i. 

To satisfy the desolate and waste ground, and to cause the 
bud of the tender herb to spring £>rth. Job xxacviii. 27. 

2. Easily pained ; very sensible to pain. 

Our bodies are not naturally more tender than our fkces; 
but, by being less exposed to the air, they become less able 
to endure it. LBstrange, 

3. Delicate ; effeminate ; not hardy ; soft. 

The tender and delicate among you. Levt. xxviii. fit). 

Their minds were so mollified that they forgot their 

former fierceness, and became most lender. Spenser. 

4. Young ; weak; feeble ; as, “ Tender age.” 

Infant minds their tender voices try, Covley, 

5. Susceptible of the softer passions, as love 
or pity ; compassionate ; kind ; sympathetic ; 
pitiful; affectionate; — gentle; mild; lenient. 

The r4ord is good to all, and hts tender mercies are over 
all his works. Ps. cxiv. 9. 

Your tears a heart of flint 
Might tender make. Spenser. 

6. Expressive of the softer passions. 

Oft would his voice the silent valley charm. 

Till lowing oxen broke the tender song. Hammond, 

7. Exciting kind concern or regard; precious* 

His life *8 as tender to me os my soul. Shak. 

8. Careful not to injure ; — used with of. 

As I have been tender of every particular person’s reputa- 
tion, so 1 have taken care not to give otfcnce. Tdlotson. 


9. Apt to cause pain ; difficult to treat of. 

In thn* r.-c fender nrd rr pleasing, break the ice by 

so n . ' * *0 i. < re » a’ o o f=s crlv. ” 


Syn. — See Affectionate. 

TEN^DgR, r. a. [L. tendo% Fr. tendre. — See 
Tend.] [i. tendered ; pp. tendering, ten^ 

DERED-] 

1. To offer; to present for acceptance. 

I crave no more than hat your highness offered; 

Nor will you tender less. Shak. 

2. t To hold ; to esteem ; to regard; to value. 

“ Tender yourself more dearly.” SkaJe. 

Syn, — See Offer, 

T]&ND'Jg:R, n. 1. One who tends ; an attendant. 

2. A car or wagon attached to a locomotive- 
o^giro. a'-d convoyin-frcl and water.SfmJWwicfa. 

3. Vu o.kv; !’ ’i):<)p{ ^,.1 lor acceptance. 

Thou mak’st some tender of my life. Shak. 

Our tendeis of duty every now and then miscarry. Addison. 

4. That which is offered, as money. *'In 
France, silver is the legal texider.’’ SimmoTfids. 

5. (Naut.) A small vessel that attends on a 

laiger one, to supply her with stores, convey 
intelligence, &c. Mar. Diet, 

6. (Laic.) An offer of a sum of money in 

satisfaction of a debt or claim, by producing 
and showing the amount to the creditor, or 
party claiming, and expressing verbally a will- 
ingne.ss to pay it. BurriU. 

Tender of issue, (Law.) a form of words in a plead- 
ing, by which a party offers to refer the question raised 
upon It to the appropriate mode of decision. JBumJl 

T£n'D5R-HEART'?D, a. Of a soft, compassion- 
ate disposition ; affectionate ; compassionate ; 
kind; gentle. 

Be ye . . tender-hearted, forgiving one another, even as 
God ibr Chnst’s sake hath iorgiven you. Eph, iv. SSt, 

TiEN'DJpR-HEART'gD-LY, ad. With compas- 
sion ; compassionately.* Scott, 

T£n;d?;R-HEART'J5D-NESS, n. The quality of 
being tender-hearted ; a tender or compassion- 
ate disposition. Sh&>'i,Dood, 

fTEN'D^R-HfiFT'^D, a. Moved or heaving 
with tenderness ; tender-hearted. Shak, 

T^N'D^R-LING, 7x. 1. One made tender by too 
much kindness ; a fondling. Harrison, 

2. The first horns of a deer. Johnson. 

TBN'DJglE-LQiN, n, A tender part of beef situated 
immediately over the kidneys. Wyman, 

TjSN^D^IE-LY, ad. In a tender manner; mildly ; 
gentlj’. “Take her up tenderly,** Hood, 

TEN'D®R— MIND'^D, a. Compassionate. Shak, 

TEN'DJg:R-M5l>THED (-mbfltlid), a. Having a 
tender mouth, as a horse. Clarke, 

TEN'DpE-NfiSS, n. 1, The state or the quality 
of being tender ; susceptibility of impression. 

The hardness, tenderness, moisture, or dryness of the 
fibres [of flesh]. Arbuthnot, 

2. The state of being easily hurt ; soreness. 

“ The tmder7\ess of a woimd.*^ Berkley, 

3. Susceptibility of the softer passions; — 
compassion ; kindness ; affection ; benevolence ; 
love ; gentleness ; mildness ; humanity. 

With what a graceful tmderrms he loves 1 Addison, 

She did, with singular care and tenderness, intend the edu^ 
cation of Philip and Ifljargaret, JSouion. 

4. Cautious care ; caution ; carefulness. 

A great tenderness of reputation. Gov, of due Tongas, 

6. Softness or pathos of expression. 

The tondemess of Otway. SheraUme, 

Syn-— See Affection, Benevolence, Love, 
Mildness. 

TJfiND'jNG, n. Inclination; drift; tendency. Sm, 

TJBN'Dr-NOtJs, a. [It. ^ Sp. tendinoso ; Fr. ten* 
dineuA.) Pertaining to, containing, or consist- 
ing of, tendons; sinewy. “Nervous and ten- 
dinovs parts.” Wiseman, 

t TfiND"M?NT, n. Attendance ; care. Bp, HalL 

Tj&N'DON, n. [Gr. r^vtav ; rsivia (L, tendo), to 
stretch, to extend; It. tendine ; Sp. ^'Fx,tendon^ 
{A7iai.) A white cord composed of very close 
p'lrnllel fibres, attached at one end to a bone, 
and, at the other, to a muscle ; a sinew. 

Th? tendons must be considered as so many cords fbrinma* 
niitUng the motion of muscles to the bones. JkmgSstm, 

T^IN'DRAC, «. [Fr.] SeeTBNREO, SmelHe^ 
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TjSN'DEjL. [Fr. imdrcn ; Umr (L, Uned)y to 
hold.] (JBo^.) A thread-shaped part, or slender 
branch, resembling a runner, but used for 
climbing. Gray. 

flgg* “ It !s either a branch, as in the Virginia 
creeper, or a part of a leaf, as in the pea.” Gray* 

tJBn^DRIL, a. Clasping or climbing by a tendril, 
or as by a tendril. “ Tendril hops.” Dyer, 

TfiN'DRY, n. An offer ; a tender, [r.] Beylin, 

t*T^;-NJEB'RI-COSB, a. [L. tenebricosus,'] Ten- 
ebrous; dark; gloomy. Bailey, 

TEN-lg-BRiF^IC, a, [L. tenebrce^ darkness, and 
facio, to make.] Causing darkness. Burns, 

T^-]gi-BR!F'I-COtys, a, Tenebrific. Addison, 

T^l-NE'BRl-OtJs, a. Gloomy; tenebrous. Young, 

T£N-5-BR0SE', a. Dark ; tenebrous. Ash, 

T:eN-^:-BROS'I-TY, n, [Fr. ten^brosHe,] Dark- 
ness ; gloominess ; gloom. Burton, 

T:£N'35-BR0&S, a. [L. ieoiebrosus ; tenebrce^ dark- 
ness, shades ; It. ^ Sp. tenehroso ; Fr. Unehrevx^ 
Dark ; gloomy ; dusky ; caliginous. Hawes, 

T:gN'5-BROUS-NESS, n, Tenebrosity. Clarke, 

t£H'^J5-M:eNT, n. [Low L. tenemejifum ; L. te~ 
neOf to hold ; Fr. tenement, ten7iement.'] 

1, A house ; a dwelling ; a building for habi- 
tation or residence. Locke, 

2. {Law,^ Any thing of a permanent nature 
that may be held, as land, rents, &c. Burrill, 

The party holding the land Is called tenant; the thing 
holden, renement, the mode of holding, tenure. Brcm.de. 

Tenement, although m its vulgar acceptation it 
is only applied to houses and other buildings, yet in 
its original, proper, and legal sense, it signifies every 
thing that may be holden, provided it be of a perma- 
nent nature, whether it be of a substantial and sensi- 
ble, or of an unsubstantial, ideal kind. Blaekstone, 

Syn. — A house is a distinct dwelling ; a tenement 
IS either a whole house or only a part of a house 
appropriated to a separate famuy. One house may 
have two or more tenements, A large house ; a snug 
tenement, 

TjfiN-5-MfiNT'AL, a. That is, or may be, held 
by tenants, as land. Blaokstone, 

TilN-jg-MfiNT'A-RY, a. Tenemental. Spelman, 

TfiN'TJI-MfiNT-HOtySE, n, A building having 
tenements occupied by poor families. Am, Cyo, 

fTfiN'JgNT, n. See Tenet. 

fT^-NER^l-TY, n. [L. teneritas,] The state of 
being tender; tenderness. Ainsworth, 

n. [Gr. Ttivs<rfi6s ; tsoko, to stretch, 
to strain; L. ienesmos,!! (^Med,) Frequent, 
painful, and ineffectual desire to go to stool ; 
— one of the chief symptoms of inflammation 
of the membrane which lines the digestive tube, 
or of dysentery. Dunglison, 

tJBn'ET [tSn'et, W, P. J. E, Sm, R. Wh , ; ts'net, 
jS. Ja , K , ; tSn'et or ts^net, F . — See Tenable], 
n. |X. tenet, he holds.] An opinion, princi- 
ple, doctrine, or dogma, held to be true. 

The doctri&es, tenets, and determinations of the holy Ro- 
man and tJuiversal Ghuich. State xHals. 

The tenets of the most learned and virtuous of the dis- 
'senters, and the greatest divines of this country. Knox. 

If several held it, It was called their tenent 
[L., they hold], a pedantry which no one would ven- 
ture to follow at present.” Smart, 

Syn.— See Doctrine, Principle. 

T^N'FOLD, a. Ten times increased. 

Fire kindled into Unfold rage. JBUon. 

TE'N1-c5Id, a. [L. tcenia, a tape-worm.] Resem- 
bling, or pertaining to, tape-worms. Clarke, 

TfeN'NANT-lTE, n, (Min,) An arsenical sulphu- 
ret of* copper apd iron, of a blackish, lead-gray, 
or iron-black color;— -so named in honor of 
Smithson Tennant, Dana, 

T^N'NfS, n. [From. Fr. tenez, take it ; tenir (L. 
ieneo), to hold. Skinn&r.) A game in which a 
ball is driven to and fro, by several persons 
striking it alternately, either with the palm of 
the hand, naked, or covered with a thick glove, 
or with a small bat, called a racket, held in the 
•hand, the aim being to keep the ball in motion 
as long as possible without allowing it to fall to 
file ground. P. Cyc, 


t T^N'NIS, V, a. To drive, as a tennis hull, Spenser, 

Tj&N'NlS~BALL, n, A ball used to play the game 
of tennis with. * Shak. 

TEN'NIS— COURT, n, A place or court for play- 
ing the game of tennis in. Dry den. 

« Tennis-courts were divided by a line sti etched 
in the middle, and the players, standing on each side 
with their rackets m their hands, were required to 
strike the ball over this line.” P, Cyc, 

T:en'-O*-0L0CK, n, (Bot.) A perennial plant or 
weed'with a bulbous, fibrous root. Farm, Ency, 

TEN'QN, n. [Fr. tenon ; (L. teneo), to hold.] 

(Ccirp,) A projection cut on the end of a piece 
of timber to fit into a corresponding cavity, or 
mortise, cut in another piece of timber, for 
joining them. Tomlinson, 

TjEN'QR, n, [L. tenor ; teneo, to hold ; It. tenore ; 
Sp. 'tenor ; Fr. teneurl\ 

1. Continued or general run or currency; 
course ; constant mode ; continuity. 

Does not the whole tenor of the divine law positively re- 
q[uurc humiHty and meekness of all men? Sprat. 

fl.<» oro', «■(»«■- V-I* of 
''tpi. • e - / «!■ . . Gray. 

2. General course or drift of meaning ; sense 
contained; purport; import; meaning. 

Close attention to the tenor of the discourse. Locke. 

3. [Fr. tenor,'] (Mus,) The highest natural 
male voice : — the part performed by the high- 
est kind of natural male voice the person 
or instrument performing the tenor. Dwight, 

jOg^The tenor was formerly the plain song, or 
principal part, and it donves its name because it held 
(L. teneo, to hold) or sustained the ah, point, sub- 
stance, or meaning of the whole cantus. It appears 
that the present practice of giving the air to the 
soprano, or treble, had its rise m ihe theatre. Moore, 

4. (Law.) The exact copy of a tvriting, pur- 

suing the course of its words as they succeed 
oue another ; — the true intent and meaning of 
an instrument. Burrill. 

T|;-N’6t'Q-MY, n, [Gr, rivuv, a tendon, and 
riiivu, to cut.] (Surg.) The operation of divid- 
ing a tendon. Dunglison, 

Tto'P^lN-NY, a, Valued at tenpence. Swift, 

n, A game with ten pins ; ninepins. 
— See Kinepins. BaUiweU, 

TJEN'Rfic, n, (Zoul.) An animal of the family 
TalpidtB, and genus Centetes, found in Mada- 

g iscar, resemming the hedgehog, but differing 
om it in having small cutting teeth, in being 
covered with spiny bristles intermixed with silky 
hair.s, and in not being able to roll itself up so 
completely in a ball. Baird. 

The silky tearec (Centetes setosus) is the largest 
of the species, measuring from ten to twelve inches 
from the tip of the nose to the rump. Baird, 

t£nse, n. [L. tempus, time, tense ; It. tempo ; 
Sp. tiempo; Fr. temps,'] (Cfram.) A particular 
form or modification of a verb, which defines 
the time at which an action is conceived as 
taking place. Murray. 

The tenses are to 'ri-k f'r* r-*''-inTt, p’*s*. ntii 
cither indefinitely, -i * 1 ' : . » v i >.*«• \- bti- i "d 
die, or end, or else denniteiy lu /eteience to such distinc- 
tions. jSdiris. 

Tense, being the distinction of time, might 
seem to admit only of the p: esent, past, and future ; 
but to mark it more accurately, it is made to consist 
of SIX variations. Murray, 

T!ENSE, a. [X. tensus ; tendo, to stretch ; It. teso ; 
Sp. tieso ; Fr. iendu.] Drawn tight ; stretched ; 
tight ; not lax or loose ; rigid. Holder, 

T^NSEXy, ad. In a tense manner. Fercival. 

TjENSE'NIlSS, n. The state of being tense. Sharp, 

t£n-SJ-bIL'1-TY, n. The state or the quality of 
being tensible; tensility. %Iaunder, 

tSn'SJ-BLE, a. Capable of being extended or 
drawn out; tensile; ductile. Bacon, 

TEN'SJLE (tSn'sil), a, 1. Capable of being ex- 
tended or drawn out; tensible. Bacon, 

2. Pertaining to tension. TomUnson, 

TEN-STl^I-TY, n. The state or the quality of 

being tensile ; tensibility. More. 

TEN'SIQN (tSn'shttn), n. [L. tensio ; tendo, tenr 
$m, to stretch ; It. tensione ; Sp. ^ Fr. tendon,] 
1, Act of stretching or drawing tight. Bolder, 


2. State of being stretched or drawn tight. 

still are the subtile strings in tension found, 

Like those of lutes, to just proportion wound. JBlaekmore, 
The string which is constantly kept in a state of tension 
will vibrate on the slightest impulse. Knox. 

3. The stretching, or the degree of stretching, 
to which a timber, or other material, is sub- 
jected in the direction of its length. Tomlinson, 

4. (Physics,] A peculiar, abnormal, con- 

strained condition of the particles of bodies, 
arising from the action of antagonistic forces, 
in which they endeavor to return to their natu- 
ral state ; a certain degree or amount of forced 
variation in the particles of bodies from their 
normal state. Faraday, 

TfiN 'SI-TY, 71. The state of being tense. Ec, Rev. 

TfiN'SlVE, a. [L. tendo, tensus, to stretch.] 
Tending to stretch or to contract ; giving a sen- 
sation of stiffness or contraction, [b.,] 

A tensive pain from distension of the parts. Flayer. 

Ti^N'SOR, 71, [L. tendo, to stretch.] (Anat^ A 
muscle which stretches some part. Dunglison, 

t TfiN'SURE (ten'sliur), n. [L. tensura,] A stretch- 
ing or straining ; tension. Bacon, 

TfiNT, n. [L. tentorium ; tmdo, tensus, to stretch*. 
It. tenda ; Sp. ti&nda\ Fr. tentei] 

1. A movable lodging-place made of canvas, 
or other material, and extended upon poles ; a 
pavilion ; as, A soldier’s te7it,^* 

There pitched his tents^ and there resolved to stay. Bryden, 

2. [L. tento, to try.] (Surg.) A small roll, 

usually of lint, of a cylindrical or pyramidal 
shape, introduced into wounds and deep ulcers, 
to prevent them from closing before they are 
filled up from the bottom. Dunglison, 

3. t Attention; notice; heed; regard. 

See yo take tent to this, and ken your mother. JS. Jbnson, 

TENT, 71, [Sp. tmto, deep-colored, from L. tingo, 
tinctus, to dye.] A Spanish red wine chiefly 
from Malaga and Gallicia. Brands, 

Rich canary, with sherry and tent superfine. Old Ballad. 

TfiNT, V. n. p. TENTED ; pp, TENTING, TENTED.] 
To lodge as in a tent ; to tabernacle. Shak. 
t£nt, V, a, 1. To search as with a tent ; to probe. 

I *11 observe his looks, 

I *11 tent him to the quick. ^ak, 

2. To open with a surgical tent. Wiseman. 

3. To attend to ; to heed; to guard : — to hin- 
der; to prevent. [Local, Eng.J BalUwell. 

TfiN'TA-CLE, 71, [L. tento, to feel, to touch ; It. 

tentacoto ; Fr. tentaculer] (Zobl.) A feeler or 
organ of touch, as of snails, &c. Brande. 

JSGg*- Tliis term is used by Savigny in a restricted 
sense, to signify the elongated, filiform, inarticulate 
appendages of the mouth of anellidans ; but it is also 
applied to all appendages, whether jointed or not. 
whlch are used as instruments of exploration and 
prehension. Brande, 

TEJV'-TJc^U-Lt^M,a.; gl.T.Ejy^TXcfv~Z'4’ [Low 
ti.] (Zobl.) A tentacle. Kirby. 

TJgIN-TAC'y-LAR, a. Relating to tentacles- Kirby. 

TJpN-TAc'U-LAT-jpD, a. Having tentacles, as 
certain animals. Clarke. 

TEN-TA0-y-LtF'?R-0(3’S, a. [Low L. teniacu- 
han, a tentacle, and f&ro, to bear.] Bearing 
tentacles; tentaculated. Clarke. 

t TENT'A^tE, n. An encampment. Drayton. 

TjpN-TA'TIQN, 71. [L, tentaUo.] Trial; tempta- 
tion. ” The violence of tentationJ* [r.] Bp. BaU. 

TjBn'ta-tIve, a, [It. Sp. tentaUvo, from L. 
tento, to try ; Fr. tetitcaif.] Making trial or ex- 
periment; trying; essaying; experimental. Ball. 

TfeN'TA-Tl VB, n, [Fr.] An essay ; a trial. Temple. 

TEN'TA-TIve-IjY, ad. In a tentative manner ; 
by trial or experiment. For. Qu. Rev. 

TJ&NT'JglD, a. Covered, or furnished, with tents. 
Engaged in tented fields, and rolling floods. Addison, 

Ti&N'T^R, n. [L. tendo, tentus, to stretch.] A 
machine, or frame- work, with hooks for stretch- 
ing cloth, &c. ; a tenter-hook. Martin, 

To he on the txnters or tenter-hooTcs, to be on the 
stretch, in difficulties, or in suspense. Ruddbras. 

T£n'T®K, V. a. To hang or stretch on tenters. 

“ Leather or cloth is tentered,** Bacon, 
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t£n^T|;r, v. n. To admit extension, as by tenters. 
Woollen cloth will tenter t linen scarcely. Jtaeon* 

T^N'TJgiR-GKciUND, w. Ground on whicb ten- 
ters are erected for stretching cloth. Gray* 

Tto'T?R-HOOK (-hiifc), n. A hook used in 
stretching cloth on a tenter. Dickens* 

TJSnTH, a* 1. First after the ninth ; the ordinal 
of ten. ** The tenth or twentieth trial.” Boyle* 

2. Noting one of ten equal parts into which 
any thing is divided ; as, ‘‘ The tenth part of a 
dollar.” 

T^NTH, n. 1. The tenth part of any thing ; — a 
tithe. ** The teTvth of all their store.” I%^yden* 
2. ^Mtts*) An interval comprehending nine 
conjoint degrees, or ten sounds, diatonically 
divided. Moore. 

TjSnth'LY, ad. In the tenth place. Johnson* 

TENTHS, n*^l* {Law.) 1. {Eng. Law.) A tem- 
porary aid issuing out of personal property, and 
granted to the king by Parliament ; — formerly 
the tenth part of all the movables belonging to 
the subject. BurriU* 

2. {Eng* Eccl. Law.) The tenth part of the 
annual profit of every living in the kingdom, 
formerly paid to the pope, but by statute trans- 
fcrred to the crown, and afterwards made a part 
of the fund called Queen Anne^s Bounty. BurriU. 

t TgN-TIG'l-.N’OC’S, a. [L, tentigo, tension.] 

1. Stiff; stretched; strained. Bailey* 

2. Pertaining to, or producing, lasciviousness. 

** Tentiginous humor.” Swifi* 

t£NT'— MAK-?R, n* One who makes tents. 

T:iNT'--MAK-JNG, n. The business or employ- 
ment of making tents. Ash. 

fT^N'TO-RY, n* pL. tentoriumt a tent.] The 
awning of a tent, Evelyn* 

TSnT'— WINE, n. A kind of rich, red, Spanish 
wine, — See Tent. Ash. 

TfiNT'WORT C-wUrt), n. {Bot.) A plant of the 
genus Aspleniumy or spleenwort. Dunglison* 

TfiN'y-ATE, v. a. [L. temto, t&nuatus; tenuis^ 
thin.] To make thin ; to attenuate, [n.] Clarke* 

T:BN'y-E§, n. pi* [L. tenuis^ smooth.] {Gr. 
Gram.) A term applied to the three letters of 
the Greek alphabet, x, ir, r, in relation to their 
respective middle letters, y, <3, 5, and their aspi- 
rates, Xi Branae. 

TfiN-y-J-FO'LI-otJs, a. |X. tenuis, thin, and 
folium, a leaf.] Having thin leaves. Johnson* 

TJp-NU'J-OfiS, a* Thin ; tenuous, [r.] Glanvill, 

T^N-y-l-RdS'TRAL, a* [L. tenuis, thin, and 
rostrum, a beak.] {Omit/i.) Noting birds which 
have a long and slender bill. Baird. 

TEJf- U-LROS * TRE^, n. pi* { Ornith.) A tribe of 
birds belonging to the order Passeres, and con- 
taining those which have a long and slender 
bill. Baird* 

TJp-NIT'l-TY, n* pL, tenuitas ; tetiuis, thin ; It. 
tenuith; ^^.tenuidad; Et.ienuiti.'] 

1. The state or the quality of being thin and 
slender; thinness of depth, or smallness of 
diameter; fineness; slenderness; exility. 

In the iris of the eye, and the drum of the ear, the tematg 
of the muscles is astonishing. Fdtey* 

2. Thinness ; rarity ; not grossness. 

Partly heat, and partly temmtii of juice. Baetm. 

At the height of fbur thousand miles, the ether is of that 
wonderful tenuity. Bentley. 

3. t Insignificance ; poverty. ''The tenuity 
and contempt of clergymen.** King Charles. 

4. Simplicity; plainness, [r.] 

The character of the clergy is gentleness and tenuffp. Johnson. 

TjBN'y-Oti'S, a* [L. tenms.'] Thin; slender; 
slim*; small; minute; fine; delicate. J. Hall* 

TfiN'URE (tSn^wr or ts'ndr) [t6n*yur, Ja. Sm,; 
te'nur, fr* J* P* R . ; ten'yur, S. ; ten'ur, P ; 
tSn'yur, E. K. C. — See Tenable.], n. [Low L. 
tenura ; L. tetieo, to hold ; Fr. tenure*'] 

1. (Law.) The manner or mode, principle 
or condition, of holding a feudal estate ; the 
manner of holding lands and tenements of a 
superior for certain services to be performed, 
and especially, when the feudal system was in 
force, for military service. Blackstone* 


4 ^ English tenures, under the feudal Bystem, axe 
reduced by Blackstone to four, — knight-service, or 
chivalry j free socage ; pure villenage j and villein 
socage. Tenures in caprio, or in chief, wore those by 
which land was held mediaielv or immediately of the 
crown ; mesne tenure^, of mesne or inferior lords. 
The act of Charles 11. abolished military tenures, 
whicJi weio one kind of free seivices, and changed 
them into the other species of free services, namely, 
froe and common socage. In the law of England, the 
principle of tenure is still eApressly retained, it being 
a maTi* • that all the land in the kingdom 

!'• ' ( Id r i.‘» . .ti> < I mined lately of the sovereign. In 
the United States, government is theoretically consid- 
ered the source of all titles to land, hut, in the proper 
feudal sense, the principle of seems to be abro- 

gated ; tenants in fee being, to all intents and purposes, 
the absolute owneis of their estates. The idea of tenure 
certainly pervades, to a considerable degree, the law 
of real pioperty in the United States ; and the lan- 
guage of tenure is every where in constant use, all 
proprietors, owners, or hoideis ot real estate being 
technically denorn mated tenants. BumlU — See 
KNISHT-SERVICE, SOCAG-E, VlLEENAGE. 

2. The manner or the condition of bolding or 
having possession of any thing. 

We mistake otir temrex we take that for gift which God 
intends for loan, we are tenants at will, and think ourselves 
owners. Jlp, Hall. 

The uncertainty of tenure by which all worldly things are 
held, ministers \ ery unpleasant meditation. Baletgh* 

TE- p- CAl ‘LI, n. pi. Pyramidal buil dings erect- 
ed* for religious worship by the ancient inhab- 
itants of Mexico, Britton, 

t£P-®-FAc^TIQN, n. The act of making tepid, 
or the state of being made tepid. Phillips* 

T£p'5-F'5’, V* a. [L. tepefacio ; tepeo, to be tepid, 
axAfacio, to make.] To make tepid. 

Such water as is somewhat tepefied* Goldsmiih. 

TfiP'^l-FY, V* n. To become tepid. Clarke. 

T]EPH'RA-mAN-CY, n. [Gr. ri(ppa, ashes, and 
fiavrda, divination ; Fr. tephramancie*1 Divina- 
tion by the ashes of a sacrifice. Scott. 

t£pH'RQ-ITE, n. {Min.) An ash-gray silicate of 
manganese, found massive and granular. Dana* 

TJP-PHE6'§|-A (tf-frd'zhf-a), n* [Gr. retppds, ash- 
colored ; ri(fpa, ashes.] {Bot.) A genus of legu- 
minous, papilionaceous herbs or shrubs, mostly 
tropical, and usually covered with a silky down, 
giving them an ashy-gray color. Baird, 

TfiP^lU, a. [L. tepidus ; tepeo, to be moderately 
warm ; It. tepido, tiepido ; Sp. tibio ; Fr. tipide'A 
Moderately warm, as a fluid ; warm in a small 
degree ; lukewarm. " Tepid caves.’* Milton. 
No more the moon, with teiiid rays. 

Unfolds the fiower of various hue. Johnson. 

TJp-PlD'J-TY, n. [It. tepidith, tepidezza ; Sp. tibi- 
eza ; Fr. t'^'pidit‘^^ Moderate or slight warmth, 
as of d fluid ; lukewarmness. Bp. Taylor. 

When the body, chilled with the weather, is gradually re- 
covering its natural tepidity* Johnson. 

t£p'|D-N£ss, n. Tepidity. Clarke. 

TE'PQR [ts'pur, S. W. P* K. Sm. Wb. ; tSp’ur, 
Ja."], n. [L.]’ Moderate or gentle warmth ; luke- 
warmness ; tepidity. Arhufhnot. 

TJ&R'APH, n. ; pi. TjfiR'APHS. One of the teraphim. 
— See Teraphim. Boothroyd* 

T£R' A-P^M, n* pi* [Heb. A word of | 

uncertain etymology and signification, rendered 
idols by the translators of the common version 
of the Bible, hut according to Brj'ant, lunar 
amulets, or types of the ark in the form of 
crescents, supposed to have been invented by 
Terah* Brands* 

495 “ According to Its etymology, the word teraphim 
has been literally translated nutritoret, nourishers. 
It seems that the plural form was used as a collec- 
tive singular for the personified combination of all 
nourishing powers, as the plural teraphim signifies 
God, in whom, all superior powers to be revered 
with reverential awe, are combined. The word tera- 
phim signifies an object or objects of idolatry, as w© 
may learn from the renderings of the Septuagint, 
sidwXev, y>.virr6v ; and that it was in meaning simi- 
lar to the Penates of the Romans is indicated by ksvo- 
raqnav, Kitto, 

TfcR'A-PiN, n. See Terrapin. Phillips. 

f T^;-RAt'|-CAL, a. [Gr. rspariKd^; ripag, a mon- 
ster.] Marvellous ; prodi^ous ; wonderful. 
“ Delighting in teratical stories.’* Hf^oUaaton* 

TfiR-A-Td^’jp-NY, n* The fbrmatioiL of mon- 
sters, * DungHson* 


TfiE-^-TOL'O-fJ^y, n* [Gr. ripaf, a moicstcr, and 
Idyos, a discourse,] 

L Bombast in language. Bailey* 

2. That branch of physiological science whtcn 
treats of monsters, or of the various monstrosi- 
ties and malformations of the organic kingdoms 
of nature. Brande* 

I have introduced to some extent the subject of teratology, 
or the study of the abnormal forms of animals, or, os they are 
commonly called, monsters, Baird. 

TERCE, n. A tierce. — See Tierce. Ainsworth. 
TER'C^'L,n* Aha%\k. — See Tiercee, Todd. 

TERCE ~>IA-JOR, n. [Fr. tiers, third.] In card- 
playing, a sequence of the three best cards; — 
written also tierce-major. Maunder. 

TJ5R-C:EN'Te-NA-RY, a [L. ter, thrice, and cen- 
tum, a hundred.] Compiising three hundred 
years. Ch. Ob. 

TiaR'C^lT, n. {Mus.) A third. Crabb. 

TJER'jgl-BrNTH, {Gr, repi^tvSos I L. terehinihus; 
It. ^ Sp. terehinto ; Fr. Urehintke^ The turpen- 
tine-tree. — See TrRPE^TINB. JSolumd. 

t£r- 5-B_L\'THI-NATE, ? Pertoi„i„gto, con- 

TER-?1-bIn*THINE, > sisting or partaking of, 
or resembling, turpentine. Fhyer* 

Tj§R'5-BRATE, v. a. [L. terehro, terebrestus ; tere-* 
bra, a boring instrument.] [i. terebratbd; 
pp. TEREBRATING, TEREBRATED,] To bOie J 
to perforate ; to pierce, [r.] Browne* 

TER-?-BRA'TI0N, n. [L. terehraiio.'] The act of 
boring. “ Terebration of trees.” [r.] Bacon* 

tT.R- e-BRAt' U-La, n . ; pi. terebratui..s:. PO. 
terehro, to bore.] {Zool.) A genus of bivalve 
mollusks, which are attached to foreign bodies 
by means of a fibrous pedicle. Baird* 

J8€^The shell of the terehratula is minutely punc- 
tate, and the ventral valve has a prominent beak, 
which is pierced at its extremity by round Jioles. 
Through this the pedicle issues by which the animal 
is attached. Baird* 

TE-RE'DO, n* [L., from Gr. rspijidiv; repico, to 
tore,] {Zobl.) A genus of bivalve mollusks 
which bore into submerged timber, as tbe bot- 
toms of vessels, sunken piles, &c. Woodward* 

TfiR'5N-fTE, n* {Min.) An altered form of 
scapolite. Dana, 

t TfiR'JfT, a. [L. teres, teretis.'] Round ; roimd- 
ed oft*. “ Teret like a globe.” Potkerhy* 

T5-RETE', a. [L. teres, teretis ; tero, to rub ; Sp. 
terete."] {Bot.) Cyliudrical, and sometimes ta- 
pering. Gray* 

TfeR'GAL, a. [L. tergum, the back.] Relating 
to the back ; dorsal. Dunglison* 

TfiR'GANT, a. {Her.) Tergiant. OgiUie* 

T^:R-^:Sm'1-NAL, ) Threefold; tergeminous. 

TJgR-^fiM’l-NATE, > [r.] Clarke. 

TJglR-^gM'I-NOtJs, a* [L. tergemmus ; ter, thrice, 
and geminm, twin.] Threefold. Blovaai* 

tSR'^I-ANT, a. [L. tergum, the back.] Show- 
ing the back part ; recusant ; tergant. OgiMe. 

T5R-(5^lF'?R-Of3rs, a. [L. tergum, the back, and 
fero, to bear.] {Bat.) Dorsiferous. Ularhe* 

T£r'GI-V^;R-SATE [ter'Je-v^r-sat. Ja* K. Sm* 
Wb*; tpr-jiv'f r-sSt, P. J t6r-jf-ver'sat, P. Jb<f«?], 
V. n* [L. tergvoersor, tergiversatus ; tergum, 
the back, and verso, to turn.] To use evasion ; 
to shift; to boggle, JBatley.. 

TER-(j^I-V5R-SA'TigN, n* [L. tergiversatio ; It. 
tergiveraazione ; Fr. teit'giversation,] 
i. Evasion; shift; subterfuge. 

Jonas, the prophet, discovered tlie like /crpjivj'sorion and 
backwai^ess as to the errand he was sent upon to the Nin- 
erites. Watey land. 

2* Fickleness; instability. Clarendon* 

T^R'gi-VJR-SA-TQR, n* [L.] One who prac- 
tises tergiversation. Disraeli* 

TER^OUM, n* [L., the hack.] {Ent.) The up- 
per or 'supine surface of the abdomen. Branae. 

TE'RIN, n. [Fr. teri«.] A small yellow sing- 
ing-bird havmg an ash-colored head. Chaucer* 

T£RM, n* [Gr. rippa, the goal round whinh 
horses and chariots had tor turn at races, a 
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lltoit; 1 j. termimts; It. temine; Sp. iermino; 
Fr. terms, — The form Iripfta] points to reipa 
(L. tero), to wear, —perhaps strictly the stone 
that is worn by turning round it, as with char- 
iots at a race. Liddell ^ 

1. A limit; a boundary; a bound; a confine. 
Cormption is a reciprocal to generation; and they two are 

as nature's two terms or boundaries. 3acon, 

2. The time for which any thing lasts ; a lim- 
ited time ; a period of time. Addison. 

Boomed for a certain term to walk the night. ShaL. 

3. A word by which any thing is expressed ; 
— particularly a word having a technical mean- 
ing ; an expression. 

The many terms of art req.uired in trade and in war. Swift. 

In painting, the greatest beauties cannot always be ex- 
pressed for want of terrtw. jjryaem. 

Would curses kill, as doth the mandrake's groan, 

I would invent as bitter searching terms. Shak. 

4. pi. Conditions ; propositions ; stipulations. 

On my terms thou wilt not be my heir. Xhyclen. 

Beducing France to our own terms, Addison. 

5. In colleges, universities, <Src., the period 
of the year during which instruction is regularly 
given, as distinguished from vacation. Walker . 

6. {Algebral) A single expression not con- 
nected with any other by the signs plus or mi- 
nus, equality or inequality. Davies ^ Peck, 

7. (Loaic.) The subiect or the predicate of 

aproposftion. Whatelg. 

Every syllogism has three terms i viz., the 
minor term, or the subject of the conclusion, the major 
term, or the predicate of the conclusion, .and the mid- 
dle term, or that with which each of the two other 
terms is separately compared. See Premise. 

8. (^Arch.) A pedestal widening towards the 

top, where it mems into a bust. BriUon. 

9. (Med.) pL The menses- Dunglison. 

10. {Natjd.) A piece of carved work placed 

under each side of the taffrail, at the side tim- 
ber of the stern, and extending down as low as 
the foot-rail of the balcony. Mar. Diet. 

11. {Late.) A limitation of an estate to a cer- 
tain period, as for life or for years — an estate 
or interest conveyed for a certain time, or 
limited to a certain period of time:— the time 
granted to a debtor for discharging his obliga- 
tion : — a limited and fixed period of time during 
which a court is held, sits, or is open for the 
hearing and trial of causes. Burrill. Bouvier, 

4 ®- Of tsrms of court there are four m every year, 
in England ; one is called Hilary term, which, as 
regulated by 11 George IV. and 1 William IV., be- 
gins on the nth and ends on the 31st of January; 
another is called Easter term, which begins on the 
15tli of April, and ends on the 8th of May ; the third 
is Trinity term, beginning on the 22d of Mayj and end- 
ing on the 12tlx of June ; the fourth is Michaelmas 
term, begiatiiag on the 2 q of November, and ending 
on the 25th. of November. The rest of the year is 
called vacation. BUtekstone, P. Cyc. 

12. {Geom.) The extreme of any magnitude, 

or that which limits or bounds its extent ; thus 
the terms of a line are points ; of a supe^cies, 
Hues; of a solid, superncies. Hutton. 

Terms of an equation, series, or compound expression, 
quantities connected with other quantities by the sign 
plus or minus. ..-.-.Terms of a fraction, the numerator 
and denominator of that Iraction.-- Terms of a pro- 
portion, or progression, the several separate quantities 
of which the proportion or progression consists. — 
Terms ef a ram, the antecedent and consequent of 
that ratio- HuUon. 

In terms, in plain words ; plsunly. AtterJrwry. — 
To come to terms, to make an agreement ; to agree. — 
To bring to terms, to make to agree or acquiesce. — 
To make terms, to make an agreement. — Terms of a 
proportion, (Math.) the four members of which a pro- 
portion consists. 

SyxL — Technical terms ; the terms of an art or a 
science; the of a language; appropriate erpres- 

sions. “The purity of a language depends on its 
words ; tlie precision, on its terms ; and the brilliancy, 
on its expressions.^* TrusJer. — Term of life : term of 
holding court. The limits of an empire ; the boun 
dary of a country ; the term, tlie point that terminates 
the limit. — See Artigl-es, Language. 
TKtRMjW.a. [*. TERMED ; terming, termed.] 
To designate ; to name ; to call ; to denominate. 

Men term what isibeyond the limits of the universe ima^ 
ginary space. Zocke, 

T£R'MA-6Xn-UY, n. Turbulence ; tumultnous- 
ness. Violent termaganeg of temper.” Baker. 
T£r'MA-gAnT, a. Turbulent ; quarrelsome ; 
scolding ; refractory applied to women. 

The eldest * termagant, imperious, prodigal, profligate 
wench. ArhuTmot. 


TER'MA-gAnT, n. [A. S. ftr-, or fyr-, a prefix 
serving to augment the sense, very, and mewan, 
to be mighty ; (tyr-magan) most mighty, iyc.] 

1. t A turbulent, brawling man. Bogers. 

This temble termagant, this Nero, this Fharaoh. Bale. 

B 3 P- Termagaunt (Low L. termagnus), a name given 
in the old romances to the god of the Saracens, and 
generally coupled with Mahound or Mahomet. Toone. 

■NTo- h“ the re«''''e- ■‘’h.e 

Ot rv, . V - _• o-: 1 . 1 ■ •'•.at ••*. Bp. Hall. 

2. A female of fierce temper and ungoverned 
tongue ; a brawling, turbulent woman ; a scold. 

There is something of an irritability in the constitution of 
women whose minds are uncultivated, which, when increased 
by opposition and confirmed by habit, usually produces a 
termagant, a shrew, or a virago. Juiosc. 

TER'MA-gAnT-LY, ctd. In a scolding, turbulent 
manner ; like a termagant- Clarke. 

TERM'?R, n. 1. One who travels up from the 
country to a law term for the sake of tricks to 
be practised, and for other purposes ; — some- 
times called term-trotter. Smart. 

2. (Law.) One who holds for a term of years 
or for life. — JSee Termor. Cowell. 

91 . % pi. TERMITES, [L. termes, the 
branch of a tree. Branded (Ent,) A neurop- 
terous insect ; white ant. — See Termite. 

t£RM'-FEE, w. (Law.) A fee chargeable for 
every term a case remains in court. Clarke, 

TER'MI-NA-BLE, a. That may be terminated ; 
limitable*. Taylor. 

TER'MI-NA-BLE-NESS,». The state or the qual- 
ity of being terminable. Allen. 

TER'Ml-NAL, a. [L. ternvtnalis It. terminale\ 
Sp. ^ Fr.* terminal.^ 

1. Kelating to a boundary, or termination ; 
relating to, or forming, the end ; ultimate. P.Oyc. 

2. (Bot.) Borne at, or belonging to, the ex- 
tremity or summit. (^ay. 

3. (Math.) Forming an edge or extremity. 

Terminal is nearly synonymous with lim Lting. Da. tf JP, 

Terminal figure, the bust of a god on a stone pillar, 
diminishing at its base or terminus, and used by the 
Romans to mark boundaries. Fairholt. 

TER'Ml-NAL, n. The extremity ; the end. 

TER-MJ-JfA*L£-Jl, n. pi, [L,] (Boman Ant.) 
A festival celebrated annually in the month of 
February, by the Romans, in honor of Termi- 
nus, the god of boundaries. Andrews, 

T£r'MJ-NATE, fj. a. [L. termino, termiimtus ; It. 
tormhux-re •, Sp. termiimr', Fr. t&rnxinerf\ p. 

TERMINATED ; ^p.TERMINATING,TERMINATED.] 

1. To set bounds to ; to mark off by a boun- 
dary; to bound; to limit. 

Bodies that are solid, separable, terminated, and movable, 
have all sorts of figures. Loche. 

2. To put an end to ; to close ; to complete. 

Mr. Prior was directed to t&nmrvate all that minister's o^ 

jeetiona Svnft. 

Syn. — See Complete. 

t£R'M1-NATE, n. To be limited ; to come to 
the limit in space or in time ; to end. 

The wisdom of this woild, its designs, and efhcaey, termi- 
nate on this side of heaven. i^outh. 

TSR-MI-NA'TIQN, n. [L. terminatio ; It. termi- 
nazione ; Sp. terminacion ; Fr. termmaison.'] 

1. Act of terminating or bounding. Johnson. 

2. That which bounds ; a bound ; a limit. 

[ Its body is left imporous, and not discreted by atomical 

I terminations. Browne. 

3. End; conclusion; issue; completion. 

A good progress and a happy termination. Knox. 

4. Last purpose or design, [r.] White. 

5. (Gram.) The end of a word; th** part an- 
nexed to the root of an inflected word. 

The change of ir.* rn by w'-ich the different cases 
and numbers of • • o cxpie— » mI. Andrews. 

6. + A word ; a term. Shak. 

TfeR-Mj-NA'TrON-AL, a. Relating to the end or 
termination. F i 'alker, 

T^R'Ml-NA-TJVE, a. That terminates ; absolute; 
not relative. Bp. Bust, 

TRR'AII-N.VTIVE-LY, oA. So as not to respect 
any thing else ; absolutely. Bp. Taylor. 

T^R'Ml-NA-TOR, n. One who, or that which, ter- 
minates or bounds. Francis. 

TMR^MI-N^-TQ-RY, a. Bounding; limiting. Hill. 


t TfiR'MINE, V, a. To terminate. Bp. HaU, 

TSR'M[-N®R, n. (Law,) The act of determining. 

— See Oyer. BurriU. 

TER'MJ-NIsT, n, (Eccl, Hist.) One of a class of 
Calvinists who believe that there are persons to 
whom God has fixed, by a secret decree, a cer- 
tain term before their death, after which he no 
longer wills their salvation. Brands, 

TER-Ml-NdL'Q-^Y, n. [L. terminus, and Gr. 
-?.dyos ; Fr. term{nologie.\ The doctrine of, or 
treatise on, all the technical terms used in the 
arts and the sciences ; glossology ; a nomen- 
clature. Brands. 

T^JR-MIN'THUS, n. [Gr. ripyivBos^ (Med.) A 
painful tumor having a black pustule resembling 
the fruit of the turpentine-tree. Dunglison. 

TER 'Mj-Jrifs, n. ; pi. tMk 'mi-nj. [L.] 

1. (Boman Ant,) The divinity who presided 
over boundaries and frontiers. Wm, iSmith, 

2. (Ancient Arch.) A stone raised for the 
purpose of marking the boundary^ of a property : 

— Sso a pedestal increasing in size as its rises, 
for the reception of a bust ; a term. Brands, 

3. The beginning or the end of a railroad, or 
a station at the end of a railroad or railway. 

Oueofthe most monumental architectural works of the 
kind yet erected is the terminus oi the London and Birming- 
ham Railway, in Euston Sq.uare. P. Cge. 

4. (Law.) In the civil law, a mark or physi- 

cal object, as a tree or stone, dividing one 
piece of land from another : — a peiiod of time 
fixed by law : — a limited number. — In old 
English law, a division-line between lands, 
where metes or marks were set up; — a fixed 
or limited period of time; a term: — an estate 
granted for a limited period ; a term for years 
or for life ; a term of court ; a term or word. — 
In modem law, a limiting point either of time 
or space, and either at the beginning or end of 
a period. Burrill. 

5. (Arch.) A pedestal widening towards the 

top, where it merges into a bust; a terminal 
figure ; a term. Britton. 

TfeR'MITE, n. ; pi. TfeR'MlTES. (Ent.) A neu- 
ropterous insect of the family TermUidts, char- 
acterized by win^s with few transparent ner- 
vures, folding horizontally, short antennse, and 
depressed body ; the white ant ; termes. Baird, 
The Termites are chiefly confined to the tropics, 
and live in society, composed of three kinds of individ- 
uals, — males, females, and neuters. They often attack 
and destroy trees and the wood-work of houses, in 
which they form innumerable galleries, all of which 
lead to a central point. Sometimes they erect their 
domiciles on the ground, in the form of pyramids or 
cones, resembling the huts of savages. Eng. Cyc. 

t£r'mItE§ (-mitz), n, pi. of Termite. Baird. 

TER'MPTE§, n.pl, of Termes. Kirby. 

TfiRM'L^SS, a. Unlimited ; boundless. Spenser. 

T^RM'LY, a. Occurring every term, [r.] Bacon, 

TJ^RM'LY, ad. Term by term ; every term, [r.] 
Fees or allowances that are termly given. Bacon. 

TER'MON, «. Anciently, in Ireland, an ecclesi- 
astica*! district exempt from regal imposts. 

TER-M9-N6L'Q-^Y, n. Terminology. Dunglison. 

t£rM'5r, n. (Law.) One who has a term in 
lands, or who holds lands for a certain time, as 
for a limited number of years. BurriU. 

t£rN, a. [L. temm.) (Bot.) Ternate. [r.] Clarke, 

T£RN, n, (Omith,) A biid of 
the order Anseres, family La- f ^ 

rides, ox gulls, and 

tail; the sea- 

swallow-— See Tem. 

Sterninje. Gray. 

The tem was formerly considered choice fisod. Kng. Cyc. 

Ti&R'NA-RY, a. [L, ternarius % temi, three each; 
It. Sp. ternario ; Fr. terrwire^ 

1. Proceeding by threes, or consisting of three. 

** The ternary number.” Waterland. 

2. (Bot.) Ternate ; threefold. Loudon, 
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Tto'NA-Ry, n. The nmnber three. Holder, 

T^iR'NATE, a, /"Bot,) Arranged or»v 
united in threes ; having three leaf- 

Tj^R'NATE-LY, {Bot,) In a ter- 
nate manner. Gray. 

TER'Nl-ON, n. [L. ternio^ lemioms,] The num- 
ber three ; a ternary, [n.] Bp. Hall 

TERP-SJ-£!H0-RE^AN, a, [Gr. the 

muse of dancing ; L. Terpsuchore^ Relating to 
Terpsichore, the muse who presided over the 
choral song and dancing. Athenceum, 

TjSr^RACE, n, [It. t&iTazzo\ terra (L. terra) ^ 
the earth ; Sp. t&rrazo ; Fr. terrai^se.'] 

1. A platform or level surface of earth thrown 

up, as for cultivation, or for a walk or parade. 
“ The terrcuie of the fort.” Hackluyt, 

O'er all appeared the moantain's forked brows. 

With terraces on terraces upthrown. Krest. 

2. A balcony ; an open gallerv. Ftiller. 

3. An oriental or flat roof of a house. Holland, 

TfiR'RAOE, u. a. [a. terraced ; pp , terracing, 
TERRACED.] To form into a terrace, or to fur- 
nish with a terrace or terraces. Wotton. 

TfiR'RACED (tgr'^st), p, a. Formed into, or hav- 
ing, a terrace, Thomson, 

t£r'RA— C6T'TA, n. ; pi. tEr'ra-c6t^t^§. [It.] 
Baked clay ; ~ a name given to figures, vases, 
architectural decorations, &e., modelled or cast 
in a paste composed of a pure clay and a fine- 
grained, colorless sand, or calcined flints, with 
pulverized potsherds, or crushed pottery, and 
slowly dried in the air, and then fhed to the 1 
hardness of stone in a kiln. Tomlinson, \ 

TfiR-RA-CCLT^U-RAL, a. Relating to terracul- I 
ture ;* agricultural, [r-] Clarke, \ 

TfiR-RA-CtiLT'URE, «. [L. terra^ the earth, and 1 

cuUura, cultivation.] Cultivation of the earth ; i 
agriculture, [r-] Clarke, i 

TER^RM FlL'Ft/S (tgr'r^-fire-Ss), «. [L., « 5071 
of ike earth,]' A humorous name given to a 
student or orator formerly appointed in the pub- 
lic acts in Oxford University, England, to make 
a jesting and satirical Latin oration against the 
members of the university; — not unlike the 
prevaricator at Cambridge. Guardian, 

T&R *R4 FIR ^MA. [L.] Firm or solid earth ; 
—a firm basis of foundation. Qu, Rev, 

tSr'RA^E, n. [Low L. terragium ; from L. terra^ 
land.] {Old Byig, Law.) A kind of tax on land; 
a boon or duty of ploughing, reaping, &c.Cotoell. 

TER^RA J4~p6j^'I^C 4, n. [Low L.] Japan 
earth; catechu.— 'See Catechu. Crahh, 

t£r^RA-PENE, n, A terrapin. Eng. Cyc, 

T^RRA-PIN, n, (Zoifl.) A fresh- water tortoise 
of the family Emydidce^ having a depressed 
head, large eyes, and a beak resembling in form 
that of a bird of prey. Its neck can be wholly 
retracted within the carapace. Baird. 

TJgR-RA'GtU^-OfJS, a. [L. terra, earth, and ac^, 
water.] Consisting of land and water. “The 
terragueous globe.” Woodward, 

t TfiR^R^, n. [Low L. terrarium, from L. terra, 
earth.]* {Old Eng. Law.) A book or roll con- 
taining a description of the several lands of an 
individual or of a town. BurriU, 

t£rRAS, n, (Min.) See Taxlras Maunder. 

t TERRE, V. n. To tarre ; to urge. Wickliffe. 

TERRE'— BLUE [tir'bia), n. [Fr. terre, earth, and 
him, blue.] A sort of light earth. Woodward. 

TIpR-REEN', n. See Tureen. Knox. 

f TERRE'MOTE (tir'm5t), n. [L. terree, of the 
earth, and motus, motion ; Old Fr. ierremuet,] 
An earthquake. Gower, 

T?B-RENE', a. [L. terrenus; terra, the earth; 
It. ^ Sp. terreno.] 

1, Consisting of earth ; earthy. “ The terrene 

substance maybe separated.” HoUand. 

2. Pertaining to the earth; earthly; terres- 
trial. 

Advanced in honor and terrene power. ffooher. 


t T^IR-RfiNB', n. The surface of the whole 
earth. “ The length of this terrene.** Milton. 

TfiR'Rlg-OOs, a. [L. terreusi terra, earth; 
It. § Sp. terreoi Fr. terreux,] Consisting of 
earth; earthy, [r.] Glanvill. 

TERRE~~PLErJ^ (tAr-plan'), n, [Fr. terre, earth, 
and full.] {Fort.) The platform or hoi i- 
zontal surface of a rampart, on which cannon 
axe placed and worked: — in field fortification 
the plane of site or level country around a work. 

Glossary of Mil. Terms. Stccqueler. 

T^E-Rfis'TRNAL, a. [L. fef'restris ; terra, the 
: Tt . Fr. ierresfre ] 

1. ill 1 .* t >' the earth; earthly; mundane. 

Celestial bodies, and bodies ierresfriaL 1 Cor. xv. 40. 

2. Consisting of earth ; earthy ; terreous. 

“ parts of the globe.” [r.J Woodzeard, 

TjgR-RfiS'TRl-AL, n. 1. An inhabitant of the 
earth. “ What all terrestrials need,” Pope, 

2. pi. {Zool.) A section of the class 'Ares, or 
birds, <■ .‘'.jKi'-'’*’.!" to the orders Rasores and 

Cursoi's — j.'. ' - a family of pulmonated, 
gasteropodous mollusks, and of a division of 
isopodous crustaceans. Brande. 

T^:R-RES'TR{-AL-LY, ad. After an earthly man- 
ner ; as an inhabitant of the earth. More, 

TgR-RES'TRI-AL-NfiSS, n. The state or the 
quality of being terrestrial. Scott. 

t TER.r£s'TRI-PY, V, a, [L. ierrestris, terrestrial, 
and facto, to make.] To reduce to earth ; to 
make like earth. Rrowj7ie. 

tT?R-EES'TEI-Ot5^S, a. Terrestrial, Browne. 

Tj&R'RET, n. The ring on a saddle through which 
the gig-reins pass. " Wright. 

TERRE -TEN-ANT (tir'ten-ant), n. {Law.) A 
tenant, holder, or occupier of land. Blackstone. 

TERRE—VERTE (tir^vfert), Ji. [Fr. ; terre, earth, 
and vert, green.] {Min.) A green, soft, earthy 
mineral, consisting chiefly of silica, alumina, 
protoxide and peroxide of iron, ma^esia, and 
water, used as a pigment ; green earth ; sela- 
donite. " Dana. 

TfeR'RJ-BLE, a, [L. terribilis ; terreo, to frighten ; 
It. ierrihile ; Sp, 4 tert'^leC] 

1. Exciting fear ; causing terror ; fearful ; 
frightful ; horrible ; dreadful ; formidable. 

IVudent in pence, and tetrii^e in war. Prior. 

2. Producing awe and reverence, or tending 
to excite dread, wonder, and astonishment. 

O God, thou art terrible out of thy holy place. Pg. Ixviii. 35. 

3. Great ; severe ; excessive. [Colloquial.] 

Terrible coldness of the season. Clat endon. 

Syn.— See Fearful, Poemipable. 

t£r ' RI-BLE-n£sS, n. The quality of being terri- 
ble ; formidableness ; dreadfulness. Sidney, 

TfiR'Rf-BLY, 1, In a terrible manner; dread- 
fully ; horribly ; formidably. Drydm. 

2, Violently ; very much. [Colloquial.] 

The poor man 8g,ualled terribly. SaolfL 


T5R-RlF'I-CAL-LY, ad. So as to excite terror* 
terribly ; frightfully. De Quincey* 

TJBr'RJ-FY, V. a. [L. terror, terror, Kn^facio, t« 
make.] [i. terrified ; pp. terrifying, tee*' 
RiriED.] To strike with terror ; to frighten ; 
to fright ; to alarm ; to shock ; to make afraid. 

Thou nearest me with dreams, and temjiest me throu/?h 
\isions. tTbb vii. 14. 

T|;R-r1^' 5-NOUS, a. [L. iefiTegina ; terra, the 
earth, and gigno, to bring forth, to be brm.] 
Bom of the earth. ' Smart, 

T£r-RJ-T6'R1-AL, a. [L. territorialis ; It. tem- 
toriale; Sp. 4 terntorial.] Peitaiiiing to, 
or consisting of, a territory or territoriess. “ Ter- 
ritorial acquisitions,** A. Smith. 

Territorial courts, the courts established in the ter- 
ritories of the United Stites. Boumer, 

TfiR-RI-TO'RJ-AL-iZE, V. a. To enlarge or ex- 
tend by addition of teriitory. [ 11 .] Coleridge 

TJ&R-RI-TO'RI-AL-LY, ad. In relation to, or by 
means of, territory. Clarke, 

tTER'RI-TO-RIED, a. Possessed of land or ter- 
ritory. Selden, 

TfiR'R|-TO-RY, n. [L. tearitorium ; terra, the 
earth ; It. <§■ Sp. terrdorio ; Fr. territoire.] 

1. The compass of land belonging to, or with- 

in the jurisdiction of, a state, city, town, or par- 
ish, &c. ; country ; domain ; district. Milton, 

Linger not in my terriinneg longer than swiftest expedi- 
tion Will give thee time to leave our royal court. Hhak, 

The kingdom of England, over which our municipal laws 
have jurisdiction, includes not, by the common law, either 
Wales. Scotland, or Ireland, or any other i>art of the king's 
dominions, except the territory of England alone. Blackstone, 

2. A large district of country belonging to 

the United States, not forming 'a part of any 
individual state, and having a temporary gov- 
ernment. Boutier. 

Syn. — See District. 

TfilR'ROR, n, \Jj. terror \ terreo, to frighten; It. 
ter rare', Sp. terror; IPr.terreur.] 

1. Great fear ; fright ; alarm ; consternation. 

Terror is that species of fear which rouses to defend or 

escape, producing the violent agitations which have been 
already noticed. Cogem, 

2. That which excites dread ; cause of fear. 

Judah shall be a terror unto Egypt. Ao. xix. IT, 

Those enormous ten ors of the Ni le. Prior, 

Sing of terrors, death, emphatically so called. — 

Reign of terror, {French Hist.) that period during the 
revolution between October, 1793, and July, 1794, dur- 
ing which the executions were most nuncietous, and 
the country under the sway of the actual tenor in- 
spired by the ferocious measures of its governors, who 
had established it avowedly as the pnnciple of their 
authority. Brande. 

Syn. — See Alarm. 

t:&R'RQR-I§M, n. Government by terror or in- 
timidation ; a state of terror. Lady Morgan, 

TER'ROR-IST, n. One who rules by intimidation ; 
one w’ho practises terrorism ; — a name given to 
the agents and partisans of the revolutionary 
tribunal in France during the reign of terror. 

Thousands of those hell-hounds called terroristg, whom 
they had shut up in prison, on their last revolution, as the 
satellites of tyranny, are let loose on the people. Burke, 


TjBr'RJ-^R, n. [Fr., from L. terra, earth,] 

1. A variety of the do^ remarkable for the 

eagerness and courage with which it goes into 
the ground for animals that burrow; Canis 
familtaHs ten’arius. Eng. Cyc, 

The fox is earthed; but I shall send my two terrierg in. 
after him. Brj/den. 

2. [Fr. tern (L. terra), land.] {Eng. Law.) 

A register or survey of lands ; a book or roll in ! 
which the several lands, either of an individual 
or a corporation, are described, containing the 
quantity of acres, boundaries, tenants’ names, 
&c. ; — applied particularly to ecclesiastical 
lands. — Anciently called terrar. Ayliffe. 

3. [L. tero, to bore.] f An instrument for bor- 
ing; an auger or borer. Aimworth. 

T^R-RIF'JC, a, [L. terrijtcus ; terreo, to fright- 
en, and facio, to make ; It. ^ Sp. terr^co^ 
Adapted to excite consternation, or great fear 
and dread; causing terror ; dreadful; fearful; 
frightful; formidable; terrible. 

A irrim, terrific, formidable hand. Pope, 

Syn.— See Fearful, Formidable. 

T5R-EIp'I-OAL, a. Exciting terror, alarm, or 
constemarion ; terrific. ClarJte, 


TfiR'RQR-IZE, V, a. To affright. Life of J, Selden. 

TfiR'RQR-LfiSS, a. Free from terror; without 
fear ; fearless ; not afraid. Shelley. 

TfiR'RQR-SMlT'TEN, a. Smitten or struck with 
terror ; terror-struck. Clarke. 

T^R'RQR-STRtJCK, a. Alarmed or struck veith 
terror; terror-smitten. Clarke, 

TfeR'RY-VllL'VgT, n. A kind of silk plush or 
ribbed velvet. Simmonds, 


T^RSE, a. [L. tergo, tersus, to wipe or rub ; It. 
Sp. fersoA 

1. "Wiped; rubbed ; clean ; clear, [r.] 

Many stones, precious and vulj^, although terse and 

smooth, have not this power attractive. Browne. 

2. Free from superfluity ; elegantly concise ; 
polished and sententious; neat. 

His rMaplet’sl sWle was terse, his words choice, hiR hte 
periods a little too elaborate- Wood, 

TfeESE'LY, cid. In a terse manner. B, Jonson, 


TfiRSE'NBSS. n. The quality of being terse j 
neatness of style ; elegance and conciseness. 

He talked of Tacitus; and I hazarded an opinion, thafe 
withaR his merit for penetraticn, shrewdness of juqgnienJ|i 
and fersene*!* of cxpre^ssion, he was too compact. 
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TJbR'TIAL (tSr'shgil), a. (OmziA.) Applied to the 
quills growing on the last or innermost joint of 
a bird’s wing. tVriffM 

TER'TIAL (tfer'shfil), n, ( Omiih.) A large feath- 
er extending from the proximate extremity of 
the bones or the wing of some birds. Bra?ide, 

TfiR'TIAN (tdr'sh?in)» n, 1. (Med.) An intermit- 
tent fcTer or ague, the paroxysms of which re- 
turn every third day, or every forty-eight hours. 

Tertians of a long continuance do most menace this sys- 
tem. Harvej/. 

2. A liquid measure for wine, equal to seven- 
ty gallons. Simmonds. 

TER^TIAN (t^r'shan), a. [L. tertiamis; tertim^ 
the third.] Occurring every third day. 

A tertian ague is at least your lot. Dryden. 

TER'TJ-A-RY (ter'she-?-re), a. Third, or pertain- 
ing to the third. 

Tertiary formation, or tertiary strata, {OeoL) a series 
of sedimentary rocks, with characters which distin- 
guish them from two other gieaf series of strata — the 
secondary and the primary — which lie beneath them. 
Lyell.—~Tertiary colors, citrine, russet, and olive, pro- 
duced by the mixture of two secondaries , more cor- 
rectly speaking, they aie grays, and are either red- 
gray, blue-gray, or yellow-gray, when these primaries 
are in excess , or they aie violet-gray, orange^gray, or 
green-gray, when these secondaries are in excess. 
Fairholt, 

TMR^Tf-ATE (ti5r'she-2t), v. a. [L. tertio, ter- 
tiatus ; fertim, the third ; It. ierztare.] [i. teb- 
TIATED ; pp. TEBTIATING, TERTIATED.] 

1. To do for the third time, [b.] JoJuison. 

2. To examine, as the thickness of the metal 

of a piece of ordnance, in order to ascertain its 
strength. Mar. Diet. 

TER'Tl~iyM ^UlD. [L.] A third something. 

TERZ^—RIMA (tSrt'sd-rS'mi). [It., third or triple 
rhyme.1 A peculiar and complicated system of 

. versification, borrowed by the early Italian 
poets from the Troubadours. Brande. 

The rhyme is thus arranged : at the com- 
mencement of a poem, or portion ot a poem, verses 1 
and 3 rhyme together, as do verses 2, 4, .ind 6 ; the 
third rhyme begins with verse 5, which rhymes to 7 
and 9 ; the fourth is formed by 8, 10, and 12, and so 
on ; and the poem or canto ends abruptly the last 
rhyme, like the first, being on a couplet instead of a 
triplet. This metre has been rendered celebrated by 
Dante, who wrote in it his ‘Divina Commedia.’ 
Byron has adopted itm English, with indifibrent suc- 
cess, in his * Prophecy of Dante’; and it has been 
attempted by various translators.” BraTido. 

TER-ZET'TO (tert-s«t't5), n. [It.] (Mus.) A 
composition in three parts ; a piece for three 
voices or three instruments ; a trio. Moore. 

TfiS'SED-ITE, n. (Min.) Apophyllite. Bretoster. 

TjBs’S^IL-LAR, a. Formed in squares. Wright. 

TES'SEL-DATE, V. a. [L. tesseUa, a small, 
square piece of stone.] [t. tessellated ; pp. 
TESSELLATING, TESSELLATED.] To form into 
little squares ; to lay with mosaic or checkered 
work. P. Cyc. 

TfiS’SJpL-LAT-^lD, a, [L. tesseUatm ; tesseHa, a 
small, square piece of stone.] Variegated by 
squares or square stones in the manner of mo- 
saic ; checkered, Woodz&ard. 

A tessellated pavement without cement. jBttr&e. 

TilS-SgL-LA'TIpN, n. The act of tessellating, 
or the state of being tessellated. Smart. 

tM:S^SE-R4, pi. TESSEitJts. [L., from Gr. ric- 
traps four.] {Homan Ant.) A square or cube, 
used for making tes.sellated pavements, for dice, 
and as tokens for different purposes. Wm. Smith. 

TfiS-Sjp-RA'IC, a. Variegated by squares ; tes- 
sellated ; checkered, [b.] Sir M. Atkyns. 

T£s^SJ^-Ri^D, a. 1. Pertaining to, or resembling, 
a tessera. Bd. Rev, 

2. {Crystallography.) Noting a system of 
crystallization in which the three axes are rec- 
tangular in their intersections, and equal ; mon- 
ometric. Dana. 

TfiS^Sy-LAR, a. (Crystallography^ Noting a sys- 
tem of crystals, including the qube, tetrahe- 
dron, &c. ; monometric. ^rand^. 

TfiST, n. [L. testa, a piece of baked earthen 
ware ; It. testo ; Pr. tit.] 
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1. A cupel for assaying and refining metals. 

Ingots, tests, and many things more. Chaucer. 

2. A decisive trial ; an experiment. 

He urged the notonousness of the fact, as a thing not 
feigned, not private, but done at noou-day, under the test of 
competent persons. Bp. Taylor. 

3. That with which any thing is compared in 
order to determine its genuineness ; a criteri- 
on ; a standard. 

jTv. d*v*neiv 

<)» . ■ c v'.' -I ' v' I . » . I* ’’ '' t, 

Ijite, tbre-. 'd r.* r;-v . -r ,* ’ ’ptv ' 

At once I'l • o ■»■.,.* » '.i i"u. r .'\z. Pope. 

4:, Proof ; decisive exhibition or example. 

Satisfied with having given a test of their courage. Cook. 

B. Judgment; distinction; discrimination. 
Who would excel, when few can make a test 
Beta ixt indiflerent writing and the best. Bryden. 

6. (Chem.) A substance, which, on being ap- 

plied to othei substances whose composition is 
unknown, indicates, by the sensible effects which 
it produces or fails to produce, their constituent 
elements ; a reagent. Dr. C. T. Jac/cson. 

7. The imposition of an oath, or any other 
act by which one’s principles, particularly one’s 
religious principles, are put to the proof. 

Tests and disabihties are distinct from penalties properly 
so called. Eden. 

Test paper, {Law.) a paper or instrument shown to 
a juiy as evidence. [U. S.J Burrill. 

Syn.— See Critebion, Experiment. 

t TfiST, n. [L- testis.] A witness ; an eyewitness. 

Prelates and great lord, of England were . . . tests of that 
deed, at the least to the number of eleven. Berners, 

TEST, V. a. [Nor. Fr. taster ; Fr. tetter, to taste, 
to try. — From the same root as taste. Talbot.] 
[i. TESTED ; pp. TESTING, TESTED.] 

1. To try by a test or standard ; to prove or 
to disprove by experiment, or some criterion ; 
to subject to a critical trial. 

Not with fond shekels of the tested gold. Shak. 

The power of a sample of gunpowder, o- of n -Vee ('- 
nance, is tested, not by the loudness of tJ*** s ‘poir. yn n. * i* 
depth of the impression made on the target, ir nareiy. 

2. To attest and date, [b.] Wright. 

3. To 1 efine, as gold and silver, by means of 

litharge, or oxide of lead, cleansing or separat- 
ing them from ahoy ; to assay. Craig, 

4. {Chem.) To try or examine by applying’ a 

reagent or reagents, Di\ C. T. Jackson. 

Though Shakespeare uses tested as a participial 
adjective, yet the active verb to test is modern. It is 
reputed to be of American origin, and the use of it 
has lieietofore been stigmatized. It ‘has, however, 
been often used, within a few years, in the most 
distinguished English reviews and journals, and by 
some of the most eminent English writers. 

f TEST, V. n. To make a will or testament. 

While he that testeth liveth. Beb. ix. 17, Bhemish Version, 

TES ’ T4, n. [L., a shell.] 

1. {ZoDl.) The shell or covering of testaceous 

animals. Andrews. 

2. {Bot.) The outer, and usually harder, coat 

or shell of the seed. Gray. 

TES'TA-BLE, a. [L. tesiahiUs', OldFr. testable.] 

1 . That maybe disposed of by will. Blackstone. 

2. Capable of bearing witness, [b.] Cotgrave. 

TES-tA'CE-4 (tes-t5'she-?i, 66), n. pi {Zool.) 
The mollusca in general, but more particularly 
those which are covered with shells. Baird. 

T?S-TA'CEAN (t9s-ta'shsin,66),w. {Zobl.) A mol- 
luscous animal covered with a shell; a shell- 
fish ; a mollusk. Brande. 

TjgiS-TA'CEAN, a. Relating to the testacea. Lyell, 

TES'TA-CfiL, n. A little shell ; a slug. Smart. 

TJglS-TA-Cjp-dG'RA-PHY, n. See Testaceolooy. 

TJE1S-TA-C|1-5D^Q-^Y, n. [L. testacea , ; testa, a 
shell, and Gr. a discourse.] The science 
of testaceous mollusks ; conchology. Clarke. 

TJpS-TA'CEOUS (tea-ta'sh^s), a. [L. testaceMS', 
testa, a shell ; It. Sp, testaceo ; Fr. testae^.] 

1. Consisting or composedDf shells. Johnson. 

2. {Zo8l.) Pertaining to animals which have 
a strong, thick, and entire shell, as oysters ; tes- 
tacean ; ■— opposed to crtisiaceous. Brande. 

Testaceous powders, (Med.) powders consisting of 
burnt shells. DunglUon. 

TEST'-Act, n. The act of 25 Charles II., c. 2, 
by which all oiHcers, civil and military, were 
bound to take the oaths of supremacy and ab- 
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juration, and the test, that is, the eucharist 
according to the forms of the Church of Eng- 
land, under severe penalties if they exercised 
the functions of any such officer without being 
thus duly qualified. This act was repealed in 
1828. Blackstone. Eden. 

TJ&S'TA-CY, n. The state or condition of dying 
after having made a will which was valid at the 
time of testator’s death. Boutier. 

T^S'TA-MENT, n. [L. testamentum •, testor, to 
testify ; It. ^ Sp. testamento ; Fr. testament.] 

1. A formal, legal declaration or expression 
of a person’s will or desire in regard to the dis- 
position he would have made of his property 
after his death ; a will. Blackstone. Burrill. 

A testament has been distinguished from a will, 
both by common lawyers and civilians, but on differ- 
ent grounds. In modem law the terms loiU and testa^ 
merit are generally used without distinction, to express 
the instrument by which a person makes a disposition 
of propel ty, to take effect aftei death. Where the 
instrument is more formally described, both terms are 
made use of, and it is called a lastiotlil and testament. 
Ban til. 

2. The title or appellation of each of the two 
parts of the Bible, including the canonical books 
of the sacred Scriptures ; as, “ The Old Testa- 
ment ” ; “ The New Testaments* Hook. Eden. 

It is not out of any satiety that I change from the Old Tes- 
tament to [the] New; these two, as they are the breasts of the 
church, so they yield nulk equally wholesome, equally pleas- 
ant, unto able nurslings. Bp. Hall. 

Optatus compares the Scriptures to the testator’s will, if 
there b^* e f'e nt the house, 

ii”i n> chi 'sc*' ».i. o>. 1 ■ r ■ I *■ i c (jrospels are 

C • . ' !'n. I'l 1.1 . •*.• Cl, .* ■* ".''rexod, 

iii.d b*. . w* 'll*.! "‘.1.! i-'ioa i »' a . c i'*i. le-t ror. 

J) . i'f r. 

jg^Thc word rendeied Testament is generally, by 
itself, translated Covenant. The term Meio is added 
to distinguish it from the Old Covenant, or dispensa- 
tion of Moses. These two terms, fioin signifying the 
two dispensations, came soon to denote the books 
whetoin they were written ; the sacred writings of 
the Jews being called the Old Testament, and the 
writings superadded by the evangelists and tine epos- 
ties, the New Testament. See 2 Cor. in. 6. 14. The 
title Mew Testament was adopted in the second cen- 
tury. Eden. Hook. 

A civU testament, a testament made according to the 
foims of the civil law, in contradistinction to a mili- 
tary testament, in which some of the forms may bo 
dispensed with. — common testament, a testament 
made jointly by several persons. — A mystic testament, 
a form of making a will which consists principally 
in enclosing it in an envelope, and sealing it in the 
presence of witnesses ; — also called a solemn testa- 
merit, because it requires more formality than a nun- 
cupative testament. — Muncupative testament, a testa- 
ment made verbally, in the presence of witnesses. — 
Olographic testament, a testament written wholly by 
the testator himself. Bouvter. 

" Syn. — See Will. 

TfiS-TA-MfiN'TAL, a. Testamentary. 

t£s-TA-MEN^TA-RY, a. [L. testamentarins ; It. 
^ Sp.* testameritario ; Fr. testamentaire.] 

1. " Pertaining to a will or testament. Burrill. 

2. Derived from, founded on, or appointed 

by, a testament or will ; as, “ A testamentary 
guardian.” Burrill. 

t£s-T A-MF4N-TA'TI9N, n. The act or the power 
of giving by testament or will. Burke, 

TES~TA'MUR, n, [Jj., we testify S] A term ap- 

E ' lied to a certificate of proficiency in an Eng- 
sh university ; — so called from the first word 
in the formula. College Words and Customs. 

TES 'TATE, n. [L. testo, testatus, to make a will,] 
One who has made a will ; one who dies leav- 
ing a will or testament. Burrill. 

T:&S'TATE, a. Having made a will. 

By the common law, the bishop had the lawful distribu- 
tion of goods of persons dying testate and intestate. Ayliffe. 

t TgS-TA'TIQN, n. [L. testatio.] Witness. 

How clear a testation ... to this truth. Bp. Hd1{ 

TjgS-TA'TQR, n. [L.] {Law.) One who makes, 
or has made, a testament or will; one who dies 
leaving a will or testament. 

Optatus compares the Scriptures to the testator’s will. Taylor. 

TJgS-TA'TRlX, n. [L.] A woman who makes, 
or has made,* a testament or will ; a woman who 
dies leaving a will ; a female testator. Burrill. 

T^ST'jgD, jo. a. Tried by a test or standa^; 
brought to the test; pure ; assayed. Shhk. 
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T£s'T®E, n. [Old Fr. the head ; Fr. <«e.] 

^ 1, An old French silver coin, originally worth 
eighteen pence, hut afterwards reduced to six- 
pence ; a teston. Shak, 

2. A covering over the head of a bed, affixed 
to the bedstead. JElyot. 

f TES'TjpRN, n, A coin ; a tester. Latimer* 
t TES'TJglRN, V, a* To present with a tester or 
sixpence. “ Youhave me.” Bhak* 

TES'TI-CLE, n. ^ [L. testicvluSy testis ; testis^ a 
witness ; It. tesiicolo : Sp. testityiih , Fr. te8tici(le.'\ 
One of the two glandular organs contained in 
the scrotum, the function of which is to secrete 
sperm or seminal fluid. Lxmglison* 

TJgS-TlC^y-LATE, a* {JBot.) 1. Noting a root 
having two oblong tubercles. Balfou7\ : 

2. Solid and ovate. Herislow* : 

TBSTIERE (tgs-te-Ar'), n. [Old Fr. ; teste^ head.] 
A covering of plate for the head of a horse 
armed for battle. Fairholt. 

TjES-T{-F1-CA'TION, n. [L. testificatio ; It. testi- 
Jicazione ; Sp. testificacion.'] The act of testi- 
fying or tC't'-nony. 

C*','-! . ’• .... ‘unto us, onddveth visible testi- 

'j'l 0 . . . ■..« ‘ . t o-munlon with him. Booker. 

t TES'Tl-FI-CA-TOR, «. A testifier. Bailey. 

TfiS'TI-FX-jpR, n. One who testifies. Pearson. 
T£s'TJ-FY, V. n. [L. testijicor'y iestisy a witness, 
and facto y to make ; It. testificare ; Sp. testi/i^ 
car.] p. TESTIFIED ; pp. testifying-, tbsti- 
piedJ 

1. To make a statement or declaration in 
confirmation of some fact ; to bear witness. 

Jesus . . . needed not that any should iesiif}/ of man; for 
he knew what was in man. JbAn ii. 24, 25. 

2. To give evidence or testimony in regard to 
a case depending before a court or tiibunal. 

One witness shall not testify against any to cause him to 
die. Bum. xxxv. GO. 

3. (Law.) To make a solemn declaration un- 

der oath or affirmation, before a tribunal, court, 
judge, or magistrate, for the purpose of proving 
some fact. Burrill. 

TfiS'Tl-FY, V. a. To bear witness to ; to give 
evidence or testimony of. 

To testify the gospel of the grace of God. Acts xx. 24. 
TfiST'|-Ly, ad. In a testy manner *, fretfully ; 
peevishly ; morosely ; petulantly. Johnson. 

TfiS-T(-M6'Ni-AL, n. [Fr. — See Testimony.] A 
writing or certificate that may be produced as 
evidence of character ; a credential ; a recom- 
mendation. Gov. of the Tongue. 

TfiS-T{-MO'NI-AL, a. 1. Containing a testimo- 
ny or certificate of character. 

A clerk does not exhibit to the bishop letters missive or 
testimonial testifying his good behavior. Ayliffe, 

2. Relating to testimony; containing testi- 
mony. Livingston. 

Testimonial proof, (Civil Law.) parol evidence, used 
in contradistinction to literal proof, which is written 
evidence. Bouvier. 

t£s'T1-MQ-NY, n. [L, testimonium; tesfor, to 
attest, to testify ; tesHs, a witness ; It. tesiimO’- 
nianza ; Sp. testimonio ; Fr. temoignage.] 

1. The declaration or affirmation of one who 
professes to know the truth of that which he 
affirms; evidence. 

Testimony is a serious intimation fSrom another of any fact 
or observation as being what he remembers to have seen, or 
heard, or experienced. Dr. CampoelL 

Much of human knowledge rests on thoautliority of res- 
Hmony. Fleming. 

2. (Law.) Evidence of a witness or of wit- 

nesses under oath or affirmation ; proof by a 
witness or by witnesses. BurrilL 

3. Open attestation ; profession. 

Thou for the testimony of the truth hast borne universal 
reproach. Milton. 

43 - In the Scriptures, testimony is used in different 
senses, which may be generally determined by the 
connection, 

I. The tables of the law ; the decalogue. 

And he [the Lord] gave nnto Moses . . . two tables of testir- 
tnony . . . written with the finger of God. JBx. xxxi. 

% The sacred Scriptures ; the Bible. The testi- 
mony of the Lord is sure.” Ps. xix. 7. « My cove- 
nant and my testimony Ps, cxxxii. 12. Isa. viii. 16. 

3. The book of the law. Gal. iii. 10. 

They brought out the king's son, and put upon him the 

crown, and gave him the testimony. 2 Chron. xxiii. 11. 

4. The gospel of the grace of God. Bets xx. 24. 
Be not thou ashamed of the teHimom/ of our Lord, . . but 

be thou partaker of the afflictions of the gospel. 2 T im. i. 8. 


5. The ark in which the law was deposited. 

Aaron laid it [manna] up before the Testimony, to be kept. 

Exod. XVI. 34. 

6. pi. The laws and precepts of God. Ps. cxix. 167. 

Ye shall diligently keep the commandments of the Lord 

your God, and his te^imonms, and his statutes. Deut. vi. 17. 

7. The evidence or proof of some fact ; witness. 

Wt'Ap "o ont o* tbr* c t;' ‘•’'•he off the very dut>t of 

yoi ’i « : (‘■1 .L t f •",!(. i , j iuie ix. 5. 

43* Testimony may be oral or wiitten. The coin, 
the monument, and other material proofs, have also 
been called testimony ; so that testimony mcludes tra- 
dition and history. Fleming. 

Syn.— See Evidence. 

t TjES'T{-MO-NY, V. a. To witness. Shah. 

T]£s^l-N^SS,n. Peevishness; petulance. Locke. 

TEST'lNG, n. The act of trying and proving; 
act of applying a test. Smart. 

TjBST'— OB-J jpCT, n. (Opt.) An object whose 
texture or markings require a certain degree of 
excellence in a microscope in order to be well 
seen, — as the hair of tne bat, or the scale of 
the cabbage-butterfly. Brewster. 

t TES'TON, n. [Old Fr. teste, the head, — the 
head of the king being impressed on the coin.] 
A coin. — See Tester. Bp. Hall. 

TJgS-TONE^ n. [It. ; testa, the head.] An Italian 
coin worth about Is. 3d. sterling, McCxiUoch. 

T5S-t66n', n. A silver coin of Portugal, worth 
from 5d. to 7d. ster. (#0.10 to #0.14). McCulloch. 

I TEST'— PA-P^IR, n. (Ckem.) Paper colored by a 
concentrated vegetable infusion, as of blue cab- 
bage, or of litmus, used as a chemical test. If 
colored by an infusion of blue cabbage, it ac- 
quires a bright-green color by contact with al- 
kalies, and a bright-red color by contact with 
acids. Parnell. 

TEST'— TUBE, n. (Chem.) A small glass tube 
for holding liquids to be tested. Dr, C. T. Jackson. 

TlpS-TU'DI-NAL, a. [L. testudo, a tortoise.] Re- 
lating to, or resembling, the tortoise. Smart. 

T?;S-TfJ-DJ-NA'Rl-O0S, a. Resembling a tor- 
toise-shell in color ; red, black, and yellow, like 
a tortoise-shell. Mamider. 

TJps-T&'BJ-NATE, ? pL, testudinatus ; tes- 

T:g:S-TU''DI-NAT-?D, ) tudo, testudinis, a tor- 
toise.] Resembling the back of a tortoise in 
form; \ru'tod, roofed; arched. Wright. 

Tj&S-TU-DlN'?-OtJs, a. [L. testudineus.] Re- 
sembling the shell of a tortoise, [r.] Bailey. 

TES-TU^Dd, n. [L.; testa, the shell of a testa- 
ceous animal.] 

1. (Zobl.) A Linnsean genus of amphibian 

reptiles ; the tortoise ; Chelonia. Bail'd. 

2. (Mus.) The lyre of Mercury, originally 

made of the shell of the sea-tortoise ; — ap- 
plied to various kinds of the lyre similarly 
formed. Moore. Fairholt. 

3. (Roman Ant.) An arched or vaulted roof : 

a military machine, moving upon wheels, and 
roofed over, under which soldiers worked in 
undermining, or otherwise destroying, walls : — 
a covering made by a close body of soldiers, 
who placed their shields over their heads to 
secure themselves against the darts of the en- 
emy. Wm. Smith. 

4. (Med.) An encysted tumor, stipposed to 

resemble the shell of a tortoise. JDunglison. 

TifeS'TY, a. [Fr. testu, tetu; Ute, the head; It. 
testardo, headstrong.] Fretful ; peevish ; petu- 
lant; pettish. 

KingTyrrhns cvred his splenetic 
Ana testy courtiers with a kick. Hudibras. 

Thou 'rt such a touchy, testy, pleasing fellow. Addison. 

T5-TAN';C, n. (Med.) A remedy, as nux-vomi- 
oa, strychnia, &c., which acts on the nerves, 
and through them on the muscles, occasioning, 
in large doses, convulsions ; — atonic convul- 
sion- Dunglison. 

TJP-tAn'JC, a. Relating to tetanus. P. Cyc. 

TfiT'A-NtlS, n. [I*., from Gr. riravo ^ ; rWreo, to 
stretch.] (Med.) A disease consisting in a 
permanent contraction of all, or of some of, the 
muscles, without alternations of relaxation, and 
characterized bjr closure of the ja-ws, difficulty 
or impracticability of deglutition, rigidity and 
immobility of the limbs and trunk, which is 


sometimes curved forwards, sometimes back, 
wards, and sometimes to one side. Dunglison. 

TJP-tAug', n. A fish.— See Tautog. 

TETCH'Y, a. Peevish; techy.— See Techy. Shah. 

TETE (tat), n. [Fr., the head.] False hair; a 
kind of wig worn by ladies. Graves.. 

TETE A TETE ([tat'^i-tat'), ad. [Fr.] Face to 
face ; cheek by jowl. Swift. 

T&TE A T&TE (tat'a-tat'), n. 1. [Fr.] An inter- 
view ; a friendly or close conversation. Cowper. 

2. A kind of seat or short sofa, for two per- 
sons to sit on and converse. Kittredge. 

TilTE DE POJTT (t^t’dLe-p'6n%’),n. [Fr.] (Porif.)A 
field fortification in front of a bridge, to cover 
the retreat of an army across a river. Stocgueler. 

TETH'JglR, n. [Frs. tudder ; But. tuyer. Wedge- 
wood.] [See Tedder.] A rope or chain by 
which a horse or other animal is tied to a stake, 
so as to allow a certain space for feeding; a 
tedder. Hooker. 

TETH'^R, V. a. \i. tethered ; pp. tethering, 
tethered.] To confine or tie with a tether. 

He that bounded thy power tethered thee shorter. Dp. HaU. 
TJg-THY'DAN, n. [Gr. r^^oj, an oyster; L. tethea, 
a kind of*ascidian.] (Zodl.) One of a tribe of 
tunicated, acephalous moUusks, of which the 
genus Ascidia is the type. Brande. 

TE^THYSyVh. [Gr. T;796s.] (MyifA) A daughter 
of Uranus and Gsea, and wife of Oceanus : — 

I in later Greek and Latin poets used for the 
I sea. Liddell % Scott. 

TE'THYS, n. [Gr. r^dos, an oyster.] (Zobl.) A 
name applied by Cuvier to a genus of nudi- 
branchiate gasteropods, characterized by hav- 
ing two rows of branchiee along the back in 
I form of tufts. Biande. 

TET-RA-RRAj\r-€HI-A ' T4, n. pi. [Gr. riaaapa, 
rirrapa, four, and lipdy^ia, giUs.] (Zobl.) An 
order of cephalopods, having four gills, and 
protected by an external shell ; nautilus, &c. 

Owen. 

T£T-RA.BRAn'J0HI-ATE, a. (Zobl.) Pertaining 
to the Tetrabranchmta. Owen. 

T£T'RA-J0H5RD, n. [Gr. rerpd^ophov; rirrapa, 
four, ’ and a chord ; L. tefrachordon,^ 

(Mus.) The interval of a fourth, consisting of 
two tones and a semitone, or one half the dia- 
tonic scale, from the key-note, or from the fifth 
I upward ; a diatessaron. Dwight. 

TJfiT-RA-jGHOT'O-MOtlS, a. [Gr. rfrpa;^S?, in a 
fourfold manner, and to cut.] (Bot.) Not- 
ing a stem that ramifies in fours. Loudon. 

T]feT-RA-CO'LON, n. [Gr. rirrapa, four, and xffi- 
7.0V, a’ limb.] ’ (Poetry.) A stanza, or division of 
lyric poetry, consisting of four verses. Crabh. 

TjST'RAD, 71. [Gr. rsrpas, rerpdSog ; L. tetras, tet- 
radis*.] The number four ; — a collection of four 
things ; a quaternion. More. 

TET-RA-DAC'TYL, n. (Zobl.) An animal having 
four toes ; a te'tradactylous animal. Wright 

TfiT-RA-DAo'TY-LOtlS, a. [Gr. mpab&KtvXog; 
rirrapa, four, and d&crvXos, a finger, a toe.] (Zobl.) 
Having four toes. Maunder. 

T£T-RA-DI“A“PA'§PN, n. [Gr. rirrapa, four, and 
dtaTsaoriav, t^e octave.] (Mus.) The Greek ap- 
pellation of the quadruple octave, which is also 
called the twenty-ninth. Moore. 

TfiT'RA-DlTE, n. A person in some degree re- 
markable with regard to the number four, as 
being born in the fourth month, as reverencing 
four persons in the Godhead, or as looking 
upon to be a mystic number. Smart. 

TfiT'RA-DRACHM, (-drttm), ? mp<llpax- 

TET-RB-BRACR 'MB, S pov ; r/rpa, four, 
and fpaxpr/y a drachma.] (Grecian Ant.) A 
silver coin of the value of foxir drachmas, or 3s. 
3d. sterling (#0.786). Wm. Smith. 

TET-RB-BY-JTB 'MI-B, n. [Gr. rirpa, four, and 
Sbvapti, power.] (Bot.) A Linnsean class of 
plants, the flowers of which have six stamens, 
two of which are shorter than the cthei8.Loztelon. 

TfeT-RA-DY-NA'Ml-AN, a. (Bot) Tetradyna- 
mous. Clarke. 
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TjST-RA-DY-NA'Ml-AN, n. (Bot.) A plant of 
the oMer* Tetradynamia. Smai't, 

TfiT-RA-DtN'A-MOtJS, a, {Bot.) Noting plants 
of the order * Tetradynamia, or flowers which 
have six stamens, two of which are shorter than 
the four others, as in mustard. Gray. 

TET-RA-E'DRON, n. See TETRAHEDRON. Hutton. 

TET'R A-GON, n, [Gr. Tsrpdytavov ; rirpOt four, and 
yuvial a corner, an angle ; L. tetragonum ; It. ^ 
Sp. tetragono ; Fr. tetragone.) 

1 . {Geom.) A polygon with four angles, and 

consequently four sides, Davies §• Peck. 

2. (Astrol.) An aspect of two planets when 

they are distant from each other the fourth of a 
circle, or ninety degrees. Hutton. 

T]5-TRAG'0-NAL, a. Pertaining to a tetragon, 
or having four angles. Browne. 

T: 51 -TRAG'Q-NI§M, n. [Gr. rfrpaywwff/xos.J The 
quadrature or squaring of the circle. ularke. 

TET-RA-^QRAM'MA-TOJ^i n. [Gr. rtrpaypdfi/JLn- 
TQv ; rirpa, four, and yp&nfiaf a letter.] Among 
several ancient nations, the mystic number four, 
which was often symbolized to represent the 
Beity, whose name was expressed in several 
languages by four letters, as in the Assyrian, 
Egyptian, Persian, Greek, and Latin. Brands, 

T&T'-RA-gfJN' '1-A, n. [Gr. rtrpa, four, and yw^y a 
woman.] (]5oV.5 A Linnaean order of plants, 
the flowers of which have four distinct pistils, 
or four distinct styles on one pistil. Henslow. 

TilT-RA-gfN'l-AN, ) {Bot.) Having four pis- 

Tjp-TRA^'Y-NOfls, ) tils, or four styles. Gray. 

t£T-RA-HE'DRAL, a. Having four sides. 

TetruhtdraX anffle, (^Oeom.) an angle bounded by 
four plane angles. Davies Sc Peck. 

T] 6 T-RA-HEBRQN, n. [Gr. rirpa, four, and 'iSpay 
a seat, a base ; It. tetraedro ; Fr. tetraedre.) 
(^Geom.) A polyhedron, boimded by four tri- 
angles. Davies ^ Peck. 

Regular tetraJiedroriy a solid bounded by four equal 
and equilateral triangles. Davies St Peck. 


TfiT*RA-HfiX-A-HE'DRAL, a. 
of a tetrahex*ahedron. * 


Having the form 
Clarke. 


TfiT-RA-HfiX-A-HE'DRON, [Gr. rirpa, four, 
Sit six, and SSpay a seat, a base.] {Crystallog- 
rapky.) A crystal having twenty-tour faces, each 
of which is an isosceles triangle. Shepard. 

TJg-TRAL'Q- 9 Y, n. [Gr. rSTyaXoyia ; rirpa, four, 
and kSyo^y a discourse.] {<jrecia7i Ant.) A col- 
lection of four dramas, three tragedies, and one 
satiric play, which were exhibited together on 
the Athenian stage, for the prize at the festivals 
of Bacchus. Liddell ^ Scott. 

T^i-TRAM'^;-T^ 1 R, n. [Gr. rerpdnirpov ; L. tetrame-> 
true ; It, tetrametro ; Fr. t4trametre.) A verse 
consisting of four measures or feet. 

jSS-'In Grecian iambic, trochaic, and anapsestic 
verse, it consisted of four double feet. Srande. 

TJ 5 -TRAM' 5 -TJPR, a, [Gr, Tfrpdftrrpos ; rirpay four, 
and fiirpovf a measure.] Having four metrical 
feet. Tyrwhitt. 

t£t^RA-M 6 RPH, n. [Gr. rerpiiiop^os, four-shaped ; 
rfVpa,* four, and (lop^t}^ form.] {Christian Art.) 
The union of the four attributes of the Evan- 
gelists in one figure, winged, and standing on 
winged, fiery wheels, the wings being covered 
with eyes. It is the type of unparsuleled ve- 
locity. FairhoU, 

TJgl-TRAM'Y-RdN, n. 
an unguent.] ^ {Med. 


of four ingredients. 


[Gr. r/rpa, four, and /iCpotv, 
) An ointment composed 
Dunglison. 

TJ^TRAJr’ DBFj^y n. [Gr, rirpay four, and hvfipy 
iivipSs, a man, a male.] (Eof.) A Linnaean 
class of plants, the flowers of which have four 
unconnected and nearly equal stameus. Loudon. 

TJ^-TRAn'DRI-AN", a. Tetrandrous. Clarke. 

T^-TRAN'DROUS, a. {Bot.] Having four sta- 
mens ; tetranorian. Gray. 

TJP-TRA^Q-nId, n. One of the Tetraonidee. Clarke. 

T^T^R4^6j^ * I-DASy n. pi. HL. tetrao, from Gbr. 
wpdwv, black grouse.] {Omith.) A family of 
birds^ of the order Gallmety^ including the sub- 
families TumidndSy Odontophorvnmy 

TetraonimSy and Pterochinm ; ^ouse. Gray. 


TE T~RA^ Q'J^f 'JVl®, 
n.pl. [See Tetra- 
ONiDiE.] {Onuth.) 

A sub-family of 
birds of the order 
GallineSy and family 
Tetraonidcoy grouse. 

Gray. 

TfiT-RA-PfiT'A-LO&S, a. [Gr. rirpay four, andff-fr- 
a^ov, a leaf.] ' (5o^.) Having four petals. Miller. 

TET-RA-PHAR^MA-CON, 7 [Gr. rirpay four, 
TET-RA-PHAR'MA-CtlM, 5 and (pdpixaKou, a drug, 
a medicine.] {Med.) A medicine composed of 
four ingredients, or an ointment composed of 
wax, resin, lard, and pitch. DimgUson. Brdnde. 
TET-RA-PHy-L'LOUS, or T^-TRAPH'YL-LOtJs 
131), a. [Gr. rirpay four, and (j}iX?.ovy a leaf.] 
Bot.) Having, or consisting of, four leaves. 

Smart. 

TET'RA-PLAy n. JXJr. rirpUy four, and dirXota, to 
unfold.] (JEccI. Hist.) The name of a Bible 
arranged by Origen, in four columns, and con- 
sisting of four different versions j viz., that of 
the Septuagint, that of Aquila, that of Sym- 
machus, and that of Theodosian. Brande. 
TET'RA-POD, n, [Gr. rfTpa, four, and voisyVoSdsy 
a foot.] {Ent.) An insect barfing only four 
perfect legs, as certain Lepidoptera. Agasdz. 
TJgJ-TRAP'O-DY, n. [Gr. rerpavoSia; rirpa, four, 
and vobsy volSsy a foot.] {Greek Aoit.) A meas- 
ure or length of four feet. Beck. 

T^I-TRAp'T^I-RAN, n. [Gr. rerpSiirrspos, having 
four wings ; rirpa, four, and Tcrspdv, a ^ving.J 
An insect with four wings. Braoide. 
TJg:-TRAP'T|;R-OtJS, a. [Gr. rirpa, four, and 
Trrepiv, a wing.] Having four wings. Balfour. 
TST'RAP-TOTE, n. [Gr. rerpdrrarov ; rirpa, four, 
and 7 rrw<r<f, a case.] {Gram.) A noun having 
only four cases. Scott. 

TE'TRARGH [tg'trirk, S. P. J. B. F. K. C. ; te'- 
trark or tSt'rirk, W. Ja. ; tfit'rark, ^m.], n. [Gr. 
rerpdpjt^rjs » rtrpds, four, and do; 3 ^w, to rule ; L. 
tetrarches ; It, % Sp. tetrarca ; Fr. iHrarqiw.'l 
{Ant.) The governor of the fourth part of a 
country or province: — in the later period of 
the Roman republic, a title given to any tribu- 
tary prince, not of sufficient importance to be 
styled a king. Wm. Smith. 

TJ5-TRARJCH' ATE [t§-trSlr'kat,S. W. P. Ja. K. IVd . ; 

tet'rfir-kat, Sm. C.), n. A tetrarchy. Johnson. 
T®-TRAR£!H^l-CAL, a. [Gr, rerpapKisds.'] Of, or 
pertaining to, a* tetrarch or a tetrarchy. Herbert. 
T]ET'RAR-£!HY [tet'r?r-ke, S. W. Ja. Sm. Wb. ; 
te'tr?ir-fcf, P. X.], n. [Gr. rerpao^ia ; L. It. 
ietrai'cTua ; Sp. tetrarguia ; Fr. tkrarchie.J The 
territory or the office of a tetrarch. Wm. Smith. 
TfiT-RA-SJ&P' A-LOtJs, a. [Gr. rirpa, four, and Eng. 

sepali] {Bot.) Having four sepals. Loudon. 
t£T-RA-SPAs'TON, n. [Gr. rirpa, four, and 
vTtdb}, to draw,] {Mech.) A machine in which 
four pulleys act together. Brande. 

TET-R A-SP£R'MOyS, a. [Gr. rirpa, four, and ern-fp- 
fia, a seed.] {Bot.) Having four seeds. Smart. 
T|1-TRAS'TJ£!H (te-ti«s'tik), 7i. [Gr. rSTodari^ov', 
rirpa, four, and ertj^oi, a row, a line.] (Poetry.) 
A stanza or epigram of four verses. Pope. 
TJg3-TRAS'TO-ON, n. [Qr. rfrpdffrooif ; rirpa, four, 
and ffrod, a colonnade.] {Arch. ) A court-yard 
with porticos or open colonnades on each of its 
four sides. Britton. 

TfiT'RA-STYLE [tSt^r^-stil, Sm. Wb. Todd, 
Maunder ; ts'tra-stil, K . ; tf-ti^s'til, Ja. Crabb), 
n. [Gr. rerpdffrvXov ; rirpa, four, and arWos, a i 
column; L. tetrastylon; It. ^ Sp. tetrastilo; \ 
Fr. titrastyle.) {Ancient A7*ch.) A building 
writh four columns or pillars in front. Brande. 

T£T-RA-SYL-LAB'|C, ? [Gr. rtrpaabXla- 
TfiT-RA-SYL-LAB'l-CAL, ) fioi; rirpa, four, and 
cuXXa^ij, a syllable ; Fr. tdtra^llabigue.l Con- 
sisting of four syllables. Wright. 

TfiT-RA-S^L^A-BLE, n. FFr. tetrasyllabeJ A 
word consisting of four syllables. Todd. 

f TJSt'RJC, a. Sour ; perverse ; tetrical. Burton. 

t TfiT^RJ-CAL, I a, [L. tetricus ; tester, foul, 
t TST^RJ-COtj'S, ) shameful ; Old Fr. tetrigue.) 
Austere 5 harsh; sour; perverse. Knolles. 



t TfiT'Rl-CAL-NfiSS, n. Austerity; harshness; 
perverseness ; moroseness. Gavden. 

t Ty-TRiq'l-TY, n. [Old Fr. tetricite.'] Harsh- 
ness; crabbedness; tetricalness. Cockeram, 
TET'TyR, ?^. [A. S. teter.) {Med.') A cutaneous 
disease, in which vesicles arise in distinct, but 
irregular, clusters, commonly appearing in quick 
succession, and near together, on an inflamed 
base ; fret ; herpes. Dunglison. 

TET'TjpR, V. a. To infect with tetter. Shak. 
TET'T^R— T 6 T'T|:R, n. An amusement of chil- 
dren, in which one or more rides upon each end 
of a plank, or piece of timber, balanced upon 
some support in the middle; seesaw; — also 
called titter^cum-toUer. Strutt. Holloway. 
fTET'TlSH, a. [Perhaps from teat. Nares^ 

Peevish ; — also written teatish. Beau. ^ FL 

t TfiT'TY, a. Tettish ; peevish. Burton. 

TEU'TON, n . ; pi. TEu'Tp-Ni:§, rarely Teu't6n§. 
[Gr. Tf 6 roj/fff, the Teutones ; L. Tetefones.] One of 
the ancient Germans, who immigrated into 
Europe from Asia at different periods, unknown 
to history. P. Cyc. Andrews. 

j 0 ®=* “ When the Romans first heard the name of the 
Teutones, they thought that they were a single tribe. 
They did not know that it was also the geneial and 
ethnographic name of all those nations to which they 
afterwards gave the vague designation of Germans.” 
P. Cyc. — See Teutonic. 

TEU-t5n' 1C ^u-tlSn';k), a. [L. Teutonicm\ It. 

Teutonico ; Ff. Teutomgue^ Pertaining to, or 
derived from, the Teutones, or their language. 

Our language, for almost a century, has, by the concur- 
rence of many causes, been gradually departing horn its 
71-7 deviating towards a Gallic 

fci'i .‘:i » ii'i'l I...' 'I* > . Johnson. 

f), : ■! tribes skirting the north-eastern 

ooundary ot tae Ruinun empire had its own distinctive de- 
nomination. Bosworth. 

The watch, the gun, and the art of printing, are Teutonic 
inventions. P, C’ffc. 

jQ6^“The Teutonic lace, originally from Asia, are 
divided into three branches. The first branch con- 
tains the High Germans, to whom belong the Teu- 
tonic inhabitants of Upper and Middle Germany, 
those of Switzeiland, and the greater part of the 
Germans of Hungary: it is subdivided into the Sua- 
bian and the Franconian minor branches. The second 
IS the Saxon branch, winch is divided into tliiee 
minor branches, the first of which contains the 
Fiisians ; the second, the Old Saxons, or Low Ger- 
mans, with the Dutch, the Flemings, and the Saxons 
of Transylvania ; and the third, the English, the 
Scotch, and the gieater part of the inhabitants of the 
United States. The thiid branch is the Scandinavian, 
to which belong the Icelanders, the Norwegians, the 
Danes, and the Swedes. — Teuton is identical with 
Deutsche or Toutseke, (in Low German Dutsch, in 
Dutch Duitscky in Danish Tydsk, in English Dutch,) 
which from the remotest time has been, and is still, 
the general name of that part of the Teutonic nations 
which we now call Germans, who consideied ilie god 
or hero Tuisco, as their common ancestor. P. Cye. 

Teutonic order, or Teutonic knights, a religious 
order of knighthood originally founded in Palestine 
by some Teutones or Germans, who associated them- 
selves for the purpose of affording relief to sick and 
infirm pilgrim.s. It was incorporated by Pope Celes- 
tine HI., in 1191, and endowed with very important 
privileges. When the Christians were expelled from 
the Holy Land, a papal bull was issued (1S26) em- 
powering the Teutonic knights to conquer lands for 
themselves from the pagans of Prussia and Poland. 
They treated those whom they conquered with such 
barbaiity that the princes of Germany combined 
against them, and the order sunk gradually into 
ruin. Eden. 

TEU-t5N'1C, 71. The language of the Teutones. 

TEy-TON'l-Cl§M,«. A Teutonic phrase or idiom; 
a Germanism. 

Teufonicismsy Scottidlsms, and Gallicisms. Breen. 
t TEW (tu), 71. [A. S. tawa, a rope.] 

1 . A rope or chain for drawing or towing a 

vessel with ; a towline. Beau. § FI. 

2. Materials for any thing. Skinner. 

t TEW, V. a. To draw along through the water by a 

rope or a chain ; to tow. Drayton. 

TEW, V. a. [A. S. tataian'y Frs. tawa; But. 
touwen^ 

1 . To prepare or dress by beating, as hemp or 

leather. Nares. 

2 . To beat ; to pull ; — to tease. Beau, df FI. 
TEW'jpL (tfi'^l), n. [Fr. tuyan.) 

1 . A pipe or funnel, as for smoke. Chaucer. 

2. A tapering iron pi^e in a forge, into w'hich 

the nose of the bellows is inserted. Moxon. 


A, fi, f, 5, tJ, % long; A, % % 6, t, t, short; A, I, Q, U, Y, obscure; PArE, PAR, PAsT, FAX.L; H^IR, HKR; 
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t TE'^V'TA W (tn'taw), V, a. To beat or dress, as 
hemp ; to tew. Mortimer^ 


TEXT (tfikst), n. [L. textits, texture, structure, 
construction, context ; texoy to fit together, to 
compose ; It. testo\ Sp. texto ; Fr. texts.] 

1. A discourse or literary composition on 
which notes or comments are written, or to be 
■vmtten ; the substance or body of a writing or 
literary work, as distinguished from the notes 
or comments upon it; as, “The text of the 
Bible ” ; “ The text of Plato.” 


We expect your next 
Will be no comment, but a text. 


WaXter, 


2. A verse, passage, or sentence of Scripture. 


Comparing of sundry texts with one another. White. 
His mind he should fortify with some few texts which are 
home and apposite to his case. South. 


3. A passage or verse of Scripture selected 
as the theme or siibject of a sermon or discourse. 


How ofl, when Paul has served us with a iext^ 

Has Epictetus, Plato, Tully preached! Cowper. 


4. Any subject chosen to enlarge or comment 

on ; a topic. Simmonds. 

5. Text-hand. ClarJte, 

6. {Printing.] A kind of letter or character ; 
as, “ German text *^ ; “ English scribe text.^* 


t TfilXT, V. a. To write, as a text. Beau.. FI. 

TfiXT'— BOOK n. 1. A book or manual 

used in teaching ; a book for students contain- 
ing the principles of a science, or of any branch 
of learning. Martin. 

2. A book with texts and wide spaces for 
notes or comments. Smart. 


TfiXT'— HANB, n. A particular kind of large 
handwriting in which formerly the text of a 
book was written, as distinguished from the 
smaller hand in which the comments were 
written- Cleaveland. 


TEX'TJLE (tgks'til), a. [L. texbllis\ texo, to 
weave ; Fr. textile.] 

1. That is or may be woven ; woven. 

2. Pertaining to weaving, or to woven fab- 
rics; textoriaL Fairkolt. 


TfiX'TfLE, n. That which is, or may be, woven ; 

a textile fabric. B icon. 

Tj6xt'’MAN, n. A man ready in quoting texts ; 

a textuary ; a tcxtualist. Sanderson. 

TJpX-TO'RJ-AL, (?. [L, textorius.l Pertaining to 
weaving. The textorial arts.’"* Warton. 
t:6XT'— p£n, n, A pen for engrossing. Simmonds. 
TfiX'THlNB, a. \L.texirimts.] Relating to weav- 
ing; textorial; textile. Derham. 

T£xT'U-AL (tekst'yu- 91 ), a. [It. testuala\ Sp. 
textual ; Fr. textuet] 

1. Of, or contained in, the text ; textuary. 

The Keri is the marglual reading; the Chetib is the textual 

reading. Waterland. 

2. Serving for a text or for texts. Bp. Hall. 
T£XT%t-AL-IST, One ready in citing texts ; 

a textman ; a textuary. LigJiifoot, 

TEXT'y-AL-LV, ad. In the text or body of the 
work, or according to the text. Sir R. Peel, 
TfiXT'y-A-RlST, n. A textuary. [r.] Johnson. 
TfiXT'y-A-Ry, n. [Fr. textfuavre.] One ready in 
citing texts or well versed in Scnpture.Bp. 
TjfeXT'y-A-RY, a. Pertaining to, contained in, 
or serving as, a text ; textual. Browne. 

f TEXT'U-ifST, n. A textualist. Milton. 

TfiXT'URE (tgkstVvr), n. [L. textura ; texo, tex~ 
tus, to weave ; It. tessere ; testura ; Sp. textura ; 
Fr. textural] 

1. The act or the art of weaving ; weaving. 
“ The invention of texture.^^ [r.] Browne. 

2. That which is woven ; a web. 

Otbers, far in the grassy dale. 

Their humble textwe weave. Tfiomson. 

3. Manner of weaving; disposition or con- 
nection of threads or filaments interwoven. 

A veil of richest texture. Pope. 

4. Disposition, arrangement, or combination 
of the parts of any body or substance. Neiaton, 

Stones of divers kinds, and sundry bodies that have the 
texture between earth and stone. Locke. 

5. {Anctt.) The particular arrangement of the 
tissues which constitute an organ. Uunglison. 

T^XT^yRE, a. To interweave, [r.] Jephson. 
t THAck, ». Thatch. Chaucer. , 


TJSAl n. [L., from Gr. O&Xapos, a bed- 

chamber.] 

1. (Amt.) The place where a nerve has, or 
is considered to have, its origin. Dunglison. 

2. (Bot.) The bed of fibres from which many 
fungi arise ; thallus : — the apex of the pedun- 
cle, sometimes dilated, to which the floral organs 
are attached ; torus ; receptacle. Limley. 

THALER (ta'ler), n. [^er. — See Dollar.] The 
German dollar ; a German silver coin of thirty 
silver groschen, worth about three shillings 
sterling ($0,726). Simmonds. 

THA~LFj 3, n. [L., from Gr. 8a2.tta, daXla.] 

1. (Greek & Roman Myth.) One of the nine 

Muses, and, at least in later times, the Muse of 
comedy; — one of the Nereids; one of the 
Graces. TP. Smith. 

2. (Astron.) An asteroid discovered by Hind 

in 1852- Covering. 

THA-LI'AN, a. Relating to Thalia ; comic. Clarke, 

TH4‘LIC'TRmL n. [Gr. ddAi^frpov.] (Bot.) A 
genus of rahunculaceous plants, with ramose 
roots and smooth, finely-divided leaves ; mead- 
ow-rue. Loudon. 

THAL'T-DAN, n. [Gr. QaXeia, Thalia.] (ZoOZ.) 
A marine, tunicated, acephalous moUusk, of 
the genus Thalia or Salpa \ a salp. Brands, 

THAL'LITEj^i. (Min.) A variety of epidote. Dana. 

THAL'LO-yfiN, 71. [Gr. OallSsj a young branch, 
and yevvQca^ to produce.] (Bot.) A general term 
applied to cellular flowerless plants, as the algae, 
fungi, and lichens, which exist without distinc- 
tion of flower and stem, and without breathing- 
pores, and which multiply by the spontaneous 
formation in their interior, or upon their sur- 
face, of reproductive spheroids called spores ; 
tr allophyte. LmdUy. 

THAL'L0-PHVTE,«. [Gr. OaPJ.d?, a young branch, 
and to bear.] CBot.) A thallbgen. Brands. 

THAVLUSy 71. \ pi. tbaiJlT. [L., a you7ig or 
green hranch^ from Gr. 0aX?6s.] (Hot.) The 
lobed frond of lichens, the inner substance of 
which consists wholly of reproductive matter 
that breaks through the upper surface in cer- 
tain forms cBHedyntotification. Livtdley. 

THAl'MUD, n. See Talmud. 

THAM'MyZ, or tAM'MUZ, n. [Heb. ; Gr. 

1. A Syrian deity for whom the Hebrew idol- 

atresses were accustomed to hold an annual 
feast or lamentation, commencing with the new 
moon of July ; — same as the Phoenician Adon^ 
or Adords. Ezek. viii, 14. Kitto. 

2, The tenth month of the Jewish civil year, 
answering to part of June and July, and includ- 
ing twenty-nine days. Brands. 

THAM‘J^6PH-LLf'- 
Jvl®, 71. pi. [Gr. 
ddpvosi a bush, and 
(ptZoSf a friend.] 

(Orfiith.) A sub- 
family of passerine, 
dentirostral birds, TbanmophilnB nsdeagris. 
of the family Ltmiidoe ; bush-shrikes. Gray, 

ThAn, conj. [Goth, than ; A. S. thonne^ tha7ine ; 
Dut. dan ; Ger. denn.] A particle used in com- 
parison* It follows an adjective or adverb in 
the comparative degree, to connect the things 
compared; — it also follows and some- 

times othmnoise, rather^ and else. — See Tiiex. 

He [Solomon] was wiser than all men. I Kings iv. 3l . 

I love voa for nothing more thaji for the jnst esteem von 
have fbr all the sons of Adam. Swift. 

THAiS^, prep. In comparison with. 

Beelzebub, than whom, Satan except, none higher eat. J/itton. 

You are a much greater loser than me. Swfft. 

A stone is heavy, and the sand weighty; but a fool’s wmth 
L8 heavier than thorn both, P? or. xxvii. 8 

Ton are a girl as much brighter fha?/ her 
As he was a poet subhmer than me. Prior. 

No one of these expressions Is correct ; or, 
if so, they are correct only nndcr the idea that the 
word than is sometimes a ebninnetion [when jf cannot 
govern a case), and som-iTitnes a preposition (when it 
can govern a case).” TMtham. 

stna’ ** Than is lused not onlv as a conjunction, but 
as a preposition, and as such atTccts cases ; thus, < He 
is wiser Vian me ’ Is good English. So also is * He 
IS wiser than 1,* i. e. than I am. In the first instance, 



than is a preposition ; in the second, it ia a conjunc- 
tion.” Dr. Charles Richardson, 

Than is not now often used as a preposition 
except before whom. 

THAN'A-T6Id, a. [Gr. ddvaros, death, and cTSogf 
form, fi 2 ure.] Resembling death; apparently 
dead. Dunglison. 

THAN-A-T5L'0-5^y, n. [Gr. edvarop death, and 
Aoj/of, a discourse*.] A description, or the doc- 
trine, of death. Dunglisofu 

THAn-A-TOP'STS, n. [Gr. edvaros, death, and 
a view.] A view or contemplation of 
death. W. C, Bryant. 

THANE, 71. [A. S- tkegen, ihegn, then ; thegniafit 

fhenia7i, to serve ; Old Ger. degen^ a servant, a 
soldier ; Icel. thegfi.] A title of honor among 
the Anglo-Saxons, Shah. 

je@=^Tlie exact meaning of The term thane js in- 
volved in considerable obscurity ; the rank or dignity 
which It denoted was possibly not the same at differ- 
ent times, and there were also thanes of more than 
one kind. After the conquest thanes are frequently 
classed with barons^ and in the laws of Henry I. the 
tw’o words are apparently used as synonymous. One 
of the few things that are tolerabjj'^ certain with re- 
gard to the rank of a thane is, that it implied the pos- 
session of a certain amount of landed property. P. Cyc. 

J8®“The king’s thaneswere Anglo-Saxon noblemen, 
Infenoi m rank to earls, and were afterwards denom- 
inated barons. Bosworth, 

THANE'DQM, w. The dominion, office, or prop- 
erty of a thane. Sir W. Scott. 

THANE'-lAnd§, n.pl. Lands granted by charters 
of the Saxon kings to their thanes. Cowell, 

THANE 'SHiP, n. The state, office, dignity, or 
seigniory of a thane. Steevens. 

THANK (thangk, 82), v. a. [A. S. thancian ; Dut. § 
Ger. da7\ken\ Dan. takke\ Sw. tacka. — From 
Goth, thaghjan^ A. S. theyican, to think, to re- 
member. Junius.] \i. THANKED ; pp. THANK- 
ING, THANKED.] To express gratitude, or 
make acknowledgments to, for any favor. 

We are bound to thank God always. 2 These, i. S. 

I thank you for your pains. Shak. 

46^ It is often used ironically. “ Thank yourself, 
if aught should fall amiss.” Drydm. 

THANK, n.\ pL THANKS- [M. Goth, thanks i 
A. S. thane, thone ; Dut. dank ; Frs. thono ; Old 
Ger. dafichf thane, thank ; Ger. daiik ; Dan. tah ; 
Sw. iGck\ Icel. thackir. — Ir. Gael, tamg.] 
Expression of gratitude; acknowledgment for 
favor or kindness ; — commonly used in the 
plural, This kindness merits thanks.^* Shak. 

If ye love them which love you, what thank have ye? for 
sinners also do even the same. Luke vi. 32. 

Giving thanks always fbr all things unto God. Eph* v 20. 
For this, to the Infinitely Good we owe 
Immoital Milton. 

t In thank, thankfully ; gratefully. Chancer. 

THANK 'FX7L, a. [A, S. thanefuU^ Having, or 
impressed with, gratitude ; grateful. 

Be thankful unto him, and bless his name. Ps. e. 5. 

THAnk'Fi)l-LY, ad. In a thankful manner; 
with gratitude ; gratefully. Shah. 

THAnK'fO L-N 6sS, 7\. The state of being thank- 
ful; gratitude. Sidney. 

Syn. — Gratitude is rather the feeling; thanhfuL 
ness. The expression of the feeling. Thankfulness is 
shown especially by words ; ffratitnde, by actions. 
TViankfulnrAS is the beginning of gratitude ; frratUude, 
the rompletion of thankfulness. It is common to use 
the term grateful with reference to a favor from a 
human benefactor, and thankful with reference to the 
goodness of Providence. It is more common to apply 
to the disposition the term grateful than thtenJfal. 

THANK'L^ISS, a. L Ungrateful; unthankful. 
TIow sharper than a serpent’s tooth it is 
Tu liave a tkoatklet^ child! Shak. 

2. Not deserving thanks, or unlikely to ob- 
tain thanks. ** A thankless office.” Wotton. 

THANK'L5SS-LY, ad. Unthankfully ; with in- 
gratitude; un^atefully. Clarke. 

THANK'L^lSS-NfiSS, n. The state of beingthank- 
less ; ingratitude. Donne, 

THAnK'-OF-P?:r-!NG, n. An offering in ac- 
knowledgment of favors or mercy. Watts. 

tTHANKS'GtVB, r. a. To celebrate or conse- 
crate by solemn rites. Mede. 

THAnkS'j6Iv-^:R, n. A giver of thanks. Barrow. 
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THANKS'/sIv-ING rtl'.Slr.ff\-=‘'5tv-iiig, S, TT. P. P. 
Ja, Sm, R. a ; ilu: ^ ..: 2 , K. Wb.], n, 

1. The act of giving thanks, or expressing 
gratitude for favors or mercy received. 

Sing unto the Lord -with thariLsgn'ina. rs, cxlvli. 7, 

Every creature of God is good, and nothing to be reftised, 
if it be received -with thaiiLsgwmg, 1 Tim. iv. 4. 

2. The part of divine service in which thanks 

are oiFered for benefits received. Eden, 

3. A day set apart for public acknowledg- 

ment of benefits and mercies received from 
God. Washingt07i, 

THANK'-WOE-THJ-NESS (-wlir-tftf-), n. The 
state of being thanltworthy. Clarke, 

THANK^WOR-THY (-wur-tfie), a. Deserving 
thanks or gratitude ; meritorious. 1 Pet, ii. 19. 

THAR) n. (Z<3&?.) A ruminant mammal of the 
family AntilopetB, or antelopes, inhabiting the 
central region of Nepaul; Capricomis huhali- 
na ; — called also imo and serow. Eng, Cyc, 

THAEM, n. [A. S. theami, an intestine.] Intes- 
tines twisted into a cord ; twisted gut. Aecham, 

THAt, pron, demonstrative, or adj, pronominal ; 
pi. THdijE. [Goth, thata, thateii A. S.theet, 
thcd\ Dut. dat\ Ger, da$\ Dan. ^ Sw. det , — 
Huss. ^<35.] Not this, but the other j the former 
thing ; the more distant thing ; — designating or 
specifying some person or thing spoken of or al- 
luded to before ; — often used emphatically, and 
opposed to this. — See This. 

I say unto you, that it shall be more tolerable, in ihat day, 
for Sodom, than, for that city Luke x. 12. 

By religion is meant a living up to those principles; that 
ia, to act coniorniably to our best reason. TUlotson. 

In this scale gold, in t’other fhme, doth Uej 

The veight of that mounts this so high. Cowley, 
If the Lord will, we shall live, and do this or that. Jos, iv. 15. 

In tAat, because. In Utat he liveth, lie livetli unto 
God.” Rom, vi. 10. — “ Things are preached, not tn 
that they are taught, but in that they are published.” 
JSboTcer, — Andthut, an expression noting exaggeration. 
*« Ye do wrong, and defraud, and that your bretliren.” 
I Cot. VI. 8. 

> 0 ^ When that !s used as a demonstrative pronoun 
or pronominal adjective, it is pronounced with the 
distinct sound of short a, rhyming with hat, mat ; but 
when it is used as a relative pronoun or conjunction, it 
is but slightly pionounced, never having the emphasis 
placed on it ; and the sound of a is obscurely uttered, 
not differing much from the obscure sound of u, 

THAT, pi'on, relative. Equivalent to who, whom, 
or which, relating to the antecedent person or 
thing } used in the singular and plural num- 
bers, and in the nominative and objective 
cases; — commonly applied to things, but often 
to persons. 

It was formerly sometimes used for what, or 
theA which ; as, “ We speak that we do know, and 
testify that we have seen.” John lii. 11. 

says Bishop Lowth, « is used indiflfer- 
ently both of persons and things, but perhaps it would 
be more properly confined to the latter.” But there are 
cases in which that is properly used when applied to 
persons, instead of who : 1st. When it follows the in- 
terrogative who, or an adjective in the superlative 
degree ; as, Who that has any sense of right would 
reason thus ” “ He was the oldest person Huit I saw.” 
Qd. When it follows the pronominal adjective same ; 
as, He was the same man that I saw before.” dd. 
When persons make but apart of the antecedent ; as, 
<< The man and things that he mentioned.” 4th. Af- 
ter an antecedent introduced by the expletive it ; as, 
** It was I, not he, that did it.” 

jg^ Stede, in the Spectator, No. 60, in order to rid- 
icule the too frequent use of that, gives the following 
passage: “My lords, with humble submission, di&t 
that I say, is this : thqt th&t thqt th&t gentleman has 
advanced is not tftat thqt he should have proved to 
your lordships.” In this sentence that indistinctly 
pronounced Itfiqt) is once used as a conjunction, and 
three times as a relative pronoun $ and when dis- 
tinctly pronounced (pt&t), it is a demonstrative pro- 
noun. 

cov^. 1, Because; — noting a reason. 

If then that friend demand, why Brutus rose against Cae- 
sar, this is my answer, Not that I loved Csesar less, but that I 
loved Borne more. Shal. 

2. Noting object, or final end or purpose ; in 
order that ; to the effect that. 

Do all things -without mnrmurings and disputings, that ye 
may be blameless and harmless. Fhit ii. 14, 15. 

Treat it kindlv, tl/ai it may 
'Wish at least ith us to stay. Cowley. 

3. Noting a result or consequence. Dryden. 

The custom and familiarity of these tongues do sometimes 

■o fkr influence the expressions in these epistles, that one 
may observe the fbree of the Hebrew conjugation. Locke. 


4. Noting indication ; as, He heard ^^^a{his 
friend was sick.” 

To believe that when they died they went immediately to 
the stars. Heylin. 

According to Home Tooke, that as a coiyunc- 
tion IS the same as that the pronoun, and this may be 
shown by a resolution of the construction : as, “ I 
wish you to believe that I would not wilfully hurt a 
fly ” j 1 . e. “ I would not wilfully hurt a fly j I wish 
you to believe t/mt.” 

THATCH, n. [A. S. tkac, these, theac ; theccan, 
to cover, to tnatch. ; Dut. dak ; Old Ger. tach, 
thak ; Ger. daeh ; Dan. tag, teekke ; Sw. tdk. — 
Ir. Gael, tubh, tugh, — Gr. riyoq, areyo;, a roof, 
a covering; L. tectum; It. tetto; Sp. techo, a 
roof, a ceiling ; Er. ioit, — Gr. areyco, to cover.] 
Dried grass, straw, rushes, reeds, palm-leaves, 
or othervegetable material, forming or covering 
a roof. A roof of thatch,” Pope. 

When from the thatch drips fast a shower of r^n. Gay. 

THATCH, V. a, [i. THATCHED ; pp. THATCHING, 
THATCHED.] To cover with, thatch. Knox. 

THATCHED (tliScht or tliach'fd), p. a. Covered 
with thatch. “ Thatched roofs.” Brande, 

THAtch'^R, n. One who thatches. Mortimer. 

THATCH'lNG, n. 1. The act or the art of cover- 
ing houses, barns, <&:c., with thatch. P, Cyc. 

2. A roof, or part of a roof, made of thatch ; 
a covering of thatch. ^ Smart. 

5, Materials used for thatching. Brande, 

THAugHT, n, (^Naut.) A thwart. — See Thwaht. 

THAxT'MA-TROPE, n, [Gr. datrjaa, a wonder, a 
marvel,* and rpiaw, to turn.] An optical toy, 
illustrating the persistence of impressions made 
on the retina of the eye. 

jSS^Tlie thaumatrope consists of a circular card 
having two parts or halves of a picture, one on each 
side, and two strings fixed at opposite points of the 
peripheiy, by twisting which it may be twirled round 
with considerable velocity. When this is done, the 
impression made on the mtina by each of the two 
halves of the picture is renewed before it is effaced, 
and they apparently unite and form one whole pic- 
ture. An impression on the retina lasts about one 
seventh of a second. Ijib, of Useful Knowledge, 

THAu-MA-T^R'^IC, ? Working wonders ; 

THAtJ-MA-TljB'§^{-OAL, > exciting wonder ; won- 
derful. * Burton, 

THAU-MA-TxtR'g|CS, 7%. pi. Beats of magic or 
legerdemain; sleight of hand. Blitz. 

THAu-MA-TtJR'^IST, n. A performer or work- 
er of wonders or miracles. K7iapp, 

TBJlu-M^-TUR'GUS, n. [Low L., from Gr. 
Oavparovpyds, a ju^ler ; Br. thaicmaturge.] A 
worker of wonders or miracles ; — a title given 
by^ the Roman Catholics to certain of their 
saints. Buchanan. 

THAtr'MA-TtjR-^-Yj Bavparovpyla ; Batipa, 

a wonder, and spyov, work.] The act or the art 
of performing wonders or miracles. Wa7'to7i. 

ThAw, V. n. [A. S. thawan; Dut. dooijen; Ger. 
thaicen; Dan. Sw- toa. — The same ■word 
as dew, A. S. deatoian, to bedew. Richardson, 
— See Devt.] [i, thawed; pp, thawing, 

THAWED.] 

1. To dissolve or become fluid from a state of 
congelation, as ice or snow ; to melt ; to liquefy. 

Having let the ice thaw of itself, and frozen the liquor a 
second time, vre could not discern any thing. jBoyJe, 

2. To become so warm as to melt ice and 

snow, as the weather. Johnsoti, 

THAw, V. a. To cause to melt or dissolve from 
a state of congelation; to dissolve, as ice or 
snow. “ To tmw the frozen seas.” Erwyton, 

THAw, n. 1. Liquefaction by warmth of any 
thing congealed. Shah, 

Hardens his stubborn heart, but still as Ice 
More hardened after thaw. JUxUon. 

2. Warmth or weather such as liquefies or 
melts any thing congealed. Wilhhxs. 

They soon after, vrith great joy, sa-w the snowfall in largo 
flakes from the trees — a certain sign of an approaching 
thaw. Cooh. 

THAW'Y, a. Growing liquid after congelation ; 
thawing ; melting. Usher Ames. 

THE (tlie or the), the definite article, [Goth, tho ; 
A. S. the ; Dut. de ; Old Ger. d^r, ther, thie ; 
Ger. der, die, das ; Dan. deii, det : Sw. de7i. — 
The imperative of A. S. thiegan, ihean, to take. 
JUchardson,"] A word prefixed to nouns both 


in the singular and the plural number to indi- 
cate what particular thing or things are meant ; 
as, ** Give me the book ” ; “ Drink the water ” ; 
** See the soldiers.” 

And Nathan said to David, Thou art the man. 2 Sam. xii. 7. 

It is often used before adjectives and adverbs 
in the comparative and superlative degrees, and before 
a part of a sentence, in order to give to several words, 
collectively taken, the unity and construction of a 
single noun substantive. “ The longer sin hath kept 
possession of the heart, the harder it will be to drive it 
out.” Whole Duty of Man. — Before a word beginning 
with a vowel, e is very often cut off m verse ; as, — 
“But, of tho two, less dangerous is tA’ offence.” 

Of this practice, Todd says, “ It is a barbarous cus- 
tom, now rarely observed.” 

t THE, V, 71, To thrive. — See Thee. Old Play. 

THE 'A, n. (Bot.) A genus of plants, the dried 
leaves of which constitute tne tea of com- 
merce ; tea-plant. — See Tea. Baird. 

4^ The tea, w'hich is so extensively consumed by 
Europeans, is produced by two or three species of 
T7Lea, Lmdley, 

THE-AN-THR6p'1-CAL, a, [Gr. Oedtf, God, and 
dvOpwnoi, man.] Being both divine and human, 
or God and man. [a.] Bib. Rep, 

TH^l-AN'THRO-Pl^M, n. The state of being both 
God and man, or divine and human. Coleridge, 

TH?-AN'THRO-PIsT, n. A believer in, or ad- 
herent to, theanthropism. K. Brit. Rev, 

THjp-AN'THRO-PY, n. Union of the divine and 
the human natures ; theanthropism. Ogilvie, 

THE'AR-J0HY, n. [Gr. esSg, God, and dpxfo, to 
rule.] Government by God ; theocracy. Clarhe, 

THE 'A TiNE, n. [Br. Thiatm.'] One of a re- 
ligious order among the Roman Catholics, 
founded, in 1524, by St. Cajetan of Teate, now 
Chieti, and existing chiefly in Italy. Brande. 

JBggr- “ The members, besides the ordinary monastic, 
vows, bound themselves to the duties of the cure of 
souls, preaching against heresies, tending the sick 
and convicts, and to abstain from possessing property, 
or asking for alms.” Brands. 

THE A-TINE, a. Of, or pertaining to, the Thea- 
tine’s. Clarke. 

fTHE'A-TRAL, a, [L. theatralis^ Pertaining 
to a theatre ; theatrical. Comment, on Chaucer, 

THEA-TRE (the'a-tqr), 7i, [Gr. Biarpov ; Bsaopnt, 
to see ; L, theat7'um ; It. & Sp. ieairo ; Fr. 
thmre.l 

1. A place or edifice for dramatic representa- 
tions or performances ; a play-house. Milton, 

The first theatre of stone at Athens, called the Theatre of 
Bacchus, was built in the time of Themistocles. Brande. 

4^ “ It should be borne in mind that theatres are 
mentioned in several parts of Greece where the wor- 
ship of Dionysu-. and the drama connected with it 
did not exist, so that these buildings were devoted to 
other public exhibitions. Thus, at Athens there were 
in later times, besides the theatre in Lenasa, two oth- 
ers which were not destined for dramatic perform- 
ances, but were only places in which the sophists 
held their declamations.” W. Smith. 

2. A place of action or exhibition ; scene ; 

seat. “ The theatre of war.” Stocqueler, 

3. A room in medical mstitutions with seats 

rising one above another, and a table in the 
centre, for the exhibition of surgical operations, 
dissections, &c. Waifield, 

4. A place rising by steps or gradations like 
the seats of a theatre. 

Shade above shade, a woody theatre 

Of stateliest view. Milton. 

THH-AT'R|C, I BearpiK6g j L. theatric 

THE-At'RI-CAL, 7 cm; lt.teatrah; Sp.teatral; 
Fr. thMt7'al.'] 

1. Pertaining to, or suiting, a theatre or 
dramatic representation ; dramatic- Burfiet. 

2. Calculated for display ; pompous. Seeker. 

TH5-AT-RI-CAL'1-TY, n. The state or the qual- 
ity of being theatrical, or calculated for display. 

Of all theatricahtj/ he [the Duke of ’Wellington] was singu- 
larly void, and his emotions were always under the strict 
guidance of reason. Bavm. 

TH^-AT'RJ-CAL-LY, ad. In a theatrical man- 
ner ; in the manner of an actor, or suiting the 
stage; dramatically. Pope, 

TH^;-At A1-CAL§, n. pi. Theatrical or dramatic 
performances. Ed. Rev. 

THEAVE (thSv), n. A sheep three years old: — 
an ewe one year old. [Locals Eng.] Wright, 
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THfi'BA-to, «. A poem regarding Thebes. 

TkAaid^ ft &mou8 heroic poem of Statius. Chotaiben, 

THE'BAN, n. A native or an inhabitant of 
Thebes. Shak. 

THE'BAN, a. Of, or pertaining to, Thebes. 

Theban year^ ( Chron,) the Egyptian year of three 
hundred and sixty-five days and six hours. Brands, 

TJSE'Cj^,n.; pi. thjecje, [L., from Gx. d/ixrjy a 
case, an envelope.] 

1. (Bot,) A cell or lobe of an anther: — a 

hollow, urn-like body in cryptogamic plants, 
containing spores or sporules ; — called also 
capsule, sporangium, &c. Lhydley, 

2. {Anat.') A part enveloping another ; a 

sheath ; a case. DungTisQ7x, 

THB'CA-PH5rb, n, [Gr. a case, and 
to bear.] (ifof.) A surface or receptacle bear- 
ing a theca, or thecae : — a long stalk, on which, 
as in the passion-flower, the ovary is sometimes 
seated, instead of being sessile. Bajfowr. Lindley, 

THE^CQ-DON'T, n, [Gr. Bfitcn, a case, and dSobs, 
SSdvros, a tooth.] {Pal.') An extinct saurian 
reptile of the genus Thecodontosaurics, having 
teeth implanted in distinct sockets. Eng, Cyc. 

THEE, pron. The objective case singular of thou, 

t THEE, tJ. n. [M. Goth, thihan ; A. S. theon.l 
To thrive ; to prosper. Chaucer, 

TH^FT, n, [A. S. theoftk, thyph.'\ 

1. The act or the crime of one who steals ; 
larce^. “ His thefts were too open.” Shak. 

2. That wliich is stolen. 

If the th^t be certainly found in his hand alive, whether 
it he ox, or ass, or sheep, he shall restore double. Mx, xxii. 4. 

Syn. — See Robber. 

TH^FT'BOTE, n. [A. S. theofth, theft, and hot, 
compensation, amends, reparation.] {Law.) 
The act ox the crime of compounding with a 
thief by receiving back from him the stolen 
goods, or other amends, upon agreement not to 
prosecute ; the act or the crime of coiMound- 
ing felony. Whishaw. 

The'J-F5RM, a. [LowL.^Aea, the tea-plant, and 
Xi,jorma, form.] Having the form of the tea- 
plant. Eveirest, 

THE'l-NA, n, Theine. P. Cyc. 

THE'INE, n, [Low L. th^a, the tea-plant.] 
{Chem.) A crystallizable organic base found in 
tea, coffee, Paraguay tea, and some other plants ; 
caffeine. Miller. 

THEIR {iXikt), pron. adjectvoe ox posses^ve, ox pro- 
nominal adjective. iSelonging to them ; of them. 

Their dens.” Shak, ** Their prose.” Exyden. 

JSSS* Their was formerly sometimes used for theirs. 
“ My esteem I will not change for their.^^ Wzther^s 
Motto, 

THETIIS (tMrz), pron. pi. Possessive from they ; 
of them- — Sing, he, she, it ; pi. nomhiative 
HWEY, possessive T 1 KE 1 B&, objective them. — See 
Mine. 

Our best actions and the worst of tliefrs. JDerham. 

They gave the same names to their own idols which the 
Egyptians ^d to tAeirs. Rai&gTi. 

THET^M (ths'lzm), ». Qt* ^ Sp. ieismo ; Pr. 
theisme, — From 6f45, God.] Belief in the ex- 
istence of a God ; — opposed to atheism. 

jeSF*The words deism and theism are, strictly speak- 
ing, perhaps, synonymous j but yet it is generally to 
be observed that the former is used m a bad. and the 
latter in a good sense. Custom has appropriated the 
term deiet to the enemies of revelation, and of Chris- 
tianity in particular, while the word theist is consid- 
ered applicable to all who believe in one God. Irons. 

THE'IST, n, [It. & Sp. teista ; Fr. thAiste.^ One 
who believes in theism. Martin, 

THJP-lS'TlC, I Of, or pertaining to, theism 

TH®-IS'TI-CAL, > or theists. Warton. 

TML-PHU'SIAN (-shgtn), ». {Zodl.) One of the 
Thelphtcsidee, P. Cyc, 

TBrBZ-Pirc'Sl-i>^,n.pl. {Zodl.) A family of 
brachyurous decapod crustaceans, living in the 
earth near the banks of rivers, or in humid 
forests, and bearing a strong analogy to the 
land-crab. Baird, 

THfiM, pron. pi. The objective case of they. 

The Loxd made heaven and earth, the sea, and all that in 
ihem is, and rested on the seventh day. Ex. xx. II. 

He hath a great zeal for you, and them that are in 1/aodi- 
eeo, and them In HierapoUs. Col. iv. 13. 
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THEME, n. [Gr, Bii^a ; rtBffyn, to place ; L, thema ; 
It. ^ Sp. tema ; Fr. themeJ] 

1. A subject of discourse or discussion. 

He took fbr his thenie 122d Psalm. Hales. 

When a soldier was the theme, my name 

Was not Ur oti^ Shak. 

2. A school essay written on a given subject. 

Forcing the empty wits of children to compose themes, 
verses, and orations. Milton. 

3. {Gram.) The original word from which the 
inflections or the derivations spring. Watts. 

^ 4. {Mus.) The leading subject in a composi- 
tion or a movement; as, “A fugue with two 
t/temes.** Dwight, 

5, f Instrument ; means. 

Nor shall 1 anessa be the theme 

To manage thy abortive scheme. Sioift. 

THE 'MIS, n. 1. {Myth.) The goddess of justice. 

Such thins, in whom 

On*. 77 •^mu gloried with just cause, 

Iri'u il'lo. Cotoper. 

2. {Astron.) An asteroid discovered by De 
Gasparis in 1853. Lovering. 

TH^M-SJELVB§' {-selvz'), pron. pi. The recipro- 
cal form of they and them ; the very persons ; 
— used both in the nominative and in the ob- 
jective case. 

They reasoned among themselves. Matt, xvi. 7. 

Whatsoever evil be&lleth in that, themselves have made 
themselves worthy to suffer it. Hooker. 

TH£n, ad. [Goth, than; A. S. theenne, thanne, 
thonne ; Dut. dan; Ger. dann. — See Than.] 

1. At that time ; at a time designated. 

There was dien no king in Edom. 1 J^gs xxii. 47. 

Now I know in part; hut t/ien shall I know even as also I 
am known. 1 Cor. sdii. 12. 

2. Afterwards, or soon afterwards. 

If an herb be cut off from the roots in winter, and them 
the earth be trodden down honi, the roots will become very 
big in summer. Baeon. 

3. Therefore ; for this reason. Milton. 

Now then, be all thy weighty cares away. Erydea. 

4. At another time ; afterwards. 

Now shaves with level wing the deep; then soars 
Up to the fiery concave towering high. MxUotu 

5. That time ; — having the effect of a noun. 

Till then who knew 

The force of those dire arms? ififton. 

This evening late, hy then the chewing flocks 
Had ta’en their sapper on the savory herb. Milton. 

Mov 3 and then, at one time and another. Drydm. 

77*671 was formerly used instead of than. Less 
then fifteen weeks.’’ Chapman. — ** The servant is not 
greater then his lord.” John xiii. 16 , First edition, 
1611 . — This use of the word then, or tms oithography 
of than, IS now entirely obsolete. j 

THfiN, GonJ. In that case. If all this be so, ’ 
theti man has a natural freedom.” Locke. 

It was not an enemy that reproached me: then I could 
have home it; neither was it he that hated me that did mag- 
nify himself against me: then I could have hid myself from 
him. JPs. Iv. 12. 

After a position or concession, it introduces 
a qualification, modification, limitation, &c., with 
which such position or concession is to be received.” 
Seager. 

Juvenal indeed mentions a drowsy husband who raised an 
estate by snoring; but then he is represented to have slept 
what the common people call dog’s sleep; or if his sleep was 
real, his wife was awake, and about her business. Addison. 

TH^N, a. Existing at that time, [e.] Addison. 

In his them situation. Johnson, 

The nephew of one of our then ministers, Whately. 
A desire of advantage in his them profession. Sir J. Htmlans. 

THfeN'— (-daz), ad. In those days; in 
time past, [r,] JY. Brit. Rev. 

THE^NAL, a. {Anat.) Of the thenar. Dtmglison. 

THB'NAR, n. [Gr. Oivap.'] {A7iat.) The palm of 
the hand, or the sole of the foot, Dungliso7i. 

TH5-NARD'iTE, n. {Min.) A white, translucent, 
anhydrous, crystalline sulphate of soda, having 
a vitreous lustre, and soluble in water. Dana. 

TH?-NARD'§'-BLHE, n. A valuable pale-blue 
pigment, into the composition of which cobalt 
enters* Miller. 

THfiNCE, ad. 1. From that place. Milton. 

When ye depart thenoe shake off the dust under your feet 
fer a testimony against them. Mark vi. H, 

2. From that time. 

There shall be no more thence an infent of days, nor an 
old man that hatii not filled his days. tzv. 20. 

3. For that reason i on that account. 



J8®** From thence, \ik.Qfronihence,is a pleonasm ; yet 
both of them are supported by custom and good use. 
.*irl "" r.d r’i h''- rowers 
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THENCE'FORTH, ad. From that time. 

Thencejot th this land was tributary made 

To ambitious Borne. Spenser 

From thenceforth is a barbarism or a pleonasm, 
but It IS countenanced by respectable authorities. 

Resolvimr fiom ihenccfoitk 

To leave them to then own. polluted ways. MUton. 

He then begins to know a proposition which he knew not 
before, and which^y om tlumcrjot tU he ne\ er <],uestioiis locke. 

THENCE-FOR'WARD, ad. On from that time ; 
from that time forward. Kettlewell. 

f THBN0E-PR(3M', ad. From that place. Smith, 

THE-O-BRO'MA, [Gr. Bedg, a god, and /Spiopa, 
food*] {Bot.j A genus of trees, found in equa- 
torial America, bearing a fruit contained in a 
yellow or bright-scarlet ligneous pericarp. The 
seeds, which are about the size of a small beau, 
furnish cocoa, from which chocolate is pre- 
pared. Baird. 

THE-O-BRO'MJNE, «. {Chem.) A substance re- 
sembling caffeine, obtained from the cacao-nut 
{Theobroma cacao). Miller. 

TH^9-£!HRlST'JC, a. [Gr. Oedg, God, and ypt<rrdy, 
anointed.] Anointing by God. Clarke. 

THE-6g'RA-CY, 71. [Gr. 0£ofepar*a; Qs6g, God, 
and Kparitxi, to rule, to govern ; It. teoarasda; Sp- 
teocj'acia ; Fr. ihcoc7'atief\ The government of 
a nation immediately by God, as that of the Is- 
raelites before the appointment of kings, 

TH]5-5c'RA-SY, n. [Gr. ©frf?, God, and KpSatg, a 
mixing.] * {Aticient Philosophy.) The intimate 
union of the soul with God in contemplation, 
as it was held by the New Platonists to be at- 
tainable. Brande. 

TH^O-CRAt' 10, ? [jt. § Sp. teocratico; 

THE-Q-CRAT'I-CAL, > Fr. theocratique^ Relat- 
ing to a theocracy. JrarbuptOTi. 

TH5-6d'I-OY, n. [Pr. ihiodicie, from Gr. ©fdj, 
God, and right, justice ; LowL. theodictea^ 

1. A vindication of the ways of God or of 
providence : — optimism. Leib7iitz. Fisher. 

2. That part of philosophy which treats of the 

being, perfections, and government, of God, and 
the immortality of the soul. Flemmg. 

TH^:-5D'g-LITE, n. [Etymology uncertain. — 
Perhaps from Gr, Bedofiai, 
to see, and Siilos, visible ; 

I or Bea, sight, and brildta, 

\ to make visible.] {Sur- 
vey mg.) An instrument 
for measuring angles in 
vertical and horizontal 
planes. Torrdmson. 

In the figure, A B is 
a small telescope, which is 
made to turn vertically 
around the centre C. At- 
tached to the frame which 
supports the telescope on the 
lower part is the segment of a circle, D E, divided into 
degrees. Upon raising or depressing the end. A, of 
the telescope, this graduated arc is also moved from 
the zero point F, where it is fixed when the telescope 
is horizontal, and the angle of elevation or of depres- 
sion may be read from the arc. For the purpose of 
taking horizontal angles, the instrument has also a 
horizontal motion upon its axis. At C H are two par- 
allel circular plates fitting closely to each other, and 
having a common axis, the upper one being made 
to turn upon the lower, which is fixed. The edges 
are so graduated as to measure degrees and minutes. 
There are two spirit-levels on the upper plate, at right 
angles to each other, for adjusting the instrument in 
a perfectly level position by means of the tangent 
screws K L P. At M N are shown the ends of the 
tripod upon which the theodolite usually stands when 
in use. The instrument is usually provided with 
verniers so as to measure arcs of ten seconds, and 
with a compass. It is used for measuring angles, in 
surveying and mensuration of heights and distances, 
and occasionally for astronomical purposes, and as a 
levelling instrument. 

TH®-6D-9-LtT'IC, a. Pertaining to, or made by, 
a theodolite. "West. Rev. 

TH^O-P^'SIAN (-shgn), a. Of, or pertaining to. 
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the Emperor Theodosius, or to a code of laws 
drawn up by his order. BwriU. 

TH5-5G'0-NiC, a. Relating to theogoiiy.Jfefe7ma7i. 

t TH 51 - 6 G'Q-NI§M, n, Theogony. Cvdworth, 

TH^-OG'Q-NiST, «. One versed in, or a writer 
on, theogony. Cudworth, 

THJgS-6G^O-NY, 71. [Gr. Otoyovta ; 6t6Sf a god, and 
ydvos, race L. theogonia ; It. 4r Sp. teogonia ; 
Fr. th4ogonie»‘\ That part of heathen theology 
which treats of the generation or genealogy of 
the heathen deities. iSkafteshury, 

THjp-dL'O-GAS-T^lR, n. A hind of jjnack in the- 
ology or divinity, as a mediccist&r in physic ; a 
low writer or student in divinity. Burton* 

t TH5-6li'Q-§^Jg:R, n* A theologian. More. 

THE-9-LO'GI-AN, n. [Gr. OtoZoyds; eeof, God, 
and Xiyoiy to speak ; L. theohgus ; It. Sp. teolo^ 
go; Fr- theologien.] One versed in, or a pro 
lessor of, theology ; a divine. Mtlman* 

Syn. — See Divine. 

THE-Q-L 097 C, ? a, [Gr. 6soXoyifc6s ; Ii. theo~ 

THE-Q-Lci9'I-CAL, 5 logics; It. ^ Sp. teologico; 
Fr* theQlogiguR\\ Pertaining to theology or di- 
vinity; divine- Warburton* 

THE-0-L09'I-CAL-LY, ad* In a theological 
manner; according to theology. Westfield* 

THE-9-Ld97CS, n.fil. Theology. [».] Young. 

THg-OL'O-^isT, n. A theologian, [r.] Ayliffe* 

TH^-6l'0-9IZE, V. a. To render theological. 
“ Aristotle’s philosophy theologized^ Glanvill. 

TH^-OL'Q-griZE, V. n. To reason as a theologian; 
to form a system of theology. Brit, ^ For. Rev. 

TH5-9L'g-91Z-5R, n. A theologian, [r.] Clarke. 

THE'9-L6gUE (-15g), n. A theologian. Dryden. 

TH5-6L’0-9Y» theotogia ; 

It. ^ Sp. teblogia ; Fr. tMologie^ The science 
which treats of the existence, nature, and attri- 
butes of God, and of his relations to man ; the 
true doctrine concerning God, and the duty 
which ought to be rendered to him by man; 
bibical or sacred literature ; divinity. 

We have allnded to the bearing of Chahners'a writings 
the three t/teo/oj/jes which now stand in view of our 
Irtish Christianity; namely, the superannuated lorical, the 
modem philosophical, and the future biblical. N. JSnt. Jiev. 

A-€H1sT, 71 . One who fights or contends 
against the gods. Bailey. 

THJg;-9M^A-GHY (-k§), n. [Gr. ; 0f(Sf, a 

god, and ftdy*;, a battle ; Fr. tMomacriie^ 

1. The fitting of the giants against the gods, 
as in mythology. ^ ^ Bailey. 

2- Opposition to the divine will, [r.] Bacon. 

THE'O-MAn-CY, n. [Gr. ds6s, a god, and fiavrda^ 
prophecy; Fr. iheoniancie.'] Divination drawn 
from the responses of oracles among heathen 
nations, in wmeh a god was supposed to answer 
the inquirer, or from the predictions of Sibyls 
and others su]jposed to be immediately inspired 
by some divinity. Braiide. 

THB-9-PA-TH£t'|C, a. Relating to theopathy ; 
theopathic- Mackintosh. 

THE-O-PAth'JC, a. Relating to theopathy ; the- 
opathetic. Qie. Rev. 

THJP-dP'A-THY, 71. [Gr. e£6st God, and wd^of, 
feeling.] Piety, or a sense of piety. Hartley. 

TH4J-9PH’A-N Y, 7^. [Gr. e^dj, God, and ^afvojuat, 
to appear; Fr. theophanie^ A manifestation 
of God to man by actual appearance. Brande. 

There were no leas than thirteen 1ihMpha‘nS£a of the Lord 
after his resurrection. Whittaker. 

THE-9-PHIL-AN-THR5P'fC, a. Pertaining to 
theophilantliropi.sm. Antijacohin. 

TFIi:-0-PHf-LAN'THRO-Pl§M, 7^. [Fr. tMopU- 
hnthropieiml] The doctrines or tenets of the 
thcophuanthxopists. Ch. Oh. 

THB-9 PHI-lAN'THRQ-pIst, 7^. [Gr. efdf, God, 
and (pi^-dvOptaKosj philanthropic.] {EccL Hist,) 
One of a society formed at Paris during the 
first French revolution, whose object was to 
establish a new religion in the place of Christi- 
anity, which had been formally abolished in 
France by the Convention. Brands, 

THE-O-PIifL-O-SOPH'jC, a. Uniting theism and 
philosophy. Milmark* 


THE-gP-NEUS’TIC, a. [Gr. Bttnvtyaros ; Gedj, God, 
and rrvfw, to breathe.] Inspired by God, or 
given by inspiration of God. Clarke, 

THE-OP-NEUS'TY, n. Divine inspiration. Clarke. 

TH?-(3R'b6, 71 . “[It. <Sr Sp. iiorha ; Fr. theorbe.) A 
large stringed instrument of music formerly in 
use, resembling a lute, but having two heads ; 

I an arch-lute. Oyc. 

\ THED-REM, 7 i. [Gr. Bewpipa; Btoipiu), to look at; 
L. theorema ; It. % Sp. teorema ; Fr. thiorhne^ 
(GeoTW.) A statement of a truth or a principle 
which is to be demonstrated; — in contradis- 
tinction to a problem^ which proposes some- 
thing to be done. Bra7ide. 

A theorem requires demonstration ; a problem 
requires solution. In algebra, the term is applied to 
various formuls, as the binomial theorem, &c. Brande. 

THE-Q-R5-MAT1C. ) 

THE-0-R5-MAt'{-CAL, > taming to, consisting 

THB-Q-RfiM'JC, ) of, or comprised in, a I 

theorem or theorems. Grew* | 


THE-9-REM'A-tIsT, n. One who forms theo- 
rems- [r.] * Scott. 

THE-Q-R£T'|C, ) a. [Gr. 0fw^ri>fo. ; It. ^ Sp. 

THE-0-RjET'|-CAIi, ) teoretico ; Fr. theorit^queI\ 
Pertaining to, or depending on, theory, not on 
practice ; speculative ; not practical. 

The study of ihewetie physic. JTnosr. 

■Weary with the pursuit of academical studies, he no longer 
confined himself to the search of theoretical knowledge, but 
commenced, the scholar of humanity, to study nature in her 
works and man in society. jLanffhome. 

THE-O-R^TT-CAL-LY, ad. By or in theory; 
speculatively ; not practically. Knox. 

THE-0-RET'|CS, n. ^7. The theoretic or specu- 
lative parts of a science, [r.] Scott. 

t THE'Q-RIC, 71. Theory ; speculation. Shah, 

t THE'O-rIC, ? a. Relating to theory ; theo- 

t TH?-5 r'|-CAL, > retical. Boyle. 

THjp-6RTC, a. [Gr.] Pertaining to the theorica. 
** The theorio fund.” Wm. S77iith. 

TIIE’-6R'f-‘C,g, n. pi. [Gr. deupiKd; BmpltOf to 
see,] (Grecian Ant.) At Athens, money 
which, from the time of Pericles, was given 
from the treasury to the poor citizens, to pay 
for their seats at the theatre, and also for other 
purposes ; the theoric fund. Wm. Smith. 

tTH5-5R'l-CAL-LY, ad. Theoretically. Boyle. 

THE'O-rIst, n. [Fr. theoriste.) One who theo- 
rizes ; one who forms theories. Mackintosh, 

THED-RIZE, V. n. [Fr. thdoriser,} fi. theo- 
rized ; pp. theorizing, theorized.] To form 
a theory ox theories ; to speculate. Gillies. 

THE'Q-RlZ-5R, n. One who theorizes. Ch. Spec. 

THE'Q-RY, n. [Gr. Betepia ; Ottopito, to view, to 
behold j’L- theoria ; It. ^’Sp. teoria; Fr. theoric.'] 
1. Speculation ; plan, scheme, or system sub- 
sisting only in the mind ; — opposed to practice. 

To execute their own thcorti in this church. I£..Qker. 


osition or principle assumed, or taken for granted, to 
account for certain phenomena. A speculation is the 
work chiefly of the imagination, and has little to do 
with realities. A sound theory ; an assumed hypoth- 
esis ; a fanciful speculation ; a regular system ; a wild 
scheme, “ Theory and theoretical are properly opposed 
to practice and practical.^ Theory is mere knowledge ; 
practice is the application of it. . . . Theory is the 
knowledge of the principles by which practice accom- 
plishes Its end. . . . Theory always implies knowl- 
edge — knowledge of a thing in its principles or 
causes.” Fleming. — “ Theory and hypothesis may be 
distinguished thus : an hypothesis is a guess or sup- 
position made concerning the cause of some particu- 
lar fact, with the view of trying experiments or mak- 
ing observations to discover the truth. A theory is a 
complete system of suppositions put together for the 
purpose of explaining all the facts that belong to some 
one science. For example, astronomers have suggested 
many hypotheses in order to account for the luminous 
stream which follows comets , they have also formed 
many theories of the heavens, or, in other words, com- 
plete explanations of all the appearances of the heav- 
enly bodies and their movements. When a theory has 
been generally received by men of science, it is called 
a system j as the Ptolemaic system, the Copemicaa 
system,^^ Taylor, Elements of Thought. 

THE-9"S6PH'IC, ? a. Pertaining to theos- 

THE-O-SOPH'l-OAL, 5 ophy. More. 

THJ5-6s'Q-PHI§M, 71. Theosophy. Enfield. 

THJg-OS'O-PHlST, n. One of a sect of philoso- 
phers who pretended to derive their knowledge 
of God and divine matters from direct inspira- 
tion ; an adherent to theosophy. Brands. 

THjp-OS-O-PHfS'TJ-CAL, a. Pertaining to the- 
osophy *; theosophical. Ge7it. Mag. 

THJg-OS'O-PHIZE, V. 71 . To treat of, or to prac- 
tise, theosophy, [r.] M. Stuart. 

THJgJ-OsD-PHY, n. [Gr. Oeocotpla ; 0f6f , God, and 
co<p£a, wisdom; It. ^ Sp. teosofia; Fv.theoso- 
phie^ Wisdom or illumination derived from 
direct inspiration ; the belief or the system of 
the theo sophists ; theosophism. Cudworth. 

TJSER-A-FE V ' TV®, [Gr. Bepairatrai ; 6epairtb<a, 

to serve-] (Eccl. Hist.) A Jewish sect which 
arose in the first century after Christ. Bra7ide. 

THfiR-A-PBU'TJC, 7 i. One of the Jewish sect 
called therapeutse. Frideaux. 

THBR-A-PEU'TIO, 7 

TrifiR-A'PEU'TJ-CAL, j xebto, to serve, to cure, to 
lieal ;* It. ^ Sp. t^apeutico ; Fr. therapeutigue.] 
Relating to therapeutics ; curative. 

Medicine is justly distributed into prophylactic, or the art 
of preserving health, and therapeutic, or the art of restor- 
ing it. Watts. 


True ChristlaniW depends on fact; 

Religion is not theory, but act Harts. 

2. A body of principles which explain a par- 
ticular class of phenomena. 

Thf f t'h'* '•h***e« n-d dyprm'c" of rirr"’ V‘’*ps ‘s 

to'p: lo.. 'I" o • ‘-'c's-i,) .i* '»i lo, .•.‘i- 

t' I* I. T j 1* I • t. j*. <' 

3. The abstract principles of any art or sci- 
ence; as, “The thcoi'y oiTneBicine.' Dunglison. 

4. Proposed explanation of any phenomenon ; 
as, “ The Newtonian theory of light.” 

A person who uses an imperfect theory with 
the confidence due only to a perfect one will naturally 
fall into abundance of mistakes , his predictions will 
be crossed by disturbing circumstances of which his 
theory is not able to take account. ... A great quan- 
tity of mistake has been made by those who do not 
understand the true use of an imperfect theory : hence 
much discredit has been broiisrht upon iheonj in gen- 
eral, and the schism of theoretical and practical men 
has arisen. Fortunately there are many of the former 
who attend properly to the improvement of imperfect 
theory by practice ; and many, callinir tliomselves prac- 
tical, who seize with avidity all that theory can do 
for them, and who know that, step by step, theory huB 
been making her way with giant strides into the ter- 
ritory of practice for the last century and a half.” P. 
Cyc. 

Syn. — A theory is founded on inferences drawn 
from principles which have been established by evi- 
dence ; an hypothesis is a mere supposiHon, or a prop- 


THfiR-A-PEU'TJCS, 7t.p7. {Med.) That depart- 
ment *of medicine relating to the application of 
remedies and the cure of diseases. Dunglieon. 

TH£r-A-PEU'T1ST, n. One versed in therapeu- 
tics, or a practitioner of medicine. Hunghson. 

THfiR'A-PY, n. [Gr. Bepaxsia, a remedy-] {Med.) 
Therapeutics, [r.] Month. Rev. 

TH:feRE (thir or th§r), ad. [M, Goth, tharei ; A. S. 
thcBT, thar, ther ; Dut. daar ; Frs. da ; Old Ger. 
thar ; Ger. da ; Dan. ^ Sw. der ; Icel. tluar.] In 
that place ; — often opposed to here. 

In the place where the tree iklloth, thei e it shall lie. JEccl, ±1.3, 
There the wicked cease fironi troubling, and there the wea- 
ry bo at lest. Job iii. 17. 

Precept upon precept; line upon line, line upon line; here 
a little, and there a httle. tsa. xxviii. 10. 

Darkness there might well seem twilight here. Milton. 

It is often used at the beginning of sentences, 
sometimes to introduce a veib or phrase with empha- 
sis, and it serves to throw the nominative after the 
verb j as, “ A man came,” or “ There came a man.” 

Is there no halm in Gilead? Jer. viii. 22. 

Thei'e are delivered in Holy Scripture many weight ar* 
guments for this doctrine. white. 

In human actions there are no degrees described. JSp. Taylor. 

"Wherever there is sense or perception, there some idea is 
actually produced. Loch'. 

j0^ There, when used as an adverb of place, sig- 
nifying in that place, as, “A man was there is pro- 
nounced thire ; but when it is used merely to introduce 
a verb or phrase, as, “ There was a man,” it is pro- 
nounced ther. “ Chastisement is not in heaven, be- 
cause Uitre (thire) there (ther) is no sm, nor in hell, 
because there (thire) there (th^r) is no amendment.” 
JOr. Owen. 

THERF/A-BStjTT, ? Near that place. 

TH£;RE'A-Ba^)T£«, > ^ Shah. 

2. Near that number, quantity, quality, de- 
gree, or state ; nearly. 

One hundred and fifty years or therecAoute. JDavia, 
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3. Concemmg that matter. 

They were much perplexed thereabout. Luke xxiv. 4. 

Thereabouts is the more common, though 
Johnson says, the less proper.’* 

THJERE-AF'TJpR (thAr-iftfr), ad. 1. According 
or conformably to that ; accordingly. Milton. 

'When you can draw the head indifferent well, proportion 
the t>od.y thereafter,^ Feachum 

2. After that; afterwards. Spmser. 

THiRE-AT' (thAr-it'), ad. 1. At that place. 

Many there be that go in thereat. Matt. vii. 13. 

2. At that ; on that account. 

Every error is a stain to the beauty of nature, for which 
cause it blusheth thereat^ but gloriethin the contrary. .ffoo/er. 

THiRE-BY' (tfiAr-bi')i 1- Near or by that 
place; nearby, [b.] 

Thereby a crystal stream did gently play. Spenser. 

2. By that ; by means, or in consequence, of 
that ; through the medium of that. 

The people may tAerchy learn what their duties axe. Hooker. 

TH^RE-F5R', ad. For that or for this. Wright. 


THERE 'PORE (thSr'fSr or thAr'for) [thdr'for, S. W. 
F. K. Sm. R. Wh. ; thar'fSr, J. iS. Ja. ; tbir'for, 
P."], coiy. Sc ad. 

1. For that or for this ; for that or this reason. 


Therefore doth my Father love me, because I lay down niy 
life, that I might take it again. John x. 17. 

If the ear shall say, Because I am not the eye, lam not of 
the body, is it therefore not of the body ’ 1 Cor, xu. 16. 


This is the latest parley we will admit; 

T/ifij o ore to our best nu‘»-cy gi \ e j oursclros. SJtaL. 


2. Consequently ; by consequence. 

He blushes; therefore he is guilty. S7iak. 


3. In consideration of ; in return for. 

Behold, we have fbrsaken oil, and followed thee ; what shall 
we have ifberefore * Matt. xix. 2/. 

It is commonly reckoned as an adverb, but it 
generally partakes of the nature of a conjunction. 

j96g-“When there is in composition in the word 
thertfore^ the e is generally shortened, as in were, but 
in my opinion improperly.” Walker. 

J8^ “ Excepting this word, the compounds of there 
are, at the present day,inelegant, quaint, or technical 
as belonging to law.*' Smart. 

THIiRE-FROM', ad. From that or from this. 

** Turn not aside therefrom.*^ Josh, jcxiii. 6. 
TH^RE-iN', ad. In that or in this. Bacon. 
TH^RE-IN-Td', ad. Into that, Lttke xXi. 21. 
TH1^RE-5P', ad. Of that or of this, Booker, 
THfiR-5-6L'Q-^Y, n. [Gr. dlpu, to cure, and 7.6-‘ 
yosf a discourse]. Therapeutics, [n.] R. Park, 
TH:^RE-5n', ad. On that or on this. JMdrA xiv. 72. 
+ THl^RE-Oi&T', ad. Out of that or this ; therefrom. 

There came water thereovt. Judg. xv. 19. 

TH^RE-Td', ? ad. To that or to this. 
THl^RE-UN-Td', J Booker. 

TH]^RE-TQ-FORE', ad. Before that time ; pre- 
viously. [r.] Alb. Gallatin, 

t THtRE-tJN'D^IR, ad. Under that. Raleigh. 
THfiRE-yP-ON', €td. 1. Upon that or upon this. 
If any man’s work abide which he hath built thereupon^ 
he shall receive a reward. 1 Cbr. lii. 14. 


2. In consequence of that. 

He hopes to find you forward, ^ , 

And thereupon he sends you this good news. Shdk. 

3. Immediately ; at once, [u.] Johnson, 
fTHtRE- WHILE', ad. At the same time. Land, 
TH:^RE-WITH', od. 1. "With that or with this. 

Not that I speak in respect of want, fer I have learned, in 
whatsoever state I am, therewith to be content. PhU. iv. II. 

2. Immediately; thereupon. [».] Johtison, 
t THtRE-WlTH-AL', ad. 1. Over and above. 

Therewithal the execrable act 
On their late murdered king they aggravate. J>aniel. 

2. At the same,time. Shah. 

3. With that; therewith. Spenser. 

fTHfeRF, a. [A. S. theor/^ fhaerf., therf.J Un- 
fermented; unleavened. Wickhffe. ICbr.v.T- 

THE'Rt-AC Todd, Wr.; the- 

rt'sik, Ja. A.], n. A theriaca. The Student, 
THE'RI-Ac, a, Theriacal ; medicinal. Lhmglison. 
TH®-RI'A-CA, n, [Gr. Br/ptaKfi; Bitpiov, a wild 
beast; li. ih&riaca\ It. ^ Sp. teriaca, triaca\ 
Fr. iJUriaqm.’l (Med,) A medicine believed to 
be capable of curing, or of preventing the ef- 
fects of, the bite of a venomous animal ; treacle. 
The most celebrated was Theriaca Andromcudii, 
or Venice treacle. Wvn. Srmth, IhmgUson, 


THE'Rl-AL, a. Theriacal. Bolland, 

TH^-RI'A-CAL, a, [Gr. Briptasds ; L. theriaeus ; 
It. teriacaie ; Sp. tenaeal ; Fr. thAriacdlf\ Per- 
taining to, or having, the properties of, a theri- 
aca ; medicinal. Bacon, 

THE-RJ-OT'O-MY, n. [Gr. Bripiov, a %vild beast, 
and ripvo)/to cut.] The anatomy of animals; 
zootomy, JOuTiglison. 

THER 'MM, n. pi. [li., from Gr. Biptiai.) Hot 
springs or hot baths. Phillips. 

THfiR'MAL, a, [Gr. dsppds, warm; Bipw, to warm; 
It. termale ; Sp. ternial ; Fr. thermal,} Pertain- 
ing to heat ; hot ; warm. LgelL 

Thermal springs, springs the temperature of which 
is above the mean temperature of the place wiieie 
they rise. They are most abundant and their temper- 
ature IS highest in volcanic regions; and, when nio&c 
remote from thi'm, their site usually coincides with 
some great derangement in the strata, as a fault or 
great fissure, indicating that a channel of communi- 
cation was opened with the interior of the earth at 
some former period of local convulsion. LyelL 

TH£r'M{C, a. Relating to heat ; thermal. 

THER'MI-DOR, n. [Gr. BeppSs, The 

name of the eleventh month in the IVcrcii n - 
publican calendar, which commenced on the 
19th of luly, and ended on the 17th of August ; 
— so named from the great heat which charac- 
terizes that part of the year. Brande, 

THER'MO-CtlR-R?NT, n. (Elec.) An electric 
current developed by heat; thermo-electiic 
current. Faraday, 

THER-]VIO—5-LEC'TRIC,a. [Gr. warm, and 

Eng. eiectrie.'] Relating to thermo-electricity ; 
noting electric currents developed by heat.jRo^’/»f- 
Thermo-electric pair, a combination of two dissim- 
ilar metals, as a bar of antiinony and a bar of bis- I 
inutli, soldered together so as to form, either with or 
witlioht a connectinsi wire, a complete circuit, enclos 
ing a magnetic compass needle. On heating one of 
the junctions, an electric current is developed which 
deflects tlie needle. — T7iermo~eleetrte battery, a combi- 
nation of a number of thermo-electric pairs _ succes- 
sively connected together, the terminal bars being con- 
nected by a wire. On heating the alternate junctions, 
a current of electricity is developed, and traverses the 
completed circuit ; it is called also therm.o~multxplitr. 
Such a battery connected wiUi a delicate galvanom- 
eter is the most sensitive tliormoscopic instrument 
ever devised, indicating even the amount of radiant 
heat emitted by insects. hliUer. 

THER-MO-E-LJglC-TRly'I-TY, n. Electricity do- 
velopedE by the unequal mstribution of heat 
through bodies. Front, 

TH^R-MOM'^I-TIIR, n. [Gr. Bsppd^, warm; Bipyi), 
heat, and pirpov, a measure; It. ^ Sp. termome- 
ti'o; Fr. tkermom' tre.) An instrument for 
measuring degrees or variations of heat or 
temperature. Young, 

Jiir thermometer, a thermometer, of various forms, 
consisting, as first contrived, of a vertical glass tube, 
blown into a bulb at the top, and having the lower 
end immersed in a colored liquid. A portion of the 
air having been previously expelled by heat, the liquid 
is forced by atmospheric pressure, as the air cools, 
into the lower part of the tube, and afterwards rises 
or falls as the enclosed air contracts or expands by 
diminution or increase of temperature. The height 
of the liquid in the stem is also affected, in most forms 
of the instrument, by changes of atmospheric pressure, 
so that their indications are inaccurate, — Mercurial 
thermometer, a thermometer consisting of a vertical 
glass tube, blown into a bulb at the lower end, her- 
metically sealed at the top, and partij filled with pure 
mercury which has been freed from air and moisture 
by being heated in the tube before the tube was sealed, 
the air in the upper part of the tube having been at 
the same time all expelled by the mercury. Two fixed 
points of temperature, those of freezing and boiling 
water, are marked on the tube or on a scale attached 
to it, and the whole tube is divided into degrees or 
parts of equal capacity. The mercury expands faster 
than in proportion to the increase of heat, which pro- 
duces, however, no error below the boiling point of 
water, being compensated by the expansion of the 
glass. The range of temperature measured by this 
instrument may extend from the freezing to the boil- 
ing point of mercury. — Fahrenheit's thernumeter, a 
mercurial thermometer, invented in 1749, so graduated 
as to have 180 degrees between the freezing and boil- 
ing points of water — The freezing point being marked 
32=*, and the boiling point 333^. Degrees below zero 
are distinguished by the sien minns. This thermom- 
eter is used wherever the English language prevails. 
— Centigrade thermometer, a mercurial thermometer 
which has 100 degrees between the freezing and boil- 
ing points of water, zero being at the Breezing point. 


It is much used in scientific researches. See Ceit 
TIGBADE. — RcawmuPs thermometer, a mercurial ther- 
mometer, invented in 1730, with the zero at the freez^ 
ing point of water, and SO- at its boilingpoint. — Spirit 
thermometer, a thermometer in which alcohol is used 
instead of mercury ; — useful for measuring low tem- 
peratures, alcohol not being cougealabie. — - 2!>e Xw/r’v 
thermometer, a mercurial thermometer in which tliere 
are 150 degrees between Uie freezing and boiling points 
of water, the zero being at the boiling point, and the 
graduati.m being continued downwards ; — used in 
Russia. — 

Self-- regis^ 
tering ther- 
mometer, a 
thermome 
ter for reg- 
istering the 
rnaximum 
and the 

minimum temperature, in the absence of the observ- 
er. The most common form is Rutherford’s, which is 
a combination of a spirit and a mercurial thermometer, 
each provided with its own scale, placed horizciital- 
ly on the same piece of boxwood or ivory. Tlie fonner 
contains a glass index. A, half an inch long, with a 
small knob at each end, lying in the spirit of w’ine. 
The fluid, when expanded by heat, freely passes by 
it, but when it contracts by cold, carries it by its at- 
traction back tow'ards the bulb, and thus indicates the 
minimum temperature. The latter contains a bit of 
steel wire, B, which is pushed before the mercury, but 
does not follow it when it contracts, and thus marks 
how high the toiiipcrature has been. The instrument 
requires adjustment whenever it is to be used. — £></- 
ferential thermometer, a thermometer con- 
sisting of a tube lient twice at right an- 
gles, and terminating at each end in a 
bulb, a parr of the tube being filled with 
colored liquid, and tho rest of it, togeth- 
* er with the bulbs, being filled with air. 

When both bulbs have the same temper 
ature, the column of liquid is stationa- 
ry, and one end of it rests at the zero of 
the scale. When one bulb is exposed to 
a higher heat than the other, as in ex- 
periments on radiation, the air within it Difterential 
expands, and forces the liquid down the thermometer, 
tube, and the extent of the motion, as indicated by 
the graduated scale, measures the excess of heat act- 
ing on that bulb. 

Qay Lnssac. Library of Useful Knowledge, 
TH£R-MQ-m£T'RJC, a. Thermometrical. Francis, 
THfiR-MQ-MfiT'RJ-CAL, a. Pertaining to, or 
made by, a thermometer. Cheyne, 

THER-MQ-M6T'RI-0AL-LY, ad. By means of a 
thennometer. P. Cyc, 

THto'Mp-SCOPE, n, [Gr. BipyoSi warm, and «o- 
rrfw, to see ; It. ^ Sp, tomoscopio ; Fr. thermo- 
scope.} An instrument by which changes of 
temperature are indicated and measured ; ther- 
mometer. Rujr^ord, 

TH£r-MQ-SC6p'JC, ) a. Relating to a ther- 
THER-MQ-SCOP'i-C^L, ) moscope. Be, Rev, 
THER'MO-STAT, 7i. [Gr. Beppds, warm, and lorijpt, 
to stani.] A self-acting apparatus for regulating 
temperature ; — - called also heat^gov&mor, Ure, 
THfeR-MQ-STAT'lC, a. Of, or pertaining to, a 
thermostat. ** Thermostatic bars.*' Ure, 

THJgIR-MdT'lC, a. Relating to heat; as, “The 
tkermotic classification of crystals.” Pereira, 
THER-MdT'lCS, n, pi. [Gr. Beppbs, warm.] ^ The 
doctrine or the science of heat. Dr. Robinson, 
TBE-sAu'RUS, n, [L., from Gr. d>?«yaijp4y.] 

*1. A treasury : — a dictionary. Crahb, 

2. (Civil Law.) Treasure ; a sum of money 
hidden or buried. BurrilL 

THE§E (thttz), pron. or pronominal adjective. The 
plural of this ; — opposed to See This- 

These were the isles of the Gentiles. Oem. x. 5. 

These saving's arc faithful an d true. Rev. xxli, 6. 

The palaces and lofiy domes arose; 

Theee for devotion, and lor pleasure TAow. Tojte. 

These relates to the persons or things nearest 
or last mentioned, and these to the most remote or 
first mentioned. 

THE'SIS, n. ; pi, [Gr. Biot^ ; riflryii, to 

place ; L. thesis ; It. tesi ; Sp- tests ; Fr. th 

1. A position or proposition, affirmative or 

negative, advanced or laid down to be sumport’ 
ed by argument. Pnor. 

** In the schools, it was especially applied to 
those propositions in the<flogy, philosophy, law, and 
medicine, which the candidates for degrees were re- 
quired to defend.” Fleming. 

2. A subject for a school or university exer- 
cise, or the exercise itself ;—diflfermg from a 



Self-registering thermometer. 
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theme in being a proposition, 'vvlule a theme is 
generally a mere title. Smart, 

3. An essay composed by a candidate for 
graduation in medicine. Ihmglison, 

i. {Mus,) The depression of the hand in 
marking or beating time. Brande. 

5. [Pros,) The depression of the voice in pro- 
nouncing syllables, or the part of a foot on which 
the depression of the voice falls. Andrews. 

TH£iS'MO-THETE, 71. [Gr. deanodirrjs ; fieffAioff, a 
law, and riOrjiJit, to place, to lay down ; Fr. thes- 
mothHe.'] {Greek Ant.) One of the six inferior t 
archons at Athens ; a legislator. Wm. Smith. 

TH£s'P1-An, a. [ThcspiSi the first tragic poet at 
Athens.] Relating to tragedy, Brande. 

THE'T4^ n. [Gr- 0^ra; L. theta.] The eighth 
letter of the Greek alphabet, equivalent to the 
English th. On the ballots used by the Greeks 
in voting for life or death, theta [ 6 ] stood for 
ddvaroff ^eath. Ijiddell ^ Scott* 

THfiT'J-CAL, a. |^Gr. derncds; Tidjjfu, to place.] 
Laid down or positive, as a law. More. 

THE ’TIS, n. [L,, from Gr. elns.] 

1. (Greek & Roman Myth.) One of the Nere- 
ids ; the mother of Achilles. Wm. Smith. 

2. {Astron.) An asteroid discovered by Lu- 
ther in 1852. Hind. 

TH5-ljR'§JlC, ) a, [Fr. th^rgiqite.] Relat- 

THjp-liR'^I-CAL, S ing to theurgy. HallyweU. 

THE'UR-^IST, n. One who is addicted to theur- 
gy. * Cudworth. 

THE^UR-^Y (thsV-je), n. [Gr. esoupy/a; a 
god, and’ epyov, a work ; L. theui'gia ; It. ^ Sp. 
teurgia\ Fr. theurgie.] Among the ancients, 
magic which was the result of a pretended in- 
tercourse with, and influence over, spiritual be- 
ings of the more exalted class, as gods, demons, 
&c. : — in modern magic, that species of magic 
which operates by celestial means, as opposed 
to natural magic, and to necromancy. 

HallyweU, Brande. 

t THE WED (thfld), a. Educated. Spemer, 

t THEW§ (thtlz), n, pi. [A. S. theaw, theu.'l 

1. Manner ; custom ; behavior ; disposition ; 
qualities* 

To be brought up in gentle tliews. Spenser. 

2. Muscle ; sinews ; brawn ; muscular strength. 

Ci'-o T 9, t'-a and Vpr 
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THEY (tha), p7'on. [Goth, thai ; A. S. hi.] The 
nominative plural of he, she, or it. The men, 
the women, the persons or the things : ^pos- 
sessive THEIRS, objective them. 

They arc in a most vrarlike preparation. Shak. 

*T is remarkable, that they 

Talk most who have the least to say. Po^Te. 

They is used indefinitely as the French on. 

There, as tJiey say, perpetual might is ibund. Dryden. 

THi'B^T-CLdTH (tl'bet-), n. 1. A camlet, or 
fabric made of coarse goat’s hair. Simmonds. 

2. A fine woollen cloth used for ladies’ dresses. 

THJ-BE^TJ-AN (te-bs'sho-an), n. A native, or an 
inhabitant, of Thibet. Ency. 

f THIMBLE, A slice ; a spatula. Ainsworth. 

THICK, a. [A. S. thic ; Dut. dik, digt ; Old Ger. 
ihicco, thi^*, Ger. dick, dicht; Dan. tyk; Sw. 
tjock; Icel. thyekr. — Gael. ^ Ir. tiugh . — Arab. 
achy, density.] 

1. Noting the extent between the broader 
surfaces ; — opposed to thin ; as, ** A thick 
board ; A thick plate of metal.” 

He took a thick cloth, and dipped it in water, and spread 
It on his face, so tliat he died. 2 SSngs viii. 15. 

A plank four feet long, two feet broad, and five inches 
msk. Johnson. 

2. Great in circumference ; not slender. 

Thou art waxen fht, thou art grown thick; thou art cov- 
ered with ihtness, Deut. 3nt3cii^ 15. 

3. Dense ; gross ; inspissated ; not clear ; tur- 
bid. 

Thioh vapors and unwholesome mists, EaUigh, 

Make the gruel *hxok and slab. Shak. 

4t. Close; crowded; compact; dense. 

Amid the thickest woods. ^pem&r. 

The people were gathered thieik togeilmr. Jaike sci, 2p. 

5. Frequent ; in quick succession. 

They charged fbe defendants with their small shot and 
Turkey arrows as thick as halL KnoUes. 

■ - — ■ 
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0. Heavy ; deep ; profound, [a.] 

Thick slumber hangs on mine eyeUds. 

7. Without proper intervals of articulation ; 
indistinct; as, ^‘A utterance.” 

8. Dim; indistinct; weak. 

My sight was ever thick. Shak. 

9. Dull of hearing ; not quick. Johnson. 

The king and oueen of that country were thick of hear- 
ing. 

10. Stupid. “ Your thick error.” ^ Hayward. 

11. Intimate; familiar. [Colloquial.] Todd. 

THICK, n. 1, The thickest part, or the time 

when any thing is thickest. 

The thick of Uie dust and smoke. Knolles. 

2. f A thicket. “ Gloomy Draytoii. 

Thick and thin, all obstacles ; impediments ; what- 
ever is in the way. “Through thick and thin she 
followed him.” Hndibras. 

THICK, ad. L Frequently ; fast ; quick. Shak. 

2. To a great depth ; thickly. Wiseman, 
Used m composition ; as, “ T%icA-sown ” ; 
“ 77iic/c-coated.” 

Thick and threefold, in quick succession ; in great 
numbers. “They came Uiick and threefold Estrange, 

t THICK, V. n. To become thick. Spenser. 

t THICK, V. a. To make thick ; to thicken. Shak. 

THIcK'-AND-THIn', a. {Naut.) Noting a block 
having one sheave larger than the other. Dana. 

TIlICK'-COAT-jpO, a. Having a thick coat or 
rind, as an orange. Ash. 

TIlICK'EN (thik’kn), v. a. [t. THICKENED ; 
THICKENING, THICKENED.] 

1. To make thick ; to condense. Arhuthnot. 

2. To make close or compact. Woodward, 

3. To make frequent. Johnson. 

4. To strengthen ; to confii-m, [r.] 

’T is a shrewd doubt, though it be but a dream; 

Aud this may help to thteken other proofe. Shak. 

THiCK'EN (thSfc'knj, v. n. 1. To ^ow thick. 

2. To become aim ; to lose brightness. I 

He beats thee 'gainst the odds; thy lustre thickens 
"When he ahmes by. ^ak. 

3. To concrete ; to be consolidated* 

Water stopped gives birth 

To grass aud plants, aud thickens into earth. Trior, 

4. To become close, compact, or numerous. 

The press of people thickens to the court. Dryden. 

5. To grow quick ; to increase. 

The combat thickens^ like the storm that files. Dryden, 

THICK’EN-InG, n. 1. The act of making thick, 
or the state of being thickened. Holland. 

2. That which thickens or makes thick. 

THlCK'^lT, n. [From thixiki] A collection of 
trees or shrubs growing close together ; a close 
wood or copse. Gen. xxii. 13. 

To beat the thicket where the tiger slept. Addison. 

THIcK ~h£aD, a. 1. A stupid person. Smart. 

2. (Otmth.) A bird of the family 
almts. — See pACHYCEPHAiiiNjE. Gray. 

THIck’-HJEAD-^:D, a. Having a thick head or 
skull ; doltish ; stupid ; dull ; foolish. Hill. 

THIcK'ISH, a. Somewhat thick. Maunder. 

THIcK'-KNEE, n. {Omith.) A bird of the sub- 
family (Edicnemince. — See (EDiCNEMiNiE. 

THICK'-LEAVED (-ISvd), a. Having thick or 
dense leaves or foliage. Congreve. 

THlCK'-LIPPED (-llpt), a. Having thick lips. 

THICK'— LIPS, n. A person with thick lips. Shak. 

THICK'LY, ad. 1. Ina thick manner; with thick- 
ness ; densely ; closely ; compactly. Cook. 

2. Deeply ; to a great depth. Boyle. 

THiCK'-NEOKED (-nSkt), a. Having a thick 
neck, as a bull. Ash. 

THlCK'N^lSS, n. 1. The state of being thick ; 
denseness ; density ; compactness. Addison. 

2. The third dimension of a body, as opposed 

to length and breadth. Boyle. 

3. Consistence ; ^ossness ; spissitude ; not 
rareness. The thickness of honey.” Bacon. 

4. Want of quickness or acuteness; indis- 
tinctness. ** Thickness of hearing.” Holder. 

THICK'— RIBBED (-ribd), a. Having thick ribs. 

TBIck'— S£t, a. 1. Close-set or planted. 

A thip^ssgt thorny wood. Dryden. 

2. Having a thick body. Smart. 
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TBIck'— s£t, n. A stout thrilled cottou^ cloth; a 
kind of velveteen, Simmonds, 

THIck'-SHJELLED (-shSld), a. Having a thick 
shell, as a nut. Dryden, 

THIck'— SKIn, n. A coarse, gross person ; a 
numskull ; a blockhead ; a dolt, Shak. 

THIck'-SKInneD (-skind), a. 1. Having a thick 
skin or rind, as an orange ; thick-coated. 

2. Dull ; obtuse ; insensible ; stupid. Holland. 

THICK'— SKtTLL, n. A dull or stupid person ; a 
blockhead ; a dolt ; a numskull. Johnson. 

THICK'-SKt^LLED (-skfild), a. Stupid. Dryden. 

THICK'— SPRf^NG, a. Sprung up close. Clarke. 

THIEF (thSf), n. ; pi. thi£vE§ (thSvz). [M. Goth. 
thiubs ; A. S. theof, thef% Dut, di^\ Frs. tiaf'. 
Old Ger. thidb, dhH% Ger. diet ; Dan. tyv ; Sw. 
tjuf\ Icel. thiofrj] 

1. One guilty of theft or larceny ; one who 
steals or commits theft ; a robber. Burrill. 

Suspicion always haunts the guilty mind; 

The thi^ doth fear each bush an oiheer. Shak. 

2. Excrescence in the snulF of a candle.HaW. 

Byn. — See Robber. 

THIEP'-CAT0H-5R, n. One who catches or ap- 
prehends thieves ; a thief-taker. Bramst 07 i. 

t THIEF'-LEAD-^R, n. A thief-tzkeT.L* Estrange. 

fTHIEF'LY, ad. Thievishly. Chattcei'. 

THIEF'-TAK-jgR, n. A taker or apprehender of 
thieves ; a thief-catcher. Johnson. 

THIEVE (thSv), V. n. [A. S. theojian^ [i. 
THIEVED ; pp. THIEVING, THIEVED.] To Com- 
mit or practise theft ; to steal. Golding. 

THIEV'^IR-Y, 71 . 1. The act or the practice of 

stealing; theft; larceny. 

Amongst the Spartans, thieoenj was a practice morally 
good and honest. Smth. 

2. That which is stolen. Shak. 

THIEVE^'-VlN'5-GAR (thBvz-), n. A kind of 
aromatic vinegar for the sick-room, made by 
steeping the dried tops of rosemary, sage leaves, 
lavender-fiowers, and bruised cloves in acetic 
acid and boiling water ; — so called from the 
story that four Sieves, by using it, plundered 
dead bodies with perfect security to health, 
during the plague in London. [Eng.] Simmonds. 

THIEV'JSH, a. 1. Given or addicted to stealing; 
partaliing of, or practising, theft. Addison. 

With a base and boisterous sword enforce 

A thiemsh living on the common road. Shak. 

2. Acting by stealth ; sly ; secret. 

Four and twenty times the pilot’s glass 

£[ath told the thiemsh minutes how &ey pass. Shak. 

THIEV'ISH-LY, ad. In a thievish manner; like 
a thief ; by tkeft. Tusser. 

THIEV'lSH-Nj^SS, n. Disposition to steal, or 
the habit of stealing. Bailey. 

THIGH (thl),«t. [A. S. theoh, thegh; Frs. thiach, 
Uach ; Dut. dij ; Old Ger. deich ; Ger. deichbin. 
— From A. S. thic, thick.] (Anat.) The part 
of the lower limb between the leg and the pelvis, 
or between the knee and the trunk. JOunglison. 

THIGH'-BONE (thi'bon), n. The hone of the 
thigh; the femur. Wiseman. 

t ThIlk, pron, [A. S, thyh,] That same. — See 
Ilk. • “ I love thilk lass.” Spenser. 

THIll, n, [A. S. thil, thill, a stake, a plank, a 
joist.] One of the shafts of a wagon or other 
vehicle,between which ahorse is put. Mo7'timer. 

THlLL'JglR, n, A thill-horse. Titsser. 

THILL'— HORSE, n. A horse which goes between 
the thills or shafts ; a shaft-horse. Shak. 

THIm'BLE (thlm'bl), n. [Of uncertain etymology. 
— From thumb and hell. JJinsheu . — Dim. of 
thumb. Richardson.] 

1. A metal cap for the finger ; — used in sew- 
ing for pushing the needle through. Shak. 

2. Any thing in the form of a thimble. 

3. {Naut.) An iron ring liaving its rim con- 

cave on the outside, for a rope or strap to fit 
round it. Dana. 

THlM'BLE-Bi&R-RY, n. {Bot.) The black rasp- 
berry ; Rvbm ochidentalis. Gray, 

THIm'BLE-F^tL, n. As much as a thimble holds. 

A thimbleful of gold.” Dryde^i. 

THIm'BLE-RIg, n. A kind of game or sleight of 
hand trick played with three Wimbles, or small 
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•lips, and a small ball ; commonly tised in 
betting or gambling. Roget. 

THIM'BLE-RIG, V. 05. To cheat by legerdemain, 
or sleight of hand. Clarke. 

THIM'BLE-RlG-fiJglR, n. One \rho practises thim- 
blerig, or cheats by legerdemain. Clarke. 

THtM'BLE-EJfG-jGlNG, w. The practice of a thim- 
blerigger. Clarke. 

TH!M'BLE-WEED, n. A tall plant of the genus 
Rudheckzai resembling the sunflower, and used 
in medicine. Bartlett. 

THIME (tim), n. A fragrant herb. — See Thtme. 

THIn, a, [A. S. thyri) thini Dut. dun^^ Ger. 
dS>nn ; Dan. tynd ; Sw. tunn ; Icel. thunnr. — W. 
tenau ; Arm. taiiau ; Gael, tana^ tanadh ; Ir. 
taTiaidhe. — Gr. ruwrfj, small, little.] 

1. Having but little extent between the two 
broader surfaces ; not thick. 

They did beat the gold into thin plates. Ex. xxzb:. 3. 

2. Small in circumference; slender; slim; 
lean ; meagre ; not bulky or fat. V Estrange. 

3. Hare; not dense; not gross. Wisdoynv. 14. i 
The hope of the ungodly is like thm froth. Wi&lom r. 14- 

4. Not close, compact, or croxvded ; sparse. 

Thvn herbage in the plains. J>ryden. 

Eerrara is very large, but extremely of people, Addx&oru 

5. Not closely compacted or accumulated. 

And behold, sdven thin ears, and blasted -with the east 

yriad, sprung up alter them. Gen. xli. 6. 

6. Small ; fine ; faint ; feeble ; low ; slight. 

hollow sounds and lamentable screams. JDruden. 
THIn, ad. Not thickly or closely ; — used in 
composition. “ TAtVi-spun.” Milton. 

THIN, V. a. [A. S. thhiian."] [i. thinned ; pp. 

THINNING, THINNED.] 

1. To make thin or less thick. Arhuthnot. 

2. To make less close, compact, crowded, or 
numerous. The leaves to thin." Dryden. 

’T is Ciesar’s sword, has made Borne’s senate little. 

And thmned Its ranks. Addison. 

3. To attenuate. Blaekmore. 

To thin out, x. n., to grow thin to a termination ; 

to diminish in thickness and disappear, as stta.ta.Ljfell. 

THfNE, pron. possessive from thou. |^oth. thei~ 
na; A- S. thui ; Ger. dein ; Dan. ^ Sw. din. — 
Fr. Uen.'l Of, or belonging to, thee. — See Thou, 
and Mine. 


2. To judge ; to conclude ; to have opinion ; 
to determine ; to suppose ; to imagine; to fancy, 

Let them marry to whom they think best. Nmru zxxvi. 6. 

In pity 0 h ' »»i \ , ro 
His niguteu me. Sh 

3. To have in mind ; to intend. 

Thou thougliiest to hdp roe. Skak. 

4k. To muse ; to meditate ; to ponder. 

Think much, speak little. Bryden. 

6. To consider ; to deliberate. 


Any one may think with himself, How then 
live in Mercury and Saturn? 


can anything 
IJentletj. 


To think of, to estimate j to esteem. “ Whom we 
know and think well Locke. — To thmk on, to 
meditate or muse on « Think on thy sms.” Shak, 
To light on or discover by meditation. 


Still the work was not complete 

When Venus thought on a deceit. Swift. 

Syn. — To thinJIi is a general and indefinite term. 
To think is an exercise of the mind ; to reSLect is a par- 
ticular mode of thinking, by recalling ideas of what 
is past. To ponder or meditate is to think on grave 
matters ; to deliberate is to thmk in order to some ac- 
tion ; and to mvse is to think on whatever may inter- 
est the imagination. 

A person thinks or believes a statement to be true ; he 
thinJ^ or supposes an event may have happened ; or he 
imagines it may be so. 


THiNK, V. a. 1. To imagine ; to conceive. “ Char- 
ity .. . thinketh no evil.” 1 Cor. xiii. 4, 5. 

2. To consider; to hold in opinion; to es- 
teem ; to believe ; to regard. 

Nor think superfluous others’ aid. IRKon. 

To think much, to grudge. “ He thought not much 
to clothe his enemies.” Mdton. — To think much of, to 
esteem or regard highly. — To think scorn, to disdain. 
“ He thought scorn to lay hands on Mordecai alone.” 
Esther ill. 6.-^ Jilethinks [i. nietkought}, it seems to 
me. Addison, — See Muthinhs. 


ThInk'A-BLE, a. That may be thou^t; con- 
ceivable; cogitable. Sir W. UamiUon. 

THiNK'Jgm, n. One who thinks. Locke. 

THInk'ING, p. a. Having or exercising thought ; 
cogitating; reflecting. 

THInk'ING, n. The act or the operation of one 
who thinks ; cogitation ; judgment ; thought. 

I heard, a bird so Auk, 

"Whose music, to my thmhing, pleased the Mug. Shak. 

Beading fhntishes the mind only with the materials of 
knowledge ; it is thinking that makes what we read ours.Zoc^’e. 

TH1nK'{NG-LY, ad. By thinking. Clarke. 


In thtne hand is power and might. 1 Chron. xxix. 13. 
jeSr* It is used in the solemn style, for thy before 
words beginning with a vowel or silent h\ as, 
Thine ear.” 

THIN'-FACED (-fast), a. Having a thin face. 
A thirirfacedKn.e.Te, a gull.” Shak. 

THING, n. [A. S, thim, thincg, thine', Dut. ^ 
Ger. ding', Dan. df ting . — From thinic. 
Tooke. — ■'^atever may be thought of,] 

1. That which is created or made, — particu- 
lar!;^ whatever is not a person, or whatever is 
distinct, or conceived to be distinct, from one’s 
self and from other intelligent beings ; a sub- 
stance. 

I am the Lord, that maketh all things. Zsa. xliv. 24. 
Every living tliing that moveth upon the earth. Geji. i. 28. 
The remnant of the meat-offering shall be Aaron’s and his 
sons’; it is a thing most holy. Lev. ii. 3. 

Thing is more commonly applied to matters 
inanimate ; not often to persons; yet in its most ex- 
tensive sense, it is applied to whatever is created ; as, 
“ All things were made by him.” John i. 3. “ Let 
every t/ang that hath breath praise the Lord,*’ Ps. oUC. 

2. A part ; a portion. | 

Men, who undeistand any thing of wisdom, naay see the j 

imprudence of worldly and irreligious courses. TSlotson. 

3. An act; an action; a deed; an event; a 

transaction ; a matter ; a circumstance. ! 

The servant told Isaac all things that he had done. 

Gen, xxiv. 66. 

Let all thmgs be done decently and in order. 1 Cor. xv. 40. 
It is used of persons, usually in contempt, but 
sometimes in pity. “ This abject thing.** Oranville. 
<* The poor thing sighed.” Addison. 

THINK (thingfc, 82)j v. n. [M. Goth. ihagkj(m\ 
A* S. thincan, thtneean ; Dut. ^ Ger. denken ; 
Dan. tanks ; Sw. ta7ikaJ\ p. thought ; pp. 

THINKING, THOUGHT.] 

1. To exercise the mind; to have a succes- 
sion of ideas or intellectual states ; to cogitate. 
What am I, or from whence? &r that I am 
I know, because I think. JOryden. 


THiN''— lIpped (-Kpt), a. Having thin lips. Ash. 

THJN'LY, ad. In a thin manner. Shenstone. 

THIn'NER, n. One who makes thin. Smart. 

THIn'N^ISS, n. 1. The state or the quality of 
being thin ; want of thickness ; tenuity ; rare- 
ness. The thinness of the skin.” Bacon. 

2. Paucity ; fewness ; scarcity. Dryden. 

THIN'NING, n. The act of making thin. Paley. 

THIn'NJSH, a. Somewhat thin. Byron. 

TRIhT-g-CO-RTfhrJSE, n. 
pi XOrhith.) A sub- 
family of birds of the 
order Gallinee and fam- 
ily ChionidideB', shore- 
larks. Gray. 

TfllN'^SHfiLLED(-shSld), 
a. Having a thin sheU 
as a nut. Temple. 

THIn'-SKINNED, a. 1. Having a thin skin. 

2. Sensitive ; irritable. [Colloquial,] Roget. 

THI-ON'U-RATE, n. {Chem.') A salt composed 
of thionurie acid and a base. Miller. 

THI-O-NU'RIC, G. (CAem.) Noting a very soluble, 
crystallizable, bibasic acid, one of the series of 
compounds derived firom uric acid. Miller. 

THYrD, a. [M. Goth, thridja', A. S. thridda, 
Ihrydda', Dut. derde', Ger. dritte\ Dan. tredie', 
.Sw. tredjei Old Eng. thridde. — Gr, rp/Voj; 
Tpeig, three; L. tertzus.'] The next after the 
second; the ordinal of three ; — noting one of 
three equal T^rts into which any thing is di- 
vided; as, “llie third pext of an apple.” 

The third captain of the host for the third month was 
Beuaiah. 1 Chron, xxvii. 5. 

Third estate, in Great Bntain, the commonalty rep- 
resented in Parliament by the Commons. — Third coat. 



(Arch,') the stucco when painting is to be used, or the 
setting for the reception of paper. Brands, — Third, or- 
der, (Ecel, Hist.) an order among the Premonstrants, 
Carmelites, Franciscans, Augustines, &c., composed 
of secular associates not bound by vows, but conform- 
ing to a certain extent to the general designs of the 
order. Brande, — Third person, (Gram.) the person 
spoken of. 

THIRD, 71, 1. A third part. 

Men of their broken debtors take a thirds 
A sixth, a tenth, letflng them thrive again. Shede. 

2. The sixtieth part of a second of time. 

Divide ... an hour into sixty minutes, a minute into sixty 

seconds, a second into sixty thirds. " Bolder, 

3. (Mas.) An interval containing three dia- 
tonic sounds. Moore. 

There are four species of thirds — two conso- 
nant and two dissonant. The consonant thirds are, 
the major third, composed of two tones, and the minor 
third, consisting Of a tone and a half. The dissonant 
thirds are, the diminished third, composed of two ma- 
jor semitones, and the superfluous third, composed of 
two tones and a half. Moore. 

See Thirds. 

THYRD'b 6R-OUGH (-biSr-ro), n. (^OldMng. Law.) 
A constable. BurriU. 

THYrd'ING§, n. pi. (Eng* Law.) A third part of 
the corn Rowing on the ground at the death of 

! a tenant, and due to the lord as heriot. Crdbh* 

THIRD 'LY, ad. In the third place. Bacon. 

THIRD '-PEN-NY, n. (Saxon Law.) A third part 
of the profits of fines and penalties imposed at 
the county court, which was among the perqui 
sites enjoyed by the earl. BvrriU. 

THIRD-RATE, n. A ship of war carrying from 

^ 70 to 80 guns. Simmmids. 

THiRD§, n. pi. (Law.) A third part of the real 
estate of a deceased husband, to the income of 
which the widow is entitled during her life. Scott. 

t THIRL, V. a. [A. S. thirlian ; thyrel, a hole-] 
To bore ; to perforate ; to drill ; to thrill. Chaucer 

THIRL' A^E, n. (Scotch Law.) A service by 
which a possessor of lands was formerly bound 
to carry ms grain to a certain mill to be ^ound, 
and to pay a duty therefor. Burrill* 

THIRST (thfirst), n. [A. S. thwrst, thyrst ; Dut. 
dorst ; Ger. durst ; Dan. ^ Sw. t3rst ; Icel. thors-^ 
ti. — Ir. Gael. tart. — See Thirst, v. «.] 

1. The sensation causing a desire to drink, or 
pain suffered for want of dnnk. 

They give drink to every beast of the fieldi the wild assea 
quench their thirst. JPs. civ. U. 

In my thirst, they gave me vinegar to drink. Ps. Ixix. 31- 
Physiologists differ regarding the seat of thirsit ; 
some place it in the fauces, others in the stomach. Its 

' immediate cause is not known. It has been attributed 
to a dry condition of the nervous papillae of the phar- 
ynx, produced by suppression of the salivary and mu- 
cous secretions. This is probably true. Thirst is an 
internal sensation, an instinctive want, arising from 
organization, and inexplicable. Duaiglison, 

2. Yehement or eager desire ; — used with qf, 
for, or after. “ Thirst of praise.” GlanviU. 
'** Thirst fir revenge.” Shak. 

An active and ardent thirSL after happiness. Cheyne. 

3. Dryness ; drought. 

Thronffh. reins 

Of porous earth, with kindly i7iirst updrawn, 

Bose a fresh fountain. JEUon. 

THIRST, V n. [M. Goth, tkaurajan ; A. S. thyrs^ 
tan', Dut. dorsten', Ger. dSrsteni Dan. ttjrsiei 
Sw. tyrsta', Icel. thyrsta, — Gr, rlpoo^ot, to be- 
come dry ; L. torreo. — Sansc. trish, to thirst.] 
[l. thirsted ; pp. THIRSTING, THIRSTED.] 

X. To have desire to drink ; to have a painful 
sensation for want of drink. 

They shall not hunger nor thirst. Zita, xlix, 10. 

Therefbre if thine enemy hunger, fred him; if he ihust, 
give him drink. Ztom, xU. SO. 

2. To have vehement or eager desire. 

My soul thirsteOi for the living God. Pa. adiL 2. 

t THYRST, V* a. To want to drink- 

He seeks his keeper’s flesh, and thirsts his blood. JPiior. 

THYRST'^IR, n. One who thirsts. Johnson. 

THIRS'TJ-LY, ad. In a thirsty manner; with 
thirst* Hungrily and thirstily ” Bp* Sail. 

THYRS'TI-N£sS, n. The state of being thirsty. 

A . . . soaking ihiroinest or a flezy appetite. Wotton. 
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•HKes'TY, a. [A. S. tJmrstegt thurstig \ But. 
dorst^ \ Ger. aurstig ; Ban. ^ Sw. tdrsHg.] 

1. Haying thirst ; afflicted with thirst ; feel- 
ing a painful sensation for want of drink. 

And he said unto her. Give me, I pray thee, a little water 
to drmk; tor 1 am thirsty. Judg. iv. 19. 

2. Dry ; parched ; without moisture ; needing 
rain or water, “ The thirsty land-’' Isa. xxxv. 7. 

3. Having vehement or eager desire. 

The blood*£Air«ty hate the upright. Prov. aueix. 10. 

’H'IR'TBEN, a. [A. S. threottyne ; threOf three, 
and tyn, tyne^ ten; But. dertien\ Ger. drei- 
zehn', Ban. treUen\ Sw. tretton."] Ten and 
three. Thirteen times.” Bacon. 

^HIR'TEEN, n. The sum of ten and three : — 
the symbol representing ten and three, as 13. 

^HIR-TEENTH', a. Noting the third after the 
tenth;— the ordinal of thirteen. — noting one 
of thirteen equal parts into which any thing is 
divided; as, “ The thirteerdh part of an apple.” 

7HIR'TEENTH, n. 1. The third after the tenth : 
— one of thirteen equal parts into which any 
thing is divided. 

2. (iliws.) An interval containing twelve dia- 
tonic degrees and thirteen sounds, forming the 
octave of the first sixth, or the sixth of the first 
octave. Moore, 

THi'R'Tl-jpTH, a. Noting the next after the 
twenty-ninth;— the ordinal of thirty: — noting 
one of thirty equal parts into which any thing 
is divided. 

'hXR'TY, a. [A. S. thirtig\ T^\A.dertig\ Ger. 
dreissigl\ Thrice ten ; ten and twenty. 

Thirty Years* War. See War. 

’HIR'TY, 7U The sum of three times ten : — the 
symbol representing ten three times repeated, 
as 30. Ash. 

His pron. or a . ; pi. thE^e. [A. S. this, thys ; 
But. dece ; Ger. dieser, diese^ dieses. 1 

1. That is present or near in space or in 
time, or is just mentioned. 

This is he that was spokeu of by tlie prophet Esaios. Matt. ill. 3. 
This is the hilt which God dcsireth to dwell in. P». Ixviii. 10. 

If in /Ais life only we hare hope in Christ, we are of all 
men. most miserable. 1 Car xv. 19. 

2. That is to be now mentioned or referred to. 

This is his name whereby he shall bo called the Lord our 

Bighteousness. Jer, xxiii. 6. 

3. Noting the present time, or time last past. 

By fAw the vessel half her course had run. Dryden. 

I have not wept thii forty years. Dryden. 

is often opposed to tAaC, sometimes to the 
other. This refers to the nearest person or thing, that 
to the most distant. 

This way and f/iat the impatient captives tend. Dryden. 

Consider the arguments which the author had to write thiSt 
or to desigu the otAer, before you arraign him. J)ryden. 

'HJs'TLE (thls'sl), n. [A, S. thistel; But. ^ Ger. 
distel; Dtin. tidsel; Sw. tistel; Icel. thistiU.-^ 
From A. S. thyda^i^ to stab. - Wachter. Ihre."] 
(JBot.) A name applied to plants of several dif- 
ferent genera of the composite famil;jr, es|>ecial- 
ly Cardutts and Cirsium, having an imbricated 
or spiny involucre. 

Blessed thistle, a plant, highly esteemed in the^mid- 
dle ages for its supposed medicinal virtues; Cnietts 
benedictus $ the Centaurea benedicta, or Carduus bene- 
dictusof old writers. — Canada thistle, a low-branched 
plant, with small and numerous heads and rose-pur- 
ple flowers; Cirsium arvense ; — called also ctirsad 
thistle. It is a most troublesome weed. — Carline this- 
tle, the common name of plants of the genus Carlina, 
— Common thistle, a plant of the genus Cirsium, partic- 
ularly Cirsium UmceolatiLm, which has pnckly leaves 
and purple flowers. — Cotton thistle, a plant of the ge- 
nus Onopordon, having the scales of the involucre co- 
rtaceous, tipped with a lanceolate, prickly appendage, 
and a deeply honeycombed receptacle. The heads are 
large and the flowers purple. — FiiUer*s thistle, Dyasa- 
eus fiillonum, a plant cultivated to a considerable ex- 
tent, for its use in raising the nap upon woollen cloths, 
which it does by means of the rigid, hooked awns or 
bracts of the heads ; teasel. Simmonds.^-Milk thisUe, a 
plant having spinous leaves with milk-white veins ; 

Cardans Marianas, Mash thistle, a plant with de- 

ciirrent, spiny leaves, solitary, drooping heads, and 
purple flowers ; Carduus nutans, — Pasture thistle, a 
plant with a low, stout stem, very large heads, and 
purple, but sometimes white, flowers ; Cirsium pumi- 
lum. — Plumed thistle, a plant of the genus Cirsium. — 
Plumdess thisUe, a plant of the genus Carduus. — Sow 
thistle, a plant of me genus Sonehus. — Star thistle, a 
plant of the genus Centaurea. especially Centaurea caZ- 
eitrapa. — Swanyr thistle, a plant growing in swamps 


and low woods ; Cirsium muticum . — YeUow thistle, a. 
plant with a stout stem, laige heads, and pale yellow- 
flowers ; Cirsium homdulum. Eii^. Cyc, Gray, 

The thii»tle is the national emblem of Scotland ; 
and the national motto is very appropriate, being, 
“ Memo me impune lacesset — Nobody shall provoke 
me with impunity. Braude. 

THiS'TLB-CRC)WN (this'sl-), n. An English gold 
com of the reign of James I. Leake. 

THiS'TLE-FtNCH (this'sl-), n. (Ornith.) A bird 
of the family Fringillidce ; the goldfinch ; Car- 
ditehs elegans, or Fringilla carduelis. Pennant. 

THIS'TLY (this’le), a. Abounding or overgrown 
with thistles. “ The lawn.” Thomson, 

ad. [A. S. thyder, thider, thyther.'] 

1. To that place; — opposed to hither. 

There Pheenix and Ulysses watch the prey, 

And thither all the weuth of Troy convey. Dryden. 

2. To that end, or to that point. Johnson. 

fTHlTH'ElR-Td, ad. To that end, or to that 
place; so far. Johnso7X, 

T"HiTH'5R-WARD, ad. [A. S. thyderweord.l To- 
wards that place. 

Thxth&naaard they bent thdr way, Dryden, 

t THIT'LING, 71. A hamlet. MiUon. 

TBLXP'SIS, n. [Gr. BXtxpts, pressure, oppression; 
6X{(3<a, to press.] {Med.) Compression, and es- 
pecially constriction, of vessels by an external 
cause : — oppression. Dunglison. 

t THO, ad. [A. S. thonne.) Then. Spenser. 

THO, C07ij. Contracted from though. See Though. 

t THOLE, V. a. [M. Goth. thulan\ A. S. tholian. 
— L. tollo.) To bear ; to endure. Gower. 

It is used in Scotland. Bums* Jamieson. 

THOLE, V. n. To wait. [Local, Eng.] BroeJeett. 

THOLE, n. [Gr. ddlog; L. tholus.] A dome; a 
cupola ; a tholus. Fuimits Troes, 1633. 

THOLE, n. [A. S. thol] 

1. {HauQ A thole-pin. Mar, 2>ict. 

2. t A cart-pin. Palsg7^ave. 

3. A handle of a scythe-snath. Ola7'ke. 

THOLE'— PTN, n. (Nattt.) A pin in the gunwale 

of a boat to support an oar in rowing. Daiia. 

TH6L'0-BATE, n. [Gr. BdXos, a cupola, and /Sdo-ts, 
a base, a ^foundation.] (ArcA.) The part of a 
building on which a cupola is placed. B7'itton, 

THO^LTJS, n. [L., from Gr. fldP.oj.] {Arch) A 
conical chamber approaching in form, internal- 
ly, to that of the modem cupola. Britt07i. 

THQ-MiE'AN (to-mS'an), n. {Eccl. Bist.) One of 
a denomination of Christians established on the 
Malabar coast of India, su^osed to have been 
founded by St. Thomas ; a Thomite. B}'ande. 

THO'MA-I§M, ) (Eccl. Hist.) The doctrine of 

THO'm!§M, 3 the Thomists. Cla7'ke. 

THO 'MIST (to'mjst), n. (Eccl. Hist.) A school- 
man following the opinions of Thomas Aquinas, 
in opposition to the Scotists. Warton. 

THO 'MITE (to’mit), 7%. A Thomsean. Brands. 

THOMP-SO'Nl-AN (t8m-), a. (Med.) Of, or per- 
taining to, Thompsonianism. 

TH5mp-SO'NI-AN (tbm-), n. One who practises, 
or believes in,* Thompsonianism- Dunglison. 

TH6MP-SO'Nr-.\N-IfM (t8m-),n. (Med.) A system 
of medicine, one of the leading principles of 
which is, that the human body is composed of 
four elements, viz., earth, air, fire, and water, 
and one of its apothegms, that metals and min- 
erals are in the earth, and have a tendency to 
carry down into the earth those wfflo use them, 
and that the tendency of vegetables is to spring 
up from the earth, and therefore to uphold man- 
kind from the grave ; — so named from Thomp- 
son, of New York, its founder. Its practition- 
ers are botanic physicians. DimgUson. 

TH5ng, n. [A. S. thwang, thwong.) A strap, 
strip, or string of leather. D7'yde7X. 

THQR, n. (Scandinaviaoi Myth.) The son of Odin 
and Freya, a divinity of irresistible power, who 
presided over all mischievous spirits that in- 
habited the elements. Brands. 

THO-rA9'IC, a. Pertaining to the thorax or 
chest. “ Thoracic nerves.” Dunglison. 

The chyle growf gray in the ihoraaie duet. Jbifuthnot, 


TH0-RA9'!C, n. A thoracic artery. Dunghson. 

THQ-RA9'1CS, 71. pi. (Ich.)^ A name given by 
Linnaeus to those fishes which have the ventral 
fins placed beneath the pectorals. Brands 
THO'RAL, a. [L. thorns, torus, a couch, a bed.] 

1. Relating to a bed. Aylijfe. 

2. Noting a line in the hand, called also the 

mark of Vexius. - Crahh. 

THO' rAx, n. [L., from Gr. Oihpa^.'} 

1. [A//#.) An armor for the breast; a breast- 
plate ; a corselet ; a cuirass. W, Smith. 

2. (A7iat.) That part of the body between the 

neck and the abdomen ; one of the splanchnic 
cavities, bounded posteriorly by the vertebrae, 
laterally by the ribs and scapula, anteriorly by 
the sternum, above by the cla-vicle, and below 
by the diaphragm, containing the heart, ^ the 
lungs, &c. ; the chest. Dunglison. 

3. (Ent.) The second segment of insects, ac- 

cording to Latreille and Audouin, but by Lin- 
nseus and Fabricius restricted to the upper 
surface of the trunk. Bra7\de. 

TH6'RI-A, n. Thorina. Clarke. 

THQ-RI'NA, n. (Chem^ An earth composed of 
one equivalent of oxygen and one of thorinum ; 
protoxide of thorinum. It combines with acids 
to form salts, and is remarkable for its high 
specific gravity (9.402). Miller. 

THO-Ri'NUM, n. (Chem.) A metal obtained 
from thorite, and resembling aluminum It 
takes fire below redness, and burns with great 
brilliancy, forming thorina. Miller. 

THO'RITE, n. (Min.) A massive, compact, 
easily frangible mineral, of various colors, and 
composed chiefly of silicia, thorina, and water ; 
— found in sienite in Norway. Dana. 

THO'Rl-t^M, n. (Min.) Thorinum. Txurner. 

THfiRN, 71. [Goth, thmii'nus, thaum ; A. S. thorn ; 
But. doren ; Ger. dorn ; Ban. torn ; Sw. tOrne ; 
Icel. thorn. — W. draen. — Perhaps from A. S. 
tera7i, to tear. Richa7'dson.'] 

1. (Bo^.) The common name of shrubs or 
small trees of the genus Crateemts, having spines 
or sharp shoots on the stem ana limbs, and white, 
and sometimes rose-colored, blossoms : — a stiff, 
sharp-pointed process, containing some por- 
tions of woody tissue ; a spine. 

The prickle belongs to the bark, and peels off 
with it, as in the rose : — a spine or thorn belongs to 
the wood ; but, in popular language, a prickle is also 
called a thorn. Gray. 

Flowers of all hue, and without thorn the rose. MXJton. 

2. Anything harassing or troublesome ; evil; 
detriment ; annoyance ; trouble ; molestation. 

The guilt of empire; all its thorns and cares 
Be only mine. SoutJiem* 

Black thorn, a tall shrub or low tree, bearing globular 
or somewhat pear-shaped, red, edible fruit; pear-thom; 
Craiagus tomentosa. — Cockspur thorn, Cratcegus Crus- 
galh, valuable for hedges. — Dwarf thorn, a downy 
shrub bearing greenish-yellow fruit; Cratwgus parvi- 
folia. — Evergreen thorn, CratcBsru<» Mexicana, and Cra- 
tagus pyracantha , — Pear thorn, the black thorn — 
Scarlet fruited thorn, a low tree bearing briglit scarlet 
fruit ; CraUsgus cocanea. — Washington thorn, a spe- 
cies of thorn found in Virginia and Kentucky, with 
corymbs of many small floweis and very small, bright- 
red’fruit ; Oratcegus cordata. — White thorn, the com- 
mon hawthorn ; Oratcegus occyaeantha. Gray. Eng. Cyc, 

THdRN'-AP-PLE (-&p'pl), n. (Bot.) The common 
name of poisonous plants of the genus Datura, 
having a rank odor, and bearing large showy 
flowers on short peduncles in the forks of the 
branching stem; Jamestown weed; stramo- 
nium; stramony, . Gray. 

J8@» The best known species of the thorn-apple. Da- 
tura stramonium, called also Stramonium, and apple 
Peru, is used in medicine as a narcotic. Wood ^ Bache. 
Bigelow. 

THQRN'BACK, n. 

(Ich.) A species 
of ray covered 
with spiny plates ; 
the^ rough-ray ; 

Raia clavata, * 

Baird. 

THORN'-B^SH, n. 

A bush producing 
thorns. Lottdon. Raia clavata. 

THORN'B&T, n. (Ich.) A kind of sea-fish ; a 
turbot or birt. AinsTOoHh. 
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TH6rn'— h£iD^B, n. A hedge of thorn. Lotidon* 

THORN'L^SS, a. Having no thorns. Jewshury, 

THORN'— SfeT, a. Planted -with thorn. Dyer, 

THdR'NY, a, 1. Having thorns ; abounding with 
thorns; spinjr; prickly. “The thorny bram- 
ble.” “ A thick-set, thorny hedge.” Di'yden. 

2. Pricking; sharp. “ TAorni/ points.” Shak, 

3. Troublesome ; perplexing; harassing; an- 
noying. “ Thorny and hard ways.” Spenser. 

THOR'NY-REST-HAr'ROW, n, {Bot.) Common 
rest-harrow ; Ononis sptnosa, Clarke, 

THQr'NY-TRE'FoIl, n, (Boi.) A species of 
Fayoma. Clarke, 

THdR'OUGH (thur'oj, a. [See Througb:.] 

1. t Going, pas'sing, or reaching through. 

Let all three sides be a double house, without tJioiough 

lights on the sides. Macon. 

2. Perfect; total; complete, entire; finished; 

full- “ Thorough reformation.” Spenser, 

A ihoroxtgh translator must be a thorough poet. Dn/den. 

fTHdR'OUGH (thur'o), prep. Through. Skak, 

Th6r'QUGH (thSr'o), ad. Thoroughly. Chaucer. 

Th6r'QUGH (thfir'o), n. A furrow between two 
ridges. [Local, ]^ng.] Halliwell, 

Th6r'QUGH-BASS, n, (Mus.) The art by which 
harmony is superadded to a given bass ; the sci- 
ence of harmony : — the art of indicating by fig- 
ures the other notes of a chord, the bass note 
being given ; — a bass part with figures to indi- 
cate the other parts ; a figured bass. Dwight. 

THdR'OUGH-BRfiD (thfir'o-), a. 1. Completely 
taught or instructed ; well educated. Johnson, 

2. Produced by parents of full blood on both 
sides, as horses. Smart. 

THOr'QUGH-FARE (thfir'o-), w. [Eng. thorough^ 
and A. S. feer.fer^ a journey, a way.] 

1. A passage through ; a street or way open 
at both ends, and free from any obstruction. 

"Whether a street which is not a thoroughfare is a highway 
seems not fhlly settled. JBouvier. 

2. Power of passing ; passage. 

Hell, and this world, one ivalm, one continent 
Of easy thoroughfare, MiUon. 

TH5r'OUGH-G5'ING, a. Going the full length ; 
complete; thorough-paced. Ch. Ob. 

TH6R'QtJGH-LfGHT'®D (-llt'^d), a. Lifted on 
all sides, or on two opposite sides. Francis. 

TH6R'9ITGH-Ly (thfir'o-I?), ad. In a thorough 
manner ; completely fully ; perfectly. Shak. 

THCR'QCJGH-NSsS (thfir'o-nSs), n. The state or 
the quality of being thorough. White. 

TH6r'QUGH-PACED (tlifir'o-past), a. Perfectly 
trained ; complete ; — generally in a bad sense. 

Those who were reckoned the most stanch and thorough- 
paced Whigs fell off at the first mention of it. Mwift. 

TH6R'QtrGH-PlN (thfir'o-), n, (Farriery.) An 
extravasation of the s 3 movial fluid, and the 
formation of a sac, running between the bones 
of the hock-joint of a horse, across the joint 
from side to side. Herbert. 

TH6R*-gUGH-SPfiD (thfir'o-), a. Finished; com- 
plete; thorough-paced. * Sw^t. 

TH6r'OUGH-STItOH (thfir'o-), ad. Complete- 
ly ; thoroughly. [A low word, little used.] 

Those solid divines ... go ihorougk-etitch to work- £p. HaU. 

TH6r'OUGH-WAX (thur'p-wajfes), n. (Bof.) 1. 
An annual umbelliferous plant, with yellow 
flowers and oval, perfoliate leaves ; Bup'ettrum 
rotundifolium I — so called from the wax-like 
lustre of the base of the styles, and written also 
thorow’-wax. Loudon, 

2. Thorough wort, [n.] Dunglison. 

TH6R'QUGH-W0RT (thfir'o-wurt), n. (Boi.) A 
North American perennial plant, of the com- 
posite family, common m low grounds, having 
wrinkled, perfoliate leaves, and bearing corym- 
bose heads of flowers; boneset; crosswbrt; 
feverwort ; Bupatorium perfoliatum. Gray. 

t TH6r'Q W, a. Thorough. Beatt, S: FI. 

t TH6 r'OW, prep. Through. Beau. ^ FI. 

TH5r'QW-WAx, n. See Thobot7GH-wax. Cyc, 

PHSEP, n. [A. S thoype; Hut. dorp; Ger. dorf; 


Dan. 4? Sw. torp; Icel. thorp, — From the Ger. 
trupp, a troop. Adelung,^ A small village ; a 
hamlet ; a dorp. Fairfax, 

By thirty hills I hurry down, 

O -'i.) 1» “L r !■' 

■- 1 ,*" .'I sow:*, 

.. .‘.1 • ■! f L" b* lao'. Tenmfson. 

THO§E (thoz), pron, or a. The plural of that. 

I j 0 Sf- Those refers to the former or first mentioned, 
these to the latter or last mentioned. — i5ee That. 

TROTH, n. (Myth.) An Egypti n divinity, con- 
sidered by the Greeks as identical with Mercury. 
He was regarded as the in\entor of writing and 
of Egyptian philosophy. Brande, 

THOU, pron. [Goth. & A. S. ihu ; Ger., Dan., (J* 
S w. du ; Icel. thu. — Ir.tu; Bret. te . — Gr. at', rb ; 
L., It., Sp., § Fr. tu. — Sansc. team; Per. tu, 
tou ; Hind, tu.) [thoc, thine, thee ; pL ye 
or YOU, YOURS, YOU.] A pronoun of the second 
person, and singular number; — thyself; the 
person spoken to. 

And Natluin said to David, Thou, ext the man. 2 Sam. xii. 7. 

X!^ It is now used only in poetry or in solemn lan- 
guage (e.xcept by the t-ociety of Friends), you being 
commonly employed instead of it. — The use of thou 
and thee, in seventeenth centurj", W’as a mark of 
familiarity, whether of love or of contempt and scorn. 
Coke, at tlie tiial of Sir Walter Raleigh, used the fol- 
lowing insulting language : “ All that Lord Cobham 
did was -u ih> insugatiim, *hou vipei ! for I thou thee, 
thou traitor I ” — In relation to the Cluaker usage, Dr. 
Thomas Fuller (1656), says, “ In opposition u here- 
unto, we maintain that thou from superiors to inferi- 
ors is proper, as a sign of command ; from equals to 
equals is passable, as a note of familiarity , but from 
inferiors to huperiors, if proceeding from ignorance, 
hath a smack of clownishness ; if from affectation, a 
tone of contempt.” 

THO'&j V, a. To use the pronoun thou in address- 
ing, as a mark of affectionate, or of contemptu- 
ous, familiarity, [r.] 

Taunt him with the license of ink; and if thou thoiXst him 
some thnee, it shall not be amiss. Shak. 

The more common phrase is, to thee-and-tkou. 

TH5i&, V. n. To use thee and thou in discourse. 

THOUGH (tfto), conf. [Goth, thau ; A. S. theah ; 
Dxkt. doch, dog; Frs. thach; Ger. dorh; Dan. 
dog ; Sw. dock. Compounded of the Ger. da, 
there, then, and auch, also. Adelung. — The 
imp, of the A* S. thafan, thafgan, to allow, to 
permit, to grant. Tooke^ 

1. Grant; admit; allow; notwithstanding 

that ; although. Locke, 

Not that 1 80 afdrm, though so it seem. Milton. 

2. However ; yet; nevertheless ; — sometimes 
used at the end of a sentence. 

I do no more than I have authority for; would I were 
away, though. Beau. Sf FI. 

Jis thnuffh, as if ; like as if. “ Jesus stooped down, 
and with his finger wrote on the ground, as though he 
heard them not.” .Tohn viii. 6. 

Syn. — Though and although differ little in mean- 
ing ; but aUhough is the stronger and more ciuphatic, 
and is therefore often chosen to begin a sentence ; as, 
“ Jllthough the difficulties are great, I hope to over- 
come them.” MLltkough and though imply contrast in 
parallels made, but while does not ; as, ** Thoughl ad- 
mire his courage, I detest his cruelty ” ; “ While I 
admire his courage, I esteem his moderation.” 

THOUGHT (thaiwt), i. 8c p. from thirds., 

THOUGHT (thSLwt), n. {A..S.th^ht; thencan, to 
think; Frs. tocht; Dot, gedachte ; Ger. bedacht, 
denken, gedanke.) [Sec Think ] 

1. The act of thinking, or the mental state of 
one who thinks; any state of consciousness 
which is more than mere sensation ; cogitation. 

The cards are dealt, aud chessboards brought. 

To ease the pam of coward ijiovght. Prior. 

2. A creation, of the mind having distinct ex- 
istence from the mind that created it; an idea; 
a conception ; a conceit ; a fancy. 

Thoughts that breathe and words that bum. G/ aj/. 

To me the meanest flower that blows can give 

Thoughts that do often lie too deep for toirs. IVordsicorth. 

3. That which is thought ; opinion ; conclu- 
sion; judgment; notion'; supposition; idea. 

They communicated their thoughts on th’*« subfcct to each 
othei ; and thcrefoie their reasons arc little diflcrent. jDrt/den. 

4. Serious consideration; meditation. 

Pride, of all others the most dangerous fixnlt, 

l^roceeds ftoni want of sense or want of thought, Sosoommon. 

5. Design ; purpose ; intention. 

The anger of the Lord shall not return , . , tall he have per- 
formed the thouqhu of his heart. Jer. sunii. 20, 


6. t Solicitude ; anxious care ; anxiety. 

Queen Catharine Farr died rather of thought. Somov. 

Take, therefore, no thought for the morrow; for the morrow 
shall take thought for the things of itself. Matt. vi. 34. 

7. t Expectation ; expectancy. 

The main descry 

Stands on the hourly thought, Shak, 

8. A small degree or quantity ; a trifle, [r.] 

M;- r frii-ri*; — 'c; and though I now totter, yet I 

!■ 'I ■ . ■■ic.. - Swift. 

In tins sense, colloquial and rather loose. 

Syn. — {See Idea, Opinion. 

TH(}UGHT'Ff>L(tliSLWt'fai),o. 1. Full of thought 
or reflection ; contemplative ; reflective ; re- 
flecting; musing; deliberating; deliberate. 

Of these he mused within his thoughtful mind. Drydsn. 

2. Attentive; careful; intent; regardful; 
mindful; heedful; considerate ; circumspect. 

Tl't 'nl, 'fd r'jhv JH’ii, X a’T z* o V\ r'^-ng rhiy 

C< !i c «■ ii-oi' cii'i'i*. Philips* 

3. Promoting, or conducive to, thought or 
meditation ; favorable to musing. 

War, horrid war, your thoughtful walks invades. Pope* 

4. f Anxious ; solicitous ; concerned. 

Distrust, and doubt, and fear. 

And thoughtful foresight and tormenung care. Prior. 

Syn.— One who is thoughtful is in a habit of 
thinking, and will not be likely to forget his duty; 
one who is considerate pauses and considers well what 
is Ins duty ; one who is deliberate considers care- 
fully before he acts, and does not act rashly ; and ho 
may be deliberate m doing that which is wrong as well 
as that which is right. 

THOUGHT'FUL-LY (thawt'ffil-Ie), ad. In a 
thougi tful manner ; with thought. Johnson. 

THdUGHT'Ff^L-NESS (thawt'ffil-n€s), n. 1. The 
state of being thoughtful ; meditation. Swift, 

2. t Anxiety; solicitude. Johnson. 

THQUGHT'L?SS (thflLwt'-), a. 1. Without thought 
or concern ; regardless ; neglectful ; careless. 

T* •« .t-lv w tfl onn "b*!*”*" W*th- 

.0*0 I. • I i ’ I « » f . »'■. < - r ..'I, i>. '.’o'tfi. 

2. Dissipated; gay; loose. Johnson. 

3. Stupid ; dull ; blockish ; doltish. 

Thoughtless os monarch oaks tliat shade the plain. Jhrydon, 

Syn.— See Negligent. 

TH0UGHT'L^:SS-LY (thdwt'l?s-l?), ad. In a 
thoughtless manner. Garth. 

THaUGHT'L^SS-NfiSS (thfiwt'les-ngs), n. The 
state of being thoughtless ; want of thought. 

Syn,— See Negligence. 

THOUGHT'— SICK (thiwt'sik), a. Sick or unea^ 
with reflection, [r.] Shak. 

THOU'? AND (tlibfi'zsmd), a. [Goth, thvsund ; 
A. S. thusend ; Dut. duizend ; Ger. tauseiid ; 
Dan. tusind ; Sw. tusend ; Icel. thusnnd, thtisun- 
drnd. — The A. S. thusend, the Eng. thousand, 
&c., are nothing but the more complete M. Goth. 
tigos hund, or taihuns hund, ten times a hun- 
dred. BoswoHh^ 

1. Ten hundred ; ten times a hundred. 

I had rather speak five words with my understanding, that 
by my voice I miclit teach others also, than ten t^ousonowords 
in an unknown tongue. 1 Vor. xiv. 19. 

2. Proverbially, a great number. 

For harbor at a thousand doors they knocked. JMryden. 

TH(5tj'?AND, n, 1- The number of ten hundred. 

A little one shall become a Uiowand. Isa, lx. 22. 
My beloved is the chiefest among ten thousand. Cant. v. 10. 

The word thousand, as well as hundred, million, 
Sec., assumes a plural termination when not modified 
by an ordinal numeral adjective. 

How many thousanch pronounce boldly on the affairs of 
the public whom God nor men never qualified Ibr such 
j udgment I Watts, 

2, A symbol representing the number ten 
hundred, as 1000. 

THOU'^AND— FOLD, a. Repeated a thousand 
times, ’ Clarke. 

Tirol) '?ANDTH, a. 1. Noting the next in order 
alter the nine hundred and ninety-ninth; — 
the ordinal of a thousand:— noting one of a 
tluuiR-ind equal parts into w’hich any thing is 
divided ; as, “ The thousandth part of a pound.*' 

2. Proverbially, very small. Swift, 

THStr'SANDTH, n. The tenth part of a hun- 
dredth’; one part out of a thousand. Clarke, 

THOWL [thsi, P. Sm.; thb^l, W, K.), n, (Katd,') 
A thole ; a thole-pin. Ainsworth. 
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THRA'CIAN (thra^slisin, 66), a. [Gr. (Ge- 
off •) Relating to Thrace. Jr* Cyo, 

THRA'OIAN, n. (GeogJ) A native or an inhabi- 
tant of Thrace. Murray* 

fTHRACK, V* a* [Ger. traffen, to carry.] To load; 
to burden. South* 

THRACK^SCAT, n* The metal which is yet in the 
mine. [R.] Bailey* Martin* 

THRAL^DQM, n* The state of a thrall or slave ; 
subjection ; bondage ; slavery ; servitude. 

He shall rale, and she in r/u aldom live. Dryden* 

How fhr 1 inferior to thee in the state of the mind ! and 
yet know I that all the heavens cannot bring mo to such 
tkrcOdcm* Sidmey. 

tTHRALIi, n* [A. S. thT<Bl, thraU\ Ban. tr<Bli 
Sw. to'al', Icel. thrcell\ thrceUa^ to serve.] 

1- A slave ; a bondman ; a serf ; a vassal. 

Hiook gracious on tliy prostrate tTirdU. Shttk* 

Ho ihrcdls like them that inward bondage have. Sidney* 

2. A State of slavery ; slavery ; thraldom. 

From thraU of ring and cord broke loose, JSudibi as, 

fTHRALL, a. Bond; captive; subject. 

Till he redeemed had that lady thrall* Spenser* 

t THRAll, V* a* To enslave ; to inthrall. Shak* 

THRAL'L^iSS, a* Without slaves ; free from | 
thraldom or slavery, [r.] Clarke* 

t THRANG, a. See THRONG. 

THRA^NITE, n* [Gr. OpavtrTjs; d^avos, the top- 
most of the three benches in a tnreme.] (Gre- 
cian Ant) One of the uppermost rank of rowers 
in a Grecian trireme. Brande* 

fTHRAP'PLE (tliiAp'pl), n* The windpipe of a 
beast. — See Throttle. Johnson* 

THRASH, V* a* [M. Goth, thraskan; A. S. ther- 
scan^ thcersoan ; But. dorschen, derschent dars- 
chen\ Get. dreschen\ Bsoa^tcerskei Sw*truskai 
IceL threskia ; Pol. tozasc* — Ihre and Wachter 
derive it from the Ger. treten, to tread, as the 
oldest method of threshing. Bosworth*'] [i* 

THRASHED j jffp* THRASHING, THRASHED.] 

1. To beat, as grain or maize, either with a 
flail or in a machine, for the purpose of separat- 
ing the seed ; to thresh ; — written indifferently 
thrash and thresh* 

In the sun your golden grain display. 

And thrash it out and winnow it t>y day. JDryden, 

2. To beat ; to drub ; to pummel ; to maul. 

Thou art here but to thraJi Trcgans. Sheik* 

THRASH, 1 ?. n* 1. To practise thrashing, 

2. To labor ; to drudge. Dryden* 

THRAsh'^IL, or THRAsH^LE, n* An instrument 
to thrash ^ain with ; a flail. Ash* Wriffht* 

THRAsH^JQIR, n, 1. One who thrashes ; a thresher. 

2. (Ich*) A species of shark ; the fox-shark ; 

Carcharias xmlpes* Baird* 

3. (Omith*) An American singing bird; Tur- 

dtJts — called also irovm thrush, and 

French mockAng-Urd* Wilson* 

THRAsh'JNG, n* The act of one who thrashes. 

THRASH^JNG— FLOOR, n* A floor or area for 
thrashing grain or maize. Dryden* 

THRASH'lNG-MA-gHfNE^ n* A machine for 
thrashing grain or maize. Brande* 

THRA-s6N'I-CAL, a. Like Thraso, a braggart 
soldier in Terence ; boastful ; bragging ; vain- 
glorious, ** AthrcssonicalgoF*** Fuller* 

THRA-s5N''I-OAL-Ly, Boastfully. Johnson* 

THRAVE, n [Su. Goth, trafwe, a heap ; A. S. 
threaf, a handful, a thrave.] 

1. t A drove ; a herd. Chapman* 

2. t-Any great number or quantity. 

He sends forth thraoes of ballads to the sale. Bp, RaU* 

3. Twelve or twenty-four sheaves of com ; a 

shock. Wriffht* 

4^ A thrave of com, in most parts of England, 
consists of twenty-four sheaves, but, in some counties, 
of only twelve. WMshmo* 

THRAw, n* A pang; a throe. [Scot.] Jamieson, 

THRJSad (thrSd), n* [A. S. threed% But. draad\ 
Old Ger. thrcCd, trot', Ger. draM% Ban. traadi 
Sw. trad ; Icel. thrddr . — Bohemian drat ; Pol. 

“ Prom the Ger. drehen, to turn, twist.*' 
Bosiaorth^ 


1. A small line or twist of any fibrous or fila- 
mentous substance, as flax, silk, cotton, or 
wool, particularly such as is used for weaving 
or for sewing ; a filament ; a small string. 

The spider’s touch how exquisitely duel 

Feels at each thread* and lives along the line. Pope* 

2* Course or tenor. 

This breathing tune the matron took, and then 
Resumed the thread of her discourse again. I>ryd&n* 

3. A measure of yam, containing, in cotton 

yarn, 54 inches, in linen yarn, 90 inches, and 
on worsted yam, 35 inches. Simmonds* 

4. The projecting rib or fillet that passes spi- 
rally round the surface of a screw. Tomlinson* 

6. The central line of a stream or water- 
course. Bouvier* 

Air threads, fine filaments or threads of the spider 
seen floating in the air ; gossamer. Wright. 

Thread and thrum, the good and bad together ; — an 
expression borrowed firom weaving, the thread being 
the substance of the warp, and the tliium the small 
tuft beyond, wheie it is tied. Shak* 

THREAD (thred), v* a* p. threaded ; pp. thread- 
ing, THREADED.] 

1. To pass a thread through the eye of. 

The threaded steel 

Flies swiftly, aud unfelt the task proceeds. Coicper, 

2. To pass or go through, partieularljj through 
any thing narrow, interwoven, or intricate ; to 
pursue a linear course or direction through. 

They would not thrmd the gates. Shak, 

Purged of his slough, he nimbly threads the brake. J. Phillips. 
The whizzing arrow vanished from the string, 

Sung on direct, stnd threaded every ring. Pope. 

THREAD'bARE, a* L Beprived of the nap ; 
worn to the naked threads. 

Threadbare coat and cobbled shoes he wore. Spenser. 
2. Worn out; hackneyed; trite. 

state topics, and threadbare quotations. Sv>\ft. 

THREAB'bARE-NSSS, n. The state of being 
threadbare. Man of Feeling* 

THREAD 'EN (thred 'dn), a. Made or consisting 
of thread. “ Threadm sails.** Shak* 

THREAD'J-Nfiss, n* The state or the quality of 
being thready. Clarke* 

THREAD'— LACE, n* Lace made of linen thread, 
as distinguished from blond-lace. Simmonds, 

THREAD'— LIKE, a. Besembling thread in size 
or appearance. Goldsmith, 

THREAD'— NBB-DLE,?i. A game in which chil- 
dren stand in a row holding hands, and the outer 
one, still holding the one next, runs between the 
others ; — called also thread the needle, HalliweU. 

THRISaD'— PA“P©R, n* Paper in which thread is 
wrapped. Coelehs* 

THREAD —SHAPED (-shapt), a* Formed like 
thread; filiform; filamentous. Lee* 

THRjSAD'Y, a, 1. Resembling thread ; slender; 
filamentous ; fibrous.** Thready xooX^** Granger* 
2. Containing or covered with thread. 

The thready shuttle gUdes along the lines. Dyer. 

THREAP, V* a. [Goth, draihan ; A. S. threapianJ\ 
To urge; to press: — to cheat: — to rebuke. 
[Local, Eng.] HaUiwell. 

t THREAP, V* n. To assert; to maintain stout- 
ly. Chaucer 

THR:EAT (thrfit), 17. a* To threaten, [r.] Shak, 

THREAT, n* A denunciation of ill ; a menace. 
Queen of this universe, do not believe 
Those rigid threats of death; ye shall not die. MiUon, 

THREAT 'EN (thrSt'fn), v* a. [Goth, usthriutan* 
to be troublesome or annoying; A. S. threatian, 
to urge, to threaten, to reprove; But. drie- 
gen, to threaten; verdriaten, to trouble; Ger. 
d/rohen, verdriess&n \ Ban. true, traettei Icel. 
threeia, to contend.] [i. threatened; pp, 
THREATENING, THREATENED.] To denounce 
evil upon ; to express or manifest an inten- 
tion of inflicting some punishment or injury 
upon, or to exhibit the appearance of some 
danger or catastrophe which will happen to ; to 
menace. 

It is the Prince of Wales that threatens thee. Shak. 
From shelves and rocks that threaten us with wreck. Shak. 

Syn. — Tk' eaten, or threat, is from the Anglo-Sax- 
on ; menace, from the Latin. They are of the same 
or similar meaning; but threaten is the familiar term. 
We are threatened by both persons and things ; men- 


aced only by persons. TTireatened by an enemy, with 
pestilence or famine ; menaced by an adversary. 

THRBAT'EN-JgIR (thr^t'tn-er), n* One who threat- 
ens ; one who menaces. Shak, 

THRSaT'EN-ING (thr6t'tn-aiig), p. a. Menacing 
or foreboding evil ; denouncing ill; imminent. 

Syn. — See Imminent. 

THREAT'EN-ING (thret'tn-ing), n* The act of 
one who threatens ; a menacing; a menace. 

Lausus loud with friendly threcdeaing cried. JDryden* 

THRfiAT'EN-ING-LY (thret'tn-Ing-le), ad. In a 
threatening manner ; with menace. Shak* 

tTHRfiAT'F-fi-L (thrgt'fiil), a. Full of threats ; 
minacious ; threatening. Spenser* 

THREAVE, n, [A. S. draf, a drove.] 

1, t A herd or drove. B, Jonson. 

2. A great number ; thrave. — See Thrave. 

Pansy, pink, and primrose leaves 

Most curiously laid on. in threaves. Brayton, 

THREE, a. [Goth, thrin, thrins ; A. S. thry, threo ; 
But. drie\ Frs. thre\ Ger. drei\ Ban. § 
Sw. tre ; Teel, thrir* — Pol., Rus., ^ Bohemian 
tri. — W., Ir., Gael., Arm., ^ Bret. — Gr. 
rpftc ; L. tree ; It. tre ; Sp. tres ; Fr. trois. — 
San sc. ^n.] Two and one. 

If thou wilt, let us make here three tabernacles — one for 
thee, and one for Moses, and one for Elias. Matt, xvii. 4. 

THREE, n. The sum of three units : — a symbol 
representing three units, as 3, 

Rule bf three. See Rule. 

THREE'-ClP-SULED (-sfild), a* (Bot.) Having 
three capsules ; tricapsular. Clarke, 

THREE'-CELLED (-field), a. (Bot.) Having three 
cells ; trilocular. Clarke* 

THREE'-C£nt, a* Worth three cents. Clarke, 

THREE'-CL^BpT, a. Noting leaves divided into 
three segments by incisions extending about to 
the middle of the blade ; trifid. Gray. 

THREB'-COAT, a. Noting plastering, which 
consists of rou^hing-up, or roughing-in, float- 
ing, and a finishing coat. Brande. 

THREE '-C5R-N]giRED (-kbr-n^rd), a 1. Having 
three corners, as a hat, Johnson, 

2. (Bot.) Having three longitudinal angles 
and three plane faces, as the stem of Carex 
acuta* Lindley* 

THREE'— DfiCK-5R» n. (Naut.) A vessel of war 
which carries guns on three decks. 

An enemy’s fleet came yonder round by the hill, 

And the rushing battle-^olt sang from the tAree-(fecL*r out 

of the foam. Tennyson. 

THREE'-iSD^ED (-«djd), a* 1. Having three 
edges. 

2. (Bot.) Having three acute angles with 
concave faces, as many stems. Lindley* 

THREE'-FL5W-^;RED (-flbfi-crd), a. Having 
three flowers. P. Cyo* 

THREE'FOLD, a* Thrice repeated, or consisting 
of three. ** A justice.** Raleigh* 

A threefold offering to his altar bring— 

A bull, a lam, a boar. Pape* 

THREE'-FOOT (-fdt), a* Having three feet. 
“ My three-foot stool.** Shak. 

THRM'-GRAINED (-grand), a* (Bot*) Having 
three grains or kernels ; tricoccous. Clarke* 

THREE'— HEAD-JPD, a* Having three heads. 

THREE'— LEAVED (thrS'lSvd), a* Having three 
leaves ; tnphyllous ; trifoliate. Gray. 

THREE'-LfiGGED (-ISgd), a. Having three legs. 

To comb your noddle with a ^ree-legged stool. Shak. 

THREE'— LOBED, a. (Bot.) Having three lobes 
or segments ; trilobed. Gray* 

THREE'-MejX^THED (-rabfitfid), a* Having three 
mouths. ** Three-moidhed Cerberus*** West* 

THREE'-NfiRVED (-nSrvd), a* (Bot.) With three 
slender ribs; trinervate. Gray* 

THREE'— n66kbd (-ndkt), g. Having three an- 
gles or nooks. SJutk* 

THREE'— PART-^SD, a* (Ro#.) Noting leaves 
which have three segments formed by incisions 
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extending almost to the midrib or base of the 
blade ; tripartite. Gray. 

THREE'PENCE (thre'p^ns, colloguiaUy thrlp'ens) 
[thrlp'ens, S. F. Ja, tluep'ens, IV. P.; 

thrS'pSns, K.; tlire'pSns, colJoqttiaUy tlirip'ens, 
Stw.], n. The sum of three pennies or pence ; — 
a small British silver coin of the same value. 

THREE'PJg]N-NY (thrlp'en-e o?’ thrS'pen-§) [thrlp'- 
en-e, i?. Ja. Sm. Wh. \ thrgp'en-e, W. P . ; tlirS'- 
pen-e, iiC.], a. 

1. "Worth, or equivalent to, threepence. 

2. Of little value ; mean ; vulgar. Johnson. 

THREB^-PET-ALED (-pSt-?ild), a. {Bot.) Having 
three petals ;* tripetalous. Loiidon. 

THREE'— PILE, n. The finest and most costly 
kind of velvet. Skak. 

THREE'— PILED (-pild), a. 1. Set with a thick 
pile, as velvet. Shah. 

2. Wearing three-pile. Beau. «Sf Fl. 

3. Piled in a set, or in sets, of three. Shak. 

THREE [—PLY, a. Consisting of three distinct 

webs incorporated into each other, so as to pro- 
duce the pattern. ^ 

The ihree-plv carpet allowi of greater variety and bril- 
liancy of color than the double carpet. Tomlinson. 

THREE'— POtNT-gD, a. (Bot.) Having three 
points ; tricuspidate. Gray. 

THREE'— PRONGED (-prSngd), a. Having three 
prongs. ** A three-pronged fork.” Bryant. 

THREE'— 0,17 AR-TjpR, a. {Portrait Paint.) Ap- 
plied to a size of portraiture, measuring thirty 
inches by twenty-five : — also, applied to a por- 
trait delineated to the hips only. FairhoU. 

THREE'-RJbBED (-ribd), a. {Bot.) Noting leaves 
which have two ribs or main veins, one on each 
side of the midrib, proceeding directly from the 
base to the points of the lobes. Bindley. 

THREE'SCORE, a. Thrice twenty ; sixty. 

The days of our years are threescore years and ten. Ps. xc.10. 
THREE'— SEED-JgID, a. Having three seeds. 
THREE '-SID-5D, a. Having three sides. Loudon. 

THRM'-STrIngED (-strlngd), a. Having three 
strings. “ A three^stringed fiddle.” Newton. 

THREE'— TOED (-t5d), a. Having three toes- Hill, 

THREE'-VAlVED (-v&lvd), a. Having three 
valves; trivalvular. P. Cyc. 

THRENE, n. [Gr. ; L. ihrenus^ A lamen- 
tation ; a lament ; a ^ge ; a sad strain. Shak. 
That thr&ne of infinite sadness. PI Brvt. Pev. 

THRjp-NET'JC, a. [Gr, OprivtjTtKds ; Op^vog, a wail- 
ing.] Mournful; dirge-like. Clarke. 

THREN'Q-dJst, A writer of threnodies ; a 
composer of ^ges, Carlyle. 

THR!feN'0-DY, n. fGr. dpijwpUa ; Befivos, a wailing, 
and g) 57» a*song.j A song of lamentation; — 
especially a species of short occasional poem, 
composed for the occasion of the funeral of 
some distinguished personage. Sir T. Herbert. 

THRJpP-SdL'Q-^Y, n. [Gr. 0pi4>tSf nutrition, and 
Xdyoiy a discourse.] (Med.) The doctrine of, or 
a discourse on, the nutrition of organized bod- 
ies. BungUson. 

THRSsh, V. a, [A. S. threscan. — See Thrash.] 

[t. THRESHBB ; pp. THRESHING, THRESHED.] 

1. To beat, as grain or maize, so as to sepa- 
rate from the hu^ or cob. Holinshed. 

2. To drub ; to castigate ; to beat soundly. 
J9SP* It is written thr^h or thrash. — See Thrash. 

THRSsh'IIR, n. 1. One who threshes ; a thrasher. 

We may discern the thresher at his task; 

Thump after thump resounds the constant fiail. Cbtaper. 

2. (Jch.) A species of shark ; sea-ape ; sea- 
fox ; fox-shark ; Carcharias vulpes. TarreU. 

THRfiSH'iNG-FLOOR (-flor), n. [A. S. thiree^ 
/for.] Ajl area or floor on which grain is 
threshed. Milton. 

THRfiSH'OLD' (thrgsh'hSld), n. [A. S. therscold, 
thresctoaldi thersean, to beat, to thresh, and 
wdldy wood; Ban. t<ershel\ Sw. irhskel^ Icel. 
thiesHblldr^ throsTaiddrl] 

1. A plank, or a piece of stone, iron, or tim- 


ber, beneath a door, particularly a door of 
entrance to a house or other building ; a door- 
sill, Britton. 

2. The point or place of entering or of depart- 
ing ; beginning ; entrance ; outset. 

Ul*'' r*. ''-VO bec*' d*’*o" 0 '* on t^o vc-v 
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THREW (thru), £. from throw. See Throw. 

THRIB'BLE, a. & n. Treble ; triple. Hunter. 

Provincial in England, and a colloquial vul- 
garism m the United States. 

THRICE, ad. [Old Eng. thries. — See Three.] 

1. Three times. 

Thrine he assayed it from his foot to draw, 

And th ice in vain to draw it did assay. Spenser. 

2, Much; very; — a word of amplification. 

** Thrice noble lord.” Shak. 

jQQ^ It IS used in composition ; as, 77tncc-told j 
77ince-blessed ; TAnce-hallowed ; 3Tknce-worthy 

THRId, V. a. [A corruption of thread\ [i. 
THRIDDED; pp. THRIDDING, THRIDDED.J To 
slide through a narrow passage ; to thread. 

One gains the tMcket, and one thruis the brake. Dryden. 

t THRId, n. Thread. Spenser. 

THRI'FAL-l5w, V. a. To plough a third time, 
as fallow land ; to trifaUow. [r.] Tusser. 

THRIFT, n. [From thrirel] ^ 

1. The state of prospering ; success in the 
pursuit of gain ; prosperity ; profit ; gain. 

Let the candied tongue lick absurd pomp, 
c-enk ♦*'e the knee, 

. . 1 *ii *5 7 Shak. 

2. Frugality; savingness; good husbandry. 

To thrift and parsimony much inclined- Ooioper. 

3. (Bot.) The common name of plants of the 
genus Armeria, some species of which are used 
in forming the borders of flower-beds. Loudon. 

THRIP'TI-LY, ad. In a thrifty manner ; fr^ally ; 
with good husbandry. Bp. Taylor. 

THRlF'TJ-NllSS, n. The state of being thrifty ; 
frugality; economy; good husbandry. 

Doino^t’c a-d o'' 0 '' 0 'ry, o- qualities distin- 
guished !>' w* • o.‘ • ; : iV* * tf, •.<>,. and good house- 

wifely, Cl Iwpy- . ‘I i:.u I. a 'll .ty deemed honor- 
able. Xnox. 

THRIfT'LESS, a. Wanting thrift ; without fru- 
gality and economy ; profuse ; extravagant. 

What madness thisl what thiifitess waste of time! Middx, 

THRIFT'LBSS-LY, ad. In a thriftless manner. 

THRlFT'LBSS-NieSS, n. The state or the quality 
of being thriftless ; extravagance. Chalmers. 

THRIp'TY, a. 1. Frugal; sparing ; economical; 
saving careful ; dose ; not profuse or lavish. 

They wi'o rre *« thei’’ vou''p?»- days seldom fail to 

be much more th, i. mi i cIih*’ i*i‘. Seeker, 

2. Well husbanded or laid up. [r.] 

1 have five himdred crowns. 

The hire I saved under your Mher. ^tdk, 

3. Growing vigorously ; flourishing; thriving. 

No grace hath more abundant promises made unto it than 

this or mercy, a sowing, a thrifty grace. Bp. Reynolds. 

Sytu— See Frugal. 

THRILL, V. a. [A. S. thirUan. — See Brill.] 
[t. THRILLED ; pp. THRILLING, THRILLED.] 

1, To pierce ; to bore ; to perforate ; to drill. 

[The3 sharp lance that thriSed J esu's side. B, Bnmne, 

2. To penetrate ; to agitate ; to afiect. 

Which when as Scudamore did hear, his heart 

Was thmUed with inward grief. Sipenser, 

THRIll, V. n. 1. To penetrate ; to pierce. 

The thrWxng steel transpierced the brawny part. Pope. 

2. To pierce or wound the ear with a sharp 

sound. ** Thrilling shrieks.*^ Spenser. 

3. To feel a sensation, as if produced by the 
action of boring or piercing. 

Doth not thy blood thnll at it? Shak. 

4. To pass with a tremulous motion. 

A sudden, horror chill 

Ran through each nerve and thnUed in eveiy vein. Addisotu 

THRIll, n. 1. A drill. Smart. 

2. A warbling: — a tingling. Roget, Smart, 

3. A hole, as for brea,tmng. Sir J. Herbert. 

fTHRlL'LANT, a. Thrilling, Spenser. 

THRIll'ING, p. a. Penetrating, ashy some sharp 
instrument ; as, A thriSmg sensation.” 


THRlLL'iNG-LY, ad. In a thrilling manner 

THRlLL'ING-NfiSS, n. The quality or the statb 
of being thrilling, Clarke. 

t THRING, V. a. To press ; to throng. Chaucer. 

TFRIPS, n. [L., from Gr. a worm.] (JSnt.) 
A genus^ of minute and slender hemipterous 
insects, living on leaves and flowers, in buds, 
and in crevices of the bark of plants. Harris. 

THRiS'SA, n. [Gr. BpLcaa.’] (Ich.) A fish allied 
to the herring and to the shad. Clarke. 

THRIVE, n. [Ban. trvies\ Sw. trifvas.l [i. 
THROVE or THRIVED; pp. THRIVING, THRIVEN 
or THRIVED. — Thrhed is little used,] 

1. To become wealthy ; to increase in prop- 
erty or riches ; to prosper ; to succeed. 

Talk what you will of the Jews, that they are cursed, they 
thrive wherever they come. Selden. 

2. To advance ; to increase ; to multiply. 

Such a co’v hath always been taken of the city charities, 
tliej have thriven and prospered gradually fi-om their 
iufj. ’ey down. Atterlniry. 

3. To grow vigorously ; to flourish. 

On air the poor chameleons thrive. Ch'anviUe. 

Syn. — See Flourish. 

THRIV'EN (tliriv'vn),^.fi:om^-^Wt?e. See Thrive. 

THRIV'IIR, n. One who thrives. Hayward. 

THRIV'fNG, p. a. Increasing in riches or in 
size ; prosperous ; flourishing ; successful. 

Seldom a thnvxno man turns his land into money to make 
the greater advantage. Loche. 

THRIV'{NG, n. The act of increasing in wealth 
or in size. Decay of Piety. 

THRIV'lNG-LY, ad. In a thriving or prosperous 
way ; prosperously. Johruson. 

THRiV'ING-NfiSS, n. The act or the state of 
thiiving ; increase ; thriving. Johnson, 

THR6* (tbrii). A contraction of through, Dryden. 

THROAT (thrSt), n. [A. S. throte ; But. stroti Ger. 
drossel; Ban. sjfrttoe; Sw. — It. strozza,'] 

1. {Atiat.) The anterior part of the neck ; — 

the pharynx ; the fauces. DungUson. 

2. The part of a chimney which contracts in 
ascending from the fire-place to the flue.Brflnde. 

3. {Ship-building.) The hollow pait of a 

knee-timber. Weale, 

4. {Xaitt.) The inner end of a gaif, where it 
widens and hollows in to fit the mast. Dana. 

5. The angular part between the arms and 

the shank of an anchor. Tomlinson. 

6. Entrance ; main road or passage, [n.] 
Calm and intrepid In the very throat 

Of sulphurous war. Thomson. 

7. {Bot.) The orifice of the tube of a mono- 
petalous coroUa ; — called also/aiw;. Bindley. 

To lie in tme^s throat, to lie outrageously. — To gxoe 
one tkr lie in his throat, to charge with lying out- 
rageously. Shak. 

THROAT, V. a. 1. f To murmur ; to mutter. 

Hector . . . throated threats.’* Chapman. 

2. To mow, as beaus, in a direction against 
their bending. [Local, Eng.] wHght. 

THROAT'— bAnd, n. A throat-latch- Booth. 

THROAT'— BRAILS, n. pi. (Naut.) Hopes at- 
tached to the gaff close to the mast. Mar. Diet. 

THEOAT'-HlLL-IARD§ (-yardz), n. pi. (Naut.) 
Hopes for hoisting the inner part of ^e gatt 
and its appendant portion of the sail. Mar, Diet. 

THROAT'— lATCH, n. A narrow strap of a bridle 
passing under a horse’s throat. HaViweU. 

THROAT'FfPB, n. The windpipe. Johimon. 

THROAT'WOKT (thrSr'wMirt), n, (Bot.) The com- 
mon name of plants of the genus TraclicHum; 
— so called from the property once attributed 
to some species of curing disorders of the 
throat. Loudon, Baird. 

t THRO AT''Y, a. Guttural. Howell. 

THR6b, V. n. [Of uncertain etymology. — Per- 
haps from the A. S. threapian, to urge, to press. 
Richardson . — Formed from the sound. iSAwt- 
ner. *— From Gr. to make a noise. Ju- 

nius. Minsheu.) To beat, as the pulse or the 
heart ; — particularly to beat with greater force 
or more sensibly than ordinarily ; to palpitate. 

‘Whom soon as X bebeld my heart *gaa throb, Spenserr- 

Here may his head lie on my ihrohbmg breast. Shod;. 
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A throbbinff jpotn, a kind of pain which is, 

or seems to be, augmented by the pulsation of the 
arteries. Dungiison, 

THIt6B, ?i. A pulsation, as of the heart j — par- 
ticularly a violent pulsation ; a palpitation. 

When with tumultuous tAro6s our pulses beat. Thomson. 

THR6b'BING, «. The act of pulsating, especially 
with unusual force ; palpitation. Wiseman. 

THR6d'DEN (thrSd'dn), v. n. To grow ; to thrive i 
to increase. [Local, Eng.] Grose. 

THROE (thrs), n. [A. S. throvsian^ to suffer, to 
endure.] Extreme pain; agony; anguish; 
pang; — especially a fit of pain during labor, or 
the anguish of travail in childbirth. 

My ttirois came quicker and my cries increased. J>ryde». 

THRCB (thr6), ®. a. To put in great bodily pain ; 
to agonize ; to torture, [r.] 

The setting of thine eye and cheek procltdm a hirth 

Which throes thee much to yield. Sttak. 

THROB, V. n. To struggle in agony. Wright. 

THR6M''BOL-iTE,n. (Mtn.) An amorphous min- 
eral of an emerald, leek, or dark-green color, 
and vitreous lustre, consisting of phosphoric 
acid, oxide of copper, and water. Dana. 

THR6M^BUS, n. [Gr. a lump, a clot.] 

(3/eif.) A small, hard, round, bluish tumor, 
rbriued by an effusion of blood in the vicinitj^ of 
a vein which has been opened in the opera,tion 
of blood-letting. Dungiison. 

THRONE, n. [Gr. dpdvo^; Opda, to set; 6pdvog, a 
bench ; L. thronus ; It. ^ Sp. trono ; Er. trone.] 

1. The chair of state of a king or other sov- 
ereign ; — a royal seat raised above the level of 
the floor on which it stands, usually richly or- 
namented, and covered with a canopy. Brands. 

2. A bishop*s seat in his cathedral. Hook. 

3. One of an order of angels who are usually 
represented with double wmgs, supportii^ the 
throne of the Almighty in ethereal space. Milton. 

Jlenr all v* u'V'penT of I’-ht, 

7/imtCT. cb . ' ji-.i'i.ed')!' virtues, powers- Milton. 

4. Sovereign power or sway. 

His seed shall endure for ever, and his throne as the sun 
before me. Ts. bexxix. 36. 

THE6NE, V. a. To enthrone, [e.] MiUon. 

THRONE, V. n. To sit on a throne or in state. 

He wants nothing of a god but eternity. 

And a heaven to throne in. Shok. 

THRONE'L^ISS, a. Without a throne. Clarke. 

THR5NG, n. [A. S. thrang.'l A multitude press- 
ing against each other ; a crowd ; a multitude. 

Hot tor know me argues yourselves unknown. 

The lowest of your throng. Milton. 

Sjm.— See MiTliTlTUDE. 

THRONG, a. Much occupied. [Local, Eng.] More, 

THR6ng, V. n. [Goth, ihreihan ; A. S. thrin^n ; 
Dut. dringen\ Ger* dringmXi drangeni Dan. 
trsenge ; Sw. trtinga ; Icel. threngia^ [t. 
THRONGED ; pp. THRONGING, THRONGED.] To 

crowd; to come in tumultuous multitudes. 

These people, as soon as they saw us, ihronged to the 
hanks, and Invite us on shore. CooL. 

THR6NG, V. a. To oppress or incommode with 
crowds or tumults ; to press upon. Shak. 

t THROng'LY, ad. In throngs. More. 

t THRS^NIZE, V, a. To enthrone. Fahyan. 

THR5p'PLE,». The windpipe, {hoc^.'l HalUvsell. 

THR6p'PLE, V. a. To throttle- SooU. 

THROs'TLE (thrSs'sl), n. [A. S. throsUy throstle ; 
Ger. % DsJk.drossel ; Icel. thrastr. — Bret, di^ask, 
d 7 'asM.'] ( Ormth.) A species of thrush, cele- 

brated as a songster; the song-thrush; the 
mavis ; Tvrdus musicus. Baird, 

The blackbird and throstle with their naelodtous voices bid 
welcome to the cheerftal spring. Walton. 

THEOS'TLE (thrSs'sl), n. A machine for drawing 
out rovings of cotton, wool, &c., and, at the 
«! ime time, twisting them by means of the rota- 
tion of spindles and fliers. Tomlinson. 

THR^S'TLE-SPIn'NING, n. The act of spin- 
ning with the throstle. MoCuUoeh. 

THROS'TLING, n, A disease of bovine animals, 
consisting of a swelling under the throat, which, 
unless checked, will choke them. Wright. 

THR5T'TLE (rhrSt'tl], n, [Dim. of throaiS] The 
windpipe ; the trachea. ' Browne.^ 


THR6t'TEE (thrJJt'tl), V. a. [«. throttled ; pp. 
THROTTLING, THROTTLED.] 

1. To choke ; to suffocate ; to strangle. 

As when Antseus in Irassa sfrpye 

W’t'* Jovr'*® p'l'* -oar . 

Tri*'‘h ■ <* I * ' *. ■■ ' iv '■••p.).!* JO '•.•r 

1.’ I J ii.CA' ct . ‘d.ili. MiHon. 

2. To Utter with difficulty in a broken voice. 

i rfirortZe their practised accents in their fears. ^ak. 

THROT'TLE, v.n. To choke ; tosvd^oodXe.Dryden. 

THROT'TLE-VALVE, n. A valve, consisting of 
a partition turning on an axis ; commonly placed 
in the main steam-pipe, and connected with the 
governor ; — used to regulate the supply of steam 
to the cylinder of a steam-engine. — See Gov- 
ernor. Tomlinson. 

THROtlGH (thrd), prep. [Goth. thairk\ A. S. 
thurh ; Dut. door ; Frs. thruch ; Ger. durch. — 
W. trwy ; Gael, troimh. — “ Our Eng. prep. 
thorough^ thouroughy thoroWy tlwoughy thro\ is 
no other than the Goth, substantive ^uroy or 
the Teut. substantive thuruhy and like them 
means door, gate, passage.*^ Tooke. — Thurh 
may be related to thwrUy duruy a door.” Bos- 
worth.'\ 

1. From end to end of, or from side to side 
of, and generally beneath the surface. 

g )eath] comea at the last, and with a little pin . . „ . 

ores through his castle wall, and — fere well, king! Shak, 
Showing himself through the lattice* Cant. ii. 9. 

He brought me through the entry. MzeL. xlvi. 19. 
Through the gate of ivory he dismissed 
His valiant olfspring. Drydm. 

2, Noting passage, agency, or instrumentali- 
ty ; by means of ; in consequence of. 

Material things are presented only through their senses; 
they have a real influx on these. CTier/ne, 

The strong through pleasure soonest fells, the weak through 
smart. Spenser. 

Something you may deserve of him through me. Shak. 

3. Over the surface of ; on ; over. 

He walketh through dry places, seeking rest Matt. xii. 43. 

THROtrOH (thrii), ad. 1. From one end or side 
to the other, generally beneath the surface. 

Phiuehaa thrust both of tliem through, Mum. xxv. 8. 
To understand the mind of him that writ, is to re^ the 
whole letter through. Locke. 

2. To the end; to the ultimate purpose. 

He shall meet with another light, which shall carry him 
quite through. South. 

To drop through, to fall to pieces ; to sink in ruins. 
« Through idleness, the house droppeth through,^* Eccl. 
X. 18. — To faXL ihroughy to come to an unsuccessful 
issue j to fail ; as, “ The plan fell through.^^ 

JSSt It is used in composition ; as, Throughntrain, 
TTirougk-pctssagey &c. 

fTHROtlGH'-BRfiD, a. Thorough-bred. Grew. 

fTHROtrOH'-LfGHT-^lD (thrd'lit-ed), a. Fully 
or thoroughly lighted. Wotton. 

t THROtlGH'LY (thril'l$), ad. Thoroughly. 

O that my grief were throughly weighed. Job vi. 2. 

THROt^GH-5^T^(tlird-6at'),^ej?. Quite or com- 
pletely through ; in or through every part of. 

O for a clap of tlxuuder, as loud ^ ^ 

As to be heard througJwxd the universe, B. Jonson. 

Impartially inquire how we have behaved ourselves 
throughout the course of this long war. Atterlmry. 

THROtlGH-dXJ^T' (thrd-bflt'), ad. Every where ; 
i in every part ; fiom beginning to end. 

His youth and age 

All of a piece throughout^ and aU divine. Drydm. 

t THROOgH'-PACED (thrd'past), a. Thorough- 

paced; thorough-going. More, 

THROtTGH'-STONE, n. [Scot, thi'uch-stone.'] A 
flat gravestone. Chalmers. 

THROt!lGH'-TICK-^T (third'-), n. A ticket for 
the whole journey to oe travelled. Simmonds, 

THROt!rGH'-TRAIN (thrd'-), n. A railway-train 
i that proceeds over the whole line. SimTnonds. 

I THROVE, i. from thrive. See Thrive. 

THROW (tliro),tJ.<i, [A. S. thrawan.1 p. threw ; 
pp. THROWING, THROWN.] 

1. To send to a distance by projectile force ; 
to fling; to cast; to hurl; to propel, 

Shimei threw ston es at him, and cast dust. 2 Scan. xv!. 13. 

When Ajax strives «omc rock’s vast weight to throWy 
TJie 'ine, coo, labors, and the verse moves slow. Pope. 

, 2. To put with haste, force, or negligence. 

But when the milder beams of mercy play. 

He melts, and throws his cumbrous cloak away. JDryden. 


On the first friendly bank he throws him down. Addison. 

O’er Ins fair limbs a flowery vest he threw. Pope. 

8. To put off ; to shed ; to cast. 

There the snake throios the enamelled skin. Shak. 

4. To venture at dice. 

The best throw with the dice is to throw them away. Proverb. 

Set less than thou throwest. Shah. 

5. To overturn, as in wrestling. 

The sinner shall not only wrestle with this angel, but throw 
him too. South, 

6. To turn; to fashion by turning. 

Balls thrown in a lathe. Ainsworth. 

7. To drive ; to send by force ; to cast. 

Poor youth! how canst thou throw him from thee? Addison. 

8. To combine, as filaments of silk, into a 
single thread or cord. 

iKS“ This term — which appears to be derived from 
the rope-maker, who throws twist into his rope — is 
sometimes applied to the whole class of operations 
by which silk is prepared for the weaver. Tomlinson. 

jegg* “ Other senses are figurative or deductive ap- 
plications of these.” Smart. . 

i8@=- With English prepositions adjoined, to throw 
IS equivalent to certain compounds of the L. jaeeo. 
Richardson. 

To throw awaify to lose : — to spend in vain : — to 
reject. — - To throw back, to reject ; — to retort j to re- 
pel 5 to rebuff: — to reflect. — To throw by, to reject ; 
to lay aside. — To throw down, to subvert ; to over- 
throw, — To throw in, to inject ; — to foist ; to inter- 
polate. — To throw off, to expel : — to reject ; to dis- 
card ; to repudiate. — To throw one’s self on, or upon, 
to repose: — To throw out, to exert; to bring foith 
into act : — to leave behind ; to distance : — to eject , 
to expel : — to reject ; to exclude. — To throw up, to 
resign: — to emit; to eject; to bring up; to dis- 
charge ; to vomit ; to disgorge. 

“ This is one of the words which is used with 
great latitude, but in all its uses, whether literal or 
figurative, it retains from its primitive meaning some 
notion of haste or violence.” Johnson. 

THROW (thro), v. n. 1. To perform the act of 
throwing or casting. Johnson, 

2. To cast dice. Johnson, 

To throw about, to cast about ; to try or practise ex- 
pedients. “ For better wind about to throw,” Spenser, 

THROW (thr5), n. 1. The act of one who throws ; 
the act of casting, flinging, or hurling. 

He heaved a stone, and, rising to the throw. 

He sent it In a whirlwind, at the fbe. Addison. 

2. The manner in which dice fall when they 
are cast ; a cast of dice. 

It is many million of millions odds to one against tmy sin- 
gle throw that the assigned order will not be cast. Bentley. 

3. The distance to which any thing is cast. 

Like to a bowl upon a subtle ground, 

I’ve stumbled past the throw, ^ Saak, 

4. t A short space of time ; a little while. 

Down himself he laid 

TTpon the grassy ground, to sleep a throw, Spenser, 

6. A stroke ; a blow. 

That neither mail could hold, 

Ne shield defend the thunder of his throws. Spenser, 

6, Effort ; violent sallies, [r.] 

The throws and swellings of a Roman soul. Addison. 

7, A pang; a throe. — See Throb. Dryden. 

THROW'-CROOK (-krfik), n. {Agric.) An in- 
strument used for spinning or twisting straw 
ropes. Stephens. 

THROWE, n, A turner's lathe. [Local.] HaUiweU. 

THEOW'jpR (thrd'er), n. L One who throws. 

2. t A throwster. Tegge. 

THROWN'-SIlK, n. Silk formed of two, three, 
or more singles twisted together in a contrary 
direction to mat in which the singles of which 
it is composed are twisted. Cyc, of Com. 

THR6w'-5ff, n. A start for a hunt. Clarke. 

THROW'STJgR (thro'st^r), n. One who throws 
or twists silk. Sir J. Hawkins. 

THROm, n.‘, pi. THRUMS. [Dut. dv'eum'y Ger. 
trumm ; Icel. thrattm."] 

1, The ends of a weaver's threads. Johmon. 

2. Any coarse yarn. ^ Shak. 

3- The stamens of plants. Simmonds. 

THRDm, d. a. [i. thrummed; pp. thrumming, 

THRUMMED.] 

1. To cover with small tufts or thrums ; to 
stick short pieces of yarn through. 

Are we born to thrum caps or pick straw*. Quarles, 

2. [See Drum.] To play coarsely upon with 
the fingers ; to drum ; to tap. 

Por late, when bees to change their chimes hegw, 

How did I see them thrum, the firymg-paul ShensUme, 
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THEl&M, V. n. To grate ; to play coarsely. Dryden. 

THRO^M, a. Pertaining to, or naade of, thrums. 
“ Shag or thrum mats.” Cook, 

THRCM'MY-a. Containing, resembling, or com- 
posed of, thrums. Dampier, 

THROM'WORT (-wdrt), n. {Bot.) The water- 
plantain ; Alisma plantago* Booth, 

THR&SH, n, [A. S. thriso ; Sw. trast \ Icel. thrOstr, 
— Gael, truid, — Slav., or Russ., § Pol. drozd, 
drosd, — See Throstle.] 

Z. (Omith,) A dentirostral, insessorial bird, 
belonging to tne family MerulidcB, of which there 
are many genera and species. Baird. 

The true thrmhesf Turdidce^ are found m most 
parts of the world. Some of them are remarkable for 
their song, and others for their power of imitating al- 
most any sound. The song-thrush, throstle, or mavis, 
Turdus mu;iicus, exceeds all the others in vocal pow- 
ers. Beard, 

2. [From thrust ; as we say, a push^ a hreak- 

ing out. Johnso7%^ {Farriery.) A disease of 
the foot of a horse, consisting of a discharge of 
offensive matter from the cleft of the frog, pro- 
duced by inflammation of the lower surface of 
the sensible frog. Herhei't. 

3, {Med.) A disease consisting of roundish, 
pearl-colored vesicles, confined to the lips, 
mouth, and intestinal canal, and generally ter- 
minating in curd-like sloughs. Dunglison. 

THRtS’ST, V. a, [L. trusitOf to push often. Shin- 
ner. -^Icel. thrista. Lye. — Old Eng. thriste,'] ' 

p. THRUST ; pp. THRUSTING, THRUST.] 

1. To push or drive -with force : to press for- 
cibly, ox with violence ; to cast ; to throw. 

When the king comes, offer him no violence. 

Unless he seek to thrmt 3 ’ou out by fiirce. Shah. 

Thou, Capernaum, wlilch art exalted to heaven, shall be 
ihru»t down to hell. Luke x. 15. 

2. To stab ; to pierce. 

He fPhinehas] tht both of them through. Nwn. xxv.8 
To thrust ojte^s seff, to obtrude j to intrude. 

THRCST, V. n. 1. To make a hostile push, to 
attack with a pointed weapon. Johnson. 

2. To squeeze or press m with violence. 

In heaven, I ’ll stand next to Hercules, 

And thrust between toy fiither and the god. Dryden. 

3. To push forward ; to throng ; to press. 

Young, old, tAritsf theic 
In mighty concourse. Chapmatu 

THRf3rST, n. 1. A hostile push, as with a pointed 
weapon ; a stab ; an assault ; an attack. 

roii.p' T*v •■’I'l wh’s >*• 1 r oo 

A' (1 oiEi *1 ' cLcs, u'w' 'I's *'<• ■ . I fty. Lryden. 

2. {Arch^ The horizontal force or pressure 
outwards, as of an arch against the piers from 
which it springs, or of rafters against the walls 
which bear them. Brande. 


t THRtJST, n. Thirst. Spenser, 

THRtS’ST'^lR, n. One who thrusts- Johnson. 

THRC’ST'ING, n. 1. The act of one who thrusts. 

2. The act of squeezing curd with the hand 
to expel the whey. [Locsil, Eng.] Wright. 

3. pi. White whey, or whey salt pressed out 
of the curd by the hand. [Local, Eng.] Wright. 

THRtST'ING-SOREW (-skrd), n, A screw for 
pressing whey out of curd in cheese-making ; —• 
called also [Local, Eng.] Wright. 

THRtJs'TLE (thriis'sl),n. A bird; a throstle, [r.] 
ISo thrustles shxill the bramble-bush, forsake. Gay, 


THRY'fAl-LOW, V. a. To plough the third 
time before sowing ; to trifallow, [r.] Tusser. 

II THfJG (thilg or tUg) [tfig, Mahom ; tliiSg, Sm. C.], 
n. [Hind, thugna, to deceive.] A member of 
a singular association of robbers and murderers 
in India, who practise murder, especially by 
strangling, as a sacred principle. Brands. 

II THCg-GEB', n. Thuggery ; thuggism. SmaH. 

It appears that the existence of the system of Thugoee. as 
it is called, was hardly known before the year 1810, and that 
no combined measures were taken to put a stop to at until 
about 1830. Braskde. 


II THttG'Gp-ET, n. The profession or the practice 
of the thugs' ; thuggism. Qu» Ret?* 

Thuggery is known to have existed for two thonsandyears; 
the lives sacrificed by the thugs, in conformity with thrir 
religious views, may be estimaced by tl — ^ 


by the million. V.R./reZand. 


II n. Thuggery ; thuggee. Smart. 

THU'JA, n. {Bot.) A genus of evergreen trees ; 
the Arhor vita. Baird. 


[LJ Anislandinthe extreme north of 
Europ'e according to some, Iceland, accord- 


ing to others, Mainland, the largest of the Shet- 
land islands ; — hence the Latin phrase ultima 
Thule, farthest Thule. Andreics. 

TIIU'LITE, n. {Min.) A variety of epidote oc- 
curring in Norway and Piedmont. Dana. 

(thiim), n. [A. S. thuma\ Frs. thuma, 
thumma ; Dut. diCim ; Ger. daum, daumen ; Sw. 
tumme.) The first finger of the hand, opposite 
the other fingers, and distinguished from them 
by haring only two phalanges. Shak. 

THOMB (thuni), V. a. [t. THUMBED ; THUMB- 
ING, THUMBED.] 

1, To handle awkwardly. JoJmson, 

2. To soil with the thumb or the thumbs. 

A treatise never to be thmiwed or greased by students. Sw^ft. 

THtJMB (thum), v. n. To play on any thing with 
the fingers ; to thrum. Wright. 

THCMB^— BAND (thUtn'bEnd), n. A twist of any 
thmg as thick as the thumb. 

Tie dmnib’Lands of hay round them. Mortimer. 

THC^MB'-BLUE (thum'bltt), n. Small knobs of 
indigo for bluing huen, &c. Simmonds. 

THGaibeD (thUmd), a. Having thumbs. SkeHou. 

THCmb'KIN, u. An instrument of torture for 
coinpressing the thumo ; thumb-screw.R.PoZto/c. 

THtJMB^-RiNG (thfim^rlng), n. A ring worn on 
the thumb. “An alderman’s thumb'-ring.*^ Shah. 

THtjrMB’§'-BREADTH (tliumz'brSdth), n. The 
breadth or width of the thumb. Ash. 

TH&MB'— SCREW, n. 1. A screw with the head 
flattened in the direction of its length, made to 
bo turned with the thumb and finger. Clarke. 

2- An instrument of torture for compressing 
the thumbs ; a thumbkin. Macaulay 

THOmb'STALL (thSm'stai), n. A kind of thim- 
ble or sheath worn to protect the thumb. Sterne. 

THU'MITE, n. {Min.) A brittle, pyro-electric, 
transparent or translucent mineral, sometimes 
occurring crystallized, exhibiting trichroism, 
and consisting chiefly of silica, boracic acid, 
alumina, peroxide of iron, manganese, and 
lime ; axinite. Dana. 

n, pi, [Heb. d">n^r, 

light and truth.] {Ant.) An ornament in the 
breastplate of the Jemsh high priest when he 
attended the altar. — See XJrim. Ez. xxxviii, 30 . 

Uriui and Thuinmim, those oraculous gems 
On Aaron’s breast. Milton. 

THtTMP, n, [An onomatopoeia formed in imita- 
tion of the sound of a heavy blow. Sir John 
Stoddart^ A hard, heavy, dull blow, as with 
something broad or blunt ; a knock. 

Their hollow sides the rattling thumps resound. Dryden. 

The watchman gave so great a tfmnp at my door, that I 
awaked at the knock. Tatlei . 

Thump after thump resounds the constant flail. Cowper, 

THtJMP, V. a. \i. thumped ; pp. thumping, 
THUMPED.] To beat with dull, heavy blows. 

There was he pinched and pitied, thumped uxid fod, 

Aud duly took his beatings and his bread. Crdbbe. 

THiJMP, V. n. To fall or .strike with a thump. 

A watchman at midnight thumps with his pole. Sunft. 

TH0MP'JgiR, n. L One who, or that which, thumps. 

2. Any thing huge or great. [Low,] Byrom, 

THCMP^ING, a. Great ; huge. [Vulgar.] Grose. 

THto'D^R, n, [A. S. thuner, thunder \ Frs. 
thunne-, Dan. dundre; Dut. donderi Ger. don^ 
ner\ Sw. dunder\ Icel. duna, dunr, — L. tom-' 
tries, thunder ; tono, to thunder ; It. tuono ; Sp. 
trieeno; Fr. tonnem^e. — Per. tundur, tounder\ 
Hind. toondoorJ^ 

1. The noise or report produced by a dis- 
charge of atmospherical electricity, or by the 
passage of lightning through the air from one 
cloud to another, or between a cloud and the 
ground. 

The awfiil sounds of thunder are so many and so various, 
that we must not be surprised to find tliem characterized by 
a variety of onomatopoeias in various parts of the world, ac- 
cording as men soujeht to imitate its clang or ctaslu its distant 
murmur, or its deafening explosion. Sir J, Stoddaart. 

The thunder. 

Winged with red lightning and Impetuous rage. 

Perhaps hath spent hU shafts, and ceases now 
To bellow through the vast and boundless deep. Mflton. 

Far along. 

From peak to peak, the rattling crags among. 

e* Leaps the live thunder, Byron. 

BSf- The passage of lightning producing an instan- 
taneous and violent disturbance of the air through 
its whole line of discharge, — which has, been ascer- 


tained to extend sometimes two and a half or three 
miles, — the prttlonged or rolling thunder, as it is 
called, IS due in part to the sound being transmitted 
in different times from tiie unequally distant portions 
of that line, in part to revertieratiou or echoes, and 
probably in part also to the rapidly successive partial 
discharges of the same cloud. Lardner, 

2. t A bolt of lightning ; thunder-bolt. 

The revenging cods 

’Gainst parricides all the thumler bend. Shah, 

Tupia was therefore ordered to acquaint them that we had 
weapons which, kkc thunder, would destroy them in a mo- 
ment. Cook. 

3. Any loud noise or tumultuous violence. 

“ The thunder of his throws.” Spenser. 

4. Denunciation uttered or published. Clarke. 
THCN'DJgR, V, n. [A. S. thunerian.) \i. thun- 
dered ; pp. THUNDERING, THUNDERED.] 

1. To give a report or noise, as a discharge 
of the electrical fluid in the atmosphere. 

He would not flatter Neptune for his trident, 

Nor Jove for’s power to thunder. Shak. 

2. To make a rattling, or a loud and terrible 
noise, resembling thunder. 

I Like a black sheet the whelming billows spread, 

I Burst o’er the float, and thxaidered on his head. Fops. 

! THtJN'DjpRjt?. a. 1. To utter or emit with noise, 
j I ’li diunder in their cars their country’s cause. Addison. 

2. To publish, as a denunciation or threat. 

I An archdeacon, os being a prelate, may iJiunder out an 
I ecclesiastical censure. Ayliffe. 

1 THtJN'D5R-BOLT, n. L A brilliant stream of 
j lightning ; a bolt of lightning. 

He gave their flocks to hot thunderdiolti,. Fs. Ixxviii. 48. 

2. A daring or resolute person. 

Who c-'r o"'*t ♦’•'C G“i*ec>*. who 

T: '^0 !■ o-’ A ki! L i — ;.'i -iv/t', of war? Dryden. 

3. Fulmination; denunciation. 

The thvnderdioU of excommunication. BakeioUL 

4. {Min.) Thunder-stone. Nares, 

THCn'D^IR— BURST, n. A clap or explosion of 

thunder ; a thunder-clap. Hemans, 

THCN'DJPR-OLAP, n. A burst of thunder ; an 
explosion of atmospheric electricity. Spenser. 
THtrN'D^:R-CLc5tD, w. A cloud attended with 
thunder, or discharging lightning. Smart, 

THON'DIPR-CRAck, w. a thunder -clap. Daniel. 
THt^N'DJpR-jpR, n. One who’, or the power that, 
thunders ; — an epithet applied by the ancients 
to Jupiter. Clai'ke. 

THt^N^DgR-lNG, n. 1. Noise made by the explo- 
sion of electiicity in the atmosphere ; thunder. 

That there be no more mighty thunderings. Bar. ix. 28. 

2. Publication of a denunciation or threat. 
“ The thunderings of Antichrist.” Bp. Booper, 
THtTN'D^R-iNG, p. a. Producing or emitting 
thunder, or a loud noise like thunder. 
THtJN'D®R-lNG-LY, ad. With a loud noise, as 
of thunder. ScoU. 

f THON'DgR-OtJs, a. Producing thunder. MiUon. 
THtJN'D^R— PR66 f, a. Secure against thunder 
or lightning. Swift, 

THt^N'D^lR— r6d, n, A lightning-rod. jP. Cyc, 

THCN'D^IR— SHSW'jgR, n. A shower of rain ac- 
companied with thunder. StilUngfleet, 

TH&N'DJgR— STONE, n. A stone fabulously sup- 
posed to be emitted by thunder; crystallized 
iron pyrites. Wright, 

THto^D®R-ST6RM, n. A storm attended with 
thunder. Clarke, 

THCN'D^IR-STRIKE, V. a. p. & p. THUNDER- 
STRUCK ; — p. t THUNDEK8TRICKEN.] 

1. To blast or hurt with lightning, or as 'with 
lightning; to strike, as with a thunder-bolt, [r,] 

I remained as a man tJtundershficken, not daring, niw, not 
able, to behold that power. Sidney. 

The armaments which thunderstrike the walls 
Of rock-built cities. Burou. 

2. To astonish or confound, as with some- 
thing terrible and unexpected. 

The lover was thunderstruck with his misfortune. Addison. 

TH^N^D^R-STROKE, n- A thunder-clap. Shak, 
THfJN^D^R-STRfTCK, p. a, 1. Blasted or injnred 
by a thunder-bolt. Addison. 

2. Astonished; amazed. Chapman. 

THt^N'D5R-TUBB, n. A tubular hole with a 
hard, vitrified coating made by lightning pene- 
trating the solid ground, and fusing a poition 
of the materials through which it passes ; ful- 
gujite. Lardner* 
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THCrN'DjgR-y, a. Attended with, or havi^, thun- 
der. “ Thwid&ry weather.** [s,] PmnanU 
THCn'NY, w. a fish. — See Tunny. Booth, 

THU'RJ-BIjE, n, [Low L. thuHlmlum ; thm^ thuris^ 
frankincense.] {EecL) A vessel held in the 
hand for burning incense, suspended by chains, 
and used at mass, vespers, and other solemn 
offices of the Roman Catholic Church. Fairholt. 


THy-RiF'^IR-oOs, a, [L. thuriferi thttSi thuris, 
frankincense, and /ero, to bear.] Bearing or 
yielding frankincense. Johnson. 

THU-RI-P|-CA'TION, 7i. [L. jfAwi, thuris, frank- 

incense, and yaci’o, to make.] The act of burn- 
ing frankincense or incense. Skelton, 

THU-RilNf'y-iTE, n. {Min.) A tough, olive-^een 
mineral, massive, or an aggregate of mmute 
scales, of a pearly lustre, and argillaceous odor, 
and consisting chiefly of silica, protoxide of 
iron, peroxide of iron, alumina, and water ; — 
so called from its occurring in Thuringia. Dana. 

THXiRL, n. {Mining.) A short communication 
between the adits in mines , — a long adit in a 
coal-pit. Braude. Weale. 

THUR^'DAY (thUrzMa), n. [A. S. Thors-deegy 
Thor, th*e principal deity of the northern na- 
tions, and disg, d^ ; Dut. Dond&rdag ; Ger. 
Donnerstag ; Dan. Torsdag ; Svv. Thorsdag.'\ The 
fifth day of the week. 

TEC’S, ad. [A. S. thm ; Dut. <fws.] 

1 In this or that manner ; in this wise. 

Thixs was King Saul ovei come. Piers PlcnUman. 

2 To this extent or degree ; so. 

He said. Thus ikr extend, thus fbx thy hounds. MUtm. 

TJT&S, n. [L., from Gr, to sacrifice.] The 
concrete juice of the spruce fir, and also of Fi- 
nns palustris. Wood ^ Bache. 

t THCs'SOCK, n. A tussock. Latimer. 

THC^YA, n. {Bot.) A genus of evergreen trees ; 
thuja.'— See Thuja. Baird. 

THWACK, V. a. [Of uncertain etymology. — From 
A. S. thaecian, to touch gently, to stroke. Lge, 
— From A. S. twiccian ; Ger. zwacken, to tweak, 
to twitch. Skinner. IVae/iter."] [i. thwacked ; 
pp, THWACKING, THWACKED.] To Strike with 
something blunt and heavy ; to bang ; to thump; 
to belabor ; to whack. [Ludicious.] 

We’ll thwack him hencu with distajBTs. Shak. 

THWACK, n. A heavy, hard blow ; a thump. 
Wth many v st?it thwa>'^ . many a bang. 

Hard crab-ciee and old iron rang. PCudibras. 

THWAITE (thwat), n. [Norm. Fr. ttoaite.1 

1. A level pasture-field, or cleared and tilled 

land, [North of England.] Brockett. 

2. A twaite-shad. — See Twaite-shad. Cl. 


THWArT, a. [A. S. thweori Frs. thwers', Dut. 
dwars ; Old Ger. twerh ; Ger. zwerch ; Dan. 
tc(Brs\ Svv. toeri Icel. tkoers."] 

1- Transverse ; being across something else. 
Which else to several spheres thou must ascribe, 

Moved contrary with thwart obliquities. 

2. f Perverse ; mischievous. “ A thwart, dis- 
natured torment.” Shak. 


fTBW A rt, ad. Obliquely; athwart. Milton. 
THWART, ®. a. [f. THWAHTED ; pp. THWARTING, 
THWARTED.] 

1. To cross ; to lie or come across ; to trav- 
erse ; to intersect. 


SwiR as a shooting-star 
lia autumn thwarts the night. 


Milton. 


2. To contravene ; to frustrate ; to hinder. 

Kate, meditating wrath against me and mine. 

Chid my fond zeal and thwarted my design. ChttrchiU. 
Syn. — See Hinder, Oppose. 

THWART, V. n. 1. To |jo crosswise. Thomson. 
2. To be in opposition to something; — fol- 
lowed by with. 

What reception any proposition shall find that shall at all 
ihwca t wsth these internal oracles. Locke. 


THWArt, n. {Naut.) A seat across a boat, upon 
which the oar.stnen sit. Dana. 

THWArT'^R, w, A disease in sheep, indicated 
by trembling or convulsive motions. Wright. 

THWART'JNG, n. The act of crossing or of op- 
posing ; frustration ; hindrance ; contravention. 

Xhe of the courts of justice. Mrs. Mdcaxilciy. 

THWART^{N€r-LY, ad. In a direction across ; 
oppositely; with. opposition. Johnson. 


THWART^LY, ad. With opposition; trans- 
versely ; crosswise ; thwartin^y. Milton, 

THWART'N^ISS, n. Untowardness; perverse- 
ness ; perversity. Bp, Ball, 

THWArT'-SHIps, ad. {Naut.) Athwart or 
across the ship. Mar. Diet. 

t THWiTE, V. a. [A. S. thwitan.] To cut, chip, 
or hack with a knife. Chancer, 

t THWlT'TliE, Ji. A whittle. Chancet'. 

THY (tfii or the) [thi, S. P. J. E. F. Ja, K. Wb, ; 
thi or the, W.i tM, often the, Sw.], pron. pos- 
sessive, or p7'onom. adj. [A. S. thin. — See 
Thou.] Of thee ; belonging or relating to thee. 

These arc thy glorious works. Parent of good. MUion. 

This word, when distinctly pronounced, must 
always be pronounced thi. — “The only rule that 
can be given, respecting the pronunciation of it, is a 
very indefinite one ; namely, that thy ought always 
to be pronounced so as to rhyme with high, when the 
subject is raised, and the peisonage dignified ; but 
when the subject is familiar, and the person we ad- 
dress without dignity or importance, if thy be the 
personal pronoun made use of, it ought to be pro- 
nounced like Jfalker. 

THY'INE-WOOD (-wfid) [thl^in-wfid, F. Sm.; 
thl'in-wfid, S. j ths'ln-wfid, W.), 7i. A precious 
wood, mentioned in Rev. xviii. 12, supposed to 
be that of Calliiris guadrivaleis, a coniferous 
tree which yields sandarach, and the wood of 
which is used by the Turks for floors and ceil- 
ings, and is considered by them to be inde- 
structible. Kitto. Bindley, 

II THYME (tim) ftim, S. W, P. J. E. F. Ja. K. Sm, 
Wr. ; thtni, wb.^, n. [Gr. OOfiov, or 06/nof ; Obw, 
to sacrifice, because of its sweet smell, or be- 
cause it was first used to burn on the altar ; L. 
thymum\ It. timo ; Fr. thym.] {Bot.) The com- 
mon name of plants of the genus Thymus, one 
species of which, Thymus vulgaris, has an aro- 
matic odor and a pungent taste, and is used for 
culinary purposes. Baird, 

THtM-E-LA'CEOlTS (thIm-?-m'shus), a, {Bot.) 
Pertaining to plants of the order Thymelacece, re- 
markable for the causticity of their bark. P, Cyc. 
THtM-l-A-TiSiCH'NY (tMm-e-?i-tSfc'ne), n, [Gr. 
euiiiafta, incense ; 'Sbw, to sacrifice, and ri^vn, 
art.] (Med.) The art of employing perfumes 
in medicine. Dung Its on. 

THY'MUS, w. [Gr. 6upof.] {Afiat.) A soft, oblong, 
bilobate organ, of a glandular appearance, seated 
in the upper separation of the anterior medias- 
tinum, and very variable in size and color. Its 
uses are totally unknown. Dtmglison. 

II THY'MY a. Abounding, or overgrown, 

with thyme. ** Thymy heaths.” Mason. 

THY'RCilD, a, [Gr. dvptos, an oblong shield, and 
et6os, form.] (Anat.) Noting a cartilage situated 
at the anterior part of the larynx, and the 
largest of those composing that organ:— not- 
, in^ a gland which covers the anterior and in- 
ferior part of the larynx, as well as the first 
rings of the trachea. Dunglison. 

THY-RdlD^Jgl- AL, a. Pertaining to the thyroid 
gland, or to the thyroid cartilage. Dunglison. 

I THYRSE, n, {Bot.) A thyrsus. Gray. 

THYR'ScJID, I dbpa-os, thyrsus, and 

THYR-SQId'AL, j fl6os, form.] {Bot.) Having the 
form of a thyrsus. Bdfour. 

THYB ’sm, n. [L., from Gr. eCpaos.l 

1. {&reek & Jtoma?i AtU.) A staff twined 

round with iw and vine-shoots, borne by Bac- 
chus and the Bacchantes. Andrews. 

2. (Bot.) A very compact panicle, the middle 

branches of which are longer than those near 
the apex or near the base, as the cluster of 
flowers of Syringa. Lmdley, 

THl?’S-A-NU^RAN, n. [Gr, dhoavo^, a tassel, and 
oifpti, a tail.] * {Ent.) One of an order of amet- 
abolian insects, com]^rehendmg those in which 
the abdomen is terminated by filaments, or by 
a forked tail, adapted for leaping. Ow&n. 

TBY-S^JjF' {ttii-shlf), pron. reciprocal. Thou or 
thee, with emphasis ; — used both in the nomi- 
native case and the objective case. 

These goods thyself caxx oxi thyself bestow. jbrydm, 

tPar, A tiara. ** A golden MiUon, 

TI-A'RA, or tI-Ar'A [tl-fi'r?. TT. J. B. K. Sm. Wr. 


Wb,; tl-i'ra, P. ; Jh.], «. [Gr. rtdpa; 

It., It., df Sp. tiara ; Fr. tiare.'] 

1. {Ant.) A hat with a large, high crown, 
such as was worn by the north-western Asiatics. 

Eroni a very remote period down to the present day» the 
tiara of the King of Persia has been commonly adorned with 
gold and jewellery. W. Smith. 

2. {Eccl.) A round, high cap or mitre, en- 

compassed by a triple coronet, being the badge 
of the pope’s civil dignity as a temporal pi ince, 
as distinguished from his ecclesiastical rank 
represented by the keys. Eden. 

“ The ancient tiara was a round, high cap. 
John XIII. first encompassed it with a crown ; Boni- 
face Vlll. added a second crown; and Benedict XI 11. 
a third.” Hook. 

TI-Ar'A^ID (ti-Ar'fd), a. Furnished or adorned 
with a tiara. Milman. 

TIB'— cAt, n. A female cat. [Local,] HaUiwell. 
TIb'J-A, n. [L,] 1. {Ant.) A pipe; — the com- 

monest musical instrument of the Greeks and 
Romans. Wm. Smith, 

2. {A 9 iat.) The largest hope of the leg; a 
long, irregular, and triangular bone, situate on 
the inner side of the fibula. Dunglison, 

tIb'I-AL, a. [L. tibiedis ; tibia, the shin-bone, a 
pipe'or flute.j 

1. Relating to the tibia, or the leg. Dunglison, 

2. Of, or resembling, a pipe or flute. Roget, 
Tl-BI9'j-NATE, V. a. [L. tibicino ; tibia, a pipe, 

and cano, to sing.] To play on a pipe. Ctarke, 

TiB’I-O— TAR'SAL, a. {Med.) Pertaining to the 
tibia and to the tarsus. Dunglison, 

tIc, n. [Fr.] {Med.) A local and habitual con- 
vulsive motion of certain muscles, especially of 
some of those of the face ; twitching ; vellica- 
tion. Dunglison, 

TI-CAl’, 71, 1. A Chinese weight equal to about 
ounces : — a Chinese money of account, 
valued at 6s. 8d. ($1.61). Simmonds. 

2. A Siamese coin valued at about 2s. 6d. 
sterling^ ($0,605) : — a Siamese weight equal to 
236 grains troy. Sim7nonde, 

TIC DOULOUREUX {tOa’dib-lt-Tt’). [Fr.] {Med.) 
A disease characterized by acute, lancinating 
pains, returning at interv«ils, and by twinges in 
certain parts of the face, producing convulsive 
twitches in the corresponding muscles; facial 
neuralgia. Dunglison, 

t TICE, V. a. To allure ; to entice. Beau, § FL 
t TiCE'MJgJNT, n. Enticement. Huloet, 

TiCH'QR-RHINE, n. [Gr. rfr;^of, a wall, and pig, 
jiivos, a nose.] {Pal.) A fossil species of rhi- 
noceros {Rhinoceros Uchorrinus) ; — so called 
on account of the middle vertical bony septum 
or wall which supports the nose. Brands, 
TiCK, n. [Probably contracted from ticket. John- 
son. — Probably from to fasten. Richard- 
son.'] Trust ; credit. — See Ticket. 

Play on dck. and lose the Indies. Dryden, 

'Whoever needs any thing else must go on tick. - Locke. 

TICK, n. [It. zecca ; Pr. tigue. — Ger, zeke,] 

1. {Zobl.) A minute parasitic insect, having 
the mouth in the form of a sucker. 

The true tides (Ixodidts) fasten upon dogs, cows, 
horses, and other quadrupeds, burying their suckers so 
deep in the skin that it is almost impossible to detach 
them without tearing away the skin also. The plant 
tides {Bdelltdce) live paiasitic upon plants, and the 
water ticks {Hydradmidd) upon the bodies of other 
aquatic insects. The harvest ticks are the Leptidte, 
one species of which {Leptus autnmnalis) is well 
known as the harvest-bug. The insect {Sareoptes 
galei) which produces the itch is al-o a tick. Baird, 

2. The case in which the feathers, or other 
materials of abed, are enclosed ; tioken. Johnson. 

3. A small noise like that of clock or watch. 

The leisurely and constant tick of the death-watch. Ray, 

4. A name given to field-beans of the smaller 

sort ; a tick-bean. Loudon, 

5. A fabric made of flax. Simmonds, 

6. An old rural game or sport. Drayton, 
TiCK, V. n* \i. TICKED ; pp. ticking, ticked.] 

1, To run on score ; to go on trust ; to trust. 

The money went to the lawyers* counsel won’t ttcR 

Arbuthnot, 

2. To make a slight noise, as clock. 

The gliding heavens ore less awfhl, at midnight, than the 
ticking clock* J. Mariinea^ 

TiCK, V, a. To note or distinguish by regular vi- 
bration, as a watch or a clock. ToUet. 
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ty years, eivin»' notice of the time to his auditors to a ficlet 
schooi-iloor^ Filler. 


TjECK^— BEAN, n, A small horse-bean. Simmonda, 

TfCK^®N, n. Cloth for bed-ticks ; ticking ; tick. 

Dimities, twkem^ checks, and the like stuff. Guthrie. 

TiCK'^lT, ». [Fr. etiquette j “ a little note, bre- 
Tiate, or bill, — especially such a one as is atucA 
p. e. tacked] upon the gate of a court, signify- 
ing the^ seizure, &c., of an inheritance by order 
of justice.” Cotgrave. — See Tick.] 

1. t A notice ; a bill posted up. 

He constantly read his lectures twice a week for above fbr- 

.yyear® -s—*-- ^ j ** 

oh "the 

2. t A tradesman's bill. 

No matter whether, in landing, you have rionev or ro; 
you may swim in twenty of their boats over l’*i‘ : ■. i«>’i 

ticket. m,. 

Hence taking things to be put into a bill, was 
taking them on ticket, since corrupted into tick. Ji'ares, 

3. A token of a right or debt, contained in 
general on a card or slip of paper ; a marked 
card or slip of paper given as an acknowledg- 
ment of goods deposited or pledged, or as a cer- 
tificate of right of entry to a place of public 
amusement, or to travel on a railway, or in a 
steamboat, &c., or bearing some number in a 
lottery. 

In a lottery with one prize, a single ticket is only enriched, 
and the rest ore all blanks. Collier. 

Ticket of leave, a license or permit given to a con- 
vict or prisoner of the crown to be at large and labor 
for himself. [Eng.] Simmonds. 

TtCK'l^T, a, [t. TICKETED ; pp. TICKETING, 
TICKETED.] i 

1. To distinguish by a ticket. Bentl^. \ 

2. To attach a ticket to. Clarke. \ 

3. To pass or furnish with a ticket ; as, To i 
Uclcet passengers on a railway.” [Colloquial.] i 

TlCK'JpT— DAY, n. The day before the settling 
or pay-day on the stock-exchange, when the 
names of actual purchasers are rendered in by 
one stock-broker to another. [Eng.] Simmonds. 

TiCK'jpT-iNG-, n. 1. Act of one who tickets. 

2. {Mining.) A weekly sale of ore ; — so 
called from the written bids or tickets used in 
conducting the sales. Watson. 

TlCK'^JT-POR'T^JR, n. A licensed porter of the 
city of London. Simmonds. 

TiCK'ING-, n. Cloth for bed-ticks ; ticken; tick. 
“ Striped linens or tickings.** Bp. B&rJoelmj. 

TiCK'LE (tlk^kl), v. a. [L. titillc. — A. S. tinclan, 
to tickle. Skinner. — “A dim. from to touch, 
by an attenuation of the vowel, like sip from sup, 
cUck from clack, tip from top. The interchange 
of ch and k is common in tne language.” Bar- 
clay, — Perhaps dim. of tick. Richardson.'] [i. 

TICKLED ; pp. TICKLING, TICKLED.] 

1. To touch lightly, and thus affect with a 
peculiar thrilling sensation which commonly 
causes laughter, and, if too long protracted, a 
state of general spasm ; to titillate. 

There are eome parts of the body where we are easier tickled 
than others; for example, the sole of the Ibet. Ihmglison. 

2. To afiect with slight sensations of a pleas- 
urable kind, but not to gratify with full enjoy- 
ment ; to please by slight gratifications. 

The common nature of men disposeth them to be credu- 
lous, when they are commended. , . , ; e\ery earistfeWeei with 
this swcei i ) .! -. < o' . Jkert oio. 

Their '•o"i i i' »■. I'-u. nay be light, and more 
adapted ' ' .<■ .1 to afford solid and sub- 
stantial nourishment. Fhor. 

3. To take or move by touching lightly, [e..] 

To save his own bacon, took puss’s two foots, 

And 80 out o' th’ cm bers he tickled his nuts. Birrom. 

TiCK'LE, V. n. 1. To feel pleasure or titillation. 

He with secret -joy therefore 
Did tickle inwardly in every vein. ^SSpenscr. 

2. To excite or cause titillation. 

A feather or a rush drawn along the lip or cheek doth 
tuikk, whereas a thing more obtuse . . . doth not. Bmion. 

t TIck'LE, a. Tottering ; easily overthrown ; un- 
fixed ; unstable ; ticklish. Chaucer. 

tICK'LE-BRAIN, n. One who tickles. Shah. 

T!CK'L5N-BtjR(3', n. A sort of coarse mixed 
linen stuff. Barker. 

t TfCK'LE-N^SS, n. TTnsteadiness ; tickJishness. 

Hoard hath hate; and climbing, lieklenese. Chcatcer. 

TiCK'LpR, n. 1. One who tickles. Scott. 

2. A name among merchants and bankers for 
a book in which a register of notes or debts is 
kept for reference. [U. S.] Bartlett. 

TIgK'LINO, n. The act of one who tickles, or 
the sensation produced by tickling ; titillation. 


tSok'LISH, a. 1. Sensible to titillation ; easily 
tickled or affected by tickling. 

We see also that the palm of the hand, though it Imth as 
thin a skin as the other parts mentioned, yet is not ticklWi 
because it is accustomed to be touched. Bacon. 

2. Easy to be overthrown; tottering; un- 
steady; uncertain. Woodward, 

3. Difficult; nice; hazardous; critical. ‘*In 

these tickkah times.” Swift. 

TfCK'HSH-LY, ad. In a ticklish manner. Scott. 

TICK'LJSH-n£ss, n. The state or the quality of 
being ticklish. Raley. 

TICK'SEED, n. {Bot.) A name given to plants 
of the genus Corispermuon, and the genus 
Coreopsis. Loudon. Gray. 

TieJiaeed sunfiotoer, {Bot.) a smooth-biaiiched herb, 
having golden-yellow, showy rays 5 Coreopsis tricho- 
sptrma. Qraxj. \ 

tIck'—TACK, n. [**A reduplication imitating j 
the noise of two vibrations.” Smart.] I 

1. A small noise, like that of a clock. Smart. 

2. A game ; trick-track. MiUon. 

tIck'— TACK, ad. Like the movement of a 

watch or clock. Ash. 

tId, a. [A. S. tyddr.] Tender ; soft, [n.] Bailey. 

Ti'DAL, a. Pertaining to, or like, the tides ; 
flowing and ebbing periodically. [Modern.] 

Perhaps no greeter gain has recently been obtained than 
that distinct separation of the lunar and solar tidal effects 
which we owe to Mr. Haughton. JTichol. 
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In soul and lorin, m souna ana sight 

Eternal outflow and recall. WhxUier. 

Tidal basin, a basin or dock that is filled upon the 
rising of the tide. Simmonds. 

TID'BlT, «. \pid and bit.] A dainty; a small, 
delicate morsel ; a titbit. Johnson. 

Syn. — See Dainty. 

TID'DJglR, ) tefiderly ; to 

TID'DLE, S fondle. [Local.] Jomison. 

TIDE, n. [A. S, tid, tide, time ; tidan, to hap- 
pen ; Prs. tid, time ; Ger. zeit, time, tide ; Dan., 
Sw., § Icel. itd. — Slav, zhas, czas. — W. dydd, 
a day J 

1. Time ; season ; while. [Obs. or poetical.] 

There they **7 ''o’lo them^^lvc® to b®dp 

From the .‘I’a:, ii»id i!* ■ wca./ 'I’n')* a 

'i. "/I rr. 

2. A periodic, alternate rising and falling of 

the waters of the ocean, caused chiefly by the 
attraction of the moon, but partly by that of the 
sun. Herschel. 

jg^The moon attracts most strongly the side of 
the earth nearest to it, and thereby draws away from 
the centre, or heaps up, the waters in the parts of the 
earth successively turned towards it. At the same 
time, it attracts the centre of the earth — that being 
nearer— 'more strongly than it does the opposite or 
remotest side of the earth, and thus draws away the 
centre from the waters on that side, so that they ap- 
parently recede or are there heaped up. The waters 
being thus heaped up at the same time in these two 
opposite parts of the earth, and the waters situated half 
way between them being thus necessarily depressed, 
two high and two low tides occur in the period of a 
little more than one revolution of the earth on its axis. 
The sun in like manner tends to produce tides ; but 
the difference between the attractions it exerts on dif- 
ferent parts of the earth being much less because of 
its 'greater distance, its power to produce tides is only 
about one third as great as that of the moon, and it 
merely modifies the lunar tides, without producing in- 
dependent ones of its own. Young. 

3. Stream; current; course. 

All the gold which Tagus hides. 

And pays tho sea in tributary tides. JOrgden. 

4t. {Mining.) Period of twelve hours. Clarke. 

j^Tide was formerly used by the Puritans, in 
composition, instead of the Roman Catholic word 
mass. Thus, for Ohristwe^, Hallowmas, Lammas^ they 
said Christ-tide, Hallow-tidc, Lamb-tide. Whitsun- 
tide was already rightly named to their hands. JTares. 

Aerial or aJtmospkeric tides, tides in the atmosphere 
analogous to those of the ocean, produced by the action 
of the sun and moon. Pbun/.— EAft tide, a tide which 
is subsiding ; a falling tide. — Flood tide, a tide which 
is rising ; a rising tide. — JVeap tides, *low tides oc- 
curring nearly at the time of the moon’s quadrature, 
the sun’s action then counteracting in part that of 
the moon by tending to depress the waters where that 
of the moon tends to raise them. — Spnng tides, high 
tides occurring nearly at the time of the sun and 
moon’s conjunction or opposition— that is, at full 
moon or at new moon, when those luminaries com- 
bine to raise and to depress the waters at the same 
places. BefSehel. 


TIDE, z. a. To drive by the tide or stream. 

Their images, the relics of the wreck, 

Tom from the naked poop, are tided back 

By the wild waves, and rudely thrown ashore. Pryden, 

TIDE, z. n. 1. t To betide. Robert of Glmcester. 

2. To pour a flood. PhilUps. 

To tide up or down a rtver or a harbor, (JiTaut.) to 
work up or down a river or a harbor with a fair tide, 
and a head wind, or a calm, coming to anchor when 
the tide turns, Dana. 

TIDE'F&L, a. Seasouable. [Local.] 'RalUweU. 

TIDE— GATE, n. 1. A passage for the tide into 
a basin or dock. Simmonds. 

2. (jVatzi.) A place in which the tide runs 
with great velocity. Mar. Diet. 

TIDE'— GAUfJrB, n. An instrument, sometimes 
self-registering, used on coasts and harbors to 
ascertain the rise and fall of the tide, thus in- 
dicating the depth of water, and enabling ships 
to enter tidal harbors at the proper times. Weale. 

TIDB'LgSS, a. Having no tide. Be la Beche. 

TIDE'— LOCK, n. A lock situated between an 
entrance-basin and a canal, harbor, or river, 
and forming a communication between them; 
— called also guardJjock. Buchanan. 

TIDE— n. A mill put in operation by the 
alternate flow and ebb of the tide. P. Cyc. 

TIDE — rIps, n. pi. An agitation or commotion 
of the water of the ocean, resembling that pro- 
duced by a conflict of tides or of other powerful 
currents. Maury. 

je®* Tide-rips are usually found in the neighbor- 
hood of the equatorial calms. They sometimes move 
along with a roaring noise ; and the inexperienced 
navigator always expects to find his vessel drifted by 
them a long way out of his course ; but when he 
comes to cast up his reckoning the next day at noon, 
he remarks with surprise that no current has been 
felt. Lieut. Maury. 

TIDE'— RODE, n. {JN'atd.) The situation of a ves- 
sel at anchor, when she swings by the force of 
the tide ; — opposed to wind-rode. Dana. 

TiDE§'-MAN (tsdz'mgin), n. ; pi. tide§’-men. A 
custom-house officer whose duty it is to remain 
on board a merchant- vessel until the cargo is 
discharged. Mar. Diet. 

TIDE'— TA-BLE, n. A table showing the time of 
high water at sundry places for each day. Crahh. 

TIDB'— WAIT- 5 R, n. An officer who watches 
the landing of goods, in order to secure the 
payment of duties upon them, at the custom- 
house. Swift. 

TIDE '— wA-TjglR, n. "Water alternately elevated 
and depressed by the direct action of the moon 
and sun. • -P- Cyc. 

TIDE'— WAVE, n. An immensely broad and ex- 
cessively flat wave (not a circulating current) 
which follows, or endeavors to follow, the appar- 
ent motions of the moon or of the sun. HeraeheL 

TIdE'WAY, n. That part of a river, or a channel, 
in which the tide ebbs and flows. Mar. Diet. 

TIDE-WHEEL, n. A water-wheel with float- 
boards standing radiantly round it, or having 
their planes passing through the centre, so as to 
be applicable to tide-rivers, where the current 
runs alternately in opposite directions ; under- 
shot-wheel; stream- wheel. Lib, Useful Rhowl. 

Tl'DJ-LY, ad. In a tidy maimer ; neatly ; readily. 

TI'DJ-NfeSS, n. The quality or the state of being 
tidy ; neatness. Johnson. 

Tl'DjNG-LfiSS, a. Destitute of tidings, [b.] Ckirke. 

Tl'DjNGf, n. pi. [A. S. tidan, to happen ; Dan. 
tidende, news, tidings ; Sw. tidender,] A nar- 
rative or account of things that have happened, 
and which were unknown to the hearer or read- 
er; news; intelligence. Li^Aei. 19, 

Syn. — See News. 

TID-dL'O-^Y, n. [Eng. ^de and Gr. PAyof, a 
discourse.]* That branch of science which 
treats of tides. Whewell. 

tI'DV, a. [Prom tide. — Dut. tijdig, timely; 
Dan. ^Sw. tidig.] 

1 . tin good time ; timely ; seasonably. 

2. Dressed with fitness ; clean and neat. 

Before my eyes will trip the tidy lass. Gag. 

3. Being in good order ; neat and well ar- 
ranged ; — applied to things. Smart. 

tI'DY, n. A piece of knit work, or a cloth, to 
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TIER (tSr), n. 

They stow one tier [of jars] oa the top of another so arti- 
fieiallj', that we coula hardly do the 


throw over a sofa, an arm-chair, or other piece 
of furniture ; a crochet cover. Himmonds, 

2. A light outer garment for a child ; a pina- 
fore, or an apron. ^ ^ BoUoicay. 

3. + A kind of singing bird, thought to be the 

golden-crested wren. Drayton* 

Ti'DY, V. a. To render tidy or neat. Clat'le* 
TIE (ts), V* a. [A. S. tiany yeiian*] p. tied, 

t TIGHT ; pp. TYING, TIED, f TIGHT.] 

1. To bind ; to fasten with a cord or string. 

He advised him to tie the letter to the thong of a jnvelin, 

and so to throw it into Ills camp. GoUhnu. 

2. To form by complicating or interlacing 
a cord or string. “ Tie this knot.” Burnet* 

3. To hinder; to obstruct ; — with up* 

You have my promise; and my hasty word 
Restrains my tongue, but ties not up m> sword. Jf aller. 

4. To oblige; to constrain; to restrict; — 
Bometimes followed by doton* 

The mind should, by seveial rules, be tued down to this at 
first uneasy task; use will give it taciUty. Locke, 

6. (Mils.) To join by a curve line drawn o\er 
two or more notes of the same degiee, to indi- 
cate that they are to be performed as one 

sound. Dwight* 

TIE (ti), n. 1. A knot ; a fastening. Johnson. 

2. Bond ; obligation. “ The strongest moral 

tie which can be.” Seeker. 

3. A knot of hair. Well-swoln^i'e^.” Young. 

4. (Mus.) A curve line drawn over two or 
more notes of the same degree, to indicate that 
th^ are to be performed as one sound- Dwight. 

5. (Arch.) A piece of timber or metal serving 

to bind two bodies together which have a ten- 
dency to separate or diverge. Brande. 

6. An equal division of votes, on two opposite 
sides,' at an election or upon a motion. 

In the case of at an election, neither can- 
didate IS elected. When votes are given on any 
question to be decided by a deliberative assembly, 
and there is a tie, the question is lost. Bouvicr. 
TIE'— BEAM, n. (Arch.) A beam which acts as a 
tie. Weale. 

1. A row ; a rank ; a series. 

top of another i 

( like without breaking 
them.’' ' ' Bcanpter. 

A second ti'cr [of teeth! being originally formed beneath 
the first. t^cdei/. 

2. (TJaut.) The range of the fakes of a cable 
or hawser:— the place in a hold or between 
decks where the cables are stowed. Dana. 

TI'BR* who ties. 

2. A child's apron with sleeves, and covering 
the breast. — See Tire. Ash. 

ii TIERCE (t5rs or tdrs) [t€rs, P. J. E* Ja. K. Sm. 
Wr.it&ts, S.W* JP.], n. [Pr. tierce ; third.] 

1. A cask containing^ about forty-two gallons, 

or the third part of a pipe. Dorset. 

The tierce is used for oil, and more especially for the pack- 
ing of salted provisions for ships* stores. Simmonds. 

2. (Mus.) The interval of a third. Moore. 

3. (Her.) A field having three parts. Brande. 

4. (Fencing.) A thrust delivered at the out- 
side of the body over the arm. Mil. Eney. 

6. (Card-^^laying*) Three successive cards of 
the same sun:. Hoyle. 

II TIER'C^IL, or TlfiR'ClglL, n. The male hawk or 
goshawk, so called from being commonly a third 
less than the female ; — written also tercel and 
tassel. Todd. 

}| TIERCE'L^T, n. [Fr.] A tiercel. Maunder. 
i[ TIERCE'-MA-JOR, n. A sequence of the three 
best cards. * " Hoyle. 

||TIER'C:^T, n. [Fr, tercet.'\ A triplet; three 
lines of poetry rhyming together. .Johnson. 

TiE -RC d, n. (Arch.) A rod or bar of metal serv- 
ing as a tie. Weale. 

TlERS^tTAT (tS-Arss'a-taO, n. [Fr.] In France, 

the third estate or order ; the commonalty, in 
distinction from the nobility and clergy. Brande* 
TfE'-WiG, n. A wig tied on the head. Knox 
tIfp, n. 1- [Perhaps corrupted from tip, i. e. 
Upph. BiehardsonJ\ A drink ; a small draught 
of liquor, Corhet. 

2. Slight anger ; a pet ; a miff. Johnson. 

TlFF, V. n* To be in a pet ; to quarrel, [r.] 

She tfjsred at Tim, she ran from Ralph. W. S. Zamdor. 
tTfp, V. a. To dress ; to deck. Search. 

TiP'FA-NY, n. Gauzy or very thin silk. Browne* 


tIp'FJN, n, [See Teff, No. 1.] A slight re- 
past, as in India ; a luncheon. C. P- Brown* 
TiP'PJSH, Inclined to anger ; pettish. Clarke. 
TIG, n. 1. A play in which childien try to touch 
each other last ; tag. — See Tag. Toad. 

2. Aflat-bottomed drinking-cup, generally with 
four handles, formerly used for passing round 
the table at convivial enteitamments. Fairliolt. 
r/^jE (tej), n. [Fr.] (ArcA.) The shaft of a col- 
umn from the astragal to the capital. Bailey. 
TI-^£l'LA, Jt. (Bot.) Tigelle. Henslow. 

TJ-QELLE\ n. [Fr.] (Bot.) The part of the 
embryo which represents the primitive stem and 
beats the cotyledons; ca ulicle ; radicle. Gray, 

TFgIJR, n. [Gr. r/- 
ypis ; L. iigris ; It., 

Sp., Fr. tigre . — 

“ The animal, as 
well as the river 
[Tigris], are said ^ 
to be so named 

from their swift- 

ness.” Richardson. Tiger. 

— From Per. tir^ an arrow. Wm. Smithy 
1. (Zool.) A large feline animal of the genus 
Tigns^ of which there is hut one species, Ti- 
gris regaliSf found in the warmer parts of Asia. 
iSS?- The color of the tiger is of a bright orange- 



striped 

He has no inane, and his whole frame, though less 
elevated than the lion, is of a more graceful make. 
The average length of the Bengal tiger is about eight 
feet, and it stands three or four feet lugli. Baird. 

2. A boy or servant in liveiy. Simmonds. 

TI'GgR-CAT, n. (Zo J.) An animal of the genus 
Leopard uSi allied to the tiger. Baird. 

Tr'G^IR-FLoW'^IR, n. (Bot.) A plant of the 
genus Tigriditty bearing spotted flo'vvers.XoMC^o;^. 

TI'G^R-FOOT (-flit), n. (Bot.) Tiger* s-foot. Smart. 

Ti'jGJglR-FOOT-IJD (-fUt'ed), a. Swift and light 
of foot as a tiger. Shah. 

Tl'G^R-lNE, a. Tigrish. Eng. Cyc. 

a. Tigrish. Clarke. 

TI'GIJR-LlL-Y, w. A common name of Lilium 
tigrinumy or tiger-spotted lily. Gray* 

Ti'fijpR— m 6TH, n. (Ent.") The common name 
of nocturnal, lepidopterous insects, of the fam- 
ily Arctiidee. 

J8Sf* “ The Arctia cq/o, or common tiger-moth, is a 
remarkably beautiiul insect from two and a half to 
three inches in the expanse of the fore wings, which 
are of a rich brown color, with numerous irregular 
spots, and streaks of cream-white j the hmd wings 
blight red, with blue-black spots.” Baird. 

Tl'G^R'^-FOOT (-ffit), n. (Bot.) A plant of the 
genus Spomeeaf and also of Convolvulus* Clarke. 

Tf'G^lR-SHELL, n. (Conek.) The red voluta, 
with large, white spots. Smart. 

Ti'G^R— SPOT'TJpD, a. Spotted like a tiger. 

Tiger-spoUed hhj, (Sot.) a species of lily with dark 
orange>coloied,s petted flower ; Lihujntigniium.Wood, 

TFG?R— WOOD (-whd), n. A valuable wood for 
cabinet work, being the heart of a tree which 
grows in Guiana. Simmonds, 

tTIGH (tl), n. (CM Records.) A close or enclo- 
suie ; a croft. But'rtU. 

TIGHT (tit), a. [“ Tight is tied, ti'd, tight, A. S, 
ttan, to tie.” Toone. — Ttghi is used by Spemer 
as the regular past part, of tie. — Dut. digt\ 
Ger. dicH ; Dan. t€et\ Sw, — See Tie.] 

1. Close ; fast; having the parts closely unit- 
ed ; not open, chinky, loose, or leaky. 

Some ribAj vessel that holdb out against wind and water. 

Bp. Malt. 

Which kept my closet so tight, that very little water came 
in. Sw^ft. 

2. Fitting close’"/, as to the body ; close. 

Part of their dress consists of a pair of ttgh t trousers. Cook. 

3. Tense ; stretched ; taut ; — opposed to slack 
or loose ; as, ** A ught rope ” ; “A tight rein.” 

4. Free from fluttering rags or fulness of 
garments ; snugly or closely dressed. 

mile they are amonj; the English, they wear good clothes, 
and delight to go neat and tight. Dampier. 

6. t Brisk; handy; active; quick; adroit. 


A tight maid, ere for wine can ask, ^ , 
Guesses his meaning, and uncoils the fiosk. 


Brvden. 


6. Parsimonious; stingy; hard. [Provincial, 
Eng., and colloquial, U. S.] 
t TIGHT (tit). The old prei. of tie. Spenser. 
TIGHT, V. a. To make tight ; to tighten. Ash, 
TiGHT'EN (tl'tn), v. a. U. TIGHTENED; pp. 
tightening, tightened.] To make tight or 
tighter ; to draw closer ; to straiten, 
jjiot -wi'ere T w'th rein, 

I . ij ' I . . ml ii,\‘ <iii- I ■>'.■. Fawkes, 

TIGHT'JgR (lit'er), n. A ribbon or string used to 
draw clothes more closely together. Johnson. 
TiGHT'LY (tit'l§), In a tight manner ; closely. 

TiGHT'NJglSS (tit'ncs), n. The quality or the state 
of being tight. Woodward. 

TIGHTS (tit&),n*pl. Pantaloons or drawers which 
fit close to the legs. [Vulgar.] Qu. Rev. 

TpOR^SS, n. The female of the tiger. Addison. 
Ti^GRINE, a. Pertaining to, or resembling, a 
tiger ; ferocious ; tigrish. BTxiunt. 

TI'GRJSH, a. Pertaining to, or resembling, a 
tiger; fierce; tignne; tigerish. Sidney. 

TIKE, n. 1, rSw. iiky a large dog.] A dog ; a cur, 
“ Bobtail tike, or trundle-tail.” Shak. 

2- A clown ; a vulgar person. H. Cary. 

3. ( JSwf.) t A tick. — See Tick. Bacon. 
TtL'BURGIl (til 'burg), n. A tilbury. Ed, Eney. 
TiJ/BU-RY, n. A two-wheeled, open pleasure 
carriage'; a sort of chaise without a top. Adams. 
TILE, n. [A. S. tigel; Dut. tegel; Ger. ziegel; 
Dan.tegl; Svr. tegel; Icel. tigul. — L. tegula; 
tego, to cover ; It. tegola ; Sp. ife/a ; Fr. imh. — 
Pol. cegla ; Bohemian cyhla. — From the L. tego, 
to cover. Bosworth.'] A thin plate of baked clay, 
for roofing, paving, draining, &c. MiUon. 

4^ Tiles are of three classes, viz. paving tiles, 
roof ules, and drain tiles. Paving tiles may be con- 
sidered as thin bricks. Roofing tiles are either flat or 
so curved as to form with each other a water-tight 
joint. tiles made in various forms, usu- 

ally cylinders of baked clay, or flat tiles bent in the 
form of half a cylinder, used with a flat tile under- 
neath, forming a series of tunnels for diaiuing land. 
Tomlinson. Davis* 

TlLE, V. a. [i. TILED ; pp* tiling, tiledJ To 
cover with tiles, or as with tiles. Bacon, 

TILE'-DRAIN (-drau), n, A drain of tiles. Ogilvie* 
TILE'— DRAIN, V. a. To drain by means of tiles. 
TILE'— KILN (til'kir n. A kiln in which tiles are 
burnt. Tomlinson* 

TILE'-ORE, n. A name applied to an ore of cop- 
per, of a brick-red or retosh-brown color, and 
consisting of a mixture of red oxide of copper 
and brown oxide of iron, in variable propor- 
tions. Cleaveland* 

TIL'gR, n. One who tiles. Bacon* 

TIL'JgR-Y, n. A place where tiles are manufac- 
tured ; *a tile-kiln. Tomlinson. 

TILE'— STONE, n. 1. (Geol.) A name applied to 
the uppermost division of the upper Silurian 
rocks, consisting of finely laminated reddish 
and gieenish sandstones and shales. Lyell. 

2. A tile. Halliwell. 

TILE'— TEA, n, A kind of inferior tea, prepared 
in China by pressing the refuse leaves of the 
tea-plant into fiat moulds. Simmonds. 

TIL'JNG, n. 1. The act of covering with tiles. 

2. Tiles collectively. Clarke. 

3. A roof covered with tiles. Ltcke v. 19. 
tIll, n* 1. A money drawer ; a tiller. Stcift. 

2* Coarse, obdurate land. Loudon. 

3. (Geol.) An unstratified deposit of mud, 
sand, and clay, in the pliocene formation, al- 
most every where devoid of organic remains, 
often containing numerous fragments of rooks, 
— some angular and others rounded, — and re- 
sulting from icebergs liquefying in tranquil wa- 
ter, and throwing down the mud, stones, &c., 
with which they are laden- Lyell. 

T^LL, pi-ep. [A. S. ai, tille; Frs. til; Sw. tiH; 
Dan. <Sr Icef. til, to. — Compounded of fo and 
while ; *i. e. time. Tooke."] 

1. To the time of ; until. 

Unhappy tili the last, the kind, releasing knell. Ccwleg. 

2. f To. Home till Athens.” Chaucer. 

Till now, to the present time. “ Pleasure not known 

Ull vow.’’ .hUlton.— TUI then, to that time. “The 
eartii till them, was desert.” JUmon. 
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TILL, ccmj, or ad. To the time when; to the 
time or the degree that ; until. 

The notice ’—r ''n'-’sv •«. have been pleased to 

talceof my 1 - J ' m r iiad been. kind, but it 

has been deUyed tuL i am incuifcrent, and cannot enjoy it; 
till I am sotitaiy. and cannot impart it; till I am known, and 
do not want it. Johnson. 

TlliL, v» a. [A. S. tilian ; Frs. tela ; Dut. teleii^ 
[z. TILLED ; pp. TILLING, TILLED.] 

1. To cultivate, as land, by any means, par- 
ticularly by the use of the plough. 

There, rich in fortune’s gifts, liis acres tilled. Pope. 

2. t To procure ; to prepare. JV. Browne. 
TILL'A-BLE, a. That may be tilled or ploughed ; 

arable. Tillable fields.*’ Carew. 

tIll'.A^E, A ct of tilling; culture of land, par- 
ticularly by the plough ; husbandry ; cultivation. 
Incite them to improve the tiQage of their country. Milton. 

That there was tittage Moses intimates; but . . . what sort 
of tillage that was is not expressed. Woodward. 

Syn. — See Cultivation. 
t TIL'L^-FAL-LY, I interj. An exclamation of 
tTiL'L]g:-VAL-L?Y, 3 contempt ; pooh! Skak. 

TILL'^R, n. 1. One who tills; a husbandman ; a 
cultivator. “Husbandry of the Carew. 

2. A money-drawer ; a till. Dry den. 

3. f A steel bow or cross-bow. Beau. ^ FI. 

4. A young timber-tree. [Local.] Evelipi. 

6, A shoot or stem of wheat, &c., springing 

from the roots. Farm. Encij. 

6, {Naui.) The bar fixed in the head of a rud- 
der in order to turn it. Dana. 

TlL^LijgR, t>. n. To send forth stems from the 
roots, as a culmiferous plant. Loudon. 

TIL'L^R-ING, m. The act of putting forth shoots 
from the roots, as of a plant, Loudon. 

TIl^L^IR— ROPE, «. {Kaut.) A rope which con- 
nects the tiller with the wheel. Mar. Diet. 
tIl’LING, 71 The act of one who tills or culti- 
vates the soil ; tillage. Fabyan. 

tIl'LY-SEED, 71. A small tree, common in 
Soutkern Asia, the seeds of which afford a por- 
tion of the croton-oil of commerce ; Oroio7i 
pavaiia. Siminonds. 

t tIL'MAN, n. A tiller of the soil. Tusser. 
TfL'Mys, 7Z. [Gr. TiXfidg ; riXX.ta, to pluck.] (JSfled.) 
A delirious picking of the bed-clothes, as if to 
seek some substance ; fioccillation. Du7iyUeon. 

tILT, n. [A. S. tald ; Dut. te7it ; Ger. zelt ; Dan- 
telf ; Sw, tai ^ ; leal, iialld.] A canvas covering 
overhead, as a tent, or the covering of a wagon ; 
-—a small canopy over the stern-sheets of a boat ; 
an awning. Gaij. Cook. 

TIlT, V. a. To cover, as with an awning, Johnson* 

tIlT, V. a. [A. S. teaUian, tealtrian, to tilt.] [L 
TILTED ; pp. tilting, TILTED.] 

L To raise and point, as a weapon. 

Sons against fathers tilt the fatal lance. Philips. 

2. To point or thrust a weapon at. “He 

should tilt her.” Beau. ^ FI. 

3. To set in a slanting position, as a barrel so 

that the contents may run out. Johnson. 

4. To hammer or forge with a tilt-hammer. 
“ To cut a tilted bar [of steel].” Tomlinson. 

THltedsted. See STEEL. 

TfLT, V. n. 1. To run or ride in tilts or tourna- 
ments, and thrust with a lance. ^ Milton. 

2. To fight, generally ; to rush, as in combat. 

Satire ’s my weapon; but I’m too discreet 

To run a muck and tilt at all I meet. Pope. 

3. To rise and fall with the waves. 

The swift fleet tilting o’er the surges flew. Pope. 

4- To lean or fall on one side. Ch'ezc. 

TILT, n. 1 A thrust. “ Whom he . . . put to 
death with the Hit of his lance.” Addison. 

2. An encounter between armed knights in 
time of peace, as a practice of arms. 

What tilts and tourneys at the feast were seen 1 Bryden. 

3. Inclination forward. 

A vessel is a-tift when it is so inclined that the liq,uor may 
run out. Johnson. 

4. A tilting-hammer. Tomlinson. 

tTLT"-BOAT, n. A boat xvith a tilt or awning 

covering. 

Tide-boats, tfUd}oats^ and bai^^es. Motxnshed. 
TiLT'SE, n. One who tilts. ShaJe. 

riLTH, n. [A. S. tilth, culture T HUan, to tiU.] 


1. The condition of land after being tilled ; 
the state of the soil as to tillage. Farm. Envy. 

2. Husbandry; culture; tillage. Hackluyt. 

3. Tilled or cultivated ground ; tillage land. 

O’er the rough tilth he cast his eyes around. Fawkes. 

Look where full-eared sheaves of rye 

Grow wary on the tilth. Philips, 

TiLT'-HAM-MjglR, n, A large hammer, worked 
by machinery, impelled either by a water-wheel 
or a steam-engine ; a trip-hammer. P. Cyc. 

TlLT'XNG, n. 1. A tilt. Sidney. 

2. The operation of condensing and render- 
ing uniform blistered steel by subjecting it to 
the blows of a tilt-hammer. TomUnson. 


tILT^— MIlL, n. A mill of which a tilt-hammer 
forms a principal part, P. Cyc. 

TILT —YARD, n. A yard or place for tilting, or 
contending in tilts. ^enser* 


n. pi. 

( Omith.) A sub-fam&y 
of dentirostral birds, of 
the order Passeres and 
family Turdidee ; bab- 
blers, Gray. 

TiM'BAL, n. A kettle- 
drum ; a tymbdl. Craig. 
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TIM'B?R, n. [A. S. timber, timber; timbrian, to 
build; Old Dut, iimmer, timbexi Frs. tmihr,e. 
building ; Old Ger. zimber ; Ger. zimmer ; Dan. 
tcimmer ; Sw. timmer Icel. iimhr.‘\ 

1. Wood fit for building; — a term applied 
to trees both before and after they are ielled, 
especially to the oak, pine, ash, elm, walnut, &c. 

f)a^« fhp-e —p ®**“*’rh*, as 

CIU •*, * -i,* ‘ ‘ //i' *.*», 

Only a sw eet and virtuous soul, 

Like seasoned timber, never gives. Berberi. 

4®- Some trees may, by the custom of the coun- 
try, be reckoned timber which are not properly so; 
as beech, birch, cherry, aspen, willow, whitetliom, 
holly, blackthorn, horsechestnut, iuiie, yew, crab, 
and horn-beam.” Burrtll. 


2. Apiece of wood squared or saw'ed.flh7»n57ts. 

3. t The main trunk of a tiee. Shak. 

4. Material, ironically, [n.] 

Such dispositions are the very errors of human nature, and 
yet they ore the fittest timber to make polifics of. Bacon. 

5. {Ship-‘btdlding.') One of numerous long 
pieces of wood in a curved form, bending out- 
ward, and running from the keel up, on each 
side, forming the ribs of a vessel. 

The keel, stem, stemposte, and twibers form a vessel’s ent- 
er frame. Dana. 

Timber of fare. See TiMBEE. — Timbers of ermine, 
{Her.) See TiMBEE. 

V, a. [t. timbered; pp. timbering, 
TIMBERED.] To fumish wdth beams or timber ; 
to support, as by timbers. Sylvester. 

f tIM'B^IR, V. 71. To light on a tree- VE8tra7ige. 


TlM'BjpRED (tlm'herd), a. 1. Furnished %vith 
timber. “ A low tirmered house.” Dampier. 
2. t Built; formed; contrived; made. 

A goodlv timbered fellow. Beau, flr PL. 


TlM'B5R-HfiAD, n. (Naut.) The end of a ship’s 
timber that comes above the deck. Dana, 


TIM'B^IR-ING, n. Timbers collectively. Ash. 

TiM'BBR-LtNG, n. A small tree. HoUoway. 

tIm'D^SR-MAre, n. A wooden machine which 
soldiers ride for punishment. Johnson. 

TfM’BjglR-MAN, n. {Mining.)^ A man employed 
in placing supports of timber in a mine. Watson. 

TfM’BlglR— MER’CH aNT, n. One who deals in 
timber. ’ Ask. 


TlM'BgR-SCRfBE, ti. A metal tool or pointed 
instrument for marking logs, &c. Sifnmonds. 
TlM^B^lR-S^iW, n. A worm in wood. Bacon. 
TiM'BgR-TRADE, n. Traffic in timber. Ash. 
TlM'BgR— TREE, th. A tree yielding timber. 
TIM’BJeSR-WOUK (-wtirk), n. Work formed of 
timber. Fairfax. 

TiM’BgR-yXRD, n. A yard for timber. Clarke. 


tIm’BRE (tlm^b^r), n. 1. (Per.) The crest which, 
in any achievement, stands on the top of the 
helmet ; — written also timber. Crahh. 

2. A legal jjuantity of small skins, usually 
forty or fifty in number, packed between two 
boards ; ^ written also timmer. Simmonds. 


3. (Mus.) The distinctire quality of a voice 
or of an instrument. DwighU 

TlM'BR?L, n. [Sp. tambofil, a tabor. — See Tl- 
BOR, and Tambourine.] {Mus.) One of the 
names of th:^ ancient Hebrew drum, an instru- 
ment consisting of a brass hoop over which 
was stretched a parchment. Ps. cl, 4. 

Fc- *hro.'ci' v-r.--.*- *f.,; el i v n i.o'iV nrd, 

I.t‘t ..I > 1 . • V’.i* !'.■ : I .f ‘•jr.Ti*!. Pope. 

TlM^BRIglLLED (-breld), a. Sung to the timbreL 
* * Timbrelled anthems .* * MiUon. 

TlM-BU-RINE', n. See Tambourine. 

TIME, n. [A. S. tima ; Dan. fme, an hour ; Sw. 
timme ; Icel. timi, an hour, time. — Gael. tim. 

— L. tempus ; It. tempo ; Sp. tiempo ; Fr. temps-l 

1. The measure of duration whose parts are 
marked by the motions of the heavenly bodies, 
as a year, a month, and a day, and by the arti- 
ficial divisions or aggregates of these ; duration. 

One of the commonept errors i** to rcpird time as an agent, 
Butin reality tun- docs rotlinis, .md 's notlung. We use it 

{. * I- 't' "h riM ."s wl.H'liop.*’- 

0 1 ' 1' ■ Cl i.i . . . ir • I ‘ oipc tiosiino cc'j'O 

t .1 ; •* .0 1 , ■ f ' ..ik, 1’ -cc i-' !l o It p«e «f a r if,;'ejrd 

, i's lilt, t o], rdt i. 

The most obvious division of tune is into present, past, 
and fUtnre. Afarris. 

Tune is the greatest Innovator. Boooti. 

2. A limited portion or degree of duration ; 
space of time ; interval; spelL 

Then Daniel went in. and desired of the king that he 
would pi-ve him time, and that he would show the king the 
intci pt etation. JDan. u. 16. 

Bapt into future times, the bard began. Pope. 

1 have resolved to take tone, and, in spite of all misfor- 
tunes, to write j ou . . . a long letter. Sufjt. 

3. That portion of duration allotted to man 
upon earth ; the present life. 

Make use of time, as thou vainest eternity. PuBer. 

Dost thou love life? Then waste not time, for ^tme is the 
stufl that life is made of. Pranklin. 

4. The proper or fit season ; opportunity. 

They were cut down out of time. Job aesdi. 16- 

Ttme is lost which never will renew Dryden. 
’T is time 1 should inform thee further, Sheih. 

5. A particular period; age; era; epoch; 
d*.te. 

The worst on me must light, when time shall be. Maumf 

6. The period of childbirth or travail. 

I blamed her for walking abroad when she was so near 
her time. Addison. 

7. The state of things during a particular 

season ; — commonly in the plurm. Dry den. 

They were conversing on the badness of the turns. Frcaiklti 
These are the times that try men’s souls. JT. Paxne 
The time is out of loint O, cui«ed «spite 
That ever I v as burn lo ht ic right' Shout 

8. pi. Repetitions or doublings. 

We are taxed twice us much by our idleness, three times ai 
much by our pnde, and four Wnes as much by our foUy. 

Pranks. 

9. (Mus.) The measure of sounds, in regard 

to their continuance or duration. Moore. 

Absolute time, time considered in itself, and without 
any relation to liodies or their motions. Hutton.^ Bp- 
parent solar time or apparent time, time reckoned by the 
diurnal motion of the sun ; time shown by an accurate- 
ly adjusted sun-dial. Sec Apparent — Astronomical 
time, mean solar time reckoned from noon, to noon 
through the twenty-four hours . — Jit times, at inter- 
vals ; occasionally ; now and then. — Plquationoftvme, 
the difference between mean time and apparent time. 
This difference, when it is greatest, is about sixteen 
minutes and a quarter. Apparent time and mean time 
agree four times only in the year, sometimes one and 
sometimes the Other being in advance. Bersekel. Lard- 
Tier. — In time, in season ; seasonably s — in the course 
or process of duration. — — Mean solar time, or mean time, 
time which would be measured by the motion of the 
sun, if its increase of right ascension from hour to 
hour were uniform ; time as indicated by a perfectly 
adjusted clock. — Civil time accommodated to 

civil uses, and distinguished into years, months, days, 
&c. Hutton.-.- Sidereal time, time reckoned by the diur* 
nal motion of the stars, or of the first point of Aries. 

— Time rnovffh, in season ; sufficiently soon ; in time; 

sensiiaably. — To {ro or run against time, to go or luii, 
as a horse, in order to ascertain the shortest time in 
which he can travel a given distance, as a mile 
TVilkei. — To ktU time, t ^ beguile the time, or to cause 
It to pass pleasantly. — To lose time, to lose the oppor- 
tunity afforded by any conjuncture. “The earl lost 
no time, but marched day and night,” Clarendon , — 
To go too slow, as a clock or watch- — ■ THme of day^ 
salutation at meeting; expression of good wishes ao- 
cordnis to the time of day, whether morning or even- 
ing. Shak Time of memory, (Eng. 'Lam.) time com- 

mencing from th • beginning of the reign of Richard X 
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Madkstmtn —True ftme, time shown by a good clock 5 
mean time. Hutt&n. (Mstron.) Apparent time reck- 
oned from the moment when the huii is on the merid- 
ian. G* P* Bond, 

jggg* “ The expression, ‘ time whereof the memory 
of man runneth not to the contrary,’ properly refers 
to the period anterior to the reign of Richard I. 
[of England].” BurrtU, 

Syri. — 7\me is a generic and indefinite term, used 
to denote the largest measure of duration, or a meie 
point of duration. Ancient and modern times ; a long 
or short time 5 time of the day 5 a favorable time or 
opportunity , season of the year j the present or past 
age I the Augustan age , a regular period ; period of 
infancy ; a short interval ; date of a letter 01 treaty ; 
the Christian era j the epock of the Babylonish cap- 
tivity. 

TIME, V. Cf. [t. TIMED ; pp. TIMING, TIMED.] 

1. To adapt to the time or occasion ; to cause 
to he or to exist at a proper time. 

There is no greater ■wisdom than well to time the begin- 
nings and onsets of things. ^acon, 

2. To regulate as to time. 

To the same purpose old Epopeus spoke, 

Who overlooked the oars and tuned the stroke, ^aatson, 

3. To measure harmonically. Shak. 

To time a horse, to ascertain the time in which a 

horse travels a given distance, as at a race. Wilkes, 

TIME All, n, A ball made to drop, as at the 
Greenwich Observatory, from the summit of a 
pole, by means of an electro-magnetic appara- 
tus connected with an astronomical clock, and 
at an hour before made known, in order to indi- 
cate the exact time. Nichol. 

TIME'—BAR-GAIN, n, A contract for the sale or 
the purchase of merchandise, or of stock in the 
public funds, at a certain time. Simmonds, 
TlME'-B^l-WAST'^D, a. “Wasted or consumed 
by time. Time-bewasted\i^t,** Shak. 

TIME'— bIlL, n, A time-table of the arrivals and 
departures of railway trains, omnibuses, steam- 
ers, or other conveyances. Simmonds, 

TiME'— BOOK (-hfik), n, A book kept by a per- 
son employing laborers or workmen, for regis- 
tering the days and parts of days each one has 
worked, and the kina of work at which he^ has 
been employed. Ogilvie. 

TiME'-^lN-DOR'lNGj a. Lasting as time. .Sotonwy. 
TiMB'F&L, a. Seasonable ; timely, [n.] Baleigh, 

TIME'-HSN-ORED (-Sn-vrd), a. Long held in 
honor. “ Each time^honored grove.” Mason, 

TIME'— KBEP-3g3R, n. 1. One who times, or regu- 
lates as to time. Simmonds. 

2. A chronometer , a clock or watch ; a time- 
piece. “ The same watch or Ume-heeper.” Cook. 

TiME'-KiLL-lNG, a. Smtable for killing time, 
beguiling time, or causing time to pass pleas- 
ingly ; as, “ TiTm-MUing amusements.” 

TlME'L?SS, a. 1. Lone at an improper time. 
ISor fits it to prolong the heavenly feast 
Tmidess, indecent, o ut retire to rest. Pope. 

2, Lone or occurring before the proper time ; 
untimely ; immature. ** Timeless end.” Shak. 

3. Endless j unending; everlasting, [n.] 

To timeless night and chaos, whence they rose. Potinsr. 

TIME'L^SS-LY, ad. Unseasonably, [b-] MiUon, 

TTme'L|-N£ss, n. The staAe or the quality of 
being timely ; seasonableness. Scott, 

f TIME'LJNGjW. a timeserver. Bacon, 

tIME'LY, a, L Seasonable ; opportune ; early. 

And show my duty by xny Omety care. 

2, fKeep measure, time, or tune. 

Can tune their timely voices cunningly. i^nser. 
TIME'LY, ad. Early ; seasonably. Prior. 

t TIME'LY— HAP'FY, a. Fortunate in the event 
of time.' ‘ Milton. 

t TIME'LY-PiiET'^ID, a Parted by time. Shak. 
Ti'Mjp-Ot^S, a. Timely ; seasonable, [b.] Gray. 
Ti' MJei-OCrS-LY, ad. In due time. Sir W. ScoU, 
TIME'PIEOE, n. A chronometer; a clock or a 
watch; a time-keeper. Bond, 

TfME'PLEA§-©R, n. One who complies with pre- 
vailing opinions ; a timeserver. 

Ihsm^Jeeuers, fistterers, fbes to nobleness. Shak. 
Tlra'-SANC'TIQNBD (-sangk'shvnd), a, Sanc- 
Honed by time ; as, ** O^me^sanctioTied custom.” 


TIME'SERV-^R, n. One who acts conformably 
or expediently to times and seasons ; one who 
observes and uses times and seasons to suit 
purposes good or ill;— -now generally applied 
to one who meanly complies with the times, or 
who observes or uses the times to suit his own 
selfish purposes ; a temporizer. 

He IS a good timeserver that improves the prese^ for 
CrOd*s glory and hia own salvation. Fuller, 

Timeseri'^s, covetoua, illiterate persecutora. Milton. 
jgs^ ** Timeserver was used two hundred years ago 
quite as often for one in an honorable, as in a dishon- 
orable sense, serving the time.” Trench, 

Syn. — See Timeservin©, n, 

TIME'sErv-ING, a. Complying with the times ; 
temporizing; servile. 

He proved a tvnveses'wng politician. Hervey, 

TIME'SERV-ING, n. The acting conformably or 
expediently to times and seasons ; the act of 
using the times to suit purposes i — now, usu- 
ally, timid or mean compliance "with the times, 
with prevailing opinions or power ; teinpofi2i2i&* 
There be four kinds ®f timeserving, first, out of Chnstian 
discretion, which is commendable. Fuller. 

By trim ming and timeserving, which are but two words 
fbr the same thin g. South. 

Syn. — Timeserving and temporizing both imply 
a servile or unwoitby compliance with the times. 
A timeserver is the more active, and avows opinions 
which will seivo hia purpose j a temporizer is the 
more passive, and forbears to avow opinions that are 
likely, at the time, to injure him. 

TIME'-TA-BLB, n. 1. A table or register of 
times, as of the times of high-water, of the ar- 
rival and departure of steamboats, railway cars, 
&c. ; a time-bill. Simmonds. 

2. (Mtts.) A. representation or table of the 
several notes, and their relative lengths and du- 
rations. Moore, 

TIME'-WAST-ING, a. Wasting time. Clarket 

TIME'— WORN, a. Impaired by time. Smith, 

TIm'P, a. [L. timidus ; timeo, to fear ; It. Sp. 
Hmido\ XX, timide.] Fearful; afraid; faint- 
hearted; timorous; easily lightened; cowardly. 

Poor is the tnumph over the timid hare. Tfiomson. 
Syn.— See Fearful. 

TI-MID'J-TY, n. [L. fimidztas ; It, timidit^^t; Fr. 
timidite.]' The state of being timid; fear; fear- 
fulness ; timorousness ; want of courage. 

Timidity, though similar [to pusillanimity], 
is not so reproachful ; the terra is chiefly used where 
theie IS some apology, from sex, tender years, or fee- 
bleness of frame.” Cogan, 

TiM'JD-LY, ad. In a timid manner. ClarJee. 

TlM'JD-NfiSS, n. Timidity. Clarke. 

t TiM't-DOtJS, a. Timid; fearful. JSudibras. 

TIM'ING, n. Adaptation to the time. Sharp. 

TIM'IST, n. 1. (ATws.) One who keeps time in 

playing or in singing, Wevm^, 

2. A timeserver. Overbury. 

TtM'Ml^R,n. A quantity of small skins.— See 
Timbre, Wo. 2. . Simmonds. 

T1-M5C'RA-CY, n, [Gr. TiyoKparia ; rip/j, honor, 
and Kparsta, to rule.] {Politics.) A form of gov- 
ernment, in which a certain amount of property 
is requisite as a qualification for office, or one 
which is a kind of mean between an aristocracy 
and an oligarchy. Brands, 

tIM-Q-NEER', n. [Fr. timonier, from L. temo, a 
pole.] {Naut,) The helmsman. Mar. Diet. 

TiM'QR-OtS'S, <35. [L. timor, fear ; It. timoroso ; 

Sp. temei'oso ; Fr. timori,) Full of fear ; fear- 
ful ; easily frightened ; cowardly ; timid. “ Tim^ 
orotis flock.’* Milton. 

Syn. — See Fearful. 

TlM'QR-Of5’S-LY, ad. In a timorous manner; 
fearfully ; with much fear ; timidly. Locke. 

TiM'QR-OyS-NfiSS, n. The state of being tim- 
orous ; fearfulness ; timidity. Burton. 

tIm'QR-s6 ME, a. Timid; timorous. Jamieson, 
Used in Scotland ; provincial in England, and 
colloquial in the United States. 

TIM'9-THY, ». (Bot.) Timothy-grass. Gray. 

tIm'Q-THY-GRAss, n, [From Timothy 'Ronson, 
who carried it to England from America about 
17S0. Loudon.) {Bot.) A productive kind of 



grass, very valuable for hay ; Phleum pratmse ; 
— called also in England meadow cafs-tail 
grass, and in some parts of the United States, 
herds’-grass, Loudon, 

t Tl'MOyS, a. Timely ; timeous. Bacon. 

TIM'-WHlS-K^lY, n, A low, heavy chaise.— 
See Whiskey. Sir W. Scott. 

TIM^P4-Jrd, n. ; pi. timpani, [It.] {Mus.) A 
kettle-drum. Warner, 

TIN, n. [A. S, Lut., Dan., ^ Icel. tin\ Ger. 
zinn\ Sw. tenn', Gael, stavin', W. ystcen, Ir. 
stem. — L. stannum \ stagnum, a piece of stand- 
ing water ; sto, stans, to stand ; It. stag^m, tin ; 
Sp. estano ; Fr. etainJ) 

1. A soft, malleable, inelastic, somewhat duc- 

tile, white metal, with a lustre resembling that 
of silver, fusible at 442° Fahrenheit, crystallized 
by slowly cooling from a state of fusion, burn- 
ing, if highly heated, with a white flame, having 
a specific gravity of about 7*2, forming, ■with 
other metals, several valuable alloys, and con- 
stituting an element of numerous chemical com- 
pounds. Turner. Miller. 

2, Popularly, tinned iron- Waterman. 

tIn, V , a , \i. TINNED ; pp . tinning, tinned.] 

To cover or overlay with tin. Boyle, 

TLJSrJiM 'J-DJEy 
' 71 .pl. {€)mith.) 

A family of 
birds of the 
order Gallince, 
including the 
sub-family 2Y- 
namincB ; tina- 
mous. Gray. 

TIM'-4-Ml 'hTJE, Tinamotis olegans. 

n. pi. {Omith.) A sub-family of birds of the 
order Gallince and family Tinamidce. Gray, 

t1n'A-m6u, n, {Omith.) A bird of the family 
Tinamidce, and sub-family Tinaminw, Gray. 

TiN'A-MtJs, w. {Omith:) A genus of South 
American birds resembling the partridge of Eu- 
rope, having a moderate-sized, rather slender, 
somewhat lengthened beak, depressed at the 
base, and obtusely rounded at the point. Baird. 

TiN'CAL (tlngksl), w {Min.) A brittle crystal- 
line mineral of different colors, consisting of 
boracic acid, soda, and water ; biborate of soda ; 
borax ; pounxa. Dana. 

TiN'CHfiLL, ? [Gael. Hmchioll, a circuit ; 

tIN'CHIll, ? timcMoUan, to surround. Jamie-^ 
son.) A circle of sportsmen who, by surround- 
ing a great space, and gradually contracting the 
circle, brought great numbers of deer together. 
[Scotland.] Jamieson. 

t tInct (tingict), V . a. [L. Hugo, tinctus.) To 
stain ; to dye ; to imbue ; to tinge. Bacon. 

t tINCT (tingkt), p. a . Colored ; stained. Spenser. 

TiNCT, 71, Color ; stain ; tincture, [r.] Shak, 

TINC-TO'RI-AL, a. \Ij. tiTictonus,) Relating to 
tincture or dyeing ; coloring. Ure. 

TINCT'URB (fingkt'ytir, 24, 82), n. [L. tinctura ; 
It. ^ Sp. tintura ; Fr, teinture, — See Tinge.] 

L Color or stain ; shade of color. 

"When the wool has taken the whole tmefure, and drunk in 
as much of the dye os it can receive. Bryam. 

2. A slight taste superadded to another taste 
a flavor ; as, “ A thxcture of lemon in food.” 

A new cask will long preserve the tincture of the liquor 
with which it is first impregnated. Tram, of Morace. 

3. Influencing quality superadded to any 
thing ; impression ; stamp. 

All manners take a tmsture from our own. Pope, 

4. {Med.) A solution, particularly a solution 
in rectified or pi oof spirit, of the active princi- 
ple of a substance, generally vegetable, some- 

"inline or nnixu^; — so called from its al- 
u - *,( rtu nioi t or less colored. Dimglison. 

6, {Her.) The color of any thing in coat- 
armor, including the two metals or and argerd, 
or gold and silver, e-ndfurs. Ogilvie. 

Jllcoholic tincture, a tincture i^n which alcohol is the 
solvent employed. — ftmmoniated tincture, a tincture 
in which ammonia is used in conjunction with alco- 
hol. — Ethereal tincture, a tincture in which sulphuric 
ether is employed as a solvent. — Compound txncburt, 
a tincture in which two- or more substances are sub^ 
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mitted to the action of the solvent. — Simple tincture, 
a tincture in which only one substance is submitted 
to the action of the solvent. Tomlinson, 

TlNCT'yftE (tingkt'yur), v, a, [t. TINOTUKED ; 
pp. TIXCTURING, TINCTURED.] 

1. ^ To imbue or impregnate with some color ; 
to give a hue or complexion to ; to tinge. 

A little black paint will tincture and spoil twenty gay 
colors. IVatts. 

2. To imbue with some taste superadded to 
another taste ; to flavor. 

3. To imbue, as the mind; to cause to imbibe 
or receive some quality. 

Early were our minds tinctured with a distinguishing sense 
of good and evil. Atierburt/. 

Melancholy fancy tiiictured with religious fears. Scott, 

t TIND, V, a. [Goth, tand^n ; A. S, fendan ; 
Dan. tcende ; Sw, tu7ida,'\ To kindle ; to set on 
fire ; to light ; to tine. Bp, Sa^iderson, 

TIN'DAL, n. A boatswain’s mate ; a marine : — 
an attendant on an army. [India.] Sif?i?fzo9ids, 

TXN’D^H, n, [A. S. tynder, tyndre, tender ; tynan^ 
to kindle.] An inflammable substance used to 
catch fire or to he ignited by sparks. 

Oerman tinder. See AMADOU. Sintmonds, 

TIN'D^R— BOX, n, A box for tinder. Atterbury, 

TlN'DJglR— LIKE, a. Like tinder; easy to take 
file ; inflammable ; very combustible. Shah, 

t TINE, V. a, [A. S. tynan^ teonan.’] To kindle ; 
to set on fire ; to light, as combustible mateiial. 

The priest with holy hands was seen to tine 

The cloven wood, and pour the ruddy wine. Dryden. 

t TINE, V, n. To rage ; to smart. Spenser. 

TINE, V. a. [A. S. tynan,^ To hedge in ; to en- 
close ; to close. [Local, Eng.] Brockett. 

TINE, n. [A. S. ilndaSt the teeth of harrows.] 
One of the spikes, teeth, or prongs, usually 
made of iron, of harrows, forks, &c. Mortimer. 

f tINE, n. [A. S. tintergi imtreq.1 Torment; tor- 
ture; trouble; distress. ** 'Wailful 

n, [L. tinea, a gnawing worm.] 

1. ‘ (JSnt.) A genus of small lepidopterous in- 

sects, one species of which (Ti?ieavestianeUd) 
is the clothes moth. Harris, 

2. {3Ted.) Scald-head. Dunglison, 

TiNED (tind), a. Having a tine or tines. Holland, 

tTiNE'MAN, or TIEN'MAN, n. {Old Forest 
Law.) A petty officer of the forest who had the 
care of vei t and venison by night, and performed 
other servile duties. Burrill, 

t Tl’N^T, n. [A. S. tynan, to close.] Brushwood 
and thorns for fencing and hedging. Burrill, 

tIn'-P5Tl, n, [Eng. tin and L. folium, a leaf.] 
Tin reduced to a thm leaf. Vre, 

tIng, V. n. To tinkle, [r.] Cotgrave, 

TING, n, A sharp sound, as of a bell. Sherwood. 

T/JTG, n. The room in a Chinese temple contain- 
ing the idol. Ed. Ency, 

TIN^E (tinj), v, a, [Gr. riyyto ; L. tingo ; It. 
gnere ; Sp. tener ; Fr. teindre. — Ger. tUncheft, to 
whitewash.] p. tinged ; pp. tingeing, 

TINGED.] 

1. To imprecate with a color ; to imbue with 
a color ; to stain ; to tincture ; to dye. 

Their flesh, moreover, is red as it were tinged with saffron, 
and so is their wool after the same manner. Hohnshsd, 

2. To give a tang or taste to. C. Richardson, 

3. To give a certain quality to ; to imbue. 

His virtues, as well as imperffections, are tinged by a certain 

extravagance which makes them particularly his. Addison, 

Syn. — See OoitOR. 

TIN^E, n. 1. A color or a shade of color; a 
stain ; a tint ; a dye ; a tincture. 

It gives boldness and grandeur to plains and fens, tinge 
and coloring to clays and fallows. Palsy. 

2. A superadded taste, quality, or substance ; 
a flavor. 

TIn'^-JSNT, a. [L. Ungo, tingms, to tinge.] 
Having the power to tinge, [r.] 

As fbr the white part, it appears much less enriched with 
the tKogeni property. Boyle. 

TiN'— GLA ss, n, A name of bismuth. Tire, 

riN'GLB (ting'gl), t?. n, [L. tinnio^ It* tintin- 


nire; Fr, tinter. Dut, ti 7 itel^.-^W. tincian.] 

[t. TINGLED ; pp. TINGLING, TINGLED,] 

1. To feel a tremulous, jarring sensation in 
the ears, like that caused by the ringing of met- 
al when struck ; to tinkle. 

I will do a thing in Israel at which both the ears of eveiy 
one that heorcth it shall ttngle. 1 SCini. ui. 11. 

2. To have a sharp, thrilling sensation, as if 
pricked with the points of needles. 

And now, *t is even too true, I feel a pneking, 

A • -I n • -* s • .1 ^ 1, i!i< : BexiuifFU 

1 . ' > '’-olr [ii ii'o* : -.Ml-".' ..1. mil TickelL 

TIn'GLE, n. A tingling ; a tinkle. Armstrong, 

TIn’GLTNG (tIng'gUng), n, 1. A tremulous, jar- 
ring sensation in the ears, like that caused by 
the ringing of metals when struck. 

Ten times at least, in the Ob-oi'-rV*’ f •'d Er-r. Jc ‘he e^nr 
word duallv used for cymb" -m * i it*-’! - 'o t, > •. 

the same whereby God wo i jl f . 17 . ■. / »> 

ears. rtiUt. 

2. A sharp, thrilling sensation. Shak, 

TINK (tingk, 82), 1 ?. n, [But. tintelen. — ^W. tm~ 
dan, — See Tingle.] [i. linked;^, tink- 
ING, TINNED.] To make a sharp, shrill noise ; 
to tinkle. Chaucer. 

TInk, n. A tinkle ; tingle. Roget. 

TINK'^IR (tingk'§r, 82), 71. [‘* From tink, because 
their way of proclaiming their trade is to beat a 
kettle, or because in their work they make a tink- 
Img noise.” Johnson^ A mender of old brass 
or metal ware ; a solderer and mender of old 
pots, pans, kettles, &c. Shak, 

tInk'JJR, V, a. [i. tinkered; pp, tinkering, 
TINKERED.] To mend, as old vessels of brass, 
or metal ware. Ash. 

TlNK'^lR, *». n. To do the work of a tinker ; to 
mend old brass or metal ware. 

TINK'ER-Ing, n. The employment or work of a 
tinker. Ash. 

TIN'K?R-LY, a. Like a tinker, [r.] HickeHngiU. 

TIN'KLE (ting'kl), v, n, [The same word as 
tingle, by the change of g into k, Richardson,^ 
[Z. tinkled ; pp, TINKLING, TINKLED.] 

1. To emit the sound of small bells when 
rung; to make sharp, short, quick sounds, like 
metal when struck ; to clink ; to jingle. 

The sprightly horse 

Moves to the music of his txnkhng bells. Bodtdey. 

Though. I speak with the tongues of men and of angels, 
and have not charity, 1 am become as sounding brass, or a 
tinJiling cymbal. 1 C’or. xiU. 1. 

2. To feel a tremulous, jarring sensation in 
the ears, like that caused by the ringing of 
metal when struck ; to tremble ; to tingle. 

A sudden horror seized his giddy head; 

And his ears and the color fled. Brtiden, 

TfN'KLE (tlng'kl), a. To cause to make 
slight, sharp, short sounds, like metal when 
struck; to cause to clink or jingle. 

I A small bell in Ms hand which he tmkUih. Roy. 

TiN'KLE (ting'kl), n, A quick, sharp noise, as 
of a small bell ; clink. Beau, ^ FI. 

tINK'L^IR (tingk’ler), n. One who’ mends metal 
ware ; tinker, [^orth of Eng.] Brockett. 
tInK’LING (ttngk'ljng), p. a. Emitting slight, 
sharp, short sounds, as that made by metal. 

TlNK'LING Ctlngk^ing), n. The act of emitting 
a sound like that produced by ringing a small 
bell or by striking on metal ; a tinkle. Udal, 

Metallic tinkling-, (Med.) a particular noise heard by 
the stethoscope when applied to the chest, like the 
sound of the keys of a musical snutf-hox ; — a pathog- 
nomonic symptom of a communication between the 
bronchia and the cavity of the chest. Dunglison, 

TiN — LlCl-tJOR (-llk-ur), n. A solution used by 
dyers, prepared by ’digesting tin filings in hy- 
drochloric and nitric acids, and adding a small 
quantity of common salt. Simmonds, 

TIN'M AN, n, ; pi. TINMEN. A manufacturer of 
tin, or of tinned iron ; a dealer in tin. Frior, 
TIn'— MOR-DANT, n. A name applied to several 
preparations of tin used as mordants in dyeing 
and!^ calico-printing, composing salts of the pro- 
toxide and of the peroxide, and naixtures of the 
salts of both oxides. FameU, 

TINNED (tind), p, a. Covered with tin. 
t TlN'N?N, a. Made of rin ; fin. Sylvester, 

TIn'NER, w. One who works in tin or in a tin 
mine. Bacon. 


TIN'NJ-jSNT, a, [L. tinnio, tin7iiens, to tinkle.] 
Emitting a clear sound, [r.] Todd. 

TIN'NJNG, n. Act of covering with tin. Francis, 
TIN ’NY, a. Pertaining to, or having, tin. Drayton. 

t tIn'-P&N-NY, n. [A, S. tyn, ten, tin, ten, 
and penig, a penny.] {Saxon Law.) A custom- 
ary tribute paid to the tithing-man to support 
the trouble and charge of his oliice. Bm-rill. 

tIn'— PLATE, n, A thin sheet of iron covered 
on both sides ^vith tin ; %vhite iron, Vre. 

TIN’~PY-RI’TE§, n. {Mm.) An opaque, brittle 
mineral, of metallic lustre and vai ions colors, 
commonly massive, granular, and disseminated, 
and consisting of sulphur, tin, copper, and iron ; 
— called also statinine, and, from its frequently 
resembling bell-metal, hell metal ore. Dana. 

TIN’SjpL, n [Fr. etincelle (L. scintilla), a spark.] 

1. A kind of shining cloth, — particularly a 

stuff or silk inwrought with silver, or glittering 
spangles of silver. Shak, 

Goodly apparel of tinsel^ cloth of gold, and velvet. Strype. 

2. Anything sparkling or glittering, — par- 
ticularly any thing merely sparkling or glitter- 
ing, showy or specious; any thing shirmg with 
false lustie, or showy and of little value. 

Q 1. Jl — 1 

II - I 10 r e ’i./j-', *i» !' . « • reu.iid' Cowper, 

3. A kind of shining metallic plate. Simmonds. 
TIN’S?L, a. Specious ; showy ; plausible ; su- 
perficial. “ Tinsel affections.” Beau, FI. 

Nothing can be T«ore contemptible than that ttv^l pplen- 
dor of language ii'cli booie -wniurs coniinualiy aflucc. liloir. 

TlN^S^L, V, a, ft. TINSELLED ; pp. TINSELLING, 
TINSELLED.] To dccorate as w'ith tinsel; to 
adorn with something gaudy, but of little value. 

The glare of puerile declamation that tinsels over the trite 
essays m the other. Warlno ton. 

TIN’SMITH, n, A worker in tin. Simtnonds. 
TIN' STONE, n. {Min.) The ore of tin. Dana. 
tIn'— ST t^FP, 7%. {Mming.) Tin ore ; oxide of 

tin. Ansted. 

TInt, n, [L. tingo, tmetm, to tinge ; It. Sp. 
tinta ; Fr, teinte.) 

1. A tinge ; a color ; a dye ; a slight coloring 
distinct from the principal color ; a shade. 

What bright enamel, and what various dies! 

What lively tints delight our wondering eyes I SomervUZe, 

2. {Pamt.) Any degree of intensity and 

strength of color in a pigment, which is modi- 
fied in oil colors by the addition of a white pig- 
ment, and, in water colors, by the addition of 
water in various quantities. FairhoU. 

Tint, then. Is any unbroken state of any color varying 
between the intensity of its parent color and the purity of 
white. J. B, Pyne. 

TINT, V. a. p. TINTED ; tinting, tinted,] 
To tinge ; to color slightly. Seward. 

+ tIN-TA-MAR', n. (Tr. tvivtamarre.'] An obstrep- 
erous dr disagreeable noise ; a hubbub. Cotton. 
TiN'TER-NfiLL, n. An old dance. Halliwell, 
TlN-TlN-NAB-y-LA^TION, n. A tinkling, as of 
bells, [r.] E. a. Foe. 

TlN-TJN-NAB'y-LOfjS, ? tintinnabulum, 

tIN-TIN-NAB'U-LA-RY, 5 a bell.] Relating to a 
bell; sounding. Colman. De Qmncey. 

n. [L., from Unnio, to 
jingle,] A bell’. Wm. Smith. 

Beating alternately in measured rime 
The clockwork ttntxnnsdmhm. of rhyme, Cowper. 

TIN'TO, n. [Sp. titito, noting deep-colored wine.] 
A red Madeira wine wanting the high aroma of 
the white sorts, and, when old, resembling taw- 
ny port. Simmonds. 

tInT — t66l, n. A kind of graver, having its 
point of different degrees of width, to cut lines 
in copper or wood of certain breadths. FairhoU. 

tTn^-wAre, n. A term popularly applied to 
utensils made of tinned iron. l^aterman. 

TIn’-WORM (-warm), n. A kind of insect. Bailey. 

tFny pl^no, S. W. P. J. E. F. Ja. K. Sm. Wr . ; ttn^ 
rke,Wb.'] ’, a. [From Lye. — See Trine.] 

Little; small ; puny. ‘‘A little, tiny boy.” Shak, 

Tip, n, [But. ^ Ban. tip ; Sw. — See Top.] 

1. Top ; end ; point ; extremity- 

They touch the beard with the tip of their tongue. Bacon. 
Where the rainbow in the horizon 
Doth pitch her tips. Browne, 
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2. One part of tlie play at ninepins. Dryden, 

3. A fee ; a douceur. [Local.] Clarke, 

Tip, U. a, TIPPED ; TIPPING-, TIPPED.] 

1. To cover tlie top or end of j to top. 

We ’ll tvp thy horns with gold. AVioft. 

2. To strike lightly ; to tap. 

A third rogue ttp& me by the elbow. StcifU 

3. To incline upon the end; to cant; — fre- 

quentW followed by up. Halloway. 

4. To give, as a donation ; to hand ; as, “ To 
tip one a shilling.” [Cant or local.] HalliweU. 

To tip the winki to give a wink as a sign. Dryden, 
— To tip over, to turn the tip or top over ; to turn 
completely over. Dickens, — To tip up, to raise up 
one end of. — To tip off, to pour out, as liquor, by turn- 
ing up the top or edge of the vessel. C. Richardson, 

Tip, V, n, 1. To fall or drop off ; to die ; — with 
q^. [Vulgar.] Todd. 

2. To lean ; to incline. 

To Up over, to turn so as To have the top underneath. 

TIP'—OAT, n, A boy’s game. Halliioell, 

TiP^PjpT, n, [A. S. t<i^ppoty tippet. — Icel. typpi, 
the summit of a thing, “ the tippet being worn 
on the shoulders.” Bosworth. — “ Tippet takes 
its name from Thibet, where valuable furs are 
produced.” TaU)Ot.'\ 

1. Along, narrow garment of cloth or fur worn 
about the neck, U‘'ii.iUy by females. 

Their long tippets, their priest caps. Bale. 

2. One length of twisted hair or gut in a fish- 
ing line. [Scotland.] Jamieson, 

3. A handful of straw bound together at one 
end and used in thatching. [Scot.] Jamieson. 

To turn tippet, to make a complete change. 

You must turn tippet. 

And suddenly, and truly, and discreetly. Beau. ^ FI. 

tIp'PJNG?, n, pi. Tops for ornaments, Simmonds. 

TiP^PLE (tip'pl), V. n. [Dim. of tip. Richardson.'] 
[a. TIPPLED ; pp, TIPPLING, TIPPLED-] To take 
strong drink frequently or continuedly ; to dnnk 
spirituous liquor habitually or to excess. 

They had tippled well of the wine. Eatckluyt. 

TIP'PLE, V. a. 1. To drink, as strong liquor, fre- 
quently, in luxury or excess, 


Thoughtful of drink, and eager m a dream, 
Ttppt^ imaginary pots of ole. 


Phthpa. 

Loudon. 


2. To make or turn over, as hay. 

TIp'PLB (tip'pl), n. Drink ; liquor. L* Estrange. 

Tip 'PLED (txp'pld), a. Tipsy ; drunk. Lryden. 

TiP'PL^lR, n. One who tipples *, a toper ; r sot. 

T tpplers , . . and ottier such dissolute people, Sarmar. 

TiP^PLlNG, n. The act of one who tipples. Ash. 

TiP'PLJNG— HOUSE, n. A public drinking-house. 

Vagabonds . . . who lurked in iit^ling~kou8ea. Camden. 

TIP'Sl-LT, ad. In a tipsy manner. F. Butler. 

tIp'STAff, n. 1. {Law.) In English practice, a 
ministerial officer w'ho attends the judges while 
sitting in court, and at their chambers, and is 
particularly charged with the custody of prison- 
ers, or persons committed to prison ; — so called 
from the staff he carries, which is painted or 
ornamented at the extremity, or, according to 
Cowell, tipt with silver : — in the United States, 
an officer whose duty it is to wait on the court 
and serve its process. Burrill. Bouvier. 

2. The staff carried by the officer. Bacon. 

tIp'SY, a. Drunk; fuddled; intoxicated. Shaki 

TIP'TOE, n. The end of the toe. 

Where the fond ape, himself upreaiing high. 

Upon, his tiptoes stalketh stately by. Spenser. 

To be, or to stand, tiptoe, on tiptoe, or a-Hptoe, to be 
in a state of high expectation. Jocund day stands 
tiptoe on the misty mountains' tops.’' Shak. 

TIp'-T6P, n. The very top or summit ; the high- 
est or utmost degree. C. Richardson. 

tIp^— T5p, a. The highest; denoting the utmost 
degree, excellence, or perfection. [Colloquial.] 

Ifypu love operas, there will be the most splen^din Italy, 
fbur tip-top voices, a new theatre. Gray. 

Had T come a ffew minutes sooner. I might have heard Gee 
Ho, Dobbin, sung- in a tfp-top manner. Goldsmith, 

TIP ' tJ-LE, n. [L. tippula, the water-spider.] 
{Ent.) A genus of dipterous insects having the 
body and legs long and slender ; daddy-long- 
legs ; crane-fiy. Baird, \ 


TlP'y-LA-HY, a. Relating to insects of the genus 
Tipuld, or ‘crane-flies. Wright. 

Tl-RADE' [te-rhd', Sm, ; te-rad', R.Wh], n. [Fr., 
from iirer (L. traho), to draw.] A long strain 
of invective or censure ; a strain or series of vi- 
olent declamation. Qu, Rev. 

TIRAILLEUR (te-ri'}l-yur'), n, [Fr.] A French 
skirmishing soldier, often put in front of the 
line, to annoy the enemy. Smart, 

TIRE, n. [A. S. tier. — See Tier.] 

1. A rank ; a row ; a tier- ^ Arbuth7iot. 

2. Furniture ; apparatus : — attire. 

They show their whole e of leaves, then flowers. Woodward. 

3. [From attire or tiara.] A head-dress. 

On her head she wore a tire of gold. Spenser. 

4. The iron hoop or band which binds the 

fellies of a wheel closely together. Perry. 

TiRE, V. a. [A. S. teorian, ateorian, atorian. 
aiianan, geteorian, to fail ; Dut. taren, to con- 
sume ; Frs. tera ; Ger. zehren ; Dan. feere ; Sw. 
tora. — Gr. to wear out, to distress ; L. 

tero.] \i. TIRED ; pp. tiring, tired.] To fa- 
tigue ; to make weary ; to weary , to wear out 
with labor ; to jade ; — sometimes with out. 

Tired With toil, all hopes of safety past. Dryden. 

Tired out, at length a spreading stream he spied. TtekeU. 

Syn, — See Weary. 

t TIRE, V. a. To attire ; to dress. 2 Kings ix. 30. 

Women Hre themselves wlrii gold and silk. TyndaU. 

TIRE, V. n. To become, weary or fatigued ; to 
fail with weariness or protracted exertion. 

A merry heart goes all the day? 

Your sad Urea in a xuile-a. Shak. 

f TIRE, V, n. [From A. S. teran, to tear, to lacer- 
ate, to bite. Richardson. — From Fr. tirer (L. 
traho), to draw. iVares.] 

1. To pull at and tear, as a hawk does food ; 
to feed or prey upon ; — commonly with on. 

Shak. 


And like an emptv eae’e, 
■ “ * * lido" 


iT/re on the fle».h of me and of m> '•on. 

Yo vui^-nres among men, 

'I • u> i‘ K -e. " • O'* generous spirits. Beau, fy FI. 

2. To be eagerly engaged. 

To think when thou shalt be disodged by her 

Whom now thou iirest on. Shak. 

TiEED (tlrd), p. a. Fatigued ; weary ; exhausted. 

TlRED'N^lSS (tird'nes), n. The state of being 
tired ; weariness ; exhaustion. Hakewill. 

t TIRE'LING, a. Tired ; wearied ; worn out. 

Whiles like a tirelingjade he lags half way. Bp. HaU. 

t TiRE'M^lNT, n. Attire ; dress. Brande. 

tIRE'-SMIth, n. One who makes tires and 
iron-work for coaches, &o. H, B. Com. 

TIRE'SQMB (tir'syra), a. Causing weariness, fa- 
tigue, or tediousness ; wearisome ; tedious. 

Inculcating precept upon precept will prove Uretome to 
the reader. Addison, 

Syn. _ See Troublesome. 

TIRE'SQME-LY, ad. In a tiresome manner; wea- 
risomely ; tediously* Month. Rev. 

TIRE'SQMB-NESS, n. The quality of being tire- 
some; wearisomeness; temousness. Johnson. 

TIRE'— WOM-AN (-wfim-), n. 1. A milliner. 

2. A dresser in a theatre. Simmonds, 

TIR'JNG — HO'fi^SE, ) The dressing-room of a 

TiR'lNG-R66M, > theatre. Shak. 

tI'RO, n. [L.] 1, A soldier. Wm. Smith. 

2. A beginner ; a novice ; a tyro, Ainswot'th. 

TI-RO'NJ-AN, a. [2Vra, the fireedman, pupil, and 
amanuensis of Cicero.] Designatingwo^es, which 
were the short-hand of the Romans. Brande. 

tIr'RA-LIr'RA, n. [Fr. tire-lire.'] A fanciful 
combination of sounds intended to imitate the 
note of the lark. Shak. Tennyson. 

t TlR'RlT, n. Terror ; — a fanciful word, perhaps 
corrupted from terror. Nares. ** In these Ur- 
Tits and frights.” Johnson. 

TlR'WlT, w. (OmiYA) The pewit. Ainsworth. 

*tI^. It is i — often so contracted in poetry. Shak, 

tI^'ic, n. Consumption ; phthisis. — See Phthi- 
sis. Johnson. 

tI§'][-C AL, a. Phthisical ; consumptive. Johnson. 

Tl§'lOK-y, a. Consumptive ; phthisical. Scott. 


Ti^'Rf, n. [Heb. from a root which de. 

notes to beghi.] The first month of the Hebrew 
civil year, and the seventh of the ecclesiastical 
year, being a part of September and of October, 
and in which occurred the Festival of Atone- 
ment, and that of Tabernacles. Kitto. 

TiSS'UE (tish'i^) r^tlsh'y, 5. W. P. Ja. Wr. ; tls'- 
su, R. C.], n. [Fr. tissu, from L. texo, to w eave.] 

*1, Any woven stuff, — particulaily cloth in- 
terwoven with gold or silver or figured colors. 

A robe of <w.s«e, stiff with golden wire. Drtiden, 

Rich tisswe furred with lamb-skins. Sidney. 

2. (Anat.) Membranous organization of 

parts ; texture ; structure. “ The cellular tis- 
sue ” ,* ** The areolar tissue.** JOunglison. 

3. {Bot.) The solid parts of plants existing 
in the form of membranes or filaments, ar- 
ranged so as to surround cavities, or form the 
walls of tubes in which the fluids are contained ; 
the substance of which all the elementary or- 
gans of plants are constructed. Gray. Liiidley. 

4. A connected series ; a combination. ” A 

tissue of epigrams.*” Addison, 

TlsS'UE (tish'u), V. a. \i. tissued ; pp. tissu- 
ing,' tissued’.] To form into a tissue ; to in- 
terweave ; to variegate. 

Cloth of gold tissued upon blue. Bacon. 

tIss'UE— PA'PER, n. A very thin, unsized pa- 
per,’for wrapping and packing. Simmonds, 

tIt, n. 1. A small horse. Denham. 

2. A woman ; — in contempt. 

A vast virago or an ugly Ut. Burton. 

3. A titmouse, or tomtit. Johnson. 

Tit for tat, exact retaliation j a fair equivalent. 

If she praise Phsedria’s person. 

Praise you the girls’; so give her fit for tat. Colman. 

Tf'TAN, n. [L., from Gr. Tirdv.] 

1. {Myth.) A name given to any one of the 

six sons and six daughters of Uranus and Geea. 
After having been hurled from heaven into 
nether darkness by Jupiter, they were assisted 
in their struggle with him by the hundred- 
handed giants. W. Smith. 

2. The sun ; Sol. Shak. 

The warmth of Titan*8 Are. Fairfax, 

TIT'A-NATE, n. {Chem.) A salt composed of 
of titanic acid and a base. Miller. 

Tl-TA'Nl-AN, a. [Gr. Tirdviog.] 

1. Relating to, or resembling, a Titan, or the 

Titans ; Titanic ; gigantic. Bryant. 

2. Relating to titanium. Tire, 

TI-TAN'IC, a. [Gr. Tiravt^df.] 

1. Relating to, or resembling, the Titans; 

Titanian ; gigantic. Liddell ^ Scott. 

2. Pertaining to the sun. [r.] 'Blount. 

3. {Chem.) Noting an acid composed of one 

equivalent of titanium and two equivalents of 
oxygen. Miller. 

tI-TA-NIf-^R-OC’S, a. [Eng. titanium and L. 
faro, to bear.] Containing titanium. Dana. 

TI'TAN-ITE, n. {Mm.) The bro^vn or black va- 
riety of sphene ; — so called from its containing 
titanic acid. — See Sphene. Dana. 

TI-TA-NIT'JC, a. Relating to titanium. Brande. 

TI-TA'Nl-tJM, n. A metal existing, when ob- 
tained pure, in the state of a dark-green, 
heavy, amorphous powder, appearing, under 
the microscope, as a cemented mass, having 
the color and lustre of iron, and burning with 
great splendor when heated in air or in oxy- 

f en. It forms numerous compounds with other 
odies. Graham. 

TIt'bIt, n. A nice bit ; a tidbit. Arhuthnot. 
t tIth, a. Tight; tense. Beau. ^ FI. 

TITH'A-BLE, a. That may be tithed ; subject to 
the payment of tithes. Swift. 

TITHE (titft), n. [A. S, teotha, a tenth.] 

1. A tenth part ; a tenth. Shak. 

Nine tithes of tfmea 

Face-flattereiv and backbiters are the same, Tennywn. 
2. {Eccl. Law.) The tenth part of the prod- 
uce of the land, which, in England and other 
Christian countries, was anciently set apart for 
the endowment of the church. Brande, 

** By the Mosaical law, the Levites, by whom 
the public worship of the Jewish state was performed, 
were supported, not as the other tribes, by the allot- 
ment of a certain district of Canaan, but by the 
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appointment of clivers cities in various parts of the 
country for their abode, and the payment of tvLkes 
tiom tlie whole community. »» Btajide, 

3. A small part of any thing. Bacon. 

Medial or mixed tithe^ such as does not arise imme- 
diately from the ground, but from tilings nourished by 
the ground ; as calves, lambs, chickens, rnilk, &.c. — - 
Personal tithe, such as arises by the mdustiy of man, 
being the tenth part ot the clear gain after chaiges 
deducted. — Pradud tithe, such as arises immediately 
from the ground , as gram, wood, fruits, &c, BurrtlL 

JS^ “ Another division of tithes is into great and 
smaU, ox parsonage and vicarage tUJies. Of these, tJie 
former are chiefly corn, hay, and wood ; the latter are 
prtBdial tithes of other kinds, together with ynued and 
personal tithes. The great tithes belong to the rector, 
whereas only the small tithes are due to the vicar.’* 
Brands. 

TITHE, t7. a. [A. S. teothian.'] [z. tithed; pp. 
TITHING, TITHED.] To tax to the amount of 
the tenth part ; to take the tenth part of ; to 
levy a tithe of. “ Ye tithe mint.** Luke xi. 42, 

Military spoil and the prey gotten in war is also tithable, 
for Abraham tithed it to Melcnizedek. 

TITHE, 13. n. To pay tithes, [r.] Tusser. 

TITHE— BOOK (-bufc), n. A book containing an 
account of tithes. Tol^. 

TlTHE^— COLi-LECT'OE, n, A collector or receiv- 
er of tithes ; a tithe-gatherer. Simmonds. 

TiTHE'-COM-MlS'SION-?R, n. One of a board 
of commissioners appointed by government to 
arrange propositions for commuting, or com- 
pounding for, tithes. [England.] Simmonds. 

TITHE'-FLEECE, n. A tithe of wool. Toller. 

TITHE'— FREE, a. Exempt from the payment of 
tithes. ^ort. 

TITHE'— GATH-^R-^R, n. One who collects 
tithes ; a tithe-collector. Ash. 

TITHE'— ORE, n. The tithe of a mine. Toller. 

TITH'JpR, n. One who gathers tithes. Milton. 

TlTH'lNG, n. [A. S. teothing, teothung.l 

1. The act of levying tithes. Udal. 

2. A tenth part ; a tithe. Tusser. 

3. (^Sax. Law.) A territorial division, the 
origin of which is generally attributed to Alfred, 
containing the number or company of ten free- 
holders with their families, who all dwelt to- 
gether, and were sureties, or free-pledges, to 
the king for the good behavior of each other ; 
— called also a decennary or frihorg. Burrill. 

TITH'TNG-MAn, n. 1. (Saa?. Law.) The head or 
chief of a tithing ; one of the ten freeholders 
who composed the tithing, and appointed to pre- 
side over the other nine, Butrill. 

2. {Law^ An under constable. WilUock. 

3. A parish officer who preserves order at 
public worship, and enforces the observance of 
the Sabbath. [New Eng., U, S.] Laws of Mass. 

TfTH'Y-MAL, n. [Gr. rtdOpaXog, — probably from 
Obpogl from some likeness to the plant dOpog 
(thyme, a wart), or to a wart. LiddeU Scott. — 
L. tithymalus.j (^Bot.) A plant of the genus 
Buphorhia. Sherwood. 

TIT'IL-LATB, V. a. [L. titillo, tUillatus ; It. titiU 
lare ; Sp. tiUlar ; Fr. titiller.‘\ [z. titillated ; 
pp. titillating, titillated.] To tickle. 

The pungent grains of titillating dust. Pope. 

TlT*iL-LAT-JNG, p. a. Tickling. Somerville. 

TlT-JL-LA'TIpN, n. [L. titillatio ; It. titlUor- 
zione ; Sp. titilacwn ; Fr. titillation.'] 

1. The act of titillating ; a tickling. Bacon. 

2. The state of being titillated or tickled ; 
any slight or petty pleasure. 

TitiUaiions th&t reach no higher than the senses. GUmvilL 

TlT'(L-liA-TlVB, a. That titillates or tends to 
titillate or tickle ; tickling. [».] Chesterfield. 

TIt'LARK, n. {Omith.) A bird of the genus 
Anthus, particularly Anthm pratensis,^ the 
common titlark ; pipit ; — called also titling, 
meadow-pipU, and moss-cheeper. Tarr^U 

Ti'TLE (ti'tl), n. [L. titutus'. It. Molo\ Sp. 
titulo ; Fr- titre.'\ 

1. An inscription over, or at the beginning 
of, something, serving as a name by which the 
thing is known ; as, “ The title of a book.” 

2. A name ; an appellation* 


The ranking of things into species, which is nothing but 
sorting them under several Mies. Iktcke, 

3. An appellation of honor or dignity, as 
baron, count, marquis, esquire, colonel, &c. 

Than a successive tit/c. Ions and dark. 

Drawn tiom the mouldy lulls ot Noah’s ark. Dniden. 
The Constitution of the T' i ^ , di ; \ ' 

the United States of any tit • «■ ■. i; . 

The Oi lentals, it is observed, are exceedingly fond of titles, 
''•’TiVe o* ''<**'•’<‘0 "ftcr a pompous 

I - I. I - . • I the titles oi 

• ■ fi.i . c, i’-., • Nj:- C f I'L .oi ” and “Rose 

ot Delight.” Land. Ency. 

4. The particular division of a subject, as a 

law, a book, and the like. Bouxier. 

5. That which gives a right or claim to own- 
ership ; that by 'which the owner of lands, or of 
personal property, has the just possession of his 
property ; the instrument or document by which 
a right to something is proved. 

Toeonvr’'? 5rrl’f-r*i to *' o 

property ’a • -,i, cjo i *» " , l,.i: 'j ; i ■ I, 

tliere are exceptions. Jionciei. 

6. {^Church of Eng.) Any one of the qualifi- 

cations, seven in number, which it is oidained 
a person shall possess before he is admitted to 
sacred orders. Eden. 

7. Anciently, a church to which a priest was 
ordained, and where he was to reside. Crahh, 

Syn. — See Name. 

Ti'TLE (ti'tl), V. a. [z. titled ; pp. titling, 
titled.] To entitle ; to name ; to call. MtUon. 

Tl'TLED (tx'tld), a. Ha'ring a title. Fawkes. 

Tl'TLE-DEED, n. {Law^ A written e-ridence of 
ownership of lands. Bwrill 

Tl'TLE-LEAP,w. Title-page. Shak. 

TI'TLE-Li&SS, a. Without a title: — without a 
name or appellation. Chaucer. 

TI'TLE— PA^E, n. The page containing the title 
of a book. Bp, Taylor. 

tIt'L^R, n. A conical mass of refined sugar, a 
little larger than the ordinary loaf. Simmonds. 

TiT'LING, n. 1. {Ornith.) A titlark. Eng. Cijc. 

2. {/<?A.) A name formerly given in tlie cus- 
toms to stockfish. ' Simmonds. 

tIt'Mc 5^SE, n. ; pi. TITMICE. {Omith.) An ac- 
tive little perching bird, of the family Paridcei 
— called also, from its diminutive size, tit and 
tomtit. Baird. 

TlT'TJglR, v. [From the sound. Johnson."\ [i. 
TITTERED; pp. TITTERING, TITTERED.] To 
laugh with restraint; to laugh without much 
noise ; to giggle ; to utter or emit a tremulous, 
low laugh. 

Thus Sal, with tears in either eye, 

'While victor Ned sat tittering by. SkeTistone. 

tIt'T®R, V. n. To ride on each end of a bal- 
anced plank or timber, as children do for 
amusement ; to see-saw. — See Teeter. Forhy. 

tIt'T^R, n, A restrained laugh. Neiile. 

The leer, the tater, and the grin. Whitehead. 

tIt'TJ^R-Ing, n. Act of one who titters ; sup- 
pressed laughter ; a giggling. 

TiT'TJgR— t5t'T?R, n. The game or play of see- 
saw ; titter. [Local, Eng.J HaUiweU, 

TIT'TLE, n. [Dim. of Ut.l A small particle ; a 
point ; a dot ; jot ; iota ; a bit. Matt, v, 18. 

tIt'TLE-TAT'TLE, n. [Eeduplicadon of tattle.'] 

1. Idle talk ; prattle ; gabble. 

That abominable tittle-tattle. 

The cud eschewed by human cattle. Byron. 

2. An idle talker ; a tattler. Toiler. 

TIt'TLB-TAT'TLE, V. n. To prate idly. Shah. 

TIt'TLE-TAT'TLJNG, n. The act of prating 
idly; tattling; prattling. Sidney, 

txlT'y-BATE, V. n. [L. titiibOy Utubatum:] To 
stumble ; to stagger. Cockeram. 

fTlX-y-BA'TION, n. [L. tiMatio.] The act 
of stumbling ; a staggering. Bailey. 

TIT'U-LAR Ctlt'yy-l 9 r), a. [L. titulus, a super- 
scription ; It. titulare ; Sp. titular ; Fr. Htulaire^ 
Existing only in name or title ; nominal ; hav- 
ing or conferring only the title ; titulary. 

Be ia not a mere toular dei^y. ScotL 


TiT'y-LAR, n. Titulary. Wright. 

TlT-U-LAR'I-Ty, n. The state of being titular, 
or merely nominal, [r.] Browne. 


TIT'U-LAR-Ly, ad. Nominally ; by title or name 
only. * * Mountagu. 

TIT'U-LA-RY, a. Pertaining to, or cnn«’‘«fiTinr i-n^ 
a title or titles. Titulary honors.'* St . ; . 

TiT'y-LA-RY, n. One who has a title or right. 
Neither titularies nor perpetual curates. Ayliffe. 


TlT'-WAR-BL]glR, n. (^Qrnith.) A bird of the 
sub-family PaHnee. Swainson. 


T/T-Y-Rl'MM, 
n.pl. {Or- 
nith.) A 
sub -family 
of dentiros- 
tral birds 
of the or- 
der Passe- 
7'es and 
family Muscicapidm ; becards. 



Tityra inquisitor. 


Gray. 


TIV'IIR, n. Fed ochre, used in some parts of 
England for marking sheep. Wnght. 


TiV'|:R, V. a. To mark, as sheep with tiver or 
red ochie. [Local, Eng.] TFright. 


TlV'Y, ad. With speed ; tantivy, [r.] 

In a bright moonshine, while the winds whistle loud, 

Tii'y, tivy, we mount and we fly. JOryden. 


TME'SJS (me'sis), n. [L., from Gr. rpriaig ; ripvia, 
to cut.] (Rhet.) The separation of the parts 
of a compound word ; as, The Lord ... is 
long-suifering to us-ward” 2 Pet. iii. 9. 

t6, or TO [t6, W. E. Ja. K. Sm. ; tfi, S. ; t(i ortd, 
P. F.]^prep. [M. Goth. du‘, A.S. to ; Frs.^o; 
But. te, tot ; Ger. ztt ; Ir., Gael., 4r I*ol. do, — 
L. ad, the vowel being transposed.] 

1. In the direction of; towards; — noting di- 
rection with or without motion, and opposed to 
from ; as, “ To the north was an open country,” 

The lamp hangs from the ceiling to the floor. Harris. 

She stretched her arms to heaven. Dryden. 

2. Expressing a relation of direction towards 
a place, point, goal, state, or condition, with 
the idea of arrival. 


These figs came from Tnrkey to England. Mams. 
Take you some company, and away to horse, Shak* 
3. In accordance with ; after ; — noting accord, 
adaptation, or agreement. 

Thus they with sacred thought 
Moved on in silence to soft pipes. Milton. 

He to God’s image, she to his, was made. Dryden. 


4b. Expressing a relation of direction with 
the idea of a prescribed boundary, an end, an 
aim, or a purpose ; in respect of ; as regards ; 
regarding; concerning. 


Marks and points out each one of us to slaughter. B.Jo7ison. 
Ingenious to their rum, every age 
Improves the act and instruments of rage. Waller. 
Great numbers were crowded to death. Clarendon, 
I drink to the general joy of the whole table. Shak, 
What is ’t to thee if he neglect thy urn ? Dryden. 


B. Noting addition or possession. 

Wisdom he has, and to his wisdom courage. 

Temper to that, and unto all success. Denham, 

6. Noting nearness, connection, or opposition. 
It rests with me, here, brand to brand, 

Worn as thou art, to Did thee stand. W, Scott, 
She . . . revileth him to his iace. Sttdft. 


7. Noting extent or comprehensiveness, ex- 
cluding all omission or exception. 

Who hate and scorn you to a man. Swift. 

There were to the number of three himdred horse. Bacon, 


8. In comparison 'with; compared with; — 
noting proportion or comparisou. 

Among the ancients, the weight of oil was to that of wine 
as wine to tea. ArhidAiiot, 


9. As far as. 

Some Americans [aborigines], otherwise of quick parts, 
could not count to one thousand, nor had any distinct idea 
of it, though they could reckon very well to twenty, Locke. 

10. Expressing a reference to the extent of 
duration ; until ; till. 

From the beginning of the world to the time that now fs. 

B. Gloucester. 


11. f In the character of ; for ; as. 

I have a king here to my flatterer. Skek, 

To and fro, or to and again, backwards and for- 
wards ; one way and the other. 
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Moving the world of waters to ccnd fro, Addv^* 

Masses oi marble . . . rolled to and agaiji. Woodward* 
To was sometimes omitted after some verbs* 
And now, Octavius, 

Listen po] great things. Shale* 

That this infernal brand that bums me [to] cinders, Massinger* 

t6, or TQ, ad* or prep* A particle employed as 
the usual sign or prefix of the infinitive mood 
of the verb : — also used adverbially, to modify 
a verb ; as, “ To be attended to** 

j8Qr To is used to denote some consequence or 
object, or some relation between the verb to which it 
is prefixed and the preceding verb, adjective, or noun 
by which the verb in the infinitive mood is commonly 
considered by grammarians to be governed, as, “ He 
loves to read^* ; “ He has a desire to learn,’* 

The following verbs admit the infinitive mood after 
them without the sign or particle to: bid^ dare, feel, 
hear, let, make, need, see j as, ** I hear him speaJi ” ; 
“ Let him come” ; “ Bid him kneel*” 

In the following three cases, to is used as a prefix 
to substantives. — To-day, ad, & n* On this day 
this day.— To-night, ad* &. n* On this night : — this 
night. — To-morrow, ad* So n. On the morrow : — 
the morrow. 

j 8^ This little word or particle to, when prefixed 
to the infinitive mood, is variously explained and 
treated of by different lexicographers and gramma- 
rians. Some call it an adverb, some a preposition, 
some a sign of the infinitive, and some considoi it as 
forming a part of the verb. 

Johnson and various other lexicographers call it an 
adverb ; and Johnson defines it thus : “ A particle 
coining between two verbs, and noting the second as 
the object of the fiist.” . . . * t 

“Although the infinitive mood with its sign [tol 
is probably the verb used like a noun, and governed 
by the preposition to, the mood and its sign are 
usually parsed as one expression constituting the 
infinitive,” Jffunter* 

“ The preposition to governs the infinitive mood, 
and commonly connects it to a finite verb , as, ‘ I de- 
sire to learn.’ ” Qoold Brown* 

Anciently to was often omitted where we should 
now insert it as a sign of the infinitive. 

Being mechanical, you ought not [to] walk 
Upon a laboring day without the sign, 

Of your profession. SnaJi\ 

To had sometimes an augmentative sense when 
prefixed, as be has since had. Thus, instead of all 
^e-torne or all ie-pmehed, they said all to-torne and 
all to-pinched. Jill was generally prefixed, but some- 
times omitted. — See ALii-TO. 


Then let them all encircle him about, , 
And faiiy-hke to-pinch the unclean knight. 


Shak. 


Syn.— See Unto 

TOAD(t5d),w. [A. S.tade, tadie, iadige; Dan, 
t'udse* — Perhaps from the Dan. verb iude, to 
grumble. Bosworth*'] {Zool) A batrachian ani- 
mal of the genus Btifo, having an inflated body, 
a warty skin, and jaws without teeth. Baird* 
465r The common toad {Bvfo otdgaris) is common 
in gardens, cellars, and obscure places. It is popu- 
larly thought to be venomous ; and though the gen- 
eral belief IS very much exaggerated, it does possess 
an acrid humor in follicles distributed over the skin, 
appearing ta the taste like the extract of aconite. The 
Suiinam toad (^Pipa Surinamensts), found in Cayenne, 
inhabiting the obscure corners of houses, has a repul- 
sive and hideous appearance. Baird* 

TOAD'-EAT-^B (tod'St-er), w. A fawning para- 
site ; a servile sycophant. Sir C, H, Williams*, 

At five, she [Miss Burney] had to attend her colleague, 
Madame Schwellenberg, a hateful old toad-eater, as illiterate 
as a chamber-maid. Macaxday* 

405“ This word is supposed by Bishop Copleston to 
come from the Spanish todUo, a familiar diminutive of 
todo ftoto), one who does every thing for you — a fac- 
totum — a frequent member of the Spanish household. 
Archbishop Whately derives toad-eater from a cog- 
nate expression, which he sufficiently indicates by 
the remark that one element in etymology is the ten- 
dency to alter any word which is in itself unbecom- 
ing. * In the “ Adventure-i of David Simple,” a novel 
by Miss Fielding, which appeared in 1744, the word 
is used by one of the characters, and was then so 
uncommon that an explanation is asked by another. 
The explanation was, “ tt is a metaphor taken from 
a mountebank’s boy eating toads iu order to show his 
master’s skill in expelling poison. It is built on a 
supposition . . . that people who are so unhappy as to 
be in a state of dependence are forced to do the most 
nauseous things that can be thought on, to please and 
humor their patrons.” X*<md, Qju* Mev* 

TOAD'— FiSH, n. (Tch*) A fish related to the 
lump-sucker ; Batraehm tau* Storer. 

TOAD'— FlAX, n* {Bot*) The common name of 
herbaceous plants of the genus Linaria* Loudon* 

TOAD'ISH (tsd'isii), a. Somewhat like a toad ; I 
venomous. Your toadish tongue.” Stafford* 


TOAD'L^IT, n* A little toad. Coleridge. 

TOAD'SPiT, n* A frothy excretion on plants; 
cuckoo-spittle; froth-spit. —See Fsoth-spit. 

Sbadspits seen . . . hanging upon plants. Wat but ton. 

TOAD'-SPOT-TJPD, a. Spotted like a toad. Shak. 

TOAD'STONE, n. 1. (Min.) A term applied to 
beds of basalt occurrinsc in Derbyshire ; — sup- 
posed to be derived I’n^ni the German todt steioi, 
or dead stone, as being without the ores found 
in the neighboring limestone. Ansted* 

2. A precious stone formerly supposed to be 
contained in a toad's head. 

As for the stone, commonly called a loadstone, which is 
presumed to be found in the head of that animal, we first 
conceive it not a thing impossible. Browns. 

T6AD'ST66l, n* A mushroom. Bacon. 

TOAD'Y, n, A base sycophant; a flatterer; a 
toad-eater ; — a rustic woman, in contempt. 
I^Vulgar.j Sir W* Scott, 

T:OA3'Y,v.a* To flatter; to fawn upon. [Vulgar.] 
To toady a cabinet minister. Athenceum. 

TOAD'Y-I§M, n* The act, or the disposition, of a 
toady*; mean sycophancy. [Vulgar.] Qu* Rev. 

TOAST (tSst], V. a* [L. torreo, tosttis, to parch, 
to roast.] ll* TOASTED ; pp. toasting, TOASTED.] 

1, To dry, heat, roast, or scorch at the fire. 

A piece of toasted cheese.” Browne. 

2. [Fr. toaster, toster* — See Toast, n*. No. 3.] 
To name when a toast is drunk ; to drink in 
honor of. “He toasts the . . . lasses.” Prior. 

TOAST, V. n* To give a toast to be drunk. Burke. 

TOAST, n, 1. Bread dried or scorched by the fire. 

a small toast of manchet, dipped in oil of sweet almonds 
new di awn, and sprinkled Tritli loaf-sugar. Bacon. 

2. Bread scorched and put into liquor. 

Some squire, perhaps, you take delight to rack. 

Whose game is whisk, whose treat a toast m sack. Pope. 

3. [Fr. toast, toste.'\ A female of remarkable 
beauty or worth, whose health, success, &c., 
is irunk ; — any person, as a public character 
or a private friend, or any thing, as a sentiment, 
named to be drunk iu honor. 

It now came to the turn of Mr. Jones to give a to^, as it 
is called, who could not refirain firorn mentioning his dear 
Soplria. Fiehltng. 

When the toast went out of use, the sentiment took its 
rVc'*, 'ud th*" T c"!* r»tne*"he- \.t len ’’*'r c*iir«e 

1., . I, I I., - II* ,#r • "*1 j c‘ ‘t * I*. M • <i. 

fc.s •• I I* K •%’“ I'l * I * r*l n., .> *. /. / 1 

4®“ “ It happened that, on a public day, a celebrated 
beauty of those times [of K. Charles II.] was in the 
Cross-Bath [at Bath], and one of the crowd of her 
admirers took a glass of the water in which the fair 
one stood, and drank her health to the company* 
There was in the place a gay fellow half fuddled, 
who offered to jump in, and swore, though he liked 
not the liquor, he would have the toast, [making an 
allusion to the usage of the times of drinking with a 
toast at the bottom of the glass.] He was opposed in 
his resolution ; yet this wMm gave foundation to the 
present honor which is done to the lady we mention 
in our liquor, who has ever since been called a toast,” 
Toiler, No. 24, 

TOAST'IID, p* a. Dried or scorched by the fire. 

TOAST' 5R (t3st'§r), w. 1. One who toasts. 

2- An instrument for toasting any thing, as 
bread, cheese, &c., before the fire. Simmonds, 

TOAST'-MAS-TJeiR, n* An attendant on a chair- 
man at a dinner who announces the toasts and 
leads the cheering. Simmonds. 

TOAST'— R A OK, n* A stand for a table with par- 
titions for holing dry slices of toast. Simmonds. 

t5aST'-WA-T^;r, n* Water in which toasted 
bread has been soaked. Lunglison. 

TQ-BAC'CO, n. [From the Indian word tabaeosy 
the name which the Caribbees gave to the pipe 
in which they smoked the plant, .transferred by 
the Spaniards to the herb itself. Baird. Bng* 
Cyc. P. Cyc. HumboUit. — Others derive the 
word from Tobacco, a province of Yucatan ; 
others, from the island of Tobago, one of the 
Caribbees ; and others from Tobasco, in the gulf 
of Florida.] 

1. The common name of the species of herba- 
ceous, rarely shrubby plants, of the genus Vi- 
coUana, generally clothed with clammy hairs or 
down, and natives for the most part of the 
warmer parte of America, a few growing also in 
the East. The species which yidds most of the 


tobacco of commerce is the common Virginian 
or sweet-scented tobacco {Nicotiana tdbacum), 
extensively cultivated in the warmer portions 
of the United States. Baird. 

2. The dried leaves of several species of the 

f enus Nicotiana, especially of Nicotiana ta~ 
acum, used in various ways, as for chewing, 
smoking, and in the form of snuff, Cyc. of Com* 


* The narcotic efifects of tobacco depend upon the 
presence of a peculiar oily-like alkaloid, called mco- 
tine. Baird, 

Tobacco was first brought to England in lfi65, by Sir John 
Hawkina: but Sir Walter Baleigh and Sir Francis Drake are 
also mentioned as having first introduced it. Haydn, 

Indian tobacco, {Bot.') an annual or biennial plant 
indigenous m North America, having emetic, cathar- 
tic, and narcotic properties, and used in asthma and 
strangulated hernia, &c. ; Lobelia injlata. Wood ^ 
Bache. — Mountain tobacco, a plant having an acrid 
taste, and stimulant, cathartic, and emetic properties, 
used medicinally in typhoid fevers, dysentery, &c. ; 
Jimica montana ; called also leopartPs bane, Simmonds* 

TO-BAc'CQ-B5X, n, A box for holding tobacco. 

TQ-BAC'CO-MAn, n. A tobacconist. Butler. 

t TO-BAC'CO-NiNG, n. The act of smoking to- 
bacco. “ lilrinking and tohacconing.** Bp. Hall. 

TQ-BAC'CQ-NEST, n. 1 + A smoker of tobacco. 

Germany hath not so many drunkards, England toftacco- 
nists. France dancers, Holland marmers, as Italy alone hath 
jealous husbands. Burton, 

2* A manufacturer or vender of tobacco. Jn. 

TO-BAC'CO-PiPE, n. 1. A pipe in which tobacco 
is smoked. Jodrell. 

2. {Bot.) A smooth, waxy-white, single-flow- 
ered, inodorous plant, parasitic, or growing on 
decomposing vegetable matter ; Monotropa uni- 
fora ; — called also Indian pipe and corpse- 
plant. Gray. Bigelow. 

Tobacco-pipe fish, (Ich.) the pipe-fish. 

TO-BAC'CQ— PotxCH, n. A pouch or for hold- 
ing tobacco. Goldsmith* 

TQ-BAO'CQ— ST6p'P?R, n. An instrument for 
pressing down tobacco in a pipe. Parr* 

TO'BINB, n. A stout, twilled silk. Simmonds* 

TgC-CA'T,g, n, [It.] (Mw.) An obsolete form 

of piece for the organ or harpsichord — some- 
thing like a capriedo, Moore, 

TOOK' AY, n. {ZoVl.) A species of gecko. Clarke* 

TQ-c5L'0-^Y, n* [Gr. roxo?, a bringing forth; 
and ?.6yos, a* discourse.] (Afed.) The art ot mid- 
wifery ; obstetrics. Lunglison* 

TOC'SJN, n, [Fr., from Old Fr. toqaer, to strike, 
and sing (L. signum, a signal), a bell. Landais.\ 
A public alarm-bell. CampheU* 

The* nep rf f’o to— blc torsi'#i r’-i— rr tbj' t-or.blr« of the 
1 -, i' 'I'.i i\ * 1.0 niii.' p 111 ... od iho'ioi'l 

* I .-E p;(ii 0’ tiifi.. /•' ii'i'V. 

TOD, w. [Ger. a lock of hair. Skinner. 
Flemish todderen, to tie. Minsh&u.l 

1* A weight, as of wool, equal to two stones, 
or twenty-eight pounds, avoirdupois. Shak* 

2. t A bush ; a thick shrub. 

Like boding owls, creep into tods of ivy. Beau. 4* Fi, 

3. The common name of a fox in Scotland ; — 
perhaps so called from his bushy tail. Jamieson, 

The wolf, the tod, the brock. B. Jonaon, 

TCD, V. a. To produce in tods, or in weight. 

Twenty sheep ought to tod fifty pounds of wooL Dr. Farmer, 

TO-DAY', n. [A. S. to-dag.] This day. Shak. 

TQ-DAY', ad. On this day. Gen. xxi. 26. 

TdD'DLE, V. n. To walk feebly or unsteadily, as 
a child or old man ; to tottle ; to topple. Pegge* 

t6d'DY, n. 1. A juice extracted from various 
species of palm-trees in the East Indies, es- 
pecially from Cocos nudfera ; — when fermented 
and distilled, called arrack. Tomlinson* 

2. A beverage made of spirit and water 
sweetened. Smart* Todd* 

TQ-Dl'MJE, n, pi llj* todi, 
a genus of small birds.] 

(Omith.) A sub-family of 
birds of the order Passeres 
and family Coracidte*, to- 
dies. Gray Todus portofleends. 

TO— DO', n* Bustle ; ado. fCoUoquial,] Todd. 
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TO'DY, n, {Omith,) _ 
of the sub-family Todin<s. — 

See Todinje. Gray, 

TOE (to), n, [A. S. ta ; 

Frs. tane\ Dut. toon, 
teen ; Ger. zehe ; Dan. 
ta(i,Bvr.tai Icel.^a.] 

1. One of the small 
members which form 

the extremity of the „ ^ ^ ^ 

foot, having nearly G^eentody CTbtfiwnndts). 

the same organization as the fingers. Ditnglison* 

2. A part, as of a shoe, stocking, &’c., corre- 
sponding to the toes of the human foot. Herhevt, 

3. Any prolongation like a toe. 

TOE, t?* o- To touch with the toe ; to come up 
to; as, “To toe the mark/* [Vulgar.] Clarke* 

TOED, a. Having a toe or toes ; — used in com- 
position; as, “ Long-!foe(£ ” ; “ Square-jfoedJ,*' 

TO-FALL^ n. Decline ; setting ; end. 

For him In vain, at tch-Jallot the day. 

The babes shall Unger at the unclosing gate. Cowper 

TOF'FY, n A hard-baked candy or sweatmeat 
of molasses, or sugar, and butter. Simmonds* 

t TO-FORE', pi'ep. [A. S. to-foran^ to-for ] Be- 
fore ; previous to. Spectator. 

t TO-FORE', ad. Before. Skdk. 


TOFT, n. 1. + A grove of trees a hill. Wright. 

2. [Low L toftiim^ {Old Engr Law.] A 
place where a messuage has stood. Cowell. 

TOft'M.^N, w. {Old Eng. Law.) The owner of 
a toft. Whishaw. 

TO'FUS, n. See Tophus. 

Td'Gj3, n. [L., from tego, to cover.] {Rom. 
Ant.) The outer garment of a Roman citizen in 
time of peace, long, broad, and flowing, and 
consisting of a single piece of stuff. It was the 
peculiar distinction of the Romans. Wm. Smith. 

TO* QA~-PR.m-TEX' T4, n. {Roman Ant.) A 
toga with a broad purple border, worn by chil- 
dren of both sexes, by magistrates, by priests, 
and by persons engaged in sacred rites and in 
paying vows. Wm. Smith. 

TO ' 04 VI-rT*LIS. [L., manly gown.“\ {Roman 
Ant ) The gown assumed by boys in their six- 
teenth year. Wm. Smith. 


TO'GA-T^D, a. [L, togatzw.] Dressed in, or 
wearing, a toga ; gowned. Sir M. Sandys, 
TO'GgD, a, [L. togatus.'] Togated. Shak. 

Tg-(?ETH'J 5 R, ad. [A. S. togmdere . — See Gather.] 

1 . In company or union ; unitedly. 

W e turned over many books iog^ tJier. Shak. 

The king joined humanity and policy together. Paeoiz, 

2. In the same time ; contemporaneously. 

While he and I live together, I shall not he thought the 
worst poet. Jl^den. < 

3. Without intermission ; uninterruptedly. 

They had a great debate concerning the punishment of 
one of their admirals, which lasted a month together. Addison. 

4. In continuity or a state of union. 

Some tree’s broad leaves together sewed. MxlUm, 

Together wvth, in unison with ; in a state of mix- 
ture with. “ The bad together with the good.” Dryden, 


T 6 G'G^E-y, n. Clothes; garments; articles of 
dress ; tawdry apparel. [Vulgar.] Qu. JJeq. 

t5g'GLE (tSg'gl), n. 1. {Naut.) A pin placed 
through the bight or eye of a rope, block-strap, 
or bolt, to keep it in its place, or to put tne 
bight or eye of another rope upon, and thus to 
secure them both together. Dana. 

2 . A button. Simmonds. 

T5G'GLE-J<3!nT, n. A joint con- 
sisting of two rods or bars so con- 
nected that they may be brought 
into the same straight line by a 
moving force, and thus be made to 
exert great pressure ; an elbow or 
knee-joint. Bigelow. 

4 ^ The figure represents a 
joint between the parts A and B. A 
force, acting in the direction 0 D, acts 
with great and constantly increasing 
power to separate them. Toggle-joint. 

TdlL, V. n. [A. S. Uokm, to toil ; tiUan, to till, 
to toil — See Till ] p. toiler ; pp. toiling, 



TOILED ] To labor 5 to work hard ; to use ex- 
ertion ; to strive. 

This Percy was the man nearest my soul. 

Who like a brother toiled in my aifairs. Shak, 

t t51l, V. a. 1. To labor 5 to work at. MiUon. 
2 n fTo overlabor; to weary. 


He, toiled with works of war, retired himself 
To Italy. Shak. 

ToIL, w. Labor ; hard, fatiguing, or painful work. 


For God, said he, hath made me forget allmy Gen.xli.£l. 

There mark what ills the scholar’s life assail — 

Toil, envy, want, the patron, and the jail. Johnson. 

Syn. — See Woek. 


ToIl, n. [L. tela, any woven stuff, a web, a de- 
sign ; iexo, textm, to weave ; Fr toiles, a toil.] 
A net or a snare to catch animals ; a trap. 


Then toxTa for beasts and lime for birds were found. Dryden. 


TdlL^ER, n. One who toils ; a laborer, Sherwood. 

Tdl'LjjgJT, «. [Fr. toilette \ toile, cloth, from L. 
tela, a web.] 

L Acoveringfor a dressing-table. Simmonds. 
2u A dressing-table. Pope. 

An untouched Bible graced her toUet. Pnor. 

3, Act of dressing ; personal attire ; dress. 

4. A bag or case for night-clothes. Simmo^ids, 
To make one^s toilet, to arrange one’s personal attire. 


Tdl'LET-GLAss, n, A looking-glass for a toilet 
or dressing-table. Simmonds. 

Tdl'LET— Q.UI lt, n. A bed-cover, or a cover for 
a dressing-table. Simmonds. 

ToFL 5 T-SERV|CE, ? w. Earthen-ware and glass 

Tdl'L^T-SfiT, > utensils for a dressing- 
room. Simmoizds. 

TOI'L&TTE, n. [Fr.] An ante-room for dress- 
ing ; a toilet. — See Toilet. Simmonds. 

TdlL^FX^L, a. Laborious ; toilsome. Smollett. 

T'dl-LI-JsrETTE', n. A stuff of silk and cotton 
warp, and woollen weft, for waistcoats. W. Ency. 

TdlL'JNG, Oppressive labor; toil. UdaL 

TdlL'LgSS, a. Free from toil. Milman, 

TdlL'SOME (tbiTsym), a. Laborious; weary; 
fatiguing. “ Many toilsome steps.’* Dryden. 

T51l'SOME-LY, ad. In a toilsome manner ; with 
toil ; laboriously. Bp. Hall. 

TdlL'SQME-N:fiSS, n. The quality of being toil- 
some ; wearisomeness ; laboriousness. Seeker. 

TOIL'STrO'NG, a. Strengthened by labor or ex- 
ercise. “ The toilstrmig youth.** [r.] "Thomson. 

ToIl^WORN, a. Worn or exhausted by toil. “A 
toilwom mariner.** Boyd. 

TdI§E, n. [Fr.] A French measure of length, 
equal to o French feet, or 6.3945925 English 
feet. Brande, 

TQ-KAY' (to-ka^), n, A rich, luscious wine, of a 
peculiar aromatic flavor, made at Tokay in 
Hungary. It is usually more or less turbid, 
and is preferred in that state. Bra/nde, 


Td'KEN (ts'kn), n. [M. Goth, taiknsi A. S. 
tacen, tacn ; Dut. teeken, teiken ; Ger* zeichen ; 
Dan. tegn ; Sw. teeken ; Icel. takn.'\ 

1. A sign ; a mark ; a symbol ; a symptom. 
Young plantains, and branches of a tree which the Indians 

call E*Miaho, . . . brought as tokens of peace and amity. Cook. 

It is indeed a very unhappy token of the corruption of our 
manners, that there should be any so inconsiderate. Addison. 

2. f A spot on the body denoting infection, 
as of the plague ; a plague-spot. 

For the Lord’s tokens on you both I see. Shak. 

3. A memorial of friendship; something 
given to serve as a remembrance ; a souvenir. 

This is some token from a newer iHend. Shak. 

4. A small coin struck in England by private 
individuals before the government coined such 
pieces, a coin current by sufferance, but not 
coined by authority, formerly to pass for a far- 
thing, but in modem times for a mgher value. 

Buy a tokm*» worth of great pins. B. Jonson. 

5. {Printing.) Ten quires of paper. Marsh. 
Syn. — See Mark. 

TO'KEJSr (ta'kn), v. a. 1. To make known, [r.] 

'What in time proceeds 

May tohen to the future our past deeds. Shak. 

2. To indicate by spots, as infection, [r.] Shah. 
TO'KENED (ts'knd), p. a. Indicated by ^ots. 
“ The iokemed pestilence.’* Shak. 


TO 'KEN-LESS (i5'kn-15s), a. Without any token 
or sign. Byrom. 

t TOK'JN, n. A tocsin. Wonderful Year. 

TO 'L4, n. Ajo. East Indian weight, equal to ISO 
grains troy. Simmonds. 

TOLD, i. & p. from teU. Mentioned. — See Tell, 

TOLE, V. rtc p. TOLED ; pp. TOLING, TOLED.] To 

draw; to allure; to toll. — See Toll. Locke. 

TO-LE'DO, n. A sword of metal tempeied, or 
like one tempered, at Toledo, formerly cele- 
brated for its swords. B Jonson. 

T6L'J5R-A-BLE, a. [L. tol&i'obilis*. It. tolleror- 
hite ; Sp^ tolerable ; Fr^ tohrdble.'\ 

1. That may be borne, endured, or tolerated 
endurable ; suflerable ; supportable. 

Cold and heat scarce toleriMe. Miltovu 

2. Neither excellent nor contemptible ; pass- 
able. “ A tohruble translation.” Dryden. 

tOl'BR-A-BLE-nEss, n. The state of being tol- 
erable. ' [r.] Johnson. 

TOL'JgR-A-BLY, ad. 1. In a manner that may be 
endured ; supportably. Hammond. 

2. Moderately well ; passably. 

[He] had acquitted himself tolerably at a ball. Addison. 

TOL'gR'-ANCE, n. [L. toleranfia \ tolero, tolerans, 
to bear,’ to endure ; It- tolhranza ; Sp. toleran- 
da ; Fr. toleiance,'] The power or the act of 
enduring ; endurance ; toleration. 

The same in dangers and travels we tenn tolerance, pa- 
tience, and fortitude. Holland. 

S35n. — Tolerance is applied to the disposition of 
habit of mind ; toleration, to action. Principles of tol- 
erance will lead to the toleration of different opinions. 

T0l*5R-ANT, a. [L. tolerans.’] Disposed to 
tolerate*; indulgent; forbearing. Prof. White. 

TOL'jgR-ATE, V. a. [L. tolero, tolerattts; tollo, to 
lift up ; It. tollerare, to bear, to tolerate ; Sp. 
tohrar ; Fr. tokrer. — Sansc. tul ; Gr. rldu. — 
M. Goth, thnlati, to suffer, to tolerate ; A. S, 
thohan, to bear, to endure ; Dut. &; Ger. dulden ; 
Dan. taaU ; Sw. tala ; Icel. thola!\ \i. toler- 
ated ; pp. TOLERATING, TOLERATED,] To al- 
low so as not to hinder ; to permit, as some- 
thing not wholly approved; to suffer; to en- 
dure ; to admit. 

IVCen should not tolerate themselves one minute In any 
known sin. JOecay of Chr. Piety 

Crying should not be tolerated in children. Locke. 

Syn. — A person tolerates a thing when he does not 
hinder it, though be had power to do so ; he permits 
or aUoxos it when he authorizes it by express consent. 
What is tolerated is bad or not approved, and svffered 

I only because it cannot well or easily be prevented. 

I Toleration is an informal, and permission, a fonual, al- 
lowance of an action, which the magistrate or govern- 
ment declines to sanction. In some countries in which 
there is an established religion, other religions are tol- 
eroded. Different religions, though not patronized or 
approved, are tolerated', things of little importance 
are permitted, allowed, or suffered to be done without 
resistance. — See Admit, Allow. 

T6L-®R-A'TI0N, n. [L. toleratio:\ 

L The act of tolerating ; allowance given to 
that which is not wholly approved; endurance. 

Toleration of fortune of every sort. 4S&* T. Elyot. 
The Indulgence and tolei'otion granted to these men. South, 

2. {Eccl.) Permission for the free exercise of 
a religion different from that established. 

T^leiation implies a right of enjoying the benetit of the 
laws and of all social privileges, without any regard to differ- 
ence of religion. Brande. 

Toleration ALct^the act of William and Mary of Eng- 
land which repealed the statutes imposing penalties 
on Protestant Dissenters for nonconformity to the rit- 
ual and discipline of the established church. Eden. 

Syn. — See Tolerance. 

TOLL (t6l), n. [A, S. toll, a toll, a tribute ; Dut. 
tol ; Ger. zoU ; Dan. told ; Sw. tuU ; Icel. toUr ; 
W, toU. — Gr. riXost a toll. — Junius and Skin*- 
ner derive toll (A. S. toU), a tribute, from Gr. 
rkXos, an end, a mbute, or a toll ; Johnson, from 
L. tollo, to raise, to take or carry away. — Bp. 
Burgess thinks toU, a tribute, is probably from 
teU (A. S, tellan), to count, to number, as dole 
from deal, the toll of a bell being strokes lightly 
struck, measured, or numbered at re^lar inter- 
vals ; and toU or tell, to draw, si^ifying to pro- 
duce an effect by slow, insensible degrees.— 
Serenms is inclined to the derivation of toU, a 
tribute, from tell, to count, to number, noticing 
the Su, Goth, taela, to reckon. — Tooke derives 
both toll, a tribute, and the taU of a beU from 
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A. S. U7ian^ to raise, or lift up, — the former 
beinsjf .1 part lifted off, or taken avray, as to raise 
or lei?y (.L. Zero, Fr. ieveTy to raise, to lift) taxes, 
and the latter, the lifting iip of the bell, causing 
its sound.] 

1. A duty or tax imposed for some service 
rendered, or benefit conferred ; — especially a 
duty imposed on travellers and goods passing 
along public roads, bridges, over a ferry, &c. . 
— also, the payment to the corporation of a 
town, or to the lord or owner of a market or 
fair, upon sale of things subject to toll. Brande. 

To pay toll for any commodities or wares. Holland. 

As the expense of carriage is very much reduced by means 
of 'i'.’’’ ■n-iV;,-' vrrr’-a, notwithstanding the tclU 

CM*., s‘1k. hi . 1 I 'lan they would otherwise 

til liiM c 1. 1 ').• (■ I'll *1 • < ' o much raised by the toZf 
ii i. I- » • i: In .1* • •! i;,i' oi' the carnage. ^ SiniiA. 

2 (Sax. 8c OtdEiKy ictto.) Liberty to buy and 
sell within the precincts of a manor« JBurrili, 

3 A miller’s proportion or allowance for 

grinding grain. Simmonds. 

Toll and teaniy (Old Enff. Law.) the privileges of 
having a market and jurisdiction of villeins. Burrdl. 

Syn. - See Duty, Tax 

> TOLL, V. n. [t , TOLLED ; pp. TOLLING, TOLLED.] 

1. To pay toll or duty 

I ’ll buy me a son-in-law in a fair, and toU for him. ShcXs. 

2. [W. foUi, to take from.] To take toll. 

And miller that tolUth takes none but his due. Tusser* 

i'OLL, V. a. To take or collect as toll. 

Like the bee, toUinq from every dower 

The vn tuoua bu eels. 8hak. 

TOLL, V. a, 1. To cause to sound with slow and 
uniform strokes or tones, as a bell. 

I heard the bell tolled on thy burial day 5 
I flaw the hearse that bore thee slow away. Coioper. 

2. To call or to notify by sound, as of a bell. 

Slow tolUt the village clock the drowsy hour. Beattie. 

When hollow murmurs of their evening bells 

Dismiss the sleepy swains, and toll them to their cells. 

JOryden. 

TOLL, V, n. [From the sound. Skznmr.l To 
sound or ring slowly, as a bell. “ Tolly tolly 
gentle bell.** Denham. 

TOLL, n. The slow, regular stroke or tone of a 
bell, particularly of a church hell. Tooke^ 

Toll, a. [Of uncertain etymology. — See 
Toll, n.l To draw by degrees ; to allure ; — 
written also tole^ MiUon, hockey 

To make me follow, and so toll me on. Fletcher. 

The adventitious moisture < . . tolleih forth the innate and 
radical moisture. Bacon. 

TOLL, or TOLL [tSl, W Johnson\y v. a. [L. 
tolh, to lift up, to take away.] (Old Eng. Law.) 
To take away ; to bar ; to defeat. “ To toll an 
entry.** Burrill. 

TCLL'A-BLE, a. That maybe tolled or subject 
to toll ; liable to pay toll. JVhishaw. 

TOLL*A<?B, n. Payment of toll ; toll, Drayton. 

TOLL^—BAR, n. A turnpike-gate or side-bar on 
a road, where a toll is received. Simmonds. 

T0LL'b66th, n. peel. toWmd ; Dan. toldhod7\ 

1. t A custom-house or place where toll is 

paid ; an exchange. Phillips. 

He saw Matthew sitting in atoUbooth. Matt. iz. 9 , Wtckhffe. 

2. A prison or jail, particularly the prison at 

Edinburgh. [Scotland.] Jamieson. 

TOLL'b 66 th, u. o. To imprison in a tollbooth. 

That they might toWx>oth Oxford men. Bp. Corbett. 

TOLL'— BRId^^I, «. A bridge for passing which 
toll is paid, S?nart. 

TOLL'— CORN, «. Com or grain taken as toll for 
grinding at a mill. Crahh. 

TOLL'— DlSH, n, A vessel in which toll is taken, 
as for grinding grain. Beau, ^ FI, 

TOLL'JgIR, n. 1. f A toll-gatherer. Barret. 

2. One who tolls a bell. Todd. 

TOLL'-GATE, n. A gate where toll is paid. 

TOLL'— GATH-^K-jgR, n. An oiHcer who takes 
toll 5 a tollman. Sir T* jSerhet't. 

TOLL -HOP, n, A toll-dish. Crahh. 

TOLL’— HOO^SE, n. A house where toll is paid. 

TOLL'ING, p. a. Sounding, as a hell, with slow, 
regular strokes or tones. 

TOLL ING, n. The act of one who tolls ; the 
slow sound of a bell ; toll. 


TOLL'MAN, n. ; pi. toll'm£n. One who collects 
toll, as at a toll-gate 5 a toll-gatherer. Cowper. 

TOLL'-THOr-QUGH (-thar-ro),%. Toll taken by 
a town for beasts going through it, or over a 
bridge or ferry maintained at its cost : — a toll 
claimed by an individual where he is bound to 
repair some particular highway. [Eng.] Brands. 

TOLL'-TRAV-ERSE, n. ToU for passing over 
the private soil of another, or for driving beasts 
aci os s his ground. [Eng.] Braude. 

TOLL -TURN, n, A toll paid at the return of 
beasts from fair or market, though they were 
not sold, [Eng.] Cowell. 

TOL'MJpN, n. One of the large stones, many of 
which are found in Cornwall and Brittany, hav- 
ing passages apparently hollowed through them, 
and commonly believed to be druidieal re- 
mains ; — called also dolmen, Brande. 

t TOL'SeS-TJgR, n. (Old Eng, Law.) A toll or 
tiibute of a sextary or sester of ale, paid to the 
loids of some manors by their tenants, for 
liberty to brew and sell ale ; — written also tol- 
saster and tolcester. Cowell. 

tTOL'§5Y (tSl'ze), n, A place at which tolls 
were set or assessed ; a tollbooth. Cyo. of Com. 

TOLT, n. [Law L. toUa ; L. tollOy to remove.] 
( Old Eng. Practice.) A writ by which a cause 
pending in a court-baron was removed to the 
county court. Cowell. 

TO'LU'y n. A resin procured from Myrospermwn 
tolmferum, a tree growing in Carthagena, by 
making incisions into the trunk ; — called also 
balsam of Tolu, and Tolu balsam, Tomlinson. 

4©=* Tolu is met with in commerce in the form of a 
soft, dark-colored, transparent balsam, of the consis- 
tence of turpentine, with a remarkably fragrant and 
agreeable odor, or of a rusty-brown, semi-transparent 
resin. Miller, 

TO-LU'J-DINE, n, ^ (Chem.) A volatile, oily, or- 
ganic base, containing no oxygen. Gregory, 

t5l'V-OLE, n, (Chem,) A hydrocarbon, being 
the product of the distillation of balsam of 
Tolu ; called also benzoene. Miller, 

t T^L-y-TA'TIQN, n, [L. tokUimy on a trot; 
tolh, to lift up.] The act of ambling. Brow-ne, 

TO-LU'— TREE, w. A large, handsome tree, 

the wood of which is red in the centre, and has 
an odor of balsam or rose ; Myro^ermum tolu^ 
iferum. It yields the balsam of Tolu. Baird, 

TdM, n. The knave of trumps at the old game 
of gUek. Wifs Interpreter, 

t 6 m'A-hAwK, n, [Indian. — Algonquin tome^ 
hagen‘, Mohegan tumnahegan", Delaware ta^ 
moihecan. Gallatin,) A weapon used by the 
American Indians, formed of a stone, with an 
edge, and a handle ; an Indian hatchet. 

It waa . of the to cro through the 

ceremony <1: i*r 'I ■. / ra ‘ . a ii« 11 t! < « made peace ; 

when the’ wi i ■ 1 *'i'. rl*. \ « ■: up ‘uf' is — Hence the 

phrase, “ !’■> * Ji« , '.i '' Baitlett. 

t5m'A-hAwK, V, a. To strike or to kill vrith a 
tomahawk. Clarke, 

t5]VI-AL'L^:y, a name applied to the liver 

TOM-XL'LJNE, ) of the lobster, which, when 
boiled, is green. C, T, Jackson, 

TO 'MAN, n, A conventional money of Persia, of 
a veiTr variable character. It may be valued at 
about 12s. 6d. sterling ($3,02), Simmonds, 

TQ-MA'TO, or TO-MA*TO [to-ma't5, Sm. C. ; to- 
ml'ts, AT.], n, [Indian. — Sp., Port., ^ Fr. 
mate.) (Bot.) A plant of several varieties, 
much cultivated for its fruit; the common love- 
apple; Lyoopersicum esculentum : — the fruit of 
the plant, which is used in various ways for 
food. Gray. 

t 6 mB (t6m), n. [Gr. rifiPof, strictly, the place 
where a dead body is burnt, but usually a 
mound of earth heaped over the ashes, a tomb, 
probably from rixbto, to smoke, to consume in a 
slow &e. Usdaell ^ Scott, — L. tumuhis, a 
raised heap of earth, a sepulchral mound ; tu-, 
meoy to swell; It. tombay a tomb; Sp. tumba; 
Fr. tombe, tombeau. — Old Eng. tumle, toumhe.) 

1. The sepulchre, vault, or monument in 
which the body of a deceased person is enclosed. 

Poor heurtl she slumbers in her silent foinb; 

Let her possess in peace tlxat narrow room. Brydm. 


The marble torribs that rise on high, 

Whose dead in vaulted arches he. Tarnell 

The tombs of the Jews were generally hollow places hewn 
out of the rock. Jit o«ow. 

2. A monument erected in memory of a de- 
ceased person, [r.] Brande, 

t 6 mB (t6m), t), a. To entomb, [r.] Byron, 

T6 M'bAC, n. (Mm.) An alloy of zinc and cop- 
per. Turner^ 

t 6 mBED (t6md), p, a. Put in a tomb, [r.] 

He lies at GLastenbire, tombed, as 1 ween. £, Bnmne. 

TOMB'L^ISS, a. Without a tomb. Shak. 

t 6 mb'NOR-RY, n. A biid found in Shetland; 
the tomnoddy ; the puffin. Clarke, 

TOM'Bolf, n. \Tomy for Thomas, and boy. John- 
son. — A. S. ftmSere, a tumbler. Verstegan.) A 
romping, boyish girl ; a romp. Shak. Beau. ^ FI. 

t 6 mb'ST 6NE (t6m'stsn), n. A stone or a monu- 
ment elected in memory of a deceased person, 
at the place \^here he is inteired. Addison, 

T^M'CAT, n. A full grown male cat. Booth. 

t 6M'COD, n, [Fr. iacaud, whiting pout,] (Ich,] 
A small fish of the family GadidcOy or cods, 
common to the American coast, ve^ abundant 
after the first frost; frost-fish; Gadus tom- 
codus. Storer, 

TOME, n. [Gr. rdpog, a piece cut off, a part of a 
book written and rolled up by itself, a tome ; 
Tipvo), to cut; L. tomus; It. <§■ Sp. tomo; Fr. 
tome,] One volume of many : — also, any book. 

M.’s* ’^-c v"*r T* Vh,-'rr but large sckolastical discourses — 
HUM to II ‘.I Bp Jlall. 

Sacred tomei and volumes of holy writ. Hooker. 

TOME'LJg:T,w. A small tome or volume. Qu.Bett. 

TO-M^N-TOSE', } a, [-x,^ tomentumy stuffing, as 

TQ-MEN'TOyS, ) of hair.] (Foi.) Covered with 
short, dense, somewhat rigid hairs, so as to be 
scarcely perceptible to the touch. Lindley. 

TCM'P66 l. 5t. A fool ; a simpleton. Carr, 

T6M'P66L-3g;-RY, n. Absurd or ludicrous folly; 
absurdity; nonsense. [Low.] O'Connell, 

t5'M1N, n. [Sp.] A Spanish weight for gold 
and silver, being of the former, 8.875 grains, and 
of the latter, 9.245 grains. Simmonds, 

T6M'J6HN, n, A kind of sedan in Ceylon, open 
in front and on each side, and carried by a 
single pole on men*s shoulders. Simmonds. 

TOm'nOD-DY, n. 1. (Omith.) The puffin; — 
called also 'tomnorry. Booth. 

2 . A fool ; a dolt ; a dunce ; a clown. Hood. 

TO-M6 r'RQW, n. The day subsequent to the 
present day. 

To~mcn tow, and to-morrow, and tomiorroWy 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day, 

To the last syllable of recorded time. Shak. 

A man he seems of cheerful yesterdays 
And confident to-morrows. Wordsworih. 

TQ-M6 r'RQW, ad. On the next day coming. 

This ought rather to be called a full purpose of committing 
sin to-day than a resolution of leaving it to-morrow. Calamp. 

t 6 m'PI-QN, n. [Fr. tampon, according to the Dio- 
Uonary of Treioux, from Celtic tampon, a piece 
or stopper.] (MU.) A stopper fitted to the 
bore of the gun, to keep out the wet ; a tam- 
pion : — the wooden or iron bottom, adapted to 
the bore of the gun, to which grape-shot are 
fixed, or the bottom of the cylinder containing 
canister or case-shot. Glos. of Mil. Terms. 

T6M'— POK-^R, n. A bugbear to frighten chil- 
dren ; a scarecrow, Forby. 

T6M'r1g, n. A rude, wild girl ; a tomboy. Dennis. 

t 6M-TIT' [tSm-ttt', S. W. J. Ja, Sm , ; t5m'tlt, P. 
F. K. Wo.]y n, (Ornith.) A small bird ; a tit- 
mouse* — See Titmouse. Baird 

t 6 m't 6 m, n. A sort of drum, used by the na- 
tives in the East Indies. Mackintosh, 

t 6 n (tfin), n, [A. S. twvne, a tun, a vat, a tub ; 
Dut. ton\ Ger. tonne. — See Tun.] 

1. A cask ; a tun. Chaucer, 

2. A weight of 2240 pounds, but sometimes 
of 2000 pounds avoirdupois ; twenty hundred- 
weight. — See Hundred-weight. Cyc. of Com, 

A Un of 2000 lbs. is called a short ton. By act 
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of Congress it is decided that, unless specified to the 
contrary, a ton is to be understood as 2240 lbs. avoir- 
dupois. Cyc. of Com. 

A ton of flour, in commerce, is 8 sacks, or 10 
barrels j a ton of potatoes, 10 bushels. In Cornwall, 
the miners* ton is 21 cwt., or 2352 lbs. Simmonds, 

3. A measure of capacity, containing 252 

gallons ; — usually written tun, JBrande, 

4. Forty cubic feet of round or rough timber, 

or fifty feet of hewn timber. Simmonds, 

j8@“One ton of timber, as usually surveyed, con- 
tains 50^^- cubic feet, GreenZecf, 

5. In the measurement of a ship, forty cubic 

feet. Simmonds. 

roJV, n, [Fr., from L. tonuSj tone.] The pre- 
vailing fashion ; high mode ; style ; vogue. 

Lady Melbourne was a very sensible womans and, having 
a magnificent house and making great entertainments, was 
one at the head of the fashion, or ton, Horace Walpole. 

TON, [A. S. tun^ A termination of names of 
places. — See Town. Gzbson, 

t t 6"NAME, n, A name added to another name ; 
a surname. Vei'sion of Ecchus, xlvii. 19. 

TON'CA-BEAN, n. See Tonga-BEAN. 

TON-d!'NO, n, [Sp.] {Arch:) An astragal. Brands, 

TONE, n, [Gr. rdrof, a cord, a rope, a tone ; relvoo, 
to stretch ; L. tonus^t a tone ; It. tuonO) tone ; Sp- 
tono; Fr. ton, — But. toon\ Ger. ton; Ban. 

tofie ; Sw. ton. — W. ton,"] 

1. The particular quality of any sound; a 
note ; as, “ A shrill totie ; “A low tone:' 

The strength of a voice or sound makes a difibrence in the 
loudness or softness, but not in the tone. Bacon. 

These firom thy lips were like harmonious tones, Drayton. 

2. The quality of the voice as modified by the 
feelings of the speaker ; accent. 

Eager lua tone, and ardent were his eyes. Dryden. 

A tone which did not suit such emotions. Blair. 

3. A particular or affected sound or intona- 
tion in speaking or reading; a whining or a 
mournful sound of the voice. 

We ought certainly to read blank verse so as to make every 
line sensible to the ear; at the same tira'' H * 0 . \i ' — 

appearance of sing-song and feme must buc-irorul v ' ' 

againsL lilair, 

4. Tension, state, or temper of mind ; mood. 

f« not n^w«v«i *n snme ‘'tate? being at times 
ch'" .!.■ ' ..ic 1 on*, j.i ■ ;• I '-ese difterent states 

ini: .is'i) Karnes, 

To drag the mind . . . from a philosophical tone or temper 
to the drudgery of private and public business. BoUngliroke. 

5. Tenor ; character ; spirit; strain ; as, **The 
tone of his remarks was commendatory.** 

6. {Mm.) A property of sound by which it 

comes under the relation of grave and acute : — 
a certain interval between two sounds, as in the 
major tone and the minor tone^ the ratio of the 
first of which is eight to nine, and which results 
from the difference of the fourth to the fifth, while 
the ratio of the latter is nine to ten, and results 
from the difference of the minor third to the 
fourth. Moore, 

7. {Med,) Tension or firmness proper to each 

organic tissue : — elasticity. DunffUson. 

8. {Paint ) The prevailing color of a pic- 

ture, or its general effect, depending on the 
right relation of objects in shadow to the prin- 
cipal light, and on the quality of color, by which 
it is felt to owe part of its brightness to the hue 
of the light upon it. FairhoU, 

Syn.— See Sound. 

TONE, V. a. 1. To utter in an affected tone, or 
sing-song manner. Sot^th. 

2, To regulate the tone of ; to tune. Olarhe. 

To tone dovm, to soften j to modify ; to qualify ; to 
lessen* Wis&nan, JV*. Brit, Her. 

To tone down a picture, (^Painting.) to soften the col- 
oring, so that a subdued harmony of tint may prevail, 
and all undue glare be avoided. Ogilme, 

TONED (tsned), a. Having a particular tone ; — 
used in composition. ; as, High-^owerf.” 

TONE'LJSSS, a. Having no tone. Kenrick, 

TONE'— S'S’L'LA-BLE, n. A syllable which is ac- 
cented. Ogilme. 

tOng, and tONG, n. See Tongue, and Tongs. 

TOn'GA, n, A silver coin of Bokhara, worth 
about 7H. sterling ($0.15). Simmonds, 

VON^GA— BEAN, n. The sweet-scented seed of a 
large leguminous tree {Coumaroxma, or Dip- 


terix, odoraia) growing in French Guiana; — 
used for scenting snuft‘, and called also tonca- 
bean, and tonqiiin-bean. Archer, Baird, 

TOng'KANG, n. A kind of boat or junk used in 
the seas of the Fiastem archipelago. Simmonds, 

TON'GO, n. The mangrove. [The Pacific.] 

Simmonds, 

t 6 ng§, n. pi, [A. S. ^ But. tang ; pid Ger. 
zanga ; Ger. zange; Ban. tang ; Sw. tang ; Icel. 
taung, — Gael, teangas. — It. tenaglie, pincers ; 
Sp. tenojza, tongs; Fr. tenailles. — Probably 
related to L. tango, to touch, Sw. taga, Eng. 
take. Bosworth.J An instrument of metal, \\dth 
two limbs, for griping or handling any thing, 
as hot coals, heated metals, &c. 

They turn the glowing mass with crooked tonge. Dryden, 
A pair of tonge Kke a smith’s tongs. l^ot timer, 

t 6 ngUE (tung), n. [M. Goth, tuggo (pronounced 
tungo ) ; A. S. tunge ; Frs. tunga, t07ige ; But, 
tong; Ger. zunge; Ban. tunge; Sw. ^ Icel. 
tunga. — Gael, teanga. — Old Eng. tungi:^ 

1. A muscular and very mobile organ m the 

mouth, covered by a mucous membrane, on 
which are numerous papillae, and performing 
important functions, as in tasting, in eating, or 
chewing, or sw'allowing food, in receiving drink, 
and, in man, in articulating. Dunglison, 

Who with the tongue of angels can relate? Milton, 
They hiss for hiss returned with forked tongue 
To lorked tongue. Milton. 

2. Speech ; talk ; ^seourse : — fluency of 
speech or utterance. 

Mach tongue and mnclijndgmcnt seldom go together; for 
talking and thinking are tw'o quite dilierent fhculties. 

Z*Estrange. 

3. Articulate utterance ; the faculty of speech. 

Parrots, imitating human tongue. Dryden. 

4. Manner of speaking ; speech. 

Keep a good tongue in thy head. Shade. 

5. A language ; as, “ The Hebrew to^igue." 

To speak all tongues and do all miracles. Milton. 

We must be free, or die, who speak the tongue 

That Shakespeare spoke. Wordsicorth. 

‘♦Paradise Lost” is a noble possession fbr a people to hove 
inherited, but tibie EngUsh tongue is a nobler heritage. TVenc/i. 

6. Speech, as opposed to action ; mere words 
or assertions. 

My little children, let us not love in word, neither in 
tongue, but in deed and in truth. 1 John iii. 18. 

7. A nation or people, as distinguished by 

their language. Rev, v. 9. 

8. Anything projected or protruding like the 
tongue, or any thing in the shape ‘of the 
tongue, as a long, narrow strip of land ex- 
tending into the water, or an arm of the sea 
extending into the land, the clapper of a bell, a 
projection as of a buckle or stock, the projection 
on the edge of a piece of wood that corresponds 
to and fits a groove, the taper part of the lower 
end’ of a spindle, or the upper main-piece of a 
made mast, &c. 

9- {Navt.) A short piece of rope spliced into 
the upper part of standing-backstays, &c., to 
the size of the topmast-head. Mar, Diet. 

Tongue of a sword, that part of the blade on which 
the gripe, shell, and pommel are fixed. Stocqueler . — 
To hold one’s tongue, to be silent. Addison, 

Syn. — See Language . 

tCngue (tfing), V. a, [i. tongubd ; pp. ton- 
GUING, TONGUED.] To chide ; to scold ; to 
rate ; to brand publicly ; to make infamous. 

How might she tongue me ! Slade. 

t 6N6UE (tung), V. n. 1- To talk ; to prate. 

Such stuff as madmen tonpue. Sha!k, 

2. To use the tongue, as in playing the flute, 
or similar instrument of music. Clarke. 

tCngued (tuugd), a. Having a tongue ; — often 
used in composition ; as, ** Bouble-^o^^^^^et?.** 
Tongued they are aot like other birds. BoXUmd. 

TdNGUE'-DO^TGH-TY (tfing'dbfi-te), a, Yaliant 
in word, not in act ;* boastful. Milton, 

TdNGUE'-PfiNCE (tfing'fSns), a. Power of elo- 
cution or arguing. [Ludicrous.] MlUon, 


TONGUE'-GRAfT-ING, n, A mode of grafting 
by inserting the end of a scion in the stock in a 
certain manner. P. Cyc. 



What tcnguele^ blocks 1 would they not speak? Shdk, 


2. Not spoken of ; imnamed. [b.] 

One good deed, dying tongueless, 

+ t 6 ngIJE'— PAD (tung'pfid), n. A great talker s 
a loquacious person. Toiler. 

TONGUE'-SHAPED (tfing'shapt), a. 1. Shaped 
like a tongue. 

2. {Bot.) Long, fleshy, plano-convex, and ob- 
tuse; linguiform. Lindlep, 

t 6 ngUE'— TIE (tSng'ti), v. a. To render unable 
to speak or to articulate distinctly. 

That extreme modesty and bashfulness which ordinarUy 
tongue-ties us in all good company. Goodman. 

TdNGDE'-TlE, n. {Med.) Impeded motion of 
the tongue in consequence of the shortness of 
the frsenum. Dunglison. 

t 6 ngUE'— TIED (tiing'tid), a. Having an imped- 
iment of speech ; unable to speak freely. Shah, 

TONGUE'y (tilng'e), a. Disposed to use the 
tongue ’in much talking ; talkative ; loqua- 
cious. “ A tonguey woman.** Wickhffe, 

Flippant, tonguey^ and self-conceited. New Englander. 

TON'JC, a. [Gr, rot-tKds; rtivw, to stretch; It. § 
Sp. tonico ; Fr. tonigue.'^See Tone.] 

1. BeUtlng to a tone or sound, or to tones. 
“The tonic chord.** “The tonic note.** Moore. 

2 . {Med.) Relating to tone: — increasing or 

stren^hening the tone or muscular action, as a 
medicine. Dunglison, 

3. t Noting an extension of the muscles or 
organs of motion ; extended. Smith on Old Age, 

Tonic power, {Med.) irritability. — Tonic spasm, 
(Med.) a rigid contraction of muscles without relaxa- 
tion, as in tetanus, &c. — See Spasm. Dunglison, 

TON'IC, n. 1. (Med.) A medicine which has the 
power of exciting slowly and by insensible de- 
grees the organic actions of the difterent sys- 
tems of the animal economy, and of augment- 
ing their strength in a durable mannei ; a 
tonic or strengthening medicine. Dunglison, 

Bitter vegetable substances which are not as- 
sociated with an acrid or narcotic principle, prepara- 
tions of iron, cold water, &c., act as tonics. Dunglison, 

2. (iUt«5.) The key-note of any composition ; 
—written also tonique, Moore, 

T6N'1-CAL, a. Tonic, [n.] Browne, 

TQ-Nip'l-Tr, n. (Aled.) The faculty” that deter, 
mines the tone of the solids : — irritability. 

Excessive tomeity causes erethism or crispness; deficient 
tonicity^ atony or weakness. DungUwn, 

TO-NIGHT' (to-nit'), n. This night. Shak, 

TO— NIGHT' (to-nit'), ad. On this night. Shah, 

TON'KA— BEAN, n. Tonga-bean. Simmonds. 

t 6 n'N^ 9^B (tun'sij), n, 1. The number of tons 
burden which the measurement of a ship or 
other vessel represents she will carry. 

Tonnage is estimated sometimes by bulk, but more gener- 
ally by weight; a ton by bulk being equal to forty cubic fi*et, 
a ton by weight equalling twenty hundred eight Sunmonda, 

2. Duty or custom paid on goods by the ton ; 
a custom or impost due for merchandise brought 
or carried in tons, from, or to, other countries, 
after a certain rate for every ton. CoioeU, 

The custom-house duties, or, as they were then called, 
tonnage and poundage, had since the time of Henry VI. been 
granted to successive sovereigns for lifis. Qu, Reo, 

4^ The duties paid on the tannage of a ship are 
abolished, in relation to vessels of the United Staios, 
by the act of May 31, 1830, and also all tonnage duties 
on foreign vessels, provided that all discriminating or 
countervailing duties of such foreign nations, as far 
as they operate to the disadvantage of the United 
States, have been abolished. Bouvter, 

TO 'NOUS, a. Having a tone; full of tone or 
sound ; sonorous. Kenrick, 

TON'aUJN-BEAN, n. See Tonga-bean. 

tON-CUJI-NESE', n, sing, 8c pi. A native, or the 
natives, of Tonquin. Wright, 

TON'SJL, n, [L, tormllsi, tonsils; tondeo, ton- 
sus, to shear, to clip; It. tonsilla, a tonsil ; Fr. 
tonsiUe,"] (Anat.) Cne of the two complex ovoid 
glands, situated one on each side of the fauces, 
at the basis of the tongue, and opening into the 
cavity of the mouth by several ducts; — called 
also almond, Jhmglison, 

t5n'SILE, o. [L. tonsiUs^l That may be clipped, 
sheared, or shaven. Mason, 
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TON'SJL-LAR, a. Tonsillitic. Davenport. 

TON-SiL-LlT'IC, a. Relating to tonsils. Dun. 

TON-SIL-LPti^S, n, {Med.) Inflammation of the 
tonsils ; common quinsy. Dunglison. 

T6j\r*SORf n. A barber- Sir W. Scott. 

T<^N-SO'RI-AL, a. [L, t07isorius.'] Peitaining 
to shaving,* or to a barber. W. Smith. 

TCN'SURE (tSu'shur), 7i. [L. tonsura \ tondeo^ ton- 
stcSf to shave ; It. ^ Sp. tonsura ; Fr. toJisure.'] 

1. The act of shearing or shaving, or the state 
of being sheared, shaved, or shaven, — espec- 
ially the shaving or polling of the head- 

A particular fonmre of the hair. JBp. fforshy. 

2 . The ceremony of having the crown of the 

head shaven ; — the ish-'-.g r^ark of the 

clergy of the Roman (' ."u' ( «■' i(h. 

It was a preparatory rite upon receiving sacred 
orders, and consisted in clipping away the hair from 
a circular space at the back of the head, winch ciicle, 
thus formed, was enlarged as the person rose in eccle- 
siastical station and dignity. It was generally be- 
lieved to have been intended as a memorial of our 
Saviour’s crown of thorns. Eden. 

3 . The shaven head of one of the Roman 

Catholic clergy. Clarke. 

TdN'SURED (tSn'shuid), a. Having a tonsure ; 
clipped ; shaven. * Sydney Smith. 

T 6 N-TiNE' [ton-ten', F. Ja. K. Sm. Wh. 5 ton-tSn' 
or ton-tin', F.], n. [Fr., from Tontif a Neapol- 
itan, from whom the scheme originated.] A 
species of life rent or annuity derived from the 
fund of an association formed on the condition 
that the rents of those of the subscribers who 
may die shall accrue to the survivors, either in 
whole or in part. Boitvier. 

T5N-TtNE', a Relating to a tontine. IF. Scott, 

TO'NY, n. A simpleton. [Ludicrous.] Dryden. 
t 66 , ac?. [A S, fo.] 

1. Noting excess; over and above; over- 

much ; more than enough j — used to augment 
the signification of an adjective or an adverb to 
an excessive or vicious degree. 

His will too strong to bond, too proud to learn. Cowley. 

2. Likewise ; also ; in addition ; moreover. 

A courtier and a patriot too, Pope, 

Too is sonietiraes repeated to increase its em- 
phasis ; but this reduplication always seems harsh, 
and is therefore laid aside. Johnson. 

O that this too, too solid fiesh would melt. Sltak. 

TOOK (tfik, 51) [tfik, S. P. J. Sm. Wb . ; ttfc, IV. 
B. F. iCJ, L from take. — See Taxe. 

t 66 l, n. [A. S. tol, tool, tohl; Icel. tol; Fr. ojt- 
tU. — From tilian, to toil. Skimmer. 1 

1. Any instrument of manual operation ; a 
mechanical instrument of any kind for working 
with ; an implement commonly used by the hand 
of one man in some manual labor. 

Armed with such gardening-tooZs: Milton. 

The carpenters . . . with their chests of tools. Anson. 

2. A person who is the tool or instrument 
employed or used by another ; a hireling. 

Ordained the tools of fate to be. Eowe. 

' Perhaps you took me for a fool, 

JOesigned alone your sex’s tool. Dorset. 

Syn. — See Instbument. 

t 66 l, V. a. To shape with a tool, or to orna- 
ment with a tool. Clarke. 

t 66 l'— F toD, n. An insurance fund for the re- 
imbursement of workmen for the loss of their 
tools by fire, See. v Simmonds. 

T 6 dL'~MAK-lNG, a. Making tools. Franklin. 

i'T 66 M, flt. [Dan. Sw. fo?w.] Brap\.'g.W%chliffe. 

Still used in the north of England. Todd. 

t 66 m:, V. a. To empty. [North of Eng.] Broohett. 

A large tree, growing in 

TOON'.A, > the East Indies, which yields toon- 
wood ; bastard cedar ; Cedrela Toona. Eng. Cyc, 

t 66 n'— WOOD (-wfid), n. The reddish-brown 
wood of Cedrela Toona, or bastard cedar, much 
used in the East Indies for cabinet-work, furni- 
ture, &c. ; — called also India^i mahogany, and 
Indian cedar. Eng. Cyc. 

T 66 T,t?.jt. [From A. S.foftaw-, to elevate. Todd I 


—It seems to be from A. S. to-witan, to know, to 
perceive, — io-voit, too it, toot, is an obvious 
comse of corruption. In Piers Plouhman, “ a 
beme toten ” is a beam espy ; “ his ton toteden 
out ” is his to&s peeped out . — UdaVs “ tootyng 
hill ’* is a high place from whence to see afar 
off; a toting ruff” — a ruff look over or out, 
projecting ; ** toting noses ” — projecting, prom- 
inent noses. Richai'dson^ [i. tooted ; pp. 

TOOTING, TOOTED.] 

1. t To stand out ; to be prominent. Howell. 

2. t To search ; to seek ; to peep ; to pry. 

Spying, looking, tooting, watching. Latimer, 

t66t, V. n. [But. tocten.1 To make a sound, as 
upon a horn, &c. : — to cry. Wright. 

That wiseacre deserves ... a tooting horn. Howell. 

t66t, V. a. To sound, as a horn. TF. Browne. 

t66t, n. A note or sound imitative of the word, 
blown on a horn ; a blast. Sir W, Scott. 

t66t'^;r, n. 1. t A spy ; a scout. 

Thes"* *’' 1 *' ITS «-*/? th,-* T “ne, Go and nut a 

footer', r.«! i • t , u 1 . Wichliffe. 

2. One who toots on a horn, B. Jonson. 

t66tH, 71 . ; pi. TEETH. [M. Goth, tunths ; A. S. 
tath, pi. teth\ Frs. tdnnei But. tand‘, Ger. 
zahn ; Old Ger. zan, zaad ; Ban. iS^ Sw. tand ; 
Icel. tunn. — Sansc. danta ; Pers. dendan ; Hind. 
dant. — Gr. Ihohs, ISdvrosx L. dens, dentisi It. 
dente ; Sp. diente ; Fr. dent.l 

1. One of the small, hard bones, shaped in 
general Tike an irregular cone, fixed in the 
Jaws, and serving to lay hold of, and to cut, 
tear, and triturate alimentary substances. 

True teeth are found only in man, the mam- 
malia, reptiles, and fishes. In the adult, the teeth are 
thirty-two m number, sixteen to each jaw, consisting 
of four incisors, or incisive or cutting teeth, occupy- 
ing the anterior pait of the jaw, two canine teeth, 
four bicuiipid or lesser molar teeth, and six molars or 
great molars occupying the farther parts of the alve- 
olar arch. Dunglison. 

2. Taste ; palate. 

These are not dishes for thy dointy tooth. Dryden. 

8. Any thing resembling, placed like, or per- 
forming the office of, a tooth, as, one of the 
tines of a prong or pitchfork, one of the spikes 
of a harrow or a rake, one of the sharp wires 
of a carding instrument, one of the projecting 
knobs on the edge of a machine or on a wheel 
which catch on correspondent parts of another 
wheel or body, &c. ; a prong ; a spike. 

Tooth and nail, biting and scratching; with all pos- 
sible keenness ; with the greatest effort ; with every 
means of attack and defence. ** A lion and bear were 
at tooth and nail which should carry off a fawn.” 
D Estrange. — To set the teeth on edge. See Edge, and 
Tooth-edge. — la spite of the teeth, notwithstand- 
ing any threat or any opposition ; in defiance of any 
power of injury or defence. Shah. — To show the teeth, 
or one^s teedi, to threaten. “When the lnw shows her 
teeth, but dare not bite.” Young. — To the teeth, or to 
one^s teeth, in open opposition. “Tell him to his 
teeth.*^ Skak. •— To cast in the teeth, to exprobrate open- 
ly ; to reproach openly. Hooker, 

T66TH, V. a. [i. TOOTHED ; pp. toothing, 
TOOTHED.] 

1. To make ox furnish with teeth : — to notch 
into so as to form teeth ; to indent. 

Then saws were toothed and sounding axes made. Dryden, 

2. To lock into each other. Moxon. 

t66th'Aj 0HE (t6th'5k), n. Ache or pain in a 

tooth; odontalgia. 

For there -was never yet philosopher 

That could endure the toothache patiently. Shah. 

t66th'A£!HE-GRAsS, n. (Rof.) A North Amer- 
ican gramineous plant of the genus Ctenium, 
having a very pungent taste. Grap. 

T66TH'A£3HE-TREi, n. {Bot.) 1. A prickly 
shrub, native of North America, the bark and 
fruit of which have a hot, acrid taste ; northern 
prickly ash ; Xanthoxylum Atmricanunn. Gray. 

2. A deciduous shrub of the ivy family ; Ara* 
lia spinosa ; — called also AngeUca^iree. 

Baird. Loudon. 

t66tH'— BR tl’SH, n. A brush for scrubbing or 
cleaning the teeth. Booth. 

t66th'— DRAw-|1R, n. One who extracts teeth. 

t66tH'-DRAW-JNG, n. The extraction of a 
tooth, or the business of extracting teeth. C'ezf&r. 

t66thed (t8tht), a. L Having teeth. Shah. 


TOOTHED ; pp. TOOTHING, 


2. {Bot.) Having sharp, tooth-like projections 
on the margin, with concave edges. Lindley, 

t66th'~£d^E, 71. A setting the teeth on edge; 
a disagreeable sensation in the teeth experi- 
enced when acids are placed in contact with 
them. Dimghson. 

f t66th'FUL, a. Toothsome. Massinger, 

t66th'JNG, 71. {Mason7y.) Bricks alternately 
projecting at the end of a wall, m oider that 
they may be bonded into a continuation of it 
when the remainder is carried up. Brands, 
t66tH'ING-PLANE, n. A tool for working on 
veneers. Simmo7ids. 

t66tH'L5SS, a. Without teeth. Dryden, 
T66TH'IiET-T5D, a. {Bot.) Denticulate. 

T65TH'-OR-NA-MfiNT,n. {Arch.) ^ » 

A decoration much used in the 
hollow mouldings of doorways, - 
windows, arches, &c , at the beginning of the 
13th century. It appears like four leaves of 
the chestnut-tree united, and brought to a point 
at one end and expanded at the other, radiating 
from a central point. It is called also dog^ 
tooth, and nail-head. Britton. 

t6oTH'pIck, I instrument for pick- 

t66th'PICK-ER, } ing and freeing the teeth of 
substances gatheied between them. Shah. 

46^ ToothpicJcs were even worn, at one time, as an 
ornament in the hat. JTares, 

t66tH'~RASH, n. A cutaneous, eruptive disease 
of infants ; red-gum ; milk-spots. Dunglison. 

t66tH'— SHELL, w. {Conch.) A gasteropodous 
mollusk of the genus Dentalmm, having a sym- 
metrical, tubular, conical, and generally curved 
shell. Woodward 

t66tH'SQME (tSth'aum), a. Pleasing or agree- 
able to the taste ; palatable. 

Fonder of the toothsome than the wholeaome. Tucker, 

t66th'SQME-NESS, n. Pleasantness to the 
taste ; palatableness. Johnson. 

t66tH'WORT (teth'wUrt), n. {BoU) 1. The com- 
mon name of perennial plants of the genus 
Denta7'ia, the species of which have long, hor- 
izontal, fleshy, toothed root-stalks, of a pleasant, 
pungent taste. Gray. 

2. A name of herbs of the European genus 
Lathi'cea, the species of which are perennial, 
succulent, partly subterraneous, and generally 
considered to be parasitical upon the roots of 
trees: — also of Plumbago Europeea, a plant, 
the root of which is irritant, and, when chewed, 
often relieves the toothache. Baird. 

t66th'Y, a. Having teeth, [b,.] Croxall. 

t66t'— NET, n. A large fishing-net anchored. 

[Scotland.] Jamieson. 

TOP, n. [A. S., But., Frs., Dan., Ir., § Gael. 
top ; Sw. topp ; Icel. toppr^ 

1. The highest part of any thing ; the most 
elevated or uppermost point ; the summit. 

Here :<» n mount who“o top neems to despise 

Thi far lutL’-ioj that uiideilits. Brown, 

One poor roof, made of poles meeting at tbe top, and cov- 
ered with the bark of trees. Jieyhru 

2. The surface ; superficies ; upper side. 

<‘The top of the ground.’’ Bacon. 

3. The highest place or rank. 

The top of my ambition is to contribute to that work. Pope. 
A boy from the top of a grammar school. Locke. 

4. The crown of the head ; the head. 

This white toji writeth mine old years. C^ctnicer, 
He *8 all the mother’s from the top to too. Shak, 

6, The hair on the crown ; the forelock. Shah. 

6. The head of a plant. 

Heads or tope, as cabbage heads. Watts, 

7. {Haid.) A platform, placed over the head 

of a lower mast, and resting on the trestle-trees, 
to spread the rigging, and for the convenience 
of men aloft. Dana, 

8. {Cloth Manufacturing,) The combed^ wool 
ready for the spinner, out of which the noils for 
shorts and dust have been taken. Simmonds. 

t5p, a. Being on the top or summit ; highest. 

The top stones laid in clay are kept together. Mordmer, 

T6P, V. n. p. TOPPED ; pp. TOPPING, TOPPED OT 
TOPT.] 
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1. To rise aloft ; to be eminent. 

Bidges of lofty and toppmg mountains. IkThcmu 

2. To predominate ; to overpower. 

The will influenced by that topping uneasiness. Locke, 

8. To excel ; to surpass ; to be superior or 
supreme. “ Write thy best and top.'* Drydetu 

T6p, V. a, 1. To cover on the top; to tip; to 
cap. “ Mountains topt with snow.” Walle7\ 

The little Notre Dame . . . topped with a cupola. Addison, 

2. To rise over or above ; to surmount. 

A gourd . . . topped and covered the tree. l^Estrange, 

3. To outgo ; to surpass, S/iak, 

4. To take off the top of ; to crop. 

2’op your rose-trees a little with your knife. Evelgn, 

5. To rise or reach to the top or summit of. 

If aUff'^'*' ♦'TiV pmnon v“t VO* 

Butv t. .. iji 1 “ •_*'», ' 'I ( ■' EenJianu 

6. f To perform w^ell ; to excel in doing. 

That politician tops his part. Gag, 

TQp, n, [Ger. top f. — Fr. toupie. — From Belgic 
topp; toppen, to turn. LatidahJ] A kind of toy, 
commonly^ conoid, or pear-shaped, and armed 
with a point, on which it is made to spin, its 
motion being sometimes continued with aw’hip. 

The top was used in ancient days by the Giecian 
boys. Pulleyn, 

A« vr>t]-ir — 1:*~ fi.-. f-i- qport, 

U' ‘' 0 -nico;.! . ■ ‘ I'l.. It." »> court. JDrydetu 

To top up a yard or a ftoom, (JsTaut.') to raise one 
end of It by hoisting on the lift. Dana. 

TO'PAR£JH (to'phrk), n. [Gr, roTrap^o ^ ; rdTroj, a 
place, and dp)^(o^ to rule ; L. toparcka ; Fr. 
parque.] The chief of a toparchy. Browne, 

T^P'AR-j&JHF, n. [Gr. ronap^la ; L. toparchia ; 
'^x.'toparckie^ (A7it.) A small state or lord- 
ship, comprising only a few cities or towns ; a 
territory under the sway of a toparch 

Judea was anciently divided into ten toparchiet,. JSrande. 

TOp'— AR-MOR, n. (Naut.) A rail about three 
feet high, ’extending the width of the top on 
the after side, supported by stanchions, and 
equipped with a netting, and sometimes ’with 
painted canvas. Mar, Diet. 

TdP'Au, n, {Orrdth.) The horn-bill; Bm&ros 
rhinoceros ; — called also Indian raven, Bng, Cyo, 

TO'PAZ, 91. [Gr. rdira^os, rov&^iov ; Xi. topasion ; 
It. topazio ; Sp. topaoio ; Fr. topazeS\ {Min.') A 
crystalline, transparent or translucent, pyro- 
electric mineral, of vitreous lustre and various 
colors, and composed of silica, alumina, and 
fluorine, Dana. 

False topaz, or Bohemian topaz, a lighl-yellow, pel- 
lucid variety of quartz crystal, resembling yellow to- 
paz, but distinguished by its crystalline form, and by 
the absence of cleavage; — called also yellom quartz. 

— Oriental topaz, a yellow variety of sapphire. It 
loses its color when exposed to heat. — Smoky topaz, 
a clove-brown variety of topaz ; smoky quartz. 

* Dana. CleaveUmd. 

TO-PAZ^O-LITE, n. [Gr. rdna^oy, topaz, and XiQo^, 
a stone!] A variety of lime garnet, Dana, 

TOP'— BL6ck, n. {Naut.) A large iron-bound 
block, hooked into a bolt under the lower cap, 
and used for the top-rope to reeve through m 
sending up and down top-masts. Dana, 

TOP'— b66ts, n, pi. Riding-boots which have 
light tops to them. Simmonds, 

TOp'— BR tM, n, {Sail-maMnff,) The space in the 
middle of the foot of a top-sail. Mar, Diet, 

TOP-CHAIN'S, n. pi {Natd,) Chains used in 
action, by which the lower yard is hung, in ease 
of the slings being shot away. Brande. 

TOP'— CLOTH, n, A piece of canvas to 

cover the hammocks which are lashed in the top 
when the ship is prepared for action. Afar. Dici. 

t5p'— COAT, w. A kind of great-coat- Simmonds, 

tOp'— DRAIN-JNG, n, (Agrfc.) The act or the 
practice of draining the surface of land. Clarke, 

TOP'— DRfiSS, V. a. To apply manure to the sur- 
face of, as land. Clarke. 

TOP'-DRSsS-ING, n. {Agric.) The act of ap- 
plying manure to the surface of land ; — ma- 
nure laid upon land. Farm. Enog, 

TOPE, V. n. [From the Ger. topf, a pot, or toppen, 
to turn about, or Dut. toppen, to rave. ShmnAr, 

— Most probably of the same origin as tipple. 


Richardson,"] To drink hard or to excess ; to 
drink spirituous liquors to excess ; to tipple. 

The jolly memberfl of a toping club. Batler, 

TOPE, n, 1. {Ich.) A fish of the family SquaMdee, 
or sharks, and genus Golem, particularly the 
Galem vulgaris, YarreU. 

2. A grove of small trees. [India.] Brown, 

TO'PER, n. One who topes; an inteMerate 
drinker ; a tippler ; a sot. Tttcker, 

TO'PfiT, w. The toupet-tit. Clarke, 

t6p'FUL, a. Full to the top or the brim. Shak, 

t5p'— gAL-LANT, a, {N’aut.) 1. Noting the third 
sail, and the third mast, above the deck. Dana, 

2. Elevated or splendid. The con- 
sciences of top-galiant sparks.” U Estrange, 

T6p'— GAL-LANT, «, 1, Top-gallant sail. •TbAmow. 

2. Any thing elevated or splendid. Bacon. 

TO PH (tof), n. A sort of stone. — See Tophus. 

TO-PHA'CEOUS (to-fa'shus, 66), a. [L. tophaceus ; 
tophus, tof us, an* earthy, volcanic rock.] 

1. {Med.) Noting a concretion of hard, calca- 
reous matter which forms, particularly at the 
surface of joints affected with gout. Dunghson. 

2. Gravelly ; gritty ; stony. Arbuthnot. 

TOP'-HfiAV-Y (t5p'hev-e), a. Too heavy at the 
top ; having’ the upper part too weighty for the 
lower. “ Top-heavy buildings.” Dav&nani. 

TO'PH^T (to'fet), n. [Heb. flS?).] A polluted, 

unclean place, near Jerusalem, into which the 
Jews used to throw the carcasses of beasts, 
or the bodies of men to whom they refused 
bmial, and where a fire 'was perpetually kept up 
to consume all that was brought : — hence 
sometimes used metaphorically for hell. Brande, 

j8®»The name is derived by some from Heb. t]bl» 

' a drum, on account of the beating of drums and other 
instruments by which the cries of the children bacn- 

I ficed to Moloch were stifled. Brande, 

I Td'PHIN, n. [L. tophm, tufa.] Toph, Clarke. 

TO'PHUS (-fuis), n. [L.] 1. {Min,) Porous de- 
posits of calcareous matter from water. Brande, 

2. {Med.) A collection of hard, calcareous 
matter which forms, particularly at the surface 
of joints affected with gout, and occasionally in 
the interior of organs, around the teeth, &c. : 
— also gravel and chalaza. Dunghson. 

TdP'l-A-RY* pj* topiarius ; topia (Gr. t6t:os, a 
place), ornamental gardening.] Shaped by cut- 
ting^ or clipping ; pertaining to ornament^ gar- 
dening, or the art of giving fanciful forms to 
thickets, trees, &c., of laying out parterres, 
forming arbors, bowers, &o. W, Smith, 

tSp'JO, n. [Gr. roviKds, local ; tSttos, a place ; It. 
fopica; Fr. topique,"] 

1. A subject of discourse ; theme ; matter. 

'With xnen of genius, the most snccesgfal topic will be 
fltme; with men of induBtry, riches; with men of fortune, 
pl^ure. JDr. CampbeU. 

2. {Rhet.) A general head or truth to which 

the rhetorician is able to refer all the proofs he 
uses in the matter of which he treats ; — usual- 
ly in the plural. Brande. 

3. {Mea.) An external application to a par- 
ticular part of the body. Dunglison. 

TOP'JC, ? [Gr. roiriKifgi It. % Sp. topicoi 

T6P'I-CAL, > Fr. topique.] 

1. Pertaining to someparticular place or part ; 

local. “ Topical remedies.” Arbuthnot, 

2. Pertaining to a topic, general head, or 

truth, or subject of discourse. Topical or 
probable arguments.” White, 

T^3P'|-C4iL-LY> od’ With application to some 
particular part ; locally. Brown, 

t5p'IN-AM-BER, n, (Bot.) The Jerusalem arti- 
choke ; Helianthus tuberosm. Simmonds. 

t5p'KNGT (tJSp'nSt), n, A knot worn by 'women 
on the top of the head. U Estrange, 

T0P^-LAN-T®RN, n. {Nawt.) A large lantern 
placed in the after pa^ of the top in a ship ; 
top-light. Mar, Diet, 

t5p'L5SS, a, 1. Having no top. Chapman, 

2. f Having no superior ; supreme. “ Their 
topiess fortunes.” Bean, 4r 


T6p'— LIGHT, n. A signal lantern carried in the 
top or mast-platform of a ship. Dana. 

TOP'mAn, w. ; pi. TOPMEN. The sawyer who 
stands at the top ; topsman. Mozon^ 

TOP'— mAst, n. {Natit.) The second mast above 
the deck, or next above the lower mast. Dana, 

t6p'm6ST, a. Uppermost ; highest. Topmost 
cUff.” Addison, “ Topmost branch.” Dry den, 

TO-POG'RA-PHjpR, n. One who is versed in to- 
pography ; one who makes a topographical sur- 
vey; topographist. Davies, 

T6P-0-GRAPH'IO, > topographique.] 

T6P-P-GRAPH'1-CAL, ) Relating to topography ; 
describing or delineating particular places. 

Topographical projection, a species of projection, 
chiefly employed in representing the contour of the 
ground. — Topographical swrvcyvng, a branch of sur- 
veying the object of which is to make a topographical 
description of a part of the earth’s surface. Dames, 

TOP-O-GRAPH'I-CAL-LY, ati. In a topographt 
cal manner. * ’ Fuller. 

TQ-p6g'RA-PHIST, n. One versed in topogra- 
phy ; a topographer. Mendes da Costa, 

Tp-POG'RA-PHY, n, [Gr. TOTToypa<pia ; tottos, a 
place, and ypc^io, to describe ; Fr. topographie.] 
A description of the form of the surface of a 
limited portion of the earth’s surface, whether 
made veibally or by a graphic delineation, or a 
description of the natural objects found upon 
it, such as rocks, trees, &c., together with all 
constructions, as roads, streams, bridges, towns, 
&c. Davies ^ Peck 

T0-P6l'0-PY, n. [Gr. roirog, a place, and Xoyos, 
a discourse*.] The art of assisting the memory 
by associating the object to be remembered 
with some place or building, the parts of which 
are well kno'wn. Fleming, 

t6pPED (topi j, p. a. Having the top covered ; 
capped : — surpassed : — having the top cut off. 

TSP'PJNG, a. 1. Rising over or above ; surpass- 
ing ; eminent. Dampier, 

2. Fine; gallant; — proud. [Low.] Toiler, 

T5p'PING, n, 1. The act of cutting off the top : 
— a branch of a tree cut off. Tolter, 

2. (iSTaz^.) The act of raising one extremity 
of a yard or boom higher than the other. Dana, 

t6p'P1NG-L!ft, n. {Natet.) A rope or lift for 
raising the end of a yard or boom. Dana, 

TOP'PING-LY, ad. Splendidly ; nobly ; proudly. 
[A low word.] JohnsoTu 

t t6p'P1NG-LY, a. Gay ; gallant ; showy. Tusser, 

t5p'P|NG§, n. pi. That which comes from the 
hemp in the act of hatchelling ; tops. Mar. Diet. 

TOP'PLE (tSp'pl), V. n. [Dim. of top.] \i. top- 
pled ; pp. TOPPiiiNO, TOPPLED.] To come top 
foremost or down'wards; to forward; to 
tumble do-wn ; to tottle ; to toddle. 

Tkongh. caBtles U^le on their warders* heads. Shads, 
TOP'PLE, t). a. To cause to fall top foremost or 
downwards ; to throw down. 

Shakes the old beldame Earth, and teg^pZes down 

Steeples and moss-grown towers. Shak, 

T5P'-PRdtyD, a. Proud in the highest d^ee. 
This top^oud fellow.” Sheds, 

t6p'-ROPE, n. {NaiutC) A rope employed to 
sway up or to lower a top-mast or top-gallant- 
mast- Mar, Diet, 

t5p'-SAil, n, {Naut.) The second sail above 
the deck. Dana, 

tOP'-SHAPED (tbp'shapt), a, {Bot.) Inversely 
conical with a contraction towards the point; 
turbinate. Lindl&y, 

TOpS'M^N, n. 1. The chief or head drover in. 
driving cattle. . -P • C'y®- 

2. The uppermost sawyer m a sawpit; — 
'written also topman, Simmonds, 

t6p'— sOIl, n. Surface soil. Clarke, 

t6p'-s5Il-ING, n. The act of taking off the 
top-soil. ClarJee, 

t6p'-ST0NE, n, A stone placed on the top, or 
forming the top. Clarke, 

TdP'SY-TtiR' VY, ad. [Tops or heads in the twf. 
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SHnneT,'\ “With the bottom upwards ; with the 
head or top where the feet or bottom should be ; 
upside down. Shah. 

T6p'-.TAC-KLE, w. (Naut.) A large tackle at- 
tached to the lower end of the top-mast, to the 
top-rope, and to the deck, to facilitate hoisting 
the top-mast. Mar. Diet. 

TOP'— n. pi. {Ship-building.) The 
first general tier of timbers that reaches the top 
of the side. Mar. Diet. 

TOQUE (tok), n [Fr., from Gallic or Low Bre- 
ton ^oc< 7 , a hat.] A kind of bonnet or head- 
dress for women ; — an old word found in Cot- 
grave, lately revived in England. Todd. 

TOQUET n. [Fr.] Toque. Boiste. 

T5b> n. [A. S. tor. — See Tower,] 

1. A tower ; a turret, [e.] Bay. 

2. A high pointed rock or hill, [r.] Cotton. 

To masses [of rocks] more or less characteris- 
tic in figure, left by the decay of siurounding parts in 
piominent situations, the name of Tor is applied in 
the granitic tracts, of Devon and Cornwall. Eng. Ctjc. 

TORCH, n. [It. torcia j Sp. autorcha ; Fr. torche. 
— From L. torqueOf to twist, — because their 
form is sometimes twisted, or because they are 
made with twisted thread, Casenmve.'] A 
blazing substance of any material, carried in 
the hand, as a large waxen candle, twisted flax 
or thread, reeds in a bundle, a stick of resinous 
pinewood, &e. ; a flambeau or blazing brand. 

n by the wasting of the torcJiea, that the night 

also 'A ua ijr Sidnei/. 

TC5RCH'— BEAr-^R, n. One who carries a torch. 

t TORCH' 5R, n. One that gives light. Shah. 

TORCH'-LIGHT (torch'llt), n. The light of a 
torch — a light kindled to supply the want of 
the sun. Bacon. 

TOrch'-THIS-TLE (-tlfls-sl), n. A common 
name of columnar cactuses of the genus Cere- 
vs, the species of which are grotesque shrubs, 
with a woody axis and soft interior. Gray. 

TCRCH'WORT (torch'wUrt), n. A plant. More. 

TORE, i. from tear. — See Tear. 

TORE, n. [Probably from tear. Todd.'\ Long 
dead grass that remains on the ground in win- 
ter } fog. [Local, Eng.] Mortimer, 

TORE, n. [L. torus."] A moulding. — See Tortjs. 

TQ-RETll-MA-TdG'RA-PriY, n. [Gr. r^pfvfia, em- 
bossed work, and yptupm,' to describe ; Fr. toreu- 
matogi'aphie.] Toreumatology. Quackenbos. 

TO-REtr-MA-TOL'Q-g^Y, n. [Gr. Hpevfia, em- 
bossed work, and ?J6yos, a discourse.] The 
science or the art of sculpture, or a description 
of ancient and modem sculpture and bass-relief ; 
toreumatography. Brande. 

TO-ReO'TJC, a. [Gr. ropfvrtKds, worked in relief 
or chased ; roptOta, to work in relief or to chase.] 
(Sculp.) Executed with high finish, delicacy, or 
polish ; — properly applied to all figures in hard 
wood, ivory, &c, Brande. 

TCiR'JVIJgNT, n. [L. tormervtum, an engine to throw 
missiles, a rack ; torqueo, to twist ; tero, to rub, 
to grind ; It. § Sp. tormento} Fr. tourment.] 

L t An engine for hurling missiles. Elyot. 

2. Excruciating pain ; anguish ; extreme 
misery; agony; torture. 

His torment ofleix was so great. 

That, like a lion, he would cry and roar. 

And rend his desh. and his own sinews eat. Spenser. 
Not sharp revenge, not hell itself, can find 
A fiercer torment than a guilty mind. Dryden. 

3. Any thing that gives extreme pain, as 

some kinds of disease. Matt. iv. 24. 

Syn.— See Torture. 

rQR-Mj£NT' (114), V. a. [t. tormented; pp. 

TORMENTING, TORMENTED.] 

1. To put to pain; to inflict pain or agony 
upon; to distress greatly; to excruciate; to 
agonize ; to harass with anguish ; to torture. 

He shall he torm&n.ied with fire and brimstone. Sev. xiv, 10. 

2. To tease ; to vex ; to plague. Johnson. 

3. To toss, as a raging sea does a ship ; to put 
into great agitation or commotion., [r.] 

Thfr -r.vir - on main wind, 

I O’ I ‘hi* f II 1 1,‘ ! r Milton. 

Syn. — See Tease, Torture. 

TQE-MfiNT'^JR, n. One who, or that which, tor- 
ments ; a tormentor. Milton. 


TQR-mSNT'FUL, a. Causing torment; full of 
torment ; tormenting, [r.] Tillotson, 

TdR'M^N-TIL rtor'men-tll, S. P. K. Sm. Wb.i, 
tor-men 'ql, PV.], n. [L. tormina, the gripes; 
torqueo, to twist ; It. tormentilla, tormentil ; Sp. 
tonnentila ; Fr. tormentiUe.] (Bot ) A^ dicoty- 
ledonous plant common in Great Britain, with 
a thick, lounded root which possesses tannin 
and red coloring matter ; Potentilla tormentilla, 
or Totmentilla officinalis', — formerly used as 
an astringent in cases of diarrhoea and ch'sen- 
tery. Baird. 

TOR-M:ENT'ING,i).a. Inflicting torment; vexing. 

TOR-mENT'JNG, n. The act of causing or in- 
dicting torment ; torturing. Wicldiffie. 

T0R-M£NT'|NG-LY, ad. With torment. 

TOR-M^NT'OR, n. 1. One who, or that which, 
toiments ; *a torturer; a tormenter. Sidney. 

2. (AyHc.) An instrument resembling a har- 
row, for pulverizing a stiff soil. Clarke. 

TpR-M:6NT'R5SS, n. A female who torments. 

The scourge and tjormmb eis of honor. Holland. 

TOR n. pi. [L.] (Med.) Acute, colicky 

pains ; the gripes ; the dysentery. Dunglison. 

TOR'Ml-NOOS, a. Wracking the bowels. Wright. 

TORN, p. from tear. See Tear. 

TOR-NA'DO, w. ; pi. TORNADOES. [Sp. tomada, 
a icturn ; torna'*. A «!uaden, violent, 

and often very ; x \ - -i*.*, having a pro- 

C' and of limited breadth; a vio- 

le 1 . liL.! : i<; of limited extent. Espy. 

jg®=“ In a tornado, the wind blows from its borders 
— often prostrating trees, unioofing buildings, fee. — 
towards the centre, either with a spirally lotating mo- 
tion, or in radial lines, where it uses in currents of 
such ascensional force as to carry upwards heavy 
bodies. It is accompanied by lightning, rain, hail, 
&c. The hurricane, the tornado, and the water-spout 
are of the same nature. Espy. Redfield. 

Syn. — See Wind. 

TQ-ROS’^.', a. (Bot.) Applied ro r c'limb*:*. 1 
body which is swollen at inten i.K ; k-i'ib >y. G ny. 

TO-ROS'I-TY, n. Fleshiness. Clarke. 

TO 'ROUS, a. (Bot.) Torose. Humble. 

TQR-PE'DO, n. ; pi. torpedoes. 

[L, torpedo ; torpeo, to be numb.] 

1. (ich.) A genus of 

cartilaginous, marine 
fishes, of a circular 
form, with a thick, ' 
short, fleshy tail, cylin- 
drical at the extrem- Torpedo, 

ity, and having two organs, lodged on either 
side of the head, consisting of a mass of small, 
vertical, hexagonal tubes, which are filled with 
mucous matter, and largely provided with nerves 
from the eighth pair, by wMeh they are able to 
communicate at will powerful electric shocks ; 
electric rays : — a fish of the genus Torpedo ; a 
cramp-fish. Yarrell. 

2. A machine invented by R. Fulton for 
blowing up ships by submarine explosion.BMrn. 

3. A kind of fire-work which explodes by 
being thrown against any hard substance. Hovey. 

TPr'P^NT, a. [L. torpeo, torpens, to be numb.] 
Benumbed; numb; torpid, [r.] M&re. 

TOR-P£s'0]^NCE, n. The state of being torpes- 
cent; numbness; torpidity. Clarke. 

TOR-PJIs'OENT, a. [L. torpesco, torpescens, to 
become torpid.] Becoming numb. Shenstone. 

TOR'PJD, <z. [L. iorpidvs ; torpeo, to be numb ; 
It. torpido ; Sp. torpe.] 

1. Having lost sensibility and motion ; numb ; 
benumbed; motionless; inactive. Thomson. 

2. Sluggish; duH; as, ** A intellect.” 

Syn. — See Numb. 

TQR-PID'|-TY, n. The state of being torpid; tor- 
pidness ; torpitude. Barrington. 

T5R'PID-LY, ad. In a torpid or dull manner ; in- 
actively; sluggishly. Clarke. 

TdR'PID-NfiSS, n. The state of being torpid; 
numbness; torpitude; torpidity. Hale. 

T6R'PI-FY, V. a. p. TORPIPIBD ; pp. torpipy- 
ING, TORPiPiED.] To make torpid ; to numb ; 

I to benumb- Ed. Rev. 


T5r'PI-TUDE, n. The state of being torpid ; tor- 
pidity ; torpidness ; numbness. Derham, 

TOR 'POR, n. [L. ; torpeo, to be torpid or numb.] 

1. The state of being torpid or numb , numb- 
ness; inability to move, or dulness of sensa- 
tion; torpidity; torpidness. 

The torpor of solid bodies. Bacon. 

2. Dulness ; sluggishness ; inaction. Roget. 

TOR-PQ-RTF'IC, a. [L. torpor, torpor, and./aceo, 

to make.] Producing torpor ; benumbing. Clarke. 

TOR'Q-UAT-PD, a. Wearing a torque. Clarke. 

TORQUE (tork), n. [Fr,, from L. torquis', tor- 
qtteo, to twist.] {A7iat.) A collar oi neck-chdin, 
formed of thick golden wires, twisted together, 
worn originally by the Persians, and afterwards 
by other nations, particularly the Geimans, 
Gauls, and Britons. Fairholt. 

T6RQ,UED (torkt), a. (Her.) Wreathed. Smart. 

T5r-R5;-PAC'TION, n. [It. torrefasione 1 Sp. tor- 
refaccion ; Fr. to7'r4ffiiction.'] The act of torre- 
fying, or the state of being toriefled. Bp. Hall. 

TOR'Rlgi-PY, V. a. [L. torrefacio', torreo, to dry, 
to paich, and/oc70, to make ; It. ton'ejaie; Sp. 
torrar ; Fi . torrefier.] [«. torrefied ; pp. tor- 
refying, TORREFIED.] 

1. To dry by a fire. Brotone. 

2. (Metallurgy^ To roast, as ores, in order 

to depiive of sulphur, arsenic, or other volatile 
incrredien+<s. Brande. 

3. (Phnt n\rcg) To dry, roast, or partially 

toast, as drugs. B^'a^ide. 

TOR'RE-LITE, n. (Min.) Taitalite- Dana. 

TOR 'RENT, 71. [L. torretis, torrentis ; torreo, to 

dry, to heat ; It. <§• Sp. torrents ; Fr. toirent.] 

1. A violent, rapid stream or current, as of 
water down a declivity or piccipice. 

A torr&iit swelled with wintry rains. Pope. 

So the loud toirmt and the whirlwind’s roar 

But bind him to his native mountains more. Goldsmith. 

2. A strong or rapid flow or current. 

A '»>'**'. Bp. Taylor. 

Erasmus, t ■ » t. 

Stemmed the n w 'im*. Pope. 

Syn. — See Brook. 

TOR'R^NT, a. [L. torrens, fo7'rentis,] Bolling 

or rushing in a lapid stream or current. 

"Whose waves of torrent fire inflame with rage. Mitton. 

TQR-RfiN'TJNE, a. Running like a torrent. Clarke. 

TOR-RJ-CEL'LI-AN, a. Peitaining to, or invent- 
ed by, Torn cedi, a learned Italian mathemati- 
cian and philosopher of the seventeenth centu- 
ry, who invented the barometer. 

Torricellian tube, a glass tube, thirty inches or more 
in length, closed at one end and open at the other, as 
that of the mercurial baroinotei. — Torricellian vaen-. 
wni, a vacuum, as that at the tup of the mercuiial ba. 
lomoter, obtained by mveitmg a Torricellian Tube 
hlled with mercury, and immersing the open end in 
a vessel of mercury. The mercuiy descend* in the 
tube till its downward pressure is balanced by the ex- 
terior atinospheiic pressure on the mercury contained 
in the vessel. Instead of the upper end of the tube 
being closed, it is sometimes, in order to obtain a 
larger vacuum, open and connected with a close re- 
ceiver; — so called from its being first obtained by 
Tomcelh. Young. 

TOR'RJD, a. [L. torridus; torreo, to dry, to 
parch; It. ^Sp. torrido', Fr. torride^ 

1. Dried by heat ; parched ; scorched. 

A&ic’s tomd clime, or India’s fiercest heat. Covopsr. 

2. Violently hot ; burning. MiUo^x. 

Torrid tone,(Geog.) the region of the earth included 

between the tropics of Cancer and Capricorn. It ex- 
tends on each side of the equator to the distance of 
about twenty-three and a half degrees, and is the zone 
of highest mean temperature, 

TOR-RID 'I-TY, n. Torridness, [r.] Clarke. 

TOr'RJD-n£ss, n. The state or the quality of 
being torrid. Scott. 

TC^R'RIL, n. A worthless woman ; — a worthless 
hors'e. [Local, Eng.] Wright. 

t5r'RQCK, n. (Otmith.) A bird of the gull kind ; 
a species of La7'm. [Local, Eng.] Hill, 

TSRSE (tors), n. [Fr. torse, twisted, from L. 
torqueo, to twist.] (Her.) A wreath. Johnson, 

TOR'S^IL, n. (Areh.) Any thing twisted. Moxon. 

T5R-SI-bIl'J-TY, n. The state or the quality of 
returning, or tending to return, to a state of rest, 
after having been twisted. TomhnsoTi. 
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TOR' SION (tbr^shun), n. [L. torsio ; torqueo, to 
twist; It. torcimentoi "Ft. torsion^ 

1. The act of twisting. Johnson. 

2. {Mech.) The lateral displacement or detru- 

sion of the opposite parts of a solid, in opposite 
directions, the central particles only remaining 
in their natural state ; the twisting of a body by 
the application of a lateral force ; — the force 
with which a string, wire, or other slender body 
returns, or tends to return, to a state of rest, 
after it has been twisted. Young. 

Torsion ’balance, an instrument, invented by Cou- 
lomb, for measuring small attractive or repulsive 
forces, as those of electricity and magnetism, by the 
torsion or twisting of a fine vertical, dependent, metal- 
lic wure, tile lower end of which carries a needle 
moving freely in a horizontal direction. The force to 
be measured is made to act on one end of the needle, 
the deflection of which indicates the degree of torsion 
produced, and thus the degree of force exerted. — 
Torsion electrometer, a torsion balance for measuring 
small attractive or repulsive electrical forces. 

Library of Useful Knowledge. 

TdRSK, n. (,Ich.) A 
malacopterygious 
fish of the cod fam- 
ily, found on the 
northern, coasts 
of Great Britain, highly esteemed for yield- 
ing cod-liver oil; Brosmius vulgaris. Baird. 

TOR* SO, n. ; pi- T^it^so^. \lt., a stumpr\ (Sculp.') 
The trunk of a statue of" the human figure, de- 
prived of the head and limbs. Brande. 

Tc3RT, n. [It. torto ; Sp. tuerto ; Fr. tort ; — from 
L. torgueOi tortus, to twist, to wring.] 

1. f Wrong ; mischief. Spenser. 

2. {Laio.) Wrong; injury ; a wrongful act for 

which an action will lie. Blackstone. 

TORT, a. Stretched, as a rope ; taut, [b.] Scott. 

TOR'TEAU (tbr'to), n. (Her.) A red roundel. Cl. 

t* TOR'TILE (tbr'til), a. [L. tortilis ; torqueo, to 
twist.] Twisted; wreathed; coiled. Blount. 

TQR-TiL'J-Tr, n. The state of being tortile or 
wreathed, t®**] 2aOnth. Rev. 

TORTILLA (tor-tsi'ya), n. [Sp.] A large, 
round, thin cake prepared from a paste made of 
the soaked grains of maize, having the hulls 
rubbed off before grinding the mass, and then 
baked on an earthen gridole. Bartlett. 

A ^^'crcrul— i” ccrvorted pn Mexico] into 
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t tOR'TION (tbr'shun), n. [L. toHio ; torgiieo, to 
twist.] Torment; torture; pain. Bacon. 

TdR'TIOUS (tor'shijs), a. Injurious; wrongful ; 
doing wrong, [n.] Spenser , 

TdB'TIOVS-LY, at?. Injuriously, [b.] ThurloiO. 

TOR^TlVE (tbr'tiv), a. Twisted; wrung; turned 
aside ; wreathed, [b.] Shak. 

TORT'N^ISS, n. Tightness, as of a rope. Scott. 

t| T5R'T0IPE (tbr'tiz or tbr'tjs) [tbr'tiz, IV. P. Ja. 
Sm . ; tor'tjs, S. J. F. K], n. [From L. torqueo, 
tortus, to twist, to wind ; It. tartaruga ; Sp. tor- 
tuga; Fr. tortue^ 

1. (Zool.) The 
common name of 
oviparous reptiles 
of the order uhelo- 
nia, or Testudinata, 

having a body short. Box tortoise (Cistuda CaroUna). 
discoidal, or swol- 
len, and enclosed in a case formed of two 
shields united by their margins, and composed 
of a series of imbedded plates, which leaves the 
head, neck, limbs, and tail free. They have no 
teeth, but their jaws are covered with a homy 
substance- Balm. 

The weti-torioise is by our sailors vulgarly celled turtle, 
-whereof there are four different kinds. Cate^j/, 1/54. 

Tortoiseit are usually divided into those that live upon land 
and those that subsist in the water; and use has made a dis- 
tinction even in the name— the one being called tortoj^, 
imd the other twrUes. ChldsiniffCs Animated JVafure, 1774. 

2. (Mil.) Among the ancients, an arrange- 
ment of a body of soldiers for protection against 
darts, stones, and similar missiles, formed by 
those in the first rank placing their bucklers 
vertically in front, and those behind, in stooping 



or kneeling posture, holding their bucklers 
close together over their heads; — used e^e- 
cially by storming parties. JDrgden. 

jQSf Whatever be the origin of the word tortoise, it 
seems to have no affinity with any word in Anglo- 
Saxon or any other Teutonic language, nor is it found 
at all in the earliest English writers. Sir John Man- 
deville, who died in 1372, renders the Latin testndo, 
and The French tortae, into English by the term snail. 
Richard Eden’s translation of Oviedo’s Natural His- 
tory of the Indies [155^ contains probably the first 
printed account in the English language of the West 
India tortoise, and furnishes the earliest use of the 
word. Where Oviedo says, “ En la ysla de Cuba se 
hallan tan grandee tortagas que,” &c., Eden trans- 
lates thus ; “ In the Island of Cuba we found great 
tortoyses (wJuch are certaxn sJiellfiskes) of such big- 
ness that,” &c. The explanatory words, inserted by 
the translator in a parenthesis for the benefit of Eng- 
lish readers, seem to show that the term was either 
wholly new to the language, and coined by him for 
the occasion from the Spanish word, or, what is more 
probable, that he had heard it from the seamen of that 
day, with whom it is known he associated, and who had 
caught it from Spanish sailors, and modified it with a 
sailor’s usual license. — See Tubtle. C. Folsom. 

II TOR'TOISE-SHfiLL, n. The plates or blades of 
the shell of certain sea-tortoises, or turtles, es- 
pecially of Chelonia imhricata, or hawks-bill 
turtle, used for making combs, work-boxes, 
cabinets, spectacle-cases, &c., and in inlaying 
and other ornamental work. Tomlinson. 

TOR'TOISE-SHELL, a. 1. Made of tortoise- 
shell ; as, “ A tortoise-shell comb.** 

2. Resembling a tortoise-shell in color; va- 
riegated ; as, “ A tortoise-sheU cat.** 

TfiR'TRIX, n. [L. torgueo, tortus, to twist.] 

1. (Zout) A genus of serpents of the family 
Boidce, found in tropical America. Eng. Cyc. 

2. (Ent.) A genus of lepidopterous insects, 

feeding on trees, vines, &c. ; leaf-rolling moths. 
The larvse are naked, fieshy grub«, generally 
Ihing in cylindrical tubes, which they fmni by 
rolling up leaves. Baird. 

t6RT%t-loOs, a. Bulged out at intervals like a 
cord ha'^’ing 3mots. . Buchanan. 

TQRT-U-OSE', a. Winding; tortuous. Loudon. 

T5RT-V-6S^[-Ty, n. The state of being tortu- 
ous ; crookedness ; tortuousness. Browne, 

T5RT'lJ-Ot^S (tort'j'ii-iLs), a. [L. tortmsm ; 
qitAO, to twist ; It. Sp. tortuoso ; Fr. tortitmx.'] 

1. Twisted; wreathed; ivinding; crooked; 
sinuous ; serpentine. “ Tortuous canals.**Pa?eJy. 

So varied he, and of his tortuous tram 

Curled many a wanton wreath. Milton. 

2. Mischievous; perverse. Lodge, 

TORT'y-OtJs-LY, ad. In a tortuous or winding 
manner; windingly. Southey. 

TORTTI-OUS-NESS, n. The state of being tortu- 
ous or wreathed ; tortuosity. Scott, 

TdRT^y-RA-BLB, a. That may be tortured. Scott. 

TORT'URE (tort'yvr, 24), n. [L. iortura ; torqueo, 
to twist, to bend ; It. ^ Sp. tortura ; Fr. torture.'\ 

1. Extreme pain inflicted on a person to ex- 
tort a confession of guilt, or an avowal of ac- 
complices, as by the rack or the wheel. Dry den. 

Under James I. and Charles I., torture seems to have be- 
come less frequent, and to ha\ e been only employed m state 
offences. JSrande. 

2- Extreme pain; anguish; T^ang; a^ny; 
torment. “ The torture of the mind.** SJtak. 

Syn. — Torture is an excess of torment, and is only 
for a time or an occasion. Torment is more permanent. 
Tortured by means of the rack or a similar instru- 
ment 5 tormented by pain, perplexing cares, or a guilty 
conscience. 

tORT'URB (tbrt^ypr, 24), v. a. p. tobtubeu; 

pp. TORTURINO, TORTUREP-l 

1. To subject to, or punish with, torture. 


Hipparchus, my enfranchised bondman, whom 
He may at pleasure whip, or hang, or torture. 


Shak. 


2. To pain extremely; to torment; to vex. 

To torture . . . my soul.” Addison. 

3. fTo pull out to the full stretch; to strain. 

The bow iortvrefh the string continually. JSaeon. 

T^RT'yRE, V. n. To inflict torture. 

The scourge inexorable, and the torturinff hour, 

Call US to penance. 

TCRT^yR-®R (tbrt*ygr-er), n. One who tortures ; 
a tormenter. Bacon. 


MUton. 


TdRT'UR-lNG-LY, ad. So as to torture or tor. 
ment*; tormentmgly. Beau. ^ FI. 

TORT'UR-OfJS (tort'yvr-Ss), a. Torturing; tor- 
menting. “ Torturous suspicion.** [r.] More* 

TdR-y-LOSE' (129), a. [L. toruhis, dim. of torus, 
a swelling, a protuberance.] (Bot.) Cylindri- 
cal, and swollen at intervals ; torose. Gray. 

TOR'y-LOfIS, a. Having a i ounded or cylindrical 
form; torulose. HiU. 

TO'EUS, n. [L. torus, a bulge, a raised ornament.] 

1. * (Arch.) A bold convex moulding in the 

base of a column. Britton. 

2. (Bot.) The receptacle of a flower. Gray. 

fTOR^VJ-TY, «. [L. torvitas.] Sourness or se- 
verity of look or countenance. CocAeram, 

tTftRWoyS, a. [L. tonus.'] Sour of look or 
aspect ; stem ; severe. Derham. 

TO’EY, n. [Probably from an Irish word signify- 
ing a savage. Johnson. — From the Irish word 
toree, give me [your money]. Malone^ 

1. (Eng Hist.) A term of reproach applied 

to the court party in the latter part of the reign 
of Charles tl . ; — now applied to one who, in 
principle, is a strenuous supporter of the royal 
prerogative, and the ecclesiastical authority ; — 
opposed to Whig ; a conservative, as opposed 
to a reformer. Addison. 

Tories was a name properly belonging to the Irish bogtrot- 
ters who, during ouc civil wars, robbea and plundered, pro- 
fussing to be in amis tor the maintenance of the royal cause; 
and from them transierred, about the year 1680, to those who 
sought to maintain the extreme prerogati^ es of the crown. 

Trench. 

In the year 1680, two parties were formed, called the Ad- 
dressers and Abhorrersi out of which arose the after party 
appellations of Whigs and Tories. PmJegn. 

2. (American Hist.) One who, in the time oi 
the revolution, supported the English govern- 
ment, and opposed the resistance made by the 
colonies. 

It was said that the Tories were arming and collecting in the 
Highlands, under the direction of distinBuished officers, to 
aid the conspiracies formed by Governor Tryon and his ad- 
herents. Ji-vtaig, Lfeef nashtn^on. 

46 ^ See Whig. 

TO 'EY, a. Of a tory, or of tones, Hume. 

TO'EY-I^M, n. Principles of tories. Bolingbroke. 

ff -.1 .,2 T ro small degree to the 

r I. > ' - , -I'l 'T'-’ »• re «i! M-. II. Ham’s **Con8titU“ 

! ,,i *t , \ •.'!»: Hi I'l '>»*•<“. of former times 

' — ► .o-‘ vf.o...\ c!.'" ».u. ■ .1 i’ I r.Blai.d jEdwardJSverett. 

f TO§E (tdz), V. n. To tease wool. Johnson. 

t TOSH, n. A tusk ; a tush. Wright. 

TOSS, V. a. [From Dut. tassen, to heap up ; Fr. 
tasser. Minsheu. — Perhaps touse or tease. Rich- 
ardson^ \i. tossed; pp. TOSSING, TOSSED, 
— sometimes tost.] 

1. To throw by motion of the hand ; to fling. 

A shepherd diverted himself with losmaig up eggs and 
catching them again. Aadtson. 

2. To raise or lift with a sudden and violent 
motion. “He his arm aloft.** Addison. 

Behold how they toss their torches on high. Lryden. 

3. To put into commotion or agitation ; to 

agitate. “ Tossed upon the waves.*’^ Bacon. 

4. To make restless ; to disquiet. 

Calm rerion once, 

And full of peace, now tossed and torbulenb Muton. 

6. To keep in play; to tumble over. 

Scholars . . . that spend four years in tossing aR the rales 
of grammar in common schools. Aschwm, 

To toss an oar, (hTaut.) to throw an oar out of the 
rowlock, raise it perpendicularly on its end, and lay 
it down in the boat with its blade forward. Dana. 

TQss, V. n. 1. To move or throw one’s self un- 
easily ; to roll and tumble about, Harvey. 

To toss, and fling, and to be restless, TUtolson, 

2. To be tossed ; to be moved tumultuously. 

Your mind is tossing on the sea. Shak. 

To toss up, to throw up a coin, and wager on which 
side it will fall. Bramston. 

t5sS, n. 1. The act of tossing; a throw up- 
ward motion of the hand. Addtson. 

2. An affected manner of raising or throwing 
up the head. “ One taught the toss.** Dryden. 

TQs'Sjpti, n. See Tassei.. Mortimer. 

TOSS'J^R, n. One who tosses. Beau. ^ FL 
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t68s'INc 3, 7^. The act of one -who, or of that 
which, tosses. “ Tossings to and fro.” Job vii. 4. 

Dire was the tomngi deep the groans, Milton* 

t6ss'p6T, n, A toper ; drunkard. Shah* 

t5st, i. & p, from toss* Tossed. Milton, 

T5t, n, 1. Any thing very small : — a term of 
endearment ; — a simpleton ; a blockhead : — a 
tuft. [Colloquial or local, Eng.] Wright. 

2. A small drinking-cup. [Local, Eng.] fFr. 

TO'TAL, a. [L. totus ; It. totals ; Sp. § Fr. total.'] 

1. * Whole ; complete ; entire ; full ; undivid- 
ed. ** A total interruption of thought.” Locke* 

Lest to*d> da^k^(‘ss should hv ’’iirlit ’•ecain 

Her old p )S6 ".-'oi*, and L^r rgui-h Milton. 

2, Perpetual; without intermission or interval. 
** A temporary, not a total retreat.” Atterbury. 

Total los9, (Law.) a loss on account of which the 
assured is entitled to recover from the underwriter 
the whole amount of his subscription. Burrdl, 

Syn. — See Whole. 

TO'TAL, n* The whole ; the whole sura, quanti- 
ty, dr amount ; an aggregate ; totality. 

I shall sum up these particulars in a total. Bp. Taylor, 
TO-TAL'T-TY, n. [Fr. totaliti.] Whole sum, 
number, quantity, or amount. Bacon* 

TO^TAL-IZE, V. a* To render entire. ColeHdge. 

TO'TAL-LY, ad* Wholly; fully; completely; 
entirely. Totally or mostly defaced.” Bacon. 

TO'TAL-NES3, n* Entireness, [it.] Todd* 
TO-TJl-m 'JV'JE, n. pi. ( Or- 

birds of the order 

long-shanks. Gray. Totana. fuMra. 

rOTE, V. To sound : — to cry. See Toot. 

TOTE, V. a* To carry; to bear; to lead:— to 
sum up. 

A provincia,, iocal, and negro wofd ; perhaps 
from L. tollo^ to lilt up, to raise ; — or from A. S. totian, 
to lift up, to raise See Tolt — “A colloquial word, 
used in the Southern States.” H’lt/ier&poon . — “It is 
strictly a iicjrio word, and u&ed pntnaiily in the sense 
of, to bear or carry on the head.” Bj. P. Lindsley* 

“ I have frequently heard a negro inquire, ‘ Shall I 
tote this horse to the water?’ ” Ptskeij ntompson , — 
“ I have frequently heard, in Lincolnslme [Eng.], 
the phrase, ‘ Come, tote it up, and tell me w^hat it 
comes to,’ ” Pishey Thompson* 

TOTE, 71. The whole ; as, “ The whole tote ” ; — 
a common pleonasm. [Provincial in England, 
and colloquial in the United States.] Brockett. 


TO'TEM, «. A rude picture, as of a bird, or oth- 
er animal, used by the North American Indians 
as a symbol of a family, &c. Longfellotv. 

t5th'?R (tutft'er). Contracted from the other. 
“As bad the one as father** Fariidby* 

TdT'1-jDjE.M V£R'B1S. [L.] In so many words. 

Td'TI-jEf Q,trd'TI-E§ (lo'she-€z kwS'she-Sz). 
[L.] As often as. Macdo7mel. 

tTO-TI-PRE§^?NOB, n. [L. totus, total, and 
prcBsentia, presence.] Total presence ; pres- 
ence every where ; omnipresence. TuoJeer, 

t TO-T{-PRfi§'Jg:NT, a* Omnipresent. Tucker* 

TO^TO CCE'LO* [L.l By the whole heavens; 
as far apart as are the poles. X>a7iiel Webster. 

TOT'T]@JR» V. n. [A. S. tealtian, tealtrian, to tot- 
ter ; Uut. touter, a swing.] [«. tottered ; pp. 
TOTTERING, TOTTERED.] To shake SO as to 
threaten a fall ; to waver ; to reel ; to stagger ; 
to vacillate. “ A tottering fence.” Bs. Ixii, 3. 

Troy’s turrets fatter on the rocking plain. Pope. 

Syn.— See Shake, Stagger. 

TOT'TjgR-^iR, n. One who totters. Swift. 

TOT'T^R-iNG, p* a. Shaking as if ready to fall. 

tOt'TJPR-ING-LY, ad. In a tottering manner. 

t TOT'^Ti^R-Y, a* Unsteady; tottering. Johnson. 

TOT'TLE, V. n* p. TOTTLED ; pp. TOTTLING, TOT- 
TLBD.] To walk about in a tottering manner, 
as a child; to toddle; to topple; to totter. 
[Local, Eng., and colloquial, U. S.] Palmer. 

f-TOT'TY, G. Unsteady ; tottering. Spenser, 


To>ty, n. A name given in some parts of the 
Pacific to a sailor or to a fisherman. Shnmonds. 

T6^3r'CAN [tbfi'kan, Sm. C. B. ; t6'kan, ^ 

iT.] , 71. 1. ( Omith.) A scansorial bird 
of the family Bamphastidee, found 
in tropical America, having a very 
long, broad, light, cellular bill, and 
a long, feather-like tongue. Band, 

2, {^Astro7i,) A southern constel- 
lation. Bind, 

TOO'CII (tiich),». G. [It. ^occare; Sp. Toucan. 
tocar ; Fr. toucher. — From M. Goth. 
tekan, to touch. Menage. — From Gr. Otyu, 
diyyavu), to touch (L. tango). Liddell ^ jSco^^.] 
\i, TOUCHED ; pp. TOUCHING, TOUCHED.] 

1. To have contact with ; to put the hand, fin- 
ger, foot, or any thing on or against ; to hit. 

They stretched forth the wings of the cherubim, so that 
the wing of the one touched the one wall, and the wing of the 
r.f ‘ I p’ I I' ’ * i’ I oMiei wall? and their wings touched 
<: . ! ii - i r « . o ‘ the house. 1 Kings vi. 27. 

Ho touched his ear, and healed him. Zuke xxii. 61. 

2. To perceive by the sense of feeling. 

Nothing but body can be touched or touch, Creech, 

3. To come or attain to; to arrive at; to 
reach. 

To touch their natal shore. Pope. 

4. To affect ; to impress ; to strike. 

"What of sweet 

Hath touched my sense fiat seems to this. Milton 

6. To have an effect on ; to make an impres- 
sion on ; to act on. “ A file will not touch 
it.” Moxon. 

6. To relate to ; to concern. Hooker. 


The quarrel toucheth none but us alone? 
Betwixt ourselves let us decide it then. 


Shak. 

7. To move ; to strike mentally. Co7ig7'eve. 

The tender sire was touched with what he said. Addison. 

8. To mark out ; to delineate. 

The lines, though touched but faintly, are drawn right. Pope. 

9. To try or test, as gold with a stone. Shak. 

Words so debased and hard, no stone 

Was hard enough to tottcA them on. Budibras. 

10. To strike, as -a musical instrument ; to 
play on, or to commence to play on. 

They touched their golden harps, and praised. Milton, 

11. To afflict ; to injure ; to distress ; to hurt. 

Thou wilt do us no hurt, as we have not touched thee, and 
os we have done unto thee nothing but good. Gen. xxvi. 29. 

12. To treat of slightly or perfunctorily. 

This thy last reasoning words touched only. Milton, 

13. f To censure ; to animadvert on. 

Dr. Parker, in his sermon before them, touched them for 
their living so near. Hayward. 

14. To put or lay the hand on, in order to cure 
of king*s-evil or other diseases. 

diaries IT., in the course of his reign, touched near a hun- 
dred thousand persons. Macaulay. 

15. {Naiff.) To bring, as a vessel, as near 

the wind as is possible. Dana. 

To touch at, to arrive at or come to without stay, as 
in sailinpr. “The next day we touched at Sition.” 
Acts xxvii. 3, — To touch on or upon, to mention or 
treat of slightly. “If the antiquanes have touched 
upon It, they immediately quitted it.” Addicon. To 
touch at. “ He touched upon the Moluccas.” [r.] Abbot. 
To take effect on ; to act on, “ Strong waters . , , will 
touch upon gold, that will not touch upon silver.” Bacon. 
— To touch for, to apply the hand to, in order to cure, 
as of king’s-evil.— To touch off, to sketch hastily; — | 
to finish by touches. Clarke. To discharge, as a can- j 
non, by applying fire to the priming. — To touch up, to 
repair or improve by slight touches or emendations. 
Addison. To excite ; to arouse. Clarke. 

Syn,— See Feel. 

TOtJOH (tuch), ?7. 1. To be in contact; to be 

in a state of junction; to meet; to hit. 

Two spheres touch only at points. Johnson* 

2. {Nant.) To have the leech struck by the 
wind so as to shake it a little, as a sail. Da7ia. 

To touch and go, (JYawt.) to rub against the ground 
with the keel, as a vessel under sail, without much 
diminution of her velocity. Mar. Diet. 

TOt^CH, 71. \l%.tQcco; Sp.toq%te\ Px. tottcTie.] 

1. The act of touching, or the state of being 

touched; — contact; a hit. Shak, 

2. The sense of feeling ; feeling. 

The fifth and last of our senses is touch* a sense spread over 
the whole bodv though it be most eminently placed in the 
tip of the fingL-s. Locke. 

3. Examination, as of gold by a stone. 

Of base gold, and Ibaring the touch. Hayward. 


4. t Al touchstone. 

How do I play the touch 

To try if thou be curient gold indeed. Shak. 

5. A test ; that by which any thing is examined 
or tested ; a criterion ; an asray. 

Equity, the true touch of all laws* Caremo. 

6. Proof ; tried qualities. 

My friends of noble touch. Shcdc. 

7. Single stroke of a pencil on a picture. 

Never give the least touch with your pencil till you have 
well examined your design. Dryden. 

8. Feature ; lineament. Dryden, 

9. Stroke on a musical instrument. 

Touches of sweet harmony. Shak. 

Nor wanted power t * ci.,:.'.. 

"With solemn touch » ■ ■ '’s -. Milixm* 

10. A Stroke, as of a pen, or of a -writer. 

Very nice touches of raillery. Addison* 

The nicer touch 

Of Wycheiley’s or Congre\e’s wit. Prior. 

11. Action or impression of any thing on the 
mind. “Moved \Mth touch of blame.” Milton. 

12. The act oi the power of exciting the af- 
fections or passions. “ Urgent touches.** Shak. 

13. Something of passion or affection. 

He wants the natural touch. Shak, 

A true, natural, and a sensible touch of mercy. Hooker, 

14. A small quantity or degree ; a little. 

I f***if.J O'** j. I, 

T. t I . ,■ Shak. 

15. A hint ; a suggestion ; slight notice. 

A small touch will put him in mind of them. Bacon. 

16. A slight essay or effort. [Cant.] 

Flint my preface in such a form as, in the booksellers’ 
phrase, will make a sixpenny touch. Swift, 

17. Paiticular application'of any thing spoken 
or written to a person. 

Speech of touch towards others. Bacon, 

18. (Mus.) Resistance made to the fingers by 

the keys of an organ, piano-forte, See. ; as, “ The 
organ has a hard or heavy touch ” : — also the 
manner in which the peifoimer presses the 
keys of the piano, &c. ; as, “ He has a delicate 
touch.** Dwight, 

19. {^Ship-building,') The angle of a stem- 

timber at the counters. Buim. 

tTo keep touch AO be steady to appointment or prom- 
ise. “ ToMcAA'spt is commended.” Tusser. — -f True as 
touch, tiue as touchstone ; completely true. Spenser, 

TOfJCH'A-BLE (tfich'^-bl), a. That may be 
touched ; tangible, [r.] Johnso7i. 

TOTJTCH'A-BLE-NEss, n. Tangibility, [r.] Bloimt. 

TOOCH'HOLE (tuch'hsl), 7%. The hole through 
which the fire is conveyed to the powder in a 
gun or cannon ; the vent of a gun. Bacon, 

TOtJCH'l-LY, ad. In a touchy manner ; with irri 
tation ; peevishly; pettishly, Waterhouse 

TOUcn'l-NfiSS (tucli'e-nes), n. Irritability ; peev 
ishness; irascibility. King Charley 

TOUCH'^ING, prep. With regard or respect to 
concerning ; relating to ; respecting. 

Socrates chose rather to die than renounce or conceal 
judgment touching the unity of the godhead. South* 


TOUCH'ING (tSch'jng), a. Affecting; moving; 
feeling ; pathetic. Stevens* 

TOUOH'{NG-LY (tiich'ing-le), ad. So as to affect 
or move ; feelingly ; pathetically. Addison. 

TOUcir-M?-N5T (tfich'me-nlSt), n. The popu- 
lar name of plants of the genus Impatiens, so 
called from the sudden bursting of the pods 
when touched ; the common balsam ; — also 
called jewel-weed, and snap-weed. Gray, 

TOUCH'— NEE-DLE§, n. pi. A name applied to 
small bars, some of which consist of pure gold, 
or of pure silver, and others of gold or of silver 
alloyed with copper in known proportions; — 
used in connection with a touchstone in assay- 
ing. — See Touchstone. Miller, Branae. 

TOtS'CH'— pAn, n. The pan of a gun, that holds 
the priming. Syhester. 

TOti'CH'— PA-PjpR, n. Paper steeped in saltpetre, 
which ignites slowly. Simmonds. 

TQ-O-OH'STONE (tiich'stSn), 71. 1. A velvet-black, 
silicions stone or flinty jasper, nsed on account 
of its hardness and black color for determining 
the proportions of the precious metals in an 
alloy ; — called also lyydian stone, and basanite. 
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The streak left on the stone by rubbing the 
metal across it, being compared with that left 
by touch-needles, indicates to the experienced 
eye the proportions of the metals in the alloy 
assayed. Miller, Dana, 

2. Any test or criterion. Hooker, 

TOtJCH'— WOOD (tfich'wiid), n. Dry, decayed 
wood used for tinder, igniting readily from a 
spaik; spunk; pimk. Howell, 

TOpCHW (tach'e), a. Peevish; irritable; iras- 
cible; techy; testy; petulant. Wotton. 

TOO-GH (tfif), a, [A. S. toh\ But, taai ; Old Ger. 
zche^ zach ; Ger. zdhe ; Dan. seig ; Sw. sez. — 
Gael, tiugh ; Scot, touch, teugh. — Prom A. S. 
teon', Ger. ziehen, to tow, to draw. Boswoi'th.'] 

1. Yielding to flexure or extension without 
fracture ; — opposed to brittle. 

Of bodies, some are fragile and some are tough. Bacon, 

2. Strong ; firm ; hardy ; not easily broken. 

O, sides, you are too tovgh. Shctk. 

^ 3. Viscous ; tenacious ; ropy ; stringy ; adhe- 
sive ; cohesive. ** Tou'ih clay.” Wichlijfe, 

4. Stiff ; rigid ; not flexible. 

So tough a frame she could not bend. DiTjden, 

6. Difficult. Chaucer. “ A tough piece of 
business.” [Rare or colloquial.] Todd. 

6. Callous; obdurate; stubborn- Cowger. 

TOtJGH^EN (tiif fn), v, n. [i, toug-henet) ; pp, 
TOUGHENING, TOUGHENED.] To grow or be- 
come tough. Mortimer. 

TOtfGH'EN (tfif'fn),®. a. To make tough. JbA?Mon. 

TOCgH'ISH (tQf'isli), G. Somewhat tough. Jodrell, 

ToOgh'LY (tiifle), ad. In a tough manner; 
with toughness. Donne. 

TOfjGH'N^SS (tuf'nes), «. The quality or the 
state of being tough. Bacon. 

t 6U-PEE' (t6-pe'), n, [Fr. toupetil A little tuft 
of hair or artificial curl, worn on the forehead ; 
a toupet. In toupee or gown.” Pope, 

rdcr-PEr' (ta-pa', t6-ps', or t0-p5t') [t8-pS', S. P. 
J, F, ; t8-p5t', W, Ja, ; t8-pa', K, Sm, C.], n. 
[Fr.] A tuft or curl of hair ; a toupee. Johnson. 

t6u'P|1T-T1t, n, {Ornith,) A species of tit- 
mouse ; Parus bicolor, Eng. Cyc, 

g t6ur (tar) [tar, S. W. P, J, F. Ja, K. Sm, R, 
C. O, Wb.’L n. \^r,tour. — From Gr. roovog, 
a carpenters tool for drawing a circle, a chisel 
for a lathe, a circle ; lA.tomus, a lathe, 

1. t Motion in a circle ; revolution ; turn. 

The tour? by heavenly bodies made. Blackmore. 

2. A journey in a circuit ; an excursion. 

1 made the tour of all the king's palaces. Addison. 

To make the tour of the island. Anson. 

3. fTurn; cast; manner. 

The whole tour of the passage is this. Bendeg, 

4. t A tower. Milton. 

5. {Mil.) That which is done by succession. 

4®** e< My experience fails me if this word is not 

slowly conforming to the true English sound of the 
vowels heard in t/ww.” Walker. The English urtlio- 
epists, more recent than Walker, give no countenance 
to this pronunciation, which is regarded as a vulgar- 
ism. 

Syn. — See Excursion, Journey* 

t6uR-BILLTON (tar-btl'yon), n. [Fr. tourbilUm, 
a whirlwind, a tourbillion, from L. turbo, turbi- 
ms, a whirlwind.] An ornamental fire-work, 
which turns round in the air, presenting the 
appearance of a scroll of fire. Francis, 

II t6ur'IST, n. One who makes a tour or jour- 
ney in a circuit. Cumberland. 

t6itr^JM A-LlNE, n. {Min.') A brittle, pyro-electric 
mineral, occurring in crystals, massive compact, 
and columnar, of various colors, usually black, 
dark-green, or brown, comprising manjr varie- 
ties, all of which contain silica, boracic acid, 
and alumina, and most of them oxide of iron, 
lime, magnesia, and soda, together with small 
proportions of other substances, Dana, 

4®* Some specimens of tourmaline exhibit dichro- 
ism. A thin plate of a prismatic crj’stal of tourma- 
line, cut parallel to the crystallographic axis, polar- 
izes the whole of the light transmitted tlirougli it m a 
plane perpendicular to that axis. Dana. FaiceU. 

rOURN (turn), n. [See Turn.] 


1. ( Old Eng. Law.) The turn or circuit made 
thrice every year by the sheriff, for the purpose of 
holding in each hundred the great court-leet of 
the county : — also the court thus held. Bui'rill, 

2. A spinning-wheel. [Local, Eng.] Gtose. 

TdUR'NA-MfiNT (tor'na-mentortur'na*ment) [tor'- 
n?i-ment, S, P. F. K. R. C. ; toi'na-mSnt, E.Ja, ; 
tdr'na-mSnt, J. Sm. O . ; tor'na-ment or tur'nsi- 
iiient, IV.], n. [It. torneamento, toimeo\ Sp. 
torneo ; Fr. tournoi. — From Fr. iownier, to turn, 
to wheel round,] A military equestrian sport 
or exercise, common in the middle ages, in 
which a number of combatants, or knights, en- 
gaged, for the purpose of exercising and exhib- 
iting their courage, prowess, and skill in arms ; 
a tourney. — See Joust. Temple. P. Cyc. 

4®* << I am much mistaken if general usage does 
not incline to ,the shoit sound of the diphthong m 
these words [tournament and tourney] ; and tlut this 
sound ought to be indulged is palpable to every Eng- 
lish ear, which finds a repugnance at giving the French 
sound to any word that is not newly adopted. Jour- 
ney, nourish, courage, and many other words from the 
French, have long been Anglicized , and there is no 
good reason that tins woid should not fall into the 
same class. Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Scott, Dr. Kennck, 
and Mr. Periy give the first sound oi tills word ; and 
Buchanan and W* Johnston, the second.*’ H alLer, 

t6ur'N5Y, or TOUR'NgY [tar'ne, 5. K. R. ; tor'- 
ne, Ja. ; t8r'ne or tur'ne, TV. C . ; tur'ne, S7n. O.], 
n. [Fr. tournoi,] A tournament. Bacon. 

TdUR'NEY, or TOUR^N^JY, v. n. To tilt in the 
lists ; to contend at a tournament. Spenser. 

TOUR*Jri-Q,UET (tar'ne-k6t) [tiir'ne-kSt, P. Sm. 
R. Wb . ; tiir^ne-kwet, IV, F. J. Ja.], n. [Fr. ; 
toumer, to turn.] {Surg.) A bandage tightened ' 
by means of a screw, for exerting a strong com- 
pression on an artery ; — chiefly used to prevent 
hemorrhage in amputation. Brande. 

TOCT'RJV'OJS (t8m-wi0» pFr.] A term former- 
ly applied to French money, as being made at 
Tours. Landais. 

TOURJTURE (tar-ndrO, [Fr.; toumer, to turn.] 

1. Turn ; contour ; figure ; shape. Landais. 

2. A lady’s bishop or hustle. Godey. 

TQt)r§E, V. a. [A. S. tman, to pull, to tease. — See 
Tease.] [i. TOUSED;pj?. tousing, toused.] 
To pull ; to tear ; to haul ; to hale ; to drag ; to 
pluck; to rumple; to tousle. [Vulgar.] 

We *Il t<mse you joint by joint. Shab. 

TOiy^E (tbfiz), V. n. To tear ; to rave. Drayton. 

TOX)rsE, n. A pulling ; a noise ; a disturbance ; 
an ado ; a tussle. pLiOcal, Eng.] Halliwell. 

(tofl'zl), V. a. [i. tousled ; pp. tou- 
sling, TOUSLED.] To disorder; to tangle; to 
touse ; to rumple. [V ulgar.] More. 

t5ut, r. n. [See Toot.] [i. touted ; pp. tout- 
ing, touted.] To follow ; — to ply or seek for 
customers. [Local, Eng., or vulgar.] WrigM. 

TOUT-ENSEMBLE (tat'ang-sam'bl). [Fr.] The 
whole taken together. Landais. 

TOD'T'^R, n. One who touts, or solicits custom- 
ers ; a runner for customers. Simmotids. 

TOW (t6), n. [A. S. toto, tow ; teon, to pull, to 
draw; Dut. touw, a rope ; Frs. taw ; Dan. tave, 
a filament; Sw- tag, a rope. — Gael, taod, a 
rope ; taodh, woollen yam.] 

1. The short, loose fibres or refuse of flax or 

hemp remaining after carding. Sharp. 

2. t A rope, as for towing. Hackluyt. 

To take in tow, to tow. Jlnson. 

T6w (td), V. a. [A. S. teon, teogan, to tug, to draw, 
to tow. — Fr. tozier. — See Tow, n.] [i. towed ; 
pp. TOWING, towed.] To draw through the 
water by means of a rope, as a vessel. Shah. 

TOW' age (ta'iq), n. [Fr. tomge.] 

1. ‘The act of towing. Coiqrave. 

2. Money paid for towing. 'Bailey. 

TOW'AE, n. A rope-maker. [Scot.] Stmmonds. 

TOW'ARD, or TOW'ARD? [td'^rd, ta'atrdz, S. W. 
J. F. Ja. K. Sm. 'R . ; to'ard or tq-wftrd', P.], 
prep. [A. S. toward, toweard ; to and ward.] 

1. In the direction to or of. j 

set his face toward the wilderness. Ifvm. xxiv. 1. 1 

The currents drive 

Towards Ihe retreating sea their fhiious tide. Milton. 


! 2, With respect to; regarding; respecting, 

to. “ His heart relented towards her.” Milton. 

Thy love and fiuth, which thou hast toward the Lord Jc- 
»us, and toward all saints. I^hil, S. 

3. Nearly ; about ; nigh ; near ; almost. 

Towards three or four o’clock. SJiat. 

I am towards miie years older since I left you- Su ift. 

4®* In old writers, the two paits of this word are 
sometimes separated , a*, “ To God ward.'*^ ^Cor. iii. 4. 

Their powers are marching unto Paris ward. Shak. 

4® “ In tlie prepositions toward and towards, and 
the advGxhs forward and forwards, backward and back- 
icards, the two forms aie used indiscriminately. But, 
as the first form in all these is also an adjective, it is 
better to confine the particles to the second. Custom, 
too, seems at present to lean this way.” Dr. CampbelL 
— See Backward. 

4® “ Notwithstanding our poets almost universal- 
ly accent this word on the first sellable, and the poets 
are pretty generally followed by good speakers, there 
are some, and those not of the lowest order, wlio still 
place the accent on the second. These should be 
reminded that, as inwards, outwards, backwards, for- 
wards, and every other word of the same form, have 
the accent on the first sellable, there is not the least 
reason for pronouncing towards with the accent on the 
last.” WaV^. 

TOW'ARD, or TOW' ARDS, ad. Near at hand; 
advancing ; in a state of preparation. 

W^e have a tnf mg ioolish banquet iowai d. Shak, 

Here ’b a \oyage touards that viU make us all. Middleton, 

II TOW'ARD, or TO'WARD [to'aid, P. Ja, K. Sm. 
R. ; to'ward, S- fV. F.], a. Ready to do or to 
learn; docile; apt; tovvardly. 

That is spoken like a toward prince. Shak. 

II TOW' ARD-LI-NESS, or TO'WARD-LT-NJeSS,^ n. 
Readiness to learn or to do ; docility. Raleigh. 

II TOW'ARD-LY, or TO'WARD-LY, a. Ready to 
do or to learn ; apt ; docile ; toward. Bacon. 

II TOW'ARD-NESS, or TO'WARD-NfiSS, n. Do- 
cility ; towardliness ; aptitude. SouHi, 

TOW'— BOAT, n. 1. A boat used for towing a 
vessel ; a tug ; a steam-tug. Crahb. 

2. A boat that is towed. Clarke* 

TOW'LL) n, [It, tovaglia, a table-cloth ; tovagli- 
uola ; Sp. toalla, a towel ; Old Fr. toaiUier, to 

■wash; Fr. iouailU Old High Gqx. duahiUoi 

a towel; Mid. High Ger. twehele\ duakani 
Dut. dwaal. Diez. — Landais says that Fr. iou- 
aille is a corruption of toile, cloth, linen.] A 
cloth for wiping the hands and face after wash- 
ing, or for other purposes. Dryden. 

TOlV'jpL-LtNG, n. Cloth for towels. Simmotids* 

ToW'JglR, 71. .[A- s. tor, torr, iur, a rock, a peak, 
a tower; th'r*, Dut, tor&n, a tower; Old Ger. 
turre, tur&n ; Ger. thuni ; Dan. taarn ; Sw. iom; 
Icel. turn . — Ir. Gael. t07 , tur ; W. twr. — Gr. 

Tipfus ; L. turris ; It., Sp., ^ Port, torre ; 
Fr. tour. — Heb. a rock ; Chal. thur, thura, 
a mountain; Fers. ^ Armenian twr, tawr, a 
tower, a hiU.— Polish tu7'ma, a tower.] 

1. {Arch.) A lofty, narrow building, either 

standing alone, or forming part of a church, 
castle, or other edifice. Britton. 

He built towers In. the desert. 2 Chron. xxvL 10. 

Towers and battlements it sees 

Bosomed high in tufted trees. MUtotu 

2. A high building for defence ; a citadel. 

A strong tower flrora the enemy. Ps. lad. 8. 

3. A high head-dress, formerly in fashion- 

Towers, and curls, and periwigs. JSudibras. 

4. High flight or elevation. Johnson. 

Tower of London, an assemblage of buildings, oc- 
cupying an elevated area of twelve or thirteen acres, 
just beyond the old walls of the city of London east- 
ward, on The northern bank of the Thames, formerly- 
used as a state prison, but now chiefly as a repository 
of various objects of historical curiosity and interest. 
P. Cyc. — Round-tower. See Round-TOWER. 

4 ® ‘‘ The tower of a church is that part which con- 
tains the bells, and from which the steeple rises.” 

Brande, 

Syn.— See Steeple. 

T^W'JgR, ®. n. [i. TOWERED ; pp. towering, 
TOWERED.] To rise or fl.y high ; to soar. 

TJp to the fiery concave towering high. Milton. 

Tdl^'^RED (tbfl'^rd), a. Ha-ring, or adorned 
■with, towers. “ Towered cities.” MiUon. 

ToW'JgB-ING, p. fit. Very high; lofty. Dry den. 
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TOl^'^R-MtJ’S'TARD, w. A cruciferous plant of 
the genus Turritis, the leaves and seeds of 
which give the stem a pyramidal form. Loudon. 

Tdl^'^R-Y, a. Having, or adorned with, towers ; 
towered.* “ Towery cities.” Pope. 

TCW'JNG-PAth, n. A tow-path. Booth. 

TdW'— LINE, n. A rope for towing. Simmonds. 

Tdl^N, n. [A. S. iun^ a place fenced round or 
enclosed, a garden, a house, a town, a village ; 
tynan^ to enclose ; Dut. a fence, a hedge, a 
garden ; Old Ger. tune^ zun Ger. zauriy a hedge, 
a fence ; Icel. tuny a garden. — W. diuy a city ; 

Gael, tuirby a dwelling-place ; Ir. Gael, dun^ a 
tower, a hedge, a hill ; Ir. a town.] 

1. A walled or fortified collection of houses ; 

a walled or fortified place. Josh. ii. 15. 

■When Alexandria vas besieged and won, „ . 

He passed the trenches first and stormed the toion. B^ttertofi. 

2. A large collection of houses ; — particular- 
ly a collection of houses larger than a village. 

Heiore him tovjns and rural works between. Milton. 

3. A number of houses not being, nor having 
been, the see of a bishop, but to which a regular 
market belongs. [England.] Johnson. Smati:. 

4. A collection of houses larger than a village 

and smaller than a city. Bumll. 

6. The inhabitants of a town. 

To t'- c c’c'*r en’-’*' " o'*’ ^ 

To'hIi ‘Ii «’r ^ Chap^nxin. 

6. The court end of London. Pope. 

7. The inhabitants of the metropolis or capi- 
tal. Half the town.'' Pope. 

8. A city or metropolis, or the people in it, 
as opposed to the country, or the people in it. 

He lives six months in routi, and six in the country. Johnson. 

9. A township. [Local, U. S.] Boutner. 

Syn. A town is regarded as ranking below a city, 

and above a villajre , and a village is larger than a 
hamlet. In England, a town is a village or place which 
has a regular market ; a city, a corporate town, which 
is the see of a bishop, and has a cathedral , as the city 
of York, the town of Liverpool. In this country, a 
city is generally larger or more populous than a town, 
and has a different municipal government. In the 
New England States, and in some other States, town 
is often used for township. 

TdWN'-CLERK (tbfin'fclArk or todnMcierk. — See 
Clebk), n. An officer who keeps the records 
of a town ; the clerk of a town. Acts xix. 35. 

tSt^N'-CRI-^:R, n. Public crier of a town. “ The 
town-crier had spoke the lines.” Shah. 

t T<51^NED (tbfind), a. Having towns. Hackhiyt, 

T0\^N -H All, n. A public hall or building in 
which is transacted the public business of a 
town ; a town-house. Simmonds. 

T5\^N'-H<j’0'SE, n. 1. A house or building in 
which is transacted the public business of a 
town ; a town-hall. Addison. 

2. One^s house in town, as opposed to one’s 
house in the country. Todd. 

T5Wn'ISH, a. delating to, living in, or resem- 
bling, a to-wn. [r.] Twrhei'viUe. 

Tdl^N'L^SS, a, 'Without towns. Howell. 

TdWN'L^T, n. A little town. N. Brit. Bev. 

t6Wn§'FOLK (-fbfc. — See Folk), n. The peo- 
ple or inhabitants of a town. Colertdge. 

ToWN'SHTP, n. 1. The corporation, or the terri- 
tory, of a town. ^ ^ ^ Shak. 

2, A term applied to a subdivision of a coun- 
ty, or to a division of the public lands six miles 
square, which is subdivided into thirty-six equal 
squares, called sections, of six hundred and ^ 'r^y , , . 

acres each. Boumer. 


TOW'pAth, n. A path travelled by horses in 
towing boats along a canal or a river. Baldwin. 

TOW'-ROPE, n. A rope or hawser for towing 
a vessel ; a tow-lme. Mar. Diet. 

Holland. 


TOW'Y, a. Containing, or like, tow. 
T<3WzeRj 
TOfy^Z^lR, 


T<3W^zeR, ) [From tome.'] A name given to 
,, ) a ' 


Tc5WN§^MAN, n . ; pL townsmen. 1 . An inhab- 
itant of a town. Clarendon. 

2. One of the same town. Johnson, 

Tc5Wn§'~PE 5-PLE (-p5-pl), n. The people or in- 
habitants of a town, as distinguished^ from 
those of the country ; townsfolk. Bigelow. 

T6WN'~TAlK C-tlwk), n. The common talk of a 
town ; the topic of common conversation. 

In twelve boms it shall be town-ialk, L*IIbtranffe, 

Tc5 WN'-T6P, n. Formerly, in England, a large 
top in aidllage, for the peasants to whip in cold 
weather when they could not work. i 


a dog. Ash. 

TOX'J-CAL, a. [Gr. ro^tKdv, poison for smearing 
arrows ; rS^ov, a bow ; L. toscicum.] Containing 
poison; poisonous, [b..] Bailey. 

T6X-I-C0-DEN'DRQN, n. [Gr. To^txSv, poison for 
smearing arrows, and Biv5pov, a tree.] {Bot.) 
The specific name of a species of Rhus known 
by the names of poison ixy and poison oak, a 
plant poisonous to the touch ; — formerly used 
as the name of a distinct genus. Gray. 

T0X-I-C0-L6^'I-CAL, a. [Fr. toxicol^igue^ 
Relating to toxicology. Francis. 

T6x-I-CO-L6(5r'I-CAL-LY, ad. In a toxicological 
manner ; by toxicology. Barton, 

T6X-I-C0L'0-^IsT, n. One versed or skilled in 
toxicology. Clarke. 

TOX-I-CQl'0-GY» n. [Gr. to^ik6v, poison for 
smearing arrows, and 7.6yos, a discourse ; Fr. 
toxicologie.] (Med.) The science of poisons, or 
a treatise on poisons. Brands. Hunghson. 

TOX'O-DON, n. [Gr. r<5|ov, a bow, and dlioHt 
ros, a tooth.] (Pal.) A genus of large, extinct 
quadrupeds having curved incisor teeth. Baird. 

TOX-OL'g-gi-Y, n. Intoxication, [r.] Maunder. 

TOX-OPH'r-LiTE, n. [Gr. rdfov, a bow, and 
to love.] A lover of archery. . Ed. Rev. 

t6x'Q-TE§, n. [Gr. toIStth, an archer; ro^ov, a 
bow’.] {Ich.) An acanthopterygious fish, found 
in Java and Sumatra, of the family Bramidte, 
or Breams, which catches flies, and other in- 
sects, on which it feeds, by shooting a drop of 
water at them so as to precipitate them into the 
water, and thus bring them within its reach; 
the archer-fi&h j Toxotes jaculator. Baird. 

TdY, n. ; pi. [From Dut. tooijen, to attire, 

to adorn ; iooi, attire, ornament. Minsheu.] 

1. A plaything ; a bawble; a gewgaw. 

Love, like other little boys, 

Cries for hearts as they for toys. BocJiester. 

2. A thing for amusement, but of little or no 
value ; a trifle ; a petty commodity. Sidney. 

They exchange for knives, glasses, and such toys, great 
abundance of gold and pearl. Aobot. 

3. A matter of no importance. Shah. 

' -".nVe* I «! -TV rrt tell. 

. . I .'.W U. ' ‘r*: rr'* . 'iwy ^an’y t'' * li- f '*• 

4. Folly; trifling practice. Hooker. 

6. Play; sport; dalliance. Spenser. 

So said he, and forbore not glance or toy 

Of amorous intent. Milton. 

6. Odd or silly tale. ** Fairy toys'* Shah. 

7. Wild or odd conceit or fancy. 

The very place puts toys of desperation, 

"Without more motive, into every brain. Shms. 

TQy, V. n. [i. TOYED ; pp. toying, toyed.] To 
play; to trifle; to dally; to sport; to wanton. 

To toy, to wanton, dally, smile, and jest. Skak. 

t toy, V. a. To treat foolishly. Dering. 

tOy'^IR, n. One who toys. Harrison. 

fToY'F'O’L, a. Full of tricks or trifling play; 
playful. “ A ape.” Donne. 

tOy'JSH, a. Trifling; sportive; wanton. Crowley. 

Toyish airs please trivial ears. Quarles. 

In a toyish manner. Baxter. 

TOY'ISH-N£sS, n. ^ The state of being toyish ; 
wantoimess; dalliance; trifling. GlanviU. 

tOY'MAN, n. One who deals in toys. Young. 

tOY'SHOP, «. A shop where toys are sold. Addison. 

TOZE, V. a. To pull ; to tease. “ Tozed wool.” 
[r.] Bailey. — See Touse, and Tease. 

Toze from thee thy business. 

TO'ZJ-NfiSS, n. The quality of being togy ; soft- 
ness, like teased wool, [r.] Bailey, 

TO'ZY, a. Like teased wool, [r.] PhiWps. 

TRA*BM-4, n. [L.] {Roman Ant.) A robe or 


toga ornamented with horizontal purple stripes, 
worn by kings, augurs, knights, &c. iVm. Smith. 

TRA'BJgl-AT-^D, a. Having trabeation. Ec. Rev. 

TRA-B^-A'TIQN, n. [L. trabs, trahis, a beam.] 
{Arch.) Entablature, Brande. 

TRACE, n. [It. traeda ; Sp. traza ; Fr. trace. — 
From L. traho, tractus, to draw,] 

1. A mark left by any thing passing ; a foot- 
step ; a footprint ; a track ; a path ; a trail. 

These as a line their long dimension drew, 

Sti eakmg the ground with smuous trace. MiUon* 

2. Mark or appearance of what has been ; re- 
mains ; a vestige ; a memorial; a sign. 

The ci’TfJy 0— "i.-P -ptflTi ro iracfi 

O. v.>i (fs'ti.vii 1 I . II i‘ ' i-c Pope, 

3. One of the two straps, chains, or ropes by 
which a horse or other beast draws a vehicle. 

New to the plough, unpractised in the trace. Pope. 

4. {Fort.) The plan of a work. Stocgueler. 

6. {Geotn.) The intersection of a plane with 

one of the planes of projection. Ehot. 

Syn. — See Mark, Vestige. 

TRACE, V. a. [L. traho, tractus, to draw; It. 
tracciare, to trace ; Sp. trazar ; Fr. tracer^ [i. 
TRACED ; pp. tracing, TRACED.]^ 

1. To follow by some mark or sign ; to track. 

You may trace the deluge quite round the globe in pro- 
fane history, Bum£t, 

2. To follow carefitlly or with exactness. 

Praemff word by word and line by line. Benhanu 

3. To mark out ; to draw ; to delineate. 

In this chart, . . . the bays and inlets, of which we saw only 
the openings, are not tj aced. Cook, 

4. To walk or go over ; to traverse. 

"W e do trace this alley up and down. Shdk, 

Syn. — See Derive. 

t TRACE, V. n. To walk ; to travel. Spenser. 

TRACE' A-BLE, a. That may be traced. 

The boundaries ... are not traceable. JDrummond. 

TRACE' i^L-BLE-NfiSS, n. The state of being trace- 
able, or followed by a mark left, Clarice. 

trace' A-BLY, ad. In a traceable manner; so 
as to b’e traced. Wordsworth. 

TRA'C^R, n. One who traces. Hahewilt 

TRA'C®-RY, n, {Arch.) ^ A species of pattern- 
work formed or traced in the head of a Gothic 
window, by the mullions being continued, but 
diverging into arches, curves, and flowing lines, 
enriched with foliations: — also intersecting 
rib-work on a vaulted ceiling, and on walls, 
doors, panels, &c. P. Cyc. Britton. 

TRA'jGHE-A, or TRA-£?HEA [tra'k?-si, Sm. Wh. 
Crahh, Brande ; tr^-ke'a* K . ; tr^-ke'si or tra'ke-^, 
Dunglison], n. [L. trachia, from Gr. rpaxist 
rough.] {Anat.) A cylindrical, cptilaginous, 
and membranous tube, on the median line, be- 
fore the vertebral column, and extending from 
the inferior part of the larynx to the third dorsal 
vertebra, where it separates into two branches, 
called bronchia, one of which goes to each lung; 
the windpipe. Its function is to convey air to 
the lungs in respiration. Dunglison. 

TRJ. ’eHE-JE, n. pi. 1. {Bot.) Membranous tubes 
with conical extremities, their inside being oc- 
cupied by a fibre twisted spirally, and capable of 
unrolling when stretched ; spiral vessels.Lindley. 

2. {Zool.) The air-breathing vessels of in- 
sects. Westwood. 

TRA'jCH^-AL (tra'kf-^1, Sm, Dunglison ; tr^-ks'al, 
K. C.], a. (Med.) Of, or pertaining to, the 
trachea. “ Tracheal glands.” JLhmglison. 

TRA-GHBL'I-DAN, n. [Gr. the-neck.] 

{ISnt.) A coleopterous insect of the family Tra- 
chelidm, having the head supported on a kind of 
pedicle or neck. Brande. 

TRA-J0HflL'I-P5D, n. [Gr. 
and TToSf, a foot.] {Conch , 
the order having the foot attached 

to the base of the neck, or to the anterior part 
of the body, and serving for creeping. Brande. 

TRA-€HJg;-LlP'Q-DOtJS, a. Pertaining to, or 
having the character of, trachelipods. Clarke. 

TRA'j9H^J-Q-CELE, n. [L. trachea, the wind- 
pipe ; and Gr. a tumor.] (Medi) An en- 
largement of the thyroid gland; — called also 
hronchocele, and goitre. Dunglison. 


rpdx^Xog, the neck, 
Oonch.) A mollusk of 
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TRA-€HE-6T'0-MY, n. [Eng. trachea and Gr. 
to cut.] {Surg,) The operation of making 
an opening into the trachea, as for extracting a 
foreign body, or to permit the passage of air to 
the lungs. Dunglison. 

TRA-jCHI'TIS, n. (Jled,) The croup. Dwiglimi, 

TRA'€HYTE, n. ^ [Gr. rough ] A variety 

of lava essentially composed of glassy felspar, 
and frequently having detached crystals of fel- 
spar in the base or body of the stone, giving it 
the structure of po-nhyry. It sometimes con- 
tains hornblende'.' nd ..'og t( . LyelL 

Trachyte derives its name from its peculiar, 
rough feel. When hornblende and augite predomi- 
nate, It passes into the varieties of trap called green-> 
stone, basalt, dolerite, &.C. Lyell. 

TRA-€H'5’T'IC, a. Pertaining to, resembling, or 
consisting of, trachyte. Auckland, 

TRAQ'JNG, 91. 1. The act of one who traces. 

2. Course ; path ; track. 

Their turns and tracings manifold. Davies, 

8. {^Fine A/ts.) A mechanical copy of an 
original made by following its lines through a 
transparent medium, as tracing-pap er.i^atV^o^^. 

TRA^'lNG-PA'Pj^R, ?t. Transparent paper which 
enables a drawing or print to be clearly seen 
when it is placed over it, and will allow the pen- 
cil or pen to be used in producing a fac-.siraile 
by following the lines of the original. Fairholt, 

TRAcK, 91. P-V tr actum, any thing drawn out ; 
It. traccia ; Old Fr. trac ; Fr. trace, — See 
Trace.] 

1. A mark left by something that has passed. 

fpiifi *>.!.. lifl+Vi mn/Ip ap{- 

. . ■ ' ■<!'■# >'■ » I » I", 

(ji. V * > vV, » . i _*■ V. ' i '«#' Shdtjs. 

2. A mark or impression left by the foot ; a 
footprint. Tirack of beast.’* Beau, ^ FI, 

3. A path ; a road ; a course ; a way. 

Behold Torcjuatua the same track pursue. Dryden, 

4. The course of rails of a railway. 

5. t A tract of land. Fuller, 

Syn.— See Path. 

track, V, a, [i, tracked; pp. tracking, 

TRACKED.] 

1. To follow by the track or footprints. 

You track him every where in tlieir snow. Dryden. 

2. To tow or draw, as a vessel. Smart, 

3. To break, as flax. [Local, Eng.] Loudon, 

TRAck'A(?E, w. A towing; towage. Clarke, 

TRAck'L?:SS, a. Having no track ; marked with 
no footprints ; untrodden ; pathless. Pnor. 

TRACK'L^SS-LY, ad. So as to leave no track ; 
pathlessly. F. Butl&\ 

TRAck^-ROAD, n, A tow-path. Smart, 

TRACK'SCOtyT, n, [Dut. treh-schuit', irekken, 
to draw, and schmt, a boat.] A passage-boat 
drawn on a canal by a horse ; treckschuyt. — - See 
Trecksohvyt. [Holland.] Addison. 

TRACK'-WAY, 92. 1. A tram-road. Francis, * 

2. The belt of surface impressed by the body i 
and extremities of an animal. Dr, Hitchcock, 

TRAct, 92 , [L. tractm; traho, traetus, to draw ; 
It. troMo ; Bp. trecho, — See Trace.] 

1. Something drawn out, extended, or pro- 
tracted. “ So long a tract of time.** Howell, 

In trad of speech, a dubious word is easily known by the 
coherence with the rest Holder. 

2. A quantity of land ; a region ; a district. 

** A narrow tract of earth.** Addison, 

There are some tracts which, by hi^h mountains, toe 
barred from air and fresh wind. JtctUigh. 

3. t Treatment; explanation. Shah. 

4. t A track ; a footprint. Dryden, 

5. A treatise ; a dissertation or written dis- 
course, especially on a religious subject, in 
pamphlet form ; a tractate ; a pamphlet. 

The best collection of trads against popery. Sudfk 

Respiratory tract, (Ancd.’) the middle column of the 
spinal marrow, described by Sir Charles Bell as that 
whence the respiratory nerves originate. Dunglison. 

Syn,— See District, Essay. 

tTRACT, V, a, 1. To track ; to trace out. Spenser, 

2. To draw out ; to protract. Htdoet, 

TRAC-TA-BlL't-TY, n, [X. tractabiUtas ; It, 


traUahilith ; Fr. tractdbilite,'] The state of be- 
ing tractable ; docility ; tractableness. Blyot, 

TRAc*TA-BLE, a. [L. tractabiUs ; tracto, to 
draw, to manage, to treat, It. tnittahiU', Sp, 
tratable ; Fr. traitable.] 

1. That may be easily led, managed, or 

taught ; docile ; manageable. TiUotson, 

XP „ cf-!#.* he Vpnj- ft'O'n the beginning, 

tl w ^ V • ’ » *i 1 u *•« . . :• h' 'jii ( ..V submit. Locke. 

2. That may be handled ; palpable, [r.] 

Visible, and, for the most port, tracUMe, Bolder, 

Syn. — See Ductiee. 

TRAc'TA-BIiE-NfiSS, n. The state of being trac- 
table ; ‘docility ; tractability. Locke, 

TRAC'TA-BLY, ad. In a tractable manner; with 
tractability. ‘ Johnson, 

TRAC-TA'RJ-AN, 92. (Bed.') A name given to 
one who advocates or adopts the views set forth 
in a series of tracts written by an association of 
members of the University of Oxford, England, 
in the years 1833—1835, and called “ Tracts for 
the Times ** ; a tractite. — See Puscyissi. Eden, 

TRA0-TA'RI-AN-J§M, 92. The principles or doc- 
trines of the tractarians. Clarke. 

TRAr*T\TC, 92. [L. tractaius'. It. trattafo Sp. 

ti'iiiiido : I'r. trmte.'] A treatise ; a tract ; a 
dissertation ; an essay. Milton, 

tTRAC-TA'TION,92. [JL.tractatio.] Treatment 
or discussion of a subject. Bp. Hall. 

TRAC-TA'TOR, n. A writer of tracts. Ch. Ob, 

TRAc'TJLE, a. [L. tracto, to draw.] That may 
be drawm out ; ductile, [r.] Bacon. 

TRAC-tIl'I-TY, 92. The quality or the state of 
being tractile* ; ductility, [r.] Derham. 

TRAc'TION, 92. [It. trazione; Fr. traMion. — 
From it, tracto, traho, to draw.] The act of 
drawing, or the state of being drawn. 

The fraction of the muscle. Bolder, 

Angle oftraxtlioTi, (Mech,) the angle which the direc- 
tion of the power makes with a given plaue. Brands. 

TRAO'TiTE, 92. {Bool.) A tractarian. Eden. 

TRAC-T1"TI0V8 (-tish'us), a. Treating ; ban- j 
dling ; discussing. Clarke. 

TRAC'T|VE, a. That draws ; attractive. Francis. 

TRAC'TOR, 92.; pi. trXc't<>r§. An instrument 
of tractive power, or used in drawing. 

Metallic tractors, small metallic bars or rods, invent- 
ed by Dr. Perkins, of Norwich, Coiinecricut,supposed 
to possess magnetic power, and to cure diseases by be- 
ing drawn or rubbed over the part aflfected. Dunglison. 

TRAC-TQ-RA'TIQN, 92. The act or the practice 
of applying metallic tractors for the cure of 
^seases. T, G. Fessenden, Dunglison. 

TRAc'TO-RY, ? |X. traho, traetus, to draw.] 

TRAC'TRIx, 1 (Alath.) A name applied to^ a 
curve conceived to be described by a heavy point 
attached to one end of a string, the other end 

! of which is moved along a given straight line, or 
a given curve. P, Cyc, 

TRADE, 92 . [It. tratta, the act of drawing, draft : 
on a banker, trade ; Sp. trato, trade ; Fr. traitc, 
a journey, transportation, trade, a draft ; — from 
L. tracto, traho, to draw. — Smart derives trade 
from I). trado, to deliver, to transmit ; trans, 
across, over, and do, to give. — and 

Richardson derive it from tread.) 

1. Exchange of goods for other goods, or for 
money ; the business of buying and selling ; 
dealing by way of sale or exchange ; commerce ; 
traffic. “ The trade of these islands.** Hachluyt, 

W’ far (»•'(■- (‘OTnTn*»"»l«+T’<* t’’" *rf*d»' wbo- 

■ > <V> .iH f. tl ft ■*! li‘. '<l “U I' I I 

of I. .hi'-hI. II . 1, •'*(’<1..^’ ■!’ I* 1* *. iM ,r /'!'■ • 

Trade's proud empire hastes to swift decay. Goldsmith, 

In troBsacaons of trade, it is not to be supposed that, like 
gamini?, what one party gains the other must necessarily 
lose. The gain to each may be e<irtaL Je^nkhru 

2. An occupation or employment distinct 
from agriculture, from the liberal arts, and from 
the learned professions ; — particularly a me- 
chanical or manual occupation or employment; 
as, “ To learn a trade ” 

Halfway down 

Hangs one that gathers samphire — dreadful iradel Shak. 

The Emperoi Pertinax applied himself in his youth to a 
gainful iJ ade-, ... the son was obstinate in pursuing so piof- 
itable a trade, a sort of merchandise of wood. ArUitlaiot, 


3. Instruments or implements of any occupa 
tion or pursuit, [r.] 

The shepherd bears 

TTfs house and household gods, hib trade of war, 

Hta bow and quiver, and his trusty eur. Dryden. 

4. Custom ; habit ; standing practice, [r.] 

Thy sin 's not accidental, but a trade. Shak. 

5. Persons engaged in the same occupation 
or business ; booksellers collectively. Simmo? 2 ds. 

6. t Current or common use. Shak. 

7. t A tread; a track; a footstep. Spenser, 

8. (Mmmg.) Refuse or rubbish from a mine. 

[Derbyshire, Eng.] Simmonds. 

9. A trade-wind. Cyc, of Com. 

“ Formerly trade was used of domestic, and 
tragic of foreign, commerce.” Johnson. 

Syn. — See Business, Commerce, Occupa- 
tion. 

TRADE, 25. n, H. TRADED ; pp. trading, traded.] 

1. To exchange goods tor other goods or for 
money ; to carry on commerce ; to traffic to 
deal ; to interchange ; to barter ; to bargain ; 
to chaffer. 

Maximinius traded with the Goths. Arlnithnot, 

The circulating capital with which he u odes. A, Smith. 

2, t To have a trade-wind. Milton. 

TRADE, V. a. To sell or exchange in commerce. 

They traded the persons of men. Bzek. xxvii. 18. 

TRADE'-AL-L5W'ANCE, 92. A wholesale dis- 
count made to dealers or retailers on articles 
to be sold again. Simmonds. 

fTRAD'^D. ^ Versed ; practised. Shak, 

t TRADE'FUL, ( 2 . Engaged in traffic. Spenser. 

TRAde'L^SS, a. Without trade. Young, 

TRADE'-MARK, 92. A particular mark, sign, de- 
vice, writing, or ticket, put by a manufacturer 
upon his goods, to distinguish them from those 
of others. Bouvier. 

TRADE-PRICE, 92. The price allowed to traders ; 
'wholesale price. Simmonds. 

TRAD'JgR, 92. One engaged in trade or in the 
business of buying and selling ; a merchant ; a 
dealer ; a tradesman ; a shopkeeper. Shak, 

TRADE'-SAle, 92. A sale or auction by and for 
a particular trade or branch of business, as 
that of booksellers. Simmonds, 

TRADE^'FOLK (tradz'fok. — See Folk), 92. pt 
People engaged in trade. Swift. 

TRADE^'MAN, 92.; pi. TRADESMEN. 1. One en- 
gaged in trade ; a shopkeeper ; a trader. Shak, 

4®=- “A merchant is called a trader, but not a 
tradesmanJ* Johnson, 

2. A mechanic or artificer. [U. S.] BurriU. 

3. In Scotland, a name given to a handicrafts- 
man in a borough. Jamieson, 

TRADE§'PEO-PLE, 92. People employed in trade ; 
tradesfolk; tradesmen. Fenton, 

TRADE§'-UN-ION (-yun-yun), 92. A combination 
of wrorkmen associated to maintain their rights 
and privileges as to wages, hours of labor, cus- 
toms, &c. Simmonds, 

TRADES'WOM-^N (-wfrmVa)i n, A woman em- 
ployed in trade. Boswell, 

TRADE^-WtND, n. A name applied to winds 
having a general tendency from north-east and 
south-east towards the equator, and blowing 
constantly in two tropical belts, which vary 
some^rhat in latitude at different seasons of the 
year, are seldom visited by rain, and are sep- 
arated by an intermediate belt or region, in 
which prevail calms, variable winds, and copi- 
ous rains accompanied with thunder and lignt- 
ning; — so called because favorable to com- 
merce. Daniel, 

yg * The tradi^aemds are caused by the rushing of 
air from higher latitudes to fill up the space left by 
the heated, rarefied, and ascending air in the neigh- 
borhood of the equator, and acquiring at the same 
time a relative motion westward, in consequence of 
its not having so groat a velocitj' of rotation towards 
the east as the equatorial parts of the earth. The 
northern limit of the north-east trade^vnnd is about 
^ or of north latitude, where the wind blows 
nearly from the east ; its southern limit varies from 
about to 10® or 13® of north latitude. The limits 
of the south-east trade-wind are not so far from the 
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equator : its northern limit is about 3° of north lati- 
tude. The regularity of the trader-winds is disturbed 
in some places by local causes, and especially m the 
Indian Ocean They extend 3=> or 4° farther from the 
equator in the western than in the eastern part of the 
Atlantic Ocean. DameL, Young, BowditcJi 

TRAD'ING, p.os. Carrying on trade or commerce ; 
mercantile ; commercial. Dry dm, 

TRAD^lNG, 31. The act or the business of carry- 
ing on commerce. Bp, Hall, 

TRA-D!'^TIQN, 31. [L. traditio, delivery, a tradi- 
tion ; tradOf to deliver ; tram, across, and do, 
to give ; It- tradizione ; Sp. tradicion ; Fr. tra- 
diUon\ 

1. {Civil Law,) The act of delivering ; trans- 
fer of possession ; delivery. Burrtll, 

A deed takes efiTect only from the tradittmu Blackston^, 

2. The delivery of accounts or events from 
one generation to another by oral report. 

Your vain conversation received by traditvon from your 
fathers. 1 Tc*. 1. 18. 

3. Account or records delivered or handed 
down from generation to generation, especially 
by oral communication, not in writing. 

Hold the tiadiuons which ye have been taught. 2 Thess. il. IS. 

4. {Theol,) That body of doctrine and disci- 

pline supposed or imagined to have been put 
forth by Christ or his inspired apostles, and not 
committed to writing, but handed down from 
age to age by oral communication ; the so-called 
unwritten word of God, as distinguished from 
Scripture. Hooker, Cye, 

t TRA-DI'^TION, V a. To hand down by tradi- 
tion ; to deliver traditionally. Fuller, 

TRA-DI"TION-AL (tra-dlsh'un-?il), a. [Sp. tra- 
dtcional , Fr. traditionnel^ 

1. delating to, or delivered by, tradition ; 
transmitted orally from generation to genera- 
tion ; traditionary ; traditive. 

There can be no evidence that any traditional revelation 
is of divine origin, in the words we receive it, and in the 
sense we understand it, so clear and so certain, as that of the 
principles of reason, Locke, 

2, f Observant of traditions. 

You are too senseless obstinate, my lord, 

Too ceremonious and tradtiional, JSihak, 

TRA-D!"TIQN-,^L-i§M, n. Adherence to tra- 
dition. West. Rev. 

TRA-BF^TION-AL-IST, n. One who adheres to 
tradition a traditionist. West, Rev. 

TRA-Dr^TIQN.AL-LY (trai-dlsh'un-^l-le), ad. By 
tradition. Traditionally derived,** Burnet. 

TRA-Dl''TION-i^-RJ-IiY, ad. By tradition ; tra- 
ditionally. ' Dwight, 

TRA-Dl"TION-A-Ry (tr 5 L-disli*un- 3 i-r§), a. Relat- 
ing to, consisting of, or delivered by tradition ; 
traditional. “ Traditionary knowledge.*’ Raley. 

TRA-Bl'*TION.5R (tra-dish'un-fr), A tradi- 
tionist , a traditionalist, [h.] Gregory. 

TRA-Dl'^TION-IST (tigi-dXsh'vtn-ist), n One who 
adheres to tradition. Ptlkington. 

TRAb'I-TIVE (t£?id'e-tSv), a. [Fr. traditif.'] That 
is or may be transmitted from age to age by oral 
communication ; traditional. Bp, Taylor. 

TRAD' FT OR, n. [LJ One who delivers up ; a 
traitor ; — a name or reproach applied to those 
early Christians who, to avoid persecution, de- 
livered up the sacred books in their posses- 
sion. Eden. 

TRA-DUOE*, V. a. [L. traduco, to lead over or 
across, to dis^ace ; tra7i$, across, and duco, to 
lead ; It. tradurre ; Sp. tradudr ; Fr, traduire, 
to translate, to indict, to arraign.] [t. tba- 
BXrCED ; pp, TRADUCING, TRADUCED.] 

1. 1 To continue bj deriving one from another ; 
to propagate, as animals ; to exhibit ; — to dis- 
play. 

From these only the race of perfect animals were propa- 
gated, and tradueed over the earth. JMe. 

He Is a just <md jealous Go4 not sparing to exemplify and 
traduce best servants, that their blur and penalty might 
scare all from venturing. Jtogers. 

2, To present wrongly in an odious light. 

The best stratagem that Satan hath,— who knoweth his 
kingdom to be no one way to be more shaken than by the 
pnbiie, devout prayers of God*s church.— is hy traducing the 
fpnn and manner of them to bring them into contempt. 

Hooker. 

4 ? ^9 > 


3. To vilify ; to calumniate ; to decry ; to de- 
fame ; to disparage ; to revile ; to slander. 

The man that dares traduce, because he can 

With safety to himself, is not a man. Cowp&r. 

Syn. — See Disparage, Revile. 
TRA-BUOE'M^NT, n. Misrepresentation ; def- 
amation ; calumny ; calumniation, [r.] Shak. 
TRA-DU'C^INT, a. Traducing ; slandering. Cr, 
TRA-DU9'^;R, Qi, 1. One who traduces; a ca- 
liiminator; a slanderer. Bihlioth, Bihl. 

2. t One who derives. Fuller. 

TRA-DU'ej-BLE, a. That may be derived. Hale. 
t TR A-DUOT', V, a, [L. traduco, traductm^ To 
derive ; to deduce. Fotherby, 

t TR.^-DtS’CT', n. Something transferred. HoweU, 

TRA-DUC'TION, n, [L. traductio'. It. tradu- 
zione ; Sp. traduccion ; Fr. traduction,’] 

1. The act of transferring or removing ; trans- 
portation ; conveyance, [r.] 

The traduction of useful cattle from hence. Hale. 

2. Transmission from one to another ; tradi- 
tion. “ Traduction of truths.** [r.] Hale. 

3. Transition, [r.] Bacon, 

4. Derivation from one of the same kind ; 

pi opagation, as of animals, [ii.] Glanvill. 

If by traduction came thy mind. Dryden, 

TRA-BtrC'TIVE, a. That may be derived; de- 
rivable ; deducible. Warbu^’ton, 

TRAP'FJO, n. [It. traj^co', Sp- frajico; Fr. 
trafic. — Of Arabian origin. Skinner. — From 
It. tratta, Sp. trato, trade. Jmiius. — A corrup- 
tion of L. transnazica, for transnavigatio ; t^'ans- 
navigo, to sail across. Duehat.] 

1. Exchange or sale of commodities ; the 

business or employment of buying and selling ; 
commerce ; trade. Spenser. 

A tovm of great wcalfli and tra^c. Heylm. 

Advancing the traffic of his people. Addison, 

2. Commodities for trade or market. 

From Billingsgate her fishy traffic. Gay, 

“ Traffic was formerly used of foreign com- 
merce, in distinction from trade,^^ Johnson, 

3. Intercourse ; amount of travel or business 

on a railway. Kmnalrd. 

Syn. — See Commerce. 

TRAF'PrC, V. n. [It. trafficctre\ Fr. trajiijuer,] 
[i TRAFFICKED, pp. TltAFFICKING, TRAF- 
FICIvED.] 

1. To coirv (in commerce or trade ; to trade ; 
to buy and sell ; to exchange ; to barter. Bacon. 
They tj afficked witli us for cocoa-nuts and other fruits. Cook. 

jg®- Though trcffic is written without a k, yet, on 
assuming another syllable, beginning with e or i, ft 
must be inserted, in order to avoid a change in the 
sound of c , as, trafficked, trafficking, trafficker, 

TRAf'F{C, 13. a. To exchange in traffic. “We 
do . . . but traffic toys.” Gov, of the Tongue. 

TRAF*F1C-A-BLE, a. Marketable, [r.] Bp. Hall, 
TRAf'PICK-:^!^! w- One who traffics; a mer- 
chant ; a trader ; a tradesman. Addisen, 

TrAf'FJCK-Ing, n. The act or the business of 
carrying on commerce or trade ; trading ; trade. 
TRAf'F|C-l£ss, a. Without trade. ClaTke, 
TRAF'FIC— RJgJ-TURN', n, A periodical statement 
of the receipts for goods and passengers on a 
line of railway. Simmonds. 

TRAf'FIC— TAK^?R, n. A computer of the re- 
turns of traffic on a line of railway, Simmonds, 

TRAgA-cANTH, n, [L. tragacanthum ; from Gr. 
rpaydKavda, the astragalus, or goat*s-thom ; 
rpdyos, a goat, and uKavda, a thorn.] A con- 
crete juice or gum yielded by Astragalus verus, 
and other spiny species of that genus- It has 
no smell and little taste, and is insoluble in 
alcohol and water. Lindley, Wood dr Bache, 

TVagacemtk, when put into water, absorbs a 
certain portion of it, swells very much, and forms a 
soft, adhesive paste. It is composed of two diffbrent 
constituents, one soluble in water and resembling 
gum arabic, the other swelling in water, but not dis- 
solving. The latter has been called tragaemtkine. 
Wood Sache, 

TRAg-A-CAn*THINE, n. {Chem.) A name for- 
merly applied to a proximate principle supposed 
to be peculiar to tragacanth, but now regarded as 
identical with bassorine. Wood ^ Bache, 

TRAgA-lI§M, n, [Gr. rpdyos, a goat.] Goatish- 
ness from high feeding. Qu, Rev. 
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(tr?i-j«^de-?in), n [Gr. rpayrnddy; 
L*. trageedus ; Fr. tragedien.] 

1. A writer of tragedy. Stillingfieet. 

2, An actor or an actress of tragedy. Shak. 

TR4-qE-DI-EJrjrE^, n. [Fr.] An actress of 
tragedy. * Landais. 

t TRA-9 E*D{-oDs, a. Tragical ; tragic. Fabyan. 

TRA^^B-DY (trSLd'je-de), n, [Gr. rpayephia ; rpdyos, 
a goat, and itiSj?, cp«5»7, a song, an ode ; L. tra^ 
geedia ; It, Sp. tragedia ; Fr. tragedie.] 

1. A dramatic composition or poem represent- 
ing human passions, and the woes and misfor- 
tunes of life, in such a manner as to excite 
grief, pity, indignation, or horror ; — opposed to 
comedy ; as, “ The tragedies of Shakespeare.’* 

At first, the tragedy was void of art; 

A sons wheie each man danced and sung his part. 

And ot god Bacchus roaring out the praise, 

Sought a good vintage for their jolly days. JDryden. 

All our ti ageches are of kings and princes. Bp. Taylor. 

Imitate the sister of painting, tt agedy. Hryden, 

2. A shocking deed or event in which lives 

aie taken or lost, as a massacre. Shak. 

The name of tragedy (Gr. rpaycoSia) is most 
probably derived fiom the goat-like appearance of the 
satyrs, who sang or acted with mimetic gesticulations 
the old Bacchic songs, with Silenus, the constant 
companion ot Dionysus, oi Bacchus, for their leader. 
Accoidiiig to another opinion, the word tragedy was 
first coined from the goat that was the prize for it ; 
this derivation, however, as well as another, connect- 
ing It with the goat offered on the altar of Bacchus, 
aiound which the choius sang, is not equally support- 
ed either by the etymological piinciples of the lan- 
guage or the analogous instance of KutytLSia {comedy), 
the revel-song. Wm. Smith. 

t TRA^'IC, n. 1. An author of tragedy. Savage, 

2. A tragedy ; a tragic drama. Prior, 

TrA^'IO, ) Qj. [Gr. rpayiKds; L. tragicus; It. 

TEA9'{-CAL, > (§ Sp. tragico ; Fr. fragile.] 

1, Of, * or pertaining to, tragedy. “ The tragic 
stage.** Spenser, “ This t^'agic play.** Shak. 

2. Resembling, or partaking of, tragedy ; 
shocking ; fatal ; mournful ; dreadful ; calami- 
tous ; sorrowful. “ A tragical story.’* Addison. 

So tragical and merited a fate. Sandys. 

« Tragic denotes belonging to tragedy ; tragi- 
cal, resembling tragedy. The like holds of comic and 
comical. We say, ‘The tragic muse,* ‘The comic 
muse ’ ; and ‘ A tragic poet,’ for a writer of tragedy, 
and ‘ A comic poet,’ fox a writer of comedy ; but * l 
heard a tragical story,* for a mournful story, and * I 
met with a comical adventure,’ for a droll adventure.” 
JOr, Campbell, 

TRA^'I-CAL-IiY, ad. In a tragical manner,* 
shockingly ; mournfully ; calamitously. South. 

TRA9'1-CAL-n£sS, n. The state or the quality 
of being' tragical. Decay of Chr, Piety. 

TRA9-I-C6ryl'J@:-DY, n, ^ [From tragedy and com- 
edy ; Fr. t7'agi-comedie.] A dramatic composi- 
tion in which tragedy and comedy are mingled. 
“ Life’s tragicomedy^* DenJiam, 

TRA^-I-CSM'IC, I p7j.^ tragi-comigue.] 

TRA^-I-COM'I-CAL, ) Relating to, or consisting 
of, tragicomedyl Tatler. Gay, 

TRA9-|-C5m'1-CAL-LY, ad. In a tragicomical 
manner ; by tra'gicomedy. Bramaton. 

TRA9-I-C5M-I-PAs'TOR-AL, a. Being tragic, 
comic, and pastoral. ‘ Gay. 

TBAG-P-P5'G0N, n, [Gr. rpdyos, a goat, and 
Trdyufp, a beard.] {Bot.) A genus of composite 
plants found in the temperate parts of Europe 
and Asia ; — so named from the long, silky beard 
or pappus of the seeds ; goat’s-beard, Baird, 

TRAIL treilen, to draw, to tow. 

— Fr. tra%ller, to trail a fishing-line. — FromL. 
traho, to draw. Landais^ [f. trailed ; pp, 
TRAILING, trailed.] 

1. To draw or drag along on the ground. 

“ Trail your steel pikes.” Shah. 

They shall not traU me tlnrough their streets. Milton, 

2. To draw alongj, as a long floating or wav- 
ing body. “ He trails his pompous robe.” Pope, 

3. To hunt by the track of ; to track. Johnson, 

4. {Mil.) To carr^ in an oblique, forward po- 

sition, with the but just above the ground, as a 
firelock, “ Trail arms.” StoequeUr, 

trail, 17. n. To be drawn out in length, or in 
long undulations. “ Trailing smoke.” Dryden, 
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TRAIL (tral), n. 1. Any thing drawn or dragging 
at length, or in long undulations ; a train. 

When lightning shoots in glittering it ails along. JRozoe. 

^ r ,1 .* u-.*. *1. , 

. . «■ j.” . ■ . I i" hair. 2*ope. 

2. Mark or track left by any thing that has 

passed along: — 'r’y the track or path 

of any thing ’ ) . - c* . .c ; follow’ed by a hun- 
ter or a pursuer. 

The trail of the serpent is over them all. T» Moore. 

How cheerfully on the false trail they cry I JShak, 

3. An Indian footpath or road. “The great 

Missouri trail.** [U. S.] Kendall. 

4. t A vehicle dragged along. Hackluyt. 

5. f A sort of treUis or frame for running 

or climbing plants. Holland, 

6. Entrails, as of a fowl or a sheep. Clarke. 

7- Enrichment of foliage, &c. CUirke, 

^ 8. {Gunnery.) The end of a travelling-car- 
riage, opposite to the wheels, and upon which 
the carriage slides when nnlimbered, or upon 
the battery. Stocqueler, 

TRAIL'— BOARD, n. {yauit.) The carved work 
between the cheeks, which is fastened to the 
knee of the head. Mar. Diet. 

TRAIL'ING, p, a. That trails; drawing out or 
extending in length. 

Trailinsr arbutus, (Bot.) a trailing plant of the ge- 
nus Eptorisa, with rose-colored 'dowers which appear 
m early spring , ground-laurel ; May-flower. Gray. 

TRAIL'jNG-SPRlNG, n, A spring fixed on the 
axle-box of a trailing- wheel. Weale, 

TRAIL'ING— WHEEL, n. A wheel of a locomo- 
tive placed behind the driving-wheel. Weale. 

TRAIL'— NfiT, n. A net for catching fish by draw- 
ing it along on the bottom ; drag-net ; trawl- 
net. — See Trawl-net. Pennant, 

TRAIN (tran), v. a. [It. trainare\ Fr. trainer , — 
From L. traho, to draw. Landais7[ [/. trained ; 
pp, TR.1INING, trained.] 

1. To draw or drag along ; to trail. 

"With heavy pace the foe 
o"s ’rO ’ i ”ow V ihc 

I in 1 ^ '.!<i I'l % II . « ' I Shdk, 

2. To draw ; to entice ; to allure. 

Something have I added, which want of time tredsed me 
from at that present. .Anderson. 

For that cause I framed thee to my house. Shdk. 

3. To educate ; to instruct j to bring up ; — 
'"'visually followed by up, 

'^^•ynn up a child in the way he should go, and when he is 
old hd srill not depart from it. Pi oi , xxii. d. 

^p<it8 ti ained up in feast and song. Milton. 

4. To fdhij,, to any practice by exercise ; to 
exercise ; to distipline ; to drill. 

And when Abram heard that his brother was taken cap- 
tive, he armed his trained seryants, . . . and pursued them 
unto Dan. Gen, xiv. 14. 

The warrior horse here bred he ’« taUfa'ht to train, Biyden. 

5. {Gardening.) To lead or foi^n to a wall or 

trellis ; — to form to a proper or desired shape 
by growth, lopping, or pruning. Wright. 

To train a ffun, (JiTaut ) to point a gun forward or 
abaft the beam. Clarke, — To train a lode, {Mivxng.) to 
trace a lode or vein to its head. Wngld, 

TRAIN (tran), n, [It. treno ; Sp- traina, a train 
of gunpowder ; Pr. train, a train-] 

1. That which is drawn along or after, or 
which comes after ; a trail. 

Stars with trains of fire and dews of blood. Shakt. 

Rivers now stream and draw their humid train, MiUon. 

2. That part of a dress or gown which is 
drawn along behind on the ground. 

To bear my lady’s tram. Shdk. 

3. That which is drawn out in succession, or 

consecution ; a series ; a consecution. 

A train of happy senhmenta. TTotts. 

Distinct gradual growtii in knowledge carnes its own light 
with it, in evciy step of its progression, in an easy and or* 
deriy tram, Zccle. 

4. A number or body of followers or attend- 
ants; a retinue. 

My train are men of choice and rarest parts. Shak, 

5. An orderly company ; a procession. 

TaSrest of stars, last in the train of night. MUton. 

6. Process; method; course; procedure. 

If things were once in this trorfin, — if virtue were estab- 
Lshed os necessary to reputation, and vice not only loaded 
with infamy, but made the infilliblo ruin of all men’s pre- 
tensions, — our duty would take root in our nature. 

7. A line or course of gunpowder leading to 

a mine or to a charge. L* Estrange, 

Laying trams to fire the rabble. Hudibras. 


8. The tail of a bird. HaketoeU. 

The tram steers th'^V ft *»»'?'». and cfpp-o ’ V(* 

the rudder ofa-hip; . 1 - • ■ i\ ■■ .-.i: » ‘ - i 'n. 

iiiovL- I’*" bodj whicl* I , I ' 1 

9. f Artifice ; stratagem ; a de\’ice. 3Itlton. 

To save hia men from ambush and from t/ am, Fairfax, 

10. Something tied to a lure to entice a 
hawk ; — a trap or lure for an TLmm.d\,Halliwell, 

11. A number of cars or carriages on a rail- 
road connected or shackled together. Himmonds. 

12. The number of beats or ticks which a watch 

makes in an hour. Crabb. 

13. A peculiar kind of sleigh used in Canada 

for transporting merchandise. Bartlett, 

Tram of artillery, {Mil.) the regiment of artillery : — 
the great guns and other pieces of ordnance belonging 
to an army in the field. Stoequder. 

Syn. ~ See Procession. 

TRAIN, t?. n. To practise or exercise in the 
militia, or in a military company. [TJ. S.] 

TRAIN' A-BLE a. That may be trained 

or educated, [r.] Old Moralitij. 

TRAIN 'BAND, ; pi. TRAINBANDS. A band or 
company of militia. Clarendon. 

TRAIN'BAND, a. Belonging to the militia. “ A 
trainband captain eke was he.” Cowper. 

TRAIN'BEAR-^R, n. One w'ho bears or holds up 
the train of a robe or go^vn. Johnson, 

TRAINED (trand), p. a. 1. Formed by training 
or instruction ; exercised ; educated. 

2. Having a train, as a gown. B. Jonson. 

TRAIN'JgR, n. One who trains or instructs. Ash. 

TRAIN'ING, n, 1. Course of instruction. Shak. 

2. The act or the practice of one who trains, 
as in a military company. [U. S.] Mrs. Clavers. 

TRAIN'ING— DAY, n. A day on which the militia 
or a military company train. [TJ. S.] Bartlett. 

TRAIN -OIL, n. Oil obtained by boiling the 
blubber of whales. Johnson. 

TRAIN'— ROAD, n. {Mines.) A slight railway 
for wagons. Wright, 

TRAIN'— TAC-KLE, n, {Naut.) A tackle for run- 
ning a gun in and out. — See Tackle. Dana. 

TRAIN'Y, a. Belonging to train-oil. [r.] Gay, 

TRAIPSE (traps), v. n. To walk or run about idly 
or sluttishly ; — a low word. Pope. 

TRAIT (trat or tra) [tra, S. P. J. K. Sm. JR. <7. ; trat, 
E. Wb. ; tra or trat, \V. F. Ja.], 7i , ; pi. traits 
(trats or traz). [It. tratto-, Fr. From 

L, trdho, tractusy to draw.] 

1. A stroke ; a touch ; a mask. 

By this single trait Homer marks an essential diSbrence 
between the Iliad and Odyssey. Broome, 

2. That which characterizes; a feature; a 
characteristic ; as, “ A trait of character.” 

This is to be a monarch, and express 

Envy mto unutterable praise; 

Dismiss thy guards, and trust thee to such traits, 

Pot who would lift a hand except to bless ? Byron, 

Dr. Johnson says of this word that it is “ scarce 
English.” It is now so fully Anglicized as to be 
properly pronounced as an English word. 

TRAITEUR (tra-ttSr'), n, [Fr.] The keeper of an 
eating-house ; a restorator. Oliver, 

TRAI'TOR (tra'tvr), n, [L. traditori trado, to 
give up, to betray ; tram, across, over, and do, 
to give ; It. traditore ; Sp. fraidor ; Fr. tra$tre.\ 

1. One who betrays ; a treacherons or perfid- 
ious person ; a betrayer; a deceiver. 

You are a great traitor to him. Bacon, 

2. One guilty of treason ; one who betrays 

his country. Spenser, 

The punishment of a traitor is death. Bouvier. 

TRAI'TOR (tra'tur), a. Traitorous, [r.] Pope, 

t TRAI'TOR, V. a. To betray. Drummond, 

t TRAI'TOR-£ss, n, A female traitor. Chaucer, 

t TRAI'TOR-LY (tra'ti^r-lf), a. Traitorous ; treach- 
erous. Traitoriy rascals.” Shak, 

TRAI'TQR-C&S, a. 1. Guilty of treason ; treach- 
erous ; perfidious ; faithless ; false. Addison. 

2. Consisting in, or partaking of, treason. 
“ Traitorous designs.” Spenser. 

TRAI'TQR-oCs-LY, ad. In a traitorous man- 
ner ; perfidiously ; treacherously. Shak, 


; TRAl'TOR-OUS-NfiSS, n, Treactieiy ; treason, 
ablene’ss; perfidiousness. Scott 

t TRAI'TOR-Y, n. Treachery, Chaucer. 

TRAI'TR?SS, n, A woman who betrays; a fe- 
male tiai tor; a traitoress. Dryden. 

TRA-JECT', %, a. [L. trajicio, trajectusi trans, 
across, dLiiliJacio, to throw.] To throw or cast 
through any thing. Newton, 

fTRAJ'jglCT, n. [L. trajectus\ Fr. trajet?^ A 
passage ; a ferry. Shak, 

TRA-JEC'TIQN, n. [L. trajectio.} 

*1. Darting through ; — emission, [r.] Browne, 

2. Transposition, [it.] Knachbull, 

TRA-JEC'TO-RY, n. The curve which a moving 
body desenbes in space, as of a planet or a 
comet in its orbit, or of a stone thrown obliquely 
upwards. Hutton, 

t TRA'J?T, n. [Fr. trajet, from L. trajido, tra^ 
jectus, to throw’ over.] Passage over. Chaucer, 

t TRA'JJgT-OUE, M. A juggler; an impostor; a 
cozener ; a deceiver. Chaucer, 

f TRA' JgT-RY, n. Jugglery ; imposture. Chaucer, 

f TRA-LA'TION, n. [L. tralatio, tianslatio. — 
See Translation.] The using of a woid in a 
less proper, hut more significant sense. Bp, HaU, 

TRAL-A-Tl"TION (trSl-si-tlsh'un), n, A change, 
as in the use of words ; a mkaphor. Ed, Bev, 

TRAL-A-Tl"TIOyS (-ttsh'iis), a. [L. tralatitiuSy 
translatitius.'] Metaphorical ; not literal ; figu- 
rative. [r.] Stackhouse, 

TRAL-A-Ti"TIoyS-LY, ad. Metaphorically; fig- 
uratively ; not literally, [r.] bolder, 

t TRA-LIN'?-ATE, v.n. [L. trans, across, and 
hnea, a hne.] To deviate ; to digress. Dryden, 

fTRA-LU'CBN-CY, w. Translucency. Brotme. 

tTRA-LU'C]§^NT, a. Translucent. Sir J, Davies, 

TRAM, n, 1. A small coal wagon used in coal- 
mines. — See Tram-road. Shnmonds, 

2. A kind of doubled silk in which two or 
more thicknesses have been twisted together, 
used for the weft, or cross threads, of gros-de- 
Najiles velvets, fiow’ered silks, and the best va- 
rieties of silk goods. Simmo?ids, 

TRAM'BLE, V. a. To wash, as tin ore, with a 
shovel in a frame fitted for the purpose, SmaH, 

TRAm'M^L, n. [It. tramagliOy a net; Sp. tras- 
mallo ; Fr. tramail. — From L. trama, the weft 
or filling of a Aveb. 3Iinsheu. — From Fr. trois, 
three, and maille, a stitch, a mesh. Menage.] 

1. A net for catching birds ; — a net. Carew, 

Her golden locks she roundly did nptie 

In braided tranimelt. Spenser. 

2. A kind of shackles in which horses are 

taught to pace or amble. Dryden. 

3. An impediment ; a shackle. Smart, 

4. An iron hook for suspending kettles and 

pots over a fire. HoUoway, 

5. {Mech.) An instrument used by carpenters 
for constructing an ellipse. Davies ^ Peck, 

TRAM'MgL, V, a, p. TRAMMELLED i pp, TRAM- 
MELLING, TRAMMELLED.] 

1. To confine ; to shackle ; to hamper. Shak, 

2, To train slavishly ; to inure to conformity. 

Hackneyed and trammelled in tlie ways of a court. Pope, 

II TRA-M5n'TANE, or TRAm'ON-TANE [trsi-mbn'- 
t^n,* Ja, C. Wb. Todd ; titim'on-tan, Sm, R . ; tra'- 
xnon-tan or traL-mbii'tgm, if.], a. [It. tramontano ; 
tra (L. transit beyond, and monte (L. mons), a 
mountain; Sp, tramontano \ Fr. tramontam,] 
Beyond the mountains or Alps ; foreign ; bar- 
barous ; — applied by the Italians particularly 
to theologians and priests of other countries be- 
yond the Alps, especially of France ; ultramon- 
tane* Tatler, BraTide, 

II TRA-M6N'TANE, n, 1. One living beyond the 
mountains of Alps ; a foreigner ; a barbarian ; 
— a term applied by the Italians especially to 
theologians and priests of countries beyond the 
Alps ; an ultramontane. Shelton, 

2. A name given by the Italians to the north 
wind, as coming from beyond the Alps. Murphy, 

TRAmp, 1 ?. a, [But. trappefi^ Ger. trampeny 
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tram/peln\ Dan. trampei Sw, trampa*'\ p, 
TRAMPED ; pp. TRAMPING, TRAMPED."] 

1. To tread under foot ; to ti ample. Stapleton, 

2. To cleanse, as clothes, by treading or 

stamping on in water. Stmmonds, 

TRAMP, V. n. To travel on foot j to walk with a 
heavy tread. [Colloquial.] Todd, 

TEAMP, n, 1. A heavy walk or tread. 

2. Atramper ; a stroller. [Local, Eng.] Ghrose. 

3. A walk ; a journey on foot. Todd, 

4. An instrument to trim hedges. Loudon, 

5. A plate of iron worn by ditchers in Scot- 

land below the centre of the foot, for forcing 
their spades into the ground. Simmonds, 

TEAmp'ER, n. One who tramps : — a vagrant. 

TRAM -PLATE, n, A flat piece of iron laid as a 
rail. Simmonds, 

TEAm'PLE, V, a, [Ger. trampeln,'] [/. tram- 
pled ; pp. TRAMPLING, TRAMPLED,] 

1. To tread on heavily ; to tramp ; to crush. 

Thou shalt tread upon the lion and adder, the young lion 
and the dragon elialt thou O ample under feet. Fa, xcu 13. 
Far from the cows* and goats’ insulting crew. 

That ti ample down tlie nowers and brush the dew. Dryden. 

2. To treat with scorn ; to spurn. Holland, 
TRAM'PLE, tJ. n. 1. To walk heavily ; to tramp. 

Tramplincf feet that bhake the solid ground. Jh yden, 

2. To tread ill contempt or scorn. “Diogenes 
tramped on Plato’s pride.” Goo, of the Tongue, 

TRAm'PLE, n. The act of trampling or treading 
nndei foot in contempt or scorn. Milton, 

TEAmTLJ@R, n. One who tramples. Cowper. 

TEAM-p66se', V. n. To walk heavily or noisily; 
to tramp. [Vulgar, U. S.] Judge Haliburton. 

TrAm'-ROAD, n, A road prepared for the easy 
transit of trams or wagons, by placing on its 
surface smooth beams of timber, blocks of 
stone, or plates or rails of iron, as wheel-tracks ; 
— called also tram-wag ^ ptate-railway^ and 
track-way. It is a kind of railway adapted for 
the passage of vehicles with wheels of the ordi- 
nary form, for the conveyance of wood, coals, 
stone, &c. Tomlinson, \ 

This kind of road derived its name from Mr. 
0»tram, a gentlerrifan extensively connected with the 
collieries. Tomlinson, 

TRAm'— Way, n, A tram-road. Tomlinson, 

f TR.yNA^TIQN, n, [L. trano, to swim over.] 
Act of swimming over ; transnation. Bailey, 
TEAnce, n, [L, transitus, a passage ; transeOy 
to go over ; trans^ over, across, and eo, to go ; 
Er. transe^ fright, trance. Skinner,^ 

1. A state of which the common belief is that 
the soul has, for a time, passed out of the body, 
and has a view of spiritual things ; state of in- 
sensibility to the things of this world ; an 
ecstasy. 

He ibll into a trance^ and saw heaven opened. Acts x. 10. 
In a trance I saw a vision — a certain vessel descend, as it 
had been a great sheet let down from heaven. Aets xi. 5. 

My soul was ravished guite as in a trance. Spewj^, 

2. {Med,) A state or disease characterized by 

sudden and complete suspension of the action 
of the senses and of the intellectual faculties, 
the limbs and trunk preserving any position 
given them ; catalepsy. JDunglison, 

TEAnce, V, a. To entrance. Bp, Hall, 

TEAnced (trinst),^. a. Entranced. Shak. 

TRAN'GRAM, n. An odd, intricate contrivance ; 
a gimcrack. [A cant word.] Arbidhnot. 

TRAn'KJIY (ttSng'ke), n, A boat used in the Per- 
sian Gulf. H, B. Com, 

TRAn'NJIL, n. A tree-nail. Moxon, 

TRAN'O-UIL (irang'kwjl), a, [L. trangidllus ; It. 
tranquillo ; Sp. ^ ^anquih ; Fr. tranqmlleA 
Quiet; calm; still; peaceful; serene; unruf- 
fled ; untroubled. “ Tranquil seas.” Anson. 
Farewell, the tranquil mind; farewell, content. ShaJa. 
Syn.— See Calm. 

TRAN-QUIl'LI-TY, n. [L. tranqmllitas ; It. tran-- 
quillith ; Sp. tranquilmad ; Fr. tranquiUiU^ 

1. The state of being tranquil ; quiet ; peace ; 
calmness ; stillness ; freedom from agitation. 

The celebrated trcaojqviUUy of the Pacific Ocean. Jmbwl, 

2. Peace or calmness of mind. Spenser. 
Syn.— See Peace- 

A, E, I, O, iJ, It, long; A, I, 5, 


TRAN-aUJL-LI-ZA'TION, n. Act of tranquilliz- 
ing, or state of being tranquillized. Cn. Ob. 

TRAN'aUlL-LIZE, v, a, [Fr. tranquilliser'.] [i. 

tranquillized ; pp. TRANQUILLIZING, TRAN- 
QUILLIZED.] To make tranquil or calm; to 
quiet ; to calm ; to still ; to allay ; to compose. 

And st*'' w t'' oo*" 

Andtc ■“ .V. •< •! '■* „ 

That,-.. , h I' - .1- I '1. Thomson. 

TRAN'aujL-LIZ-jgR, n. One who, or that which, 
tranquillizes. Clarke, 

TRAN'aU{L-LiZ-lNG, p. a. That tranquillizes ; 
quieting. Clarke. 

TRAN'aU}L-LY, ad. In a tranquil state or man- 
ner; quietly; peacefully; calmly. 

TRAN'aUJL-NfiSS, n. The state of being tran- 
quil ; tranquillity ; calmness ; peacefulness. 

TJiAJT§i prep. [L.] Beyond; — used as a pre- 
fix, in English w’ords, signifying beyond^ through^ 
or on the other side. 

TRAnS-Act', 13, a, [L. transigoy transactus; 
tranSj through, across, and ago^ to drive, to act.] 
\i, TRANSACTED ; pp. TRxYNSACTING, TRANS- 
ACTED.] To go through with ; to do ; to per- 
form ; to manage ; to conduct ; to cairy on. 

\ p'" stocked m proportion to all the business 

ii i‘ L.- ,<•■>'//. A. Smith. 

Pai ticulara which were transacted amongst some fbw of the 
disciples only, as the transfiguration and the agony. Addison, 

Syn. — See Negotiate. 

TRAnS-AcT', V. n, 1. To conduct or manage a 
business or an affair ; to negotiate. South. 

2. {Civil Law.) To make or effect a transac- 
tion. Bouvier. 

TRAns-AC'TION, n, ^ [L. transaction It. transa- 
zione ; Sp. transaceion ; Fr. transaction.] 

1. The act of transacting or conducting any 
business ; negotiation ; management. Bp. Halt, 

2. That which is transacted; a proceeding; 

an affair. Clarendon, 

3. {Civil Law.) The settlement of a suit or 

matter in controversy, by the litigating parties 
between themselves, without referring it to ar- 
bitration. Bouvier, 

Syn. — Transaction is the act of performing, the 
thing transacted, and that is already done; pro- 
ceediniT, the thing that proceeds, and that is going 
forwara. Transactions in business or of individuals j 
proceeding's of societies or of public bodies ; manage- 
ment of a farm or of business. — See Process. 

TRAns-AcT'OR, n* [L.] One who transacts or 
conducts any business or affair. JDerham, 

TrAns-Al'PINB, a. [L. transalpinus ; trans, 
across, over, and Alpinus^ of the Alps ; It. ^ 
Sp. transalpino ; Fr. transalpine Situated be- 
yond the Alps, with regard to Rome ; — opposed 
to Cisalpine, Rowe. 

TRAns-Al'PJNE, n. One bom or living beyond 
the Alps, [r.] Burton. 

TRANS-An'J-MATE, V. a. [L. trans, across, and 
animo, animatus, to animate.] To animate with 
the soul of another. Dean King. 

TrAns-AN-I-MA^TTON, n. [It. transanimazione ; 
Fr, transanimation^ Passage or conveyance 
of the soul from one body to another ; trans- 
migration of souls, [r.] Herbert. 

TRAnS-AT-LAn'TIC, a. [L. trems, across, be- 
yond, and Eng. Atlantit^ Being on the other j 
side of the Atlantic. Brit, Grit, 

TRANS-CA'Ii^N-CY, n. The state or the quality 
of being transcalent. Turner. 

TRANS-CA'L:gNT, a, [L. trans, across, through, 
and caleo, to be warm.] Pervious to, or per- 
mitting the passage of, heat. Turner, 

TRAn-SCSnd' (trSn-s^udO* [B. transcendo ; 
trans, across, over, and scando, to climb, to 
mount ; It. transemdere ; Sp. transcenderS] p, 
TRANSCENDED ; pp. TRANSCENDING, TRAN- 
SCENDED.J 

1. To rise above ; to surmount. 

Transcending Ihe upper rcidons. Howell, 

2. To go beyond ; to pass over. 

Such popes as shall transcend their limits. Bacon, 

3. To surpass ; to excel ; to outstrip. 

Not Thracian Orpheus shall trcmcend my lays. Dryden, 
This glorious piece transcends what he could think. Waller, 

Syn.— See Exceed, 

t5^. It, short/ Af L Q> Y» obscure / pAee, 


*j“ TRAN-SCEND', 1. To climb. Browne, 

2, To excel ; to be transcendent. Hammond. 

TRAN-SCEN'D^NOE, ? , 2 . [L. transcendmtia \ 

TRAN-SCfiN'DJgN-OY, 3 It. transcendema \ Sp, 
transcendencia ; Pf . transcendayice.] 

1. Marked supenoiity , superior excellence ; 

supereminence. Shah, 

2. Exaggeiation ; elevation beyond truth. 

In poetry . . . transcendencies are more allowed. Bacon, 

TRAN-SCEN'D^NT (tihn-seu'dont), a, [It. ^ Sp. 
trascendente ; Fr. transcendant.] 

1. Supremely excellent ; surpassing; preemi- 
nent ; super eminent ; very superior. 

Clothed with tt anscendent brightness. Milton, 

2. Transcending or ti ansgressing the bounds 

of knowledge ; transcendental. Coleridge, 

TRAN-SCJ^IN-DEN'TAL, a, [It. trascendentale 
Sp. tr ascend ental ; ’Fr. transcendental.] 

1. Supereininent ; transcendent. 

A perfect and transcendental perception. Grew. 

2. {Met.) Noting that which lies beyond the 
bounds of our experience, or which does not 
come within the reach of our senses. 

General and transcendental truths which will always be 
the same. Johnson, 

philosophy which cariies its investiga- 
tions beyond the sphere of things which fall iindei our 
senses is ttanscendental, and the teirn is tiius S3*riony- 
mous with metaphysical. Transcendental philosophy 
may begin with experience, and tlience proceed be- 
yond it , or It may start fioin ideas, a priori, which 
are in our mind : — in the latter case the philosophy 
is purely transcendental, while in the foimer it is of a 
mixed character.” P, Cyc. 

“ In the philosophy of Kant, all those princi- 
ples of knowledge which aie original and primary, 
and which are determined a priori, are called tran- 
scendental. Tiiey involve necessary and universal 
truths, and thus transcend all truth derived from ex- 
perience, which must always be contingent and par- 
ticular. The principles of knowledge which are 
pure and transcendental form the ground of all knowl- 
edge that is empirical, or determined a posteriori. In 
this sense, tianscendental is opposed to empirical.^* 
Fleming, 

Transcendental anatomy, that branch of anatomy 
which inqunes into the mode, plan, or model upon 
which the animal frame or organs are formed. Dungli- 
son, — Transcendental came, (Jlath.) a curve which 
cannot be defined by an algebiaic equation, or of 
which, when it is expressed by an equation, one of 
tlie terms is a variable quantity, or a curve line. 
Button. — Transcendental equation, an equation ex- 
pressing a relation between transcendental quantities. 
— Transcendental function, a function in which tlie 
relation between the function and variable cannot be 
expressed by the ordinary operations of algebra. — 
Transcendental line, a line whose equation is tran- 
scendental. — Trarseendental quantity an indetermi- 
nate quantity, or such as cannot be expressed by, or 
fixed to, any constant equation. Hutton. 

t TRAN-SC^lN-DfiN'TAL, n, A believer in tran- 
scendentalism ; a transcendentalist. Bp. Wilkins. 

TRAN-SC^;N-DJEN'TAL-IsM, n. Quality or state 
of being transcendental : — transcendental phi- 
losophy. — See Transcendental. Ec, Rev, 

I TBAN-SCjpN-D:gN'TAL-IST, n. One who adheres 

j to, or believes in, transcendentalism. Ed. Rev, 

TRAn-SCJ5N-DEN-tAl'1-TY, n. The quality of 
being transcendental, [r*.] Salisbtsry, 

TRAN-SC^IN-D^N'TAL-LY, ad. In a transcen- 
dental manner. Clarke. 

TRAN-SCSN'D^NT-LY, ad. In a transcendent 
manner ; surpassingly. South, 

TRAN-SCfiN'D^lNT-NfiSS, w. Supereminence ; su- 
perior or unusual excellence. Mountagu, 

t TRAN-SCJSn^SIQN, n. The act of transcending ; 
passage over. Chapman, 

t TRAnS'CQ-LATE, V. a, [L. trans, across, 
through, and coto, to strain.] To strain, as 
through a sieve. Harvey, 

f TRANS-CO-LA'TION, n. The act of transco- 
lating, or the state of being transoolated. Ash. 

t TRAnS-C5R^PQ-RATE, V, n, [L. trans, across, 
through, and corpus, corporis, a body.] To pass 
from one body to another. Browne. 

TRAN-SCRIb'BL^R, a transcriber. Gray. 

TRAN-SORIBE', V, a, [L. transcriho ; tram, 
across, over, and scriho, to write ; It. transcri- 

pAr, past, FALL; nilR, H£B; , 
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TRANSGRESSION 


xtefre\ Sp. transcnbir\ "Er.transcrire."] [i. tran- 
scribed; pp, TRANSCRIBING-, TRANSCRIBED.] 
To copy ; to write a copy of. Clarendon. 

To tranxrihe for him all Mr. Hooker’s remainiog written 
papers, many of which were impcriect. King. 


feribile ; Fr. transfh'ahk.l That may be trans- TRANS-FdRM', t?. n. To be metamorphosed, [r.] 

ferred ; — written also transferrible. Search. His hair tt anffonns to down, his fingers meet 

' In skinny films, and shape his oary feet, Addison. 

TRANS 'F^: R~BOO K (bfik), w. A register of trans- a. That may be trans- 
fers of shares or stocks. , 


TRAN-SCRlB'jpR, w. One who transcribes; a TRANS'I^R-DAY, i 

copier; a copyist. IVaterlafid. at the Bank of England, lor registering pans- irasfot macione : Sp. 'trasformacion ; Er. trans- 

r r-r . -I . fers of bank-stock and government funds m the i v j 

to^Sfbel-Sel TEr“lE;] of the.corporatiou. Simnvmd,. of transforming, or the state of 

1, That which IS transcribed; a writing made TRANS-FJgR-EE', One to whom a transfer of being transformed; change of form or snb- 
from or after an original; a copy. property or of a right is made. Browyie. stance; metamorphosis. 

.e8wasbutafr<wiscri>i. South. TRANS-FJElR'jpNCE, Transferrence. Fleming. 

GlanviU. «« * T»-rT,T «ion into the perfect likeness of his Lord. Bp. Horsley. 

the mind of man are a transcript ^ vadt^ to unite! “^he ait^ tie ura^ice or The changing and reducing of a 

i- ^*-' 1 " words are the tran- t^r. to unite. J ilie aU, me practice, or _/« nnnthf»r of the SJime 

0 -I 1 . mad of man, and that the act of copymg mscriptions from ancient figure, oi of a bodj , into another ot the sam^ 

word,. Add^ tombs, tablets, &c. WilUatns. area, or of the same solidity, but of a different 

r- . . T+ f * form. jjavies 1 ecK. 

TRANS'FjeR-PA'P?R, w. Prepared paper used 3 . {Geom.) The changing of a ^iven figure 
J-ihinff or ponvmsr or the lithographers: — thin, unsized paper, for into another of equal area, but having a ditfer- 

,noiug or copym^OT xne taking copies of letteis or writing with a copy- ent number of sides ; or the changing of a given 

‘riot Powfi ing-press. Simmonds. solid into another of equal solidity, having a dif- 

•Hnne hv tran«?crihinfr* TrAnS-F:eR'R?NCE, n. The act of transferring, number of faces , transrnutation. Jlutton. 

Done as by transcribing, transferred. Per/y. Transformation of an equation, the operation 

Ash. ® of changing the form of an equation without destioy- 

ml Tiith.miimf.rnf. TEANS-FER'REE, «. One who, or that which, mg the equality ot its members — Tranifor^tiono} 

aa. in tne manner ol a Johnson. a fractms, the operation of changing the form of a 

Browiie. ^ ^ fraction without changing its value. Dattes, 

\h. tramcwro.l To run TEANS-P£r'R{-BLE,o. That may be transferred; a. Tending to transform, 

'■ Saoon. transferable. - Sea Eefekeible. Smart. ^ 


formed ; capable of change. 


TRANS-F(?R-M.t'TION,_?t. _[L. transfcrmaiio ■, It. 


at the Bank of England, for registering trans- 
fers of bank- stock and government funds in the 
books of the ^corporation, Simmonds. 

RANS-FJgR-EE', n. One to whom a transfer of 
property or of a right is made. Broicfie. 


or from a copy, [r.] 
trAn-scrIp'tive-ly, ad. 
transcript or copy. 

t TRANS-CUR', t}. n. [L, 
or rove to and fro. 

t TRANS-CtJR'RJglNCE, n. 
to and fro. 


The decalogue of Moses was but a transcript. South. trANS-FJBr'JPNCE, n. Transferrence. Fleming. 

2. A copy of any thing. Ola>ii-i^ TRANS-PSR-Qg'E.'V-PHY, w. ping, fron^er and 

^Thf,™ .decs .re m fte mmd of men p,a£tice, or 

xn. *■». «»., >. 1 . . Ai -I 1 L iiiadof man, and that the act of copying inscriptions from ancient 

.-.TJ.-., ..-.. worde. Adduon. tombs, tablets, &c. WilUams. 

TEAN-SORIp'TIQN, n. [L. transcriptio ; It. tra- teXNS'FSR-PA'P?R, n. Prepared paper used 


1 . The act of transcribing or copymg, or the 

state of being transcribed. Brerewood. 

2. A copy ; a transcript. Pope. 

TRAN-SCRIp'TIVE, a. Done as by transcribingj 
or from a copy. fR.! Ash. 


In the manner of a 
Browne. 


taking copies of lettei s or writing with a copy- 
ing-press. Simmonds. 

TrAnS-F:eR'R?NCE, n. The act of transferring, 
or the state of being transferred. Perry. 

TRAnS-FER'R^R, n. One who, or that which, 
transfers. Johnson. 


or capable of transforming. 


A running or roving TRAns-FMR'RTNG, ?i. The act of one who trans- trAnS-FORM'ING, ».«. That transforms ; chang- 
TtniJeu. fers ; conveyance to another. Blackstone. +>,0 eiiRetanf^P. 


to and fro. Bailey. fers ; conveyance to anoth 

t TRANS-CUR'SION (trins-kUr'shyn), ». An ex- TRANS-FIG'U-RATE, v. a. 

cursion ; a passage ; a voyage. Raymond. transform ; to metamorphose. [R.] 

2Vawsciir«onfi into the neighboring forests. Sowell, •j’RANS-FIG-U-RA^TIQN', fl, \lj.tran 
TRANS-DrA-LfiCT, 1 ;. a. [L. across, and It. tr asjigur azi^ S^.tr as/ 

Eng. diaieet.'\ To change or translate from Jiguration.'\ The act of 
one dialect into axiq^her. L®-] Warhurton. state of being transfigure 


ing the form or the substance. 


TRANS-FIG'U-RATE, V. a. To transfigure ; to U. trANS-FREIGHT' (-frat'), v. ^ 


To pass over 
Waterhoitse. 


one dialect into anqfher. [R,] WarhuHon. 

TRANS-DtJc'TIQN, n. [L. transduco, transduo- 
tus, to lead over.] The act of carrying or con- 
veying over or across. Smart. 

TRAnse, n. Ecstasy. — See Trance. Milton. 

t TRANS-£l'?-M£NT, V. a. [L. trans, over, 
across, and elermnta, elements.] To cha^e the 
elements of; to transubstantiate. Bp. Taylor. 

t TRAnS-£l'5-M?NT-ATE, V. a. To transub- 
stantiate ; to transelement. Bp. Taykr, 

TRANS-EL-^:-M5N-TA'TI0N, «. Change of one 
element into another, [r.] Burnet. 

t TRAns-F£M'1-NATE, V. a. [L. tram, over, 
across, and^emwa, a female, a woman.] To 
change to a female or woman, as a man. Browne. 


•RANS-FIG-U-RA'TIQN, n. [L. transfgumtio ; 
It. trasfigurazione ; Sp. trasfigwracion ; Fr. trans- 
figuration.^ The act of transfiguring, or the 
state of being transfigured , change of form , 
— particularly the supernatural change in the 
form or appearance of Christ on the mountain, 
as recorded by the evangelists. Browne. 


nyron. gga, Waterhouse. 

mratio', f TRA NS-FR^-T ACTION, n, [L. transfretatio:\ 
r. trans- Passage over the sea. Davies. 

f^orm^ TRANS'FU^E, n. (3/i7.) One who abandons his 
in the party in time of war, and goes over to the ene- 

mntain, f ? 5 a tuTuooat; a deserter; a ruua^; a 

Browne. transfugitive. Mil. Bncy. 

r IP r . rs. T N TT ' TRANS-PU'^I-TIVE, 72. Onc who changcs si^s J 

TRANS-FIG yRE (trans-fig yyr), 'U. G. L^. a turncoat; an apostate; a transfuge. Ec. Jflew. 

jiquro ; trans, over, across, and jSw'O, to form, j., r-r,. 

to shape ; figura, form, figure ; it. trasjigura? e \ t TRANS-I^ND a. [L. trarufundo^ To trans- 
Sp. trasjigurari Fr. trampjurer.'] \i. trans- fuse. “ Tmmfunding our thoughts. Bamow. 
PIGtTRED ; pp. TBANSPIGTRING, TBANSPIG- tbANS-PU§B' (trfins-fiizOr transfundo, 

TIRED.] To change the figure or form ^ ; to transfusus ; trans, across, and fiindo, to pour.] 
transform ; to metamorphose. Boyle. transfused ; pp. transfusing, tbans- 

Jesus taketh with him Peter, and James, and John, and Pt’SED-l 
ISd he ‘fer&t 1- To pour out of one into another. 

STn.-T 0 assume another figure; 

to tr&Ttsfonra and naBtctTnorphose, to put on another ^ -l-i j r ^-u • 

form. Transfigure is applied only to spiritual beings, 2. To inject or pass, as blood, from the veins 
particularly to' our Saviour ; transform and metamor- of oue animal into those of another. Arbutn/not. 

phase, to that which has a corporeal form. Transfor- __ v_.._ nr v » That TY>nv tran^fusod • 

mation is commonly used for a change of outward TRANS-FU SI-BLE, That may he transJused , 


TRAn's£PT n. TL. tram, across, and septum, mation is commonly used tor a cnange ox ouiwara 
^ eSie ] transverse oi fc™ ; «e,for an entire ehange, mtemal aa 

a cruciform church or cathedral ; that part of a ^ external. 

church or cathedral which is between, and ex- trANS-FIx', v. a. \JL.transJigo, transfixus-, tram, 


tends beyond, those divisions of the building 
which contain the nave and the choir. Britton. 

t TRAN-SfiX'IQN (tran-sSk'shyn), n. [L. trans, 
across, and sexus, sex.] Change from one sex 
to another. ** Tramexion of hares.** Browne. 

TRAnS-FER' (114), V. a. [L. transferor, tram, 
across, over, and fero, to bear ; It. trasferire ; | 
Sp. trasferir ; Fr. tramferer.1 [i. transfer- 

bed ; pp. TRANSFERRING, TRANSFERRED.] 

L TO carry, remove, or pass from one place 
or person to another ; to transport- 

The wax being now tran^erred into Munster. Oxmden. 


across, and ^go, to fasten ; It. trdjiggere.l [«. 

TRANSFIXED ; pp. TRANSFIXING, TRANSFIXED.] 
To pierce or stab through ; to transpierce. 

Nor good Euryhon envied him the prize. 

Though he trav^fiaed the pigeon in. the skies. Dryden. 

TRANS-fIX'IQN (-fSk'shun), n. The act of trans- 
fixing, or the state of being transfixed. Bp. Ball. 

TRAnS'FL&X, n. [L. transjim, transjhacus, to 


susceptible of transfusion. Boyle. 

TRANS-FU'SION {tians-fn*zliun),M. [L. transfmio\ 
It. tra^vmone ; Sp. tra^umon ; Fr. transfusion.} 

1 . Ae act of transfusing or pouring out of 
one vessel into another. 

The spirit of an author, like that of some essences, evapo- 
rates by tran^usion. Anox. 

2 . [Med.) The injection of the blood of one 
living animal into the veins of another. Brands. 

The operation of transfusion can be performed 
safely only on animals having like kinds of blood. 
DungUson, 


Sow through; tran^ across, and TRANS-FU'SIVE, a. Having power^or a tenden- 


The act of flowing bey ond. 


cy to transfuse. 


AT. Brit. Rev. 


he war being now transferred into Munster. Camden. yatus.l To make a hole through. 

He thirty rolling years the crown shall wear, J ^ * 

Then from Lavmium shall the seat tran«r«r. d/ryaen. trANS-FORM', V. a. [D. transformo •, 

1 . To make or pass over ; to convey as^ a across, and formo, to form ; It. tratfc 


property or a right ; to consign. Bumll. 

I was well pleased to have O ansferred my right. Sheda. 

Syn. — See Consign. 

TRANS^F^IR, n. 1. The act of transferring; re- 
moval from one place or person to another.^ 

2. Delivery or conveyance of property, nght, 

or title to another. Bp. B^heley. 

3. Something transferred ; — particular^ a 
picture taken from an original ; a copy. FairhoU. 

4k. (Mil.) A soldier taken from one troop or 
company, and placed in another. Stoeguekr. 

TEANS-FfiB-A-BlL'l-TY, n. The state or Ae 
quality of being transierable. A. Smvth, 

!irRANS-Fj&B'A-BBE [tians-fSriy-M, P. 5 

ti 8 .us-f 5 r' 5 L-bl or ti^ns^fyi-y-bl, PT.], a. [It. tras- 


f TRAns'FQ-RATE, V. a. [L. tramforo, tramf^ TEAns-GE^SS^ v. a. [L. iramgredicr, tram- 
ratus.] To make a hole through. Scott. ^ressus ; trans, across, and gradtor, to walk or 

'trXns-pSrm' V a. VL. transformo \ trans, lt.tr asgredireiS^}. trasgredir', Ft. irons’- 

aioSf anf/OT^of to &m; ll trasformare\ gresser.l [.*. transg^ssed ; pp. transgress- 
Sx>. trasformar I Fr. transformer.} p. trans- ing, transgressed.] r-oi 

FORMED ; pp. TRANSFORMING, TRANSFORMED.] 1. To pass ovex ; to pass beyond. [b.] 

L To c We ae form or the substmee of ; 

to trans^e ; to transmute , to metamor- ^ ^ ^ command or law ; 

^ He,byw.«ittv.nia.bun«.»fh«.d._ to disobey ; to infringe, 

luto a serpent would transform a wand. Drayton. 

It [example] comes in by the eyes and ew, and riips in- 
sensibly itxw the heart, and so into the outward practice, by 
_ /»>iAwm fv*rrvsitFnnmvnn men’s mmdit SHO. mftn* 


Human laws oblige only that they be not despised,— that 
is, that they be not tr<w«sfirresi!ed without a reasonal^ cause,— 
but the laws of God mwst be obeyed in all cases. Bp. Taylor. 

Syn. — See Infringe. 


a kind of secret charm tran^orming men’s minds^d man- Svn. — See INFRINGE. 

ners into hia own likeness. Waterland. ^ m nr j v * i 

2. (Math.} To change the form of, as a geo- TRAnS-GRESS', i?. n. To offend by violating a 
melarical figure, or solid, without changing its command, rule, or law. ^ „ 

area or soliiUty. or as an 

out destroying the equality of its members, or T ^ > rr ^ 

as a fraction wxthont Aangpug its Tslne. DaJsP. TKANS-OaBS'SIQN (ti4ns-gr«*'®n), n. [L- 

fivn-SeeTKASSKSYM. ; It. «ra 5 y>-cs« 0 Mc; Tt. ftinn^sssoR.] 


brantt transferable. A. Smith. out destroying the equality of its members, or jnam naa i«« mm oei m i 

1 A nr T? rtriin, ar-a W P Ji» K Sm. • as a fraction mthout Wgdng its Tslue. Da.kP~ TKANS-GaBS'MQN (tiSn 

Sym -SeeTKAnsFiounn. ; It. fr-oeymeo 

MtEN, SlE} m6vE, N6E, s6N; bClL, BCe, EfTLE.— ?, 9, ?, t, »oft'^ B, &, S, h § os z; ? os gz- 


-THIS, this* 
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TRANSMEABLE 


1. The act of transgressing ; violation of a 
law ; breach of a command ; infringement. 

Sin IS the transgression of the law. 1 John iii- 4. 

2. Misdemeanor ; misdeed ; offence ; fault. 

Tdflch US, sweet madam, for our transgi essLon^ 

Some fair excuse. Sheik. 

Syn. — See Offence. 

TRANS-GRES'SION-AL, a. Pertaining to, or com- 
mitting, transgression ; that transgresses ; that 
violates a rule or command. 

Forgive this transaressioual rupture. Bm'net. 

TRANS-GRES'SIVE, a. That tiansgr esses ; faulty ; 
culpable. Browne. 

TRANS-GRES'S1VE-LY, ad. In a transgressive 
manner * Clarke. 

TRANS-GRESS'OR, n. One who transgresses; 
an offender. Clarendon. 


TRAN-SHiP',t7. a. See Transship. 

TRANS'-HU-MAN, a. Beyond human. 

Words may not tell of that trans-human change. Cary, 

TRAN'SI^N-CY (tidn'shen-se), n. The quality or 
the state of being transient ; transientness, 

\ Coleridge. 

TRAN^SI^NT (tran'shent), a. [L. transeo, trans- 
tens, to pass over ; tt'ans, across, and eo, to go.] 

1. Soon past ; soon passing ; short ; momen- 
tary ; not lasting; transitory; fleeting; tempo- 
rary. 

IIow soon hath thy prediction, seer blest! 

Measured this ti ansitmt world I Milton. 

rr- 4.1 i .T.,p j.t. „ —ay, from the 

sic' \ )i > t l'i ]i. I ' u. Locke. 

2. Noting a chord introduced for the 

purpose of making a more easy and agreeable 
transition between two chords, \Varne7\ 

Syn. — See Temporary. 

TRAN'SI^NT-LY (tjan'shent-l§), ad. In a tran- 
sient manner. ’ Dryden. 

TrAn'SI?NT-n£sS (tran'shent-nSs), n. The qual- 
ity or the state of being transient ; short con- 
tinuance ; speedy passage. Dec. of Ch. Piety. 

TEAN-SIL'I5NCE (t«n-851'y?ns), > [x. iran- 

TRAN-Slli'IgN-cy (trS-B-sllVsn-se), > siko, (ran- 
siliem ; trans^ across, and saUo, to leap.] A 
leaping across, [r.] GlanvtU. 

TJlMJfS-i ' RE, n. [L, transeo, transire, to pass.] 
{Eng. Law.) A warrant for the custom-house 
to let goods pass ; a permit. Boumer. 

TRAJM'SJT, n. [L. transihis ; irahiseo, to go across ; 
It. iSf Sp. transito ; Fr. transitJ] 

1. Conveyance or passage, as of goods. 

A very great improvement has been effected in the domes- 
tic pconomy of British India by the abolition of the duties 
on Che transit of goods from one part of the country to an- 
other. Cyc. of Com, 

2. {Astron.') The passage of a body across 
the meridian of a place; — the passage of an 
inferior planet, as of Mercury or of Yenus, 
across the sun’s disk: — the passage of a sat- 
ellite across the disk of its pr^ary, H&i'schel. 

Transit instramenf, a telescope firmly fastened on a 
horizontal axis directed to the east and west points of 
the horizon, and having a veitical motion in the me- 
ridian of the place of observation ; — used for observ- 
ing the transits or culminations of celestial bodies. 
Hersckel. — Transit circle, an instrument for ascertain- 
ing, at the same observation, the right ascension and 
declination of a heavenly body at its transit over the 
meridian. It differs from the mural circle in having 
both ends of the metallic axis resting usually on stone 
piers. JSiad. — Upper transit, the transit of a star 
across that part of the meridian which is above the 
horizon. — Lower transit, the transit of a star across 
that part of the meridian which is below the hori- 
zon. JSiad 


TrAn'SJT, V. a, (Astron.) To pass or cross, as 
the meridian or the sun’s disk. Brands. 


TRAN-SP'TION’ (tr&n-sizh'un, 93) [trSn-sIzh'yn, X 
Ja. K. Sm . ; tran-sfsh'yn,‘)S. E, ; trSLn-sIzh'un oj 
tican-slsh'un, W F.], n. [L. transitio ; It. irarir 
sizione ; Sp. transidon ; Fr. transition^ 

1. Passage or change from one place, subject 
or state, to another. 

imagine any hero passing from one stngi 
of life to another with so easy a transition. Fo^ 

2. (Mus.) A change from one key into anoth 
er : y- the act of softening a disjunct interval b] 
the introduction of intermediate sounds. 

.e®* “ I prefer the first mode [tran-sizh^un] of pro- 
nouncing this word to the second, though at first sighi 
it appears not so regular. My reason is, the aversioi 
#ur language has to a repetition of exactly siinilai 


sounds. The s in the prefix trans is always sharp and 
hissing ; and that inclines us to vary the succeeding 
aspiration, by giving it the fiat, instead of the sliaip, 
sound. This is the best reason I can give foi the veiy 
prevailing custom of pronouncing this termination iii 
tins woid contrary to analogy. Wl^^n I asked Mi. 
Garrick to pronounce this word, he, without pieined- 
itation, gave it in the first rnaiinei , but, when I de- 
sned him to repeat his pronunciation, lie gave it in 
the second : — 

’ I '• ( .i t I . ‘ . I j ised, 

>5 . \e • . I 

i HI ' ' ,i.‘ » * •«- o’ Milioii 

I think, however, it may be classed among those va- 
rieties where we shall neither be much applauded for 
being right nor blamed for being wiong.” Walker. 

TRAN-S1"TIQN (tran-sIzhVn), a. (Geol.) Noting 
a change or passage from one state to another. 

Transition rocks, (Oeol.) a name formerly applied 
by geologists to a aimip of rocks of an intermediate 
cliaiacter lierueen v, liai were called primitive and 
secondary rocks, exhibiting here and there siirns of a 
mechanical origin and oigamc leni ini'-, and consist- 
ipr. ftf c»'iy e’nt'*. vn argillaceous sandstone 

I gid'i r>.‘ a . iii.il p.ii'.y of calcaieous beds. Lyell. 

TRAN-SP'TION-AL (tr&n-slzli'un-^l), a. Pertain- 
ing to, or noting, transition ; changing from 
one state to another. Cofuidgo. 

TRAN-Sl"TION-A-RY, a. Transitional. Ec. Rev. 

TRANS'I-TIVE, a. [L. transitivus ; transeo, to 
pass over ; tram, across, and eo, to go ; It. ^ Sp. 
transitivo ; Fr. transntif.l 

1, Having the power of passing, [r.] 

Cold IS . . . transitive into bodies adjacent. JSacon. 

2. (Gram.) Noting a verb that expresses a 
meaning which passes from the subject or agent 
to an object; noting a verb which requires the 
addition of an object to complete the sense ; as, 
** She learns her lesson ” ; “ He loves her.” 

A verb which will not admit the objective 
case after it is intransitive. Transitive verbs are 
also styled active verbs ; and they have the abbrevia- 
tion V. a. affixed to them m this and in most other 
modern English dictionaries. 

TRAnS'I-TIve-LY, 051^. In a transitive manner. 

TRAns'I-TJVE-NESS, n. The state or the quali- 
ty of being transitive. Bcott. 

TRAn'S|-TO-RI-LY, ad. In a transitory man- 
ner; transiently.’ Bailey. 

TRAN'SI-TQ-R1-nIss, n. The quality or the 
state of being transitory ; fleetingness. Temple. 

TRAN'SJ-TO-RY, a. [L. transitorius ; trans, 
across, and eo, to go ; It. ^ Sp. transitorio ; Fr. 
tramitoire.'\ Continuing but a short time; 
not permanent or lasting ; speedily vanishing ; 
passing; fleeting; transient. 

Religion, prefers those pleasures which flow from the pres- 
ence of God evei more infinitely before the transitorv meos- 
ures of this world. 2xUotsQn. 

Transitory action, (Law.) an action that may be 
brought, or in which the venue may be laid, in any 
county Burrill. 

Syn. — See Temporary. 

TRANS-LAT'A-BLE, a. Capable of being trans- 
lated, Todd. 

TRAnS-LATE', V. a. [L. transfero, tramlaitts', 
trans, across, and fero, to bear ; It. traslatare ; 
Sp. trasladar.'] [i. translated ; pp. trans- 
lating, TRANSLATED.] 

1. To transport ; to remove; — to transfer. 

Our father is frnmlMed unto the gods. 2 Macc. xi. 23. 

The king would have translated him from ‘ ■ 'r 
to a bettci. //..//, 

I will translate the kingdom from the house of Saul, and 
set up the throne of David. 2 JScan. Ui. 10. 

2. To change ; to transform, [r.] 

^ , Happy is your grace, 

That can translate the stubbornness of fortune 

Into so quiet and so sweet a style. Shdk. 

Diyden says that he once translated it at school. Johnson. 

3. To alter or vaij by the substitution of a 
synonymous expression, [r,]^ 

This is to translate, and not to define, when we change 
two words of the same eignification one for another; which, 
when one is better understood than the other, may servo to 
discover what idea the unknown stands fer, but is very far 
from a definition. JLocke. 

4. To interpret into another language; to 

change or render to another language, retaining 
the sen«e. Swift. 

5. To explain ; to account for. [r.] SAak. 

TKAns-LATB^ V. n. To make a translation, as 
from another language. Felton, 


I TRANS- LA TION, n. [L. translatio ; It. trasla- 
zione ; Sp. traslacion ; Fr. translation.^ 

1. The act of translating or removing from 
one place to another, or the state of being trans- 
lated ; transportation ; removal. 

The cause a metastasis, oi translation of humors fi om his 
joints to his lungs. Haivey. 

2. The act of transferiing ; a transfer. 

A ti anslatwn, oi transfer, of property. JUlackstone, 

3. The act of changing or rendering from one 
language into another ; interpretation. 

^ .-Vi. „ — ... "‘1 r - - -it 

\ ■ i 'I ' . \ it 

A.! .■,‘•■'11 'I ■ 'I Denham. 

The great pest of speech is frequency of* anslation. Johnson, 

4. That which is translated ; a version. 

A literal translation is better than a loose one. just as a cast 
from a hue statue is better than an imitation of it Di . Fuller. 

5. (Med.) A change in the seat of a disease ; 

metastasis. Dutiglison. 

6. (Eccl.) The removal of a bishop from the 
charge of one diocese to that of another. Eden. 

7. t A metaphoi ; a tralation. B, Jonson. 

Syn, — According to Beauzee and Taylor, when a 

book is leiideied, woid for vvoid, into anothoi lan- 
guage, It undcigoes a lersion ; when freely rendered, 
a tra/i'ilation. — According to Trualei, a translation is 
a turning into a living or modem language ; a ^:er- 
sum, into a dead or ancient language. Thus the 
English Bible is a translation ; the Greek, Arabic, and 
Syriac Bibles are veisions. 

tTRANS-LA-TI"TIOUS, a. [L. tratislatidus.l 
Transposed : — transported. Evelyn. 

TRAns-LA'TJVB, a. [L. translativus?[ Taken 
fiom others, [r.] Johnson. 

TRANS-LA 'TOR, n. One who translates or ren- 
ders into another language. 

The first qualification of a good translator is an exact nn- 
•' y * M '—■ ■ 1 ' » ( . r’l _uage he tmns- 

i.ti I • ‘I I ■■ 'iijw ‘i.i .» Ji, Felton. 

TRANS-LA 'TQR-SIIIP, n. The office of a transla- 
tor, or a translator as distinguished by his work. 

When Neaty has done with the copy, Ac., you must return 
it [specimen or Homer] to my * andatorship. Cow2Jer. 

TRANS-LA'TO-RY [trans-la'tiu-?, W. P. K. Sm. ; 
trans 'lai-tiir-§, S.j, a. Transferring. Arbuthnot, 

TRANS-LA'TR?SS, n. A female who translates ; 
a female translator. Chillingworth. 

fTRANS-LA-VA'TIQN, n. A laving or lading 
from one vessel to another. Holland. 


TRANS-LQ-cA'TION, n. [L. trans, across, and 
hoatio, a placing.] A change from one place 
or location to another. 

There happened certain tran&locatiom at the deluge, the 

lit I. i* Ill ■ ii'iii \ I ' ■.I-'.' “• ,‘1 ' .ti *1 'il*-.- 

-.1 ■ ^ ‘ • I ' “I . I‘ -I ■)- .‘I ll !•■ • ' '»■ ,"l, ! ' < ■( - 

1;\ \ ' ‘li I'; II lur*' “I J I'l . nif ■/’. 

TRANS-LU'CJglNCE, n. Translucency. Coleridge. 


TRANS-LU'C^N-CY, n. The quality or the state 
of being translucent ; translucence. Boyle. 


TRANS-LU'C^NT, a. [L. translnceo, translucens, 
to shine through; trans, across, through, and 
luceo, to shine.] 

1. Transparent ; pellucid ; transpicuous. “ The 

air’s translucent gallery.” Davies. 

2. Admitting the passage of rays of light, but 
not capable of being distinctly seen through ; 
semi-transparent. * ‘ Transhwent springs.’ * Pope. 

Under the glassy, cool, translucent wave, Milton. 

In the soft heaven of a translucent pool. Wordsworth . , 

Syn. — See Pellucid. 


TRANS-LU'CjpNT-LY, ad. In a translucent man- 
ner ; with translucence. Drayton. 

TRANS-LU'CJB, a, [L. transluddus ; trans, across, 
and hiddus, lucid ; It. trasluddo , Sp. traslud- 
do ; Fr. tramhudde.']^ Transparent ; diaphanous ; 
translucent; pellucid. [r.j Bacon. 

TRANS 'LIT- NA-RY, a. Being beyond the moon ; 
— opposed to sublunary, [r.] 

Neat Marlowe, bathed in the Thespian springs, 

Had in liim those biave tianJunaty things 
That the first poets had, his raptures were 
All air and fire. Drayton. 

TRAns-MA-rIne', a. \h. trammarinus i trans, 
across, and marinus, marine ; mare, the sea ; It. 
^ Sp. trasmarino ; Fr. transmarin.] Lying on 
the other side of the sea ; found beyond the sea. 


If indeed the case were just thus, it was very hard with 
good people of the transmairme churches. JBp. Taylor, 


fTRANS-ME'A-BLE, a. That may he passed 
through. Ash. 
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TRANSPLANTATION 


f TltANS-ME'ATE, v, a. [L. fy'afismeOj iramme- 
cUus.J To pass or go beyond. Coles* 

t TEAnS-M 5-A^TIQN, Act of passing through 
or beyond. Bailey* 

fTEANS'MEW, V. a. To transmute; to trans- 
form ; to metamorphose. Spenser. 

TRANS'RII-GRANT, n. One who transmigrates, 
or passes into another country, body, or state. 
[R*] Bacon* 

TRAns'MI-GRATE, «. n* [L. transmigro^ trans- 
miijratus \ tramt across, and migro, to migiate ; 
It. trasmigrare.l p. transmigiiated ; pp* 

TRANSMIGRATING, TRANSMIGRATED.] 

1. To pass from one country or place into 

another, [r.] Broicne. 

2. To pass from one body into another. 

S his vraa the doctriTi" Pvtha^o-"*! h’nr’«-p’fl tint the 
of animals are iiniiioi ul, did pmuxib., and do h ■ 

gtafe* Cffiitnifi. 

TRANS-Ml-GRA'TION, n. [L. transmiqratw ; It. 
trasmigrazione\ Sp. trasmigracioni Fr. trans* 
migration.'] 

1. The act of transmigrating; passage from 
one place or state into another. 

tin 1 ■ .M ' ■ > '.« 1. ■■ 

T" ' ' ’ 1- . • . . !-■ 

1 ‘ I - ■ I : ' i ■ ‘.(..I 0. 1 i ‘ ■ I I 

r-.' ‘I /.‘o'-- 

2. The passing of souls into other bodies ; 
metempsychosis. Benham. 

In life’s next scene, if trainsmien'ation be. 

Some bear or lion is reserved lor thee. Di'yden. 

TRAns'MJ-GRA-TOR, n* One who transmigrates. 

TRAlSrS-MI^GRA-TQ-RY, a. Passing from one 
place, body, or state to another. Maunder. 

TRANS-mIs-SI-bIl'I-TY, n. The quality or the 
state of being transmissible. Smart. 

TRAns-mIs'SI-BLE, Cl. That may be transmitted. 

“ TrammiiiSible by inheritance.'” Johnson* • 

TRANS-MIs'SEON (trSns-misb'uu), n* [L. trans- 
missto^ It. tmsmtssione\ Sp. trasmision\ Fr. • 
transmission. — See Transmit.] 

1. The act of transmitting, or the state of , 
being transmitted; transference; transmittal. 

The iivca has a musculons power, and can dilate and con- 
tract tJ' jt ro ind lioh* in it .1 the pupil, for the bettei mod- 
el at' uir the -if t j/o/ e. 

Charity, or tenderness for the poor, ... is, I think, known 
only to those who enioy, either immedULcly or by tma*- 
mtssiow, the light of revelation. Idler. 

2. (Law.) The right which heirs or legatees 
may have of passing to their successors the in- 
heritance or legacy to which they were entitled, 
if they happen to die without having exercised 
their rights. Boucier. ' 

TRAnS-MIS'SJVE, a. Transmitted; sent; de- 
rived from one to another. ' 

And still the sire inculcates to his son 
Trammimx^e lessons of the king’s renown. Prior. 

TRANS-M^T^ V. a. [L. transmitto ; trans, across, 
and mittOj to send; It. trasmeitere; Sp. trasmi- 
tir; Fr. transmettre.] [f. transmitted; jiPp. 

TRANSMITTING, TRANSMITTED.] To Send from ' 
one person or place to another ; to transfer. 

He sent orders to his friend in Spain to sell his estate, and . 
transmit the money to him. Addison. 

Give tis leave to enioy the government and benefit of laws ' 
under which we were bom, and which we desire to ft ansm.it 
to our posterity. Di yden. 

TRANS-MIt'TAL, n. 'pie act of transmitting; * 
transmission ; transmittance ; transference. 

Besides the transmittal to England of two thirds of the 
revenues of Ireland, they make our country a receptacle for 
their supernumerary pretenders to ofdces. ^imft. 

TRAns-MIT'TANCE, n. The act of transmitting ; 
“transmittal; transmission; transfer Clarke. 

TRANS-MIt'T5R-j ri. One who transmits. **No 
tenth transmitter of a foolish face.” Sarage. 

TrAnS-MIT'TI-BLE, a. That may be transmit- 
ted ; transmissible. Marguis of Worcester. " 

TRANS-MaG-RI-FI-C ACTION, n. The act of trans- 
mogrifying; metamorphosis. [Low.] Ch. Ob. 

rRANS-M6G'Rl-F?’, V. a. To transform ; to met- 
amorphose. [Lu^crons and low,] 

X begin to think . . . that some wicked enchanters have 
tremsmogrified my Dulcinea, Pteldmg. 

I* TRAns-m6 VB', V. a. To move or change from 
one thing to another ; to transform. 

That to a Centaur did himself transmova. Spenser, 


TRAnS-MU'-TA-bI L' l-TY, n* The quaKty of being 
transmutable 3 transmutableness. Duncan. 

TRANS-MU'TA-BLE, a. [It. trasmutdbile\ Sp. 
trasmutdble ; Fr. transmuable.] That may be 
transmuted ; capable of a change of form or of 
substance ; possible to be changed. 

The ■n.i.rt /.v-n -..,1 ni-p tQ recipTO- 

cahy ' ■ ''f " . !■ ! ■ betiv ecu them 

• that I uui not yei cuuvuiueu oi. lioi/le. 

TRAxVS-MU'TA-BLE-NESS, n. The quality of 
being transmutable ; transmutability. Boyle. 

TrAns-MU'TA-BLY, ad. With capacity of being 
transmuted. Johmon, 

TRAnS-MU-TA'TION, n. [L. transmutation It. 
trosmutazione ; Sp. trasmutacion ; Fr. transmu- 
tation. — See Transmute.] 

1, The act of transmuting, or the state of 
j being transmuted; change into another sub- 
stance, form, or nature. 

r- ri'-i- r--, absolute 

r ! ■ *..•'» I « ‘I ( V . \ .enal bub- 

■ Ot-. I 1 T ■ > 1 1 \ . .. > - ■ I , ction — or 

« . 'i') « «« /.. /' -•rW.Jones. 

The great aim of alchemy is the transmutation of base 

metals into gold. Johnson. 

2. (Geom.) Transformation. — See Tr.ins- 

PORMATION. Button. 

TRANS-MU-TA'TION-IsT, n* One who holds to 
the transmutation of metals. Lyell. 

TRANS-MUTE^, v.a. [L.fy-mismuto ; trans, across, 
and muto, to change ; It. trasmutare ; Sp. iras- 
muter; Fr. trammiter.] [t. transmuted; pp. 
TRANSMUTING, TRANSMUTED.] To change from 
one nature, substance, or form into another. 

That metals may be transmuted one into another I am not 
satisfied ofl J 2 ay. 

TRANS-MUT'5R> One who transmutes. 

TRANS-MUT'y-AL, a. Jointly or reciprocally 
mutual; commutuaL [r.] Coleridge. 

t TRANS-NA-TA'T10N, n. [L transnato, to swim 
across.] The act of swimming over. Ash. 

t TRANS-NAT'URE, V. a. To transfer or change 
the nature of.' Jewell. 

TRAN 'SQM, n* [A contraction of iranssummer.’] 

1. (Arch.)^ A norizontal piece framed across a 

window, dividing it into two stories ; — a thwart- 
beam or lintel over a door. Weale. 

2. (Shtp-huilding.) A piece of timber across 
the stern-post, to wluch it is bolted. Dana. 

3. (Sun'eying.) A piece of wood made to 

slide upon a surveyor's cross. Bailey. 

4:. {%Iil.) A piece of wood joining the cheeks 
of a gun-carriage, Stocqueler, 

TRAn'SOM-KNEE§, n.pl. (Ship-building.) Knees 
bolted to the transoms and after timbers. Dana. 

TRAn'SQM-WIn'DOW, n. (Arch.) A window 
divided into two stories by a transom. Britton. 

TRANS'PA-DANE, a. [L. transpadanvs\ trans, 
across, and Padiis, the Po,] Situated beyond the 
river Po. ** The transpadane republics.* Burke. 

fTRANS-PARE', V. a. To cause to appear or be 
visible through. Stirling. 

t TRANS-PAre', V. n. To be transparent. Stirling. 

TRAns-PAr' SINCE,?!. [Fr.] State of being trans- 
parent ; transparency; diaphaneity. Bamilton. 

TRANS-pAr'^N-OY Ctians-pirien-s?), n. [It. tras- 
parenza ; Sp. trcusparencia ; Fr. transparence.] 

1. The quality or the state of being transpar- 
ent; clearness; diaphaneity. 

A poet of another natiQp would not have dwelt so long 
upon the clearness and transparency of the stream. Addison. 

* 2. A picture painted on glass or thin canvas, 

to be viewed by the natural or by artificial light 
shining through it. FairhoU* 

Syn. — See Clearness. 

TRAns-pAr'IINT, a* [L. tram, across, and pa- 
reo, to appear ; It. Sp. trasparente ; Fr. trans- 
parent.'J Admitting the passage of light so as 
to be distinctly seen through ; pellucid ; diaph- 
anous. 

iPrant^nirent fbrms, too fine tor mortal sight. 

The morning air is yet 

Trameparmt as the soul of innocent youth. Wordsworth. 
TVansparent colors, (Paint.) colors partially pellu- 
cid, as Prussian bine, lake, Ac. ; — nsed in contradis- 
tinction to body colors, which are perfectly opaque. 
Syn. — See Pellucid. Bigdow. 


THAns-pAr^^NT-LY, ad* So as to be seen 
through. “ Transparently fair,” Wickliffe* 

TRANS-pAr'jPNT-NESS, n. The state or the 
quality of being transparent ; diaphaneity. Ash. 

TRANS-P Ass', r. a. To pass over, [ii.] Gregory. 

TRANS-pAss', V. n* To pass by. [ii.] Daniel. 

TRANS-PASS'A-BLE, a. That may be crossed or 
passed over. Daniel. 

tTRANS-PAT'RON-IZE, r. a. To transfer the 
patronage of. W'arner* 

t TRAN-SPE'CI-ATE, V. a. To change from one 
species or kind into another. 

I I do not credit . . . that the devil hath power to transper- 
mate a man into a horse. Jit owue. 

TRAX-SPIC'y-oCrs, a. [L. transpido, to look or 
see througH ; trans, through, and specie, to look.] 
Transparent ; pellucid, [r.] Milton, 

TRANS-PIERCE' (trSns-pers'. — See Pierce), r. ct, 
[Fr, transpcrcer.] [i. transpierced ; pp. 
iR.VNsi‘iErvCiNG, TRANSPIERCED.] To pierce 
through ; to transfix ; to penetrate ; to permeate. 

II-« foroi-ful ‘•prar, V’h’ch, hissiuara* it flew, 

Pk rLMlthiOiijiIi tilt- ^leld’ng plunk- of ituntcd wood; 

Tilt- Sides. ttunsiMcetl. letu.Ti a raithug eouud. JJryden. 

TRAN-SPIR'A-BLE, a. [Fr. tran&pirahle^ Capa- 
ble of transpiring ; that may transpire. Cotgraie. 

TRAX-SPl-RA'TIQN, n. [It. traspirazione •, Sp. 
truspiracion ; Fr. transpiration.] Emission in 
the form of vapor, Broione. 

Pulmonary transpiration, the exhalation or expira- 
tion of w aterj vapor sent into the bronthia from the 
blood circulating through the lungs. Bunglison. 

TRANg-rrR.\-TQ-RY, a. Pertaining to transpi- 
lation. * * Clarke. 

TRAN-SPIrE', p. n. [L- trans, through, across, 
and spiro, to breathe ; It. traspirare ; Sp. tra- 
spiral' ; Fr. tran&pirer.] 

1. To be emitted or sent off through the pbres, 
or by insensible evaporation. 

Parts of matter transpire perpetually. Cudxeorth. 

2. To escape from secrecy to notice ; to be- 
come known. [*‘ A sense latelj innovated from 
France, without necessity.” Johnson.] 

If they have raised a battery, as I suppose they have, it Is 
a masked one. tor nothing 1ms tmmpu ed. Vhesterjidd. 

This letter goes to i ou in that confidence which I alwais 
shall, and know that I safely may, place in you. and ;> ou will 
not, therefore, let one word of it it amptre. Vhesterjiehl. 

3. To happen ; to occur; to come to pass. 

4 ^ The last meaning of this tvord is of recent 

introduction, and i- common in the U. S ; and it 
seems to have now become somewhat so in England ; 
yet this use of it has been censured bj both Euglisli 
and American writers, 

“ He [the author of the ‘ Life of Dr. Adam Clarke »] 
often talks of transpuing, where most other people 
would talk of passing or elapsing. JBrit. Cnt. 

‘‘Our newspaper writers talk of a business or an 
event transpiring, when all they mean is, that the 
business was transacted, or the event happened.” 

ProJ* Malden, Philological Soc. Trans* 

TRAN-SPIRE', V. a. [t. TRANSPIRED; pp, TRAN- 
SPIRING, TRANSPIRED.] To emit or send off 
in vapor. Johnson* 

TRAnS-PLACE', V* a* To put into a new place; 
to change or remove from one place to another. 

Points transplaced with curious Vraiit of skill. MaZlett, 

TRAnS-PLANT', V* a. [L. tram, across, and 
planto, to plant; It. transpiantare i Sp. tras- 
plarttar ; Fr. transplanteTl] [i. transplanted ; 

pp. TRANSPLANTING, TRANSPLANTED.] 

1. To remove and plant in another place. 

Yet the«e, receiviug praffi? of other kind, 

Or thence transplMiied, change their savage mind. Drydm* 

2. To remove, in general ; to transpose ; to 
transport ; to transfer ; to carry. 

Of light the greater part he took, 

TTransplantcd from her cloudy shrine, and placed 
In tlie sun's orb. MStoru 

TRANS-PL A N-T A 'TIQN, n. [It. trasplantasione ; 
Sp. traJsptcBntacion ; Fr. transplantation^ 

1. The act of transplanting, or the state of 

being transplanted ; removal, as of a plant, from 
one spot of ground to another- SmMing*. 

2. Removal; transposition; transportation. 
The tr an^ilautation of Ulv sses to Sparta. Broome. 

Nor wns it roedfal to retain the whole word: ?<rr(a hav- 
ing, by ics frfiHSijlnntatioa into the Greek tongue, got a strong 
alhnity w itli lar rjp t~ More. 
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TRAP 


TUANS-PlXNT'^R, n. One wlio, or that which, 
traiispLints. Johnson, 

TRAN-SPLEN'D^;N"-0Y, n, Supereminent or tran- 
scendent splendor. ' More, 

TRAN-SPLEN'DJgNT, a. Transcendently or su- 
pereminontly splendid. Todd, 

TRAN-SPLfeN'DgNT-LY, ad. With snpereini- 
nent splendor. * More. 

TrAnS-PORT'', V. a. [L. ira7ispo')do ; ti'ans^ 
across, and^o^to, to carry ; It. t)a8portare\ Sp, 
traspottar I Fr transporter.] [ 2 . tiiansport- 
ED ; pp. TRANSPORTING, TRANSPORTED.] 

1. To carry, bear, or convey from one place 
or country to another. 

Tb'TV“lr’i* c'l- dominions and cities, they shall hire 
r*i:in • ■ i.j . I ■ i \ men to labor, at their own charge, 
I V ' ‘ I JIacUw/t. 

I came hither to t7 ansport the tiding?. Sliak. 

2. To carry into banishment, as a felon. 

We return after being transported^ and are ten times 
greater rogues than befoie. Siti/i. 

3. To sentence to banishment, [r ] Johnson. 

4. To carry beyond the bounds of moderation. 

Transported by ... a sudden passion. Diyden, 

5- To put into ecstasy ; to ravish ; to enrapture. 

Those on whom Christ bestowed r- .‘'■-n’— i" p’-'-os -were 
so traiv^oited with them that their • . . i-olonted 
their obcdieiite. o. Piety. 

Syii. — See Bear. 

TRAnS'PORT (114), n. 1, The act of transport- 
ing ; transportation ; carriage ; conveyance. 

The Rpm”** . I-**?*'’ v (.-u « « p -thaginians to fhr- 

!■ t’ ■ - ' .o 1 . ■ Bacon. 

2. A vessel employed to convey stores, troops, 
and munitions of war. 

Two of the transports ran foul of each other- Anson. 

3. A felon or convict transported. Johnson. 

4. Yiolence ; violent manifestation 

The finest woman, in a trani^ort of fury, loses the use of 
her face. Addv>on. 

5. Rapture; ecstasy; ravishment. 

With tranhport views the airy rule his own. 

And swells on an imaginary throne. Pope. 

Syn. — See Ecstasy. 

TRANS-PORT-A-BIL'J-TY, n. The quality of 
being transpoi table. * Ed. Eoicy. 

TRANS-P6RT'A-BLE, a. That may be transport- 
ed; subject or subjecting to banishment and 
penal servitude. 

A felony transportable for seven years. JBlaclstone. 

t TRAjNS-PORT'ANCE, n. Transportation. Shah. 

t TRANS-PORT'ANT, a. Affording extreme pleas- 
ure; ravishing*, transporting. More. 

TRANS-POR-TA'TION, n. [L. transportatio i It. 
traspo) taztone ; Fr, tra^isportation.] 

1. The act of transporting, or the state of be- 

ing transported ; conveyance ; carriage ; trans- 
mission, Hachluyt. 

Cott'Ujzton and Porter had been sent before to provide a 
vcpeol Tor tiiur transpoi tatou ff'otton, 

2. The act of sending a person out of the 

kingdom or state, as a punishment; the act of 
sending a convicted criminal to another coun- 
try ; banishment ; forced exile. BuiyiU. 

3. t Ecstasy; rapture; transport. 

All transportaiwn is a violence. SoufTi. 

TEAnS-PORT'I^D-LY, ad. In a state of trans- 
port or rapture. ' Boyle. 

TRAnS-PORT^5®-^^j^®Sj -A state of transport 
or rapture. Bp. SaU. 

TrAns-PORT'J5E, n. One who transports. Carew. 

TRAnS-PORT'IJ^Gt) P> o- Ravishing with delight. 

+ TRAnS-PORT'M]PNT, n. Transportation; con- 
veyance, as in ships. Beau. <Sr FI. 

TRAnS'P5RT-SHIp, «. A ship or vessel em- 
ployed in conveying soldiers, military stores, or 
convicts ; a transport. Goldsmith. 

TRAnS'PORT— V ifiS'S^lL, n. A vessel employed 
to transport soldiers and warlike stores, or 
convicts ; a transport. Ash. 

TRAns-PO§'AIj, n. Transposition. Swift. 

TRAns-PO§E' (trans-p5z'), v. a. p[i, transpono^ 
transpositus% trans, across, emdpono, to put, to 
place ; It, trasporre ; Sp. trasponer ; Fr. trans- 
poser.] \i. TRANSPOSED ; TRANSPOSING, 
TRANSPOSED.] 


1. To change the order of, by putting each in 
place of the other ; to cause to change places. 

T^’e lpt*e-o o^'** Fl''»r^**tha Regina” tramposed thus, “An- 
p I ' I « . 1 . » ' ■ 1 '- ; , “O England's sovereign, thou hast 

I li >. 0 . ^ l.r . .. Camden. 

2. t To put out of place ; to remove. Shah. 

He that will once transpose me fiom earth to heaven hath 
now chosen to transpose me from one piece of eaith to an- 
other. Bp. JSall. 

3. {Mus.') To wite or perform in another 

key. Dwight. 

4. {Math.') To remove, as a certain quantity, 

from one member .nr ccvrt*o-n to the other, 
Without destroying iho o',i» .ii'\ of the two mem- 
bers, which is done by simply changing its 
sign, Danes. 

TRANS-PO-§r'TIQN (tiSLns-p^zIsh'un, 93), w. [It. 
trasposizione ; Sp. tra^osicion ,* 3?r. transposi’- 
Uon.] 

1. The act of transposing, or causing to 
change places reciprocally. 

Wc have deprived ourselves of that liberty of transpos^- 
tion in the arrangement of words which the ancient lan- 
guages enjoyed. BUiir. 

2. The state of being transferied or removed 
from one place to another. 

The common centre of umvity in the terraqueous globe is 
"0 ’ .''t ’• Ve *■» ;■ 1 / accidental iratukpontion. nor 
I r,‘. iM .«<. I- I. Woodnard. 

3. (il/«5.) A change made in a composition, 

either in the transcript or the porformrnco. by 
which the whole is removed into .'mother key, 
higher or lower, as the compass of the voices or 
instruments require. Moore. 

4. {Math.) The act of removing a quantity 

from one member of an equation to the other, 
and changing its sign in order to preserve the 
equality of the two members. W, Smyth. 

TRANS-P0-§r"TI01Sr-AL (-zlsh'qn-), a. Relating 
to transposition ; transpositive. Pegge. 

TRANS-PO§'I-TIve, a. 1. Pertaining to, made 
by, or consisting of, transposition. Cromhie. 

2. Capable of being transposed. 

The English, adr"*® r5-nvp»«»«»'i iv>n-e* Hi'f- f'o 
retains the most of • .c.^i A-Vi- . 

TRANS-PRInT', V. a. To print out of its proper 
place, or in another place. Coleridge. 

TRAns-PR6§E', V. a. To change from prose into 
metre or verse ; to versify, (r.] 

,..{-1 '’V’o , vs. «-,■» n ,<•„.*] f I*' IV^. 

I - til •». M '• V ! 1 1. ■’<• I" « /, /, »*. Dryden. 

f TRANS-RE'^ION- ATE, a. Of a region beyond 
the sea ; transmarine. Holinshed. 

TRAnS-SHAPE', V. a. To change the shape of; 
to transform ; to transfigure, [r.] Shah. 

TRANS-SHIP', V. a. [i. TRANSSHIPPED ; pp. 
TRANSSHIPPING, TRANSSHIPPED.] To COnvey 
from one ship or vessel to another. Macartmy. 

TRAnS-ShIP'M?NT, n. The act of transship- 
ping ; the act of taking a cargo out of one ship, 
and loading it into another. Jodreil. 

TrAns-sCm'M^IR, n. [L. t^'ansenna^ a grating, 
a window.] {Arch.) A transom, Britton. 

TRAN-SUB-STAN'TI-ATE (tr&n-s^b-etSln'she-at), 
V. a. [It, tra9isusta?isiare ; Sp. trasustancier ; Fr. 
transubstantiei'.] [i. transubstantiated ; pp. 

TRANSUBSTANTIATING, TRANSUBSTANTIATED.] 
To change into another substance. 

To transuibstantiaie flah and fruita Into flesh. Howell. 

They are driven eiti’C'^ a*»d ir"or"r-*'+p 

p, I-’ »1, » I t') .r«7i * ft" * '• 

o*' .■ j A.. • . » : 't Z'tA -. A.*-'- 

TRAN-SUB-STAN-TI-A'TION (ti%n-stib-stan-slie- 
a'shun), n. [It. transusfahzione ; Sp. tiasustan- 
cion ; Fr. transsubstanticUion.] Change of sub- 
stance: — in theology, the doctrine held by the 
Roman Catholic Church, that, in the eucharist, 
the bread and wine are changed, by the conse- 
cration of the priest, into the real material body 
and blood of Christ, though retaining the ap- 
pearance and all other sensible attributes of 
bread and wine. Bp, Taylor. 

TRAN-SyB-STAN'Tl-A-TOR, n. A believer in 
tran substantiation, [r.J Barroio. 

TRAN-SU-DA'TIQN, n. [It. trasudazione \ Fr. 
transsudation.] 

X The act of transu^Ung; the passage of a 
fluid through any tissue, membrane, or porous 


body, either collecting in small drops on the 
opposite surface, or evaporating from it. Boyle. 

2. {Chem.) Exosmose. Dunghson. 

TRAN-SU'DA-TO-RY, a. Passing through iu 
vapor. “ Transudatory lymph.” Ra7idolph. 

TRAN-SUDE^ v. n. [Fr. transsuder^ from L. tranSy 
across, and sudo^ to sweat.] [^. transuded ; 
pp. TRANSUDING, Til To pass 

through the pores of, j " drops on the 

opposite surface, or evaporate from it. Harvey. 

TRAN-SUME', V. a. [L. transumo ; trans, across, 
and sumOf to take.] To convert or change from 
one thing or place into another, [n..] Orashaw. 

t TRAN'SUMPT (trSLn'suint), n. [Old Fr.] A copy 
or transcript of a record. Herbert. 

TRAN-SOmp'TION (tran-siiin'shun), n. [L. tran- 
sumptio.] The act of transuniing; a change 
from one person or place to another, [r.] South. 

TRAN-StJMP'T{VE (t^n-stim'tiv), a. Transferred 
from one to another ; metonymical. Selden. 

t TRANS- VA 'SATE, V. a. {fr.transvaser.] To 
remove, as from one vessel into another; to 
transfuse. Cudworth. 

TRANS-VEC'TION, n. [L. transvectio.] The act 
of carrying over. Glanvill. 

f TRANS-VER'B^:r-ATE, V. a. [L. transvev'her'Oy 
tranro&i'heratus.] To beat through. Watts. 

TRANS- VER'SAL, a, [L. transvei'to^ jJran^? erstts, 
to turn across ; trails^ across, and rer^'o, to 
turn ; It. t) asve^'sale ; Sp. trasiei'sal^ Fr. trans- 
vei'sal.] Running crosswise ; transverse ; ob- 
lique; — applied to a straight line drawn across 
several others. J/ale. 

T‘ •> \iL " 'I'll d«> 'TlbPd as a long pike, intersected by p 

! *//, > jin' Qiliboiu 

TRANS-VER'Si\L, n. {Geom.) A line right oi 
curved, whicli cuts a system of other lines light 
or curved, as a straight line which cuts t.he 
three sides of a triangle, or the sides pro- 
duced. Hohhjn, 

TRANS- VliR'SAL-Ly, ad. Transversely, ^y^lhlns. 

TRAnS- VERSE', V. a. [L. transverto, iransver- 
sus ; trans^ across, over, and verto^ to turn,] [t, 

TRANSVBRSBD ; pp. TRANS VERSING, TRANS- 
VERSBD.] To change j to overturn, [r.] Leslie. 

TRAnS- verse', a. Running across ; cross. 

A tramvetse section of it has somewhat the appearance of 
the mark upon cards called a spade. Cook. 

Transverse aris^ {Come SectioTts.) the diameter 
whicli passes through both foci, being in the ellipse 
the longest diameter, in the hyperbola the sliortest 
diameter, and in the parabola, iiifimte. Braude. 

TRANS- VERSE'LY, ad. In a cross direction. 

t TRANS-VERT^ V. a. To transverse. Chaucer. 

t TRANS-VO-LA'TION, w. [L across, and 

volOi to fly.] The act of flying beyond. Taylor. 

t TRANT, V. n. To traffic in an itinerary man- 
ner ; to peddle. HaU. 

t TRANT'^B-j ri. One who trants. Bailey, 

TRAP, n. [A. S. treppe, trappe. — It. ti^appola i 
Sp, trampa ; Fr. trappe. — From Old Ger* 
trapo, a noose, a springe. Diez.] 

1. An engine which shuts suddenly with a 
spring, used for catching vermin or game, and 
also trespassers on property ; a snare ; a gin. 

Die as thou shOuldcst, but do not die impatiently, and 
like a fox catched m a ap. Bp. Taylor. 

2. An ambush ; a stratagem ; an artifice ; a 
contrivance to betray or catch unawares. 

They continuany laid irap^ to ensnare him, and made sin- 
ister in terprei.i Cions of all tlic {rood he did. Calamy. 

He [J. Johnson] undeiRtands booksellers’ traps. Cou.per, 

3. A small wooden shoe for holding a small 
ball to strike at ; — also a game in which such 
an instrument is used. Simmonds. Locke. 

4. A kind of drain-pipe used for gullies, 

sinks, or siphons. Stmmonds. 

6. A sort of movable ladder or flight of 
steps. Simmonds. 

TRAP, V. a. [t. trapped; pp. trapping, 

TRAPPED.] 

1. To catch by a trap ; to entrap. Joye. 

2. To take by artifice or stratagem ; to insnare. 

They might have easily trapped them iu their relations. 

Scott, 
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3. t To adorn ; to decorate ; to dress np. 

To dress his hearse, and trap his tomb-black steed. Spenser. 

TRAP, n. [Ban. trappe^ stairs; Sw. trappa\ — 
because rocks of this class sometimes occur in 
large, tubular masses, rising one above another 
like steps.] {Min.) A name applied to several 
varieties of rocks, as basalt, amygdaloid, dolo- 
rite, wpericstA-np. 5:c., composed chiefly of fel- 
spar, ! 1 };• li hornblende in various propor- 
tions of aggregation, and having dif- 
ferent external forms. Lyell. 

JS^ Trap IS a general term applied to various fel- 
spathic. Igneous rocks characterized by the presence, 
in large propoitions, of hornblende and tonPther 

with silicate of protoxide of iron, ."u! trpqncii!l\ clilo- 
rite. Tliej generally possess magnetic properties, due 
to protoxide of iron, and occasionally to particles of 
metallic non. C, T. Jackson. 

TRAp, a. {Min.) Pertaining to trap. Hitchcock. 

TRAP, V. n. To set a trap or traps. Wright. 

TR.4-PAN', t?. a. [A. S. treppan. — See Trap.] 

\i. TKAPAbTXED ; pp. TRAPAXXIXO, TRA- 
PANJJfEB.] To lay a trap for ; to insnare. 

His principal Tn'sfortime beinc t^e locms co"ipany of a 
small bark 'Kliicn am adcd him, a.id 1 i.l\ i:>'; au’iiu ui his peo- 
ple trapanned at Baldivia. Ani<m. 

TRA-PAN', n. A stratagem ; a snare. South. 

TRA-PAN'N^R, n. One who insnares. South. 

TRAp'— bALL, n. A game played ndth a trap, a 
ball, and a small bat. King. 

TEAp'— DOOR (titlp'ddr), n. A door in a floor or 
a roof, opening and shutting like a valve, Ray. 

t TR.4PE, V. n. To run about idly ; to traipse. 

I am to go ft aping with Lady Kerry and Sirs. Pratt to see 
sights all this day Swift, 

TRAPES, n. sing. An idle, slatternly woman. 
“ The sullen trapes'* [Low.] Hudibras. 

TEAP'JgJ-ZATE, a. Quadrilateral, with the four 
sides unequal, and none of them perfectly par- 
allel. Maunder. 

J1 TRA-PE'ZI-AN, a. {Crystallography.) Noting 
crystals whose lateral planes are composed of 
trapeziums situated in two ranges between the 
bases. Cleaveland. 

TRA-PB'Z1-P(5RM, a. Being in the form of a 
trapezhim. Loudon. 

II TRA-PE'ZJ-tJM (trgi-pS'zh§-Tiiu or trgt-pS'ze-um) 
[tr9.-pS'zhf-iim, W, J. F. Ja . ; trg.-pe'ze-iim, P. 
Sm. R. ; tr^L-pe'zhuin, S. ST.], n. ; pi. TXtAPEZiA 
or TRAPEZIUMS. [Gt. rp'im'^.op ; a table j 

It. trapezio ; Sp. trapecio ; Fr. trap^ze.^ 

^ 1. {Geom.) A quadrilateral, no two of wh ase 
sides are parallel to each other. Davies ^ Peck. 

2. {Anat.) The flist bone of the second row 
of the carpus ; — so called from its resemblance 
to the figure of a trapezium. Dimglison. 

TRAP-!51-ZQ-HB^DRAL, a. {Crystallography.)VeT- \ 
taining to, or having the form of, a trapozohe- 
dron. Dana. 

TRAP-^-ZO-HE'DRQN, n. {Crystallography.) A 
solid bounded by twenty-four equal and similar 
trapezoidal planes. Shepard. 

TRAP-?-ZotD', or TRA-PE'ZoID [trilp-e-zbld', 3a. 
K. Sm. IVh. Ash, Johnson', tr^-ps'zoXd, W P. 
J. FI], n. [Gr. rpane^ostStU, trapezium-shaped ; 
rpani^tov, a trapezium, and elSog, form ; It. Jfra- 
pezzoide, a trapezoid ; Sp. trapezoids ; Fr. irapi^ 
zoide.'\ { Geom.) 

1. A quadrilateral, two of whose sides only 

are parallel to each other. Davies § Peck. 

2. An irregular solid, having four faces not 

parallel to each other. Hutton. 

TRAP-Jg-ZOID'AL, a. 1. Pertaining to, or having 
the form of, a* trapezoid. Davies § Peck. 

2. {Crystallography.) Noting crystals whose 
surface is composed of twenty-four equal and 
similar trapeziums. CUaveland. 

TRAp'PJ6I-AN, a. {Min.) Pertaining to, or con- 
taining, trap ; of the nature of trap. Lyell. 

TRAp'P^R, n. One employed in entrapping ani- 
mals of any sort, — particularly one who catches 
wild animals in traps for their skins or fur. 

When the irappei^ hear or see them [nlghtinmles], they 
strew ^ome fresh mould under the place, and bait the trap 
with a mc^-w'orm trom the baker s shop. Pennant. 

TRAP'PJNG^, n. pi. [Fr. drap, cloth. Skinner — 


Richardson conjectures that it is of the same 
origin as trap, to take, to catch, to hold.] ^ Or- 
naments; diess; embellishments, — especially 
such as are used in decorating a horse. 

The «teeds cepari«oncd with purple stand, 

W ith gulden truppin /'> clonous Co behold. Drtfden. 

In tke gay ti appmgs ot a birthday night. Swift. 

TRAP'PiST, n. {Eccl.) One of an austere re- 
ligious order of the Catholic Church in France, 
founded in 1140, in the valley of La Trapp e, 
and still existing in Normandy. Brands. 

TRAp'POUS, a. {Mm.) Pertaining to, or being 
of the nature of, trap ; trappean. Smart. 

TRAP'PY, a. {Min.') Trappean. Clarke. 

TRAp'-ROCK, n. {Min.) See Trap. 

TrAps, n. pi. Goods ; furniture ; small articles 
of use. [Colloquial or vulgar,] Halhwell. 

TRAp'— STICK, n. A stick or bat used in the 
game of trap. Spectator. 

TRAP'— TREE, n. {Bot.) A species of Artocar^ 

pus, which hirnishes a glutinous gum used as 
bird-lime. Siminonds. 

TRAP'— TU-FA, I {Geol.') A rock abounding 

TRAP'— tCfp, > in all re^ons of active volca- 
noes, and consisting chiefly of small angular 
fragments of scoriae, pumice, and dust ejected 
from their craters; volcanic tuff; volcanic giit. 

Lyell. 

The scoriaj, &;c., which are thrown from vol- 
canoes, and form trap-tuff, fall down upon the land or 
into the sea, where they become mingled with shells 
and are stratified, the materials being sonietinies 
bound together by a calcaieous cement, and forming 
a stone susceptible of a beautiful polish. LyeU. 

TRAsH, n. [The same as d7'Oss. Skinner.'l 

1. Any thing worthless ; dross ; waste mat- 
ter ; trumpery. ** Pedlery trash.** Hohnshed. 

w,v T'T*— Qfoolo ... 

It. ‘M* I • I 1 1 \ I > ne 

It i. • ••» . 'lie 1 •i.:o —0 •(“* .'Ml, 

And makes me poor indeed. Shak. 

2. A wolthless person, [r.] Shak. 

3. Matter improper for food; unripe, un- 
wholesome things. Ga7'th, 

4. {Himting.) A clog or encumbrance fas- 

tened round the neck of a dog to check his 
speed. Shak. 

5. Loppings of trees, bruised straw, &c. 

“ Huts of trees and tt'ashJ* Carleton. 

In the West Indies, ^ash is a name given to the 
waste leaves of the sugar-cane, and the stalks after 
the juice has been expressed. Simmonds. 

TRASH, V. a. 1. To lop ; to crop. Warhurton. 

2. To strip the dry leaves from, as from the 
sugar-cane. Ca'i'michael. 

Z. tTo crush ; to humble. Life of Bp, Jewell. 

4. To restrain ; to curb ; to check, [r.] 

Some objections to hinder or trash you from doing the 
things that you would. Hammcmd. 

t TRASH, V. n. To follow with some bustle, as a 
retinue of servants. Puritan, 

t TRAsheD (tiSsht), a. Betrayed. Chaucer. 

TRAsh'I-LY, ad. In a trashy manner. Clarke. 

TRASH'l-NfiSS, n. The state or the quality of 
being trashy ; worthlessness. Clarks. 

TRASH'Y, a. Consisting of trash ; worthless. 

A judicious reader will discover in his closet that irtadag 
stuff whose glittering deceived him in the acdon. Dryden. 

TRASS, n. {Mm.y See Tarras. Bigelow. 

fTRAU'LI^M, n. [Gr. A stammer- 
ing repetition. Dalgamo, 1680. 

TRAul'-n£!T, n. See Tbawl-nbt. 

TRAU-MAT'|C, a. [Glr. T^aVftariKdst rpavpa, a 
wound.] {Med.') Pertaining to, or good for, 
wounds; vulnerary. Wueman. 

TBAU-mAt'IC, n. A medicine good to heal 
wounds; a vulnerary. Chambers. 

fTRAUN'DR^IL, n. An idler; knave, Richardson. 

TRAunT'^IR, n. See Tranter. HalUweU. 

TRAv'AJL (tt^v'll), r. n. [It. travagliare', Sp. 
trahajar ; Fr tt'avaiUer . — Of these words, vari- 
ous etymologies have been proposed. L. in*6- 
uh, to press, afflict. Ferrari. — L. tram, 
through, and vigiUa, a watch, a vigil. Sylvius. 


— « There seems little reason to doubt that the 
A. S, trihulan [also written trifelan), to break, 
to bruise, to pound, to vex, is the root of traveil, 
or trouble,” Richardson.'] [^^ travailed ; pp. 

TRAVAILING, TR-WAILPD.] 

1. To labor pam ; to toil. 

Obey our will, which travails in thy good. SheJ:. 

2. To labor in childbirth ; to suffer the pains 

of paiturition. Rev. xii. 2. 

fTRAV'AlL, V. a. To harass; to tire. 

As if these troubles had not been sufficient to irarail the 
realm, a great division tell among the nobility. Hayward. 

TRAV'AIL (trav'jl), 1. f Labor; toil ; fatigue. 

;.i‘. .iMo : I .wct. '-.(•■ . n-- ii r. 

2. Labor in childbirth ; parturition. Baeon. 

t TRA v'AIL-OIJS, a. Laborious; toilsome; fa- 
tiguing; wearisome. Wzekliffe. 

fTRAV'AIL-OtJS-LY, ad. In a wearisome man- 
ner ; laboriously ; toilsomel}". Wichlijfe. 

TRA VE, n. [L. trahs ; Sp. tj'aba.] 

1. A beam ; a traverse. Maundrell. 

2. A wooden frame into which smiths put un- 
ruly horses for shoeing them; s.tcay\s.Ckaucer. 

TRAV'^L, V. n. G'. TRAVELLED ; pp. TRAVEL- 
LING, TRAVELLED.] 

1. To make journeys ; to journey ; to ramble. 

Fain would I travel to some foreign shore. Hryd&u 
Beauties he lately slighted as he passed 
Seem all created since he travelled last. Cowper, 

2. To pass ; to go ; to move in any manner. 

Tmi* *t m rlt >Ti dn cr« prce“ with ds vcr« pernon**. Shak. 

New' i. rr*' Aitl' iiii it.'sc I'U'i’ inii ith cu iiMiuili Pope, 

3. To labor ; to toil ; to travail. [R.] Hooker. 

The following derivatives of travel, viz., trav- 
elled, traoellimr, and traveller, are here given with the 
I doubled, as they are found in most English diction- 
aries, and m accordance, also, with tJie prevailing 
usage. Some, however, spell these words with a sin- 
gle I, thus: traveled, traveling, traveler. This form is 
agreeable to the geneial analogy of the language, 
though not the prevailing usage. — See Rules op 
O ilTHOlTRAPin, page XXV. 

TRAV'^IL, V. a. 1. To pass; to journey over, 
** I travel this profound.” Mdton. 

He tr' ’"p whot^^r in those countries I had trar- 

* ’ .V. 11 . ‘ 1 1 not observed the some gen- 

l .‘'(il*:)' "rM Swift. 

2. To force to journey. 

They shall not be travelled forth. Spenser. 

TRAV'^)L,7t, 1. Act of travelling; journey ; tour. 

T,**t cpp’id h'® t’lr.'* no "t hr*"*", 

■ ic . < I I i- I . .iM I *1 1,1 I.i- 0. 

I” h i’ \ 11 " 'r,r , n i‘ ' i--,: . Shak. 

Three miles he went, nor farther could retreat; 

His tf arels ended at his couutiy seat. Di'yden. 

2. Labor ; toil ; travail. MtUon. 

3. pi. A book or publication containing an 
account of occurrences and obseivations in a 
journey or travel. 

Histories engage the soul by sensible occurrences, as als« 
voyages, trai eu>, and accounts of countries. Watts. 

TRAv'^LLED (trav'eld), a. Having made jour- 
neys ; instructed by travel. Wotton. 

Whatever word you chance to drop. 

The travelled fool your mouth will stop; 

Sir, if my judgment you’ll allow, 

I’ve seen — and sure X ought to know. JUerriek. 

TRAV'?L-L5R, n. 1. One who travels or has 
travelled ; one who performs a journey. 

The traveller into a foreign country knows more by the 
eye than he that stayeth at home can by relation of the trav- 
eller. Bacon. 

2. A mercantile or commercial agent who 

travels to obtain orders, or to sell goods on 
commission. Simmonds 

3. {N*aut.) A ring fitted so as to slip up and 

down a rope. Dana. 

TRAv%h-Xj^R*^s6t,n. {Bot.) A climbing plant 
with white flowers ; Cl&matis idtalba. Loudon. 

TRAv'JPL-LJNG, n. The act of one who travels ; 
the act of journeying ; travel. 

The use of travelling is to regulate the iinaginaiion by- 
reality, and, instead of flunking how things may to see 
them as they are. JaPinson. 

TRAv'JPL-lING, a. Pertaining to traveL 

Setting down my travelling box. Swift, 

TRAV'f L— TAINT'gD, a. Fatigued or worn with 

travel or journeying. Shak. 

’^TRAy'ERS,ad. [Fr.] Athwart; across. Shak. 
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TSAV'^RS-A'BLE, o* 1. That may ho traversed 
or crossed. 

The land of philosophy contains partly ar onen, ehnm- 
panrn countiy, passable oy every common ’I'nlc -i m'Ii ij, 
and paitly a range ot woods, iraiermiite only by the specu- 
lative. Search, 

2. That may be traversed or denied ; liable 
to legal objection. Hale. 

TRAv'^RSE [tidv'eis, S. P J. P Ja, K. Sm. Wb , ; 
tr?i-vers', lV.]t ad. [Fr h travers.] Crosswise ; 
athwart; cross, 


l).. - !• 

” li- V Ik ’.« 

■I I ■ - 




Milton, 

TRAv'jgIRSE, a. [L. tra)ls^et'to, transversus, to 
turn acioss, trans, across, and verto^ to turn; 
It. b'asverso ; Sp. tTavieso."] Lying across ; cross. 

The ridges of the fallow field lay t 7 aversp. Hayward. 

0. .!- 1 , 15 . — ,v- .y be better trusted 

in f.';" U'(' ‘ \ Hofton, 

Traverse jwnj, (Zaw.) a jury that tiies a case ; petit 
Juiy. Parker. 

TRAV'J^RSE, n, 1. Anything laid, built, thrown, 
or hung across, as a seat, a curtain, &c. 

Tolpone peeps fiom behind a it are) se. B. Jem^Kon. 

The church was pai ted by a tt avene. Pape. 

2n t Something that thtvarts ; an obstacle. 

T , 0 V ‘ ’ I ' ' -1 ’ . • ■ 

. M I . ■ |., il. .11^ , . :» ■■ .. . -I . . , 

3. t A subterfuge ; a trick. ** Shifts and sub- 
tle imrerses.” Proceedings against Garnet. 

4:. {Geom.') A line lying in a direction across 
something else, as a line or figure. Da. ^ P. 

5 (Fort.) Vp'irr'T^t ''ndt’''"~f‘h r d'tcb. 

to insure or pt(M ‘n* '‘»'!> :'i. ..«» • .■iio-i ; • ■■ 

— a detached parapet and trench on the liauk 
of a work, to protect the defenders from en- 
filade fire, and the splinters of shells : — gener- 
ally, a parapet six yards thick, with bam^i^uette 
and palisade thrown across the whole width of 
the covered way, at each side of every place of 
arms. Glos, of Mil. Terms. 

6. (Gunnery.) Turning a piece of ordnance 
about, as on a centre, to make it point in any 
particular direction. Hutton. 

7r (Naut.) The variation or alteration of a 
ship*s course, occasioned by the shifting of the 
winds, currents, &c., or a compound course, 
consisting of several dilFerent courses and dis- 
tances. Hutton. 

8. (Law.) A plea containing a denial of some 
matter of fact alleged on the other side, and 
offering to refer the matter to the decision of a 
jury. Brands , 

Rmolving a traverse^ (JN’av.t.') the working or cal- 
culating traverses or compound courses, so as to le- 
duce them into one, — Sphnter-proof traverse, (Fort.) 
a cover placed between every two guns in batteries 
exposed to a very heavy fire, especially of shells. 

Olos. Mil. Terms. 

TEAV'^RSE, Uc a. [i. TUAYERSED ; pp. TRAV- 
ERSING, TRAVERSED.] 

1. To cross 5 to lay across or athwart. 

Wandered with our traversed arms. Shak. 

The parts should be often traversed or crossed by the flow- 
ing of the folds which loosely encumpass tliexn, without sit- 
ting too straight. Hryden. 

2. To cross by way of opposition ; to thwart. 

Resolved to <m»erse thus project. Arbuthiiot. 

Z. To wander over ; to go or travel across, 
i-e. thpre ro* -n African 

'! :r'' .ii> \:.i" ' j r deserts .. . 
llii . 1.1 1 - i*r - ' I « ..1 virtues. Addison, 

4. To examine thoroughly ; to survey. 

My purpose Is, to traverse the nature, principles, and prop- 
erties of this detestable vice, ingratitude. South. 

6. (jiVGt^.) To brace aft, as a yard- Smart. 

6. (Gunnery.) To move to the right or left 

with handspikes, as a gun or a mortar, till it 
is pointed exact to the object. Stocqtieler. 

7. (Carp.) To plane in a direction across the 

grain of the wood, as a hoard, Wright. 

8. (Law,) To deny; — to plead ‘not guilty’ 

to, as to an indictment. BurrzU. 

TRAv'^RSE, V. n. 1. To take an opposing pos- 
ture, or to oppose a movement, in fencing. 

To see thee fight, to see thee iroeoerse. Skdk. 

2. (Man.) To step or make the tread cross- 

wise, as a horse, throwing the croup to one side, 
and the head to another* Stocqueler. 

3, To turn or move round, as on a pivot, as 
the needle of a compass ; to swivel, Wright. 

TEAV'J^RSE-BO AED, n. (Naut.') A thin, circular 
piece of board marked with all the points of the 


compass, and having eight holes bored in each 
point, and eight small pegs hanging from the 
centre ; — used for dcteimining the difierent 
courses run by the vessel during the watch, by 
putting a peg in that point of the compass 
whereon she has run each half hour. Mar. Diet. 

TEAv'jpES-jpR, n. 1. One who traverses. 

2. (Law.) A party who makes a denial in 
pleading: — usually a defendant in an indict- 
ment who denies that he is guilty. 

Jacob. Bouvier. 

TRAV'JelRSE-SArL'iNG, n. (Natit.) The act of 
sailing on different courses in succession ; — the 
method of reducing such compound courses 
and distances into an eq[uivalent single course 
and distance. Brande. 

TRAV'^RSE-TA'BLE, n. (Surveying.) A table 
by means of which the latitude and departure 
of any course can be found by inspection. Da.^P. 

TRAv'eRS-ING-PLATE', «. (3Iil.) One of two 
thin iron plates nailed on the hind part of a 
truck-carriage of guns, where the handspike is 
used to traverse the gun. Stocqueler. 

TRAV'?RS-lNG-PLATTORM, n. (Fort.) A plat- 
form for traversing guns on. Stocqueler. 

TRAV'^R-TINE, n. (Min.) A white, concretion- 
ary limestone, usually hard and seini-crystal- 
liue, deposited from the water of springs con- 
taining lime, which is held in solution by an 
excess of carbonic acid or by heat. It is very 
abundant in some parts of Italy- Lyell. 

TRAV'^lST-I^lDjjp. \lt.travestito.'\ Disguised; 
— parodied; burlesqued. Bentley. 

TRAV'^:s-TY> [Fr. travesU.I A literary work 
so translated or imitated as to be rendered 
ridiculous ; a parody ; a work travestied. Warton. 

TRAv'^S-TY, a. Disguised; travestied, Johnson. 

TRAv'^S-TY, V. a. [It. travestire ; travestir, to 
disguise.] * [i. travestied ; pp. travestying, 
TRAVESTIED.] To translate so as to render 
ridiculous; to parody; to turn into burlesque 
and ridicule. 

One v'o*’’'’ D'****’** ot of tl-e 

Bunciai. i« '-i _ i • "/ > t <. -c! - 

tion of 1 • •! .. . I.* 1 : . i.) . . i . •• 

TRAv'JS, n, A wooden fiame for confining un- 
ruly horses to be shod. A, Wood. 

TRA WL, n. 1. A traw’l-net ; trail-net. Kingsley. 

2. A line, sometimes a mile or more in lengh, 
with short lines and baited hooks suspended from 
it at frequent intervals ; — now much used in 
fishing for cod, haddock, and mackerel. Gilbert. 

TRAwl, V. n. To fish with a trawl. Ogilvie. 

TRAwL'— BOAT, n. A boat used in the mode of 
fishing with a trawl-net, Yarrell 

TRAwl'^IR, n. A fishing-vessel which uses a 
trawl-net. Wiight. 

TEAwL'JGIR-mAn, n. A fisherman who uses un- 
lawful arts and engines to destroy fish. CoweU. 

TRAwL'ING, n. Act of one who trawls ; — the 
mode of fishing with a trawl-net, Ya^rell. 

TRAWL'-N^T, n. A kind of net adapted for 

taking fish that live upon or near the bottom, 
by dragging it along in the direction of the cur- 
rent or tide. Yarrell. Simmonds. 

The trawl-net is in the form 
of a bag, having the upper edge 
of the netting at the mouth at- 
tached along its 
whole w'ldth to 
a beam, and the 
lower edge fas- 

tened along a Tiawl-net. 

heavy rope, called 
the ground -rope, which follows considerably behind 
the advanced straight line of the beam, the latter being 
supported above the ground by a frame of iron. Wlien 
drawn along, the first part of the net that touches the 
fish is the ground-rope, from the contact of which the 
fish d arts upward ; but that part of the net hanging from 
the beam is not only over, but also in advance of him, 
while the onward draft of the net by the progress of 
the boat brings the fish against the closed end of the 
net, and if he then shoots forward towards the mouth 
of the net, he is stopped and entangled in pockets that 
only open backwards. Tarretl, 

TRAwl'— wARP, n. A rope running though a 
block to vrhich a trawl-net is attached. Yarrell. 
TRAY (tra), n. [A. S, frq^, a trough ; Sw, trag. 

- See Trough.] A shallow vessel or stand, of 



many kinds, for holding, lifting, or carrying 
articles upon ; a waiter. 

7Vr...» of ahe^^-’rnn aiive>* ‘'nrl nt>ipr naetals, and of papieiv 
r.i »■ .1 a ■■■’> "1 ' ■ ! II ■. ‘IT . Sirnmonds. 

Syn. — A tray is a portable shelf of different sizes ; 
a waiter, a small tray used to offer food and diinks 
upon ; a voider, a laige nay used to empty the table; 
a saloer, a small waiter foinicd of metal. 

f TRAY, V. a. To betray ; to deceive. Chaucer, 
i-TRAy'TRtP, n. An old game at tables or 
draughts in which success depended upon throw- 
ing a trey* SfiaJz. B. Jonson, 

t TR^ACH'jgR, ) 

tTR£ACH'?-TOOE, > ^ [Fr. irioW.] A traitor. 
tTRfiAOH'OUE, ) Chaucer. Shak. Spencer. 

TREACH'?R-ODs (trScli'er-fis), a. Guilty, or par- 
taking, of treachery ; betraying ; faithless ; per- 
fidious ; traitorous ; false ; insidious. 

1*1 ‘'i-c }» 

' . »«’.■« '■*. i<‘. Swift. 

— £ named Traitoi’s Head, from the 

•'/ >, * I / its inhabitants. Cook, 

Syn. — See Faithless. 

TRfiACH'JglR-Otjrs-IiY, ad. Perfidiously; by 
treachery ; faithlessly. Spenser. 

TREACH'?R-OyS-NESS, n. The quality of being 
treacherous ; perfidiousness. Bailey. Johnson. 
TREACH'ijlR-Y (tiecli'er-?), n. [Fr. tricherie ; 
tncher, to cheat, to trick. — Ger. frvgere?, fraud, 
d'^roprioT'.'’ 'RT''^''ch of faith, lidt lity, or trust ; 
r‘“> 'v : - ■ ■■■ “ ■ " 

To tell our own secrets is genernllj' foUy, hut that folly is 
without guilt, to communicate tiui'i* w .. 1 vli.cb mc arc in- 
trusted 18 always ft eac/terj/, and treachery tor the mobt part 
combined withVolly. Johmoru 

TREA'CLE (tiS'kl), n. [Gr. BtjpiaKbs, made from 
wild beasts ; dfjp, a wild beast ; L. thenaca, an 
antidote against poison ; It. tenaca, treacle ; 
Sp. triaca ; Old Fr. triacle ; Fr. iJunaque, — Old 
Bng. triacle."] 

1. A medicine formerly believed to be capa- 

ble of curing or preventing the effects of poison, 
particularly the effects of the bite of a ■venom- 
ous animal ; a theriaca. Dunghson. 

Venice treacUvfsa a common 1 ''>■ s. -s. •- ■ ^ ■••t'- 

dote to all ooisons. 

A most strong treacle against these venomous heresies. 

Sir if. More, 

2. The viscid, brown sirup w'hich drains from 
the moulds in sugar-refining ; sugar-house mo- 
lasses; — also a term frequently applied to the 
uncrystallized sirup which drains from sugar as 
first prepared from cane-juice ; molasses. Tire. 

TREA'CLE-MfJS'TARD, n. (Bot.) The common 
name of cruciferous plants of the genus Erysi- 
mum, found in Europe and North America, and 
allied to SisymbHum, or mustard ; — so ciilled 
from one of the species (Erysimum cheiran- 
thoides, or worm-seed) having hcou formerly 
employed as an ingredient in the famous Venice 
treacle. Eng. Cyc. 

TREA'CIiE-WA'T^R, n, A mess made ^ with 
treacle, spirits of wine, and other ingredients, 
used for coughs. tlalliwell, 

TR:6 AD (trSd), v. n, [Goth, trutan, gatrutan ; A. S* 
tredan ; Dut. treaen ; Frs. tridaa, tredda ; Ger. 
treteni Dan. trcedc', Sw, trada, tritda', Icel, 

froffa. — Ir. troith, the foot; Gael, troidh.] p. 
TROD ; 2^. TREADING, TRODDEN Or TROD.] 

1. To set the foot ; to walk. 

For fools rush in where angels fear to tread. Pope , 

Ye that stately tread or lowly creep. Milton. 

2. To copulate, as birds. Dry den, 

TRSad, V, a, 1, To set the foot on ; to walk on. 

Would I had never trod this English earth. Shak. 
Methonght she 0 od the ground with greater grace. X>ryden. 
As skilful bcamcn a^ evet trod a deck. Anson. 

2. To trample ; to crush underfoot. 

Through thy name will we tread them under that rise 

against us. Ps. xliv. 5 . 

3. To cover in copulation ; — applied to a 

male bird. Drydm. 

TR^AD (trSd], n, 1. The act of treading ; step 
with the foot ; footing ; walk. 

How wert thou wont to walk with cautious ^eadl Swift 

2. fWay; track; path. 

Cromwell is the king’s secretary, farther 

Stands in the gap and tread for more prelferment. Shak. 

3. Act of covering by the male fowl. Smart, 

4. A small white spot observable at the sur- 
face of a fecundated egg. Dunglison, 

5. Manner of treading ; gait. Stoequekr. 
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6. (^Arc/i.) The horizontal part of a st^jp on 

which the foot is placed- Brande, 

7. (^Fort,) The upper and flat surface of a ban- 

quette, on which the soldier stands whilst firing 
over the parapet. Mil, Ency. 

TREAD'^IR, n. One who treads. Isa, xvi. 10. 

TREAD'ING, n. The act of one who treads; a 
stepping or walking. Rowe, 

TREAD'LE (tred'dl), n, L The part of a loom, 
lathe, or other machine which is moved by the 
tread or foot. Moxoti. 

2. The albugineous cords which unite the 
yolk to the white of an egg, formerly supposed 
to be the sperm of the cock. Dei'ham, 

TEEAD'-MILL, n. A mill turned or worked by 
treading upon steps placed, on the circumfer- 
ence of a horizontal cylindrical wheel ; “intro- 
duced into England in 1817, and used chiefly as 
employment or punishment for persons impris- 
oned for crime. Brands, 

TREaD -WHEEL, 71, A horizontal, cylindrical 
wheel, with steps on the exterior surface, by 
treading on which the wheel is turned. Ogilvie, 

t TREAGUE (trSg), n, [It. Ss Sp. treffua,'] A truce. 
“ During their quiet treague,^' Spenser. 

TREA'§ON (trS'zn), n, [L. traditio, a surrender ; 
t 7 ’adOt to give up, to betray ; iransy across, over, 
and do, to give; It. tradimento, treason; Sp. 
traicion\ Ft. trahisonS\ (^Laic,) A breach of 
allegiance or fidelity ; disloyalty ; treachery. 
Eello vship in ti easxm is a bad ground of confidence. Burke, 
In Eni»land, treason, or high treason, is an of- 
fence particularly directed against the person of the 
sovereign, and consists in compassing the death of 
the king or queen, or tlieir eldest son and heir; in vi- 
olating the king’s wife or eldest daughter unmarried, 
or the wife of the heir apparent; in levjinp w’ar 
against the king m his realm ; m assisting the king’s 
enemies in the realm or elsewhere , in counterteiting 
the king’s privy seal j in filing, clipping, or counter- 
feiting the king’s money, or having coining tools in 
possession, or importing false com from abroad; and 
jn slaying the chancellor or other high judicial magis- 
tiates. In high treason, all piirties concerned are prin- 
cipals, no accessories being reckoned in this ofibiice. 
— In the United States, the definition of treason is 
fixed by the Constitution, it being declared to “ consist 
only in levying war against the United States, or in 
adhering to their enemies, giving them aid and com- 
fort.” Brande, BurriLl. 

Petit treason, {Eng. Law.) the murder of a husband 
by a wife, of a master or mistress by a servant, of a 
prelate by an ecclesiastic, &c. Blackstone. 

TREA'§ON-A-BLE (trS^zn-si-bl), a. Having the 
nature or guilt of treason ; disloyal ; treacher- 
ous, “ Treasonable practices.*’ Clarendon, 

The Tarl <.f E-t-ev IiMiisplf . . . had accused him as an in- 
stigator of him CO till, fua^analJc attunspt Camden. 

TREA'§ON-A-BLE-NESS, n. The quality of be- 
ing treasonable ; disloyalty. Bailey. 

TREA'§ON.A-BLY (trS'zn-gi-bleX ad. In a trea- 
sonable manner ; traitorously, Bailey. 

t TRBA'§OK-oCS (trs'zn-us), a. Treasonable; 
treacherous. “ Treowonow^ malice,” Shak, 

TrEa^^URE (tr«»h'ur), n. [Gr. BrjsaopiSs, from 
the root of rlBjjfii, to place ; D. thesaurus ; It. 
tesauro ; Sp. tesoro; Ft, vresor,'] 

1. Any thing, particularly wealth, stored or 
hoarded up ; riches accumulated ; a store* 
Tortiger got into his possession the king’s treasure. Fdbyan. 

2. Any thing worth storing or hoarding. 

Gold is treasure as weU as silver, because not decaying, 

and never sinking much in value- JLocke. 

3. Any thing precious or valuable. 

Hath he not always freasttres, always hiends, 

The good, great man ? Three treasures — love, and light, 

And calm Sioughta regular as iufauts* breath. Colenage. 

TREA^^URB (tr«zllV)» &’• TREASTTRBD ;•????. 

TREASURING, TREASURED,] To hoard; to re- 
posit ; to lay up ; to store. 

My remembrance treasures honest thoughts. JRowe. 
Some thought it mounted to the lunar sphere. 

Since all things lost are treasured there. Pope. 

To treasure and to hoard both signify to lay 
up carefully. To treasure is to lay up for the sake of 
preserving j to hoard is to lay up for the sake of ac- 
cumulating, and it is commonly used in a bad sense. 
One treasures up the gifts of a friend j the miser hoards 
up his money. 

TREA!|aTRE-OlT'Yi ^ city containing a pub- 
lic treasury. ' i* 


TREA^'yEE-HOiySE (trSzh^ur-), n. A place w-here 
hoarded riches are kept ; a treasury. Hooker. 
TREa^'UR-ER (trezh'ur-cr), n. One who has care 
of a treasure or a treasury; one having charge 
of the money, funds, or revenue of a society, 
corporation, state, or nation. 

Lord high treasurer, formerly the third great officer 
of the crown of England, the duties of whose office 
are now executed by five commissioners, styled the 
lords commissioners of the treasury, Brande, 

TR£A§'UR-ER-SHiP (trSzh’vr-fr-shlp), n. The 
office or dignity of a treasurer. Hakewill, 

TREa^'UR-Ess, n. A female treasurer. Dames, 
TREA^'URE-TROVE, 71. fEng. freaswre andFr. 
trouver, to find.] ^ {Law!) Money or coin, gold, 
silver, plate, bullion, &c., found hidden in the 
earth or other private place, the owner being 
unknown. Blackstone, 

TREa^'U-RY Ctr«zh'»?*i*e), n.^ [Gh*. BTjoavpdsi L. 
tkesdunis ;* It.«^ Sp. tesoreriai Fr. tresorei'ie.'] 

1. A place or building in which money or 
other treasure is stored for safe keeping, — par- 
ticularly a place in which the public revenue is 
deposited, 

2. t Treasure. ** Sumless treasuries** Shak, 

The board of treasury, a board of five lords commis- 
sioners, to whom IS intrusted the mauagement of all 
matters relating to the sovereign’s civil list or other 
revenues- [England.] Brands, 

TREAT (trst), v. a, [L. tracto, to drag, to treat ; 
traho, tractus, to draw; It. traitare\ Sp. tratar\ 
Fr. trait&r. — A. S. traktian!\ \t, treated ; pp, 

TREATING, TREATED.] 

1. t To negotiate ; to settle the terms of. 

To treat the peace a hundred senators 

Shall be commissioned. Dryden. 

2. To behave to or towards ; to use. 

He treated his prisoner with great harsliness. Spectator. 

At present they have but little idea of ireaUng others as 
themselves would wish to be Heated, but treat them as they 
expect to be treated. Cool. 

3. To discourse on ; to handle ; to manage. 

Zeuxis and Polvgnotus treated their subjects in their nie- 
tures as Homer did in his poetiy. Dryaen. 

In the dark recesses of antiquity, a great poet may and 
ought to feign such things as he finds not there, if they can 
be brought to embellish that sutyect which he treats. Diyden, 

4. To entertain with food or drink, or both, 

without charge. Jolvnson, 

5. f To entreat ; to beg ; to solicit. Bemers. 

Syn. — See Negotiate, 

TREAT, V, n, 1. To practise negotiation ; to ne- 
gotiate ; — used with about, for, or with. 

The king treated wiih them. 2 Macc. ziii. 22. 

2. To come to terms of accommodation. 

Inform us, will the emperor treat? Swift, 

3. To discourse ; — used with of. 

For there ray tuneful accents will I raise, 

And treat oj axta disclosed in. ancient days. JDryden. 

4- To make gratuitous entertainments ; to 
supply another with good cheer, as with drink. 

If we do not please, at least we treat. Prior. 

TREAT (tret), n. 1. An entertainment given, as 
of food or ^ink, or both ; a feast ; a banquet. 

Such professions, -when recommended by a treat, diswwe 
an audience to hear reason. Corner, 

2. A rich entertainment. 

Carrion is a treat to dogs, ravens, vnltuies, fish. Patey. 

Syn. — See Feast. 

t TREATA-BLE, a, [Fr. trodtable,) 

1. Moderate; not violent. 

A kind of treataJtde dissolution. Bewon. 

2. Tractable. A treatable disposition,** Parr, 
t TREAT' A-BLY, ad. Moderately ; not violently ; 

reasonably; tractably. Hook^, 

TREAT'ER, n. One who treats. VFoUon. 

TREA'TISE (tre'tiz or trS'tis) [trs'tiz, W. P. J.Ja. 
Sm . ; trS'tis, S. F. K. Wd.j, n, [L. tractabus ; 
tracto, to drag, to discuss ; It-, trattato ; Sp- 
tratado ; Fr. traiti!) An elaborate composition 
or discourse on some subject ; a formal essay ; 
a disquisition ; a dissertation ; a tract. 

When we write a treatOe, we consider the subject through- 
out We strengthen it with arguments; we dear it of objec- 
tions; we enter into details; and, in short, we leave notiving 
unsaid that properly appertains to the subject. 

Syn. — - See Essay. 

II TREA'TI§-ER, One who writes a treatise. 

“ This black-mouthed ireatiser,** [r.] Fecdley. 
TREAT'MENT (trSt'no^ut), n. [Fr. 

1. The act or the manner of treating; man- 
agement; usage. 


1 speak this with an eye to those cruel treatments which 
men of aU are apt to give the characters of those who 
do not ag>-CL* with them. Addison, 

He soon satisfied them, by the humanity of his conduct, 
wtiH by his assurances of their future security and honorable 
treatment, that they had nothing to fear. Anson, 

2. Entertainment; treat, [r.] Dryden. 

Accept such /rea<wt<*7if as a swain affords. Pope. 

Syn. — Treatment may he applied to that which is 
partial and ternporarj' ; usage, to that which is more 
j permanent and continued. All persons may meet 
I with good or ill treatment from those with whom they 
I casually come in connection , but usage is applied 
more properly to tliose w ho are more or less in the 
power of others. 

t TRJEAT'URE, n. Treatment. Fahyan, 

TREA'TY (trS'te), n, [Fr. traiU.^ 

1. Tfie act of treating ; negotiation. 

He cast by treaty and by trains 

Her to persuade. Spenser, 

2. An agreement or contract made between 
two or more independent states. 

A peace was concluded, being rather a bargain than a 
treaty. Bacon, 

Treaties axe for a perpetuity or fora considerable time. 

Bmivur. 

3. t Supplication ; solicitation ; entreaty. 

I must 

To the young man send humble treaties. Sheik, 

TEEA'TY-MAK'JNG, a. Having authority to 

make treaties. Clarke. 

TREB'LE (trSb'bl) ftreb'bl, S. IV. P. J. F. Ja. K. 
Sm, C.', trib'bl, VVb.), a. [L. triplex^ It. ^ Sp. 
triplo ; Fr. triple. — See Triple.] 

1. Threefold ; triple. Treble ranks.” Sandys, 

The pious Trojan then his javelin sent; 

The shield gave way; through treble plates it went 
I Of solid brass. JDrydm, 

I 2. {Mies.) Pertaining to the highest or most 
acute of the parts in music. Jlfoore. 

TREB'LE (trgb'bl), V. a. [t. TREBLED ; pp. TREB- 
LING, TREBLED.] To multiply by three; to 
make thrice as much ; to triple. 

’"'’.-ks. rn*’ teV*> h*'- out «* ecore, 

A".' i");.'. i-iv. ’ V .'.b'lC:!.. Spenser. 

TRSb'LE (trSb'bl), v, «. To become threefold. 
Now I see your father’s honors 
Trdjhng upon you. Beau, fy FU 

TRfiB'LE (trSb'bl), n. The highest of the 

parts in music ; the part which is sung by women 
and boys, and played on violins, hautboys, 
flutes, and other acute instruments. Mooi*e, 

4 @»“Th 0 treble is divided into first or highest 
treble, and second or low treble. Half treble, or, as 
it is soorietimes called, mezzo soprano, is a high coun- 
ter tenor.” Brande, 

TRfeB'LE-NfiSS (tr€b'bl-nSs), n. The state of be- 
ing treble. “ Trebleness of tones.” Bacon, 
TRfiB'LY, ad. Thrice told ; in threefold number 
or quantity. “ Trebly defended.” Rjay, 

TREB'U-QHST, n, [Fr.] 1. A tumbrel or cuck- 
ing-stool; a ducking-stool ; trebucket. Cowell. 

1. An ancient militarj^ instrument for cast- 
ing stones of enormous size, by propelling them 
after the manner of a sling- FairhoU. 

A Frenchman for his aim 
He chose, who, kneeling by the trebucket, 

Charged its long sling with death. Southey, 

3. t A kind of balance or scales. Forbes. 
TRE'BUCK-?T, n, A tumbrel; a duddng-stool ; 

a cucking-stool ; a trebuohet. BUutkstone. 
TRJg;-£5H5M'jgJ-T®R, ». [Gr to run, and 

/lerpov, a measure.] A machine for reckoning dis- 
tances, speciall}^ adapted for vehicles. Simmotids. 
TRfiOK'SCHUYT (trSk'shiilt). n, [Dut., treh- 
schmt.) A covered boat drawn by ixorses, used 


schvxt.) A covered boat drawn by ixorses, used 
for conveying passengers and goods on the 
Dutch and Flemish canals; trackscout. Brande. 
TRfeD'DLE, n. See Treadle. Booth. 

TRE-hIlLE', n. A game at cards played by three 
persons. Str W, Scott, 

TREE, n, ; pi. trees, f tbESn. [Goth, iriu, ti'iw ; 
A, S. treow ; Frs. thre ; Old Ger. treo, tra, tera ; 
Dan. tr(B% Sw. tr&di loel. tre., — Slav, drewo. 
— Sansc. taru, — Gr, an oak, a timber-tree.] 

1. The general name of plants of a woody 
texture, having perennial branches supported 
upon a trunk. Lindley, 

Who can, bid the tree unfix his eariih-botuid root? Sht^ 
nSf The tree difiTers from the shrub in having its 
lowest branches at a greater or less height from the 
ground ; while the branches of the shrub proceed di- 
rectly from the ground without any supporting stem. 
iMuSsy. 
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2. Any thing resemhling a tree ; any thing 
branched out. Trees of pedigrees.** Dryde^i, 

3. t'Wood; timber. Chaucer* 

4. The cross; the rood. **Christ*s sweet 

iree^ Chaucer, 

But give to meyoiir daughter dear. 

And by the Iioly 7*ree, 

Be she on sea oi on the land, 

I’ll bring her back to theo. J, G, WfiitHer. 

Syn. — See Bush. 

TREE, V, a* [i. treed ; pp* treeing, treed.] 
To cause to ascend a tree, as an animal in pur- 
suing it. Clarke. Dr. Allen. 

TREE, v. n. To ascend or take refuge in a tree, 
as an animal when pursued. [U. S.] 

Besides ti eexnq, the wild-cat will take advantage of some 
"n th" fiiooppenr as suddenly as ghosts at 

t( ti'ij. Thojpe, 

TREE —BEARD, n. A name given to certain lich- 
ens of the genus Usnea, on account of their 
hair-like appearance. ' Eng. Cyo. 

TREE'-CREEP-]pR, n. {Ornith.) A bird of the 
sub-family Dendrocolapttnce. Gray. 

TREE'-CROW, n. {Ormth,) A bird of the sub- 
family Calkeatince. Gray. 

TREE'— PERN, n. (Bot.) A name applied to ar- 
borescent ferns 'v\mich have an upright, woody 
trunk, as Dicksoma arho-iescmis of St. Hele- 
na. They are natives of warm climates, and 
especially of islands. Gray. 

TREE'-PROG-, n. (Herp.) A batrachian reptile 
of the genus HyJa, allied to the true frogs, but 
distinguished from them by having the ends of 
the toes dilated into small pads, which enable 
it to attach itself to, and walk with its body sus- 
pended from, the under sides of smooth bodies, 
such as the under surfaces of leaves ; a tree- 
toad ; Hyla arborea. Baird. 

In the summer, it lives on trees and feeds upon 
insects ; its faculty of changing the color of its skiii | 
enabling it, no doubt, to elude the pursuit of its ene- j 
raies. At the approach of winter, it betakes itself to 
the water, where it submerges itself in the soft raud, 
and remains in a state of torpidity till spiing. Baird, 

TREE'-^ER-MAN-D^R, n, {Bot,) A plant of the i 
genus Teucriwn. Johnson. 

tTREE'-G66sE, n. A barnacle. Drayton. 

TREE'LJgSS, a. Destitute of trees. 

A <9[uiet, treeless nook, with, two green fields. Wordsworih. 

TREE'— LC5uSE, n. ^Ent.) An hemipterous insect 
of the genus Aj3^t>,the species of which infest ■ 
plants. Harris. 

TREE*— MAL-LOW, n. {Bot.) A handsome plant 
cultivated in shrubberies, and in the back of 
wide borders ; Lavatera arborea. Loudon. 

TREE'— MOSS, n. {Bot.) A species of lichen 
growing on trees. P. Cyc. 

+ TREEN. Old pi. of tree. JB. Jonson. 

+ TREEN, a. 1. Wooden; made of wood. 

When men did drink in a freen cup. Bp. Taylcr, 

2. Pertaining to, resembling, or drawn from, 
trees. ** Treen liquors.” Evelyn. 

TREE 'NAIL {commonly pronounced triin'n?!), n. 
(Naut.) A long wooden pin, used for fastening 
the planks of a ship to the timbers. Mar, Diet. 

[| TREB^NAIL, v. a. To fasten with treenails, as 
the planks of a ship. Vose. 

TREB'-gP-HfiAV'EN (-Ii€v'n), n. (Bot.) An or- 
namental tree bearing flowers which have a very 
disagreeable odor ; Ailanthus glanduhms. Gray. 

TREE'— QP— LIFE, n. {Bot.) The common name 
of evergreen plants of the genus Thuja ; arbor- 
vitae. Miller. 

TREE'— 6n-IQN C-fin-yun), n. {Bot.) A species 
of garlic which produces its bmbs instead of, or 
among, the umbel of flowers ; Allium protif- 
erunh Loudon. 

TREE'— PRIM-RO^E, ti. A kind of plant, Johnson. 

TREE'SHXp, n. The state or condition of a tree. 

Thus through all the staaea thou host pushed 
Of freasfifp; first a seedling hid In grass, 

Then twig, then sapling. Cknoper. 

TRJEE -S6R-R5L, n. {Bot.) A species of sorrel 
or dock ; Rumex lunaria. Loudon. 

TREE'— TOAD, n. ) A tree-frog. Storer. 


TRE'PAL-L6W, V, a. To plough the third time 
before sowing ; — written also thrif allow, 
fallow, and tryfalhw. Farm. Ency. 

TREF'LE (trSffl), n. [Fr., trefoil.'] {Mil.) A 
form of mine, so termed from* the similarity of 
its figure to that of trefoil. The simple trefe 
has only two lodgments ; the double trefe, 
four ; and the triple one, six, Stocqueler. 

TRE'FOIL, n. [L. trifohumx tres, three, and 
folium, a leaf ; It. trefoglio ; Fr. trefle.] 

1. {Bot.) A name given to plants of the genus 

TrifoUum, or clover, of which there are numer- 
ous species. Baird. 

2. {Arch.) An ornament of three cusps in a 
circle, resembling three-leaved clover. Brands. 

TRLILLAQE (trel'gij) [trel'w, K. Sm. ; tra'laj, P. ; 
trcl'y^ij, Ja.'\, n. [It.] A rail-work to support 
espaliers, &c., in a garden ; a trellis. Spectator. 

TREL'LJS, n, [It. traliccio, ticking, sackcloth ; 
Sp. terliz ; Old Fr. tresUs \ Fr. trmlUs, sack- 
cloth, a trellis. — From L. trilix, trilids, woven 
with three sets of leashes ; tres, three, and 
lidum, a leash. Diez?^ A structure or frame 
of cross-barred work, used for summer-houses, 
verandas, and various other purposes ; a lattice. 

The bird flew to the place wheie I was attempting his dc- 
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TRfiL'LIS, V. a. \i. TRELLISBD ; p>p. TRBLLIS- 
ING, TRELiiiSED.j To fumish with a trellis, 
lattice, or wooden frame. Scott, 

TRfiL'LISED (tiel'hst), a. Having^ trellises, or 
consisting of a trellis. Sir T. Herbert, 

DO. [It.] {Mus.) Trembling; — a 
term used to denote that the passage over \vhich 
the woid is placed is to be performed in a trem- 
ulous manner. Moore. 

TREm'BLE (trSm'bl), v. n. [Gr. rpiyo ) ; L. tremo ; 
It. tremare ; Sp. tremer, temblar ; Fr. trembler.] 
[i. TREMBLED , pp. TREMBLING, TREMBLED.] 

1. To shake involuntarily, as with fear; to 
shiver ; to quake ; to shudder ; to quiver. 

Go, show your slaves how choleric you are. 

And make your bondmen tremble. Shah. 

Sinai's gray top shall ttenible, Milton. 

2, To quaver or shake, as a sound. Bacon. 

Syn. — See Shake. 

TRfiM'ULj^R, n. One who trembles. Hammond. 

TRSm'BLJNG, n. The act of shaking, as with 
fear ; a shuddering ; tremor ; trepidation. 

Tr£m'BLING-LY, ad. So as to tremble. ShaJe. 

TR£m'BI4NG-p6p'LAR, n. {Bot.) The aspen- 
tree ; Popiilus treniula. Wnght. 

TR^l-MEL'LA, n. [L. tremo, to tremble.] {Bot.) 
A jelly-like plant of the lowest organization, 
found in damp walks and gi'ounds. It is closely 
allied to the plants called lavei'S. Brands, 

TR5-MEN'DOUS, a. [L. tr&mendus\ tremo, to 
tremble.] That causes trembling or shudder- 
ing ; dreadful ; horrible ; terrible ; frightful ; 
terrific; fearful; awful; farming; portentous. 

Each hand tremendous with a brazen spear. Fope. 

So God wrought double justice; made the fool 

•pv-p .. pi ^ ..j. 1 , a tremendouis choice, 

,^r . ,.- 1 .:. . way to safe revenge. Cotaper. 

Syn.— See Peareul. 

TR^:-MBN'DOys-Lr, ad. Horribly ; dreadfully. 

TR?-MfiN'DOUS-NfisS, n. The state or the qual- 
ity of being tremendous. Scott. 

TRjEM'O-LITE, n. {Min.) A variety of horn- 
blende found in Tremola valley, Switzerland. 

TRE'MOR [trs'mur, S. W. P. J. E. F.K. C . ; trS'- 
mijr or trSm'yr,* Ja . ; trem'vr, Sm.], n. [L. tre-^ 
mor; tremo, to tremble. — KSee Tremble.] 

1. An involuntary agitation of the body, or of 
some part of it, without any obstacle to volun- 
tary motion ; state of trembling ; trepidation. 

Si-emirr seems to resemble paralysis. Bmglison. 

2. A shaking ,* vibratory motion ; a quaking. 

The disaster at Nicomedia . , . was occasioned by a tremor 

which went over Macedonia. Warbwrton. 

TRiSM'U-LODs, a. [L. tremulus ; iremo, to trem- 
ble ; It. tremoloso ; Sp. tremolo.] 

1. Trembling; fearful; timid. 

The tender, it emulmta Christian. Decay of Biety. 


2. Quivering; vibratory. 

A swift, treimilom motion in the lips. Holder. 

Meantime, light-shadowing all, a sober calm 

Fleeces unbounded ether, whose least w.ive 
^ ’..nce: tarn where to turn 

'i I >• , . i ^ Thomson, 

TRfeM'U-LOTJS-LY, ad. In a tremulous manner ,■ 
with trepidation. Wilkie. 

TRfiMTT-LOUS-NfiSS,^ n. The state of being 
tremulous ; trepidation. Johnson. 

t TREN, n. A fish-spear. AinswoHh 

TRENCH, V, a. [It. trinciare ; Sp. trincar, trin^ 
char-, Fr. trancherx according to Caseneuve, 
from L. trails, across, and scindo, to cut ; ac- 
cording to Menage, from L. tnmeare, to cut off ] 
p. trenched ; pp. TRENCHING, TRENCHED.] 

1. To cut or carve : — to furrow, 

'puj. 'vopk i« p 1 ' ■»! ’nTf ’’ko P 

7 , /■'! I ■, V «■ ' A . I ■ it 

J; I'.,', \... ip. •’ <; i.o • J IV iiM'ii. jSftofc. 

2. To cut, dig, or form into pits or ditches. 

y V '•nd O’' 

.'i 'll ‘ ' luiw-.h. Pope. 

3. To fortify by earth thrown up ; to intrench. 

p , ±1 ,, „1. 

l.i'j. v.i /./, // *1 <1. Milton. 

TRENCH, V. 71. 1. To encroach ; to intrench. 

J rri.iqf Tr|r„-f> iri hnifl BiC, 

'J u c ■ ' . • I ' I . .1' I "I I*. Matl'iinger. 

2. To tend ; to have direction. Bacon, 

TRfiNCH, 71. 1. A pit, drain, or ditch. 

Make a small trench to carry some of tlie water in. Moxon. 

2. {Fol't.] A deep ditch cut for defence, or to 
interrupt the approach of an enemy : — some- 
times, the wall or breastwork made by the earth 
thrown out of the ditch. Ghs, of Mil. Terms. 

To open the trenches, {Fort.) to break ground for the 
purpose of carrying on appioaclies towards a besieged 
place. Campbell. 

fTRfiNCH'AND, Cutting; trenchant. Spenser. 

TRENCH' ANT, a. [Fr. trn7ichant; tranch&r,to 

cut asunder.] Cutting ; sharp, [r.] 

And either champion drew his trenchant blade. Favt/ax. 

TRi3NCH'-oAV-j\-LIER', n, {Mil.) An elevation 
of gabions, fascines, and caith, made by a be- 
sieger about half way up the glacis, towards its 
saliort pnglo's, foi-thepuipose of discovering and 
1 ‘Lvereaway. Glos.oJ Mil. Te27ns. 

TRfiNCH'JfiR, n. 1. One who trenches or cuts. 

2. [Fr. tranchoir.] A large wooden dish or 
platter on which meat was, and, in some places, 
still is, cut and eaten at table. 

Montaiane aays, in one of his essays, that the learned Cas- 
talio was lam to rn.ike 0 enckers at Basle to keep himself from 
starving, when his father would have given any money for 
such u tutor for lai> son. Locke, 

3. Table . — pleasures of the table. 

It could be no ordinary declension of nature that could 
bring some men, after an ingenuous education, to place their 
sumnnun bonum upon their tienchere, and their utmost 
felicity in wine. South. 

TRENCH'^:R-FL^, n. A frequenter of another*s 
tables; a trencher-mate. L* Estrange. 

TRENCH' jpR—FRifiND, n. A parasite; a table 
companion ; a trencher-mate. Shak. 

TR]ENCH'^R-MAN, w. 1. t a cook. 

The skiUhllest trencher^men of Media. Sidney. 

2. A feeder ; an eater- 

He '& a very valiant trencher-man, he hath an excellent 
stomach. Shak. 

TR£nOH'¥R-MATB, n. A table companion; a 
parasite ; a trencber-fly. Hooker. 

TRisNCH'lNG, w. {AgTdc.) The act or the opera- 
tion of bringing up the subsoil to the surface 
by the use of a trench-plough. Farm. Ency. 

TRfiNOH'MORB, n. An old dance. Selden. 

+ TRjfeNCH'MORE, V. n. To dance the trench- 
more. Marsto7i. 

TR£NCH'-PL6t)'GH (-plbfi), n. {Agy^ic.) A kind 
of plough contrived to bring up the subsoil to 
the surface of the ground. H, Stephens. 

TRifeNOH'-PLeuGH-iNG (-plbfl-), n. Act or prac- 
tice of using a trench-plough. Farm. Ency. 

TRfiND, V. n, [“Perhaps formed upon the past 
art. tymed, tyrrdd, of the A. S. tyrnan, to turn, 
y the common transposition of the letter r. 
The But. <Sr Ger. trennm, to separate, seem to 
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be the same word.” Richardsoiit — A. S. tre^xdel^ 
any thing turned ; a wheel.] [t. trended ; pp. 

TRENDING, TRENDED.] To tum ; tO lun ; tO 
diverge. 

"We steered *Tnlvp InirTT* «r'". th'Ti cr’**p to a 

g oint of land f (■ .1 vi 01 ci .1 v .. aj.il -“'Ji 1 • . 

>r ten or twel\o i ;k i ■, . / . 

TREND, «. 1. Inclination or tendency to a cer- 
tain direction. C7. Wilkes, 

2. Cleansed wool. Simmonds. 

3 (Xaut) The lower end of the shank of an 
anchor, being the same distance on the shank 
from the throat that the arm measures from the 
throat to the bill- Daria, 

TREN'DgL, «. A weight or post in a mill. Crahb, 
TREN^DgR, n. One whose business it is to 
cleanse wool, or free it from its filth. Wriffht. 

TRfiND'ING, n. A particular direction. 

The coasts and trendings of the crooked shore. Dryden, 

TREN^DLE, w. [A. S. trmdel.'] Something that 
turns or rolls round; a trundle. Bailey, 

TRSn'TAL, «. [L. triginta, thirty; Fr. trente.'] 

1. {EccL) The service of thirty masses for 
the dead, said on thirty dilFerent days. AyliJ^e, 
2. A dirge ; a requiem ; an elegy. Hennck. 

TR?-pAn\ [Gr. Tptvavovi rpurdu, to bore; 
It. trapano ; Sp. t)-epano; Fr. trepmi.’] (Szirg.) 
An instrument resembling, and worked like*, a 
wimble, used for removing portions of bone, 
particularly of the skull. Wisemazi, 

4®=* “ The term trepan is given more particularly 
to the part of the instrument that makes the perfora- 
tion. The handle is so constructed as to receive dif- 
ferent bits.’’ Dunglison, 

TR5-PAN\ V. a, [z. TREPANNED \pp, TREPAN- 
NING, TREPANNED.] (Sw'g,) To perforate 
with the trepan. 

TE?-pAN', V. n. To entrap ; to trapan. Somercille, 
TR|1-PAN^ A snare. — See Trapan. South, 

“3 1. ’ *1 I j" 1 ’ :•! 

ll'jw \i a*' 'i 1 vw •. 2 nt ' Roscommon, 

TRI^-PANG', n, {ZoDL) The common name of 
echinoderms of the genus JJotoifiwnh, much es- 
teemed by the Chinese for flavoring soup, and 
fnrmirgan imnortart prtihip of commerce among 
1''.*' nAfivc" th'' Tii(li‘’ii Archipelago, Cochin- 
China, &c. ; sea-slug ; beche-de-mer. Baird, 

For years I have been urging upon my acquaintances the 
desirableness of introducing upon our snores a trade which 
is very productive in tJie Pacific, that of the trepang, or 
beche^e-mer, species of which are very common upon the 
reefs of Florida. ^assts. 

TR?-PAN'NBR, n. One who trepans- Gavden. 

TR?-pAN'NING, n, 1. {Surg.') The act of one 
who trepans ; the operation performed with the 
trepan. Dunglison, 

2. The act of decoying or trapannhig. ScoU, 

t TRfeP'jp-GET, n, A trebuchet. Chaucer, 

II TR®-PHtNE', or TRjg-PHINE' [tre-fin^ P. Ash ; 
trfif 'in, Wb , ; tre-feii', Sm . ; trg-f6n' or tre-fin', 
Jl.], n. [See Trepan.] {Surg,) An instru- 
ment for trepanning, more modern than the 
trepan, consisting of a simple, cylindrical saw, 
with a handle placed transversely like that of a 
gimlet. From the centre of the circle described 
by the teeth of the saw, a small, sharp perfo- 
rator projects, called the DtmgUson. 

II TRlgl-PHINE', V. a. To operate on with a tre- 
phine ; to trepan. Dunglison. 

t TREP'JD, a. [L. tr^idus,] Trembling. Wright , ' 

TRilP-I-DA'TIQN, n, [L, trepidatio i trepidoj to 
be agitated ; trepidzesj^ disquieted, agitated ; It. 
trepidazione ; Sp, trepidacion ; Pr. trepidation.'] 
1. A state of involuntary trembling; a tre- 
mor ; a quaking ; a quivering ; agitation. 

The bow tortureth the string continually, and holdeth it 
in a continual trepidation. JBacon. 

2. A state of fear or terror ; alarm ; fright. 

The general trepidation of fbar and wickedness. Idler, 
3, (Ancient Astron.) A motion which the 
Ptolemaic system attributed to the firmament, 
to account for minute motions observed in the 
axes of the world, causing minute changes in 
the latitudes of the fixed stars and the ^sition 
of the ecliptic. EhOton, 

Byn.— See agitation- 


TRER-g-JV/'JV-SE, n. pi. 

(Omzth.) A sub-family 
of birds of the order 
Columbce ; tree-pigeons. 

Gray. 

TRES'AYLE, n. (Old 
Eng. Law.) A grand- 
father's grandfather . — 
a writ used on ouster 
by abatement, on the 
death of a grandfather's Pfiionopus purpuratus. 

I grandfather. Blackstone. 

TRflS'PASS, V. n. [Old Fr. trespasser^ from L. 
transy across, and Fr. passer, to pass.] H. 
trespassed; pp. trespassing, trespassed.] 

L To transgress; to offend. Lev, xxvi. 43. 

They not only contradict the general design and particular 
expresses of the gospel, but ft espass against all logic, jybms. 

2. To enter unlawfully ; to Intrude. 

Each virtue kept its proper bound. 

Nor trespassed on the other’s ground. Prior. 

TRfiS'PASS, n. 1. Any tr'‘Ti<!prrp‘5«!ion or offence 
against the law of God, (*i' ”.ari.r«., 0 ' society, or 
of the country ; misdeed ; crime ; misdemeanor. 

Will God incense his ire 

For such a petty espassi Milton. 

2 (Law.) An injury committed by one per- 
son upon another, with violence actual or im- 
plied . — an entry on another's ground, without 
a lawful authority, and doing some damage, 
however small, to his real property. Burrill, 

Trespass on the case, (Xaia.) that species of the ac- 
tion of trespass which lies for injuries unaccompanied 
with force, or where the damage sustained is merely 
consequential 5 — sometimes termed case. Bu.mll. 

Syn. — See Offence. 

TR£s'PASS-?R, n. One who trespasses. Walton, 

TRES'PASS-lNG,n. The act or the offence of one 
who trespasses ; a trespass, Wickliffe, 

• TRES'PASS— OF'F^R-ING, n. An offering, among 

I the Israelites, for a trespass. AsK, 

TRESS, n. ; pi. TRESSES. [Dan. tresse ; Sw. tress. 
•—It. treocia*, Sp. trenzai Fr. tresse.^ Menc^e 
and Diez derive the It., Sp., df Fr. from the Gr. 
6pi^, hair ; Ccbsenmve and Landais from 

tne Gr. rptvffof, threefold, because a tress is 
usually formed by interlacing three pieces.] A 
lock; a curl or gathering of nair ; a ringlet. 


Her yellow hair was braided in a tress 
Behind her back. Chceucer, 

Fai'* tresses men’s im penal race inware. 

And beaut) dra\i s us* u i*ii a sai^rlc hair. Tope. 

TRUSSED (trgst or tres'ed), a, 1. Knotted; 

curled. “ His tressed locks.” Spenser, 

2. Having the hair in a tress ; Raving tresses. 
Golden tressed, like Apollo.” Fletcher, 

TR^S'SJ^L, n. See Trestle. Todd, 

TRESS'URE (trfish'^r), n, (Her.) An ornament- 

al frame or border around a bearing. WaHon, 


TRfiSS'URED (trSsh'urd), a. Surrounded with a 
tressure. Sir W. Scott, 

TRES'TLE (tres'sl), n. [Old Fr. tresteaui 
treteau . — From the Low L, trestellum, a kind 
of tripod ; L, ires, three, and A. S, steal, a stall, 
place, seat, room. Du Cange. — W. trestl . — 
jDut, driestaZ, a tripod.] 

L A frame or movable support in the form 
of a three-legged or four-legged stool, on which 
any thing is placed across. 

Citron tables stand I 

On ivory ^e^Us* May. 

2. The frame of a table* Clarke, 

TRfiS'TLE-BOARD (trSs'sl-bdrd), n, A board on 
which architects, &c., draw designs; — so called 
because formerly placed on trestles. Tileston, 

TRES'TLE-TREE (trSs'el-), «. (Hma.) Two strong 

bars of timber fixed horizontally on the oppo- 
site sides of the lower mast-head, to support 
the frame of the top, and the weight of the top- 
mast. Mar. Diet, 

TRi&S'TLE-WORK (tr«s'sl-wtirk), n A sort of 
staging for a support. Hale, 

TRfiT, n. [Probably from L. iritm, beaten- 
Johnson,] (Com,) An allowance of four pounds 
for every one hundred and four pounds, for the 
waste which certain kinds of goods are liable 
to from dust, &c. Cyc. of Com, 


t TEETH 'ING. n. [Low L. trethingus. — "lY. tretk, 
a tax ; trethu, to tax.] A tax or impost. Johzisozi, 

TREVAT, n. A vreaver's instrument for sever- 
ing the threads of the pile of velvet. Simmonds. 

TREV'JgT, n, [Fr. trepied, a tripod.] Any thing 
that stands on three legs, as a stool, a table, 
&c. ; — a movable part of a range for a kitchen ; 
— written also trivet. Chapman. 

TREW§, n, pi. Trousers. [Scot.] W, Scott, 

TREY (tra), w, [L. tres ; Fr. tt'Ois.] A three at 
cards or dice ; a card or die with three spots. 
Seven is my chance, and thine is cinque and trey, Chaucer, 

TRI-. [Gr. three ; L. ired.] A prefix of 
Greek and Latin origin, signifying three, 

TRI'A-BLE, a. That may be tried; capable of 
trial. ** Experiments triable^' Boyle, 

Divers causes tnalle in the spiritual court. Aylijffk, 

TRl-A-CON-TA-HE'DRAD, a. [Gr.rpiQKovra, thirty, 
and tSpa, a seat, a base.] (Min ) Noting crys- 
tals bounded by thirty rhombs. Cleaveland, 

TRI'aD, ti. [Gr. ; rpstg, three ; L. 

irids, tn'adis ; It. tnade ; Fr. tnade.] 

1. Three united ; union of three ; a temaiy, 
Ahad, JEon, Psyche, the Platonical frioe?. More, 

**Thc pr^'udice of faction, the stratagem of intrigue, and 
the servility of adulation.” Those may veiy properly bo 
called triads. CanipbelL 

It seems, however, as if he himself recognized the fhult of 
perpetual triads m his style, since they are by no means fre- 
quent in his last productions. Knox, 

2. {Mus,] The chord of a note with its third 

and fifth, to which the octave is sometimes 
added ; the common chord. Dwight. 

The triads of the Welsh hards, poetical histories, in 
W’hich the facts recorded are thrown into a kind of 
tinplets. Brande, 

TRI-A-DEL'PHOUS, a, [Gr. rpelt;, rpla, three, and 
d6ei(po(, a brother.] (Bot.) Having stamens 
united by their filaments so as to form three 
sets or bundles. Gray, 

TRI'AL, n, [From try ; Norm. Fr. tnement, trial.] 

1. The act of trying ; an attempt to prove by 
experiment; examination; a testing. 

Skili\al gardeners make trial of tlie seeds by putting them 
into water gently boiled; and, if good, they will sprout within 
half an hour. Bacon. 

2. State of being tried; experience; experi- 
mental knowledge. 

Others had trial of cruel mockings and sconrgings. Beb. xi. 38. 

8. Temptation ; test of virtue. 

The hardest trial of the heart is, whether it can bear a 
rival’s failure without triumph. Aikin. 

4. (Law.) Tl^e examination before a compe- 
tent tribunal, according to the laws of the land, 
of the facts put in issue in a cause, for the pur- 
pose of determining such issue : — the examina- 
tion and decision of an issue in fact, by a jury- 
under the supervision of the court. Bun'iU, 

Alffed is said to have been the contriver of trial by jwry, 
but there is good evidence of such trials long before hw tii^. 

In the 9th year of King Henry HI., A. D. 12S5, was thii 
privilege of tnals by juries An an especial manner, confirmed^ 
and established. Pulkyn, 

Syn.— See Attempt, Experiment. 

TRI-AL'I-TY, n. The state of being three. WTtarton, 

TRI'A-l6guE n. [Gr.rpfiy, three, and 

XdyoSi a discourse ; It. triahgo.] A colloquy of 
three persons. A, Wood. 

TRI'An-D|;r, n, (Bot,) A plant of the class TVt- 
andria, Clarke, 

DRt~4^ n. [Gr. rpftf, three, and Avy^, 
dvigdK, a man*.] (Bot,) The third class of plants 
in the Linnscan system, characterized by having 
three stamens. Loudon, 

TRLAn'DRI-AN, a, (Bot,) Triandrons. Wright, 

TRI-AN'DEOUS, a. Having three stamens. Gray, 

TRI'AN-GLE Ctrt^ang-gl)> [L. frianpw- a 
hts ; tres, tria, three, and angulus, an / \ 
angle; It. triangolo\ Sp. trianguloi Fr. / \ 
trianqlel] , ^ 

1. (Geom,) A figure having three sides and 

three angles. Davies ^ Feck. 

2. (Astron.\ An anotent codstellation in the 

northern hemisphere. ^ Hutton. 

3. (Mtes.) An instrument consisting of three 
bars of polished steel, so united at their ends 
as to produce a kind of triangular frame. Moore, 
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4. {MiL) Three poles arranged in the form 
of a triangle, and formerly used for the purpose 
of inflicting military punishments. Mil. Ency, 
Southern Triangle, {Astron.') a modem constellation 
in the southern hemisphere , — called also Triangulum 
Australe. — Acute-angled, acutangidar, or oxygon triaii- 
•T^r Ttri** j.'lr' .vl' '•h ‘ir'« ♦‘•*'' 0 'irrro - *^“’**’’7"'* 

I- i. , .1 .a I »• •>[ I* I .' ■! . i •! » I - «l : j'. I.. ‘ 

lorm ot a tiian^^le, one or tne propeitiea ot wiiicn is, 
that the numbers taken on the honzorital lines aie the 
coefficients of the dilfeient powers ot a binomial. — 
Curcilmear oi curmhneal triangle, a tiiangle that has 
all Its sides curved lines. — Equilateral triangle, a tri- 
angle which has Its three sides equal. — Isosceles or 
equtcrtnal triangle, a triangle which has two of its 
sides equal. — Mirtilniear triangle, a triangle which 
has one or moie of its sides rectilineal, and one or 
more cuivilinear. — Oblique triangle, a tiiaiigle all 
whose angles are o'o\\t\\io. ^Obtuu-angled, obtusangu- 
lar, or ainblygon triangle, a ttiangle winch lias an ob- 
tuse angle. — Plane triangle, a tiiangle whose three 
sides are straight lines. — Right-angled or rectangular 
triangle, a triangle which has one light angle. — Sca- 
lene triangle, a triangle no two of whose sides are 
equal. — Spherical triangle, a triangle foimed on the 
surface of a sphere by *-h“ ••»■/.« of thr'^e 

great circles. — Similar • ■ • - j - r. . i h ■. i. vi 

their angles equal each " 'umM 

sides proportional. Iludan. — Birectangular spherical 
triangle, a spherical triangle which has two light an- 
gles. ~ a spherical 

tiiangle which has three r c! i 'rj.-' . - - Polar spheri- 
cal triangles, a designatio . u -i. 'wo spherical 
triangles, the angles of one oi wnicli aie supplements 
of the sides of the other, taken in the same order. — 
Quadrantal spherical triangle, a spherical triangle one 
of whose sides is equal fo'nmety degrees. Da* 4- P — 
Triangle of forces, a triangle lepresenting three forces 
proportioned to its sides, and acting in directions par- 
allel to those sides, two of them, when compounded 
together, being equivalent to the tliiid, and balancing 
it. Hutton* 

TRI'AN-GLED (trl'ang-gld), a. Having three an- 
gles ; triangular. Cocker am* 

tri-An 'GU-L x\R (-ang'gu-lar), a. [L. triangularis ; 
It. trianqolh,re\ Sp. inanguJar\ Fr. triangu- 
laire*] Having three angles ; triangled. Spenser* 
Triangular compasses, compasses having thiee legs, 
by which any tiiangle or three points may be taken 
off at oncej — useM in the construction of maps, 
globes, &c. Hutton. — Triangular numbers, (Math. } 
a senes of numbers formed by the successive sums of 
the teims of an arithmetical progression whose com- 
mon difference is 1, HoUijn. 

TRI-AN-Gy-LAR'I-TY, n. The quality or the 
state of being triangular. Bolingbroke. 

TRI'AN'GU-LAR-LY, ad. After the form of a 
Arxangle. * Harris. 

YRI-An^GIt-L-ATE, V* a* [i. triangulated ; pp* 

TRIANGULATING, {Survey- 

ing.) To divide i'Mo .i; l . ..i ; ■ t'.. Simmonds* 

‘"rRI-AN'GU-LAT-JgD, a. Having a triangular 
form ; triangular. Hill. 

TRI-AN-GU-LA'TIQN, n. (Surveying.) The op- 
eration of measuring the elements necessary to 
determine the triangles into which the country 
•* to be surveyed is supposed to be divided. jDg.^P, 

TRPaR-jEHY, n. [Gr. Tpiap;^/^ ; Tpsl$, three, and 
tule.! A government by three. Holland* 

t TRI-A'RJ-AN, a* [L. toHarii, a class of soldiers 
who occupied the third rank from the front.] 
Occupying the third post or place. Cowley. 

TRPas, n* (GeoL) The new red sandstone series 
or group. Lyell, 

TRI-AS^SJO, a. (Gaol.) Belonging to, or consti- 
tuting, trias ; of the nature of trias. Lyell. 

TRl'BAL, G. Pertaining to a tribe, [k.] Warburton. 

TRI-BA'SJC, a* (Cham.) Koting oxysalts which 
contain three equivalents of" base to one of 
acid. Graham* 

TrIBB, n* [L. trtbtis, originally, a third part of 
the Roman people, afterwards a tribe; tres, 
three ; It., Sp., ^ Pr, tribu*'] 

X. A division or distinct portion of a people. 
Of the Dorian race there were originally three tribes* W, Smith* 
Sufferance is the badge of all our tribe. Sho^* 

2. A family or race kept distinct. 

All these are the twelve tribes of Israel. Gen, xlix. 28. 

3. A number of things having certain com- 
mon qualities or characteristics. 

Who now shjll rcir yon to tl>e uin, or rank 

Your tribes, and watei from the ambrosial fount? MtUon* 


TRIBE, V. a. To divide into tribes, [r.] yicolson* 

TRIB'L^T, n. 1. A goldsmith^s tool for making 
rings. Bailey. 

2. A cylinder of steel round which brass or 
other metal is bent in forming tubes. Tomlinson. 

TRI-BO 91. [Gr.Tptdwjto mb, and /ifrpor, 
a measure.] An apparatus for measuiing the 
friction of metals. Hutton* 

TRIB'oy-LET, n* [Fr.] Same as Triblet. 

TRrBRA£3H, 9i. [Gr. rpijSpaYys; three, and 
short; L. tr%hrcwhys\ Fr. tribraque.] 
(Pros.) A poetic foot consisting of three short 
syllables. Andrews. 

TRIB-y-LA^TION, n* [L. tribidatio ; trihulum, a 
kind of threshing sledge, consisting of a wood- 
en platform studded underneath with sharp 1 
pieces ox flint, or with iron teeth; It. trihola- I 
giom\ Sp tribulacion', Fr. tribulation.'] Pei- | 
secution ; distress ; trouble ; affliction ; severe 
trial ; sorrow ; anguish. 

In th .0 world ye shall have trUmlanon* John xvi. S3. 

He added that pooi "W T wa-? rt p’ osent under great tribu- 
lation, Tom Touchy '.ig taken iho law or him. Acldibon* 

TRI-BU'NAL, n. [L. tribunal', tnbunus, a trib- 
une, a chieftain; It. tii-hunah', Sp. ^ Fr. tn- 
hunal*] 

1. A judgment seat in the forum of Rome ; 

— the seat of a judge. 

p,-. *v , .. m’p *■* — • - - i7“ 

( I ‘ • I 'it < I f! 'V 

vv, . , ‘ ( , ..»•*.! Shed:* 

2. A couit of justice ; a judicatory. Milton. 

TRIb'U-NA-RY, a. Relating to a tribune, or to 
tribunes'; trlbunitial. Clarke. 

TRIB'y-NATE, 9^. Tribuneship. Melmoth. 

TRIb'UNE [trib'uM, S. W. J* F* Ja* K. Sm. R. G* 
Wr . ; til'bCLn, P.], n* [L. t^nbunus ; tmbtis, a 
third part, a tribe ; tres, three ; It. § Sp. tribu- 
910 ; Fr. tnhxmiel] 

1. Properly and originally, a magistrate or 
chieftain of a tribe of the Roman people, — 
especially, an officer appointed to defend the- 
rights and interests of the Roman plebeians 
against the encioachnients of the patricians. 

The number of the tribunes of the people was 
at fiist two, but was afterwards incieased to ten. 
There were also military tribunes and other officers 
called tribunes* Brande. 

2. (Ancieird Arch.) A raised seat or stand 
whence speeches were delivered to the people ; 

— still used in this sense in the French Cham- 
ber of Denuties. Brande. 

TRiB'UNE-aHiP, n* The state, office, or dignity 
of a tribune ; tribunate. Addison. 

TRlB-y-NP'TIAL (tiib-u-nlsh'^il), a. Relating to 
a tribune ; tribunitian. ^ Dryden. 

TRIB-y-NI"TIAN (trib-u-nlsli'an), a. Relating to 
a tribune ; tri’bunitial.* 

The greatest growth of the tribmitian power. W. Smith* 

tTRiB-y-Np'TIOyS (trlb-u-nlsU'us), a. |1j. 
himitius*] Trlbunitial; l^bunitian. Bacon. 

TRlB'y TA-RI-LY, ad. In a tributary manner. 

TRiB'U-TA-RI-NfiSS, n. The state or the quality 
of being tributary. Allen. 

TRfB'U-TA-RY, pL* irihutariusi It- ^ Sp. tri- 
hldaHo ;* Fr* trihutaire.] 

1. Pertaining, or subject, to tribute ; ipaying 
tribute as an acknowledgment of submission, 
or to secure protection or peace : — subject. 

This land was tritnUoary made to ombltiotzs Rome. Spenser, 

2. Paid in tribute. 

Nor ilattery tunes these trUmtary lays. Concannen. 

3. Yielding supplies, as a small stream which 

runs into a larger. Wright. 

TRIbTJ-Ta-RY, n. One who pays tribute; a 
sovereign or* state who pays tribute to a superi- 
or potentate to secure the protection or friend- 
ship of the latter. 

All the people therein shall be trdmtanes unto thee, and 
serve thee. JOmf. xx. 21, 

Th^ d'd nnlv to bpeome to 

TT n'i 'iito.id ■■i,.' -i l-iuru tit nt'tprfp- 

'I ''.i.T-i out yjauei-. 

TRIB'UTE, n. [L. trilrtdnm', tribuo, to distribute, 
to grant ; It. Sp. trilmto ; Fr. trihut.] 


1. Formerly, that which was paid by a subject 
to the sovereign of a country ; a tax. Bun ill. 

2. A stated payment by an inferior sovereign 

or state to a superior potentate, to secuie the 
protection or friendship of the latter ; a sum 
paid in acknowledgment of dependence or sub- 
jection. Brande. 

3. Something given or contributed *. a grant. 

May thy oammed waves for this 

Their full t) ibute never miss. ihlion. 

4. (Mining.) A proportion of the ore, or of 

its value, which the workman has for his labor 
in obtaining the ore. Weale. 

Syn.— See Subsidy, Tax. 

fTRlB'UTE, V. a. To pay as tribute. Whitlock. 

TRIb'UTE— M dN'JgY, n. Money paid as tribute. 

They that received ti ibute-monev. JIatt, xvii. 2. 

TRiB'UT E-PITCH, n. (Mining.) A district or 
part of a mine worked by a tributer. Clarke. 

TRIb'U-T^R, n. (Mininp.) A miner who works a 
portion of a lode, recemng a certain portion of 
the ore raised, or of its value. Tomlinson* 

TRl'CA, n. (Botf^ The shield or apothecium of 
certa'in lichens, the surface of ■v\hich is covered 
with .sinuous concentric furiows; — called also 
gyrome. Lindley. 

TRf-CAP'Sy-LAR, a. [L. tres, three, and capsit- 
la, a little chest.] (Bot.) Having three cap- 
sules. Clarke. 

TRIcE, n. '‘Proh''.Viv ^rom L. triccB, trifles. "Hares. 
— “I “ill .. (I i.r’f: suppose from thiice, or 
while one can count three.*’ Todd. — From Fr. 
trois, three, as one, two, three, and away. Tooke.] 
A small portion , a short time ; an instant j a 
stroke ; — now used only in the phrase in a trice. 
** In this tnce of time.” Shak. 

Tip po’di’ '’p-k nd "‘Pp, 

\'m' .1 ' ' I HudQ)ras. 

TRICE, V. a. (Naut.) To haul or tie up by means 
of a rope. Mar. Diet, 

t trice, V. a. To thrust ; to push. Chaucer. 

TRl-O^jN-NA'RJ-Ot^S, a. Tricennial. Smart. 

TRI-CllN'Nl-AL, a. [L. tricennatis ; tricenmum, 

th'rtv years*: tmginta, thirty, and annus, a year.] 
,0 the term of thirty years, or occur- 

! ling once in thirty years. * W. Smith. 

TRf-CBN'Tjp-NA-RY, n. [L. tres, three, and cen- 
tum, a hundred.] * A period or space of three 
hundred years. Ec. Rev. 

TR^-£;H^'A-S^S,?^. [L.. from Gr. rpixtaets; Bpi^, 
the hair.] (Med.) A disease of the eye- 
lids, in which the eyelashes grow inwards, and 
irritate the ball of the eye : — a disease of the 
kidneys or bladder, in vihich filamentous sub- 
stances resembling hair are passed in the urine. 

TRI-j0HI'NA, 91. [Gr. hairy.] A very 

small and often deadly parasite, sometimes 
found m the muscles of animals. 

TRieH-I-U’ RUS, n. [Gr. rpix^s, the hair, 
and oiipti, a tail.] (Ich.)^ A genus of spiny- 
finned fishes having a single, elongated, hair- 
like filament at the end of the rayless tail, and 
without ventral and anal fins. Tarrell. 

TRI-j0ri6M'A-TOSE, a. (Med.) Applied to the 
hair when affected by a disease called plica, or 
an interlacing, twisting, and agglutination or 
matting of it. DunglUon. 

TRi-eHOP^TE-RA, n. pi. [Gr. Opi^, rpix^s, the 
hair, and rrrtpdv, a wing.] (Ent.) An order of 
insects which are characterized by four hairy, 
membranous wings, the under ones folding lon- 
gitudinally ; caddice-flies. Kirby. 

TRl-jCHdP'TJgl-BAN, n. (Ent.) One of the TH- 
choptera. Kirby. 

TRFj0H5RD, n. [Gr. rpiyopbov ; rprij, three, and 
Xopjiih a string or chord; L. irichordis, three- 
stringed.] (Mus.) An instrument, or lyre, with 
three strings. Burney. 

TRi-JCHOT'O-MOtfS, a. Divided into three parts. 

TRI-GHOt'Q-MY, n* [Gr. rpix^i, in three parts, 
and ropi'j, *a cutting ; repvia, to cut.] Division 
into three parts, [r.] Hartlib*, 

TRFjCHRO-IsM, n, [Gr. rpsTs, three, and 
color.] (Min.) The property possessed by cer- 
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tain minerals of exhibiting, when viewed by 
transmitted light, diiferent colors in three dif- 
ferent directions. Dana. 

TRICK, n. [L. to play tricks; trices^ tii- 

fles, tricks ; It. treccare^ to cheat, to trick ; 
trecoheria, a. cheating trick ; Fr, triclie}\ to 
cheat, to trick ; tricherie, trickerjL] 

1. A sly fraud; a dexterous artifice; a strat- 
agem ; a manoeuvre ; a contrivance ; a decep- 
tion; a wile; a deceit ; an imposition. 

O*. » ‘i' . . 1 ..‘0"' t ’ . Pope. 

2. Any thing done to cheat jocosely, or to di- 
vert ; a juggle ; a sleight ; an antic. 

\ coach and atT, 

'1' » 1.. i, . V x'q tricks. Prior. 

3. A practice ; habit. TAck of winking.” 

Todd. 


The trick of that voice I do well remember. Slidk. 


4. A vicious habit ; a bad practice. 

Some friends to vice pretend 
That I the tneks of jouth too roughly blame. 


Pniden, 


6, In a game of cards, the number of cards 
which aie played in one round. Hoyle, 

6. The time allotted to a man to 

stand at the helm. Dwna. 


Syn. — See Artifice, Cheat. 

i- TRICK, n, [Low L. trica^ from Gr. Op/^, 
the hair.] A plat or knot of hair. B. Jo?iso?i. 
TRIck, V. a. [L. trioor ; Fr- tricher . — See Trick, 
n ] It, TRICKED ; pp. TRICKING, TRICKED,] 

1. To cheat; to impose on ; to defraud- 

It is impossible that the whole world should thus conspiie 
... to trtcl themselves into belief. Stephetis. 

2. To dress; to decorate; to adorn fantasti- 
cally ; — often used with vp^ off, oi out. 

And trick them up in knotted curls anew, Prayton. 

3. To draw with a pen, as heialdic devices. 
They are blazoned there; there they are triciecf, they and 

their pedigrees. II. Joincn. 

TrIcK, V. n. To practise trickery or fraud. 

‘‘Still tricking, never thriving.” Dry den, 

TRiCK'jpR, n, A trigger. — See Trigger. Boyle, 
TRIck'^IR, n. One who tricks ; a trickster. 

TRlCK'jpR-Y, n. [Fr. trickeTieI\ The act of dress- 
ing up ; ~ fraud ; deception ; artifice. Parr. 

TEJck'JNG, n. 1. Act of one who tricks ; cheating. 

Tnckmg and deceit of various kinds. Gilpin, 

2. Dress ; ornament ; decoration. 

Get us properties and trickuiq for our fairies. Sfiak, 


TrIck'ISH, at. Full of tricks ; knavishly artful ; 
fraudulently cunning ; mischievously subtle. 

Slippery and frtoInsA way of reasoning. AtterbWT/, 

TRtOK'JSH-LY, ad. In a trickish manner ; knav- 
ishly; artfully; fraudulently. Clarke, 


TRlCK'lSH-NfiSS, n. The state or quality of 
being trickish. Knox, 

TRIck'LAS-ITE, n, {Min.) Fahlunite. Phillips. 

TRIC^KLE, V, n, [Of uncertain etymology. — 
Skinner supposes treckele7i, a dim. of Dut. trek- 
ken, to draw, to trace, i. e. to flow as drops in 
a long, continuous track or course. — Perhaps 
a dim. of track, trackle, by change of the vowel. 
Richardson. — Perhaps from Icel. tregill, a 
small channel. Jamieson \i. triokeed; pp. 
TRICKLING, TRICKLED.] To fall or to flow in a 
small, gentle stream, or in drops. Spenser, 

Wliile tears celestial trickle from her eyes. Pope. 

We found fresh water, which trickled down from the 
rocks, and stood m pools among the hollows. Cook. 


TRIcK'LJNG, n. The act of floT.\*ing in drops, or 
in a small stream. “ Trickling of water.” Bacon. 

f TRiCK'MJgINT, n. Decoration. Beau. % FI, 

TRiCK'STjpR, n. One who practises tricks or ar- 
tifices ; a deceiver ; a cheat. Robinson. 

TRlCK'SY,af. [Prom ^r/e^.] Artful ; trickish : 
— smart; pretty; dainty; neat, [r.] Shak. 

TRi OK'— TRACK, n. [Fr. trietrao.} A game at 
tables. Memoirs of P. JR. Bruce, 

TRICK^Y, a. Trickish ; practising tricks ; deceit- 
ful. [Local, Eng., and colloquial, TJ. S.] Forhy. 

TRIo^LI-NATE, a, [Gr. three, and KXtva, to 
incline.] {Min.) Koting crystals whose three axes 
are unequal and oblique to one another. Wright, 


TRI-CIilN'l-A-RY, a, [L. irioliniaris.) Relating 


to a triclinium, or to the ancient mode of re- 
clining on couches at table. Sma/t. 

TR|-CLIn'IC, a. {Crystallography.) Noting a 
system of crystallization such that the three 
axes of the crystals are unequal, and all their 
intersections are oblique, as in the oblique 
rhomboidal prism. Dana. 

TRPCLIJV'I-tlM, 91.; pi. TRicziJi^ZA. [L., from 
Gr. TpiKkivos; rpeTg, three, and K?.tvf/, a couch; 
K?.iv(o, to recline-] {Rotnati Ant.) 

1. The dining-room of a house, furnished on 

three sides with couches. IVtn. Smith. 

2. A couch running round three sides of a 

table, for reclining on at meals. Andrews. 

TRI-c6c'COITs, a. [Gr. rpiKOKKcg, with three 
grains or berries ; rpeig, three, and kokkos, a ker- 
nel.] {Bot.) Noting fruits whose pericarp con- 
sists of three separable closed cells or carpels, 
forming, as it were, three distinct pericarps. 

Gray. Henslow. 

TRI'c6l-OR, n. [Fr.] The national French 
banner of three colors, blue, white, and red, 
adopted on the occasion of the first French rev- 
olution. Brande. 

jeeg**“The immediate occasion for adopting them 
is said to have been that they weie the colors worn 
by the servants of the Enke ot Orleans,” Brande. 

TRI'COL-ORED (tiT'kfil-md), a. Having thiee 
colors ; — applied to the tricolor. Qu, Rev. 

TRT'CORN, a. [L. tres, three, and cotmu, a 
horn.] Three-horned ; — applied to the lateral 
ventricles of the brain. Hoblyn. 

TRi-CQR-Nl^'^R-Of^S, a. {L. tricorniger; tres, 
three, cormi, a horn, and gero, to bear.] Hav- 
ing three horns. P. Cyc. 

TRI-COR'PQ-RAL, a. [L. trieoipor; t7'es, three, 
and corpus, 'corporis, a body.] Having three 
bodies. Bailey. 

TRi-cO’S'PJD, a. [L. tricuspis, tricuspidis ; tres, 
three, and cuspis, cuspidis, a point.] Having 
three points or tines ; three-pointed. W. Smith, 

Tricuspid valves, (Med.) three triangular valves 
formed by the inner membrane of the right cavities 
of the heart, around the onfice by which the auricle 
communicates with the ventricle. Bunglison. 

TRI-CO'S'Pl-DATE, a. Having three points. Riil. 

TRC-DAC'TYL, a, [Gr. r^dKrvXog ; rpelg, three, 
and ddKTvXog, a finger.] Having three fingers or 
three toes. Juautider, Oicen. 

TRf-DAC'TY-LOtJs, a. Tridactyl. Maunder. 

TRIDE, a. [Fr,] {Among Hunters.) Short and 
ready; fleet; swift; rapid. Bailey, 

TRI'DlgNT, n. [L. indent; tres, three, 
and dens, dentis, a tooth ; It. <§■ Sp. tri- 
dents ; Fr. trident {Roman Ant.) 

1. An attribute of Neptune, consist- 
ing of a kind of sceptre or three-pronged 
fork ; — also, a three-pronged fork used by the 
gladiator called a 9'etiarius, in contest. W. Smith. 

2. A three-pronged harpoon or spear. Simm, 

TRI'D^INT, ? tridem.) Having three 

TRI'DJpNT-jpD, > teeth or prongs. Quai'les. 

TRI-DSN^TATE, a, {Bot.) Having three sharp 
teeth; three-toothed. hindley. 

TRf-DfiN'TAT-JglD, a. Having three teeth. HUl, 

TRI-DJpN-TlF'^R-O&S, a, [L. tridem, a trident, 
andj^ro, to ^ar.] Bearing a trident. Clarke. 

TRI-DfiN'TlNE, a. Relating to Trent, or to the 
council held there. Ch. Ob. 

TRI'D?NT-P5!nT'5D, a. {Bot.) Not- /\/\A 
ing leaves having three teeth or two ( V ) i i 
indentations upon a truncated point V \ / 

or apex. Lindley. ^ / 

TRf-EI-A-PA^§ON, n. {Mits.) A triple octave, or 
a twentysecond. Moore, 

t TRADING, a. Tithing. — See Trithing. 

TRI-EQ-DfiO-A-HB'DRAL, a. [Gr. rpsig, three, 
deS^fAcir, twelve, and l^pa, a base.] {Crystallog- 
raphy^ Noting crystals which present three 
ranges of faces, placed one above anothev, each 
range consisting of twelve faces. Cleaveland. 

TRId'^-AN, a. [L. triduanus; tres, three, and 



dies, a day.] Lasting three days, or happening 
«* very third day. [rj Blount. 

TRl-E'DRAL, a. See Trihedral. Hutton. 

TRf-fiN'NI-AL [trl-en'yal, S. W. J. F. Ja. K.; 
tii-en'iie-al, P. Sm. V. Wh^, a. [L. triennium. 
the space of three years ; tres, three, and a9inus, 
a yeai ; It. tnennale ; Sp. trienal ; Fr. tneunol.^ 

1. Oc7'"-‘“ "> .r or !r -ting for the space of three 

years- •* i ! • -. h.. t, i.tf ' ' reip;n.” Howell. 

2. Happening every third year. '‘His tri- 
ennial visitation.” TfartofZ. 

TRl-jEN'NI-AL-LY, ad. Once in three years. Sm. 

TRI'EJT^, n. [L.] {Roman Ant.) A small cop- 
per coin wortn one third of the ae. Brande, 

TRf'5®'> tries. Boyle. 

2. One who examines judicially : — one of the 

persons appointed, according to law, to tr^ 
whether a person challenged is or is not quali- 
fied to serv'e on the jniy; — more frequently 
written trior. Bur rill. 

3. That which puts to the test ; a test. Shak. 


TRI'5R-AR£JH, n. [Gr. rpifipap^gyg ; rpippjjg, a tri- 
reme, and dp^6g, a leader ; L. trierarchus.) 
{Grecia9i Ant.) The captain of a trireme ; — at 
Athens, one who, singly, or WTth others, had to 
fit out a trireme for the public service, being al- 
so responsible for the command. JFm. Smith. 

TRI-Jg-TER'l-CAL, G. [Gr. rp/ f r; 7 po 5 ; rpfef, three, 
and trog, a } ear ; L. trictericus.) Recurring 
every third year ; triennial, [u.] Gregory. 

t TRI-Jg-TER^ICS, A triennial festival. May. 

TRI'FAL-LOW, V. a. To plough the third time 
before sowing. — See Tree allow. Mortimer. 

TRI-PA'RI-OtlS, a. [L. tnfarius, threefold.] 
{Bot.) Arranged in three vertical rows. Gray, 

TRI-FAs'C{-AT-^1D, a. [L. tres and fascia, a 
band.] Surrounded with three bands. Pennant, 

TRI'FID [trr fid, S. TF. P. K. Sm, ; trif'id, Ja.], a, 
[L. tnfdus ; tres, three, exid.Jindo,f,di,to split.] 
{Bot.) Noting leaves divided into three seg- 
ments by incisions extending about to the mid- 
dle of the blade ; three-cleft. — See Split- Gray. 

TRl-FlS'Ty-LA-RY, a, [L. tres, three, and fistur 
la, a pipe.] Having three pipes. Browne, 

TRI'PLE (tri'fl), V. 91. [From. Dut. treyfelen, to 
trifle. Skmner . — Probably from A. S. trifelan, 
to pound, to reduce to minute parts. Richard- 
S091 . — L. tmialis ; Fr. trivial. — See Trivial.] 

\i. TRIFLED ; pp. TRIFLING, TRIFLED.] 

1. To act or to talk without weight or dig;- 
nity, or with levity and folly; to be busy in 
lignt, frivolous things ; to act idly or frivolously. 

They tifle and they beat the air. Saok^, 

2. To indulge light amusements. Lata. 

To trifle uaith, to mock ; to play the fool with ; to 

treat without respect or consideration. Shak, 


TRI'FLE, V. a. 1. To cause to appear as a trifle ; 
to make of no importance, [r.] Shak, 

2. To waste ; to dissipate ; — commonly fol- 
lowed by away. 

Sneh men lose their intellectual powers for want of ex- 
ertinp them: and, having ti \fled away youtli, are reduced to 
the i.t.CLa».tv of tr\fling aivay age. Bolmghrohe. 


TRI^PLE, n. 1. Any thing of very little impor- 
tance or value ; a thing of no moment; a mite. 

A snapper-up of unconsidered trifle Shak, 

Tnflva light as air 

Are to the jealous confirmation strong 

As proofs of holy writ. Shek. 

2 A confectionery of whipped cream, with 
aromatic and spirituous flavorings. Simmonds. 


TRI'PLpR, n. One who trifles. Bam^, 


TRf'FLJNG, a. Being of small worth, value, or 
importance ; unimportant ; trivial ; petty ; frivo- 
lous ; worthless ; slight. ^'^Tiijling things.” Udal, 
Syn. — Trtfiins, tririal, petty, frivolous, and futde 
are all used to characterize objects of little importance 
or value. Trivial is a stronger term tlian tr^tngi’, and 
implies contempt. A triflntsr matter ; a trfoial concern 
or remark ; a. petty consideration ; SLfnvoIaus dispute ; 
a futile arsfument , a worthless publication , a slight 
performance. 

TRI^FLING, n. Act of one who trifles ; trivial or 
frivolous employment. “ Empty trifiingsP Watts* 
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TRILUMINOUS 


TRI'PL|NG-Ly, ad. In a trifling manner ; 'with- 
out -weight, dignity, or importance. Locke. 

TRT'FLJNG-N£sS, n. The quality or the state of 
being trifling : — emptiness j vanity. JSp. Parker. 

TRI-FLO'RAL, ) three, ond^JloSyJto- 

TRi-FLO'ROyS, J ris, a flower.] {Bot.) Beating 
three flowers. Knight, 

TRI-FLtrC-TU-A'TION, n. [L. ires, three, and 
jiuctiLSy a wave.] Concurrence of three waves. 
“ A triflnctu'ition of evils.’" Browne. 

TRI-P6'L]-aTE, a, [L. tres^ three, and folium^ 
a leaf.] (Bot.) Having three leaves. Ilarte, 

TRl-FO'Ll-AT-yD, a. {Bot.) Trifoliate- Ash. 

TRi-FO’Ll-O-LATE, a. {Bot.) Noting compound 
leaves w'hose petioles bear three leaflets some- 
times from the same point. Lindley. 

TRi'FQ-LYjJi* {Jj.trifoUum.) Sweet trefoiLl/hson. 

TLPPd'RI-t/M, 71. [L.] {Arch.) The gallery or 

open space between the vaulting and the roof of 
the aisles of a church, generally lighted by win- 
dows in the external wall of the building, and 
opening to the nave, choir, or transept over the 
main arches. Weak. 

TRi'FORM, a. [L. irifoimiis^ tres^ three, and 
foi'ma, form.] Having a triple shape. MiUon. 

TRI-FbRM'I-TY, n. State of being triform. Ash. 

TRI-FUR'OATB, a. {Bot.) Trifurcated. Gray. 

TRI-FUR'GAT-yD, a. [L. trifurcas ; frea, three, 
and ^wrca, a fork.] Having three forks, prongs, 
or points ; three-pronged. Pen7%ant. 

TRIg, V. a. [Goth, trega^ to retard. — Dut. trek- 
ken^ to draw. Richardso7i.'\ [f. trigged ; pp. 
TRIGGING, TRIGGED.] 

1. To stop, as a wheel, by putting a stone un- 
der it ; to scotch. Bailey. 

2. To All; to cram:— to dress. [Local.] More. 

TRIg, a. Full ; trim ; neat. [Local, Kng.lBrockett. 

TRIG, n. A stone, wedge, or block to stop a 
wheel or to prevent a cask from rolling. Palmer, 

TRIg’A-MIst, n. One thrice married. Blount. 

TRiG'A-MOOS, a. [Gr. rpr?;, three, and YafLiu>, to 
marry.] {Bot.) Noting plants of the composite 
family, wnich have staminate, pistillate, and 
perfect florets in the same flower-^ead. Bra7ide. 

TRIG’A-MY, n. [Gr. rpt^oft/a; rpfTf, three, and 
yapfw, to marry; L. trigamia; Fr. trigamie.) 
The state of being married three times, or the 
state of having three husbands or three wives at 
the same time. Sir T. Herbert. 


TRT-GAS'TRIO, a. [Gr. rpffj, three, and yaar^p, 
the belly.] {Med.) Noting a muscle or muscles 
that have three bellies. Dimglison. 

TRl-GEM'J-NOfJs, a. [L. trigemhiusi tresj three, 
and geminuSi twin-horn.] Three at a birth; 
three-fold. Phillips. 


TRIg'G^R, n. [But. trekker\ tt'ekken^ to draw.] 

1. A catch to stop or hold the wheel of a car- 
riage on steep ground. Johnso7i. 

2. A catch which, being pulled, disengages 

the cock of a gun-lock, and causes the flint to 
strike the hammer in lock-guns, and the nipple 
in percussion-guns. Stocgueler. 


TRl-^lN^TAL, n. See Trental, Aylijfe. 

TRi^GLtPH (trl'gllf) [tri'glif, S. W. P. K. Sm. 
C*l trig'llf, Ja. Prb.jf 71. [Gr. rpeyZvipos ; rpiyXaj 
a mullet, and yAu0^/, a carving ; L. triglypms ; 
Fr. triglyphe.\ {Arch.) — 

An ornament 
equal intervals 
ic frieze, consisting 
slightly projecting tablet, _ 

channelled with two Triglyphs, 

grooves, or glyphs, and with a half-groove cham- 
fering off each of its outer edges. P. Cyc. 

TRl-GL^PH'lC, > Containing, or pertain- 

TRf-GL"i?^PH'I-CAL, I ing to, triglyphs or three 
sets of characters or carvings. ClarTw. 


repeated at 
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TRrGON te'gon, S. W. P. Ja. K. Sm. JR. ; trlg'- 
on, C. Jrb.], 7i, [Gr. rptytavos, a triangle; rpfif, 
three, and yavia, a comer, an angle.] 

1. 1 A triangle ; a triangular form. Beaumofit. 


2. {Asirol.) Aspect of two planets distant 120 

degrees from each other. Hutton. 

3. {Gr. Ardi.) A triangular musical instru- 
ment somewhat like a harp, having strings of 
equal thickness, but of unequal lengths. — a 
game at ball, played by three persons, standing 
m the form of a triangle. Liddell. W. STnith. 

TRiG'Q-NAL [trig'p-n?il, W. P. Ja. Sm. C. ; tri’- 
go-ngil, jS'. i?.], a. Triangular ; having three an- 
gles or corners. Woodward. 

TRlG-Q-NSy'yR-OtrS, a. [Gr. rptyavogf a trian- 
gle, and xipUf a horn.] Having three-angled 
horns, as a fossil stag. Smart. 

TRIg- 0-NO-MET'R|C, P ^ Sp. trigono- 

TRIG-O-NQ-MET'RI-CAL, I metnco ; Fr. trigo- 
notnkrique.'] Pertaining to, or performed by, 
trigonometry. Hutton. 

TRIG-Q-NO-m£t'RJ-CAL-LY, ad. By trigonom- 
etry ; according to trigonometry. Whiston. 

TRIG-O-NOM'^-TRY, n. [Gr. rpiyuvogf triangu- 
lar ; rpflf, three, y(avia, a corner, an angle, and 
fiirpov^ a measure ; It. ^ Sp. trigonometria ; Fr. 
tr£go7iometrie.] (Math.) That branch of math- 
ematics whose object it is to determine unknown 
angles or sides of triangles, by means of others 
which are known ; the act or the science of meas- 
uring triangles. It also treats of the general 
relations existing between the trigonometrical 
functions of angles or arcs. Davies ^ Peck. 

Analytical trigononietry^ the branch of trigonometry 
winch treats of the general relations and properties, 
and the trigonometrical functions of angles. — Plane 
trigonometry, the branch of trigonometry which treats 
of the relations existing between the sides and angles 
of plane triangles, and the methods of resolving plane 
triangles — that is, of finding, by means of three parts 
that are known, one of them at least being a side, the 
unknown parts- — Spherical trigonometry, the branch 
of trigonometry which treats of the relations existing 
between the sides and angles of spherical triangles, 
and the methods of lesolviug such triangles. JDo. P- 

TRf'GQ-NOtj’S, a, {Bot.) Having three longitu- 
dinal* angles and three plane faces ; three-cor- 
nered. Ch'ay. 

TRI’GRAM, n. [Gr. rpitsy three, and ypdppa, a 
letter.] Three letters united in one sound, as 
the three letters in eye ; a trigraph. Barnes. 

TRI-GRAM-mAT'IC, a. Containing, or consist- 
ing of,* three letters ; trigrammic. Clarke. 

TRI-GRAM'MJC, a. [Gr. rptypdjKfiaroj.] Contain- 
ing three letters ; trigrammatic. Thomson. 

TRPgrApH, n. PGr. rpus^ three, and ypaipioi a 
■writing.] Three letters united in one sound, as 
eau in beau ; a trigram. Smart. 

TRI'^YN, n. {Bot.) A plant of the order 7W- 
gy7%va\ a plant with three pistils. Cla'rke. 

n. [Gr. rpelg, three, and ywf}, a 
woman.] * A name given by Linnseus to those 
orders, or subdivisions of his classes of plants, 
which have three pistils, or at least three 
styles. Henslow. 

TRI-^-FN'I-AN, a. {Bot.) Trigynous. Wright. 

TRI'^YN-OUS, a. (Bot.) Having three pistils 
or styles. Gray. 

TRI-HE'DRAL, a, [Gr. rpeist three, and Upa, a 
base.] Noting solid angles formed three 
planes meeting in the same point. Da. 3^ P, 

TRI-Hfi'DRAL, n. (Geom.) A polyhedral angle 
of three faces. Davies. 

TRI-HE'DRON, n, [Gr. rpug, three, and a 
base.] A figure of three sides ; a triangle.Bavtes. 

TRI-H6'RAL, a. [L. ires, three, and hora, an hour.] 
Happening once in three hours. Lord Ellesmere. 

TRI-JU'GOyS [tri-Ju'gvs, Sm. C.\ trSjVgfls, Cl. 
Wh^, a. \L.tfyugusi ires, three, and/w^wm, 
a yoke.] (Bot.) Noting pinnated leaves, whose 
petiole* bear three pairs of leaflets. JAndley. 

TRI-LAt'JPR-AL, a. pb. trilaterusi ires, three, 
and lotus, lateris, a side ; Fr. tr%kEtiral.“{ Hav- 
ing three sides ; three-sided. Bramde. 

TRI-lAt'^;R-AL-LY, ad. With three sides. Cl. 

TRl-LAT'JglR-AL-N:gSS, ». The state of having 
three sides. Scott. 


TRI-L:eM'MA, n. A situation or difficulty in 
which there is a choice between three. 

We stand in a tritewma, and we must adopt one of three 
sets of conclusions. E. H. Sear$. 

TRI-LIN'GUAL, a, [L. trilinguis ; tres, three, 
and lingua, a tongue.] Consisting of three 
languages or tongues. Clarke, 

TRf-LlN'GUAR, a. Trilingual. Maunder, 

TRI-lIt’|;r-AL, a. [L. tres, three, and lit&>'a, a 
letter.] Consisting of three letters. W. Jones. 

TRI-lIt'^R-AL, n. A word of three letters. CferAe. 

TRIL’I-THON, n. [Gr. rpeig, three, and XiBog, a 
stone.] Three stones placed together like door- 
posts and a lintel. Ch/i'ke, 

TRIll, n. [Dut. trilling*, Ger. triller*, Dan. 
triUe', Sw. di'ill. — It. tnlh.) (Mus.) The al- 
ternate reiteration of t-wo notes comprehending 
an interval not greater than one whole tone, nor 
less than a semitone ; a shake ; a quaver or a 
tremulousness in singing, or of the sound of an 
instrument. Moo7*e* 


TRIlL, V. a. [put. trillen, to quaver, to trill ; 
Ger. triU&rn ; Dan. ; Sw. trilla, drilla. — 
— It. trillare. — From A. S. thirlian, to drill, 
Richardson. — See Thrill, and Drill.] [i. 
trilled; pp. TRILLING, TRILLED.] 

1. To Utter with quavering or tremulousness 
of voice, or to play with quavering. 

The sober-suited songstiess ti ills her lay. Thomson. 

2. To shake, or cause to shake. Gascoigne. 

TRIlL, V. 71. To play or to sing wuth tremulous 
vibrations of sound; to quaver. 

To judge of it iUmg notes and tripping feet. Dryden. 

TRIll, V. n, [Corrupted from tHckle. Richard^ 
son.] To run or to fall in a slender course or 
stream, or in drops ; to trickle. 

His salt tears tnlled adown as rain. Chaveer. 

TRIL'LING, n. One of three children born at the 
same birth. For. Qu. Rev. 

TRlLl4'I9N (tril'yun), n. [three (L. t7'es) and 
million. — “A word invented by Locke.” Jo/tw- 
According to the English system of no- 
tation, the number represented by a unit with 
eighteen ciphers annexed, being a million raised 
to the third power ; — according to the French 
system, the number represented by a unit with 
twelve ciphers annexed, being a million a thou- 
sand times repeated. Greenleaf. 

TRIl'LI-DM, n. A genus of plants. Lindley. 

TRJL'LO, n.\ pi. trIl^lo^. [It.] (Mus.) A 
shake ; a trill. Moore. 


TRI'LO-BATE [tri’lo-bat, Sm. O. Wb.\ trl-16'bat, 
K. C7.], a, [Gr. rpilo^og, three-lobed; rpelg, 
three, and Xo^dg, a lobe ; Fr. tnlobe,'] (Bot.) 
Divided into three lobes ; trilob ed. Gray. 


TRI'LOBED (lobd), a. (Bot.) Trilobate. Gray. 

TRl'LQ-BITE [tri'lo-blt, Sm. O. Wh. ; triFo-bIt, C.], 
n. (Pal.) The name of an extinct ' — 
order of crustaceans, having the an- a 
terior segment of the shell in the! 
form of a large shield, and the body I 
composed of numerous segments! 
folding over one another like those " 
of the tail of a lobster, and divided 
longitudinally into three ranges of 
lobes by two deep and paralld fur- 
rows. Buckland. 

The presence oftrilobites is char- iPa^dpa^de* 
acteristic of the Silurian and Devonian zewini). 
systems of strata, they bein^ rarely met with in other 
situations. They are found entombed in slate and 
dark limestone, and are widely distributed over tlie 
surface of the globe. Lyell. 



TRi-LOC'y-LAlL a. [L. tres, three, and tdculm, 
a little box ; Fr, triloculaire.l (Bot.) Having 
three cells, as a capsule. Gray, 

TRIl'O-^Y, n. [Gr. rpiXoyla , rp&ig, three, and 
X6yog\ a ’discourse.] A series of three dramas 
which, although each of them is^ in one sense 
complete, yet bear a mutual relation, and form 
but parts of one poetical or historical picture. 

All the plays of JEschylus and the Heniy VI, of Shake- 
speare are examples of a trilogy. JBrande. 

TEI-lG'MJ-NAR, ? |X. tres, three, and 

TRf-LU'M|-NOi)S, 3 men, a light.] Having three 
lights, [r.] Bailey 
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TRIP 


a. [A. S. trum, firm, strong, sound ; tr^- 
miariy trymnian^ to prepare, to make strong.] Of 
fit, compact, or orderly form or : a''r.'ri 

neat; well dressed; smart; — o''f !• s j'z 
contempt. “ Thirteen barks.” Holinshed. 


TEfM, n. 1. Dress ; gear ; ornaments ; trimming. 
“ Your laborsome and dainty trims,*' Shal, 
2, {Naut.) The condition of a yessel with 
reference to her cargo and ballast. Dana, 

In ballast-tTvm^ having only ballast on board. 

Dana, —Trim of the mastt, (JVaut.) the position of the 
masts with regard to the ship and to each other, as 
near or far apart, far forward or aft, upright, inclin- 
ing aft or inclining forward. Mar, Diet, — Trim of 
sails, arrangement of the sails best calculated to ac- 
celerate the ship’s course according to the direction 
of the wind. Mar, Diet. 

TETM, V. a, [A. S. trymian, trymman, to prepare.] 
[i. TRIMMED ; jop. TRIMMING, TRIMMED.] 

1. To set or put in order; to put into a fit 
state, condition, form, or shape for use ; to fit 
out 5 to adjust ; to prepare ; to arrange. 

As ravenous fishes do a vessel fbllow 

That is new trimmed. Shak. 

2. To dross ; to decorate ; to ornament. 

And I was trunmed in Madam Julia’s gown. ShoX. 
The victim ox . . . trimnisd with white libbons. Dryden, 

3. To shave ; to shear ; to clip ; to lop ; to prune. 

Mephibosheth . . . came down to meet the king, and had 
neither dressed hie fbet nor trmuned his beard. 2 xix. 1^4. 

Tnm off the small superfluous branches, Mortimer, 
4- To chastise; to chide. [Colloquial.] Roget, 
5 (^Carp,, ^c.) To work or dress, as a piece of 
timber, into form or shape designed. Mar, Diet. 

6. To put in a proper condition with 

respect to cargo or to ballast, as a ship. Dana, 
To trim a lamp, to make a lamp ready by pouring 
in oil and clipping the wick. — To trim in, (Carp.) to 
fit in, as one piece of timber into another. Moron.— 
To tnm the sads, fJsTaut,) to adjust in the way best 
calculated to accelerate the ship’s course according 
to the direction of the wind. Mar, Diet,— To tnm 
up, to dress ; to airay. 

TRIm, V. n. To balance or fluctuate between par- 
ties, so as to appear to favor each. South, 

TRf-MAC'y*LAT-|3D, a, [L. tres, three, and mac- 
ula, a spot.] Having three spots. IPennant. 

TRf-MJEM'BRAL, a, [L, tres, three, and memhu'um, 
a member.] ’ Having three members. Gibbs. 

TRI'M^-rAn, n. [Gr. rpslq, three, and a 

part.] (jBnif.) One of a section of coleopterous 
insects, including those which have each tarsus 
composed of three articulations. Brands, 

TRf‘'M?-ROtrS, a, (Bot.) Having its parts in 
threes. Gray. 

TRI-MES ' TER, n. [L. irimestris, of three months.] 
A term or ’period of three months in German 
universities. 


three months in German 
Kale. 


TRI-MfiS'TRl-AL, a. [L. trimesirisll Lasting 
three months’ or occurring once in three months. 
** Trimestrial reviews.” Ed. Rev. 

TRlM'?-TJgR, a, [Gr. rpipsrpoe ; rpsts, three, and 
piroov, a measure ; L. trimetros ; Fr. trimi-tre.'] 
{Pros.) Consisting of three metres. Andrews. 

TRIM'®-T®R, n. (Pros.) A kind of verse con- 
taining three metres. A^tdrews. 

TRI-M£t'R1C, n. [Gr. rpsTg, three, and pirpov, a 
measure.] (Crystallography.) Noting a system 
of crystallization such that the three axes of the 
crystals belonging to it intersect one another at 
right angles, and are unequal, as in the right 
rectangular prism. Dana. 

TRt-MfiT'Rl-CAL, a. Consisting of three poeti- 
cal measures ’or metres j trimeter. Clarke. 

TRXm'LY, ad. In a trim manner ; nicely ; neatly. 

Her yellow golden hair 

Was trimly woven, and in tressed wrought. Spenser, 

TRIM'M5R-» n. 1. One who trims; one who fits, 
ornaments, or arranges. Simmonds. 

2 One who pursues a middle course between 
parties ; one who 'for personal advantage alter- 
nately supports opposing parties ; a timeserver. 

He fHalifax] was the chief of those politicians whom the 
two gloat parties oontemptuouslv oiillod trimmer^. Instead 
of quairelling with this nickname, he assumed it as a title of 
honor, and vindicated with creat vlvaeitj* the dignitv of the 
appellation. Every thing, ho said, trims between extremes. 
. . Thub Halifax was a trunmer on pnnciple. Macaulay, 


Sophocles, in private life, was a profligate, and in public 
life a shufller and a trimmer, if not absolutely .i renegade. 
It ao. po’-’i'ips the vorv lax*tv nf his ptiiieiples which m,ide 
hill, cnoug! L Ml ug'ot a n Imw. Ilulioer, 

3. (Arch.) A piece of timber inserted in a 
roof, floor, wooden partition, &c., to support 
the ends of any of the joists, rafters, &c. IVeale. 

TRIM^MING, 71 . ; pi. TRIMMINGS. 1. Necessary or 
ornamental appendages to something, as to gar- 
ments; trappings. Garth, 

2. A beating; a chiding. Roget. 

3. pi. The accessories to any dish or article 

of food. [XJ. S.] Knickerbocker Mag. 

TRIM'Njpss, n. The state of being trim ; com- 
pactness ; neatness. Shertcood. 

TRI-MORPH'I§M, «. [Gr. rptTs, three, and popp'j, 
form.] (Crystallography.) The property of crys- 
tallizing in three different forms. Dana. 

TRrNAL, a. [L. trinus."} Threefold. Spenser. 

TRIN'DLB (trin'dl), n. &v. a. See Trundle. Todd. 

TRINE, 71. [L. trbins, threefold.] fylsfro?.') One 

of the five aspects of the influential bodies, the 
angle subtended by the two planets as seen 
from the earth being 120 degrees, or the third 
of the zodiac ; — supposed to be a benign as- 
pect. Brands, 

TRINE, a. [L. trmus ; Fr. irhie,"] Threefold ; 
thrice repeated. Wheatley. 

Tiine dimension, threefold dimension; length, 
breadth, and thickness. Kutton. 

TRINE, V. a. To put in a trine aspect. Dryden, 

TRI-NER VATB, ) tres, three, and 7 iertics, 

TRI^NERVED, ) a nerve.] (Bot.) Having three 
ribs, all proceeding from the base ; three-nerved. 

Gray. 

7iit^.) A sub- 

familyof birds ‘ 

of the order Grallce and family 
Scolopacidasi sandpipers. Gray. 

TRIn'GLE, n, (Arch.) A name MyMw 
common to several little, square 
members or ornaments, as a reg- SSlstna^ 
let, a lintel, a platband, a little 
member fixed over the triglyph; — a lath be- 
tween the posts of a bedstead ; a curtain-rod. 

Weale. Simmonds. 

TRIN-I-TA'RI-AN, n. LA believer in the doc- 
trine of the 'Trinity or trinitarianism. Smft, 

All denominations of Christians that believe in the Trin- 
ity, or Triune Deity, axe comprised under the general niiiiie 
of Tnmtoi lofis. Brands, 

2. (Eccl, Hist.) One of a religious order 
founded in 1198, and devoted especially to the 
duty of ransoming captives taken by the Moors 
and other infidels. ~ Brands. 

TRIn-I-TA'RJ-AN, a. Belating to the trinity, or 
trinitarianism ; believing in the Trinity. Ch. Ob. 

TRlN-I-TA'RI-AN-I§M,n. (Theol.) The doctrine 
of three persons in the Godhead, Burnet. 

TRIn'J-TY, n.^ [L. trinitis ; tres, three, and units, 
one ; Fr. tirimte.'] { Theol.) Union of three in 
one ; the three persons comprised in the God- 
head, and distinguii-hcd as the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Ghost. Brande. 

ThcophiloSj Bishop of Antioch, who flourished In the sec- 
ond century, the first who used the term trvaxty, Maydn, 

TRlN'J-TY~H<3irSE, n. A kind of college incor- 
porated by Henry VIII. in 1515, for the promo- 
tion of commerce and navigation, by licensing 
pilots, ordering and erecting beacons, light- 
houses, buoys, &c. [Englandl] Davis. 

TRIN'J-TY-SfJN'DAY, n. (Eccl.) The Sunday 
next after Wliit-Sunday ; — - so called on ac- 
count of a feast held on that ^ay in the Roman 
Catholic Church, in honor of the Trinity.BraM^fe. 

TRIN'I-TY— TERM, n. (Law.) The sitting of the 
law-courts in England between May 22 and 
June 12. Simimnds, 

t TRlN-I-tJ'Nl-TY, n. Triunity. MUon. \ 

TRINK, n. A kind of fishing-net. Simmonds. 

TElN'KlglT (trtng^k§t, 82), n. [Of uncertain etymol- 

I ogy. — It. trincio, a cutting ; trinchetto, the 

I foremost sail; Fr. tringuet, a foremast, trin- 


Hemipalama 

xmxltistrmta. 


miette, a storm-jib. — Trmket is probably from 
It. tri7iciare, to cut. Richardso?!^] 

1. A small ornament, particularly of gold- 
smith’s work. Dryd&ti, 

She vi as not hung about with toys and trinkets, tweezer- 
cascs, pocket-glasses. Arbuthnot, 

2. Any thing of little value ; a trifle. Tusser. 

3. t (Kaut.) A topsail or top-gallant sail. 

The ti'inket and the mizzen were rent asunder. MaclZnyt. 
f TRIN'K^^T, V. n. To give trinkets. Soutlu 
TRIN'K^T-RY, n. Trinkets collectively; small 
or trifling ornaments. Maunder, 

TRIN’KLE (tring'kl, 82), v. n. To tamper ; to treat 
secretly or in an underhand manner, [r.] 

Many discontented persons in England were suspected to 
ha\ e trinkled, at least, with Holland about ranging seditions 
and perhaps insurrections m England. Temple* 

TRI-NOC'TIAL, a. {L. trmoctialis \ tres, three, 
and nox, hoctis, a night.] Comprising three 
nights ; for the space of three nights. Scott. 
TRI-NO'DAL, a. (Bot) Having three nodes or 
points on the stem from which leaves arise. Ash, 
TRI-NO 'MI- A L, n. [L. tres, three, and nomen, a 
name.] (Algebra.) S. .1 consisting of 

three parts or terms n. )••',(': •' .j— each other 
by the sign plus or the sign minus. Kutton, 

TRI-NO'MI-AL, a. Having three terms. 

TRi'6 [tri'o, P. E. K. Sm, Wb . ; tre'5, Ja.L n . ; 
pi. trT'o§. [Sp. <S» Fr., from L. tres, three J 

1. Thiee united ; as, “ A trio of persons.” 

2. (J/?«s.) A composition for three voices or 

for three instruments. Moore, 

TRI-OB'p-L.^R, } j-Qj., Tpicoj3o?.6s, a piece of 
TRI-6 b' 0-LA-RY> ^ three oboli; three, and 
dJoAos, ’an dhole ; L. triobolus, a piece of three 
oboli.] Of the value of three oboli : — of little 
or no value ; vile ; worthless. Howell, 

TRI'PC-TIlB, n. The aspect of two 

planets distant three eighths of a circle, or 135 
degrees, from each other. Wright, 

TRI-6c-TQ-HE'DRAL, a. (Crystallography.) 
Noting crystals whose surface exhibits three 
ranges of faces, placed one above the other, 
each range containing eight faces. Cleaveland, 
TRI-(E 'CIA (trl-e'sligi), 71. (Bot.) The third order 
of the Li’nnoean class Polygainia. Gray, 

TRl-CE'CIOUS (trt-g'shys, 66), a. [Gr. three, 
and oIkos, a house.] (Bot.) Noting plants which 
have three sorts of flowers on the same or on 
different individuals, some of them having sta- 
mens, some pistils, and others both stamens 
and pistils. Gray, 

TRFQ-L£Tj n, A stanza of eight lines, in which 
the* first line is thrice repeated. P. Carey, 1651. 
TRI-d'ME§, n, pi, [L,, originally ploughing 
oxen^ (Astron.) Tne assemblage of seven 
stars forming the constellation of Ursa Major, 
or Charles’s Wain. Kutton. 

TRl'pR, n. (Law.) One of the persons appointed 
to try whether a person challenged to the favor 
is or is not qualified to serve on a jury. BurriU* 

TRI P, V. n. [Dut. irippelen ; Ger. trippeln ; Dan. 
t)*ippe ; Sw. trippa^ 

L To run or step lightly or nimbly ; to take 
short, quick, light steps ; to hop, skip, dance. 

horse anon gan for to trip and dance. Chaiuter, 

Cotne. and trip it. os you go. 

On tiie ligh^ if^tastlc toe, MiUon, 

She bounded by, and tripped so light. 

They had not time to take a steady sight. Dryden, 

2. To take a short voyage or journey. Johnson, 

3. To strike the foot against something in 
walking or running, so as to make a false step ; 
to lose footing ; to stumble. 

4. To fail; to err ; to be deficient. 

Dubias is such a scrupulous good man — ^ 

Yes, you may catch him tripping if you can. Covjper, 

YixgU . . . pretends sometimes to trip, Drydetu 

TRtP, V. a. H, TRIPPED ; pp, tripping, tripped 
or TRIPT.] 

1. To supplant ; to throw or cast down by 
striking the feet of a person from the ground 
by a sudden motion ; — often followed by up. 

There was never man tripped himself mote hsndsomely 
to take a fall. J%P* Gardner 

2. To strike from under the body; — with up, 

I impt up thy heels and beat thee. Shdk* 

3. To catch ; to detect ; to apprehend, [r.] 

These women 

Can trip me, it I err. Shah 
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To trip an anchor^ (J^aut.) to loosen an anchor from 
the bottom by its cable or buoy -rope. Mar. Diet. 

THiP, n. 1. A stroke or catch, by which the 
wrestler supplants his antagonist. 

It was a noble time when trips and Cornish hugs could 
make a man immortal. Addison, 

2. A stumble by striking the foot against 

something ; a false step. Johnson. 

3. A failure ; — particularly a slight mistake. 

Each seeming tnp and each digressive start. Harts. 

4. A short voyage or journey ; an excursion; 
a ramble ; a jaunt. “ A trip to London.” Pope. 

1 passed the isthmus twice, and was twenty-three days in 
the last tnp 1 made over it. Jjampter. 

5. t ^ troop ; a host, ** "WTien he [King Philip] 
and all his trip for nought fled.” i2. Bnme. 

6. {Naut.) A single board in plying to wind- 

<^ard. Mar. Diet. 

7. A flock ; a large number. [Scotland.] 

Then came a trip of mice out of thexr nest. Henri/sone. 

8. A small flock of sheep ; a herd. [Loc.] Map. 

Syn. — See Excursion. 

TRI'PART-^ID, a. 1. (Hei'.) Parted in three pieces, 
as ordinaries, charges, or the field. Ogilvie. 

2. {Bot ) Divided into three segments which 
extend nearly to the base of the part to which 
they belong. Ltndley. 

TRI-PAR'Tf-BLB, a. {Bot.) Separable into three 
parts or pieces. Go'ay. 

TRI-PAR'TIENT (-slient), a. Noting a number 
which exactly divides another into three parts. 

TRiP'AR-TfTE, a. [L. tripaHitus\ treSy three, 
and parthy a pM’-t : Fr. tripartite.l 

1. {Bot.) I) v.ci' d in: 0 three lobes f\ /\ 
segments extending nearly to the base \\ I //| 
of the parts to which they belo^. 1 U j j 

2. Consisting of three parts or re- \\j I// 

lating to three parties. “ A tripartite \M Uj 
treaty,” E. Everett. 

TRtP'AR-TITE-LY, ad. In a tripartite manner ; 
by a ‘division into three parts. Hill. 

TrIP-AR-TI"TIQN (-tlsh^vn), n. [L. tripartitio.l 

1. *A division into three parts. ^ Ash. 

2. {AHth.) A division by 3 ; the taking of the 
third part of any number or (quantity. Hutton. 

TRf-PAS'<3HAL, a. [L. tres and paecha, the Pass- 
over.] Including three Passovers. Carpenter. 

TRIpb, n. [It. trippa ; Sp. iHpa ; Fr. tripe.} ■ 

1. The intestines, — commonly the large 

stomach of a ruminating animal prepared and 
dressed for food, STiak. 

2. The human belly. [Ludicrous.] Johnson. 

TRIp' 5-DAL [trip'^-dal, W. P. Ja. K. Sm.; trl- 
ps'd^l, S. f7,], a. [L. tripedalis ; treSy three, and 
pesy pedisy a foot.] Having three feet, Johnson. 

TRlP'^iL, n. (Min.) Tripoli. Phillips. 

TRIPE'-MAn, n. One who sells tripe. Smart. I 

TRi-PfiN'NATE, a. (Bot.) Tripinnate. Clarke. 

TRI-PEN'NA-TJ-PART-JgD, a. (Bot.) Noting tri- 
parted leaves having triparted loljes, and the 
subdivisions of the lobes trilobed. Lindley, 

TRf-PEN'NA-Tl-SfiCT-eD, a. (Bot.) Noting tri- 
sected leaves having trisected lobes, and these 
lobes themselves trisected. Lindley. 

TRI-PER^SO-NAL, a. [L. treSy three, and perso^ 
na, a person.] Consisting of three persons. 
“ One tripersonal Godhead.” Milton. 

TRI-PER'SON-AIj-IsT, n, A believer in triper- 
sonality ; * a trinitarian . Clissold. 

TRf-PfiR-SQN-AL'T'TY, n. (Theol.) A union of 
three persons in the Godhead. Milton. 

TRIP'^R-Y, n, A shop or place where tripe is 
kept or sold. Clarke. 

TRIPE'— STONE, n. (Min.) A variety of anhy- 
drite or anhydrous sulphate of lime, composed 
of contorted plates. Dana, 

TRf-PfiT'A*L(5iD, a. [Gr. rpets, three, vtraXovy a 
leaf, and elSosy form.] (Bot.) Appearing as if 
furnished with three petals. Loudon. 

TRI-PfiT'A-LOtrS, a. [Gr. Tpft?, three, and 
Xovy a leaf.] Having three petals. Johnson. 

TRIp'— hAm-MJPR, n. A large hammer moved by 
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machinery, used in forges for beating iron; 
a tilt-hammer. Ency. 

TRI'PHANE, n. (Min.) Spodumene. Dana. 

TRiPH'THONG (trlp'thong) [trip'tliJSng, 5?. TV. P. 

J. F Ja. Sm. It . ; trtf tliSng, if.], n. [Gr. rpfts, 
three, and cpdoyyijy the voice ; Fr. tnphthongue.} 
A coalition of three vowels in one syllable or 
sound ; a trigraph ; as, eauy eye. Johnson. 

t< Two aspirations m succession, says Mr. EI- 
phins on, seem disagieeable to an English ear, and 
therefore one of them is generally sunk. Thus diph- 
thong and triphthong are pronounced dipttiuvg and 
tripthong. P is lost, as well as A, in t ;/..*» ' ' or u . .iii.l 
therefore it is no wonder we hear tli • li 

in ophthalmy and ophthalmic, which is tJie pronuncia- 
uoii I have adopted, as agreeable to analogy. Nay, 
such an aversion do we seem to have to a succession 
of aspirates, that the h is sunk in isthmus , Esther, and 
Demosthenes, because the s, which is akin to the 
aspiration, immediately piecedes. Mr. Sheridan pro- 
nounces the drst syllable of ophthalmic like off, but the 
first of diphthong and triphthong like dip and tnp. Mr. 
Scott, W- Johnston, and Mr. Perry pronounce diph- 
thong and triphthong in the same manner as Mr. 
Sheridan. Dr. Kenrick gives no pronunciation to 
diphthong, but makes the h silent in triphthong ; while 
Bdiclay pronounces the h in ojjhthalmic, but makes it 
either way m diphthong and silent in triphthong. It 
may be remarked, that Dr. Jones, who wiote a spell- 
ing dictionaiy in Clucen Anne’s time, makes the h in 
those two words silent.” Walker. 

TRIPH-TH6n'GAL (tiip-tli3ng'gsil), a. Relating to, 
or consisting of, a triphthong. Grant. 

TRlPH'Y-LiNB, n. [Gr. rpcis, three, and a 
union* of individuals, — in allusion to its con- 
taining three phosphates.] (Miti.) A sub-resin- 
ous, greenish-gray, or bluish mineral, occurring 
in crystals, commonly massive, and consisting 
essentially of phosphoric acid, protoxide of iron, 
manganese, and lithia. Dana. 

TRI-PHf'L'LOUS, or TRIPH'YL-LOtJS (131), a. 
^r. Tpels, three, and ^iiXXov, a leaf.] (Bot.) 
Three-leaved ; composed of three pieces. Gray. 

TRI-PIn'NATE, a. [L. ires and pinna, a feather.] 
(Bot.) Noting bipinnate leaves, of which the 
leaflets themselves are pinnate. Lindley. 

TRi-PIN'NA-Tl-PiD, or TRI-PIN-nAT'^-FId, a. 
[L, tres, ‘three, pinna, a plume, and findo, to 
divide.] (Bot.) Thrice pinnately cleft. Gray. 

f TRI-PLA'§IAN (trl-pla'zhfui), a. [Gr. rpfnX.daios,'] 
Threefold. * Cudworth. 

TRIp'LE (trip'pl), a. [L. trwlex, triplus \ tres, 
three, and pheo, to fold ; It. tnplo ; Sp. ^ Fr. 
triple.} 

1. Consisting of three united; threefold. 

May none tliia tnpls knot iindo. Waller. 

2. Three times repeated ; treble. Burnet. 

3. t One of three ; a third, 

lie made me store np, as a triple eye, 

Safer than mine own two. Shak. 

4. Wearing a tiara, or threefold crown, [a.] 

O’?” ft". where still doth sway 

Till* r .. HiUon. 

Triple alliance y a compact or treaty between three 
dffibrent parties or powers. — Triple salt, (Chem.) See 
Salt. — TYiple time, (Mtis.) that m which each meas- 
ures is divided into three beats or equal portions, as 
three fourths or crotchets, three eights or quavers, a 
secondary accent falling on the third beat. Dwight. 
— Triple ratio, (Maih.) a ratio which is equal to 3. 
Button. 

TRIpLE (trip'pl), V. n. To increase or multiply 
threefold. “ Tripled prayers.” Hooper. 

TRIp'LE (trip'pl), V. a. [*. TRIPLED ; pp. trip- 
ling, TRIPLED.] To treble ; to make thrice as 
much or as many ; to make threefold. Sxmft. 

TRIp'LE-CR(3Wn, n. The tiara, or crown of the 
pope, so called because it is a high cap of silk 
environed by three crowns of gold, one above 
another; the papal crown. Davis. 

TRIp'LE— CROWned, a. Wearing the triple 
crown. Clarke. 

TRIp'LE— H^AD'^ID, a. Having three heads. 
“The triple-headed hound.'* Drayton. 

TRiP'LE-RiBBED f-rlbd), a. (Bot.) Noting leaves 
with three ribs, the two lateral ones of which 
emerge from the middle one a little above its 
base, Lindley. 

TRIp'L^T, n. 1, Three of a kind or together. Swift. 


2. (Poetry.) Three verses rhyming together, 
as in the following example : — 

v-i- hnt n-vioT t*” 'ofn 

''J !.■ \.' ii v.'",. l>> 'uiin. >1 .1. 

..'M . I'C Pope. 

3. (Mm.) Three notes sung or played in the 

time of two. Moore. 

TRIP'LJ-CATE, a. [L. triplico, triplicatus, to 
multiply * by three.] Made thrice as much ; 
threeiold. Johnson. 

Triplicate ratio, (Math.) See RATIO. Dames. 

TRIP'LI-C ATE, n. A third thing corresponding to 
two others of the same kind. Clarke. 

TRiP-LI-CA'TIQN, n. [L. triplicatio:} 

1, The act of trebling or making threefold. 

2. (Law.) Formerly, same as rebutter. Bouvier. 

TRi-PLlc'I-TY, n. [It. triplicith\ Sp. triplid- 
dad ; Fr. tnpUciU.} The state of being three- 
fold ; treblencss. Bacon. 

TRIp'LING, n. The act of making threefold. 

TRIP'lITE, n. (Min.) A brown or blackish- 
brown imperfectly crystalline mineral, of a resi- 
nous lustre, consisting essentially of phosphoric 
acid, protoxide of iron, and protoxide of man- 
ganese. Dana. 

TRXP'mAd-AM, n. A kind of herb. Mortimer. 

TRI'POD [tii'pSd, S. J. E. F. Ja. K. Sm. R. TVb . ; 
trs'pSd or trip'od, W. P.}, n. [Gr. rpinovs ; rpets, 
three, and nobs, noSds, a foot ; L. tr/pzes, tripodis. 
It. tripode ; Sp. tripoda ; Fr. tripode.} A seat, 
vessel, table, or instrument, having three feet, 
nr % > ’ i-' ‘‘ : 0 7 

U . . ' ..It Eili i.io I. I i‘,.. I'l "I 'l. Dryden. 

4^ It was from a irtpod, oi tuple-footed seat, that 
the puestess of Apollo delivered oracular answers at 
Delphi. Brande. 

jgggf “ The first modo [trI'pSd] of pronouncing this 
word is that which is adopted by Mr. Sheridan, Dr. 
Kennck, Bailey, Buchanan, and Perry j and the sec- 
ond, by Dr. Ash, Mi. Nares, Mr. Scoft, Entick, and 
Fry. I do not hesitate to pronounce the former most 
agreeable to English analogy.” Walker. 

TR1-P0'D1-AN, n. (Mus.) An ancient stringed 
instrument (said to have been invented by Py- 
thagoras, the Lacynthian), resembling in form 
the Delphic tripod, whence its name. Moore, 

TRIp'O-DY, n. [Gr. rptls, three, and nobs, noSos, a 
foot.^ (Pros.) A series of three feet. Beck. 

TRIp'O-LJ, n. (hfin.) A name given to a powder 
with’ a fine, hard grit, used for polishing metals 
and stones, and also to a silicious stone, both 
of which are composed of the flinty cases of in- 
fusoria. Lyell. 

TrIp'O-LINE, 05. Pertaining to tripoli. Clarke, 

TRIP'Q-LINE, } (Geog^ Relating to Trip- 

TRJ-POL'I-tAn, ) oli. . P. Cyc. 

TRJ-POL'j-tAn, n. (Geog.) A native of Tripoli. 

TRI'POs, n, A tripod. — See Tripod. B. Jonson. 

TEi'P5s, n. ; pi. TRIPOSES. A writer of the Latin 
verses on the back of the slips of paper contain- 
ing the names of the Bachelors who were highest 
in the list, Wranglers, Senior Optimi^s, Junior 
Optim^s : — any university examination for 
honors of questionists or men who have just 
taken their B. A.: — a tripos paper. [Cam- 
bridge University, Eng.] Whewell. Bristed. 

The University Scholarship Examinations are 
not called Triposes. Bristed. 

Tr^os paper, a printed list of the successful candi . 
dates for mathcTpatirnl honors, pccompanird by Latin 
verses; — al'O cA'ci.rlul m i i* n'.r of < la-sical hon- 
ors, though unaccompanied by its classical verses. 

Whewell. 

TRIp'PANT, a. [Fr.] (Her.) Tripping. Ogilvie. 

TRlP'PipR, n. 1. One who trips or supplants, 

2. One who walks with short, light steps. 

Begone, ye sylvan inppers of the green. Dryden. 

TRlP'PfNG, a. 1. Quick.; nimble. Milton. 

2. (Her.) Noting a buck, hart, hind, &c., 
when represented with the right fore-foot lifted 
and the other feet on the ground. Ogilvie. 

TRiP'PiNG, n. 1. A stumbling. Holland. 

2. The act of walking lightly or nimbly. 

3. A light kind of dance. MiUory 

TRlP'PlNG—LiNE, n. (Naut.) A small rope serv- 
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TRIUMPHEE 


mg to unring the lower top-gallant-yard arm 
when in the act of striking or lowering it down 
upon deck. Mar. Diet. 

TRIP'PING-LYj ad. With agility ; ^^ith swift mo- 
tion ; with a light, quick step j nimbly. Skak. 

TRIP' SIS j n. [Gr. Tpttpcg ; rpc^io, to rub.] 

1. (Med.) The act of reducing a substance to 

powder. Dimglison. 

2. The process of rubhing and percussing the 
whole surface of the body, and, at the same time, 
flexing and extending the limbs, and racking the 
joints, in connection with the use of the hot 
bath ; — commonly called shampooing. Wright. 

TRIP'TOTE, n. [Gr. rpfTf, thiee, and irrSo-if, a 
case ; L. triptota^ triptotes ; Fr. triptoteJ] A 
noun used only in three cases, W. Smith. 

TRIp'T^jCII, n. [Gr. rpfFj, three, and 7rrB|, a fold.] 
A picture, generally on a panel, with two hang- 
ing doors or leaves. FairkdU. 

Pictures in the form of triptychs al>ound in the 
works of the early Italian, German, and Flemish 
masters. They sometimes comprehend five paintings 
— 1. The centre piece ; 2. The inner sides of the two 
doors ; 3. The outer sides of the doors. Fairholt. 

t TRi-PU'DJ-A-RY, a. [L. tripudiu7n.'\ Relating 
to, or performed by, dancing. Browne. 

t TRl-PU^DI-ATE, V, ?i. [L. tripudio^ tripudia-- 

turn.) To dance. . Cockeram. 

t TRT-PU-BJ-A'TION, n. Act of dancing. Bailey. 

TRl-Q,XJE'TROUS, a. [L. triquet'i'vs, triangular.] 

1. Triangular, Hilt 

2. (Bot^j Having three acute angles with 
concave faces, as the stems of many plants ; 
three-edged : — three-cornered ; trigonous. 

Gray. Lindley. 

TRI-RA'DI-^TE, ) three, and radi- 

TRI-RA'DI-AT-5D, ) a ray.] Having three 
rays. Smart. 

TRl-RlglG-TAN'Gy-LAR, a, (Geom.) Having three 
right angles, as* certain spherical triangles. 

Davies ^ Peck. 

TRpREME, n, [L. triremns ; trest three, and 7'e- 
mus, an oar; Fr. trireme.} (Grecia7v Ant.) A 
galley or vessel with three ra^s of oars on a 
side. Wm. Smith. 

TRI-RHOM-BSId'AL, a. [Gr. rpftj, three, 
a rhombus, and form.] (Crystallography.) 
Noting crystals whose surface is composed of j 
eighteen rhombic faces, which, being taken six i 
and six, and prolonged in idea till they inter- 
cept each other, would form three different 
rhombs. Cleaveland. j 

TBi-SAO-R-V-.MCX-TA'RI-AN, n. (Eccl.) One of 
a sect who admit of three sacraments. Clarice, 

TRI-sA'OT-6Jsr, », [.Gr. rpfTy, three, and aytog, 
h'oly.l The threefold invocation of the Deity, 
as “ Holy,^* in the Greek Church. Bp. Bull. 

4 ®- The ordinary form is that in Isaiah : “ Holy, 
holy, holy Lord God of hosts, all the earth is full of 
thy glory.” Brands. . 

TRf-SfeCT', V. a. [L.fres, three, and seco^ to cut.] 
JY, trisected; pp. trisecting, trisected.] 
To divide into three equal parts. P. Cyc. 

TRI-SfiOT'jgD, a. {Bot.) Noting leaves divided 
into three segments by incisions extending to 
the midrib or the base, Lindley. 

TRI-SfiO'TION, ». [L. ires and sectio.) The di- 
vision of any thing, as an angle, into three equal 
parts, 

TRI-SEP'A-LOtJs, a. (Bot.) Noting calyxes which 
consist of three sepa'is. Bindley. 

TRI-SE'RJ-^L, ^ [J,, three, and serieSf 

TRI-SE'Rl-ATE, > a row, a series.] (Bot.) In 
three rows, one below another, Cfray. 

TRlS^Mys, n. [Gr. rpiffydst the making of a shrill 
noise ; to twitter or chirp, to gnash the 

teeth.] (Med.) Spastic closure of the under 
jaw ; locked-jaw ; — a partial tetanus. DungUson. 

TRtS-5C-TA-HE'DRQN, w. [Gr. rp£tff, three, 3«r<5, 
eight, ani llpa^ a base.] A solid hounded by 
twenty-four equal faces. Shepard. 

TRI'SP AsT, ) TptTg, three, and ewaoi, 

TRX-SPAS'T9N, ) to draw.] (Mech.) A machine 


with three pulleys acting in connection with 
each other, for raising heavy weights. Hutton. 

TRi-SPER'AIOys, a.‘. [Gr.rp«s, three, and ffir^ojua, 
a seed.] Producing or having three seeds. ' 

t TRIST, a. [L. fm^is.] Sad ; sorrowful. Fairfax, 

TRIST, 71. 1. A fair for the sale of cattle, horses, 

&c. ; — written also [Local, Eng.] Wright. 

2. t A post or station in hunting. Chaucer. 

t TRiST'FlJL, a. [L. Sad; melancholy ; 

gloomy ; sorrowful ; trist. Shak. 

tTRiST'PllrL-LY, Sorrowfully; sadly. Clarke. 

TRIS^-TWH 'I-tiSi n. (Pal.) A genus of fossil 
fishes known only by their spines. Agassiz. 

TRlS'TJ^JH-OtJs, a. [Gr. rpftj, three, and crix^s, 
a row.] (Bot.) In three longitudinal or perpen- 
dicular ranks. Gray. 

TRI-STiG-MAT'lC, ? pL. fy-eSf three, and 

TRI-STIG'MA-TOSE, ) Eng. stigmatio or stig 7 na~ 
t06e.) (Bot.) Having thiee stigmas. G 7 'ag, 

f TR|S-T1"T{-ATE (tns-tisli'e-at), v. a, [L. tris- 
titia, sadness.] To make sad. Feltham. 

t TRIS'TY, a. [L. i7'istis.'] Sad. Poem, 1652. 

tTRi'SCLC, w. [L. three-pointed.] A 

thing having three points. Brow7ie, 

TRI-SCl'CATE, a. Having three points. Todd. 

TRIS-YL-LAB |C, ) [Gr. rptaOP.Za^og ; rpsTg. 

TRIS-YL-LAB'I-OAL, > three, and a syl- 

lable ; L. tt isylldbus.'] Pertaining to, or ct “'.iV*- 
ing of, three syllables. Phillips. 

TRlS'ifL-LA-BLE [tris'sil-l 9 bl, S. W. J. F. Ja. 
Wb.; tris-sil'Ifi-bl, P, K. Sfn. C.'U n. [Gr. rp^r?, 
three, and avXinjSfj, a syllable ; Fr. tnssgllabe.] 
A word consisting of tliree syllables. Phillips. 

TRITE, a. [L. tritus ; tero^ tritus^ to rub, to wear.] 
Worn out by use ; stale; common ; threadbare. 

That old, trvte^ common argument. South. 

TRITE'LY, ad. In a trite or common way. Todd. 

TRiTE'NySS, n. The quality or the state of being 
trite ; staleness ; commonness. Wf'angham. 

TRf-TfiR'NATE, a. (Bot.) Noting 
compound* leaves whose common 
petiole divides into three second- 
ary petioles, which are each sub- 
divided into three tertiary peti- 
oles, each of which bears three 
leaflets. Lhidley. 

TRPTHy-l^M [trX'the-Tzm, K. Sm. Wb. Ash, 
Todd, Bra 7 iae\ tri-tlie'lzm, P, Fe 7 i 7 ii 7 ig'\, n, 
[Gr. rpf?y, three, and God ; Fr. trithhsme.) 
The doctrine of a sect in the sixth century, and 
which taught that the Father, Son, and Spirit 
were three coequal, distinct Beings united by 
one common will and purpose. Bp. BuM. 

TRl'TH^-IST, n. One who maintains tritheism. 
“ Sahellians and TritheistsP Nelso 7 i. 

TRi-THy-IS'TlC, ) a. Relating to tritheism. 

TRi-THE-IS'TJ-OAL, J Soidh. 

TRX'TH^I-iTE, n. A tritheist. PhiUlps. 

TRI'THING, n. (Sax. &. Old Eng. Law.) The 
third part of a county, or three or four hundreds ; 
a riding, as in Yorkshire. Blackstone. 

f TRfT'J-OALj a, [L. tritus ; tero, tritus, to wear 
away.] Trite ; common ; worn out. Warton. 

t TRIT'J-CAL-N£SS, n. Triteness. Arbuthnot. 

TRIT'pcdM, n. rii.] (Bot.) A genus of gra- 
mineous plants, whicn produce the various kinds 
of wheat. Baird. 

TRi' rOJV, n. [Gr. TptVwi/.] 

1. (Myth.) A sea divinity having the human 

figure in the upper part of the body, and, in the | 
lower part, that of a fish. W. Smith. 

2. (Zool.) A genus of batrachian reptiles or 

salamanders : — also a genus of gasteropodous 
moHusks the shells of vmich are furnished with 
a series of disconnected varices running up the 
spire at irregular distances. Baird. 

TEI'TONB, n. [Gr. rpirovog, three tones; rpets, 
three, and rdvog, a tone.] (Mus.) A dissonant 
interval, otherwise called a superfluous fourth ; 
a kind of redundant fourth, consisting of two 
tones and two semitones, one greater and one 
less, as from C to F sharp. Moore. 



TRJ-Td'RI~i)^M, n. [L. tero, t7ifus, to rub, to 
wear away.] A vessel for separating two fluids 
of different densities. Pa7'kes, 


TRI-TdX'JDE, n. (Chem.) A metallic oxide con- 
taining three equivalents of oxygen, Hen7'y, 

TRlT'y-RA-BLE, a. [Fr. triturable.) That may 
be tiiturated. Broime. 


TRIT'U-eATE [trit'u-rat, P. Ja. K. Wb. ; trl'tii- 
rat, jSw.], t\ a. [L. trituro, trituratus, to thra&li ; 
tei o, tritus, to wear away.] [^. triturated ; pp. 

TRITURATING, TRITUR-ATED .] 

1. t To thrash ; to pound. Cockeram. 

2. To reduce to powder or to dust, as any 

friable substance, by subjecting it to pressure 
and friction, as in a mortar by means of a pes- 
tle. Cook. 


TRIT-U-RA'TION, n. [L. tritu7'atio, a thrashing ; 
Fr. trituratio7i.'\ 

1. The act of triturating ; act of reducing a 

substance to a fine powder. Bi'Otcne, 

2. (Chem.) An operation whereby substances 

are made to unite by friction. Pai'kes. 

TRI-TU'Rl-IJM, n. A tritorium. Clarke. 


TRLu^MPH (til'umf), 71. [Gr. Bpiap^og, a proces- 
sion in honor of Bacchus, a triumph ; L. tri- 
umphus, a tiiumph; It. trionfo; Sp. trhmfoi 
Fr. tno77iphe.'\ 

1- (Roman Ant.) A solemn and magnificent 
entrance of a general into Rome after having 
obtained an important victory ; a triumphal pro- 
cession. Ji Smith. 

2. t A pomp or show in imitation of a tri- 
umph ; an exhibition, as of masks ; a show. 

The tri7imph consi$ted of fifteen lovers. B, Jonson. 

Yon cannot have a perfect palace except you have two 
several siues, one for leasts and tnwnphs, tlie other for 
dwelling. Bacon. 

3. The state of being victorious ; victory. 

V If.. in» . (it .VO-. , JDryden. 

4. A victory ; a conquest. 

The vain coquettes the trifling trxumpJis boast. Xogte. 


5. Exultation or joy for success. 

Great trmmph and rejoicing was in heaven. JUitton, 

6. *t* A trump at cards. B. Jonson. 

TRI'tJMPH (trl''timO» t’- [I». triumpho ; It. tri^ 

onfare ; Sp. tmuiifar ; Fr. tinompher^ [^, tri- 
umphed; pp. TRIUMriTING, TRll .MIUELI).] 

1. To celebrate a tlctoiy with pomp or lejoic- 

mg ; to hold a triumph. ’ Dryde7X. 

2. To obtain victory ; to prevail ; — with over. 

Trrumphrng over death and chance. JUSlton. 

To forbear to use his forces any tarther arainst the Chiia- 
fiaus, overvi iiuin he had suflioiciitl^ O iiinijmed. Knolles. 

3. To exult or rejoice exceedingly for a vic- 
tory gained, or as for a victory gained. Spenser. 

4. To insult a person upon an advantage 
gained ; to exult or boast insolently. 


How ill heseetning is it in thy sex 
To triumph like an Amazonian trull I Shatk. 

j8®*“Tiiis verb, says Mr. Nares, was, even till 
Dryden’s time, pronounced with the accent either on 
the first or last syllable. . . . But it is now, as Mr. 
Nares observes, invariably accented on tlie first, not- 
withstanding The general propensity to give a dissyl- 
lable noun and verb a different accentuation.” JfPalkw. 


t TRr’&MPH, V. a. To triumph over ; to conquer. 

Lords of the tiriumphed world.” B. Jonson. 

TRf-t7M"PHAL, a. [L. triumphalis ; It. irtotifale; 
Sp. triunfal\ Fr. tnomphall) Relating to a 
triumph ; commemorating, or used in celebrat- 
ing, a triumph or victory. ** A proud iriumphoX 
car.” Swift. “ Triumphal arches.” Pope. 

t TRl-tJM''PHAL, n. A token of victory. MiUon. 

TRI-tJM'PHANT, a. \h. triumpho, tTiu7nphans, 
to triumph ; Fr. triomp^nt.) 

1. Pertaining to a triumph ; celebrating vic- 
tory ; triumphal. ** A triumpha^it car.” Shah. 

2. Rejoicing for victory, or as for victory. 

Think you, but that I know our state secure, 

X would be so triumphemt as 1 am i Sheik. 

3. Victorious; graced writh conquest- Pope. 

Athena, War’s tritmyphant maid. Bops. 

TRI-t5'M'PHANT-LY, ad. In a triumphant man- 
ner ; exultmgly or joyfully, as for victoy : — vic- 
toriously ; — with insolent exultation. Gram'tfle. 

TRPtJMPH-^R, n. One who triumphs or re- 
joices for a victory; a conqueror. Shak. 
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THI^tJMPH-JNG, n. Exultation for victory or 
success. Jod xxi. 5. 

TRi'tJMPH-ING-LY, ad. Triumphantly, [r.] 

TrmmpJungly say, O Death, where is thy sting ? Bp. Hall, 
TRf-UM'VIR, ft.; pi. L. TRi Hm’ ri-Rf Eng. 
trI-Dm'vjrs. [L. tHzitniir; tres^ three, and rtr, 
a rnan.][ One of a triumvirate ; one of three 
men united in office. 

j8®=*The tniLvivirij in ancient Rome, were either 
ordinary magistrates or officers, or else extraordinary 
commissioners appointed to execute any public office. 
W. Smith, 

TRI-tTM'VI-RATE, ft. [L. triiimviratus ; Fr. fru 
umvirat.'] The office of the triumviri ; the asso- 
ciation of three men in government or author- 
ity, or government by three men. 

The coaU*'*" J i’‘i « P-r'pr”'®, rnd Cras- 

8U8, in B. C. • , ■ .. I V I . L ■‘‘f. w. >• (. at . SmUh. 

pr-jim ...j, crrd-s 

V ' I . . ' ' • 1. 1 -I I .. Sioift. 

fTRI-tJM'VI-RY, ft. Triumvirate, Shak, 

TRI'UNE [til'un, S, P, J, E. Ja, K. Sm. C , ; tri- 
an', IF, >\], a, [|L. t7es, three, and umtSy one.] 
At once three and one ; — applied to the Deity 
to express the unity of the Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit. “ A tt'iuiie Deity.” Burnet, 

TRi-fJ'NI-TY, 71. The state of being triune ; trin- 
ity. “ The triwiity of the Godhead.” More, 

TRI' VALVE, ft. [L. tres, three, and valvce, the 
leaves of a dooi ; Fr. trivalvey trivalvular.] A 
shell with three valves. Mmdes da Co&ta, 

TRI-VAL'VU-LAR, a, Three-valved. Clarke, 

fTRlV'ANT, ft. A truant. Burton, 

TRI-VER'Bl-AL, a, [L. tres^ three, and 
a word.] (Civil Law.) Noting days which were 
juridical, or days allowed to the praetor for de- 
ciding causes ; — so named from the three char- 
acteristic words of his office, do^ dicoj addicc ; 
— called also dies fasti. Bur rill, 

TRlV'JglT, ft. Any thing supported by three feet, 
as a stool ; trevet. — See Trevet. Chapman, 


as a stool ; trevet. — See Trevet. Chapman, 

TRiV'IlT— TA^BLE, ft. A table supported by three 
legs or feet. Dryden, 

l|TRlV'l-AL, or TRIv'IAL [trtv'ysil, S. W, J, E. 
F. Ja.E:,; triv'e-sil, P.'Sm. R. C, Wh.'l, a. [L. 
trmialis\ triviumt a place where three roads 
meet, a public square ; ires, three, and viUj a 
w^; It. tridafe; Sp. S; Fr. trivial,'] 

1. Such as may be found every where ; com- 
mon-place; common; vulgar. Roscommon, 

2. Of little price, value, or estimation ; unim- 
portant; light; slight; small; trifling. 

So yon mad fools, who for some trivial light, 

For love, or for mistaken, honor, fight. Dryden. 

And if the means be just, the conduct true, 

Applause, in spite oftrivuil faults, is due. Pope. 

THvitd is a word borrowed from the life. Mark 
three or four persons standing idly at the point where 
one street bisects at right angles another, and discuss- 
ing there the worthless gossip, the idle nothings, of 
the day ; there you have the living explanation of the 
words trivial, trivialities, such as no explanation 
which did not thus root itself in the etymology would 
ever give you, or enable you to give, to others. For 
there you have the tres [three], the vub [ways], the 
trivium . ; and trivialities properly mean such talk as 
is holden by those idle loiterers that gather at these 
meetings of three roads. Trench, 

Syn, — See Tbifliitg. 

f TRIV'l-AL, ft. One of the three liberal arts 
which constituted the trivium. Wood, 

|] TR1v-i-Al' 1-TY, ft. 1. Trivialness. Qu, Rev, 
2. Something of no value ; a trifle. Trench. 

II TRlV'l-AL-LY, ad. 1. In a trivial manner; 
commonly; ordinarily; vulgarly. Bacon, 

2. Lightly ; triflingly ; inconsiderably- Tatler, 

j TRlV'l-AL-NiSss, ft. X. The quality or the state 
of being trivial; commonness ; triviality. Bailey, 
2. Lightness ; unimportance. More. 

ft. [X. tres, three, and unus, one.] 
A term applied, in the middle ages, to the three 
first liberal arts, dammar, rhetoric, and logic, 
which were studied together. Brande. 

TRI'— WEEK-LY, a. Occurring, performed, or 
published, three times in a week j as, “ A ^7'^- 
weeMy newspaper.” Ritchie. 

J8i®»-This word is often thus used in the United 
States, though it is of questionable propriety. From 
its formation, it properly signifies “ occurring once in 


three weeks,** as triennial means occurring once in 
three years.’* 

t TROAD, or TRODE, ft. Away; a path. Spenser. 

TROAT (tr6t), V, a. [From the sound.] To cry, 
as a buck m rutting time. Scott, 

TROAT, ft. Cry of a buck in rutting time. Clarke, 

TRO'CAR, ft. [Fr. troeart, OT tt^oisguai’ts ; trois, 
threej z.n.d. quart, a fourth, — so called from its 
triangular point.] {Surg.) An instrument for 
evacuating fluids from cavities, particularly in 
dropsy of the belly, hydrocele, &c. Dunghson, 

TRQ-j0HA'IO (tro-ka'ik), ft. A trochaical verse ; 
a verse consisting of trochees. Warton, 

TRO-£JHA’JO (tro-ka^}k), } [Gr. r^oyol- 

TRQ-jCHA'I-CAL (tro-ka'§-k^l), > /edy ; L. troohai- 
ms ; It. Sp. trocaico ; Fr. t 7 *ocaiqm^ Kelat- 
ing to, or consisting of, trochees. | 

TRO-CHAN'T^R (tro-kdn'ter), ft. [Gr. rpo;^avr/}p, 
tlie ball on which* the thigh-bone turns in its 
socket ; rpo^d^co, rpt^ia, to run, to run quickly.] 
(Anat.) One of the two processes at the upper 
extremity of the thigh-bone. Dungliso^i, 

j0®*The greater trochanter is the process on the 
outside ; the less or little trochanter is situated lower 
down and more interndlly. Dunglison, 

TRO-jGHAN-TE'Rl-AN, a. {A^iat.) Pertaining to 
the great trochanter. Dunglisoti. 

TRO-jGHAN-TIN'I-AN, a. (Anat.) Pertaining to 
the lesser trochanter. Dutiglisoti, 

TRO'CHAR, ft. See Trocab. Dunghson. 

TRO'jCH^;, ft. [Gr. rpoxfs, a round ball or cakc.l 
A small lozenge or cake composed of sugar and 
mucilage, -with some more active medicine, and 
intended to dissolve slowly in the mouth ; — 
written also troch, Brande. 

TRO'CHEE (trS'kS), ft. [Gr. rpoxaios ; rpix^o, to 
run ; L. irochceus'. It. troeheo ; Sp. troqueo ; Fr. 
trochie.] 

1. (Pros.) A foot consisting of one long and 
one short syllable, as arma, or of one accented 
and one unaccented syllable, as army ; a choree. 
The following lines are composecT entirely of 
trochees ; — 

But' a troub'Ie weighed' upon' her. 

And' perplexed' her night' and morn', 

With' the Dur'den of an iion'or 
Un'to which' she was' not bom', Tennyson. 

2. (Mus.) A musical foot consisting of a long 

and a short note, or of an accented and unac- 
cented note. Waller. 

TRO^jGHIL (trS'kil), ft. A small sea-bird, or the 
wren; trochilus. — See Tbochilus. Herbert, 

TRQ-£!HIL^{C (tro-kil'jk), a. Relating to rotatory 
motion; having power to draw out or turn 

round. ** By art trochilieP Camdesi, 

TRO-jCIIIl'ICS, ft. pi. [Gr. rpovdy, any thing cir- 
cular, a wheel ; rpix^o, to run.] The science of 
rotatory motion. Brovme, 

TRO-eSHJL n.pl. [Gr. rp6xil^s» B. trochilus, 

a small bird.] (OmitR.) A family of tenuiros- 
tral birds of the order Passeres, including the 
sub-families Grypince, Trochilince, and MeUisu^ 
gi^ue; humming-birds. Gray, 

TRdeHJ-Ll'JfJE, ' 

n.pi. [SeeTEo- , m i irtTHTT 

CHILIDJE.] (Or- 
nith.) Asub-fam- 
ily of tenuirostral 

birds of the order Polytmus ensipennis. 

Passeres and family TrocMlidce\ curved-billed 
humming-birds. Gray, 

TRdGH'l-LflS, ft. [Gr. rpoxil^osl rpixi^i to run; 
L. trochilus ; Fr. trochile.] 

1. (Omith.) A small, running sea-bird, said 

to get its meat out of the crocodile's mouth. 
Sir T, Herbert. — A name of the golden-crowned 
wren. Todd. — A genus of humming birds, the 
typical species of which (Trochilus colubris, or 
ruby-throated humming-bird), is about three 
and a half inches in length, the body glittering 
with green and gold, and the throat and chin 
rivalling the ruby in brilliancy. Baird. 

2, (Arch.) A hollow moulding occurring in 

the base of a column ; a scotia. Britton, 

TRC'j 0HING§ (trfi'kingz), n.pl. The small branch- 
es on the top of a deer’s head. Bailey. 


f TRO'GHISK (tro'kjsk), n. [Gr. rpo^laKog, any 
thing chcular; L. t7'ochisciis.] A kind of tab- 
let or lozenge ; a troche. — See Troche. Bacon. 

TROGH'LJP-A, 71, [L., from Gr. rpoxalia ; 

to run.] * ' 

1. A pulley, Bailey. 

2. (Anat.) The articular surface at the lower 
extremity or the humerus ; — so called from its 
forming^ a kind of pulley on which the ulna 
moves, in flexion and extension of the forearm : 
— also the cartilaginous pulley over which the 
tendon of the trochleary muscle passes, at the 
upper and inner part of the orbit, Dunghson, 

TRODH'L^l-AR, a. (Bot.) Shaped like a troch- 
lea, or pulley. Gray. 

TROJ0IUL5-A-RY, a. (A?iat.) Pertaining to, or 
resembling’, the trochlea, Dungliso7i, 

TRO'jGHoId, ft. [Gr. Tpox^s, any thing round or 
circular, a wheel, and dSos, form.] 

1. CGeo7n.) A cycloid. — See Cycloid. Jlutton. 

2. (A/iat.) An articulation, in which one 

bone turns upon another like a wheel upon its 
axle. Du7iglison. 

TRQ-jPU6m' 5"T®E> [Grr. rpox6st any thing 
round, a wheel, and/ufrpoM. n Trpj'«!iu*e.i An in- 
strument for computing i'‘( i< uji'i'i.'ris of a 
caiiiagc-wheel ; odometer. Scudamore. 

TROD, t TRODE, i. from tread. See Tread. 

TROD'DEN (tiSd'dn), J?. from tread. See Tread. 

' t TRODE, ft. Footing ; path. Spe7iser. 

TR5G'L0-DYTE, ft. [Gr. rpuyXoSirtjs 3 a 

hole ; Tpihyo), to gnaw, and SLo}, to go in ; It, ^ 
Sp. troglodita ; Fr. troglodyte,] One who has 
a dwelling in a subterraneous cavern, as some 
savages or barbarians, such as inhabited Upper 
Egypt, Nubia, &c. Bra7ide. 

TR 6 O-L g^D Y ' TE^, ft. A genus of Quadrumana 
comprising the chimpanzee and gorilla. Owen. 

TR6G-LQ-D'$'T'{0, 7 nQr, rptayXoivrixds ; L. 

TRCg-LQ-dItT'I-CAL, ) trogMyticus.] Of, or 
pertaining to, the* troglodytes. A7idrews. 

TRO'g6N, 71. (Ornith.) A bird of the order Pas- 
se7*es, family Trogonidee, and sub- family T7'ogo- 
nines. Gray, 

TRO-GdJT'I-DJE, n.pl. (Ornith.) A family of 
fisbirostral* birds of the order Passeres, includ- 
ing the sub-family Trogo7vinee ; trogons. Gray. 

TEdO-g-m'^TJE, n.pl. 

A sub’-family of birds 
of the ordei Pa&seres 
and family Tror/07ii- 
dee; trogons. Gray. ' 

TRO'JAN, a. Relating 
to Troy, or to its in- 
habitants ; as, “ The 
Troja7l war.” Tytler, Apoloderma narina. 

TRO'JAN, ft. A native of Troy. P. Cyc. 

TROLL, V, a. [Ger, trollen, to roll.] [z. trolled ; 

pp. TROLLING, TROLLED.] 

1. To move circularly ; to drive about ; to roll. 

Then doth she troll to me the bowl. JSalUxd, 1551. 

2. To move volubly. 

To tress, and troU the tongue and roll the eye. Milton. 

3. To utter volubly- 

Will you troll the catch ? Shah, 

4. To draw on ; to allure ; to entice. 

He . . . troVs and baits him with a nobler play. Hammond, 

TROLL, V. ft. 1. To go or run round, as wheels ; 
to be moved circularly; to roll. 

Where gilded chairs and coaches throng. 

And jostle as they troll along. Swift. 

2. To sing a catch, canon, round, or any com- 
position, so taking up the parts that the voices 
follow each other in regular succession. Moore. 

3. (Angling^ To fish, as for pikes, with a rod, 

the line of which runs on a reel, or to fish by 
letting the line drag through the water while 
sailing. Bailey. 

TROLL, ft. (Northern Myth.) A diminutive spirit 
or supernatural being, generally represented as 
dwelling in the interior of hills, mounds, and 



mounds, and 


hillocks ; a dwarf. 

The irons ore not in general regarded as noxious or malig- 
nant beings. Eeighdey. 
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“ There is no etymon of this word. It is found 
in both the Icelandic and the Finiiibli languages ; 
whether the latter borrowed or communicated it, is 
uncertain.” Keightleij, 

TROLL'^R, n. One who trolls. Ash, 

TROL'LEY, 71, A kind of vehicle used on rail- 
ways. t^immonds. 

TRoL'LOP, n. A slattern; a slut; a woman 
loosely dressed ; — a term of reproach. Brooke, 

t TROl-LO-PEE', n, A kind of dress formerly 
worn by women. Goldsmith, 

t TR6 l'— MY-DAME§', n, pi, [Fr. trov-rnadaTne.’] 
The game* of nine holes ; — sometimes called 
pigeon-holes, Shak, 

TROM'BLON, n. [Fr.] A fire-arm. Stocqueler, 

TR6M-B0'N5, or TROIvrBONE [trSni-bo'na, Sm, 
Cl.\ trom'b5n, K, O. C. JF6,], ?i. [It. trombone, 
av.cr''‘ 0 ‘«* 't’vo of a trumpet.] {Mns.) A 

lo-i-- . Mti powerfully sonorous brass instrument, 
somewhat similar to, but larger than, the trum- 
pet, and composed of sliding tubes, capable of 
producing every semitone within its compass ; 
— supposed to be the ancient sackbitt, Dwight. 

TROMP, n, [Fr. trombe,'] A blowing machine 
used in furnaces. Smart, 

TR6M'P|L, n. An aperture in a tromp. Smart. 

TRO'NA, n, {Min.) A gray or yellowish-%vhite, 
glistening, translucent mineral, of a vitreous 
lustre, occurring in crystals and in fibious 
masses, and consisting of carbonic acid, soda, 
and water ; sesqui-carbonate of soda. Daiia, 

t TRO'NA^E, 71. {Old Eng. Law.) A custom or 
toll for Weighing wool. Cowell. 

TRQ-NA'TOR, w. {Old Eng. Laic,) An officer 
whose business it was to weigh wool. Cowell, 

TRONE, «. A small drain. [Local, Eng.] Wi'ight. 

TRONE, P instrument consisting of two 

TRONES, ) horizontal bars c»*A«s«siTig each other, 
beaked at the extremities i-nJ by a 

wooden pillar: — used for weighing heavy 
wares. [Scotland.] Jamieson. 

2. A steelyard, [North of England.] Holloway. 

TRONE'— PG'UND, n. A weight of 20 ounces, or, 
with the usual allowance of one to the score, a 
weight of 21 ounces. [Scotland.] Hutto7i. 

TRONE '-STONE, n. A weight of 19^ pounds. 
[Scotland.] Hutton. 

TRONE'-WEIGHT (-wat), n. The most ancient 
of the weights used in Scotland. Hutton. 

Tr66p, n. [Gr. a throng; L.turba', It. 

truppai Sp. tropai Fr. ti'oupe. — Dut. troep; 
Get. trupp ; Ban. trap ; Sw. tropp.'] 

1. A large number ; a throng ; a multitude ; 

a company. Troops of friends.” Shak. 

2. pi. A body of soldiers in general, whether 
mounted or not ; an army ; soldiers. 

And sends lus slaughtered troops to shades below. Ihrpden. 

3. {Mil.) A company of dragoons under the 

command of a captain. Stocqueler. 

When a troop dismounts and acts on foot, it is still called 
by that name. Stocqueler. 

4. {Mm.) A kind of march, generally in quick 

time. Moore. 

Heavy troops, (MiL) horse soldiers heavily armed 
and accoutred for the purpose of acting together in 
line, &c. — Licrht troops, (Aft/.) hussars, light-horse, 
and mounted rifiemen. Stocqueler. 

Tr6oP, V. n. \i. TROOPED; pp. TROOPING, 
TROOPED.] 

1. To collect or assemble in numbers. 

Armies, at the call of trumpet, 

Troop to their standard. Mdton. 

2. To march in a body or in a company. 

1 do not aa an enemy to peace 

Troop in the throngs of military men* Shak. 

3. To march in haste ; — often with Shak. 

But whatever she had to say fbr hers^, she was at last 
ft>rced to troop off. Addison, 

Tr66p'"*BIRD, n. {Omith.) A bird of the order 
Petsseres, family Stumidee, and sub-family Age^ 
lainm. — See Agelain^. Gray. 

Tr66p'JBR, n. A horse-soldier; a soldier who 
fights on horseback. Stocqueler. j 

TE66p'INO, n. The act of marching together or 
in a body. State Trials, 1399. 


TR66s'ITE,n. {Min.) A mineral composed chief- 
ly of silica and protoxide of zinc. Dana. 

TROPE, n. [Gr. Tfldroc ; rpsTzui, to turn ; L. trojans ; 
It. Sp. tropo ; Fr. trope.^ {Rhet.) A word 
or expression turned from its original or literal 
signification to another on account of some re- 
tcniolancc, for the purpose of presenting a 
clearer and more striking view of an object ; the 
figurative use of a word. 

For rhetoric, he could not ope 

His mouth but out there flew a trope, Hudibrcis. 

"We speak in trojtes when we least suspect its To proceed 
in the taee of danger^' % “ Conversation takes a turn,'* &.c. 

A. fr. JIamilton. 

Trnj'i>< u-f* ^ relation which one object bears 

t • H * « . I > ' . I I . A ' .ch the name of the one can be 
b, ■> HZ' .1 *1 ..»■ ii'c III .« - Fowler. 

“ The general teim trope comprises the various 
figures termed metaphor, allegory, metonymy, synech- 
doclie.” Brands, 

Syn. — See Figure. 

TRO' PHf, 71 . pi. [Gr. -'i'iVq. a -^oeder.] {Eni.) 
The paits of the u ».'i pity- u in acquiring 
and preparing the food. ’ Brands. 

TRO'PHJED (tro'f id), a. Adorned with trophies, i 
“ The trophied arches.” Pope. 

TRO-PHO'NI-AN, a. [Gr. Too^tSwos, the mythi- 
cal builder *of the first temple of Apollo at 
Delphi.] Relating to Trophonms, to his temple, 
or to his architectme. Dwight. \ 

TROPH'O-SPJERM, n. [Gr. to nourish, and 

CTTipfjia, a seed.] {Bot.) A name given to the 
placenta of plants. Brande. 

TRO'PHY (tro'fe) [trd'f§, S. W. P. J. F. Ja. K. 
Sm. H .] — coivntptly ti5f'e], n. [Gr. rpoiraiov', 
rpoTTi], a turn ; rpirw, to turn ; L. tropcewm ; It. 

Sp. trofeo ; Fr. trophee^ ^ I 

1. (A/if.) A monument or memorial of victo- 

ry, erected on the field of battle w’here the ene- 
my had turned to flight, and in case of a naval 
victory, on the neare&t land, and usually con- 
sisting of arms, shields, helmets, &c., taken 
from the enemy, hung on trees, or fixed on up- 
right posts or frames ; — also a sculptured rep- 
resentation of such a monument, on a triumphal 
arch, or on a medal, &c. W. Smith. 

2. Any thing taken and preserved as a sign 
and memorial of victory, as from an enemy. 

There lie thy boues 

Till we with trophies do adorn thy tomb. Shak. 

Tn been erected in churches 

J.X ' «»,* , •> ■ c , ' n ‘o victories. Faiiholt. 

3. (ArcA.) An ornament representing the 

trunk of a tree, encompassed all round with 
arms or military weapons. Wright. 

TRO'PHY— m6n'^:y, n. Money formerly raised 
in the counties of England for providing har- 
ness, and maintaining the militia. Stocqueler. 

TRCp'JC, n. ; pi. tropics. [Gr. rpomKdg, belong- 
ing to a turn or turning, as of the sun ; rpinw, 
to turn ; L. tropicus, pertaining to a turning ; 
It. ^ Sp. tropico ; Fr. tropique.'] 

1. * A name applied to two small 

circles of the celestial sphere, parallel to the 
equator, and passing through the northern and 
southern solstitial points, or points of the sun's 
greatest declination north and south of the 
equator, equal to about 23* 28' ; — so called 
because the sun, receding from the equator till 
it reaches these circles, then turns towards the 
equator. Herschel. 

2. {Geog.) A name applied to two parallels 

of latitude, one on the north, and the other on 
the south, side of the equator, and distant from 
it about 23*^ 28'. Herschel, 

The sun, in its diornal course, passes vertically 
over every pK)int of the nonliem tropic, catted the 
tropic of Cancer, on the 21st of June, and over every 
point of the southern tropic, called the tropic qf Cap- 
ricorn, on the 21st of December. Hersekd, 

TR6p'IC, ) Qj, rQr, t^oj^ikos ; L. tropicus ; Fr. 

TROP'l-CAL, > trgptque.l 

1. Relating to, or bemg within, the tropics. 

The pineapple is one of the tropical fruits. Salmon. 

2. Relating to a trope ; rhetorically changed 
from the primary sense ; figurative. 

A loose an d tri^pical expression. Browne, 

Tropical year, the interval of time between two 
successive returns of the sun to the same tropic or 
the same equinox, being less than the sidereal year 
by 20 minutes and 19.9 seconds. This difference is 
caused by the preclusion of the equinoxes. Hersekd. 


TRoP'T-CAL-LY, ad. In a tropical manner ; fig- 
uratively ; no*t literally. Sht^. 

TROP'IC— BIRD, n. {Ortiith.) A tropical, oceanic 
bird of the order Atisei'es, family Pelecanidce, 
and genus Phaeton, having a long, pointed, 
strong bill, long wings, and a tail composed of 
twelve feathers, the two middle ones of which 
are very long and slender. Audubon. 

TRO'PIST, n. [Fr. tropiste.'} One who deals in 
tropes : — one who explains the Scriptures by 
tropes and figures. Toda. 

TROP-0-l 6^'1-CAL, o. \EY.tropologique.’] Re- 

lating to tropology ; varied by tropes. Burioti. 

TR0P-0-L6^'I-CAL-LV, ad. In a tropological 
manner, [r.] ’ ’ Cudworth. 

TRO-POL'O-^rfZE, V. a. To change to a figura- 
tive sense, as a word, [r.] Citduorth. 

TRQ-POL'O-^Y, n. [Gr. rpdrrog, a trope, and 
Xoyos, a disco*urse.] A rhetorical mode of speech 
including tropes, or a change of some word 
from the original meaning. Brotene. 

t TEOS'SJgR§, 71. Trousers. — See TR 0 USEiis,,SAflA. 

TROT, V. n, [Ger. tt often, — It. irottare\ Sp- 
trotar". Ft. trotter.] [f. trotted; pp. trot- 
ting, TROTTED.] 

1. To move, as a horse or other quadruped, 

with a quicker pace than a walk, in such a man- 
ner that one of the fore legs and one of the 
hind legs situated on opposite sides of the body 
move almost simultaneously, YoimU, 

2. To walk or move fast. Jok7ison. 

TROT, 71. [Ger. irott. — Fr. trot. — Gael, tiot.] 

1. The jotting, high pace of a horse more 
rapid than a walk, in which one of the fore legs 
and one of the hind legs on opposite sides of 
the body move almost simultaneously. 

The canter is to the gallop very much what the walk is to 
the u ot. YouatU 

2. t An old woman ; in contempt. Shak. 

II TROTH (21) [tioth, W. P. J. E. F. Sm . ; triwth, 

S.K.; ti6tli, Ja.], 71 . [A. S. treowth.-^-^See 

Truth.] 

1. Truth; verity. 

In ti'oth, thou ’rt able to instruct gray hairs. Addison. 

2. Belief ; faith ; fidelity. 

Bid her alight, and her troth plight. Shak. 

||tTR6TH'LlgSS, a. Faithless. Fairfax. 

II tTR5TH'PLIGHT a. To betroth. Shak. 

II + TROTH'PLIGHT (-plit), n. The act of betroth- 
ing; betrothal. Shak. 

II t TR0 th'PLIght,g. Affianced ; betrothed. SAaA. 

TROT'TJglR, 71. 1. A horse that trots. Youatt, 

2. A sheep’s foot. [Colloquial.] Simmonds. 

TROt'TJNG, p. a. Moving with a trot, or per- 
taining to the act of trotting, 

TROT'TING, n. The act of a horse or other quad- 
ruped that trots ; — act of moving with a trot. 

TRdU ^B jJ-D 6 UR (trd'b?-d&r), n. [Fr., from 
ver, in the sense of to invent, — so named from 
their inventions.] One of a school of poets 
who flourished in the 11th, 12th, and 13th cen- 
turies, chiefly in Provence, or the south of 
France, but also in the north of Italy. Brande. 

t TRoCb'LA-BLE, a. Troublesome. CHam&r. 

TROtJB'LE (trfib'bl), o. a, [L. turbo, turbaius, to 
throw into disorder ; turba, disorder, a brawl ; 
It. turbare ; Sp. turhar ; Fr. trailer. — Gael. ^ 
Ir. trioblaid.] p, troubled ; pp, troubling, 

TROUBLED.] 

1. To put in commotion or confusion ; to dis- 
order ; to agitate ; to derange ; to disturb. 

An angel went down at a certain season into the pool, and 
troubled the water. John v. 4. 

God, looking ibrth, will trouble all his host. Milton, 

2, To afflict ; to grieve ; to distress ; to make 
uneasy ; to disquiet ; to vex ; to annoy ; to worry. 

Be not dismayed or trovbled at these tidings. Milton, 

Never trouble yourself about those ihnlts which will 


cure. jCocke. 

Careftil and troubled about many things. Zuke x. 41. 

3. To give occasion of labor to. Addison. 

I will not trouble myself to prove that all terms are not 
definable. Zoeke. 

4. To sue for a debt. [Low.] Johnson. 


Syn. — See Afflict . Distress, Disturb. 
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TKOOb'LE (trfib'bl), n. [Fr.] L Disturbance or 
agitation of mind ; perplexity ; disquietude. 
They all his host dended, -while they stood 
A while in tiouhle Milton. 

2. Affliction ; calamity ; distress ; suffering. 

O-il— n(><->n 1 n frwrttlsr i cr-rtf* f* t'l h'"*C 

I'S. 1 ■* Ol‘ ■ . 1 I I L .1 1 1' ■ f/l f' I I I ’'i'J' 

3. Molestation ; anoyance ; inconvenience. 

Lest the fiend. 

Or in behalf of man, or to invade 

Vacant possessions, som'e new trouble raise. Milton. 

4. That which causes trouble. Shak. 

TRO&BLED (trub'bld), p. a. 1. Disturbed ; agi- 
tated. “ Troubled water.” Chaucer^ 

2. Distressed; annoyed; vexed; molested. 

TROOb^L^R (trfib'bler), n. One that troubles; 
one who disturbs or molests ; a disturber. 

The ti ovbUr of my happy peace. Spenser. 

TROCS'LE^ (triib'blz), n. pi. {Mining.) Faults 
or dislocations of the strata. Ansted. 

TROCJB'LE-sOmE (triib'bl-siini), a. 1. Causing 
trouble or disturbance ; vexatious ; harassing ; 
annoying; molesting; perplexing. Tillotson. 

2. Burdensome ; tiresome ; weaiisome. 

My mother -wall never be troijiilesorne to me. Fojpe. 

3. Importunate ; teasing , intrusive. 

T-w-o or three houhlesome old nurses never let me have a 
quiet night's rest with knocking me up. At huthnot. 

Syn. — The following rerins are applied to objects 
that aie disagreeable, or that cause trouble. A trouble- 
some or perplerinif business; a ffrienoas trial , an af~ 
Jlictit'e dispensation ; an uJcsome tasir ; a vexatious 
controversy or lawsuit; a wea7iso7iiie labor; a tire- 
some journey ; a tedicvs discourse. 

TROfJB'LE-s6ME-LY, ad. In a troublesome man- 
ner ; vexatiously ; perplexingly. Locke. 

TRO&B'LE-SOME-NESS (tiub'bl-sum-nSs), n. X. 
Vexatiousness; uneasiness ; perplexity. Bacon. 

2. Importunity; unreasonableness. Johnson. 

t TROtJB'LE-STATE (tiub'bl-), n. A disturber 
of the public or community. Daniel. 

TRO&B^LOyS (trSb'blus), a. 1. Agitated ; dis- 
turbed ; put in commotion ; tumultuous. 

As a tall ship tossed m ti ovblous seas. Spenser. 

2. Full of trouble or disorder ; troublesome. 
«Iii troublons times.” Dati. ix. 25. 

These masters look to sec a troublous world, S/iaL 


TROtJB'LOyS-LY, ad. Troublesomely. [r.] UdaL 

TROUGH (tr8f, 21) [trof, S. W. P. J. F. Sm.Wr.\ 
tr5, B.\ traf, Ja. ; tiXwf, C. ; tr5f or tr6, n. 

i A. S., Dut., Ger. trog\ Dan. trug ; Sw, trag ; 
cel. trog. — ft. triiogo^ 

1. Any thing, as a piece of timber or a log, 
hollowed out longitudinally on the upper side ; 
a kind of a long, deep tray. “The hog*s 
trofugh.” Joye. “ A kneading Chaucer. 

Big troughs^ which they call canoes. JJbbot. 

2. A channel or spout for water. Slmmonds. 
3. {Geol.) A basin-shaped or oblong depres- 
sion. Ansted. 

The trough of the sea, the hollow between two 
waves. Brands, 


TROUL (tr5l), a. To troll. — See Troll. Milton. 

TRDli'NOE, V. a. [From Fr. tronqon, a tnmeheon. 

— Perhaps from Old Fr. tron^r, to 
cut, to cut with a lash. Bichardsoii^ [i. 
TROUNCED ; pp. TROUNCING, TROUNCED.J To 
punish or whip severely. [Vulgar.] Bouth. 

TRO^JN'CJNG, n. A smart whipping or beating. 

t TRdl)r§E, n. Trousers. — See Trousers. Sjoen^pen 

TR(5ff^§5;R-lTO, Cloth for trousers, [r.] Sim, 

TE5ff'^5)R§, n. pi. [Fr. tro?mis, tucked up, 
which word, according to Menage, is from Ger. 
tross, properly the baggage of an army, and then 
any thing bundled or packed up. — Gael, trin- 
ghas, trousers ; W. trws, dress.] A man’s outer 
garment for covering* the legs ; pantaloons ; — 
written also trowsers. Toilet. 


Gold was his sword, and warlike trousers, laced 
With thongs of gold, his manly legs embraced. Miclle, 


TROUSSEAU [Fr.] The clothes, pres- 
ents, and general outfit of a bride. Simmonds, 

TRai^T, n. [Gr. 

TpiUncTtiQ, a sea-fish 
with sharp teeth; 
rpthym, to gnaw ; L. 
fructa, a trout ; It. 



trota\ Sp. trujcha\ Fr. indte. — A. S. trulit, a 
[ trout.] {Ich,) The name given to various spe- 
cies of the genus Sahno, particularly to Salmo 
fa 7 20 , the common river trout, found in the cleai 
streams of temperate countries, being generally 
I from twelve to fifteen inches long, variegated 
I with spots, and much esteemed as an article of 
I food. Baird. 

Some naturalists separate the trouts into a sub- 
f genus Solar. Salmo Jerov is the great gray trout, or 
lake trout, found m the deeper lakes. Salmo trutta, 
the salmon trout, or sea trout, is similar in ita, habits 
to the salmon ; the Salmo eriox is the bull trout, or 
gray trout. Baird, 

TRGffT'-C6L-<?RED (-kiil-lurd), a. Colored or 
spotted like a trout ; white spotted with black, 
bay, or sorrrel. Clarke. 

TEdiyT-FiSH-lNG, n. The fishing for trout. | 
TR6 iO'T'L?T, n. A small trout ; a troutling. PLood. 
TROfjT'LJNG, w. Asmalltrout;atroutlet. farms, j 

TRC)ffT'-STREAM, n. A stream or brook in | 
which trouts are found. Clarke. 


TRO' V^IR, n. [Fr. trouver, to find.] {Law.) An ac- 
tion to recover the value of a personal chattel or 
goods wrongfully converted by another to his own 
use ; — so called from the formal allegation in 
the declaration, that the defendant fotmd the 
goods in question, being the property of the 
plaintiff, and that he converted them to his own 
use. It is sometimes termed an action of tro- 
ver and conversion. Burrill. 


jfiCtf* The action was originally against such person 
as had actually found another’s goods, and refused to 
deliver them ; but at length it was permitted to be 
brought against any man who had in his possession, 
by anij means, the personal goods of anotliei, and sold 
or used them without the consent of the owner, or 
refused to deliver them when demanded. Burrill. 


t TROW [trs, S. W. P. J. E. F. Sm. ; trod, Ja.], 
V. n. [A. S. treowian, to believe, to trust, to 
confide; Sw, tro. — See True.] To think; to 
believe; to imagine; to suppose. BJiak. 

O, rueful day I rueful indeed, I trow, Oay. 

t TROW, interj. An exclamation of inquiry. 

What means the fool, trowl Shah. 

TROl^'^JL, n. [L. trulla% trua, a ladle; Fr. 
truelle ; Dut. troffeL] 

1, A flat, metal tool used by masons for spread- 
ing mortar, shaping the bricks, &c. Simmo^ids. 

2. A tool resembling a mason’s trowel used 

in gardening, &c. Simmonds. 

TROl^'^JLIiED (-fid), a. Formed or prepared 
with the trowel. “ Trowelled stucco.” Brande. 

t TRblV§ED, a. Wearing trousers. Drayton. 

TRoW'§5R§, n. pi. See Trousers. 

TE5V, a. Of, or according to, troy- weight. “ The 
troy pound.” Simmonds. 

TR5V'- WEIGHT (“Wat), n. [By some derived 
from Troyes, a city in France ; by others from 
the monkish name anciently given to London, 
of Troy Novant, its meaning being, according 
to this derivation, London weight. Brands?^ A 
scale of weights used for weighing gold, silver, 
diamonds, &c. Brande. 

In trtyy-weight the pound contains 12 ounces, 
or 5760 grams (the pound avoirdupois containing 7000 
grains), the ounce contains 20 pennyweights, and the 
pennyweight 24 grains. The moneyers have a pecu- 
liar subdivision of tbe troij gram, dividing the grain I 
into SO mites, the mite into 24 doits, the doit into 20 
peiiots, and the periot into 24 blanks. Simmonds. 

f TRtlA^E, n. Pledge of truth or truce granted 
on payment of tax 5 — also the tax. Berners. 

TRl^'AN-CY, n. The act of playing truant, or 
the state of being a truant. N. A. Jiev. 

TRtlT'ANT, n. [Fr. truand, a vagabond, a beggar.] 
An idler ; one who neglects his duty ; — a child 
who stays from school without leave. Dryden. 

TRtIf'ANT, G. Relating to a truant; idle; wan- 
dering from school or business ; loitering. 

A truant dlsposlhou, good my lord. Shah. 

TEtJ'ANT, V. n. [Fr. truander.] To play the 
truant ; to idle away from duty ; to wander idly, 
neglecting one’s duty or employment- Shak. 

TRI^'ANT-LY, a. Like a truant. Bp. Tayhr. 


TRt5^'ANT-SH!P, w. The state of a truant; neg- 
lect’of study or of business. Ascham. 

t TR&JB^, n. {Boi.) A kind of plant. Ainsworth. 

t TRCb'TAIL, n. A squat woman. Ainsworth. 

TRtliCE, n. [Low L trenga\ It. ^ &p. tregna\ 
Fr. treve, — all, according to Skinner and Cab'- 
eneuve, from Ger. trew, faith. — See True.] 

1. {International Law.) A temporary cessa- 
tion of hostilities between belligerent poiyers, 
by agreement, for negotiation or other purpose ; 

I an armistice. BtinnU. 

\ 2. Temporary peace; cessation; inteimis- 

j sion, as of action ; short quiet. 

vtqoiT -fi jxd 

2. Millon, 

Truee of Ood, a subpension of arms, which occa. 
sionally took place in the middle ages, putting a stop 
to private hostilities. Brande. 

TROcE'— BREA K-^:R, n. One who breaks a truce ; 
a covenant-bi eaker. 2 Tim. iii. 3. 

TRtlCE'LgSS, a. Being without truce. Brooke. 

TRCjch'MAN, n. [Fr. tnichemanl\ An inter- 
preter ; a dragoman, [r.] Blount. 

t TRI)-CI-DA'TI0N, n. [L. trucidatio ; trucido^ 
to kill cruelly,]' The act of killing. Cockeram. 

TRtJCK, V. n. [Sp. t7'ocar\ Fr. troquer.] [i. 
TRUCKED ; pp. TRl OKING, TRUCKED.] To traffic 
by exchange ; to barter. 

To tiruck With the Indians for gold. Dampier. 

TRCtcK, V. a. To give or receive in exchange ; to 
exchange ; to baiter. Burke. 

Six pounds’ weight of silvei, which he had trucked and 
trafficked with Indians. HacLluvt. 

To truck, barter, 01 exchange one thing for another. A. Smith, 

TRtrOK, n. Traffic by exchange ; barter. 

And no commutation or truck can be made by any of the 
petty merchants without the assent abovesaul. Jaackluyt. 

Truck-system, the priictice, in mining and manu- 
facturing ‘districts, of paying the workmen m goods 
Jnstead of money. McCulloch. 

TRtJ’CK, n. [Gr. rpo^ds, a wheel ; to run.] 

1. A small Wheel, as of a vehicle, usually 
woodeu and not bound with iron. Ainswotth. 

2. A two-wheeled vehicle for conveying mer- 
chandise or any heavy weights. E. Erm'ett. 

3. A step or platform running upon wheels 

on railways. Davis. 

4. {Naut.) A small piece of wood, commonly 
circular or cylindrical, used for different pur- 
poses ; — particularly a circular piece of wood 
fixed upon the upper end of a mast or flag-staff, 
throuffh tvhich halliards are reeved. Mar. Diet* 

5. {Giniuerg.) A low, solid wheel of a gun- 

carriage. Stocqueler. 

TRtrCK, V. n. To make use of a truck, Burke. 

TRCck, V. a. To convey with a truck. Dryden 

TR&CK'A^E, n. 1. The act or the practice of 
exchanging or bartering. 

2. Charge for carrying on a truck. Bartlett. 

TROck'^IR, n. One who trucks or traffics. South, 

TRtJO^KLE (trfik'kl), v. n. [Dim. of truck.] JY. 
TRUCKLED ; pp. TRUCKLING, TRUCKLED.] To 
act ivith servility ; to creep in a humble posi- 
tion ; to bend obsequiously under another’s 
superiority ; to cringe ; to stoop slavishly or 
meanly, “ A land that truckles.** Cleaveland. 

TROc'KLE, V. a. To trundle. Jemiings. 

TROc'KLE, n. A small wffieel or caster, for di- 
minishing friction, Francis. 

TRtrC'KLE~B:feD, n. A low bed on small wheels 
or castors, trundled under a higher bed in the 
daytime, and drawn out at night ; — called also 
frundla-hed. Shah. 

TROcK'MAN, n. ; pi. TRUCKMEN. One who 
drives a truck ; a carman. E. Everett. 

TRtl'Cy-LjSNCE, P HL. truculenUa.] Savage- 

TRt)^CU-LfiN-CY, J ness of manners; cruelty; 
ferocity; fierceness, [r.] Waterhouse. 

TRtll'Cy-LfiNT, a. [L. irucuUntus ; trvoi, wild, 
savage ; It. trucuknte ; Sp. trvoulento^ 

1. Savage ; ferocious ; barbarous ; fierce. 

The savage and truculent inhaliritaRts [of Scythia]. Ray. 

2. Destructive ; cruel ; ruthless. Harvey. 

TROd^E, V. n. [It. truecare, to set off — Per- 
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haps more immediately from tread* Richards 

M?l.] [l. TRUDGED ; pp. TRUDGING, TRUDGED.] 

To travel on foot ; to jog on ; to march heavily 
on. ** Into the city they trudge J* Holland, 

Away they tiudged together, and about midnight got to 
then lourney’s end. L"Eid) ange. 

TrC’D^E'MAN, n. A truchman. [r.] BedioelL 

TROe (trii), a. [M. Goth, triggws ; A. S. treowe ; 
treowiciiit trewan, to trust, to confide in ; Dut. 

true ; Frs. iroto; Gcr. treu\ Dan. t7 0 \ 
Sw. trogeii ; Icel. trur^ tryggr\ Old Eng. trewe^ 

1 . Conformable to fact oi truth ; that agrees, 
or^ is in accordance, with the actual state of 
things; not false or erroneous. 

Those propositions are trvL& which express things as they 

WoUa&ton, 

What you said had not been true. 

It spoke by any else but j ou. Cowley, 

2 . Free from falsehood ; veracious; truthful. 

Master, we know that thou art true, and tcachest the way 
of God in truth. Matt. xxii. 10. 

3. Genuine ; real ; authentic ; not false or 
pretended ; not counterfeit ; pure. 

The true light now shineth, 1 John ii. 8. 

Unbmd the charms that in slight fables lie, 

And teach that truth is truest poesy. Cowley. 

4. Faithful ; steady ; not false or perfidious. 

All r'*'"' o'* s' 't * . ; . ^ employed, and those 

onlyc o m r Temjjle. 

True to the king her principles are found. Dryden, 

6 . Honest ; not fraudulent ; sincere. 

■Wliith**" "W^V eO 

\ II ■ .■ Shak, 

6 . Exact ; accurate ; conformable to a rule ; 

correct. “ A circle regulaily Prior, 

A translation nicely true to the originaL Jrbuthnot. 

7. Rightful; actual. Milton, 

True bill, ( Imw.) These words are indorsed on a 

bill of indictment, when a grand jury, after having 
heard tlie witnesses for the government, aie of opin- 
ion that there is sudicient cause to put the defendant 
on trial. Blackstone. 

8yn, — See Authentic, Certain, Faithful, 
Honest, Real. 

TRtlTE'— BLUE, a. Faithful in attachment or ad- 
herence; honest. [Colloquial.] Halliioell, 

TRCTE'-BLUE, n. A faithful fellow. Halliwell. 

TRtlE'-BORN, a. Having a right by birth ; gen- 
uine. ** A true-horn Englishman.” S/iaA. 

TRt^E'-BRED, a. Of a good breed, or of good 
birth ; well-bred. “ True-bred beast.” Dryden. 

TRtjE'— HEART-j^D (trd^hirt-ed), a. Having a true 
or faithful heart ; honest ; faithful. 

1 have known no honcster or truer-hearted man. SheCk, 

TRtlE'-HEART-gD-NESS, n. The quality of be- 
ing true-hearted ; fidelity ; sincerity. Maunder. 

TRUE'-I. 6 ve (tru'lilv), w. 1. A sweetheart; one 
truly loved or loving ; a lover. Domxe. 

2. A narcotic plant once considered a pow- 
erful love philter ; Paris quadrifoUa, Dunglison. 

TRt^E'— l 6 ve, a. Affectionate; sincere. Shak. 

TRCe'-L 6 vb-KNOT (trd'liiv-nSt), n. A knot 
formed with many involutions of lines, so as to 
render it difficult to untie it ; — • considered an 
emblem of interwoven affection, and called also 
fy'm-lover^s-knot. Hudibras. 

TRt^E'N^ISS, n. The quality of being true ; sin- 
cerity ; faithfulness : — reality ; genuineness. 

TROe'PEN-NY, n. A familiar term for an hon- 
est person or fellow. Shak. 

TRt^TF'PLE (trd'fl) [tni'fl, S. W. J- F. Ja. K.; 
trftf fl, Sm. ; trfif'fl, P. C,], n. [Old Fr. truffle, 
taruffle ; Fr. truffle.’] (Bot.) The common napie 
of fungi of the genus Tiiber, the best known 
species of which is Ttiber cibarium, or common 
truffle, found buried in the soil of woods, espe- 
cially beech-woods, sometimes at the depth of 
ten or twelve inches or more ; — used in various 
forms in cookery. 

The when gathered for eating, 3s about the size of a 
large walnut, and has a very peculiar smell. Eng. Oyc. 

White truffle, a fungus found in sandy ground in 
woods, not entirely burled in the earth ; Rhiiopo^fm 
idbus ', — called also root-beard. Eng. Oyc. 

TRtJF'FLED (trii^fld), a. Stuffed, or furnished, 
with truffles. Qu. R&o. 

TRtlGt, n. 1. A hod for mortar : — an old meas- 
ure of wheat : — a basket. Bailey. 

2. A trull ; a concubine, il. Greene. Hares, 


(tnl'izm), n. A self-evident and unde- 
niable truth ; an axiom. 

Seeming paradoxes and manifest truisnis. Berkeley. 
Syn. — ' See Axiom. 

TRtj-lS-MAT'jC, a. Relating to, or containing, 
a truism or truisms. Ed, Rev. 


TrOlL, 71. [Ger. troUe’, iroUen, to roll, to troll.] 

1. A low, vagrant strumpet ; a drab ; a trollop. 

I'm sure I scared the dauphin and his trvlL SkiaJc. 

2. t A girl ; a lass ; a wench. Wotton. 

TRtJL-Ll-ZA'TION, w. \Jj.trtillissaiio.] The lay- 
ing on of plaster with a trowel. Clai^ke. 

TRtl'LY (trfi'Ie), ad. In a true manner ; accord- 
ing to truth or facts ; ivith truth ; voraciously ; 
correctly ; not erroneously ; not falsely : — real- 
ly : — sincerely ; honestly ; — exactly ; accu- 
rately ; justly : — steadfastly ; — in truth ; in 
fact; verily. 

TRtj MP, n. [It. tromba ; Fr. trompe. — See Tritmp- 
ET.] A trumpet ; a wind instrument of music, 
commonly of brass ; — poetical for trumpet. 

Jt, « I,, fiio tw'nkl cyr. rt *bp li-t 

. ‘ • •. I : . ■ ■ ■■ ' ' / x\ .'ij. 

^ '1 * “—.■11 Dryden. 

TRfjaiP, n. [Fiom triumph. — Fr. triomphe.] 

1 . In some game of cards, the card last dealt 

and turned up after all the players have got 
their portions, or any card of the suit to which 
this belongs ; — so called because the smallest 
card of that suit ranks higher in value than the 
best card of any other suit. Hoyle. 

2 . An old game at cards. Trans, of Boc., 1626. 

To put to or upon one*s trumps, to put to the last 

expedient. “ What ’s in ’t I know not ; but it ha^ 
put him to his trumps.^* Beau. 4* FI. 

TROMP, V, a. [/. TRUMPED; pp - RUMPING, 
TRUMPED.] To lay a trump on ; w wun w'ith a 
trump. 

'T is OUT parts 

To trump their diamonds as they trump our hearts. Di yden. 

TRUMP, V. a. [Fr. tromper, to deceive.] 

1 . To impose upon. 

Fortune, 

When she is pleased to trick or trump mankind. £. Jonson. 

2. To obtrude ; to force upon. 

Authors have been trumped upon ns. Leslie. 

To trump up, to devi«ie ; to forge ; to preserve or get 
together by all sorts of expedients. Young, 

t TRttMP, V. n. To blow a trumpet. Wicklffle. 

TRtlMP, V. n. In cards, to play a trump card ; to 
interpose, as with a trump. Bp. Hall. 

TROmp'^IR-Y, n, [Fr. tromperie', tromper, to de- 
ceive.] 

1 . t Deceit ; fraud. Sir J. Harrmgton. 

Possessed by the iiyuiy and trumpery of his mother. 

Gt eenway. 

2. Something fallaciously fine ; something 
splendid but of little value ; worthless finery. 

The truuipei it in my house bnng hither. 

For state to catch thei»e tluevei*. ShaL. 


3. Worthless trash; rubbish; trifles. 

Another cavity of the bead was stuffed with, billet-doux, 
pricked dances, and other irwntpery. Addison. 

TRDMP'jeR-Y, a. Trifling ; worthless. Bp, Heber. 

TRO'MP'^IT, n. [It. tromba, trombetta ; Sp. trompa, 
trompeta ; Fr. troripette, — Ger. trompete ; Dut. 
§ Dan. trompet ; Sw. trompet, ty'umpet. — Gael. 
trompaid^ 

1 . {Mus.) A wind instrument, of the highest 
antiquity, commonly of brass, of a martial 
character, and forming an important element in 
the modem orchestra ; a metal wind instrument 
used in bands, or for signalizing in war. 

Let the loud trumpet sound. 

Till the loof-j all around. 

The shrill echoes rebound. Tope* 

2. An instrument resembling a trumpet, used 
to assist in hearing ; an ear-trumpet. 

3. {Mil^ A trumpeter. Addison, 

4 . One who celebrates or praises. 

Every man is the maker of his own fhrtune, and must be, 
in some* measure, tlie ti unq>et of his himc. Dryden. 


Trumpet marine, (Mus.) an old stringed instrument, 
played with a bow. Moore. 

TRUMP'JgJT, V. a. [Fr. trompdter.] [i. trump- 
eted; pp. TRUMPETING, TRUMPETED.] ,To 
publish by sound of trumpet ; to blaze or noise 
abroad ; to proclaim ; to celebrate. 

Why so tart a favor 

To inanjtet such good tidings? Shnk, 

TRtJMP'^JT- 5 R, n. 1. One who blows a trumpet. 


Trumpeters 
With brazen din blast you the city’s ear. 


Shak. 


2. One who proclaims or publishes. 

Whru is eii to be created of virtue or great- 

re-'-, tilL'Sl* a a <1 rr \ tLi JJUCOn. 


3. {Ornitk.) A bird of tropical America, by 
some classed among cranes, by otheis among 
pheasants, being of the size of a pheasant or 
large fowl, having a long neck and long legs, 
and uttering a hollovv cry like that of a trumpet; 
the agami; Psopkia crepitans i — called also 
gold-breasted trumpeter. Eng. Cyc. 

TR&MP'jglT-FfSH, 71. {Ick,') An acanthopterygi- 
nous fish, found 
chiefly in the Med- 
iterranean, distin- ^ 
guished by a long 
tubular snout ; sea- 

snipe ; snipe-fish ; _ ^ ^ ^ 

Centriscus scolopax. YarreU. 

TRtJMP'^lT-FLdlV'jpR, n. {Bot.) The common 
name of trees and vines of the genus Teco?na, 
formerly marked as species of Bignonia. 

Loudon. Gray, 



TRCmP'5T-FLY, n. {Ent.) The black oestrus 
with a yellow breast ; the ^ay-fly. HiH. 

TRflMP'^IT-HON'EY-StJCK-LE, 7 i. (Bot.) A 
twining shrub tvith flowers in somew’hat distinct 
whorls, and having a trumpet-shaped coiolla; 
Lonicera sempervirens. Gray. 


TRL^MP'FiT-MA'JOR, n. (MU.) A head or chief 
trumpeter. Clarke. 


TRUMP'JglT-SHAPED (-shapt), a. Formed like a 
trumpet ; hollow, and gradually dilated at the 
summit. Gray. 

TRi5-MP'5T-SHELL, n. (Conch.) A univalve 
shell, used as a sounding instrument in the 
East and in the Pacific ; a species of Btcccinum, 
or whelk. Simmonds. 


TRflMP'^lT-ToNGUED (-tungd'), a. Having a 
tongue vociferous as a trumpet. 

His [Du-ncan’sJ virtuea 

Will plead like angels fruntpei-toHffited against 

The deep damnation ot his. taking-ofi. Shak. 

TROmP'BT-WEED, w. (Rof.) A stout, herbaceous 
plant, bearing flowers in cylindrical heads ; the 
joepye weed; Eupatoreum purpw'eum. Gray. 

TR&MP'^IT-WOOD (-vvdd), «. (Bot.) An ever- 
green tree, with hollow trunk and hollow 
branches, indigenous in the West Indies, of 
which the fibrous bark is used for eordaf^e, and 
the porous wood for producing fire by friction; 
Cecropia peltata\ — called also snahe-wood. 

Baird. Loudon 

t TRIJMP^— LIKE, a. Like a trumpet. Chapynaii 

TRUn'CATE (triing'kat, S2), v. a. [L. tnmeo, 
truncatus% It. tronccirei, Sp. tirmicar, troticar*, 
Fr. tro7xque7\] [f. truncated ; pp. truncat- 
ing, TRUNCATED.] To cut 01 lop off; to maim. 
The examples ore too often injudiciously fitaicated Johnson. 

TRtTN'CATE (triing'ksit), a. (Bot.) Noting a leaf 
the end of which appears as if cut off square* 

TR1JN'CAT-5;D, p. a. 1. Cut or lopped off. 

2 . (CrystaPograpky.) Noting crystals from 
which one or more solid angles, or one or more 
edges, are cut off by a plane or planes equally 
inclined to the adjacent faces. Ansted, 

Truncated cone or pyramid, the portion of a cone or 
pyramid included between the base and a plane par- 
allel to it passing between the base and the vertex ; 
frustum of a cone or of a pyramid. Huiton, The por- 
tion of a cone or pyramid included between the base 
and a plane oblique to the base passed between it and 
the vertex. Da. P.'—Thnincated prism, the portion of 
a prism included between the base and a plane oblique 
to the base. Peirce. 


TEyN-CA'TIQN, n. [L. tru7i£atw.] 

1. Act of truncating, or state of being truncated. 

2. (CrystaUograplnj.) The cutting off of an 

edge or angle, so that it becomes replaced by a 
plane surface. Dana. 

t TRtJNCH, n. A stake or small post. Moxad, 

TRfjN'gHEON (trfin^shun), n. [Fr. trongon, a 
fragment; trone (L. thmeus), a trunk,] 

1 . A short staff ; a club ; a cudgel. Spe^tser, 

2. (Mil.) A staff of command ; a baton. 

Thon strut a captain, if H<t wish he war. 

And grasp, in hope, a inoicJteon and a star. SntoUeitt, 

t TRtjN'OHEQN (trfin'shun), v. a. To beat with 
a truncheon ; to cudgel. Shah, 
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TRtiN-pHEON-EER' (triin-ahvn-5r'), n. One armed 
with a truncheon. iShak* 

TRfJiM'DLE, M. 1. Any round, rolling thing; a 
roller ; a castor ; a little wheel. Johnson* 

2. A low cart with little wdiecls. Cranmer. 

3, {^Machinery.) One of the bars of a lantern- 

wheel.— -See Lanteun-wheel. J. Bigelow* 

TRON'DLE (tran'dl), V* n. [A. S, trendel, trendl, 
a sphere, a circle.] To roll along, as a bowl or 
a hoop, or on little wheels. Addison* 

Or, wlio ’s un slcilful at tlie coit, or ball, 

Or trundling vrheol, he can sit still from all. 

TRT^N'DLE, V. a. [f. TRUNDLED ; pp. TRUNDLING, 
TRUNDLED.] To bowl ; to loll along ; to truckle. 
Who trmdU little round stones. IloUand. 

TRfrN'DLE-BfiD, 71 * A low bed that runs on 
little wheels under a higher bed; — called also 
truckle-bed. — S ee Truckle-red. B* Jonson* 

TRtfN'DLE-HfiAD, n. {Machinery.') A wheel 
turning a mill-stone. Clarke, 

TRGn'DLE-TAIL, n. Hound-tail; — a name 
given to a dog. 

Hound or spaniel, brach or lym. 

Or bob-tail tike, or ti uiidle-taxL bhaJe* 

TRtTNK (tiiingk, 82), [L. trtmcus\ It. dr Sp. 

tro7ico\ Fr. ^ro7ic. — Dut. iroji/c.] 

1. {Bot.) The main stem or general body of a 

tree, without the limbs oi branches ; the upright 
column of a tree between the roots and the 
branches. Gray- 

And in the rotten trwwJL's of hollow trees. X>i yden. 

2. {Anut.) The body of a man, or of any ani- 
mal, without the limbs. Duiiglison. 

For health, alack 1 with youthfhl wings is flown 
From this bare, withered trmiL. ShaJe. 

3. The main body of any thing. 

The large it unJ^ of the veins. May. 

4. {Arch.) A shaft, as of a column: — the 

die, dado, or body of a pedestal. Brande. 

5. [Fr. trompe^ The proboscis or snout of an 

elephant, or other animal. Milton* 

When elephant ’gainst elephant did rear his trmiX* Dt yden. 

>»f7r-“No doubt, in Eughsli, the expression was 
formoily the trump of an elephant, which has been 
since carelessly corrupted into truiik.^* Tedbot* 

6. {E 7 it.) The intermediate section of the 

body, which lies between the head and abdo- 
men. Bra7ide. 

7. A long tube tlirough which pellets are shot 

or blown. iJay. 

8. A spout or leat for water ; an artificial 

watercourse. Clarke, 

9. A box or chest for clothes, &c., commonly 
covered with skin or leather. 

To lie, like pawns, locked up in chests and trunlcs, Shak* 

10. {Mhiing.) A long, narrow cistern, or pit, 

in which slimes containing ore are made to part 
with the ore. Afistcd. 

Ftre-frunks, in fire-ships, wooden funnels fixed un- 
der the slirouds, to carry the flames to the masts and 
riggfiiig. */lfar* Diet. 

TRtJNK, V. a. [L. truncoT) 

1. t To truncate ; to lop. Spenser. 

2. To extract, as ore from slimes. Weale. 

TB-&NKED (tiiinkt), a. Having a trunk. Bowell. 

TRONK'-fiN-GjNE, w. {Naut.) A marine steam- 

engine, used for driving a propeller. Weale. 

TRtJN^K^T, n. A game resembling cricket. Wr. 

TRfJNK'-FiSH, n. (Tch.) A plectognathic sea- 
fish, of the genus Ostracion, distinguished by 
having the body covered with an inflexible case, 
formed of regular bony compartments, and often 
armed with spines. Baird. 

TRGNK'-HO^E, n. pi. A kind of short, wide 
breeches, gathered in above or just belo\v the 
knees, worn during the reign or Henry VIII., 
Elizabeth, and James I. 

The «hort tnoOc-hose jjhall show thy foot and knee. Prior. 

TRtlNK^— LINE, n. The main line of a railroad, 
as distinct from the branch lines. Simmonds. 

TRtJNK -MAK-^E, n. One who makes trunks, 
portmanteaus, &c. Addison. 

TRtJNK'-TtJR-TLE, n. {Zonl.) A species of 
turtle; Testudo arcuata. Hill. 

TROnk^WORK (-wUrk), n. A secret stratagem.[R.] 

This has been some sttdrwork, some irvnkwork^ some he- 
hind-door work. Shak. 

TRtJN'N^IL, n. 1. A trundle. Clarke. 

2. A treenail ; a wooden pin or plug. Cook. 


TRtJNN'IQN (triin'yim), n. [Fr. trog7ion.’] {Mil.) 
One of the pivots projecting from the sides of a 
piece of ordnance, by which it rests on the 
cheeks of the carriage. Brande. 

TRtJNNTON-PLATB, n. {Mil.) A plate which 
covers the upper part of each side-picce, and 
goes under the trunnion, in cannons upon c.ar- 
riages, mortars, and howtzers. Stocqueler* 

TRIJnN'ION-RIng, n. {Mil*) A ring on a can- 
non next before the trunnions. Brande. 

TRC'§I0N (trd'zhun), n. [L. trudo, trusus.) The 
act of* thrusting or pushing, [r.] Cudworth. 

TRtJsS, 71 . [Fr. But. § Dan. tros ; Ger. 

^ Sw. tross. — Gael. trTis^ a girdle, a bundle.] 

1. A bundle, as of hay, straw, or dry goods. 

But all as a i«Dor pedler h<* did wend, 

Bearing a trwas oi trifles at his back. Spen<ier, 

A truss of hay is 56 lbs. of old, and 60 of new ; 
a truAS of straw is lbs. Simmonds, 

2. {Surg.) A bandage or apparatus used in 

cases of hernia. Bunglison. 

3. {Arch.) A framed assemblage of pieces of 
timber, or of iron, for tying up oi suspending a 
principal beam or piece, for supporting a roof, 
&c.; a frame of timber or of metal by which a 

! force of compression is converted into one of 
tension or the reverse : — a largo corbel, or mo- 
diliion, projecting from the face of a wall, and 
supporting a mural monument, or aiw other ob- 
ject. Bntton. Tomlinson. 

4. {Naut.) A rope or machine confining the 
middle of the lower yard to its mast : — a short 
piece of carved work, fitted under the tafirail, m 
the same manner as the terms. Da7ia. Mar. Diet. 

5. f{A7t.otmt Ar/nor.) A padded jacket or 

diess, wotT under armor, to protect the body 

from friction. Dra7jto7i. 

TRtTSS, V. a. [Fr. trousser.) [i. trussed ; pp. 

TRUSSING, TRUSSED.] 

1. To put in a truss, or bundle ; to pack up. 

You. might have tT-ussed Mni and all his apparel into an 

eelskin. Sliak. 

2. To keep tight ; to make fast ; to hold firmly. 

IT?« 'I'A of*Tit j 

A . ■ P'" I"'*! Pope* 

3. (Arch.) To furnish with a truss ; to sus- 
pend or to support by a truss. Bigelow. \ 

TRTJ-SS'ING, n. 1. {Ca7p ) A mode of framing 
by means of a truss or of trusses; a system of 
framing by which a force of compression is con- I 
verted into one of tension, or the reverse. 

Tomlinson* 

2. {Falcon7y.) The act of a hawk when she j 
seizes her prey, and soars aloft with it. Craig. 

\ TRtrST, 71 . [A. S. trywsian^ to confide ; But. 

i troost, consolation, hope ; Ger. trost ; Ban. ^ 
Sw. treaty comfort.] 

1. Confidence ; reliance, as on a person or 
a promise, on laws or principles ; faith ; hope. 

The person who has a Arm tnM in the Supreme Being is 

E owerful in his power, wise by his wisdom, happy by his 
appinoss. Addison, 

2. One, or that, on which one relies ; a ground 
of confidence or reliance. 

Blessed is ho that maketh the Lord his trust. Ps. xl. 4. 

3. A charge given or received in confidence ; 
a confidence reposed in one. 

Reward them well, if they observe their trust, Denham, 

4. Something committed to one*s faith; 
something which one is bound in duty and in 
honor to keep inviolate. 

To violate the sacred ti-ust of silence 

Deposited within thee. Mlton, 

5. Something committed to one's charge, for 
use or for safe keeping, of which an account 
must be given ; a deposit. 

A If* rue'’ ♦'•o o-'c man possesseth more than 

nii't 1 . \ ■}, (• ■",il »i - p .v,< —V with respect toother men, 
yei with respect to God tney are only a trust. Sv3\ft. 

6. Confident opinion or expectation ; hope. 
His tn/sf was with the Eternal to be deemed 
Bq.ual in strength. Mlton. 

7. Credit given without examination. 

Most take things upon trust. Zookc, 

8. Credit on promise of payment. 

Even such 5s time, who takes on trust 

Our youth, our joys, our all we have. Mcdeigh. 

9. The state of one to whom something is 
intrusted ; the state of being confided in. 

I do profess to be no less tlianlseoms to serve him truly 
that will put me in ti vst. Shak. 


10. {Lato.) An estate, or any property, held 
and managed for the benefit of another. Burn'll. 

TRUST, V. a. [l. TRUSTED*, pp. TRUSTING, 
TRUSTED.] 

1. To place confidence or reliance in ; to con- 
fide in ; to rely on ; to depend upon. 

I am sorry I must never trust thee more. Shak. 

2. To believe ; to receive as tiue; to credit. 

If he bo credulous, and trust my talc. Shak. 

3. To commit to the care of ; to intrust to. 

1SJ-« rnon*. I-Pn 

W-’- 1(, »* * V. ■ i. . . Shak. 

4. To empower to hold, in confidence ; to com- 
mit to the charge of; to intrust with. 

Whom with your power and ibrtune, sir, you trust. Dnjdcn. 

5. To venture confidently; to leave to one’s 
self, or to itself, without fear of consequences. 

Fooled by thee to trust thee from my side. Milton. 

6. To give credit to ; to sell to upon credit ; 
as, “ To trust a customer for goods.” Johnson. 

Syn. — i3ee Confide. 

TR0ST, V. n. 1. To bo confident of something ; 
to feel sure ; to expect ; to hope. 

For I trust to sec you in my journey. Pom. xv. 21, 
2. To be credulous ; to believe or confide 
readily ; to be won to confidence. 

Well you may fear too far. 

Safer than ti n^t. Shak. 

To trust in, to have confidence in ; to confide in ; 
to rely on. “ I trust in tlio mercy of God tor ever 
and ever.” Ps. lii. 8. — To trust on or to, to dcpoiid 
on ; to rely on. 

The isles shall wait upon me, and on mine arm shall they 

trtisi. h. O. 


TrOst'-DEED, n. {Lato.) A deed of trust, con- 
veying real estate, and enjoining certain condi- 
tions to be performed by the party that receives 
it, Jlilliard. 

TROS-TEE', n. {Laio.) One intrusted with some- 
thing; — particularly one to whom property, or 
the management of property, or an insr'iiiTiDii, 
is committed, in behalf of another or others, or 
of a corporate body, or for public uses. BurriU. 

You are not the i> lutees of the public liberty. Drydm. 

TROs-TEE'-PRCc'JgSS, n, {Law.) The process 
by which a creditor may attach goods, clKccts, 
and credits, belonging to, or due to, his debtor, 
when in the hands of a third person, — the name 
given in the New England States to the English 
process ol foreigtx attachment* Burrill* 

TROs-TEE'SHIp, n. The office of trustee ; the 
state of being in the hands of trustee.s. Be. Hev, 

TRtjST'jpR, n. 1, One who trusts or gives credit. 
2. {Scotch Law.) One who creates a trust; — 
correlative to trustee. Boat icr. 

TROST'FiJl, a* Full of trust. Bd. Jicv. 

TllOST'FtJL-LY, ad. In a trustful manner, M.R. 

TRUST'FUL-Nfcss, n. The quality of being trust- 
ful; fulness of trust ; confidingness. Clarke. 

TROsT'1-LV, ad. Honestly ; faithfully ; with 
fidelity. *“ He did tintsiily.” Wichlijfc. 

TRfJST'l-NESS, 71. The quality of deserving to 
be trusted ; honesty ; fidelity ; faithfulness. 

Innocence in a sheep, irustuiess in a dog. Orrw. 

TRfJeT'JNG-LY, ad* In a trustful manner ; with 
trust or confidence. Clarke. 

TR’&ST'L^:SS, a. Not to bo trusted ; unfaithful. 
The trustless wings of false desire. Sheik. 

TRtJST'LJpSS-NfiSS, n. The quality of being 
trustless ; un worthiness to be trusted. Clarke. 

TRfJST'WOR-THI-NESS (-wUr'th^-nSa), n. The 
quality of being worthy of confidence, Arnold, 

TROST'WOR-THy (-wUr-th§), a. Worthy of trust 
or confidence ; faithful ; trusty ; safe. Pierce. 

TRtJST'y, a. 1. Worthy of being trusted; that 
may he trusted; deserving confidence; trust- 
worthy; honest; faithful; true. 

Your ancient, trusty, pleasant servant. Shtik, 

His tnufUj sword, the servant of his might. Sptnser. 
2. Involving trust or responsibility. [lu] 

It were fit you knew him; lest, reposing too tsr in hi« vlr- 
^e, which he hath not, ho /night, at some great anti 


business, in a mam danger, fail you. 
Syn.— See Faithful. 
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TRtJTH, n , ; pi. trUths. [A. S. treowth^ troth, 
truth j treowiaiif trwwian^ to trust, to trow; 
Dut. getronwheid^ fidelity ; tromo^ trust , Ger. 
trcue, fidelity ; Dan. <5? Svv. true. — See True. 
— “ It It) the third person sinprular of the indicativ e li oit\ and 
was forineily wutten tivu'etlu ttofh^ and 

means that which one tjowet), 1. 1 t .■ ‘I'S <» firmly be- 
lieveth.’* TooAe. 

“The whole of Tooke’s case rests on two assumptions: 
first, that to it ow simply *o tfutiiTt- secondly, 

that itui/i originally nit -i d 'i ' ot » - ii" ti, what ts 
t/aweUt und nothing mon ■■ ' om .’■( '■»’ r ' or these con- 
slusions, ncithei of vrhicl !i i-^ j . 1 1 !n il . ers himself 
that the old-fashioned I'o'.t . «'• /■»//• i- exploded. 

We venture to think tlm: il • ■ it is rather 

moie germane to the matter. Sanscrit e//tni, to be established, 
—JuwH — whence Mt vwa, certain, i e, established; Ger- 
man traven, to rely, trust; it eu, faithful, tine, — Triordf ; A. S. 
ireowe^ fidus, — treoio^7i, fides, iriaric^ both subjectively and 
objectively; English fn/e, truth. To these we may add Goth, 
r, Tc<‘’ f/’i'. annurMfl t^tv** nM ♦’-o"' +’'c same 
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1. The subject-matter or object of knowledge ; 
that which is true ; fact ; reality ; verity ; — op- 
posed to falsehood. 

It is in tlio deteiminntion to obey the truth, and to follow 
wherever she may lead, that the genuine love of ttuth con- 
sists. Whately. 

2. Conformity to fact or reality, as of notions 
to things, tvoids to thoughts, stuteinents to 
facts, motives or actions to professions; the 
quality of being tiuc or real. 

There is no truth at all i’ the oracle. ShaJe. 

3. That which conforms to fact or reality ; the 
real or true state of things ; true representation. 

The tmih. tho v ' ,v o ’ n »«r» the truth. 

Why, very w I '..r'.t I ii i 'a • ■ V . Shak, 

4. A prirciplo; an axiom; a law. 

Fiindnmentnl tt uths. like the lights of hea\ «>n, are not only 
bodutiliii m tluniheUeh, but ghe light to othci things, that, 
without them, could not be hccn. ’jLo< ke. 

5. Veracity; purity from falsehood; the prac- 
tice of speaking only what is true : — honesty ; 
sincerity; integrity; purity. 

Thou dehirost truth in the inward parta, Ft. 11, 6. 

6. Fidelity; constancy; faithhilnoss. 

To-day slmlt thou behold a sulyect die 

For truth, for duty, and for loyalty ^lak, 

7. Exactness; conformity to rule; precis- 
ion ; accuracy ; as, Truth of measure ment.^’ 

Plough 8, to go true, depend much upon the truth, of the 
iron work. Mortimer. 

8. Divine revelation; the doctrines of the 
gospel ; the substance of the types and ceremo- 
nies of the law ; the source of truth. 

For the law was given by Mosea; but grace and O nth came 
by Jfeaua Chnat. John i. 17. 

X am the way, and the truth, and the life. John xiv. (k 

9. {Find Arts.) Faithful adlicreiicc to nature, 
or to whatever subject under treatment. 

Thv agony of the Laocnon, the action of the DiscoboIiM, 
the ur>ai)nngmg of tic Mcicin\, are all apparently real In 
their action hv the innate truth of their conformation. . . . 
Tt utk i«, therefore, the tiigUest (luallty in art. Fairholt. 

Of a truth,, or in truth, in reality j in fact; venly; 
cortainiy ; indeed “ In truth I know not.” Siuik. 

Of « truth 1 perceive that God is no respecter of ^porsons^ 

Some pronounce the ptwral of truth trdtfis ; 
but this must be carefully avoided,” Walker. 

Syn. — Truth is applied to the thing, veracity to 
fill' [)ci-oii. The truth or verity of the re|>ort ; the 7Je- 
taaty of the reporter. Truth and reality are often 
conl'niiulol Reality denotes the existence of a thing; 
truth relates to the report concerning it. The thing 
reported either is or is not a reality ; the report is either 
true or falue. 

TKt5TirF^rL, a. Full of truth ; loving and speak- 
ing the truth ; correct ; true. Barrington, 

TRtlTH'FOlj-LY, ad. In a truthful manner. 

TRtllTn'Fi&L-NiiSS, n. The quality or the state 
of being truthful or true. Qu. Bev. 

TROTH'Ij^SS, a. 1. anting, or destitute of, 
truth; wanting reality ; not true; false. 

A battle so bloodless seemed as tnahlefe, Fuller. 

2. Faithless ; inconstant ; treacherous. 

What shall I call her? truthless woman. Beau, Sf FI. 

TRtJTH'LBJSS-DY, ad In a truthless manner Cl. 

TRrtTirii^lflS-NESa, n. The state or the quality 
of being truthlesb : falseness. Clarice. 

TRtJTlF-SPEAK-ING, a. Speaking truth. Clarke. 


TROtII -T^LL-5R, n. One who speaks the 
truth ; a veracious person. Alien. 

fTRfj-TJ-NA'TION, n. [L. trutina, a balance ; 

trutinor, to weigh.] Act of weighing. Browne. 
TRliT-TA'CEOrs (tryt-ta'shus, 66), a. {Ich.) Ec- 
lating to the trout. * P. Cyc. 

TRY (til), V. a. [Fr. trier, to cull out ; tirer, to 
draw. — Landats suggests from L. trahere, to 
drawj [i. TiUKD ; pp. trying, tried.] 

1. To examine ; to make experiment of. 

Doth not the car try words ? Job xil. 1 1 . 

Gome try upon youraelvea what you have seen me. Shak. 

2. To experience ; to have knowledge of. 

Thou know*8t only good, but evil hast not irted. Milton. 

3. To prove by a test; to compare with a 
standard ; to test: — to tempt ; to prove. 

By faith Abraham, when he was tried. Ileh, xi. 17. 

4. To examine judicially, with witnesses, and 
by process of law; to subject to the examina- 
tion and decision or sentence of a judicial tri- 
bunal. 


The jury, passing on the prisoner’s life, 

May, in '•'v/', ''"\c a t'l.e*’ or two 

Guiltier I nil.'; \ tn. Shak. 


5. To bling to a decision; — to put to proof. 

Nioano’’, boa ring of thei’* coi:rasrcoiisn«‘««i to fight foi their 
coiu.t > . dll' 1 I'ot ti V t*'i m.irii'i by t'»i* -wo.d ilJ/itrc. xiv. 

And the flic shall ft u every man’s work. 1 Cor. hi. ly. 

6. To essay; to attempt; to undertake. 

Let us tt V advcntuious work. Milton. 

7. To purify ; to melt down, as tallow. 

Tilt' wolds of the Lord arc pure words; os silver tru'd in a 
furnace of earth, purified seven times. Fe. xxi. 6. 

8. To use as moans, or as a remedy. 

Sweet piactisur, thy physic I will try. Shak. 

To try on, to put on, as a hat or a coat, to see if it 
will fit. 

Syn.-“To tty is a very goneral term. A person 
or thing is tucd m older to ascertain the character or 
qualify, whotlier good or bad. To tempt i« to try m 
some mamior Wo try either oumeivcs or others ; wo 
tempt Olliers. To tempt is to ondeavoi to entice to ill. 
A p(>rHuii tries by evpetlmoiu, and attempts to succeed 
in what ho uiidurtaltes. 


TRY, V. n. To endeavor ; to attempt ; to make 
an effort ; to make essay. ** I can try.** MilliT. 


Ho first deceased, she fora little tried 
To live witJiout him, liked It not, and died. 


Wottoti. 


TRY, n, 1. An attempt ; an experiment ; a trial. 
Tlien this breaking of his has been but a try for his 
rieuds. Shak. 


2. A corn -screen. [Local, Eng.] Wright. 

TRY'’OON, n. [Gr. rpuytSv.] (Ich.) A genus of 
marine, cartilaginous fishes, of tne ray family, 
which have the tail armed with a single sharp, 
serrated spine ; the sting-ray. Yarrecl. 


TRY'ING, rt. 1, Bringing to trial ; examining. 

2. Severe ; painful ; as, “A trying calamity.” 

TRY'—SAIL, n. (Naut.) A fore-and-aft sail, set 
with a boom ana gaff, und hoisting on a small 
mast abaft the lower mast ; — a name generally 
confined to the .sail .so carried at the mainmast 
of a full-rigged brig. Dana. 

TR'^'ST, 71. [A. S. try7JDsia7i, to confide. — See 

Trust.] An appointment to meet ; an appoint- 
ed meeting, as of lovers. [Scot.] 


John Forbes, of Lcaly, broke tryst, having appointed to 
have settled the same. Spnldiny. 


To bide tryst, to keep an engagement ; to meet and 
wait the fulfilment of an engagement at the time 
fixed. ** You walk late, sir,” said I, ‘‘ 1 bide tryst, 
was the reply ; ** and so, I think, do you, Mr. Os- 
baldistone.” Sir W. Scott 


The tenderest-hcorted maid 
That ever bided tryst at village stile. 


Tennyson, 


TR'S’ST, V. a. To engage, as a person to meet 
one at a given time and” place- [Scot.] Jamieson, 
TRi?’ST, V, n. To agree to meet- [Scot.] Jamieson, 
TR"?ST' 51 R, 71, A convener. [Scot.] Jamieson, 

TRi^ST'fNG, n. An engagement to meet. [Scot.] 
To hold the marquis under trystiny. Spalding. 


TRi^ST'lNG-DAY, n. Appointed da/ of meeting. 
By the wine god he swore it. 

And named a irystmg-daiy. Macaulay, 


TRf ST'ING-PLAOB, n. An appointed place of 
meeting, 

At our trysting^lace, for a certain space. 

I must wander to and fro. Border mmtrelsy. 

TtS'B, n. [Dut. tobbei Ger. znber.'} 

1. A large, open vessel of wood, composed of 
staves and hoops, or hollowed from a log, for 


holding water, washing clothes, or other domes- 
tic uses; a cask Avithout a head. 

Skilful coopers hoop tlioir tubs 

\V iTh La duiii and w ith IMiiygmn dubs. Butler, 

2. t A discipline of sweating m a tub. Shak. 

3. A miner’s name for a box in which coal is 

sent up the shaft. Smimonds. 

4. {Com.) A certain measure of quantity ; 
as, a tttb of tea, which contains 60 pound.s ; a 
tub of camphor, Avhich contains from 1 cwt. to 

cw’t., &c. Tomhuson. 

Tfjll, V. a. To provide with a tub; to set in a 
tub ; as, To tub a plant.” Clarke. 

TU'BAj trumpets {Mus.) A brass in- 

strument invented by M. Sax, of Paris; the 
Sax-tuba. — See Sax-horn. Dwight. 

TC^B'BgR, n. A mining instrument; — called 
also a heele. Bw'haiiati. 

tGb'B|NG, {Mining.) The lining of shafts or 
parts of shafts which pass through incoherent 
strata and springs of water, serving to pro- 
tect the workmen from falling materials and 
w'uter. Ansted. 

TUB' BY, a. Sounding like a tub; wanting elas- 
tieity'of sound or free vibration. Clarke. 

TfUiK, 71. \JL.tuhns, a tube; tuba, a trumpet; 
It. Sp. tubo ; Fr- ^?/-^<i?.] 

I 1* Any long and hollow body ; a hollovv cyl- 
inder ; a pipe. 

VVIicn t1u‘ siu-ki‘t m a pump is drawn, the space it filled 
in the tube is ci>rtiuiil> the hiune. Zocke, 

I 2. 'J’he bod} of a tclcscoiic, containing the mir- 
rors or lenses, or both, by which the light which 
proceeds from the object viewed is deviated. 

A spot li k<‘ which perhaps 

Astronomer in the sum’s luoiMit oib 

Tlirough his ).'huu(l optic /mV yet never saw. Milton 

3. A vessel in plants or animal bodies, which 
conveys fluids or other substances. DifngUso?i 

4. {Bot.) The cup, or united portioti of v 
monosepulous calyx or a monopctulous corolla, 
especially when it is of an elongated form. 

Cray. 

CaptUnry tube, a tube of extremely small boro i» 
whirli )i<|uids rise above their level, fiom the eoho' 
sivo attraenon between their pai tides and the Interioi 
surface of the tube. - See Capillary, hih of Use 
fnl Knowledge. — Tube, of i^nfety. js^eo JSaFET Y-tube* 

TUBE, G. To furnish with a tube. Clarke. 

TO BE'— FORM, a. Having the form of a tube. 

TU'BgR, n. [L.] 1. {Bot.) A thickened portion 
of a subterraneous stem or branch, having eyes 
or buds, as a potato ; a thickened portion of a 
root-stock. Gray, 

2. {Anat.) A knot or swelling. Dtmghson, 

TU'R^;r-At-EI), a. [L. t7(hor, a protubetanee.] 
{Ilvr.) Gibbous; knotted or swelled out. Ogihie. 

TU'BF-K-ULK (-kl), «. [II. htherc'ulttm, dim. of tUr. 
ber, a protuberance, a knob ; It. tttbej*colo \ 8x'>. 
tuberruh ; Fr. t7iberr7ilf*.'] 

1. {A7Wt.) A tumor in an organ from the pro- 
duction of new matter. Dimghson, 

2. {Pathol. Afiat.) A species of degeneration, 
or morbid development of an opaque matter, of 
a iialc-ycllow color, having, in its crude condi- 
tion, a eonsistence analogous to that of concrete 
albumen. Tt subsequently becomes soft and 
friable, and gradually acquires a consistence, 
and appears analogous to pus. Du7igUson. 

Tubercles arc most frequently obaerved in the Iuug« and 
mcaentory. Dunghson. 

A consumption of the lunRS, without an ulceration, arrives 
through a schirroslty or a crude ttdnircle. liarrey. 

3. {Bot.) A small, wart-like excrescence on 

plants : — the organ of fructification, or apotlie- 
ci7im, in lichens, containing their sporules, and 
often cup-shaped, He7isloto. 

TU'BJglR-CLED (-kid), a. 1, Having tuber- 
cles. 

2. (Bot.) Covered with little excres- 
cences or warts; tubcrculate. IXenslow, 

TU-bKr'CTJ-LAR, ? Of. 1. Eclating to tu« 

T(;-Bj&B'cn-LATE, ) her. les ; affected with 
tubercles ; full of knots or tubercles ; tubercu- 
lous. thmglison, 

2. (Bot.) Bearing excrescences or pimples ; 
tubereled. Gmy. 

TU-BjglR'CU-LAT-^lD, a. Having tubercles; tu- 
berculary; tuberculous. Pennmxt. 

TU'BISlK--C!ijLB, [Fr.] (Ect) A fleshy root com- 
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posed of lobes which serve as reservoirs of nutri- 
ment to the fibrils that accompany them. Lindsey. 

In the Orckus the tubatcvlci, are often palmated 
or lobed , in the Dahlia, and many jIs hodelea), they 
hail*? in clusters or aie fasciculated. Lindley. 
TlJ-BEJl-Cn-L.r-ZA'TION, n. State of being tuber- 
cled; the development of t\x\)exo\cs* Uunfflison, 
TU-BEIl^CU-LOSE, ^ Having tubercles ; tu- 
Tir-BER'CLT-LOlJS* ) bercular. Hill. Month, Rev. 
TU'BRR *CU-L n. A small tuber. Lindley. 
Ttr-BJglR-iP'^lR-OtjS, a. [L. tuber, a knob, and 
fero, to bear.] (^Bot.) Producing tubers. Gray. 

TUBE'Rd§E, or TU'BJglR-O^E [tub'roz, Tr. F. Ja. 
K. C . ; ta'b§r-6z, J. Sm. R. iJ.], n. [L. tuberosus, 
knobby.] (Rot.) A bulbous plant of the East 
Indies, prized for its beautiful and fragrant flow- 
er ; Fohanthps tuherosa. Baird. 

Tlia tiiheiose emits its scent most strongly af- 
ter sunset ; and it has been obsei ved in a sultry evening, 
when the atmosphere was highly charged with elec- 
tricity, to dart small sparks in great abundance fiom 
such of Its flowers as were fading. Lindley. 
TU-B?R-6SE', a. Tuberous. W. Ency, 

TU-B^R-OS^I-TY, n. 1. The state or quality of 
being knobbed or tuberous ; tuberousness.^ 

2. (Ayiat.) A process, the surface of which is 
unequal and rough, and ^^hich gives attach- 
ments to muscles or ligaments. Dunglison. 
Tii'BfiR-OUS, a. [L. tiib&rosus ; Fr. tuhereux.] 

1. Having tubers or excrescences. Grew, 

2, (Bot.) Resembling a tuber. Gray. 

TU'B^jlR-OUS-NESS, n. The state or quality of 

being tuberous ; tuberosity. Ash, 

tGe'-PAst, n. A medical treatment of sweat- 
ing and fasting, formerly practised. 

Bring down rose-cheeked youth to the tuh~,/ast, Shah, 
TtJB'-Fisn, n. (Ich.) A species of gurnard hav- 
ing long and large pectoral fins ; the sapphirine 
giiniard j Tngla hirundo. xarrell, 

TU-Bl9'l-NATE, V. n, [L. tubicen, tuhicinis, a 
trumpeter.] To sound a trumpet. Clarke, 

TV-'BIQ ' n. pi. [L. ttebus, a tube, and colo, 

to inhabit.] (Zoftl.) An order of anellidans, or 
red-blooded worms, in which the respiratoiy 
organs are in the form of plumes, and are at- 
tached to the head or anterior poition of the 
body ; — so called because, with few exceptions, 
they live in tubes. Baird. 

TLj'B[-COLE,n. One of the Brande. 

tO^BI-CORN, n. [L. tuhibSf a tube, and cornu, a 
horn.] (Zool.) One of a family of ruminant 
animals having horns composed of a horny axis 
covered with a horny sheath. Brande. 

TU'BJ-F^R, n. {Jj. tubus, a tube, and fero, to 
bear.] (Zool.) One of an order of polypes, com- 
prising those which are united upon a common 
substance fixed at its base, and whose surface 
is wholly or partially covered with retractile 
tubes ; a fleshy eight-armed polype. Brande. 
TITB'ING, n. Tubes, or materials for tubes. C/hrAe. 
TU'BI-PORE, n. [L. Uibus, a tube, and porus, a 
pore.] (Zobl.) One of \ family of zoophytes, in 
which the animals are isolated and contained 
in long, cylindrical, calcareous cells, attached 
by their base, and strengthened by cross-bars 
at definite distances ; the pipe-coral ; the organ- 
corah Brande, 

T9-b1p'Q-R1TE, n. (Pal.) A species of tubipore, 
often found in marbles and pebbles. Clarke. 
TU-BIP'Q-ROtJS, a. Relating totubipores. Smart. 
tOb'MAJM, n.; ph tubmen. (Law.) A name 
given to one of the two most experienced bar- 
risters in the English Court of Exchequer. — 
See Postman. Wnishaw. 

TU'BU-LAR, a. [L- tubulus, dim. of fw6tw,a tube.] 
Resembling, or consisting of, a tube; longitu- 
dinally hollow ; fistular; pipe-like. 

He hath a tubxdar or pipc-liko anout. Grew. 

Tabular hailer, a boiler furnished with a number of 
tubes through which flame or heated air may pass 
from the fire-box to heat the water or other liquid 
surrounding them . — Tabular bridge, a bridge consist- 
ing of a hollow trunk or tube, as the Britannia Bridge 
across the Menai Straits. 

TU’'B1;J-3l<ATB, a. Tubular ; tubulous. Maunder. 
fTIT-BlJ-IrA'TION (sliyn), \JL, tubulatio.^ Act 
of making hollow like a tube. Bailey. 


TU'BH-laT-^ID, a. Resembling, or furnished 
with, a pipe or tube ; fistular ; tubular. 

The teeth of vipera are tubuZcOed. Derham, 

Tabulated retort, ( Chera.) a retort furnished with a 
short tube at the top, ihiougli which the materials to 
be operated on may be introduced, and which may be 
closed by a stopper. Henry, 

TU'BULE, n. [L. tubulus. 
or fistular body. 

TU-BU'LI-COLE, n. [L. tubulus, a small tube, 
and coh, to inhabit.] (ZoGl.) One of a family 
of polypes In'^nbiti^r: tubes of which the axis is 
traversed 'u I'lC 'lOii- flesh, and which are 
open at the summits or sides to^ give passage 
to the digestive sacs and prehensile mouths of 
the polypes. Brande. 

TU-BU'LI-FORM, a. [L. tubulus, a little tube, 
and forma, a form.J Shaped as a tubule or 
small tube, Clarke. 

TU-By-LOSE% ? Resembling a tube or pipe; 

TU'BU-LOUS, > tubular; fistular. Bill. 

TU'BU-LURB, n. (CJiem.) The short tube at the 
top of a tubulated retort. Henry. 

TO'B '-WHEEL, n. A horizontal water-wheel 
which has a series of floats attached to its rim : 
it is turned by the percussion of one stream of 
water or more, so directed that each float re- 
ceives a pcrcn*««mn when it passes a stream. 
The 'i\ neol not being submerged, the water, af- 
ter striking the floats, descends fiom between 
them. U. A. Boyden. 

t Tcr'C^T, n. [It. tocchetto, a ragout of fish.] A 

steak ; a collop ; a tucket. Bp. Taylor. 

t TtrcH, n. A kind of marble. Sir T. Herbez't. 

TtrOK, n, [Welsh twc. — It. stocco ; Fr. esfoc.] 

1. A small sword ; a rapier. Shak. Milton. 

2. A kind of net. Carew. 

3. A pull ; a tug ; a lugging. A. Vf^ood. 

4. A stroke ; a blow. [Local.] Halliwell. 

5. A horizontal plait or fold made in a gar- 
ment, to shorten it. Hallhoell. 

6. (Naut) The part of the ship where the 
ends of the bottom planks are collected togeth- 
er under the stern, or counter. Mur. Diet. 

TtrCK, V. a. [t. TUCKED ; pp. tucking, tucked.] 

1, To gather into a narrower compass ; to 
press, or fold in, beneath, as the edges of a 
counterpane ; to gather up, as clothes ; to pack ; 
to stow. 

She tucked up her vestroentB like a Spartan virgin. Addison, 

2. To press the bed-clothes in around. i 

Make his hed, ... and twsJe him m worm. Zocke. 

t tGck, V. n. To contract. SJm'p. 

[Am. Indian.] (Bot.) A curi- 
ous vegetable found on the Atlantic coast of the 
United States, from New Jersey southward, 
growing, like the truffle, under the surface of 
the earth; Virginian truffle; — sometimes 
called Indian bre<m, or Indian loaf. Gray. 

TtJ^CK'pR, n. 1. One who, or that which, tucks. 

2. A thin, ornamental piece of dress worn 

over a woman’s bosom. Addison. 

3. A fuller. [Local, Eng.] Holland. Wnght. 

t TO'CK'jpT, n. [It. toccata, a prelude.] A flour- 
ish on a trumpet ; a fanfare. Shak. 

fT&CK'^lT, w. [It. tocchetto, a ragout of fish,] 
A steak or collop ; — written also tticet. Taylor. 

t TtrCK'^T-SO 'NANCE, n. A tucket. Shak. 

tO‘CK'-N6T, n. A small net for taking out pil- 
chards from the large seine nets. Simmonds. 

TU'DOR-STlTLE, «. (Arch.) A style of building 
common to the reigns of Henry VII. and his 
successors, including Elizabeth, characterized 
by a fiat arch, shallow mouldings, and a profu- 
sion of panelling and other ornament ; — called 
also decoreded English. Dams. 

TUB'pALL, n. (Arch.) A building with a sloping 
roof only on one side. Maunder. 

TUE'-IR-ONS (-i-uriiz),n.jp^. The tongs used by 
a blacksmith. ‘ Simmonds. 

fTiJ'^iL, n. [Fr. tuyau^ The anus. Skinner. 

TUB^'DAY (tuz'd?), n. [A. S. Tiwes^-dag ; Tiw, 
Tyw, Tii, Tdg, Tuiseo, or Tuesco, the Saxon 
Mars, or god of war, and doeg, dag, a day ; Dut. 
dingsdao', Ger. dienstag, dinstag ; Dsxi.tirsdag\ 
Sw. tisaag^ The third day of the week. 


] A small pipe, tube, 
Woodward. 


tC 'FA, n. [L. tofus, tophus ; It. tufo ; Fr. tuf. 
— Gier. tof?i (Min.) A variety of volcanic rock, 
of an earthy texture, seldom very compact, and 
composed of an agglutination of fragments of 
scoriaj and loose materials ejected from a vol- 
cano ; — called also volcanic tuff, or volcanic 
tufa. Lyell. 

Calcareous tufa, a porous rock deposited by calca- 
reous waters on their exposuie to the air, and usually 
containing portions of plants and other oigaiuc sub- 
stances inciuhted with carbonate of lime. The more 
solid form of the same deposit is called trarerUn, into 
which calcareous tufa passes. — Trachyte tufa, a 
name applied to beds and irregular depohits of con 
glomerate conipobed of fragments of tiachyte and 
other volcanic substances. Ilobhjn. Lyell, 

TU-FA'CEOyS (tii-fa'shiis, 66), a. Relating to, 

consisting ’of, or resembling, tuff or tufa. Lyell. 

Tf^TFF, 71 . (Min.) 1. A deposit of calcareous car- 
bonate, fiom springs and streams; a volcanic 
rock. — See Tufa. Lyell. 

2. A porou-, I’ri't, calcareous stone, 

suited to the co i 'ti ■. v.: ■ -u of vaults ; — written 
also tufo. Brande. 

TUF-FddN', n. A typhoon. — • See Typhoon. 

TtTPT, n. [Fr. toxffe. •— Ger. zopf, a cue ; Sw. 
tofs, a tuft. — Richardson suggests A. S. top, a 
summit or crest.] 

1. A collection, as of threads, ribbons, or 
feathers, into a knot or bunch ; a number of 
small things knitted or collected together to 
form one top or head ; a knot ; a cluster. 

Tufts of hail’ hanging down theii foreheads, Ilaelluyt. 

Edged round with mobS and tujts of matted grass. Leyden. 

2. A cluster ; a clump, as of 
shrubs or trees. 

Behind the lift of pines I met them. Shak. 

3. (Bot.) A dense cluster or 

head of flowers, r-.r -so-. *lo : 

a capitulmn. I- L, 

TtJFT, V. a. [t. TUFTED ; pp. TUFT- 
ING, TUFTED.] 

1. To separate or form into 

tufts. Todd. 

2. To dress or adorn with a tuft 
or with tufts. 

{St* 

Of Tim o'l’c*., t e ‘ •! s.* .> oi. i.**. Thomson. 

TOfT'J^D, p. a. 1. Growing in tufts or clusters. 

Tow(‘-<i iinel buttleinents it sees 

Bosi'iijed li gl) II' tujhU rices. Milton. 

2. Adorned with a tuft ; wearing a crest as of 

feathers. “ The tufted duck.” Yarrell. 

3. (Bot.) Noting leaves of an axillary branch 

so short that the bases of the leaves are in con- 
tact ; fascicled. Gx'ay. 

TOFT'-HtJNT-?:R, 7i. A hanger-on to persons 
of quality ; a parasite. [Eng.] Hallhoell, 

fTlTFT— tAF'F A-TY, ? ^ villous kind of .silk ; 

fTyFT-TAF'F^-TA, > tufted taffety. Beau. ^ FI. 

TOft'Y, a 1. Adorned or covered with tufts. 

Both in the tufty frith and in the rao«By fell. Lrayton. 

2. Growing or being in tufts or clusters. 

"Where tufty daisies nod at every gale. Browne. 

tCg, V. a. [A. S. tcogan, toon, to draw ; Ger. 
eiehen, to draw ; zug, a pull, a tug ; Sw. toja, to 
stretch. — Fr. touer, to tow.] [i. tugged ; pp. 
TUGGING, TUGGED.] To null or drag with great 
effort long continued ; to draw ; to haul ; to pull. 

There sweat, there strain, tug the laborious oar. Roscomntm, 
So wcttiy with disasters, tugged with fortune. Shak. 

Tt^G, V. n. 1. To pull or draw with great effort. 

There is tugging and pulling this way and that way. More. 

The galley-slaves tvg willing at their oar. Lryden. 

2. To labor ; to strive ; to struggle ; to wrestle. 

Both tugging to be victors, breast to breast. Shak. 

TtJG, n. 1. A long, hard pull ; a great effort. 
When Greeks j<^ncd Greeks, then was the twy of war- A”. Lee, 

2. A tow-boat. Simmonds. 

3. A carriage for conveying timber, having 

four wheels. [Local, Eng.] IlaMwell. 

4. A chain, strong rope, or leather strap, 

used as a trace. Clarks. 

6. (Mining.) An iron hoop to which a tackle 
is affixed. Waism. 

Tt5rG'G®R, n. One who tugs or pulls. Johnson. 

TtS’G'GlNG-LY, ad. "With tugging or hard pulling. 
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Tt^G^-fll-ON, n An iron on the shaft of a 
wagon to hitch traces to. Wright, 

TIJ-I"TIQN (tu-Ish'un), n. tueor^tuU 

tus, to SCO, to protect ; Sp. tuicion^ 

1. 1 Guardiaiibhip ; superintendence as by a 
tutor; protpctmg caic 5 tutelage. 

Pioo'i or .n *)»iiij!pntent iuiftoTt^ ■whether against foreign 
powers or scciet conspiracies. I/nll, 

2. Instruction, as by a tutor ; the act or busi- 
ness of teaching; education. 

■Whatever chihsical msti action Sir Joshua received was 
under the tuition oi liis ftithei. Malone. 

defends another most, effectually who 
imparts to him tlioso principles and that knowledge 
whereby he sliall bo able to tlofond himaelf ; and 
therefore our modern use of itutum as teaching is a 
deeper one than the earlier, u Inch made it to moan 
external rather than this mtorual protection.” Trench. 

Syn. ~ See Kuhcation. 

VU t"TIQN-A-RY,<j. llolating to tuition. GlarJie. 

TU' LA-MICT' A [/(-iiict'tl, or niet'fil), n. An alloy 
of silvci, coiipiM*, and lead ; — so called from Tti- 
kif ill Russia, where it is made. Ure. 

TU'blP, n. [Pers. thouh/bdn, or fokban, — It. tu- 
lipano ; Sp. tK ipmi ; Old Fr. tukpau ; "Fi.t'idipe. 
— l)ut, fulp ; Gor. tuipe ; Dan. tuHpan ; Sw, tul- 
pan. — *‘Thc Persian word or tole- 

also signifies a turban, and was probably 
applied to the tulip on account of the resem- i 
bliincc hetwoen the form of the flower and that | 
article of dress.” P. Cyc.] (^Bot.) The com- 
mon name of bulbous plants of the genus Tu- 
lipn.y much cultivated on account of the gay and 
various colors of their flowers: — a name ap- 
plied also to the fiowor of plants of the genus 
Tnkpri. 

The varieties of tnhp are endless. Tulipa 
Oetncriarui (flio common gaiden tnhp) may be called 
the king of tlorists” flovvois, having been a prime ob- 
ject of attention with tins class of cuUivatois for 
nearly three centimes. It appears to liavo been 
brought to Europe fioin Persia, by way of Constariti- 
nojilo, in ir>r>y, ami in a century afterwards to liave 
bwonio an object of corisidorablo trade in the Nctlior- 
laiids, and a sort of nuima among the growers, who 
houglif and sold liulbs at prices amounting to £500. . . . 
The tasto lor iultpa in England was at its greatest 
height about the end of the bevonteouth and the bo- 
ginmiig of the eighteenth century. Loudon* 

u'U'IilP-IaT, n. A cultivator of tulips. Browm. 

TU-LI-PO-MA'N(-A, n. \tuU^ and mmiia*} A 
mtinia for cultivating or acquiring tulips. P. Cyc. 

Tfr'IdP-TllER, {Bof.) A beautiful American 
tree of the magnolia family, sometimes one 
hundred and forty feet high and eight or nine 
feet in diameter ; white-wood ; Liriodendroti 
tulip if era. Gray. 

Jiti/r The tiiJip-trre has very smooth loaves, with two 
lateral lobes near the base, and two at the apex, which 
ajipcar as if cut off abruptly by a broiid, shallow notcli. 

corolla, which is about two inches broad, is 
greenish-yellow. Gray. 

n. [P'r*] ^ plain .silk lace blonde or 
net, used iix female head-dresses. Simmotids. 

Tf/L'H-AN, a. In the style of, or pertaining to, 
Marcus Tullius Cicero; Ciceronian. Clarke. 

TfrM'BLK (tam'bl), P.n. [A. S. tumbian; Dut. 
tiUmelcn; Gor. tummein, tatimeln, to reel 't Dan. 
tunile \ Sw. tximla. — \%.tomholarc \ Sp. timhar\ 
Fr. tomhRr:\ [i. tumbled; pp. TUMBLI^a, 

TUMBLED.] 

1. To roll ; to heave ; to toss ; to pitch about. 

While wo lie tumbling in the hay. JSbal'. 

A shoreless ocean tumbled louiid the globe. Thomnon. 

2. To fall suddenly ; to fall over ; to stumble ; 
to trip ; — to roll down violently. 

Now l^haoton hath tumbled from his car, Shnk, 

Sisyphus lifts Ins stone up the hill; which carried to the 
top, It Imniedintfly tmnJbUiS to the Iwttoin. Aaduon. 

2. To full tumultuously in numbers or quan- 
tities ; to come down overwhelmingly. 

Wlion lichcfl oo’in* by the rniirse of iniicrltance and testa- 
ments, they come tumhlmg upon a man Jiaeon. 

4. To play tricks by various librations and 
motions of tne body, as a mountebank. 

A Christmas gambol, or a tvmbUng trick. Sitak. 

Tuwbling-komf.j (JVhttt.) a phrase noting the condi- 
tion of a ship’s sides when they fall in aliove the 
bends ; — the opposite of vtall-sidfd. Dana. 

TO'M'BLE, V. a. 1. To turn over ; to throw about 
in order to search or examine. 

Tumbling it over and over In his thoughts. J^aoon. 

They tumbled all their little quivers o’er, 

To choose propitious slialts. Prior, 


2. To thro'w down or about ; to pitch or fling 
down violently or in disorder. 

And tumble me into some loathsome pit, SIi<th. 

3. To disturb ; to rumple ; to derange ; to 
disorder ; as, “ To tumble a bed.” Clarke. 

TUIM'HLE, n. The act of turn V.i" T : , a fr”’ r. 
rolling over. k I.t-.r': ,t,, . 

TtJiM'BLE-DOl^N, a. Ready to fall down ; tot- 
tering; as, “An old iumble-dotm shed.” C7«?vtc. 

Tt/MTiLE-DfJNG, n. (Ent.) A species of beetle 
w'hich rolls about balls of dung cont.ihiing its 
eggs. Coldsnttth. 

TtTM'BL^iR, n. 1. One who tumbles; one who 
shows tricks or feats in tumbling; an acrobat; 
a juggler; a posture-master. “A tumbler's 
hoop^’ Bhak. 

2. A drinking-glass without a foot ; — so 
called because originally it had a pointed base, 
and could not be set down with any liquor in it 
without tumbHug or falling over, Fairkolt. 

3. (O//# th.) A '.'‘ly small variety of the do- 
mestic pigeon ; — so called from its habit of 
falling backwards when on the wing. Wood. 

4. A sort of dog taught to tumble for the pur- 
pose of inveigling game. ^ Hitdihms. 

6. {Meek.) A kind of latch in a lock, which, 
by means of a spring, detains the shot-bolt in 
its place, until a key lifts it, and leaves the bolt 
at liberty. tSinivuouds, 

TrJM'BLiNG, n. The act of one who tumbles. 

TOm'BLING-BAY, n. An overfall or weir in a 
canal. Clarke. 

tOm'BR^L, n. [Fr. tombereau.'] 

1. A dung-cart; a muck-cart; a rough cart. 

Like a slam deer, the twubrel brings him home. Coioper. 

2. (Mtl.) A covered cart used for implements 

of pioneers or artillery stores. Stocqwler. 

3. {Laiv.) A ducking-stool, — formerly used 

for the punishment of scolds ; a trebuchet ; a 
cucking-stool. W/tishaw. 

4. A sort of circular cage or crib formed of 
osiers or twigs, used, in some parts of England, 
for feeding sheep in the winter. Farm. Ency. 

TU-M^-FAO'TION, n. [It. tumcfaziom\ Fr. tii~ 
mefaotSou.l I'hc act of swelling or the state of 
being swelled ; a tumor ; a swelling. Arbuthnot, 


TU'M5i-Fi?, V. a. [L. tumtyfadoi tumidus^ tumid, 
swollen, andybcio, to make ; It. tumefaTo\ Sp. 
tumcJacerse\Fx.tumefier^ [t. tumefied; pp* 
TUMEFYINO, TUMEFIED.] To swcll ; to make 
to swcll ; to inflate ; to distend. Sharp. 

TU'M?J-FY, p. n. To swell ; to puff up. Smart. 


TU'MlD, c3f. lL.tumidus; tumeo, to swell; It. ^ 
Sp. tumido ; Fr. tumidc.! 

1. Being swelled; inflated; puffed up; dis- 
tended; enlarged; swelling; swollen. 

As from his tumid um when Nilns spreads 

His genial tides abroad. Glover. 

2. Protuberant ; raised above the level. 


So high as heaved tlio tumid hills. MiUon. 

3. Pompous ; boastful ; turgid ; bombastic. 

Shall gentle Coleridge unnoticed here. 

To turgid o<le und tumid iftan^a dear/ Byron. 


Syn. — See Tubshd. 

TU-MfD'l-TY, n. The state of being tumid; a 
swelled state ; tumidness. Boswell. 

TU'MJD-LY, ad. In a tumid form. Smart. 

TU^MlD-NfiSS, n. The state of being tumid; a 
swelled state ; tumidity. Smart. 


Ti3rM'MAL§, n. (JStining.) A great quantity or 
heap, ’ Watson. 

TU'MOR, n. [L. ttmor, from tumeOt to swell; 
Fr. iumei/r.] 

1 . {Med.) A morbid swelling or prominence, 

of gj’eatcr or less size, developed in some part 
of the body. Dunglison. 

“ Cullen defines a tumor to be a partial swell- 
ing tvitbout inflaniination. Bauvages restricts the 
term to a rising formed by the congestion of a fluid ; 
and lie calls ezcrsacencsa those which have a fleshy or 
osseous consistence. Boyer defines it any preternat- 
ural eminence developed on any part of the hody- 
Good uses it synonymously with tubercle. Boyer’s is 
the best general definition. Tumors differ greatly 
from each other, according to their seat, the organs 
interested, their nature, JGmfflUon. 

2. Affected pomp ; false magnificence ; puffy 

grandeur; bombast. [ 11.3 Wbtton. 


TU'MQRED, Distended; swelled, [n.] Jxiniws. 

TU'JVIOR-oOs, a. 1. Swelling ; tumid; protuber 
ant distended, [it.] Cudworth. 

2. Pompous; bombastic ; turgid ; tumid. [u.J 

AmoBt tiimorom in his looks and gestures. Wotton* 

TfJMP, n. The knoll of a hill, [ii.] Ainsxvorth. 

tCtmP, V. a. 1. {Ilort.) To fence about with 
earth, as trees or xilants. Johnson. 

2. To draw; to diag, as deer, &c., after being 

killed. [Local, U. S.] Bartktt. 

T&MP -LINE, n. A strap placed across the fore- 
head to assist a man in carrying a pack on his 
back. [Local, XJ. S.] Bartlett. 

tOm'tDm, n. A kind of food used in the West 
Indies, made of boiled plantain. Bartlett. 

TU'MIi-LAR, a. [L. tumxflus, a heap.] Consist- 

ing in a’heap ; in the form of a mound. Stuart. 

t TU'Mn-LATB, V. a. [L. tumxiht tumiUatm.’\ 
To cover with a mound ; to bury. Bailey. 

t TLT'MIt-LATE, V. n. To swell ; to be tumid. 

Ills heart begins to rise, and his passions to tumvlatr anA 
ferment mto a sturm. W ukins. 

TU-MU-LOSE', a. [L. tumulosus.J Full of hil- 
locks; tumulous. [it.] Bailey 

tTU-MlJ-LOS'I-TY, n. [L. a mound.] 

Btatc of being tumulose ; hillmcss. Bailey. 

TU'MU-LOtlS, a. Full of small hills or mounds ; 
tumulose. [».] Knowles. 

TU'MDlt, n. [L. tuinuUxi8\ tumeo, to swell; 
It. iSf Sp. twmdto ; Fr. tunuilte7[ 

1. A promiscuous, noisy commotion in a mul- 
titude ; an uproar ; a riot ; a row. Shah. 

Which Btilloth the noise of the seas, the noise of their 
waves, and tlic tumult of the people. Ixv. 7. 

2 A Stir ; a noisy, violent commotion or agi- 
tation ; an irregular violence ; a confused noise. 

What stir is this? What hoMW/^’6 in the heavens? Shok, 

3. A state of agitation or high excitement ; a 

ferment. “ A tumult of grief.” Johnson. 

In tlie night, howovci, the tumult of tholr minds having 
subsided, and given way to reilu(.tiuu, they sighed often und 
loud. Cook 

f TU'AIDLT, V. n. To make a tumult ; to he in 
wild commotion. Milton, 

t TU'MtoT-jpR, n. A maker of tumults. Milton. 

TlT-MtJLT'V-A-RI-LY, ad. In a tumultuary man- 
ner; tumultuously*, [r.] Sandys. 

TlT-MtJLT'y-A-RJ-NiSSS, 7i. The state of being 
tumultuary ; turbulence. King Charles. 

TU-M&LT'IT-A-RY (tu-n»ait'yu-?X"r$), [L* 
mnUiiaxim ;’ It." ^ Sp. tumultmrio ; Fr. tunml- 
tutm*eJ] 

1. Disorderly ; confused ; tumultuous ; riot- 
ous. “ A tumultuary conflict.” K, Charles. 

2. Unquiet; restless; agitated; stormy, 

Wlicn I havo passed the bolatorous sea and swelling blllo-ws 
of this tumultuw u Ufb. JioweU. 

Syn.— Bee Tumultuous. 

fTU-MO'LT'i.T-ATE, ®. n. [L. timxdtuor^ txmuU 
tilatum\ It*. tumuUxiare'^ Sp. tumultuary To 
make a tumult; to be in great agitation. South. 

tTi;-MfJLT-V-A'TIQN,w. \Tj,tumuUuaMo.'\ Con- 
fused agitation; commotion. Boyle. 

TH-M&LT'U-OtJs (tu-mfilt'yu-«s), a. [L. tumultxb- 
osus ; It. 3^ Sp. tumultuoso ; Fr. tximuituexuE.] 

1. Conducted with violence ; given up to tu- 
mult ; tumultuary ; riotous ; uproarious. 

As if that there were some tamuUuotts aflkay. Sluter. 

The workmen . . . very seldom derive any advantage tVom 
the violence of those tmmUvnous combinations. Smwi. 

2. Restless; disturbed; agitated; unquiet. 

Now rolling, bolls in his tiomltnovs breast. MUion. 

3. Turbulent; violent; exciting .tumult. 

At once turmltuo'm shouts and clamors rise. Brydm. 

Syn. — The following terms are all applied to that 
which is contrary to order and qni<‘t ; A tumultuous 
mob or assembly ; a tumultuory meeting or corifllict ; 
turbulent passions ; seditious practice ; mutinous spirit ; 
disorderly conduct ; violeiU proceeding ; unrviy or riot-* 
ous multitude. 

TU-MT&LT'y-oO’S-LY, ad. In a tumultuous man- 
ner ; witbi confusion and violence. Bacon. 

Ty-MtjrLT^y-oys-NfiSS, n. The quality or the 
state of being tumultuous. Hammond. 
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TURBIDNESS 


TU'MU-L i)'S^ n . ; pi- tu'mu-zT. [L., from tujneo^ 
to swell.] An artificial mound, often covering a 
tomb or sepulchre ; a barrow. HamiUoTi. 

n, [A. S twine, a butt, a tub; Ger. tonne ; 
Dut. ton ; Gael if Svv. tunn * ; Dan. t nide ; Ir. 
tonnw~““\jo\fi L- torina, Fr tonne, tonneau 
Sp. ^ Port, to net. — See Ton.] 

1. A large cask. Milton. 

2. {IVtne-measureJ) The measure of four 

hogsheads, or 252 gallons. Simmonds. 

3. A large quantity. [Proverbially.] 

Draw tuns of blood out of thy country’s breast. Skak. 

4. A weight of 2240 lbs. — - See Ton. Johnson, 

5. f A drunkard. [Burlesque.] Dryden, 

Tun is tile usual orthography when a large 
cask or a wine measure is meant; ton when a weight 
of SO cwt., the space m a ship, or a measure of timber 
is meant. Brande, 

T&N, r. a. To put into casks ; to barrel. Boyle, 

TUN'A-BLE, a. 1. That may be tuned. 

2.* Harmonious ; musical , tuneful. 


Your eyea are 
More tuncdile t s ' 




TUN^\-IiLE-NESS,7^. Harmony; melodiousness; 
melody; tunefulness. She?'wood. 

TUN^4-BLY, ad. Harmoniously ; musically ; 
melodiously ; tunefully. Shelton. 

tOn -B 1&L-I.IED [tiin'beMid), a. Shaped like a 
tun ; having a large, protuberant belly. Smart, 

TffN'BRJD^-E-WARE, n. Fancy articles, as work- 
boxes, desks, trays, &c,, made of ornamented 
woods, and highly ivfought and polished, man- 
ufactured at Tunbridge Wells, Eng. Davis, 

dIsH, 9U a tunnel or funnel. STiah. 

Filling a bottle with a tunrdtah.. ShaL, 

TUNE, 11, [Gr. Hvos, tone, accent; to 

stretch ; L. tonus ; It. tumio ; Sp. tono ; Fr., 
Ger., 6, Sw. ton ; Dut. toon-, Dan. tone. — W. tdii^ 

1. (Mns ) A rhythmical or measured series 

of musical notes, agreeably related, for a sin- 
gle voice or instrument ; an air ; a melody : — 
sometimes also applied, but less properly, to a 
melody with its accompanying voices or har- 
mony : — the state of being neither above nor 
below the true Vtch, as a note or tone; — 
the sta:c o* j ; »*'• true sounds, or sounds 
rightly e.l c.rfl .it"i,mpered to each other, as 
of a voice, or an instrument : -«the state of har- 
monizing together, as a choir, an orchestra ; 
concord; harmony. Dtoighi. 

Which time sJxe chanted snatches of old tunes. S?iaK\ 

Tunes and airs have in themselves some athnlty with the 
afibetiuns; as, merry /HiiCrt, dolelul solemn times, tunes 

Inclining men’s minds to pity, warlike /iinti. Bacon. 

It li, the lark that .m ngs so ont of tune. 

Straining harsh discords and unpICiising sharps. Sftak. 

Like sweet bells jangled, out of tune and harsh. Sliak. 

2. Harmony; agreement; older; concert of 
parts ; unity of movement. 

A pp-’S2'>*'cn*, I w-'Mld ’'ut keep the 

coi.i-'ii I. A Ml III fit . !,y p‘C'‘» .. 1 1 «'.' ■■ ■! ■ -d"^ execu- 
tion and vigor. King Charles, 

3. The fit State for use or application; the 
proper or normal state ; the right disposition or 
temper; the proper mood or humor. 

A child will learn three times as much when he is in tune 
as he will, with double the time and pains, when he goes 
awkwardly or ib drigged unwilhiigij to it. Locke, 

The poor, dittresscd Lear is i' the town, 

Who soinetimt*, in his hittertu/ic, remembers 

What we are eome about. Shak, 

TUNE, V, a, [t. TUNED ; pp, tuning, tuned.] 

1. To put into tune, or proper musical state. 

Ten thon«jrd thousand «t at opce go ^oose; 

LohL till lie tune rln-m, ili cl.rir power am’ uaL. Cowper. 

2- To sing or play harmoniously- 

Fonntaans, and ye that warble as ye flow, 

Melodiotuf murmurs, warbling tune his praise. Muton. 

3. To put into order so as to produce the 
proper or desired effect. Shak, 

TCNE, V, n, ‘1. To form accordant musical sounds. 
Whilst^ tunintf to thie water’s fell. 

The small Mids sang to her. Dragton. 

2. To utter inarticulate musical sounds with 
the voice ; to sing without using words. 

TUNE^FT^L, a. Musical; harmonious. Watts. 

Amid the iuMfvd clu^. Dryden. 

TUNE'F^L-LV, ad. In a tuneful manner. AUer'y, 

TUNE'U^ISS, a, Unharmonious ; unmusical ; dis- 
cordant- “ Thy tuneless serenade.” Cowley, 

TiJN'IlR, n. One who tunes. Shah, 


TONG' STATE, n. {Chem.^ An oxysalt composed 
of tungstic acid and a base. Graham, 

TtjNG'STlgN, n, [Sw. tuny, heavy, and sten, a 
stone.] . 

1. A very hard, brittle metal, having the 
color and lustre of tin, and extremely difficult of 
fusion ; inferior only to platinum and gold in 
specific gravity, being more than sseicnteen 
times as "heavy as water ; burning when heated 
to redness in a pulverulent state, and becoming 
converted into tungstic acid. MtUer. Graham. 

2. {Mm.) Tungstate of lime; scheelite. 

TflNG'STjpN-O'jCHRE (5'kr),n. {Mm.) A bright- 

yellow or yellowish-green mineral, occurring in 
cubic crystals, and also pulverulent and earthy, 
and consisting of pure tungstic acid ; — called 
also tungsiiC'-ochre, and woljramine. Dana. 

tOng'STJC, a,. {Chem,) Noting an oxide com- 
posed of one equivalent of tungsten and two 
equivalents of oxygen ; binoxide of tungsten ; 
— also noting an acid composed of one equiva- 
lent of tungsten, and three equivalents of oxy- 
gen. Graham. 

TUN'h66f, n. {Bot.) Ground-ivy. Johnson. 

TU'NIG, n. [Jj, tunica; It. timica, tonica; Sp. 
tunica; Fr. tunique.) 

1. {Roman Ant.) A woollen undei -garment 
worn by the Homans of both sexes. Aibuthnot. 

jS^The tunic was girded with a belt round the 
waist, hut ivas usual 1} vvoin loose when a person was 
at home or wished to be at Ins ease. The tunic worn 
by men conimtnily had short sleeves, and terminated 
a little above the knee. That worn by women was 
larger and longer, and always had sleeves. JV, Smith, 

2. {Rom. Cath. Ch.) A long under-garment 
worn bv the clergy when officiating. Wnght. 

3. {knat.) A name given to different mem- 
branes which envelop organs ; as, “ The tnmes 
of the eye, stomach, and bladder.” Duughson. 

4. (Bot,) The outer covering of the tunicated 
bulb, as that of the onion, consisting of thin, 
membranous, and cohering scales. Lindley, 

TU'N]-CA-RY, n. [L. tunica, a tunic.] {ZoJ.) A 
mollusk of’ the class Tunieaia, Baird, 

TU-Jtl-cA'TJi, n.pl, (ZooL) A class of acepha- 
lous* molluslks protected by a leather-like tunic, 
and without organs of locomotion. Baird, 

iTU'NI-OATE, la. \TU,tunicatus.'\ (Boif.) Not- 

TU'N1-CAT-5D, S ing bulbs composed of broad 
and concentric scales, forming successive coats, 
as in the onion. Gray, 

TUNJ-CLE, n. pL. tunimla, a little tunic.] 

1. A natural covering ; an integument. Ray. 

2. + (^Eccl.) A kind of cope worn by the of- 
ficiating clergy. Bah. 

TUN'ING, n. The act of singing or playing in 
concert ; — the act of putting into tune. Milton. 

TUN'iNG-FORK, n, (ITms.) An instrument of 
steel about three inches long, consisting of two 
prongs and a handle, and which, being struck 
against a table or other substance, produces the 
tone to which it was oiiginally set. Moore. 

TUN'ING-HAM'M^IR, w. {Mvs.) A steel or iron 
utensil used in tuning harpsichords and piano- 
fortes. Moore. 

TU-NF'§r-AN (tu-nlzli'e-^n), a. {Geog.) Pertain- 
ing to Tunis or its inhabitants. Earnshaw, 


3 A net resembling a funnel for pouring 
liquid into a vessel. Johnson, 

4. {Engineering.) A subtciranean passage 
for a canal or a road. 

Tunnels have been fonnerl " ^ *''r —position 

of land owners, or to pivt* ■ • ' ' 'iider a 

road, a canal, or a river, ti - ■ under 

toiMia in order to connect points which were not accesMble 
bv an open passui»e except at an enormous cost, but, in gen- 
eral, tunnels are toimed through hills, in order to^avoidt the 
expense ot an open cutting. Tomltfison. 


Ty-Nl"§I-AN, n, 
itant of Tunis. 


{Geog.) A native or an inhab- 
SJiaw. 


TGNK, n, A sharp blow. [Vulgar,] Wright. 

TtJNK^jpR, SI. [Ger. to dip.] (Eccl) One 

of a religious sect ; — a subdivision of the Bap- 
tists, found chiefly in Pennsylvania; — called 
also Xhmkers, Brande. 

TtJN'NA§^E, n. See Tonnage. Arbuthawt. 

Tt^N^NgL, n, rPr. tonnelUy a tunnel-net; tunnel, 
a tunnel. — A dim. of tun. Tooke. — See Tun.] 

1. The passage in a chimney for the convey- 
ance of smoke ; a funnel ; a chimney-flue, [n.] i 

And one great chimney, whose long tunnel theace | 

The smoke forth threw. ^^leaser. j 

2. A conical vessel with a broad mouth at one 
end and a tube at the other, for transferring a 
liquid from one vessel into another ; a funnel. 

For the help of the bearing, make an In&tnxment like a 
tunnel, tlic narrow part nf the bigness of the hole of the ear, 
and the broader end much laiger. Bacon. 


TOxN'NJpL, V, a. [?. TUNNELLED ; pp, TUNNEL- 
LING, TUNNELLED.] 

1. To form like a tunnel. Derhnm. 

2. To catch m a net. Johnson, 

3. To reticulate, as network, [b.] Derham, 

4. To make a tunnel or passage through ; as, 

“ To tunnel a hill for a railroad,^* Haywatd. 

T&N'N?L-KiLN (-kil), n. A kiln in ivhich coal is 
burnt. Claike. 

TfTN'N^L-LlNG, n. The act or process of cut- 
ting a tunnel, as through a hill. Tomlinson. 

TfJN^N^lL-NET, n, A net wdth a wide mouth at 
one end and a narrow one at the other. Clarke, 
tCtn'N^L-PIT, n. A tunnel-shaft. Clarke, 

TON'NJgJL— Sllx^tFT, n, A pit or shaft sunk to 
give air to workmen or light to a tunnel, or to 
facilitate the raising of earth and stones to the 
surface. Simmonds, 

TfJN'NY, n. [Gr. Bivvos ; Bhvui, to rush, to dart ; 
L. thimnics, thynnus ; It. tonno ; fSp. atun ; Fr. 
thon.i {Ich.) An 
acanthopterygious 
fish of the genus 
Thynnus, particu- 
larly the Thynnus 

la“rgest *of“marine 

fishes, sometimes measuring upwards of eight 
feet in length, and weighing from 1000 to 180C» 
pounds. Baird. 

T^P, n. Aram. [Local, Eng.] MoUoway. 

TtlT, V, n, [i. TUPPED ; pp. tupping, tupped.] 
To butt, like a ram. Johnson. 

TtJ^P, V. a. To cover, as a ram ; to rut, Shak. 

TU'P^-LO, n, {Bot,) The common name of North 
American trees of the genus Kyssa, of the dog- 
wood family; — called also peppendge, and sour 
gum-tree. Gray, 

tOp'MAN, n. A breeder of tups, [s.] Halliwell. 
TtJR'BAN, 71 , [It. Sp. furbante ; Fr. turban,’] 

1. The usual head-dress of the Turks, Per- 
sians, and other Orientals. Bacon. 

“ It consists of two parts :'a quilted cap, with- 
out brini, fitted to the head, and a sash, scarf, or 
shawl, usually of cotton oi linen, artfully wound 
about the cap, and sometimes hanging down the 
neck.” Brande, 

2. A head-dress worn by ladies. Simmonds, 

3. {Conch.) The whorls of a shell. Clarke, 

t TUR'BAND, n, A turban, Shak. 

TUR'BANEU (-band), a. Wearing a turban. Shak. 
TUR'BAN-SHELL, n. A popular name given to 

echinoderms of the genus Cidaris, Wright, 
tTiJR'BANT, w. A turban. Milton. 

TUE'B.AN-T0P, n, {Bot.) A fungus or mushroom 
of the cenus HelveUa. Wright, 

TUR'B A-RY, «• [Low L. turbaria ; turba, a turf.] 
{Eng\ Law.) A right or liberty of digging turf : 
— a place wheie turf is dug, Cowell, 

Common of turbary, a liberty of digging turf upon 
another man’s ground in common with the owner or 
with other persons, Bumll, 

Tto'B^ITH, n. See Turpbth. Wiseman, 

TX^R^BID, a. [L. turhidus ; turha, a tumult ; It. 
torbido ; Sp. turhido.] 

1. Having lees or sediment stirr d up; not 

clear; thick; muddy; roiled. Bacon, 

The ordinary spiinpts, which were before clear, fregh, encl 
llmiiid, become thick and turbid aa long as the eaTtbQ.uak« 
lasts. Woodroard, 

2. Vexed; disquieted; disturbed, [n.] 

IhaMd intervals . . . nae to attend close prisoners. Rowell, 

TUR-BId^I-TY, State of -being turbid. Smart, 
TtJR'B|D-LY, ad, 1. In a turbid manner. 

2. Haughtily ; proudly, [r.] [A Latinism.] 
One of great merit turhidly resents them. Young. 

TUR'B II>-nSsS, n. The quality or the state of 
being turbid ; muddiness. Johnson, 
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TURKEY-OIL-STONE 


TUR-BIL'LIOiV (tur-bil'yun), 7i. [Fr. tow'hiUon.l 
A whirl ; a vortex. ’ Clarke, 

TUR'BI-xVATE, V, 7\, [L. turho^ turbi7iis^ a whirl, 

a top.] To revolve like a top ; to whirl, [r.] 

TUR' BI-NATE, ? j-j^ tiirhinatusi\ 

TUR'B{-NAT-^D, > 1. Whirling, like a top. » Its 

[Mercury’s] turbinated or diurnal motion.’* 

Kist, Royal. Soc. 

Let mechanism here produce a spiral and turbinated mo- 
tion of the wliole moved body. Bentley. 

2. Wreathed conically from a larger base to a 

kind of apex. A twbinated Idler. 

3. {Bot.) Inversely conical, or top-shaped, as 

the fruit of Nelimihimn. Gray. 

TUR-BI-NA’TION, n. [L. turbmatio.'\ The act 
of spinning or revohing like a top. Cocker am. 

TUR'BINE, n. {Hydra%ilws.) A hydraulic motor, 
consisting of a wheel, of guide curves for di- 
recting water into the wheel, and of various 
other parts. In one of its most common forms, 
it has the wheel horizontal and submerged, with 
a series of vertical, curved floats at the peiiph- 
ery, and a shaft passing through a vertical tube 
extending through a cast-iron flume, the circu- 
lar bottom of which is in the wheel, and over 
the depressed central part of the wheel. The 
wheel IS propelled by water issuing horizontally 
from the lowest pait of the flume, and with such 
directions, derived from guide curves affixed to 
the bottom of the flume, as to act on all the floats 
at the same time, and flow out of the wheel at its 
periphery. 

Nearly 
one half of the 
power of the 
water due to its 
fall, IS expend 
ed in giving 
velocity to the 
water before 
it strikes the 
floats, the wa- 
ter being then 
so directed that 
each paitiole 
moves in nearly 
the same direc- 
tion as the pait 
of the float flrst 

and the part of the float struck by it, have a velocity 
neaily equal to that wdiicli a body acquires by falling 
freely through a dist«ince equal to half the fall of the 
water. The other half of the power, due to the fall 
of the water, is chiefly expended in pressing the water 
obliquely against the floats in such a way that the ve- 
locity possessed by any particle at the instant of strik- 
ing the float, IS gradually diinmished till it is neatly 
expended, v’h''n p-'i***'!'' tli*' wheel. The par- 
ticle has I'lii' ><*" i - 1 '‘It; ..ii'iiig ihe latter part of 
the time it acts in propelling the floats than the part of 
the float It then acts on ; and the propulsion, then ex- 
erted by It, results from tlie obliquity of the two mo- 
tions to each other. If the parts of any turbine are 
not accurately adapted to each other, it wastes much 
of the power of the water ; but good turbines utilize 
a larger part of the power of the water than any other 
hydraulic motoi in use. 

The term turbine^ when used without any qualify- 
ing word, is commonly restricted to turbines in which 
the water passes out at the periphery. 

In the figure, the inner curves represent the station- 
ary guide cuives, and the outer curves, the floats or 
buckets of the wheel. U, A. Boyden, 

4®* «« Professor Peirce exhibited a drawing of a 
bucket of a turbine wheel, constructed by Mr. U. A. 
Boyden. expen merits upon which, conducted with the 
most scrupulous care, had shown it to produce an 
effect equal to eighty-eight per cent, of the power 
expended ; and he stated that some of Mr. Boyden’s 
wheels bad given the astonishing result of ninety-two 
per cent, of tins power.” Procccdinffa vf the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences for 1650. 

TiiR'BJT, n, A variety of the domestic pigeon. 

TUR'BITH, n. See Ttjepbth, Wisemcm. 

TUR'BOT, n. [Fr. tiirbot, — Dut. tarbot. — Scali- 
ger tfiinks from L. imboy a top.] 

1, {ich.) A sub- • 

brachial malacopte- 
rygious fish, of Jhe 
family Pl&aronec^ 
d(B\ RKomhm maxi- 
mus. It is one of the 
largest of the flat- 
fishes, and is consid- ti- 

ered the best. Tarrell. Turbot (Rhombus maxfmw). 




2. A name often given to the halibut. [Scot-] 

TUR’BU-LENCE, n. [L. ttirbulentia ; It. turbo- 
le7iza\ Sp. turbubmda ; Fr. turbuleiice.l Quali- 
ty or state of being turbulent ; tumult ; tumul- 
tuousness ; confusion ; disorder ; commotion. 

Escaped the windj* ttobulence of heaven. Fawkes, 

1 came to calm thy turbulence of nund. Dry den. 

TUR’BU-LfiN-cy, 71 . Turbulence. Milton. 

TtiR'BU-LENT, a. [L. tarbulentus \ It. tuibolen- 
to ; Sp turhiilento ; Fr. turbulent.'^ 

1. Raising agitation or commotion ; agitated. 

Nor envied them the grape, 

"Whose head that turbulent hquor fills vnth fumes. Milton. 

2. Exposed to commotion; liable to agitation. 

Calm region once. 

And full of peace, now tost ana tw'bulent. Milton. 

3. Tumultuous ; violent , riotous ; disorderly. 

And, making the succession doubtful, rent 

This iiew-fioc state, and left it tw bulent. DraifUm. 

Syn. — dee Factious, Loud, Tumultuous, 
Violent. 

TQR'BU-LfiNT-LY, ad. In a turbulent manner; 
tumultuously; "^olently. Sherwood. 

TUR’CT^M [tarisizm, W. F. Sm. IVb. Wr.; tur- 
kizm, iS. A.], n. The ro’^rion , marn er^. o- char- 
acter of the Turks- “ F.‘ o.* f /•' is > SY? \jp *. 

Preferring Tureum to Christianity, Atta bui y. 

TyR-COI§' (tur-kez'), n. See TurkoiS. Johnson. 

TURC'O-MAN, n. ; pi. turc'o-mXn§. A native or 
an inhabitant of Turcomania. P. Cyc. 

TURD, n. [A. S. tord.'\ Dung. [Low.] Bailey. 

TUR 'DI-DABy 71. pi. [L. ttirdmy a thrush.] {Or- 

' A family of dentirostral birds of the order 
Passeres, including the sub-families Formicari- 
nccy T^irdincCy Tinalince, OriohncB, and Pyco7W- 
tince , thrushes. Gray, 

TlJR-DPlSTAE, n. 
pi. [See Tur- 
DIDjE.] (Or- 
mth.) A sub- 
family of denti- 
rostral birds of 



the order Pas- 


Mimus polyglottus. 


Gray. 


fFr. teiTiTie.l A deep table-vessel 
Goldsmith. 


seres and famfly TurdidtB ; thrushes, 

TU-REEN’, n. 
for soup. 

TURF, n.\ pi. turps; f TURVES. [A. S. tiirfi 
Dut. turf\ Old Dut., Ger., Sw., § Icel. t 07 'f. 
Sp. tut'ba ; Fr. tourbe. — Arab, titrby dust, clod.] 

1. A thin layer of soil held together by the 
roots of grass; a clod covered with grass; 
greensward ; sward ; sod. 

They left me weary on a grassy turf. Milton. 

I with green turfs would grateful altars raise. Bryden. 

2. A term sometimes applied to peat, when 

cut and dried for fuel. Farm. Eificy. 

3. A race-course or the practice of horse- 

racing. Porter. 

TtjRF, V. a. [i. TCKPBD ; tcri'ING, tcried.] 
To cover with turfs, or as with turfs. 

The fece of the bank next tile sea is turfed. Mortimer. 

TijRF'-BUlLT (-blit), a. Built or formed of turf. 
“ Thy tu7'f-bu%tt shrine.” Warton. 

TURF'— CLAD, a. Covered with turf. 

The tmf-QloA heap of mould. Enox. 

TiJRP'-c6v-5;RED, a. Covered with turf. 

TURF'— drain, Tfi. A drain filled with turf. Cl whe. 

TTTRFEN, a. Made of turf. Wright, 

TtiRP -H:&D^E, ft. A fence made of turf. Clarke. 

TURF — Hb'&SE, n. A shed of turf. SimTmnds. 

TURF'J-NfiSS, n. The quality or the state of 
abounding with turf or turfs. Johnson. 

TURP'JNG, n. The act or the operation of laying 
doivn turf, or of covering with turf. Wnght. 

TXJRP'ING-IR-ON (-l-uni), n. An implement for 
paring off turf. - W? ight. 

TtjRP'iNG-SPADE, n. An implement for paring 
off turf ; a turf-spade. Woright. 

TliRP'ITE, n. One addicted to the turf or race- 
co urse : a blackleg. Clarke. 

TtiRP'LgSS, a. Destitute of turf. Savage. 

TURF'-M5SS, n. Mossy or boggy land. Smart, 

TtlRP -SPADE, n, A kind of spade used for cut- 
ting turf ; a turfing-spade. Simmonds. 


TURF'Y, a. Abounding, covered with, or built 
of, tui t\ “ Thy turfy mountains,’* Shak. 

A crimson stream the turfy altar stains. Vernon. 

TUR'<5!-yNT, a. [L. txirgeo, turge7iSy to swell out.] 
Swelling; protuberant; tumid; turgid. Thomson. 
TUR-yESCE', u.w. \h. turgesco.‘\ To swell ; to 
be inflated, [r.] Dr. Frands, 

TyR-§^ES'C^;NCE, P [j,, turgesco, to begin to 
TUR-yfiS'C^IN-CY, 5 swell ; Fr. turgescmzce.'] ^ 

1. The act of* swelling or the state of being 
sivelled ; swelling ; turgidity. Browne. Sunft, 

2- Empty magnificence or show. Johnson. 

3. (Med.) Superabundance'of humors in any 
part of the body. Dunghson, 

TyR-y-ES'ey NT, a. Growing large ; swelling. Ash, 
TUR-GES'ej-BLE, a. That may be inflated or 
made turgid. Dr, Arnold, 

TUR' y ID, a. [L turgidmi turgeo, to swell; It. 
turgido ; Fr. tiirgide^ 

1. Swelled ; swollen ; puffed out ; distended- 

The sucker, lying and playing always under water, is kept 

still, twfftd, and plump. Boyle. 

2. Pompous ; tumid ; bombastic ; inflated. 

The sublime rejects mean, low, or trivial expressions; but 

it is equ^ly an enemy to such as are tmgvd. BUwr. 

3. (Bat.) Thick, as if swollen ; slightly swell- 
ing. “ ZAndley, 

Syn, — Tutgid and tumid both signify inflated or 
swollen. Tumid waves ; turgid ox tumid expiessions 
or language , a turgid, inflated, or bombastic style ; a 
pompous manner. 

TUR-yiD'I-TY, n. 1. The state of being turgid 
or swelled; "swelling; distention. Arbutimot, 

2. Pompousness ; bombast ; inflated style. 

A simple, clear, harmonious style, winch, taken as a model, 
maj. be lolloped without leading the novitiate either into t«r- 
Qtdxty or obscui ity. Oumberland, 

TljR*yiD-LY, ad. In a turgid manner. Clarke, 
TUR'yiD-NfisS, 71. The state of being turgid; 

turgidity; turgescence. Warhux'ion, 

t TUR'yiD-oOs, «. Turgid; swollen. B.Joiison, 
TUR'ylTE, 7%. {Mm.) A reddish-brown mineral 

consisting of sesquioxide of iron and water. 

TU'Rl[-byn.\ Tu-Ri-d^NE^. fL.] (Bot.) A 
young shoot or sucker springing out of the 
ground, as a shoot of asparagus. Gray, 

TU-RT-O-NlF'JgJR-OtJS, a, [L. turio, a shoot, and 
fei'Oy to bear.] Bearing turiones. Clarke, 

TURK, n, 1. A native or an inhabitant of Turkey. 

2. A Mahometan. 

Have mercy upon aU Jews, Turks, mfidcls, and hcrcticb. 

Co.unwrt Ptopier. 

TUR'K^IY (Tiir'k?), n. (Ornith.) 

A large gallinaceous fowl of 
the family Phasia7iid€e, or 
pheasants, and genus Melea’^ 
gris, a native of America, 
and much esteemed for food. 

— See MELBA.ORINJ3. 

40 ^** The name of turkey is 
said to have been given to this 
bird m England from a mistaken 
notion that it came originally 
from Twrkey." Baird. Common t 

TtlR'Kyy-BtJZ'ZARD, M. (Or- (Meleagris gallopavo), 
nith.) A large ra*pacious bird of the family Vvl- 
turidee and genus Cathwrtes, inhabiting the 
western continent from 
Nova Scotia to Terra 
del Fuego, but most { 
numerous in the south- 
ern portions of the Uni- 
ted States ; Cathartes 
aura. It is a true car- 
rion-feeder, and pos- 
sesses a wonderful fa- 
cility for finding out its 
prey. It may generally 
be known at a distance 
by its lofty soaring and 
elegant flight. Wilson, Baird, 
TUR'KjeY-OAR'P^IT, n, A carpet made entirely 
of wool, the loops being larger than those of 
Brussels carpering, and always cut, which gives 
it the appearance of velvet. Simmonds, 

TUR'K?Y-C5ck, n. The male of the turkey. 
TXjE'KlgY— H^N, n. The female of the turkey. Ash, 
TUE'K^Y-oIl'-STONB, n, A Turkey-stone. 




Turkey-buzzard. 
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TURN 


rOrt K^Y-PdiyT, n. A yoTing turkey. Bailey. 

TUR r<|:Y~RED, n, A fine and durable red, dyed 
upon calico and ’vvoollen cloth, the coloring 
matter being madder. Braude. 

TUR'K^Y-STONE, n. A Tariety of argillaceous 
slate, used for sharpening instiuments ; — culled 
also oil~&tonei whetstone^ honey and novacuhte. 

Cleavtlaml. 

jgfSj^The power of turkey-stone to sharpen inatru- 
ments, by which it may be cut or scratched, is due to 
the silicious panicles it contains. Cleaceland. 

TtiRK'ISH, a. Pertaining to, or resembling, Tur- 
key or the Turks, lVals7i. 

TURK'TSTI-LV, ad. In the Turkish manner ; ae- 
coiding to the way of the Tuiks. Qu. Rev. 

TURK'JSH-NESS, n. The religion, manners, or 
character of the Turks ; Turcism. Ascham. 

TlJRK'is^M, w. A Turkish idiom, or a peculiarity 
of Turkish character, customs, &c. Clarke. 

TUR'KLE (tUr'kl), n. A turtle. •— See Turtle. 

Moore. 

TURKOMAN, n. \ pi. tubk'm^n^. See Turcoman. 

TVR-KOi§', orTUR-KOI?' [ty*-kez', 7V. P. F . ; tur- 
kaz', iS. E. J.’i ti^r-koiz', SV/i. ; ti.ir-kwoz', TFr.], n. 
[Fr. turquoisey from Turquie.l {2Ihi.) A blue 
or light-green mineral ; turquoise. Cleaveland 

TURK'S -CAP, n. {Bot) A species of lily ; Lili- 
uni Martagnii: — a species of cactus: melon- 
thistle ; Melocactua caijuminis. Wood. 

TURK’S'-HEAD, w. 1 .(^ 0 ^.) TurkVeap; Me^o- 
cactus communis. WH'jht. 

2. {Naut.) A kind of knot worked upon a 
rope with a piece of small line. Dana. 

TtrRK’S'-TUR-BAx\, ??. {Bot.) A plant of the 
genus Ranunculus y or crow-foot. Wright. 

TUR'LV-pIN^, pi- {French Eccl. Hist.) One 
of the popular by-names by which the sectaries , 
of the 14th century, the precursors of the Pef- 
ormation, were distinguished ; — called else- 
where Beghardsy Picams, &c. Bratide. 

t TtlRM, n. [L. tur7na.'} A troop. Milto7i. 

TUR'MA-LiNE, n. Tourmaline. Encg. Ainer. 

TliR'fllJpR-IC, 71. 1. {Bot.) The common name 
of East Indian plants of the genus Curcuma. 

Loudon. 

2 . The rhizome of Curcuma tonga. It has a 
peculiar odor, a warm, bitterish, and feebly aro- 
matic taste, and is one of the ingredients of 
curries, and is also used as a condiment, and 
for dyeing silk yellow. Wood ^ Bache. Parnell. 

TUR'M^R-JC— PA'PER, n, A yellow paper, pie- 
pared by tinging white, unsized paper with a 
tincture or a decoction of tui meric ; — employed 
as a test of free alkali, which stains it brown. 

Wood ^ Bache. 

TUR'MSII* [tar^mbn, S. W. J. E. K. Sm . ; t^r- 
inbiP, P- F. Ja. TF 6 .], n. [Of uncertain ety- 
mology. — Skinner suggests the Fr. tremouilley 
tremicy a mill-hopper. — Perhaps from L. turmay 
or iurbtda. Thomso7i.'] Trouble ; disturbance 5 
tumultuous molestation ; tuibulence ; disorder; 
confusion. “ The turmoil of his mind.” Udal. 

So loud is the noise of business^ as it is called, or the jamnj; 
ttarmotl which avarice occasions, that I ifear the still Btnall 
voice of reason will not be heaxdin the walks of the exchange 
and in the storehouses of the crowded emporium. Knox. 

Tl7R-M(5tL', V. a. U. turmoiled ; pp. turmoil- 
INO, TURMOILBB.J To harass with commotion ; 
to keep in unquietness ; to disquiet ; to harass. 

Haughty Juno, who with endless toil. 

Did earrii and heaven, and Jove himself turmoil. Xyrydm. 

TUR-M51u' (114), u. n. To be in commotion ; to 
be in a atat^ of unquietness. Milton. 

[A, S. tyrnany iumany to turn ; Icel. 
ttzma, w. Topvrfw, to round; ropwOw, to work 
with a lathe and chisel ; ropvoc, a tool for drawing 
a round, a lathe-chisel ; L. tosmoy to turn in a 
lathe ; It. iomearey to turn ; tomtVe, to turn 
with a lathe ; Sp. tomary to return ; tomeoTy to 
put into circular motion, to turn on a lathe ; Fr. 
toumeTy to turn, to turn round.] [t. turned ; 

pp. TURNING, TURNED.] 

^ I. To cause to more circularly ; to put into a 
circular motion ; to more round ; to make to go 
round ; to rcrolre ; as, “ To turn a wheel.” 

She would have made Hercules turn the spit. SkaJb. 

2 . To cause to move out of a straight line ; to 


cause to move from a certain couise ; to change 
the direction of ; to cause to deviate. 

Though he iums his eyes towards an object. Locle. 

3. To change w'ith regaid to the position of 
the surface or the sides ; to put the upper side 
of downwards. 

■W’ 1 1 ’ t ^he can cover them, 

« I * . • ti equeutly, so that 

1', . • . ...»■■ : ■ . Addihon. 

4. To bring the inside of out. Skak. 

The vast abyss 

Up from the bottom turned by furious winds. ShUon. 

5. To change as to the posture of the body; 
to direct the look or attention of. 

The monarch turns him to his royal guest. Pope. 

6. To form m a lathe by a revolving motion ; 

to shape, as wood, metal, or other haid sub- 
stances, especially into round or oval figures, by 
means of the lathe. Moxon. 

The work miv also be turned hollow, ... or the exterior 
surface may bo fluted, or gToo\ ed, 01 \ ariously shaped, or the 
work may oe turned both inside and out. Tomlimoii. 

7. To form ; to shape ; to fashion. 

His whole person is finely itamedy and speaks him a man 
of quality. Tutlet. 

8. To change or alter the state, condition, or 
appearance of in any way ; to change ; to transs- 
form ; to alter ; to transmute. 

Impatience turns an ague mto a fever. Bp. Taylor. 

i ‘ f. «■ . ■ . 

21 y. , .t. ! Milton. 

9. To translate ; to construe. 

■\\ . # I . I* .. .ciAi. Pope. 

10. To change to another opinion or party ; 
to change as regards belief or adherence. 

T>tm VC rot imtn 'dol®, nor make to yourself molten gods? 

1 am the Lui J j o»'* Luki. Zen. xix. 4 , 

11. To change as to inclination or temper. 

Turn thee unto me, and. have mercy upon me, for I am 

desolate and afflictod. Pi. xxv. Id. 

12. To alter from one effect or purpose to 
another ; to cause to produce another effect. 

Whon a cj-orm of « 8 !'d boats upon our spirits, 

iw .! I r into .lui ai' logi* i o s» 1 % o Tt Ligi c 11 01 prudence. Taylor. , 

13. To ti ansfer ; — used with to. 

And these are the of +i'"*wcre ready 

. 1 • • i. !> . * I , II h I turn the 
, _ • • ‘ ^ . i on. xii. 

14. To cause to nauseate ; to nauseate. 

The report, and much more the sight, of a luxurious feeder 
would turn hia stomach. Fell. 

15. To disorder so as to infatuate or make 
mad ; — applied to the head or brain. 

There is not a more molanoholy object than a man who 
has Ills head turned wtrii religious onthuMusm Addison. 

16. To direct by a change to a certain end, 
purpose, or propension. 

My thoughts are turned on peace. Addison. 

He turned liis parts rather to books and conversation than 
to politics. Prior. 

17 . To revoHe or agitate, as in the mind. 

Tio'n these ideas about in your mind. JVatfs. 

18. To apply or devote with a change of use. 

When the passage is open, land will be turned most to great 
cattle? when shut, to sheep. Temple. 

19. To reverse ; to repeal. 

And then the Lord thy God will turn thy captivity, and 
have compassion upon thee. Deut. xxx. 3 . 

20. To kee^ passing in the course of ex- 
change or traffic. 

A man must guard, if he intends to keep fair with the 
world, and turn the penny. Collier. 

21. To adapt ; to fit ; to suit 

T'-i »' bn‘‘Ti rf *! 

1 1 **■ ■■ '» ■# '. lOrf mK* .J« ^ 

22. To make acid or sour ; as, ** Warm 
weather turiis milk,” 

7*0 turn aside, to avert. — To turn azDay, to dismiss 
from service ; to discard. Fhe turned air'jy one ser- 
vant for putting too much oil in liorHalafi.” Arbvtk- 
not. ^To avert. ** When we pray to God to turn away 
some evil from us.” Whole Duty of Man. — To turn 
backy to return to the hand from which it was re- 
ceived. Shah. -‘To turn eb>wny to fold or double down ; 
as, “ To turn down a leaf of a book .” — To turn in, to 
fold or double in . — To turn off, to dismiss contempt- 
uously. ** He turned q^his former wife.>» JSddison. — 
To give over ; to resign. —To deflect ; to divert. <‘,To 
turn off the thoughts of the people from busying them- 
selves in matters of state.” Dec. ofChr. Ptety.^To 
be turned of, to be advanced to an age beyond . ‘ ‘ When 
turned of forty, tliey determined to retire to the coun- 
try.’* Addison. — To turn out, or out of, to drive out ; 
to expel ; as, “ To turn a person out of the house.” 
— To put or place out; as, ** To turn cattle out to pas- 


ture,” — To turn over, to change the sides of or the po. 
sition of the surface of, as, “ To turn over a box.” — . 
To twinssfer. '■'•Tur^an^ over the fault to fortune.” 
Sidney. — To refer. Knolles. — To turn over the leaves 
of for the purpose of exaiimung. “ To turn over a 
CoucordAnce.” Swift. — To thiovv oil the ladder, 
as a ciimiiud. Butler. — To turn over a new leaf, to 
clidiige one’s conduct or one’s course of proceduie. 
"U.i’l 'll . -To turn the scale, or the beam, to cause 
10 .« iiil-'i : ‘ ; to change the state of .1 balance, 

• : 1,1' \ 'I turn the scale.^^ Skak. — To t am the 

back, to flee, — To turn the back upon, to leave with 
contempt. 

TURN, V. n. 1. To move round or circularly ; to 
have a circular motion ; to revolve ; to w'hirl ; 
wheel; as, “ The woild twms on its axis.” 

2. To have du ection ; to be directed. 

His cares all turn upon Astynnax. S. Philips. 

The linns 'twpmIs on itself, and refiect<i on 

its ov\ II c pe' ati-iM .. Locke. 

3. To move the body round ; to direct the 

face to another quarter. “Seeing me, she 
tui'ncd.^' Milton. 

4. To move ; to change place or position. 

The ankle-bone is apt to turn out on either side. Wuseman. 

6. To depart from the way ; to deviate.Drjr/f/m. 

6. To become changed ; to be transformed. 

In <iome springs of water if you put wood, it will turn into 

the nature of stone. Bacon. 

7. To become by change ; to grow. 

Cygnets from gray turn white, hawks from brown turn 
more white. Bacon, 

8. To change sides or plae^.. 

I turned, and tried each coi uer of my bed. Dn/den. 

A man in a fever turns often. Swift. 

9. To change the mind, conduct, or deter- 
mination. '* Tuni you at my reproof.” Prov. i. 23. 

He will relent, and turn from his displeasure. Milton. 

10. To change to acid , to become sour. 

Asses* milk ivmeth not so easily as cows’. Bacon. 

11. To be brought eventually. 

For vant of due improvement, these useful inventions 
have not turned to any great account. Baker. 

12. To depend for decision ; to depend ; to 
hinge ; — with on or vpoTi. 

Conditions of peace certainly turn vpo?t events of war. 

Swfft. 

13. To grow giddy ; to become dizzy. 

I ’ll look no more. 

Lest my brain turn, ShaJr. 

14. To change the direction ; to take a new 
course or beaiing; as, “The wind turtis.*^ 

To turn about, to turn the face to another quarter. 
Dnjden. — To turn away, to deviate from any course; 
to forsake. “ When the righteous turneth away from 
his rightBOusiiee&.” Ece/;. xviii, 24 . — To turn in, to 
bend or double inward. — To enter for lodgings or en- 
tertainment. — To go to bed , to retire. — To turn off, 
to divert one’s couise. “The waters . . . tu 7 'n off 
with care.” — To turn on 01 upoii, to reply ; to retoit. 

— To depend on. “The question tuini, upon tins 
point.” Swift. — To letuiii, to recoil. — To tam to, 
to have lecouiso to. “ He . , . doth not, m his busi- 
ness, turn to these rules.” Oreio. 

TTc-. U-n 

Tt t , i„ s 

Foul on himself. Milton. 

— To turn out, to move from its place Wiseman. — 
To bond outwards — To arise fiom bed. — To prove 
in the lehuU or issue; to occur; to happen; as, “It 
turned out as I desiied.” — To turn over, to change the 
position of the sides or suiface ; to roll ; as, “ To turn 
over m bed.” — To turn to, to take a direction to- 
wards, “ The needle turns to the pole.” .Xohnson. — 
To put forth exertion ; to exert one’s self. [Vulgar.] — 
To turnup, to bend upwaids ; as, “ His nose turns up.^^ 
— To come by chance , to occur ; to happen. Dickens. 

TURN, n, 1. The act or the state of turning ; 
circular motion ; gyration ; revolution. JohnsoTz. 

2. Motion or direction out of a straight line ; 
winding course ; deviation ; meander. 

The Teveme falls into the valley, and, after many turns 
and windings, glides peaceably into the Tiber. Addison. 

8. A walk to and fro ; a short excursion. 

I ’ll take a tvm in your garden. Dryd/en. 

4. Change ; vicissitude ; alteration. 

Too well the firms of mortal chance I know. Pirpe. 

5. Successive course ; rotation ; round. 

Great nobleness and bounty, which virtues had their turns 

in his [the king's] nature. Bacon. 

6. Manner of proceeding : change of course 
or direction ; change of effect or purpose. 

The wise turn they thought to give the matter was a sac« 
liflce of the author, Swft 

7. Chance ; hap ; opportunity. 

Every one has a fkir turn to be as great as he pleases. CoJKer 
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S. Occasion ; incidental opportunity. 


An old f{f 
turn with ') < 


r. f.''!’!! L' his speed, was loadea at every 
' ii li (.p im'u VEUtangt. 


9. Tune at uhich, by successive vicissitudes, 
any thin^ is to be had or to be done. 

His turn v til come to laugh at you again. Denham. 

10. Act , action ; deed , office. 

Thanks are half lost when good are delayed. Fairfax. 

Shrewd turns stake deeper than ill ivords. Houth. 

11. Reigning inclination; tendency; fashion. 

Accomplish but by lutioducing religion to be the tu> n and 

fashion ot the age. JSiwifi. 

12. A step off the ladder at the gallows. 

Or take a turn for it at the session. Sutler. 

13. Convenience ; use ; purpose ; exigence. 

Neither will this shitt serve the turn, IVtfLins. 

14. Form ; cast ; shape ; manner ; fashion. 

The itum of his neck and arms. Add non. 

A young man of a spiightly turn in conversation. Spectator. 

Female virtues are of a domestic turn, Addison. 

15. The manner of adjusting the woids of a 

sentence ; mode of expres,sion. Dry den. 

16. New state or position of things. 

Something troublesome happens at every turn. Johnson, 

17. {Natct ) The passing of a rope once or 
twice round a pin or kevel, to keep it fast ; the 
twist of a rope round a cleat or belaying pin ; 
a round : — also two crosses in a cable. Dana. 

IS. {Mviximj,') A pit sunk in some part of a 
drift. Simnwnds. 

19 pi. (Med.) The menses. Dunglison. 

20. (JLaw^ T?he county criminal court, held 

before the sheriff twice a year, in every hun- 
dred of the kingdom of England ^ — written 
also tourn. Bur rill. 

21. (J1/24S.) An ornament, consisting of three 
notes, namely, one on the next degree above 
the principal note, another 
on the same degree with the 
principal noje, and the third 


on the next degiee below; 
— written and pla; 


Sip 

Played. 


yedthus; Vrilten. 

By turns, one after another ; alternately. 

They fiiol turns the bitter change. ilUton. 

.^Totake turns, to alternate in doing any thing . — Turn 
ofhfe, the tune of the iiutiiidl cessation of the menses, 
occurring between the ages of 45 and 50. Dunglison. 

TtlRN'BfiNCH, n. A kind of iron lathe. Moxon. 

TURN'CAP, n. A cap, of various forms, placed 
on the top of chimneys, and regulated by a 
weathercock, so as to turn its mouth in a direc- 
tion from the wind, and thus prevent them from 
smoking. J. Bigelow. 

TURN 'COAT (-kaO, n. One who forsakes his party 
or principles ; an apostate ; a renegade. Bhak. 

TUR'NJIP, n. See Turnip. Holland. 

TtJRN'jpR, n. 1. One who turns, especially one 
who turns or fashions things on a lathe. 

Some fumets^ to show their dexterity m turning, turn long 
and slender pieces of ivory as small as a hay-stalk. Moxott. 

2. A variety of the pigeon, 

TURJr'ER,?%. [Ger.] One who practises gymnas- 
tic exercises ; a gymnast, Adler. 

TtjR'N^lR-ITE, n. (Min.) A transparent or trans- 
lucent, yellow or brown crystalline mineral, of 
adamantine lustre, found only in Dau]^in6. 
Its composition is not well ascertained. Dana. 

TURN'^:R-Y, n. 1. The tumeris art; the opera- 
tion of fa'shioning solid bodies into a round or 
other form in a lathe. Todd. 

2, A turner’s wares; articles fashioned or 
made by turning in a lathe. Tomlinson. 

TUR-m-CI'JTAS, n. pit. 

(Omiih.) A sub-family 
of birds of the order Gad* 
lines and family Tetrao*^ 
nides ; bush-qusuls. Gray. 

TflRN'lNO, n. 1 The act 

of one who turns; turn- 

ery. Monon ^-nuxlawmau.^ 

2. A winding or bending course ; meander. 
Through paths and turnings often trod by day. MUton. 

3. Deviation from the way. Sarmar. 

TllRN'ING-LATHE, ft. A lathe such as is used 
by turners. Simmonde. 

fTURN'lNG-NfiSS, ft. Tergiversation. Sidney. 

TURN'ING— Pi)iNT, ft. The point on which a 



thing turns or hinges ; that which decides any 
matter or case. Francis. 

TUR'NJP, n. [Eng. turn, and A. S. nespe, navew, 
turnip, rape-root.] (Bot.) A cruciferous plant 
much cultivated for culinary purposes, and lor 
feeding cattle , Bras&ica Rapa. Loudon. 

Sioedis/i tunup, Brassica campestris (variety ruta- 
ba^a). Loudon. 

TtlR 'NIP-FLY, ft. (Ent.) A coleopterous insect 
of the genus HaUica, very destructive to the 
turnip ; — called also bUtek-fiea, turnip*flea, and 
turnip^flea-beetle. Baird. Hams. 

TUR'N{P-SHAPED (-shapt), a. Shaped like a 
turnip ; having the figure of a depressed or 
flattened sphere. Bindley. 

TURN'KEY (tuin'ks), ft. One who keeps the keys, 
and opens and locks the doors of a prison. 

Akerman ordered the outer turnkey upon no account to 
open the gate. BosuxlL 

TijRN'OUT, ft. 1. A short track on a railroad, 
leading from the main track, for enabling one 
train of cars to pass another. Jour. Science. 

2. The act of quitting employment mutinous- 

ly, or with a \ lew' to obtain increase of wages, 
or other advantage ; a strike. Qu. Rev. 

3. Net quantity of produce. Sim7nonds. 

4. An equipage. [Local.] Svnimonds. 

TURN'O- V?R, ft. 1. Act of upsetting ; overturn. 

2. A kind of pie or tart, in a semicircular 
form, made by turning over the crust. Holloway. 

3. (Mil.) A piece of white linen about half 

an inch deep formerly worn by the British cav- 
alry over their stocks. Stocqueler. 

Turnover at case, (Printing,) an apprentice or com- 
positor who IS lianoed over from one master to an- 
other to complete lus time. Simmonds. 

TURN'O-V^IR, a. That turns or folds over, as a 
table. Craig. 

TURN'PiKB, ft. 1. A gate on a road to obstruct 
passengers, in order to take toll; — originally 
consisting of cross bars armed with pikes, and 
turning on a post or pin. 

I move upon my axle like a iumpike. B. Jonson. 

2. A turnpike-road. [XT. S.] Pickering. 

TURN'pIke, V. a. To form like a turnpike-road, 
or in a rounded form, as a road, Knowles. 

TdRN'PIKE-MAN, n. A toll-gatherer at a turn- 
pike. Cowper. 

TijRN'PrKE— R6A0, ft. A road made by individ- 
uals, or by a corporation, on which tolls are 
collected, Hawkins. 

TURN'PLATE, ft. A tum-table. Tanner. 

TiiRN'-RfiST-PLO^^GH (-plbii), ft, (Agric.) A 
swing-plough, Simmonds. 

TIJRN'-SCREW (-skrti), ft. A blunt tool shaped 
somewhat like a chisel, anf^ used for jn<serting 
screws in wood- work, or .ui rc:i.o\'' g r’lc-'ii , v 
screw-driver. Simmonds. 

Ti1rn'-S£RV- 1NG, ft. The act or the practice of 
serving one’s private interest. Clarke. 

TURN'SlCK, cs. Vertiginous; giddy. Bacoii. 

TfjRN'StCK, ft. A disease of sheep. Loudon. 

TURN'SOLE, ft. [Fr, foumesoh ioumer, to turn, 
and L. sol, the sun; — a translation of Gr, 
rjXioTpdviov ; riXtos, the sun, and rplrtu, to turn.] 

1. (Bot.) The common name of plants of the 

§ enus Heliotropium, two species of which, He* 
dtropium Europesum, and Heliodropium Peru* 
vianum, a native of Peru, are much cultivated 
in gardens ; — called also heliotrope. Loudon. 

J8gr Turnsole derives its name from its flowers 
having been formerly supposed to be always turned 
towards the sun. 

2. A coloring matter obtained from certain 
lichenous plants, used as a dye, and as a chem- 
ical test to detect the presence of free acids ; 
litmus : — a blue pigment of which the coloring 
matter is turnsole or litmus- Wood ^ Bache, 

TiJRN'SPlT, ft. One who, or that which, turns a 
spit; — anciently used of a person, afterwards 
of a dog who performed the same office. Swift. 

TiiRN'STlLE, ft, A kind of turnpike or revolv- 
ing frame with four arms, used in a footpath 
to hinder the passage of horses or cattle, but 
admitting a person to pass through. Hvdibras. 

TtJRN'STONE, ft. (Ornith.) A grallatorial bird 


of the family Charadnadee, and genus Strepsi 
las, particularly Strepsilas interpres ; — so called 
from its method of searehmgfor food by turning 
up stones with its strong bill to get at the small 
molluscous animals and Crustacea which take 
shelter under them. — See CinclinJE. Yarrell. 

TURN'— TA-BLE, n. (Railroads.) A revolving 
platfoim for removing locomotives, &c., from 
one line of rails to another- Simmonds 

t TtJRN'-TIP-P^lT, ft. A turncoat ; a renegade. 

Double-faced tum-tippets and flatterers- CV anmer- 

TUR'P^N-TiNB, n. [It. ^ Sp. ferebentina, tremen* 
tina\ Fr. tertbenthine, — But. teipentijn-, Ger., 
Dan., ^ Sw. terpeniin. — See Terebinth,] A 
name usually applied to certain vegetable juices, 
liquid or concrete, which consist of resin com- 
bined with a peculiar essential oil, called oil oj 
turpentine; — generally procured fiom different 
species of pine, fir, or larch. Wood ^ Bache. 

JOS^The princiijal source of common American ot 
white turpentine is Pinus palustns, or long-leaved 
pme. Pinus tmda, or loblolly -pine, also yields it ir 
abundance. Its collection is an important branch oi 
business m America. Venice, Stiattburg, Swiss, ot 
larch turpentine is a viscid, liquid twpenUne, of the 
consistence of honey, procured fioin the European 
laich, Larix JEuropisa, otherwise called lartx and 
Pinus lanz. There is a thimiet Strasburg- turpentine 
obtained from Abies pectuiata ^Pinus picea of Lin- 
niuus).— Canadian turpentine, or Canada balsam, a 
variety of tuipeutine procuied in Canada and the 
State of Maine fiom Abtes bahamea, and winch, 
when fresh, is tiansparent, has tlie consistence of 
honey, is very tenacious, has a stiong, agreeable 
odor, and a bitterish and somevvliat acrid taste ; — 
called also balsam of fr, and balm of Gilead. — Chian 
twpentine, a greenish-yellovv, thick, tenacious, liquid 
turpentine, piocuied chiefly in the Island of Ohio, oi 
Scio, from Pistacm Tei ebinthus. — Common European 
turpentine, turpentine procured chiefly from Pinus 
sylcestris, and Pinus mariiima. Turpentine from the 
latter tree and from Pinus Pinaster is largely exported 
from Bordeaux, and is called in commerce Bordeaux 
turpentine. Common frankincense is an exudation oi 
Abies communis. The Carpathian and Hungarian va- 
rieties of turpentine are from Pinus cembra and Pinus 
mugo. Tomlinson. Wood ^ Bache. Lindley. 

TUR'PJpTH, ft. 1. The coitical baik of the root 
of Concolndm Turpethum, or Ipomma Tur* 
pethum, brought from the East Indies, and used 
as a drug ; — often written turbith, McCulloch. 

2. (Chem.) Turpeth-mineral. Thomson. 

TtlR'PjpTH-MlN'^IR-AL, ft. (Chem.) An insolu- 
ble, yellow subsalt, consistingof one equivalent 
of sulphuric acid and three of protoxide of mer- 
cury ; sub-sulphate of mercury ; — written also 
tu 7 'hith*mineral. Miller. 

TUR'Pl-TUDE, ft. [L. turpitudo; iurpis, foul, 
vile, base ; It. turpitudine ; Sp. torpeza ; Fr. 
turpitude.] Moral baseness or vileness; de- 
pravity ; enormity. Sovih. 

TLTR-aU0!§E', or TUR-aucJl^E', ft. jTr.] (Min.) 
A reniform, stalactitic, or incrusting mineral, 
feebly translucent or opaque, of a somewhat 
waxy lustre, of a peculiar bluish-green color, and 
consisting chiefly of alumina, phosphoric acid, 
and water ; — much esteemed, when highly col- 
ored, as a gem, and written also iurkois. 

Da?ia. Shak. 

T&R'RgL, ft. A tool used by coopers. Sherwood. 

TtlR'RjpT, ft. [L. turris. — Gael, tui'ait. — See 
Tower.] (Arch.) A small tower attached to, 
and forming part of, another tower, or placed at 
the angle of a church or other edifice- Weale. 

“A turret is usually occupied as a staircase. 
It rises above, and forms an ornamental appendage 
to, the other parts of 'the building. Sonietiiues it is 
crowned with a cupola, and sometimes with a spire 
or with pinnacles.*’ Bntton. 

Among the Romans, movable turrets, or tow- 
ers, were formidable engines in storming a fortified 
place. Some could bo taken to pieces, and carriod 
to the scene ot action ; others weie constructed on 
wheels, so as to be driven up to the walls. W. Smith. 

Syn.— See Steeple. 

TtlR'K^T-lglD, a. Furnished with, or formed like, 
a tutret or turrets. Bac<m. 

Tt5^R'RI-LfTE, ft. JX. turris. a tower, and Gr. 
7.lBo^, a stone.] (Pal.) The name of a fossil ge- 
nus of cephjilopodous mollusks of the ammon- 
ite family, having a spiral, turreted shelL Baird. 

tUr*RPTEVL4, ft. rDim. of L. turris, a tower.] 
(Zotf.) A genus of gasteropodous mollusks, 
having a turreted, elongate, many-whirled, spi- 
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rally striated shell, with a round mouth, and a 
horny operculum of many whirls. Woodward, 

TtjR'TLE, n. [A. S. turtle ; But. tortel^ to^telduifi 
Ger. tw'teltaicde ; Dan. turteldiie ; Sw. tiirtur- 
dirf-rr — T turiur \lt.tQrtora, 

lO'*. • /' . . *! *•. • . tortola . ; Fr. tei fe- 

7'caut touHerelle, — Gael, tw tuir, — Heb. ; 
Arab, turtur,'] ( Oraith.) A migratory bird of the 
family ColumhidcSy or pigeons, and sub-family 
ColumhineB ; Turtwr auntus, or Columha turtur. 
It is almost universally regarded with affection, 
and considered the most perfect emblem of con- 
nubial attachment. It is called also turtle-dove 
and turtle-pigeon, — See Turtle-dove. Baird. 

The voice of the turtle is heard in our land. Cant. li. 12. 
Few birds have been more sung by poets, or 
more appealed to by lovers, than the tuitle^ or turtle- 
dove. jP. Cyc, 

TUR'TLE, n. (^Zool.) A 
name applied to ma- 
rine reptiles of the or- 
der C/telonia, or tor- 
toises, and family Cke- 
loniidiBf or sea-tor- 
toises. They have their 
feet formed so as to con- Ha»k’.-biii tu. .i« 
stitute perfect oars, and (CJicloTita imbncata). 
thus, though much embarrassed on land, they 
enjoy great facility of movement in the water, 
and they live in OTeat numbers in the intei trop- 
ical seas. — See Tortoise. Baird, 

The turUes have always been objects of much 
regard amongst naturalists, travellers, and the inhab- 
itants of the shores where they are found. Their flesh 
is delicious. The eggs are abundant, and also foim 
an excellent article of food ; and the shell, commonly 
called tortoise-i^hell, forms a consideiable article of 
commerce. The tattles hardly ever leave the sea, ex- 
cept for the purpose of laying their eggs. Baird, 

In the early part of the seventeenth century, 
a new name for the marine tortoise of America makes 
its appearance in some of the sea narratives of that 
day. In 1602, Captain Bartholomew Cosnold made 
hia voyage, so memorable in the history of New Eng- 1 
land, to the shores of Massachusetts. Gabriel Archer, 
one of hi8 companions, wrote an account of It. In 
this he says, “ I commanded some of my coinpanie 
to seek out for crabbes, lobsteis, turtles, Sec,, fm sus- 
tayning us till the ship’s return.” He uses the same 
word in one otlier passage. In these two passages 
we have piobahly the first occurrence in print ot the 
word turtle with this application. But Brereton, a 
companion of Archer, In his account of the same voy- 
age uses only tortoise. In 1610, turtle recurs in two 
independent accounts of a residence at Bermuda, by 
two associates, each using it with a qualification, 
thus : ” The tortoises came in. . . . One turtle ifor so 
tee called them) feasted six messes.” Strarhey. ” Tor- 
toises (which some call turtZee).” Jourdan, In 1612, 
Moore’s account of the Bermuda colony has turkle, 
and in 1622, still another (Norwood’s) exhibits turc- 
kle. In 1673, both turtle and turUe were found by 
Josselyn to be in use in New England, where, indeed, 
turkle continues to be often heard in common speech 
to this day, as well as turtle, and where also riie 
words are frequently used in speaking of any sort of 
tortoise. This enlarged meaning is an Americanism, 
which has never spread to England. There, the word 
turtle, as a nautical term for the sea-tortoise, was first 
registered in a dictionary by Skinner m 1671, and the 
name was hardly noticed till the animal itself was 
imported as an article of food about 1750. About this 
time, also, tlie name began to be adopted in Imoks of 
natural history for the marine family of tortoises, but 
not without opposition. Johnson, in his Dlctionaiy 
[1755], says of turtle, It is used among sailors and 
luttons for a tortoise.” Arising m America, and 
aving no relation to any aboriginal word, may it 
not be considered as a mere waggish transfer of the 
name of the bird which is proverbial for conjugal 
tenderness and fidelity, to these briny monsters, as 
observed by sailors in their jpairmg-time ? Their 
habits, as vividly described at Bermuda by tStracbey, 
and the abundance of tuitle-doves mentioned by all 
the voyagers to America, seem to favor the conjec- 
ture. C. JFolsom, Proceed, of the .Arner, Acad, of Arts 
and Saemtees, 1859. 

r UR'TLE-B5 VE ftUr'tl-dttv), 
n, A species of pigeon or 
. dove ; the turtle. — See 
Turtle, No. 1. Drayton, 

TUR^TLipR, n. One who 
catehe.s marine tortoises, 
or turtles. HoSirrook. 

f^tjR'TLE-SHiLL, w. The 
cosnmrn name of the shell 
of tortoises : — tortoise- 
shell. — See Tortoise- 
shell. Simmonds. 


TUR'TLE-sdtTP, n. Soup made of the flesh of 
the marine tortoise, or turtle. Smollett, 

Mock turtle-soup, soup made of a calPs head. 

Gibbons Merle. 

tTURVE§ (tiirvz). The old pi. of turf, Milton. 

TUS'CAN, a. Relating to Tusea- 

ny in* Italy; — applied to one of r 

the five orders of architecture, 
the simplest and the late«^thav- 
ing the general character of 
the Grecian Doric divested, 
however, of the flutes of the 
columns and the peculiar or- 
naments of the entablature. 

4 ^ “The Italian architects of 
the fifteenth century formed a fifth I ' 

order, called the Tuscan.** Britton. Tuscan order, 

TtJS'O.AN, n, A native or an inhabitant of Tus- 
cany.' Ask. 

tBs'CQR, n. A tusk of a horse. Slade. 

T'Qse, interj Be silent ! pshaw! — an expression 
of contempt. Shak. 

tOsh, n, [See TrsK.] A tooth of a horse, 
somewhat conical, and having its extremity 

sharp-pointed and curved; a tusk. Totcatt. 

The tu'.hes aie four in nninber, two in each jaw, situated 
between the ninpers and the guuders, much nearer to tlie 
former I'l ai tu uic Iul.li llouatt. 

tBsii'ING, n. An expression of contempt. Udal. 

Tt^SK, n, [A. S. tttx, iuse ; Frs. tusk, Ucsch, a 
tooth. — Gael, tosg, toisg.\ A long, pointed 
tooth, as of a boar. Bacon. 

TtJsK, u. n. To gnash the teeth, as a boar ; to 
show the tusks, [r.] B, Jonson, 

TBsK'^ID, > Having tusks. ** Tusked swine.” 
TtJ’SK'Y, } Chaucer, “ The tushy boar.” Dryden, 

TCts'SAC-GR.^SS, n, (Bot.) A species of grass 
intro'duced into England from the Falkland 
Islands, and thriving near the sea or within the 
influence of the sea-air ; Daciylis coespitosa ; — 

I written also tmsock-grass. It is five or six feet 
high, and very strong, but sufficiently delicate 
to be used as fodder. Baird. 

TCs'SAH~s!lk, n. The produce of a wild silk- 
worm found in the deserts of Bengal, from the 
cocoon of which a coarse, dark, strong silk is 
obtained ; — also written tusseh-silk, Simmonds, 

TDS-SIC'U-LAR, a, [L. tussicularis ; tussicula, 
dim. of titssis, a cough.] Pertaining to a cough, 
or to a slight cough. Dungiison, 

Tti’S'SLE, n. A struggle ; a scuffle. Fielding. 

TtJS'SLE, V, n, [Dim. of touse or tease, Richard- 
507^.] To struggle ; to scuffle. Ferry, 

TBs'SOCK, n. [Dim. of tuz, Johnson, — Perhaps 
from Fr. tasse, a tuft. Todd. — Perhaps from 
&w. test, a lock. Jamieson,'^ 

1. A tuft, as of grass or twigs ; hassock. Grew. 

2. Tussac-OTass. Loudon. 

3 (JSnt.) A caterpillar of the family Lipa- 

rides, having tufts on its back, and living on 
trees and shrubs. Haii'is. 

tOs'SOCK-GRAss, n. Tussac-grass. Loudon. 
tBs'SOCK-M5th, n. (Erf.) A moth of the ge- 
nus Orgyia, the larva of which has a row of 
little tufts on the back, found on apple-trees, 
&c. ; — called in England vaporer-moth. RarHs. 
tBs'SQCK-Y, a. Being in tussocks or tufts, or 
having the appearance of tussocks. Clarke, 

tBs'SUCK, n, A tussock. Johnson, 

tCtt, interj. Stop ! be still ! — an exclamation 
used for checking or rebuking. Shak, 

Tt^T, n. A golden globe with a cross on it, car- 
ried before kings, &c. Clarke, 

TfJT'-BAR-GAIN, n. A bargain by the lump. Wr, 
TTJ^TJp-LA^E, n, [L. twtela, protection, guar- 
dianship; to protect.] The state of be- 

in^ under a guardian, as a minor ; guarfflan- 
ship ; wardship. Bacon. 

I ^ tutelaris ; It. tutelare ; 
Tir'TR-LA-RY, > Sp. tutelar Fr.^etofre.] Hav- 
ing guardianship or protection ; guardian ; pro- 
tecting. ” Tutelary spirits,” Browne. 

Ye tutAlar gods, who guard this royal fibiio. Bowe. 
t TU^TELE, n. (X. tutela.l Tutelage. BoweU. 

TU'T^I-NAG, n. I. A very hard, fusible alloy of 


eight parts of copper, three of nickel, and six 
and a half of zinc, and sometimes a small pro- 
portion of iron, ^ Tomlinson, 

2. A name given in India to zinc. Brande, 

TC'TOR, n. [L. tutor ; tueor, to defend, to pro- 
tect’; It. tutor e, Sp. tutor', Fr. tuteurf^ 

1. (Civil Law.) A person who has been law- 

fully appointed to the care of the person and 
property of a minor. Bouvier. 

2. One who has the care of educating or in- 
structing another, as the children of a family. 

He sought fl tutor of his own accord. 

And studied lessons he before ..bhorred. JDryden, 

No science is so speedily learned by the noblest genius 
witliout a tutor. aits, 

3. (English Universities.) An officer in some 
college or collegiate hall who has the care of 
hearing the lessons of the students. Brande, 

4. (Colleges of the United States,) A teacher 

subordinate to a professor. Quincy, Walker, 

TU'TOR, V, a, [z. TUTORED ; pp, tutoring, tu- 
tored.] 

1. To instruct ; to teach. Shak. 

2. To treat with authority or severity. 

Give sorrow leave a while to tutor me. Shak, 

TU'TQR-A^E, n. The authority or the state of a 
tutor or guardian ; the care of a pupil or ward ; 
guardianship. Gov. of the Tongue, 

TU'TOR-ESS, n, A female tutor or instructor; 
an instructress ; a governess. Selden, 

TU-TO'RI-AL, a. [L. tutorius.l Relating to, or 
'exercised* by, a tutor. Qu. Rev. 

TU'TOR-iNG, n. Teaching ; instruction. Clarke. 

TU'TOR-I§M, n. The office, state, or duty of a 
tutor or of tutors, [r.] N, Brit, Rev. 

TU'TQR-SHlP, n. The state or office of a tutor 
or guardian ; guardianship. Hooker> 

t TU'TOR- Y, n. Instruction ; tutorage. Reid 

TU'TRJfesS, n, A tutoress. Harte 

TU'TRtx, n, [L.] A tutoress. Dalgamo 

tOt'SAN, n, (Bot.) A deciduous, herbaceous, 
perennial plant, bearing yellow flowers ; Hype' 
ricum Androscemum, Loudon, 

TUT’tL [It., all, from L. totus,"] (Mus.) All ; 
a word directing the whole band or all the sing- 
ers or players to perform together ; — opposed 
to solo or soU, Moore, 

tCt'TY, w. [LowL. It. tuda', S^.tutia, 

tucia \ Fr. tutie.l An impure oxide of zinc, 
collected from the chimneys of the smelting 
furnaces, Brande, 

tCt'-WORK (-wUik), n, (Mining,) Work for 
which the laborer is paid in proportion to what 
he accomplishes, receiving for drawing or sink- 
ing a certain price by the fathom; piece-work; 
— called also oeac2-2do?*^. Watson. Tomlinson, 

T&T'-WORK-MAN (-wiirk-), n, (Mining,) One 
who executes work by the piece, generally calcu- 
lated by the fathom. Tomlinson, 

TUYERE (twe'4r), n, [Fr.] (Meeh,) A coni- 
cal orifice in a blast-furnace, in which tapered 
pipes are placed for imparting the blast; — 
called also tweer, Ure, 

t tBz, n, A lock or tuft of hair. Dry dm, 

TWAD'DLE (twJSd'dl), n, [A. S. tweedding, a flat- 
tering.] [See Twattle.J Vapid or unmeaning 
talk or discourse ; nonsense ; twattle ; gabble ; 
fustian. Gent. Mag, 

An author who in this way has become & favorite with the 
public may palm upon his pationa any quantity of rubbish 
and twaddle. Owen, 

JtSS^A modem cant word, which seems to have 
nearly supplanted the similar word twattle, 

TWAD'DLE (tw5d'dl), v. n. g. TWADDLED ; pp, 
TWADDLING, TWADDLED.] To talk idly, vapidly. 


or foolishly ; to prate ; to twattle. Qu. Rev, 

TWAD'DLER (twod'dler), n. One who twaddles ; 
an impertinent trifler. Ed. Rev, 

TWAD^DLING (tw»d'-), n. The act of One who 
twaddles ; idle talk ; twaddle. Clarke, 

TWAD'DY (twSd'-), n. Twaddle. Clarke, 

TWAIN (^w£n), a. or «. [A. S. twegm ; Frs. twene. 
— See Two.] Two ; twice one. Milton, 
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And whoso€ver shall compel thee to go a mile, go with 
film tvoaiii. Mutt v. 41. 

They twain hliall be one flesh. Matt. xix. 5. 

When old Winter splits the rocks m twain. l>t Nilen. 
An old word, now raiely used except ludi- 
crously, in poetry, or in solemn discouise. 

rWAITE, w. 1. (Jc7i.) Twaite-shad. Clatke. 

2. {OM Eng. Law.) Wood grubbed up and 
converted into arable land. Wkishatv. 

TWAITE'-SHAD, n. {Ich.) A species of shad of 
a brownish-green color on the back, and silvery 
below; Alosa Jmta\ — called also twaiU^ and 
May^J,sh. Yarrell. 

TWANG, f 7 , n. [Of uncertain etymology. — A 
word formed from the sound. Skunter. — Fiom 
L. tangOy to touch. Mlnsheu. — It. tuono. noife.e. 

— Perhaps from. A. S. tweogan, to hesitate ; 

tweoung, tweommg^ doubt. Richardso)i,'\ U. 
TW-kNOEI) ; pp. TWANGING, TWANGED.] To 
sound \sith a quick, sharp noise, as a vibrating, 
tense string ; to make a sharp or nasal sound, 
Hib bow and his arrows rattled as they flew. Dryden. 

TW.VNG, r. a. To make to sound sharply, as a 
tense, vibrating btnng. 

The fleet in viciv, he twamjed his deadly bow. Pope. 

And twanged her tiunipct-horn. Campbell. 

TWANG, «. 1. A sharp, quick, vibrating sound, 
as of a tense string. Pope. 

2. A nasal modulation of the voice. 

He has such a Uaang in his discourse. Arixutlinot. 

TWANG, int&rj. Noting a sharp, quick sound, like 
that made by a bow-string, [li.] Pyior. 

t TWAN'GLE (twang'gl), v. n. To twang. Shah. 

TW.^NG'JNG, n. The act of making a sharp, 
quick, vibrating sound. 

TWAN'GLING, a. 1. Twanging. ^liak. 

2. Contemptibly noisy. S/iak. 

TWAnK, V. a. [Corrupted from iwang.] To make 
to sound ; to twang, Addison. 

TWAn'KAY, n. The poorest kind of green tea. 

— SeetilYSON. McCulloch. 

tWANK'lNG, n. Twang ; clangor. Addison. 

TWA§ (twSz). Contracted from was. Dryden. 

JPWAT'TLE (twSt'tl), V. n. [Perhaps fiom tattle. 
Junius. — Ger. schwatzen.] To talk idly or fool- 
ishly ; to prate ; to gabble ; to chatter ; to twad- 
dle. — See Twaddle. Whately. 

TWAT'TLE(twoPtI),?^. Idle talk; twaddle. Boget. 

TWAT'TLE (twSt'rl), fJ. a. To make much of, as 
hoises, cows, dogs; to pet. [Local, Eng.] Grose. 

TWAT'TL^IR, n. One who twattles. MoUnshed. 

TWAT'TLfNG (twSt'tling), n. The act of one who 
twattles; idle chatter; twaddle. Whately. 

t TWAY, a. Two ; twain. Spefiser. 

TWAY'BLADE (twa'blad), ». (Bof.) The com- 
mon name of orchidaceous plants, indigenous 
in Great Britain, of the genus Listera, having 
two leaves, and small, greenish flowers. London. 

TWEAG (tw5g), V. a. To tweak. Skinner. 

T WEAG, } [A. S. tweagant to hesitate.] Anx- 

TWEAGUB, > iety ; perplexity ; trouble. [Low-] 

I fancy put the old fellow in a rare tweagve. Svmft, 

TWEAK, n. Trouble ; tweag. [Low.] Martin. 

TWEAK, «, a. [A. S. twiecian:\ To pull rudely ; 
to pull with a sharp, twisting squeeze ; to pinch. 

Who calls me villain, breaks ray pate across, 

Tweaki> me by the nose. Shetk. 

fTWEAKE, A whore. Eonest Ghost. 

TWEED, n. A light woollen cloth. W. Ency. 

TWEfi^DLE, a. To affect by fiddling, or by 
some slight influence ; — a word probably formed 
ludicrously in allusion to the sound of a fiddle- 

A fiddler brought in with him a body of lusty young fel- 
lows, whom he had tioeedled into the service. AdUii.on. 

Tweedledum and tweedledee, ludicrous compounds of 
tweedle to express things which are nearly abko, in 
allusion to two similar tones of a violin, 
strange all this difterence should be 
’Twixt tweedJMiun and tweedledee. Byroni. 

TWEEL, V. a. To twill. — See Twill. Tomlinson. 

TWEED, Twill. — See Twill. Tom^nson. 

TWEER, n. [Fr. tuyere.'] See TuTifaE. Wright. 


TW6E§E, ? n. [Fr. etui.J A surgeon’s box of | 

TWEEZE, 5 instruments. Sherwood. Boyle, j 

TWEEZ'^IR-CASE, A case for tweezers. Smart. 

TWEE2'JpR§, 72 . ^7. [SeeTwEESB.] Nippers or 
small pincers to pluck out hairs, &c. Soineriille. 

TWELFTH, a. ^ \ '' Second after the 

tenth ; — the . 1 ' i r .• \ i . — noting one of 

twelve equal parts into which any thing is di- 
vided; as, “The twelfth puit of an apple.** 

TWELFTH, n. {Mus.) The interval of an oc- 
tave and a fifth: — the name of a stop in an 
organ. Wai'ner. 

TWELFTH— CAKE, n. An ornamented cake dis- 
tributed among tnends or visitors on the festi- 
val of Twelfth-night. Simmonds, 

TWELFTH^-DAY, n. The festival of the Epiph- 
any ; the twelfth day from Chiistmas, or the 
sixth of January. Brande. 

TWELFTH'-NIGHT, n. The evening or the night 
of Twelfth-day. Milton. 

TWELFTH '-TIDE, n. Twelfth-day. Tusser. 

TWELVE (tw^Slv), a. & n. [Goth, twalifi^ A. S. 
twelf ; Frs. tuelef twelef\ But. iwualf ; Ger. 

Dan. Sw. ^ Icel. tolf.] Two and 
ten twice six ; four and eight ; a dozen : — 
a symbol representing twelve units, as 12. 

Twelre Tables, (^Law.) a celebrated body of Roman 
laws, framed by decemvirs appointed A. U. C. 303, on 
the return of thiee deputies or connnissioneis who 
had been sent to Greece to examine into foreign laws 
and institutions. They cona.l^,ted paitly ot laws tniri- 
scribed from the institutions of other nations, partly 
of such as weie altered and accommodated to the 
manneis of the Romans, paitly of new provisions, 
and mainly, perhaps, of laws and usages under their 
ancient kings. Bin i ill. 

TWELVE'MONTH (twSlv'miinth) [twel'miinth, S. 
W. E. Ja . ; tweiv'niiinth, P. J. F. iC.], A 
year, as consisting of twelve months. Shak. 

/tar Twelvemonth, in the singular number, includes 
all the year; but twelve moiifh'. tuo to be toiiiputt.d ac- 
cording to twenty-eight oaja ioi evorj inonth. Bun id. 

TWELVE'PENCE, «. A shilling ($0,242). 

TW£lVE'pRN-NY, a. Sold for a shilling. Dryden. 

TWl&LVE'SCORE, a. & n. Twelve times twenty. 

TWfiN'T|-^;TH, a. The next after the nineteenth ; 

— the ordinal of twenty : — noting one of twen- 
ty equal parts into which any thing is divided. 

TWfiN'TY, a. Twice ten. FeU. 

TWEN'TY, n. The number of twice ten ; a score : 
— a symbol representing twenty units, as 20. j 

TWfiN'TY-FOLD, a. Twenty times as many. | 

TWFBIL, n. [A. S. ttm-hiU.'] 

1. A kind of halberd. Drayton. 1 

2. A kind of mattock ; - — a tool used by a 

paver or by a carpenter. Siimnonds. 

3. A hook to reap with ; a sickle. Loudon. 

TWf' BILLED (twl'bild), a. Armed with twibils 
or halberds. Mason. 

TWICE, ad. [From two.\ Two times ; doubly ; 

— often used in composition. Shak. 

TWICE— TOLD, p, a. Told or related twice. Shak. 

TWID'DLE, V. n. To be busy about trifles ; to 
quiddle. [Local, Eng.] Forby. 

TWiD'DLE, n. A pimple. [Local, Eng.] Forby. 

TWIDLE (twM'dl or twl'dl) [twXd'dl, S. B. K. 
Sm.; twi'dl, W. F. JTa.], v. a. To touch lightly. 
— See Twbbdlb. [Low.] 

With TOV fingers upon the stupe, I preased close upon it, 
and twidled it in, first one side, tiien the other. Wtseman. 

TWI'pAL-LOW, V. a. To plough a second time, 
before sowing, as fallow land. Smart. 

TWI'FAL-LpW'f NG, n. The act or the operation 
of ploughing fallow land a second time. Smart. 

fTWl'FOLD, a. Twofold. Spenser. 

TWIg, n. [A. S. tmg ; But. tioyg ; Ger. zweig ; 
Sw. $weg. — Cop. togi, a jilant.] A small shoot 
or branch of a tree ; a switch. 

Branching so broad and long, that In the ground 
The bended twigs take root. Milton. 

TWIg, V. a. 1. fTo pull rudely ; to tweak. Bab. 

2. To take notice of ; to observe. [Low.] 

Now twig him, now mmd him. Foote. 


fTWlG'GgN, a. Made of twigs; wicker. Shah 

TWiG'G^R, n. A fornicator. [Eng.] HalliweU. 

TWIG 'GY, a. Full of, or having twigs. Evelyn. 

TWIG'— rOish, n. (Bot.) The common name of 
the hard, rush-like, and often prickly-edged 
plants of the genus Oludhnn. Farm. Ency. 

TWriilGHT (twiMJt), n. [A. S. tweondeoht ; tweon^ 
doubt, and leoht, light] 

1. The faint light which is perceived for some 
time before sunrise and after sunset ; crepus- 
cular light; a dim light. 

Suspicions amongst thoughts are Lke bats amongst birds; 
they ever fly by twuighi. Bacon, 

b(o\/ ramp st.il on, r- d r. ~->v 

ILiil i:i hei '■o'ki all '.1. • _ • i Milton, 

JKB* The phenomenon of tinihght is caused bv the 
reflection of the rays of the sun, when below the hori- 
zon, trom the vapors and minute solid particles which 
float in the atinofaphore, and peibaps, also, from the 
material atoms of the an itself. Heischcl, 

2. Uncertain or dim view or sight; partial 
revelation or disclosure. 

Hp h ’•J IT'S n^iy the twilight of probability suitable 

to uui '»iaU‘ JIM*, uti.i:'. ZiOcLe, 

TWI'lIghT (twi'lit), a. 1. Not clearly or brightly 
illuminated; shaded; obscure; dim. 

To arched ivalks of twiUabt groves. Milton. 

2. Seen or done by twilight. 

Trip no more in tvodight ranks.* Milton. 

TWILL, V. a. [Scot, tweel or tweddle, from A. S. 
titcede, double, Jamieson. — From Fr. touaiUe. 
I'omlinson.'] \i. twilled ; pp. twilling, 
TWILLED ] To weave so that only the third, 
fourth, fifth, or sixth, &c., threads of the warp 
and woof cross one under the other. 'I'omlmson. 

4 gg=* In tvnlhd fabiics the point where the threads 
of tlie warp and w oot cross pne under the other form 
diagonal lines, the degree of obliciuity varying with 
the number of thieads tliat pass each other without 
crossing one under the other, Tomlinson. 

TWIll, n. 1. A woven fabric, as satin, kersey- 
mere, &c., in which the threads of the warp and 
w'oof do not cross one under the other alternately, 
but only the third, fourth, fifth, or sixth, &c., 
cross in this manner ; — written also tweel. 

'To9nlinson. 

2. A quill to wind yarn or thread on ; a spool. 

[North of Eng.] Ray. 

3. The raised line made by twilling. Wright. 

TWILLED (twild), a. 1. TToven so that only the 
third, fourth, or fifth, &c., threads of the woof 
and warp cross one under the other. Tomlinson. 

2. Diversified by raised lines like twills. 

Thy banks with pionied and twilled brims. Shak. 

TWIl'LY, n. A wiilowing-machinf' ; a twilly- 

devil ; a willy, Shnmonds. 

TWlL'LY-DlgV'rL, A machine for cleansing 
wool, and separating its fibres ; a willowing- 
machine ; a wully. — ■ See Willy. Tomlinson. 

TWfLT, n. A quilt. [Local, Eng.] Grose. 

TWlN, n [A. S. twa, tuoi, two ; tmnan, to twine-] 

1. One of two children bom at the same birth ; 
— chiefly used in the plural, and used of the 
offspring of beasts as well as of human beings- 

They came /iobw»fS:om the womb, and stiU th^ 

As if thay would go twws, too, to the grave. Otwaj/. 

2. One of two things that resemble each other. 

He was most princely; ever witness for him 

Those of learning, Ipswich and Oxford. Shak. 

3. 2^1. {Astron.) Gemini ; — one of the signs 
of the zodiac. 

When now no more the alternate Twins are fired* Thomson. 

TWIN, V. n. li. twinned; pp. twinning, 

TWINNED.] 

1. To be bom at the same birth. Shak. 

2. To produce two at a birth. Tusser. 

3. To be paired ; to be matched. Sandys. 

t TW’iN, V. n. To go asunder ; to part. Chaucer. 

fTWlN, V. a. To divide; to separate. Chaucer. 

TWiN, a. 1. Noting two or one of two born at 
the same birth. “ Twin idiots.’* Warhttrton. 

2. Noting two things resembling each other. 

3. (Bot.) In pairs ; geminate. Gray. 

TWIn'— B^ lRN, a. Bom at the same birth, Milton. 

TWIN'— BR6tH-5:R, n. A brother who is a twin, 
“ The twin-brother of thy letter.” Shak. 

T WiNE, V. a. [A. S. ttoinan ; Dut. twynm ; Dan 
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tuiTUie ; Sw. Icel. twinna^ p. twined ; pp, 
TWINING, TWINED ] 

1 To twist or complicate so as to unite or 
form one body or substance out of two or more. 

Fine twmed linen.” Ex, xxvii. 9. 

2. To wind around ; to encircle ; to surround. 

Let wreaths of trnimph. now my temples twme, Pope, 

3. f To unite ; to mingle ; to mix. Craskaw, 

4. t To direct to another quarter ; to turn. 

And twines away her sdeigntnl eyes, Fairfax. 

TWINE, V, n. 1. To be closely united, as by 
twisting, or by involution of parts. 

Friends now fast sworn, who twine in love, ShaJi, 

2. To make flexures ; to bend ; to wind. 

And because it iwnieth and casteth not, it is passing ecood 
for lunges and hooks, for sawn boards, Ac. Holland. 

3. t To turn round, to revolve. Chapman, 

TWINE, n, 1. A small kind of cordage formed 
of two or three strands twisted togethei ; a 
twisted thread ; a small cord. 

Sustained but by a slender thread of twistve, Dryden, 

2. A convolution ; a twist. 

Not Typhon huge, ending in snaky twine. Mdton. 

3. Act of winding around ; embrace. Phillips. 

TWiNE'—REEL, w. A reel for twine. Simmonds. 

TWINE'—REEL-^R, iv, A machine for making 
twine or twisting string ; a kind of mule, or 
spinning machine. Simmonds, 

TWIN'—FLOW-^R, n. {Boi,') The common name 
of a little, slender, creeping, and trailing ever- 
green plant ; Linneea borecUis, Gray, 

TW^Ng^E (twinj), V, a, [A. S. twiccian ; Dut. 
dwingen, to force, to tease ; Ger. zwickm^ to 

E incn ; zixing&n^ to force ; Dan. tvinge^ to force ; 

w. tvinga, to force.*] [i. twinged ; pp. twin- 
ging, TWINGED.] 

1. To torment with sudden and sharp pain. 

The mat charged into the nostrils of the lion, and there 
tiOT/iyfidhim till he made him tear himself. VEstrange, 

2. To puU rudely; to pinch ; to tweak. 

Tunngtng him hy the ears and nose* Hvdibras. 


TWiN^E, To feel a sudden, sharp pain.S?nayjJ. 
TWIn^-E, «. 1. A sudden, sharp pain ; gripe. 

ptj gives me a twinge for my own sin. JDryd&ru 

2. A rude pull; a pinch ; a tweak. 

How can you fawu upon a master that gives you so many 
blows and tvtnngee by the ears? HEstrcjoige, 

TWIN^'JNG, n, A tormenting with a sudden, 
sharp pain ; a twinge. Wright, 

TWSnK (twingk, 82), n. A wink ; — a twinkling. 

In a twink she won me to her love. S^ak, 


TWfN KIiE (twing^kl), u. n. [A. S. tuinclian,'\ 
1%, TWINKLED ; p]g. TWINKL^G, TWINKLED.] 

1, To shine^ with intermitted or tremulous 
light ; to flash irregularly ; to sparkle ; to quiver. 

His tin Chaucer. 

A. . .rit.i. _ .. sfiak, 

2. To open and shut the eye by turns. 

The owl fell a moping and twinkling. H Estrange, 

TWiN^KLE, w. 1. A sparkling and intermittent 
or tremulous light ; a twinkling. Johnson. 

2. A quick motion of the eye ; a wink. 

The least twinkle had brought me to thee. Hryden. 

3. An instant j a twinkling. Johnson. 

TWlNK'L^R (twlagk'ler), n. One who twinkles 
or winks; a winker. WichUff'e. 


TWlN^KLlNG, p. a. That twinkles; sparkling. 

TWIn'KLJNG, n. 1, Act of one who, or that 
which, twinkles ; a sparkling, intermittent light ; 
a flashing, as of the eye ; a twinkle* Johnson. 

We shall not all sleep; but we shall all be changed, in a 
moment, in the twinkling of an eye. 1 Cor. xv, SI, 


2. The time taken up in winking the eye ; a 
moment ; an instant ; a twinkle. 

They vsnish in a twinkling, Ihyden, 


TWiN'— LEAF, n. A perennial, glabrous 

herb, with matted nbrous roots ; Jejffersonia di- 
phylla ; — called also rheumatism-root. Gray. 


TWINKLING, n. [Dim. of ftom.] One of two 
lambs born at a birth ; a twin lamb. Tusser. 


TWInNED (twlnd) p. a. 1. Bom at the same 
birth ; twin. Ttdnmd brothers.” Shah. 
2. Resembling one another, as twins ; paired. 
The twimied stones upon the numbered beach. Shxik. 


TWlN'N?R, n, A breeder of twins. Tmser, 

t TWiN'^NING, n. Separation division. Chaucer, 

TWiN'T^lR, n, [A. S, twy-winter ; twy, two, and 
winter^ winter.] A beast of two winters old. 
[North of Eng.] Grose. 

t TWIrE, V. n. [Perhaps A. S. thwyrian^ thweo- 
man, to thwart. Richardson."] 

1. To sing ; to chirp ; to twitter. Chaucer. 

2. To quiver; to twinkle; to flash. 

When sparkling stars twire not. Skok, 

3. To leer affectedly ; to smile ; to simper. 

If I was rich, I could twire and loll with the best. Steele, 

TWiRE, n. A twisted thread or filament. Locke. 

TWIRL, V. a, [A. S. tkh lian, to drill. Richardson. 
— Icel. thyw. Serenius. — From whi) 1. Johyv- 
son.] [i. twirled ; pp. twirling, twirled.] 
To move or turn round rapidly ; to whirl. 

Taught with dexterous hands to iwb I the wheel. Dodsley. 

TWIRL, V. n. To revolve rapidly. Johnson. 

TWIRL, n. 1. Circular motion; rotation. Johnson. 

2. A convolution ; a twist. Woodward. 

TWlST, V. a. [A. S. getwysan.] \i. twisted ; pp. 
twisting, twisted.] 

1. To form by complication ; to twine. 

T' • 0. »r »i . t - / ' i .•! - '.‘i 'nb. Shak, 

2. To bend spirally ; to contort ; to writhe ; to 
distort. “ Twist it into a serpentine form.” Pope. 

3. To encircle ; to wreathe ; to wind. 

There are pillars of smoke tunsted about with wreaths of 
flame, Ewnet. 

4. To form, as by complication of parts ; to 
weave ; to manufacture ; to make. 

Was It not to this end 

That thou began'st to twist so hne a story ? Shak. 

6. To unite, as by turning ; to insinuate. 

When avance ttevds itself, not only with the practice of 
men, but the doctrines ot the church. Dee. of Chr. Piety. 

TWTst, V. n. To be contorted or convolved; to 
be twisted. ** Her twisting volumes.” Pope, 

TWIST, n, 1. A convolution ; a contortion ; a 
writhe ; a winding ; a flexure. 

And as about a tree with many a tvnst. Chaucer. 

2. Any thing made by convolution, or wind- 
ing the parts or separate things together. 

Within a tvnst of twining osiers laid. Addison, 

3. A cord or string; — a term particularly ap- 

plied to a kind of sewing silk of which the 
strands are closely twisted. Simmonds. 

4. The manner of twisting. 

The length, the thickness, and ihe twist, Arhuthnot. 

5. t A small bunch; a twig. Fairfax. 

TWIST' 5R, 71. 1. One who twists. Johnson, 

2. An instrument of twisting. 

He, twirhng his tUTister, makes a twist of the twine. Wallis. 

TWlST'I-CAL, a. Dishonest ; unscrupulous; un- ! 
fair. [Local and vulgar, U. S.] D, Humphreys. 

TWIST'ING, n. Act of one who twists, or state 
of being twisted ; convolution ; contorton. 

TWXt, 77. a, [A. S. edwitan, cedwitan, or cstwitan ; 
ed, again, and witan, to blame.] p. twitted ; 
pp, TWITTING, TWITTED.] To tease by telling 
faults ; to cast reflection upon ; to reproach ; to 
upbraid ; to blame. Macaulay, 

W^C” T tr>’e '•''yi’tv +o 'ho-, 

M •' *'! - i-i. Shak. 

^sop minds men of their errors without twitUng them fbr 
what's amiss. DEstramge. 

TWiXCH, 77. a. [A. S. twiccian ; Dut. zwikken, 
to wrest or sprain ; Ger. zwicken, to pinch ; Old 
Eng. tweak.] ft. twitched ; pp. twitching, 
TWITCHED.] To pull "with a sudden jerk or a 
hasty motion ; to veUicate ; to snatch.’ 

At last he rose, and twHehedkxB mantle blue: 

" To-morrow to flesh woods and pastures new. Mltcn. 

TWtTCH, 7J. n. To he suddenly contracted, as a 
muscle ; to be affected with a spasm. 

TWtTCH,»t. 1. A quick pull; a sudden vellication. 

The lion gave one hearty twitek, and got his feet out of 
the trap, but left his claws behind. D Estrange. 

2. A sudden or spasmodic contraction, as of 
the muscles ; a spasm. 

Wrenched with horrid twitches. Chapman. 

TWITCH' 5;R, One who twitches. Smart. 


\ TWITCH'-GRAsS, n. (^Bot.) Couch-grass ; quitch- 
grass ; Triticum repens. Mortimer. 

TWlTCH'ING, n. 1. The act of one who twitches. 

2. A sudden contraction, as of a muscle ; a 
spasm ; a twitch. 

A troublesome twitching in his muscles. ThiCicer. 

TWITE, n. {Ornith.) A passerine bird of the 
order FringiUidce; tree-sparrow; Fringilla 
montana. Crahb. 

TWlT'T^R, 77. n. [Dut. "Lwetteren', Ger. zwii- 
schem ; Dan. goiddre ; Sw. gi ittra.] [i. twit- 
tered ; pp. twittering, twittered.] 

1. To make a succession of small, tremulous, 
intermitted noises, as a bird. 

The swallow tuiftei mg on the straw-built shed. Gray. 

2. To feel a tremulous motion of the nerves ; 

to be agitated ; to be fluiried ; to flutter. “ My 
heart twitters.^' [Colloquial.] Ray. 

3. To laugh with restraint, or without much 

noise ; to titter ; to giggle. Beau. FI. 

TWIT 'TER, n. [From twit.] One who twits or 
reproaches spitefully ; an upbraider. Johnson. 

TWlT'T^lR, n. [From twitter, 77.] 

1. A small, tremulous, intermitted noise, as of 

a bird that twitters ; a twittering. Clarke. 

2. A tremulous motion of the nerves; ner- 
vov«: rTitr^'V-n ; aflutter; a. fLutteving. Hudihras. 

3. A I's O’-’ laughter imperfectly restrained or 

suppressed ; a titter. lialliwell. 

TWIT'T^R-Ing, n. A succession of small, trem- 
ulous, intermitted noises, as the notes of the 
swallow and other small birds. Cowper. 

TWJT'TJNG-LY, ad. In a manner to twit; so 
as to upbraid*; with reproach. Junius. 

TWiT'TLE-TWAT-TLE (twlt'tl-twSt-tl), n. [A 
reduplication of twattle.] Tattle ; gabble ; idle 
talk ; tittle-tattle. [Vulgar.] U Estrange. 

’TWiXT. A contraction of betwixt. Milton. 

Twilight, Bhort arbiter 'twixt day and night. Milton, 

TW6 (t&), a. One and one ; — much used in com- 
position ; as, “ r-MJC-handed.” 

In, two, asunder; m halves. ‘‘His tender heart 
would break %n tmo.” Dryden, 

Tw 6 (t6), n. The sum of two units ; — a symbol 
representing two units, as 2. 

TW6'-CAP-SULED (tS'khp-suld), a. Having two 
capsules or seed-vessels ; bicapsular. Clarke. 

Tw 6'~CELLED (t&'sSld), a. Having two cells ; 
bilocular. Loudon. 

TW6'— CLjSPT, a. (Bot.) Divided into two seg- 
ments by incisions extending about to the mid- 
dle of the blade ; bifid. Gray. 

TW^6'— DfiCK-jgR, n, {Naut.] A vessel of war car- 
rying guns on two decks. Simmonds. 

Tw6'— £d§!-ED (tfl'gjd), a. Having two edges. 

TWd'-FLoW-jpRED, a. Having two flowers. 

Tw6'FOLD, a. Being two or double, whether of 
the same kind, or different in kind &nd coexist- 
ent ; double ; duplicate. Shak. 

Tw6'POLD, ad. Doubly. Matt, xxiii. 15* 

TW6'F00T (td'ffit), a. Containing or measur- 
ing two feet. “ A two foot trout.” Hudibras. 

TW6'— FORKED (tVfbrkt), a. Forked into two 
branches ; bifurcate ; having two prongs. 

TW6'hAnd, a. That requires or employs both 
hands ; two-handed. “ Two-hand sword.” Shak. 

TWd'— hAND-Jsid, a, 1. That requires or employs 
both hands. “ Two-handed sway.'* MiUon. 

2. Having tivo hands ; — strong ; stout; stal- 
wart ; large ; bulky. Dryden. 

TW6'— Hi^AD-JpD, a. Having two heads. Hill. 

TW6'-LEAVED (t&'15vd), a. Having two leaves ; 
diphyllous. Loudon. 

TWO'-LfiGGED, a. Having two legs. Gay. 

TwO - lIpPED (te'llpt), a. 1. Having two lips. 

2. {Bot,] Noting monopetalous corollas or 
calyxes separated into two unequal divisions ; 
bilabiate. LindUy, Gh'ay. 

Tw6%6bed (tfl'lobd), a. Having two lobes* Grap. 

TWd '--MA sT-|1D, a. Having two masts. JMToT'.JDiTrf* 
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TYPOGEAPHICAL 


rw6 -PART-5 D, a. (JBot.) Noting leaves divided 
into two segments by an incision extending 
nearly to the base of the blade. Lindley. 

TWOPENCE (ta'pSns or tSp'ens) [tiSp'ens, W. 
P. J, F. Ja. ; td'pgns, iC. ; td'pens, colloquially 
tup'ens, iSjw ], n. Two pennies; — a term ap- 
plied to a money of account and a small coin in 
England. ‘‘ Gilt twopence.** Shak. 

4^ The coins called tioojtences are minted to a 
fixed amount annually for alms -giving by the sov- 
ereign of England on Maundy-Timrsday. Simmondn. 

TWOPENNY (t&'pgn -9 or tiip'en-e) {colloquially ^ 
tfip'en- 9 , SmJ], a. Worth, or valued at, two- 
pence. ** Twopenny ale.” Sioift, 

TW6'-P^T-ALED (t8'pet-?ild), a. (Pot.) Having 
two petals ; dxpetalous. Clarke. 

TWd'PLY, a. [Eng. two^ and L. plicOy to fold.] 
Woven double ; of two thicknesses, as cloth. 

“ The Kidderminster carpet presents an exam- 
ple of double-weaving, or twoply^ and is produced by 
incorporating two sets of waip and two of weft 
yarns , such as is called m America ingranai carpets.’’ 
ToraJLinaon. 

Tw6'-RAnKBD, (-rSLnkt), a. (Bot.) Alternately 
disposed on CKiiotly opposito sides of the stem, 
so as to form, two rows ; distichous. Gray. 

TW6'— SEED-5D, a. (Bot.) Having two seeds ; 

dispermous. Lmdhy. 

TW6 — tOngCED (td'tungd), a. Double-tongued ; 
deceitful. 'T'ketioo-io}iguedh.y^o&ritQ.**S3a7idy$. 

Tw6'— t66thed (tS'tdtht), a. (Bot.) Having two 
teeth ; bidentate. Bindley. 

TW6'— VALVED (tS'vaivd), a. Having two valves ; 
bivalvular- Gray. 

T'?'BURN-TIcK'5T, n. (Bug. Law.) A certificate 
given to the prosecutor of a felon to conviction, — 
the original proprietor or first assignee of it be- 
ing exempted by law from all parish and ward 
offices witnin the parish or ward where the fel- 
ony shall have been committed. Bowoier. 

T’3r-£!H5N'IO, a. Relating to Tycho Brahe, a cel- 
ebrated Danish astronomer, or to his system of 
astronomy. P. Cyc. 

Ty-c5dN', n. The title of the emperor of Japan. 

T’Y'DYy n, A kind of smaU bird. Drceyton. 

T'S'E (ti), a. To tie.-*- See Tib. Johnson. 

TyE, n. 1. A knot : — a tie. — See Tib. Skdk. 

2. (Naut.) A. rope connected with a yard, to 
the other end of which a tackle is attached for 
hoisting. Dtma. 

TY-HEE' (tf-hs'), n. See Tehee. Johiison. 

TYPING, n. (Mining.) A washing of ores. Weale. 

TYKE, ?i. A dog: — a contemptible fellow. “Base 
tyke ! ** — Written also tike. B/iak. 


TY-LO'SIS, n, [Gr. rtowf ; rWof, callous.] (Med.) 
Callosity. UungUson. 

Tt'M'B.^L, n. (It. tidallo ; Sj^. timbal; Fr. tim- 
bale. — Gael, tiombal.) A hind of kettle-drum. 
** A tymbaVs sound.” Prior. 

T'S'M'PAN, n. [Gr. TO/^trrovov, a kettle-drum, a 
panel; L. tympanum; It. ^ Sp. timpano.) 

1. t A drum. Cotgrave. Ainsworth. 

2. (Printing.) A wooden frame attached to 
the carriage of a press and covered with parch- 
ment, for holding the sheet to be printed.Bran<fe. 

3. (Areh.) The panel of a door or a pillar : 

— a tympanum. wedle. 

T^^M'PA-NAL, ) a, (Anat.) Relating to the tym- 

Tl?M'PAN-lO, J panum- DtmgUson. 

Tl2'M-PA-Nf'TE§, n. [L., from Grs. rvjiwavinfjs; 
rfi^TTovov, a kettle-drum j Pr.iympaniie.j (Med.) 
A swelling^ of the abdomen caused by accumu- 
lation of air in the intestinal tube or in the peri- 
toneum ; tympany. — See Tympany. BungUson, 

TiJ'M-PA-Nlf 'IC, a. (Med.) Relating to, or par- 
taking of, tympanites. Smith. 

r'S'M-PA-Nf^TIS, n. (Med.) Inflammation of the 
lining membrane of the middle ear : — also tym- 
panites. BungUson. 


r^’M'PA-NIZB, V, n. [Gr. rvuvavl^uj ; Tiyutavov, a 
kettle'-drum.] To beat a drum; to drum. Coles. 

TS'M'PA-NIze, V. a. \i. TYMPANIZED ; pp. TYM- 
PANiziNG, TYMPANIZED.] To make into a 
drum, or into the head of a drum. Oley. 

TYM 'PAN— SHEET, n. (Printing.) A sheet of 
paper fastened on the tympan for a guide. B^a. 

T'S’M'PA-NUM, n. ; L. pi. ; Eng. pi. 

[L., from Or. rCftirawVf a kettle- 
drum ; TiiTTUf to strike.] 

1. (Anat.) The drum or barrel of the ear ; a 

cavity of an irregular shape, constituting the 
middle ear. Thing lit^on. 

4®* The tiimpanum is situated in the pars petrosa of 
the temporal bone, between the meatus auditonus ex- 
tcnius and the labynnth. This cavity is hned by a 
mucous membrane, and communicates externally by 
means of the Eustachian tube, which is situated be- 
tween it and the piiaiynx. The tympanum has six 
panetes. Banglison. 

2. (Arch.) The flat, triangu- 
lar or circular space enclosed 

by the cornice of a pediment, ^ 

as A and B. Britton. ~ 

3. (Mech.) A hollow wheel, 

as in cranes, treadmills, &c. ; a 
drum. _ London Ency, 

1 4. (Bot.) A membrane clos- * 

ing the mouth of the theca in Tympanum, 
some mosses. Lindley. 

TYM'PA-NY, n. (Med.) Tympanites; — some- 
times called drum-belly t or the wind-dropsy. — 
See Tympanites. JDunglison. 

fT'f’ND, V. a. To shut; to close. Wickliffe. 

TYNE, «. a. To lose. [Scotland.] Jamieson. 

To iyne heart, to lose courage or spirit. Sir W. Scott. 

TY'NY, a, SmaU ; tiny. — See Tiny. Shak. 

TY'PAL, a. Relating to types, or serving as a 
type j typical. N. Brit. Rev. 

TYPE (tip), n. [Gr. rtrcos; TU7r<Sw, to stamp ; 
rw, to strike ; Jj. typus ; Sp. tipo ; Fr. ti/pe.) 

1. A figure, as that made by impression upon 
a coin or a seal ; an image ; a stamp ; a mark. 

Thy father bears tlic type of King of Naples. Shai, 

2. That by which something is represented ; 
an emblem ; a symbol ; a sign ; a figure. 

Thy c'rbloni, /n-ieiors quei r, ibo 

Y//JW of sw ect rule and gcudu majesty. Prior. 

3. (Theol.) That by which something is prefig- 
ured ; an anticipatory representation of Christ, 
or the Christian religion, in the Old Testament; 
— Opposed to antitype. 

The apostle shows the Christian Teligiou to be in truth and 
substance what the Jewish, was only lu type and shadow. 

Tillot&>n. 

4. (Flat. Hist.) That which exemplifies cer- 

tain characteristics ; a model ; a pattern ; a 
specimen; as, “The cat is the type of the genus 
Pelis.** Brande. 

5. (Med.) The particular form of a disease, 

as respects the order in which the symptoms 
appear and succeed each other. BungUson. 

6. (Fine Arts.) That which is the subject of 
a copy; the original design, as that impressed 
on the face of a medal or a com, FairhoU. ■ 

7. (Printing.) A piece of metal or of wood 

having the form of a letter or other character 
in relief upon one end of it ; — used in printing 
books, &c. r collectively, printing letters and 
characters. The metal type is usually made by 
casting in a mould consisting of two parts, one 
for the body or shank, and the other, called a 
matrioe, for the character. Rogers. 

a single type consists of the shank, the beard, 
and the face. The shank is the body of the letter ; 
the beard is that part between the shoulder of the 
shank and the face ; the face is the shape of rhe letter, , 
from which the impression is taken. The following 
are the English names of the diffierent sizes of type, 
twenty-one in number, that have specific names, in 
their regular order from the smallest to the largest: 
diamond, pearl, ruby, nonpareil, emerald, minion, 
brevier, bourgeois, long primer, small pica, pfea, Eng- 
lish, great primer, paragon, double pica, two hue pica, 
two line English, two line great primer, two line 
double pica, Trafalgar, canon. The last is the largest 
size having a specific name. The sizes above this 
are designated as species of pica; thus the next size 
to canon is four line pica, and then follow five lino 
pica, six line ptca, &c., to the largest size used in 
posting bills. Brande — Certain kinds of type used 
m England, as emerald, two-line double pica, and 


Trafalgar, are not used in the U. S. ; and certain 
kinds Ubed in the IT. S., called double paragon, next 
m size after iwo-line great punier, and two-hrie bre- 
viei, between English and great primer, are not used 
in England. The kinds denominated ruby, double 
ptca, two-line pica, four-lme pica, in England, cor- 
respond respectively to what are called agate, double 
small pica, double pica, and canon in the if. S. Rogers. 

Syn. — See Figure. 

tTYPE, 17. a. To prefigure ; to typify. White. 

TYPE'-F6CnD-5R, n. One who casts types. 

TYPE'-Fc5UN-DEll-V, n. A foundery in which 
pi inters* types are cast and prepared for use; 
— written also type-foundry. 

TYPE'-FC5^ND-JNG, n. The act or the ait of 
casting types used in printing. P. Cyc. 

TYPE'-MET-AL, n. An alloy consisting chiefly 
of lead and antimony, used for casting printers’ 
types, usually in the proportion of three parts 
of the former to one of the latter, with a small 
quantity of tin and sometimes of copper. Rogers. 

TY-PHE'AN, a. Penaining to Typhosus, a famous 
giant of ancient fable- WHght. 

TY'PHLOPS, n. [Gr. r6^?.o4't a kind of serpent, 
the blind- worm.] (Zool.) A genus of small ser- 
pents resembling earth-worms. Cuvier. 

TY'PHOIJD, a. [Gt. rv^og, stupor from fever, and 
fMof, form.] (Med.) Resembling, or relating 
to, typhus ; typhous. “ Typhoid fever.” 

BungUson. 

7)fphotd fever of Tndia, the cholera. Bunglison. 

TY'VHOtDj n. Typhous fever ; typhus ; — so used 
by some writers. Bunglison. 

TY-PHQ-MA^NI-A, n. [Gr. ru^w/iavia ; riJ0of, stu- 
por, and juaWflt,’ madness.] (Med.) A kind of 
delirium common in typhus. Bunglison. 

TY'PPION, n. The evil genius of Egyptian my- 
thology. Brande. 

TY-PH66n', n. [Gr. — probably because 

It was supposed to be the work of the giant Ty- 
phosus or Typhos. Liddell ^ Scott. — L, typhon.) 

1. The name given to a violent tornado or 
hurricane occurring in the Chinese st&s.Brande. 

2. A name sometimes applied to a hot, suftb- 

cating wind that blows with great violence in 
Africa, Syria, Arabia, and Persia, more com- 
monly called simoom. Wright, 

tTY-PHOS, n. Typhus. Reece. 

Ty'PHOyS, a. (Med.) Belonging, and relating to, 
typhus; typhoid. Bunglison. 

TY'PHUS, n. [Gr. stupor from fever ; 
to raise a smoke.] (Med.) A fever characterized 
by small, weak, and unequal, but usually fre- 
quent, pulse, with great prostration of strength, 
and much cerebral disturbance. Bunglison. 

T^P'JC, ? Tvfftxtfs ; Tfiffos, a blow, a 

TlfP'l-CAIi, J type ; Timru), to strike ; h. typicus ; 
Sp. iipico ; Fr. typique.) 

X. Pertaining to or forming a type ; figura- 
tive ; emblematical ; indicative ; representative. 

In pagan art, the comneopia 3s tjrpicta of abuBtiance, the 
mtider of the chaiiges of human life. FavrhoU. 

2. (Med.) Characterized by periodicity ; — 
that observes a particular type. Bunglison. 

T'S'P^i-CAXi-I.Y, ad. In a typical manner; by 
a figure or emblem ; figuratively. Noins. 

TlfR'I-CAB-NfiSS, n. The state of being typical. 

T'S'P-I-FI-CA'TION, n. The act of typifying; a 
showing by a type or emblem. Cons. Mag. 

T'S'P'l-Fl-^iR, fi. One who typifies. Warburton. 

TfP^J-FY, 17. tt. [Eng. ^/pe, and L. facio, to 
makej H. typified; pp. typifying, typi- 
fied,] To show by a type ; to figure. 

That fact expregseg, prefigures, or tjwifes another fiwst of a 
higher and more Important nature, Waterlamd. 

T1?'P'0-C6§-MY, n. [Gr. rfiTroj, a type, and kbepost 
world.] A representation of the world, Ba^ion. 

Ty-P5G'RA-PH5R, n. [Gr. rhnos, a type, and 
ypbfjxo, to write.] A printer. Warton, 

(I TY-PO-GRAph'IC, a. {Sp.tipograjtcai Ft. typo- 
graphique.) Typographical. Warton. 

II Ty-PO-GRAPH'1-O.^L, or TtP-O-GEAPH^I-CAI. 
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[tl-po-graf'e-k^Ll, S. JB. Ja. K, C* Wr. Wb , ; fip- 
Q-grdf \V* P. J. F. Sm.] 

1. Representing by a type; showing by fig- 
ure ; emblematical ; figurative. Johnson, 

2. Relating to typography or printing. 

The typographical art, the most important in effect which 
the world ever received. Ehox, 

(I TY-PO-GRAPH'J-CAL-L^, ad. By means of types. 

TY-POG'RA-PHYj ^ ^yP®> 

yp 6 (pu), to* writ’e ; L. typographia ; Sp. tipogra- 
Jia ; Fr. typographie.\ 

1. t Representation by means of types; em- 
blematical or figurative representation. 

Pieces containing rather typography than verity. Browne. 

2. The art of impressing letters and other 
characters upon paper or other substance by 
means of types ; the art of printing. 

Cazton taught us typography about the year 1474. Idler. 

Tii'P’Q-LiTE, n, [Gr. Tfevof, an image, a tjrpe, and 
r. {Min,) A stone or a fossil ha^g 

f -i., irca. 01 animals or of vegetables impressed 
on it. Hamilton. 

TY-FOIj^O-QY, n. [Gr, rbrog, a t^pe, and Xdyos, a 
discourse.] {Theol.) The doctrine of types, ^ or 
a discourse on types. P. Fairhairn. 

f*TY'RAN, n, A tyrant. — See Tyrant. Spenser, 

f- TY'R AN, 'S. a. To tyrannize over, Spetiser. 

t1?R'AN-N:&SS, n, A female tyrant. Spenser. 

TY-eAN'NIC, ; a. [Gr. Tupawt/ecSff ; L. tyran- \ 

TY-RAN'Nr-CAL, ) nicies; It. tiramiico; Sp. ti- 
raniao ; Fr. iyranmgue.'l Relating to tyranny 
or to a tyrant ; befitting a tyrant ; haughty ; 
despotic ; arbitrary ; oppressive ; severe ; cruel. 

Brute violence and proud tyrannic power. Hilton. 

Tvpavvog (tyrant] by the ancient Greeks was applied to 
fdl kings, as well the just and merciful as the cruel, and whom 
we now call tyrannicoL Batter, 

TY-rAn'NI-CAL-LY, ad. In the manner of a ty- 
rant; despotically; arbitrarily. Raleigh. 

TY-RAN^Nl-CAL-NfiSS, n. The quality of being 
tyrannicsil ; an arbitrary disposition. Ash. 

TST-RAN-NJ-erDAL, <t. Relating to, or partaking 
of, tyrannicide.* Booth. 

TY-rAN'NJ-OIDE,«. [L. tyrannicidium, the kill- 
ing of a tyrant ; tyrantiicidOi a killer of a ty- 
rant ; tyrannies, a tyrant, and ccedo, to kill ; Fr. 
tyranmdde.l 

1. The act of killing a tyrant. Burke. 

2. One who kills a tyrant. Moore. 


T YR-BJY-m 'JVl®, 
n. pL [Gr. rbpav~ 
vog, a tyrant; L. 
tyt’antiiis."] {Or- 
nith.) A sub-fam- 
ily of dentirostral 
birds of the Older 
Passeres and fam- Myobius cinnamomeus. 

ily Musezeapidee I tyrants. Gray. 

t TtR'AN-NING, p. a. Tyrannizing, Spenser. 

fT^-R'AN-NISH, a. Tyrannical. Gower. 

TtR'AN-NfZE, V. n. [Or. ; It.tiranniz- 

zare ; Sp. tiranizari Fr. tyranniser.l [i. tyran- 
nized ; pp. TYRANNIZING, TYRANNIZED.] To 
act the tyrant; to rule with severe, unjust, or 
arbitrary sw'ay; to act with rigor and imperi- 
ousness ; to be despotic ; to domineer. 

"Whoever is most unreasonable and importunate, he will 
ever tyrannize and domineer over such an one. MoUand. 

Tl^R'AN-NfZE, V. a. To subject by tyranny. 

EcUcts tyrannizing the blessed ordinance. Milton. 

fTtR'AN-NOtJS, fls. Despotic; tyrannical. 

The unjust and tyraameus rule of Harold. Spem&r. 

tTYR'AN-N0t3^S-Ly, Tyrannically. Bale. 

T^R'AN-NY (tir'^n-iie), n. [Gr. rvpavvia, rvpavvtg ; 
L. tyrannis ; It. tirannia ; Sp. tirania ; Fr. ty- 
ranme. — See Tyrant.] 

1. The government or sway of a tyrant ; ab- 
solute monarchy imperiously administered ; ar- 
bitrary or despotic rule ; despotism. 

The cities fell often under tyrannies which spring natu- 
rally out of popular governments. Temple. 

2. The exercise of sovereign power contrary 
to justice, or the constitution of a state : — 
cruel exercise of power ; cruel government. 

Suspicions dispose kings to tyranny. Bacon. 

3. t Severity; rigor; inclemency. 

The tyranny of the open night *s too rough 

For nature to endure. Shah. 

Syn. — Both tyranny and despotism imply absolute 
power, and power which is exercised for the pleasure 
of the governor, not for the benefit of the governed. 
Both terms are commonly used in a bad sense ; yet 
tyranny is more commonly applied than despotism to 
the abuse of power or oppression. 

He w’ho possesses and exercises arbitrary power is 
both a despot and a tyrant i and, if he directs that 
power against the people, he is an oppressor or a cruel 
tyrant. 

TY'RANT, n. [Gr. riipawog, strictly Doric for 
Koipavog, from Kiipog, xCptog, a lord, a master. Lid- 
dell ^ Scott. — L. tyrannusi It. Urannoi Sp. ti- 
ram ; Fr. tyrant 


1. An absolute monarch ruling imperiously; 

an arbitrary sovereign unlimited by law or con- 
stitution ; a despot. Johnson. 

2. One who exercises sovereign power contra- 
ry to justice or the constitution of a state : — a 
severe or cruel master; an oppressor. Sidney. 

3. {Omith.) A biid of the order Passeres 

and sub-family Tyrannims, Gray. 

“ Free constitutions fin Greece] having super- 
seded the old hereditary sovereignties (/?fl!o-fA«ra<)> 
who obtained absolute power in a state were called 
Tvpavvm, tyrants^ usurpers; so that the term rather 
regards the way in which the power was gained than 
how it was exercised ; as, for example, it was applied 
to the mild Pisistratus, but not to the despotic kings 
of Persia ; however, as usurpation usually leads to 
violence, the woid soon came to imply reproach, and 
was then used like our tyrant or despoV^ Liddell Scott. 

t TY'RANT, V. a. To tyrannize. Fuller. 

TYRE, V. n. A head dress. — See Tire. Hakewill. 

TYRE, n. A preparation made of milk and but- 
termilk, to be eaten with rice. [India.] W. Ency. 

t TYRE, v. n. To prey upon. — See Tire. Todd, 

TtR'?-AN, a. [Gr. Tf;f>(off.] 

1 . isolating to the ancient city Tyre, Andrews. 

2, Noting a beautiful purple dye formerly 

made at Tyi e. Anthon. 

T'y’R'I-AN— PUR'PLE, n, A beautiful purple dye 
formerly made at Tyre from certain mollusks of 
the genera Murex and Purpura. Simmonds. 

TY'RO, n. ; pi. ty'ro§. [L. tiro, a young soldier, 
a beginner ; It. tirone, a tyro ; Sp. tiron.'] One 
not yet master of his art ; one in his rudiments ; 
a beginner ; — written also tiro. Garth. 

fTY'RO-ClN-y, n. [L. tyrocinium.'] The first 
exercise in a*ny thing ; apprenticeship. Blount. 

T'y'R'OE-E§B, a. Relating to Tyrol. Rrnsell. 

TS’R'OL-ESE, n. sing. & pi, A native or the na- 
tives of Tyrol. 

T'S?R'0-LITE, n. {Min.) A translucent, very sec- 
tile 'mineral, of different shades of green, oc- 
curring in crystals, usually reniforra, massive, 
and consisting of arsenic acid, protoxide of cop- 
per, lime, carbonate of lime, and water; — so 
called from its occurring in Tyrol. Dana. 

TY'Rp-Nl§M, n. The state of being a tyro. Clarke, 

TifTHE (tith), n. See Tithe, Todd. 

TYTH'JNG, n. See Tithing. Todd. 

TZAR (z*4r), n. The czar. — See CzAR. 

TZA-r!'NA Cz?i-r5'n(^), n. See Czarina. 



u. 


the twenty-first letter of the English alpha- 
j bet, and the fifth vowel, has, Heretofore, 
in most English dictionaries, been confounded 
with the consonant v, as i has been "withy; 
though the sounds and uses of the two letters 
are widely different. One and the same charac- 
ter, V, was formerly used for both letters ; and 
the character U is of modem introduction. 
The two principal sounds of u are the long, as 
in tune, and the short, as in tun. — See F and V. 

17 and F were long considered the same let- 
ter, and were used indiscriminately the one for tlie i 
other ; but at the beginning of the l6th century their 
peculiarities came to be marked, and U has since been 
used as a vowel, and F'as a consonant. Brande. 

JiSBf ** As a vowel u. sonndeth thin and sharp, as in 
use, and thick and flat, as in us. It never endeth 
any word for the nakedness, but yieldeth to the 
termination of the^ diphthong eio, as in new, sereio, 
Ac., or the qualifying e, as in sue, due, true, and the 
likA’’ B, Jonson, 

-f U'BJpR-OtJS (yfi'b^r-Ss), a. [L. Abun- 

dant ; copious ; plentiful ; fruitful. Herbert. 

tfj'B5R-Ty tya'b§r-t§),n. [L. ; Fr. «6er<^.] 

Abundance ; fruitfulness ; plenty. Fhrio. 


i U^SJ, n. The Malay name for yams ; -“Ubi bun- 

I gala signifying potatoes. Simmonds, 

t U-Bl-CA'TION, n, [D. tM, where J Local re- 
lation ; ubiety. [ScWastic.] [r.J Glanvill. 

fj-Bf 'Jp-TY, n. Local relation ; whereness ; ubi- 
cation. * [A scholastic term,] Bailey, 

U-Bl-Q.tJA'RJ-AN, a. TJbiquitary. Cowper. 

fj'BJ-QrUlST, n. A ubiqnitarian. Brands. 

H-Bla-Ul-TA'El-AN (yfi-blk-wg-ta'rg-^n), n. [L. 
ubique, every where.] {Bed. Hist.) One of a 
school of Lutheran divinesj so called from their 
tenet that the body of Christ is present in the 
eucharist in virtue of his divine omnipresence ; 
— called also tibigmst. Brande. 

U-bIgi'UI-TA-R|-n£ss, n. Existence every where ; 
ubiquity ; omnipresence. FuXUr. 

U-bIcI^U|-TA-EY (yQ-bIfc'w§-t?i-rf), a. [L. tdbigue, 
every where.] Existing every where. Howell. 

TJ-bIgi'UI-T^-RY (yfi-bik'w§-ta-r§), n, L One who 
exists every where. Dryden. 

2. One who asserts or holds to the corporal 
ubiquity of Christ ; a ubiqnitarian. Barrow. 


U-Bld'lTI-ToflS (yfi-blk'w$-tus), a. Existing 
every where ; ubiquitary. Qu. Rev. 

U-Bfd'lTI-TY (yfi-bik'w^-t^), n. [L. ubique, every 
where.] Existence at the same time in all 
places; omnipresence. Hooker. 

tr'Bl su'PRA. [L.] Where mentioned above ; 
— a reference to a preceding passage, &c. 

&CK-5-WAL'LJST C-wbl'-), n. One of a sect of 
rigid Anab^tists; — named after XIcke Wallis, 
a native of Friesland. Brande. 

U'DAIi, a. Allodial ; noting lands or rights held 
by uninterrupted succession, without any origi- 
nal charter, and without subjection to feudal 
service, or the acknowledgment of any supe- 
rior, as in Shetland and Orkney. 

Jamieson. Whishaw, 

It is veiy probable that all the lands in Shetland were 
formerly aliodml, or udal. , Jamieson, 

Ojjq holds property by 

U'DAL-mAn, ) udal right, as in the Shetland 
Islands. Jamieson. 

fi'D'D^lR, n. [A. S. udefr\ Frs. udar ; Dut, uijer; 
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Ger. eii£er% Dan. yver\ ^vr.jufver\ lo^l.jugr^ 
gufr, *— Gael, itth* — Gr. o^dap, — Sansc. tidhusS\ 

1. The glandular organ or bag of a covv, 

mare, ewe, or other mammiferous animal, in 
which milk is secreted. Farm, Ency. 

T’ r '''i* 'O.-.* ^ 

Not witho’' MS «.■,_'»(■ » > .. '-I " .. '/ ' . Prior. 

2. A teat or dug, as of a cow or other mam- 

miferous animal. Johnson. 

A lioness, with udders all drawn dry, 

Lay crouching head on giound. Sluik. 

to'D^RED (iid'derd), a. Having udders. Gay. 
DOf n. I^L., from Gr. oAStSv.] {Ro7na7t ^nt.) 
A sock of felt or goat’s hair. Win. Smith. 
0-D5]VI'Jg;-T^;R, n. [Gr. Uu)pf water, and {lirpovy a 
measure.] A rain-gauge; a pluviameter..B/ awcJe. 
Cg'LI-LY, ad. In an ugly manner ; with de- 
formity ; so as to raise mslike. Sidney. 

&G'Li-NilSS, n. 1. The quality of being ugly ; 
want of beauty ; deformity ; homeliness. Taylor. 

2. Moral depravity ; turpitude. South. 

tS^G'LY, a. 1. Possessing qualities opposite to 
beauty ; disagreeable or hateful to the sight ; 
deformed ; unsightly ; frightful ; foul; homely. 
O, I have pai^sed a miserable night — 

So full Qfughi sights, of ghastly dreams. Sliak, 

2. Ill-tempered ; cross ; vicious. Wright. 
fUG'SOME, a. Frightful; ugly; disgusting. Surry. 
ttJG'SOME-NESS, n. Ugliness. Fisher. 

U~KASE'f n. [Rus.] An edict or ordinance of 
the Czar of Russia, having the force of law in* 
his dominions. Brande. 

Syn. — See Decree. 

U'LAN^, n. pi. A species of light cavalry of Tar- 
tar origin, whose chief iveapon is the lance ; — 
also written. SvXa7is, and Uhla7is. Am. Ency. 
t^L'C^R, 7x. [Gr. £^.Kos ; L. wfcws ; It. Sf Sp. vkera ; 
Fr. uletrel\ {Med.) A solution of continuity in 
the soft parts, attended by a purulent or other 
discharge, and kept up by some local disease or 
constitutional cause. JDunglison, Brande. 
tJL'C®R-A-BLE, a. That may ulcerate. Qu. Bev. 
UL'CJpR-ATE, V. 71. [L. ulcero ; It. ukerare; Sp. 

ulcerar ; Fr. uhh'&r^ p. trLCBiiATED ; pp. ul- 
cerating, ULCERATED.] To become ulcerous j 
to turn to an ulcer. Johnson. 

UL'C^IR-ATE, V. a. 1. To disease with an ulcer 
or ulcers. Harvey. 

2. To affect as with an ulcer } to render 
sore ; to irritate ; to exasperate. 

The only reason which can be assigned for this disfSran- 
chisement has a tendency more deeply to wfcerate their minds 
than the act of exclusion itself. BvrLe. 

(jL'C^:R-AT-:5D, p. a. Affected with ulcers, or 
being in the state of an ulcer. Dunylison. 

UL-C^:R-A'TIQN, 7%. [L, ukeraUo\ It. uleercL- 

zione ; Sp. %iio&racio7i ; Fr. ulceration.^ The state 
of ulcerating or becoming ulcerous ; formation 
of an ulcer ; — -an ulcer. Wiseman. 

f3rL'C?R-A-TlVE, a. Tending to ulcerate or to 
form ulcers. Holland. 

Ul^C^IEED, a. Ulcerated, [a.] Temple. 

tJL'C?R-OUs, a. [L. uUerosm ; It. § Sp. itfcero- 
$ 0 ; Fr. ulceret 4 X.\ Pertaining to, or having the 
nature of, an ulcer ; ulcerated. Shak. 

tJL'OJ^E-OUS-LY, ad. In an ulcerous manner. 

O’L'O^JR-OUS-nSsS, n. The state or the ^ality 
of being ulcerous ; ulceration. Bailey. 

dL'ctlS-OLE (uTkGs-sl), n. [L. ulcusculum, dim. 

of uhua^ an ulcer.] A little ulcer. Smari. 
tr^LE, n. (Hot.) A tree of Pa^antla, Mexico, 
which yields a mill^ sap containing caoutchouc ; 
— supposed to be Castilloa elastica. Bindley. 
U~LE*M4 (d-ls'ma or yu-lS'm?) [a-le'ma, Sm. U, 
Brande)^^ 71 . [The plural of Arab, alimj wise, 
and signifying, originally, the wise men. P. Cyc.] 
The college or corporation composed of the 
three classes of the Turkish hierarchy, viz*, the 
imans, or ministers of religion ; the muftis, or 
doctors of law ; and the cadis, or administra- 
tors of justice. Brande. 

U^L^J-TREE, n. A Mexican tree ; ule. Clarke. 

C'LfeX, n. (Hot.) A genus of leguminous plants, 
of two species ; furze. JLmdon. 

U-Ll^-'l-NOtSrs, a. [li. uliqinosm ; uligo^ moist- 
ure ; Fr. xiligines.t3il\ Oozy ; slimy. Woodward. 


UL'LA^E, n. {Gauging.) T'oo quantity of fluid 
which a cask wants of being full, or that part of 
a cask which is not filled. Hatton. 

fJLL'MANN-iTE, n. ^ {Mm.) A brittle, steel-gray 
mineral, occurring in crystals, and also massive, 
of metallic lustre, and consisting of nickel, an- 
timony, sulphur, and occasionally arsenic. Dana. 

Ul-MA 'CE-JEi n. [L. ulmzis, an elm.] A natural 
order of* exogenous plants, of which the genus 
UlmuSf or elm, is the type. Loudon. 

tJL-MA'CEOys (-shus, 66), a. Relating to the 
elm, or to the ordei Vhnacew. Craig. 

fJL'MIC, a. [L. uhnusy an elm.] Noting an acid 
produced by decaying vegetable matter. It may 
be procured from vegetable mould, or from the 
mouldered trunks of decaying trees. Miller. 

Ulmic acid is also produced by the action of 
potashor of soda upon ulmine, combining at the same 
time with the alkali; and it is sepaiated by the ac- 
tion of hydrochloric acid. C. T. Jaefison. 

Cl' MINE, n. [L. ulmuSi the elm.] {Chem.) A 
name formerly applied by chemists to an exuda- 
tion from the elm and various other trees; — -a 
name subsequently applied to the brown organic 
matters of the soil, which were afterwards called 
geine and humine: — a substance obtained by 
Mulder by the prolonged action of sulphuric and 
hydrochloric acids upon sugar at a boiling tem- 
perature. 0. T. Jackson. 

ig@=" Ulmine^ used in the sense of consists, ac- 
cording to Berzelius, of cienic, apocrenic, and humic 
acids, Iiurnine, and extract of humus. C. T. Jackson. 
tlL'MUS, n. [L.] {Bot.) A genus of hardy trees 
of several species; the elm. Loudon. 

Cl'NA, n. [L., from Gr. diAii/j?.] 

1. * {ATiat.) The larger and the inner of the 

two bones of the fore-arm, which forms the 
prominence of the elbow, during the flexion of 
that joint. DuTwlison. 

2. {Old Eng. Law.) An ell. Burrill. 

Cl'NA^E, n. [Low L. tdnagium.'] Measure- 

ment by the ell ; alnage. — See Alnage. Cimg. 

Cl'NAR, a. Relating to the ulna. Dunglison, 

C-LO-DCn'DRQN, n. [Gr. oWop, whole, and 6h- 
dpov, a tree.] {Pal.) A genus of fossil club- 
mosses. O. F. Bichardson. 

Cli-TE'RI-QR, a. [L., comp, of ulterj beyond.] 

1, Being or situated beyond or on the farther 

side of any line or boundary. Johnson. 

2. Farther ; more distant ; remote. 

The ziZfenor accompllshmest of Ihatpart of Scripture. Soule. 
Cl-TE'R|-QR-LY, ad. In an ulterior manner; 

more distantly ; remotely. Pusey, 

tfL^TLMA RJt^TI-Q (-iS'she-6), [L.] The last 
reason or argument. 

XJldma ratio regunif the last reasoning, or last re- 
sort, of kings ; war. Qu. Rev. 

Ul'TI-MATE (erte-mgt), a. [L. uUimus^ superl. 
of ult&fi beyond.] 

1. Being farthest or last ; last ; final. ^ 

2. Intended in the last resort, or being the 
last in the train of consequences ; extreme. 

Many achons apt to procure fame ore not conducive to this 
our uU-male hap^anesa. Addison. 

XJIdmaU analysis, (Chem.) the separation of a com- 
pound into its simplest parts or elements; — used in 
contradistinction to proximate analysis. Turner. — 
Ultimate ratio, (Math.) the limit of the ratio of two 
quantities which vary so that their ratio continually 
approaches a certain quantity, but cannot pass it. EUiot. 

Syn. — See Final. 

Ul'TJ-MATB, V. n. 8c a. To terminate ; to issue ; 
to end : — to carry into practice. George Bush. 

ATE-LF, ad. Finally; at last ; in the end. 

' TLM4 THir'LE. \L.,remotese Thule.) Thule ; 
— t^ie farthest land or limit. ' — See Thule. 
UL-TI-MA'TION, n. The last offer, concession, 
condition, or state ; ultimatum. Swift. 

tJL~ThMl'TUM, n. ; pi. vltimata. ]JjliilUmus, 
the last.] The last offer; the filial proposi- 
tion ; — particularly the final conditions offered, 
as the basis of a treaty, bv one government, _ to 
settle a dispute •with another. Bouvier. 

t fjL'TJME, <z. \Xj.uUimus:[ Ultimate. Bacon. 
f D’L-tIm'I-TY, n. [L. tdtimus, last.] The last 
stage ; last consequence. . Bacon. 

&L ' TpMO. [L. uMmo, in the last (sc. meme) 


month.] In or of the last month ; — commonly 
contracted to uU. Scudamore, 

ftJL'TIQN (ul'shyn), n. IL. ultio, ultionis.] A 
taking vengeauce ; revenge. Browne. 

Cl ' TRA, a. [L.] Beyond : — extreme. Ed. Bev. 

Ultra IS much used in composition ; as, “ Ultra- 
liberal “C7iCra-repubhcan,” &c. 

UL'TRA, w. One who advocates extreme meas- 
ures or opinions, as in politics ; an ultraist. 

The uZ/ros of either party, Ed. Rev. 

Wo or"" — *■ ' T • * T n-epoaition, and form a noun from 
"jI* .. I* I Custom will not allow us to say, 

••IIl -.1, ijf‘i L‘.: IS language in the power of this 

<>• Hcam^on. 

jgsg** It is a word much used in modern politics, and 
also with leference to religious parties. It is applied 
to such as cany the opinions of the party to which 
they belong to extiemes. 

fGL'TRAGE, w. Outrage. Tower. 

tJL'TRA-i^M, n. Extreme opinions, views, prin- 
ciples’, or measures ; radicalism. Brit. Grit. 

The tendency to nUi amn which influence* -r* ''’’c of "’''n. 
in great social questions,. . . has been also y* » • ' ' ‘ 

affairs of practical medicine. /•> "f • . 

fjL'TRA-iST, n. One extravagant in his views or 
conduct ; one who carries his opinions or meas^ 
ures to extremes, or beyond the convictions of 
the public mind ; a radical. J* Tyler. Ch. Ex. 

tTL-TRA-MA-RiNB', a. [L. ultra, beyond, anej 
manivus, ’mf'r’nt*.] Being beyond the sea ; for* 
eign. “ Hct he dominions.” Burke, 

Ultramarine aJies, the residuum of lapis lazuli after 
the chief color hiis been extracted, being a purer and 
tenderer gray than that produced by mixture of more 
positive colors ; — used by the old masters as a middle 
or neutral tint for flesh, skies, and draperies. Pairholt. 

CL-TRA-MA-RtNE' (ai-tra-ma-rSn'), n. A blue 
pigment formerly obtained exclusively from the 
lapis lazuli, but now artificially manufactured 
on a large scale ; — a very fine, rich, and durable 
blue, much valued by painters. Miller. 

Ultramarine consists essentially of silicate of alu- 
mina, colored probably by sulphide of sodium. If 
it is heated in the air, it assumes a dull green hue. 
Chlorine, nitric, sulphuric, and hydrochloric acids de- 
stroy the color. Miller. 

C'L-TRA-MOn'TANE, a. [L. ultra,^ beyond, and 
tnontanus, pertaining to a mountain ; Fr. ultra- 
montain.) Being beyond the mountains, or the 
Alps ; tramontane ; — originally applied by Ital- 
ian writers to theologians, jurists, &c., of other 
countries beyond the Alps, especially of France. 

Ultramontane tenets, (EccL Law.) those tenets least 
favorable to the supremacy of the pope. Brande. 

tlL-TRA-MON'TANE, 7i. One living beyond the 
mountains : — a foreigner. Bacon. 

fj'L-TRA-MON'TA-Nl^M, n. Ultramontane ten- 
ets, or tenets feast favorable to the supremacy 
of the pope : — but a term used north of the 
Alps, for those tenets most fhvorable to the 
pope’s authority. Ch. Oh. 

jK^As the nations north of the Alps. — France, 
Germany, &c., — have been most opposed to the pa- 
pal assumption of absolute power, they have termed 
the endeavors of the Roman carza to extend tiie papal 
authority and destroy the consequence of the national 
churches, such as the GaUican church, vltramoTOa- 
nism. Am, Ency. 

tJL-TRA-MON'TA-NlST, w. An advocate for 
ultrainontanism. Ch. Ob. 

ttL-TRA-MfJN'D ANE, a. [L. uUramundanus ; ul- 
tra, lieyond, and mundus, the world.] Being 
beyond the world, or beyond the limits of our 
world or system. Hutton. 

Tly to imaginary ultramundane spaces. Bogle. 

tJ’L-TRA-PROT'^lS-TANT, n. A Protestant who 
holds* extreme views. Hook. 

C’L-TRA-PROT'^S-TANT-I^M, n. The principles 
or views held by ultraprotestants. Hook. 

t3'L-TRA-TR0PT“(^AL, a. 1. Beyond, or not 
within, the tropics ; pertaining to parts beyond 
the tropics ; extratropical. 

2. Of a higher temperature, or warmer, than 
the present temperature of the tropical regions. 

During the deposition of the older fossolifferouB wcks. the 
climate was tdtrottropical. Jutchcock. 

fCL-TRO'NJgJ-OUs, a. [L. ultroneus ; uUro, vol- 
untarily.] Voluntary; spontaneous. Bailey. 

ti'L'y-LATE, 17. n. [L. ululo, uhdtdum.') To 
utter a mournful cry ; to howl, [r.] lierbirt. 
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C7L-t^-t.A'TIpN, w. A howling, or 

loud lamentation ; a wailing. Th, Campbell* 

O'M'BgL, n. [L. umhellay an umbrella, a parasol, 
dim. of umbra, shade ; Fr. ombelle, an umbel.] 
{Bot.) A form of inflores- 
cence in which the pedicels 
all spring p.pT)r*re'^t'’y from 
the same t, l t’m' top of 
the peduncle, so as to re- 
semble, when spreading, the 
rays of an umbrella. Gray* 

If each of the pedicels of an umbel bears a 
single flower, the umbel is said to be simple j but if 
they divide and bear other umbels, the umbel is called 
compound ; and the assemblage of umbels is called the 
universal umbel, while each of the secondary umbels, 
or the umbel lules, is called b. partial umbel. Ltndley. 

a* Relating to, or having the form 
of, an unihel ; umbellate. Smart* 

CjvI'B^L-LATE, ) Bearing, or con- 

tlM'B^L-LAT-^D, J sisting of, umbels j having an 
umbel or umbels ; umbellar. P. Cyc* 

tj'M'BgL-LET, n* (Bot*) A secondary or partial 
umbel ; a little umbel. Darlington, Gray* 

iyj^I-BEL-LlF* E-HM, n. pi* {Bot*) A natural or- 
der of plants* bearing flowers in umbels. Gray* 

©M-B^lL-LtF'gE-OfJS, a* [Eng. umbel, and L. 
fero, to bear.] (Bot) Bearing umbels ; having 
flowers disposed in an umbel, as the milkweed, 
the primrose, &c. Gray* 

Cm'B^L-LULE, n* (Bot*) A secondary or par- 
tial umbel ; an um belle t. Lindley. 

Cm'B^R, n* 1. {Min*) A brown ochreous ore or 
earth, of a fine and compact texture, dry feel, 
adhering a little to the tongue, and composed of 
silica, oxide of iron, manganese, and water ; — 
used as a hroAvn pigment, and sometimes in 
coloring porcelain. Cleaveland* 

The term umber is said to be derived from 
Ombria, or Spoleto, in Italy, where it was first ob- 
tained.*’ Brande* 

2. A variety of peat or brown coal used as a 
pigment. Brande, 

n, 1. {Omith.) A bird of the size of a 

crow, and of the color of umber, found general- 
ly in Africa ; Scopus unibretta* Eng. Cyc* 
2. {Ich,) A fish of the salmon family ; the 
common grayling, found in clear, rapid streams ; 
ThymaUus vulgaris. fVm. Smith* 

tJM'BjgR, V* a. To color with umber or any dark 
hue ; to darken ; to shade. Shah* 

t3'M'B5R~BR5WN, n* Noting a pure dull-brown 
color. Ltndley. 

tlM^B^RED (am'berd), a. Shaded or darkened, 
as with umber. “ timbered face.” Shak* 

n* The navel ; the centre, [r.] 

Hell i* the tepOiQie of the world* Svr T. Herbert. 

ti'M-BlL'lC, > umbilicus, the navel.] 

^M-BlL'i-CAL, J Pertaining to the umbilicus or 
navel : — navel-shaped. Dunglison* 

UmiiUeal arteries, (*dnat.) arteries which exist only 
in the foetus, and seem, as it were, conriniiations of 
the primitive iliacs. They clear the umbilical ring, 
and proceed to the placenta, to which they carry the 
residuum of the blood sent to the fmtus by the umbil- 
ical vein. JOmffUson. — UmWical cord, {Jlnat.) the na- 
vel string, a cord -like substance which e.xtends from 
the placenta to the umbilicus of the foetus* Its usual 
len^h is from 16 to 92 inches. Dunffltson. — {Bot*) 
A sort of cord by which certain ovules are attached 
to the placenta, being a prolongation of it ; funic- 
ulus. tmMsy, — Hmbilteal return, {Aiua.) the middle 
region of the abdomen, in which the umbilicus is 
placed. Ihmglison, — Hmbihcal nn^, (Anat*) a fibrous 
ring which surrounds the aperture of the umbilicus. 
Dunyliion* — Umbilical venn, (Aiiat.) a vein which 
arises from the placenta, and terminates at the fissure 
on the inferior surface of the liver of the foetus, to 
which it conveys the blood necessary for its nutrition. 
— Umbilical vessels, {Anal*) the two arteries and um- 
bilical vein. Dvmghson, 

£M-BtL'l-O^TE, ? [X/. vassbiUccdm.l Navel- 

CtM-BIl'I-CAT-^D, > shaped ; being depressed in 
the centre. Gray. 

HM-B -Lr cm, n* [L., from 0r. 

1. {Anat.) A round cicatrix about the medi- 
um line of the abdomen; the navel. Dunglison, 


2. {Ant) A ball or boss on the projecting 

ends of the cylinder on which the books of the 
ancients w'ere rolled. IVm* Smith. 

3. {Conch.) The depression in the centre 
round which the shell is convoluted.^ Bratide. 

4. {Bot.) The part by which a seed is attached 

to the placenta ; the hilum : — also a depression 
or an elevation about the centre of a given sur- 
face. Hetislow. 

The umbilicus, or hilum, is frequently of a dif- 
ferent color from the rest of the seed, not uncommonly 
being black. In plants with small seeds it is minute, 
and is recognized with difficulty; but in some it is so 
large as to occupy a third of the whole surface of the 
seed, as in the horse-chestnut. Ltndley, 

5. {Geom.) The focus of an ellipse; — so 
used by the old geometers : — a term now ap- 
plied to a point of a surface through which all 
the lines of curvature pass. At this point the 
two principal curvatures are equal. P, Cyc. 

Cm'BLE^ (fim'blz), n* pi* A deer’s entrails. — 

See Nombles. Bailey* 

tfM *BO, n* [L.] 1. A protuberance or boss, as 
of a buckler. ^ Swift* 

2. {Conch.) The point of a bivalve shell im- 
mediately above the hinge. Brande* 

tlM'BQ-NATE, ? {Bot.) Having a low, 
tJM'BO-NAT-?D, S rounded projection like a 

boss ; bossed. Gray. 

Um 'bra, n* [L.] 1. A shadow. Wm* Smith. 
j0SP»In ancient times, one who went to a fe^t 
merely at the solicitation of one invited was called 
umbra, because he followed the principal guests as a 
shadow follows a body. WrigJU* 

2. {Astron.) The dark conical shadow pro- 

jected from a planet or satellite, on the side op- 
posite to the sun, within which a spectator 
could see no part of the sun’s disk;— opposed 
to penumbra* M&rschel* 

jgsiF* The passage from the pure umbra to the pe- 
numbra IS quite insensible ; the softening down of the 
shading is so gradual, that it is impossible to tell the 
exact moment when any remarkable point on the 
moon’s surface leaves the penumbra to pass into the 
umbra, ot the reverse. JSTiehol. 

tJM-BRA-CU'LI-FORM, a* [L. umhraculum, any 
thing that furnishes shade, and jfonwa, form.] 
Umbrella-shaped, like a mushroom. Gray. 

tlM'BRA^E, n. [Fr, omhrage, from L. umbra, a 
shade’ ; It. <§• Sp. ombra, a shadow, umbrage.] 

1* A shade ; a shadow ; obscurity. 

The umbrage, or shade, keeps them from growth. Huloet. 
Xn the dark unibrage of a green hiirs shi^e. Byron. 

I 2. A slight show or appearance, [r.] 

It is also evident that St. Peter did not carry himself so as 
to ? th" ‘ot ovc’-ta'-t' o- v'^rage to make any one suspect 
. I Bp. Taylor. 

3. A suspicion of an intended offence or af- 
front; resentment; offence; pique; grudge. 

So the king should take no uwibrage of his arming and 
prosecution. Bacon, 

T* wM’ be couveriort to slve Mm anv umbrage, by see- 
ii »■ 'Ml' * a:.!i..iL> p. i-,) i. Dryden. 

II ttM-BRA V5-Ol^S [fim-bra'je-as, W, P* J. Jd * ; 

um-bra'jijis, S. F. ^ Sm. a* [Fr. omhra- 

genx\ urnbre (L. umbra), shade.] 

1. Yielding shade ; shady ; gloomy ; murky. 

XTirbragemts grots and caves of cool recess. MUton. 

2. t Obscure ; not easy to be perceived. 

The present constitution ... is very xenibrageom. Wotton. 

3. t Having umbrage, or disposed to take 

umbrage. Warhurton. 

II f5-M-BRA’§l?-Ot5'S-LY, ad* With umbrage. 

II tJ-M-BRA'gie-Oys-Niss, n* Shadiness. RaleigK 

t fjM'BRAT-ED, a. p[^. wmbro, uonbraius, to shade.] 
Shadowed ; adumbrate. Bullohar, 

t3^M-BRAT’l0, ? jX. umbraticm\ It. omr 
CM-BRAt^I-CAL, ) hrattco ; Sp. umbratko*^ 

1. Shadowy; typical. “Those wm&rcsftc rep- 
resentations.’’ Barrow. 

2. Keeping at home, or within doors ; retired; 

secluded, [r.] B, Jonson, 

t tS-M’BRA-TlLB pm’br?-tll, TT. P, Sm, Wb,% 
fim-biSt’n, S, K.J, a, [L. umbratiUs,) 

1. Unsubstantial; unreal; shadowy, Jonson, 

Natural hieroglyphics of our fugitive, vmbratUe, anxious, 
and transitory life. Evelyn* 

2. Being in the shade ; retired. Mason* I 


! t t^M-BRA'TIOlTS, a. [Old Fr. W7n5m<7^. J Disposed 
to take umbrage ; captious ; suspicious. Wotton* 

fUM'BRBL, w. An umbrella. Shelton* 

Om-BREL'LA, n* [L. umbella, a parasol, an um- 
brella ; umbra, a shade ; It. omorella*'] 

1. A folding shade, or screen, carried in the 
hand as a protection from the rain or the rays 
of the sun; — usually consisting of a rod or 
stick, to one end of which ribs or strips of whale- 
bone, rattan, &c., are attached and covered with 
silk, cotton, or some similar material, Di yden* 

2. {Zobl,'^ Ayer”'! o^ ffpsteropodous mollusks, 

so cjuled iro’i' r. aiL..’,! resemblance of the 
shell to an umbrella. Baird* 

ftJM-BRiEL'LO, w. An umbrella. Tatter* 

t tJ'M-BRI-ERE', n. That part of the helmet that 
screens or covers the face ; a visor. Spenser* 

(jM-BRfP’ER-OCS, a. [L. umbra, a shade, and 
fero, to bear.] Casting a shade. SmaH, 

Um’BRIL, n* [L. umbra, a shade.] {A7icie7it 
Armor.) A projection like the peak of a cap, to 
which a face-guard was sometimes attached, 
which moved freely upon the helmet, and could 
be lifted up like the beaver. FairlwU. 

tibl-BRl'brA,n, {Ich.) A genus of marine, acan- 
thopterygious fishes, of the family Scimmdae, 
allied to the perches, but having no teeth on 
the vomer or palatines. Yarrell, 

,f UM'BROSE, a* [L. umhrosus\ umbra, a shade.] 
Shady ; umbrageous. Clarke, 

t Om-BROS'I-TY, n, [L. umbrosus, shady.] Um- 
brageousness ; shadiness. Browne, 

f IJM'GONG, n. [A. S. ymh, umhe, round, and 
gang, a going.] A going round ; circuit. Wickliffe, 

Um’PJ-RA^E, n* 1. An adjustment of a contro- 
versy b’y an umpire ; arbitration ; arbitrament. 

I am appealed to by both ... if my vrn^age may stand, I 
award an eternal silence to both parts. Bp. Hall* 

2. The power or authority of an umpire ; the 
right to decide a dispute or controversy. 

From civil society the state of war is excluded by the um- 
j,,-. „ u piovided . . . fbr the ending all differ- 

I Ilf :..i ' Locke* 

fjM'PlRE [urn'pir, W* J* F* Ja* K. Sm* R* C* Wb * ; 
fini'pXr, S*‘, fim'pJr or fim'pir, P,], n. [Skznner 
adniii es the ingenuity, but doubts the truth of 
Minsheu's etymology, from the Fr. tin phe, a 
father. Richardson. — “ Umpire is supposed to 
be derived from the L. impar, uneven or odd. 
It is, however, also expressed in Latin, impe* 
rator, with which the Scotch oversman, and 
Fr. sur-arbitre, correspond in signification.” 
Bumll. — “An umpire, one who is chosen by 
two, four, or any even number of arbitrators (on 
their being cqi'.rTy divided on their award), to 
give cj'-'il:;'- miIc : it is a variation of impar, 
for odd.” Cleland, — In Piers Plouhman writ- 
ten nompeyr ; whence the Fr- nompair, %vithout 
peer, and thus sole judge, m^ be preferred as 
the true source. Rickardson,) 

1, A third party to whom a dispute is referred 
for settlement ; an arbitrator ; an arbiter. 

Just Heath, kind umpire of men’s miseries. 

With sweet enlargement doth dismiss me hence. Sheik, 

2. {Law.) A person to whom a matter which 
has been submitted to arbitrators, is, in case of 
their disagreement, referred for final decision. 

If they [the arbitrators] do not agree, it is usual to add, 
that another person be called in as uuijnic {uuj^eratm or T/n- 
par), to whose judgment it is referred. Jilack'-tone. 

j 0 ®*«Thi 8 word, says Johnson, Minsheu, with 
great applause froin Skinner, derives from un pire, in 
French, a father. But, whatever may be its deriva- 
tion, one should think, in pronunciation, it ought to 
class with empire} and yet we find our orthoepists 
considerably divided in the sound of the last syllable 
of both these words. 

Empire. Dr. Kennck, Mr. Scott, W. Johnston, 
and Mr. Perry rhyme it with fire ; but Mr. Sheridan 
and Buchanan with the first of pyr-a-mid* 

“ Umpire* Mr. Sheridan and W. Johnston rhyme 
it withjSrs; but Mr. Perry, Mr. Scott, and Buchanan, 
with fear ; and Dr. Kennck with the first of pyr~a^ 
mid. 

Amidst this variety and inconsistency, we find a 
preponderance to the long sound of i as in fire; and 
this, in my opinion, is the most eligible. 

Rampire and vampire follow the same analogy ; 
and satire and samphire may be looked on as irregu- 
lar.** Walker. 

Syn. — See Arbiter, JtruaE. 
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t tTM'PIRE, V. a. To decide as an umpire ; to 
arbitrate ; to settle. Bacon* 

Om'PIRE-SHIP, n. The office of an umpire. 

We refuse not the arbitrament and wnpureship of the Holy 
Ghost. Jewell, 

CM^dUHILE (am'Jcwil), ad, [This seems to be 
merely A. S. hwihmy inverted. Jamie^on^ 
Pormerly. [Scot.] Douglas, Jamieson, 

OM'aUHILE (um'kwil), a. Former; late. “Her 
said umquhile husband.” [Scot.] Pitscottie, 

t Om'STROKE, n, [A. S. ymh, umbe^ round, and 
strice^ a stroke, aline.] Circumference ; bound- 
ary ; outside. Fuller, 

flN— . [A. S. ww- ; But. on- ; Frs. «n-, on- ; Ger. un- ; 
Ban., Sw., ^ Icel. o-, u -, — “This particle, general- 
ly giving a negative sense to the words to which 
it is prefixed, is a conti action, as some think, 
from the Ger. okne, without ; or it may be thus de- 
rived in A. S,, wn, an, uan, wan, w’anting ; wana, 
a deficiency.” Boswo'i'th,'\ A prefix denoting 
negation, piivation, deterioration, or opposition. 

>6®- This Saxon prefix is equivalent in meaning to 
the privative a of the Greeks and the privative ?« of 
the Latins ; and it is placed, almost at will, befoie 
adjectives and adverbs, and before perfect participles 
of active verbs to form adjectives, and also befoie 
many present participles, a considerable number of 
nouns, and a small number of verbs. 

When prefixed to adjectives, participles, and ad- 
verbs, It is uniformly interpreted by not ; in substan- 
tives, by the want or absence of] and in verbs it com- 
monly signifies the reversing or annulling of the ac- 
tion or state expiessed by the simple verb. 

The veibs to unarm, wndose, uncover, undo, unload, 
and some others, express a positive act of privation. 

There are some very common adjectives which do 
not take this negative prefix; as, good, bad, hide, 
small, great, large, near, distant, rxght, wrong, &c. 

The adjectives unequal, unabridged, unseen, unsold, 
&c., are purely negative, and imply merely the ab- 
sence or negation of that winch is denoted by the 
moie simple terms equal, abridged, But the ad- 
jectives unham, unbecoming, unsafe, and some others, 
have a positive as well as a negative signification, 
implying not only the want of what is expressed by 
the simple words happy, becoming, Sec,, but also the 
presence of the contrary quality. 

There are a few cases in which the negative prefixes 
in and un are used indiflferently j as, infrequent or un- 
frequent, inexpert or unexpert, inexperienced or unexpe- 
rieneed, ineligible or wneligible, dtc. — The prefix un is 
more commonly used before adjectives derived from 
the Anglo-Saxon, and in before such as are derived 
from the Latin. 

CN-A-BAN'DQNED (-dund), a. Not abandoned. 
fjN-A-BASED' (iin-SL-baat^), a. Not abased. Ash, 

tJN-A-BASHED' (un-g-basht'), Having no feel- 
ing of abasement, disgrace, or sbame. Pope. 

On-A-BAT'|;D, a, TJndiminished. Beau, § FZ. 
fjN-A-BAT'IJD-LY, Without abatement. j 
&N-A-BAT'|NG, a. Not abating. Kelly, 

t^N-AB-BRBWj-AT-ED, a. Not abbreviated. Ash, 
to-A-BfiT'T^D, a. Not abetted or assisted. Ash, 
ttN-A-BID'jNG, a. Not abiding ; uncertain. 
&N-A-BlD'ING-NfiSS, n. Want of permanency. I 
t tJN-A-Blli'l-TY, n. Inability. Milton, 

i^N-AB-JURED' C-jurdO* Not abjured. Smart, , 
tJ'N-A'BLB (-a'bl), a. Not able ; weak ; impotent. 

Syn.— See Incapable. 

tfjTN-A'BLE-NfiSS, n. Inability. Bales, 

tJN-A-BQL'JSH-A-BLE, a. That may not be abol- 

shed or repealed. Milton, 

t’N-A-BdL'rSHEB (-a-bSl'isht), a. Not abolished ; 
not repealed; being in force. BooToer. 

tSrN-^-BRAB^JpD, a. Not abraded. Clasrhe, 

t5-N-A-BRID(?^ED' (fin-a-brijd'), ds. Not abridged or 
contracted ; not shortened. Mason, 

C-N-Ab^RQ-GAT-?D, a. Not abrogated. Ash, 

tJN- AB-§5LVED' (hn-^b-zSlvdO, Not absolved ; 
not pardoned ; not discharged. Strype, 

Cn-AB-SSRB'A-BLB, a. Not absorbable. Davy, 
tjN-AB-SSRBED' (-ab-sorbd')> Not absorbed. 
tS’N-AB-SURD^ a. Not absurd; reasonable. 
tJ^N-A-BU^ED' (Sn-|i-buzd'), a. Not abused. Ash, 


tN-AC-C^L'^lR-AT-ilD, a. Not accelerated. 
tJN-AO-CENT'JgD, a. Having no accent. Harris, 
to-AC-CliP-TA-BIL'J-TT> Hnacceptableness. 
t^N-AO-CEPT'A-BLE, a. Not acceptable. 

trN-AC-CJgPT'A-BLE-NfiSS, n. The state or the 
quality of being unacceptable. Collier. 

(JN-AC-CBPT'A-BLY, ad. Not acceptably. 
tjTN-AC-CfiPT'jpD, a. Not accepted. Prior. 

t Gn-AC-c£s'S1-BLE, a. Inaccessible. HakewiU, 
t ON-AC-CfiS'Sl-BLE-NESS, n. Inaccessibleness ; 
inapproachableness. Bale. 

tJN-AC-CLi'MA-TIlD, a. Not acclimated. 
to-AC-COM'MQ-DAT-jgD, a. Not accommodat- 
ed’: — not suited or adapted. Shak, 

tJ’N-AO-c6M'MQ-DAT-ING, a. Not accommo- 
dating; disobliging. Byron, 

to-AC-c6M'Pi$.-N{ED (un-sik-kum'p5i-nid), Not 
accompanied*; unattended ; alone. Hayward, 

CN-AC-COM'PLISHED (-pljsht), a. Not accom- 
plished; unfinished; incomplete. Dryden. 

C’N-AC-COM'PLISH-MIENT, n. Want of accom- 
plishment or execution. Milton, 

CN-AC-CORB'ANT, a. Not accordant ; harsh. 
tlN-AC-CORD'JpD, a. Not accorded or settled, 
tJN-AC-CdRD'JJMG, a. Not according. Smart, 

CN-AC-COtyNT-A-BiL'I-TY, w. The state of be- 
ing unaccountable ; unaccouutableness- Swift. 

CN-AC-CStyNT'A-BLE, a. 1. Not accountable; 
not to be accounted for ; inexplicable ; strange. 

2. -f-Not to be counted. Wollaston. 

f}N-i\C-CO‘dNT'A-BLE-NESS, n. The state of be- 
ing unaccountable ; unaccountability. As A. 

iON-AC-C(3‘Cnt'A-BLY, ad. In an unaccountable 
manner; inexplicably; strangely. Addison, 

f3rN-AC-06x^NT'?D, a. Not accounted. Johnson. 

CN-i5iO-c6u'TRED (Sn-ek-fca'terd), a. Not accou- 
tre’d or equipped. Ash. 

fjN-AO-ORfiD'lT-jpDj a. Not accredited; not ap- 
proved; unauthorized. SmaH. 

CN-^iC-OU'My-LAT-Jgl), a. Not accumulated. 
ffS’N-AC'CU-Ri^TE, a. Inaccurate. BoyU. 

fUN-AC'CU-RATE-NSsS, w. Inaccuracy. Boyle. 
fj’N-AC-CURSEB' (-|ik-kfirst')> Not accursed. 
f3rN-AC-CU§ED' (un-ek-kfizd'), »• Not accused. 

VN-AC-CCs'TQMED (-ak-kfis'tgmd), a, 1. Not 
accustomed ; not habituated. Jer. xxxi. 18. 

2. New; not usual or familiar; unfamiliar. 
“ An urwbccmtomed idea.” Watts, 

fjN-A-CHIEV'A-BLE, a. Not achievable; that 
cannot be performed or executed. Farindon, 

cJN-A-CHIEVED' (iin-ai-chevdO, Not achieved. 
CN-AjCH'ING, a. Not aching ; not painful. Shak, 

trN-AG-KNdWL'^ID^ED (-?ik-ii»l^ejd), a. Not ac- 
knowledged ; not owned or confessed. 

tJN-AC-auAiNT'ANCE, n. Want of acquaint- 
ance or familiarity ; unacquaintedness. South, 

ON-AC-aUAINT'5D, a. Not acquainted. 

fjN-AC-aTJAINT'^^lD-NfiSS,». Want of acemaint- 
ance ; unacquaintance. Whiston, 

f^N-AC-dUlR'A-BLE, a. Not acquirable. AsA. 
tJN-AC-atriRED' (-kwjrdO, Not acquired. 
fjN-AO-aulT'T^JD, a. Not acquitted. A^A. 

tlN-ACT^A-BLE, a. Not capable of being acted. 

Hueh of the unacted drama is really vnactdble, Qu. Rev. 
tlN-ACT'^lD, a. Not acted ; not performed, 
t tTN-Ac'TfTE, a. Inactive ; inert. Milton, 
ttJN-Ac'TlVE,v.a- To render inactive. 
t tl’N-Ac'TlVE-NfiSS, n. Inactivity. Bp. Taylor, 

tJN-AOT'U-AT-^lD (hn-hkt'yu-5t-ed), a. Not actu- 
ated ; not moved to action. GlanviU, 

fJN-A-BAPT'^p, a. Not adapted ; unsuited.SwttVA. 


C’N-A-DAPT^JPD-NIss, h. Want of adaptation; 
un’fitness; unsuitableness. Foster, 

(^N-AD-DiCT'IlD, a. Not addicted. Ash. 

CN-^D-DR&SSED^ (-ad-drSst'), a. Not addressed. 
t5rN-AD-HB'S{VE, a. Not adhesive. Ki?'by, 

ON-AD'JilC-TlVED (-tivd), a. Having no ad- 
jective, or form of an adjective. Tooke, 

Cn-AJD-JUD^ED', a. Not adjudged ; not decided. 
(tN- AD-JUST a. Not adjusted or settled. 

&N-AD-MlN'JS-T51RED (-terd), a. Not adminis- 
tei*ed, executed, or dispensed. Craig. 


&N-AD-MIRED' (un-?idi-mirdO» Not admired; 
not legarded with respect or honor, « 

fjN-AD-MIR'JNG, a. Not admiring. 
{^N-AD-MiT'T?D, a. Not admitted. 


tN-AD-MON'?SHED (un-aid-mSn'isht], < 
monished, cautioned, or advised. 


Pope. 

Smart. 

Ash, 

Not ad- 
Milton, 

JodreU, 


CrN-A-DOPT'^lD, a. Not adopted. 
tXN-A-DORED' (-dord')» Not adored. Milton, 
UN-A-DORNED' (-dbmd')>«- Not adorned. Milton, 
Syn. — See Babe. 


Cn-a-DUL'T^R-ATE, I jq’ot adulterated; 
tJN-A-Dfi’L^TJgJR-AT-JgD, > genuine. Addison. 

fJN-A-D&L'TjpR-AT-^D-LY, ad. Not in an adul- 
terated manner ; unadulter ately. Clarke. 


fTN-A-DtJL'TJgR-ATE-LY, ad. Without spurious 
mixture ; unadulteratedly. Gilbert, 

ON-A-DtJL^TgR-Ofrs, a. Not adulterous. Clarke, 

tTN-A-D&L'TjeR-OlJS-LY, ad. Not in an adulter- 
ous manner ; not adulterously. Milton. 

Gn-AD-V£NT'TJ-ROCs, a. Not adventurous or 
hazarding ; not bold or venturesome. Milton, 

PN-AD-VI§'A-BLB, a. Not advisable or expe- 
dient; not ’prudent. Lowth, 

tJN- AD- Vf§'A-BLY, ad. In an unadvisable manner. 

&N-AD-Vf§ED' (-vlzdOi Not advised ; impru- 
dent ; indiscreet ; thoughtless ; rash. Shak, 

PN-AD-VTs'EB-LY, ad. Without advice ; impru- 
dently ; indiscreetly ; injudiciously. Booker. 

0N- AD-VI§'5D-3N[fiSS, n. Imprudence ; rashness ; 
injudiciousness; thoughtlessness. Puller. 

t)'N-A'ER-AT-jgD, a. Not afirated, or combined 
with carbonic acid. Clarke. 


tJ'N-AP'FA-BLE, a. Not affable; not conver- 
sable ; repulsive ; rigorous ; reserved. Daniel, 

t t5^N-AP-PEARED', a. Not terrified. Daniel. 

XJN-AF-FfiCT'jpD, a, 1. Not affected ; not hypo- 
critical ; real; open; candid; sincere. 

Unaffected sorrow sat on every face. JDryden. 

2. Not formed by too rigid observation of 
rules ; not labored ; free from affectation. 

In their miyesGc, wiaffecied style. Milton. 

'^3. Not moved; not touched; unmoved. 

He sat imaffected tojhiear the tragedy. Johnson, 

tSrN-AF-F^CT'EU-LY, ad. Really; without af- 
fectation or false appearances. Locke. 

t^N-AF-FJ&CT'jpD-NfesS, n. The state or the qual- 
ity of being unaffected. Blair. 

TJ'N-AF-PfeCT'JlSrG, <is. Not affecting; not pathetic. 
tjN-AF-FjfeC'TIQN-ATE, a. Not affectionate. 
tyN-AP-Pl'ANCED (-ef-fi'anst), a. Not affianced. 
t)^N-AF-PlRMED' (gif-fYrmdO, a. Not affirmed. AsA, 
t5"N-AP-FLlCT'^;D, a. Not afflicted. Daniel, 
f)‘N-AF-FRIGHT'?D, a. Not affrighted. Beau. ^ FI, 
ttJN-A-PiLED', a. TJndefiled. Gower, 

■ON-A-FRAID^ a. Not afraid ; fearless. Thomson. 
tlN-AG'GRA-VAT-^lD, a. Not aggravated. Potter, 
d^N-AG-GRfeS'SlVE, a. Not aggressive. Qu. Bev, 
^lN-Ag^'^TAT-5D, a. Not agitated ; tranquil. 

tTN- A-GREE'A-BLE, a. Not agreeable; unsuit- 
able ; disag’reeable. MiUon, 

‘O’N-A-GREE'A-BLK-Ni^SSj Disagreeablenesa 
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f^’N-A-GHEE'A-BLY, ad. Disagreeably. Ball. 
0N-AID'A-BLE, a. Not to be helped. Shak. 
On-AID'^ID, Not aided; not assisted.^ ackmore. 
ON-Ail^ING, a. Not ailing ; healthy. Chatham. 
CN-AIMED' (^un-aind'), a. Not aimed. Ash. 

t)N-AtM'{NG, a. Having no particular aim or di- 
rection ; aimless. Granmlle. 

CN-AIRED' (iin-Ard'), a. Not aired. Otway. 
to-A-LARMED' (ttn-a-Urmd'), a. Not alarmed, 
tJN-A-LARM'lNG, a. Not alarming or frightening, 

GN-AL'ieN-A-BLE (Un-Sl'yen-a-bl), a. That can- 
not be alienated ; inalienable. Swift. > 

ON-AL'IgN-A-BLy (iiii-aryeii-?i-ble), ad. So as 
not to be alienated. Yoimg. 

tJN-AL'IEN-AT-?D (Qn-al'yen-at-ed), a. Not al- 
ienated, transferred, or estranged. Ash. 

UNaL-Tst, n. A holder of only one benefice, in 
contradistinction to pluralist. 

In general, pluralists have greater morLt than vndhsts. Knox. 

tlN-AL-LAYED' (fin-al-lad'), a. Not allayed. 
CN-AL-LE^ED' (-sil-lejd'), a. Not alleged. Ash. 
CN-AL-LE'V1-AT-5;d, a. Not alleviated. 
CN-AL-LI'A-BLE, a. That cannot be allied. Burke. 

GN-AL-LIED' (un-?|il-lldO, a. Not allied; having 
no alliance; not congenial. Collier. 

Gn-AL-LoW'A-BLE, a. Not allowable. Milfo?i. 
GN-AL-LoWed' (-al-lofid'), a. Not allowed. Ash. 

GN-AL-LGt’’ED' (un-al-lold'), a. Not alloyed; 
uncorrupted; pure; genuine. Iriing. 

GN-AL-LURED' C-al-lurd'), a. Not allured. Ash. 
GN-AL-LUR'ING. a. Not alluring. Smith. 

GN-AL-lGR'1NGJ-LY, ad. In a manner unalluring. 

GN-ALMSED' (fin-ainzd'), Not having received 
alms, [n.] Wright. 

GN-AL-T?1R-A-BIl' 1-T Y, IFnalterableness. Vre. 

GN-*iL'T5R-.\-BLE, a. Not alterable ; unchange- 
able; immutable. South. 

ON-Al'T^:R-A-BLE-n£sS, Immutability. 
Gn-Al'T?B-A-BLY, ad. Unchangeably. Milton. 
Gn-AL^TPRED (un-fil'terd), a. Not altered. 
GN-AL'T^IR-ING, a. Not altering. Wiseman. 
ON-A-MAl'GA-MAT-5D, a. Not amalgamated. 
GN-A-MAZED' (-mazd'), a. Not amazed. Miltoti. 
GN-AM-BJ-GU'I-TY, n. Want of ambiguity. 

Gn-AM-BIG'U-oGs, a. Not ambiguous ; dear ; 
plain; explicit; certain. Gibbon. 

GN-AM-bIg'U-oGs-LY, ad. Not ambiguously. 

GN-AAF-BI'^TIOUS ffin-am-blsh'vs), a. Not ambi- 
tious ; free from ambition. Pope. 

GN-AM-BT'^TIOUS-LY (-am-bXsh'^s-le), ad. Not 
ambitiously ; -mthoiit ambition. Wordsworth. 

GN-AM-Bl"TroyS-NESS, n. The quality or the 
state of not being ambitious. Clarke. 

GN-A-ME^NA-BLE, a. Not amenable. Btawhins. 

Gn-A-mSND'A-BLE, a. That cannot be mended, 
repaired, or corrected ; irreparable. Pope. 

GN-A-M£nd^^D, a. Not amended. Udal. 

Gn-A-M^RGED' (-a-merst'), ct. Not amerced. Ash. 
GN-A'M1-A-BLE, a. Not amiable ; unlovely. 
Gn-A'MI-A-BLE-N:£ss, n. Want of amiableness. 
Gn-A-MG§''A-BLB, a. Incapable of being amused. 
GN-A-MU§ED' (fin- 9 .-raazd'), a. Not amused. 
Gn-A-mG§'iNG, a. Not amusing. Smart. 

GN-A-MUf 'JNG-LY^ ad. Not amusingly. 
GN-^l-MG^SJVE, a. Not furnishing amusement. 
UN-AN-A-lG^-'J-GAL, a. Not analogicaL Johnson. 
GN-A-nAl'O-GOGs, a. Not analogous. 
GN-An'A-EYZED C-SnVlizd)» Not analyzed. 
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Gn-1N'jGHQRED (-SLng'kord), a. Not anchored, 
t GN-A-NELED' (-a-nSldO, Not aneled, Shah. 
Gn-AN'GU-LAR, a. Not angular. Burke. 

GN-An'I-MAL-IZED (-an'^-ind-Izd), a. Not ani- 
malized or formed into animal matter, Clarke. 

fU-NAN'J-MATE, Unanimous. Cowley. 

GN-AN'I-MAt-?D, a. Not animated; not en- 
livened; inanimate; dull. Dryde7i. 

GN-AN'1-MAT-|NG, a. Not animating. Ash. 

U-N A-NIm'J-TY, n. [L. unammitas ; It. wwinimi- 
ta\ Sp. andiiiniiaadi Fr. unanimite.'] ^ The 
state of being unanimous ; agreement in vvill, de- 
sign, determination, or opinion. Addison. 

Trne vnamnatv is that which proceeds from a free judg- 
Tn'‘nt T.r'iv’rg at the same conclusion, after on investiMtioa 
ot :l>c ivct. Macon. 

U-NAN'I-MOGs (yQ-nan'e-mSs), a. [D. unanimus; 
unanimis ; unus^ one, and ammus^ mind ; It., Sp., 
4r Fr. unannne?^ Being of one mind ; agreeing 
in will, design, or opinion ; harmonious. 

The universal and unammom belief of all men carried it 
for certain truth Camden. 

U-:NAN'I-MOGs-LY, ad. With one mind; with 
unanimity ; without any dissent. Bar?'OW. 

U-NAN'l-MOyS-N£SS, n. Unanimity. Bailey. 

GN-AN-NEALED', a. Not annealed. Clarke. 

GN-AN-N£xeD' (fin-gin-nekst'), a. Not annexed. 

GN-AN-NPHI-LA-BLE, a. That cannot be anni- 
hilated or utterly destroyed. Cudworth. 

GN-AN-NOUNOED' (-nbfinst'), a. Not announced. 
GN-AN-NO'S’ED' (un-an-nbid^), a. Not annoyed. 
GN-A-NoINT'^D, a. Not anointed. Todd. 

Gn-AN'SWJPR-A-BLE (fin-in's§r-^-bl), a. Not an- 
swerable ; irrefutable. Raleigh. 

Gn-AN^SW?R-A-BLE-NESS (iin-in'ser-a-bl-nes), 
n. The quality of not being answerable. Had. 

GN-AN'SWJeiR-A-BLY (fin-in'ser-^-ble), ad. Be- 
yond confutation ; incontestably. South, 

GN-AN'SWJPRED (fin-in'serd), a. Not answered. 
GN-AN-Tly'I-PAT-jglD, a. Not anticipated. 
Gn-ANXTOUS (un-Sngk'shus), a. Not anxious. 
GN-A-P6c'RY-PH;yL, a. Not apocryphal. Milton. 
Gn-A-p6l-0-^ET'|C, a. Not apologetic. Ec. Rev. 

GN-AP-QS-T0L'|C, > iq'ot apostolic ; not 
GN-AP-0S-T0L'|-CAL, ) agreeable to apostolic 
usage,* or not having apostolic authority. Ec.Rev. 

GN-.AP-PALLED' (iin-^p-pSiwld'), a. Not appalled. 

f Gn-AP-PAr'5L, V. a. To take off the clothes 
of; to due St; to unclothe; to undress. Do7ine. 

Gn-AP-PAR'?LLED (un-ap-par'eld), a. Not ap- 
parelled ; not clothed ; not dressed. Bacon. 
GN-AP-pAr'ENT, a. Not apparent ; not visible. 
GN-AP-PEAL'A-BLE, a. Not appealable. South. 
GN-AP-PEAL'JNG, a. Not appealing. South, 
GN-AP-PEA§^.^-BLE, a. Not appeasable. Rayleigh. 

Gn-AP-PEA§'A-BLE-N£ss, n. The state of be- 
ing unappeasable ; implacableness. Ash. 

Gn-AP-PEA§ED^ (-pezdO» Not appeased. Shak. 
tGN-AP-PER-CEIVED',«. Not perceived. Gower. 
GN-AP-PLAuD'ED, a. Not applauded. Chesterfield. 
GN-AP-PLAUD'|NG, a. Not applauding. Clarlie. 
GN-AP-PLAU'S{VE, a. Not applausive. 
GN-AP-PLI'A-BLE, Notappliable. [r.] MiUon, 
t GN-Ap'PL1-C A-BLE, a. Inapplicable. JETawiwonc?. 
GN-AP-PLIed' (-plld'), a. Not specially applied. 
UN-AP-pGInt'ED, a. Not fixed or settled, Knooi. 

GN-^P-POR'TIONED (-shund), a. Not appor- 
tioned or distributed. * Ash. 

Gn-Ap'PQ-§Ite (-ztt), a. Not apposite. Clarke^ 

GN-AP-PRE'OJ-A-BLE (an-ap-prS'8h§-si-bl), a. Not 
appreciable; inappreciable. Came. 

Gn-AP-PRE'OI-A-BLY, ad. In an inappreciable 
manner. ' ‘ ^ J. Montgomery. 

G, short; A, J, Q, y, Y, obscure; FARE, 


Gn-AP-PRE'C1-AT-ED, a. Not appreciated. 

GN-AP-PRE-HGnd'EDi apprehended; not 

understood ; not comprehended. Hooker. 

GN-AP-PRE-HGn'S}-BLE, a. Not capable of be- 
ing understood ; inapprehensible. South. 

GN-AP-PRE-HfiN'SI-BLE-NESS, w. ^ The state or 
the quality of being unapprehensive. 

GN-AP-PRE-HfiN'SJVE, a. Inapprehensive.SiOW^/i. 

GN-AP-PRE-HEN'SI VE-LY, ad. Inapprehensively. 

Gn-AP-PRE-HEN'SIVE-n£ss, n. Want of appre- 
hension ; inapprehension, Clarke. 

GN-AP-PRISED' (un-ap*prlzd')> Not apprised 
or advised ; uninformed ; ignorant. Young, 

GN-AP-PROACH'A-BLE, a. That cannot he ap- 
proached ; inaccessible. Hammond. 

GN-AP-PROACH'A-BLE-nGSS, n. The state of 
being unapproachable. Qu. Rev. 

GN-AP-PROACH'A-BLY, ad. So as not to be ap- 
proached ; inaccessibly. Clarke. 

GN-AP-PRG ACHED' (-procht'), a. Not approached. 

GN-AP-PRO'PRI-ATE, a. Not appropriate; in- 
appropriate : — 'unappropriated. Warburton. 

GN-AP-PRO'PRJ-AT-EB, a. Not appropriated. 

GN-AP-PR0'PR1-AT-1NG, w. Want of appropria. 
tion. Milton. 

Gn-AP-PR6vED' (-pravd'), a. Not approved. 

GN-AP-PR6v'ING, a. Not approving. Burke. 

GN-AP-PR6v'1NG-LY, ad. Not approvingly. 

Gn-A'PRONED (-pyrnd), a. Not wearing an apron. 

GN-APT', a. Not apt ; indocile ; unskilful ; dull; 
not ready ; unfit ; not qualified ; unsuitable. 

GN-ApT'LY, at?. Not aptly ; unfitly. Grew. 

GN-APT'NESS, 71. Want of aptness ; unfitness. 

j t UNAClUIT, a. Unrequited. Gower. 

I fGN-A-RACED', a. Uneradicated. Chaucer. 

GN-AR'GUBD, a. Not argued or debated. 

GN-ARM', V. a. [i. fNABMED ; pp. UN.iRMrNO, 
UNAiiMED.] To divest or strip of armor or of 
arms ; to disarm. Shak. 

GN- ARMED' (un-4rmd'), a. Not armed; having 
no aims or armoi ; defenceless. 

GN-AR-RAIGNED' (-rand'), a. Not arraigned. 

GN-AR-RANyED', a. Not arranged. Bostoell. 

GN-AR-RAYED' (-rad'), a. Not arrayed or dressed, 

GN-AR-RGsT'FB, a. Not arrested. More. 

Gn-AR-RIVED' (-I’ivd'), a. Not arrived. Young. 

f GN-ART'JgD,fl. Ignorant of the srt^.Waterhouse. 

GN-ART'fGb, a. Not artful; artless. Dryden. 

GN-ART'fGl-LY, ad. In an unartful manner. 

GN-AR-TIC'y-LAT-:^D, a. Not articulated. 

GN-AR-TI-FI"CIAIi (un-ar-t§-flsh'?l), a. Not ar- 
tificial or formed by art ; artless ; unaffected ; 
natural; inartificial, Burke. 

GN-AR-Tl-Fi"CIAL-LY (fin-ar-t^-fSsh'gil-l?), ad. 
Contrarily to art ; inartificially. Derham. 

GN-AS-CEND'A-BLE, a. Not to be ascended. 
Gn-AS-cGnd'|:d, a. Not ascended. Shelley. 

Gn-As-CFR-TAIN'A-BLE, a. Not ascertainable, 

Gn-AS-CFR-TAINED' (-tandO, a. Not ascer- 
tained or made certainly known. Cook. 

t GN-A-SCRIED', a. Not descried. Edwd. Hall. 

t GN-A-SSRVED', a. Unserved. Chaucer. 

Gn- VSHAMED', a. Not ashamed. Fairfax. 

GN- Asked' (-ftskt'), a. Not asked; not invited. 

f Gn-^-SKRIED', a. Not descried. Hall. 

f Gn-AS-pJSc'T^VE, a. Irrespective. FeUham. 

Gn-As'PI-RAT-FD, a. Having no aspirate. Parr. 

Gn-AS-PIR'ING, a. Not aspiring ; not ambitions. 

GN-AS-PIR'ING-LY, ad. Not aspiringly. 

FAR. past, fall ; H^IR, HER 
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UNBEFEIENDED 


tTN-AS-SAIL'A-BLE, a. Not assailable ; that can- 
not be assailed; secure from assault. Shah, 

tlN-AS-SATL'A-BLY, ad> In an unassailable man- 
ner ; so as to be unassailable. Clarke, 

tJN- AS-SAILED' (-said'), a. Not assailed. Milt07i, 

tJN-AS-SAULT'A-BLE, a. Not to be assaulted ; 

unassailable. Hackluyt, 

0N-AS-SAULT'?D, a. Not assaulted. Idkr, 

Dn-AS-SAYED' (tin-as-sad'), a. Not assayed; 
not tried ; untried ; unattempted. Milton, 

t^N-AS-SEM'BLED, a. Not assembled. Clarke, 
t^N-AS-SERT'jpD, a. Not asserted. Ash, 

tJN-AS-SER'TjVB, a. Not assertive. Munter, 
0N-AS-SEssed' (-s 6 st'), a. Not assessed. Ash. 

CN-AS-SIgN'A-BLE (un-?is-si'na-bl), a. Not as- 
signable ; that cannot be assigned. Ash. 

tJN-AS-SlGN'A-BLY, < 5 c?. Not assignably. Clarke. 
f^N-AS-SlGNED' (-sindO, a. Not assigned. Ash. 

tJN-AS-SlxM'l-LA-BLE, a. That may not be as- 
similated. “ Unassimilable food.,*" A. Normandy. 

&N-AS-SiM'l-LAT-5D, a. Not assimilated. Ash. 
O'N-AS-SIM'I-LAT-JNG, a. Not assimilating. 
fj'N-AS-SiST'JgJD, a. Not assisted ; not helped. 
UN-AS-SlST'fNG, a. Not assisting. Dryden. 

tJ’N-AS-SO'Cf-AT-jpD (un-?is-s 6 'she-ai-ed), a. Not 
associated ; not united or combined. Ash, 

tJN-AS-SORT'JgD, a. Not assorted. Ash. 

tJN-AS-SUA^ED' (-swajd'), a. Not assuaged. 
On-AS-SUMED' (-sdrad'), a. Not assumed. Ash, 

&N-AS-SUM'|NG, a. Not assuming; not arro- 
gant; humble; modest. Thomson, 

0N-AS-st^RED' (-shdrd'), a, 1. Not assured. 

f Not to be trusted or relied on. Spenser, 

0’N-A-T6N'A-BLE, a. Not to be atoned or ap- 
peased; irreconcilable. Milton, 

tJN-A-T 6 NED^ (-tsnd'), a. Not atoned for. Gilpin. 
Gn-AS-TON'ISHED, a. Not astonished. Sandys, 
ttN-AT-TAOHED' (-ULclit'), a. Not attached. 

CN-AT-tAcK'A-BLE, a. That cannot be at- 
tacked ; unassailable. fVest, Bev, 

tJN-AT-TACKED' (-takt^, a. Not attacked. 

tjfl-AT-TAIN'A-BLE, a. That cannot be attained, 
gained, or obtained ; being out of reach. Locke, 

©•N-AT-TAIN^A-BLE-N-Sss, n. the state or the 
quality of being unattainable. Locke, 

tj^N-AT-TAIN'A-BLY, ad. So as not to be at- 
tained. * Clarke, 

fi-N-AT-TAINED' (-tand'), a. Not attained. Cook, 
fjN-AT-TAIN'lNG, a. Not attaining. Carlyle. 
tN-AT-TAINT'jpD, a. Not attainted. Shah, 
tJN-AT-TEM^P^IRED, a. Not attempered. Clarke. 

t^N-AT-TiEMPT'ED (an-at-tgmt'^d), a. Not. at- 
tempted ; untried ; not assayed. Camden, 

tJN-AT-TfiMPT'lNG (un-^t-tSmt'jng), a. Not at- 
tempting or assaying. Waterland. 

fJN-AT-TEND'^D, a. Not attended ; having no 
attendants; unaccompanied; alone. I>ryden. 

t^N-AT-TfiND'JNG, a. Not attending. Milton. 
tt5'N-AT-T:EN'TlVE, a. Inattentive. Tathr. 
UN-AT-TjEN'y-AT-5D, a. Not attenuated. Ash. 
©■N-AT-TjEST'ED, a. Not attested or witnessed. 
tJ-N-AT-TIRED' (-tlrd'), «. Not attired. Ash. 
tJ’N-AT-TRAOT'JgJD, a. Not attracted or drawn. 
tlTN-AT-TRACT'lVE, a. Not attractive. Ash. \ 

U-NAu', n. {Zool,) An edentate mammal of the 
hot parts of South America ; the two-toed sloth ; 
Chalocepm didactylm, Baird. 

t3^N-AU'DIT-^;D, a. Not audited ; unadjusted. 
tJN-AUG-MfiNT'ED, a. Not augmented. Ash. 

te-AU-SPl^'CIOUS (-sp^sh'ys), a. Inauspicious; 
unlucky. ** Unmtspicious rites.” [n.] Jtowe. 


to-AU-THjEN'TlC, a. Not authentic or genu- 
ine ; not established by authority. WaHon, 

tJN-AU-TH£N'T|-CAL, a, Unauthentic. Udal. 

tJN-Au-TH£N'Tl-CAT-^:D,«. Not authenticated. 

tlN-AU-THOR'I-TA-TlVE, a. Not authoritative. 

fjN-Au-THOR'f-TA-TlVE-LY, ad. Having no 
authority ; without credentials. Clarke, 

UN-AU'THOR-IZED (un-Slw'thor-izd), a. Not au- 
thorized ; not supported by authority. 

fJN-A-VAIL'A-BLE, a. Not available. Hooker, 

iJn-A-VAIL'A-BLB-NESS, n. The state of being 
unavailable*; uselessness. Sandys, 

fjN-A-VAIL'A-BLY, ad. Not availably. 

&N-A-VAIL'1NG, a. Not availing; without avail ; 
inejffectual ; useless ; vain. Pope. 

tJN-A-VAIL'lNG-LY, ad. Without any avail. 

fJN-A-VEN^E'A-BLE, a. That may not be avenged. 

to-A- VENDED' (un-aL-v 6 njdO> a- Not avenged; 
unrevenged ; not punished. MiUon. 

GN-A-VERT'ED, a. Not averted; not turned 
aside. ** Vnaverted eyes.” hhelley. 

U'NA Vb'CE. [L.j With one voice; unani- 
mously ; without dissent. 

tJN-A-VdlD'A-BLE, a. That cannot be avoided 
or escaped ; not avoidable ; inevitable ; certain. 

It is vnavotdable to all to have opinions without certain 
prooft of their truth. Locke. 

Syn. — Unarsoidahle respects things which a person 
cannot, under the circumstances of the case, avoid ; 
inevitable respects some fixed law of nature. Decay 
and death are ineluctable ^ bankiuptcy and loss may 
be vaiavoidable, — See Necessary. 

&N-A-VdlD'A-BLE-NfiSS, n. The state of being 
unavoidable; inevitability. Glanvill. 

fJjsr-A-VdlD'A-BLY, ad. Inevitably. Addison. 

C’N-A-VdlD'J^D, a. Not avoided; inevitable. Shah. 

C'N-A-Vd^CHED' (-vddcht'), a. Not avouched. 

to- A- V5 Wed' (-vbAdO, a. Not avowed. Park. 

On-^-WAKED' (- wsfct'), la. Not roused 

&N-A.WAK'BNED (-wa’knd), > from sleep, iaae- 
tion, or inertness ; dormant. Thomson. 

to-A-WAK'BN-iNG, a. Not jtwakening. Foster. 

Cn-A-WArd'^D, a. Not awarded. Ash. 

^n-a-wArb', a. Not aware ; not seeing, ob- 
serving, or heeding^ ; not having caution ; not 
expecting; inattentive; heedless. “I am not 
unaware.” Swift. 

&N-A-wAre^', ad. When not thought of; when 
not observed ; unexpectedly ; suddenly. Milton. 

We pu*" Sr n*** r*'*’ ... it catches us wa- 

<f». 'j I {'. jtk r.f *!u* !• Wake, 

At unawares, unexpectedly 5 suddenly. *‘Let de- 
struction come upon him at unawares.^^ ’ Ps. xxxv. 8. 

tJN-AWED' (iin-S-wdO? Unrestrained by awe. 

to-BACKED' (an-b&ktO, a. 1. Not taught to bear 
the rider ; not mounted ; not tamed. “ They 
flinch like tmbacked fillies.”.' Dennis. 

2. N ot moved back or backwards. Richardson. 

3. N ot countenanced nor aided ; not assisted 
nor supported ; not upheld nor encouraged. 


Let the weight of thine own inflimy 

Fall on thee unsupported and tenbacked. JDanteL 

to-BAF'ELED C-bSlf-fld), a. Not baffled. Browne. 

tJN-BAG', V. a. To let out of a bag. Ogilvie, 

to-BAGGED' (lin-bagdO, a. Not put into bags ; 
not bagged : — ejected from a bag. Ash. 

to-BAIL'A-BLE, a. Not baUable. Ash. 

I^N-BAILED' (fin-bald'), a. Not bailed. Ash. 

fJN-BAlT'JgiD, a. Not baited. Ash. 

to-BAKED' (fin-bakt'), a. Not baked. Shak. 


to-BAL'ANCED (fin-bfil' 5 inst), a. 1. Not being in 
equipoise; not balanced; not poised. 

Let earth taibalanced from her orbit fty. 

Planets and suns run lawless through the sky. Pope. 

2. (Com.) Noting an inequality of debt and 
credit; unsettled; unadjusted; not balanced; 
as, “ Unbalanced books or accounts.” Roget. 
t t5‘N-BAL'LAST, a. Unballasted. Addison. 


fjN-BAL'LAST, v. a. (Naut,) To discharge, un- 
load, or free from ballast. Leighton. 

to-BAL'LAST-JglD, a. Not having ballast to give 
steadiness. “ Unballasted wits.” Milton, ” A 
light, unballasted vessel.” Bp, Hall. 

to-BAN'DA^ED (-bfin'dajd), a. Not bandaged. 

to-BAND'jgD, a. Not banded, tied, or fastened; 
not having a band or fastening. Shak. 

to-BANKED' (fin-bfinkt'), a. Not banked. Ash. 
tJN-BAN'NjpRED (-nfrd), a. Not having banners. 
to-BAP-TlZED' (-tizd'), a. Not baptized. More. 
IJN-BAP-TfZ'JNG, a. Not baptizing. Coleiidge. 

fJN-BAR', V. a. unbahred ; pp. unbarrino, 
UNBARRED.] To remove the bar or implement 
of defence or security from ; to open ; to un- 
bolt. Der/iam, 

ffJN-BARBED' (fin-bfiibd'), a. Not sheared or 
shaven: — not mown. Shak. Drayton. 

CN-BARK', n, a, 1. To disembark. Hackluyt. 

2. To strip the bark from ; to bark. Bacon, 

to-BARKBD' (un-barkt'), a. Stripped of the 
bark; decorticated. — See Barked. Bacon, 

to-BAR'R?L, a. To take out of a barrel. Ash. 
tJN-BAR-RJ-CADE', v, a. To throw open. Steime. 

ON-BAR-RI-CA'DOED (-dod), a. Not stopped or 
blocked up; not obstructed or fortified. Burke. 

t CN-BASE', a. Not base, low, or mean. Daniel. 
to-BASH'F^L, a. Not bashful; bold. S?iak. 
to-BASH'PUL-Ly,a^?. Without timidity; boldly, 
t tTN-BAT'^lD, a. Not repressed- Shak. 

On-bathed' (fin-bathd'), a. Not bathed ; not 
wetted , not moistened. Beau, ^ FI. 

On-BAT'T^RED (fin-bat'terd), a. Not battered, 
t On-bay', v. a. To free from restraint. Norris, 

ON-BeAr'A-BLE (fin-bAr'?i-bl), a. That cannot he 
home; intolerable; insufferable. Sidney. 

On-BEAr'A-BLY, ad. Intolerably. Ld.Brougham. 
0n-BBARD' 5D, a. Not bearded; beardless. 

On-BEAR'ING, a. Not bringing forth or produ. 
cing; sterile; barren. Dryden. 

On-BEAST', V, a. To divest of the form or quali- 
ties of a beast. 

Let him unbeast the beast. Sandys, 

ON-BBAT'EN (fin-be'tn), a, 1, Not beaten. 

2, Not trodden or levelled. Bacon, 

0N-BEAU'T^1-o0s (un-bu't^fis), a. Not beauti- 
ful ; not beauteous. Hammond, 

ON-BEAU'TJgl-OOS-LY, ad. Unbeautifully. 
On-BEAU'TI-FIeD, a. Not beautified. Zanih. 
On-BBAO'TI-fOl (-bu't?-ffil), a. Not beautiful. 
On-BEAU'TI-pOl-LY, ad. Not beautifully. 

ON-Bg-CLoOD'jgD, a. Not obscured or dimmed ; 
seeing clearly. ** Uiiheclouded eyes.” Watts. 

tON-B5-c6ME' (fin-be-kfim'), v, a. To misbe- 
come ; to be unsuitable to. Sherlock. 

to-BE-c 6 M'lNG (-kfim'ing), a. Not becoming; 
improper ; indecent ; unsuitable ; indecorous. 

Syru— See Indecent. 

to-B 5 -c 6 iM'|NG-LY, ad. In an unsuitable or 
improper manner.* Barrow. 

to-Bg-CdM'ING-NfiSS, n. Indecency. Locke. 

f to-BfiD', a. To raise from a bed ; to move 
out of bed. “ Eels imbed themselves.” WaUon. 

to-B^;-DAUBED' (-dfiwbd'), a. Not bedaubed. 

to-BjSD'DED, a. Removed from a bed: — not 
bedded or stratified. 

to-BJg-DjfeCKED' (-dSkt'), a. Not bedecked. Ash, 
t to-BEEN' (-b2n'),jp. a. Not having existed,ii/ore. 
to-BJe-FlT'TlNG, a. Not becoming ; not fit, 

to-B?-F 66 L', a. To restore from the state or 
condition of a fool. Souith, 

to-B]g;-FRrfiND',?D, a. Not befriended. 
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UNBOX 


t V. a. To deprive of existence. 

I’ll ratsc ’em to a -^ep’n’ont, anrt then command ’em; 

"When thov tum ilnol'et. lis* ‘tnh-t/it crn Beau, FI. 

tjN-^B^-jeiN'NiNG, a. Nor beginning. Montgomery. 

&N-BJ|j;-GOT', la. Not begotten; not 

tjN-B^-GOT'TBN (-g<5t'tn), ) born ; having always 
been ungenerated ; eternal. “ The eternal, ww- 
beyotten, and immutable God.” Stillingjieet. 

CiN-B^-GUILE' (Sn-be-gll'), a. [i. rxBEGUlLED ; 

pp UNBEGUILING, UNBEGUILED.] To free from 
deception, from wily or falbe allurements or 
persuasion ; to undeceive. WaUon* 

tJN-Bjp-GlJN', a. Not begun or commenced. 
OtN-B^I-HELD', a. Not beheld ; unseen. MiUon, 
f-tJN-Be-HdVE'LY, £E<f. Unseemly, Gower. 
t flN-BE'lNG, G. Not existing. Browne. 

0N-B^1-KN6WN', a. Unknown. Ogihie. 

tJN-B^-LIEP' (iin-be-lef^), n. [A. S. ungeUafa.l 

1 A want of belief ; inciedulity. 

tMngs will keen yoa 

r c I.. -<ic« .1 } 1,1 , JFattA. 

2 Scepticism ; infidelity ; disbelief. 

An evil lieiirt of unbelt^. J9e6. iii- 12. 

V' A-BLE, «. That cannot be believed ; 
incredible. UdaL 

ftiN-Bg-LIEVE', V. a. To discredit; to disbe- 
lieve ; to think untrue. 

(1N-B5-LIEVED' (-ISvd'), p. a. Not believed, 

frN-B?-LIEV'?R, n. One who does not believe ; 
— particularly one who does not believe the Holy 
Scriptures ; an infidel ; a sceptic ; a disbeliever. 

Atheists and unbelievers of all sorts. Clarle. 

Syn. — See Intidel. 

ffjN-BB-LlEVE'FllL-NESS, n. Unbelief. 

The father of the child , . . sidd, Lord, I believe; help thou 
mine tuibelievqfulness. Mark ix, :i3, Wtckbffe's Trans* 

©N-Bg-LIEV^ING, o. Not believing; infidel. 

Ctn-B^-LIEV'ING-LV, ad* In an unbelievmg 
manner; incredulously. Clarke. 

tlN-B§-LIEV'|NG-N£SS, n* The want of belief. 
tTN-B^l-LdVED' (-Ihvd'), Not beloved. Dryden* 
tJN-BfiLT'j^D, a. Not belted ; ungirded. Byron. 
te-B^-MOANED' (-mdnd'), a* Not bemoaned. 

€fN-BJ&ND^ V. a. p. UNBENT ; pp. UNBENDING, 
UNBENT.] 

1. To turn into a direct or straight line ; to 
free from fiexure ; to make straight. Bp* Tayhr. 

2. To give relaxation to ; to relax ; to remit. 

Thus when old Cato would sometimes unbend 

The rugged stiffness of his mind. Ccmgreve. 

3. {I^aut.) To cast off or untie. Dana. 

tlN-B:&ND'|NG, a* 1. That unbends. Congr&ee. 

2. Not bending ; inflexible ; stiff. 

The short, wtAending neck of the elephant. Fcdey. 

3, Devoted to relaxation or amusement. 

I hope it may entertain your lordship at an itnbenfJvno 
hour. Botoe. 


Un-B^-SEEM'JNG-LY, ad* Not beseemingly. 

tJN-B^-SEEM'JNG-NfiSS, n. State of being unbe- 
seeming ; unbecomingness ; indecency- Bp.HaiU 

©N-BJg-SET', a* Not beset ; not besieged. Ash. 

fjrN-B5-SOUGHT' (-slwtO, a. Not besought; not 
sought by entreaty ; not entreated. Milton. 

UN-B^I-SPO'KEN (un-b§-sp5'kn), a. Not asked 
beforehand ; not bespoken. Dryde^i. 

flN-Bjp-STOWED' (-stod'), a. Not bestowed or 
given. ** One daughter urtbestowed.** Bacon. 

UN-BE-STARRED' (-stdrdOj a,- Kot start ed.Cfo^’/ce. 

t UN-B^-TI 'DEN, a. Not come to pass. Chaucer. 

UN-B?-TRAYED' (-trad'), a. Not betrayed. Daniel. 

Dn-B^-TROTHED' (-trSthd'), a. Not betrothed. 

WAILED' (-wald'), a. Not bewailed. 

t UN-B5-WARE', ad. Unaware. Bale. 

t5N-B?-WITCH', V. a. To free from fascination, 
deception, or delusion ; to disenchant. South. 

llUN-Bl'AS, V. a. p*. UNBIASSED or unbiased; 

pp. UNBtASSING or UNBIASING, UNBIASSED or 
UNBIASED.] To free from bias; to separate or 
disentangle from prejudice. — See Bias. 

Where ’s the man who counsel can bestow 

Unbiassed or by favor or by spite. JPejpe. 

II GN-BI'ASSED (-bi'^st), a. Having no bias or 
prejudice. “ Unbiassed minds.” Atterhuh'y. 

II tJN-BI'ASSED-LY, ad. Without bias. Loche. 

j| UN-Bi'ASSED-NESS, n. The state of heingiin- 
biassed*; freedom from bias. nail. 


ON-BID , i G. 1. Not bid or bidden ; 

uninvited. Shah. 

; spontaneous. 

Thorns also and tldstles it shall bring thee forth 
Unbtd. Milton. 


UN-BID'DEN (-dn), > 
2. Uncommanded 


fte-BIDE', t?.n. Not to stay or remain. Chaucer, 

CN-bIg'OT-^D, a. Free from bigotry. Spectator. 

tN-BlND', V. a. P‘. UNBOUND ; pp. UNBINDING, 
UNBOUND.] To remove a band or tie from ; to 
loose ; to untie ; to set at liberty. 

Unbind your fillets, loose your flowing hair. Dryden. 

tJN-BI-Q-GRAPH'l-C^LL, a. Not biographical. 

tl'N-BiSH'QP, v. a. To deprive of episcopal or- 
ders ; to divest of the rank of bishop. South. 

tlN-BlT', } a. Not bit; not bitten. 

flN-BlT'TEJSr (-bit'tn), ) Young. 

tjN-BfT', V. a. P‘. UNBITTED ; pp, UNBITTING, 
UNBITTED.] 

1, To remove the bit from. 

2. (A'Vrwif.) To uncoil or remove from the bits, 

as the turns of the cable. Mar, Diet. 

tlN-BlT'T^D, a. Not bitted ; unbridled. 

tjTN-BLAM'A-BLE, a. Not blamable. Bacon. 

fJN-BLlM'A-BLE-NjESS, n. The state of being 
unblamable. “ Unblam€d}leness of life.” S<yuth. \ 


tfN-BEN'Jp-FlOED, o. Not having a benefice. 
ON-B:gN-JB-Fl"CIAL (-f Xsh'sil), a. Not beneficial. 
UN-bSn'II-FIt-JPD, a. Not benefited. Knox. 
tJN-BJg-NfiV'Q-L^NT, a. Not benevolent. 

tlN-BJ^l-Ni V'0-L]ENT-LY» ad. In a manner show- 
ing a want of benevolence, Clarke. 

(-nit'ed), a. Not benighted. 
UN-B^-KIGN C-nin'), €E. Not benign. Milton. 

ON-BtoT', a. 1. Not bent or curved ; not 
strained ; unstrung. ** An unbent bow.” Donne. 

2. Not crushed ; not subdued, [n.] 

Bui thou, aecure of soul, leabent with. woes. Dryden. 

3, Relaxed ; not intent, [r,] 

Bat let thy thoughts bo easy and omfient. Denhcm. 

ON-B;g-aUBATHEp' Ciiii-b?-kw6thd0, a. Not be- 
queathed ; not given by legacy, [a.] Ash. 

a. Not bereft. Sandys. 

DN-Bjgl-SEjEM', v.a. To make false ; to belie. Gotccr. 

Ah! mayst thou evenr bo whsA npw thou art, 

Nov voibeseem ilie promise of thy spring. Byron, 

tjrN-Bigi-Sli^M'ING, a. Unbecoming. Tbiemstm. 


frN-BLAM'A-BLY, ad. Without blame or fault. 
tlN-BLAMED' (-blarad'), Not blamed. MtUon. 
tlN-BLAsT'5D, a. Not blasted. Peacham. 

tJN-BLA'ZONED (-bla'znd), a. Not blazoned. Ash. 
Cn-BLEACHED' (-blechtO, Not bleached. Cyc. 
tlN-BLEACn'lNG, a. Not whitening. Byron. 

i)N-BLEED'ING, a. Not emitting blood. Daniel. 

tN-BL^M'tSH-A-BLB, a. Not capable of being 
blemished or tarnished, Milton. 

tyN*-BLEM'lSHED (-bl6m'isht), a. Not blemished ; 
free from blemish ; spotless; pure. WaUer. 

tlN-BLll&M'lSH-lNG, a. Causing no blemish. 

tt)N-BLfiNCHED' (-blSncht'), a. Not blenched; 

not obstructed ; unblinded. MiUtm. 

tN-BLjgNOH'lNG, d. Not blenching. Smart. 

C'N-BLSnd'JPD, a. Not blended or mixed. Knox. 
tlN-ELfiSSED', a. Not blessed ; unhappy. 

ON-BLfiSS'j^D-NfisS, n. The state of being un- 
blessed; exemption from bliss. udal. 


a. Not blest; unhappy; accursed, 

UN-BLrGHT'j?D (-bllt'ed), a. Not blighted ; not 
blasted- “ Happiness unblighted.** Cowper. 

flN.BLfGHT'jgD-LY, ad. Without being blighted. 

tlN-BLIND'FOLD, a. Not blindfolded. Spenser. 

tJN-BLlSS'Fl7L, a. Not blissful. Wichliffe. 

fJN-BLOOK-AD'JgD, a. Not blockaded. Wright. 

tJN-BLbOD'JpD, a. Not marked or distinguished 
with improved blood, as an animal. J. N, Brown. 

Cn-Bl6od'IBD, a. Not stained with blood. 

tlN-BLOOD'Y (un-biad'e), a. Not bloo^; not 
shedding blood ; not stained with blood. Dryden. 

CN-BL6s'SOM-ING. a. Not flowering. Evelyn. 

CN-BLOT'TJpD, a. Not blotted. Ash. 

CN-BLOWN' (-bloii'), a. 1. Not blossomed or 
expanded. “ My flowers.” Shak. 

2. Not inflamed or raised by wind. Sandys. 

fJN-BLllNT'jpD, a. Not blunted. Cowley. 

fJN-BLfJSH'lNG, a. Not blushing; shameless. 

UN-BLCsh'ING-LY, ad. Without shame. Knox. 

Un-bo AST'® D, a. Not boasted. Scott. 

UN-BOAST'F^L, a. Not boastful or vaunting; 
unostentatious ; modest ; unassuming. Thomson. 

ON-BOAST'FtyL-LY, ad. Not boastfully. 

CN-b5d' 1ED (-bSd'id), a. Having no body ; dis- 
embodied; incorporeal; immaterial. Afore. 

1 0N-B6D'y, V. n. To leave the body. Chaucer. 

On-BoIled' (un-bblld'), a. Not boiled. Bacon. 

fjN-BOLT', V. a. [i. UNBOLTED ; pp. UNBOLTING, 
UNBOLTED.] To remove or draw the bolt or 
bolts from ; to unbar. Unbolt the gates.” Shak, 

tlN-B5LT'®D, a. Not bolted. Shak. 

ON-BONED', a. Not boned; freed from bones, 

Milton. 

fJN-BON'N®T, V. n. To remove or take off the 
bonnet. Scott. 

DN-BOnN^T-^D,^. G. With no bonnet on. Shak. 

0N-BOOK'ISH (-bfilc'ish), a. Not studious of, or 
addicted to, books ; not bookish. Milton. 

tJN-B66T', V. a. [i. UNBOOTED ; pp. UNBOOTING, 
UNBOOTED.] To divest of boots. Butler 

t Un-bore', a. Unborn. Gower 

UN-B5RN', G. Not born; future. Milton 

UN-B6r'ROWED (iin-b<5r'r6wd), a. Not bor. 
rowed; native; genuine; original. Dryden 

Un-BO§'QM (-bfiz'om), v. a. [t. unbosomed ; pp, 
UNBOSOMING, UNBOSOMED.] To TCveal iu com 
fidence ; to divulge ; to open ; to disclose. Milton. 

Un-BOT'TOMBD (un-bot'tTimd), a. Not bottomed; 
having no bottom ; bottomless ; fathomless. 

Milton. 

UN-B5UGHT' (iin-bSiwt'), a. Not bought; ob- 
tained without money ; unpurchased. 

UN-BoUnd', a. 1. Not bound ; loose. Dryden. 

2. Without a cover, as a book. Locke. 

Un-BSUnd', i, 8c p. from wwimdf.-— See Unbind. 

UN-BUtoD'®D, a. Not bounded; boundless; 
vast ; endless; infinite ; interminable ; unlimited, 

Un-B6x)nD'®D-LY, ad. Without hounds ; with- 
out limits ; unlimitedly. Byron. 

fjN-B6UND'®D-NUsS, n. Freedom or exemption 
from bounds or limits. Cheyne*. 

Un-BUUn'TB-oUs, a. Not bounteous or munifi- 
cent ; illiberal ; not generous. Milton. 

t Un-bUW', «, a. To unbend. Fuller. 

UN-BOWED' (-bod'), p. a. Not bent. Shah. 

Un-B(5W'®L, V. a. p. unbowelled; pp. un- 
BOWEDLiNG, UNBOWELLED.] To disemoowel ; 
to exenterate ; to eviscerate. HakeunlL 

UN-bUW'ING, a. Not bending, Wichliffe. 

Un-B 6X', tJ. a. \i. unboxed; pp. unboxing, 
UNBOXED.] To take out of a box. Ash. 
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UNCERTAINLY 


t tJN-Boi?, V. a. To raise above boyhood ; to free 
from boyish habits. Clarendon, 

(JN-BRACE', V. a, p. UNBRACED ; pp, UNBRAC- 
ING, UNBRACED.] To loose the braces of ; to 
loosen ; to remit ; to relax. Beau, ^ FL 

t5'N-BRACE% V, n» To grow flaccid, as skin ; to 
relax ; to hang loose. Dryden* 

tJN-BRACED' (-brast'), a, Not braced; unbound. 

UN-BRAID', t?. a. [i. unbraidbd ; pp, unbraid- 
ing, UNBRAIDED.] To Separate the strands of, 
as of a braid ; to unweave ; to un wreathe. Ash, 

tJN-BRAlD'JgD, a. Not braided or wreathed. Shak, 

^N-BRAINED' (fin-brand'), a. Not brained: — 
not deprived of brains. Beau. ^ FI. 

Cn-BRAnchED' (-brinchtO, a. Not branched. 
Cn-BRAnch'JNG, a. Not branching. Goldsmith, 
Cn-BRAND'^;d, a. Not branded. Milton, 

tJN-BRBAK'A-BLE, a. Not to be broken. 
t tJN-BREAST', V. a. To lay open. P. Fletcher, 

On-BREATH'A-BLE, a. That cannot be breathed ; 
not respiiable. [r.] Butler, 

tJN-BREATHED' (-brSt!id')» a. Not breathed: — 
not exercised ; not used or employed. Shak. 

Cn-BREATH'ING, a. Not breathing ; inani- 
mate. “ UnbreatMng stones.'* Shak, 

tJN-BR^D', a. Not well bred ; not well trained 
in manners ; not educated ; ill-bred. Locke, 

DN-BREECH' (fin-brich'), V. a, 1. To take off the 
breeches of ; to divest of breeches. Shak. 

2. To free the breech of from its fastenings, 
as a cannon. Beau, ^ FI, 

ON-BREECHED' (-brichtO, P- o>, 1. Having no 

breeches on. Myself unhreeched'* Shak, 
2. Loosed from the breechings, as a cannon. 
— See Breeching. Pennant. 

Cn-BREWED' (-bifid'), flJ. Not brewed or mixed. 

&N-BRIB'A-BLE, a. That cannot be bribed. Im- 
partial and ufibnbahle,** Feltham, 

(JN-BRIBED' (-bribdO, N'ot bribed ; not in- 
duced or influenced by money or gifts. Thomson, 

te-BRlDGED' (un-biTjd'), a. Not furnished or 
crowned with a bridge. Wordsworth, 

tJN-BRI'DLE, V, a. To free from the bridle. Smart. 

tJN-BRi'DLED (fin-bil'dld), a. 1. Having the 
bridle removed ; having no bridle ; free. 

2. Not restrained; licentious; lax. MiUoii, 

to-BRI'DLED-NfiSS (-bri'dld-nfis), w. Licentious- 
ness ; ungovernableness. Leighton, 

tJN-BRIGHT'ENED (-bri'tnd), a. Not brightened. 

t^N-BROACHED' (-brdcht'), a. Not broached or 
tapped, as a cask ; not opened. Young, 

t t&N-BROId', a. Unbraided. Chaucer, 

CN-BROIlED' (fin-brbndO, a, .Not broiled, burned, 
or scorched ; uncooked. Beau, § FI. 

t tJN-BROKE', a. Unbroken. Shak. 

UN-BRO'KEN (-brfi'kn), a. Not broken, violated, 
subdued, or interrupted. 

tJN BROOK'A-BLE (un-brfikVbl), a. Not to be 
brooked ; ihsufierable. Fiogg. 

tlN-BR6TH'jpR-LIKE, a, Unbrotherly. 
Gn-BR6th'¥R-LY, a. Not brotherly. Bacon, 
UN-BR(5UGHT' (-brSiwt), a. Not brought. Daniel. 
tlN-BRtri§ED' C-brfizd'), G. Not bruised. PaUy. 
UN-BRtJSHED' (-brfisht'), a. Not brushed. Ash. 

GN-B&C'KLE (fin-bfik'kl), v, a. [i, UNBUCKLED ; 
pp. UNBUCKLING, UNBUCKLED.] To loose from 
the buckle or buckles ; to unfasten. Shak. 

On-BUILD' (fiu-bXld'), V. a. To raze ; to destroy ; 
to demolish. “ To unbuild the city.’* Shak, 

tJN-BUlLT' (fin-bllt'), Not yet built. Dryden. 
CN-BtJNG', V. a. To take out the bung of. Ash. 
tJN-BU51?ED', a. Not buoyed up, Bd. Rev. 

ON-BtiR'DEN (fin-bttr'dn), v. a. \i, UNBURDENED ; 
pp. UNBURDENING, UNBURDENED.] 


1. To free from burden ; to rid of a load. Shak, 

2. To remove or throw off, as a load. Shak, 

&N-BUR'DEN-s6me, a. Not burdensome ; not 
onerous ; easily borne. Coleridge, 

Un-bur' JED (un-ber'rid), a. Not buried or in- 
terred ; not covered. Beau, ^ FI, 

irN-BURNED' (fin-bfirnd'), a. Not burnt. Bacon, 
UN-BURN'|NG, a. Not burning. Dighy, 

Un-BUR'N 1SHED (uu-bur'nisht), a. Not bur- 
nished ; not polished. Ash. 

On-bUrnt', a. Not burnt. Bacon, 

UN-BUR'THEN (un-bur'thn), v, a. To unburden. 
Un-BUR'Y (-ber'if ), v. a. To disinter. N, M, Mag, 

Un-BU§'ibd (fin-biz'zid), a. Not busied or em- 
ployed ; not fully occupied ; idle. Rainbow. 

UNBUSINESS-LIKE (fin-blz'n§s-llk), a. Not busi- 
ness-like ; not practical ; careless. Ed, Rev, 

Un-bUs'KINED (fin-bfis'kind), a. Not wearing, 
or dressed in, buskins. Ash, 

UNBUSy (fin-biz'e), a. Not busy ; idle. Coleridge, 
Un-bUt'TJPRED (-bfit'terd), a. Not buttered. 

UN-BUT'TON (-bfit'tn), ®. a, [i, UNBUTTONED ; pp, 
UNBUTTONING, UNBUTTONED.] To loose from 
being fastened by a button or buttons. Harvey, 

Un-bUx'OM, a. Not buxom or lively. Gower, 
UN-bUx'QM-LY, oc?. Notbuxomly. Gower, 
UN-BUX'QM-NfiSS, n. A want of buxomness. 

UN‘CA'BLED, a. Not fastened or secured by a 
cable. “ Ships . . . tmeabUdP Cowper, 

Un-CA^E', V. a. To loose from a cage. Smart. 

UN-CA(?ED' (un-kajd'), a. Loosed from a cage; 
released. “ The unpaged soul.** Fanshaw, 

Un-oAl'CJNED (-sjnd), a. Not calcined. Boyle, 
UN-CAL'cy-LAT-jpD, a. Not calculated. Smith. 
UN-cAL'CU-LAT-ING, a. Not calculating. 

UN-CAL'CU-LAT-ING-LY, ad. Without calcu- 
lating or 'making calculation. 

UN-CALLED' (fin-fc&wld'), a. Not called or sum- 
moned ; not invoked or named. Bp. Hall, 

f Un-oAlm' ( uii-kam'),t;.o. To disturb. Dryden, 
UN-CALM', a. Not calm ; uneasy. Moore, 

UN-CA-lUm'N 1-AT-®D, a. Not calumniated. Ash. 
UN-cAmp', V, a. To dislodge from the csiaxg. Milton, 

UN-CAN'C^L-LA-BLE, a. That cannot be can- 
celled or erased. Clarke, 

UN-cAn'C®LLED (-s?Id), a. Not cancelled; not 
erased ; not annulled or made void. Hooker. 

Un-oAN'DJD, a. Not candid. Bp, Horsley, 
UN-cAN'DJD-LY, ad. In an uncandid manner. 

UN-oAN'NY, a. Not canny ; not safe ; not neat. 
[Scotland’.] — See Cannt. Jamieson, 

UN-OA-n6N'{-OAL, a. Not canonical. Bp, Taylor. 
Un-CA-NON'I-CAL-LY, ad. Not canonically. 

UN-CA-NUn'I-CAL-n£SS, n. The state or the 
quality of being un canonical. Bp. Lloyd. 

UN-cAn'ON-IZB, V. a. To deprive of canonical 
rank or authority, or of the rank of a canon. Cl, 

UN-CAN'ON-IZED (-Izd), p. a. Not canonized; 
not enrolled among saints. Atterbury, 

Un-cAN' 9-PIED (fin-kfin'o-pid), a. Having no 
canopy; uncovered; unprotected. Browne, 

Un-OAN'VASSED (-kfin'v^st), a. Not canvassed. 
UN-cAp', V. a. To remove the cap from. Smart, 
tUN-OA'PA-BLE, G. Incapable. Bp. Hall. 

UN-CAPE', V. a. or n. To take out of the bag, 
as a fox ; to unbag. Steevens. — To dig out the 
fox when earthed. Warburton, — To throw off 
the dogs, or to begin the hunt, Nares, 

Here be my keys; ascend my chambers; search, seek, find 
out. I 'll warant we 'll unkennel the Ibx {^FalstaGf}. — Let me 
stop this way first. So, now tmeape. Shak, 

j®a^ « The explanations are various.’* JVares, 


UN-CApPED' (fin-kfipt*), a. Not capped. Ash. 
tJN-oAP'TIoys, a. Not captious. Feltham, 
UN-CAP'TI-VAT-|;D, a. Not captivated. 
Un-CARD'^D, o. Not carded; not combed. Ash, 
UN-cAred' (-kirdO, «• Not cared; — with /or. 

Left . . . their people's ghostly condition vnearedfor. Mocker, 

Un-cAre'fUl, a. Not careful ; careless. 

Un-CA-RJBSSED' (fin-ka-rSst'), a. Not caressed 
or treated with aftection. Wordsworth, 

t Un-CAR'NATE, a. Not fleshly. Browne, 

CrN-CAR'P®T-®D, a. Not covered with a carpet. 
Un-CARVED' (fin-kkrvd'), a. Not carved. Ash, 
Un-CASE', V, a. \i, UNCASED ; pp, uncasing, 

UNCASED.J 

1. To disengage from a case. Shak, 

2. To strip ; to flay. U Estrange, 

3. {Mil.) To display or exhibit, as the colors 

of a regiment. Stocgueler. 

UN-cAst', a. Not cast or thrown. Surrey, 

Un-cAs'TJPLLBD (iin-kfis'tfld), a. Not castled; 
without, or deprived of, the appearances or 
appurtenances of a castle. FuUer. 

Un-cAs'TRAT-JPD, a. Not castrated- Clarke. 
CN-cAT'J6;-€Hi§ED (-kizd), a. Not catechised. 
UN-CAughT' C-kfiwt'), a. Not caught. Gay. 

tUN-cAu'PO-NAT-jpD, a. Not sold at a tavern. 
“ Uncauponated beer.’* Smart, 

UN-CAu§ED' (fiu-kkwzd'), a. Having no cause. 
fUN-cAu'T^l-LOUs, a. Incautious. Hales. 
(JN-cAU'TJeR-IZED (-lzd),o. Not cauterized. Ash. 

tJN-cAU'TIOys (fin-kaw'shus), a. Not cautious ; 
not wary ; heedless ; incautious. Waterland, 

tJN-cAU'TIOys-LY, ad. Without caution, 
f Uncb, n. [L. uncus, a hook.] A claw. Hey wood, 
fUNCE, ». An ounce. Wickliffe, Chaucer. 

UN-CEAS'1NG, G. Not ceasing; perpetual; con- 
stant ; continual. Johnson, 

tJN-CEAS'ING-LY, ad. Without cessation ; con- 
stantly ; always ; continually. Richardson^ 

UN-CED'JgJD, a. Not ceded, Craig, 

ON-c£l'JP-BRAT-®D, a. Not celebrated. UiUon, 

UN-C5-LfiST'IAL (-16st'yal), a. Not celestial or 
heavenly. ** 'Uncelestial discord.” Young, 

UN-CJg-MfiNT'jpD, a. Not cemented. Ash. 

UN-CENS'yR-A-BLE (un-sSn'sImr-a-bl), a. Not 
worthy of censure ; not blamable. Ash, 

UN-CfiNS'yRED (fin-sSn'shyrd), a. Not censured. 
UN-CER-Jg-MO'NJ-AL, a. Not ceremonial. 
UN-0 £r-JP-MO'N{-oUs, a. Not ceremonious. 

UN-Ci&R-^I-MO'NI-oUs-LY, ad. In an uncere- 
monious manner ; without ceremony. Qu. Rev, 

UN-CER'TAJN (fin-ser'tin), a. [L. incertus\ in, 
not, and certus, certain ; It. incerto ; Sp. incier" 
to ; Fr. incertain.) 

1. Not certain ; not certainly known ; doubt- 
ful; dubious; equivocal; ambiguous. 

That sacred pile, so vast, so high, 

That whether 'tis a part of earth or sky, 

Uncertam seems. Menhcmt, 

2. Not having certain knowledge ; not sure. 

Man, without the protection of a superior being. Is seenre 
of nothing that he enjoys, and vnc&rtaxn of every thing he 
hopes for. miotson, 

2. Not sure in effect ; not to be relied on ; in- 
secure ; precarious ; problematical. 

Or whistling slings dismissed the vneertmn stone. Gay. 

4. Not firmly or steadily fixed ; not settled ; 
unsettled. ** Uncertain as the sea.” Beau, ^ FI, 

As the form of our public service is not voluntary, so 
neither are the parts thereof taucertain. Hooker, 

Syn.— See Ambiguous, Doubtful. 

t t)^N-Cto'TAlNED (fin-sSr'tjnd), p, a. Made un- 
certain. 

The diversify of seasons are not so uneerteUned by the sun 
and moon alone, Maletgh, 

Cn-CER'TA1N-LY, ad. Not certainly. Locke, 
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UNCERTAINTY 

trjSr-CER'TATN-TY, n. 1. State of being uncer- 
tain ; want of certainty ; dubiousness ; doubt. 

And if uncertain th^ preten'iions be. 

Stay till tit time wear out vncertaintu* jjennanu 

2. Something uncertainj unknown,^ not de- 
termined, settled, or established ; contingency. 

Otir shepherd's case is every man's case* thlt qmts a moral 
certainty for an uncet fatnty, A MtStrange, 

Sjrn. — See Doubt. 

tJN-CER-TiF^J-CAT-jpD, a. Kot having a certifi- 
cate. [r.] 

tSrN-Cj^R'Tl-FIED (-sfer't§-fld), o.Kot certified..^45A. 
t ON-CES^SANT, a. Incessant. More. 

t O’N-CES'SANT-LY, ad. Incessantly. Smith. 
CN-CHAFED^ (un-chaftO, Not chafed. Ash. 

UN-CHAIN' (un-chanO, V. a, H. unchained; 
pp. UNCHAINING, UNCHAINBD.J To free from 
chains ; to unloose the chains from- Prior. 

Cn-CHAlKED' (-chSLwkt'), a. Not chalked. Ash. 
tJN-CHAL'L^N^E-A-BLE, a. That cannot be 
challenged. * Gray. 

DN-CHAl'L?NGE-A-BLY, ad. So as not to be 
challenged. Clarke. 

tJN-CHAL'L^Nf^fED (-lenjd), a. Not challenged. 
UN-CHAN^E'A-BLE, a. Not changeable. More. 
&N-CHANgE'A-BLE-NESS, n. The state of being 
unchangeable ; immutability. Newton. 

OjM-CHAN^E'A-BLY, ad. Immutably; without 
change ; so as not to be changed. South. 

to-CHAN^ED' (un-chanjd'), a. Not changed. 
tlN-CHAN^'lNG, a. Suffering no alteration. Shak. 

&N-CHAN<?'rNG-LY, ad. In an unchanging man- 
ner ; without alteration ; unalterably. Moore. 
DN-CHAN'N^ILLED (un-ohan'iield), a. Not cut in- 
to channels ; not having channels. Ash. 

&N-CriANT'JglD, a. Not chanted or sung. Ash. 

GN-J 0 HAE-AO-TJg;E-IS'TIC, ) a. Not charac- 
&N-j0HAR-AO-TJPR-1s'TI-CAI>, ) teristic ; unsuit- 
able to, or not showing, the character. Betitham. 

to-€HAR-AC-T|:R-!S'Tf-CAL-LY, ad. Not char- 
acteristically. Bentham. 

tJN-£!HAR'AC-Tj:R-rZED (-Izd), a. Not charac- 
terized ; not distinguished by a mark. Ash. 

tJN-CHAR^E% V. a. 1. To free from a charge or 
accusation. ^ 

2. To remove the cargo or lading o^.WickhJfp 

3. To withdraw ; to retract. Shak. 

tjTN-CHAR^ED^ (iin-charjdO> Not charged. 

tlN-CHAR'I-OT, V. a. To throw out of a chariot. 
“ Unhorsed and unchariotedJ* Pope. 

tS’N-CHAR'l-TA-BLE, a. Not charitable. Xfdal. 

C5^N-CHAr'I-TA-BLB-N£SS, n. The state of be- 
ing uncharitable ; a want of charity. Hook&r. 

IStN-CHAr'I-T.^-BLY, ad. In a maimer contrary 
to charity ; not charitably. Sprat. 

CN-OHARM', V. a. \i. UNOHARMBD ; pp. UN- 
CHABMING, UNCHABMED.] To free from^ a 
charm or some secret power. Godolphin. 

tJN-CHARM'lNG, a. Not able to charm ; not fasci- 
nating. “ Unckarmmg Catharine.” Dryden. 

ttN-CHAR'N^L, V. a. To disinter. Byron. 

t^N-GHAREED^ (un-chirdO, Not charred. Ash. 
CN-CHART'5D, a. Not delineated on a chart. 
UN-0I1AR^T5RED, a. Not chartered. M, Mag. 
On-ChAr' Y, a. Not wary ; not frugal. Shak. 
t5'N-CHASTB% a. Not chaste ; libidinous. 
Un-CHAste''LY, ad. Not chastely. UdaZ. 

tjX-CHAS'TjpNBD C-chaW), a. Not chastened. 
GK-CHASTE'N^SS, n. Unchastity. Wright, 

tJl^-OHAS-TI^'A-BLB, a. That cannot be chas- 
tised. “ Hard and tinehastisodtZe** MiUon. 

to-OHAS-Tl^BD^ (-chsts-ilzd^, a. Not chastised. 

&N-CHAs^T|-TY, n. A want of chastity ; libid- 
inousness; lewdness; incontinence. 
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UN-CHBAT-':5D, a. Not cheated. Collins. 

UN-CHECKED' (un-cliSkt'), a. Not checked ; not 
restiained; not curbed. B. Jonso7i. 

UN-CHECK'?RED (iin-chSk'erd*), a. Not check- 
ered , not varied or diversified. Sir W. Scott. 
UN-CHEERED', a. Not cheered. Clarke. 

Un-CHEER'fUl, a. Not cheerful- Bp. Hall. | 
Un-CHEER'fUl-LY, ad. Not cheerfully. 
UN-CHEER'FUL-nSsS, n. Want of cheerfulness; j 
melancholy ; gloominess of temper. Addison. 

ON-CHEER'Y, a. Not cheery ; dull. Sterne. 

Un-CHUR'ISHED (-chgr'isht), a. Not cherished. 
UN-CHEWED' C-chud'), a. Not chewed. Dryden. 

UN-CHID', I a. Not chid or chidden ; no't 
Un-CHXD'DEN, 5 reproved ; not rebuked. 
UN-CHlD'jpD, a. Not chided; unreproved. 

t tlN-CHiLD', V. a. 1. To bereave or deprive of 
a child or of children. ^ Shak. 

2. To divest of the character of a child. Hall, 
Un-CHILLED' (-child'), a. Not chilled. Ed. Rev. 
UN-9HIV'AL-RO0s, a. Not chivalrous. Scott. 
UN- 9 HIV'AL-ROUs-LY, ad. Without chivalry. 
UN-CHCL'^R-IO, a. Not choleric. Carhjle. 
UN-CHUPPED' (-chopt'), a. Not chopped. Ash. 
UN-0H0'§EN (un-ch5'zn), a. Not chosen. More. 

UN-CHRIS'TEN (tin-kris'sn), t). a. To deprive of 
the ceremony or rite of baptism. MtUon. 

UN-jCURIs'TENED (-fcris'snd), a. Not christened. 

Un-CHRIs'TI.^N (an-krist'y^n), a. 1. Contrary to 
the principles of Christianity ; not Christian. 

2. Not Christianized; infidel. Hooker. 

t UN-CHRIS'TIAN, V. a. To deprive of Christian 
qualities or cbiaracteristics. South. 

UN-jCHRIS'TIAN-IZB, V. a. To render unchris- 
tian ; to divest of Christianity, or of the charac- 
teristic qualities of a Christian. Smait. 

UN-j 0HRIS'T1AN-IZED (-Szd), p. a. Not Chris- 
tianized or rendered Christian. Clarke, 

UN-CHRIS'TIAN-LIKE, a. Not like, or not be- 
coming, a Christian ; not Christian. Clarke. 

t UN-jBHRIs'TIAN-LY, a. Unchristian. Milton. 

UN-CHRIS'TIAN-LY, ad. In an unchristian man- 
ner ; not Chiristianly. Bp. Bedell. 

t UN-CHRIS'TIAN-NESS, n. State of being un- 
christian ; contrariety to Christianity.if.CAarfes. 

ON-CHRON'i-CLED (-kid), a. Not chronicled. 
UN-CHRON-O-LU^'r-CAL, a. Not chronological; 
not being in the order of time. Bmisen. 

UN-CHURCH', V a. \i. UNCHURCHED ; pp. UN- 
CHURCHING, UNCHURCHED.] To deprive of the 
character and rights of a church; to exclude 
from the church. 

You say, we hereby vAchvrch the reformed churches 
abroad. Waterland. 

The Greeks ... for this cause stand utterly vnehurefted 
by the Church of Borne. bouth. 

tJN-CHURCH'LY, a. Not conformed to the church. 
UN-CHURNED' (-chfimd'), a. Not churned. Ash. 
trN'CI-.d QXn'ahe-^), n. [L.] The twelfth part of 
any thing, as of a pound. Dunglison. 

(ixn'shf-s), n. pi. [L.] {Algebra.) A 
name formerly given to the numerical coeffi- 
cients of the terms of any power of a binomial. 

Hutton. 

tJN'CIAL (iln'shgil), a. [L. uncialis.l {Diplomat^- 
Noting letters or large size, compounded 
between the capital and minuscule or small 
characters, some of the letters resembling the 
former, others the latter; — used in ancient 
manuscripts. Brands. 

Un'CI AL (fin-sh?il), n. An uncial letter. Astle. 
tfN- CPA ' TlMj ad. [L.] Ounce by ounce. Eeverett. 

Un'CI-F6RM, a. [L. a hook, and forma^ 

form.] Having the shape of a hook. 

UndTorm. hone, (ATiat.) the last bone of the f*econd 
row of the wrist bones ; — so called from its hook- 
like process, which projects towards the palm of the 
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hand, and gives origin to the great ligament which 
binds down the tendons of the wrist. DunyU^ion. 

Un'CI-NATE, a. {Bot.) Curved back, or hooked 
at the point or end, as the leaves of some spe- 
cies of Mesembryanthemum. Lindley. Gray. 

tjTN-CINCT'URED (iin-siiigkt'yurd), a. Not hav- 
ing a girdle or cincture. Coteper. 

t tJN--crPHJg;R (-si'fer), v. a. To decipher. Temple. 
Un-CIR'CV-LAR, a. Not circular. Clarke. 

tJN-CIR'CU-LAT-^D, a. Not circulated. Ash. 

CN-CfR'CUM-Cl§ED (-s’lr'kvm-slzd), a. Not hav- 
ing undergone the rite of circumcision. Cowley. 

UN-CIR-CUM-Ci"§IQN (un-slr-kum-slzh'un), w. An 
omission or want of circumcision. XJ^l. 

UN-CIR'CUM-SCRIBED, a. Not circumscribed; 

not limited ; not bounded. Milton. 

UN-CIR'CVM-SPECT, a. Not circumspect. XJdal. 

UN-CIR'CUM-SP£CT-LY, ad. Without circum- 
spection or caution ; not circumspectly. Bale. 
UN-CIR-CUM-STAn'TIAL, a. Not circumstan- 
tial ; not particular or minute. Browne. 

UN-CIT'jpD, a. Not cited. Asti. 

tJN-ClT'I-ZEN (an-sit'e-zn), v. a. To deprive of 
citizenship. ' Mackintosh. 

Un-c1v'|L, a. Not civil ; not courteous ; not ur- 
bane; un complaisant ; rude; rough. Btowne. 
t UN-C{-VIL'1-TY, n. Incivility. Bailey. 

Un-CIV-IL-I-ZA'TION, n. A want of civilization; 

state of barbarism*. Clarke. 

Un-CIV'IL-IZED (-izd), a. 1. Not civilized ; rude. 

2. t Coarse; indecent. Addison, 

UN-CIV'JL-LY, ad. Impolitely ; rudely. Brown. 
UN-cIv'IL-NESS, n. Incivility, [r.] Bailey. 
Un-CLAd', a. Not clad or clothed. Elyot. 

UN-CLAIMED' (Qn-klamd'), a. Not claimed ; noli 
demanded; not called for. Johnson. 

UN-CLAR'I-FIED (-kiar'e-fid), a. Not clarified. 

Cn-CLASP', V. a. \i. UNCLASPED ; pp. unclasp- 
ing, UNCLASPED.] To loosen or open the clasp 
of; to unfasten. “I the book.” Daniel. 

CN-CXiAsSED' (un-klSst'), a. Not classed. 
UN-CLAS'SIC, ? 05 , classic; not classl* 

UN-CLAS'SJ-CAL, > cal. Knox. 

UN-CLAS'SI-CAL-LY, ad. In an unclassical 
manner; not* classically Ash. 

UN-CLAS'SI-FIED, a. Not classified. 

Un'CLiE (fing'kl,82), n. [L. avunculus^ dim. of avuSy 
a grandfather ; Fr. onde.) The brother of one’s 
father or mother ; or the husband of one’s aunt ; 
— the correlative in sex to aunt, Shak. 

Uncle Sam, a collective name sportively given to the 
United States, as John Bull is to England. Bartlett. 

Un-clean' (-klSn'), a. l. Not dean ; foul ; dir- 
ty ; filthy. “ Uncombed, unclean,** Dryden, 

2. Not purified by rites. Acts x. 28. 

3. tFoul with sin ; evil. Unclean spirit.” 

What act mere execrably MwcZeaw, profane? MiUon. 

4. fLewd; unchaste; licentious. 

Let them all encircle him about* 

And, fairy-liko, to-pinch the mtehan knight. Shak. 
tJ’N-CLEAN'A-BLB, a. That cannot be cleaned, 

0’N-CL:SAN'Ll-Nj£SS (iin-fclgn'l§-nes), n. Want of 
cleanliness; impurity; filth. Clarendon. 

UN-OLtAN'LY (fin-kl€n'le), a. 1. Foul ; filthy ; 
unclean ; dirty ; nasty. Shak 

2. Unchaste; indecent; impure. Waits. 
UN-CLBAN'N^ISS, n. The state of being unclean. 
t^N-CLfiAN^ED', a. Not cleansed. Bacon. 

UN-CLBAR', (z. Not clear ; obscure. Leighton 
UN-OLEARED' (-klSrd'), a. Not cleared. Savage 
tJN-CLEAV'A-BLE, a. That cannot be cleft. Dana 

ttN'OLE-lN-LAw, n. The brother of a hus- 
band's or a wife’s father. Lord Cockbum 

tJN-OL:6NCH', V. a. To unclinch. Garth. 

UN-CL£r'I-CAL, a. Not clerical. Knox, 

Un-clerk' LIKE, a. Not like a man well edu- 
cated; unlearned; illiterate* Bp. Taylor. 
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0N-CLE1^' (an-klu'), V. a. To undo ; to untie j to 
unfold; to unwind; to unravel. Shak, 

T&N-CI.IIVIBED' (-kllmbd'), a. Not climbed. Ash. 
tJN-OLlNCH^ V. a. [z. unclinchbd ; pp. un- 
CLiNCHiNG, uNCLiNcirm.] To Open, as the 
closed hand; — written also unclench. Smart. 
tJN-CLING', V. n. To be released from a state 
of clinging or adhesion. Milton. 

t"N-CLiPPED' (un-kllpt'), a. Not clipped. Locke. 
tTN-CLOAK', V. a. [i. uncloaked ; pp. uncloak- 
ing, UNCLOAKED.] To take off a cloak or cov- 
ering from ; to divest of a cloak. Clarke. 

tJN-CLOAK', V. n. To take off one’s cloak. 
tlN-CLOAKED’ (-kl6kt0,i?« Not cloaked, 
tlN-CLdG', V. a. [i. unclogged ; pp. unclog- 
ging, UNCLOGGED.] To disencumber ; to set 
at liberty ; to free from impediment. Dryden. 
ON-OLOIS'TJgJR, V. a. [t. uncloistehed ; pp. \ 
UNCLOISTEB.ING, UNCLOISTEBED,] To set at 
large, as from a cloister ; to free. Norris. 

tlN'CLO^E^ (Sn-kloz'), v. a. [z. UNCLOSED ; pp. 
UNCLOSING, UNCLOSED.] To open. Pope. 

Cn-CLO§ED' (Sn-klozd'), Not closed; open. 
llN-CLOTHE', V. a. \i. unclothed; pp. un- 
clothing, UNCLOTHED.] To Strip or divest of 
clothes ; to make naked. Watts, 

tJN-CLOTHED' (-klothd'), Not clothed. Surrey. 
GN-CLOTH'JglD-LY, ad. Nakedly. Bacon. 

tlN-CLOTH'lNG, n. The act of disrobing or tak- 
ing off clothes. Beecher. 

GN-CL0T'T5D, a. Not clotted. Ash. 

DN-CLOUD', V. a. To unveil ; to clear from 
clouds or obscurity, Fletcher. 

Cn-CLC)UD'5D, a. Free from clouds ; clear. 

Gn-CL^3ud'5D-n£ss, n. Openness ; freedom 
from clouds or gloom ; clearness. Boyle. 

Gn-OLOX^D’Y, a. Free from clouds ; clear. Gay, 
CN-CL6'VEN (-fcls'vn), a. Not cloven. Beau. ^Fl. 

ON-CLtlTOH', V. a. To open from being close 
shut, as the hand. Decay of Chr. Piety. 

tJN'OO (fing^ks), uff. Very; in a high de^ee ; as, 
** XJnco glad.’’ [Scot.] Jamieson. 

f tTN-COACHED', a. Separated or loosed from 
a coach. ** Mules uncoached.*' Chapman. 
tlN-CO-AcT'Ei^f Not driven together, com- 
pelled, constrained, or forced. More. 

flN-CQ-AG’y-LA-BLE, a. Not coagulable. Dre. 
&N-CQ-AG'U-LAT-]g;D, a. Not coagulated. Tire. 
Cn-COAT’5D, a. Not coated ; having no coz.t.Ash. 

Cn-COCK’, V. a. 1. To let down, as the hammer 
of the lock of a gUn, or the brim of a hat. Ash. 

2. To spread open, as a cock of hay. Ash. 
0N-O6oKED’ (-kSkt’), a. Not cocked. Johnson. 
DN-C5f'FINBD (un-kSffjnd), a. Not put into a 
coffin. ** Vhcoffined and unknown.” Byron. 
O'N-CO’^JgNT, a. Not cogent ; weak. Baxter. 
tlN-CO^'J-TA-BLE, a. That cannot be thought 
of or cogitated ; incogitable. More. 

(Jn-CQ-HE'SIVE, a. Not cohesive. Ash. 

tlN-c6iF', V. a. To take off the cap of . Arlmthnot. 
ilN-Cc3lFED' (iin-kolft'), a. Not wearing a coif. 
to-COIL’, V. a. [z. UNCOILED ; pp. UNCOILING, 
UNCOILED.] To open from being coiled or 
wrapped one part upon another ; to unroll. 
tlN-c6fNED’ (un-kbindOj«** Not coined. Locke. 
to-COL-LAT’^D, a. Not collated. Ash. 

to-CQL-LllCT’®D, a. Not collected. Brovm. 

tlN-COL-LECT'5D-NfisS, n. The state or the 
quality of being uncollected. Clarke, 

Cn-CQL-l£CT’|-BLE, a. That cannot be col- 
lected or gathered. Smart. 

CN- 06 L'Q-NtZED (-kSl'o-nlzd), a. Not colo- 
nized ; not established in a colony. Ash. 

tlN- 06 L'QEED (-kul'?rd)> «• Not colored, stained, 
or dyed ; free from color. Leighton. 

t t^N-OOLT’, V. a. To unhorse. Shah. 

CN-OOMBED' C-komd'), a. Not combed, Spenser. 
Olsr-CQM-BiN'A-BLE, a. Not combinable. Smart. 


(5’N-CQM-BIN'A-BLY, ad. In a manner not com- 
binable. * * Clarke. 

tlN-COM-BINE’, V. a. To free from a state of 
combination or union, [r.] Daniel. 

ON-CQM-BINED'(-blnd’),a. Not combined. 

CN-COME-AT'A-BLE (fin-kiiim-at'si-bl), a. That 
cannot be coine at; not to be attained; inac- 
cessible. — See Ueliablb. [Low.] Bailey. 

I won’t trust my honor, I assure you; my honor is u?;- 
eoineatable. Ooncreve. 

nBLe] has a perfect art in being unintelligible in discourse 
and tmcomeaUibte in business. Tatler, 

t3rN-C6ME’LI-NESS (fin-fcum’le-nes), n. A want 
of comeliness or grace ; deformity. Locke. 

ON-c6me'LY a. Not comely ; want- 

ing grace ; ii^y. “An t£ncome?y guest.’* Sidney 

tlN-COME'LY, ad. Without comeliness. Elyot. 
&N-c6m'FORT-A-BLE, a. Not comfortable ; 
wanting comfort; unhappy; dismal; painful; 
miserable; cheerless; disagreeable. Hackluyt. 

Should we be driven on shore, we had the tmeomfortable 
prospect of ending our days on some desolate coast, without 
any reasonable hope ot ever getting off again. Jbtson. 

Syn. — See Dismal. 

CN-COM'FORT-A-BLE-jNfiSS, n. Want of com- 
fort or cheerfulness. Bp. Taylor. 

flN-c6M'FpRT-A-BLY, ad. Without comfort or 
cheerfulness; unpleasantly. Drayton. 

tJN-cOM'FQRT-^D, a. Not comforted. Beau. % FI 
tJN-COM-MAND'JgD, a. Not commanded. South. 

fjN-COM-MAND’jpR-LIKE, a. Unlike a general 
or commander. MiUon. 

flN-CpM-MEM'Q-RAT-jgD, a. Not commemo- 
i rated. Ash. 

tJN-COM-MfeND'A-BLE, a. Not commendable ; 
illaudable. — See Commendable. Feltham. 

flN-COM-MfiND'jpD, a. Not commended. Waller. 
■ON-CQM-MfiN’sy-R.^TE, a. Incommensurate. 
tlN-CpM-MER'CIAL, a. Not commercial. Burke. 

tlN-COM-MkR'CIAL-LY, ad. In an uncommer- : 
cial manner. * ’ Clarke. 

(1N-CQM-M1§'®R-AT-SD, a. Not commiserated. 

0N-CpM-MlS'SIQNED (Sn-kom-mIsh'i;nd), a. Not 
commisioned or empowered. Seeker. 

tJN-OOM-MlT'T|lD, a. Not committed, Hammond. 

flN~c6M'MON, a. Not common ; not often found 
or known ; unusual ; rare ; infrequent ; strange. 

Syn. — See Odd, Raee. 

CN-COm’MON-LY, ad. In an uncommon degree ; 
rarely ; not frequently. uook. 

Cn-CPm’MON-NBSS, n. The state of being un- 
common ; infrequency ; rarity; rareness. Seeker. 

tlN-CpM-MU’Nl-CA-BLE, a. Not communicable ; 
incommunicable,' Warburton. 

fJN-OpM-MU'Ni-OAT-^D, a. Not communicated. 

fJN-CpM-MU'Nt-OAT-JNG, a. Not communicat- 
ing. Southey. 

tJN-CpM-MU'Nl-CA-TlVE, a. Not communica- 
tive*; close; inco'mmimicative. Chesterfield, 

tlN-CpM-M0'Ni-CA-TtVE-NESS, n. The state or 
quality of being uncommunicative. Johnson. 

ON-OpM-PACT’, Not compact; not firm 

GN-CpM-PAOT'JgD, ) or settled. Addison. 

flN-CpM-PACT’^lD-LY, ad. Not compactedly. 
t tJN-cdM’PA-NIED (-pa-njd), a. Unaccompanied. 

Thence she fled ttneompaniedt unsought. Fairfax. 

Un-CPM-PANTON-A-BLE, a. Not companion- 
able ; not sociable. Coleridge. 

tJN-C^M'PASSED (-kUm'psist), a. Not compassed. 
©N-CQM-PAS’SIpN-ATE^ (fin-kom-p&shVn-at), a. 

Not compassionate ; without pity. MiUon, 
UN-CpM-PAs’SipN-^ID, a. Not pitied. 
ttN-OpM-PfeL'LA-BLE, a. That cannot be com- 
pelled constrained, obliged, or forced. Udal. 
tJN-CpM-PlLLED’ (-pJSld'), a Not compelled, 
tJN-CQM-PfiN'SAT-JgD, a. Not compensated. 
tS'N-CpM-PLAIN'lNG, a. Not complaining. 
UN-CpM-PLAIN'JNO-LY, ad. Not complainingly. 


CN’-CpM-PLAIN'lNG-N^SS, n. The state of being 
uncomplaining. Clarke, 

Cn-cPm-PLAI-§ANT' C-zantO, a. Not complai- 
sant , not civil ; not agreeable. Spectator. 
t7N-COM-PLAI-§ANT'LY, ad. Not complaisant- 
ly ; with want of complaisance. Blackst07ie, 

f tlN-cpM-PLETE’, a. Incomplete. Pope. 

O'N-CpM-PLET'jpD, a. Not completed. Feltham 
flN-CpM-PLI'ANT, a. Not compliant. Hume. 
O’JN’-CPJM'PLI-CAT-^ID, a. Not complicated. Ash. 

0n-COM-PL{-m£nt’A-RY, a. Not compliment- 
ary ; reproachful. * Qu. Rev. 

tJN-COM'PLJ-MENT-jpD, a. Not compHmented. 
O-N-CQM-PLY'^NG, a. Not complying. Milton. 
UN-cgjVl-PO§ED' C-pozd'), a. Not composed. 
&N-CQM-P6toD’Jg:D, a. Not compounded. Locke. 

UN-cgM-PdOND'JgD-LY, ad. Without being com- 
pounded ; simply. * Bp. Hall. 

tlN-cgM-PQUND’BD-NfiSS, n. The state of being 
uneompounded. Hammond. 

tlN-cgM-PRS-HEND^gD, a. Not comprehended. 

t]rN-C6M-PRjp-HfiN'Sl-BLE, a. Not comprehen- 
sible; incomprehensible, [n.] Jewell. 

0'N-C6m-PR5;-h£n’S{VE, a. Unable to compre- 
hend; incomprehensive. [k..] South. 

tlN-COM-PRfiSSED' (iin-koin-pr€st';j, a. Free from 
compression. ^^Uncompressed air.” Boyle, 
tlN-CQM-PRI^ED', a. Uncomprehended. Drayton. 
f7N-C6M'PRg-Mf§ED (-mlzd), a. Not compro- 
mised or adjusted by mutual concessions. Ash. 

tlN-c5M'PRg-Mi§-ING, a. Not compromising ; 

unyielding ; obstinate. Ed. Rev. 

flN-C6M’PRg-MI§-lNG-LY, ad. Without com- 
promise. ’ Channing,^ 

CN-CQM-PUT'JSD, a. Not computed. Ash. 

tlN-CON-CEAL'A-BLE, a. That cannot be con- 
cealed ; not cohcealable. Clarke. 

tJN-OQN-CEALED’ (-sSld'), Not concealed. 

tlN-cgN-CEIV'A-BLE, a. Inconceivable ; in- 
! comprehensible, [r.] Locke, 

tlN-CON-CEIV'A-BLE-NfiSS, n. Inconceivable- 
ness; incomprehensibleness, [b.] Locke. 

Un-CON-CEIV'a-BLY, ad. Inconceivably, [r.] 

GN-CgN-CEIVED’ (au-kon-s5vd’), a. Not con- 
ceived ; not thought ; not imagined. Creech, 
tXN-cgN-CEIV'lNG, a. Not conceiving. Daniel. 
tJN-CON-CfeRN’, n. Want of concern; freedom 
from anxiety ; indifference. Thomsofi. 

tlN-CON-CERNED’ (Qn-kon-sdmd’), a. Not con- 
cerned; not anxious ; — indifferent ; careless, 
UN-cgN-C£RN'^:D-LY, ad. Without concern. 

tlN-CgN-CERN’?D-N£SS, n. The state of being 
unconcerned; freedom from concern. South. 

UN-C9N-c£rn'ING, a. Not concerning or af- 
fecting ; not interesting, [b.] Addison. 

t ON-CON-efiRN’M^NT, n. Unconcern, South. 
UN-CgN-CERT’BD, a. Not concerted. Swift. 
tlN-CgN-clL'l-AT-^lD, a. Not conciliated. 
tlN-CgN-ClL’I-AT-lNG, a. Not conciliating. Coxe. 
tJN-CgN-CiL’J-A-Tg-RY, a. Not conciliatory. 
tTN-CON-CLUD’jpD, a. Not concluded. Ash. 
ttTN-CgN-CLU’D^NT, a. Inconclusive. Hale. 
t t3‘N-cgN-CLU'DI-BLB, a. That cannot be con- 
cluded ; not determinable. More. 

UN-CgN-CLUD'lNG, a Inconclusive, [b.] 

Men's false and vncoTuSMdmg reoBoninge. Locke. 

f fjN-CgN-CLUD'lNG-NfiSS, n. The quality of 
being inconclusive. Bp. Taylor. 

t ‘CN-CgN-CLU’Si VE, a. Inconclusive. JETammone?. 
tJN-cgN-cOCT’JpD, a. Not concocted. Brown. 
tlN-CQN-DfiNS'A-BLB, a. Not condensable. 
C^N-egN-DEMNED’ (-d«mdO, a. Not condemned. 
flN-cgN- d£ns' A-BLE-NJ gsS, n. The state of be- 
ing uncondensable. Clarke 
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UNCONVERTED 


Cn-CON-DEKSED' (-dSnst'). a. Hot condensed. 

tJN-CQN-DlT'pD, a. Notcondited; not preserved 
m a savoiy state ; not preserved or pickled. 

As insipid as cork or the vncondited mushroom. J3p, Taylor, 
^^N-COX-Dr'TIQN-Alj (Sn-kon-dlsli'iJLn-sil), a, Not 
con(iitioiial ; absolute; unlimited. Dryden. 

Syn.— -See Absolute. 

to-CON- DICTION- AL-LY, ad, 'Without condi- 
tions ; not conditionally. Ham?nofid. 

ON-CON-Di^TigN-ATE, a. Not subject to con- 
ditions ; unconditioned. Bp. Taylor, 

OX-CgN-Dl^TIONED (un-k 9 n-disli'und), a. 1, Not 
conditioned. Calderioood. 

2. Inconceiyable or incogitable. 

Sir IV. Hamilton, 
CN-CgN-DP'TigNED, n. {Met.) That uhich is 
inconceivable or incogitable, as absolute or in- 
finite space, absolute or infinite time. 

The Bum, therefore, of what I have now stated is, that the 
conditioned is that which is alone conceivable or cogitable j 
the unconthtvnied, that which is inconceivable or incogitable. 
The conditioned or the thinkable lies between two extremes 
or poles? and these extremes or poles are each of them un- 
condtivoned, each of them inconceivable, eaeh of them exclu- 
sive or contradictory of the other. Sir IV. Hamilton. 

Lam of the condition ed, (Jfpt.) the law of the mind 
that the conceivable is m every relation bounded by 
the inconceivable. Sir tV. Hamiltun. 

l^V-cgN-DUg'iNG, a. Not conducing. Phillips. 

CN-CQN-DO’CT'JgD, a. Not conducted- Barrow, 

fJN-CON-FED'^lR-AT-jeiD, a. Not united in con- 
federacy ; not confederated. Ash. 

tfiV-egN-FERRED' (-ferdO, a. Not conferred. Ask. 
fli\-CgN-F£sSED' (-£5st'), a. Not confessed. Ask. 
CN-CON-FESS'ING, a. Not confessing. Milton. 
tJN CON-FIN'A-BLE, a. Not confinable. Skak. 

&N-CgN-PINEJD' (-findO, ct. Not confined ; free 
from restraint ; — unlimited ; unbounded. Pope. 

t^N-CON-PlN'^lD-LY, ad. Without limitation or 
con^nement. ’ Bai row. 

ON-CgN-FiN'|NG, a. Not confining. Chesterfield. 
tJN-CON-Fl’RMED' (-fXrmdO, a* Not confirmed, 
t t 3 ’N-cgN'-F< 3 RM',< 36 . Unlike ; dissimilar. MiUon. 

tjrN-CgN-F(3RM-A-BlL'l-TY, n. The state of being 
unconformable*; inconsistency. Clarke. 

tTN-CON-FORM'A-BLE, a. 1. Not conforming ; in- 
consistent ; not agreeing or conforming. Hbo^;er. 

2. (Geol.) Noting strata one series of which 
is so placed over another series that the planes 
of the superior repose on the edges of the in- 
ferior ; — noting the junction and also the strati- 
fication of such series of strata. Lyell. 

t^V-CgX-FgRM'A-BLE-NJBSS, n. The state of 
being uncomfo’rmable ; inconsistency. Poget, 

tJN-cgN-F(5R]VI'A-BLY, ad. Not conformably. 
i^N-egN-FORMED' (-f drmdO, Not conformed. 

tlN-cgN-FORM:'|-Ty,«. Non-conformity; incon- 
gruity ; want of conformity, [k.] South. 

&N-CgN-PadND'5D, a. Not confounded. Ash. 

ON-CgN-PU§EI>^ (Sn-lcon-mzdO, Not con- 
fused ; free from confusion- Locke. 

tJN-cgN-FU§^J5D-LY, ad. Without confusion; 
not confusedly. ’ Locke. 

to-epN-FUT^A-BLE, a. Not confutable. Sprai. 
t3^N-CON-FUT'5D, a. Not confuted. MiUon. 
to-CQN-^EAL'A-BLE, a. Not congealable. 

to-CON-gEALED' (-kon-jeld'), a. Not congealed ; 
not concreted by cold. iBrovm. 

d’N-CON-gE'Nf-AIi, a. Not congenial. Knox. 

&N-cgN-gE-Nr-lL'l-TY, n. Want of congeni- 
ality or atfinity, Clarke. 

CN-CgN-GRAT'V-LAT-^II>,a. Not congratulated. 
flN-Cg Jf-jgfNED' (-fcon-Jbind'), a. Not conjoined. 
0n-c5n'JU-GAL, a. Not conjugal. MiUm. 
to-CON-JONC^Tl VE, a. Not conjunctive. 
lJN-CgN-N£CT^5D, a. Not connected. Seeker. 


tJN-CQN-NfiCT'gD-LY, ad. Without connection. 
UN -CONNED' (-kSnd'), a. Not conned or studied. 

t UN-OON'NJNG, a. Not knowing ; ignorant. 

An vncoiming and unprofitable man. Chancer. 

tJN-CgN-NiV'|NG, a. Not conniving at. MtUon, 

to-C6N'aU?R-A-BLE (Qn-kSng'ker-^-bl), a. That 
cannot be conquered ; invmcible ; insuperable. 
Syn. — See Invincible. 

tJN-CON'aueR-A-BLE-NESS, n. The state of 
being unconquerable ; invincibleness. Johnson, 

t’N-CON'Q.U jpR-A-B LYi ad. In an unconquerable 
manner ; invincibly ; insuperably. Pope, 

tjN-c6N'aUJgJRED (un-k6ng'kerd), a. Not con- 
quered; not vanquished ; unsubdued. Sidney. 

t^N-CdN-SCf-EN'TIOUS (Sn-kon-she-6ii'shus), a. 
Not conscientious. Boswell. 

to-cgN'SCigN-A-BLE (un-fc6n'shun-?i-bl), a. 1. 
Exceeding the limits of any just claim, or expec- 
tation ; excessive ; inordinate ; unreasonable. 

A man znav oppose on imcon&cionable reg.ue6t for an un- 
justifiable rcii!,uu. HMstrange. 

2. Not guided by conscience. South. 

T)N-C0N'SCigN-A-BLE-NfiSS(-k5n'shun-fi-bl-nes), 
n. Unreasonableness of hope or claim. Dry den. 

fJN-C6N'SCigN-A-BLY (un-kba'sh^n-^i-ble), ad. 
Unreasonably. * * Bp. Hall. 

tJN-cgN'SCIOUS (Rn-kSn'shus), a. Having no 
mental perception ; not conscious. 

tJN-cON'SCIOUS-LY, ad. Not consciously. 
tJN-CON'SCIOyS-NESS (fin-kSn'shys-nes), n. The 
state of being unconscious. Paley. 

t CN-C6N'SJP-CRATE, V, a. To deprive of sacred 
functions or character; to desecrate. South. 

t N-edN'S g-CRATE, a. Not set apart for sacred 
service or purposes. [»,.] Sir T, More. 

tJN-cOw'SJgJ-CRAT-yD, a. Not consecrated. Ash. 

tjN-CON'SJg:-CRAT-^;D-N:fiSS, n. The state of not 
being consecrated. Clarke. 

tJN-CON-SfiNT'jpD, a. Not consented. Wake. 
UN-CQN-SENT'ING, a. Not consenting. Pope. 
T''’N-c5N-S?-au£N'TIAL, a. Inconsequential, 
t ON-CON-SID'^R-ATE, o. Inconsiderate. Daniel. 

t tl^N-CQN-SID'SR-ATE-NESS, n, A want of con- 
siderateness ; inebnsiderateness. Hales. 

(iN-CgN-SID'^lRED (un-kpn-sld'erd), a. Not con- 
sidered ; not attended to. Brown. 

i}N-CON-SID'^RANG, a. Not considering ; re- 
gardless. Szaift. 

&N-cgN-SIGNED' (-siud'), a. Not consigned. Ash. 
l5'N-CgN-SOLED', a. Not consoled or comforted. 
tJN-CgN-saL'|-DAT-?D, a. Not consolidated. 
UN-CON-SOL'lNG, a. Not consoling. Clarke. 
tJN-caN'sg-NxANT, a. Inconsonant. Hooker, 
TjN-cgN-SFiC'y-oO'S,a. Inconspicuous. Ed.Mev. 

t aN-CON-SPfR'lNG-NfiSS, n. Absence of plot 
or conspiracy. Boyle, 

t aN-CON'STAN-CY, n. Inconstancy. Golding. 
t ON-caN'STANT, a. Inconstant. STiak. 

f (JN-caN'STANT-LY, ad. Without constancy. 

How wiccm^Qsitly names have been settled. Hobbs, 
tJN-caN-STJ-TU'TigN-AL, a. Not according to 
the constitution; contrary to the constitution. 

,The dangerous and ■mconrntutionnl practice of removing 
military oflicers for their votes in Parliament. Bvrke , 

tJN-CON-STI-TU-TigN-AL'I-TY, n. The state or 
the quality of being unconstitutional. Qu. Kev. 

ttN-CgN-STI-TU'TlQN-AL-LY, ad. Contrary to 
the laws and usages of the constitution. Qu. Kev. 

t^N-CgN-STRAIN' A-BLE, a. That cannot be con- 
strained ; not constrainable. Ash, 

t^N-CON-STRATNED' (iiii-kon-str5nd0, a. Free 
from constraint; not forced or compelled: — 
free ; easy ; natural ; not labored. MiUon, 

to-CgN-STRAIN'?D-Lr, ad. Without constraint. 


tjN-CON-STRAINT', n. Freedom from constraint ; 
ease. “ Freedom and unconstraint.*' Felton 

ON-cgN-STRUCT'jpD, a. Not constructed. Ash. 
tJN-CgN-SfjTLT'JglD, a. Not consulted. MiUon. 

yN-egN-sOLT'ING, a. Not consulting ; improvi' 
dent ; imprudent ; rash. Sidney, 

tJN-CgN-SUMED' (-kon-sumd'), a. Not consumed 
UN-CgN-SUM'lNG, a. Not consuming. Ask. 

te-CgN-sGM'MATE, jq'ot consummated; 

tJN-CgN-sDM'MAT-?D, 5 not accomplished ; not 
finished. * Diyden, Ash, 

iJ^N-cgN-TAM'l-NATE, > Not contaminated ; 
to-CON-TAJVl'i-NAT-jpD, 5 not defiled, Cowper. 
UN-CgN-TfiMNED' (un-kon-terad'), a. Not con- 
temned. 

UN-CON-TEM'PLAT-jpD, a. Not contemplated. 

xyN-CON-Tj&ND'^lD, a. Not contended for; not 
contested. “ Uncontended prize.” Dryden. 

tlN-CQN-T&ND'lNG^p. a. Not contending. 
UN-CgN-TENT'jglD, a. Discontented, [b..] Daniel, 

&N-CgN-TENT'yD-NESS, n. The state of being 
discontented, [r.] Hammond, 

t yN-CQN-TfiNT'ING-NfiSS, n. Want of power 
to satisfy or make contented. Boyle, 

t tTN-CON-TEST'A-BLE, a. That cannot be con- 
tested’; incontestable. Locke, 

IJN-CgN-TEST'^D, a. Not contested. Blackmore, 
t O'N-CON'Tl-NJpNT, a. Incontinent. Wickliffe, 
UN-CON-TRACT'JgD, a. Not contracted. Ash. 

UN-CON-TRA-dIct'A-BLE, a. That may not be 
contradicted; indisputable. Fitch. 

firN-C5N-TRA-Dj0T'5D, a. Not contradicted: 
not denied or gainsaid. Pearson. 

to-CON-TRA-DlCT'JgD-LYj ad. Without con- 
tradiction- ' * Mont?.. Rev* 

UN-CgN-TRlST'ED, a. Not contrasted. 
IJN-OON'TRfTE, a. Not contrite. Hammond 

to-CQN-TRIVED' (an-kon-'filvd'), a. Not con. 
trived, planned, or projected. Smarts 

fJN-ngN-TRIV'jNG, a. Not contriving. Smart, 

CN-OgN-TROL'LA-BLB, a. 1. That cannot be 
controlled ; in controllable j ungovernable. More 
2. Indisputable; irrefragable, [ii.] 

The pension was granted by leason of the King of Eng- 
land’s vnconti olUxble title to England. Hayitara. 

to-CgN-TROl/LA-BLE-NESS, n. The state of 
being uncontrollable. . Bp. Hall. 

ON-CgN-TROL'LA-BLY, ad. So as not to be con- 
trolled; incontrollably. Bp. Hall. 

UN-egN-TROLLED' (-kofi-tr5ld'), a. 1. Not con- 
trolled ; not checked dr restrained- Beau. ^ FI 
2. Not disputed or contradicted, [r*] South, 

UN-CgN-TROE'IillD-LY, ad. Without control or 
opposition, * Decay of Chr. Piety, 

f t5^N-C6N-TRg-V£R'SO-RY, a. Free from contro- 
versy. “ An uncontroversory piety.” Bp. Hall. 

e-N-c6N-TRg-VERT'?D, a. Not controverted. 

tN-CON-TRO-V^RT'^lD-LY, ad. Without being 
controverted; incontrovertibly. Clarke. 

tJN-C6N-TRg-V3£RT'I-BLY, ad. Without con- 
troversy; incontrovertibly. Johnson, 

t^N-CON-VENED' (Tin-k9ii-v5nd'), a. Not con- 
vened or assembled. Ash, 

t t)N-cgN-VEN'I?NT, a. Inconvenient. Bale. 
ftjN-CgN-VEN'IENT-LY, ad. Inconveniently. 

fS’N-CON-VERS'A-BIiE, a. Not conversable ; not 
affable ; not sociable. Rogers. 

to-cOjsr'V^R-SANT, o. Not conversant. Madox, 

fTN-cgN-vSRS'ING, p. a. Not conversing or 
holding intercourse. MiUon, 

iJN-CgN-VfcR'SION, n. The state of being un- 
converted. Ch. Ob. 

tyN-CgN-Vj^RT'^D, a. Not converted. Baxter, 


A, B, I, ti, long / A, I, {5, tJ, "S’, short / 
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UNCURTAINED 


f^N-OON-VERT'I-BLE, a. Not convertible. Cmg, 
&JSr-CON-VEYED' (-kon-vad'), a. Not conveyed. 
tJN-CON-VICT'5D> Not convicted. Sterne. 
&N-CON-V1ncED' (-kon-vSnst'), a. Not convinced. 
to-CQN-VlNC'|NG, a. Not convincing. Milton. 
t/N-CON-VULSED' (-viilst), a. Not convulsed. 
tJN-COOKED' (un-kukt'), o. Not cooked. Ash. 
Cn-CSp'J-A-BLE, a. That cannot be copied. 

Cjf-c6RD', V. a. [i. itncohded ; pp. uNCORn- 
ING, UNCORDED.] To loose or free from cords ; 
to unbind ; to loosen. Johnson. 

Gn-CORD'IAL (-ysil), a. Not cordial. ScoU. 

tlN-C5RK', a. li. UNCORKED ; pp. uncork- 
ing, UNCORKED.] To draw the cork from. Ash. 

O’N-cSr'O-NET-^ID, a. Having no coronet. Po/M. 
fjJNf-COR'PU-L^NT, a. Not corpulent. Clarke. 
t5^N-COR-R£CT', a. Incorrect, [r.] Dryden. 
“ON-COR-RfiCT'gD, a. Not corrected. Boyle. 
t UN-COR'Rl-^i-BLE, a. Incorrigible. Outred. 

&N-CQR-r5b'Q-RAT-JPD, a. Not corroborated 
or confirmed ; unsupported. Ash. 

Cn-COR-ROD'^ID, a. Not corroded. Ash. 

ON-OOR-rOpt', a. Not corrupt ; upright ; hon- 
est ; true ; incorrupt. JJdal. 

0N-COR-RUPT'^:D, a. Not corrupted. Beau. ^ FI. 

fjN-COR-Rt^PT'^D-NESS, n. The state of being 
uncorrupted; incorruption. Milton. 

t tJN-CQR-RtJPT-I-BiL'I-TY, n. Incorruptibility ; 
incorruption. * Wicklijfe. 

1r tJN-COR-RfjPT'I-BLE, a. Incorruptible ; not to 
be corrupted. Wickliffe. 

t tlN-CQR-Rtl^P'TlQN, ». Incorruption. Chaucer. 

CN-CQR-RtJPT'LY, ad. Not corruptly ; uprightly ; 
incoirruptly. ’ Brands. 

tN-COR-RtlPT'NlglSS, Incorruptness. mii.7. 
C-N-c6st'LY, a. Not costly. Bp. Taylor. 

tJN-C5to'S?L-LA-BLE, a. Not to be counselled 
or advised. Clarendon. 

ON-CdtyN'SJglLLED, a. Not counselled. Burke. 
tS’N-Cdti'NT'A-BLE, a. Innumerable, [r.] Raleigh. 
tJN-Cdxi'NT'jpD, a. Not counted. Sir T. Herbert. 
IJN-CdUN'T^I-NANCED, a. Not countenanced, 
tJN-CdtJN-TJSR-ACT'jpD, a. Not counteracted. 

tJN-Odt^N'TJgiR-PElT (-kdfin'tfr-fit), a. Not coun- 
terfeit ; genuine ; real, Wyat. 

tJN-Cdto'TIlR-PElT-^ID, a. Not counterfeited. 

O'N-Cdt^N-TJglR-MAND'A-BLB, a. Not to be 
countermanded, ' M. Hale. 

fJN-CdX^N'TJgR-MAND-^D, a. Not countermanded. 

C’N-CdUN-TeR-VAILED' (fin-kdan-t^r-valdO, a. 
Not countervailed. West. Rev. 

tN-COfJP^LE (fin-kfip'pl), v. a. \i. uncoupled ; 
pp. UNCOUPLING, UNCOUPLED.] To loose from 
couples ; to set loose ; to disjoin. Udal. 

tlN-COdP'LED (-kiip'pld), a. Not coupled ; single. 
tJN-COURT'JgD, a. Not courted or wooed. Daniel. 

II GN-COXJR'T^-Ot^S (an-kar'te-fis or un-k3rt'yus. 
— See Courteous), a. Not courteous ; discour- 
teous ; uncivil ; impolite ; disrespectful ; not 
complaisant. Sidney. 

II GN-COUR'T^I-Od-S-LY (Hn-kUr'l^-iis-lf or fin- 
k5rt'y\ja-I?)» (^d. Uncivilly ; impolitely. More. 

II tlN-COiTR'T^I-OyS-NfiSS, n. The quality of be- 
ing uncourteous ; incivility. Ash. 

&N-COUR'T]63-SY, n. Want of courtesy. Berners. 

tJ'N-COURT'Ll-NfiSS, n. The state or the quality 
of being uncourtly ; rusticity. Amison. 

tJN-boXTRT'LY (Sn-k6rt^le), a. Not courtly; un- 
civil; rude rustic ; awkward. Swift. 

Syn.— See Awkward. 


&N-c6uTH' (fin-kSthO, a. [A. S. uncuth ; un, 
not, and endk, known.] 

1. tNot known ; unknown. Puttenham. 

Bound on a voyage tmeouth, SiHttm. 

2. Awkward ; boorish ; clumsy ; unseemly ; 
tigly ; — strange ; odd. 

The dress of a New Zealander is certainly, to a stranger at 
first sight, the most uncouth that can be imagined. Cook. 

0n-c6uth'LY (-k6tli'le), ad. In an uncouth 
manner ; aw*kwaidly ; oddly ; strangely. Rowe. 

tJN-c6uTH'NESS, n. The state of being un- 
couth ; oddne&s ; strangeness. Knox. 

t tJN-COV'Jg-NA-BLE, a. Not covenable ; inern- 

venient ; unsuitable. Chaucer 

GN-c6v'y-NANT-5D, a. Not granted under cov- 
enant, contract, or agreement. Bp. Horsley. 

tJN-c6v'^JR (un-kt[v'§r), v. a. p. UNCOVERED; 
pp. UNCOVERING, UNCOVERED.] 

1. To divest of a covering; to strip; to lay 
bare or open. 

After you are up, uncwxr your bed, and open the curtidns 
to air it. Haixey. 

2. To disclose; to detect; to discover. 

There will certainly come some day or other to uncover 

every soul of us. Pope. 

3. To bare, as the head, in token of respect. 

1 a* rtiv or « hloo/*" p^le 

'I* .ir a! 'Ig' •''it ‘0 11 . Shak. 

Sym. — See Bare, Detect. 

ON-COV'jpR, V. n. To take off the hat or the 
covering of the head ; to make bare. 

We weie forced to uncover after them. Addition. 

fJN-c6v'jgRED (fin-kuv'erd), p. a. Not covered; 
stripped ; laid bare or open. 

CN-c6v'yT-Je:D, a. Not coveted. Ash. 

fJN-c5WL', V. a. To divest of a cowl. Coleridge. 
fJN-C(3\trLED' (-kofild'), a. Not wearing a cowl. 
tJN-CRAF'TY, a. Not crafty. Bp. Taylor. 

tJN-CRAMPED' (iin-kramptO, a. Not cramped or 
confined ; free from constraint. Ed. Rev. 

tJN-CRAN'NJED, a. Having no cranny. Drayton. 

ftN-CR?-AT^A-BLB, That cannot be created; 

not creatable. TiUock. 

tlN-ORJgJ-ATE', V. a. To annihilate, [a.] Carew. 
t tTN-CR^!-ATE', a. Uncreated. Milton. 

ON-CRy-AT'jpD, a. Not created. Locke. 

tJN-CRy-AT'^ID-NfiSS, n. The state of being 
uncreated. Waterland. 

t f5'N-CRllD'I-BLE, a. Incredible. Bacon. 

t C-N-ORfiD'lT-A-BLB, a. Discreditable. 
creditahU and unfashionable sins.” Hammond. 

t tJN-CRfiD'JT-A-BLE-NfiSS, n. Discreditable- 
ness. * Decay of Christian Piety. 

t fS’N-ORfiD'JT-A-BLY, ad. Without credit. Ash. 
tN-CRfiD'JT-jpD, a. Not credited. Warner. 

tJN-CR:&ST'^;D, a. Not having a crest. Dyer. 
©“N-CRIED', a. Not cried or called. B. Jonson. 

tJ-N-CRlP'PLED (fin-krtp'pld), a. Not crippled; 
unmaimed ; not lamed. Cowper. 

fj'N-CRiT'l-CAL, a. Not critical. Penn. 

UN-CRlT'l-CI§ED, a. Not criticised. Scott. 
tj’N-CROPPED' (fin-krSpt')i G. Not cropped. Shak. 
(i-N-CROOK'^lD (-krfik'-), a. Straight. Beau. ^ FI. 
()'N'-CR6ssed'' (iiu-kr?Jst'), a. Not crossed. Shak. 
tS’N-CRCjWD'^ID, a. Not crowded. Addison, 

t5'N-CR5WN' (Qn-krbfin'), v. a. [i, UNCROWNED ; 
pp. UNCROWNING, UNCROWNED.] To deprive 
of a crown or sovereignty; to discrown; to 
dethrone. 

He hath done me wrong. 

And therefore I *11 uncroum him. Skdk. 

fjN-CR-&SHED' (-krQshtO, cL. Not crushed. Ash. 
tlN-ORO'ST^^ID, a. Having no crust. Ash. 

f5'N-CRl?’S'TAL-LINB, a. Not crystalline. Phillips. 

t3^N-CRtS'TAL-LtZ-A-BLE, d. Not capable of 
being crystallized. XTre. 

tJTN'-CRtS'TAL-LfZED, a. Not crystallized. 


C’jN'C'TIQN (ungk'shun), n. [L. unctio ; ungOf to 
anoint ; It. unzione ; Sp. uncion ; Fr. onction,'] 

1. The act of anointing ; a rubbing with oil. 

Thf* v*^r* o f r»f fi n tnbV, n’*-r 

of<it< . i.i.. 1 » <■ I i‘ iw.*. /.'o> •!. 

2. Unguent; ointment, [r.] 

The king himself the sacred unction made. l>ryden. 

3. Any thing soft or lenitive. 

Lay not that flattering unction to your soul. Shak, 

4. That which excites piety and devotion; 
that which melts to devotion ; emotion. Johnson. 

I have found in the ‘*Fens6es de Pascal’* a truly divine 
unction. Bo-iwelU 

Extreme unction, one of the seven sacraments of the 
Roman Catholic Church, administered to persons dan- 
gerously sick, by anointing them with oil and prajing 
over them. Jos. v. 14, 15. Buck. 

fjNC'TION-LfiSS, a. Devoid of unction. Bl. Mag. 

toC'TIoys, a. Unctuous. B. Jonson. 

tlNCT-y-6s'I-TY, n. The quality of being unct- 
uous ; fatness ; oiliness, [r.] Browne. 

'd’NCT'U-O'&S (ungkt'yy-fis), a. [It. ^ Sp. unctu- 
oso ; Fr. o^ictveux.l Fat ; oily ; greasy. Dryd&n. 

ONCT'U-OyS-NfiSS, n. The quality of being 
unctuous ; fatness ; oiliness ; greasiness. FvUer. 

tJN-Ct^CK'OLD-?D, a. Not cuckolded. Shak. 

to-CtJLLED' (un-ktild'), a. Not culled. Milton. 

fUN-CtJt'PA-BLE, a. Inculpable. Hooker. 

0N-CtJLT', a. Uncultivated ; rude, [a.] WHght. 

CN-CfJL'TFVA-BLE, a. That cannot be culti- 
vated or tilled ; sterile ; barren. Evans. 

tJN-COL'TJ-VA-TA-BLE, a. Not susceptible of 
cultivation ; uncultivable. Craig. 

tJN-COL'TI-VATE, a. Uncultivated. [R.] Rowe. 

to-CtJL'TJ-VAT-ED, a. [L. incuUus.'] 

1. Not cultivated or tilled; untilled. Dryden. 

2. Not instructed ; uncivilized ; rude. 

In their dark and unculiinated state. Wollagton. 

ON-CCL'Tl-VAT-JgD-NfiSS, n. A want of culti- 
vation ; uncultivated state. Craig. 

On-CC’LT'URE, n. Want of cultivation. 

Idleness, ill husbandry, in mistiming, neglect of meet 
helps, wiculture, ill choice of seeds. Bp. Hall. 

CrN-Cf^LT'yRED (-yurd), a. Not tilled. Potter. 

t)’N-CtJM'B|;RBD (-kfim'byrd), a. Not cumbered 
or burdened ; not embarrassed. Dryden. 

UN-CUN'NJNG, a. Not cunning; not knowing; 
not skilful or experienced ; ignorant. Wicklijfe. 

t5-N-cCN'NlNG-LY, Without cunning. Vives. 

tlN-CCrN'NING-NfiSS, n. A want of cunning- 
ness, skill, or experience. Wickhffe. 

U'N-CUR'.^-BLE, a. Incurable, [r.] Goldsmith. 

t Un-cur A-BLY, ad. Incurably. MiUon. 

Un-curb', v, a. To free from the curb. Ash. 

Un-CURB'A-BLE, a. That cannot be curbed, 
checked, *or restrained. Shak. 

Un-CURBED' (iin-kUrbd'), a. Not curbed or re- 
strained; unbridled; licentious, Shak. 

Un-cUR'DLED (-klir'dld), a. Not curdled. Merle. 

UN-CURED' (fin-kfird'), a. Not cured. Burke. 

Un-CU'R|-OUs, a. Incurious, [r.] Daniel. 

Un-CURL', V. a. [e. UNCURLED ; pp. uncurl- 
ing, UNCURLED.] To free from curls, ringlets, 
or convolutions, as hair. J3. Jonson. 

UN-CURL', V. n. To become free from curls. 

My fleece of woolly hair now imcurla. Sftak. 

Un-CURLED' (-kfirld'), a. Not curled." Congreve. 

UN-OUr'R5NT, a. Not current. MiUon. 

Un-cUr'RJED (-kfir'rid), a. Not curried. B. § FI. 

UN-OURSE', V. a. To free from execration. Shak, 

UN-CURSED' (-fcUrstO, a. Not execrated. WaUer. 

UN-cUR-TAILED' (-kUr-taid'), a. Not curtailed, 

Un-cUr'TA1N, V. a. To remove a curtain from. 

Un-CUR'TAINED C-tjud), a. Not curtained. Ash. 
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!3’N-Ct5'S'TOM«A-BLE, a. Not liable to pay cus- 
toms ; not subject to duty. Scott, 

&N-CL’S'TQM-A-R|-LY, ad. In a manner not 
customary ; unusua]l}\ Clarke, 

tjTN-CU’S'TOM-A-Rf-NfiSS, n. The state of being 
not customary ; unusualness. Clarke, 

tJ'N-CUS'TOM-A-RY’, a. Not customary. Clarke, 

tJN-CO’S'TOMED (un-kiis'tumd), a. Not subject 
to duty or customs ; uncustomable, Wright, 

tiN-cOT', o. Not cut. “ Trees Waller, 

t tlN-CtJTH^Ti. [A. S. not, and krov.Ti.l 

(Saxon Law.) A stranger. JiiiniU . ' 

■Gn-dAm', V. a. To free from a dam, mound, or 
obstruction, as -water. Dryden. 

GN-DAM'A^ED (un-dam'adjd), a. Not damaged, 
injured, or impaired. J Philips. 

CN-DAmped" (iin-damptO, a. Not damped, cooled, 
or depressed ; not discouraged. Thom&on. 

Undamped by doubts, undaunted by despair. Young. 

.■^GN-DAMP'N?D, a. XJneondemned. Wicklijfe. 

t GN-DAN'Q}5RED, a. Free from danger or mis- 
chief ; not endangered. Chaucer. 

GN-I)AN'(??R-Ot?S, a. Not dangerous. Thomson. 

GN-DArK'ENED (un-dar'knd), a. Not darkened 
or obscured ; not rendered dim. More, 

t UN-DASH ED', a. N ot struck -with astoilishment, 
shame, or fear ; not daunted. Daniel. 

Gn-DAT'JPD, a. Not dated. Talfourd. 

On'DA-T^D, a, [L. unda, a wave.] Having a 
waved surface ; undulate. Clarke, 

GN-DAUNT'A-BLE, a. Not to be daunted. Packet, 

GN-DAUNT'^D (iin-dant'ed), a. Not daunted ; not 
subdued by fear ; intrepid; bold; fearless. 

Syn. — See Bonn. 

GN-DAUNT'jgD-LY (fin-dant'§d-le), ad. Boldly; 
intrepidly ; without fear. South. 

GN-DAUNT'|;d-N£SS, n. Boldness; bravery; 
intrepidity ; fearlessness. AtterBury, 

GN-dAWN'JNG, a. Not dawning ; not becoming 
light. **The yet undawning east.” Cowper. 

Gn-dAZ'ZLED (K /.•■ri, a. Not dazzled ; not 
dimmed or cor' 'j^id ')y splendor. MiUon. 

Gn'D5, a. [L. unda^ a wave.] (Her.) AYavy ; — 
applied to charges, the edges of which curve and 
recurve like the waves of -water, and written 
also undeot UTidy, and oundy, Ogilvie. 

f UN-dGaD', a. Not dead ; alive. Tidal. 

t Gn-dSaD'H-NESS, n. Immortality. Wichliffe. 

t Gn-DJ&AD'LY, a. Immortal, Wichliffe. 

t Gn-D^AF' (an-deOi a- To free from deaf- 
ness ; to restore the sense of hearing to^ Shak. 

Gn-dSalT', a. Not dealt or transacted, Milton. 


GN-D?- BARRED' (2n-de-bard'), a, 
obstructed, or hindered. 


Not debarred, 
Daniel. 


GN-D^;-BASED' (iin-d?-bast'), a. Not debased or 
degraded; unadulterated. Lady Morgan, 

GN-Dj5-BAT':pD, a. Not debated. Milton, 

GN-DJg-BAUCHED' (-b&wcht'), a. Not debauched 
or corrupted; not vitiated or seduced. Bp. Pall, 

GN-D|l-BlL'|-TAT-JeiD, a. Not debilitated. Ash. 

GN-DfiC'A-GfiN, n. undecim^ eleven, and Or. 
yuvia^ an angle.] (Geom.) A polygon of eleven 
sides. Hutton. 

Gn-DB-CAYED' (-fcad'), a. Not decayed or im- 
paired. “ With courage undecay edi* Pry den. 

GN-DE-CAT'JNG, Not decaying, wasting, or 
declining ; enduring ; lasting. Blachmore. 

GN-D^J-CEIT'fGl, a. Not deceitful, Akenside. 

GN-Djg-CEI V' A-BLE, a. That cannot bo deceived. 

This sure anchor of our vtndeceivaltHe hope. Bp. HaU. 

pN-DJg-CEIVE' (-df-s«v'), v. a. [t. TrNDECElVED ; 
pp. undboeiving, tTNBEOEivEE.] To free from 
(ieception or fallacy ; to inform. 


This confirmed me in my opinion, and I -was just going to 
leave him, when one of the natives . . . undertook to imde- 
cetva me. (Jock. 

GN-DJg:-CEIVED' (un-de-sSvd'), a. Not deceived 
or cheated ; not imposed upon. Dryden, 

t GN-DE'C5N-0Y, n. Indecency. Bp, Taylor, 
t Gn-DE'C5;NT, a. Unsuitable ; indecent. MiUon, 
t GN-DE'CJgNT-LY, ad. Indecently. Ahp, Laud. 
Gn-D?-CRP'T1VE, a. Not deceptive. Fost&r. 

Gn-D5-CId'A-BLE, a. That cannot be decided, 
determined, or settled. South, 

t GN-D^-CIDE', u, a. To reverse or act contrary 
to, as a decision. Daniel, 

GN-D?-CiD'5D, 05. Not decided; undetermined. 
GN-D5-CID'ING, 05, Not deciding. Burke. 

GN-DEg'I-MA-RY, a. [L. nndecim^ eleven.] Oc- 
curring every eleventh year, Craig 

Gn-D?:-cI'PH|;r-A-BLE, 05. That cannot be de- 
ciphered ; indecipherable. Qa. Bev, 

GN-De-Ci'PH^R-A-BLY, ad. So as not to be de- 
ciphered. * * Clarke, 

Gn-D^:-CI'PH 5RED (-si'ferd), a. Not decipheied. 
CjN-D?-Cf'SiVE, a. Indecisive. Glanvill, 

GN-DECK', V. 05. [f, UNDECKED ; pp. UNDECK- 

ING, UNDECKED.] To divcst of omaments. 

To vndeck the pompous body of a Mng, Shak, 

&N-d£cKED' (-dekt'), a. Not decked. Daniel, 
&N-D?-CLArED' (-kl4rd'),£s. Not declared. More, 

Gn-D?-CLIN'A-BLE, 05. Not declinable ; inde- 
clinable ; not to be avoided or shunned. Packet, 

GN-DR-CLINED' (Un-de-klind'), 05. 1. Not turned 
from woy ; v.ndo\V.*'‘-n7. Sandys. 

2. No: I’v ( c<*':"ed. Bramston, 

Gn-D^-CLIN'ING, a. Not declining. Shelley, 

GN-DE-C0M-P0§'A-BLE, 05. Not decomposable; 
not to be decomposed. Turner 

Gn-DB-COM-POSED' (fin-dS-kom-pSzd'), 05, Not 
decomposed or disintegrated. Phil, Mag, 

GN-DE-CQM-pSGnd'IID, 05 . Not decompounded. 
GN-DfiC'Q-RAT-^ID, 05. Not decorated. Smith, 
GN-D5-CREED', a. Not decreed. Dryden, 

Gn-DED'1-CAT-^;d, a. Not dedicated. Boyle, 
0N-D5-DU'C{-BLE, a. Not deducible. Ash, 

GN-DEED'5D, 05. 1. fNot having performed any 
deeds or actions ; not signalizea by action. 

My sword -with an unbattered edge 
X sheathe agaia vndeeded. SJiak, 

2. Not transferred by deed, as land. Clarke, 
GN-D^1-FACE'A-BLE, 05. That cannot be defaced. 
Gn-D 5-FACED' (fin-de-iast'), 05. Not defaced. 

GN-DJ;-FA0'J5D-N£SS, n. The state of being un- 
defaced. Clarke, 

fGN-D JP-FAt'I-G A-BLE,fl5. Indefatigable. Camden. 

1 1 Gn-D^;-FEA'§I-BLE, 05. Indefeasible. Bp. Pall 
GN-D|:-FEAT'JPD, a. Not defeated. Ash 

t Gn-DS-fSnced', 05. Undefended. Daniel. 
Gn-D5-FGnd'^]D, a. Not defended. Burke, 

GN-DJg:-FEND'fNG, 05. Not defending. 
Gn-D^I-FJeRRED' (-fSrd'), 05. Not deferred. Ash 
Gn-D^I-FIED' C-fld'), 05. Not defied Spenser. 

GN-Dg-FfLED' (-fild'), a. Not defiled. MiUon. 

Gn-D^J-FIL'JPD-LY, ad. Without pollution, cor- 
ruption, or contamination Tidal, 

GN-D^-FIL'^D-NjEss, n. The state of being un- 
defiled ; freedom from stain. Qw. P&o, 

f GN-D^:-fIN'A-BLE, a, Badefinablc. iMcke. 

fGN-Dip-PlN'A-BLE-NGss, n. The state or the 
quality of being indefinable. Craig, 

GN-DJg-FlNED', 05. Not defined; boundless. 

Syn.— See Bouwddess. 

Gn-D?:-FL6W'5:red (-floll'erd), a. Not de- 
flowered ; not defiled ; not polluted. MiUon. 


GN-D?-f 5RMED' (-fbrmd'), 05. Not deformed, 
t GN-DJSI-FoGlED', a. Uncorrupted. WickUffe, 
Gn-D^-FRAUD'^D, 05 . Not defrauded. Ash, 
GN-D?-FRAYED' (-frad'), a. Not defrayed. Clarke. 
Gn-D5-^£n'J6:R-ATE, a. Not degenerate. 
GN-DJe:-^EN'J?R-AT-^)D, a. Not degenerated. 
GN-Djp-GRAD'JpD, a. Not degraded. Knox. 

GN-DE'I-FIeD (-fid), p. a. Not deified. MiUon. 
Gn-DE' 1-FY, r. a. To deprive of divinity. MiUon. 
Gn-D^;-j£ct'^:d, a. Not dejected, Knox. 

GN-D?-LAY'A-BLE, 05, That cannot be delayed. 
GN-D^-LAYED' (-lad'), a. Not delayed. W. Scott. 
&N-D5-LAY'5D-LY, ad. Without delay. Tidal. 
GN-D5-LAY'{NG, 05. Not delaying. Cowper. 
GN-D5-l£CT'A-BLE, 05. Not delectable. Sterne. 
Gn-DEL'JP-GAT-^D, a. Not delegated or deputed. 

Gn-D^-LIb'^R-ATE, ? Not deliberate ; not 
GN-D5-LIB'J5R-AT-:^D, S considered. Clarendon, 

GN-D^:-LlB'Jg:R-ATE-Ni2SS, n. A want of deliber- 
ateness ; inconsiderateness. Coleridge, 

GN-D^-LlB'JgR-AT-ING, 06 . Not deliberating ; not 
hesitating; hasty; prompt. Clarke. 

GN-DR-LIB'^JR-A-TIVE, 05. N ot deliberative. 

GN-D5-L1B ^IR-A-TiVE-NESS, n. The quality of 
being undelibe’rative ; want of forethought. 

GN-Djp-Li"CIOUS (un-de-lish'ys), a. Not pleasing 
to the senses ; not delicious. A. SmitfC 

GN-DJP-LIGHT'JPD (-de-m'^d), 05. Not delighted. 

GN-DJP-lIgHT'fGl (un-de-lit'ffil), a. Not afford^, 
ing delight or pleasure. Daniel. 

GN-D?-LiGHT'FUL-LY, ad. In an undelightful 
manner ; so as not to give delight. Clarkct 

Gn-D5-lIn'5-AT-^;d, 05. Not delineated. Ash 
Gn-D^-lIv'J^RED, 05. Not delivered. Milton. 
Gn-DJP-LUD'^ID, 05. Not deluded. Byron, 

Gn-DEL'U^BD (fin-d«l'iijd), 05. Not deluged ; not 
overwhelmed ; not overflown. Cowper. 

GN-D5-LU'SIVE, 05. Not tending to delude. 
Gn-DJP-LU'SIVE-LY, ad. So as not to delude. 
Gn-DJP-mAnd'JPD, 05. Not demanded. Thomson. 
GN-D^;-Mf§ED' (-mizd'), a. Not demised. Ash 
Gn-D5-m5l'ISHED (-mSl'isht), 05. Not demolished- 

Gn-D5-m6n'STRA-BLE, a. That cannot be 
demonstrated; indemonstrable. Hooker. 

GN-D?-M5N'STRA-BLY, ad. Without, being 
proved by demonstration. Clarke. 

GN-D5-m6n'STRAT-®D, 05. Not demonstrated. 

GN-Djgl-MSN'STRA-TlVB, a. Not demonstrative ; 
reserved; as, undeinonstrative mecD,.** 

Gn-D^-NI'A-BLE, 05. That cannot be denied; ob- 
! -vious ; evident ; indubitable ; indisputable. 

Syn. — See Indubitable 

GN-Dlgl-Nl'A-BLY, ad. So plainly as not to admit 
of denial ; obviously. Hammond, 

Gn-DJ^I-NGGnCED' (-nbfinst'), 05. Not denounced. 

t Gn-DS-PART' A-BLE, a. That cannot be parted, 
separated, or severed. Chaucer. 

GN-DJg;-PGND'ING, 05. Not depending. MiUon. 

GN-D^J-PHLSg'MAT-^D, 05. Not cleared or puri- 
fied from phlegm. Boyle, 

Gn-DJ^-PLORED' (iin-d§-pl5rd'), 05. Not deplored. 

Gn-D 5-PO§'A-BLE, 05. That cannot be deposed 
or divested' of office. Clarke, 

GN-DI^-PO^ED' (-pszd'), 05. Not deposed. Ash 

Gn-D^I-PRAVBD' (fiTi-d 9 -pravd'), 06 . Not depraved ; 
uncorrupted. Tlndepraved natures.” GlanmTL 

Gn-DJ^-PRE'OI-AT-^D, 06 , Not depreciated. 
GN-D5-PRfiSSED' (-prSst'), 05. Not depressed- 
GN-Dfl-PRlVED' (fin-de-privdO, a. Not deprived: 
not stripped of any possession. Dryden, 
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I/N-Djp-pf/T'JgJD, a. Not deputed ; not appointed 
a& a substitute or agent. AsJ^. 

Ox'D^li, }yrep [M. Goth. undar\ A. S, under \ 
Dut. ouder \ Frs. under \ Ger. unter'i Dan. ^ 
Sw. under. — Ind* cmdara.'\ 

1. Below or beneath in place, so as to be cov- 

ered, or so as to have something oveihead; the 
opposite of above, over, or upon , as, Under 
a shelter”; “ heaven “ Under water.” 

When thou wast wvler the fig-tree, I saw thee. John i. 48. 

2. Beneath or below with regard to influence, 

power, or authority ; in a state of subjection or 
pupillage to ; subordinate to. Having soldiers 
under me.” Matt. \iii. 9. 

For taidcr it [the Levitical priesthood] the people received 
ttie law. Ueb. vii 11. 

A child ... is under tutors and governors until the time 
appointed of the father. Gal. iv. 1, 2. 

3. In a less degree than. 

Medicines take effect sometimes vnder. and sometimes 
above, the natural proportion of their virtue. Hooker. 

4. For that which is less than. 

Wr t’ ’i'*’- r 'Ot ■^') -i-'*- w*'' r.ny thing service- 

1*' I .».* • e- ■ .* l■>■l <*i>. - ■-* I u I. JRay. 

5. Less than ; below ; with less than. 

There are several hundred parishes in England under 
twenty pounds a year, and many under ten. Sioi/'t. 

Sevcj-il ^ojrsr ".irn could nevei leave the pulpit under 
half a do/eii couci ii-. Swift. 

6. By the show of ; by means of. 

'Tis hard to bind any syllogism so close upon the mind as 
not to be evaded under some plausible distinction. Baker. 

7. In a state of inferiority to ; inferior to ; — 
noting rank or order of precedence. 

It was too great an honor for any man under a duke. Addison. 

8. In a state of being burdened with. 

To groan and sweat undei the business. Shak. 

9. In a state of oppressionby or subjection to. 

Wo’^c" d*d r^t the least signs of com- 

I .'-'iif ’ u' III ii . 1 *. Collier 

10. In a state of being liable to, or limited by. 

The — eat'**'*- n i-*' o^ i® of apprehension, and 

t ,1 II , • • ■ "I 1. . 7 t<ii.' a 1. 'cessity oi seeing with 

o;. I* I'li'i' i: II. ■ South, 

11. In a state of protection or defence. 

Under favor, there are other materials for a common- 
wealth besides stark love and kindness. Collier. 

12. As having or possessing j with respect to. 

Mr. Duke be mentioned under the double capacity of 
a poet and a divine. Felton. 

13. Attested by ; signed by ; as, Under my 
hand.” — See Over, 

An evidence wider his own hand. Locke. 

I really doubt whether I shall write any more under this 
signature. Junius. 

14. Subjected to ; being the subject of. “ The 

subjects under consideration.” Locke, 

15. In subordination to. 

This 18 the only safeguard, under the Spirit of God, that 
dictated these sacred writings, that can. be relied on. Locke. 

16. Not having reached or arrived to ; — not- 
ing time or duration. 

Three sons he, dying, left under age. Spenser. 

17. In the state of bearing or being known 
by ; represented by. 

Morpheus is represented . . . under the figure of a hoy 
asleep, with a bundle of poppies in his hand. Addison. 

18. In the state or condition of. 

If they can succeed without blood, as under the present 
on of F’i'. 'S. ’*ery possible they may, it is to be 

1ii>pi‘L''ii\ \i '''ic-i s i< (' Swift. 

To bring under, to subject to a state of control. — 
To keep under*, to restrain ; to hold in subjection or to 
control. I keep under my body.” 1 Cor. ix. 27. — To 
knock under, to yiel d or to submit. [Vulgar.] — Under 
arms, fully armed and mounted, as troops. — Under 
ove^s own hand, or one^s signature, having the name, 
sign, or mark, written or impressed ; as, “ He wrote 
and published under his own hand or signature.'*^ 
Attested by ; signed by j as, “ Under my hand and 
seal.” — Under sail, noting the state of a vessel when 
she is loosened from her moorings and under the gov- 
ernment of her sails and rudder. Alar. Diet. — Under 
the lee qfthe land, e.rpie3sing the situation of a vessel | 
anchored or sailing under tlie weather shore. Mar. \ 
Diet. — Under the rose, (L. mb rosa.^ privately or , 
secretly* Beau. ^ FL See Hose. — Under water, be- 
low the surface of the water. — Under way, moving 
forward or making progress as a ship. “ To get undier 
way from nver moorings.” Mar. Diet. 

ByTL — Under or subject to authority ; under or less 
than a hundred ; under water or the ground ; below the 
horizon ; bmeatk the surface. A person is under or 
subordinate to another when he i-i subject to his au- 
thority ; below him, when in an inferior rank or posi- 
tion. Beneath is a stronger term than below or under. 
Under subjection ; beneath notice. 


tTN'DjpR, a. Lower in place or degree ; inferior ; 
subject ; subordinate. “ The under globe.” 
Chapfnan. “ The under world.” Beau. § FI. 

Under sail, (Maui.) the state of a ship when she is 
loosed from liei moorings, and under tJie government 
of her sails and rudder. — Under way, a. phrase applied 
to a ship when loosed from her moorings, and when 
she has begun to make progiess. Mar. Diet. 

Under is much used in composition. 

ti'N'DgR, ad. In a lower place or condition; so 
j as to be infeiior; beneath; below. 

Ye purpose to keep under the children of Judah . . . for 
I bondmen and bondwomen. 2 Liu on. 3:xMn. 10. 

fj‘N-D^:R-AC'TIQN, n. A subordinate action ; an 
I action not essential to the main story. 

! The least episodes, oi taidei actions . . . . are ports necessary 
or convenient to carry on the main design. Drydeti. ^ 

tj'N-D^lR-ACT'QR, n. A subordinate acter or 
agent ; an underagent- Goldsmith. 

frN-DJgR-A'^?lNT, n. A subordinate agent. South. 
tJ-N-DJp-RANGED' (-ranjd'), a. Not deranged. 

to-DJpR-BEAR' (-bdr'), v. a. [t underrore ; 
pp. UNDEEBEARING, UNEEBBORNB.] ^ 

1. To support ; to endure ; to sustain. Shak. 

2. t To line ; to guard. 

Cloth of gold . . . wiHerboirno with a bluish tinsel. Shak. 

t^N-D^R'BEAR'ER, n. One who helps to bear the 
corpse at a funeral. Johnson. 

f^N-D^IR-BlD', V. a. [i. u^nderbid or under- 
bade ; pp. UNDERBIDDING, UNDERBIDDEN Or 
rvur’in^D.'' To bid or offer less than, as for 
goL<'> ii' uU auction, but especially for a con- 
tract offered to the lowest bidder. 

’T IS only an enhancing the price of the commodity by tell- 
ing you how many customers have unda bid > ou. Congt eve. 

■0N“D?R-BIND', V. a. To bind under. Fairfax. 

t^N-D^JR-BRACE', a. To hold, bind, or tie to- 
gether below. CoiDper. 

tj^N'D^R-BRANOH, n. A lower branch. Spenser. 

tJN'D?R-BRfiD, a. Of inferior breeding or man- 
ners, as a person ; uncivil. Goldsmith, 

(jN'D^IR-BRtTSHjW. Brushwood or shrubs grow- 
ing under forest-trees; undergrowth. Morison. 

(-biO, «. a. To buy for less than 
the value, or at a rower price, [r.] Beau. % FI. 

cJn'D^R-CAEVED, a. Carved beneath. ^‘Your 
undercarved ornaments.” B. Jonson, 

tlN-DJglR-cAST', V. a. To cast under, Wickliffe. 

0N-D5R-CHAM'B5R-LAIN, n. K subordinate 
chamberlain ; a deputy chamberlain. Smart. 

Gn'D^IR-CHAPS (-chbps), n.pl. The lower chaps. 

The sfcm which Ues between the v»iderc7iape. Foley. 

tS'N'D^R-OLAY, n. A layer of clay below the tilth. 

0n'DJ?R-OLERK (-fcUrk or fclerk), n. A clerk 
subordinate to the principal clerk. Swift. 

tS'N^DJIgJR-OOAT, n, A coat worn under another 
coat. ** An mid&rcoat to the long robe.” Butler. 

t^N'D^5R-COOK (iin'der-ktk), n. A subordinate 
or inferior cook. Theatrical Biography. 

fCN-D^R-CON^DyCT, n. A lower conduct. WoUon. 
to'D^IR-ORAFT, n. A subordinate craft. Sterne. 
f tJN-DjpR-CREEP^,«. n.To creep privily. 
t t^N-D^lR-CRfiST', v.a. To support; to bear.fifAa^. 
Gn^D^IR-CROFT, A vault under the choir or 
chancel of a cathedral or other church : — a sub- 
terranean walk, vault, or apartment. Bullokar. 

In the undercroft of Our Lady’s Chapel is an mcient 
monument. Weei'er. 

O'N'D^lR-GRtJST, n. The lower crust. Foote. 
t C^N-D^R-CR?', V. n. To cry out aloud. Wickliffe. 

t^N-D^R-CtJR'RJglNT, n. A current beneath the 
surface of the water, or b’eneath another cur- 
rent, flowing sometimes in an opposite direction. 

Smith supposes an undercurrent running through the 
Stmits of Gibraltar to carry as much water into the ocean as 
the nppercurrent continually carries firohx it. Goldsmith. 

t t5'N-D5R-ct'T', V. a. To cut under; to succeed 
to ; to follow in offlee. Wickliffe. 

fjN-D^lR-DAlTB'JglR, n. An inferior or subordinate 
dauber. Bp. Taylor. 


tJ’N-D^R-DEAL^lNG, n. A dealing under the 
cover of seciecy ; unfair dealing. Milton. 

t CN-BJPR-DEL VE', V. n. To delve under. Wickliffe, 
t tTN-DjpR-DlG', V. a. To dig under; to undermine. 

Cities . . . underchyged.’* Wickliffe, 

tJN-D:5R-DXTCH', v. a. To form a ditch under- 
neath, for draining ; to underdrain. Smart. 

t5'N-DyR-D6^ V. n. [t. underdid ; pp. u-nder- 

DOING, U’NDERDONE.] 

1. To act below one^s abilities. B, Jtmson. 

2. To do less than is requisite. Grew. 

0’N-D^:R-D6NE^ a. Moderately cooked or done ; 
cooked or done rare, as meat ; rare. Qu. Rev. 

fJN'D^R-DOSE, n. A small dose, or a dose 
smaller than is usual. Smart 

tlN-D^R-BOSE^ V. a. To give small doses. Smart. 

Cn-DJ^R-DRAtn', V. a. To drain by a covered 
ditch or channel formed under the surface. 

He has tuiderdramed his whole fhrm. Johnston. 
tJN'D^lR-DRAIX, n. A covered drain or water- 
course beneath the surface of the earth. Loudon, 

GN-D^R-DRESSED' (-drestO, a. With infeiior gar- 
ments ; not nicely or well dressed. Johnson. 

tJN-D^lR-FAC'TION, n. A suboidinate faction, or 
a subdivision of a faction. Decay of Ch. Piety. 

trx-DgR-FAc'UL-TY, n. A subordinate faculty, 
endowment, or power. Otway. 

tJN-DgR-FARM'F^R, n. One who farms in sub- 
ordination to another, Clarke. 

fJx-DJgR-rEL'LOW, n. A subordinate fellow; a 
mean fellow ; an understrapper, [r.] Sidney. 

fTN-DgR-FILL'ING, n. The lower part of an edi- 
fice ; the filling below or beneath. }Votto7v. 

to'DipR-FLAME, n. A flame below; an inferior 
flame, [r.] Dlegy up07i Do7ine. 

t t^N-D?R-F6L'LOW, v. a. To follow close after 
or immediately. Wickliffe, 

t to-DJglR-FONG’, V. a. [A. S. under, under, and 
fangan, to take.] To undertake. Spmiser. 

to-D^JR-FOOT' (iin-d?r-fatO, ad. Under the feet ; 
beneath; below; underneath. Milton. 

to-DJeiR-FOOT', a. Abject; down-trodden. Milton, 

C’N-D^lR-FURNrSH, V. a. To furnish or supply 
with less than enough. Collier, 

tJx-DJglR-PGR'ROW, V. a. To cover or furrow 
under, as seed or manure. Gray. 

DN-D^IR-GAR'DEN-^R, n. A subordinate or in- 
ferior gardener, Sterne. 

t tJN-D5R-j&BT', V. n. To get under ; — to under- 
stand. R. Ghueester. 

to-B^lR-GlRD^ V. a. To gird or bind below oi 
round the bottom ; to gird the bottom of. 

They used helps, mderptrdiyg the ship. Acts xxvil, 17. 

tlN-D ^IR-GO', V. a. p. UNDERWENT ; pp. UNDER- 
GOING, UNDERGONE.] 

1. t To go or move under ox below. May. 

2. To bear ; to suffer ; to endure ; to sustain ; 
to be subjected or exposed to. 

Mach danger do I undergo for thee, Sheik. 

3. f To undertake; to hazard; to venture. 

Having the chiefest actions undergone. Daniel. 

SytL — See Bear. 

'&N'D^;r-65d, n. An inferior deity. Blackmore. 

t^N'D^iR-GRAD'y-ATE, n. A student at a uni- 
versity or college who has not taken a degree. 
tj^N-D^lR-GRAD'y-ATE-SHtP, n. The state of 
being an undergraduate. Gent. Mag. 

Cx'DyR-GRddND, n. A place or space below 
the surface of the ground. Shak. 

t^N'D^R-GEdT^ND, a. Beneath the surface of the 
ground; subterraneous. Goldsmith. 

ttN'D^R-GRddND, ad. Under or beneath the 
surface of the ground. Somerville. 

tJN-DyR-GR6W', V. n. To grow below the usual 
height, [r.] Wickliffe. 

Cn'D^R-GROWTH (iSn'd^r-grSth), n. The lower 
growth of plants ; plants growing low, or below 
others ; underbrush. Milton. 
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fJX-DgR-GRUB', V, n. To -undermine. EaUiweU, 

0N-I)^R-HAND', ad. By secret means ; secretly ; 
clandestinely ; with fraudulent secrecy. Sidn^. 

tJN-DfiR-HAND', a. Secret; clandestine; sly; 

disingenuous; unfair; fraudulent. Addison. 
fJN-DgR-HAND'jgD, a. Sly ; clandestine ; secret; 
disingenuous; fraudulent; underhand. Smart. 

fjN-D^R-HAND'JglD-LY, ad. In an underhand 
manner ; slyly ; with secrecy ; clandestinely. 

t CN-D^R-HANG', V. n. To suspend. Holland. 
ftlN'DgR-HEAD, w. A blockhead. Wickliffe. 

+ ON-D^IR-HEAVE', V. n. To lift up from be- 
neath; to raise up ; to suppoit. WichUffe, 

iDN-DjpH-HEt^', V. a. To hew under on the sides, 
as a piece of timber, so as to make it appear to 
contain more cubic feet than it does contain, 

WrigM. 

CN-D^R-HON'^ST (-5n^$st), a. Not perfectly or 
strictly honest. [R-] Shak. 

0N-D?R-HfJNG', Having the lower jaw pro- 
jecting beyond the upper, as a bull-dog. Orpen. 

tlN-D?;-RTD'5D, a. Not derided. Ash. 

tJN-D?-RlVED' (an-de-rivd'), Not derived or 
borrowed. “ UndeHved power.” Clarke. 

tlN'D^R-JAW, n. The lower jaw. Holey. 

Cn-D^R-JOIN', w. To subjoin, [n.] WickUffe. 

tJN-D^JR-KEEP', V. a. To have or keep in sub- 
ordination to another, [n.] Spenser. 

tJN-D^R-KEEP'llR, n. A subordinate or inferior 
keeper. Gray. 

Cn'D?R-KIND, w. A lower or inferior kind. **An 
underkind of chemist.” Dryden. 

J1N-D5R-LA'B0R-5Rj n. A subordinate pr in- 
ferior laborer. Wilkins. 

■^N-D^R-LA Y' (an-d?r-laO, u. a. p. TrNDERLA.IB ; 
pp. UNDERLAYING, UNDERLAID.] To support 
or to strengthen by something laid under. 

The floor of the vault -was all loose, and underlaid with 
several springs. Spectator. 

fS’N'D^R-LAY, w. (Geof.) The dip or inclination 
of a mineral vein; underlie. Ansted. 

t^N-DpR-LAy'jpR, n. 1, One who, or that which, 
underlays. Ash. 

2. A perpendicular shaft in a mine. Weale. 
O'N'DjgJR-LEAF, n. A species of cider apple-tree. 

The tmderUcif. * . Is a plentiful bearer. Mortim/er. 

tlN'DIlR- LEASE, n. A lease given by a tenant or 
lessee. Jodi ell. 

&N-DgR-LjBT', V. a. p. UNDERLET ; pp. under- 
letting, UNDERLET.] 

1. To let below the value. “All my farms 

were underlet.** Smollett. 

2, To let, as a tenant or lessee ; to sublet. 

tlN-DipR-LfiT'T^R, n. One who underlets. Smart. 

tS'N-DgR-LlE', V. a. p. underlay; pp. under- 
lying, underlain!] j 

1. To lie under, as a stratum. Conyheare. \ 

2. t To support ; to underlay, HoUnshed. 

to-DgR-LlE', H). n. To lie beneath. Clarke. 

Cn'D^R-LIE, «, (GeoL) The dip or inclination 

of a mineral vein ; underlay. Ansted. 

GN-D^R-LINE', V. a. p. UNDERLINED ; pp. UN- 
DERLINING, underlined.] 

1, To^ mark underneath or helow, as words, 

with a line ; to underscore. Johnson. 

2. To induence secretly, [r.] 

By mew chanco in appeawnce, though underlined with a 
providence, they had a full bight of the lafanca. Wotton. 

Gn'DIJR-lIng, n. An inferior agent; a sorry 
fellow; a subservient person. Sidney > 

The flLult denr Bm^ls, is not in our stars. 

But in ourseR es, that wc arc underlings. Shak. 

Gn'D^R-lIp, n. The lower lip. Arhuthnot. 

Gn^D^R-LOcK, n. A lock of wool hanging from 
a sheep’s belly. Clarke. 

GN-D^R-Lt'lNG, a. (GeoL) Applied to granite 
from its being rarely, if ever, found resting on 
other strata, though it has often pierced through 
them. LyelL 

PN-D?R-M:AsT'^;d, a. (Haut.) Having the masts 
|;oo low ; inadequately masted- Hachduyt. 
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Gn-D^;R-MAs'T?R, n. A master subordinate to 
the principal master. Johnson. 

Gw^DgR-MEAL, n. 1. Afternoon. Nares. Coles. 
2. A repast after dinner. Tyrwhitt. Todd. 
jQ®=* Undermeal is not derived from meal, a repast, 
but from A. S. jncel, for part or portion, as in dropmeal, 
piecemeal, &c- “ The after part of the day.” Hence 
It is Latinized by pomerides, or post-meridies, in the 
Promptuarium Parvulorum. JSTar&s. 

I think lam furnished for cattern [Catherine] pears for one 
undeimeal. H.Jonion. 

“ That is, I liave enough for one afternoon. — It lias 
been explained an afternoon’s meal, or slight repast 
after dinner ; but that is contradicted by the following 
examples. Heie, for instance, it means evidently the 
time after dinner : 

He hath dir^d at a tavern, and slept his undermeal at a 
bawdy-house. J^iash. 

Perhaps, also, for the siesta, or afternoon’s repose : — 
And ia a narrower limit than the forty years* undermeal 
of the seven sleepers. Hash. 

To put it out of all doubt, in Coles’s English Dic- 
tionary, 1677, 1 find undermeals exactly explained 

afternoons, J^ares. 

UN-DBR-MINE', V. a. [t. UNDERMINED ; pp. UN- 
DERMINING, UNDERMINED.] 

1. To dig cavities under for the purpose of 
destroying or causing to fall ; to sap. 

A vast rock undermined from one end to the other. Addison. 
The church was undermined, and then betrayed. Dryden. 

2. To injure or ruin by clandestine means. 

[They] have hired me to undermine the duchess. Sheik, 

GN-DBR-MIN'BR» "who undermines ; a 

secret enemy ; a sapper. Hales. South. 

t GN-D5R-MIN^1S-TBR, V. a. To serve or minis- 
ter to in subordination. WickUffe. 

GN-DjpR-MlN'lS-TRY, «. A subservient or sub- 
ordinate ministry. ‘ Hp. Taylor. 

UN'DBE-MYrtH, n. Suppressed mirth. Beau. ^ FI. 

t GN-D:gR-M6N'EYED, a. Taken by con*upt 
means of money. Fuller. 

Gn'D?R-MOST, a. Lowest in place, degree, state, 
or condition. Addison. 

t Gn'DERN, n. [A. S. undem, the third hour, 
nine o’clock.] Nine in the morning, or the 
third hour of the day, according to ancient 
reckoning. Nares. 

From undem of the day till it be passed the noon. 

Sir John MandeviUe. 
About undem ’gan this orb alight. Chaucer. 
In Chaucer’s time, the third hour, or undem, 'was the usual 
hour of dinner. Tymohitt, 

Undem is the afternoon in the north of England. Orose. 

Gn-DBR-NEATH' (-nSthOi ^d. In the lower place ; 
below; under; beneath. Milton. 

GN-DJPR-NEATH', prep. Under ; beneath ; below. 

Briused underneath the yoke of tyranny. Shak. 

GN-DBR-GF'F1-C|3R> n. An inferior or subordi- 
nate officer. Aylffe. 

GN-DER'O-GAT-ING, a. Not derogating. Scott. 
GN-Djgi-R6G'A-TO-RY, a. Not derogatory. Boyle. 

Gn^DBR-PART, «. L a subordinate or unessen- 
tial part. ** Underparts of mirth.” [r.] Dryden. 

2. {Mus.) The subordinate part of a duet or 
of a trio. Moore. 

GN-DBR-PAY', 1 ?. a. To pay inadequately. Clarke, 
Gn-DBR-PEEP', t>, a. To peep -onder. Shak. 

Gn-DBR-PEO’PLED (-ps'pld), a. Not fully peo- 
pled or inhabited. Arbtethnot. 

GN-DBR-PjST'Tf-COAT, n. The petticoat worn 
next the body linen. Spectator. 

Gn-DBR-pYn', V, a. [t. underpinned ; pp. un- 
derpinning, underpinned.] To place some- 
thing under for support or foundation. Hale. 

Gn-DBR-pIN'NJNG, n. 1. The act of placing 
something under for support or foundation. 

2. Stone-work or -masonry on which the sills 
of a building rest. Holloway. 

Gn-DBB-PLAY', V. a. To play an inferior part. 
“ To undetplay at chess.” Craftsman. 

Gn'D5R-PL5t, n. 1. A subordinate plot, as in a 
play- “Without episode or Dryden. 

2. A clandestine scheme ; a secret plot. 

The husband is so misled by tricks, and so lost In a crooked 
Intrigue, that he still suspects an underplot. Addtson. 
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GN-D5R-PQ§-§fiSS'OR, n. A subordinate or in- 
ferior possessor. Bp, Taylor, 

Gn-DBR“PRAI§E', Xi, a. To praise insufficiently 
or below just desert. Dryden, 

Gn-D5R-PRIZE', V, a. To value at less than the 
worth ; to underestimate or undervalue. Shak, 

GN-DJgR-PROP', V. a. To set or place beloiv ; to 
support ; to sustain ; to underpin. Shak. 

UN-DBR-PRQ-POR'TIONED (-pro-per'shynd), a. 
Not in equal or adequate proportions. Collier, 

UN-D^R-PROP'PBR, n. A stay or support. More. 

Gn-DBR-pGlL'BE> ’h. subordinate or inferior 
puller. Collier 

GN-D^;R-pGt^, 17. a. To place beneath. Chaucer. 

GN-DBR-RATE', t7. a, [i. underrated ; pp. un- 
derrating, underrated.] To rate below the 
real importance or value ; to undervalue. 

Wlipn «ep n political obiect which thev ardcntlv 
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Mui ke, 

Gn'DBR-RATE, n. A price or estimate less than 
the real value. Dryden. 

Gn-DBR-rGck'ON, V. a. To reckon or calculate 
below or too low. [r.] Bp. Hall. 

GN-DBR-R£C'QM-P£NSED (-lek'om-penst),^. Not 
fully recompensed or compensated. A. Smith. 

Gn-D^R-RE'^IQN, n. An inferior region. Watts. 

GN-DBR-R0AR'BE> -A. subordinate roarer. 

“ Under9'oarer at the university.” Addison 

Gn-D^R-rGn', 17. a, {Naxit.) 1« To pass under 
in a boat for the purpose of examining; as, 
“ To underrun a cable.” Clarke. 

2. To separate, as the several parts of a tackle, 
and range them in older. Mar. Did, 

GN-DBR-SAT'U-RAT-BD, a. Not fully saturated. 

fGN-DBR-SAY', 17. n. To say byway of deroga- 
tion, contradiction, or dissent. Speruer, 

Gn-DBR-SCORE', 17. a. [i, UNDERSCORED; pp, 
UNDERSCORING, UNDERSCORED.] To draw S 
line or mark below ; to underline. Tucker 

GN-DJglR-sGO'R5-TA-RY, n. An inferior or sub* 
ordinate secretary. ’ Burnet 

G N-DBR-SfiLL', 17, a. [z, UNDERSOLD ; pp. under- 
selling, UNDERSOLD.] To sell any thing for a 
less sum or price than ; to sell cheaper than. 

Such now the emulation betwixt these owners to undersell 
one another. Haller, 

GN-DBR-SER'VANT, n. An inferior or lower 
servant ; one under another servant. Camden. 

Gn-DFR-SER'VICE, n. A subordinate office; 
service under another. MiUon, 

Gn-D^R-SBT', 17. a. H, underset; pp. under- 
setting, UNDERSET.] To Set Or place under ; 
to prop ; to support ; to sustain. Bacon. 

Gn'DBR-sGt, n. {Naut.) A motion of water 
beneath the surface, contrary to the direction 
of the wind. Mar. Diet. 

GN-DBR-s£t't:5R, n. One who, or that which, 
undersets : — a prop ; a pedestal ; a support. 

The four comers . . . ha<i undersetters. 1 Kings vii. SO. 

GN-D^R-SfiT'TJNG, n. 1. The act of supporting. 

2. (Arch.) The lowest part of a column ; a 
pedestal. “ or pedestals.” Wotton. 

Gn-D^R-SHGr'JPF, n. A deputy of the sheriff. 
Matters for vnder^ieriffs and catchpoles. JBaecm. 

tGN-D5R-SH£lR'IFF-RY, n. The office of an 
undersheriff; underslmevalty. Bacon. 

GK-DBR-SHGt', a. Moved by water passing 
under, or acting on, the lowest part ; — opposed 
to overshot. Carew, 

GN-D:53R-SH5T— WHEEL, n. {Hydrodynamics.') 
A water-wheel furnished with a series of floats 
at its periphery for receiving the impulse of the 
water, which is delivered by a conduit upon the 
under part of the wheel with a velocity nearly 
as great as that due to the fall of the water. 

XI. A. Boyden, 
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On-DJ^R-SHEIEV 'AL-TY, n. The office of under- 
sheriif; undershentfr}-*. [n,] Smait. 

Gn'D^IR-SHROB, n. {Bot.) A plant differing from 
the shrub in perishing annually, either wholly 
or in part, and fiom the herb in b.iv'-'g branches 
of a woody texture, which uxist more 

than a year. Linclley. — A woody plant of hum- 
ble stature rising little above the surface of the 
ground. Gray, 

Dn'DJPR-sIde, n. The lower side, or side beneath. 

ON-D^IR-SIGN' (un-der-ein'), v. o. [z. UNUEB- 

SIGNED ; pp, LNDEllSIONING, I NDEllfeIGNED.] 
To Sign under or beneath ; to write one's name 
at the end of, as a writing ; to subscribe. Clarke, 

fTN-D^:R-SlGNED' (-sind'), a. Written or signed 
at the end of an instrument or writing. Tupp&r, 

Cn'DI^R-SING, V, a. To sing the burden or ac- 
companiment of. Broune. 

CN-DJ^R-SIZED' (-sizd'), Below the usual size; 
of a size below the usual standard. Ed. Rev, 

t tJN'DJglR-SKiNK'NJglR, n, A subordinate tapster* 

hhak, 

tJ'N'DJglR-Sblli, n. Subsoil. Clarke. \ 

tlN'DJpR-sbNG, n. The burden or accompani- 
ment of a song ; chorus. Fletcher, 

tJN-D?:R-SPARRED', a, Undermasted. Clarke. 

tlN'D 5 R- SPHERE, n. An inferior or lower 
sphere. Elegy upon, Donne. 

tfJN-DgR-SPUR', V, n. To pry under. Chaucer. 

O-N'D^R-SPilR-LEATH'^lR, n, A subservient 
person; an underling, [n.] Swift, 

CN-D^R-STAND', V, a. [A. S. under-standan \ 
under, under, and standan, to stand.”] \i. un- 
DERSTOOI), t UNDEHSTANDED ; pp. UNDEB- 
STANDING, UNDEBSTOOD, t UNDEBSTANnEI).] 

1. To have full knowledge of ; to compre- 
hend ; to apprehend ; to perceive ; to know. 

I named them as they passed and vnderstood 
Their nature. Milton. 

T'lf T’’ve-p- o** 0''*d T’l '> ' *'*8 ignorance, that he un- 

il ti'< ' ‘p s"., ''1 i.»- w ‘ I pleaded. Dryd&n. 

2. To suppose to mean or import. 

The most learned interpreters unde? stood the words of sin, 
and not of Abel. Zocke. 

3. To know by experience. Milton. 

4. To know by instinct ; to discern. Milton, 

5. To interpret at least mentally; to con- 
ceive with respect to meaning. 

His sin might have been greater in that respect; hut that 
It was not so to be understood appears by the opposition. 

miingfleeU 

6. To hold in opinion with conviction. 

For well I understand In the prime end 

Of nature her the inferior. MUtoiu 

7. To mean without expressing. 

War, then, war 

Open or vnderstood^ must be resolved. MUton, 

8. To take as meant or implied ; to imply- 

I bring them to receive 
From thee their names, and pay thee fealty 
With low subjection; understand the same 
Of fish within their wat’iy residence. MxUon, 

Syn.— See OOMPREHEirn. 

ON-D^;r-STAnd^ V, n, 1. To have the use of the 
intellectual faculties ; to be an intelligent and 
conscious being ; to have understanding. 

All my soul be 
Tmrarad*«o'1 *n von. in alone 

I T , .V" d, n ,1 (i r ivl -I p. Donne, 

2. To be i'i"oin'.rfl ; lo leaiii. 

I came to iTeTusalem, and vnderstood of the evil that Elia- 
•hib did fbr Tobiah. Meh, xii. 7, 

t5^N-DjpR-STAND'A-BLE, a. That may be under- 
stood; comprehensible, [b.] MoUnshed, 

iJjS”-D^!R-STAND'^;R, n. One who understands or 
knows by experience, [b.] Beau, ^ FI, 

t5'N-I)¥B-STAND'lNG,?t. 1. The faculty or power 
by which one understands ; the faculty or ca- 
pacity of apprehending or comprehending the 
relations among the subjects of sense ana con- 
sciousness ; that faculty which knows or judges ; 
the power of perceiving what is communicated; 
intellect ; sense ; reason ; mind. 

Bv vnderstandfng I mean that faculty whereby we are eu- 
nblofl to apprehend the objects of knowledge, generals os well 
as pill ticulars, absent things os weU as present, and ti^udge 
ot their truth or falsehood, good or evil. Iftlkins. 

Tn Its wider acceptation, understanding is the entire power 
of iieicLiving and conceiving, exclusive of the sensibility; the 


power of dealing with the impressions of sense, and compos- 
ing them into wTioles according to a law ot unity , and, in its 
most comprelienbive meaning, it includes even simple appre- 
hension. (Joleridge. 

2. The act of one who understands ; compre- 
hension ; apprehension ; petception ; knowl- 
edge ; intelligence ; judgment. 

•y- vivd nindi to n p-r<;t '-n-r 

‘ .f..' ^ r . 

3. The union or agreement of sentiment or 
mind between different persons or parties. 

We have got into some vaid& standtng with the enemy by 
means of Don Diego. AiVuthnot. 

Syn. — Understanding, from the Anglo-Saxon, and 
intellect, from the Latin, are terms used to express 
substantially the same idea ; but understanding is the 
more common and popular term, and more variously 
applied. Understanding, or intellect, is a natural en- 
dowment ; knowledge and intelligence are acquired by 
observation or by reading. — See Reason. 

tJN-D ^:R-STAND'ING-LY, ad, "With full under- 
standing or knowledge of a subject ; with un- 
derstanding ; intelligibly. Milton. 

t^N-DJglR-STATE', v. a, [z. undebstated ; pp. 
UNDERSTATING, UNDERSTATED.] To State tOO 
low; to state less strongly or fully than the 
truth will warrant. Ec, Rev. 

tJN-D^lR-STAT'^lD, a, 1. Stated too low. 

2. Havingtoo small an estate. [Local.] Fuller. 

UN-DSR-STATE'MJPNT, n. A statement under 
or below the truth. Ee. Rev. 

On-D^R-STOCKED' (-stSktO, a. Stocked too low, 
or below what is wanted. S?nith. 

flN-D!51R-STOOD' (-stfid'), L from understand. 

&n.D?R-STRAP'P?R, n. A petty fellow; an in- 
ferior agent ; a lower workman ; a fag. 

This was going to the fountain-head at once, not apply ing 
id the underbt? appers. Goulstmth. 

tjN-D^lR-STRA'TUM, n. ; pi. UNDERSTRATA, or 
understratum's. {Geol. & Min.) The stratum 
of clay, sand, or coal beneath the soil. Tire, 

t5'N-Dj;R-STR0KE', v. a. To mark with a stroke 
or line beneath ; to underline, [b.] Swift, 

fjN'B^R-SUIT, n, A suit under another suit. 

His own undersmt was so well lined. J^htller, 

tlN-DlglR-TAK'A-BLE, a. That may be under- 
taken- [r.] * Chillingworth. 

t3”N-D^:R-TAKE', V. a. [t. UNDERTOOK ; pp. UN- 
DERTAKING, UNDERTAKEN.]^ 

1. To attempt ; to engage in ; to enter upon ; 
to take in hand ; to set about. 

The English undertake the unequal war. Dryden. 

2. t To assume, as a character. 

His name and creifit shall you undertake, Shak. 

3. fTo engage with; to attack. 

It is not fit that your lordship should undertake eveiy 
companion that you £^ve offence to. Skat. 

4. To covenant with ; to engage or contract 

to do or to perform. Roscommon. 

5. To have the charge of. 

Then ^ve my charge up to Sir Nicholas Vaux, 

'Wh.o.widertakes you to your end. Skak. 

(5”N-D5R-TAKB', V. n. 1. To take upon one’s 
self, or to assume any business or province. 

O Lord, I am oppressed; imdertaike for me. iso. xxxviiL 34. 

2, To venture; to hazard, [r.] Shah. 

It is the cowish tenor of his spirit. 

That dare not mvd&rtake, SkaJs. 

3. To guarantee ; to engage ; to stand bound. 

If the curious search the hiUs after rtdns, I dare undertake 
they will not lose their labor. Woodward. 

To undertake for, to become surety for. Smart, 

tJN-D^R-TAK'EN (-ta^kn), p, from undertake, 

f^N-DgR-TAK'jpR, n. 1. One who undertakes or 
engages to perform any business; a contractor. 

Antrim was naturally a great •mdertaker. Clarendon. 

2. One who engages or promises to perform a 
given amount of work for a specific sum. Swift. 

3. One who manages funerals. Young. 

t5”N-D5R-TAK'ING, n. 1. That which is under- 
taken; attempt; enterprise; engagement. 

These critilca . . • were but ill qualified fi>r their arduous 
undertaking, JBp. Horsley, 

2. The business of an undertaker. Clarke, 

t^N-DgR-TAXED' (fin-d?r-tlLkst'), a. Taxed at a 
lower rate, or not enough. Arbuihnot, 


t?N-D?R-Tj§N'AN-CY, n, A tenancy or tenure 
under a lessee. Blackstone, 


ON-DJgR-TfiN'ANT, n. A tenant under one who 
is himself a tenant ; one who holds by under- 
lease from a lessee. Davies. 

On'D^R-THInG, n, A lower or inferior thing. 

t UN'D?R-TIME, n. Undertide ; evening. 

Undertime has no connection with undem, 
winch refers to an early hour before noon. — See Un- 
de rn. Jfares. 

tJN'DJpR-TONE, n. A tone lower than that usu- 
ally employed ; a subdued tone. Ed. Rev. 

IJ”N-D?R-TOOK' (ttn-der-tfik'), i, from undertake, 

0”N'DJPR-TOW, n. A current below, different 
from that at the surface. Brande. 

tj'N-D?R-TREA§'UR-5R (un-der-trezh'rir-er), n, A 
subordinate treasurer. Goldsmith. 


tJ-N-D^R-TREAT'jpD, a. Treated with too little 

respect ; treated slightingly. Cibber. 

t tJN-DJglR-TlTRN', v. a. To turn upside down ; to 
overturn ; to invert. Wickliffe. 

tJ'N-D^JR-TU'TOR, n. A subordinate tutor. 

tjN-DjpR-VAL-U-A'TION, n. The act of under- 
valuing ; rate below the worth. South. 

UN-D^R-VAL'UE (-vai'yii), V. a. [i. underval- 
ued; pp. undervaluing, undervalued.] 

1. To value or rate below the real worth. 

1 undervalued all ensigns of authority. Atteihury, 

2. To make or hold low in estimation ; to de- 
spise ; to depreciate. 

I write not this with the least intention to undervalue Vtie 
other partb of poetry. Dryden, 

tjN-D^!R-vAL'UE, n. Low rate or price ; a de- 
pression of value below the real worth. Temple. 

&N'-U^1R-VAl'U-?R, n. One who undervalues. 

UN-D5R-VAL'y-iNG, p, a. Valuing too low. 

t yN'D^R-VfeRSE, n. The lower, ox the second 
verse. Spenser, 

f^N-D^IR- WEEN'ING, n. An undervalumg.Bro?^?«e. 

t5”N-D^;R-w£NT', i. from undergo. See Undergo. 

ftJN'D^R-WfiX, V, a. To grow under or from 
under any thing. Wickliffe, 

ttN'D^R-WlNG?, n, pi. The wings beneath. 
** Gauzy unde luring s.** Souiheg, 

UN'D^R-WlTCH, n, A subordinate or inferior 
witch. Hudibras. 

tJN'D^R-WOOD (-wfid), n. Shrubs or small trees 
that grow under large trees ; unde^rowth ; 
copse- “ When you fell underwood.** hiortimer, 

tJN'D^R-WORK (-wurk), n. Subordinate work. 
“ The underwork of the nation.” Addison, 

tJN-DER-WORK' C-wUrk'), V, a. {i. UNDER- 
WORKED or UNDERWROUGHT; UNDERWORK- 
ING, UNDERWORKED OT UNDERWROUGHT.] 

1. To labor or polish less than enough. 

A work may be overwroughtas well as imderwrought. Dryden, 

2. To destroy or overthrow by clandestine 
measures ; to undermine, [r.] 

Adouijah, backed by the strength of a loab and the gravity 
of an Abiatnar, will underu'orh Solomon, and jostle into the 
not yet vacant seat of his father David. JSp. Hull, 

UN-D5R-WORK' (-wttrkO, 73, n, 1. To work or 
operate secretly or clandestinely, [r.] B. Jomon. 

2. To labor for less than others receive ; to 
work at a price below the common one. Johnson. 

tJN-D^R-WORK'JglR J^-wUrfc'fr), n. One who un- 
derworks ; an inferior or subordinate workman. 

Athanasius guards against the notion of the Son^s being 
an tmdeinoorker in the low Arian sense. Waterlana. 

to-D®R-WORK'MAN (-wurk'msin), n. An infe- 
rior or subordinate l^orer ; an underworker. 

Underworkmen are expert enough at making a single 
wheel in a clock, but are utterly ignorant how to adjust the 
several parts. 

to'D^R-WORLD (-wfirld), n. 1. The lower or 
inferior world ; the sublunary world. 

Loud Fame calls ye. 

Ktched on the topless Apennines, and blows 

To all the underworld, JBeanu 8f JFL 

2. The inferior part of mankind. AUerbury. 

CN-D^R- WRITE' (-rit'), v, a. [«, UNDERWROTE ; 
pp, underwriting, underwritten,] 
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UNDISPTJTABLE 


1. To write under ; to subscribe. Sidney. 

What change and addition I have made, I have here ««- 
dermntten. Softdisrson. 

2. To subscribe with a purpose to insure par- 
ties from loss ; to insure. Smart. 

&N-D^:R-WR^TE^ V. n. To practise the business 
of insuring- Synart. 

f^N-D^R-WRlT'gR (-rlt'^r), n. An insurer ; — so 
called from his widerwntmg, oi subscribing the 
policy of insurance. Biirnll. 

j^f-Tfie term is constantly applied to in&uiers, 
whether they be corporations or individuals, but is 
most properly applicable to the latter. BiimU. 
&N-D5R-WRiT'lN“G (an-der-rlt'mg), n. 1. The 
act or the practice of insuring. 

2. That which is underwritten, as the signa- 
tures to an insuiance policy. BurnU. 

jggrin the United States, where insurances are 
generally made by incorporated companies, the under- 
vmtintr or subscription usually consists of the signa- 
ture of the president or vice-president of the company, 
and the stun insured, with the attestation of the sec- 
retarj'. BurnU. 

©N-D^R- WROUGHT' (-riwt'), p. from underwork. 
t^N-D?:-t3CEND'I-BLU, a. Not capable of de- 
scending to heirs. Craig. 

tJN-Dg-SCRIB'A-BLE, a. That cannot be de- 
scribed; indescribable. Cumherland. 

&N-D5-SCRIBED' (-skribd'), a. Not described. 
fjN-De-SCRIED' (un-de-skrid'), «. Not descried; 

not discovered or discerned. Hooker. 

iJN-D?-§ERVED' (-ze’rvd'), a. Not deserved ; un- 
merited. “ An Uiidesarred reproach.” Addison. 
&N-D5-§ERV'Jg;D-LY» atif. "Without desert. 
UN-Dg-SERV'^D-NfiSS, n. "Want of being wor- 
thy ; ill desert. Neyctoyi. 

ttJN-D5-§ERV'?R, n. One of no desert. Sha7c. 
tJN-D5-§ERV'iNG, a. Not deserving. Addisoyi. 
tlN-Dg-^ERV'JNG-LY, ad. Without desert. Miiton. 
tJN-DES'lG-NAT-^lD, Not designated. IVarton. 
T&N-D5-SIGNED' (-slnd'), a. Not designed or in- 
tended; unintentional. South. 

tJN-D^l-SlGN'jgB-LY, ad. Without design. Brg. 
CN-Dp-SfGN'jgJD-NfiSS, n. Want of a set pur- 
pose or design ; accidentalness. Pa/ey. 

f^N-Dg-SIGN'lNG (-sin'ing), a. 1. Not acting 
with any set design or purpose. Blackmore. 
^2. Having no artful or fraudulent schemes; 
artless ; sincere- minds.” South. 

t^N-Dg-^lE^A-BLE, a. Not desirable ; not to be 
desired or coveted; not pleasing. MtUon. 

tjN-B^l-§IRED' (-aird'), a. Not desired. Dry den. 

Not desiring; negligent. 

tlN-Dg-^fR'OyS (-zir'yis), a. Not desirous. Knox. 
tlN-Dg-SPAlR'JNG, a. Not despairing. Dyer, 
to-DS;-SPATCHED' (-spicht'l, as- Not despatched. 

—See Ujtdispatched, and Despatch. Enfield. 
tlN-D^:-SP5lLED' (-spblld'), as. Not despoiled. 
tJN-D£s'T|NED (-tiiid), as. Not destined. Pollok. * 
t tlN-D^I-STRoif'A-BLE, as. Indestructible. Boyle. \ 
0N-D^:-STB5tED' (-atrbid'), a. Not destroyed. ! 
to-D?;-TACHED' (-tacht'), a. Not detached. Ash. 
&N-De-TAILED' (-tald'), a. Not detailed. Qu. Rev. 
tJN-D5:-TfiCT'ED, a. Not detected. Williams. 
t CN-DIJ-TfeR'MIN-A-BLE, as. Indeterminable- 
t tTN-D^l-T^R^MI-NATE, as. Indeterminate. South. 
t trN-DJg-TjSR'MJ-NATE-NfiSS, n. Indeterminate- 
ness; indecision. * More. 

ftJN-D^l-T^R-MT-NA'TION, n. Want of deter- 
-mination; indetermination. 
t^N-D^I-Tj^R' MINED (iSn-de-te*r'inind\ as. 1. Not 
determined; unsettled; undecided; hesitating. 

2.^ Not limited; not defined; unbounded. 

Wide and undetermined prospects.*' Addison. 
t)'N-D?;-TERRED' (-tdrd'), as. Not deterred. 
ti'N-Dg-T^ST'ING, a. Not detesting. Thomson. 
CN-Dg-VfiL^OPBD (iin-de-vSl'opt}, as. Not devel- 
oped ; not opened or unfolded. Lady Morgan. 
tlN-DE'vr-AT-BD, a. Noting luminous or other 
rays proceeding without change of direction ; 
not turned from a rectilinear course; not re- 
fracted nor reflected. 



t^N-DE'VI-AT-ING, as. 1. Not deviating or de- j 
parting from the usual way ; regular. fVartoyi. i 
2. Not erring ; not crooked. Cowper. j 

tJ’N-DE'VI-AT-ING-LY, ad. Without deviating ; 

regularly ; steadily. Crazg. 

t^N-DE'Vl-OlJS, a. Not devious. Good. 

0'N-DB'V1-OI5’S-LY, ad. Not deviously. Clarke. 
tlN-D^l-Vf^ED' (un-de-vizd'), as. Not devised ; 

not bequeathed by will. Blackstone. 

tJ’N-D^-VOT'JgD, as. Not devoted. Clareyidon. 
t UN-DJgl-VOTE'LY, ad. Without devotion; un- 
devoutly. ‘ Piet'S Plouhman. 

tJN-DJg-VO'TION, n. Indevotion, Jewel. 

CN-D^-VOtjRED' (-vbfird'), as. Not devoured. Ash. 
0n-D^:-V< 3UT', as. Not devout; indevout- 

An unclei out astronomor is mad. Young, 

to-D?-VOUT'LY, ad. Without devotion. Ash. 
to-DEX'TJpR-Otrs, as. Not dexterous ; unskilful. 
te-Di'A-DJBMED (un-di'MSmd), as. Not crowned 
or adorned with a diadem. Milman. 

ON-Df-APH'A-NOllS (hn-dl-afsi-nus), as. Not di- 
aphanous ;* not transparent ; opaque. Boyle. 
UN-dID', i. from undo. See TJhdo. 
tlN-DIF-FU^ED' (-fuzdO, as. Not diffused. Ash. 
tJN-Diy^'il-NOtrs, as. [L. unda, a wave, and gigno^ 
to produce.] Generated by water. Smay^. 
ft^N-DI-^EST', a. Undigested. Shak. 

ON-Dl-^fiST'JgD, a. Not digested. Arhuthyiot. 

f5’N-Dr-§f6ST'{-BLB, as. Indigestible. Drayton. 

t Gn-DIGHT' (-ditO, a* P* undight; pp. UN- 
DIGHTING, UNDIGHT.] To put otf. Spenser. 

tJN-DlG'NI-PiED (-fid'), as. Not dignified. Knox. 
Gn-DI-LAT'^ID, a. Not dilated. Ash. 

*GN-DlL'I-yiENT, as. Not diligent. Leighton. 
GN-dIL'I-^INT-LY, ad. ^ Without diligence ; not 
industriously ; not assiduously. Miltoyi. 

■GN-DI-LUT'jpD, as. Not diluted. Coicper. 

GN-D|-m1n'{SH-A-BLE, a. That cannot be 
diminished or lessened. Moy'e. 

Gn-DI-mIn'ISH-A-BLY, ad. So as not to be di- 
minished or lessened*. Clarke. 

GN-DI-mIN'ISHED (un-df-mln'isht), as. Not di- 
minished ; not lessened ; unimpaired. Miltoyi. 
Gn-DI-MIN'ISH-InG, as. Not diminishing. Smart. 
GN-DIMMED' (un-dimd'), as. Not dimmed; not 
darkened; bright; clear. Turner. 

GN-DINE', n. [L. wnduy water.] The name 
given by the Cabalists to a class of spirits sup- 
posed to reside in the waters ; — written also 
ondine. Braiide, 

Gn-d1nt'5D, a. Not dinted. Shak, 

GN-Df'O-efiSED (fin-dl'o-sgst), as. Divested, or 
not possessed, of a diocese. Miltoyi, 

GN-DfP-LO-MAT'JC, as. Not diplomatic. Smart. 
GN-DIpPED' (-dipt'), as. Not dipped. Dryden. 
GN-DI-RECT'jpD, as. Not directed. Spenser. 
GN-DI-RSCT'LY, asa?- Indirectly, [r.] Strype. 
&N-DIS-AP-PSINT'I:d, as. Not disappointed. 
Gn-DI§-BAnd'?D, a. Not disbanded. Milton. 

GN-DI§-C£RNED' (^n-dlz-zfemd', 66), as. Not dis- 
cerned; not espied; not descried. T. More. 

GN-DI^-CfiRN'BD-tiY (iin-diz-zgrn' 9 d-l 9 ), ad. So 
as to be undiscovered ; undiscoverably. Boyle. 

Gif-DI§-CfeRN'|-BUB (-z€m'e-bl, 66), as. Not 
discernible; undiscoverable ; invisible. Rogers. 

GN-DI^-C^RN'I-BLE-NSsS (-zern'e-bl-n«s), n. 
State or quality of being undiscernible. EUis. 

\ GN-DI^-CERN'I-BLY (-Zgm'$-ble), ad. Imper- 
ceptibly; undiscoverably; invisibly. South. 
GjNf-DI§-CERN'JNG (-zgm'jng), as. Not discerning ; 
wanting discrimination; incapable of making 
due distinction. Clarendon. 

GN-DI§-CERN'|NG, n. Want of discernment. Cl. 
GN-DfS-CHARy^ED' (fin-djs-charjd'), a. Not dis- 
charged ; not freed ; not dismissed. B. Jqmon. 


GN-DJS-CI'PLED (iin-d|s-sl'pld), as. Not having 
become a disciple, [ii.] Bush. 

UN-DlS'CI-PLlN-A-BLE, as. Not susceptible of 
iscipline or instruction ; not docile. Ayiderson. 

Gn-DIS'CI-PLINED (-plind), as. Not disciplined ; 
not trained in order oi method ; not exeicised ; 
not collected ; unsubdued; untiaiiied; raw. 

An jrn'od body !«, in its essence, dangerous to 

hbCi i\ , «/.//<'' ti.hnt. U, it la i u.i.oua to society . JiurKe. 

tGN-DIS-CLO§E', V. a. To keep close, covered, 
or seciet; not to disclose. Darnel. 

Gn-DIS-( 3LO§ED' (-kl6zd'), p. a. Not disclosed. 

Gn-DIS-cGl'QRED (-kiil'lyrd), a. Not discolored. 

Gn-DIS-c6m'FIT-?D, a. Not discomfited ; not 
disconcerted un vanquished. Froissart. 

Gn-DIS-CQN-CERT'E 1?» Not disconcerted; 
not confused ; not disordered- Scott. 

GN-DIS-CORD'ANT, a. Not discordant; harmo- 
nious; melodious. Wordsworth. 

t Gn-D 1 S-CORD'ING, as. Not disagreeing; not 
jarring; harmonious; undiscordant, Milton. 

Gn-DIS-COGR'A<?ED (-kur'?ijd), as. Not discour- 
aged ; not dispirited ; undismayed. Cook. 

GN-DrS-c6v'jeR-A-BI.E, as. That cannot be dis- 
covered or found out ; undiscernible. Search. 

GN-DIS-c6v'JPR-A-BLY, ad. So as not to be dis- 
covered ; undiscernilily. Milton. 

ON-DIS-c6v' 5RED (-kuv'erd), as. Not discovered ; 
not seen ; not desciied; not found out. Shak. 

GN-DIS-CRED'lT-JglD, as. Not discredited. Clarke. 

t Gn-DIS-CREET', as. Indiscreet. Chaucer. 

t Gn-DIS-CREET' LY, ad. Indiscreetly. Burton. 

f Gn-DIS-CRE"TIQN, n. Indiscretion. Lydgate. 

GN-DIS-CR1M'I-NAT-5D, as. Not discriminated. 

GN-DIS-CRIm'I-NAT-ING, a. Not discriminating ; 
in discriminating; undisceming. Cowper. 

Gn-DIS-CGsSED' (-kQst'), a. Not discussed. 

GN-DI§-GGR^ED' (-diz-gorjd'), as. Not disgorged. 

Gn-DI§-GRACED' (fln-diz-grast'), a. Not dis- 
graced ; not dishonored ; not shamed. Byron. 

GN-DI§-GUIs'A-BLE (fin-diz-llz'?i-bl), a. "iniat 
cannot be di^uised. Qw. Rev. 

Gn-DI§-GUISED' (fin-diz-flzd'), as. Not disguised ; 
not cloaked ; not concealed or covered ; open ; 
artless ; plain ; ingenuous ; frank ; sincere. 

0’N-Dh?-GUI§'ING (un-diz-giz'jng), as. Not dis- 
guising ; not cloaking or concealing. West. Rev. 

GN-DIS-HEART'ENED (un-dis-hart'tnd), as. Not 
disheartened; undismayed; undiscouraged. 

&N-DI§-H5N'0RED (-djz-8u'urd), as. Not dis- 
honored ;mo’t disgraced ; undisgraced. Beau.^Fl. 

Gn-DI§-IN'TJ 6J-GRAT-5D, a. Not disintegrated; 
not separated into integral parts. Fleming. 

Gn-DI?- JOINED' (un-djz-jbind'),aE. Not disiomed ; 
not separated or parted. Cowper. 

G'N-DI^-MAYED' (-diz-mad'), as. Not dismayed. 

Gn-DT§-MISSED' (-diz-mist'), as. Not dismissed. 

Gn-dIS-O-BLI^'ING, as. 1. Not disobliging. 

2. Inoffensive, [r.] Broome. 

GN-DI§-0R'D^:RED (-br'derd), as. Not disordered. 

GN-DJS-PAR'A^ED (-dis-i^r'?ijd), as. Not dispar- 
aged ; not d*epreciated ; not decried. ^sh. 

Gn-DJS-PATOHED' f-djs-pacht'), as. Not dis- 
patched ; not expedited ; not sent away. Strype. 

GN-DIS-pGlLBD' (-dis-pSld'), as. Not dispelled. 

Gn-DIS-P^N'SA-BLE, as. That cannot be dis- 
pensed with indispensable. [e.] Milton. 

GN-DIS-pIiNSED' (-pSnst'), as. 1. Not dispensed. 

2. Not freed from rule or obligation. Tooker. 

Gn-DIS-PENS'|NG, a. Not dispensing. Milton. 

GN-DlS-Pj£RSED' (un-dis-pgrst'),as. Not dispersed, 
scattered, spread, or dissipated. Boyle. 

GN-D|S-PLAYED' (-dis-pladO, a. Not displayed. 

GN-DlS-r5§E', V. as. To indispose, [r.] Potter. 

GN-DJS-P0§ED' (ISu-djs-pozd'), a. Not disposed; 
indisposed ; disinclined. Hooker. 

Undisposed of, not disposed ot or bestowed. 

GN-DIS-P6§'Jg:D-N®SS, n. Indisposedness. 

GN-DIS-Pr6vED' C-djs-pravd'), as. Not disproved. 

GN-DlS'py-TA-BLB,a6. Indisputable. Spectator. 
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UNDUMPISH 


UN-DIS-PUT'^D, a. Not disputed. Cowper, 
tJ’N-DIS-PUT'^D-LY, ad. Without dispute. Hume, 
tJN-DJS-dUr^lT-jpD, a. Not disquieted. May, 
tJN-DJS-SECT'^D, a. Not dissected. Ash. 

tJN-DJS-SEM'BLED (-dis-sem'bld), a. Not dissem- 
bled; not feigned; not pretended. Bp, Hall. 
tJN-DIS-SEM'BLJNG, a. Not dissembling, 
&N-DlS-SfiRl'{-NAT-®D, a. Not disseminated. 
(^N-DIS-SEV'^RED (-sSv'erd), a. Not dissevered. 
fJN-DIS'Sl-PAT-jglD, a. Not dissipated. Burke, 
t^N-DI§-§6LV'A-BLB, a, 1. That cannot be dis- 
solved or melted ; not dissolvable. Green, 

2. That cannot be loosed or brohen. Howe, 
t5’N-DI§-§dLVED^ (-diz-zsivd'), a. Not dissolved. 
0N-DI§-§dLV'TNG, a. Not dissolving. Thomson. 
C’N-DJS-TEM'PgRED (iSn-dxs-tem'perd), a. Not 
distempered ; not diseased. Barrow. 

C’N-DlS-TfiND'^lD, a. Not distended. Lee. 

&N-DJS-TILLED' (un-dis-tlld'), a. Not distilled ; 

not formed by distillation. Vre, 

&N-DIS-TlN'GU{SH-A-BLE (-djs-tlng'gwish-^i-bl), 
a. That cannot be distinguished or distinctly 
discerned or known. 

tjrN-DlS-TlN'GUlSII-.VBLY , ad. So as not to be 
distinguished or distinctly known. Tatler. 
tJN-DIS-TlN'GUlSHED (-tlng'gwjslit), a. 1. Not i 
distinguished ; not discerned or discriminated. | 
The undistmguislted seeds of good and ill. Drgdan. \ 

2. Not treated with marked respect. Hope. \ 

3. Not separated from others by extraordi- 
nary qualities ; not eminent ; not famous, 

tlN-DlS-TlN'GUlSH-lNG (-ttug'gwjsh-ing), a. Not 
distinguishing ; making no difference. GaHh. 
tlN-DJS-T<3RT'|:D, a. Not distorted. More. 
tlN-DlS-TRACT'?D, a. Not distracted. Boyle. 
tJN-DlS-TRACT'JglD-LY, ad. Without distraction. 
to-DIS-TRACT'JgD-NfiSS, n. State of being un- 
distracted ; freedom from distraction. Boyle. 
to-DfS-TRACT'JNG, p, a. Not distracting. 
tlN-DjS-TRlB'yT-^D, a. Not distributed. 
flN-DlS-TilRBED' (Sn-dis-tiirbd'), . ^ot dis- 
turbed ; calm ; qmet j tranquil ; placid. 

Syn. — See Calm. 

l3rN-DIS-TURB'J^D-LY, ad. Without being dis- | 
turbed; calmly; peacefully. Bocke, 

to-DIS-TURB'jpD-NESS, 71. The State of being i 
undisturbed ; calmness. JDr. Snape, \ 

flN-DIS-TURB'lNG, a. Not disturbing. Clarke. \ 
■G'N-dItched' (an-dicht'), a. Not ditched. Ash. . 
ftlN-Dl-VER'Sf-FI-OAT-jpD, a. XJndiver§ified j 
not varied ; not having diversity, Moi'e, 

fjN-Dl-VER'si-FIED (un-d?-vSr'se-ftd), a. Not 
diversified; not varied. Cogan. 

C’N-DI-VEET'jpD, a, 1, Not diverted or turned 
aside ; not withdrawn, [n.] Boyle, 

2. Not diverted or amused. Wakefield. 

ttN-Dl-VEST'5D, a. Not divested. Ash, 

t Hn-DJ-VID'A-BLE, a. Indivisible. Shak. 
tlN-Dl-ViD'JpD, a. Not divided; not separated. 
itN-Dl-VID'JElD-LY, ad. So as not to be divided- 
fto-Dl-ViD^y-AL, a. Undivided. Fuller. 

tJN-DJ-VfN'A-BLE, a. That cannot be divined. 
tlN-Dl-VORCED' (un-d?-v5rst0, a. Not divorced; 

not separated ; not parted. Young, 

tS’N-Dl-VtJLGED' (un-de-vaijd'), cl. Not divulged ; 

not published. ** TBidivulged crimes." Shak. 
to-Dd', v.a, [i. UNDID undoing, undone.] 

1. To annul the effect of, as any thing already 
done ; to place in the previous state ; to bring 
to naught ; to invalidate. 

We have not done -what wc can to vndo our &iilts. TiUotson, 
To-morrow, ere the setting luix, 

She ’d all vndo wliat she hod done. Swift. 

2. To loose ; to open ; to unfold ; to disen- 
gage ; to unfasten ; to disentangle. 

Her o-wn teeth would undo the knot. Waller. 

3. To ruin ; to destroy : — to reduce to poverty. 
So will it [favor] wndo so many as shall trust unto \X.Ha;yward. 

Some to tmdo and others to be wndonc, Herikam. 

ttN-D5CK , tJ, a. To remove from a dock or ba- 
sin, as a vessel. Simriwmds. 


t5'N-D6'^lR, n. One who undoes. Heywood, 
l^N-DO'ING, p. a. Reversing that which has been 
done : — ruining ; destroying ; destructive. 

T’lin fr-po* jj'nii T*»*o;*h'ef whlch befalls men is by 

.!i ’ r . - ".i.. South. 

t^N-Dd'ING, 71 . 1. Act of one who undoes ; a re- 
versal of that which has been done. 

2. Ruin; destruction. “The utter undoing 
of some.** Hooker, 

How oft are our petitions our vndoing / Harte. 

tlN-DQ-MfiS'TlC, a. Not domestic. More. 

I^N-DO-MfiS'TI-CAT-yD, a. Not domesticated. 
llN-DdNE' (-dan'),^. a, fiom undo. See Undo. 

1. Reversed or annulled, as any thing done. 

2. Not done, acted, or transacted; not ef- 
fected ; not executed ; not performed. Shak. 

3. Destroyed; ruined; spoiled. 

How oft by these at sixty are widonB 

The virtues of a saint at twenty-one 1 Pope. 

■&N-d66mED' (un-d&md'), Not doomed. Ash. 
Un-DOCtb'LE (an-dub'bl), v.a. To unfold; to 
make single. Ash. 

tJN-DotirBT'A-BLE fun-douffi-bl), a. That can- 
not be doubted ; indubitable. [r.] Bp. Hall. 
tjN-DdUBT'BD (un-dbdt'^d), a. Not doubted ; not 
questioned ; indubitable ; certain. MiUon. 

Syn. — See Indubitable. 
tj^N-DdX^BT'liD-LY (iin-dbdt'ed-Ie), ad. Indubita- 
bly ; without doubt- Str T. Elyot. 

C'N-DdXJ'BT'PX^L, a. Not doubtful. Shak. 

UN-DdUBT'lNG (fin-doAt^g), a. Not doubting; 

admitting no doubt ; sure. Hamtnond. 

t 0 n-D6^BT'OUS, a. Indubitable. Chaucer. 
t^N-Ddl^'^RED (-erd), a. Not having a dower. 

Humble, naked, and tmdowered. Godwin. 

fjN-DRAIN'A-BLE, a. That cannot be drained. 
CN-DRAINED' (-drand'), a. Not drained. Morton. 
CjN-DRA-mAt'JC, } ]s|ot dramatic ; not 
tJN-DRA-MAT'l-OAL, > represented by action. 
CN-DRAm'A-TIZED (-tizd), a. Not dramatized. 
tJN-DRAWN', a. Not drawn. MiUon, 

tJN-DRfiAD'^lD, a. Not dreaded or feared. MiUon. 
ON-DRfi ADDING, a. Not dreading. Museum, 
to- DREAMED' (un-drSmdO, Not dreamed or 
thought on ; not imagined. Shak. 

to-DRfiAMT', a. Undreamed. Brown. 

•to-DRtoCHED' (-drSnclit'), a. Not drenched. 
UN-DR3ESS' (114), V. a. \i. UNDRESSED ; pp. UN- 
DRESSING, undressed!] 

1. To divest of, as clothes ; to disrobe. Shak. 

2. To divest of ornaments. Hrior. 

3. (Med.) To take the medicament or dress- 
ing from, as a wound. JDavena^it. 

to'DRfiSS [Sn'drSa, W. P. F. K. Sm. E.; un- 
di6a', Ja.], «, A loose, negligent, or ordinary 
dress; not full dress. Dryden. 

to-DRfiSSED^ (un-drest'), 1- Not dressed; di- 
vested of clothes : — not regulated; not pruned. 
“ An undressed vineyard.’^ Dryden. 

2. Not prepared for manufacture or use ; as, 
** Shoes of undressed leather.** Arbuthnot. 
to-DRiED' (fin-drid'), a. Not dried. Di-yden. 
to-DRiLLED' (un-drild'), a. Not drilled. Ash. 
CN-DRInk'A-BLE, a. Not drinkable. F. Butler. 

I tJN-DRiV'EN (-driv'vn), a. Not driven. Bp. HaU. 
tl'N-DRodP'ING, a. Not drooping. Thomson. 
to-DROs'SY, a. Not drossy ; free from dross. 
to-DRGWNBD' (-drbAnd'),G. Not drowned. Shak. 
to-D&BBED' (-dhbd'), a. Not dubbed ; not en- 
dowed with a name or title, Donne. 

t UN-DU^BI-TA-BLE, a. Indubitable. Locke. 
UN-DUE', a. i. Not due ; not owed, 

2. Not right; not legal; unlawful; unjust. 

That proceeding rigorous asd vndue. Bacon. 

3. Not fit; not suitable; — undeserved; in- 
ordinate ; excessive. Atterhury. 

to-DUE'NgSS, n. The state of not being due ; 

— unfitness; unsuitableness. Eoget. 

to-DUKE', V. a. To deprive of dukedom. Swift, 
t)N'Dy-LANT, a. Undulatory. [R.] Maunder. 
to'Dy-LA-EY, a. Undulatory. Brownie. 


to'DU-LATE, V. n. [f. l^NDUXATED ; pp. undu- 
lating, UNDULATED.] To play or move as 
waves ; to vibrate ; to have a wavy motion ; to 
fluctuate. 

In the dread ocean undulating wide. Thomson, 

Syn. — See Fluctuate. 

to'DU-LATE, V. a. To cause to move or play, as 
waves ; to wave. 

Breath vocalized, i. e. vibrated and undulated. Solder, 

On 'DU-LATE, ? undulaius ; unda, a 

to'Dy-LAT-^lD, ) wave.] 

1. * Resembling waves ; wavy, Evelyn, 

2. (Bot.) Having an uneven, alternately 
concave and contex margin ; wavy. Lindley, 

to'DU-LAT-jNG,jp. a. 1. Moving or playing as 
waves ; waving ; vibratory ; undulatory.^ 

2. Having the form of waves ; diversified by 
gentle elevations and depressions ; as, “ U7idu^ 
luting ground.** 

to'DU-LAT-lNG-LY, ad. In the manner of waves. 

l3rN-Dy-LA'TIQN, 7i. 1. A motion like that of 
waves ; waving motion ; fluctuation ; vibration. 

Worms and leeches move by undulation. Bi oume, 

2. Appearance of waves; wavy appearance. 

The root of the wilder sort [is] iucomparable for its crisped 
undulations. juvelgn. 

Z. (Med^ A wave-like motion of a fluid col- 
lected in any natural or artificial cavity, which 
is felt by pressure, or by percussion; — called 
eXso fi/iwtuatio7i. Dunghson. 

4. (Mus.) The agitation of the air occa- 

sioned by the vibration of any sonorous body, 
as of the strings of a viol. JkToore. 

5. (Physics.) A liquid, aerial, or luminous 

wave. 

jg®» “ From a conipanson of various experiments, it 
appears that the breadth of the nudulatioju constitut- 
ing the extreme red light, must be supposed to be, in 
air, about one thirty six thousandth of an inch, and 
those of the extreme violet about one sixty thousandth ; 
the mean of the whole spectrum, with respect to the 
intensity of light, being about one forty-five thou- 
sandth. From these dimensions it follows, calculat- 
ing from tlie known velocity of light, that almost 
600 wiilhons of millions of the slowest of such undu- 
IdtLons must enter the eye in a single second. ” Young, 

to-DU-LA'TIQN-iST, n. An advocate for a the- 
ory I’d unded on undulations of light. Phil. Mag. 

tlN'Dy-LA-TlVB, a. Undulatory. Fletcher, 

t)N'By-LA-TO-RY [fin'dv-4-tur-e, S. P. F. Ja.\ 
fin'jii-Ia-tUr-e, W,i un'du-la-to-re, Sm.; iin-dt^ 
la'tq-r^, K.], a. Moving in the manner of 
waves ; rising and falling as waves. Arbuthnot. 

Undulatory theory^ (.Opt.) a theory respecting the 
nature of light, now generally adopted by the most 
eminent writers on optics, which supposes tliat there 
is a very subtile, elastic medium, called ether, or ethe- 
real medium., pervading all bodies and all space ; and 
that undulations or vibrations are excited in this 
medium by luminous bodies, and are propagated from 
them to the eye, and produce vision, in a manner anal- 
ogous to that in which aerial vibrations, sinking 
against the ear, produce the sensation of sound, — the 
intensity of light dejiending on The amplitude, and its 
color on the rate or frequency of the vibrations. (See 
Vibration.) The ethereal particles, unlike the aerial 
particles, whose motions constitute sound, are sup- 
posed to oscillate, notin thedirection of the line of prop- 
agation, but transversely to it — resembling, in. this re- 
spect, the particles of water in a wave, which move 
up and down without advancing, while the wave prop- 
agates itself horizontally. By supposing the undula- 
tions of the ethereal particles to be modified by their 
action on each other, as in the interference of light 
(see INTERTERENCE), or by the action of bodies 
encountered by them, as they are propagated from 
tJieir luminous source, not only nearly all the phe- 
nomena of light have been explained by the theory, 
but facts before unknown, as conical refraction (see 
Refraction), have been discovered by mathematical 
deduction from it; while some phenomena, as the in- 
terference of light, are inexplicable by the opposite 
theory of emission, which supposes light to consist 
of material particles emitted from luminous bodies. 
The existence of an ethereal medium, pervading the 
celestial regions, is regarded as established by the 
resistance encountered by Enefce’s comet. — See IN- 
FLECTioN, and Polarization. 

Young, Seraehel. JSfiehol, 

t to-DtaL', v% a. To remove dulness from ; to 
clear ; to purify. WMthok. 

to-DU'LY, ad. Not duly ; not properly. Strype, 

t to-DCMP'JSH, V. a. To free from tke dumps. 

He [the jester] could vndwnpidi her. PaUer. 
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UNDURABLE 


t)N-Dtr^A-BLE, a, Not durable, [r.] Arnicay. 
Ck-DIJsT', V. a. To free from dust. Mountagu, 
to-DU'Tjg-Of^S, a. Not duteous. Dry den. 

tJN-DU'T;-FtjL, tt. Not dutiful; disobedient. 

tJN-DU'Tt-Fl^L-LY, ad. In an undutiful man- 
ner ; disobediently. Bp. Hull. 

"DN-DU'TI-FUL-NESS, n, Want of dutifulness. 

Unduit/ulnesa to an almighty Superior. <SecA.er. 

t ©N-DWfiLL' A-BLFi, a. Uninhabitable. Wichliffe. 
ON-DW:fiLT', a. Not inhabited, [b,.] Browne. 

UN-DY'ING, rt. Not mortal ; not perishinj?; im- 
mortal. “ The undying worm.” Milton. 

UN-EARNED' (Qn-ernd'), a. Not merited or de- 
served by labor ; not earned. Milton. 

UN-EARTH', V. a. To drive from a burrow : — to 
remove the earth from. Thomson. 

Un-EARTHED' 1* Driven from a 

burrow or den in the earth. 

The robber of the fold is . . . unearthed. Thamsozi. 

2. Freed from the cover of earth, as roots. 

t^N-EARTH'LY (un-eTtli'le), a. Not terrestrial; 

not earthly ;* supernatural. Byron. 

t Un-EA§E', n. Uneasiness. Hachet. 

C’N-EA^ED' (an-5zd'), a. Not eased. Ash, 

C’N-EAf'l-LY, ad. In an uneasy manner. Milton, 

CtN-EA^'I-NESS, n. The state of being uneasy ; 
disquiet ; anxiety ; trouble ; perplexity. Rogers. 

&N-EA§'Y (an-8'ze), a. 1. Not eas^jr ; not at 
ease ; liot peaceful ; not tranquil ; disturbed. 

Uneasy lies the head that veiurs a crotm. Shdk. 

2. Giving pain or disturbance ; — cramping. 
For a few months [they] wore an unea<iy garment. Bp.Taylor. 

3. Constrained; stiff; ungraceful. Locke, 

4. Difficult to please;' peevish ; disagreeable. 
A sour, untractable natxtre makes him uneasy to those who 

approach him. StioL, 

5. t Difficult ; full of difficulties. 

Bo uneasy to be satisfhctorily understood. Boyle. 

to-EAT'A-BLE, a. Not edible. Brougham. 
Un-EAT'EN (un-5'tn), a. Not eaten. Clarendon, 

ftlN-EATH' (iin-SthO, [A. S. un-cath; un, 
not, and eath, easy.] 

1. Not easily ; scarcely ; hardly. Shak. 

2. Beneath; underneath. Spenser. 

a. Not ebbing. Good. 

tJN-^H'O-lNG, a. Not echoing. Moore. 

Un- 5-CLIPSED' (-kllpst'), a. Not eclipsed. Cook. 
UN-EC-O-NOIVI'I-CAL, a. Not economical. 

V. a. To deprive of the edge. Ford. 

(iSn-Sjd'), a. Deprived of the edge ; 
not sharpened; blunt. Beau. ^ FI. 

tlN-iSD'l-FlED (an-Sd'§-fid), a. Not edified. MiUofi. 
tlN-fi0'r-FY-lNG, a. Not edifying. Bp. Hall. 
UN-fin'l-FY-lNG-LY, ad. Without edifying, 
UN-jED'y-CAT-^lD, a. Not educated ; ignorant. 
UN-^IF-FACED' (fin-ef-fastO, a. Not effaced. 
tlN-JeF-FECT'lID, a. Not effected. C. B. Brown. 
t O-N-jpF-FfiCT'y-AL, a. Ineffectual. Shak. 

&N-5-LAB'0-RATE,d!. Not elaborate; not exe- 
cuted with much care or labor. Maunder, 

t5'N'-5-l4AB'9-RAT-®D, a. Not elaborated ; done 
with little care or labor, Wordsworth. 

C'N-^I-LAS'TJO, a. Not elastic ; inelastic. P. Cyc. 

trJSr-JE:-LAS.Tig'l-TY, n. The state of being une- 
lastic ; want of elasticity. Clarke. 

0’N'-;p-LAT']g:D, a. Not elated; depressed, 


C'N-fiL'BOWED, a. Not elbowed. Pope, 

CN-E-LfiCT'yp, a. Not elected. Shak. 

Cn-^:-l£c'T{VE, a. Not elective. Hale, 

tJN-JEIi'y-GANTj a. Inelegant, [a.] Seeker, 


to-:gL'Jg-GANT-LY, ad. Inelegantly. 
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iJN-^iL'5-VAT-$D, a. Not elevated. 
t UN-EL'I-^^I-BLE, a. Ineligible. Rogers, 

Un-J6;-LU'C1-DAT-^;d, a. Not elucidated. Ash. 
UN-y-LUD'JpD, a. Not eluded; not shunned. 
tJN-y-MA'C|-AT-^lD, a. Not emaciated. Ash. 

tJN-E-M iN'OI-PAT-?D, a. Not emancipated; 
not freed from servitude, Ec. Rev, 

tJN- y-MAS'CU-LAT-jgD, a. Not emasculated. Ash. 
yN-yM-BALMED' (-bimd'), a. Not embalmed. 

to-yM-BAR'RASSED (-i4si), a. Not embar- 
rassed ; not perplexed ; not confounded. C'oz/Jjoer. 

tjN-?M-B£L^LlSHED (-beriishO, Not embel- 
lished ; not beautified ; unadorned. Knox. 

ttN-yiVI-BiT'TIlREB (-bit'teid), a. Not embittered. 

tJN-yM-BOD'{ED (-bM'id), a. Not embodied; not 
having, or not invested with, a body. Byron. 

t)‘N-5M-B6W'I5RED (-erd), a. Not embowered. 

All unewibowei ed 

And naked stood that lonely parbonage. Wordsworth. 
ttN-^M-BRACED' (-ein-brast'), a. Not embraced. 

t^N-yM-BROr'D^RED (fin-em-brol'derd), a. Not 
embroidered ; not ornamented. Ash. 

tjrN-yM-PHAT'JC, a. Not emphatic. Cromhie. 
tlN-yM-PHAT'1-CAL, a. Not emphatical. Brown. 
tJN-?M-PHAT'{-CAL-LY, ad. Without emphasis. 
te-?M-PL6fED' (-em-plbld'), a. Not employed. 

There he is lazy, unemployed, and low. Bryden. 

to-EM-P0W'5RED (fin-em-pofi'^rd], a. Not em- 
powered ; not invested with power. Ash. 

t UN-EMP'TI-A-BLE (ua-em't^-^-bl), a. That can- 
not be emptied ; inexhaustible. Booker. 

&N-EMP'T|ED (-Sin'tid), a. Not emptied. Byron. 
tJN-£M'y-LAT-lNG, a. Not emulating. Clarke. 
Cn-?N-A'BLED (-a'bid), a. Not enabled. Southey. 
to-^lN-AM'oyRED (-Slm'yrd)j ^ot enamoured. 
t3^N-^JN-CHANT'|ID, a. Not enchanted. Milton. 
te-yN-CbM'PASSED (an-en-kfim'p?ist)» Not 

encompassed’or surrounded. Ash. 

t^N-^N-CSi&N'TyRED (Sn-en-kbiln'terd), a. Not 
encountered ; not confronted. Scott. 

tJ’N-^IN-CO'M'B^IEED (fin-fn-kfim'b?rd), a. Not en- 
cumbered or burdened. Johnson. 

t5-N-yN-DAN'^yRED, a. Not endangered ; not 
exposed tp danger. Wordsworth. 

C’N-yN-DEARED' (iin-en-dSrdO, «• Not endeared ; 
not attended with endearment. Milton, 

te-yN-DfiAWOE-iNG, a. Not endeavoring. 
tS^N-END'JgD, a. Not ended ; unfinished. Scott. 

t?N-£ND'|NG, a. Not ending; having no end. 

The unending circles of . . . science. Feltham. 

tJN-5N-DORSED' (-dorstO, a. Not endorsed. Ash. 

tJN-^lN-D6WED' (an-eii-dbiid')» Not endowed ; 
not furnished ; not invested. Locke. 

tJN-yN-DUR'A-BLE, a. Not endurable ; insuffer- 
able ; intolerable. Dr. Arnold. 

■&N-®N-DyR'A-BLy, ad. Insufferably. Qu. Rev. j 
tJN-5N-DUR'ING, a. Not enduring. Smart. \ 
t^N-^:-N£RWAT-yD, a. Not enervated. Mamjkld. 
Un-JPN-FEE'BLED (-fS'bld), a. Not enfeebled. 
UN-^IN-FORCED' (iSn-^n-fSrst'), a. Not enforced. 

tjrN-yN-GAGED' (-gajdO» a. Not engaged, bound, 
or pledged: — not occupied; disengaged. Hall. 

GN-J6;N-GA(?^{NG, a. Not engaging. MonJth. Rev. 
Un-ENG'LISH C-tng'glish),a. Not English. IF. R&o. 

tS’N-ENG'LJSHED (un-fng'glishd), a. Not ren- 
dered or translated into English, Bp. Hall, 

UN-5N-GROSSED' (-fn-gr5st0, a. Not engrossed. 
UN-:^N-jQ'g-ED' (-jbxd'), a. Not enjoyed. Dryden. 
tJN-yN-J5'£''JNG, a. Not enjoying. Creech. 


UNEQUIVOCALLY 

UN-^:N-LAR§^ED' (Qn-^n-laijd'), Not enlarged, 
contracted; narrow. fi utts. 

IJN-yN-LIGHT'ENED (uii-en-lJ'tnd), a. Not en- 
lightened ; not illuminated ; ignorant ; rude, 

UN-yN-LI'YENED (un-en-ll'vnd), a. Not enliv- 
ened or animated ; not inspirited. Atterhury. 

ON-JpN-RICHED' (-en-riclit'), a. Not made rich. 

GN-yN-ROLLED' (-r5ld'), Not enrolled. Ash. 

GN-yN-SLAVED' (fin-en-slavdO, Not enslaved 
or reduced to bondage ; free, Addiscm. 

t G’N-^:N-TAN'GLiE, v, a. To disentangle. Donne. 

GN-yN-TAN'GLED, p. a. Not entangled. 

GN-fiN'TJ^RED (fin-en'terd), a. Not entered. Tidal. 

UN-EN'TyR-PRi§'lNG, a. Not enterprising. 

GN-fiN'TyR-PRi§-lNG-LY, ad. In an unenter- 
prising manner ; not adventurously. Clarke. 

GN-EN-TyR-TAlN'ING, a. Not entertaining; not 
engaging; uninteresting. Knox. 

GN-fiN-TyR-TAlN'TNG-NfiSS, n. The quality or 
the state of being unentertaining. Gray. 

UN-yN-THRlLLED' (un-en-thiSLwld'), a. Not en- 
thralled ; unenslaved. Milton. 

GN-FN-t6mbED' (un-en-tomdO,«. Not entombed; 
unburied; uninterred. Dryden. 

GN-EN-TQ-MO-LO^'I-CAL, a. Not entomologi- 
cal ; not pertaining to entomology. Kirby, 

GN-jp-NU'M^lR-AT-yD, a. Not enumerated. 

Gn-ENWI-A-BLE, a. Not enviable. Byron. 

GN-M'VIED (un-en'vid), a. Not envied. Pope. 

GN-£n'VJ-oGs, a. Not envious. Cowley. 

GN-EN'VY-Ing, a. Not envying. Wilson. 

Gn-EP^I-l 6GUED (fiii-6p'f-lSgd), a. Not accom- 
panied by an epilogue. Goldsmith. 

Gn-JP-pIs 'CO-PAL, a. Not episcopal. Ed. Rev. 

Gn-Sp'I-tAphbd (-t&ft), a. With no epitaph. Cl. 

GN-E'aUA-BLE (fiiv5'kwai-bl), a. Not equable; 
uneven ; diverse ; inequable. Boyle. 

Gn-E'OUAL (iiii-s'kwsil), a. [L. ineequalis.’] 

1. Not equal; not even; not of uniform size 

or dimensions, numbers.” Dryden. 

2. Not equal in genius, talents, acquirements, 

strength, &c. ; inferior. Arhuthnot. 

3. Not alike in age or in station ; being un- 
like ; not possessing equal advantages. 

Conditions of vnequal peace. Denham, 

4. Disproportioned ; ill-matched. 

Unequal work we find 

Ag^nst vnequal arms to fight in pain. Milton, 

5. Not regular; not uniform; not equable. 

So strong, yet so unequal pulses heat. Dryden. 

6. Not sufficient ; inadequate ; not enough. 

7. t Unjust ; inequitable ; unfair. Shak. 

Is not my way egual ? are not your ways unequal 1 

Ezek. xviu. 2S. 

8. {Bot.) Noting parts of certain plants, aii 
the leaves of Begonia^ the two sides of which 
are not symmetrical ; inequilateral. Lindley, 

Unequal sided, unequal ; unequilateral. 

LiTtdley, 

GN-E'GUAL-A-BLE, a. Not to be equalled. Boyle, 

GN-B'aUALLBD (^s'kw?ild), a. Not equalled. CooA, 

GN-E'CIUAL-LY, ad. In an unequal manner or 
degree ; *not equally. Locke, 

Unequally pinnate, (Bot.) pinnate with an odd num- 
ber of leaflets . Gray. 

GN-E'aUAL-NfiSS, n. The state of beiim une- 
qual ; inequality. Bp. Taylor, 

GN-5-atrIPPBD' (iin-9-kwIptO, Not equipped, 

tGN-j£a'Ul-TA-BLE (iLn-Sk'w§-tsi-bl), a. Not 
equitable; inequitable. Tucker. 

fGN-fia^Ul-TA-BLY (fin-5k'w§-tSL-ble), Not 
equitably; inequitably. Ahp, Seeker. 

t GN-jECl'U{-TY, n. Iniquity. Wichliffe. 

GN-?-auIV'0-CAL (fin-e-kwlv'o-kal), a. Not 
equivocal, ambiguous, or doubtful. Cogan. 

GN-5-au!v'0-CAL-LY, ad. Without doubt; 
plainly; not ambiguously. Palsy. 
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iJN-^-aulV'Q-OAL-N^SS, n, Tlie state of being 
unequivocal. Godwin. 

tJN-^:-RAD'I-CA-BLE, a. That oannot be eradi- 
cated or exterminated; ineradicable. Byron. 

&N-®-KAD'{-CAT-^;D, a. Not eradicated. Clarke. 
0N-]g-RASED' (-rastO, a. Not erased Ash. 

t UN-gRR'A-BLE, a. Infallible. Sheldon. 

t tJN-ERR'A-BLE-NESS, «. Incapaci^ of error; 
infallibility. Decay of Ch. Piety. 

t!J^N-ERR'{NG, a. 1. Committing no mistake or er- 
ror ; not erring. “ Unerring judgment.” Roioe. 

2. Incapable of failure; certain; sure; ex- 
act; accurate. “ aim.” Cowper. 

On-£rR'ING-LY, ad. Without error. Lodte. 

tJN-?S-CHEW'A-BLE (iiTi-?s-chfi'gi-bI),«. That can- 
not be eschewed, shunned, or avoided. Care%o. 

to-5S-OUTCH'EQNED (-kScli'und), a. Having 
no escutcheon or armorial ensign. Wordsworth. 

■&N“?S-PiED' (un-§s-spidO a. Not espied. Jffooker. 
to-5S-SAYED' (-9s-sad'), a* Not essayed. Boyle. 

tlN-?S-SEN'TIAL (fin-es-sen'shsil), a. 1. Not es- 
sential . not of groat importance ; not neces- 
sary ; not constituting the essence. Addison, 

2. Void of real being. Milton, 

tjN-^lS-SEN'TIAL, n. A part or something that 
is not essential. Smart. 

©■N-^IS-SEN'TTAL-LY, ad. Not essentially, 
t flN-^S-TAB'LTSH, r. a. To deprive of, or remove 
from, establishment. Milton. 

t^N-^S-TAB'LISHED (fin-es-t^Lb'ljsht), a. Not es- 
tablished, fixed, or settled. Browne. 

fS’N-ES'Tl-MAT-^D, a. Not estimated. Ash. 
tlN-EU-JCHA-RlS'T{-CAL, a. Not eucharistical. 
IJn-^I-VAD^^-BLB, a. That cannot be evaded. 

to-E-VAN-^fiL'I-CAL, a.^ Not according to the 
evangelists ; not evangelical. Milton. 

tlN-5“VAN'^^:Li-iZED (iln-e-van'g9l-Izd), a. Not 
evangelized. Ash, 

tJN-g-vAP'Q-RAT-^:D, a. Not evaporated; not 
dissipated. Coleridge. 

CN-E'VEN (an-g'vn), a. 1. Not even; nos level 
or smooth. “These rough, ways,” Shah. 

2. Not equal ; not of the same length. 

Hebrew verse consists of uneven fbet. Peachatn. 

3. Not uniform ; not calm ; not equable ; 
ruffled ; as, ** An uneven disposition.” 

Unseen, number, an odd number ; a number not di- 
visible by two without a remainder. 

■&N-EVEN-LY (hn-s'vii-le), ad. In an uneven 
manner; with unevenness. Smart. 

t5'N"E'VEN'N]ESS (ftn-S'vn-nSs), n, 1. The quali- 
ty or the state of being uneven ; inequality of 
surface. “ Unevenness of the roads.” Ray. 

2. t Turbulence ; changeable state. Hale. 

tJ^N-ip-VfiNT'E^L, a. Not eventful. Southey. 
t tJN-feV'I-TA-BLE, a* Inevitable. Sidney. 

t tJN-fiV't-TAT-JpD, <t. IJnavoided. Sandys. 
tJN-jp-v6liVED', a. Not evolved. Clarke. 

a. Not exact ; inexact, [r.] Todd. 
tJN-5:^-ACT'5D, a. Not exacted. Dryden. 

tJN-^:^-A^'^ER“AT-5;D, a. Not exaggerated. 
tJ’N-^l.^-A^l'^^lR-AT-JNG, a. Not exaggerating. 

a. Not exalted. Young. 

tJN-jp^-AM'l-NA-BLB, a. That cannot be exam- 
ined or investigated. Milton. 

ttN-^X-AM'JNED (fin-^g-zJtm'ind), a. Not exam- 
ined; not investigated. Shak. 

tS'N-^ll^-AM'lN-lNG, a. Not examining. Smart. 

t5'N-J6:?-AM'PLED (fin-eg-zSm'pld), a. Not pre- 
ceded by any example ; unprecedented. MiUon. 

tlN-fiX'CA-VAT-^ID, a. Not excavated. Ash. 

ttN ^:X-CjgLLED' (iln-§fc-s«ld'), Not excelled ; 
not surpassed or outstripped. Cowper. 
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ftN-^X-Ci^PT'JlD, a. Not excepted. Ash. 

lJN-^:X-CEP'TION-A-BEE, a. Not liable to any 
exception or objection ; good; faultless, 

&N-]pX-c£P'TION-A-BLE-NjSsS, n. The state of 
being unexceptionable. More, 

fJN-BX-CEP'TION-A-BLY, ad. So as to be not 
liable to objection. South. 

tTN-JglX-CEP'TIVE, a. Not exceptive ; admitting 
no exception. Brit. Rev. 

IJ’N-^X-CHAn^ED^ (un-ex-chSnjd'), Not ex- 
changed ; not bartered. Burke. 

C‘N-BX-Cl§ED' (un-ek-sIzdO, Not subject to 

the payment of excise. Brown. 

C’N-BIX-CiT'jpD, a. Not excited. Qu. Rev. 

&N-^:X-CLUD'|:d, a. Not excluded. Wordsworth. 
tTN-^X-OLU'SJVE, a. Not exclusive. Ed. Rev. 

t tJN-BX-CO^'I-TA-BLE, a. That cannot be im- 
agined or found out. Rahigh. 

t5'N-5X-cgM-MU'NI-CAT-5:D, a. Not excommu- 
nicated,* or expelled from communion. Ash. 

&N-i:X-Cfj'L'PAT-J5D, a. Not exculpated. Ash. 
C■N-]g:X-CU§^A-BLE, a. Inexcusable.[R.] JJoytfJord. 

CrN-PiX-OU§A-BLE-NfiSS, n. The quality of being 
inexcusable; inexcusableness, [r.] Hammond. 

t^N-^lX-CUk^ED' (.an-efcs-kuzd')i Not excused. 

frN-EX'5-CUT-BD, a. Not executed; not done, 
effected, or fulfilled ; unperformed, Burke. 

tJN-JE^'JeiM-PLA-RY (Sn-egz-), a. Not exemplary. 

0rN-i:3f-£]VI'PLI-FrED (iin-egz-Sm'ple-fid), a. Not 
exemplified, or illustrated by example. South. 

f3rN-^::^-£]VIPT', a. Not exempt. Milton. 

tJN-EX'?R-ClSED (-eks^er-slzd),a. Not exercised ; 
not practised or trained. Dryden. 

f5'N-5i:^-ERT'j6:D, a. Not exerted. Brown. 

CN-?:^-HALED^ (fin-eks-haldO, Not exhaled. 
t5’JS-jg:^-HAuST'JeD, a. Not exhausted. Byron. 
t t^N-Jg::§:-HAuST'I-BLBj a. Inexhaustible. Hah. 

a. Not exhibited. Ash. 
trN-Jgll^-HlL'A-RAT-pD, a. Not exhilarated. Ash. 

a. Not existing. Browne. 

fj‘N-Jg:^-tST'lNG, a. Not existing. Dwight. 

O^N-EX'QR-CI§ED (un-gks'pr-stzd), a. Not exor- 
cised not expelled by e.TLorcism. Smart. 

trN-^;X-PAND'|lD, a. Not expanded. Blackmore. 

t 0N-fiX-PBC-TA'TIQN, n. Want of expectation 
or of previous consideration. Bp. Hall. 

tJN-^;X-P]ECT'^:D, a. Not expected ; unthought of ; 
sudden. “ 0, unexpected stroke ! ” Milton. 

(S'N-^X-PfiCT'jglD-Ly, ad. In an unexpected man- 
ner; suddenly. * Dryden. 

tS'N-^X-PjECT'^B-Nf SS, n. The state or the qual- 
ity of being unexpected or nnlooked for. Watts. 

&N-5X-PigC'TQ-RAT-JNG, a. Not expectorating, 
t fJN-^;X-PE'DI-?NT, a. Inexpedient. MiUon. 
tJN-jpX-Pj&LLED' (-§ks-p51dO, Not expelled. 

fJ'N-jpX-PfiND'ED, a. Not expended. Ash. 

©•N-J^X-PfiN'SlVE, a. Not expensive, MiUon. 
0N-J5X-PE^R{-^5N’CB, n. Inexperience, [r.] MiUon. 

1&N-BX-PE'RI-®NCEI) (an-fks-pS're-enst), n. Not 
having knowledge or skill acquired by trial or 
practice; not practised; inexperienced, Burke. 

(tN-^X-P^R-I-MfiNT'AL, a. That cannot be ex- 
perimented upon ; not experimental. Ed. Rev. 

CrN-^lX-PfiR'l-MfiNT-^D, a. Not experimented. 

G'N-^IX-Pj^RT', a. Wanting skill ; inexpert. An 
unexpert and injudicious person.” Bp. Hall. 

ttN-^;X-PfRE0' (ttn-^ks-plrdO, a. Not expired; 
not ended or finished. Hackluyt. 

0N-?X-PLAIN'A-BLE, a. Not capable of being 
explained ; inexplicable. Swift. 

UN-5X-PLAINE0' (-9ks-pl5nd0, Not explained. 


tS’N-gX-PLig'IT, a. Not explicit ; inexplicit. Ash. 

tJN-5X-PLO'RA-TXVE, a. That cannot be ex- 
plored, examined, or searched. [R.j iY. Brit. Rev. 

fJN-jpX-PLORED' (un-eks-p]6id'), a. Not explored. 

“ To regions miexploredP Dryden. 

tJN-^IX-PLO'SIVE, a. Not explosive. Congreve. 
tJN-JpX-PORT'jpD, a. Not exported. Ash. 

tJN-J6:x-P0§ED' (un-9ks-p6zd'), a. Not exposed. 
tJN-jglX-PotJNB'^U, a. Not expounded. Horsley. 
CN-^X-PRESSED' (-eks-prest'), a. Not expressed. 

tJN-5X-PRESS't-BLE, a. Inexpressible. “The 
unexpressihle image of God.” [r.] Milton. 

tJN-5X-PRESS'J-BLY, ad. Inexpressibly. Bp.IIall. 

tJN-5X-PRES'SjVE, a. 1. Not having the power 
of expressing ; not expressive ; inexpressive. 

2. t Not to be expressed; inexpressible. 

The fair, the chaste, and unexpremve she. STiak. 

ti’N-gX-PRES'SrVE-LY, ad. In an inexpressive 
manner; inexpressively. Allen, 

tjTN-^X-PfJG'NA-BLE, a. Not to be beaten, over- 
powered, or conquered, [r.] Sandys. 

tjN-^lX-PlJNgED' (-ex-punjd'), a. Not expunged. 
tS’N-gX-TEND'JpD, a. Not extended. Congreve. 
tTN-^X-TEN'y-AT-^D, a. Not extenuated. Shak, 
tTN-^X-TER'Mf-NAT-^lD, a. Not exterminated. 
iJN-?X-T 1NCT', a. Not extinct. Beau. ^ FI. 

IJN- JPX-TIN 'G U| S H- A -B LE ( ii n-eks-«iig' g w |sh-gi- 
bl), a. Inextiiiguisbable. MiUon. 

tJN-^:X-TlN'GUlSH-A-BLY, ad. So as not to be 
extinguished or quenched. Johnson. 

iJN- 5X-TIN'GU|SHED (iin-eks-ting'gwislit), a. [L. 
inextinc‘tus.\ Notextinguished; burning. “ c/?t- 
extinguisked fires.” Rowe. 

UN- J^X-T*IR' PAT-50, ai Not extirpated. Horsley, 
0N-5X-t6rt'5D, a. Not extorted. Swift. 

tJN-5X-TRACT'50, a. Not extracted. Clarke, 
t 0 n-£x'TR1-CA-BLE, a. Inextricable. More. 
tjN-feX'TRI-CAT-5D, a. Not extricated. Ash. 
tJ’N-EYED' (fin-ld')» Not eyed ; not view'ed or 
observed ; unseen or unwatched. Beau. § FI. 

tJN-FAD'A-BLE, a. That cannot fade. Bp. HdU. 
trN-FAD'51), a. Not faded. Dryden. 

i)N-FA 0';NG, a. Not fading; not liable to fade 
or wither. “ The rose of Eden.” Pope. 

yN-PAD'JNG-LY, ad. Without fading. Clarke. 

fjN-FAD'fJSG-NBSS, n. The quality of being un- 
fading, or not liable to fade. PolwHele. 

t fjN-FAIli' A-BEE, a. That cannot fail ; infalli- 
ble. Bp* Hall. 

t tJN-FAIIi' A-BLE-N£ sS, n. The quality of being 

infallible ; infallibility. Bp. Hall. 

■&N-PAIL"1NG, a. Not failing; certain ; constant 

Syn. — See Certain. 

tJ^N-PAIL'ING-LY, ad. Without fail. Josh. hi. 10, 

to-FAlL'lNG-N^SS, n. The state or the quality 
of being unfailing. Bp. Had. 

fjN-PAINT'ING, a. Not fainting. Sandys. 

■&N-pAir', a. Not fair ; not honest ; dishonest ; 
unjust; dishonorable; partial. 

You come like an wTy'btr merchant to charge me with 
being in your debt. 

ftN-pAlR^LY, ad. Not fairly ; unjustly. PariieU. 

ttN-PAlR'N^SS, n. The state of being unfair; 
want of fairness ; injustice. Bentley. 

C’N-FAITH'P'&L, a. Not faithful ; faithless ; 
treacherous ; perfidious ; dishonest ; false. 

Syn. — See P AiTHnESS. 

tlN-PAITH^FUL-LY, ad. Without faith ; treach- 
erously; perfidiously; faithlessly. Bacon, 

tlN-FAlTH'Pl^L-NjfiSS, n. The state of being 
unfaithful ; want of faithfulness. Boyle. 

tlN-PAL'OAT-5D, a. 1. Not falcated; not hooked. 

2. Not curtailed. Cktrke. 

to-PALL'EN (an-f&l'ln), df. Not fallen. Glanvill 
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f t^N-FAL^L|-BLE, a. Infallible. Shak. 

ON-FAL' LOWED (Un-fariod), a. Not fallowed. 
“The tmfalloiDed ^\che” Phillips. 

Gn-PAL'TJPR-ING, a. Not faltering ; unfailing, 
Cn-PAL'T^R-ING-LY, ad. Without faltering, 
t Gn- FAMED' (un-tamd'), a. Not renowned, Shah. 

tlN-FA-MIL'IAR (Un-fa-mll'yar), «* Not familiar; 
not accustorned ; unusual; uncommon. Wmtojv. 

to-FA-MlL-I“AR'I-TY (un-fa-mll-ye-ar'e-te), n. 

Want of familiarity, Johnsoyi.. 

tlN-F A-MlL'I AR-LY, ad. In a manner not familiar, 
t ON-FA'MOUS, a. Not famous. Chaucer. 

tJN-FAN'CIED (un-fan'sid), a. Not fancied, KeJhj. 
tJN-PANNED' (-find'), a. Not fanned. Goldsmith. 
tlN-FAS'cr-NAT-^lD, a. Not fascinated. Clarke. 

(JN-FASH'ION-A-BLE (Sn-fash'un-a-bl), «. Not 
fashionable ; not according to fashion. Locke. 

&N-FASH'rON-A-BLE-NftSS, n. The state of be- 
ing unfashionable ; deviation from fashion, 

tJN-FASH'ION-A-BLY, Not fashionably ; not 
according to the fashion. Shah. 

to-FASH'IONED (-fash 'and), a. Not fashioned. 
A lifeless lump, vnt'asJaoned and unformed, Dryden. 

On-fAsT', a. Not fast ; not secure. Joh7tso7i. 

&x\-PAs'TEN' (5n-fJis'sn), n. a. [L xjnpastexed ; 
pp UNFASTENING, UNFASTENED.]} To reniOVC 
or loose the fastening of ; to unbind ; to loose ; 
to unfix , to untie ; to unlace ; to unclasp. Mi' ton. 

tJN-PAs'TENED (tLn-fts'snd), p. a. Not fastened. 
(JN-FAsT'ING, a. Not fasting. Museum. 

UN-PA'TH^RED (-tli§rd), a. Fatherless. Shak. 
&N-pA'TH^R-LY, a. Not fatherly, Coicper. 

CN-FATH'QM-A-BLE, a. * That cannot be fath- 
omed or sounded; not fathomable. Byron. 

©N-FATH'OM-A-BLE-NfiSS, n. The state or the 
quality of being unfathomable. Norris. 

t5’N-PATH^OM-A-BLy, ad. So as not to be fath- 
omed. Unfathomahly deep.” Thomson. 

fjN-PATH'QMED (-fAth'ymd), a. Not fathomed. 

Into the gulf of ray unfathomed thought. Byron. 

tlN-P.\-TtGUED' (an-fa-tegd'), a. Not fatigued. 
(JN-FAULT'Y, a. Not faulty ; innocent. Udal. 

tjN-FA'VOR-A-BLE, a. Not favorable ; adverse ; 
contrary ; obstructive ; injurious. 

tJN-PA'VOR-A-BL E-NESS, n. The state of being 
unfavorable*. A. Smith. 

tJN-PA'VOR-A-BLY, ad. In an unfavorable man- 
ner ; not favorably ; unkindly. Seeker. 

©■N-FAWORED (iin-fa'vprd), a. Not favored. Ash. 
t fJN-FEAR', a. Without fear; not afraid. Fairfax. 

tSTN-PE ARED' (ttn-fSrd'), a. 1. t Not affrighted ; 
not terrified ; intrepid. Fahfax. 

2. Not feared; not dreaded. Beau. FI. 

tJ’N-PEAR'Pf^L, a. Not fearful ; not afraid. Udal. 
t^N-FEAR'|NG, a. Not fearing. Mooitgomery. 
flN-FEAR'lNG-LY, ad. Without fear. Clai-ke. 

0N-FfiA§'l-BLE (an-fS'z 9 -bl), a. Not feasible; 
impracticable ; infeasible. South. 

&N-f£aTH'?RED (un-fStft'^rd), a. Not having 
feathers or plumage. Dryden. 

ttlN-PEAT'LY, ad. Notfeatly. XJdcd. 

tlN-PEAT'URED (Sn-fSt^y^rd), a. Not having fea- 
tures, or regularity of features. Drtjden. 

t tlN-PEAT'y, a. Unskilful. Sidney. 

UN-Fi§D', a. Not supplied with food ; destitute. 

ON-PEED', a. Not feed ; having received no fee. 
“ The breath of an tmfeed lawyer.” Shah. 

tlN-FEBL'lNG, a. 1, Not having feelings or sen- 
sibility ; insensible ; torpid ; numb. Shah. 

2. Not having kind feelings ; not having com- 
passion or sympathy; cruel ; hard-hearted; hard. 
Syn. — See Hard. 


Cn-FEEL^NG-LY, ad. Without feeling or sensi- 
bility ; cruelly.* Sterne. 

ilN-FEEL'lNG-NESS, n. Want of feeling ; insen- 
sibility. [r.] Dr. WaHon. 

tJN-FEIGNED' (tin-fand'), <55. Not feigned; not hyp- 
ocritical; undisguised; real; sincere. Hooker. 

t)N-FEIGN'?D-LY (fin-Sn'ed-l^), ad. In an un- 
feigned manner ; really; tiuly; sincerely. 

He pardoneth all them that truly repent and unfeignedlv 
believe his holy gospel. Common Prayer, 

UN-PEIGN'JPD-NESS (Qn-fan'ed-nes), The State 

of being unfeigned; sincerity. Leiyhton. 

UN-FEIGN'|NG (-fan'-), a. Not feigning. Cowper. 
UN-F5-Li9'l-TAT-JNG, a. Not producing felicity. 

CtN-FEL 'LOWED (un-fel'Iod), a. Not having a 
companion or mav.e ; unmatched. Shak. 

tJN-FELT', £55. Not felt ; not perceived. Shak. 
U'N-FEM'I-NINE, a. Not feminine. Clarke. 

to-FENCE'. t’. a. Fi. u>fFENCED ; pp. unfexc- 
iNGj'UNFEXCED.] To Strip of fence; to remove 
a fence from. HolVnshed. 

t7N-FENCED' (un-fenst'), a. Not fenced. Cowper. 
tlN-FjpR-MENT'jpD, a. Not fermented. Arhuthnot. 

tJN-FER'TILE (iln-fer'til), a. Not fertile ; infertile ; 
not fruitful ; sterile. Decay of Chr. Piety. 

ON-FER'TILE-NfeSS, n. The state of being un- 
fertile; infertility; barrenness. JoJmson. 

tJN-FER'TJL-iZED (-izd), £ 1 . Not fertilized. Ash. 

t tTN-FfiS'Tf-VAL, <55. Not according to the rule 
of religious feasts or festivals. Holland. 

tlN-FET'T^R, V. a. [i. unfettered ; pp. unfet- 
tering, UNFETTERED.] To loose from fettcrs ; 
to remove bonds or restraints from. Chaucer. 

flN-FET'T5RED,jp. <55. Not fettered. Qu. Bev. 

fjN-FBU'D4L-iZE, v. a. [i. unfeudalized ; 
pp. UNPEUDALIZING, UNPEUDALIZED.] To free 
from feudal restraint, [a.] Ec. Itev. 

fJN-FIG'URED (Un-ftg'yurd), a. 1. Withont foim or 
portraiture of bodies ;’ not figured. JVotton. 

2. Devoid of figures of speech. Blatr. 

UN-FILED' (un-ftld'J, a. 1. Not filed, or smoothed; 
not polished, as with a file. Donne. 

2. fNot polluted or corrupted; not contami- 
nated. “ By faith unfiled.'^ Sim'ey. 

fjN-PlL'IAL (un-fil'yal), <55. Not filial ; not becom- 
ing a child ; undutiful. Coioper. 

t)N-FiL'IAL-LY, ad. Without filial regard. 
ON-FIllED' (uii-flld'), <55. Not filled. Browne. 
UN-FILMED' (-frlind'), <55. Not covered with a film. 

&N-FIN'1SH-A-BLE, <S5. That cannot be finished, 
concluded, or completed. Jarvis. 

UN-FIN'ISHED (un-ftn'isht), <55. Not finished ; not 
completed; incomplete; unaccomplished. 

fjN-FiN'JSH-iNG, n. The state of being unfinished 
or incomplete ; incompletion. Milton. 

HN-fIRED' (un-fird'), a. Not fired. Cowper. 

UN-FfRM', <35. Not firm; infirm; feeble. Shak, 

©N-FIRM'NflSS, n. The state of being unfirm ; 
want of firmness ; instability ; infirmity. Smart. 

UN-PIT', <55. Not fit; unsuitable ; inappropriate. 

Syn. — See rxcAPABLE. 

fJN-FIT', V. a. p. UNFITTED ; pp. unfitting, 
UNFITTED.] To make unfit ; to disqualify. 

The peculiarity of structure by which an organ is made to 
answer one purpose, necessazily some other pur- 
pose. Paley. 

UN-fIt'LY, <i 5<^. Not fitly , not suitably. Bp. Hall. 
UN-FlT'N^glSS, n. Want of fitness. Hooker. \ 

tJN-FlT'TJNG, a. Not fitting; not proper ; unfit. 

ttN-Fix', V. a. [f. UNFIXED ; pp. unfixing, un- 
fixed.] 

1. To remove the fastening or bond from ; to 
loosen ; to make less fast ; to take off. 

Who can impress the forest, bid the tree 

Unfix his earth-bound root? Shak. 

2 . To make liquid or fluid. [».] 

Nor can the rising sun 

Unfix her hosts and teach them how to run. Bryden. 


flN-FIXED' (-fikst'), <55. Not fixed. Bp, Taylo7\ 
tlN-FlX'JgJD-NESS, Want of fixedness. ^<55Wt<j. 

ON-FLAG'GING, a. Not flagging; not drooping. 
*^Unfagging vigor of expression.” South. 

t (JTN-FLAMED' (-flamd), a. Not flamed. Beau.^ FI. 

flN-FLANKED' (un-flhnkt'), a. Not flanked ; not 
(iefended on the flank. Brands. 

tjN-FLAT'TJgRED (un-fiht'terd), <55. Not flattered. 

Time . . . brings us to unfiait&red age. Habrngitm. 

■&N-FLAT'T?R-1NG, a. Not flattering ; that does 
not flatter; frank. Shei'burne, 

iIn-FLAT'T^R-InG-LY, ad. Without flattery. 
Cn-FLA'VORED, <t. Not flavored. Clarke. 

tJN-FLAWED' (iin-fliwd'), a. Not flawed. Clarke. 

t^N-FLED^ED' (fin-flgjd'), <55. Not fledged ; not 
feathered . — untried ; inexpeiienced. Cowper. 

t^N-FLESHED' (fin-flesht'), <55. Not fleshed ; not 
inured to flesh or blood, or to deeds of blood. 
“ Unfeshed hound.” Dryden. 

t Dn-PLEX'|-BLE, a. Inflexible. Milton. 

Dn-FLInch'ING, <15. Not flinching; resolute- 
t)N-FLlT'T{]VG, <55. Not flitting. Clarke. 

tlN-FLClW'jpR-lNG, a. Not producing flowers. 
tlN-FLUCT'y-AT-lNG, <55. Not fluctuating. Black. 
t)N-FC5iLED' (fin-folld'), a. Not foiled. Temple. 

tlN-FOLD', V. a. [i. UNFOLDED ; js;?. unfolding, 
UNFOLDED.] 

1. To open the folds of ; to expand ; to open. 

“ Unfold her crystal doors.” MtUon. 

2. To disclose; to reveal; to interpret; to 
tell ; to make known ; to declare ; to divulge. 

Things of deep sense we may in prose unfold. Waller. 

3. To display ; to set to view; to illustrate. 

To examine and unfold the works of God, Burnet. 

4. To release ; to dismiss from a fold. Shak. 

tJN-FOLD'JgSR, n. One who unfolds. Theobald. 

UN-FOLD'JgIR-fiSS, n. She who unfolds. [R.] 

The umfold&ress of treachery. Molmshed. 

Un-FOLD'ING, a. That unfolds, [r.] Clarke. 

CtN-FOLD'ING, n. The act of one who unfolds, 
or that which is unfolded. Crabhe. 

Un-FOL' LOWED (ua-flSl'lod), a. Not followed. 

i)N-p66l', V. a. To restore from the state or 
condition of a fool, or from folly. Shak. 

UN-FOR-BEAr'ING, <55. Not forbearing. Smith. 
f)N-FQR-BlD', <55. Unforbidden. Milton. 

UN-FOR-BlD'DEN (un-for-bid'dn), a. Not forbid- 
den ; not prohibited. ’ Norris. 

f tJN-FOR-BlD'DEN-NESS (un-for-bld'dn-ngs), n. 
The state of being unforbiddeii. Boyle. 

UN-FORCED' (fin-ftrst'), a. 1. Not forced ; not 
compelled; not constrained ; willing. Dryden. 

2. Not impelled; not urged; free. Donne. 

3. Not feigned ; natural. Hayward. 

4. Not violent ; easy ; ready ; voluntary. 

An easy and unforced assent. Denham, 

UN-P0R9^?B-LY, ad. Without force. Sandys. 

tJN-FOR'CI-BLE, a Not forcible ; wanting or 
destitute of force or strength ; feeble. Hooker. 

UN-FORD'A-BLE, £55. Not fordable. JVhiie. 

ON-FORD'?D, <55, Not forded. Dryden. 

UN-F5RE-B0D'1NG, a. Not foreboding. Pope. 

tm-PORE-KNOW'A-BLE, <55. That cannot be fore- 
known. [r.] Ctidworth. 

tJN-FORE-KNOWN' (fln-f5r-n6n'), a. Not pre- 
viously known ; not foreknown, [r.] Mikon. 

tlN-PORE-SEE'A-BLE, a. Not possible to before- 
seen. “ Unforeseeable ways.” South. 

fjN-FORE-SEE'lNG, <55. Not foreseeing. Daniel 
Un-FORE-SEEN', a. Not foreseen. Dryden. 

UN-FORE-SHdRT'ENED (Sn-fiJr-short'nd), <55. Not 
foreshortened. Godioin. 
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f'N F6Hr’«TjIjfNED (Sn-fSr'sklnd), a. 'Without 
the foresakiii or prepuce ; circumcised. MiUon. 

Ctn-FORE'TIIOUGHT (iin-for'thawt), a. Not 
thought or considered before, [r.] Daniel. 

to FORE-TOLD', a. Not foretold. Be, Rev, 

ON-FORE-WArNED' (iin-f5r-wSlrndO, Not 
forewarned ; not cautioned. Milton, 

t^N-F(3R'FElT-^:D (Sn-for'nt-^d), a. Not forfeited. 
ON-FORC^ED' (un-forjd'), a. Not forged. Ash, 
Cn-FOR-GET'FUL, a. Not forgetful, Wilson, 
GN-FOR-jSIV'EN (un-for-|iv'vn), a. Not forgiven. 
f/N-FOR-€rIV'lNGj a. Not forgiving. Rowe, 
ON-POR-G6T', a. Not forgot ; unforgotten. 

tJN-FOR-GOT'TEN (iJn-for-g5t'tn), a. Not forgot- 
ten; remembered; recollected. 

Clime of the unforgoiten brave 1 JStjron, 

to-FORM', V, a. To unmake ; to destroy. Clarhe, 
Dn-F 6R'MAL, a. Not formal ; informal. Ash, 

ti'N-FCiRlVIED' (-fbrmd'), a, 1. Not having been 
foimed; not favshinned ; not modelled. Darnel, 
2. (.ds^ron.) Noting stars not included in any 
constellation ; informed, Hntton, 

tJN-FOR-SA'KEN (un-for-sa'kn), a. Not forsaken. 
to-FdR'TI-PIED (un-fbr'te-fld), a. Not fortified. 

U’N-FORT'IJ-NATE (un-fbit'yu-n^t), a. Not fortu- 
nate ; not prosperous ; unsuccessful ; unhappy ; 
unlucky ; calamitous ; distressed. Bacon. 
Syn.— See Unhappy. 

to-FORT'y-NATE-LY, ad. In an unfortunate 
manner; unhappily! Dryden, 

UN-FORT'y-NATE-NESS, n. The state of being 
unfortunate ; ill luck ; misfortune. Sidney, 

C’N-FdS-SI-LlF'yR-otl’S, a. Not fossilifcrous ; 
not having fossils. Thomson, 

to-POS'SJL-IZED, a. Not fossilized. Qu. Rev. 
to-FOS'TJgJRED (-terd), a. Not fostered. Smart. 
to-FOUGHT' (fin-fSiwt'), a. Not fought. Knolles. 

to-F(3T)riuED' (-f bmdO, a- Not fouled ; unpolluted ; 
not soiled ; pure, “ Light unfoidedJ* Mon. 

ttN-rdt^ND', a. Not found or met with. Dryden, 

to-FOx)ND'Jg;D, a, 1. Not founded ; not built. 

2. Without foundation ; baseless ; false. 

O'N-FOUND'^D-LY, ad, \Yithout foundation or 
authority ; falsely. Clarhe. 

to-FRA'GRANT, a. Not fragrant. Clarhe. 

t to-FRA^MA-BLE, a. Not to be framed. Hooker, 

t t7N-FRA'MA-BLE-N]ESS, n. The quality being 
unframable* ; untractableness. , so v . 

to-FRAME', V, a. To destroy the frame or con- 
struction of. South. 

to-FRAMED' (an-framd'), a. Not framed. 

to-FRAN'CHJ^ED (fiu-fran'chjzd), a. Not fran- 
chised ; deprived of the right of franchise. Aish. 

to-FRAN'^l-BLE, a. That cannot be broken; 
not frangible. Bp, Taylor, 

to-FRANKED' (an-frtlngkt'), a. Not franked ; not 
exempt from postage. Ash, 

to-FRA-TER'NAL, a. Not fraternal. Clarke, 

to-FRA"TER^NAL-LY, od. In an unbrotherly 
manner; not fraternally. Clarke, 

to-FRAUGHT^ (un-frlwt'), Not frau^t ; not 
laden; not freighted. jPktcher, 

CN-FREED', a. Not freed or liberated. Pope, 
to-PREIGHT'ED C-fra't§d), a. Not freighted. Ash, 
to-FRE'aUEN-CY, n. Infrequency, [it,] Bill, 
to-FRE'ClUENT, a. Infrequent. Browne, 

+ to-PRE-Q-UfiNT', V, a. To cease to frequent; 
to leave ; to quit ; to forsake. *7. Phillips, 

to-FRE-aufiNT'ED, a. Not frequented. Rowe, 
ttN-PRE'aUENT-LY, aa?. Infrequently. Browne, 
to-FRfiT'TJglD, a. Not fretted. Bolinshed, 


to-FRi'A-BLB, a. Not easily crumbled, Paley, 
t t/N-FRlfiND', n. One not a friend. Lodge, 
tJN-FRIEND'jpD (-freod'fd), a, Friendless. Shak. 

to-FElfiND'Ll-NESS, n. The state of being un- 
friendly ; want of kindness or favor. Leighton. 

to-FRIEND'LY (Un-frgnd'l?), a. Not friendly; 
unkind; not benevolent ; hostile. Rogers. 

iJN-PRIEND'LY, ad. Not as a friend. Wollaston, 
t to-PRiEND'SHiP, n. Unfriendliness. Vdal, 
fJN-FRIGHT'pD, a. Not frightened, B. Jonson, 
to-FRIN§i-ED' (un-frlnjd'), flt. Not fringed. Ash, 

to-FROCK', V. a. [i. UNFROCKRi) ; pp. unfrock- 
ing, UNFROCKED.] To divest of a frock; to 
disrobe ; to uncover. Milton, 

f UJN'-FROZE', a. Unfrozen. Philips, 

U'N-FRO'ZEN (2n-fi5'zii), a. Not frozen. Fletcher, 
IJN-FRO'GAL, a. Not frugal; wasteful. Parkes, 

to-FRtilT'F^L (frdt'fai), a, 1. Not fruitful ; not 
fructiferous ; unproductive ; not prolific ; barren. 

r— 0 ■**p* 

'J ' - 1 ■ 1 I*i < I I ■ >M .. I. ;» I. Waller, 

2. Not productive of good works. 

That ye shall neither be barren nor loifruitfid in the 
knowledge of our Lord Jesus Christ. 2 J*et. i. 8. 

tJN-FRtJlT'PiyL-LY, ad. In an unfruitful man- 
ner ; unproductively. B, Jo7ison. 

to-FR^IT'F^JL-NESS, n. The state of being un- 
fruitful ; barrenness ; sterility. Bp, Hall. 

tttN-FRt!riT'OyS, a. Unfruitful. WicUiffe. 

fjN-FRtjs'TRA-BLE, a. That cannot be frustrat- 
ed, foiled, or balked, [r.] Edwards. 

to-FtjL-FiLLED' (un-ful-fild'), a. Not fulfilled ; ! 
not completed ; not finished. Milton. 

to-FUMED' j[fin-fanid'), a. Not fumed or fumi- 
gated ; not impregnated. Milton. 

tJN-FtoD'jpD, a. Not funded. A. Smith, 

to-FURL', V, a. [i. UNFURLED ; pp. UNFURL- 
ING, UNFURLED.] To spread out; to expand ; 
to unfold ; to open, ** Sails unfurled.*^ Prior. 

Unfurl the streaming red cross. Milton. 

tJN-FUR'NISH, V, a. To deprive ; to strip ; to di- 
vest ; — to leave naked. Shak. 

to-ruR'N|SHED (un-mrinisht), a. Not furnished ; 
without furniture ; unsupplied ; empty. Swift. 

Syn.— Sea Empty. 

to-FUR'ROWBD (fin-fSi'rod), a. Not furrowed ; 
not cut or cleft into ridges. Cowper, 

IJN-FU§ED^ (2n-fuzd'), a. Not fused. Tire. 

to-FU'§l-BLE, a. Infusible, [r.] Tire. 

CN-GAIN', a. [A. S. vng<egneC\ 

1. t Unprofitable ; uhgainful. Beau. «§• FI. 

2. Inconvenient • intractable ; awkward ; un- 
gainly. [Local.] Forhy. 

to-GAIN'A-BLE, a. Not to be gained. Pierce, 
GN-GAINED' (2n-gand0, a. Not gained. Shak. 
CN-GAIN'FI&L, a. Not gainful. Bp. Ball. 

UN-GAIN'Fl^L-LY, ad. Unprofitably. Wright. 

UN-G ATN'LI-NfiSS, a. The state of being ungain- 
ly ; awkwardness ; uncouthness. T^re. 

UN-GAIN'LY, a. Clumsy; awkward; uncouth. 

She was so xmgccmJv in her behavior. Toiler, 

JSyn. — See Awkward. 

t^N-GAIN-SAID' (iin-gan-sSdO, a. Not denied or 
gainsaid ; not contradictea. Milton, 

to-GAL-LANT^ a. Not gallant ; uncourtly. Gay. 
to-GALLED' (tln-gawld'), a. Not galled. Shak. 
fJN-GAR'BLED (un-ghr'bld), a. Not garbled. Ash. 

t^N-GAR^M^NT, V. a. To remove the garments 
from ; to undress, [r.] Scmthey, 

tjTN-GAR'NISHED (iln-gar'nisht), a. ' Not gar- 
nished ; not furnished ; not adorned. Milton, 

to-GAR'Rl-SONED (-g«rir§>-6nd), a. Without a 
garrison ; not furnished for defence. Maundrell, 


fjN-GAR'TJglRED (Sn-gar'teid), a. Being without 
garters ; not wearing garters. Shak, 

to-GATH'l;iRED (un-gatft'erd), a. Not gatheicd or 
collected ; not picked or plucked. Betmera 

to-GALT^ED' (Gn-gajd'), a. Not gauged. Young. 
to-GEAR' (nn-|Sr'), v. a. To unharness. Johnson. 

Un'GELD, n. {Saxon Law.) A jjerson out of the 
protection of the law, so that if he w'ere mur- 
dered, no geld or fine should be paid, or com- 
position made by the murderer. WM&haw. 

t UN-5^to'^;R-ALLED (un-gSii'er-Sld), a. Made 
not general ; local ; particular. Fuller. 

to-^EN'BR-AT-yD, a. Not generated. Raleigh. 
to-^EN'^R-A-TlVE, a. Not generative. Shak. 

tjN-yEN'yR-oto, a. Not generous; illiberal; 
— ignoble ; ignominious ; base. Waterland, 

tJN-yfiN' BR-otJS-Ly, ad. In an ungenerous man- 
ner ; illiberally ; ignobly. Ash, 

&N-y:E'Nf-AL, a. Not genial ; unnatural. Sioift. 

t to^-^EN'l-TURED (un-jSn'e-turd), a. Wanting 
genitals, or opposing generation. Shd^ 

to-yjpN-TEEL', a. Not genteel ; impolite ; rude. 

tJN-^JglN-TEEL'LY, ad. In an ungenteel man- 
ner ; impolitely ; uncivilly. Ec, Rev, 

UN-^EN'TLE (an-jen'tl), a. Not gentle ; not cour- 
teous ; impolite ; harsh ; rude. Denham, 

UN-^fiN'TLE-xMAN-LlKE, a. Not becoming a 
gentleman ; ungentlenianly. Chesterjicld, 

to-^EN'TLE-MAN-LT-NfiSS, n. Want of gentle- 
manliness ; impoliteness. Qu. Rev. 

to-^EN'TLE-MAN-LY, a. Not gentlemanly ; im- 
polite ; uncourteous ; uncivil ; rude. Clarendon. 

t^N-^IEN'TLE-NSss, n. Harshness; rudeness; 
severity ; w'ant of caurtesy. Gower. 

UN-iJlifeN'TLY, ad. Not gently ; harshly. Strype, 
C^N-C^E-Q-M^T'RJ-CAL, a. Not geometrical. 

to-GHOST'LY, a. Not ghostly ; not spiritual. 
“ Unghostly acclamations.” JJdal, 

to-GIFT'jpD, a. Not gifted; not endowed with 
extraordinary capacity. Cowper. 

to-GfLD'IlD, a. Not gilded. Dryden, 

C’N-GILT', a. Not gilt ; ungilded. Richardson, 

to-Gl’RD' fan-|Trd'), V. a. [i. UN girded or 
girt; pp. UNOIRDING, UNGIRDED Or UNOIRT.] 
To loose from a girdle, band, or girt. Fahyan. 

to-GIRT' (Qn-gYrt'), a. Not girt. Bp. Taijlor, 
tjn-gIv'EN (Gn-giv'vn), a. Not given. Tucker, 

tJN-GlV']NGj a. Not giving ; not bringing gifts. 

** The ungiving suppliant.” Dryden, 

t to-GLAD', a. Not glad ; unhappy. Gower, 
UN-GLAD'DENED (-glad'dnd), a. Not gladdened- 

to-GLAZED' (-glazd')> <*• Not glazed; wanting 
window-glasses, or not covered with glass. Prior. 

to-GLEANED' (Sn-glSnd'), a. Not gleaned. Ash, 

tJN-GIuddMED' (Gn-gl6ind'), a. Not darkened ; not 
overshadowed or overclouded. Green, 

UN-GLO'Rl-PfED (un-gl5'r§-fid), 0 ^. Not glorified; 
not adored or praised. Booker. 

to-GLO'RJ-PY, V. a. To deprive of glory. Watts, 
to-GL6'Rl-0t3‘S, a. Inglorious, [r-] Wickliffe, 
t tJN-GLO§ED', a. Not wheedled. Piers Plouhman, 

to-GL6 VE' (ISn-glilv'), V, a. To remove the glove 
from. “ Tiny love your hand.” Beau, % FI. 

to-GL6VED' (un-glfivdO, a. Not gloved. Bacon. 

to-GLUE', V. a. p. UNGLUED ; pp. ungluing, 
UNGLUED.] To loose from glue ; to free from 
being glued or cemented. Bp. BaU. 

to-GLttT'T^lD, G. Not glutted. Lady Morgan, 
to-GOAD'^lD, a. Not goaded. Coleridge, 

to-G5D', V, a. To divest of the godhead or di- 
vinity. ** To ungod the Son,” [r.] Waterland, 

t to-G6D'D^:D, G. Godless; atheisticalj Dryden. 
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tJN-GOD^D^SS, V. a. To deprive of divinity, as 
a goddess, [r.] Murphy 

t On-GODE'LY, a. Uncivil ; nngenteel. Ckmtcer, 
trN-G6DT4-LY, ad. Impiously ; wickedly, [n.] 

*T IS hut an ill essay of that /rodly fear to use that \ cry gos- 
pel so ineverently and wxfjodlily. Gov. of the lomiie. 

UN-GO D'LT-NESS,n. The state of being ungodly ; 
impiety j* wickedness ; godlessness. Tillotson. 

tJN-GdD'LY, a. 1, Not godly ; unrighteous; wick- 
ed ; impious ; godle*?*!!. Milton, 

2. Polluted by \MC‘keiMicss. 

Lot not the hours of this ungodly day 

W ear out lu peace. Shrik, 

Un-g6d'LY, ad, Ungodlily. [r.] 2 Peter ii. 2. 
t tlN-GOOD', a. Not good ; not virtuous. Gower, 

t t?N-GOOD'LY, a. Not good or goodly ; unjust; 
not desirable', “ An imgoodly deed.*^ Gower, 

On-gored' (un-gsrd'), a. Not gored, or pierced 
with a horn ; unhurt ; unwounded. Shak, 

&N-G5R9ED' (un-gbrjd'), a. Not gorged ; not 
crammed; not glutted; unsated. Dryden, 

Gn-GOS'P^L-LIKE, a. Not resembling the gos- 
pel. ** jurisdiction.” MiUon, 

tJN-GoT', a. Not got ; not acquired. Daniel, 
UN-GOT'TEN (Sn-got'tn), a. Not gotten. Daniel, 

GN-GdV'jpRN-A-BLE (an-friiv'ern-?L-bI), a. Not 
governable ; that cannot be ruled or restrained ; 
unruly; refractory; licentious ; wild; unbridled. 

tlN-GCv'^RN-A-BLE-NESS, n. The state of be- 
ing ungovernable. Johnson, 

UN-g6v'5RN-A-BLY, ad. In an ungovernable 
manner. “ Vngovernahly wild.” Goldsmith, 

&N-gOv'^;rned (un-gfiv'ernd), a, 1. Being with- 
out government ; not governed. 

All good men of this vngovet ned isle. Sh<xK, 

2. Not regulated ; unbridled ; licentious. 

To serve migovtmed appetite. Mtlton, 

tl'N-GO'V^N^ V, a* To divest of a gown. Clarke, 

GN-G6\^’’NED' (an-gbund'), a. Deprived or divest- 
ed of a gown 5 not wearing a go\^n. Craig, 

UN-GRACED' (-grSst'), a. Not graced. Drayton, 

©N-GRACE'FdL, a. Not CTaceful ; without grace; 
wanting elegance ; stilt; awkward. Locke, 

Without the lp‘>*-'Tn2' i« Vi* pr iup”*"- 

hrance, and '* ir'.o j . I I'l ^ o .a i’ -s. i' i.* j . rc< I 

Addison, 

tJN-GRACE'FUIi-LY, ad. In an ungraceful man- 
ner ; not gracefully. Spectator, \ 

UN-GRACE'PI&L-NESS, n. State or quality of be- 
ing ungraceful ; inelegance ; awkwardness. 

The vngrticffxdni^ of constraint and afieetation. Locke, 

CN-GRA 'Cloys (un-gra'sh^s), a, 1. Wicked; 
odious ; hateful. Shak, 

^ 2. Not gracious ; offensive ; uncivil ; rude ; 
disagreeable ; unacceptable. 

A certain wtgracious manner. Swift, 

tJ'N-GRA'CIoys-ItY, ad. In an ungracious man- 
ner ; without favor. Warbtit'ton. 

tlN-GRA'CIoyS-NESS, n. The state of being un- 
gracious ; want of graciousness. Taylor, 

to-GRAD'y-AT-^JD, a. Not graduated, Clarke, 
0n-GRAft'5D, a. Not grafted. Ash, 

iIN-GRAM-MAT'J-CAL, a. Not according to the 
rules of grammar ; not grammatical. Bp Taylor 

GN-GRAM-MAT'J-CAL-LY, ad. Without regard 
to the principles or rules of grammar. 

I could not help blushing for tvo or three gentlemen in 
gold chains, who expressed themselves ungrammatxcaltvnxid. 
vulgarly on the commonest subjects. i&iox, 

CN-GRANT'A-BLE, a. That cannot be granted 
or conceded. Macartney. 

ON-GRANT'JSD, a. Not granted. Drydm, 

tlN-GRAsPED' (fin-griwptO, Not grasped. Ash, 

1 CN- GRATE', a. Not agreeable. Bp, Taylor, 
trN-GRATE', n. An ingiate. [r.] Ste^, 

tlN-GRATE'FtjL, a, 1. Not grateful ; unthank- 
ful , making no returns^ or making ill yeturns, 
for favor or kindness. 


jy • r- ' r*' \ nn the evil that a 

ni .c ■' 'w Sioft. 

2. Not making returns for culture ; sterile. 

The wild olive . . . shades the ungrateful plain. Dryden, 

3. Unpleasing; unacceptable ; not agreeable. 

What is in itself harsh and taigratefvd must make harsh 

and ungt aleful impressions. Atterbury. 

t]rN-GRATE'P^L-LY, ad. 1. With ingiatitude. 

Nor was his love vngradxfully repaid. Glanvill. 

2. Unacceptably ; unpleasingly. Johnson, 

UN-GRATE'FUL-NESS, n, 1. Ingratitude; ill 
return for good or kindness. Sidiiey. 

2, Unacceptableness ; unpleasing quality ; 
want of agreeableness. Johnson, 

UN-GRAT'r-FIED (-giat'e-fJd), a. Not gratified. 

On-GRAVE', a. 1. Not grave or serious. Clarendon. 

2. t Not graven. Pie) s Plouhmam. 

t t5^N-GRAYE', V. a. To take out of the grave ; to 
exhume, as a corpse. Tk. Fuller. 

CN-GRAVED' (uE-gravd'), a. 1. Not placed in a 
grave ; unhuried ; not interred. Smrey. 

2. Not graved or engraved; not carved. 

tJN-GRAVE'LY, ad. Without seriousness. Shak, 
ON-GRA'VEN (iin-gra'vn), a. Not graven. Ash. 
t UN-GREE'A-BLB, a. Disagreeable. Chaucer, 
f trN-GRLBN', a. Not green ; withered. Chaucer, 
iJN-GRg-GA'Rl-OttS, a. Not gregarious. Good, 

tJN-GR5UND% a. Not ground; not bruised or 
crushed, as in a mill. Beau, ^ FI, 

tlN-GRotoD'yD, a. Not grounded ; having no 
foundation or firm basis ; unfounded. Bp. Hall. 

C’N-GRStJND'IID-LY, ad. Without foundation; 
not groundedly ; without reason. Bode. 

tJN-GR6tjND'?D-N£ss, n. The state or the qual- 
ity of being ungrounded. Steele, 

0n-GR6wN', a. Not grown ; not having arrived 
at mature growth. Fletcher, 

t^N-GRUDyED' (-grfijd'), a. Not grudged. Dwight. 

tJ'N-GR&Dy'ING-LY, ad. Not grudgingly; will- 
ingly ; heartily ; cheerfully. Donne. 

tlN'GUAL, a, [L. unguis^ a nail, a claw, a hoof.] 
Relating to a nail, claw, or hoof ; ungueal, Roget, 

to-GUARU'^D (un-gdrd'fd), a. 1. Not guarded ; 
undefended. “ The unguarded house.” Dryden. 

2. Careless ; negligent ; incautious ; careless. 

Are wr rnf hv wntch every 

careless a* •!. r s*'*. « • <*■ i,' m*- liogen,. 

tJN-GUARD'5D-LY, a>d. In an unguarded man- 
ner ; not guardedly ; incautiously. Chesterjield. 

UN-GUARD'5D-NESS, n. The state of being un- 
guaz'ded ; incautiousness. Qu, Rev, 

UN'GUE-AL (uiig'gwe-sil), a. [L. unguis, a nail, 
a claw, a hoof.] Unguical ; ungual. Smart, 

to'GUENT (ung'gwent), n. [L. unguentum ; wngo 
(Sansc. anj), to anoint.] Ointment. Dunglison. 

CN'GUJglN-TA-RY, a. [L. wnguentariusl\ Relat- 
ing to, Hkej or ‘containing, ointment. Clarke. 

t^N-GUfiN'TOyS, a. Unguentary. [r.] Wright, 
trJ^-OUEJ^^TUM,n, [X.] AvixmgVLexit. Dunglison, 
t^N-GUfisSED' (-gest'), a. Not guessed. Clarke, 
tTN-GUfiST'-LlKE, a. Not befitting a guest. Sm. 

tJ'N'GUJ-CAL, a, [L. tenguis, a nail, a claw.] 
Pertaining to, or like, a nail or a claw. Clarke. 

fJN-GUIC'y-LAR (fing-gwJfc'u-l^r), a. [L. unguis, 
a nail, a claw.] {Boti) Of the length of the hu- 
man nail ; half an inch long. Clarke. 

tJN-GUlC'U-LATE, n, {Zool) One of a division of 
the class Mammalia, including those that have 
the digits armed with claws, but free for the ex- 
ercise of touch upon their under surface. Brands. 

tN-GUlO'y-LATE (an-gwlkV-J^t), ) ^ l rzo- 
tJN-GU!C'U-LAT-SD (-gwik'u-iat-?d). > ol.) Hav- 
ing a claw or claws. “ Ung'mculated toes.” Hill. 

2. (Bot.) Noting petals which have a claw or 
narrow part at the base supporting a dilated 
part or limb. Lindley, 

tN-GUlD'pD (-fid'ed), a. Not guided. Locke, 


tJN-GUlD'IID-LY, ad. Without the aid of a guide, 

Gn-GUIF' 5R-Otrs (-gwif'-), a. [L. unguis, a nail, 
and/cro, to bear ] {Anat.) Supporting the nails. 
“ The ungmferous phalanges.” Dunglison. 

UN'GUT-FORftl, a. [L. unguis, a nail, a claw, and 
fo) ma, form.] Shaped like a claw. Smart. 

iJn-GU1lt'N^;ss, n, A want of guilt. Hohnshed. 
CtN-GUIL'TY (un-lil'te), a. Not guilty. Spenser, 

t)N'GUl-NO0s, a, [L. unguinosus ; unguen, fat, 
an unguent.] Consisting of, or resembling, fat ; 
oily; unctuous, Holland. 

On 'GUIS, n, [L.] A nail of a human finger or 
toe ; — a claw or hoof of an animal. Dunglison, 

tjrN'GU-LA, n, [L., a hoof.l 

1. * ( e'eam,) A segment of a solid, so named 
from its resembling the hoof of a horse. Brands. 

Ungvla of a cone or a cylinder, a portion of tbe 
cotie,or the between a part of the 

base and a p't* i‘ ihe base obliquely.— 

Spherical *ri^ a pi't <i Tie sphere bounded by 
two semicirc’''*! in a common diameter, and 

by a lune of tIu- -imi.w'i* ol the sphere. Da , 4* -P. 

2. {Surg.) A sort of hooked instrument to 
draw a dead feetus out of the womb. Crabb, 

3. {Bot.) The narrow or tapering part 
of the petals of the flowers of certain 
plants, as of Dianthits, 
limb or dilated part, and .nfih'-.mi" 'r* 
the petiole of the leaf; cl.'w. (nny. 

idJ^-OU-LA ' T j 3, 71. pi. [L. ungula, a hoof.] 

{Zouh) An order of mammals, charac- 
terized by having their feet formed for walking 
on the eaith, their toes large, expanded at the 
end, and protected with hoofs, or large conical 
claws, as the ox, the horse, the elephant, &c. ; 
hoofed animals. Baird 

■Gn'GU-LATE, n. (Zool.) A mammal of the or- 
der TJngulata ; a hoofed animal. Braiide. 

tlN-^YVED', a. Not gyved. Sir T, Elyot. 

t On-HAb'|LE, a. Unfit for use. Bacon. 

UN-hAb'IT-A-BLE, a. Uninhabitable, [r.] Holder. 
t ttN-HAB'jT-JgiD, a. Uninhabited. HoU7ished, 

tJN-HA-BlT'U-AT-|:D, a. Not habituated. Smart, 
to-HACKED' (un-hakt'), a. Not hacked. Shak. 
tJN-HACK'N?YED (-hak'nid), a. Not hackneyed. 
tJN-HAILED' (Qn-hald'), a. Not hailed. Rowe, 
fCN-HAlR', V, a. To deprive of hair. Shak, 
tJN-H A ired' (-li4rd'), a. Without hair. Par7iell, 
tJN-HALE', a. Not hale or healthy. Watei'kouse. 

fj'N-HAL'iiOW, V, a. [Z. UNHALLOWED ; pp. UN- 
HALLOWING, UNHALLOWED.] To deprive of 
holiness ; to profane ; to desecrate. Milton, 

tlN-HAL'LOWED Mial'lod), a. Not hallowed or 
sanctified. “ With unhallowed hands,” Dryden, 

tJN-HALVED' (-havd'), a. Not divided into halves. 
t&N-HAM'M^RED (-ham'merd), a. Not hammered, 
i f)N-HAM'PJE;RED (-ham'perd), a. Not hampered. 
On-hAnd', V, a. To loose from the hand. Shak. 
Un-hAnd'1-LY, ad. In an unhandy manner. Ash, 

UN-hAnd'1-NESS, n. The state or the quality of 
being unhandy ; clumsiness. Ash, 

UN-HAn'DLBD (fin-han'dld), a. Not handled or 
managed. ^^XJnhmidled Shak, 

t^N-HAND'SQME (un-han'sura), a. 1. Not hand- 
some ; not beautiful ; plain. Sidtiey, 

2. Illiberal ; unbecoming ; disingenuous. 

Johnson, 

Un-H.4nd'SOME-LY, ad. In an unhandsome 
manner ; hot handsomely. Spenser, 

UN-HAnd'SOME-NESS, n, 1. The state of being 
unhandsome ; want of beauty. Sidney- 

2. Disingenuousness; unfairness, Johnson, 

Un-HAn'DY, a. Not handy; awkward; clumsy. 
Syn. — See Awkward. 

t^N-HANG', V, a. To divest of hangings, or to 
free from a hanging state. Browne. 

tJ’N-HANGED' (-hangd'), a. Not hanged. Berners, 
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t'{5’N-riAP', n. Mishap ; ill fortune. Sidney. 

t&W-IIAP'P{ED, a. Made unhappy. Shak. 

On-hAp''P{-LY, ad. In an unhappy manner. 

tJN-HAP'PJ-NfiSS, n. 'Want of happiness ; infe- 
licity ; misery ; calamity ) misfortune. 

It is our great unhappiness, when any calamities fell upon 
us, that we are uneasy and dissatisfied. W<d^. 

On-HAP'PY, < 1 . 1. Not happy; wretched; miser- 
able ; unfortunate ; unlucky ; calamitous ; dis- 
tressed. “ Unhappy friend.*’ Dryden. 

2. Bringing calamity ; unpropitious ; un- 
lucky. “ Unhappy morn.” Milton. 

3. f Wicked; mischievous. Shah. 

Such schoolfellows as be unhappy^ and given to shrewd 
turns. Holkmd. 

Syn. — Miser eUfle is a stronger term than unhappy^ 
and wretched is stronger than miserable. The unhappy 
condition of the poor; the miserable condition of the 
slave; the wretched condition of the criminal. An 
unhappy choice; an unfoitunMe or calamitous occur- 
rence ; an unlucky accident. 

DN-HAR'ASSED (hn-har'ast), a. Kot harassed, 

CJN-HAR'BOR, V. a. To drive from shelter or 
harbor, “ I’ll unharbor him.” Cumberland. 

&N-HAR'BORED (un-li4r'bord), a. Not harbored ; 
unsheltered . — ^Ifording no harbor, Milton, 

te-HAR'BQR-lNG, a. Not harboring, Clarke. 

t3-N-HAR'DENED (un-hir'dnd), a. Not hardened 
or confirmed. ** Unhardened youth.” Shak. 

UN-HAR'Dy, a. Not hardv ; feeble ; tender ; tim- 
orous. XJnhardy^ unadventurous.” Milton. 

(i'N-HARMED' (un-hArmd')* a. Not harmed; un- 
hurt ; not injured. Chaucer. 

t5'N-HARlNrFl)rL, a. Innoxious ; harmless. Udal, 

O’N-HAR-MO'Nl-OUa, a. Not harmonious ; want- 
ing harmony ; inharmonious ; discordant. 

Cn-HAR-MO'NJ-oO’S-LY, ( 2 d?. Without harmony. 

CrN-HAR'N?SS, t?. a. [?. UNHARNESSED ; pp, 
UNHARNESSING, UNHARNESSED.] To loOSe 
from harness ; to take or strip off the harness 
of ; — to divest of dress or furniture. 

The postilion unharnessed four [hor'iesj. Sw^i. 

They, being unhameiJi>ed. did fight with swords. Bblinshed, 

CtN-HAR'ROWED (-h&r'r3d), a. Not harrowed. 

tJ’N-HAS'TY, a. Not hasty. Bp. Taylor. 

&N-HATCHED' (-hachtO, a. Not hatched. Shak. 

&N-HAUNT'^D (un-hiiit'§d), a. Not haunted. 

(tN-HAz'ARD-5D (Qn-hazVd-^d), a. Not haz- 
arded of adventured. Milton. 

CN-HAz'ARD-otJs, a. Not hazardous. Dryden. 

d’N-HfiAD\ V. a. U. unheaded ; pp. unhbad- 
ING, UN HEADED.] To take off or out the head 
or top of- Smart. 

fUN-WEAVyV.a. To uncover, Chaucer. 

tJN-HEAL'A-BLE, a. That cannot be healed. 

tN-HEALED' (-hSld'), a. Not healed ; not cured. 

&N-H£ALTH'FtyL (fin-hSlth'fai), a. Not health- 
ful ; unwholesome ; unhealthy ; morbid. 

CN-HfiALTH'Pt^h-LY, ad. In an unhealthful 
manner; unwholesomely. Milton. 

(jN-HfiALTH^F'6'L-NfiSS, n. The state of being 
unhealthful ; unwholesomeness. Baco7i. 

te-HEALTH^l-LY, ad. In an unhealthy manner. 

to-HfiALTH'l-NfeSS, n. The state or the quality 
of being unhealthy. Dampier. 

CN-HfiALTH^Y (iSn-hSltb'e], a. Unfavorable to 
health ; not healthy ; sickly ; wanting health ; 
not wholesome. Unhealthy fogs.** Brande. 

tS^N-HlSARD' (Sn-hgrdO [fin-hSrd', S. W, P. J. E. 
F. Ja. K. Sm. ; fin-herd', Wb."], a. Not heard ; 
not perceived by the ear, Milton, 

Unheard of, obscure ; not known by fame. OlanviU. 
— Unprecedented ; having no precedent or example. 
<* The most unheard of confusion.” Swifl. 

t t^N-HEART', V. a. To dishearten. Shak. 

DN-HEAT'I^D, a. Not heated or made hot. Boyle. 

&N-HfiAV'BN-LY (fin-hev'vn-le], a. Not heaven- 
ly ; not celestia‘1. ** Unheavenby spirits.** Byron. 


to-HfiD^ED' (fin-hejd'), G. Not hedged. Young. 

&N-HEED'Jg;D, o. Not heeded; disregarded; not 
noticed ; not attended to. Milton. 

tlTN-HEED'JglD-LY, ad. Without being heeded. 
tjTN-HEED'PUL, a. Not heedful. Beau. ^ FI. 

tJN-HEED'Fl^L-LY, ad. In an unheedful man- 
ner; carelessly; negligently. Shak. 

t to-HEED't-LY, ad. Unheedfully. Bp. Hall. 
f5'N-HEED'}NG, a. Notheeding; careless. Dryden. 
t UN-HEED 'Y, a. Precipitate ; sudden. Shak. 
t IJN-HEIiE', V. a. To uncover ; to unheal. Spenser. 

tJN-HfiLM', V. a. To remove or strip off the helm 
or helmet from ; to unhelmet. 

I have demounted you, and nowl will unkelm you. W. Scott. 

tJ'N-HfiLMED', a. Having the helm or helmet 
removed from the face. Beyners. Scott. 

V. a. To deprive of a helmet. ScoU. 

t^N-HfiLPED' (fin-hSlpt*), a. Not helped; unas- 
sisted ; unaided. Dryden. 

C'N-HfiLP'F'C'L, a. Giving or affording no help 
or assistance. Dnhelpfxd tears.’* Shak. 

C’N-HfiLP'F'd'L-LY, ad. In an unhelpful way. 
ON-HfiMMED' (fin-hgmdO, g. Not hemmed. Ash. 
t^N-H^-RO'JC, a. Not heroic. Peterborough. 
tJN-Hfi§'l-TAT-ING, a. Not hesitating; prompt. 

tJN-Hfi^'l-TAT-{NG-IiY, ad. In an unhesitating 
manner ; without hesitation. Qu. Rev. 

fiN-HEWN' (fin-hfin'), a. Not hewn. Dryden. 
GN-HId'OEN (un-hid'dn), a. Not hidden. Ash. 
t tl^N-HIDE', V. a. To discover. P. Fletcher. 
tJN-HlDE*B(3^ND, a. Not hidebound. MiUon. 
to-HIN'DERED (fin-hin'd§rd), a. Not hindered. 

tJN-HlNQrE', V. a. \i. unhinged ; pp. unhing- 
ing, UNHINGED.] 

1. To remove from the hinges. Johmon. 

2. To displace by violence or force ; to de- 
stroy the balance or equipoise of ; to disorder ; to 
confuse ; to derange ; to unsettle. 

Hills unhinged from their deep roots depart. JBUxcIcmore. 

Effaced my loyalty, unhinged my faith. X>ryden. 

ON-hIn(5^E'M5NT, n. The state of being un- 
hinged. [r.] Chalmers. 

UN-HIRED' (fin-hird'), a. Not hired. MiUon. 
tJN-HlS-TdR'l-CAL, a. Not historical. Park. 
to-HlT', a. Not hit or struck. B. Jonsoxi. 

fl'N-HiTCH', V. a. [4- UNHITCHED ; pp. UNHITCH- 
ING, UNHITCHED.] To loose or free, as any 
thing which i§ hitched ; to unfasten. Ash. 

tS'N-HiVE', V. a. To remove from a hive : — to 
deprive of a hive or shelter. Clarke. 

■&N-HfVED' (-hivd'), a. Not hived, or in a hive. 

t^N-HOARD' (fin-hord'), ®. a. To take away or re- 
move from a hoard or store. 

To vnhocerd the cash of some rich burgher. MlUm.. 

t ti’N-HOLD', v.a. To release the hold of. Otway. 
fjN-Hd'LI-LY, ad. 'Without holiness. Bp. Taylor. 

ti’N-HO'LI-NfiSS, n. The state of being unholy ; 
impiety ; profaneness ; wickedness. Raleigh. 

fJN-HO'LY, a. 1. Not holy; not sacred; not 
consecrated ; unhallowed ; profane ; ungodly. 

Nothing shall enter into the New Jerusalem that is defiled 
or unholy. Leighton. 

2. Impious; irreverent; wicked; sinful. 

Unhohr is the voica 

Of loud thanksgivin g over slauglitered men. Cotoper. 
t fJ'N-HON'^ST (-5n'§st), a. Dishonest. Ascham. 
t tJN-H5N'®ST-IiY, ad. Dishonestly. UdeiL 
t tS’N-HON'Oh-A-BLE, a. Dishonorable. Surrey. 
C^N-HON'QRED (fin-5n'urd), a. Not honored. 

tJN-HOOD' (fin-hfid'), v. a. [i. unhooded ; pp. 
UNHOODING, UNHooDBD.] To deprive Of a 
hood. ** Unhood thy falcon bold,” SomermUe. 

to-HOOIC' (fin-hfifc'), «. G. p. unhooked; pp. 


UNHOOKING, UNHOOKED.] To disengage or re* 
move from a hook ; to unclasp- • Ash. 

(J’N-HOOP', V. a. To divest of hoops. 

Unhoop the feir sex, and cure this fashionable lympany 
got among them. Addison. 

tlN-HOOPED' (fin-hfipt' or -h6pt'), p. a. Not 
hooped ; deprived of hoops. 

tJN-HCPED' (un-hopt'), a. Not hoped for; not 
expected ; not anticipated with desire, as a good. 
With unhoped success.” Dryden. 

UnkopeA for, not hoped for or expected. Di-yden. 

tJN-HOPE'FtlL, a. Not hopeful ; such as leaves 
no room to hope ; hopeless ; desponding. Boyle. 

fJN-HOPE'Fl)rL-LY, ad. Not hopefully; hope- 
lessly. * ScoU. 

to-HdRNED* (fin-hbrnd'), a. Deprived of, or 
without, a horn or horns. Ash. 

fjN-HSRSE', V. a. P*. UNHOESED ; pp. unhors- 
ing, UNHORSED.] To throw from a horse or 
from the saddle ; to dismount. Wall&r* 

fjN-HO§ED' (fin-li5zd'), a. Not hosed. Southey. 

ftJN-HftS'PJ-TA-BLE, G. Inhospitable. Dryden. 

(JN-H6s'T|LE, a. Not hostile. J. Phillips. 

V. a. [i. unhoused ; pp. unhous- 
iNG, UNHOUSED.] To deprive of a house or 
shelter ; to dislodge. Donne. 

to-HStrSED' (un-hbfizd'), a. Not housed; having 
no settled habitation ; homeless ; destitute, or 
deprived, of a house or dwelling. Shak. 

t Un-HCu'SELLED (fin-hofi'zld), a. [A. S. wn, 
not, and huslian^ to administer or celebrate the 
sacrament.] Not houselled; not having com- 
municated or received the sacrament. Shak. 

t tlN-HU'MAN, a. Inhuman. South. 

tTN-HU'MAN-IZE, V, a. To divest of humanity ; 
to render savage or inhuman, [r.] Symmons. 

i5’N-HU'MAN-rZED (-izd), a. Not humanized. 
Purity Is ridiculed and set at nought as a sour, unsocial, 
unhuntanized virtue. JPorteus, 

tlN-HtlM'BLED (fin-hfim'bld), a. Not humbled; 
not touched with shame or confusion ; proud. 

Unhumbled. unrepented, unreformed. JUtlton. 

ttN-HU-MlL'l-AT-lNG, a. Not humiliating. 

&N-HU'M9RED (-yu'mord), a. Not humored. Ash. 

G. Not hung; not hanged. Dwight. 

tlN-H&NT'SD, a. Not hunted. Clarke. 

fjN-HURT', a. Not hurt ; not harmed ; uninjured. 

C'N-HtTRT'PUL, a. Not hurtful ; harmless. Udal. 

tyN-HtJRT'Fl^L-LY, ad. Without harm. Pope. 

t3'N-HURT'Pl)-L-N£ss, n. The state of not being 
hurtful; harmlessness. Uda^ 

C'N-Hfl^'BAND-jpD, a. Not husbanded ; ne^ected ; 
not managed providently or frugally. Brovme, 

Cn-HUsHED' (fin-hfisht'), G- Not stilled or qui- 
eted ; not tranquillized. “ My heart wTt- 
kushed.” Byron. 

f^N-HtrSK', V. a. To strip off the husk. Chambers. 

t3'N-Ht)'SKED' (-hfiskt'),^). a. Not husked. Bp. Hall. 

U'jsri- [L. unuSf one.] A prefix implying one. 

U-N1-Ax'AL, a. [X. unus, one, and asds, an axle.] 
Noting crystals, as the rhomb of Iceland spar, 
which have only one optical axis, or axis of 
double refraction ; uniaxial ; — used in contra- 
distinction to biazal or biazial. Lloyd. — Sec 
Axis of double refraction under JRepraotion. 

fj-NI-Ax'I-AL, a. Uniaxah Pereira. 

U-NI-cAr'I-NAT-®D, a, [L. ww-ws, one, and earina, 
a keel.] Having one ndge or keel. Craig. 

U'NI-CORN, n. [L. unicormms ; ttnicomis, one- 
homed ; untts^ one, and cornu, a horn.] 

1. A name applied to an unknown or a fabu- 
lous animal having one horn ; the monoceros. 

jjgj- The oryx ( Oryz leucophxa), remarkable for its 
long, slender horns, and being most probably the ani- 
mal which gave origin to the fabulous unicorn of the 
ancients ... and frequently represented in the ancient 
monuments of Egypt.” JBmrd. 
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« The chiru (^Pantkolops Hodgsonii), inhabiting the 
elevated plains of Thibet, and which, from otten 
losing one of its horns in consequence of its pugna- 
cious propensities, has been called by the natives the 
unicorTif being considered by them to possess only a 
single horn.” Baird. 

;gSf»Tt hn«i a qn*>«tion whether one of the spe- 
cies^/, t..* tt »<.•>,( •••■ i.t ^AnnssaSf RJunoceyob III- 

diciis of Cuvier) is not the (Reem) or (Rem) 

of Scripture (Num. xxiii, ^ ; Deut. xxxni. 17, ice.). 
In the Septuagint the word is translated Movoifcpwj, 
or Unicorn, except in Isaiah, wheie it is rendered 
A5pot (or the mighty or powerful ones). In the Tig- 
uniie and Vulgate versions the word is rendered 
(Niim. xxiii. 22 ; Job xxxix. 9, 10) Rhinoceros, with 
a note to the former that others read Monoceros, In 
the Bible Imprinted at London by Robert Baiker, 
Printer to the King’s most excellent Maiestie ” 
(“Breeches Bible”), the word used is “I7mcorfle”5 
and Unicorn is the expression in the version now in 
use in our churches. 

Some are of opinion that the Reem or Reim of 
Scripture weie savage animals of the bovine genus, 
and others that the word signified the Oryx, observing 
that Reem is the Arabian name for a species of wild 
goat or gazelle. Th se allege that the Reem was two- 
horned. The better opinion seems to be that the ani- 
mal or animals intended to be designated in most of 
the passages referred to, if not in all, was or were the 
Rkinoccros unicornis, or Great Asiatic one-horned Rhi- 
noceros. Eng. Cyc. 

2. (JZobl.) The narwhal ; — called also seor- 

unieorn, and unieorn-ichaU. Baird. 

3. (^Ornith.) A kind of bird, larger than a 
swan, having a horn on the forehead. Grew. 

4. {Ent.) A kind of insect. 

Some unicoimyre allow ovon I'mong injects, those 
nasicornuus beetles dcbcnbed by .MutKir** /iron tic 

6. (Jlcr.) A fabulous animal having the head, 
neck, and body of the horse, the legs of the buck, 
the tail of the lion, and a long horn growing 
out of the middle of the forehead. Ogihie. 

G'NI-CORN, a. Having one horn ; unicomous. 

The UTofodonta tenicortiis, or vnicom moth, so called from 
the horn on the back of the caterpillar. Hams. 

U-NI-Cc3RN^OUS, a. Having but one horn ; uni- 
corn. “ TJnicoimus beetles.” Broiotie. 

&'NI-Cc5RN-PlAnt, n. (Bot.) A low, branching 
annual plant exhaling a heavy odor, and having 
a fleshy pod with the inner part soon woody, 
and terminated by a long beak w’hich at length 
splits into two hooked horns ; Martyma probos- 
cidea. Gray. 

tJN-I-DE'AL, a. Not ideal ; actual, Johmon. 

CN-tD-I-Q-MAT'IO, a. Not idiomatic. Qu. Bev. 

tJN-i'DLE, a. Not idle ; diligent. Sidney. 

U-NI-FA^CIAL (yu-ne-fa'shal), a. [L. imus. one, 
and facies, face.] Having one face or front 
surface. Wnght. 

U-NIF'IC, a. Making one or unity, [n.] Brit.Ci'it. 

U-Nl-FI-CA'TION, n. [L. unm, one, and facio, 
to make.] The act of uniting with another so 
as to form one being. 

Unfftcation'with. God was the final aim of ’T c Vu' -‘T lu 
c*'in*'* w*-’' God is also one os t’K 

t •' <,'i •i.'-t I'l L oTsen. j/ieimag. 

ti-NI-FLO'ROUS, a. [L. units, one, and fos, a 
flower.] (Bot.) Bearing only one flower ; one- 
flowered. Gray. 

tj-NJ-FO^LI-ATE, a. [L. imus, one, and folium, 
a leaf.] (Bot.) Bearing only one leaf; one- 
leaved, 

C'NI-P5rM (yii'ne-fb’rm), a. [L. uniformisi unm, 
one, and fomot, form ; It., Sp., ^ Fr. uniforme.\ 
Having always the same form, fashion, or man- 
ner ; following the same plan, method, design, 
or tenor consistent ; consonant ; not variahle ; 
iindeviating ; regular; constant; equable; alike. 

Tliotigh when confhsedly mingled, as in this stratum, it 
may put on a Jice never so and alike, yet it is in 

reality very different Woodioard. 



All witti ‘m^rvn consent admire her. Booker. 


The only doubt hr . , .,hoW fer churches are bound to be 
vmfomi in their ceremonies. Hooker, 

Uniform matter, matter which Is all of the same 
kind and texture; homogeneoas. — Uioform motion, 
the morion of a body wliicli passes oVer equal spaces 
in equal times ; equable motion. Hutton. 

0'NI-Fi>RM, n. A dress of the same kind .with 
others, as the regimental dress of a soldier. 


1 r)4Toe*« i'- 
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U-N 1 -F 6 RM-I-TA'RI-AN, n. One who believes 
that causes now in* operation are sufficient to 
account for all geological changes. Wright. 

tj-NI-F5RM'l-TY, n. [L. umformitas; It. uni- 
formith ; Sp. uniformiAad ; Fr. uniformiU^ 

1. The state of being uniform ; resemblance 
to, or consistency -with, itself; even tenor; 
sameness; regularity; uniformness. 

Q, r— . F’*-'a^o*h wp«! r"-*^— for that steadiness and 
vt I O' ' '# I :'‘ii .1. >' * . I'l. her actions. Addison* 

2. Conformity to one pattern ; consonance. 
The great Council of Nice ordained that there should be a 

constant umfonniiy in this case. Nelson. 

Act of uniformitv, {Bng. Hist.) an act, which was 
passed in 1661, regulating the form of public piayers, 
administration of sacraments, and other rites of the 
Church of England. It obliged all the clergy to sub- 
scribe the Thirty-Nine Articles. Tins act caused up- 
wards of 2000 conscientious ministers to quit the 
Church of England, and take their lots among the 
Dissenters. Haydn. Brande. 

U'NI-F<3RM-LY, ad. In a uniform manner ; lyith- 
out variation ; in an even tenor ; ^vlthout diver- 
sity or change. “ JJniformly bold.” Hooker. 

To vary uniformly with regard to each other, (Math.) 
to vary, as two dependent qiianities, the ratio of 
whose corresponding increments is coiistant./J^. <S^ P. 

U'N|-F 6 RM-N£ss,rt. Uniformity, [r.] Berkeley. 

f3r'NI-F5RM-.SWORD, n. An officer’s sword of 
the pattern prescribed by the regulations for 
the army or the navy. [England.] Stwhionds. 

U^NI-FY, V. a. [L. unus, one, and facio, to 
make.] To form into one ; to make a unit of. 
[r.] Colendge. 

U-N|-< 5 ;eN'I-TURE, n. [L. unus, one, and geni- 
tus, a begetting.] The state of being the only- 
begotten. Pearson, 

n. [L. unigenitus, only-begot- 
ten ; units, one, and gigno, genifus, to begot.] 
(Eccl. Hist.) The bull issued by Pope Clement 
XI. in 1713, against the French translation of 
the New Testament, with notes by Pasquier 
Quesnel, priest of the Oratoiy, and a celebrated 
Jansenist ; — so called from the first words, 
Umgenitus Dei Films. Hook. 

U-Nl^'^l-NOtlS, a. [L. unus, one, and genus, 
kind.] Of one kind ; of the same genus, smart. 

tlN-lG-NlT^ED, a. Not ignited. Ash. 

U-NI-JU'GATE, a. \lt.tmus, one, SiXid. jugim, a 
yoke.] (Bot.) Noting pinnate leaves whose 
petiole bears one pair of leaflets ; paired ; bi- 
nate. Lindley. 

U-NI-LA'BI-ATE, a. [L. unus, one, and labium, 
a lip.] (Bot.) Noting irregular, monopetalous 
corollas having only one lip, and monopetalous 
corollas slit on one side, as the ligulate florets 
of composite flowers. Gray, Henslow. 

t)-N|-LAT'®R-AL, a. [L. unus, one, and lotus, 
lateris, a side’.] 

1. Kelating or pertaining to one side. 

2. (Bot.) Arranged on, or turned towards, 

one side only ; one-sided. Lindley. 

U-NJ-LIN'jgl-AT-^ID, a. [L. tmus, one, and linea, 
a line.] Having one line. Craig. 

U-NI-LlT'JglR-AL, a. [L. unus, one, and litera, a 
letter.] Consisting of only one letter. Smart. I 

to-JL-LU'MJ-NAT-JglD, a. Not illuminated. Ash. | 
tJN-IL-LU' MINED (-lu'mind), a. Not illumined. 
f3rN-|L-Lt3rs'TRAT-ED, a. Not illustrated. Good. 
UN-JL-LtJs'TRA-TlVE, a. Not illustrative. Mag. 

U-Nl-L 6 c'y-LAR, a. [L. unus, one, and loculus, 
dim. of locus, a place.] 

1. (Conch.) Not divided into cells or cham- 
bers, as shells. Brande. 

2. (Bot.)^ Having only one cell or cavity, as 
the anther in certain plants ; one-cclled. Gray, 

fTN-lM-Aj^'IN-A-BLE, a. That cannot be imag- 
ined ; mconc'eivable, Tillotson, 

t3-N-|M-Ay'lN-A-BLE-N£ss, n. The state or the 
quality of being unimaginable. More. 

tl'N-IM-Ay^’IN-A-BLY, ad. To a degree not to be I 
imagined ; inconceivably. Boyle. \ 


flN-IM-Ay'i-NA-TlVE,it. Not imaginative. Wil 
yj^-|]M-Ay'lNED (-e-mad^jind), a. Not imagined. 
tlN-IM-BIT'T^lRED (-bit'terd), a. Not imbittered. 
UN-IM-BRtlED' (-brdd'), Not imbrued. Ash. 
to-IM-BUED' (-bud'), 05. Not imbued. Smith. 
t ttN-IM'l-TA-BLE, 05. Inimitable. Bur^iet. 

t yN-IM'l-TA-BLY, 05cf. Inimitably. Clarke, 

UN-lM'l-TAT-:ig:D, 05. Not imitated. Johnson, 

to-JM-M£RSED' (-jm-mdrst'), a. Not immersed. 
tlN-IM-M5R'TAL, 05. Not immortal. Milton, 

UN-IM-Mc 3R'TAL-IZED (-izd), 05. Not immortal- 
ized, or rendered immortal. Ash. 

ON-IM-pAir'A-BLE, a. That cannot be impaired ; 
not to be diminished. Hakewill. 

to-lM-PAlRED' (an-im-pird'), 05. Not impaired 
or’ injured ; not enfeebled or diminished. Knox, 

xJN-IM-PART'BD, 05 . Not imparted. Cowper. 

tJN-lM-PAs'SION-ATE, 05 . Not impassionate. Cl. 

tjTN-IM-PAs'SION- ATE-NESS, n. The state of be- 
ing unimpassionate. Clarke. 

t^N-TM-PAs'SrONED (fin-im-pash'und), a. Not im- 
passioned ; not animated or spirited ; calm ; in 
nocent; quiet; tranquil. Thomson. 

yN-TM-PEACH'A-BLB, 05. Not liable to impeach- 
ment ; not impeachable. Huish. 

flN-IM-PEACHED' (un-jm-pechr'), a. Not im- 
peached ; not doubted or questioned. BlacLstone.. 

to-IM-PED'ED, 05. Not impeded. Clarke. 

tJN-lM'PLJ-CAT-^lD, 05. Not implicated. Clarke. 
fJN-IM-PLly'lT, a. Not implicit. Milton. 

tJN-IM-PLORED' (-plord'), 05, Not implored, 

*• 1’ rof’' 

r(»r'( < I ' .I** I. 1*1 ., / « / ‘ •* ■ *: Milton. 

flN-IM-PdR'TANCE, n. The state of being unim- 
portant ; -want of importance. Tv, Scott. 

ttN-IM-PtiR'TANT, 05. 1. Not important ; incon- 
siderable ; insignificant ; trh ial ; trifling. Hurd, 
2. Assuming no airs of dignity. Pope. 

t tJN-lM-PORT'JNG, 05. Unimportant. Bp. Hall. 

i&N-lM-PpR-TUNED' (fin-lm-por-tund'), 05. Not im- 
portuned or solicited ; not perseveringly or per- 
tinaciously begged or besought. Donne. 

to-IM-PO^ED' (un-jm-pozd'), a. Not imposed, 
feet, or fixed ; not enjoined. 

tJN-lM-PO§'ING, 05. Not imposing. Thomson. 

tl’N-JM-PREG'NA-BLE, 05, That may be taken or 
impugned ; not impregnable. Qu, Rev. 

fJ’N-IM-PR^G'NAT-^ID, 05. Not impregnated. 
ilN-lM-PRfiSSED' (-prSst'), a. Not impressed. 

t^N-lM-PRfiS-SI-BlL'l-TY, n. The quality of not 
being susceptible of impression. London News. 

C'N-JM-PRES'SJ-BLE, a. Not impressible. 
tJN-JM-PRfiS'SlVE, 05. Not impressive. Reed. 

fS^N-IM-PRES'SlVE-LY, ad. In an unimpressive 
manner ; without impression. Clarke. 

tJN-JM-PRfiS'SIVE-NfiSS, n. The state or the 
quality of being unimpressive. Be, Rev. 

UN-lM-PRl§'ON-A-BLE, a. That cannot be im- 
prisoned or held in confinement. Milton. 

to-IM-PRI§'ONED (fln-im-ijriz'iid), 05. Not con- 
fined in prison ; not imprisoned. Wordsworth. 

tJN-IM-PRO'PRJ-AT-igD, a. Not impropriated. 

t}N-IM-PR6v'A-BLB, 05. That cannot be im- 
proved ; incapable of melioration. Hammond, 

tJN-IM-PRdv'A-BLE-NfiSS, n. The state or the 
quality of not being improvable, Hammond. 

&N-IM-PR6vbD' (iin-im-pr6vd'), a. 1. Not im- 
proved or made better ; not advanced in man- 
ners, knowledge, or wisdom ; not taught. Pope. 

2. Not used or employed. Ramsay. 

3. Unoccupied ; uncultivated. FrankUn, 
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4 t Nut censured or blamed; unimpeaclied. 

Young Foitinbiaa 

Of unimproved mettle hot and full. Sfiak. 

UN-IM-PROV'JNG, a* Not improving ; not tend- 
ing to improve, instruct, or benedt. Dyei\ 

t;N-|iM-PUGNED'(-pund0.a. Not impugned. Ash, 
Ol\’-|M-PUT'A-BLE, a. Not imputable, Craig, 
C‘N-jM-PUT'JpD, a. Not imputed. 

tr«N{-MfJS'CU-LAR, a, {Zobl.) Having one mus- 
cle only and one muscular impression, as bi- 
valve mollusks. IV right, 

iJN-lN'OAR'C5R“AT“5D, a. Not incarcerated. Ash, 
&N IN-CAR'NATE, a. Not incarnate. PoUok, 

tJN IN-CENSED' (Sn-m-sSnst'), a. Not incensed 
or initated; not angered. Cowper, 

(JN-lN-CHXNT'JglD, a. TJnenehanted. Milton, 
t3’N-IN-CiT':5:D, a. Not incited- Wordsworth. 
CJN-IN-CLO§ED' (^iin-in-kl5zd'), a. Not inclosed. 
&N-IN-C(jR'PO-RAT-J5D, a. Not incorporated. 

t/N-TN-CREAS'A-BLE, a. Admitting no increase. 
“ Unincreasatle elevation.” [r.] Boyle. 

tTN-lN-OREASED' (-kigst'), a. Not increased. Ash, 
ti’N-IN-cCrL'CAT-IlD, a. Not inculcated. Aslu 

ON-IN-CtJ’M'B^:RED (-herd), a. Not encumbered. 
“A fortune . . . wbolly umncumbered,^* Burke, 

On-IN-d£bt'5D, a. Not indebted. Black, 

ON-IN-DEM'NI-FIED, a. Not indemnified. Ash. 
to-IN-DENT'JgJD, a. Not indented. Ash. 

tJN-IN'Dl-CAT-5D, a. Not indicated. Ash. 
GN-IN-DICT'JPD (-dit'fd), a. Not indicted. Ash. 

&N-lN-DtF'P5R-5;N-CY, n. State of being unin- 
different; partiality.* [r.] Lord Tenterden. 

GN-IN-DIF'PIJR-^JNT, a. Not indifferent; not 
disinterested; partial. Hooker. 

GN-IN-DdRSED' (-dorst'), a. Not indorsed. Ash. 
On-iN-DUCED' (-dcistO» Not induced. Clarke. 
DN-lN-Dt'Lg^ED' (-dfiljdO, Not indulged. Ash. 
tJN-IN-DtS'L'^^^INT, a. Not indulgent- Francis, 
to-JN-DtJ'S'TRJ-OtJS, a. Not industrious ; idle. 
tJN-lN-DtJS'TRl-OfJs-LY, ad. Lazily. Boyle. 

tJN-IN-E'BRi-AT-ING, a. Having no intoxicating 
qualities; not inebiiating. Qu. Bev, 

fjN-lN-FAT'V-AT-JgJD, a. Not infatuated. Ash, 
ON-JN-FfiCT'JglD, a. Not infected. Burnet. 

tJN-{N-P£C'T10US (-fSk'shus), a. Not infectious. 
tJN-lN-FfiST'SD, a. Not infested. Kirby, 

tlN-IN-FLAMED' (-in-flamd'), a. Not inflamed. 
CN-IN-PLAM'MA-BLB, a. Not inflammable. Tire, 
GN-IN-FLfiO'TIQN-AL,a. Not inflectional. Craik. 
fJN-IN-FLlCT'JglD, a. Not inflicted. Ash. 

CrN-lN'PLI7-®NOED (iin-tn'flu-^nst), a. Not influ- 
enced ; not moved or actuated, Milton. 

t5^N-lN-PLy-3gN'OIVE, a. Not having or exercis- 
ing influence ; uninfluential. [r.] Coleridge. 

to-JN-FLy-fiN'TI^L, a. Not having influence ; 
not influential, Qu. Rev. 

to-IN-F^)RMED' (iia-in-formdO, a. 1. Not in- 
formed ; untaught ; uninstructed. Milton. 

2, Unanimated ; not enlivened, [r.] 

The Piets, though never so beautiful, have dead, imin- 
formed countenances. Spectaior. 

UN-lN-FbRM'lNG, a. Not informing. Browne. 

£jN-IN-PR 1NGED' (fin-in-frinjd'), a. Not infringed; 
not violated ; not transgressed. Knox. 

UN-IN-gfEN'IOyS, or to-lN-GE'Nl-OtJs, a. Not 
having ingenuity ; awkward. Burke. 

DN-IN-y^fiN'y-OtJS, a. Not ingenuous ; not frank, 
candid, or sincere ; disingenuous. MiUon. 

&N-IN-y£N'y-Oys-NfiSS, n. A want of ingenu- 
ousness; aisiugenuousness* Hammond. 

&N-IN-HAB'l-TA-BLE, a. Not inhabitable. Shak. 


CN-IN-HAB'I-TA-BLB-NfiSS, n. The state or the 
quality of being uninhabitable. Boyle. 

UN-lN-HAB'{T-JgD, a. Not inhabited. Dampier. 

On-in- H fiR-I-TA-BiL'i-TY, n. The state of not 
being inheritable. ‘ Coleridge. 

UN-IN-I"TI-ATE (un-in-isl/e-at), ; Not initi- 
UN-|N-1"TI-AT-ED (-Ish'e-at-ed), > ated. Qu.Rev. 
On-In'JURED (-in'jurd), a. Not injured, Milton, 
ON-fN'JU'RJ-OOs, a. Not injurious. Knox. 

ON-IN-auiR'ING, a. That does not inquire; 
having no disposition to inquire. Abp. Whately. 

ON-IN-aui§'I-TlVE, a. Not inquisitive; not 
curious to know ; not inquiring. Bp Horsley. 

UN-fN-SCRIBED' (un-in-skribd'), a. Having no 
inscription ; not inscribed. Pope. 

On-IN-SPIRED' (Qn-in-splrd'), a. Not inspired. 

The opinions ot any uninspired teacher. Bp, Hordey, 
ON-fN-SPIR'lT-yD, a. Not inspirited. Allen. 
ON-IN-STAllED' (-stawld'), a. Not installed. Ad/i. 
f5'N-lN'STI-GAT-Jg;D, a. Not instigated. Ash. 
XjN-lN'aTl-TUT-gD, a. Not instituted. Ask 
ftN-JN-STRC'CT'^JD, a. Hot instructed. Locke. 
tJN-JN-STRtl-OT'ING, a. Not instructing. Milton. 

tlN-IN-STR&C'TIVE, a. Not instructive; not 
conferring any improvement, Addison, 

tJN-lN'sy-LAT-^D, a. Not insulated. Sma7't. 
CN-IN-StJLT'jpD. a. Not insulted. Clai'ke. 

tN-lN-SUR'A-BLE (-sliSr-j, a. Not insurable. Cl. 
Un-IN-SURED' (-shard'), a. Not insured. Wright, 
tJN-lN-TJglL-LfeCT'y-AL, a. Not intellectual. 

l&N-IN-TEL'LI-yfiNCE, n. A want of intelli- 
genee or understanding. Bp. Hall. 

&N-lN-Tl:L'LI-yENT, a. Not intelligent. Hale. 

frN-IN-TfiL'Ll-^fiNT-LY, ad. With want of in- 
telligence ; not intelligently. 

tN-IN-T^L-LI-^l-BlL'l-TY, n. The quality of 
being unintelligible ; unintelligibleness. 

Credit the mdntelligMlity of this union. GUmviU. 
to-lN-T£L'L|-ei-BLE, a. Not intelligible ; that 
cannot be understood. Bp, Taylor. 

(J-N-JN-TfiL'Li-yj-BLE-NfiSS, n. The state or 
quality of being unintelligible. Bp. Herb. 

tJ^N-lN-T^lL'LI-yi-BLY, ad. In an unintelligible 
manner ; not intelligibly. Spectator. 

On-IN-TEND'^ID, a. Not intended; undesigned. 

yN-lN-Ti&N'TION-AL, a. Not intentional ; unde- 
signed ; not purposed or meant. Knox. 

ttN-IN-TfiN'TION-AL-LY, ad. Without inten- 
tion ; not with design. Cogan. 

(iN-IN-TfiR'CA-LAT-lgD, a. Not intercalated. 
t^N-lN-TjpB-CfiPT'JgiD, a. Not intercepted. 
tlN-IN-TJglR-DlGT'JEJD, a. Not interdicted. 

ftlN-lN'TyR-fiSSED (fin-ln'ter-Sst), a. Uninter- 
ested. TJnmteressed respect.” Dryden, 

f)N-fN'T|lR-j&ST-^:D, a. Not interested. Seeker. 
UN-lN'TyR-fiST-lNG, a. Not interesting. Burke. 

UN-lN'T^lR-fiST-lNG-LY, aH. In an uninterest- 
ing manner ; without exciting interest. Clarke. 

UN-IN-TJ5R-m1s'SION, n. Absence or want of 
intermission. Smart. 

tjTN-lN-TjpR-MlT'TyD, a. Not intermitted; un- 
interrupted; constant; continual. 

Syn.-"See CoNTiwuAii. 

^N-IN-T]pR-M)£T'T^;D-LY, ad. Without intermis- 
sion or interruption. * Campbell. 

tJN-lN-T^lR-MlT'TlNG, a. Having no interrup- 
tion ; never failing, Feltham, 

tJN-lN-TfiR-MlT'TlNG-LY, ad. Without inter- 
mission ; unintermittediy. Olcerke. 

to-lN-TER-MlXED' (an-ta-t^r-m!£k8t0, a. Not in- 
termixed ; not mingled. Daniel. 

0n-IN-T£r'PQ-LAT-5D, a. Not interpolated. 


tJN-IN-TKR'PR?T-A-BLE, a. That cannot be in. 
terpreted. [h.] * Ec. Rev. 

tJN-IN-TER'PRyT-yi), a. Not interpreted; not 
explained ; not made clear. Seeker. 

t)N-IN-TERRED' (un-in-terd'), a. Not interred. 

tTN-lN-TyR-R0PT'^lD, a. 1. Not interrupted; 
unbroken ; unceasing ; incessant, 

2. {Bot.) Without any deviation in subordi- 
nate parts, from symmetrical arrangement or 
regularity of outline. Lindley. 

Such deviations are seen in pinnated leaves 
when some of the piimoe are niucli smaller than oth- 
ers, or wholly wanting; in spikes when the axis is 
unusually elongated and not covered with flowers, 
&:c. Liiidley. 

ON-IN-TjpR-RGPT'yD-LY, ad. Without interrup- 

j tion or disturbance. ' Pearson. 

UN-IN-TIIRALLED' (an-in-thr4Id'), a. Free from 
slavery or bondage ; disinthralled. Milton. 

UN-IN'TI-MAT-^ID, a. Not intimated. Ash. 

UN-lN-TrM'I-DAT-yD, a. Not intimidated. 

tJN-lN'-TOX'l-CAT-ING, a. Not intoxicating. 

t&N-IN-TR£nCHED' (un-in-tiencht'), a. Not in- 
trenched; undefended. Pope 

t ON-lN'TRl-CAT-JgD, a. Not intrieated- Ham. 

Un-1n-TRO-DUCED' (-dust'), a. Not introduced. 

O'N-lN-iTRED' (-yiii'd'), a. Not inured* Philips. 

trN-lN-VAD'JpD, a. Not invaded. Reynolds. 

UN-IN-VENT'jgD, a. Not invented. Milton. 

Un-IN"-VEN'TIVE, a. Not inventive. W. Scott. 

Un-1N-VEN'TIVE-LY, ad. Not inventively. 

Un-in- VERT' yD, a. Not inverted. Young. 

tlN-IN-VEST'JglD, a. Not invested. Ed. Rev. 

Un-in- VES'TI-GA-BLE, a. That cannot be in- 
vestigated or searched out. Barrow, 

Un-in- YES 'TI-GAT-^ID, a. Not investigated. Ash. 

Un-in- VES'TI-GA-TIVE, a. Not capable of, or 
given to, investigation. Clarke, 

Un-in- vId'I-oUs, a. Not invidious or envious. 


UN-IN-V1d'I-oUs-LY, ad. Without envy. Craig, 
UN-lN-YIT'yD, a. Not invited. Vaiiburgh. 

Un-in- V fT'ING, a. Not inviting. BoyU. 

UN-IN-VOKED' (un-in-v6kt'), a. Not invoked. 
Un-in- vULVED' (un-jn-vBlvd'), a. Not involved. 


U'NI-0, n. [L.] A genus of fresh-water mussels, 
possessing two teeth in each valve, Baird. 


II UN'ION (yiin'yun) [yu'nyijin, S. E. F. K. Sm. 
Scott \ yd'ne-fin, W. P. j. Ja.], n. [L. uniOf 
unity, union, a single large pearl; unus, one; 
It. unione ; Sp. ^ Fr. union.] 

1. The act of' joining two or more so as to 

make them one ; the act of uniting, or the state 
of being united ; junction, Milton. 

2. A conjunction of mind or interests ; agree- 
ment; concord; harmony. 

Self-love and social at her birth beiran; 

Union the bond of all things, and of man. Pope. 

3. A federal compact : — a confederation, as 
the United States of North America. 


The want of unity ■which exists between England and Ire- 
land has been the chief cause of the clamor for the repeal of 
&e union* Qrahaai, 

Liberty and union, now and for ever, one and inseparable. 

Xkaviel JVeMer, 


4. f A pearl of great size and beauty. 

The Mxig shall drink to Hamlet’s better breath; 

And in the cup an union shall ho throw 

Richer than that -which four successive kings 

In Denmark’s crown have worn. Shak. 

The qualities fof this pearl], orient whiteness, greatness, 
Toundness, smoothness, weight, I may tell you not easily to 
be found all in one.inaomuch that it is impossible to find out 
two perfectly sorted toeetlier in all those points. And here- 
npon it is that our dainties and dolicatcs here at Borne 
have devised this name for them, and call them imions, os a 
man would say, singular, and bv themselves alone. 

Holland's TramkOwn of PUny, 


6. The upper, inner comer of an ensign, the 
rest of the flag being called the ^y. 

43^ The imim of the U, S, ensign is a blue field 
with white stars, representing the confederation of 
the states, and the fiy is composed of alternate white 
and red stripes. The British union contains the crosses 
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of St. George, St. Andrew, and St, Patrick, represent- 
ing the union of the three kingdoms, England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland. JDana* Mar* Diet, 

6. That which unites, as one of the screws 
or joints in a locomotive engine. W ^ale. 

Vnitm, or Act of Union, {Eng* Hist.) the bringing of 
two or more countries under one form of government , 
as the umon of England and Scotland [1707], and the 
union of Great Britain and Ireland [IdOOj. I^aais . — 
Union downward, {Maiit.) a reversing ot the flag as a 
signal of distress. Hypostatical union, {Theol.) the 
union of the human nature of Christ with the divine, 
constituting two natures in one person. Hook. 

&yn. --Union is the state of being imited, or being 
one; unity is oneness, or the state of being one or hav- 
ing one feeling. Marriage is often termed a union, and 
It becomes married pereons to live m unity. Union 
implies a more intimate connection than junetian. 
Union of families; junction of armies; union of par- 
ties ; confederacy of states ; conjunction of planets ; 
concord of opinion or of sounds. — See Alliancs, 
Association. 

]| UNTON-IST (yun'yun-ist), n. One who advo- 
cates’ or promotes union, Ch. Ob. 

UN-IQN-IST'IC, a. Relating to, or promoting, 
union. Schaff'. 

UN'IQN-ITE, n. {Min.) A variety of oligoclase. 

Dana. 

UN'IQN-JACK (yuii'yun-), n. A small flag, con- 
taining only the union without the fly. Dana. 

The word jack is probably derived from the 
surcoat oxjacque of the soldier, which, in the middle 
ages, was usually emblazoned with the red cross of 
St. George.’* Fmrholt. 

UN'ION-J6iNT (yunVan-h n. A band-joint or 
cross-pin in the shape of the letter T. Simmonds. 

U-Nj-OV'y-LATE, a. {Bot.) Having only one 
ovule- ’ Gray, 

U-Nlr'A-ROtlS, a. [L. units, one, and pario, to 
bring’forth-] Producing one at a birth. Browne. 

U'Ni-PfiD, a. [L. wms, one, and pes, pedis, a 
foot.] Having only one foot. Kirby. 

5-Nl-Pte'SQN-AL, a. lu Existing in one person, 
asthePeity. * CoUridye. 

2. (Gram.) Used only in the third person 
singular, as some verbs ; impersonal. JVelis. 

U-N1-PMr'SQN-AL-!st, n. One who believes 
there is but one person in the Deity. Faber. 

U-nIP^LI-CATE, a.* [L, wttis, one,a.ndipUeo, pli- 
catiis, to fold.] Having one fold* Smart. 

U-NiaUE' (ya-nSkOt o* [yr-l Sole ; being with- 
out an equal ; without another of the same kind 
known to exist ; uncommon ; singular. 

My ** Oatlmes of Histoiy " is, one may say, imique. Heighieltf. 

G-NtaUE^ (ya-nSk'), n. Any thing that exists 
without a parallel* [n.] 

The propagation of Christianity, in the marmep and under 
the circumstances in which it a as iiropur.iteil, is an unique 
in the history of the species. Pedeu. 

ti-NlciUE'liT, ad. In a unique manner. Qu, Rev. 

U-N{-RA'DI-AT-?D, a. Having but one ray. Sm. 

tlN-IR-BA^Dl-AT-JpD, Not irradiated. Symmons. 

Cn-!r'R1-TAT-ED, a. Not irritated. CUrhe. 

flN-lR'Rl-TAT-lNG, a. Not irritating. Clarke. 

tlN-lR'Kl-TAT-JN-G-LY, ad. Not irritatingly. 

U-NJ-SE'RI-AL* a. [L. units, one, and series, a 
row.] Having one series; in one horizontal 
row. Gray, 

C-Nl-SE'BI-ATB, a. XJniseriaL Clarke, 

U-Nl-SE^KI-.ATE-LY, ad. In single regular series. 

tr-NJ-sfeX'y-AIi, a. {Bot.) Noting flowers in 
which stamens are present without pistils, or 
flowers in which pistils are present witnout sta- 
mens ; diclinous. Gray. 

JU'Nl-SQN [ya'n^-sfln, 5. TT. P, J. F. K. Wb . ; 
yS'n^-ziiii, Ja. S^.], n. 

1. Accordance; agreement; harmony; con- 
cord. Unison of soul/* Thomson. 

2. {Mus.) Perfect agreement or identity in 

pitch of two or more notes ; sometimes applied 
to notes of the same degree in different octaves : 
— absence of harmony, as in a piece or passage 
for several instruments or voices aU performing 
the same part. DwigJd. 
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||U'N|-SON, a. [L. unus, one, and synus, a 
sound.] Sounding alone ; unisonant ; unisonous. 

Sounds intermixed with voice, choral or unison. Milton. 

U-NlSD-NANCE, n. Consonance ; unison. Smart. 

U-NIS'Q-NANT, a. Being in unison. Smart. 

U-nIs'O-NOTIs, a. Being in unison ; without 
harmony ; having the same degree of acuteness 
or gravity ; unisonant. 

Calvin, who had certainly less music in his soul than 
Luther, ^ciccte'l both vocrl aud •pstrumental harmony, and 
aiiiiiLttod on y psalmod>. narion. 

U^NjT (yu'njt), n. [L. unus, one ; unitas, unity ; 
It.’ unitd ; Sp. unidad ; Fr. unite.) 

1. One ; the least whole number, or the root 

of numbers. Bentley. 

2. A gold coin of King James I. Camdm. 

3. {Math.) A single thing regarded as a 

whole. Davies Peck. 

Abstract unit, the number represented by 1; the 
base of the system of natural numbers. — Cowerete 
unit, a unit in which the kind of thing is named ; as, 

1 foot, \ pound, ! hour. Duodecimal unit, a unit in 
the scale of 12’s. — Fractional unit, tlie unit of a 
fraction, being always equal to the reciprocal of the 
denominator : thus in the fraction the fractional 
unit is — Integral unit, the unit 1 ; the unit of in- 
tegral nmnbera. — Unit of measure of any quantity, the 
quantity of the same kind with which the quantity 
IS compared ; thus the unit of measure of lines is a 
line of known or assumed length, as one inch, one 
yard, &c Davies 4* Psek. 

U-NIT'A-BLE, a. That may he united. Phillips. 

U-NI-TA'RI-AN, n. 1. {Theol.) A believer in God | 
as existing in one person, in contradistinction to 
one who believes in the doctrine of the Trin- 
ity. Ckanning. 

2. A monotheist, [n.] Fleming, j 

U-Nl-TA'RI-AJM, a. [L. unitas ; unus ; It. ^ Sp. i 
unifario ; £'r. unitaire.) Relating to Unitarian- 
ism or to Unitarians. Priestley. 

1>uN|-TA'RI-AN4§M, n. The doctrines or princi- 
ples of Unitarians. Belsham. 

tj-NJ-TA'RI-AN-iZE, v. a. & n. To conform to, 
or to make like, Unitarianism. Ec. Rev. 

U'NJ-TA-RY, a. Tending to unite; united; 
unanimous. Wilkinson. 

G-NITE' (yfi-ntt*), v. a. unio, unitzts ; unus, 
one ; It. unire ; Sp. Fr. unir.) \i. united ; 

pp. UNITING, UNITED.] 

1. To join into one ; to combine ; to connect. 

The proposition for um^g both kingdoms. Swift. 

2. To cause to agree ; to make uniform. 

The king proposed nothing more than to vsnxte hisMng- 
dom in one form of worship. Clarendon. 

3. To make to adhere ; to attach. Wiseman. 

4. To join in affection or interest ; to con- 
nect 5 to conjoin ; to associate ; to couple. 

To give our hearts waited ceremony. 5AaA:. 

O, my soul, come not thou into their secret; unto their 
assembly, mine honor, be not thou vnxted. Gen. xlix. 6. 

Syn.— See Add. 

U-NITE^ V. n. 1. To join in an act ; to concur ; 
to act in concert or connection. 

If you will now unite in your complaints. Shak. 

2. To become one ; tc coalesce ; to be con- 

I solid ated ; to combine. Milton, 

U-NIT'^D, p. a. Joined; attached; connected; 
allied : — made to agree ; harmonious. 

United Brethren, the Church of the Moravian Breth- 
ren, or the Moravians. Moskeim, 

U-NIT'ED-LY, ad. With union ; so as to join in 
concert ; jointly ; amicably. Dryden. 

U-NlT'^IR, n. One who, or that which, unites. 

tJN-lT^gR-A-BIiE, a. That cannot be repeated. [ b..] 

To play away an vnii^dbte life, Browne. 

U-NI^'TION (yy-nish'un), «. The act or the power 
of uniting; conjunction. [Bs] Wisemcm. 

tr'NI-TiVE, a. Having the power of uniting, [r,] 

** Laws . . . imiUve of societies.** Bp. Taylor. 

U'Nl-TlZB, V. a. To make a unity of. Ch. Reg. 

UNlT-JAR, n, (Elec.) A small Leyden jar, 
used in charging a larger jar or an electrical 
battery, to measure the quantity of electricity 
accumulated, its inner coating being connected 
with the charging conductor of the machine, 
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and the outer with the jar or battery to be 
charged. Daniel. 

U'NI-TY (yu'ne-te), n. [L. unitas] unus, one; 
It.' uiiith ; Sp.* unidad ; Fr. unite.) 

1. State or property of being one ; oneness. 

■Whatever we consider as one thing, suggests to the under- 
standing the idea of unity, Locke. 

2. Sameness ; uniformity. Blackstone, 

3. Concord ; agreement ; harmony. 

It avalleth much that there be amongst them an unity, as 
well in ceremonies as in doctrine. Hooker. 

4. (Math.) An entire collection considered 

as a single thing. Davtes 4r Peck. 

46 ^ Twenty feet, considered a single distance, is 
unity. The number 1, when unconnected with any 
thing else, is generally called unity. Davies, 

5. {Fine Aj'ts.) The quality of any work by 
which all the parts are subordinate to, or pro- 
motive of, one general design or effect. 

Sf; noet^v. i^h'* ■nec<‘««n’w t^e *'«>- 

' n.“ ■. ,■ ‘.M* 1 1)1 i u.t'ii '.'1, 1- 

K I" * ^ 111’ ■ d 

astonishes the luiicy. AuUmon. 

Unities, in the drama, are three— of time, place, and ac- 
tion. Brands. 

\ 6, {Law of Estates.) The peculiar character- 
istic of an estate held by several in joint ten- 

I ancy. BunilL 

Unity of interest, {Law.) one of the properties of a 
joint estate, all the loint tenants being entitled to one 
period of duration or quantity of interest in the lands. 

I — Unity of time, a property of a joint estate, the ee- 

' tates of all the tenants being vested at one and the 
same period. — of title, a property of a joint es- 
tate, til© estate of all the tenants being created by 
one and the same act, whether legal or illegal. — 
Unity of possession, a property of a joint estate, each 
of the tenants liaving the entire possession as well of 
every parcel as of the whole. Burn.lL 

Syru — See Union. 

U'NI-vALVE, n. [L. %inus, one, and vaUa, a 
valve.] A shell having only one valve ; — a mol- 
luskthe shell of which is composed of one piece, 
and is generally convoluted spirally. Kirby. 

U'NI-VALVE, a. Having one valve, Eng. Cyc. 

U'NI-VALVED (il'ne-vaivd), a. 1. Having only 
one valve ; univalvular ; univalve. Craho. 

2. {Bot.) Noting a pod consisting of only one 
piece after dehiscence. Ora/y. 

U-NI-VAL'VU-LAR, a. Having but one valve; 
univalve ; univalved. P. Cyc. 

U-NI-VEE'SAL, a. [L. universalis] It. univer> 
sale ; Sp. universal ; Fr. umversel. — See Uni-* 

VERSE.] 

L Pertaining to, or affecting, all or the 
whole; general. “ God*s universal MiUon. 

2. ’Whole ; total ; unbroken ; entire ; every, 
rrom harmony, from heavenly harmony, 

This imiversal frame began. Dryden. 

3* Comprising all particulars. 

From things particular 

She doth abstract the umveracd kinds. Daxnes. 

4, (Logic.) Asserting or denying every one 
of the things spoken of; — in contradistinction 
to particular. P. Cyc. 

Universal church, the church of God throughout all 
the world. Staunton.'^ Universal dial, a kind of dial 
which consists of a rod passing through the middle 
of a circular disk whose plane is perpendicular to it, 
and to the direction of the celestial pole, graduated 
uniformly into twenty -four divisions. MiclioL — Uni- 
versal instrument, an altitude and azimuth instru- 
ment of great power, so constructed as to be port- 
able. Its s;>ecial charticteristics are, that the telescope, 
instead of being a straight tube, is broken into two 
arms at right angles to each other, in the middle of 
the length of the tube, and at the break a solely re- 
flecting prism is placed, which turns the rays entering 
the object-glass in a rectangular direction. The eye- 
piece is in this way placed at the centre of the alti- 
tude circle, and the telescope becomes free to move 
through all altitudes. JVichol. — 

Hookers universal joint, {Machin- 
ery.) a<ontrivance for communi- 
cating circular motion in an ob- 
lique direction. It consists of two 
shafts or ares, each terminating 
in a semicircle, and connected to- 
gether by means of a cross, upon 
which each semicircle is hinged. Universal joint. 
Bigelow.-^ Universal lover, a contrivance consisting 
of a bar moving upon a centre, and having a mova- 
ble catch or hook attached to each side, and acting 
upon the oblique teeth of a double rack, or of a ratch- 
et-wheel, BO that the alternating motion of the double 
bar causes a progressive motion of the rack or the 
wheel. Bigelow. — Universal proposition^ (Xtogic.) 
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proposition whose predicate is affirmed or denied of 
the whole of the subject. Whately, — Universal vMbel^ 
{Bot.) See Umbel. 

Syn. — See General. 

&-NI- VER'Si^L, n.. 1. t The whole ; the universe. 
“ The nature ... of the univ^sal” Raleigh. 

2. i^Logic.) A general notion framed the 
human intellect and predicated of many things, 
on the ground of their possessing common 
properties, — as (mimal, which maybe predicat- 
ed of man, horse, lion, &c. Fleming. 

U-NI-VER'SAL-1§M, n. (Eccl. Hist.) The doc- 
trines or belief of the Universalists. 

Uhiver^alism prevails more extensively than elsewhere in 
Switzerland, Germany, Scotland, and England. Ed&n. 

U-NI-V£r'SAL-Ist, n. 1. \EcoI. Hist.) One who 
holds the doctrine that all mankind will be ulti- 
mately saved. Eden. 

2. f One who affects to understand all par- 
ticulars. 

Fo” ft ’rode”!' ft-pp+MiiTce’" p speculation? 

si'll A . V* ■» - i‘. n's f lo. Bentley. 

U-NJ-V^lR-SAL'I-Ty, n. The state of being uni- 
versal ; exten&ion*to the whole ; generality; not 
particularity. ** Universality of sin,’* hourh. 

U-NJ-VER'SAL-IZE. V. a. [i. universalized ; 
pp. UNIVERSALIZING. UNIVERSALIZED J To ren- 
der universal ; to generalize. Coleridge. 

U-NI-VER'SAL-LY, ad. Throughout the whole ; 
without exception ; w'holly ; entirely. 

The rules that God hath set men to live by ore vmversalhi 
just. Leiyhton. 

^U-N|-VER'SAL-NESS, n. Universality. More. 

VERSE, n. [L. univet'sum ; unioersus^ uni- 
versal; uniis^ one, and veHOt versus, to turn, 
— i, e. turned or combined into one whole ; It, 
^ Sp. universe ; Fr. univers.'] The whole crea- 
tion, incl’idmc: the solar system, the stars and 
th.i'ii ooi' contained in space; the aggie- 
gate’ of all created existing things; the sum of 
created existence ; the world ; cosmos. Hamilton. 

Father of heaven I 

Whose nod called out this wntverse to birth. Prior. 

Syn. — The world comprises the earth and its in- 
habitants ; the universe, the mass of worlds, suns, 
stars, and all other bodies that exist. 

&-Nt-VER'Sl-TY, n. [L. universitas, the whole, 
the universe, ‘ a society ; It. universith, a uni- 
versity ; Sp. universidad ; Fr. universitti. — See 
Universe.] 

1. t The whole ; the universe. Barrow. 

The great womb 

From whence all things in the university 
Yclad in divers form do gayly bloom. 

And after fade away. Hare. 

2. t A society ; a company ; a community ; 

a corporation. Anderson. 

As for the name (unfuemtos), it was not conUned, in the 
middle ages, to scientific bodies; it was used in a sense equiv- 
alent to our word corporation. There were imiversities of 
tailors in those days. P. Cyc. 

3. A school or seminary of learning of the 
highest class, in which various branches of lit- 
erature and science, including sometimes the- 
ology, law, and medicine, are taught, and in 
which degrees are conferred on individuals who 
are found on examination to possess certain 
qualifications, or who have complied with cer- 
tain prescribed conditions. 

As I believe the English vniversities axe the best places in 
the world for those who can profit by them, so I think fbr the 
idle and self-indulgent they are about the very worst. Arnold. 

While 1 play the good husband at home, my son and ser- 
raxxts spend all at the university. Shed:. 

jj/gST’ In the middle ages, the Latin term universitas 
signified the whole liody of students, or of students 
and teachers, assembled in a place of education, with 
corporate rights, and under bye-laws of their own ; in 
later times, also, the name was hold to imply tiiat all 
branches of btudy were taught in a umoersiiy. Braude. 

Syn.” See School. 

f;-Nl V'Q-C AL, a. [L, univoens ; tmus, one, and 
vox, a voice, a word.] 

1. Having only one sense or meaning ; — op- 
posed to equivocal. 

CTnieocoZ words are such as signify but one idea, or at least, 
but one sort of thing. Watts. 

2. Pursuing always one tenor ; certain ; reg- 
ular. ** Univocal uniformity.” [r.] Browne. 

tI-NlV'0-CAL,n. (^Aristotelian Logic.) A generic 
word ; a word of which both the genus and the 
difference “are predicable of many different 
species. Brands. 

C-NiV'Q-C^L-LY, ad. In one term ; in one sense ; 
in one tenor ; hot equivocally. 


The same word may be employed either umvoccdly. equiv- 
ocally, or analogously. Whately. 

U-NiV-0-CA'TION,w. Agreement or coincidence 
of name and meaning, [r.] Whiston. 

tJN-JAR'RING, a. Not jarring; concordant. 

Un-JAUN 'DICED (uii-jdn'dist), a. Not jaundiced ; 
not callous. “ An unjaundiced eye.** Cowper. 

UN-JEAL'O ys, a. Not jealous. Clarendon. 

•f'tJ'N-JOlN', V. a. To separate ; to disjoin. CActwoer. 
0 n-J 6INED' (-jbind'), a. Not joined; disjoined. 
tJN-JdlNT', V. a. To separate ; to disjoint. Fuller. 
UN-JdlNT':5D, a. Not jointed ; separated. Milton. 
UN-J6LT'|;D, a. Not jolted or jarred. Ash. 
UN-JO'Y'FUL, a. Not joyful; sad. Tatler. 

t5’N-J6'Y'Fx3rL-LY, aii. Without joy ; joylessly. 
tJN-JC)l?''Oys, a. Not joyous; sad. Milton. 

Un-jW'OUS-LY, ad. Not joyously. Clarke. 

tJN-jUD§rED' (un-judjd'), a. Not judged or de- 
cided ; not judicially determined. Prior. 

l&N-JtJST', a. Not just ; contrary to justice or equi- 
ty ; iniquitous ; inequitable ; unfair ; dishonest ; 
wicked ; — used both of persons and things. 

Hear what the judge saith. Luke xviii. 6. 

Unjust usurpations and extortions. Kmg Charles. 

Syn. — See Wicked. 

t CtN-JUS'TJCE, n. Injustice. Hale. 

UN-JOs'TI-FI-A-BLE, a. That cannot be justi- 
fied, vindicated, or defended ; wrong ; unjust. 

For a man to give his opinion of what he sees but in part, 
is an unjustifiable piece of rashness. Adaibon. 

UN-JOs'T{-Ff-A-BLE-N£ss, n. The quality of 
being unjustiiiable. ^ettlewell. 

Un-JCs'TJ-FI-A-BLY, ad. In a manner that can- 
not be j ustifie'd or def ended. Bailey. 

fjTN-JOs'Tl-FfED (Qn-jSs'te-fld), a. Not justified ; 
not cleared from imputation of guilt. Dryden, 

Un-jUst'LY, ad. In an unjust manner. MiUon, 

UN-JUST'NJglSS, n. The state or the quality of 
being unjust ; injustice, [r.] Male. 

UN'KI^D, } corruption of uncouth.l 

UN'KID, 5 1. t Odd ; strange. Butler, 1634. 

2. Solitary ; dreary ; duU. [Local.] Baker. 

t tJN-KfiMMED' (fin-kSmd'), I a. [L. incomptus:\ 
t Cn-KJ&MPT' (fin-kSmtO, > 1. Not kembed or 

combed; uncombed. May. 

2. Unpolished, as rhjrmes. Spenser. 

ftN-KfiNNED' (un-kgnd'),a. Unknown. Daniel, 

&N-Kj&N'N^:L, V, a. p. unkennelled ; pp. un- 
kennelling, UNKENNELLED.] 

1. To drive or take from a kennel, hole, or 
hiding-place. “ We*Il«»/fec?me^the fox.” Shak, 

2. To rouse from secrecy or retreat. 

If tus occult guilt 

Does not itself in one speech. 

It 18 a damned ghost that we have seen. jSAoX:. 

t t^N-K^NT', a. Unknown ; unkenned. Spenser. 
UN-KSpT', a. Not kept ; not retained ; — unob- 
served ; unobeyed, as an ordinance. Hooker. 

UN-KER'CEJEFED (fin-kSr'chift), a. Having on 
or wearing no kerchief. Cowper. 

t tJfN'K:&TH, a. Uncouth, HoUmhed. 

CJN-KIlleD' (fin-klld'), a. Not killed. Homilies. 

tS'N-KiND', a. L Not kind; unfriendly; not be- 
nevolent ; not humane ; not favorable ; hard. 
lUch ^fbs wax poor, when givers are tmJdnd. Shak, 
Our author seems a little unkind. Locke. 

2. + Unnatural; unkindly. Spenser. 

Syn. — See Hard. 

UN-KlN'DLED (-kln'dld), a. Not kindled. Young. 

&N-KlND'Ll-NfiSS, n. The quality of being un- 
kindly ; unfavorableness. HakewiU. 

O'N-KIND'LY, a. 1. Unnatural ; contrary to na- 
ture. Hfer broods wnMndly crime.” Hryden. 

2. Malignant; unfavorable. MiUon. 

to-KIND'LY, ad. 1. Without kindness ; without 
affection. ’ ** If we unMndly part.” Dryden. 

2. Contrarilv to nature ; unnaturally. “ Un- 
kindly mixed.” MiUon. 


tJN-KlND'N5SS, n. Want of kindness ; want of 
affection ; malevolence ; malignity ; ill-wili, 

ftlN-KlN'DR^ID, a. Not of the same kin. Rowe. 

tJN-KfNG', V. a. To deprive of royalty, Shak. 

tJN-KlNG'LIKE, a. Unkxngly ; not royal. Shak. 

to-KING'LY, a. Unbecoming a king. Rowe. 

t f^N-KlSS', V. a. To retract or undo, as an oath ; 
—‘alluding to the ceremony of kissing the book. 

Let me vnkiss the oath 'twixt thee and me; 

And yet not so, for with a kiss ’t was made. Shak. 

tJN-KlSSED' (Qn-kist'), a* Not kissed. Shale. 

Un'KLE (fing'kl), n. See Uncle. Dryden. 

UN-KNEAD'jgDjflt. Not kneaded or worked. **C7h- 
kneaded dough.” Elegy on Dr. Donne. 

UN-KNfiLLED' (un-n^ld'), a. Not having the bell 
tolled at death. Byron. 

UN-KNIGHT'LY (iin-nit'If), a. Unbecoming a 
knight. “ Their unknightly errand.” Spenser. 

UN-KN1T' C-nit'), V. a. [i. UNKNIT, UNKNITTED ; 
pp. UNKNITTINO, UNKNIT, UNKNITTED.] To 

separate or loosen, as that which is knit. Shak. 

UN-KNXT' (un-nItO, P- d- Not united; not knit. 

“ Like tender, joints.” Beau. 4 * FI. 

UN-K (un-nbt'), v. a. To free from knots. 

tJN-KNOT'TjpD (un-n6t'ted), a. Not knotted ; 
freed from knots, ” Unknotted twine.” Dyer. 

CN-KNOT'TY (an-nSt'te), flp. Not knotty; having 
no knots. *“ Unknotted fir.” Sandys. 

UN-KNOW' (-n6'), V. a. 1. To cease to know. Smith. 

2. t To be ignorant of. Wicklijfe. 

tJN-KNOW'A-BLE (un-no'a-bl), a. That cannot be 
known; not cognoscible. 

4®=““ Mind and matter, as known or knowahle, are 
only two different series of plienomeiia or qualities ; 
mind and matter, as unknown and unknowable, aro 
the tw’o substances m which these two different series 
of phenomena are supposed to inhere,” Sir W. Ham- 
ilton, 

UN-KNOW'ING (fin-n5’ing), a. Not knowing; 
ignorant. Dryden. 

These were they whose souls the fiiiies steeled. 

And cursed with hearts unhiotoing how to yield. Pope. 

•&N-KN6W'ING-LY (un-na'ing-le), ad. Without 

knowledge; ignorantly. , Dryde?i. 

f t^N-KNOWL'^D^ED (-ejd), a. Unacknowledged, 

“ UnknowUdged or unsent.” B. Jemson. 

UN-KNOWN' (un-n5n'), a. 1. Not known ; not 
perceived. “Not to fame.” Dryden. 

2. Qreater than is imagined ; unascertained. 

An unknown advantage to the kingdom. Bacon. 

3. Not having, or having had, cohabitation. 

I am yet unknown to woman. Shak. 

4. Not having communication. 

At a little inn, the man of the house . . . had, imknown to 
Sir Roger, put him up in a sign-post. Addison. 

Unknown qaamtity of a problem or eq^^ia.ion, (Algebra.') 
the quantity whose value is to be determined. 

Syn. — See Secret. 

t UN-KN0WN'N5SS, w. State of not being known. 

“ The unknotonness of that sea.” Camden. 

t Un-K6n'NJNG, a. Not cunning or knowing. “I 
am young and unkonningJ* Chaucer. 

&N-LA 'BORED (fin-15'bord), a. 1. Not produced 
by labor. “ Unlabored harvests.” Dryden. 

2. Not cultivated by labor ; unworked ; un- 
tilled. “ The unlabored field.” Blcwkmore. 

3. Spontaneous; voluntary; natural. 

From the theme tunlabored beauties rise. 

4. Not labored or constrained ; easy ; free, 

UN-LA-BO'RI-oUs, a. Not laborious ; not diffi- 
cult to be done ; easy. Milton. 

Un-lace' v. a. U. unlaced ; pp. unlacing, 

UNLACED.] 

1. To loosen or free from lacing; to loosen 
or untie the laces of ; to untie. Spenser. 

The helmet firom my brow unlaced. Pope. 

2. To divest of ornaments, [r.] Shak. 

3. (Nawi.) To loosen and take off from its 
principal part, as the bonnet of a sail. Mar, Diet. 

*UN-LAcK'^; YED (iin-iak'id), a. Not attended by a 
lackey or by lackeys. Cotoper. 
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ON-IADE', ». a. [i. UNLADED ; pp. UNLADING, 
UNLADEN or UNLADED.] To take, remove, or 
put out of a vessel ; to unload. 

For there the ship was to vnlade her burden. Acts 3 : 3 d. 3* 

tTN-LA'DY-LIKE, a. Not ladylike. Farrar. 

fON'LA^E, n, [A. S. U7iy without, and laffj a 
law.] An unjust law. Cowell. 

tlN-LAID', a. 1. Not laid or placed ; not fixed. 
Thefiistfoundationsof the world being as ycttaiJaid,IIool.er. 

2. Not pacified ; not stilled ; not allayed, [n.] 

Meagre hag, or stubborn, unlaid ghost. Milton. 

3. Not laid out, as a corpse. B. Jotisoii. 

tJN-LA-MfiNT']g:D, a. Not lamented; not de- 
plored. ** He died 'anlamented'^ Clarendon. 

tJN-LAP', V. a. To unfold. Wichliffe. 

tJN-LARD'^ID, a. Not larded or stuffed : — not in- 
termixed or inserted by way of improvement. 

speak the language of the company you are m; speak it 
purely, and vnlm dad with any other. Ckesterfield. 

to-LASH', V. a. p. UNLASHED ; pp. UNL.VSHIN'G, 

UNL-VSHED.] (Xant.) To loose from lashing, or 
from that which lashes or binds. Ash. 

tJN-LATCH', V. a. To open by lifting the latch. 
“My worthy wife the door unlodohed ’* Ihyde9i. 

On-lath 'IIRED (-lath'erd), a. Not lathered. Ash. 
On-launched' (an-Uncht'), a. Not launched. 

On-LAU'R^;LLED (un-18r'r?ld), a. Not crowned or 
decorated with laurel ; not honored. Byron. 

On-LAV'JSII, a. Not lavish ; frugal. Thximson. 

0N-LAV'}SHED (iin-lav'isht), a. Not lavished or 
wasted ; not spent wastefully. Shenstone. 

f ON-L.^W', V. a. To annul, as a law. 

[Gifilt] for remedy will vnlavo the law. 23". Bacon. 

On'lAw, n. (Scotch Law,) An amercement : — 
a violation of the law. Jamieson. 

ON-lAw'fOl, a. Contrary to, or not permitted by, 
law; not lawful; illegal; — illegitimate. Shak. 

Unlawful assembly, (Eng". Law.) the meeting of three 
or more persons to ao an unlawful act. Whi&haw. 
(American Law.) Three or more persons assembled 
under such circumstances, and deporting themselves 
in such a manner as to produce danger to the public 
peace and tranquillity, and which e.vci res terror, alarm, 
and consternation in the neighborhood. BurnU. 

CN-lAw'F^L-LY, ad. 1. In an unlawful man- 
ner; contrarily’to law; illegally. Bp. Taylor. 

2. Illegitimately ; not by marriage. Shak. 

ON-lAW^fOl-n£ss, n. 1. The state of being un- 
lawful ; contrariety to law, Booker. 

2. Illegitimacy, as of a child. Johnso7U 

ON-lAW'LIKE, a. Not resembling law. Milton. 

On-lAy', V. a. R UNLAID ; pp. unlaying, UN- 
laid.] To untwist or separate the folds 

or strands of, as of a rope or cable. An$07i. 

tJN-LfiAD'jpD, a. Not leaded or having leads. Ash. 

tlN-LfiARN' (un-UmOj «• R UNLEARNED or 
UNLEARNT ; JJ|P- UNLEARNING, UNLE.ARNED or 
UNLEABNT.l To forget or lose after having 
learned. “To wdeam that art.” Daniel. 

tjN-LlBARN'A-BLE, a. That cannot be learned or 
taught ; indocible. Ed. JUv. 

trN-L]£ARN^]pD, a. 1. Not learned ; uneducated; 
illiterate ; ignorant ; unlettered. Locke. 

2. Not suitable to a learned man. [r.] 

I will prove these verses to be very todeamed, Shak. 

ttN-LfeARN'^JD-LY, ad. Ignorantly. Broiene. 

0N-Lj£ARN^Jg:D-NfiSS, n. Want of learning ; il- 
literateness ; ignorance, Sylvester. 


tTN-LEI'SUEED (un-ls'zhyrd), a. Not having lei- 
sure. “ Her thoughts.” [r.] Sidiiey. 

t CN-LEI'§yRED-NtSS (un-le'zhurd-nes), n. Want 
of leisure’; constant employment, Boyle. 

t^N-LENT', a. Not lent. Williams. 

iJN-LESS', conj. [Imperative of A. S. onlesan, or 
wilesan, to unloose, to dismiss. Tooke, — Mere- 
ly on less, i. e, at ox for less. R. Gai'nett.'] Ex- 
cept ; if not ; supposing that not. 

The commendation of adversaries is the greatest triumph 
of a writer, because it never comes unless eztoited. Jjryaen. 

No poet ever sweetly sung, 

fr. 1, Uf, ip. g, 

b ■ \ . I ■ 1 . -.1 : » • 1 . t. 

I' t ,.%« \«i.- M. , p. 10 . Swift. 

Ctn-LESS'ENED (Qn-lSsW), a. Not lessened or 
diminished ; not made smaller. Butler. 

tJn-LES'SONED (iin-lSs'snd), G. Not taught; not 
instructed; uneducated, [b.] Shak. 

t fJ’N-LETTED, a. Not hindered. Chaucer. 

t^N-LET'TyRED (hn-let'terd), a. Unlearned \ un- 
taught; illiterate; uneducated. MtUon. 

UN-LfiTTyRED-NESS, n. Unleamedness ; illit- 
erateness ; ignorance. Wate7'ho%tse. 

Cn-LEV'EL, a. Not level ; uneven. Steevens. 

fJN-Lfi WELLED (hn-lSv'eld), a. Not levelled. 

tJTN-LEV'JED (Qn-ISv'id), a. Not levied. Ash. 

0n-T4-BTd'I-NO0s, G. Not libidinous ; not lust- 
ful ; pure from carnality. MiUo7i. 

GiV-Lf'CEJVSED (-H'sfnst), a. Not licensed. Pope, 

tjTN-LlCKBD' (an-likt'), a. Not licked ; not 
formed; shapeless ; — “ from the opinion that 
the bear licks her young to shape.* Johnson. 
“ Viilicked bear- whelps.** Donne. 

Un-lIft'ED, G. Not lifted; not raised, Byron. 

ttN-LIGHT'ED (an-m'ed), a. Not lighted; not 
set on fire ; not ignited ; unkindled. Prior. 

CN-LIGHT'SQME (an-llt'sum), g. Wanting light ; 
dark; gloomy; obscure; mm. Milton, 

tJN-LIKE*, a. 1. Not like; dissimilar; different. 

2. Unlikely; improbable, [b.] Bacon, 

Unlike guantiUes, (Algebra.) quantities expressed by 
different letters, or by different powers of the same 
letter : thus a, b, a\ and ah, are all unlike quantities. 
— Unlike signs, the different signs + and — , Hatton. 

Syn. — See Different. 

I UN-LIKE^LI-HOOD (an-llk'lf-hftd), n. Unlikeli- 
ness ; improbability. SoTdh. 

I UN-lTke'LI-NSss, n. The state of being un- 

I likely; improbability; unlikelihood. Hooke. 

CrN-LIKE'LY, G. 1. Not likely; improbable; not 
such as can be reasonably exjiected. Sidney. 

2. Not promising ; unpromising. Denham. 

UN-LiKE'LY, ad. Not likely ; improbably. Pope. 
t^N-LlK'EN, V. a. To feign ; to pretend. Wichliffe. 

Gn-LIKE'NESS, w. Dissimilitude; difference, 

Syn. — See Difference, Diversity. 

UN-LtM'BJpR, a. Not limber ; stiff. Wotton. 

V. a. (ArtiHery.) To remove the 
limber from, as a gun. Stoegueler. 

UN-LIM'JT-A-BLE, G. Illimitable, [b,] Locke. 

a. 1. Not limited; having no 
limits; unbounded; boundless. Boyle. 

2. Undefined ; indefinite ; not limited or 

bounded by proper exceptions. Booker. 

3. Not restrained ; unconstrained. Royers. 

Unlimited problem, (Math.) a problem which admits 

of an infinite number of solutions; — called also tn- 
detenmnate problem. Davies, 

Syn. — See Absolute, Boundless. 


tl^N-LEASED^ (fin-lSsO, a. Not leased- Ash. 

to- LEAVENED (iin-lSv^vnd), a. Not leavened or 
fermented, as bread. Esnod. ii. 39. 

to-L:BCTTTRED («n-l«ktVurd), a. Not lectured, 
or taught by lecture. Young, 

to-LED', G. Not led; not conducted. Clarke, 
tt5‘N-LEEVL\-BLE, a. Unbelieving. Wickliffef 
te-LJEo'A-CIED (-ISg Vsid), G. Haying no legacy. 


to-LiM*lT-ED-LY, ad. 
bounds or limits. 

to-LlM'JT-i^lD-NfiSS, n. 
limited; boundlessness. 


Boundlessly ; without 
Dec. of Chr, Pi^y. 

The state of being un- 
Sovth. 


to-LlN'Jg-^L, a. Not lineal; not coming in 
order of succession, as an heir. STiak. 

Xto-LINED' (iin-lindO> a- Not lined. Spenser. 

UN-LINK^ (fin-lingk', 82), v. a. To separate the 
links of ; to untwist ; to open. Shak. 


to-Lt"auy-FlBD (an-lik'we-fid), G. Not lique- 
fied ; unmelted ; undisssolved. Addison. 

to-LU'aUl-DAT-yD (fin-likSve-dat-ed), a. Not 
liquidated ; not settled or paid. S. Smith. 

Unliquidated damages, (Law.) such damages as are 
unascertained. Bouvier. 

to-l4"aUORED (fin-llk'kyrd), a. 1. Not wet or 
moi4»tened. Bp^ Ball. 

2. Not filled with liquor ; not drunk. Miit07i, 

to-LIS'TEN-ING (un-IIs'sn-Ing), G. Not listening 
or hearing ; inattentive ; deaf. Thomson, 

tTN-LlT'JpR-A-RY, a. Not literary. For. Qu, Rev. 
to-LlVE', V, a. To live contrary to ; to kill, [r,] 
We must vnlive our former lives. GltmmU. 

to-LfVE'LI-NfiSS, n. Want of liveliness ; d ill- 
ness; heaviness. Milton, 

UN-LIVE'LY, g. Not lively ; dull. Ash, 

to-LOAD' (un-l6d0, os. [i, UNLOADED ; pp. un- 
loading, UNLOADED.] To remove a load from ; 
to discharge of a load ; to unlade. Shak. 

t^N-LOAD'ING, n. The act of one who unloads ; 
the discharging of a load or cargo. A. Smith 

to-LO'CAT-jpD, G. Not located or placed. Smart. 

^JN-LUCK^ V. a. \i. UNLOCKED ; pp, UNLOCK- 
ING, UNLOCKED.] To untasten the lock of, or to 
open by unfastening that uhich locks. Di'yden. 

UN-LOCKED' (-15kt'), G. Not locked. Johnson, 

to-L6D^JE', V, a. To depiive of a lodging or 
resting-place ; to dislodge. Cumhefrland. 

to-L5D^ED' (fin-16jd'), G. Not lodged. Carew. 

to-LOOKED^-FOR (iin-Ifikt'-), a. Not looked 
for ; unexpected ; not foreseen. Sidney. 

tJN-L66PED' (an-18pt'), a. Not made into a loop, 
or not fastened by a loop. Gay. 

UN-LddSE*, V, a. [A. S. onlesan, unlesan, on-- 
lysan,] [i. unloosed; pp, unloosing, un- 
loosed.] To unbind ; to loosen ; to loose. Shak. 

Johnson says of unloose, that it is “ a word per- 
haps barbarous and ungrammatical, the particle pie- 
fixed implying negation.” It is, however, deiived 
diiectly from the A. S. unlesan, as looie is from the 
A. S, lesan. The prefix un, in this case, is to be re- 
garded as merely intensive. 

to-L66sE', V, n. To fall in pieces ; to lose aU 
union or connection, [r.] 

Without this virtue, the public virtue must vnloose. Collier. 
to-L66'SEN (-sn), V. a. To unloose, [r.] Knox. 

UN-Ij5RD'5D, g. Not raised or preferred to the 
rank of a lord. MiUon. 

t to-LQRD'{NG, n. The degrading from the rank 
or state of a lord. Milton. 

to-LORD'LY, G. Not lordly or haughty. MiUon. 
f^N-Ld^'A-BLE, G. That cannot be lost. Boyle. 
Un-l5st', g. Not lost ; not destroyed. Young. 

C’N-l6ve', V, a. To destroy or lose one’s love 
for. “ I cannot vnlove him.” [r.] Spectator. 

to-L6VED' (iin-liivd*), a. Not loved. Sidney. 

UN-LbVE'LJ-NfiSS, n. Want of loveliness ; un- 
amiableness. Sidney. 

to-L6VE'LY, G. Not lovely. Beaumont. 

tJN-L6v'JNG, a. Not loving; not fond. Shak. 
UN-LU'BR1-CAT.®D,g. Not hihiicQ.tedL,BlaokiDOod. 

to-LUCK'l-LY, ad. Unfortunately ; not luckily ; 
by ill luck or fortune. Addison. 

to-LtJOK'l-NfiSS, n. The state of being un- 
prosperous or unlucky ; unfortunateness. Scott. 

UN-LU’CK'Y, a. 1. Not lucky ; unfortunate ; un- 
successful;— unhappy ; miserable. ^€7iser. 

2. Ill-omened; inauspicious. D^yden. 

3. Slightly mischievous ; mischievously wag- 
gish. [Colloquial or rare.] King. 

Syn.— See Unhappy. 

t to-LtJST^ n. Listlessness, Gower. 

to-Lt^STROyS, G, Not lustrous ; wanting lus- 
tre or brightness ; dull ; dim. Shak. 

to-LtSrs'TROUS-LY, ad. Without lustre. Clarke. 
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f^N-LfJST'Y, a, 1. Not lusty or vigorous. 

2. t Listless. Gower, 

UN-LUTE', V a. To separate or free from cement 
or lute. ** JJnhxting the vessels.^* Boyle, 

&N-Ly^-U'RI-Ot^S, a. Not luxurious. Mueexmx, 
tJN-MAD'DENED (Qn-mad'drid), a. Not mad- 
dened; not enraged ; not exasperated. 

Cn-MADE', a, 1. Not made; not formed; not 
created. An unmade grave.” Shak, 

2. Omitted to be made or formed. Blackmore, 

CN-MADE', i. & p, from unmake. See Unmake. 

t UN-MAy'IS-TRATE, u. a. To deprive of, or de- 
grade from, the office of magistrate. Milton. 

&N-MAG-NET'IC, a. Not magnetic. CUrhe. 
tN-MAG'N?T-IZED (-S/d), a. Not magnetized. 

f^N-MAG'NI-FIED (iin-m5g'nf-fid), a. Not magni- 
fied or made larger. Ash, 

tJN-MAID'ENED (iSn-ma'dnd), a. Deprived of vir- 
ginity. [u.] Drayton. 

flN-MAID'EN-LY (un-ma'dn-le), a. Unbecoming a 
maiden. * Bp, Hall, 

CN-MAILED' (un-raald'), a. Not mailed. Ash, 
UN-MAIMED' (an-mamd'), a. Not maimed. Pope, 

fjN-M AIN-TAIN'A-BLE, a. That cannot be main- 
tained or supported. Hale, 

fjN-MA-JfiS'TfC, a. Not majestic. Ash, 

CN-MAK'A-BLE, a. That cannot be made. Grew, 

tJN-MAKE', V, a. p. x^nmade ; pp. unmaking, 
UNMADE.] To destroy the form and essential 
qualities of ; to deprive of form or being. Shah, 

GN-MA-LI"CI0VS (lin-m^-llsh'us), a. Not mali- 
cious ; not spiteful or revengeful. Cowley, 

ON-mAl'L?-A-BLE, a. Not malleable. Fanshawe. 

0N-MAL-L^:-A-b1l'I-TY, n. 'T?he state or the 
quality of b'eing unmalleable. Clarke, 

CN-MAN', a, p. UNMANNED ; pp. UNMAN- 
NING, T'NM \.^ NED.] 

1- To deprive of the constituent qualities of 
a human being, as of reason. 

Groflq errors *mmnn, and strip them of the very principles 
of icaso’i and -‘oSier d''C*our'C. JSouth, i 

2. To emasculate. Johmon, 

3. To deprive of the strength, fortitude, or 

courage of a man ; to deject. Pope. 

4. To deprive of men, as a garrison. Clarke. 

UN-MAN'A-OLED (un-niSn'^-kld), a. Not mana- 
cled, fettered, or shackled. Pitt, 

ON-MAN'A^E-A-BLE, a. Not manageable; not 
easily governed. Waterland, 

t?N-MAN'A<?E-A-BLE-NJSSR, n. The state or the 
quality of being unmanageable. Ash, 

tJN-MAN^A^^E-A-BLY, ad. In an unmanageable 
manner; so as not to be managed. Wright, 

Gn-MAN'A^ED (fin-m3Ln'?ijd), a. Not managed. 
t&N-mAn'FI&L, a- Not manful; unmanly. More, 
C’N-MAn'FU'L-LY, ad. Not manfully. Milton, 
CN-MAn'GLED (un-mang'gld), a. Not mangled. 

t tJN-MAN'HOOD (ttn-mSln'liiid), n, "Want of man- j 
hood; unmanliness. Chaucer, 

GN-mAn'LIKB, a. Unmanly. Sidney, 

f?N-MAN'T4-NiSss, n. The state or the quality of 
being unmanly ; ■want of manliness. Ash, 

&N-mAn'LY, a. 1. Not manly; unbecoming a 
human being ; unmanful. “ W^ere the act is 
unmanly.'* Collier, 

2. Unsuitable to a man ; effeminate. “ With 

my unmanly tears.” Beau, FI, 

3. Dishonorable; base; cowardly. Clarke, 

&N-MAnNED' (iin-mand'), P- a* k. Deprived of 
the qualities or spirit of a man ; weak. Shak, 

2. Not manned; not furnished with men. 

In a ship unmanned** Milton, 

3. {Falconry,) Not made familiar with man ; 

not tamed. F, Jonson, 

0-N-MAN'N^:RED (-man'nerd), a. Rude ; brutal ; 
uncivil; ill bred; impolite ; unmannerly. 

O^N-MAN'NJPR-U-NlBSS* n. The quality of being 
unmannerly ; incivility ; ill behavior. Locke. 


fJN-MAN'NER-LY, a. Not mannerly ; wanting 
good manners ; impolite ; ill bred ; uncivil- “You 
unmannerly puppy.” Beau. ^ FI. 

fTN-MAN'N5R-LY, ad. With ill manners ; un- 
civilly ; impolitely. Shak. 

CN-MAN'TLB, V. a. [i. unmantded ; pp UN- 
MANTLING, UNMANTLBD.] To dxvcst of a man- 
tle or cloak ; to dismantle. W, Scott. 

t^N-MA-NURED' (fin-m^-nfird')* a. Not manured ; 
not made fertile by manure. Spenser. 

tJN-MARKED' (un-markt'), a, 1. Not marked, 

2. Not observed ; not noted or regarded. 

I got a time, unmarked by any, to steal away. iihak. 

to-MAR'K5T-A-BLE, a. Not marketable. 

to-MARRED' (un-mard'), Not marred; unin- 
jured ; not hurt, harmed, or spoiled. denser. 

&N-MAE'RI-A-BLE, a. That cannot be married 
or united ; unmarriageable. [n.] Milton, 

C^N-MAR'RIA^B-a-BLE, a,^ Not marriageable; 
not competent to be married. Ash, 

frN-MAR'RIA^B-A-BLE-Wfi{3S, n. The state or 
condition of being unman iageable. Boag, 

ftN-MAR'RJED (iin-mar'rid), a. Not married. 

Unmarried,^* in a will, denotes either never 
having been married, or not having a husband or a 
wife at the time. Surrill. 

UN-MAR'RY, V, a. To separate from the matri- 
monial contract ; to divorce. Milton. 

fJ’N-MAR'SHALLED (fin-mar'sliald), a. Not mar- 
shalled, arranged, or set in order. Lewis, 

ffJN-MAS'cy-LATEjt?. a. To emasculate. Fuller. 

CJN-MAS'CV-LInB, a. Not masculine. Smai't. 

t^N-MAs'eU-LtNE-LY, ad. In a way not mascu- 
line ; etTeminately.* Clarke. 

fj'N-MASK', V, a. [i, unmasked ; pp. ttnmask- 
ING, UNMASKED.] To remove or strip of a 
mask ; to lay open ; to expose to view. Milton, 

On-mASK', V, n. To put off the mask. Shak, 

tJN-MASKED' (un-mififct'), a. Not masked ; open 
or exposed to view. Beau, FI. 

t^N-MASK'JgJR, n. One who unmasks, Milton, 

■&N-mAs'TER-A-BI4E, a. That cannot be mas- 
tered ; unconquerable. Browne. 

tJN-MAs'T^lRED (an-mis'terd), a. Not mastered. 

fjN-MAs'TI-CA-BLE, a. That cannot be masti- 
cated or chewed. Jour, of Science, 

tJ'N-MATCH'A-BLE, a. That cannot be matched ; 
unparalleled; unequalled. Milton, 

fjN-MATCHED' (hn-nriacht'), a. Not matched; 
matchless ; unparalleled. Cotoper. 

tJN-MAT'JgD, a. Not mated or matched. Ford, 

t UN-MA-TE'RJ-AL, a. Immaterial. Daniel. 

fjN-MA-TRiC'U-LAT-IJD, a. Not matriculated. 
“ XJnmatriciilated novices.*' Milton, 

iJn-MEAN'ING, a. Wanting meaning; having 
no meaning ; meaningless ; insignificant. 

I’ll be that W^Uvnmeamng thing, 

That smiles witli all, and weeps with none. Byron. 

(JN-MEAN'JNG-LY, Off. In an unmeaning manner. 

tJN-MEAN'lNG-NESS, n. Want of meaning ; in- 
significance. Dr, Campbell* 

t^N-MEANT', a. Not meant ; not intended. Ash, 

tlN-MfiA^dTR-A-BLE (iin-mSzh'ur-^-bl), a. Im- 
measurable ; immense, [r.] Shak, 

tN-MEA§'UR-A-BLE-Nj|SS, n. The state of be- 
ing immeasurable ; immensity, [b.] Ash. 

0JSr-MEA§'VR-4-BLY (fin-m^zh'^tr-fi-hl?), ad. Im- 
measurably; immensely, [b.] Howell, 

to-MEA§'yRED nan-m&h'urd), a. Not meas- 
ured : — plentiful or extensive beyond meas- 
ure ; immense ; measureless. Cowper. 

fjN-MEr-jGHAN'l-OAL, a. Not mechanical. Clurke, 

tJN-M®-f3HAN'l-CAL-Ly, ad. In an unmechan- 
ical manner ; not according to mechanics* 

(an-mSk'an-Izd), a. Not 
formed by mechanism. Pahy. 


(JN-MiSD'DLED-WiTH (un-mSd'dld-with), a. Not 
meddled with ; not touched. Carew, 

t5^N-MfiD'DLJNG, a. Not meddling; not inter- 
fering. Lord Chesterfield, 

tJN-MED'DLlNG-NfiSS, n. Absence of meddling 
or interference, [r.] Bp. Hall, 

UN-MED'J-TAT-yD, a. Not meditated. Milton, 
IJN-MEEK', a. Not meek. B, Erving, 

ON-MEET', a. Not fit ; not proper. Milton, 
IJN-MEET'LY, ad. Not properly. Spenser. 

On-MEET'N^SS, n. Unsuitableness. Milton, 

UN-MEL'IQ-RAT-yD (un mSl'yc-rSt-^d), a. Not 
meliorated or made better. ' Ash, 

fjN-MfiL'LOWED (an-mel'Iod], a. Not mellowed; 
not ripened or matured, Shak, 

fJN-MB-LO'DI-OCs, 05. Not melodious ; harsh. 
tJN-Mg-LO'Dl-OOS-LY, ad. Not melodiously. 
fjN-MfeLT'^D, 05. Not melted; not dissolved. 

CN-MEN'ACED (iin-mSn'gist), 05. Not menaced or 
threatened. Wo7‘dsworth, 

t^N-MEN'Ay-iNG, a. Not menacing. Dr. Allen. 

UN-MEN'TION-A-BLE, a. That may not he men- 
tioned or told ; unspeakable. [B.J Eo. Rev, 

tJN-MEN'TIONED (un-mSn'sliynd), a. Not men- 
tioned or told. Southern. 

tJN-MER'Cjp:NA-RY, a. Not mercenary. 

A gcncioufi and unmet cmary pnnclpLe. Aiterbury, 
UN-MER'CHANT-A-BLE, 05. Not merchantable; 
unsalable ; not vendible. Carew. 

t fJl»r-MER'C{ED (-mfer'sid), 05. Merciless. Drayton, 

UN-MER'CI-FT^L, 05. 1. Not merciful ; merciless; 
cruel ; inhuman ; inexorable ; severe. Locke. 
2. Unconscionable ; exorbitant ; excessive. 
Unmerciful demands were made.” Pope, 
Syxu — See Cruel. 

GN-MjfiR'Cl-Ft^L-LY, ad. Without mercy or ten- 
derness ; not mercifully, Addison, 

fJN-MfcR'CJ-FlS'L-NfiSS, n. The state of being 
unmerciful ; cruelty ; want of tenderness ; in- 
humanity ; severity. Bp, Taylor, 

t UN-MER'C1-l£ss, 05. Merciless. Joye, 

t yN-]VIER'|T-A-BLE, a. Having no merit. Shaik, 
O’N-MfiR'lT-yD, 05. Not merited ; not deserved. 

tXN-MfiR'lT-jpD-NfiSS, n. The state of being un- 
merited or undeserved, [r.] Boyle. 

&N-MBR-I-TO'P4-0&S, a. Not meritorious. Ash, 
t trN-MER'RY, 05. Not merry ; sad. Chaucer. 
UN-M]6t', 05. Not met. B, Jonson. 

^N-M^-tAL'ETO, a. Not metallic. Clarke. 

0‘N-MET-A-M5R'’PHOaED (fin-m«t-?-inor'f5st), 05. 
Not metamorphosed. Harrin0on, 

to-MfiT-A-PHt^'l-CAL^ 05- Not metaphysical. 

tTN-MfiTH'OD-IZED (un-mSth'od-IzdL a. Not 
methodized or according to method. Ash, 

tJN-MIGH'TY (fin-mx'te), a. Not mighty or pow- 
erful; wea’k; feeble, [b.] Todd, 

t tJN-MiLD', 05. Not mild; fierce. Gower. 

t tJn-MILD'N^SS, n. Want of mildness. Milton. 
t^N-MlL'J-TA-RYj Not military. Hapier, 
tJN- MILKED' (iXn-m51fctO, a. Not milked. Pope, 

IJn-mIlLED' (un-mlld'), a. Not milled, or stamped 
in a mill, as a coin. Lteak^, 

tjN-MiND'SD, 05. Not minded ; unheeded. Shak, 

tJN-MlJSrD'pf3rL, a. Not mindful ; forgetful ; neg- 
ligent ; inattentive ; heedless ; careless, Dryden, 

■&N-MIND'FXJL-LY, ad* Negligently ; carelessly. 

tJN-MIND'Fi&L-NfiSS, n. State of being unmind- 
ful; carelessness ; heedlessness, Scott, 

ttJN-MINp'jNG, 9j. Unmindfulness, Wiekliffe, 

fjN-MlN'GLE, V. a. To separate, as any thing 
from other things with which it is mixed. 
mingle the wine from the water.” [b.] Bavoti. 
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1“ UN-MI N'GLE-A-BLE, a. Not susceptive of mix- 
ture. “ UnmingUable liquors.” Boyle* 

Cn-MIN'GLED (an-m!ng'gld), a. Not mingled; 
unmixed; unadulterated; pure. Shak, 

CN-MIN-IS-TE'RI-AL, a. Not ministerial. Craig. 
ON-Ml-RAO'y-LOtJS, a. Not miraculous. Young. 
tJN-MI'RY, a. Not miry ; not fouled with dirt. 

There may*st thou pass, with safe, vairnxry feet. Qa\f, 

CN-MIssed' (Uu-mist'), a. Not missed. Gray. 

fJN-MlS-TAK'A-BLE, a. That cannot be mis- 
taken or misunderstood ; clear, Ch. Ob. 

Cn-MIS-TAR'A-BLY, ad. So as not to be mis- 
taken ; without mistake. J. Parker. 

(JN-MJS-TA'KEN (-fcn), a. Not mistaken. Smari. 

UN-MIS-TROsT'|NG, a. Not mistrusting; un- 
suspicious ; not suspecting. Clarke. 

fJN-MlT'{-GA-BLE, a. That cannot be mitigated 
or softened. “ Unmitzgable rage.” iS/iak. 

tjN-MlT^l-GAT-JgD, a. Not mitigated; not re- 
duced or lessened in severity. Shak. 

CN-mI'TRE, V, a. To depose or to deprive of a 
mitre, as a bishop, Milton. 

Ctn-MIXED^ (un-mlkst'), a. Not mixed or min- 
gled ; unmingled ; pure ; clear. Bacon. 

trN-MIXT', a. TJnmixed. MiUon. 

Cn-MOANED^ (5n-m5nd'), a- Not bemoaned ; not 
lamented ; not deplored. [».] Shak. 

CN-M6D'I-Ff-A-BLE, a. That cannot be modi- 
fied ; not to be altered or qualified. Clarke. 

to-MOD'l-FlED (un-mod'e-fid), a. Not modified, 
altered, or qualified. Burke. 

(Jn-MO'DISH,/*, Not modish; not in accordance 
with the fashion ; unfashionable. Clarke. 

CN-M6D%T.LAT-eD, a. Not modulated. Shelley. 
tJN-M5fST', a. Not moist ; dry. Philips. 

CN-MofST'ENED (un-mbl'snd), a. Not moistened. 
G’N-MO-LfiST'jpD, a. Not molested ; 'undisturbed. 
GN-MOL'Ll-Fi-A-BLE, o. Not mollifiable. Ash. 
tJN-M6L'Ll-FlED (-ffd), a. Not mollified. Ash. 

UN-MO-M£N'TOUS, a. Not momentous ; of no 
moment or importance. Campbell. 

f3‘N-5l6N'EYED (fiii-mUn'id), a. Havingno money ; 
moneyless. Shezistone. 

t^N-MO-NOP'O-LTZE, V. a. To recover or free 
from monopoly, [a.] MiUon. 

tJN-MdOR', ®. a. [i. UNMOOBED ; pp. UNMOOR- 
ING, UNMOORED.] 

1. (Naut.) To release, as a ship, from a state 
of being moored by heaving up one anchor and 
allowing her to ride at a single anchor. Dana, 

2. To loose from land or anchorage. Pope. 

tJ’N-MdR'AL-fZED (fin-m!ir'al-Izd), a. Not mor- 
alized ; untutored by morality, Norris. 

Ctn-MOR-RJSED (un-xaSr'isd), a. Not dressed for 
dancing the morris-dance. Beau. § FI. 

fJN-M5RT'GAyED (uu-mbr'gajd), a. Not mort- 
gaged ; not subject to a mortgage. Addison. 

tN-MOR'Tl-FIED (-fid), a. Not mortified. 
t^N-MQ-§A^|C, a. Contrary to the law of Moses- 
to-M6TH'^;E-LY, a. Not motherly. Smart. 

tJN-MOULD^ (fin-mMd"), v. a. To change as to 
the form ; to destroy the shape of. MiUon. 

tJN-MaUL0^5D, a. Not moulded. Clarke. 
f^N-MOUL'D^IR-lNG, a. Not mouldering, Bryant. 

CN-M6dN0'5D, a. Having no mound or raised 
fence. ** Gardens all unmoundedJ* Holyday. 

f3’N-M5'C'NT^]pD, cs. Not mounted. Southey. 

0N-M6URNEiy (fin-momd'), a» Not mourned or 
lamented; not bewailed. Southern. 

f 0N-m6v'A-BLE, a. Immovable. Docks. 

ttJN-Mdv'^-BLY, ac?. Immovably. EUis. 

ftN-MdVED' (C[a-m6vd'), o,. 1. Not moved; not 
removed; not stirred from its place. Dryden, 
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2. Not changed in purpose or resolution; 

firm ; steadfast ; constant. Milton. 

3. Not alFected; not touched or altered by 
passion ; calm ; self-possessed. 

'TH t.r'O iliH hc!i-t should V vn,i\oie<t. 

S'" Cl' o'ucr. It hr.' (.“Ciiaccl lo ii'ove. Byron, 

&N-M6v'Jg;D-LY, ac?. Quietly; without emotion. 
If you entreat, I will totmovedly hear. Beau. Sf FI. 

tlN-M6v'lNG, a. 1. Having no motion, Cheyne. 
2. Not exciting emotion; unafiecting. 

iJ'N-MOWED f ^ mowed or mown. Ash. 

UX-MOWN^ > 

CN-mO’P'PLE, V. a. To remove a muffle from ; to 
uncover by removing a muffle. Milton. 

CN-Mf^LLED' (fin-mfildO, a. Not mulled. Ash. 

to-MUR'D^RED (Gn-mUr'dfrd), a. Not mur- 
dered ; not killed ; not destroyed. Oldham. 

(JN-MUR'MURED (Gn-miir'murd), a. Not mur- 
mured at ; complained of. Beau. <§• FI. 

UN-MUR'MUR-iNG, a. Not murmuring. Pollok. 

tJN-MU'§T-CAL, a. Not musical; not harmo- 
nious ; discordant ; harsh. B. Jonson. 

ftN-MU'^I-CAL-LY, ad. Not musically. Ash. 
UN-MU§'ING, a. Not musing. Clarke. 

tJN-MU'T|-LAT-jpD, a. Not mutilated. Lozidon. 

O’N-mG'Z'ZLB, V. a. \i. UNMUZZLED ; pp. unmuz- 
zling, UNMUZZLED.] To loose from a muzzle. 

The hell-hounds of war, on ail sides, will ho uncoupled 
VMmizzled. Bwke. 

to-MiJz'ZLED (un-mfiz'zld), p. a. Not muzzled. 
CN-Mys-TE'RJ-Ofls, a. Not mysterious. Young. 

CN-NAIL', r. a. To deprive of nails ; to draw the 
nail or nails from. Evelyn. 

CN-NAMED' (Gn-namdO, Not named. MiUon. 
fJN-NA"TigN-AL (un-nash'yn-Bil), a. Not national. 
to-NA'TlVE, flf. Not native; foreign. Thomson. 

fjN-NAT'y-RAL (Gn-nat'yu-raO, a. 1. Not natu- 
ral ; contrary to nature or to the common in- 
stincts or feelings ; uncommon. Shak. 

Unnatural deeds do breed unnatural troubles. Shak. 

2. Acting without the affections implanted 

by nature, as a son or a mother. Denham. 

3. Not agreeable to nature or to the real state 
of persons or things ; forced ; strained ; con- 
strained; affected; artificial. 

Glittering trifles, that, in a serious poem, are nauseous, 
because they are unnatural. Dryden. 

Syn. — See Preternatural, Violent. 

On-NAT'U-RAL-IZE, V. a. To make unnatural ; 
to divest of natural affections. Bales, 

fj'N-NAT'U-RAL-LY, ad. Not naturally; in op- 
position to nature. Tillotson. 

fJN-NAT'V-RAL-NfiSS, n. The state of being 
unnatural ; contrariety to nature. Sidney. 

f CN-NA^TURE (Gn-nat'yur), V. a. To change or 
take away the nature of. Sidney. 

tJN-NAV'l-GA-BLE, a. Not navigable. Cowley. 

fJN-NAV'l-GAT-^D, a. Not navigated ; not sailed 
over. ** Seas unnaviyated and unknown.” Cook, 

tJN-NBg'^S-SA-RJ-IiY, ad, "Without necessity; 
without need; needlessly. Hooker. 

tJN-Nfeg'J^S-SA-RJ-NlgSS, n. The state of being 
unnecessary ; needlessness. Dec. of Chr. Piety. 

CN-NlSg^gS-SA-RY, a. Not necessary ; not need- 
ed or wanted ; needless ; useless. , Bacon. 

tJN-W^I-CjeS'SJ-TAT-j^D, a. Not necessitated or 
required by necessity. Smart. 

tTN-NEED^jpD, a. Not needed* VYilson. 

tJN-NEED'F'fi'L, a. Not needed; not wanted; 
needless; unnecessary, [n.] MiUon. 

iJN-NEIGH'BORED (Gn-na'byrd), a. Not neigh- 
borly or near; unconnected. Cowper. 

Gn-NEIGH'BOR-LY (fin-nS'bur-le), a. Not neigh- 
borly ; not suitable to the duties of a neighbor ; 
not kind ; not friendly. Garth. 

fS’JST-NEIGH^BgR-LY (Gn-nS'bur-ly), ad. In a man- 
ner not suitable to a neighbor; withunkind- 
ness or malevolence ; unkindly. Shak. 
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t f^N-NER'VATE, a. Enervate ; weak. Broome 

tJ'N-NERVE', V. a. [i. UNNERVED ; pp. unnerv- 
ing, UNNERVED.] To deprive of nerve or force ; 
to weaken ; to enfeeble. Addison, 

flN-NERVED' (5n-nervd'), Deprived of nerve 
or strength ; weak ; feelile ; nerveless. Shak, 

f^N-NES'TLE (un-ngs'sl), v. a. To dislodge, as 
from a nest ; to eject, [r.] Bacon. 

t frN-NETH', ; ad. Scarcely ; hardly. — See 
t IJN-NETHES, ) IJneath. Spenser. 

CN-NEU'TRAI., a. Not neutral. Clarke. 

(Jn-NIg'GARB-LY, a Not niggardly. Tucker. 
t (JN-NO'BLE, a. Not noble ; ignoble. Shak. 
tf]N-N6'BLY, atf. Ignobly. Beau. ^ FI. 

Cn-N6M'I-NAT-^:d, a. Not nominated. Ash, 

CN-NOT'^ID, a. 1. Not noted; not heeded. Shak. 
2. Not honored, ** Unwept, unnoted.** Pope. 

fjN-NO^T|CED (un-no'tist), a. Not noticed; not 
observed ; not remarked ; neglected. Roberts, 

Un-no 'TJ-F lED (Sn-no'te-fld), a. Not notified. 

Un-NOUr'ISHED (Qn-uQr'isht), a. Not nourished, 
cherished, or fostered. Daniel. 

Un-NUM'B?RED (Un-num'berd), a Not num. 
bered; innumerable; numberless. Dryden, 

ftJN-NU'MgR-A-BT-iE, a. Innumerable. 

ON-NURT'URED (Gn-iuirt'yyrd), a. Not nurtured; 
not educated. Hammond. 

urN-NU-TR!"TIOUS (un-nii-trlsh'ys), a. Not nutri- 
tious ; not nourishing, as food. Ed. Rev. 

fUN-Q-BE'DT-JglNCE, n. Disobedience. Wic/Jiffk 
tUN-Q-BE'Dl-5NT, a. Disobedient. Milton, 

t Un-Q-BEYED' (Qn-o-badO, o. Not obeyed ; dis. 
obeyed. “ Unrespccted, imoheyed.** Daniel 

CrN-QB-JECT'5D, a. Not obiected. Atterbury. 

tJN-OB-JEC'TION-A-BLE (Gn-ob-j6k'shvn-?i-bI), cu 
That cannot be objected against. Geddes, 

UN-pB-JfiC'TroN-A-BLY, ad. So as not to be 
objected to or opposed’. Clarke, 

UN-0-BLf(?ED' (un-g-l)lljd'), a. Not obliged. Ash 
UN-OB-LlT'jpR-AT-JgD, a. Not obliterated. 

UN-OB-NOX'IOUS (an-ob-n5fc'8hus), a. Not ob- 
noxious ; not liable ; not exposed. Donne, 

UN-OB-SCURED' (Gn-ol)-skurd'), Gt. Not obscured; 
not darkened ; undimmed, Milton, 

UN-QB-SE'QUI-OUs, a. Not obsequious. Smith, 

UN-OB-SE'ain-Oya-Ni3SS, n. Want of obsequi- 
ousness; incompliance. Brotme. 

Un-QB-^ERV'a-BUE, a. Not observable ; not to 
be observed ; not discoverable. Boyle. 

UN-QB-^ERV^ ANCB, n. Inattention ; regardless- 
ness; heedlessness. Whitlock, 

UN-OB-SERV'ANT, a. Not observant ; inatten- 
tive; needless; careless; listless. Glanvill, 

tJN-QB-§£RVED' (Gn-ob-z6rvd'), a. Not observed; 
not heeded; not regarded; neglected. Bacon, 

UN-QB-sieRV'^lD-LY, ad. Without being ob- 
served or noticed,' Painck- 

UN-QB-§ERV'ING, a. Not observing or noticing ; 
inattentive ; unobservant. Dryden. 

UN-QB-STRUct'^ID, a. Not obstructed; not 
hindered or stopped. Blackmore. 

UN-QB-STRfJCT'IVE, a. Not obstructing; not 
raising any obstacle. Blackmore, 

UN-QB-TAIN'A-BLE, a. That cannot be ob- 
tained ; unattainable. PraM. 

UN-QB-TAINED' (Gn-ob-tandOj Not obtained; 
not acquired ; not gained. Hooker. 

UN-QB-TRtJD^®D, a. Not obtruded. Ash. 

IjN-QB-TRUd'ING, a. Not obtruding. Meed. 

Un-QB-TrU'SIVE, a. Not obtrusive ; not for- 
ward; modest; retiring, Yotmg, 
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C'N-PER'ISH>?J>fO, a, Kot perisMng. Cowper. 

On-PER'JURED (iin-per'jyLrd), a. Free from per- 
jury; not perjured. Dry den. 

©■N-PljlR-MlT'TJgD, a. Not permitted. Potter. 

On-P^1R-PLEX', V. a. To relieve from perplexity 
or embarrassment. Donne. 

tJN-PgR-PI.f \rn' ''u-'- > a. Not pei- 

plexed ; ; •: r; "oc. Locke. 

tJN-PKR'S?-CT7T-ipD, a. Not persecuted. Milton. 

trN-PJpR-SPIR'A-BLE, a. Not perspirable ; that 
cannot be perspired. Afbuthnot. 

t^N-P?R-SUAD'A-BLE (iin-per-avvad'st-bl), a. Not 
to be persuaded ; impersuasible. Sidney. 

CN-PfiR-SUAD'gD, a. Not persuaded. More. 

tJN-PJ^R-SUA'SIVE (tin-per-&.wa,'siv), a. Not per- 
suasive ; not haring power to persuade. Blair. 

tJN-PJl-RO^fiED' (un-pe-rdsid'), a. Not read. Ash. 

tTN-PJpR-VERT', T. a. To relieve or rescue from 
perversion oi error [R.] Sterne. 

tS^N-PjpR-VERT'^D, a. Not perverted. Sxcift. 

to-PET'RI-FlED (un-pet'r§-ftd), a. Not petrified ; 
not formed into stone- Biiekland. 

tS^N-PHIL-AN-THROP'JC, a. Not philanthropic ; 
not humane ; misanthropic. Carlyle. 

tJN-PniL-0-§0PH'lC, a. XJnphilosophical. Ash. 

tJN-PHlL-Q-§6PH'I-CAL (un-fil-o-zore-k^l), a. 
Not philosophical ; not consistent with philoso- 
phy or right reason. bieicton. 

tJJV-PHlL-g-§6PH^|-CAL-E7, ad. In an unphilo- 
sophical manner. * South. 

to-PHIL-O-SOPH'I-CAL-NESS, n. The state of 
being unpnilosophical ; incongruity with phi- 
losophy or right reason. Norris. 

t3^N-PHi-LdS'Q-PHfZE (Sn-fe-lSa'o-ftz), V. a. To 
decade from, or deprive of, the character of a 
philosopher, [r.] Pope. 

tJ-N-PHRfiN-O-LOg^r-CAL, a. Not according to 
phrenology ; not phrenological. Phren. Jour. 

&N-PHt§'|CKED (Qii-flz^ikt), a. Not physicked ; 
not affected by medicine. HoweU. 

tlN-PfCKED' (fin-piktO# Notpicked; not culled, 
chosen, or selected. MiUon. 

ON-PlCT-y-RESaUE' (-rSsk^, a. Not pictu* 
resque ; wanting picturesqueness. Ed. Mev. 

Gn-PIEECB^ A-BLE, a. That cannot be pierced ; 
impenetrable, [r.] Southey. 

DN-PIERCED' (an-pSrst'), a. Not pierced. Gay. 

On-pIl'LA^^ED (an-pil'Iajd), a. Not pillaged or 
ransacked; not plundered. Glover. 

yN-PtL'LARBD (tin-pW'ljrd), a. Not pillared; 
without pillars or columns. Pope. 

t^N-PIL'IiOWED (iin-pll'lod), a. 'W'anting a pil- 
low. “Her head.” Milton. 

tj’N-Pl'LOT-^ID, a. Not piloted ; not steered or 
guided, as a vessel. Shelley. 

n. a. H, uupinned ; pp. unpinning, 
UNPINNED.] To free from pins ; to open or un- 
fasten by removing the pin or pins from. Donne. 

CN-PIn'IQN (Sn-pln'y^ca), v. a. To loosen from 
pinions ; to unbind. Clarke. 

tJ’N-PlN'lONED ([un-pin'sTYnd), a. Not pinioned ; 
not having pinions or wings. Adair, 

to-PlNKED' (iSn-ptnktO> Not pinked; not 
marked or set with eyelet-holes. Shak. 

t^N-PlNNED' (fin-p5tnd'), a. Not pinned; freed 
from or without pins. Ash. 

to'-p!fT^I-A-BLE, a. Thatis not to be pitied. Scott, 

t^N-Pfr'l-A-BLYi So as not to be pitied. Scott. 

tJN-PlT'|ED (SMtt'id), «- Not pitied or compas- 
sionated. ** Xinpitiea and forlorn.” Pope. 

tJN-PlT'I-Pt^L, a. Not pitiful; pitiless. Davies. 

tJN-PlT^J-PtirE-LY, ad. Without pity or compas- 
sion ; unmercifully ; pitilessly. Snak. 

f f^N'-PFTOyS, a. Not pious; impious. Wichliffe. 


•GN-PIT'Y-ING, a. Having no pity. Granville. 
t UN-PLA'CA-BLE, rt. Implacable. Fotlieihy. 

UN-PLACED' (un-plast'), a. Not placed or ar- 
ranged : — having no place or office. Pope. 

tJN-PLAGUED' (hn-pldgd'), a. Not plagued or 
tormented. Vnplagued corns.’* Shak. 

ttTN-PLAIN' (-plan'), o. Insincere, [r.] Gower. 

t to- PLAINED' (uu-pland'), a. Not deplored or 
bewailed ; not lamented. Spenser. 

to-PLAIT'jpD, a. Not plaited. Addison. 

tjN-PLAxNNED' (fin-pland'), a. Not planned. Ash. 

to-PLANT'J^D, a. Not planted : — spontaneous. 

Figs there vnplanted through the fields do grow. Waller. 

to-PLAs'T^JRED (Gn-plSs'terd), a. Not plastered. 
to-PLAu'§{-BLE, a. Implausible. Clarendon. 
t fJN-PLAu'S|VE, a. Not applauding. Shah. 

fTN-PLEAD'A-BLE, a. Not to be alleged in 
pleading ; that cannot be pleaded. South. 

UN-PLEAD'ED (un-pisd'ed), a. 1. Not pleaded. 

2. Not defended by an advocate, [r.] Otway, 

tJN-PLEA§'ANT (iSn-plSz'ant), <35- Not pleasant ; 
disagreeable ; troublesome; displeasing. Kooker, 

O’N-PLfiAf'ANT-LY, ad. In an unpleasant man- 
ner ; disagreeably. Pope. 

t)‘N-PLfi A§' ANT-NESS, n. The state or the quality 
of being unpleasant ; disagreeableness. Graunt. 

UN-PLEA?'ANT-RY (-plez'ant-), n. Want of 
pleasantry or usual cheerfulness. Thackeray. 

to-PLEA§ED' (un-plSzd'), a. Not pleased ; not 
delighted; offended; displeased. Dryden. 

to-PLEA§'TNG (un-plfiz'mg), a. Not pleasing; 
displeasing ; disagreeable ; offensive. Shak. 

fj^N-PLEA§'ING-LY,a5<?. So as to displease. Smart. 

f^N-PLE A§'ING-N£sS, n. The state of being un- 
pleasing ; want of qualities to please. Milton. 

t to-PLEA§'lVE, a. Not pleasing. Bp. Ball. 

to-PL£A§'UR-A-BLE (an-plgzh'vir-si-bl), a. Not 
pleasurable ; hot giving pleasure. Coleridge. 

tTN-PLfiDgED' (fin-pl€jd'), a. Not pledged. Burke. 
fJN-PLI'A-BLE) a. Not pliable. Holland.* 

Un-PLI'A-BLY, ad. In an unpliable manner, 
to-PL^ANT, £35. Not pliant; stiff. Wotton. 

GN-PLI'ANT-LY, ad. In an unpliant manner; 
without compliance or yielding. Johnson. 

t to-PLIGHT' (an-plStO,«7.a. To unfold ; to ex- 
plain ; to lay open. Chaucer. 

GN-PLIGHT'^ID (iin-plit'ed), a. Not plighted. Cole. 
Gn-PLoGghed' (an-plbfid'), a. Not ploughed. 
GxX-PLGcKED' (3n-pmkt'), a. Not plucked. 

GN-PLGmB' (fin-piam'), v. a. To take away or 
plunder the lead from. Burke. 

GN-FLGMB' (un-pliSm'), a. Not plumb ; not per- 
pendicular ; not vertical. Clarke. 

GN-PLUME', V. a. To strip of plumes ; to de- 
grade ; to debase ; to reduce, [b.] Glanvill, 

GN-PLGN'D?RED (tSn-pl5n'derd), a. Not plun- 
dered; not pillaged; not ransacked. Smith. 

Gn-PQ-:Gt'IC, > poetical ; not as be- 

GN-PQ-£r'l-CAL, 5 comes a poet. Waiton. 

GN-PQ-fiTT-CAL-LY, ad. In a manner not con- 
sistent with poetry, or not becoming a poet. 

GN-PQ-jBT'I-CAL-N:6ss, n. The state or the 
quality of being unpoeiical. Ed. Rev. 

GN-P5fNT'^;D, £35. 1. Not pointed; having no 
point or sting ; blunt. B. Jonson. 

2. Not punctuated. Dryden. 

GN-P5I§ED'(fin-pbizd'), £35. Not poised. Thomson. 

GN-P5I'§0N (itn-pol'zn), v. a. To remove or ex- 
pel poison from. South. 

GN-Pd'LAR-I2IED (iin-p5'lar-izd), a. Not polar- 
ized, as light, P. Oyo. 


GN-POL'I-CIED (un-p51'e-sid), £35. Wanting policy 
or polity, as Savages. Warburtoxi. 

Gn-POL'ISHED (un-pol'jsht), a. 1. Not polished; 
not brightened by attrition. Stilling jieet. 

2 Not refined in manners ; impolite ; rude. 
Syn.--See Awkward. 

GN-PO-LITE', £35. Impolite, [r.] Wallis. 

UN-PQ-LITE'N^SS, n. Impoliteness. BlackwalL 
Gn-pGl'I-TIC, a. Impolitic. [R,] CkvrJxe. 

GN-POL'I-TIC-LY, ad. Impoliticly, [r.] Warner. 

UN-POLLED' (iin-p6ld'), a. 1. Unplundered ; un- 
pillaged; unransacked, [r.] Fanshaw. 

2. Not polled; not registered, as a voter, or 
not given at the polls, as a vote. Johnson. 

Gn-POL-LUT'^ID, £35. Not polluted; pure. Shak. 

Gn-p6n'D^RED (tLn-piSn'derd), a. Not pondered 
or thought on ; not meditated. Ash. 

Gn-P6p'U-LAR, a. Not popular; not having, 
or not fitted to gain, public favor ; disliked. 
Syn. — See Obnoxious. 

GN-POP-U-LAr'I-TY, n. The state or the quality 
of being unpopular. Bp. Lyttelton. 

Gn-POP'U-LAR-LY, ad. In an unpopular man- 
ner ; with unpopularity. Clarke. 

Gn-PORT'A-BLE, a. Not portable. Raleigh. 

GN-POR'TIONED (Qn-p6r'sliund), a. Not por- 
tioned ; not endowed with a fortune. Young. 

t GN-POR^TU-NATE, a. Importunate ; pertina- 
cious ; urgent ; pressing. Golden Book, 

UN-PORT'U-oG'S (un-p6rt'yy-us), a. Having no 
ports. “’An unportttous coast ” [r.] Burke. 

GN-P0§-§£SSED' (fin-poz-zSst'), a. Not possessed ; 
not held, owned, or o’ceupied. Shak. 

Gn-PO§-§ESS'ING, £35, Without possession. Shak. 
t GN-p6s'S|-BLE, a. Impossible. Bacon. 

GN-POST'jPD, <35. Not posted. Ash, 

Gn-PO'TA-BLE, £35, Not potable. FlinU 

Gn-p5und' 5D, <35. Not pounded. Ash. 

Gn-PC)W'DJO:RED (Sn-pbfi'derd), a. 1. Not pow- 
dered ; not reduced to powder. Francis. 

2. Not dressed with powder, as hair. Johnson. 

t GN-p 5W'5B, Weakness, Piers Plouhman. 
GN-PoW'5R-pGl, £35. Not powerful. Cowley. 
t GN-PrAc'T{-CA-BLE, a. Impracticable. Boyle. 

Gn-PRAC'TISED (un-pi4k'ti8t), <35. 1. Not prac- 

tised ; unaccustomed ; inexperienced ; un- 
trained ; not skilful ; raw, Milton. 

2. t Not known ; not familiar by use. Pnor, 
GN-PRAI§E', V. a. To deprive of praise. Young, 

GN-PRAI§ED' (un-prazd'), £35. Not celebrated ; not 
praised ; not commended. Milton. 

GN-PRAYED' (fin-prad'), a. Not prayed, suppli- 
cated, or besought. Chaucer. 

GN-PREACHED' (iin-prSclit'), a. Not preached. 

GN-PREACH'ING (fin-prScli'ing), a. Not preach- 
ing, or teaching publicly. Latimer. 

Gn-PR^J-OA'RI-oGs, a. Not precarious ; not de- 
pendent on another ; certain. Blackmore. 

GN-PR^-CED'JED, £35. Not preceded, J. Johnson. 

GN-PRJE9'Jg-DfiNT.5D, fl5. Not precedented ; not 
justified by precedent ; unexampled. Swift. 

GN-PRjSg'^l-DGNT-^JD-LY, ad. Without prece- 
dent or example. * Eo. Rev. 

GN-PRGg-Jei-DEN'TIAL, a. Not warranted by 
precedent ; unprecedented, [b.] Eo. Rev. 

Gn-PR^I-CISE^ £35. Not precise ; loose* Warton. 
GN-PRjp-DGS'Tl-NAT-JgD, £35. Not predestinated. 

GN-PR^-dIct', V. n. To retract or recall that 
which is predicted. [R.'J Milton. 

Gn-PR^I-dIot'A-BLE, a. That cannot be pre- 
dicted or foretold. LoweU. 

GN-PE5-DIcT'^D, £35. Not predicted. Ash.. 

Gn-PRGp'AOED (fin-prgfast), £35. Not prefaced ; 
without a preface or introduction. Ash. 
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UNPDRELY 


t)N-PRS;-FERRED' (fin-pre-ferd'), a. Kot pre- 
ferred ; not advanced. CoUiei\ 

tjN-PREG'N ANT, a. Not pregnant ; not fruitful ; 
not prolific; barren: — not quick of wit. Shak, 

•f* UN-PR 5-JU'D|-C ATE, ) Not prepossessed ; 

t 0N-PR5-JU'D{-CAT-?D, ) unprejudiced. Hall, 

On-PRE-JU'DJ-CAT-JNG, a. Not prejudicating ; 
unprejudiced, [n.] Carew, 

Cn-PREJ'U-DIceD (iin-prSjVdlst), a. Not pre- 
judiced ; free from prejudice. Bp, Taylor, 

(JN-PREJ'U-DTcED-NESS, n. The state of being 
unprejudiced. Kmx, 

iIN-PRE-LAT'I-CAL, a. Not prelatical ; unsuit- 
able to a prelate*. Clarmdon, 

Gn-PR^:-m:ed'|-TATE, a. Not premeditated ; un- 
premeditated. [n.] SoTj^hey, 

dN-PRjf^.MED'I-TAT-jpD, a. Not premeditated; 
extemporaneous; spontaneous. Addison, 

tlN-PR^-MED'i-TAT-gD-LY, ad. Without pre- 
meditation; extemporaneously. Wihon, 

tyN-PR^-MifeD'l-TATE-Ly, ad. Without premedi- 
tation ; unprerneditatedly. Mulgrave, 

tJN-PR^:-OC'ClT-PIED (an-pr?-6k'kv-pid). a. Not 
preoccupied. Foster, 

CN-PR5-pArED' (un-pr^-pArd'), a. Not prepared; 
not ready ; not fitted ; unqualified. Shak, 

Ctn-PRE-PAr'JRID-NESS, n. The state of being 
unprepared; want of preparation. K, Charles, 

Cn-PRE-PO^SESSED' (un-pr5-poz-zSstO, a. Not 
prepossessed ; unprejudiced. * Sovth, 

(jn-PRE-PO§-§ESS'ING, a. Not prepossessing; 
not attractive or engaging. Noble, 

tJN-PR?-SCRfBED' (an-pre-skribd'), a. Not pre- 
scribed or previously directed. Bp, Hall, 

tlN-PRSJ-§fiNT^A-BLE, a. Not presentable ; that 
may not be presented. Qu, Rev, 

CN-PRg-^ENT'JeiD, a. Not presented. Strype, 

to-PRg-^gRV^A-BLE, a. That cannot be pre- 
served ; not pres ervable. Qu. Rev, 

f’’N-PRE-§£RVED', a. Not preserved. Bowefi, 

f^N-PRESBED' (fin-prS3tO, Not pressed : — not 
enforced or compelled. Clarendon, 

(JN-PR5-§UM'ING, a. Not presuming ; modest. 

&N-PR^:-§rjMPT'U-OCS (fin-pre-ziimt'yv-fis), a. 
Not presumptuous ; not arrogant ; submissive ; 
modest; humble; retiring. Cowper, 

0N-PR5-§trMPT'y-OCs-LY, ad. Not presumptu- 
ously ; not arrogantly. Thacker, 

tJN-PRjg-TEND'lNG, a. Not pretending; not 
claiming merit ; modest ; unassuming. Pope. 

tJ'N-PR^-TfeN'TIoys, a. Not making preten- 
sions ; unpretending. N. B, Rev, 

tJN-PR5-VAIL^JNG, a. Not prevailing ; of no 
force; failing; unavailing. Skdk. 

CN-PRfiV'A-LfiNT, a. Not prevalent ; not com- 
mon or general ; rare ; infrequent. Qu, Rev, 

tlN-PR?- vAr'I-OAT-ING, a. Not prevaricating ; 
not acting or speaking evasively. Knox. 

t^N-PR^-VENT'^JD, a, 1. Not prevented; not 
hindered ; not stopped ; unobstructed. Shak, 
2 . t Not preceded by any thing. MiUon, 

&N-PRICKED' (iin-prikt'), a. Not pricked. Ash. 

tlN-PRIEST', V. a. To deprive of the rank or the 
orders of a priest, [r.] Milton. 

tlN-PRIEST'LY, a. Not priestly ; unsuitable to, 
or unbecoming, a priest. Bale, 

Cn-PRIMED' (ftn-prtmdO, ct. Not primed. Ash. 

(3"N-PRIm'1-T1vE, a. Not primitive. Waterland. 

t^N-PRlNCE'EY, a. Not princely ; unsuitable to, 
or unbecoming, a prince. K, Charles. 

t^N-PRlN'CI-PLED (an-prfn's?-pld), a. 1. Not set- 
tled or fixed in principles or tenets. 

With, souls so ynprinciphii iu virtue. MUon. 

2. Without good moral principles ; immoral ; 
wicked ; vicious ; bad ; iniquitous. Bwrke. 


tJN-PRlN'CI-PLED-NiSS (fin-prtn'se-pld-n«s), n. 
The state or the quality of being unprincipled ; 
want of principle. Buckminster, 

tJN-PRIxYT'JglD, a. Not printed. Pope, 

to-PRt^'ONED (iin-piiz'znd), at. Not prisoned; 
set free ; freed ; liberated. Donne, 

tJN-PRlV'J-L£yED (fin-prlv'§-lejd), a. Not priv- 
ileged. ** Unadorned and unprivileged*^ Knox, 

t tJN-PRIZ'A-BLE, a. 1. Not prized ; not valued ; 
not esteemed ; not of estimation. Shak. 

2. Beyond estimation ; invaluable. Sha/c, 

dN-PRiZED' (fin-prizdO, a. Not prized; not 
valued ; not esteemed. Shak, 


t flN-PROB'A-BLY, ad. Improbably. Strype, 

HN-PRO-CLAIMED' (un-pro-klamd'), a. Not pro- 
claimed ; not published. * Milton, 

f^N-PRO-CUR'A-BLE, a. Not to be procured. Ash, 

tlN-PRO-CURED' (5n-pro-kurd % a. Not procured 
or obtained. * Bp, Taylor, 

tJN-PRQ-DUCED' (iin-pro-dflstO, a. Not produced; 
not generated ; self-existing. Blackmore. 

yN-PRQ-DtlO'TfVE, a. Not productive ; not effi- 
cient; barren; unfruitful. Burke. 

tJN-PRQ-Dtl’C'TlVE-LYj ad. In an unproductive 
manner ; not produc’tively. Everett, 

tN-PRQ-FANED' (fin-pro-fandO, Not profaned 
or violated ; not desecrated. Dry den, 

flN-PEO-FfiSSED' (fin-pro-^st'), a. Not professed. 


tJN-PRO-FfiS'SIQN 
professional, 

tJN-PRQ-FfiS'SlQN-AL-LY (fin-pro-fesh'un-aMe), 
ad. Not professioWllyl * West. Rev. 

CN-PRO-FT'CIIJN-CY (fin-pro-fXali'en-se), n. Want 
of proficiency or improvernent. * ’ Bp, Hall. 


■AL (Qn-pro-feshVn-sil), a. Not 
Tomlins. 


t 15'N-PROP'IT, n. Unprofitableness. Wiekliffe. 

tlN-PROP'lT-A-BLE, a. Affording no profit ; not 
gainful ; useless ; profitless. Bacon. 

t3-N-PROP^jT-4.-BLE-NjlSS, n. The state of being 
unprofitable; uselessness. Addison, 

ttN-PRdP'JT-A-BLY, ad. Without profit or ad- 
vantage ; uselessly. B, Jonson. 

tj’N-PROP'lT-^D, a. With no profit or gain. Shak. 

fJN-PRO-GRjBss'JVE,o. Not progressive. Southey. 

tN-PRQ-HlB'lT-^lD, a. Not prohibited or inter- 
dicted ; permitted ; lawful ; legal. MiUon, 

yN-PRO-j£CT'5D, a. Not projected. South, 

tlN-PRQ-LlF'IC, a. Not prolific ; barren ; not 
productive; unfruitful; sterile. Hale, 


tlN-PROM'ISED (iin-prBm'ist), a. Not promised ; 
not pledged ; not assured. Spenser. 

(JN-PR^M'JS-iNG, a. Not promising ; giving no 
promise of excellence ; inauspicious. Bentley. 

^N-PROmpT'^D, a. Not prompted- Congreve. 

tS’N-PRO-MtJL^GAT-jpD, a. Not promulgated or 
made public. Ash. 

(5-N-PRQ.N5toOE'A-BLE, <J5.Not pronounceable ; 
that cannot be pronounced. Walker, 

tN-PEQ-NStNCED' (fin-pro-nbdnst'), a. Not pro- 
nounced ; not uttered ; not declared. Milton, 


t^N-PRSP', V. a. To take the props or supports 
from ; to deprive of support. Smart, 

tlN-PROP'A-GAT-BD, a. Not propagated. Ash. 


f tJN-PROP^IlR, a. Not proper; not peculiar; 
not one’s own ; improper. Shak. 

t GN-PR5P'JPR-LY, ad. Improperly. Shak. 


Cn-PR5ph'| 1-SIED (un-pr5f 9-sid), a. Not prophe- 
sied ; not predicted ; not foretold. Ash. 

t5^N-PRQ-PH^T'lC, } ig-Qt prophetical ; not 
tlN-PRQ-PH:eT’I-C^Ii, > foretelling. ElUs. 

i5N-PRO-Pl"TI-AT-5D (fin-pro-pIsh’^-St-ed), a. 
Not propitiated; not appease'd. Ash. 

ftN-PRQ-Pl"TIOyS (iin-pro-ptshy), a. Not pro- 
pitious; unfavorable; inauspicious. Pope. 


tJN-PRQ-Pl"TroiTS-NjBss, n. The state of being 
unpropitious ; inauspiciousness, Moore. 

t tJN-PRO-POR'TI9N-A-BLE, a. Not proportion- 
able; disproportionable. Pearson, 

ON-PRQ-POR'TION-AL, a. Not proportional; 
contrary to proportion, Derham, 

t yN-PRQ-POB'TIQN-ATE, a. Not proportion- 
ate ; disproportionatA Pearson, 

tJN-PRQ-POR'TIONED (Qn-pro-por'shynd), a. Not 
proportioned ; hot suitable. Shak. 

tJN-PRQ-P6§ED' (fin-pro-pozd'), ob. Not proposed; 
not offered. * Jjryden. 

tJN-PROPPED’ (un-prSpt'), a. Not propped ; not 
supported; not sustained. Dryden. 

tlN-PROs'jp-CUT-JglD, a. Not prosecuted. Ash. 

(JN-PR6 s'E*LYT-ED, a. Not proselyted; not 
made a proselyte or convert. T. Scott. 

\ 0N-PR6S'P|1R-Otrs, a. Unfortunate ; not pros- 
perous ; unsuccessful ; unlucky. ClarendoTi. 

yN-PR5s^PjpR-0(3rS-LY, ad. Unsuccessfully; un- 
fortunately ; unluckily. Bp, Taylor. 

te-PRSs'PER-OyS-NESS, n. Want of pros- 
perity ; unsuccessfulness, Hammond. 

tJJSr-PROS^TRAT-JgD, a. Not prostrated. Ash. 

tJN-PRO-TfiCT’gD, a. Not protected; not sup- 
ported ; not defended. Hooker. 

Cn-PRO-TECT'ING, a. Not protecting. Neele. 

tJN-PROT'^S-TANT-iZE, V, a. To deprive or di- 
! vest of Protestantism. Froude, 

UN-PRO-TilST'^lD, a. Not protested. Ash. 
tJN-PRO-TRtlD'jpD, a. Not protruded. Pennant. 

tJN-PR6VED' (un-pr6vd'), Not proved ; not 
tried : — not aemonstrated. Spenser. 

f tjN-PRQ-VIDE', V. a. To divest of provision or 
qualifications ; to unfurnish. Shak. 

tJN-PRQ-ViD'?D, a. Not provided. Dryden. 

t yN-PRO-ViD'gD-LY, ad. In an unguarded 
manner. ‘ Urquhart* 

\ t t^N-PROv'l-DlglNT, a. Improvident. Beau. ^ Ft 
t &N-PRQ-VOKE', V. a. Not to provoke. Shadt,, 

ON-PBO-VOKED' (fin-pro-v3fct'), a. Not pro- 
voked; wanting provocation. Dryden, 

to-PRQ-VOK'J^D-LY, ad. Without being pro- 
voked ; %vithout provocation. Davies, 

tlN-PRQ-VOK'lNG, a. Not provoking ; ^vingno 
provocation or offence. Fteetwood, 

t (JN-PRtl'DIlNCE, n. Imprudence. Wiekliffe. 
t t^N-PRtl'D^NT, a. Imprudent. Wickdiffe, 
(3'N-PRy-DfiN'TIAB, a. Not prudential. Miltcni. 
dN-PEtTNED' (un-prdndO, Not pruned. Shak. 
tl’N-PO'B^LlC, a. Not public ; private. Bp, Taylor* 

CN-PUb'LiJSHED (fin-pub'bsht), a. Not published ; 
not issued ; private ; secret ; unknown. Shah. 

tlN-P^LLED' (tin-paidOr a. Not pulled; not 
plucked, as fruit. Dryden* 

yN-PCL'V^lR-IZED (an-puPv^r-Izd), a* Not pul- 
verized; not powdered. Ash* 

(iN-PyNGT'y-AL (Sn-panfctVy-fl), Not punct- 
ual; tardy; dilatory. Pope. 

tJN-PtjNCT-y-AL^l-TY, n. Want of punctuality ; 
tardiness ; dilatoriness. Sir G, Head. 

flN-pyNCT'y-AL-LY,od. Not punctually; tar- 
dily ; dilatorily, * Allen. 

tjN-PtJ'N'lSH-A-BLB, a. Not punishable- Hooper. 

yN-PtlN'|SHED (an-pfin'jsht), a. Not punished ; 
not chastised, Dryden, 

te-P&N'lSH-lNG, a. Not punishing. Smart, 

ti'N PtjR'CHAS-A-BLB, a. That cannot be pur- 
chased or Sought. Coleridge. 

O-N-PtTR’CHASED (an-pllr’ch?«t), a. Not pur- 
chased; not bought. Denham, 

t Ctn-PURE', a. Not pure ; impure. Dorme, 
t t^N-PURE’LY, ad. Impurely. Bede. 
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UNREELED 


Not purs-ued; 
MtUon, 


t^N-P^R^ED' (Qn-pUijd'), Not purged ; tin- 
punhed. “ Unpurged air.’* Shak, 

tJN-PU'R^FIED (an-pu're-fld), ct. Not purified ; 
uncleansed ; unclean. Dec, oj Chr, Fietij, 

^N-P{jR'PQSED (un-pUr'pvst), a. Not purposed. 

t tJN’-PURSED' (un-purst'), a. Not taken from 
the purse ; not expended. Gower, 

T&N-PUR-SUED' (fin-pur-sud*), a. 
not followed; not chased. 

t'N-Pl^T*, a. Not put. [a.] Samle, 

tJN-PfJ'TR^-FlED (un-pu*tre-fld), a. Not putre- 
fied ; not rotten ; sound. Bacon, 

flN-auAFFED' (-kwaft*), a. Not quaffed. Smat't, 

t3‘N-aUA'K]g;R, To divest of Quakerism. 

tJN-aaAK*iNG, a. Not quaking. W^lsoii, 

IJN-aCJAL'i-FiED (Qn-Jcw5Pe-fid), a, 1. Not 

qualified; disqualified; not fit ; incompetent. 

2. Not softened; not modified; unrestricted. 

D^N-aUAL'l-FIED-LY, ad. In an unqualified 
manner ; without qualification. King, 

rJN-QTJAL'i-FIED-NESS (un-kwSl'^-fld-nes), n. 
The state of being unqualified. Biblioth, Bill. 

C^N-aUAL^l-FY (aii-kwol'9-fl)» v, a. To disqual- 
ify ; to divest of qualification, [n.] Addi&on. 


^ &N-airAL'J-TIED (iin-kw5l'e-tfd), a, 
of the usual qualities or faculties. 


Deprived 

Shak, 


.;>CN-aUAR'R?lL-A-BLE ( Sn-k wor'rel-?i-bl), a. 
Th'»t cannot he’r'iRfyc.iUd with or impugned. 
*•* I /tfp, «#v n^.'* Browne, 

«^N-auAR'TJg;RED (un-kwar'terd), a. Not quar- 
tered ; not divided into quarters. Ash, 

fjN-Q.UEEN% V, a. To divest or deprive of the 
rank or dignity of queen. Shak, 

te-QUELL'A-BLB, a. That cannot be quelled, 
suppressed*, or subdued. Zona. Mag, 

&N-aU3BLLED' (fin-kwSldO, Not quelled ; un- 
subdued ; not kept down. Thomson, 

ttN-aulNCH'i\.BLE (fin-kw«nch'si-bl), a. That 
cannot be quenched ; unextinguishable. 

tJN-au£NCH'A-BLE-NfiSS,w. State of being un- 
quenchable ; unextinguishableness. Ilaketoill. 

CN-Q,U£nch'A-BLY, ad. In a manner or degree 
so as not to be quenched. Scott, 

t^N-QUlENCHBD' (Qn-kwSncht*), a. Not quenched ; 
not extinguished. Bacon, 

Cn-QU£s*TION-A-BLB (iSn-kwSst'yyn-fii-bl), a. 
That cannot be questioned or doubted ; certain ; 
indubitable ; indisputable ; incontrovertible. 

There is au vnqiiesiiOMLble magaillcence ia every part of 
Paradise Lost. Aadison. 

Syn.— See Certain, Indubitable. 

tJN-aufiS'TIOiV-A-BLE-NfiSS, n. The state of j 
being unquestionable. Ash. 

tJIsr-aUES-TION-A-BIL'J-TY, n. The state of be- 
ing unquestionable, [r.] CoHeridge, 

to-aCES'TION-A-BLY, ad. Indubitably ; with- 
out doubt ; indisputably, Burnet. 

t^N-aU^'TtONED (iin-kw«3t'yynd), a, 1. Not 
questioned, disputed, or doubted. Browne. 

2. Not interrogated; not examined. Dryden. 

Z, Indisputable. B, Jonson, 

i* fJ'N-CltrlCBl' (iin-kwTfc^), a. Not quick ; not 
alive; dead. Daniel, 

t^N-QUlCK'ENED (Sn-kwlk'knd), a. Not quick- 
ened ; not animated, Bhckmore, 

ij'N-Q.Ul'JBiT (fin-kwl'et), a. Not quiet ; uneasy ; 
agitated; disturbed; restless. MiUon. 

f &N-auf'JpT, a. To disquiet. Lord Herbert, 

(Jn-QUI'^T-LY (un-kwi'§t-l^'), ad. Without quiet 
or rest ; uneasily ; restlessly. 

&N-Q.CJI'5T-n6ss, n. Want of quiet; uneasi- 
ness ; restlessness ; turbulence. Dryden. 

t tjN-QUI'jp-TtDE, n. Disquietude. WoUon. 

tS'N-aUlLT'BD, a. Not quUted. Ash, 

to-QTJOT'JgD, a. Not quoted; not cited. Ash. 


t^N-EACKED* (fin-iakt*), a. Not racked; not 
poured off from the lees, as liquor. Bacon, 

tJN-RA'D{-AT-5D, a. Not radiated. Ash. 

te-RAI§ED' (un-ra2d'), Not raised. Shak, 
t3fN-RAKED' (fin-rakt*), Not raked. Shak, 
GiV-rAmMED' (un-ramd^), a. Not rammed. Ash, 
iJN-RAN^ED' (fin-ranjdO, a- Not ranged. Ford. 

UN-RAN*SACKED (fin-rain'sSLkt), a. Not ran- 
sacked ; not pillaged. Knolks. 

tJfJM-RAN'SQMED (un-r5n"siimd), a. Not ran- 
somed ; not freed by ransom ; unrescued. Pope. 

iJn-RApT'URED (un-iapt'yvrd), a. Not enrapt- 
ured; not transported. Young. 

UN-RAsH , a. Not rash ; cautious. Smart, 

f^N-RAT'A-BLE, a. Not liable to rate or assess- 
ment ; not taxable. Burrow, 

fyN-RAv'A^ED (Sn-Tav* 9 jd), a. Not ravaged; not 
pillaged'; not plundered. Burke. 

t^N-RAV'EL j;un-rav*vl), v. a. [See Ravel, and 
Reave.] [f. unravelled ; pp, unravelling, 

UNRAVELLED.] 

1. To separate the parts of, as any thing com- 
plicated, involved, or knit ; to disentangle ; to 
unknit ; to ravel. — See Ravel. 

That preat chain of can*!!^, w^ich Unkirar one to another, 
over to the throne God lii*neelf, ean iie^ er be imtaveUed 
Ir ini ii'tiii-r'i ofonrs. Bittke. 

2. To disorder ; to put into confusion ; to 
confuse. “ Nature all unravelled '' [r.] Dryden, 

3. To clear up or unfold, as the plot or in- 
trigue of a play ; to interpret ; to solve. Shak, 

to-RAv'EL (an-itlvM), V, n. To be unfolded 
or disentangled. Young, 

On-RAV'EL-LA-BLE, a. That cannot be uni av- 
ailed or disentangled. Phil, Mag, 

tlN-RA V'EL-L^R, n. One who unravels. Franklin. 

■CN-RAV'EL-MfiNT, n. The act of unravelling or 
disentangling, [r.] Sir E, Brynges, 

GN-RAv'JSHED (fin-r&v'jsht), a. Not ravished. 
fJN-RA '20RED (un-ra'z^rd), a, Dnshaven, Milton, 

to-REACHED* (un-r6cht'), a. Not reached ; not 
attained ; not arrived at. Dryden, 

t^N-RfiAD* (fin-red*), a. 1. Notread; notperused 
or recited ; not pronounced. Hooker, 

2. Untaught; not learned in books; illiter- 
ate. ** The clown unread,^' Dry dm, 

Cn-RBAD'A-BLE, a. That cannot be read ; il- 
legible. ' J. Montgomery, j 

fS’N-RiSAD'I-LY, ad. Without being ready ; with- | 
out readiness ; not promptly. Miiford, 

UN-REA D'l-NESS (fin-rfid'e-nSs), n. Want of 
promptness or of preparation. Bp. Taylor, 

UN-R^ AD'Y (fin-rfid*?), a, 1. Not ready' ; not pre- 
pared ; unprepared ; unfit ; not qualified. Spms. 

2. Not prompt; not quick. Browne. 

3. Awkward ; ungain ; clumsy, [r.] Bacon. 

4. t Not dressed; un^essed. Chapman, 

f UN-RfiAD'Y (-rfid'-), v, a. To undress. Pembroke, 

tJN-RE'AL, a. Not real ; not actual ; unsubstan- 
tial ; having only appearance ; imaginary. Shak. 

Un-RJP-Al'I-TY, n. Want of reality. Southey. 

UN-RE'AL-rz-A-BLE, a. That cannot be realized 
or experienced. Ec. Rev, 

f;N-RE*AL-IZE, fi. a. To take away the reality of ; 
to make not real, [r.] Coleridge, 

UN-BE^AL-IZED (iln-rS'al-izd), a. Not realized. 
UN-RE^AL-Iz-ING, a. Not realizing. Clarke, 
UN-REAPED^ (fin-rSpt'), a. Not reaped. Carew, 
UN-REARED* (fin-rSrd*), a. Not reared. Ash. 

tTN-REA*SON (fin-rs'zn), n. Want of reason ; un- 
reasonableness. [r,] Chaucer, Ed, Rev. 

tTN-REA*§ON (fin-re''zn), v. a. To make unrea- 
sonable, or to disprove by argument. [r.] S@tdh, 

t^N-RfiA^^ON-A-BLE (fin-rS'zn-a-bl), a, 1. Not 
reasonable ; contrary to reason; irrational ; un- 
wise ; foolish ; absurd. Addison, 


Not received. 
Hooker, 


2. Exorbitant ; excessive ; unjust. Dryden, 
Syn. — See Absurd. 

UN-REA'§0N-A-BLE-NESS (un-rfi'zn-a-M-nSs), n, 

1. The state of being unreasonable ; incon- 
sistency with reason ; absurdity. Haminond, 

2. Exoibitance; immoderateness, jBT. Charles, 

UN-REA'^ON-A-BLY (uii-ig'zn- 5 i-ble), ad. 1. In 
an unreasonable inanner ; absurdly, Addison, 
2. Immoderately ; exorbitantly. Shak, 

tJN-RE A*§ON ED (fin-re'znd), a. Existing or adopt- 
ed without reason or discussion. Burke, 

t;N-REA'§ON-ING (fin-rS'zn-Ing), a. Not reason- 
ing, or not having or using reason. Moore, 

Un-REAVE* (un-revO, v, a. [See Reave.] 

1. To unwind; to unravel, [r.] Spenser. 

2. t Not to rive or unroof. Bp. Hall, 

t UN-RB-BAT'^D, a. Not blunted. Bakewill. 

Un-R 5-BUK*A-BLE, a. That cannot be rebuked ; 
not censurable ; blameless. 1 Tim, vi. 14. 

Un-RP-BUKED' ( fin-re-bukt'), a. Not rebuked; 
not censured ; unreproved. Homilies. 

UN-R?;-cAll' A-BLE, a. That cannot be recalled. 

Un-RE-CAlled* (un-re-kaid'), a. Not recalled; 
not called back ; unrevoked. Young. 

tJN-RE-CANT*Er>i a* Not recanted. Qu. Rev, 

Un-RE-CEIVED' (an-r?-s6vd'), a, 
taken, accepted, or adopted. 

tJN-RECK*ONED (fin-rek'knd), a. Not reckoned 
or enumerated. Bp. Gardiner, 

UN-RE-CLAIM'A-BLE, a. That cannot be re- 
claimed; irieclaimable. [R.] Potter, 

tJN-RE-CLAIM'A-BLY, ad. So as not to be re- 
claimed ; irreclaimably. [r.] Bp. Hall, 

ON-RE-CLAIMED' (fin-re-klamd'), a. Not re- 
claimed ; not tamed or reformed. Rogers, 

UN-RE-CLAIM'JNG, a. Not reclaiming. Shelley, 

CrN-RfiC'QG-Nf-ZA-BLE, a. That cannot be rec- 
ognized ; not recognizable, Coleridge. 

tJN-RfiC'pG-NIZED (fin-ifik'og-nlzd), a. Not rec- 
ognized ; not known or acknowledged. Ed, Rev. 

tTN-RfiC-OM-MfiND'ED, a. Not recommended or 
declared worthy of favor. Knox. 

CN-RfiC'OM-PENSED (fin-rek'om-pSnst), a. Not 
recompensed or paid ; unrewarded. Hall, 

UN-RfiC-ON-ClL'A-BLE, a. That cannot be rec- 
onciled; irreconcilable, [r.] Shak, 

UN-Rj6c'ON-CILED (fiu-rSk'on-sIld), a. Not rec- 
onciled. ^"‘Unreconciled ... to heaven.” Shak. 

UN-RE-C6rd*EB, a. Not recorded. MiUon. 
UN-RE-CotJNT'EU, a. Not recounted. Shah. 

t5’N-RE-c6v'EB-A-BLE, a. That cannot be re- 
covered; irrecoverable, [r.] Feltham, 

UN-RE-cOv'ERED (un-re-kfiv'eid), a. Not recov- 
ered ; not regained ; not restored. Drayton. 

Un-RE-CRUit'A-BLE, a. That cannot be re- 
cruited : — incapable of recruiting. MiUon, 

UN-RE-CROiT'ED, a. Not recruited. FulUr, 

Un-RISO^TI-FIeD (fin-rSfc'te-fid), a. Not rectified ; 
not corrected or set right. Henry. 

UN-RE-CtJM'BENT, a. Not recumbent. Cowper, 
t UN-RE-CUR'ING, a. Irremediable. Shah, 
Un-RE-cUr'KING, a. Not recurring. Clarke. 
Un-RE-DEEM'A-BLB, a. Irredeemable. Smart, 

UN-RE-DEEMED' (fin-ri^-demdOi «* Notredeemed; 
not ransomed or repurchased. Taylor. 

Un-RE-DRESSED* (fin-re-drSst'),a. Not redressed; 
not remedied or relieved, Spenser. 

UN-RE-DtJCED' (fin-re-dustO> a. Not reduced; 
not diminished ; not lessened. Davies, 

UN-RE-DU^CI-BLB, a. Irreducible. MiUon, 


t^N-RE-UtJ'CI-BLE-Niss, n. The state or quality 
of being irreducible ; unsusceptibility of being 
reduced. South. 

UN-REELED* (-reld'), a. Not reeled. CoUtns. 
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tJ’N-REEVE', r. a. {Naut ) To draw or pull out 
of a block, thimble, or pulley, as a rope. Daiia. 

frN-R^:-FINED' (fin-re-flnrl'), a. Not refined; not 
purified : — not polished, rude ; rough. Bwke, 

&N-R5-FL£CT'Jg:D, a. Not reflected. Ash, 

tJN-R^l-FLECT'lNG, a. Not reflecting. Young, 

CN-R^-FORM'A-BLE, a. That cannot be rerJbrmod ; 
unsusceptible of reformation. Ham7iiond, 

t CN-REF-OR-MA'TION, n. The state of being 
un reformed ; want of reformation. Bp. Hall, 

tlN-R^l-FORMED' (un-re-fdnndO> Of- Notreformed ; 
not amended ; not con ected. Davies, 

IJN-R5-FRACT^?D, a. Not refracted. Newton, 

&N-R^;-FRESHED^ (un-re-fieslit'), a. Not re- 
freshed ; not cheered or relieved. Arbuthnot, 

t ON-R^-FRESH'FtyL, a, Unrefieshing. Scott, 
to-R^:-FRBSH'lNG, a. Not refreshing. Smith, 
UN-Re-FOND'?D, a. Notiefunded. Ash, 

()N-R]gi-FtJND'lNG. a* Not refunding. Young, 
tjN-R5-FU§'JNG, a. Not refusing. Thomson, 
t^N-R?-FUT'5D, a. Not refuted. Ed, Rev, 

fjN-RB'GAL, C35. Not regal ; not royal. Ed, Rev. 

tjTN-RP-GARD^A-BLE, a. Not to be regaided, 
heeded, or observed. B^, Halt. 

Cjsr-R?-GARD^:5D, a. Not regarded j not heeded ; 
neglected ; disregarded. Spenser. 

t)N-R?l-G ARD'PtyL, a. Not regardful ; disregard- 
ful; negligent; heedless. Clarke. 

CN-R^l-GARD'jNG, a. Not regarding ; disregard- 
ing; unheeding. Bp, Taylor. 

flN-R5-^fiN'Jg:R-A-CY, n. The state of being un- 
regenerate ; unregeneration. Hammond. 

tJN-R^J-^J-fiN'jpR-ATE, a. Not regenerate; un- 
converted ; not brought to a new life. Stephens. 

0’N-Rjp-^fiN'?!R-AT-5D, a. Not regenerated or 
brought to newness of life. Knox. 

to-Rip-^fiN-gR-A'TION, n. Want of regenera- 
tion ; unregen eracy.* H, Martyn, 

tSTN-Rfi^'lS-T^RED (fin-rSj'ja terd), a. Not regis- 
tered ; not recorded. Shah. 

t^N-R^-GRfiT'T^JD, a. Not regretted. Knox. 
GN-REG'U-LAT-BD, a. Not regulated. Boswell. 

to-R^-HE ARSED' (iSn-re-hdrst'), a. Not rehearsed; 
not recited or repeated. Rolhk, 

GN-REIN' (Sn-ran'), v. a. To relax the rein of ; 
to give the rein to. Addison. 

t?N-REINED' (Un-rand'), a. Not reined ; not re- 
strained by the reins or bridle. Milton, 

tJN-R^-JfeCT'pD, a. Not rejected. Ash. 

tJN-R5-JOtCED' (Un-re-jblst'), a. Not rejoiced; 
not gladdened ; uncheered. WordswoHh, 

0'N-R^1-J5I9'1NG, a. Not rejoicing ; unjoyous ; 
not glad not cheerful; sad. Warton, 

tJN-R^l-LAT'BD, a. Not related. Barrow. 

rJN-R£L'A"TiVB, a. Not relative. Chesterfield, 

tJN-RfiL'A-TiVE-LY, ad. Without relation ; not 
relatively. * Bolingbroke, 

CN-RB-LAXED' (Un-re-lUkfit'), a. Not relaxed or 
slackened ; not loosened. Congreve. 

&N-RE-LAx'1NG, a. Not relaxing. Wordsworth. 
tJN-Rfl-LiSNT'BD, a. Not relented. Scott. 

to-R^-Lj^NT'lNG, fls. Not relenting; hard; cruel; 
relentless ; implacable ; inexorable. Shah. 

Syn. — See ijvtpnAOABLn. 

(tN-R^-LI- A-BlE'I-TY, n. The state of not being 
reliable. See Reliable. N, B. Rev, 

fSrN-R^I-Lf'A-BLE, a. Not to be relied on. — See 
Reliable. Shields, Blackwood, O. A.Brownson. 

to-R^-LIEV'A-BLE (tin-re-l6v'»-bl), a. That can- 
not be relieved ; admitting no succor. Boyle. 

tJN-R?-LIBVBD' (an-re-i®vd'), a. Not relieved; 
not succored; not eased. Dryd&n, 


t^N-RE-Lig^TOUS (un-r$-lij'us), a. Not religious; 
not pious ; irreligious. Wordsworth. 

UN-RB-LIN'aUISH-A-BLY (fin-rH^nff'k'vish-a- 
bl?), ad. So as not to b*e relinquished. Milton. 

&N-R?-LIN'‘auiSHED (un-re-ling'kwisht), a. Not 
relinquished or resigned. Cowper. 

tJN-RfiL'ISHED (un-r21'isht), a. 1. Not relished. 

2. Not having a relish; tasteless. Drayton, 

tjN-REL'ISH-ING, a. Not having a relish or 
pleasant taste ; unsavory. Glanvill. 

tJN-Rjp-L&C'TANT, a. Not reluctant; willing. 

Unrehtetanij all obeyed.” Cowper, 

Cn-RB-lCc'TANT-LY, ad. Not reluctantly ; 
without reluctan ce ; * willingly. Scott, 

On-R?-MARK'A-BLE, a. Not remarkable. Dighy, 

f^N-RB- marked' (Sn-re-mdrlct'), a. Not re- 
marked ; unobserved ; unnoted. Smart. 

UN-RB-ME'DI-A-BLE, a. That cannot be reme- 
died* ; irremediable, [it.] Sidney. 

Cn-rEM'B-DIED (un-rSm'e-dld), a. Not remedied 
or cured, “ Um'emedied woe.” Spenser, 

0N-RB-M£M'BBRED (Gn-re-mSm'b?rd), a. Not 
remembered; forgotten, Milton. 

fJN-RE-MfiM'BBR-!NG, a. Not rem or ; 
not recollecting ; forgetful. 

tJN-RB-MfiM'BRANCB, ». Want of remembiance 
or recollection ; forgetfulness, [n.] Watts. 

fJN-RB-MiND'BD, a. Not reminded. Foster. 
t UN-RB-mIt'TA-BLE, a. Irremissible. Blount, 
0N-RB-MIT'TBD, a. Not remitted; constant; 
continued; unabated; incessant. Burke, 

&N-R?-MiT'T|NG, a. Not remitting; constant; 
continual ; unceasing ; persevering. Shemtone, 

tJN-RB-MIT'TJNG-LY, ad. Without intermission ; j 
unceasingly ; constantly, Ha^^oid, 

tJN-RB-MbRSB'LBSS, a. Not remorseless. Cowley. 
UN-RB“M6v'A-BLE,a. Irremovable, [n.] Sidney. 

ffJN-RB-MdV'A-BLB-NfiSS, n. The state of be- 
ing unremovable ; irremovableness. 

t&N-RB-M6v'A-BLY, Irremovably. Skak. 

to-RB-M6VED' (un-re-m6vd'), a, 1. Not re- 
moved ; not taken away. Hammond. 

2. That cannot be removed ; irremovable. 

Like Tezieiiffe or Atlas wiremoved. Milton. 

O’N-RB-MTJ'NBR-AT-BD, a. Not remunerated; 
not compensated ; unpaid ; unrewarded. Ash. 

O'N-RB-NAv'I-GA-BLE, a. That cannot be re- 
crossed in a ship or vessel, [r.] Sandys. 

t^N-R^l-NEWED' (Sn-re-nud'), a. Not made anew; 
not renewed; unrenovated. South. 

t5'N-R]£N'Q-vAT-BD, a. Not renovated. Ash. 

Cn-RB-NoWNED' (un-r§-nband'), a. Not re- 
nowned ; not famous ; obscure. Pollok. 

to-R^NT', a. Not rent ; not torn. Burke. 
tS’N-R^NT'JgJD, a. Not rented ; not leased. Ash, 
tj^N-R^-PAlD', flf. Not repaid. Byron. 

fjN-RB-PAIR'A-BLE, a. That cannot be repaired 
or recovered ; irreparable, [e.] MiUon. 

f^N-RB - paired' (un-r§-p4rd'), a. Not repaired ; 
not mended. B. Jonson. 

iJN-RB-PEAIi'A-BLE, a. That cannot be re- 
pealed ; irrepealable. Cowper, 

tJN-RB-PEALED' (Un-re-psld'), a. Not repealed; 
not revoked. Blaehmore, 

tJN-RB-PEAT'BD, a. Not repeated. Milton. 
tlN-RB-PfiLIiED' (Un-r^pSId'), a. Not repelled. 

tlN-RB-P^NT'A-BLE, a. That cannot be repent- 
ed of. [a.] ’ PoUok. 

fSTN-RB-P^NT'ANOE, «. Want of penitence ; im- 
penitence. [b.] Wharton, 

torRB-PfiNT'ANT, a. Not repentant; impeni- 
tent. [b.] * B^on, 

tJN-RB-PSNT'BD, a. Not repented of; not expi- 
ated by penitential sorrow. Hooker, 


te-RB-PENT'ING, a. Not repenting. Dryd&n, 
tJN-RB-PIN'JNG, a. Not repining. Rowe. 

tJN-RB-PIN'ING-LY, ad. Without repining ; with- 
out peevish complamt. Wotton, 

f^N-RB-PLEN'fSHED (un-re-pleii'isht), a. Nut re- 
plenished or filled ; uiisupplied. Boyle. 

Cn-RB-PORT'BD, a. Not reported. N. A. Rev. 
fjN-RB-PS§ED' (un-r9-p5zd'), a. Not reposed. 

iJ'N-RfiP-RB-^ENT'BD) Not represented ; hav- 
ing no representative. Williams. 

0N-RB-PRESSED' (un-re-prest'), a. Not repressed ; 
not subdued ; not suppressed. W. Scott, 

I 0N-RB-PR®SS'I-BLE, a. That cannot be re- 
pressed; irrepressible, [r,] Barton, 

I tJN-RB-l"RlEV'A-BLE, a. That cannot be re- 
prieved or respited. Shak, 

CN-RB-PRIEVED' (iSn-re-prgvd'), a. Not re- 
prieved ; not respited. Milton, 

ON-REP'RT-MAnD-BD, a. Not reprimanded or 
censured ; uni ebuked. Ash. 

DN-RB-PROACH' A-BLE, a. Not to be reproached ; 
irreproachable, [b,] Blackstone. 

f5’N-RB-PROAOHED' (un-re-procht'), a. Not re- 
proached or censuied. King ChaiUs. 

t7N-RB-PROACH'FI>E, a. Not reproachful; — 
superior to censure. . Gray. 

ON-RB“PROACH'1NG, a. Not reproaching. Alison. 

0n-RB-PR6v'A-BLE, a. Not liable to blame or 
reproof ; irreprovable. Col. i. 22. 

tJN-RB-PE5VED' (Un-r?-pi6vd'), o. 1. Not re- 
proved; not censured. Sandys. 

2. Not liable to reproof or censure. 

Itt tinreproved pleasures free. Milton. 

©N-RB-Pt^G'NANT, a. Not repugnant. Hooker. 

fSrN-REP'y-TA-BLE, a. Not reputable ; discred- 
itable ; 'disreputable, [b.] Rogers. 

t^N-RB-PUT'BD, a. Not reputed. Ash. 

to-RB'-ClUEST'BD, a. Not requested. KnoUes, 
fJ'N-RB-GUfRED' (Gn-re-kwird'), a. Not required; 
not needed; unnecessary. Wordsworth, 

C'N-RB-Q'UTT'A-BLE, a. Not requitable ; not to 
be requited or retaliated. Browne, 

IJN-RB-Q-UfT'BD, a. Not requited. Bp, Hall. 
yN-RB-SCIND'BD, a. Not rescinded. Ash, 

tJN-Rfis'CUED (Gn-res'fcud), a. Not rescued; not 
delivered ; not saved. Ec. Rev, 

fUN-RB-SEARCH'A-BLE, a. That cannot be 
searched ; unsearchable. Sir T, More. 

tJN-RB-§ENT'BD» «• Not resented. Rogers. 
GN-RB-§BNT'FVL, a. Not resentful. Jodrell. 
to-RB-^^NT'lNG, a. Not resenting. Colendge. 

f^N-RB-§ERVE^ n. Absence of reserve ; frank- 
ness ; openness ; plainness. Warton. 

tJN-RB-§3£RVED' (-zfervd'), a. Not reserved or 
limited; — frank; open; free; candid. Rogers. 

t^N-RB-B^SEV'BE-EY, ad. Without reserve or 
limitation: — frankly; openly. Boyle. 

tjrN-RB-§£RV'®I>-N:^SS, n. XJnlimitedness : — 
openness ; frankness. Warton. 

to-RB-§lGNED' (un-r§-zlnd'), a. Not resided ; 
not surrendered ; — not submissive* Wilson. 

t5rN-RB-5^ST'Bl>» 1- Not resisted. Bentley. 

2. Resistless, [b.] Dryd&n. 

fyN-RB-^lST'J-BLE, a. Irresistible, [b.] Mede, 
tlN-RB-§!ST'JNG, a. Not resisting, Dryden. 

tiN-RB'?lST'JNG-LY, ad. Without resistance ; 
without resisting-* Lady Morgan. 

GN-RB-^^^LV' A-BLE, a. That cannot be resolved 
or solved; insoluble. South, 

(JN-RB“^0LVED' (Sn-rB-«SlvdO, 1. Not re- 
solved; not determined. Dryden. 

2. Not solved; not cleared. Locke. 

UN-RB-§^5lV'JNG, a. Not resolving. Dryden. 
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t fS’N-Rg-SPiSCT', n. Disrespect. jSp. 'Rail, 

DN-K^-SP^CT^^BLE, a. Not respectable ; dis- 
reputable ; dislionorable. [u.] Malom, 

to-Rg-SPECT'^D, a. Not respected. Shak, 
tJN-R^l-SPECT'lNG, a. Not respecting. Daniel, 

t tJN-R^;-SPjBO'T|VE, a. Irrespective ; — inat- 
tentive; — mean; despicable. Shak, 

tlN-R5-SPIR'A-BLE, «. That cannot be respired 
or breathed.* — See Respirable. Be, Rev, 

f3^N-Ries'PIT-^:D, a. Not respited. Milton, 

t7N-E5;-SP6N'SI-BLE, a. Irresponsible, [r.] Todd. 

f)N-R5-SPON'SI-BLE-NESS, 71, Want of respon- 
sibility; irresponsibility. £r.] Bp, GaTld&n, 

&N-R5-SPON'SIVE, a. Not responsive. ScoU, 
tJN-RfiST', n. Disquiet ; want of rest. Spenser, 
t^N-REST'^D, a. Not rested. Brving, 

tto-RfiST'FUL, a. Not at rest ; restless. More, 

tJN-REST^lNG, a. Not resting; constantly act- 
ing; indefatigable; sedulous. Bi'ving, 

tJN-R^l-STORED' (fin-re-stord'), a. 1. Not re- 
stored or returned ; not given back. Addison. 
2. Not cured ; not returned to health. Young, 

fJN-R^I-STRAINED' (fin-re-strandO* 1- Not re- 

strained ; not hindered ; unchecked. Dnjden, 
2. Licentious; loose; dissolute. Browne. 
Syn.— See Dissolute. 

fJN-R^-STRAINT', n. Want of restraint ; free- 
dom ; liberty. Foi\ Qu. Rev. 

t5'N-R^;-STRlCT'JgD, a. Not restricted. JVaUs. 
t tJN-REST'Y, a. Restless. Chaucer, 

t)N-R^i-TARD'5D, a. Not retarded. Knox. 

t^N-R]gi-TEN'T|VE, a. Not retentive. Coleridge. 

t3-N-R?-TRAOT'9D, a. Not retracted. CoUi&r. 

t3rN-R5-TURNED' a. Not returned ; 

not given or rendered back. Tathr, 

(Jn-R^-TURN^ING, a. Not returning. Byron, 

t^N-RII-VEALED' (fin-r?-vSld')» Not revealed ; 

not told ; not discovered ; not disclosed. Rope, 

On-re- VEAL'ED-N fiSS,* The state of being 

unrevealed or undiscovered. Baxter, 

ON-R^;- vSn^ED' (an-rf-v«njdO, Not revenged. 
ON-RSl"Vto^B'FOL, a. Not revengeful. Racket. 

ON-REV'S-NUED (an-rSy'e-tmd), a. Having no 
revenue or income, [r.] MiUon. 

ON-R?- VERED' (Sn-xe-vSrd'3j a. Not revered. Ash. 
fON-RfiV'JglR-JglNCB, ». Irreverence. Wicklife, 

ON-RfeV'5R-5NOED (un-rgv'er-enst), a. Not rev- 
erenced ; not respected ; not revered. Ash. 

ON-ROv'^IR-END, a. Not reverend ; irreverent ; 
disrespectful. “ Unreverend robes.'* Shak. 

f ON-RfiV'gR-gNT, a. Irreverent. Bp, Rail, 

f ON-Rfiv^^R-BNT-LYj ad. Without reverence 
or respect ; irreverently. B. Jonson, 

tjN-Rg- VERSED' (iin-re-vgrst'), a. Not reversed ; 
not revoked ; not repealed. Shdk, 

On-R^I-VERS'I-BLE, a. Irreversible. Ajsh. 
On-R^I-VERT'^JD, a. Not reverted, 'f^ordsworth, 
ON-R^!- VIEWED' (an-re-vttd'), a. Not reviewed. 
On-RJP-VI§ED' (iJn-re-vizd'), a. Not revised. Ash. \ 

On-R^-VOKED' (fin-re- v5kt'), a. Not revoked or 
recalled, as a decree. MiUon. 

CN-RJ^-wArd'^ID, a. Not rewarded ; not recom- 
pensed; not compensated ; not paid. Pope. 

tJ’N-RJJ-WARD'JNG, a. Not rewarding. Taylor, 

t3'N-RH5-T5R'l-OAL (fin-re-tfir'e-kgil), a. Not ac- 
cordingto rhetoric; not rhetoricah Maunder. 

&N-RHYMED' (fin-rlmd'), a. Not rhymed ; not 
having rhyme ; not rhyming- Qu, Rex, 

tJ-N-RlD'DEN (fin-rid'dn), a. Not ridden. Ash. 

UN-RTD'DLE, V. a. \i. UNRIDDLED ; pp, UNRID- 
DLING, UNRIDDLED.] To solve ; to explain. 

Who can tmnddle this dumb show of death? Dryden. 


f5^N-RlD'DL|IR, n. One who unriddles. Lovelace, 
tN-RJ-DiC'U-LO&S, a. Not ridiculous. Browne. 

to-Ri'FLED _(fin-ri'fld), a. Not rifled ; not plun- 
dered; unpillaged; unravaged. Tayhr. 

tJN-RlG', V. a, [?. UNRIGGED ; pp, UNRIGGING, 
UNRIGGED.] To Strip of rigging; to divest of 
tackle. ** Their ships unrigged^ Dy'yden, 

fON-RlGHT' (fin-rit'), G. Wrong. Gower. 

t tJN-RiGHT', ad. Not rightly ; wrongly. Chaucer. 
t tlN-RIGHT', n. Wrong; injustice. Joye, 

f tJN-RIGHT', V. a. To make wrong. Gower. 

(?N-RiGHT'EOyS (fin-ri'clius), a. Not righteous ; 
unjust; wicked; unholy; ungodly; sinful. 

Let the wicked forsake his way, and the lenrtgJifeoits man 
liis thoughts, and let him return unto the Lord. Jsa. Iv. 7. 

&N-RlGHT'EOyS-LY (un-rl'chus-le), ad. In an 
n’^:\ 2 htc*ons : unjustly; wickedly; sin- 
:‘i. ' I // /. htvh't--', oppressed.** Collier, 

te-RIGHT'EOUS-NfiSS (uii-ri'chus-ngs), n. Wick- 
edness ; injustice ; sinfulness. Tillotson. 

ON-RIGHT'FdL (fin-rlt'ffil), a. Not rightful; 
having no right or claim. Shak, 

ftl'N-RIGHT'FIl’L-NlESS, n. Unrighteousness; 
injustice; wickedness; sin. Chaucer, 

t fTN-RIGHT'Wl^E, a. Unrighteous. Wickliffe, 

t &N-RIGHT'WigE-NESS, n. Unrighteousness ; 
unholiness ; wickedness. Wickliffe. 

tiN-RlM'PLED (un-rim'pld), a. Not rimpled. Ash, 
On-rInG', V. a. To deprive of a ring or rings. 

0N-R1nGED' (-ring!'), a. Not having a ring, as 
through the nose. “ Pigs unringed,** RudUiras, 

ON-rInsED' (fin-rlnst'), a. Not rinsed. Ash, 
t tJN-RI'OT-jpD, a. Pree from rioting. May. 

tJN-RlP', V, a. To rip. “ U^vrip packs,** Taylor, 
ess* Rip and unrip are of the same meaning ; the 
former is preferable. 

tjN-RIPB', a. 1. Not ripe ; immature. Shak, 
2. Too early ; untimely. “ Whose un7'ipe 
death doth yet draw tears.** [r.] Sidney. 

GN-RI'PENED (fin-rl'pnd), a. Not ripened or ma- 
tured. “ Unrtpened beauties.** Addison. 

tJN-RIPB'N^JSS, n. Immaturity. Bacon. 

t)N-Ri§'EN (fin-riz'zn), a. Not risen. Neele. 

tJ^N-RI'VALLED (un-rl'v 9 .Id), a. Having no rival, 
competitor, or peer ; im equalled; peerless. Pope. 

(jJN’-Rjv'jglT, V. a. \i, unrivbted ; pp. unbivet- 
ING, UNRIVETED.J To loosen Or free from a 
rivet or rivets ; to unfasten ; to unpin. Hale. 

tJN-ROAST'jpD, a. Not roasted. Beau. § FI. 
t)N-R5BBED' (fin-rfibd'), a. Not robbed. Evelyn. 

t^N-ROBE*, V. a. To remove the robe or robes 
from ; to undress ; to disrobe. Young. 

tJN-RQiLED' (fin-rblld'), a. Not roiled. Messenger, 

tJN-ROLL', V. a, [f. UNROLLED ; pp. unrolling, 
UNROLLED,] To Open from being rolled or con- 
volved ; to unfold ; to lay open. Dryden. 

tj^N-RQ-MAN'TlO, a. Not romantic. Swift, 
(j’N-RO-MAN'Tl-CAL-LY, ad. Not romantically. 

t7N-R66P', V, a. p. UNROOFED ; pp. unroofing, 
UNROOFED.] To Strip off or remove the roof or 
roofs of. “ First unroofed the city.** Shah, 

tl’N-RddST'jpD, a. Driven from the roost. Shak. 

tJN-R66T', V, a. p. UNROOTED ; pp. unrooting, 
UNROOTED.] To tear or puli up from the roots ; 

I to extirpate ; to eradicate. Dryden. 

tJN-R66T', X. n. To be unrooted. Beau. ^ FI. 
t?N-RC5T'TBN (fin-rfit'tn), G. Not rotten. Young. 

‘O’N-ROd'GH' (fin-ruf'), a. Notrough; smooth; 
unbearded. “ Unrough youth.** Shak. 

Un-ROt)ND'JE:i>> a. Not rounded ; not made round. 
ttN-R5t3^§ED' (fin-roflzd'), a. Not roused. Ash, 
t5'N-RCt3’T'Jg:D, G. Not routed. Beau. ^ FI. 

t3'N-R6$''AL, G. Not royal ; not regal- Sidney. 


fjN-RC)Y'AL-LY, ad. Not in a royal manner; 
not like* or be’coming a king. JR. Potter. 

IJN-RCBBED' (fin-rubd'), a. Not rubbed. Ash. 
IJN-rC’B'B1SH,u.g, To clear from rubbish. MiUon. 

&N-Rl^DE', a, 1. Not rude ; cultivated. 

2. t Very rude. B. Jonson. 

to-R&F'FLB, V. n. \i. UNRUFFLED ; pp. UNRUP- 
PLING, UNRUFFLED.] To ccase from commo- 
tion or agitation ; to become quiet or calm. 

The waves unrvffie. and the sea subsides. Diyden. 

iJN-RO'F'FLED (un-rfiffld), a. Not ruffled ; calm ; 
tranquil ; quiet ; not disturbed ; still. Addison. 

Syn. — See Calm. 

ON-uOTN-A-BLE, G. Not ruinable. Watts. 

t O’N-RtJ'JN-AT-JgD, G. Not destroyed; not de- 
molished. '‘'’Unruinated towers,** Bp, Rail. 

tjTN-Rtl'INBD (-rd'ind), a. Not ruined. Bp. Taylor. 
t5rN-RtlLED' (Qn-riild'), a. Not ruled. Spenser. 
to-RG'Ll-LY, ad. Without rule. Sir J. Cheeke. 
t tS'N-Rtl'Ll-MENT, n. Unruliness. Spenser. 

t3rN-RtJ'L|-N£sS, n. The state of being unruly ; 
turbulence; ungovemableiiess. South. 

(jN-RtJ'LY, G. Turbulent ; ungovernable ; refrac- 
tory ; disorderly ; tumultuous. GlanviU, 

Syn. “ See Tumultuous. 

"GN-Rtl'MT-NAT-^D, a. Not ruminated ; not re- 
volved in the mind ; crude. BoUnghroke, 

tS'N-RtrM'PLE, V. a. To free from rumples, folds, 
or wrinkles ; to unfold. Addison, 

tJN-SACKED' (un-sfikt'), G. Not sacked. Da7iieh 

ftJN-SAD', G. Unsteady; fickle; changeable. 

O stormy people, unsad and ever untrue. CJiaucer. 

to-SAD'DEN (fin-sad'dn), v. a. To relieve from 
sadness ; to make cheerful, [r.] Whitlock, 

to-SAD'DLE, V. a. [i, UNSADDLED ; UNSAD- 
DLING, UNSADDLED.] 

1. To take off the saddle of, as of a horse. 

2. To detach or throw from the saddle. 

Magnus, who was by no means deficient in courage, en- 
gaged Otho personally, and vmaddled him. Midsh, 

tJ-N-SAD'CLED (fin-sfid'dld), a. 1. Not having the 
saddle on ; not saddled. RoUand. 

2. Not bestrode, as with spectacles. 

Keep thy nose tmsaddUd^ and ope thine ears. Beau, Sf FI, 

tt5^N-SAD'Njpss, n. Weakness. Wickliffe. 

On-SAFE', g. Not safe; not secure; insecure; 
hazardous ; dangerous ; perilous. Milton. 

Phlegyan robbers made vmafe road. Dryden, 

tJ'N-SAFB'LY, G(?. Not safely; not securely; in- 
securely; dangerously; perilously. Dryden. 

t3-N-SAFB'N?SS, n. The state of being nnsafe; 
want of safety ; insecurity, [r.] Clarke. 

to-SAFE'TY, n. Want of safety, [r.] Bacon. 

fJN-SAID' (fin-sSd'), a. Not said or uttered ; not 
mentioned. “Words w/t^ai^?.** • Dryden. 

t^N-SAIL'A-BLE, G. Not navigable. May. 

to-SAINT', V. a. To deprive of saintship. South. 
tJN-SAINT'LY, a. Not saintly. Qu. Rex. 

tJN-SAL'A-BLE, a. Not salable. MiUon. 

to-S AL' A-BLE-n£ss, n. The state or the quality 
of being unsalable. Axh. 

to-SALT'^D, a. Not salted. Rackluyt, 

f^N-SA-LUT'^ID, a. Not saluted. Shak. 

tJN-SALV'A-BLB, a. That cannot be saved or 
preserved ; not salvable. [r.] Ash. 

tlN-SANC-TJ-ri-CA'TION, n. The state or the 
quality of not being sanctified. Coleridge. 

iD‘N-SANC'TI-FIeD (Qn-s&nk'tf-fid), a. Not sanc- 
tified ; not consecrated ; not hallowed or made 
holy; unholy. ^^GrooxAunsanctified,** Shak. 

tS-jr-sANC'TIONBD (fin-sfingk'shund), a. Not sanc- 
tioned ; not approved ; not ratified. Cogan. 

(5^N-sAN'DALED (-dald), G. Not having or wear- 
ing sandals. “ with unsandaled foot.’” Mason. 
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&N-SAN'GUJNE, a. Not sanguine. Young. 

ON-SAPPED' (un-sSLpt'), a. Not sapped ; not un- 
dermined ; not destroyed. Sterne, 

tJN-SAT'J^D, a. Not sated or satisfied ; not sa- 
tiated. appetite.’* Shenstone, 

t tJN-S A-TI-A-BiL’J-Ty, n. Insatiableness. Bale, 

t ON-SA'TI-A-BLE (ua-sa'she-a-bl), a. Not satia- 
ble ; insatiable. Hooker, 

t UN-SA'Tl-A’ BLE-N:Sss, n. The quality of being 
insatiable ; * insatiableness. Milton. 

t t^N-SA'Tl-^iTE (-sa'she-^t), a. Insatiate. More, 

to-SA'Tl-AT-?D (iin-sa'she-at-ed), a. Not sati- 
ated; unsated; unsatisfied. Gihbon. 

0n-SA'TI-AT- 1NG (fin-sa'slie-at-jng), Not sati- 
ating ; not sating or satisfying. Tucker, 

tJN-SAT'iNG, a. Not sating. Keates, 

tj’N-SAT-IS-FAC'TION, n, Want of satisfaction ; 
dissatisfaction, [n.] Bp. Hall. 

tJN-SAT-IS-PAc*TO-Rl-IxY, ad. So as not to sat- 
isfy , not satisfactorily. * Clarke. 

On-sAT-IS-PAC'TO-RI-NESS, n. The state or 
the quality of being unsatisfactory. Boyle, 

ON-SAT-IS-PAC'TO-RY, a. Not satisfactory ; not 
satisfying ; not giving satisfaction. Stillingfleet. 

&N-SAT'IS-FI-A-BLE, a. That cannot be satis- 
fied. “ tJnsaiuJidble passions.” Haley, 

tN-SAT'IS-PlED (iin-sat'iS-ftd), a, 1. Not satis- 
fied; not having enough or a sufficiency; not 
gratified to the full. Addison, 

Though he were petti ncr, 

Tet in bestowing he n i-- n’Oat pi incely. Shak. 

2. ' Not contented ; not pleased. ^ Bacon, 

3. Not settled in opinion ; not convinced. 

Concerning the analyfical preparation of gold, they leave 

oersons unaatvsfied, Boyle. 

4. Not paid ; unpaid, as a claim. 

t^N-sAT^IS-FlED-NfisSj n. The state of not being 
satisfied ; dissatisfaction. Boyle, 

t5'N-SAT'IS-F'?-ING, a. Not satisfying; unable 
to gratify to the full ; insufficient. Spectator, 

fi-N-sAT'lB-FY-ING-NESS, n. The state or the 
quality of being unsatisfying. Bp, Taylor, 

flN-SAT'y-RA-BLE (un-s8.t'y9-rgi-bl), a. Not sat- 
urable;' that cannot be saturated. Ash. 

tJN-sAT^U-RAT-jgD, a. Not saturated. Henry. 

fJ'N-SAVED' (fin-savd'), a. Not saved. Watts. 

tS'N-SA'VO-RI-LY, ad. In an unsavory manner; 
not savdrily ; so as to disgust. Milton. 

t5^N-S A' VO-Rl-N fiSS, n. The quality of being un- 
savory ;*bad taste or bad smell. Browne. 

tJN-SA'VO-RYi a. 1. Not savory ; unpalatable ; 
tasteless ; insipid ; flat. Job vi. 6. 

2. Having a bad taste or a bad smell ; offen- 
sive ; rank. “ Unsavory food.” Milton. 

Some may emit an vsutavorp odor. JSrotme. 

3. Unpleasing; disgusting; nauseous. 

tTN-SAYS V. a. [s. UNSAID ; pp. unsaying, UN- 
SAID.] To retract or deny, as what has been 
said ; to retract ; to recant ; to recall. 

There is nothing said there which you may have occasion 
to touJCEy hereafter. Atterbwy, 

t3'N-SCAL''A-BLE, a. That cannot be scaled. Shak. 

(S'N-SOALE', V. a. To divest of scales. Miltoru 

tS'N-SCALED' (fin-skSld*), a. Not scaled. Ash. 

t3rN-SCALPED' (fin-sk&lpt*), a. Not scalped. Ash, 

t^N-SOA'LY, a. Not scaly ; having no scales. 
Red-speckled trouts, the salmon’s silver Jowl, 

The jointed lobster and wtsoaly sole. Qay. 

IJ’N-SCAnNED' (iin-skand'), a. Not scanned; not 
measured ; not computed. Daniel. 

tS’N-SOANT'JgD, a. Not scanted. Daniels, 

(S’N-SCAred* (fin-sk4rd'), a. Not scared or fright- 
ened ; not alarmed ; not afraid. Cotter. 

d-N-SCARRED* (iln-skard'), a. Not scarred; not 
marked with scars or wounds. Shak, 

f^N-SCATHED', or t)rN-SOATHEI>', a. [See 


ScATH.] Not scathed; not hurt; uninjured; 
unharmed, Byron. 

dN-SOAT'TeRED (un-skat ’terd), a. Not scattered; 
not dispersed ; not dissipated. Elyot, 

tjN-SCfiNT'JgID, a. Not scented. Cowper. 

ON-SCBP'TRED (Qn-sSp’terd), a. Not bearing a 
sceptre ; without royal authority, Clarke, 

t^N-SjGHOL'AR-LY, a. Not scholarly. Clarke. 

tjN-Sj0HO-LAS'TlC, a. Not scholastic. Locke. 

CN-SjenddLED' (Sn-sk8ld'), d- Not schooled; 
uneducated; uninstructed; ignorant. Shak. 

ttJN-SCP^lNCE, ». Ignorance. Chaucer. 

■&N-Scr-JE;N-TiF'lO, a. Not scientific. Douglas. 

&N-SCr-jpN-TlF'l-CAL-LY, ad. Not scientifical- 
ly ; not according to science. Maunder. 

d'N-SCrN'T(L-L.AT-|NG, a. Not scintillating; not 
throwing out sparks. Clarke, 


t tJN-SCI§*§ARED (un-siz'zard), a. Not cut with 
scissors ; not sheared. Shak, 

Cn-SCONCED' (Qn-skbnst'), a. Not sconced ; not 
fined ; not mulcted, [r.] Saiage. 

f^N-SCdRCHgD' (fin-sfcbrcht*), a. Not scorched ; 
not touched or affected by Shak. 

Cn-SCO'R{-FIED, a. Not scorified. Clarke. 

UN-SCORNED' (-skbmdOf Not scorned. Young, 

ttN-S05URED' (un-skbfirdO, Not scoured ; not 
cleaned by scouring or rubbing. Shak, 

C"N-SC0UR§^ED' (-skurjd*), a. Not scourged. Ash. 

tJN-SCRATCHED' (Qn-skiatchf), a. Not scratched. 

GN-SCREENED' (un-skrSndOi !• Not screened ; 
not covered or protected, Boyle, 

2. Not sifted, as coal. Gregg, 

GN-SCREW' (an-skrd'), V. a. p. UNSCREWED ; pp. 
UNSORBWiN G, UN80REWBD.J To draw the screw 
or screws from ; to loose or free from a screw 
or screws ; to unfasten. Burnet. 


Gn-SCR!pT'V-RAL, a. Not according to the 
Scriptures; not scriptural. Atte^^hury. 

Gn-SOR1pT'U-RAL-LY, od. So as not to accord 
or agree with the Scriptures. Clarke. 

GN-SORG'PU-LOGs, a. Not scrupulous ; regaid- 
less of principle ; unprincipled. Godwin, 


Gn-SEARED' (fin-serd')» «• Not seared. Pollok 

GN-SEA'§0N (uii-se'zii), v, a. To make unsa- 
vory : — to make unacceptable. Theobald, 

GN-SEA'§0N-A-BLE (un-se'zn-a-bl), a. 1. Not 
seasonable ; being out of season; not suitable 
to the time or occasion ; untimely ; ill-timed. 

This difTPession I conceived not vnseasonable for this place, 
nor upon this occasion. Clarenilon. 

It IS then n very unseavmc^e time to plead law, wlion 
swords are in the hands of the vulgar. . 

2. Not agreeable to the time of the year. 

Dike an unseasonable, stormy day. Shak. 

3. Late ; after the usual or proper time. 

An imseasonahte time of night. Johnton. 

GN-SEA'§0N-A-BLE-NESS, n. The state of being 
unseasonable ; untimeliness. Hak. 

UN-SBA^^ON-A-BLY (un-se*zn-$-ble], ad. Not 
seasonably ; not agreeably to the time or occa- 
sion ; at an improper time, Hooke)'. 

UN-SEA'^ONED (un-se'znd), a. 1, f^Rseasona- 
ble ; untimely; ill-timed. Shak. 

2. Not seasoned; not qualified or fitted by 
use or exercise. ‘‘An unseasoned courtier. 

3. Ii regular; inordinate. ^ Hayward. 

4. Not seasoned; not kept till fit for use; 

not prepared for manufacture by drying. 
seasoned timber.” Tomlinson. 

6. Not salted ; not prepared or fitted for the 
taste or for keeping, as meat. Johison. 

GN-SEAT', H). a. [i. UNSEATED ; pp, UNSEATING, 
UNSEATED.] To thiow or expel from the seat. 
” The shock unseated him.” Cowper. 

GN-SEAT'jglD, a. 1. Not seated ; not sitting, or 
displaced from a seat. Smart. 

2. Having no seat or bottom, as a chair, 

GN-SEA'WOR-THI-NfiSS (un-se’wiir-tli^-nes), n. 
State or quality of being unseaworthy, Smoi't, 

Gn-SEA'WOR-THY (iin-se'wur-the), a. Not sea- 
worthy ; not qualified for encountering the dan- 
geis of the sea, as a vessel. Shaw. 

GN-SGC'QND-lglD, G. 1. Not seconded; not sup- 
ported. “ Vnseconded by you.” ^ Shafi> 

2. t Not exemplified a second time. Browne, 

t GN-SE'CRJ^T, V. a. To disclose. Bacon. 

t GN-SE'CRgT, a. Not close ; not trusty. Shak 

Gn-S^-CRET'JNG, n. Act of making known any 
thing done in secret, or kept secret, [r,] Bacon. 


Gn-SCRG'PU-LOGs-IiY, ad. Without regard to 
principle without scruples. Qu. Rav, 

Gn-SCRG'PU-LOUS-nGsS, n. The state or the 
quality of 'being unscrupulous. Smart. 

GN-SCRG*TA-BLE, a. Inscrutable, [r.] Clarke. 

Gn-SCRG'T|-NIZED (fin-skrd'te-nlzd), a. Not scru- 
tinized ; not subjected to scrutiny. Ash, 

GN-SCGLPT'URED(an-skfilpt'yurd), a. Not sculpt- 
ured or engraved- Maunder, 

GN-SCGtCH'EQNED (fin-sktSch'imd), a. Having 
no escutcheon or coat of arms. Clarke, 

GN-SEAL', V, a, li. UNSEALED ; pp. UNSEALING, 
unsb.\led.] To open after having been sealed ; 
to free from a seal ; to disclose. Beau, ^ FL 

GN-SEALED' Can-sSldO» ^.'^Not sealed; without 
a seal, or having the seal broken ; open. 

He took the letters tinseaiieef. Berners, 

Gn-SEAM', V. a. To rip ; to cut open. Shak. 

GN-SEARCH’A-BLE, a. That cannot be searched 
out or explored; that cannot be learned by 
search or investigation ; inscrutable ; incom- 
prehensible; mysterious; hidden. Milton, 
The vnsearchaHs riches of Chiist. Ep%* ill. 8 . 

Gn-S£arch^A-BLB, n. Any thing unsearchable 
or inscrutable ; a mystery, [r.] Watts, 

GN-S£ARCH*A-BLE-NfiSS, n. Quality of beingun- 
searchable ; impossibility to be explored ; inscni- 
tableness ; incomprehensibleness. Bramhall, 

GN-SEARCH'A-BLY, ad. So as not to be searched 
or found out; inscrutably; mysteriously. 

Gn-SEARCHED^ (t[n-s«rcht'), Not searched. 

GN-s£ARCH'lNG,<Jt. Not searching. Q.AcZaws, 


Gn-S5C-TA'RI-AN, a. Not sectarian. Clarke, 

GN-SfiO'y-LAR, a. Not secular. Ee. Rev, 

GN-SGc'U-LAR-Ize, V. a. To separate from 
things secular ; to render unsecular. Clarke, 

&N-S5-cGre^ a. Insecure, [r.] Denham. 

GN-Slg-CURED' (fin-se-kard*), a. Not secured. 

GN-SED'jgN-TiV-RY, a. Not sedentary ; not sit- 
ting much. ’ ‘ Wordsworth. 

GN-Sig-DUCED’ (Qn-se-diistO, a>. Not seduced; 
not drawn or induced to ill. Shak. 

Gn-SEED'^;D, a. Not seeded; not sown. Cowper, 

Gn-SEE'ING, a. Not seeing; wanting sight or 
vision. “ Tour unseeing eyes.” Shak. 

t GN-SEEM', V. n. Not to seem, Shak. 

tJN-SEEM'lNG, a. Unseemly, [r.] Udal 

Gn-SEEM'LI-nGSS, n. Indecency; indecorum; 
uncomeliness ; impropriety. Hooker, 

Gn-sMm'LY, a. Not seemly; indecent; unbe- 
coming ; indecorous ; improper ; incongruous. 
Corrupt, dishonest, and zm/eemly speeches. Perkina, 

GN-SEEM'LY, ad. Indecently; unbecomingly; 
indecorously; improperly. 1 Uor. xiu,5. 

GN-SEEN', a. 1. Not seen; not discovered: — 
not to be seen; invisible; un discoverable. 
Millions of spiri*’ual creatures walk the earth 
Vhseen, both when we wake and when we sleep. JUtUon, 

2. t Unskilled; unexperienced. Ckirendon. 

Gn-SEIZED' (iin-sSzdO, Not seized; not 

taken ; not apprehended, ^ Dryden. 

2. Not possessed ; as, “ Unseized of land-” 

GN-sGl'DQM, a. Not seldom* [R.] Todd* 
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CN-S^I-L^CT'^D, a. Not selected. Smarts 

Cn-S?-LECT'1NG, a. Not selecting. Smart. 

Cn-SELF'ISH, a. Not selfibh ; disinterested ; 
generous; liberal; magnanimous. Spectator. 

CN-SELF'TSH-LY, ad. Not selfishly. Clarke. 
t ON-SE'LY, a. Not blessed ; wretched. Chaucer. 

ftJ’N-SEM^I-NARED (-sem'e-nird), p. a. De- 
prived of seminal energy ; being a eunuch. Shah. 

CN-sSNSED' (an-senst'), a. Wanting sense or 
distinct meaning. [R.] Puller, 

t fJN-SEN"SI-BLEj a. Insensible. Beau. §■ FI. 


t^N-SHAD'OWED (Gn-shad'sd), a. Not shadowed ; 
not shaded ; not darkened. Glanvill. 

iJN-SHA'DY, a. Not shady or umbrageous. 

t3rN-SHAK'A-BLE, a. That cannot be shaken ; 
firm; fixed; immovable. Barrow. 

ttjN-SHAKED' (iin-shaktO, a- Unshaken. Shak. 

&N-SHAK'EN (un-sha'kn), a. 1. Not shaken ; not 
having the fixedness loosened or disturbed ; not 
moved ; not agitated. ^ Boyle. 

2. Not weakened in resolution or firmness ; 
unmoved ; steady ; firm ; resolute. Milton. 

fJN-SHAK'ING-LY, ad. Unwaveringly. Qu. Rev. 


tJ’N-SHORN', a. Not shorn; not sheared; not 
clipped. “ These locks unshorn.** Milton. 

&N-SH6RT'ENED (Gn-shdr'tnd), a. Not short- 
ened ; not made shorter. Young. 

fjN-SHOT', fit. Not shot; not hit by shot. Waller, 

UN-SHOT', V. a. To take or draw the shot or ball 
out of; as, “ To unshot a piece of oidnance,” 

t CN-SHCDI^T', V. a. To retract or recall after 
shouting. “ XJnshout the noise.’* Shak. 

UN-SHC)W'5RED (iin-shou'erd), a. Not watered 
by showers. The mishowered grass.** Milton. 

tTN-SHOWN', a. Not shown ; not exhibited. Shak. 


tJ’N-SENS'U-AL-iZED (un-seii'shy-al-Izd), a. Not 
rendered' sensual, [r..] CoUridge, 

fJN-SfiNT', a. Not sent ; not despatched. 

ijnstnt for, not called to attend. Bp. Taylor. 

tlN-SEN'T^NCED (fin-sen'tenst), a. Not sen- 
tenced ; not adjudged ; not doomed. Beau. ^ FI. 

t5'N-SgN-TEN'TIOUS,o. Not sententious. Q. R. 

UN-SEN'TI?NT (un-aen'sh^nt), a. Not sentient; 
not perceiving by the senses. Tucker. 

f3rN-SEN'TI-N:fiLLED (an-s6u't§-iield), a. Not hav- 
ing a sentinel or sentinels. Ed. Rev. 

tJN-SfiP'A.-RA-BLE, a. Inseparable, [r.] Shak. 
tTN-SfiP'A-RA-BLY, ad. Inseparably, [n.] Milton. 
tJN-SfiP'^-RAT-J:D, a. Not separated. Pope. 

UN-SEp'UL-CHRED (un-s«p'ul-kmd), a. Not 
placed in a sepulchre ; unbuiied. Chapman. 

CN-SllP'UL-TUrRED, a. Unburied, [r.] Clarke. 
CN-s£RVED' (fin-servd'), a. Not served. More. 

tjN-SER'VJUE-A-Bt.E, a. Not serviceable ; un- 
profitable ; profitless ; useless. Spenser. 

tJN-SJ^RWlCE-A-BLE-NESS, n. The state of 
being unserviceable. Barrow, 

tJN-SER'VJCE-A-BLY, ad. Without use or ad- 
vantage ; unprofitahly. Woodward. 

(Jn-SET', a. 1. Not set; not placed. Booker. 
2. Not sunk below the hoiizon, as the sun. 

trN-sET'T(NG, a. Not setting. Montgomery. 

t^N-SET'TLE, V. a. [i. UNSETTLED ; pp. UNSET- 
TLING, UNSETTLED.] 

1. To unfix ; to make uncertain ; to confuse ; 
to disorder ; to derange ; to disconcert. 

Such a doctrine unsettles the titles. At buthnot. 

2. To move from a place, [b.] L* Estrange. 
tlN-S]^T'TLE, V. n. To become unsettled. Shak. 

tjN-SET'TLED (Bn-s5t*tld), a. 1. Not settled ; not 
fixed; shaken in steadfastness or firmness; not 
determined ; not steady ; wavering. Shak. 

2. Unequal; not regular; changeable. 

March and September, . . . the most UTisetifZeofand unequa- 
ble seasons in most countries. Bentley. 

3. Not fixed in a place or an abode. Booker. 

4. Not having the lees or dregs deposited; 
turbid ; roily ; as, “ An unsettled liquid.** 

5. Not having fixed habitations ; without in- 
habitants ; as, “ An tinsettled country.** 

T&N-s£t'TLED-N£sS (an-sSt'tld-n«s), n. The 
state of being imsettled; irresolution ; undeter- 
mined state : — uncertainty; fluctuation : — want 
of fixedness ; vacillation. South. 

tJN-St&T'TLE-MfiNT, n. The state of being un- 
settled; unsettledness, [r.] Barrow. 

CN-S^I-VBEE', a. Not severe ; mild, [r.] Taylor. 

f/N-SfiV^^lRBD (fin-s€v'erd), a. Not severed; not 
parted. ** Unsevered friends.** Shak, 

UN-SfiX^ V. a. \i. UNSEXED ; pp. UNSEXING, L'N- 
SEXED,] To deprive of sex or the qualities of 
sex ; to make of the apposite sex. Shak. 

UN-SfiXED' (fiu-sSkst^), p. a. Deprived of sex. 

tJ'N-SHAO'KLB, V. a. p. UNSHACKLED; pp. un- 
shackling, UNSHACKLED,] To loose from 
sna Okies or bonds ; to set free. Addison. 

tlN-SHAD'^D, a. 1. Not shaded or darkened; 
not overspread with darkness. Bavenant. 

2. Not having shades or gradations of light 
or color, as a picture. 


Un-SHAMED' (ttn-sharnd'), a. Not shamed ; not 
disgraced ; not degraded. Dryden. 

C'N-SHAME'PACED (un-sham 'fast), a. Not shame- 
faced ; wanting modesty ; impudent. Bale. 

tJN-SHAME'PACED-NESS, n. The state of not 
being shamefaced; impudence. Chalmers. 

iJN-SHAP'A-BLE, a. Not to be shaped. Good. 

fjN-SHAPE', '0. a. To put out of shape ; to dis- 
order ; to confound ; to ruffle. Shak, 

flN-SHAPED' (Sn-shapt'), a. Not shaped; un- 
formed; unshapen; shapeless. Scott. 

Un-SHAPE'LY, a. Not shapely ; not well foiraed ; 
not graceful’ or symmetrical. Bume. 

Cn-SHAP'EN (fin-sha'pn), a. Not shapen; mis- 
shapen; ill-formed; deformed. Burnet. 

On-ShAred' (fin-shArdO, Not shared. Milton. 

UN-SHARP'ENED (fin-shar'pnd), a. Not sharp- 
ened ; not made sharp. Ash. 

iJN-SHAT'T^RED (fin-shlt'terd), a. Not shat- 
tered ; not broken in pieces. Bp. Ball. 

to-SHA'VEN (un-sha'vn), a. Not shaven. More. 

ON-SHEATHB', V. a. [i. UNSHEATHED ; pp. UN- 
SHEATHING, UNSHEATHED.] To draw from the 
sheath or scabbard. Addison. 

Exeenttoner, unsheathe thy sword. Shah. 

tJN-SHjSD', a. Not shed ; not spilt. Milton. 

On-SHEET'^D, a. Not sheeted; not furnished 
with a sheet or with sheets. Wilson. 

t?N-SHfiLL', V. a. To divest of the shell, or to re- 
move from a shell ; to shell. Murphy. 

to-SHELLED' (an-shSldQ, a. Not shelled ; — not 
having, or not enclosed in, a shell. Sheridan. 

UN-SHfiL'T^RED (fin-shfil't^rd), a. Wanting a 
shelter ; not sheltered. Thomson. 

dN-SHEL'T^R-lNG, a. Not shBltermg. Goldsmith. 

CN-SHELVE', V. a. To take from a shelf. Ed. Rev. 

t tJN-SHENT', a. Unspoiled. Clarke. 

tJN-SHllR'jFPED (fin-shSr'ift), a. Deprived of, or 
degraded from, the office of sheriff. Fuller. 

t^N-SHIBLD'^D, a. Not shielded. Dryden. 

t)^N-SHlFT*5D, a. Not shifted ; not changed. Ash. 

f)'N-SHlPT'lNG, a. Not shifting. E. Erving. 

ftN-SHIP', V. a. 1. To take out of a ship or ves- 
sel. “We unshippeA our goods.** Swift, 

2. (iVhirf.) To remove, "as a piece of timber 
or wood, from the place in which it was fitted. 

Umhip the capstan-bars, vti^ip your oars. Mar. Diet. 

ttN-SHIP'M^NT, n. The act of unshipmng, or 
the state of being unshipped, [b.] P, Mag. 

tJN-SHtP WRfiOKED (-r«kt), a. Not shipwrecked. 
“Undrowned, unshipwrecked** Drayton. 

t^N-SHliRT'^D, a. Not shirted^ Tooke. 

tJN-SHIV'jpRED (un-shiv'^rd), a. Not shivered; 
not split ; not rent; not shattered. Bemans, 

Cn-SHIV'^:R-Ing, a. Not shivering. Clarke. 


Un-SHRINED' (fin-shrind'), a. Notshiined; not 
placed in a shrine, Southey. 

tJN-SHRiNK'{NG, a. Not shrinking ; persisting ; 
not recoiling ; not withdrawing. Shtik. 

tJN-SHRlNK'ING-LY, ad. Without shrinking; 
persistmgly ; pers’everingly. Farrar. 

CN-SHRIV'ELLED (Sii-shrSv'vld), a. Not shriv- 
elled ; not withered or shrunk. Ash. 

&N-SHRIV'EN, a. Not shriven. Clarke. 

CrN-SHROXyD', V. a. To remove the s^^roud from ; 
to discover ; to uncover. Fletcher. 

UN-SHRdU^D'gD, a. Not shrouded. Blair. 

CfN-SHRtlBBED' (iin-shrubd'), a. Without shrubs ; 
clear from shrubs or bushes. Shak. 

UN-SHrUnK', a. Not shrunk. Smart. 

tTN-SHUN'NA-BLE, a. That cannot be shunned ; 

inevitable; unavoidable, [r.] Shak. 

UN-SHOnned' (fin-slifind'), a. Not shunned. SAaA. 
t Cn-SHUT', V. a. To throw open. Gow&r. 

tlN-SH&T', a. Not shut; not closed. Prince. 

tJN-SiPT'?D, a. 1, Not sifted; not separated 
or comminuted by a sieve. May. 

2. Not tried; not experienced, [r.] Shak. 

iJN-SlGn'lNG (iln-si'ing), Not sighing. Byron. 
t to-SiGHT' (Qn-sit'), a. Not seeing. 

A low word, used only w-ith uiiseen, as in the 
example following. Johnson. 

To subscribe unstyhU unseen, 

To an unknown church discipUne. JIuda>ras. 

fUN-SIGHT'A-BLE, a. Invisible. Wickliffe. 
t iJN-SIGHT'^ID, a. Invisible. Suckling. 

tJN-SIGHT'LI-NJBsS (fin-sIt'Ie-nSs), n. The state 
of being unsightly ; deformity ; disagreeable- 
ness to the eye or sight. Wiseman. 

t^N-SIGHT'LY (iln-Bit'le), a. Not sightly; disa- 
greeable to the sight ; deformed ; ugly. 

A slovenly fellow, and wnsightlu in his gear. UdoB. 

On-sIg'NAL-IZED (-Izd), a. Not signalized. 
t)N-SIGNEl)' (fin-eind'), a. Not signed. Ash. 

t tjN-SlG-NlF'l-CANT, a. Without meaning or 
importance; insignificant Bammond 

tJN-SfG'Nl-FIE D (fin-slg'n^. fid), a. Not signified ; 
not made kno^vn by signs. Ash 

fjJY-SlG'Nf-PY-lNG, a. Not signifying. Glanvill 
CN-SI'L^NCED (iin-si'lenst), a. Not silenced. Ash 
t t5’N-SlL'Ly, G. Not blessed; wretched. Chancer. 
to-SlL'VJglRED C-verd), a. Not silvered. Clarke. 
t iJN-SlN', V. a. To cause to be no sin. Feltham. 
t ti'N-SlN-CERE', a. Insincere. Dryden. 

ftS’N-SlN-CERE'N^lSS, Insincerity. Temple. 
ftSTN-SlN-C^R'l-TY, n. Insincerity. Boyle. 

to-SlNT'BW (Gn-sln'afi), v. a. To deprive of sin- 
ews, or of strength ; to weaken. Denham. 

tJX-SiN'EWET) (ttn-sln'naa), a. Not sinewed ; 
weak; feeble; enervated. , Shak. 


tS’JNr-SHJv'llR-lNG-NfiSS, n. The state or condi- 
tion of not shivering. Clarhe. 

t3-N-SH6CKED' (un-BhlSkt'), a. Not shocked ; not 
disgusted ; not offended. TicheU. 

to-SH^D', a. Not shod ; without shoes. Sp&mer. 
fUN-SHOOK' (fin-shfikO» Unshaken. Pope. 


Un-sIN'EW-Y, a. Not sinewy. Btrype. 

IJN-SlN'FtyL, a. Not sinful ; free from sin. Scott. 

ttN-SfN^ED' (fin-sinjd'), a. Not singed; not 
scorched; not burned. Stephens. 

tS’N-SlN'GLED (un-sing'gld), a. Not separated; 
in companies ; • not single, [r.] Dryden* 
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ON-SINK'A-BLE, a* That cannot sink ; that can- 
not be Slink, Marquis of Worcester. 

tJN-SiNK'JNG, a. Not sinking. Addison. 

tJN-SIN'NING, a. Not sinning. Hammond. 

tJN-SlS'T^R-LY, a. Not like a sister. Dwight. 
ftlN-SlST'lNG, a. Incapable of resistance. Shak. 

t f^N-SlT'TJNG, a. Not sitting becomii^ly ; un- 
suiting. Unsitting words.” Sir T. Bigot. 

t^N-SIZ'A-BLE, a. Not sizable; not of the usual 
or proper size ; too small. Smollett. 

fjN-SiZED' (fin-slzd')i Of. Not sized. Congreve. 

fJN-SKtL'FlTL, a. Not skilful ; wanting skill ; 

wanting experience or ability. Milton. 

fJN-SKlL'Fl^L-LY, ad. Not skilfully; without 
skill or knowledge. Shak. 

t5-N-SKfL'Ft>L-NJESS, 7t. The state of being un- 
skilful ; want of skill or knowledge. Sidney. 

ttN-SIClLLED' (un-sklld'), o- Not skilled; want- 
ing knowledge or experience. Drgden. 

fJN-SKiNNED' (Un-sklnd'), Not skinned. Ash. 
fJN-SKIR'MlSHED (an-skrr'misht), a. Not en- 
gaged in skirmishes. Drayton. 

©■N-SLAckED' (un-slkkt'), a. Not slacked ; un- 
slaked. lime.” Mortimer. 

f^N-SLACK'ENED (fin-siaik'nd), a. Not slackened ; 
not loosened or remitted. Alien. 

^N-SLAIN', a. Not slain ; not killed. Sidney. 

fl’N-SLAKED' (dn-slakt'), a. Not slaked; not 
quenched; unslacked. Chaucer. 

tJN-SLAN'DgRED (iin-sl4n'd$rd), a. Not slan- 
dered ; not traduced ; not reviled. Ash. 

CN-SLAUGH'TgEED (fin-slSlw'terd), a. Not 
slaughtered ; not murdered. Cowper. 

DN-SLEEP'JNG, a. Not sleeping. MiUon. 

Cn-SLEEP'Y, a. Not sleepy ; wakeful. Todd. 

&N-SLfiPT', a. Not having slept ; having been 
deprived of sleep. Chaucer. 

tJTN-SLICED' (fin-sllst'>, a. Not sliced. Ash. 

On-SLIng^ V. a. {Naut.) To take off the slings 
of. “ To wisling boats.’* Ma/r. Diet. 

to-SLiP'PJNG, a. Not slipping; not liable to 
slip ; fast. With an unslipping knot.” Shah. 

fjN-SLOW', a. Not slow; rapid, [b.] Todd. 

f^N-SLUICE', V. a. To open the sluice or sluices 
of; to open; to unclose. Dry den. 

tJN-SLfJM’BJ^R-ING, a. Not slumbering. Alison. 
fjN-SLUERBD' (tin-slurdOr «- Not slurred. Ash. 
tlN-SLY', a. Not sly ; incautious, [r.] Wichh^e. 

(Jn-SMIrchED' (an-sml'rchtO* Not smirched ; 

unpolluted ; not stained ; undedled. Skak. 

tJN-SMIRK'|NG, a. Not smirking. Chesterfield. 

(JN-SMIT'TEN (au-amit'tn), a. Not smitten ; not 
struck ; not afflicted. Young* 

^N-SM6KED' (fin-smSkt'), a. Not smoked. Swift. 
t3rN-SM6dTH', a. Not smooth; rough, [b.] Milton. 
ON-SM66tHE 0' (un-sm&thdOi Not smoothed. 
to-SMOTE', a. Not smitten. [B.] Byron. 
t^N-SMfjrG'GLED (iin-srnag'gld), a. Not smuggled. 
to-SMfJT'TY, a. Not smutty, J. Collier. 

(JN-SNArE’, V. a. To release from a snare. Bailey. 
to-SOAKED' (iin-s5kt'), a. Not soaked. Ash. 

a. Not sober. Todd. 

t?N-S6'B:pR-Ly, ad. Not soberly. Homilies. 

t3^N-S6-CJ-A-BlL’I-TY (ttn^sS-sh^-st-bll'^-t^), n. 
The state* of being unsociable; want of sociabili- 
ty; unsociableness. Warhwton. 

tS'N-SO'CJ-A.-BLE (lin-sa^she-j-bl), a. ^ Not socia- 
ble ; not ’communicative ; not free in conversa- 
tion ; reserved ; not companionable ; unsocial. 

A tevere, distant, and wiaoaaftle temper. TaOer. 


fJN-SO'CI-A-BLY (-so’shf-a-bl§), ad. Not sociably. 

tJN-SO'CIAL (un-s6'shsil), a. Not social; not 
adapted ’to society ; reserved ; unsociable. 

(JN-s6ck'?T, V. a. To loosen or remove from 
the socket ; to disjoint, [b..] Craig. 

fJN-S6D'^:R, V. a. To unsolder. Clarke. 

&N-SOD'|:red (5n-s?Sd’erd), a. Not soldered. ScoU. 
t U'N-SdFT', a. Not soft; hard. Chaucer. 

fON-S^FT', a<^. Not with softness. Spenser. 

&N-s6ft'ENED (Qn-sSffnd), a. Not softened; 
not mollified or mitigated. Aiterbury, 

flN-SOlLED' (iln-soild'), a. Not soiled; not 
stained ; not polluted ; not tainted. Shah. 

Cn-SOL'AOED (un-s8F§Lat), a. Not solaced. Ash. 
Dn-SOLD', a. Not sold ; possessed. Pope. 

UN-S0L'D^:R, «. a. [*. UNSOLUEBEI) ; pp. UN- 
SOLDERING, UNSOLDERED.] To separate, as 

what is soldered. — See Soldeb. Smart. 

t CrN-SOL'DIjpRED (fin-s6rjerd), a. Wanting the 
qualities of a soldier. Beau. 4 

fTN-SOL'DI^R-LIKE (un-s5l'j§r-lxk), > Unbe- 
f;N-S5L'DI^:R-LY (utt-sarjer-l§), > coming, or 
unlike, a soldier. Broome. 

trN-s5li'jpMN (un-s31'em), G. Not solemn. Taylor. 

flN-SGL'?M-NlZE, V. a. To make not solemn; 
to divest or deprive of solemnity. Ch. Oh. 

tlN-S6L'5M-NIZED (Qn-sSl'em-nlad), a. Not sol- 
emnized ; not celebrated. Ash. 

tlN-SO-LfC'lT-jpD, a. Not solicited; not asked 
for.’ “Thanks . , . misolicited.” Ld. Halifax. 

fjN-SQ-Ll^'lT-^D-tiY, ad. Without solicitation. 

tJN-SQ-Llg'lT-OCs, a. Not solicitous. Tucker, 

ON-S5l'1D, a. 1. Not solid ; fluid. Locke. 

2. Having no foundatloii ; baseless. Thomson. 

fjN-S6L'y-BLE, a. Insoluble, [n.] Ash. 

t CrN-S6L'VA-BLE, a. Insolvable. More. 

fjN-SdLVED' (fiii-s51vd'), Not solved ; not ex- 
plained ; not explicated; not unfolded. Dryden. 

t fJN-SO'NA-BLB, a. That cannot be sounded, or 
made to sound. Clarke. 

to-SON'SY, a. Unpleasant: — unlucky; unfor- 
tunate. ’[Local, Eng.] Brockett. 

t f3’N-s56T', or t UN-s66te', a. Not sweet. 
“ Follies . . . rotten and unsoot.** Spenser. 

tJN-s66THED' (Qn-sathd*), a. Not soothed. Ash. 
fJ’N-SO-PHlS'TI-CAL, a. Not sophistical. Ash. 
O'N-SO-PHIS'TI-OATE, ? sophisticat- 

fJ'N-SQ-PHlS'TI-CAT-yD, ) ed. More. 

f5'N-SOR'ROWED (fin-sSr'rod), a. Not sorrowed 
for ; not deplored ; unlamented, [b.] Hooker. 

t5'N-sORT'®D, a. 1. Not sorted; not distributed. 

2. t Not suitable; not suited. Shak. 

tTN-SQUGHT^ (un-sdwt*), a. 1. Not sought ; with- 
out seeking. “ She comes unsought.** Spenser. 

2. Not searched ; not explored, [b.] Shaik. 

1 0N-SOUL', V. a. To divest of soul. Shelton. 

dN-SOULED' (an-s5ld0» Without soul ; with- 
out intellectual or vital principle, [b.] Spenser. 

Un-SQiD’ND', a. X. Not sound; defective; de- 
cayed ; rotten ; corrupted ; impaired. Johnson. 

2. Wanting health ; sickly ; infirm ; feeble. 

Intemperate youth. 

in an age imperfect and tmsofiMd* JfenAant. 

3. Not orthodox, as doctrine. Hooker. 

4. Not honest; not upright; dishonest. Shak. 

5. Not true ; unsubstantial ; unreal. 

with fruitless follies and tmscnmd delights. Sipenser. 

6. Not close or not compact. Mortimer. 

7. Not firmly grounded, fixed, or established. 

8. Not solid ; not material. 

Of such subtle substance and vnaomd* 

That like a ghost he seemed. Spenser. 

9. Erroneous ; wrong ; fallacious ; false. 


10. Not sincere; not faithful; insincere. 

*'• That his love’s unsound.'* Gray. 

11. Not fast ; not profound, as sleep. 

tJN-SOx^ND'A-BLE, a. That cannot be sounded 
or measured, as with the plummet. Leighton. 

trN-Sd’O’ND'BJD, a. Not sounded; not tried by 
the plummet. “ Unsounded deeps.” Shak. 

tJN-SO^ND'LY, ad. In an unsound manner. 
Unsoundly taught and interpreted.” Hooker. 

ON-sO^ND'lSfyss, n. The state or the quality of 
being unsound ; defectiveness ; defect. 

The imaoundneas of this principle. Addtsem. 

tJN-SOi(^RED' (iin-sbdrdO, a. 1. Not made or 
turned sour ; not acidified. Bacon* 

2. Not made morose, austere, or crabbed. 
“Youth UQisoured with sorrow.” Dryden. 

t^N-SOWED' (un-sSd'), ? qj. Not sowed; not sown. 
UN-SOWN' (uu-son'), ^ Bacon. 

t t^N-SPAR', V. a. To unbar. Piers Phuhman. 
CN-SPArED' (fin-spird^), a. Not spared. Milton. 

UN-SPAr'ING, a. Not sparing; profuse; not 
parsimonious : — not merciful ; severe. Milton. 

Un-SPAr'ING-LY, ad. ^ In an unsparing manner ; 
without sparing ; lavishly. Donne. 

CN-SPAr'|NG-NESS, n. The state or the quality 
of being unsparing; profuseness. SmaH. 

tTN-SPARK'LJNG, a. Not sparkling. Wilson. 

fjN-SPlRRED' (iin-spard'), a. 1. Not having, or 
not fitted with, spars, as a vessel. 

2. fNot shut with a spar or bar. Surrey. 

t ON-SPEAK', V. a. To retract ; to recant. Shak. 

yN-SPEAK'A-BLE, a. That cannot be spoken or 
uttered; inexpressible; ineffable ; unutterable ; 
indescribable. ** Unspeakable x&ge.** Addison. 

fJN-SPEAK’A-BLY, ad. Inexpressibly ; ineffably. 

(TN-SPEAK'ING, a. Not speaking; harii^ no 
speech or language ; dumb. Shak. 

t^N-SPS-ClF'IO, a. Not specific; not clear; in- 
definite; vague; uncertain. Coxe. 

CN-SP£g'{-FfED (fin-spSs'e-ftd), a. Not specified. 
fJ’N-SPE'CIoyS (-shus), a. Not specious. Clarke, 
to-SPfiOKEB' (-spSkt'), a. Not specked. Cowper. 

UN-SPfiC'y-LA-TiVE, a. Not speculative; not 
theoretical ; ‘practical. Gov. of the Tongue. 

fJN-SPJED', a. Not despatched, [b,] Garth* 
tJN-aPEED'Fi&L, a. Not with great speed. C%«wcer. 
tJN-SPfeLT’, a. Not spelt ; not spelled. Allen* 

UN-SPENT’, a. Not spent; not used or wasted; 
not exhausted ; not weakened. Bacon. 

tJN-SPHERE^ (fin-sf Sr'), v. a. To remove from the 
sphere or orb. **Un^here the stars,” Shak* 

UN-SPIED' (fin-spidO, a. Not spied. MiUon. 
i&N-SPlliT', a. Not spilt or spilled. Denham* 
t tJN-SPlR'JT, V. a. To dispirit. Temple, 

yN-SPlR'JT-y-AL (iin-spXr'it-y^-^l), a. Not spir- 
itual ; wanting spirituality ; carnal. Puller. 

UN-SPIR’lT-y-AL-IZE, V. a. To deprive of spir- 
ituality ; to rdake carnal. South. 

tJN-SPlR'lT-y-AL-LY, ad. Not spiritually ; 
worldly ; carnally ; materially* Ckirke. 

UN-SPLEENED’ (fin-splSndOj destitute or de- 
prived of a spleen. Ford* 

flN-SPLlCED^ (iSn-spUstO, Not spliced. Ash. 
tTN-SPLlT', a. Not split ; uncleft. Clarke* 

f)'N-SF0lL’4-BLE, a. That cannot he spoiled, 
ruined, or corrupted. Dr. Arnold. 

f3rj?r-SP(3lLED' (iln-spblldO, L Not spoiled; 

not marred ; not ruined ; not corrupted. Pope* 
2. Not plundered; not pillaged. Hayward* 

to-SPOiLT', a. Not spoilt ; unspoiled. 
t^N-SPO'KEN (iln-ep5'kn), a. Not spoken. Mh. 

fJN-SPON-TA'N^-oOs, a. Not spontaneous; in- 
voluntary ; forced or compelled* Cou^per* 


UN-SO'Cl-A-BLE-NfeSS, n* The state orthe qual- 
ity of being unsociable ; unsociabillty* Ash. 
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UNSPORTSMANLIKE 

t 7 s.-SPORTS' MAN-LIKE, fit- Not like or becoming 
% sportsman. CowioisseuY" . 

/Jn SPOT'T^D, a. Not spotted ; not marked with 
any stain : — - not tainted ; immaculate. Dryden. 

ON-SP6t'T^:d-NESS, n. The state of being un- 
spotted; immaculateness. 

&N-SPREAD', a. Not spread. Pollok. 

ON-SPRIGHT'LY, a. Not sprightly. Ash. 

&N-SPaiN'KLED (Qn-springk'kld), a. Not sprin- 
kled, as in baptism. Savage. 

ON-e»PR.tJNG', a. Not sprung; not Asen. Fairfax. 

tJN-SaUAN'DgEED (iin-skw5n'd^rd}, a. Not 
squandered ; not wasted ; not lavished. Ash. 

CtN-SQ-UARED' (hn-skwirdO, a. 1. Not made 
square. An piece of timber.** hdal. 

2. Not formed; irregular; not measured or 
regulated. “ With terms [a.] Shah. 

tTN-SaUEBZED' (Sn-skwfzd'), o. Not squeezed ; 
not forced by compression. Fhovison. 

CN-saUIRE^ (fin-sfcwir'), V. a. To divest of the 
title or privilege of an esquire, [r.] Swift. 

tjN-STA'BLE, a. Not stable or fixed: — incon- 
stant ; changeable ; unsteady ; fickle. 

A double-minded man is vnstable in all his ways. Jos. i. 8. 

03rn. — See Changeable. 

tJN-STA'BLE-NfiSS, n. The quality or the state 
of being unstable ; instability. Hale, 

CN-STAB'L1SHED (fin-stab'Usht), a. 1. Not es- 
tablished ; not firmly or permanently fixed- [n.] 

2. f Firmly established or fixed. Chaucer, 

IJN-StAoKED' (un-staktO, a. Not stacked. More. 

Cn-STAID; a. Not staid or steady; mutable; 
changeable ; not settled ; not prudent. Spenser, 

ON-STAID'N^iSS, n. Indiscretion ; vaciUation : — 
uncertain or unsteady motion. Sidney, 

tJN-ST.4lNED' (fin-stSndO, a. Not stained ; not 
dyed : — not dishonored ; not polluted. Shak. 

(In-STAmpED' (fin-stSLmpt'), a. Not stamped; 
not impressed with a mark. Burke, 

CN-STAncH', a. Not stanch; not firm; unsta- 
ble; unsteady; unsound, Milton, 

UN-STANCHED' (un-stdncht'), a. Not stanched ; 
not stopped from flowing. Shak. 

GN-STARCHED' (fin-stdrcht'), a. Not starched ; 
not stiffened with starch. Green. 

Gn-STATE', V. a. To deprive of state or dignity. 

his happiness.’* [k.] Shak, 

GN-STAT'|;d, a. Not stated. Ash, 

Gn-STATES^M^N-LIKB, a. Not like or becom- 
ing a statesman. Qu, Rev, 

Gn-STA'TIQNED (un-sta'sh^nd), a. Not stationed; 
not placed’, — as in a station or post. Ash, 

GN-STAT'U-TA-BLB, a. Contrary to statute; 
not warranted by statute. Swift. 

Gn-STAYED' (fin-siSd'), a. Not stayed. Clarke. 

Gn-STAY'ING, a. Not staying, [r.] Browne. 

GN-STfeAD’PAST, a. Not steadfast ; not fixed. ! 

On the imsieadtfast footing of a spear. Shak. \ 

GN-STJBAD'FAST-nGss, n. Want of steadfast- 
ness; instability; inconstancy. Fabyan, 

GN-STSad'IED (an-stSd'id), a. Not steadied ; not 
made steady; not supported. Wordsworth, 

GN-STJ^AD'I-LY, ad. In an unsteady manner ; 
inconstantly ;* changeably. Locke. 

GN-ST1AD'I-N£SS, n. Want of steadiness ; in- 
stability; mutability; inconstancy. Addisint. 

GN-STGAD'Y (fin-st«d'B), a, 1. Not steady ; not 
fixed; unstable; inconstant; irregular; wild. 

2. Mutable ; variable ; changeable ; wavering. 

Syxu— See Changeable. 

GN-STEBPED' (fin-stSptO, a. Not steeped or 
soaked ; not macerated. Baeon, 

Gn-STEERED (Hn-stSrd’h 05. Not steered. Savage. 

GN-STI'ELED (iln-stt'fld), a. Not stifled; not re- 
pressed ; not smothered. Totmg, 
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GN-STIg'MA-TIZED 

stigmatized ; not branded. Ash. 

Gn-STIlL', a. Not still ; restless, [b.] Todd. 

UN-STiM'U-LAT-jpD, a. Not stimulated ; not in- 
cited ; not instigated. Cowper. 

CN-STIM'U-LAT-ING, a. Not stimulating or in- 
citing ; liot exciting. L>r. R. Mussey. 

t Gn-STIng', V, a. To disarm of a sting. South. 

GN-STINT'JpD, a. Not stinted. Skelton. 

GN-ST£RRED' (un-sti*rd'), a. Not stirred ; not 
moved; not agitated; not roused. Boyle. 

Gn-STIR'RJNG, a. Not stirring. Pollok. 

Gn-STItch', V. a. \i. rNSTiTCHED; pp. un- 
stitching, UNSTITCHED.] To take the stitches 
from ; to open or separate by taking or picking 
out the stitches of. ColUer. 

GN-STITCHEB' (iin-sticht'), a. Not stitched. Ash. 

Gn-STGck'’, V. a. To deprive of a stock, or re- 
move from a stock or from stocks. Surrey. 

Gn-STOCKED' (fin-stSkt'), a. Not stocked ; not 
furnished with a stock. Dryden. 

! GN-ST6CK'|NGED (fin-stSk'ingd), a. Without 
stockings ; bare, as feet. Sir W. Scott. 

Gn-STO'LEN (fin-sto'ln), a. Not stolen. Ash, 

Gn-ST56p'ING, a. Not stooping or bending; 
not yielding. UhstoopiTig ’Bxjxm.&ss.** Shak, 

UN-STGp', V. a. [L UNSTOPPED ; pp. unstop- 
ping, UNSTOPPED.] To free from that which 
stops ; to open ; to unclose. Boyle, 

Gn-ST5pPED' (fin-stapt'), a. Not stopped or 
checked. Flame undoj^ed,** Dryden, 

Gn-STO'RIED, a. Not storied; not related or 
treated of in history. Maunder. 

Gn-STGRMED' (fin-etbrmd'), a. Not stormed or 
assaulted ; not taken by assault, Addison, 

GN-STRAIGHT'ENBD (fin-stra'tnd), a. Not 
straightened ; not made straight, Taylor, 

GN-sa^RAIN' (un-stran'), ». a. To imdo or remove 
the tightness or closeness of B. Jonson. 

GN-STRAINED' (fin-strandO, a. Not strained; 
not forced ; easy ; free ; natural. Hakewill. 

GN-STRAIT'ENED (Sn-stra'tnd), a. Not straitened 
or contracted ; not narrowed. GlamsUl. 

GN-STRAN'GU-LA-BLE (un-str&ng'’gu-lsi-bl), a. 
That cannot be strangled. C. Lamb. 

GN-STRAT'J-FIED (iin-stiat'e-f id), a. Not strati- 
fied; not arranged in strata. Buckland, 

fGK-STRGNGTH', n. Weakness. WicklifTe, 

GN-STRJENGTH'ENED (un-strSng'thnd), a. Not 
strengthened or supported. Hooker, 

GN-STRETCHED' (un-strSchtO, a. Not stretched ; 
not extended ; not drawn out. Ash. 

GN-STREWED^ (Hn-atrfidOj u. Not strewed ; not 
scattered or spread. — See Strew. Cowper. 

GN-STRING', V. a. p. UNSTRUNG 5 pp. UNSTRING- 
ING, UNSTRUNG or UNSTRINGED. — See STRING,] 

1. To deprive of a string or strings, or to re- 
lax the string or strings of. Shak. 

2. To relax the tension of ; to loosen ; to un- 
tie. “ His garland they unstring'' Dryden. 

GN-STRTnGED' (fin-strtngd'), a. Not stringed ; 
having no strings ; unstrung. AM. 

GN-STRIPPED' (fin-strlpt'), a. Not stripped. Ash. 

GN-STRGok', < 1 . Not struck ; not moved ; not 
affected. ‘‘ Unstruek vrath horror.** Philips. 

GN-STGd'IED (fin-stfid'id), a. 1. Not studied ; 
not labored ; not premeditated. Dryden. 

2. Unskilled; not versed. Bp. Jewell. 

GN-STG'DI-oGs, a. Not studious, Clarke, 
Gn-STGpped' (fin-staftO, a. Not stuffed. Shak, 

GN-STGnNED' (an-stfindO, a. Not stunned. 

Gn-STGhT'jPD, a. Not stunted. Swift, 

GN-SUB-dGeD' (fin-sub-dfldO, a. Not subdued ; 
not conquered ; not overcome- Atterbury, 


UNSULLIED 

G .V-SGB'JjpCT, a. Not subject ; not liable ; not 
exposed. “ Unsvhject to passion.” Hooker 

UN-SUB-JliCT'5D, a. Not subjected. SmaH, 
GN-SGb'JU-GAT-^ID, a. Not subjugated. Allen. 
Gn-SUB-lImeD', a. Not sublimed. Scott. 

Gn-SUB-MIS'SJVE, a. Not submissive;^ not 
yielding ; not compliant ; obstinate. South, 

Gn-SUB-MIt'T|NG, a. Not submitting; not 
yielding ; not obsequious. Thomson. 

Gn-SUB-OR'DI-JNATE, a. Not subordinate; not 
of inferior rank*; insubordinate. Milton. 

GN-SUB-GR'DI-NAT-^ID, a. Not subordinated. 

UN-SUB-ORNED' (fin-sub-brnd'), a. Not suborned; 
not procured by collusion. Burke. 

GN-SUB-SCRIBED' (fin-syb-skribd'), a. Not sub- 
scribed; not written under. Scott, 

UN-SUB-SCRIB'ING, a. Not subscribing. Cowper. 

GN-SUB-STAN*TIAL (un-sub-st3ln'sli?il), a. Not 
substantial ; not’solid ; not real. Addison. 

GN-SUB-STAN-TI-A L'1-TY (fin-syb-stSln-she-ai'e- 
te), d. Want of i.ubstantiality. Chssold. 

GN-SUB-STAN'T1AL-IZED (Sn-syb-stan’sh^l-Izd), 
a. Not made substantial. Wo 7 'dsworih. 

GN- SU B-STAN ' Tl-AT- ^ID (fi n-s^b- stfin'sh§-at- ed) , 
a, ’Not substantiated or verified. Ash, 

Gn-SUB-VERT'^:d, a. Not subverted. Ash. 

GN-SUB-VERT'I-BLE, a. That cannot be sub- 
verted; not subvertible. Smiths 

tGN-SyC-CEED'A-BLB, 05. That cannot succeed., 
or attain its object. Browne. 

GN-SUC-CEED'^D, 05. Not succeeded. MiUon 

GN-SyC-C£SS'FGL, 05. Not successful; unfor- 
tunate; unlucky; unprosperous. MiUon. 

GN-SUC-CGsS'pGl-LY, ad. Unfortunately ; with- 
out success; unluckily. South. 

Gn-SUC-CGsS'fGl-nGss, 71 . Want of success; 
unfortunateness ; ill luck. Hatnmond 

Gn-SUO-OGs'SIVE, 05. Not successive. Browne, 

Gn-SGc'COR-A-BLE, 05. That cannot be succored 
or relieved ; irremediable, [r.] Sidney. 

Gn-SGc'CORED (iin-Bfik'urd), a. Not succored or 
relieved ; not aided or helped. Spe7is&r, 

GN-SGcKBD' (fin-sfikt'), 05. Not sucked. MiUon. 
Gn-SGc'KLED (an-sfik'kld), a. Not suckled. Ash, 
fGN-SGP'F^R-A-BLE, 05. Insufferable. Hooker, 
t Gn-sGP'F^R-A-BLY, ad. Insufferably. Van'gh. 
Gn-sGf'F^R-Ing, 05. Not suffering. Thomson. 
t GN-SyP-Fl"CrJg;NCB (Hn-eyf-flsh'^ns), ; Xhe 
tGN-SUF-Fl"CIJg:N-OY(-8yf-flsh'en-sf), ) state of 
being insufficient ; insufficiency. Hooker, 

t GN-SyF-Fl"CIjpNT (fin-suf-flsh'ent), os. Not 
sufficient ; *not enough ; insufficient. Locke. 

GN-SUF-FIQ'ING-NESS (iln-syf-flz'ing-n«s), n. In- 
sufficiency. [r.] Coleridge, 

GN-sGP'Pg-OAT-¥D, 05. Not suffocated. Ash, 

GN-sGg'AI 1ED (fin-shfig'ard), 05. Not sugared ; 
not sweetened, or mixed, with sugar. Bacon, 

GN-SUG-gGs'TlVE, 05, Not suggestive, C. Lamb, 

GN-SUIT-A-BIL'I-TY, n. The quality of being 
unsuitable; unsuifAbleness, [r,] Mason, 

GN-SUIT'A-BLE, 05. Not suitable; unfit; incon- 
gruous ; 'inappropriate ; improper. MiUon, 
Sya. — See Incongruous. 

CN-SUIT'A-BLB-N£SS, n. The state of being 
unsuitable ; incongruity ; unfitness. South, 

Gn-SUIT'A-BLY, ad. In an unsuitable manner ; 
inappropViatefy ; incongruously. Green, 

GN-SUIT'JPD, 05. Not suited ; unfitted. Burke. 

Gj^-SUIT'ING, 05, Not suiting; not fitting; not 
becoming ; inappropriate. Shak, 

GN-sGl'LIED Cfin-sfil'lld), 05. Not sullied or 
stained ; untainted ; pure ; clean ; clear. Pope, 
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UNTHAWED 


f^N-SfjMMED' (fin-siimd'), <8, Not summed up or 
counted. ** With expense U7isummed.** Mason. 

tJN-SUM'MpNED (iin-sum'mynd), a. Not sum- 
moned ; not called ; not cited. Cowper. 

ON-St^NG', a. Not sung; not celebrated in verse. 

Unwept, unhonored, and unsung.*^ Byron. 

tJ’N-SONK', a. Not sunk or submerged. Browne. 

Un-sUnned' (iin-sundOi a. Not exposed to the 
rays of the sun. Unsunned snow.*' iShak, 

tJN-SU-PER'FLU-OtJS, a. Not superfluous ; not 
in excess ; needful ; necessary. Milton. 

+ fj'N-stJPPED' (un-sfipt'), Not having supped ; 

not having taken supper. Wicfdiffe. 

t^N-srP-PLANT'^D, a. Not supplanted. Philips. 
tJN-SUP'PLE, a. Not supple ; stiff, Sandys. 

&N-SyP-PLI'A-BLE, a. That cannot be supplied. 
** The unsupphable defect.” Chillingworth. 

t5’N-SyP-PLiED' (un-syp-plid')» a* Not supplied; 
not furnished; unaccommodated. Spectator. 

to-SyP-PORT'A-BLE, a. Insupportable; intol- 
erable; insufferable, [a.] Boyle. 

iJN-SyP-PORT'A-BLE-NfiSS, n. Insupportable- 
ness ; intolerableness, [r.] Wilkins. 

t UN-syp-p6RT'A-BLY,a«f. Insuppo^tably.^^’o48^A. 
tlN-SUP-PORT'JglD, a. Not supported. Milton, \ 

t3'N-SUP-PORT'5I^“UY, ad. Without support; 
without assistance or aid. Qu. R&o. 

tJN-SUP-PORT'JNG, a. Not supporting; unsus- 
taining ; not assisting. Daniel. 

CN-Syp-PR£SSED', a. Not suppressed. Barlow. 
tJN-SUP'Py-EA-TiVE, a. Not suppurative. 
te-SdRE' (un-slidr'), a. Not sure, [r.] Shah. 
to-sORED' (fln-shflrd'). a* Not made sure. Shah. 
tlN-StJRE'LY, ad. Uncertainly, [r.] Daniel. 
t &N-StlRE'TY, n. Uncertainty. More* 

t^N-sUR'FElT-JeiD, a. Not surfeited. Ash. 

t3rN-Si7R'5^{-OAL, a. Not surgical. Med. Journal. 

tlN-SyR-MI^ED' (fin-sur-mlzd'), a. Not surmised ; 
not conjectured or guessed, Keates. 

t GN-SyR-M5toT'A-BLE, fit. That cannot be 
surmounted; insurmountable. Locke. 

tJN-SyR-MotoT^JpD, a. Not surmounted. Ash. 

tJN-SUR-PASS'A-BLE, a. That cannot be sur- 
passed ; not to be excelled. Ec. R&o. 

tlN-SUR-PAsSED^ (iin-sur-pdst'), a. Not sur- 
passed; unexcelled; not exceeded. Byron. 

UN-SlTR-RfiN'D^IRED (dn-syr-rSn'derd), a. Not 
surrendered or yielded up. Cowper, 

t^N-SyR-R5'0ND'jpD, a. Not surrounded. Byron. 

UN-SUR-VEYED' (fiix-syr-vadO, a. Not surveyed, 
or measured by a surveyor. Johnson. 

UN-SyS-cJEP-Tl-BtL'I-TY, n. Want of suscenti- 
bility ; insusceptibility.* Coleridge. 

UN-SyS-CfiP'TJ-BLE, Of. Not susceptible ; insen- 
sible; apathetic; insusceptible. Swift. 

ff^N-Sys-P^CT', a. Unsuspected. Milton. 
UN-Sys-PfiCT'JglD, a. Not suspected. Milt07i. 

0N-SUS-PJBCT'^;D-LY, ad. So as not to be sus- 
pected; without ex*citing suspicion. Milton. 

0'N-SyS-P]6CT'lNG, a. Not suspecting; having 
no suspicion ; unsuspicious. Pope. 

tJ’N-SyS-PjSCT'lNG-LY, ad. Without suspect- 
ing ; without suspicion. Bp. Taylor. 

t^N-SyS-PfiND'^ID, a. Not suspended. Knox. 

UN-Sys-Pl'^cioys (iln-sys-pSsh'ys), a. Having no 
suspicion; unsuspecting. Mtlton* 

tS-N-SyS-Pl^OIOyS-LY (Tin-sys-pIshV*-!?), ad. 
Without suspicion ; not suspiciously. Arnold. 

t)^N-syS-TAIN'A-BLE, a. That cannot be sus- 
tained ; insupportable; intolerable. Barrow. 

t^N-SUS-TAINED' (fin-sys-tand'), a. Not sus- 
tained ; not borne ; not supported. Milton, 

DN-syS-TAIN^JJNG, a. Not sustaining. Shelley. 


tJN-SWAL'LOWED (ua-swol'16dh a. Not swal- 
lowed ; not gulped oi absorbed. Ash. 

&N-SWATHE', «. a. [i. UNSWATHED; pp. UN- 
SWATHING, UNSWATHED.] To take a swathe 
from ; to remove the swathe of. Addisoti. 

On-SWAY'A-BLE, a. Not to be swayed or influ- 
enced; ungovernable, [r.] Shak, 

Un-SWAYED' (un-swadO, a. Not swayed ; not 
wielded. “ The sword unswayed.*^ Shak 

UN-SWAY'5D-NESS, n. Steadiness ; the state 
of not being governed by another, [r.] Hales. 

fjN-SWEAR' (un-swdr')» v. a, [i. unswore ; pp. 
UNSWEARING, UNSWORN.] To recall after hav- 
ing sworn ; to recall, as an oath. Beau. ^ PI. 

0J^^-SWEAR^ V. n. To recant or recall any thing 
sworn. ** Oft swear, and oft uiiswear.*’ Speoiser. 

Cn-SW£AT', V. a. To cool or ease after exer- 
cise. “ Unsweating themselves.” [r.] Milton. 

Un-SWEAT'|NG, a. Not sweating. Dryd&n. 

fJN-SWEET', a- Not sweet; disagreeable. Spenser. 

UN-SWEET'ENED (iin-sws'tnd), a* Not sweet- 
ened ; not made sweet. Ash. 

t UN-SW^LL', M.. To sink or subside from a 
swollen or tumid state. Chaucer. 

fjN-SWilPT', a. Not swept ; not brushed away 
or cleaned by sweeping. Shak. 

Un-SW£r V'JNG, a. Not swerving ; firm. Qu.Bev. 

UN-SWILLED' (iin-swild'), a. Not swilled or 
gulped dowTi ; not greedily swallowed. Milton. 

(3^N-SW0RN', a. Not sworn; not bound by an 
oath. You are yet misworn.*' Shak. 

Un-SWUNG', a. Not swung ; not hung. Bacon. 

to-SYL-Lg-^iS'TI-CAL, a. Not according to 
the rules of syllogism. Chillingicorth. 

tJN-Sy M-MfiT'R|-C AL, a. Not symmetrical; want- 
ing ‘symmetry ; irre^ar. Johnson. 

ON-SYM-MfeT'Rl-OAL-LY, ad. Not symmetri- 
cally ; without symmetry. Johnson. 

erN-StM-PA-THf-ZA-BlL'l-TY,?!. Want of ability 
to sympathize, [r.] * Coleridge. 

tlN-S’^'M'PA-THfZ-ING, a. Not sympathizing; 
without s’ympathy or correspondence. Savage. 

tjN-S?S-T®M-AT'lC, )a. Not systematic; 

UN-ST^S-TjpM-AT'I-CAL, ) wanting system ; not 
methodical; disorderly; irregular. Burke. 

ta-Sl?'S-TJ5M-AT'l-CAL-LY, ad. Without sys- 
tem or method ; irregularly. Bolmgbroke. 

&N-TACK', V. a. To disjoin or separate, as what 
is tacked ; to part or put asunder. Milton. 

tlN-TAGGED' (fin-tagd'), a. Not tagged, tacked, 
or attached. “ Vntagged points.” Beau. ^ PL 

te-TAINT'^D, a. 1. Not tainted; not stained; 
not sullied ; not corrupted ; pure. South. 

2. Not charged with any crime. Shak. 

tlN-TAINT'^lD-LY, ad. Without taint or spot ; 
without imputation of crime. South. 

t^N-TAINT'lgD-NESS, n. The state of being un- 
tainted; unsulliedness; purity. Bp. Hall. 

fJ’N-TAK'EN (an-ta'kn), a. Not taken. Dryden. 

Untdkm up, not filled ; not occupied. Boyle. 

GN-TAl'^NT-^ID, a. Not talented; not having 
talents or genius ; not ^fted. Month. Rev. 

tJN-TALKED'-5F (ttn-tiwkt'ov), a. Not talked 
or spoken of. and unseen.” Shak. 

t UN-TAll', a. Not of lofty spirit. Chaucer, 

Un-TAM'A-BLE, a. That cannot be tamed or 
subdued*; unconquerable. Wilkins. 

Un-TAM'A-BLE-N£ss, n. The state or the qual- 
ity of not being tamable. Ash. 

t^N-TAMED' (ttn-tamd'), a. Not tamed. Spenser. 

tJN-TAMED'N?SS, n. The state of being un- 
tamed or subdued. Leighton. 

GN-TAN-gj-BfL'l-TY, n. Intangibility, [r.] Ash. 

Un-tAn'^I-BLE, a. Intangible, [r.] Ash. 


TJN-TAN'GLE (un-tdng'gl), r. a. To disentangle ; 
to free from intricacy or complication. Shak. 

■&N-TAN'GLED (fin-tdng'gld),rt. Not tangled. Ash. 

iJn-TAR'NISHED (un-mr'nisht), a. Not tarnished ; 
not soiled; unsullied; unblemished. Southey, 

tJN-TASKED' (un-tiskt'), a. Not tasked. Jeffrey. 

tlN-TAST'^:D, a. Not tasted. Waller. 

flN-TASTE'FfyL, a. Not tasteful. Clarke. 

tJN-TAST'lNG, a. Not tasting. Smith* 

CN-tAughT' (Qn-tSLwtO, a. Not taught ; unin- 
structed; ignorant; unskilled. Dryden 

tjN-TAXED' (un-takst'), a. Not taxed ; not 
charged: — exempt from reproach, Warto7i. 

to-TEACH' (Sn-tech'), t?. a, [i. UNTAUGHT ; pp. 
UNTiiACHiNG, UNTAUGHT.] To cause to forget 
or lose, as what has been leamt. [r.] Birowne. 

ON-TEACH'A-BLE, a. That cannot be taught or 
instructed; indocile; intractable. Milton. 

0N-TEACH'A-BLE-NfiSS, n. The state of being 
unteachable ; want of docility, JoJmso7i, 

Un-TEEM'|NG, a. Not teeming; barren. Todd. 

t ON-T^LL'A-BLE, a. That cannot he told ; in- 
describable*. “ U7iteUable virtues.” Wickliffe. 

t flN-TJEM'PgR-ATE, a. Intemperate. Berners. 

t CtN-TEM'PJ^R.ATE-LY, ad. Intemperately. Udal. 

Un-TSM'P^RED (fin-tSm'perd), a. Not tempered. 

With U77tempered mortar.” Ezek. xiii. 10. 

Un-TEM'PJPR-InG, a. Not tempering. Shah. 

tJN-T£M'P5ST-?D, a. Free from tempest; not 
tossed or disturbed by a tempest. Milman. 

&N-T£MPT'^:d, a. Not tempted. Bp. Tayhr. 

t tjTN-Ti^MPT'lgSR, w. One not tempting. Wickliffe. 

UN-TJBmPT'1NG, a. Not tempting. JST. Olay. 

tJN-T5N-A-B!L'I-TY, 7 %. The state or the quaUty 
of being untenable. Gent. Mag. 

UN-TEN'A-BLE, a. Not tenable ; that cannot be 
held, maintained, or defended. Clarendon* 

t)N-Tto'ANT-A-BLB, a. Not tenantable. Smart. 

f3’N-T:&N'ANT-Jg;D, a. Not tenanted ; having no 
tenant; unoccupied; tenantless. Temple. 

tJN-Tl:ND'5D, a. Not tended. Thomso7i. 

tJN-TfiN'DJglR, a. Not tender ; unfeeling. Shak. 

to-TBN'D^IRED (iin-tSn'derd), a. Not tendered ; 
not offered ; not proffered. Shak. 

tJN-TfeN'DJgR-LY, odf. Not tenderly; not gently; 
harshly; rudely; violently. Duncan* 

t to-TfiNT', V. a. To bring out of a tent. Shak. 

tSTN-TfiNT'JgJD, a. Not tented ; not having a tent 
applied. woundings.” Shak. 

UN-T5R-r£s'TRI-AL, a* Not terrestrial; not 
earthly ; infernal or celestial. Young. 

fTN-TfiR'Rl-FIED (fin-ter'r§-fld), a. Notterrified; 
not affrighted; not afraid; fearless. MiUon. 

fJN-TEST'A-BLE, a. Not testable; that cannot 
be testedi [r.] N. B. Rev. 

(Jn-TEST'^ID, a* Not tested ; not proved. Ash. 

fJN-TfiTH'^lRED (ttn-tSth'erd), a. Not tethered ; 
not fastened or confined by a tether. Ash. 

t UN-THANK', n. Unthankfulness. Broume. 

Un-THANKED' (iin-thanfct'), a. 1. Not thanked ; 
not repaid with acknowledgment. Milt07i. 

2. Not received with thankfulness. Dryden. 

^N-THANK'pOtL, a. Not thankful; ungrateful. 

** UnthaTikful for the blessing.” Bp. Tayhr. 

UN-THANK'F'&L-LY, ad. Without thanks ; with- 
out gratitude ; ungratefully. Boyle. 

•&N-THANK^Fx3’L-NESS, n. Want of thankful- 
ness ; ingratitude ; thanklessness. Sotdh. 

fl’N-THlTCHED' (ttn-th^tcht'), a. Not thatched ; 
not covered or protected with thatch. Ash* 

UN-THAWBD' (ttn-thiwd'), a. Not thawed or 
dissolved ; not melted, as ice. Pope, 
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UNTRITURATED 


iJN-TH^-AT'BI-CAL, a. Not theatrical. Ayre^ 

tJN-THE-Q-LO^'l-OAL, £5. Not theological. "Ealh 

fjN-THE-O-RfiT'lO, a. Not theoretic. Coleridge, 

CfN-THE-O-RfiT'l-CAL, a. Not theoretical ; un- 
theoretic; practical. Jour, Science, 

dN-THlCR'ENED (un-thlk'knd), a. Not thick- 
ened ; not increased in thickness. Ash, 

tTN-THINK', V. a. To recall or dismiss, as a 
thought. your speaking.” [r.] Shah, 

tlN-THlNK'lNG, o. Not thinking ; thoughtless ; 
heedless; inconsiderate. Addison, 

tJ’N-THlNK'ING-LY, ad. Without thought ; 
thoughtlessly *, inconsiderately. Pope, 

tlN-THlNK'lNG-NfiSS, Want of thought ; 
thoughtlessness ; inconsiderateness. Halifax, 


fjN-TiLL'A-BLE, a* That cannot be tilled or 
cultivated; barren; sterile. Cotoper. 

t^N-TILLED' (fiu-tild'), a. Not tilled. Blackmore, 

t^N-TIM'B^RED (Kn-tlm'berd), a. Not timbered, 
or furnished with timber ; weak ; frail. Shah. 

to-TIME'LJ-NfiSS, The state or the quality 
of being untimely ; unseasonableness. Ash. 

t)N-TiME'LY, a. Not timely ; happening before 
the natural or usual time ; premature ; unsea- 
sonable; ill-timed; inopportune. Hryden, 

to-Tf ME'LY, ad. Before the natural or usual 
time ; unseasonably. Spenser. 

0N-Tl'iM|:-OtlS, a. Untimely, [n.] Bulwer. 

f)N-Tl'M5-oC'S-Ly, ad. Untimely, [r.] ScoU. 

tN-TINCT'URED (tin-tinkt'yurd), a. Not tinct- 
ured; not stained, tinged, or mixed. Baker. 


Un-THOrn'Y, a. Not thorny. Browm. 

Un-thought' ( iin-thiwt'),;?. a- Not thought, 
not supposed. dead.” B. Jonson. 

Unthouaht-ofi not thought of, not regarded , not 
heeded. “ Your wntAau,^A£-o/ Harry.” Sliak. 

UN-THOUGHT'fUl (un-t '-‘.VV (f.'Sot Iho .gb.T- 
ful ; thoughtless ; inconsiderate. Bale. 

UN-THOUGHT'FdL-NfiSS,^ n. W’ant of thought ; 
thoughtlessness ; inconsiderateness. Fell. 

UN-THRAsHED' Cun-thrasht'^, a. Not thrashed. 

UN-THREAD', V. a. [i. UNTHREADED ; pp. UN- 
THREADING, UNTHREADED.] 

1. To take or remove the thread from. 

2. To loosen ; to relax the ligatures of. MiUon, 

UN-THRUaT'ENED (an-thrSt'tnd), a. Not threat- 
ened ; not menaced. King Charles. 

UN-THRUsHED' (hn-thrSsht'), a. Not threshed ; 
not beaten or separated from the chaff. Ketoton. 

ON'THRIpt, n. An unthrifty or extravagant per- 
son ; a prodigal ; a spendthrift. Shak. Dry den. 

t Un-THRIFT', a. Profuse ; unthrifty. Shak, 

fUN-THRlFT'FUL-LY, ad. Unthriftily. Cheeke, 

t 0 n-THR1pt'J-hUaD, n. Unthriftiness. Spenser. 


UN-THRIft'I-LY, ad. Without thrift. Collier. 

Un-THR!FT'I-n£sS, ». Want of thrift ; waste- 
fulness; prodigality; profusion. Hayward. 


tJN-THRlP'TY, a. 1. Not thrifty ; thriftless ; prod- 
igal ; profuse ; lavish ; wasteful, Sidney. 

2. Not thriving or improving. Mortimer. 

Un-THRIV'ING, a. Not thriving; not prosper- 
ing; not flourishing. Gov, of the Tongue. 

Un-THRONE', V, a. To dethrone- [b.] MiUon. 

ON-THROWN', a. Not thrown ; not cast. Surrey. 

UN-tIc'KLED (fin-tlk'kld), a. Not tickled. “Not 
an eax . . . untickled.*^ Ch&sterfield. 

Un-TI'DI-LY, ad. In an untidy manner. Smart. 

UN-TFdi-n£ss, n. Want of tidiness. Smart, 

fJN-Ti'DY, a. Not tidy ; not neat. Armoay, 

UN-TfE', V, a, p. UNTIED ; pp. UNTYING, UNTIED.] 

1. To loosen or free from being tied, or from 
bonds, convolution, or knot; to unbind; to 
loosen ; to unfasten ; to loose ; to liberate. Shak, 

2. To resolve ; to clear ; to solve. Denham, 


tlN-TIER' (5n-tld'), a. Not tied; not bound; 
not fastened ; loose ; free. Prior. 


to-TIGHT'EN {iin-tl'tn}, v, a. To loosen; to 
unloose ; to make less tight or tense. Ash, 


UN-tIl', ad, or conj. [See Till.] 

1. To the time when or that ; till. 


Tke sceptr* shall not de 
from hstfreen Ms fret, vntil 


part from Judah, nor a lawgiver 
Shiloh come. Oen. xlix. 10. 


2. To the place, point, state, or degree that. 
Ift open prospect nothing bounds our eye, 

Ohtii the earth seems joined unto the sky. JDrvden. 

Thus saith the Lord, With these thou shalt push Syria «a- 
Ul they be consumed. 2 Qiron, xviii. 10- 


iJN-Tf L', prep. 1. To ; till ; — - used of time. 

He and his sons vere priests of the tribe of Dan, imft? the 
day of the captivity of the land. Jvdg. xviii, $0. 

3, fTo; unto; — used of objects. 

CtN-TIIjE', V. a. To strip of tiles. 


StP^t. 


UN-TIN^ED' (fin-tiiijdO» a* Not tinged, stained, 
or discolored : — not infected. Swift. 

tlN-TIR'A-BLE,*a. That cannot be tired ; inde- 
fatigable ; unwearied ; tireless. Shak, 

tJN-TIRED' (Un-tlrd'), a. Not tired; not made 
weary; fresh. “ in toils.” Dryden. 

UN-TIR'ING, a. Not tiring ; unwearied. Grant. 
UN-TItH'A-BLE, a. Nottithable. Ash. 

CN-TITHED' (un-titfid'), a. Not tithed. Pollok. 

tJN-TI'TLED (an-ti'tld), a. Not titled; having 
no title. “ An untitled tyrant.” Shak. 

t^N'Td, jjrep. \^^Onoxinto'* Bichardson."] To. 

Continue thy loving kindness vnto them. Fs. xxxvi. 10. 
Syn. — Unto is synonymous with to, which is now 
commonly used instead of it. Unto, although now 
somewhat antiquated, is ranch used in the scriptural 
or solemn stj-le, especially when motion towards an 
object IS impliea ; as, “ Come unto me.” 

UN-TQIL'JNG, a. Without toil or labor. Thomson. 

tJN-TOLD', a. Not told, related, or revealed : — 
not numbered or counted. Waller. 

t5N-T6L'?R-AT-®D, a. Not tolerated. Scott, 
■&N-t6mb' (iin-tdm'), v, a. To disinter. Fuller. 
tlN-TddTH', V. a. To deprive of teeth, Cowper. 
to-Td6TH'SOME, a. Not toothsome. Bp. Hall. 
C’N-TdR-MfeNT'^lD, a. Not tormented. Young, 
(JN-TORN', a. Not torn ; not rent. Ash. 

fJ-N-TC^SSED' (iin-tSstO, a. Not tossed. Green, 
t3’N-T5ST', a. Not tossed ; untossed. Byron. 

tJ-N-TOtlCfl'A-BLE (iSn-tSchVbl), That can- 
not be touclied ; intangible. FeUham. 

t^N-TOtJCHED' (Qn-tScht'), a. Not touched ; not 
reached ; — not moved ; not affected. Addison, 

t5“N-T5W'ARD, a. 1, Not toward; not easily 
guided of taught ; froward ; perverse. Shak, 

2. Awkward; ungraceful; ungainly. Surift, 

3. Inconvenient; unmanageable. Hudibras, 

tJN-TOW'ARD-Ll-NSsS, n. The state or the 
quality of being untowardly. Ash, 

tlN-TOw'ARD-LY, a. Not towardly ; awkward ; 

perverse*; froward; untoward. Locke. 

ON-TOW'ARD-LY, ad. Awkwardly; ungrace- 
fully; ungainly*; perversely. TiUotson, 

tXN-TOW'ARD-NfiSS, n. Perverseness. “ The 
witowardness of onr nature.” Bp. Wilson, 

to-ToW'^IRED (fin-tofl'?rd), a. Not having, or 
defended by, towers. Wordsworth, 

t^N-TRACE'A-BLE, a. That cannot be traced or 
followed. *“i7«^racea&fe labyrinths,” Boyle, 

tfN-TRACED' (fln-trast'), a. Not traced ; not 
tracked; not marked. Detiham. 

tN-TRAcKED' (fin-tmkt'), a. Not tracked ; un- 
traced ; pathless. ** Urkracked woods,” Sandys, 

^JN-TRACT', a. Not tracked. Rowe, 

t5-N-TRAc-TA-BrL'J-TY, «. The state of being 
intractable; intractaSleness. Burke* 

tj'N-TRAC'TA-BLE, a. [L. infraetahilis.'] 

1. Not tractable; unmanageable; stubborn; 

indocile; intractable, [r.] Locke, 

2, f Rough; difficult. MiUon. 


UN-TrAc'TA-BL E-NESS, n. The state of being 
intractable*; mtractabieness. Locke. 

0N-TRAD'^D, a. Not traded ; not frequented or 
resorted to, as for trade, [r.] Shak. 

UN-TRAD 'ING, a. Not trading. Locke. 

llN-TRAINED' (un-trand'), a, 1. Not trained, edu- 
cated, or disciplined ; not instructed. Shak. 

2. t Irregular; ungovernable. Herbert. 

tJN-TRAM'M^lLLED (Qn-tiam'meld), a. Not tram- 
melled ; not hampered; free. Anderson. 

to-TRAM'PLED (un-tiam'pld), a. Not trampled ; 
not trod upon. Shelley. 

t'N-TRAN'aU|L-LlZED (Qn-tian'kwjl-llzd), a. Not 
tranquillized; not calmed. Goode. 

flN-TRAN-SCRlBED' (un-tran-skr3bd'), a. Not 
transcribed ; not copied. Maunder. 

tlN-TRANS-FJER'A-BLE, a. Incapable of being 
transferred, or given from one to another ; not 
transferable. — See Transferable. Howell. 

tjTN-TRANS-PERRED' (fln-trsins-fdrd'), a. Not 
transfeired ; not conveyed or assigned. Day. 

trN-TRANS-F6RMED' (Sn-tisms-forrad'), a. Not 
transformed ; not metamoiphosed. Matmder. 

tjTN-TRANS-LAT'A-BLE, a. Not susceptible of 
being* translated*. Gray. 

tjN-TRANS-LAT'A-BLE-NESS, n. Impossibility 
of being translated. [R.] Coleridge. 

flN-TRANS-LAT'^lD, a. Not translated. Hales, 

tj'N-TRANS'JMI-GRAT-^D, a. Not transmigrated. 

GN-TRANS-mIs'SI-BLE, a. Not transmissible. 

tJN-TRANS-MIT'T^D, a. Not transmitted. Ash. 

C^N-TRANS-MUT'A-BLE, a. That cannot be 
transmuted or changed. Hume. 

flN-TRANS-PAR'^NT, a. Not transparent; not 
diaphanous ; opaque. Boyle, 

tJN-TRANS-PASS'A-BLE, a. That cannot be 
passeSl over ; no’t transpassable. [r,] Daniel 

t^N-TRAN-SPlRED' (un-tr^n-splrd'), a. Not tran- 
spired ; not escaped from secrecy. Maunder 

&N-TRANS-PLANT'J5D, a. Not transplanted. Ash. 

0-N-TRANS-PORT'A-BLE, a. That cannot be 
transported, * Ec, Rev. 

&N-TRANS-p6rt' 5D, a. Not transported. Ash, 

fjN-TRANS-p6§ED' (iin-tr?ms-p3zd'), a. Not trans- 
posed'; not having the order changed. Ash. 

tJTN-TRAV'^LLED (fin-tr&v'^ld), a. 1. Not trav- 
elled ; not passed over by travellers. 

To wander in America and wtOnraveUod parts. Brovme. 

2. Not having travelled or journeyed ; having 
never seen or visited foreign countries. “ An 
untravelled Englishman.” Addison. 

UN-TRAv'^;rsed (Sn-trav'^rst), a. Not traversed. 

UN-TRSaD' (fln-tr6d'), v. a. To tread back ; to go 
back in. ^^Untread the steps.” Shak. 

t7N-TR£A§'URED (fln-trSzh Vd), a. Not treasured 
or laid up ; not reposited. Shak. 

t UN-TREAT'A-BLB, a. Not treatable ; not prac- 
ticable. Decay of Chr. Piety. 

tJN-TREAT'IlD, a. Not treated. Erving. 

tJN-TR^M'BLING, a. Not trembling. Philips. 

tJN-TR^M'BLlNG-LY, ad. So as not to tremble ; 
without trembling or trepidation. Clarke. 

t^N-TRi&NCHED' (hn-trSneht'), Not trenched; 
not havinsr, or formed into, trenches. Penn. 

tlN-TR]ES'PASS-lNG, a. Not trespassing. Milton. 

tJN-TRifeSSED' (fin-trfist'), a. Not tressed; not 
bound in a tress, as hair. Chmtcer. 

tJN-TRlED' (fin-trid'), a. Not tried, attempted, or 
experienced : — not having passed trial. MiUon. 

t5’N-TRX'FL{NG, a. Not trifling; not indulging 
in levities. Savage. 

to-TRlMMED' (fiu-trirad'), a. Not trimmed. Shak. 

tJN-TRlT'y-RAT-^iD, a. Not triturated ; not re- 
duced to powder, Jovr. Science. 
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UNWAEES 


CN TRT^UMPH-A-BLE, a. Allowing no triumph. 
** Untriunipkahle fray,” [n..] Rvdibras. 

fjN-TRI'UMPHED (an-trl'umft), a. Not triumphed 
over ; not conquered or 'subdued. May. 

Cn-THOd^ a. Not trodden ; untrodden. Milton. 

On-TSOD'DEN (un-tiod'dn), a. Not trodden ; not 
passed over or marked by the foot. Waller. 

tTN-TROLLBD' (fin-trold'), a. Not trolled; not 
bowled ; not rolled along. Milton. 

(JN-TROUB'LED (an-trab'bld), a. 1. Not troubled ; 
not disturbed by care, sorrow, or guilt. 

2. Not agitated ; not confused. Bacon. 

to-TROtJB'LED-NfiSS (un-trfib'bld-nes), n The 
state of being untroubled ; unconcern, [r.] 

His mdifferexice aud uiitrovbliidnxss. Hcanniond. 

t UN-TROW'A-BLE, a. That cannot be believed 
or credited incredible. Wicklijfe. 

fjN-TRtJE' (un-trdO) ^^t true ; false. Shah. 
O’N-TRtT'LV, ad. Falsely ; not according to truth. 
Gn-TRiJM'P^T-^1D, a. Not trumpeted. Scott. 

tjN-TRtjFSS', v. a. To deprive of a truss ; to re- 
move a truss or bundle from. B. Jonson. 

to-TRCsSED' (un-trustO, ct. Not trussed ; not 
tied up ; not bundled up. Fairfax. 

Ctn-TRCss'^IR, w. Onewhonntrusses. B.Jon&on. 

to-TRUST'JglD, a. Not trusted ; not confided in ; 
not relied or depended on. Smith. 

tjN-TRtJs'TI-NESS, n. Unfaithfulness. Hayward. 

(JN-TRti’ST'WOR-THV (iin-trust'wUr-tfie), a. Not 
worthy of being trusted; unfaithful. Eo.Rev. 

&N-TRt3rs'TY, a. Not trusty ; unfaithful. Bp. Hall. 

(jN-TRtlTH', n, 1. Falsehood ; false assertion. 

2. t Want of fidelity ; treachery. Shah, 

Syu. — See Falsehood. 

tN-TRtlTH'Pf)L, a. Not truthful. Clarhe. 

&N-TRGTH'Ff3rL-LY, ad. Not truthfully ; falsely. 
Dn-tOck', V. a. To undo, as a tuck ; to unfold. 

tJN-TtJCK'jpRED (Qn-tfick'erd), a. Having or 
wearing no tucker. Addison. 

Cn-TCJm'BLED (fin-tfim'bld), a. Not tumbled. Ash. 
f)N-TU-Mt3'LT'U-Ot3'S, a. Not tumultuous. Fo?my. 

i3’N-TUN' A-BLE, a. Not tunable ; inharmonious ; 
not musical ; discordant, [r.] Bacon. 

{jN-TUN'A-BLE-NESS, n. Want of harmony or 
concord'; discord, [r] WaHon. 

fJN-TUN'A-BLY, ad. Not tunably; inharmoni- 
ously; discordantly, [ll.] Clarke. 

tJN-TUNB', V. a. [£. ui^TUiTEn ; pp. untuning, 

UNTUNED-] 

1. To put out of tune ; to make discordant or 

incapable of harmony. Prior. 

2. To disorder ; to confuse, [r.] Shak. 
fjN-TUNED' (iin-tand'), Not tuned; unmusi- 
cal ; inharmonious ; discordant ; harsh. Shak. 

t^N-TUNE'PI^L, a. Not tuneful ; unmusical. 
t)N-TUNE'F'0l.-LY, ad. Not tunefully, Clarke. 
fJN-TUR'BANED, a. Not having a turban. Southey. 
d’N-TUR'BJD, a. Not turbid; clear. Scott. 

to-TURNED' (an-turnd'), a. Not turned. Dryden. 

To leave no stone unturned. See STONE. 
tJ’N-TU'TQRED (Sn-ta'tord), a. Not tutored; un- 
instructed; untaught*; uneducated. Shak. 

t tJTN-TWAIN', w. a* To tear in two or in twain ; 
to rend asunder ; to part. SkeUon. 

0N-TWiNE', V. a. [t. untwined ; pp. UNTWIN- 
ING* UNTWINED.] To open or separate after 
having been twined ; to untwist. Bacon. 

ViN-TWlTlV j V. a. To undo; to untwist- A^sh. 

t5'N-TWlST', V. a. \i. untwisted ; pp. untwist- 
ing, UNTWISTED.] To separate after having 
been twisted ; to disentangle. Spenser. 

ftN-TY'fV. a. To untie- — See Untie. Shak. 

tjTN-tr'NJ-F^RM (un-u'n§-f orm), a. Not uniform ; 
wanting uniformity. [R-] Decay of Chr. Piety. 


ON-U-NIT'^ID, a. Not united 3 separated. Clarke. 

fJN- UP-BRAID 'JgJD, a. Not upbraided. Behn. 

UN-IJP-HELD', a. Not upheld ; unsupported ; not 
sustained. Wright. 

to-tJp-LIFT'eD, a. Not uplifted. Wordsworth. 

UN-UR^ED' (un-urjd')f a- Not urged; not pressed, 

f t^N-U'^A^E, Want of usage. Chaucer. 

fJN-U§ED' (tln-yuzd'), a 1. Not used; not put 
to use; unemployed; not applied; disused. 

She . - . left no art unused vhich micht keep the Ime from 
breaking; whereat the hsh was already taken. Swmy. 

2. Not accustomed; unaccustomed. 

Albeit tamsed to the melting mood. Shak. 

tJN-U§'Jg:D-NfiSS, n. The state of not being used ; 
want of use or frequency, [r.] Sidney. 

to-USE'Ff^'L, a. Not useful ; useless. Dryden. 

UN-U'§U-AL (un-ya'zhui- 9 il), a. Not usual; un- 
common* ; rare ; not frequent or customary. 

Unusual refraction, ( Opt.) a name applied to certain | 
optical phenomena caused by the refraction of lays of 
light through strata of air of different densities ; as, 
the appearance in the air above a ship seen at a dis- 
tance, of two images of it, tlie upper erect and the lower 
inverted ; or, as the appearance in the air of a distinct 
inverted image, seen by Captain Scoresby, of his fa- 
ther’s ship, when the ship itself was distant sev'en- 
teen miles beyond the horizon. Brewster. — Unusual 
refection, (Opt.) a name applied to certain unusual 
optical phenomena produced by atinosplieiic reflec- 
tion ; as, the appearance to a man standing on the 
summit of a high cliff by the sea side, of his own figuio 
standing on the summit of an opposite apparent cliff. 
Brewster. 

Un-U'^U-AL-LY (Sn-ya'zhu-al-le), ad. In an un- 
usual manner*; uncommonly ; rarely. Hall. 

UN-U'§IT-AL-NESS (-yu'zhu-iil-ngs), n. The state 
of being* unusual ; unewnmonness. Broome. 

&N-tJT'T5R-A-BLB, a. That cannot be uttered 
or expressed ; inefiable ; inexpressible. 

What thinks he of the happiness of another life, wherein 
God may fill ws with unutterable joy. JSsttlewelU 

Ctn-Ot'T^IR-A-BLY, adu In an unutterable man- 
ner ; inexpiessibly ; ineffably. Knox. 

fj’N-OT'TgRED (fin-at't?rd), a. Not uttered; not 
spoken ; not mentioned. Bp. Horsley, 

t^N-VA'OAT-^JD, a. Not vacated. He7iry Clay. 

to-VAq'IL-LAT-ING, a. Not vacillating ; not j 
w’avering ; resolute ; stable. Sir W. Scott, j 

C'N-VAlL', V. a. To remove a veil or covering i 
from ; to unveil. — See Unveil. Denham. 

t fJN-VAL'U-A-BLE, a. Invaluable. Atterhury. 

tj'N-VAL'UED (uti-vai'yud), a. 1. Not valued ; not 
prized; neglected. persons.” Shak. 

2. t Inestimable ; above price ; invaluable. 

Inestimable stones, unvaZued jewels. Shak, 


UN-Vto'^lR-A-BLE, G. Not venerable. Shak 
t5^N-VEN'^R-AT-JgD, a. Not venerated. Ash. 
tJN-VE'NJ-AL, a. Unpardonable. Milto^i. 

fON-VfiN'OMED, <z. Not venomous. Bp. HaU. 
fJN-VEN'OM-OUS, a. Free from venom. Black. 

O'N-VEN'TI-LAT-^D, a. Not ventilated ; having 
no ventilation ; not exposed to wind. Blaekmore. 

t5’N-VER'DANT, a. Not verdant ; having no ver- 
dure. An mead.” Uongr&ce. 

to-VER'l-FlED (an-ver'e-fSd), a. Not verified ; 
not proved to be true. Ash. 

IJN-VfiR'j-TA-BLE, a. Not true, [b.] Brotme, 
fi'N-VERSED' (Gn-verst'), a. Not versed ; unskilled. 

UN-VER'Si-PlED (fin-ve*r'se-fld), a. Not versi- 
fied ; not turned or formed into verse. Scott. 

fjN- VEXED' (un-vekst'), a. Not vexed; undis- 
turbed ; untroubled ; not irritated. Dryden. 

&N- VIEWED' (Gn-vud'), a. Not viewed. Ash. 
fJN-Vi^'I-LAJNT, a. Not vigilant or watchful. Ash. 
fJN-VIN'DI-CAT-jpD, a. Not vindicated. Horne. 

l^N-VIN-DlC'TlVB, a. Not vindictive; not re- 
vengeful; forgiving. Ash. 

tS'N-Vf'O-LAT-jllD, a. Not violated ; not broken. 

itN-VIRT'U-OLrS (un-vlrt'yii-us), a. Wanting 
virtue ; vicious ; base ; wicked. Shak. 

tJN-VIRT'U-oCrs-Ly, ac?. Not virtuously. Clarke. 
t 0N-V1§'ARD, v. a. To unmask. MiUon, 

tUN-VI§'I-BDE, a. Invisible. WickUffe. 

t tJN-Vl^'r-BI.Y, aiZ. Invisibly. Bp. Gardner. 
C'N-V!§'IT-^:D, «- Not visited. MiUon. 

tlN-Vts'ORED (fin-vlz'i?rd), a. Not visored ; not 
wearing a visor ; unmasked. Pollok. 

t:N-Vl”TI-AT-JSD (un-vish'?-at-ed'), a. Not viti- 
ated; uncoirupted; not polluted. B. Joriso7%. 

f)N-VlT'RT-riBD (un-vlt're-fld), a. Not vitrified; 
not converted into glass. Ash. 

tJN-VO'C AL, 0 ,. Not vocal : — formed or uttered 
by the breath alone, unmixed with voice, as cer- 
tain consonants. Smart. 

fJN-V6TCED' (Gn-vbist'), a. Not spoken; unut- 
tered ; not articulated or pronounced. Emerson. 

tJN-VOL'A-TlL-iZED (-Izd), a Not volatilized. 

tJN-VOTE', V. a. To annul, as a former vote ; to 
destroy by a contrary vote. Bur^iet. 

X7N-VC)dCHED' (Gn-voflcht'), a. Not vouched, 
tJn-VoWeD' (un-vofld'), a. Not vowed. Hooker. 


tJN- VAMPED' (un-vGinpt'), a. Not vamped. Ash. \ 

tJN-VAN'auISH-A-BLB, a. Not to be subdued; 
unconquerable ;* invincible. Bp. King. 

tN-VAlSr'aujSHED (un-v&n'fcwisht], a. Not con- 
quered ; not subdued or overcome. Shak. 

CN-VAN'T A QIED (Gii-v?tn't 9 :jd), a. Not benefited ; 
not profited. Cowper. 

t Cn-VA'RI-A-BLE, a. Invariable. Norris. 

f5'N-VA'RJED (un-va'rid), a. Not varied; not 
changed; not diversified. Locke. 

tJN-VA'Rl-^-GAT-jpD, a. Not variegated. Ed. Rev. 

tjN-VAR'N|SHED (Gn-var'njslit), a. 1. Not var- 
nished ; not overlaid with varnish. Johnson. 

2. Not adorned ; not decorated; plain; can- 
did. ** A round, unvarnished tale,” Shak. 

tJN-VA'EY-iNG, a. Not varying; not changing. 

fjTN-vAULT'jpD (Gn-vfiwlt'fd), a. Having no vault 
or roof; unroofed. Wartem. 

f5'N-VEIIi' (un-val'), V. a. Ji. UNVEILED ; pp. un- 
veiling, UNVEILED.] To divest of a veil ; to 
disclose; to show; to uncover- MtUon. 

I trN-VEIL'5D-LY (un-val'fd-le), ad. Plainly. Boyle. 

tl’N-VEIIi'ER (Gn-val'er), n. One who unveils. 

fjN-VEN'DI-BLE, a. That cann^.t be vended; 
not salable ; unmerchantable. Ash. 


to- Vi)W' RILLED (un-vofl'eld), a. Having no vow- 
els ; written without vowels. Skinner. 

t tJ'N-VO'f'A^^E-A-BLE, a. Innavigable. MiUon. 
to-VtJL'GAR, a. Not vulgar. B. Jonson. 

to-VCD'GAR-IZE, V. a. To free from vulgarity ; 
to make not vulgar or common. C. Larnh. 

t to-VtlL'N^R-A-BLE, a. Invulnerable. Shak. 
to-wAFT'ED, a. Not wafted. Moore. 

tJN-WAIT'ED, a. Not attended. Beau. ^ FI 
&N- WAKED' (Sn-wakt'), a. Not waked. Gower. 

tlN-WAKE'FUL-NfiSS, w. The state of not being 
wakeful ; sleepiness. Moiith. Rev. 

to-WA'KENED (un-wa'Jfcnd), a. Not wakened; 
not roused from sleep ; asleep. MiUon. 

to-WALLED' ffin-wild'), a. Not walled; not sur- 
rounded or fortified by walls. KnoUes. 

Gn-WAN'D^IR-Ing, a. Not wandering. Cowper. 
to-wAHT'jgD, a. Not wanted ; unnecessaiy. 

f to-WAP'P5RED (Sn-wSp'perd], a. Unwearied; 
not fatigued ; untired. Beau. ^ FI. 

f t^N-WARD'^D, a. Unguarded. Brands. 

t UN-wAreTW» Unawares. Qhaucer- 

f to-wARE§', ad. Unawares. Spenser. 
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r'N-WA'Hl-LY, (id. Not warily ; without caution ; | 
carelessly; ‘heedlessly. 

On-WA'RI-NESF?, n. 'Want of wariness or cau- 
tion ; carelessness ; heedlessness. Sperdatoi', \ 

C N- wAR'LtKE, a. Not warlike j not fit for war ; | 
unused to war ; not military. Waller. 

ON-WARMED'(an-warmdO> a. Not warmed; not 
excited; not intiaiiied. Addison. 

ITN- warned' (Qn-warnd'). «• warned. 

CN-WArP', -y. a. [i. unwakped ; pp. uxwarp- 
ING, UNWARPED.] To reduce from the state of 
being warped ; to straighten. Evelyn. 

CN-WARPED' (un-wlrpi/), a. Not warped ; not 
biassed; not turned aside. Ihofnson. 

CN-WAR-R ANT- A-BTL' 1-T Y (iin-w5T-raTit-?L-bal'- 
n. tJnwarrant ableness. Faber. 

CN-WAR'RANT-A-BLE (uii-wiSr'rsint-si-bl),®.^ Not 
warrantable; indefensible ; unjustifiable, taovth. 

tTN-WAR'RANT-A-BLE-NfiSS (-w5r'rant-a-bl-nS^, 
n. State o‘f being unwarrantable, Abp. iSancrojt. 

CN-WAR'RANT-A-BLY (an-w 8 r'i^nt-?i-bl 9 ), ad. In 
an unwarrantable manner ; indefensibly. Wake. 

tJN-WAR'RANT-5D (uii-w’Sr'r^nt-§d), a. Not war^ 
ranted : — -‘not ascertained. Bacon. 

(Jn-VVA'RY, a. 1. Not wary; wanting candon; 
imprudent; hasty; incautious. Milton. 

2. t Uji expected. Spenser. 

tjN- WASHED' (Sn-wSshtO, a. Not washed ; not 
cleansed by washing. Dry den. 

TItA unwashed^ tile Kiob ; the rabble. Clarke. 

tJN-WASH'EN (an-w osli'n), a. Not washed j un- 
washed. “ tj?iwaske?i hands,” Matt. xv. 20. 

0N-WAST'?D, a. Not wasted; not consumed. 
tJN-WASTE'Fli’L, < 2 . Not wasteful; frugal. 

Cn-wAsTE'FtOl-LY, ad. Not with waste; not 
prodigally; prudently; frugally. Bacon. 

I&N-WAST'ING, a. Not wasting; not growing 
less. ** Unwasting treasure.” Pope. 

tJN-WAST'lNG-LY, ad. Without wasting- Clarke. 
ti'N- WATCHED' (tin-wScht'), a. Not watched. r<fa^. 

tlN-WATCH'Pt^L (fin-wScli'mi), a. Not watchful; 
not vigilant ; not heedful ; heedless. Taylor. 

tTN-WATCH'FdL-N^SS (Qn-woch'fai-nes), n. 
Want of watchfulness or vigilance. Leighton. 

tJN-wA'TJgIRED (un-wa'terd), a. Not watered; 
not wet ; not moistened. Fahyan. 

UN-wA'T^R-Y, a. Not watery. WicMffe. 

tlN-WA'V^RED (un-wa'v^rd), a. Not wavered; 
not fluctuated. Browne. 

tJN- WA'VgR-iNG, a. Not wavering; firm; steady; 
settled; fixed; constant; steadfast. Strype. 

C'N-WA'veR-fNG-LY, ad. Without wavering. 
f3’N“WAXED' (5n-wikst'), a. Not waxed. Gray, 

f to-WAYED' (fin-wad'), a. Not used to travel ; 
unaccustomed to the road. Suckling, 

to-WEAK'ENED (un-w^'knd), a. Not weakened. 
ttN-WfiALTH'Y, £6. Not wealthy ; poor. Smart. 
t^N- WEANED' (fin-w5nd'), Not weaned; not 
allured, withdrawn, or disengaged. Shendan. 

t tjrN-WfiAP'ONED (fin-wSp'pnd), a. Having no 
weapons ; weaponless ; defenceless- Bahigh. 

&N-WEAr'A-BLE, a. Not wearable; not proper 
jto be worn- Grant. 

t UN-WBA'RJ-A-BLE, a. Not to be tired or fa- 
tigued; indefatigable. Hooker. 

ftN-WBA'EI-A-BLY, ad. So as not to be fa- 1 
tigued; indefatigafily. Bp. Hall. 

tJ'N-WEA'RfED (fin-w€'nd), a. 1. Not wearied ; 
not tired ; not fatigued. ^ Addison. 

2. Indefatigable; continual; constant; per- 
severing. ** Unwearied devotion.” Rogers. 

Cn-WE A'R fED-LY, ad. So as not to be wearied ; 

indefatigably. Lord Chesterfield. 

ilN-WEA'RIED-NfiSS, n. The state of being un- 
wearied; indefatigableness. Todd. 


tJN-WEA'RY, a. Not weary ; not tired. 
t)N-WEA'RY, V . a . To refresh or restore after 
weariness. “To myself.’* T)ryden* 

tJN-WEA'RY-lNG, a. Not wearying. Howitt. 
CN-WJSATH'jfiR-Wf^E, a. Not weatherwisc. 

CtN-WEAVE', V a. [f. UNWOVE ; pp. unweav- 
ing, UNWOVEN.] To unfold; to undo, or sep- 
arate, as that which has been woven. 

Weaving and imweainna this web. Pcnelope-like. Fuller. 

tlN-WEBBED' (fin-wSbd'), a. Not webbed; not 
joined by a film. Pennant. 

tjTN-WfiD', a. "Crnmarried; unwedded. Shak. 
xlN-WfiD'D^D, a. Not wedded ; unwed. Scott. 
t GN-WED^E'A-BLE, a. Not to be cloven or 
split with wedges. Shak, 

UN-WEED'ED, a. Not weeded; not cleared or 
freed from weeds. “ An umoeeded garden.^SAa/J. 

t On-WEEPED' (fin-wept'), a. Unwept. Johnson. 
Dn-IVEEP'ING, a. Not weeping; dry. Drayton. 
t fjTN-WEET'ING, a. Unknowing. Milton. 

t fjFN-WEET'JNG-LY, ad. Without knowledge ; 
ignorantly; unwittingly. Spenser. 

UN-WEIGHED' (un-wad'), a. I. Not weighed. 

2. Not considerate; negligent. Shak. 

fjN-WETGH'lNG (fin-wa'ing), a. Not weighing; 
inconsiderate; thoughtless; rash. Shak. 

UN-WfiL'COME (un-wel'kum), a. Not welcome ; 
not pleasing ; not grateful. Milton. 

tJN-WEL'COMED (fin-wel'kumd), a. Not wel- 
comed ; not received with pleasure. lioole. 

t^N-WEL'CpME-LY, ad. In an unw'elcome man- 
ner ; not gratefully or pleasingly. Neele. 

CN-WEL'CQME-NfiSS, n. The state or the qual- 
ity of being unwelcome. Boyle. 

tlN-WfiLD'JglD, a. Not welded. Turner. 

Cn-WELV, a. 1. Not well ; slightly indisposed ; 
not in perfect health ; ill ; ailing ; sick. 

I am what you call in Ireland— and a very good expres- 
sion I thin k it IS — temvelh Lord Chesterfield, 

“ This teirn, when first brouiflit up, was ridi- 
culed as a Tankecismi yet it is now in general use.” 
Ec. Meo. 

2 . Ill from menstruation ; having catamenial 
discharges. Dunglison. 

fJ’N-WjELL'NjpsS, n. The state of being unwell ; 
illness; indisposition, [r.] Chesterfield. 

(jN-Wj^LT'JglD, a. Not furnished ^vith a welt. 

t CN-WEMMED' (un-wemd'), a. Not spotted or 
blemished; undefiled; spotless. Chancer, 

tJN-WEPT', a. Not wept ; not lamented. 

Unwept^ unhoDored, and unsung. Scott. 

t fjN-WERRED ' (Qii-wdrd'), a. Not warred upon ; 
not attacked or assailed. Gower, 

UN-WIeT', a. Not wet; not moist. Dry den. 

fJN-WHlPPED' (un4vhipt0, Not whipped; not 
punished. “ of justice.” Shak, 

I tJN-WHf T' ENED (fin-hwj'tnd), a. Not whitened ; 
i not rendered white. Ash. 

\ UN-WHfTE'WASHED (fin-hwit'w5slit), a. Not 
I whitewashed. Philips, 

tJN-WHOLE' (fiii-Ii5l'), a. Not whole; not sound ; 
sick; infirm; feeble, [r.] Todd. 

(J'N-WHOLE'SQME (un-hfil'svm), a. 1, Not whole- 
some ; insalubrious ; injurious to health. 

There I, a prisoner chained, scarce £reely draw 
The air imprisoned also, close and damp, 

Unwholesome draught. MUtOTi. 

2. Unsound; corrupt; tainted. Shak, 

tTN-WHOLE'SgME-NfiSS, n. The state or the 
quality of being unwholesome. Herbert. 

UN-WI'DENBD (fin-wi'dnd), a. Not widened. Ash, 

to- WIELD 'J-LY, ad. In an unwieldy manner; 
heavily; with' dilficult motion. Drydrn. 

to-WIELD'l-NfiSS, n. The state of being un- 
wieldy ; heaviness ; clumsiness. Donne. 

t to-WIELD'SQME, a. Unwieldy. North. 


tlN-WIELD'Y (fin-wgl'de), a. Not wieldy; un 
manageable; not easily moving or 
bulky ; weighty ; ponderous ; clumsy. Dryden. 

Part huge of bulk, ^ 

Wallowing mvmeldy^ enormous in their gait. Jailton, 

(jn-WIFE'lIKE, a. Not like a wife ; not become 
ing a wife. Clarke. 

tN-lViLLED' (fin-wild'), a. Not willed ; involun- 
tary ; undesigned ; unintentional. Clarke. 

to-WlLL'iNG, a. Not willing; disinclined; 
involuntary; loath; averse; reluctant. Pope. 
Syn. — See Averse. 

to-WILL'ING-LY, ad. "With reluctance ; not 
with good-will ; * reluctantly. Milton. 

to-WlLL'JNG-NJgSS, n. The state of being un. 
willing ; reluctance ; disinclination. Hooker. 

Un-WI'LY, a. Not wily ; not crafty. Ec. Rev. 

l^N-WIND', V . a . \i. unavound ; pp . unwind- 
ing, UNWOUND.] To separate or loose from 
being wound ; to untwist ; to untwine. Sidney. 

On-WInd', V . n. To become unwound. Mortimer. 

i)N- WINGED' (un-wingd'), a. Not winged; not 
furnished with wings. Maunder 

Un-W!NK'ING, a. Not winking. Knox. 

ttN-WiN'NOWED (fin-win'6d), a. Not winnowed- 

tJN-WiPED' (Qn-wipt'), a. Not wiped ; not 
rubbed ; not cleaned by wiping. Shak. 

t CN-WI§'DQM, n. Ignorance. Wichliffe. 

tJN-WI§E', a. Not wise; foolish; injudicious; 
indiscreet ; imprudent ; weak. Milton. 

When the balance of power is fluly fixed in a state, noth- 
ing IS more dangerous or wniowc- than to give way to the In st 
steps of popular encroachment. ovr\ft. 

to-Wi§E'LY, ad. In an mi wise manner ; fool- 
ishly; injudiciously; indiscreetly. Sidney, 

t to- WISH', V . a. To wish not to be. Browne, 

to-WlSHED' (fin-wisht'), a. Not wished ; not 
desired ; not hoped or sought for. Shak, 

t CN-WIst', a. Not known ; unknown ; un- 
thought of: — unapprised. Spenser, 

t t^N-WlT', V . a. To deprive of understanding. 

If some planet had taiwitted men. Shak. 

t to-WiT', n. Want of wit ; ignorance. Choicer. 

UN-WITOH', V . a. To free from the effects of 
witchcraft ; to disenchant. B. Jonson. 

UN-WITII-DRAW*'1NG, a. Not withdrawing ; not 
withholding ; liberal ; generous. Milton. 

UN-WITH-DRAwn', a. Not withdrawn. Ash. 

to-WITH'5RED (fin-witfi'erd), a. Not withered ; 
fresh ; not faded ; not shrunk. Habington. 

to-WlTH'^R-lNG, a. Not withering. Cotoper. 

Un-WITH-HELD', a. Not withheld. Thomson. 

DN-WlTH-STOOD' (un-witb-stiid'), a. Not with- 
stood; not opposed or resisted. Philip, 

0N-wIt'N^:ssed (un-wit'nest), a. Not witnessed* 

Un-wIt'TI-LY, ad. Without wit. Cowley. 

to-WIT'TJNG, a. Not knowing, judging, dis- 
cerning, or perceiving. Fabyan, 

to-WiT'TlNG-LY, Without knowlei^e ; in- 
advertently; unconsciously, Bentley. 

C* N-WlT'TY, a. Not witty. Shenstone. 

tJN-WIVED' (fin-wivd'), a. Not having a wife ; 
unmarried, as a bachelor, Selden. 

t to-WiV'lNG, a. Depriving of a wife. Bah. 

to-WOM'AN (fin-wfim'sm), v. a. \i. unwomanbd ; 
pp. UNWOMANING, UNWOMANBD.] To deprive 
of womanly qualities, Sandys. 

to-WOM'AN LY (an-wfim'?in.l?), a. Not wom- 
anly ; unbecoming a woman, Daniel. 

t t^N-wbNT' (fin-wfint'), a. Unwonted. Spenser. 

to-WdNT'JpD (fin-wfint 'fd), a. 1. Not wonted; 
uncommon ; unusual ; rare ; infrequent. 

All signs of sonic vmiant^ change appear. Dryden* 
2. Unaccustomed; unused. Milton, 

Her :feet . . . wmorOed to feel the naked ground. Sidmtf. 
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trN-w6NT'^)D-LY, orf. In an unwonted or un- 
accustomed maimer. Scott, 

tJN-w6NT'?D-N:fiSS, n. The state of being un- 
wonted; unusualness. Bp. Taylor. 

On-WOOD'^D (Sn-wfid'^d), a. Not wooded ; des- 
titute of trees or timber, Clarke, 

tJN-w66ED' (Qn-w6d'), a. Not wooed. Shak, 

tJN-WORD'^D (un-wUrd'ed), a. Not worded ; not 
spoken, told, or mentioned. Beaumont. 

tj'N-WORK'ING (un-wiirk'jug), a. Not working; 
living without labor ; inactive; idle. Locke, 

flN-WORK'MAN-LIKE (un-wUrk'm?in-lIk), a. Not 
workmanlike ; not artistic. Ash, 

fJN-WORLD'LJ-NfiSS, n. The state or the quali- 
ty of being unworldly Wilson, 

tJN-WORLD'LY (un-wurld'Ie), a. Not worldly. 

tJN-WOUMEI)' (un-wUrmd'), a. Not wormed. 

tj'N-WORM'WOOD-^D (un-wurm'wRd-ed), a. Pree 
from wormwood or bitterness. Feltham, 

t^N-WORN', a. Not worn ; not impaired. Barroto, 

IJn-WOR^RIED (Gn-wur'rid), a. Not worried ; not 
vexed ; not hectored. Keates, 

t fjN-WOR'SHJP (Sn-wur ship), «• Not to re- 
spect or honor ; to dishonor. Wickliffe. 

t to-WOR'SHlP-FUL (an-wUr'ship-fdl), a. Not 
worshipful ; not worthy of honor. Chaucer. 

tJN-WOR'SHlPPED (iin-wUr'ahipt), a. Not wor- 
shipped ; not adored ; not honored. Milton, 

t^N-WOR'SHIP-PlNG, a. Not worshipping. Smart. 

On- WORTH' (un-Wurth'), a. Not worth; not de- 
serving; unworthy, [n.] Milton. 

Cn-WOR'THI-LY (an-wiir'the-lg), ad. In an un- 
woithy manner ; not according to desert. Shak. 

t^N-WOR'TH{-NESS (fin-wUr'the-nes), n. The 
state of being unworthy ; want of worth ; want 
of merit ; ill desert. Dry den. 

*1&N-W0R'THY (an-wUr'the), a. 1. Not worthy; 
not deser-v ing ; wanting merit ; undeserving. 
Neither the one nor the other muorthij to be heard. Hooker. 

Unvooi'thy men chosen to oihces. Whvtyxft, 

2. Mean; worthless; contemptible; despica- 
ble. ** A small or umoorthy assault.” Sidney. 

3. Not suitable ; not adequate. 

Purchasing something ttnwortJuf of the author. Swift. 

4. Unbecoming; vile; base; shameful; bad. 

Moved with unworthy usage of the maid. DryUen. 

t^N-WeiUND', i. &p. from unwind. Untwisted. — 
a. Not wound. — See Wind. Mortimer. 

ON-WOUND'lglD (iin-w6nd'ed or iin-woRnd'ed), a. 
Not wounded. — See Wound. Dry den. 

ti’N-WOVE', i. from tmweave. 

t^N-WOV'jpN, a. Not woven. Clarke. 

UN-WRAP' (fin-riLp^), V. a. p. UNWRAPPED ; pp. 
UNWRAPPING, UNWRAPPED.] To Open, as that 
which is wrapped or folded ; to unfold. Johnson. 

tJN- WREAKED' (fin-rSkt'), a. Not wreaked ; un- 
avenged; unrevenged. Spe?iser. 

&N- WREATHE' (an-rSifi'), v. a. \i. unwrbathed ; 
pp UNWRE.VTHING, UNWREATHED.] To UU- 

twine, as any thing wreathed ; to untwist, Boyle. 

ttN- WRECKED' (an-rgkt'), a. Not wrecked: — 
not ruined ; not destroyed, Drayton. 

fJN-WRfiNCHED' (Qn-rgucht'), a. Not wrenched ; 
not strained ; not distorted. Thomson, 

UN-WRIN'KLE (an-ring'kl), v. a. To remove 
wrinkles from ; to smooth. Wright. 

tJN-WRiN'KLED (fin-rlng'kld), a. Not wrinkled ; 
not having wrinkles or furrows. Byron. 

fjN-WRITE' (fin-nt'), v. a. To cancel, as that 
which is written ; to erase. Milton. 

tJN-WRIT'ING (un-rlt'ing), a. Not writing ; not 
assuming the character of an author. Arhuthnot. 

te-WRlT'TEN (iXn-m'tu), a. 1. Not written 
upon ; not containing writing. South. 

2. Not written ; oral ; traditional. Spenser. 

Unvrrium hiw (lex non scripta) includes not only 
general customs, or the common law, properly so 


called, but also the particular customs of certain 
parts of the kingdom, and likewise those particular 
laws that are by custom observed only in certain 
courts or jurisdictions. Slacki>tone. Blackstone ex- 
plains that unwritten law is so called not because it 
does not exist in writing, but because it was not 
promulgated by the legislature in a written form. IJis 
statement of the sorts of laws severally conipiehend- 
ed hy the classes of written and unwritten law in 
England is crioneous. Written law compiehends 
not only the statutes made by the Parliament or su- 
preme legislature, but also the written regulations is- 
sued by subordinate legislatures, as orders in council, 
and rules of court made by judges. Unwritten law, 
moreover, comprehends not only the common law 
which is administered by the courts styled ‘ courts of 
common law,’ but also the greatest part of the law 
styled ‘ equity,’ which is administered by the courts 
styled * courts of equity.’ ” P, Cyc. “ It is composed 
punci pally of the law of nature, the law of nations, 
the common law, and customs.” Bouvter. 

t LTN-WROK'EN, a. Not wreaked. Surrey, 

UN-WR5nged' (Sn-r5ngd'), a. Not wronged; 
not injured ; not treated unjustly. Da) win. 

CN-WROUGHT' (an-rSLwt'), a- Not wrought ; not 
labored ; not worked or manufactured. JDryden. 

UN-WRUNG' (Qn-rungOj Not wrung. Shak, 

tJN-YIELD'ED (3n-ySld'$d), a. Not yielded ; not 
given up ; not surrendered. Dryden. 

On-YIELD'JNG (un-ysid'ing), a. Not yielding; 

[ not giving place ; inflexible. Thomson. 

tjfN-YIELD'|NG-LY, ad. Withont yielding. 

On-YIELD'|NG-NESS, n. The State of not yield- 
ing; inflexibility; flrmness, Cappe. 

ON-YOKE', V. a. \i. UNTOKED ; pp. UNTOKING, 
UNYOKED.] 

1. To loose or free from the yoke. Broome, 

2. To part ; to disjoin ; to disconnect. Shak. 

tTN-YOKED' (3n-y6kt'), a. 1. Not yoked. Dryclen. 

2. Unrestrained; licentious; loose. 'Shak, 

O’N-ZONED' (Sn-z6nd'), a. Not zoned ; not bound 
with a zone or girdle ; ungirdled. Prior, 

tJp, ad. [Goth.yw;j; A. S. upi Uut. ^Uan. op; 
Ger. auf; Sw. ^ Icel. tfpp.\ 

1. Aloft ; on high ; not down ; in a state of 
ascending, rising, or climbing. 

Thither his course he bends, but un or down, 

H> centre or eccentnc, hard to tell. Milton. 

2. From a lower place or position to a higher, 
as from ab'^d, ^rom n ‘•cat, from the rr'or.nd. 
below the i 'Izoe, '*'< \s ihr '.i • ;'i o* a 

&c, ; also from that which is figuratively lower, 
as from peace or subjection, from a smaller 
size, from a distance, from an inferior place, 
from disorder, from younger years, &c. 

Up rose the sun, and vp rose Emily. Dnjden. 

Those that were vp themselves kept others low. Shak. 

Thou hast fired me; my soul’s up in arms. Dryden. 

He drew up his rc^^ment. Johnnon. 

I am ready to die fiom my youth vp. Ps. Kxxviii. 15. 

Up is added to verbs, implying some accumu- 
lation or increase ; as, “ To sum ttp.” 

To come up wit/t, to overtake — Up and down, dis- 
persed ly here and there: — backward and for- 
ward: — (M'au.t.) said of the anchor when the cable 
is hove in, so as to be perpendicular to the hawse- 
holes. Mar, Diet. — Ups and downs, u-ed, substan- 
tively, for elevations and depressions; success and 
failure. Moniti. Rev. Leighton. — Upto^xo an equal 
height with: — to an adequate point or degree: — 
ready for, — Up to muff, shrewd ; knowing ; cun- 
ning. Dickens. — Up with, a phrase that signifies the 
act of raising any thing to give a blow. 

Op, hvterj. A word exhorting or commanding to 
rise, for get up, or rise ttp. ^^X7p, up, for honor's 
sake ; twelve legions wait for you.” Dryden. 

Upl vpl cries Gluttony? ’tis break of day Pope. 

Up with the helm, (Maut) an order to put the helm 
to the weather side of the ship. Mar. Diet. 

XiP,prep. 1. From a lower place to a higher one; 
not down. “ In going up a hill.” Bacon. 

2. At the top of ; above. 

His lodging was in a small chamber vp fbur pair of stairs. 

Memoirs of M, JScriblerus. 

Up sound, (MaiU.) from the sea. Ogilvie. 

U'pAS, n. (Bot.) A large lactescent tree, allied 
to the bread-fruit tree, growing in Java, and fab- 
ulously reported to poison the surrounding at- 
mosphere ; Antiaris toancaria. 

“ The venom of the Antjar poison, Bninaris tox- 


icaria, is diic to the presence of that most deadly sub- 
stance strychnia. Notwithstanding the exaggerated 
stcitements that have been made regarding tliis tree, 
Tiiere remains no doubt that it is a plant of extreme 
virnlencej even linen labricafed from its tou^h fibre 
bt-iiig so aciid as to verify the stoiy of the shirt of 
Nesstis , for it excites the most distressing itching, if 
insufficiently prepared.” LincUey. 

t fjP-BAR', ti. a. To take a bar up or out from. 

He . . . the gate to him upbarred.^* Spenser, 

tlP-BEAR' («p-bAr')j o,. [i. UPBORE ; pp. up- 
bearing, UPBORNE.] To sustain or raise alo It; 


to support from falling ; to bear up. Pope. 

Upborne with indetarigable wings. Milton. 

f fjP-BIND', V. a. To bind up. Collins. 

t UP-BLOW', a. To blow up ; to make tumid. 

Ills belly was upblown with luxury. Spenser, 


fjP-BRAID^ (Sp-brad'), v. a. [A. S. upgehredan ; 
up, up, ana gebreedan, to enlarge, to draw out.] 
[e. UPBRAIDED ; pp UPBRAIDING, UPBRAIDED J 

1. To charge contemptuously with something 
disgraceful ; — commonly followed by with be- 
fore the thing imputed, but in old authors, by of. 

They were surrounded by crowds of people, who upbraid^- 
ed them with theix neglect of the general calamity. Taller. 

2. To object as a matter of reproach ; — com- 
monly used with to. 

May they not justly 1o our climes vuhratd 
Shortness of night and peuuiy of shade? Prior. 
How cuimingly the sorceress displays 
Her own transgressions to upbraid me mine! Milton. 

3. To reproach ; to bring reproach upon ; to 
stigmatize ; to condemn ; to reprove ; to censure. 

The connoel which T carrot take. 

Instead of hi.n!in". '»iit ovl'. i’i> weakii(.<»b. Addison. 

4. t To tre it with contempt. Spenser. 

t^P-BRAID'ER (fip-brad'er), n. One who upbraids. 

(JP-BRAID'ING (up-brad' mg), n. Act of one who 
upbraids; a reproach; a chiding. Shak. 

tJP-BRAID'iNG-LY, ad. By way of reproach. 
“ Uphraidingly called a poet.” B. Jonson. 

t tJP-BRAY', V. a. To shame ; to upbraid. Spenser, 
f tlP-BREBD', V, a. To nurse ; to rear. MoUnshed. 

f&P-BRaUGHT' (up-bi&wt'), p. a. Brought up; 
reared; nurtured; educated; reared. Spenser. 

IJP-OAst', V. a. To raise ; to cast up. Bogef. 

tJP-CAST', or Up'cAsT, a. Cast up ; thrown or 
turned upwards. eyes.” Dryden. 

tJp'cAST, n. 1. A throw ; a cast ; — a term used 
in bowling. “ Upon an wyieasi.” Shak. 

2. (Mining.) A ventilating shaft, Clarke. 

Up-CAugHT' (fip-kawt'), a. Caught up. Cowper. 

tJP-CHEER', V. a. To cheer up ; to enliven ; to 
encourage ; to inspirit. Spenser. 

t Cp-CLUIB' (Sp-klim'), v.a. To ascend. Fairfax. 
C’P-COlL', V. a. & n. To coil up. Wordsworth. 
UP-COILED' (3p-kblld'), a. Coiled up. Southey. 

t UP-DRAw', V. a. To draw up. Milton. 

t tJP-FiLIi', V. a. To fulfil ; to make full. Shak. 
tJP-PLtJNG', a. Flung or thrown up. Clarke. 
t tJP-oATH'jglR, V. a. To gather up. Spenser, 

fJp-GAZE', V. n. To gaze upwards. Byron. 

f tJP-GtVE^, X. n. To give up ; to emit. Chaucer- 
t trp-GRO W' (flp-gro'), V. n. To grow up. Milton. 

tJP-HAND', a. Lifted or raised by the hand. 

4^ The vpftand sledge is used by workmen . jWoxow. 
Cp-hAng', V. a. To hang up. Clarke. 

tJP-HEAPED' (iip-hSpt'), a. Heaped up. Udal. 

tJp-HEAV'AL, n. The raising of a body, or of a 
portion of the earth's crust, as part of Sweden, 
to a higher level, by forces acting beneath. 

Sometimes uneoual movements of uphemHxl ot depression 
entirely destroy tnai honzontaliw of the base line which, 
constitutes the chief peculiarity or an ancient ciiffl* XyeU. 

fS’P-HEAVE', tJ. a. To heave up; to elevate; to 
raise ; to nft up. Sackville* 

to-HfiLD', i. & p. from uphold. See Uphold. 

U'PHlglR [u'fer, C; Cll, n. (Arch.) A fir 

pole, fit for scaffoldings, ladders, &c. Fra^icis. 
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OP'HtLL, or CP-HtLL' [.ilp'lill, S. W. J. F. Ja. 
R. Wb . ; Sp-Ml', P. £], a. Difficult, like the 
labor of climbing a hill ; hard ; ascending. 

'Wh-'t an 1 ’10- »n’**'t n 

!■.' i"fii: i*’ r u. **c.i ‘ * 

arc luU^tab tbii ^ Atuni*/wwtnt. 

tS’P-HILL', w. Ascent ; acclivity. “ The country 
is full of uphills and downhills.” VdaL 

tj-p-HOARD' (Sp-hsrd'), «. a. To hoard up. Spemer, 

typ-noLD , V, a. [e. UPHELD ; pp, upholding, 

UPHELD, fUPHOLDEN.] 

1. To lift on high ; to raiise ; to elevate. 

The mournful tram with groans and hands upheld 

Besought hia pity. Dryden. 

2. To support ; to sustain ; to defend. 

"While life upholds this arm. 

This arm upholds the house of Lancaster. o/ml. 

3. To keep from declension or defeat ; to aid. 

M*'nv voiinep'p brothers have neither lands nor n^ans to 

old ;^.elnsel^ e». Rale.vjh, 

tjrP-HOLD'^lR, n. 1. One who upholds. Swift. 

2. An undertaker of funerals.^ Gay. j 

3. t" An upholsterer. Piers Plouhman. j 

tjP-HOL'STjgR-jpR,^. [A corruption of upholder.] \ 
One who furnishes houses; one who fits up 
apartments with beds and furniture. Sicijt. 

“ This form of the previous W'ord \upkQlder\ 
was probably adopted for the sake of a more clear dis- 
tinction between the business of an nphoMei. nr fur- 
nisher of funerals, and an upholder, nr luriii'-iiur of 
houses — a distinction the moie necessary, as the busi- 
nesses, though often joined, are as frequently separat- 
ed.’* Smart. 

fjP-HOL'STJpR-®R-BEE, 7i. (Ent,) A name ap- 
plied to several species of Megachilid<e^ a group 
of bees. Baird. 

fjP-HOL'ST^lR-V, n. Articles made or sold by 
upholsterers ; 'beds, curtains, tables, chairs, and 
general household articles. Stmmonds. 

t^PH'ROE, n. (Naut.) An oblong block used to 
suspend the awnings. Mar. Diet. 

fjp'LAND, n. High or elevated land. Burnet. 

&P'L AND, a. 1. High in situation ; living on the , 
hills or mountainous parts. Carew. 

2. fRudej savage; uncultivated. Chapman. 

Op'LtAND-^JR, n. An inhabitant of the uplands, i 
[Obsolete, or local, Eng.] Foiby. 

CP-LAnD'|SH, a. 1. Pertaining to uplands ; moun- 
tainous. Rohinsoii. 

2. Inhabiting uplands ; rustic ; mde.Chapman. 

OP'LAND-Stl'MAEH (-slid^maic or -sd'mak), n. 
(Hoif.) A Korth American shrub, the wood and 
bark of which are used in tanning and dyeing; 
Rhus glabra ; — called also smooth sv7nach. The 
berries dye red, and are used medicinally for 
their astringent properties. Wood § Bache. 

iJr-LAY' (Sp-Ia^), V, a. To hoard. [»-] Do7ine. 

t <5 p-LEAD', V. a. \i. UPLBD.] To lead up or 
upward. ** Upled by thee.’* Milton. 

t OP-LEAN', V. n. To lean upon. Spenser. 

Cp-LIFT', V. a. To raise aloft ; to lift up. Shah. 

tJp-LlFT'JglD, jp. Lifted up; elevated. Shak. 

Opaline, «. (^Railroads.) The track leading to- 
wards the principal terminus. Ctarke. 

tt5'P-L6CK', o. a. To lock up. Shak. 

tJp-LOOK' (ap-hik'), V. n. To look up. Clarke. 

tJp^MOST, a. [Irregular superl. formed from up.] 
Highest; topmost; uppermost, Dryden. 

t?P-0NS jpr^. [up and on. — A. S. ufan, ufon, 
above ; Ger. ohm ; Pan. oven ; Icel. qfaw ; Sw. 
qfvan.] On ; not under ; noting being on the 
top or outside : — relating to. — See On. 

On and vipon are nearly synonymous ; but the 
latter often implies more emphasis and force, and a 
more distinct notion of something that, literally or 
metaphorically, bears or supports. — Upon is, perhaps, 
rather less used than formerly, being contracted into on. 

Some expressions formed with it belong only to 
old style ; as, Djpon pity tliey taken away,** that is, 
in consequence of pity ; « C^on the rate of thirty 
thousan d , ’ * that is, amounti ng to the rate. Smart. 

Upon is, in many of its significations, now 
contracted into an, especially in poetry. The mean- 
ing of this particle is very multifaiioas ; for it is ap- 
plied to place, which seems its original signification ; 


to time, which seems its secondary meaning; and to 
intellectual or corporeal operations. It always re- 
tains an intimation, more or less obscure, of some 
substratum, something precedent, or some subject. It 
is not easy to reduce it to any general idea.” Johnson. 

“ Upon is always connected (affixed or piefixed) 
with words expressing or implying, either literally or 
metaphorically, a ground, foundation, standing-place, 
resting-place, support, or the like.*’ Richardson. 

■&P-PENT', a. Pent up ; enclosed, [r.] Fairfax. 

UP'P^R, a . ; comp, of ttp. [sttpe^'l. uppermost.] 

1. Higher in place or position. “ Upper lip.” 
Peach am. “ In air.” Dryden. 

x",.. *1. r- a«c'*'ri*nr 

II.. . • •' a ’*■'» ** -<• cji : I « * . r ' a 1 Addison. 

2. Higher in power or rank ; superior. Booker. 

tJp'PjpR-BENCH, n. The Court of King’s Bench, 
so called during the exile of King Charles the 
Second, of England. Burrill. 

l3’P'PgR-CRUST, n. 1. The top crust. Clarke, 

2. The higher or wealthier classes ; the aris- 
tocracy. [Vulgar.] Clarke. 

tjrp-PElR-HAND', w. Superiority; advantage; as- 
cendency ; preeminence. Bp- Faylor. 

O’P'PgR-LEATH'JgR, n. Leather for the vamps 
and quarters of shoes. Simmonds, 

tlP'PjpR-MOST, a.; superl. oi up or upper. High- 
est in place, rank, or power. Dryden. 

t tJP'PjeiR-STOOKS, n. pi. Breeches. Beywood. 
tJp'PgR-TEN, n. pi. The upper-ten-thousand; 

aristocracy. [Vulgar, U. S.j JNT. P. Willis. 
tJP'PJ^R-TfiN^DQM, n. The upper-ten-thousand ; 
aristocracy. [Vulgar, TJ. S.] Thompson. 

tJP'P?R~T£N-TH6l^'§AND, n. pi. The higher 
or wealthier classes ; the aristocracy. [Vulgar, 
U. S.] -V. P. WiUis. 

CP'P^R- WORKS (fip'per-wiirks), n. pi. {Naut.) 
That part of a vessel which is above the surface 
of the water, when she is properly balanced for 
a sea-voyage. Mar. Diet. 

CP-PILE', V. a. To pile up ; to heap up. Collins. 

tJP'PjSEI, a. Proud; arrogant; haughty; petu- 
lant ; pettish, [Colloquial or low.] Johnson. 

fJp'PlSH-LV, Proudly; petulantly. Clarke. 
fJp'PtSH-NJESS, n. Pride; arrogance; pettish- 
ness ; petulance. [Colloquial or low.] Scott. 

fj'P-PRiCKED' (fip-prikt')i a. Pricked up; set up 
sharply or pointedly ; erected. Mason. 

OP-PrOp', V. a. To prop up j to sustain. Donne. 
tjP-RAI§E' (fip-razO, v. a. To raise up. Fletcher. 
Cp-RBAR', V. a. To rear up or on high. Gay. 


Crp-RlDGED' (up-rijd')t a. Raised up in ridges or 
extended lines. Cowper. 


II tjrp'RIGHT (up'rit) [fip'rit, S. W. P. J. E. F. Ja. 
Sm. Wb . ; iLp-rit', Bailey], a. [up and right.] 
1. Straight up; perpendicular; erect. 


They are upright as the palm-tree, 
Forthwith upright he rears from off the pool 
3EQs mighty stature. 


Jer. X. 10. 
MUton. 


2. Honest; just; possessing rectitude. 


The uustooping firmness of my upright soul. Sfiak. 
The most upright of mortal men was he. Dryden. 


jdSS^ This word is often accented ou the last sylla- 
ble, especially when as an adjective it follows the 
noun ; as, “ Bristling hair uprighu” Dryden. 

Syn*— .See Conscientious, Faithful, Hon- 
est. 


(ItJP'RlGHT (up'rit), n. {Arch^ Something stand- 
ing erect or perpendicular; a standard: — the 
elevation or orthography of a building. Moxon. 


t i3-p-RfGHT'EOlTS-LY (up-rx'chps-Ie), ad. Right- 
eously ; justly ; upnghfly, Shak. 


II tr'RlGHT-LY (fip'nt-le), ad. 1. In an upright 
manner; pei^endicularly- Johnson. 

2. Honestly; -without deviation from the 
right ; with rectitude or integrity ; equitably. 

To live v^rightly, then, is sure the best. Dryden. 


II tJP'RIGHT-NfeSS (up'rit-nSs), n. 1. The state of 
being upright ; i^erpendicularifry. Waller. 

2. Honesty ; integrity ; rectitude. AMerhury. 
SyiL — See Rectitude. 


tlP-Ri^E' (fip-riz'), V. n. [€. ufbose ; pp, upris- 
ing, UPRISEN.] To rise lip, as ftom a bed, from 
a seat, or from below the horizon. Shak. 


ttP-Rf§E' (iSp-ris' or fip-rlz'), n. The act ris- 
ing ; rise ; ascent ; uprising. Shak. 

UP-Ri§'lNG, n. The act of rising. Berhert, 

tjP'ROAR (up'ior) [iip'r5r, S. W. P. J. F. Ja. Sm. 
Wh . ; fip-ior', K. — “ It is often accented on the 
Litter syllable.” Smart], n. [Diit.oproeri op, up, 
and roeren, to btir , Ger. avfruhr ; Sw. uppror% 
Dan. oprhr^ Tumult ; confusion ; clamor ; 
racket ; disturbance ; bustle ; hubbub ; noise. 

The Jews which believed not... gathered a company, 
and set all the city on an uproar. Acts xvu. 5. 

The untoaryros so loud, that the accusation itself could 
notbehcaid Ilooher. 

t tJP-ROAR' (iip-iar'), V. a. To throw into con- 
fusion. the universal peace.” Shak. 

IJP-ROAR'I-Otjrs, a. Tumultuous ; turbulent ; 
clamorous; noisy; loud. [Low.] Moore. 

UP-R6AR'I“OtrS-LY,at?. Tumultuously; clamor- 
ously; turbulentfy ; noisily. Clarke. 

\ iLp-ROLL', V. a. To roll up. Milton. 

U'P-R66T', V. a. [i. UPROOTED ; pp. UPROOTING 
UPROOTED.] To tear up by the root. Drydm. 

tS'P-ROl^^E', V. a. To rouse up. Shah. 

iJp-RtJN', V. a. To run or mount up. Cowper. 
f;PS, n. pi. Elevations ; successes. [Colloquial.^ 
A man’s life, fhll of ups and downs. Leighton. 

The ups and downs which are met with. Qu. Rev. 

i&P-SEND^ V. a. To send or throw up. Cowper. 

t)p-sfeT^ V. a. [i. UPSET ; pp. upsetting, up- 
set.] , ^ 

1. To set, put, or place up. Gower. 

2. To overturn, as a carriage, Todd. 

iTp'SET, n. The act of upsetting ; an overturn, 
as of a carriage. Qa* Bev. 

CT-SET'TING, n. Act of overturning. Eg. Rev. 

t)P-SH65T', V. n. To shoot or spring up, as a 
plant. trees upskooting.^^ Spensei'. 

tJp'SHdT, n. Conclusion ; end ; termination ; 
final issue ; last amount. 

We shall quickly come to the upshot of our affair. AihulJmot. 
Crp'SfDE, n. The upper side , upper part.il/am^e5?d^^ 

t^P-SIDB-DdlVN', ad. With the lower pait above 
the higher ; the u^per part under ; in complete 
disorder or confusion ; topsy-turvey. Milton. 

ftjP'SKlP, w. An upstart. Strype. 

tJ’P-SOAR^ V. n. To soar aloft ; to mount up. Pope. 
t Op'SQ-DOTVN, ad. XTpside-down. Wickliffe. 

tJ’P-SPEAR', V, n. To shoot upwards in a straight 
direction, like a spear. Cowper. 

tJP-SPRiNG', V. n. To spring np. Sackvilk. 
t Ot'SPRING, n. An upstart, Shak. 

t &P'SPURN-^;R, n. A spurncr ; a scorner. Joye. 

iJ’P-STAiR^', ad. Up the stairs; in or towards 
the upper story of a house. Clarke. 

i&P-STAnD', V. n. [i. UPSTOOD ; pp. itpstand- 
ING, UPSTOOD.] To stand up ; to be erected ; 
“ Snakes with scales upstanding.” May. 

©■P-START', V. n. To start or spring up suddenly. 
“ Upstarting from his throne.” Dryden. 

tSrP'START, n. 1, One suddenly raised to wealth, 
power, honor, or consequence ; a parvenu. 

Mean tmstarts, when they come once to be preferred, for- 
get their mthers. V Estrange. 

2. That which starts up suddenly. Johnson. 

tJP'START, a. Suddenly raised, as to honor, 
power, notice, or consequence. Shak. 

flP-STA Y' (Gp-sta'), v. a. To sustain, [r.] Milton. 
t t^'P'STIR, n. An insurrection ; a tumult. Cheeke. 

trp'S0N, n, [Scotch Law.) The time between the 
hours of sunrise and sunset. BurHll. 

tJP-SWARM', V. a. To raise in a swarm. Shak. 
UP-SWfiLL', V. n. To swell or rise up. Dyer. 
tJP-TAKE', V. a. To take up. Spenser. 

f3^P-TEAR' (Gp-tirO, V- a. p. UPTORB; pp. UP- 
TEARING, UPTORN.] To tear up. MiUon. 

&P-THR5W', u. a. To throw up. Thomson* 
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t trP-TIED' (-tid^), a* Tied tip. Spenser. 

■0P-T<5WN', ad. In, or towards, the tipper part of 
a town or city. Clarke. 

C’P-ToWjN', a. Pertaining to, or in, the upper 
part of a town; as, “An uptown residence,"’ 
tJP-THACE', V. a. To trace up ; to investigate ; 

to search out ; to follow out. Thomson. 

t ITP-TRAriV^ V. a. To bring up ; to rear. Spenser. 
trp-TURN', V. a. To turn up ; to furrow. Milton, 
V'PU-PA, [L.] {Ornith.) A genus of passerine 
birds ; the hoopoe. Baird. 

U-PU' PI-DJ5Ey n. pi. [L. upupa^ the hoopoe.] 
(JJrmth.') A family of tenuirostral birds of the 
order Passere% including the sub-families Upu- 
pinee and Epentachuice ; hoopoes. Gray. 

Passeres and family XJpupidee ; hoopoes. Gray. 
tjp-WAPT'^lD, a. Wafted or borne up. Cowper. 

tjrp'WARD, a. Directed to a higher part or 
place ; ascending ; — opposed to dowmoard. 

With upward speed his agile wings he spread. Pnor. 

tJP'WARD, ) 1 , Towards a higher place ; in 

tJP'WARD§, ) an upward direction ; — opposed to 
downwards. — See Backavard. 

And ocean, swelled with waters, upward tends. Di-ydenu 

2. Towards heaven and God. 

r r r ’ ■' — J, we are stricken dumb; look upward, we 
H>, .'s . ■ . 1 Hooker. 

3. With respect to the higher part. 

Dapron, sea-monstor, upward man 

Ana downward hsh. Milton, 

4. Towards the source or origin. Pope, 

5. More than ; — used indefinitely. Shak, 

t tJP'WARD, n. The top ; summit. Shak, 

t CP-WHI'RL' (-hwltil'), V. a. To whirl up. Milton. 
T&P-WIJN’D', V. a. \i. & p, UPWOUND.] To wind 

up ; to convolve ; to roll up. Spenser, 

U-RA'LI-AN, a. Relating to the river Dral, or to 
the Ural mountains in Russia. P. Cyc. 

tj'BAN-GLIM-M?R, n. {Min.) Uranite. Smart. 
U-RA'N1-A,,w. (Asti'on.) An asteroid discovered 
by Hind in 1854. Lovering. 

U’-rAn'IO, a. {Chem.) Composed of sesquioxide 
of : rs, ** Uranic oxide ” noting 

salt'' 'a’i,)-' .) !-c is sesquioxide of uranium; as. 

Uranic sulphate” : — noting salts containing 
uranic oxide, acting as an acid. Graham. 

IT'RAN-ITE, n, {Min.) A sectile, trans^iarent or 
translucent, crystalline mineral, of which there 
are two varieties ; — one of them, called lime 
uranite^ is yellow, and composed chiefly of phos- 
phate of lime, phosphate of uranium and wa- 
ter, and the other, called copper uranite, or 
chalcolite, is green, and composed chiefly of 
phosphate of copper, phosphate of uranium, 
and water. Dana, 

C'-KA-nIt'IO, a. Relating to, or containing, 
uranite. Brande, 

y-RA'Nt-tlM, n. A white, malleable, hard metal, 
having a specific gravity of 18.4, oxidizing at a 
red heat with a vivid incandescence, and hurn- 
ing when heated in a pulverulent state to 402® 
Fahrenheit with great splendor. In its chem- 
ical relations it is closely analogous to iron and 


manganese. 


Graham. Miller. 


fj-RA-NQ-GRAPH'lC, ) Relating to uran- 
0 -RA-NQ-GEApH'I-OAL, > ography. Herschel. 
U-RAN-Sg'RA-PHY, n. [Gr. oipav6s, the heav- 
ens, and ypa^w, to describe.] A description of 
the heavens ; uranology ; — written also ouran^ 
ography. Sierschel. 

U'RAN-Q-LITB, n. [Gr. ol^av6s, the heavens, and 
XWos, a stone-] An aerolite. Button, 

ij-RAN-6L'Q-<?Y, n. [Gr. olpavts, the heavens, 
and X6yos,\ discourse-] A description of the 
heavens ; ouranography ; uranography. Oswald. 
t7-RAN-6s'C<?-Py, n. [Gr. oipav6s, the heavens, 


and aKowid), to view.] The view of the heavenly 
bodies. Scudamore, 

U-RA-NO'SO-U-rAN'1G, a. {Chem.) Noting an 
oxide composed of three equivalents of urani- 
um and four of oxygen. Graham. 

U^RA-NOt)S, a. {Chem.) Composed of protox- 
ide of uranium ; as, “ Uranous oxide ” : — 
noting salts the base of which is protoxide of 
uranium; as, “ sulphate ” ; — noting 

electro-negative elements or components with 
which uranium forms a haloid salt ; as, “ 27m- 
nous chloride.” Graham,' 

U*Rj3-J\rOs, n. [L.] {Astron^ One of the plan- 
ets of the solar system, distant from the sun i 
upwaids of 1800 millions of miles, and having 
a diameter of 35,000 miles. It was discovered 
by Sir William Herschel in 1781, who named it 
the Georgium Sidus, in honor of George III. It 
has also been callea Berschel, and was some- 
times termed the Georgian. Herschel. Brande. 

,6®“ Uranus is attended by four, probably by five or 
six satellites. Contrary to the unbroken analogy of the 
solar system, the planes of their orbits are nearly per- 
pendicular to the ecliptic, anti in those orbits their 
motions are retiograde. Ceitain small irregularities 
in the motions of Uranus led to the discovery of Nep- 
tune in 1846. Herschel. 

U'RA-O, n. [Sp.] {Min.) A variety of trona 
found at the bottom of a lake in Maracaibo, and 
in other places, and composed chiefly of car- 
honic acid, soda, and water. Dana. 

U'RATE, n. {Chem.) A salt composed of uric 
acid and a salifiable base. Miller. 

UR'BAN, a, [L. urhanus \ urbs, urhis, a city ; It. 
^ Sp. urbano'i Fr. urbain,] Of or pertaining 
to a city. IV/izshaw. 

Urban servitude, (^Civit Law.) a servitude annexed 
to an urban estate. Burnll, 

UR-BANE' [ur-ban^ P.K. Sm. Wb.; yr-bSii', Ja.), 

' a. [L. urhanus. — See UaBAN.] Civil ; polite ; 
refined ; polished ; courteous ; elegant. 

tiR'BA-NlST, n. A sort of pear. Prince. 

yB-BAN'1-TY, n. [L. urbanitas\ It. urhanith\ 
Sp. urhanidad ; Fx. urbaniti.1 

1. The state of being urbane ; civili^ ; ele- 
gance; politeness; polished manners. Dryden. 

2. Facetiousness, [a.] V Estrange. 

Syxu— See Civri.iTY, PoniTE. 

+ UR'BAN-Ize, V. a. To render urbane or civil ; 
to polish ; to refine. Howell. 

VE-BlO'y-LOtJS, a. [L. urhs, a city.] Relating 
to a city ; urban, [a.] Be. Rev. 

UR'C^-Q-LAte, a. [L. urceolus, a little pitcher.] 
{Bot.) Noting a calyx, corolla, or other organ 
not conical at the base, swollen in the middle, 
and somewhat contracted at the top. Bigelow. 

jSSSr Urceolate difibrs from eampcmulate in being more 
contracted at the onfice, and having the limb erect. 
LineEey. 

yR-CE'O-LfJS, n. {Bot.) An urceolate or pitcher- 
shaped, hollow body ; as that formed in the ge- 
nus Carex by two bracts, which become conflu- 
ent at the edges and enclose the pistil, leaving 
a passage for the stigmas at their apex. Bindley. 

UR'CHIN, «. [L. erinacem, eridvs ; It. riccio ; 

Sp. erizo; Fr. kMsson. — Arm. heureuohin.) 

1. (iroe^ A) A small mammal 

of the genus Brinaceus, hav- 
ing, the body covered with 
spines, and possessing the 
power of rolling itself up in- 
to a ball ; the hedge-hog. Urchin. 

Baird. 

2. A child or small boy; — used jocosely or 
in contempt. “ The urchin cried.” Prior. 

t URE (yflr), n. Practice ; use ; habit. Hooker. 
[ya'r^-a, JT. Wb. P.Oyc . ; yy-rS'a, Brande), 
n, (chem,) An essentiaf constituent of the 
urine of animals, especially of the mammalia. 

Urea is separated from the blood by the kid- 
neys, and is the principal outlet for the nitrogen of 
the system, after the materials which compose the 
animal tissues have experienced oxidation under the 
influence of respired air, a human adult excreting 
about an ounce of urea daily. Miller. 

ti-EE'DO, n. pb., a blight of plants.) 

1. {Bot.) A genus of p^asitic, microscopical 
fungi, producing the disease called smut. Baird. 

2. {Med.) Nettle rash. DwigUaon. 

U'R^;-1DE, n. {Chem.) A name applied to salts 


derived from urea, from which the dements of 
water have been abstracted. Miller. 

U'REM^ta. [L.] Burning; stinging; — 

applied to plants, the sting of which produces 
the sensation of burning. Heiislow. 

U'Ry-TJpR (yfl're-ter) [yu'rf-ter, 5?. TF. P. Ja. K. 
Sm.', yii-re^t^r, R. lVb.),n. [Gr. oupjjrjJp ; ohpiw, 
to make water ; o^^ov, mine ; It, ^ Sp. uretere ; 
Pr. ureUre^ (Anat.)^ A long, membranous, and 
cylindiical canal which conveys the urine from 
the kidneys to the bladder. Dunglison. 

U-Ry-T^:B-i'T{S, n. (iWcif.) Inflammation of the 
ureter. Dunglison, 

U-RE'THANE, n. {Chem.) A crystallizable sub- 
stance, resembling spermaceti in appearance, 
formed by heating carbonic ether in a sealed 
tube with an alcoholic solution of ammonia ; — 
called also carbamie ether. MiUer. 

U-RE'THRA [yu-rS'thr?i, Sf. W. J. B. F. Ja. K, 
Sm. ; yu-ie^thia or yu'ie-tlira, P.),n. [Gr, oiipij- 
6pa ; oio'tb), to make water ; It dr Sp. uretra ; Fr. 
urHre.) {Anat.) The excretory duct or canal for 
the urine. ' Dunglison. 

tiRQ^E (Urj), V. a. [L. urgeo ; It. urgere ; Sp. ur* 
gir.) \i. urged ; pp. urging, urged.] 

1. To press ; to push ; to drive ; to impel. 

What I have done my safety urged me to. SliaJe, 

Hei r urges hi ir, like wave impelling wave. Pope, 

2. To excite ; to provoke ; to exasperate. 

Di ge not my father’s anger, Eglamour. Shcdc. 

3. To press as an argument, or an objection. 

Urge the necessity and state of tunes. Shak. 

In dispute to urge a false religion. IHUotson. 

4. To importune ; to solicit ; to beg. 

H-' 

With piercing V o-d- 1 i i . . ■ « i'< 

Him hasty to arise. Spenser. 

UR^f-B (Urj), tJ. n. To press forward. Donne, 
UR'QIBN-OY, n. 1. The state of being urgent ; 
pressure of difficulty or necessity. Hooker. 

2. Entreaty ; solicitation ; importunity. Swift, 
ilR'e^BNT, a. [L. urgens ; It. § Sp. urg&nte ; Fr. 
urgent^ That urges ; pressing ; importunate ; 
cogent; impelling; vehement; violent. Shak. 

I . fl . ‘'di”' ■'■•ikr, hrt upon very urgent necessity, 
i." i 1 i’ « Locke. 

tiR'^JpNT-LY, ad. In an urgent manner ; co- 
gently; vehemently; importunately. Harvey. 
UR^'jpR, 71 . One who urges. Bp. Taylor. 

tlR§!-E'w6N-Dj:R, n, A sort of grain, Mortimer, 
U'RJ-A, n. {Ornith.) A genus of guillemots, Baird. 

U'RIC, a. {Chem.) Noting an acid occurring in 
small quantity in human urine, much more 
abundantly in the semi-solid excretions of birds, 
and constituting, in combination, with ammonia, 
almost the whole of the excrement of serpents, 
such as the boa. 

When uric acid is secreted in excess in man, it 
is often deposited m the form of hard, crystalline 
grains, forming what is called red gravel j or it col- 
lects into large masses, which, if retained in the blad- 
der, gradually acqmie considerable size, and consti- 
tute the most common variety of calculus. Miller. 

U'RIM, n. [Heb. light and 

truth.] An ornament in the breastplate of the 
Jewish high-priest when he attended the altar. 
— See Thummim. BxoJ. xxviii. 30. 

There are two principal opinions respecting the 
Unm and Thuvmim. One is, that these words sim- 
ply denote the four rows ot precious stones in the 
breastplate of the high priest, and are so called from 
their brilliancy and perfection ; which stones, In an- 
swer to an appeal to God in diflerent cases, indicated 
-<»hi8 mind and will by some supernatural appearance. 
The other principal opinion is, that the Unm and 
Thummim were two small oracular images, similar to 
the Teraphira, personifying revelation and truth, which 
were placed in the cavity or pouch formed by the folds 
of the breastplate, and which uttered oracles by a 
voice- JSCitto. 

of birds of the order 
Anseres and family 
Alcidesi guillen^ots. WmHF 

U'RI-NAD .(yu're-n^l), 

n. \Ij.wr%nal\U'nna, 

urine ; It. orinale ; Sp. orinal ; Fr. urtftalj A 
vessel for holding urine. Shak. 
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tJ-Rl-NA'TlT-t;M, 71, (^Afuric,) A receptacle or res- 
ervoir for uiirie. Lotidoii. 

U'llI-NA-RY (yu're-n^-je), a. [It. oriiiario i Sp. 
tinncti'to ;* Fr. unmireJ] E-elating to, or resem- 
bling, urine ; urinous. Bt owne, 

Urinanj calculus^ a name applied to concretions of 
vaiious chemical composition foirned in the bladder, 
and consisting of tlie less soluble constituents of 
urine. Miller, 

U'Rt-NATE, V. n. To void urine. Clarke. 

U'Rl-NA-TiVE, a. Provoking urine. Bacon,, 

U'RI-NA-TOR, n, [L. arinor, to dive.] A diver; 

one who searches under water. Wilkiiis, 

U'RINE (ya'rjn), n, [Gr ol^ov ; L. urma ; It. Sp. 
07 ina ; Fr. urine,'] An animal fluid, secreted by 
the kidneys ; animal water. iShak. 

Urine is secreted by the cortical part of the 

kidney, filteied tliioimli the tubular portion, poured 
drop by diop fioin the apices of tin* ♦•■‘vi!*** 
into the pelvis of the kidney, and i . i : 'i. it 

to the ureters, which convey it slowly but continuous- 
ly into the bladdei, where it remains deposited until 
Its accumulation excites a desire to void it. Danfflison, 
fn 1000 parts of urine about 957 parts are wa- 
ter. Of the solid matter dissolved in it, the rao-at 
abundant subsiauces are urea, afcoholic extract, chlo- 
ride of sodium, watery extiact, phosphoric «icid, sul- 
phuric acid, and potash. The bodies contained in the 
uiine are mainly the pioducts of oxid.ition occasioned 
by the action of the respired air upon the introj?cmzed 
tissues, and upon the sulphur and phosplioius which 
They contain. Miller, 

U'RINE (yu'nn), V, n. [Fr. tiidiier,] To void urine ; 
to make water ; to urinate. Bacon, 

U-Rl-NIF'SlR-OtJS, a, [L. urbvx, urine, and/cro, 
to convey.] Conveying urine. Dimghson. 

C-RJ-NOM'^I-TgR, n, [L. urine, and we- 

inwr^ a measure.] An instrument for ascertain- 
ing the weight of urine. P- Cyc. 

0-RI-NOSE', a. Relating to urine ; urinous. Ray. 

U'Ri-NOGs (yu'r§-nus), a. Relating to, or re- 
sembling, urine ; urmose. Arbuthnot, 

fj'RITH, n. The binding of a hedge. [Local, 
Eng.] Halliwell, 

IJRN, w. [L., It., <5f Sp. U7'na ; Fr. ume.] 

1. A vessel of a roundish form, of which the 
mouth is narrower than the body. ^ Careio. 

2. ( Roman Ant ) A vessel for holding water 

or other substance: — a vessel for receiving 
the names of the judges, in order that the prae- 
tor might draw out of it a sufficient number to 
determine causes : — a vessel for receiving the 
ashes of the dead : — a measure of capacity for 
fluids, containing half an amphora, or about 

3.^ gallons. \Vm. Smith. 

3. [Bot ) A hollow, urn-like body, containing 
the spoiules of mosses, and usually elevated on 
a stalk named the seta ; theca ; spore-case. 

Lmdley. Henshw, 
URNj^t?. a. To enclose in an urn. May, 

(TRN'AL, a. Pertaining to an um. Browne. 

URN'-SHAPED (iim^shapt), a. Shaped like an 
urn. Stmth, 

fj-ROS^CQ-PY (yu-ros^kp-p?), n, [Gr. urine, 
and ir<o7rfw,’to view.] ‘Judgment of diseases hy 
inspection of urine. Browne. 

R'Ry , n, A sort of blue or black clay. Mortimer, 

UR n. [L.] [Astron.) The Bear ; — a name 
applied to two northern constellations, namely, 
Ursa Major i or the Great Bear, and Ursa Mi- 
nor, or the Little or Lesser Bear, HtUton. 

^gp* The lar^e star in the tip of the tail of Ursa Mi- 
?tor IS near the north pole, and is called the Pole-star or 
JiTartk-star, Seven brilliant stars of Ursa Major form a 
group called the Dipper, two of which, most remote 
from what is called the handle, are situated nearly 
in the same line with the pole-star, and are some- 
times called the Pointers, both constellations have 
been called Charleses Wain, Mutton, Mattison. 

0R^S1-P6RM, a, [L, ursa, a bear, and forma, 
form.] Shaped like a bear. Smart, 

UR'SJNE, a. [L. ursmm,] Relating to, or re- 
sembling, a bear. Hamilton, 

tJR'SU-LINB, n. [Reel, Hist.') One of an order of 
nuns founded about the year ld37» by Angela di 
Brescia, but named after St. Urmia Benin casa, 
a native of Naples. Rden, 

?fR'SU-LlNE, a. Relating to, or denoting, an 
order of nuns so called. oVay. 


UR 'SUS, n. [L., a hear.'] (ZoSl.) A genus of 
plantigrade animals ; the bear. Baira. 

iJR-TI-C.^'CEOyS C-sh^s), a. (Bot.) Relating or 
belonging to the natural order of plants called 
Ut'ttcacew, or nettle family. Smart, 

UR-T|-CA'TIQN, w. [L. a nettle.] A sting- 
ing as by nettles, [ii.] Bp. Taylor, 

U'RUS, n. [Gr. ovpog ; L. w'tfs. — A Celtic woid. 
ir.* iZoul.) The^ specific name of the 

European wild ox, the primogenitor of the do- 
mesticated ox. Van Dev Hoeve^i. 

“ Professor Bell is disposed to believe, with 
Cuvier and most other naturalists, that our domesstic 
cattle are the dejienerate descendants of the great arns. 
With regard to the great was, 1 believe that our 
knowledge of it is now hniited to deductions fioin 
Its fossil or -emi-fossil remains.** Ousen. There seems 
to be little doubt that the fosMl ox (Bos pnmigemus) 
i« c"f'r'*ly pxtinct, and that all our domestic and wild 
c... 1«* !)'*su**g :o Bos taurus, Eng, Cyc, 
t^S, pron. pi. [M. Goth, uus; A S. But. 
ous ; Ger. utes ; Dan. os ; Sw. ^ led. os5.] The 
objective case of we. 

Us xvas by old writers sometimes used as the 
subject nominative of a verb. 

Our conseil was not longe for to seche [seek]; 

Us thought It was not worth to m.xke it wise. Cancer. 

U'§A-BLE, a. That may be used. 

The instrunient was so fer finished as to be ttsable, Idd. Itosse. 
U'^A^E (yu'zaj), n. [Fr.] 1. Act or manner jj»f 

using or treating ; treatment; behavior of one 
person towards another. 

He hath good u<tage and great liberty. Shak, 

1 r o- such hajfd wape iound 

r** .1 . ■ ison. Dryilen, 

2. Practice long continued; received prac- 
tice ; custom ; use ; habit. 

Of things once received and confirmed by use long usage 
is a law sufficient. Hooker . 

The wage which gives law to language 't* w’*'.'** .« "''n 
erall> denominated good usage, must be * * i. • i . 

and present. . ' <*>•' 

3. t Mariners; behavior. Spenser, 

Usage, in its broadest sense, includes both cus- 
tom and prc-cription, but is ordinarily applicable to 
trade, dc- tin itinir tlu* habits, modes, and couise of 
dealing which are geneially observed either in any 
paicicular branch of trade or in all mercantile trans- 
actions. Oreenleaf, 

Syn. — Custom is that which is done by many, or 
is oftf‘n repefi*^1 : ' tl.r* winch ’• oft'-n ’'•p-a<Td 
and of Iona '•r *• *. the ,n ^ ii ' :r 'in!.*. 

Prescription i- u rz ‘''in'* > ' '‘t or immemorial usage 
or custom. An old or new custom ; long- established 
usage y varying fashion , the law of prescription, — 
See Custom, Treatment. 
t ti^SA^l-JglR (yu'zaj-er), n. One who has the use 
of any thing in trust for another. Daniel. 

U^§Ai\CE, [Fr.] LtUse. Spenser. 

*2. t Interest paid for money. Shak, 

3. [Commercial Law.) The time which by 
usage or custom is allowed in certain countries 
for the payment of a bill of exchange. It means 
in some places a month, in others two or more 
months, and in others half a month. Burrill. 
USE (yds, 118), «. [L. tisus ; w^or, tmtSy to use ; 
It. 4 Sp. %iso ; Fr. tcs.] 

1. The act of employing any thing, or the 
state of being employed, for any purpose ; ap- 
plication 5 employment ; service. 

Things may and must differ in- their uaei but yet they are 
all to be used according to the will of God. Zaw. 

2. The quality that makes a thing proper for 
a purpose ; benefit ; utility ; advantage ; profit. 

Biee i*? of excellent for illnesses of the stomach that 
piocecd Tmrn cold or nxoi«t luimo's. Temple. 

Wli'*n \i ill my iiicnd&hip be of wc to thee? A. Philips. 

3. Need; necessity; occasion. 

That done, 1 have no fiirther ttse for lifb. A. Philips, 

4. Practice ; customary act ; exercise ; habit. 

He that first brought the word '‘sham,” “wheedle,” or 

“banter” in use put together as he thought fit those ideas he 
made it to stand for. JLochx. 

5. Custom ; common occurrence, [r.] 

O C»sar, these things are beyond all use. Shak, 

6. Interest paid for the use of money, [r.] 

To pay duty and tribute, we and principal. JBp. Taylor, 

7. [Laio.) In the law of estates, the profit or 
benefit of lands or tenements ; the right to have 
the profit or benefit of lands or tenements ; a 
confidence reposed in another who was made 
tenant of the land, that he should dispose of the 
land according to the intention of him to whose 
use it was granted, and suffer him to take the 
profits : — in the civil law, a right of receiving 


so much of the natural profits of a thing as ite 

necessary for daily sustenance. Bouiior. 

Contingent use, (Law,') a use limited to take effect 
upon some futuie contingent event, — otherwise 
called Vi. future use, and sometimes, though inaccu* 

I rately, a springing use. Bui nit. — Resulting use, 
(Law.) a use which', having been limited hy deed, ex- 
pires 01 cannot vest, but returns b.ick to him who 
raised it aftei such expnation, oi duung such impos- 
sibility. Boiiti^' MAC, (Z.aw.) d use which 

takes effect in <.<‘H'L.iI' 0 'i m some other estate, and is 
either limited .-e . i a < leating it or authoiized to 
be created by soiiie peison named m it ; — sometimes 
called a secondary uae. Bouoiei. — Statute of u&es, 
(^Imo.) the statute of S7 IJeniy VIII., c. 10, winch 
conveys uses into possession, Boutter, 

gyn. — See Avail, Utility. 

USE (} uz, 118), V, a. [L. utor, vsvs ; It. vsai^e ; Sp. 
usar; Fr. user.] [t. isbd ; pp. USING, used.] 

1. To employ ; to put to use ; to apply ; to 
avail one’s self of; to act with or by means of 

They . . . could mac both the nglit hand and the left in 
hui'ling stones and shooting anows. 1 Chron. xu. 2. 

2. To accustom ; to habituate ; to inure. 

Ho that intends to gain the Olymnie prize 

Must itee himself to luiiigei, heat, and cold. Roscommon. 

3. To act or behave towards ; to treat. 

Why dost thou use me thus? Shede, 

4. To practise customaiily ; to exercise. 

Use hospitality one to another without grudging. 1 Pet. iv. 0. 

6. To behave ; — with the reflective pronoun. 
Pray foigivc me, if I have vsied w??yAe[/’unraaimerly. Uliak. 

To use up, to consume wholly : — to fatigue so ve 
• to make incapable of turtlioi exertion; to tire out,- 
to fag out. [Vulgar.] Roget, 

Syn.— See Employ. 

U§E (yuz), ^. 71. 1- To be accustomed. 

■pl - *- . • I Ti "'j” ho their captain upon a 

^ . ii‘ • ■ ■ I , . , I :,0'C Speni^r, 

2. To be wont ; to be customarily. 

Pears Mse to p.»"r fashion, 

ns they rather <■ v/ i ■ * -i ^ ’-c ■ i ■» Bacon. 

3. f To frequent; to inhabit. Milton, 

Snakes that use witliin the house for shade 
Securely lurk. 

USE'PTJL (yds'fai), a. Profitable ; serviceable ; 
beneficial ; advantageous ; conducive or helpful 
to any end ; valuable for use ; suited or adapted 
to the purpose ; piomoting the ends or ob]ects 
in view. ** Usefiil knowledge.” More, 

Useful diligence will at last prevail. Johnson, 

Syn. — Advantageous. 

USE'Ft^L-LY, ad. In a useful manner ; profitably. 
USE'F'&L-NESS, n. The state or the quality of 
being useful ; utility ; profit. Addison. 

Syn. — See Utility. 

USE'LJgSS, a. Being of no use \ worthless ; good 
for nothing ; fruitless ; unavailing. Walker*. 

USE'L^SS-LY, ad. In a useless manner ; with- 
out use ; without advantage. Locke. 

USE'LgSS-NESS, 7i, The state or the quality of 
being useless ; want of utility. South, 

U§'^R (yuz'er), 7i. One who uses. Sidney, 

fJSH'JglR, [It. 7iscio, a door; mdere, a door- 
keeper, an usher ; Fr. huissier, — Old Eng- 
hutmar,] 

1. An officer who has the care of the door of 

a court or hall, &c. : — an inferior officer in some 
English courts of law. Brands, 

In the court of England, he is an officer, of 
considerable rank, whose business it is to introduce 
foreign ambassadors or other high strangers to the 
sovereign. Brande. 

2. A kind of subordinate teacher ; an assist- 
ant instructor, Dryden. Gardner, 

fJSH'BR, t?. a. p. ushered; pp, XISHBRINGt 
USHERED.] To introduce as a forerunner ot 
harbinger. ** Stars that usher evening.” Milton, 

The Examiner was ushered into the world by a letter get- 
ting forth tlie great genius of the author. Addvton. 

t tJSH'ER-ANCE, n. Introduction. Shaftesbury. 
i&SH'^lR-DdM, n. The state or the office of usher ; 

ushership. [r.] ' Qu, Rev, 

t^SH'liR-SHlP, n. The office of an usher. Ash, 

tJS-aUE-BAUGH' (ils-kwf-bSLwO ^t^s-kw9-ba.w^ P, 
Ja, K. Sm. Wh . ; fis-fcwo-ba', W. J. F.], n, [Ir. 
uisge, water, and hagh, life. See WHiSKEy.] 
A strong compound liquor made in Ireland, or 
brandy, or other spirits, raisins, cinnamon, 
cloves, and various other spices. Brande. 

t tS’S-SfiLP', pron, pi. Ourselves. Wickliffe. 
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UZEMA 


(IST IQN (fist'yyn), n. [L. zcstio ; ^^ro, usttiSf to 
burn ; “Pr The act of burning or the 

state of being burnt, [r.] Bailey. 

I'S-TO'RI-OUS, a. Having the power or quality 
of buinmg. [r.] WaUs, 

&S-TIT-LA'TrON, n. [L. ustulo, to scorch.] 

1. A gradual desiccation and torrefaction. of 
substances; — a term of old pharmacy. Petty, 

2. (Ckem.) The roasting of ores, to separate 
the arsenic, sulphur, and other volatile sub- 
stances combined with the metal. 

jCfir* When the matter is preserved which flies off, 
the process is called subhmation j when this matter is 
neglected, the process is called ubtulation. Parkes, 

ii'SU-AL (vu'zhv-gtl), a, ^.usualis; use ; 

It. tmtace ; Sp. usual ; Fr. itsueLI Common ; 
frequent ; ordinary ; customary ; general. 

Syn. — See Ordinary. 

U'§U-AL-LY (yu'zhiJt-jil-le), ad. Commonly; cus- 
tomarily ;* ordmaiily ; frequently. South, 

U'§U“AL-N£SS (yu'zhu-^I-nSs), n. The state of 
being usual; commonness; frequency. Clarke, 

U-§U-CAP^TI0N (u-zyi-fcap'shyn), n, [L. 
use, and capio^ to take.] ( Civil Laio,) The ac- 
quisition of the property of a thing hy continued 
possession for a time defined by law, Burrill. \ 
U'l^l'-FRtJCT (yu'zy-frukt), [L, usitfructus \ \ 
U8u$^ use, BTidifructus, fruit ; Fr. ^lsufr'^ut,'\ {Civ- \ 
il Law.') The right of enjoying the profits of a I 
thing belonging to another, without impaiiing 
the substance. Bui^ilL 

C-§U-PRO’CT'y-A-RY, n, [L. usttfructuarius ; Fr. 
usiifructuaire ] {Civil Law.) One who has the 
usufruct of a thing, AyUffe. 

t U'SCTRE (u'zhur), v, n. To practise usury. Shak. 
U^§U-R5;r (ii'zliu-rer), n. [See UsrRY.] One 
who practises usury ; one who lends money for 
interest ; — now commonly used of one 'who 
takes exorbitant or illegal interest. Shak, 
U-^U'RJ-OllS (yG-zha're-us), a. Relating to, prac- 
tising, or partaking of, usury, JDomie. 

tj-^U'RI-Od-S-LY, ad. With usury. More. 

&-§U'RJ-OyS-NfiSS, n. The quality or the state 
of being usurious. Ash. 

U-§i 1RP' (yfl-zttrp'), v. a, [L. usurpo ; vmis, *use, 
and rapio^ to seize ; i. e. to seize to one’s use ; 
It. usurpare\ Sp. usurpar\ Fr. usurper,") [a. 
rsniPED ; pp. tsurping, usurped.] To seize 
and hold by force and without right ; to assume. 
Before I see thee seated on that throne 
'Which now the house of Lancaster iimrpa, Shak, 
It is commonly used with reference to seizing 
or usurping political power or the prerogatives of a 
crown. 

Syn. — See Appropriate, 

£r-§yil-PA'TIQN, n, [L usurpatio ; It. usurpa- 
zione ; Sp, usurpacion ; Fr. usurpation.'] 

1. The act of usurping ; forcible, illegal seiz- 
ure or possession. Dryden, 

2, t Use ; usage ; custom. Pearson, 

(J-§ITRP’^:R, n. One who usurps ; one who seizes 

or possesses that to which he has no right ; — 
applied particularly to one who excludes the 
rightful heir from the throne. Spenser, 

(j-§URP'ING-LY, ad. By usurpation. Shak. 

U'g?U-RY (ya'zhu-r$), n. [L. ustira ; usus^ to 
use ; tt. ^ Sp, usura ; Fr. usure.] 

1. Money paid for the use of money; inter- 

est ; — now used for illegal interest, or higher 
interest than is allowed by law, Spenser. 

2. The practice of taking interest. Bacon, 
X7T. {Mus.) The syllable applied by Guido to the 

lo'west tone of his hexachord ; — afterwards em- 
ployed as the first of the seven syllables of the 
scale in its present form, but now superseded 
by Do. Warner, 

f tJ'TAS, n. [Low L.] 

1. {OM Cnglish Law.) The eighth day follow- 

ing any term or feast; the octave; as, **The 
utas of St. Michael.” Cowell, 

2. Festivity ; jollity. Shxih. 

O’-T^JSr'SIL, or C'TJgN-SiL [yu'tSn-sIl, S, W, J. F, 
K , ; yy-t6n'sil, .P. Ja. Sm, C, Wh, AsTi]^ n, [L. 
utermU\ irfor, vsm, to use; It. wtensile\ Sp, 
utensiUo\ Fr. ustensile,] An instrument for 
any use, such as the vessels of the kitchen or 
the tools of a trade ; an implement. Milton. 


U'TjglR-fNE (yuter-In or yfi't$r-Xn, 18) [yii't?r-In, 
S. W. J. F. JalK. , yu't?i-in, P. Stn.], a, [L. 
iiterinus ; uterus, the womb ; It. if Sp. uterino ; 
Fr. ut^rin.'] 

1. Pertaining to the womb. Browne, 

2. Born of the same mother, but having a 
different father; as, **A uterme brother,’* Beck. 

U'T^;-RO-G?S-TA’TION, n. {Med.) Gestation in 
the womb ; pregnancy. Dunglison, 

U'TE-RtiS, n,i pi. fjfTB-Ri, [L,] west.) The 
womb. — See Womb. Dunghson. 

U'TILE (yu'tjl), a. [L.] Useful, [r.] Walker, 

U'TJ-LK dCl^cT. [L.] «The useful with the 
pleasant:” as, “It combines utile dukn,” a 
phrase often used to bestow high praise on a 
literary work. Macdoniiel. 

U-TIL-I-TA^RI- ..iV, a. Relating to utilitarianism ; 
promoting utility or happiness. Brit. Crit. 

U-TIl-J-TA'RJ-AN, n. An advocate for, or ad- 
herent to, utilitarianism. Gh. Ob. 

U-TiL-l-TA'R[-AN’-I§M, n. The doctrine or prin- 
ciple of the utilitarians ; or the doctrine that the 
value of all institutions and pursuits is to be 
tested by the principle of utility, that is, the 
promotion of the greatest happiness of the great- 
est number ; — called also the greatest happiness 
principle. J, Bentham, 

fi'-TlL'I-TY (yu-tll'e-te), n, [L. utilitas', utilis, 
useful; utor, usus, to use; It. utihth; Sp. utili- 
dad\ Fr. ‘st'ite or the quality of 
being ii scnii . u ; advantageousness ; 

profitableness; benefit; service; profit; avail. 

It io t^p »»'orpl rule which, constitutes 

{ ‘p ‘U ‘u « Poley, 

T'* co.n i’ 1 the circumstance of 

V'J '< . •» to II, i.i poan-j a "”*“'^0- 

•«’ »••• » I i<> ' "y .IT* • ' '* . •! - 

. lo -10 “o » I ' •* 0* •»“ ‘i‘ -t !• .c. ' w ■ e * ■ 

u.*' p I lo Pi. i»‘t to jcu".. Hume. 

Syn. — Utility, from the Latin, is used in a more 
general and abstract sense than usefahiess, which is 
from the Anglo-Saxon. The utility of an invention or 
discovery ; the usefuiness of the thing invented or 
discovered ; the utility^ of a society or institution ; the 
usefulness of an individual. A thing is said to be of 
much utility, or designed for a particular use. Bestow 
a bentyit ; perform a sermce j receive profit j make use 
of an advantage 

U-tIl-J-Z ACTION, n. The act or the process of 
making useful or profitable. [r.J Clarke, 

U'TIL-IZE, V. a. [It. vtilizzare’, Sp. titiUa(vr\ Fr, 
utilise}' i] To render useful ; to put to use ; to 
employ for some useful purpose. Toionshend, 

U' TJ POS-SPJDB ' TIS, [L., as you possess.) 

1. {Civil Lazo.) *A species of interdict for the 

purpose of retaining possession of a thing, 
granted to one who, at the time of contesting 
suit, was in possession of an immovable thing, 1 
in order that he might be declared the le^l pos- 
sessor. • Burrill. 

2. {International Law.) The principle of a 

treaty which leaves belligerent parties mutually 
in possession of what they have acquired by 
their arms during a war. Brands, 

Ut'MOST, a, [A. S. idmcest; vt, out, and mest, 
most.] 

1. Extreme; furthest; uttermost; most dis- 
tant ; most remote. Milton, 

2, Being in the highest or greatest degree. 

“ To his utmost peril.” Sli^k. 

Ct'MOST, n. The most that can be, or be done. 

Lot U8 perform our lOmoat. Addison, 

U-TO^PJ-A, n. [Gr. oh, not, and r6vos, a place,] 
A term* invented by Sir T. More, and applied, 
in his work called Utopia, to an ima^nary 
island which he represents as enioying the ut- 
most perfection in laws, politics, &:c. The word 
ha.s now passed into all the languages of Eu- 
rope to signify a state of ideal perfection. Brands, 

U-TO'Pl-AN (u-ta'pe-an), a. Fanciful; chimerical; 
ideal ; not real or actual. Swinburne, 

U-T6'P1-AN-I§M, n. Utopian principles or con- 
duct ; chimerical schemes. Mordh, Rev, 

tU-TQP'I CAL, 05. Utopian; chimerical. 

U^TRf-OLB, n, [L. utriculus,) {Bot.) A little 
bladder filled with air, attached to certain aquat- 
ic jilants : — a one-celled, one or few seeded, su- 

S erior, membranous fruit, frequently dehiscent 
y a transverse incision, Menslow, Bindley. 
The utricle differs from the pyxidium in tex- 


ture, in being simple, that is, in not proceeding from as 
ovarium with obliterated dissepiments. Lindley. 

U-TRIc'U-laR, a, 1. {Bot.) Inflated; like a 
small bladder. Grap, 

2. {Chem.) Noting the condition of certain 
substances, as sulphur, the vapor of which, on 
coming in contact with cold bodies, condenses 
in the form of globules, composed of a soft ex- 
ternal pellicle filled with liquid. 

This utricular condition has been observed in 
sulphur, selenium, iodine, phosphorus, and arsenious 
acid. The globules sometimes retain their liquid form 
for a considerable time. Orakam. 

UT'TJglR, a. [A. S. utter, outer, utter. — See Out.] 

1. Outer ; on the outside, [ii.] 

Tlirough laterwad through middle darkness borne. MtUon, 

2. Placed or being beyond all compass ; out 
of any place. “ The utter deep.” [r.J Milton, 

3. Complete; total; entire; perfect. Ut- 
ter destruction.” 1 Kings xx. 42. ^^TJtter 
sti angers to all those.” Atterbury, 

4 Peremptory ; absolute ; unconditional ; un- 
qualified. “ Utter refusal.” Clarendon. 

tjT'TjglR, V, a, [fi UTTERED ; uttering, ut- 
tered.] 

1. To speak ; to pronounce ; to express. 

These very words I heard him utter. Shak, 

2. To disclose ; to publish ; to divulge. 

Wore it folly to be modest in uttering what is known to all 

the world? ^ Raleigh. 

3. t To sell or vend, as wares. Shak, 

4. To put into circulation, as money. Swift, 

5. fTo'put out or forth. Spenser, 

Syn.— See Declare, Tell. 

OT'TJglR-A-BLE, a. That may he uttered; pro- 
nounceable ; expressible. Johnson. 

O’T’T^R-ANCE, n, 1. The act, manner, or power 
of uttering ; pronunciation ; vocal expression. 

The utterance of articulate sounds. Wilkins, 

2. Sale or circulation. Bacon, 

3. f Extremity ; uttermost, Shah. 

tJT'TJpR— bAr-RIS-TJPR, n. A barrister allowed 

to plead only without the bar. [Eng.] Whishaw, 
Ut'T9R-5R» w. One who utters. Spenser, 

t UT'TJgR-LESS, a. Unutterable. MiUoiz, 

T&T'TjglR-LY, ad. Fully; completely; perfectly; 

entirely ;* totally ; thoroughly. Hooker. 

UT'TJPR-MOST, a. 1. Extreme; greatest; ut- 
most. “ This uttermost distress.” Milton. 

2. Most remote or distant ; furthest. 

The M«ermosi end of the straits. AUbot, 

UT'TJglR-MOST, n. 1. The extreme part, 

A city in the uttermost of thy border. JViem. xx. 16, 

2. The most that can be, or be done ; utmost, 

“ The uttermost we can do.” Hooker, 

UT'T^jlR-NfiSS, n. Completeness ; extremity ; ut- 
most, [b.] Nat. Rev. 

U'V^J-A, n, [L, uva, a grape.] {Anaf.) The 
choroid coat of the eye: — the posterior layer 
of the iris. Dunglison, 

U'Vjg-OO'S (yuVe-us), a. Resembling a grape; 

— applied to the choroid coat of the eye. Ray, 
U'VU-LA (yu V^-la), w. [Dim. of L. ttva, a grape.] 

{Anaf.) A fleshy, conical appendage or prolon- 
gation hanging from the midme or free edge of 
the velum palati, or soft palate: — also a small 
prominence or lobule in the portion of the cere- 
bellum that forms the posterior boundary of 
the fourth ventricle. Dunghson. 

tJ'Vy-LAR, a. {Ancet.) Fertaining to the uvula. 
tT-’W'AR'QW-ITE, n, {Min.) An emerald-green, 
crystalline variety of garnet, consisting chiefly 
of silica, lime, oxide of chrome, and alumina; 

— called also ouvarovife. Dana. 

UX-^R^I-CIDE,^*.. (X. teoior, a wife, Audeeedo, to kill.] 

The murder, or the murderer, of a wife. Ed, Rev. 
y:^-6^RJ-OtJs (yg-zs're-as), a- [L. wcorius; uxor, 
a wife.] Submissively or excessively fond of 
one’s wife ; — commonly in. a bad sense. 

Her temple on the ofTensive mount 

Built by that vseoriaus king. * Mdton, 

y?-5'El-OtlS-LY, ad. In an uxorious manner; 

’ with fond submission to a wife. Dryden, 

U3|:-6'RI-Oys-NJSss, n. The state of being uxo- 
* rious ; fond submission to a wife. More, 

U’ZE-MA, n, A Burman long measure of twelve 
miles. Mahom. 
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VAGABOND 


XT tlie twenty- second letter of the alpha-wet, has 
T ^ a flat, labial sound, and is nearly allied to 
f' but V is vocal, and / aspirate. — See and U. 

jBSr The character is derived from the Gr. Y, 

\6v. It was formerly confounded with the vowel «, 
and the vowel sound of w and the consonant sound of 
w, were both represented by the same character, viz. 
V, As a numeral, V (which in this case was per- 
haps origin ally a lepresentation of the outspread Iw- 
man hand) stands for 5, and with a dash over it (v), 
for 5000. Win, Smith* 

VA. [It.] {Mus,) Go on ; as, “ Va crescendo^^ 
go on increasing. Moore. 

VA'CAN-OY, n. [L. vacanSj idle; vaco^ to be 
empty, to* be idle or at leisure ; It. vaoa7iza ; Sp. 
^acancia; Fr. vacance.l 

1. Empty space; vacuity, [n.] 

How IS ’t 

That thus you bend your eye on i acancv* 

And with th' incorporeal air do hold discourse. S7iak, 

2. A chasm ; space unfilled ; a blank. Watts. 

3. The state of a post, office, or employment, 
when destitute of, and wanting, an incumbent ; 
a place or office which is empty or not filled. 

They were content to bribe them with the nomination of 
some bishops, and disposal of t‘'c vc- 
during the vacancred. • 

Tj.. t j* n'n h«s 

C-. . I lu.. I'.' <1 ■!. i V 

of the senate. Bovuvier. 

4- Time of leisure ; cessation for a time ; re- 
laxation ; intermission ; time unengaged. 

Those little vacancies from toil are sweet. Dryden. 

6 . Emptiness of thought ; listlessness. Shak. 

All disposition to idleness or tJoeoncy, even before they are 
habits, are dangerous. Wotton. 

VA'C^NT, a. [L. vacatis ; Fr, vacant.] 

1. * Empty ; unfilled ; void. 

A better race to bring into their vacant room. JfiUon, 

2. Free; unencumbeied; unerowded. 

Religion is the interest of ail, but philosophy of those . . . 
at leisure, and vacant trom the affairs of the world. More. 

3. Not filled by an incumbent or possessor. 

“ They alloived the throne vacant.” Swift. 

4. Having leisure ; unoccupied with busi- 
ness ; free from labor ; disengaged ; not busied. 

The mind in her vacant moments. Addison, 

Absence of occupation is not rest; 

A mind quite vacant is a mind distressed. Covc^per. 

5. Thoughtless; without thought; unthink- 
ing; absent; inattentive. 

And the loud laugh that spoke the vaean t mind. Goldsmttk. 

0. (Laio.) Unfilled; unoccupied ; without a 

claimant, tenant, or occupier. Burrill. 

Syn. — See EjVIPTy. 

7A'CANT-LY, ad. In an empty, vacant manner. 

VA'CATE, V. a. [L. vaco^ va^atwm^ to be empty.] 
xp. VACATED ; pp VACATING, VACATED.] 

1. To make void ; to annul ; to make of no 
authority ; to render invalid or of no effect. 

To vncaie an entry which has been made on a record 
when the court has been imposed upon by tVaud. Bowier. 

2 . To make vacant; to quit possession of. 

** He vacated the throne.** Johnson. 

3. To put an end to ; to defeat, [n..] 

He vacates my revenge, Brydetu 

VA-CA'TIQN, n. [L. vacation a being free from 
a duty, service, &c. ; It. vacazione; Sp. vaca- 
cion ; Fr. vacation^ 

1 . The act of vacating or making void. 

2. _ A suspension or discontinuance of the 

studies and exercises of a school, academy, col- 
lege, &c.; the time between the end and the 
beginning of a term in an institution of learn- 
ing; intermission; recess. Walker. 

3. Leisure ; freedom from care, Hammond, 

4. (Bed.) The time from the death of a bish- 
op, or other spiritual person, till the bishopric 
or dignity is supplied with another. Reeses Cyc. 

&. (Law.) Intermission of juridical proceed- 


ings ; the period intervening between the end 
of one term of a court and the beginning of 
another ; recess of courts. Cowell. 

tVAC'CA-Ry, n. [L. vajcca^ a cow.] A cow- 
house :* — a dairy-house : — a cow-pasture. Bazfey. 

VAC-CI'NA, n. (Med^) Cow-pox. Dunghson. 

VAC'Cl-NATE, V. a. [L. vacea^ a cow; It. vacd- 
nare^ to vaccinate ; Sp. vacutiar ; Fr. vacciner.] 
{i. VACCINATED J pp. VACCINATING, VACCINAT- 
ED.] To inoculate with vaccine matter, or virus 
taken from sores on. the udders of a cow dis- 
eased with cow-pox, or from like sores on the 
human subject derived directly or indirectly 
from the former, in order to protect from small- 
pox. Bntich. 

VAC-CT-NA'TrON, n. [L. vacca^ a cow; It. vacci- 
nazionei S'p. 'vacunaeion -jBr.t aecination.] The 
act of vaccinating; an operation w'hich con- 
sists in inserting the vaccine matter under the 
cuticle, so that it may come in contact with the 
absorbents; cow-pox inoculation; Jennerian 
inoculation. — See Cow-pox. Ihmglison. 

Dr. Jenner made the first experiment in voccination, by 
transferring the pus from the pustule of a milkmaid, who 
had caught the cow-pox from the cows, to a healthy child, 
in 1700. Havdn. 

VAC'Cl-NA-TOR, n. One who practises vaccina- 
tion ; a vaccinist. Sir H. Halfo7'd. 

VAC'CINE, or VAC'CINE (18) [vhfc'sin, W. J. F. 
Ja. Sm. R. C . ; vak'sjn, P. ; vak'sSn, it.], a. [L. 
vaedntis ; vacca, a cow.J Pertaining to, or de- 
rived from, a cow; relating to vaccination. 

The promulgation of this valuable property of the vaccine 
virus IS due to Dr. Jennei. J>un{/lu>on. 

VAC-ClN'l-A, n. (Med.) Cow-pox. Dunglison. 

VAO'CI-nIST, n. One who is versed in or prac- 
tises vaccination ; a vaccinator. Bd. Rev. 

VACHER (v&sh-a'), n. [Fr.] A stock or cattle 
keeper ; a herdsman. [Local, XT. S.] Bartlett. 

VA 9 H'^:R-Y (vaah'-), n. \RT.vacherie% vaohoy a 
cow.] A cow-house, or enclosure for cows. Fliiit. 

VAjC'IL-lAn-CY [vas'jl-ian-sejr. J. F. Ja. K. Sm. 
U. )Vb . ; v^-szl'I^n-se, S. P.], n. [L. vacillOf 
vacillans, to stagger, to waver.] A state of 
wavering ; fluctuation ; inconstancy, [e,] More. 

vA^'IL-lAnt, «. [Fr.] Tacillating; wavering; 
unsteady ; fluctuating. Wright. 

vAg'lL-LATE, V. n. [L. vacillo, vaciUodxim ; It. 
vacillai'ei Sp. racfZar; Fx.xacilUr^ \i. vacil- 
lated ; pp. VACILLATING, VACILLATED^ 

1. To sway or move to and from ; to have an 

unsteady or inconstant motion. Paley. 

2. To waver; to fluctuate; to be unsteady 
or inconstant ; to be unsettled. Cockeram. 

Syn. —See Fluctuate. 

vA^'JL-LAT-ING, J!?. fls- Wavering; inconstant; 
j unsteady ; fluctuating. Bd. Rev. 

\ vA 9 ^IL-LAT- 1 NG-LY, ad. In a vacillating man- 
ner ; inconstantly ; unsteadily. Cockeram. 

V A 9 -IL-L ACTION, n. [L. vcwilhtio ; It. vaciUa- 
ssione ; Sp. vdeilacion ; Fr. vacillation.] 

1 . A rocking to and fro; a reeling motion. 
** Every slip or vacillation of tbe body. * Paley. 

2. ^ An unsteady or inconstant action ; fluc- 
tuation of purpose ; unsteadiness ; inconstancy, 

Ko remainders of doubt, no vaciUation. JBp, JRcdL 

tVAC^y-ATE, V. a. [L. vaevo, vacitatm.] To 
make void. Secular Priest Baposed, 1703. 

t VAC-U-A'TIQN, n. Evacuation. Bailey. 

VAOTT-IST, n. One who holds to the doctrine of 
a vacxmm ; — opposed to plenist. Boyle. 

VA-CU'l-TY, n. [L. vacuitas\ vacuztSf vacant; 
It. vacuith ; Sp. vaenddad ; Fr. vacuity.] 


1 . State of being empty or unfilled ; emptiness. 

HuncGi IS such a state of vacuity as to require a fresh sup- 
ply of mimcnt. Arbuthnot. 

2. An empty space ; a space unfilled 01 un- 
occupied ; a vacuum ; a void ; a vacancy. 

Vacuity is interspersed among particles of matter. Bentley. 

3. Inanity ; want of reality ; nihility. 

Their expectations will meet with vacuity. Olanvill. 

V4-CU’J^A, (Romaxi Ant.) The goddess of 
rural leisure, to whom the husbandmen sacri- 
ficed at the close of harvest. Bt'ande. 

VAc'U-oGs (vhk'u-us), a. [L. vacuus.] Empty ; 
unfilled ; vacant, [r.] Milton. Nat. Rev. 

t vAc'U-OUS-n£ss, n. The state of being vacu- 
ous or empty ; emptiness. Moimtagu, 

vAc'U- tfM^ n. [L, vacutfSi empty, vacant.] (Phys- 
ics.)' An empty space ; a portion of space void 
of matter ; a vacuity. Brande. 


r'l* jStcuol. 

’r ti''*'”™ «« '»*i ''*^bolittc 
' ■ >1 ,1 u ,» • • .■ 11 , , there 

' I , ,1 I-. n.iiH, .MU u . ' Mil dtated 

L' J ■ . ' i I ' .1 " Hutton. 

Torrn,pUian vacuum, the space above the mercury 
m the barometric tube, the most perfect vacuum that 
can be aitificially produced. In this sense, vacuum 
merely signifies the exclu.sion of atmospheric air , tor 
this space in the barometer is filled with the vapor of 
meicury at all temperatures above 60^ Fahienlieitj 
and, it the uiidulatory theory of light is true, it con- 
tains luminiferous ether; and it may contain other 
media inappreciable by our senses. The vacuum pro- 
ducible by means of an air-pump is imperfect, it be- 
ing impossible to exhaust all the air from a receiver. 
— See Torricellian. Brande. Young. Faraday. 

t VADE, V. n. [L. t ado.] To go hastily or rap- 
idly ; to vanish ; to pass away. Spens&7\ 

ivA[DE-MjE*CUM. [L. vade, ^ 0 , aud mecum, 
with me.] Any thing, especially a book or 
manual a person carries with him for daily use. 

t vAd'I-MO-NY, n. [L. vadtmomxim.] (Laio.) 

A promise or bond to appear befoie the court at 
the day appointed. Blount. 

VA ’DL tfM, n. [L. yas, vadis.] (Law.) A gage ; 
a pledge ; a security ; a surety, Whishaw. 

fVA'FROyS, a. [L. Crafty; cunning; 

subtle; artful; sly. More. 

VAG^A-BOND, a. [Sansc. vaj, to go. — L. vagor- 
hunaus ; vagor, to stroll about ; It. vagdbondo ; 
Sp. vagahundo ; Fr. vagabo 7 id.] 

1. Wandering without any settled habitation ; 
strolling or roving about ; habitually going about 
from place to place. 

The author of this libel was some vagabond huckster or 
pedler. Hackluyt. 

2. Wandering; vagrant; going without any 
certain direction. 

Like to a vagcibmd flag upon a stream. Shak. 

VAg'A-B 6 ND, «, 1. A wandering person ; one 
who habitually goes about from place to place ; 
one who has no settled residence or domicile ; 
a vagrant ; an idle wanderer. Addison. 

A vagabond and a renegade shalt thou be upon the earth. 

Oen, iv. 12, Tyndalde TYtme., IfiSA 
You ore a vagabond, and no true traveller, Shak. 

In English and American law, vagabond is al- 
ways used in a bad sense, denoting one who is with- 
out a home, a strolling, idle, worthless person. In 
old English statutes, “ such as wake on the night and 
sleep on the day, and haunt customable taverns, and 
ale-houses, and routs about, and no man wot whence 
they came nor whither they go,” BurriU. 

+ VAg'A-B6 ND, t?. w. To wander. Drummond. 
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VAG'A-B6ND-A5^E, «. [Fr.] The character, life, vA'GBANT, n. A wandering, idle person; one 
and habits of a vagabond. MeC'tjilock. who lives idly, with no settled home ; a wan- 

VAG'A-b 6ND-I§M, «. The character and fi’abits 
of a vagabond ; vagabondage ; vagrancy. Hotten, by the word vagrant is understood 

VAG'A-BQND-IZE, V, n. To act or wander about a person who lives idly, without any settled bom® ; 

n’vncrnKn-nrl nr vno-rsiTit but tliis definition IS inuch enlarged by some Statutes, 

as a vagabond or vagrant. we&u Mev, includes those who refuse to work, or who go 

VAG'A-BCND-EY, n. Vagabondism, [n.] Cotgrave, about begging.” Boumer, 

t VA'GAN-C Y, n, [L. vagor^ vagans, to wander.] VA'GRANT-LY, ad» In a vagrant manner. Clarke, 
A wandering ; a strolling ; vagrancy. MiUon, VA'GRANT-N.BSS, w. The state of being vagrant 
Vj3-OJ^r'TE§f n. pi, [L. vagoTf vagam^ to wan- ^ vagrant ; vagrancy. Scott. 

der.] (Zoil.) A tribe of spiders, including those VAGUE (vag), a, [L. vagus; It. § Sp. vago ; Fr. 
which watch their prey from the web, and also vagm^ 

frequently run w'ith agility, and chase and seize 1. fWandering ; vagrant ; vagabond. “ The 


frequently run w'ith agility, and chase and seize 
their prey. Brands, 

VA-GA'RI-OUS, a. Having vagaries ; capricious ; 
whimsical; erratic; crotchety. WiJb&rfoYce, 

VA-GA'R Y, n, [L. vagor, to wander ; Fr.^ vagiter.'] 

1. t A wandering; vagrancy. Rich, 1584. 


1. t A wandering; vagrancy. Rich, 1584. 

2. A wild freak or fancy ; a whim ; a ca- f VAGUE, n, A wandering or a vagary. Shelton, 

price ; a freak ; a prank ; a whimsicality. . VAGUE, «. n. To wander ; to roam ; to stray ; to 

FlewfM* “ To and range abroad.** Kolland, 

AS they would dance. ' “ Milton, VAGUE'LY (vag'le), ai. In a vague manner. 

fVA-GA'RY, V, n. To wander; to range; to m The state of hema vaaue • in- 

roam ; to stroll from place to place. Cotgrave. ^ 

t VA-GA'TIQN, ». [L. DCis-afto.] A wandering; ^ ^ over any thing to be 

a roving about. Blount, concealed ; a curtain ; veil.— See Veil. Wisdom, 


1. fWandering ; vagrant ; vagabond. “ The 

vague villains.** Hayward, 

2. Unfixed; unsettled^; undetermined; in- 
definite ; uncertain ; ambiguous ; doubtful. 

The perception of being or not being belongs no more to 
these vaqve ideas, signihed by the terras “whatsoever" and 
“ tiling,” than it does to any other ideas. Locke. 


a roving about. mount, 

VAg'GLE, n, A name in Shetland for a place 
where meat is hung to be smoked. Simmonds. 


2. pL [Contracted from avails,'] Money or a 
gratuity given to servants ; vales. Dtjjden. 

3. t A. casual emolument; a windfall. Tooke. 


, — r-r • • *1 «>• I .a. UO-i rvs.ij.viLsa.il.. j. 

f VA'GI-5NT, a, [L. vagio, vagiens, to cry.] 

Crying like a child. More, VAIL (val), v, a, [L. veU),] To cover ; to conceal 

r4-gi'Jf4, n,; pi. VAom^, [L , a sheath,-] ^ ’^eil.-See Veil._ 

1. (Anat,) A cylindrical canal five or six f VAIL (val), v, a. HFr. avaler^ “[i. vailed ; pp, 
s long, situated within the pelvis of the vailing, vailed.] 


inches long, situated within the pelvis of the 
female, between the bladder and the rectum, and 
communiesuting by one extremity with the vulva, 
and by the other with the womb, the neck of 
which it embraces: — any part serving as an 
envelope to another ; a sheath. Dunglison, 

2. {Bot,) Any part which surrounds another, 
as the base of the leaf in grasses, which is 
wrapped round the stem. Hensloic, Gray, 

3. (Arch,) The part of a terminus out of 
which the statue seems to issue. London Bncy. 


1. To let fall ; to make or suffer to desepd; 
to lower, as in token of respect or submission. 

They stiffly refused to vaA their bonnets. Car&w. 

Certain of the Turks’ galleys* which would not I’ot? their 
top-sails, the Venetians fiercely assailed. Knolless, 

2. To let sink in fear, or for other cause. Shak, 

t VAIL, V, n. To yield; to give place ; to show 
respect by yielding ; — written also vale and 
veil. “ I do vail to it with reverence,** B, Jomon, 

t VAIL'-VBLE, a. Available ; profitable. Chaucer, 


vA^'I-NAL, or VA-^I'NAL [vaj'e-n^l, K CL Wb. ^ 

Ash, Dunglisoti; vai-jl'n^l, Sm., C. ^.J, a. Re- f vAlL'JpR, n. One who vails, [n.] Overbury. 
lating to a vagina or sheath. Dunglison, ^ VAI'MURE, or VA'MURE, n, [Fr. avantmur.] 


II VA^'J-NANT, or VA-(j^I'NANT, a, (Bot.) In- 
vesting or covering,* as a stieath; surrounding 
a stem or other body by a convolute base. 

Smart, Bindley, 

II VAG'I-NATB, or VA-9l'NATE, a. (BoL) 
Sheathed; surrounded by, or enclosed in, a 
sheath. Gray, 

II VAg'1-NA.TB, or VA-^!'NATB, n. (Zohl.) A 
sheathed polype ; one of an order of polypes 
comprising those which are constantly surround- 
ed by, and attached to, a calcareous, horny po- 
lypiary. Brands, 

11 vAg^'l-NAT-®D, or VA-§^i'NAT-5D, a, (Bot.) 
"Vaginate. Smart. 

vA^-J-N|-Pi6N'NOyS, a, [L. vagina, a sheath, 
and pemxa, a feather; pennes, a wing.] (Ent.) 
Sheath-winged ; having the wings covered with 
sheaths or hard cases. Browne. 

U-L4, n, (Bot.) The elongated toms 
into which the pedicel supporting the capsule 
of mosses is inserted. Gray, — A tubular floret 
in composite flowers. Henslow, 

t vA(?'1S-sAte, V, n, [L. vagor, to wander.] To 
caper ; to frolic. Campbell* 

fVA'GOUS, G. [Ii.v<a^ws.] Wandering; roving; 
strolling; unsettled. AyUffe, 

VA'GRAN-CT, ft, A state or course of a vagrant ; 
a roving; wandering. 

Did h« spend his days in continual laboMn restless travel, 
in endless vagranep, going about doing good. Barrow. 

The O'ffences of idleness, drunkenness, quarrelling, gam- 
ing, or vajjrcmcy. Biarke, 

VA'GRANT, a, [L. vagor, to wander ; Old^ Fr, 
vagarant, wandering.] Wandering; roving; 
roaming; unsettled; unfixed; vagabond. 

That beauteous Emma vc^proni courses took. JPrior, 


An outwall ; an outward wall. 

On the west side was a great rampart or bank, very rteep 
without and within, and like a vaimtere of a fortress. Wyatt. 

VAIN (van), a, [L. vamts ; It. § Sp. vano ; Fr. 
vain . — Perhaps contraction of L. vacaaucs, from 
vaco, to be empty. Whi, Smith, From A. S. 
fynegian, to wither, Tooke. ■— Perhaps from 
A. S. wanian, to wane. Richardson,] 

1. Empty ; void ; unreal shadowy ; having 
no real substance, worth, or importance. 

When ye pray, use not vain repetitions. Matt. vi. 7. 
And vain chimera vomits empty flame. Bryden. 

2. Fruitless ; ineffectual ; unprofitable ; idle. 

If Christ be not risen, then is our preaching vora, and your 

fhiSi is also vain. 1 Cor, xv, 14. 

Vain is the force of man ^ ^ 

To crush the pillars which the pile sustain, Bryden. 

3. Proud of petty or trifling things ; vainglo- 
rious; inflated; conceited; puffed up; self-suf- 
ficient ; — with of before the object. 

VoTvam man would he wise, though man he bora like a 
wild ass’s colt, J<^ »■ 12. 

The minstrels played on every side. 

Vain of their art, and for the mastery vied. Bryden. 

4. Showy; ostentatious; gaudy; glittering. 

Load some vain church with old theatric state. Pope. 

6. Unimportant ; worthless ; trivial ; unes- i 
sential ; useless ; unsatisfying ; unsatisfactory. 
Both all things vatw, and all who in vain things 
Built their fond hopes of glory, or lasting flune. 

Or happiness. Muum. 

Vam pomp and glory of this world. £^dk. 

Surely every man walketh in a vain show. Pit. xxxix. 6. 

In vain, to no purpose ; to no end ; ineffectually j 
without effect. “ He tempts in vain,’* J^Uton.-— 
« Providence and Nature never did any thing in vain,” 
L* Estrange, — To take the name of Ood in vain, to 
speak or use the name of God with lightness or pro- 
fanity , to be profane; to swear. “Thou sbalt not 
take the name of the Lord thy God in vain,” Exod. xx.7, 

Syn.— is a general and indefinite term, ap- 


plied to what is of no value, importance, or effect. A 
vain pursuit, attempt, or thought ; fruitless labor ; wi- 
ejfectual effort j empty vessel or excuse ; worthless pam- 
phlet ; id/>e fancy ; showy trifle ; ostentatious manner. 
— See iNErFECTUAL, and Peide. 

VAIN-GL 6 'R{-Of)S, a. Boasting without perform- 
ance ; proud in disproportion to desert ; boast- 
ful; vaunting; vain. Sjjenser. 

Vdinqlonous men are the scorn of wise men, the admira- 
tion of fools, the idols of parasites, and the slaves ot their own 
vaunts. Bacon, 

VAIN-GLO 'Rl-Of^ S-LY, ad. With vainglory ; with 
empty pride. ’ Milt07i, 

VAIN-GLO'RI-OUS-NfiSS, n. The state or the 
quality of being vainglorious. Scott, 

VAIN-GLO^RY, n. [vain and glory, — It. ^ Sp. 
tanaglo^'ia.] Pride above merit; empty pride 
or boasting ; pride in petty things ; vanity. 

His natural aversion to vainglory. Addison, 

VAIN'LY, ad. 1. Without effect ; to no purpose ; 
in vaiii ; ineffectually ; fruitlessly. 

In weak complaints you vainly waste your breath. Shak. 

2. Proudly ; arrogantly ; vaingloriously. 

To think neither vaMy nor vauntingly of ourselves. Belcaiy, 

3. Idly; foolishly; trivially. 

Nop vcanly hope to be invulnerable, Milton. 

VAIN^N?SS, n. The state of being vain ; vanity ; 
pride; falsehood; emptiness, [e.] Shak, 

vAir, «, [Fr. vair. — Vair appears to be derived 
from L. t variegated. Bi'ande.] (Her,) 
One of the furs employed in blazonry. It is 
supposed to represent the skin of a small squir- 
rel. It is always white and blue, unless other- 
wise specified in the blazon. Brande, 

vAir, ? npr. tair.] (Her.) Charged or 
vAiR% j checkered with vair; variegated with 
argent and azure colors, when the term is vairy 
proper ; and with other colors, when it is vatr 
oXjVatry composed. Todd, 

vAir'Y, n, (Her,) The pattern of vair with more 
than two colors. Brands, 

KsrSTB (vulgarly pronounced vis. %Iahom),^ n. 
The third caste among the Hindoos, including 
merchants, traders, and cultivators. Malcom, 

VAI'YOPE, ? [Slav, toaizoood.] A prince of 
VAI W 6 DE, S the Hacian provinces. Bailey, 

VA-KEEL', n, A messenger ; an agent : — a law- 
yer. [India.] C, P, Brown, 

vAl'ANCE, n. [Perhaps from Fdlentia, a town 
so called both m Italy and in Spain. Skinner, 
— “ More probably from It. vallare, to surround, 
as those hangings surround a canopy.’* Nartis,] 
Drapery or hangings for a bedstead, window, 
&e., — especially the drapery or fringe hanging 
around the tester and stead of a bed. Shak. 

t vAl'ANCE, 0 . a. To decorate with drapery, 
like the valance of a bed. Shah, 

tVAL'ANCEDji?. a. Decorated with drapery. iSAaX;. 

VALE, n. [L. vaZHs ; It. ^ Sp. valh ; Fr. valUe.] 

1. An open space between hills or moun- 
tains ; a valley. ** The va^ of Aide.** Shak, 

2, A small gutter or trough used to carry off 
the water from a ship raised by a pump, Bailey, 

Syn. — See Valley. 

vAl-JP-bIo^TION, n. [L. vaUdieo, vaUdictvs, to 
I bid adieu ; vale, farewell, and dico, to say.] A 
i bidding farewell ; a farewell; adieu. Donne, 

\ vAl-®-DIC-T 6 'R 1 -AN, n, A member of an Amer- 
I ican college who* delivers the valedictory ora- 
j tion. [Local, U.S.] J, Sparks. 

' vAL-^;-BiO'TO-RY, a. Bidding fareweE ; taking 
leave ; farewell. This valedictory Evelyn, 

vAL-^-dTC'TO-RY, n. An oration or farewell 
address delivered at Commencement, by a mem- 
ber of the graduating class. (U. S.] J, Sparks. 

V 4 Dj^-Cp^zrE§^ (-^nz% )n. A rich lace 
VAL-: 6 N- 01 -£NNE§'-LACE, S which has a six- 
sided mesh formed of two threads partly twisted 
and plaited, the pattern being worked in the 
net ; — so called from Valencieiines in France, 
where it is made. Simmonds, 

VA-l£N'TI-A (vH«n^8be-ii), n, A stuff made of 
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worsted, cotton, and silk, used for waistcoats ; — 1 
written also Valencia. W. Ency. | 

V'AL'^IN-TINE (19) [vai'^n-trn, 5* P. J. E. F. Ja. I 
K. Sm . ; vaVen-tIn, IV.], n. \ 

1. A mate or sweetheart chosen on St. Val- 

entine’s-day (Feb. 14th). Shah. 

A choosing persTiasions as countrymen choose valentimi— 
tliai vrhich they chance to meet with farst after their coming 
abroad. Heamiona. 

It [the choosing of a mate on St. Valentine’s- 
day] appears to 3 iave been a very old notion, however 
(for jt is alluded to by Chaucei, as well as by Shake- 
speare m The Two Gentlemen of Verona), that on 
this day birds begin to couple. Brmxde. 

2. A letter, expressing regard or affection, 
sent by one person to another on St.Valentine*s- 
day; a billet-doux or love-letter with verses, 
often printed and ornamented, sent by one per- 
son to another on the 14th of February. 

ivfonv ""C; nods, jests, winks, tokens, 

4 , r .1" ' , (5.-, ’lUh •/jes,&c., for which cause, be- 

li-v« , ho. .'ll ' » ■’«' ( : ' c women learn to write. -Burton. 

VAL'5N-TiNE"§-DAY, n. The day sacred to St. 
Valentine, a presbyter, who, according to the 
legend, was beheaded at Home under Claudius, 
Feb. 14th. Brande. 

VAL-SN-TIN^I-AN, n. [Eecl. Sist) One of a 
sect of the second century, so called from the 
founder, Valentintis. They were a branch of the 
Gnostics. Braiide. 

VAL^^l-RATE, n. ^Chem.) A salt composed of 
valeric *acid and a base; — called also valeri- 
anode . Miller. 

VA-LE'Rf-AN, n. ILmneeizs supposed that, like 
’Gentiana, Teucrium, &c., it was derived from 
some distinguished individual of the name of 
Valerius ; whilst Caspar, Bauhin, Ambrosmus^ 
and others, derive it from L. valere, on account 
of the medicinal virtues of some of the species. 
P. Cyc.^ (Boi.) The common name of herba- 
ceous plants of the genus Valeriana, some spe- 
cies 01 which, especially Valeriana oMciimlia, 
are used in medicine ; — the root of Valeriana 
officinalis, a native of Europe, consisting of 
numerous long, slender fibres issuing from a 
tuberculated head or rhizoma ; ^ much used in 
tincture, infusion, or powder, as a remedy for ir- 
regular nervous action. Wood ^Bcuihe. Loudon. 

VA-LB'RJ-AN-ATE, n. (Chem.) A salt composed 
of valerianic acid and a ba se ; a valerate. Turner. 

VA-L^i-Rl-AN'IC, a. {Chem.) Noting an acid ob- 
tained from valerian root, decaying cheese, &c- ; 
which is called also valeHc acta. Miller. 

JSgg^Valericmic acid is a limpid, colorless oil which 
rtemnins liquid at 0 ^ Fahrenheit. It has a powerful 
odor, allieu to that of valerian root, and a burning 
taste. Miller, 

VAL'jgl-RfO, a. {Chem.') See YALERiAific. 
VALE§, n.pl. Money given to servants. See Tail. 

Hie revezi-ae, beside vales, amounted to thirty pounds. Swift. 

VAE'^IT [var^t, P. J. E. F. Sm. C. Wh.; vsi-ISri 
or vol'le, S,; vSl'et or v^i-lSt', W. ; vSl^et or vaF- 
la, Ja. K,] , n, [Fr. vakt, — The name was some- 
times written vasletm, and seems to be derived 
from the same root with vassal; probably the 
Celtic gwds, a youth, a page. Brande. — See 
Yaelet.] 

1. Formerly a young gentleman of good fam- 

3y, forming a part of a nobleman’s retinue, — 
but now a serving-man waiting on the person of 
a gentleman ; a waiter ; a varlet. Davis. 

2. {Man.) A goad or stick armed with a point 

of iron. Craig, 

VALET DE CBAMBRE (vaa§-d?-sliinxbr'), n. 
[Fr.] A body -servant. Qu, Rev. 

VAL-jp-Ti;T-Dl-NA'EJ-AN, n. [L. valetudinarius^ 
One who is sickly, or infirm of health ; an in- 
valid ; a valetudinary- BosweU. 

VAL-5-T&-DI-NA'R1-AN, ? a. [L. valetudinarius ; 
VAL-^l-TU'Dl-NA-RVy > valetudo, state of 
health ; vateo, to Ije well ; It. ^ Sp. valetudina^ 
rio; Fr. vaUt%td%Qiaire.) Sickly; of feeble 
health ; feeble ; infirm ; indisposed. Browfie, 
The valeiudinmian, feeble port of mankind. Derlmm. 

YAL-JE;-TU-DI-NA'R1-AN-I§M, n. The state or 
condition of a valetudinarian ; illness. Ed. Rev. 

rAL-5-TU^D|-NA-RI-N£lSS, n. The state of being 
valetudinary ; valetudinarianism. Cheyne. | 
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vAL-5-Tfir-Dl-NA'Itl-OfJS,a. Valetudinary ; sick- 
ly ; feeble ; infirm of health, [b.] More. 

VAL-jp-TU'DI-NA-RY, n. A person of delicate 
health, or subject to frequent diseases ; an in- 
valid ; a valetudinarian. Dunglison. 

VAL'hAll, n. See Valhalla. Thorpe. 

VAL-HAL'LA, n. ^Scandinavian Myth.) The 
palace of immoitality, inhabited by the souls of 
heroes slain in battle; — written sX^owalhalla, 

Brande. 

tVAL'IANCE(varyans) P [L. valmtia.] 

t VALTAN-CY (vai'y?n-sf), 5 Valor. Spenser. 

VAL'IANT (vai'ysmt), a. [L. valeo, valens, to be 
strong ; It. valejite ; Sp. valiente ; Fr. %aillarvb.] 

1. 1 Strong ; powerful ; stout ; robust. “ Hale, 
a very valic^ fencer.” ^ ^ Walton. 

2. Brave ; courageous ; heroic ; intrepid ; gal- 
lant. “A tried and valiant soldier.” Shak. 

3. Conducted with valor , chivalrous ; heroic. 

Such a valiant combat.” Nelson. 

tvALlANT-I§E, w, Valiantness. Brunne. 

VAl'IANT-LY (vai' 5 ^ant-le), ad. In a valiant 
manner ; vigorousfv ; stoutly ; bravely ; heroi- 
cally. “ Fight valiantly to-day.” Shak. 

VAlTANT-NSSS (val’y?nt-nes), n. 1. Quality of 
being^^’aliant ; sturdiness ; stoutness ; strength. 

2. Personal bravery ; valor ; courageousness. 

\r'f'rr T r-i — 'I «!"‘’^-ordied the same year, 

J ■•o\ii “1. , i/'*.'. '> HohnsJied. 

VAL'JD, a. [L. validiis ; vaUo, to be strong; It. 
4’ Sp. valido ; Fr. vaMde.) 

1. + Strong ; powerful ; prevalent ; stout ; 

able. “ More vaUd arms.” Milton. 

2. Of great or full force or efficacy; effica- 

cious ; efficient ; prevalent ; sound ; weighty ; 
conclusive- “ Valid argument.” Stephens. 

3- {Law.) Having legal strength, force, or 
effect ; good in law ; having received all the 
formalities required by law, as an act. Bouvier, 

VAL'f-DATE, V. a. To make valid; to stamp 
with validity, [n.] Ld. Mansfield. Qu. Rev. 

VAL-I-DA'TIQN, n. The act of validating; a 

making vali^. [e.] Blount. 

VA-lId'I-TY, n. [L. vaUditas, strength of body ; 
It. vahditd, validity ; Fr. validiU.] 

1. The state or the quality of being valid; 
force to convince ; soundness ; justness. 

You are persuaded of the validity of that thmous verse,— 
’T is expectation makes a blessing dear. Pope. 

2. {Law.) Legal strength or force ; the qual- 
ity of being good in law. Bouvier. 

3. t Value; worth. ** Rich .” Shak. 

vAl'ID-LY, ad. In a valid manner; with force 
to convince ; with validity. Todd. 

vAL'{B-n£sS, n. Validity. ScoU. 

vAl^iNCH, n. A tube for drawing liquor from a 
cask at the bung-hole. Maunder. 

VA-L^§E^<^r VA-l!sE' [v^-lgz', Sm.R.; va-lSs', 
A”. Wh.], n. [Fr.J A small case, opening on 
the side, for carrying a change of linen, &c. ; a 
traveller’s cloak-bag; a portmanteau. B. Jonson, 

vAl'KYR, } {Scandinavian Myth.) One 

VAL-KifR'J-A, ) of the maidens of Odin, whom 
jbe sends to every battle-field, to choose those 
that shall fall, and to decide the victory.' They 
also wait upon the heroes in Valhalla. Pigott. 

VAL-Kf’R'1-AN, a. Relating to the Valkyrias. 

VAl'LAN-CY, n. [From valance^ A large wig 
that shades the face, [e.] Dryden. 

VAL-LA'TIQN, n. [L. vaUo, to surround with 
a palisade ; vadium, a wall, a palisaded intrench- 
ment.] An intrenchment. Warton. 

t VAl'LA-TQ-RY, a. [L. vaUo, vallatus, to sur- 
round with a palisade.] Used for vallation or 
intrenchment. Broume. 

VAL'LJpY (vai'lf), n.; pi. vXL^LE^ps. [L. valUs; 

It. 4 Sp. valle ; Fr. vaUieA 

L A plain surrounded by eminences ; a hol- 
low between hills or mountains. 

Sweet interchange of hQl and valley. MCUon. 

2. {Arch.) The internal angle formed by two 
inclined sides of a roof. Brande. 
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Valley-hoard, {Arch.) a board for the reception di 
the lead guttei which lies on the valley-rafter. — Val' 
ley^after or valley-piece, {Arch.) a ratter aupportiiig 
the valley. Braride. 

QyTX.’— A valley msy be of small or large extent; 
as a narrow valley, the valley of the Mississippi. Vale, 
a poetical word, is a valley more or less extended ; 
dale, a small valley between hills ; as, hills and duies, 
mountains and valleys, 

VAL'LUM, n. [L.] {Fort.) A rampart \vith 
w'hich' Roman armies enclosed their camps ; a 
trench ; a wall. Warton. 

VA-LO'NJ-A, n. A name applied to the acorn- 
cups of Quercus oegilops, or valonia oak, im- 
ported from the Levant and the Morea, and used 
by tanners and dyers. Parnell, 

VAL'QR, n. fX. valeo, to be strong ; It. vahre ; 
Sp. valor ; Fr. valeur.] 

1. t Value. “ The rafor of a penny.” Mm*e, 

2. Bravery ; boldness ; courage ; prowess. 

ro- co''*rr^— ^ 't'or -TifJ ■‘Vi-u'od* 

1 u: -i.. ;‘i'- * !■ ' - I L .<v. MiUtm. 

Syn.— See Courage. 

vAl'QR-OLTS, a. [It. valoroso ; Sp. valeroso ; Fr. 
valm7'eux,] Having valor; bra.ve ; valiant. 

As valcn ovs as Hector of Troy. Shak. 

VAlUR-O&S-LY, ad. In a brave manner. Shak. 

VAL'y-A-BLB (vai'yu-?L-bl), a. [From value. — 
It. vaiittahile ; Fr, ialable, valid.] 

1. Having value or woith; being possessed 
of worth or useful properties; of groat price; 
precious ; useful ; as, “ Valuable property.” 

2. Deserving regard ; worthy ; estimable, 

A just account of that valuable pci son. Aiterlfury, 

Syn. ~ Valuable is applied to that which has value ; 
precious and costly to that which is highly valuable. 
A valuable discovery, consideration, or pioduct; pre 
Clous metals or stones , a costly estate oi carnage ; an 
estimable person ; worthy ot commendation. 

vAL'y-A-BLE, n. A thing of value. Ec. Rev. 

VAL'y-A-BLE-NisSS, n. The state or the quality 
of being valuable ; preciousness. Johnson. 

VAL-U-A'TION, n. [It. valutadone ; Sp. valua- 
don ; Fr. Evaluation J 

1. The act of valuing; the act of setting a 

value or price ; appraisement. Ray. 

2. The price set upon any thing; the esti- 
mated or rated worth of any thing ; value. 

The writers expressed not the valuation of the denarius 
■without regard to its pi esent valuati on. JrtMthnot. 

VAL'y-A-TOR, n. One who sets a value or price ; 
an appraiser ; a valuer. 

What valuators will the bishops make use of ? Swift. 

VAL'UE (vSH'yu), n, [L. valeo, to be strong, to -be 
worth : It. vdlore ; Sp. valor ; Fr- valetir^ 

1. The quality of a thing which renders it 
useful, or the property or capability which a 
thing has of producing some good ; worth ; util- 
ity ; as, “The intrinsic value of water.” 

It is necessary in the outset to distinguish utility from yalue, 
or. as Adam Smith expresses the distinction, ’value in use ftom 
value in exchange. JP. Cye. 

2. Price equal to the worth of the thing 
bought ; estimated or rated worth or price ; 
cost; rate; equivalent. 

jifi noU^'cri economy, the quantity of labor, 
<)i 1 pM,».nci o; .1.''. will exchange for a given 

ri M* I : of I • j'-T, o,- 01 -pf II <pt' I - pioduct thereof. P. Oyc, 
The value of commodities is regulated principally by the 
comparative facility of their production, and partly on, the 
relation of the supply and demand. Jaamder. 

3. Estimation ; excellence ; importance. 

Ye are all physicians of no value Job xiU. 4 , 

Caesar is well acquainted with your virtues, 

And therefore sets this value on your life. Addison. 

SyxL. — See Cost. 

vAl'UE (vhl'yq), V. a. [L. vako, to be strong, to 
be worth ; it. valutare ; Sp. valuar ; Fr. evamer, 
to value ; valoir, vakt, to be worth.] \i, val- 
ued ; pp . valuing, valued.] 

1. To rate at a certain price ; to estimate the 
worth of ; to set or fix a price to ; to appraise, 

A mind vahdnff his reputation at the due price will repute 
all dishonest gtun nauch mfbrior thereunto. Carew. 

2. To rate highly ; to prize ; to regard ; to re- 
spect ; to appreciate ; to esteem. 

Authors, like coins, grow dear as they grow old; 

It is the rust we value, not the gold. Pope. 

3. To take account of ; to take into account. 

If a man be in sickness, the tune will seem longer without 

a clock ... for the mind doth value every moment. Bacon, 
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4. To consider with respect to importance. 

Neither of them lalmd their piomises according to rules 
of honor or integrity. Clarendon. 

It cannot be vcdued with the gold of Ophir. Job acxviu. 16. 

6. t To raise to estimation. 

Vanity, or a desire of vedumg ourselves. T&nipU. 

6. t To be worth ; to be equal in worth to. 

It valves not your asking. ShaL. 

VAL'UE-LfiSS, a. Being of no value ; worthless. 

VAL'U-JglR (vai'yu-er), One who values. Fell, 

t VAL'URE, n. Value. HaeJeluyt. 

VAl^VATE, a. Having valves; valvular; 

valved. Hemlow. 

VAlvE (vaiv), n. [L. valviBi leaves of a folding- 
door, a foldmg-door ; Fr. valves a valve. — From 
L. volvOf to roll, to turn. Vossiv^.l 

1. One of the leaves of a folding-door, or, in 

the plural, a foldmg-door. Pope. 

Opening their valves, self-moved on either side, 

The adamantine doois esipanded wide. JSarte. 

2. {Machinery.) A close lid, or other con- 
trivance for closing an aperture or passage in 
such a manner as to allow a fluid to pass through 
that aperture only in one direction. 

This air, by the opening of the valve and forcing up of the 
sucker, may be driven out. Boyle, 

3. (Auat) Any membrane, or duplicature of 

a membrane, which prevents a reflux of humors 
or other matters, m the vessels and canals of 
the animal body. Punglison. 

The Arteries, with a contractile force, drive the blood still 
forwaid ; it being hindered fiotn going backward by the 
valves of the heart. Arhufhnot. 

Valves V, hose functions appear to be to retard or to modify 
the course of substances along canals, &c. jDungiison. 

4. {Bot.) One of the pieces into which a de- 
hiscent pod, or any similar body, splits. Gray, 

5. (Conch.) One of the shells of a bivalve, or 
of the pieces of a multiyalve shell. Brajide. 

Puppet valve^ a cone, or frustum of a cone, fitted 
like a cover to a conical apeiture, which it opens by 
rising, and closes by falliug. — Rotary valve, a valve 
usually constructed like a common stopcock, except 
that It commands moie than one passage at the same 
tune. If the handle is placed in one position, it opens 
one passage, while it closes another ; if in a different 
position, It closes the drst, and opens the second.— 
Safety valve. See Safety-valve.— S hdi/ij?- uaZtie, 
a valve winch slides on or off its apeiture. It some- 
times has a cavity in its under side capable of con- 
necting two aperture^ to£re«^lier while a third aperture 
is shut. — T/irottle • , .i turning on an 

axis, and placed across the interior of a pipe, as the 
mam steam pipe of a steam-engine. If turned edge- 
wise, it permits the steam to pass, but if turned 
transversely, it obstructs the passage. Bigelow, 

vALVED (v&lvd), a. Having valves. Amott, 

VALVE'-SHfiLL, n, (Oo9ich.) A fresh-water gas- 
teropod of the genus Valvata, of which there 
are several species. Woodward. 

VALV'L^T, n, A little valve ; a valvule. Smart. 

VAL'vy-LAR, a, (Bot,) Consisting of valves; 
valvate. ‘ Loudon, 

VAL'VULE, n, [Fr.] A valvlet. Johnson, 

VAM' BRACE, w. [Fr. a'oantJyras \ avant, before, 
and bras, the arm.] (Plate Armor.) The piece 
which served as a protection to the arm below 
the elbow ; vantbrace. Brande. 

VA-MOSE', or VA'MOS, v. n. [Sp. vamos, let us 

K on.] To depart quickly ; to be off. [Cant 
cal, Eng. and U. S.] 

London Antiquary, Bartlett, 
VAMP, n, [From Fr. avanA, before. Skinner, — 
Probably from the Old Sp. avampies, instep of 
boots, or spatterdashes. ToddJ\ The upper 
leather of a shoe or boot. Ainsworth, 

VAMP, V, a, [t. VAMPED ; pp, vamping, vamped. J 

1. To repair by putting in a new vamp, or up- 
per leather, as shoes. Skinner, 

2. To patch, piece, or mend with a new part ; 
to give a new appearance to ; — often with up. 

1 had never much hopes of your vamped play. Swift. 

They maintained the dignity of history, and thought it 
beneath them to vamp up old tr^itions. Bolingoroke. 

t vAMP, V. n. To travel ; to proceed. Locke, 

vAmP^?R, n. One who vamps ; one who pieces 
out an old thing with something new. Johnson. 
vAmp'^IR, V, n. To vapor or swagger ; to bluster ; 
to bully. [Horth of England.} Grose. 


VAM'PIRE, n. [Dut. Ger. vampir. — It. ^ Sp. 
vampiro; Fr- vampire.J 

1. A dead person, formerly believed by the 
superstitious iu various nations of Europe, par- 
ticularly in Hungary, to return, in bod\ and 
soul, from the other world, and wander about 
the eaith doing every kind of mischief to the 
living, generally sucking the blood of persons 
asleep, and thus causing their death. P. Cyc. 

jg®*- The only manner of getting rid of vaynpn es was, 
according to Dam Calmet, to disinter their bodies, to 
pierce them with a stake cut from a green tree, to cut 
off their heads, and to burn their hearts. P, Cyc. 

2. One who lives upon another ; a parasite ; 

a blood-sucker. W?nght. 

3. (Zo’d ) The common name of a species of 
bats of different genera, found in South Amer- 
ica, which suck the blood of persons and beasts 
when asleep; vampire-bat ; blood-sucker. Baird. 

VAM'PiRE, a. Pertaining to vampires. Clarke, 

VAM'PIRE— BAT, n, (Zoi>l,) The vampire. — See 
Vampiee, No. 3. Darwin. 

vAm'PIR-I^M, n, 1. Superstition respecting vam- 
pires ; the visitation of blood-sucking coipses. 

Hungary and its dependencies may be considered as the 
principal seat of to wjptm/n. Cue. 

2. The practice of extortion. Clarke, 

VAM'PLATE, n, [Fr. avant~plague\ avant, be- 
fore, and a plate.] (Armor.) A circular 

shield of metal, affixed to the lance of the armed 
knight in tilts and tourneys, as a guard or shield 
over the hand- FairholA, 

vAn, n. [It. avante, before ; Fr. arant.) 

1. The front of an army or of a fleet. 

Fan to van the foremost squadron meet. Vryden. 

2. A fan ; an instrument for making a wind. 
** They call it a corn van,** [n.] Broome, 

3. A wing with which the air is beaten. 

He wheeled in air, and stretched his vans in vain; 

His vans no longer could his flight maintain. J>n/(Ten. 

4. (Minmg.) The process of sifting or cleans- 
ing ore by a shovel. [Local.] Simmouds. 

5. A large, covered wagon used for transport- 
ing merchandise, &c. Sim7no}ids. 

VAn, V, a. [Fr. vanner ; — from L. vafinus, a fan.] 

1. + To fan; to winnow. Bacon. 

2. To cleanse, as tin-ore, by a shovel. Weale. 

VAN'A-DATB, n, (Chem.) Vanadiate. Vre, 

VA-NA'DI-ATE, n, A salt consisting of vanadic 
acid and a base. Graham, 

V A-N Ad'|C, a. ( Chem.) Noting a powerful, bro^vn- 
ish-red, metallic acid, consisting of one equiv- 
alent of vanadium and three equivalents of ox- 
ygen. MiUer, 

At a red heat it fuses without further change, 
and crystallizes on cooling, becoming incandescent- 
from the evolution of latent heat in the act of solidi- 
flcatioii. Miller, 

VA-NAd'I-NITE, n, (Min.) A brittle, subtrans- 
iucent or opaque mineral, of various colors, oc- 
curring in crystals, but commonly in implanted 
globules or incrustations, and consisting chiefly 
of vanadiate of lead and chloride of lead. Dana, i 

VAN'A-DITB, w. (Chem.) A salt composed of 
yanadous acid and a base. Graham. 

VA-NA'Dl-tS'M, n. [Vanadis, a Scandinavian idol.] 
A rare metal, resembling chrotniuTn in its prop- 
erties, of a stccl-white lu^ric, vorj' dilficult of, 
fusion, extremely brittle, a conductor of elec- ’ 
tricity, and at common temperatures not oxi- 
dized by air or by water. MiUer, Graham. 

VAN'A-DO’&S, a. (Chem.) Noting an acid con- ’ 
sistihg of one equivalent of vanadium and two 
equivalents of oxygen, and called also binoaside 
Of vanadium, and vanadio oxide, Graham. \ 

VAN-Odtr'RMlR (vSln-kd're-fr) |>kn-ki£r'yur, S,\ 
vSn-kdr-ySr', W . ; vSln-kfl'r?-?, P , ; vS.iJg-kdr'yur, 
K, : van-k8r'f-er, Sm, C.'], n. [Fr. amnt~c6%b- 

^ reurf) A precursor ; an avant-courier. Spenser, 

vAN'DALj n, JQer.'wandeln, to go ; to wander.] 

1. (Hist.) One of a fierce, barbarous people, 
comprising various tribes of Teutonic and also of 
Slavonian origin, who lived in Eastern Prussia 
and Pomerania. P, Cyc, 

« On the 12th July, 455, they plundered Rome, 


and their name became proverbial as that of the most 
barbarous among the barbdiians.” P. Cyc, 

2, Abaibarian; a destroyer. Smart. 

VAN'DAL, a. Helating to, or resembling, the 
Vandals ; barbarous ; Vandalic. Byron, 

VAN-D-iL'lC [v^in daTjk, K, S 771 , JFb,; vSii'd^i-Hk, 
I odd, Davis), a. Pertaining to, or resembling, 
the Vandals; barbarous; wantonly destructive. 

Vandalic rage against human leai ning. Wtirbiu ton. 

VAn'DAL-I§M, n. The rude and barbarous state 
or character of the Vandals ; barbarity. 

Those barbarous triumphs are passed, and anarchy and 
Vandalism can. return no more. M. M. ff illtarns, 

VAn-DYKE', V, a. To ornament by forming in- 
dentations. Smart, 

VAn-DYKE', n. A kind of handkerchief for the 
neck, with indentations and points, as seen in 
the portraits of persons painted by Vandyck 
in. the reign of Charles I. SmajA. 

Vavdid'-i' ^rnr j. a pigment obtained fiom a kind of 
peat o ’im'j-L. ’il . of a fine, semi-tiansparent, brown 
coloi , — <11 I'l 1,. I from the supposition of its being 
the brown used by Vandyck in his pictures. Fan holt, 

VANE, n. [A. S.Jana ; But. vaane ; Oer.fahne', 
Dan. fane ; Sw. fana ; Icel. fkna.) 

1. A contrivance for showing the direction of 
the wind ; a weather-cock. 

It consists usually of a thin slip of wood or 
metal, attached to a perpendicular axis, louiid wliicii 
it moves fieeiy, and is so shaped that it presents al- 
ways the same extremity to the point of the horizon 
from which the wind blows.” Braude. 

2. (Ornith.) That part of a feather which is 

attached to the sides of the shaft, consisting of 
narrow, elongated plates, arranged with their 
flat sides towards each other, and their margins 
in the direction of the external and internal 
sides of the feather. Brande, 

3. One of the plates or blades of a windmill, 

propeller, &c. TomUnsen, 

V4-JrES’S4,n, (Ent.) A ^enus of lepidopterous 
insects of numerous species, the larvai of which 
are injurious to various trees, hop-vines, &c. ; 
the butterfly. Ha^^ris, 

VAn'p5ss, n, (FoH.) A ditch outside of the 
counterscarp, usually full of water. Scott, 

VANG, n. (Naut.) A rope for steadying the ex*- 
tremity of a gaff to a ship's side. Brande. 

VAN'GLO (vsing'gls), n, (Bot.) The oil-plant, 
Sesamum orientale ; bene. L/Oudon. 

VAN'GUARD (van'gkrd), n, [Fr, avant-garde.) 
(Mil.) That part of an army w'hich precedes 
the main body on the march, as a security agaiiwjt 
surprise ; the advance-guard ; the van, Brande. 

VA-nIl'LA, n. [Sp. xayniUa, dim. of vaina, a 
knife or’ seissor-case, the fruit having the ap- 
pearance of the sheath of a knife. Baird.) 
(Botf) A genus of climbing, evergreen, orchida- 
ceous plants, indigenous in Mexico, the West 
Indies, and South America; — a name applied 
in commerce to the fleshy, pod-like fruit of sev- 
eral species of Vanilla. It is an excellent aro- 
matic, and is used in the manufacture of choco- 
late, liqueurs, and confec-ti^mery, 

Linaiey, ’ Wood Bache, 

f VA-NIl'O-CIUENCE, n. [L. vanus, vain, and 
loqttentid, talking.] Idle or vam talk, Blount, 

t VA-NlL'O-aUBNT, a. Talking idly. Blount, 

vAn'JSH, V. n, [L.vanesco; va7iu$, empty; It. 
svanire ; Sp. de$ta7iece7'se ; Fr. ^a7iouu\) [t, 
vanished; pp, VANISHING, VANISHED.] 

1. To lose ppceptible existence ; to become 
imperceptible or invisible ; to disappear. 

The heavens shall vanish away hke smoke. ikz. li. S. 

2. To pass away ; to be lost ; to be no more. 

All these delights will vanish. ItiUon. 

vAN'ISHED (van'jsht), p. a. Having vanished ; 
having no perceptible existence, Pop^. 

vAn'JSH-ING, p, a. That vanishes. 

Vanishing fraction, {Mafk.) a fraction winch re- 
duces to the form of i for a particular value of the 
variable which enters it. Da, k Vanishing lines, 
(Perspective.) the converging lines.— point, 
the point to which all the lines converge. — See Per- 
SPECIIVE. ’ Fairholt. 
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VAN'I-TY, w. [L. vanitas ; vanm, vain, empty ; 
It. vanith', Sp. xamdad ; Fr. 

1. The state of being vain ; emptiness ; un- 
certainty ; inanity ; woithlessness ; futility. 

Vamttf of va.mi^es^ all is vamty. Eccles, 1. 2. 

I have seea all the -works that are done undo’* the sun, 
and, behold, all is vanity. i.tf'kc. \ l4. 

2. Fruitless endeavor ; fruitless desire. 

So am I made to poisesb months of vanity. Job vii. 3. 

3. Trifling labor ; fruitless toil, [b.] 

•pft poo ■'on? f'icco"r ‘'0 which are both 

II r-i.i. -s.- - 1,1 i.i'ajcii ' ‘ * r-'.x In judged a lan- 

zty in me answerer. Maletgn. 

4. Empty pleasure ; vain pursuit ; idle show ; 
unsubstantial enjoyment ; petty object of pride. 

Think not, -when woman’s transient breath is fled, 

That -M he*- roPTfto'* at onoe dead; 

SSuocvi diiijr i aiiil’f'y rlie •'t'll loga-as. Pop^. 

5. Ostentation ; vain or empty show. HalMgh* 

6. Petty or empty pride ; pride exerted u^on 
slight grounds, or on small occasions ; inflation 
of mind ; conceit ; conceitedness ; self-con- 
ceit. 

Pnde makes us esteem ourselves; vanity makes us desire 
the esteem of others. It is just to say, as Dean Swift has 
done, that a man is too proud to be vam. Blair. 

Eveiy man has just as much vamty as he wants under- 
standing i*ope. 

Vamtif is that species of pride, wWeh, while it presumes 
on a degree of buperiority in some particular articlej*, fondly 
courts the applause of every one within its sphere of action, 
seeking every oceasiou to aisplay some talent or some sup- 
posed excellency. Copon. 

Syn. — Vamtijxs manifested in a desire to attract 
notice, and gam admiration. It is somewhat allied 
to pAde, and still more to conceit, conceitednes^, self- 
conceit, self-praise, and self-commendation. Egotism is 
one form of vanity often manifested. — See Arro- 
$ANCR, Pridb. 

VAN'aUlSH (ving'kwlsh), v, a. \Jj. vinco ; It. xin- 
cere ; Sp. vincer ; Fr. Taincre.~[ X*. vanquished ; 

pp. VANQUISHING, VANQUISHED.] 

1. To conquer; to overcome; to subdue; to 
subjugate ; to defeat ; to overpower. 

Were 't not a shame, that, whilst you live at jar, I 

Y*‘C’ieH "ov ^.'^"'•tshed^ 

Miji' iJ 'i j’ao ^ t ” s»*’ i'l »l I 'j'f ii'fi you? Shak. 
They . . - voaiqrmhed the rebels in all encounters. Clarendon. 

2. To confute; to disprove; to show the fal- 
lacy of ; to defeat ; to reduce to silence. 

This bold assertion, has been fUlly vangvdihed in a late re- 
ply to the Bishop of Meaux’s treatise. Attertmv- 

Sym. •— See Conquer, Defeat. 

vXN'auISH, n. A disease in sheep by which 
they pine away ; vinquish. Loudon. 

VAN aUlSH-A-BLE (vang'kwisli-a-bl), a. That 

may be vanquished ; conquerable. Gayton. 

VAN'Q,UISH-]pR (vang^kwish-er), n. One who van- 
quishes ; a conqueror ; a subduer. MzUon. 

VAN'aUISH-MfiNT, n. The state of being van- 
quished ; conquest ; victory, [r.] Bp. Hall. 

VAn^TA^E, n. [From advmttage.'\ 

1. fGain; profit; benefit; advantage. 

What great vantage do we get by the trade? Sidney. 

2. Superiority; vantage-ground, [b..] 

He had them at vantage, being tired and harassed with a 
long march. Bacon. 

3. t Opportunity ; convenience. SAa.%. 

Be assured, madam, ’twill be done 

With his next vantage. Shak. 

t VAn'TA^E, V. a. To profit. Spemer. 

VAN'TA^E-GRodND, n. Superiority in state or 
place ; state or place in which one has better 
means of action than another. Bouth. 

vANT'BRACE, } avani-hras.} Armor for 

VANT'BRAss, 5 the arm ; vambrace- S?iak. 

t VAp, The lifeless part, as of wine. 

In vain is it to wash a goblet, if you mean to put into it 
nothing but the dead lees, and lap of wine. Bp, Taylor. 

VAP'ID, a. [L. vapidits ; mpor, vapor, steam.] 

1, Having the spirit evaporated ; dead ; spir- 
itless ; tastdess ; fiat, as wine. ArhuihnoU 

2. Dull; prosy; as, “A udtjstt? discourse.” 

VA-pID'I-TY, n. Yapidness ; flatness. Ch. Oh. 

VAP'lD-liY, ad* In a vapid manner. AVm. 

y4P'|l>-N^SS, n. The state of being vapid or 
spiritless j vapidity; flatness. Johnson. 

YA'POR, n. [L. ^apOT\ It. ‘vaporei Sp. vapor \ 

'vapittr.l 
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1. {Physics.) A term applied, in its most gen- 
eral sense, to all bodies existing in the aeriform 
state, but commonly, and more properly, re- 
stricted to substances existing in that state which 
are ordinarily in the liquid or the solid state ; as, 

Aqueous vapor** ; “ Mercurial vapor** Nichol, 

gSP “ When liquids and certain solids are heated, 
they become converted into elastic fluids, or vapors, 
which differ fioiii gases in this respect, that they are 
not, under common circumstances, perinanently elas- 
tic, but resume the liquid or solid foiiri when cooled 
down to ordinary temperatures.” Braude. 

2. A name sometimes limited to water in an 

aeriform state. ^ande, 

3. Fume; steam; mist; fog. Dryden. 

4. Wind; flatulence. ^ ^ Bacon. 

6. Mental fume ; vain imagination. 

I^ ’ i= -ri cw !r--’c»*d'T-nt he hath tlie grace of 

1 o .1 ,1 !• ' « I .« * » 1 ' melancho^ vapor, 

1 .;. r ■ lx •: *. j «“• ‘-.Ji i - f Hammond. 

6. pi. A term formerly much in vogue for a 
state of nervous debility and consequent depres- 
sion of spirits, under which the images of the 
brain float with a sort of visible distinctness be- 
fore the patient; hypochondriasis; spleen. 

Syn. — Vapor is an elastic, aeriforra fluid, into 
which liquids and certain solids are converted by 
Jieat ; and it is often used in a limited sense to denote 
the water that exists in the atmosphere produced by 
evaporation. Steam is the vapor of water generated 
by heat raised to the boiling point. Gas is a term 
applied to all permanently elastic fluids or airs ditfer- 
ing from atmospheric air. Vapor and steam diffei from 
gases ill not being permanently elastic ; but they re- 
sume the liquid or solid form when cooled down to 
the ordinary temperature. Some of the gases are 
highly inflammable. The vapor of the atmosphere; 
a vapor-bath. ; ^team-engine , steam boat or vessel ; 
oxygen 01 hydrogen gas ; gas light. — See Mist. 

VA'POR, V. n. [L. vaporo.'\ p. vapored ; pp. 

VAPORING, VAPORED.] 

1. To pass oif in vapor ; to evaporate. [R.] 

The whole world vapors in thy breath. Bonne. 

2. To emit vapor or fumes. 

Swift running waters vapor not so much as stwding 
waters. Bacon. 

3. To bully ; to brag ; to bluster ; to swagger. 

Let Dutchmen vapor, Spaniards curse. Dorset. 

VA'POR, V. a. 1. To emit or scatter in vapor. 

Break off this last lamenting kiss, 

Which sucks two souls, and; vapors both away. Dorme. 

2. To boast; to brag of. Swift. 

VAP-O-RA-BIL'I-TY, n. The susceptibility of vap- 
orization. ' Knowles. 

VAP'O-RA-BLE, a. That may be changed or con- 
verted into vapor; vaporizable. Smart. 

t vAp'O-RATB, V. n. To evaporate. Cocheram. 

VAp-O-RA'TIQN, n. [L- vaporatio^ The act of 
escaping or passing off in vapor. Bihlioth, Bibl. 

VA'POR-BATH, n. 1. A bath in vapor ; a medi- 
cated steam bath ; exposure of the body, as for 
health, to vapor of any kind: — also, the place 
of bathing in vapor. Dunglison. 

2. {Ch&m^ An apparatus for heating a sub- 
stance by means of the vapor of water or 
steam. Tire. 

VA 'PORED (va'pijrd), a. 1, Wet with, or subject- 
ed to, vapor; moist; damp ; humid. Saekville. 

2. Splenetic ; peevish. Green. 

VA'POR-ER, n. One who vapors; a boaster; a 
blus*terer; a swaggerer. Gov. of the Tongue. 

VA'PgR-?lU-M6TH, n. {Eni.) A moth of the 
genus Orgyia, of which there are two species, 
the white-masked {Orgyia leucostigma), and 
the antique or rusty {Orgyia antiqua). — See 
Tussock-moth. Harris. 

vA-PQ-BlF'5R-Ot5’S, a. [L. vapor ^ vapor, and 
fero, to bring.] Conveying vapor. Blount. 

VA-PQ-RIf'JC, a. [L. vapor, vapor, and fizeio, 
to make.] Converting into vapor. Smart. 

VA'PQR-1-P5RM, a. jX. vapor, vapor, and 
form.] Having the form of vapor. li. BHt. R&ol 

VA'POR-lNG-LY* Ir a bullying or braamng 
manner; blusteringly ; swaggeringly. Toda. 

VA'PQR-ISH, a. 1. Yaporons ; full of, or abound- 
ing with, vapors. The tJajoorows place.” 

2. Splenetic; hypochondriac. Pope. 
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vAP'QR-I-ZA-BLE, a. Susceptible of being con- 
verted into* vapor ; vaporable. Brands. 

VAP-QR-l-ZA'TION, n. The act or the process 
of vaporizing ;"evaporization. Brande, 

VAP'OR-Ize, V. a. p. VAPORIZED ; pp. vapor- 
izing, VAPORIZED.] To convert into vapor, as 
by application of heat ; to evaporate. PkiL Jour. 

VAP'QR-IZ-^R, n. One who, or that which, con- 
verts into vapor. Standard. 

VA-PQR-OSE', a. Yaporous. [r.] Arbuthnot. 

VA'PQR-OtJS, a. [L. vaporosus ; It. § Sp. vapo~ 
roso ; Fr. vaporeux.] 

1. Full of vapors or exhalations ; pertaining 

to, or containing, vapor. Derham, 

The vapo7 om night approaches. Shak, 

2. Windy ; flatulent. 

The food which is most vaporous and perspirable is the 
most easily digested. -dx buthnot. 

3. Unsubstantial; unreal; vain. Wright. 

VA'PQR-oys-NfiSS, n. The state or the quality 

of being vaporous. Hist. B. S. 

VA'PQR-Y, a. 1. Full of vapor; vaporous. 

All the vapoi v turbulence of heaven. Thomson. 

2. Peevish; hypochondriac; splenetic. 

Court the vapory god soft bieathmg m the wind. Thomson. 

t VAP-U-LA'TION, n. [L. tapulo, to be beaten.] 
The act of beating or whipping. Cohs. 

V4-RA'J\rus,n. lAxah. ouaran.'] (Zoo?.) A ge- 
nus of aquatic lizards, the species of w'hich ac- 
quire a size only inferior to the crocodiles ; — 
called also uaranus. Baird. 

f vARE, n. [Sp, vara, a rod.] A wand or staff 
of justice or authority. Howell. 

VAR'EO, or VAR'?£!H, n. [Fr.] A name applied 
to sea-weed, on the coast of France ; — corrupted 
into vraick in the Channel Islands. Baird. 

vA'RI,n. {Zobl.) A species of Lemur, about 
the size of a cat, a native of Madagascar. Fischer. 

VA-RI-j^-bIl'I-TY, n. Yariableness. McCulloch. 

VA'RI-A-BLE, a. [L. variabilis', vanus, varie- 
gated’; It. varxahxle ; Sp. Fr, variMe!\ 

1. Changeable ; capable of change or altera- 
tion ; mutable ; inconstant ; fickle. 

By the lively image of other creatures did those ancients 
represent the vanabte pasBions of mortals. Raleigh, 

His heart I know how variable and vain. Milton. 

2. {Math.) Noting quantities which are con- 

sidered in a variable or changeable state, either 
increasing or decreasing. Hutton. 

Variable motion, the motion of a body continually 
acted on by a force which changes or is different at 
every instant. Button, 

Syn. — See Changeable. 

VA'Rl-A-BLE, n. {Math.) A name applied to 
quantities which admit of an infinite number of 
values in the same expression. Thus in the 
equation y^ = R\ x and y are variables. 

Davies. 

J86^ When there are several variables in the same 
equation, it is customary to consider all but one as 
independent variables, or variables to which values 
may be assigned at pleasure ; the remaining one is 
called n function of the others, its value being depen- 
dent upon the values attributed to them. Some au- 
thors, instead of variable and constant quantities, use 
the i&mi^jluentKTkd staile quantities. Davies. Button. 

VA'RJ-A-BLE-NESS, n. 1. The quality of being 
varialjle ; changeableness ; mutability. 

You are not solicitous about the vm*fa&2enessof the weather 
or the change of seasons. Addison, 

2. Levity; inconstancy; fickleness. 

Censurers subject themselves to the charge of veaidbleneas 
in judgment. S. Richardson. 

VA'RJ-A-BLY, ad. In a variable manner ; change- 
ably mutably ; inconstantly. Johnson. 

VA'Rl-ANCE, n. [L. variantia. — See Yary.] 

1. A difference ; disagreement ; discord. 

A cause of law, by violent course. 

Was, from a variance, now a war become. Daniel. 

2. An alteration ; variation. [R.l Clarke. 

3. {Law.) A disagreement or difference be- 

tween two parts of the same legal proceeding, 
which ought to agree. Bouvier. 

4®- Variances are between the writ and the decla- 
ration, and between the declaration and the evidence. 
Bouvt&r. 

At variance, in disagreement; in a want of agree- 
ment ; in dispute ; in dissension ; m controversy. 
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VA^RJ-ANT, a. Variable; inconstant; fickle. 

g lsed in Scotland, and sometimes in Eng. and 
e XJ. S.] Jamieson, Gent. Mag, Longfellow. 

And men were found of nature variant. Chaucer. 

Though the forms of belief may be somewhat variant. Sears. 

VA'R(-ATE, V. a. [L. ^wiO, variatiis.l To 
change ; to alter ; to vary. 

This artificial change is hut a fixation of nature’s incon- 
stancy, helping Its vanatmg infirmities. JBiJ. Taylor. 

old word is sometimes used in America, 
particularly by clergymen ; but it is regarded as obso- 
lete in England. Pickering, 

VA-Ri-A'TION, n. [L. variatio ; It. variaziorw ; 
Sp. vanacion ; Fr. vaHation,"] 

1. The act of varying; change; alteration; 
mutation ; difference at different times. 

The perpetual variations of our speech. Swi/t. 

2. A detdation ; departure ; difference. 

He observed the variation of our Encli«ih ftom the origi- 
nal, and made an entire translation of the whole fbr his pri- 
vate use. PelL 

3. (Gram.) A change of termination. 

The rules of grammar, r"‘l '*r ^ ‘ 

of words and the peculiar -i i • i js > . , ,I 

to be repeated. n cats. 

4. (Mus.') A reproduction of the essential 
features of a melody or theme in a more fanci- 
ful or fiorid form. Dwight. 

5. (Astroti.) A periodic '''•rocid-r+v m the 
motion of the moon, arising j -n. r 
action of the sun. JSerschel. 

j0^The extent of fluctuation to and fro in the 
moon’s longitude which it produces, is not less than 
one degree and four minutes. It was discovered by 
Aboul Wefa, an Arabian astronomer, about the year 
975, and was the first inequality pioduced by pertur- 
bation which Newton succeeded in explaining by the 
theory of gravitation. Ilerschel, 

6. (Magnetism.) The angle formed by the di- 
rection assumed by a compass-needle and a 
meridian line on a horizontal plane ; the angle 
formed by the terrestrial meridian and the mag- 
netic meridian ; the deviation or decimation of 
the magnetic needle, when poised with liberty 
of horizontal motion, from the true meridian. * 

Young, 

iO^The variation of the magnetic needle is not 
constant for the same place. At Paris, in 1663, the 
needle pointed due north ; previously to that time the 
vwiiation had been easterly , since then it has been 
westerly, increasing till 1814, when it was more than 
degiees. It then began slowly to decrease. The 
variation of the needle is also subject to daily fluctua- 
tions connected with the function of solar heat, and 
called diurnal variation. The diurnal range some- 
times amounts to twenty-five minutes. Lardner, 
Calculus of variations^ (^Math.) a branch of the 
higher mathematics, by which, an expression or func- 
tion being given, containing two or more variable 
quantities, whose relation is expressed by a deter- 
minate law, it IS found what that iunction becomes, 
when the law itself is supposed to experience any 
variation indefinitely small, occasioned by the varia- 
tion of one or of several of the terms which express 
that law. Sutton. 

Variation of curvature, (Math.) the rate at which 
the curvature of any curve is varied, that of the circle 
excepted, which is constant. Sutton. 

Syn. — Variation is the act of varjring ; variety, the 
quality of varying, or the thing varied. The varta^ 
Hon of the seasons ; variety of productions ; a diver- 
sity of employments and opinions. — See Change, 
Dippeeence, Variety. 

Syn. — See Changeable. 

vJr^LC&L'LA, n. [Low, L., dim of variola, 
sma*ll-pox.] * (Med.) The chicken-pox, a disease 
characterized by small, glabrous, transparent 
vesicles scattered over the body. Dunglison. 

VAr'|-CO-CELE, n. [L. varix, a dilated vein, and 
Gr, te/iXy, a tumor.] (Med.) A varicose dilatation 
of the veins of the scrotum and spermatic cord, 
being a soft, doughy, unequal, knotty, compres- 
sible, and indolent tumor in the cord, increasing 
from below upward ; spermatocele. DungUson. 

VAR-J-C6SB', a. [L. varicosus ; variv, a varicose 
vein.] (Med.) Fertaining to, or affected with, 
varix. — See Varix. Dunglison. 

VAR'I-COOS [vUr'^-kfis, P. K. C. Wh. ; va're-kfis, 
Sw.], a, [L. varicosus.'] Swelled, as a vein ; 
diseased with dilatation ; varicose. Sharpe* 

VA'RIED (va'rjd), 1 ?. Diversified; changed; 
having a variety ; variegated. Thomson* 

li VA'RJ-Jgl-GATE [va're-e-gSt, S* W* J.Ja. Sm* It* 


C . ; va'r§-e-gat or vS,r'e-?-gat, P.], V* a* [L. va^ 
riego, taiiegatus; varius, various, and a,go, to 
move, to make ; It. variejgiare.'] [f. variegat- 
ed ; pp. VARIEGATING, VARIEGATED.] To make 
various ; to stain or mark with different colors ; 
to vary ; to diversify ; to streak. 

They had fountains of vat legated marble. Arbuthnot. 

The shells are filled with a white spar, which variegates 
and adds to the beauty of the stone. Woodwat d. 

j 8^“AU our orthoepists are uniform in placing 
the accent on the first syllable of this word, and all 
sound the a as in vary, except Mr. Eiphinston, Mr. 
Perry, and Buchanan, who give it the short sound as 
in carry. Walker. 

(I VA'R|-5-Gx\T-5D, p. a. Having divers colors ; I 
diversified ; party-colored ; many-colored. Pope, 

II VA-RJ-^l-GA'TION, «. Act of variegating, or 
state of being variegated ; diversity of colors. 

Plant them rc’'''*,T *i’l *»' -i-'iiral earth somewhat im- 
poverished with 'Ll, 1 '‘c ‘j'l I, iJ.-L they will soon lose their 
vaneqations. Evelyn, 

VA-Rf'^-TY, n. [L. varietas\ varius, various; 
It. varieth ; Sp. variedad ; Fr. vaHete.‘\ 

1. Intermixture of one thing with another; 
change; variation; difference; diversity. 

,\u efi— *c /j—ft *’'•«* VI t^'e earth — t-ld®* 

la • .1 rt *. () I !*•,% * Milton. 

Variety the very spice of hfe, 

That gives it all its flavor. Gtwper. 

Variety is so necessary to a pleasing flow of language, that 
the most elegant symmetry of veise cannot, in any Tencrth- 
oned senes, atone for the want of it. Mitford. 

2. One thing of many different things ; — in 
this sense it has a plural. 

Those varieties which the earth bringeth forth. JRaleigh. 

3. Dissimilitude ; want of similarity. 

There is a vat iety in the tempem of good men. Atierbwry, 

4. A number or many and different kinds. 

He now only wants more time to do that variety of good 
which his soul thirsteth after. Law. 

5. (Nat. Mist.) A subdivision of species 

founded on characters supposed not to be per- 
manent. Baird, 

Minor deviations not incompahble with the idea of a com- 
mon origin constitute varieties. Gray. 

Syn.— See Change, Difference. 

VA'RI-f5RM, a* [L. vanus, various, and forma, 
form.] Having various or different forms or 
shapes ; multiform. Maunder, 

VA^Rf-PcjRMED, a. Tariform ; multiform. Clarke. 

VA 'RJ-F'^, V. a. To variegate ; to vary, [r.] Swift, 

KS-RX ' O-LA, n. [Low L.] 

1. (Med.) The small-pox, a very contagious 

disease. Brands, 

2. (Bot.) A shield in the genus Variolaria, 

having a pustular appearance. Senslow, 

VA-RI 'Q-LAR, a. Spotted with pimples. Smart. 

VA-RJ-O-LA'TIQN, n* (Med.) Inoculation for 
the variola, or small-pox. Dunglison. 

VA-RJ-OL'JC, a. Relating to variola. Dunglison. 

VA'Rl-Q-LITE, n. [L. varim, various, and Gr. 
SBos, stone.] (Min.) A dark-green variety of 
orthoclase, containing lighter ^obular particles ; 
— found in the river Drac, in France. Datia. 

VA'RI-Q-LC3lD [v&r^§-o-lhId, K* Dunglison ; va'r?- 
o-lo7d, B. Wd . ; vg-rVo-lbld, Sm. G.], n. [Low 
li. variola, small-pox, and Gr. eiSos, form.] 
(Med.) The small-pox modified by previous in- 
oculation or vaccination. Dunglison. 

VA-RI-O-LoId'j a. Pertaining to the disease 
called’ varioloid. Dunglison. 

VA-Rr'O-LOIjrs [va-rl'o-liis, Ja. Sm. C. Ash, Todd, 
Maunder ; v^-rl^q-lfis or va-ro-6'lus, K . ; va're-o- 
Ifis, Wb."], a. [Low L. variola, the small-poxl] 
Pertaining to the small-pox ; having marks like 
those of the small-pox. Todd. 

Ki~RX-d 'RUM. [L,, gen, pi of vartus.] Con- 
taining a ^riety^ ; — abbreviated from the Latin 
phrase, cum notis variorum. 

Variorum editions, editions of works in which the 
notes of the various commentators are inserted. Croker. 

VA^R|-OfJs, a. [L. variusi It. ^ Sp. vario.'] 

1. Different; several; divers; manifold. 

Then were they known to men by various vaxaea. 

And various idols, through file heathen world. MXUon. 

2. Changeable ; uncertain ; mutable. 

A man so veeriom that he seemed to be 
Not one, but all mankind's epitomes 


Stiff in opinions, always in the wrong. 

Was every thing by btarts, and nothing long. Drytlen. 
Robert, who was ranous in his nature, and always under 
the power of the present persuader. Swft. 

3. Unlike each other; multiform; diverse. 
Vanous in arms, in habit, and in tongue JGrydm. 

4. Having variety ; variegated ; diversified. 
The earth was made so vanous. that the mind 

Of desultory man, studious of ehange, 

And pleased with novelty, might be indulged. Cotoper, 

Syn. — See Different. 

VA'R{-OtJs-LY, at/. In a various manner. Bacon. 

vAr'IS-CITE, n. (Min ) A reniform, apple-green, 
translucent mineral, of weak, greasy lustre, and 
consisting chiefly of alumina, phosphoric acid, 
and water. Dana* 

VA’RIX, n.\ pi. [L. ; varus, bent.] 

(Med.) Dilatation of a vein ; a varicose vein. 

jgSr* Vances are owyfig to local retardation of the 
venous circulation, and, in some cases, to relaxation 
of the parietes of the vein. Duugluon* 

VAR-LJSSSJe: n, {Farriery.) An imperfection 
upon the inside of the ham, a little distant from 
the curb, but about the same height. Stocgueler. 

VAR'L?T, n. [Old Fr. varlet, now valet. John- 
son. — Tooke considers xarht and vaUt to be the 
same word as harlot (the aspirate being changed 
to v), and to mean simply a hireling. — Perhaps 
from the same root as vassal. — See Valet.] 

1. f A follower or attendant of a page or of a 
knight ; any servant or attendant. Spenser, 

Call here my vai let. I 'll unarm again. Shak, 

2. A scoundrel ; a knave ; a rascal ; a rogue. 

I am the veriest varlet that ever chewed. Shak, 

fl-'a* ‘■’'v dovTi— 
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tVAR'L?T-RY, n. The rabble; crowd; popu- 
lace ; mob. ‘ “ The shouting varletry.** Shak* 

VXr'NJSH, n. [Low L. vernix ; It. vemice ; Sp. 
varniz ; Fr. verms. — Dut. vemis ; Ger, fimiss ; 
Dan. fernis ; Sw. femissa ; Old Eng. vemish* 
— Skinner refers this word to burnish.} 

1. A solution of a resin, or of a gum-resin, in 

a liquid, which, being spread over a surface, 
evaporates, and leaves the solid in the form of 
a brilliant, transparent film, impervious to mois- 
ture. Tomlinson. P. Cyc. 

J^gs^^^Vamiskes maybe divided into three classes 
•— alcoholic or spirit varnishes, volatile-oil varnishes, 
and fixed-oil vamiskes.^^ P. Cyc. 

2. Cover; palliation; mitigation; an artifi- 
cial covering to give a fair appearance* Todd* 

vAr^NJSH, V. a. [Fr, vernisser, vernir.} [t- var- 
nished ; pp* VARNISHING, VARNISHED.] 

1. To cover with varnish. Holland. 

2. To cover, as with varnish ; to conceal or 
decorate with something ornamental ; to adorn* 

With seeming good so varnUJitng their ill, Drayton, 

3. To hide with color of rhetoric ; to paUiate- 
They vami'=k all their errors, aud secure 

The ills they act and all the world endure. Denlican. 

vAr'NJSH-ER, n. 1. One who varnishes. Boyle* 
2. A disguiser ; an adorner. Pope* 

VAR'N|SH-ING, n. The act of covering with var- 
nish : — materials for varnish. Clarke* 

VAR^NISH— TREE, n. A name applied to sev- 

eral trees exuding naturally, or from incisions, 
liquid resins, which are used for varnishing in 
the East Indies ; as Rhus vermx, a Japanese 
tree, Stagmana v&miciflua, which yields Japan 
lacquer, &c. P* Cyc. Lindtey. 

je^The greater part of the trees which yield these 
liquid varnishes exhale some volatile acrid principle 
which renders the air near them irritating and hurt- 
ful to persons exposing themselves to it. P. Cyc. 

vAR'RY, n* (Her.) A term denoting the mix- 
ture of argent and azure vaioy. Weale. 

VART'A-BfeD, n* (Eccl) An Armenian ecclesi- 
astic.* J, W. Gibbs. 

VAR'V?IL§, n. pi, [Fr. vervelles.} Silver rings 
about the leg of a hawk, on which the owner’s 
name is engraved ; vervels. Bailey. 

VAR'Vl-CITE, n. (Min.) An altered manganite, 
consisting largely of pyrolusite. Dana. 

VA'RY, V* a* [L. vario ; varius, various ; It. tJotn- 
arel Sp.t?anar; Yx.varier*} [t, varied; pp* 

I VARYING, VARIED.] 
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1- To make or cause to ke different ; to alter. 

Let voi'" c-eacolo'ss ohirso 

Vary to oar g' i*i: Mako- -til’ nevr pi a sc. MiVxm, 

2. To change ; to transform ; to transmute. 

"We aie to van/ the customs according to the time and 

country where the scene of action lies. X//J/aew. 

He varws ev ery shape with e^sc. rope. 

God hath . . . the inclinations of men according to 

the variety of actions to be pciforrned. -ut owne. 

3. To diversify ; to \ai legate ; to modify. 

God hath here 

Varied his bounty so w'ltli new delights. Milton, 

Syn.— See Change. 

VA'RY, n. n. 1. To be changeable j to change ; 
to appear in different or various forms. 

Darkling stands 

The varying shore o’ th’ world. bltOK* 

2. To be unlike ; to differ ; to disagree. 

The public constitutions of nations vary. Collier. 
In iudemetit of her substance thus they forp. 

And 10/1/ thus in judgment of her seat. Dames. 

8. To become unlike itself ; to alter. 

He would vaiT/ and try both ways in turn. Bocotu 

4. To deviate; to depait; to swerve. 

The crime consists in violating the law, ondvaiyinafLom 
the right rule of reason. Locke* 

5. To succeed ; to change successively. 

Wh’V fea* and anas’’, with ‘I’+ernate grace, 

Pan: -n hL‘r 1 -ca-t ■ iid to -y m lier face. Addison. 

Syn.— See Difeeb. 

t VA'RY, n. Change ; alteration. Shak. 

VAS'ey-LAR, a. [L. vasciiUtm^ dim. of vas^ a ves- 
sel ; it. vascoia7'e, vascular; Sp. vasculoso; Fr. 
t^ascielaire.'] 

1. Pertaining to the vessels of an animal or 

vegetable body, — in the animal body to arteri- 
al, venous, or lymphatic vessels, but generally 
to blood-vessels only. Dunglison. G-my. 

Bichnt gave the name vascular system to the blood-ves- 
sels, and of these he made two divisions. Dmahaon. 

2. Containing vessels ; consisting of ducts. 

The distinct class of vasculco . flowerless plants. Gray. 

Vascular plant<i^{Bot.) a term applied to plants con- 
stituting one of De Candolle’s two grand divisions of 
the vegetable Kingdom, comprising all plants, whether 
herbs, shrubs, or trees, which have vascular and 
woody tissues in their composition; — called also 
vaseidares, and used in contradistinction to cellular 
plants* which are entirely composed of cellular tissue, 
strictij so called, aud constitute De Candolle’s other 
grand division. Gray. Loudon. — Vascular system^ 
(Jiaat.t the blood-vessels, arterial and venous. Dun- 
ffltsun : — (Bat.) Those interior portions of any plant 
in which vessels or ducts occur. The vascular sys- 
tem, ni an exogenous stem, is confined to the space 
between the pith and bark, where it chiefly consists 
of ducts and pitted or woody tissue, collected into 
compact, wedge-shaped veitical plates, the edges of 
which rest on the pith and bark, and the sides of 
which are in contact wub the mednl'Ty raya. Tn 
endogenous pi. • 'I'* • a-'rii'. i -> '•'■"ii I'l *■ 1 i «.I 

in the cellular -y-:. n ' ■■!.» f >-•’ o* 'i"!-'-, sel- 
dom having any tendency to collect into zones or 
wedges resembling wood. Henslotc. Lindley. — Vas- 
cular tissue^ (Bat.) a name applied to transformations 
of ceils forming ducts, as spiral ducts, annular ducts, 
dec. Gray. 

VAS-Cy-LA'RE§, n. pi (Bot.) Phaenogamous, 
cotyledonous, or vascular plants. Wood. 

vAS-OU-lAr'I-TY, fb. The state or the quality 
of being vascular. Dungliso^i, 

VAS-CU-LIF'JgR-OtJS, a, [L. vastyulumi a small 
v’essel, and/ero, to bear; Sp. vascuUfero.'\iBot.) 
Having seed-vessels divided into cells. Sidney. 

VA§E, or VASE [vaz, W. P: J. F. Sm. B . ; v5s, 
5. jE* K. C. 0. iVh. Scott; vaz or vflz, Ja.], n. 
[L, vas^ a vessel ; It. 4r Sp. raso ; Fr. vase*] 

1. A vessel used for domestic purposes, or in 
sacred ceremonies; an urn-shaped vessel, in 
general rather for show than for use. 

The toilet stands unveiled. 

Each silver vase in mystic order laid. Pope. 

2. A piece of ornamental marble. Johnson. 

3. {Bot.) The calyx of a plant. Wright. 

4. (Arch.) A name ^ven to the central part 

or mam bulk of the Corinthian and Composite 
capitals, and also to a portion of a cupola ; — ■ 
called also tanibou7% and drum ; — an ornament 
of sculpture placed on socles and pediments, 
repre<«entirig such vessels as the ancients nsed 
insaci.fice." Britton* Buchanan. 

4 S 6 g*>‘‘Mr. Sheridan has pronounced this word so 
as to rhyme with dose, care^ Sec, I have uniformly 
heard it pronounced with ine s like z, and sometimes, 
by people of refinement, with the a like aw ; but this, 
being too refined for the general ear, is now but sel- 
dom heard, Mr. Sheridan, Mr, Scott, Dr. Kenricfc, 
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W. Johnston, Mr. Smith, Mr. Perry, and Buchanan j 
pionounce the a long and slender, as I have done, but 
with the a as in case; Mi. Smith and W. Johnston 
give the a the same sound, and the s the sound of z ; 
and Mr. Elpliinston sounds it as if written vaut, but 
tins, as Mr. Nares justly observes, is an affected pro- 
nunci ation. ’ ’ Walker. 

j| VASE'-SflAPED, a. Resembling a common 
flower-pot without its rim. Henslow. 

VAS'l-FC)RM-TiS'syE, w. (Bot.) Tissue consist- 
ing of tubes which appear, when viewed by 
transmitted light, as if riddled full of holes,^ — 
but which aie found, upon more accurate in- 
spection, to derive that appearance from their 
sides being filled with little pits sunk in the 
thickness of the lining; — called also pitted tis~ 
suCy dotted duciSy and oothrenchynia. Lindley. 

V AS 'SAL, n. [Low L. vassaUus ; It. vassallo; Sp. 
vasallo; Fr. vassal. — Frorn the Welsh giods, a 
young man or page; gwdsaethy the state of 
pagehood, being rendered in Latin vasaticum. 
Sir F. Palgrave.] 

1. (Feudal Law.) The grantee of a fief, feud, 

or fee ; one who holds of a superior or lord ; 
a feudal tenant ; a feudatory. BiirHU. 

Every petty prince, vass<d to the emperor, can com what 
money he pleaseth. 

2. A subject ; a dependent ; a retainer. 

T‘’0 wo-e **'''' to the king, not 

• . !>■ . iV.'.* M-. Doftes. 

3. One who acts by the will of another; one 
who attends another ; a servant ; a valet. 


I am his fortune’s rassaly and I send him 

The greatness he has got. Snob. 

4. A slave ; a bondman ; a political servitor. 
Thou swear’st thy gods in vain, 

Ovoisall miscreant 1 ShaJe. 

t vAs'SAL, V* a. To subject ; to enslave. FeUham. 
VAS'SAL, a. Servile; subservient. Watts. 
VAS'SAL-A^-E, n. [It. vassallaggio ; Sp, vasalhje ; 
Fr. vasselage.] The state or condition of a vas- 
sal; slavery; servitude; dependence. Shak* 
VAS'SAL-fiSS, n. A female vassal. Spenser. 


vAs'SAL-RY, n. The body of vassals. J. Russell 

vAst, a. [ii. vastus ; It. ^ Sp. vasto ; Fr. taste.] 

1. Very large or spacious; widely extended ; 
reaching to or occupying great extent. 

What a vasi field for contemplation J Wollaston. 

rnisftf ?- namd which takes m vast 
ii *4 0 ’ i . - »■: O’. . p‘ V Watts. 

2. Great in bulk or size ; enormously exten- 
sive or capacious ; huge ; monstrous. 

They viewed thevas£« immeasurable abyss. Milton. 

3. Enormous; very great; immense. 

others, with vast Typhoean rage more fell. 

Bend up both rocks aud hills, and ride the air 

In whirlwind; hell scai ce holds the wild uproar. Milton. 

Syn.“- See Enormous. 

fvAsT, n. A boundless waste; immensity. 

Through the vast of heaven.” Milton. 

VAS-TA'TION, n. [L, vastatio.'] The act of lay- 
ing waste*; waste; devastation. Bp* Pall. 

f VAS-tId'i-TY, n. Vastness; immensity. Shah, 

vAs'TI-TUDE, n. [L. vasUtudo*] 

1. Immensity; vastness. [rIj Foster* 

2. t Devastation ; destruction. Joye. 

vAsT'LY, a<f. Greatly ; to a great degree- Temple. 

vAsT'N?SS, n* The quality or the state of being 
vast ; immensity ; enormous greatness. Waller. 

vAsT'Y, a. Enormously great ; vast, [n.] 

I can call spirits from the vast/y deep. Sheik. 

VAT, n. [A. S. /<e^, fat; Dut. vat; Gei. fass; 
Dan. /ad; Sw. ^Jaei.fat . — See Fat.] 

1. Any large vessel, but particularly one in 
which liquors are kept while immature : — a cis- 
tern for tanners or brewers ; fat. Phillips. 

2. (Mining.) A wooden tub used for washing 

ores and mineral substances in. Watson. 

3. A measure of capacity, particularly the 
legal liquid measure of Belgium and Holland, 
containing 20.01 imperial gallons. Simmonds, 

The shipping vat weighs 2204.74 lbs. The old 
London coal vat contained nine bushels. The solid 
measurement vat of Amsterdam contains forty cubic 
feet ; the wine vat 241.57 gallons, and the vat for ol- 
ive oil, 225.45 gallons. 

VAT^J-CJiJ^y n. An assemblage of buildings 
near the church of St, Pete/s, in Rome, includ- 
ing the Papal palace, the court and garden of 
Belvidere, the library, which is the richest in 
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Europe in manuscripts, and the museum, which 
is unequalled in the world. P . Cyo. 

JS^The name Vatican is derived, according to 
Aulus Gellius, from vatiemiam, prophecy ; or raflier 
from an ancient oiaculai deity of the Latins, called by 
the Romans Jupiter VatiLanus, wJio was woishipped 
there. Bt ande. 

VAT'I-CAN-IST, n. An adherent to the pope, 
who sometimes resides in the Vatican. Be. Rev. 

VAt'I-CIde. n, [L. vatesy a prophet, and ceedoy 
to kill.] The murder, or the muiderer, of a 
prophet. ' Pope, 

VA-Tig'l-NAL, a. Relating to, or containing, 
predictions ; foretelling. Warton. 

VA-tIc'{-NATB, V. n. [L. vaticinorf vatidnatiis, 
to foretell; votes, a prophet.] \i. vaticinated; 
pp. VATICINATING, VATICINATED.] To prophe- 
sy ; to foretell, [it.] Hoicell. 

VA-Tlg'l-NATE, V. a. To utter or foretell as a 
prophet, [b.] 

Dr Cnmniir a ^ ’•J «- re.!"! style and 

fill ■> ration on tin ■ ■ < Athenceutn. 

VA-Tig-r-NA'TION, n. [L. vaticinatio ; It. rati- 
cimzione.] The act of prophesying; predic- 
tion ; prophecy. Bentley. 

t vAt'I-cIne, n. A prediction. Holland. 

VAUDEVILLE? (yod'vil), [Fr. vaudeville . — 

VAUDE'VlL ) The origin of this word is dis- 
puted ; some derive it from Vau-de-vire, a vil- 
lage in Normandy. Brande.] 

1. A current street song ; a ballad ; a trivial 

strain. Ti'doux. ^ Johnson. 

2. (French Poet/y.) A species of light song, 
frequently of a satirical turn, consisting of sev- 
eral couplets, and a refrain or burden, intro- 
duced into theatrical pieces : — a short comic 
piece interspersed with such songs. Brande. 

VAUnoiS (va-dw4')» w. sing. & pi. [Fr.] An in- 
habitant, or the inhabitants, of some valleys in 
the Alps, between Italy and Provence, celebrat- 
ed for their religious opinions, and the persecu- 
tion to which, in consequence, they have been 
subjected. Brande. 

iS^The Vaudoia must be distinguished from the 
Waldensea, or followers of Peter Waldo, who acquired 
celebiityin the twelfth century, and fiomwliom some 
writers have deduced both their religious tenets and 
their appellation also. Brande, 

II vault [vflwlt, W. P. J. E. F. Ja. Sm. C. Wb . ; 
viwt, S, ; vfi-wlt or viwt, iT.], n* [Low L* voluta; 
volvOf vol'utus, to roll ; It. voUa ; Fr. vodte.] 

1. (Arch*) An arched ceiling or roof. By^itton. 

4gjf=»The arch of a bridge is, strictly -peakiiiL', a 

vault; and a cupola is another of the fiiiiph’r kind 
of vaults. When two or moie Laulta intersect each 
other, they produce a /rroined vault. Britton, 

2. An nrdf’rfrronrd gener.'ii^v used 

as a store foi v .no .“iid (,! ' * r i . o M)t injured 
by damp ; a cellar ; a cavity. Simmonds. 

The wine of lifts is past, and the mere lees 

Is left tlus vault to brag of. ShaK. 

3. A cave ; a cavern ; a cell. Sa?idys. 

4. A repository for the dead ; a tomb or crypt. 
Shall I not be stifled in the vault. 

To whose foul mouth no wholesome air breathes in? Shak. 

5. A leap; a jump; abound. Johnson. 

6. (Man.) The bounding turn which riders 

teach their horses ; a curvet : — the turn or flex- 
ure in which men throw themselves on or off 
their horses. Cotgrave. Junhts. 

“ Mr. Sheridan leaves out the I in this word, in 
the word vault, to leap, and all their compounds ; but 
my ear grossly deceives me if this I is ever suppressed, 
except in the sense of a cellar for wine, &c. In this 1 
am supported by all our orthoepists from whom the 
sounds of the letter can be gathered ; and Mr. Scott 
and Mr. Perry preserve the I in every word of this 
form. This, 1 think, is not agreeable to general usage 
with respect to the exception 1 have given ; though I 
think it might be dispensed with for the sake of uni. 
forraity, especially as the Old French voulte, the Ital- 
ian volta, and the Lower Latin voluta, firorn which the 
word is derived, have all of them the I ; nor do I think 
the preservation of it in the woi d in question would 
incur the least imputation of pedantry.” Walker. 

II vault, V. a. [L. Volvo, volutus, to roll, to turn 
about ; Old.Bv.voulter ; ’Fr.vouter.] [i. vaulted; 
pp. VAULTING, VAULTED.] To arch ; to shape 
to a vault ; to cover with an arch. 

Hath nature given them eyes 
To see this vaulted arch i Shed^ 

Over head the dismal hiss 
Of in flam^py vo”c-'» erw. 

.Vi'd, (1\ mp. f mill'd tiilv i .luii u uh lire. MUton, 
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/I VAULT, V. n, [L. volvOf voliefus, to roll; It. 
xoltare\ Sp. voUear-, 'Fx. vajitrer!] 

1. To leap ; to jump ; to bound; to spring. 

Til, i", - - ^egasua with all the heat and intro- 

p I \ , AdilibOTi, 

• n I which o’erleaps itself. ShaC. 

2. To turn or tumble ; to play the tumbler or 

postuie-mastei ; to leap with the body turned 
or bent ; to ciuvet. liichurdson, 

f* VAULT'AQIE, An arched cellar. Shal, 
VAULT'JgD (vawlt'ed), a. 1. Arched; concave; 
covered with an arch or vault. 

Restore the locki c- c- 

Restore the lock! ' •». '»•/ '/ '^wt' > \ .* .u m . Pope. 

2. (5o^.) Arching over; fornicate. Gray, 
VAULT'^IR, n. One who vaults, a leaper; a 
jumper ; a tumbler. Beau, ^ FI. 

VAULT'ING, n. 1. The act of jumping or leaping. 

2. The act of covering with an arch or vault : 
— an aich or vault. Pennant. 

tvAULT'Y, a. Arched; concave; vaulted, ^hak. 

II VAUNT, or VAUNT (33) [vlwnt, S. W. P. E F. 
Ja. K. Sm. JR.; I’iiit, J. Wb. Nares\, v. n. [L.vanOy 
vajiattijn, to utter empty woids; vamiSf empty, 
vain ; It vantare ; Fr. 'oanter.'] [^. vaunted ; 
pp. VAUNTING, vaunted.] To play the brag- 
gart ; to talk with ostentation ; to brag ; to boast, 

, ti ■ ' I li ' . ■ MUton. 


II vAUNT, V. a. To boast of; to display with os- 
tentation ; to brag of- 

Charity vamiteth not itself, is not puiFed up, 1 Cor. xiii, 4 . 

II VAUNT, n. Act of talking with vain ostenta- 
tion ; a conceited display of one’s talents or ac- 
quisitions; boast; brag. 

Him I seduced 

"With other promises and other vaunts. Milton. 

IlfVAUNT, 71. [See Van.] The first part. Shak. 

VAUNT-GOURIER (vAng'k8-re er), n. [Fr. 

coureui ."I Apiecuisor; vancourier. Shak. 

IIvAuNT'^R, 71. [Fr. vayiteiir.l A boaster; a 
braggart ; a man given to vain ostentation, 

Ton'» j-'.-ri, ’'('-o' J*'*'*' ■»/».. 

lu *• K ' • j--, h’.. I ..■-.I ' Bryden. 


II VAUNT’P^L, a. Boastful; ostentatious. 

II VAUNT'ING, n. Act of boasting. Fenhy. 

VAuNT'ING-LV, ad. In a vaunting manner; 
boastingly; boastfully; ostentatiously. 


I hcaid thee say, and mtmtmghf thou spak’st it. 

That thou wert cause of noble Gloster’s death. Shak. 

VAUNT'MURE, 71. [Fr. avant-mur.'l (For-Q A 
front or false wall ; a work raised before the 
main wall ; — written also varimw’e, vaimu7’ef 
and vaumure. Camden. 


VAUCIUE'LIN-ITE (vbk'ljn-It), n. {Min.) A faint- 
ly translucent or opaque, rather brittle mineral, 
occurring in crystals, and in other forms, and 
composed of oxide of lead, oxide of copper, and 
chromic acid, Dana. 


VAV'A-SOR, or vAL'VA-SQR, n. [From Low L. 
vassakiSf a vassal, according to some feudists ; 
from L. valvaj a door, according to others ; from 
A, S. wal, a wall or rampart, according to Spel- 
maHf conveying the idea of guard. Burrill. — 
Fr. vavasseur.\ {Feudal Sc. Old Eng. Law.) A 
principal vassal not holding immediately of the 
sovereign, but of one who so held ; a vassal of 
the second degree or rank; the vassal of a 
baron ; — also written vavassort vavasour, val- 
vasour, vavassour, and vahassour. Burrill. 

j8®^TIiey were designated as greater {Vekoasores 
majores), to distinguish them from the lesser CFalva- 
eores minorei), who held under them, Valoasores was 
sometimes used to denot'i those who held immediately 
of tJie king, otherwise c lied capitaneL VdLvasor is 
mentioned by Lord Coke and Blackstone as an ancient 
name or title of dignity in England next beneath a 
peer. BwrrUl. 


f vAV’A-SO-RYj Land held by a vavasor. 

He was also called a vavasor, and his lands a i^avasorff, 
which held of some mean loid, and not immediately of the 
king. iramngtoTi. 

f VA' WARD, n. [From van and ward.'] The fore- 
part; the van; the advance. Shak. 

VE 'jS-DJIr, n. The thirteenth month of the^ J ew- 
ish’ ecclesiastical year ; the embolismic or inter- 
calary month. Crahb. 

VEAL (vel), n. [L. vitellm; Fx.veati.] 

1. A calf; a calf to be killed for the table, [r.] 
Instead of sheep they [our forefathers] spoke of muttems, 
and of veals instead of calves. Jamieson. 


A Scotch runt, without horns, . . • scarce exceeding a 
south-country veal m height. Hay 

2. The flesh of a calf killed for the table. 

■Wo"’d‘‘t iB'.+v ns T 1 .+V »»»’*• t’’" meal, 

I . 1 .1 , , . : , ^ . Oay. 

VEAL'-CUT-L?T, 9i. A steak or slice of veal 
broiled, or cut for broiling. Ash. 

t VfiCK, n. [L. vetula ; It. vecchia^ A little old 
woman. Chattce^'. 

t VEC'TION, 71. [L. veeUo.] Act of carrying, or 

the state of being earned ; conveyance. Bailey. 

VEC'TIS, n. [L.] The lever. Hutton. 

t VEC-TJ-TA'TION, n. [L. veciito, vecUtatus, to 
convey.] The act of carrying. Pope. 

VEC'TOR, n. [L. vector, a carrier ; veho, vectits, 
to carry.] {Astro7i.) An imaginary straight line 
drawn from a point taken as hxed to a body 
moving in a curvilinear path around that point 
as a centre ; as, a stiaight line joining the cen- 
tre of the sun and the centre of the earth ; — 
called also 7 'adius-vector. JStttton. Lardner. 

t VfiC'TURE (vekt'yyr), 7i. [L, vectwra.] The act 
of carrying ; conveyance. Bacon. 

VM'dA, or VE~dA' [ve'dd, K. 7Vb. Bra7ide\ ve- 
da', k^nart]] 7i. ; pi. ybdas. [Sanse. vid, to 
know.] The name by which the Hindoos desig- 
nate the body of their scriptures or sacred rit- 
ings. There are four zedoA, viz.. Rich, Yc0ush, 
Sdman, zxidAtha7varCa. — Written oX^ovedaon, 
and hedam. P. Cyc. 

4^ Veda literally means knowledge or science ; 
but in the primitive ages was a name given only to 
theological knowledge, the science acquired and im- 
parted by the priests. Later it was extended to other 
sciences, such as medicine. J. C. Thomson. 

VE-DAjf’TA, n. A sect among the Hindoos, 
whose theory of philosophy is professedly found- 
ed on the revelations in Vedas. Brande. 

VE-DETTE^n. [lt.vedetta\ vedere, to see (L. 
video) ; Fr. vedette.] (Mil.) A mounted sentry, 
stationed at an outpost or elevated point, to ob- 
serve the enemy. Ghs. of MU. Tci'ms. 

VEER, V. n. [L. gyro, gyratus, to turn in a cir- 
cle (Gr. yupdf, a circle). Ski7ine7. — Same ori- 
gin as swerve. Tools. — It. virare; Sg.t%rar 
or birar ; Fr. virer. The ultimate derivation is 
uncertain.] p. veered ; pp. veering, veered.] 
To change direction ; to turn aside or about. 

Nigh river’s mouth, where wind 
Veers oft, as oft he steers and shifts her saiL MiUon. 
And as he leads the following navy veers. Dryden. 

To veer and hauU {JTaut.) to alter its direction 
applied to the wind. JJfflr. Diet. 

VEER, V. a. 1. {Hata.) To cause, as a ship, to 
change her course from one board to the other 
by turning her stern to windward. Mar. Diet. 

2. To direct to a difierent course. 

Saihng faither* it veei s its lily to the west. JBrowne. 

To verr rieaiu (JVhtif.) to let go the rope gently.— 
To vevr away the cable, to slacken it, that^it may run 
out of the ship. — To veer and haul, to pull a rope 
tight by drawing it in and slackening it alternately. 
Mar. Diet. — To veer out, to let out, as a sail. JS. 
Jonson, 

VEER'A-BLE, a. Changeable ; shifting, [r.] 

The winds were vs&ralde for several days. Randolph. 

VEER'ING, p. a. Turning about ; turning aside. 

VEER'ING, n. The act of turning or changing. 
“ Veerings of the people.” Addison. 

VEER'ING-LY, ad. With a tendency to change 
its course, or shift its direction. Clarke. 

VE'GA, n. {Asirtm^ The bright star in the con- 
stellation Lyra. Hind. 

t Vfi^-?-TA-BIL^I-TY, n. Vegetable nature ; 

state or quality of being a vegetable. Browne. 

VEg^'^J-TA-BLE (ved'je-ta-bl), n. [L. vegeto, vege- 
taiits, to enliven ; vegetus, enlivened, vigorous ; 
vegeo, to move, to arouse ; vigeo, to flourish. — 
See Vegetable, a.] 

1- {Bot.) A living body destitute of sensation 
and of the power of moving from place to place, 
deriving its existence by seeds, or otherwise from 
a parent stock, having its parts extended and 
evolved from within, and imbibing its nutriment 
by superficial absorption only ; a plant. Young. 

2. A plant cultivated for culinary uses, or for 
feeding domestic animals. SmaH. 

Sto.— P c^efo^Z«, in its widest sense, la a term 
which includes all the productions of the vegetable 
kingdom — all which are treated of in the science of 
botany, from the largest trees to the common moss. 


A plant is any vegetable production produced from 
seed. Vegetables, as the term is commonly used, are 
such planfs as are cultivated for the table. Plant is 
commonly applied to such vegetables as are not very 
large. Herbs are plants which have no woody struc- 
ture. Cabbages, paianips, &c., aie vegetables ; grass, 
sage, &,c,, arc hobd. 

VE9'5-TA-BLE, a. [L. vegctabilis, enlivening; 
It. vegetabile, vegetable ; Fr. vegetable.] 

1. delating or belonging to a plant or to vege- 
tation. The legetnble "woild.” P 7 'ior. 

2. Having the nature of plants. ‘‘Animal 

and legetahle bodies.” Woodwa 7 'd. 

Vegetable bmmtone, a name applied to a powder 
used on the continent of Europe in tlie manufacture 
of fireworks, and in pharmacy to roll up pills. It is 
collected from the spore-ca&es of Lycopodium davatum 
zvd Selago. Lindley . — Vegetable no nj. See IVORY. 

— Vegetable kingdom, one ot the three grand divisions 
of natural history, including all plants ; the other two 
being the animal kingdom and the mineral kingdom. 
Linntcus chaiacterizes the three kingdoms thus : 
‘‘ Mineiaha crescunt , vegetabilia crescuntet vivunt ; 
aniinalia crescunt, vivunt, et sentiunt.”— Vegetable 
marrow, (Bot.) the fruit of Cucurbita ov%fera, a native 
of A«”'ic*'ar uiucli prized for its excellent culinary 
< i 1.1 .1 - J Cyc. — Vegetable parchment, unaized 

. 1 "C L< (• 'll di’*!*'* «” ir r ar d. which renders 
i- 'I'l" • .1! (I ’.nn, ..'»•] "'*1 M i.i. li is applicable to 
a gieat v aiiery of purpohes. De, la Rue. — Vegetable stik, 
tlievvoolh coat of rht*'«e« d'-ot ii'icd for 

stuffing ti'i-liion- and uo ^•J»l'lar doiiu'snr puiiio-i-. [t 
resembles cotton ; but it cannot be manufactured, m 
consequence of no adhesion existing between the fibres. 

Archer. Ltndley. — Vegetable tallow. SeeTALLOW 

Chinese regetable tallow, a hard and biittle substance, 
of a tallowy odor, cieam-white color, becoming brown 
by exposiiie, and containing some acid in abundance ; 

— piocured fiom the seeds of Croton sehiferura, ewd 
brought from Canton. Archer. — Indxan vegetable tal- 
low, a substance piocured from the fruit of certain 
plants of the natural order Dipteracew, reseiubliiig or- 
dinary tallow in consistency, of a y ello\vi&li~green 
color, and used for the manufactuie of candles, which 
give out a sweet smell in burning. Archer. — Vegeta-, 
ble war. a piofjuct from the leaves of Co^ypha cemfera, 
the Cnrnduba palm, of a light sulphur-yellow color, 
rather brittle, and having a lustre between that of 
w'av and lesin , — said to be used for mixing with 
common beeswax, to give it greater firmness in some 
of Its applications: — a substance obtained by boiling 
and pressing the bciiies of the wav-bearing candle- 
beny myrtle (Myrica cenfeia) ; myitle-wax. It has 
a gieenish yellow and aromatic smell, and is used to 
make candles. A) eher, 

Vll(?'^-TAL, a. [Fr. vt^gital] 

1 Pevtaiiimg to, or obtained from, vegetables 
or plants ; vegetable, [r.] Field. 

2. (Phys.) delating to that class of vital phe- 
nomena common to plants and animals ; viz., 
digestion and nutritive assimilation, growth, 
absorption, secretion, excretion, circulation, res- 
piration, generation, as contradistinguished fi om 
sensation and volition. Bratide. 

t v£:<?' 5-TAL, A vegetable. B. Jonson. 

Vfi^-jp-TA'RI-AN, a. Relating to vegetarianism, 
or to vegetarians. Clarke. 

Vfe^l-E-TA'EI-AN, n. One who adheres to the 
principles of vegetarianism. Dungliso7i. 

VJE^-E‘TA'RI-AN-I§M, n. The doctrine that man, 
for his full mental and corporeal development, 
ought to subsist on the direct productions of the 
vegetable kingdom, and totally abstain from 
flesh and hlood. Xhmglison. 

Vfe^'jp-TATE, V. n. [L. vegeto, vegetatus ; t*eoe- 
tus, vigorous; It. vegetare; Sp. vegetar; Fr. 
veg/ter.] [t. vegetated ; pp. vegetating, 
VEGETATED.] To grow, as a vegetable or plant ; 
to shoot ; to sprout. 

The seed, Tieing sown, was left to veffetate. Palsy, 

V:&9-^:-TA'TrQN, n. [L. vegetatio, an enlivening ; 
1X.vegetazio7\e \ Sp- reyeZfltcto?? ; Fr. hogetatwn.] 

1. Process of vegetating ; growth of plants. 

2. Vegetables or plants in general. Smart, 

3. {Med.) A morbid part, w’hich rises as an 
excrescence in syphilis, &e. : also a fleshy 

C nulation which sometimes arises at the sur- 
5 of a wound or ulcer. Du7ighson. 

Vegetation of salts, or saline vegetation, ( Chem.) 4 
kind of crystalline film which shoots up spontaneous- 
ly from the edges of a solution of crystallizable mat- 
ter, as salt, camphor, &c. Hoblyn. 

v£^'J5-TA-TIVE, a. [It. ^ Sp. vegetatiro; Fr. 
v^getatif.] 

1. Growing, or having the power of growing; 
growing or increasing, as plants. 

Creatures vegetative and growing’. Raleigh. 
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2. Having tlie power to produce growth in 
plants. ** the vegetative faculties.” Broome, 

VEgi'^;-TA-T|VE-NESS, n. The quality of pro- 
ducing growth. Johnsoix, 

t a. [L. vegetusl\ Vigorous ; active ; 

spiightly. “ A . . . vegete age.” Bp, Taylor, 

VE^'Jg:-TiVE, a. Vegetable ; vegetative ; grow- 
ing as a plant. “ Vegetive [r.] Tusser, 

f*VE^'?-TiVB, w. A vegetable. Massinger. 

VE9'|;-T0-AN'1-MAL, a. Partaking of the na- 
ture both of vegetable and of animal matter. 

Vegetable albumen and gluten both contain 
nitrogen, and both, when left to themselves in a 
moist state, underiro putiefacnon. From these circum- 
stances, and from their close resemblance to certain 
piovimate animal principles, in chemical habitudes 
and relations, they aie sometimes called vegeto-aminaL 
substances. Wood Backe. 

f VE^'^:-TOOs, a, [L. vegetus ] Active. B,Jonson, 
FE'H^l-MfiNCE, n. [L. vekementia\ It. veetnen- 
za ; Sp. vehemeneia ; Fr. vehemenoe.’] 

1. The quality of being vehement ; violence ; 
ardor ; eagerness ; fervor. 

I hear him with a secret kind of horror. 

And tremble at his ve?ieuience of temper. Mddtsotu 

2. Force ; impetuosity ; might. 

r-P— v’l 

O 1 " I ■' ' ■ ) .'i - ! IC . 

\.-i‘ .< ■ '-I''! .■ . Milton, 

VE'Hg-MEN-CY, n. Vehemence. Hooker, 

VE'H^l-MfiNT, a, [L. vehemens ; veh or ve, 
an inseparable particle denoting privation, and 
menSf the mind, with a connecting vowel, and 
thus, properly, not very reasonable, vehement. 
IV. Smith. — It. veemente ; Sp. veh&tnente ; Fr. 
vehnnent^ 

1. Eager; violent; furious; impetuous; ar- 
dent; zealous. 

Ere my arrival, notice mve of thine 

To the old kingi for vehem&nt I know 

His temper. Cowper. 

2. Forcible ; active ; vigorous ; powerful ; 
strong ; excessive ; very great. 

Gold will endure a veAement fire for a long time without 
any change. Qrem, 

Syiii.--See Violent, Excessive. 

ad. In a vehement manner. 
VE'HJ-CLB (v5'h$-kl), n. [L. vehiculumi veko 
(Sansc. vahy to draw, to carry), to carry ; It. ve- 
tculo; vehiculo I "Fr.vehicule.] 

1. That in which any thing is carried ; a car- 
riage ; a conveyance. Addison. 

2. I'hat by means of which any thing is com- 
municated or conveyed ; medium ; instrument. 

Words seem to be as it were bodies or velticles to the sense 
or meaning, which is the spiritual part, and which without 
the other can hardly be fixed in the mind. WoUaston, 

A simple style forms the best vehicle of thought Wii't. 

3. (Med.) A substance which serves as a me- 

dium of administration for any medicine ; an 
excipient. DungUson. 

4. (^PaiTit,') The liquid with which the vari- 
ous pigments are applied ; medium. FairhoU. 

VE'H|-CLED (vs'he-kld), a. Fumished with a 
vehicle or means of conveyance. Green. 

Vjp-Hlc'y-LAR, a. [L. vehicularis'^ veho^ to car- 
ry.] Pertaining to a vehicle ; forming a vehi- 
cle; vehiculary. Tucker. 

V^i-Hfc'y-LA-EY, a. Vehicular. Blmes. 

VEH^M|C, a. Noting criminal courts of justice 
established in Germany during the middle ages. 

The wAmte, or, as they were called, free courts, were then 
(In the beginning of the 13th. century] modelled on a secret 
system of oigouizatiou. Brande. 

VEIL (val), n. [L. velum, — perhaps akin to L. 
ce/o, to hide, to conceal by covering. W. Smith. 
— It. 4r Sp. veto ; Fr. voile."} 

1. A cover to conceal the face ; a screen, usu- 
ally made of thin gauze or lace, for the face. 

To feed his fiery, lustful eye. 

He snatched the veil that hung her face before. Spenser, 

2. A cover ; a disguise ; a mask ; a screen. 

The ill-natured man exposes those feelings in human na- 
ture which the other would cast a veil over. Addison. 

To take the veil, to receive the veil in token of retir- 
ing from the world, as a woman when she is about 
to become a nun ; to become a nun. 

VEIL (v51), V. a. [*. VEILED ; jpp. veiling, 
VEILED.] 

1. To cover or screen with a veil ; to cloak. I 

Her fece was vetled^ yet to my fancied sight 

Love, sweetness, goodness in her person shined. Milton. \ 


2. To cover ; to invest ; to envelop. Milton, 

3. To hide; to conceal ; to disguise ; to mask. 


Of darkness visible he so much lent, 

As half to show, half red, the deep intent. 


Tope, 


4. {Bot,} A horizontal membrane connecting 
the margin of the pileus or cap of mushrooms 
with the stipes or stalk : — also the calj’ptoa of 
mosses. Lmdley, Gray. 

VEIL'LgSS (val'les), a. Without a veil. Milman. 

VEIN (van),n, [L.t’cwa; It.«J Sp vena \ Fr veine ] 

1. (Anat,) A vessel for the conveyance of ve- 

nous, or black blood from every part of the body 
to the heart. Dunglison. 

Veins are found wherever there aro arteries, 
and, altogether, form the venous system. Dnnghson. 

2. {Bot ) One of the small ribs or branches 

of the framework of leaves. ^ Gray. 

3. ^Geol. & Mm.) A crack or crevice in a rock 

or mineral, ramifying into smaller parts, and 
filled by a mineial substance different from that 
rock or mineral ; a lode. Lyell. 

There is a vem for the diver Job xxviii. 1, 

4. A stripe or variation of color in wood, or 
in marble or other stone ; variegation ; streak 

The veins of the marble.” Johnson 

5. A hollow ; cavity ; fissure ; cleft 

Down to the veins of earth. Milton. 

6. Tendency or turn of the mind or genius ; 
natural bent, talent; faculty; genius 

Invoke the Muses and improve my vem. Waller. 

7. A particular mood or state of mind ; tiain 
of thought or feeling ; peculiarity of disposition ; 
bent; bias; humor; disposition; strain 

Thou troublcst me; 1 am not in the vein. Shed,:. 

Artisans have not only their growth and perfection, but 
likewise their veins and times. Wotton, 

^ I am not in the giving vein to-day. Shak. 

8. Continued disjiosition ; propensity. “ The 
vein . , of running into speculations.” Temple. 

9. Continued production ; current. 

He can open a vein of true and noble thinking. 
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VEIN (van), v. a. To form or mark with veins ; to 
streak or variegate with veins. Kirby. 

VEIN'AL (va'n^l), a. Venal ; venous. Boyle. 

VEINED (vand), a. Having veins; streaked; 
variegated; veiny; venose. Moi'timer, 

VEIN'JNG (van'ing), n. The act or the process of 
forming veins. Clarke, 

VEIN'L^ISS (van'les), a. Destitute of veins. Gray. 

VEIN'L^T (van'-), n. (Bot.) One of the smaller 
ramifications of veins. Gray. 

VEIN'— STONE, n. A name applied to earthy 
minerals occupying veins associated with metal- 
lic ore ; gangue. A?isted. 

VEIN'Y (vS'ne), a. [Fr. veinezise.l Full of veins ; 
having veins ; streaked ; veined. Thomson, 

VE'LATE’ n. [L. veh, vehiuSi to veil.] {Bot.} 
Furnished with a veil. Gray. 

t VELE, n. A veil. Spenser. 

V|J-l£l'LA, n. [L. velum, a sail.] {Zool.) A 
genus of Acalephans, characterized by a vertical 
crest or sail, by means of which they are wafted 
along the surface of the ocean. Brande. 

t VJgJ-LlF'JgR-OtlS, a. [L. velif&r ; velum, a sail, 
and./ero, to bear.J Sail-bearing ; bearing sails. 

chariots.” Evelyn. 

tV£L-I-TA'TION,w. \h.veUtatio.} A skirmish; 
a light contest ; an attack ; an onset. Hale 

VjSll, n. The maw or stomach of a young calf 
used for rennet. [Local, Eng.] Wright. 

V^lL-LE'l-TY, n. ^.veUeitas\ veZ/c, to will ; It. 
velleitdLi Fr. vellht^.} The scholastic term used 
to signify the lowest degree of desire. Locke. 

VeUeitp is an indolent or inactive wish or inclination 
towards a thing, which leads to no energetic efibrt to ob- 
tain it. Fleming. 

t v£l'L®T, n. See Velvet. Todd. 

V£iL'LI-CATE, V. n. [L. veltico, vellicatus ; veUo, 
to pull ; It. veMcare ; Sp. velicar^ [t velli- 
CATED ; pp. VELLIOATING, TELLICATED.] To 
twitch ; to pluck ; to act upon by stimulation. 

There can be no doubt that bodies which arc rough and 
angular rouse and vellicate the organs of feeling. Burke. 

V^L-LI-CA'TION, n. Jh. vellicatio ; It. veUica- 
zione ; Sp. velicadoni} 


1. A twitching ; stimulation. Watts. 

2. {Med.} A local and habitual convulsive 

motion of certain muscles, especially of some 
of those of the face. Lunglison, 

VEL'LOJ^, n [Sp 1 A copper coin of Castile. 
— also a term applied to money of account, and 
used like the word sterling, Velasquez. 

VEL'LUM, n [Fr velin, calfs skin; veller, to 
calve.] A fine kind of parchment made from 
the skins of calves, kids, or lambs. FairhoU 

VEL'LUM-POST, n A smooth kind of writing- 
paper of superior quality. Simmonds 

VEL'LUM-Y, a. Pertaining to, consisting of, or 
resembling, vellum. Me, Rev 

fVEL'LUTB, w. See Velvet. Todd. 

VEL-Q-CIM'5-TJpR, n, [L. velox, swaft, and me- 
trum, a measure ] An apparatus for measur- 
ing the rate of speed of machinery IVeale. 

V^l-LO^'I-PEDE, n. [L. telox, swift, and pes, 
pedis, a foot ; It. leloctpede ] A carriage which 
is capable of being propelled r\ri a road by 
the muscular pow'er of the i f'.i . i r-n;, upon 
treadles and le\ ers which communicate wdth a 
cranked w'heel axle Weah 

V]g-L09'J-TY, n [L velocitas ; vehx, swift ; It, 
vehcitiL ; Sp vehcidad ; Fr. vilocite^ 

1. Speed ; sw'iftness ; rapidity ; celerity ; fleet- 
ness ; quickness 

Lightning is productive of giandeur, which it chiefly owes 
to the velocity of its motion. Burke, 

2„ {Physics ) That affection or quality of mo- 
tion by which a m^’-'ncr body passes over a cer- 
tain space in a rn r i tm.e. Hutton. 

Imtial velocity, {Gunnery ) the velocity with which 
military projectiles issue horn the mouth of the piece 
by which they are discharged. Hatton. — Relative ve- 
locity, the velocity with which bodies approach to, or 
recede from, one another, whether they both move, or 
one of them is at rest. — Uniform or equal velocity, the 
velocity of a body which passes over equal spaces 
in equal times. Velocity is variable or unequal, when 
the spaces passed over in equal times are unequal, — 
in which case it is accelerated or retarded oelocity j and 
this acceleration or retardation may be equal or un- 
equal, that IS, unifoim or variable — Virtual velocity. 
See Virtual Hutton 

Syn.— • See Q,uiokness 

VE 'L UM, n. [L., a veil.} {Bot.} The veil in cer- 
tain *fungi. Hensloto. 

t VfiL'yuE, n. [Fr. velours.} Velvet. Shak. 

V?-LCr'Tl-NO-&S, a {Bot.} Soft or velvety to the 
touch ; feeling like velvet. Gray. 

VEL'V^J-RET, n. A kind of fustian. Simmonds. 

VjfiL'VJgT, «. [It. velhdo ; Sp. velludo ; Fr. ve- 
htors ; — from L. vellus, a fleece.] A soft, tex- 
tile fabric, woven wholly of silk, or of silk and 
cotton mixed, having a loose pile or short shag 
of threads on the surface. Simmonds. 

The fine soft ntip, with which velvet is covered, 
is formed of a pait of the threads of the warp which 
the workman puts, in loops, on a long channelled 
wire. Befoie the wire is withdrawn, the row of loops 
is cut open by a sharp steel instrument which is 
drawn alonpf the channel of the wire. Various other 
fabrics of silk, cotton, and wool, such as thicksets, 
plusbes, corduroys, velveteens, d&c., are cut in a simi- 
lar manner. Bigelow 

Cotton velvet, velveteen. — See Velveteen. 

V;bL'V®T, a. Pertaining to, made of, or resem- 
bling, velvet; velvety Shak. 

VEL'VJpT, V. n. To paint velvet Peao7iam. 

VfiL'VJgJT-JglD, a. Partakmg of, or resembling, the 
qualities of velvet ; velvety. Quin. 

v£l-V|;t-EEN', n. [L. vellutino.} A kind of 
cotton stuff made in imitation of velvet; a sort 
of fustian ; cotton velvet. Ure. 

VfiL'VjpT-iNG, n. The pile-threads or nap of 

velvet ; — a velvet, Clarke. 

VfiL' VjpT-RfjN'N^IR, n. ( Omith.} A kind of bird 
having black and smooth feathers. Crahh. 

v£l'V®T-SCO'TF.R, n. {Ornith.} A kind of 

black duck ; Oldemia fusea. Yarrell. 

v1Sl'VJE;T-Y, a. Pertaining to, made of, or re- 
sembling, velvet. Bill. 

VE'NAL, a. \JL.venaKsi venus, ssXa \ It. venah} 
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Sp. mnal ; Fr. vMal.l Purchasable ; merce- 
nary ; that may be bought or sold; hireling. 

And shakes Corruption on her venal throne. Thomson. 
v,n * vd "''T t’ . II refuse 

T.. • . r. • <1 O' ' ' j. -L Pope. 

Syn.— Veml is applied to what may be bought 
or sold ; mercenary, to what may be hired or let ; and 
both are used in a bad sense. Mercenary troops or 
soldiers ; a venal writer ; a venal office j a kirehng wit- 
ness or preacher. 

VE'NAL, a. [L. vetia, a vein.] Pertaining to, 
or contained in, the veins ; venous. Hay, 

V^-NAL'J-TY, n, [L. venalitas’. It 'oenalith\si 
Sp venalidad\ “Ft. venahte.'] The state or the 
quality of being venal; mercenariness. A7ison, 

VEN'A-RY, a. [L. venor, venari, to hunt.] Per- 
taining to hunting ; venatical. HotoeU, 

V|:-NAT'|C, > lenatictis.'] Pertaining 

Vjp-NAT'l-CAL, > to hunting, [it.] HoweU. 

V^l-NA'TION, n. [L. vmatio,'\ The act, or the 
practice, of hunting, [n.] Browne, 

VJp-NA'TTON, 71, [L. vena, a vein.] (JBot.) The 

veining of leaves. Gray, 

V:6n-a-t6'RI-AL, a, [L. venatorius.'l Relating 

to hunting ; venatical. Qu, Rev, 

v£nD, V. a. [L. vendo ; It. vmdere ; Sp. vender*, 
Fr. vendre,'\ \i. vended : pp. vending, vend- 
ed.] To sell ; to transfer or exchange for an 
equivalent in money. Boyle, 

v£nd, n, A sale : — the whole quantity of coal 
sent from a colliery in a year. Stmmonds, 

VjBn'DACE, n. ^Ich,) A species of trout ; Corego- 
ntis }ViUughbiii — a rare -fish found in a small 
lake in Dumfriesshire, Scotland. Yarrell, 

VJEN-DEE', n, {Laio,) One to whom any thing is 
sold ; a purchaser ; a buyer. Aylijfe, 

VBND'JpR, n. One who vends or sells. Addison. 

VfiN-DJ-BiL'I-TY, n. The state of being vendible ; 
vendibleness ; ’salableness. Bp, Taylor, 

VBN'DJ-BLE, a, [L. vmdihilis^ That may be 
sold ; salable ; merchantable. Boyle, 

VjEn'DI-BLE, n. Any thing to be sold, or any 
thing offered to sale. HoweU. 

V|;N'D1-BLE-NESS, n. The state of being vendi- 
ble; salableness; vendibility, Blount. 

v£n'DJ-BLY, ad. In a salable manner. Sherwood. 

t v£n-U{-TA'TIQN, n. [L. venditatio; vendito, 
to offer for sale.] Boastful display, B. Jonson. 

VJgN-DP'TION (ven-dlsh'yn), n. [L. venditio.} 
Sale ; the act of selling. Langley, 

VEN-DdR', n, (Lazo.) A seller ; the person who 
sells a thing ; the correlative of vendee. Burrill. 

VEN-DUE', n. [Fr. vendu, sold.] A public auc- 
tion ; a sale by outcry. Franklin, 1789. 

This word is in use in the United States and 
the West Indies , but it is not common in England, 
tliQugli It is found m the recent English dictionaries 
of Knowles, Oswald, Smart, and Craig. 

VJSn-DUE'-mAs'T^IR, n. An auctioneer; a per- 
son authorized to sell merchandise by public 
auction or sale to the highest bidder ; — applied, 
in England, to a licensed auctioneer in the col- 
onies. Simmonds, 

(( V^-NEER', n, [G-er. fumir.'] A thin slice or 
leaf of wood, or other material, used for an ex- 
ternal finish of articles of cabinet-work, &c. 

In the United States department of the Great Eschlbition 
fin London, 1S51] was an ivory veneer twelve incheswide and 
loity tcct long, cut out of a single tusk. Tomlinson. 

II V^I-NEER' [v 9 -n«r^ W. P. J. E. F. Ja, K. Sm.; 
fin-ngr', -S.], v, a, [t. venbebed ; pp, veneer- 
ing, veneered.] To cover with a thin layer 
or slice of wood or other material for external 
finish, as cabinet work. Tomlinson. 

II VJP-NEEE'JNG, n. The process of decorating 
ordinary surfaces with thm leaves of wood or 
other substance of superior beauty. FairkoU, 

V^-NfiF'l-CAL, a. [L. venejiem.'] Addicted to 
sorcery or poisoning ; veneficial. [r.] Bacon, 

•[ VtlN'^;-ptCE (v€n'e-fls), [L.veneficium.l The 
practice of poisoning. Bail&y. 


VfiN-Ji;-Pl"CIAL (vSn-f-ftsh'?!), a. Acting by 
poison ; bewitching ; venefical. [r.] Browne, 

V£N-?-PI"CI0VS (ven- 9 -fish'us), a. Poisonous ; 
veneficial; bewitching, [r.^ Browne, 

VEN-?-Pl"CIoyS-LY (ven-e-fishVs-1?), ad. By 
poison or witchcraft, [r.] Browne. 

VEN^Jgl-MOUS, a. Venomous. — See Venomous. 

VEN'e-NATE [v5n'e-riat, W. P, J. F. Ja, K, C , ; 
v§-n5'n5t, i?. Sm. R.], v. a. ^ [L. veneno, vene~ 
natus ; venenum, poison.] H, venenated ; pp, 
VENENATING, VENENATEDj To poison ; tO 

infect with poison, [r,] Harvey. 

VEN'Jp-NATE, a. Poisoned- Woodwaz'd. 

VEN-Jp-NA'TION, n. 1. The act of poisoning. 

2. Poison; venom. [R-] Browne, 

t V^-NENE', } [X. venenosus ; Fr. vM- 

t VfiN-e-NOSE', ) Poisonous. Harvey. 

VEN-?R-A-BIL'|-TY, n. The state of being ven- 
erable ; venerable’ness. [b.] More. 

VEN'JgR-A-BLE, o. [L. venerabilis; It. venera-^ 
bile', Sp. venet'oble; Fr. veruh'able. — See Ven- 
erate.] Worthy of veneration ; to be regarded 
with awe ; to be treated with reverence. 

Daniel was now a right venercQile, sage, old father, more 
than eighty years old. doye. 

Virtue and true goodness, righteousness and equity, are 
things truly noble and excellent, lovely and venerMe.m 
themselves. awrU. 

VEN'^;R-A-BLE, n. One worthy of veneration; 
— the title of an archdeacon in the Church of 
England. Clarke. 

Vj&N'ER-A-BLE-NfiSS, n. The quality or the 
state of' being venerable. South. 

VEN'?R-A-BLY, ad. In a manner that excites 
veneration or reverence. Addison. 

v£n'5R-ATB, V. a. [L. veneror, vesteratv^ \ It. 
venes'are ; Sp. venerar ; Fr. vhxirer^^ [t. ven- 
erated; pp. VENERATING, VENERATED.] To 
regard or treat with veneration, awe, or rever- 
ence ; to reverence ; to revere ; to respect. 

And seemed to vctieraie the sacred shade. Drtjden. 

A love and renerafe the gospel tliat 

jio wi'u-'u*.. I* » . r T Mall other learning. S. Kioharclson. 

V:&N-^:R-A'TI0N, n. [L. vene7*atio *. It. venera- 
sionei Sp, veneraciozi; Fr.vMeration,^ Rever- 
ential respect or regard; reverence; homage 
mingled with awe ; a feeling excited by superi- 
ority or dignity of person, or by sacredness of 
service, character, or place. 

The excellency of veneration consists purely in its being 
Axed upon a worthy ol^ect, when felt indisciiminately, it is 
idolatry or insanity. Amola. 

Theology is the comprehension of all other Tcnowledge, di- 
rected to Its true end, i e. the honor and veneration of the 
Crctitor, and the happiness of mankind. Locke. 

We feel a secret awe and veneration, for one who moves 
above us in a regular and illustrious course of virtue. Addison. 

Syn, — See Awe, Respect. 

vfiN'jpR-A-TOR, n. [L.] One who venerates or 
reveres ; a reverencer. Bp. Taylor. 

Vj^-NE'R^-AL, ]L.venereus-, the god- 

dess of love ; It. ^ Sp. veziei'ea.l 

1. Pertaining to venery or sexual love. 

They are averse to venereal pleasures. Addison. 

2. Syphilitic ; produced by excessive indul- 
gence in venery. Dunglison. 

3. Adapted to excite desire for sexual com- 
merce ; aphrodisiac. Dunglison. 

4. t Consisting of copper, which was called 

venus by the old chemists. Boyle. 

t V?-NE^R5-AN, a. [Fr. venirien,’] Venereal; 
sexual ; lustful. Howell. 

V^-NE'R^J-OUS, a. [L. venereus.'\ 1. Libidi- 
nous ; lustful. Derham. 

2, Aphrodisiac; venereal. Bacon. 

rF-J^&R'J‘DFSi,n.pl. {ZotL) A family of con- 
chiferous mollusks, consisting of an immense 
number of shells, a great portion of which are 
remarkable for the beauty of theix form, and 
the variety of their colors, Baird. 

t VfiN'JglE-oCS, fls. Yenereous ; lustful. Burton, 

VfiN'5-RY, n, [From Perms, the goddess of love.] 
The pleasures of sexual^ love ; sexual confess 
or communication ; coition. Dunglison, 

Contentment, without the pleasures of lawful verity, is 
condnence; of unlawful, chastity. Grew. 


V^N'Jp-RY, n, [Fr. venerie, from L. venor, to 
hunt.] ‘The sport of hunting; the exercise of 
the chase. Beasts of vetieryJ^ Brotone, 

VE-NJgl-SjEC'TIQN [ve-ne-sek'shun, S. W. P. J. F. 
Ja, K , ; ven-e-sek'shun, R, W 5.], n, [L. oena,^ a 
vein, and sectio, a ciftting.] {Sut'g.) The incis- 
ion or opening a vein ; biooa-letting from^ the 
veins; phlebotomy. Dunglison, 

VJp-NE'TIAN, n. [Geog,') A native or an inhab- 
itant of Venice. Byron. 

V^-NE'TI AN, a, {Geog.) Relating to Venice, or 
to Its inhabitants. 

Venetian blind, a window-blind made of slats of 
wood strung together so as to be raised or lowered 
by a sliirc. Sumnonds.— -Venetian chalk, a kind of 
sTcanre ii.-ed for maiking on cloth, &c. Ure. — Ve- 

netian door, a door lighted by panes of glass on each 
side. Simmonds. — Venetian red, a coarse, dark-red 
ochre; — used as a pigment, and called also scarlet 
ochre, Prussian red, English red, and rouge de Mars. 
Fairholt. fVeale. — Venetian lotndoir, a window in 
three separate apertures, the two side ones being nar- 
row. Francis. 

VENEW (ven^y or vS'ny), n. A bout ; veney. Shah, 

VENEY (ven'e or vS'ne) [vS'n§, S. W. P . ; v«n'o» 
Sm. B. JYb.], n. [Fr. venez ; venh', to come.] 
A bout ; a turn at fencing ; a thrust ; a hit. Shah. 

f VfeNGE (vSnj), V. a. [It. vengiare ; Sp. vengar ; 
Fr. venger.^ To avenge ; to take vengeance on 
or for ; to puni&h. Bp. Fisher, 

t VEN^E'A-BLE, a. Revengeful. Bp. Fisher. 

VliN'^lEANCE (ven'jans), n. [Fr. vezigeance, from 
L. vindico, to avenge ; v'emizn, a sale, and dico, 
to declare.] Punishment indicted in retaliation 
or retribution ; penal retribution ; avengement. 

Avenge not yourselves; . . for it is written, Venoeance is 
mine; I will repay, saith the Lord. Roin. xii. 19. 

With a vengeance, with vehemence ; — now a collo- 
quial phrase, but formerly solemn and dignified. John-- 
son. — What a vengeance, what, emphatically. 

But lohat a venqeance makes thee fly ^ 

From me, too, as thine enemy ? Hudwras. 

Syn. — See Retaliation. 

a. Full of, or inflicting, vengeance ; 
vindictive ; revengeful. MiUozi. 

tVJlN(?E'MJpNT, n. [Old Fr.] Vengeance; 
avengement; penal retribution. Spenser, 

tV^Ng'jpR, «. An avenger. Spenser, 

t VE'Nl-A-BLE, a. [L. veniabilis.'\ That may be 
pardoned; pardonable; venial. Bz'owne. 

VB'N|-AL, a. [L. venialis ; vmia, complaisance, 
pardon; It. uewafe; Sp. venial', Fx.vMel.’l 

1. That may be pardoned or excused ; suscep- 

tible of pardon; pardonable; not highly cen- 
surable; excusable; as, “A fault.** 

While ffood men are emnlovi '' c-'-ti-n'-Mr- mi-*. ^ s’ne. 

I ‘.Uoiild ully the world out of i .,« ■* si.' . i . » /# "' «■■»— 

gre-^ion. 

There is no certainty of distiuctiou between the mortal 
and lem'aZ sins, ^ Rp- Tai/lor. 

Reformed theologians altogether reject the distinction be- 
tween vernal and mortal sm. At ande. 

2. Allowed. “ Venial discourse.** Milton, 

Venial sin, according to Roman Catholic theolo- 
gians, a sin which weakens sanctifying grace, but 
does not take it away. Sratide. 

Syix, — Venial and excusable are applicable to small 
offences, or unintentional mistakes or neglects ; par- 
donable, to That which deserves censure, and cannot he 
allowed. Venial offence ; pardonable error ; excusable 
mistake ; allowed indulgence, 

VE-NJ-Al'I-TY, n. The state or the quality of 
being venial ; venialaess. [r.] Bp, Taylor, 

VE'Nl-AL-LY, ad. In a venial manner. Clarke. 

VE'NI-AL-NfiSS, n. The state or the quality of 
being* excusable or venial ; veniality. Johnson, 

VE-JsrpRE, [L.] {Law.^ Venire facias. Burrill. 

VE-MT'RE fJ (-fa^sh^-as), n. {Law.) 

X. A judicial writ directed to the sheriff, to 
cause a jury to come or appear in the neighbor- 
hood where the cause is brought to issue, to try 
the same. Brande, 

2. A writ issued on an indictment for a petit 
misdemeanor on a penal statute: — also a writ 
in the nature of a summons to cause the party 
to appear. Bouvier, 

VfiN^lSON (vSnV.n or vSn'e-zn) [vSn'zn orv^u'e-zn, 
W. Ja. H, Sm. R.', vSu^zn, P. Barclay*, v5n- 
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VENTURODSNESS 


§- 2 n, J, F C. I ven^is-sSn, S.], n. [Fr. 'cmai - 1 
so?i, from L. venatio, a hunting ; venor, to hunt.] 

1. t Animals or beasts of the chase, particu- 
larly deer. Fahyan, 

2. The fiesh of edible beasts of chase, but 
usually restricted to the flesh of deer. Shak, 

VEN^NJJL, n [Fr, venelle.'] 

1. An alley; a lane; — written also venall^ 
and vinell. N. Bnt. Hev, Jamieson* 

2 A sink; a dram. [Local.] Brockett, 

VEN'QM, w. [L. venenumi a drug, poison; It. <§■ 
p. ceneno ; Fr. xenin^ 


VEN'QM, n. [L. venenumi a drug, poison; it. <§■ 
Sp. ceneno ; Fr. xenm.'] 

1. Poison; virus , poisonous or noxious mat- 

ter or fluid, — particularly a poisonous fluid se- 
creted by certain animals, as the viper, in a state 
of health, and winch they preserve in a particu- 
lar leservoir to use as a means of attack or of 
defence. • Dunglison. 

2. Malice ; maliciousness ; spite ; malignity. 

The xenoni of such looks we fairly hope 

Have lost their quality Sfiak. 

Syn. — See Poison. 

VEN^OM, a. To envenom, [n ] Milton, 

VEN'OMED (vSn'umd), p, a. Infected with venom 
or poison. “ The vmiomed lace,” Dryden. 

VEN^OM-Mot’THED (vea'um-mbutftd), a. Having 
venom or poison in the mouth. Shah. 

VEN'OM-OUS, a. [L. xeft\enosxis\ It. xmenoso\ 
Fr. xenimeiix, — Old Eng. venemous.'\^ 

1. Full of venom ; poisonous; noxious. 

Here are several sorts of serpents, many of them vastly 

great, and most ot them very venomovs. Dampxer, 

Beyond it is the port Acone, cursed for the reno»i^« herb 
and poisonous aconituin. Holland. 

2. Malignant ; mischievous ; baneful ; spite- 
ful. ** A venomous writer.*’ Addison, 

VEN'OM-OUS-LY, ad, Poisonously; malignantly, 

VEN'OM-Ol'S-NESS, n. The state or the quali^ 
of being venomous ; poisonousness. Ash, 

VE'NOSB, a. [L. venDsus.l {Bot,) Veiny; fur- 
nished wth conspicuous veins ; veined. Gray, 

VJ5-N0s'{-TY, n, [Low L. reinostVas.] A condi- 
tion in which the blood is supposed to move 
slowly. Dunglison. 

VE^NOys, a. [L. venosus; vma^ a vein; It. ^ 
Sp. venoso ; Fr. veineux,} \ 

1. Relating to the veins ; consisting of, con- 
stituting, or contained in the veins ; venal. 

Arterial blood is of a florid red color, . . , venous blood is 
of a brownish red. Hunglison* 

2. {Bot.) Noting leaves having veins which 

diverge from the midrib towards the margin, 
ramifying as they proceed ; reticulated ; netted ; 
veiny; venose. Bindley. 

VfiNT, n. Both English and French lexicogra- 
phers consider that there are two words so writ- 


ten, vetitj Fr. feiitej from fendre, L. findo, to 
cleave or split* open ; and xent^ [irom] Fr. xen- 
dre^ to sell, L. veiidoj to sell.** Richardson. — 


L. venditio^ a sale ; It. vendita ; Sp. venta ; Fr. 
ve7ite. — Verity meaning an opening, may, per- 
haps, be from L. ventus^ wind.] 

1. A small aperture or hole at which the air 
escapes or any thing is let out; an opening; an 
air-pipe; an air- tube ; a spiracle ; a hole. 

Full o’er their heads the swelling bag he rent, 

Aud all the Furies issued at the vent. Pope. 

To draw any dnnk. be not at the trouble of opening a 
vera\ or, if you take out the venU stay not to put it in. Swft, 

2. The opening or passage in fire-arms through 

which the fire is communicated to the powder 
composing the charge ; — frequently, but im- 
properly, called the touch-hole. StocqmleT, 

The of all descriptions of English ordnance are one 
fifth of an inch in diameter. Stocqueler, 

3. Emission; effusion; passage. Addison, 

4. Discharge ; means of discharge ; utterance. 

6. An opening for the sale or disposal of any 

thing; opportunity to sell; a means of sale; a 
mart or market overt; sale. FLoUand, 

6. [Sp. venta.l A poor inn on roads, far from 
towns or villages ; a baiting-place. Shelton, 

7. (Ornith.) The anus. Eny, Cye, 

To give vent to, to afford an opening or means of 

discharge for; to let out. To take verity to be dis- 
closed ; to come into public notice, « Whereby the 
particular design took vent beforehand,^’ Wotton, 

V^NT, V, a. [i. VENTED ; pp. VENTIN©, VENTED.] 

1. To let out at a small aperture. Spenser. 


2. To let out ; to send forth or out; to emit; 

to pour forth ; to give way to; to utter. *‘They 
vented their complainings.** Shah, 

T- "or-" and have httle else to do, th^ might 
ij. I , their fancy that way. BenJiatn, 

Atheous paradoxes, which have poisoned the very air of 
our church wherem they •» ere lented. dip. Hall. 

3. t To publish ; to promulgate. Raleigh. 

4. t To sell ; to dispose of ; to vend. 

Therefore did those r. - = c’' 

and peats as their own i‘« • ' ■ ' ■' • 

t VENT, V, n. [From L. ventus, wind. Nares.] 
To open or expand the nostrils to the wind; to 
snuff “ He venteth into the air.*’ Spenser, 

VEJsr‘ TA, n, [Sp.] A poor inn on roads far from 
towns or villages ; a mean tavern. Sir IV. Scott. 

f VENT'A^E, n. A small hole ; a vent. Shhk. 

vJeN'TAIL (ven'ial), n. [Fr. veiitail.] The visor, 
or breathing pait of a helmet; — written also 
ventayle, and oventayle, Spenser. 

t VgN-TAN'NA, n. [Sp. ventana. — From L. ven- 
tuSf wind. W. Smith,'] A window. Dryden. 

VEJ^'TJSRy n. [Gr. yatrr^p; L. venter.] 

1. {Anat.) The abdomen; the bmly ; — for- 

merly any cavity of the body, but chiefly ap- 
plied to the head, breast, and abdomen, called 
by anatomists the thiee veoders. — the uterus; 
the womb. Dunglison, Johnson. 

2. {Law.) A mother. 

If a man hath issue two sons by divers venters. Littleton. 

3. {Ent.) Lower part of the abdomen. Brande. 

VENT'JgR, n. One who vents; one who utters, 

reports, or publishes, [r.] Barrow. 

V£nT'-E£atH-BR, n, {Omiih,) One of the 
feathers that he from the vent or anus to the 
tail underneath. Maunder. 

VENT'-HOLE, n. A small aperture to let out or 
to let m the air- Ash. 

v£NT'J-DUCT, n, [L. ventus, wind, and ductus, 
a leading.] A passage for the winder air. Boyle, 

v£n'TI-LATE, V. a, [L. vmtilo, ventilatm, to 
fan, to brandish in the air ; ventus, wind ; It, 
rentilare, to ventilate ; Sp. ventilar ; Fr- venti- 

fen] \i. VENTILATED ; pp, VENTILATING, VEN- 
TILATED.] 

1. To fan with wind ; to expose to the wind 
or air ; to cause a change of air for or in. 

Miners, by peiflatlons with large bellows, letting down 
t- r-i’ - - \ ■ A _■ « free passage to the air, 

n’ 111.' •. ..'*<1 <.)'»■' ‘ I* IK *• Woodward. 

2. To winnow; to fan, as grain. Cockeram, 

3. + To examine ; to sift ; to discuss. 

Much had been ventilated in private discourse. Harrington, 

VfiN-TJ-L ACTION, n. [L. ventilatio ; It. ventila- 
zione ; Sp. ventilation ; Fr. v&ntilation?^ 

1. The act of ventilating or fanning with wind ; 
— the replacement of noxious or impure air in 
an apartment, mine, or other enclosed space, 
by pure, fresh air from without. ^ Addison, 

2. The act of winnowing, as grain, 

3. fVent; utterance. WoUon, 

4. f Refrigferation. Marvey, 

5. f Examination ; discussion. 

The rentifation of these points diffused them to the knowl- 
edge of the world. Ap. HcUl. 

VJBn'TI-LA-TOE, n. A machine or contrivance 
for promoting or regulating ventilation. Brande, 

VJpN-TOSE', G. Windy; flatulent. Richardson. 

t VEN'TOSE, n. [Fr, vmtouse.] {Surg.) A cup- 
ping-glass. Holland, 

t VBN-TOs*I-TY, n, [L. v&nJtontas ; Fr. vmtositi^ 

1. Windiness; flatulence. Ferrana, 

Bacon. 


1. Windiness; flatulence. Ferrana, 

2, Empty pride ; vain-glory. Bacon. 

VJ^NT'— PJEg, n, A peg to stop a vent, W, Ency. 

VEN'TRAL, a, [L. uendraZw ; the belly ; 

Sp. <Sr Fr. ventral.) 

1. *Of or pertaining to the venter or belly; 

abdominal. Chambers, 

2. {Bot^ Belonging to that side of a simple 

pistil, or other organ which looks towards the 
axis or centre of the flower; — opposed to dor- 
sal, Gray. 

VentraZ Jins, (Xch.) fins placed between the pectoral 
and anal fins. Eng. Ogc . — Ventral suture, {Bot.) the 
line or seam along the inner side of the ovaiy, which 
answers to the umted edges of the leaf, and bears the 
ovules. Gray. 

VfiN'TRJ-CLE, n, [L. ventricuhbs, the belly, the 


stomach, a ventricle of the heart ; venter, the bel- 
ly ; It, ventricolo , Big.ventriculo ; Fx.ventricule,] 
{Anat.) A name given to several cavities of the 
body, particularly to the two cavities of the 
heart, which communicate with the two auricles, 
and from which the blood is sent into the arte- 
ries. Dunglison, 

VEN'TRl-COSE, a, {Bot.)^ Swelling or inflated 
unequally on one side , inflated ; bellied ; dis- 
tended ; ventricous. F • Cyc. 

VEN'TRI-COtjS, a. {Bot.) Ventricose. Loudon 
VBN-TRIC'U-LAR, a. Pertaining to, or resem- 
bling, a ventricle. Dunglison, 

VJglN-TRlC'U-LOtJS, a. [L. ventriculosus ] Some- 
what distended. Smart 

VEN-TRIL-O-CU'TIQN, n. Ventriloquy ; ventul- 
oquisra. [r.] O* F, Brown 

VEN-TRI-LO'aUI-AL, a. Pertaining to ventrilo- 
quism ; ventriloquous. Chandler, 

VBN-TRrL'p-aUI§M, n, [L. venter, the belly, 
and loquoT, to speak,] The^ art of modifying 
the natural voice, so that it seems to come 
fiom a greater or less distance, and from differ- 
ent directions , ventriloquy. Dunglison. 

-j" , , , ( . ’ , .' *• -1^5 *r .r ' - •- ca- 

■ , .1 - I' i-i-t I 1 * i.- ■ ■ .la 

r-ii'-, . ... I ■: I <■.'.(.! i * 

J. Hunt. 

V|;N-TEiL*0-ClUlST, n. One who practises ven- 
triloquism* ; — formeily supposed to speak from, 
the belly. Paley. 

^ When it is considered that we all can speak and sing with 


Chandler, 


[L. venter, the belly. 
The art of modifying 


i VjpN-TRrL*Q-aUIZE, V, a. [^. VENTRlLOQiazED ; 
pp. VENTRILOariZING, VENTRILOQUIZED.] To 

practise ventriloquism. Phren, Jour, 

VBN-TRlL'p-auofJS, a. Pertaining to ventrilo- 
quism ; ventriloquial. White, 

V^N-TRIL'p-aUY, n. Ventriloquism. Chanihers, 

VfiNT'URE (vgnt'yiir), n, [It. Sp. — 

from L. venio, ventus, to come.] 

1. An undei taking of chance and danger; a 

hazaid; a risk. * Dryden, 

Thy personal venture in the rebel’s fight. Stiok. 

2. Chance ; hap ; luck ; contingency. Bacon, 

3. Thing put to hazard ; a stake, 

"Wc must take the current when it serves. 

Or lose our I'eniurcs. Shak. 

At a venture, on an uncertainty ; at hazard , with- 
out any thing more than the hope of a. lucky chdUGO. 

VfiNT'URE (vSut'yui), V.n, [i. VENTURED; pp, 
VENTURING, VENTURED.] 

1. To dare ; to adventure. Bacon, 

2. To run a risk ; to hazard. 

Noi* IS. indeed, tlnit mnn lei*, mud thin these, 

V\ lio tioiglih i "li.i) tij - ' nttot. (i.i ilu* Id'S Dryden 

To venture at or upon, to dare engage in on mere 
hope, without any security of fauccess. 

VfeNT'URE (vSiit'yur), v, a, 1. To expose to haz- 
ard ; to risk ; to hazard. 

By venturmg both, I oft found both. Shak, 

2. To put or send on a venture or chance. 

The fioh ed for Franco they pack in stanch hogs- 
heads, bO nb 10 k( L'p them in their pickle. Vw ew, 

3 To trust ; to rely on ; to confide in ; to try. 

A man would be well enough pleased to buy silks of one 
whom he would not venture to feel his pulse. Addvton, 

4. To expose one’s self to. [r.] 

To venture the claws of the lion. Swift, 

VfiNT'VR-ER (v5nt*yur-9r), n. One who ventures 
or exposes to hazard. Beau, % FI. 

VfiNT'URE-s6ME (vSnt'yvir-siim), a. Bold; dar- 
ing; intrepid; adventurous; venturous. 

VfiNTaiRE-SOME-LY, ad. In a bold or daring 
manner; venturously. Johnson 

VfiNT^URE-S6ME-N£SS, n. The quality of be- 
ing venturesome; boldness. Scott. 

VfiNT'UR-lNG (v«nt'yvr-Ing), n. The act of put- 
ting to risk or hazard ; a hazarding. Halifax. 

Vj&NT*IJR-Otrs (vSnt'yijr-fis), a. Daring , bold ; 
fearless ; venturesome ; adventurous. Milton. 

VfiNT'yR-OtJs-LY, ad. Daringly; fearlessly; 
boldly; venturesomely, , Bacon, 

VENT'UR-OUS-NfiSS, «, Boldness; adventurous- 
ness ; venturesomeness. Boyle 
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VEEDURED 


TEN'UE (ven'yy)* 1. [Old Fr. ; Low 
"L. 1 fsmtum^ neighborhood; L. vicMms, neigh- 
boi ing.] ( Law.) A neighborhood ; neighbor- 
hood," place, or county in which an injury is 
declared to have been done, or fact declared to 
have happened : — the statement in a declara- 
tion, of the county in which a fact happened : — 
a jury summoned from a particular county or 
place : — the county in which an action is in- 
tended to be tried, and from the body of which 
the jurors who are to try it aie summoned. 

Bun-ill. 

•yo -prt * **’7 be had in a dif* 

. ,‘i i|' _ : ' 'I. . • !is7 Burnll. 

2, [Fr. veniri to come.] {Fencm^.) A coming 
on ; an onset ; a turn or bout. — See Veney. 

Like a perfect fencer, he vnll tell beforehand m what but- 
ton he Yi lU give his tenva. Fuller. 

VEN'U-LOSB, a. [L. veitula^ a little vein.] (Boi.) 
Furnitohed with veinlets. Gray. 

VE'NUS, 71 . [L.] 1. {Ro7nan Myth.) The goddess 
of love and female beauty. Win. Smith. 

2. (Astroii.) A brilliant planet in the heav- 
ens, whose orbit is between that of Mercury 
and that of the earth, being second from the 
sun. When it sets after the sun it is the even- 
ing star, called by the ancients He&peruSy and 
when it rises before the sun it is the morning 
star, called by the ancients Lucifer. Nichol. 

yenus lias no satellite, is a little less in mag- 
nitude than the eaitli, is never seen more than about 
47 ^ from the sun, is distant from that luminary about 
68 ,000,000 of miles, and revolves round it in about _2a4 
days. The transits of Venus acioss the sun’s disk, 
which are of very rare occiiironce, afford the liest 
means of asceitaining the sun’s distance, or its par- 
allax. Venus^ when seen through the telescope, ex- 
hibits phases like the moon. Jlerschel. 

3 {Conch.) A genus of bivalves, of which the 
qucihog {Venus mercenaria) is a species. Gould. 

4. {Chc77i.) A name formerly given to copper. 

VE'NUS’J?-COMB, n. {Bot.) An annual plant 
witli white flowers ; Scandix peeten. Loudon, 

VE'NUS’^-FAN, n. {Zool.) The common name 
of much branched and reticulated polypes^ of 
the family Gorgonice. Baird. 

VE'NUS'^-FLY'TRAP, 71. {Bot.) A plant indige- 
nous in the sandy savannas of the eastern part of 
North Carolina, noted for the extraordinary irri- 
tability of its leaves, closing forcibly at the 
touch, and upon insects that light upon them ; 
I)ion<iea musoipula\ — also called Carclina catch- 
Jly^la 7 it. Gray. Baird. 

VE'NyS’^-LOOK'lNG-GLASSjW. {Bot.) An an- 
nual plant, bearing flowers of considerable 
beauty ; Campanula speculum, Loudo7X. 

VE'Nye^’^-NAWEL-WORT, n, {Bot.) The com- 
mon name of border plants of the genus Om- 
phalodes^ with white or blue flowers, and round 
seeds depressed in the centre. Loudo7i. 

t Vjg-NTJST', a. [L. ve7mstu $ ; Venus^ the goddess 
of love.] Beautiful ; lovely, Waterhouse. 

VBRy 71 . [L.] The spring. Chaucer. 

V^:-RA'CIoyS (ve-ra'shys, 66), a. [L. mraXy vera- 
cis ; vei-uSi true ; It. verizce ; Sp. veras.] Ob- 
servant of truth ; truthful ; not lying or false. 

Bai-row. 

VJ^-RA'CIOUS-LY, ad. Truthfully. Clarke. 

V|;-XIA0'{-TY, w. [It. veraciFi; Fr. v^raciU.') 

1, The quality of being veracious ; habitual 
observance of truth ; truthfulness ; honesty. | 

Be always prepisely true in whatever thou relatest of thy 
own knOMlorlffu, that thon inayest give an undoubted and 
»i il!i .1 u put lor } f at'dn Juillct . 

2, Consistency of report with fact ; truth, [r..] 

There was no reason to doubt the v&'acUu of those facts 

which they related. Adtlwon. 

In strict propriety, nermity is applicable only 
to persons, and signifies not physical, but moral, 
truth.” Campbell. 

Syn. — See Tkuth. 

VE-RJj^'JD4t n. [An Oriental word.] C-^rch ) A 
sort of light external gallery with a sloping roof 
of awning'-like character, supported on slender 
pillars, and frequently partly enclosed in front 
with lattice-work. P. Oyc, 

Vj^-RA^TRl-A, 97. (Chem.) An organic base or 
alkaloid obtained from the roots and seeds of 
different species of Veratrum. Miller. 

Veratiia is an exceedingly acrid and violent 


poison, producing dangerous fits of sneezing if it 
comes m contact even in minute quantity with the 
mucous membrane of the no.se. It acts as a valuable 
sedative in some cases of neuralgia, when applied in 
the form of ointment. Miller. i 

VJe-RA'TRlNE, or VJER'A-TRiNE, n. Ve- 

ratria. Kane* 

VB-RA^TRUM, n. [L. vere, truly, and atru7nf 
black. Lemery.'] {Bot.) A genus of extreme- 
ly acrid and poisonous plants, from which ve- 
ratrine is obtained. Loudon* 

VERB, 71 . [L. verbum, a word ; It. ^ Sp. mrbo ; I 

Fr. verbe. — See Word.] , 

1. t A word. * 

The assistance of the Spirit, promised to the church, was 

not a vain thing or a mere verb. South. 

2. {Gram.) A part of speech which signifies 
to be, to act, or to be acted upon ; a word by 
means of which something is affirmed respect- 
ing some person or thing; as, “I am”; **He 
goes*' ; “ We read" ; “She is admired." 

Every noun or thing which has an existence must have 
e’tlM'r an af'-ion or htate of being, and the word which ex- 
p osfct s t nut . cjon or state of being is a verb. Uot-v'o? th. 

Why dof" f'C ir »> mo'opohze the dignity of being the 
“word”? \Vh.i' •>. ii'en* iii it which gives it the right to do 
so? Is it bec.iu-c rho"# ji* the animating power, the vital 
principle, of every sentence, and that without which, either 
understood or uttered, no sentence can exist? Tt ench. 

VER'BAL, a. [L. xei'h'Vis- a word; It. 

verbale\ Sp. F';. * r./y. 

1. Uttered by the ; <»r i ; spoken. 

Made she no verbal quest? Shah. 

2. Consisting in mere words ; insincere. 

, . . are but a piece 

o** • \ .i - , 1 1 • ■“ O' !* ! i 'M ! Jbfale, 

3. llelating to words only ; technical; as, “A 

verbal dispute.” Whatel^. 

4. Minutely exact in words. 

Neglect the rules each verbrtZ critic lays. Pope. 

5. Literal ; having word answering to word ; 
word for word. “ A verbal translation.” Denham. 

6. fFull of words; verbose. 

I am much sorry, sir. 

You put me to forget a lady’s manners 

By being so uerbat Shak. 

7. (Gram,) Derived from a verb. “ A verbal 

noun/* John807%. 

Syn. — Verbal message j oral tradition ; literal 
translation. 

VER'BAL, 71. {Gram.) A noun which is derived 
from a verb. B7'a7ide. 


Vi&R'BAL-I^M, n. Any thing expressed orally ; 
a vertial remark or expression, Clarke. 

VS.R'BAL-IST, n. One who deals or is skilled in 
words. Mo7ith. Rev. 

The frothy discourse of empty verbalists, Gell, 1659. 

V^R-bAl'I-TY, n. The quality of being verbal ; 
mere words ; bare literal expression. Browne. 

VER-BAL-I-2A'TI0N, n. Act of verbalizing, or 
state of being verbalized. B aimer. 

VER'BAL-iZB, v. a. \i. VBBBA.L1ZBD ; pp. ybe- 
BALiziNG, VERBALIZED.] To tum into a verb. 
Nouns, for brevity, are sometimes veibalized. Jnatr.for Orat. 

VfiR'BAL-iZBj V. n. To use many words ; to be 
verbose or diffuse. Walker. 

VSR'BAL-LY, ad. In a verbal manner. South. 

VJglR-BA'Rl-AN, a. Pertaining to, or consisting 
of, words ; verbal, [r.] Col^dge. 

VJPR-bAs'OUM, n, [An alteration of barhascum, 
in allusion to the beard {harba) with which all 
the leaves and stems are covered. Loudon.) 
{Bot.) A genus of plants ; mullein. Loudon. 

VER-bJ ' TIM, ad. [L.] Word fox word; in ex- 
actly the same words. 

Verbatim to rehearse the method of my pen. Shak. 


VjpR-BB'NA, n. [Celt, ferfaen. De TTieiss.) 
{Bot.) A* genus of plants, of which some are 
weeds, and others are cultivated for their beau- 
tiful flowers ; vervain. Loudon. 

VfeR'BigN-ATE, V. a. [i. VERBRNATBD ; pp. VER- 
BENATING, VERBENATEp.] To strew with ver- 
vain, after an ancient custom. Drakx. 

t v£r'B?;e-ATB, V. a. [L. verhero, verheratus.) 

To beat ; to strike ; to lash. Abp. Sancroft. 
V£R-B?;R-A'TIQN, n. [L. verberatio ; Sp. verhe- 
radon ; Fr, verheration.) 

1. The act of beating or striking; percussion. 

All the effects of a soft press or verberatim. Aidnahnat. 

2- Reflected sound; reverberation. Rees. 


VfiR'BJ-AiJlE, ft. [Fr.] An unnecessary profu. 
Sion of’ words ; empty or superfluous wTiting oi 
discourse ; verbosity ; verboseness ; wordiness. 

I thought what I read of it verbiage. Johnson, 

VER'BI-FY, V. a. [L. verbum, a word, a verb, and 
facto, to make.] {Gram.) To foim or change 
into a verb. Dr. A. Muirray. 

VJgR-BOSE', a. [L. verbosus ; It. ^ Sp, vet'boso ; 
Fr. verbeux.) Abounding in words ; using too 
many words ; prolix ; wordy. 

They ought to be biief, and not too xethose in their-way of 
speaking. Ayhffe. 

VJgR-BOSE'LY, ad. In a verbose manner. Cotoper. 
VgR-BOSE'N^SS, 71. Verbosity. Clarke. 

V^R-BOS'l-TY, w. [L. verbositasi It. verbosithy 
Sp. verhostdad ; Fr. verhosip.) The quality of 
being verbose ; superabundance of words ; wordi- 
ness ; prolixity. 

Hediawetli out the thread of his wiiowVy finer than the 
staple of his argument. Shak. 

t VERD, n. 1. T er dan cy. Dec. of Pop? Tm po st. 

2. {Law.) The piivilege of u:imi 

wood within a forest for fuel; — the right of 
pasturing animals in the forest. Spelmatt, 

VER'DAN-CY, 7i. Greenness. NorHs, 

VER'DANT, a. [Fr. verdoyaiit^ 

1. Green; of the color of grass. 

The verdant grass my couch did goodly dight. Spmser. 

2. Flourishing ; growing ; in the freshness of 

youth. Richardson. 

VERD*^Jj\r-TfQ,UE' (vdrd'an-tdk'), w. [It. verde 
atitico^ ancient green ; Fr, verde ajitique.) 

1. The green incrustation produced by the 
action of time upon copper and brass. FatrhoU. 

2. {Min.) A very beautiful and highly prized 
mottled green marble, used for ornamental pur- 
poses. It is an aggregate of serpentine and 
limestone irregularly intermingled. Chaveland. 

VER'DANT-LY, ad. In a verdant manner. Clarke, 
VER'DANT-Nfiss, 7i. Verdancy. Clarke. 

VSR'D^3R-5R, ? [Lov? L. vijidarius Ft. ver- 
V^R'D|lR-OR, ) deur.) {E'ng. Law.) An officer 
of the forest, who nas chaige of the vert and 
venison. Mamoood. 

VER'DJCT, n. [L. verum dictum, a true decla- 
ration ; Norm. Fr, vereduist ; Fr. verdict.) 

1. {Law.) The unanimous decision made by 

a jury and reported to the court on the matter 
lawfully submitted to them in the course of the 
trial of a cause. Bouvier. 

2. A declaration ; a decision ; a judgment. 

The verdict of their own consciences. Barrow. 

'pi.aaf. vre'-f' rondemned by the most natural 

* 1 '“ 'i • .li'..- South, 

VER'DI-GRis (ve'r'de-grSs), n. 1. {Chem.) A salt 
which, when pure, is of a fine blue color, and is 
composed of one equivalent of acetic acid, two 
equivalents of protoxide of copper, and six of 
water; bibasic acetate of copper; diacetate of 
copper. Kane. 

2. A green pigment consisting of a variable 
mixture of the sub-acetates of copper, prepared 
by covering plates of copper with the refuse of 
grapes after making wine, and also by exposing 
copper to the vapor of vinegar. Tuimer, Bigelow. 

Distilled verdigris, neutral acetate of copper, 
consisting of one equivalent of acetic acid, one of 
protoxide of copper, and one of water. Kane, 

V£R'D{-TJglR, n. {Chem.) A blue pigment con- 
sisting of carbonic acid, protoxide of copper, 
and water. Tumei-. 

VER'DI-TGRE, n. The palest green coloring mat- 
[ ter. Peacham. 

V£R“D6*5'', a. {Her.) Applied to a border when it is 
charged with leaves, fruits, flowers, &e. Weale. 
f FER-DC^OO, n. [Sp.] An executioner: — a 
severe stroke. Beau. ^ FI. 

fVJgR-DU'GO-SHlP, n. The office of a hang- 
man or executioner. B. Jonson. 

VERD'URE (vdrd'yur) [vSr'dzhijr, S. ; vSr'jur, W. 
J.; v^r'dur, E. F.% vgrd'ytir, Ja. JT-], n. [L. 
mreo, to be green ; vindis, green ; It. & Sp. ver- 
dura, verdure ; Fr. verdure.) Green ; the green- 
ness or freshness of grass and other vegetation. 

The tender qiiiRs, whose vei dutre clad 
Her universal face with pleasant green. ShaJik 

VERD'IJRED (vbrd'yurd), a. Covered with verd- 
ure. “ Verdured bank.** Parnell. 
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VERD'UR-otS’S (verd'yyr-Ss), a. Abounding in 
verdure ; co\eied with green ; verdant. Milton, 

t VER^^l-CtJND, a. [L. v&recundus ; Old Fr. tieVe- 
cQnd.'\ Modest; bashful; demure. Bhumt, 

t VfiR-jp-CUN'DI-OCS, a. Bashful. Wotton, 

t v£R-?-CIJN'D1-TY, ». \lj, verecundia,’\ Bash- 
fulness; modesty*, diffidence. Lemon, 

rER-E-TJL^LUM, n,\ ph L 4 l, {Zohl,) 

A genus of free compound Alcyonaria^ having 
the polypes scattered over the colony. Dana, 

VER“GA-l66', n, [Fr. virgouleuse,'\ A kind of 
pear ; virgaloo. Browne, 

VER^E, n, [L. mrga ; It. vei’ga ; Fr. verge, '\ 

1. A rod, or something in the form of a staff 
or rod, carried as an emblem of authority or en- 
sign of office ; the mace of a dean. 

The silver verge with decent pride 

Stuck underneath his cushion side. 

2. (Eng, Law.) A privileged space around, or 
immediately adjoining, the king s residence : — 
the compass of the jurisdiction of the court of 
the marshalsea or palace court. Blackstone, 

3. Brink ; edge ; border ; margin ; limit. 

Nature, in you, stands on the very . 

Of her confine. Shak, 

Give ample room and verge enough. Grati, 

4. The arbor or spindle of the balance of a 

watch. . Bigelow, 

5. A small ornamental shaft in Gothic archi- 
tecture. Weale, 

SyxL.-" See Border. 

VJER^E, V, n [L, ve7-go.'\ [t. verged ; pp. verg- 
ing, VERGED.] 

1. To tend downwards ; to incline ; to slope. 

And hencelbrth the sun of the king’s cause defined, 

verging more and more westward. Fuller, 

2. To tend towards ; to come upon the brink 
or border of; as, “ Verging upon insanity.” 

VfeR^E'-BUARD, n, (Ai'ch,) The gable orna- 
ment of wood-work used extensively for houses 
in the fifteenth century ; — often written ba 7 *ge- 
hoard, FairhoU, 

VER^^JgJN-CY, ft. 1. Approach, [r.] Cochlmrn, 

2. (Oj 3^.) The reciprocal of the focal distance, 
being the measure of the degree of divergence 
or convergence of a pencil of rays. Lloyd, 

V£R9-'?R, ft. [Fr.] 1. (Theoi:) He who carries 
the mace before the bishop and the other mem- 
bers of the chapter ; being also the chief officer 
or beadle of a cathedral, and having the care of 
the building and its furniture. ^ Eden, 

2, {Eng, Law,) An officer who carries a white 
wandbefore the justices of either bench. BurriU, 

VER-^i^fiTTE', ft. [Tr.] {He7\) A pallet or small 
pale ; a shield dmded into pallets. Brande. 

V5R-GIn^I-A, n, (Asti'on,) An asteroid discov-, 
ered by Ferguson in 1857. Lovering, 

t V5-RID'I-0AL, g. [L. veridicus ; verus, tiue, and 
dicoy to speak.] Truth-telling. Bailey, \ 

VfeR'1-FI-A-BLB, a. That may be verified. South, 

VER-I-PI-OA'TIQN, ft. [It. verijkazione ; Sp. veri- 
ficacion\ Fr. vhificatxonJl Act of verifying; con- 
firmation by argument and evidence authenti- 
cation ; confirmation of a supposition, infer- 
ence, or truth, by experiment or trial. BoyU, 

Verifieotion of an eqitai^ony {Jdgehra,) the operation 
of testing the equation of a problem, to see whether 
it expresses truly the conditions of the problem. 

v:6r'|-FI-CA-T1VE, a. Tending to verify Bet?. 

VflR'I-Ff-JgR, ft. One who verifies. Johnson, 

V^R'I-FY, V, a, [L. v&ruSs true, and fado, to 
make ; ft. verijiaare ; Sp. verifiear\ Fr. verifier 
[z, verified ; pp. VERIFYING, VERIFIED.] 

1. To prove true ; to confirm; to substantiate. 

This is verified, by a number of examples. JBacem, 

2. To fulfil, as a promise or a prediction. 

So sbalt thou best foiMl, best verffg 

The prophets old, who ausg thy endless reign. Jiitton, 

3. To authenticate, as a title, or power. 

To verifif ovx title vrtth th«lr lives. Shah, 

f V¥-RlL'0-aUfiNT, a. Speaking truth. Martin, 

VjSR'J-LY, ad, 1. In truth ; truly ; certainly ; in 
fact. “ Verily I do not jest with thee.” Shak. 
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2. Confidently ; vrith gi*eat confidence; really. 

It was verdi! thought that, had it not been for four ^eat dis- 
favorers of that voyage, the enterprise had succeeaed,. ^acon. 

VfiR-l-SiM'I-LAR, G. [L, veinsimilis \ t'crw^jtrue, 
and simihsy like.] Appearing to be true ; prob- 
able ; likely. [R.] Martini, 

VER-l-Sl-MiL'|-TUDE, ft. [L. vensimilitudo t 
It. verzsimihtudine ; Sp. verisimilitud,^ Ap- 
pearance of truth ; probability ; likelihood. 

Vemnmihiutle and opinion are an easy purchase, but true 
knowledge is dear and difhcult. GmnvtU, 

t VJSR-I-SI-MIL'I-TY, ft. Verisimilitude. Dryden, 

t VfiR-J-s!M'l-LOtjrs, a. Verisimilar. White, 

VER'J-TA-BLE, a. [Fr. veritable.'] True ; agree- 
able to truth or fact, [r.] Browne. 

VER'I-TA-BLY, ad. In a true manner ; truly. 

v£r'{-T Y, ft. [L. veritas ; verus^ true ; It. veritd ; 
Sp. verdad ; Fr. vhnte.] 

1. Truth ; truthfulness ; true^ or real nature ; 
reality ; consonance to the reality of things. 

It is a proposition of eternal verity, that none can govern 
while he is despised. South. 

2. A true assertion ; a fact; a true tenet. 

By this it seems to be a venti/. 

Since the effects so good and virtuous be. Davies, 

Syn. — See Truth. 

VER'JtJiCE (ver'jus), ft. [Fr. verjus ; verd^ ^-een, 
and Jus, juice.] Expressed juice of uniipe or 
green grapes, or of unripe or crab-apples, &c. ; 
— also a kind of vinegar made of the juice of un- 
ripe apples. Brande, 

Himself sliced onions eats, and tipples verjuice. Drydert, 
VER'MElL (verimil), ft. [Fr. vermeil, from L. 

— See Vermilion, ft.] 

1. A clear, beautiful red ; vermilion. Chamer, 

2. Silver-gilt, or gilt bronze. Simmonds, 

V£R-MJ6;-OL'Q-(?IST,ft. One who treats of vermes. 

v£r-MJP- 6L'Q-^Y, ft. [li. vermis, a worm, and 
Gr. ?.6yos, a discourse.] A discourse or treatise 
on vermes, or worms ; hehninthology. Smart, 
VER 'ME^, ft. pi, [L vermis, a worm, vermes, 
worms, — from ver, the root of verto, to turn 
about. W, Smith,] (Zobl,) Worms, such as 
leeches, earth-worms, sei^ulas, tape-worms, 
flukes, hair-worms, &c. Agassiz. 

VER'ME~TiJS, n, [L. a worm.] (Zobl.) 

A genus of molluscous animals belonging to the 
class Gasteropoda, having a tubular, twisted, 
worm-shaped shell ; the worm-shell. Woodward. 

rER-JJf/-CEL'i/(ver-me-chei'e) [vei-me-chel'e, S. 
W, J, F, Ja. K, Sm.i ver-me-sel'e, P. E, Wb.], 
ft. [It, , from L. vermicalus, a little worm.] Th e 
flour of a hard, small-grained wheat, made into 
dough, and formed into smaller pipes or threads 
than macaroni, and then dried until hard, and 
used in soups, &c. Simmonds. 

VER-M?"CIOyS (-shus, 66), a. [L. a worm.] 

Relating to ’worms* ; wormy. Wright, 

VJgIR-Mro'y-LAR, a. [L. vermiculus, a little 

worm; It. vermieolare •, Sp. vermicular*, Fr. 
vermiculaire,] Pertaining to a worm ; formed 
or moving like a worm. DungUson. 

Vermicular work. See Vermiculated. 
VJglR-SiIIC'y-LATB, V, a. [L. vermiculcdits, in- 
laid so as to resemble the track of worms.] \i, 
VERMICULATED ; pp, VERMICULATING, VER- 
MiouLATBD.] To inlay, or form, so as to resem- 
ble the track of worms. Martin, 

V^IR-Mlc'y-L ATE, a. Full of worms or maggots : 
— shaped like a worm, or resembling a worm in 
respect to motion. Bacon. 

VjgJR-MlC'y-LAT-^D, p. a. Inlaid or formed so 
as to resemble the tracks of worms. 

F'ermioulated work, a sort of ornament consisting of 
frets or irnots in mosaic pavements, winding and rep- 
resenting the tracks of worms. Wright, 

VER-MiC-y-LA'TIQN, ft. [L. vermioulatio, state 
of being worm-eaten ; vermis, a worm.] 

1. A motion resembling that of worms ; a 
continuous motion from part to part. 

My heart moves naturally by the motion of palpitation; 
zny guts by the motion of vermv^ation. Hale, 

2, The act of forming so as to resemble the 

motion or tracks of a worm. Wright, 

v£r'M 1-CULE, ft. [L. vermiculus ; vermis, a 
worm.] A little grub or worm. Derham. 
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VER-MtC'y-LiTB, ft. [L. ve7*miculus, dim. of vm** 
mis, a worm.] {Min.) A variety of pyrosclerite 
of a granular, scaly structure, and greasy feel ; 

— so called from the scales, when heated to 500® 

or 600® Fahrenheit, opening out into worm-like 
threads, made up of separated laminae of cleav- 
age. Daiia. 

VipR-MIC'y-LOSE, ) [L. vermiculosus ; It. 

VJg:R-MIC'y-LO0s, S ve^'micoloso,] Full of worms 
or grubs,' or like worms or grubs. Johnso^i, 

VEE'Ml-FORM, G. [L. vermis, a worm, ^nd forma, 
form ; It., Sp., <Sr Fr. ve^'mtforme,] Having the 
form or shape of a worm ; worm-shaped. 

Vermiform processes, (.Smt.) two medullary projec- 
tions at the surface of the cerebellum. Dunglisun, 

VER'Mi-FU^E, ft. [L. vermis, a worm, ^indfugo, 
to cause to flee; It. ^ Sp. vermifuge ; Fi. ter- 
mifuge.] {Med.) A medicine or remedy which 
expels worms from the animal body or which 
prevents their formation and development ; an- 
thelmintic ; helminthagogue. Dunghso^i. 

V^:R-MIL'IQN (ver-mil'yun), ft. [It. veimiglione ; 
Sp, hermellon, bermilhn ; "Ft. vermilion. — ^From 
L. vermicvdus, a little worm, also a scailet color, 

— because the color was derived from a little 
worm. W. Smith.] 

1. An artificial compound consisting of sul- 

phide of mercury, and extensively employed, on 
account of the beauty of its color as a pigment, 
for making red sealing-wax, and for other pur- 
poses. MiUer, 

2. Cochineal.— See Cochineal. Johnson. 

3. Any beautiful red color. Spenser. 

V^R-MILTON (ver-mil'yyn), v. a, \i, vermil- 
ioned ; pp, VERMILIONING, VERMILIONED.] 
To dye red ; to cover with a red hue. 

A sprightly red vermilions all her face. Qlanmll, 

VJglR-MlL'ION, G. Of the color of vermilion, 

t VER^Ml-LY,ft. Vermilion, Spenser. 

vJSr'MIN, ft. sing, & pi [L. vermis, a worm ; It. 
vei'mine, a worm, vet'mini, vermin ; Fr. ver mine.] 

1. Noxious or destructive animals, as rats, 
mice, moles, worms, insects, &c. 

The head of r ■.v'll*’ (*- i ** * -d '* ’t" "P o 
Will scare away - .. r*.-'*. ',i - m. 

2. Used ofnoxious human beings in contempt. 

You are my pi isouers, base vermin. Hudtbi as. 

It is now applied only to noxious small ani- 
mals, but It was formerly applied also to large ones*. 
“ This crocodile ... a dangeious verminJ*^ Holland 
“ It is seldom employed as a noun singular in 
modem style, and it never takes a plural termina- 
tion.” Smart, 

VER'MJ-NATE, v. ft. [L. vermino, verminatum.] 
To breed worms or vermin. Bihlioth, Bib. 

VfcR-MJ-NA'TION, ft. [It. verminazione.] Gen. 
eration of vermin. Derham. 

Cutaneous vermination, {Med.) cuticle or skin in^ 
fested with animalcules ; lualis. Dungluton, 

t VER'MfN-Ly, a. Relating to, or like, vermin, 
“ A verminty nimbleness.” Gauden% 

VER^MI-NOtlS, a. [L. verminosus ; It. § Sp. ver- 
minoso ; Fr. verminefux^ 

1, Full of, or breeding, vermin, Milton, 

2. {Med.) Caused by worms. DungUson, 

Vj£R'Ml-NOC’S-LY» od> Id a verminous manner ; 
so as to breed worms. Ec, Rev, 

V®R-M!P'A-ROf)S, a. [L. vermis, a worm, and 
pario, to* bring forth; Sp. vei'miparo.] Pro- 
ducing or breeding worms. Browne, 

VjpR-MlV'Q-ROC^S, G. [L. vermis, a worm, and 
voro, to devour; It. § Sv. vermivoro*, Fr. ver- 

' mivore,] Feeding on worms, as birds. Kirby, 

VlglR-M^NT^^R, ft. A native or inhabitant of 
the state of Vermont; a Vermontese. Allen, 

V^R-MQNT-ESE', ft. sing, & pi. An inhabitant or 
the inhabitants of the state of Vermont ; a Ver- 
monter or Vermonters. V. A. Rev, 

VJglR-NAtyU-LAE, a. [L. vemactclus ; vema, a 
home-born slave, a native ; It. vemacoh ; Sp. 
vemaculo ; Fr. vernaculaire.] Of or pertaining 
to one’s native country ; native ; indigenous. 

The history of all our former wars ia transmitted to us in 
our wemaetda* idiom. Addison. 

The vernacular dialect of the Celtic tongue. EHiUer, 

fAe, pAst, fAixj hI;ir, hSe; 
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^5R-NAC'y-LAR, n. The vernacular or native 
language or tongue. Clarke, 

V^R-NAc'U-LAR-I^M, n. A vernacular word or 
idiom. ’ * Qm. R&o, 

V^IR'NAC'y-LAR-Ly, ad. In accordance with 
the vernacular maimer. Scott, 


t V^IR-NAc' y-LOtjS, a, [L, m'macv.lm:\ 

1. Vernacular ; native ; indigenous. 

Beside their vemaxntlous and mother tongue. Browne, 

2. Scurrilous ; insolent. [A Latinism..] 

The petulancy of every vemaculoua orator. 3. Jomon, 

f VER'NAyE, n, [It. vernaccia,’] A sort of Ital- 
ian sweet wine. Chaucer, 

VER'NAL, a. [L. vernahs\ oer, spring; It. ver- 
nale ;* Sp. § Fr. vernal.'l Pertaining to, or ap- 
pearing in, spring. 

With the year 

Seasons return; but not to me returns 
Day, or the sweet approach of even or morn, 

Or sight otvejncU bloom or summer’s rose. MiUoju 

In those venial seasons of the year when the air is calm 
and pleasant, it vrero an injury and sullenness against nature 
not to go out and see her riches, and partake of her rejoicing 
with heaven and earth. MiUon, 

Vernal eqainoz, (Bstron.) See EQUINOX. 

fVER'NANT, a, [L. t/mto, vei'nans^ to bloom.] 
Flourishing, as in the spring ; vernal. MiUon. 

t VER'NATE, V, n. To be vemant. Cockeram, 


V^IR-NA'TION’, n. [L. uemo, to bloom; ver^ 

spring.] [Bot.) The arrangement of the leaves 
in the bud. Gray. 

t VER'Nl-CLE, n, A veronica. Chaucer, 

VER'Nl-COSE, a. [Low L. ■oemM;, varnish.] {Bot.) 
Appearing as if varnished. Gray. 

VER'N1-?R, A small, movable, ^aduated scale, 
sliding along the fixed scale of a quadrant or 
other instrument, and subdividing in effect the 
divisions of that instrument into more minute 
equal parts ; — so named from its inventor, and 
called also noniits. Lib. of Useful Knowledge. 

As the vernier is usually constructed, the space 
occupied by eleven divisions of the dxed scale is di- 
vided into ten equal divisions on the vernier, and tlie 
coincidence of any one of the divisions of the nernier 
with one of the fixed scale, shows by its distance from 
the end the number of tenths to be added to the num- 
ber of the entire divisions of the fixed scale. Youn;^, 

C/iromatie ueiwier, an instrument invented by Sir 
David Brewster for the purpose of measuring: very mi- 
nute variations of tints. Library of Useful Knowledge. 

t V^R-NIl'J-TY, n. [L. verniUtas ; uemet, a home- 
born slave.] Submissive obedience or fawning, 
as of a slave ; servility. Bodl&y, 

Vj^l-RON'l-CA, n. [It. ^ Sp.] 

1. A cloth or napkin on which was the figure 
of Christ's face; vernicle; — so called from 
Santa Veronicat whose napkin was believed to 
be impressed with that figure. ^ Skinner. 

2. (Bot.) A genus of perennihl and annual 
plants, of numerous species ; speedwell. Loudon. 

VER'RJglL, n. A ferrule. — See pEKnuLB. Crahb. 

VER-R^ ' C4t n. [L.] {Med.) K w^xt, Dimglison. 

V]BR'RU-C0SE, a, [L verrucosus.^ Having or 
covered with warts ; warty. Gray, 

VJ&R'Ry-COys, a. "Warty ; verrucose. Dunglison. 

t ViBR-S A-Bl L'J-TY, ? n. The state or the quality 

t VER'SA-BLE-NfeSS, ) of being versable ; apt- 
ness to* be turned round. Bailey. 

t vMiR'SA-BLE, a. [L. versaUUs ; tierao, to turn.] 
That may be turned. Cockeram. 

t VSiR'SAL, a. Whole ; universal. [Cant.] 

Some, for brevity, _ 

Have cast the versal world’s nativity. Budibrew, 

VfiR'SANT, a. Versed; conversant, [n.] BosweU. 


VfeR'SA-TtLE, a, [h. versatih's ; verso, to turn; 
It. versatile ; Sp. versatil ; Fr. versatile.] 

1, That may be turned round. Harte. 

2. Fickle ; inconstant ; changeable ; variable. 


One color, to us, standing in one .place, hath a contra^ 
aspect in another? as in those versatile representations m the 
neck of a dove. ^ ObrntnU. 

3. Easily turning or applied to a new task. 


His [Julius Oasar’sl verseMe capacity . , . was the vronder 
of even the Romans themselves. 3yr<m. 

4. {Bot.) Atthched by one point so as to 


swing to and fro, as the anthers of the lily and 
of the evening primrose. Gray, 

Syn. — See Chani^eable. 

V^IR'SA-TILE-LY, ad. In a versatile manner. 

v£r'SA-TJLE-N£sS, n. Versatility, [b.] 

V£R-SA-TIL'^TY, n, [It. versafilita ; Sp. versa- 
iilidad ; Fr. versatihU^ The state or the qual- 
ity of being versatile. 

He had such a veraaixhiy of wit, that he could adapt it to 
all sorts of conversation. ChesterJi&Ut. 

No man ever surpassed Anstotle in vermiUUy of genius. Lee. 

VERSE, n. [L. versus ; veriOf to turn ; It. § Sp. 
verso ; Fr. vei's.] 

1. A certain number of metrical feet arranged 
in regular order, and constituting a line of poe- 
try ; a measured line of poetry. Andrews, 

2. The metrical arrangement of words; met- 
rical language ; versification ; poetical composi- 
tion ; po etry. “ Verse embalms virtue.” Donne. 

Wisdom married to immortal verse. Wordsworth. 

Poetrj' — or rather the mechanical part of poetry, wr«e— 
p,. <'ouDle purpose, to please 

tw « .1 'ill Mitford. 

3. A Stanza ; a stave. [Common, but hardly 
proper. 

Poetry was frequently inscribed upon quadrangular staves, 
each face containing a hne; hence nverse and a stave are still 
considered synonymous. Jos. Bunt. 

4. Apiece of poetry; poetical performance. 

This verse, my friend, be thine. Pope, 

5. A short section of prose composition, par- 
ticularly of the chapters of the Bible. 

Thus fer the questions proceed upon the construction of 
tlie earfh. in the toUowtng tetses they proceed upon the 
demolition of that cartii. Burnet, 

6. i^Mus.) The portions of an anthem to be 

performed hj a single voice to each part ; — an 
anthem beginning with verse. Moore. 

t VERSE, V. a. To tell in verse ; to versify. Shak. 

VERSED (vdist), a. Skilled ; acquainted. 

Deep versed in books, and shallow in himself. Milton. 

V^RS'JPD SINE, n. {Trigonometry.) The part of 
the diameter intercepted, between the foot of the 
sine of an are and the origin of the arc. Da. ^ P. 

V£RSE'-MAK-^:R, n. One who makes verses ; a 
versifier ; a poetaster. BosioeR, 

VERSE'M^N, n, A poet or writer of verses ; a 
versifier! [Ludicrous, or in contempt.] Prior. 

V^RSE'-MON-jS^R, n, A maker of verses, with- 
out poetical spirit; a poetaster. • Clarke. 

t VfeRS'JgR, n, A maker of verses ; a mere versi- 
fier ; a poetaster ; a verse-monger. B, Jonson, 

f VER'S^IT, n. [Ft.] A verse. Milton. 

VER'Sl-CLE, w. [L. v&rsi&dus ; dim. of versxw, a 
verse ; It. ^ Sp. versi&do ; Fr. Dsrsfewfe.] 

1. A little verse. Skelton, Byron. 

2. pi. {Bed.) Short sentences in the liturgy 
said alternately by tdie minister and peoplc.JB<few. 

V£R^SI-c6l-OR (vferisf-M-ur), ? a. [L. 

VER'SI-c6l-ORED (veyse-kill-»ird), ) color \ ver- 
so, to turn, to change, and cohr, color.] Chang- 
ing in color; many-colored. Burton. 

VJfeR-SI-FJ-CA'TION, n. [L, versi^atio ; versif- 
co, to versify ; versus, verscj ^udijdcio, to make ; 
It. versifeasione ; Sp. versifcacion; Fr. versifi- 
cation.] The act or art oi making verses ; the 
formation or measure of verse or poetry. Dryden, 

V£r'SI-FI-CA-TQR, n. One who makes verses ; 
a versifier. [B.] Dryden, 

V£R'SI-PI-CA-TRIX, A female who makes 
verses ; a female versifier. Johnson. 

VSr'SI-FIED (v«rise-ftd), p. a. Turned or formed 
into verse. 

VER'SI-fI-?R, n. One who versifies. Dry dm, 

VEr'SI-FY', V. a, (X. versifico ; versus, verse, and 
facio, to make ; Fr. versifier^ p. VBBSiriBD ; 

VBBSITYING, VERSIFIED.] 

1, To relate or represent in verse. Daniel, 

2. To turn into verse. Smart. 

VER'SI-F'S', V. n. To make verses. Sidney, 

VER'SIQN, n, [Low L. versio, from L. verso, to 
turn ; It. versions ; Sp. ^ Fr. version^ 

1. + Change ; transformation ; conversion ; va- 
riation. “ The version of air into water.” Bacon. 


2, The act of translating. Johnson* 

3. A translation ; a rendition. 

Where the on^nal is close, no versmi [of Virgil] can reach 
it in the same compass. Dryden* 

Syn. — See Translation. 

VER'SION-IST, ru . One who makes a version ; a 
translator. Gent, Mag, 

VERST, n, A Bussian itinerary measure of 3501 
feet ; — written also berst and werst, Simmonds. 

VER' SUS, prep. [L.] {Law.) Against. Btirrill 

V^R-SOTE', a. [L. versutusi verto, verstts, to 
turn.] Artful ; wily ; crafty. Palsy, 

VERT, n. [Fr.] 1. {Eng. Law.) Whatever grows 
and bears a green leaf in a forest, that may 
cover and hide a deer. Burnll. 

2. {Her.) A green color; — expressed in en- 
graving by lines sloping across the shield from 
left to right downwards. Fairholt, 

jgSf “ Vert and venison ” is an expression used to 
denote the wood of a forest, and the animals or deer 
in It. BuinU, 

VER'T^J-BRA, n.\ pi. vRB'TE-BR-iE. [L., from 
veito, to turn.] {Axiat.) A joint in the back-bone 
or spine. 

It is commonly used in the plural to denote the 
aggregate of small bones or joints that compose the 
spine ; hence also the spine. — See Vertebbe. Foley. 

VER'TJP-BRAL, o. \li, vertebo'alei Sp. vertebral ; 
Fr. vertebral.] Pertaining to the vertebrae or 
joints of the spine. Bay, 

VER-TE-3RJ'T4, n.pl. {Zo&l.) The division 
of animals which have vertebrae and a bony 
skeleton, including mammals, birds, reptiles, 
and fishes ; vertebrates. — See Animal. Baird, 

* Vertebral column, (Anat.) the spine. Baird, 

V£R'TJg:-BRATE, n, {ZoQl.) A vertebrated ani- 
mal; one of the Ventebrata, Brande, 

VER'T^-BRATE, ? a. [L. vertehratu8.“\ 

VER'Tip-BRAT-JgD, > 1. Furnished with, or hav- 
ing, vertebrae. LyelU 

2. {Bot.) Distinctly articulated, and often 
more or less contracted at intervals. Henslow, 

V£r'T?;-BRE (ve-r'te-bvir), n, ; pi. vebtebbes 
( vgr^te-burz). [L. vertebra \ Fr. vert^bre.] A 
joint in ‘the back-bone or spine ; a vertebra.— 
See Vebtbbba. Ray, 

vitR'TEX, w.; pi. L. Eng. vSb'- 

T^x-E$. [L. verto, to turn ] 

1. A name given to any principal point, par- 

ticularly when that point is considered as the 
top or summit of a figure ; as, “ The three ver- 
tices of a triangle ” ; “The vertex of a cone, or 
pyramid.” P. Oyc. 

2. The top or summit of the head. Smart. 

3. {A&^rou.) The point of the heavens situat- 
ed perpendicularly, above a person's head. 

Vertez of an angle, {Oeom.) the angular point; the 
point where the two legs or sides of the angle meet. — 
Vertex of a figure, the uppermost point or the vertex 
of the angle opposite the base. — Vertez of a curve, the 
extremity of the axis or diameter ; tlie point where the 
diameter meets the curve, which is also the vertex of ike 
diameter. — Vertex of a glass, { Opt), same as pole of a 
glass. See POLE. Hutton, 

VSR'TI-C.^L, a. [It. verticale ; Sp. § Fr. vertical,} 

1. Fertaining to, or placed in, the vertex; 
being perpendicular to the horizon.^ ^ Cheyne, 

2. {Bet.) Noting a part whose axis is perpen- 
dicular to the part irom which it arises. Jaenslow. 

Vertical angles, iQeom.) opposite angleSj having the 
same vertex, formed by two mutually mteraecting 
straight lines. Hutton. — Vertical carele, (Astron.) a 
great circle of the spliere passing through the zenith 
and nadir of a place. — Vertical leaves, iSot.) leaves 
which present their edges instead of their surfaces to 
the earth and sky, generally assuming this position, 
by a twisting of the base or of the petiole. — Vertical 
line, {IhaUing.) a line in any plane peroendicular to 
the horizon : — (Conic sections.) a line drawn on the 
vertical plane and through the vertex of the cones : — 
{Persp.) the common intersection of the vertical plane 
and the draft plane or picture ; — (Surveying,) the di- 
rection assumed by a plumb line with a weight at- 
tached to one extremity when it is freely suspended 
from the other extremity. — F'erticai Bnb of an instru- 
ment, a graduated arc for measuring an angle, the 
plane of whose sides are vertical. — Vertical plane, 
(P&'sp,) the plane which passes through the eye at 
right angles both to the ground plane and to the pic- 
ture; — (Conic Sections.) a plane passing through the 
vertex of a cone parallel to any conic section. Hut- 
ton, Davies 4r Peek, 
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VSR'TI-OAL, n. A Tertioal circle. Brands. 

Pnme vertical. See Fruvce. 

VER-TI-CAL'J-TV, n. The state or condition of 
being vertical. * [n.] Browne, Lyell, 

VER'TJ-CAL-LY, ad,. In a vertical manner. 

Vertically compressed^ (JBot.) depressed. Loudon, 

VER'Tf-CAL-NESS, n. The state or condition of 
being vertical ; vertically. Ash, 

VER'TI-CfeL, n, (Bot,) See Yerticil. Benslow, 

VER^Tr-ClL, n. (Bot,) A whorl. Gray. 

V5:R-1T9'IL-LAS-T^:R, n. (Bot.) a name ap- 
plied to two short cymes situated in the axils 
of opposite leaves, frequently forming a cluster 
which surrounds the stem, and constituting an 
apparent verticil. Gray. 

II VJglR-Tlg'TL-LATE, or VER-TI-CIL'LATE [ve*r- 
te-siriat, P. Ja, Sm.\ ver-tis^e-lat, K, C. Wb.]t 
a. {Bot.) Having three or more leaves or leaf- 
lets in a circle on one joint of the stem. Gray, 

|j VjpR-Tig'lL-LAT-flD, a, Whorled. Bill 

VER-TI-CIL'LUS, n. [L.] (5o^.) A whorl; a 

verticil. — See Yebtioil. Brande. 

VJgR-Tfg'I-TY, n, [See Vertex.] The power or 
the property of turning. Looke. 

VER'Tf-CLE (vfer'te-kl), n. [L. vefrticttluYii.'\ An 
axis ; a hinge ; a joint. Wate^ouse, 

VJ^R-Tlg'I-NOtJS, a. [L. veHiguiosmS\ 

1. Turning round ; rotatory. Bentley. 

2. Pertaining to, or affected with, vertigo ; 

giddy ; dizzy. Dunylison. 

V^lR-Tig'l-NOCS-LY, ad. In a vertiginous or 
whirling manner, ' Br, Allen, 

V^lR-Tlg'l-NOys-NESS, n. Giddiness ; whirling 
motion; unsteadiness. Bp, Taylor. 

Vto'Ti-GO, or VJPR-TI'GO, or V5R-t 2'GO [vSr'- 
te-gs, F. J. E. Wh,-^ v§r-tl'g3, *S, C,\ ver-ti"g6, 
v§r-t5'g5, or vgr'’t§-g6, Vv.\ v@r-ti'g5 or ver-te'g6, 
F. R . ; ver-ts'gs, K. n. ; pi. v?r-tI(?/i-n£§. 

[L. vertVyo^ from ‘certo^ to turn.] 

1. {Med,) A state in which it seems that all 

objects are turning round, or that the individ- 
ual himself is performing a movement of gyra- 
tions ; swimming of the head ; dizziness ; gid- 
diness. Dunghson, 

Vertigo is dependent upon the condition of the brain, and 
often announces an attack of apoplexy or epilepsy. Dimghmn. 

2. {ZouV) A sub-genus of the pupa or chrys- 
alis shells. Woodward. 

VER-TI-LlN'Jg-AE, df. Rectilinear, [r.] Lottdon. 

VER'VAJN, or V£rYAIN [ver'vjn, W.P.J. F.; 
vgrVan, iS. Sm.], n, [L. 'cerbena ; Fr. vervezne.] 
(Bot.) The common name of plants of the genus 
Verbena, ‘ Lozjtdon, 

II VER' VAIN-MAL'LOW, n. {Bot.) A species of 
mB.llow; Malva Alcea, Lotidon. 

VjfiR'VjgLS, 71. pi. [Fr. veri'elle.') Bells on the 
leg of a hawk. — See Varvels. Lovelace, 

V^R'Y, a, [L. verus ; Fr. vrai, — Ger. wahr,'] 

1. * True ; real ; complete ; perfect. 

In very deed, as the Lord Hveth. 1 Sam. xxv. 34. 

Love of his justice. Gower. 

2. The same emphatically. “ That very 
hour.*’ Shak. “ These very cocks.” B Estrange. 

VJER'Y, ad.^ In a great degree; in an eminent 
degree ; highly ; exceedingly ; surpassingly. 

That bold challenge was thought very strange. Leslie. 

V£s'|-CAL, a. [L. vesica^ a bladder.] Pertain- 
ing to the bladder. Bwighson. 

VSs'^j-CAnT, n. {Med.) A plaster or application 
for blistering ; a blister ; a vesicatory ; an epi- 
spastic. dMmgUson* 

V&B'VCATB, V. a. [See Vesicle.] g. vesi- 
cated , pp. VESICATING, VESICATED.] To raise 
vesicles or blisters on ; to blister, [r.] WlseiTzan. 

V:£s-I-CA^TIQN', n. The act of blistering; for- 
mation of blisters. Wiseman. 

F5-StC"4-TO-RY [v§-sifc'&-to-r?, S. W. P. Ja. 
Sm . ; v5s'e-ka‘to-ie, C. O. Wb.'lf n. [It. vesei- 
caiorzo; Sp. vejigatonoi Fr. visicatoit'e.} A 
plaster or application for blistering ; a blister ; 
a vesicant ; an epispa Stic. BuUokar. 
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VjgS'l-OLB, n, [L. vesicuM^ dim. of umca, a blad- 
der, a blister ; It. vesdehetta ; Sp. vejiguiUa ; 
Fr. vesie7ile.\ , , . . 

1, {Med.) A small, orbicular elevation of the 

cuticle, containing lymph, which is sometimes 
clear and colorless, but often opaque and whitish 
or peail-colored. It is succeeded either by a 
scurf, or by a laminated scab. Bunglzson. 

2, A little cell or air-vessel. Ray. 

3, (Bot.) A little bladder ; a gland or bladder- 
like cavity filled with air, B&nshw. 


V^l-SlC'U-LxAR, a. [Fr. vMmlaire.') Pertaining 
to, resembling, consisting of, or containing 
vesicles. Cheyne. 


V^l-Sf C'U-L ATE, a. Resembling vesicles or blad- 
ders ; bladdery. Clarke. 

V^:-Src'y-LOSE, a. Vesicular. Kirby. 

VES ’P4t n. * [L., « wasp.} A genus of hymenop- 
terous insects ; hornets and wasps, Westwood. 

VES'PER, n. [L.] The evening star; a name 
given'to the planet Venus when it appears after 
sunset ; Hesperus. Shak. 

VfeS'PRR, a. Pertaining to evening or to vespers ; 
as, “ The vesper bell “ The vesper hymn.” 

v£s'PRR§, n, pi. The evening song or service of 
the Roman Catholic Church. Seward. 

Sicilian vespers. See Sicilian. 


rJE S- PER- TIL o, n. [L.] (Zool.) The generic 
name* of the common tiat. Brande. 


VifcS'PER-TiNB (19), «. [h. vespertmus \ vesper, 
evening.] Happening or coming in the even- 
ing ; pertaining to the evening. Be^'bert. 

VfiS'PJ-A-RY, n. [L. vespa, a wasp.] A habita- 
tion or nest of wasps. Kirby. 

VES-pWlo, n. [L.] One u ho carried out the 
dead for burial in the evening. Browzie, 

V£s'S^JL, n. [L. vas, a vessel ; oasjeton, a small 
vase ; It. vaseVo, a small vase ; Sp. vasija, a ves- 
sel for holding liquors ; vaisseau, a ship or ves- 
sel ; vaisselle, plates and dishes.] 

1. A concave utensil made to hold either 

liquids or a*! n cim a plate, a bowl, a vase, 

a barrel, a ' i-s- (•« <*, V,<,. Shak, 

2. {Natd.) A general name given to the differ- 

ent sorts of crafts which are navigated ; — more 
particularly applied to those of the smaller 
kind, furnished with one or two masts ; any 
saUing craft. Mar, Diet, 

3. {Anat,') A canal formed by the superposi- 

tion of membranes, and distinguished according 
to its uses and general arrangement into artery, 
vein, and lymphatic. Dungliso7%. 

4. (Bot.) A duct consisting of one or more 

elongated or transformed cells. Gray, 

6. (Theol.) A term applied metaphorically to 
those who hold or contain, or into whom any I 
gift has been, infused or poured ; as, “ Vessels ! 
of mercy ” ; ** Vessel of wrath.” Bammozxd j 

6. t Half a quarter of a sheet of paper. Joh. 

Syn. — Vessel is a general term for all vehicles of 
navigation, both for commerce and war. Merchant 
vessels consist clnefiy of ships, which are the lar^>est 
kind of vessels, having three masts ; Insrs and schoon- 
ers, having turn masts ; and sloops, having only one 
mast. — Yacht is a vessel of pleasure ; barge, a boat 
of pleasure. — Vessels of war are thiefly ships of the 
Une,fHgales, sloops, brigs, and schooners, 

t VfiS'SJpL, V. a. To put into a vessel. Bacon. 

VfiS'S^lL-Ft^L, n. As much as a vessel will hold. 

V^S'S5§, ? n. A kind of cloth made in Eng- 

VES'SJgJTS, 5 land. Bailey, Simmonds. 

VSs'SJC-nON, ) n[,. vesica, the bladder, a 

v:&S'SIG-NON, ; bladder-like tumor.] AwindgaXl 
or soft swelling on a horse’s leg. Bailey. 

VjSst, n. [L. vesiis, a garment; It, vesta*, Sp, 
veste; Ft.veste.} 

1. An outer, garment ; a vestment. 

"When the queen in royal habits drestt 

Old mystic emblems graced tb* imperial vest. Smith. 

2. A man’s waistcoat. Simmonds. 


VfiST, V. a. [?*. VESTED ; pp. vesting, vested.] 

1. To clothe ; to envelop ; to dress ; to enrobe. 

With ether vested and a purple sky. Dryden, 

2. To dress in a long garment. Thomson. 


3. (Law.) To clothe with possession ; to de- 
liver full possession of, as land or an estate to 
give an immediate right of present enjoyment ; 
to give a present fixed right of future enjoy- 
ment ; — with in. Clarendon. 

A statute or conveyance is said to resf an estate tn a pei> 
son. DuiriU. 

To vest in. 1. To put or place in possession of, to 
be at the disposal of. 

Empire and dominion is vested in him, Locke. 

9, To invest ; as, “To vest money in stocks.” 

To veAt with, to make possessor of ; to invest with , 
to furnish with. 

Had 1 been vested with the monarch’s power. J^rior. 

VfSST. V, n To come or descend to ; to pass to a 
person ; to become fixed in a person ; to take 
effect as a right or title. 

An estate is said to vest, or he vested, in a person. Bwmll, 

VJeS'TA, 71 . 1. {Roman Myth.) The virgin god- 
dess of flocks and herds, and of the household 


in general, Andrews. 

2. {Astron.) An asteroid discovered by Dr. 

Gibers, in 1807. Herschel. 

3. A kind of wax match. Simtnonds. 

V:es'TAL, a. [L vestalis.} 

1. Relating to the goddess Vesta. W, Smith. 

2. Pure ; chaste ; immaculate. Shak. 

VES'TAL, n. [L. vestalis.} One of the virgins 
consecrated to the goddess Vesta. Shak. 


VEST'RD, a. Not liable to be set aside by contin- 
gency; fixed; established; as, “ rights.” 

Vep*‘>d ipiritfot f/nw.) a legacy the right to which 
vests ;<■ ' iii'M . ' *1 the legatee, though the legacy is 
not ‘Ic a future time. BumiL'— Vested 

remainder, (Laio.) a fixed interest in lands or tene- 
ments, to take effect in possession after a particular 
estate is spent. Kent, 

VfiS-Tl-A'RJ-AN, [L. Relating to 

vestments or dress. Ed. Rev. 

VES'TI-A-RY, n. [L. vestiarum.} A dressing- 
room ; ’ wardrobe. Maunder, 

V^gS-TlB'y-LAR, a. Relating to a vestibule, or 
resembling a vestibule. Roget. 

VllS'TI-BULE, n. [L. vestihulum ; It. Sp. ves- 
tibuh', Fr. t'estibule.) (Arch.) An open space 
before a building ; — an ante-room or entrance 
to one of the principal apartments of a build- 
ing; a hall; a lobby; a porch, Britton, 

Vestibule of the ear, a semicircular canal forming a 
part of the osseous labyrinth. Dunglison, 

Syn. — See Porch. 

t vfiS'TpGATE, 73. a. [L. vesttgo,} To investi- 
gate ; to search or inquire into. Cockeram. 

VfiS'TigE (vgs'nJ), M. [L, vestiaium% It. dr Sp. 
vestipo', Fr. vestige.} A mark left behind in 
passing ; a trace ; a footstep ; a footprint ; track. 

Or glory t* . ■ f • ■ , j t*. Wordsivoith. 
Syn. — See Mark, and Track. 

VfiST'ING, n. Material for vests. Taylor. 

V£S'Tl-TURE, n. The manufacture of cloth, and 
the preparation of clothing. R. Park. 

V]EST'M|1NT, n, [L. vestimentum \ vestis, cloth- 
ing (Gr. ; It. ^ Sp. vestimento ; Old Fr. 
vestement ; Fr. vHe'i'ne7it.} A garment ; any 
part of dress ; an article of clothing or apparel. 

Folded vestments neat the princess placed 
Within the royal wain. Cmtrper. 

Ecclesiastical vestments, ai tides of dress or orna- 
ment worn by ministers in the celebration of divine 
service, Brande. 

VfiS^TRY, n, [L. vestiarium, a wardrobe ; vesiis, 
a garment, clothing ; It. vestiario ; Fr. vestiawe.} 
{jBccI.) a room in, or attached to, a church, for 
the keeping of the ecclesiastical vestments, ves- 
sels, and documents : — an assembly of parish- 
ioners for parochial purposes, so called from 

meeting in a vestry. Book. 

VfiS'TRY-BOARD, n. (Eccl.) A body of per- 

sons who manage parochial affairs in the Church 
of England ; a vestry. Book. 

V^tS'TRY-CT.ERK, ». The clerk of a vestry. 

VfiS'TRY-MAN, w.; pi. vestry-men. A member 
of a ve'stry-board. Qu. JRev- 

VSs^TRY«MEBT'|NG, n. A fiieeting of a parish 
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for business, in the vestry or elsewhere ; — a 
meeting qi the vc<3try -board. Hook. 

V]ES'tiiy-.ii66m, w. {Church of England.) A 
room in which the vestry meet. Clarke. 

VEST'URE (vest'yvu*)) [L* vestis^ a garment; 
It. ne&twray vestitvra, vesture ; Sp. vestidura ; 
Fr. viture, taking the habit or the veil.] 

1. A robe ; a garment ; a vestment. Pope, 

2. Clothing; diess; apparel; habit; cover- 
ing. ** This muddy of decay.” Hhak. 

3. {Old Law.) All, except trees, that grows 
upon or clothes the surface of land. Bouvier. 

Syn.— See Apparel. 

VEST'URED (v5«t'jnrfl). a. Csovered with vesture; 
diessed. “ 1 (sfi(i\d v.itli poor cloth.” Berners. 

VEST'U^-E—SHRofjD, n. The shroud or covering 
of a corpse, [r.] Savage. 

VJ-SU'VI-AN, a. Relating to Vesuvius, a vol- 
canic mountain near Naples. Clarke. 

VJgl-Stj'Vl-AN, n. {Min.) A synonyme of ido- 
crase : — a variety of idocrase which has a hair- 
brown or olive-green color, and is associated 
with glassy felspar, garnet, mica, and nephe- 
line; — so called from its being first found in 
the ancient Vesuitan lavas. Cleavelz.nd. Dana. 

VfiTCH, w. [L. viciax It. veccia\ S'p.vezax Fr. 
vescei Ger. wiche\ Dut. wikkei Dan. vikke\ Sw. 
vicker.} {Bot.) The name applied to legumi- 
nous climbing shrubs of the genus Vicia. some 
species of which are much cultivated in Europe 
for fodder, especially Vida sedim^ the common 
vetch or tare. Gray. 

VETCH'LING, n. (Bof.) The common name of 
small, herbaceous, leguminous plants of the 
genus Lathyrus ; the everlasting pea. Gray. 

VETCn'Y, a, 1. Consisting, or made, of vetches 
or pea-straw. ** A veteky bed.” Spetiser. 

a. Abounding in vetches. Johnson. 

V^T'JpR-AN, a. [L. veteramts\ vetuSy veteris^ 
old ; It. ^ Sp. vetera7io.] Old ui practice or ex- 
perience, particularly in war ; experienced. 

Fifty thousand veteran soldiers. Bacon. 

V^T'^R-.^N, n. 1. An old soldier. Addison. 

2. One long practised in any thing ; one old 
in experience or service. Hooker. 

VET-JpR-l-NA'RI-AN, n. [L. veterinarius ; It. 
veterma7'io\ Fr. veierinaire.] One skilled in the 
diseases of horses and cattle ; a veterinary sur- 
geon ; a horse-doctor ; a farrier. Browne. 

V£;T'|:R-I-NA-RY [v€t'e-r§-nai-re, W. J. Ja. Sm. 
Wb. Crabb ; vit'e-re-ngi-r^ or v^-tSr'^-na-r?, P. ; 
ve-t€r'e-nSr-e, a. Relating to farriery, or 
the art of healing the diseases of domestic ani- 
mals, as horses and cattle. Todd. 

VE'TO, n . ; pi. VETOES. [D. veto, I forbid.] 

1. The power which the executive branch of 
a government has to negative a bill passed by 
the legislatiue: — the act of refusing to sign 
such a bill : — the message of an executive as- 
signing the reasons for such a lefusil. Bouvier. 

2. A prohibition ; a forbidding. BaiiileU, 

't '?'T6, V. a. [L.] p. VETOED ; pp. vetoing, 
TETOED,] To prohibit; to forbid; to negative, 
^top, or prevent being carried into effect, as a 
bill, by a veto. Ee. Bbv. 

VF/TO-tST, n. One who upholds or advocates 
the use of the veto. Brit. ^ For. Reo. 

VE r- ' RA, n. [It.] An Italian travelling car- 
riage or post-chaise. Simmonds. 

VE r- TU-Rf^J\rd, n. [It.] An owner or driver of 
a vettura ; one who carries travellers in a vet- 
tura. [Italy.] Qu. Rev. 

t Vli-TftST', G. [L. old age.] Old; an- 
cient; venerable. Cockeram. 

V£x (v6ks), V. a. [L. vecco‘, It. vessare; Sp. ve- 
Jar ; Fr. vexer.) [j. vexed ; pp. vexing, vexed.] 
1. To torment ; to tease ; to plague ; to har- 
ass; to gall; to annoy; to molest; to worry; 
to perplex ; to trouble ; to distress ; to persecute ; 
— to fret ; to irritate ; to provoke ; to displease. 
Vex not his gliost; O, let him paael He hates him 
That would upon the rack of this tough world 
Stretch him out longer. 

For such an imury would a veiy saint, 

Much more a shrew of thy impatient humor. Shock. 


2. To disturb ; to agitate ; to disquiet ; to put 
in commotion. “ Faarec? Bermoothes.” Shak, 

8. fXo stretch, as by hooks. Dry den, 

Syn. — See Displease, Disturb, Tease. 

v£x, V. n. To fret ; to be uneasy ; to be irritat- 
ed. “We uea; and complain.” Killingheck. 

VJgX-A'TIQN, w. [L. vexatio', vexo, to vex; It. 
vessaziom ; Sp. vejadcni ; Fr. vexation,'\ 

1. The act of vexing, or the state of being 
vexed; disquiet; trouble; uneasiness; agita- 
tion; distress; discomfoit; sorrow; affiicuon; 
mortification ; chagrin ; irritation. 

All thy vexations 

Were hut my trials of thy love. Shak. 

Passions too violent, instead of heightening onr pleasures, 
afford us nothing but vexation and pam. Temple. 

2. Cause of trouble or uneasiness; an an- 
noyance ; a provocation ; a plague ; a torment. 

Your children were vexation to your youth. Shak. 

3. {Law.) Any damage suffered through the 
tricks of another ; — an act of harassing, as by 
a false and malicious suit. Baco7i. Bouvier. 

Syn-— See Mortification. 

V^JX-A'TIOUS (vek-sR'sIius), a. 1. Afflictive ; har- 
assing ; troublesome ; distressing ; ^sturbing ; 
annoying; — irritating; provoking; teasing. 

2. Full of trouble or unee«ine«s : uneasy ; 
irksome. “He leads 2 .xexotLous life.” Digby. 

Veratious suit, (LaTO.) a suit instituted maliciously, 
upon false or futile grounds. Bouvier. 

Syn. — See Trodblesomis. 

VJgX-A'TIOUS-LY, ad. In a vexatious manner ; 
troublesomely uneasily. Burke. 

V?X-A'TIOITS-N£sS, n. The quality of vexing 
or annoying ; troublesomeness. Johnson. 

VJ&XED (vSkst or vSks'ed), p. a. 1. Teased; 
plagued ; harassed ; troubled ; disquieted ; agi- 
tated; annoyed; worried; irritated; provoked. 

With my vexed spirits I cannot take a truce, Shak. 

2. Much disputed ; much contested ; causing 
contention. “ A vexed question.” Qu. Rev. 

VEX'JgR, n. One who vexes. Huloet. 

n. [L. vexiUum, a standard.] 

1. A flag or standard, [r.] Smart, 

2. {Bot^ Vexillum; standard; banner.fiiwm6fe. 

ViSX'lL-LA-RY, n. [D. vexiJlarimI\ {Roman 
Axit.) A* standard-bearer ; an ensign. Smart. 

VJ&X'IL-LA-RY, a. 1. Pertaining to a standard. 

2. (J5o^.) Noting that modification of imbri- 
cative aestivation in which thp exterior petal, as 
the vexillum, is the largest, and at first em- 
braces, or folds over, aU toe other petals. Gray. 

VilX-lL-LA'TION, n. [L. vexillatio.’] {Roman 
Ant.) A body of soldiers united under one vex- 
illum or standard. Smart. 

VEX-fVLUM,n. [!».] 1. (Rowgw Ani.) A stan- 
dard or flag; — particularly the standard of the 
cavalry, which was a square piece of cloth ex- 
panded upon a cross : — the troops belonging 
to a vexiUum ; a company, Wm, Smith. 

2. {Bot.) The upper, larger, and most expand- 
ed of the five petals of papilionaceous flowers ; 
standard ; banner. Ltndley, 

VfiX'lNG-LY, ad. So as to vex. Cowley. 

Vl *4, n. [L.] a way ; a road : — bv the way of ; 
as) “ Via New York.” [Colloquial.] 

Vw. Lactea, [L., witZSy way. I {Astron.) that irregular 
luminous band which, may he seen any clear, dark 
night, stretching across the sky from horizon to hori- 
zon ; the Galaxy ; the Milky lYay. {Rnd. — Via media, 
{Tloeol.) the middle position; applied by some to tlie 
position occupied by the Anglican Church between 
Romanism and ultra Protestantism. Hook. 

t vVa, interj. Away ; begone, “ Go to, via.** Shak, 

VI-A-BIl'I-TY, n. The state or the quality of be- 
ing viable : — said of a child. Bouvier. 

VI'A-BLB, a. (Med. Jurisprudence.) Capable of 
living ; — applied to a foetus whose organs are 
properly formed, and so developed as to per- 
mit its continued existence. IhmgUson, 

P^* duco, ductus, 

to* lead; Fr. maduc.'] An elevated construc- 
tion of arches, or other artificial works, for car- 
rying roads or railways over depressions, upon 
the same, or nearly the same, level. Tomlinson, 


1 1 VI' A§fE, n. Voyage. — See Voyage. Suhet 

I vr'AL, n. [Gr. a broad, fiat, shallow bowl, 
aii urn; L. phiala% It. fiala\ Fr. fiole\ A 
small bottle ; a phial. — See Phial. Addison, 

vr'AL, V. a. li, VIALLED ; jop. VI ADDING, VI' 
ADDED.] To put or enclose in a vial. MtUon. 

VI'ALLED (vi'^ld), a. Enclosed in a vial. Milton, 

VI-Am'^I-T^IR, n. [L. via, a way, and metrum, a 
measure.] An instrument to measure the dis** 
tance passed over ; an odometer. Stevens, 

VI' AND, n.; pi. viands. [It. vivanda; Fr, 

vi'ande ; — from L. vivo, to live.] Food ; vict- 
uals ; — commonly used in the plural. 

Thofl^ are r o* -e-’Jtci •fii-h'idoi • ro 

l>i . **. - E vO M .!■ “ ■<'.? r ti' MQton, 

t Vi'AND-^IR, n, A feeder ; an eater. Cranmer, 

tVl'A-RY, a, [L. vianus.'] Pertaining to, or 
hap’pening in, ways or roads. Feltham, 

Vf'A-TfiCT-rRE (vi'a-tSkt-yur), n. [L. via^ a way, 
and Gr. rsKraivoiiat, to build ; riKrtov, a builder, 
a carpenter] The art of constructing roads, 
bridges, railroads, canals, and water-works ; civ- 
il engineering, [n.] R. Park, 

VI-AT'JC, a, [L. matiem ; via, a way.] Relating 
to a journey, or to travelling. Smart, 

Vi-AT'FCfjM, n, [L.] 1. {Roman Ant.) Pro- 
vision for a journey ; every thing necessary for 
a person setting out on a journey, comprehend- 
ing money, provisions, dresses, means of con- 
veyance, &c. Wm. Smith, 

2. (Rom. Cath. Church?) The last rite or sac- 
rament given to a dying person. Killingbeck. 

Vi-A-TO'B|-AL, a, [L. viatorim.l Pertainiim 
to travelling or journeying, [b.] Cambell, 1767. 

VI'BRATE, V. a. [L, vibro, vihratus; It. vibrare; 
Sp. vihrar ; Fr. vihrer.l \%, vibrated ; pp. vi- 
brating, VIBRATED.] 

1. To brandish ; to move to and fro, Johnson, 

2. To make or cause to quiver. 

— ♦h** O’* rudulated — may 

(ii'lo-u'* . "■’■'i: i 'i, lad i r tremulouB mo- 

: >•*. 1 n ‘ .) P'ls' 'fc s- Ptii MoMer, 

3. To measure by swinging or oscillating; as, 

“ A pendulum which vibrates seconds.” 

Vi'BRATB, V, n, 1. To move or plajr to and fro, 
as a pendulum ; to oscillate ; to swing. 

The euBtachian tube [is] like the hole in a drum, to let the 
air pass freely into ana out of the barrel of the ear, as th» 
covering membrane vibrates, or as the temperature may be 
altered? the whole labynnth hewn out of a roek. 

2- To quiver ; to impinge. 

The whisper that to greatness still too near 
Perhaps yet vibrates on his sovereign's ear. 

VI'BRA-tILE, a. Having an oscillatory motion, 
oscillating; vibrating; vibratory. Baird, 

VI-BRA-TIl'J-TY, n. Susceptibility of being 
thro™ into vibration ; the quality or the state 
of being vibratile ; oscillation. DungUson, 

vI-BRA'TIQN, n, [L. vihreetio'. It. mbraz%one% 
Sp. vihradon ; Pr. vibration,'] 

1. The act of vibrating ; oscillation. 

2. {Physics.) A regular reciprocal motion, or 

motion to and fro, of a bod;^ or parts of a body, 
or of particles of an elastic medium, as of a 
pendulum, a stretched cord, or of particles of 
air in the production of sound. Hutton. 

3. {Mus.) A regular reciprocal motion of a 

body, as of a string or cord, which, suspended 
or stretched between two fixed points, swings or 
shakes to and fro. Brands, 

Writers on mechanics, instead of vibratim, 
often use the term osenUation, especially when speak- 
ing of a body, as a pendulum, that swings or vibrates 
by its own gravity. 

Amplitude cf vibration, the maximum excursion, or 
departure from a position of rest, of a vibrating body 
or particle. The intensity of sound yielded by a vi- 
brating cord, and, according to the undulatory theory, 
the intensity of light, depend on the amplitude of the 
vibrations by which the sound and light are caused. 
Hutton. Lloyd. — PAose of vihraiions, a term used in 
reference to the vibrations of the particles of a wave 
of an elastic or liquid medium, which are said to be 
in the same phase when they are moving in tile same 
direction. The particles in any one phase, though 
moving in the same direction, have different veloci- 
ties. J^choU 

Syn. — Fibratim is a movement to and £ro caused 
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by elasticity ; oscillation^ one caused by gravitation. 
The vibration of a fiddle-string 5 the oscillation of a 
pendulum. 

VI-BRA'TI-’&N-CLB, «. A small vibration ; a lit- 
tle or slight oscillation. Chambers* 

VI'BRA-tIvEj a. That vibrates. Newton* 

Vi'BRA-TO-RY, a, [Fr. mhratoire:] 

1. ‘Vibratihg ; that vibrates ; moving up and 
down, or to and fro ; oscillating ; vibrati\^; yi- 
bratile. “ A gentle xihratory motion. ’ Burke. 

2. Causing to vibrate ; causing vibration. ! 
“ The vibratory power of the salt.” Burke, j 

Vi-BXJR'NTJM^n, [L.] {Bot.') A genus of dicoty- 
ledonous plants of the natural older Ca^njoli- , 
acecs, consisting of shrubs wdth flowers in flat, 
compound cymes. They are natives of Europe, j 
Asia, and America. Gray. \ 

ji^““The name is deiived, according to the ac- 
count of Sebastian Vaillant, from the Lai in word oisoy 
to tie, on account of the pliability of the branches of 
some species ” Loudon. 

ViC'AR, n. Ih. vicariKS ; vicis^ change ; It. § 
Sp.’ vicario ; Fr. rtcraVe.] 

1. One who perf orms the functions of another ; 
a substitute in office ; a deputy ; a proxy, [n.] 

When St. Paul sent for Timothy from Ephesus, he sent 
Tj chicus to be his meat . Bp. 2aylor. 

2. {Eocl.) The incumbent of a benefice, where 

some or all of the tithes are either appropriate 
or impropriate. Eden. 

jg®** The office of vicar owes its origin to the ap- 
propriation of benefices to monasteries and other re- 
ligious houses of old. These benefices the monks 
served by some of tlieir own boily, until the bishops 
subsequently obliged tiieiii to establish secular priests 
’in them, in order to serve the cuies. These priests 
were at f.r-t no more than the curates or deputies of 
the appropriatora, and were tlieiefore called vicars 
their stipend was solely at the discretion of the ap- 
propriator. The attention of the legislature was, in 
the course of time, diiected to this state of things, and 
acts were passed endowing the near with a portion 
of the tithes, and making his office perpetual.” Bdm. 

“ The distinction between a rector [or parson^ 
and a tjicar, at the present day, is this, that the rector 
has generally the whole right to all the ecclesiastical 
dues within his parish ; the vicar is entitled only to a 
certain portion of those profits.” JSook. 

.Apostolical vicar, in the Roman Catholic Church, 
an officer of high standing, who performs the func- 
tions of the pope m a province committed^ to his di- 
rection. Unffist, — Vicars of the empire, in the Ger- 
man constitution, princes who had the right of rep- 
resenting the empire in case of absence or interreg- 
num. Brands. 

Syn., — See Clerg-ymatt. 

VlC'AR-A(?^E, 32. {Eccl.) 1 . The living or bene- 
fice of a vicar. Bletckstone. 

2, The Ixouse or residence of a vicar. Smart, 

ViO^\R~^EN'^iR-AL, n. {Eccl, Law.") An officer 
under a bishop, who has cognizance in matters 
purely spiritual. Whishaw, 

if Sr This title was formerly given by King Henry 
VIII. to Thomas Cromwell, Earl of Essex, with full 
now'er to oversee the clergy, and regulate matters re- 
lating to church affairs. Edvo. Phillips. 

VI-CA^R|-AL, a. 1. Pertaining or belonging to a 
vicar. Vtcarial tithes.” B^kickstone. 

2. Vicarious; deputed. That delegated, t72- 
carial sceptre of righteousness.” [b,.] West. 

V1-CA'R|-ATE, n. The office of vicar; a dele- 
gated oMce. “ The vicariate of Christ,” North, 

V{-CA'KI-ATE, a, Belating to a vicar ; having a 
delegated power ; vicarial. Barrow, 

V{-OA'Kl-Ofys, a, [L. vicarim,} 

1. Deputed; delegated; commissioned; vi- 
carial. “ Vicarious power.” Norris, 

2. Acting in, or filling, the place of another. 

3. Done, or suffered, for, or instead of, an- 
other. ** Vicarious punishment.” Waterland. 

4. {Med.) Occurring in one part, instead of 
in another. ** Vicarious secretion.” DunyUson. 

VpCA'Rf-OtlS-LY, ced. In the place of another; 
by substitution'or delegation. Burke. 

vIc'AR-SHIP, n. The office of a vicar. Barrow. 

VICE, n. [L. vitinm ; It. ufzio ; Sp. meio ; Fr. 
vice, — FromL. vito, to shun. Eichard'Son.'} 

1. A fault ; a blemish ; an imperfection. 

Redhibitoiy I'lce-J are fho<!e for vliicli the seller will be com- 
pelled to auntil a sale, and take back the thing sold. jSouiner. 


2, A bad or evil course of action or conduct, 
— the opposite to virtue ; depravity ; evil ; wick- 
edness ; immorality; wrong conduct; a moral 
fault or failing; error; offence; —generally used 
for an habitual fault. 

When vice prevails, and impious men bear sway. 

The post of honor is a private station. Aaatson. 




Pope. 

3. The established buffoon in the old morali- 
ties, or moral-plays, and other dramas, who was 
grotesquely dressed in a cap with ass’s ears, a 
long coat, and a dagger of lath, and whose chief 
employment was to make sport with another 
buffoon, called the Devil, leaping on his back, 
and belaboring him with his dagger of lath till 
he made him roar called sometimes Iniquity. 
He was succeeded in his office by the fool and 
the clown. Shak. Nares. 

Sto.— S ee Crime, Evil. 


VICE, n. [Fr. vis, which some derive from Fr. 
virer, to turn about, to twist, others from L. vis, 
strength. Richardson.'] 

1, A griping machine, holdfast, or press, used 
by smiths, &c., consisting chiefly of stout jaws 
brought together by the aid of a sevB'W. Arbuthnot. 

2. A machine used by glaziers for drawing lead 

into flat rods for case-window^s. — Sometimes 
written vise, Simmonds, 


f VICE, V. a. To press or draw by a kind of vio- 
lence. “ To 12CC you to it.” Shah, 

VICE, [L., VI* ce, in the place of.] A prefix denot- 
ing, in the words compoiindea with one who 
acts in place of another, or one who is second 
in rank ; as, tjecc-piesident, ??2CC-chancellor, &c. 

Vi'CE, [L.] Instead of ; in place of. Ainsworth. 

ViCE-AD'MI-RAL, n, A naval officer, the next 
in rank under ‘the admiral. [Eng.] Bouvier, 


VICE-AD'Ml-RAL-TY, n. The office, rank, or 
state of a vice-admiral. Carew. 


VlCE-A'(?5NT, n. One who acts as agent for 
another ; an assistant agent. Clarke. 

ViCE-CHAM'BJgIR-LATN, n. An officer of the 
king’s household immediately under the lord- 
chamberlain. Brande, 


VICE-CHAN'CJg:L.-LQR, n. An officer of the Chan- 
cery Court, below the chancellor ; — the second 
magistrate of an English university. Bouvier. 

f VICE-C6'ME§, 32. A viscount. Harrington. 

VIOE-C5Jy^SyL, 32. A deputy consul ; an assist- 
ant consul. ‘ Simmonds. 


t VICED (vist), a. Yicious ; corrupt. Shak. 

VICE— DoyE', 32. An officer in Yenice, who rep- 
resents the doge on certain occasions. Smart, 

VICE-^E’R?N-CY, n. The office or the state of a 
vicegerent; deputed power. South, 

VfCE-^E'RBNT, 32. {L. vice, in the place of, and 
gero, gerens, to carry on. to administer.] An 
officer acting as deputy or lieutenant of anoth- 
er ; a deputy ; a lieutenant. Brande, 

VfCE-^E'RJgNT, a. Having a delegated power. 

VICE— KJNG^, n. A viceroy. Brande, 

vIcB-L£g'ATE, 72. A subordinate legate; an 
assistant or deputy legate. SmoUett, 

VICE'-MAPT, 32 . A coach-smith whose work is at 
the vice instead of the anvil. Simmonds. 


Vly'B-NA-RY, a. [L. vicencurius ; viceni, twenty 
each ; mgmiti, twenty.] Pertaining to the num- 
ber twenty, Bailey. 

VI-cfiN'NJ-AL, a. [L. viceni, twenty, and ammts, 
a year.] Continumg twenty years, [r.] Ogilme, 

ViCE-PRfis'l-DfiN-CY, 32. The office, state, or 
dignity of a vice-president. Story. 

YiCE-PRfi§'l-D®NT, 32. ' An officer next in rank 
below the president. Adams, 

VlCE-EE^GAL, a, Belating to a viceroy or to 
viceroyalty. Ec, Rev, 

YlOE*R6't (vis'rbl), 32. |Tr. vioe-roi; vice, in 
place of, and roi, a king.] One who governs in 
place of a king, with a delegated regm authori- 
ty; an officer representing a king m a depen- 
dency ; a vice-king. Brande. 


VlCE-Roi^'AL-TY, 32. The office, state, rank, ox 
jurisdiction of a viceroy. Addison, 

VIUE'Rot-SHIP, 32. Yiceroyalty. Fuller, 

t Vf'CE-TY, 32. Yiciousnesa ; vice. B, Jonson, 

fI'CE VER'SA. [L.] The condition or terms 
being reversed ; conveisely; reversely. 

vIce-WAR'DEN, 32. The deputy or acting offi- 
cer of a warden. Shnynonds^ 

t VP'CI-ATE, V. a. See Yitiate. Sir T. More. 

VlO'l-NA^E, 72, [L. v%cinia\ Fr. voisinage] 

Neighborhood ; vicinity. Sir T, Herbeo't, 

Yig'l-NAlj, or VI-CI'NAL [vis'e-iisil, TF. P. J. E, 
F.'K. 'IVb. ; ve-sihial, -S. Ja. S77i.],a, [L. iici- 

nalis, viciiius ; vicus i^Sansc. vtsa, home), a vil- 
lage.] Near; neighboring. Waii^on. 

fVI-CiNE', or tViy'lNE [ve-sin', S.J. F.K, 
Sm. ; vis'in, W. ; vis'jn, P. Wb.], a, \ icinal ; 
near, neighboring. GlanviU, 

VJ-CINT-TY [ve-sin'e-te, 5. P. J. F, K. Sm, R. ; 
vi-sin'e-te, Ja. ; ve-sin'e-te or vi-sin'e-te, IF.], 
32 . [L. v'iemitas; It. vici7ut\; Sp. vccuidad.] 

1. The being near; nearness; proximity. 

The abundance and vicinity of country seats. Swift. 

2. Neighborhood ; place or places near. 

Gravity alone must have earned them downwards to the 

vicinity of the sun. Bentley. 

Syn.— See Neighborhood. 

VI”CIoyS (vishVs, 66), a. ^ [L. vitiosus ; It. vizi- 
oso ; Sp. viotoso ; Fr. vicieux.] 

1. Addicted to vice ; corrupt in principle and 
conduct ; morally faulty ; wicked ; depraved. 

Vutuous and vicioiie every man must be; 

Few in the extreme, but all in the degiee. Pope, 

2. Full of faults or defects; faulty ; defective. 

3. Corrupt; bad; impure. [ 11 .] 

from the metam air and siofclv skies 
\ I ‘I'M'O ( . ' 01. I I «' i' <' *.1 -1. JDryden, 

4. Addicted to bad tricks, as a horse ; refrac- 
tory; unruly; contrary. Herbert, 

Syn. — See Wi c ke d. 

Vl”CI0yS-LY (vieh'us-Ie), ad. In a vicious man- 
ner ; corruptly ; wickedly. Bi'owne. 

vF'CIOUS-NjSss (vish'iis-ngs), 32. The quality or 
the state of being vicious ; corruptness. Shak. 

VI-CiS'Sl-TUDE, 32. \lj,vicmitudo\ -yim, change ; 
It. vicissitudins ; Sp. vicisiti/d ; Fr. vicissitude.] 

1. Regular change; alternate or reciprocal 
succession ; return of the same things in the 
same succession ; interchange ; alternation. 

Gratoftil vicissitude, like day and night. JlitUon, 

2. Revolution ; change ; mutation. 

The vwiiMtudeh of good and bad fortune. Aitei httry. 

Syn. — See Change, 

Vl-Cls-Sl-TU'Dj-NA-RY, a. Regularly changing; 
succeeding alterhatel’y or reciprocally. Donne, 

Vl-ClS-Sl-TU'Dl-NOUS, a. Full of vicissitude or 
change ; changing, [r.] Qu. Rev. 

VI-ciS'sy-DtJrcK, 32. A name given to a West 
Indian water- fowl, smaller than the European 
duck, and excellent for food. Simmonds. 

t Vr-C5N'TI-5L, a. [Old Eng. viconi, vicount, a 
sheriff. — See Yiscount.] {Eng. Law.) Be- 
longing to the sheriff. Buririll, 

Vicontiel rents, farms for which the sheriff paid a 
rent to the king ; vicontiels. — Vicovtiel writ, a writ 
triable in the county or sheriff ^s court. Burrdl, 

YI-C(5n'TI-?:l§, 32. pi. {Eng, Law.) Things be- 
longing to the sheriff, — particularly farms for 
which the sheriff paid a rent to the king, and 
made what profit he could of them, BurriU, 

VIc^TJM, 32- [L. vicUma, — probably from L. vin- 
do, to bind ; — the 32 would he omitted on ac- 
count of the 332 in the suffix. W. Smith. — It. vit- 
tima ; Sp, vicUma ; Fr. victimei] 

1. An animal immolated or slain for a sacri- 
fice or offering ; a sacrifice. 

And on the victim pour the ruddy wine. ’ Brydm. 
Among the ancients artificial victims, made of 
flour, spices, &c., were somcnnies sacrificed. Brande. 

2. A person or a thing destroyed or sacrificed 
in order to effect some purpo‘«e. 

Behold where Age’s wretched victim lies. Prior, 

3. A dupe ; a cully. [Colloquial.] Roget. 
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VICTIMATE 
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t Vic'Tl-M \TjE, V. a. [L. xictimo,’] To s'* orifice ; 
to offer ill sdcrifice; to victimize. Bullokar* 

VlC'TIM.-iZE, V. a, [t. YICTIMIZED ; pp. VICTIM- 
IZING, VICTIMIZED^ To make a victim of ; to 
swindle ; to rob or cheat ; to deceive. Month. Rev* 

ViC'TORj n. [L. victory vinco, to conquer.] 

1. One who conquers, — particularly one who 
conquers in war ; a conqueroi ; a vanquisher. 

Victor is seldom used with a jtenitiv^e. We 
say, “■ The conqueror of kinfrdoins,^’ not “ The 
^lctor of kingdoms,” and never but with regard to 
some sinsrie action or per.son , as we never say, “ Cae- 
sar was, in general, a great ricior,” but that “ He was 
vtctu7 at Pliarsalia.” We rarely say, “ Alexandei was 
victor of Dai Ills,” though we S€iy,'“ He was victor at 
Arbela” , but we never say, “ He was oictor of Per- 
sia.’* Johnson* 

2. One who mins ; a destroyer, [r.] 

There, motor of his health, his fortune, friends. Pope, 

VlC^TOR, a. Victorious* conquorinjj. [r.] 

The Victor Greeks obr.'tii ti.c ci'nil-.. Pope. 

VIC'TOR-ESS, «. A female who conquers ; a fe- 
male victor or conqueior. Spenser. 

V|C-T5'RI-A, n. {Bot.) 1. A genus of dicotyled- 
onous plants belonging to the water-lily fami- 
ly ; — named after Queen VictoHa. Baird. 

Victoria reg-ia, (Bot.) a )< r ."k.ibl.' :«larii gnui Mig in 
the fresh wateis of Giiiai* i .ii.i® l!i i/i' I'" 
are orbicular, turned up round the edges, and from 
four to six feet m diameter. The flowers are fra- 
grant, a foot in dianietei when expanded, wliite, with 
a purple centre, and composed of an immense num- 
ber of petals. Baird. 

2. {Astron.) An asteroid discovered by Hind 
in 1850, and called also Cho. Levering. 

VlC-TOR-INE', n. A kind of fur tippet worn by 
ladies. Sinmioiids. 

V|C-T6'Rr-OfJs, a. [L. victorhsiis^ It. rittorio’- 
so ; Sp. vitorioso ; Fr. ^?rtoriet6J?.] 

1. Having gained a victory ; having obtained 
conquest ; having vanquished or conquered. 

The Son returned victorfons with his saints, Milton, 

2. Producing victory or conquest. 

Cursed for ever this victortom day. Pope, 

3. Betokening, or emblematic of, victory or 
conquest. “ Victorious wreaths.’* Shak. 

VIC-TO 'R|-OfJs-L Y, ad. With victory ; with con- 
quest ; triumphantly. Hammond. 

VIC-TO'RI-OUS-NfiSS, n. The state or the quali- 
ty of being victorious. Johmon. 

Viryi’O-R Y, n. [L. victoria ; It. vittoHa ; Sp. 
torid\ F"i. xictoire.l Superiority gained in a 
battle, or in any contest ; conquest ; triumph. 

Fence hath her mciortes 

No less renowned than war. Milton, 

A victory over the most refractory passions. Bp. I'avlor. 

A more glonons victory c.anrf't ho srnlnod over another 
man than this, that, when the injury began on his part, the 
kindness should begin on ours. TSUotson. 

fVlc'TRiSss, A female who conquers. Shak. 

VIO'TRfCE, n. A victress, B. Jonson. 

VlCT'VAh (vlt'tl), n. Food; — now commonly 
used in the pluraL — See Victuals. KnoUes. 

ViCT'UAL (vlt'tl), V . a, \i. victualled ; pp. 

VICTUALLING, VICTUALLED.] To supply with 
victuals ; to furnish with provisions. 

1 must go victuoi Orleans forthwith. Shak. 

ViOT'UAL-LjpR (vlt'tl-er), n. 1. One who pro- 
vides victuals or provisions. Hayward. 

2. A publican or innkeeper. Johnson. 

3. A corn-factor. [Scotland.] Simmonds, 

ViCT'UAL-LiNG (vit'tMng), n. The act of sup- 
plying provisions or food. Simmonds. 

VICT'UAL-LING-BIll, n. A certified account of 
a ship’*s stores or provisions. Simmonds. 

VlCT'GTAL-LlNG-HOtlSE, n. A kind of inn or 
house of entertainment ; an eating-house. 

VlOT'tTAL-LlNG-JSfOTE. n. An order given by a 
paymaster to a seaman in the British navy, when 
he joins the ship, and which is to be banded to 
the ship’s stevrard as his authority for victual- 
ling the man. Simmonds. 
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eaten by human beings; cooked provisions; 
viands. 

Not so much as a meal of victuals. Dempier. 

“ This corruption, like most others, has termi- 
nated in the generation of a new word j for no so- 
lemnity will allow of pronouncing this word as it is 

' wiitten. Victuals appeared to Swift so contrary to 
the real sound, that, in some of his manuscript re- 
marks, he spells the word uittZes.” Walker, 

Syn.— See Food. 

Vf-CO'NA (ve-kAn'yi), n. (Zohl.) A species of 
llama, so wild as not to be domesticated ; Llama 
iicugna. It is chiefly a native of the most ele- 
vated table- land and mountains of Bolivia and i 
Chili. Baird. 

VI-dJme ', n. [Fr.] {French Feijfdal Jurispru- 
dence ) Originally, an officer who repre.sented 
the bishop, as the viscount did the count ; after- 
^^alds, the office of these dignitaries being erect- 
ed into fiefs, a feudal noble. Brande. 

Vi ' DE. [L., imp. of video^ to see.] See ; — used 
to refer to something, as a note or remark. 

VI-DEL'I-CET, ad. [L.] To wit; namely; that is. 

/JOT* This word is generally ahbieviated to m.,and 
the adverb namely is, in reading, commonly used in- 
stead of It. 

VI'DE t^T SU'PBJi, [L.] See as above; see 
the preceding statement, or above. 

VlD'y-A^E, n. Widowhood, [b.] C, Lamb. 

vId' U- AL, a. [L. vidutty a widow.] Belonging to 
the state of a widow ; widowed, [e.] Bp. Taylor. 

vTd-U-A'TION, 71, Loss; bereavement; depri- 
vation. [r-] Waterhouse. 

t V|-DU'I-Ty, n. Widowhood. Bp, Hall. 

VIE (vi ), V. 71 . [Of uncertain etymology. — From 
Ger. wageny to wage. Serenius. — A. S. wigan, 
to contend.] [f vied ; pp. WING, VIED.] To 
strive f^or superiority ; to contend ; to contest. 
Th(* wool, when “haded with .Ancona’s dye. 

May w ’til tilt* pruudt*-.! T-v r .in i.uip.o i le. Addison. 

+ VIE, V . a. 1. To stake ; to wager ; — to hazard : 
—to show or practise in competition. 

What need, then, we vie calumnies, like women? Chapman, 

2. To urge ; to press ; to ply. Shak. 

Kiss on kiss 

She vied so fast, protesting oath on oath. Shak. 

t VIE, n. Emulation ; contest. HoUand. 

VIELLE (ve-ySl'), n. [Fr.] A hurdygurdy; a 
sort of stringed instrument. Hamilton. 

Vf-EN-NE§E', n. sing. Sc pi. (Geog,) A native, or 
the natives, of Yienna. Paget. 

vi &T JiR^JiflS. [L.] By force of arms. 

VIEW (vd). V, a, [L. video, visus; It. vederei 
Sp. ver ; Fr. voir, vu.]i [i. viewed ; pp. view- 
ing, VIEWED-] 

1. To survey; to look on with attention, or 
by way of examination ; to see ; to behold. 

Whene’er we view some well-proportioned dome, 

No single parts unequally surprise. Pope. 

2. To see or examine mentally; to survey 

intellectually ; to consider. Seeker. 

SyzL — See See. 

VIEW (vu), V. n. To look ; to take a view. STJoift. 

VIEW (vii), n. 1. Prospect; reach of sight; 
space that may be taken in by the eye ; land- 
scape ; vista. “ Wide views through moun- 
tains.'* Pope. 

The walls of Fluto’s palace are in vieto. Bryden. 

2, Act or power of seeing ; sight ; vision. 

Straight his view 

Confirms that more than all he tfears is true. Berumm. 



3. Examination or inspection by the eye. 


Surveying nature with too nice a view. Bryden, 

4. Intellectual sight; mental examination. 
Finding ontihe intermediate ideas, and taWng a vfew of 
the connection of them. Jjocke. 

3. Appearance; show; aspect; look. [bJ 
Helpt by the night, new graces find. 

Which, by the splendor of her view» _ _ 

Dazzled before we ever knew, Wauer. 


6. Exhibition to the sight or mind ; display. 

Vo give a right view of this mistaken part of liberty. Locke. 

7. Intention; design; -purpose; aim. 


With a iw«? to commerce, m returning fiom hfe ex]pedt*> 
tion ... he passed tiuougli Egypt. A* huthuot. 

No man sets himself about any thing but upon some 
or other which serves him for a reason. Boc/ce, 

1 S. Opinion ; judgment; the manner of seeing 
or understanding any subject. 

0. A sketch or design. Simmonds. 

10. {Law.') Inspection or examination of a 

place or person, in the course of an action : — 
the prospect from one’s house or ground, of 
which his neighbor is not permitted to deprive 
him, by erecting a building or any other obstruc- 
tion, — a species of urban servitude, derived 
from the civil law. Bicrrill, 

Fteld of mew, field of vision. See Vision. — View 
offrankpledoey ^OldEnsr.Law.) the office which the 
sheiiff m his county court, or the bailiff in his hun- 
dred, performed in looking to the king’s peace, and 
seeing that every man was in some frankpledge or 
decennary. BwmU, 

Syn. — See Prospect, Aim. 

VIEVY'ER (vu'er), n. 1. One who views or sees. 

2. {Law.) In old practice, a person appoint- 
ed under a writ of view to testify the view : — in 
modern practice, a person appointed by the 
court to see and examine certain matters, and 
make a report of the facts, together with his 
opinion, to the court; — usually appointed to 
lay out roads, and the like. Burmtl. Bouvier, 

3. Superintendent of a coal-mine. Simmonds, 

VIEW'L?SS (vu'les), a. That is not, or that can- 
not be, seen ; unseen ; invisible ; undiscernible. 

The viewless spirit of a lovely sound. Byron, 

VIEW'LY (vu'le), a. Sightly; striking to the 
view ; handsome. [Local, Eng.] Brockett, 

VfF'D^, n. In the Orkney and Shetland Islands, 
beef’ or mutton hung and dried without salt; 
—written also vivda. Jamieson, 

t VI-GES'1-MAL, a. [L. vigesimus ; viginti, twen- 
ty.] The twentieth. Scott. 

VI-(?£S-1-MA'TIQN, n. [L. vigesimus, the twen- 
tieth : viginti, tw'enty.] The putting to death 
every twentieth man. £r.] Bail&y. 

Vl^'JL (vTd'jil), n. [L. vigilia; vkpl, awake; m- 
geo, to be vigorous ; It. ^ Sp. xigilia ; Fr. mgih^ 

1. "Watch ; forbearance of sleep. 

The mgiU of the card table. Addison. 

2. Devotion in the usual hours of sleep. 

Shnnes where their vigils pale-eyed virgins keep. Pope. 

3. A fast kept before a holiday. Shak, 

4. Religious service on the night or evening 
before an ecclesiastical holiday. StiUingJleet, 

vI^'lL-ANCE, n. {Ja.viqilantia\ It. vigikmmv 
S^ '.vi(iilanc>a : Fr. viqitance^ 

1. Forhearaiice of i^eep ; watching. Bi'oome, 

2. Watchfulness ; circumspection ; incessant 
care ; constant or scrupulous attention. 

Shall Henry’a conquest, Bedford’s vigilance. 

Your deeds of war, aud all our counsels, die? Sficik. 

3. Guard; watch; sentinel. £r.] 

In at this cat© none pass 

The vigilance here placed. MwU>n, 

Syn. — See Attention, Wakeful. 

Vi^^'lL-AN-CY, n. Vigilance. Wbtton. 

VI^'lL-ANT, a. [L. vwih, xigiUns, to watch-, 
It. §p. vigilante ; Yv, vi^lant^^ ^ Watchful ; 
wakeful ; careful ; circumspect ; diligent. 

Take your places, and be vigilanti 
If any noise or soldier you perceive. 

Let us have knowledge. JShak. 

Syn,— See Careful, Wakeful. 

Vl^'lL-ANT-LY, ad. In a vigilant manner; 
watchfully; attentively; carefully. Hayward, 

Vi-^lN-TlV'l-RATB, n, [L. viginti, twenty, and 
t^tn,meH.] A’ government consisting of twen- 
ty persons. [R.] Clarke, 

VIGJTETTE (vIn'ySt or vtn-ySt') [vln'ySt, TV, J. 
Ja, K,\ vXn-ySt', S. Sm,}, n. [Fr.; vigne (L. 
viTiea), a vine.] 

1. (Areh.) An ornamental carving in imita- 
tion of the tendrils and foliage of a vine. Britton* 

2. A capital letter in ancient manuscripts ; 
— so called in consequence of its being fre- 
quently ornamented with flourishes, in Iflie man- 

! ner of vine-branches or tendrils. Fairholt. 

3. {P‘n7itwg.) Any large ornament at the 
top of a page : — any kind of ornaments, such 

I as flowers, head and tail pieces : — any kind of 


^lOT'UAL^ (vXt'tlz), n. pi. [L- victus ; vivo, w- 
tim, to live ; It. vettovaglia ; Sp. vitualla ; Fr. 
victuailles. — W. bwytal] Food prepared to be 
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VINDICATE 


"WOod-cut or copper-plate engraving not enclosed 
within a definite border. Fairlwlt. 

VIg or, n, [L. ; mgeo, to be strong.] 

1*. Force ; strength ; power ; might. 

The vigoi of this arm was never vam. Dryden, 

2. Mental force; intellectual ability. Jo Awscn. 

3. Energy ; efficacy. 

The earth’s attractive vigor. Blackmore, 

Syn. — See Strength. 

■f ViG'pR, V. a. To invigorate. Feltham. 

VlQ-g-RO'sb. [It.] (Mms.) With strength and 
firmness ; vigorously. Brande. 

ViG'OR-OtJS, a. [It. ^ Sp. vigoroso ; Fr. rigoti- 
reux.} Full of vigor; strong; powerful; ro- 
bust ; forcible ; energetic ; hearty ; healthy. 
Revives, reftourishes, then vigo? oits most 
When most unactive deemed. Mitten. 

Syn, — See Hearty, Powerful, Robust. 

tIg'QR-OUS-LY, ad. In a vigorous manner; 
powerfully ; forcibly ; eneigetically. South. 

VIG'OR-OUS-NfiSS, n. The state or the equality 
of being Vigorous ; force ; strength. Bp. Taylor. 

Vi'KiNG, n. ; pi. vikings. [A. S. wicing^ a 
pirate.] One of the pirates, among the North- 
men, who infested the European seas in the 
eighth, ninth, and tenth centuries. Longfellow. 

Vikm^S and sea-kins- are not synonymous, al- 
though, fioin the common termination in kins, the 
words are used, even by our historians, indiscrimi- 
nately. The sea-kinsr WAS a man connected with a 
royal race, either of the small Icings of the country, 
or of the Haarfager family, and who by right received 
the title of king as soon as he took the command of 
men, although only of a single ship’s crew, and with- 
out having any land or kingdom. The vUung is a 
word not connected with the word konsr, or king. 
Vikings were raeioly pirates, alternately peasants and 
pirates, deriving the name of vtking- from the vicks, 
wickSi or inlets on the coast m which they hdi bored 
with their long ships or rowing galleys. Every sea- 
king was a vikmg^ but every viking was not a s«a- 
kmgJ''* S. Lamg. 

t ViLED, t ViLD, a. Yile ; wicked. Spenser. 
f VILD^LY, ad. Vilely. Spenser. 

VILE, a. [L. vilis ; It- vile ; Sp. ^ Fr. reL] 

1. Base; mean; worthless; sordid; abject; 
pitiful ; despicable ; contemptible ; paltry. 

The iuhabitants account gold but os a vile thing. Abbot. 

2. Morally base or impure ; wicked. 

Restored by thee, vile as I am, to place 

Of new acceptance. JtRlton, 

Syn. — See Abject, Base, Contemptible. 
VILE'LY, ad. In abase manner; basely; meanly. 

VILE^NESS, n. The state or the quality of being 
vile; baseness; meanness; despicableness. 

VlL-l-Fj-CA'TIpN, n. The act of vilifying ; def- 
amation ; detraction ; abuse. More. 

VlL'l-rf-5R, n. One who vilifies. Johnson. 

VlL^l“FY, V. a. [L. vilifco ; vUiSt vile, and facio, 
to make ; It. viHJicare.'\ [i. viLiriER ; pp. viL- 
ipyiNO, viErriED.] 

1. t To debase ; to make vile ; to degrade. 

Themselves they viltfied 

To serve ungovemed appetite. Milton. 

2. To defame; to abuse; to disparage; to re- 
proach ; to traduce ; to revile ; to asperse. 

With a vnopgmflnf tn«*ir'hr we orr''se the measures, and 
iingmtefM"v . i / :1 1 * [. r <,ii , r’lo-c whose sole object is 
our own ui i" ‘ u i r.- i-, • i: BwJce. 

Syn. —See Asperse, Disparage, Revile. 

f ViL'I-PfiND, V. a, [L. vilipendo', viUs, vile, and 
p^Oy to suspend, to consider ; Fr. viUpen^.l 
To contemn; to despise. QmrXes. 

t ViL-I-PfiN'DJgN-CY, n. SHght ; contempt ; dis- 
esteem ; disparagement. Hackett. 

f VfL'I-TY, n. [L. vilitas.'] Vileness; cheap- 
ness; baseness; meanness. Kennel. 

VfLT., n. [L. viUa ; Fr. viUe^ {Eng. Law.) A 
manor : — a tithing : — a town : — a township : 
— a parish ; — a part of « parish : — a village. 
Blackstone. CoweU. SpeZman. BurriU. 
In modern English law, a vUl may include sev- 
eral jNinshest and a parish several manors ; although 
a parish may now contain several viUs. BurriU. 

VIl'LA, n. [X.] A country house ; a rural man- 
sion or residence ; a manor. Pope. 
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vIl'LA^^E, w. [It. mUag^o ; Sp, milage ; Fr. vil- 
lage; — from L. ^Ihi, a country house,] A small 
collection of houses in the country, smaller than 
a town or a city, and larger than a hamlet. 

T''C~o were t' • c-sT'*!'* * 'V'T-'"' 'ua-t" ’'Ve these, 

■\\ I • - ■ . .* ■ .1 1 1 : ■ 'o i:‘* . Goldsmith. 

Syn. — See Town. 

VIL'LA-^-^lR, n. An inhabitant of a village. Shak. 

YlL'LA-^^fiR-Y, n. District of villages, “The 
maidens of the villagery.** [r.] Shak. 

ViL'LAIN (vil'Im), n. [Low L. villanv^ ; L. viUa, 
a country house, a farm ; It. <§■. Sp. villano ; Old 
Fr. villain \ Fr. mUdn. — SJanner and some 
others incline to refer its origin to L. vili$f vile.] 

1. {Old Eng. Law.) One who held lands by 
a base tenure ; a villein. — See V illein. Davies. 

I’ll pay him forty livres by the year, 

Vtllain or clerk, nor tMnk the oaigain dear. Way. 

2. A vile or base person ; a rascal ; a rogue ; 
a scoundrel ; a scamp; a knave. — See Knave. 

O.tillainl Tillcnn' his very opinion in the letter. Abhorred 
viUttinl unnatural, detested, biutish viUaml Shak, 

j8g&=“The aillain is first the serf or peasant (mtla7ius)f 
because attached to the vdla or farm ; 2dly , the peasant, 
who, it is taken for granted, will be churlish, selfish, 
dishonest, and of evil moral conditions. At the third 
step, nothing of the hieanirig which the etymology 
suggests, nothing of rtZZa, survives any longer; tlio 
peasant is quite dismissed, and the evil moral condi- 
tions of him who is called by this name alone remain. 
Trench. 

gfS" The word viUoM, in its different senses, and 
the class of words connected with it, are often spelt 
differently. There is an inconsistency m the orthog- 
raphy of them, which has been caused, m part, by the 
orthography of the different words in other languages 
from which they are derived ; and this inconsistency 
it IS difficult to remove. The principal English dic- 
tionaries give the orthography of the four most impor- 
tant words of this class thus : vdlain, villanage, villa- 
nous, villany. But, in the works which treat of feu- 
dal times and customs, law dictionaries, encyclopae- 
dias, &c., two of these words are spelt thus: villein, 
villenage ; and this orthography seems to be that 
winch i«. best authorized, when used with reference 
to feudal manners and customs. 

vIl'LAIN (vH'Un), a. Villanous. [r.] Shak. 
vfL'LAjN-ofts, a. See Villanous. 
VlL'LAlN-Y, n. See Villany. 
vIl'LA-KIN, n. A little villa. [Ludicrous.] 

I wish, you hod a htUe viUakm in his neighborhood. Swift. 

vIl'LAJST, n, A villain. — See Villain, 

vIl'LA-NA^E, w. 1. The state of a villein ; base 
servitude; villeinage; villenage. Davies. 

2. Baseness ; infamy ; villany. 

If in thy smoke it ends, tiheir glories shine, 

But infamy and vUlamge are thine. Dryden. 

ViL'LA-NfZE, V. a. \i. VILLANIZEI) ; pp. VILL A- 
NiziNG, VILLANIZED.] To debase ; to degrade. 
Wer** h” ^ 

Cii'i . !._VL. \ n, .• « 1 1 1 Dryden. 

VlL'LA-NfZ-?R, n. One who degrades, debases, 
defames, or villanizes. Sandys. 

VlLXA-NOlJs, a. [It. ^ Sp. villano.) 

L Base ; vfie ; wicked ; criminal ; very bad ; 
atrocious; heinous; flagrant; enormous. 

There is nothing but roguery ... in villanous man. Shdk. 
All manner of vtUanous and fla^tious actions. JTaUywell. 
2. Sorry ; mischievous ; — in a familiar sense. 
**Avilianons trick of thine eye." Shak. 

VUlanous judgment, ( Old Eng. Law.) a sentence 
which cast the reproach of villany and shame upon 
him against whom it was given. Cowell. 

t VILXA-NOOs, ad. Villanously. Shak. 

. VIl^L A-NOfJs-Ly , ad, "Wickedly ; basely ; vilely. 
vlL'LA-NO^IS-NjSss, n. Baseness ; wickedness. 

VlL'L^i-NY, n. [It. § Sp. mllaniai Old Fr. vil- 
lanie ; Old Eng. vitame. — See Villain.] 

1. The quality of being villanous ; wicked- 
ness ; baseness ; depravity ; gross atrociousness. 
Truot not those cunning waters of Ws eyes, 

Jor viUemy is not wifiiout such rheum. Shak. 

S. A wicked action | a flagitious deed; a 
crime ; — in this sense it has a plural. 

In jn-eat villames, there is often such a mixture of the fbol 
as qmte spoils the whole project of the knave. A’owtA. 

V{L-LAT'10, a. [L. villaticnts.'] Belonging to 
villages. “ Tame, viUatio fowl.” MiUon. 

Be consulted with her how I might be most expeditiously 
disencumbered ffom my vfUatic bashfUlness. Johnson. 
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VlLXElN, VfL LAN, or VIL'LAJN, n. {Old Eng. 
Law.) A feudal’ tenant of the lowest class, whs 
held by base and uncertain services, and was 
employed in rustic labois of the most sordid 
kind ; an agricultural bondman, of little better 
condition than a slave. — See V illain. Burmll. 

This [estate] they called villenage, and the ten- 
ants villeins, either fiom the word vilis [vile], or else, 
as Sir Edward Coke tells us, a villa, because they lived 
chiefly in villages, and were employed in rustic works 
of the most sordid kind. — These wZZeins, belonging 
piincipally to ioids of manors, were either villeins re- 
gardant — that 18, annexed to the manor or land — or 
else tn grosser at large — that is, annexed to 

the person of the loid, and tiansforable by deed from 
one owner to another. Blackstone. — Vdlein socage. 
See Socage. 

VIL'LE|N-AyE, ) jt. {Old Eng. Law.) The state, 

viL'L5N-AyE, ) condition, se vice, or tenure ol 
a villein ; villanage. Littleton, Ld. Mansfield. 

Privileged viUenage. See Privilege. 

VIL^LI, n. pi. [L.] 1. {Bot.) Fine, soft hairs 
covering fruits, flowers, and other parts ot 
plants. Humble. 

2. {Anat.) Soft papillte covering certain mem- 
branes. Dunglison 

VIL-LOSE' (129), a. [L. villosus ; villus, shaggy 
hair.] Covered with very long, very soft, erect, 
and straight hairs ; villous. Ltndley. 

VIL-LOS'l-TY, n. The state of being villose. Gray. 

ViLXoys, a. [L. xillosus.) 

1. {Pot.) Covered with hair ; villose. Gray. 

2. {Anat.) Noting membranes or coats which 

are covered with soft papillse or down, resem- 
bling the pile of velvet, as the coat of the in- 
testinal canal. Dunglison. 

vPMEN, n. [L,, a twig.) {Bot.) A long, flexi- 
ble shoot. Lindley. 

VIm'I-NAL, a. [L. viminalis ; vimen, a twig ; Fr. 
viminal.] Belating to, consisting of, or pro- 
ducing, twigs, Cockerant. 

V{-MlN'y-O0S, a. [L. virmneus.) 

1. Foimed or made of twigs. “ The hive's 

vimmeous dome." Prior. 

2. {Bot.) Producing slender twigs, such as 

those used for wicker-w’ork. Gray. 

Vl-NA'OEOyS (ve-na'shtis, 66), o. [L, vinaceus; 
mnum, wine.] Belonging to wine or to grapes ; 
vinous ; viny. “ Vinaceous red." White. 

VIJ\r-4LGRETTE \ n. [Fr.] L A sauce con- 
taining vinegar. P, Mag. 

2. A small bottle for holding aromatic vine- 
gar, or smelling-salts. Simmonds. 

3. A sort of covered wheelbarrow. P. Mag. 

vIN-CJ-BIl'I-TY, w. Vineibleness. C.B. Brown. 

vIn'CJ-BLE, a. [L. vincihilis\ vinco, to conquer.] 
That may be vanquished or overcome ; conquer- 
able; superable; weak, Norris. 

ViN'Cl-BLE-NfisS, n. The state or the quality of 
being vincible ; vincibility. [b.] Johnson. 

tVlNCT'URE (vinkt'yyf): vinctura*, vin^ 

do, vinctus, to bind.] A binding. Bailey. 

Vlir^CU-LijTM, n.i pL VINCULA. [L, ; vtneio, to 
bind.T 

1. A bond of union ; a tie. Andretos, 

2. {Algebra.) A horizontal line drawn over 

several terms, to show that they are to be con- 
sidered together. Davies ^ Peck. 

VJN-DE'MI-AL, a. \1j. vindemialis \ vindemia, a 
vintage.] ‘Belonging to a vintage, [b,] Bailey. 

VIN-DE'M|-ATE, V. n. [L. vindemio, vindemia^ 
turn.] To gather the inntage. [r.] Evelvn. 

t VlN-DE-Ml-A'TIQN, n. Grape-gathering,jBat^?y. 

VlN-DI-CA-BlL'l-TY, n. The quality of being 
susceptible of vindication. Clarke. 

vIn'DJ-CA-BLE, a. That may be vindicated, de.. 
fended, or supported ; justifiable. Todd. 

vIn'DJ-cATE, V. a. [L. vindico^ vindicatus ; It. 
venMcare ; Sp. mndiccur ; Fr. vmdigu&r^ [i, 
VINBIOATED ; pp. TINDICATINO, VINDICATED.] 

1. To justify ; to support ; to maintain. 

"Where the respondent denies any proposition, the oppo- 
nent must directly vfmdicate . . . that proposition. woAts. 

And vinJchcate the ways of God to man. Poj>a 
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2. To exculpate; to acquit; to exonerate. ‘ 

Rogeh, 

3. To assert; to claim or defend with ef- 
ficacy. “ To vindicate a claim.*’ Roget, 

The beauty of this town, without a fleet, 

From all the woild shall vindicate her trade. JDniden. 

4. t To retaliate ; to avenge. Bacon, 

To vindicate on Athens thy disgrace. J>) yden. 

S 3 m.--See Avenge, Defend. 

VIN-D{*CA'TION, n, [L. vindicatio ; It. vendica- 
zione ; Sp. vindicacion ; Fr. vendicodion^ 

1. Act of vindicating ; justification ; defence. 

This is no vmrhratiun of her conduct. Bi oome. 

2, {CnilLaw,) The claiming a thin^ as one’s 

own ; the assertion of a right or title in or to a 
thing. BurrilL 

Syn.“-See Apology. 

11 VIN'DI-CA-TfVE, or VJN-DIC’A-TIvE [vin'd?- 
ka-tiv, W. Ja. K. Sm. Wb . ; vjn-dik'a-tiv, S, P, 
B, i^.], a, [Fr. xindicatifJ] 

1. t Vindictive : revengeful. Bacon, 

2. Tending to \Lndif. lie , vindicatory. 

II t ViN'DI-CA-TrVE-NESS, n. Vindictiveness ; 
revengefulness. Shaftesbury, 

VIn'D{-CA-TOR, n. One who vindicates or jus- 
tifies ; an assertor ; a defender. Drya-en, 

VIN'DI-C A-TO-RY, a. 1. Punitory ; avenging ; per- 
forming punishment or vengeance. BramhaH. 

2. Tending to vindicate or justify ; justifica- 
tory ; defensory ; exculpatory. Johnson, 

VIN-DIC'TIVE, a, [L. vindicta^ vengeance ; Fr. 
vvndicatif^ Given to revenge ; revengeful. 

I am vindictive euough to repel force by force. Dn/den, 

VlN-DlC'T{VE-LY, ad, Kevengefully. Johnson, 

V{N-Dtc'TI VE-NESS, n, A revengeful temper or 
disposition ; revengefulness. Bailey, 

VINE, n. [L. mnea ; mnum (Gr. oivog), vine ; It. 
vigna ; Fr. vigne,'] 

1. {Bot,) The common name of climbing 
plants of the genus V%tiSi several species of 
which, especially Vith vinifera^ are very extsfi- 
sively cultivated for their fruit or grapes. Loudon, 

The mm is the emblem of fruitfulness. Fairhnlt, 

2. A long, slender stem of a plant- Loudon, 

3. Any fruit-beaiing plant that trails, or runs 
on the ground, as melons, cucumbers, &o. [Lo- 
cal in Eng., and common in the XT. S.] Forby, 

VINE'— branch, n, A branch of a vine. Ray. 

VINE'-CLAd, a. Covered with vines. ColeHdge. 

ViNED (vind), a. Having leaves like those of the 
vine. ** Wreathed and vined.” WoUon, 

VlNE'-DRfiSS-®R, n. One who cultivates or 
trims vines. Campbell, 

VINE'-PRfiT-TJgR, n. {Enf.) A name sometimes 
given to the AphiSj or plant-louse, but it more 
properly belongs to a species of ThHps, Harris, 

.’xN'5-GAR, n. [Fr. vinaigre ; pin, wine, and 
aigre, sour.] 

1. A very dilute acetic acid, mixed with vari- 
ous impurities of vegetable origin. It^ rarely 
contains more than five per cent, of acetic acid* 

465** Vinegar may be prepared hy various methods 
from fermented or fermentable liquors. That which 
is most esteemed for culinary purposes is prepared 
from wine, and is extensively manufactured in France 
from the acescent varieties of wine. It is also pre- 
pared by the oxidation of alcohol, from infusion of 
malt, from weak solutions of su^ar, from mixtures of 
starch with yeast, and from cider. Malt vinegar is 
chiefly used in England for domestic purposes. MUler, 

2. Any thing sour. Shah, 

Aromatic vinegar^ a solution of the oil of cloves, 

lavender, rosemary, and calamus, in highly concen- 
trated acetic acid. It is an exceedingly pungent per- 
fume, producing a strongly excitant impression when 
snuffed up the nostrils* — Marseilles •oinegar, or 
Thieves^ vinegar, a preparation consisting essentially 
of vinegar impregnated with aromatic substances ; — 
formerly esteemed a prophylactic against the plague 
and other contagious diseases. ^ Wood 4* Roche , — 
Mother of vinegar, a name applied to loose aggre- 
gates of acotyledonoiH plants ( Vli>ma aceti), of ex- 
tremely simple organization, developed in vinegai. It 
begins its growth as a thin pellicle, seen under the 
microscope to consist of small globules, and finally 
presents a gelatinous and fucoid appearance. When 
this substance is immersed in a solution of sugar or 


treacle, it soon converts the liquid into vinegar, Baird, 
— Radical vinegar, acetic acid. Ure, — Vinegar of 
Hatarn, a solution of acetate of lead. Vre, 

Syn. — See Soua. 

VIN'^-GAR, «. Relatingto vinegar ; sour. E7icy. 

VIN' jg-G A R-CRtl'^T, n. A cruet or vial for hold- 
ing vinegar. Ash. 

ViN'^J-GAR-PLANT, n. (^Bot,) A name applied 
to the minute plants, loose aggregates of which 
constitute mother of vinegar; U Ivina aceti.Baird. 

vIn'JJ-GAR-yArd, n, A yard or enclosure where 
vinegar is exposed to season. Simmonds, 

VINE'-GRt^B, n, {Ent.) The vine-fretter. Ash. 

VINE'-Ml L-DBW, n, A fungus, commonly appear- 
ing in the form of a white and very delicate cot- 
tony layer on the leaves, young shoots, and fruits 
of the vine, soon causing a production of brown 
spots upon the ^een structures, and subse- 
quently a hardening and destruction of the vi- 
tality of the surface ; Oidium Tuckeri. Bait'd. 

t VlN'jgR, n. A vine-dresser. Euloet. 

Vl'N5-EY» 1- t A vineyard. Fahjan. 

2. A*buildmg, green-house, or hot-house for 
giape-vines ; a grapery. Simmonds. 

VINE'-SAW-FLY, n. {Ent.) An insect with 
twenty-two legs, which attacks the grape-vine ; 
Selmw/ria mtis. It is of a jet-black color, ex- 
cept the upper side of the thorax, \vhieh is red, 
and the foie legs and under side of the other 
legs, which are pale yellow or whitish. Harris, 

vIne'YARD, n. [A. S tcm~geard:\ A plantation, 
garden, or enclosure of grape-vines. Shak. 

ViN'rC, a, {Chem.) Noting a class of acids ob- 
tained by mixing the various alcohols with equal 
weights of sulphuric acid. Miller, 

VIN'N^T, 71. See Vignette. Whishaw, 

t VIN'NEWED (vin'nud), a. [A. S, fy7iig.'] Mouldy; 
musty. “ Hoar and vinnewed,*^ Kewton, 

t v!n'NEWRD-N£sS, n. The state or the qual- 
ity of being vinnewed j mouldiness. Barret, 

ViN' N Y, a. Mouldy ; musty. [Local, Eng,] MaXone, 

t YiN'Q-LfiN-CY, n. [L. vHtwlentia^ Drunken- 
ness ; wine-bihbing. Cockeraan. 

t YIN'Q-LfiNT, a. JL. vinohtitus ; vinum, wine.] 
Given to wine ; wine-bibbing. Chaucer, 

Vl-NOSE', a. Pertaining to wine ; vinous. Ash, 

VJ-NOS'I-TY, n, [L. vmositas.'l The state or the 
quality of being vinous. [r.J Scott, 

Vl'NOyS, a, [L, vinosus ; vinum, wine ; It. <§r 
Sp. mnoso ; Ft. vineux.'\ Pertaining to, or hav- 
ing the qualities of, wine ; vinose. Philips. 

ViN'aUlSH, n. A pining or languishing ;— a 
disease of sheep. Loudon, 

vIn'TA^E, n. [L. vindemia ; vi7ium, wine, and 
demo\ to take down or away ; Fr. veTfidatige,^ 

1. Produce of the vine for the season. WetUer, 

2. The time or the season in which grapes 

are gathered. JoliTisoti. 

2, The wine produced by the crop of grapes 
in one season. Clarke, 

VlN'TA^-^R, n. One who gathers the vintage. 

ViNT'NgR, n, [Old 'Fr,m7%etierl\ One who sells 
wine ; a wine-seller. Howell, 

VlN'TRY,». Place where wine is sold. Ainsworth. 

VI'NY, a. Belonging to, or abounding in, vines, 
particularly grape-vines. Thomson, 

vVQIu, n, [It. viola ; Pr. mole. — Richardson sug- 
gests, *'tow L- vitula, vidula, viella, perhaps 
mrmed upon the L. Jidicula, the dim. of fides^ 
a stringed instrument.”] 

1. A stringed instrument of the earlier 
times of modem music, having five or six strings 
regulated by frets, played with a bow, and re- 
sembling the violin, of which it was the origin : 

• — the general name for instruments of the vio- 
lin family, comprising the violin, the viola, the 
violoncello, contra-basso, bass-viol, &c. XhoigM. 

2. (Ncmt.') A purchase used occasionally in 
weighing anchor : — written also voyol. Brands, 

Vl-O'LA, n, [It.] (Afws.) A stringed instrument 


resembling the violin in every respect but tuat 
it is larger, ranging a fifth lower, and pla 3 dng 
the tenor part (between the second violin and 
the violoncello) in the harmony; the tencr-viol; 
— also sometimes called the aUo-viol, and 
among Germans, the hratsche, Dwight, 

4^ The name xiola dt braccto — the viol of the arm. 
the arai-uju/ — is applied to tins in-tiument to distin* 
guish It from a laiger instrument, now out of use, 
which was called a viola da gamba, — the viol of the 
leg, the Ug-xiol, — and which supplied the place of 
our present violoncello, and also to distinguish it 
from still another instrument, called viola di spalla, — 
the vwl of the skoal der, the shoulder-viol, — an mstru- 
ment which was smaller tlian the viola da gamba, 
about midway between it and the viola dt braccto, and 
which was appropriate to the tenor, and thus waN a 
sort of tenor- viol ; while the viola braccto, or aho- 
viola, belonged rather to the alto. In the appropria- 
tion of instruments to particular parts which is current 
at the present period, the so-called alto-viol is applied 
also to the third voice or part (the tenor), and tJms is 
in a manner no longer an alto, but a tenor viol. — The 
word mola, or viol, seems to be tlie general name of 
all stringed instruments of a similar form to that of 
the violin. The names of all these instruments are 
merely diminutives and augment atives of the word wi- 
ola ; as, e. g., vtolmo, or violin ; viohno, or double-bass 
viol j violoncrllo, or bass-viol ; violetia, a small alto- 
viol. Warner. 

Vi'O-L.A-BLE, a, [L. violabiUs ; It. violabVe.'\ 
That may be injured or violated. W, Smith, 

Vl-O-LA'CEOyS (vi-o-la'shus), a. [L. violaceus\ 
mola, the violet.] Hesenibling violets, or con- 
sisting of violets , violet-colored. Joh7tson. 

rl-b'L 4 -I>' 4-Mb' RE, pt. ^ Fr., literallr 

yt ' olr-n'4-Mb UR J-nol of Im e.J (Mus.)_ A 
viol now Very seldom used, larger than the vio- 
lin, with six brass or steel wires instead of 
sheep-gut, and played w'ith a bow ; — so called 
for its soft, sweet, silvery sound. Moore, 

VI-Q-LAS'C|1NT, a. Approaching violet. Sma7't, 

Vi'O-LATE, V. a,. [L. riolo, violaUis, — usually de- 
rived from L. vis, strength, but perhaps akin to 
Gr. fjnaiva, to stain, to defile. W, Smith ; It. 
violarei Sp. ‘UzoZar; Fr.violer.'] [i. violated; 

pp, VIOLATING, VIOLATED.] 

1. To treat with violence ; to mjure ; to hurt. 

To know what known will violate thy peace. Rope, 

2. To break or do violence to, as any thing 

sacred ; to infringe ; to transgress. Shak. 

Keasoningfl . . . violating common sense. Beattie. 

“ 3. To desecrate ; to profane ; to pollute. 

Forbid to violate the sacred fi’uit. Milton, 

4. To ravish ; to defiower. Prior, 

Byn. — See Infringe. 

Vl-Q-LA'TIQN, n. [L. violatio; It. molazione% 
Bp.violacion\Fx.vtolat\on,'\ 

1. The act of violating or injuring ; infringe- 
ment or iujury of something sacred or venera- 
ble ; profanation : — breach ; transgression. 

Men who have had no other guide but their reason con. 
sidered the violation of their oath to be a great cxime.Addiso7t. 

2. The act of ravishing ; rape. Shak. 

Sym.— See Infringement. 

VI'9-LA-TIVB, a. Tending to, or causing, viola- 
tion; infringing, [n.] Joh7i Tyhr, 

VFO-LA-TQR, n, [L.] 1. One who violates ; one 
who injures or infringes. South. 

2. A ravisher ; a deflower er. Shak. 

VI'Q-L£NCB, n. [L. mol&ntia ; It. mole7Ka; Sp- 
v{ote7icia ; Fr. violence*'] 

1. Force; strength applied ; compulsion. 


To be impiieoned in the viewless wind. 
And blown with refetlcss violence about. 


Shah, 


2. Highly excited feeling or action ; vehe- 
mence ; impetuosity ; wildness ; paroxysm. 

The violence of either grief or joy. ShaXi, 

3. Force employed against common right, 
against the laws, or against public liberty ; out- 
rage ; unjust force ; attack ; assault. 

Grieved at his heart when, looking down, he saw 
The whole earth filled with violence. Muton, 

But though from violence, yet not from words, 
Abstained Aclnlles. CotOTjer. 

4. Injury; infringement. [R.] Burnet. 

B. Ravisnment; forcible denoT&tion, Joh^ison* 

Syn.— See Violent. 

fVi'O-L^NCE, V, a. To assault; to injure : — to 
bring by violence ; to compel. F eUham, 
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VIOLENT 

Vi 0-L:BnT, a. [L. viol&iis ; It. § Sp. viotenio ; 
Fr. violent.^ 

1. Acting with violence ; forcible; vehement; 
impetuous ; boibterous ; furious ; tumultuous. 

A I’/oZen^ cross-wind from either coast 
Blows them transveisc three thoubaiid leagues awry. Milion, 
No vioUnt state can. be perpetual. 

2- Produced or effected by force or 'violence; 
not natural ; unnatural. 

Violent or shameful death their due reward. 2hlton. 

3. Acting by foice or violence; assailant. 

Some violetit hands were laid on Humphrey’s life- Skak. 

4. Unreasonably vehement ; impetuous ; tur- 
bulent; passionate; fierce. 

We might be reckoned, fierce and violent. Hooker, 

5. Sharp ; acute ; severe, as pain. 

6. E.xtorted; not voluntary. 

■poert '• T 

Vows made • i ' ■ • JUilton, 

Violent presumption^ ^Law,) pi oof of a fact by the 
proof of circumstances wJiicn necessarily attend it, 
^Violent profits^ (Scottish Law,) the double ot the rent 
ot a tenement m a burgh, or the liigliest profits a party 
could make of lands in the country, recoverable against 
a tenant in a process of removing. BumU, 

Syn.— Vlolmt is a general term implying the use 

of violence, unjust force, or passion, A wind, 
attack, opposition, or passion , a violent or unnatwM 
deatJi , a furious wliirlvviad , a botsterous storm , ve- 
hement desire; turbulent passions; impetuous course 
or proceeding ; posAio/iorfe disposition ; forcible meas- 
rr® — c’^rr" m av *'>6 properly used ; violence^ 

r.i\i.i. — •'to Tlvi 

t Vf 0 -l£nT, n. An assailant. Dec, Chr, Diety, 
t Vi'Q-LJBNT, V. n. To act mth violence. Skak, 
t VI^O-lSNT, v.a. To urge with violence. FvMer, 
VI'0-L£NT-LY, ad, With violence; forcibly; 
vehetnently/ '' Violently driven.’* Dampier, 

VI'Q-LfiT, n, [Gr. lov, — originally T/ov ; L. vio- 
la \ lx., Violetta \ violeta\ Vr, violettef) 

1. {Bot,) The common name of lovv herba- 
ceous plants, of the extensive genus Viola, na- 
tives of both continents, one species of which, 
Viola odorata, is a favorite flower on account 
of its fragrance and early appearance. Loudon. 

2. {Paint,) One of the primary colors, being 
produced by the mixture of red and blue. FairhoU, 

3. {,Opt.) The most refrangible of the seven 

primary colors of the solar spectrum. — See 
PniMAaT. Newton, 

VI'0-L£T-SH&LL, n. {ZoU.) A molluscous ani- 
mal of the genus laiithina, having a shell of a 
fine violet-blue color, found gregarious in the 
open sea, suspended from the surface of the 
water by a kind of float. Baird. 

vI-Q-LIn', n, [It, violino, viola; Ft, violon.] 
(JLTws.) The highest and leading instrument of 
the viol family, played -with a bow, and having 
four strings ; a fiddle j — one of the most perfect 
of instruments. Dwight, 

The centre of the orchestra, that around which all the rest 
revolves, is the stringed inslruments — that is, the violins, n- 
oIbs, violoncellos, and double-basses. The harmonies and 
effects of these stringed instruments find their original model 
m the treatment of four solo stringed instruinc ncs, two \ iolbu>, 
a viola, and a violoncello, giving peri'ect harmony, and build- 
ing up the school of quartet music. Mag , Oct. 185;}. 

vi'Q-Iii:il3, n. (Chem.) A white, poisonous, al- 
kaline principle, forming salts with the acids, 
and found in the root, leaves, flowers, and seeds 
of Viola odorata. Wood ^ Baohe, 

VI-Q-LlJNT'lST, n, A player on the violin. Aubrey, 
vrOL-fST, n, A violinist. Johnson, 

Vt-Q-LON-OEIi'LlST, n, A player on a violon- 
cello. G-ent, Mag, 

Vf-O-L0J\r-c£:L'Ld (vs-o-lpn-ch^ris or vS-o-lon- 
s5l'I5) J[v6-o-lpn-ch51'lS,' j1^. W. J. F; vl-o-lon- 
eSI'lo, F, El pVb,; v€-o-Ion-tsSI''l5, Ja.; vS-p-l6ng- 
chel’lfi, AT. ; v5-9-loa-chSl'l6, n. [It, dim. 

of violono ; Fr. viokniceile.] (Mus,) A bass-viol 
smaller than the double-bass, having four strings, 
of which the lowest is tuned to double C, in 
shape like the violin, a-nd played with a bow, the 
player sitting holding it between his knees and 
resting it on the ground; the bass-viol. — See 
Violin. Dwight. 

Vt-0-L0‘N:^, ) pt.] (Mus,) The largest kind 
Vi-Q-LO 'JV*0, ) of bass-viol, ranging an octave 
lower than the 'violoncello, and Imving three 
strings; contra-basso; double-bass. Dwight, 
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t Vl'Q-LOtJs, a. Violent- Beau. § FI. 

Vl 'PER, n, [L. vipera, — contracted from vivipera ; 
vivus, alive, and pano, to produce ; -because 
believed to be the only serpent that produces its 
young alive ; It. vipera , Sp. vihora ; Fr. vipere.i 
1. iZool.) The common name of poisonous 
snakes of the family VipericItB. Baird, 

fts s-The species are found cliiefiy in Africa and 
Asia, only three being found in Europe. The only 
Biitish species is the common mper or adder ( Fiji era 
berusoi Pelms ftertts), winch is found in all the t®™" 
Derate orwaim parts of Euiope. It is about two feet 
in length, raiely three, and is viviparous, bringing 
forth young instead of eggs. Baird, 

^ 2. A malignant or dangerous person. Shak, 

vI'P?R-!nE (19) [vl'per-in, Ja. K, Sm, ; vl'p^r-ln, 
S. IV. X], a. ^ [L. mperimts ; Fr. viptrt7i.\ 
Pertaining to a viper or to vipers, Johnson, 

VI'PER-OfJs, a, [L. viperem.) Having the qual- 
ities of a viper ; mali^ant ; poisonous ; 'ven- 
omous ; viperine. ** This viperous traitor. Shak, 

Vi'PJE:R’§-BU'GL5SS, n. (Botl) The common 
name of shrubby or herbaceous plants of the ge- 
nus Echiiim, the best known species of which, 
Echium vvlgare, is an ornamental plant having 
flowers, which are at first reddish, and afterwards 
become blue. Eng, Cyc. Loudon, 

VI'P^R’S-GRAss, n, (Bot,) The common name 
of deciduous, herbaceous plants of the genus 
Scorzonera, the best kno-wn species^ of which, 
Scorzonera Hispamca, found in Spain and the 
south of Europe, has a carrot-shaped, esculent 
root, used as a potherb, and supposed to be a 
specific against vipers’ bites. Loudon, 

VIE-A-GJN'I-AN, a. Belonging to, or resembling, 
a virago, [b,] MiUon, 

VlR-A-^lN'l-TY, n. The character or qualities 
of a virago, [r,] Qu, Rev, 

VI-RA'GO, or Vl-RA'GO [vi-ra'go, S E, Ja, K. 
Wb, ; vf-ra'g5, P, J, Sm. ; vf-ra'go or vi-ra'g6, 
W,],n. IL, virago, — See Virgin], pi. vi-kA'- 
g6e§. 

1. A woman with masculine qualities ; a fe- 
male who acts with the character or courage of 
a man ; a female warrior. 

To arms! to arras t the fierce virago cries. Pope 

2. A turbulent woman ; a termagant. Johnson. 

viRE (v6r), n. [Sp. vira ; Fr. vire.'\ A barbed 
arrow, used with the early cross-bow, FairhoU. 

vIr'^I-LAY, n, [Fr. virelai, from virer, to turn, 
because the poet, after employing one of the two 
rhymes allowed for a time, turned to the other. 

A sort of ancient French poem in 
short lines of seven or eight syllables, and con- 
sisting of only two rhymes. Spenser, 

I do not recollect any real virelay in English; but they are 
often alluded to by our poets as if used. Naree, 

VI'R^NT, a, [L. virms.'\ Green; flourishing; 
not faded or withered. Browns, 

F/-R^O-J\r.rJV^a5, n, pL \Jj, vireoy the green- 

Passeres and ^ 

family Mtes-^ VIrea olivacea. 

cicapidis; greenlets. Gray, 

Vl-RES'C^INT, a. (Bot.) Greenish ; turning 
green ; viridescent. Gray, j 

VfR'GA-L66, n. (JSort.) A kind of pear ; — writ- j 
ten also virgouleuse, and vergaloo. Downing, \ 

VIR'GATE, a, [L, virgay a rod, a twig.] (Bot.) 
“Wand-shaped, as a long, straight, ana slender 
twig. Gray, 

t vYr'gAte, n. [Low L- virgata,) A yardland, 

I varying from 15 to 40 acres. Warton, 

f VYr'GAT-^D, a. [L. virgcdtisJ\ Striped. Hill, 

VIR^TE, n, A wand. — See Verge. B, Jonson, 
vlR^'jgR, n. See Verger. Todd, 

ViR-g^tL'j-AN, a. [L. VzrgtiiaTms,] Relating to, 
or resembling the style of, Virgil. Andrews. 

VlR'^^tN (vlrijin), n. [L. virgOy virginiSf short- 


Vlrea olivacea. 
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ened form of virago ; It. vorgine ; Sp- virgan ? 
Fr. vz&rge,— Virago and virgo belong to the 
same root as L. ttr, a man, and both vir and 
virago are connected with L. zireOf to be vigor- 
ous or fresh. W, Smith.) 

1. A woman who has had no carnal knowl- 
edge of a man ; a maid ; a maiden. Shak. 

2. A woman not a mother, [r.] MiUon. 

3. t A male who has preserved his chastity. 

“ For they are virgins,^* Rev, xiv, 4. 

He was a virgin, as he said. Gower, 

4. (Astron.) The sign, and also the zodiacal 
constellation, Virgo. 

Tip to the tropic Crab; thence down amain 
By LeOiand the Virgin, and the Scales. Milton, 

VYr'^IN, a, 1. Pure ; untouched ; unused ; un- 
cultivated ; as, “ Virgin honey ” ; “ Virgin soil.” 

2. Befitting, or suitable to, a virgin ; maiden- 
ly ; modest ; chaste ; undefiled. 

Rosed over with the virgin crimson of modesty. Shak. 

t VIRVIN» preserve pure. ' Shak. 

VIRVIN-AL, a. [L. zirginahsl] Relating or be- 
longing to a virgin ; maiden ; maidenly. Shak. 

VIR'(?1IN-AL, n. (Mus.) A stringed and keyed 
instrument, having only one wire to each note, 
resembling a spinet, but made quite rectangu- 
lar ; — probably so called from being used by 
young girls. Bacon 

Sometimes called a pair of virginals^ but im- 
properly. J/ares. 

t VIR'ljMN-AL, V. n. To strike gently or lightly, 
as on the Virginal ; to pat. Shak, 

ViR'^lN^BQHNf a. Born of a virgin. Milton. 

V{R-^lN'J-Ty, 91. [L. virgmitas ; virgoy a virgin ; 

It. verginiih ; Sp. virginidad ; Fr. virmnite.) 
The state of a virgin ; maidenhood. Bp. Taylor, 

VIR'GlN’S-B^W'JgR, n, (Bot,) The common 
name of perennial climbing herbs or vines of the 
genus ClematiSy a little woody, and climbing by 
the twisting of the leafstalks. Gray, 

VIR' GO, n, [L.] {Asti on.) The sixth sign, — 
which the sun enters about the 22d of August, 
— and a constellation, in the zodiac ; the 
Virgin, IlerscheL 

VIR 'Gdcr-LE&^E', n, [Fr.] (Hort.) A sort of 
pear ; the virgaloo. Surenne, 

VIR'Oy-LATB, - a. [L, virgula, a little twig.] 
Shaped like a little twig or rod. Smart. 

vir-GU-lA'TUM, n, (Bot.) A young, slender 
branch, of a tree or a shrub. Lindl-ey. 

VIR'GULE, n. [L. virgula ; Fr. virguU:\ A 
mark of punctuation; a comma. [r.J 

In the MSS. of Chaucer, tlie line is always broken by a 
ceesure in the middle, which Is pointed by a vugule, Jiatlam, 

vIr^JD, a. [L. viridits.) Green, [r.] Fairfax. 

vIr-1-d£s'C SINCE, n. The state or the quality 
of being viridescent. Moget, 

vIr-J-D£s'C?:NT, a. (Bot.) Greenish; turning 
green ; virescent. Gray. 

VJ-rId'1-TY, n. [L. viriditas; It, viridith; Fr. 
viriditi.) ' Greenness ; verdure. Evelyn, 

vIr'JD-n£ss, n. Viridity ; verdure, [r.] Perry, 

Vf'RlLE, or vIr'ILE [vl'rjl, W, P, J, F . ; vi'rll, 
S, ; vir'il, E. Ja, K . ; vlr'jl, Sm.], a, [L. virilis ; 
vir, a man ; It. virile ; Sp. Fr. viril,} Pertain- 
ing to a man, or adult male ; manly ; masculine ; 
not puerile or fcmiriine, Feltham. 

VI-rII/J-TY, n, [L. virilltm; It. virilith; Sp. 
virilidad ; Fr. virihtel] 

1. Tho q’lrhrv or the state of being a man ; 

n.'iT*.’ioo(i , Holland. 

2. Power of procreation, Browne, 

3- Manly character ; manliness, [r.] 

A country gentlewomaja pretty much famed finr this vinl- 
Uy of behavior in party disputes. AdbOwn, 

f V[-RlP'0-TfiNT, a. [L. vir, a man, and potensy 
po'werfui, able.] Pit for a husband or to be 
married ; marriageable. Holinshed, 

VJR-MlL'IQN (vir-mll'yun), n. See VERMILION. 

VPROSE, a, (Bot.) Poisonous ; having a nause- 
ous and strong smell. Bigelow, 

VIRTU (vir-td') [vir-td', W,; vjr-tfi', Ja,; vSr-tdV 
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VISIBLE 


Sm. ; vfr'tDt, n. [It.] 1. A lore of tlie 

fine arts ; a taste for curiosities, Warton. 

2. Objects of art or antiquity, such as occupy 
museums or private collections. FairhoU, 

V'IRT'ir-AL (vi*rt'yy-5il), [It. Sp. vir^ 

tual ; Fr. vzrtiial] Being in essence or effect, 
though not in fact; potential. 

A thing has a virtual existence when it has all the condi- 
tions necessary to its actual existence. The statue exists vir- 
tually in the biass or iron, the oak in the acorn. The cause 
virtually contains the effect. Fleming. 

*- V* ”v T '.(1 TT'w. • the 
r ■ I, .» » r> 1 • 1 1 ■ < 1- \ SB over 

. 1. ' 'i j. ■ - .Ill* neigh- 

' . ■ >i . i.'>. ( J> • . I »'I . >y aliun- 

I .1.1 «• 'i'.’-a. U'* 1*1 ; ii ■ >.i‘ ' JIurke. 

Virtual focus, (Opt.) the point from which rays, 
proceeding from the same point, having been ren- 
dered moie divergent or less diveigeiit by reflection or 
rrfnrf’or T)'''*nrto issue: — the point tovvaids which 
r.ij ' T.i . . ,!ne point, having been rendered con- 
vergent by refraction or reflection, tend, but at which, 
heiu'j iSTPir df^vi do not meet. Young. Lloyd. 

— A /-/.(.■ ,1 If 'i . I'lit urged by any force, {Meek.) 
the element of the space which it would describe in 
the direction of the power, when the system is sup- 
posed to have sutfeied an indefinitely small derange- 
ment Hutton. — Principle of virtual velocities, (Mech.) 
a piinciple due to Galileo, and thus enunciated : If 
any system whatever of bodies or points be acted on 
by'poweis m equilibno, and there be given to this sys- 
tem any small motion by virtue of w'hich every point 
describes an indefinitely small space, then the sum of 
the products of each power, multiplied by the space 
which the point where it is applied would desciibe, 
will be always equal to zeio or nothing, — the small 
spaces described m the direction of the powers being 
regarded as positive, and those desciihed in the oppo- 
site direction being regarded as negative. Hutton. 

t VIRT-U-AL'I-TY, n. [It. virtuaZithi Fr. vir- 
tualiU.'] The state of being virtual. Browne* 

ViRT'y-AL-LiY, ad. In a virtual manner; in ef- 
fect, though not actually ; potentially. Addison. 

t VIRT'y-ATB, V. a. To make efficacious. Harvet/. 

U VIRT'yE (v-frt'yu) [vSr'chu, S. W* J . ; ver'ch*, 
Sm. ; vSr'ta, P.* F. Ja. K.], n. [L. ^iritis ; vir^ 
a man; It. lirtu ; Sp. vei'tud ; Fr. veHu.l 

1. t Bravery ; valor ; courage ; daring. 

The conquest of Palestine with singular wrtue they per- 
formed, andheld tliat kingdom some few generations. Jiaietgh. 

2. Energy, physical or moral, original or ac- 
quired, which works some good effect ; power. 

All you unpublished virtues of the eaxth, 

Be aidant and remediate. Shak. 

3- Moral goodness ; that course of actions or 
conduct by which a man fulfils, or tends to ful- 
fil, the purposes of his being ; uprightness ; rec- 
titude ; morality; — the opposite of vice. 

The four cardinal virtues are prudence, fortitude, temper- 
ance, and lUdtice. Faiey. 

Know, then, this truth (enough for man to know), 

Virtue alone is happiness below. Pope. 

Prosperity doth best discover vice, but adversity vir^te. 

jBacon. 

Virtue impUes opposition or struggle. In man, the struggle 
is between reason and passion, between right and wrong. To 
hold by the former is virtue,to yield to the latter is vice. . . . 
As nrtue implies trial or difficulty, it cannot be predicated of 
God. He is holy. Flemmg. 

“ As men’s practical notions differ with respect 
to the quality lof actions estimated by this standard, 
so the word is liable to be applied with great latitude 
and uncertainty.” Smart. 

4. Efficacy ; active power or quality. 

If neither words nor herbs will do, I ’ll fay stmea; for 
there ’s a virtue in them. HEstt ange* 

5. Secret or hidden agency; efficacy, without 

visible or material action. Davies. 

6. Female chastity. Smart. 

7. Any particular moral excellence. 

Bemembor all his virtues. Addison. 

8. pi. One of an order of angels, generally 

representedin complete armor, bearingpennons 
and battle-axes. Fairholt. 

Thrones, dominations, princedoms, mrfma. powers. Milton. 

“ In Milton, the spirits both of heaven and 
hell are addressed by the appellation of virtuess i* e. 
powers.” C. Richardson, 

By or in virtue of, by or in consequence of the effi- 
cacy or power of . — Cardinal virtues. See CAltDlirAI*. 
■ — T%eologieaZ virtues, faith, hope, charity. 

“ Dr. Hill published, in a pamphlet, a petition 
from the letters /and IT to David Garrick, Esq., both 
complaining of terrible grievances imposed upon them 
by that great actor, who frequently banished them from 
their proper stations, as in the word virtue, which, 
they said, he converted into vurtue ; ana, in the word 
ungrate, he displaced the u, and made it ingrattfid, 


to the great prejudice of the said letters. To this com- 
plaint Garrick replied m the following epigram : — 

• If —ni tb-* T ’v-* r 
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Syn. — Virtue is a more comprehensive term than 
probity or integrity. Virtue is a human quality ; good^ 
ness is of higher import, and is a divine perfection. 
The goodness of God ; goodness of heart ; excelienee of 
character. A man of virtue is a man of probity and 
integi ity. 

II VI‘RT'UE-L£sS, a. 1. Wanting virtue or moral 
goodne.ss ; vicious. ^ Johnson. 

2. Wanting efficacy ; inefficacious. Raleigh. 

II VIRT'UE-PR66f, a. Irresistible or impregna- 
ble in virtue. ^ Milton. 

VIR-TU-O ‘SO [vfr-td-o's3, W. P. F. K . ; vi*r-cIid-6'- 
s6, S. J. ; vir-td-o'zS, Ja. ; v5r-ttS-6'z6, Sm ], n. ; 
pi. It. rTjR~Tt^~df si\ Eng. v'irt-v-o's6i?. [It.] A 
man skilled in, or having a taste for, any polite 
or elegant art, as painting, statuary, or archi- 
tecture, or the study of medals or antiques ; — a 
collector of antique or natural cuiiosities. 

He who has observed light reflected from an apparently 
contemptible c^*r» i” nr*'’ w m 

the laudable a- fu u't-.iiri" • * :i < . ' -i 

VIRT-U-6'SO-SHIp, n. The state, character, or 
pursuits of a virtuoso. Bp. Hurd. 

VlRT'y-OCrs (Virt'yv-ux), a. [It. ^ Sp. virtuoso ; 
Fr. vertiieux. — See V ibtue.] 

1. Having, or partaking of, virtue ; morally 
good; upright; honest; righteous; equitable. 

Xiawrence, of virtuous fether virtuous son. Mdton. 

2. Chaste; modest; — applied to women. 

Mistress Ford, the modest wife, the virtuous creature, that 
hath the jealous fool to her huslwind. Shak. 

3. Efficacious ; powerful. Chapman. 

With one inrftioits touch, the arch-chemlc sun 
Produces, with terrestrial humor mixed, 

Here in the dark, so many precious things. Milton. 

4. Having eminent qualities, especially me- 
dicinal qualities. “ VDiuom fennel.” Gower. 

Who had Canace to wife, 

That owned the vu tvutvs nng and glass, MiUon. 

Syn.— See Honest. 

V’lRT'y-Ot^S-LY (vfrt'yu-tis-lf), ad. In a virtuous 
manner; upiightly. ‘ Addison. 

Vi‘RT'U-OUS-NfeSS, n. The state or the quality 
of being virtuous ; virtue. Spenser. 

VlR'y-L^lNCE, P ^.mrtdenfia; It. virulenza^ 
VlR'y-LfiN-CY, 5 Sp. virulencia ; Fr. vityknceT\ 
T, The quality of being virulent or poisonous. 
Motwithstanding the exaggerated, statements that have 
been made regarding this tree fthc upae] there remains no 
doubt that it is a plant of extreme 1 1 'uteuce. Lindley. 

2, Mental poison ; malignity ; ammosity ; 
bitterness, “ The virulence of parly.” Knox. 

vIr'V-LENT, a. [li. virulentus; virus, slime, 
poison, stench; It. ; Fr. viru^it.] 

1. Poisonous; venomous; highly noxious; 
partaking of, or caused by, virus. 

The scars of wounds ... were forced open again by this 
twTMfent distemper. Anson. 

2. Poisoned in the mind ; bitter in enmity ; 
malignant; enraged; acrimonious. Johnstm. 

t VlR'y-LfiNT-^D, a. Filled with virus or poison. 

** Spirits virulerded.*^ Feltham. 

ViR'y-LfeNT-LY, ad. With virulence; malig- 
nantly; with bitterness, 

VJ^RVS, n. [L.] 1. Poison. Wm. Smith. 
2.’ {Med.') A principle, unknown in its nature, 
and inappreciable by the senses, which is the 
agent for the transmission of infectious diseases. 
“ Syphilitic virus.** Dunglison. 

« Virus differs from venom in the latter being a 
secretion natural to certain animals, whilst the for- 
mer is always the result of a morbid process;— a 
morbid poison.” Dunglison. 

VIS, n, [L.] Force ; power ; strength ; vigor. 
Vis impressa, (J*f«A.) action exerted on any body 
to change its state, either of rest or of uniform motion 
in a right line. It may arise from various causes, as 
from percussion, pressure, and centnpetal force. — 
Vismortua, pressure or endeavor to move not suffi- 
cient to produce actual motion, unless its action is 
continued for some time. — Vis viva, force, or power 
of acting, which resides in a body in motion. — Vis 
mertim. See VlS-lNE»XIiE. Button. 

VI'^M, n, [Fr.] An. offi.cial indorsement on a 
passport ; a vzsd. Simmonds. 


or F/'fJE (vs'za), V. a. To examine and in. 
dorse, as a passport. [Modern.] 

He shall, for each passport so visaed ^ collect and account 
for the fee prescribed in these iubtructions. Homans. 

Here our passports were visaed. J. B. Ireland. 

Vis'A<JlE (viz'9j), [It- risaqgio-, Sp. visaie-, 
Fr.' visage', — from L. video, lisus, to see.] Ihe 
face ; the countenance ; physiognomy ; look. 

Sometimes the orator of the canoe would have his face cov- 
ered with a mask, representing either a human vuage or that 
of some animal. Cook. 

Syn, — See Countenance. 

VI§'Ay-BD (viz'^jd), a. Having a face or visage. 

F/S-.d-F'/S'(viz'A-vS') [vlz'A-v5^ K.Sw.; vS'za-v€', 
Ja.], n. [¥r.,fdce to faceT] A carriage for two 
persons, who sit opposite to each other. Lemon. 

VIS'CJE~Rj9,n. [1 j., pL of viscus.] {Anat.) The 
intestines or bowels ; entrails. Dunglison. 

vIs^Cjp-RAL, a. [It. viscerate ; Fr. visceral.] 

1, Relating to the viscera. Dunglison 

2. t Feeling; tender; having sensibility. 

Love is the inmost and most vuceral affection, and 

therefore called by tlic apostle bowels of love.” Meyiwlde. 

t VlS'C?-RATE, V. a. To embowel; to evisce- 
rate ; to exenterate. Bailey. 

VlS'CID, a. [L. viscidus', viscum fGr. 1^6$, origi. 
nally Vt^ds), the mistletoe ; bird-lime.] 

1. Glutinous ; sticking or cleaving like glue ; 

tenacious; viscous; sticky. “A viscid sub- 
stance.” P ft ley. 

2. Covered with adhesive juice. Btgelow. 

VjS-ClD'I-TY, n. [It. viscidith.] 

1. The quality of being viscid ; glutinousness ; 

stickiness ; viscosity. Arhuthnot. 

2. A glutinous concretion. Floyer. 

ViS-G6s^l-TY» [It. viscosith ; Sp. viscosidad ; 
Fr.viscositL — See Viscous.] 

1. The quality of being viscid or viscous ; vis- 
cidity ; glutinousness ; ropiness. Arhuthnot 

2. A glutinous substance. Browne. 

VIS'CC)t)rNT (vl'kofint), n. [Low L. vice-comes \ 
L. vice, in the place of, ana comes, a compan- 
ion ; It. visopmte; Sp. vizconde ; Fr. vicomte.] 
Originally, one who supplied the place of a 
count; the sheriff of a county:— now, a title 
of English nobility next below an earl, and 
above a baron. Brande, 

VlS'c6iyNT-HSS (vi'kbtint-es), n. The lady of a 
viscount ; a peeress of the fourth order. Gray. 

VlS'C6tjNT-SHlP (vl'fcfatot-), 7 xhe state, or 

VlS'CS'frNT-Y (Tl'kbftn-ts), > the quality _ and 
office, of a viscount. Williams. 

VlS'COUS,®. [lj.viscosus', bird-lime ; It. 

§ Sp. viscoso ; Fr. visqueux.] Glutinous ; sticky ; 
tenacious; viscid; ropy; sizy. Bacon. 

Vis'eoys-NESS, n. The quality of being viscous ; 
viscosity; viscidity. Quac&enbos. 

VIS ^ C UM, n. [L .] The mistletoe : — bird-lime. 

VISCOUS, n.; pi. nscBHA. [L.] An en trail ; 
an intestine. — See V iscbba. Hohlyn. 

VISE, n. A mechanical instrument for griping 
and holding things ; a vice. — See Vice. 

Visk (vs'za), or vi‘^A, n. [Fr., seenii An offi- 
cial indorsement on a passport, denoting that 
it has been examined, and that the bearer is 
permitted to proceed on his journey. Lawrerwe. 

VISB'Jir&, n. [Hind, vis, to enter, to pervade. 
P. Cyc.l One of the three principal divinities 
of the Hindoo mythology, the other two being 
Brahma and Siva. Brande. 

Vishnu is commonly called the Preserver ; the 
other two being respectively the Creator and the Ba- 
stroyer. Bran^. 

Vl§-l-BtL^l-TY, n. [L- xisjhUitas', It, visibUxth; 
Sp. visihilidad; Fr. viseh/hf-^.] 

1. The state or the quality of being visible; 

perceptibility by the eye. Boyh. 

2. The state of being apparent or openly dis- 
coverable ; conspxcuousness. 

The perpetual visibUiiy of the diurch. StRBngjSeet. 

Vl§'J-BLB (vaz'§-bl), a. [L. visiUUs ; video, visits, 
to see ; It. visibile ; Sp. % Fr. visible.] 

1, Perceptible by the eye ; that may be seen. 

The leost spot is insttds oja eramie. Dryden. 
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2. Discovered to, or perceived by, the eye ; 

seen. “ Visible spirits.” ShaJc* 

3. Apparent; open; conspicuous; obvious; 
evident ; manifest ; discernible ; clear ; plain. 

The factious at couit wcic greater or more vmhle than 
before. Claiendon. 

It ia ri&ib7e that great numbers of them have of late eloped 
from their allegiance. Addti,on. 

Visible chiirek, (Eccl, Hist.) a congregation of fairlJ- 
ful men, in which the word of God is preached, and 
the sacraments duly ministered according to Cliiist’s 
ordinance ; m contradistinction to the ineistble ckurch^ 
or those Iiavmg departed this life in the faith of Christ, | 
or faithful Christians now living. Eden . — Visible ho- 
rizorij sensible horizon. See Horizon, No. 1. 

Syii.— .See Apparent, Clear. 

Vl§'l-BLE, n. That which is seen, [r.] Bacon. 

Vl^'I-BLE-NESS, n. The state or the quality of 
being visible ; visibility. Johnson. 

VI§'1-BLY, ad. In a manner perceptible by the eye. 

VlS'1-GOTH, n. A Western Goth, or a Goth of 
the western shores of the Baltic, in distinction 
from an Ostrogoth, or Eastern Goth. 

Thiee years after [m the year 273], Aurelian 
gave up Dacia to a tribe oi Goths, who are believed 
to be the Vtsi^otlis, or Western Goths, while those 
who rava<'ed Asia Minor were the Eastern Goths, or 
Ostrogoths. This distinction of the race into two 
grand divisions appears about this time.** P. Cyc. 

Vl§-I-GOTH'|C, a. Of, or relating to, the Visi- 
goths. “ A Visiyothic dynasty,” P. Cyc. 

VIS ' IH'-ER ' TY-^aS (vXs'in-dr'slie-e). [L.] {Phys- 
ics.) A passive principle by which bodies persist 
in their motion, or in their rest, and receive mo- 
tion in proportion to the force impressing it, 
and resist as much as they are resisted. Button. 

vr'§lQN (vizh'ur), n. [L. visioy visionis \ video^ 
visusy to see ; It. visioTie ; Sp. ^ h'r. oision.) 

1. The act or the sense of seeing ; sight. 

Philosophers have disputed much respecting the irwans of 

vision^ ana its seat in the eye. Branae. 

2. Any thing which is the object of sight ; an 
appeaianoe. “ The dewy tisfow,’* Thomson. 

3. A supernatural appearance, as shown in a 
dream or in sleep ; a spectre j a phantom ; a 
phantasm ; an apparition. 

Lost night the very gods showed me a vision, Shak. 
^neos with that vision stricken down, 

Well near distraught, upstart his hair for dread. Surrey. 

** A droim is supposed natural, a vision mirac- 
ulous ; but they are confounded.** Johnson, 

4. A supernatural appearance, by dream or 

in reality, by which God made known his will 
and pleasure to those to whom it was vouch- 
safed. Eden. 

5. Something imaginary. Locke. 

Are of visiony (Astron.) the arc which measures 

the sun’s distance below the horizon, when a star or 
a planet, before hid by his rays, begins to be visible. 
Thus the arc of vision for Jupiter is about 10^ — 
Beatific or intuitive risiony ( Theol.) the manner of see- 
ing or knowing God, which the faithful enjoy in 
heaven. Eden. — Direct or simple vision, ( Optics.) 
vision performed by means of rays passing directly or 
in right lines from the radiant point to the eye. — Meld 
of vision, or Jield of view, the whole space or extent 
within which objects can be seen through an optical 
instrument, or at one view of the eye without turning 
it. — Refected vision, vision which Is performed by 
means ot rays reftected from speculums or mirrors. — 
Refracted vision, vision performed by means of rays 
deviated by passing through mediums of different den- 
sities, — cbiedy through glasses and lenses. Hutton. 

Syn.— See Apparition. 

Vl”§IQN (vizh'un), t?. a. To see or perceive in 
a vision, [r.]' H, TV, Hamilton, 

vr'§IQN-AL (vlzh'un-^1), a. Relating to a vis- 
ion. ** Visional construction.” Waterland. 

Vl"§r9N-A-Rl-N£SS (vizh^n-fi-re-n^s), n. The 
quality o*f being visionary. Coleridge. 

vr'^rON-A-RY (vtzh'un-fL-r?), a. [It. § Sp. visio- 
nario; Fx. vistonnaire,] 

1. Affected by phantoms ; disposed to receive 
impressions on the imagination : imaginative. 

Op lull to pest the vUionart/ maid. Pope, 

2. Perceived by the imagination only ; imag- 
inary ; not real ; fancied ; fanciful ; fantastic ; 
ideal ; unreal. ** Visionary prospects.” Sxmft. 

3. Devoted to, or favorable for, visions. 

Here frequent, at the visiomrr/ hour 

w hen musing midnight reigns or silent noon. Thomson. 

Syn. — See FANOiFirn, Ideal. 


Vi^'SION-A-RY (vizh'un-n-re), n. One who is 
visionary or fanciful ; one who forms ii^racti- 
cable or fanciful schemes ; a fanatic. Turner, 

Syn. — See Fanatic. 

VI''§IQN-IST (vizh'un-),n. A visionary. Spenser. 

Vi'^^IQN-LJSSS, <35. Having no vision. P. Butler. 

vis' IT, t\ a. [B. vtsito ; video, visits, to see ; It. 
visitare ; Sp. visitor , Fx. visiter.) [i. VISITED ; 
pp. VISITING, VISITED.] 

1. To go or to come to, in order to see. 

It came into hia heart to tnsd, his brethren. Acts vii. 23. 

I was sick, and ye %naUed me. Halt. xxv. SC. 

2. To go or to come to, in order to inspect or 
survey ; to inspect ; to examine. 

The bishop ought to visit his diocese every year. Aylhffe, 

3. To salute with a present, [r.] 

Samson visited his wife with a !dd. Judg. xv. 1. 

4. To send good or evil to. [Scriptural.] 

She had heard . - how that the Lord had hi« peo- 
ple 111 giving them biead. Liitn i 0. 

When God . . . visiteth, what shall I answer him ? Ps. xxxi. 14. 

5. To inflict punishment for. [r.] 

He will now remember their iniquity, and wisfr their sins 

Jei . XIV. 10 

Vuituig the iniquity of the fathers upon the cluldren unto 
the third and fourth generation. Exoa.xx S. 

Right of visit, {International Law.) See Visita- 
tion, No, 7, Burrdl, 

Vl§'IT, V. n. To v*rf>(*tise croinq to «see : to 

keep'iplLif i'lii'r'* »'«.•-(* at 1iicho!.*>c 

of eacli other, as families. Law, 

Vi§'lT, n, [It. <Sr Sp. visita ; Fr. visite.) 

1. The act of going to see another. 

If this woman would make fewer visits. Law. 

2. The act of going to see ; as, “ A visit to 
England ** ; “A msit to Niagara,” 

3. The attendance of a surgeon or physician, 

inspector, &c- Simmonds. 

Vl^'lT-A-BLE, a. That may be visited. 

All hospitals built since the reformation are visitable by 
the king or lord chancellor. Ayhffe, 

Vi^'tT- ANT, n. One who visits ; a visitor. Milton. 

Vis-J-TA'TIQN, ». [L. visitatio; It. visitazione; 
Sp. visitadon ; Fr. visitation.) 

1. The act of visiting; a visit. Shah. 

2. Object of visit ; thing visited, [r.] 

O flowers. 

That never will in other climate grow, 

My early lisaaiion, and my last. Milton. 

3. Dispensation ; infliction ; state of suffer- 
ing retribution or judicial evil sent by God. 

What will ye do in the day of visiiaiion, and m the deso- 
lation which shall come from flu*. Tsa. x. 3. 

4. Divine favor bestowed. Booker. 

5. {Law.) The act of visiting for the purpose 

of examining into the affairs of a corporation, 
&c. ; inspection. Burrill. 

6. {Eccl. Law.) Inspection, by the bishop, of 
the several parishes in nis diocese, or by an arch- 
bishop of the dioceses in his province. Brands. 

7. {Law of Nations.) The act of visiting a ship 

of another nation for the purpose of ascertaining 
her real national character, without exercising 
the right of search. Burrill, 

The right of visitation is sometimes called the right of 
** visit.” J^jorrul. 

8. {Eccl.) A festival of the Western Church 
in honor of the visit of the Yirgin Mary to 
Elizabeth, celebrated on the 2d of July. Brands. 

VlS-l-TA-TO'RJ-AL, a. [L. visitedor, a visitor.] 
Belonging to a judicial visitor or visitation. 
* ‘ This visitatorial power.” Ayliffe. 

VPi^Ite fi. [Tr., a visiting.) A kind of mantle 
or cape worn hy ladies. Simmonds. 

n. A visitor. — See Visitor. Walton. 

VI§'IT-Ing, a. That visits, or pertaining to visits. 

VI§'IT-Ing, n. The act of going or coming to 
see; visitation; visit. Shak, 

Vl§^lT-OR, n. [L. visitator ; Fr, visiieur.) 

1. One who visits ; one who goes or comes to 

see another. Shak. 

2. An inspector of the government and affairs 

of a corporation or body politic ; one who visits 
in order to inspect or judge. Blackstone. 

Syn. — See Guest. 

a. Visitatorial, [r.] Wright. 


t VI'SIVE, a. [L. video, visits, to see; Fr. visif^ 
Belonging to the power of seeing. Browne. 

VISJSTE (vS'ne) [v5'ii?, Sm. ; vls'nf or v5n, K . ; 
v5n, Wb.), n. [Old Fr. vi&ne, from L. ticmia, 
nearness.] {Law.) Neighborhood ; vicinity ; 
venue. — tfee Venue. Blackstone. 

t VI§'NO-MY, n. Physiognomy. Spenser. 

VX§'OR, n. [L. video, visas, to see.] 

1. A movable perforated part of a helmet 
above the beaver ; — so called because it affords 
the wearer an opportunity of seeing. Spmser. 

2. A mask to disfigure and disguise. Sidney. 

jggy-This word is written also vizor, vizaid, and 

sometimes visar and visard. Johnson. 

VI^'QRED (viz'urd) a. Having a visor on ; 
masked. ** Visored falsehood.” Milton. 

Vt^'OR-LIKE, a. Resembling a visor. Shak. 

VJS'TA, n. ; pi. vfs'TA^. [It.] A view ; a pros- 
pect through an avenue, as of tiecs; — a walk 
or space between an avenue of tiees. Addison, 

Vf§'U-AL (vizh'u-al), a. [L. visus, sight, vision ; 
It. visuale, visual ; Sp. visual ; Fr. visuel.) Per- 
taining to, or used in, sight or vision. Bacon. 

Vtsiutl ansle, {Opticsi) the angle under winch an 
object is seen, or winch it subtends at the eye. — 
Vzi,ucd cone, {Per^peeftve.) a cone whose vertex is at 
tlie point of sight. Da. ^ P . — Visual plane, (Perspec- 
tue.) any plane passing througli the point of sight, 
Danes . — Visual point, {Peri>pectioe.) a point in the 
hoiizontal line where all the ocular rays iiniie. Hut- 
ton . — Visual ray, {Optics.) a ray or line of light con- 
ceived to come fioiii an obj'ect to the eye {Perspec- 
tive.) a straight line passing through the point of 
sight. Hutton. 

Vl§'y-AL-I2E, v. a. To make visible. Coleridge. 

VIS Vf TJE. [L.l Vigor of life ; natural power 
of the animal body in preserving life. Scudamore. 

t VITAILB, n. Victuals ; food. Chaucer. 

VI'TAL, a. [L. vitalis ; vita, life ; It. vitale ; Sp. 
§ Fr. ^ital.) 

1. Of, or pertaining to, life, or length of life. 

Let not Bai dolpU’s vital thread be cut. Shak, 

2. Contributing, or necessaiy, to life. Sidney. 

The sun’s mild lustre warms the vital air. Pope. 

3. Having or containing life ; living ; alive. 

Spirits that live throughout. 

Vital in every part, not as fiail man, 

In entrails, heart or head, Ih er or reins, 

Cannot but by annihilating die. Milton. 

4. Noting the seat or centre of life. 

The dart flew on, and pierced a vital part. Pope. 

5. So situated as to live, [r.] Browne. 

0. Essential; indispensable. Corbet. 

"vital air, an old terra for oxygen ; — so called be. 

cause essential to life.— Vital statistics, statistics re. 
lating to the duration of life — Vital vessels, {Bot.) 
a name given by Schultz to certain vessels ram hying 
in all directions', especially near the surface, and con- 
veying latex, which Jie terms a vital fuid. Brands. 

VI'TAL, n. A vital part; seat of life; — com- 
monly used in the plural, Oldisworih. 

Vf'TAL-I§M, n. The doctrine that there is a 
vital principle, distinct from the organization 
of living bodies, which directs all their actions 
and functions. Fleming. 

Vl-TAL'J-TY, n. [L. mtalitas ; It. vitatith ; Sp. 
vitalidad ;*Fr. vitaliU.) The state of being vital; 
the principle of life ; vital power ; life. Raleigh. 

VI-TAL-I-ZA'TIQN, n. Act of vitalizing, or state 
of being vitalized. Qu. Rev. 

Vl'TAL-iZE, V. a, [i. vitalized ; pp. vitalize 
ING, vitalized.] To give or impart life or vu 
tality to ; to vivify ; to make alive. Protd, 

Vi'TAL-LY, ad. In a vital manner; in such a 

maimer as to give life. Bentley. 

Vl^T.^L§, n. pi. Farts essential to life; viscera. 

And to transfix him where the vitaU wrap ^ 

The liver. Cowper. 

Vl'T^L-LA-RY [vj'tel-lgir-§, P. Ja. A: ; vIt'$l-ler- 9 , 
Sm. Wb.), n. [L. vitellus, the yolk of an egg.] 
The place in the egg where the yolk swims in 
the white, [r.] Browne. 

V^-T&L 'LUS, n. [L.] 1. The yolk of an egg. 

2. One of the innermost integuments 

occasionally present in the form of a fleshy sac, 
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interposed between the albumen and the ovule, 
and enveloping the latter. LindUy. 

vr'TI-ATE (vish'e-at), v. a. [L. mtiatusy 

vitntm^ a b enn&h, a vice ; It. viziare ; Sp. vici- 
ar , Fr. ticier.'] vitiated ; pp. vitiating, 
VITIATED.] To make vicious ; to impair ; to 
make defective or less pure ; to deprive of vir- 
tue, excellence, or emciency ; to deprave ; to 
debase ; to corrupt ; to adulterate ; to defile. 

Before she was vitiated by luxury. Evelyn, 

Speecli is not easily destroyed, though, often somewhat 
vitiated as to some particular letters. Holder, 

VI-TI-A'TION (vish-e-a'shvin), n, [L, vitiatio.'] 
The act oi* vitiating, or the state of being vitiat- 
ed; depravation; corruption. Haney, 

t VtT-1-I.IT'I-GATE, V, n, [L. vitilitigo ; vitium, 
vice, and litigOy to quarrel, to litigate.] To con- 
tend in law litigiously or cavillously ; to quarrel 
disgracefully ; to brawl ; to backbite. Bailey, 

f VIT-I-LIT-l-GA'TIQN, w. Contentious or cavil- 
lous litigation. Hudibras. 

Vi-TI-6s'l-TY (vxsh-e-Ss'e-te), n, [L. 'citiositas,'\ 
Viciousness* ; depravity, [n.] South, 

Vl"TI0yS (vlsh'i^s), a. See" VICIOUS. MiUon. 

Vr''TIOUS-NESS (visIi'ns-nSs), n. The state of 
being vicious. — See Viciousness. 

vVtis, n. [L.] {Bot,) A genus of climbing 
plants, several species of which produce grapes ; 
the vine. houdon. 

VlT'R^-OCrS, a, [L. mtreus\ xHnim^ glass ; It. 
Sp. xitreo ; Fr. xitre^ titreux,'] Of, pertaining 
to, or resembling, glass ; glassy. Arhuthnot, 

Vitreoits eleetriatif^ the kind of electricity developed 
in glass by friction with certain aubst«mces , positive 
electricity distinguished from rcsirwns^ or ne^atwe 
electricity. J\richol, — FUi ecus humor (Jlnat,) the trans- 
parent, gelatinous mass which fills the eye behind the 
crystalline lens. It is contained in cells. Viinglisou. 

VlT'Rjg-OyS-NESS, n. The state or the quality 
of being vitreous ; glassiness. Bailey, 

Vl-TRlSS'CJgNCE, n. The state or the quality 
of being vitrescible or vitrescent. Smart, 

Vl-TRES'CJglNT, a. Susceptible of being formed 
into glass ; tending to become glass. Clarhe, 

Vr-TRfiS'Cl-BLE, a. Susceptible of being formed 
into glass ; vitrifiable. C/re. 

VIT-RI-FAc'TIQN, n. The act, process, or oper- 
ation of vitrifying. ure, 

vIT'RT-FACT-URE, n, [L. vitrum^ glass, and 
facto, to make.] A term applied to the manu- 
facture of glass, pottery, and porcelain. R, Park, 

VlT'RI-Fi-A-BLE, a. Susceptible of being vitri- 
fied ; vitrescible. Brands. 

t VI-TR!f'1-CA-BLE, a. Vitrifiable. Bailey, 

t VI-TRIF'J-CATB, V. a, [X. viirum, glass, and 

facio, to make.] To vitnfy. Bacon. 

VlT-Rl-Pl-CA'TIQN, n. Vitrifaction. [r.] Bacon. 

V!T'R|-FIBD (vlt'rf-fid), p. a. Converted or 
turned into glass. Ure, 

VIt'RJ-F^RM, a. [L. vitrum^ glass, and forma, 
form.] Having the form of glass. Ure, 

VlT'Rl-FY, V. a. [L. vitrum, glass, and/aao, to | 
make; It. vetrificare, to vitrify; S^.vitrificar\ 
Fr. vitrifier,^ Ti. vitrified ; pp, vitrifying, 
VITRIFIED.] AO convert into glass. Brands. 

vIt'RI-FY, V, n. To become glass. Arlmthiwt, 

VI>,TRT 'JVVS, n. [Low L., from L. vitrum, glass.] 
XZoul.) A genus of fresh-water gasteropods, so 
called from the thinness and fragility of the 
shell, and its watery-green appearance. Brands, 

VlT'Rl-O-^l-LfiO'TRlC, a, {Elec.) Vitreously 
electrified ; charged with vitreous or positive 
electricity. Smart, 

ViT'Rl-Or^». [lt.vifriuoloi Vr, xi- 

trial, — From L. xitrum, glass.] ( Chsm.) A part 
of the old and still common name of sulphuric 
acid, and of many compounds of which sul- 
phuric acid forms a part, and which, in certain 
states, have a glassy appearance; — originally 
the name of proto-sulphate of iron. Ure, 

Blue vitrioLCChem.) sulphate of copper; — (JH&i.) a 
mineral of different shades of blue, and consisting of 
sulphuric acid, oxide of copper, and water ; cyano- 


site ; — called also copper vitriol. Dana, — Cheen vit- 
riol, (C/iem.) pruto-sulphate of iron, a salt employed 
in dyeing, tanning, and in The manufacture of ink 
and of Prussian blue : — (Miu.) a mineral, sometimes 
occurring in crystals, of various sliades of green ; — 
called also sulphate of copper, and copperas, Dana. — 
Lead mtnol, {Min.) a very brittle, variously colored, 
crystalline mineral, consisting of sulphate of lead ; 
angles! te. — JSTickel citnol, {Mm.) a mineial some- 
times occurring in capillaiy, interlacing crystals, and 
consisting of hydrated sulphate of nickel. — Oil of 
vuriol, {Chem.) sulphuiic acid. — Red oxtnol, (Mm.) a 
friable, subtianspaient or translucent, flesh-colored 
or rose-red mineral, sometimes crystallized, and con- 
sisting chiefly of sulphuric acid, oxide of cobalt, and 
water,— called also eohalt vitriol, and bieherite. 
White Vitriol, (Chem.) sulphate of zinc; — (Min.) a 
brittle, tiansparent or translucent, white, reddish, or 
bluish crystalline mineral, consisting of sulphuric 
acid, oxide of zinc, and water. JDann. 

vlT'R{-Q-LATE, t?. a. To convert into vitriol ; to 
vitriolize. Smart, 

VIT'RJ-O-LATE, ) Impregnated with vitriol, 

VIT'RI-0-LAT-?D, ) or converted into vitriol. 

“ Vitrlolated water.” Boyle. 

VIT-RI-O-LA'TIpN, n. The act or the process of 
converting into vitriol. Clarke, 

VIT-Rl-OL'JC, a. [It. ^ Sp. xitriolico ; Fr. ‘bitri- 
olique,'] Relating to, containing, or obtained 
from, vitriol. Grew. 

Vitriolic acid, oil of vitriol ; sulphuric acid, 

ViT-Rl-OL-I'ZA-BLE, a. That can be vitriolized 
or converted into vitriol. Clarke. 

VlT-Rl-6Li-l-ZA'TIpN, n. The act or the process 
of vitriolizing; vitriolation. Clarke. 

VlT'RJ-OL-IZE, x, a. To convert or change into 
vitriol ; to vitriolate. Osioald. 

t Vl-TRI'p-LOtrs, a. Vitriolic. Browne, 

Vf-TRtJ'VI-AN, a. [L, Vitrmim, a writer on 
architecture.] (jClassical Arch.) Noting a pe- 
culiar pattern of scroll-work, consisting of con- 
volved undulations. Weale, 

VIT'T4, n. [L.l 1. {Roman Ant.) A ribbon or 
fillet, worn by mmales around tbe head, confin- 
ing the hair ; — a ribbon or fillet used as a dec- 
oration of sacred persons and things, as of 
priests, victims, statues, and altars. PFm. Smith, 
2. (Bot.) A name applied to the oil-tubes of 
the fruit of umbelliferous plants. Gray. 

VlT^TATE, a, [L. vittatus, bound with a fillet.] 
{Bot^ Striped; having stripes. P. Cyc, 

VIt'U-LtInE (19), a. [L. vitulinus ; vituhis, a calf.] 
Belonging to a calf, or to veal. Bailey. 

II t VI-TU'PRR-A-BLB, a. [L. vituperMUs.l Be- | 
serving reproach; blameworthy. CocKeram, j 

II VI-Tir'PjpR-ATE (ve-tix'per-atorvi-tQ'p^r-at) [v§- 
tu'per-St, P. K. Sm . ; vi-tu'per-at, S. J, Ja . ; ve- 
t£l'p 9 r-at or vl-tu'per-at, W, P.], v. a. [L. v%tu- 
pero, xituperatus ; vitium, vice, fault, and paro, 
to prepare, to get ; It. nituperare ; Sp. vitupe- 
rar ; Old Fr. mtuper&r.) \i. vituperated ; pp. 

VITUPERATING, VITUPERATED.] To find fault 
with *, to reproach ; to censure, [r.] Blount. 

II VI-TU-PeR-A'TION, n. [L. vituperatlo ; It. rt- 
tuperazione'i mtuperacion,'] Blame; cen- 
sure ; reproach ; severe reprehension, Donne. 

II VI-TU'PjpR-A-TlVE, a. Containing vitupera- 
tion, censure, or reproach. Chesterfield. 

II Vr-TU'P^lR-A-TlVE-LY, ad. With vituperation; 
by way of reproach. * Clarke. 

II VI-TU'PJPR-A-TQR, n, [L.] A severe censur- 
er ; a reprehender ; a reviler. Be, Rev, 

t vr-T(J-P:E'Rl-oftS, a. Disgraceful. Shelton, 

(ve-va'cha). lively, hrish.'] (Mas,) 
JSToting ’a movement which is to he executed 
in a lively manner ; lively. Brands, 

II VI-VA^OIOVS (v^-va'shvs or vi-va'shua, 19), a. 
[L. viveuK, vivans ; vivo, to live ; It. vivace ; Sp. 
vivast ; Fr. vivace.'l 

1. f Long-lived ; tenacious of life. ^ Bevrthy. 

2. Sprightly ; lively; animated; active ; brisk ; 
cheerful; gay; sportive. 

People of p vivacious temper. HoweU. 

II vr-VA'CIOyS-LY (v^-va'shps-lf), ad. With vi- 
vacity ; in a lively or sprightly manner. Allen, 


II Vr-VA'CIoyS-NfiSS (ve-va'shps-n«s), n. The 
state or the quality of being vivacious ; vivacity, 

II vr-VAy'l-TY (v§-vas'§-tf or Vl-vas'e-te) [ve-vas^- 
e-te, P. J. P. K. Sm. ; vl-vas'e-te, S. Ja. ; ve- 
vSls'e-t^ or vi-vds'e-te, IF.], n. [L. %ivacitas\ 
It. %ivacit(i\ Sp.xivacidad', Px. viraate,'] 

1. The quality of being vivacious ; vital force ; 

tenaciousness of life, [r.] Boyle. 

2. t Longevity ; length of life. ^ Browne. 

3. Liveliness ; sprightliness ; animation. 

He bad a great vtvaeity in his countenance. Drvden. 

VI-vA'RI-UM, n. [L.] Avivary. Simmonds, 

VI'VA-RY, n. [L. vivarium ; vivics, alive.] An 
enclosure in which game, fish, &c., are kept 
alive ; a park, warren, or fish-pond. Cowell. 

Vl'V4 VO' CD. by living voice.'] Byword 
of mouth ; — a method of voting. Sevdamore, 

t Vf VE, a. [L. vivus.] Lively ; forcible. Bacon. 


VI' VB. [L.] Live; longlife; success, 
t VI VEX Y, ad. In a lively manner, Marston, 

t VfWjpN-CY, n, [L. vivo, vicetxs, to HveJ Man- 
ner of supporting or continuing life. Browne. 


ViVE^ (vjvz), n. pi. A disease of horses, gener- 
ally happening to young horses while at grass, 
resembling the strangles, but more particularly 
seated in the glands and kernels under the 
ears. Far. Diet. 

ViV'I-AN-lTE, n. {Mm.) A sectile mineral of 
various shades of blue and green, sometimes 
crystallized, and consisting chiefly of phosphor- 
ic acid, protoxide of iion, and water. Dana. 

VIV'ID, a. [L. vividus ; vivo, to live ; It. vivtdo.] 

1. Full of life ; lively ; vigorous ; sprightly. 

+ho is ard in’ '''»i nation xmnd.t'hB 

J 0 A ■ . » . .1 • o \ . V I . ir- • r 1 1" - TFatts. 

2. Bright ; lively ; striking ; clear ; lucid ; 

Vivid green.” Pope. “ Vivid color.” Boyle, 

Syn. — See Cde AR. 

VI-VlB'1-TY, n. Tividness. [r.] T. Forster, 

VfV'ID-LY, ad. In a vivid manner; with life; 
with quickness; with strength. South. 

VIv'ID-NJBSS, n, 1. The quality of being vivid ; 
life ; vigor ; sprightliness. Paley. 

2. Brightness," as of color. Bailey. 

VI-VfF'IO, ? a. [L. vivifeus ; Fr. vivifigue.] 

Vi-vlF'l-CAL, > Giving life ; vivifying. Ray. 

VI-VlF'I-C A te fyi-vlf e-kat, S. W, P. Ja. K. Sm . ; 
vlv'e-fe-kat, iK 6.], v. a, [L. vivifico, vivijkatiis ; 
vivus, alive, and facto, to make ; It. vvcificare ; 
Sp. vixificarf^ [i. vivipicatbd ; pp. vivificat- 

ING, VIVIFICATED.] 

1. To make alive ; to vivify, [r.] 

God vivicoies ... tbe whole world. More. 

2. t (Chem.) To recover, revive, or give a new 

form or lustre to. • Johnson, 


VIV-|-Fl-CA'TION, n, [L. vivifipaUo ; It. vivifi- 
casione ; Sp. vivificacion ; Fr. vivification.] The 
act of vivifying or giving life. Bacon, 

vI-vIf'^I-CA-TIve, a. Able to animate or to 
give life. '** Vivijicative principle.” [r.] More, 

VlV'J-FY, V. a. [L. vivificq ; vivus, alive, and 
facio, to make; Fr, vivifier.] [i, vivified; 
pp. vivifying, vivified.] To make alive ; to 
animate ; to endue with life. BLarvey. 

ViV'r-FY, v.n. To impart life. Bacon, 

VI-VIP'A-RGtJs, a. [L- viv^aru8% vivus, alive, 
and pdrio, to bring forth ; Fr. vivipan^e.] 

1. (Zoul.) Producing young alive, as mam- 
mals. . Baird. 

2. {Bot.) Bearing young plants in the place 

of flowers and seed. Loudon, 


VIV-J-s£C'TION, n. {X. vivus, alive, and seco, 
sectus, to cut ; Fr. vimsection,] The act of open- 
ing or dissecting living animals. Dunglison, 
VlX'BN (vSfc'sn), n. {foxen, — more anciently 

foxin, a she-fox. Verstegan.] 

1. t The cub of a fox. 

Vix&i is fL fox’s cub, without regard to seat. 7^>ddt 


2. A sharp, snappish, bitter woman ; a woman 
eager to quarrel ; a scold ; a termagant- 

I hat© a wren, that her maad assaiU, 

And scratches with her bodkiu or her nails. Cbngreas, 

3. -j- A snarling, quarrelsome man. Barrow, 
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ViX'EN-LY (vik'sn-le), a. Having the qualities 
or manner of a vixen ; snappish. Barrow* 
VIZ, ad, [A contraction of videlicet^ To wit ; 

namely ; that is. — See Videlicet. Holder* 
t VlZ'ARD, w. A mask used for disguise or con- 
cealment; a visor. — See Visor. Addison* 
VfZ'ARD, o. a* To mask. Shah* 

VIZ'IgR (viz'y^ror vIz'ySr) [viz'yer, P* E* Sm*; 
viz'ySr, Jf. Ja* ; viz'yar, S* ; V|z-ySr', J * ; vlz'- 
yer or ve-zIiSr', jP.], n. [Ar., a bearer of bur- 
dens, a' porter *1 A minister or councillor of 
state in Turkey, and some other oriental coun- 
tries ; — written also vizir^ and msier* Waller* 

Grand vizier, the chief one of the viziers, or coun- 
cillors of state, in Turkey. Brande. 

VlZT^lR-ATE (vlz'yer-^t), n* The office, state, or 
authority of a vizier. iV. A. Rev, 

VIZIER-J3.-ZEM, n. [Turk.] The grand vizier ; ^ 
the Turkish prime minister. Month. Rev* \ 

ViZ'lR. n. See Vizier. Brande. 

VO'CA-BLE [vo'ka-bl, K. Sm. R, TVS.], n. [L. 
vocdMulum, a name ; It. vocabolo ; Old Fr. voca- 
ble A word; a term; a name. Udal, 

VQ-CAB'U-LA-RY, 71. [L. vocahidum, ? designa- | 
tion, a name ; tt. voeabolano ; Sp. 7 ueahulai-io ; ' 
Fr. vocabulaire.l A collection or list of words, 
as those of a particular science, or a collection 
of words arranged alphabetically and explained ; 
a nomenclature ; a glossary ; a dictionary ; a 
lexicon ; a word-book. Brow7ie, 

Voeabtilartei and dictionariea of several soite. Watts. 

Syn. — See Dictionary. 

VQ-CAB'LT-l!sT, n. \7t. vocabuliste.} One who 
makes, forms, or arranges a vocabulary. Clarke. 
Vd'CAL, a* [L. rocalis ; vov, voeis, a voice ; It. 
vocdle ; Sp. ^ Fr. vocal.] 

1. Having a voice, or pertaining to the voice. 

To hill or valley, fountain or firesh shade. 

Made voccd by my song. JKilion. 

2. Uttered or modulated by the voice ; oral. 

They j oined their vooaj, worship to the choir. JUilton. 

3. Noting a peculiar sound, as of z as distin- 
guished from 3, or of v as distinguished from/. 

Poeal music, music made by the voice, as distin- 
guished from instrumental music. —PbcaZ tube, {MedL.) 
the part of the air-passages above the inferior liga- 
ments of the larynx, mciudmg the passages through 
the nose and mouth. JDunghson. 

Syn. — See Verbal. 

VO'CAL, n. {Ro7na7i Catholic Church.) One who 
has a right to vote in certain elections. Wright. 
VQ-cAl^IC, a. Relating to, or consisting of, vow- 
els, or vocal sounds. Blackwood. 

VO'CAL-IST, n. A vocal musician ; a singer ; — 
opposed to iifistruTnental performer. S7nari. 
VQ-CAl'{-TY, n. [L. vocaliias, open sound.] The 
quality of 6emg utterable by the voice. Holder. 
VO-CAL-l-ZA^TIQN, n. The act of vocalizing, or 
the state of being vocalized. Athenmum. 

VO'CAL-IZE, V. a. [z. VOCALIZED ; pp. VOCALIZ- 
ING* VOCALIZED.] 

1. To form into voice ; to render vocal. 

It Is one thing thing to give an impulse to breath alone; 
another thing to voccme that breath. Bolder. 

2. To mve a particular sound to, as to make 
3 sound like z, 

is vocaliaed, that is, pronounced as 2 . Smart. 

VD'CAL-LY, ad. By the voice ; in words. Hah. 
VO'CAL-NfiSS, w. The quality of being vocal. Ash, 

VQ-OA'TION, n. [L. vocatio,, a summons ; It. 
voeazione ;• Sp. vocation ; Fr. vocatioTi.] 

1. (Theol.) A eallii^ by the will of Uod; the 

grace vouchsaved by God to man in calling him 
from death unto life, and putting him in the way 
of salvation . -j-also used for the call of the Holy 
Sjiirit, by which persons are supposed to be 
initiated into holy orders. Bra 7 ide. 

2. Summons ; call ; injunction. 

What e.an he urged for them who, not having the voc'aiion 
or povert V to senbhle, out of mere wantonness make them- 
selves ndiculous? Drydm. 

3* Trade or profession ; employment ; call- 
ing; business; occupation; avocation. 

Practise his own chosen vocation. Sh'dneu* 

How important is the truth which we express in the 
naming or our work m this world our ? oenfion, or. whicli is 
the same finding utterance in homelier Anglo-Saxon, our 
calling. French. 

Syn. — See Business. 


v6C'A-TIVB, a. {L.voeativu8\ It. ^ Sp. 
vo ; Fr, vocatif^ Relating to calling or speak- 
ing to ; — applied in grammar to that case of a 
noun substantive by which a person is directly 
addressed. Johnson. 

VOC'A-tIvb, n. {Gram.) The vocative case. 

VO-CIF'JglR-ATE, V. 71. [L. vocifero, vociferatus ; 

mXy vocis, voice, a.ndfero, to bear ; It. vocife- 
rare*, Sp. t'oez/hray ; Fr. ^’oc^rer.] [i. vocif- 
erated ; pp. vociferating, vociferated.] 
To cry out loudly or with vehemence. Johnson. 

VO-OlF'^E-ATB, V, a. To utter with a loud voice. 
He may voc{fercde the word liberty. jSnoa;. 

I''*?*?* 'c —j'' 

Ais»- . ‘i‘ ' t. Cowper* 

V0-C!F-5K-A'TI0N, n. 11^. vociferatio ; It. voci- 
yerazio7ie ; Sp. voexferadon ; Fr. vociferation^ 
The act of vociferating ; vehement or loud ut- 
terance; clamor; outcry. Arbuthnot. 

VO-CIP'^R-OtjTB, a. Clamorous ; noisy ; making 
outcry ; loud. “ Vociferom heralds.^' Pope. 
Syn. — See Loud. 

VO-cIf'ER-oCs-LY, ad. In a vociferous manner ; 
with loud or vehement utterance. BmaH. 

VQ-CIF'ER-OUS-NESS, n. The quality of being 
vociferous ; clamorousness. Browne. 

VO'CULE, n. [L. vocula, a small or feeble voice.] 
A short and feeble utterance. James Rush. 

VOE, ». An inlet, bay, or creek. [Orkneys, and 
Shetland Islands.] Jamieson. 

VO'GLE (vS'gl), n. {Mining.) A natural cavity 
in a lode ; — called also vug, or vugh. Ansted. 

VdO'LITB, n. {Min.) A green mineral of pearly 
lustre, occurring in aggregations of crystalline 
scales, and consisting of carbonic acid, protox- 
ide of uranium, lime, protoxide of copper, and 
water, Dana. 

VOGUE (v8g), n. [It. voga, a rowing, vogue; 
vogare, to row ; Fr. vogue, a rowing, vogue, 
fashion ; voguer, to row, to sail, to bear, to go, 
to be wafte<L] Way ; mode ; fashion ; popular 
reception; custom; usage; repute. 

No periodical writer, who always maintains his giainty. 
and does not sometimes sacrifice to the giacee, inuotevrioct 
to keep m vogne for any time. Addison. 

Use may revive the obsoletest words^ 

And banish tho 3 (^that now are most m vogue. Roscormmon. 

VdlOE, n. 1. The sound formed in the larynx, 
and uttered or emitted by the mouth, of human 
beings and brute animals. 

Ti < il. iM*) - •• ■ 'i Mi&n’s , It" 1 Pef. ii. 16. 

TI-c o.ff* f I «*'i- ■* .ua a I’l oj* .Ml . Cant. ti. 12. 

2. The peculiar character of sound distin- 
guishing the individual, whether man or other 
animal, or expressing any passion or the sound 
of the mouth, as distinguished from that uttered 
by another voice. 

Each person’s voice has a distinct quality or tone. P. Ctyc. 
In exordiums, l’’o i oiVv* 'hdui'l bo low, yet olcrr. in narra- 
for«. in rea«onins, low; m pcisauMon. stione, it 

sn.j ’.<! ; iiru •' in aiigei, sofeen in soirow, tremble in fear, 
uiui nu ’■ III .ovc. Mdeg. 

3. Any sound made by breath, or as if made 
by breath. ** The trumpet’s voice.** Addison. 

At the voice of thy thunder they hasted away. Ps. dv. 7. 

4. “Vote; suftrage; choice expressed. 

Some laws ordain, and some attend the choice 

Of holy senates, and elect by t oice. Drgdm. 

6, Language; words; expression, [r.] 

Let ns call on. God in the voice of his church. FeTL 

6. Sound ; notes ; noise. The voice of weep- 
ing shall be heard no more.” Isa. Ixv. 19. 

Joy, thanksgivinjT, and the voice of melody. Jsa. li. 8. 

7. Mode of speaking or expression. ; tone. 

I desire to be present with you now, and to change my 
voice f for I stand in doubt of you. Gal. iv. 20. 

8. ( Gram.) The form or manner of inflecting 
the verb, as being active or passive. Murray. 

jgggF- The active voice usually expresses action or agen- 
cy; as, **He teaches.^'* The passive voire usually de- 
notes being acted upon, and is formed of the past parti- 
ciple of an active-transitive verb, and an jnfiection of 
the auxiliary or substantive verb to be; as, ‘-He ts 
tangkt.» 

Syn.— See Vote. 

V5tCE, V. a. 1. t To utter ; to annonnee ; to re- 
port ; to rumor ; to publish ; to divulge. Bacon, 

2. t To vote. To voice him consul.” Shak. 

3. To give utterance to; to express, [b.] 


For a moment Napoleon saw the long line as it came o« 
;;ifp +ho roll'"" «it™pnn • Shdkespeaie could not have voiced 
1 ■- L'd'ip'.;'. „ Au -J ■ . Bayne. 

4. To fit for producing the proper sounds, as 
the pipes of an organ ; to tune. Clarke. 

t VOiCE, V. n. To clamor ; to make outcries ; — 
used in the phrase “ To voice it.” Baco7i. South. 

VOICED (vbist), a. Furnished with a voice. Amtin, 

V5iOE'Ft)’L, a. Having a voice ; vocal. B7'owne. 

VOIOE'LgSS, a. Having no voice ; silent. Ld.Coke. 

V5ID, [It. Tr.vide, vuide. — From L. 

vacuus, empty. Menage. — Wachter thinks the 
French woid is derived from Ger. t'>de, waste.] 

1. Empty ; vacant ; not filled ; devoid. 

The king of Israel .... sat in a void place, at the entering 
in of the gate of Samaria. 2 Vkron. xvni. S. 

2. Free ; destitute ; clear ; wanting ; without. 

To have always a conscience void of ofibnee. Actexxiv. 16. 

How void of reason are our hopes and fears I Biyden. 

3. Unsupplied; unfilled; unoccupied. 

Divers great offices that hod long been void. Bacon. 

4. Unsubstantial ; unreal ; imaginary. 

Senseless, lifeless idol, void and vain. Pope. 

5. Vain; ineffectual; null; having no force. 

My word . . . shall not return unto me void. Isa. Iv, 11. 

To declare this or that act of Parliament void. Clarendon. 

Syn. — See Empty. 

V5Id, n. An empty space ; a vacuum. Pope. 

VolD, V. a. \i. voided ; pp. voiding, voided.] 

1. t To avoid ; to shun. Wicklijfe* 

2. f To quit ; to leave ; to desert. Shak. 

The chamber which he voided. TVot/on. 

3. To emit ; to send or pour out ; to evacu- 
ate, as from the bowels. Bacon. 

, 4. To make null ; to annul. 

It wp*' hc‘C''T'‘ r • to - 01 f the security that wai 

at an; , Ckaendon, 

V6lD, V. n. To be emitted. Wiseman. 

VC)Id'A-BLE, a. That may be annulled. Ay life* 

VOID'ANCE, n. The act of voiding or emptying ; 
— removal or ejection from a benefice. JoJinso7t. 

V5fD'5R, 71. 1. One who voids, empties, or annuls. 

2. A basket or tray for carrying out the re- 
mains of a dinner or other meal. Cha\ela7id. 

3. A clothes-basket. [Local.] WHght* 

Syn. — See Tray. 

v6ID'|NG, a. Receiving what is ejected or void' 
ed. A voidmg lobby.” Shak. 

VOID'ING, n. 1. The act of one who voids. 

2. That which is voided ; a remnant. “The 
voiding of thy table.” [R.] Rowe. 

VOlD'NJEiSS, 91. The state of being void; empti- 
ness; vacuity: — nullity; inefficacy. Sprniserm 

VOIRE DIRE (vwSir der). [Law Fr., to say the 
truth.] {Law.) A preliminary oath administeied 
to a witness, for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether he has such an interest in the cause in 
which he is offered to testify as would disquali- 
fy, he being sworn to say the truth, touching 
matters in which he is thought or suspected to 
be an interested witness. Bu7'Till. 

•f VbP T&RE, n. [Fr.] "A carriage. ArhtUh7ioi. 

VO^LBJSr^, n. {Astron.) An abbreviation of 
Piscis volans, one of the southern constella- 
tions, introduced by Lacaille* llmd, 

fVO'LANT, G. [L. rotog; Ex. volant.] 

1- Flying. “ Vola7it animals.” Johnson. 

2. Nimble; active; light. MiUon. 

Blind British bards, whose volant touch 

Traverse loquacious strings. Philips. 

8. {Her.) Represented as flying, Fairholt. 

Vb-LBir'TE (vo-ldn'ta), 9i. [Sp.] A kind of ve- 
hicle, resembling a large, heavy kind of gig or 
chaise, used in Cuba. Velasquez. 

t V5 L' A-RY , n. A bird- cage large enough for birds 
to fly about in ; a volery. B. Jonson. 

vOl'A-TIle [vVlV-tll, S. W, J. F. K. Sm. Wh . ; 
v»2'i-til, Ja.J, a. [L. volaUUs\ volo, to fly; It. 
volatile ; Sp. vcdcOit; Fr. vohdile^ 

1. + Flying, or having power to fly. 

The caterpillar, towards the end of summer, waxeth wHa- 
rife, and turneth to a butforfiy. JSacon, 

2. Having power to pass off by spontaneous 
evaporation, or of easily assuming the aeriform 
state. “ A volatile, fusible salt.” Newton, 
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3. Lively ; gay ; full of spirit ; airy: — change- 
able ; fickle ; variable ; giddy ; inconstant. 

You are as giddy and volatile as ever. Svaift. 

VoULtiU alkalii (^Chem.) aminoniacal gas; ammonia. 
Turner , — Volatile hnnnent, a compound of ammonia 
and ohve oil, forming a soap winch is partly dissolved 
and partly suspended m tiie water, producing a white 
opaque emmsion ; — used as a i ubefacient. Wood ^ 
Bache, 

^ VCiL'A-TlLE, n. \TT,volatile^ A flying ani- 
mal. * The flight of volatiles*^ Browne, 


VOle, [Fr., from L. cofc, to fly.l 

1. A deal at cards, that draws all the tricks. 

I might by this have von a voU, Simft, 

2, (Zobl,') An animal of the genus Arvicola 

of several species, the best known of which is 
the water-vole, or water-rat {Arvicola amphibi-’ 
us of Demarest). Eng, Cyc, Baird, 

VOLE, V. n. To win all the tricks at cards. Bope, 

VOLEE ' (v5-la0» [FrJ ^ rapid flight 

of notes. Moore, 


VOL'A-TiLE-Nj£SS, n. The state or the quality 
of being volatile ; volatility. Hale, 

VOL-A-TiL'J-TY, n, [It. volatilithi Sp. voMiU- 
dad ; Fr. volatiUt'^.l 

1. The state of being volatile ; the state or 
quality of bodies that are apt to evaporate or 
mffuse themselves through the air at ordinary 
temperatures ; the miality of flying away by 
evaporation. Volatility of mercury.” Neuston, 

2. Liveliness ; airiness . — mutability of mind ; 

changeableness *, inconstancy. Johnson. 

VQl'A-T1L-IZ-A-BLE, a. Susceptible of volatili- 
zation. ‘ Phil, Mag, 

VQL-A-TIl-I-Z ACTION, n. [It. volatilizzazione\ 
Sp. * volatilizacion ; Fr. volatiliscution,'] The 
act of making volatile, or state of being vola- 
tilized ; the process by which bodies are re- 
solved into tbe vaporous or elastic state. Boyle, 

V6l' A-TIL-IZE, V, a, [It. volaiihzzare ; Sp. ^o?a- 
tilizari Fr. volatiser.l [i. vol utilized ; 
VOLATILIZING, VOLATILIZED.] To make vol- 
atile ; to subtilize to a high degree. 

Dissolving the oil, and volatilizing it. J^eicton. 

Vdl/BORTH-ITE, n. {Min.) A mineral occur- 
ring on small tables, often aggregated in globu- 
lar forms, comprising two varieties, one green 
and the other gray, and consisting chiefly off 
vanadic acid, protoxide of copper, lime, and 
water. Dana, 

VOL-cAN'JC, a, [It. vulcanico ; Fr, volcanique,] 
iPertaining to a volcano j partaking of the nature 
of, or produced, or affected by, a volcano. LyelL 
Volcanic bomhs^ detached masses of molten 
matter ejected into the air and assuming a rounded 
form, and often elongated into a pear-shape as they 
fall. — Volcanic foci, subterranean centres of action 
m volcanoes, where the heat is supposed to be m the 
highest degree of energy. Lyell . — Volcanic fflass, 
{Min.) a mineral consisting of lava which lias become 
glassy by sudden cooling, sometimes composed of fel- 
spar, sometimes of a mixture of felspar and augite, 
with chrysolite and much iron, or of augite and chrys- 
olite, or lahradonte, &c. , — called also obsidian . — 
VoLumic rocks, ( Geol.) a division of rocks which have 
been produced at, or near the surface of the earth by 
the action of fire oi subterranean heat. They are for 
the most part unstratified, and are devoid of fossils. — 
Volcanic tuff, a substance produced bv the showering 
down from the air, or incumbent waters, of sand and 
cinders, first shot up from the interior of the earth by 
the explosion of volcanic gases. LyelL 

V6L-Oji-Nt^'I-TY, n. Volcanism. Sabine. 

V6L'0A-NI§M. fi. The action of fire or heat in the 
interior of the earth which produces volcanoes. 

T v»hol'' v>^p"0’TiC‘*n‘ hv the 

n sr. o! ill • ,)i iO r<ih.'‘ Ji . o. 

V6l'0A-NIST, n. 1. One versed in the knowl- 
edge or science of volcanoes. Knowles. 

2, One who believes in the eflects of volcanic 
eruptions in the formation of mountains. Wright, 

VQL-0 An^J-T Y, n. State of being volcanic. Clwrhe, 

VOL-CA-N|-ZA'TION, n. The act of subjecting 
to volcanic action. Clarke, 

V5l'CA-NIZE, V, a. To subject to the influence 
of volcanic action. Maunder. 

VOL-CA^NO, w. ; pi. v<)L-cA^it6e§. [It., from 
Yulcan JJj, Vuhamts), the god of fire.] A 
mountain or hill of conical sh|ppe, having at the 
top a cup-shaped depression, ^lled the crater, 
from which issue occasionally flame and snl- 
phurous acid and other gases, with jets of steam, 
and from which, at times, ashes are thrown up 
high into the air, or currents of melted rock or 
lava burst forth and pour don n the sides Ansted, 

There are in the woild peril.’ ps two hiinflied rojeanoes. 
Those with the efiect® of which we are bL".t aciiiuintod are, 
Hocia in Jcelnnd, Etna in bicily, and Vesuvius iu Italy. 
yblcaiuie') ate also tliou>rlit to oxibt in the moon of tar greatw 
and magnitude than those of the earth. Davis, 


VO 'LEhr^ Kb 'LEKI§. [L.] Willing or not will- 
ing.— See Nolens Volens. Hamilton. 

v6l' 5-RY, n. [L. volo, to fly ; Fr. volerie.'] 

1. A flight of birds, [r.] ^ LocTte, 

2. A bird-cage large enough for birds to fly 

about in ; a volary. Locke. 

t* VOL'{-TA-BLE, a. Evaporating ; volatile ; 
changeable. ‘‘ VolitahU spirit.** Hopkins, 

VOL-J-TA'TION, n. [L. volito, volitatus, to fly.] 
The act or the power of flying. Brow7ie. 

VQ-LI''TIQN (vo-lish'un), n, [L. voh, to will, — 
akin to Sansc.’??®?^, to choose ; Gr. poblojiai, to 
will; Goth. viUja, to will. Wm, Smith, — It. 
volizione ; Sp. volicion ; Fr. volition,'} 

1. The act of willing or exercising the will. 

f- rv. -c* t''o n"rl V'''-v ngly exerting that 
t «v‘ I I* - ' T - 1 :• ‘(I't'. I art of tlic ii'an, by 

e • I iti-.'i* A. ... ■'uii; . frrt .-i . *Vi. 

2. The power of willing or choosing. Johmon. 

VOL'I-TiVE, a. 1. Having the power to will. 

They not only perfect the intellectual faculty, but the 
vohUi'ei making the man not only more knowing, but more 
wise and better. Hale. 

2. Expre««irg a volition or act of the will ; 
as, “A xohttve sentence.** A, Crosby. 

vSl'L^IY (v31'I§), n. [L. zolo, to By -, Fr. voice.} 

1, A flight of shot ; a rapid emission or dis- 
charge of shot from guns, 

A volley of shot slew two of his company. Raleigh, 

2. An emission of many at once ; a burst. 

A fine voUey of words, gentlemen. Shak. 

Rattling nonsense in full voUeya breaks. JPojjc. 

V6L'L^;Y, V, a. [i, VOLLEYED ; pp, VOLLEYING, 
VOLLEYED,] To discharge at, or throw out, as 
with a volley used wim OMf. [r.] Shak. 

vSl^L^JY, V. n. To discharge at once. Shuk. 

VOl'LEYED (vsrud), a. Discharged with a vol- 
ley. “ The blasting volleyed thunder.’* Milton. 

f v6ti'OW, V. a. [From che answer volo in the 
baptismal service.] To baptize j — applied con- 
temptuously by the Reformers. Tyndale, \ 

v5lt, 71. [L. volvo, volutus, to roll or turn about ; 
Fr. volte.] 

1. {Man.) A round or a circular tread ; a 

gait of two treads made bv a horse going side- 
ways round a centre, so that these two treads 
of the fore and the hind feet make parallel 
tracks. Far. Diet. 

2. {Fencing.) A leap to avoid a thrust. Smart, 

VOL'tM, n.; pi. roiTR (v3Ft5). [It.] {Mus.) 
Time; — as m the phrases, ** Frima voUa^* 
(first time) ; ** Seconda voUa '* (second time). 

Warner. 

VQL-TA'IO, a, [From VoUa, the name of an emi- 
nent Italian electrician.] {Elec.) Noting or re- 
lating to currents of eleetricitj^ generated by 
chemical action, in contradistinction to magneto- 
electric, thermo-electric, and induced currents, 
and to Franklinic electricity, and to animal elec- 
tricity; volta-electric; galvanic. Faraday, 
jiS^Somd writers attribute the voltaic current to 
the contact of dissimilar metals. 

Voltaic battery, an instrument, variously construct- 
ed, for generatinif an electric current, and usually 
consisting of two or more plates or cylinders of dis- 
similar metals, arranged in juxtaposition in a single 
pair, or alternately in a series of connected pairs, each 
pair being immersed m a saline or acid liquid, which 
acts chemically on one metal and not on the other ; and 
the whole combination constituting, when the dissim- 
ilar terminal metals are connected by a wire or other 
conductor, a complete voltaic circuit traversed by an 
electric current ; galvanic battery ; voltaic or galvanic 
circle. It is said to be simple or compound, accoramg as 
the dissimilar metals constitute a single pair or a series 
of pairs. In Bunsen’s eeitaic battery, the metal not 


chemically acted on is replaced by carbon. — Const^ 
voltaic battery, a battery which has its two metals im- 
mersed in two ditfereiit liquids separated from each 
other by a porous partition, and which afiords, for a 
considerable period of time, an electric current of near- 
ly uniform strength. ~~Voltmc pile, a kind of battery, in- 
vented by Volta, in which, instead of a saline or acid 
liquid, pieces oi cloth or card moistened wuth such a 
liquid are used. — Polet, of the voltaic batiety. the termi- 
nal surfaces of the two metallic conductoisoi the vol- 

^ taic circuit m contact with the electrolyte in the decom- 
posing cell ; the suridce connected with the conduct- 
mg-plate of the batteiy being called the positive pole, 
the posztihe eloctiode, znicode, or zincoid', and the sur- 
face lonnected with the generating plate being called 
tlie negatice pole, negatii e electrode, platmode, and 
chi or Old i the two connected plates of two differeait 
cells of a compound battery ; the generating plate be- 
ing called the twcous pole, and the conducting plate 
being called the chlorous poici-^ the two plates or cyl- 
inders of a simple voltaic circle. Qraham. — Voltaic 
arc, the arc of flame, ot dazzling brilliancy and intense 
heat, accompanying the disruptive discharge of a pow- 
ertul voltaic battery between two chaicoal points or 
other conductois connected with its two terminal 
cells. Sir H. Davy, \\ ifh a batteiy consisting of two 
thousand pairs of plates, obtained an arc four inches 
in length. — Simple voltaic itrele,n. combination of a 
single pair of two dissimilar metallic plates and a 
liquid acting chemically on one of them, or of two 
different liquids and one metallic plate, ai ranged sc 
as to form a voltaic ciicuit — Compound voltaic cir- 
cle, a com lunation of a senes of pairs of dissimilar 
metals and a liquid acting chemically on one of the 
metals, arranged so as to foim a voltaic circuit ; com- 
pound voltaic batteiy. — P oltaic circuit, a name ap- 
plied to the plates of a voltaic batterj , the liquids in 
which the plates aio imnieihed, and the wire or other 
medium of commumcafion beiw eeii the terminal plates 
of the battery — all of which, combined together, con- 
stitute the conductoi through which the voltaic cur- 
lent circulates. — Poltaic cun cut, a coiitiiiiious elec- 
tric current set in motion by a \ oltaic battery ; a con- 
tinuously transmitted electiical force developed by a 
voltaic batteiy. — Voltaic dtcomposUion, the decompo- 
sition of a chemical compound, as vrater, by means 
of voltaic electricity — koltaic induction, the induc- 
tion, b} a voltaic current, of a monieiuarj scctmdary 
current of electricity in a contiguous conductor, w hen 
the voltaic current begins to flow or ceases to flow, 
and when its intensity changes. — Voltaic endossnoae, 
the passage of the liquid of a decomposing cell, con- 
nected with a voltaic battery, and divided into two 
cbambeis by a permeable diapiira^iniof wet bladder or 
poious earthen waie, from tbe chamber containing 
the positive terminal plate into the chamber contain- 
ing the negative terminal plate, the liquid rising some- 
times several inches m the latter above its level in the 
former.— fViZtaic magnet, a rod, or piece of soft iron, 
rendered temporarily magnetic bj? a voltaic current 
tian&niitted through a helix of wire surrounding it ; 
electrt -magnet. — Voltaic protection ef metals, the pro- 
tection of a negative metal from the solvent action of 
saline and acid liquids, by association wiili more posi- 
tive metal — iron, for instance, by zinc, as in articles 
of galvanized vron, w’hich are coated by the former 
metal. Faraday. MiUer. Graham, 

VCL'TA-Ism, n. A peculiar form of electric 
agency, including all those electrical phenome- 
na W'hich arise fiom the cheuiicul reactions of 
certain metals with diflerent fluids ; galvanism : 
— the branch of science which treats of this 
form of electricity. Lih'ary of Useful Knowledge. 

v6L'TA-fTE. n. {Min.) An opaque, crystalline 
mineral, or resinous lustre, consisting of pro- 
tosulphate of iron, persulphate of iron, and 
water. Dana, 

VQL-TAM'^I-T^R, n, {Elec.) An instrument, of 
various forms, invented by Faraday, for meas- 
uiing the chemical decomposing action of a 
volt^c current, which is constant for a constant 
quantity of electricity. Fa^'aday, 

j8S5^ The voltameter consists of a decomposing cell, 
making a part of a voltaic circuit, and measunng the 
power of that circuit by the quiiiiTiTy of water decom- 
posed, as shown by the quantity of its component 
gases, oxygen and hydrogen, collected. Faraday, 

v6l'T.^-PLAsT, n, A name given to that form 
of galVanie battery which is adapted to the elec- 
trotype. Francts, 

v6l'TA-T1?PE, n. Electrotype. Miller, 

VOL^tL [It., turn ovm\} {Mus.) A direction 
to turn over a leaf. Moore, 

Volti subito, turn over quickly. 

VOlr^TI-fEUR' (vSl te-zhUr'), n, (Fr.; 
vaulting.] „ 

1. A vaulter *, a tumbler. Swrenne, 

2, {Mtl.) A light horseman or dragoon. Sim 
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VOLT'ZINB, ? (Jlfm.) An opaque or sub- 
VoLT'ZlTE, S translucent mineral occurring in 
implanted spherical globules, and consisting of 
sulphide of zinc and oxide of zinc. Dana. 

VO-LU'Bl-L\TE, a. (^Bot.) Voluhile. 
VOL'U-bILE, a. {Bot.) Twining. Clarke. 

VOL-U-BIL^I-TY, n. [L. voluhihtas\ It. volu- 
hiUta\ votuhilidad ^ Fr. ^olubihtp.l 

1. The act or the power of rolling. 

Pblutsitity, or aptnoaa to roll, is the property of a bowl. Watts. 

2. Activity or rapidity of speech ; fluency. 

He expressed himaelt with great volubthty of words, natu- 
ral and proper. ^ Clarenelotu 

3. Changeahleness ; mutability; inconstancy. 

“ Volvhiliixj of human aflairs.” VEsh'ange. 

VOL'U-BLE (vSl'y-bl), o.. [L. vokihilis \ volvo, 

voluk 4 S, to roll 4 It. ^oluhih ; Sp, Fr. ‘eoluhle^ 

1. Formed so as to roll, or so as to he easily 
put in motion. VoliOjJp particles.** Boyle* 

2. Rolling , having quivix motion 

This less voltifile earth. MiUon. 

3. l^'imble , active ; — applied to the tongue. 

A I oluWe and flippant tongue. Watis. 

4. Rapid or fluent of words. 

If voivbh and sharp discourse be marred. SJiak. 

CassiOf n knave very voluble. S?icik. 

6. Twining, as the stem of hops and 

beans. Gray. 

v6l'U-BLE-NESS, n* The quality of being volu- 
ble ; volubility. 

V5l'U-BLY, ad. In a voluble manner. Hudihras* 

VOL'UME (voryum) fySryGm, W. J. Ja.; vSryum, 

S.K.\ v^Vum'P.E. lVb.],n. [L. volumen, a 
roll; Toliol voliitus, to roll; It. volume \ Sp. 
volumen ; Fr. voluine.l 

1. t A roll of writing, which was the old form 

of a book ; an ancient book which consisted of 
a sheet wound round a staff. Brande* 

2. As much as is convolved at once ; a roll ; a 
coil ; a convolution ; a wreath ; a fold. 

So elide*! fiOTTie trodden serpent on the grass. 

And long behnid his wounded i olume trails. Dryaeiu 

3. Bulk ; size ; dimensions ; space occupied. 

Our language takes from the Trench a sense of which the 
Jjatin knows nothing; and volume means bulk, size, or solid 
content P* Oyc, 

4. A sweUing body, as a wave of water. 

T^ptne**’ ^’-iiltful tides 

Slow through the vaU in aiN ur t play. Fenton, 

6. A book; tome. “ One short volume.** Smft. 

A library is said to consist of so many thousand volumes* 
and a long work is divided for convenience into several vol- 
umes. JBranefe. 

6. {Mu8.) Quantity or fulness. Waifier. 

Volume of a body, tlie number of cubic units, as 
tubic inches, cubic feet, &c., wiiicli a body contains ; 
solidity. Davies. 

V(5l'UMED (vSl'yymd), a. Forming volumes or 
rolling masses ; having the form of a roll. 

With volumed smoke that slowly grew 

To one wJwte sky of sulphurous hue. Byron. 

VO-LU'MJ-NOtJs, a. [L. voluminosus ; It. ^ Sp. 
voliminoso ; Fr. volumineux-l 

1. Full of windings, bendings, or folds ; con- 
sisting of many coils or complications. 

The serpent rolled, volvaadsojom and vast Uilton* 

2. Consisting of many volumes. Graunit* 

3. Of great volume or size ; large ; bulky. 

Why, though I seem of a prodinous waist, 

I am not so voluminous and yast B. Jovaon* 

4. Having written much or many volumes. 

A voluminous writer.** Spectator* 

6* Copious; diffusive; prolix, [n.] 

[He] was too vcHummoim in discourse. Ctaren/don. 

VQ-LU'’Ml“NOtJS-LY, ad. In many volumes or 
books ; copiously ; diffusively. Granville. 

VO-LU'Mi-NOyS-NESS, n. The state or the qual- 
ity of being voluminous. Dodtoell. 

t V^L'y-MlST, n. A writer of a volume or of vol- 
umes ; an author. MiUon. 

VdL'yJT-TA-RJ-LY, ad. In a voluntary manner ; 
of one’s own accord ; spontaneously. South. 

YOX.*yJV-TA-R(-NESS, n* The State of being vol- 
untary ; spontaneousness. * Hammond. 

YOL'UN-TA-RY, a. [L. voluntarim voluntas. 


will, choice; voh, to will; It. volontario\ Sp. 
vohmtano *, Fr. volontairei\ 

1. Acting without compulsion, or without be- 
ing influenced by another ; acting by choice or 
one’s own accord or fiee will ; bestowed freely ; 
gratuitous , spontaneous. 

God did not work as a necesaary, but a voZioiiun/, agent, 
intending beforeh.ind llookei. 

2. Proceeding from or of one’s own free will. 

An action ia neither good nor evB unless it be i oluntary 

and chosen. 4f>- Taylw'. 

3. Willing ; acting with willingness. 

She fell to lust a vohmtary prey. Pope. 

4. Done by design ; designed; intended; in- 
tentional. “ Vokmtary raoxh^r ** Perhns. 

5. Acting or moving in obedience to the will. 

“ Voluntary muscles.*^ Dunglison. 

Voluntary eonveyancey (iazo.) a conveyance without 
valuable consideration, such as a deed or settlement 
in favor of a wife or children. — Voluntary escape, an 
escape of a person fioin custody by the express con- 
sent of his keeper. — Volaiitary jurisdution, (Eng-. 
JLavj.) a jurisdiction exeicised by ceitain ecclesiastical 
courts in matters wJieie there is no opposition. — Vol- 
untary oath, an oath taken in some extra-judicial mat- 
ter, or before some inagistiate or oflicei who cannot 
compel It to be taken. — Voluntary waste, waste done 
by acts of commission, as by pulling down a house ; — 
distinguished from permissioe waste, which is matter 
of omission only BurrtU* 

Syn. — Voluntary and wiUms' are applicable to the 
acts of conscious agents, and imply volition. Vol- 
untary labor 01 measure , willing mind , willing to do 
good , spontaneous effusion of the heart, burst of ap- 
plause, or productions of the earth ; a voluntary offer ; 
a gratuitous gift or service. 

vSl'UN-TA-RY, n. 1- A volunteer ; one who 
acts’ of hi’s own accord, [r.] Shah. 

2. {JMus.) An extemporaneous performance 
upon, or a composition w'ritten for, the organ, 
and usually introductory to some other perform- 
ance. Warmer, 

V5l.'UN-TA-IlY-i§M, n. Voluntary principle or 
action ; the system of supporting any thing by 
voluntary contribution or assistance. [Modern 
and rare.] Dr. uhalm&rs, 

v6L-yN-TEER', n. [It. vol(mtario\ Sp. volun- 
tamo', Fr. volontaire. — See VoluntarYj a.] 

1. One who engages in any service of his own 
accoid or of his own free will. 

2. (Mil.) Any one who enters into seiwice 
of his own accord ; a peisonwho, in time of \yar, 
offers his services to ms country. Stocqueler. 

3. (Law.) A party, other than a wife or child, 

to whom, or for whose benefit, a voluntary con- 
veyance is made. Burrill. 

V6L-UN-TEER', a. En^ging in service of one’s 
own accord ; as, “ Volunteer soldiers.” Clarke. 

Vfili-yN-TEER*, V. n. [i. VOLUNTEERED; pp. 
VOLUNTEERING, VOLUNTEERED.] To act or 
serve as a volunteer ; to act freely. Diyden. 

VdL-UN-TEER*, v. a. To offer voluntarily. 

"Who had t'olvnleerefl Vbeir services against him B. Jonson. 

V9-LflrPT*y-A-RY (vo-mpt*yii-?L-re), n. [L. volup- 
tvarius ; iFr. voluptttevx.'] One addicted to 
pleasures, or excess of sensual pleasures ; a 
sensualist ; an epicure. Aiterhury. 

Syn.— See Sensualist. 

VO-lGpt'U- A-RY, a. Affording pleasure. Johnson. 

VO-LtJPT'U-Oljrs (vo-lfipt'yu-5s), a. [L. voluptuo- 
stis ; It. voluttuoso ; Sp. voluptwoso ; Fr. volup- 
ttmtx.'] 

1. Addicted to pleasures, particularly those 
of sense ; luxurious ; epicurean ; sensual. 

The joUy and volnp^om livers. Atterbvry. 

2. Exciting, or fitted to excite, sensual de- 
sires. “ Voluptuous charms ” Macaulay, 

VO-Lt)^PT*y-OtJS-IiY, ad. In a voluptuous man- 
ner ; luxuriously. South. 

VO-LtPT'U-OUS-NjSsS, n. The State or the 
quality of being voluptnous. Donne. 

t VO-LtJp'TY, n. Voluptuousness. Wichliffe. 

tyOL-y-TA^TIQN, n. [L. vohstatio.'] Wallow- 
ing ; rolling. Bp, Reynolds. 

VO-LiiTE^ JTyp-lfit', S, W. P. Sm. Wh. ; vdFat, 
Ja."], n. [L.'voluta; volvo, volutus, to roll; It. 

Sp. voluta ; Fr. volute.l 

1. (Arch.) The convolved or spiral ornament 
which forms the principal distinction of the 


Ionic c»DJ*al, and which, in another form, is 
placed aiiigonally at each angle of the Corinthian 
and Composite capitals. Brande. FatrhoU. 

2. (Zool.) One of a genus of marine gastero- 
pods, having a shell with a shoit spiie and a 
plaited columella. Woodward. 

VO-LUT'jpD, a. Having volutes, or spiral forms ; 

Wh a spiral scroll. Jodrell, 

VO-LU'TrQN, n. A sphal form, [r.] IhU. 
VO'MyR, n. [L., a ploughshare.'] (Anat.) A thin, 
fl.at bone separating the nostrils. Dunglison. 
v 6 M'I- 04 ,n. [L.] {}Ied.) A purulent collec- 
tion in the lungs. Dunglison. 

VOM*IC— Nl^T, n. The seed of a species of 
Strychnos. — See N vx Vomica. Hill. 

v6m^{T, V. n. [L. t07no, vomitus (Gr. tpiw ) ; It. 
•Loniitare ; Sp. xomxtar ; Fr. vo/mr.l [/- vom- 
ited ; pp. VOMITING, VOMITED.] To CjCCt the 
I contents of the stomach by way of the mouth; 
to puke ; to spew. 

T.^-r -1 j-f tr cip'r r+ t’ 0 knew* I”" cure, 

i..ll .<* !■ 1 • *' >■ ■ ■ 3Io7'e. 

I v6m'1T, V. a. 1. To throw up from the stoma ch, 

I The fish vomited out Jonah upon the dry land. Jon. ii. 10. 

2. To eject or to throw out with violence. 

Dunn- t''*’ volcano . . . vomited up vast quan- 
tities of 3 I . . > Cook, 

V6m'1T, n. 1. Matter vomited. Saxidys. 

2.’ Ajsubstance capable of producing vomit- 
ing ; an emetic. Dunglison, 

Black vovnt, the yellow fever, so called because it is 
accompanied by vomiting of black matter. Dunglison. 

VOM'IT-iNG, n. Act of one who vomits ; ejection 
from the stomach through the mouth. Dunglison. 

V0-MI"TI0N (vo-mish'tin), n. [L. vomitio.] The 
act or the power of vomiting. Grexo. 

v5m'I-T1VE, a. [It. ^ Sp, vomztivo ; Fr. vomitif,] 
Causing vomits ; emetic ; vomitory. Browxie. 
VOM'lT— NITT, n. Vomic-nut. Simmonds, 

vg-Mt'Tb,n. [Sp.] (Med.) The yellow fever, 
or black vomit. Clarke. 

v6m'|-TO-RY, a. [L. vomitorius ; It. ^ Sp. romi^ 
tomo’, 'Et.‘ vomitoire,] Producing vomiting; 
emetic ; vomitive. Browne, 

VOM'I-TO-RYj 1* emetic, [r.] Holland, 

2. A door of a theatre, or other building, by 
■which the crowd is let out. Stott 

v6M-J-Ty-RI"TrON, w. (Med.) An ineffectual 
effort to vomit . — a %^omiting of hut little mat- 
ter ; — vomiting which is ettected almost with- 
out effort- Dunglison. 

VQ-RA'CIOyS (vo-ra*shu8, 66), a. [L. rorax ; txoro, 
to devour ; It. vorace ; Sp. roraz; Fr. rorace.] 
Having voracity ; greedy; ravenous ; rapacious ; 
feeding eagerly ; extremely hungry. 

They [crows] are very voraciovs, and will despatch a caiv 
casB in a trice. Bumpier. 

They devoured it with a voracious appetite. Cook. 

Syn. — See Rapacious. 

VO-RA'CIoyS-LY (vo-ra'shua-le), ad. With vo- 
racity ; greedily ; ravenously. Boswell. 

VQ-RA'OrOTlS-NESS (vo-ra'shys-n^s), n. The 
quality or the state of being voracious , voracity. 
VQ-RA^'I-TY, n. [L. %orncitas ; It. voracith ; Sp, 
voractdad\ Fr. xox'acitr.] The state or the 
quality of being voracious ; greediness ; laven- 
ousness; voraciousness; aviWy. 

Creatures by tlicir voracity pcmicioui have commonly 
fewer young. JOerliatn. 

Syn. — See avidity. 

VO-RA9*I-NOt5rs, a. [L. roragincsus ; xorago, a 
gulf.] Full of gulfs or whirlpools. Scott. 

v6r'AU-LITE, n. {Min.) A brittle, opaque or 
subtranslucent, blue mineral, of vitreous lustre, 
crystalline, and also massive, and consisting 
chiefly of phosphoric acid, alumina, protoxide 
of iron, magnesia, and water; — called also laz- 
%dite. w Dana. 

v6R't£x, n. [L- verto, to turn : — same as 
tex.] pi. L. v‘6R>Ti-aM^ ; Eng. v<5r^t£x-]?s. 

1. Any portion of fluid, whether liquid or 

aeriform, which w'hirls around, or has a gyrato- 
r]r motion ; — particularly a body of water run- 
ning rapidly round and forming a cavity in the 
middle, into which floating bodies are drawn; 
a whirlpool. Hevjton, 

2. A whirlwind. Brcm^ 
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Vote, n, [Tj. votum\ voveo, 
Sp.voto;Fx,^ 


VORTICAL 

8. (Cartesian ’Philosophy ^ A system or col- 
lection of material particles, supposed to form 
a fluid or ether, and to be endowed with a rapid 
rotatory motion about the same axis. Hutton* 

jfl^“ By means of this hypothesis, and the received 
doctrine of centrifugal forces, a plausible explanation 
may be given of the motions of tli • planets, which 
move nearly in the same plane; but the motions of 
the comets, which traveise the heavens in all direc- 
tions, are inexplicable, and in fact are inconsistent 
With the hypothesis.” Brande* 

Vortex wheel, turbine wheel. — See TURBINE. J^ichol, 

VOR'TJ-OAL, a. Whirling; turning. Nevoton, 

VOR 'TJ-C EL, n. [L. vortex, vortieis, a whirlpool.] 
{Zo jL) a plaited columella. Woodward^, 

V 9 R-Tlg'i-NOUS, a. [See Vebtiginous.] Hav- 
ing a rotatory motion round an axis ; yortioal.[3i.] 

1- " . I . i‘ Ceiqper. 

VO'TA-RfiSS, n. A female votary. 

The imncrial * pn«cd on, 

lu iiL.i.ia<‘n incniunuii ij.ucy free. JShah. 

VO'TA-RIST, n. A votary, [r.] 

Like a sad ro£am£ In palmer's weed. jUtlton* 

VO'TA-RY, n. One devoted, as by a vow, to some 
pursuit/ service, worship, study, or state of life. 

A votary to fond desii e, Shak. 

The enemy of our happiness has his servants and votaries 
among those who are called by the name of the Son ol God. 

Boyers, 

VO'TA-RY, ». Devoted; promised; consequent 
on a* vow. Votary resolution.** Bacon. 

votus, to vow ; It. <§f 

, vote.] 

1, Suffrage ; voice or opinion of a person, 
given in some matter which is commonly to be 
determined by a majority of voices or opinions 
of persons who are empowered to give them ; 
the wish of an individual in regard to any ques- 
tion, measure, or choice, expressed by word of 
mouth, by ballot, or otherwise. 

When the votes are equal in number, the proposed meas- 
ure IS lost. Bowter. 

2. That by which the will, preference, or opin- 
ion of a person is expressed ; a ballot. Greeley. 

mvf, f-ro"!.**”. w hn-d, 

Tl'.* ■ o'.* **. 'll. n')! 'ill .'<*.* JSolmes. 

3. The deci.sioii or will of an assembly, or of 
a majority thereof. 

The iudpfmont, opinion, souse, or Tall of a deliberative as- 
•c”rh’” “cen el '=• to the nature of the subject, 

(I . I,. ii ..... I'.ir •! fi • 1“ — The term vote may be 

n »■ %,\ .■> . ■ ‘ rj >1 (»: ('.» > question decided by the as- 
fleihbly. L.S. Cushing. 

4, t United voice of persons in public prayer. 

Votes of priests and people.’* Bp. Prideaux. 

Syn . — A vote for or against , the right of suffrage j 

the voice of the people. A vote Is given by ballot, by 
show of hand, by division of the assembly, or viva 
voce, or in various other wavs The members of Con- 
gress are elected by the suffrages of the citizens ; in 
tile execution of a will, every executor has a voice m 
what is transacted. 

VOTE, V. a. [i. VOTED ; pp. voting, voted,] 

X. To choose or determine by suffrage. Bacon. 

2. To give or grant by vote. 

The Parliament voted them one hundred thousand 
by way of recompense for their sufferings. swijt. 

3. t To condemn ; to devote ; to doom. 

The books of curious arts that were voted to destruction 
by apostolic authority and zeal. OUmvuU 

VOTE, «. n. To give a vote or suffrage. Selden. 

VOT'JglR, n. One who votes, or has the nght_ of 
voting or giving suffrage. Swift. 

VOT'[NG, n. Act of one who votes. Pol. Diet. 

VO'TfVE, a. [L. voiivics ; It. ^ Sp. votivo ; Pr. 
votif, — See Vow.] Given or observed in con- 
sequence of some vow. ** Votive tablets.” Dry- 
den. “ Votioe abstinence.” FeUham. 

In a votive manner, Clarke. 


VO'TJVE-LY, atd. 

VO'TJVB-JNTfiSS, n. 

being votive. 

V5l)CH, V. a. [L. voeo ; Norm. Fr. voucher.] 

VOUCITED ; pp. VOUCHING, VOUCHED-] 

call t< ‘ 


The quality ox the state of 
H. W. Bamilton. 


1, To call to witness ; to obtest ; to attest. 

Let him who dprhts unseen relate hi« own. 

And i>uvuiTi the silent stars and conscious moon. JOryaen. 

2. t To summon ; to call ; to bid to come. 
They allege the same histones, and vouch (as 


to their aid flie authority of the writers. 
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3. To maintain by affirmations, or by proof ; 
to attest ; to warrant; to declare; to affirm. 

When any particular matter of fact is i oitched by the con- 
current tu»tnuon\ of uususpeettid witnesses* tlieic ourfls&cnt 
is also unavoidable Locke. 

4i. To support ; to back ; to follow up. 

?Io damn ho*wr e^«lled 

At such bold vip^I- I trif'hc'* With a (i* cil -o bold. Milton. 

5. {Laio.') In old practice to call to warranty ; 
to call on to defend, as on a person who has 
warranted a title to defend it. — to cite or 
quote. Burrill. 

VO^CH, V. n. To bear witness ; to give attestation. 

He declares he will not believe her until the Elector of 
Hanover shall vouch for the truth of what she hath so sol- 
emnly aflnnied. oicift, 

t VbflCH, n. Warrant ; attestation. Shak. 

v6ucH-EE', n. {Lato.) In old practice, one who 
is vouched, or called to warranty. BumU. 

VOtJCH'ER, n. 1. One who vouches, or attests, 

AU. the 2TC.V wr 5 *o-'j of tb \ t age stand up together os vouch- 
era -oi o ur iuolI'C’ a nqjutji.on Spectator, 

2. {Law.) In old nractice, a calling to warran- 
ty *, a calling upon oiio v. hq has warranted a title, 
to defend it in an action: — the parly who 
vouched ; the tenant in a real action, who called 
upon another to defend his title. ■ — In old Eng- 
lish law, an account-book wherein are entered 
the acquittances or wan ants for the aceount- 
ant*s discharge : — any acquittance or receipt, 
ischarging a person, or being evidence of pay- 
ment. BvirrCll. 

VdU’CH'QR, n. {Law.) In old practice, one who 
calls in a vouchee. Blackstone. 

V^jxJ’CH-SAFE', V. a. [vouch and safe.] p. vouch- 
safed ; pp. VOUCHSAFING, %'OUCIISAFED.] 

1, To let be done without danger. Johnson, 

2. To condescend to grant ; to concede. 

It is not said by the apostle that God vouch'^tfed to the 
heathens the means of salvation? and yet I will not affirm 
that God will save none of those to whom the sound of the 
gospel never reached. South. 

Vo^CH-SAfe', V. n. To deign ; to condescend. 

Doth she not vouchseffe to love mo? Sidney. 

V5TjrCH-S AFE'MENT, n. Grant ; condescension ; 
concession, [b.] Boyle. 

VdUS* SbiR* (vdWbrO> [Fr.] One of the 
stones, shaped like a truncated wedge, which 
form an arch ; an arch-stone. Tomlinson. 

The centre voussoir, or that in the highest port or crown of 
the arch, is called the keystone. Tomlmson. 

YOW (vbfi)j n. [L. votum ; voveo, votus, to vow ; 
It. § Sp. voto ; rr. ^®^^.] 

1. A solemn promise; — especially, a promise 
made to a divine power of something which on 
other grounds is not obligatory ; an act of devo- 
tion, by which some part of life, or some part 
of possessions, is consecrated to a particular 
purpose. 

Thou, O God, hast heard my vows. P*. bd. 5 . 

To promi«<c God to do what he commands, or to avoid 
what he forbids, is not mow, because we aic under an obliga- 
tion so to act. Braude. 

2. A promise of love or of matrimony. 

By all the voMM that ever men have broke. 

In number more than over women spoke. Shak. 

(vofi), V. a. [L. voveo ; Fr. vouer.] [t. j 

VOWED j VOWING, VOWED.] 

1. To consecrate by a solemn dedication ; to 
promise to give, as to a divine power* 

And lost, in honor of his new abode, i 

He 1 owed the laurel to the laurels god. JJryam. 

2. t To devote ceremonially. 

To Master Harvey ... I have vowed this my labor. Spenser. 

3. To threaten solemnly, or upon oath. 

Great Achilles 

Is arming, weeping, cureing, rowing vengeance. Shajc. 

VOW, V. n. To make vows or solemn promises. 

Better is it that thou shouldst not vow, than giat thou 
shooldst vow and not pay. £>ccu v. o, 

VOWbD (vbdd), p. Devoted ; consecrated. Milton. 

VoW'EL, n. [L. vocaUs ; voco, to call ; It vocale ; 
Sp. vocal', Fr. voye^.] j j. v 

1. A free and unmtexrupted sound of the hu- 
man voice. The vowels, in English, are a, e, i, 
0 , u ; also to at the end of a syllable, and y ex- 
cept at the beginning of a syllable. 

The voweU are tortned by the voiee, nSi” 

terrupted by the various positions of the um^e and li^. 
Tlieir diffisrenccB depend on the proportions between the ap- 


VULCANIZATION 

ertnre of the lips and the Internal cavity of the mouth, t^ieh 
is altered by the different elevations of the tongue. If heatstove. 

We should of course expect the vowels to exhibit a still 
more liquid or fluent charac*'' • Such we 

find to DO the fact; so that ca ■ g iitl< u- but a very 

short dista'^ee ii PtmntoLr’C iI piii-r’i-* a’>'l lu a general 
view, they ire cue -i 'i i eulcciod. !i« unimportant, or at least 
unessential, elements!! A»r. X>. Jt. Goodutiti. 

2. A letter or character which repiesents a 
free and uninterrupted sound of the human 
voice. Stoddart. 

VdW*Jg:L, a. Belonging to, or partaking of the 
nature of, a vowel, or vowels. 

The sound of tlie voice is generated at the glottis, and, 

, . . whencM*- p.poc*- 'i" r"'’ wP'o-U ~*'r- 

ruptior Hi .■ i I . ' ■ I i>i ' . I I, ’ •» 'i- 

diiccd h\ * I ■' . _ .1 . . 1 ^ "‘I • ■■■ 

whenever i * c. ' - ■ i 'i i n '1 

then, and then only, a consonantal articulation. tttoUfUti t. 

VoW'^L-ISH, a. Partaking of the nature of a 
vowel ; resembling a votvel. B. Jonson. 

V6VY'J^L-^§M,?^. Use of vowels, [h.] Blackwood, 

VOW'^ILLED (vbd'eld), a. Furnished with vow- 
els. “'Well-totoe&>a words.** Dry den, 

Vdl^'JeiR, n. One who makes a vow. Sanderson* 

VoW ~FEL-l6W, n. One bound by the same 
vow with another, [r.] Shak. 

VOX, n. [L.] A voice ; the voiee. 

VOX POP' C-lI. [L.] The voice of the people. 

VO’^'A^E (vot'^j), n. [Fr. voyage, from L. via, 
a way, and a'} 0 , to pursue.] 

1. Foimerly, a passage, journey, or travel by 
sea or by land ; — now applied only to a journey 
or travel by sea, or the passage of a vessel upon 
the seas, either from one port to another, or to 
several ports. 

•1-1 rr.m Ina vntmfTA mnire. 

Sfjenser. 
JBacoiu 

Shak. 
Bacon. 


Guyon forward gan his roifcuje make. 

With hJs black palmer, thot him guided still. 


Our ships wait sundry i oyages. 

2. t Course ; attempt. [Low.] 

3. t The practice of travelling. 

Syn--— See Journey. 

VOt'A^E (vbl'eij), V. n. [Fr. voyager.] [i. voy- 
aged; pp, VOYAGING, VOYAGED.] To take a 
voyage ; to travel by sea. Pope. 

V, a. To travel ; to pass over, [b.] 

With what pain [I ha\e] 

Yovaged tlie unreal, vast, unbounded deep 
Of horrible confusion. Milton. 

V5'?'A^E-A-BLE, a. That maybe sailed or trav- 
elled over ; navigable. Beager. 

VOIt'A-g^jpR, n. [Fr. toyageu?'.] One who makes 
a voyage or travels by sea. Pope. 

VOYjI&JBOR {v\vi'y 9 -zhVir'),n. [Fr.] A travel- 
ler by land or water : — a Canadian river boat- 
man. Irving, 

VOlt'A§t~lNG,n. Act of making a voyage. Bc.Itev. 

Vot'AL, n. {Naut,) A large messenger some- 
times used in weighing an anchor by a capstan : 
— also the block through which the messenger 
passes. — Written also lioL Dana. 

V&G, or vUgH, n. {Min.) A natural cavity in a 
lode ; — called also vogle, Ansted, 

Vtl'L'CAN, n. [L. VuUanus^ {Boman Myth.) 

The god of fire, TFwt. Smith. 

VUL-OA'Nl-AN, a. [L. Vulcaniits.] 

1. Relating to "Vulcan. Andrews. 

2- Relating to the Vulcanists, or to their 
theory of the earth ; Vulcanic. OUmekmd. 

VvJcanian theory, {Geol) a theory which supposes 
the earth to have been in a state of igneous fusion, to 
have gradually cooled, and subsequently to have be- 
come covered with a solid crust. It also supposes the 
land to have been elevated by an internal foice, the 
irregularities of its surface to have been produced by 
volcanic eruptions, and the transported soils to have 
been formed by the disintegration of the higher 
grounds. Amer. 

VUL-CiN'JC,^ .[L. Vulcanics, the god of fire.] 
itelating to Vulcan ; Vulcanian. 

VtlL'CAN-lST, n. One who holds to the Yulca- 
nian theory of the earth, or that the present 
form of the earth has been produced ac- 

tion of fire. 

VUL-CAN-l-ZA'TION, ??. A process, discovered hj 
C. Goodyear of New York, of effecting a combi- 
nation of caoutchouc, or Indian rubber, and srd- 
phur, and of thus imparting to the former sub- 
stance new properties by which it becomes 
plieable to many useful purposes. Wood % Bache, 
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V&L'CAN-IZB, V. o. To su'bject to the process of 
vulcanization, as caoutchouc. Miller, i 

VnUanited Indian rubber appears to consist of the 
elastic gurn with two or thiee per cent, of its weight 
of <5nlpliur. One of the most useful modes of effecting 
The co'M'im ir.on is to dissolve the caoutchouc in tur- 
ntine in which the proper propoiiion of sulphur had 
on pieviously dissolved ; on allowing the solvent to 
evaporate, the inixtuie ot caoutcliouc and sulphur may 
be moulded into tiie foim of the article required. It 
is only on the application ot a heat ranging trom 270-' 
to 300 J P. that the peculuu pioperties of the sulphur- 
ized compound are developed. Miller. 

f VUL-CJ'Jsro, n, [It.] Yolcano. Arhuthnot. 

VUL'GAR, a. [L. vulgans; milgzis, a crowd, the 
multitude ; volio, volutus^ to roll, to form by 
roUinf? together ; It. tulgare, volgare ; Sp. vul- 
gar; Fr. 

1. Pertaining to the multitude or common 
people ; suiting to, or practised among, the com- 
mon people; plebeian. “ Vulgar life/* Addison. 

2. General ; common ; ordinary. Richardson. 

2. Vernacular ; national, [n.] 

To write in our ndgar language. FeU. 

4. Mean; low; vile; being of the common 
rate ; common-place ; gross ; coarse. ** Vulgar 
minds.” ^oufh, “ No vulgar man.” Broome. 

5. Public ; commonly bruited- [n.] Shah. 

6. Consisting of common persons ; of the 
multitude or many. ** The vulgar people.** Vdal. 

Vulgar fracttone^ (jSritk.) See FRACTION, No. 3. 

Syn. — See Common, Ordinary. 

VCl'GAR, n. [Fr. tulgaire.'] The common peo- 
ple ; the multitude ; the many. S/iak. 

VOl'G.'\R-I§M, n. 1. Grossness ; coarseness ; 
meanness ; vulgaiity. [r.] Reynolds 

2. Vulgar idiom or phrase ; barbarism. 

All violations of grammar, and all vulgarisnu,^ solecisms, 
and barbarisms in the conversation of boys. Knox. 

VUL-GAr'I-TY, n. 1. The state or the quality of 
being vulgar ; state of the common or lowest 
class of people. Browne. 

2. Mean conduct; grossness; coarseness; 
meanness. “ Vulgarity of expression.” Dryden. 

VtJL'GAR-iZE, V. a. p. VULGARIZED ; pp. VUL- 
GARIZING, VULGARIZED.] To render vulgar. 
Sometimes a . . • word will vulgarize a poetical idee.Arbuthnot- 


VtJL'GAR-LY, ad. 1. Commonly ; usually ; gen- 
eraUy ; among the common people. 

Such an one we call vulgarly a desperate person. Hammond. 

2. Meanly ; coarsely ; grossly ; vilely. 

v0l'GAR-n6ss, n. Vulgarity, [r.] Booth. 

V&L'GATE, n, [L. vuHgatus, common,] {^Eool. 
Hist,') An ancient Latin translation of the Bi- 
ble, made chiefly by St. Jerome, being the only 
one which the church of Borne acknowledges to 
be authentic. Hook. 

VtJL'GATE, a. Belating to the Vulgate. Black. 

vCtl-N^IR- A-BIl'I-TY, n. The state or the qual- 
ity of being vulnerable. More. 

VUL'N?R-A-BLE, a. [L. vulnerdbilis^ wounding ; 
vulmis, a ‘wound ; It. vulnerabikf vulnerable ; 
Sp. vtilnerable ; Fr. vulnerable.} That may be 
wounded ; liable to injury. 

Let fall thy blade on vulnerable crests. Shak. 

vCl'N^R-A-BLE-NESS, n. The state or the qual- 
ity of being vulnerable. Ash. 

VtJL'NgR-A-RY, a. [L. vulnerarius; It. ^ Sp. 
vulneraHo ; *Fr. vidn^aire.} Pertaining to 
wounds ; useful in healing wounds or external 
injuries. “ Vulnerary plasters.” Browne. 

ViJl'N?R-A-RY, n. Any thing used in healing 
wounds. * “ A. balsamic vulnerary/* Knox. 

f VtJL'N^R-ATE, V. a, [L. vulnero^ vulneratus/} 
To wound ; to hurt; to injure. GlanmU. 

t VUL-NJpR-A'TION, n. [L. vidneraUo.} The 
act of wounding; injury. Pearson. 

V&L-NgR-OSE', a. Full of wounds ; having 
wounds; wounded. Maundei\ 

VUL-NIF'IC, a. [L. vtdnifictis ; vulnuSt a wound, 
and^^cto, to make.] Causing wounds ; wound- 
making ; wound-innicting. [r.] Maunder. 

VtJL'PINE [vai'pin, P. J. F. Sm.; vUrpln, S. E. 
Ja. K. 5 vul'plu or viH'pia, JV.], a. [L. vulpi- 
nus ; vulpes^ a fox J Belonging to a fox ; like a 
fox; cunning; crafty.** craft.” FtUham. 

V0L'PlN-iTE, n. {Min.) A silicious variety of | 
anhydrite containing eight per cent, of silica. < 


jggj^ Vulpimtt^ from Vulpiuo, in Italy, admits ol 
being cut and polished for ornamental purposes. Dana. 

vO‘LT'URE(va]t'yui),w. [L vultur.} 

{Onjifh.) A di”rn'-’ . c‘r’D’t’*'’'rbird, 

<‘h .r..<'Tv s i/' <1 !"■ < i‘ < ! >•» j 1 <i beak, 
curved only at the extremity, 
and by having some part of 
the head, and sometimes of 
the neck, denuded of 
feathers. Brande. 

jggp’In general vult- 
ures aie of a cowardly 
nature ; they feed on 
dead carcasses and of- 
fal. The king vulture 
( Sarcoramphus 
is a large speciei., .... 
is a native of the cen- 
tral parts of America, though it is occasionally seen 
as far to the noith as Florida, and to the soutli, as 
Paiagiiay. It soais to a great height, and is said to be 
extiemely patient of huiigei. Baird. 

VlJL-TtJR'1-D-®, n. pi. [L. vuUur, a vulture.] 
{Omith.) A family of birds belonging to the 
order AedpitreSi and including the sub-families 
Gypceiinee^ SarcoramphincBi Vulturince, and Gy- 
phieracfiYUB ; vultures. Gray. 

r&L T- U- n. 

pi. (Ornith.') A sub- 
family of birds be- 
longing to the order 
AedpUres and family 
VuUundm; vultures. 

Gray. 

V0LT'U-RInE (vait'- 
yu-rln, 19) [vSlt\.i-rIn, cinereus. 

P. K. Sm.; vul'chu-rln, S. W'.], a* [L. ruliu- 
rinm.} Belonging to, or resembling, a vulture ; 
vulturish ; rapacious ; ravenous, Johnson. 

vO^LT'UR-ISH, a. Belating to, or like, a vulture ; 

, vulturine; rapacious. Ed. Rev. 

Vt)^LT'yR-Ot5rs, a. Vulturine. [r.] Hammond. 

Vfj'L'VJ-PORM, a. [L. vulva^ volva^ a wrapper, 
200 ^ forma, a form.] {Bot.) Besembling a cleft 
with projecting edges. Loudon. 

VY'JNG, p »9 from vie. — See Vie. 





W a letter found only^ in the alphabets of 
9 modern languages, is the twenty-third let- 
ter of the English alphabet. It partakes of the 
nature of a vowel and of a consonant. It is a 
consonant the hoffinn’ror of words and sylla- I 
bles ; in jlhcr ■’ .ti nn is a vowel, being but 
another form of it. In English it is scarcely 
used as a vowel, except when united to another 
vowel, as in new, now, See . ; though in Welsh, 
tha w is used alone, as in cwm (k6m), being 
equivalent to u or oo. 

jBSjT^In form it resembles two and its Eng- 
lish name is derived from the fact of the letter v being 
identical with tc in the Latin, and in the more early 
fonn of the English, language.” Brande. 

.d®* The semi-vowels [as y and w] may be described 
as a sort of fulcrum or pivot of articulation in passing 
from the English e (or t short) to any closely subjoined 
vowel sound, in the case of y; and from u or oo to any 
such vowel sound, in the case of w. Thus, m yam, wit, 
we may give first the full sounds ee’-am, os’ -it, where, 
between the initial vowel sound, ee, oo, and the fol- 
lowing vowel sounds, the organs pass through a cer- 
tain momentary but definite position, which gives 
the character of a consonant sound, and which we 
have denominated a fulcrum or pivot. If now the 
vowel parr, the ee or oo sound be reduced to a mmi- 
mura, and we begin immediately upon this pivot or 
fulcrum, and pronounce yard, wit, we shall have the 
y and w representing sounds of a proper consonant 
character. Dr. D. R* Goodnom. 

WAB^BLE (wob^bl), V. n. [Ger. toirheht, to whirl. 
— See WARBLE.] -wabbled; pp. wab- 
bling, WABBLED.] To incline to one side and 
to the other alternately, as a wheel or other 
revolving body ; to waddle. Moxon. 


I WAB'BLE (w5b^bl), n, A hobbling, unequal mo- 
tion, as of a wheel. Francis. 

WAB'BLING (wSb'bling), n. Motion from side to 
side, as of a revolving body. Bartlett. 

WAckE (wSk'? or wak) [wak'^, Sm. C. Cl. Wb . ; 
wafc, K.}, n. [Ger.] (Min.) A rock nearly al- 
lied to basalt, of which it may be regarded as a 
soft and earthy variety, Lyell. 

Wacke has been used in other senses and rather 
indefinitely. Ansted. 

WAD (w5d), n. [Dut. ^ Ger. watte; Dan. vat; 
Sw. vadd.} 

L A mass of tow, hay, or other loose sub- 
stance, wound or pressed together. Johnson. 

2. A heap or tuft, as of pease. Loudon. 

3. {Gunnery.) A mass or ball of hay, paper, 
tow, or other loose substance rammed into a 
gun after the po-wder, to keep it close in the 
chamber, and prevent it from being scattered 
when the discharge takes place, Stocqueler, 

4. A name applied to manganese ores 

occurring in amorphous and reniform masses, 
either earthy or compact, and sometimes in- 
crusting or forming stains. They are mixtures 
of different oxides, not chemical compounds 
nor distinct mineral species. Dcma. 

The principal varieties of wad are bog manga- 
nese, which consists mainly of oxides of manganese 
and water ; cupreous manganese, which contains, 
besides hydrous oxides of manganese, black oxide of 
copper and oxide of cobalt, with various impurities ; 
and earthy cobalt, in which oxide of cobalt sometimes 
amounts to thirty-three per cent. Dana. 

B. [A. S. wad.} t Woad. HoUnsTied. 


I WAD (wSd), V. a. [i. wadded ; pp. waddirw, 
I WADDED.] To form into, or stun with, a wad. 
j WADD (w8d), w. {Min.) See Wad, No. 4. Brande. 

' WAD'DJpD (wSd'ded), p. a. 1. Formed into a wad. 

2. Stuned with wadding, as a garment. Smart. 
WAD'DING (wbd'djng), n. 1. A wad, or materi- 
al for wads, as for a gun. Brande. 

2. Sheets of cotton, or a kind of soft stulF of 
loose texture, for stuffing garments, &c. Cowper, 
WAD'DLE (wbdMl), v. n. [From Dut. waggelen, to 
stagger, to waddle. Jomison.-^ From Oer. we- 
deln, to wag the tail. Jamieson. A frequenta- 
tive of wade. Lye. — Scot, vdddill, to waddle.] 
To move from side to side, in walking, as a 
duck or a fat person ; to wabble ; to tottle. 

As when a dab-chick waddles throush the copse. Pope. 
She drawls her words, ami u.at/tf/c& in her puce. Younff. 

WAD^DLE (wSd'dl), V. a. To prostrate or tread 
down by waddling, as grass. Drayton. 

WAD'DL^IR (wSd^dler), n. One who waddles. 
WAD'DLING-LY (wSd'dUng-l?), ad. With a wad- 
dling gait. Clarke, 

WADE, V. n. [A. S, wadan; Frs. wada; Dut. 
waden; Ger. wa;ten; Dan. vade; Sw. ^ Icel. 
vada. — Gr.jda/voi; 'L.vado; It. guadar; Sp. § 
Port, vadear ; Fr. gueer.} p.'' waded ; pp. 

WADING, WADED.] 

1. t To go ; to proceed. TurherviUe. 

2. To walk through water, or any yielding 
substance, as snow, high grass, &c. 

Learn to swim, and, not to wade. Wotton. 

Fowls that frequent waters, and qnly wade, have as well 
long legs os long necks. More. 
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3. To move or pass slowly and laboriously. 

I toorferf through the whole cause, searching flie 
truth by the causes of truth. Hooker, 

hiug’s admirable conduct has waded through all these 
diinculties. JDavenaut, 

WADE, V, a. To pass through or over by wading. 

WAD'jgR, 1. One who, or that which, wades. 

2. {Omtth,) A wading-bird. Brande, 

WAD'-HOOK (wSa'hdk), n, {Gunnery,) A rod 

with an iron screw at one end, for drawing wads 
from guns. Stccqueler, 

WAD' IN 3, p. a. That wades; walking in the 
water, or other yielding substance. 

WAD'JNG— BIRD, (Ornith,) The common name 

of birds of the order Gmlke, which wade in the 
water for their food; a wader. Efiy. Cyo, 

WAD'MAAL (wSd'niflil), n, [Icel. vadmaall\ A 
kind of woollen cloth manufactured and worn 
in the Orkneys and in Shetland ; — also written 
vadmelL Jamieson, 

WAD'SfiTT (wSd'sSt), n, [Scot. ; wad^ a pledge, 
from A. S. toed^) 

1. {Scotch Law,) A right by which goods are 

pledged for the recovery of a debt ; a mortgage ; 
— written also wadset, Bra^me, 

2. Any pledge. [Scotland ] Jamieson, 

WAD'SJ&T-TIgR (wSd'&Sf-ter), n, {Scotch Law,) A 
creditor to whom a wadsett or mortgage is grant- 
ed ; a mortgagee, Burrill. 

WA'DY, n. The channel of a watercourse, which 
is dry except in the rainy season. [Local.] Wr, 

WA'F^IR, n, [Dut. wafel\ Oer. waffel\ Dan.va/- 
fel ; Sw. vaffla. — Fr. gaufre^ a waffle ] 

1. A thin cake. “ Waf^s , . . hot.” Chaucer, 

2. The bread used in the Eucharist by the 

Broman Catholics. Bp, Hall, 

3. A thin leaf of paste used for sealing letters, 

and for making official impressions on at the 
foot of documents. Johnson. 

WA'PIgIR, V, a, \i. WAPEUEB ; pp. wafering, 
VVAFERED.] To Seal or close with a wafer. Sm, \ 
WAP'FLE (wSf'fl), n, [Dut. «ja/c4 — See | 
PER.] A light, thin cake baked in a closed, iron ] 
utensil on coals. P. Cye, 

WAF'FLB-fR-ON (w5ffl-l-ura), n. A covered 

iron utensil for baking waffles in. Kmwles, 

WAfT r^waft, S:. W. F, Ja, Sm. R , ; waft, P. J. K,], 
V. a, [From waoe,} [i, wafted ; pp. wafting, 

WAFTED (— fWAFT. SArtA).] 

1. To move or cause to move by a waving 
motion ; to bear or convey through a buoyant 
medium, as through the air, or on the water. 

Thence wafted with a meriy gale, Xirayton. \ 

Speed the soft intercourse from soul to soul, I 

And watt a sigh from Indus to tlie pole. Pope, 

Waft^ waft^ ye winds, Ills story. HSd>er. 

2. To buoy ; to cause to float, [r.] 

Their lungs being able to waft up their bodies. Browne. 

3. To beckon, as with the hand ; to make a 

waving motion as a sign or notice. Shak. 

A flag loaftmg us back again. Hackluyt. 

Sliendan, Dr. Kenrick, and Mr. Scott 
pronounce the a in this word as 1 have marked it ; 
Mr. Perry adopts the a in father ; and, though Mr. 
Smith thinks this the true sound, he confesses the short 
a is daily gaining ground ; but W. Johnston makes 
weft rhyme with sofiJ^ Walker. 

wAft, V. n. To move or go with a waving mo- 
tion, as through the air ; to float. 

The shouts weft near the citadel. Dryd&u 

Satan, with less toil, and now with case. 

Wafts on the calmer wave. Milton. 

WApt, n. 1. A sweep, as of the wind. Thomson, 

2. Waving motion of a flag or streamer, serv- 
ing as a signal. Johnson. 

3. t A. flavor. Old Play, 

wAft'A^E, n. Passage or conveyance, as through 

the air, or on the water. 

Like a strange soul upon the Stygian banks 
Staying for waftaqe. Shak, 

WApt'ER, n. 1. One who wafts. Beau. ^ FI. 

, 2. A boat for passage. Ainsworth, 

WAPT'IJRE (wtft^^r), n. The act of waving, as 
for a signal ; waving motion. Shak, 

WAg,^o. a, [M. Goth. toagaUf gawaggan\ A. S. 
wagian ; But. ^ Ger. hewegm ; Dan. b&ceege ; 
Sw. 'cagguy to rock.— Yisilily allied to the Gr. 

(L. ago)y to lead. Bosworth. — See Way.] 
[». wagged; pp, WAGGING, WAGGED.] To 


move lightly, or with quick turns, from side to 
side, 01 to and fro ; to vibrate. 

Y-*?; T-*;- •« . .vril the mourtcin n*nc8 


'J .0 r H I ru Ioc.\h. up. . i •] w/ip;/' i’ ’ .>• .-n*. Toiler, 

wAg, V, n, 1. To move lightly, or with quick 
turns, from side to side, or to and fro ; to swing. 

And yet the resty sieve wagged ne’er the mere. Jh yden. 
I will fight with Mm upon this theme. 

Until my eyelids will no longer wag. Shak, 

2. To go away ; to pack off. [Vulgar.] 

I Will provoke him to % or let him wag. Sficds. 

wAg, n. [From A. S. wcegan, to deceive, to 
cheat. Johnson , — ^From wag^ verb. Richardson!\ 
One ludicrously mischievous:— one who plays 
merry, frolicsome tricks ; a droll ; a joker ; a 
witty or humorous person; a wit; a humorist. 

You have a merry meaning. I have found you, sir; i’ faith, 
you are a wags away 1 Beaw. 4 PL 

A counscllo** never pleaded wifliout a piece of packthread 
in In'; uhich he used to twist about a huger all the 

while bo bpL.Lkiug, the wage used to call it the thread of 
hit <1 'pCou-bc. Addison. 

t WA^E, n. 1. Gage ; pledge. Spenset'. 

2. Hire; wages. iFrayion, 

WAQ^E, ®. a, [Dut. ^ Ger. wagen, to stake, to 
wage; Sw. vdija. — Fr. gager ^ to wager, to bet. 
— Goth. ^ A. S. wigan^ to wage war.] p. 
WAGED ; pp, WAGING, WAGED.] 

1. To bet ; to stake ; to hazard ; to wager. 

And h«ldirst^p*n a**d chtw-pTi of roc- toii^M *n 

1,1*.-! I u. A . <!i I, i.i' :rir ^ -s « j.'.-.- 
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2. To attempt ; to venture, [r.] 

Wake and wage a danger profitless. Shak, 

8. t To put or set to hire. 

Thon . . . must wage 

Thy works for wealth, and life for gold engage. 5jpenser. 

4. t To employ for wages ; to hire. Davies, 

5. To engage in, as by previous gage or 
pledge ; to carry on ; to undertake. 

The sons of Greece waged war at Troy. Chapman. 

The wars which the princes of the world wage upon one 
another. Bp. Horsley. 

6. {Old Eng. Law.) To give pledge ox secu- 
rity for the performance of. Cowell, 

To wage batde^ ( Old Eng, Law.) to give gage or se- 
curity for joining in the duellum, or combat. — To 
wage law, to give gage or security to make one’s law. 
— See Law. BumU. 

WA^E, V, n. To engage ; to bind one's self as 
surety ; to pledge one’s self. Piers Ploukman. 

WA'GgL, n. {Omith.) The great black-backed 

gull ; Larus marinus. Yarrell. 

WA'G^JR, n. 1. Something laid or deposited on 

a chance or performance ; a bet ; a stake. 

Lay a wager you and I who shall be there soonest. Berners, 
Pull fast she fled, nor ever looked behind. 

As if her life upon the wager lay. Spensyr, 

2. That on which a bet is laid or made ; the 
subject of a bet. Sidney. 

At common law, a wager is considered to be a 
legal contract, which the courts are bound to enforce, 
unless it be on a subject which is illegal or contrary 
to public policy, good morals, or the peace of society, 
or which affects the feelings or interests of third per- 
sons. In some of the United States, as in Vermont 
and Pennsylvania, however, no action on any wager 
or bet will be sustained, l&iory, BurriU, 

Wager of battle^ anciently, the giving of a gage or 
pledge to tiy a cause by battle oi single combat. This 
gage was originally an actual security given by both 
parties ; the appellee (in proceedings by appeal) giv- 
ing gage to defend himself by his body, and the appel- 
lor giving gage to make good his charge in the same 
manner. In writs of right, and other cases where 
the combat was by champions, the giving of gage was 
expressed by the mere formality of the tenant’s cham- 
pion throwing down his glove or gauntlet, which the 
defendant’s champion took np. — Wager of law, (Old 
Eng* Practice.) the giving of gage or sureties by a de- 
fendant, in an artlou of debt, that, at a certain day 
assigned, he would make his law ; that is, would take 
an oath in open court that he did not own bis debt, 
and at the same rime bring with him eleven neigh- 
bors, called compurgators, who should avow upon 
their oaths that they believed in their consciences that 
he said the truth. Burrill. 

WA'^^JR, t?. a, [a. wagered ; pp, wagering, 
WAGERED.] To lay or pledge as a wager or 
bet; to bet; to stake. Diryden, 

He that will lay much to stake upon every flying story 
may as wdl wager Ids estate whieh way the wind will sit 
Heart morning. Qov, <f the Tongue. 

WA'^ER, V, n. To offer a wager; to bet. Shak, 

WA'^^R-JpR, n. One who wagers. Swift. 


WA'^jpR-P^L'l-CY, n, {Law of hisuranco.) A 
policy without any real interest to support it, be- 
ing, in fact, nothing more than a wager or bet, 
as whether such a voyage would be performed, 
or such a ship arrive safe. Burnll, 

J8sy Wager polices are now generally held to be il- 
legal. BurriU, 

wA'9E§, n. pi. Fay for services ; hire ; salary. 

That they may have their wages duly paid them. 

And somethmg over to remeni ber me. Shak, 

I will be a switt witness . . . against those that oppress the 
hireling in his wages. Mol. iii.& 

The wages of sin is death; but the gift of God is eternal 
life, through Jesus Christ our Lord. Bom. vi. 28. 

4^ In ordinary language, the term wages is usually 
employed to designate the sums paid to persons hired 
to perform manual labor; but substantially and in 
fact, however, the salanes of public functionaries, and 
the fees of lawyers, physicians, and other professional 
men, are as really wages as the sums paid by them to 
the menials in their service. Brande, 

Syu. — See Allowance. 

WAG'GJglR-Y, n. Mischievous merriment; pleas- 
antry; drollery; sport; roguery. Locke, 

WAG'G{SH, a. Like a wag; droll; mischievous; 
merry ; frolicsome ; gamesome. “ Waggish 
boys.” Shak. ** Lay waggish traps.” Dryden, 
WAg'j&ISH-LY, ad. In a waggish manner ; mis- 
chievously ; ‘frolicsomely. B, Jonson, 

wAG'GtSH-NfiSS, M. The state or the quality of 
being waggish ; merry mischief ; mischievous 
sport ; drollery. Bacon, 

WAG'GLE (w&g'gl), V, n, [Dut. waggelen ; Ger. 
wackeln. — See Waddle.] [i. waggled ; pp, 

WAGGLING, WAGGLED.] To move from side to 
side in walking ; to waddle ; to wabble. 

Why do you go nodding and waggling so, as if hip-shot? 
says the goose to ner gosling. H Estrange, 

WAG'N^R-ITE, n. (Min.) A rare, translucent, 
yellow or grayish mineral, found in Saltzburg, 
Austria, consisting chiefly of phosphoric acid, 
magnesia, fluorine, and magnesium. Dana, 

wAg'QN, ? pyi. Goth, waghen ; A. S. toc^eny 
WAg'GQN, S wcegn; Dut. ^ Ger. wagen \ Dan. 
toon ; Sw. vagn ; Icel. vagn. — Ir. Gael, zaighin; 
w. gwain. — Sansc, wahana.'] A carriage or 
vehicle with four wheels. Shak. 

Wagons fraught ■with utensils of war. hftltOH, 

JSSf' The English dictionaries are divided with re- 
gard to tile orthography of this word. Some spell it 
wagon ; but a majority, waggon, Todd remarks that 
wagon is strictly conformable to the etymology, but 
waggon is the prevailing form”; and Smart says 
wagon is a disused orthography.” In the United 
States, however, wagon is perhaps the more common 
of the two forms. 

WAG 'ON, V. a. To carry in a wagon. Clarke, 

WAg'QN-A^E, ) Money paid for carriage in 
WAG'GQN-A^E, > a wagon. Johnson, 

wAg'QN— B oYL-JglR, n. A steam-boiler with a 
semicircular top, upright ends and sides, and a 
flat bottom ; — introduced by Watt, who subse- 
jjuently improved it by slightly arching the sides 
inwards and the bottom upwards. Tomlinson. 
WAG'ON-?R, or WAG'GQN-JPR, n. 1. One who 
drives a wagon. Shak, 

2. A constellation ; Charles’s Wain. Dryden, 

WAG-0N-£TTE', n, A wagon to carry six or 
eight persons. Simmonds, 

wAg'QN-Fi&L, n. As. much as a wagon will 
hold. Clarke, 

wAg'QN-MAs'TJPE, n. An officer in charge of 
a ba^age-train. Simmonds, 

wAg'QN-SPOKE, n, A spoke of a wheel of a 
wagon. Shak, 

WAg'QN-WEIGHT C-rtt), n. A maker of wagons. 

fwAG'QN-Y, n. Conveyance or transportation 
in a wagon or in wagons. MtUon, 

wAg’tAiL, n. {Ontdih^) The 
common name of birds of the 
sub-family MotadUin^Sy and ge- 
nus MbteunUay allied to the 
robin, the nightin- 
gale, the wren, and 
the bluebird ; — so 
named from the con- . 
stant vibration of 
the tail when the Wagtail, 

body is in motion. Bng. Cyo, 

The pied wagUjol is deservedly ad m iTed fi>r the elegance 
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Of its form, as well as for the activity and aiiy lightness ex- 
hibited m all its actions. larrell. 

WA-HA'BgE, I One of a Mussulman sect, 
WA-HA'BY, > founded about the year 1760, by 
Abdel JfizAab, a Mahometan reformer. Brande. 

tWAID (wad), a. Crushed; weighed. Shak, 
WAIF (waf), w. [Law L. tDaivium ; Law Fr. weift 
wef. — See Waive.] 

1. {Eng. Law.) Something^ stolen, and waived 

or thrown away by the thief in order to avoid 
apprehension. Blcuilcstone. 

2. Any thing found astray without an owner ; 

an cstray. Johnson. 

t WAIFT, n. A waif. Spenser. 

WAIL, V. a. [L. ejulo ; It. gutyolare, — W . gwylo. 
— Goth, wazli a wailing- — Probably from A. S. 
gylian, to yell. RickardsonJ) \i. wailed ; pp. 
WAILING, WAILED.] To bemoan ; to lament ; 
to deplore ; to bewail ; to grieve audibly for. 

No more her absent lord she xoaiU. Pope. 

"Wise men ne’er wail their present woes. JShak. 

WAIL, V. 71 . To grieve or express sorrow audi- 
bly ; to moan. ** Weep and wat7.” Shak. 

WAIL (wal), n. Audible^ expression of sorrow ; 
loud lamentation ; wailing. Thomson, 

t WAILED (wald), a. [Goth, walja^i, to choose.] 
Chosen ; choice. ** Wailed wine.** Chaucer, 

t WAI L' 5:r-ESS, }i. A female who wails. JVickliffe. 
t WAIL'F^L, a. Sorrowful ; mournful. Shak. 

WAIL'ING, 71. Audible expression of soirow; 

loud lamentation ; moaning. Spenser, 

WaIL'ING-LY, ad. , In a wailing manner ; with 
wailing ; mbumingly ; lamentingly. Clarke. 

t WAIL'M?;NT, n. Lamentation ; wailing. Hacket. 

t WAI'M ENT, r. n. To lament ; to deplore ; to be- 
moan. — See Wayment. Chaucer. 

WAIN (wan), 71 . [A. S. wfsen, a wain, a wagon. — 
W. gxoain, a carriage. — See Wagon.] 

1. A wagon ; a four-wheeled vehicle. Spe7iser. 

2. (*4.s^rbin.) A constellation; Charles’s Wain; 

the Wagoner. Beau. ^ FI, 

t wAiN'A-BLE, a. Tillable, as land; that may be , 
ploughed or manured. Crahh. 

fWAIN'A^E, ??. {Old Eng. Law.) The team and 
implements of husbandry with which a villein 
performed his services. Burrill. 

WAIN'— BOTE, n. S. ween, a wain, and bote, 

a recompense.] Timber or materials for re- 
pairing wains or wagons ; cart-bote. Clarke. 

WAIN’— ROPE, n. A large cord or rope for bind- 
ing a load on a wain or wagon ; a cart-rope. Shak. 

I WAIN'SCOT [wSn'skot, S. J. F. Sm. ; wan'slC 9 t, 
B.Ja. C, Wb. W, Johnstoyi', w^n'akot or wSin'- 
skot, W.; wSn'skot or wlu'sfcot, AT.], n, [Dut. 
todgenschot.} {Arch.) The bounding or wooden 
lining on the interior surface of a wall. Bacon. 

I have srivcn the common sound of this word, 
and as it is rnaikeii by Mr. Sheridan, Dr. Kenrick, 
Mr. Scott, and adopted in Steele’s Grammar. Mr. 
Perry pronounces the first syllable so as to rliytiie 
with man ; but W. Johnston, who pronounces both 
this word and toaisteoai regularly, is, m my opinion, 
the most correct.” fVaJker. 

] WAIN'SCQT, V. a, p. WAINSCOTED ; pp. wain- 
scoting, WAINSCOTBD.J 

1, To line or case with wainscot; to put a 

wooden lining on. Bacon. 

2. To line with any material, as a room. 

** WaiTiscoted with looking-glass.” Addison. 

WAIN'SCOT-ING, n. A wainscot, or materials 
for making a wainscot. Burnet. 

WAiN'WRIGHT (wan'rit), n. A maker of wains 
or wagons ; a wagon- wright. Clarke. 

WAIE (wAt), n. {Carp.) A plank six feet long 
and one foot broad. Bailey. 

(^5st), n. [Of uncertain etymology*-— 
gwasqu, to squeeze, to press or 
bind. Johnson* — From waste, being the small- 
er, w^ting, or diminishing part. Richardson.] 

1. The narrowest part of the body just above 
the hips; — often used of the part extending 
fr^ the armpits to just above the hips. Milton. 

2, {N^aut.) That part of the upper deck be- 
tween the quarter-deck and the fore castle. Daraa. 


WAIST'BAND (wSst'band), n. 1. That part of 
breeches, pantaloons, drawers, &c., which en- 
circles the waist. ^ Tatler* 

2. A sash worn by ladies. Simmonds. 

WAIST'-CLCTH, n. 1. A cloth or wrapper worn 
around the waist. Simmonds. 

2. {Naut.) A covering of canvas or tarpaul- 
ing for a hammock, stowed on the gangways, in 
the waist* Mar, Diet, 

WAISTCOAT ^as'kfit or wSs'kot) [wes'kSt, W. 
J. ; wast'kot, JP . ; wast'kot or wes'kot, F. ; was'- 
fcfit or wes'icyt, K. ; wast'kot, colloquially wSs'kot, 
Sm.], n. {waist and coat.] An inner garment 
with holes for the arms, and extending to the 
waist ; a vest ; a jacket. Broume. 

“This woid has fallen into the general con- 
traction observable in similar compounds, but, in my 
opinion, not so irrecoverably as some others have 
done. It would scarcely sound pedantic if both parts 
of the word were pronounced with equal distinct- 
ness,” Walker, 

Strait waistcoat, a strait jacket. — See Strait- 
waistcoat. 

t WAIST-CQAT-EER', n. A woman wearing a 
waistcoat, or thought worthy to do so. Massinger. 

WAIST w. {Kaut.) A hand or seaman sta- 
tioned in the waist of a man-of-war. Dana. 

WAIT (wat), V. n. [It. guatare, to gaze, to watch, 
to wait for; Fr. guetter, to ivatch. — Dut. wach- 
ten, to watch, to wait, to stay.] p‘. waited ; pp. 
WAITING, WAITED.] To Stay, as in expecta- 
tion; — to delay; to tarry. 

All the day a of my appointed time will I watt, till my 
change come. Job xiv. 14. 

He never suffered any body to wait that came to speak 
with him, though upon a mere visit. Fell, 

Haste, my dear father; *tis no time to wait, Dryden. 

To wait on or upon, to pay attendance ; to call on 
orvisit. “ One morning, waitwff on him at Caiisham.” 
Denham, To attend, as a servant ; to perform services 
for. “ As his slaves, to waU on you.” Dryden. To 
attend to. “ Wait upon him with whom you speak 
with your eye.” Bacon. To follow as a consequence. 
“That ruin wliich waits on such a supine temper.” 
Decay of Christian Piety, 

WAIT, V. a. 1. To stay or remain for ; to await. 
And wait with, longing looks their promised guide. Dryden. 

2. To attend, as with respect or submission. 

TT'' rhrtoc r of all 

Jli'^ J* •«!. .I- .o «r ■* ■* III M' ti Dryden. 

3. To attend or follow as a consequence. 

Such doom 

Waite luxury and lawless care of gain. PhUips. 

Syn.— See Attend, Await. 

WAIT, n. [Goth, wahts, watches,] 

1. Ambush. ** To lie in waiV* Joh7\son. 

Why sat’st thou like an enemy in wait? Milton, 

2. A watcher ; a watchman. Prompt. Parc. 

3. pi. Itinerant musicians who play at night ; 

serenaders. Beau ^ FI. 

Tins noun [7oatft9] has no singular number, and for- 
merly signified hautboys. Busby. 

T’''‘ rru^icia”'' u-hn by night in the streets at Christ- 

ns' - , •«' ' i d # 1 *'. Fares. 

WAIT'^IR, n. 1. One who waits ; an attendant ; 
a servant in attendance, particularly in a house 
of entertainment. Milton. 

The waders remitted their complaisance, and, instead of 
contending to light me up shdrs, sul&red me to wait for some 
minutes by the oar. Bambter, 

2. A tray or salver such as is used in waiting 
at table, Simmonds, 

Syn. — See Tray. 

WAIT'ING, a. That waits ; attending. 

WAIT'ING-LY, orf. By waiting. Clarke. 

WAIT'ING— MAID, n. A female servant attending 
a lady; a waiting-woman. Cowley. 

WAIT'JNG-WOM-AN (-whm-an), n, A woman 
who attends ; a waiting-maid. ’ Smfi. 


**A man was said to waive the company of 
thieves.” Burrill. 

The term was applied to a woman, in the same 
sense as outlaw to a man. A woman could not be out- 
lawed, in the proper sense of the word, because, ac- 
cording to Bracton, she was never in law, that is, in a 
frankpledge or decennary ; but she might be waived, 
and held as abandoned. Burrill. 

WAIVE, n, {Law.) A woman put out of the pro- 
tection of the law; a female outlaw, Whishaw. 

WAIVED (wavd), p. a, 1. Belinquished. 

2. {Law.) Forsaken by the law; — applied 
especially to a woman. — See Waive. Ct'abb. 

WAIV'^R, n. {Law.) Kelinquishment, or refu- 
sal to accept, of a right or advantage. Whishato. 

WAIV'URE, n. The act of waiving, [r.] Peel. 

WAI'WODE, 7^. See Vaivodb. 

WAKE, V. n. [M. Goth, waken ; A. S. iccecan, 
awceca7i, wacian ; Dut. wakei}, wekkm ; Ger. wa-‘ 
chen; Dtiii. vaagne, icekke; Sw. vak7ia, vacka.] 
[i. WAKED ; pp. WAKING, AVAKED.] 

1. To be awake ; not to sleep; tOAvaken.Loc/ce. 

Praying still did wake, and wal tng did lament. Sj/enser, 

Millions of spiritual creatures walk the eaith 

Unseen, both when we wale, and when we sleep. Milton, 

2. To be roused from sleep ; to be awakened ; 

to awake. “ Whereat I waked.'' Milton. 

3. To sit up in festivity ; to feast or carouse 
late at night ; to revel. 

The king doth wake to-night, and takes his rouse. Shak. 

4. To be alive ; to be put in action or motion. 

Gentle airs to fan the earth now waked. MtUan. 

WAKE, V. a. 1. To rouse from sleep; to awake; 
to waken ; to awaken. Shak. 

The angel that talked with me came again and waked me, 
as a man that is wakened. &:ch. iv. 1. 

2. To arouse ; to excite ; to put in action or 
motion. “ W ake up the mighty men.” Joel iii, 9. 

To wake the soul by tender strokes of art. Prol. to Cato. 

3. To bring or restore to life again, as from 
the sleep of death ; to revive ; to reanimate. 

The second life 

Waked »n the renovation of the just. 3iiUon, 

4. To watch or attend in the night, as a 

corpse. Ca/le7ider, 

WAKE, n. 1. fThe act of Avaking; waking. 

” ’Twixt sleep and wake." Old Song, 

2. State of forbearing sleep ; vigil j nightly 

festival. “ Merry wakes." Milton. 

3. A parish festival held at the dedication of 

a church, and on the anniversary of its dedi- 
cation ; — so called because originally held at 
night. C. Richa7dson, 

4. The watching or the sitting up of persons 
during the night with a corpse. [Ireland.] 

5. The track left by a vessel in passing 

through the water. Mar, Diet. 

To he in the wake of, {JTaut.) to be directly astern of, 
as a vessel. Braude, 

WAKE'rdL, a, 1. Being awake; aAvake ; not 
sleeping, or not disposed to sleep ; sleepless. 

Dissembling sleep, but wakefiA with the flight. Dryden, 

2. Vigilant; watchful; observant. Spimser, 

Syn. — Wakefulness relatoe to the body ; watchful- 
ness and vigilance to the mind Or will. A person may 
be without being watcfifkl or vigilant \ but he 

cannot be watchful without being wak^td. A person 
may be wakeful when he would wisli to be asleep. 
Wakeful habit ; watchful against danger ; vigilant in 
the performance of duty, 

WAKE'FUL-LY, ad. In a wakeful manner; with 
wakefulness. Johnson. 

WAKE'F1&L-n£ss, n. 1. The state of being wake- 
ful ; indisposition or inability to sleep. More. 

2. Want of sleep ; sleeplessness. Baco7\. 

WAKB'mAn, n. The chief magistrate of the 
town of Rippon, in England. Whishaw. 


WAIT'RgSS, 71. A female who waits or attends ; 
a female waiter ; a waiting maid. Observer. 

WAIVE (wSv), V, a. [Old Fr. guesver,] p. 
WAIVED ; pp. WAIVING, WAIVED.*] 

1. To relinquish ; to forego ; to put off. 

Pitt long consented to waive his just claims. F. Srit. JRev. 

2. (Law.) To throwaway, as a thief does, in 
his flight, goods which he has stolen ; — to re- 
linquish voluntarily, as a right; — formerly, in 
English law, to forsake ; to desert ; to abandon. 


WAK'EN (wa'kn), v. n. p. WAKENED ; pp. wak- 
ening, WAKENED.] 

1. To be roused from sleep ; to awake- 

Early Turnus wdkeninff with the light. Dryden, 

2. To watch ; to be or continue sleepless. 

The eyes of heaven, that nightly waikm * 

To view the wonders of the glorious Maker. Beau. ^ FL 

WAK'EN (wa'kn), v. a. 1, To rouse from sleep ; 
to wake ; to awake ; to awaken. 

He WAS wakened with the noise. Spenser 
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2. To excite ; to arouse ; to put in motion* 

Homer’s and Tyrtasus’ martial muse 
WaAened the world. JRoscontmoTu 

3. To produce ; to excite ; to call forth. 

They introduce 

Their sacred song, and KoAcn raptures high. MUton. 

WAK^EN-®R (wa'kn-er), One who wakens. 

WAK'EN-Ing, n. 1. Act of one who wakens. 

2. (Scotch Law.) Revival of an action. 

WAK^^R, n. 1. One who wakes, or rouses from 
sleep. B, Jo7ison. 

2. One who watches ; watcher. Prompt. Parv. 

WAKE 'ROB- IN', n. (Bot.) A European plant of 
the genus Arum. Miller. 

WAk'ING, n, 1. The act of waking, or the state 
or period of being awake. Butler. 

2. t A watch. About the fourth woMng of 
the night.** WickUffe, 

WAl'j 0HA-WITE, n. A resinous, organic com- 
pound, occurring in yellow, transparent masses, 
often striped with brown ; — formerly called 
retlnite. Dana. 

WaL-DEN'SE§, n. pi. (Eccl. Hist.) A Christian 
sect which arose near the close of the twelfth 
century in certain valleys of Piedmont, probably 
founded by Peter JValdOj a merchant of Lyons, 
Historians have confounded them, on the one 
hand, with the "Vaudois, who appear, although their 
history is involved in mucli obscurity, to be an older 
and separate people ; and, on the other, with the Al- 
bigenses. They appear to have nearly resembled the 
modern Moravians. They had ministers of their own 
appointment, and denied the lawfulness of oaths and 
of capital punishment. In other respects their opin- 
ions probably were not far removed from those usu- 
al ly called Protestant. Srande. Eden. 

WALE, n. [A. S. walan, wales, marks of stripes.] 

1. A ridge or elevation on the skin, produced 
by the stroke of a rod or whip j — written also 
wealf and wheal. 

The wales or marks of stripes and lashes. Holland. 

2. A ridge in the surface of cloth. Beau ^ FI, 

3. (Navi.) One of the strong planks in the 

side of a vessel, extending throughout her en- 
tire length, fore and aft. Dana. 

WALE, 17. a. ii. waled ; pp. waling, waled.] 
To mark with wales, as by a rod. Bp. Balt 

WAL-hAl'LA, n. See Valhalla. Brande. 

WAlK (wak), V. n. [From Ger. wallen^ to move 
in an undulating manner, to walk, to wander. 
Wachter. — From A. S. weahaniy to roll, to tum- 
ble, to revolve, to return often. Skinner.'^ 
Goth. valka\ Belg. wilken, Thomson.'^ \i. 
WALKED ; pp. WALKING, WALKED.] 

1, To move with sIoav or moderate steps ; to 
move by alternately setting one foot before the 
other without running, or so that one foot is set 
down before the other is taken up. 

A man was seen walking beibre the door. Clarendon. 

2. To move or go on the feet, without run- 
ning, for exercise or for amusement. 

Think you to walL forth ? Shdk. 

8. To move with the slo’vest pace, as a horse ; 
not to run, trot, gallop, or amble, Johnstm. 

4. t To move or be in motion, as a clamorous 
tongue ; to wag. [Low.] 

'Her tongue did vjdfk 

In foul reproach and terms of vile despite. Sjpenser. 

5. To act ; to proceed; to take part. 

Do ”011 t’'*pk T*d in m- p'nf 

■Wl*. i‘ MiidiiP’ >.*!■■ j) o"! I 1 I'llro place <*r me* 

it. Joiisan. 

e. To move with moderate steps in sleep. 

When was it she last walked? Shah. 

7. To appear, as a ghost or spectre. 

It then draws near the season 
Wherciii‘the spirit is wont to walk. Shak. 

8. To move oft* ; to depart ; to range. Shak. 

He will make their cows an d garrans to walk. Spenser. 

9. To go ; to travel ; to proceed. John vii. 1, 

10. To act or to live in any particular man- 
ner ; to conduct one's self ; to behave. 

He hath shewed me, man. what is o^ood: and what doth 
the Lord require of thee hut to do fustly, and to love mercy, 
and to walL humbl v with thy God ’ Mxe. vi. 8. 

I ’ll love w ith fear the only God, and loolfc 
As in his presence. XHton. 

Syn.'-See Move. 

WALK (wSLwk), 17. a. 1. To pass through or in 
by walking ; to perambulate. 


I do not without danger walk, these streets. 


Shak. 


Through the dear might of Him that walked the waves. 

Mdton. 

2, To cause to walk. “ To walk my ambling 
gelding.** Shak. 

He walked his horse in the meadow. Johnson. 

To walk the planJit to walk down and off a plank 
projecting from the aide of a vessel over the water, 
as persons captured by pirates, and thus drowned by 
them. Bartlett, 

wAlk (Vfliwk), n. 1. Act of walking. Shak. 

2. The act of walking for exercise or for 

amusement. “ Our eveumg walks.** Pope. 

To take a toalk in a neighboring wood. Addison. 

3. The slowest gait of a horse or other ani- 

mal, as distinguished from a run, a trot, an am- 
ble, a canter, &c, Farrier^s Diet, 

4. Manner of walking; gait; step; carriage. 
“ The walk^ the nods, the gesture.*’ Dryden. 

5. A place for walking, or the space or cir- 
cuit through which one walks. 

He usually from heuce to the palace gate 

Makes it his walk. Shak. 

6. An avenue set with trees or laid out in a 

grove or wood. Milton. 

The forest walks ore wide and spacious. Shak. 

7. Way; road; range; path. Dryden 

If that may be your waU % you have not fer. Milfon. 

8. Region ; space. ‘‘Those who are ambitious 
of treading the ^eaXwalk of history.** Reynolds. 

9. Manner or course, as of life; conduct. 

10. A sort of fish. Ainswot'th. 

11. The district of a city served by a milk- 
man; a milk-walk. Simmonds. 

t wAlK (wJLk), V. a. [Ger. valken.l To tread or 
press, as yam; to full; to mill. JRastall. 

wAlK'A-BLE (wStwk'a-bl), a. That may be 
walkeft over ; fit to walk on. “A more walka^ 
hie country.” [a.] Cowper^ 

wAlk'ER (wSLwk'er), n. L One who walks. Gay. 

2. One who acts or lives in a particular man- 
ner. Disorderly waXkers** Bp. Compton. 

3. {Forest Law.) A forester with a certain 
part of a forest assigned to his care. Whishaw. 

fwALK'JSR (wSiwk'er), n. [Ger. walker ; Dan. 
valker; Svr. val&are,} A fuller. Wickliffe. 

WALK'lNG,w.l.Act of one who or that which walks. 

2. A mode of acting or living. Bale. 

WALK'JNG-OANE, n. A walking-stick. Booth. 

wAlk'ING-PERN, n. (Bot.) A species of club- 
moss (Lycopodium). Loudon. 

wAlk'ING-LBAF, n. (Bot.) A small fern of the 
U, S. which roots at the tip of the leaf or frond 
and produces a new one, and so on ; Campto- 
sorus rhizophyllus. Gray, 

WAlK'ING— PA'P ffRf, n. pi. Orders to leave; 
dismissal. [Colloquial or vulgar, D- S.] Bartlett. 

■WALK'ING— STAFF (w4wk'ing-stif), n. A stick 
or staff used in walking ; a walking-stick. 

wALK'ING-STIck, n. 1. A stick or cane to walk 
with ; a walking-staff ; a cane. Foote. 

2. (Ent.) A name given to those species^ of 
orthopterous insects of the family Phasmidee 
which are wingless, have the body long and 
slender, and "bear a great resemblance to vej^e- 

table structures. Baird* 

wAll, n. [A. S. weaU, waU ; Frs. watle ; Dut. 
wal; Ger. wall; Dan. valj a shore, a bank; 
Sw, vaUy a dam, a dike, a shore. — Ir* halla, a 
wall ; Gael, halladh, halla ; W. gwal. — Slav. 
wal. — L. vaUum, a wall, a fortification. — From 
A. S. to join together. Tooke*‘\ 

1. A continuous work or^ structure of stone, 

brick, or other materials, raised to some height, 
and intended for an enclosme, or a defence, or 
for other purposes 5 — fl'® ^ building. 

All these cities were fenced with high walls. JDeui. Hi. 6. 

In 

wrote - 

wall of the king’s palace. 

fFalls form the universal exteriors of houses, temples, 
churches, and other buildlnas, and are also frequently raised 
around a town or city to defend it from the assaults of ene- 
mies. Bntfon. 

2. (Mil.) Fortification; work for defence ; — 

commonly used in the plural. 

I wish undaunted to defend the walls. Dryden. 

3. (Naut.) A large knot in the end of a rope ; 

a wall-knot. Dana. 


1 the same hour came fbrth fingers of a man’s hand, and 
te over agfainst the candlestick upon the plastor of tlw 
f of the king’s palace. Dan. v. B. 


To go to the wall, to be hard pressed ; to be driven 
to the extremity of defending one’s self: — to be 
slighted; to be put one side. — To take the wall, to 
take the upper or chief place ; not to yield or give 
place. “ 1 wiH take the wall of any man or maid of 
Montague’s.” Shak, 

WALL, V. a. [i WALLED ; pp. walling, WALLED.] 

1. To enclose or surround with a wall or %vith 
walls. “ To wall himself up.” Beau. ^ FI. 

[Houses] enclosed or walled on every side with reeds neat- 
ly put together. Cook. 

2. To defend by a wall or by walls. 

Seven waited towns of strength. Shak. 

3. To fill or close with a wall. “ Walling up 

that part of the church.** Littleton. 

"WAlL, n. n. To make a wall, [it,] Milton. 

WAL-LA'j0HI-AN, a. Of or pertaining to Walla- 
chia, a principality of Turkey in Europe. P. Cyc. 

WAL-LA'jGHJ-AN, n. (Geog.) A native or an in- 
hiabitant of ‘VV’allachia. Murray. 

wALL'-CREEP-5R, n. (Ornith.) A small Euro- 
pean bird, which climbs over the vertical faces 
of rocks and walls, and feeds on insects ; Tioho^ 
droma muraria. Baird. 

WALL'— CR£SS, n. (Bot.) The common name of 
cruciferous, evergreen, herbaceous plants of the 
genus AraMs, most of the species of which 

t row in dry, stony places, and on walls. The 
owers in most instances are white; and their 
fruit is a linear silique with flat valves. Eng. Cyc. 

wAll'|:r, n. A mason:— a man employed to 
load flats or river-boats. Simmonds. 

wAl'L^R-ITE, n. (Min.) A variety of ortho- 
clase ; — called also Unzinite. Brooks. 

WAL'L^JT (wSl'let), n. [A. S. weallian, to go 
abroad, to travel ; wealh, a stranger. — It. pa*- 
gia, raligeUa ; Sp- maleta. — Arm. •calette^ 

1. A bag for carrying the necessaries of a 
traveller ; a knapsack. Addison. 

2. Any thing hanging like a pouch or bag. 

“ Wallets of flesh.” Shak. 

3. A pedlei*s pack or bundle. Simmonds. 

4. A pocket-book for money. Clarke. 

WAL-LgT-BfiR' (w5I-l9t-6r')* n* One who carries 
a wallet or knapsack ; a traveller, [it.] Toilet. 

WAlL'— EYE (wflLl*j), n- [From Old Eng. whalU, 
whaule, wholly, which Todd thinks may be from 
'W. gwawl, light, but which Richardson derives 
from A. S. hwelan, to wither, to pine away, to 
putre^.] An eye having a white or very light 
gray mis, occurring chiefly in horses. — See 
Wall-eyed. B. Jonson. 

WAll'-EYED (wan'id) , a. Having a wall-eye or 
wall-eyes ; having^ an eye or eyes with a white 
or very light gray iris, as a horse. Shak. Youatt. 

iggff- In the north of England, persons are said to 
be wall-eyed when the white of the eye is very large 
and turned to one side. Brackett. 

wALL'FL5iY-ER, n. (Bot.) The English name 
of ornamental evergreen, cruciferous plants, of 
the genus Cheirardhus, the most noted of which 
is CheiranthtLS Cheiri. 

4^ The common wall-fiower (Cheirmthus Cheiri) is 
found wild throughout Europe on old walls and in 
stony places, and almost constantly amongst the ra- 
ins of old castles : on this account if is a great favor- 
ite with poets, and is popularly regarded as an emblem 
of faithfulness in adversity. The flower is subiect 
to considerable varieties of color, but is commonly a 
brown-yellow. On account of the agreeable odor of 
its flowers, the plant has been transferred to the flow- 
er-borders of gardens, and a number of distinct vari- 
eties have been produced. Eng. Cyc. 

wALL'FRtllT (wSLl'frdt), n. Fruit planted against 
a wall in order to be ripened. Mortimer. 

WALL'ING, n. "Walls, or materials for walls. Cl. 

wALL'ING-WAX, n. A composition of wax and 
tallow, used by etchers and engravers, to make 
a wall or bank round the edge of a plate, so as to 
form a trough into which to pour the acid oyer the 
lines cut through the etching-grotmd. FedrTuiU. 

■WALL'KNOT, n. (Naut.) A sort of laii^ knot 
made at the end of a rope, by untwisting the ' 
strands and interweaving them. Mar. Diet. 

wAlL'—lG^SB, n. A sort of bug. Ainsworth. 
wAll'MOSS, n. Moss growing on walls. Smart. 
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WAL-L66N',n. [Fr. WaZbn,'] A native, or an 
inhabitant, of the countiy lying between the 
Scheldt and the Lys, a part of the former French 
Flanders : — the language of the Walloons. jBwcy. 

Walloon g-nard^ the body guard of the Spanish mon- 
arch, — first selected from the Walloons, and so 
named by the Duke of Alva. Pvdleyn, 

WAL'LQP (wbl'lop), V. n. [A. S. wealla7i, to boil, 
to spout or spring up; Dut. %oeUe7i} Sw. wal-^ 
kL%ipp, itppsmUa, — See Well, v.] [^. wal- 

loped; pp, WALLOPXNO, walloped.] To 
boil or bubble up: — to waddle: — to move 
quickly with great effort: — to gallop. — to be 
slatternly. [Local, Eng.] Brochette Wright, 

WAL'LOP (vvM'lop), u. a. L To wrap up tempo- 
rarily : — to tumble over, [Local, Eng.] Wright, 
2. To beat ; to thrash ; to flog ; to drub. [Lo- 
cal, Eng., and vulgar, U. S.] HalUwell, Bartlett, 

WAL'LQP (wSl'lop), n. 1* A thick piece of fat ; a 
lump.* [Local,* Eng.] ^ ^ W'inght. 

2. A quick motion, with agitation of the 
clothes, pQ^ftpioiiy when ragged : — noise caused 
'h\ ih'- inr.i.or .—a sudden and severe blow. 

W. Scott. Jamieson. 


WAL'LQP-IJJJG (wSl'lop-ing), n. 1. The act of one 
who, or that which, 'wallops. 

2. A beating ; a flogging. [Low.] Neal, 

WAL'LOW (w61'lo), V, n, [A. S, walwiaUj weal- 
wian^ beicealwian, — L. to roll.] [i. wal- 
lowed ; pp. WALLOWING, WALLOWED.] 

1. To roll one’s body, as in mire; to loll. 

Amasa wallowed in blood. 2 Sam. xx. 12. 

A boar was wallowing in the water. VFMrange. 

2. To move heavily and clumsily. 

Wallowing unwieldy, enormous in their gait. MUton. 

3. To live in any state of filth or gross vice. 

A man walloirntg in his native impurity. South. 

4. [A. S. weahcian.'l To wither ; to fade. 
[Scot., and local, Eug.J Jamieson. BialUwell. 

WAL'LOW (wiJl'ia), ». a. To roll one’s self. 
“ \y allow thyself in ashes.” [r.] Jer. vi. 26. 

WAL^LOW, n. A heavy, rolling gait. Dryden. 


WAL^LOW-gR (wSPlo-§r), fi, 1. One 
that which, wallows.* 


who, or 
Nevik, 

2. {Machinery.) A lantern, lantern- wheel, or 
trundle. — See Lan 


LAN TERN -WHEEL. 


Brande. 


WAL'LOW-TNG (wSPlo-ing), n. 
who, or that which, walloxvs. 


The act of one 
2 Pet. ii. 22. 


tWAL'LOW-ISH (w«no-Ish), a. [Scot, walsh, 
toelsche.] Nauseous; 'insipid; flat. Oeerhw'y. 

WAll'-PA-P^R, n. Paper for the walls of rooms ; 
paper-hangings. Stmmonds. 

WALL-PEL 'Lf-TO-RY, n. {Boi.) A low and home- 
ly Europejin plant growing on old walls and rub- 
bish; Parietaria officinalis. Eng. Cyc. 


WALL-PEN'NY-WORT (-wart), n. 
velwort ; Cotyledon UrnhilicuSm 


A plant ; na- 
Crabb. 


WAll'-PEP-PIPR, n. {Boi.) A plant grovdng on 
walls, roofs, rocks, &c., having a hot, biting 
taste ; acrid stone-crop ; mossy stone-crop ; Se- 
dum acre. Eng. Cyc, Ch‘ay. 

WAlL'PIE, n. A kind of plant. Smart. 

WAlL— PIECE, n. (^Mil.) A gun or caxmon 
mounted on a wall. W. Scott. 

WAll'— PLATE, n. (Arch.) A piece of timber 
placed along the top of a wall, to receive the 
ends of the roof-timbers, or placed on a wall to 
receive the joists of a floor. Britton. 

WALL'— r6GK, n. Granular limestone, nsed for 
making walls. [U. S.] Bartlett. 

WALL'^—Rd’E (wSl'rd), n. (Bot.) A species of 
fern, growing on old walls, rocks, &c. ; 
um Rtda-muraiia, Eng, Cyc. 

wAll'— n. ^Nazd.) N'oting a vessel hav- 
ing the sides running up perpendicularly from 
the bends ; — opposed to tumhUng kome^ or 
ffiaHng out. Dana. 

WALL'-SPRInG, n, A 
stratified rocks. 


fWALM (warn), Ji. To whelm. Bolland. 

WAL'NtrT, n, [A. S. wal-hnut ; Dut. walnoot, 
from A. S. wealky a foreigner ; Old Ger. wahj and 
Dut. noot ; Ger. wallrmss ; Dan. valnbd ; Sw. 
valnot.l (Bot.) The common name of trees, 
and their fruit or nut, of the genus Juglans. 
The flowers are unisexual, and those containing 
the stamens and pistils grow on the same tree. 

The wood of the walnut is valuable for furni- 
ture, &c., especially that ot the black *, I'a ./ M-. r a 
a large North American tree. _i 

or butternut (^Juffltnis cinerea). is also a North 
American tree. The European walnut (Juglans regia) 
is a native of Persia ; the nuts ot this species are su- 
peiior to those of any other. In the United States, 
the name walnut is often given to hickory trees, winch 
were formerly included iu the genus Juglans^ but 
which now constitute the genus Carya, Eng, Cyc. 
Gray. 

WAL'RUS, n. 

[Dut. walrus ; 
walj in waU 
visch, a whale, 
and ros, a horse; 

Ger. wallross % 

Dan. hvalros ; 

Sw. vallross.'] 



Walrus. 


spring issuing from 
Smart, 


wAll'wort (waiVart), n. 
or dan e wort. 


Dwarf-elder 

Johnson. 


(Zool.') A large mammal of the family Phocidce, 
inhabiting the arctic seas, covered with close 
hair, and having two large canine teeth or tusks 
in the upper jaw, which are very valuable as 
ivory ; the morse ; the sea-horse ; the sea-cow ; 
Tricheohits rosmarus, Eng. Cyc, Bail'd, 

WAlT, a. [A. S. waeltan^ to roll, to welter.] 
(Naub.) Crank ; inclined to lean over or roll a 
great deal ; walty. [r.] Hubbard. 

t wAL'TjglR, V, n. To roll one’s body ; to welter ; 
to wallow. — See Welter. Sir T. More. 

wAL'TRQN, n. A walrus, [r.] Woodward. 

wAlt'Y, a. (Natd.) Inclined to roll much, as 
a vessel; crank; wait, [r.] 

This ship is so crank and waltj/r. Longfellow. 

WALTZ (wSiltz), n, [Dut. wals, a roller, a cylin- 
der, a waltat ; Ger. waher^ waken.] A kind of 
dance in a circular or whirling figure performed 
two persons : — a tune or musical composi- 
tion to accompany a waltz. Brande. 

“ Bohemia is said to be the original iionie of 
the toaZtz.” Btande. 

wAlTZ (wftltz), V. n. [Ger. maUzen, to form into 
a cylinder, to walt^ [ i. waltzed ; pp. waltz- 
ing, WALTZED.] To dance a waltz. Observer, 

WAlTZ'^IR, n. One who waltzes. Clarke. 

wALTZ'JNG, a. Pertaining to a waltz. Clarke. 
WALTZ'JNG, n. Act of one who waltzes. Wright, 

t WA'LY, inter]. [A. S., wa^ woe.] A cry of woe 
or lamentation. 

O, wnlgX irrrft/r np fTie bank, 

Axid valg’ i/alg' down t.io brae. Ftoamay. 

WAM^BLE (w’Sm'bl), v, n, [Dut. wemeleUf to 
crawl ; Dan. vammel, ready to vomit, squeam- 
ish. Johnson. — From A. S. wamh^ the womb, 
the stomach. Richardson^ 

1. To roll or be disturbed, with nausea, as the 
stomach. 

The guahns of a wamblmg stomach. P Estrange. 

2. To waddle ; to move to and fro awkwardly. 

[Local, Eng.] HoUoway. 

t WAM^BLE (wbm'bl), n. A rolling of the stom- 
ach; nausea. Holland. 

WAM’BLE-ORSpPED (w5m'bl-cr8pt), a. Sick at 
the stomach ; — discomfited ; crest-fallen. [Vul- 
gar and local, \J. S.] Seba Smith, Bai'tlett. 

WAM'MRL (wSrn’mel), v, n. To move to and fro 
in an awkward or irregular manner ; to wam- 
ble ; — applied chiefly to mechanical operations. 
[Local, Eng.] Jennings, 

WAM-PEE' (woin-p5'>, n. The fruit of the wam- 
pee-tree, which grows in bunches, and attains 
to about the size of a pigeon’s egg. It is much 
esteemed in China. Loudon. 

WAM-PEE'— TREE, n. (Bot.') An evergreen Chi- 
nese fruit-tree ; Cookda pmictaUi. Loudon. 

WAm'PUM, 71. [Indian wompam, toampum, white.] 
Shells, or strings of shells, used by the North 
American Indians as money, and formed into a 


broad belt worn by them as an ornament or gir- 
dle ; — called also toompompeage and wampeage. 

Roger Williams. Goo/un. Mass. Hist. Col, 

WAM'PUM, a. Made of wampum. Bartlett 

WAN (wbn) [w6n, W. P. J. F. Ja. S^n. Wh . ; wan, 
S. JS.], a. [A. S. won/iy won, wan, wann; wa- 
nian, to decrease, to wane.*— Ir. Gael, ban, white, 
pale.] Pale, as with sickness ; of a sickly hue ; 
pallia. “ His visage pale and wan.** Spen&er. 

Now drooping woful wem, like one foilom. Gtm/. 

Sheridan has given the a in this woid 
and iis compounds me same sound as in man, Mr. 
Scott and Dr. Kenrick have given both the sound I 
have given and Mr. Sheridan’s, but seeiii fo prefei the 
former by placing it first. I have always heard it 
pronounced like the first s> liable of wan-ton, and find 
Mr. Naies, W. Johnston, and Mr, Perry have so 
marked it.” Walker. 

Syn. — See Pale. 

WAN (w5n), V. n. To turn or grow wan or pale ; 
— used only in the past tense, wanned. 

# -I , , . A ('i - Tennywn, 

f W An 3 the old pi'et. of win. Won. Spenser. 

WAND (w5nd) [wond, S. W. F. J. F.Ja. K. Sm. ; 
wand, E.],n. [Su. Goth, wa^id-, Dan. vaaiid, — 
“ A waned stick or stafl.” Richardson.] 

1. A small or slender stick ; a rod. Shak. 

A child runs away langhingr with good, smart, blows of a 
7oa7iri on his back, who w'otud have cned for an unkind 
word Locke. 

2. A rod or staff of office or authority. Sidney, 

He hrid before his decent steps a silvci wand. JMilton. 

3. A rod used in conjuring or charming. 

“ A long divining wand.** Dryden. 

Wand of peace, (Scotch Law.) a wand or staff car- 
ried by the messenger of a court, and, when defoiced 
or hindered from e.xecuting process, ho breaks, as a 
symbol of the deforcement and piotest ior remedy of 
law, Burrill, 

WAN'DER (wSn'd^r), v. n. [A. S. wa7idri(vi ; Old 
Dut. Old Ger. waiidern ; Ger. wa77deln, to go, 
to walk, to wander; Dan. vandre, to wander; 
Sw. va7idra. — L. vado, to go, to walk ; It. aii- 
dare ; Sp. ^ Port. a7}dar, — Slav, wandi owatis. — 
From A. S*. we7idan, to go, to wend. Richai dson.] 
[^. WANDERED ; pp. WANDERING, WANDERED.] 

1. To go ■without any certain course or object ; 
to rove ; to ramble ; to roam ; to stroll ; to 
range. 

They wamlered in deserts and in mountains. Jleb. xi. 38. 

And wander up and down to view the city. Shok. 

2. To deviate ; to go astray ; to swerve. 

Let me not wander from thy commandments. Pe. cxix. 10. 

3. To be delirious, as the mind. Roget, 

Syn. — Persons are said to wander, ramble, rove, or 

roam about the countiy or about the fields, and to wan- 
der or 7 amble from one place or thing to another. A 
vagabond strolls thioiigli the country ; hunters and 
beasts range the forest. — See DEVIATE. 

WAN'DER (wiSn'der), v. a. To travel over or 
through at random, or without a certain course; 
to rove or ramble over ; to stroll in. [r.] 

Wcmdcrvng that watery desert. Milton. 

WAN'DER-®R (w5n'der-9r), n. One who wanders ; 
a rover ; a rambler ; a stroller. Shak. 

WAN'D?R-ING (w<Sn'der-Ing), n. 1, The act of 
one who wanders ; the act of ^oing or travelling 
without a certain course or object. 

Ho asks the aod what new appointed home 

Should end his wandei ings and his toils relievo. Addison. 

2. Deviation or departure from duty or recti- 
tude; aberration; mistaken way. “Let him 
now recover his wandenne/s.** Dec. of Chr, Piety, 

3. A roving or want of being fixed. 

A proper remedy fbr this wandering of thoutfhts would do 
great service to the studious. Jjocke, 

4. Roving or rambling of the mind, as in a 

dream, or in delirium. Law, 

WAN'DJgIR-iNG (wUn'der-tng), «, Rambling; rov- 
ing ; erratic : — roving or disordered in mind. 

WAN'DiER-iNG-LY (w5n'der-), ad. In a wander- 
ing, uncertain, or unsteady manner. Bp, Tayhr. 

i" WAN'DER-M]BNT (wSn'der-m^nt), n. The act of 
wandering; wandering. Bp. HaU. 

WANE, V. n. [A. S. wanian, gewanian, aitanian ; 
Frs. wania, won7iia ; Icel. Tjana.] H, ’waned ; 
pp, WANING, WANED.] 
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WAE-BEBEAVED 


1. To grow less; to decrease ; to be diminisli- 
ed ; — used particularly of the moon. 

Wdmnff moons their settled periods keep. Addison. 

2. To decline; to sink. My ica7ied state.” 
Shak. “I’m waning in his favor.” Dry den* 

fWANB, V* a* To cau&e to decrease. B. Jonson. 

WANE, n. 1. Decrease of the moon. Bacon. 

2. Decline ; diminution ; declension. 

You are cast upon an age in which the church is in its 
wane. South. 

WANG, ft. [A. S. wang^ wang^ 

1. t The jaw-bone, the cheek, or a jaw-tooth. 

“ The wangs in his head.” ' Chattcer* 

2. A blow or slap. [Local, Eng.] Halliwell. 

t WAN G, n. [A. S. thwang^ a thong.] A thoi^ or 
latchet of a shoe ; a shoe-latchet. May. 

WAn'GAN, n. [Indian.] A boat used chiefly by 
lumbermen for transporting provisions, tools, 
&c. [Local, New England.] Bartlett, 

t WANG'JgR, n, [A. S. Hoangere.'] A pillow for the 
cheek. Chaveer, 

WANG''HEE, 71. [Chinese wartg^ yellow, and 
root, A kind of flexible cane im- 
ported '' 01 " . for walking-sticks, said to be 

the root of the narrow-leaved bamboo; — also 
written wha7ighee. Simmonds, 

fWANG'T66TH,n. A jaw-tooth, C/iaucer, 

fWAN'HOPE (wSn'hop), 7i, Waning or dying 
hope ; dejection ; despair. Chaucer. Lodge. 

WANK'LE (\v5ngk'l, 82), a. Weak; unstable; 
uncertain; unsteady. [Local, Eng.] Halliwell, 

WAN'D Y (wbn'le), ad. In a wan manner ; palely. 

WANNED (w«nd), pret. of wan. See Wan, v>. n, 

WAN'NJglSS (w5n'aes), n. The state of being wan ; 
paleness; pallidness; sallowness. J(m7iso7i, 

WAK'NISH (wSn'nish), a. Somewhat wan; of a 
wan or pale hue. Fairfax. 

II wAnt. n. [A. S. loaniaTif to wane, to decrease. 
— IVanedj wan*dt want, past participle of wa7te 
(A. S. waTtta/i). Tooke^ 

X. The state of lacking or being without ; de- 
licrency ; absence ; lack. 

Even for want of that for which I am richer; 

\ * t'*'? pv**. «uch a tongue 

T*.iK (1 1 I o '.ri. Shak. 

This proceeded not from any wa7it of knowledge, but of 
judgment. J^i vden. 

2. Scarcity ; not sufficient number or quantity. 

In the multitude is the king’s honor; but In the want of 
people is the desti action of the prince. JProv. au.v.28. 

3- Need ; necessity ; requirement. 

Supply your present wants. Shak, 

4. Indigence; poveity; penury. 

They did cast in of their abundance? but she of her want 
did cast in aJl that she had, oven all her living. Maark xiL 44. 

Nothing is so hard for those wiio abound in riches as to 
conceive how others can be in want. 


6. That which is wanted or desired. Paley, 

fWANT, n. [A, S. tcand.] A mole, Seylin. 

[| WANT (wflLwnt or wSut) [wSiwut, K. Sm. C. Wb, 
Mares I w5nt, IV, J. F. Ja.], v, a. [i. wanted ; 
pp, WANTING, WANTED.] 

1. To be without ; not to have ; to lack. 

He wants the natural touch. ShaJk, 

The unhappy never want enemies. S* JRichardson, 

2. To need ; to have need or necessity of. 

It hath caused a great irregularity in. our calendar, and 
wants to be reformed. Holder, 

3. To desire ; to have desire for • to wish for. 

♦'What wants my son ?” Addisoft. 

Syn.~“S6e Lack. 

II WANT (wlwnt or wSnt), v. n, 1. To be defi- 
cient or lacking ; to lack ; to fail. 

Finds wealth where 't is, bestows where it wa»/s. Denham. 

No time shall find me voanting to my truth. JDrydm. 

2. To be absent or missed ; not to be had. 

Granivorous animals have a long colon and caecum, which 
in carnivorous arc acaiUng, Arbuttmot. 

JWANT'A^E, n. That which is wanting; defi- 
ciency lack; want. [r.] Credg. 

II WANT'ING, a. Deficient; lacking; defective. 

Thou art weighed In the balances, and art founJL 

Syn. — See Defective. 

II WANT'L^SS, a. Abundant ; fruitful. Warner, 


WAN'TON (wbn'tpn), a, [Of uncertain etj’molo- 
gy. — i’rom want one, i. e. a he or she that want- 
eihofiA. Minsheu. Junius . — From Dut. wa- 
nen, to fancy, to imagine, to ween, or from Dut, 
wandeleti, to wander. ShinTier. — Perhaps from 
the verb to want, to seek or long for, to desire, 
to covet Richai'dson, — Probably from Old Ger. 
wnntelm, to change ; Ger. toandeln. 'lalbot^ 

1. Wandering ; flying or moving loosely. 

She as a veil down to the slender waist 

Her unadorned golden tresses wore. 

Dishevelled, but in wanton ringlets waved. JUilton. 

2. Sportive ; frolicsome ; playful- 

A wild and iocmtoti herd. Shak. 

I have ventured. 

Like little, wanton boys, that swim on bladders, 

This many summers m a sea of glory. Shak. 

3. Dissolute, licentious; lewd; lustful; las- 

civious; libidinous; lecherous. ‘‘A wanton, 
ambling nymph,” Shah. 

Men grown wanton by prosperify. Hoscommon. 

Ye have lived in pleasure . . . and been wanton. Jos. v.5. 

4:. Loose ; unrestrained ; unchecked ; free. 
How does your tongue grow wemton in her praise 1 Addison. 

5. Luxurious; superfluous; exuberant. 

What we by day lop overgrown. 

One night or two with waTnJtm. growth derides. Milton. 

WAN'TON (wbn'tun), w. L A lewd or lascivious 
man ; a whoremonger. Smith. 

2. A lewd woman; a strumpet. Shak. 

3. A thoughtless or giddy person ; a trifler. 

I am afraid yon make a wanton of me. Shak. 

4. A term of slight endearment; a rogue. 

"Peace, my wa7it072s,** B. Joiuon. 

WAN'TOJN (wbn'tun), t). n, [£. WANTONED ; pp. 
WANTONING, WANTONED.] 

1. To play loosely ; to sport ; to revel. 

Nature here 

Wantoned as in her prime, and played at will 

Her virgin fancies, Milton. 

2. To play or sport lasciviously or lewdly. 

To wanton with the sprightly dame. Prior. 

3. To move nimbly and irregularly- Joh7%son. 

fWAN'TON (wSn'ti^n), v. a. To make wanton. 
" It wantons him with overplus.’* Feltham. 

WAN'TQN-iNG (w5n'tpn-5ng), n. The act of play- 
ing the wanton. Moore, 

t WAN'TQN-IZE (wlSn't^n-lz), v. w. To wanton ; 
to behave dissolutely. Daniel. 

WAN'TON-LY (wbn'tun-le), ad. In a wanton 
manner; sp*ortively, or lasciviously. Dry den. 

WAN'TpN-N^SS (w5n'tun-nSs), n, 1. Sportive- 
ness; frolicsomeness ; sport. Pope. 

Young gentlemen would be as sad as night 

Only for wantorvnesn, Shak, 

2. Licentiousness ; negligence of restraint. 

The tumults threatened to abuse aU acts of grace, and turn 

them into wantmness. King Charles. 

3. A licentious act. Bouvier. 

fWAN'TRtJST (wbn'trSstL n. Waning or di- 
minishing trust or confiaence. Chaucer. 

II WANT'wJt (w5nt'-), n. One who wants wit or 
sense ; a fool ; an idiot ; a witless person. Shak. 

t WANT'Y (wSnt'f), n. A broad strap or girth for 
binding a load on the back of a beast, Tusser. 

t WANZE, V. n. To wane ; to decrease. " Warned 
away to nothing.” Rogers. 

WA'PA-O&T, n. (Omith.) The spotted owl of 
Hud’son*s Bay and the Arctic Circle. Clarke. 

fWA'P^D, a. Astonished; amazed; awbaped. 

— See Wappened. Chaucer. 

WAP'¥N-TAKB, or WA'P®N-TAKE fw&p'en-tak, 
W. E. J. F. Ja. K.; wa'pen-tak, P. Sm,], n. 
[A.S. wape7igetace,w€epe7itaee', a weapon. 

— Low L. waperUachium, wape 7 VtaMum.'] A 

division of certain counties in the northern part 
of England ; viz., in those of Yorkshire, Lin- 
colnshire, Nottinghamshire, Leicestershire, and 
Northamptonshire, corresponding with a hun- 
dred. Spem&r. BurriU. 

JSSSt’ “ So called, as some think, because the inhab- 
itants within such divisions were tan^ht (A. S. team, 
to teach) the use of crm.” Boaworth. 

jSfiff* Hoveden derives this word from the A. S 
waspen. and tec (L. tojotus armorwm), literally weapoTi- 
Uuehi an ancient ceremony performed in the hundred, 
and which he describes in Latin, of which the fol- 



lowing is a translation : “ When .any one i ereivod the 
appointment of chief of a wopentoUr, on a day ap- 
pointed all the principal men came tojreTliPi ro meet 
him in the place wlieie they ii‘<u.Uly assembled , and, 
as he alighted from las liortse, all lose u|i befoie liini. 
The chief then, raising hib lance, icceived fcalry from 
them all, according to cubtorn , for all who v\ ere pres- 
ent touched his lance with tlieas, and thus, by tiie touch 
of their weapons, expressed Their subnussion to his 
authority.” Riinulph of Chester, however, explains 
wapentake to mean a taking of mea ans, observing that, 
as often as there was a new lord of a hundred, tlie 
vassals gave up Their arms to him in token of subjec- 
tion. And Sir Thomas Smith says, that anciently 
musters weie taken of the armor and weapons of the 
several inhabitants of every several wapentake*, and 
fiom those that could not find sufficient pledges for 
their good abearmg, their weapons weie taken away, 
and given to others. Bumll. 

WAPITI, tt. [Probably Iro- 
quois. Ba'rtlett.] {ZoU.) 

A species of deer found 
chiefly in Canada ; Cet - 
vus Ca7tade7isis called 
also AmericaTZ elk, and 
gray moose, Eiig, Cyc, 

WAP'PA-TO n, A kind 
of esculent root of West- 
ern America. Btmis. 

WAP'PJg:, 71. A kind of 
dog. Clarke. 

fWAP'PENED (wop'pnd), a. Weakened; wea- 
ried. “The widow.” Shale, 

Wappened or wappered, probably the same 
word, and signifying worn or weakened.” Miires,-^ 
Warburion and Johnson have waped, the former de- 
fining It sorrowful and terrified. 

WAP'PJgR, n. {Tch.) A small river-gudgeon. Craig, 

WAP'P^RED (wSp'perd), a, Restless ; fatigued, 
— See Waepened. [Local, Eng.] Gt'ose. 

WAP'PIJN-SCHAW (wBp'-), n. [A. S. wtepen, a 
weapon, and scaawian, to show.] An inspection 
or exhibition of arms, according to the rank of 
the person, made at certain, times in every dis- 
trict. [Scot.] Jamiesofi. 

WAR, n. [A. S. uuerref war ; Old Dut. toerre ; 
Old Ger. wer, werra, — It., Sp., 4r Port, guei'ra ; 
Fr. guerre. — From A. S, wariafK to beware, to 
guard, to ward off Wacliter, Richardso7i.'] 

L A hostile contest at arms between nations ; 
hostilities ; fighting ; — ultmia ratio. 

When the blast of war blow^s in our cars, 

Then imitate the action of the tiger; 

Stiiieu the sinews, summon up tlie blood. Shak, 

O, shame to men I devil with devil damned 
riiin concord holds: men only disagree 
Of creatures rational, though under hope 
Of heavenly grace, and God proclaiming peace, 

Yot live in hatred, enml+y, and otrifo 
Aiiioiijt tlieinsvh c'^, .ii'd le^i ei uc-1 vars, 

W a'.Kiig the ea^th. (‘i>en uthei dt.bcroy. Milton, 

But war*e a j^me, which, were their subjects wise. 

Kings woulo^not play with. CSowper. 

2. The art of war ; the profession of arms. 

They shall beat their swords into ploughshares, and their 
spears into prunine-hooks, nation snail not lift up sword 
against nation, neither shall they leam war any more. lea. u.4. 

3. The weapons or implements of war. [r.] 

"With complement of stores and total war. Prior. 

4. Military forces ; army. [Poetical.] 

On the embattled ranks the waves return, 

An d overwhelm the war. Milton, 

CwU war, a war or open hostility between the in- 
habitants of the same state or country. — Holy war, a 
war carried on to deliver the Holy Land, or Judea, from 
the Infidels; the Crusades. •— an armed 
national ship. — Public war, a contest by force between 
independent sovereign states. — Wat department, the 
department, in the executive government, which re- 
lates to war, 

WAE, V. n. p. WARRED ; pp, WARRING, WABRRD ] 

1. To make war ; to carry on war. " Nations 

wa/rring with one another.** Arbuthnot. 

The king of Syria warred against Israel. 2 Kings vi, 8. 

2. To contend ; to fight ; to strive. 

You will war with God by murdering me. Shak, 

wAr, V, a. X. To make war upon. “ To war the 
Scot, and borders to defend.” [R.] Daniel. 

2. To carry on, as a contest, [r.] 

That thou . , . mightest war a good warfare. 1 Tkn, i. 18. 

WAR'BEAT, or wAR'BEAT»EN, a, ’Worn in 
war ; warworn. Smari. 

wAR'-BII-REAVED' (-rSvdO, Bereaved by war. 
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wAr'BLE (wSLr'bO, a, [Old Pr. xcerhler, to speak 
with a high voice, to recite. — Prom Dut. wer~ 
veleuy to whirl, to hasp , wervely a hasp ; werveU 
heeriy a vertebre ; wei^velwindy a whirlwind ; Ger. 
vyirhehiy to whirl, to warble. Skirmer,'\ [i. wah- 

BLED ; pp. WARBLING, WARBLED.] 

1, To Sing with turns or vibrations of tone, as 
a bird j to modulate with quavers ; to carol. 

Or sweetest Shakespeare, Fancy’s child. 

Warble his native wood-notes wild. million* 

2. To cause to quaver, or to sound with qua- 
vers. “ Touch the toarbled string.^^ Milton, 

WAr'BLE, V, n, 1. To be quavered, warbled, or 
uttered melodiously. 

Such strains ne’er warble in the linnet’s throat. Gay, 
For warbling notes from inward cheering flow. Sidney. 
2. To sing, as a bird ; to carol, “ Birds on 
the branches warhhng.'** Milton, 

« It is applied as well to the loud and rapid 
notes of the nightingale as to the low, gentle, but 
quick notes of the linnet.’* C. Ric/iarddon, 

VvAr'BLE, n. Act of warbling ; song, as of birds. 

Every warble of the feathered choir. Dyer. 

VyAR'BLE, n, A hard swelling or tumor in the 
hide of oxen, &c., caused by a larva or maggot 
from the egg of a fly ; — called also warblet, and 
toar-beetle. [Local, Eng.] Forby, Wright, 

W*AR'BLlg;R, n, 1. One that warbles, as a bird ; a 
singing bird ; a singer ; a songster. 

On every bough 

In lulUng strains the feathered warbky s woo. TickeU. 
2. {^Ornitk.) The common name of birds of the 
family SylvicultB. — See Sylviadje. Eng, Gyc, 

WAR'BLfNG, a. Making melodious notes. 

WAR'BLJNG, n. The act, or the music, of one 
that warbles ; singing, as of birds ; warble. 

Distant warblings lessen on my eax. Gray. 

wAr'BLING-LY, ad. In a warbling manner. 
wAr'— cGxyN-ClL, n, A council of war. Clarke, 
WAr'-OR’S’, n, A cry or alarm of war. Johnson, 

WArD. [M. Goth, wairth ; A. S, weardy xoeardes ; 
Dut. waaHs ; Ger, wQrtSy werts. — L. versus ; 
vertOy to turn.] A syllable used as an affix, sig- 
nifying direction or tendency to or from; as, 
heaventt^areZ, towards heaven, hitherioorii, this 
way. 

She saw walking flrom liexwor<2 a man in shepherdish 
apparel. Sidney, 

WArd, V. a. [A- S- weardian ; weard, a guard, a 
ward ; Dut. toeeren ; Ger. wahren ; Dan. vosrqe ; 
Sw, vdrja. — \t. guardare\ Sp. guardar\ Fr. : 
garder, — See Guard.] [&, warded ; pp, 
warding, warded.] 

1. To guard ; to watch. 

Whose gates he found fast shut, no living wight 
To ward the same. > 

2. To protect ; to defend- [r.] 

Tell him it was a hand that warded him 
From thousand dangers. ShaJs, 

No better can any man ward himself from blame. Borrow, 

3. f To fortify ; to strengthen by fortification. 

He warded it [the MU of Zion ]. Wiehhffe, 

4. To fence or fend ; to repel ; to turn aside ; 
to parry ; — commonly used with off. 

No way to ward or shun her blows he tries, Fe&rfax, 
Now wards a felling blow, now strikes again. Domed. 

Clothing to wai d off" the inclemency of the air. Woodward. 

WARD, V. n, 1. To be vigilant; to keep gpxard. 

3. To act upon the defensive with a weapon, 

as in fencing; to parry. Sidney. 

WArd, n. [M. Goth, wat^dja; A. S. weard; Dut. 
waardy a host ; Ger. warty a warder; Dan, veerge ; 
8vr. vdrdy a host ; I eel. vorder, — Pr. garde.'\ 

1. The act of guarding ; guard. 

Still, wh^ she slept, he kept both watch and ward, ^penter. 

2. Custody; confinement under guard. 

-.S ^ of the captain of the 

^ ^ Gen.xhS. 

5. f Garrison ; soldiers who defend a place, 

mu - ^The besieged castle’s ward 

Their steadiest stands did mightily maintain. Slpenser. 

4. Guard made by a weapon in fencing. Shak. 

- ^or want of other ward. 

He lifted up his hand his front to guard Xkfyden, 

6. A fortress ; a stronghold. I 

I could not drive her from the ward of her purity, ^uxk. I 


6. fThe office or the state of a guardian; 

guardianship. Spenser. 

7. A district or division of a city under the 
charge of an alderman. 

I cannot ascertain the rime when this city [London] was 
first divided into wards. Maitland. 

Throughout thr -r <•’*" a gimrd. 

Dealing ail < ■. u ^ ■ */o. Dr^jdon. 

8. A part of a lock which corresponds or an- 
swers to its proper key ; a guard. 

In the keyhole turns 

The intricate wardSy and every bolt and bar. 31ilton, 

9. A division or apartment in a hospital, 

penitentiary, &c. ^ Simmonds. 

10. One whose business is to guard, watch, 

and defend ; as, ** A face-ward*^ ^ Ogzlvie. 

11. i^Oid Eng. Law.) Guard; protection; de- 
fence; — the duty of guarding a place: — the 
state of being under protection or g:.j -'V. • 

— an heir under age was said to bo to tr .id — 
an infant under guardianship : — a place under 
the protection of a person: — a division of a 
forest : — a place of custody or confinement ; a 
prison: — a state of confinement; imprison- 
ment. {Law.) A person under the care of a 
guardian ; a minor under guardianship. Burrill. 

WAR'-DANCE, n. A dance held by savages be- 
fore going to war. CatUn, 

WARD'CORN, n, [Eng. wardy and L. coi'nuy a 
horn ; Fr. eorne.l {Old Eng, Law.) The duty of 
keeping watch and ward with a horn to blow 
upon any occasion of surprise. Burrill, 

WAr'DEN (wa.r'dn), n. 1. One who has the keep- 
ing or charge of any thing ; a keeper ; a guar- 
dian. ** Warden of the forest.” Burnll, 

2. A chief or principal officer. Garth, 

3. A kind of large, hard pear, chiefly used for 

roasting or baking. May, 

4. A peace officer in the towns of New Shore- 
ham and tTamestown, Rhode Island. Bartlett, 

5. {Eeel,) The head of some colleges: — the 

superior of some conventual churches in which 
the chapter remains. Hook, 

Warden of the Cinque Ports, an officer having ju- 
risdiction over the Cinque Forts, with a salary of 
£3000. [England.] 

WAR'BEN-PIB, n, A pie made of pears called 
wardens, Shah. 

wAr'DEN-RY, n. The office or jurisdiction of a 
w’arden ; wardenship. Scott, 

WAr'DEN-SHIP (wflr'dn-shlp), n. The state, of- 
fice, or jurisdiction of a warden. Warttrn, 

wArd'^IR, n, [Ger. 

1. A keeper ; a guard. W, Scott. 

The loarders of riie gate. Dryden. 

2. Formerly, a truncheon by which an officer 

of arms forbade fight; a staff. Wright, 

The king did throw hie warder down. ^ak, 

wAr'D[-AN, a. Noting glass cases for keeping 
ferns, &c., or for transporting growing plants ; 
— so called from the inventor. ^mmonds. 

WAeD'MOTE, n, [ward and mote, i. e. the ward- 
court, PuUeyn ] A court held in each ward of 
London, which has power to present defaults in 
matters relating to the watch, police, &c. ; — 
called also wardmote-’Cotirt or inquest. BurriU. 

WArd'— PBN-NY, n, {Old Eng , Law.) Money 
paid to the sheriff or castellans for watching 
and warding a castle. BurriU. 

WArD'ROBB, n, [ward and ro5e. — Fr. garde- 
robe?^ 

1. A room, or portable closet, in which clothes 

are kept. Shak, 

2. A person’s wearing apparel. Smart. 

WArd'r66M, n, ^ (Naut.) A room in ships of 

war where the lieutenants and other commis- 
sioned officers sleep and mess. Mar, IHct, 

WARD'SHIp, n. 1. Guardianship, as of a ward 
or minor. ^ Bacon, 

2, The state of being a ward, or under a guar- 
dian ; pupilage. Bang Charles. 

WAeds^MAN, n, A man who keeps guard; a 
guard. Sydney Smith. 

fWARD'-STAPF, n. A constable's or watch- 
man’s staff, CoweU. 

t wAre, i. from wear. Wore. — See Wear. 


fwARE, o, f A. S. war; Dan. var, var; Ice! 
var, — See Aware.] Wary : — aware. Spenser, 

t wAre, V. a. [A. S. warian.} To take heed of ; 
to beware of. JOryden. 

t wArE, n. [A. S. ware.'] Heed. Wickliffe. 

wAre, n; pi, wares. [A. S. ware; Dut. waar; 
Ger. waare; Dan, vare; Sw. § Icel, %ara,] 
Goods ; commodities ; merchandise. 

Let the dark shop cnimnend the lyare. Cleaveland, 

He turns himself to other wares, which he finds your mar- 
kets take oft: Locke, 

Htadwate, tinware, eartheni&are, small weaves. Simmonds, 

4^ It IS a collective noun, but admits of a plural 
when wares of different kinds are meant." Smart. 

Syn.— See Commodities, Goods. 
t wArE'FI&L, fls. Wary; cautious. Johnson, 
twARE'FUTL-NESS, w. Wariness. Sid^iey. 

wAre^HOX^SE, n, 1. A storehouse for goods or 
merchandise. . Addison. 

2. A place or building for storing goods on 
which customs have not been paid. Simmonds. 

wARE'Hoty^E, V. a. [i. WAREHOUSED ; pp. 
WAREHOUSING, WAREHOUSED.] To Store or 
reposit in a warehouse. Todd, 

WARE'H0t)^SE-MAN, n. 1. One who keeps a 
warehouse. Bouvier, 

2. One who keeps a wholesale store for Man- 
chester or woollen goods. [Eng.] Simmonds. 

wAllE'Hd^§-lNG, n. The act of depositing goods 
in a warehouse or in warehouses. 

Warehou&mg system, a regulation by which import- 
ed goods may be lodged in public warehouses, and 
not be chargeable with duties till tJiey are taken out 
for home consumption. If they are exported, no duty 
is paid, P, Cyc. 

twARE'L?SS, a. Incautious; unwary. Spenser. 
t wArE'LY, Warily; cautiously. Spenser. 

wAre§, n. pi. Commodities. — See Ware. 

wAr'fArb, n. [war and ,fare, — Sw. h^irfctrd.] 

1. State of war ; military service ; military 
science or life ; strategy ; war. 

The Philistines gathered their armies together fbr warfare, 
to fight with Israel. I Sam, xxviii. 1. 

2. Contest ; strife ; struggle. Rogers. 

wAr'fAre, V. n. To lead a military life ; to car- 
ry on war ; to war. [e.] Camden. 

wAR'FAR-jgR, n. One engaged in warfare. Cole. 
t wAr^HA-BLE, a. Fit for war. Spenser. 

wAr — HORSE, n. A horse used in war ; a troop- 
er’s horse ; a charger. W, Scott, 

wAr'J-LY, or WA'Rf-LY, ad. In a wary man- 
ner ; cautiously ; with timorous prudence ; with 
wise forethought ; carefully; heedfully. 

The change of laws, especially concerning matters of reli- 
gion, must be wttrily proceeded in. Hooker. 

They searched diligently, and concluded wai'ily. Sprat. 

t wAr’I-MJ^NT, n. Caution ; wariness. Spemer. 

WAR'JNE, n. {ZoOl.) A name given to a species 
of South- American monkey or sapajou. Wright. 

wAr’I-NJeSS, or WA'RJ-NfiSS, n. The state of 
being wary ; caution ; cautiousness ; prudent 
forethought ; circumspection. Addison. 

WAR'-IN-sCr'ANOE (in-shiir'?ins), n. {Insur- 
ance.) Marine insurance in time of war, which 
increases the premium. Simmonds. 

t wAr’ISH, V. a. [A. S. warian, to beware, to 
guard, to ward off.] To heal ; to cure ; to re- 
cover or restore from sickness. BoUand. 

Chaucer. 


t wAr’JSH, V. n. To be cured. 

WAr’I-SQN, n. [Apparently same as garrison or 
garnison. — See Garish, and Warish. Rich- 
ardson.] Preparation; provision; suppW; ac- 
quisition ; reward ; gain. Chaucer. 

t WARK, n. Work ; — whence bulwark, Spenser. 

wAR^LIKE, a. 1. Fit or disposed for war. 

With ten thousand warlike men. Shah 

When a warlike state grows soft and eflteminate, they may 
be sure of a war. Bacon, 

2. Pertaining to war ; military ; martial. 
*‘From his warlike toil surceased.” Milton. 

Syn.«— See Martial. 
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WARLIKENESS 

wAR'LIke-N^SS, n. The state of being warlike ; 
warlike disposition or character. Sandys* 

tWAR'LING-, n. One of whom a person is weary. 

Better be an old man’s darling, than a young man’s wor- 
Img. Camdeju 

t wAr'LOCK, } [Perhaps from Icel. vardlokr, 
t wAr'LUCK, ) a magical song for calling np evil 
spirits, an incantation. Jamieson*] A male 
witch ; a w-izard. T>ryden* 

t WAr'LY, a. Warlike, Chahner* 

WArM, a. [M. Goth, warmjant to warm, — A- S. 
wearm ; Frs., Dut., ^ Ger, warm ; Dan, ^ Sw. 
varm ; Icel. varmr.] 

1. Having heat, or heated, in a moderate de- 
gree ; not cold. Warm blood.” Shak. 

He stretched himself upon the child, and the flesh of the 
•liild waxed toarm* 2 Kings ir. 84. 

Whilst yet with Parthian blood thy sword is n?am. Shab. 

2. Fervent; ardent; zealous; earnest; ac- 
tive; hearty; sincere; coidial; vigorous; 
sprightly ; lively. 

T vv-rlf '0 warm in any party’s canse as to 

di- '• t If 'll . . .. ^ope, 

^ ,v j, . now withering in thy bloom. Fope* 

3. Violent; vehement; furious; passionate; 
excited, ** We shall have warm work.’* iShak* 

4. Comfortable in circumstances ; moderately 

rich ; well off. [Colloquial.] Smart* 

5. {Pawt.) Noting colors which have yellow 

or yellow-red for a base. Clarhe. 

Syn. — See Fervor, Hearty, Zealous, 
warm, t?. a, [M. Goth, warmjanr^ [f. warmeb ; 

pp. WARMING, WARMEn.] 

1. To make warm ; to impart or communicate 
a moderate degree of heat to ; to free from cold. 

He [Peter] sat with the servants, and warmed himself at 
the fire. JfarA* xiv. 54. 

We are bo accustomed to the open fireplace, . . .that we ^ 
apt to look with suspicion on other contxivanccs for woo'mtvff 
our rooms. Tomhnsoju 

2. To heat mentally ; to animate ; to excite. 

The action of Homer, being more full of vigor than that 
of Virgil, Is more pleasing to the reader? one wanm you by 
degrees, the other sets you on fire all at once, and never in- 
termits hiB heat. J^ntden. 

wArm, V. n* [A. S. wearmian*] To grow or be- 
come warm. Jsa, xlvii. 14. 

wARM'^JR, n* One who, or that which, warms. 
fWARM'FO'L, a. Giving warmth. Chapman, 
WAR'-M ARKED, a. Marked or wounded in war. 

<< WaT’-marlisd footmen.” Shak, 

wARM'^HEART-I^D, o. Having warm affections ; 

affectionate; cordial; kind; tender. More, 
wArm'— HEART- 5D-NliSS, w. An affectionate dis- 
position ; cordiality ; tender-heartedness. More, 

WARM'ING-PAN, n, A pan, with a cover, and a 
long handle, for holding live coals, to warm the 
sheets of a bed. Chsstei^eld, 

WARM'JNG-STONE, n, A stone found in Corn- 
wall, which retains heat a long time. Ray* 
wARM'LY, ad, 1. "With warmth or heat. 

There the warming sun first warndg smote 

The open field. 3£t7ton, 

2. With w’armth of feeling ; ardently ; eagerly. 

I hope you think more warmly ... of that design. Pope* 
WARMN^SS, n. Warmth, [R.] Bp. Taylor. 

WARMTH, ». 1. The state or the quality of be- 
ing warm ; moderate or gentle heat ; glow. 

He vital virtue infUsed, and vital warmth^ 

Throughout the fluid mass. Milton, 

2. Ardor; zeal; fervor; fervency; earnest- 
ness; cordiality; intensity; enthusiasm. 

The best patriots, by seeing with what warmth and zeal 
the smallest corruptions are deibuded, have been wearied 
into silence. jDaiencait, 

3. {Pa{7it.) A tone of color arising from the 

use of warm colors. Brands* 

iYARMTH'LIISS, a* Having or imparting no 
warmth. ** The warmthUss flame.” Coleridge, 

warn, u. a* [A. S. wamim, weamimiy wyman\ 
Ger. warned ; Dan. advars'y Sw. uama; Icel. 
vara.] [t, warned ; pp. warning, warned.] 

1. To ^ve previous notice to of danger or ill 
attending upon the performance or non-perform- 
ance of something; to caution; to premonish. 

Warn them that they trespass not against the Lord, as so 
wrath come upon you and upon your brethren. 2 Cftr.xix.lO. 

I ceased not to u?ar» every one night and day with tears. 

Acts XX, SL. 
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2. To admonish, as of any duty ; to advise. 

Cornelius. . . was warnod God by a holy angel to 

send for thee into his house. Acts x, 22. 

3. To inform previously ; to notify ; to ap- 
prise. “ Warned of the ensuing fight.” Dryden, 

4. To summon ; to call ; to bid. 

Who is it that hath wcanwd us to the walls ? Shak. 

5. f To w’ard or keep otf ; to repel. 

Yet can they not warn death from wretched night. Sipenser, 

Sym.— See Admonish- 

wArN'^IR, n. One who warns. Sidoet, 

wArn'ING, n. [Ger. v>arnung.] 

1. Caution against danger, or against that by 
which danger IS incurred; admonition; moni- 
tion. 

Warning give that enemies conspire 

With fire and sword the region to invade. Sp&nser. 

2. Previous notice. “So short a loarninq,** 

V Estrange. “ A month’s Dryaen* 

Syn. — See Admonition. 

wAeN'1NG-LY, ad. So as to warn. Cktrke. 

wAR'-6F-F|0E, n* The office of the war depart- 
ment of a nation. Jumas* 

wArP, n, [A. S. wearp* — See Wart, v, n,] 

1. ( Weaving.') The longitudinal threads of a 
woven fabric, as distinguished from the weft or 
woof which runs across the cloth. Tamlmaon. 

2. {Naut.) A rope for moving a vessel by 

having one end made fast to some fixed object, 
or to a kedge. Dana. 

3. iAgric.) The deposit of muddy waters ar- 
tificially introduced into low lands. LyelL 

4. Young prematurely cast, as a colt, a calf, 
lamb, &c. [Local, Ei^.] Wright. ^ Clarke. 

6. Four herrings. {Xocal, EngJj Sinimonds. 

wARP, V, n. [M, Goth, wairpan \ A. S. weor^n^ 
wurpan, to throw, to east ; Frs. icerpa ; Dut. 
werp&ii ; Ger. werfen ; Dan. varpe, to warp, as 
a ship ; Sw. vaipa ; Icel. varpa^ to throw, to 
send. — Mid. L. werpiOf querpio.] [t. warped ; 

pp. WARPING, WARPED.] 

1. To be thrown, turned, or twisted out of a 
straight direction, as in drying. 

One of you will prove a shruak panel, and, like green tim- 
ber, warp. Shak. 

They clamp one piece of wood to the end of another niece, 
to keep it from casting or warpmg. Moxon. 

2. To turn or incHie from a straight or prop- 
er course or direction ; to swerve ; to deviate. 

There ’s our commission. 

From which we would not have you warp. Shak. 

3. To move with a bending or a crooked mo- 
tion ; to wind along. 

A pitchy cloud 

Of locusts, warping on the eastern wind. Mdton. 

4 To cast young prematurely, as a mare, cow, 
&c. [Local, EngJ Wright. Clarke. 

5. (Weaving.) To form threads or yarns into 

warp. Tomlinson* 

wArp, V. a. 1. fTo send forth ; to utter ; to 
ejaculate ; to pronounce. Piers Plouhman. 

' 2. To turn or twist out of a straight direction, 
as timber; to curve. ** Warped keels.** SwTey. 

3. To turn, bend, or incline from a straight 
or proper course or direction ; to pervert. 
“ Scripture warped fiom its intent.” Covyper. 

I have ivo private considerations to warp me in this con- 
troversy. Addtson. 

4. (fTaut.) To move, as a vessel, by means of 

a rope made fast to some fixed object, or to a 
kedge. Da^ia, 

5. {Agrio.) To flood with water, as tillage- 


land, in order to fertilize it by the deposit of 
warp. — See WARD, n*^ No. 3. Farm. Ency. 

6, {Rope-making. ) To unwind from the reel 
or roller, stretch straight and parallel, and as- 
semble in a large group, or haul, preparatory to 
tarring, as yarns. Tomlmson. 

Warped surface, (Math.) a surface jzenerated by a 
straight line, moving so that no two of its consecutive 
positions shall be in the same plane. Dantes ^ Peck* 

wAr'-PATNT, n. Paint put on the face and oth- 
er parts of the body, by American Indians on 
going to war. Longfellow* 

wAr'-PAtH, n. The path or route taken by 
Indians on going to war. Schoolcraft. 

wArp'IIR, n. 1. One who, or that which, warps. 

2. (Weaving.) One who forms threads or 

yarns into warp. Simmonds, 


WARRANT 

WARP'ING, n. 1. The act of one who, or that 
which, warps. ^ 

2. A turning aside from the right or proper 

course or direction. Bp. Taylor, 

3. (Weaving.) The act or the operation of 

combining yams or threads into warn ; the act 
or the process of making warp. To7nlmson, 

4. (Agnc.) The act or the mode of feitilizing 
land by overflowing it with water. Farm. Ency. 

WARP^ING-BANK, n. A bank or mound of earth 
raised round a field for retaining w'ater let in 
for the purpose of fertilizing the land. Ogilvie. 

WARP'ING-PfiN'NY, n, A sum of money paid 
by the spinner to‘the weaver on laying on the 
warp. [Local, Eng.] Wright* 

WAR'-PLUMB, n. A plume worn in war. Clarke. 
wAr'-PR66f, a. Able to resist successfully a 
warlike attack. Potter. 

WAR'PR66p, n. Valor proved by war. Mason. 

wARP -THREAD, n. (Weaving.) One of the 
threads which form the warp, Tomlinson. 

WAR'RAN-DICE (wSr'-), n. (Scottish Law.) In 
conveyancing, a warranty. Burrdl. 

WAR'RANT (wUr'rant), V. a. \lt. guarentire ; Sp. 
garaniir ; Old Fr. guaraniir \ Fr. gara?itir. — 
From A. S. warian, werian, to bewaie, to 
guard. Bichardson.] [i. warranted ; pp. 
WARRANTING, WARRANTED.] 

1. To give security to ; to secure ; to defend. 

If my coming, whom, she said, he feared, , . . had not war- 
rantedh&r from that near approaching cruelty. Stdmy. 

2. To give assurance ; to assure ; to insure. 

What a galled neck have we herel Look ye, mine ’g as 
smooth as suk, I warrant ye. X Estrange. 

I ’ll warrant him trom drowniiig. Shak. 

3. To give authority to; to authorize; to 
sanction ; to justify ; to maintain ; to support. 

Reason warrasiis it, and ve may safely receive it for true. 

Locke. 

True fortitude is seen in great exploits. 

That justice wan ants and that wisdom guides: 

Ail else is towering frenzy and distraction. Addiecn. 

4. (Law,) In conveyancing, to assure the 

title of, as property sold, by an express cove- 
nant to that effect in the deed ; to bind one’s 
self by express covenant to defend the grantee 
in his title and possession of:— in contracts, to 
engage or stipulate in w’riting, or by words, that 
a certain fact in relation to the su^ect of the 
contract is or shall be as represented ; as, in the 
contract of sales, that the thing sold is free from 
defect, or shall prove to be of the equality or the 
quantity represented ; or, in a policy of insur- 
ance, that the thing insured is neutral property, 
or that a ship shall sail on or before a given day, 
&c. — See Warranty. BurriU* 

WAR'RANT (wSr'rfint), n. 1. That which author- 
izes; authority; commission. 

When at any time they either wilfull:? break any cora- 
mnndment or ignorantly mistake it, that is no -warrant fo* 
us to do so likewise. KeltleweU. 

Is this a wan'ant sufficient for any man^a conscience to 
build such proceedings upon f MooKer. 

2. That which secures ; security ; guarantee. 
His promise is our plain wam-ard that in his name what 

we ask we shall receive. JtooK&r. 

3. A grant, instniment, or writing, authoriz- 
ing a person to do or to have something which 
otherwise he would have no right to do or to en- 
joy ; a writ conferring some right or authority. 

A icaiTonf from the lords of the council to travel fiw thrw 
years any where, Rome and St. Omer excepted. JJowtdl. 

He sent him a wan ant for one thousand pounds a year 
penrion for his lift. aarend&n. 

4. That which attests ; a voucher. Raleigh. 

6. t Bight; legality; lawfulness. Shak. 

An ahuscr of the world, a practiser 

Of arts inhibited and out of warrant. Shak. 

6. (Law.) An authority to do some judicial 

act, — especially a process under seal, issued 
by some court or justice, authorizing an officer 
to arrest or apprehend a person, named, or to 
take certain property. BurriU. 

7. (Mil.) A writ of authority inferior to a 

commission: — a document under the sign- 
manual, to authorize the assembling ot a gen- 
eral court-martial, &c- StoegueUr. 

Dock-warrant, a custom-house license or authority. 
fEngland.] Simmonds . — Ff^arrant of attommi, a writ- 
ten authority, directed to an attorney or attorneys ot 
a court of record, to appear for the party exwuting it, 
and receive a declaration for him in an action at the 
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suit of a person named, and thereupon to confess the 
same, or to suffer judpineiii to pass by default. It also 
usually contains a release of errors. — Warrant tc aue 
and defend, (^Old Law.) a special warrant from the 
crown authorizing a party to appoint an attorney to 
sue or defend for linn ; — a special authority given by 
a party to his attorney to commence a suit, or to ap- 
pear and defend a suit, in his behalf. JSurrill. 

WAR'RANT-A-BLB (wSr'rant-a-bl), a. That is, or 
may be, warranted ; justifiable. South, 

''lV'AR'RANT-4.-BLE-NJESS (wSr'rant-^t-bl-nes), n. 
The quality of being warrantable. BaiTOto. 

IVAR'RANT-A-BLY (w5rV^nt-$-bIe), ad. In a 
manner to be warranted ; justifiably. Wake. 

VVAR'R ANT-^ID (wSr'rant-ed), p. a. Secured ; au- 
thorized; assured; protected by a warranty. 

WAR-RAN-TEE' (w5r-r&n-ta'), n. {Law.) A per- 
son to* whom warranty is made. Dam. 

WAR'RANT-JPR (w8r'rant-er), n. One who war- 
rants, Johmon, 

tWAR'RANT-ISE (w6r'rant-ls), n. [LawL.toar- 
rayitiso.) Warrant ; authority ; warranty. SImk, 

t W AR'RANT-I^E (wJSr^-), v. a, [Law L. warran- 
tiso.) To warrant. Sackluyt. 

WAR'RANT-6P'FI-C5R (wSr'-), n. In the army 
and navy, an officer who is not commissioned, 
but exercising authority by a warrant. Stocqueler, 

WAR-RANT-OR^ (130), w. {Law.) One who mves a 
warranty correlative of warrantee. Blackstone, 

WAR'RAN-TY, (w3r'rant-e), n. [Law L. 
rantia ; Law J?r. garamity, garrasnty. — Ger. 
wahren. — See GrAuA-NXEB.] 

1. {Old English Conveyancing^ An under- 

taking by covenant to defend a tenant or gr*’.ntee 
in his seisin, against an adverse tlfziKi -t 'i' 
the land. BumU. 

JB^The ancient law of warranty ot real property 
has been long obsolete in practice. JSrande. 

2. {Modern Law.) An undertaking or stipu- 
lation in writing, or verbally, that a certain fact, 
in relation to the subject of a contract, is, or 
shall be, as it Is stated or promised to be. 

Warranty is generally expressed, but frequently 
implied, by law. The cominon express warranty of an 
article sold is, that it is free from defect ; but the law- 
will imply a warranty of the Utle, provided the seller 
sells It as his own and for a fair price. Wiien a per- 
son warrants an article, he makes himself liable for 
any defect in the matter to which the warranty ap- 
plies, whether he knew it or not ; but when he makes 
a bare representation, it is necessary to aver and prove 
that he knew the representation to be false ; otherwise 
he is not liable to damages. BurrilL 

3. (Insurance Law.) A stipulation by a party 
insured, in reference to a vessel or property 
which is the subject of insurance. Burrill. 

eSf An express warranty is a stipulation inserted in 
■writing on the face of the policy, either alleging the 
existence of some fact or state of things at or previous 
to the time of making the policy, or it undertakes for 
the happening of /liture acts. The implied warranty 
in a policy is, that the vessel is seaworthy. BarriU. 

4. Authority; warrant, [b.] 

If they disobey any precept, that is no excuse to ns, nor 
gives U8 any warrantVf for company's sake, to disobey like- 
wise. KeUleweU. 

5. Guaranty ; assurance ; security. 

The stamp [m coinage] was a loarrantj/ of the public that 
under such a denomination they should receive a piece of 
such a weight and fineness. Locke. 


WAR^RAN-TY, v. a. To warrant ; to guarantee. 

f WAR'RAY (wSr'ra), v. a. To make war upon. 
The Christian lords vxaraid the eastern lands. JPairfax. 

f wArrb, a. [M. Goth, wears.) Worse. Spenser. 


WAR'R^IN (w5r'r§n), n. [Law L. warenna; Lav 
Fr. garenere; garenmr, to prohibit. — Ger, 
vjahi'en, to protect or defend.] 

1. A place privileged by prescription, or royal 
grant, for the keeping and preservation of cer- 
tain animals called beasts and fowls of warren. 

A loqrren may Ite (roeni! OTd there is no necessity of en- 
cKwing it, ^ there is of a park The beasts of warren appear 
to be only haras and rabbits; and the towls of warren are par- 
triages and. pheasants, though some add quails, woodcocks, 
and. water-fowL p ^c. 

In common language, a warren is a surface ol 
poor, dry, sandy soil, on which rabbits are 'k&pt.Brande. 

^ 2. {Eng. Law.) A franchise which gives a 
right to have and keep certain wild beasts and 


fowls called game, within the precincts of a 
manor or any other place of known extent, 
whereby the owner of the franchise has a prop- 
erty in the game, and a right to exclude all 
other persons from hunting or taking it; — 
called free warren. P* Cye. 

3. A place in a river for keeping fish. Clarke. 

WAR'R^SN-JgR (wSi;'r?n-§r), n. The keeper of a 
warren. Shak. 

WAR'RJ-An-GLE (w8r're-SLng-gl), n. {Ornith.) A 
kind of hawk. Ainsworth. 

II WAR'RIQR (wSir'yur) [wkr'yur, S. W. P. J. E. 

K. i wir'i^-ur, F. ; w5r'r§-ur, Ja..Sm.'\,n. A 
person engaged in war or military service; a 
soldier ; a muitary man : — a brave man. 

I sing the warruyr and his mighty deeds. Lauderdale, 

II WAR'RIOR-j&SS, ». A female warrior. Spenser. 

t wAr'RY, V. n, [A. S. wirgian.) To curse ; to 
execrate. dutucer. 

wAr'-SONG, n. A song sung by American In- 
dians at the war-dance. CatUn. 

wAR'-Sf^NK, a. Overwhelmed in war. Thomson. 

WArT, n. [A. B.weart, waarte ; Dut. wrat* Ger. 
warze % Dan. vorte ; Sw. varta ; Icel. vaHa. — 

L. verruca ; It. verruca ; Sp. verruga % Fr. 
verruef) 

1. A small, hard tumor or excrescence which 
forms at the surface of the skin, and particu- 
larly on that of the hands and face. DungUson. 

2. {Bot.) A sessile gland, of variable figure, 
produced on various parts of plants. Lindley. 

WART'— CRfiSS, n. {Bot.) The name of crucifer- 
ous plants of the genus Senebiera or Coroyiopus. 

Gray. Loudon. 

WArt'^D, a. Covered with warts. Henshw. 

WArT'— HOG, n. (Zodl.) The common name of 
animals of the swine family, and genus Phaco^ 
chceruSy remarkable for having on each side of 
the cheek a large tubercle or wart. Baird, 

WArt'L^SS, a. Destitute of warts. Dr. Allen. 

WARTWORT (wirt'wttrt), n. {Bot.) A plant of 
the genus Euphorbia, or spurge, with tubercled 
or warted capsules. ^$Loudon. Ainsworth. 

WART^Y, a. Having warts. Phillips, 

WAR'~WAST-^:D, a. Wasted by war. Coleridge. 

wAR'WHddP (wSLr'hdp), n. The cry of war among 
the American Indians. CatUn. 


6. To affect by ablution ; to purify ; to cleanse ; 
— followed by away, off, &c- 

Be baptized, and wash away thy sins. Acts xxli. 16. 

7. To color by washing. 

To wash over a coarse or insignificant meaning is to coun- 
terfeit nature's coin, Colher. 

WASH (wbsli), V. n. 1. To perform ablution. 

Wash, and partake serene the friendly ffeast. Pope. 

2. To cleanse clothes by the use of water. 

She can wash and scour. Slmk. 


WASH (w5sh), n, 1. Matter collected by water. 

The wash of pastures, fields, commons. JUortimer. 
2. A bog ; a marsh ; a fen ; a qxiagmire ; — a 
shore washed by the sea, or the shallow part of 
a river. 


Neptune's salt wa<th, and Tellue’ orbed ground. 
Th' s r" •o:--’ — nrv Islington 
" ' ilay. 
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warn 


3. A medical or a cosmetic lotion. 


Shak 


Cawper 


He tried all manner of washes to bring him to a better 
complexion. L'JEstrange. 

Here gallipots and vials placed. 

Some filled with washes, some with paste. Swift 

4. The feed of hogs gathered from washed 
dishes, &c. ; the u et refuse of cookery. &c. 

The stillness of a sow at her witsh. South. 


5. Act of washing the clothes of a family, or 
the quantity of clothes washed at once. Johnson. 

6. A substance spread o-ver boards or other 

work for beauty or preservation. Wright. 

7. A thin coating of metal, as of geld. Wright. 
B. A mixture of dunder, or waste saccharine 

juices, used for distilling. Simmonds. 

9. {DisUUing.) The fermented wort from 

which spirit is distilled. Brande. 

10. {Naut.) The blade of an oar. Mar. Diet. 

11. {Paint.) A thin color or tint ; a superfi- 
cial stain. Clarke. 

12. Ten strikes of oysters. Simmonds. 


f WASH (w8sh), a. Washy ; weak. Beau.^ FI, 


WASH'A-BLE (w5sh'-),d5. That can be washed. CL 


WASH'— BALL(w»sh'batl), n. A ball of soap. Swift. 

WASH'BOARD (wSsh'bord), n. 1. A board used 
for washing clothes on. Clarke. 

2. A board at the bottom of a wall in a room ; 

a skirting-board ; a mop-board. Simmonds. 

3. {Naut.) One of the broad, thin planks, 
fixed occasionally on the top of a boat's sides, 
to increase the height thereof, and prevent the 
sea from breaking into the vessel. Mar. Did. 

WASH'BOWL (wSsli'boI), 7i. A howl to wash in. 


WA R'W|CK-fTE, n. (Mn.) A brittle, crystal- 
line mineral, of dark^rown or black color, and 
composed essentially of boracic acid, titanic 
acid, magnesia, and oxide of iron. Dana. 

wAr'— WORN, a. Worn with war, Shak. 

wAr'Y, or WA'RY, a. [A. S, weeri Dut. ware ; 
Old Ger, wer\ Dan. varsom\ Sw. varsami) 
Cautious ; scrupulous ; timorously prudent ; 
chary; guarded; watchful; circumspect. 

Each thing feigned ought more wary be. Spemeir. 

Let ns be wary. let us hide our loves. Shak. 

WA§ (wlSz), i. from he. I was, thou WAST (wJSst), 
he WAS. — See Be. 

WASE, n. A wreath of straw or cloth placed on 
the head to prevent the pressure of burdens. 
[Local, Eng.] Cooper. 

WASH (wSsh), V. a. [A. S. weescan, wacsan; Dut. 
wasschen ; Ger, waschen ; Dan. vaske ; Sw. 
vaska.] {i. washed ; pp. washing, washed.] 

1. To cleanse by ablntion ; to cleanse with 
water or other fluid. 

How fein, like Pilate, would I wash toy hands 

Of this most grievous, guilty murther donci Shak. 

2. To wet ; to moisten ; to cover or wet with 
water or any fluid. 

The sea washes many islands. Johnson. 

3. To separate the extraneous matter from, 
by means of water, as ores. 

The ores thus detached ... ore wheeled out to the day, 
and washed. dre. 

4. To color superficial!;^; to spread colors 

over; to color, as a pencil design, with one 
color, as Indian ink, &c, Davies. 

6. To overlay with a thin coat of metaL Wr, 


WASH'^R (woBh'er), n. 1. One who washes. Shah. 

2. {Mech.) A circular piece of leather or paste- 
board placed at the base of a screw, so as to pre- 
vent the metal surfaces from being injured when 
it is screwed home, or used to render screw and 
other junctions air-tight ; — a flat piece of iron 
pierced with a hole for the passage of a screw, 
between whose nut and the timber it is placed 
to prevent compression on a small surface of 
the timber. Brande. 

WASH'JPR-mAn (w5sh'§r-mSn), n, A man who 
washes clothes. Mackintosh^m 

WASH'JgR-WOM-AN (wUsh'er-wfim-an), n. A 
woman who washes clothes. Qu. Rev. 

WASH'l-NfiSS (w8sh'e-n6s), n. The state or the 
quality of being washy, Clarke. 

WASH'JNG (wilsli'ing), n. 1. The act of cleans- 
ing by water ; ablu'.ion. Souths 

2, The act of separating the earth and ex- 
traneous matter from a metal by water. 

3. The clothes washed ; a wash, 

WASH'lNG-MA-5HtNE' (wKsh'-), ». A macWne 

for washing clothes. Sim^nonds. 

WASH'ING-TQN-TTE, n. ^ {Min.) A variety ojf 
ilmenite occurring in Connecticut in large tabu- 
lar crystals, and consisting of borncic-aoid, ti- 
tanic acid, sesquioxide of iron, and protoxide 
of iron. Dana. 

WASH'-l£atH-®R (wdsli'-),n. Split sheep-skins 
prepared with oil in imitation of chamois, and 
used for household purposes, as dusting, clean- 
ing^ glass, &c. : — alumed or buff leather for 
regimental belts. Simmonds. 

wAsh'— Off, a. {Calico-printing.) Hoting fugi- 
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WASH-POT 

tive, topical colors, not fixed by steaming, which 
are also called spint colors^ or fancy colors^ 

Parnell. 

WASH — POT (wosh'p5t), n. A pot or vessel in 

• which any thing is washed. Cowley, 

WASH'— STAND (wosli'-), n. Apiece of furniture 
for holding ewer and basin and other requisites 
for washing the person. Simmonds. 

WASH' -TUB (wbsh'tiib), n. A tub in which clothes 
are washed. Ash. 

WASH'Y (wSsh'e), a. 1, Watery; damp; moist. 

On the washt/ ooze deep channels wore. MUtem. 

_ 3, Weak ; not solid ; wanting firmness or so- 
lidity ; thin, as diluted substances- Wotbon. 

II WASP (w5ap) [w8sp, W. J, F, Ja. Sm, Wb.; 
w&sp, S E. ; wisp, JP.], n, [A. S. weesp, weeps, 
wasp ; Dut. weep ; Ger, wespe ; Dan. vespe. — 
L. vespa ; It. vespa ; Sp. avispa ; Fr. guSpe.'\ 
^Ent.) An aculeated, hymenopterous, stinging 
insect, of the genus Vespa, allied to the hornet, 
but having a more slender body. Westwood, 

II WASP'-FLY (wSsp'fli), n. An insect. Hill, 

II WASP'TSH (wSsp'ish), a, 1. Irritable ; irascible ; 
snappish ; easily provoked. 

[St. Jerome] was naturally a waspish and hot man. £p. HctlL 

2. Like a wasp in shape ; having a slender 
waist ; as, ** A waspish form.” 

B WASP'ISH-HfiAD'JglD (wSsp'jsh-hSd'^d), a. Ir- 
ritable ; passionate. Shah, 

II WASP'JSH-LY (wosp'ish-l§), ad. In a waspish 
manner ; snappishly ; peevishly. Wasping, 

II WASP'|SH-NfiSS, n. The quality of being wasp- 
ish ; peevishness ; irritability. Cleaveland, 

WAS'SAIL (wSs'sil), n, [A. S. wees-heel, health 
be with you ; wesan, to be, and heel, health.] 

1- Aneientlya salutation in drinking. Riison, 

2. A liquor made of apples, sugar, and ale, 
anciently much used by good-fellows. Fletcher. 

3. A drunken bout ; a carousal. Shak. 

4. A merry or convivial song. 

Ha^e you done your wassaHi ’tis a handsome drowsy 
ditty 111 assure you. Beau. Sc FL 

WAS'SAJL (wSs'sjl), V. n. To hold a wassail ; to 
drink ; to carouse. MiUon. 

WAS'SAIL (wos'sil), a. Pertaining to a wassail ; 

convivial ; festal. Shenstone. 

WAS'SAIL-BOWL (wSs'sjl-bol), n, A bowl for 
holding wassail, or a bowl used at wassails. 

The wassail-bowl, which was anciently carried round on 
New Year’s Eve. Bi ande. 

WAS'SAlL-JpR (w5s'sjl-er), n, A jovial drinker; a 
reveller ; a toper. Milton, 

WAST (wSst). [A. S. wesan, to be.] *. from he, 
second person singular, — See Be. 

WASTE, 17. a, [A- S. westan ; But. verwoesten ; 
Ger. wUsten. — L. •oasto, oastcd;us% It. guastare\ 
Bp,gastar\ Vx, gdter,'\ wasted ; jyj?. wast- 

IN0, WA5;Tr.p.] 

1. To diminish ; to decrease ; to wear away- 

The patient is much wasted and enfisebled. Blackmore, 

2. To destroy wantonly and luxuriously ; to 
use or employ prodigally ; to squander ; to cause 
to be destroyed, or to be of no use or value. 

There must be providence used, that our Bhip-tlmbcr be 
not wonted. Bacon. 

3. To devastate ; to destroy ; to desolate ; to 
ravage ; to rxiin ; to spoil. 

Though the siege were withdrawn, and the city spared, 
yet the country thereabout they was^d. 

4. To pass time in idleness or misery; to 
consume tediously ; to wear out. 

And they, outcast Arom God, are here condemned 
To waste eternal days in woe and pain. MitUm. 

6, To spend ; to consume ; to expend. 

O, were I able 

To wcuOe it all myself, and leave you none! MUon. 

Full many a flower is born to blush unseen. 

And waste Its sweetness on the desert air. Oray. 

6, (Law.) To spoil, or to do a lasting damage 
to, as an estate ; to spoil or destroy, as houses, 
woods, lands, or other corporeal hereditaments 
by the tenant thereof.— See Waste, n, Burrill, 

WASTE, V. n. To dwindle; to be diminished 
gradually ; to be consumed. Dryden, 
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WASTE, a, 1. Destroyed; ruined; desolated; 
devastated ; ravaged ; spoiled. 

TS"r*“* m *301^, *"OTp t'‘*c iri-ia 
OfT'i ■ . , , - "f- o \ .'la 

The realm of Aladnle, in his retreat. " Milton. 

2. Desolate; uncultivated; untilled; wild. 

There be very waste conn tiles and wildernesses? but we 
find not mention whether any do inhabit there. Mjbot, 

3. Superfluous; exuberant; lost for want of 
occupiers. '* Her waste fertility.” Milton. 

4. Worthless; that of which none but mean 
uses can be made, or of which no account is 
taken ; refuse. “ Waste wood.” Johnson, 
“ Waste paper.” Dryden, 

To lay waste, to desolate ; to destroy ; to devastate. 

WASTE, n. 1. The act of wasting ; a squander- 
ing ; wanton or prodigal destruction. 

For oil this waste of wealth and loss of blood. Mdton. 

2. Consumption ; loss ; useless expenditure. 

The waste dally made by the firequent attrition in masti- 
cation. Bay. 

3. Devastation ; ravage ; desolation ; ruin. 

I fiom the root thy guilty race will tear. 

And give the nations to the waste of war. JPape. 

4. Desolate or uncultivated ground or coun- 
try ; ground, place, or space unoccupied ; a wild; 
a desert ; a wilderness. 

Land that is left wholly th-t hath -o 

ment ofiiascuiaao, tillage, or • /• ". c 

And, like fresh eagle, made his hardy flight i 

Through all that great, wide waste yet wanting light. Sfie7ise7\ i 
All the leafy nation smkb at last. 

And Vulcan rides in triumph o’er the waste, Bryden. j 

5. Something of little or no account or value, 
as the refuse of cotton or silk. Simmonds. 

6. {Law.) Spoil or destruction done or allowed j 

to be clone to houses, woods, lands, or other 
corporeal hereditaments, by the tenant thereof, 
to the prejudice of the heir, or of him in rever- 
sion or remainder. Cowell. 

Waste is either voluntary or permissive ; the 
one by an actual and designed demolition of the 
lands, woods, and bouses; the other arising horn 
mere negligence, and want of sufficient care in rep- 
aration, fences, and the like. SurrUL 

7. {Mining.) A vacant place left in the gob- | 
bine, in each side of which the rubbish is 
packed up for the support of the roof. Watson. 

Syn. — See Loss. 

WASTE'BOARD, n, 4A board set up on the edge 
of a boat or other vessel to keep cutwater. Ash. 

WASTE'— BOOK (wast'bflk), n. A book in which 
merchants record their dealings in order as they 
occur. Simmonds, 

WASTE'Fi)l, a. L Causing waste ; destructive, 
“These wasteful furies.” MiUon. 

2. Wantonly or dissolutely consumptive. 

In sneb cases, they set them off more with wit and activity 
than with costly and waeteeful expenses. Bacon. 

3. Lavish ; prodigal ; luxuriantly liberal ; pro- 
fuse; extravagant. *^A.wasteful\BBd^” Adduon. 

4. t Desolate; waste; unoccupied. 

They viewed the vast immeasurable abyss? 

Outrageous as a sea, dark, waftep/d, wild. Mdtan, 

Synu— See Extravagant. 

WASTE'Fi6'L-LY, ad. In a wasteful manner; 
prodigally; lavishly. Hooker. 

WASTE'FX^L-NfiSS, n. The state or the quality 
of being wasteful ; prodigality. Holland. 

WASTE'— GATE, n. A gate in a dam throug^h 
which water not wanted is discharged. WrigM. 

t WAS'TJPL (wSs'tel), n, [Low L. waMellus^ A 
fine sort of bread or cake. Lotcfth. 

wAste'— land, n. Any tract or surface not in 
a state of cultivation, and producing little or no 
useful herbage or wood ; a waste. Brands, 

f WASTE'N^iSS, n. The state of being waste or 
desolate: — a waste place. “Through woods 
and wasteness wide.” Spejiser. 

WASTE'— PIPE, n. A pipe for dischar^ng sur- 
plus or used water. Simmonds. 

WAST'JIR, n, 1. One who wastes or squanders ; 
one who consumes or spends dissolutely and 
extravagantly ; a squanderer ; a spendthrift. 

The profuse waetere of their patrimonies. B. Jenton, 

2, t A kind of cudgel. Bern, ^ FI. 

WASTB'THRIft, n. A spendthrift. Beau. ^ FI, 


WATCHET 

WA S TE'— WE AR, n. A wear for the surplus water 
of a canal. Clarke, 

WAST'ING, a. Consuming ; wearing away. 

WAST'JNG, n. Consumption ; decay ; decline. 

t WAS'TR^JL, n. 1. Common ground. Carew, 

2. A waste substance, as imperfect bricks, 
china, &c. [Local, Eng.] Halliwell, Simmonds, 

WATCH (wScb), n. [A. S. weecce; wacian, to 
watch ; Dut. waak, wake, wacht ; Ger. wache, 
wacht ; Dan. vagt ; Sw. & Icel. vakt. — See 
Wake.] 

1. Act of watching ; forbearance of sleep ; 
wakefulness ; watchfulness ; vigilance. Johnson, 

2. Attendance without sleep. 

All the long night their mournful watch they keep. Addison, 

3. Attention ; close observation ; inspection. 

When I had lost one shaft, 

I shot his fellow of the selfsame flight. 

The selfsame way, with moi e advised watch. Shak, 

4. Guard ; vigilant keeping ; caution or vigil- 
ance to protect from surprise or attack. 

Use careful toatc/i; choose trusty sentinels. Shak, 

5. A watchman or watchmen ; a man or men 

set to guard or keep w’atch ; — used in a collec- 
tive sense, MiUon, 

6. The place, post, or office, of a watchman. 

As I did stand my watch upon the hill. Shak, 

7. A period of the night in which a watch- 
man or watchmen keep guard. Miltmi. 

8. A pocket timepiece; a small horological 
instrument to be cariied in the pocket. 

Fourteen or fifteen thousand gold watches, and eighty or 
ninety thousand silver wafehet,, are annually assa> ed at Gold- 
smiths’ Hall [London]. SimtHonda, 

9. {Kaitt.) A division of time on board ship : 
— a ceitain portion of a ship's company ap- 
pointed to stand on wntch a given length of 
time. “ The larboard watch.*' Mar. Diet, 

Anchor watch, (JVhnt.) a small watch, of one or two 
men, kept while in port. Dana.^ Dog watch, (Jfaut.) 
See Dog-watch. — Watch and ward, the keeping of 
watch by night, and guard by day, in a town or other 
district. Bumll. — Watch andrwatc'i, (JSTaiti.) the ar- 
rangement by which the watches are alternated every 
other four hours. Dana. 

WATCH (w6ch), V, n, [Goth, wakan ; A. S. ioct- 
dafi ; Dut. tmken ; Ger. wacken ; Dan. raage ; 
Sw. ^ Icel. vaka, — Wake and watch are the 
same word, k being changed into eh. Richard- 
son.'ili. WATCHED %VATCHING, WATCHED.] 

L To be or keep awake ; not to sleep. 

1 have two nights watched with you. Shak. 

2. To keep guard ; to be on guard ; to act as 
watch or sentinel ; to be on the watch. 

He gave signal to the minister that watched, MtUotu 
Upon the walls every night do watch fifteen men. Hackluyt, 

3. To look with attention or expectation ; to 
be heedful, attentive, or vigilant. 

My soul waiteth for the Lord more than iliey that watch 
Ibr the morning. Bs. exxx. 6, 

Watch thou m all things, endure afflictions. 2 Tinu iv. 5. 

4. {Naut.) To float on the surface of the wa- 
ter, as a buoy. Daneu 

To watch iroer, to be cautiously observant of. 

WATCH (wBch), tJ. a. 1. To guard; to have in 
keep ; to attend ; to tend ; to observe carefully. 

Paris watched the flocks in tlie groves of Ida. Broome, 

Flaming miiustera watch and tend their charge. MitUm, 

2. To lie in wait for. 

They under rocks their food 
In jointed armor watch. JSBtton, 

3. To observe in order to detect or prevent ; 
to look at so as to guard against. Johnson, 

WATCH'-BAR-R^L (wBch'-), n. A short cylinder 
enclosing the main spring of a watch. iStmmontfs. 

WATCH'-BfeLL (wBch'bSl), n. {Navi.) A bell 
struck when the half-hour glass is run out, to 
make known the time of the watch. Mar, Diet. 

WATOH'-BtLL (wBch'bil), n. {Naut.) A list of 
the persons appointed to the watch. Mar. Diet, 

WATCH'-CASB (wBch'kas), n, A case of, or for 
holding, a watch. P. Cyo, 

WATCH'-D6g (wBch'dBg), n, A dog kept, to 
watch or guard premises. Goldsmith. 

WATCH'^R (wBch'^r), n. One who watches. 

t WATCH'^T (wBch'^t), a. [“ Most probably from 
wad, or wood. The color of the dye of wood. 
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i. e, pale blue. This seems to me much prefer- 
able to the derivatioa from wcBced^ weak.” 

Blue , pale blue ; cerulean, Milton, 

WATCH'F^L (wScli'mi), a. "Wakeful; vigilant; 
attentive ; observant ; cautious ; circumspect ; 
heedful; careful; wary. 

Bo waicfijul of their behavior. Law. 

^ ^ Trh Vcrni< » -i 

f I . I '* « ■ <1 ’ • n I ■ ■ % i \ / f / V- 

ful against -Hhatevcr might conceal or misrepresent it. Locke. 

« It has 0 / before the thing to be regulated, and 
against before the thing to be avoided.” Johnson, 

Syn. — See Careful, Wakeful. 
WATCtt'PUL-LY (w5ch'ful-Ie), ad. In a watch- 
ful manner ; vigilantly ; cautiously ; attentively. 

WATCH'FX)L-NiSS (w?Jch'ful-nSs), ?i. The state 
or the quality of being watchful ; vigilance ; 
heed , attention ; diligent observation. IVatts. 
WATCH^-GLAss (wSch'glis), n. 1. A small con- 
vex glass used to cover the face of a watch ; the 
crystal of a watch. Simmonds, 

2. [Naut.) A half-hour glass used to measure 
the time of a watch upon deck. Mar. Diet, 

WATOH'-GUARD, n, A guard for the watch. 
WATCH'-GGn (wSch'-), n, i^Naut.) A gun fired 
on board ships of war at the setting of the 
watch in the evening, and on relieving it in the 
morning. Mar. Diet, 

WATCHOHbdSE (wScIi'hbua), n, 1. A place where 
a watch or guard is set. Gay. 

2. A lock-up of a city watch or police. 
WATCII'ING (wSch'ing), n. 1. The act of one 
who watches or keeps watch ; attention. 

2. Want of sleep ; sleeplessness ; vigilance. 
WATCH'-LfGHT (wJScli'lIt), w. A candle with a 
rush wick, to burn in the night. Addison. 

WATCH'—MAK-^B* (woch'mak-^r), n. One who 
makes watches. Moxoii, 

WATOH'MAN (wSch^m^in), n. ; pi. WATCHMEN. 

1 . One set to keep watch ; a guard ; a senti- 
nel ; a sentry. Spenser. 

2. An Officer in a city or a town, whose 
duty it is to watch during the night, and take 
care of the property of the inhabitants. Boiwier. 

WdtehinanU rattle, a spring rattle, used by watchmen 
to sound an alarm or to call for assistance. Simmonds. 

WATCir-PA-P^R (w 8 ch'pa-p 9 r), n. An old-fash- 
ioned fancy ornament, or thin tissue lining, for 
the case of a watch. Shnmonds, 

WATCH'-T5\^-$R (wSchVoil-er), n. A tower on 

which a sentinel is placed to keep guard against 
the approach of an enemy. DoUand, 

WATCH'WORD (w5ch VUrd), A particular word 

or phrase given ’o 'd 

on duty, andexe*’. MUjed as i on -ii'jfvr. r, 

in order to prev< m '‘i ‘ a ./p'-iij'j or civil ico i:* 
an enemy ; countersign. Shak. 

wA'TJgR, n. [M. Goth. w%te\ A. S. wmter\ Dut. 
water* Frs. water j w^ir\ Ger. wass&r\ Dan. 
vand ; Sw. ratten ; Icel. rodn. — Gr. Sdwp ; L, 
tidus, wet. — Slav, voda ; Sansc. tsda.] 

1. A well-known fluid; a substance very 
abundant in nature, essential to the existence 
and growth of living beings, whether animal or 
vegetable, liquid at ordinary temperatures, boil- 
ing and com ei ted into steam under usual atmos- 
pheric pressure at 212^ Fahrenheit, becoming 
solid in the form of ice at 32°, void, when pure, 
of color, taste, and smell, and composed of one 
equivalent of oxygen and one of hydrogen. 

J9gg- fFater is a powerful refractor of light, and an 
imperfect conductor of electricity ; conducts heat 
very slowly, evaporates at all temperatures, and, so 
rapidly in a vacuum, in which the vapor is absorbed 
as fast as it is formed, that the cold produced by the 
evaporation of a part of the water, contained m a shal- 
low vessel, freezes the remaining part ; and is elas- 
tic and compressible, its bulk being diminished fifty- I 
three millionths by a pressure of one atmosphere, and 
in like proportion to the compressing force by greater 

E ressiires. It has its maximum density at about 39^, 
as the same density at 32^ and 48°, has its bulk in- 
creased about 1700 Times by conversion into steam, 
and about one fifteenth at the moment of congelation, 
when its expansive force bursts the strongest vessels. 
It is a powerful solvent, dissolving gases and a great 
variety of solid substances. It is ditFused through the 
atmosplrere in the form of vapor, is connected with 
many atmospheric optical phenomena, and falls in 
the form of rain, snow, and hail. Common water 
always holds in solution more or less foreign matter. 
Weed ^ Sachs. MUler, Graham. 


2. Any large collection of water, as the sea, 
a lake, or a river. “ Such as travel by land or 
by water Common Prayer, 

3. Urine : the fluid secreted by the kidneys. 

4. The lustre of a diamond or pearl ; as, “ A 
diamond of the fiist water,'* 

’Tis a good form 

And rich: here is a water, look yel Sftofc. 

Sard water, water which contains a certain quan- 
tity of earthy salts, — usually of lime or of magnesia, 
— by which soap i& curdled and wasted, the salt and 
the soap decomposing each other. Miller . — Sojl water, 
water not holding in solution any substance which 
decomposes and cuidles soap. Miller. — Mineral wa^ 
ters, a name applied to waters so much mipiegnated 
with foreign substances as to have a peculiar tlavor, 
and a peculiar operation on the animal economy. — 
Cai donated waters, mineral w'dters characterized by 
containing an excess of carbonic acid, and often hold- 
ing in solution caibonates of lime, magnesia, and iron. 
— Sulphuretted waters, mineral wateis containing sul- 
phuretted hydrogen, and distinguished by the peculiar 
fetid smell of that gas, and by yielding a blown pre- 
cipitate witn the salts of lead 01 of silver. — Chalybe- 
ate waters, mineral wateis containing a salt of iron, 
usually the carbonate of the protoxide of iron, hold in 
solution by an excess of caiboiiic acid. They are char- 
acterized by a strong inky taste, and by striking a 
black color with the infusion of galls, and a blue one 
with ferrocyanide of potassium. — Saline waters, 
mineial waters, the predominant properties of winch 
depend upon saline impregnation. The salts most 
commonly present are the sulphates and carbonates 
of soda, lime, and magnesia, and the chlorides of so- 
dium, calcium, and magnesium. Wood ^ Bache 

,Water of crystallization, a definite quantity of water 
combining with many salts when they crystallize, 
which IS essential to the form of the salt, but which 
may be expelled by heat without altering its chemical 
properties. Miller, — To hold water, to be sound ; to 
be tight. — 2b make water, to void mine: — (JVbat.) 
to leak. 

Water is much used in composition for things 
made with water, being in water, or growing in water ; 
as, water-flood, water-c^m&m. See. 

WA'T^R, V. a. [t. "WATEItED; pp. 'WATERING, 
'WATERED.] 

1 . To irrigate; to fertilize with streams; to 
supply with water ; as, “To water plants.” 

A river went out of Eden to water the garden. Gen. ii. 10. 

2 . To supply with water for drink. 

«»o strait, that no man could, 
v.f' »i.» -'ll ii "'-I I I'l tuit r his horse. KnolUs. 

3. To Sprinkle and calender, as cloth, in or- 

der to make it exhibit a variety of undulated 
reflections and plays of light ; to diversify as 
with waves. “ Watered silk.” Locke, 

wA'T^IR, V, n. 1. To shed moisture. 

And if thine eyes can water for his death. Sfiak. 

2 . To get or take in water. KnoUes. 

3. To make water 5 to void urine. Prior. 

The mouth waters, a phrase used to denote a longing 

desire. HiLCbhras. 

WA'TJg!R-A^E, n. Money paid for passing, or for 
carrying* merchandise, by water. Mar, Diet. 

WA'T 5 R-AL' 6 E, n. (Bot.) A perennial plant 
growing in water, with long, sword-like leaves, 
and flowers resembling plumes of white feath- 
ers ; StratiQtes aloides ; called also waters 
soldier. Booth. 

WA'TjeiR-BAlXlPF, n, (Law.) An officer in the 
port towns of England, whose duties in general 
relate to the searching of ships ; in London he 
has also the supervision of the fish-market, and 
the collection of tolls. Brands, 

WA'TBR-BA-R0m'?1-T^R, n, A barometer in 
which water is substituted instead of mercury, 
as used in the common barometer. Danielt 
The water-barometer is much more sensitive to 
minute fluctuations of atmospheric pressure than the 
mercurial barometer. The column of water at ordi- 
nary pressures is about thirty-three or thirty-four feet 
high. There is a barometer of this kind in the hall 
of the Royal Society of London. Miller, 

WA'TJPR-BAT'T^IR-Y, n. (Elec.') A voltaic bat- 
tery in which water is the liquid used to excite 
electric action, instead of a saline or acid solu- 
tion. MilUr. 

WA'T^R— BEAr'?R, n, (Astron.) Aquarius, the 
eleventh sign in the zodiac. Crahh. 

WA'T^IR— BEAr'ING, a. Bearing or conveying 
water; carrying water. Buckland. 

WA^TjglR— BEAT^EN, a. Beaten by the water. 


WA'TjpR— BEE'TLE, n. (E/it.) An insect of the 
genus Dytiscus. Iloyct. 

WA'T^R-BEL'LQWS, n. A machine for blowing 

air into a furnace, by means of a column of water 
ialling through a vertical tube. Kiwwles. 

WA'T^R-BIRD, n. An aquatic bird; a bird that 
frequents the water ; a water-fowl Booth, 

WA'T^IR-BOARD, n. A large board, in 

a boat, to keep out the waves or spray of the 
see ; a weather-board. Mar, Diet, 

wA'T^IR-BOAT'MAN, n. A kind of insect shaped 
like a boat. * lioget, 

wA'TjglR-BORNE, a. Borne upon the water. Ash, 

WA'TJg:R-BfJG, n, ) A name given to sev- 

eral species of hemipterous insects of the genus 
Naticoris, which are found in ponds and still 
water. Baird. 

WA'T^R— Bt?TT, n. A puncheon or large cask 
without a head, to collect rain-water. Simmonds. 

WA'TjglR-CAL'A-MTNT, n. {Bot ) A species of 
plants of the genus Mentha, Smart. 

WA-T^jR-CAL'TROP, n. {Bot.') The common 
name applied to* aquatic plants of the genus 
Trapa, remarkable for the spines with which the 
fruit is furnished, Baird, 

WA'TJglR-CAR'RIA^E, M. Carriage by water. 

wA'T^IR— CART, n. A cart for conveying water, 

— particularly, a cart for watering stieets or 

roads. Simmonds, 

WA'TJgR— CfiM'gNT, n. A kind of cement which 
becomes very hard when immersed in water. — 
See PozzuoLANA. Francis. 

WA'TjpR-CHlCK'WEED, n, {Boi.) A small in- 
conspicuous weed ; Montia fontana. Loudon, 

WA'TJPR-C’IR'CLED, a. Encircled with water; 
surrounded by water. Clarke* 

WA'T^R— CL5CK, n. A machine to measure time 
by the flow of water ; a clepsydra. Tomlinson, 

WA'TJgR-CL5§'^;T, n. A privy supplied with 
water to keep it clean ; — a privy. Simmonds, 

WA'TJgR— c6CK, n. A tap for drawing water: 

— a street plug to supply water from the mains 

in case of fire. Simmonds, 

WA'T^R— c6l'OR, n. A color, or pigment, 
ground with w'ater and gum or size, dried, and 
made up into small cakes ; — used in contradis- 
tinction to oil-color, Fairholt, 

wA'T|:R-c6i/9R-Ist, n. One who paints in 
water-colors. Gent. Mag. 

wA'TJpR-COURSE, n. 1, Any channel or pas- 
sage for water. Ash, 

2. {Law.) A running stream of water ; a natu- 
ral stream, including rivers and rivulets. Burrill* 
A watercourse consists of water, bed, a«d banks. Burrill. 

wA'T?R-CrApt, m. Any vessel navigated on 
water; a sailing-craft. Allen. 

WA'T^R— CRAKE, 71. {Omith.) The water-ousel ; 
Cinclus aguatieus. Willoughby, 

WA'T^K.— CRANE, n, A machine for supplying 
water to locomotives* Simmonds. 

WA'T^IR— CRfiSS, n. (Bot.) A cruciferous plant 
occurring in rivulets and springs in many parts 
of the world, and much esteemed as a salad, 
and as a remedy for, and a preventive against, 
scurvy ; Nasturtium offidnate. Baird. Loudon, 

wA'T^:r-CROW, 71. (Omith.) Another name 
for the water-ousel ; water-crake. Eng. Cyc, 

wA'T^IR-CROW'FOOT (.fcrs'ffit), n. (Bot.) An 
aquatic species of crowfoot which exhibits a 
curious variety in its floating and its immersed 
leaves ; Banunmlus aguaMhs. Eng. Cyc, 

wA'T^IR— CURE, n. The treatment of diseases 
by means of water ; hydropathy. Dunglison, 

WA'T^IR— d:ScK, n. A painted piece of canvas, 
used for covering the saddle and bridle, girths, 
&c., of a dragoon^s horse. StooqueW, 

WALTER— dCc'TOR, n. One who professes to be 
able to divine diseases by simple infection of 
the urine : — an hydropatnist. DungUsotu 
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WA'T^R-DOG, n, 1. A dog used to the water. 

^ 2. {Zobl.') A va- 
riety of the com- 
mon dog, generally 
of a black color, 
with more or less 
white, and remark- 
able for its aquatic 
habits, which ren- 
der it extremely 
valuable to gunners 
who live by shoot- Water-dog. 

ing water fowl. BeU, 

The water-dog must not be confounded with 
the water-spamel, trom which it differs considerably 
in size and proportions.” BeU. 

3. pi. Small, irregular, floating clouds, in a 
rainy season, supposed to indicate rain. Forhy, 

4. A name given to various species of sala- 
manders. [Local, TJ. S.] Bartlett. 

WA'T^R— DRAIN, n. A drain to carry off water. 

WA'T^R-DRAIN'A^^E, n. The act of draining 
water; drainage of water, LyeU. 

WA'TJgR-DRfiSS'ING, n. {Med.) The treatment 
of wounds and ulcers by the application of 
water. Dunglison., 

W A'T 5 R-D R6p, w. a drop of water ; a tear. Ash. 

WA'T?JR-DR6p'WORT f-wUrt), n. {Bot.) The 
common name of umbelliferous, aquatic plants, 
of the genus (Enanthe^ most of the species of 
which are poisonous. Loiidon. 

WA'T^lR-igL'DJglR, n. {Bot.) The guelder-rose; 

Viburnum opulus. Farm. Ency. 

WA^T^R-tiL'^-PHANT, n. {Zof.!.) A name given 
to the hippopotamus. Knowles. 

WA'TgR— ^IN'^JNE, n. An engine for extinguish- 
ing fires: — an engine for raising water: — an 
engine moved by the force of water. Hutton. 
WA'TER One who waters, Carew. 

WA'T^IR-FAll, n. A fall of water ; perpendic- 
ular descent of water ; a cataract ; a cascade. 

1 have sceu in the Indies far ecQo.ivr%oate)r-ftdla than those 
of Nilus, Jkcdtagh. 

wA'T^R-FLAG, n. Water flower-de-luce. 

WA'TgR— PLAN'NJIL, n. A species of conferva 
which forms beds of entangled filaments on -the 
surface of water. — See Flannel. Baird. 
wA'T?R— PLEA, n. {Zo*<l.) The common name 
of certain entomostracans of the genus Daph^ 
nia, and of the genus Cyclops. Baird. 

WA'TeR-FL50D (-flad), 71. An inundation of 
water ; a flood of water. Ash, 

wA'TJg; E-FLY, n. An insect seen on water, 
wA'TgR— FQW l, n. A fowl that lives in, or fre- 
quents the water. Fl-oyer. 

WA'T^IR-POX, n. (Ich.) The carp; — so called 
from its cunning. Walton. 

wA'TgR-Ff5'R'ROW, n. A furrow to conduct 
water away from tillage-land. Farm. Ency. 
WA'T^R-FCJR'ROWj v. a. To drain by means of 
water-fuirows, as tillage-land. Clarke. 

WA'T^R-GA§JE, n. 1. A water-gauge. Crabh. 

2. A side-wall or bank for restraining a cur- 
rent or stream of water. Craig. 

WA'TJPR-GAll, n. 1, t A watery appearance in 
the sky, attendant on the rainbow. Bhak. 

2. A cavity made in the earth by a torrent or 
rapid descent of water. Bagshaw. 

wA'TJgR-GANG, n. {Law.) In old records, a 
trench to carry a stream of water, such as were 
usually made in sea-walls, to drain water out 
of the marshes. Burrill. 

wA'T^IR— GAU^B, n. An instrument for meas- 
uring the depth or quantity of water. Simmonds. 

WA'TeR-GAv^^JL, n. {Law.) In old records, a 
gavel or rent paid for fishing m, or for other ben- 
efit received from, some river or water. BurriU. 

WA'T^R-^^R'MAN-D5R, n. {Bot.) A labiate 
plant, a native of Europe and the temperate 
arts of Asia, growing in boggy, wet places, and 
aving bitter and pungent leaves ; Tmcrium scor- 
dvum ; — formerly used in medicine. Eng. Cyc. 

WA'T^IR-GILD'?R, n. A person who gilds metal 
with a thin coat of gold amalgam, and volatil- 
izes the mercury. Simmonds. 


wA'T5R-^ILD'|NG, n. The process of gilding 
metal with a thin coat of gold amalgam, and then 
driving off the mercury by heat. Tomlinson. 

This unhealthy occupation is now nearly su- 
perseded by eloctro-gilding,” Tomlinson. 

WA'T^R— GOD, 72. A deity supposed to preside 
over water ; a marine deity. Ash, 

WA'TJg:R-GRt5':gIi, n. Food made of oatmeal or 
grits boiled in water. Eunglison. 

WA'T5R-GRt5'5LLED (waV-gri'^ld), a. Sup- 
plied with water-gruel. Qu. Rev. 

WA'T?R-hAir'GKAss, n. (Bot.) A kind of 
aquatic grass. Smart. 

WA'TgR-HAM'M^lR, n. A glass tube about an 
inch in diameter, between one and two feet in 
length, closed at each end, and partly filled with 
water, the air having been expelled by boiling 
the water in the tube before hermetically sealing 
one of its ends. Craig. 

40^ When the water-hammer is held in a vertical i 
position, and the water is thrown to the upper end of 
the tube by a quick and suddenly interrupted motion, 
the liquid, not being resisted by air as it falls against 
the lower end, produces a sound like that of a metal 
striking against glass. 

WA'TJgJR-HfiM'LdCK, n. (Bot.) The name of 
marsh perennials of the genus Cicuta. They 
bear white flowers, and are very poisonous. Gray. 
WA'TJpR— HfiMP, n. (J5o<.) A plant of the genus 
Acniday growing in salt-marshes. ^ay. 

WA'T^R-HfiN, ^ 1 . {Omith.) A grallatorial bird 
of the family RaUidcei the spotted crake, or 
gallinule ; Crex porzana. Yarrell. 

WA'T^R-HOAR'HotoD, n. {Bot.) The common 
name of low perennial herbs of the genus Ly- 
copus i growing in wet grounds. Gray. 

WA'TJgR— h6g, n. {Zosl.) A name sometimes 
given to the capibara. Waterhouse. 

wA'T®R-I-N:&SS, n. The state of being watery ; 

humidity ; moisture. A^huthnot. 

wA'T|;R-ING, 72. Act of supplying with water : 

— act of shedding moisture. HolUaid, 

WA'T|JR-ING-0ALL, n. {Mil.) A call or sound 
of a trumpet, on which the cavalry assemble to 
water their horses. Stocgueler, 

WA'TJ^R-InG-PLACE, n. 1. a town or place re- 
sorted to for mineral waters, or for bathing, &c., 
as at the sea-side. Graves. 

2. A place where water is supplied or ob- 
tained, as for cattle, ships, &e. Simrmnds. 

wA'T?R-InG— P6T, n. A pot or vessel for water- 
ing plants, &e. Simmonds. 

WA'TjpR-ISH, a, Eesembling, or containing, wa- 
ter; watery; moist; wet, Eryden. 

WA^TJglR-tSH-NESS, n. Wateriness. Floy&r. 
WA-TJ^R-LAND'I-AN, n. {Bed. Hist.) One of a 
division of the Butch Anabaptists, so called 
from a district in North Holland denominated 
Waterla7id. Brande. 

WA'T^IR-LEAD'ING, n. A channel in Cape Col- 
ony, to bring water for irrigation. Simmonds. 

wA'T^R-LEAP (-I5f), n. {Bot.) The common 
name of perennial herbs with petioled ample 
leaves, and white or pale-blue cymose-clustered 
flowers, of the genus HydrophyUum. Gray. 
wA'T^R-LSM'QN, n. A name given in the 
W. In dies to the edible fruit of Paasplora Imiiifo- 
lia, a species of passion-flower. It is about as 
large as a hen’s egg, but rather more elongated, 
and contains a whitish, watery pulp. Loudon. 
wA^TJglR-LfiSS, a. Destitute of water. Smart. 

wA'TjpR-LfiV'JglL, n. The level formed by the 
surface of still water. Francis, 

WA'TJg!B-LtL'Y, n. (Bot.) The common name 
of aquatic plants of the genus Nymphccay hav- 
ing very showy flowers. Gray, 

Sweet-scenied water-lUy, JT^mphaa odorata. Chray. 

wA'T^IR-LINE, n. {Naut.) The line which dis- 
tinguishes that part of a vessel which is under 
water from that part which is above. Mar. Diet. 

Load wfAer-linsy the water-line when the vessel is 
loaded or ready for sea. — Light water-line^ the water- 
line when the vessel is unloaded. Bravde, 

WA'T{!R-l6gGED (wSi't^r-Wgd), a. {Naut.) Not- 
ing a vessel when, a quantity of water having 
been received into the hold by leaking, &c., she 


has, in a great measure, lost her buoyancy, and 
yields to the eflecl of every wave passing oyer 
the deck. Mar. Eict. 

WA^TjgR-MAN, n. 1. A boatman. Eryd&n. 

2. An attendant at cab-stands who supplies 

water to horses. [Eng.] Simmonds. 

Syn. — See Sailor. 

WA'T^R~MARK, n. 1. The mark indicating the 
extent of the rise and fall of the tide. Dry den. 

2- A letter, device, or impression wrought 
into paper during manufacture. Simmonds. 

3. A water-line, [r.] Simmonds. 

WA'T^R^MIiAD'OW (wa'ter-mSd'o), n. A mead- 
ow, or low, flat ground capable of being irrigat- 
ed from some adjoining stream. Brande, 

WA'T|:R-.M£A§’yRE (-inSzh’ur), n. {Old Stat- 
utes.) A measure Renter than "Winchester 
measure, or the standard measure of England, 
by about three gallons in the bushel. CoioeU, 

WA'TJgR-MEL-ON, n. {Bot.) A plant of the 
gourd family; Cucumis cUrnlkisi — the fruit of 
the Cucumis dtrulluSy containing a rich pulp, 
and a sweetish, watery juice. Baxrd. 

I WA'TjpR— ME'TJgR, n. An instrument for meas- 
uring the supply of water. Simmonds. 

WA'TER-MIL'Po! L, n. {Bot.) The name of peren- 
nial aquatic plants, with, crowded, often whorled, 
leaves, of the genus Myriophyllum. Gray. 
WA'TjpR— mIll, n. A mill put in motion by the 
action of water. Barlow. 

wA'T^:B-MInt, n. A sort of plant. Bacon. 

wA'TJglR-M5LE, n. {Zobl.) A small North 
American animal of the genus SealopSy which 
lives near the banks of rivers and burrows like 
a mole ; shrew-mole. Baird. 

wA'T$R-m6ved (wa.^t§r-m6vd), a. Moved or 
impelled by water. Phillips. 

WA'T^R-MOr'RAJN, n. A disease in cattle ; a 
kind of murrain. Cx'abh* 

wA'T^R-NEWT, n. A kind of lizard. P. Cj/c. 
wA'TyR-N'5’MPH, n. A nymph or female deity 
inhabiting the water. — See Nymph. Prior. 

WA'TJpR-OATS (-ots), (Bot.) Canada-rice; 

Indian-rice ; Zizania aquatica. Gray. 

WA'TJglR-OR'D5-AL, n. {Sax<m & OldExig. Law.) 
The ordeal or trial by water, Whishaw. 

HoUwater ordeal, trial performed by plunging the 
bare arm up to the elbow in boiling water, and escap- 
ing unhurt thereby. — Cold-water ordealy trial per- 
formed by casting the person suspected into a river or 
pond of cold water, when, if he floated therein with- 
out any action, it was deemed an evidence of his 
guilt ; if he sunk, he w^as acquitted- Burrdl. 

WA'TJgR-dU'^EL (-6'zl), n. {Ornith.) A water- 
fowl; the dipper; Cindlus aqmUcus\ — written 
also water-ouzel. Yarrell. 

WA'TeR-PARS'NJP, n. {Bot.) The common 
name of marsh or aquatic perennials of the ge- 
nus Slum. Gray. 

WA'TJgR-Pfep^P^R, n. {Bot.) 1. The common 
name of acrid annual marsh-plants of the order 
Elaihiacece. Baird. 

2. A name applied to Polygonum hydropiper, 
an acrid plant, the leaves of which act as vesi- 
cants. Baird, 

wA'T?R-PlM'P?R-NiL, n. {Bot.) The common 
name of small plants, with white flowers, of the 
genus Samolus, growing in marshy places; 

I brook-weed. Gray. 

WA'T?R-PItcH’?R, n. 1. A pitcher for water. 

2. (Bot.) A name applied to a family of plants 
{Sarraceniacea) of which Sarraceniamirpurea, 
or side-saddle flower, is the type. They ^ow 
in marshy places in North America, and have 
pitcher-form or trumpet-shaped leaves. Baird. 

WA'TIIR^PLAnT, n. A plant which grows in 
water ; an aquatic plant. P, Cyc. 

WA'T^IR-PLAN'TAIN, w. {Bot.) The common 
name of aquatic plants of the genus AUsma, 
having small, white, or pale rose-colored flow- 
ers* Gray, 

wA'TyR-PO'A-t {Bot.) A species of meadow- 
grass ; Poa aquatica. Loudon. 

wA'T^iR-P6t§B, n. Anjnstrument for measur- 
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WATER-POT 

ing the specific gravity of water; areometer; 
hydrometer. Hictton, 

WA'TgR— POT, w, A vessel for holding water. 

WA'TJ5R-PC)W'6R, n. Power of water employed, 
or capable of being employed, to move machi- 
nery. Clarke. 

WA'T^R-POX, w. {Med.) A variety of chicken- 
pox; Varicella. Dunghson. 

WA TJgR-PRiV'i-LE^E, The right or privilege 
to ase water for turning machinery . — a stream 
or body of water capable of being employed for 
turning machinery. T. Snell. 

WA'T?R-PR66p, a. Impervious to water ; re- 
sisting the passage or action of water. Francis. 

wA'T5:r-PR66f'ING, n. The process of render- 
ing fabrics impervious to water. Brands. 

WA'T5:R-.PURS'LAJN, n. {Bot.) An aquatic 
plant of the genus Peplis, Loudon. 

WA'TeR-aUALM (-kw4m or -kw^ini), n. (Med.) 
"Water-brash; Pyrosis. Dunglison. 

WA'TlgR-aUEN'TAIN, n. A quintain or tilting 
on the water. Clarke. 

WA'TER— rAd'ISH, n. (Bot.) A species of water- 

Johnson. 


WA'TIIR-RAIIi, n. {Omith.) A species of rail; 
Raflus aquaticus. Baird. 

WA'T^R-RAM, n. A machine for raising water 
without the expenditure or aid of any other force 
than that which is produced by the momentum 
of a part of the water to be raised ; — called also 
hydraulic-ram. Lib. of Useful Knowledge. 

In the 

cut, a IS the F ^ 

supply- pipe, i J 

which leads f 

the running ’‘llW 

stream down 

to the Cham- ^ 

ber hb bolted s 

to the bed- ^ 

plate cc. A S 

valve dd is ^ 3f 

provided to 

the chamber Water-ram. 

ft 6, which has a tendency to fall from its seat so as to 
keep the water-way open, till the stream, flowing 
through the pipe a a, acquires sufficient momentum to 
close it. The velocity of the stream being thus 
checked, the water raises the valve s, which moves 
the reverse way of the valve d d, and enters the air- 
vessel ff, from which it is finally passed by the pipe 
sr which can be led to any desired elevation above 
the level of the ram. On the water passing into the 
air chamber ff, it is pressed upon by the air in the 
upper part of the vessel, which closes the valve e. 
The momentum of tlie flowing stream in the pipe a a 
and the vessel ft ft being thus exhausted, the valve dd 
falls, and allows the water to escape from the vessel 
ft ft through the valve opening, till the flowing stream 
again acquires such momentum as to close the valve 
dd. When this happens, the valve e is again opened, 
and a second quantity of water discharged into the 
air-vessel. The action thus described goes on contin- 
ually, resulting in a regular beating or pulsation of 
the valves e, dd, each rising and falling alternately. 


WA^T^JR— RAT, n. {Zoul.) A species of rat which 
inhabits the banks of rivers, ditches, and ponds, 
in which it burrows and breeds ; Arvicola am- 
phibius, Baird. 

WA'T^JR— RATE, n. A rate or tax for the supply 
of water, as to a house. Simmonds. 

WA^TJgR-RfiT, V. a, 1%. WATER-RETTED ; pp. 
WATER-BETTING, WATER-RBTTEDJ To ret m I 
water, as flax ; to water-rot. — See Ret. Loudon. 
WA'TgR-RfCE, n, (Bot.) The common name of 
large aquatic grasses of the genus Zizania ; •— 
called also Indian-rice. , Gray. 

WA'TgjR— RfiCK'JgT, n. A species of water-cress; 

— a firework to be discharged in water. Johnson. 
WA'T5R-R(5T, V. a. [i. WATER-ROTTED; pp. 
WATER-ROTTING, WATER-ROTTED.] To rot by 
steeping in water, as flax ; to water-ret- Tire. 

WA'TjglR— SAlL, n. (Naid.) A small sail occa- 
sionally spread under the studding-sail or dri- 
ver-boom. Mar. Diet. 

WA^T^lR-SAP'PilJRE n. (Min.) A 

transparent variety of iolite, of an intense blue 
color, occurring in small rolled masses in Cey- 
lon ; — used by jewellers, and called also Sap- 
phire d"eau. Wright. Dana. 

WA'TjglR-SOAPE, n. A term sometimes used to 
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denote a picture or view of the sea, or other wa- 
ter, in contradistinction to landscape. FavrhoU. 

WA'TjgR-SCOR'PI-QN, n. (Zoul.) The common 
name of hemipterous insects of the ^enus Nepa, 
which live in fresh-water ponds, ditches, &c., 
and have two lon^ setse or bristle-like appen- 
dages at the posterior end of the body. Baud. 

WA'TJ^IR-SCREW, n. An apparatus in the form 
of a screw, used with steam for propelling ves- 
sels through the water ; a propeller. Bigelow. 

WA'TJglR-SHfiD, n. [Ger. wasserscheide ; loasser, 
water, and scheidtm, to divide.] (Geog.) The 
highest ground in a region or country from 
which rivers and streams descend in opposite 
directions. Murchison. Parke. 

4®* The watershed is not necessarily a mountain- 
chain, and in some rare instances it is broxen by a 
water communication connecting two great iiver sys- 
tems. .dnsted. 

wA'T?1R-SHIELD, n. (Bot.) The common name 
of aquatic plants of the order PLydropeliideat, or 
. Cabonihacece, with floating leaves. Eng. Gyc. 

WA'T5R-SH66t, n. 1. A shoot which springs 
out of the root or the stock of a tree. Crabh. 

2. A wooden trough for the discharge of wa- 
ter, Francis. 

\ WA'T?R-SHRBW (wa't?r-shrii),». (ZoOl.) Ayerj 
beautiful species of shrew-mouse which sub- 
sists on insects obtained in the water; Sorex 
fodiens. Bell. 

WA'TJpR-SiDE, n. The margin or brink of the 
water. Goldsmith. 

WA'TgR-SNAlL, n. 3- (Zobl.) The common 
name of a group of pulmonate gasteropods that 
live in water. Swainson. 

2. A name sometimes applied to Archime- 
des^-screw, Bigelow. 

WA'T®R-SNAKE, n. (Zodl.) The common name 
of venomous snakes of the family Hydndee, 
which live constantly in water, and die if kept 
out of it. The tail is generally compressed and 
fitted for swimming. Baird. 

wA'T^IR-SOAK, V. a. To soak in water. Stevens. 

WA'T^IR-SOL'DI^R (-sdPjer), n. (Bot.) An aquat- 
ic plant of the genus Stratiotes, with long, sword- 
like leaves and flowers resembling plumes of 
white feathers ; water-aloe ; — a singular, trop- 
ical, floating, aquatic plant ; Pistia stratiotes. 

Loudon. 

WA'T^;R-SPAN'I?L (-sp8Ln'y$l), n. A variety or 
breed of the spaniel noted for its fine hunting 
qualities, and its aquatic propensities. Bell. 

J3^ “ The larger and smaller water-spaniefs differ 
from each other only in size, and from the other span- 
iels in the roughness of their coats, which approach 
in this respect to tlie large water-dog, from which and 
the common spaniel they are probably descended.” 
—See Water-dog. Bell. 

WA'T®R-SPEED'W^LL, n. (Bot.) A species of 
speedwell, or Veronica. Crabb. 

WA'TjpR-SPI'DjglR, n. (Ent.) The common name 
of spiders of the family Hydrachnidee, which re- 
semble ticks, and constantly live in the water; 
water-tick. Baird. 

WA^t:51R--SP50’T, n. (Meteor.) A name applied 
to a cloudy meteor observed over or in the neigh- 
borhood of bodies of water, rarely on land, and 
supposed to be of the same natiure with the tor- 
nado. — See Tornado. 

The watetr-spout is of limited extent, has a pro- 
gressive motion, is accompanied by violent move- 
ments of the air, either in spiral or in radial lines, 
towards the axis, by various electrical phenomena, 
and by the fall of rain and hail. At its commence- 
ment, a part of the cloud protrudes downwards, and 
is elongated in the form of an inverted cone, which 
soon meets the earth, or a cloudlike mass or cone 
rising from the water. The whole cone is sometimes 
luminous with electric light. A large quantity of 
water, which is always fresh, sometimes falls from 
the waterspout at sesu and on land trees are pros- 
trated, houses unroofed, and heavy bodies are raised 
by It into the air, and transported a considerable dis- 
tance. Young. Espy. JSaemtz. 

WA'T$;R— STAnd'ING, a. Containing water ; tear- 
ful. A.n or^\iejVs water-standing QjeJ* Shak. 
WA'T5R-TAb'BY, n. A kind of waved silk stuff 
or tabby. * Sunft. 

wA'TJpR— TA'BLE, n. (ArcA.).A projection orhor- 


WATERWOUT 

izontal set-off on a wall, so placed as to throw 
ofi* the water from the building. Stmmootds. 
L wA'T^IR— TANK, n. A tank or cistern of wood 
or metal for holding water. Hall. 

, WA'T^IR—TAP, n. A tap or cock used for letting 
out water. Simmonds. 

* WA'TJPR-TAtH, n. (Bot.) A kind of coarse 
L grass. [North of England.] Clarke 

■ WA'TJpR-l'HIEP, n. A pirate ; a corsair. 

> There be land-rats and water-rats, waier-t?nevea and land- 

thieves; I mean pirates. HPiak. 

[ WA'T^R-TIGHT (-tit), a. Excluding or holding 
[ water ; impervious to water ; not leaky. Cook. 

\ wA'T^IR— TRE' rbiL, n, (Bot.) Marsh-trefoil ; 

, Menyanthes trifoliata. Smart. 

■ wA'TJgIR— TRC tNK, n. A deal cistern lined with 

^ lead to hold water. Simmonds. 

WA'TJ^R— TU'Pjp-LO, n. (Bot.) A species of 
, tupelo growing naturally in wet swamps in Car- 
; olina and Plorida, to the height of eighty or a 
hundred feet ; Nyssa denticulata. It produces 
fruit, used as a preser\e, of about the size and 
I shape of small olives, and hence it is sometimes 
called also the olive-tree. Loudon. 

WA'TjpR-VfNE, n. {Bot.) A plant of the genus 
Phytocrenc, indigenous in the province of Mar- 
taban, whose singular soft and porous wood 
discharges, when wounded, a very large quan- 
tity of pure and tasteless fluid, which is quite 
wholesome, and is diunk by the natives, hbidley. 

WA'T^IR— VPQ-LET, n. (Bot^ An aquatic plant 
of the genus* Ilottonia ; featherfoil. Gray. 

wA'TgR-WAG'TAIL, n. (Omith.) A common 
name for the pied wagtail, or MotaciUa Yar- 
rellii. Baird, 

wA'TJpR-WALLED (-wSild), a. Encompassed or 
surrounded by water. Shak. 

wA'TJgR-WAY, n. (iVawf.) A piece of timber 
running fore and aft, and connecting the deck 
and the side, through which the scuppers are 
made. Dana. 

WA'TJg:R-WEED, n. (Bof.) A slender perennial 
herb of the genus Anacharis, growing under 
water, with elongated, branching stems thickly 
beset with leaves. Gray. 

wA'T{;R-WHEEL, n. A wheel for impelling r. 
mill, turned by the force of water ; a rotating 
engine by which water set in motion by the 
earth's gravitation is made to perfoim work ; a 
hydraulic motor. Tomlinson. Nichol. 

WA'TJ^IR-WIL'LOW, n. (Bot.) A perennial herb 
of the genus Dianthera, growing in water, and 
having narrow entire leaves, and purplish flow- 
ers in axillary, peduncled spikes or heads. Gray. 
WA'T?:r~WING§, (Arch.) Walls erected 

on the banks of a river next to bridges, in order 
to secure the foundations from the action of the 
current. Francis. 

WA'TJgR-WiTH, n. (Bot.) A plant which grows 
in the West Indies. Derham, 

4^ The water-with is like a vine in size and shape, 
and though growing in parched districts, is yet so lull 
of clear sapor water, that by catting a piece two or three 
yards long, and merely holding it to the mouth, a plen- 
tiful draught is obtained. Lib. of Useful Knowledge. 

WA'TJPR-WORK (-wflrk), n . ; pi. water-works* 

1. A work, contrivance, or machine for con- 

ducting, forcing, or collecting water, as for arti- 
ficial fountains, or for supplying a tov^m or city 
with water ; a hydraulic engine or structure ; — - 
usually in the plural. ** Schuylkill wat&r^ 
works.** Tomlinson, 

The French took from the Italians the first plans of their 
gardens, os well as woUjer-vom'Tts. Addmm. 

2, (Pa^Mf.) Formerly, painting for walls, exe- 
cuted in size or distemper, and frequently tak- 

I ing the place of tapestry. FairhoU. 

For the walls, a pretty, slight drollciy. or the German 
bunting, in water-work, is worth a thousand of these bed- 
hangings, and these fly-bitten tapestries. Shah. 

WA'TER-w6RN, a. Worn by the force or action 
of water. Thomson, 

WA^T^R-WORT (-wiirt), w. (Bot.) 1. The com- 
mon name of herbaceous plants of the order 
Philydraceae, found in Australia, Cochin-China, 
and China. Lindley, 

2. The common name of plants of the genus 
Blatim. Gray, 
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WAT 


W^''TJ6;e^ WRAITH, n. A wraith or spirit sup- 
posed to reside in the waters. J> Barclay. 

Bw t]iiq (■lip loud apace, 

'1 " ■ I'ati shrieking ? 

Ai ^ . caven, each face 

<jritiw uarx as they were speaking, CVempheZZ. 

WA'T5R-Y, a. Pertt>inxng to, consisting of, con- 
taining, or resembling, w'ater ; aqueous j wet. 

Upon the uat&ru plain, 

The wrecks are all thy deed, nor doth, remain 
A shadow of man’s nivage save hia own. Byron. 

WAT'LING-STREET (w0t'-), n. [A. S. WcBtclmg- 
Str€ete.'\ One of the four great Koman roads in 
Bi itam ; — called also Verlam- iStreet. Cowell. 

WAT'TLE (wSt'tl), n. [A. S. watel.l 

1. A hurdle of twigs or osiers, Camden. 

2. A rod laid on a roof for the purpose of sup- 
porting the thatch. Simmonds. 

3. pi. The fteshy excrescence which grows 
under the throat of the turkey, &c. ; — an ex- 
crescence about the mouth of some fishes. Baird. 

The waUles of a cock are so called from waddle 
or wayg-le, Skinner. 

WAT'TLE (wSt'tl), D. a, [L WATTLED ; pp. wat- 
tling, WATTLED.] 

1. To bind with withes or twigs. Johnson. 

2. To form by platting withes or twigs to- 
gether. Mortimer. 

WAT-TLE-BARK (wZSt'tl-), n. Bark obtained 
from diiferent species of Mimosa, which grow 
abundantly in Australia and New Zealand ; — 
used in tanning. Parnell. 

WAT'TLE-BIRD (wSt'tl-biid), M. (Omz^A') One 
of a genus of Meliphagidae, remarkable for hav- 
ing wattles, and a voice like the sound of one 
vomiting. Baird. Van I)er Hocccn. 

WAT'TLE D (wot'tld), p. a. Formed of wattles, 
or hurdles of twigs. Thomson. 

WAT'TLING (wSt'hng), n. A binding or platting 
of wattles or twigs. Dampier. 

WAUL, V. n. To caterwaul, as a cat. Shah. 

WAur (war), a. Worse. [Scot.] Jamieson. 

WAve, n. [M. Goth, wegs, a waving; wegos, 
waves ; wagan, to wave ; A. S. weeg ; Frs. toage ; 
Old Ger. wag, toaci Ger. wage; Dan. 

Sw. vdg, bulga. — Fr. vague. — From^ A. S. wa- 
gian, to wag, to move to and fro. Richardson.^ 

1. A volume or body of water alternately 
raised above and depressed below the surface, 
as in the sea, by the action of the wind or the 
tide, or by other causes ; an undulation. 

The V3(f,ve behind impels the ware before. Pope, 
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noi tixueca one anu a naif tons. lenol. 

2. Inequality of surface ; unevenness. Newton. 

3. An undulatory or waving motion, as of 

the hand or of a flag. Ckirlxs. 

4. An undulating or curved line on cloth wa- 
tered and calendered- ^ Craig, 

5. An undulation of an elastic medium, as of 
air, or of ether diffused through space. Bartlett. 

EarfJi wave, an undulation of the earth during an 
earthquake. Mallet, — Warns of sound, undulations 
propagated to the ear and producing sound. Michol. 

Syn. ■— Large waves swollen by the wind are called 
bdLoins ; when much elevated, surges ; when broken 
upon rooks or the shore into foam, hreakers. 


WAVE, tJ. n. [i. WAVED ; pp. waving, waved.] 

1. To move with undulations ; to play loose- 
ly ; to undulate ; to float. 

Warlike ensigns waving In the 'trind. J}nfden. 

2. To be moved as a signal. B. Jonson. 

3. fTo fluctuate; to waver; to vacillate. 

He waved indiffeiently ’twist doing them neither good 
nor harm. Shak. 

WAVE, V. a. 1. To raiee into waves, undulations, 
or inequalities of surface- 

Welked and waved like the enridged sea. Skak. 

2. To move with waving or undulatory mo- 
tion; to brandish; as, *‘To loave the hand.” 

They wared theh fiery swords JUtlton. 

3. To move by floating ; to waft. Browne. 

4. To direct by a waving motion, as of the 
hand; to beckon. 

Look with what conrtoous action 

It waves you to a more removed ground. Shak, 

WAVE,?;.g. Towaive.— See Waive. Bp. Taylor. 


WAVE'L?SS, a. Without waves; smooth; un- 
disturbed ; calm. “ The wavehss deep.*’ Shelley. 

WAVE'L^IT, n. A little wave. 

The waveUts ot the slumbering sea, ShelUy. 

WAVE'-LIKE, a. Resembling the outline of a 
wave ; undulating. Lyell, 

WA'V^IL-LITE, n. (Min.') A transslucent min- 
eral, sometimes crystallized, usually in hemi- 
spherical, globular concretions hating a radiated 
structure, of a vitreous lustre, various colors, 
and consisting essentially of phosphate of alu- 
mina, fluoride of aluminum, and water so 
called from Wavel, who first discovered it in 
Devonshire. Dana. 

WA VE'-LO AF, n. A loaf for a wave-offering. Ash. 

WAVE'-oF'F^R-Ing, n. A Jewish offering, per- 
formed by waving towards the four cardinal 
points. Ntim. xviii. 11. 

WA'V^IR, V. n. [A. S- wajian ; Frs. swiwa ; Dut. 
zweven.) [z. wavered ; pp. wavering, wa- 
vered.] 

1. To play or move to and fro, or with %vaves 

or undulations ; to wave. Boyle. 

2- To be unsettled, irresolute, or undeter- 
mined ; to fluctuate ; to hesitate ; to vacillate. 

Thou almost mak’st me waver iu my faith. Skak 

3. To totter ; to be in danger of falling, 

ITa*. an\ di'loi ih> dared to feign tlut rclig'ou . . . 

’Tw ro: leliarioti * hut thiiir lo> ultv. IJoijday. 

Syu, — See Fluctuate, Scruple. 

WA'VJgR, 91. A young timber-tree left standing 
in a fallen wood. [Local, Eng.] Wnght. 

WA'V^R-JpR, n. One who wavers, Shak. 

WA'VJgR-lNG, j?. Z7. Fluctuating; hesitating. 

Syn. — See Changeable. 

WA'V^IR-ING, n. Hesitation ; indecision ; irres- 
olution ; vacillation ; uncertainty. Hooker. 

WA'V^;R-Ing-LY, ad. In a wavering or .fluctuat- 
ing manner ; irresolutely ; with indecision, 

WA'V?R-|NG-NI:SS, n. The state or the quality 
of being wavering. Montague. 

WAVE'SON, n. (E9W. Law.) Goods floating on 
the sea 'after a 'wreck ; flotsam. BurriU. 

WAVE'-SUB-jfiCT'^D, a. Subject to be over- 
flowed. *“ The wave^s^jected soil.” Goldsmith. 

WAVE'-W6RN, a. Worn by the waves. Shak. 

WAV'ING, n. The act or the motion of one who, 
or that which, waves. Addison. 

WA'VY, a. 1. Having waves or rising in waves ; 
snrgmg. ‘*The waty seas,” Chapman, 

2. Having a waving or undulatory motion; 
playing to and fro like waves. 

Let her glad valleys smile with wary com; 

Let fleecy flocks her nsing hills adorn. Pope, 

3. Formed with undulations. Maundrell. 

4. (Boi.) Having the surface or margin alter- 
nately convex and concave. Gray, 

f wAwB, or wAE (wftw), n. A wave- Spenser. 

WAWL, V. n. To cry. — See Waul. Shak. 

WAX, n. [A. S. wena, wwai Frs. waa; Dut, 
was ; Ger. wachs ; Dan. t*ox; Sw. ^ Icel. va>x, — 
Polish vosk; Buss, voska. — From A. S. wac, 
weak, pliable. Richardson. — ITie L. viscus, 
bird-lime, viscosus, sticky, viscous, seems re- 
lated to this word. Bosworth^ 

1. A thick, tenacious substance, forming the 
cells of bees ; bees-wax. 

“ It has long been a matter of dispute, among 
naturalists, whether the bee collects ictia; already 
formed in plants, or secretes it from sugar in the 
mechanism of its body.” Tomlinson. 

even though fed upon pure sugar only, 
have the power of converting it into wax, which Is 
therefore to he regarded as an animal secretion. Bees- 
wax, at ordinary temperatures, is tough and solid, has 
a yellow color, a peculiar feel, and fuses at about 
145°, and has the specific gravity of 0.96.^ It consisw 
of three diflbrent substances, myridne, cerine, or eeroUe 
iuM, and cerolHne. MiUer. 

2. A thick, tenacious, vegetable product. 

fVax is a product of plants of nearly the same 
nature as the fixed oils, is found extensively as an ex- 
cretion, particularly on the surface of leaves and fruits, 
forming the bloom or glaucous surface which repels 
water, and prevents such surfaces from being wetted. 
It forms a thick coating on some fniits, as the bay- 
berry. also exists in cells, especially in the cells 
of leaves. Gray. 


I 3. Any thick, tenacious substance resembling 
wax, as that for sealing letters, &c. 

"We soften the wax before we set on tJie seal. More. 

4. A resinous substance used by shoemakers. 

5. A thick, tenacious substance excreted in 

the ear; ear-wax ; ceiumen. Ihmglison. 

Mineral wax, {Min.) ozocerite. See OZOCERITE. 
•— > Mose of wax* See Nose* 

WAX, V, a. \i. waxed ; pp. waxing, waxed.] 

1. To smear or rub "with wax. Dryden. 

2. To join with wax. Johnson. 

wAx, V. n. [M. Goth, wahsjan", A. S. woaxan ; 

Frs. wasa ; Dut. wassen ; Ger. wacksen ; Dan. 
voxe; Sw. vaxa; Icel, laxa.] [f. WAXED; pp. 

WAXING, WAXED 09’ fW’AXEN.] 

1. To become larger or more full, as the moon ; 
to increase ; — opposed to wane. HakeiceU. 

Till moons shall wax and wane no more. Watts. 

2. To become ; to grow. Gen. xviii. 12. 

Trembling for ire, and waxing pale for rage. Fairfax. 

Their manners u’ajr raoie and more corrupt. Atlerbury. 
WAX'— CAN-DLE, n. A candle made of wax. Ash. 

WAx'-CHAN-DL^R, n. A manufacturer of wax- 
candles. Johnson, 

WAX'— CL6tiT, n. Cloth covered 'with a coating 
of w’ax, and used as a cover for tables, pianos, 
sideboards, &c. Ogilvie. 

WAXED'— CLOTH (wafcst'-), Wax-cloth. Clar?ie. 
WAXED'— fiND (wSkst'-), 9i. A thread rubbed with 
shoemakers’ wax, and pointed with a biistle, 
used with an awl, for sewing leather ; — written 
also wax-end. Brackett. 

WAX'EN (wak'sn), a. 1. Made or consisting of 
wax. “ fVaxen tapers.” Shak. 

2. Besembhng wax ; waxy. Clarke. 

wAx'l-NilSS, n. The state or the quality of being 

waxy ; resemblance to wax. Clarke. 

WAX'ING, n. 1. The act of one who waxes. 

2- The process of stopping out colors in cali- 
co-printing. Simmonds. 

3. The state of increasing. Wickhffe. 

WAX'ING-K^R'NJgL?, n. pi. {Med ) A popular 

toim for small tumors foimed by enlargement 
of the lymiihatic glands, particularly in the 
groins of children. Danglison. 

WAX 'LIGHT (-lit), n. A taper of wax. Toland. 
WAX'-MOTH, n, A bee-moth. Ctarke, 

WAX'-MYR-TLE, (Bot) Ashrubvritb frpr’*prt 
leaves, and bearing naked nuts I* cM-t-'d »\.’h 
white wax ; bayberry ; Myrica cerifera. Gray. 
WAX'-PAINT-ING, n. A kind of painting, the pig- 
ments for which are ground with "wax, and dilut- 
ed 'svith oil of turpentine ; encaustic. FairhoU. 
WAX'— PALM (-pUm), n. (Bot.) A South Ameri- 
can palm, the stem of which yields an abundance 
of wax ; Ceroxylon Andwola. Eng. Cyc. 

WAx'— PA-PJgIR, n. A kind of paper prepared by 
spreading over its surface a coating made of 
white 'Wax, turpentine, and spermaceti- Ogiloie. 
WAX'wIng, n. (Ornith.) The 
common name of birds of the 
genus BomhydUa. E9ig. Cyc. 

waxwing, Bombyedla 
Carolivexsxs, or ArapehsAmericajui 
of Wilson called also cedar- 
bird. — Asiatie waxwing, Btmby- 
cUlaphanicoptera, — European wax- 
wing, BombyctUa garrula;— culled. 
also Bohemian, waxwvng, waxen 
chatterer, and Bohemian chatterer. Bng. Cyc, YarreU. 

WAX'WORK (-wurk), n. 1. Work made of wax ; 
— particularly a figure or figures made of wax in 
imitation of persons or things. Addison. 

2. (Bo^.) A woody plant growing along streams 
and in thickets ; climbing bitter-sweet ; Celas^ 
trus scandens* The opening orange-colored 
pods, displaying the scarlet covering of the 
seeds, are very ornamental in autumn. Gray* 
wAX'-WORK-:eR (-wUrk-er), n* X. One 'who 
works in wax ; a maker of 'waxwork. 

2. A bee which makes wax. Eng. Cyc* 
WAX‘y,a. Besembling wax; soft, yielding or 
tenacious, like wax. Bp. HaU. 

WAX ' Y— y Sl'LO W a, ( Bat.) Dull yellow, with a 
soft inixture of reddish brown. Lindley. 

WAY (wa), n. [M. Goth, ww ; A.^ S- weg, wmg ; 
wagian, to wag, to move ; Frs* ; Dut. §* Ger* 
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WEAK-HEARTED 


WBg\ Dan. -oet; Sw. ; Icel, vegr, — L., It., 

Sp. t’ia ; Fr. voie.'] 

" 1. A passing ; passage ; progression. 

Youth and vain coahdence thjMife betray? ^ 

Through armies this has niadp Melaritius’ wav* Waller. 

rp. , j. _ nrisono. but by 

dt!- . . I ■ * I .1 I ■ ■ ■ ■' ' •» -* ' ■ 

I have seen the day 

That, with this little arm aud this good sword, 

I have made my irav through more impediments 
Than twenty tunes y our stop. onaic, 

2 A place for passing ; a road, a street, a 
lane, a path, &c. “ The way to Dover. Sfiak. 

I am amazed, and lose my way. Shak. 

Many spread their garments in the it-o?/ ; and others cut 
down branches oti the trees, and strewed them m g 

To God’s eternal house direct the way, 

A broad and ample road. Milton. 

3. Length of space ; distance. “ Bimbauraer 

forest extends a great wayP Biowne. 

Thy servant will go a little way over Jordan. 2 Sam. xix. 36. 

4. Course ; direction, as of motion or travel. 

“ That tcay madness lies.” Skak. 

He stood in the gate, and asked of every one which ?ra// 
she took, and wluthcr n as she gone. Aad he 
war/ shall we go up*-* And he anaweied, 1 he way through 
the wilderness of Edom. - Kings ui. 8. 

5. Advance or pi ogress in life. 

Tnp l,ov wa- to ki ow . . . that he was to make his way by 
hii ow ’• indu^fy. i>pectator. 

6. Course or process of things good or ill. 

The affairs here began to settle in a piospcrous way. Heylviu 

7. Tendency to any moaning or act. 

""i.’ « -.■,*’■.*-1- *-i w'l'r'’* that sounds that way, or 

,»i I .. -.1 .. 11 , ' CMK.-. Atterbunj. 

8. Sphere of observation. JBp. Tuylorm 

T^r. "pd +'•'* ruhUc ministers that Ml in 

IP- I ,r» -M ejoM . 'wi:. Temple^ 

9. Course oi manner of acting or dealing. 

I mav assort eternal Prpindence, 

And justify the trays of God to men. JihUon, 

The ways of heaven are daik and intricate. Addwon. 

10. Particular course, mode, or plan of life. 

The way of transgressors is hard. JProv. xiii. 15 
Men of his toay should be most liberal. Skai.. 

11. Means ; method ; mediate instrument. 

By noble ways we conq.ueBt will prepare. J^ntden. 

12. Manner; mode; wise; method; fashion. 

God hath so many times and trays spoken to men. Hooker. 

His way of expressing and applying them, not his inven- 
tion of them, is what we admire. Adau^on. 

13- Right course or method to act or to know. 
** IVe are quite out of the way'' Locke, 

14. General course, plan, or scheme of act- 
ing or proceeding. 

Men who go out of the xoay to hint free things must be 
guilty of absurdity or rudeness. S. Richardson. 

16. (JLaio.) The right of going or passing over 

the grounds of another. BurriU. 

10. i^yfaut.) Progress of a vessel ; — pL the 
timbers on which a vessel is launched. 

17. {Aiiat^ A canal or duct. Dimyhson. 

18. \Chem.) A terra used by chemicdl writers 
treating of an-.ilysia or decomposition, — decom- 
position in a dry way denoting decomposition 
by inean.s of heat, and decomposition in a hmnld 

denoting d.''ci'Trm^i‘ion by means of water, 
various cheniioji : Parhes. 

Bij the way, in phasing j without Jinv necessary con- 
nection with the main design. “Note, by the leay, 
that unity of continuance is easier tci procure than 
unity of species.” Bacon. — To come one’s way or 
tea7/s, to go along. [Colloquial.] Shak. — To g-o 
one’s way or toaySf to depart ; to be off. [Colloquial.] 
L’Estranj^e. — fn the way, being an ob'itmctjon or ira- 
pediraent. — In the way with, being with; tneecing or 
going with. “Agree with thine adversary quickly 
while thou art in the way wWi him.” MaU. v. 25. — 
To ffive way, to maJee room for passage, Shak. To 
yield. “I would gioe waif to others.’* Sw ^. — To 
hare way, (JVUiit.) to be in progress, as a vessel. Braude. 

— To make way, to make or force passage ; to make 
room for passage, Dryden.^To make one’s tpui/, to 
make or force passage for one’s self. Shak. To ad- 
vance in life by one’s own efforts. Spectator. To suc- 
ceed in any thing or with any person. « Having made 
my way with some foreign prince.” Ralng-h. — Milky 
Way, (Jl'.tron.) the Gala.\.y. See .Milky Way. — To be 
und^r may, (Mlaut.) to begin to move or have progre«!*«, as 
a vessel, hfar. Diet . — Way of the rounds, (Fort.) a 
si>ace left for the passage of the rounds between the 
rampart and the wall of a fortified town. Stoequeter. 

— Way!> and rnpan.s, methods ; means. Fahyan. 
(^Legislation.) Means of raising money or funds for 
national expenditures. — Committee of ways and means, 
a committee to wliom is intrusted the consideration 
of the affairs relating to the revenue or finances of a 
nation. 

JSgg* Way and toays are often used for wise. “ »T is 


no way the interest even of priesthood.” Pope. “ Be- 
ing no ways a match for them.” SwifL 

Syn.— Way is an indefinite, general term, of va- 
rioub application. A high way or public road , a pri- 
vate way or path , a right or a wrong way ; the way of 
the world ; manner of perfoi rnmg ; mode of proceeding ; 
method of cure , course of events , ways and means ot 
raising a revenue. — Sea Path. 

f WAY, V. a. To go in or to. Wickliffe, 

WAY'-BAG-GA^^B, oi. Baggage or luggage of a 
way-passenger or of way-passengers. Clarke. 

WAY'-B?LL, n. A writing or instrument contain- 
ing a list of the passengers carried in a public 
conveyance, as in a stage-eoach or a railway- 
train, or containing a list of goods conveyed by 
a common carrier. Boswell. iSimmonds. 

When the goods are carried by water, the in- 
strument IS called a bdl of lading. Bouvier. 

WAY'-BREAD, w. S. weeg-hresde '] {Bot.) A 
species of plantain ; Plantago major . Loudon. 

t WAY 'F Are, V. n. \wag and/are.] To travel ; 
to journey. “As he wayfared." BolUind. 

WAY'PAR-JeiR, w. A traveller. Carew. 

WAY'pAr-JNG, p. a. Travelling; passing; be- 
ing on a journey. Hammo^id. 

WAY'fAr-ING-TREE, n. (Bot.) A European 
shrub ha-wng pliant, mealy twigs, and the bark 
of which affords a bird-lime ; Viburnum Lanta- 
na. It grows chiefly on calcareous soils. Loudon. 

American wayfaring-tree, a straggling shrub, grow- 
ing in cold, moist woods, and having long, procumbent 
branches and handsome flowers j Vihurnam lantanoi- 
des I — called also hobble-bush. Gray. 

t WAY'GO-^IR, n. A wayfarer. Wickhjfe. 

WAY'GO-TNG, a. Noting a crop taken from the 
land the year the tenant leaves a farm. 

4^ In Pennsylvania, a tenant for years is entitled, 
after the expiration of his lease, to enter, and take 
away the crop of gram which he had put into the 
ground the preceding fall. This is called the way- 
going crop. Bouoier. 

!1 WAY'LAY, or WAY-LAY' [wa'la, S. E. Ja. K. 
Sm. Bees; wa-ia', IV. P. J. F. C. IPS.], a. 

[l. W.VYLAID ; pp. VVAYLATING, -WAYLAID.] To 
beset by the way, or in ambush ; to lie in wait 
or ambush for, as with intention to kill or rob. 

I will waylay thee going home. Shak. 

IJ WAY'LAY-?R, or wAy-LAY'jglR, n. One who 
waylays ; a lier in wait. Johnson. 

WAy '-LEAVE (-I5v), n. Rent for leave to pass 
through land. [Local, Eng.] Clarke. 

WAY'L^ISS, a. Without way or road; pathless ; 
untracked; trackless. JJrayton. 

WAY'-MAK-5R. n. One who makes a way, or 
causes way to be made ; a precursor. Bacon. 

WAY'-MARK, n. A mark to guide in travelling. 
“ Set thee up way-marks." Jer. xxi. 21. 

t WAY-M&NT', v.a. [From A.S. wa, woe. John- 
son. — Old Fr. c/aimenier, guementer. Roque- 
fort.’] To lament ; to grieve. Spenser. 

t wAY'MENT, n. Lamentation ; grief. Spenser. 

WAY'PANB, n. A slip or strip left for cartage in 
watered land [Local.] Clarke. 

WAY'-PAS-S^IN-^l^lR, n. A i^assenger taken up 
on the way, or at a way-station, Clarke. 

WAY'-SlDE, n. The side of the way, path, road, 
or highway. Matt. xiii. 4. 

WAY'— STA-TION, n. An int'’rmediate station 
on a railroad.* Merritt. 

WAY'— THIs-TLE (-this'sl), n. A plant. Crahh. 

WAY'WARD (wSVard), a. Liking one*s own 
way ; froward ; perverse ; headstrong ; obsti- 
nate ; wilful, “ A wayward son.” Shak. 

WAY'WARD-LY, ad. In a wayward manner ; fro- 
wardly*; perversely. Sidney. 

WAY'WARD-NJfeSS, n. The state of being way- 
ward; ’frowardness ; perverseness. ^dney. 

WAY'— WI§E, a. Expert in finding or keeping 
the way ; knowing the way or route. Ash. 

WAY'Wf^-^R, n. An instrument for measur- 
ing the road or distance travelled ; a pedome- 
ter; a perambulator ; odometer. Hutton. 

WAy'WODB (va'vod), n. [Slav, vogna, war^ and 
vodit. to lead.] A Slavonian appellation for a 


military commend'^r — ■^rrmor'iy ir Russia an 
appellation for;. ' .u'> -« ■■■. o ’ c i —Written 
also vaivode, wayeioda, and %oayeA ode. P. Cyc. 

“ The appellation of waywode \vaf« assumed for 
some time by the rulers ot Moldavia and U allachia, 
who substituted for it afterwards theGiock title of 
despota,exid finally its Slavonian translation hosjwdar. 
The punces of Transylvania had also sometimes the 
title of waifwode, which was also given to some minor 
Turkish officers.” P. Cyc. 

WAY'WODE-SHiP (va'vod-), n. The office or the 
jurisdiction of a waywode. Clarke. 

WAY' WORN, a. Worn or wearied by travelling. 

WE, pron. pi. of J. [Goth, weis ; A. S. we ; Dut. 
wiz, Ger. wir; Dan. Sw. vi.] I, mine, me; 
pi. WE, OURS, us. 

WEAK (wSk), a. [A. S. wac, waac ; Dut. week, 
zwak ; Ger, scKwach ; Dan. § Sw. svag.] 

1. Having little strength ; feeble ; not strong. 

If they bind me with seven green withes which had not 

been dried, then I shall be weak. Mg. xvi. 7. 

Strengthen ye the weak hands. La. xxv. 3. 

A weak bond holds you. Shak. 

Mpv T h*' ''f ■^he I'»'nvifl»d o-niv, iii my weok- 

j.|. -I , r ' . • t . > 1 . ■ I.; I •M'-h 

r, ■ f. \ 1 O 

cm- < iM f' . - ■ I . ' * tor tiieii 1 

e] I I ■ ;i ,1 ' !■ ■( II !*.('■ I "..y — shall be 

1.11, v‘i 1'. *■< .■■I'lT*' I. ' jaidton. 

2. Not strong or powerful in arms or in mili- 
tary resources. “ Weak legions.” Shak. 

See the land, what it is, and the people that dwelleth there- 
in, whether they be strong or weak. Kuntb, xiii. 18. 

3. Unsound in health ; infirm *. U'-* 
sickly; debilitated; enfeebled; k i.l-: d. I.'tn. 

4. Soft; pliant; not stiff; lax ; frail. ./o/Di5on. 

5. Low or feeble of sound ; small ; faint. 

A voice not soft, laea^, piping, and womanish, but audible, 
strong, and manlike. Aschani, 

6. Feeble in intellect or discernment; shal- 
low ; silly ; simple. “ A tceak mind.” Beattie. 

T’.'tP I r. • 0 0 ft’'-" e*-!" 

ii I - i I I 'I ' I ‘ >. 
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7. Proceeding from feeble inlcllect or dis-* 
comment; unwise; imprudent; mdiscreet. 

She first his vjeak indulgence will accuse. hhlton. 

8. Not s.^v...«c^''t"d with active, stimu- 
lating, or I »' ’> u ' ' dieiits. “A weak 

tincture.” ••!•''/ '’im.'’ Jolmson. 

9. Having little foice or effect; not availing 
much; ineffectual. “ My ?eea/i/ ivords.” Shak. 

10. Wanting or deficient in power of diges- 
tion. “ My stomach.” Shak, 

11. Small ; slight ; slender ; inconsiderable. 

“Mine owm weak merits.” Shak. 

12. Not well or strongly fortified. 

To quell the tyrant Love, and guard thy heart 
On this weal side where most our nature tUils, 

Would be a conquest worthy Cato's son, Addison, 

13. Having little force ; not cogent, convin- 
cing, or forcible ; as, “ A weak argument.” 

14. Not w'ell supported by reason or argu- 
ment. “ A case so weak and feeble.” TIooker. 

16. Not having full belief or conviction ; not 
settled. “ IVeak in faith.” Rom. iv. 19. 

Weaker vessel, woman, Shak. “Givinjt honor unto 
the wife, as unto the weaker vessel.*' 1 Pet. in, 7. 

Syn. — Weak IS a common familiar term . fee.ble 
is less famiUai ; ivfrm denotes a kind of weakness. 
Weak m bod,\ or mind ; wealr attempt; a toeak or fee- 
ble voice or consfitution ; an infirm old man ; infirm 
health; languid feelinpf; debilitated or enfeebled state 
of health. — See Frag-ile, Ineetectual, Simple . 

t WEAK (wSk), V. a. To weaken. More. 

WEAK'EN (ws'kn), v. a. [i. WEAKENED ; pp. 
WEAKENING, WEAKENED.] To make wcak ; to 
deprive of strength ; to diminish the strength of ; 
to debilitate ; to enf^eeble ; to enervate. 

He xocakeneth the hands of the men of war. Jer. xxxviii. 4. 

No article of fiilth can be true which weakens the practical 
part of religion. Addison. 

t WEAK'EN, V. n. To become weak. Chaucer. 

WEAK'EN-JglR (ws'kn-fr), n. One who, or that 
which, weakens. South. 

WEAK'EN-tNG (ws'kn-Tng), p. a. That weakens ; 
debilitating; enfeebling. Clarke. 

WBAK'-E'^ED (wSk'ld), a. Having weak eyes or 
feeble sight. Collins. 

WEAK'— hAnD-^:P, a. Having weak hands ; in- 
firm; weak; feeble. Jodrell. 

WEAK'— nfiAD-^ID, a. Having a weak head or 
mind ; wanting in intellect ; simple, Lee. 

WEAK'— HEART-^:D, a. Of feeble spirit. Shak. 
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WEARISOME 


WiiAK LING, n, A feeble creature. Shak. 

WEAK LV, ad, 1. In a weak manner; with little 
strength; feebly; not powerfully. Bacon, 

"Was plighted faith so Kealhi sealed above, 

Th 4 .t for oue error 1 must lose your love ? Dryden, 

2. With, feebleness of intellect or discern- 
ment; indiscreetly; inindiciously. 

This h’gh gift of •‘•^1 t-' '*10 

Under the se.vl O' ’ n \n,p. 

But t£/eaA/y to a ^ » ■ i •> i- ■«i M.utoii, 

WEAK'LY, a. Not strong ; not healthy ; feeble. 

Being old and iieaLly^ twenty years in prison, Bdleiffh. 
WEAK'MfND-^^D, a. Having a weak or feeble 
mind or intellect ; shallow ; simple. Clarke* 

WEAK'N^SS, n. 1. The state of being weak; 
want ot strength ; feebleness ; debility. 

Troy lu her weakness Uvea, not in. her strength. Shak. 

2. Feebleness of health ; infirmity ; unhoalth- 
iness, “ I FeaAness of constitution.” Temple, 

3. Want of sprightliness or liveliness. Pope, 

4. Want of steadiness , inconstancy. Rogers. 

5. Want of force or cogency. “The weakness 

of those testimonies.” Tillotson. 

6. Feebleness of intellect or discernment; 

want of judgment or perception ; want of reso- 
lution ; shallowness ; foolishness. “ All wick- 
edness is ^oealcness.^^ ^ Milton, 

7. Defect; failing; deficiency. The weak~ 

ness of an exalted character.” Addison, 

Syn. — See Debility, Impereectiow. 

WEAK -SIDE, n. That part of a person’s dispo- 
sition by which he is most easily influenced ; a 
foible ; a failing ; an infirmity. 

This doB would h< '-c »-,is rn-av- in any other 

case, but the love of ’ v ■ L*Et>tianac. 

WJEAK'-SIghT-ED (wejc'sit- 9 d), a. Having weak 
or feeble sight. Tucker* 

WEAK'-SiGHT-en-NESS (wek'sit-), n. Weak- 
ness Dr feebleness of sight. Dunglison* 

WEAK'-RPIR-IT-^jD, a. Having a weak s^iiit; 

timid , pusillanimous. Bcott* 

WEAL (w«l), n. [A. S. toela; Ger. wohl; Dan. 
vel; Sw, vdl; Old Eng. wefe. — See Well.] 
The state of being well or prosperous ; flourish- 
ing state ; happiness ; prosperity ; welfare. 

I have deserved 

Somo weal after my long woe. Gower. 

As we love the weal of our souls and bodies, let us so be- 
have Ourselves as we may be at peace with God. Bacon, 

Common, general, or public weal, the public welfare. 

Syn.— See Riches. 

WEAL, V, a. To mark with stripes. — See Wale. 
WEAL. n. A ridge or elevation of the skin pro- 
duced by a rod or whip. — See Wale. Donne, 
+ WEAL- A- WAY', intetj. Alas! — See Wela- 
■WAY. Wealaway he cried,” Spenser* 

tWEAL'-BAL-ANCED(w51'baHndd), a. Weighed 
for the public good. ShaJi. 

t WEALD (wSld), n, [A. S. weald,, wald*'\ A 
wood or grove; — often used in forming proper 
names. “ The weald of Kent.” Bwrrill* 

WBALD'-CLAY, n* {Oeol*') The uppermost mem- 
ber of the wealden group. Amted. 

WEAL'D^N, a, iGeol,) Noting an important 
fresh-water formation, occurring between the 
cretaceous and oolitic rocks in the wealds of 
Kent and Sussex, ATisted* 

JSfi^ Tlie wealdan formation consists of a very thick 
and vaiied series of arenaceous bads, based on imper- 
fect limestones, and covered by a bod of clay. It is 
coinposod of thiee minor divisions, the weald-clay, 
the Hastings sands, and The Purbeck beds, Aiisted, 
LycU, 

WEAL'D^IN, n. The wealden formation. Lyetl. 
f WEALD'ISH, a. Pertaining to the woods or to 
the county of Kent, England, formerly called 
the VVeald* “ The WeaUish men.” Fuller, 
tWEAL§'MAN, n. A statesman. Shadt, 

WEALTH (wSlth), ». [A. S. weZet. — See Weal.] 

1. Prosperity ; external happiness, [r.] 

U-raut him in, health and leetaUh long to live. Cbm. Frayer. 

2 Riches ; large possessions of money or of 
goods; opulence; affluence; affluent _ or abun- 
dant property ; abundance of possessions. 

Wealth is any obioct having the power of gratift'ing human 
desire which is capiiblc ot bemp appropriated. Jk . Waylanu, 
rttve Look round and see 

I • (|s-ri-s' .1 'C -i»lendid misery 1 rowng, 

■When wealth comes into power, the spirit of liberty never 
fells to go out. J* Qatncy. 


n* \ ■ 'r*'’ i« ?■* p’ o *'s r*" TT 

P' ' •.( I V . ■ I-— :.‘.'i 'I I •. ■ IV •«n., «. 

Syn. — See Riches. 

WfiALTH'Fl^L, a* Full of wealth ; full of happi- 
ness. [r.] Sir T. More. 

WEALTH’Ft^L-LY, ad. In a wealthful manner ; 
happily; prosperously, [r.] Vims. 

WEALTH'J-LY, ad. Richly. Shak. 

WEALTH'I-NfiSS, n* The state of being wealthy; 
richness ; affluence ; opulence. Fdbyan, 

WEALTH'Y (wSlth'e), a. Rich; having wealth 

or large ‘possessions of money or of goods ; 
having much propel ty ; affluent; opulent. 

I will be married to a weaUbthy widow. Shak. 

WE.AN (wSn), a. [A. S. wenan, wemian ; Frs. 
wena ; Ger. entwohnen ; Old Ger. w men ; Dan. 
veenne, to accustom; Sw. vdnja, to accustom; 
Icel. lana.l \ z , weaned ; jpjp. weaning, 

WEANED,] 

1. To put from the breast; to accustom, as an 
infant or other young animal, to a depnvation 
of the breast or to the loss of its mother’s milk. 

No longer than till her child was weaned. Bale. 

\ before you •I'-an calvee fiom milk, let water be 

mix* I w i:h IE. Mortimer. 

2- To disengage or withdraw from any habit 
or desire, any former pursuit or enjoyment, 
for he of loys divine shall tell, 

That tcean from earthly woe. Beattie. 

WEANED (wend), p* a* Accustomed to the per- 
manent deprivation of the breast. 

t WEA'NJpL, w. A weanling. Spenser. 

WEAN'ING, 91* 1, The act of depriving an infant 
or other young animal permanently of the breast, 
in order to feed it on other and more solid 
nourishment. Farm. Enty. 

2. Act of disentailing or withdrawing one 
from any habit or desire. 

WEAN'ING-BRASH, 9i. (Med.) A severe form of 
diarihoea, which supervenes, at times, on wean- 
ing, Dunglison* 

WEAN'LING, n, A child or animal weaned.3i^7^07^. 

WEAN'LING, a. Newly weaned. Beattie, 

WEAP'ON (ivSp'pn) [wSp'pn, iS. W, P. J. F, Ja. 

K, Sm* R, \Vb*\ wsVu or wSp'pn, Barclay), n. 
nvi. Goth, loepna , ; A. S. wespen ; Dut. wapm ; 
Ger. waffe ; Old Ger. uuaphan ; Dan. vaaben ; 
Sw. wapen, wapn . ; Icel. wpn ; Old Eng. wapen.) 

1. An instrument of offence or defence ; some- 
thing with which one is armed to kill or to 
injure another, as a sword, a musket, a club. 

These weapons, the sword and the arrow. Bp. Hoisley. 

2. Any instrument or means for contest, or 
for combating or defending. 

O, let not woman’s weapons, water-dxops, 

Stam my man’s cheeks. Shak. 

Syn. — See Arms. 

WJ&AP'ONED (wgp'pnd), a. Furnished with weap- 
ons or arms. “ The combatants . . . weaponed 
with sword, buckler and daggers.” Hayward. 


6. [See Veer.] (Naut.) To cause to change 
her course, as a ship, from one board to another, 
by turning her stern to windward ; to veer ; — 
written also ware. Mar. Diet- 

To wear away, to impair; to consume. Dryden. — 
To wear off, to rub otf by friction ; to obliterate ; to 
dimiiiisli hj aTtiitioii or decay. South. — To wear out, 
to impair by use so as to reiidei useless ; to consume ; 
as, “To wear out clothes.” To coiihume tediously. 
“To wear out miserable days.” Milton. Toiiaiass; 
to tire, “ [He] shall wear out the saints.” Dan. vi S5. 

To wear the breeches, to exercise command or au- 
thoiity over her husband, as a wife , to be the prin- 
cipal power in the family. “ Nor talk in the house 
as though you wore the breeches.^’ [Vulgar.] Beau. FL 

WeAr, V* n* 1. To be "wasted or diminished by 
use or by time ; — commonly folloived by some 
paiticle, as away, off, out. 

Thou wilt surely wear away, both thou and this people 
that is with thee. JEjc. xvni. 18. 

2. To be tediously spent or consumed. “ I’hus 

out night.” Milton. 

3. To pass aw*ay by degrees ; — with off. 

If passion causes a prosont terror, yet it soon venrt off^ an 
inclination ■» ill easily It a»Ti to sligh t such scaroi'i on •» Locke. 

t To wear weary, to become iveary through wear. 
“ The Spaniards began to wear weary, for winter drew 
on.” Beme7s. 

"VVEAR (wir), n. 1. The act of wearing, or the 
state of being "woin ; diminution by Inction or 
by time. “ 'i he wear and tear of coin.” A. Smith. 

2. The thing w’orn ; the fashion ; vogue. 

ho, indeed, will I not, Pompey ; it is not the raar. Shak. 

Wear and tear, loss or diminution of value by use 
and any accidental injury. j?. S7iuth. 

WeAr, or WEAR [w'ar, IV. Ja. K * ; w6r, E. Sm . ; 
wii, P.], n. [A. S. wan’, wer, an enclosure, a 
fish-pond ; Ger. wehr , Dan, xcern, a fence, a 
bulwark ; Icel. vcr.) [Written also wdr, wier, 
and were.) 

1. A dam formed across a river for maintain- 

ing its waters at a level necessary for its na\d- 
gation, for directing the w'ater towaids a mill, 
for taking fish, &c. Tomhuson* 

2. A fence or an enclosure of twigs set in a 

stream to catch fish. Johnson. 

WEAr'A-BLE, a. That may be worn. Grant. 

WEARD. [A. S.] Whether initial or final, it sig- 
nifies watchfulness or care used in the for^ 
matidn of names. Gibson, 

WeAr'^IR, n. One who wears, Dryden, 

TVEA'RI-A-BLE, a. That may become weary oi« 
fatigued, [r.] Qm. jRcu 

WEA'RIBD (we 'rid), p. a. Made, or having be- 
come, weary ; tired ; fatigued ; jaded. 

To assail a wearied man were shame. W. Sfaott. 

IVEA'Rl-F'O’L, a. Causing weariness ; wearisome ; 
tiresome ; tedious, [r.] Month. Rev. 

WEA 'Rl-F17L-Ly , ad. W earisomely . Mo7zih. Rev. 

■WEA'RI-LIESS, a. That cannot be wearied. 


■WfiAP'ON-LESS (w5p'pn-lSs), a. Having no weap- 
on; unarmed, Milton, 

WfiAP'ON-RY, n* Weapons collectively, [r.] 
All his vjcapom y was pointed with holy fire. Dr. 8. B. Cox* 


WJeAP'ON-SALVB (w«p'pn-sav), n* A salve that 
was supposed to cure the wound by being ap- 
plied to the weapon that made it- Boyle, 

WEAr (wir), V. a. [A. S. werian, weran ; Dut. 
weran ; Ger. wehren, to defend ; Dan. veerge, to 
defend ; Sw. vurja, to defend. — “ From M. 
Goth, wair ; A. S, wer, a man, a fine for slaying 
a man, — hence a guard, protection.” ‘Bos- 
worth.) [i. WORE ; pp, wearing, worn.] 

1. To carry on the body, or appendant to the 
body; as, “To wear clothes”; “To wear a 
sword ” ; “ To wear a ring, or a bracelet,” 

These Irouhlesome disguises which we wear, MlUon* 

2. To exhibit in appearance ; to bear. 

Such an infectious face her sorrow wears. Dryden, 


3. To waste or injure by time, use, or fric- 
tion ; to impair or lessen by gradual diminution. 
^‘Waters wear the stones.” 


Job xiv. 19. 


To his name inscribed their tears they pay, 

Till years and kisses wear Ms name away. Dryden. 

4. To consume or spend tediously. 

What masks, what dances. 

To wear away this long age of three hours. Shak. 


5. To affect gradually, or by degrees. 

Trials war us into a liking of what possibly in the first j 
essay displeased us. Locke , ' 
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WEA'RJ-LY, ad. In a weary or tiresome manner. 

WBA'RI-NESS, n. The state of being weary 
or worn with fatigue ; state of being spent or 
exhausted with labor ; lassitude; fatigue. 

Waterfowls supply the weariness of a long flight hy taking 
water. JHiaZe. 

Syji,_ See Fatigue. 

"WEAr'ING, p* a. That is worn or made to be 
worn ; as, “ Wearing apparel.” 

WeAB'ING, n* 1. The act of one who wears. 

2. The process of wasting or diminishing by 
attrition or by time, 

3. t Apparel; clothes; garments. 

Give me my nightly weannp and adieu* Shak. 

fWEAR'lSH, a. Wizen; withered; — malicious. 

A wretched, weermA elf, 

"With hollow eyes and rawbone cheek forespent. Spenser* 
Johnson explains this word washy ; Richardson 
says it is probably formed from the adjective weary, 
end thinks it means Tnaheious, evil, cursed, shrewish ; 
Nares says it rather answers to what is now called 
when, wxthard* 

WBA'Rl-SOMB (wS're-sfim), a. Tedious; caus- 
ing weariness ; tiresome ; vexatious ; trouble- 
some; fatiguing; annoying ; irksome. “Along 
and wearisome march.” Bacon. “ WeamsoTm 
labor.” Hooker. 

Syn. — See Troublesome. 
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WEA'RI-SOME-LY, ad. In a wearisome manner; 

tediously; tiresbmely. Italeigh, 

WEA'R|-s6mE-NESS, n. The quality of tiring; 
the state of being wearisome ; tediousness, 

No worthy enterprise can be done by us without continual 
plodding and weanbouisnesa to our iiunt and sensitive abil- 
ities. Milton, 

WEA'RY (wS're), a, [A. S. v}erig,'\ 

1. lixhAusted of strength, or power of action, 
or of endurance ; fatigued ; exhausted ; tired. 

And may at last tnv wearv age 
Find O’lt the pcjcef*!* bcrmitrco 
I am V crt/^ , \ l.’, m\ im la tiitd. 

2. Causing weariness ; tiresome. 

The ploughman homeward plods his weary way. Gray, 
The weariest and most loathed life. Shak, 

WEA'RY (wS're), t\ a, [i, wearied ; pp, wea- 
rying, WEARIED.] To make weary ; to exhaust 
the strength or patience of ; to tire ; to fatigue. 

Dewy sleep oppressed them, wearied, Milton, 

1 stay too long by theej I weary thee. Shak, 

To weary out, to subdue or completely exhaust by 
fatigue. Me, overwatched and weaned out,^^ Milton, 

Syn. — Long exertion wearies i a little exertion 
tirea one who is feeble , great exertion ; forced 

exertion jades. Weaned with labor of body or of mind, 
with standing, &:c. ; tired of work or of wliat is dis- 
agreeable ; fatigued with lunning or walking ; jaded 
by being driven beyond one’s strength ; harassed with 
cares. A horse is laded by being driven hard j troops 
are harassed in retreating betore enenues, 
WBA'SAND(w5'znd) [we'zsind, P. K, S?n. JVb. C,; 
wS'znd, Ja, ; w^S'zn, iS. W. J. E. F.], n, [•A.-S. 
wtBsend, wasend.l The windpipe ; the throat. 
" To wet his dry weasatidJ* HaU. 

WEA'^EL (we'zl), n, [A. S. wesle ; Dut. wezel ; 
Ger. iDiesel ; Dan. vessel ; Sw. veszla.] (Zool.) 
All animal of the ge- 
nus Mt6stf‘la, — par- 
ticularly Miistela vul- 
garis, the common 
weasel, generally __ 
about six inches long, 'Weasel, 

with a tail two inches more, found near the hab- 
itation of man, and living upon small animals, 
as moles, rats, field-mice, birds, &c. Baird. 
WEA'§EL-C66t, rt. {Ornifh,) A name given to 
the red-headed smew ; Me7'gus minutus of Lin- 
naeus. Clarke, 

WEA'§EL-FACED (wg'zl-fast), a. Having a face 
like a weasel’s, or a sharp or thin face. Bteele, 
f WEA§^J-n£sS, The state of being weasy; 

full feeding ; sensual indulgence. Joge. 

tWEA§'Y, a. Indulging the sensual appetite; 

gluttonous; full feeding. Joye. 

WEATH'^R (wStli'er),n. [A. S. veeder, wcedev, Dut, 
wederi Ger. wetter i Dan. veiri Sw. vnder\ Icel. 
vedr^ Slav, witr, weter; Ir. Gael. atJuir, — Gr, 

; L. eether, — Sense, zeidara; Per. toad,] 

1. The state of the atmosphere with respect 

to heat, cold, dryness, moisture, wind, rain, 
snow, fog, &c. ** Foul weather,"^ Shak, 

2. Change of state ; vicissitude. 

bTA !• .o' If' • I ' *1 I J II li' • < ' 'l I' c 
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3. Tempest; storm. [Poetic.] Dri/den, 

4. t A gentle rain; a shower. Wicidiffe, 

Stress of weather, force of tempests or storms. — fTh 

make fair weather, to make dattedng representations ; 
to flatter. Shak, 

a. (Nazit.) In the direction from 
which the wind blows. Dana, 

To carry a weather helm, (JVaut,) to tend to come up 
in the wind, as a ship requiring the helm to be kept 
constantly a little to windward. Dana, 

WfeATH''J61R (wSth'er), v. a. [e. WEATHERED ; pp. 
WEATHERING, WEATHERED.] 

1. To expose to the air. Spenser, Titsser, 

2. {Nuut.) To pass to windward of. 

After much ^lay by contrary winds, we weathered Pu- 
lue Parc on the 2dth [Dm.], and stood in for the main. Cook* 

3. To bear up against ; to Overcome the stress 
of ; to encounter and sustain. 

Could they weather end stand the shock of an eternal 
duiation? Jffeile, 

To weather a point:, to gain a point against the wind, 
as a ship : — to accomplish any thing against opposi- 
tion. .Addtson To weather out, to endure. jS^ddison. 

TVfiATH'jpR-BEAT'ENT (wSth'^r-bS'tn), a* Beat- 
en, harassed, seasoned, worn, or temished, by 
hard weather. A weather-'beaten vessel.” Mil- 
ton* ** His weatker-beeden troops.” Dryden* \ 


WEATH'?R-BIT, n. {Naut.) A turn of the cable, 
about the end of the windlass, in order to slack- 
en it gradually in tempestuous weather, or when 
the ship rides in a strong current. Mar. Diet, 

WEATH'5R-BIT, V, a, (Naut,) To wind, by an 
additional turn, as a cable, about the end of the 
windlass. Dana, 

WfiATB'^lR-BOARD, n, 1. (Xaut.) That side of 
a ship which is to the windward : — one of the 
pieces of plank placed in the ports of a ship 
w'hen laid up in ordinary, and fixed in an in- 
clined position to turn oft the rain, &c. ; — usu- 
ally in the plural. Mar. Diet, 

2. {Arch.) A board extending from the ridge 
to the eaves of a building on the gable close up 
to the shingling or slating ; — usually where 
there is no cornice. Wright, 

WEATH'JPR-BOARD, V. a, {Arch,) To nail boards 
upon so that the upper board laps over the un- 
der one, and so throws off the wet. Francis. 

WEATH'JPR-BOARD'ING, n. {Arch.) The act 
of nailing boards upon each other so that the 
upper laps over the under board ; — also the 
boaids so nailed. Brands. 

WEATH'5R-B5E'ND, a. Confined or delayed by 
the bad state of the weather. Johnson, 

WEATH'^R— BREBD'lgJR, n. A fair day, supposed 
to indicate a storm. [Colloquial.] Halhwell. 
WEATH'®R~CL6TH§,?fe.iJZ. {Naut.) Long pieces 
of canvas or tarpaulin, to protect the hammocks 
from the weather, ivhen stowed ; also to defend 
persons from the wind and spray. Mar. Diet. 

WEATH'5R-CdCK, n* 1. A vane, or something, 
originally in the shape of a cock, set on the top 
of a spire, that, by turning, shows the point 
from which the wind blows. Sidney. 

2. Any thing fickle or inconstant. Dryden, 

WilATH'^lR-DRlV'EN (wSth^fr-drlv'vn), a. Driv- 
en or forced by storms. Carew. 

WfiATH'^RED (-erd), a. 1. {Arch.) Noting hori- 
zontal stone-work, such as window-sills, cor- 
nices, coping-stones, battlements, &c., when 
they are sloped to throw off the wet. Francis. 

2. {Geol.) ‘Worn or altered in color, texture, 
&c., as rocks, by exposure to the weather. Wr, 

t WfiATH'llR-FfiND, V, a. To shelter. Shak. 

WfiATH'jpR-GAGE, n. 1. {Naut.)^ The state or 
situation of a ship when to the windward of an- 
other ; the advantage of the wind. Mar, Diet. 

2. Advantage of position ; superiority. 

To get the weather-gage of a person, to get the better 
or advantage of a person. HalliweU, 

WEATH^^IR— gAlL, «. A secondaiy rainbow. 

[North of England.] Todd. Wright. 

WfiATH'JgiR-GLAss, n. An instrument for meas- 
uring atmospheric changes or foreshowing the 
state of the weather, as the barometer, the ther- 
mometer, the hygrometer, &c. Brands, 

WJ^ATir ?;r-h£lm, n, {Naut.) See Weather, a* 
WEATH'JglE-HOiySE, n, A piece of mechanism 
to show the state of the weather. Cowper. 
W^ATH'JgR-lNG, n, 1. The act of exposing to 
the air or weather. Ask, 

2. Act of passing to the windward of. Amo 7 i, 

3. {Geol.) The wearing away of rocks by ex- 
posure to the weather. Arnted. 

WllATH'jpR-LY, a, {Nmd.) Working well to the 
windward. A weatkerly slixp.” Dana. 

WSJATH'JPR-MOST, a. Furthest to windward. Cl, 

WfiATH'jpR-MOULD-lNG, n* {Arch.) A label, 
canopy, or drip-stone over a door or a window, 
intended to keep off rain from the parts be- 
neath. Weale, 

WjSATH'jpR-PRddF, a. Proof against rough 
or tempestuous weather. Qttarles. 

W^wATH'jpR-auAR'T^R, n, {Naut.) The quar- 
ter of a ship on the windward side. Mar, Diet. 

WSath'JPR--R6ll, n. {Navi.) An inclination 
which a ship makes to windward in a heavy sea ; 
— opposed to lee-lurch* Mar. Diet, 

WMth'JPR-SHORB, n* {Naut.) The shore that 
lies to the windward of a ship. Mar* Diet, 

WfiATH'jpR— SIDE, n* {Naut.) The side of a ship 
under sail, upon which the wind blows.Jlfn^’.Zb'c^. 
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WEATH'^lR-SPy, n. One that foretells the state 
of the weather ; a star-gazer, [r.] Donne, 

WEATH'^R-TIDB, n, {Naut.) The tide which, 
by setting against a ship’s lee side, while under 
sail, forces her up to windward. Mar. Diet. 

WEATH'^R-Wi§E, a. Skilful in foretelling the 
weather, or in judging respecting the state of 
the weather. Hacklvyt. 

WEATH^jpR-Wi§-JgR, n. An instrument to fore- 
show the state of the weather. Sprat, 

WEAVE (wev), V. a, [A. S. wefan ; Dut. weven ; 
Ger. wehen ; Dan. vmoe ; Sw. vOfoa ; Icel. vefa, 
— Gr. hM<o, i(paivto.] [z. WOVE ; pp. WEAVING, 
WOVEN.] 

1. To form, as cloth or a textile fabric, by com- 

bining threads, yarns, filaments, or strips of 
different materials, or any thing flexible; to 
form by texture, or by inserting one part of the 
material within another. Tomlinson, 

2. To unite by intermixture ; to intermix so 
as to form into one substance ; to entwine. 

When religion was woven into tlie civil government. Addison. 

3. To interpose ; to insert ; to wreathe. 

This weaves itself perforce into my hnsiness. Sheik, 

WEAVE (wsv), V. n, 1. To work at the loom ; to 
form cloth in a loom by the union or intertex- 
ture of threads. Johnson. 

2. To make a motion of the head, neck, and 
body from side to side, like the shuttle of a 
weaver, as a horse sometimes does. Youatt, 

WEAV'jpR (weaver), n, 1. One who weaves ; an 
operative who works at a loom. Spe7iser, 

2. {Ornith.) The common name of passerine 
birds having a large conical bill and pointed 

• xvings, of the sub-family Ploceintie, natives of 
hot climates, as Africa, India, &c. ; — so called 
from the surprising skill with which they fabri- 
cate their nests. Baird. 

WBAV'^lR-FlSH, n, {Ich*) See Webver. 

WEAV'JNG, n. 1. The art of combining threads, 
yarns, filaments or strips of different materials, 
so as to form cloth or some other kind of textile 
fabric. Tomlinson, 

2. {FaTTzery.) A motion which a horse makes 
of the head, neck, and body from side to side, 
like the shuttle of a weaver passing through 
the web. Youatt, 

WEA'ZEN (wg'zn), a. Thin ; sharp ; lean ; with- 
ered ; wizened. ** A xoeaze7i face.” Dicke7is* 

WEB, n* [A. S. web, wceh ; Dut. %oeh, webbe ; Old 
Ger. uuabbe ; Ger. gewebe\ Dan. voeo ; Sw.viff; 
Icel. ve/r. — See Weave ] 

1. Any thing \voven ; any textile fabric. 

The threads which flirm the length of the i/rh arc oallod 
the warp-threads, or siniply the warp. Tonthn'.un. 
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2. A piece of linen cloth, [Local*] Clat'ka, 

3. A dusky film growing upon the ball of the 

eye, and hindering the sight; suflubion; web- 
eye. Shak* 

4. Texture; substance; material. 

The brittle treb of that rich sword, he thmiglit, 

Was broke through haiduoA- of the countiy s steel. Fairfaau 

^ 5. The thin partition on the inside of the 
rim, and between the spokes, of an iron sheavci 

Mar. Diet, 

8. A texture or collection of lines or threads 
spun by a spider, and serving as a net to catch 
flies, &c., for food. 

jger* “ The webs named ^yossamer are comiwaed of 
lines spun by spiders, which, on beinp brought into 
contact by the action of a gentle air, adhere together, 
till by continual additions they are accumulated into 
irregular white flakes and masses of considerable ex- 
tent.”— See Spider. Eng. Cyc* 

7. t A sheet or thin plate, as of lead. Fairfax. 

8. A membrane uniting the toes of 

many water-fowls. Baird, 

Pin and web, a disorder of the eye consisting of a 
dusky film growing on tlie ball of the eye, and hin- 
dering the sight; blindness. Shak, — Web of a colter, 
the thin, sharp part of a colter. Wright. 

WfiBBED (w€bd), a* Joined by a web. Dcrham. 

t WfeB'B^lR, n* A weaver ; a Webster. Todd* 

WfiB'BY, a, Belating to, or like, a web. [r.] 

Bata on their ‘wrings in darkness move, 

And ieebly shnek their melancholy love. Orabbe, 
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WEB'— EYE (-S), n. (Med.) Obscurity of vision, 
depending on a speck in the cornea. DungUson. 

WfiB'— FOOT (-ffit), n. A foot which has the 
toes connected by means of a membrane. Gray. 

WEB'— F00T-^:D (web'f{it-ed), a. Having films or 
webs between the toes ; palmiped. Ray. 

t WEB'ST^R, n, A weaver. Camden. 

WEB'ST^R-ITE, (Min.) A white, opaque, 
reniform, massive, impalpable mineral, of dull, 
earthy lustie, adhering^ to the tongue, and com- 
posed chiefly of alumina, sulphuric acid, and 
water. Dana. 

WED, V. a. [A. S. weddian\ But. wedde^i, to bet ; 
Fra, weddta, wedda, to \>ledge ; Gor.ioett&n^ to 
wager ; Dan. vedde^ vcedde ; Sw. vdga ; Icel. ve- 
dia^ to give a pledge. — W. gweddu.'] [i. wed- 
ded; pp WED oFnG, WEDDED.] 

1. To marry ; to take for husband or wife. 
Chloe, blind to wit and worth, 

fVeda the rich dulness of some son of earth. Pope. 

2. To join in wedlock ; to give in marriage. 

And Adam wedded to another Eve. Milton, 

3. To unite for ever, or inseparably. 

And thou art wedded to calamity, SJiaTc. 

4. To take part with ; to espouse. 

They positively . . . wedded his cause. Clarendon. 

5. To unite closely by love or fondness. 

Men are wedded to their lusts. Tillotson. 

WfiD, v.n. To contract matrimony ; to marry. 

Nor took I Guiscaxd, by blind fancy led 

Or hasty choice, as many women wed. Dryderu 

fWfeD, ft. [A. S.] A pledge. Gower. 

WjId'D^D, a. Pertaining to wedlock; married. 

Hail, wedded level mystenous law; true source 

Of human otfspnnff sole propriety 

In Paradise of all things common else. Milton. 

WJBD'D^IR, ft. A castrated ram ; a vrether. Smellie. 

WED'DING, ft. Marriage; nuptials; the nuptial 
or marriage rite or ceremony. 

I will dance and eat plums at your wedding, Shah. 

Syn. — See Mareiaoe. 

WSD'DIjN'G— CAKE, ft. Cake for a wedding; cake 
which is served to guests and subsequent vis- 
itors to a new-married couple. Simmonds. 

W£D'DING-0ARD, ft. A card with the name and 
usually the address of a new-married couple, 
sent to friends to announce the event and stat- 
ing when they receive calls. Simmonds. 

WfiD'DING-FA'VOR, ft, A bunch of white rib- 
bons, or a rosette’, &c., worn by males attending 
a wedding. Simmonds. 

WED'DING-FEAST, ft. A feast or entertainment 
for the guests at a wedding. U Estrange. 

WED'DjNG-RlNG, ft. A lady’s gold ring given 
by the bridegroom to his future wife, at the 
altar. Simmonds. 

WfiD^E (wSj], ft, [A. S. wcBcg^ weeg ; Dut. wig^ 
wigge ; Dan. rcegge ; Sw. vigg.) 

1. A piece of metal or wood sloping to an 
edge, used to split with. 

2. (Meeh ) One of the five mechanical powers, 

— a mass of metal or of wood thick at one end 
and thin at the other, sometimes used for raising 
heavy bodies, as ships in docks, but more fre- 
quently employed for splitting blocks of stone . 

or logs of wood. Loomis. 

3. (Geom.) A solid bounded by five plane sur- 

faces, a rectangular base, or back, two rectan- 
gular or trapezoidal faces meeting in a line 
parallel to the back, called the edge, and two 
triangular surfaces, called the ends. Hutton. . 

4. i- A mass of metal. Spenser. 

5. Any thing in the form of a wedge, as a 
body of troops, tools of various kinds, &c. 

6. The last man, or the lowest place on the 
classical tripos list [Cant. — Camb. Dniv. Eng.] 

iieg^The last man is i.alled the wed^e, correspond- 
ing to the spoon in mathematics. This name origi- 
nated in that of the man who was last on the first 
Tripos list in X838 ( Wedgewaod). Brtsted. 

Spherical wedge, the portion of a sphere compre- 
hended between the halves of two great circles. Peiree. 

WfeD^B, V. a. [t. wedged; pp. wedging, 

WEDGED.] 

1, To cleave asunder with a wedge, [r.] Shak. 


2. To drive as a wedge is driven ; to crowd 
closely together so as to make fixed. 

They often find great lumps wedged between the rocks. 

Dampisr, 

But, hark! the doctor’s voice I fast wedged between 

Two empirics he stands. Cowp&r. 

3. To force asunder as a wedge forces. “ Part 
. . . ranged in figure wedge their way.” Milton. 

4. To fasten with a wedge or with wedges. 

Wedge on the keenest scythes, 

And give us steeds that snort against the foe. A. Philips. 

5. To fix as a wedge is fixed. 

Seivesthus in the centaur soon he passed, 

Wedged in the rocl^ shoals and stickmg fast. Dryden. 

WfiD<?E'-SHAPED (wSj'shapt), a. 1. Shaped 
like a wedge; cuneiform. 

2. (Bot.) Inversely triangular with rounded 
angles. Lindley, 

WED(^B' WOOD-WArE, ft. A kind of fine, cream- 
colored pottery, having a clear, hard body, and 
a fine glaze, impenetrable to acids; — so named 
from the inventor, J. Wedgewood, Tomlinson, 

WED'LOCK, ft. 1. The state of being married ; 
matrimony; marriage. Addison. 

2. t A married woman ; a wife. B. Jonson. 

Syn.— See Maeriage. 

WfiD'LOCKED (-ISkt), a. United in marriage; 
wedded ; married, [b.] MiUon. 

weDNE^'DAY (wenz'da). [wgnz'd?, S. W. P.J.F. 
K. Sm . ; wgd'dnz-da, JS. Ja^, n, [A. S. Wodnes- 
dezg ; Wodnes, of Woden, or Odin, a Scandina- 
vian chief or deity, and dteg, day ; Dut. Woens- 
dag ; Dan. ^ Sw. Onsdag.) The fouith day of 
the week; — so named by the Gothic nations 
from Woden, or Odin, the deity whose functions 
corresponded to those of Mercury in the clas- 
sic mythology. Fell. 

WEE (ws), a. Little ; small ; diminutive. Shak. 

This word is common in the Scottish dialect 
and in the north of England. J^ares. It is also used 
colloquially in the United States. 

WBBUH'— IlLM [wlch'glm, S. Ja. Sm ; wSch'Slm, 
W.], ft. (Sot.) A species of elm ; —commonly 
written witcli-elm. Bacon. 

WEED, ft. [A. S. weod. — V^.gwydd, trees, shrubs.] 

1. Any useless or troublesome plant. 

A little flower choked and killed amongst rank weeds. Law. 

Every plant which grows in a field other than that of 
which the seed has been sown by the husbandman, is a 
weed. P. Cyc. 

2. Any thing useless. WHght. 

3. Tobacco. [Vulgar.] HaUiwell. Baruett. 

WEED, ft. [Goth, wastja ; A. S. wcedi Old Dut. 
wceti Frs. wed; Iceh^ad.] 

1. t A dress ; a garment ; clothes. 

A goodly lady clad in hunter’s weed. Spenser. 

2. fThe upper or outer garment. “ Put- 
ting on both shirt and weed” Chapman. 

3. An emblem or badge of mourning ; — com- 
monly used in the plural in the sense of a 
mourning-dress of a woman, especially a widow. 

** A widow’s weeds.” Naves. 

WEED, V, a. [i. "WEEDED ; pp. WEEDING, WEEDED.] 

1. To rid of weeds or noxious plants. Bacon. 

2. To root out ; to extirpate. Shak. 

3. To rid, as of weeds ; to free, as from any 
thing hurtful or offensive. 

He weeded the Idngdom of such as were devoted to Elslana, 
and znanumized it ftom that . . . confederacy. MowelL 

WEED'JglR, ft. One who, or that which, weeds. 

WEBD'BR-Y, ft. Weeds, collectively ; —a place 
for weeds.’ More. Sovihey. 

WEED'-HOOK (-hfik), ft. (Agric.) A hook used 
for cutting down weeds. Tusser. 

WEED'fNG, ?t. The act or the operation of clear- 
ing from weeds. 

WEBD'ING-CHt§'^:L, ft, (Agric.) An instrument 
with a divided chisel-point for cutting the roots 
of large weeds within the ground. Wright. 

WEBD'JNG— FOR'C^PS, } An instrument 

WBED'ING— t6ng^, 3 for taking up some sort 

of plants in weeding. Wright. 


WEED'JNG-RHIm (wsd'ing-rlm), n. An imple- 
ment somewhat resembling the frame of a 
wheelbarrow, used for tearing up weeds on 
summer fallows, See, [Local, Eng.J Wright. 

WEED'L^ISS, a. Free from weeds. Donne. 

WEED'y, a. 1. Consisting of weeds. 

But nettles, kix, and all the weedy nation. G. Fletcher. 

2. Abounding in weeds ; overrun with weeds. 

Hid in a weedy lake all night 1 lay. Dryden. 

WEEK, ft. [A. S. weoc\ Dut. week', Ger. woche ; 

Dan. uge ; Sw. %eckai\ The period of seven 
days, — particularly the period of seven days 
commencing with Sunday, Bouvier. 

WEEK'— DAY, ft. Any day not Sunday. 

What we call a weekrday, that is, not a Sunday. Cockhum, 

WEEK'LY, a. 1. Belating to a week. 

Put their German names upon our weekly days. Drayton. 

2. Occurring, published, produced, or done, 
once a week ; hebdomadal ; hebdomadary. 
** Weekly papers.” Swift. 

WEEK'IiY, ad. Once a week. Ayliffe. 

WEEK'LY, ft. A paper or other publication is- 
sued once a week. [Modern-] 

WEEK'LY— TEN'ANT, ft. A tenant who pays 

rent by* the week, and who is liable to removal 
on a week’s notice. Clarke. Simmonds. 

WEEL, ft. [A. S. 4 oi®L — See Well.] A -whirl- 
pool. [Local, Eng.] Ray. 

WEEL, ft. [Perhaps from willow, because made 
of willow twigs. Junius.'] A basket or snare 
made of twigs for catching fish. Carew. 

t WEEL'y, ft. A weel, or snare. Carew. 

WEEN, V. ft. [M. Goth, wenjan ; A. S. wenan ; 
Dut. wanen ; Frs. wena ; Old Ger. uuanen ; Ger. 
wahnen.] p. weened ; pp. weening, weened.] 
To think ; to imagine ; to fancy. 

So well it her beseems, that ye would ween 

Some angel she had been. Spenser. 

4 ®=* This word is now only used in imitation or 
affectation of antiquity. Richardson. 

WEEP, V. ft. [A. S. wepan ; Frs. wepa^ to cry 
out.] \i. WEPT ; pp. weeping, wept.] 

1. To utter or express sorrow, grief, or other 
passion, by tears ; to shed or drop tears ; to cry. 

Away I with women weep, and leave me here. 

Fixed, like a man, to die without a tear. Dryden. 

2. To lament; to complain. Num. xi. 13. 

3. To abound with wet. 

Bye grass grows on clayey and weeping grounds. Mortimer. 

4. To flow as tears flow, or in drops- Shak. 

Syn.— See Cry. 

WEEP, V. a. 1. To lament with tears ; to express 
sorrow for ; to bewail ; to bemoan. 

If thou wilt weep my fortunes, take my eyes. Shah. 

2. To shed or drop, as tears or other moisture. 
Groves whose rich trees wept odorous gums and, balm. Milton. 

WBEP'^R, ft. 1. One who weeps. Dryden. 

2. A white border on the sleeve of a mourn- 

ing coat; — a white cuff women mourning by 
widows. Johnson. Simmonds. 

3. (ZoBl.) A species of monkey; the sai; 
Ceibiis capudnus, or Simla capudna. Eng. Cyc. 

t WEEP' ft) L, a. Full of weeping. Wlckliffe. 

WEEP'ING, p. a. Shedding tears ; crying, 

WEEP'JNG, ft. The act of one who weeps ; act of 
lamenting with tears. Dodsley. 

WEEP'JNG-LY, ad. So as to shed tears; with 
weeping ; in tears. Wotton. 


t WEEP'INGr— RiPE, a. Beady to weep, 
ripe for a good word.” 


Shak. 


WEED'{NG~FORK, ? implement for erad- 

WEED'ING— IR-ON, > icating weeds. Simmonds. 

WEED'ING-HOOK (wSd'ing-hdk), ft. A hook or 
instrument for extirpating weeds. Tusser. 
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WEEP'1NG-r5cK, ft, A porous rock from which 
water gradually issues. Wright, 

WEEP'ING— SPRING, ft. A spring that slowly dis- 
charges water. Wright. 

WEEP'JNG-wIl'lOW, ft. A species of willow 
highly ornamental, having long’, slender branches 
hanging downwards; Salisc Bahyhnica^ — ori- 
ginally a native of Asia, on the banks of the 
Euphrates, near Babylon. Baird. 

This is the species of willow upon which the 
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weeping daughters of Zion “hanged their harps’* 
during their captivity in Babylon. Baird. 

t WEER'ISH, a. See Wearish. Ascham. 

tWEET, V. n. [M. Goth. witan\ A. S. %oitan\ 
Dut. wetan ; Frs. wzta ; Ger. wtssen. — Gr. j 
L. zideo. Saiibc. vid.^ [^. wot or wote.] To 
know ; to be informed ; to have knowledge ; to 
understand. — See Wis. denser. 

fWEET'lNG-LY, ad. Knowingly. Fri/th. 

fWEET'LgSS, o. Unknowing; unintelligible. 

That with fond terms and witless words. Spenser, 

WEE'VjpR, ii. {Ich.) An r.cT«+hoptr’'yfro';s fish 
belonging to the ]i' - ‘h . \*i l.l'( gen ^ Tra- 

chmuSi — the dragon-weever (XVa- 

chimts '-.o •,) -t 'j --■) ill. about ten inches 
long, having spines of the first dorsal fin with 
which it inHicts painful wounds. YarreU. 

WEE' VI L (we'vl), n. [A. S. wefl, wifel ; Frs. we- 
fel\ Old 'D\it.weuel\ Qer. wibel.l {JSrU') The 
common name of coleopterous insects of the 
family Cwculionidce^ or Linnsean genus Curcu- 
Uo, which comprises numerous species, — par- 
ticularly of those the larvge of which are inju- 
rious to wheat and leguminous plants. Baird. 

WEE'VILLED (we'vld), a. Infested "with, or con- 
taining, -weevils; weevilly. Clarke. 

WEE'VIL-LY (wg'vl-le), a. Infested with we evils ; 
containing* weevils. Ward. 

WEE'ZEL (ws'zl), n. See Weasel. Dryden. 

WEE'ZEL (we'zl), <2, Thin; weazen. *^A.weezel 

face.” — See We vzen. [Local, Eng.] Smaz't. 

f WEFT. The old^?'ei. end part. pass, of wave. 

WfiPT, n, [A. S. weft.'] Threads running across 
the cloth, in distinction from the threads which 
form the length of the web, called the warp- 
threadt or warp ; the yarns or threads which run 
from selvage to selvage in a web ; the woof. Ure. 

t WEPT, n. Any thing abandoned, whether goods 
or cattle ; a waif. — See Waip. Spenser. 

tWJEFT'A^E, «. Weft; texture. Grew. 

WE'GQ-Tl§M, n. The frequent use of the pro- 
noun loe ; weisra. [Modem cant.] Brit. Crit. 

WEHR'-WOLF (-wfilf), n. See Were-wolp. 

WEIGH (wS), V. a, [A. S. wegan^ to bear, to carry, 
to weigh ; Dut. wegen ; Ger. wUgen ; Dan. veie ; 
Sw. — L. mlioj to carry.] [f. weighed; 
pp. WEIGHING, WEIGHED.] 

L To examine or estimate, as any body, by 
the steelyard, balance, scales, or -other instru- 
ment, in order to ascertain the force with which 
it tends to the centre of gravity ; as, ** To weigh 
a piece of meat.” j 

а. To be equivalent to in weight. j 

A body weighing divers ounces. 

3. To lift up ; to raise. 

To weigh an anclior or a most Dana. 

4. To examine as to quantity, quality, value, 
or importance ; to balance in the mind j to con- 
sider in order to form an opinion ; to ponder. 

Regard not who it is which spealceth, but w&gh onlv what 
is spoken. Hooker. 

5. To compare by the scales ; to balance. 

Here in nice balance truth with gold she weighs. Pope. 

б. To consider as worthy of notice ; to re- 
gard. I weigh not you,” Shak. 

To weigk down, to overbalance. Darnel. To oppress 
with weight ; to overburden ; to depress. 


A melancholy damp of cold and dry. 
To tveigh thy spirits t/own. 


HQjtWi. 


WEIGH fwa), V, n. 1. To have weight. ** It 
weighed most sensibly lighter.” Browne. 

2. To have weight m the intellectual balance; 
to be considered as important. 

He finds that the same argument which tocipAs with him 
lias weighed with thousands before him. Atterbury. 

3. To raise the anchor. Dryden. 

4. To bear heavily ; to press hard. 

Cleanse the stufibd bosom of that pezilous staflf 
Which loeighs upon the heart. PhoJe. 

To weigh down, to sink by its own weight. Bacon. 

WEIGH (wa), n. An English measure of weight ; 
wey. — See Wby, Simmonds. 

Weigh' A-BLE (wa'5,-W), o. That may be weighed. 

WEIGH'A^E (^5'aj), n. Duty or toll paid for 
weighing merchandise, &c. Bouvi&r. 


WEIGH'BOARD (;wa'b5xd), n. {Mining.) Clay in- 
tersecting a vein. Ansted, 

WEIGH'-BRID^E (wa'brij), n. A machine for 

weighing loaded carts, &c- • Sioimonds. 

WEIGHED (wad), a. Experienced ; versed. 

A young man not weighed in state matters. Bacon. 

WEIGH'jpR (wa'er), n. One who weighs: — an 
officer of customs or assize; one who tests 
weights, or sees goods weighed. Simmozids. 

WEIGH'— HotySE (wa'-), n. A public building in 
which things are weighed. Shnmonds. 

WEIGH 'JNG, n, 1, The act of one who weighs ; 
the act of ascertaining the weight of a thing. 

2, The act of balancing in the mind ; act of 
considering. Bp. Taylor. 

Z. As much as is weighed at once. Clarke. 

WEIGH 'ING-CA§^E, n. A cage in which the 
weight of living animals can be ascertained. Cl. 

WEIGH ' IN G-H6tyj3B,«. See Weigh-house. Wr. 

WEIGH 'ING-MA-gniNE' (wa'-), n. Any contriv- 
ance by which’ the weight of an object may be 
ascertained. Simmonds. 

WEIGHT (wat), n. [A, S. Dsn.voegti Sw. 

xiyt ; Ger. gewicht. — See W eigh.] 

1. The foiee with which any body tends to the 
centre of the earth ; heaviness ; gravity ; pon- 
derousness : — the comparative measure of the 
gravity of bodies at the earth’s surface. HtiMon. 


j8®*The weight of a body is proportional to the 
quantity of matter which it tontains. Owing to the 
spheroidal figure of the earth, the loetght of the same 
body is different at different parts of the eaith’s sur- 
face ; it is also different at different distances from 
the earth’s centre. A body immersed in a fluid lighter 
than itself loses a part of its weigH equal to the weight 
of an equal bulk of that fluid. Hutton. 

2. A certain known and standard quantity of 
a heavy metal, as iron or brass, used with scales 
ox a steelyard, to ascertain the gravity of the 
articles which it counterpoises; as, “A pound 
weight “ An ounce weight.** Davies ^ Peck, 

3. A particular standard or system for weigh- 
ing; as, “ Troy weight ” ; ** Avoirdupois weight** 

4. A heavy body or mass, as of metal. 

A man leapeth better wifli weights in his bands. Bacon. 

5. Pressuie ; burden ; quantity borne or car- 
ried. ** The weight of age, disease.” Denham. 

6. Importance ; power ; influence ; efficacy ; 
consequence ; moment ; authority. 

The solemnities that encompass the magistrate add dignity 
to all his actions, and weight to all his words. Atterbury. 

7. {Mech.) The resistance to which the work- 

ing point of a machine is applied ; that which 
receives motion ; the load. Loomis. 

8. {Med.) A sensation of heaviness or pres- 
sure over the whole body or over a part, the 
stomach or head for example. Dunglison. 

Cross weight. See Gross. — JY ct weight. See Net, 

Syn. — Weight is an indefinite term. Wlutever 
can bo weighed has weight, whether large or small. 
Heaviness and gravity are the property of bodies hav- 
ing great weight. Weight is opposed only to that 
which has no weight ; the weight of lead or of a feath- 
er. Heaviness is opposed to lightness ; the heaomess 
of lead ; the lightness of a feather. Oraeity is a sci- 
entific term ; the centre of gravity j specific gravity. 
— See I3MCPORTANCE, 


WEIGHT (wat), V. a. 
attach a weight to. 


To load with a weight ; to 


The web and warp are kept longitudinally stretched by a 
weighted cord. iQre. 

WEIGH'TI-LY (wa't?-l9), ad. 1. With a weight ; 
heavily ; ponderously. Johnson. 

2. With impressiveness ; forcibly. Broome. 

WEIGH'TI-NfiSS (wa't9-n8s), n. 1. The state of 
being weighty ; ponderosity ; heaviness,t7bA?wo». 

2 Solidity ; force ; impressiveness. ** The 
weightiness of an argument.” Looke. 

3. Importance ; consequence ; moment. ‘*The 

weightiness of the adventure.” Hayward. 


WEIGHT'L^SS (wSt'Ies), a. 
weight; imponderable. 


Light; having no 
Dryden, 


WEIGH'TY (wa't?), a. 1- Having weight ; heavy; 
ponderous ; as, “ A weighty load.” Dryden. 


2. Important *, momentous ; efficacious ; for- 
cible ; influential. “ Weighty reasons.” Shak. 

3, Higorous ; severe. [R.J 

Attend our weightier yadgxaevt, Shah. 

Syn. — Weighty is commonly applied to abstract 
subjects ; heavy, to natural objects. Weighty ax gomant 
or reason ; a heavy oi ponderous substance , heavy cares 
or discourse j onerous or hnrdensome duty ; an impor- 
tant subject 3 grave deportment. — See Grave. 

WEIR, n. A dam. — See Wear. Simmonds. 

WEIRD (wSrd), a. 1, Skilled in, or using, witch- 
craft. “The weird sisters, hand in hand.” Shak. 
2. Relating to, or derived from, witchcraft. 
Weird sisters, the Fates. [Scotland.] O. Douglas. 

WEIRD, n. [A. S. wyrd.] Fate ; destiny : — pre- 
diction . — fact. [Scot.] Jamieson, 

WEIRD, V. a. To determine or assign as one’s 
fate : — to predict ; — to make liable or exposed 
to. [Scotland.] Jamieson, 

WE'f§M, n. The frequent use of the pronoun we ; 
wegotism. [Modern cant.] ‘ Antijacobin liev. 

WEiS'SfTE, n. {Min.) A blue or green variety 
of iolite occurring in chlorite slate in masses as 
large as hazel-nuts, and consisting chiefly of 
silica, alumina, magnesia, and potash. Da7ia. 

fWEIVE (wSv), V. a. To waive. Gower, 

t WiSL'A-WAY, inten. [A. S. wa la wa, wi la 
wei ; wa, woe, la, on, lo, and wa, woe.] ALis ! 
alack ; wcll-a-day. Spenser. 

WELCH, a. See Welsh, [r.] Middleton, 

WEL'CQME (wSl'kum), n. [A. S. vnlctmia, a good 
comer, one received with gladness, a welcome ; 
wel, well, and cuma, a comer.] 

1. Salutation, as of a new comer. 

Leontes opening his free arms, and weeping 

His welcome forth. Shak, 

2. Kind reception, as of a new comer. 

Truth finds an entrance and a welcome too. South, 
Welcome to our house, a kind of herb. Binsworth, 

WfiL'CQME (wSl'kum), mter), A form of friendly 
salutation, elliptically used for you are welcome. 
Welcome, great monarch, to your own 1 Dryden. 

WfiL'CQME (wfil'Icym), v, a. [A. S. wilcumia^i.] 
H, WELCOMED ; pp. WELCOMING, WELCOMED.] 

To salute or receive kindly; to leccive and 
greet in a friendly and courteous manner. 

They stood m a row ... as if to welcome us. Bacon. 

WjfeL'CQME, a. 1. Received with gladness ; ad- 
mitted willingly to any place or company ; ac- 
ceptable ; agreeable. 

Your graces are riglit welcome. Shak. 

2 . Causing gladness in the reception ; grate- 
ful ; pleasing. “ A welcome present.” Beau. % FI, 

3. Admitted willingly or gratuitously to any 
enjoyment; free to possess or enjoy without 
pay ; as, “You are welcome to the privilege.” 

To hid welcome, to receive with words or professions 
of kindness. Bacon. 

Syn. — See Agreeable. 

wIiL'COME-LY, ad. In a welcome manner. 

WjSL'COME-NiESS, n. The state or the quality of 
being welcome. Boyle. 

W£l'COM-^;R (wSl'kyra-er), n. One who wel- 
comes. “ Welcomer of glory.” Shak. 

WJ&L'COM-Ing, n. The act of one who welcomes ; 
the act of saluting with kindness, B&tmers. 

WELD, n. 1. {Bot.) An exogenous plant, indi- 
genous in Britain and other parts of Europe, 
having elongate-lanceolate undivided leaves ; 
dyer’s weed ; Reseda luteola. .Kny. Cyc. 

2. A yellow dyestuff consisting of the dried 
leaves and stem of Reseda hdeola. Tonilimon. 

JS^This word is variously written weld, wold, 
wood, would, and would. 

fWjSLD, tJ. a. To wield. Spenser. 

w£ld, V, a. [Dut. ^ Ger. wellen ; Sw.rd’^'a.] [f. 
WELDED ; WELDING, WELDED.] To beat Or 
press into firm union, as metals when heated ; 
’to unite permanently under the hammer so as 
to leave no appearance of junction, as two pieces 
of iron heated to whiteness. Tomhnson. 

W^LD'^R, n. 1. He who, or that which, welds. 

2. t A manager ; an actual occupier. Swift. 
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WELL-SWEEP 


WELD'JNG, n. The act of uniting two pieces of 
metal, as iron, when heated, into one body, 
without any appearance of junction. Tomlinson, 


WjELD'lWG, a. Adapted for, or capable of, welding. 

The welding temperature is usually estimated at from six- 
ty to ninety degrees of W edge wood. Ui e. 


t WE'LEW (-lu), V. n. To wither. mcMiffe, 

WEI.'fAre, n. [A. S. welt well, and farUt a 
journey; welvaart \ Gex.wohlfahrt; Ban. 
velfcerd ; Sw. vOlfard,"] Happiness ; success ; 
prosperity ; well-being ; exemption of evil ; en- 
joyment of the common blessings of life. 

Discretion is the perfection of ro-so" . V? i ‘•-‘t’ of 

instinct that only looks out after u i- .-i 

welfare. 


fWELK, tJ. M. welken.’l To dry ; to 

wither ; to fade ; to grow dim. Spenser, 

t WELK, a. To shorten ; to contract. Spenser. 

WELK, V, a. To soak ; to beat : — to expose to 
the sun in order to be dried ; to wither. — See 
Wilt. [Provincial, Eng.] Forby. Broekett. 

WELK, n. {Co7ich.) See Whelx. 


WELKED (wSIkt), a. Marked with protuber- 
ances; ridged; furrowed; whelked. Shak, 


WEL'KIN", n. [A. S. wolcen, welkin; wealct a 
revolving; — hence perhaps for the sky 

and clouds in a continued revolution. BoswoHh.'] 
The visible regions of the air ; the sky ; — used 
chiefly in poetry. 

Amaze the welkin with your broken staves. Shak, 

Where the bowed weU.m slow doth bend. SlUtoru 


Welkin ey^t according to Johnson, a blue or sky- 
colored eye ; but, according to Tooke, Ricliardsou, and 
others, a rolling eye. 


Look on me with your welkin epe, sweet villain. Shak. 


WELL, n. [A. S. weaUt wyUt wylt weU ; Prs. 
walle ; But. wel ; Ger. quelle ; Ban. kilde^^ 

1. A spring ; a fountain. 

Begin, tlien, sisters of the sacred well. 

That iioni beneath the seat of Jove doth spring. Milton, 

2. A deep, narrow pit dug in the earth, and 

usually walled, for the purpose of obtaining a 
supply of water. Brande. 

Now up, now down, like buckets in a weU, Dryden, 
The old oaken bucket, the iron-bound bucket, 

The moss-covered bucket, u*>u >i liun-'iii r. • 71. 

Ii 


3. The source. ** Well of vices.” C/iatccer, 


Dan Chancer, well of Euglish undefiled. Spenser. 

4. (JSfaut,') A small enclosed space near the 

main-mast, extending from the bottom of the 
ship to the principal gun-deck, containing the 
pumps: — in a fishing vessel, an apartment in 
the middle of the hold, which is entirely de- 
tached from the rest, having the floor of the bot- 
tom perforated with small holes that fresh water 
may run in so as to preserve the fish alive that 
are put into it. Mar. Diet. 

5. (Mil.) A depth which the miner sinks un- 

der ground, with branches or galleries running 
out from it, either to prepare a mine, or to dis- 
cover the enemy’s mine. Stocqueler. 

6. (Arch.) The cavity in a building in which a 

flight of stairs is placed. Simmonds, 

.Artesian toeU. See Artesian. 


WSLL, V. n, [i. WELLED WELLING, WELLED.] 
To issue, as from a spring ; to spring; to flow. 

Fast ftom her eyes the round pearls welled down 
Upon the bright enamel of her &ce. Fcdrfaat, 

And blood that toeUed from out the wind. Dryden. 


WjELL,v.o. To pour forth as from a well. Sp&nser. 

WfiLL, ad, [A. S. &i But. weh Ger. wohl% Ban, 
& Icel. vel ; Sw. val. — W. gweUt better. — “ The 
L. heUe and the Gr. icaAfiis, may claim a relation- 
ship to this word ; also the Sansc. hala, hadl, 
strength, power.” Bosworth."l 

1. In a just or proper manner ; rightly ; not 

ill. ** Many deeds well done.” Milton, 

2. Skilfully ; properly ; with skill ; thorough- 
ly ; fully ; not amiss ; correctly ; accurately. 

What poet would not mourn to see 
His brother write as weM as he? SioifL 

*T is almost impossible to translate verbally &ndweU,Dryden, 

3. Sufficiently; abundantly; amply. 

AU the plain of Jordan . . . was weU watered. (Ten.'^U. 10. 

4. To a degree that gives pleasure or satis- 
faction ; very much ; highly. 

1 like weUt in some places, Mr columns. JBacon. 


5. With praise; favorably; commendably. 

All the world speaks toell of you. Pope. 

6. Conveniently ; easily ; suitably. 

Know . . . what the mind can well contain. Milton, 

7. To a sufficient degree ; fully ; wholly. 

A private caution I know not well how to sort, unless I 
should call it poUticaL fVotton. 

8. Far; much; as, ** TFeJ/ advanced in years.” 

WeU is sometimes used to denote concession or 
admission, or satisfaction for something done, or as a 
ground for a conclusion ; as, Well, if it is so, I 
submit.” 

Well, let ’s away, and say how much is done. Shak, 

4®^ Used colloquially as an expletive ; as, “ WeU, 
I don’t know.” Baker, 

As well as, together with ; not less than. “ Long 
and tedious, as welt as grievous.” Blackinore. In as 
good health as. — WeU nigh, nearly ; almost. 

I freed well tngh half the angelic name. Mdton, 

WeU. enovgit, in a moderate degree ; sufficiently well ; 
tolerably. — To be well off, to be in a good condition ; 
to have a competence. — Well to do, in a state of ease 
as to pecuniary circumstances ; well off. Fojbv. — Well 
to live, having a competence; m easy circumstances ; 
well off. Forby — It is used much in composition to 
express any thing right, laudable, or not defective ; 
as, ^ociJ-affected, welUmmed., toe/Z-appointed, Set. 

WELL, a. 1. Being in health ; not sick. Shak. 

While thou art well, thou may'st do much good , but 
when thou art sick, thou const nut tell what thou shalt be 
able to do. lip, Tuplo> . 

2. Convenient; advantageous; fortunate. 

It would have been well with Genoa, if she had followed 
the exam pie of Venice. Addison. 

! 3. Being in favor ; acceptable. 

Ho . , . was weU with Henry the Fourth. Dryden. 

WELL'— A-DAY, mterj. [A corruption of well-a^ 
toayi^A.,S, u>a la tea.] Expressing giief; 
alas ; lackaday. “ O, well’‘a-day. Mistress 
Ford.” Shak. 

WfiLL’-AP-PCilNT'IJD, a. Fully furnished or 
equipped. ** Welt-appointed powers.” Shak. 

WELL'-AU-TH£N'T{-CAT-?D, a. Attested or 
supported by good authority. Clarke. 

W:£ll'-B 5-HAVED' (W«l'bf-havd'), a. Courte- 
ous ; civil ; polite ; of good conduct. BoswelL 

WELL'-BE-5NG, n. Prosperity ; welfare ; weal. 

Kan is not to depend upon the nneertain efispositions of 
men for his well-bemg, . Fp. Taylor. 

W£LL'— BJP-L6vED' (wSl'be-iavd'), a. Much loved. 

w£lL'— BOAT, n. A boat with a well to keep fish 
in, to bring them alive to market. Simmonds. 

Wj&LL'— BOR-^IR, n. One who digs or bores for 
water, as in making a well. Simmonds. 

WJBLL'— b6RN, a. Not meanly descended ; of 

good descent ; high-bom ; gentle. 

One whose extraction fVom an ancient line 

Gives hope agun that weUdiom men may shine. Waller. 

Syn.— See Gentle. 

W:6ll'— BRJ^D, a, 1. Elej^nt of manners ; polite ; 
courteous ; refined ; polished ; genteel. Dryden, 

2, Bescended from a good race of ancestors ; 
of good family ; well-bom. [n.] Loudon, 

Syn.— See Genteel, Polite. 

WiSLL'-CON-DF'TrONED (-kon-dlshVd), a. Be- 
ing in a good condition or state. Clarke, 

WfiLL'-DI-^fiST'IlD, a. Thoroughly digested. 

WfiLL'— d6-IN6, n. A doing well ; right conduct ; 
good actions ; upright deeds. Roget, 

WfiLL'— d 6NE'‘ (wSPdfin'), intefn. An exclamation 
bestowing praise or commendation. 

WeU-done, thou good and Mffifiil servant, Mati. xxvi. 21. 

w£ll'— DRAIN, n. 1. A drain to a well. Clarke, 

2. A pit serving to drain wet land. Smart, 

WfeLL— DRAIN', V. a. To drain, as land, by means 
of wells or pits that receive the water which is 
discharged by means of machinery. Clarke, 

WiLL'-DRfiSSED (wSl'drSst), a. Tastefully or 
handsomely dressed. Pope, 

WfeLL-fiD'y-CAT-lID, a. Having a good educa- 
tion ; as, A weU-edt*oated man.” Clarke, 

W£ll'fAre, n. See ‘Welparb. Sotyday, 

WfeLL-PA'VQllED (w€l-ffi'vyrd), a. Pleasing to 
the eye ; comely ; beautifuL Snak, 


WjELL-FdRMED', a. Having a good form. 

WELL-r<3f)'ND'5D, a. Authentic : — well-ground- 
ed. Mackenzie, 

WfiLL-GRiixyND'JglD, a, 1. Having a good foun- 
dation or support. Ash. 

2. Thoroughly taught in the rudiments. 

WfiLL-HAL'LOWED (wSl-hai'5d), a. Sacred; 
just- “ WeLl-halioxoed cause.” Shak. 

Wi5LL'-H£AD (wSl'hSd), n. Source; fountain; 
well-spring ; origin. Spenser’ 

W^LL'— HOLE, n. 1, (Arch.) The space enclosed 
by the walls of a circular staircase. Davis, 
j^=* Some builders confine the term to the void 
space left in the middle of a circular staircase, and 
which opens a cavity from the top to the bottom of 
the edifice. Daeis. 

2, A hole connected with some mechanical 
contrivance, and adapted for the reception of 
some counterbalancing weight, and for other 
purposes. Buchanuiz, 

WELL-Htt^'BAND-^D, a. Husbanded properly ; 
managed with frugality. Milton. 

WELL'-IN-FORMED' (-fbrmd'), a. Correctly in- 
formed ; — having much information. Boswell. 

WEL'LING-TON§, n. pi. A kind of long boots 
worn by men. Simmonds. 

WELL'-lN-STRtJOT’^lD, a. Correctly or fully 
instructed ; well taught. Cowper, 

WELL'-IN-T£N'TI0NED (-shund), a. Having 
good intentions ; well-meaning. Addison. 

w6lL-KN 5WN' (w51-ii5n'), a. Commonly or fully 
known. Qu. Rev. 

W^LL-MAN'NSRED (vtrSl-man'nyrd), a. Having 
or showing good manners ; polite. Diryden, 

WfiLL— MEAN'^R, n. One who means well; one 
who has good intentions. Dryden, 

Wi&LL— MEAN'ING, a. Having good intentions. 

W^LL-M£ANT', a. Friendly; kind. Roget, 

WJ^LL-MfiT', interj. A term of salutation. “They 
are all hail fellows, welUmeV^ Baker, 

Once more to-day, weU-met, distempered lords. Shak. 

WJSLL—MrND'JpD, a. Having good intentions; 
well-meaning or disposed. Ash. 

WfiLL-NAT'URED (wSl-nat'y^rd), a. Good- 
natured ; kind. Pope, 

WfiLL-NIGH' (w«l-nlO, ad. Almost. Spefiser, 

Wl!LL-OR'DJe;RED (-derd), a. Hightly or cor- 
rectly ordered. “ Well-ordered actions.” Locke, 

w£lL— R^AD', a- Having read much; erudite. 

W£LL'— r66m, A room containing a well,— 

particularly a room containing a mineral spring 
or spa, where the waters are drunk. Simmonds. 

t WfiLL'— SEEN, a. Accomplished ; well-approved 

Well-seen and deeply read.” Beau, F%. 

WfiLL'— SET, a. 1. Firmly set ; properly placed 

Instead of a idrdle, a rent; and, instead of hair, 

baldness. Jsa. iu. 2^ 

2. Handsome; beautiful. Mackerzzie, 

WjfeLL-SlNK'JgR, n. One who digs wells. 

WELL-sTnk'TNG, n. The operation of sinking 
weUs, or boring for water. Simmo^ids. 

f WfiLL'SQME, a. Prosperous. WickUffe, 

t WfiLL'SQME-LY, ad. Prosperously. WickUffe. 

WfiLL'— SPfiD, a. Having good success. 

WBI.*Ii-SPfiNT', a. Passed with virtue or im- 
provement. A. well-spent U Estrange. 

WfiLL-SPO'KEN (wSl-sp5'kn), a, 1. Speaking 
well, finely, m:acefully, or kindly. “ Clarence is 
well~smken. Shak. 

2. Spoken properly, as a discourse. 

WfiLL '-SPRING, n. Fountain; source; origin. 

** The weUrspriv^ of all poetry.” Davies. 

w6ll'-STAiR'cAsb, n. A staircase with a well- 
hole ; a winding staircase. Weale. 

WfiLL'-SWBEP, n. A long pole poised upon a 
fulcrum, and used to lower and raise the bucket 
of a well, in drawing water. — See Sweep. 
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WiiLL-THC)UGHT' (wel-th9iwt') Opportunely 
thought of. Ash. 

WJULL-TiMED' (wel-timd'), 1. Done at the 
proper time ; opportune. Pope. 

2. Keeping accurate time. ** The weUrtimed 
oars.’* Sifn,ith. 

WELL-TEAINED* (wSl-trand*), a. Correctly 
trained or educated; skilled. SomerviUe. 

WfiLL-TRIED', a. Fully tried ; proved. Pope, 

WELL'— WA-TjpR, n. Water from a well. 

WfiLL-WiLL':5R, n. One who means kindly. 
“ To themselves well-vsiUers.*' Hooker. 

WfiLL'-WISH, n, A wish of happiness. Addison, 

WELL-WlSHEp' (w€l-wXsht'), a. Wished well; 
beloved ; befriended. Shak, 

WfiLL-WlSH'ER, n. One who wishes the good 
of another. “Your sincere wellr^oisher.^' Pope. 

WELSH, a. [A. S. Wcelisc, WelisCy WeeUc.'] Re- 
lating to the people, or the country, of Wales. 

WELSH, n. 1. The language of Wales or of the 
Welsh; the Welsh language. Johnson, 

2. pi. The inhabitants of Wales. 

The name which the Welsh give to themselves 
IS “ Cymry,” and to their language « Cymreig,” the 
obvious resemblance of the sound of which to “ Cyin- 
bri ” has led dt.iny to identify them with the Cymbri 
of Roman histoiy. The prevalent opinion, however, 
with legaid to their origin, is, that they are a Celtic 
tribe, and of the same blood and language as the na- 
tive Irish and the Scottish Highlanders. P. Cyc. — 
The original British was the mother tongue of the 
present Welsh. LaUtam. 

WELSH'-FLAN'NJgL, n. The finest kind of flan- 
nel, made, chiefly by hand, from the fleeces of 
the flocks of the Welsh mountains. Simmonds. 

t WELSH'— GLAIVE, n, A particular kind of bat- 
tle-axe. Crabb. 

WELSH'— HOOK (-hdk), n. A military implement, 
having a cutting blade with a hook at the back, 
to ensmle a foot-soldier to pull a horseman to the 
ground, or arrest a flying enemy. Fairholt, 

+ WELSH'-M5RT'G^^E c-mdr'gsij), n. (Law.) A 
species of mortgage, now out of use, being a 
conveyance of an estate, redeemable at any 
time, on payment of the principal, with an un- 
derstanding that the profits in the meantime 
shall be received by the mortgagee without ac- 
count, in satisfaction of interest. Bmrill. 

WELS H M fJT'TON, n. Choice meat obtained from 
a small breed of sheep in Wales. Simmonds, 

W:6LSH'— 6 n'IQN (-fin'yum), n, (Bot.) A culinary 
plant indigenous in Siberia, cultivated chiefly as 
a spring salad onion, having almost no bulb, but 
large succulent fistular leaves, and supposed to 
be so called from having been imported originally 
from Germany, with the name Walseh, or foreign, 
attached to it ; Allium Jistulosum. 

Loudon. Eng. Cyc, 
t WELSH'— PARS'LEYj burlesque name for 

hemp, or the halters made of it. Beau. ^ FI. 

WJElsh'-RAB'BIT, n. [Corrupted from Welsh- 
rarebit.) Melted cheese seasoned and served 
upon toasted bread. Merle. 

WELSH —WIG, n. A worsted cap. Simmonds. 

WJSLT, n. [A. S. weeltan^ to roll. Riehxrdson.'\ 

1 . The edge of a garment, turned over on 

itself anil sewed together to strengthen the bor- 
der, or a small cord covered with cloth, and 
sewed on seams or borders to strengthen them ; 
a border; an edging. Holland. 

2. A narrow strijj of leather forming a lining 

beneath, and reaching to the edge of, the sole 
of a boot or a shoe. Simmonds. 

WELT, V. a. [ 2 . *VVELTE1> ; pp. WELTING, WELTED.] 
To furnish or provide with a welt. Wright. 

w:Slt, 1 ?. n. To soak; to welk: — to wither; 
to wilt. — See Wilt. [Local, Eng.] Forhy. 

W^LT'^ID, p. a. Furnished with a welt. Wmghf. 

WEL'TJglR, V. n. [M, Goth, walugan; A. S. 
tan ; Ger. wahen ; Dan. v^elte ; Sw, vdUa^ vdltra.'] 
H. WELTEEED ; pp. WELTERING, WELTERED.] 
To roll in, or as in, water, mire, blood, or some 
foul matter ; to wallow. 

Deformed with wounds and weUering in his gore. Mvr^hy. 
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WiSLT'iNG, n. The act of putting on a welt, or 
the welt put on. Wright. 

t WEM, 25. a. [A. S. w&mman.) To corrupt ; to 
vitiate ; to spot. Drant. 

t WEM, n. [A. S.] A spot ; a scar. Wickliffe. 

fWfiM'LESS, a. Without a blot or spot. Chaucer. 

WilN, n. [A. S. wenn.) (Med.) A circumscribed, 
indolent tumor, without inflammation or change 
of color of the skin ; a hard, fleshy, or callous 
excrescence . — also a name sometimes given to 
an encysted tumor and to bronchocele.Z)w;i^^wo». 

WfiNCH, n. [A. S. wmcle^ a maid. Skinner. Ju- 
nitis. — A. S. winctan, to wink. Tooke.) 

1. A young woman ; a girl, [ii.] Sidney, 

A wench told Jonathan and Ahimaaz. 2 Sam. xvii. 17. 

2. A young woman of ill-fame ; a strumpet. 

X am a gentlewoman, and no wench. CJiaucer. 

3. A colored woman; negress. [XJ.S.] Bartlett. 

WfiNCH, V. n. [i. wenched; pp. wenching, 
WENCHED.] To frequent the company of loose 
women ; to practise lewdness, [r.] Addison, 

WENCH'^R, n. A fornicator. Grew. 

WfiNCH 'ING, n. The practice of frequenting the 
company of women of ill fame, [r.] Dryden. 

WfiNCH -LIKE, a. After the manner of, or re- 
sembling, wenches. Huhet, 

t WEND, 25, n. [M. Goth, wandjan ; A. S. w&ndan ; 
Dut. 4r Ger. wenden, to change, to turn ; Frs. 
wende, to turn ; Dan. vende ; Sw. <odnda ; Icel. 
‘oende^ to turn.] [i. wended or WENT; pp. 
WENDING, wended OT WENT.] 

1. To go ; to pass ; to move. Chaucer, 

2, To turn round. Raleigh. 

jBigg=* From this word is deiived toe«t, the pretente 

of the verb to go. 

WEND, 25. a. To undertake, as a journey ; to pass ; 
to direct ; as, “ To wend one’s way.” 

And still, her thought, that she was left alone, 

Uncoinpanied, great voyages to wend 

In desert land, her Tynan folk to seek. Surrey. 

f WfiND, n, A large extent of ground. Burrill. 

t WfiN'NfiL, n. A weanling. Tusser, 

WfiN'NJSH, ) Having the nature of, or formed 

WEN'NY, } like, a wen. Wbtton. 

WfiNT, i. from wend ; — used as the preterite of 
go. See Wend, and Go. 

f w£nT, n. Way ; course ; path, Spenser, 

WfiN'TLE-TRAP, n. [Ger. wendeUtreppe, wind- 
ing stairs, wentle-trap.] (ZoOl.) 

1. A spiral, gasteropodous mollusk, of the 

genus ScalaHa, — particularly ScaZaria pretio- 
sa, and Scalaria communis. Eng. Cyc. 

2. The shell of an animal of the genus Scala- 

ria^ which in most of the species is pure white, 
and lustrous, of a turreted form, many whirled, 
and ornamented with numerous transverse ribs. 
The shell of Scalaria pretiosa was for a long 
time reckoned very precious. Baird. 

WfiPT, i. 8c p. from we^. See Weep. 

WfiRE [war. S. W. P. J. F. Ja. K. Sm. C.\ 
war, E . ; ware or wer, Wh.) [Dan. 2 <8rc, to be ; 
Sw. vara. — St e Was.] i. pt. from he, I was, 
thou WAST, he WAS ; pi. we were, you were, 
they WERE. 

f WERE, n. A dam. — See Weir. Sidney. 

fWBRE, «. [A. S. weTf were, wera^ (Anglo- 
Saxon Law.) A fine for killing a man. 

^ Every man was valued at a certain sum, which was called 
his were? and whoever took his life was punished by having 
to pay this loere to the family or relations of the deceased. 

^sifforth. 

■f* WERB'gJlD, n. [A. S. wer. fine for slaying a 
man, or wer, man, and gyld, fine ; Ger. wehr- 
geld I Scot. wergeU,'] (Anglo-Saxon Law.) 'Pe.j- 
ment of a were ; a pecuniary satisfaction paid 
to a party injured, or to his relations in case he 
was slain, in expiation of the oflence, Blackstone, 

WERE'-WOLP w. [A. S. were-wulf; wer, 

a man, and vyulf, a wolf.j A man wolf ; one 
who had the power to turn himself into, or was 
turned into, a wolf. B. Thorpe. 

eat children and men, and eat none 
other flesh from that time that thev be a-oharraed with inan*B 
flesh; . . . and they ore cleped werc-wolv&. for men should 
beware of them. MS. liodL 546. 


WfiR-NE'RJ-AN, a. (Geol.) Relating to Weiner, 
or to his theory of the earth, Inch was also 
called the Neptunian theoiy. Hamilton 

WER'NfiR-ITE, n. (Mm.) A name applied to 
the common grayish and white varieties ot scap- 
olite. Dana. 

WERST, n. A Russian itinerary measure, equal 
to 3501 English feet, or nearly two thiids of a 
mile; verst. — See Verst. P. Cyc. 

WERT. The second person singular of the sub- 
junctive mood and imperfect tense, from be. 

WERTH, n. [A. S. weorthieg, worthig, worth.] A 
farm, court, or village, when used in the names 
of places, whether initial or final; — written 
also worth. Gihsotu 

WE'^AND (we'znd), n. See Weasand. 
fWE'^IL, «. Weasand; windpipe. Bacon. 

WES'LfiY-AN, a. Relating to John Wesley, or 
to Wesleyanism. Ch. Ob. 

WfiS'LfiY-AN, n. (Eccl.) A follower of John 
Wesley, the founder of the Arminian Method- 
ists ; a Methodist. Watson. 

WfiS'LfiY-AN-i§M, n. (Eccl) The tenets of the 
Wesleyahs ; Methodism. Ec. Rev. 

WfiST, n. [A. S., Dut., ^ Ger. west; Dan. 2555 ^ ; 
Sw. vester. — Fr. ouesf ] 

1. One of the four cardinal points, being the 

point of the horizon which is midway between 
the north point and the south point, and at 
which the snn sets at the equinoxes ; the point 
of the horizon to the left as we look towards 
the noith, or the region near this point ; the Oc- 
cident ; — the opposite of east. Kichol. 

2. Any part of the world that relatively to 
another place lies in a westerly diioction, as the 
United States with reference to England, the 
Western States with reference to the Atlantic 
sea-board, China with reference to California, &c. 

WfiST, a. Relating to the west; being in or 
towards, or coming from, the region of the set- 
ting sun ; western ; westerly ; occidental. “ A 
mighty strong west wind,” Ex. x. 19- 

WfiST, ad. To the west ; more westward. Shak. 

t WEST, 2 ?. n. To pass to the west ; to set, as 
the sun. “ The hot sun began to west." Chaucer. 

WEST'— fiND, n. The fashionable part of London, 
west of Charing-Cross. Simmonds. 

WfiST'Jg;R-lNG, a. Passing to the west. [Obs. 
or poetical.] Milto^i. Whutier, 

WfiST'^R-LY, a. Tending or being towards the 
west ; coming from the west ; west ; as, “ The 
westerly parts of a country ” ; “A westerly wind.” 

WfiST'fiR-LY, ad. Towards the west. Smart. 

WfiST' fiRN, a. 1. Being in the west, or in the 
region near the west ; west ; westerly ; occiden- 
tal. “ The western vale.” Spenser. 

2. Tending toward, or coming from, the west ; 
as, “ A western course ” ; “A westeim wind.” 

Western Empire, (Mst.) the name given to the west- 
ern division of the Roman empire, when divided by 
the will of Theodosius the Great between his sons 
Honorius and Arcadius, A. D. 395. Brtmde. 

WfiST'llRN-MOST a. Farthest to the west. Cook. 

WfiST'-lN’DI-A-TEA, n. (Bot.) A shrubby goat- 
■weed, the leaves of which are occasionally used 
for infusing as tea in the Antilles ; Capraria 
hiflora. Simmonds. 

WfiST'lNG, n. 1. A course or distance to the 
west. “His will be considerable.” Cook. 

2, (Surveying.) The distance westward be- 
tween the meridian which passes through the 
initial extremity of a course and the meridian 
which passes through the other extremity ; the 
departure of a course, when the course lies to 
the west of north. Davies ^ Peck 

WfiST'LJNG, n. An inhabitant of the west ; one 
who lives in the west, [r.] Phil. Mteseum. 

WfiST' W^RD, ad. [A. S. westeweard, westweard, 
westwerd.) Towards the west ; westerly. 

Westward th^ course of empire takes its -way. jBp, JBerheley. 

WfiST'WARD-LY, ad. With tendency to the 
west ; in the direction of the west. Donne. 
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WHEAT 


W^ST'Y> jDizzy ; confused, [Local.] Hall* 

WftT, a. [A. S. wtsU ; Dut. nat ; Pan. vaad ; 
Sw. — L. uclzfs. — The root tid of i*dm ap- 
pears in. Sansc. nnd^ to be wet, vda, wabdr, and 
L. tmdae,, a wave. The root had origin? .lly an 
initial v? or w, whence Slav, voda^ Gcr. wass~er, 
Eng. iocxt’-e 7 \ wet, &c. The z) or is represented 
by the aspirate in Gr. htrds, rain, {5w, to wet, &c. ; 
and in Hi. Inimidus, wet, &c.^ Iv. Smith. 1 ^ 

1. Co ntauiing water ; having some loioisture 
adherin g to or on the surface ; — opposed to dzy. 

The wood was green, and the ground wet. BemBt i. 

2, Eainy. ** Wet weather.” Dryden. 

WET, n. [A. S. wcBta, waste. — Gr. fierdy, rain ; Sw, 
to wet, — See Wet, a.] Water; humidity; 
moisturo ; — rainy or misty weather. “Tuber- 
oses will not endure the wet.** Evelyn. 

To preserve the outside from wet. Swift, 

WfiT, V. cs.. [A. S. weetan ; Pan. raede ; Sw. vata.'] 
[i. WETTED or WET ; pp. WETTING, WETTED Or 
WET.] To make wet ; to expose to rain or wa- 
ter ; to moisten with water or other fluid. 

Or wet •the thirsty earth with fulling showers. Milton, 
The kindly dew drops from the higlier tree. 

And -iweti, the little plants tliat lowly dwell, Spenser. 

To wet. one^s wJdstle, to take a drink, especially of 
strong liquor. [Vulgar.] 

Lot’s drink the other cup to wet our whistles. Walton. 

WfiT'-D5 CK, n. A dock capable of receiving and 
floating "vessels at all states of the tide. Wright. 

WETH'JgR. (wetfi'ei), n. [A. S. wether.'] A cas- 
trated ra.m, at least one year old. Shak. 

WjBT'N^lSS, n. 1. The state of being wet ; moist- 
ure ; humidity. “ The wetness of these bottoms 
often spoils them for corn.” MoHimer. 

2. A watery state of the atmosphere ; state of 
being rainy ; as, “ The wetness of the summer.” 

WET'— NtjUSE, «. A female who suckles and 


nurses tlie infiint of another woman ; — used in 
contradistinction to dry-nurse. Burns, 

WEIT'SHOJD, a. Wet over the shoes. Forhy. 

WfiT'a'JSHt, a. Somewhat wet ; damp. Maunder. 
WE'VlL (ws'vl), n. See Weevil. Brockett. 
t w£x, V. 4X. To grow ; to wax. Dryden. 


WEY (wa), n. A English measure of weight ; — 
written a.lso weigh. 

J 9 ©*For wool, a wey is equal to 6.1 tods of 28 lbs. ; a 
load or 5 qiiarteis of wheat ; 40 bushels of salt, each 
6G lbs. ; 3£J cloves of olu i-c, o.arh 7 lb-*, j 48 bushels of 
oats and t>arley , 2 to 3 cvvt. ol butter. Siaimonds. 

WE'ZAND (ws'zn), n. See Weasand. Brotone. 

WHAoK (Iiwak), V, a. [From the sound.] [t. 
whacked; pp. WHACKING, WHACKED.] To 
strike ; fco give a heavy blow to ; to thwack. 
[Local or vulgar.] Brockett. | 

WHAoK, A heavy blow; a thump, Jennings. 

WHACK/jeR, n. Any thing very large ; a whapper. 
[Local or- vulgar.] Wri^t. Holloway. 

a. Lusty ; hearty : — huge ; large ; 
enormous. [Local or vulgar.] Cooper. 

WHALE (Ixwal), n. [A. S. hwal, hwaky hwwl'y 
Put. walisison . ; Ger. wallfkch ; Dan. ^ Sw. hval. 

' - From the A. S. walwian, to wallow, Put. § 
Ger. waZlen, to roll. Richardson* — No doubt 
the root of Gr* (l>dXaiva, a whale, is the saine as 
Scandinavian hvalOy English whale, «&o. Liddell 
% Scott. — — L. bakena. — *PiXaiva is said to be de- 
rived frorxi the Phoenician word baalmm, king of 
fishes. JBaird.] {Zosl) The common name of 
naarine noainmals of the order Cetacea, or Cete. 

46^ Tlxe 
whales have 
their ante- 
rior extrein 

like Common Greenland whale, 

and the posterior united so as to form a horizontal 
tail. Their body is fish-shaped and bald ; and their 
teeth are eimply conical and rootless. They are vi- 
viparous, suckle their young, have warm blood, and 
respire thixiugh lungs. This order comprises the 
largest ani mated forms in existence. The true whales, 
or whoJehovie whales, are mammals of the family Balat-. 
nides. Their head is of great size, being a third, and 
sometimes even half, the whole body; the upper 
jaw is furnished with plates of a hornv structure, . 
arranged transversely in several rows, thin, of a tri- ! 


angular shape, and having their edges armed with 
long, thread-like processes, which h.ang down loose 
in the mouth. These plates aie from eight to ton feet 
long, and number about tliiee hundred on each side. 
In commerce they aie known under the naineis of 
whalebone, baleen, and whale-fin^ The nostrils aie sit- 
uated in the uppoi part of the head, and are called 
spiracles, blow holes, or blowers. By a peculiar apfiara- 
tus, the water which the whale takes into its nioutli 
can be thrown up through these nostrils to a consid- 
erable height. The Greenland whale, or right whale 
(Balmna mysticetus), is one of the best known species ; 
It 18 from fifty to sixty feet long, and about thirty or 
forty feet in circumference, and has long been puisued 
by man for its oil and whalebone. One whale occa- 
sionally yields more than twenty tuns of pure oil, 
winch is obtained fiom the thick layer of fat or blub- 
ber lying under the skin. 'I’he species of the genua 
Megaptera are called hump-hacked whales ; those of the 
genus Bala} nop ter a are called Jin-backed whales, or Jin- 
ners. Tlie spermaceti whale {Catodon macrocephalus) 
belongs to the 
family Catodon- 
tidw, or toothed 
whales. The head 
of this whale 
constitutes a 
third of the whole length of the body, and possesses 
only one spiracle, or blow-Iiole. In the light side of 
the nose is a largo, almost tnangulai -shaped cavity, 
called by whalers the case, adapted foi tJie purpose of 
secreting and containing an oily fluid which after 
death concretes into a gianulated substance, of a yel- 
lowish color, called spermaceti. Baird, 

WHALE, V. a. [See Wale.] To beat ; to lash ; 
to wale. [Local or vulgarlj Wright. 

WHALE'-BOAT, n. {Natd.) A long, narrow boat 
used with whale-ships. C, Broken. 

WHALE'BONE (hwal'bsn), n. An elastic sub- 
stance taken from the upper jaw of the whale, 
chiefly from the Greenland whale {Balcsna mys- 
ticetus), or the southern tvhale {Balcsna austra- 
lis) ; used, after being softened by boiling and 
dyed black, principally for ribs or stretchers of 
umbrellas, for canes, whips, and as a substitute 
for bristles in brushes ; baleen ; whale-fin. — 
See Whale. Simnionds. 

WHAlE'—FIn, n. (Com.) Whalebone. Baird. 

WflALB'-FtSH-igi-RY, n. The business of taking 
whales, and procuring oil, whalebone, &c., 
from them. McCulloch, 

W1IALE'~fIsh-|NG, n. The act or the business 
of catching whales. Congreve. 

WHALE'MAN, n. ; pi, whAle'm?n. A man en- 
gaged in the whale-fishery. Gillett. 

WHAL'^IR, n. A person or a vessel engaged in 
the whale-fishery. CampbeU. 

WHALE'— SH6t, n. A name among the Dutch 
and some English whalers for head niattcr or 
spermaceti from the whale. Simmoiids. 

WHAL'JNG, a. Relating to whales, or to the 
whale-fishery ; as, “ A whaling voyage.” 

WHAlL, or WHAul, n. A disease of the eyes ; 
glaucoma, [r.] Hares. 

t WHAL'LY, a. Noting eyes which are diseased 
so as to show too much white. Spenser. 

WHAME, n. Burrel-fly ; the ox-fly. Denham. 

WHAM'MJgJL (hw5m'ri)» To turn upside down. 
— See WhemlMBL. [North of Eng. J Brockett. 

WHANG (hwang), n. [A. S. thwang.] A leather 
thong. — See Thong. [Local.] Brockett. 

WHANG, V. a. To beat. [Local, Eng.] Grose. 

WHA14‘QBB, n. [Chinese w<mg, yellow, and hoe, 
root.] A Japan cane or walking-stick, made of 
a Chinese plant. Ljungstedt. 

WHAP (hw»p), n. A heavy or a sudden blow; — 
written also whop. [Local or vulgar.] Forby, 

WHAP (hwlSp), V. n. To turn over suddenly ; as, 
“ To whap over.” [Low.] Bartlett. 

WHAP'P^U (hwSp'por), n. Any thing uncom- 
monly large ; — particularly a monstrous lie ; a 
thumper ; a whacker; a whopper. — See Whop- 
per. [Scotland; local and vulgar, Eng, and 
XT. S.] Brockett. Bartlett. Jamieson. 

WHAP'PING (hwSp'pjng), a. XJncommonly large ; 
monstrous. [Local or vulgar.] Hunter. 

WHAeF [hwbrf, S. W. J. F, K. 8m . ; hwarf, P. 
E, ; worf, Ja.], n. ; pi. in England, whIrfs ; in 




the United ernm^lv whArve.?. [A S. 

kwarf, hwea> /, IL.:. werf ; Gcr. wrrf/, 

Dan.vesjft ; ."f wf'—U I’r ^?ier/, whrrioe.] 
Amole, crfi-’i . : 1. built by the side 
of the water, or extending into it, for the con- 
venience of loading and unloading ships and 
other vessels ; a sort of quay. Child. 

sm‘ The form of wharves, for the plural of wharf, 
has lately been used by some respectable English 
writers. “Two whartes,^’ JEc, Bev. — “We now 
find at the harbor [of Athens] noble wharves and sub- 
stantial streets.” Diary of the Earl qf Carlisle. 

WHARF, V. a. 1. To furnish or secure with a 
wharf ; to supply with a wharf. Clarke. 

2. To put or lodge on a wharf. Clarke. 

WHARF'A^E, n. The fee paid for loading goods 
on a wharf or for shipping them ofl. Cyc. of Com. 

WHARF'IN-^?R, n. One who has the charge of 
a wharf. Cowell. 

WHArP, n. A name for Trent sand. Simmonds. 

WHAT (hwiSt), ; ron. [A. S. hwest ; Dut. wat ; Ger. 
was; Dan. Sw. hi ad. — L. quid.] 

1. That which ; the thing that. 

Let them say what they 'w ill. JOrayton 

2. Something that is in one's mind indefinitely. 
I tell thee what, corporal, I could tear her. HhaL 

3. The sort or kind of; — used as an adjec- 
tive or demonstrative pronoun ; as, “ I know 
what book that is.” 

4. Which of many ; — used interrogatively. 

What one of an Innulred of the roalous bigots in all parties 

ever examined tlie tenets he is so still in ? Locke. 

5. To how great a degree ; — used interroga- 
tively, or indefinitely. 

What partial judges are our love and hate! Dryden. 

6. Whatever ; whatsoever, [r.] 

Whether it were . . . the strength of bis will, or the dazzling 
of his suspicions, or what it was. Bacon. 

7. Partly j in part ; — used adverbially. 

What with carrying apples, grapes, and fuel, he finds liim- 

Bolf m a hurry, DJSstrange. 

The year be^o-c '•'c bn'l "o ’.o'* hr 

force, by 1 1 1 ■ , .u ' i . i ^ ii . i ui i’.« Li. ■ i"i 
thiity Binall cai-r i »- 

Wiaf IS sometimes used in the sense of What is 
this ! ” or “ How is this ! ” — an interjection by way 
of su) prise or question. 

What 1 canst thou not forbear me half on hour? Shak, 
It is also used in the sense of “ What will bo the re- 
sult or consequence?” — used interrogatively and 
elliptically ; as, “ l^Aatifan insurrection should break 
outl ” 

What though, what imports it though ; what mat- 
ters it that; notwithstanding. 

What though none live my innocence to toll? Dryden. 

What time, at the time when. 

W hat time the morn mysterious visions brings. JPojie. 

What day, on the day when- 

What day the genial angel to our sire 

Brought her, more lovely than Pandora. Milton. 

What, ho ! an interjection of calling. 

What, hoi thou genius of the clime; what, ho 1 Drj/den. 

What else, what else can be the case ; — equivalent 
to a strong aflirination. Dyly. 

t WHAT (hwSt), n. Matter ; thing ; stuff. 

Gome down, and learn the little what. 

That Tomalin can say. Bm* 

WHAT-fiV'JglR (hwSt-Sv'^r), pron. 1, Being this 
or that, or of one nature or another being one 
or another, either generically, specifically, or 
numerically ; any thing, be it what it may. 

Whatever l8 read dlllers as much fVom what is repeated 
without a book as a copy docs fSrom an originaL ^ift. 

2. All that ; the whole that. 

At once came forth whatever creeps. MiUon. 

WHAT'NdT (hwlit'nSt), n. A stand or piece of 
household furniture, having shelves for books, 
ornaments, and knick-knacks. W. Eney, 

t WHAT'sO (hwSt's3), pron. Whatsoever. 

WHAT-Sp-fiV'jpB, jptm. Whatever, [r.] Shak. 

WHEAL (hwSl), n. A pustule ; a pimple ; a small 
swelling filled with matter. Wiseman. 

WHEAL, n. [A corruption of ancient Cornish 
hml^ (Mining.) Amine. Wedson. 

WHEAT (hwst), n. [M- Goth, wait, waitei ; A. S. 
hweete ; Dut. weit ; Ger. weiizen ; Dan. hvede ; 
Sw. hrete.] (Bot.) The common name of mono* 
cotyledonous, gramineous plants, of the genus 
Triticum, one species of which, the common, 
wheat, Triticum vulgare, including two varie- 
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ties, Tritimm nBstivtim, or summer wheat, and 
Triticum hihernumj or winter wheat, is very 
extensively cultivated for food, and, of all the 
cereal grasses, affords the best and most nutri- 
tious flour. — the gram of several species of 
Triticum^ — particularly of the different varie- 
ties of Tnticum vulgare, Baird, 

WHEAT'-BIED, w. A bird that eats wheat. Wr, 

WHEAT'— EAR, n. 1. An ear of wheat. 

^ 2 (Ornith,') A pretty little warbling passe- 
rine bird, found in all parts of Europe, of a 
brownish color, with the rump and tail white, 
about six or seven inches in length, and much 
esteemed for food ; Saxieola <s)ianth^, Baird, 
4^ Walker pronounces wheat-ear, a bird, hwit'yer. 

WflEAT'EN (hwg'tn), a. Pertaining to, or made 
of, wheat. Exod. xxix. 

WHEAT-FLY, n. {EnL') A small gnat or midge 
belonging to the family CecidomyiadeB, or gall- 
gnats, injurious to wheat ; Ceadomyia Tritici, 

Harris, 

J8®=- The American wheat-insect aarees evactly 
with the descriptions and figures of the Esiropc.ih 
••rv'’ Trtici). It is a very small or- 
aii -i . p I. r, V I long, slender, pale yellow 

legs, and two transparent wings, reflecting the tints 
of the rainbow and fimged with delicate hairs. Harris, 


7, A revolving fire-work. ^ Simmonds, 

8. {Pottery,) A revolving disk of wood on 

the top of an upright shaft, on which the clay 
is shaped into articles. Tomlinson, 

9, {Naut,) The wheel and axle in a ship, by 

which the tiller is moved. Brands, 

10. {Pros.) The return of some peculiar 

rhythm at the end of each stave. Guest, 

Jlristotle*s wheel, (Meeli,) the name of a celebrated 
problem in mechanics relating to the motion oi rota- 
tion of a wheel about its axis, — so called because it 
was firat noticed by Aristotle. Hutton. — Meanaring 
wheel, a perambulator. — Persian wheel. See PER- 
SIAN- WHEEn.—W^Aeei and aele, one of the mechani- 
cal powers, of various forms, consisting of a wheel, 
or of a circular or cylindrical piece of wood, metal, 
or other matter, that revolves on an axis; — used for 
raising heavy bodies, and called also axis inpetrochio, 
Hutton, Young, 

WHEEL (hwel), V. n. [i. wheeled ; pp, wheel- 
ing, WHEELED.] 

1. To move on wheels ; to roll. Sir J, Davis. 

2. To turn on an axis ; to rotate. Bentley. 

3. To revolve ; to move round ; to turn. | 

The cause of justice wheeled about. Shak, 

4. To fetch a compass. 

I was forced to wheel 

Three or four miles about. Shak. 

5. To move or roll forward. 


to the right or the left, or the right and left 
about, &c., forward or backward. iStocqueler. 
WHEEL^-LOCK, n. A soit of lock used ancient- 
ly on arquobu'^e*!, to strike fire, by revolving 
against a il.nt liela in the cock. ^tocqueler. 

WHEEL'— ORE, n. (Mi?i.) A brittle, opaque min* 
eral, of metallic lustie, sometimes occurring in 
cruciform crystals, and consisting of sulphur, 
antimony, lead, and copper ; — called also Itour- 
' nonite. Da^ia. 

WHEEL'— RACE, n. The place in which a water- 
wheel is fixed. Francis, 

WHEEL'— ROPE, n, {Naut.) Tiller-rope. Burn. 
WHEEL'-SHAPED (hwgl'sliapt), a. 1. Having the 
form of a wheel. Hooker. 

2. {Bot.) Noting calyxes, monopetalous co- 
rollas, or other organs, of \^hich the tube is shoit, 
and the segments spreading ; rotate. Bindley, 
WHEEL'-SWARF, n. A clayey cement or putty 
made from the dust obtained in Sheffield fi om 
the abrasion of giindstones, and used in the 
steel-converting furnaces for covering the layers 
of iron and charcoal. t<inimonds. 

WHEEL'— WORK (-wuik). n. A combination of 
wheels, giving motion to one another. Brands, 
WHEEL'— WORN, a. Worn by wheels, Ooioper, 


WHEAT'— GR Ass, w. {Bot.) A gramineous plant 
found in the U. S- from Western New York to 
Wisconsin, and northward ; Triticum caninum ; 
— termed atoned wheat-grass. Gray, 

WHE AT'-MOTH, n, {Ent.) A little moth ( Tuiea 
gramUa), the young moth- worms of which be- 

f in to gnaw harvested grain as soon as they are 
atched, and as they increase in size, to fasten 
together several grains with their webs, and to 
cover the bin with a thick crust of webs and ad- 
hering grain ; grain-moth ; corn-worm; — also a 
little inotli, w’hich hatches worm-like caterpil- 
lars not thicker than a hair, each one of which 
selects for itself a single grain, and burrows 
therein at the most tender part, commonly the 
place whence the plumule comes forth ; Atigou- 
mois moth ; Anacampsis cerealeUa, Harris. 

WHEAT'— PLfJM, n, A kind of plum. Ainsworth, 

WHEE'DLE (hwS'dl), v. a. [A. S. hwedlian, to 
beg. wheedled ; pp. wheedling, 

WHEEDLED.] To entice by soft words, or blan- 
dishment ; to flatter ; to cajole ; to coax. 

To leaxn the art of wheedling fbolfl. Dryden. 

Syn, — See Coax, 

WHEE'DLE, V. n. To flatter ; to cajole ; to coax. 

^hiiny wheedled, threatened, farmed. 

Till Phillis all her trinkets pawned. Stotft. 

WHSe'DLE, n. Enticement; cajolery; flattery. 
** Caresses and wheedles,*^ t)orrington, 

WHEED'L^R (hwe'dler), n. One who wheedles, 
WHEED'LJNG, n. Act of one who wheedles. Smart. 


WHEEL (hwdl), n, [A. S. hweohl, hweol, hweowol 
Dut. tozel; Dan. ^ Sw. hiul.) 

1. A circular frame that turns round upon ai 
axis ; a revolving disk or frame in machinery 
or on which a vehicle is supported and moved. 

The wheels of thy bold coach pass quick and free* CowUn 

2. A circular body; a circle- Shali 

bold when a great wheel runs down a lull, lea 
It break thy neck with following it Shai 

3. An instrument on which criminals in som 
countries were formerly tortured. 

Death on the wheel or at vtild horses’ heels. Shai 

4®* According to the German method, the crimiiia 
was laid on a cart-wheel, with his arras and legs ex- 
tended, and his Innbs in that posture fractured witl 
an iron bar; but in France, the criminal was laid or 
a frame of wood in the form of a St. Andrew’s cross, 
with grooves cut transversely m it above and below 
the knees and elbows ; and the executioner struck 
eight blows with an iron bar, so as to break the limbs 
in those places, sometimes finishing the criminal bv 
two or three blows on the chest or stomach— thence 
called coups de grace. Brands, 

4. A machine for spuming thread; a spin- 

fToUaston. 

. ®*. •*^J>tation ; rcTolntion. ** The common vi- 
A ® s-Jid wheel of things,** South. 

-A track or course approaching to circular- 

He throws Ws flight in, many an aesej wheel. JftJfon, 


Thunder mixed with hail, 
nail mixed with fire, mubt rend the Egyptian sky. 

And wheel on the earth, devouring where it rolls. JUlUion. 

6. (Mil.) To move forward or backward, as a 
squadron, in a circular manner, round some 
given point. Stocqueler. 

WHEEL (liwsi), V, a, 1. To put into a rotatory 
motion ; to make to whirl or turn round. Miltoii. 

2. To carry or convey any thing by means of 
wheels, or on wheels ; as, “ To wheel a load of 

dirt. ** 

wheel'-AN-I-MAL, ; ^Ent.) The com- 
WHEEL'-AN-1 -mAL'CULE, > mon name of mi- 
nute animals of the class Rotatoria. — See Rot- 
iPBa. Baird. 

j^^The species are numerous, all aquatic, very 
transparent, without legs, and with the anterior part 
of the body furnished with a retractile, often lobed 

disk, upon which are usually placed vibratile cilia, 
which, when lu motion, present the appearance of 
one or two wheels revolving swiftly m opposite di- 
rections. Baird. 

WHEEL'-BA-R6M'?-T5R, n. (Pneumatics.) A 
barometer, the tube of which has the form of a 
siphon, the lower end being bent upwards in- 
stead of dipping into mercury, as in the common 
barometer, and forming a short branch. 

4^ The difference between the levels of the mer- 
cury in the two branches of the wheel-harometer is the 
measure of the atmospheric pressure, and is indicated 
by mean*, of an index playing on a circular graduated 
plate, which is set in motion by a string passing over 
a pulley and fastened at one end to a small ball of 
iron that floats on the mercury in the shorter branch, 
and having a small wei^ bt attached to the other end. 
The instrument is not very accurate in its indications. 
Library of Useful Knowledge. 

WHEEL'BAR-ROW, n, A small hand carriage for 
loads, with one wheel, and handles for support- 
ing and propelling it. Bacon. 

WHfiEL'— B^)AT, n. A boat with wheels, that 
may be used on the water or on an inclined 
I plain. Wright. 

WHEEL'-CAR-RIA^B, n. A carriage having 
wheels, as a car, cart, chariot, wagon, cab, om- 
nibus, coach, &c. Tomlinson. 

WHEELED (hwSld), a. Having wheels ; — used 
in composition ; as, ‘‘ A tvio-wheeled vehicle.** 

WHEEL'^IR, n, 1. One who wheels. 

2. t A maker of wheels. Camden. 

3. A wheel-horse. Todd. 

WHEEL'— H6RSB, n. A horse next to the wheels 
of the carriage ; — in contradistinction to a lead- 
er, or forward horse. Clarke, 

WHEEL'— H5t^SE, n. A structure or box over a 
wheel in a steam -vessel ; paddle-box. 

WHSel'ING, n. 1. The act of one who wheels ; 
act of conveying on wheels. 

2. State or condition as regards passing on 
wheels, or driving a wheeled vehicle, Bartlett, 

3. ^ Act of making a circular motion j circular 
motion a motion made by horse or foot, either I 


WHEEL'WRIGHT (hwel'iit), n. A maker and re- 
pairer of wheels and wheel-carriages. Mortimer, 

fWIIESEL'Y (liwel'e), a. Circular; suitiible for 
rotation;* rotatory. “ A form.” PhiWjys. 

WHEEZE (liwez), r. n. [A. S. hweosan ; Dan. 
haes, htesse; Sw. hidaa, to hiss.] [«. wheezei) ; 
pp. wheezing, wheezed.] To breathe with 
difficulty and with a noise, as a person afflicted 
with the asthma *, to blow. Dryden, Swift, 

WHEEZ'JNG, p. a. Breathing with difficulty and 
noise; — noting or causing the noise of one 
who wheezes. Dunghson, 

WHEEZ'JNG, n. A disordered respiration, as 
that of one afflicted by asthma ; the act of 
breathing with difficulty and noise. Floyer. 
WHEEZ'Y, a. Breathing hard and with a noise ; 

wheezing. McCabe. 

WHELK (hwglk), n. [The shell-fish may have re- 
ceived its name from A. S. wealcan, weolc, to 
turn ; but welk, a pustule, may be of the same 
root as wale, weal, A. S. walan, Richardsonf^ 

1. A stripe ; a mark ; a discoloration ; — a pro- 
tuberance ; a pustule. — See Weal. Snak. 

2. (Zoid.) A gasteiopodous mollusk of the 

genus Bvjccinum, — particularly the Btxcmmm 
Widatum, or common whelk, which is the lar- 
gest of the species, and of variable appearance, 
but having more or less coarse spiral striae, and 
usually with broad longitudinal folds. The 
common whelk is plentiful on all the coasts 
of Great Britain, and, boiled or pickled, is u.sed 
as an article of diet. Baird, Eng, Cyc. 

WHELKED. See Welked. Todd. 

WHEL'KY (hwSl'ke), a, 1. Embossed; protu- 
berant; rounded. Todd. 

2, Streaked, striated. ** Whelky pearls.** 

Spenser. 

WHfiLM, V, a. [A. S. ahwylfan, to overwhelm ; 
intensive of hwealfian, to cover. Skdnner.— 
Perhaps formed on the word helan, to cover. 
Richardson.) [f. whelmed; pp. whelming, 

WHELMED.] 

1. To cover with water or other fluid ; to cover 
with something that envelops on all sides, and 
is not to be throwm off’; to overwhelm. 

Plunged in the deep fbx ever let me lie, 

Wheknied under seas, Addison. 

2. To cover entirely; to bury. *‘Many 

whelmed in deadly pain.** SpenAcr, 

3. t To throw so as to cover or bury. ** Whelm 

some things over them.** %IoHimer. 

WHSlp (hwSlp), n. [A. S. hwelp\ Dut, welpi 
Old Ger. welf ; Dan. ^ Sw. hralp.) 

1. The young of a ‘dog, or of a Hon, and of 
several other beasts of prey ; g puppy ; a cub. 

“ Whe^s are blind nine days.*’ * Browne. 

2. A son, or a young man, in contempt. 

The young wheko of Talbot’s raging brood. Skak, 

3. pi. (Naut.) Short upright pieces placed 
round the barrel of the capstan, to afford resting 
points for the messenger or hawsers. Brands* 
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WHELP, V, n, p. whelped; whelping, 
WHELPED.] To bring forth young; — applied to 
some beasts, as a bitch, a lioness, a she-fox, &c. 

A lionesa hath whelped in the streets. Shak. 

WHEM'M^L, V. a. To turn upside down ; — writ- 
ten also whammel. [Local, Eng.] Brockett. 

WHEN (hwen), ad. [Goth. hwan\ A. S. hwcmne, 
kwmne ; Dut. wan?iee , Ger. wann. — ^L. quando.l 

1. At the time ; at the time that. 

A secret ibndnesa and benevolence for him in our minds, 
when, wo road his story. Addition,, 

2. At what time ; whenever. 

When was it she last walked? Shak. 

Kings may 

Take their advantage when and how they list. Dmwl. 

3. Which time. 

I was adopted heir by his consent; 

Since when his oath is broke. Shak. 

4. After the time that. 

When I have once handed a report to another, how know 
I how he may improve it ? Gov. ofihe 2on(fve. 

5. An abrupt and elliptical exclamation, de- 
noting impatience, and equivalent to, — When 
will such a thing he done ? 

Why, when, I say I Nay, good sweet Kate, be merry. Shak. 

t When 09, at the time when ; what time. 

ITAen as saci ed light began to dawn. Milton. 

WHENCE (hwens), ad. 1. From what place. 

Whence and what art thou, execrable shape? Mtlton. 

2. From what source or cause. 

Whence comes this unsought honor unto me? Fenton. 

1 have shown whence the understanding may get all the 
ideas it has. Locke, 

3. From which premises or facts. 

Their practice was to look no farther before them than the 
next lino , whence it will follow that they can drive to no cer- 
tain point. Dry den, 

4. From which person, place, cause, prem- 
ises, or piinciple. 

To acknowledge whence his good descends. Milto u 

^j^y^From whence Dr. Johnson styles “a vicious 
mode of speech.” It is a pleonasm, like Jrom hence 
and from, thence ; and, like those phrases, it is sanc- 
tioned by custom and good use. “ The place from 
whence they foil.” Milton* 

t Of whence, from what place. Dryden. 

fWHiSNOE-fiv'JglR, 05^?. Whencesoever. Prior. 

t WHENCE'FdRTII, ad. From which .place. 

Whencefw th issues a warlike steed, Spenser. 

WHENOE-SO-fiV'JgR (Iiwens-so-Sv'^r), ad. From 
what place or cause soever. Locke. 

WIlfi.N-fiV'ipR, ad. At whatever time. 

Our religion »• //'• "" it '® *r’;’v into the heart, 

will appear mu ■ , i ■ " u- . i» m «l c.i - Roaers. 

WI£fiN-SO-g:V'lj:U(hwen-S(»-Sv'er), ad. Whenever. 

W/ienwerer ho is brought to ] ustice. Locke. 

WH^RE (liwir), ad. [M. Goth, hwar ; A. S. 
hwtjer*, Dut. waar \ Dan. /it or; Sw. Amr.] 

1. At or in which place or places. 

In every land we have a larger space, 

Whereyre with green adoin our fairy bowers- Dryden. 

2. At or in what place. “ Where were ye, 

nymphs ? ” Milton. “ Where Eloise ? ” Pope. 

What matter where, if 1 bo still the same? MlUan. 

3. t Whereas. 

Where the other instruments 

Did see, and hear, devise, instruct, walk, foel. Shak. 

4. t Whether. 

Good air, say where you ’ll answer me or no. Shah. 

Where is often used for whither ; as, “ Where 
are you going? ” — Any where, at or in any place.— 
J^o where, at or m no place. 

Where, like ht^re and there^ has in composition 
a kind of pronominal signification j as, whereof, of 
which, wherein, in which. 

fWIltiRE, 91. Place. ** A better td^ere.” Shak. 

WIlJfcRE'A-Bd^T (liwAr'a-bbftt), ad. 1. Near what, 
or which, place. Whereabovt did you lose 
what you arc seeking ? V Johnson. 

2. Concerning which. 

The object whereabout they are conversant. Mooker. 

WHiiREA-BCj^TS, ad. Whereabout. Ash. 

I This word is more common than whereabout. 

WH^RE'A-Bdi&TS, n . Place where one is or re- 
mains ;* residence ; location ; as, I did not 
know your wkereahotds''* [Colloquial,] 

WH&RE-A?' (hwir-ai7/), conj. 1. When on the 


contrary ; when in fact or truth ; — implying op- 
position to something preceding. 

A-p for nri +o be the greatest zealots who are most 

iiiiit :■ i.'i ’lereoft true zeal should always begin 

rt I \ I l-‘ “. Splat, 

2. The thin^ being so that ; it being the case 
that; — referring to something different, or to 
something consequent. 

Ty}nr:.ftt ®pp*’i 2 ' ~PP' ^ '»ht, P ^PP ’^pd'HiH, m'’ 1 rVht 

I I,* Cl', wp pa.i : < j* 'n ml dr ii .j" • 

cuivtiliuca. J lor ft. 

3, t At which place ; where. 

T’!p\ p.s ‘1 * 'o '‘l". ''«>■», 1 T* i' -•« or, 

i! / ' *«- 1 ‘ p <i‘ir 'i ‘ ' .*! O' 1 1 P . 1 . -lu r.- r • . Spenser. 

WH^RE-AT', at?. 1. t At which. “Any thing 
whereat they are displeased.” KettlewelL 

2. At what ; at what thing or circumstance. 
“ Whereat are you oifended ? ” Johnson. 

WHflRE-By' (hwir-bl'), ad. 1. By which ; by 
means of which. “ Means wh&t'eby I live.” Shak. 

Those evils wheieby the hearts of men are lost. Hooker. 

2. By what; — interrogatively. “ Wh&rehy 
wilt thou accomplish thy designs ? ” Johnson. 

WHiRE'FORE (hwAr'for) [hwar'fbr, W. P. J. E. 
F. Ja, Sm , ; hwer'for, if. ; hwir'fbr, P. ; hwar'fbr 
or hwSr'for, jST.], ad. & conj. 

1. For which reason or cause ; why. 

I’ll tell you when, and you’ll tell me wherefot e. Shak. 

2. For what reason ; why ; — interrogatively. 

O. wherefore was my birth from heaven foretold 

Twice by an angel? Milton. 

WH^RE-IN' (hw4r-in'), ad. 1. In which. 

The book of God before thee set 
Wherein to read his wondrous works. Milton. 

2. In what ; — interrogatively. 

Wheiein have we wearied him? Mat. ii. 17. 

t WrifiRE-iN-T6' (liwAr-In-t6'), ad. Into which. 
“ The place whei einto.” Woodward. 

t WHERE'NJglSS (hwAr'nes), n. Ubiety ; locality ; 
position only ; place. 

A poi«t hath no dimensions, but only a wholeness, and is 
next to nuthiug. Grew 

WH^RB-Of' (hwAr-?Sf '), ctd. 1. Of which. 

A thing loApri'o/ the church hath ever since the first begin- 
ning reaped singular commodity. Hooker. 

2. Of what ; — indefinitely. 

How this world, when and whereof created. Milton, 

3, Of what ; — interrogatively “ Whereof 

was the house built ? ” Johnson. 

WH^RE-ON' (IiwAr-5n'), ad. 1. On which. 

He licked the ground whereon she trod. Milton, 

2. On what ; — used interrogatively. “ Where- 
on did he sit ? ” Johmon. 

t WHliRE'SO (hwir'so), ad. Wheresoever. Afz'/fofi. 

WHiRE-SQ-EV'jpR (liwir-so-gv'er), ad. 1. In 
what place soever ; in w'hatever place. 

Poor, naked wretches, wher&toe'er you are, 

That bide the pelting of this pitiless storm. Shak. 

2. To what place soever ; wherever, [n.] 

The noise pursues wheresoeW I go. Dryden. 

t WH^RB-THROtlGH (hwAr'thrii), ad. Through 
which. Wisdom xix. 8. 

WH^RB-Td', ad. 1. To which, [e.] Milton. 

2. To what ; to what end. Johnson. 

WHfiaE-t)N-T6S ad. To which. [R.] Hooker. 

WHj&RB-yP-ON' (hwir-i|ip-8n0, ad. Upon which. 

The townsmen mutinied, and sent to Essex; v^eremon 
he came thither. (Jtarenaon. 

WHiK-fiV'yR (liwAr-Sv'§r), ad. At or in whatso- 
ever place ; in whatever place. MiUon. 

He cannot but love virtue, wherever it is. Atterbury. 

WHiRE-WiTH' (hw4r-wlth0, ? ad<. 1. With 
WHEiRE-WITH-AL'(hwAr-wjtfi-aiO, ? which. 

Those things wherewith superstition worketh. Hooker. 

2. With what ; — interrogatively. 

Te are the salt of the earth; but if the salt have lost his 
savor, wherewith shall it be salted? Matt. v. 13. 

t WBffiR'R^IT, 97. a. [From the sound. Skinner. 
—Perhaps from worry or w&rry. Richardson^ 

1. To harass ; to tease. Bickerstajf. 

2. To box, as the ear. Ainsworth. 

t WH:fiR'RJg;T, n. A box on the ear. Beau. ^ FI. 

WHfiR'RY, n. [From ferry, or the L. veho, to 
carry, or A. B.faran^o go* Skinner.^ 

1. A light, sharp boat, used-in a river or har- 


bor for carrying passengers from place to place; 

— a name also given to some decked vessels 

used in fishing, iii dilferent parts of Great Biit- 
ain and Ireland. Mar. Diet. 

2. A liquor made from the pulp of crab-ap- 
ples after the verjuice is pressca out. Ilallmell. 

WHET (hwSt), V. a. [A. S. hwettan ; Dut. wetten\ 
Ger. wetzen\ Dan. hveesse*, Icel, hcessa."] \i, 
WHETTED ; pp. WHETTING, WHETTED.] 

1. To rub for the purpose of sharpening, as a 
scythe or other edge-tool ; to sharpen by attri- 
tion ; to give a sharp edge to ; to edge. 

There is the Roman slave whettmg his knifo. Addison. 

2. To stinnilate; to incite ; to excite. 

Great couteinporaiies whet and cultivate each other. Dryden* 

3. To make acrimonious ; to provoke. 

Since Cassius fust did whet me against Coisar, 

I have not slept. Sfiak. 

t To whet on or forward, to urge on or forward ; to 
incite. Shah. Knolles. 

WH£t (liwSt), n. 1, The act of sharpening by 
whetting or attrition. Johnson. 

2. Any thing that stimulates the appetite; 
any thing that makes hungry, as a dram of 
liquor. “ Sips, drams, and whets J* Spectator, 

WHfiTtTyR (liwiitri'er), conj.Sc ad. [A. S. hweethra.’] 
Noting one of two alternatives; — a particle 
expressing one p ait of a disjunctive proposition, 
and answered by or. 

This assistance is only offered to men, and notfoipod upon 
them, whethot they will or no. Tillol'ton. 

fWHETH'yR (liweth'er), 2 ^ron. [A, S. Imeethcr. 

— L. nter.'] Which of two. 

Whither when they caino, the^ fell a,t woids 

Whcthei of them ohouia be the lord of loids. Spenser. 

WIIETIFBR-ING, n. The retention of the after- 
birth in cows. Cla'ike. 

WIIET'SLATE, n. A variety of argillaceous slate 
of various colois, containing silicious particles 
which impart to it the power of sharpening steel 
instruments ; — called also oil-stone, Turkey- 
stone, lohctstone, and novacuUte. Cleavelaml* 

WhSt'STONE, n. A smooth, flat stone, used for 
whetting or sharpening edged instruments; 
whetslnte. — See Wiietslatb. 

jsns" To give the whetstone as a prize for lying was 
a standing jest among our iiucestois as a satirical prO” 
inmm to him w’lio told the gieatcst lie. The origin 
of the jest is not, I believe, exactly made out. Jfares, 

WHfiT'STONE-SLATE, n. Whet-slate. Wright. 

WHET'TjpR, n. He who, or that which, whets or 
sharpens. ' More. 

WHEW (hwfi), inierj. Begone. — Expressing 
aversion, surprise, or eonteiniit. 

Whewl away with, inscriptions. J?/;. Otter, 

WHEW'5L-lItb (hu'el-lir), n. A very brittle, 
crystalline mineral, having a lustre like that of 
sulphate of lead, and consisting of oxalate of 
lime. Dana. 

WHEW'^R, n. The widgeon, [Local,] Clarke. 

WHEY (hwa), n. [A. S. hweeg ; Dut. wei, huL] 
The limpid, thin, or serous part of milk, from 
which the curd and butter have been separated- 

4®=- It IS a transparent, citrino'colored liquid, con- 
tain mg sugar of rnilk, iniirilage, acetic acid, pliosphate 
of lime, and some other saline subsiatices. Dunghion, 

WHEY'.pY (hwa^§), / Partaking' of, or re- 

WHEY'ISH (hwa'jsli), ) sembling, whey. Bacon. 

WHEY^JSH-NESS (hwa'ish-n6s), n. The state or 
the quality of being wheyish. Southey. 

WHIgH (hwteh), pron. [Goth, tohikeks ; hvHdks ; 
A. S, hwilc, hwylc; Dut. welk‘, Frs. hwelk\ 
Old High Ger. huHth ; Ger, toelcher ; Dan. 
Sw. hvilken; Old ’En^ wkilke. — Which is com- 
posed of who each. Richardson.’\ 

1. A word by which the demonstrative rela- 
tion of a person or a thing is asked ; as, Which 
is the man ? ” “ Which is the book ? ” 

49^ Which, so u.sed, is called an interrogative pro- 
noun. Who inquires for the name, loluch for the indi- 
vidual, what for the character or occupation. Who is 
applied to persons indefinitely, but which is applied 
to persons definitely ; as, “ Which of you, with taking 
thought, can add to his stature one cubit ? ” Fowler. 

2. A word relating to some preceding word 
or phrase called the antecedent, and also per- 
forming the office of a conjunction in connect- 
ing sentences ; — applied to animals and to 
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things ; as, “ This is the horse which I bought ” ; 
“ Here is the book which I am &tudymg.** 

Which was formerly applied to persons as well 
as to things, and is often so used in the common trans- 
lation of the Bible , but it is now obsolete. It is the 
same ni both numbers, and is a substitute for a sen- 
tence, or part of a ssntonce, as well as tor a single 
word. It IS aoinetiines u&ed as an adjective, or with 
a noun subjoined , as, “ For io/«c/i reasson he will do 
it”: and it sometimes relates to poisons, as, “He 
told me which of the two did it.” — See Whose. 

Which formerly had sometimes the before it. 
“ Name by the which ye are called.” Jas, u. 7. 

WHlCH-fiV'J^R, ? pron. Whether one or the 

WHICH-Sg-fiV'jpR, ) other. Loche, 

WHIFF (hwTf), 71. [See Whittle.] 1. A slight 
blast; a putt of wind, a quick expulsion of air 
from the mouth. 

V : ■- r Prior. 

2. A transient view; a glance; a glimpse. 

[Local, noith of Lng.] B7'ockett. 

3. (/cA.) A maUcopterygious fish of the fam- 
ily allied to the tui*bot; Ithom- 

bus megastomci. Eng. Cyc. 

WHiPP (hvvif), tJ.tt. & n. [e.tvHiPFED ; pp. wHirr- 
IN&, WHIFFED.] 

1. To consume in whiffs ; to emit with whiffs, 
as in smoking ; to puff ; to smoke. Bp. Hall. 

2. To carry as by a slight blast or putf. 

The smoke took and vshift him up into the moon. B. Jomon. 

WHIFF'iNGr, n. 1. The act of one who whiffs; 
act of emitting with whiffs. Clarke. 

2. A mode of hand-line fishing for pollocks, 
mackerel, &c. SiniTnonds. 

WHIP'FLE (Iwlffl), V. n. [A. S. wcejlan, to bab- 
ble, to whilfie; Dut. weifeUn^ to waver. — W. 
chwyfio, to move, — Perhaps formed from the 
verb to waff or wave^ — a whiff being a waff^ or 
wafty as much air as is produced by waving 
(e. g. a fan). Richardso^x.'] To move incon- 
stantly, as if driven by a puff of wind ; to turn 
or change with every wind ; to veer ; to be 
fickle ; — to puff ; to blow. 

A person of a whiffiing and unsteady turn of mind. Watt^. 

VWHfP'FLE (hw^ffi), v. a. To disperse as by a 
puff; to blow away ; to scatter. More. 

•pWHiF'FLE, n. A fife or small flute. Douce. 

WHiF'FLeR (hwiffler), n. 1. One who changes 
with every wind ; one moved by a whiff or a 
trifle ; a fickle or unsteady person ; a trifler. 

T! ( \ h7i .v . In r Cl T < •- i. v’ ofteqiuents thechocolate- 
o * joiiiM' '■ ii. JSwi/t, 

2, A fifer or piper. Douce. 

3- t A person who cleared the way for a pro- 
cession, — from the fact that a whimer or fifei 
generally went first in a procession. Hhak. 

In London, younsr freemen, who march at the 
head of their proper coinpnnies on the loid mayor’s 
day, sometimes with dags, were called whijlertf, or 
bachelor whiners, net because they cleared the way, 
but because they went first, as v}h\§lers did. Jfares. 

WHfP'FLE-TJREE, n. See Whippletree. 

WHiP'PLJNG, rb. The act of one who whiffles, or 
changes from one side to another. Versatile 

whiffiUig^exiA. dodgings-*’ Barrow. 

fWHla (hwig), n. [A. S. hw€eg.'\ A kind of 
sour or thin milk ; whey, Breton. 

WHIg (hwlg), n. 1. (Eng, Hist.) A name first 
applied in 1679 to the members of a great po- 
litical party who opposed the cause of the royal 
family ; — opposed to torg. — See Tory. jP. Cyc. 

The Whigs of the last century and a half are penerally 
viewed as the representatives of the friends of reform or 
change in the ancient constitution of the country, ever since 
the iiopular element became active in the IcRi'^lnture, -whoth- 
er they were called Puricans, Nonconiornuits, Roundheads. 
Covenanters, or by any ocher name /*, Cyc. 

According to Bishop Bnrnet and others, it is 
derived from wMggam, a word used by Pcotch peas- 
ants in driving their horses — the drivers being called 
whiggamoreo, contracted to whigs. In 1648, after the 
Duke of Hamilton’s defeat, the ministers animated 
their people to rise and march to Edinhirr;?h. This 
was called the tokiggamores^ mroad ; and, ever after 
that, all who opposed the court came, in contempt, to 
he called loMgs ; and from Scotland the word was in- 
troduced into England. Accordinit to Daniel De Poe, 
Woodrow, and others, the word was taken from a 
mixed drink which the Scottish Covenanters drank in 


their wanderings, composed of water and sour milk, 
and called wing or whey. 

2. {Americaxi Hist.) One who supported the 
revolutionary movement, in opposition to the 
measuies of the English government ; — op- 
posed to tory or — See Toby. 

WHIG, a. Relating to the whigs or to their prin- 
ciples ; whiggish. Addison, 

WHtG'GXR-jCHY (hwJg'gar-kp), n. [Eng. whig 
and Gr. 'dominion.] Rule or government 
by whigs. Swift. 

WHlG'GeR-Y, n. The principles of the whigs; 
whiggiszn. R&v. 

W^HIG'GISH (hwig'lish), a. Relating to the whigs 
or to their principles. Swift, 

WHIG'G|SH-LY, ad. In a whiggish manner. 
“Being whtgyishly inclined.” A. Wood. 

WHIg'GI^m; [hwig'llzm), n. The notions, prin- 
ciples, or politics of whigs ; whiggery. Swi/t. 

WHlG'LlNG, n. A whig, in contempt. Spectator. 

WHILE (hwll), n. [M. Goth, hweila ; A. S. hwil, 
hwile^ huile\ Dut. wyl\ Frs. rest; Ger. 

weile\ Dan. rest; Sw. hviki, rest; Pol. 

chwila \ Iceii. hmlla.l Space of time; time. 

On<f while we thought him innocent. B. Jonson. 

Pausing a while, thus to herself she mused. Milton. 

Worth while., worth the time, trouble, or expense 
which is required to do the thing. Locke. 


WHILE (hwH), ad. 1. During the time that; as, 
“ The act was done while I was absent.” 

2. As long as. 

Use your memory; you will sensibly experience a gradual 
improvement, while you take care not to overload it. Watts. 

3. At the same time that. Pope, 

4. t Until; till. 

We will keep ourself 

Till Bupper-time alone; while then God bless you. Shak. 


WHILE (hwil), V. n. [t. WHILED ; pp. WHILING, 
WHILED,] TO loiter. ^ectator. 

WHILE (hwil), V. a. To draw out ; to spend, as 
time ; to pass or spend, as time, in doing some- 
thing merely to pass it away, without languor 
or weariness ; — usually with away. 

T’o and dresses, or to while away the time 

' . c 1 . • - 1..I >1 tlieir hands. Bragge. 

t WHIL'tiRE (hwiFir), ad. A little while ago ; 

formerly ; ere while. Spenser. 

t WHiLE§ (hwilz), ad. While. Shak 

fWHI'LQM (hw^lum). ad. [A. S, hwilon, hwi- 
l%mx^ Formerly once ; of old. Spenser. 

j WHILST (hwHst), ad. While, [r.] Spenser. 

I WHIiM (hvs'im), n. [IceL hvim^ hvimpa^ quick 
motion. — W. chwim, quick motion. — Sp. qutme- 
ra, a wild fancy, — Dut. wemekn, to crawl, to 
move or change often or lightly. Richardson.'] 

1. A light turn of fancy ; a wilful thought of 

the moment ; an irregular motion of desire ; an 
odd fancy ; a caprice ; a freak. j 

He learnt his whims and high-flown notions too. ffa» fe. 

2. (Mining.) A windlass or large capstan for 

raising ores', &c , from a mine-shaft, usually 
worked by horse-power. Simmonds. 

Syn . — Whim partakes of eccentricity j fi^eakt of 
childishness. A ridiculous or foolish whim ; a wan- 
ton or childish freak ; an odd fancy. 

WHIm, V. n. To be giddy ; to indulge in whims ; 
to be full of freaks. Congreve. 

WHIm'BRPL, n. (Ornith.) A bird which closely 
resembles the curlew in plumage, its haunts, 
habits, and food, but is considerably smaller ; 
Numenius phteopus. YarreU. 

fWHIM'LTNG, n. A person full of whims; a 
whimsical person. Beau, % FI. 

WHlM'PgR (hwlm'^p^r), v. n. [Get. wimmern.] 

\i. WHIMPERED ; WHIMPERING, WHIM- 

PERED.] To cry with a low, whining, sup- 
pressed, or broken voice ; to snivel. 

A laughing, toying, wheedling, whimpering she. Bowe, 


WHIm'PEiR, t?. a. To Utter in a low, whining, or 
crying tone. Cowper, 


WHlM'PjpR-^R, n. One who whimpers. Jarvis. 


WH1m'P^1R-ING, n. The act of uttering a low, 
whining, suppressed, or broken cry. Granger. 


fWHlM'PLED (hwlm'pld), a. [Perhaps from 
wlmnper. JoJuison.] Distorted with crying. 

Tins whmpled, whining, purblind, wayward boy. Shak. 

WHIM'^^Y (hvvim'ze), n. 1. A capuce ; a whim. 

Men’s folly, whuuheya, and inconstancy. 3io\ft. 

2. (Mining.) A whim. — See Whim. 

Water whim setj, (Mtiung.) a niacliine in which tho 
weight, of d reservoir or bucket ot water is employed 
to laise aiiorhei bucket, filled with coals or other ma- 
terial, by means of a rope or chain coiled round a cyl- 
inder or dium, or two drums of different blzes.Young. 

WHIM'§J-CAL (hwiin'ze-kal), a. Full of whims ; 
freaki&h ; ‘capricious ; fantastical ; odd. 

In another circunibtance, I am particular, or, as my neigh- 
bors call me, whimsical. AHmson. 

Syn.— See Fanciful, Odd. 

WHIM-§I-CAL^r-TY, n. The state or quality of 
being whimsical ; oddity ; a whim. Dibdin. 

WHlM'^l-CAL-LY, ad. In a whimsical manner, 

WHlM'§l-CAL-NESS, 71. The state or the quality 
of being ‘whimsical ; whimsical disposition ; 
freakishness ; caprice ; oddity. Pope. 

WHIM'§1ED (hwim'zid), a. Full of whimseys ; 
capricious ; whimsical. Beau. Ss FI. 

WHiM'WHAM (hwira^hwam), n, [A reduplication 
of whini.] A timket, trifle, or whimsical orna- 
ment; a plaything; a toy; (r'mm’nrk: odd de- 
vice : — a freak ; a whim. [Vm* t .i . li uu. > FI. 

WHIN (hwin), n. [Welsh chxjwii,] 

1. Furze ; gorse. Tusser, 

2. Whinstone. — See Whinstone. 

WHIn -Axe, n. A tool to grub up whin. Clarke, 

\ WHIN'— BRt)lS-ER» w. A machine for cutting 
and bruising furze to feed cattle on. Simmonds, 

\ WHIN'CHAT, n. (Oimith.) An insessorial, denti- 
rostral, warbling bird, common in Euiopc, and 
generally diffused m the British Islands in the 
summer ; Saxiaola 7'uhetra. Ycm^ell. 

WHINE (liwin), V. n. [M. Goth. gwcino7i, gmi» 
7ian\ A. S. wan%an\ Dut. wenen; Frs. wena; 
Ger, weinen; Sw. livina — W. cwino\ Gael. 
caoitz.] [i. whined ; pp. whining, whined.] 
To utter a plaintive, dialling cry; to make a 
plaintive noise ; to moan meanly ; to grumble. 

, And once the hedgepig whined. Shak, 

Till t‘i»' *r’' ’• I I . ■ . SI SI i‘ I 'll 

fchcir -|.i I ‘I'l*' ii ». » . I I 

WHINE (hwin), n. A protracted and plaintive 
noise or tone ; a mean or affected complaint 

The cant and whine of a mendicant. Cogom, 

WHlN'JglR (hwin'er), n. One who whines. Gaxjton, 

WHIN'JNG, n. The act of one who whines ; act 
of complaining with a drawling, plaintive tone. 

Sudden exclamations, winnings, unusual tones. Simetaior 

WHlN'NjpRjtJ. w. To whinny. [Local.] XIalliwcll 

WHiN'NY, a. Abounding in whin. Sterne. 

WHiN'NY (hwin'ne), v. n. [L. hinnio.] [?. whin- 
nied; pp. 'WHINNYING, WHINNIED,] To Utter 
a cry, as a horse or a colt ; to neigh. 

The principal sound of the horse is that which we ex- 
press by the onomatoposia to neigh. . . . We express a slightei* 
sound of the same animal by the veib to whimy. Stouaa’itm 

WHIN'STONE, n. (Geol.) A provincial name 
applied to trap-rocks, — See Trap. Ansted. 

fWHlN'YARD, n. A sword or hanger,- in con- 
tempt. Iludib7'as, 

WH!p (hwlp), V. a. [A. S. hweopan ; Dut. zwee- 
pen.yji. WHIPI’ED ; pp. whipping, whipped.] 

1. To strike with a lash or cord, or with any 
thing tough and flexible ; to lash. 

lie took 

The harnessed steeds, that still with horror shook. 

And plies them with the lash, and whips ’em on* Aatnson. 

2. To drive, or make to spin, with lashes. 

“ To whip his top,” ^ Eocke. 

3. To punish or correct with lashes. 

Such a one Is sometimes whm>ed, and sometimes sent to . 
prison. lioickliiyt. 

4. To lash with sarcasm ; to satirize. 

They would whip me with their fine wits till I was as cresin 
Ikllen as a dried pear. Shak, 

5. To beat out, as grain ; to thrash. Wright, 

6. To heat into a froth, as eggs or cream, ^ «rc,, 

by a quick succession of light blows, with a 
fork, spoon, small wires, or small twigs bound 
loosely together, &c. Wright 
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7. To sew or stitch slightly ; to baste. Ga/y, 

8. To do or perform with a mere throw or 
cast, or by a quick movement ; to take nimbly ; 
to snatch ; — with a particle, as ow^, up^ &c. 

She in a hurry ^kips up her darling. L' Estrange, 
He wJnpt hia rapier out, and cries, A rati Shak. 

Biisk Susan whips her linen /roni the rope. Swift. 

9. {Natd.) To hoist by a whip: — to secure 

from fagging, as the end of a rope by a seizing 
of twine. Dana. 

To whip about or round, to in wrap. Mozan, — To 
whip in, to compel to obedience or to order. — To whip 
the cat, to practise the most pinching parsimooy.i^or&2/> 

WHIP, V. n. To move nimbly ; to do or perform 
any thing by a quick movement ; — followed 
by up, away, around, &c. “ The one whips up 

a tree.” [Ludicrous.] U Estrange. 

WHIP (hwip), n. [A. S. hweop. — Gael, cuip^ 

1. An instrument, tough and pliant, used for 

correction, driving horses, cattle, &c. ; a lash 
secured to a handle or stick. Addison. 

And put in every honest hand a whip. 

To lash the rascal^naked through the world. Shak. 

2. A coachman or driver. [V ulgar.] Clarke. 

3. The length of the sail of a windmill, 

measured from the axis. Clarke. 

4. {Naut.) A purchase formed by a rope rove 

through a single block. Dana. 

Whip and spur, with the utmost haste. Pope. 


WHIp'— CORD, 71. Cord suitable for whips ; twist- 
ed or braided, strong cord used for whip lashes 
and other purposes. Dryden. 

WHIp'-GRAfT, u. a. iBort.) To graft by cutting 
the stock and scion sloping, so as to fit each other, 
and making a thin, wedge-shaped tongue very 
near the upper part of the slope in the scion, 
and a corresponding nick in the stock to re- 
ceive it. P. Cyo. 

WHIp'-GRApt-ING, {Hort.) A mode of graft- 
ing. — See WniP-GiiArT. P. Cyo. 

WHIP'-HAND, n. Advantage. Dryden. 

WHIP'-LASH, n. The lash of a whip. Tusser. 


WIIIp^PJ^JR, n. 1. One who whijis ; — particularly 
one who punishes by legal whipping. Shak. 

2. A porter who raises coal with a tackle from 
a ship*s hold. Simmmids. 

WHlP'PJg:R-iN, n, 1. The assistant huntsman of 
a pack of hounds ; one who keeps the hounds 
from wandering, and whips them in the line of 
chase if necessary. Burns. 

2. One who subjects or compels to obedience 
or order, or to the principles or measures of a 
party. Ed. Rev. 

wnlP'P^lR— SNAPT^IR, n. [From tohip-s7iapper. 
Fowler.'] A pert or insignificant person. BroekeU. 

WnlP'PTNG, n. Act of one who whips ; correc- 
tion with a whip ; infliction of stripes. 

WH1p'P|NG— POST, n. A post or pillar to which 
oifenders are bound when whipped. Hudibras. 

WHiP'PLE-TREE, n. A short bar, to which the 
traces of a horse are fastened, for the purpose 
of drawing a carriage, plough, &c. ; — written 
also whiffletree. Forby, 


WHfP'PQOR-WlLL',w. {Omith.) An American 
bird that 
passes the 
day in re- 
pose, retiring 
to the deep- 
est and dark- 
est woods, 

and is heard Whippoorwill, 

to sing only by night ; Caprimulgw vocif&rus ; 
— so called from the sound of its note ; — writ- 
ten also whippowiU. NuttaU. 



And the lone vihippoorwill, in plaintive cnes. 

Its ceaseless lay to night and echo sings. ASbot. 


WHIP'-SAW, n. A saw set in a frame, and 
usually worked by two persons, to saw such 
great pieces of stuff as the handsaw will not 
easily reach through. Moxon. 

WHlP'-SHAPED (hwlp'shapt), a. {Bot.) Long, 
taper, and supple, like the thong of a whip ; — 
applied to roots and stems. Bindley. 

WHIP'SNAKE, n. {ZoDl.) A species of venom- 


ous serpent, a native of the East; — so named 
from its resemblance to a whip-cord. Golds7nith. 

WHIp'STAFF fhwVstiQ, n. (Naut.) A bar or 
piece of wooa fastenea to the helm, which the 
steersman holds in his hand, in order to move 
the rudder and direct the ship. Mar. Diet. 

WHIP^ST^IR, n. A little or nimble fellow. Shak. 

WHfP'STiCK, n. The stock or handle of a whip. 

WHIp'STItcH, n. 1. A tailor, in con'^empt. 

2. A hasty composition . Dryden. 

WHiP'STXTCH, V. a. (A^nc.) To half-plough 
or rafter, as land. [Local, Eng.] OgiUie. 

WHIp'STOCK, n. The stock or handle of a whip, 
to which the lash is attached. Shak. Tusser, 

WHIPT (hwSpt]), i. & p. from whip. Used some- 
times for whipped. — See "Whip. 

WHYr (hwfr), V. n. [f. whirbed; pp. whir- 
ring, WHIRRED.] To turn round rapidly, or to 
fly, with noise ; to fly off with such noise as a 
partridge or moor-cock makes when it springs 
from the ground ; to whirl ; to whiz. 

Now from the brake the whirring pheasaut springs. Pope. 

WHIR (hwlr), V. a. To hurry ; to haste. Shak. 

WHIRL (hwirl), v. n. [A. S. hwyrfan, hweorfaii, 
to turn ; Dut. wervele7i, to hasp ; Ger. wirhehi ; 
Dan. hvirtle ; Sw. hdrfla.] [t. whirled ; pp. 

WHIRLING, WHIRLED.] 

1. To turn, move, or run round rapidly ; to 

spin j to twirl ; to revolve ; to rotate. “ Rapt 
with whirling wheels.” Spenser. 

The wooden engine flies and whu Is about. Erj/den. 

2. To turn and move hastily. 

But whir led away, to shun his hateflil sight. Dryden. 

WHfRL (hwirl), v. a. To turn round rapidly; to 
cause to revolve with velocity; to twirl. 

He whirls his sword around without delsy. Dryden. 

My thoughts are whirled like a pottePa wheel. Shak. 


WHYrl'wYnd, n. A revolving column or mass 
of air having a pro^essive motion ; — supposed, 
with most probability, to be produced by the 
meeting of two currents of air blowing in oppo- 
site directions, but attributed, by some philoso- 
phers, to electricity. Button. 

Syn, — See Wind. 

WHfR^RtNG, 7%. A buzzing noise ; a noise such 
as a partridge or moorcock makes when it 
springs from the ground ; whiz. Chapman. 

t WHIR'Ry, V. n. To whir. Jamieson. 

WHlSK, n, [Dut. wisch, a switch, a clout ; Ger. 
wisch, a whisk, a wisp, a clout.] 

1. A quick, sweeping, or violent motion. 

One shower of hail with a sudden whisk, Turbermllc. 

2. A wisp or broom of straw, dried stalks, or 
the like ; a kind of brush or broom. Swift. 

3. An instrument, commonly of wire, used 

for beating up eggs, &c. Simmonds. 

^ 4, A pait of a woman’s dress a kind of 
tippet or cape. “ Wearing a lawn whiskJ* Child. 

5. A cooper’s plane for levelling the chines 
of barrels. Newton. 

WHiSK, X). a. [Dut. wisschen, to wipe, to clean ; 
Ger. wischen, to wipe, to rub.] [z. whisked ; 
pp. WHISKING, WHISKED.] 

1. To brush or sweep with a slight, rapid mo- 
tion, as with a broom. Skelt07i. 

2. To move with a quick, sweeping action ; 
to move nimbly, as when one sweeps. 

He whisked his party-colored wings. Mateigh. 

3. To whip, as eggs. Niks. 

WHIsk, V. 71 . To move nimbly with velocity, 

A strange gentleman whisked by me. Addison. 

WHIsk^^R, n. 1. One who, or that which, whisks. 

2. The hair growing on a man’s cheeks, un- 
shaven, chiefly used in the plural ; — formerly 
applied also to hair growing on the upper lip, 
now more commonly called mustaches. Pope. 

3. Coarse hair on the upper lip of a cat. 


WHYRL (hwirl), n. [Dut. dwarl\ Ger. wirbel\ 
Dan. hmrvel ; Sw. kvirfcel.] 

1. The act of turning or revolving with rapid- 
ity ; gyration ; quick rotation ; rapid circular 


motion; roll. Pope. 

The rapid motion and whirl of things. South. 

2. Any thing that whirls. Addison. 

3. A hook used in hoisting. Clarke. 

4. {Bot. & Conch.) See w horl. Clarke. 

WHIRL' A-BOt^T, n. A whirligig. Clarke. 


WHIRL'rAT (hwYrl'bSLt), n. Any thing moved 
rapidly round to give a blow ; — frequently used 
by the poets for the ancient cestus. 

The whirJbats falling low they nimbly shun. Creech. 


WHYRL'-BLAst, n. A whirlwind. Clarke. 


WHIRL^bONE, n. {Anat.) The round hone or 
cap of the knee ; knee-pan ; patella. Bancroft. 

WHIRL'IIR, n. One who, or that which, whirls. 

WHIRL 'GiG, n. {Ent.) See WHIRLIGIG. Eng. Cyc. 

t WHYrl'I-COTE, n. An open car or chariot, an- 
ciently used’in England. Stowe. 

WHYRL'I-jGIo, n. 1. A toy which children spin 
round, in the manner of a top. Mountagu. 

2. A kind of wooden cage turning on a pivot, 

in which, anciently, petty offenders, belonging to 
an army, were punished by being whirled round 
with great velocity. Wright. 

3, A small pentamerous water-beetle 

of the genus Gyrinus, generally living on the 
surface of the water, about which it moves in a 
circular manner with such celerity as scarcely 
to be followed by the eye, Baira 

WHYrl'I-jGYg, a. Giddy ; fickle ; changeable ; un- 
steady. [Colloquial or vulgar.] Claarke. 

WHYRL'JNG—TA'BLE, n. An apparatus for ex- 
hibiting the properties of central forces, and 
illustrating several phenomena of nature, as the 
principal laws of gravitation, See., by giving 
bodies a rapid rotauon. Toung. &tton. 

t WHYRL'pIt, n. A whirlpool. Sandys. 

WhYrl'p66l, n. An eddy, vortex, or gulf, where 
the water is continually turning round. Button. 

Whirlpools ore produced by the meetiiug of eturents which 
run in dufierent directions. Bromde. 


WHIS'K^IRED (hwSs'k^rd), a. Having whiskers. 

WHIs'K^T, n. A basket; — a skuttle. Wright, 

WHlS'ICpy (Uwls'k^), w. [Gael, usquebaugh (pro- 
nounced wishy bay. Thomson) ; — which is de- 
rived from Gael, uisge^beatha, water of life; 
uisge, water, heatha, life. The latter word, 
beatha, is omitted in whiskey . — Erse usky.] 

1. A kind of spirit distilled from barley, 

wheat, rye, maize, potatoes, &c. Dunglison. 

2. A name given to a kind of light one-horse 

chaise for quick travelling ; a sort of gig ; — 
sometimes called a tim^wmskey. Todd. 

4^ This word is very often written whisky. 

WHYsk'JNG, p. a. 1. Moving nimbly ; sweeping 
along lightly. whisking^yxits.*' Purchas. 

2. Great; large. [Local, Eng.] Bolloway. 

WHYs'P^R (liwis'per), v. n. FA. S. h%oimrian\ 
Ger. wi^ern, wispehi ; Dan. hviske ; Sw. hviska ; 
Icel. hvisla.] [t, whispered ; pp. whisper- "* 
ING, whispered,] 

1. To speak with a low, sibilant voice, or 

with the breath not made vocal. Bacon. 

Then soitly whispered in her faitliful ear. Tope. 

2. To make a low, sibilant sound. 

The Tao\low~wh%spering breeze, the pliant rills. Thomson. 

3. To Speak vrith suspicion or timorous cau- 
tion. Johnson. 

To whisper against, to plot against secretly. ** AU 
that hate me whisper together against me.” Ps. xU, 7. 

WHlS'P^R, V. a, 1. To address in a low voice. 

** He ^T&twhis^ers the man in the ear.” Bacon. 

2. To utter in a low, sibilant voice. 

Nor whisper more a word. Chapman. 

Tou have heard of the news abroad— I mean the whU- 
pered ones. Shak, 

3. t To prompt secretly or cautiously. “ He 

came to whisper Wolsey.” Shak. 

WHfS'PjgR, n. 1. A low, soft voice, or utterance 
of words spoken with the breath not made 
vocal ; a sibilant or faint voice or utterance. 

Soft whispers through the assembly went. Dryden. 

2. A low, sibilant sound, as of the wind, 

3. A cautious or timorous speech. South. 

WHJS'P.5R-J6;R, n. 1. One who whispers. Bremnt. 

2. A private talker ; a teller of secrets ; a con- 
veyer or intelligence. Bacon. 
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WHISPERING 

WHlS'P^R-ING, jp. a. 1. Uttering a low voice ; 
speaking in a low, sibilant tone. 

For talking age and wJaspering lovers made. GoldsmiiJu 

2. Telling secretly ; backbiting. Goldsmith. 

Whispering place^ dome, or gallery, a place in wlucli 
whispers or feeble sounds are heard at an unusually 
great distance, an etfect due to the sound being re- 
hected one or more times. Hutton. 

WHiS'PJgR-iNG, n. The act or the sound of one 
who, or that which, whispers ; whisper ; cau- 
tious speech. Sidney. 

WHlS'PJglR-iNG-LY, In- a low voice. 

WHIST, n. A game at cards played by four per- i 
sons, each having thirteen cards *, — so called 
because requiring close attention and conse- 
quent silence. Hoyle. 

WHIST, interf. A command to be silent ; be 
still ! be silent ! hush 1 Lodge. 

WHIST, a. Silent ; still ; quiet ; silenced. 

The winds, with wonder whist. 

Smoothly the waters kissed. Muton. 

t^HfST, V. a. To silence; to still. Sp&iuer. 

+ WHIST, v.n. To become silent. Ld. Surrey. 

WHlS'TLE (hwis'sl), t). n. [A. S. hwisilan ; Sw. 
hvisslcb ; Dan. hvzdsle, ?ivisle.'\ {i, whistled ; 
pp. WHISTLING, WHISTLED.] 

1. To form a kind of shrill musical sound 
by expelling or drawing the breath through the 
small orifice made by^ contracting the lips ; to 
make the breath shrilly sonorous by contract- 
ing the lips and forcing the air through them. 

He whtsited, as he went, for want of thought. JDryden. 

2. To make a sound with a small, shrill wind- 

instrument. Johnson. 

3. To sound shrill ; to make a shrill sound. 

The wild winds whistle, and tlie billows roar. Pope. 

WHiS'TLE (liwis'sl), V. a. 1. To make or execute 

by whistling : as, “To whistle a tune.’* 

2. To call or summon by a whistle. 

Let him wlnsUe them backwards and forwards till he is 
weary. South* 

To whistle off, to dismiss by a whistle a term m 
hawking. Shak. 

WHJs'TLE (hwls'sl), n. [A. S. hwistle.'] 

1. Noise made by one who whistles ; a shrill 
sound made by expelling or drawing the breath 
through the orifice made by contracting the lips. 

They fear his whistle, and forsake the seas. Pr vden, 

2. A small, shrill wind-instrument, in tone 

resembling a fife, but blown at the end : — any 
wind-instrument by which a sound is formed 
like that made by whistling : — a small pipe used 
by a boatswain to call the sailors. Moore. 

Don’t give too much for the whistle. Franklin. 

3. A call or summons, as that of a boatswain 
or a sportsman, made by whistling. Wrigfd. 

4. The shrill noise made as a signal by giv- 

ing vent to the steam through a small orifice in 
locomotive engines. Wright, 

5. The organ of whistling; the mouth. “ To 

wet our wMstles.” [Vulgar.] Walton, 

6. A shiill sound, as of the wind. Johnson, 

WHIs'TLE-PIsH (hwSs'sl-fIsh), n. {Ich.) A 

species of fish of the cod family ; the sea-loach ; 
rockling; MoteUa mdgaris. TarrelL 

WHiS'TLJgR (hwls'l^r), n. One who whistles. 

WHfST'LlNG (hwis’ljng), n. The act or the sound 
of one who whistles- Pope, 

t WHIST'LL Y, ad. Silently. Arden of F&oersham, 

WHiT, n, [A. S. wiht, a creature, a thing.] A 
point ; a jot ; a tittle ; a very small part. 

It doeft not me a whit displease. Cowley. 

WHITE (hwit), ». 1. A negative color, or the 
color, as that of snow, produced by the combi- 
nation of all the prismatic colors mixed in the 
same proportion as they exist in the solar rays. 

White and black are not pn strictness] colors themselves, 
S?* are,,^ the representatives of light and darkness, simply 
the modifiers of colors, in reducing them, and the hues aris- 
ing from them. by their attenuating and neutralizing effects, 
to tints and abodes respectively. Z>- jK. Hay. 

2. The mark at which an arrow was shot, 

which used to be painted white. JDryden. 

3. Any thing white, as the white part of an 

egg, or of the eye. Cowley. Shah. 

4. A white man, or one of the white race. Cl. 

WHfTE (hwit), a. [M. Goth, hueits ; A. S. hwit, 

hwite ; But. wit ; Frs. hwit ; Ger, weis ; Dan. 
hmd ; Sw. hmt ; Icel. hmtr^ 
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1. Having the appearance of^ pure snow ; 
snowy ; — the opposite or antagonist of dlach. 

Flowers purple, blue, and white. Shak. 

2. Wanting color in the cheeks ; having the 
color which fear produces ; pale. ^ Shak. 

3. Emblematic of purity, sincerity, innocence, 

simplicity, or candor. Dryde7i. 

To feastful mirth be this white hour assigned. Pope. 

4. Gray with age ; having white hair. Shak. 

5. Free from immorality; pure; unblem- 
ished ; unclouded ; not defiled : — fair ; blond. 

No whiter page than Addison’s remains. Pope. 

jSg^ White was anciently used as a term of endear- 
ment. Dr. Busby used to call Jiis favorite scholars his 
“^D74^^e boys.” PuUeyn. 

White light, (Opt.) a compound of all the primary 
colors mixed together lu the same proportions in 
which they exist iii the solar rays. Young. 

Syn.— See Fair. 

WHITE, u. a. To make white ; to whiten. [R.] 


His luimr-t fxrrcfi 

as no fuller • i . ( . i . 


r white as snow, so 
MaiK ix. 6. 


WHITE '-Ant, n, (Ent.) A neuropterous insect 
of the genus Termes ; a termite. Jdavrd. 

WHITE-ARSENIC (-dr'se-nik or irs'njk), n. 
{Mm.) A white, transparent, or opaque, some- 
times crystallized mineral, of vitreous or silky 
lustre, of an astringent, sweetish taste, and con- 
sisting of an equivalent of arsenic and three 
equivalents of oxygen. Dana. 

WHiTE'BAIT, n. {Ich.) A delicate fish of 

the herring family ; ( ‘ijjU'.oLa. Yarrell, 

WHITB'BEAM-TREE, w. (Bot.) A name given 
to Pijrus Aria. Its scarlet fruit renders it very 
ornamental in autunm. E7ig. Gyc. 

WHITE'-BEAr, n. {ZoblJ) The polar bear; Tha- 
larctos marvbimus, E7%g. Cyc. 

WHITE'BdT?”, n. 1. f A term of endearment to a 
favorite son or dependant. Ford. 

2. One of a class of Irish levellers or insur- 
gents, who began to create alarm in Ireland in 
1762; — so called from their ordinary dress be- 
ing a white frock. Ency. 

WHITE 'b5'§'-IsM, n. The principles or the prac- 
tice of the Whiteboys. Oh. Oh. 

WHIT E '-BRANT, (0}'nitk.) A species of goose 
found in the noithern parts of both continents ; 
the snow-goose ; A?iser hyperhoreus. Eng, Cyc. 

WHITE '-CAM-PI-QN, n. {Bot.) A plant of Tvhich 
there are two varieties, common in hedge-banks 
in Europe, and cultivated as a border flower ; 
Lychnis vespeirtma, Eng. Cyc. 

WHITE'cAP, n. (OmithJ) A name applied to 
the mountain-sparrow. Booth. 

WHITE'-CE-DAR, n. {BotJ) A tree, growing in 
the northern parts of the tj. S., which yields a 
light, but very durable wood ; the American ar- 
bor-vit 0 B ; Thuja occidentaUs. G^'ay. 

WHITE'-CEN'TAU-RY, n. (Bot.) A species of 
centaury bearing white flowers; Centaw'eaalba. 

Wright. 

WHlTE'-OLO-V^R, n. (Bot.) A species of clover 
growing in pastures, waste places, and wood- 
lands, and Having white flowers; Trifolium 
7epens. Gray. 

WHITE'— COAT, n. A fisherman’s name for the 
skin of a young seal. Simmonds. 

WHITE'— COP-PJglR, 71. An alloy of copper, nick- 
el, and zinc ; German silver ; packfong. — See 
Silver, Ure. 

WHITE-COP'P^R-AS, n- (M«.) A white min- 
eral, — and also o’f other colors, — of an astrin- 

I gent taste, occurring in crystals, and also in 
granular masses, and consisting chiefly of sul- 
phuric acid, peroxide of iron, and water ; — 
called also coquimhife, Dana. 

WHITE'— CR5ps, n. pi. Grain and seed crops, as 
distin?uished from green crops, or those culti- 
vated for their roots or herbage. Simmonds. 

WHlTE'-DAR-N^L, n. {Bot.) A prolific and 
troublesome weed growing among corn ; Lolium 
temulentum, Wright. 

WHITE'S AR, n, ^ (Omith.) The fallow-finch or 
wheatear ; Sasdoola oma7%the, Eng. Cyc. 

WHITE'-FAOE, n, A white mark on the fore- 
head of a horse. Farm* Ency. 


WHITENER 

WHITE'-FAOED (hwit'fast), a. Having a white 
face. Shak. 

WHiTE'-FEATH-gR, n. Cowardice. Roget. 

WHITE'— FILM, n. A disease of the eyes of 
sheep, &c. Clarke. 

WIIIte'-FISH, n, (Zool.) 1. A fish of the hciring 
kind ; Alosa 7ne7ihade7i. Bartlett, 

2, A fish of the salmon family, resembling 
a herring ; Coregonus albus. Siorer. 

also white- Wlute-lifali {Dduya caiodon). 
whale. Bell. 

WHITE'— FOOT (-ffit), n. A white mark on the 
foot of a horse, between the fetlock and the 
coffin. Wright. 

WHITE'-HEAT, n. The temperature at which 
ignited bodies become white- 

J3@p The color of incandescent bodies vexios with 
the intensity of the heat. Tlie fust degree of lunn- 
nousness is an obscure red. As the heat augments, the 
redness becomes more and more vivid, till at last it 
acquires a full red glow. If the temperature still in- 
cieases, the character of the glow changes, aud, by 
degrees, it becomes white, shining with incieasing 
brilliancy as the heat augments, and indicating the 
temperature called white-heat. 7'umer. 

WHlTE'-HfiL'L^-BORE, w- {Bot.) A monocoty- 
ledoiious plant, containing an irritant narcotic 
poison, the properties of which are due to veru- 
tria ; Veratt'um album. Bat7'd. 

WHIte'-HFJR-RING, n. A fresh herring, as op- 
posed to a dry or red herring. Shak. 

WIllTE-HdRSE'-FItSH, 71. (Tch.) A fish of the 
ray kind, having a rough, spiny back, jmd thiee 
rows of strong spines on the tail ; JRatajul- 
lonica. 7'ight, 

WHITE '-IR' ON (I'ljni), n. A name applied to 
tinned iron plate. Tomlmson. 

WHiTE'-iR'ON-PY-Rl'TE§, n. ^Min.) A bi ittle, 
pale-yellow mineial, of metallic lustie, some- 
times occurring in crystals, and consisting of 
bisulphide of iron; marcasite; radiated pyri- 
tes. Dana. 

WHITE '-LAND, n. Clayey land, which is of a 
whitish color when dry* Ure. 

WHiTE'-LfiAD (hwlt'ied), n. 1. Carbonate of 
protoxide of lead ; ceruse ; — much used as a 
paint. Tumier, 

2. (l/zw.) A native carbonate of lead ; — called 
also cerusite. Da7ia. 

WIllTE'-LEAP, n. A kind of leaf-metal made 
of tin. Su)i7tio7tds. 

WHlTE'-LfiATH-?R, n. Buff leathci ; whit- 
leather. Sim7)io7ids. 

WlllTE'-LEGGED (hwlt'lSgd), a. Having white 
legs. Hilt. 

WHiTE'-LlME, n. A preparation for whitening 
walls ; white- wash. Simmo7ids. 

WHiTB'-LlMED (hwit'limd), a. Covered with 
white plaster ; as, “ White-Umed walls.” 

WHiTE'-LlNE, n. (Printing.) A broad blank 
space between lines of types. Simmonds. 

WHITE'-LtV-^iRED (hwlt'liv-^rd), a. 1. Envious ; 
malicious. ^ Beau. ^ FI. 

2. Cowardly ; dastardly ; pusillanimous. 

Whtte-livered runagate I what doth he there? Shak. 

t WHITE'LY, a. Coming near to white. 

A whitelv wanton with a velvet brow. Shak, 

WHiTE'MEAT, n. 1. Food made of milk, butter, 
cheese, eggs, and the like, [it-] Tmser. 

2. Young or delicate flesh food, ^ as veal, 
poultry, rabbits, pork, &c. Simmonds, 

WHi'TEN (hwl'tn), v. a. [i. WHITENED ; pp. 
WHITENING, WHITENED.] To supcrinducc a 
white color upon ; to make white ; to bleach. 

And human bones yet whiten all the ground. Pope, 
Syn. — To whiten is to superinduce a white color; 
to bleach and to blanch is to remove coloring matter, 
or take away the original color. Whiten, a house or 
a wall ; hleadh linen ; blanch almonds. 

WHi'TEN, ‘ 0 . n. To grow or become white. 

The loosened canvas trembles with the wind. 

And the sea wh'Oenei with auspicious gales. Smiik. 

WHl'TEN-^JR (hwi'tn-^r), n. One who whitens. 
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WHlTE'N^SS, n. 1. The state of being white ; 
freedom from color ; the result of the union of 
the three piimary colors. 

Hr* 1 v'as clothed in the purest linen of 

w>'i> t ough very bright, yet it fell short of the 

.1’ 'r . the lily. ® jsp, Taylor. 

2. Paleness ; pallor ; wan look. 

Thou tremblest; and the whitimss of thy cheek 
Is apter than thy tongue to tell thy errand. Shdk. 

3. Purity ; cleanness , spotlessness. Drydm. 

WHPTEN-Ing, n, A preparation of chalk used 
as a polishing material ; whiting. Field. 

WHI'TBN-ING-STpNE, n, A sharpening and 
polishing stone employed by cutlers. Simmondsy 

WHITE'— NtJN, n. {Omith.') A species of goos- 
ander, or merganser, having the belly, abdo- 
men, throat, and uppei part of the neck white ; 
the smew ; Mergus albeUiis, Yarrell. 

WHITE'-POP-LAR, n. (Bot.) A lofty tree of very 
rapid growth, yielding white, light, and tough 
wood, and found in most parts of Europe , the 
abele-tree ; Popiilus alba, Eng. Cyc. 

WHITE'-POP-PY» {Bot.) A variety of Papa- 
ver somnifcruhi, from which opium is obtained 
in large quantities. It is an annual plant, usu- 
ally two or thiee, sometimes five or six, feet 
high, bearing large terminal white flowers and 
a large capsule containing numerous minute, 
white seeds. The virtues of the plant reside 
chiedy in the capsules. Wood ^ Bache, 

WHlTE'-POT, n. {Cookery.) A name given to a 
kind of custard. King. 

t WHITE'-POl^-DpR, n. An imaginary compo- 
sition resembling gunpowder, but supposed to 
explode without noise. Beau. ^ FI. 

WlliTE'-PRe-ClP'I-TATE, n. {Chem.) A white 
substance precipitated by adding a solution of 
ooirosive sublimate to a solution of ammonia 
in excess. Miller. 

Kane regards whitB-precvpitato as a compound 
of chloride of mercury and amide of mercury. 

WIIIt'^R, n. A whitener. Anderson. 

r WHITE-RENT, n. {Old Eng. Law.) Kent 
payable in silver or white money. Blackstone. 

W[UTE'-R5T, n. {Bot.) A i^lant erroneously 
thought to cause the rot in animals that feed on 
it ; pennywort ; HydrocotyU vulgaris. Eng. Cyc. 

WHITES, n- pi. 1. {Med.) A discharge of white, 
yellowish, or greenish mucus from the vagina ; 
fluor albu«! ; leucorrhnea. Dun^son. 

2. The finest soit or flour which is made from 
white wheat. Simmonds. 

WIIITE'-SMiTH, n, 1. A worker in white-iron, 
or tinned plate ; a tinsmith. Ogilvie. 

2. One who does finishing work upon articles 
of iron, in distinction from one who forges 
them. Cojin. 

WIIITE'-SPROcE, n. {Bot.) A variety of the 
spruce, characterized by oblong-cyliiidrical 
cones, the scales of which have firm and entire 
edges; ASics See Spruce. Gray. 

WHITE'— SQ-CJALL, n. A squall unaccompanied 
by a diminution of light. Mar. Diet. 

WHITE'— STApp, n. The badge or emblem of 
office of lord high treasurer of England. 

To this talent Dan by — by birth a - . . country prcntleman — 
owed hifl white-BtaJf, lus Barter, and his dukedom. Macaulay. 

WHIte'STER, n. A bleacher of linen ; a whit- 
ster. Todd. 

WHiTB'-STONE, n. {Min,) A manular com- 
pound of felspar and quartz, and sometimes of 
garnet ; — called also grmulitej eurite^ and hp- 
tynite. Humble. Dana, 

WHITB'-SWfiLL-lNG, n. {Med.) A tumefaction 
and softening of the soft parts and ligaments 
which surround the joints, or a swelling and 
caries of the articular extremities of bones — 
both of which states may exist at the same 
time. Dunglison. 

je6g-“It may attack any one of the joints, but is 
most commonly met with in the knee, the haunch, 
the foot, the elbow, and generally occurs in scrofulous 
children,** DangUson. 

WHITB'-TAIL, n. {Omith,) The fallow-finch, 
white-ear ; Saxicom oenanthe. Yarrell. 

WHITE'— TAL-LOW, n. A Russian tallow obtained 
from the fat of sheep and goats- ^iMfnmonds. 

WHITE' -TH5RN, n. {Bot.) A rosaceous plant, 


of which there are several ornamental varieties, 
much used for forming quickset hedges ; com- 
mon hawthorn ; Cratcegm Oxyacantha. Loudon. 

WHITE'-THROAT, n. {Omith.) The common 
name of two species {Curruca cinerea, or com- 
mon white-throat, and Curruca garrula^ or les- 
ser white-throat) ot insessoriai singing-birds, 
belonging to the family found in 

many parts of Europe and m Siberia, having 
the throat and miadle part of the belly of a 
white color. Yarrell, Gould. 

WHITE'-VlT'RI-OL, n. {Min.) A brittle, — white, 
reddish, or bluish, — transparent or translucent 
crystalline mineral, of an astringent, metallic, 
and nauseous taste, aud consistmg of sulphate 
of zinc ; — called also ainc-vitnol, and goslarite. 

JSSgf Whitc-vitnolj as the term is used in the arts, 
IS sulphate of zinc in a granular state, like loaf-sugar, 
producod by melting and agitation wnile it is cooling. 
It IS veiy extensively emploj-ed in medicine and in 
dyeing. Dana. 

WHITE'WASH (liwIt'wSsh), n. 1. A wash, or 
liquid cosmetic, for making the skin fair. 

A whole sermon against a whitewaiJi. Addisori. 

2, A mixture of lime or whiting, size, and 
water, for whitening walls, &c. Harte. 

WHITE'WASH (hwit'wSsh), v. a. [i. white- 

"WASHED ; pp. WHITEWASHING, WHITEWASHED.] 

1. To cover with whitewash. 

The wlntewaslied wall, the nicely sanded floor. Goldsmith. 

2. To get rid of or defraud, as importunate 

creditors, by taking advantage of the act of in- 
solvency. [England.] Smart. Stmmonds. 

WHITB'WASH-^R (-wSsh-), n. One who white- 
washes. Clarke. 

WHiTE'WASH-ING (hwIt'wSsh-ing), n. The act 
of one who whitewashes, Clarke. 

WHITE'— WA-TJiR, n. A kind of disease to which 
sheep are subject. Wright, 

WHITE'— WAX, n. Bleached wax. Simmonds. 

WHITE-WEED, n, {Bot.) A common weed, 
bearing syngenesious flowers with white rays, 
and a yellow disk ; ox-eye daisy ; white daisy ; 
Leucanthemum vidgare. Gray. 

WHITE'-WiNE, n, A name given any wine of a 
paler color than the deep wines, Port, Burgundy, 
&c. ; any light-colored wine, as Sherry, Marsala, 
Madeira, &c. Smart. Simmonds. 

WniTE'-WlNGED (-wingd), a. Havi^ white 
wings. The white-ringed plover.” Tfiomson. 

WHlTB'-WOOD (-wfid), n. {Bot.) A beautiful 
forest-tree, sometimes one hundred and forty 
feet in height, indigenous in North America ; the 
tulip-tree; Liriodendron tuhpifera . — See Tu- 
lip-tree. Wood. 


WHlTE'-WORT (hwlt'wiirt), n. 
name of an herb. 


{Bot.) The 
Clarke. 


WHlTH'jpa, ad. [A. S. hwyd&r^ hwidcr.) 

1. To what place ; — used interrogatively or 
absolutely. “ Whither am 1 hurried ? ” Drydm. 

Calm as water when the winds ajre gone. 

And no one can teU %ohUher. Wordsworth. 

2. To which place ; — used relatively. 

That lord advanced to Winchester, whither Sir John Berke- 
ley brought him two regiments more of foot. Clarendon. 

3. To what degree ; to what point ; how far. 
Whither at length wilt thou abuse our patience? B. Jonson. 

WHITH'jpR-SQ-feV'^R, ad. To tvhatsoever place. 
WhITH'5R-WARD, ad. Towards what or which 


place; whither. 

WHlT'lNG, n. 1. 
{Xch.) A sea-fish 
allied to the cod ; 
Merlangus vuJgo^ 
ris ; — so caned 
from the whiteness 


Browne. Southey, 



Whiting. 


of the muscular parts. Eng. Cyc. 

2. Chalk cleared of all impurities, ground 
with water, and dried; Spanish white ; — used 
as a polishing material, and for making putty 
and whitewash. FahkoU. 

WHIT'ING-M5P, n. [Eng. whiting^ and mop, 
the young of any animal.] 

1. A young whiting. Betm. ^Fl. 

2. A fair or tender lass. Massmger. 

WHIT'|NG-P5l'L^OK:, n. (JoA.) A fish com- 
mon on the rocky coasts of Britain ; Mert-angm 
PoUacUus. — See Pollack. Yarrell. 


WHIT^JNG-PdtT, n. {Ich.) A malacopte^gious 
fish allied to the cod ; Morrhua lusca. Yarrell. 

>0®*- From a dark spot at the origin of the pectoral 
fin, in which it resembles the whiting, it is called 
lo/utiM^-pout. It V called bib, blens, blinds, and 
pout, from the power it possesses of inflating a mem- 
brane which covers the eyes and other parts of the 
head. Eng. Cyc. 

WJHiT'lSH, a. 1. Somewhat white. Boyle. 

2. {Bot.) Covered with an opaque white pow- 
der, as the leaves of many cotyledons. Ltndley. 

WHiT"|SH-NESS, n. The quality of being whitish, 

WHIT'LfiATH-jpR, n. 1. Leather dressed with 
alum ; — remarkable for toughness, Tusser. 

2. A whitish, tough, elastic ligament, situ- 
ated along the back of the neck of grazing ani- 
mals. I^iles. 

WHiT'LOW, n. [A. S. whit, white, and low, a 
flame, — from tlie color of the ulcer, and the 
burning. Du7tgltson.'] {Med.) An inflammatory 
tumor of the fingers or toes, especially of the 
first phalanx, commonly terminating in an ab- 
scess. It is seated in the subcutaneous areolar 
tissue, or between the periosteum and bone, or 
it occupies the sheath of a tendon. Dunglison. 

WHIT'LOW-GRAsS, n. {Bot.) 1. The common 
name of small annual or perennial, evergreen, 
cruciferous plants, of the genus Draba. Loudo^i. 

2. An annual plant common on very old walls 
in England the rue-leaved saxifrage ; Saxifra- 
ga triaactylites. Lee. 

WHlT'Sct^R, n. A kind of apple. Clarice. 

WHlT'STIjlR, n. [A contraction of wkitester.) A 
bleacher of linen ; a whitener. Shak. 

WHIT'SUL, n. Whiteraeat, or milk, sour milk, 
cheese^ curds, and butter, [Local, Eng.] Carew. 

WHIT'SUN, a. Pertaining to, or observed at, 
Whit-Sunday, or Whitsuntide, Shak. 

WHiT'-S&N-DAY, n. {EccL) A festival of the 
church, answering to the Pentecost of the Jews, 
and observed in memory of the descent of the 
Holy Ghost on that day ; the seventh Sunday 
after Easter ; Whitsuntide. Eden. 

WHiT'SIJN-TIDE, n. [A contracted form of 
white Sunday tide, — so called from the white 
vestments worn on that day by the candidates 
for baptism.] {Eccl.) The anniversary of the 
Jewish feast of Pentecost, when the apostles. 
were “baptized with the Holy Ghost and with 
fire,” and when they themselves commenced 
their ministry by bimtizing thiee thousand per- 
sons ; the seventh Sunds^, and the forty-ninth 
day, after Easter ; Whit-Sunday. Sidney. 

WHIT'TEN (hwit'tn), n. {Bot.) The small-leaved 
lime. Loudon. 

WHiT'TEN-TREE, n. A sort of tree, Ainsworth. 

WHIt'TLE (hwit'tl), n. [A. S. hwitd, kwitle, a 
kind of cloak, also a knife.] 

1, A sort of blanket or blanched woollen cloth, 

worn by women as a mantle. Somerville. 

2. A knife, — particularly a pocket-knife, or 
one worn in a sheath at the girdle. 

Hard by, a flesher on a block had laid his whittle down; 

Vugmius caught the whittle up, and hid it in his gown. 


WHIT'TLE, V. a. [i. WHITTLED; pp. whit- 
tling, WHITTLED.] 

1. fTo sharpen ; to edge ; to whet. EdketotU. 

% To cut with a knife. Johnson. 

To whittle sticks, to cut off* the bark with a 
knife ; to make them whxte. Hence, also, a knife is, 
in derision, called a whittle. Ray. 

WHIt'TLE, V. n. To cut wood with a knife. 

Americans must and will whittle. F. JP. WiUis, 

WHIt'TLB— SHAWL, n. A fine kerseymere shawl 
bordered with fringes. Booth. 

WHlT'TRjpT, n. A weasel. [Scot.] Jamieson. 

WHI'TY-BRSWN, a. [white and brown.^ Of a 
color between white and brown. Pegge. 

WHIz, u. n. [An onomatopmia.] [i. whizzed ; 
pp. WHIZZING, WHIZZED.] To make a noise be- 
tween humming and hissing ; to buzz. 

Then, as the winged weapon uMzzed along, ^ , 

S^ee now, sidd he, whose arm is bettor strong'. Brydm, 

WHIz, n. A noise between humming and hiss- 
ing. “ The whiz of a cannon ball.” Guardian. 

WHIz'ZING-LY, ad. So as to whiz. Clarke, 

WH6 (he), pron. sing. &pl. [A. S. hwa.] \posr 
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sessive whose ; objective whom.] A pronoun 
relative, applied to persons. 

We have no perfect description of it, nor any knowing® 
how or by whotn it is inhabited. ^oooi. 

O, well tor him whose will is strong. Tennyson, 

A man can never be obliged to n.V'i* nov cr un- 
less he can be satisfied who is the i> - 1 . w 

exercise it. J^ocke. 

Jtt-ir-lt IS used in affirmative sentences, sometimes 
with an. omission of the antecedent, and also inter- 
rogatively. 

For who talks ranch must often talk in vain. Qay. 

Who first seduced them to that foul revolt? Mtlton. 

,8^ The form whose frequently applies to things, 
being often equivalent to of tohick, — See WHOSE, 

Art y other doctrine whot>e followers are punished? ^Addison, 

f Jts who should say, an elliptical expression for as 
one who should say. Collier, 

WHO (hws), ) interj. Stop : — used by teamsters 
WHO'A, 5 to stop their teams. Smith. 

t n. A hubbub. Beau. 4r 

WHd-EV'JgR (li 6 - 5 v'er), pron. Any one, without 
limitution or exception 5 whosoever. 

I think myself beholden, whoever shows me my mistake^^^^ 

WHOLE (h3l), a. [A. S. hed, healtlw, sound, 
whole ; wafg, onwalg, entire, sound, whole ; 
Dut. heeli Ger. heil^ Dan. heel\ Sw. heL-^-W, 
hon, oil. — Gr. — Old Eng. hole.'] 

1. Containing all ; all ; total ; undimimshed. 

The uhole people should be taught. Woidsworth. 

One touch of nature makes the whole world kin. Skak. 

2. Entire ; integral ; undivided ; unbroken. 

Wc eat divers things by morsels, which, if -ve should eat 

whole, would choke us- Golden Book. 

3. Complete ; entire ; not defective. 

The elder did whoU regiments afford. WaOer. 

4. Uninjured ; unimpaired ; perfect. 

My life is yet whole in me. 2 Sam. i. 9. 

5. Sound ; well ; healthy ; cured ; restored. 

There he remained with them right well agreed. 

Till of his wounds he waxed whole and strong. Spenser. 

Wilt thou he made whoWi John v. 6. 

Whole blood, (Law.) blood which is derived from a 
couple of the same ancestors. JBurrUl. 

Syii. — yF7ioZs excludes subtraction j entire excludes 
division ; complete excludes deficiency. An entire or- 
ange is not yet cut ; after being sliced, the whole orange 
may be put, in slices, on a plate. The whole or total pop- 
ulation ; 3 . whole or //iteg’mZ number , an entire set j a com- 
plete work. A man may have an entire house to himself, 
and not one compile apartment. — See Complete. 

WHOLE (hcl), n. 1, The total; totality; all. 

T* cf amongst the ancients, 

ui.i! I rli* • » ' » “i.i.i i» I u.' jBroome. 

2. A system ; a regular combination of parts. 


Begin with sense, of everv art the soul? 

Para answering parts shall slide into s. whole. 


Pope. 


There are wholes of different kinds; for, in 
the first place, there is an extended whole, of which tlie 
parts he contiguous, such as body and space. Second- 
ly, there is a whole oT winch the parts are separated or 
discrete, such as number, , . . Thirdly, there is n whole 
of which the parts do not exist together, but only by 
succession, such as time, consisting of minutes, hours, 
and days, or as many more parts as we please, but 
which all exist successively, or not together. Fourth- 
ly, there is what may be called a logical whole, of which 
the several species are parts. .Animal, for example, 
is <i irhole, in this sense ; and man, dog, horse. Sec., 
are the several parts of it. And, fifthly, the different 
qualities of tlie same substance may be said to be dif- 
ferent parts of that substance.*’ Lord Mortboddo. 

Upon the whole, all things being taken into consid- 
eration. “It cannot consist with the divine attributes 
that the impious man’s joys should, upon the whole, 
exceed those of the upright,” .dtterbury, 

WHOLE'-h66ped (hsi'haft), a. Having the hoof 
undivided ; solidungulous, Kirby. 

WHOLB'-LfiNGTH (hoVlSngth), a. Extending 
from one end to the other of any thing, as a por- 
trait; full-length. J. Montgomery, 

WHOLE'NesS (hsi'n^s), rt. The quality or the 
state of being whole ; entireness. Ed. Rev, 

WHOLE'SALE (hsl'eSl), n. 1. Sale of goods in 
large Quantities to retailers ; sale in the gross. 

2, The whole mass or bulk. 

Some, from vanity or envy, despise a valuable booK, and 
throw contempt upon it by wholesale. Treats. 

WHOLE'sAle, a. Pertaining to, or engaged in, 
the trade by wholesale- 

This cost me, at the wholesale merchant’s, a hundred 
drachmas; Imade two hundred by selling it in Tetail.Adatson. 

WHOLE'SOME (hdl'sym), a. Iwhoie and some, — 
Dut. heiisaam; Oer. heilsom.] 
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1. Conferring, or preserving, health ; health- 
ful ; healthy ; salutary ; salubrious. 

Thft n'Tb*. rot "ow r<» e-" ’rn” fe’l, 

TV • > '•* i» I »•» ' ■ I • t Milton, 

i^Ti agreeable and wholesonie variety of fbod. A. Smith, 

J V -I i: ^ . A »• " I-'" ■ ■ 'oorth. 

2. Conducive to morality, happiness, virtue, 
or any good result ; useful ; beneficial ; sound. 

Q., . 1 ^,. p.)T.+pi«e.i H/. h«t wholesome and edifying, 

!iv 'loivi'; . ‘ v .,\i • u.. beoverlooked.A«e;CMr2/. 

Sya. — idee Healthy. 

WHOLE'SOME-LY (Jiorsym-le), ad. In a whole- 
some manner ; salubriously. Eox, 

WHOLE'SQME-NESS (hol'sum-nSs), n. The quality 
of being wholesome ; salubrity; salutariness, 

WHOL'LY (horie), ad, 1. Completely ; perfectly. 

Victo -“o’i 

Nor . / »i ■ < I* »•! “1 ' '• <■ o. Dryaen, 

2. Entirely; fully; exclusively. 

Intent now wholly on her taste. Mdion. 

3 . Totally; altogether. 

No- wp «o '^popi^v^d ** -l-pv 

}•/, ■> ,11 ! I «d. Dryden, 

Fiom an lU-judged omission of the silent e 
in this word, its sound lias been conupted as if writ- 
ten huUy ; but it ought undoubtedly to be written 
wholehj, and pronounced like the adjective holy, and so 
as to coirespond and rhyme with, solely. Walker, 

Wh6m (ham), pi'on. sing. & pL The objective case 
of who; — used of persons. — See Wiio. 

WHdM-SQ-EV'JgR (h6m-so-Sv'er), pron. The ob- 
jective case of whosoever, Gen, xxxi, 22. 

t WHfiOB'fjB (hab'bub), n. Hubbub. Skak, 
Wh66p (h6p), n. 1. A loud shout, as of pursuit. 

h’**'’*t*e ‘'nil 

C* V *. . : It • 5 *. JIudibi as. 

2. [L. upupa,] (Oniith.) The hoopoe. Bailey. 

WH66p (hdp), V. n. [A. S. we^n, to weep ; wop, 
a cry; hweop, whooped; Frs. wepa, to cry 
out, to cry for assistance. — See Hoop.] [t. 
WHOOPED ;j^. WHOOPING, WHOOPED.] Tomake 
a loud cry ; to cry out ; to shout ; to hoop. 

With that the shepherd whooped fbr joy. Drayton. 

Wh66p (lidp), V, a. To insult with shouts. 

T ■»)(« ‘hlqan?; 

\ ‘d V M *10 ’ »: I Dryden, 

WH66p'ING, n. A loud, hollow cry ; a whoop. 
“ The . , . whooping of the owl.” Browne, 

WH66p' 1NG-COUGH (hap'ing-kSf), n, (Med.) A 
violent, convulsive cough, returning by fits at 
longer or shorter intervals, and consisting of 
several expirations, followed by a sonorous in- 
spiration, or whoop ; chin-cougn; — written also 
hooping-cough, Dunglison, 

WH66t, v. «. To hoot. — See Hoot. Drayton, 
WHOP (hwop), V. a. To : to beat ; — writ- 

ten also whap, [Vulgar and I'H'.i.j Jennings, 
WIIOP'P^iR, n. 1. One who whops. 

2. Any thing uncommonly large of its kind : — 
a monstrous lie ; — written also whappeK [Pro- 
vincial and colloquial or vulgar.] Forby, 

II WHORE (hSr) [her, P. E. Ja. Sm. Wb. ; h&r, S. 
J. ; hdr or her, W, F, ; hor or h8r, K.], 91 . [A. S. 
hor-owen, whore-woman ; hyran, to hire ; Dut. 
ho€r\ Ger. hure\ Dan, hore\ Sw. — W. 
htiran,] A woman who practises illicit in- 
tercourse with men for hire ; a prostitute ; a 
harlot ; a concubine ; a strumpet ; a punk. Shah, 

II WHORE, V. a. To corrupt with regard to chastity, 
as a woman ; to debauch. Congi'eve, 

II WHORE, v,n. To practise whoredom. Dryden, 
11 WHORB'DOM (bdr'dom), n. Illicit carnal inter- 
course of any kind* carried on with the other 
sex ; lewdness ; fornication. Bp, Hall. 

II WHORE^mAs-T^IR, n. One who has unlawful 
sexual commerce with women ; a lewd or licen- 
tious man ; a whoremonger. Shah, 

II f WHORE'mAS-T|;R-LY, a. Like a whoremas- 
ter ; licentious ; libidinous. Shah, 

II WHORE'MONT-jGSE (h5r'mang-f§r), n, A whore- 
master ; a lecher. TiUotson, 

II t WH6 rE's6n (hor'sfin), n. The son of a whore ; 
a bastard; — generally used ludicrously, with- 
out strictness of meaning. Shah, 

||WH5r'JSH (hsr'jsh), a. Unchaste ; lewd; in- 
continent. ** A wmrish woman.” Frov, yi. 26, 


II WIIOR'ISH-LY, ad. In a whorish manner. 

II WHOR'ISII-NESS (hor^ish-nes), n. The practice 
or the chcuacter of a whore. Bale. 

WHORL (hwurl), n. 1. (Bot.) Any set of oigans 
or appendages, as leaves, arranged in a circle 
round an axis, and m a plane perpendicular to 
it, or very nearly so. Bensiow. 

2. (Conch.) A wreath, convolution, or turn of 
the spire of a univalve. H right. 

WHOELED (hwUrld), a. Having whorls. Gray, 
WHORL' gR, n. A potter’s wooden wheel bv 
which a rotatory motion is given to plates and 
other flat vessels. Sinimonds. 

WIIORT (hvvurt), n. Whortleberry. Dunglison. 

WHOR'TLE-BER-RY (hwur'tl-bei-e), n, [A. S. 
heort-herg\ hart, and herga, a beriy.] 

The common English natne of shrubby plants of 
the genus Vacciiinmi, or, in the U. S , also of the 
formerly included in the ge- 
11 1 . « ; « "V ' . , 7 / . especially of Gaylussacia resino- 
sa, or Vacemium resinosum, which is called also 
huckleberry. — the globular, esculent fruit of 
these plants. — See Hucklebeiuiy. Gray, 
WIldSE (li 6 z), j? 3 ron. The possessive case of who 
and trliich. — See Who. 

jBSr The possessive of who is properly whose ; the 
pioiioun oiiff*uaUv indeclinable, had no pos- 

sessive. 'I .. - n . 1 - ' ip. 'iu’d. "I the common penphras- 
tic manner, by the help o'f the pieposifion and the 
aitjcle. But as this could not fail to enfeeble the cx- 
piession, when so much tune was given to nieio con- 
junctives, all oui best authors, both ui pio-e .uiti \ i i-c, 
have now come regularly to adopt, in j-iich ca6.o>, ilie 
possessive of who, and rims ha\e substituted one syl- 
lable in the room of three, as in the exaiiipie follow- 
ing: “ Philosophy, M'/iosfi end is to instruct us in the 
knowledge of nature,” for “ Philosophy, the end of 
whichie to instinct us.” Some grammanans lernou- 
stiate; but it ought to be remem beied that use, well 
established, must give law to grammar, and not gram- 
mar 10 use. Dr, Campbell, 

WH6§E-S9-E5V'Jg:R (h 6 z-), pron. Of any person 
whatever ; — possessive case of whosoever, 
“ W/iosesoeier sins ye remit.” John xx. 23. 
Wh6 'SO (h8's3), pron. Whoever. [Antiquated.] 

TFboso offoreth praise glorilleth me. Ps. 1. 28, 

WHd-SQ-fiV'jpil (hd-so-Sv'^r), jp;m. Whoever. 
WUliR, n, A rough burring or humming sound, 
as of the letter r. — See Whir. The wlmr of 
a spinning-wheel.” Goldsmith, 

WHfjR, V. n. To pronounce the, letter r roughly, 
or with too much force : — to snarl. Bailey, 
t WHURT, 91 . A whortleberry ; a bilberry. Carew, 
WHY (hwi), ad, [A. S. htoi ; Dan. ^ Sw. ?ivi,] 

1 . By what proof or reason ; — interrogatively. 

Why is this prisoner guilty of the crime? Whatcly. 

2. From what cause ; — inten-ogatively. 

TT'/if/ does a stone fall to the earth? Wkately, 

3. For what purpose ; — interrogatively. 

TTlty did you go to London ? TVhaieh/, 

4 . For which or what cause or reason ; for 
which ; wherefore, relatively. 

No ground of enmity 

Why he should moan me ill. Milton, 

1 have a reason why 

I would not have you speak so tenderly. Dryaen* 
My sword is drawn. — Then let it do at once 
The thing why thou hast drawn it. ShaJe. 

It is sometimes a mere einphatical expletive. 

Ninub’ tomb, man irhy, you must not speak that yet; that 
you answer to Pynimus. Shak. 

For why, tor what reason; wherefore; — interi??ga- 
tively. 

The patient dies wi+^hoiit a pill. 

For uhy* 1 he doctor 1 at quadrille. Swvt, 

WHY, n, A young heifer- [Local, Eng.] Grose, 

t WHi^'NdT, n. 1 . A violent or peremptory pro- 
cedure, as that of a person who gives no reason 
for his acts but the mere captious question, 
why not f [A cant word.] Itudibras. 

2, Any sudden event. Kuga Antiq, 

Wi. [A. S.] Holy ; — a constituent part of some 
names, as IFVbert, eminent for holiness, A\wi, 
altogether holy, &c. Gibson, 

WlCK. [A. S. wio. — L. vieus,] 

1 . A term signifying a dwelling, station, vil- 

lage, castle, or bay, arid used as a suffix in some 
names of places, as Alntd 77 eZ*, BcTimch, 8cc, ^ It 
sometimes took the form wich, as in NortmVA, 
HariofcA, Ipsto?cA. Boswortk, 

2. A tennination of some tvords, denoting 
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jurisdiction, or limits of jurisdiction or author- 
ity, as in baili 20 ic/c. Burnll, 

WJCK, [A. S. weoc; Dan. vcegci Sw. ve^e , — 
Gael. duaiCf huaiclm\ Ii. huaic.'] The cotton 
01 other substance in a lamp or a candle, which 
is fixed in the oil, wax, or tallow, &e., and which 
draws up the combustible matter in a fluid state 
by capillary attraction. 

The wick of a burning candle. Digby, 

WiCK'ijID, CL. [A. S. wicca^ an enchanter. Jumus. 
— Skinnert among other suggestions, proposes 
A. S. wiccianj to bewitch, and this etymology is 
adopted by Tooke^ w'ho remarks that “ all atro- 
cious crimes were attributed by our ancestors to 
enchantment, sorceiy, and witchcraft*^ — Sc- 
renius refers to the Su. Goth, wika^ to yield, to 
give way ; Sw. i ika. — Old Eng. wickc^ 

1. Evil in principle or practice ; vicious ; un- 
just ; nefarious ; irreligious ; impious ; flagitious ; 
sinful ; profane , immoral ; heinous ; iniqui- 
tous ; bad ; — used both of persons and things. 

There the wicked cease fi om troubling. Job lU. 17. 

He of their wicked ways shall them admonish. Milton. 

C''~nm ** <2 *n «■ — f'l ^ vo"'* ‘ I"*® '' i.*”! 

A. i" . 1 I'. w i: ' .M.-.i'. MiUon. 

2. t Mischievous ; pernicious ; baneful. 

As wicked dew as e’er my mother blushed 

With nwLMi's ieuther from unwholesome fen 

Drop on you both. Sliak. 

Syn. — Wftked is applied to any moral evil m char> 
actor or action. Wicked and sitifid are mostly applied 
to ofiences against the laws of God. A wicked or s-in- 
ftil action I profane language , an irreliffious or impious 
person or character ; an unjust proceeding; a vicious 
piactice ; jiairitiou^ conduct ; /uinous crime' ; iniquitous 
fraud. — Sec Base, Heinous. 

WiCK'jpD-LY, ad. In a wicked manner; crimi- 
nally ; viciously ; sinfully ; corruptly. Pope. 

WlCK'pD-NriSS, w. The state or the quality of 
being wicked ; vice , impiety ; sin ; evil. 

WickP(hie<wi may well he compared to a bottomlesis pit, into 

uht'ii i, I i<i ..I . I ,1 u ' '.I 1'.. 

Ul'\ •■'■I’. .i\:w'n:.' .I'/iu, "ir» 1: . .s ''#i« /. 

Syn. — See EVIL. 

WlCK'EN, } A name for the rowan- 

WlClC'EN-TIlEE, ) tiee. [Local.] Wright. 

WlCK'^a, n. [From Ger. xoickcln,^ to roll. 
Bhimier. — From Dan. vigre, a twig, from viger, 
to yield. Jamieson. — Perhaps from the A. 8. 
cwiccan, to quicken. Richardson. — Old Eng. 
wykij ) .] 

1. A twig ; an osier ; a withe. Wood. 

2. A boundary. — See 'WiiCB. Brockeit. 

WlCK'^lR, a. Made of twigs or osiers ; wickered. 

** One little wicker basket.” Spense?'. 

Ills sides look like two wicker targets. JSeau. FI. 

WiCK'gRED (wlk'^id), a. Made of, or covered 
with, wickeis or twigs. Milton. 

WiCK'^lR-WORK (-wUrk), n. A work or texture 
of twigs or osiers. Cotoper. 

WlCK' jpT, n. [Fr. guichet. — W. gwiced. — Dim. 
of Fr. huis^ a door. Menage."] 

1. A small door made in a gate. 

[He] carac to the great tower, but the gate and wicket was 
fast closed. Berners. 

The wicket, often opened, knew the key, JOryden. 

2. In the game of cricket, a little gate at 

which the bowler aims the ball, formed or three 
rods fixed in the ground, with two small sticks 
resting on the top. Wright. 

Full fast the Kentish wickets fell. Bumcomhe. 

3. A small gate by which the chamber of a 

canal-look is emptied. Wright. 

WlCS'LlFF-ITE, n. {Eccl. Hist.) A follower of 
the reformer Wickliffc ; a Lollard; — written 
also Wycliffite^ WicUfite, and Wioli/Ue. 

If two persons were met travelling on the road, it was 
much if one of them was not a Wickl\fflte. Zevris. 

WlD'DY, n. A halter made of withes or osiers. — 
See Withy. [Scotland,] Todd. 

WIDE, a. [Goth, tmito ; A. S. wid ; Dut. topd ; 
Ger. weit ; Dan. vid^ vidt} Sw. vid ; Icel. vidr.] 

1. Extended far each way ; broad ; large. 

The land was wide and quiet, 1 Chron. iv. 40. 

He, wandering long, a wider circle made. Pope, 

2. Having great or considerable extension in 
the direction of the sides ; broad. 

Shallow brooks and rivers wide. Milton. 

Another plain, long, but in breadth not wide, Milton. 

3. Broad to a certain degree; of dimension 
as to breadth. “ Three inches wide*' Johnson. 


4. Deviating; remote; distant. **Wide from 

the truth of Scripture.” Hammond. 

He set out for another part of the kingdom, thirty miles 
wtdc of the place appointed. Swijt. 

Oft Wide of uatuie must he act a part. Tickell, 

5. (Archery.) At a distance on one side of the 
mark- “ I was but two bows wide." Massinger. 

“ Wide is not accuiately distinguished from 
hioad. . . . Both are distinguished from long.^^ Rich- 
ardson. 

Syn.— See Amfle, Broad, Comprehensive. 
WIDE, ad. 1. At or to a distance. Spenser. 

2. With great extent ; widely. Milton. 

3. So as to deviate much from the point. 
WIDE'- A- WAKE, a. Being alert. HalliweU. , 
WiDB'-A-WAKE, n. A low-crowned felt hat ; a 

kind of napless hat. Simmonds. 

wIde'-BRAnCHED (-brincht), a. Having wide or 
spreading branches, as a tree. Wright. 

WlDE'-CHOPPED (-chSpt), a. Having a wide 
mouth. “ That rascal.” Shak. 

WIDE'— GAUQE, n. The distance of seven feet in 
the clear between the rails of a railway ; broad 
gauge. Simmonds. j 

WIDE'LY, ad. 1. With ^eat extent each way ; j 
remotely. “ So widely disseminated.” Bentley. \ 

2. To a gieat distance or degree ; far. Locke. 
WiDE'-MOUTHED (-mdftthd), a. Having a wide 
mouth. Pope. 

Wl'DEN (wi'dn), n. a. p. widened ; pp. widen- 
ing, WIDENED.] To make wide or wider ; to 
increase the width of ; to extend in breadth. 

His nostrils were widened to the last degree of fury. Dryden. 

They do all they can to vnden the partition between the 
viituous and the vicious. Tathr. \ 

Wl'DEN (wi'dn), V n. To grow or become wide. 
Upward the columns shoot, the roofs ascend. 

And arches widen, and long isles extend. Pope. 


WiDE'N^SS, n. [A. S. widnes.] 

1. The state of being wide ; breadth or com- 

parative breadth ; extent in tlxe direction of the 
sides. Dry den. 

About three times the wideness of my canoe. Swift. 

2. Large extent each way. Bentley. 

Wl'DEN-iNG (wi'dn-Ing), n. The act of making 

or becoming wide. 

WIde'-SPE£ad, <35. Spread to a great distance. 

WIDE'-SPRfiAD-iNG, a. Extending far. Clarke. 

WlDi^'EQN (widj'yn), n. {Ornith.) The 
common name of aquatic birds of the 
family Anatidcey or ducks, 
and genus Mareca^ allied 
to the teals. They subsist 
principally on grasses and 
vegetable diet. — Written 
also wigeon. YarreU, 

Common. European widgeon, American 
Mareca Penelope. --^American widgeon, Mareca Ameri- 
cana. Yarreil, Baird. 

WiD'OW (wid'5), n. [Goth, widotoo ; A. S. wud- 
uwe, widewe ; Dut. wedutoe ; Ger. wittwe ; Dan. 
vidue. — - Slav, wdova. — Sansc. ^ vadhu. — W, 
gweddvo ; qwraig weddw. — L. vidtea ; It, vedo- 
va ; Sp. vivda\ Norm. Fr. wedxte ; Fr. reuve . — 
Old Eng. widew. — Waehter derives it from m- 
dere, in dividere, the Old Etruscan iduare, to 
divide.] A woman whose husband is dead, and 
who remains still unmarried. Dryden, 

Orass-ioidow, a wife whose husband is absent from 
her for a length of time. [Cant or vulgar ] — Widow's 
chamber, (Bng. Law.) in London, the apparel of a 
widow and the furniture of her chamber, left by her 
deceased husband, to which she is entitled. Bouvier. 




WId'OW, V. a. [i. WIDOWED ; pp. WIDOWING, 
WIDOWED.] 

1. To deprive of a husband. 

In this city, he 

Hath widowed and unchilded many a one. Shwe. 

2. To deprive of a wife, or of a mate. [R.] 

Some widowed songster pours hU plaint. Th&i/ison. 

3. To endow with a widow-rite, [r-] 

For bis possessions. 

Although, by confiscation, they are ours, 

We do mstafe and widow you withal, 

To buy you a better husband. Shak. 


4. To Strip of any thing good. 

Trees of th<rir shrivelled iVuitB 
Are widowed. 


Philips. 


5. To survive ; to be a widow to. [r.] 

Xet me be married to three kings in a forenoon, luid widow 
them all. ShaJe. 


wId'QW-BJENCH, n. (Eng. Law.) In Sussex, 
a share which a widow is allowed of her hus- 
band’s estate, besides her jointure. Wrig/it. 

WId'QW— B'IRD, n. {Or7itth.) The common name 
of hard-billed, seed-eating birds of the genus 
Vidua ; — so called, probably, from their sombre 
color. Eng. Cyc. 

WID'OWED (wid'od), p. a. Made a widow, or 
being in the state of a widow. 

WID'OW-^R, 71. A man who, having lost his wife 
by death, remains single. Sid7iey. 

WID'QW-^IR-IIOOD (-hfid), n. The state of a 
widower. H. W, Hamilton, 

WID'OW-HOOD (-hfid), n. The state of a man 
whose wife is dead, or of a woman whose hus- 
band is dead; — mostly applied to the state or 
condition of a widow. Bouvier, 

WID'pW-HflNT'^IR, n. One who courts widows, 
in order to secure a jointure. Addison, 

WiD'OW-LY (w3d'o-l§), <35. Like or becoming a 
widow. * * Stnckla7id. 

WiD'OW— MAK'JpR, n. One who bereaves women 
of their husbands. Shak, 


WID'OW-WAIL, n. (Bot.) A name of low, yel- 
lowish, evergreen snrubs, of the genus CVi<?o- 
rum, growing in hot, dry, and barren soils in 
the South of Europe and in Madeira. Loxidon. 


WIDTH, n. Breadth; broadness ; wideness. “The 
width of many a gaping wound.” D7'ayt07i, 

t WiD'y-AL, <35. Pertaining to a widow. Bale. 


WIELD (wgld), V. <35. [Goth, waldan, gawaldan^ 
to govern ; A. S. wealdan ; Frs. walda ; Ger. 
walten ; Dan. valte ; Sw. •oalta. — Finnish wallit' 
sema\ Lithuanian ttJa&?y3fa ; Buss, wlodeti.] \i 

WIELDED; WIELDING, WIELDED.] 

1. To use with full command, as a thing not 
too heavy for the holder; to sustain and move 
by the hand ; to handle. 

He worthiest, after him, his sword to wield. Dryden. 
Argyll, the state’s whole thunder born to wield. Pope. 

2. To manage ; to make use of ; to employ. 

He will find that to wield power innocently ... is a matter 
of no small skill or slight care. Barrow. 


3. To handle, in an ironical sense. 

Base Hungarian wight, wilt tliou the spigot wield. Shak, 
WIELD' A-BLE, <35. That may be wielded. Fisher, 
t WIELD' ANCE,w. The act of wielding. Bp. Hall, 
fWIELD'L^lSS, a. Unmanageable. Spense7\ 
t WIELD'SOME, a. Easy to be wielded. Qolding, 
WiELD'Y, a. That may be wielded ; wieldable ; 

manageable, [ii.] Joh7iso7i. 

WiER'Y (wir'e), a, 1. [A. S. wcer, a pool.] f Wet; 
moist; damp. Shak. 

2. p’rom wtV<?.] Wiry. — See Wiry- D owie. 
WIFE, 7 %. ; pi. WIVES. [A. S. %oif', Dut. wi/f\ Frs. 
toif\ Ger. weih ; Dan. viv\ Icel. vif.^ 

1 . A woman simply;— so applied in the 
compounds good-t<?t/e, ele~wife, See. Bacon. 

2. A man^s lawful consort ; a woman who has 
a husband ; a married woman. 


The wife, where danger or dishonor lurks, 
Safest and seemliest by her husband stays. 


MJUton. 


Wife's equity., {Law.) the equitable nptht or claim of 
a married woman to a reasonable ami adequate pro- 
vision. by way of settlement or otherwise, out of her 
cho&eavn action, or out of any proiieity of hers which 
is under the iunsdiction of the Court of Chancery, for 
the support of herself and her children. BurriU, 

WfFE'HOOD (-hfid), n. The state and character 
of a wife, [r.] Beau. § FI. 

WfFE'LgSS, a. Without a wife. Chaucer, 

WiPE'-LIKE, a. Pertaining to, resembling, or 
becoming a wife ; wifely. Shale. 

wrPE'LY, a. Pertaining to, or becoming, a wife. 

With all the tenderness of wifely love. Dryden. 


WiG. [A. S.toiV.] A termination in some names 
of men, signifying tear. Gibson. 

WtQ, n. [A contraction of perxike or periwig.] 

1. A covering for the head usually formed of 
false or artificial hair ; a peruke ; a periwig. 

The glorious era of the wig was the reign of Louis XIY. 
of France, when a mountain of curls covered the head ana 
flowed over the shoulders of geatlemen. Fairholt. 

2. f A sort of cake. Ainsworth. 

3. Among fishermen, an old seal, Simmonds. 

Wl^i'BON, n. See Widgeon. TarrelL 


m!eN, SIR; m6VE, N5E, S6N; b6lL, BItR, RtlLB. 
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WIGGED (wiga), a. Furnished with, or wearing, 
a wig. Sydney Smith. 

WiG'GLE (wigr'gl), V, n. To squirm ; to wriggle ; 
to stagger- [Local.] Wnight. JiaUiwelU 

WIGHT (wit), n. [Goth, waihtj A. S.wuht, wiht', 
Frs. Hut. wichty a little child ; Old Ger. wihtj 
a being, a creature , Ger. wicht, a child.] 

1. t A supernatural being. 

The poet Homer speaketh of no garlands and chaplets but 
due to the celestial and heavenly wiyhti>. Holland. 

2. A person ; a being ; a creature ; — now used 
only in irony or slight contempt. 

Armado is a most illustrious vnght. Sliak* 

His station he yielded up to a wight as disagreeable as 
himself. Addison, 

t WIGHT (wit), a. Swift; nimble. Spenser, 

+ WIGHT'LL, ad. Swiftly ; nimbly. Spenser. 

WIG — MAK-^:R, n. One who makes wigs. Johnson. 

WIg'wAm, n. The hut or cabin of an American 
Indian. C, Sprague. 

WIG'— WEAV-ER, n. A weaver or manufacturer 
of wigs ; a wig-maker. Cowper. 

WIKE, n. A temporary mark or boundary, as of 
a twig or branch of a tree: — used in England 
in setting out tithes; — called also wicker. 
[Local, Eng.] Brockett. 

WILD, a. [A. S , Frs., Dut., ^ Ger. wildi Dan. 
4* Sw. Icel. villr. — W. gwylt^ 

1. Not tame; not domesticated; in a state of 
nature ; as, A wild animal.*’ 

All beasts of the earth since wUd. Milton. 

2 . Propagated by nature ; not cultivated. “A 

wild tree.” Bacon. 

3. Desert; dreary; uninhabited. 

A forest that is wild and cold. Chancer. 

4. Savage; ungovemed; ferocious; uncivil- 
ized ; unrefined j — used of persons or practices. 

Tliey . . . live in a loild and barbaious manner. Danes. 

None there make stay ^ 

JBut savage beasts, or men as vnM as they. WdUer, 

5. Turbulent; extravagant; irregular. 

Hifl pasfiior^ and Ue 

Andinixei* * • i / #, , / iir*' li, 

ThatthevI .il • "I I « • i.-i i- i .*1111; • . : » ifu 

6. Inconstant ; mutable ; fickle ; changeful. 

In the ruling passion, there alone. 

The wild are constant and the cunning knovm. Pope. 

7. Uncouth ; strange j fantastic. " Wild in 

their attire.” Shah. 

8. Inordinate ; loose ; dissipated ; licentious. 

A fop well dressed, extravagant, and wUd. JDryofen. 

0. Done or made without any consistent order 
or plan. “ A very wild world.” Woodxoard. 
'With mountains as with weapons armed, they make 
Wild work in heaven. Milton. 

10, Springing from mere fancy; fanciful. ** A 

toihi, speculative project.” Swift. 

11. Applied to the countenance when not in 

harmony with the condition of the individual, 
and indicating strong mental emotion. “ A loild 
look.” Dunglison. 

It is used as an epithet, forming the names of 
many plants, implying that they grow without culti- 
vation ; as, wild olive. 

Syn. — See Extravagant. 

WfLD, n. A desert; a tract uncultivated and 
desolate ; a barren region ; a wilderness. 

You raised these hallowed walls, the desert smiled, 

And paradise was opened In the wild. Pope. 

wIld'— bA§-IL, n. (Bot.) The common name of 
labiate plants of the genus Clinopodium. Loudon. 

WILD'— BEAN, n. (Bot.) A common name of 
Apios tuberosat a perennial herb bearing edi- 
ble, nutritious tubers on underground shoots ; 
ground-nut. Gray. 

WILD'— bOar, n, (Zb&l.) A wild animal of the 
hog kind, from which the common domesticated 
swine is derived ; Sus scrofa. 

4 ®“ The mid-boar is still an inhabitant of many of 
the temperate parts of Europe and Asia, but no longer 
exists in a natural state in the British Islands- As a 
beast of the clias^the wild-boar is hold in high repute 
m some parts of Europe and India. En^. Cyc. Bavrd. 

WfLD^-BdRN, a. Born in a wild state. Clarke. 

WILD'— Bfj-GL6S,«. (Bot.) The common name of 
weed-like plants of the genus Lycopsis. Loudon. 


WILD'-CAT, n. (Zo8l) 

A ferocious, feline 
animal, from which 
the domestic cat was 
formerly supposed to 
be descended ; Fehs 
catus, Baird. 

WILD'-CHER-RY, n. {Bot.) The common name 
of certain species of PrunuSf as of Prunus 
Pennsyluanica, or wild red cherry, and of Pru- 
nus serotinay or wild black cherry, which fur- 
nishes a valuable timber to the cabinet-maker . 
— the fruit of these species of Prunus, Gray. 

WfLD'-CU'OlTM-B?R, n. A plant. Miller. 

WiLD'-CHM-IN, n. (Bot.) An umbelliferous 
plant of the genus Lwgcecia. Loudon. 

WIl'DER, n. a. [From wild or wilder. [^. wil- 
DERED ; pp. WILDERING, WILDEEED-] To lose 
or puzzle, as in an unknown or pathless tract ; 
to perplex ; to embarrass ; to bewilder, [r.] 

T*'c 1', rnd we are fallen 
\ » '/ii In. : 11:-. Brydeafi. 

WIL'D^IR-NESS, n. [A, S. imld-deora-nesse ; Dut. 
Wfildernes. — “A wilderness is a wild-deer-ness ; 
deer being a general name for beasts of all 
kinds.” Dean Hoare.'} 

1. A desert ; a tract of solitude ; a dreary, 
uncultivated region ; a wild. 

All is still and silent like the fearfiil horror in deseit wil- 
demess. Holland. 

The la^d sbe •'•’w "o nor* an***"-, 

JBut a V ( -oo. .■ - 4 IM >. Spenser. 

2. t State or quality of being wild or disorderly. 

Such a warped slip of toiZcZemess 
Ne’er issued fiom his blood. Skak. 

These paths and bowers doubt not but our joint hands 
Will keep from wilderness ' vIHl ease. Milton. 

WILD'— EYED (-id), a. Having eyes which look 
wild. Clarke. 

WILD'FIRE, n. A composition of inflammable 
materials, very hard to be extinguished ; Greek 
fire. — See Greek-yire. Bacon. 

WILD'— Fc5Wl, n. Wild birds that are hunted as 
game. Arbuthnot. 

WILD'-^ER'MAN-D^R, n. A plant. Crahb. 

WfLD'— g66se, n. (Ornith.) A species of goose 
which is the origin of the common domestic 
goose ; Anser ferxis. Yarrell. 

JS^TIie name is sometimes applied to other spe- 
cies of the goose , namely, JSmer segetum, and Ans&r 
albjrons. YarreU. 

WILD'— g66sE— CHASE', n. A vain, foolish pur- 
suit or enterprise, as of something as unlikely 
to be caught as the wild-goose. Fletcher. 

WILD'— H6N-^:y, n. Honey that is obtained in 
the woods. Clarke. 

WILD'— In'DI-GO, n. (Bot.) A perennial plant 
found in the woods and dry barren upland«; in 
all parts of the U. S., and yielding a pale-blue 
coloiing substance greatly inferior to indigo; 
Baptisia Unotoria. Wood ^ Bache. 

WiLD'jNG, n. 1. A wild, sour apple. 

Ten ruddy wildings in the wood I found. Dryden. 

2. A wild plant or tree. Holland. 

wILD'— lAnd, n. Land which has never been 
settled and cultivated ; forest. [U. S.] Bartlett. 

WILD'-LTc'O-RIcB C-nk'o-rls). n. (Bot.) A legu- 
minous W®st Indian plant, the roots of which 
are used like those of licorice ; Ahirus ^ecato- 
rius. Loudon. 

wIld'LY, ad. 1, In a wild or uncultivated man- 
ner; without cultivation. 

That whi ch grows wildly of itself Is worth nothing. More. 

2. Without tameness. Johnson. 

3. With perturbation or distraction; with 
disorder; disorderly. “ Looking Skak. 

Start not so wildly from my affiur. SAafe. 

4. Without judgment or attention j •without 

thought or regard ; heedlessly. Shak. 

5. Capricious!;^; irrationally; extravagantly. 

** So wildly sceptical.” Wilkins. 

6. Irregularly, “ Wildly wanton.” Dryden. 

WILD'NJJISS, n. 1. The quality or the state of being 
xvild ; rudeness ; disorder, like that of unculti- 
vated ground. Wt7i?w«ssof the wood.” Prior. 



2. Irregularity of conduct or manners ; loose- 
ness. The wildness of his youth.” Shuk, 

3. Savageness; brutality. Sidney. 

4. The state of an untamed animal ; fei ity ; 

— opposed to tameness. Johnson. 

6. Uncultivated state, as of a plant. Dryden, 

6. Deviation or departure from a settled 
course or an establi^ihed rule *, irregularity. 

A delirium 13 but a short wildness of the imagination. Wafts. 

7, Alienation of mind; insanity. Shak. 

WIld'-OAT, n. (Bot.) 1. A species of oat, re- 
markable for the length of time the grain will 
lie in the soil and retain its vegetative powers ; 
Avena fatua. Where it abounds naturally, it 
is an inveterate weed. Louelon. 

2. pi, A name given to the tall, oat-like, soft 
grass, Arrenath&i um avenacewm. Farm. Ency. 

3. pi. Youthful pranks and follies. [Collo- 
quial.] 

To 90 W one’s wdd oatSf to pass through a season oi 
dissipation, as a young man. MalhwelL 

wIld'-Ol-IVE, n. (Bot.) A plant of the genus 
Eltsagnus. Miller. 

WILD'-PLAn-TA{N. 91. (Bot.) The common 
name of the tropical plants Canna Indica^ 
Ganna patens, and Canna coccinea, the large, 
tough leaves of which are used as envelopes for 
articles of commerce. Loudon. 

WILD'— RICE, n. (Bot.) A large and often reed- 
like water-grass, growing along the swampy 
borders of streanls and in shallow water, in the 
U. S. ; Zizayua aquatica\ — called also Jwdiflw- 
Hce, and water'-oats. The giain is gathered for 
food by the North-Western Indians. 

At the time of out visit, 'UJi?d-Mce was growing abundantly 
over almost the whole surface of Lake Koshkonoiig, givipg 
to it more the appearance of a meadow than a lake Zuphcaiu 

WILD'— ROCK- jpT, n. A perennial plant. Crahb. 

WlLD'-RO§E'MA-EY, n. (Bot.) An evergreen 
shrub ; Andromeda poUfolia, Loudon. 

WILDS, n, (Ayric.) The part of a plough by 
which it is drawn. [Local.] Wright 


WILD '-SfcR- VICE, n. (Bot.) A species of haw- 
thorn; Crateegns torminalis. Loudon. 

WILD'— TAN-§Y, n. (Bot.) A species of cinq^ue- 

I foil ; PotentiUa ansenna, Loudon. 

WILE, n. [A. S. wt70; Tcq\. villa, error. — See 
Guile.] A deceit ; a fraud ; a trick ; a strata- 
gem ; subtlety ; cunning ; a sly, artful practice. 

My sentence is for open wai ; of wiles. 

More uncxpeit, I boost not; them let those 

Contrive who need Milton, 

t WILE, V. a. To deceive ; to beguile. Spenser. 

WIL'FUL, a. 1. twilling; done or suffered by 
design ; voluntary. Fojce. 

2. Exerting the ivill capriciously or through 
motives merely in itself; stubborn; obstinate; 
contumacious; perverse; self-willed. MiUon. 

wIl'pC’L-LY, ad. 1. trilling by design; on 
purpose. 

Christ shed out wilfully for man's life the blood that was 
in his veins. Foxe. 

2 . Obstinately; stubbornly. TiUotson. 

WlL'FlJrL-NfiSS, n. The state or the quality of 
being wilful ; obstinacy ; stubbornness. Shak. 

Wf'Ll-LY, ad. By stratagem ; slyly ; fraudulently, 

Wl'Lf-NJSss, n. The quality or the state of being 
wily; guile; cunning; craftiness. Howell. 


wfLK, n. See Whelk. Drayton. 


WILL, n. [Goth, wiffa ; A. S. willa ; Dut, wil, 
toille ; Ger. tcille ; Dan. vtllie ; Sw. vilje ; Icel, 
vili. — Gael, aill; Ir. ail. — Slav, woiia^ wola. 
— Gr. pooh). — The L. voluntas is nearly re- 
lated to this word,*^ Boswoi'ih.‘\ 

1, The power or faculty of the mind by •which 
•we desire and purpose, or determine to do or to 
forbear, an action ; power of determination. 

Every man is conscious of a power tp determine In things 
which he conceives to depend upon h»s determination. Ty 
this power we give the name of mU. Hew. 

2. Act of willing; volition; determination. 


Is it her nature, or is it her will. 
To be so cruel to an humble the? 

3. Discretion ; pleasure, [r,] 


Spenser. 


Go, then, the guilty at thy will chastiise. Pope, 
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4. Command; direction; behest. 

At his tmU the south wind bioweth. Eccles, xliu. 16. 

6. Disposition ; inclination ; desire. 

God takes men s hearty de&ires and wdU instead of the 
deed ttheie ti^cv h «vt* not power to tulftl it; but he never 
took the 1 ) 11 L deed iii'-tiad of the luiU. Baxt&r. 

6. Power ; government ; control. 

lie had his will of his mai-’ c o'' 'd in he had the 

mastery of his parents ever si I ■ and why, 

now he IS grown up, must hs .»< t-:.. i d Locke. 

7. {Law.) An instrument in writing, execut- 

ed in form of law, by which a person makes a 
disposition of his propeity, to take effect after 
his death ; testament ; devise. Burnll. 

The first will of a sovereign of England on record, is that 
of Ricliurd II. in 189U ruLUyn. 

Freedom of the wdL. See Free -WILL. — Good will, 
favor ; kindness : — right intention. — ■ ILl-wdl, malice ; 
malignity. See Ill-will. — IVdl with a wisp^ Jaeic 
with a laiitet n. See J A.CK. 

Syn. — A wdl, when it operates upon personal piop- 
erty, is sometimes called a testiimentj and when upon 
real estate, a deowe , but the more general denotni na- 
tion of the instrument, embracing equally real and 
personal estate, is that of /ast wdl and testament. Of 
these several terms, it may be observed that “testu- 
Tueat” IS directly doiiveii from the te-^tamentam of the 
civil law, and though formerly distinguished irom a 
■wnW, as impoitiug the appointment of an executor, and 
as particulailv applicable to personal propeity, is now 
generally used as synonymous with it, or rather it 
may be said to be comparatively disused, except in 
connection with will. A will may contain several dc- 
vises . — See Testament. BamlL 

WILL, i\ a. [Goth, vilja ; A. S. wiUan ; But. wil- 
lm\ Ger. xoollm\ Dun. ville\ 8w. i-iil/a. — Gr. 
^obXopai ; L. volo ; It. volere ; Fr. vouloir. — 
Sansc. mr, to choose.] [/ will, thou will- 
EST, he WILLS or willbth : — L willed ; pp. 

WILLING, WILLED.] 

1. To determine in the mind ; to desire. 

This discovers to us the expedient of a steadiness and con- 
sistency of <• » I i',*' !• <1 ■ . ■ ^ ' willed a thing a 

motive with i > i> ... i ; ... i - r. .Mjent reason shnll 
occur to the eoatraiy. c** 

2. To be inclined or resolved to have, [ii.] 
There, there, Hortensio; toiU you any wife? Shal. 

3. To command ; to direct ; to enjoin. 

Man was willed to love his enemies. Shak. 

His majesty willed that they should attend. Clarendon, 

4. To dispose of by will or testament. Smart, 

WILL, V, n. To dispose of effects by will. Brande, 

WIll, V, aiixiUary and defective, [t. would. — 
Present I will, thou w'ILT, he will.] It is 
used as one of the two signs of the future tense, 
the other being shall, — See Shall. 

Will in the first person promises or threatens ; 
as, “ I or we will do it ’’ j in the second and third per- 
sons, for the most part, it merely foretells j as, “ You, 
he, or they will do it.” 

Master, go on, and I wdl follow thee. Shdk. 

Wilt thou be lord of the whole world? Shah. 

This child I to myself will take. Wordmorth. 

It is sometiines used as equivalent to may or 
may he, Bo that as it wiU,^’^ Addison, 

“ It [xoilt] is one of the signs of the future 
tense, of which ft is difficult to show or limit the sig- 
nification. Twill comet I arn determined to come, im- 
puting choice. — Thou, wilt come. It must ho that thou 
must come, importing necessity ; or. It shall be that 
thou Shalt come, importing choice. — thou coine ? 
Hast thou determined to come.? importing choice. — 
He wdl come, He is resolved to come ; or, It must be 
that he must come, importing either choice or neces- 
sity. — It will come. It must bo that it must come, im- 
porting necessity. — The plural follows the analogy 
of the singular.” Dr. Johnson, — See Shall. 

WlL'L^lM-rTE, n, (Min.) A brittle mineral, of 
a whitish or i^eenish-yellow color ; when purest, 
transparent to opaque, occurring in crystals, and 
also in grains, or massive, and consisting of 
silica and oxide of zinc. Dana, 

wTLL'^IR, n. One who wills, Barrour, 

WlL'LrAM§-iTB (wH'ymz-lte), n, {Min.) A va- 
riety o‘f serpentine. Dana, 

WiLL'ING, a, [Dan. ^ Sw. — See Will.] 

1. Inclined to any thing ; desirous ; not dis- 
posed to refuse ; not averse ; prone. 

Can any man trust a hotter support, under afUictlon, than 
the tnendship of Omnipotence, who is both able and wilhng, 
and knows how, to relieve him ? Bentley, 

A man 1? nnlhnq to do what he has no aversion to do, or 
what lie li.is 'lorne dcsiie to do, though perhaps he has not 
the opportuTiity jDj*. JRexd, 

2. Beady ; prompt to comply. Shak, 


3. Chosen; received voluntarily. 

In wdling chains and sweet captivity. 

4. Spontaneous; voluntary. 

No spouts of blood run mdbng from a tree. jOryden, 

5. Consenting ; assenting ; cheerful. 

How can hearts not free serve mllmgi Milton. 

jeSjrSee Cheertul, Ready, Voluntary. 

WiLL'JNG, n. The act of one who wills ; act of 
exercising the will ; volition. Dr. Retd. 

WILL'lNG-HEART'JglD, a. Well-disposed ; well- 
inclined. [r.] A’ic. XXXV. 22. 

WILL'ING-LY, ad. Without reluctance; with 
one’s own consent ; spontaneously ; voluntarily. 

r»'r-',f Ti*- ’"*'5 ’-I'f 'o written to affcertimes, 

a- i'm; -. II ,1 no ' -i’. » i* i» MiUon, 

WfLL'lNG-NfiSS, n. The quality or the state of 
being willing; consent; ready compliance. 

WIL'LQCK, n. {Omith.) A sea-fowl. Kingsley. 

WiL'LOW (wil'Io), w. [A. S. welig ; Dut. wtlge.l 
{Bot.) The common name of trees of the genus 
Salijc, of which there are many species, most of 
which are limited in theii range to the temper- 
ate regions of Europe and America. Loudon. 

Their harps upon the neighboring willows hung. Prior. 

WiL'LOW, a. Made of willow; as, “A willow 
basket.” 

Toll him, in hope he II prove a widower shortly, 

I wear the willom garland for his sake. Shah. 

wIl'LOW, n. A machine or apparatus for clear- 
ing cotton and opening its fibres, consisting of 
a box or ease containing a conical wooden beam 
studded with spikes, and passing between other 
spikes fixed in the case or cover of the machine. 
— See Willy. TomUnson. 


wIl'LOWED (wil'lod), a.^ Abounding with, or 
containing, willows. ** Wilhwed meads.” CoUins. 


No longer W5 ’~i«'s - d'' 

Along thy w -u .I'.a ■ , ' »«' c t . 


Sir W. Scott, 


wIl'LQW-gAll, n. An excrescence on the 
leaves of willows, made by an insect. Weight. 

WlL'LgW-HjfeRB (wiTlo-erb), n. {Bot.) The 
common name of plants belonging to the genus 
Epilobium, Eng, Cyo, 

WlL'LOW-lJSTG, n. The act or process of clean- 
ing and separating the fibres of wool or of cot- 
ton, by passirm them through a willow or a 
willy. — See Willy. Tomlinson. 

WlL'L<pW-ISH, a. Like the willow. WaUo 7 i, 

wlL'LQW-LARK, ft. {Omith.) The sedge-war- 
bler or sedge-bird ; Salicaria phragmites. Booth. 

WlL'LQW-TtJFT'^D, a. Tufted with willows. 
“ The* willow-tufted bank.” Goldsmith. 

WlL'LQW-WEED, n. {Bot^ A name given to a 
species olLysirmchia^ox loose-strife. AtfistcoyrA. 

WiL'LOW-WORT (-wttrt), n. A plant. Miller. 

WlL'LQW-Y, a. Abounding with willows. Gray. 

Wl LL'-WiTH-A-WiSP, n. J ack-with-a-lantern ; 
ignisjatuus ; written also Wiliro'-the-wisp. — 
See roNTS-PATUUS. Gay, 

t wIlL'-WOR'SHJP C-wiir'-), n. Voluntar;^ or 
supererogatory adoration. Col. li. 23. 

fWlLL'-WOR'SHlP-P^R (-wUr'-), n. One who 
practises will-worship. Bp. Taylor. 

WiL'LY, n. A machine for cleaning wool, and 
separating its fibres, consisting of a cylinder 
armed with spikes projecting from it in a spiral 
direction round its circumference, and enclosed 
in a case. Tomlinson. 

SP 0 * « The word wiUy or twilly is a corruption of 
the ijsilloxo of the cotton manufacture ; and this, a^ain, 
is probably a corruption of winnow, the action of the 
machine beinpr to separate impurities from the wool ; 
btit, according to some authorities, the first willow- 
ing machine was made of willow wood, whence the 
name.” Tomlinson, 

WlL'LY-lNG-M.A-9HtNE',n. A willy. Simmonds. 

t wIl'SQMB, a. Wilful- Prompt. Parv. 

tWlL'SQMB-NfeS9, n. Obstinacy. Wickliffe. 

WiLT, V. n. HDut. (Sr Ger. welken, to wither. — See 
WeLK.] p. WILTED ; pp. WILTING, WILTED.] 


To droop ; to begin to wither, as plants or flow- 
ers cut or plucked oil:. llolloxoay. 

Miss Amy pinned a flower to her breast; and, when she 
died, she held the wilted hnginents close in her hand. Judd. 

jg@=*Aword common in the United States, and pro- 
vincial m England, wiieie welk and welt are used in 
the same sense. — ** To lozlt, for wither, spoken of 
green herbs oi flowers, is a geueial word.” Bay. 

wIlT, V. a. To cause to droop or wither. Clarke. 


WiLT, V. defective, 2d person, from will. 

WIL'TON-CAR'P^IT, n. A kind of carpet, being 
the same as Brussels carpeting, with the excep- 
tion that it has the loops cut, thus forming a 
pile or velvet ; — so called because made at Wil- 
ton, England. Tomlinson. 

WIL'U-iTE, n. {Mm.) A variety of lime garnet, 
of a greenish color, occuriing near the river 
Wilni in Siberia. Dana, 


wPLV, a. Full of wiles or stratagem ; fraudu- 
lent*; insidious; subtle; artful; cunning; sly 


I marked her wily messenger afar, 

And saw him skulking in the closest walks. 

Syn. — See Cunning, Subtle. 


Johnson, 


t WIM'BLE, a. Active ; nimble. Spenser. 

wIm^BLE, n. An instrument for boring holes, 
turned by a handle. -—See Gimlet. Dryden. 


t WiM'BLE, V. a. To bore ; to perforate- Herbert. 
wIaI'BR^IL, w. ( OmVA.) A whiinbrel. Wright. 


wIM'PLE, n. [Dut. <§■ Ger. wimpel, a pennon, a 
pendant ; Dan. ximpel — VT.gwe^yipl, a wimple, 
— Old Fr. guimpU ; Fr. guimpe, a neck-hand- 
kerchief.] 

1. In female costume, a covering of silk or 

linen for the neck, chin, and sides of the face, 
worn as an out-door covering. Fairholt. 

/Kg=' ** ft was bound on the forehe.nd by a fillet of 
gold, jewelled, or of silk. It is retained in the con- 
ventual costume of the present day.” Fanholt, 

The veil and the wimple were two different articles in the 
dress of a nun. W’w' 

2. A flag or streamer. Weale. 

3. A kind of plant. Johnson. 

t wIm'PLE, V. a. 1. To draw down, as a hood or 
veil. ** A veil that wimpled was.** Spenser. 

2, To move in a winding way ; to meander. 

Where wunjph’ng waters make their way. Jtawmy, 

WIN, V. a. [Goth, wimian, to bear, to endure; 
A. S. toinnan, to struggle, to win ; Dut. winnm ; 
Ger. gwinnm', Frs. winna*, Dan. vinde\ Sw, 
vinna.l [?’. won ; pp. winning, won.] ^ 

1. To gain by conquest, or in competition. 

The town of Gajsa, where the enemy lay encamped, was 

not so strong but it might be won. Knolles. 

Impels the flying car, and wms the course. Di-yden, 

2. To obtain ; to gain ; to procure ; to earn ; 
to acquire ; to get. 

The wolf, whose suckling twins^ 

The unlettered ploughboy pities, when he wins 

The casual treasure from the furrowed soil. Wordsworth. 

Syn. — Sec Acquire, Conciliate, Get. 

wIN, V. n. 1. To gain the victory ; to succeed. 
Nor 18 it aught but i ust, 

That he who in debate of truth hath won 

Should wm in arms. Muton, 

2. To gain ground, favor, or influence ; — fol- 
lowed by on or upon. 

The rabble will in time win upon power. Shak. 


WiNCE, V. n. [W. gtoingo.'} [t. winced ; pp. 

WINCING, WINCED.] 

1. To twist or turn with some violence, as 
from pain or uneasiness ; to flinch ; to start, 

I will sit as quiet as a lamb; 

I will not stir, nor wwce, nor speak a word. Shak. 


2. t To kick as a horse impatient of a rider, 
or of pain. “ My horse will wince.'' B. Jonson, 

Why dost thou persecute me ? • It is hard for thee to wnce 
against the prick. A.cts xsvi. 14, Udal s Th'utis, 


WiNCE, n. A win cing-ma chine. Ure. 

wINOE'— pIt, n. A pit or trough in which calico 
is washed in process of manufacture. Tomlinson. 


WlN9'?R, n. One who, or that which, winces. 
WlN'c:pY, n. Linsey-woolsey. Simmonds. 


WiNCH, n. [A. S. toMice.] 

1. A bent handle or rectangular lever, for 

turning a wheel, grindstone, <fec. Brande. 

2. A kick given in impatience or frct"i.ln(‘ss, 

as by a horse. Skelton. 


MtEN, SiR; m6vE, NOR, S6N; BiOlL, Rt^LE. 
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3. {Naut.') Apurcliase formed by a horizontal 
spindle or shaft with a wheel or crank at the 

dxdn J^Q/yictm 

WlNCH, tJ. n, [i. winched; pp. winching, 
WINCHED ] To twist, turn, or kick with impa- 
tience ; to wince. Shah, 

WlN'CHJglS-T^lR, a. Noting a stanrlaid rnglish 
dry measure, originally kept at \\ iiichcbter in 
England, and used till 1826, when the imperial 
bushel was introduced. 

“ The Winchester bushel is 18| inches wide, 
and 8 inches deep, and contains 2150.43 cubic inches , 
while the imperial standard bushel contains 2218,1907 
cubic inches.’’ J^imi/ionds. 

WINg'lNG-MA-CHINE', n, A name given to the 
dyer*s reel, which is suspended horizontally by 
the ends of its iron axis in bearings over the 
vat, so that the line of the axis, being placed 
over the middle partition in the copper, will 
permit the piece of cloth, which is wound on 
the reel, to descend alternately into either com- 
partment of the bath, according as it is turned to 
the right or to the left ; — called also wince. Ure. 

WiN'CO-PiPE, n. A small red flower, which, open- 
ing in the morning, bodes a fair day. Bacon. 

JO** This answers to the description of the pimper- 
nel, or poor man’s weather-glass, a little trailing-plant 
(AnarralUs aroensis) with bnck-red flowers, winch 
generally open at eight in the morning, and close in 
the afternoon, and also refuse to expand in rainy 
weather. Cyc. 

W!nd [wind or wind, S, W. J. E. F. Ja. K. Coh- 
bin; wind, P. Sm. R. C. Wh. K&nrichi], n. 
r^Cjoth. vmdsi A. S., Dut., <5f Ger. windy Dan. § 
Sw. vindy Icel. iitVidr, — W. gwynt. — Sansc. 
vayn^ vata. — L. ventus ; It. vento ; Sp. viento ; 
Fr. Tieni. — From Ger. wehan^ to blow; part. 
wehand^ blowing, contracted wind. AdelungS\ 

1. Air in motion ; a natural movement of a 
portion of the atmosphere from one part of the 
surface of the earth to another ; a natural cur- 
rent of air. 
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jU^The primary cause of winds is the unequal dis- 
tribution of heat, at different parts of the earth’s sur- 
face, or in different regions of the atmosphere of equal 
elevation, which occasions variations of density and 
consequently of weight in the air. The colder and 
heavier air displaces the warmer and lighter air, and 
is Itself replaced by other air. The motions thus ori- 
ginating are variously modified by the earth’s rota- 
tion, and by numerous other causes. Hatton. 

2. t Direction of the wind from a particular 
point of the compass. 

The people of n*'*’ \ntwprT> ovol- 

lent iT'ventinn [the <’ iripi'-j, i Ati Ji:"< ■■ " '‘ib- 

oidi'iacc, tf in'U orpo ' 's ' • 'i i. 

3. Breath; power or act of respiration. 

** Shortness of wind in pursy old men.” Temple. 

It stopped at once the passage of his wind. Drydcn. 

4. Air put in motion by some artificial means. 

As m an organ, fi'om one blast of wuid 

To many a rov of pipes the soundboard breathes. Milton. 

6. Breath modulated by an instrument or by 
the vocal organs. 

Their instruments were various in their kind; 

Some for the bow, and some fbr breathing wind. Dryden. 

6. Air impregnated with scent, [a.] 

A pack of dog-fish had him in the wind. Sudj^t. 

7. Flatulence , air in the alimentary tube. 

It turns 

Wisdom to folly, as nounshincnt to u aid, Milton. 

8. A sort of disease in sheep- Clarlte. 

4^ « These two modes of pronunciation have 

been long contending for superiority, till at last the 
former [wind I seems to have gained a complete vic- 
tory, except in the territories of rhyme. . . . Mr. Sher- 
idan tells us that Swift used to jeer those who pro- 
nounced wind with the i short by saying, ^ I have a 
great urdrid to find why you pronounce it w'lnd? A 
very illiberal cntic retorted this upon Mr. Sheridan 
by saying, ‘ If I may bo so hooU^ t should be glad to 
be toold why you pronounce it ^oold .'* . . . Mr. Sheri- 
dan and Mr. Scott give the same preference to the 
first sound of this word that I have done. JDr. Ken- 
nck and Mr. Barclay give only the short sound. Mr. 
Perry joins them in this sound, but says in dramatic 
scenes it has the long one. Mr. Nares says it has cer- 
tainly the short sound in common usage, but that all 
our best poets rhyme it with mind, Jrnid^ Walker. 
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4^ “ In common conversation, we pronounce the 
i in Mind like the tin bity in rehearsing or declama- 
tion, however, we pronounce it like the i in 
Dr. Latham, 

Between wind and water, (JsTaut.) applied to that part 
of a ship’s bottom which is frequently brought above 
tlie watei by hei agitation when at sea. Mar. DiU.^ 
Fourwindd, winds blowing from the four caidinal 
points of the compass. — Penodical or stated winds, 
winds that coiisfaiuiy leturn at ceitain times ; as the 
shiiting trade winds which blow from one point during 
certain months of the year, and fiom the contrary point 
the rest of the year. Hutton. — To carry the wind. (Man.) 
to toss the nose as high as the eais, as a horse. Wright. 
^To go down the wind, to decay , to be unsuccessful. 
“ He went down the wind still.” IfRstrange. — To get 
wind, to become known — To take or haoe the wind, to 
gain or have fbe .v'v,i*i*.’2r or upper hand. “Coun- 
sellors will .‘I': /•.« . /• ■ ■... Ill him,” Bacon. — 77ie 
wtnd^s eye, (J^TauL) tlie direct point from which the 
wind blows. Mar. Dust. 

Syn. — ff^ind is air in motion, gentle or violent; 
and It assumes various forms and terms. A gentle 
hreeie j a brisk ffale ; an impetuous blast ; a sudden 
gust 3 a tremendous thunder-storm, or a storm of hail 
or snow ; a violent tempest ; a furious whirlwind y a 
destructive hurricane or tornado. 

WiND, V. a. [i. WINDED ; pp. winding, winded.] 

1. t To ventilate. Prompt. Parv. 

2. To perceive or follow by the wind or scent ; 

to scent ; to nose. Pitdibras. 

3. To ride or drive, as a horse, so as to ren- 
der scant of wind or breath. Smart. 

4. To rest, as a horse, in order to recover 

wind or breath. Sma?'t. 

5. To sound by blowing or inflation. [Jn this 
sense pronounces wind. — See Wind, ».J 

What time the gray fly winds her sultry horn. Milton. 

Wind the shrill horn, or spread the waving net. Pope. 
Or 'Where the beetle vsvncU 
Hla small but sullen horn. Colhns. 

4^ This definition is that given by Dr. Johnson, 
upon which Mr. Smart remarks as follows : “ So 
might the sense be interpreted while this verb fol- 
lowed the old pronunciation of the substantive,— 
namely, wind, — but the present notion of winding a 
horn is that which Milton has when speaking of ‘ a 
winding bout of linked sweetness.’ ” — See Wind, a. 

To wind a ship, (JVhat.) to change her position by 
bringing the stern to lie in the situation of the head, 
or directly opposite to its former situation. Mar. Diet, 

WIND, V. a. [A. S. windan’^ But. & Ger. vsindm ; 
Dan. mnde ; Sw. ^ Icel. vifzda.] [i. wound ; pp. 
winding, wound.] 

1. To turn round; to cause to turn or re- 
volve, as on an axis ; to twist ; to circumvolve. j 

Nero c^^lr* t'lv'h "rd tlnri* harp well; but in govem- 
........ *„• I "*0 '•« V'Od ; • / / I’ 1 too h’cl'. ir.?. -on’c- 

times let them aown too «i * . n u t„. 

2. To turn, as one flexible substance round 
some other body; to twine; to coil ; to wreathe. 

And turn the adamantine spindle round. 

On which, the &te of gods and men is wownd. Milton. 

3. To ^ide or cause to -move in a twining or 
bending line or course ; to turn in and out. 

To turn and wmd a fiiery Pe^sus, 

And witch the world with noble horsemanship. Stwik. 

4. To introduce slyly or by insinuation. 

I, under fair pretence of friendly ends, 

Wvnd me into the easy-hearted man. Milton. 

5. To secure by shifts or expedients, [e,] 

The means to turn and wind a trade. Hudtbras, 

6. To change ; to alter ; to vary, [r.] 

Were our legislature vested in the prince, he might turn 
and wind our constitution at his pleasure, and shape our gov- 
ernment to his fancy. Addison. 

7. To enfold ; to encircle ; to embrace. 

Sleep thou, and I will lovnd thee in my arms. Shah. 

8. To sound, so that the notes shall be pro- 
longed and mutually involved. — See Wind, v. a. 

The Marquis of Barlo and the Marquis of Clerkenwell 
[appeared], with hunters who wound their horns. Pennant. 

To wind off, to unwind. — To wind out, to extricate. 
— To wmd up, to bring into a ball or a small compass : 
— to put into a state of renovated or continued mo- 
tion, as a w^tch, clock, or other machine, by winding 
the cord or spring round its axis: — to raise by de- 
grees, as a person’s temper. AUerbnry. To straighten 
or tighten, as the string of a musical instrument, in 
order to tune it. Waller. To put in order for regular 
action. “ The charm ’s Muwnd tyi.” Shak. To close 
up, as one’s affairs : — to silence in debate. 

WfND, -y. n. 1. To be convolved or twined ; to 
take a spiral course ; to coil. 

Some . . . plants creep alone the ground, or wind about 
other trees, and cannot support themselves. Bacon, 

If attffht obstruct thy course, yet stand not still, 

But wind about till thon hast topped the hill. Dryden, 
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2. To proceed in flexures, or in a turning or 
bending line or course ; to turn in and out. 

Q* 1’ t’*** OVO® •—'ip"* *''’p 
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To wind out, to be extiicated. Milton — To windup, 
to stop business , to close. Bartlett. 

jggyTlie impel feet or preterite tense of this verb is 
wound', but formerly winded was sometimes used. 

Dt.'*’® ’v*"ch winded first towards 

the A I .* <1 . ' k - ! . I Camden. 

He took the path that winded to the cave. Pope. 

w!nd'A9E, n. The difference between 

the diameter of the bore of a piece of ordnance 
and that of the ball or shell. Mil. Ency. 

wInD'BORE, n. {Mining.) The bottom pipe in 
a lift of pumps. Ansted. 

WlND'-BOUND, a. Prevented from sailing by 
contrary winds. Dryden. 

WIND'-BRO-KEN (wind'bi6-kn), a. Diseased in 
the wind or breath, as a horse, the inspiration 
being performed by one effort, but the expira- 
tion by two. The disease is caused by the rup- 
ture or running together of some of the air- 
cells, Youatt. 

WiND'— CHANg-lNG, a. Inconstant as the wind ; 
fickle, [r.] Wind-changing Shak. 

WJND'-DRIED, a. Dried in the wind. Wright. 

WlND'-DROP-SY, n. {Med.) Any white, crepi- 
tant, shining, elastic, indolent tumor, caused by 
the introduction of air into the areolar texture : 
— a swelling of the abdomen, caused by accu- 
mulation of air in the intestinal tube or in the 
peritoneum. Dunglison, 

WiND'-EGG, n. An egg which is not impreg- 
nated ; an addle egg. Holland. 

WlND'^lR, n. 1. One who winds. Drayton. 

2. A reel or other instrument which is used 

for winding on. Swift. 

3. A plant that twists itself round others. 

“ Winders and creepers.’* Bacoti. 

4. A winding step in a staircase. Mason. 

WlND'^lR, y. a. To winnow. [Local.] Wright, 

WIND'fAlL, n. 1. Fruit that is blown down from 
the tree. Brelyn. 

2. A tree that has been prostrated by the wind. 

There he twr booTcn thnt peem to eioss the authorities 
t<''i''ii • *hi i' a •(>•>!(.. '■>» ft/.' Ill "Henry VI, and E< 1 - 
uii.d JII . r !l. .v'uie, wii-ic D oiitrht iind iisbigncil m 
Ti e - ti,' i M (>• : i. i' 1 HI*: . i •:''i. .» t . ' ■ weie over- 

t’'ii wi *1 I *1 ii' ‘.1 . (I 'll '“i \"n. ‘'.ii'' t' I ’ • 'o- fuel, and 
e'l.iiAitl / >1, ii'iiii. Bacon. 

3. The track of a whirlwind in a forest, where 

the trees are laid prostrate. Hammond. 

4. Any unexpected event, whether productive 

of loss or gain, but generally an unexpected 
advantage. B. Jonson. 

WInd'pAlL-EN (wind'fSLHn), a. Blown do%vn by 
the wind. “ Windfalten sticks.** Drayton. 

WIND'— rLCi\^-?R, n. {Bot.) The anemone ; — 
so named from having been thought to open 
only when the wind was blowing. Johnson. 

WIND'— FtjR-NACE, n. A furnace in which air is 
supplied artificially. Wright. 

wInd'— GA^E, n. An mstriiment for determining 
the force and velocity of the wind; an ane- 
mometer. Hutton, 

wInd'gAll, n. An enlargement, caused by in- 
flammation, near the fetlock, occurring chiefly 
on the hind legs ; — so called because formerly 
supposed to contain wind. Yoiuitt, 

WlND'-Gt^N, n. A gun discharged by means of 
the compression of air ; an air-gun. Coxop&r. 

WInd'— hAtCH, n. {Mining^ The opening where 
the ore is taken out of the earth. Wright. 

WInd'h6 V-^R, n. A species of hawk ; the cas- 
trel ; — so called from hovering in the air in 
search of its prey, Nares. 

WfND'l-NfiSS, n. The state or the (quality of 
being windy : — flatulence. Bacon, 

WIND'JNG, n, 1. The act of turning ; flexure ; 
meander, **The windings of this river /* A cZdIwow. 

2. {Navt^ A call given by the boatswain's 
whistle. WHgM. 

WlND'lNG, a. That winds ; having flexures ; 
flexuous ; circuitous. Smart, 
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WIND'^NG— fiN'^INE, n. An eneine for drawing 
up buckets, &c., from a well or shaft. Simmonds. 

WTND'JNG-LY, ad. In a winding manner. Byron. 

WlND'ING-MA-gHiNE', n. A machine for twist- 
ing or warping. Simmonds. 

WiND'ING-SHEET, n, A sheet or shroud in 
which to wrap the dead. Shak. 

The snow shall be then winding-sheet. CamjibelL 

WIND'iNG-TACK'LE (-tak'kl), n. A tackle con- 
sisting of one fixed triple block, and one double 
or movable tiiple block. Mar. Diet. 

WlND'-lN'STRlJ-Ml^NT, n. {Mils.) An instrument 
sounded or operated upon by wind. Burn&y, 

wYnd'LACE, n, A windlass. Mir. for Mag. 

wInd'LASS, n. {wind and lace^ a cord.] 

1. A* machine for raising or drawing heavy 
burdens towards itself, consisting of a rope or 
chain wound about a horizontal cylinder, acting 
on the principle of the wheel and axle, and usu- 
ally worked by means of a winch, or of a bar 
inserted successively in holes in the cylinder, 
the weight being sustained by means of a ratch- 
et-wheel when the bar is removed. 

Library of Useful Knowledge. 

2. t Art and contiivance ; subtlety. Shah. 

fWiND'LASS, V. n. 
or warily. 

WiN'DLE (wln'dl), n. 

A spindle. 

wInd'L^ISS, a. Wanting ^vind ; out of breath. 


To act craftily, indirectly, 
Hammond. 

[A diminutive of to loind.) 

Ainsworth, 


The weary 
Windless a 


hounds at last retire, 
splcased, irom the fruitless chase. 


Fairfax. 

WIn'DLE-STRAW, n. 1. A withered flower-stalk 
of grass. Loudon. 

2. A reed ; a stalk of grass. Brockett. 

WInd'mIll, n. A mill which receives its motion 
from the impulse of the wind acting upon vanes 
or sails. P. Cyc. 

Windmills [wore] first invented in the diy country of Asia 
Minor. Giljbon, 


t WiN'DORE, > 1 . A window. 


Hudihras. 


WIN'DOW Cwlu'da), n. {Skinner thinks it origi- 
nally wind-door, the door or passage for the 
wind. **JEx wind^ ventus, et dore^ ostium.*' 
Minsheu. — Dan. mndue. — Sp. vmtana, viento, 
the wind. — Sec Winnow.] 

1. An aperture in the wall of a building for 
the admission of light and air to the interior, 
and to enable those within to look out. 

jKg-Such openings are surrounded with frames, 
ami closed with glazed doors or movable sashes. The 
word is applied sometimes to the opening, and some- 
times to the transparent material placed within it. 

Milton. 

Simmonds. 
“ He has win- 


i' ti'foit ' 
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2. A frame of lattice-work. 

3. Lines crossing each other. 
dows on his bread and butter." 

JSe5=» Formerly spelt windore. 

And that they came in at a windore. ffudibras. 

WIn'DOW (wln'ds), V. a. X. To furnish or sup- 
ply with a window or with windows. 

The whole room was windowed round. Wotton. 

2. To place at a window. ** Wouldst thou be 

windowed in great Rome.** [r.] Shak. 

3. To break into openings. <*Your lotmed 

and windowed raggedness." [n.] Shak 

WlN'DQW-BLlND, n. 1. A blind or frame-work 
to exclude the sun from a window. Taylor. 

2. A short blind or screen made of woven 

wire or perforated zinc, and placed at the bot- 
tom of a window. Simmonds. 

3. A straight curtain attached to a roller, by 
means of which it is raised or lowered.5mmo?t<f^. 

WiN'DQW— B5LB, n. That part of a cottage win- 
dow that is filled by a wooden blind, which may 
be occasionally opened. [Scot.] Jamieson. 

A curtain to obstruct 
Garrick. 

WlN'DpW-PAST'BN-lNG, n. A bolt or catch to 
secure the sashes of a window. Simmonds. 

TVlN'DOW-FRAMB, n. 1. The frame or casing 
whicli surrounds a window. Tomlinson, 


WtN'DOW-CUR'TAiN, n. 
the light of a window. 


2. The frame which is divided into partitions 
for enclosing the panes of glass in a window ; a 
window-sash. Simmonds. 

WIn'DOW-GlAss, n. Glass used in glazing 
windows ; panes of glass collectively. Loudon. 

WlN'JDpW-LllSS, a. Havung no window. Shelley. 

WiN'DOW-SASH, n. The frame which encloses 
the panes of glass in a window. Hyde. 

WIN'DOW-SEAT, n. A seat made in the recess 
in which a window is placed. Swift. 

WIN'DOW-SHADE, n. A rolling or projecting 
blind for a window. Simmonds. 

WlN'DpW-SHflT'TBR, n. A shutter or kind of 
door closing on the inside or on the outside of 
a window^and bolted or barred to prevent en- 
trance. Loudon, 

WIn'DOW-TAX, n. A tax on windows. .4. Smith. 

WlN'DOW-y, a. Having little crossings like those 
of a windoV-sash. Donne. 

WlND'PIPE, or WfND^PlPE [wind 'pip, P. E. F. 
Ja. Sm. Wh. \ wind'pip or wind 'pip, W. J . ; 
wind'pip, S. JC.], n. The passage by which the 
breath passes through the throat to the lungs ; 
the trachea. — See Trachea. Dunglison. 

WlND'-PLANT, n. {Bot.) A species of anemone 
found in some parts of North America ; Anem- 
one nemorosa. Farm. Ency. 

■WlND'-PljrMP, n. A pump moved by wind; — 
used in draining land. Loudon. 

WlND'-RODE, n. {Navi:) A term applied to the 
situation of a vessel at anchor when she swings 
and rides by the force of the wind instead of the 
tide or current. Dana. 

WTND'ROJ^iE, n. {Physical Gcog.) An account 
of the mean pressure of the air under different 
winds. Amsted. 

wInd'ROW, n. {wind and row.'] 

1. Grass or hay raked up in rows, in order to 
be formed into cocks. 

2. A line of peat or turf dug up. Farm. Ency. 

3. The green border of a field which has been 

ploughed, or dug up. Farm. Ency. 

wiND'ROW, V. a. To rake or put into the form of 
a windrow. Forby. 

WlND'-SAIL, n. ; pi. wind-sails. 1. One of the 
vanes, generally four in number, which, being 
turned by the action of the wind, give motion 
to the machinery of a mill. P. Cyc. 

2. {Naut.) A tube or funnel of canvas em- 
ployed to convey a stream of air down into the 
lower part of a ship. Mar. Diet. 

wInD'-SEED, n. {Bot.) A plant of the genus 
Arctotis. Wright. 

wIND'SH6CK, n. A crack or shiver in the body 
of a tree, supposed to be occasioned Iw high 
winds. Evelyn. 

WiND'^QR-CHAlR, n. ^ A kind of strong, plain, 
polished, wooden chair. Simmonds, 

WlND'-SCCK-^R, n. The windhover. B. Jonson. 

wIND'-SWIpT, a. Swift as the wind. Shak. 

WlND'-TlGHT (wSnd'm), a. Proof against wind ; 
impenetrable by the wind. ** Cottages . . . not 
high-built, yet wind-UghtP Bp, Hall. 

WIND 'WARD, ad. Towards the wind. Johnson. 

wInd'WABD, a. Lying towards the wind. 

WIND 'WARD, n. The point towards, or in the 
direction of, the wind. “ 

1 observed to the tobidward of me a black cloud. Taller. 

WlND'WARD§, ad. Windward. HacMuyt, 

wLvd'WARP-TIDE, n. {Ndtd.) The tide that 
sets to mndward. Crabb. 

WiND'Y, a, 1. Consisting of or having wind. 
“ Blown with the windy tempest.” Shak. 

2. Next to the wind ; windward. It keeps on 

the windy side.*' ^ Shak. 

3. Tempestuous ; exposed to the wind ; bois- 
terous. ** This windy sea.” Milton. 

4. Empty ; airy. “ Windy applause.*' South, 

Exchanging solid quiet to obtain 

The tmmy satis&cnon of the brain. Drydetu 


vino ; Fr. vin. 
wine ; Per. win. 


5. That causes wdnd or flatulence ; flatulent. 

“ Windy food.*’ Dunglison. 

6. That is caused by wind or flatulence. ** A 

windy colic.** ^ Athuthnot, 

7. Affected with flatulence; troubled with 

wind in the bowels. Dunglison. 

WINE, n. [Goth, wein ; A. S. win ; Dut. wijn ; 
Ger. wein ; Dan. viiii, vin ; Sw. vin ; Icel. vm. 

— W., Bret., Armor, gwin ; Ir. ^ Gfi^.Jion 

— Gr. oTvoi ; L. vinum ; It. § Sp. i * 

— Slav, ' Heb. 

grapes, wine.] 

1. The fermented juice of the grape ; a spir- 
ituous liquid resulting from the fci mentation of 
grape-juice, and containing coloring matter and 
other substances, either combined or intimately 
blended with the spii it. It always contains a 
small proportion of aldehyde. Wood Bache, 

Look not thou upon the wine when it is red, when it giv- 
4 , i . I', r' , 0 . ■ I • - 'I At the 
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Wine heightens incliflercnce into love. lo\e into jctilousy. 
and ip'll on into Tn'’rtiiefi8 it ofu-ii liuns tin* ^jood-iiuturca 
man r'to .ui lOi'w, jind the choleric: into sin ass.issin. it gives 
bittoiness to resentment, it nuilcps vniiitv mwiiMtiortolih* iind 

displays every little spot of t -i 

2. The fermented juice of certain fiuits, re- 
sembling in many respects the wine obtained 
from grapes, but distinguished therefrom by 
naming the source whence it is deiived; as, 
finger-wine, goo&eherry-wvne, currant-iotne, &c. 

jggj* The diffeient kinds of wine owe their peenUari- 
ties of flavor partly to the different flavor wJiicli grapes 
possess in diffeient climates, according as the sac- 
cliaiine, the aioiiiatic, the aciuulous, or the astringent 
piinciple of the fruit predominates, and also paitly to 
the manner in which tlie U<iuwl is prepared. Miller. 

XtP^Some chemists apply the term wine to every 
saccharine sohinon the sugar of which 1ms been 
wliolJy or partially changed into alcohol. Tomlinson. 

Spint of wine, alcohol. — See Spirit. 

wIne'— bAg, n. A skin vessel used for holding or 
carrying wine. Simmotids. 

WINE'-bI B-B^R, n. One who drinks wine habit- 
ually, or to excess ; a tippler. Luke vii. 34. 

wInb'-bIS-CTTJT C-bls-kjt), n. A sweet biscuit 
intended to be served with wine. Simmonds. 

WInE'— oAsk, n. A cask for wine, Williams. 


A vault or cellar for koep- 
Simmonds, 


WlNE'-CfiL-LAR, n 
ing wine in. 

wInE'— c66l-5R, n. A utensil, holding ice, in 
which wine-bottles are placed for cooling, Sim. 

WINE'GlAss, 71. A small glass vessel used in 
drinking wine. U7'e, 

WINB'-GROW-^IR, n. The proprietor of a vine- 
yard; one who cultivates grapes for the purpose 
of making wine from them. Simmonds. 

WlNB'L^JSS, a. Destitute or deprived of wine. 

You will be able to pass the rest of your viineless life in 
ease and plenty. Swtft. 

WINE'— M^AS-yRE (-raSzli-vOi A measure for 

wine and other spirits. Simmonds. 

WXNB'— mIiR-OHANT,’'^. a merchant who deals 
in wine. Smollett. 

WINE'— PRfiSS, n. A machine used for express- 
ing the juice of grapes in the manufacture of 
vrine .1 dsa. Ixiii. 3. 

WINE'-STONB, n. A deposit of crude tartar, or 
argol, on the sides and bottoms of wine casks. Ure, 

WINB'-TEST, n. A reagent for detecting the 
presence of lead in wine. Hohlyn. 

WINE'— V Ault, n. The bar of a tavern or wine- 
store. Simmonds. 

WfNE'-WHEY (-hwa), n. A mixture of milk, 
water, and wine, Dunglison, 

wIng. n. FA. S. gehioing, a pinnacle, a corner ; 
Dan. ^ Sw. vinge, a wing. — See Wink.]^ 

1, One of the limbs of a bird by which it flies, 
or which* in a few cases, as that of the ostrich, 
assist in running only. 

How often would I have gathered thy children together, 
even as a hen gathereth her chickens under herTOMips, 
ye would notJ Mott, xxiii. Bu. 

jijgg- In ancient mythology, gods and demons were 
represented as having winpe. In the Bible, they are 
attributed to angels ; and, in Christian art, to devils 
also. paiTholt. 

2. {Bn,t.) A dry, transparent, and membra- 
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nous, or an opaque and coriaceous, organ, by 
which some insects are enabled to fly. 

Tile normal number of w\ngs in insects is four, 
but in some kinds one pair is ruainieiitary. In the 
beetles and some other oideis, the anterior pan is 
haul and homy, founmg elytia, oi cases tor the pio- 
tection of the posterior wing', which are folded togeth- 
er beneath tliein. Sometimes Ihe anterior wing^ are 
homy oi leatheiy at tiie base, and rnembianous to- 
wards the summit. At otiieis, all tiie wmsis aie thin, 
transparent, and nienibranous, as I'n the bees and the 
dragon-flies. In the butterflies and the moths, they 
are covered with beautitul leathers or scales. Micro- 
graphic DlcU 

3. A fan used to winnow with. Tusser, 

4. Passage by the wing ; flight, [r.] 

Thy aftections hold a wing 

Quite from the night of all thy ancestors Shah. 

6. The motive or incitement of flight, [r.] 
Delay leads impotent and snail-paced beggary: 

Then heiy e^pedlt^on be my uvtg. Shah, 

6. (BoS.) Any membranous expansion of a 

plant . — pL the two lateral petals of a papiliona- 
ceous flower. Gray. 

7. {Mil.) One of the extreme divisions of an 

army ; a flank. Mil, Ency, 

8. {Kaut^ One of the sides or extpme divis- 

ions of a jfleet when it is ranged into a line 
abreast, or forming two sides of an angle : — 
that part of the hold, or between- decks, which is 
next to the side. Mar. Diet, Dam. 

9. {Fort.) One of the longer sides of horn- 

works, crown-works, &c. Wright. 

10. {Hort.) A side-shoot. Wright, 

11. {Arch,) A smaller part or building at- 
tached to one side of the main ediflce. Braude. 

12. Any side jiiece, “ The colter long and very 
little bending, with a very large toing.** Mortimer. 

13. Protection ; — generally in the plural. 

Under the shadow of thy wings will I rejoice. Ps. Ixiii. 7. 

On the wing, flying, as a bird. — Upon the wings of 

the wind, with the velocity or swiftness of the wind. 
“ He did fly npon the wings of the wind.” Ps. xviii. 
iO. — Wing-and-wing, (JVaiit.) the situation of a fore- 
and-aft vessel, when she is going dead before the 
wind, with her foresail handled over on one side and 
her msdnsail on the othei. Dana, 

W!NG, V, a, [i. WINGED ; pp, winging, winged.] 

1. To furnish with wings ; to enable to fly ; to 

cause to move as in flight, [r ] j 

If, by our dieadfhl compact, he must i 

1 will not smite him with my coward thought, 

Winging a distant arm, I will confront him. TaJfourd, 

2. To supply with wings, as an army or a house. 

In the main battle, which on either side 

JShall be well vnnqed with our chiefest horse. Shak. 

3. To transport or betake by flight. 

Ul will wmg me to some withered bough. Shah. 

4. To wound in the wing ; to shoot while fly- 
ing, as a bird; — a sportsman’s teim:— to cut 
off the wings, in carving, as a fowl. Crahh, 

To wing a flight or way, to exert the power of fly- 
ing 5 to fly. Pnar, 

WIng'-CASE, n. (E?it.)A homy or coriaceous wing 
which serves as a case or cover for another wing, 
in the coleopterous and many of the orthopter- 
ous insects ; a wing-shell-; an elytron. Booth, 

WlNG'^lD ( wing'^ed or wlngd), a. 1. Having wings. 
** Thy winged messengers.” MiUon, 

2. Swift ; rapid. “ Winged haste.” Shak, 

3. Fanned with wings ; swarming with birds. 

The winged air dark with plumes. Milton, 

4. {Bot.) Furnished with a wing, as the fruit 

of the ash and the elm ; alate. Gray, 

WlNG'JpD— PEA (wSng'ed-ps), n, A papiliona- 
ceous plant. Miller. 

WIng^— FOOT- 5D (wlng'fCit-ed), a. Swift ; nimble ; 
fleet. “ Wing-footed Time.” Drayton. 

wInG'L^JSS, a. Not having wings. Junius. 

WlNG'LgT, n, A very small wing. Booth. 

WiNG'— SH:6 ll, n. {Ent.) A sheath for the wings 
of insects; a- wing-case; an elytron. Grew. 

WInG'— STROKE, n. A stroke with a wing, Kirby, 

WiNG'-SWiPT, a. Swift on the wing. Kirby. 

WIng'—TRANSQM, n, (Kaut.) The uppermost 
transom of the stern-frame. Weale. 

WtNG'Y (wtng'e), a. 1. Having wings, or resem- 
bling wings. Wingy speed.” Addison. 


2. Vain ; empty ; idle ; futile ; nugatory. 
“ Wingy mysteries in divinity.” [r.] Browne, 

WINK (wingk, 82), n. [A- S. wi7ician; Dut. 
wenken, winken ; Ger. winken ; Dan.^ vinke, 
vinka. — “ It is probable that wing and wink may 
be the same word ditteiently applied.” Rich- 
ardson,'\ [£. winked , pp. winking, winked.] 

1. t To shut the eyes. 

Det ’s see thine eyes; wink now, now open them Shak. 

2. To open and shut the eyes alternately and 

rapidly ; to blink ; to nictate. Tillotson. 

3. To hint or direct by the motion of the 
eyelids ; to give an intimation by winking. 

iriiik at the footman to leave him without a plate. Swift. 

4. To pretend not to see ; to let pass without 
notice ; to connive ; — used with at. 

Cato is stern and awfbl as a god; • 

He knows not how to imnk at human brailfy, 

Or pardon weakness that he never felt. Addison. 

5. To be dim. “ A winking light.” Dryden. 

WiNK (wingk), n, 1. The act of winking or clos- 
ing the eyelids rapidly ; a motion of the eye. 

All that night none of us slept a wvnk. Hcwklugt 

2. A hint given by motion of the eyelid. 

T** - » . r • * »_■ 1. i * j '• i' • I j , 

-■.iii.'di .... Dryden. 

WtNK'^lR (wingk'ei), n. 1. One who winks. 

2. A blinder for a horse. Smart, 

WlNK'lNG, n. A rapid and repeated movement 
of the eyelids, in which they open and shut al- 
ternately ; nictation. Dungliso^i, 

wInk'ING-LY, ad. With the eyes almost closed. 

WIn'KLE— hAwk, w. ^nt.winkehhaak,'] An an- 
gular rent made m cloth- [Local, U. S.] Bartlett. 

wIn'N^R, n. One who wins. Spenser, 

WJN'NING, a. That wins; attractive ; charming. 

Dess winning soft, less amiably mild, 

Than that smooth water 3 ' image. Milton 


See, winter to ♦''■'e 

Sullen and , “ « ■ — 

VapoiB, and clouds, and storms. 

But winter^ lingering, chills the lap of May. 


Tiiomson, 

Gold^imth. 


2. A year. “ Adam, forsooth, lived a hundred 

and thirty winters." Wiekhffe. 

3. {Fruiting.) A cross-bar for supporting the 

carriage of a printing-press. Tomlinson. 


WIN'T^R, V. 71. [e. WINTERED ; pp. wintering, 

WINTERED.] To pass the winter ; to hibernate. 

They often wintei ed in England. Swift, 


WIN^TJgR, V. a. To feed or keep through the win- 
ter, as cattle. Temple. 


WIN'TJgR, a. Belonging to, or resembling, win- 
ter : — often used in composition. Wintef 
talk.” Baco7i. “ A face.” Pope. 


WlN'TJgR— AP'PLE, 71. An apple which keeps, 
and is good for use in winter, Loudo7i, 

WIN'T^R— BAR'LJpY, 7i. Bailey sowed in the 

autumn. W7'ight. 

WlN'T^R-BEAT'EN (-be'tn), a. Injured by the 
cold and storms of winter. Spenser. 


WlN'T^R-BER'RY, n. {Bot.) The common name 
of a low shrub o*f the genus Prinos. Loudon. 

WlN'T^R— BL66 m, n. {Bot.) The witch-hazel ; 
Ila^namelis Vt7'giniana, DungUsofi. 

WIN'T^lR-CIlfiR'RY, {Bot.) The common 

name of plants of the genus Physalis, some 
species of which bear edible benies. Loudon. 

WlN'TJeR-ClT'RON, w. A sort of pear. Joh7iso7i. 


WIN'T^IR— GRESS, «. (Bo^.) The common name 
of evergreen, herbaceous plants, of the genus 
Ba7'harea, Loudon. 


WIN'T^JR— CR6P, n. {Agric.) A crop which will 
bear the wintei, or wnich may be converted into 
fodder during the winter. Wright, 


WIN'NJNG, n. Act of gaining, or the sum won. 

Only a friendly trial of skill, and the wmaiings to be laid 
out in an entertainment. Congrei e 

WIn'NJNG-LY, ad. In a winning or engaging 
manner; cheirmingly. Cku'ke. 

WiN'NlNG-POST, n, A post at the end of a race- 
course 5 a goal, [r.] Clarke. 

WiN'NOW (win'no), a. [A. S. windwian, to 
wind; Dut. ^ Ger. wannen, to fan. — In the 
Wickliffe Bible the word is written toindow.] [i. 
WINNOWED ; pp, WINNOWING, WINNOWED.] 

1. To separate by means of the wind ; to drive 
the chaff from ; to fan. 

In vriT- voidp-i pfra’-* 

I,' I'j* '• -o* 1 uthor i: r. < 11 '. Dryden. 

2. To beat with wings, or as with wings. 

Now on the polar winds, then with quick fan 

Winnows the buxom air. Milton. 

3. t To sift ; to distinguish by examination. 

Bmp. All may be foes; or how to be distinguished. 

If eome b" 

/■ . '. T’n ^ -ii-iy w r b<. . . Dryden. 

4. To separate ; to part ; to divide. 

Bitter torture shall 

Wtnnow the truth, flrom falsehood. Shah, 

WIN'NOW, V. n. To separate grain from chaff, 
Wtnnow not with every wind. Bcclvs. v, 9. 

WIN'NOW-^IR (wXn'nq-er), », One who winnows, 

WIN'NOW-ING, n. 1, Act of one who winnows. 

2. {Mim7ig^f) The wheel and axle used to 
draw water, &c., in a kibble by means of a rope ; 
— called also winch, Watsofi, 

WIn's6me (win’sum), a. [A. S. wyns'um'\ Mer- 
ry ; pheerful ; lightsome. [North of Eng.j Todd. 

WiN'TJpR, Tfi. [Goth, wintrus ; A. S., Dut., ^ Ger. 
Tmnter’, Dan. ^ Sw. vinter; Icel. vetr. •^'Skin- 
ner and others think it is so called because it 
is the mndy season of the year. Wackfer sug- 
gests the Icel- nanta, to decrease, to decay (A. S. 
wanimx, to wane), the season when all nature 
decays. “ It maybe, when the length of the day 
is waned or decreased.” JlichardsonI\ 

1. The cold season of the year, beginning, as- 
tronomically, in the northern hemisphere, with 
the winter solstice or shortest day, December 21, 
and ending with the vernal equinox, March 21, 
but popularly comprising, in the Dnited States, 
December, January, and February. 


WiN^TjpR-FAL'LOWjW. {Agric.) Ground that is 
fallowed in winter. W7'ight. 

wIn'T®R-GAR'DEN, n. An ornamental garden 
for winter. \V7ight, 

WlN'TjpR-GREEN, n. {Bot.) The common name 
of several species of plants of the Heath family. 

Aromatic winter-green, nr a 

species of OanJthena, the ' i _1.J i «' '»v*rr .mm u.iM''* 
of which have the welMcnown spicy, aromatic rlavoi: 
of the sweet bncli called also winter-green, tea- 
berry, chrekerherry, Pi'/ *>/'''»■■•-’ * and borbetry. 
— False winter-gi pen, ,\ iir.iiM oi ,ii.ints of the ftoiius 
Pyrola. These are generally called winter-green in 
England. — Spotted winter-green, a name of the low, 
herbaceous plant, Chimaphila maeulata. Gray, 

WIn'TJIR-GRoOnd, V. a. 1. To protect, as a 
plant, from the inclemency of the winter season, 
by straw, manure, &c., laid over it. Steevens- 
2. To cover in the winter. 

Yea, and fhrrcd moss besides, when flowers arc none, 

To vjmter-grormd thy corse. Shah, 

WlN'TjpR-Gt^LL, n. {Ornith.) A name for the 
common gull, or Lotus canua\ — called also 
coddy-moddy, and tJoi7iter-^new, ' Ya7'reU, 

wIn'TJIR-Ing, 7%. Act of passing the winter, or 
going into winter quarters. llackluyt, 

WIN'T?R-K!LL, V. a, \i. WINTER-KILLED ; pp, 
WINTER-KILLING, WINTER-KILLED.] To kill 

I by the effect of weather, or the cold of winter. 
[A word in common use in the IT. S,] Lathrop. 

WIN'TER-LY, a. Suitable to winter ; wintry. Shak, 

WlN'T^lR-MEW, n. {Ornith.) The wirfter-gull. 
— See WiNTER-GULL. Montague, 

WIn'T^IR-PeAr, n. A pear that is not fit for 
use until the winter. Clarke, 

WIn'T^R— PRS to, a. Too green and luxuriant 
in winter ; — applied to wheat. Farm. Eiicy, 
When either com is winter-proud, or other plants put forth 
and bud too early, by reason of the warm and nnid air, it 
there tbllow any cold weather upon It, all is nipped, blasted, 
and burnt away. HoUand, 

WlN'T^R-auAR'TjgR^, n. pi. Quarters or a 
station for an army in the winter, Qw. Ften, 

WlN'TER-RlG, V, a. {Agric.) To fallow or till 
in winter. [Local, Eng.] Scott, 

wIn'TER-s5l'STICE, n. The time of the sun's 
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WINTER-WEED 

entering the sign Capricorn, on the 21st of De- 
cember. Lardner, 

WiN 'Ten- WEED, n. (Bot) The ivy-leaved 
speedwell ; Veronica Keaerifolia. Farm. Ency, 

WlN'TRY, a. Pertaining, or suitable, to winter; 
brumal*; hyemal. The xointry sky.*’ Howe, 
'T-o-' ' 0 + f’ ""orsed, distressed 

JJ. -.ciM V M ■ . /. / heaven oppressed. Dryden, ^ 

WI'NY, a. Pertaining to, or having any of the 
qualities of, wine ; resembling wine. 

They are of a very pleasant winy taste. Dampter. , 

wInze, n, {Mining,) A small shaft sunk from 
one level to another for the purpose of ventila- 
tion. Wright, 

WIPE, V. a. [A. S. wipian.'] \i. wiped ; pp, wip- j 
ING, WIPED.] 

1. To rub, or to cleanse by rubbing. 

Then with her vest the wound she wipes and dries. Den/iam. 

2. To remove by rubbing or tersion ; — some- 
times followed by offov away, 

r tfio.... thpv dropped, but wiped them soou.Mhlton, 

1. , ii. I .. , ‘ this honorable dew. Shnk. 

Thouffh we «>ipc awjfty with never so much care the diit 
thrown at us. Dcctty ot Chvxstuiit Piety. 

3. t To cheat ; to defraud ; — with oz/t, k^penser, 

■f TV? wipe one^s nose^ to cheat a person. Beau. ^ 

pt, — To wipe outf to eii’ace ; to obliterate. Shale. j 

WIPE, n. 1. An act of wiping. Johnson, 

2. A blow ; a stroke ; a hit ; a rub. Martin. 

3. A taunt; a jeer ; a jibe; a sarcasm. Swift, 

WIPE, n, [Dan. mhei Sw. %ipa.) {Ornith.) A ' 
name given to the pewit, or lapwing ; Vanellm 
cristatitA, Eng, Cyc, Ainsworth, \ 

WfP'gR, n. 1. One who, or that which, wipes. 1 

2. In some kinds of machinery, a piece pro- 
jecting generally from a horizontal axle, for the 
purpose of raising a stamper, pounder, or heavy 
piston, in a vertical direction, leaving it to fall 
by its own weight. Gregory. 

WiP'ING, n. The act of one who wipes. UdaL 

WIRE, n, [Sw. vir ; Icel. toijr.'] ^ A sort of metal- 
lic thread; metal drawn out into a thread or 
filament. Harps of golden wires J* Milton. 

Wire is mostly cylindncal in form, but draw- 
plates are also made oval, half-round, square, trian- 
gular, and of complex sections, for the production of 
corresponding wires.’^ Tomlinson, 

WIRE, t?.n. To flow in currents as thin as wire.[K.] 

Small streams through all the isles wu mg. Fletcher. 

WIRE, V, a, 1. To fix or put on a wire. S. Smith. 

2. To bind or fasten with wires. Wiight, 

3. To snare by means of wires. Clarke. 

WlRE'-BRlD^lE, n. A bridge suspended by 
means of wires compacted in the form of ropes. 

WlRE'-CAR-TRlD^E, n, A patented cartridge 
strengthened by wire ligaments. Simmonas, 

WIRE'— CLCTH, n. A twisted or woven substance 
made of wire ; wire-gauze. Simmonds, 

WIRE'DRAW, V, a, \i. WIREDREW ; pp. WIRB- 
DRA.WING, WIREDRAWN.] 

1. To extend or lengthen, as metal, into wire, 

by drawing it through holes successively dimin- 
ishing in size, in a steel plate, or a diamond or 
other hard stone. Johnson. 

2. To draw out into length ; to attenuate. 

I have boon wrongfully accused, and my sense wiredrawn 
into blasphemy. Bryden. 

WIRE'— DRAW-lgiR, n. A person who extends the 
ductile metals into wire, by drawing bars of 
metal through holes in a draw-plate, each hole 
being smaller than the preceding. Simmonds. 

WIRE'-DRAw-JNG-, n. The art or the act of ex- 
tending ductile metals into wire. Brands. 

WiRE'-fiD^^E, n. A delicate roll or strip of metal 
resembling a wire, which adheres to the edge 
of a tool m sharpening it, and which must be 
removed before the instrument can be in proper 
order to cut. BartUU. 

WIre'-GAUZE, w. a texture of fine wire; — 
used for window-blinds, for sieves, for covering 
safety-lamps, and for other purposes. Davy. 

WIRE'GRAsS, n. {Bat.) A common name of 
Eleusine Indica : — also of Foa compressa. Gray. 
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WIrE'-GRATE, n. A grate used in hot-houses 
to exclude insects, &c. Lovdoxi. 

WIRE'— GRIJb, n. A mischievous worm. Loudon. 

WIRE"— GUARD, n. A protection made of wire 
for the front of a wire-grate. Simmonds. 

WiRE'-HEEL, n. A name given to a disease in 
the feet of cattle. Smart. 

WiRE'-IR-ON (wir'i-ijm), n. Black rod-iron for 
drawing into wire. Simmonds, 

WIrE"-MI-CR6m'^:-TER, n. {Astron.) An in- 
strument used in connection with the telescope 
in delicate observations. Hind. 

WIRE"— Pt^’LE-^R, n. One who by his secret plots 
and intrigues controls the movements of the 
puppets on the political stage. [U. S.] BaHlett. 

WIRE'— PxJtlL-ING, n. Political management or 
scheming. [Low, U. S.] Bartlett. 

WIRE'— ROPE, n. Iron wire twisted into ropes 
for cordage, &c. Simmonds. 

WIRE"— SIEVE, n. A bolter or strainer with a 
whe bottom. Simmonds. 

WlRE'-WORK-?E (-wUrk-), n. A manufacturer 
of articles from wire. Simxnonds. 

WIRE '-WORM (-warm), n. {Zobl.) 1. A name 
given to the larvae of elaters, or spring-beetles. 
They are very injurious to the roots of wheat, 
rye, oats, and grass, and are so called from their 
slenderness and uncommon hardness. Hams. 

2. A myriapod of the genus lulus ^ injurious 
to vegetation; — termed the American wire- 
worm. Harris. 

WiR'I-NESS, n. The state of being wiry, Clarke. 

WiR'y, a. 1. Pertaining to, made of, or resem- 
bling, wire. “ The wiry cage.** Gay. 

2. Drawn out into wire ; wire-drawn. “ Her 

yellow locks, like wiry gold.** Spenser. 

3. Hardy; tough; sinewy. [Modern.] 

Trottle takes leave to describe her as an olFeusively cheer- 
ful old woman, awfully lean andto&t?, and sharp all over at 
eyes, nose, and mouth. JJickena. 

t WiS, V. a. & n. [Ger. wtssen. — See Wit.] [t. 
& p. vnst.'l To think ; to imagine ; to know ; to 
wit. — See Wit, and Wot, Sidney. 

I wis your grandam had a worser match. ShaJe. 

fwlS, ad. Certainly; truly; indeed. Chaucer. 

WJ§'ARD, n. See Wizard. Todd. 

Wis'DOM (wiz'dom), n. [A. S. wisdom \ xvis, 
wise, and donij judgment ; Ger. weisheit ; Dan. 
viisdom, msdom ; Sw, visdom."] 

1. The state of being wise ; knowledge prac- 
tically applied to the best ends, or to the true 
purposes of life ; knowledge united with a dis- 
position to use it for the best purposes; the 
power or act of judging rightly ; sagacity ; sa- 
pience ; prudence ; discernment ; judicious con- 
duct. 

Two tliincfs "peak much of the iHidom of a nation? pood 
laws and a prudent manawment of them StilUnufteet. 

Wisdom is that which makes men judsre what are the best 
ends, and what the best means to attain them, 7 emple. 

Wfsdonimf>.k^8 all the troubles, grieft, and iwins incident 
to life, whether casual adveisitles or natuial nffllctiono, ea-sy 
and supportable, bj rightly valuing the importance and mod- 
erating the influence of them. Jiar? oio. 

The wisiTom of the Deity, as testified in the works of elec- 
tion, surpasses .oil idea we have ot ti.i>.dom drawn from the 
highest intellectual operations of the highest class of intelh- 
pent beings with whom wc are acquainted; and (which is of 
the chief importance to us), w'hatever be its compass or ex- 
tent, which It IS evidently impossible that we should be a File 
to deteimine, it must be adequate to the conduct oi that order 
of things under which we Uve. 

2. The religious sentiment ; fear and love of 
God 5 duty to God. 

So teach us to number our days that wc may apply our 
hearts unto lotsdom. xc. 12. 

Syn. — Wisdom is a word from the Anglo-Saxon ; sa- 
from the Latin, is little used. Wisdom is a much 
hi«:her and more comprehensive term than prudence 
or sa^adtify and it is a divine as well as a human qual- 
ity. ’We speak of tho divine wisdom and of human 
wisdom I also of human (but not divine) prudence and 
sagacity ; and of the sagacity of a dog. Wisdom is ac- 
tive, prudence passive. Wisdom leads one to what is 
most .proper, prudence prevents one from doing what 
is improper. “ Wisdom is the right use or exercise of 
Jenoroledge, and differs from knowlfdge as the use which 
is made of a power or faculty differs from the power 
or faculty itself.” Fleming. — ** In strictness of lan- 
guage there is a difference between knowledge and lois- 
donif wisdom always supposing action, and action di- 
rected by it.” Paley. 


WISH 

Knowledge and wtsf/om, far fVom being one. 

Have ofttimes no connection. Jvnouteilye dwells 

In headb replete with thoughts ot othei men, 
i-* T1’ r^’*' e^t‘'’i*i'"e ■"h'”’* o'*"” 

f . . I I , • I. , I. much, 

, , , I . . 1 1 - I ^ I' I I'. Ooioper. 

Wf§E (wiz), a. [A. S. wis ; Dut. wijs ; Ger. weise ; 
Dan ^ 8w. vis; Icel. vis. — Sansc. wid . — See 
WiTjtJ. w.] 

1. Having wisdom ; sapient ; judging right- 
ly; di&creot ; prudent; judicious; sagacious. 

A wise son rnaketh a glad fiitlicr Prov. xv, 20, 

2. Judging well from expciience ; practically 
or expeiiuieutally knowing or acquainted. 

I would h 'vi you ioiac unto that which is good, and simple 
coma I 'ii.i j L i il Jtom. xvi. 15). 

It is usually seen that the vnser men arc about the tluiigs 
of this w 01 Id, the less wua they oje about the tlungs of the 
next. C/ibson, 

Where ignorance is bliss, 

’T is tolly to be wise. Gray, 

3. Becoming a wise man ; sage ; grave. 

One eminent in wise deport spake much. Milton. 

4 t Skilled in hidden aits or knowledge. [‘* A 
sense somewhat iionical.” Johnson^ 

Pray, was ’t not the wise woman of Bi entford? Shah. 

5. Crafty; cunning; subtle; wily, [u.] 

IIo taketh the wise in their own craftiness. Job v. 15. 

•^Tomake wiac, to make believe , to pretend ; to feign. 
Puttenham — JTcher, or viorm, the wiAcr, without iii- 
tclligence or infoi rriafion, — wlietliei the circairi- taiice 
or event not disclosed could, by its coinniunicafion, 
contribute to wisdom or not. “The Pietender or 
Duke of Cambridge may both be lauded, and I neoer 
the wiser, Swift. 

Syn. — See Political, Sagacity, Sensible. 

WI§E (wiz), n. [A. S. Dut. w^s ; Ger. 

weise ; Dan. x its ; Sw. vis. — It. guisa ; Fr. guise. 

— See Guise.] Manner; way of being or acting. 

Fair marching forth in honorable wise. Spenser, 

On this wise ye shall bless Israel Kuni. vi. 2d. 

’Tis in no wo>e sti tinge that such a one should believe that 
things were blindly shuiiled. Woodwaid. 

jdigp-It is obsolete or antiquated except in com- 
pounds ; as, lengthwise f sideunse, oiten coriupted into 
lengthways, siUeuHiys, &c. 

W1§E'A-CRE (wiz'si-kei), 7i. [Ger. weissager, a 
foreteller; weise, wise, and sftyew, to say.] 

1. t A wise speaker. Lelaiid, 

2. A pretender to wisdom ; a witling. 

Why, Bays a wiseacre that mt by him, were I as the King 
of Franco, 1 would scum to take part with footmen. Addison, 

WISE'-HEART-JgjD, a. Having a wise hearty or 
wisdom ; wise ; sapient. Ej:. xxviii. 3* 

t Wl^E'LlNG, n. One pretending to be wise.Honne. 

wr§E'LY, ad. In a wise manner ; judiciously. 

One that loved not wisely, hut too well. Shah, 

fWl^E'NJpss (wiz'n^s), n. Wisdom. Spenser, 

WI'§$R-ITE, n. {Min.) A variety of dialogite 
consisting of hydrated carbonate of man- 
ganese. Dana. 

WiSII, V. n. [A. S. wiscan ; Dut. wenschen ; Ger, 
wiinschen ; Dan. iniske ; Sw. onskaf] [t. wished ; 

pp. WISHING, WISHED.] 

1. To have strong desire ; to desire ; to long ; 

— frequently followed hy for. 

And much he wished, but durst not ask, to part. Pamolt. 

This is as good an argument as an antiquary could wish 
for. Arbuthnot. 

2. To be disposed or inclined. 

Those potentates who do not wish well to his alfolra have 
shown respect to his personal charactei. Addison, 

3. To hope or to fear in a slight degree. 

I umh it may not prove some ominous token. Sidney. 

WISH, V. a, 1. To desire ; to long or hanker after. 

What ardently we wfeh we soon believe. “ 

Not what we wish, but what we want, 

Det mercy still supply. 

2. t To recommend by wishing. 

He says he was wished to a very wealthy widow. Old Play, 
I would not wish them to a fairer death. Shak. 

3. To imprecate, or call down upon ; to invoke. 

If Heaven have any grievous plague in store 
Exceeding those that I can tcish upon thee. Shak. 

4. fTo ask; to request; to seek. 

Dighv should find the best wav to make Antrim commu- 
nicate the affair to him, and to with his assistancc-CkwenaoT*. 

WISH, «. 1. Desire; a longing; a hankering. 

Thy was father, Harry, to that thought Shah. 

Tlierc is some help for all tlie defects of fortune; for, if a 
man eaiinot attain to the length of his MitsAss, he m^ have 
his remedy by cutting of them shorter. Coiolep, 


Merrick. 
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2. The thing desired ; object of desire. 

What next I bring shall please thee, be assured, 

T^* ’ Ver‘<“'‘’. ‘'cir. t^v rtihrr “elf, 

i' 4 I, • »\'‘« . «J i !* ' Milton. 

4 ^ “ Desire^ in a lax sense, respects only actions 
and events tliat depend not on us j as when I desire 
that my friend may have a son to repiesent him, or 
that my country may dounsh in arts and sciences , 
but such mteriidl act is more properly termed a wish 
than a desire.” Ld.Kaunes, 

“ A viish IS an inactive desire. It is the result of 
that longing after happiness so natural to man, in 
cases where no expectations can be formed, no eJdbrts 
can be made.*’ Cogan, 

Syn. — See Desire. 

WiSFi'A-BLE, a. That may be wished for or de- 
sired, desirable, [k.] Udal. 

WISH^— BONE, ? jj. Xhe merry-thought, or 

W^SH'^NG-BONE, S breast-bone, of a fowl. [Col- 
loquial, U. S.] Bartlett. 

t WISH'^D-LY, ad. According to desire. KnoUes. 

w!sh'?R, n» One who wishes or desires. Gihbs. 

WISH'FiyL, a. 1. Longing; having or showing 
desire ; desirous ; eager ; earnest. 

To greet mine own land with my wishful sight Shah. 

You cannot behold a covetous spirit walk by a goldsmith’s 
shop without casting a wishful eye at the heaps upon the 
counter- Spectator. 

2. Desirable, exciting wishes ; longed for. 

Nor could I see a soil, where’er I came, 

More sweet and wisJifvL Chapman. 

WIsh'FX)L-LY, ad. With wishing ; earnestly ; 
w’ith longing, or ardent desire. Blair. 

WlSH'FlO'L-NfiSS, n. The quality or the state of 
being wishful ; earnestness ; eagerness. Clarke. 

WiSH'ING, n. The act of one who wishes ; desire. 
Wiskingt of all emplojynents, la the worst. Young. 

WfSH'LY, ad. With longing; wishfully; long- 
ingly. * [Local, Eng.] Mir. for Mag. Forhy. 

WiSH'-WASH (-wSsh), n. Ajay sort of weak, 
thin drink; wishy-washy. Ogilvie. 

WlSH'Y-WASH^Y (-wosh'e), a. Weak ; feeble ; 
jejune ; not solid. [Colloquial.] Brockett, 

WiSH'Y-WASH'y (-wiSsh'e), n. Any sort of thin, 
weak'drink, as weak tea, beer, &o. Jamieson. 

WiS'KJpT, n. A basket; awhisket. Aimworth. 

WiSP, n. [Ger. ^ But. wisch ; Dan. vwA.] 

1. A small bunch or bundle, as of hay or 

straw. “ A wis<p of straw.” ^ ^ak. 

2. A kind of broom. Simrinx>nds. 

WISP, t?. a. 1. To brush as with a wisp. Bnel. 

2. To rumple. [Local, Eng.] HallmeU. 

fWlSP^JgN, «, Formed of wisp. G. Raroey. 

f WlST, i. 8c p. from wis. See Wis. Markix. 6. 

WlST'FlJL, a. 1. Attentive ; earnest ; full of 
thought; thoughtful; pensive; contemplative. 

Why, Grubbinel, dost thou so wistful seem? 

There ’s sorrow in thy look. Gay. 

2, Wishful ; longing ; desirous. Spectator. 

1 cast many a melancholy glance towards the 

sea. Swift. 

WlST'Et^L-LY, ad. Attentively. Hudibras. 

wJs^TjT, n. {ZoGl.) The striated monkey, a na- 
tive of S. America ; Jacchus vulgaris. Wright. 

f WiST'LY, ad. Attentively ; earnestly* Shak. 

WIS'TQN-wfSH, n. {Zcsl.') A species of Ameri- 
can marmot, found on the banks of the Mis- 
souri and its tributaries ; the Arctomys Ludo~ 
vicianus, or prairie-dog. Say, 

WlTf V. n. [Goth. ^ A. S. wita^i ; Dut. weetan.] 

1. tTo know, or to be kno^vn. 

Moreover, brethren, we do you to wit of the grace of God 
bestowed on the churches of Macedonia. a Cor. viii. 1. 

2. (Law.) A word used to call attention to 

something particular, or as introductory to a 
detailed statement of what has been just before 
mentioned generally, Bu/rrill. 

Sj^ It is now used only in the infinitive to 
when It is an adverbial phrase, i mplying; videZ- 
icet^ or scilicet ; or it is used as a formal expression 
by which a call is made to know or to witness the legal 
sotting forth of something that follows. — See Wis. 

WiT, n. [A. S. wit ; Ger. mitz ; Dun. vid.] 

A> Ey If Oj Uf Yf lofiff f A, 1, 6, 


1. t The intellectual faculties or mental pow- 
ers ; the intellect ; the understanding. 

Will puts in practice what the wit devisethi 

Will e\er acts, and wit contemplates still Jjavies. 

2. Sense ; judgment ; wisdom ; sagacity, [r.] 
T ’’0 -h = ** 0 — d be O'* w.^h wine, 

li. \48 • 4 c Dryden. 

3. A power or faculty of the mind or intellect, 
considered singly ; as, “To lose one’s wits.** 

Thou hast more of the wild goose in one of thy wits than 
1 have in my whole five. Shah. 

4. t A superior degree of intelligence or un- 
derstanding ; a quick and brilliant reason. 

I take not wit in that common acceptation, whereby men 

^ -ArtciKoo nf 

, ( • 4 '■ tt. « . .4 . 4 ■ l-- ■, « ' I .1 'r4 ■ . . e 

. .Vv ! ■ ' ! ‘ ' l' . I - 
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JSp. Reynolds. 

Lewd, shallow, hairbrained huffs make atheism and con- 
tempt of religion the only badge and character of wit South. 

Q. Imagination, or the power of original com- 
bination under the influence of the imagination ; 
the imaginative faculty ; genius. 

The compos ^ c ' r* -irr""' i=. n ««-»'*•*<■ ■‘■o hr o^‘*' '* nrd 
wit m poetry . - ' 4 » , ‘ r* 'b s 4 ’ ‘ 'i . * 

in the writer, which . . searches over ail the memory ror tne 
species or ideas of those things which it designs to represent. 

6. A peculiar faculty of the mind, connected 
with the more comprehensive faculty of imagi- 
nation, by which pleasing but occult or remote 
resemblances arc traced between things appar- 
ently unlike • — the exercise of this faculty, or 
the association of ideas produced by it ; humor ; 
pleasantry ; facetiousness- 

For the qualities of sheer wU and humor, Swift had no 
superior, ancient or modern. Lngh Hunt. 

Vrtr. 'i»ho (4 f <— pq* /ipni pC "’pivo-ipo, 

li.., ( A. ■•4 ' I* • M '41 4..1 
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grows into imt. * JDryden. 

7. A man of genius or humor ; a humorist. 

How vain that second lifb in others’ breath, 

The estate which wits inherit after death I Pope. 

“ fp'it may be divided into two sorts, serious 
and comical. First, with respect to that which is se- 
rious or grave : the original signification of the Saxon 
word signifies wisdom ; and therefore a witty was 
anciently a wise man, and, so late as the reign of 
Elizabeth, a man of great wit signified a man of great 
judgment ; and, indeed, we still say, if a man has the 
use of his reason, that he is in his wits, and, if the 
contrary, that he is out of his wits. Serious wit, there- 
fore, is neither more nor less than quick wisdom, or, 
according to Pope, 

t 'p-.ip -If..* jq ■"'i+ijpp f/q d»*p«*, 

U ; , A' I 'ip I '! pxi T » ’ Pope. 

Second, as to comic wU : this is the general acceptation 
of wit among us, and is of the easiest kind ; for it is 
much more easy to raise a laugh, than to excite admi- 
ration by quick wisdom. . . . This wit m writing con- 
sists in an assimilation of remote ideas oddly or hu- 
morously connected, as in the poem of Hudibras, &C .5 
but more particularly comic wit is applied to speaking 
and conversation, and the definition of Pope may be 
adopted : * It is a quick conception and an easy deliv- 
ery.* In order to have toi£ for this purpose, the prin- 
cipal requisites are, a good imagination, a fund of 
ideas and woids, and a fluency of speech ; but all 
these will be insiiflicient, unless the speaker know 
how to adapt his remarks and replies to particular 
persons times, and occasions ; and, indeed, if he 
would be truly witty, he must know the world, and 
be remaikably quick in suiting the smallest word or 
term of an expression to the subject,** Burnett. 

The following enumeration of the different forms of 
wit is given by the celebrated Dr. Isaac Barrow : — 

Sometimes it lieth in pat allusion to a known story, 
or in seasonable application of a trivial saying, or in 
forging an apposite tale ; sometimes it playeth in 
words and phrases, taking advantage from the am- 
biguity of their sense, or the affinity of their sound ; 
sometimes it is wrapped up in a dress of humorous 
expression ; sometimes it lurketh under an odd Simil- 
itude ; sometimes it is lodged in a sly quesl;ion, in a 
smart answer, in a quirkish reason, in a shrewd inti- 
mation, iu cunningly .diverting or cleverly retorting 
an objection ; sometimes it is couched in a bold 
scJieme of speech, in a tart irony, in a lusty hyper- 
bole, in a startling metaphor, in a plausible reconcil- 
ing of contradictions, or m acute nonsense, some- 
times a scenical representation of persons or things, a 

&, tj short; ¥> h Qf V» T> ohsewre; PAe:6, 


I counterfeit speech, a mimical look or gesture, passeth 
for It , sometimes an affected simplicity, sometimes a 

I presumptuous bluntneHS, givetli it being , somenines 

I It nseth only troni a lucky hitniig upon what is 

' strange, sometimes fiom a ciafty wresting olivious 
matter to the fiuiposc. Often it consisteth in one 
knows not what, and spnngeth up one can liardly tell 
how. Its ways are uudccduntable and inexplicable, 
being answerable to the numbeiless rovings of fancy 
and windings of language.” 

j 2 £ one>s wit^s end, without expedients or contriv- 
ance. “ I am at my wit^s end for feai of any sudden 
surprise.” jSddtson. — X The fire wits, a phrase some- 
times used synonymously with the fine seu<>rs, but 
more commonly distinguished from them, and said to 
be common wit, imagination, fantasy, judgmoiit, and 
memory. S/iak. Hawes. — ^ 2 ^ 

sort of proverbial expression used chiefly to evpiess a 
want of command over the fancy or inventive fac- 
ulty. Shak. Becker. 

Syn. The foims both of wit and humor are so va- 

rious, that It is difficult to include them within the 
circle of a precise definition. Dr. Trusler says, “ ff it 
relates to the matter, humor to the manner , that 0111 : 
old comedies abounded with wit, and our old actors 
with hwmoi says Dr. O;!!,* .. H “ -s that 
which excites agreeable surprise ”1 iln* fiom 

th 4 '’ <;trariC^ a«‘-'‘»’nblage of lelated images piesentcd to 
u." //•! ./• 10 id • to excite laughter 01 mirth by ludi- 

crous images and representations of the matteia treat- 
ed of. Humor is less poignant and brilliant, and 
much less likely to ho offensive than wit , and it is 
always agreeable. “In conversation,** says Sii Wil- 
liam Temple, “ /tumor is more than wit, easiness 
more than knowledge.** 

WITCH, n. [A. S. wicca ; Frs. toikke ; Dut. toig- 
cheViarsta. — Low L. vegius, a sorceicr.] A 
person supposed to have foimed a compact with 
evil spirits, and by their means to operate su- 
pernaturally ; — formerly applied to persons of 
either sex, but now only to women ; a soiceiess. 

There was a man in that city whose name was Simon, a 
•mteh that had deceived the folk of Saniane. Wick Itfie. 

The wicked witch now seeing all this while 
The doubtful balance equally to sway. 

What not by nglit, she cast to win by guile. Spenser, 

It is not a hundred years since the conjuration of witches, 
(fn» 4 / 4 na qn«i w-io '‘O'Yimonly prcctised and taught in 

J ):.i. ' ’»;■ 1. 11; ‘"l<l■» 4 ' 4 • . J Richardson, 17T8. 

WiTCH, n. [A. S. wio.] 1. f A winding, sinu- 
ous bank. Spenser. 

2. A conical piece of paper used as a wuck. 
[Local, Eng.] Clarke. 

WItcII, V. a. To be^vitch ; to enchant ; to fasci- 
nate ; to charm ; to captivate ; to ravish. 

And mtch the world with noble horsemausliip. Shak. 

wITCH'CrAfT, n. The art or the practices of 
witches; sorceiy; enchantment; witchery. 

People are credulous, and apt to impute accidents and 
natuial opciatvons to witcha aft. Bacon. 

JKJT* A Htatute was enacted declaring all witchcraft 
and sorceiv to be felony without benefit of clergy, 33 
Henry VHI., 1.541; again, 5 Elizabeth, 1562, and 
James 1., JG03 ; — repealed, 10 Georgo fl., 1736, — Bar- 
rington estimates the judicial nixirdorfi fox witchcj'oft, 
in England, m 200 years, at 30,000. Haydn. 

WiTCH'-jSLM (wltch'Slm), n. {Bot.) A species 
of elm; Ulmus montana', — called also mouii~ 
tain ehn, Scotch elm, and toeechelm. Bng. Cyc. 

Skinner suggests that it received this name 
either because witches were supposed to assemble 
round it, or because they used it in their incantations. 

WiTOH'S-RY, n. 1. Enchantment ; magical prac- 
tices and incantations ; sorcery ; witchcraft. 
Deep-skilled in all liis mother’s witcTieries, MilUm, 
2, Fascination ; a powerful and inexplicable 
influence ; entrancement ; spell. 

lie never felt 

The witchery of the soft blue sky. Wordsworth. 

WiTCH'-HA-ZEL (-zl), n. 1. (Boif.) A tall shrub 
of eastern North America, remarkable for 
blossoming late in autumn ; Mamamelis Vir* 
ginica. Gray. 

2. A name sometimes given to the witch- 
elm, or Ulmm montana. Wright. 

WTTOH'ING, a. Bewitching ; flt for sorcery or 
witchcraft. ” Witching drugs/' Rowe. 

’T is now the very witching time of night, Shak. 

w1tch'-R!d-DEN, a. Ridden by witches. Booth. 

WiTCH'-TREE, n. The witch-hazel. Todd. 

w1t'-.CRAcK-¥R, A joker; a jester. Shak. 

t wIt'crAft, n. 1, Invention. Camden* 
2. Logic ; dialectics, [a.] R. Itefcer. 

FAR, fast, FALL; h£iR» H£R; 
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*• WITB, V. a. [A. S. witan^ To blame ; to re- 
^Ivproach ; to censure. Spenser, 

+• WITB^ n. Blame j reproach ; censure. Spenser, 
f WfTE'L^SS, a. Blameless. Spenser. 

W1T'5‘NA— jejg-MOTE', n. [A. S, witena gemot^ 
an assembly of the wise ; wita^ a wise man, and 
(jemoti a meeting.] {ybit,) The supreme council 
or pailiament of the Anglo-Saxon nation, com- 
posed of the king, the gentry, knights, bishops, 
and abbots. Bosworth, 


^ “ ” 't” ^1*0 cirmi'fipnt'I'V Of WlSdOIll. 

r . I* ■ (■ o.'*. he name 

w » ,t‘ - I ' ■ ; : » >a acscii|)cive oi uie mexTiment of its 

!' *• -i their wisdom. Qmt,Mag, 


WITH (with), prep. [Goth, mith ; A. S. with, mid, 
mith\ Dut. met\ Ger. m(t\ Dan. ved, med\ Sw. 
vid,med, Icel. vid, rued, medr, — “ TF^lfA has 
descended to us from two difterent A. S. verbs, 
VIZ., wit hail, to join, and weorthan, wyrthan, to 
be. From the latter we have the compounds 
witfi-in and with-out ; i. e. be in, be out — . Gen- 
erally speaking, when with denotes instrument, 
cause, means, it is the imperative^ of wyrthan, 
to be , when it denotes union, conjunction, it is 
the imperative of withan, to join.*’ Richardson.'\ 

By, — expressing the relation of joining or 
connection, the naiture of the connection, as of 
cause, means, comparison, confederacy, &c., 
being shown by the context, and the import of 
the preposition itself remaining the same. 

Tf p ’"i- il. T . 40 .. 1.' . -v 1. Shak. 

'I -ti Ml • ■ 1 ' I Dryden, 

II >11 ' I : I. i' . >p. i.> 

'/ III. u I 

Fear not, for I am with thee, and bless thee. Gen, xxvi. 24. 

“ With and bij, it is not ahvava easy to distinguiali, 
nor perhaps is any distinction alw.ivs observed. With, 
seems rather to denote an nistruineiit, and by a cause: 
thus, Tie killed his enemy with a sword, but he died 
by an arrow. The ariovv is considered larhor as a 
cause, as there is no mention of an agent. If the 
agent he more remote, bif is used ; as, The vermin 
which he could not kill laith liia gun, he killed by poi- 
son : if these two propositions he transposed, the sen- 
tence, though equally intolhgihlo, will be leas agreea- 
ble to the common inodes of speech.” Johnson* 

jgrs* “ With, in composition, in old English writers, 
as in A. S., retains its moaning (join), and is con- 
stantly used as a prefix eqmvailant to the Latin cum 
(or I should latlior say is used pre-poaed without 
being fixed). The Latin Lotnes is rendered by Wick- 
liffe a with follower, and a co-hoir is a witJiAmr, a fol- 
lower or heir with one or more. When loith follows 
a verb, it is the custom of lexicographers to explain 
according to the context. Thus, ‘ to agree me,’ 
‘to fight 7oith mo’; in the fiiat instance they imply 
cum [with] ; in the latter, contra [against] : though, 
in hoth cases, the actors join iii one purpose. So, too, 
withstand, in A. S. with, and withe rstandan, implies two 
parties joined infl«a purpose, — keeping or gaming a 
stand or position, though adverse to each other. And 
hence the usage may have boon extended to cases not 
admitting such an explanation. In the throe, — with- 
draw, wit/t-hold, wtA-staiid, there is a strong coinci- 
donco of with and the Latin re.-, re-trahero, le-tmere, 
re-sistere.” Richardson, 

WiTlI, n. [A. S. withig, a withy ; Ger. weide ; 
Dut. vidie ; Sw. vide ; Icel. ridir,"] 

1. A twig used as a band for tying or bind- 

ing; an osier or willow twig; — also written 
withe and withy. Bacon. 

2. A band of twigs. Mortimer. 

3. {Arch.) The partition between two ebim- 

noy-flucs. Gwilt, 

WIth-AL', ad. Along with the rest; likewise; 
at the same time ; also ; too. 

Yet it must be withal considered. Rooker, 

t WITH-Al', prep. With ; — formerly so used 
when placed after the objective case. 

The beat rule of lifb that ever the world was acquainted, 
toifhal. . Tillotson. 

WiTH'AM-ITE, n. {Min.) A bright-red variety 
of epi'dote. The crystals are pale straw-yellow, 
seen in one direction across the prism. Bcma* 

WITH-DEAw’, V. a. [i. withdrew; pp. with- 
drawing, WITHDRAWN.] 

1. To take hack or away ; to remove. 

Impossible it is that God should withdraw his presence 

ftom any thing, JSboAer. 

Do you withdraw yourself a little while. Sheik. 

2. To call away ; to recall ; to make to re- 
tire or return ; as, ** He withdrew his troops.** 

3. To retract ; to recall ; to take back, as a 
charge, a threat, a vow, a promise. 

Wouldst thou vMhdi aw it? For what purpose, love? SheOc. 

Syn.-— See Separate. 


WItH-DRAW', V. n. To retire; to retreat; to 
take one’s self away ; to secede ; to recede. 

Let us withdraw into the other room. Shak. 

The foremost of his foes a while withdraw. Dryden. 

Syn. — See Retire. 

WITH-DRAW'AL, n. The act of withdraxving ; 
withdrawment. Blit. Crit. 

WiTfl-DRAw'JglR, n. One who withdraws. 

WiTH-DRAW'lNG-R66M, n. A room used to 
retire into ; a drawing-room. Mortimer, 

wItH-DRAW'M^NT, n. The act of withdrawing; 
withdrawal. Ec, Rev, Robert Hall, 

WiTHE [with, S. W. J. E. F. Ja. K. Wh . ; with, 
P . ; with, jSw.], n. 1. A tmg used for a band; 
a xvillow twig; an osier. — See With. Bacon. 

2. (Naut.) An iron instrument fitted on the 
end of a boom or mast, with a ring to it, through 
which another boom or mast is rigged out and 
secured. Dana. 

WITHE, V. a. [i. withed ; jop.wiTHiNG, withed.] 
To bind or fa'sten with wxthes. Bp. Hall, 

WiTH'JJR, V. n. [A. S. gewyth&rod ; W. gxmjwo^ 

p. WITHERED ; pp. WITHERING, WITHERED.] 

1. To grow sapless ; to dry up ; to shiivel. 

Why wither not the leaves that want their sap ? Shak. 

The soul may sooner leave off to subsist than to love, and, 
like tlic vine, it witheis and dies if it has nothing to embrace. 

South 

2. To waste ; to pine away ; to languish ; to 
lose animal moisture ; to decay ; to droop. 

A fair face will wither, a full eye will wax hollow. Shak. 

Now warm in love, now withering in the grave. DryUen. 

WiTII'jpR, V. a. 1. To make to fade or dry up. 

Fn- t*'e “ii'i no -’Of « •» heat but it 

" I'l* • ■ u ‘ liiA *■ 4 ' Jai i, H. 

The bay-trees in our countiy are all withei ed. Shak. 

2. To make to shrink, decay, or wrinkle, for 
want of animal moisture. 

Look how I am bewitched ; WoXri, «»ine arm 

Is, like a blasted sapling, ■' r i • n iiii. Shak. 

WITH’^R-BAND, n. A piece of iron fitted in 
the under part of a saddle, near a horse’s wil,h- 
ors, to keep tight the two pieces of wood that 
form the bow. Far. Diet. 

WfTlF^lRED (wltli'^rd), p. a. Dried or shrivelled ; 
wasted; shrunk; faded. Shak. 

WiTH'^RED-NfiSS (with'erd-Ti6s), n. The state 
of being withered ; marcidity. Bp. Ilall. 

WITH'^lR-iNG, p. a. Drying or shrivelling; 
wasting; fading; decaying. 

WlTH'?R-lNG-Ly, atf. In a withering manner; 
so as to cause to wither, Byron. 

WITH'^lll-lTE, n. {Min.) A white, often yelloxv- 
ish or grayish, subtransparent or translucent, 
brittle mineral, of vitreous lustre, sometimes 
occurring in crystals, and consisting of caibo- 
nate of baryta. Da?ia. 

W1TH'^1R-nAM, n. [A. St withernam, e\ wither, 
against, and name, a taking or seizing of goods ; 
wiman, to take away.] (L'rw.) A taking by 
way of reprisal ; a taking or a reprisal of other 
goods, in lieu of those that xvere formerly taken, 
and eloigned, or withheld. Burrill. 

wItHE'— ROd, n. {Bot.) A common name of a 
shrub of N. America ; Viburnum nudum. Gray. 

WITH'?R§, [Goth. to join. JR/cA- 

— See With.] The elevated ridge on 
a horse’s back, near the bottom of the neck, 
formed by the lengthened spinous or upright 
processes of the first ten or eleven hones of the 
back. Touatt. 

High withers'ha.ve always been, in the mind of the indpe 
of the horse, associated with good action, and generaliv vnth 
speed. JTouatt. 

WlTH’JER-WRt^NG (with’er-r&ng), a. Hurt or 

galled in the withers, as by a bite of a horse, or 
by a saddle being unfit, especially when the 
bows of it arc too wide. Far. Diet. 

WiTH-HfiLD’, i?. from withhold. See Withhold. 

WiTH-HOLD', V. a. [tdth and hoM.) p. with- 
held WITHHOLDING, WITHHELD OrWlTH- 

^ HOLDEN. ^ — Withho^en is antiquated.] 

1. To hold or keep back; to restrain ; to keep 
from action or exercise. 

Withhold, O sovereign prince, your hasty hand Spenser. 

If our passions may be wiihheUf. Esttlewell. 


3. To retain ; to detain ; to hinder ; to prevent. 

Difflcult’cs there arc, which m yet withhold our assent, 
till we be flirther and better satished. JJuoAer. 

And suon again as lie his light withheld. Spender, 

Syn. — Pee Restrain. 

WITII-IIOLD’EN (\vjtri-li6l’dn), p. Held or kept 
back; xvithheld. — Sec Withhold. Spelman. 

WITH-HOLD'^R, n. One that withholds; one 
who keeps back. Stephens. 

WITH-IIOLD’M^NT, n. The act of withholding ; 
a keeping from action, [ii.] Ec. Rev. 

WiTll-lN', prep. [A. S, withinnan\ wxth, with, 
and innmi, in. — With and in. — See With ] 

1. In the inner pait or side of; — opposed to 

without. “ Within the waters.” Addisorh, 

Go, shut thyself within tliinc house. Ezek in. 24. 

That which is within tlio cup ami platter. Matt. xxiu. 26. 

Pleased and contented within liiniself. TiUotson, 

2. In the limits or compass of; not beyond. 

Green hills and naked rocks within the ncighboi hood 
makes the most agreeable confusion. Arkhwn. 

Which IS moic within our coni prehension. Locke. 

3. Not reaching to any thing external. 

Were every action concluded within itself. Locke. 

4. No longer ago than ; no later than ; during. 

Within these live hours Hustings lived. Shak, 

5. In the reach or extent of; not beyond. 

Both ho and she ore still within my power. Pope, 

6. Into the heart or confidence of. [ii.] 

When by such insinrations they have onco Viinr, 

... no wonder it they icjoice to see him ' i 1 1 - 

lany. 

WJTU-IN’, ad. 1. In the inner part ; in the cen- 
tre or interior ; inwardly ; internally. 

Though the skin 

Be closed uithout, tlie wound tebters within. Carew* 

2. In the mind, heart, or soul. 

Dls from within thy reason must pi event. X>ryden. 

t WITH-lN’FdRTII, a. Within doors. Wickliffe. 

WITlI-lN’SiDE, ad. In the interior pait or side ; 
xvithin. [r.] Sharp, 

, prep. [A. withutan^ xvith, 

and vt, utan, out. — \Vtt?i and out. — See With.] 

1. On the oiit.side of; out of; — opposed to 
Within. “ Without tlie city.” Lev. xiv. 40. 

Abide without the camp seven days. J^uin. xxxi. 10. 

Taking my diveisions without doors. Addison, 

2. Not in the compass of; beyond. 

Eternity ... is without our reach. Bui’net, 

3. With the negation or omission of. 

Without the soparntmn of the two monarchies, the most 
advantageous tcinis from the French must end in oui de- 
struction. AuihiiOn. 

4. Not with ; — noting absence or destitution. 

Bold to speak the word without fear Phil, i. 14, 

A lamb without blemish and without spot. 1 Pet. i IP. 

5. Not by ; not by the use of ; not by the 
help of, independent of. 

Buy wine and milk without money. La. Iv. 1. 

Running out and discovering its-'lf without labor. Brown, 

6. With exemption or freedom from. 

The Irishry might not be naturalized without damage to 
themselves or the crown. Davies, 

Without day (L. sine die), without the appointment 
of a day to appear or assemble again ; as, “ To ad- 
journ without day.^^ BurrUL 

WiTH-bUT’, ad. 1. Not on the inside ; on the 
outside of ; not writhin. 

These were from without the growing nurseries. Miltm, 

2t Out of doors ; not in a house, Wotton, 

3. Externally ; not in the mind. Johnson, 

conj. Unless ; except. [Not in use 
unless in conversation.] 

You will never live to my age without you keep yourself 
breafii with exercise. Sidnet 

WiTH-dijT’-DOOR, a. Being out of doors ; ex 
tenor, [ii.] ShaJ^ 

fWlTH-O^T’EN (-bfi’tn), prep. [A. S. withviten.) 
Without. Spenser, 

t wIth’o6t-f5RTH, a. Out of doors, Wickliffe, 

t WiTH-SA Y’, V. a. To gainsay. Cham&r, 

t wIth'sEt, V. a. [A. S. mthsettan.'} To set 
against; to resist. Brovme, 

WiTII- STAND', V. a, \joith and stand,) p. wiTH- 
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WOLLASTOJSIITE 


■OTOOD ; •pp, ^WITHSTANDING, "WITHSTOOD.] To 
Stand against ; to oppose , to resist. 

And they withstood ■Uz^lah, the king. 2 Chron. xxvi. IS. 
Ye have withstood the leceived oideru of this church. Hooker^ 
Syn. — See Oppose. 

IVITlI-STAND'JglR, n. One who withstands or op- 
poses ; an opponent. Raleiyh. 

WlTH-STOOD' (with-stild'), from with- 

stand, — See Withstand. 


WITH 'WIND, n. A kind of herb. Johnson. 


WiTH'Y, n. [A. S. witkig. — See With.] 

1. A. kind of willow-tree. Exehjn. 

2. A name given to flexible boughs of willows 
and osiers ; a withe. [Local.] Farm. Ency, 


WiTH'Y, a. Made of, or resembling, withes j 
flexible and tough. Fletcher. 

WIT'LJglSS, a. Wanting wit or : 

silly 5 foolish. “ The sw 

WiT'LlpSS-LY, ad. Without wit or understand- 
ing ; inconsiderately ; indiscreetly. Bean. ^ FI. 


WIT'LJglSS-NESS, n. State of being witless ; want 
of wit or understanding. Sandys. 

wIt'LING, n. [Dim. of A pretender to 

wit ; a man of small wit- Fope. 


WIT'N^SS, fi. [A. S. toitneSf ffewitnes ; loitan^ to 
wist, to know.] 

1. Tesimony ; attestation ; evidence. 

If Ibea , ' - - - I'*.-. . - ^ .. - t-’« 

is another ■ r < » ' . .■ I . i ; i.> 

which he witnesbvtJi or mo is true. Jonu v. .d. dj. 

An evil houl pt tiducing holy Urt/Hcss. ShaJi. 

2. One who sees or knows personally. 

We . . , were eye-«:i/iie!.4iei« of his majesty. 2 Pet. i. 16. 

3. One who gives testimony oi* evidence. 

<xod 1$ witness between thee and me. Gen. xxxi. 50. 


4. (Eato.) A pel son who gives evidence to a 
judicial tribunal; a deponent. — in conveyan- 
cing, one who sees the execution of an instru- 
ment, and subscribes it for the purpose of con- 
firming its authenticity by his testimony. Burrill. 

jy.th f. elfectiially ; to a great degree, or 

i\ i 1 ::i(‘ i> r.ii • • . ernpliatically. “ Gall is bitter with 
t.tif *.'• or cuiloniuai.] Prior. 

WlT'N^lSS, V. a. [f. W'lTNESSED ; pp. witness- 
ing, WITNESSED.] 

1. To attest ; to give or bear testimony to ; 

to testify ; to be a witness of. Shah. 

2. To see or know peisoually ; to take cog- 
nizance of with the eyes ; to observe. Waits. 

WIt'N^SS, V. n. To bear testimony; to testify ; 
to give evidence of. Sidney. 

WlT'NgSS-lpR, n. One who witnesses ; orfe w-ho 
testifies, or gives testimony. Martin. 

WIT'SNAp-PIEIR, 71. One who affects wit or rep- 
artee. [k.] Shah. 


WIT'— STARVED (-btdivd), a. Destitute of wit or 
genius. Clarke. 

WIT'T^ID, a Having wit ; — used in composition. 
** A quick-tt?/^^e«? boy.” Johnson. 


WlT'Tl-OI§iM, n. A phrase or remark affectedly 
witty ; a mean attempt at wit; a conceit ; a joke. 


He fs fall of conceptions, points of epigram, and witticisms; 
all which are below the dignity of heroic verse. Addison. 
A mi ghty witticism — pardon a new word. Drpden. 
je®* This word Dryden innovated. Johnson. 


WlT'Tf-LY, ad. 1. In a witty manner; with wit. 

In conversatibn wittily pleasant. Sidney. 

2. Ingeniously; cunningly; artfully. • 

But is there any other beast that lives 

Who hia own harm, so wttiily contrives? JDryden. 

WIt'TI-NESS, w The qua''i<-y or the state of 
being witty ; — somcthuig witty. Spenser. 

WIt'TING-LY, ad. KIno%vingly ; by design. 

Nor witiingly have I infringed my vow. Shak. \ 

f WIT'TQL, n. [A. S. zoittol^ witol^ knowing.] 
One who, knowing his wife’s faithlessness, 
seems content; a tame cuckold. Sidtwy. 

fWlT'TpL-LY, a. Like a wittol. Shah. 

tvfT'TY, a. 1. f Ingenious; inventive. Shah. 
Thou art . , . witty in thy words. Judith xi. 28. 

Having or exhibiting wit ; abounding in 
wit; humorous; droll; funny; facetious. 

sayings will be found in a great measure the 
issues of chance. * South. 

So uameicifully witty upon the ladies. Addison. 


WJT'WAL, n. {Omith.') The golden oriole; Ort- 
olus galbula: — also tne greater spotted wood- 
pecker ; Pzeus major. Etig. Gyc. 

WIT'- WORM (vvit'wnrm), n, A feeder on wit: 
— a canker ot wit. B. Jonson. 

WIVE, V. n. [i. W'lVED ; pp. WIVING, wived.] 
To marry, as a man ; to take a wife. hhak. 

WIVE, V. a. L To match to a 'wife ; to furnish 
with a w'ite. “ Already wived** Milton. 

2. To take for a wife ; to marry. 

Her whom tlie hrst man did wive. Donne. 

fWlVE'HOOD (wiv'hfid), n. Wifehood. Spenser. 
tWlVE'L^lSS, a. Wifeless. Homily. 

WIVB'LY, a. Belonging to or becoming a "v ife ; 
wilely. ’ [r.] Sia ley. 

WI'V^R, or Wi'VJgRN, n. A kind of heraldic 
dragon, T/iyime. 

wrVE§ (wivz), n. pi. of wtye. See Wipe. 

WtZ'ARD, n, [From wise. — A..^ S. wis; Ger. 
weise^ wise A. S. wige-lere, -wizard.] 

1. t A person reputed, or pretending, to be 

wise. Spetiset'. 

2. A conjuror; a magician ; an enchanter ; a 
soicerer; — correlative to witch. 

^ J .. - U ... tU J |jy Q.^ 

il.- .L I • .1 I I . Shah. 

WiZ'ARD, a. 1. Enchanting; charming. CoUms. 
2. Haunted by ivizaids. “ Where Deva 
spreads her wizard stream.” Milton. 

WIZ'ARD-RY, 71. The art or the practice of wiz- 
ards ; sorcery ; magic. Lazo. 

WiZ'EN (wiz'zn), v. n. [^A..^.wisnmn, weosnian.'] 
[l. WIZENED ; pp. WIZENING, WIZENED.] To 
diy up ; to shrivel ; to wither. [Local.] Forby. 

WiZ'EN (wlz'zn), n, Tho windpipe ; the weasand. 
[Scot, and local, Eng.J Jamieson. HalliweU. 

WiZ'ENED (wSz'znd), p. a. or a. Dried; with- 
ered ; shrunk ; weazen. [Local.] Todd, 

WlZ'EN-FACED (wiz'zn-fiist), a. Having a lean i 
or shrivelled face. Cktrhe. 

WOAD (wad), n. [A. S. wad, waad ; Dut. weede ; 

Ger.waid; Dan. vede; Sw. z'ejde. It. yziado ; 

I Fr. gtwsde, guede. — Celt. gioed.J 

1. (Bot.) The common name of cruciferous 

? lants of the genus Isatis, one species of which, 
satis iinctorta, is cultivated in Great Britain 
for the indigo derived from its leaves. Loudozi. 

2. A blue dye, identical with indigo, derived 
from the leaves of Isatis tizictona, and employed 
as a fermentative addition to indigo in the pas- 
tel vat. Miller. FarnelZ. 

W6AD'-WAX-EN (-w&fc-sn), n. {Bot.) The com- 
mon name of dyer’s greenweed ; Genista tine- 
toHa\ — also called wood-waxeti. Gray. 

WODE, a. [A. S. zood.'] Mad; furious, — Sec 
Wood. [Local, Eng.] Pegge. Wi'ight. 

WODB'G:^iLD, n. {OM Eng. Law}^ A payment 
for wood. Bu7'r7U, 

WO'DEiN, n. [A, S.] A divinity of the Anglo- 
Saxons, considered to correspond -with the Mer- 
cury of the ancient Greeks and Romans, from 
which Wednesday receives its name; — some- 
times erroneously considered identical with 
Odin. Brands. 

WOE (wo), n. [M. Goth. wai\ A. S. wa, wna\ 
Dut. wee \ Ger. weh; Dan. veei Sw* — Ox. 
ovat; L. v<s. — W.gwce.'j [Written also 7PO.] 

1. Grief; sorrow; misery; dolor; agony; an- 
guish; distress; affliction; suffering. 

OF man’s first disobedience, and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, ■whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world, and all our troe. Jifil m. 
O’er dreary wastes they woei» each other’s v oe. Pc pe. 

2. A curse ; a denunciation of calamity, [r.] 

Can there he a woe or curse in all the stores of vengeance 
equal to the malignity of such a practice? South. 

It is often used in dennnciatinns ; as, Woe be ; 
or in exclamations of sorrow ; as, Woe is, anciently, 
Woe worth (A. S. weorthem, wurthan, to become, 
to be). 

Woe be to the shepherds of Israel. A’leeX;. xxxiv. 2. * 

Woe is me, Itor I am undone 1 Im. vi. 5. 

Howl ye. Woe worth the day I Ezek. xxx. 2. 

Woe to the vanquished! woel Dryden,. " 

J8®* « Woe seems in phrases of denunciation or im- 


precation to be a substantive, and m exclamation an 
adjective, as paiticularly in tlie tolloviing lines.’* 
Todd, “ He vv axed wondrous looe,” Spoiii,er. 

JVoe are ive, sir. SfiaA, 

‘ WOE'— Bjp-GONE, a. Fai gone in woe ; very sad; 
‘ overwhelmed with grief 01 son ow. Shah, 

; WOE'-WEA-RIED (wo'ive-iid), a. Tired out with 
woe ; fatigued with sorrow. Shah. 

WO^FX^L, a. 1. Soirow’fiil ; grieving ; mourning; 
lamenting. “ JKo/m/ widows.” Dante/. 

2. Bringing sorrow or evil ; calaniitous ; af- 
flictive ; sorrowful. “ O zcqfvl day.” Philips. 

' "Wilful extravagance ends in uq/tt! want. Ptorerb. 

' 3. AVietched; paltry; sorry; pitiful. 

What W/O./ m 2 stuff this inudiigal would be I Pojjc. 

WC F’Cl-IjY, ad. In a woful manner; sorrow- 
fully ; mournfully ; — -wretchedly. South, 

WO'FI^L-NiESS, n. The state of being "woful ; 
misery; calamity; affliction. MaHin. 

WOLD, n. [A. S. zoeald, wold."] 

1. A wood; a forest ; a w’eald. Boswoi'th. 

2. An open tzact of country, hilly and void of 

wood ; a down. Shak. Cowell. 

Wold and zoald with the Saxons sifinified a ruler 
rr -111 f. ■ . wlience Bcitioold is a famous gov- 
fi' - , I ■ ' , noble Roveinor , HcifoaW, and, by 

inversion, waldiun, a geneial of an army. Gibson. 

WOLF (wfilf), n. 

[M. Goth, wu^s ; 

A- S. wztlf\ Dut. 

^Ger.wo^; Dan. 
zilc',^\\.ziif\ Icel. 
tilfr. — L. vitlpes, 
a fox.] [jt)/. 
woLvrs^*’-ftlv‘>''i ^ 

1. {Zu 2.J A I! 
enoTis digitigrade 
mammal, allied to 
the dog, of the genus Cazas or Lztpus. 

jge^Theie are several wiiecies of zroloes, tound in 
various parts of the w'orld, tho most abundant of 
which is tho American wolf. Cants (or hujuiA) occt-, 
dentalis. Baird. 

2. Any thing ravenous or destructive. 

3. (Med.) Atuboicular cxcrcbcence or ulcer. 

— Soe Lupi'S. Browne. 

4. A w'orm which infests granaries. Claz'ke. 

WOLF'— b£r-RY, 71. {Bot.) Asliiub bcazingwdiito 
berries, and growing in the north-wcstcin parts 
of the United States ; Symphoricarpus occiden.. 
talis. Gray 

W0LF'-d6g (wfilf'dSg), n. 1. A pow’erful dog, 
kept to guard sheep ; Canis Po7ne7^anizts. Baird. 

2. A dog supposed to be bred betw cen a dog 
and a -w'olL Johnson. 

WOLF'-PISEI (wGlf'nsh), ?i. {Tvh.) A fierce and 
voracious acan- 
thoptciygiousin.i- 
rine fish ; Ana7'- 
rhicas lupus ; — 
called also cat- Woit-tihii. 

Jish, undi sea-wolf. — See Sea-"nvolp. Braztde. 

WOLF'JSH (wfilf'jsh), a. Resembling, or pertain- 
ing to, a wolf ; ravenous ; savage. Shah. 

WOLF'ISH-LY (wrftlf'ish-le), ad. Like a wolf; 
savagely ; ravenously. Ash. 

WOLF'-N^T (wfilf'nSt), n. A kind of net that 
takes great numbers of fish. [Local.] S7nart. 

W6l'FRAM, fK (3/2??.) An opaque, sometimes 
weakly magnetic mineral, of sub-metallic lustre, 
occurring in crystalline and other forms, and 
consisting of tungstic acid, protoxide of iron, 
and protoxide of manganese. Dazia. 

W0L’’S'BANB (w'illfs'ban), n. {Bot.) A poison- 
ous, ranunculaceous plant, the roots of which 
are scraped and mixed with food to form a bait 
for wolves and other dangerous animals ; 
monk’s-hood; Aco7iit%im Nupellm. Baird. 

WOLF’S'-OLAw (wfilfs'kiaw), n. {Bot.) A plant 
of the genus Lycopodium, or club-moss. Smazi. 

WOLF’S'— mIlk, n. A kind of herb. Awswerth. 

WOLP’S'-PEACH (wfilfs'pscli), n. {Bot.) A plant 
of the genus Lycopersicum ; the tomato. Smart 

WOl'LAS-TQN-Ite, n, (Min.) A subtranspar' 
ent or translucent mineral, of a white color, in- 
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WOOD-ANT 


dining to gray, yellow, red, or brown, of a vit- 
reous lustre, sometimes crystallized, and con- 
sisting almost entirely of silicate of lime; — 
so named from Wollaston, an English chemist, 
and called also tabular spur, and^aS^e spar. Dana, 

WOL-VglB-ENE' (vvai-vei-en'), w. {Zoul.) A car- 
nivorous mammal, about the size of a large bad- 
ger, found throughout the northern parts of the 
Ameiican continent ; the glutton; Oulo luscus. 
— See Glutton. Baird. 


rectum, above the vagina, and below the convo- 
lutions of the small mtestine. It contains the 
foetus from the commencement of conception 
until birth. DungUson. 

3. The place where any thing is generated. 

The to(mb of earth the genial seed receives. Dryderu 

4. Any cavity or hollow place containing any 

thing. Addison. 

tw6MB (w&m), 2 ?.a. To enclose ; to breed or gen- 
erate in secret. Snak. 


t WOLV'{SH (wulv'ish), a. Wolfish. Shak. 

WOM'AN (wum'an), n. j pi. WOMEN (wlm'en). 
[A. l3. wiff wiftnan, wiman, wimman. — “ 

IS a geneifil term to include each sex, and [in 
A. S.] the specific name wifman is given to the 
female, from hei employment at the woof [A. S. 
weft', wefan, to weave], and wtspman to the 
male, from his occupation in weapons of war.” 
Jlichardson. — The singular is literally the 
womb-man, and the plural wif-men, which by 
the change of y into m, for ease of pronuncia- 
tion, became wimmon. Swiarif.] 

1. The female of the human race ; — applied 
particularly to an adult female of the human 
race, as distinguished from a girl. 

O lovely woman, nature formed thee 

To temper mun. Otway. 

T'p.g n'nice n-o’td; 



Ti’.* I"* *’■' i’ "*f'- cr 1 "'^ 1 -= 1 c* o'vn, 

V <1. .1 * M ,■!< •' T- . . ■■ 

O'. I I *: ii . ■ • ' !i'i' i'*! '.i • •*■1. 

Pope. 

O woman, in oui liouis of case, 

|Tr.{»rti-+nin^ (.fiw wTrl I’iirrt to p'****®?, 

\'I. ’■■■>’(.' c 0 ' 0 

Il.’v'U ' «. 'I'l' ' >' ' I'' 

U'*!' r ;i 1" ' II ' "i • brow, 

\ I .1 . , u"' I. . ' Sir Walter Scott. 

2. A female attendant or servant. Shak. 


WOM'AN (wam'an), v. a. To make pliant or ef- 
feminate, like a woman, [ii.] Shak. 

W0M'AN-B5RN (wRin'^n-born), a. Born of wo- 
man.' Cowper, 

t WOM'ANED (w(im'?ind), a. United with a wom- 
an, as in marriage. Shak. 

WOM'AN-HAT^JPR (wfim'an-liat'^r), n. One who 
has, or pretends to have, an aversion to the fe- 
male sex; a misogamist. Swijt. 

t WOM'AN-H£ ad, Womanhood. Don?ie. 

WOM'AN-HOOD (wflm'an-hfid), n. The character, 
state*, or collective qualities of a woman. Shak. 

WOM'AN-iSH [wfim'fin-ibli), a. Suitable to a wo- 
man having the qualities of a woman ; resem- 
liling a woman ; feminine ; effeminate. Sidney. 

WOM'AN-ISFI-Ly (wfim'sm-iah-le), ad. In a wo- 
manish inoniior. Com. on Chaucer. 


WOM'AN-lrfll-NilSS (wfiin'fjin-Tsli-nea), n. State 
01 quality of being womanish. Hammond. 

WOM' AN-IifiE To make or ren- 
der womanish , to soften, [ii.] Sidney. 

WOM' AN-KIND (wdin'au-fcind), n. The female 
sex ; women collectively. Sidney, 

WOM'AN-LESS, a. Destitute of women. Quin, 

WOM' AN-LIKE (wRm'gin-lik), a. Resembling a 
woman; womanly. Allen, 

WOM'AN-LT-NESS (w(im'?in-le-nSa), n. The qual- 
ity or the state of being womanly. tidal, 

WOM'j^N-LY (wRm'?in-l§), a. I, Becoming a wo- 
man *; feminine ; not masculine. JDryden, 

2. Not girlish ; not childish. 

Young persons under a womanly age. 

WOM'AN-LY (wfim'gin-l?), ad. In the manner of 
a woman. ' Gascoigne, 

tWOM'AN-TIRED (wfim'an-tird), a. Hen-pecked. 
Thou art woman-tired.^* Shak, 


WOMB (wdni), n. [M. Goth wamha, the belly; 
A. S. wamb, the womb, the belly ; Dut. warn, 
the belly of a skin or of a fish, a dewlap ; Frs. 
wamp ; Old Ger. wamhe, the womb ; Ger. wanwe, 
a dewlap, a belly or paunch ; Dan. vom, a belly, 
the womb ; Sw. 'ofimhA 

1, t Belly. ** To fill his womb.** Wickliffe. 

2. (^Anai.) A hollow symmetrical organ in the 
female, in the form of a truncated conoid, situ- 
ated in the pelvis between the bladder and the 


WOM'BAT,w. {Zoul.) Ahox- 
rowing, marsupial quadru- 
ped, somewhat resembling 
a small bear, found in Aus- 
tralia ; the ursine opossum ; 

Phascolomys ur sinus, 

Waterhouse, 

t w6MB'y (w3m'e), a. Capacious. Shak. 

WOM'AN (wim'en), n.pl. of woman. See Woman. 

.WON (wiin), i. from See Win. j 

t WON, V. n, [A. S. wuman ; Dut. wo7ien ; Ger. 
wohnenJ\ To dwell ; to have abode. Spenser. 

t WON, n. A dwelling ; a habitation. Spe7iser. ; 

WON'D^R (whn'der), n, [A- S. wu7idor, toimder, , 
wonder \ Dut. W07ider‘, Ger. wunder; Dan. 

Sw. under ; Icel. undiu'.l 

1. The state of mind produced by something 
new, unexpected, and at the same time inexpli- 
cable; astonishment; amazement; surprise. 

1. 0.1 ■ w* 'tto*. ^■».i I Oil I'li ru' I'l. ' ' n •• .i 

They vere filled with toonder and amazement at that which 
had happened unto him. -.icta lu. 10. 

And Btill they gazed, and still the wonder grew 
That one smallhcad could carry all ho knew. Goldsmith. 

2. A cause of wonder; something wonderful ; 
a marvel ; a prodigy ; a miracle ; a monster. 

That sword could worulera do. Waller. 

I am as a wondei unto many. Pa. Ixxi. 7. 

3. Any thing mentioned with wonder. 

Babylon, the wonder of all tongues. Milton. 

The seven wonders of the 70orld, the pyramids of 
Egypt, the Pharos of Alexandria, the walls and hang- 
ing gardens of Babylon, the temple of Diana at Ephe- 
sus, the statue of the Olympian Jupiter, the mausole- 
um of Aitomisia, and the Colossus at Rhodes. Eneij. 

Syn. — An extraordinary event may excite wonder , 
if it comes unexpectedly, surprise ; if attended with 
exciting circumstances or consequences, amazement or 
astonidiment ; or with what is great and noble, admu 
ration. — See Miracle. 

w6n'D 5R (wiin'der), v. n. [A. S. wund7'ian.2 p. 
wondered ; pp. WONDERING, WONDERED.] 

1. To be struck with wonder or admiration ; 
to be surprised; to marvel; — followed by at, 

I but formerly sometimes by affe7\ 

All that hemd it vwndeted at those things. Luk'e li. 18. 
King Turn us loondered at the fight leuewed. Di mhn. 

He vwndered that there was no intercessor. Isa. Ux. 16. 

All the woild uondeied w/tcj the beast. Pev. xhi 3 

I The render of the “ Seasons” wondera that he never saw 
befbre what Thomson shows him. Johnson. 

2. To doubt. “ I wonder whether he will be 

here in time.” [Colloquial.] Todd, 

t w6n'DJPR, ad. Wonderfully. Wickliffe. 

t w6n'D] 6;RED (wfin'dfrd), a. Able to perform, 
or having performed, wonders. Shah, 

WON'D^R-JgJR, n. One who wonders. Barret. 

WON'DpR-Px)'L, a. Exciting wonder ; surpris- 
ing ; amazing ; marvellous ; astonishing. 

Therefore hare I uttered that I understood not; things too 
wtmderful for me, which I knew not. Joh xlii. 3. 

wON'DJPR-Fxi'L-LY, ad. In a wonderful manner 
or degree ; surprisingly ; amazingly. 

I am fearftilly and wondeKl^y made. Pa. czxxix. 14. 

w5N'D5;R-FljrL-NKSS, n. The state or the guali- 
ty of being w onderful. Sidney. 

WON'DJgIR-iNG-LY, ad. In. a wondering manner. 

t wdN'Di&E-LY, ctd. Wonderfully. Wickliffe. 

wON'D^IR-MfiNT, n. Astonishment ; amaze- 
ment ; wonderful appearance, [r.] Dryden, 

WON'D^JR-OtJs, a. See WoNXiROUS. I 

wON'DJgiR-STRt^^OK, a. Struck with wonder ; I 
amazed ; astonished. Dryden. 



WON'DER— WORK'EB (wun'der-wUilc'ei), n. A 
performer of wonders. Atterbury. 

WON'D^R— WORK'INU (wuu'(l?i-v dik'iiig), Do- 

ing wonders oi suipiibing things. Di'ayton. 

WON'DROyS, G. Maivcllous; wonderful. 

The wondrous wisdom of our Creator Watts 

t w6n'DEOUS, Wondrously. Raleigh, 

w6N'DROy S-LY, ad. In a wonderful manner ; 
wonderfully ; marvellously. Shak, 

WON'DROys-NfiSS, n. The quality of being 
wondious ; wonderfulness. Browne. 

t WONG, n. [A. S.] (Dazo.) A field. Spelman. 

w6nt (wfint), V. 71. [Past part, of A. S. wtmian, 
to dwell, to won.] \i. wont ; pp. wonting, 
WONT or WONTED.] To be accustomed ; to 
use , to be used ; to be habituated. 

A yearly solemn feast she wont to make. Spenaer. 

w6nT [want, S. W. P. J. F. K. Sm. Wb ; want, 
Ja.l, n. Custom ; habit ; use ; practice. 

’T is not hiB toont to be the hindmost man. Shak. 

WONT (wont or wiint) [wont, S, W, F, Ja. K, 
S771,', vvunt, rr"^>.] A contiaction of ; 

used loi [Colloquial.] Johnson.-^ 

In New England, commonly pronounced wTmt, 

w6nT'JPD, oj. Accustomed; used; usual. 

Again hia wonted weapon pioved. Spenser. 

E’en in our ashes live their u'ontid fires. Gray. 

w6NT'Jg:D-NESS, 71, The state of being wonted 
or accustomed. [«.] K, Charles, 

t w6nt'L®SS, a. Unaccustomed. Spejiser, 

w66, V. a. [A. S. woga7u'] [i. wooed ; pp. woo. 

ING, WOOED.] 

1. To couLt ; to solicit in love ; to address. 
With looks, with words, with gifts he oft her wooed. Spenaer. 

Was over woman in this humor wooed'i 

Was ever woman in this humor won? Shak, 

2. To court or invite solicitously. 

Thee ehanfro*'*! oft the woods among 

I iLoo til 'it“ir tiiv c\cn aonp. JMton. 

w66, t?. n. To court ; to make love. Dryden. 

WOOD (wfid), n. ; pi. wood? (whdz), [A. S. %ou- 
du, wood, a wood ; Dut. woud, a wood ; Dan, ^ 
Sw. ved.’—W. gzrydd.] 

1. A large and thick collection of trees ; a 
forest; — often used in the plural. 

T. sr’’* *bf* orow 

31i\is''T' ' I !'i‘ . 'O ‘ 0 ',tr Shak. 

Ki m Iti' ; I ooda. Pennant 

There is a pU*.isiii e in the p itliles'i it ootK jRi/t an 

Those giecn -robed senators of mighty woods, Keats. 

2. The substance of trees ; trees sawed or cut 
for architectural or other purposes ; timborT 

Bung wood, and build the house. Iktg i, 8 

And they clave the wood of tlie cart. 1 Sam. vi. J4 

Come up unto me into the mount, and make Ihou an aiV 
of wood, Deui, x, 1 

3. Trees cut or sawed for fuel- 

4. An idol constructed of wood. 

Woe unto him that saith to the wood. Awake! Heh. ii, Vt 

5. {Bot.) The inner and hardened portion oi 

trees and shrubs of more than one year’s dura* 
tion. HensloWi 

jJS^The woorfof exofronous plants consists of propel 
woody tissue, more or less interinin^lecl with vascuint 
tissue, principally in the form of dotted ducts, or oc- 
casionally some spiral or annular ducts, &c. It iif 
composed of concentric rinffs or layers, each the 
growth of one year, which are traversed by medullary 
rays- The wood of endogenous plants consists ol 
bundles of woody and vascular tissue, in the form ol 
thick fibres and threads, which are embedded in cel- 
lular tissue. Gray. 

WOOD (wfid), V. a. To supply or furnish with 
wood, as for fuel. 

Wooding an d watering our squadron. Anaon. 

WOOD (wild), V. n. To get or* procure supplies 
of wood, as for fuel. Anson. 

f WOOD (wfid), a. [A. S. wodI\ Mad ; furious ; 
raving; — written also wode, Tmser, 

WOOD'-A-NfiM'O-N? (wfid'-), n, {Bot.) A low 
perennial plant, with pretty vernal flowers, 
growing in woods ; AnemOTW nemorosa, Qranj. 

WOOD'— Ant (wlld'Ant), n, {Bni.) A species ot 
ant living in society or colonies in woods ; For- 
mica ruja. Bng, Cyc, 
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WOOD'-ASH-?§ (wiid'aLsh-ez), w. Ashes of wood. 
WOOD'BiND (wud'blnd), n. A plant; 

woodbine. [R.] Drayton. 

WOOD' BINE (wOd'bln), n. \wood and hind,'] 
(Bot,) A twining shrub bearing very fragrant 
flowers ; the eglantine ; the honeysuckle ; Cap- 
rijbhum PeHclymeminu Baird, 

j^f^Ameiican woodbine^ a twining shrub bearing 
flagrant flowers, with a ringont, smooth corolla; 
Lonicera grata. Gray, 

WOOD'-BIRD (wfid'bYid), n. A bird inhabiting 
the woods- Shak, 

WOOD'— BOUJN’D (wiid'-), a. Encumbered by tall 
hedge-row's. Clarke, 

WOOD'CHAT (wud'chat), n. {Ornith.) A species 
of shrike, or butcher-bird, found in Middle Eu- 
rope and in Northern Africa, Yarrell, 

WOOD'— CHOIR (wud'kw'lr), n. The songsters or 
singing birds of the woods. Coleridge, 

WOOD'CHUCK (wud'chfik), n. (Zoul.) A quad- 
ruped of the marmot family ; ground-hog ; Arc- 
tomys mortax. Audidton. 

WOOD'-COAL (wud'kol), n, 1. Coal made of 
wood ; charcoal. SmaH. 

2. Brown-coal; bituminous wood. Bra7ide, 

WOOD'COCK (wud'- 
kSk), n. 1. (Or-^ 
mth.) A grallato- 
rial, nocturnal bird of 
the family Scolopacidtje^ 
allied to the snipe ; Scol- 
opax rusticola, TarreU. 

2, t A dunce. [Ludi- 
crous.] Drayton, Shak. 

Thorny vsooicock^ {Zodl.) 
a name applied to several 
mollusks of the genus JTu- 
rec^ having an oval, oblong shell, with a long tube 
with or without spines.— ^oodcoefc’s or snipe’s headf 
(Zobl.) a mollusk tbo g-'ri’i'* lir'”Tic a na- 

ked, reddish shell, w .ih .i n ''u, • l.'Mh s mb f .-i . . Cye, 
W00D'05ck-SH£ll, n. {Conch.) The shell of 
certain species of mollusks, of the genus Murex^ 
having an oval, oblong shell, with a long tube 
with or without spines. Clarke. Eng. Cyc. 
WOOD^-CRACK-6R, n. A kind of bird. Clarke. 
WOOD — CRAPT, n. Skill in any thing which per- 
tains to the woods or forest. Cloi ke, 

WOOD'-CRiCK-jpT (wad'krifc-§t), n. A 

kind of insect. Goldsmith, 

WOOD^-COL-V^R (wfld'-), ?i. Wood-pigeon. 
WOOD -cCr (wdd'kut), n. ^ An engraving on 
wood; — also a print or an impression from an 
engraving on wood. Eg. Rev. 

WOOD'-cDt-TJPR, n. One who cuts wood; one 
who fells trees and chops up wood. Morgan. 
WOOD-DOVE' (wud'dUv), n. (Ornith.) The 
"wood-pigeon ; Colmnha palwnbus. Savage. 
WOOD^-DRINK (wdd'drliifc), n, A decoction or in- 
fusion of medicinal woods, as sassafras. Floyer. 
WOOD'-DtJCK (wfld'diik), «. {Omth.) A name 
given to the summer-duck. Audubon. 

WOOD'?D (wfld'^d), a. Supplied or covered with 
wood or trees ; timbered. 

Landed estate, . . . wooded^ and watered. AT^viMot. 

WOOp'EN (wfld'dn), a. 1. Made of wood ; con- 
sisting of wood ; ligneous ; woody. Addison. 

2. Clumsy; awkward; stiff; ungainly. 

"When a bold man is out of countenance, he makes a very 
wooden figure on it. CoUier. 

WOOD'EN— CL6ck, n. A clock in which th.? case, 
a large part of the machinery, &c., are made of 
wood. S. Taylor. 

WOOD'— gN-GRAWjpR, n. An artist who cuts 
pictures or drawings on box- wood, to take im- 
pressions from. Simmonds. 

WOOD'-®N-GRAV'ING (wfld'-), n. The art of 
cutting designs on wood, in such manner as to 
leave the lines in relief: — also an engraving 
on wood ; a wood-cut. FairhoU. 

WOOD'EN-SP66n (wdd'dn-), n. A term applied 
to the last junior optime that takes a degree in 
the University of Cambridge, Eng. Gent. Mag. 

, We submit that a wooden<tpoon<sd our day would not be 
justified in calling Galileo and Napier blockheads, because 
they never heard of the difforcntial calculus Macaulay. 

WOOD'— FRET-T^IR (wfld'fr^t-ter), n. An insect 
or worm that eats wood. Ainsworth. 


WOOD'-G6d (wud'gSd), n. A fabled or pretended 
sylvan deity. Spenser. 

WOOD'-GROUSE (wfid'grbus), n. {Ornith.) The 
capercailzie, or cock of the wood j Tetrao uro- 
galhts. YarreU. 

WOOD'-HOLE (wfid'hol), n. A place where wood 
is laid up. Philips. 

WOOD'-HOD'SE (wfld'hbus), n. A house, or recep- 
tacle, for wood ; a store-room for fuel. Smollett. 

WOOD'l-NfiSS (wfid'f-nSs), n. The state or the 
quality of being woody. Holland. 

WOOD'ING, n. Act of supplying with wood. Anson. 

WOOD'IjAND (wdd'iand), n. 1. Ground which is 
covered or interspersed "with wood or trees; 
forest-land; timber-land; woods. Simmonds. 

2. A soil resembling the soil in woods in color 
and humidity. [Eng.j Wright. 

Syn* — See Forest. 

WOOD'L AND (wfid'land), a. Relating to woods ; 
sylvan. * “ Woodland grounds.*’ Dryden. 

WOOD-LARK (wfld'ldrk), n. {Ornith.) A spe- 
cies of lark allied to the sky-lark, but smaller ; 
Alauda arhorea. Yarrell. 

WOOD'-LAY-^R (wfld'la-er), n. A young oak or 
other tree laid down in a hedge. Clarke. 

WOOD'L^SS, a. Destitute of wood. Clarke. 

WOOD'L?SS-n£ss, n. The state or condition of 
being woodless. Clarke, 

WOOD'LOCK fwiid'ISk), n. {Naut.) A piece of 
thick stuff fitted on the rudder of a ship, to 
keep it down. Mar, Ihct. 

WOOD'-LOX^SE (wiid'lbiis), n. {Ent.) A name 

g iven to isopods of the genus Oniscusi sow- 
ug. Baird. 

fWOOD'LY (wfid'l§), oi?. Madly. Huloet. 

WOOD'M^N (wdd'man), ? One of the 

WOOD§'MAN (wfidz'man), ) men appointed to 
look to tlie king’s woods. [Eng.] WImhaw. 

2. One skilled in the forest, or spoits of the 
forest ; a sportsman ; a hunter. ^ Shak. 

3. A timber-cutter ; a forester. Simmonds. 

WOOD'— MEIL, n, {Naut.) A coarse kind of stuff 
used to line port-holes. Burn. 

WOOD'-MITE, n. {Ent,) A name given to 
arachnidans of the family Oribatideet found 
creeping upon stones and trees amongst moss. 

Bail'd. 

t WOOD'M6NG-jgR, n, A woodseller, Wotton. 


WOOD'-MOSS (wfid'mSs), n. 
wood. 


Moss growing on 
Jodrell. 


fWOOD'MOTE (wfld'mfit), n. {Law.) A forest 
court ; the old name of the court of attachments, 
otherwise called the Foidy Days* Court. Burrill. 

WOOD'— NAPH-THA (wfid'nap-tha), n. Impure 
pyioxylic spirit. -L See Pyroxylic-spirit. 

Miller. 

t WOOD'NJgJSS (wdd'n^s), n. Madness. Bp. Fisher. 

WOOD'-NlGIIT'SHADE (wfld'-), n. {Bot.) 
Woody nightshade; Solanum dulcamara. 

Johnson. 

WOOD'-N5TE (wfld'not), n, A wild, musical 
note, like that of a forest-bird. 

Or sweetest Shakespeare, Fancy’s child, 

Warble his native xoood-wites wild. Milton. 

WOOD'-NYmpH (wfld'nlmf), n. A fabled goddess 
of the woods ; a nymph of the woods, Milton. 

WOOD'-6f'FER-!ng (wfld'-), n. {Bib.) Wood 
burnt on the altar. Ffeh. x. 34. 

WOOD'— ^5Il, n. A clear, dark-brown liquid, re- 
sembling copaiba in consistence, smell, and 
taste, obtained from IHpterocarpus turbinafuSy a 
large tree growing in farther India, and also 
from other species of the same genus. It is 
called also balsam of copaiha^ and Gurjan bah 
sam^ and is used medicinally, having properties 
similar to those of copaiba. Wood <Sp Bache. 

WOOD'-O-PAL (wfld'5-pal),«. {Min.) A mineral 
composed chiefly of silica, and having the form 
and texture of wood, the vegetable matter having 
gradually given place to a silicious deposit pos- 
sessing the characters of semi-opal ; — called also 
opalized woody and llgniform-opal, Cleaveland. 



W00D'P:6CK (wfld'pek),w. Woodp^okSiX, Addison. 

WOOD'PECK-JglR (wfld'p^k- 
er), n. {Ornith.) A scan- 
sorial bird of the family 
Piddcey remarkable for its 
extensible tongue, by means 
of which it draws insects 
and grubs out of holes 
which it has pecked m 
trees. There aie many 
species of several genera, 

— See PioiD.®. Yarrell. 

WOOD'-Plg^-EON (wfld'pld- 
jun), n. {6rn%th^ The 
ring-dove ; Colu/mhapalun'i- cjoid-winged woodpcca- 
hus. Yarrell. (it\Picus awatus,'). 

WOOD'— PILE, n. A pile of wood, as for fuel. Ash 

WOOD'— PU'C^5-RQN, n. {Ent.) A kind of insect 
"which penetrates into wood. Clarke, 

WOOD'— REEVE (wfld'iSv), n. One who has the 
care of woods. [Eng.] Todd. 

WOOD'-ROCIC (wfld'iSk), n. {Min.) A variety of 
asbestos. bright. 

WOOD'r66f (wfid'r6f), n. [“ Supposed to be a 
corruption of the word wood-rowell, the w hoi Is 
of leaves, according to Turnery representing cer- 
tain kinds of ‘rowellesof spores.’” Loudoii,] 
{Bot.) The common name of plants of the ge- 
nus Asperv^n^ p-'rt’cularly ©f Asperula odoi'ata, 
which is uh‘ ii:l its fragrance when 

dried. Loudon. 

WOOD'rOff, n. {Bot.) Woodroof. Eng. Cyc. 

WOOD'-RIJSH (wfld'-), «. {Bot.) The common 
name of plants of the genus Luzitlay being those 
rushes ’which have flat leaves. Gray. 

WOOD'-SA^E (wfld'saj), n. (Bot.) A plant, in- 
digenous in Europe, in woody, hilly situations, 

‘ having a smell and a taste resembling that 
of the hop ; wood germander ; Tetm'ium scoro^ 
donia. Eng. Cyc. 

fWOOD'SARE (w^fld'sAi), n. Froth found on 
plants ; froth-spit. — See Froth-spit. Bacon. 

WOOD'— SCREW (-skrd), n. A screw for uniting 
pieces of wood. Wrighi. 

f WOOD'SEER (wfld'sSr), n. The timcw'hen there 
is no sap in the tree. Tusser. 

WOOD'-SH6cK ( wfid'8hi5k),«. {Zobl.) A species 
of North American weasel ; the pecan ; M(o*tes 
Canadensis, Eng. Cyc. 

WOOD'-SKIn, n. A large kind of river canoe 
made in Guiana by the Indians, from the bark 
of the purple heart-tree, and the Simari or 
locust-tree. Simmoiids, 

WOOD^'MAN (wfldz'mgin), n. A woodman. — See 
■Woodman. Hammond. 

WOOD'-SOOT, n. Soot from burnt wood. Clarke. 

WOOD'-SOR-R^JL (wfld's3r-rel), n. {Bot.) I’he 
common name of polypctalous exogenous plants 
of the genus Oxalis^ the best known species of 
which is Oxahs acetoseUay or common wood-sor- 
rel. All the species have acid leaves from the 
presence in them of oxalic acid combined xvith 
potash. Eng. Cyc. Gray, 

jg^The binoxalate of potash is sometimee sepa- 
rated by chemists from 7oood-sorrel, and sold under 
the name of salt of Ismonsy for removing iron moulds 
and ink stains from linen. Loudon. Wood if Bache. 

W00D'-SPTR-1T, n. Pyroxylic spirit. — - See 
Pyroxylic-spirit. Miller. 

WOOD'SPITE, n. ^Omith.) The green wood- 
pecker; Pious vintlis. Yarrell. 

WOOD'— stamp, n. A block-print and carved 
work for impressing figures and colors on paper 
or fabrics. Simmonds 

WOOD'— STONE, n. A mineral of a fibrous text- 
ure, with the fibres often intertwined like those 
of wood, essentially composed of silicious earth 
supposed to have been gradually deposited as 
the vegetable matter was decomposed and re- 
xnoved ; — called also petrified woody and ago- 
tized wood. Cleaveland. 

WOOD'— TAR, n. Tar obtained from wood. 

WOOD'-TIN (wfld'tin), n. {Min.) A mineral 
occurring in botryoidal and reniform shapes of 
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a radiated structure, and consisting chiefly of 
deutoxide of tin ; — found in Cornwall and in 
Brazil. Dana, 

WOOD -ViN'jp-GAR, n. Diluted acetic acid, con- 
taining 6^ per ‘cent, of monohydrated acetic 
acid, IVood ^ JBache. 

WOOD'-wArd (wild'ward), n. One whose office 
was to protect the wood, and who was sworn to 
present all offences against vert and venison at 
the forest courts. [Eng.] CoweU, 

WOOD'-WAx (w<ld'w5.ks), ) (Bot,) A shrub ; 

WOOD'-WAX-EN, ^ S dyer’s weed; dyer’s- 

broom ; Ge9itsta tinctoria ; — called also woad- 
waxen. Booth. DunglUon. 

WOOD'-WORK (wud’wUrk), n. Work, or the 
part of any thing formed of wood. Goldsmith. 

WOOD’— WORM (wfld'wurm), n. A sort of worm 
which is bred in wood. Johnson. 

WOOD'Y (wfld'e), a. 1. Abounding with wood. 

Secret shades 

Of woody Ida^s inmost grove. MUton. 

2. Consisting of wood ; ligneous. 

The woody parts of plants. Orew. 

3. Relating to woods ; sylvan. 

All the satyrs scorn their woody kind. Spemser. 

4. Having the texture of wood. Bindley. 

Woody Jibrn or woody tissue, (Bot.) tissue consisting 

of very slender, tough, transparent, membranous 
tubes, or elongated cells, tapering acutely to each end, 
and, like cellular tissue, having no direct communi- 
cation with each other except by invisible pores ; — 
called also pleurenchyma. Woody tissue constitutes a 
large parr of trees and shrubs, and a distinguishable 
portion of phinnogainous, herbaceous plants. The 
textile fibres of flax, hemp, &c., are derived from the 
woody tissue of the bark.* Ltndley. Chray. 

WOOD'Y-NIGHT’SFIADE (wfid’^-nlt'shadh n. 
(Bot.y A plant; wood-nightshade; Solanum 
aulcamara. Dunglison. 

Wdd'JglR, n. One who wooes; one who courts a 
woman ; a lover. “ Penelope’s wooers.’* Bacon. 

w66p, n. [See Wett.] 1. The series of threads 
that run breadthwise, and so cross the warp ; 
the weft. ** The warp and the woof.” Bacon. 

. 2. Texture ; cloth. Foyc. 

w 60 F'Y, a. Having a close texture. Clarke. 

Wdd’lNG, n. The act of one who wooes ; the act 
of courting or soliciting. Cowper. Stowe. 

w66’ING-Ly, ad. In a wooing manner ; pleas- 
ingly ; so as to invite stay. Shak. 


A gown mado of the finest wool^ » . x 

■Winch from our pretty lambs we pull. BoJeigh. 

2. Any short, thick hair ; something resem- 
bling the wool of sheep. 

In the caldron boil and bake; 

Wool of bat and tongue of dog. Shak. 

3. {Bot.) Long, dense, curled, and matted hairs 
resembling wool, on certain plants. Wright. 

WOOL'-BAll (wfirbfil), n. A ball of wool. Smart. 

W00L'-BEAR-|NG (wfil’bAr-ing), a. Bearing or 
producing wool. Booth. 

W00L'-BUR-L^:R (wfil'-), n. A person who re- 
moves the little knots or extraneous matters 
from wool, and from woollen cloth. Simmonds. 

WOOL'— OOMB-jpR (wfil'k5m-$r), n. One whose 
business it is to comb wool. Johnson. 

WOOL'— COMB- JNG, n. Act of coming wool. Ash. 

w66ld, V. a. [Dut. woeUn, h&woelen\ Ger. wUh^ 
len, hewuhhn.] (Ncmt.) To wind a rope round, 
as a mast or yard, to support it in a place 
where it may have been fished or scarfed to 
fasten or unite, as a spar or mast, by winding 
and intertwining. Mar. Diet. 

w56LD'Jg;R, n. {Rope-making.) A stick with a 
strap of rope-yam made fast, to fix on the rope 
and assist the men at the hooks in closing the 
rope. Mwr.Dict. 

WddLD'lNG, n. {Nmxt.) The rope used in bind- 
ing masts and yards. Stem. Mar, Diet. 


WOOL'-DRIV-JgR, n. A dealer in wool. Clarke. 

WOOL'-DYED, p. a. Dyed in the yam before 
making up ; not piece-dyed. Simmonds. 

WOOL'F^L, (wfll'f^l), n. A skin not striked of 
the wool. — See Fell. Davies. 

WOOL'-gATH'JPR-Ing (wfll'-), n. Idle indul- 

I gence of the imagination; vagary: — useless 
pursuit or design ; a foolish enterprise. Milton. 

WOOL'-gATH'^JR-ING, a. Indulging in idle fan- 
cies ; listless ; dreamy ; inattentive- 

Hls wits were a.-wool-gath&rmg, as they say, and his head 
busied about other matters. Mturton. 

WOOL'-GROW-|lR, n. A grazier or breeder of 
sheep for their fleece. Simmonds, 

WOOL'-HALL, n. A trade-market in the woollen 
districts. [England.] Simmonds, 

WOOL'L^IN (wfil'l§n), a. [A. S. vmUe^t, wylUn.) 

1, Made of wool ; consisting of, or like, wool. 

Spite of his woolly nightcap. Xhydm. 

2. Coarse ; of little value or importance. 

I was wont 

To call them woollen vassals, things created 

To buy and sell with groats. ^dk. 

WOOL'LgN, n. ; pi. WOOLLENS (wfll'lSnz). Cloth 
made of wool ; woollen goods. Simmonds. 

WOOL'LJPN-DRA'PJPR (wfil'lfn-), n. A dealer in 
woollen goods. Simmonds. 

WOOL-Lj^lN-fiTTE' (wfll-len-St'), n. A kind of 
thin woollen stuff. Knight. 

WOOL'L?N-SCRIb'BL5;RS, n. pi Machines for 
combing wool into thin, downy, translucent lay- 
ers ; — also called wool-scribblers. Simmonds, 

WOOL'LJ-NjIss (wfil'l^-nes), n. The state or the 
quality of being woolly. Clarke, 

WOOL'LY (wfil'le), a. 1. Clothed or covered 
with wool. ** Woolly breeders.” Shah. 

2. Made or consisting of wool ; woollen. 

On their own woolly fleeces softly sleep. Dryden. 

3. Resembling wool ; like wool. 

What signifies 

My fleece oS woolly hair, that now uncurls ? ^ak. 

4. {Bot.) Clothed with long, dense, curled, 
and matted hairs resembling wool, as Verhas- 
cum Thapsusi lanuginous. Bindley. Gray. 

The blushing apzicot and wooUy peach. JB. Jonson. 

WOOL'LY— SfiAD (wfll'-), n. A cant term ap- 
plied to a negro. Bartlett. Clarke, 

WOOL'MAN, n. A dealer in wool. P. Cyc. 

WOOL'-PACK (wfll'p&k), n. 1. A large pack or 
bale of wool weighing ^0 lbs. Simmonds. 

2. Any thing bulky, but light. Cleaveland. 

W00L'-PACK-?R (wflr-), n. One whose busi- 
ness it is to pack wool. Richardson, 

WOOL'-SAOK (wfll'sSk), n. LA bag, sack, or 
bundle of wool. Shenstone. 

2 . The seat of the lord chancellor of England 
in the House of Lords, being a large, square 
bag of wool, without back or arms, covered with 
red cloth. Brands. 

WOOL'-STA-PLE (wfil'sta-pl), n. The city or 

town in England where wool was sola; a 
market for wool. Whishaw. 

WOOL'-STA-PL^R (wfil'-), n. A wholesale deal- 
er in wool ; a sorter of wool. Simmonds. 

WOOL^-STOck (wfll'-), n. A heavy wooden ham- 
mer for milling cloth, or driving the threads of 
the web together. Simmonds. 

WOOL'-TRAdE (wfil'-), n. The trade in wool. 

t WOOL' WARD (wfil'ward), ad. In wooL 

I have no shirt; I go «?oolu7anffi>r penance. ^ak. 

To go woolward, to go dressed in wool only, with- 
out linen ; — often enjoined in times of superstition, by 
way of penance. JVhres. 

WOOL'-WfND-®R (wai'wind-^r), n. A packer of 
wool; wool-packer. Crabh. 

w66p, n. (Omtf A.) A kind of bird. Johnson. 

w66r'A-LY, ? ^ celebrated virulent poison 

w6tj'EI, > from South America; — called 
also wrari and owraH. Hohlyn. 

w66§, n. Sea-weed ; an herb. Johnson. 

t w66§'Y, a. Oozy. Woosy marsh.*’ Drayton. 


w66tz, n, A finely damasked, hard steel, of ex- 
cellent quality, obtained from India. 

> 30 ^ Wootz consists of iron and small quantities of 
carbon, silicon, sulphur, and, occasionally, of alumin- 
um. MtUer, 

! WORD (wiird), n. [M. Goth. wau7'd ; A. S. wot'd, 
wyrd ; Ger. wort ; Dut. woord ; Dan. ^ Sw. ord ; 
Icel. ord . — Sansc. wartha. — L. verhum . — From 
Goth, waurthan, A. S. weordan, pp. warden, 
geworden-, Ger. werdent pp. gewarden\ Dut. 
warden^ to be or become. Richardson^ 

1. An articulate sound, or combination of 
such sounds, consisting of a root, either alone 
or combined with one or more particles, or with 
one or more other words, and expressing an 
emotion or conception, either solely, or together 
with other words as part of a phrase or sen- 
tence ; a significant part of speech, consisting 
of one or more syllables ; an articulate or orw 
expression ; a term ; a name. Sir J. Stoddart. 

Man had by nature his own organs so fashioned as to be fit 
to frame articulate sounds, which we call words. Locke. 

As conceptions are the images of things to the mind within 
itself, so are words or names die marks of those conceptions 
to tlie minds ot them we converse with. tfOMf/t. 

Often in v or-'*nv.piT‘rd -i- civ there are boundless 
stores of i .• i>’’ t: .i' i. a ul i <> less of passion and 

imagination laui up— lessons of iniimte worth which we 
may derive fiom them, if only attention is awakened to their 
oxistoucc* Trenchs 

Some words there are which I cannot explain because I 
do not understand them. Johmon. 

No dictionary of a living tongue ever can be perfifct, since, 
while it is hastening to publication, some words are budding, 
and some are falling away. Johnson. 

2. The written, printed, or engraved charac- 
ters or letters which represent an articulate 
sound, or combination of sounds. 

3. Dispute ; verbal contention. 

In argument upon a case. 

Some words there grew ’twixt Somerset and me. Shetk. 

4. Oral expression ; language ; living speech ; 
— talk ; discourse. 

ini write thee a challenge, or I’ll deliver thy indign^on 
to him by word of mouth. Shak. 

Why should calamity be fill! of wordsi Shak. 

5. A declaration; an affirmation; a state^. 
ment : — a purpose expressed ; a promise. 

I desire not the reader should take my word, JOryden. 

I ’ll be as good os my word, Shak. 

I know you brave, and take you at your word. Bryden. 

6. A signal ; a token ; an order ; a command- 

Give the word through. Shak. 

7. An account ; tidings ; a report; a message. 

Bring me word thither 

How the world goes. Shak. 

8. A motto ; a proverb ; a saying. 

The old word is, “What the eye views not, the heart rues 
not.’* Bp, Ball. 

9. Scripture ; the word of God, as contained 
in the Ola and the New Testament ; the Bible. 

There is more light yet to break forth from God’s holy word. 

John Jtclmson. 

10. Divine intelligence or wisdom ; the Son 

of God ; Jesus Christ. John i. 1. 

So spake the Almighty, and to what he spake, 

Bfls ^ord, the flliiu Godhead, gave efTect. MKon. 

Thou art the source and centre ofall minds. 

Their only point of rest, eternal Word, Oowper. 

Confound word, a word formed of two or more 
simple words ; as, wordJ)ook, pen-knife. — Good toordj 
something said in one’s favor ; a recommendation* — ' 
in word, in mere declaration or profession. 

My little children, let us not love in word, neither in tonguei 
but in deed and in truth. 1 John iii. 19 

Syn.— Bee Language, Promise, Term. 

WORD (ward), v. a. [t. WORDED ; pp. WORDING, 
WORDED.] 

1. To express in words ; to put into words. 

The apology for the king is the same, but worded with 
greater deference to that great prince. Addison. 

2. To affect or overpower with words, [r,] 

If one were to be worded to death, Italian is the fittest 

language. JSowell. 

To word it, t to dispute ; to wrangle ; to speak 
against, or abuse by words. L*Betrmge. 

WORD'— BOOK (wUrd'bftk), n. A book contain- 
ing words, as of a language ; a vocabulary ; a 
dictionary. Johnson. 

WORD'-cAtch-¥R (ward'-), n. One who cavils 
at words. Pope. 

t WORD']g;R (wUrd'f r), n. A speaker. WMtlook. 

WORD'I-LY (wUrd'^l?), ad. With many words ; 
in a verbose manner. CUvfke. 
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WORD'I-NfiSS (wUrd'e-nes), n. The state or the 
quality of being wordy or verbose. Ash. 

WORD'lNG (wtird'-), n, 1. The act of expressing 
or re^esenting any thing in words. 

2. The words used, or the manner of using 
words, in expressing any thing. Feu. 

4-WORDTSH (wurd'ish'), a. Full of words; wordy. 
“ These wordish testimonies.*’ Hammond. 

t WORD'rSH-NfiSS (wuid'jsIi-nSs), n. The quality 
of being wordy ; wordiness ; verbosity. 

The truth they hide by their dark wordibJiness. 

WORD^L^SS (wdrd'lea), a. Silent ; speechless ; 
without words. Stillingjleet. 

WORD'Y (wurd'e), a. 1. Using many words; 
verbose. A toortfy orator.” Spectator. 

2. Consisting of words, or of many words; 
abounding in words. “ Wordg "peiiods.'* Philips. 
’Fu'* '"h ’ ir '•* oVy compliment 

J- !i • 'i . ■ in- , my nature. Eoioe. 

WORE, i. from wear. See Wear. 

WORK (wUrfcJ, V. n, [M. Goth, waurhjan ; A. S. 
weorcan^ wircan, wyrcan\ Dut. wer7ce7i\ Ger. 
wirken ; Ban. virke ; Sw. verka^ mrka. — Gr. 
Ipj/oj, «p5{t).] [i. WORKED or wrought; pp. 

WORKING, WORKED 01 ' WROUGHT.] 

1. To be in action or motion ; to be in exer- 
cise ; to operate ; to perform ; to act. 

But arc you flesh and blood? 

Have you a working pulse? and are no fairy? .ihak. 

And all the woman worked within your mind. Drj/den. 

2. To be employed in doing something ; to 
make exertion to some end ; to labor; to toil. 

\ Vnji f.rn «o«o. aud, h,e came to the first, and 

SLd n,i , -M • # I "y vineyard. M(aft.xxi.23. 

No man can rest who has not worked, Paley. 

3. To act ; to carry on operations. 

How holily he works in all his business I Shak. 

4. To operate as a manufacturer ; to carry on 
business ; to be customarily employed. 

They that vwrk in fine flax. Isa. xix. 9. 

5. To operate ; to have effect. 

Nor number nor example with him wrought. 

To swerve from truth, or change his constant mind. Milton. 
All things work together for good. Eonu viii. 28. 

6. To make diligent or strenuous exertion ; 

to act with diligence or laboriously so as to ac- 
complish or attain any thing. Shak. 

7. To act internally ; to operate, as physic. 

T ci-p-i'i hf-v<' *^0 operations of antimony, where 

fue'i V p'»‘;o t c ‘ iM r« r Browne. 

8. To ferment, as a liquid. 

Into wine and strong beer put some like substances while 
they work. Bacon. 

In this sense the regular form is always used. 

9. To be tossed or agitated ; to heave. 

The sea vn ought, and was tempestuous. Jon. i. li, 

The sea works high, the wind is loud. Shak, 

10. {Naut.) To strain ; to labor heavily, as a 

ship in a rough sea. Mar. Diet. 

To work astaijist, to oppose. — To work about, to 
move heavily or uneasily about. — To work at, to be 
employed on. — To work down, to descend by work- 
ing. — To work into, to enter by working. — To work 
on or wpm, to act on ; to influence ; to practise upon. 
— To work round, to come round slowly and with 
effort. — To work tlirousrh, to get through. — To work 
to windward, to ply against the wind ; to 

beat. — To work up, or to work up to, to ascend slowly 
and with effort. Clarke. Mar. Diet. 

9vork (wUik), V. a. 1. To bestow labor upon ; to 
convert to use by labor ; as, ** To work a mine.” 

2. To mould, shape, form, or manufacture, as 
material, by labor ; as, “To woi'k brass or iron.” 

3. To produce or acquire by labor ; to effect 
by labor : nccompli-h by working. 

Gui ! Cl. r . 

ir.j iMl c « r ,1 . i.I E of r 
^ 1 1 jrln 

of n). , *jUI ( r.’v ''ll* I. 

Sidelong he works his way. 

4. ^ To put into motion or operation, or to man- 
in a state of motion ; to keep at work ; as, 

“ To work a machine ” ; “ To work a ship.” 

5. ' To put to labor ; to exert ; to strain. 

Put forth thy utmost strength; teork every nerve. Addison. 

6. To bring by action into any state. 

Bo the pure, limpid streom, when foul with stains 

Of riisliina toi rents and descending rains. 

Works itself dear, and, as it runs, refines. Addistm. 

7. To influence or prevail upon to some end. 

r will work him 

To an exploit now ripe in my device. Sfhak. I 


7 fo- i-> a &rmore exceed- 
2 Ctor. iv. 17. 
\ . •'pii by the cooperation 


8. To embroider. “She worked an apron.” 
Johnson. “ I worked a violet leaf.” Spectator. 

9. To cause to ferment, as liquor. Clarke. 

To work in, or into, to weave in , to interweave , to 

insinuate. — To work of, to get rid of by working, by 
fermentation, &c.— Tb work out, to eflect; to com- 
plete by working. “ Work out your own salvation 
with fear and trembling.” Phil. ii. 12. To erase , to 
efface. Dryden. To pay for by labor; as, “To work 
out one’s board.” To exhaust, as a mine. To solve, 
as a problem. — To work up, to raise ; to stir up , to 
excite. Dryden. To use up ; to expend utterly , to 
exhaust. Johnson. (Maut.) To draw as the yarns from 
old rigging, and make them into spun-yarn, &c. : — to 
keep at work, as a crew, on needless matters, and be- 
yond their usual horns, for punishment. Dana. 

To work a passage, {JSTaut.) to pay for a passage by 
working on boaid ot tne ship. — To work double tides, 
(JTaut.) to work night and day, or do the woik of 
three days in two. Mar. Diet. 

WORK (wurk), n. [A. S. weorc, were, wore ; But. 
^ Ger. toerk ; Ban. vtsrk ; Sw. verk ; — Old Eng. 
werke. — Gr. epyov, usually with the digamma 
Fipyov. — L. ex-eree-o [to exercise], probably 
contains the same root as the Gr. spy-ov, work. 
W. Smith.l 

1. The act of working ; toil ; labor ; travail ; 
employment; occupation; opeiation; exertion. 

A-'cl thy ob-arve 

Exactly is performed; lu-t tli ’c juoie u n K Shak. 

Fie upon this quiet life I I want wot k. Shak. 

T’ 0 n*’ i-*- - -5 The kind of toor* 

T'' • 1 1 ' I I I : ■ I'S . ‘ 1“ . Paley. 

2. That on which one woiks ; the object, or 
material, on which labor is expended ; a thing 
to be made or done; as, “To take in work** 

3. The production of one who works ; the 
product of the labor of the hands or of the 
mind ; any thing made or done ; a performance ; 
a piece of mechanism, or any manufacture. 

’T is a very excellent piece of work. Shak. 

O fairest of creation I last and best 
Of aU God’s works. Milton. 

4. A literary or artistic production, as a book 
or a musical composition, &c. ; as, “The works 
of Franklin ” ; “ The works of Mozart.” 

You are rapt, sir, in some work, some dedication 

To the gieat lord. Shak. 

\ I* Ir-fi"*. r*veu though all 

!' ,1 'I' • ' - J » ■ « \ J I' ’ j Johnson. 

A few fiP .irT^.rtT, *./> 

work of 8VH ■ • I * ‘ I • •• ( . M«. I - 

nish folly v .. » .i ■ v • . 'pi ■ r»"i ("i 

i/V' 

5. Embroidery; figures wroughtby the needle. 

That handkercMef yon gave me: 1 must take out the 
wotk. Shah. 

6. An action ; an achievement ; a feat ; a deed. 


The worker from the work distinct was known, 
And simple reason never sought but one. 


Pope, 


Nothing lovelier can be found in woman, 
Than good works in her husband to promote. 


Milton 


7. Any effect or consequence of agency. 

[Mimic fancy], misjoining shapes, 

Wild work produces on, and most in dreams. Milton. 

8. Management; treatment. 

It is pleasant to see what w<nrk om: adversaries make with 
this innocent canon. StiUingfleet. 

9. pi. {MU,') Fortifications, trenches, mines, 

&c. Stocqxteler. 

10. {Theol.) Moral duties, internal or exter- 

nal ; — the actions of a moral, as distinguished 
from those of a Christian, life. Eden. 

11. {Mining.) A term applied to ores before 

they are cleansed and dressed. Watson. 

To set on work or to set to work, to employ ; to en- 
gage in any business. Hooker. 

Syn. — Work is a general term for the exertion of 
the body or mind, and the product of such exertion ; 
toil, wearisome labor ; drudgery, mean and degiading 
labor. Common TQorfe; hard labor i painful dis- 
agreeable drudgery*, regular employment*, a literary 
work ; a good performance, A man wishes to com- 
plete liis work, to rest from his laltor, to have a respite 
from tod) and he submits to drudgery, — See Pro- 
duction. 

WORK'A-BLE (wiirk'gi-bl), a. That may he worked ; 
capable of working. Vice-ChanceUor Leach. 

WORK'— bAg (whrk'bag), n. A bag to contain 
needle-work, &c. ; a reticule. More. Simmonds. 

WORK'-.b5x (wUrfc'-), n. A lady’s box to hold 
instruments and materials for work. Bimmonds. 

WORK'— DAY, 7t. A day for work; a working-day; 
a week-day ; any day not Sunday. PeUey. 

WORK 'DAY, a. Plodding; working-day. 

WORK'^IR (wUrk'er), n. 1. He who, or that which, 
works ; a doer ; a workman. 

His fether was a worker in brass. I Mngs vii. 14, i 


2. A working bee. — See Neuter. Eng. Cyc. 

WORK'-FEL-LOW (wurk'fel-lo), n. A fellow-la- 
borer. Po9n. xvi. 21 

WORK'FODK (wUrk'fok), or WORK' POLKS 
(wuik Ibks), w. ji'Z. Laboring people; persons 
who labor. — See Folks. Beau. FI. 

WORK'FUL (wurk'ffll), a. Laborious; diligent 
in work ; full of work ; industrious, [r.] Clarke. 

WORK'HOl)SE (wUrk'libfls), n. 1. A house or 
place in which any manufacture is carried on. 

(.a Vio 1 . 7 in a gaidcn out of town, 
V, I • . ! ■■-'!.! L pieces he begun. Dn/den. 

2. A house for penitential labor ; a houst< 
where criminals and vagrants are confined and 
made to work. 

Esteem and promote those uscfhl charities which romova 
such posts into prisons and workhouses. Atterbun/. 

3. A house for the poor, where suitable labor 

is furnished ; a poor-house. Bouviet'. 

WORK'ING (wurk'mg), n. 1. Motion ; operation. 

As *t were a thing a little soiled i’ the working. Shak 

2. Fermentation, as of beer. Bacon, 

WORK'ING (wiirfc'-), a. Engaged at work ; em-* 
ployed; industrious; operating; laboring. 

W0RK'1NG~BEAM (wiirk'-), 7t. f,Mech.) A heavy 
iron beam in a steam-engine, moving on a cen- 
tral axis, with one end attached to the piston 
and the other to the crank. Tomlinsoii, 

WORK'ING-ClAss' ( wUrk'-), 7t. pi Laborers 
and operatives ; those people who are engaged 
in manual labor. Simmonds. 

WORK'JNG-DAY (wUrR'ing-d5), n. A day on 
which labor is performed, as distinguished from 
the Sabbath, holidays, &c. ; work-day. 

Will you have me, lady?— No, my lord, unless I might 
have another for workmg’days. your giace is too costly to 
wear every day. Shak4 

WORK'JNG-DAY, a. Laborious ; plodding. 

How full of bi lers is this wot k i ng^lag world J Shak. 

WORK'JNG-DRAW'ING? (wuik'-), n.pl {Arc?i.) 
Biawings of the plan, elevation, sections, and 
details of a building, by which the builders arc 
guided. FairhoU. 

WORK'lNG-H5t>SE (wrdrk'ing-libfis), n. A work- 
house ; a house or place of manufacture 

In the quick forge and loorl mg-house of thought. Shah 

fWORK'LgSS (wurfc'lQs), a. Without works' 
not carried out or exemplified in practice. 

WORK'MAN (wUrk'msin), n. ; pi WORKMEN. 

1. One who works; one employed in any 
labor, especially manual labor; an artificer; 
a mechanic ; an operative ; a worker. 

Truly, sir, in respect of a flno workman, 

I nrn but, as you would say, a cobbler, Shoik, 

Thp r>h'i’£r'iHo'"o vi<7h -re to ''o-'V i-nrj tJiQ work hO 

i:.i. *1 . ■■ p.i » (,'» ' I o • i‘'< . to do it well; 

to 4 i‘.i I I'f jT'i.i-i' li„*: I . ' 1 ' I 'o hi8 contract. 

Boui u'r. 

2. One skilled in any craft ; a master in his 
art ; a skilful artificer or laborer. 

0 lovo. 

That thou couldst see my wars to-day, and kUCW’fit 

The royal occupation ! thou shouldst sec 

A worhmart in 't. ShaJis* 

WORK'MAN— LIKE (wurk'ni?in-llk), a. Skilful ; 
well-performed ; in the manner of a master of 
his art ; workmanly. Xh^ayton. 

WORK'MAN-LY (wiirk'maii-l^), a. Skilful ; well- 
performed; workman-like. Johnson. 

WORK'MAN-LY (wiirk 'man-le), ad. In a manner 
becoming a workman ; skilfully, [r.] 

And at that sight shall sad Apollo weep. 

So vjotkm.mlii the hliKul .iiul tuna arc uiawn. Shak. 

WOKK'M^tN-SHlP (wUrk'nism-shtp), n. 1. Any 
product of work or labor; any thing made. 

Nor any skilled in workmanship embossed. S^gonser. 

For we are his workmamhip. Mphes. ii, 10. 

2. The skill or art of a workman ; the degree 
or style of art or execution shown in any work. 


A piece of work 
So bravely done, so rich, that it did strive 
In wotkmfmship and value. 

3. The art of working. 


Shah. 


If them were no metals, ’tis a mystery to me how Tnbai- 
cain could ever have taught the workmanship and use of 
them. Woodward. 
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WORK'MAs-TjgJR (wUrfc'mAs-ter), n. A perform- 
er of any work ; a workman. Spenser, 

WORK'SHOP (wurk'shSp), n. A place or build- 
ing where a workman or mechanic carries on 
his work. ‘‘ Cottages and worksJwps,*^ Johtison, 

WORK'— TA-BLE (wurk'-), n, A small table used 
by ladies at their needle-work. Simmonds, 

WORK'— WO M- AN (wurk'wiim-?Ln), n, 1. A wom- 
an skilled in needle-work. 

The most fine-fingered worh^tooman on ground. Spenser, 

2. A woman who works for hire. Johnson, 

WORK'Y-DAY (wiirk'e-da^, n, [Corrupted from 
working-day^ A day not the Sabbath or a hol- 
iday ; a working-day. [Vulgar.] SJiak, Gray, 
Tor thy sake I finish this toorky-day, li, Jenson, 

WORLD (wUrld), n, [A, S. woruld, world i Dut. 
wereld ; Ger. welt ; Dan. verden ; Sw. verld,'\ 

1. The whole system of created things ; all 
created existences j the universe ; cosmos. 

Wide as the world is thy command. Watta, 

For the worlds which the Greeks, by the name of orna- 
ment, called “ kosmos,” we, for the perfect neatness and abso- 
lute olevancy thereof, have termed “mundus.” Holland' a PI. 

2. A system of orbs and their inhabitants. 

Begotten before allioorZds. Ntcene Creed. 

Know how this world 

Of heaven and earth conspicuous first begun. MiUon. 

3. The earth ; the terraqueous globe. 

Now o’er the one half toorZri 

Nature seems dead, and wicked dreams abuse 

The curtained sleeper. Shak. 

The wot Id was all before them, where to choose 

Their place of rest, and Providence their guide. Milton. 

4. Any large part or division of the earth ; 
as, The old W 07 'ld ” ; ** The new world.” 

5. The present state of existence, or the pres- 
ent scene of man’s action. 

I’m in this earthly world, where to do harm 

Is often laudable. Shak. 

I hold the leorld but as the world, Gratianot 

A stage, whole every man must play a part Shak. 

My kingdom is not of this world, John xviii. 36. 

6. That which pertains to the earth ; the busi- 
ness, interests, or pleasures of life. 

i>v <1 ri <1 1 .,1 .u- - iilii ■!. -.enl ‘ivi.iv 
Oiir.i* .■ o»-. o'ii Ci^I Il’ftjf.'-, 

7. Public life ; life in society. 

Hence banished, is banished from the world, Shak. 

8. The public j society ; people generally. 

What says the world 

To your proceedings i Shak. 

The world may sco what ’t is to innovate, Drayton, 

9. The human race ; mankind; all humanity. 

One touch of nature makes the whole world kin. Shak, 

10. A great multitude or quantity. 

Nor doth this wood lack worlds of company. Shak, 

Wliy will you fight against so sweet a passion. 

And steel your heart to such a wot Id of charms? Addison, 

11. The course of life; the genei’al current 
of things and events. 

Persons of conscience will be afraid to begin the wotdd 
unjustly. S, Eichardson. 

How goes the world with thee ? Shak. 

12. Universal empire ; the principal countries 
of the globe. ** Sole sir o’ the toorld” Shak, 

This through the East just vengeance hurled, 

Love lost poor Antony the world. Prior, 

13. The w^s and manners of men ; the prac- 
tice of life. ** Knowledge of the world” Addison, 


To know the worldl a modem phrase 
For visits, ombie, ballB, and plays. 


Swift, 


14. Every thing that the world contains. 

Had I now a thousand worlds, I would ^ve them all for 
one year more. Jmw, 

16. The unregenerate or wicked portion of 
mankind: — the corruption of the world. 

X pray not for the world, but for them which thou hast 
given me. John xvii. 9. 

To keep himself unspotted from the world, Jos. i. 27. 

16. A collection of wonders ; a wonder. [».] 

It was a world to see how the court was changed upon 
him. Ehoiles. 

17. Time: — a sense orimnally Saxon, now 
only used in the phrase woi^ without end, 

18. t The Roman Empire. 

And, it came to pass in those days, that there went out a 
decree from Ciesar Augustus, that all the world should be 
(axed. X«fesii.l, 

For dU the worlds exactly ; entirely, [Colloquial.] 
Stdneif, — In the world, in possibility. ** All the pre- 
cautions in the world.” Addison, — ^ To go U ^ 
world, to be married. Shalt. 

Syn. — See Earth, Universe. 


WORLD'-HARD-ENED (wUrld'hfird-nd), a. Hard- 
ened by the world. Foster, 

WORLD'LJ-NESS (wUrld'le-nea), 71. The state of 
being worldly ; secularity. Bp. Taylor. 

WORLD'LING (wUrld'ljng), w. One devoted to this 
world, or worldly gain and pleasures. 

Much learning shows how little mortals know; 

Much wealth, how little worldlvngs can enjoy. Yowng. 

WORLD'LY (wuild'le), a. 1. Relating to this 
world or this life ; temporal ; secular. 


He IS divinely bent to meditation. 

And in no worldly suits would he be moved 
To draw him from his holy exercise. 


Shak. 


2. Devoted to this world and its external 
goods ; eager for wealth or gain, for power, &c. 

Be wisely worldly, be not worldly wise. Qmrles. 

3, Human; common ; of the world. 


But lile, being weary of these worldly bars, 
Never lacks power to dismiss itself. 


/S7ia2:. 


Syn. — See Secular. 

WORLD'LY (wurld'l§), ad. With relation to the 
world or the present life. Raleigh, 

WORLD'LY-MIND'JglD (wiirld'le-), a. Attentive 
chiefly to worldly interests ; bent on gain or 
Pleasure. Paley. 

WORLD 'LY-MfND'®D-NfeSS (wurld'l?-), n. Par- 
amount attention to the interests of this life ; 
opposed to $piHtual-7ninded77ess. Bp. Sanderson. 

WORLD’^'-£nD (wUrldz'-), n. The remotest part 
of civilization. Clarke. 

WORLD'-SHAr- 5R (wUrld'sh&r-er), n, A sharer 
of the world. Shak. 

WORLD'-WEA-RJED (wurld'w5-rid), a. Wearied 
or tired of the world. Shak, 

WORLD'— WIDE (wUrld'-), a. Coextensive with 
the world; as, “ World-wide fame.” Clarke,^ 

WORM (wUrm), n. [A. S. wyrm, worm, wurm ; 
Dut. worm ; Ger. wurm ; Dan. orm, a worm ; 
Sw. orm, a serpent. — h. vermis ; Pr. ver,] 

1. Any small creeping animal, either entirely 
without feet, or with very short ones, including 
the earth-worm, the hair-worm, the silk-worm, 
intestinal worms, the slow-worm, grubs, cater- 
pillars, maggots, &c. 

Not half so big as a round little worm 
IPncked from the lazy finger of a maid. Shak. 

At once came forth whatever creeps the ground, 

Insect or worm. Milton. 

I would not enter on my list of friends, 

(Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 

Yet wanting sensibility,) flie man 

Who needlessly sets foot niwn a worm. Cowper. 

2. fAny kind of serpent; a snake. 

Hast thou the pretty worm of Nilus there, 

That kills and pains not? Shak. 

O Eve, in evil hour didst thou give ear 
To that false worm, of whomsoever taught 
To counterfeit man’s voice. Milton. 

3. Something tormenting; remorse. 

The worm of conscience still begnaw thy soul! Shak. 

4. A debased, humiliated being. 

X am a worm, and no man. Ps, xxii. 6. 

Vile worm, thou wast o’crlookcd even in thy birth. Shak, 

5. Any thing vermiculated or spiral, as the 

threads of screws. Moxon. 

6. A spiral metal pipe ; the tubular coil of a 

still, through which the spirit is run or con- 
densed. Simmonds, 

7. A supposed membrane ox ligament under 

the tongue of a dog. South, 

8. (zodf.) The class of invertebrate animals 

called Annelides, and the Entozoa, or intestinal 
worms. -ySee Animal. Agassiz, 

9. (Mil,') A spiral instrument, resemming a 

double corkscrew, fixed on the end of a staff or 
rammer, and used for drawing wads or car- 
tridges from guns. Stoctfuel&r, 

10. pi, {Med,') Animals which exist only in 

the intestines of other animals ; intestinal 
worms; Entozoa, Dunglison, 

WORM (wttrm), v, n. p. WORMED ; pp, WORM- 
ING, WORMED.] To work slowly, secretly, and 
gradually, like a worm. 

Sly, sneakiug, worming souls. 

Whom fnendshij) scorns and fear controls. Lloyd. 

WORM (wiirm), v, a. 1. To drive by slow and 
secret means, as by a screw. " 

They find themselves wormed out of all power. Swift. 

2. To cut, as the worm, or supposed ligament 
under the tongue of a dog. 

Every one that keepeth a dog should have him wormed, 

Mortimer. 


8, (Mil.) To take out the charge of a fire-arm 
by means of a worm. Stocgueler. 

4. (Naut.) To fill up between the lays of a rope 
with small stuff wound round spirally. Dana, 

To worm out, to find out, as a secret. — To worm 
otters self into, to insinuate one’s self into. 

wSr'MAL, Wornil. — See WoRNiL. Baird, 
WORM'-EAT-EN (wUrm'g-tn), a, 1. Eaten by 
worms. A worm-eaten nut.” Shak, 

2. Old; worthless ; worn out. Raleigh, 

W0RM'-EAT-EN-N£SS (wiirm'€-tn-nSa), n. The 
state of being worm-eaten, [r.] Smith, 

WORM'— PENCE (wurm'fSns), n, A rail fence con- 
stiucted in a zigzag manner. [U. S.] Bartlett, 
WORM'-GRAss (wUim'grfts), n, (Bot.) An her- 
baceous, showy plant, with a perennial root, 
used as a vermifuge ; pink-root ; Spigelia Ma- 
rikmdica. Gray. 

WORM'— HOLE (wUrm'hai), n, A hole made by a 
worm. Goldsmith. 

WORM'— LIKE (wiirm 'Ilk), a. Resembling a worm ; 

vermicular ; spiral. Clarke, 

WORM'LJNG (wUrm'-), n, A small worm. Sylvester, 
WORM'— oIl (wUrm'oil), n, (Med.) An oil ob- 
tained from the seeds of the Chenopodium an- 
thelmznticum ; — used as a vermifuge. Ogilvie, 
W0RM'-P6W-D¥R (wUrm'pbfi-der), n, (Med.) A 
medicine for expelling worms. Simmonds, 
WORM'— SEED (wiirm 'a6d), 71. (Bot.) A plant, 
the fruit of which is used as a vermifuge ; 
Chenopodium anthelminticum. Gray, 

WORM'-SHAPBD (wurm'shapt), a. {Bot.) Thick 
and almost cylindrical, but bent in different 
places ; vermicular. Lindley, 

WORM'-TEA (wiirm'te), n, A preparation used 
as an anthelmintic, consisting of pink-root, 
senna, manna, and savine, in various propor- 
tions. Wood ^ Bache* 

WORM'-TlNCT-URE (wUrra'-), n. {Med.) A tinc- 
ture prepared from dried earth-worms. Clarke, 

W(5r'MUL, n, A tumor in cattle ; wornil. Booth. 

WORM'-WHEEL (wtirm'-), n. {Mech.) A wheel 
with teeth to fit into the spiral spaces of a 
screw. Weak, 

WORM'WOOD (wUrm'wCld), n. [A. S. wermod ; 
Ger. wermuth.) (Bot.) A bitter plant, so named 
from its supposed power to kill worms ; south- 
ern-wood ; ATtemisia absinthium. Gray. 

WORM'Y (wurm'?), a. 1. Pertaining to, contain- 
ing, or resembling, a worm or worms. 

Yet can I not persuade me thou art dead. 

Or that thy corse corrupts in earth’s dark womb, 

Or that thy oeaxitieB he in wormy bed, 

HjcI from the world in a low-delved tomb. Milton. 

2. Earthy ; grovelling. ** Sordid and wormy 
affections.” Bp. Reynolds. 

WORN, p. from wear. See Wear. 

Worn land, {Agric.) land that has ceased to be fertile. 
Gray, — Worn out, quite consumed. Dryden, 

WOR'NIL, n. A tumor on the back of cattle, oc- 
casioned by an insect that punctures the skin; 
warble; wormal; — written also wor7ial, and 
wornel, Loudon, 

WORN'-Ot'T, a. Destroyed or much injured by 
wear ; trite. Uu, Rev, 

WdR'RjpL, n. (ZoOl.) An animal of the lizard 
kind, found in Egypt. Wright. 

w 6 r'RI- 5R (war'r?-?r), n. One who worries. 

w 6 r'RY (wfir'r?), v. a. [Dut. worgen, to stran- 
gle ; der. worgen, Richardson.'] [i. worried ; 

pp, WORRYING, WORRIED.] 

1. To tease ; to torment ; to harass ; to trouble ; 
to vex ; to annoy ; to bother ; to plague. 

Witness when I was worried with thy peals. Milton, 

Contrive and invent. 

And worry him out till he gives his consent. Swift, 

2. To pursue and bark at ; — to tear or mangle. 

That dog, that hod his teeth before his eyes. 

To vjonry lambs, and lap their gentle blood. Shak, 

WdR'RY, V, 7%. To indulge in idle complaining ; 
to fret; to be troubled. [Colloquial.] Roget. 

w 6 r'RY, n. perplexity ; trouble ; vexation. 

1 am m the midst of the bustle attending the opening of 
the session. . . But tlie excitement and worry are more than 
X can stand in the present state of my health. Ld. Sydenhajrt. 
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a worrying manner. 

WORSE (wUrs), a. comp, of bad, [Goth, toairs ; 
A, S. weersdt wyrse ; Dan. t'^erre 5 Sw. va7're,)^ 
[jpos. BAD ; COW^, WOE.SE ; superl. worst.] 

1. More bad; moie evil; more hurtful. 

Toil loorse thaa senseless things. Sheik, 

2, More sick ; more unwell. 3Iark v. 26. 

WORSE (wUrs), ad. In a worse manner, Shak, 

WORSE (wiirs), n. The loss ; not the advantage ; 
not the better. “ He was put to the worse.** 

2 Kings xiv. 12, 

t WORSE (wUrs), v, a. To put to disadvantage. 

May serve to better ns, and worse onr foes. Jilrlton. 

WORS'EN (wui'sn), v. a. 1. To make worse, [r.] 
It worsens and slugs the most learned. Milton* 

2. To obtain advantage of. [r.] Sovihey. 

WORS'EN (wUr'sn), v. n. To grow or become 
worse; to deteriorate, [r.] Southey. 

WORS'^R (wUrs'fr), a. Worse. [“A barbarous 
word.” Johnso7i.\ 

Let not my worser spirit tempt me again. Shak. 
A drcpd^id q*i'e* felt and, «'or«^r far 
Xh" n I.I 'n- a i ulleii i nn"'v al of war. Dryden. 

Throw the worker half away. Win. Ware. 

Worser and lesser are not comparatives, but 
superfluous comparatives of compaiatives . wliicli 
some ignorantly use for worse aiul BittLer^ 1633. 

— See Lessee. 

WOR'SHiP (wiir'ship), n. \worth and ship. — A, 
S. weoTthscipe^ wurthscipey wyi'thscipeJ\ 

1 . Dignity; sminence ; excellence; worth. 

Of noble state 

And xnnckle worship m his native land. j^enser. 

2. A title of respect or honor, addressed to 
magistiates, or to persons of rank or station. 

I am glad to see your worship 'a well. Shak. 

3. Adoration ; a religious act of reverence ; 
honor paid to the Supreme Being, or by heathen 
nations to their deities. 

Worship consists in the of rU 

acta, and the observance of . . i«. ! i - Ci '• 0 1 «*', i.‘ 

which men engage with the I.! ■■ 1 oj'o i.jw of >«mi- 

oring God. Jit. hail. 

They join their vocal wot ship to the quire 

Of creatures wonting voice. Milton. 

4. t Honor ; respect ; civil deference. 

But when thou art bidden, go and ait down in the lowest 
room,that, when he that bade thee cometh, he may say unto 
thee. Friend, go up higher; then shalt thou have worship in 
the presence of them that sit at meat with thee. Litke xiv. 10. 

6 . The idolatry of lovers ; unbounded admira- 
tion; submissive respect; hero-worship. Shak. 

WOR'SHIP (wiir'ship), v. a. \i. WORSHIPPED ; pp. 
WORSHIPPING, WORSHIPPED.] 

1. To adore ; to honor or venerate with reli- 
gious rites ; to pay supreme homage to. 

For thou shalt worship no other God. Escod. xxsdv. 14. 

And “ Let us worship God,” he says, with solemn air. Btems. 

2. t To respect ; to revere ; to honor ; to treat 
with civil reverence. 

I will apparel them all in one livery, that they may agree 
like brochera, a id 0 / sh, j. me ilicir lo* d. Snak. 

Not worshipped with a waxen epitaph. Shak. 

With my body I thee worship. Common Prayer. 

3. To honor with extravagant regard ; to ad- 
mire beyond bounds ; to idolize. 

With bended knees I daily worship her, 

Tet she consumes her own idolater. Careto. 

4 j®»Tlie following derivatives from worship are 
commonly written with the p doubled 5 thus, toor- | 
shipped, worshippinf^, worshipper : though they would I 
be more analogically written with hut one thus, I 
worshiped, worshtptnsr, worshiper ; and some write them j 
in this manner. But the p is doubled in nearly or , 
quite all the English dictionaries except that of Perry, 
who, in his Dictionary [1805] spells worshiper. 

J 0 GEF* ** At present we * wershxp ’ none but God 5 there 
was a time when the word was employed in so much 
more general a sense that it was not profane to say 
that God * worshipped,'* that is, honored, man.*' TirencA. 

Sym.— See Adore. 

WOR'SHJP (wiir'ship), v. n. To perform acts of 
adoration ; to perform ojOEces of reverence or 
religious service. 1 Kings xii. 30. 

WOR'SHIP-A-BLB (war'shjp-a-bl), a. That may 
be worshipped, [r,] Coleridge. 

WOR'SHfP-PxyL (wttr'ship-fdl), a. 1 . Claiming 
respect; entitled to respect or honor; vener- 
able. “ society.*' Sho^. 

2 , Noting respect; — an epithet often ap- 


plied to persons of rank or office, and often used 
ironically. Shak. 

WOR'SHIP-FIJL-LY (wur'shjp-ffll-le), ad. He- 
spectfully ; reverently. 

WOR'SniP-PlTL-Nfiss (wiir'shjp-ful-nes), n. The 
quality of being worshipful. Ask. 

WOR'SH 1 P-l£ss (wiir'-), a. ’Without worship. 
How long by tyrants shall thy land be trodl 
How long thy temples wor^iplesa, O Godl Byron. 

WOR'SHIP-P^IR (wUr'ship-?r)> One who wor- 
ships ; an adorer. South. 

WORST (wiirst), a. superl. of had. Bad in the 
highest degree. — See Bad, Shak. 

WORST (wurst), n. Most wicked or most calami- 
tous state ; the utmost degree of any thing ill. 

To-moriow do thy zoorst, for I have lived to-day. Dryden. 

WORST (wurst), v. a. [t. WORSTED ; pp. worst- 
ing, WORSTED.] To put to disadvantage; to 
defeat ; to overthrow ; to overcome. 

It is downright madness to contend where we are sure to 
be worsted. L* Estrange. 

WORS'TBD (wtirs'ted) [wSrs'ted, Ja. K. Sm . ; 
wfirs'ted, Tk. ; wfls'ted, F.\ wfiis'ted, P.], n. 
[From Worsted, a paiish in Norfolk, England.] 
Thread spun of wool that has been combed with 
heated combs, and which, in the spinning, is 
twisted harder than ordinary. Simmonds. 

WORS'T^D, a. Consisting or made of worsted. 
it Worsted yarn.” Simmonds. 

WORT (wiirt), «. S. wyrt ; Ger. tourz ; Dan. 
uH ; Sw. art ; le^. wrf.] 

1 . Originally, a general name for an herb, 
and still so used in composition for many herbs, 
as liverwort, spleentoor^, &c. 

2. A plant of the cabbage kind. Beau. ^ FI. 

d. A sweet infusion of malt ; new beer un- 
fermented. Bacon. Simmonds. 

f WORTH (wiirth), v. a. [A. S. weorthan, wurthan, 
to be.] To betide ; as, ” Woe worth the day ” ; — 
written also wurth.^See Wurth. W, Scott. 

WORTH (wUrth), n. [M. Goth, wairths ; A. S. 
toeorth, vM)th\ Dut. waarde, Qex.werthi Dan. 
vesrd ; Sw. vdrd.l 

1. That quality of any thing which renders it 
valuable ; cost ; price ; value ; valuable quality. 

A common marcasite shall have the color of gold esmctly, 
and yet, upon trial, yield nothing of wortii but vitiiol and 
sulphur. Woodward. 

pp-'id’’rT»*nTo *>i**ir' wi»r*cupoii time was then well 
-]!» 1 ■ ’i‘ \ I* «• « i,“- t (' • ' i.* and worth. Booker. 

2. Excellence; virtue; desert; merit. 

Detected worth. Ukc beauty disarrayed. 

To covert flies, of praise itself afraid. Towng, 

Syn. See Cost, Desert, ExcEnnENOE. 

WORTH (wurth), a. 1- Equal in value to. 

If vo’ir arguments produce no conviction, they are 
nothin L' to nic. Beattie. 

2. Deserving of, either in a good or a bad 
sense. “ A place worth the keeping.” Clarendon. 

3. Equal in possessions or wealth to ; having 
that which is of the value of. 

At Geneva are merchants rei&ouedtoortft twenty hundred 
thousand crowns. Addison. 

Worth has the construction of a preposition, as 
it admits the objective case after it, without an inter- 
vening preposition ; as, “ The book is worth a dollar.” 

^ Worthiest of blood, {Law.') noting the preference 
given in descents to sons before daughters. Cowell. 

WOR'THI-LY (wiir'the-l§), ad. 1. In a worthy 
or proper manner ; suitably ; deservedly. 

To walk worthily of our extraction. Ray. 

You worfTdIy succeed not only to the honors of your an- 
cestors, but also to their virtues. Dryden. 

2. Justly ; not without cause ; deservedly. 

Some may very worthily deserve to be hated. South. 

' WOR'THI-NjBSS (wilr'thf-ngs), n. The state of 
being worthy ; desert ; merit ; excellence ; worth. 

She is not worthy to be loved that hath not some feeling 
of her own worthiness. Sidney, 

WORTH'LBSS (wUrth'l^s), a. Having no worth 

or value ; without virtue, dignity, or excellence ; 
useless ; vain ; trifling ; base ; vile. 

Chiding the worthless crowd away. Roscommon, 

Syn. — See Base, Trifling, Vain. 

WORTH 'LBSS-Ni^SS (wtirth'lcs-nSs), n. The state 
or the quality of being worthless ; want of worth, 
excellence, dignity, or value. South. 


WOE'THY (wur'tli?), a. [Ger. witrdig \ Dut. 
waardig ; Dan. vcei'dig ; Sw. vardig,'] 

1. Deserving ; having merit or desert ; meri- 
torious; — with of before the thing deserved. 

^ -1 I , ..^ver to marry any but him whom she 

I : . ' I Sidney. 

2. Having woith or virtue; estimable; bav- 
ins cxrcVicr-c-'' o'- oxrcUf'r.t ; virtuous. 


3. Suitable for any quality, good or bad ; equal 
in value ; equal in excellence or dignity. 

Flowers worthy of Paradise. Milton. 


4. Suitable to, or fit for, any thing bad. 

The merciless Macdonald 
W 01 thy to be a rebel. Shak. 

5. Deserving ill. “ If the wicked man be 

worthy to be beaten.” Dent. xxv. 2. 

Syn. — See Valuable. 

WOR'THY (wUr'tfie), n. A man of worth, merit, 
or valor; a deserving man. Dryden. 

The History of the Worthies of England. Thomas Fuller, 

jggr* The iBine Worthies of the world, so reputed, are 
classed by R. Burton, in a book published in 1087, as 
follows : TT< dor. \lf 1 . T-h"- Tr -.ii*. '^Oevtiles ;) 
Joshua, .liKi.i' M'-w-ii I .. Arthur, 

Chill lema^ ic, aiiu (•o(.iu\ ti JJv '(Christians.) 
^ares. 


t WOR'THY (wUr'the), v. a. To render worthy ; 
to exalt ; to ennoble. Shak. 


' t WOT [m 5t, S. W. P. J. F. Ja. K. Sm. ; w«t, EU 
phmstoit], V. a. & n. To know. Spenser. 

I wot that Henry is no soldier. Shak, 

JS^lt is also the preterite of The obsolete veil) to 
toeet ; and is used by old authors both in the present 
and imperfect tenses. — See Weet. 

t WOTE, u. a. 8c n. To know. — See Wot. Chaucer. 
fWOUL, p. n. To howl. Wickhjfe. 

WO'Old (wild), V. auxiliary and defective. Im- 
plying inclination, wish, or desire. 

jgS^It is regarded as the preterite of mil, and iii 
used to form the past tense of the potential mood ; buH 
it is likewise used in the conditional present tense, 
“Ho would have paid the bill yosteiday, if he had 
been able.” “ Ho would pay it now, if he could.” In 
the foimer instance, would is used in the past tense ,* 
and in the latter, in the conditional present. 

Would is used in a paiticular manner to express a 
wish or prayer, as in the phrases would God, would to 
God, would to Heaven, or simply would', as, “ Would 
God I had died for thee, O Absalom.” 2 Sam. “ Would 
TO God you could bear with me.” 2 Cor. “ Would to 
j Heaven.” Dnjden. “ Would thou hadst hearkened 
I to my words.” Milton. “ Would that they would 
[ take one side or the other,” Dr. Thomas Arnold.—* 
“ Would has the signification of I wish, or / pray. 
This, I believe, is improper, and formed by a gradual 
corruption of the phrase would God ; which originally 
imported, that God would, might God will, might God 
decree. From this phrase, ill understood, came < would 
to^Qad*', thence ‘/ would to God*} and thence J 
would, or, elliptically, would came to signify 1 wish ; 
— and so it is used even by good authors, but ought 
not to be undated.” Johnson. 

WOt^LD'-BE (wfld'bg), a. Wishing to be ; vainly 
pretending to be. [Colloquial.] Qu. Rev. 

t WOt’LD'ING (wfld'ing), n. Motion of desire ; 

propension ; inclination. Hammond. 

t WOlfrLD'JNG-NfiSS (wfld'jng-nSs), n. Willing- 
ness. Hammoim. 

II WOUND (w6nd or wbflnd) [w6nd or wbilnd, W. 
P. J. Cobin ; w8nd, 5?. Ja. K. Sm. 11. Scott ; 
wbflnd, E. IV b. Nares, Kenricf^,n. [M. Goth- 
^ A. S. wund ; Dut. wond ; Ger. wunOA. — IceL 
und. — W, gwan, a prick, a stab.] 

1. A solution of continuity in the soft parts 
of the body, produced by some mechanical 
agent ; a hurt given by violence ; a cut. 

2. Breach or hurt of the bark and wood of a 

tree or other plant. Wright. 

3. Injury; hurt; damage; harm; as, ‘^A 
wound given to one’s reputation.” 

The first pronunciation of this word [w 6 nd] 
though generally received among the polite world, is 
certainly a capricious novelty, — a novelty either gen- 
erated by false criticism, to distinguish it from the 
preterite of tlie verb to wind, of which there was not 
the least danger of interference, or more probably from 
an aflTectation of the French sound of this diphthong, 
which, as in pour, and some other words, we find of 
late to have prevailed. The stage is in possession of 
this sound, and what Swift observes of newspapers, 
with respect to the introduction of new and fantasti- 
cal words, may be applied to the stage, with respect 
to new and fantastical modes of pronunciation. That 
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the other pionunciation was the established sound of 
the word, appeals from the poets, who rhyme it with 
bounds found, ground, and ai ouiid , and it is still so 
among the great bulk of speakers, who learn this 
sound at school, and are obliged to unlearn it again 
when they come into the conversation of the polite 
woild. Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Scott, and Mi. Elpliin- 
ston adopt the first sound of this word ; but Dr Ken- 
nck and W. Johnston the second : Mr, Terry gives 
both, but prefeis the (list ; and though Mr. SiiutJi, in 
his Vocabulary, has classed it WMth sound and fou)ul, 
he says woond is the common pronunciation. 1 am, 
however, of Mr, Nares’s opinion, who says this pro- 
nunciation ought to be entirely banished. But where 
IS the man bold enough to risk the imputation of vul- 
garity by such an expulsion.?’^ — Smart 

styles wdund “ the old-fashioned pronunciation.” 

II WOUND (w6nd or woiind), v. a, [i. WOUNDED ; 
pp. WOUNDING, WOUNDED.] To hurt by vio- 
lence, — particularly by something that cuts or 
tears, and causes a division of skin; to injure. 
The savages wounded Atkins, and slew his followers. DeFoe. 

WOUND (wound), i. & p. from wind. See Wind. 

II wdUND'gD, or WdtoD'JglD, p. a. Hurt by vio- 
lence ; injured ; as, ** A wounded soldier.” 

II WOUND'EK (wdnd'er or wbClnd'er), n, One^who 
wounds. Abp. Usher. 

II W(3xi'ND'I-'LY, ud. Excessively; exceedingly; 
very much. ’ [Local or rare.] Chesterfield. 

II wdUND'JNG, or WOUND'JNG, n. Infliction of 
a wound ; hurt ; injury. 

II WOUND'L^ISS, a. Exempt from wounds ; in- 
vulnerable. “ Wbundless armor.” Spenser. 

(I WOUND' WORT (w6nd'wart or wofLnd'wUrt), n. 
{Bot.) A species of hedge-nettle ; Stachys ar- 
vensis. Gray. 

WQli’ND'Y, a. Excessive ; great ; extreme, [r.] 
You arc in a woxutdy hurr3% mcthinks. Foote. 

jggg* “An old-fashioned, vulgar word, which follows 
the old-fasliioiied pionunciation of its primitive.” 
Smart, 

WOURdLI, or WOURMRJl, n. A powerful poison 
obtained from a species of Strychnos. Brande. 

WOVE, i, from weave. See Weave. 

WO'VEN (w5'vn), p. from weave. See Weave. 

WOVB'-PA-PER, n. Writing paper which has a 
uniform surface, having no marks of the wires, 
and no water-mark. Tomlinson. 

WOWF, a. [A. S. woffian, to rave,] Partially de- 
ranged or crazed ; half mad. [Scot.] Jarmeson. 

It is very odd How Allan, who, between ourselves, is a little 
c(ionn n* t jne- to have more sense than we all put to- 
j;, ;i.i. SurW.Saoit. 

WdW'WdW, n. {Zool.) A species of long-armed 
ape ; Byhhates agilU \ — so named from its pe- 
culiar howling cry. Baird. 

f wOx, I from wax. Waxed. ** Full of fan- 

t W6XB, > cies frail she woxe.** Spenser. 

t w6x'EN, p. from wax. Waxed. Spenser. 

WRAck, n. [Fr. vareo ; Bret, voree.1 (Bot) Sea- j 
wrack ; Zostera marina. — See Sea-wrack. 

Wright 

tWRACK(rafc), n. 1. Destruction of a ship by 
winds or rocks, or by force of the waves ; wreck. 

As seamen parting in a general tomcA, 

When first the looseni ng planks begin to crack. J/ryden. 

2. Ruin; destruction. Sidney. 

t WRACK (rSLfc), V. a. 1. To wreck, as a vessel. 

2. To torture ; to rack. — See Rack. Cowley, 

t WRACK'FI&L (rak'fCll), a Ruinous. Drayton. 

WRAcK'-GRAss, n. (Bot) An aquatic plant, col- 
lected for manure, and for making kelp ; sea- 
wrack ; Zostera marina. Simmonds. 

WRAIN'— BOLT, n. (Ship-huilding.) A wring- 
bolt.— See Wring-BOET. Craig. 

WRAITH (rath), n. [A. S. ora^A, breath. Barclay. ’\ 

1. An apparition in the exact likeness of a 
erson, seen either before or soon after his 
eath. [Scot., and North of Eng.] Jamieson. 

He held him for some fleefing wren'tA, ^ 

And not a man of blood and oreath. Sir W. Scott. 

2. A spirit supposed to preside over the 

waters. — See Water-wraith. Bitson. 

The viraxths of angry Clyde oompMn. Lewis, 


WRAN'GLE (mng'gl, 82), V. n. [“ Wrangle has 
piobably the same origin as wrong \ i e. the verb 
to wring,** Richardson.) [i. wrangled ; pp. 
WRANGLING, WRANGLED.] 

1. t To argue ; to dispute ; to debate. Rotoe. 

2. To dispute peevishly ; to quarrel per- 
versely ; to altercate ; to squabble ; to jangle. 

He did not know what it was to wrangle on indifiorent 
points. Addison. 

WUAN'GLE (rtlng'gl), To involve in a quar- 
rel or dispute ; to embroil. Bp. Laud. 

WRAN'GLE (rSng'gl), n. A quarrel ; a perverse 
or peevish dispute ; a squabble ; a brawl. Swift. 

WRAN'GLBR (r&ng'gler, 82), ft. 1. One who wran- 
gles ; a perverse disputant. 

You should be free in every answei, rather like well-bred 
gentlemen in polite conversation than like noisy and conten- 
tious W) anglevit. Watts, 

2. (Cambridge Univ., Eng.) One who attains 
the highest honors in the public mathematical 
examinations for the degree of bachelor of arts. 

jeci V »*■<*. "M i. ■ *1 • i* ‘ g' • " - 

J8ar*“ At the close of the last day of examination, 
those who have most distinguished themselves (to the 
number of thiity at least) are airanged m the order 
of meat by the examiners, and divided into three 
classes — wranglers, senior optimes, and junior op- 
times. The first, or senior wrangler, is the most dis- 
tinguished mathematician of his year. The name is 
probably derived fiom the public disputations in 
which candidates for degrees weie formerly required 
to exhibit their poweis ; of which the * exercises » 
still held at Cambiidge retain the form,” Brande. 

WRAN'GLE-S6me (rtliig'gl-sum), a. Quarrel- 
some ; disposed to wrangle. [Local, Eng.] Moor. 

WRAN'GLJNG, n. A dispute ; altercation. Loche. 

WRAP (rSp), V. a. [A. S. hweorfan, to turn. Skin- 
ner.) \i. WRAPPED ; pp. WRAPPING, WRAPPED. 
— i. & p. sometimes wrapt.] 

1. To roll together ; to complicate. 

This said, he took his mantle’s foremost part, ! 

He ’gan the same togeUier fold and wrap. 

2. To cover with something rolled or thrown 
round ; to involve ; — often followed by up. 

r.ct pn»*e 11*. then, ’’C h"*’’ no recount to give. 

A -■ L « h ', < •> ' i» '•* >'*• ». wrought Its pos- 
*0'iv '■«».: «'*"v •« nu I ii> «l n m.. esi c. Oilpin. 

3. To comprise ; to contain. 

Deontine’s young wife, in whom all his happinoss was 
unapt up. Addison. 

4. fTo transport; to ravish; — rorTrp*''v ‘'vO 

written for rap or rape, from L. Ihtph n. 

Sometimes improperly used for to rap, to strike ; 
to snatch up. — “ This word is often pronounced rop, 
rhyming with top, even by speakers much above the 
vulgai.” Walker. The same pronunciation is not un- 
common in some parts of the United States; yet it 
has no countenance from tlie orthoepists. 

WRAp'PA 9>B (rtlp'aij), n. The act of wrapping or 
that wbich. wraps ; — an envelope. Ec. Rev. 

WRAP'PBR (rap'per), n. 1. One who, or that 
which, wraps: — an envelope; a cover. 

2. A dressing-gown a great coat. Rambler. 

WRAp'PING (r&p'ping), L The act of one 
who wraps. , 

2. A cover ; an envelope ; a wrapper. Rainbow* 

WRAp'rAs-C^L (r&p'rSs-kal), n. A greatcoat ; 
a cant term for a coarse upper coat. Forhy, 

460* Dr. Jamieson has given this word, and observes 
that “ rascalwrajyper is used by English writers in the 
same sense.” Wraprasteal is certainly a low and vul- 
gar expression, but probably old, and, like haphailct 
and dragswQin in our language, may have been formed 
from rascal, in the sense of a low or mean person, or 
servant, as harlot and swain also formerly signified. 
J)r. Todd. 

WRAsSE (t&s), n. (Ich.) 

The common^ name of 
different species of La- 
hrvs. TarreU. 

j9Sg*The fishes of this 
genus are distinguished by , Ballau wrasse 
having an elongated Tiody ilAdnrva 
covered with large thin scales ; a single dorsal fin, 
extending nearly the whole length of the back, with 
part of the rays spinous, the others flexible ; a short 
membranous filament behind the point of each spinous 
ray ; lips large and fleshy ; and the cheek and oper- 
culum covered with scale'i. YarreU. 

il WRATH (rath or rflwth) [rath, J. F. Wh.; rkth, 

S. P* Sm. ; riSth or rath, W . ; rkth or rath, Ja. 



K.\ r&th, Ji.], n. [A. S. wrath', Dan. ^ Sw. 
vrede', Icel. reidi.] Anger; fury; rage; ire; 
resentment; indignation; choler; passion. 

^ pi, 111,,,* V o-noro ’■h'' cp-'pcr 

<) 'lo,'. "I ■! « 'i'll ' ‘\lI‘ . " Fope. 

Wrath IS violent and permanent anger, and os such it inaj' 
be deemed an affection. v. Coyan. 

Syn.— -See Anger, 

J| WRATII'Ft)L (idth'ful or rSLwth'mi), a. Full of 
wrath; angry; funous raging; wroth. 

Destined by the torathful gods to die. Dryden* 

II WRATH'FXJL-LY (rath'mi-l? or rawth'mi-le), ad* 
Furiously ; passionately. 

II WRATH 'FUTL-NESS (idth'ful-nSs or rkwth'ful- 
n&s),n. Extreme anger ; wrath. Udal, 

II WRATH'I-LY, ad. Wrathfully. [r.] Clarke. 

|j WRATH'LESS (rath'les), a. Free from wrath. 
“ Feailess and wt'atJiless.” Waller. 


II WRATH'y (ritli'?), a* Extremely angry; wrath- 
ful. [Colloquial, TJ- S.] Mrs. Clovers. Craig, 

t WRAw (ilw), a. Rueful. Chaucer* 

t WRA WL (rSLwl), V. n. [Sw. vrala, to roar.] To 
cry as a cat. Spe7iser. 

fWRAw'NESS (rfiw'n^s), n. Regret. Chaucer. 

fWRAY (ra), v. a. To betray; to discover to 
array ; to apparel. Chance. 

WREAK (iSk), V. a* [Goth, vyrecan; wraka, per- 
secution ; A. S. wrecan ; Dut. wrehen ; Gcr. 
racken.) [L wreaked ; pp. wreaking, 

WREAKED. — fi. WROKE; fp. WROKEN.] 

1. To execute with anger or for a piirpose of 
vengeance ; to inflict with violence. 

I wreetked my resentment upon the innocent cause of my 
disgraces. Smollett. 

2. t To revenge or avenge ; to punish. 

Come wreak his loss whom bootless ye complain. Fairfax. 

Lend me your helping hands 
To wreak the pairiciae. Beau. Sf FI, 

4SSr Wreak is somefiines found erroneously written 
for reek, to he* d. Johnson. 

t WREAK (rSk), n. 1. Revenge; vengeance. 
“ Take wreak on Rome.” Shah. 

2. Passion ; fury ; wrath ; rage. Shah* 

t WREAK'F^L (reic'ffll), a. Revengeful. SMk* 

t WREAK'LJglSS, a. TJnrevenging ; cowardly. Shak. 


WREATH (rSth) [iCtli, J. E. F. Sm. Wh.\ r5tri,P, 
K.\ reth or rgtfi, W. Ja.), n.; pi. wr£aths 
( reths), [ A. S, wrasih. ] 

1. Any thing curled or twisted. 

Clouds began 

To darken all the hill, and smoke to curl 

In dusky un caths reluctant flames. Mutoti. 

2. A circular ornament, usually’ of ribbons, 
flowers, or leaves, used for decorative purposes ; 
a garland ; a chaplet. 

Now are our brows bound with victorious wreathi. Shah. 

Who would not pn/e tlie bloodless urvath cleepeed at that 
bar [public ojunion] to Cuvier and Humboldt, bHoni the 
golden crown or blood-stained laurels of monarchs and con- 
querors’ Freiett. 

jggg* “ I have placed what I think the best usual 
mode of pronouncing this word first [rsth], because 
I tlimk it is so much more agreeable to analogy than 
the second.” WaVc&r, — “In wreaths [pi,], the is 
vocal.’* Smart. 

WREATHE (rstfi), v. a. [A. S.writhan, to wreathe. 
— See Writhe.] [t. wreathed ; pp. wreath- 
ing, wn bathed, tWREATHEN.] 

1. To interweave ; to twist. South, 

2. To encircle, as a garland ; to surround. 

In the flowers that vn eathe the sparkling bowl 

Fell adders hiss and poisonous serpents rou. Fnor. 

3. To encircle, as with a garland. 

For thee she feeds her hatr, ^ , 

And with thy winding ivy wreathes her lance. Brydm. 

4. t To writhe. 

Impatient of the wonnd. 

He rolls and wreathes his shining body round. GW. 

WREATHE, V, n. To be intertwined. Drydm* 


WREATH'ING, n. Act of one who, or that which, 
wreathes; act of twisting or twining- Spenser* 


WREATH'L^SSjG. Having no wreaths. Coleridge* 

WREATH 'f (rS'the), a. 1. Covered 
ing, a wreath. The wreathy spear. D^aen* 
2. Twisted. “ Wrecethy spires.’ Browne* 


WRSOK (r«k), n. [A. S- wrec, wresc, wretched; 
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put. wrahi wreck; Ger. wracks Pan. vragi 
Sw. rra^.— -Gr. break, to shatt^. 

The root is p??y-, pay-, or rather Fpny-yJ^p'ilC 
frango\ our hreah^ wreck. Luidell <§■ S-cojfjf.J 

1. Destruction of a vessel by being driven on 
rocks or shallows, or by toundering. 

\ 'f\. ' "i-t V *'2'^ oo*!. 

’(.-I ■ .t 11 . 1 » o' i. 

' V‘ f . Spenser. 

2. A vessel wrecked ; the hull of a stranded 
Tessel, or a vessel abandoned on the ocean. 

Sailors that escaped the wreck. Shah. 

The ship was considered as a wreck. JbhTison. 

3. Destruction; violent dissolution ; ruin. 

The wreck of matter and the cmslx of worlds, Addison, 

He labored in his country’s wreck. Shah. 

4i, Remams of any thing ruined, as dead roots, 
stalks, and weeds. [Local.] Wnght. 

5. Wreak. [Improper.] Spenser. 

6. (^Law.) In English law, goods which, after 

a shipwreck at sea, are by the sea cast upon 
the land; — in American law, goods cast ashore 
by the sea, and not claimed by the owner within 
a year or other specified period, and which, in 
such case, become the property of the state : — 
in old English law, any thing thrown upon the 
land by the sea : — a thing thrown out of a ves- 
sel, with the intention of throwing it away, and 
which is afterwards found. Bumll. 

7. ^Metallurgy.) A vessel in which ores are 

washed for the third time. Clarke. 

WEECK (rSfc), a. p. WRECKED ; pp. WRECK- 
ING, WRECKED.] 

1. To destroy by dashing on rocks or sands, 
or by foundering, as a ship ; to strand. 

Coral found growing upon wrecked ships. Woodward, 

2. To cause to suffer shipwreck. 


A pilot’s thumb, 
WrecLed as homeward he did come. 


Shak, 

3. To ruin; to destroy. Daniel. \ 

4. To wreak. [Improper.] Prior, i 

WEECK (rgk), v. n. To suffer -wreck or ruin. | 

Rocks whereon greatest men hare oftest wrecked. MtUem. 

WRiSOK'A^^E, n. The act of wrecking: — the 
ruins or remains of a vessel that has been ] 
wrecked ; shipwrecks collectively.^ ** WreeJeage 
of the recent storm.'* Cardinal Wiseman, 

WRfiCK'IJR, n. One who plunders wrecks, or col- 
lects goods cast on the snore from >vrecks.5war^. 

+ WRfiCK'Fi&L (rSk'ffil), a. Causing wreck or 
ruin. ** WrecKfulvnxiA.^* Spenser. 

WR£cK'-MAS-T|;r, n. A person who takes 
charge of the salvage from a wreck, for the in- 
terest of the owners, Simmonds. 

WREN (ren), n. [A. S. wrenna. A 

— Ir. Gael, BB 

A small insessonal bird, of 
the family CerthiadeB, fre- 
quenting out-houses and 
walls, and readily recognized 
by its sober, brown colors, 
erect tail, and its sprightly but 
shy habits; Troghd^es vul- Wren. 

garis. TarreU. 

WRENCH (r«nch), v. a. [A. S, toringan, to wring ; 
Ger. verrenken^ to wrench. — See w ring,] [e. 

WRENCHED ; pp. -WRENCHING, WRENCHED.] 

1. To pull with a turn or tw-i&t ; to wrest. 

Wt each his sword from him. Shede, 

2. To sprain ; to strain ; to distort. 

You wrenched your foot against a stone. Sin^. 

WRENCH (rSneh), n. 1. A violent twist ; a pull 
with twisting. Bp. aall. 

2. A sprain, as of a joint. Locke. 

3. t A means of compulsion. Bacon. 

4. f A subtilty ; a wrong. R. of Gloucester, 

5. An instrument of iron for screwing and 

unscrewing nuts, &c, Tomlinson. 

WEfiST (rSst), V. a. [A, S. gewreestanj wrtsstan.] 
p. WRESTED ; pp. WRESTING, WRESTED.] 

1, To twist by violence ; to wring ; to wrench. 

^ Our oountiT’s cause, 

That drew our swords, now iwwts^em ftom our hands, 

Addfson. 

Pate has wrested the confession from me. Addison. 

2. To distort; to pervert; to warp. 

Thou Shalt not wrest the judgment of thy poor In his 
cause. jSoeod. xxiiu 6. 

Wrest once the la-w to your authority. Shak. 


WREST (rgst), n. 1. Distortion; violent twist- 
ing ; perversion. Hooker. 

2 . t Active or moving power. Spenser. 

3. A kind of instrument for tuning musical 

instruments. Laneham. 

4. A partition which determines the form of 

a bucket in an overshot wheel. Francis. 

WREST'jpR (rSst'^r), n. One who wrests. Skelton. 

WRJES'TLE (rSs'al), v. n. [A. S. wraxlian, wreest- 
lian ; Prs. wraxha ; Dut. worstelen.'] \i. wres- 
tled ; pp. WRESTLING, WRESTLED.] 

1. To contend by grappling and trying to 
throw down, as one man with another, 

I *11 never torestle for prize more. Shak. 

2. To contend ; to struggle ; — with toith. 

To wrestle vnth desperate contingencies. Clarendon, 

WRfiS'TLE (res'sl), a. To try to thrown down 
by wrestling. [R.] Spenser. 

WRfiS'TLER (r€s'l?r), n. One who -wrestles or 
contends in wrestling. 

Two wrestlers help to pull each other down. Dryden, 

WRfiST'LlNG, n. An athletic exercise between 
two persons who grapple and try to throw each 
other down ; — struggle ; contention. Atterhury. 

WRETCH (r^ch), n. [A. S. wrcBCca, wrecca, an 
exile, a wretch ; — wree, wreccef wretched.] ^ 

1. A miserable mortal ; a person involved in 
the deepest distress ; an unhappy person. 

She, poor wretch, for grief can apeak no more. Shak. 

2. A worthless, despicable, or sorry person ; 
a knave ; a villain ; a rogue ; a miscreant. 

of horor, vo-th 0 ’*d 

i.< : In .'ll 1 .1 :o ■! . r ' . sO \ 1 1 *. Darnel. 

Wretch is sometimes used by way of slight or 
ironical pity or contempt, and sometimes as a word of 
tenderness. “ Illustrious wretch.'** Pnor. 

And drags the little wretch in triumph home. Dryden. 

The happy wretch she put into her breast. Sudiwy. 

WRfiTCH'JgD (rSch'^d), a. 1. Miserable; un- 
happy; comfortless. “ Wrefc/feec? mortals.” 

Waller. 

2. Calamitous; afflictive. Johnson. 

3. Worthless ; sorry ; pitiful ; paltry ; con- 
temptible. ** Their wretched art.” Dryden. 

Syn. — See Unhappy. 

WRETCH^®D-LY (rSch'f d-lf), ad. 1. In a wretched 
manner; miserably; unhappily. Clarendon. 

2. Meanly ; pitifully ; despicably. South. 

WRfiTCH'?D-NfisS (r€ch'ed-nSs), n. 1, The state 
of being wretched ; misery ; afflicted state. Shak. 

2. Pitifulness ; despicableness. Johnson. 

t WRfiTOH'F^L (rSch'ffil), a. Wretched. Wicklijfe. 

t WRETCH'L^ISS (rSch'-), G.Ueckless. Bammond. 

t WRfiTCH'LgSS-NfiSS, n. Recklessness ; care- 
lessness. Common Prayer. 

t WRIg (rig), 1 ?. a. To wriggle. Skelton. 

WRIg'GLE (rig'gl), V. n. [A. S. wrigan, to move ; 
Dut. wrikken^ ttnHggelen. — Perhaps from writhe. 
Richardson.] [i. wriggled ; pp. wriggling, 
WRIGGLED.} To move the body to and fro with 
short turns or curves, as a worm. 

A vermin wriggling in the usurper’s car. Dryden. 

His successors would often wriggle in their seats, Ssmft. 

WRIg'GLB (rlg'gl), V. a. To put in a quick, re- 
ciprocating motion ; to introduce by shifting 
motion. . ** Wriggling his body.” Hudibras, 

tWRlG*GLE (rig'gl), a. Pliant; flexible; wrig- 
gling. Their wriggle tails.” Spenser. 

WRIg'GL$R (rlg'gl^r), n. One who, or that 
which, wriggles. Cowper. 

WRIg'GLJNG (rIg'gUng), n. The act or the mo- 
tion of one who wriggles. Smart. 

WRIGHT (rtt), n. [A. S. wyrhta^ wryhta^ gewyrhta. 
— From wyrean, to work. Tooke.] A workman ; 
an artificer ; a maker ; — now commonly used 
in composition, as in shipwright^ &c. watts. 

WRIng (ring), V. a. [A. S. wringan ; Dut- 
gen ; Ger. ringen ; Dan. vreenge ; Sw. manga ; 


Wrest once the la-r to your authority. 


f en ; Ger. ringen ; Dan. vreenge ; Sw. manga ; 
cel. hringa^ [», wrung; pp. wringing, 

WRUNG.] 

1. To twist or turn round with -violence. 

The priest . . . shall wri'og off his head. Xev. L 15. 
2. To force by t-wisting or contortion. 

He . . . thrust the fleece together, and wringed the dew out 
of the fleece, a bovl frill of water. Judg. vi. 38. 


3. To squeeze ; to press. 

Then, sir, would he ... wring my hand. Shak. 

4. To pinch ; to bind 

Where his shoe did taring him. Dacoiu 

5. To obtain by violence ; to extort ; to wrest, 

To 

’I.' I «i "I'l'r in ''i.i.s . ■ .■'I'l-'. Shak. 

'Iv '7 11 I* ■■ a!!’ . -‘c* . Milton. 

6. To harass ; to torture ; to distress. 

Grief dejects and wringe the tortured soul. Moecoumion. 

7. To distort ; to pervert ; to turn to a wrong 

purpose or meaning. Ascham. 

How dare these men thus wnna the Scriptures? Whitgift. 

8. {Naut.) To bend or strain from its proper 

position, as a mast. Mar, Diet. 

WRING (ring), v. n. To writhe, as in agony. 

Those that wrmg under the load of sorrow. Shak, 

WRING (ring), n. A writhing. Bp. Ball. 

WRING'— BOLT, n. (Ship-buildzng.) A bolt for 
securing the planks against the timbers until 
they are properly fastened by bolts, spikes, and 
treenails. Mar. Diet. 

WRlNG'pR (ring'er), n. 1. One who wrings. SIwih. 

2. An extoitioner. Isaiah xvi. 4. 

WRING'ING (ilng'ing), n. The act of pressing 
the hands in anguish ; a twisting. Ash. 

WRING'{NG-W£T, a. So wet as to require 
wringing, or that water or other fluid may be 
wrung from it, as a cloth. Wo'tght. 

WRlNG'-STAVE§, n. pi. Strong pieces of wood 
used with the wring-bolts. Mar. Diet. 

WRiN'KLE (ringk'kl, 82), n. [A. S. wrincU ; wrin~ 
ga 7 i, to wring, to twist ; Ger. runzel ; Dan. ry^ike ; 
Sw. Hnka.] 

1. A furrow, or crease, as on the face or in 
cloth. Cloth with many wrinkles.** Wickliffe. 

Her face ill-favored, fall otwrmhUs. Spenser, 

2. Any roughness or unevenness. 

Not the least tonnhle to deform the sky, Dryden. 

3. (Bof.) An irregular elevation of one sur- 

face with a corresponding indentation of another, 
or opposite side of a lamzna. Ilenslow. 

WRiN'KLE (ringk'kl), tJ. a. [f. -WRINKLED; pp. 
WRINKLING, WRINKLED.] To corrugato ; to 
contract into wrinkles or furrows. 

Scorn makes us wrinkle up the nose. Bacon, 

WRiNK'LED (rlng'kld), a. Having wzinkles ; cor- 
rugated. “ Wrinkled brow.” Shah. 

WRlNK'LY, a. Wrinkled ; corrugated. Shemtone. 

WRiST (rlst), [A. S. zom#. — From wreestan, 
to wrest, to twist.] (Anat.) The part or joint 
between the fore-arm and the hand, consisting 
of eight bones ; catpus. Duiighson. 

WRiST'BAND (rlet'b^nd), n. The band of the 
sleeve of a shirt, or other garment, that passes 
round the -wrist. Beau, ^ FI. 

WRlST'LgT, n. An elastic band worn round the 
wrist. Clarke. 

WRIT (rit), n. [From write.] 

1. Any thing -written ; lore ; scripture* 

Sacred xcrit our reason does exceed. Watler. 

Of ancient writs unlocks the learned store, 

Consults the dead, and lives past ages o’er. Fope. 

2. {Law.) In practice, a judicial instrument 
by which a court commands 'some act to be done 
by the person to whom it is directed ; an instru- 
ment in -writing, in an epistolary form, running 
in the name of the sovereign of a state, and 
issued out of a court of justice, under seal, 
either as the commencement of an action, or 
during its progress, directed to a sheriff or other 
ministerial officer, or to the party intended to 
be bound by it, and commanding some act 
therein mentioned to be done at or -within a 
certain time speeded : — in old English law, an 
instrument in the form of a letter ; a letter or 
letters of attorney : — in Scotch law, an instru- 

* ment in writing, as a deed, bond, See. BurriU. 

Writs ditectedi to officers always contain a com- 
mand to return them on a certain day, called the re- 
turn, or retwm’-day, and all writs are usually wit- 
nessed or tested m the name of the chicf-justice or 
principal judge of the court out of which they are 
issued.” BurrUl. 

Bohj or Sacred Writ, the Scriptures. Booker. — Writ 
of enti y, (Law.) a writ requiring the sheriff to com- 
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mand a tenant of land that he render to the demand- 
ant the premises in question, or to appeal in comt on 
such a day to show cause why he lias not done so. 
BotLoior , — Writ of efror^ (Latp,) See Error. — Wnt 
oftiiqainj. See INQUIRY. — ff"/ it a/ ? (/-a/o.) in 

old practice, a wnt winch lay to lecovor lands lu fee 
simple, unjustly withheld fiuiii the tiue piopiietoi , 
the gloat and final remedy lor the lecoveij of the 
right of property, or nicie right, as di-r fioni 

the light of possession. — Ongma^ , 

Laio.) mandatoiy Ictteis, issuing out of the Couit of 
Chancery, undei the gieat seal, constituting the foun- 
dation of actions, and being the first pioceeding in 

them Tudicial writs, ( Old Bust. Lato.') writs issued, 

after the coinmencemont of the action, our of the 
couit m which it was pending, and under the seal of 
such courts. 

tWRIT (lit), L & p. from lonte. See Write. 

TVRI'TA-TIve (ri't^-tiv), a. Disposed to write ; 
— in contradistinction to [Low.] Pope. 

WRITE (rit), w. a. [Goth. toWfe, a letter; A. S. 
wntatif to write ; Teel, rita.] [«. wrote ; pp. 
WRITING, WRITTEN. — W?'i£ and wrote /weic 
forinorly often used as participles, and writ also 
as a preterite ; but they are not now otten so 
used by ptood writers.] 

1. To form with a pen, pencil, or similar in- 
strument ; as, “ To write letters or characters.’* 

2. To express by means of letters. 

The Lord said unto Moses, Wnfe thou these words. 

JEx, xxxiv. 27. 

What thou aecst wntten in. a book. JRev, i. 11. 

3. To engrave ; to impress ; to imprint. 

So plain was It lorit in tlie hcai t of mankind. Locke. 

4;. To compose or produce as an author. 

Was there ever yet any t**’ v --v mere man that 

was wished longer by its . . Don Quixote, 

Robinson Crusoe, and the Piigniu s Ri ogress i* Johmon. 

6. To tell or communicate by letter or epistle. 

I chose to write the thing 1 durst not speak. P) lor. 

6. (Law.) To express by letters visible to the 
eye, whether by a pen and ink, or by typos and 
ink. Brand e. 

To write one^s self^ to style or call one’s self. “ Who 
begun to write theinseloes men.” Fell, — To bring into 
a certain condition by writing. ** There is not a more 
luelanchuly object in the loarnod world, than a man 
who has written himself down.” Addison. 

WRITE (lit), w. 1. To form letters, characters, 
or words, by means of a pen, pencil, or similar 
instrument ; to express sounds or ideas by let- 
ters or characters. 

I have seen her rise from her bed, take forth paper, fold it, 
and wriu upon it. Shak. 

2. To be, or act as, an author. Johmo7%. 

3. To tell or relate in books. 

That gi irn ferryman which poets write of. jShaJb, 

4. To indite or send a letter or letters. 

Ho wrote for all the Jews concerning their fi eedom, 

1 JSsd. iv. 49. 

6. To compose ; to form compositions. 

They can write up to the dignity and character of the 
authors. Pcitham. 

WRlT'jpR (rit'^r), ». 1. One who writes ; a pen- 
man or a scribe ; a clerk. Johnson. 

2. An author. Three famous writers.” Bacon. 

Writers arc often more Influenced by a desire of fame, than 
a regard to the public good. MUlison. 

Writer to the signet j one of a class of lawyers in 
Scotland, equivalent to the highest class of attorneys 
in England ; — also called clerk to the signet. Brande. 

jSisr They derive their name from having been an- ! 
cieiitly clerks in tlie office of the secretary of state, by i 
whom writs were prepared and issued under the royal 
signet or seal ; and when the signet became employed 
inj’udicial proceedings, they obtained a monopoly of 
the privileges of acting as agents or attorneys before 
the Court of Sessions. Bumll. \ 

Syn. — Writer is a general term for every one who 
writes, whether a german or an author. A good or 
bad writer ; an expert or skilful ’penman ; a senbe who 
wiites or copies ofiicially ; — an able or learned writ- 
er ; a distinguished author. 

WRfT^JpR-SHlT, n. The office or the state of a 
writer. Bd. Rev. 

WRITHE (ritft), v, a. [A. S. writhemt to wreathe, 
to writhe ; Dan. ©noe, to writhe ; Sw. vrida.'} 
[L WRITHED ; pp. WRITHING, WRITHED.] 

1, To twist ; to distort ; to contort ; to make 
awry. ** Her mouth she writhedP Dryden. 

And ’Writhed his body to and fro with pain. Addison* 

2 . To wrest ; to force by violence ; to torture. 

That whereunto his words are torithed. Booker, 


WRITHE (lith), v.n. To twist; to be distorted or 
convolved with agony or torture. 

To Wi It he . . . lound the bloody stake. Addison. 

t WRI'THLE (il'thl), o, a. To wrinkle. Bp. Hall. 

WIUT'JNG (iit'ing), n. 1. Act of one who writes; 
act of foi mmg letters with a pen, or similar in- 
strument ; expression of ideas by letters. 

2. Any thing written ; any written composi- 
tion ; a wiittei. pape ’ o rny kind. Shak 

3. A book ; a work. Hooker. 

< 5 i.pV, -r ibree with those pagan 

j . ' . V . 1-1 .>»...•■( ■ -I i.ii ,, .1-, we find in most ot 

their Wi itings. AddisoH. 

4. An inscription ; a title. John xix. 19. 

6. (Law.) An instrument or document. jBwmVJ. 

iSE^In law, the term [writing] includes the im- 
pression of letters expressive of ideas, formed with 
types and ink. Bumll. 

Writing obligatory t (Law.) the technical name by 
winch a bond is described in pleading. Bumll. 

WRIT'ING-BOOK (rit'mg-bfik), n. A book to write 
in, or for practice in penmanship. Ash. 

WRfT'ING-DfiSK, n. A table or desk used for 
•writing on, as a sloping school-desk, or a lock-up 
case with stationeiy and the appliances for cor- 
responding. Simmonds. 

WRiT^rNG-MAS'T^R (ilt'mg-mAs'ter), n. A 
teacher of penmanship or wiiting. Hryden. 

WRlT'lNG-PA'PJglR, n. Letter-paper; brief-pa- 
per ; foolscap, post, or note paper, for writing 
on. Simmonds. 

WRiT'ING— S€H66 l, n. A school where writing 
or penmanship is taught. Ash. 

WRIT'ING— TA'BLE, n. A table to write on ; a 
table for a library or study. Ash. Simmonds. 

WRIt'TEN (rit'tn), p. from ’write. — See "Write. 

Written law, statute law j law deriving its force 
from express legislative enactment. Bumll. 

fWRlZ'ZLED (rlz'zld), <35. Wrinkled. Spense7\ 

t WRO'KEN (is'kn), p. from wrmh. Wreaked. — 
See Wreak. Spenser. 

WRONG (iSng), a. [Eng. wring y wrung, or wrested, 
from A. S. wrin^an, wmnqen ; Sw. ^ Dan. vrang, 
perverse, iniquitous. — “ ^Vrong is merely wrung 
or wrested from the right or ordered line of con- 
duct.” TboAjd.—The word answering to it in It. 
is toHo, p. of tor cere, to twist, to wring ; whence 
the Fr. tort, wrong.] 

1. Not right; not iust; not proper; unbe- 
coming ; contiary to the moral law ; unjust. 

If it be right to comply vdth the vrrong, then it is wrong to 
comply with the right. Leslie, 

Thus much of this will make block white, foul fair, 

Wrong nght, base noble, old young, coward valiant. Shed. 

2. Net physically right ; unfit; unsuitable. 

And told me I had turned the wrong side out. Shak. 

3. Incorrect ; erroneous ; not true. 

By tblse intelligence or tvrong surmise. Shak. 

Wrong, ambitious, and Idl'-e ideas. Addison, 

WR6NG (rbng), n. [A. S. wrang.’l 1. A deviation 
from right ; an act of injustice ; an injury to an- 
other; a violation of another’s rights ; a trespass. 

The oppressor’s tmong, the proud man's contumely. Shak. 
If this be known to yon, and your allowance, 

\Yc then have clone you bold and saucy wrongs. Shak. 

2. Error ; wrong state or position. 


When people once are in the wrong. 
Each hne they add is much too long. 


Prior. 


3, (Law.) The violation of a right, or of law, 
either by a positive act, or negativel)[, by with- 
holding from another that which is his due, or 
neglecting to comply with some express require- 
ment of law; an injury. BwrriU. 

Syn. — See Injury. 

WR6ng, ad. Not rightly ; amiss ; erroneously. 

Ten censure wr<mg for one that writes amisa. Pope- 

WR6NG, ©. a. [i. WRONGED ; pp. WRONGING, 
WRONGED.] 

1. To do a wrong to ; to treat with injustice ; 
to injure ; to use unjustly. 

Why dost thou wrong her that did ne’er wrong thee? Sfiak. 

2. To impute evil to without justice. 

Tou ’m'ong me every way 5 yon wrong me, Brutus. Shak. 

WR6NG'-d 6-®R CrSng'd6-f r), n. 1. One who does 
wrong ; an injurious person. Sidney. 

2. (Law.) One who commits an injury; a 
tort-’fiasoT. Bouvier. 


WRONG '-DO-ING, n. 1. The act of doing a wrong 
or injury. Clarke. 

2. A wrong or evil act. 

WRONG'^R (rSng'er), « Cne who wrongs. Shak. 

WRONG 'FUL (loug^lul), a. Injurious ; unjust ; 
wrong; unfaii. ^^HisivrongfiJde'Amg.” Taylor 

WRONG'FUL-LV" (i9uj?'ful-ej* ad. Unjustly, 

Accusing tliP ^ v’ ^PiTO wrong f ullg. Shak, 

WRONG'FfrL-NfeSK., The qunlity of being 
wrong or wrongful ; evil. X)r. Pye Smith. 

WRONG'HEAD (rbng'hed), n. A person of per- 
verse mind or disposition. Pope. 

WROng'HEAD, ? Perverse in understand- 

WRONG'HEAD-lgD, S ing ; obstinately wrong in 
opinion ,* erring ; stubborn. ” A wrongheaded 
distrust of England.*’ Bp. Berkeley. 

WRONG 'HfiAD-?D-N£ss, n. The state of being 
perverse; perverseness. Chesterfield. 

t WRONG^Li^lSS (rSiig'les), a. Void of wrong. Ash. 

t WR6NG'L?SS-LY (long'les-le), ad. Without 
wiong or injustice ; justly. Sidney. 

WRONG'LY(rSiig'le), acf. Unjustly; amiss. Shak. 

WRONG 'N|;SS (rong^nes), n. The state or the 
quality of being wrong ; error. Paley. 

WRON'-GOys (rSng'giis), a. (Scotch Law.) Wrong ; 
illegal ; unjust. Bumll. 

WROTE (i 6 t), i. from write. See Write. 

WROTH (raLwth or roth) [lotli, S. TV. J. F . ; rawlh, 
Ja. K. Sm.\ I'oth, i?.], a. [A. S. wrath. — See 
Wrath.] Excited by wrath ; angry ; incensed ; 
exasperated ; irate ; indignant. 

Wroth to sec liis kingdom fall. Milton. 

WRSUGIIT (i0Lwt), i. & p. from work. [A. S. 
worhte, wyrean, to work.] 

1. Worked; performed by work ; effected. 

She hath wrought a good woik. Matt* xxvi. 10. 

Celestial panoply divinely wrought. Milton. 

2. Influenced ; prevailed on ; induced. 

Wi ought upon by these calls. Whole Duty of Man. 

An infection . . , repulsed and wrought out. Bacon. 

3. Actuated ; impelled ; driven ; forced “ By 

his own rashness wrought.” Dnjden. 

4. Guided ; managed, as a vessel. Milton. 

6. Agitated; disturbed. Shak. 

Wrought iron. See IRON. 

WR0NG (rang), i. Sup. from wring. See Wring. 

WRY (ri), a. [A. S. writhan, to wreathe, to 
writhe.] 

1. Crooked; distorted; twisted; awry. ‘*A 
mouth.” ArbvLhnot. “TFawneck.** Sharp, 

2. Deviating from the right direction. ‘‘ Wry 

words and stammering.** Sidney. 

3. Perverted; wrested. 

lie mangles and puts a wry sense upon Protestant vnrSters. 

.Att&tbuaryw 

t WRY (ri), V. n. To be •writhed or distorted. 

“ Wrying but a little.” Shak. 

t WR’? (ri), V. a. To make to deviate ; to distort. 

They have . . . wrmd his doctrine. Jyibfyaonr 

WRY’Ni5CK(rl'ngk),n. 1. A 
distorted neck. Sharp. 

2, (Omith.) A scan- 
sorial bird, allied to the 
woodpecker, of the genus 
Yunx, particularly Yunx 
torquilia ; — so called from 
its habit of turninjj its 
head in -various directions. 

Yarrell. 

WRY'NfiCKED (rl’nSkt), fit. 

Having a wry or crooked 
neck. Shak. 

t WR'^'N^SS (ri'nes), n. The state of being wry ; 
deviation from the right way. Montague. 

WtCH'-HA-ZEL,?^. See Witch-hazel. P.Gyc. 

Wt’E? (wiz), n.pl The supports of the telescope 
in the theodolite and in the levelling instru- 
ment ; — so called from their resemblance to the 
letter Y, and written also Y*s. Dames % Peck. 

WYND, An alley; a lane. [Scot.] Jamieson. 

WY'V^RN, n. (Her.) An imaginary animal re- 
sembling a flying serpent. Bramae* 



•Wryneck 
(Yunx torquilkC). 
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X the twen^-foTirth letter of the alphabet, is 
5 borrowed from the Greek, and is used chiefly 
in words derived from that language. It begins 
no word of Anglo-Saxon origin. At the begin- 
ning of words, It IS pronounced like z, as in 
Xenophon ; but elsewhere it is equivalent to ks 
or to gz» As a Roman numeral character it 
stands for 10, and with a dash over it (x ), for 
10,000. 

XAN'THJg-lNE (zan'the-5n), w. [Gr. yel- 

low.] {_Chem.') The yellow coloring matter, 
soluble in water, of certain yellow flowers, as the 
yellow dahlia. Miller, 

XAN'THJ-AN (zStn^the-jin), a. Pertaining to Xan- 
thus, an ancient town in Asia Minor, e^ecial- 
iy to marbles found near that place. P, Cyc. 

XAN^THIC (zan^thjk), a, [Gr. yellow.] 

1. Tending towards a yellow color, or some 
color, except green, of which yellow forms a 
part, as orange, scarlet, &c. Brande, 

2. {Chem,) Noting a heavy, oily, liquid acid, 
which is also called sulpho^carbethylie acid; 
— noting an oxide, called also uric oxide, ob- 
tained from a rare variety of urinary calculus 
and other calculous concretions ; end existing, 
when isolated, in the form of a white powder, 
insoluble in water, ether, and alcohol. MiUer, 

XAN'THJNE (zan'thjn), n, (Chem,) The yellow 
coloring matter, insoluble in water, existing in 
certain yellow flowers. The petals of the sun- 
flower contain it in abundance. Miller. 

xAn'THIte (zan'thit), n, {Min,) A variety of 
idocrase, sometimes occurring in large brownish- 
yellow crystals. Dana, 

xAat' TlETf- (zan^th$-am), n, [Gr. ^dvdtop ; |av- 
6ifg, yellow.] (Bol,) A genus of composite 
plants, one species of which, Xanthium spino^- 
SM3W, yields a yellow dye. Eng, Cyc, 

XAN'THO fzan'tliB), n, (ZoSl.) A genus of bra- 
chyurous crustaceans, containing numerous spe- 
cies, and occurring in all seas. E?%g, Cyc, 

XAN-'THQ-c5n, n, [Gr. ^avSds, yellow.] {Min,) 
A brittle mineral, usually occurring in reniform 
masses, the interior of which consists of minute 
crystals, and composed of sulphur, arsenic, and 
silver ; — so called from its yellow powder. Dana, 

XAN'THQ- PHIS'LL, n. [Gr, ^avBdg, yellow, and 

<p(}kkoV) a leaf.] {ChemT) A deep-yellow, fatty, 
coloring matter, insoluble in water, which re- 
places chlorophyll in the leaves of plants on 
their turning yellow. Kane, 

XAN'THQ—RHAM'NINE, w. {Chem.) Anorgan- 
ic compound existing in the ripe berries of cer- 
tain species of Rhamnus. MiUer, 

XAN-THO-RHi'ZA, n, [Gr. iavQdg, yellow, and 
a root.] {Bot.) A genus of small shrubs 
having roots of a deep yellow color; yellow- 
root. Loudon, 

X^N'THQR-THfTE, n. {Min.) A yellowish vari- 
ety of allanite, containing much water. Dana. 

XAN“-TH6x'y-L&M, n. [Gr. ^av$6g, yellow, and 
wood.] {Bot,) A genus of exogenous 
shrubs or trees, with yellow wood and prickly 
stems ; the toothache-tree ; prickly-ash. Gray, 

XE'B^O [zS'bSfc, Ja,K. Sm, Todd^ CrcdAi ze-b«fc'. 


Wb,), n. {Natd.) A small three-masted ves- 
sel, navigated in the Mediterranean Sea, and 
on the coasts of Spain, Portugal, and Barbary, 
and distinguished by the great projection of the 
prow and stern beyond the cutwater and the 
stem-post respectively. Mar, Diet, 

XE 'JV*/- jS'JkT, n . ; pi. XE 'm-A. [B., from Gr. ^iviov,] 
{Classical Ant,) A present given to a guest or 
stranger, or to a foreign ambassador. Crabb, 

t X^J-NOD'O-jGHY (ze-nSd'o-ke), n, [Gr. ^svoboxia ; 
^ivog, a guest, and Uxoiiai^ to receive.] Recep- 
tion of strangers ; hospitality. Cockeram, 

XllN'Q-TrME, n. {Min,) An opaque, crystalline 
mineral, of various colors, resinous lustre, and 
consisting chiefly of phosphoric acid and yjtria. 

Dana, 

X?-RA'SJ-A (z^-ra'zhe-?), n, [Gr. dry.] 

{Med.) A disease of the hairs, which become 
dry, cease to grow, and resemble down covered 
with dust. Dunglison, 

XE-RQ-CQL-L1?R'I-6‘M, n, [L., from Gr. ^vpoKoX^ 
Xiftiovi dry, and KoXXbpiovj an eye-salve.] 

A dry collyrium or eye-salve- Walker, 

X?-R0'DE§ (ze-raMSz), n, [Gr. dryish-] 

A tumor attended with dryness. Walker, 

XER-O-My^RUM, n, [Gr. ^vp&Si dry, and fibpoVf 
ointment.] * A drying ointment. Walker, \ 

XJP-RSpH'A-^^Y (ze-r?if|L-jf), n, [Gr. |» 7 pof, dry, 
and <pdy<ii, to eat ; Fr. xen^hagie.) Subsistence 
on di^r victuals or food. Christian A7it, 

X5-ROPH'THAL-My (ze-r»p'thal-me), n, [Gr. 
po^BaXfiia ; ^npdgf 6ry, and dtfiBaX/iia, oi>bthalmy.] 
{Med.) An inflammation of the eye, without dis- 
charge. Christian Afit, 

X^l-RO'TEf, n. [Gr. ivpdnfg ; i^pdg, dry.] A dry 
habit of body. Walker, 

xXph'I-As (zif'e-as), n, [L., from Gr. a 
sword.] 

1. {Ich,) A genus of acanthopterygious fishes, 

including the sword-fish. Tarrell, 

2. {Astron.) A constellation in the southern 

hemisphere ; — called also Dorado, and Sword- 
fish, Dutt07l, 

XI-PHlD'J-t5'M, n. [Gr. ^ifpog, a sword.] {Bot^ A 
genus of plants with stiff and sword-shaped 
leaves. Loudoii, Ci'obh, 

XIPH'oId, or XI'PHdlD, a, [Gr. a sword, 
and €lbog, form.] {Anat.) Sword-like ; ensiform ; 
applied to a cartilage which terminates the ster- 
num beneath, and which bears some resem- 
blance to a sword ; — applied also to the liga- 
ments which pass from the anterior surface of 
this cartilage to the cartilaginous prolongation 
of the seventh rib. Dwnglison, 

X1-PH6Pde§, n. Xiphoid cartilage. Dunglison, 

XY'LAN-THRAX, n, [Gr. %hXov, wood, and HvQpa^, 
coal*.] Wood-coal, as mstinguished from pit- 
coal ; bovey coal. Hamilton, 

XY'LI-DIxe, n, {Chem,) An artificial, organic 
base or alkaloid of the aniline series, consisting 
of carbon, hydrogen, and nitrogen. Miller, 

XY'LlTB, n, [Gr. ^iXov, wood.] 1. {Min,) A 
mineral resembling xylotile in its constitution 


as well as its brown color and asbestiform strno- 
ture. Dana, 

2. {Chem.) A volatile, inflammable liciuid, 
soluble in water, derived from crude pyroligne- 
ous acid. Gregory, 

XY-LQ-BfiL'SJi-MirM, n. [L., from Gr. ^vXofW.aa- 
/xoi/,*the wood of the balsam-tree ; wood, 

and {SaXaafAov, balsam.] A balsam obtained by 
decoction of the leaves and twigs of the Amyris 
Gihad&nsis in water. Hoolyn, 

Xy'LO-jCHEORE, n, [Gr. ^iXov, wood, and x^-opdg, 
green.] An olive-green, crystalline mineral, 
closely resembling apophyllite, if not a variety 
of it. Dana, 

XY-LOg'RA-PH^R, n. One who engraves on 
wood ; a wood-engraver. Maunder, 

Xt-LO-GHAPH'IC, ? a. Relating to xylogra- 

XY-LO-GRAPH'l-CAL, 3 phy, or to the art of en- 
graving on wood.’ Ec, Rev, 

XY-LOG'RA-PHY (zI-log'r?i-fe), n. [Gr. ^hXov, 
wood, aiid yp6<pii>, to wiite ; Fr. xylo(/raphie.'] 
Art of engraving on wood; wood-engi avmg. Todd, 

XY-LOI'DINE, n, {Chem.) A white, tasteless, 
insoluble compound produced by the action of 
nitric acid on starch. MiUer, 

Xy'LOLB, n, {Chem.) A hydrocarbon found 
among the oils separated from crude wood- 
spirit by the addition of water. Miller, 

XY-l6PH'A-gAn, n, [Gr. ^iXov, wood, and <p&y(a, 
to eat.] {Ent.) One of a tribe of coleopterous in- 
sects, comprehending those of which the larvas 
devour the wood of trees in which they arc de- 
veloped : — one of a family of dipterous insects, 
the larvBB of which have similaily destructive 
habits. Breunde, 


X^-LdPH'A-GOtJs, a. (Ent,) Developed in, and 
feeding on, wood. Palmer. 


XY-L5pH'I-AN, 71 . [Gr. ^iXov, wood, and ^tXiui, 
to love.] (Ent.) One of a tribe of beetles, 
which live on decayed wood. Bra 7 ide. 

XY-LO'PJ-A, 71, [By S 3 nicope from Gr. ^bXov, wood, 
and -niKodg, bitter. LoimonJ] (BotS) A genus 
of South American plants ; bitter-wood. 

E7ig, Cyc, 

XY-LOR'JgJ-TlNE, n. (Chem,) A crystallizable, 
resinous compound found in the peat of Den- 
mark on the remains of pine-trees- Gregory, 


XY'Lp-TXLE, n, (^Mm,) An opaque, delicately 
fibrous, glimmering, wood-brown, light or dark, 
also green mineral, consisting chiefly of silica, 
sesquioxide of iron, magnesia, and water. Dana, 


w. [Gr. |wcrr<J5 ; |jS£i>, to polish.] (.ArcA.) 

XyS'TOS, ) Among the ancient Greeks, a court, 
of great length m proportion to its width, with 
porticoes on three sides, for the performance of 
athletic exercises. Brande, 


X$’S'TAR£?H, n, [Gr. ^vcrdpxog; luorrff, a xyst, 
Sind itpxta, to rule!] {Orecia7i Ant.) An Athe- 
nian officer who presided over the gymnastic 
exercises of the xystos. Wm, Smith, 

X'S’S'TJgR, n, (Surg.) An instrument used for 
rasping bones, to detach the periosteum; a 
raspatory. Dtmglieon, 
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Y tlie twenty-fifth letter of the alphabet, is bor- 
> rowed from the Greek Y, and is at the be- 
ginning of words and syllables a consonant, 
and in other situations a vowel, having the 
sound of if and subject to the changes of this 
letter. It is used instead of i at the end of 
words, as ; or when two it would come to- 
gether,^ as in dying ; and sometimes for the sake 
of distinction, as in the words die and dye. As 
a numeral it has been used to denote 150, and 
with a dash over it ( y ), 150,000. Y is also a 
corruption of the A. S.^e, as, y-bore, y-clept, 
&c., 1 . e. bore, dept, &c. — See Ge. 
YAO'CA-WOOD (-w<!kd),«. An ornamental wood 
of a small tree m Jamaica; the Podoearpus 
yaccttf used for cabinet purposes. Simmonds. 
11 YACHT (ySt) [ySt, S. W. P. J. F. Ja. K. Sm. ; 
y^tf E. KeimcJ^f n. \jy\it. jagt\ QeT.jacfit\ 
Dan. Jagt’f Sw. jakt. — From Dut. jagten, to 
hasten, to pursue eagerly, SMmiet' and Lye 
suggest, and applied to the vessel from its apt- 
ness for speed.] A small ship or vessel of state, 
usually employed to convey princes, ambassa- 
dors, or other great personages, from one king- 
dom to another : — a name also given to a pri- 
vate pleasure vessel when sufficiently large for 
a sea- voyage. Mmr. Diet, 

4®^ A first-class yackt is one above thirty tons bur- 
den. SimmoTids, 

Syn. — See Vessel. 

II YACHT 'jpR (ySt'er), n. One who commands or 
who sails in a yacnt- Lady Blesshxgton. 

II YACHT'JNG (y5t'ing), w. The act of making a 
voyage or excursion in a yacht. Clarke. 

II YACHT'ING, a. Relating to yachts. Cla/rke. 

yA '-CLR, n, [Ger. jdgetf a hunter ; jagertf to 
chase, to hunt^ {Mil.) One of the light infantry 
armed with rifles ; — written also Brande, 

YA^Hdd, n. A name given in a satirical romance 
by Swift to one of a race of brutes having the 
form of man. They are contrasted with the 
IlouyhnhnmSf or horses endowed with reason. 
YAk, Qi, {ZoDl.) An animal of the bovine family, 
which grunts like a pig, a native of the moun- 
tains or snowy regions of Thibet, having horns 
curved outwards on the occipital ridge, hairy 
nose, and tail covered with long hair ; the punt- 
ing ox ; sarlyk ; bidul ; Poephagm grunmeiis of 
Linnaeus, or Bos Poephagus of Colonel H. 
Smith. Eng. Cyc. 

4®* There are several varieties of the y^akSf as the 
Noble Yakf the Wild Faft, the Plough Fo/c, &c. The 
bushy, white tail of the yak is much esteemed in the 
East, where it is borne as an emblem of authority, and 
used as a fly-fiappci. JSnsr.Cyc. Simimnds. 

FAm, n. {Boi.) The common name of monoco- 
tyledonous, twining shrubs of the genus Dios- 
corettf growing mostly in tropical climates : — a 
tuberous root, of various species, of the genus 
Dioscoreaf abounding in farinaceous matter, and 
used as an article of food. Baird, 

4®^ Dioscorm satwOf Dioseerea edatOf &c., yield 
the common yams. The tubers are oblong, brown ex- 
ternally, white internally, and often very large, weigh- 
ing sometimes as much as 30 lbs. They are used as 
a substitute for potatoes in tropical climates. Dios- 
corea glohosa is a native of India, and is considered 
the best of Indian yams. — Dioscorea Japonica, with 
long and slender tubers, has recently been introduced 
into France and the United States as a subslitute for 
the potato. Oray, Baird. 

YAMJtf n. [Hind, yantj to restrain, — as re- 
straining mortals from evil by the fear of pun- 
ishment.] {Bindoo Myth.) A deity, represent- 
ed as king of justice, provided with a cord or 
noose, as executioner, presiding over the Na- 
rakas, or places of future punishment. 

J. C. Thomson. 
jlSg^ Yamapurais his residence, and thither the soul 
departs after death, and receiving its sentence ftom 
Ycmuif either mounts to Swarga, the material heaven, 


descends to one of the Narakas, or Is bom again on 
earth in the body, either of men, beasts, or vegeta- 
bles, &c., according to its offences. J. O. Thomson. 

YANK, V. a. To jerk. [Local, U. S.] BaHlett. 

YAN'KJPE (yang'ke), n. A cant term for an inhab- 
itant or native of New England, but sometimes 
applied by foreigners to an inhabitant or native 
of any part of the United States. 

4®“ Different etymologies have been assigned to 
this word ; but that of Hecke welder is perhaps the 
most probable one ; viz., that it is a corruption of the 
word English (or of the French word Jlaglais) by the 
Indians of North America, which was pronounced by 
them Yankees or Tenghees. JV. Ji. Reo. Jamieson, in 
his << Dictionary of the Scottish Language,” has the 
word yanicie, which he defines as follows: — “A 
sharp, clever woman, at the same time including an 
idea of forwardness,” 

\* t*' lauchs 

\f ‘ll*'" 1 IP ' .'»M o .. ‘ 

I O' 1 ' » Lt - « 'I i»ls‘ 

h.. I' 'I.*!' ii-ir" f , ko. J. C. Richmond. ‘ 

YAN'K^JE-I^M, n. A Yankee idiom, phrase, cus- 
tom, or character. Qu. Rev. 

yAn'Q-LITE, n. Axinite. — See Axinite. Dana. 

YA 0 UR Tf n. A fermented liquor, or milk beer, sim- 
ilar to koumis, made by the Turks. Simmonds. 

YAP, V. n. To bark ; to yelp ; to yaup. V Estrange. 

yAp'ON, n. {Bot.) A shrub found in Virginia 
and southward along the coast, the leaves of 
which are used for tea ; the South Sea tea ; Ileai 
eaasine ; — written also yaupony youpon. Gray. 

t yAr'A^E, n. The power of moving or being 
managed at sea ; — applied to a ship. North. 

YARD, n. FA. S. gyrdf girdy gyrda, gyrde, geardy 
a stall, rod.] 

1. The English and American unit of length, 
of which all other measures of length are parts 
and multiples, and of which one third part is a 
foot. Act of Parliam&ixty Juney 1824. BurrilL 

4®* Originally uncertain length was denoted by a 
yard. As a linear measure the yard varies considera- 
bly in different parts of the British kingdom : at Hert- 
ford the land-yard is 3 feet, at Saltash, 16.^ feet, at 
Falmouth and Bridgend, 18 feet, and at Downpatrick, 
SI feet. Richardson. Svmmtmds. 

2. t(ArcA.) A spear or rafter in a timber- 

roof, Britton. 

3. {Naid.) A long piece of timber suspended 

on the masts of a ship, to extend the sails to 
the wind. Naut. Diet. 

4. {Astron.) A popular name given to the 

three stars in the belt of Orion ; — called also 
Golden Yard. Hutton. 

YARD, n. [M. Goth, gards ; A. S. geard ; Dut. 
gaard\ Dan. gaard', Sw. gard. — From A. S. 
gyrdaUy to gird. — See Gaspen, 

Orchard,] A small piece of enclosed ground, 
usually one adjoining a house ; an enclosure 
of ground for any purpose, as a brickyard, a 
navy-yard, a cow-yard, a bam-yard, &c. JDrydm. 

Yard of land. See Yardland. — Liberty of the 
yardy a liberty sometimes granted to a person impris- 
oned for a debt, of going in the prison-yard or within 
other prescribed limits, on his giving a bond not to 
pass beyond those limits, 

YARD, V. a. To enclose in a yard ; to shut up in 
a yard, as cattle; as, “To yard cows.** 

YARD'— ARM, n, {Naut.) One half of a ship’s 
yard ; the portion projecting on each side of a 
mast. Mar. Diet, 

Yard-am and yard-army noting the TOsition of two 
ships when they are so near that their yard-arms 
nearly touch each other. Mar. Diet. 

YARD'lAND, n. {Old Eng. Law.) A quantity of 
land, varying, in different places in Ex^land, 
from fifteen to forty acres- CoweU. 

yArd'STIck, n. A stick three feet long used for 
measuring cloth, &c. Simmonds. 

YARD'WAND (yard'wSnd), n. A measure of a 
yard; a yardstick. CoUier, 


fYARE, a. [A. S. gearOy gearwy prepared.] 
Ready ; dexterous ; nimble ; eager. Shah 

f yAre'LY, ad. Dexterously ; skilfully, Shah 

YARKyV.a. See Yerk. Todd. 

YARN, n. lA.S.gearn; Dut. garen; Frs.ym^; 
Ger., Dan , Sw., <Sf Icel. garn^ 

1. Thread of wool, cotton, silk, &c. ; wool, 
cotton, flax, or hemp spun or drawn out and 
twisted into threads. 

2. {Rope-making.) One of the threads of 

which a rope is composed. Mar. Diet. 

3. ifword used by sailors to denote a story 
or tale ; as, “ A long yam.*' [Vulgar,] Dana. 

fYARR, e. n. [L. Aimo, iVm.] To growl or snarl, 
as a dog. Ainsworth. 

YAR'RJSH, a. Having a rough, dry taste. Clarke. 

YAr'ROW, n. [A. S. gearwe^ {Bot.) A peren- 
nial herb with a compound, flat-topped corymb, 
and leaves twice-pinnately parted ; millefoil ; 
Achillea millefolium. Gray. 

YAT-A-OirJj\r't n. See Atagah. 

YATE, Agate. [Local, Eng.] Wright, 

YAUP, n. The cry of a child or bird ; a yelping. 
[Scotland ; colloquial in the U. S.] Jamieson. 

yAUP, or YAWP, V. n. To yelp ; to cry, as a child 
or bird; — written also yaulpy ywpy and yaff, 
[Scotland.] Jamieson. 

YAUP'JpR, n. One that yaups. A. Everett, 

YAW, n. {Naut.) A temporary deviation of a 
ship from the direct line of the course. Mar. Diet. 

YAw, V. 71. {Naiet.) To steer wild or out of the 
line of the course, as a ship. Mar. Diet, 

YAwl, n. {Naut.) A kind of boat, rather nar^ 
row, and usually rowed with four or six oars ; — 
written also yaul. Mar. Diet. 

YA WL, V. n. To cry out ; to yell, [r.] Fairfax. 

YAWN, V. 71. [A. S. geonany geoniany gynia7% ; ' 

Dut. geeuwen ; Ger. qdhnen ; Icel. gmgma. — 
Gr. x*dvo> ; L. hiOy hians.) [i. yawned ; pp, 

YAWNING, YAWNED.] 

1. To open the mouth, as in drowsiness, dul- 
ness, fatigue, ennui, &c. ; to gape ; to oscitate. 

When a man i/aimeth^ he cannot hear eo well. JBcKon, 

2. To open wide. “ The yawning cliff." Pfior. 

3. To expiess desire by yawning, [r.] 

The chiefbst thing at which lay refbriners yawn is, that the 
clergy may, through contormity m condition, be poor as the 
apostles were. Booker. 

Syn. — See Gape. 

YAWN, n. 1. The act of yawning ; an involunta- 
ry opening of the jaws from drowsiness, ennui, 
or dulness ; oscitation ; a gaping. Pope. 

2. Act of opening wide. Addison. 

YAWN'ING, p, a. 1. That yawns ; gaping ; open- 
ing wide. “ The yowmwy grave.*^ Churehill. 

2. Sleepy; slumbering. Shah, 

yAwN'ING, n. The act of one who yawns. 

Yawning has been conceived to be owing to torpor in the 
pulmonary circulation. Jhaiglison, 

YAWN'|NG-LY, ad. In a yawning manner; with 
yawns or gapes. Bp. Ball. 

YAw§, n. pi. {Med.) A disease of the Antilles 
and of Africa, characterized by tumors of a con- 
tagious character, which resemble strawberries, 
raspberries, or champignons, nlcerate, and are 
accompanied by emaciation ; — called also fram- 
hoesia. The disease differs somewhat in Amer- 
ica and Africa. Dungliaon, 

■fV-CLAD' (e-kl8ld'), jp. for Clothed. Shak. 

jSOrThe y is an old English particle prefixed to 
participles, from the Anglo-Saxon ge. 

t Y-CLjBped' (e-fclSpt'), p. CaHed; named. 

Come thou goddess Ikir and ftee. 

In heaven yoleped Euphrosyne. MGitm, 
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f Y DRAD' (e-drSd'), P- Dreaded. Spemer, 

YE, pron. [A. S. The nominatim pi. of tJwu. 
JEg^It 13 nevei used but wheie the plural le really 
meant, and generally only in the solemn style. It 
was foimerly used, especially in poetry, in the objec- 
tive case , as, “ Vam pomp and glory of the world, I 
hate 7/e.” Sliak* 

j| YEA (ya or ye) [ya, S. J. E. Ja. K, Sm. R. C. ; 
yS, IK P, Wh . ; ya or ye, i^.], ad. [M. Goth, 
/a, jai ; A. S. gea ; Dut., Gei., Dan., Sw., ^ 
tael.ja. — W. ie.] 

1. Yes; ay; — a particle expressing affirma-^ 
cion or assent ; — correlative to nag. 

Whilst one says only yea. and t’ other na?;. Denham. 

Yea sometimes selves to intioduce a subject 
with the sense of tmly^ verily^ indeed. 

Yea. hath God said. Ye shall not eat of every tree of the 
garden? Qm. m.l. 

2. A particle by which the sense of something 
piecedmg is enforced ; not only so, but more. 

I ara weary, yea. my memory is tired Shak. 

jggr This word is antiquated, being now rarely used 
except in the solemn style. Yea and nay. formeily m 
use, belong to the solemn style, now superseded iiy yes 
and no. — Yea and nay were formerly sometimes used 
to connect clauses of sentences with similar import. 

“ A good man always profits by his endeavor; yea. 
when he is absent; nay. when he is dead, by Ins 
example and memory.” B. Jonson 

“ Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Scott, W. Johnston, Mr. 
Smith, and Mr. Fry pronounce this word so as to 
rhyme with nay. pay, &c. ; but Steele or Brightland, 
Dr. Jones, who wrote the * New Art of Spelling,’ in 
dtieen Anne’s time, Dr. Kenrick, and Mr. Periy, pro- 
nounce It like the pronoun ye. Though so many are 
against me, I do not hesitate to pronounce the latter 
mode the best ; first, as it is more agreeable to the 
general sound of the diphthong; next, as it is more 
related to its familiar substitute yes ; and, lastly, un- 
less my memory greatly fails me, because it is always 
so pronounced wiieu contrasted with nay ; as m that 
p'*ecept of the gospel, * Let your communication be 
yea. yea. and nay. nay.^ ” Walker, 

Most of the orthoepists more recent than Walker 
pronounce this word ySL. 

Syn. — See Indeed. 

ft YEA, or YEA, ?i. 1. Au affirmative vote, or 

one who votes in the affirmative ; ay. Hastel, 
2. A term denoting stability and certainty. 

All the promises of God in hin arc yea, and m him amen, 
unto the glory of God uy us. J Cor. i 

Teas and nayi. the votes of members of a legislative 
body voting in the afilrtnative and negative of a prop- 
osition as given oinlly by answering yea or nay when 
their names are called, and as recorded in a list of 
their names. 

f-YEAD, or YEDE, v. n. \i. yode.] To go ; to 
march ; to proceed. — See Yedb. Spenser. 

YEAN, V. n. [A. S. eanian. geeam.'\ \i. yeaned ; 
pp. YEANING, YEANED.] To bring forth young, 
as a sheep ; to lamb. JOrydm. 

YEANED (ygnd), p. a. Brought forth, as a lamb. 
“ The neivr-^eaned lamb.” Fletcher. 

YEAN^LJNG, n. The young of sheep ; a lamb, [u.] 
AU the yeanhngs which were streaked and pled. Shdk. 

YEAR (ySr), n, [M. Goth./^r ; A. S.year; Dut, 

f ’aar\ Frs. jer \ Ger. jahr^. Dan. aar\ Sw. or; 
cel. dr.] 

1. A system or cycle of several months, usu- 
ally twelve months, or the interval of time in 
which the sun moves through the twelve signs 
of the ecli{)tic. Button. 

2. A period or space of time measured by the 
revolution of some celestial body in its orbit. 
Thus the interval of time between two succes- 
sive returns of Jupiter to the same point in the 
zodiac is the year of Jupiter. Hutton. 

Lunar year, the space of twelve lunar months. — 
Lwnar astronomical year, a year consisting of twelve 
lunar synodical months, being shorter than the solar 
year by about ten days and twenty-one hours. This 
difference is the foundation of the epact. — iMwar 
ewU year is either common or embolismic. The 
common lunar year consists of twelve lunar civil 
months, or 354 days. The emhohsmic or intercalary 
lunar year consists of thirteen lunar civil months, or 
384 days — CioU year, civil solar year. See SOLAE. 
— Common eioil year, a year consisting of 365 days. 
— Bissextile or leap year, a year consisting of 366 days, 
and occurring every fourth year. It has one inter- 
calary day, introduced at the end of February, which 

month in leap year consists of twenty-nine days. 

Julian year, a year consisting of 365 days, with an 
additional day every fourth year, or every year divisi- 
ble by four without remainder. See Style. — Gre- 
ff ormn year, the Julian year corrected by this rule, — 
that instead of every secular or hundredth year being 
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bissextile, only every fourth secular year is bissextile. 
See Style. — year, the interval of time 
between two successive returns ot the earth to its per- 
ihelion, being !oi.*rr»r tl**" aid'^real year by 4 min- 
utes and 39.7 .d-. - . ' solar year, ctoil 

solar year, sid .'i - •' j"- > '* year. See 

Solar. 

Year originally denoted a revolution, and was 
not 1 united to that of the sun. Accordingly it is found 
by the oldest accounts that people have at diffeient 
times expiessed other revolutions by it particularly 
that of the moon; and consequently tliat the xoais 
of some accounts are to be reckoned only months, and | 
sometimes periods of two, or three, or four months. 
Hutton. 

YEAR'-BOOK (ySr'buk), n. 1. A book of law re- 
ports published annually, JBktckstone. 

j^i^The year-booJes are the oldest English reports 

I extant, beginning with the reign of r- v. .or IT., .i id 
ending with the reign of Henry VIII. '! oi iic'‘i»e 
their name from the fact of having ht (•■. . / ' p'.'i- 

lished, and are called by old law writeis “ books of 
the years and terms.” They consist of eleven parts 
01 volumes, written in law French, and extend over 
a period of nearly two hundred years. The senes is, 
however, in some parts bioken. Bumll. 

2 . Any book published yearly, and giving an 
account of events occurring during the year, or 
of facts relating to any subject, as a year-book 
of facts, a turf-register, &c. Simmonds. 

t YEARED (ySrd), a. Containing years. B. Jonson. 

YEAR'LING, n. An animal a year old, or in the 
second year of its age. Ash. 

YEAR'LING, o. Being a year old. Pope, 

YEAR'LY, a, 1. Annual ; occurring once every 
year. ‘‘‘ A yearly solemn feast.” Spenser, 
2 . Lasting a year. Prior, 

Syn. — Yearly is from the Anglo-Saxon, and annu- 
al from the Latin ; and they both signify happening 
every year, anniversary, returning with the revolu- 
tion of the year. Yearly course , animal rent ; half- 
yearly rent ; annual plant or publication ; an annioer- 
aary holiday or celebration. 

YEAR'LY, ad. Annually; once a year; every 
year. *** Blessings yearly showered.” Dry den, 

Y^ARN (ySrn), v, n, [A. S. geomian, girnan, 
gyrnan ; georn. desirous, eager.] [t. yearned ; 
pp. YEARNING, YEARNED,] To feel great intei- 
nal uneasiness from longing, tcndciness, or 
pity ; to feel a strong desire. 

Your mother’s heart yearns towards you. Addison. 

YEARN, V, a. To grieve ; to pain ; to vex. [r.] 
It would yearn your heart to see it. Shal, 

fY&ARN'FtrL.a, Mournful. Damon and Pythias. 

YEARN'JNG, n. The act or the state of one who 
yearns ; earnest or strong desire. Spectator, 

YEARN'ING§, n.pL The maws or stomachs of 
young calves, used as rennet for curdling milk. 
[Scotland.] Simmonds, 

t YEARTH, n. The earth. Chaucer. 

YEAST (ySst), n, [A. S. gist ; Dut. gist, gest ; 
Ger. gtischt. h.gesta. gistum.] The mass 
which rises to the surface during the fermenta- 
tion of grape juice, infusion of malt, or other 
similar liquids ; barm used for leavening biead; 
spume I froth ; ferment. Gregory. 

A multitude of small, oval, organized bodies, 
which do not exceed one two hundred and fiftieth of 
an inch in diameter, and which, when viewed under 
the microscope, are seen to consist of nucleated cells, 
form the essential constituent of yeast. The prop- 
erty for which it is chiefly valued is that of exciting 
the vinous fermentation in saccharine liquids, and in 
various farinaceous substances. BiUer. WoodfyBaohe, 
J 8 ®-* The presence of yeast, though it is insoluble, 
is sufficient to cause the resolution of sugar into car- 
bonic acid and alcohol, a decomposition which can be 
effected by no other means. Graham. 

j 9 ®»-“The old spelling and pronunciation (ySst) 
seem to have quite yielded to those here given, 
(ySast).” Smart. 

YEA ST' Y, a. Pertaining to, containing, or re- 
sembling, yeast. For, Qic, Rev, 

f YEDE, V, n. [A, S- gangead,^ p. TODe.] To 
go J to march ; to proceed. Spenser, 

YfiLK [ySIk, W. J. Ja. K, Sm, C,; y 6 k, S, F,; 
ySlk or yek, P.], n. [A. S. gealew, yellow ; ^eo- 
lea, yelk.] The yellow part of an egg. — See 
Yolk. Bacon, 

J 0 ^ This word is often written both yelk and yolk, 
Telk is preferred by Martin, Johnson, Nares, Walker, j 


and Webster; yolk, by Bailey, Jameson, Richardson, 
and Smart. “ It is commonly pronounced, and often 
wilt ten, mil.'*'* Johnson, “ Johnson seems justly to 
have piefeiied the mode [yelk] of writing and pro. 
nouncing tins woid as inoie agieeable both to etymol- 
ogy and the be&t usage.” PValhrr, “The old form 
yelk appears to have gone out ot use.” Smatf. “ Yelk 
la the pioper word , yolk is a coiriiptioii.” Webster. 

YELL, V. n. [A. S. gyllan, giellan ; Dut. gillen ; 
Frs. gall)m\ Ger. gnllen. to sound, gall, a 
sound.] p. YELLED ; pp. YELLING, YELLED,] To 
cry out with a hideous noise, or with horror and 
agony; to scream. “ 17 monsters.” Milton. 

The night raven, that still deadly yelh. Spenser, 

yfiLL, V. a. To utter with a yell. Shak. 

YflLL, n. A loud, hideous outcry ; a scream. 

*■ 
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y£lL'JNG, n. The act or the noise of one who, 
or that which, yells. liackluyt. 

YEL'LOW (yel'lS) [yel'lo, W. P. J. F. Ja. K. Sm. 
R.\ yai'lo, S. Naves, Scott], a. [A. S. gelew, 
gealew \ 'DmX.. geel\ Ger.gelb'. Dan. guul; Sw. 
gul. — It. gialio ; Old Fr, gialno ; Fr. jaune. — 
See Gold.] Being of a bright, gold-likc color; 
of the color of gold. “ The yelloio sheaf.” Milton. 

Scarce seen, he wades among the uelUm broom . Thomson, 
Mr. Sheridan, Mi. Naies, Mr. Scott, Dr. Jones, 
and Mr. Pry pronounce this word as if written yal- 
loiD, rhyming with tallow. But Dr. Kenrick, W. John- 
ston, Mr. Smith, and Mr. Peiiy preserve the c m its 
pure sound, and 1 by me the woid with mellow. The 
latter mode is, in my opinion, clearly the best, both 
as more agieeable to analogy and tlie best usage ; for 
lam much deceived if tliefoinior pronunciation do 
not border closely on the vulgar.” Walker. 

YfiL'LOW, n. Yellow color; the color of gold; 
one of the three primary colois. — Sec Primary. 

a yellow pigment consisting 
of fl.iifs.iiii* n'" I 1’. — Kniir*s yellow. 3. mixture of 
arsenious acid and tersulplude of arsenic, or orpi- 
ment. Miller, 

YfiL'LOW, v.a. To make or render yellow. Shak, 

Y^L'LOW, V, n. To become yellow. Dyer, 

Y:fiL'LQW-BlfRD, n. {Ornith.) A small insesso- 
rial bird of the family FringilUdep, or finches ; 
FringiUa trisUs of Linnaeus, or Card uchs Amer- 
icana oi Brisson. The summer plumage of the 
male is a rich lemon yellow, fading into white 
towards the rump, Mack wings and tail, the for- 
mer tipped and edged with white. In winter 
the yellow is changed to a brown olive. Wilson. 

Y:6l'LQW-BL5s'SOMED (-blSs'sqmd), a. Having 
yellow blossoms or flowers. Goldsmith. 

YifcL'LOW— BOI?’, n. A cant name for a guinea, 
eagle, or other gold coin. Arhuthnot, 

Y£L'LOW-BRi3AST'^;D, a. Having a yellow 
breast, as a bird. Hill, 

YifeL'LOW-B&NT'ING, n. {Omith.') A coniros- 
tral, passerine bird of brilliant plumage, the 
head and breast being of a flne Icmon-ycllow 
color, and the back of a rich chestnut-brown ; 
yellow-hammer ; EmheHza citrinella. Xarrell, 

YjSL'LOW-.c5P'PJg:R-AS, n, (Min,) A translu- 
cent, yellow mineral, of pearly lustre, occur- 
ring in small grains, and consisting chiefly of 
sulphuric acid, sesquioxide of iron, and water ; 
— called also copia^te. Dana, 

ySl'LOW— j&ARTH, n. A massive, dull, soft min- 
eral, of a ochre-yellow color, adhering to the 
tongue, and consisting of silica, alumina, iron, 
and lime ; — sometimes used as a yellow paint, 
hut more frequently made red by calcination, 
and sold under the names of Pmmia^i red, Eng- 
lish red. &c. Cleaveland, XJre, 

YifiL'LQW— FE'V?R, n. ^ (Med^ A very dangerous 
fever, complicated in its second stage with jaun- 
dice, and accompanied by vomiting of black 
matter ; — called also hlack-voniit. It is endemic 
only within the tropics, but has occurred epi- 
demically in the temperate regions. Dunglison, 

Y]6l'LOW-g0LD§, n, A kind of flower. B, Jonaon, 

YfiL'LQW— hAiRED (-bird), a. Having yellow 
hair, Clarke, 

ySl'LQW— hAm'M®R, n, [Ger. ammer, goldr^ 
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ammer^ (Ornith.) The yellow-bunting. — See 
Yellow-bunting. YarrelL 

“ I have ventured to restore to this bird wliat 
I believe to have been its fiist English name, yellow- 
aniiner, although it appeals to have been pniiteil 
hm~ham and . " from the days of Jlr. Wil- 
liam Turner .I’li' to the present time. The 

word ammer is a well-known German term foi bunt- 
ing in very common use. . . . Our mode of prefixing 
the letter /ito the woid appeals to be unnecessaiy, and 
even eiroiieuus, .1- - .u- i .1 notion which has no 
reference to any 'iin 11 .la )'i or quality in the bird.** 
YarrdL 

yEL'JLOW’-ISII, a. Somewhat yellow. Woodward, 

YEL'LOW-ISH-NESS, The quality of being 
yellowish ; yellowish color, Boyle, 

YfiL'LOW-LEAVED (-levd), a. Having yellow 
leaves, as a plant. Barton, 

YEL'LQW-NESS, n, 1 . The state or the quality 
of being yellow ; yellow color. Bacon. 

2 . t Jealousy. ahak, 

YJEL'LOW-RAT'TLE, n. {Bot,) The common 
name of plants of the genus RhinanJthm^ having 
compressed, ringent corollas, Loudon, 

YBL'LQW— 1 i66t, {Bot.) A ranunculaceous 

plant of the genus Xanthorhizat having roots 
of a deep yellow color. Loudon, 

YfiL'L6WS(y5lM3z),n.y^Z. 1 . A disease in horses ; 
the jaundice. Youatt. 

2 . A disease fatal to peach-trees. Cole, 

YjSL'LOW-THROAT (-tliiSt), oi, {Ornith.) A 
small North American singing-bird; Sylcia 
Marilandica ; — commonly called Maryland 
yellow ‘throat, Wilson. 

YEL'LQW— TOP, n. (Bot.) A species of herds- 
grass ; — called also lohite-top. Farm. Ency. 

YJBL'LgW-WOOD (-whd), n. (Bot.) A small 
American tree of the genus Cladrastis, with 
yellow wood. G^*ay. 

YfiL'LQW~WORT (ySrio-wurt), n, (Bot.) A Eu- 
ropean plant having bright yellow corollas and 
scarlet stigmas ; Chlora perjoUata, Eng, Cyc. 

YliLP, V. n, [A. S. gealpan,) \i. yelped ; pp, 
YELPING, YELPED.] To barb, as a beagle- 
hound after his prey ; to bark ; to yaup. Fume. 

Y^LP'ING, n. The harking of a dog. Maunder. 

YE'NITB, n, (Min.) A brittle, black mineral, of 
submetallic lustre, sometimes occurring in crys- 
tals, and consisting chiefly of silica, sesquioxide 
of iron, protoxide of iron, and lime. Dana, 

yj&ND, V. a. To throw. [Local, Eng.] T. Boys. 

YEO'MAN (yo'man) [yS'm^n, W. P. J, E. F. Ja. 
K. Syk, R. C. Wb.; ySin'miin, S, Scott, Smith, 
Barclays, yhm'myn, Kenrick], n.\ pi. yeo'men 
[O f uncertain etymology. — From 
Frs. gemaw, a villager. Junius, — From Goth, 
gumu, a man. Seremus. — From A.. S. geong, 
young. Skinner, Lewis. Smith, — ^^From A. S. 
gemcsne. Verstegan, Burrill, GlbhsJ] 

1. In England, a freeholder under the rank of 
gentleman ; a commoner : — a man of small es- 
tate in land ; a farmer : — an upper servant in a 
nobleman’s family:— an officer of the king’s 
household : — a ceremonious title given to sol- 
diers, as for their manly bearing. P. Cyc, Smart. 

The title ofyeowaw was formerlv one of more flignitvthan 
now belongs to it. It si^niflied originully a i/eiointm, so cailc^d 
from beaiuig the bow in battle. Pumyn. 

2 . (jS'aut.) An officer in a vessel of war, hav- 
ing charge of a store-room. Dana, 

Yeoman of the ffv-ard, a body-guard of the English 
sovereign, consisting 01 one hundred men. P, Cyc, 

416 ^ In the United States this word seems not to 
have any very definite meaning. It is usually put as 
an addition to the names of parties in declarations 
and indictments. Btirnll, Bouvier, 

However widely etymologists are divided in 
the derivation of This word, orthoepists are not less 
difiTerent in tlieir pronunciation of it. Mr. Sheridan, 
Mr. Scott, Mr. Coote, (author of the < Elements of 
Grammar,*) Steele’s Grammar, (published in Gueen 
Anne’s time,) Mr. Barclay, Mr. Smith, and Buchan- 
an, pronounce it with the diphthong short, as if writ- 
ten y^mman ; Dr. Kenrick pronounces it as if written 
y^mman ; Mr. Elphinaton (who quotes Langham, the 
famous reformer of orthography in Clueen Elizabeth’s 
time, for the same pronunciation) sounds the eo like 
ee; and Dr. Jones, the author of the ‘New Art of 
Si^lUug,* in Gueen Anne’s time, pronounces it in the 


same manner 5 to which we may add Ben Jonson, 
who pays that and }eopardy, were truer 

wiitteii 7/e/aa/i. *1. . i . But W. Johnston, Ml. 

Peny, Entick, and Fr> pionounce the eo like long 
open 0, as if wiiiten yuinan , and this last appears to 
rne to be the mobt leceived pionunciatioii. It is that 
winch vve constantly hear applied to the king’s 
body-guard, and it is that which has always been the 
pro'iiipc'ation on the stage,— an authority, which, 
in liii- cj'O. may not, peiliaps, impropeilv be called 
tlio boat echo ot the public voice. I vvell letnernber 
hearing Mr. Garrick pionounce the word in this man- 
ner, m a speech in King Lear: * Tell me, fellow, is a 
madman a gentleman or a yuman,* ” Walker, 

II YEO'MAN-LlKE, a. Like a yeoman. Clarke, 

H YEO'MAN-LY, a. Pertaining to, or like, a yeo- 
man. “ His 'yeomanly father.” B. Jonson. 

II YEO'MAN-RY, n. The collective body of yeo- 
men ; yeomen collectively. Bacon, 

YER'GAS, w. A kind of coarse woollen wrapper 
made* for horse-cloths. Simmonds, 

YERK [ySrk, S. W. P. E. K. Sm . ; ySrk or ydrk, 
Ja,), V. a, [Of uncertain etymology. — See 
JeHKJ [t. YBRKED ; pp, YEIIKING, YERKED.] 

1. To turn out with a quick spring, as a horse 
his heels in kicking; to jerk ; to kick. Shak. 

2 . fTo strike, beat, or lash, with a quick 

spring of a whip. Spe7i$er, 

YERK, V. n. 1. To throw out the heels with a 
quick spring, as a horse ; to kick. [bJ Holla'nd, 

2. To move with a jerk, [r.] Beau, FI. 

YERK, w. A jerk; a kick, [b.] Johnson. 

YERN, D. a. See Yearn. 

t YERN'fGl, a. Melancholy ; grievous. Old Play, 

Yi^R'NllT, A pig-nut ; an earth-nut. Clarke, 

YES [ySs, P. E, Ja. Sm, R. C.\ yla, S. W, J.; 
yes or yis, F. jK,], ad. (M. Qoty..Ja,Jai ; A. S. 

f ese, gise, gee, gea ; Ola Fr^.jes ; Dut., Ger., 
)an., Sw., I cel. ja*, "W. ie.) A word of affir- 
mation, assent, or consent; — opposed to no. 

Pray, madam, are you married? — Yes. Moi e. 

jgfjf* It is, like yea, used as a word of enforcement, 
signifying even so, not only so, but more. 

This is a dt speech for a general in the head of an army, 
vrhen going to buttlu, «<•>, and It is no less fit speech m the 
head of a council, upon a deliberation of entrance into a 
•war. JBacon. 

Yes, you despise the man to books confined. Pope, 
jggg- “ This word is worn into a somewhat slen- 


II Y]Ss'T|:R-E'VEN- 1NG, n. The evening last past ; 
last evening ; yestei-ove. Ilowc. 

II YES'TEllN, a. [Ger. gestem, yesterday.] Of, or 
pertaining to, yesterday, [it.] Wright. 

11 YES'TjpR-NiGHT (yes’t§i-niO, n. The night 
last past ; last night. Shuk. 

II YES'T^iR-NIGHT (yfis'ter-nit), ad. On the night 
last past ; last night. Bacon. 

II y£iS'T?;r-n66n, n. Noon of yesterday. Clarke. 

II YfiS'TJglR-WEEK, n. Last week, [r.] Clarke. 

YES'TY, a. Frothy ; yeasty. — See Yeasty. Shak. 

YET [ySt, iS. W. P. J. E. F, Ja. K. Sm. R. C. Wb. ; 
ygt or yit, Acwnc/c], C 07 ij. [A. S. gyt, get, geot, 
Gr. hi. — The wp, of A. S. geatan, get an, to 
get. Tooke.) Nevertheless; notwithstanding. 

T’-p r 15 M'rfd never suifor their gods to be reviled, 
v,.> »■' • A. M '■ _-i» . Tillotion. 

i^{p* “ The e in this word is fiequently^ changed 
by incorrect speakers into i ; but, though this change 
IS agreeable 10 the best and most established usage in 
the word ijes, in yet it is the mark of incorrectness 
and vulgarity. Dr. Kenrick is the only orthoepist 
who gives any countenance to this incorrectness, by 
admitting it as a second pronunciation ; but Mr. Sheu- 
dan, Mr. Scott, W. JoJiiiston, Mr. Perry, and Mr. 
Smith give the regular sound only.” Walker. 

Syn. — See However. 

YJBT, ad. 1 . Besides; over and above ; in addition. 

This furnishes us with yet one more reason. Atterlmrj/. 

2, Still ; at the same time. 

They attest facts they had heard while they were yet hea- 
thens. Atterbury, 

3. Noting extension or continuance. 

A little longer, pet a little longer. lOrvden. 

Tet a few days, and th''®? wbi'*h no*v "*'prcr 
I'' v'>”th -’•'^l '•rrr*’' . k« r' «■ 'i 1 •" ' ti 1, 


Inhi- VI I (‘.'ll .1:1 .. ( 1 a.i-v. Dryden, 

4. Once again ; once more. 

Yet, vet a moment one dim ray of light _ 

Indulge. Pope. 

5 . At this time ; so soon. 

TlsV* 7 ■'-Vr.'* -vhrn n man should marry, said, 
;’u'. 1 J r ii , 1 . ' v''l !,■'<. I u ' JBcuion. 

6. At least ; at all ; really. 

A man that would form n comparison betwixt Quintilian’s 


deelaraations, xfi/et they be Quintilinn’s, and the orations of 
Tully, would be in danger of forfeiting his discretion. Poker. 

7. Still ; in a greater degree. 

The rapine is made yet blacker by the pretence of piety 
and justice. Z'Estravge. 

8. Even ; after all ; — a kind of emphatic 
addition to a negative. 

Men may not too rashly believe the confessions of witches, 
nor yet the evidence against them. Bacon. 

9. Hitherto ; — sometimes preceded by as, 

Hope beginning here with a trembling expectation of things 

fkr removed, and as yet but only heard of. JiooK&\ 

fYEVE, t?.G. To give. Chaucer. 

fYfiV'EN (y«v'vn),j?. Given. Spenser. 

YEW (yd), n, [A. S. ; But. Ger. eefie ; 
Old Eng. &ugh, Mid. L. ; rr- if.) (Bot.) 
The common name of low, evergreen trees of 
the genus Taxus, particularly of Taxus haccata, 
or common yew, common in churchyards in 

England. Loudo7i, 

Thedistinguishedv^o is ever seen; 

Unchanged his branch, and permanent his green. Prior. 

4!®“ The yew is of slow growth. The tallest yew 
in England is in the churchyard at Harlington, near 
Hounslow, and is fifty-eight feet high. Eng. Cyc, 

ingsr The wood of the nfew is close and fine in the 
gram, exceedingly durable, and capable of taking a 
high polish. It was formerly extensively used for 
making bows. Tomhnson. 

The American yew is a low and straggling or 
prostrate bush, never forming an ascending trunk. 
^ay, 

YEW (yit), V, n. To rise in blisters, as scum on 
brine at salt-works. Clarke. 

YEW'filN (yd^^n), a. Made of the wood of yew, 
“ With yewen how.” Spenser^ 

YEW'-TREE (yft'trs), n. (Bot.) A low, evergreen 
tree ; the yew. — See Yew. Gray. 

YfiX, n. [A. S. geocra, a sobbing.] The hic- 
cough; yux. [r.] FfoWmd 

YfiX, V. n. To hiccough. [R.] Duhet. 

fYfiX'lNG, w. Hiccoughing. Holland, 


derer sound than what is authorized by the orthogra- 
phy ; but e and i are frequently interchangeable, and 
few changes can be better established than this. W. 
Johnston and Mr. Perry are the only orthoepists, who 
give the sound of the vowels, that do not mark this 
change; but Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Scott, Dr. Kenrick, 
Mr. Nares, Mr. Smith, and Dr, Jones, in his ‘ New 
Art of Spelling,’ confirm this change, and rhyme it 
with hiss, miss, bliss, dec.” Walker, “ It is not 
probable that a polite speaker would, at this day, 
even on Mr. Walker’s authority, pronounce the word 
yes, yis,^^ Jameson. 

n. A state messenger. [Ind.] Crahb. 

YfiST, or YEST [ySst, S. W. F. Ja. ; ySst or ySst, 
P, J. ; ydst, K, Sm.), n. 1. Foam or scum which 
collects on beer when fermenting ^east, Qay. 
2. Foam ; froth ; spume,— See Yeast. Shak. 

Yfis’TgR, a. [See Yesterday.] Of yesterday ; 
next before the present; last; last past, ** Fes- 
ter sun.’* Dryden. ** Yester morn.” Rowe. 

4®* It is not often used except in composition with 
day or night. 

II YfiS’TER-DAY, or YES'T^R-DAY [y8s't§r-da, 
W. P. J. E. F. Ja. Sm. R. Wb . ; yis'ter-da, 
Kenrick, Nares, Sico«], n. [M. Goth, mstradu’- 
gis ; A. S. gyrstmidmg, gest 7 'andceg ; But. g%S‘ 
teren ; Ger, gestem. — L. hestern'us.) The day 
last past; the day next before to-day. 

And they said unto him. Yesterday, at the seventh hour, 
tlie ftver left Mm. John iv. 52. 

ttSF* “ Though yes, from its continual use, is allow- 
ably worn into the somewhat easier sound of njis, 
there is no reason why yesterday should adopt the 
Bame change ; and though I cannot pronounce this 
change vulgar, since Mr. Sheridan, Dr. Kenrick, Mr. 
Nares, and Mr, Scott have adopted it, I do not hesi- 
tate to pronounce the regular sound, given by W. 
Johnston, as^the more correct and a^eeable to the 
best usage.” Walker. 

II yfis'TSR-DAY, ad. On the day last past. Bacon. 

II YjBs’T^R-IsvE, n. The evening last past ; last 
evening ; yester-evening. B. Jonson. 


Spenser. 


'■'^TREE (yft'trs), n. (Bot.) A low, evergreen 
e ; the yew. — See Yew* Gray. 
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YEZ-D^-GER'DJ-AN, a. Noting au era, dated' 
from the overthrow of the Persian, empire, when 
Yezdegerd was defeated hy the Arabians, in the 
eleventh year of the Hegira, A. D. 636. Crabb. 

t Y-PERE' (e-fSr'), ad. Together. Spenser. 

YIELD (ySld), i), a,. [A. S. - /, 

to pay, to restore, to i<i ('■■!. r) }:(!(.: ;/% 
gyU, payment.] \i. yielded ; pp, yiELDiNa, 
YIELDED.] 

1. To give in payment or return, as for labor 
or cultivation ; to produce, as land. 

The land shall yield her increase, and the trees of the field 
shall yield their fruit. 1 Lev. xxvi. 4. 

The mines "t »nf7r7fifj *><o diem to 

the value of 'i _ - i i '<■ ’ .i'. '. ■! . > i i». .trbutknot, 

2. To produce ; to bear ; to give ; to impart. 

He malteth the milch kine to yield blood. Shak. 

All the substf''‘r= r'* "» o^o’i *"'th 

substances 2 /ieW ’ \ s ■ . I . I. i • > . - . . 

3. To afford , to furnish ; to render. 

So mighty a lower as that face could yield. Sidney. 

'pi.o v,is«/j nvermoie to know the truth ac- 

p . I t I certainty which the nature of 

I . Hooker. 

4. To resign ; to give up ; to surrender j to 
relinquish ; — * sometimes followed by up. 

She to lealities yields all her shows. Milton, 

An unwillingness to yield ujj their own opinions. Watts, 

T'l'.p rt’rtfnj'io# c.jmpfilVipQ |Tl 1 Fp..pi 1 i-yiii 4p1#lip'pq upon the 
v'l ' i' L I . • -x . 1 ' ^ Hnolles. 

5. To concede ; to acknowledge ; to allow ; 

to admit. “ I yield it just.’ Milton, 

6. To permit ; to give ; to grant ; to cede. 

Life is but air, 

Thrt ^ *0 whistling sword, 

0 0 I w ■ , . ^ M ii . Hryden, 


1. A wooden frame by which two oxen are 
connected for drawing. 

A bullock unaccustomed to the yoke. Jer xxxi. 18. 

A red heifer without spot, wherein is no blemish, and upon 
•which never came yoke, Num. xix. 2. 

2. A pair of cattle which work yoked togeth- 
er ; — now commonly used in the plural with the 
singular termination. 

Five hundred yokes of oxen. WickbJTe, 

Elisha, the son of Shaphat, who was ploughing with twelve 
yoke of oxen. 1 Hings xix. 19. 

3. Servitude; bondage; subjection; service. 

My yoke is easy. Matt. xl. 29- 

Our country sinks beneath the yoke. Shak. 

God doth not need 

Eitho- •mar’** work or own gifts, who best 

ii-a luiUl joLcj they seive him best. Milton. 

4. A chain, link, or bond of connection. 

** This yoke of marriage.” JDryden, 

6. A frame borne on the shoulders, for sus- 
pending and carrying pails, &c. Simmonds. 

6. A frame of wood put on the neck of a pig, 
&c., to prevent it from entering enclosures. 

7. {Naut.) A piece of wood or iron fitted 
across the head of a boat’s rudder, uith a rope 
attached to each end, for steering the boat. Dana. 

Yoke of land, the quantity of land which a yoke of 
oxen can plough in a day. [England.] Farm, Ency, 

Syn.— See Pair. 

YOKE, V, a. \_u YOKED ; pp. yokiitg, yoked.] 

1. To put a yoke on ; to join by a yoke. 

Four milk-white bulls, the Thracian use of old, 

Were yoked to draw his car of burnished gold. Dryden. 

2. To join ; to couple ; to conjoin ; to associate. 

Cassius, you are yoked with a lamb. Shak. 


7. To emit ; to give up ; — followed by up. 

He gathered up his feet into the bed, and yielded tm the 
ghost. Gen. xlix. 33. 

Syn. — See Afford, Bear, Deliver, Give. 

YIELD (ySld), v. n. 1. To give up the contest ; to 
submit ; to succumb j to surrender. 

There he saw the feinting Grecians yidd. Dryden. 

Now ifleld thee I or, by Him who made 

The heavens, thy heart’s blood dyes my blade. W. Scott. 

2. To give up ; to give way ; to comply. 

Why do I yidd to that suggestion? Skak. 

vp- -ppppv. oi-p c". ’csd Mm to yield, with 

the t I'l g of ‘u • 'I i » <*■ <' "ii. Frov. vii. 21, 

8. To give place as inferior. 

The fight of Achilles and Cyrins, ard the flri'*' between 
the Lapithfle and Ceaui.ars,j^teW to no other part of th.i po?r. 

Diydcn. 

Syn. — See Comply. 

YIELD (yeid), n. That which is yielded or pro- 
duced, as by cultivation ; product ; crop. ** A 
goodly yield of fruit.” Bacon, 

t YIELD' A-BLB-N ESS, n. Disposition to yield or 
comply ; compliance. Bp, Hall, 

t YXELD'^NCE, n. The act or the ate of yield- 
ing ; concession. Bp, Hall, 

STIELD'JgR, n. One who yields. Shak. 

yiELD'ING, n. 1. The act of one who, or that 
which, yields ; submission; surrender. Shxnk. 

2. fS'etribution. Wiohliffe. 

YlELD'irirG, p, a. Inclined to give way ; corapl^p 
ing ; compliant. *• A yielding temper.” 

Yietding- and paying, (Lazo.) the initial words of 
that clause in a lease 'in which the rent to be paid by 
the lessee is mentioned and reserved. Bumll. 


YIELD'JNG-LY, ad. With compliance. Warner. 

YIELD'JNG-NESS, n. The quality of yielding; 
disposition to yield or comply. Paley. 

tYIELD'L^SS, ft. TTnyielding. Rowe, 

f YLB, ft. Idle. “ Tie rumors.” Chaucer. 


t YODB, p. of yedc. To go. Spenser. 

TO n, [Sansc. yuj, to join.] Complete ab- 
straction from all worldly objects, by which the 
Hindoo ascetics hope to attain final emancipa- 
tion from further migrations, and union with 
the universal spirit: — a branch of the Sankhya 
school of philosophy. p, Cyo, 

measure or distance of five miles. 
[India.] Clarke, 

[-A.* S. geoe\ Tx^.Jok\ ’Dxxt.guki Get. 
joch ; Dan. aag\ Sw. o^fc.-rGr. a yoke; 

^(liyvom to join ; L. Stigum^ a yoke ; jungo, to 
join; It.gtogoi Sg.yugoi Fr. /ow. — &nsc. 
yuga ; Pers. yogh,] 


3. To enslave ; to bring to slavery or bondage. 
These arc the arms 

With which he yoketh your rebellious necks. Shak. 

4* To restrain ; to confine ; to bind. 

The words and promises that yoke 

The conqueror are quickly broke. Hudibras. 

t YOKE, ». n. To be yoked or joined together. 

An improper and IM-i/okmg couple. Milton. 

YOKE'— fiLM, 71, A tree; a species of Carpinus, 
or hornbeam. Ainsworth, 

YOKE'-PJSl-LOW, n, 1. A companion ; an asso- 
ciate; a partner; a mate; a yoke-mate. Shah 
2. A partner in marriage. Addison, 

YO'K^IL, n, A bumpkin. [England.] Wright. 

YOKE'L^T, n. A little farm, in some parts of 
Kent, in England ; — so called from its requir- 
ing but one yoke of oxen to till it. Whishaw. 

YOKE'— Mate, n, A companion ke-fellow ; 

a mate ; a partner, [n.] Stepney, 

t YOLD, p, for yielded, Sppiser. 

YOLK (ySk) [y5k, 5. W, P. P. Ja, K. Sm. C. ; 
ySlIc, E. ; y5lk, Wb:\, n. The yellow part of an 
egg ; written also yelk, — See Yelk. ** A large 
yolk in every eggl^ Ray, 

YOlp, V. n. See Yelp. Todd. 

t YON, I a. Being at a distance ; yonder. ** Ton 
fYdND, ) fool,” “ Tondjo\mg fellow.” Shak, 

t y5n, I distance ; yonder. Him 

t y5nd, ) that yon soars.” Milton. 

t Y 6ND, ft. Extravagantly or outrageously fierce ; 
raving; furious; transported with rage. Spenser. 

YOn'D^IR, ft. Being at a distance, but within 
view; yon. Tonder Bacon, 

tCn'D^JR, ad. At a distance, within view. 

Yonder arc two apple-women scolding. A3 buthnot, 

y6nK'^;R (ySng'ker), ft. A young fellow ; a young- 
ster ; — written also younker, Scott, 

YORE, ad. [A. S. geara; gear, a year.] In time 
past; long ago. Spenser. 

No worse a death than I deserved yore. Mir. for Mag. 
But Satan now is wiser than of yore. 

And tempts by making rich, not maldng poor. Pope. 
Of yore, of old time; long ago. “In times ofyore.^^ 
JPfior. — In days of yore, in time past; formerly. Pope. 

YOrk'SHIRE— GRIt, n, A name gi'iten to a stone 
used for polishing marble and copper-plates for 
engravers. Simmonds, 

TOek'SHIRII-pCd'DING, «. A batter pudding 

baked under meat. Simmonds. 


YOTE, V. ft. 1. 1 To fasten firmly ; to rivet. TFboA 
2. To pour water on. [Local, Eng.] Grose. 

yotJ" (yti, when emphaticah, yn, when othei'wise] 
[yfi, iS. W. J.Ja. K.; yii ot yii, Sm.; yu, P.], 
pron. personal pi. of thou. [A. S. eou), iu, inch ; 
Dut. gij ; Ger. cwcA.l [Nominative ye or yov ; 
possessive Yoriis; oojeotue you.] The person 
or persons spoken to ; the pronoun of the sec- 
ond person. 

It is commonly used when a single individual 
is addiessed, instead of thoa or thee, but pioperly vvitJi 
a plural construction; as, you were,” instead of 

“ tJlOU WttSC.” 

You, though a plural form, is very goneially used 
in addressing an individual. This seems to have 
originated in a desiie to avoid mdividuaUzing loicc, 
leaving the singular foim thou appiopiiate only in 
solemn and emphatic diseouise. John Hunter. 

“ In the sentence, ‘ Tliough he told ijou, he 
had no right to tell you,^ the pronoun you, having no 
distinctp^e eTnpUa«i«, invariably tails into the sound 
of the aMti«iiiareil loim of tins pronoun, ije ” fialkcr. 

YOIJNG (yfing), a. [A. S. geo7^, giung, gimg, 
itmg ; Dut. jong ; Ger. Jung ; Dan. 4 * fcJw. ung. 
— Erom L. junior, younger ; Juvenis, young 
Skinner."} 

1. Being in the early or first part of life^ 
youthful ; juvenile ; — opposed to old. 

T ’ * V,* ' c '0 ■ i • *7-. Vf’ j et have I not seen the 
iL'.. 1 ! ' ■ biead. i's.xxxvu.25. 

2. In. the first period or stages of growth, as 

a plant. Yotmg trees.” Bacon. 

3. Having little experience; ignorant; un- 
skilled; unpractised; not versed; raw; inexpe- 
rienced. ** You are too young in this.” Shak» 

Syn.— See Youthful. 

YOtTNG, 71. The offspring of an animal or of ani- 
mals ; olispring. “ The flocks and herds with 
yoimg are with me.” Ge7i. xxxiii. 13. 

YOt^NG'lSH (yhng'ish), ft. Somewhat young. “A 
very genteel, youngish man.” Tatler. 

YOf^NG'LING, n, [A. S. geongling ; Dut. jo7ig^ 
ling\ Gex.junglingf} 

X. A young animal. Spenser, 

2. A young person ; a youth. Wickliffe, 

YO&NG'LJNG, ft. Young ; youthful. Beau, ^ FI. 

I fyoONG'LY, ft. Youthful; young. Goioer, 
t YODjSTG'LY, ad. Early in life; weakly. Shak. 

YOGNG'STjglR, n. A young person ; a younker ; 
a youth. [Colloquial.] Pt'ior, 

t YOUNGTH, ft. 1 outh. Spenser, 

YOGnk'^R, n. A youngster; a youth; — also 
written yonker. [Colloquial or low,] Shak, 

YoOr (yiir, when emphatical’, yrpe, when 
wise) [y6r, 5. W. P, F, Ja. K . ; yor or ySr, J. 
5?m.], pron, possessive or adjective, [A. S. eower ; 
Dut. uw ; Ger. ewen] Belonging to you ; of, or 
pertaining to, you. “ Your fathers.” , Pope. 

Impute ytmr danger to our ignorance. Dryden. 
4^ Your is sometimes colloquially used indehmte- 
ly, in the sense of a or annj. 

Your serpent of Egypt is bred now of your mud by the 
operation of your sun ; so is your crocodile. Shak, 

jggs* Yrmr and yours am the possessive forms of zjou. 
Your is used when the thing possessed follows, as, 

“ Your book ; ” otherwise yours as, “ This book is 
yours,** — See Mine. 

Our day of marriage shall be yours. Shak, 

An abler hand than yours. Dryden, 

JSSF" “ This word is nearly under the same predica- 
ment as the pronoun my. When the emphasis is upon 
this word, it is always pronounced full and oiien, like 
the noun ewer ; as, ‘ The moment I had road your 
letter, I sat down to write mine j ’ but when it Is not 
emphatical, it generally sinks into yur, exactly like the 
last syllable of law-yer ; as, ‘ I had just answered yur 
first letter as yur last arrived.’ Here, if we were to 
say, ‘ I had just answered your first letter as your Iasi 
arrived,’ with your sounde'd full and open like ewer. 
as in the former sentence, every delicate ear would 
be offended. This obscure sound of the possessive 
pronoun your always takes place vrhen it is used to 
signify any species of persons or things in an inde- 
terminate sense. Thus, Addison, speaking of those 
metaphors which professional men most commonly 
fall into, says, ‘ Your men of business usually have 
recourse to such instances as are too mean and famil- 
iar,’ . . . The pronunciation of your, in yourself, is R 
confirmation of these observations.’’ Walker,, 

YOyR-SfiLP' (ytjr-sSlf') [yfir-sSlf', W. J. Ja. Sm . ; 
yur-sMf , P. P.], pron. You ; even you ; the 
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reciprocal form of yow, when used for thou or 
thee, “ You love only Johnson, 

If it stand, as you vovrself still do, 

Withm the eye of honor. Shah, 

jggj* Yourseloes (yur-selvzO, the reciprocal fornni of 
7 rott strictly used in the plural j as, “ You saw it your^ 
sclt'^* (wlieri one is addressed) ; “ You saw it your- 
6Gloea ” (wliou two or moie aie addiessed). 

Allow obedience, if yoursclvas are old. SJiak. 

(ydtli), n, [A. S, ffeoguth^ iugvth\ Trs. 
jeueht' T>\xt.jeugd\ Ger. jugend\ Dan. ^ Sw. 
utiqdom ; Old Eng. yongth.^ 

1. The part of life succeeding to childhood 

and adolescence, generally reckoned from four- 
teen to twenty-eight years. Johnson, 

Bemcmber now thy Creator in the days of thy youtli^ 
■while the evil days come not Arc/ xu. 1. 

Youth is eminently the fittest season for e«»t.ibli«ih .«2 habits 
of industry. r. 

The charms of youth at once are seen and past. 

And Nature says, “ They are too sweet to last. birW, Jones, 
Might be taught by the wisdom of age. 

And be chcoicd by the sallies of youth, Cowper, 

2. A young man j one in youth. 

The pious chief 

A hundred youths from all his train elects. Jh'urten, 
A youth to fortune and to fame unknown. Gi ay. 

3. Young persons collectively. MiUon, 

It is fit to read the best authors to youth first. B. Jomon. 

YOtlTH'FdL (ydth'ffil), a, 1. Being in youth; 
young. “ Two yovihfitZ knights.” Dn/den, 

2. Pertaining or suitable to youth. “ Youth^ 
fnl vigor.** Dryden, ** Youthful thoughts.** 
Milton, A. youthful isioe,"* Pope, 

3. Vigorous or active, as in youth. Bentley, 

Syn.— Youthful is opposed to aged ; young, to old ; 

juoentle and puerile, to manly.^ Youthful vigor or em- 
ployment ; a young man ; a juvenile performance or 
exercise ; puerile conduct or observation. Juvenile is 
used indifferently, in a good or bad sense ; youthful, 
commonly, in a good, and puerile, iii a bad sense. 

YOOTH'FxyL-LY, In a youthful manner; after 
the manner of youth. Johnson, 


YOiGtH'FI&L-NSSS, n. The state or the quality 
of being youthful ; juvenility. Holland, 

YOtlTH'HOOD (ydth'hfid), n. The state or the 
period of youth; youth. [B..] Cheyne, 

fYOtlTH'LY, a. Young; early in life. Spenser, 

fYOl^TH'Y, a. Young; youthful. Spectator, 

t Y-PiGHT' (e-pitO, p* Fixed. Spenser, 

YPRES-IiAOE (s'pr-), n. The finest and most ex- 
pensive kind of Valenciennes lace. Simmonds, 

^'T'TRI-A (It'tre-a), n, {Chem,') A very rare earth 
found combined with other substances in gado- 
linite and a few other rare minerals. It is le- 
gaided as a protoxide of yttrium. Miller, 

if'T-TRI-OlJ^S (St'tr^-fis), o. Belating to, or con- 
taining, yttria. Cleaveland. 

■YT'TR{-pM (it'tre-am), n, (Chem.) A rare metal 
occurring in certain minerals in combination 
with other substances, not oxidized when heat- 
ed to redness in air or aqueous vapor, and burn- 
ing in oxygen with brilliant scintillations. It is 
the metallic base of yttria. Miller, 

^■T-TRp-CE'RlTB, n, {Min,) An amorphous, 
opaque, violet, or grayish-red mineral, of glis- 
tening lustre, consisting of lime, sesquioxide of 
cerium, yttria, and hydrofluoric acid. Dana, 

^■T-TRO-TAN'TA-LITE (Xt-txq-t&n't^-llt), n. 
{Min’.) A species of mineral * including three 
varieties, black, yellow, and brown or dark, all 
of which occur in Sweden, and consist chiefly 
of tantalic acid and yttria ; — called also yttro- 
cohimhite, Dana, 

Yt), n, [Chinese.] {Mini) Nephrite. Brande, 

yue'eg, n, {Bot,) An American genus of plants 
of the family LiHaceoe, or lilies, with woody 
stems and showy flowers ; — called also 5ear- 
grass, and Spanuh-hayoneU Gray, 


yOcK, *0, n. To itch. [Local, Eng.] Wright 
YtJCK, V, a. To scratch. [Local, Eng.] Wright. 

Y&FTS, n, A kind of Russia leather. 

Simmonds. 


TUO, n, {Hind, Myth,) An age; one of the 
ages into which the Plmdoos divide the dura- 
tion of the world , — wiitten also yog. Wright. 

YULE, n. [A. S. geol, geokol, jule, yule ; Dan. 
Juul ; Svf.jul. ; Icel. %ol,jol, — Arm. gouel, gouil, 
a feast.] The name of either of the two great 
annual festivals, in ancient times, Lommas-tide 
and Christmas, but used mostly with reference 
to the latter. Hammond, 

Much has been written to little purpose respecting the 
origin of yule. Gat nett. 

YULE'— BLOCK, n. A large piece or log of wood, 
formerly, in England, put on the fire at Christ- 
mas ; — also called yule-clog. Nares, 

YULE^— CLOG, n. A yule-block. BallmelL 

YXiTLE'— l5g, n. A yule-block. Clarke, 

YULE —TIDE, n. The time or season of yule or 
Christmas ; Christmas. Clarke, 

YU.N’- CT'JV\3S, n, pi. { Or- 
jitfh.) A sub-family 
of birds, of the order 
Scanso?'cs and family 
Pioidce; wry-necks. 

Gray. 

YCNX, n, [Gr. luys.] 

{Ornith.) A genus of Yunx torquila. 

birds ; the wry-neck ; 

— called also snahe-bird, long-tongue, and cuck- 
oo' s-mate, Eng. Cyc, 

t yOx, n. The hiccough. — See Yex. Johnson, 

t yGx, V. n. To sob ; to sigh. — See Yxx. Bailey, 




Z the twenty-sixth and last letter of the Eng- 
9 lish alphabet, has the sound of soft, flat, or 
vocal s as in rose, except in a few instances in 
which it follows the letter t, ns in waltz, when 
it has the sound of sharp, aspirate, or unvocal s 
as in seal. No word of Saxon derivation begins 
with this letter, and the few words in English 
beginning with z are all derived from other lan- 
guages, mostly from the Greek. The English 
name of this letter is zed, and also izzard ; in 
the United States it is commonly called zee. 

ZAO'CHO, n. {Arch.) The lowest part of the ped- 
estal of a column. ^ Crahb. 

zAp^PIR, n. See Zaptbb. HiU. 

ZAp'PRB (z&ffur), n, {Chem.) An impure protox- 
ide of cobalt.' Turner. 

ZAIM, n. A chief or leader among the Turks, 
who supports and pays a mounted militia of the 
same name. Stocgiieler. 

zAVMBT, n. The place or district whence the 
zaim 'draws his revenue. Smart. 

ZATN, n. A horse of a dark color, neither gray 
nor white, and having no spots. Smart. 

zAM'BO, n.; pi. 5 sXm^b 5§. 1. The offspring of a 
negro and a mulatto ; sambo. Dunglison. 

2. The offspring of an Indian and a negro, [n.] 

n, {Bot.) A genus of gymnospermous 
dicotyledonous plants, found in the tropical 
parts of America and Asia, and at the Cape of 
Good Hope and Australia. Baird, 

ZA'MITE, n, {Paly A name applied to fossU 
plants of the genus Zamia, JjyeU. 

ZA-NO'NI-A, «. {Boti) A tree of Malabar. Or(M. 
^AN'T^-WOOD (-wfid), n, A name given to two 
plants, the Phus cotinmi and the Chloroxylon 
Swietenia. Simmonds, 


zAN-THQ-PIc'RINB, n, {Chem.) A bitter crys- 
talline substance obtained from the bark of Xan- 
thoxylum Clam HercuMs. Gregory, 

zAN-THOX'Y-LfJM, n. {Bot,) See Xanthoxt- 
LUM. * Linnaeus, 

zAn'TI-6t, n. {Geogi) A native, or an inhabit- 
ant, of Zante. Eamshaw, 

ZA'NY [za'ne, S. W, P, J. E. F. Sm, ; za'ne or 
z&n^n§, Jh.; z&n'e, JT.], n. [It. zanni', a con- 
traction of Giovanni, John, according to Me- 
nage, Skinner, and others ; but according to 
Toohe, a contraction of Sanese, a native of 
Sienna, also used for a fool.] One employed to 
raise laughter by his gestures, actions, and 
speeches ; a merry-andrew; a buffoon; a clown. 
He *8 like the xanyto a tumbler, ^ ^ 

That tries tricks after him to make men lough. B, Jonson, 
To shine conibssed her zany and her tool. Smollett, 

f ZA'NY, V. a. To mimic ; to imitate. Marston. 

ZA'NY-f^M, n. The character or practice of a 
zany, or merry-andrew ; buffoonery. Coleridge. 

ZAR'NJCH (zar'njk), n. {Min.) A name applied 
to the native sulphurets of arsenic. Wright. 
The common kinds of zamich are green and yellow, llilh. 

ZAX (z&ks), n. A tool for cutting slates. Brande. 

zJ.*T4T,n. A Burman caravansary, Mahom. 

Zfi A, n. [Gr. ieid, a sort of grain.] {Bot.) 
A genus of gramineous plants, including maize 
or Indian com. Eng. Cyc. 

ZEAL(zSl), M. [Gr. L. zekts; It. % Sp. 

zelo ; Er. Passionate ardor in some pur- 

suit, or in support of some person or cause ; 
earnestness ; warmth ; fervency ; enthusiasm. 
Had I but sprved my God with half the zeca 
I served my kinpr, he would not, in mine age. 

Have left me naked to tnhie enerBies Shofs. 

A scorn of flattery and a zeal for truth. JPope. 


Thcr'' !« rof*‘l''r 'n d-f'Oirr f^r-rrr-r'-i 

thaniiu'. >11 ' r. I ' I.' i* «■) i* n- v 

sions v.i..'. I ■ . 'll * I ' “ w ‘<nr .1 • i • c m ■■ 

arising > : i * r *■ ik i.'""*. f ' ^ > l‘'i a- ■ *•' > 1 

have been for the benefit of tnankmd if it had never been 
reckoned in the catalogue of virtues. Speeiaf.oi\ 

t ZEAL (zsl), V. n. To entertain zeal. Bacon, 

t Zj&AL'^T, n. A zealot ; an enthusiast. 

To certain all speech of pacification is odious. Bwxm, 


f ZEALBD (zSld), a. Filled with, or character- 
ized by, zeal. “ Zealed religion.** Beau. ^ FI 

t ZBAI/L]g)SS (zSl'lfs), a. Wanting zeal, ZeaP 
less behavior.’* ' Hammond, 


Zj^AL’QT [z€l'yt, S. P, J. F. Ja. K, Sm, R, ; z6I'- 
ut or zS^lut, W. KenrieJ^, n, [Gr. {nXiarfis; 

zeal ; It. zelatore ; iSp. zelaaor ; Fr. zela- 
teur^ One strongly affected or carried away by 
zeal ; an enthusiast ; a fanatic ; one over zeal- 
ous : — • generally used in dispraise. 

For modes of faith let graceless zealots fighti 

His can *t bo wrong whose life is in tlie right. Bope. 

There arc few words better confirmed by au- 
thority in their departure from the sound of their sim- 
ples than this and zealous. Dr. Kennck gives both 
sounds to both words, but prefers the short sound by 
placing it first , but Mr, Elnhinston, Mr. Sheridan, 
Mr. Nares, Mr. Smith, Mr. Perry, Barclay, and Entick 
give both these words the short sound. As the word 
tealms may either come from the Latin telus, or rather 
telosus, or be a formative of odr own from zeal, as vil- 
lanous, libellous, Ac., from mUain, libel. Ac., analogy 
might very allowably be pleaded for the long sound of 
the diphthong j and, if custom were less decided, I 
should certainly give my vote for it ; but, as propriety 
of pronunciation may be called a compound ratio of 
usage and analogy, the short sound must, in this cas^ 
be called the proper one.” Walker, 

t Z^:A-l5t^I-0AL, a. Pertaining to, or like, a 
zealot ; passionately zealous ; funatical. Strype, 

z:£AL'OT-I^M, n. The character or conduct of a 
zealot ; fanaticism ; zealotry. Be, Rev, 
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t ZEAL'OT-IST, ra. A zealot; an enthusiast. 

I could wish these sciolous sealotists had more judgment 
joined with their zeal. Howell, 

ZEAL^OT-RY» The behavior of a zealot; pas^ 
sion/zeal; fanaticism, [ii.] Bp^Tmjlor, 

Inq.uisitorial cruelty and party zealotry. Coleridge, 

{I ZEAL'OUS (zSl'lijs) [zSl'lus, S. P. X E. F, Ja, 
K, Sm. 'R. C. Wb., zel'iys or zS'liis, W, Keii- 
ric/c], a. [L. zelosus ; It -Jf Sp. zeloso , Fr.sele.] 
Possessing zeal ; warmly engaged m any cause ; 
ardent; fervent; warm; enthusiastic . earnest. 

I would have uvery seedotis man '»x"'n'"C thor- 
oughly, and I believe he will often ■ A- 

zeal for his ruligiou is eithcj pride, inturcbi, or iii-uatuie. 

^ UpcLtator 

I love to see a man zealoit^ m a good matter, and especially 
when. Ilia real '.hows itself for .idvaneuig nioiality and pro- 
moting the happiness of luaiikmd. dpectatof, 

Syn. — Zealous in a good or bad cause; a zealous 
disposition , ardent, foeliiig ; feroent love or piety , ear- 
nest solicitation , warm heait or fri endshii) j ejithasi- 
a&tic leeling. — See Fervor. 

II ZEAL'OUS-LY, III a zealous manner; ar- 
dently ; enthusiastically. Milton. 

jj ZfiAL^oyS-NESS, n. The quality of being 
zealous ; enthusiasm ; ardor ; zeal. Johnson, 

ZF 'BRJi, n, [It. zebra ; Sp. oebra ; 

Er. zAre^ \Zool.) An. animal of 

the ass kind found ..ii.. 

in the mountainous 

parts of South Afri- | 

ca, of a white color | 

marked with black ^ ^ 7 

bauds; Aslnm^brc^ \ \ 

Sig§=‘ “ It IS very wild, 
seeking inaccessible and Zebra, 

sequestrated spots for its 
habitation, and living in herds.” Baird, 

ZE^BRA— WOOD (-wiidh n. A beantiful wood, the 
product of Omphalohium Eamheiin^ brought 
from Guiana, and much used by cabinet-mak- 
ers ; pigeon- wood. Baird. Simmonds. 

'jeST'*' The *2^^ * ' '•-‘-'V/ 

very sinall- and 18 re- --kc '/ / 

markable for having ’ 
long, pendulous ears, , ^ 

and a fatty, elevated )T '{( 

hump upon its wirh- ^ ' 

ers. It IS held aa- 
cred by the Hindoos, Zebu. 


uicu uj UUP njLjuuvua* 

who consider it sinful to kill them.” Baird. 

ZE'Bt^B, n, A very noxious fly, found in Abys- 
sinia, somewhat larger than a bee. Stewart, 

ZECHEN (zS'kin or clie-k§n') [ch?-ken', W, J. B, 
F. Ja. ; ch^-kan', S. ; ze'kin, P. Sm. JVb. Crabb ; 
ze'chjn, C.]y n. \lt. zecchino Fr. segmn.] An 
Italian gold coin worth about nine shillings 
sterling. 

The directory cost me a sechia. Smollett, 

It is variously written ceechin, chequm, and se- 
quin, — See Se quin. 

ZjSiCn 'STEIN, n. [Ger. zeche, a mine, and stein, 
stone.] {Geol.) A name ^plied to the upper 
portion of the Permian or Magnesian limestone 
series in Germany. LyeU, 

ZED, n. The name of the letter Z ; — called also 

zer. and, provincially, izzard. “ Zed, thou un- 
necessary letter." Shak. 

ZED'Q-A-RY (zSd'g-g-re), n. (Bot.) The com- 
mon name of two kinds of medicinal roots, the 
long zedoary, and the round zodoary, the former 
of which is produced by the Curcuma zedoaria of 
Roxburgh, the latter, as some suppose, by the 
Kcem^feria rotunda of Linnmus, but according 
to others, by the Curoumazerumbetof'Ko^\i\ix^. 

The roott called zetfoari/ar^ grravish -white on 
the outeide, yellowish-brown within, hard, compact, 
of an agreeable aromatic odor, and a bitterish, pun- 
gent, carjQph^c tasto, and resemble ginger in their 
qualities. Wood^Baehe. 

ZEE, n. A name of the letter Z, G, Brawn. 

FzSm-in-dUr', Sm, Brands ; zf-mln'- 
[Hind, zumeen-dar, a land- 
noMer; Per. zemin, land.] A landholder in 
innia, pos.sessing certain rights, especially that 
ot collecting the revenues. Brands, 


ZfiM'lN-DA-RY, n. The jurisdiction, territory, 
or possession of a zemindar. P. Cyc, 

ZK-JTA 'Jrj3, n. That part of a house in In^a par- 
ticulaily reserved foi the women. C.P. Brown. 

ZEND, n. The language of the ancient Magi and 
fire-worshippers of Persia. Hamilton. 

The Zend language is of great antiquity, and radically 
allied to the Sanscrit. dst anue. 

Z&JTB '-ji-yES'TJt, n. [Per., living word.l The 
sacred books of the Guebers or fire-worshippers 
in Persia, and the Parsees in India ; usvubcd 
to Zoioaster, but of uncertain origin. Braude, 

ZEJr*DlK, n. [Arab.] An atheist or infidel . — 
one charged with magical heresies. Brands. 

ZE'N{K, n. {Zool.) A species of civet ; — called 
also suricate . — See Suricate. P. Oyc. 

ZE'NITH [zS'nifh, S. W. P. J. E. F. K. R. IVb . ; 
zSn'njth or zS'nith, Ja . ; zen'nitli, Sm. C. Rees'], 
n. [Arab. — It. zemt ; Sp. zenii ; Fr. zmith.] 

1. {Astron.) The point of the celestial sphere 

situated vertically over the head of a spectator, 
and distant ninety degrees from every point of 
the celestial horizvm. Herschel. 

Zenith and JVadir, two Arabic terms, imported into 
Europe with astionomy, to signify the point of the 
heavens iniinodiately above the apectator, and the op- 
posite (invisible) point below him. P. Cyc, 

2. The highest point of a person’s fortune. 

J iTp.-;-. J*', — d '--on 

A .{ ,, <■ ». “» SJialu. 

J8i^*‘l never once called in doubt the pronuncia- 
tion of this word till I was told that mathematicians 
generally make the first syllable short. Upon consult- 
ing our ortiioepists, t find all who have the vvoid, and 
who fi in»’tv of the vowels, make the e long, 

except I. i- Sheridan, Kennck, Scott, Bu- 

chanan, W. Johnston, and Perry pronounce it long j 
and, if this majority weie not so great and so respect- 
able, the analogy of words of this form ought to de- 
cide.” Walker, 

ZE'NITH— DiS-TANCE, n, {Astron.) The dis- 
tance, in degrees, of a heavenly body from the 
zenith, being the complement of its altitude. 

Merschcl. 

ZE'NJTII-SfiO'TQR, (Astron.) Anastionomi- 
cal instrument consisting in part of a portion 
of a grnd’i'it«d c'rcle, and adapted for the veiy 
nu-Mv-iiioii of stars in, or near, the ze- 
nith. Pet schel. 

ZE'Q-LfTE, n. [Gr. f/te), to boil, and Udos, stone.] 
(Min.) The name of a family of minerals, dif^ 
ferent from each other in chemical composition 
and crystalline form, consisting essentiall;]^ of 
hydrous silicates of alumina and some alkali or 
alkaline earth, either soda, potassa, baryta, 
strontia, or lime, and so called in allusion to 
their intumescing under the blowpipe ; as the 
pyramidal zeolite, or apophyllite, the feather zeo-- 
hte, or natrolite, foliated zeolite, or heulandite, 
radiated zeolite, or stilbite, &c., &c. Dana. 

ZE-Q-LIT'IO, a. Pertaining to, or containing, 
zeolite. U^'c. 

ZE-0-l!t'1-F0RM, a. [Eng. zeolite, and L. for- 
ma, form.] Having the form of zeolite. Smart. 

ZEPH'Y®- (zSf'er), n. [Gr- ^i^vpoy, dark- 

ness,’ the west ; L. zephyrus ; It. zeffiro ; 8p. 
cefro ; Fr. z^hyr.'] The west wind ; — and, 
poetically, any mild, soft wind. 

Forth rush the levant and the ponentwinds, 

Eurus an d Zeph yr. Milton. 

zfiPH'YR-CLOTH, n. A particular kind of ker- 
seyra’ere. Simmonds, 

ZEPH'YR-SHAwL, n. A kind of thin shawl, 
made' of worsted and cotton. Simmonds. 

ZBPH^T-Rt^S, n. [L.] The zephyr. . 

Mild as when Zephyrua on Flora breathes. MiUon. 

ZER'DA,n. Thefennec. — SeeFENNEC. Eng.Cyo. 

ZE'RO, n [It., Sp., ^ Fr.] The arithmetical 
cipher; naught; — a term geuerally applied to 
the point at which the graduation of the ther- 
mometer commences. 

Zero, in common language, means no tUng- ; 
in arithmetic it is called naught, and means no num- 
ber i in algebra it stands for no quantilni, or for a 
quantity less than any assignable quantity. Da. P, 
The tero of Kfianrniir’s and of the centigrade 
thermometers is the freezing point of water ; that of 
Fahrenheit’s thermometer, 32*’ below the point at 
which water conceals, being about the temperature of 
a mixture of salt and snow.” Brmde. 


ZEST, n. 1. A piece of orange or lemon peel 
used to give flavor to liquor. Johnson, 

2. That which serves to enhance a pleasure 
or enjoyment; lelish; gusto. 

Lihc'iiiLtj- of di^iposittim and conduct gives the highest 
andieli-ili i<> Mieial lutc■!eoul^e Lognn. 

ZEST, V. a. To give a relish or flavor to. Johnson. 
ZE ' T4, n. 1. A Greek letter [^], corresponding 
to the English z. 

2. (A/cA.) A small apartment; — applied by 
some writers to the room over the poreli of a 
Christian church, where the sexton or porter 
resided, and kept the chuich documents. Button. 
Z5-TET'lO, a. [Gr. lyirijriKds ; iyriio, to seek.] 
Proceeding by inquiry ; as, ‘‘The zetetic meth- 
od in mathematics.” [r.] Scott, 

Z6-TET'|C, r. A seeker ; — a term applied to the 
ancient Pyrrhonists. Smart, 

ZJgl-T£lT'lCS, n. pi. A part of algebra, which con- 
sists in the direct search alter unknown qiuinti- 
tics. [ii.] P- Cyc, 

Z^-TIC'U-LA, n. {Arch.) A zeta. Britton, 

ZEUG'LP-D6n, n. [Gr. {eoyXy, the bow of a 
yoke, and H&ovs, 656vros, a tooth.] {Pal ) The 
name of an extinct aquatic mammal, deemed 
by Owen to be related to the manatee. Its re- 
mains occ:’^ rh*.T (’.'‘ut^v in ♦he middle eocene 
strata of Gi < ii:..'*. .“i (• -V .".'‘..’‘.a. 

Tho vertebral column of one skeleton extends 
to the length ot nearly seventy leet. WJien first 
found, tho animal, being supposed to be a reptile, 
was called baailosmirus. Lyell. 

ZEUG'MA (zug'm?), n. [Gr. to 

join, to* yoke.] (Gram.) A figure by which an 
adjective or verb which agrees with a neaicr 
word is refericd, also, by way of supplement, to 
one more remote ; as, Lust overcame shame ; 
boldness, fear; and madness, reason.” 
ZEtJx'ITE, n. {Min.) [Gr. connection, be- 
cause found in the united Mines, Cornwall.] A 
greenish-brown mineral. Thomson. 

ZEY'LAN-iTE, n. {Min.) Aneaily black, opaque 
crj stalhne variety of sjiincl, of splendent lustre, 
and consisting of alumina, magnesia, protoxide 
of iron and silica; — called also phoiinxstc, and 
tfgy/rth/fc. -~See Ceylanitb. Phillips. Dana. 
ZIIO (z6), n. A domestic ruminant mammal, 
i common in the Himalayas. Ogiloie. 

neo, Macas- 

! sar,and some ^ 

1 other parts of the east ; Ftuerra zihetha. 

^ Tho zibet, in common with the Virerra cirrtta, 

furmslies the civet of commerce. Van Dvr Hocrcii. 

I ZIE'GA, 91. Curd produced by the addition of 
[ acetic acid to milk, after rennet has ceased to 
! produce coagulation. Braude, 

I zIg'ZAG, 91. 1. A line with sharp turns or an- 
j gles, as in the letter Z, or one of the turns them- 
I selves. “ A winding road which forms thirteen 
zigzags.*^ Twiss. 

I 2. {Arch.) A chevron running in a zigzag 
line. FairkoU. 

Z.^l. {Fort^ Trenches or path.s, with several 
windings, .so cut that the hc.sicged are prevented 
from enfilading the besieger in his approaches, 
Glcs. of Mil Terms. 
zIg'zAg, a. Having sharp and quick turns. 

Zigzag moulding.” , Britton, 

zIg'zAo, V. a. p. ziozAoaBn ; pp ziozagoing, 
ZIGZAGGED.] To form into zigzags, or sharp 
and quick turns, or angles. Warton. 

zIg'zAggeD (zlg'zagd), a. Made with sharp turns 
or angles ; zigzag. J^ennzmt. 

zlL 'JCjlH, n. A division of country made with ref- 
erence to judicial purposes. [India.] Smart. 

zJm'5NT-WA 'T^R, m. Water impregnated with 
copper. Clarke, 

ZiNC (islngfc, 82), n. [Ger., Dan., ^ Sw. zi'nJc.--»Fx. 
zinc, — ** Perhaps formed upon the Ger. zmn, 
tin." Richardson. — “ First mentioned by Para- 
celsus, in the 16th century, under the name of 
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zinctumy Eng. Cyc.] (Mm.) A white metal 
with a shade of blue, capable of being polished, 
and then assuming a metallic lustre ; usually 
brittle, its fracture exhibiting a crystalline 
structure ; malleable, if pure, into thin leaves at 
common temperatures ; of variable specific 
gravity, that of cast zinc being about 6.8, but 
susceptible of being increased by forging to 
7.21 ; melting at 773° Fahrenheit, and, at a red 
heat, rising in vapor, taking fire in the air, and 
burning with a white flame like that of phospho- 
rus, the white oxide produced being carried up 
mechanically in the air. 

Laminated ztnc is a valuable substance from its 
being little disposed to undergo oxidation. When 
exposed to air oi placed in w.itei, its surface becomes 
covoied with a gray film of buboxide, which tends to 
preserve it from the chemical and mechanical effects 
of other bodies. In contact with non, it protects the 
latter metal from oxidation m any saline fluid. Zme 
IS tho only metal which can be used with advantage 
m the voltaic battery as the positive or generating 
motcil The principal oics of zinc are calami tie and 
zinc-blende. Oraluuii. 

ZiNC'-AM-YLB, n. (Chem.) A colorless, trans- 
parent liquid, emitting fumes, and rapidly ab- 
sorbing oxygen when exposed to the air, but not 
taking fire spontaneously. It is composed of 
arayle and of zinc. IhUcr. 

ZlNC'-??LENDE, n. (Min.) A brittle, transparent 
or translucent mineral, of lustre resinous to 
adamantine, of various colors, white or yellow 
when pure, occurring massive, in crystals, and 
in other forms, and consisting essentially of 
sulphur and zinc, but often containing a con- 
siderable quantity of iron; — called also blende. 

Graham. Dana. 

ZINC'— BL66m, n. (Mi?i.) An opaq^ue mineral, 
of a white, grayish, or yellowish color, dull lus- 
tre, occurring in earthy incrustations and reni- 
form, and consisting of carbonic acid, oxide of 
zinc, and water ; — called also dicarhonate of 
zinc. Dana. 

ZlfNC'-fiTH-YL, n. (Chem.) A colorless, trans- 
parent, poisonous liquid, not congealable by a 
cold of — 8° Fahrenheit, boiling at 244®, of a 
powerful odor, taking fire by contact with oxy- 
gon or with atmospheric air, and consisting of 
ethyl (a compound of four equivalents of car- 
bon and five of hydrogen) and zinc. 

jgrjp- Zinc-Methyl burns with a brilliant blue flame 
fringed with green. If a cold piece of glass, or of 
porcelain, be hold in the flame, it becomes coated 
with a deposit of metallic zinc, surrounded with a 
white ring of tho oxide of this metal. Mdler. 

zIN-cIF'^JR-OOs, a. [Eng. zinc, and L./cro, to 
bear.] Producing, or containing, zinc. P. Cyo. 

ZlNj0'fTE, n. (Mm.) A brittle, translucent or 
subtransluccnt mineral, of a deep-red color, in- 
clining also to yellow, adamantine lustre, and 
consisting of oxide of zinc, with oxide of manga- 
nese as an unessential ingredient; — called also 
red zinc ore, and red oxide of zinc. Dana. 

ZiNCK'Y, a. Pertaining to zinc. Smart. 

ZlNC-M^TH'YL, n. (Chem.) A volatile liquid, 
of very fetid smell, the vapors of which are very 
poisonous, and consisting of two equivalents of 
carbon, three of hydrogen, and one of zinc ; — 
written also zincomethyl. Gregory. 

STS” Zincmethyl takes firo spontaneously on contact 
with the air, and biuus with a bright, greonish-blue 
flame, depositing a larftc quantity of zme and oxide 
of zinc. It IS apparently a now radical. Gregory. 

ZlN-<:6G'RA-PIIlj:R, n. One who engravee on 
plates of zinc. Chabot, 

ZtN-CQ-GRAPH'lO, ) a. Pertaining to zin- 

zIN'-CQ-GRApH'I-CAL, ) cography. WHght. 

zIN-C5g'RA-PMY, n. [Eng. zinc, and Gr.ypd^w, 
to write.] ’ The art of drawing upon, and print- 

. ing from, plates of zinc. FairhoU. 

zINO^GId, n. [Eng. and Gr. ftfloj, form.] 
(Chem.) The platinum plate of the decompos- 
ing cell connected with the terminal copper or 
conducting plate of a voltaic battery, the other 
platinum plate of the decomposing cell being 
connected with the zinc or generating plate, 
and called the chloroid% the positive electrode ; 
the positive pole. Graham. 

ZlNC-O-Mi^.TII'YL, n. See Zincmethyl. 


1 ZINC'OUS, a. (Chem,) Having the affinity or 

I attraction characteristic of the zinc or generat- 
ing metal of the voltaic battery, as the zincous 
plate, or zincoid, of the decomposing cell ; — 
used in contradistinction to chlorous, noting the 
aflflnity or attraction characteristic of the pla- 
tinum or conducting plate of a voltaic battery. 

Graham, 

zInc'-VIT-RI-QL, n. (Min.) White vitriol ; sul- 
phate of zinc. — See Vitriol. 

zInc'- WHITE, n. The oxide of zinc used as a 
pigment. Fairholt. 

ZINK'^IN-ITE, n. (Jfm.) An opaque, crystalline 
mineral, of metallic lustre, steel-gray color and 
streak, and consisting chiefly of sulphur, anti- 
mony, and lead ; — named in honor of Zinken, 
director of the Anhalt mines. Dana. 

ZI'ON, n. A mount or eminence in Jerusalem : — 
used figuratively for the church. Bp. Home. 

Let Zion and her sons rejoice. Watts. 

ZIR'CON, n. (Mm.) A crystalline mineral, trans- 
parent to subtranslucent, of various colors, ada- 
mantine lustre, and consisting of silica and 
zirconia. It comprises three varieties, — hya- 
cinth, jargon, and zirconite, Dana. 

ZJR-CO'Nl-A, n. A white, infusible powder, con- 
sisting of an oxide of zirconium, commonly re- 
garded as the sesquioxidcj having the specific 
gravity of 4.3, and, after ignition, insoluble in 
acids, with the exception of strong sulphuiic 

acid. Miller. 

Svanberg infers from his experiments that zir- 
conia is not a pure earth, but a mixture of three earths. 
Mdler. 

ZIR'CQN-ItE, (Min.) A grayish or brownish, 
frequently rough or opaque, variety of zircon. 

Dana. 

ZlR-CO'NI-t^M, n. (Chem.) The metallic base of 
zirconia, an earth which is contained in zircon. 
It is obtained in the foim of a black powder. 
The powder assumes under the burnisher the 
lustre of iron, and is compressed in scales which 
resemble graphite. 

Zireomim has not been fused. When heated 
in air or oxygen, it takes fire below redness, and 
burns brilliaiifly, forming zirconia of snowy white- 
ness. Ch'alum. Mdler. 

Zfl^'JgJL, n. (ZoDl.) A species of marmot. Smellie. 

ZI-zJ’J\rp4, n. pi. [L.] (Bot.) A genus of 
plants, including the wild rice. Eng. Cyo. 

z6-An'THA, n. (Zonl.) A genus of many-armed 
polypi which do not secrete a stony stem, and 
develop the polypes in lines from creeping 
shoots. Dana, 

ZO-AN-THA'RJ-A, n. pi. [Gr. an animal, 
an'd avOog, a flower.] (Zohl.) A name given by 
Blainville to a class of polypi, including the 
sea-anemones, and all corals excepting the Al~ 
cyonaria. 

25g'CO, n. (Arch.) A socle or zocle. Clarke. 

Zdc'cg-Ld,n. [It.] (Arch.) A socle. Brands. 

ZO'OLB, fi. (Arph.) A low, plain, square member 
or plinth supporting a column ; a socle. Britton. 

ZO'Dl-AO [z6'd§-ab, P. J. F. Ja. K. Sm. C.\ z5'- 
dzhSk, S.; zd'd^-Uk or zo'jc-dk, W, Cobbm], n, 
[Gr. ^(a^taxds ; ^<aov, an animal ; L, zodiacus ; It. 
df Sp. zodiaco ; Fr. zodtatpic.) 

1, (Ast 7 'on.) An imaginary zone or belt in the 
heavens, within which the sun and all the larger 
planets appear to perform their annual revolu- 
tions. It extends about eight or nine degrees 
on each side of the ecliptic ; contains twelve 
constellations, and is divided into twelve egual 
parts, called signs, which anciently coincided 
with the constellations, but now occupy very 
different positions. 

2. A girdle; a belt; a girth; zone. Milton. 

\ ZQ-Df'A-OAL, a. [It. zodiacaU', Sp. dp Fr. zodia- 
’calJ\ ' Pertaining to the zodiac. Warton. 

Zodiacal light, (Jlstrcn.) a faint, ill-defined light, 
visible any very clear evening, about the months of 
March, April, and May, soon after sunset, as a cone 
or lenticularly shaped light, extending from the hori- 
zon obliquely upwards, and following generally the 
course of the ecliptic, or ratlier that of the snii’s 
equator. Hersekd. 

zb^HjR.n. [Heb., splendor.'] A Jewish book 
consisting of calialistical commentaries on 


Scripture, especially the books of Moses. It is 
of ancient but uncertain origin. Braude, 

ZO-lL'Jgl-AN, a. Pertaining to, or reseniblingj 
Zoilus, a severe critic on Homer ; illiberal ; un- 
justly severe. Richardso7i. 

ZC)'JL-I§M, n. Illiberal or carping criticism, like 
that of Zoilus ; unjust censure. 

Bnnpr candid o^T<! is i’ works, and 

not eoilhin ... i '"v. » * ’- ' m * < '■ . IJiotone 

ZOIS'ITE, n. (Min.) A crystalline mineral, of 
various colois, vitreous lustre, and consistiiig 
of silica, alumina, sesquioxide of iron, and 
lime. Dana. 

ZOLL* rER-EiM,n. [Gcr.] A commercial league 
formed in Germany for the piiipose of establish- 
ing a unifoim late of customs. It includes 
Prussia, Bavaria, Baden, Wurtembnrg, Saxony, 
Hanover, and most of the smaller states. 

Thomas> 

Zb'K4R,n, A girdle which the Christians and 
Jews of the Levant are obliged to wear to dis- 
tinguish them from Mahometans. Smart. 

ZONE, n. [Gr. to gird ; L., It., 4 

Sp. zona ; Fr. zone.] 

1. A girdle ; a bolt ; a cincture. [Poetical.] 

M tV|«» ^or r7'’r*'h8be known, 

i>'i. I !'• f " I ' r I _■ f ■■ ii ’ I . Pope. 

2. (Geog.) The geographical denomination 

of each of the five parallel belts into which the 
earth is imagined to be divided, chiefly in re- 
spect to temperature. Hutton. 

4gy*Theie aie iive zones — the torrid tone, extend- 
ing 23^ 28' on each side of the equator, and between 
the tropics ; tico temperate zones, situated between the 
tiopics and polar ciicles ; and tioo frigid zones, situ- 
ated between the polar circles and the poles. 

3. (Math.) The portion of the surface of a 
sphere included between two parallel planes. 

Davies «§r Peck. 

4. Circuit; circumference. 

Scarce tbe sun 

Had finished half his lourney, and scarce begins 

His other half in the great aona of heaven. Milton, 

Ciliary zone, {Anat.) an external lamina sent off 
from the capsule of the vitreous humor of tlie eye, 
and accompanying tho retina, with which it is insert- 
ed into the foie part of the capsule of tho lens, a little 
before its anterior edge. Vuaglison. 

Syn. — Zo7tes of the earth j temperate zone , a ves 
tal zone ; a monk’s or a lady’s girdle ; a military offi 
cer’s belt. 

ZONED (z5nd),a. Wearing a zone or zones. Pope. 

ZONE'L^ISS, a. Destitute of a zone or girdle. 

Thou art not known where Pleasure i& adored, 

That reeling goddess w ith the zomless waist. Cowper. 

ZO'NIC, n. A girdle ; a belt; a zone, [r.] 

I know that tlio place where I was bred stands upon a zome 
of coal. Smoltett. 

z6N'NAR, n. See Zonar. Clarke. 

ZO'NULB, n. A little zone. Ogilvie. 

ZO-O-£JHfiM^I-0AL, a. Pertaining to animal 
chemistry. ’ DungUson. 

Z6-6jDH' 5:-MY, n. [Gt. an animal, and 

Eng. chemistry.] Animal chemistry. DungUson. 


Z 9 - 69 -^: 5 ;-NY, n. [Gr. feSov, an animalj 
generation.] The doctrine of animal forma- 
tion. DungUson, 

ZO-OG'RA-PH^R, n. One versed in zoOgraphy. 


ZO-O-GRAPH'JO, f Pertaining to zohgra- 

ZO-Q-GRAPH'l-CAL, > phy or zoOlogy, Maunder. 

ZQ-6G'RA-PHfST, n. A zoCgrapher. Ash 

ZQ-OG'RA-PHY, n. [Gr. ^wov, an animal, and 
Ypd^m, to write ; It ^ Sp. zoografia-, Fr. zoogra 
phte^ A description of animals ; the natural 
history of animals. Glanvilile. 

ZQ-^L'A-TRY, n. [Gr. an animal, and 

Xarptbio, to work for hire, to serve the gods with 
prayer and sacrifices ; It. zoolatr/a ; Fr. zoold- 
trie^ The worship of animals, as in the religion 
of the ancient Egyptians. Brands. 

ZO'Q-LITB, n, [Gr. |5iov, an animal, and Xldog, a 
stone.] A petrified animal substance. Lyell. 

ZQ-6L'g-9EE, n. A zoologist, [r.] Boyle 

ZO-Q-Log'l-CAL, a. [It. ^ Sp. zoohgico i Fr. 
zoohgique.] Pertaining to zoology or to animals 
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ZO-O-LO^'f-CAL-LY, od. In a zoological man- 
neif ; according to *zoOlogy. P. C7yc. 

ZO-OL'O-^-IST, J2- \lt. zoologista'i YT.zoohgisteA 
One who is veised in zoology, or the natural 
history of animals. Baird, 

ZO-OL'O-^rY, n, [Gr. an animal, and XdyoSf a 
’discourse ; It. ^ Sp. zoohgia ; Fr. zoologie,'] That 
branch of natural history which investigates and 
teaches the nature and properties of animals, 
their classification, their order ot buccession up- 
on, and their distribution over, the eaith. Baird* 

ZO-0-MdR'PHl§M, n, [Gr. an animal, and 
shape.] The transformation of men into 
beasts. Smart. 

ZO-ON'O-MY, n* [Gr. ^wov, an animal, and 
a law ; Sp. zoonomia ; Fr. zoonomie,'] That 
branch of science treating of laws which govern 
the organic actions of animals in general ; ani- 
mal physiology. Osxoald, 

ZO-6PH'A-GAN,n. A carnivorous animal. Clarke, 

ZO-OPH'A-GOUS, a. [Gr. ^wo0dyoj; an ani- 
'mal, arid to eat.] Feeding on animals ; 
carnivorous. Kirby, 

ZO-O-PHOR'IO [7.0-9-fiSr'ik, W, P, J. E. Ja. K. 
Sm.; zo-?Sf 'o-rik, (J, IVb. AjA], a. {Arch.) Ap- 
plied to* a column which supports the figure of 
an animal. Bailey. 

ZO^OPH'O-rG'Sj n, [Gr. ^uo^dpos i ^wov, an ani- 
mal, and <f)dp(Of to bear ; L, zoop/iorzts.] {Arch.) 
In classic architecture, a frieze; — so called be- 
cause it was generally adorned with the figures 
of animals. FairhoU. 

ZO'O-PHif'TE (z5'o-ftt), n. [Gr. 5fi)ov, an animal, 
and (fivrdVf a plant; It. Sp. zoqfitoi Fr. zoo- 
phyte.l A name commonly given to the radiated 
and phytoid forms of life included by Linnaeus 
in his great division of vermes* Under this 
title, Cuvier ranked the intestinal worms, and 
most writers sponges and corallines. Eng* Cyc. 

40^ At the present day the term is confined to true 
polypes, such as .detinias^ Corals, Oorgonias, and the 
like. Agassiz* 

Z0-Q-PH'5‘T'I0, ? Pertaining to zoophytes. 

ZO-9-PHtT'l-OAL, > P. Cyc. 

Z5-0-PH'S'T-Q-L69^i-<^4^L, a. Pertaining to zo- 
ophytology. Clarke. 

ZQ-6PH-y-T5L'Q-9Y, n. [Gr. ^Sov, an animal, 
(ftvrov, a plant, and Adyos, a discourse; Fr. zoo- 
phytologie,'] That branch of science which 
treats of the structure, habits, &c., of zoo- 
phytes. Humble. 

ZO'Q-SPERM, n* One of the spermatozoa of an 
animal. JDunglison. 

ZO'Q-SPORE, n. [Gr. ^taov, an animal, and <nropd, 
a sowing, seed.] An active ciliated gemma pro- 
duced from the contents of an ordinary or 
special cell of the algee, apparently without any 
previous process of fertilization. Mic* Diet. 

Z6-0-t6m'I-CAL, a. Pertaining to zootomy, or 
the structure of the lower animals. Monih. Mev. 


Z0-6T'Q-MXST, n* [Fr. zootomiste.'] One versed 
m zoOtomy. Johnson. 

ZO-OT'O-MY, w.. [Gr. an animal, andrf/zvw, 
to cut ; It.*^ Sp. zootomia ; Fr. zootomie.'] 'I’hat 
branch of anatomy which relates to the struc- 
ture of the lower animals. Brande. 

Z66'z66, n* The wood-pigeon. [Local, Eng.] 

Wright. 

ZO-PIS’ Sji, n. [Gr. ; ^codg, living, and itiaaa, 

pitch ; L. zopzssaJ (Ndut.) A sort of pitch 
scraped off from the sides of ships, and tem- 
pered with wax and salt. Mar. X)tct. 

ZdS'TJSR, n* [Gr. a girdle; L. zoster ^ the 

shingles.] {Med.) A kind of tetter ; the shin- 
gles. Dunglison. 

z6s‘ TE-RA, n* [Gr. tuxrr/jp, a girdle.] {Bot.) A 
genus* of monocotyleaonous plants with grassy 
leaves, Rowing in sea-water; grass-wrack; eel- 
grass. Their pollen consists of delicate threads 
instead of grams. Gray* 

z 6 u-AVB', n* Originally, a member of a corps of 
Arab soldiers, in the service of France after the 
coTio’io'st of Algiers, — now, a member of a 
1 . . 1C ! c'>'p« wearing the Arab dress.Besche?'elle. 

ZOUNDf , interj* A contraction of God^s wounds ; 
originally used as an oath, and afterwards as an 
exclamation of wonder or anger. Smai t* 

ZdtlTCH, V* a* To stew, as flounders, whitings, 
gudgeons, eels, &c., with just enough of liquid 
to cover them. [Local.] Smai't. 

t ZUCHE, n. ( Old Eng, Law.) A withered or dry 
stock or stuD of a tree. Burrill. 

zC'FO-LO, n. [It., from zufolare, to whistle.] 
{Mus.) Any little flute or flageolet, but more es- 
pecially that which is used to teach birds. Moore. 

ZUM“B56'RUK, n* A small swivel-gun, carried 
on the back of a camel. Ghs. of Mil* Terms. 

a* [Gr. leaven.] {Chem.) Koting 
an acid formerly supposed to be a distinct com- 
pound, but now known to be identical^ with 
lactic acid. 


ZU-MdL'O-^y, n* See Zymology. Brande* 

Zy-MOM'^I-T^R, n. [Gr. ferment, and 
rpov, a measure.] A zymometer. — See Zy- 
mometer. Hohlyn. 

ZU-MO-SlM'Jgl-TyR, n* Zymosimeter. Brande. 

ZUR'IjITE, n. (JMin.) A transparent, translucent, 
or opaque crystalline mineral, of various col- 
ors, vitreous lustre, and consisting chiefly of 
silica, alumina, oxide of iron, and lime ; — called 
also melinite, and somervilhte* Dana. 

ZY'GA-DIte, n. ^ {Min.) A feebly transparent, 
red and yellowish-white mineral, occurring in 
thin, tabular, rhombic prisms, and consisting 
of silica, alumina, and lithia. Dana. 


ZY-GO-dAc'TY-LIC, a. Zygodactylous. Clarke. 

ZY-GQ-DAC'TY-LOtJS, a. [Gr. ^vyd(o, to join, and 
ddKTvXos, a finger.] Having the feet composed 
of two anterior and two posterior toes, the ex- 
ternal toe of the posterior pair being capable of 
a direction either forward or backwaid, as in 
the parrot, woodpecker, toucan, &c. Ed. Ency. 

ZY-QO'MA, n, [Gr. ^tytafxa •, ^iyov^ a yoke.] 
{Anat.) The cheek-bone; — so called from its 
shape, which is inegularly trrnl w’th a 

convex outer surface. ' /jintf/'/son. 

ZY-GO-MAT'JC, a. [Fr. zygomatigue.] Pertain- 
ing to the zygoma or cheek-bone, Dunghson. 

Zygomatic arch, {^nat.) a bon3»- budge formed by 
the articulation of the zygomatic process with the 
posterior angle of the zygoma. — Zygomatic bom, the 
zygoma, or cheek-bone. — Zygomatic muscles, two 
muscles, arising fiom the outer suiface of the zygoma, 
and iiiseited into the upper lip, which they raise and 
draw up. — Zygomatic process, a process arising from 
the outer surface of the temporal bone, and articu- 
lating with the zygoma. — Zygomatic suture, the suture 
or articulation between the zygomatic parts of the 
temporal and cheek bones. Dunglison, 

ZY-MO-LO^'JC, P ct. {Fr. zymologique.'] He- 
0-L6^'J-CAL, ) lating to zymology. Osxoald. 


[Fr. zymologiste.’l One 
Oswald. 


ZY-MO- 

ZY-MOL'O-^lST, n. 
versed in zymology. 

ZY-MSl'O-^Y, n. [Gr. tjbpy, ferment, and Po'yoj, 
a discourse’; Fr. zymologie.'] The doctrine of 
fcimentation, or a treatise on the fermentation 
of liquors ; — written also zumology. Osxoald. 

ij^JCymology, zymoJogual, zymologist, zymome'er. 
See., aie sometimes spelt with « and sometimes with 
y, in the fiist syllable, as zumology, zymology, &c. 
But the use of y instead of n in these words, is in 
accordance with the general rule of ortliograpliy, m 
transferring words of this class from Greek into 
English. 

ZY-m6m'?-T?R, n. [Gr. ferment, and 

pirpov, a measure.] An instrument for measur- 
ing the degree to which fermentation has pro- 
ceeded in fermenting liquors ; a zymosimeter. 

Simmomls. 

ZY-MO-SyM'^l-T^lR, n. [Gr, tbptaais, fermenta- 
.] A zymometer; 


tion, and pirpov, a measure.^ 
zumometer. ' ' Crahh. 

Z%Mb 'SIS, n. [Gr. (iptoa-tf, fermentation.] {Med.) 
An epidemic, endemic, or contagious ancction. 

Duxiglison. 

ZY-MOT'IC, a. [Gr. ^vptoriKdst causing to ferment ; 
^vpdta, to cause to ferment.] {Med.) Noting, or 
pertaining to, an epidemic, an endemic, or a 
contagious affection ; infectious. Dimglison. 

All Infectious diseases are zymoVuc disorders. Dr. Mann. 

Syn. — See Contagious. 

z5--TH6p’SA-ET, n. [Gr. fSAos, zythum, and 
gij/w, to boil.] A brewery ; a brew-house. Ji right. 

A kind 
insworth. 


ZY'THUM, n. [Gr. L. 

of malt liquor. 
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PREFACE. 


Ket to tbe Classical Pronunciation of Greek, Latin, and Scripture Proper Names,” by John Walker, was first pub- 
lisned in 1798, It has ever since been regarded as a standard work, and has passed through many editions. An edition of 
this Key,” by the Rev. W, Trollope, with an explanation of the Proper Names, Critical Notes, and between five and six 
hundred additional words, was published in 1833. 

The Nomenclator Poeticus, or the Quantities of all the Proper Names that occur in the Latin Classic Poets from B. C. 
190 to A. D. 500, including examples of every species of metre used by them,” by Lancelot Sharpe, was published in 1836. 
In 1842 appeared “The Classical Pronunciation of Proper Na^mes, established by Citations from the Greek and Latin Poets, 
Greek Historians, Geographers, and Scholiasts, and including a Terminational Synopsis of Analogy, Etymology, &c., with an 
Appendix of Scripture Proper Names carefully accented,” by Thomas Swinburne Carr. 

In the Appendix to the “ Universal and Critical Dictionary,” published in 1846, Walker^s “ Key ” was inserted entire, 
together with about 3,000 additional Greek and Latin Proper Names, the most of which were taken from Carr and Trollope j 
and in the Appendix to the “ Pronouncing, Explanatory, and Synonymous Dictionary,” published in 1855, about 1,500 names, 
taken from Sharpe’s “ Nomenclator Poeticus,” were added to the Vocabulary of Greek and Latin Proper Names, making the 
whole addition to Walker’s list about 4,500 names. The pronunciation of a considerable number of these names, which had 
been shown by citations from the Greek and Latin poets, as exhibited by Sharpe, Carr, and other prosodists, to be erroneous, 
was corrected. 

The Vocabulary of the Greek and Latin Proper Names, and also that of the Scripture Proper Names, as here given, have 
been revised, with great labor and care, by Mr. Ezra Abbot, A M. Such Greek and Latin names as were unnecessarily 
inserted in a pronouncing vocabulary have been omitted ; many others have been added, numerous errors corrected ; and both 
of these vocabularies will, it is believed, be found far more correct than any before published. 

The following Vocabularies of Greek and Latin Proper Names are founded on those given in Walker’s “ Key ” ; but the 
changes which have been made in the Initial Vocabulary are so extensive as to constitute it, in a great measure, a new 
work. The Initial Vocabulary in Walker’s Key contains about 10,480 names. Of these about 2,200 have been rejected as 
useless, or as mere typographical errors; in about 500 his pronunciation has been corrected, not including the numerous 
instances in which trivial mistakes have been removed, such as those which relate merely to the division into syllables ; and 
about 6,580 names have been added to the number contained in Walker. 

Of the words which have been rejected, a large majority have no claim to a place in a pronouncing vocabulary, for the 
simple reason that their pronunciation cannot be mistaken. Who would look in a dictionary for the pronunciation of such 
words as Ahas, Acanthus^ Acmon^ Actis, and the like ? A few words have been omitted because they are found only 

once, so far as is known, in the whole circle of classical literature, and there is nothing to determine their accent ; as, Apusida^ 
mus, which occurs, apparently, only in a single passage of Pliny. The typographical errors to which allusion has been made 
are very numerous. Many of these seem to have been copied by Walker from Lempriere ; as, j^chmacoras for JBchmago- 
r<xs ; AEdon for Aedon ; AmpMtea for AmpMthea ; Ampysides for Ampycides ; Androtrion for Androtion ; Apsinv^s for 
Apsines ; JBelistida for Belistiche ; Oalagutis for Oalaguris ; Gostohcei for Costdboci ; Ooniscdtm for Oonisalus ; GaleohB for 
GaUoUe^ &c. It may give a better idea of the nature of the omissions in the present edition to state the fact that, of the 
words in Walker’s Vocabulary beginning with the letter A, 256 have been rejected ; 185 because their pronunciation 
could not be mistaken, 62 as corrupt forms or misprints, and 9 for other reasons. 
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The corrections of Walker’s pronunciation, relating chiefly to the accent, have been founded on a careful examination of the 
best authorities. Among these authorities, the works of Carr and Sharpe are particularly valuable for their citations from the 
Latin poets ; and in the case of Greek proper names, the Lexicons of Crusius and Pape, and Kost and Palm’s new edition of 
Passow, have been of great service. Besides the 500 instances mentioned above, in which Walker’s pronunciation has been 
altered as erroneous, there are about 150 more in which it is given as doubtful. Some of these are names in which the 
quantity of the penultimate syllable varies in the poets ; as, Bata'vi or BaVavi ; in respect to others, lexicographers and pros- 
odists differ, as Gm'abum or Gendhum j and there are others still, which are variously pronounced according to their appli- 
cation, as ^ne'as^ Virgil’s hero ; ^‘neas {Alviaq)^ the name of several persons mentioned by Xenophon, Thucydides, and other 
ancient authors ; Or^pkeuSy used as a noun ; Orphe'm^ as an adjective. In many cases in which the true accent of a word is 
doubtful, the conflicting authorities have been designated. 

The additions have been derived from various sources, of which the most important are the works of Carr and Sharpe, 
Pauly’s EealrEncyclopddie^ and the Classical Dictionaries edited by Dr. William Smith. Some mediaeval names have been 
inserted, particularly such as are used as Christian names ; as, Oarolus^ Fridericus^ Galfridus^ Henricus, Ludovicus, 

It has hitherto been customary, in representing Greek proper names in our language, to adopt their Latinized forms. Some 
distinguished English scholars, as Mr. Grote, in his " History of Greece,” have recently introduced a different system, which 
aims to represent the Greek more accurately. They accordingly write Alhihiades for Alcihiades^ JPeisistratus for JPisistratuSj 
&C. It has not, however, been thought necessary or expedient to swell the present Vocabulary by the insertion of these forms- 

The course which has been taken with the Terminatiokal Vocabulart is explained in the Preface to ^at part of this 
work. 


A LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL WORKS USED IN THE PREPARATION OP THE VOCABULART 

OF GREEK AND LATIN PROPER NAMES. 


Anthon, Charles. A Classical Dictionary. New York, 1841. 8vo. 
do. do. A System of Ancient and Mediaeval Geography. 
New York, 1850. 8vo. 

vQ®** After ancient geographical names, the abbreviation 
refers to this work. 


Carr, Thomas S. The Classical Pronunciation of Proper Names. 
London, 1842. 12mo. 

Crttsiits, G. C. . . Griechiseh-Deutsches Wbrterbuch der mytholo- 
gischen, Mstorischen, und geographischen 
Eigennamen. Hannover, 1832. 8vo. 
Forbiger, Albert. Handbuch der alten Geographic. 3 Bde. Leip- 
zig, 1842-48. 8vo. 

Freund, Wilhelm. Wbrterbuch der Lateinischen Sprache. 4 Bde. 

Leipzig, 1834-45. 8vo. (English transla- 
tion, with a few additions, edited by E. A. 
Andrews, LL. D. New York, 1851. 8vo.) 

Klotz, Reinhold. . Handwbrterbuch der lateinischen Sprache. 2 
Bde. Braunschweig, [1847-] 1857. 8vo. 
Labbb, Philippe.. . Erudites Pronuntiationis Catholici Indices. Ab 
Edwardo Leedes oKm recogniti et aucti; et 
ytomrm rpopusitj, Londini. 1751. 16ma I 


Muller, August. . Allgemeines Wbrterbuch der Aussprache aus- 
landischer Eigennamen. 3te Auii. Dresden 
und Leipzig, 1849. 8vo. 

Pape, (J. G.) W. . Wbrterbuch der Griccb*schen Eigennamen. 2to 
Aufl. Braimschweig, 1850. 8vo. 

Pauly, August. . . Real-Encyclopadie der classischen Altertliums- 
wissenschaft 6 Bde. in 7 Abth. Stuttgart, 
1839-52. 8vo. 

SCHELLER, 1. J. G. Ausfiihrliches lateinisch-deutsches Lexicon. 3 to 
Aufl. 5 Bde. Leipzig, 1804. 8vo. 

Sharpe, Lancelot. Nomenclator Poeticus. London, 1836. 12mo. 

Smith, William. , Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography and 
Mjdhology. 3 vols. London, 1844-49. 8vo. 
do. do. . . Dictionary of Greek and Roman Geography. 
2 vols. London, 1853-57. 8vo, 

Trollope, W. Edition of Walker’s Key. London, 1833. 8vo. 

Walker, John. . . A Key to the Classical Pronunciation of Greek, 
Latin, and Scripture Proper Names- First 
American from the Third London Edition. 
Philadelphia, 1808. 8vo. 



PRONTTNCIATION 


OP 


GREEK AND LATIN PROPER NAMES. 


EEMAEKS. 


The following rules and observations relating to tbe pronuncia- 
tion of Greek and Latin Proper Names are in general accordance 
■with the principles of Walker ; but as the system of notation used 
in this Dictionary is applied to these Names in the Vocabulary, and 
as all the words are divided into syllables, some of his rules for 
their pronunciation are here omitted as unnecessary. 

1. Greek and Latin names introduced into modem languages 
naturally acquire, in sound and rhythm, the main characteristics 
of the different languages which receive them. That which is 
chiefly attended to and sought after, in classical names, is the 
seat of the accent 5 and when the seat of the accent and the syl- 
labication are determined, these names are pronounced, in the 
English language, according to the powers of the letters in common 
English words. 

2. In Greek and Latin names, the accent is always placed 
on either the second or the third syllable from the end of the 
word. In words of more than two syllables, if the penult is long 
in quantity, it is accented; if short, the antepenult receives the 
accent- 

3. The vowel of the penult before sc, z, j, or any two consonants 
except a mute followed by a liquid, as I or r, is long by position. 
In other cases its quantity must be determined by poetic usage, 
etymology, or the mode in which the word is written in Greek. 
The digraphs ch, ph, rh, and th are to be regarded as single conso- 
nants, 

4. An accented vowel in the penultimate syllable, when followed 
by a single consonant, by j or z, or by a mute with I or r, has the 
long sound ; as, A' has, A! era ; otherwise, it is short ; as, AhanfUs, 
This pronunciation, in cases like the first and last of these exam- 
ples, is so obvious, that it has not been deemed necessary to include 
such words in the Vocabulary, 

Exception. — Before gl and tl, the vowel of the penult, unless it 
be u, has the short sound ; as, JEgle (eg'le), Atlas (at'las). 

5. The final e is always sounded ; as in BerenVee. This remark, 
of course, does not apply to Anglicized forms 5 as. Pros' er-pine, for 
Proserpina. 

6. Every final i, though unaccented, has its long open sound, as 
in Aholani. But when i, or its equivalent y, ends an unaccented 
first syllable of a word, it has, in some cases, its long sound, as in 
Bianor ; in some, it takes the indistinct sound of e, as in Cilicia ; 
and in some it is difficult to determine which of these sounds is to 
be preferred, as there is a want of agreement with respect to them 
both among orthoepists and good speakers. 


7. The termination es is pronounced like the English wosd ease*, 
as, Achilles (a-kil'lez). 

8. The terminations atis and otes are always pronounced in two 
syllables ; as, Men-e-la'us, An-tin'o-us. 

9. The termination etts in proper names which in Greek end in 
BTjg, as Orpheus, Prometheus, is to be pronounced as one syllable, the 
eu being a diphthong. Walker, following Labbe, generally separates 
the vowels in pronunciation. But the diphthong is never resolved 
in Greek ; and very rarely, if ever, in Latin poetry of the golden or 
the silver age, the few examples which have been adduced being, with 
perhaps a single exception, either corrupt readings, or taken from 
writings of doubtful genuineness (as the Culex ascribed to Virgil), 
or wholly irrelevant, as in the case cf the word Tyndareus, cited by 
Labbe and others.* The usage of the English poets, of modern 
classical scholars, and of the best speakers generally, also favors, it 
is believed, the pronunciation which the analogy of the original 
languages requires, and which is supported by the authority of the 
best Latin grammarians from Priscian (De Arte Oram., Lib. VII. 
c. 4) to the present time. 

10. There is a class of proper names ending in ia, which, in their 
classical pronunciation, have the accent on the penultimate ; as, 
Alexandria a, Cassandri'a, DeidarmJa, PhiladelpMa, Samam/a, &c. 
The English analogy strongly favors the antepenultimate accent in 
the pronunciation of this class of words j and Walker countenances 
this accent in relation to a part of them, especially such as are 
much used in English, and have consequently become, in a measure, 
Anglicized. The following words, namely, Alexandria, Philadd^ 
phia, and Samaria, are so much Anglicized, that it would seem 
pedantic, in reading or speaking English, to pronounce them other- 
wise than with the antepenultimate accent. But such of these 
names as are scarcely at all Anglicized, as Antiochia, Beidamia, 
Laomedia, &c., may very properly be allowed to retain their 
classical accentuation. 

11. There are some other classical names which have become 
more or less Anglicized, and which have, in consequence, had their 
pronunciation in a greater or less degree changed from the classical 
standard. Thus, Aritis, the name of the celebrated heretic, is 
pronounced A'rius in English, though the penult is long in Greek 5 
and the usage of the English poets has substituted Hypdrion for 
Hyperifon, 

* Walker erroneously represents Labbe as observing that “ the Latin poets very 
frequentiy dissolved the diphthong into two syllables.” Labbe, on the contrary^ 
admits that the ancient Latin poets “ almost always ” —/ere aewiper — preserve the 
diphtliong. 
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PRONUNCIATION OF GREEK AND LATIN PROPER NAMES. 


EXILES OF PEONUNCIATION 

REEBEEED TO BY FIGURES IN THE FOLLOWING VOCABULARY, 


Rule 1. — The consonants c, s, and t, immediately preceded by 
the accent, and standing before i, followed by another vowel, 
commonly have the sound of sJi} as in PM don (fo^she-on), Ad dm 
(Sk'she-us), AVdum (al'she-um), Eehdtii (hel-ve'she-i). — C?, fol- 
lowing an accented syllable, has also the same sound before eu and 
ifo, as in Gadu^ceus (ka-du'she-us), Si"cyon (sish'e-on). 

Exceptiom, — T, when preceded by s or x, has its hard sound, as 
in Sestim, Sextius, — When si or zi, immediately preceded by an 
accented vowel, is followed by a vowel, the $ or z generally takes 
the sound of zh; as, Modda (m^zhe-a), Edsiod (he'zhe-od), 
Ely^^sium (e-lizh'e-um), Sabazim (sa-ba'zhe-us). According to 
Walker, the words Asia, Soda] and Theodosia are the only excep- 
tions; but to these a few others should perhaps be added, as 
Lysias, Tysias. 

X, ending an accented syllable, and standing before % followed by 
a vowel, has the sound of hsk \ as in Aledia (a-lek'she-a). 

Rxjle 2. — In some proper names, t preserves its true sound j as, 
AUion, Amphictyon, Androtion, Eurytion, Oration, Earpocraiion, 
Hippotion, IpJiition, Metion, Ornytion, Pallantion, PUlistion, Poly* 
tion, Sotion, Siration, and a few others; but Eephcestion and 
Theodotion are Anglicized, the last syllable being pronounced like 
the last syllable in question, commotion* In the words Msion, 
Dionysian, and lasion, the s takes the sound of z, but not of zh 

Rule 3. — In words ending in da, eii, dum, and dus, with the 


accent on the e, the i following the accent is to be understood 
as articulating the following vowel like y consonant ; as, Elegdia 
(el-e-je'ya), Pompdii (pom-pe'yi), Pompdium (pom-pe'yum), Pom- 
pdius (pom-pe'yus). The same rule also applies to words ending 
in ia, preceded by a or o having the accent upon it, as Achdia 
(a-ka'ya), Latotia (la-t5'ya), and likewise to words having the accent 
on a vowel, followed by ia, even when these letters do not end the 
word, as Pldiades (ple'ya-dez). 

The letters yi, followed by a vowel, generally represent the 
Greek diphthong vt, and form but one syllable; as, Earpyia, 
pronounced Ear-pp^ya, or, as some prefer, Ear-pwfa ; llitkyia, 
pronounced in four syllables, Ei-ihp^ya, not LlitTiry4a, as in 
Walker. 

Rule 4. — The diphthongs ce and oe, ending a syllable with the 
accent on it, are pronounced like long e, as in Godsar (se'zaa*) j but 
when followed by a consonant in the same syllable, like short e, as 
in Dcedalus (ded'a-lus). 

Rule 5. —In Greek and Latin words which begin with uncora- 
binable consonants, the first letter is silent ; thus, C in Gticus and 
Gtesiphon, M in Mnm, P in Psyche and Ptolemy, PJi in Pkthia^ 
and T in Tmolm, are not sounded. 

Rule 6. — The termination eas in most Greek proper names 
corresponds to and is then to be pronounced in one syllable; 
as, (hpJms, pronounced Odphuse^ 
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The abbreviations C., O., F., JPV., F",, Jif., /*., Py., and W. represent 

the names of ^nUion^ Carry CrusiuSy Forbxgery Freund, Klott, Lahhey JMI^Uer, Pape, 
Pauly, Smithy Scheller, and Walker, respectively. “ W. (i. v.) ” denotes Walker’s 
Initial Vocabulary, and “ W, (t. v.) ” his Terminational Vocabulary, which is not 
unfrequently at variance with the former. — The works referred to by these names 
are specified at the end of the Preface, page 1702. 


The annexed to the words refer to the Six Rides of Pronunciation, on page 1T0«». 

Thus the figure (1) annexed to Jlbantias refers to Rule 1, which shows that the word 
is pronounced Ji~bltn'she^&s. 

The words in Italics are the preceding words Anglicited, either in form or in pronun- 
ciation. Thus the Latin word AdHanus is changed, m English, into Adrian, and 
Alexandria is pronounced Alozatidria. 


and X'ba 
AbVa 

Ab^a-bgi 

Ab-a'^ac^num 

Ab-a-ce'no 

A-baB'g, 

Ab^:]l-ggl 

A-bdg'a-rhs 

Ab'gi-ia 

.^-bdPla-b^ 

Xb'^-lhs 

.^-ban^teijl 

Ab-an-ti^a-dSs 

A -ban' t! -as 1 

i{^-ban^t|-das 

Ab-?ir-ba^re-9, 

Ab'9-rl 

.(^-bAr'i-inSn, C W. 

Ab-a-rs^m^n, Jlf. 
Ab'?i-rls* 

Ab'^-rQs, W. (t. v.) 

.^-bi'rys, W. (i. #.) 
Ab'a-s?'] C, W, (t. V.) 

.^-ba'sa, W, (I. v.) 
Ab-?i-8l'tjs 
Ab-^s-sS'na 
Ab-^s-ss'nX 
Ab'a-tlis 

Ab-d^-15n'}-mus, or 
Ab-d^-15n'y-miis 
^b-dS'ra 
^b-d5'r}-si 
Ab-d^-rl'tes 
..^b-dS'rus 
Ab-d9-J5n'i-ma3^ 
A-b9-a^tce 
Ab-9l-la^nt 
Ab-el-lx'num 
j^-bSl'lj-5 
A-bS'his 
Xfbel 
Ab'c-iax 
A-ber'ci-ils 1 
Ab'g?i-rus 
A'bi-a 
A-bj-a^nus 
A'bi-I 

Ab'i-4 

Ab-i-lO'n? 

4 iL-bTs'si-rSs 

.^-bls4-rt8 

Ab-i-a5a'tB^J 

A-bt-ti-a'nys 1 

A-bla'b|-iis 

;^-bIa^v|-Ss 

A-blB'rus 

A-bl 6 ^tes 

Ab'no-ba 

Ab-9-brI'csit 

Ab- 9 -brr'g^ 

t -bo'bijis 
b-9-dl4-ctini 
i^-bmc'ri-ttls 4 
Ab-9-la'nI 

AbVlusj 

^-b5n-i-teI'£h9S 


Ab- 9 -ra'c 9 
.^-bo'r^s $ 
Ab- 9 -rifi'i-nes 
Ab'9-tls 

Ab-re-da't^s, A, L. Py. 

W. 

A-brad4-1^S) Cr, M. 
Ab-r^-da'tSs 
.^-bra^ha-mas 
A-brSn'ti-us 1 
Ab-r^t-tS'ne 
Ab-ret-tS'nus 
A-br 8 c 4 -inis 
.^-brBc'o-nis? 
A-brSd-i-te't^s 
A'bron 
.^-brS'nj-fis 
.^-briSn'y-chas 
.^.-brd'tgi If 
A-br»t'o-nam 
A-brd'p^-Us 
A'brus 
A-br5?p4-lls 
Ab's^-rhs, M. W, (t. v.) 

4^b-sa'rus, K, 
Ab-sB^s 
^b-sTm 4 -rQs 
Ab-sln'thi-l 
Ab'sn-rus 
Ab-syr'tj-d5s 
Ab'ii -4 
Ab-u-ll^tS? 
Ab-^n-dan'ti-iis 1 
A-bfi^n-as 
Ab-i.i-sS'na, or -sX'ngi 
Ab-y-d5'ni 
Ab-y-ds'n»js 
A-b?'dl 
^-byM^s 
A-by'dvis 
Ab'y-la 
Ab'y-lSn 
Ab-ys-sl'ni 
Ab-ys-sln'i-gi 
Ac-?L-cdl'lis 
Xc-a-ce'sj-Qrn 1 
Ac-^-cS^i-Ss \ 
Xc-a-co'te^ 

A-ca'cj-fis 1 
Xc4“Cus 
Xc-9-de-ml4, or 

Ac-a-dS'mi-fi 

Xc-^-dS^mus 

Xc-a-dS^ra 

Xc-a-di^ra 

Xc-a-ian'dr^s 

Ac4-le 

Xc-9-mar'£hi» 

Xc4-inas 

t -can'thi-nS 
-<^n'thi-9 

Xc^-ra 

A-ca'rj-a 

Xc-9.r-na'nS9 

Xc-^r-na'nt-a 

Xc-9-than^t9S 


Ac4-ton 
Ac'b9.-rus 
Ac'ci 
Ac'ci-9 1 
Ac'cj-lgi 
Ac'cj-5n 1 
Ac'cj-ua 1 
Ac'cu-a 
A'c5 

Xc-e-dl'ci 

Ac'e-4 

Ac'e-le 

A9'e-iam 

A-cSph'a-ll 

A-cSr4-taa 

A^-e-n'n^. 

XQ-er-rd'ni-gi 

A9-§r-rd^n}-h3 

Ao-er-sBc^-mSs 

A4e§ 

Ac-e-sam''e-nas 

A-cb'si-a 1 

A-ce'fi-as 1 

A^-e-sl'nSf 

A^-e^sX'nys 

^-cS'si-Ss 1 

A-cBs^l5s 

A-cBs'ti-tim 1 

A-cBs-t9-d5'n;s 

A^-es-tSr'i-dBi 

A-ce'te? 

A£h-9-bp't9S 

A-ShieV 

A-£h!E'i 

A-fihae'i-am 

A-chffim4*ne§ 4 

Xgti-s-mS'ni-a 

Agh-ai-mBn^l-dBf 

^^-chce'tys 

A-ghae^s 

A-cha'i-a 3 

A'fiha^i-as 3 

A'Cha^i-ciis 


„JiVlS 
Agli'y-r^ 
A-char'a 
A£li-a-rBii’sd^ 
.^-ghdr^nae 


X£h-9-lo'i-a8 

Ach-e-lB^i-dSs 

Xgli-y-lo'js 

Agh-f-l9^rj-iim 

Xgh-e-lS^yS 


.ch-9-mBn^i-< 


A-che'r'dys 

XcTi-9-n'nl 

Xih4-r5 

Ash4-i^<Stt 

Agh-e-rSn^tj-y. 1 

A-chBr^ras 

Ach'^-rfinf 


ihB^rys 
■'dm 


Afih-e-rfi^i-y 1 

A£li-9-rd'f I-&8 1 

Ach-e-rd'sis 

A-£hs'tys 

.^-chi'l^s 

.A-chiPlas 

XcTi-iI-le'^ 

A^hXI-lei-Bn'sBs 

A£h-il-le',s 

A-£hxriea 

4i.ch-|I-l5^im 

A-chll'leus ( 11 .) 6 

Aclif'il-lB'us (fiu) 

Ach-iUi'des 

A-chl'vl 

A£U-let-dae'ys 

Ach'9-4 
Acli-O-la'l 
A-sh5'Ii-fis 
.^-Ch81'9-5, Jlf. 

A£h-9-l54, W. (i. V.) 
j^-cli5'reas 6 
A-ch5'rus 
XcTi-ry-dl'ny 
Agh'ry-dfis 
Ac.i-chS'ri-iis 
Ay-i-aa'Ii-gi 
Ay-i-da'sy, 

Ac-i-dl'nys 
^-cl'4, a 

Ac'i-fy, S. 

A-cil'j- 9 i 

t .-ctl-i4L'nys 
c-i-li|4-n? 

A-clPj-Qs 


.9-in-d^'nys, and 
A-cXn'dy-niis 
Xc-)-nx'p 3 
Ac'i-rSs 
X* 9 i-fini 1 
Ac-m 6 'nB^ 
Ac-mo'ni-y 
Ac^mBn'i-dSf 
A^-oe-mB'tffi 
^^-oe-nbn-y-S'tys 
A-coe'tSs 
Ac- 9 -ly'tl 
Xc-y-mln'y-ths 
Ac'y-nae 
A-c 8 n'tS 9 
A-c 8 n'teQs 6 
X-cbn'ti-hs 1 
Ac«yn-t 8 b' 9 -ll 
A-cBn-ty-bu'Iys 
Ac' 9 -ris 
Ac' 9 -rug 
X'cry 

Xc-ra-dx'n$t 
A'cree 
A-crse'y 
X-cne'pheas 6 
A-crae'] ' 


Ac-r?i-t5ph'9-riia 

Ac-rMop'y-te^ 

A-cra'tys 

A'cn-ee 

A'cii-Sa 

Ac-ri-dSph4-gI 

A-crs'yn 

A-crx"se-tis 1 

A-crxs-i-o'n$ 

A-cris-|-9-n5'is 

A-cris-i-9-ne'ys 

A.cri8-i-9-nx4-dea 

A-cri"?i.iia 1 

A-orX'tys 

A-cr5'?L-thSn 

Xc~r9-ce-ra.u'ni-y 

Xc-r9-c9-rau'ni’hni 

Ac-ry-ce-rS'tes 

Xc-ry-cy-rln.' thy s 

A-cr5'my 

A'cryn 

Ac-ry-pa'tys, Jlf. W, 
(i. v.) 

A-crBp'y-tbs, C. 
.X-criSp'y-lis 
A-crop-9-lIs't}S 
A-cr8p-9-lI'ty 
Xc-ry-rS'y 
Xc-ry-rS'i 
Ac'ry-ty 
A-crbt'y-tixS 
Ac-rp-te-lett'tj-Qm 1 
Ac-ry-thB'l 
Ac-ry-thS'yn 
Xc-rQ-tbS'uin 
Ac-ta'y 
Ac-toe'yn 
Ac-tee'ys 
Xc'ti-y 1 
Ac-tl'y-chs 

Xc-tls4-n€§, A, S. W. 
(i. v.) 

Xc-t{.8a'n§9, Jlf. W, 

(t. V.) 

Xc'ti-hm 1 
Xc'ti.fis 1 
Ac-tbr'i-dB? 

Ac-t5'ri-5n 

Ac'ty-rts 

Ac-t5'ri-u8 

Xc-tn-a'rj-iLs 

A-cii'4-6 

A~cil'ph)8 
A-ch-sj-la'ys 
A-cti'ti-eQs 
L-ca'tj-us 1 


1% 


A-cnBph'ni-a4 

Xc-ry-gyl-li'dse 

Xc'ry-^8 


c'y-tiis 
l4-dy 
A-dae'ys 
Xd-y-m&n-taei'y 
Xd-y-mB.n'ti-tis 1 
Ad'y-fnSLs 
Ad-y-mSLs'tys 
A-da'mys 


Ad4-ny 
A-das'pi-i 
Xd'y-thy 
Ad-dy-pha'^i-y 
Xd'du-y 
A-del'phi-iis 
A-de'myn 
A-dBph'y-ghs 
A'dc;, or Ha'dBy 
Ad-gyn-d«s'tri-&s 
A-di-y-bS'ny 
X-di-Xn'tQ 
X-dj-ai' 9 -rlx 
Xd-i-man'tys 
Ad-j-mS'te 
Ad-mS'ty, oj* -ty 
Ad-mB'tys 
A-do'nj-a 
A-do'neQs 6, and 
A-d6'ne-iis (w.) 
Xd-Q-ne'y's (a.) 
A-*d5n'j-chs 

f -do'nis 
d'ry-y 

Ad-ry-ml'toe 
Ad-ry-myt'tj-iim 
A-dra'ny, Jlf. W, 
Ad'ry-ny, F. K, Py. 


>-dra'nym 
A-dra'nys 
Ad-rys-te'y, or -tS'y 
Ad-rys-tx'ny 
A-drB'ne 

A-dri-yn- 5 p' 9 -lXB 

A-dr|-a'nym 

A-dri-a'nys 

X^dri^n 

A-dr[.Xt'}-cSm 

Ad-xy-mS'tym 

Ad-y-at'i-cy 

Ad-y-Xt'i-cX 

A-du'ly, or -If 

A-du'lys 

A-daais 

Ad-y-lX'toi 
Ad-y-U'4n 
A-du4»-fis 1 
Ad'vf-lanf 
Ad-yr-mdch'l-dae 

iE-y-cS'y 


.dS-ic'H 

JE-y-cl'ym 

.dQ'y-cils 

JE-frms'nf 

.^yn-te'nm 

AS-dn'ti-des 

AErXn'tls 

.^4-tas 


JE-bu'ti-Qs 1 

uE-bu'ra 

JE'cae 

.dE-chi'yn 

.dB^i-mag'f-iXs 

.^fli'mis 4 

.dBc-la'nym 

.^c-u-ldi'nym 

.^-dep'sus 

AB-dS^i-y 1 

AE-dS'si-us 1 

^.des'sy 

.®d'i-ly 4 

AB-dl'les 

JEd'i-lus 4 

AS-d!p'sus 

A-S'dynir 

A-e-do'nis 

.<Ed'y-cs 4 

A3d'y-I4 

iE-B'ty 

uE-e'tes 

AB-B'tj-as I 

.^-f-tl'ne 

AS-e'tis 

M%{& 

./E-iie'© 

AS-gae'yn 

uE-Jffi'is 

AS-ga'le-bs 

.^'gyn 
AS'gys 
A3-ga»t€s 
AS'le-as, O. L. 

JE-dS'ys, W. Ci' V.) 
AS-ge-a'tSs 
JE-|sae-»u 
M-gn'rl-yL 
" ISs'ty 
S'tl 

f «us (n.> 6 
'ys (a ) 

or JE-gl'® 
t'y-ie 
p-y-lB'y 
l*y-leGs 6 
i-y-ll'y 
.dB-il'y-lus 
AS-gXc'f-re^ 

./Cf^i-dy 4 

1 'des 
d'i-ha 
-ly 4 
Pj-y 
-lips 4 
.fls-glm'i-as 

.dEj-Stm^’y-riis, or 
.ffig-j-ma'rys 4 
ASfe'i-miis4 
iE5l'ny 
l-ne'ty 4 
.dBg-i-nS'tSf 4 


* Ab'aris. — So Ovid. JIfat. v. 86 , and Virg. JSEn. ix. 344. Crusius and Pape repre- 
sent the penult as long in Oreek ; but the only authority for this seems to be that of 
Nonnus, a writer of the fifth century. 

t AbobrVca. — The % in the Celtic termination briea or bnga is marked as long 
(when marked at all) by Antlion, Forbiger, Freund, Klotz, MUller, Pauly, and 
Scheller. Their authority has been followed, m preference to that of walker. This 
is a common ending of ancient names of places in Caul and Spain, and is supposed 
to signify “ town ” or city.” 
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:j: AVohia. — So MUller. "A/JoXoy, Pint. Timol. 34. Walker accents the penul 
timate. 

$ Abofras* — So MUIIer. The Greek is ’Aj3(Spa$, not *A06pasi *« given by Carr. 
The more common forms of the name are 'A06ppa( and “Xapdipas. 

|{ Abro^ta. — So Anthon and Smith- ^Affptorrty Plut. Qucsst. Grcec, p. 295 , a. 
Carr, Muller, and Walkw accent the antepenultimate. 

IT Aidon, Greek ’Ay^<5i/ ; not AEdon, as in Walker, So, below, Walker incorrectly 
writes JSErope, JEropus, JBthlius, JEOxon, AEStius, for AHrope, A^opus, etc* 

( 1705 ) 
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PKONUNCIATION OP GREEK AND LATIN PROPER NAMES. 


9-(^Uu9 

4 

iEg-i-pl'nC| 4 

iE-gir-o-Ss's? 
iEcr-i-rd's^ 4 

iE-^is'tlius 

jE'^i-uin 
uEgae 4 
jEg-lS'}S 4 
4 

jgE.g-lS't5s 4 
jEg'lo-^S 4 
jE-gob'o-liis 

j®-g6'ne 

jEg-o-iiS^9 4 
iE-g6'ae§ 

.®-g6ph'a-gus 

JE-gos'a-*ifi 

JE'gos Pot'^-mlfffr-izLoa 

i®-gds'the-ri^ 

iE'gus 

JS-ga's^ 

jE^'y-Isj 4 
jfEi-y.prnes 4 
iE*yp^93 
-iE-iyp'tJi.is* 

JE-^yp'ti-J 1 

jE-Syp'tj-iim 1 

jiB-iJp'tus 

JS'gys 

uE-la'ngt 

jE'li-a 

j®-h-a'nuiS 

•M'li-tpi 

^yi-iian 4 

^El'i-rios 4 

iE'h-as 

A-6l'l9 

.^-Sl'lo-pus 

iE-lu'ius 

jE-mil'i-si 

iBtii-nSs'tua 4 

®m'o-dJB 4 

.^'mon 

^-naS'Da 

iE-in6'ni*? 

/EJ-mon^-dS^ 

iEni'o-nl»4 

JSJxmts 

.dEJ-myl-i-S^nus 
iE-ni> l^-l 
-'■E-iny I'j-us 
iK-n.Ln'ti-on 9 
iE-na'n-si 
i5E-iia'§i-u3 \ 
j3BJ-n5'ai 
i5E-nS'a-d»8 

iE'ae-as, lr. Tkm*^Xm, 
Atiab,, JV*. T*. 
iE-ne'?LS, 4fte Trojim 
hero. 

iE-nS^as Gai-zaJ^?s 

jaE-ii5''9S Tac^tj-cds 

iE-nS'is 

tiHi—ji&tA 

iE-nes-i-dti^mus 

uE-n6'^j-5s 1 

.dE-ne't? 

AS-ne'tys 
yE'neus 6 

iE-JiI'gi,, in Macedonia. 

in JdStolui. 
iE-iiI'a-cus 
^-ni-a/'nSa 
ASn'i-cus 4 
uE-nS'dsB 
^-nl'o-elu 
^tt-Q-bir^bys 4 
/En'9-cl5^ 4 
^-n5^n@§ 


iE'nQS 

JS'num 

jE-iiy'r? 

/E'9-16§ 

iE-oni-ffl 

iE-61'i-d9i 

jE-oFi-d6f 

A3'o-lis 

A3'o-lus 

iE’o'nj-r? 

-^o'rsi 

j®.pa.'h>us 

j!3E-p5'?i 

iEp'iji-lo 4 
M'pS 

jEp'y-tus 4 

i5E-qud'n9i 

Ail-qud'nys 

iE'quI 

iE-quicVlSi 

iE-qulc'p-lI 
./E-quiC'o-lus 
.r, 1 I IT 

.i, . i.- ! >-'. •'.•!! 4 

A-c'ri-9 
^it-e'n-us 
4k.-er'g-p5 
^-Sr'g-p5s 
^s'g-cus 4 
jE-sa'ge-3 
iE-sa'pqa 
.rE's^r 
jEs'Ji-ia 4 
AS-sl'iiJts, and 
/Es'^i-rua 4 
iEs'ehi-nG§ 4 ** 
/Es'clii-nus 
^•Ea'elirj^n 4 
jEa-clxro-dd'ra 4 
^a-elijl'i-dos 4 
jEs'cliy-iaa 4 
ASs-ciJi-la'p^-us 4 
iE-aS'p^s 
./E-aer'ni-a 
iEs-er-ul'nqs 4 
iE'ai-oii 2, S. W. (t. V.) 

iE-sl'gii, W, (i. v.) 
AH'sts 

jE-s5'ms 
A3-s5a'i-d<j| 
iBs-g-pS'gs 4 
iE>s5'{ma 
•SE'tfOP 

iEa'trj-fji 4 
uEs'ty-1 4 
JEs'u-^ 4 
.dSs'p-lV 4 
iEs'^-lie 4 
4iE-§y-5't3§ I 
.^-sy'me 
uEs-yxri-ne't£B 4 
-E- 1.1 iir'T”*' 4 
Jj '.t'l n ■'i 

-<Et]i^si-le 4 

.dS-tlial'i-de^ 

iE-tlia'lj-oii 

iE-tha'li-bs 

iE-thl'c6f 
iEth'i-ciis 4 
jE-thiPl? 
jSE-thi'ou 
iE-thl''9-p35 
j(E-thi-S^pj-?i 
j®^tl4-ops 
4-6tli'l|-u8 4 

iE'tUr?, 

j(E-thu's?i 

3 

1 

A-5/t|-6n 2 
iE-ti-g-nS^g. 1 
M-iVtm 
4X-s'tj-us 1 1 
jEt/na4 
ASt-nne'ijs 4 
iE-to^le 


iE-t6'Ii-9 

JS-toMis 

iE-to^Ius 

jE3c (eks) 4 

^x-6'ne 

A'frsi 

^.fia'ni-5i 

^-fra'iij-us 

A'ftI 

Xf'n-c^ 

Jtf-ii-ca'nys 

Af iJ-ciim 

APii-cQs 

Ag'^-bQs 

^-gdc'ly-tus 

.A-ga^-rj-a'nJB 

Ag^?i-mS 

Ag-f-meMe 

Ag-a-ine'd5| 

Ag-^-raem'ngn 

Ag-?i-mem-nSn^i-de§ 

Ag-ai-mein-Ji6^ni-iLS 

Ag-si-iiiS'tor 

t -gam'ma-ta8 
g-gm-nes'tgr 
Ag'si-mus 
Ag-5i-ni'ce 
Xg-9-nIp'pe 


Xg-5i-nip'pis 
X-gsin'z?i-g#X 
Ag'^-paj 
Ag-?i-p5'iigir 
Xg-gt-p6'tus 
A-ga'pi-fia 
Xg'9-r^ 

Xg-9-rS'nl 

Xg'si-ri 

Xg-gi-ris't^ 

X-gA'§i-as 1 

j^-gas'i-clSg 

X-ga'so 

X-gbs'sse 

^-gas'tlie-ne| 

X-gas'trg-plias 

Ag“5-sQa 

Xg^9-th?i 

Xg-5^-tha-^0^tqs 

Xg-g,-thAn'4o-lQg 

Xg-^-tlur'elii-daa 

Xg-si-tliar'olius 
Xg-ai-tliSm^Q-ras 
Xg-^lij'Si 
X-gii'tili-aS, or 

Xg-a-tlil'as 
Xg-9L*thI'nus 
Xg'g-tho 
Xg-9.-tli9 clS^gi 
r’:f 

* If- > • ‘ !>■ Ill 

rr. 'I 

-I .:(iti I .a- 
A j.' ii'«* |i «"> 
Xg-?i-tlioa'tii?-nS9 
Xg-9-thot'y-.£lias 
Xg-g.-tliyr'nai 
Xg-a-thyr'num 
Xg-gi-tliyi'nqs 
Xg-?i-th^r^si 
X-glu'i 
A-ga'v? 

X-ga'Vl 

A-ga^vus 

Xg-b3LVg.-n?i 

X-ge-S'ng, 

X|-e-la^dgis 

X|-e-la'd5f 

X|-c-lds't9s 

Xf-e-Ia'ns 

X|-e-lS'^ or 

Xg-e-l5'is 

X^^e-lS§ 

A-^on'a-th^i 
X--geR'di-cdm, M. F,F¥. 

K. M. Py. Seh. JV. 

(t. V.) 

X|-en-dT'cum, C. L. W* 

0* V.) 

X'lS^ngr 

X^-e-n6i^}-d5^ 


X-|ep'o4is 

X^-e-ii'nas 

X|-c-r6'n?i 

Xf-e-sail'dgr 

Ag-9“Saii'dri-d4s 

X^-e-sl'si-nax 

X-|6'§i-as 1 

A-|es^-cle§ 

X-ges-i-da'miis 

X- ^es-i-labis 
Xg-g-sim'bio-tus 
X|-e-sip'Q-iiS 

XI- e-sis'trgi-tsi 
Ag-e-sis'trai-tus 
X-^S'tgs 
X-^e'tgr 
X-gC^ys 

Ag-go^nus (?q-e^iig8) 

Ag-gram'ni6| 

Ag-grl'n® 

A%i-fts 

Affi-daj 

Ag-j4a'ys 

A-|ln'iujim 

A'gis 

Ag-la'i-gi 4 

Ag-la'i“S 4 

Xg-lgi-Q-ni^cg 

Ag-bVg-pg 

Ag-la^o-pe? 

Xg-l?i-9-ph5'm9 

Ag-la'g-phon 

Ag-la-Ss'the-ne§ 

Ag-ldu'ios 

Xg'la-us, A. a L. M. 


Iy.g-WviB,K.Py,S.JV. 

Ag-na'U-?i 

Ag'ni-Gs 

Ag-nodVce 

Xg-no-ni'gi 

Ag-nSn'i-de^ 

Ag-no'tG? 

Ag-nStlVe-tffl 
Ag-o-na'li-a, and 
A-go'nH 
A-go'nS| 

A-go'ni§ 

A-go^ni-iSs 

A’go'nys 

Ag'9-r§i 

Ag-p-ric'ri-tQs 

Ag-9-r£B^9 

Ag-9-ra^n|9 

Ag-9-ran'9-ml 

Ag-o-ras'tp-clSij 

A'grsi 

A-grcB'g. 

A-grjfi'i 

A-gne'ys 

Xg'r?-gas 

A-gr3tu'le 

A-grS,u'lj-?i 

A-grau'lgs 

.^-grau-q-ni't© 

A'gre 

A'gre-5§ 

A-grS'ni 
A'gireus 6 
A-gri-a'ii5| 

A-grIc'9-Igi 

A-grI"ci-fis J 

Ag-ii-gSn-ti'nus 

Xg-ri-|Sn'tum 

A-grXu'i-um 

A-gri'o-d8s 

A-gii-o'ni-gL 

X-grr'p-pas 

A-giiVpS 

A-gn-opli'9-gI 

Ag-np-pG'i.mi 

Ag-np-pi'ijgi 

Xg-np-pi'iius 

A-grIsVP« 

A^gri-Qs 

A-groe'cj-Qs 1 

A-groe'tas 

Xg^jfy-lais 

A'gign 

A-grs'taiS 

A-gr5t'e-r9 

A-^'ie«s 3 6 

A-ln'la 


Ad-Vl-ld3^ys 
A-gyi'ie 
A-gS'l'lefia 0 
A gyi' lu UP 

A-iyr'i-us 

A-|yr'tc§ 

A-gy'^us 

A-lia'U 

A-}-do^neus 6 

A-i'l9 

A-ini'y-liis 

a^-Gs Lg-cu'ti-Gs Z 

X'jAx 

Xl-a-ban'd?, 

Xl-y-b&u'di-cus 

Xl'?L-bIs 

Xl'?L-bus 

A-lifi'gi 

A“l®'sa 

A-lce'syg 

A-lffi'us 

Al-ji-go'ni-si 

A-iaasi 

Al-gl-cam'e-nEB 

A-lal-cgm-e-nS'is 

i.l-gl-coni'e-nG§ 

A-lal-cg-niG'nj-^i 

A-li^li-a 

Xl-5i-ma'nG§ 

Al-a-mln'nl 

Ada'nl 

A-la'niiS 

Ai'si-i5i? 

Xl-ri-n^cys 

XVa-ihc 

Al4-ro'di-r 

A-las'to-re^ 

Al-9is-t8r'i-deS 

Al-a-the'ys 

A'la'threus 6 

A-lS.u'daj 

A-Ia'zgn 

XUa-zo'nGs 

A!-ba'nI 

Al-ba'nj-?i 

Al-ba'nus 

Al'b^i Syrv}-Gs 

Al-bSn'BG§ 

Al-be-ri'ci.is 

AKb|-5 Tc-ren^tj-& 1 

Al-bl'cl 

Al-bi-G'tffi 

Xl-bi-gD.u^nyni 

Al-bl^n?i 

Al-bl^nl 

Al-biii'i-Gp 

Xl-bl-ng-vl'nus 

Al-bXn-te-mC'Ii-um 

Al-bi^nys 

Xl'bj-5n 

Al-bi'g-ncs 

Al'bi-Qs 

Al-bu'ci-Gs 1 

XI'by4?i 

Al-bu^ngt 

Al-bQ^ne-ji 

Al-bG'ti-ue 1 

Al-ccen'g-tus 4 

AI"Cai'us 

Al-cam'e-iiG? 

Al-ca'ngr 

Al-cafU'9-5 

A1 cUth'9-as 

XPce 

Xl-ce-d3^ni-^ 

Al-cG'ngr 

Al-ces-i-mlxr' cbyg 

Al-c6B'j-nius“' 

Al-cGs'tg 

Al-ces'tis 

XPcg-tas 

Xl'clii-das 

Xl-cj-bl'a-dGs 

Al-cl^dffl 

Al-cid^9-n>as 

Xl-ci-d?-m5^9, 

Xl-cj-dam^i-dda 

Xl’Cj-da^mus 

Al-ci^das 

Al-ci'dSs 

Al-cid^i-cS 


Al-cTd'9-cus 
Al-clm'g-chus 
Al-ciin'e-dS 
Al-cim' 9-don 
A! <'“’^11 V n“= 

l.i,.- 

Al-Ciii'o-G 

Al'ct-nor 

Al-ciu'g-Uh t 

Al'ci-uus 

Al-cl'o-pus 

Xl'ci-pliioii 

Al-cxs^the-n5 

Al-cith^O'S 

Alc-maL*'9n 

Alc-raoj-on^l-daj 

Alc-inC'iifi, or -n9 

Al-coni'e-ntB 

Al'cp-nG* 

Al-cy^9-n5i 

AI-cy\i-ne 

Al-cy'9-rieus 6 

Al-cy-un'i-dG§ 1 

Al-du'y-bis 

A'le-a 

A-I6'b?is 

A-lG'bi-on 

A-l5^biiS 

A-lGc'tiy-un 

A-lG'i-Gs Cam'pys 3 § 

Al-e-ma'jius 

A-lG'inoii 

Al-fi-nion'i-dG§ 

Al-e-mu'§i-l 1 

A'lc-on 

A-l6/ii-y 

A-lG'iis 

A-lG'sfi 

A-lG'so 

A-iG'§i-a 1 

A-lG^^i-um 1 

A-lG'§i-Ss 1 

A-lG'si.is 

A-lG'tG^ 

A-lG'tliG| 

A-lG'thi-9 

A-lc'thj-Gs 

A-lGt'i-daS 

A-lC'tis 

Al-f*-ti|-iia'tG§ 

A-lC'tij-Gm 

A-lG^tnm 

A-lou'^-dtO 

A-leu'as 

A'le-Gs 

A-iG'vgs 

Xl-c.\-uin'9-iiGs 

Al-ex-an'dor 

AI-o.vaii'dia 

Al-G.\-j,m-dr6'9 

Al-6x-9U-dri'’5i jj 

Al-rr-an'dri-a 

a 1 ownMn-dGg 

Al-ex-yn-dri^ng. 

Al-ex-yil-drl'nys 

Al-ex-sgtn-diop'Q-lis 

Al-px-a'n9r 

Xl-ex-dr'clius 

A-IGx'i-?i i ’ 

Al-cx-I'gi-rGs 

Al-ex-Xc'y-cGs 

A-l«x'i-clGa 

Xl-ex-jc'rgi-t6i 

A-lSx'i-d?. 

Xl-ex-i'nys 

A-lex'l-S 1 

Xl-cx-lp'pys 

Al-cx-ir/ho-g 

A-lGx'i-us 1 

Al-fy-U'i'iiy 

Al'fij^liys 

APfi-Gs 

AF^i-dGm 

AUgi-dus 

Al-go'num 

A-li-ac^mon 

A-lj-dr^tym 

A-li-ai'tys 

Al-i4)I'd9 

Al'i-cis 

A-lj-G'nys 

A-li'fcB 


Al-i-Ia'I 

Al-i-ni5n'i-dS| 

Al-}-nien^tys 

A-lTin'c-nufi 

Al-in-do'i-a 3 

A-lX'pbiE 

Al-i-plia'inis 

Al-»-pliG'ra 

Al-j-phG'n-y 

Al-i-pUG'ius 

Al-}i-ro'tln-MS 

Al-i-son'^tj-g, 1 

A-ll^sum 

Al-la^n*9 

Al-lc^di-us 

AFli-a 

Al-l|-C'nns 

Al-ll'fcu 

Al-Ii-fa'nns 

Al'h-us ■ 

Al-lob'ro-gcs 

AFly-brox 

Al-lob'ry-gGs 

Al-lo-phyTiiS 

Al-lot'i|-gGs 

Al-lu't>-us i 

Al-niG'nc 

Al-nio'pGi^ 

Al-iny-ro'do 

A-lo'y 

A-lo'eus 6 

Al-9-I'da) 

Al-o-i'dGs 

A-lG'is 

A-lO'nc 

A-lo^iijfa 

aI^IH' 

A-lop'o-cj 

A“loi)'('-cC 

AI-o-pG'cc-St 

A-lop'c-cGy 

A-lop-o-cnn-nG^eya 

A-lO'pi-us 

A-lo'riis 

A-lo'ti-y 1 

Al-pG'nys 

Al'pGS 

lips 

Al-plia^'y 3 

Al-pliG'»i 

Al-pIiG'i-ds 3 

Al-pliG^riyr 

Al-phC'iiyH 

Al-pliCb-i-bnp'9 

Al'i)bG«-i-buj'y« 

Ai-pbG/y« 

Al-idil'on 

Al'ph}-Qb 

AI‘l>I'i»ys 

Al*pu'nys 

Al-bi-r-ti'ny« I 

AFb}-um 1 

Al-lIllD^$l 

Al-tlia’iu'y-ziG^ 4 

Al’tliGin^o-nG^ 

A^-thG'pya 

Al-tl'jiym 

A-lun'tj-Gm 1 

A-ly-at'tGs 

AFy-by 

Al-y-bl'dsi 

Al-y-coj'^i 

Al-y-ciu'ys 

A-ly'nign 

A-iyp'l-Gs 

A*ly'p'»s 

Al-yx-othVS 

Al-y-zG^y 

A-l>^zcriH 6 

A inud'9-r,I 

A-iuid'y-cvis 
A-»)a*'^!-y. 1 
Atn^^-go 

Ani-;tI-tJiG^9. 

Xm-yl-lhG^ym 

A-Hiu'ni3t 

A-Ruin'i-ccc 

A-Ridn^'j-dGs 

A-nidn'tj-y, 1 

Ain-yn-tl'iil 

A-ma^nys 


» Spitzner, in his Greek Prosody, $ 57, 2. d., seems to prefer JEsdiif- 

nes, but has, apparently, no authority but Christodorus, a very late poet m the An- 
thology. Aristophanes makes the penult short. 

t .ddtiits, not MtiiiSj as the name of the heretic, of the physician, and of the Roman 
general under Valentmian ITL In Greek, 'As nos. The name is misspelt with the 
diphthong m most editions of Gibbon. 

Ahinovs, — “There are no words more frequently mispronounced, by a mere 
'-'holm . ‘b r» ♦bo*-'' of this termination. By such a one we sometimes hear 
.9 ', ' ‘t i , J> \ f oi'ounced in three syllables, as if written Al-ci-nouz and An- 
tv-noTiz, rhyming with row^ ,* but classical pronunciation requires that these vowels 
should form distinct syllables.” — Wai^KER. 

5 Aleiv-f Campus. — 

Lost IVom this flying steed unreined (as once 
Bellerophon, though from a lower oUme), 


Dismounted^ on th’ ATefan field I flilb 
Erroneous there to wander, and forlorn. 

Milton’s Par. Loat^ VII. 17, cited by W'ax.kbr. 

This may allude to a supposed derivation of the word Aletus from «Xr/, a toanderinff. 
Compare Horn. Jl. VI. 201,-— ^'II rot h Kiirr ns^iov rd 'AX))t‘ov oit-s h’Xut/l 
]| Alerandria.—’ Tn the different oditions of Walker’s Koy, tins ivord is generally 
found in tlie Initial Vocabulaiy of the Oioek and Latin Pr.-por Nain('.s wiTli Tht* acciMit 
on the penultimate — Al-er-an-drdo ; but, in tlio Initi.il Vocabulary of Scripture Pro|K;i 
Ifames, and in both of Ins Terimnational Vocabularies, it stands with the accent on 
tlie antepenultimate — Al-ex-an^dri~a : and tins, it appears, ih Tlie ])roniiiicIation to 
which he gave the preference. In the pronunciation to Scri[)iure i’ropor Names, 
Pwry, Smart, and C. Taylor jdaccthe accent on tJie antcjienuliimatc — Al-er-anUln-a. 
The proper pronunciation, in loading Gioek and Latin, is Ala aa-dri'a ; but, in 
reading and speaking English, the name ot tlie aiiriont as well as of the piodeni city 
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Am-9.-iyn'ceas 6 

Am-a-rjn'tlu-ai 

Aiii-51-ryii'tlnis 

Am-a-ry"§j-? 1 

Am-?L-aS'?i 

Am-5i-s6'nus 

Ain-a-sr?L * 

A-mS'ta 

Am-a-tli5'9 

Xni'a-tlius 

A-ma^ti-us 1 

A-«U\-?^m-pe'ys 

A-in.ix-ari-tl'gi * 

-^-max'j-g. 1 

A-ma\'i-ta 

Am-ax-Jjb'i-i 

Am-?i-s!5'nS§ 

^-ma'js^n 

Xm^Oridn. 

^-m'iz'o-nS§ 

Am'^~tSns 

Ain-j-zo'ni-gi 

Am-gi-zSn'i-cus 

Ain-9-zSn'}-duf 

Am-gk-zO'ni-iiin 

Ani-9-zo'm-us 

Am-bar-va'l6§ 

Am-bar-va'li-gi 

Am-ba'tJ? 

Ain'be-nila 

Am-bi-a-Il'tojj 

Am-bi-a'ni 

Ain-bi-a'num 

Am-bj-gi-ti'iium 

Am-hi-bli 'o-tl 

AIM bl-lf.l't'lS 

Am-l)l'9-rlx 
Aiu'bl?i-(1:)L 
Aiii-bip-Ig’igo'rgi 
Am-bra'c^-ji 1 
Am-bra-C|-o'ttB 1 
Am-bra'Ci-fis 1 
^m-biO'dgx 
<^m*biO'nSij 
-^m-bio'ifj-a 1 . 
^m-bro'^l-as 1 
Am'brdifa 
^in-biyriiS 
Aiu'bry-oji, S. 

Am-bifp'^n, (i.v.) 
Am-biySus 
Arii-bit-bl''i.ffl, or 
Atu bii-ba'joe 
Am^bii-ll 
Arn'c-Iea 
A-inS'li-Ua 
Am-9-na'Mys 
Ani-e-nlM6§ 
A-nion'o-cle^ 
Atn-e-no'phis 

A-iue'rf-as 

Am-p-ri^nys 

Ain-c-il'9-la 

A-inCs'trj-us 
A-ini-a'nys 
Ain-i-clffi'uis 
A-*nl'clas 
Am-jc-tie'ys 
Am't-dgi, M, Py, S. Selu 
Ji, C. W, 

Ain'hlSs 
Am-}-in5'n0, or 
Am-y-mg'n? 
A-niin'i'Sla 
A-iniii^I-as 
^-mln'9-cl5s 

Ain-j-sS'nsi 
A.-niil"§h9i 1 
A-ml'^9haa Z 
Am-j-sod^^-rus 
A-ml'sym 
A-nii^sys 
Am-i-ter'num 
Am-i-tha'yn- or 
Am-y-thaN?ji 
Am-i-tl'nym 

Am-mi~5.''nys 

Am-mp-shSs'tgs 

Am-my-mS'tus 

Am-mS^ngis 

Am-ind^n)-9 

iLm-m9-ni^9L*ciis 


Aia-mp^ni-a'iitis 

Ani-ino'ni-i 

Am-ino-n^tae 

Am-ni6'ni-us 

Am-rn6'the-gi 

Ain-n€in'9-ne9 

Am'nj'ds 

^m-ni'sus 

Am-nl'te§ 

Am-oj-bffi'ijts 

A-moB'beas 6 

A-inoe'niis 

Am-9-me'tus 

Am-ym-pliar'e-tus 

A-nior'i5§ 

Am-psni-us 

Id' K/'-lus 
Alll-P ‘-iri 1 

Am-pli5ix-i’'tjs 

Ani-phr'a 

Am-pliI'gL-lUs 

Am-plil'5L.nax 

Am-phj-ar-^-e'um 

Ara-phi-ai-a-l'de^ 

Am-phi-?i-rab.»8 

Am-plii-clS^a 

Ani-phic^rsL-tes 

Ain-pliic'ty-6n 2 

Am-ph|c-ty'o-nSs 

Am'phj-cGs 

Am-pl>^Zd'fli-nias 

Am-plu-da'mus 

Am-pIiid^l'Cus 

Arn-phId'9-lT 

Am-phj-dio'ini-g, 

Am-plu-^e-nl'a 

ATn-phC-^S'ni-a 

Am-phi-lo'clif-ug 

Am-plu-16cli^j-cum 

Ain-pliil'9*-£lius 

AiU'pbil'y-tus 

^m-pliTm'ri-chus 

Am-pliTm'e-aSn 

Am-pliin'tp-ms 

j^m-phin'9-mas 

Am-phl'yn 

^m-plitp'oi-ffiis 

Ani-pliip'9-lG9 

Am-pliip'9-lTs 

A«i-pMp'y-r5a 

Am-plii-re'tys 

Atn-phir'9-e 

Arn-phl^sg. 

Am-pliiS-b0B'n?i 

Am-pliis-sS'n? 

Ain-phls'the-ne^ 

Am-pliis-tl'des 

Ain-piiSa'tr9,-tus 

Am-pIil^sHS 

Ani-pliltli'o-9 

Ara-plii-tlie-a'tmra 

Aiu-pintli^9-mis 

Am-pUitlV9-S 

Am-plij-trl'tp 

Am-plilt'ru-S 

j^km-pIiit'ry-Sn 

-^m-ptirt-ry-9-ni^9«dCa 

Am'pln-tus 

,Ara-phT'ns 

-^m-pU3t'c-raa 

Am-.pliot-ry-9-ni'5i-d5| 

Ain-pliry'89S 

Am-pliry'eya 

Am'pi-cus 

Amp^sgi-ggL, M. W. 

AmiJ-sa'ga, JT. Py, 
Amp-si-gu'rei 

f m-pyc'i-des 
m'py-ctts 
A-mu'ii-fis 
j^-my^cla 
,^-mJ'cl£)e 
Am-y-clcB'iis 
A-iny'clab 
A-niy'cle 
Am-y-cllMo^ 
Am'y-cus 
Ain'y-don 
Am-y-m5'ne 
Xm-y-nom'?i-(£has 
Am-yn-tl'^-deg 
j^-m5?n-ti-a^mjs I 
Ain-yn-t5r^l-d5§ 
Am-y-ri'cya 
Am'y-rls 

Am^y-ras 

Xm-y-tha^pn 

Xm-y-th9-5^ii}-fis 


Xm'y-tia 

-^-nab'9-8is 

A-nab'gi-t® 

An-st-ce'gi 

Xn'^-cSi 

Xn-9 ce'um, or -<51^ 
Xn-.9,-5hAr'sja 
Au-a-cle'tiJia 
^-ndc're-6*n, or 
A-na'cre-Sn 
An-5ic-to'rj-?i 
An-?ic-t6'ri-@ 
Aii'ac-t6'r|-um 
-^-nac^tp-rum 
An*5i-dy-bm'9-n5 
.fl-nag'ni-si 
Xn-p-^-ron'tun 
A-nkg^-rua 
An-a-i'tia 
j^-na'iii-fts 
An'ai-pli5 
Xn-e-pUl^^B tys 
^-na/pia 
A-nd'phSs 
A-na^pus 
A -Rdr 'gy-ri 
An-gis-ta'9i'9 1 
An-pa-ta'ij-iis 1 
^-nat'9-l5 
An-a-to'h-us 
A-iidu'chi-dalfl 
,^-nau'r9a 
A-njiu'riis 
j^-n3.u'sis 
An-?x-dg'9-raa 
Xn-9v-anMer 
Xn-ax-an'drj-deg 
An-ax-ir'gliys 
Xn-jv-ar'e-tS 
Aii-ax-S'n9r 
A-Adx'i-as 1 
An-?ix-ib'}-?i 
Xn-six-ib'i-us 
Xn-jx-lc'rei-tSf 
j^-ndx-i-da'mps 
AL-ndx'i-las 
A-ndx-i-ld'us 
Xn-9x-iF|-d5s 
^-x»ax-i-rnanMer 
An-^x-lm'e-iie^ 
An-^ix-ip'gUas 
An-^x-!p'pus 
Xn-^x-tr'rli9<@ 
An-cas'ys 
Xn-qi-U^te^ 
j^n-cI'ii-Gs 
j^n-chd'r69 

An-fha/ri-gi 

.^n-gha'ri-fia 

A M <■ •! i r.“| 

\ii-< liC'ii'o-lus 
All t .1 * -i i»< 

\ri rl|y' I'l'i-i 
i^n-sUl'9-l9 
\n.f -15 

An r i,. 1 ■ I 
All r-ii „ |- I 
Aim IiT' * ij' 

AM I !'l M". ll-flN 

Ai.-rli'.i (' r, 

An-gin'sy 

^n-ghl'se 

An-cbi^ses 

An-uu"fi-?i 1 

An-chi-sl'y-dG^ 

Xn-clii-sl't 69 

Xn'ghg-S 

Xn'£ho-r5i 

An-cl^le 

Aii-c3'n5i 

Xn^cys Mar't|-tia Z 

j^n-cy'le 

^n-cy^r?i 

Xn-cy-ra^nys 

An-cy'raa 

An-cy'rgn 

-^n-ddb'y-tiB 

^n-da'nsi 

An-de-ca' 9 -nS| 

Xn-de-ca'vi-d 

Xn-de-ga''vyin 

.^n-dg/rji 

j^n-d5Sc^i-dS§ 

^^n-dbm'y-tZs 

Xn-di'y-gal^tbi-Qs 

^n'drag'y-thSs 

-^n-.drdg'9-ifts 


;An-diXm'y-te9 
Xn-drat-ng-do'rys 
Xn^dre-2Ls 
Xn'drew 
jAn-drs'mon 
AnMreus 6 
An'dn-gi 
j^n-dil'y-cgi 
An'dn-clua 
An'dn-on 
j^n-dr3'bj-u3 
An-dry-bu^lys 
An-dro-cle'y 
Xn'drg-clSs 
An-dry-clI^def 
XnMro-cIua, or 
-^n-dro^clys 

j^m-drbd^-nSs 
^n-dro'dua 
.:Vn-dr5'|f>os 
4 ^n.-dr 6 'ie-us 
*\u-dro^y-niB 
^n-drog'y-nus 
An-drom'y-chs 
^n-drbm'a-clius 
^n-drom'y-das 
^n-drSna^e~dy 
An-dr5m'e-di 
An-di5m'e>de9 {ThncJ) 
Xn-dr9-inS'de§ (PtoJo, 
Ep.) 

An-drg-ni'cua f 

^fln-drSn'i-dis 

.^n-dioph'a-gl 

An-drop'o-lis 

u^n-drbs^tbe-ne^ 

An-dr3't|-6n 2 

Xn-e-lon'tis 

Xn-e-pfio-ll^y 

Xn-9-mo-ri'y 

Xn-e-mS'sa 

Xn-e-mQ^ri-um 

An-e-rtls'tys 

A-nS'tgr 

Xtt'gd-ri 

An-gS'li-^ 

^n-|e'li-bn 

Xn'le-ias 

Xn-|9-r5'na 

4kn-|rtg§ 

t n-|z"ti-?i Z 
n'gli-31 

A'ni-si 
X-Q}-a^nys 
An-i-cS'tys 
A-nX"cH 1 

^-nZ'^ci-Um 1 

A-nI''ci-us GSlFlus Z 

X'n».«n 

X'ni-e-ntc'g-ly 

X-uj-€'nus 

^-nl''gr9s 

A-m'gnis 

Xn-i-nS^tym 

A^ni-5 

Xn-i-tbr'gis 

X^ni-iis 

An^nsi Cgna-nS'n^i 

^n-iwe^ye 

^n-na'lis 

^^n-nl'y-diB 

Xu-ni-a'nys 

Xn'ni-b^l 

Xn'ni-bl 

An-iiZg'e-ris 

Xn-ni-cHo'rl 

Xn'ni-Ss S<^p'u>4 

^-nb^lus 

Xn'9-nus 

Xn-p-pie'y 

Xn-si-ba'rj-l 

^n-tae'et 

^Q-tie'ys 

Xn-ta3-J5pVKs 

^n-taa^us 

^n-tiFci-d&s 

An-tir'ai-dSs 

^n-tS'p. 

^n-tSc'y-nls 
^n-ts'l-de 3 
,^n-t5in'n© 

,4^n~ts^n9r 

Xn-te-nbr'i-da 

Xn-tp'iiSr'l'des 

Xn-te-i«,s'ti-ns 

Xn-tpr-brs'gj-as 

Xn^tf-rbs 


Xn'te-rus 

^n-tliS'gL 

Xn'tlie-as 

An-tJiGMgn 

An'tbe-mis 

-^n-the'mj-Ss 

Xn'tJie-mon 

An-tlie-mon'}-de| 

Xn^tlie-mus 

Xn-tlie-iiiii'§}-a Z 

An-tliS'ne 

An-tJie'rus 

An'thSf 

Xii-thes-ph5'ri-9 

Xn-tbes-te^ri-y 

Xu'theQs 6 

i^n-tJiI'51 

An-tli)-a^nys 

An'thi-SLs 

Xn'thi-miis 

Xn'tlij-n© 

Xn'tbi-uni 
An^th]-us 
An-th9-l6''gi-9 
An-tho'r6§ 
j^n-thrd'ci-?i Z 
j^n-thr6p'i-nus 
j^n-tlirb -pg-myr-phi^te 
An-tliig.popJi'^i.gl 

j^n-tl^a 

An-tj-a-nt'ry Z 
Au't)-ds 1 
An-ti-byc-clil^is 

j^n-tigli'tlig-nGs 

^n-tjg-i-no'lis 

An-tj-clS'y. 

An^ti-cleS 
An-ti-clZ'de^ 
^n-tlc'ra-gus 
Aii-tic^ra-te§ 
^n-tic'y-ry 
An-tid'fi'mas 
Ab-tid'o-mSs 
An-ti-d6^rus 
,^n-tid'9-tua 
An-tlg'e-nGs 
An-ti-ge-nl'a^s, C. 
An-ti-geii^-das, 

Z. M. S. Sch, TV. X 
An-tig'g-na 
Att-tlg'g-ne 
An-ti-gg-nt'?, or 
An-tj-g5'ni-9 

^n-«Ke-8n 

An-ti-llb'^a-nbs 

An-til'o-ghils 

An-tj-mSlcli'i-dSa 

,^n-tXxn'e-n5s 

An-ti-mbn'i-dks 

An-tin'g-G 

An-tin-g-e'ei 

Xn-tj-n5p^g lie 

^n-tln'g-Ss 

^n-ti'num 

Xn-t(-o-sh5'ny8 

An-t|-o-chl'?i ' 

Xw^ t l<~b fA 
A-n-ti'g-gbls 
^n-ti'g-gJiQs 
An“tl^o-pa» or -p6 
Au-ti-3'rus 
An-tlp'gi-rSs 
Xn'ti-paLs 
^n-tlp'§i-ter 
An-t|-pA'tri-9, or 
An-ti-pa-tr!^g, 
An-ti-p3lt'ri-d5s 
An-tSp'fli-tris 
^n-tipIi^ai-iiG§ 
^n-tipll'p-te^ 

An-ti-phG'mua 

j^in-tiph'i-lai 

-^n-tipli'i-liis 

An'ti-phbn 

^n-tSpli^g-nSs 

Xn'ti-phBs 

An'ti-phfis 

^n-tip'g-dg^i 

An-ti-pOB'nys 

An-tip'g-lls 

-^n-tSr^rlii-uin 

A-n-tZr'rho-dbs 

j\n-tXs'the-nes 

^n-tls'ti-5s 


An'tj-am 1 
Aii'’t|-us Z 
^n-tom'e-nG^ 

An-tg-ni'n? 

An-tg-nl'nuis 

j^n-to-ni-5p'g-lis 

j^n-ts'iii-us 

An^tg-ny 

An-t5're§ 

An-tbr^'de^ 

t -nu'bis 
n-y-ll^nys 

f nx-A'nym 
nx'i-Qa 1 
Anx'y-rus 
An'y-sis 
An'y-tgi, or -te 
An'y-tQs 
An-za^be 
A-g-brl^ggi 
-^-ol'l}-ua 
A'gn 
A'g-ne? 

^-on'j-dea 

A'g-rSs 

^-b'rua 

-^-o'ys 

A-pa'ma 

^-pA^me 

Ap-^-me'g. 

Ap-?t-niS'iie 

Ap-^-ml'a 

Xp-yii-shom'e-ii6 

Xp-fi-tu'r*-?. 

Xp-a-tu'rym 

A-pe-au'rgs 

A-pe-li-6'tGs 

A-pel'les 

Xp-el-lG'us 

A-pGl'lj-cbn 

Xp-on-nl-nlc^o-l9 

Ap-en-nr-nZg^e-ngi 

Ap-eii-nl'nys 

Ap-e-rfiii-tl^Si 

Ap-e-r6'pi-?i 

Xp^e-sSs 

Xp'e-sus 

Aph'9-c?i 

Xph-y-cl^tjs 

A-pli©^^ 

Apii-9-rG'tys 

Xpli'gi-reas 6 

^-pliep'sj-5n Z 

Apli'y-sks 

Xpli'9-tffi 

i^-plie'tgr 

>9k-pllI^d?L8 

.Apli-ne'um 

Xph-CB-bS'tya 
^-phil'cGs 
Xph-rg-di''se-aB Z 
Xph-i9*dl''sj-^ Z 
Xph-rg-dl-st-a^nus Z 
Aph-r9-dl'*s{-as 1 
ApJx-rg-dS'^li-um Z 
Xpli-rg-di't^ 
Aph-rg-dl^to 
Aph-rg-dl-t5p'g-lls 
Aph-tbi'tG? 
Aph-tliG'ni-fis 
Apli'y-tS, M. 

A-M'te, W. 
Aph'y-tia 
A^pi-9 
A-pi-a'nus 
Xp-i-CA^t^ 
j^-pi"ci-us Z 
,^-pld'?i-na8 
^-ptd'g-nes 
Xp'i-na 
A-pl^g-l« 

A'pi-on 
Xp-i-aa^gn 
^-pl^^tj-us 1 
A-pSc'g-psL 
Xp-g-do'ti, or 
A-pSd'g-tl 
^-po0c^^}-dGB 
-A-pSMhn3.^r5s 
^-pSl-li-na^ris 
Xp-gl-liii'’l-des 
A-pbl'li-nis 
Xp-gl-lxn^e-Ss 

t -pbl-lj-ndp^'g-lia 
p-gl-loc^ra-tS^ 


A'’P^l'lQ-d5'l‘ys 
Xp-gl-lo'ni-a * 

t -pol-l9-nl'y,-def 
p-gl-lo'nj-as 
Xp-gl-lo-nj-a'tis 
Xp-gl-lon'i-daa 
Xp-ol-loii'i-dG§ 
Xp-gl-lo'nis 
Xp-gl-lo'nj-us 
Xp-gl-lopU'?i-n §9 
Xp-gl-lutli'e-mia 
A-polMy-dn 
Xp-g-my'iga 3 
A-po-ni-a'ngi 
A-pS'ni-us 
Ap'g-nus 
Xp-g-trg-pffi'’I 
Xp-os-tro'plu-? 
Xp-g-tlie-6'sis 
Ap-g-tfiS* g-sis $ 
Ap-pi'y-dG§ 
Xp-pi-a'nys 

Xp'pir-q .11 

Xp'pi-as 
Xp'pi-ax Vi'jsi 
Xp'pj-r Fo'riim 
Xp'pi-as 
Xp/pg-lgi 
Xp-pu-15'’i-us 3 
A'prGf 
X'prj-59 
A-prlOja 
X'pri-ils 
A-pro-m-A^nus 
Xp'sy-rus, JW. S. 

Ap-sa'rys, JT- 
Ap-sln^th|-i 
Xp^si-nG9 
Xp'so-rus 
Ap^te-t^ 

Ap'te-roa 
Ap-y-a'nl 
Ap-y-lS^I-5i 3 
Xp-u-lG^fis 3 

A-pu'li-gi 

Ap'y-lus 

A-pGs'ti-fis 

ApV-Ft 

A-qua'ri-bs 

A-quIc'o-liis 

Aq'ui-la (SLk'we-l^) 

Xq-U|4a'rj-^ 

Aq-ui-lo^i-9 3 

Aq-uj-ll'nsi 

Aq-U[-ll'ng8 

A-qulPlj-^ 

A-quZl'li-aa 

Aq'U|-lo 

Aq-ui-ld'iii-^i 

Aq-uj-lo-nlg'e-n? 

A-qui'n^B 

A-quln^i-us 

A-qux'num 

A-qui'nus 

Aq-Uf-ta'ni-gi 

Aq-ui-tdn'i-cas 

Aq-m-ta^iiys 

Xq^uj-tSa (ak'W9-ta») 

Xr-^-b'dr^gne^ 

Xr'9-b€s 

A-ra'bi-?L 

A-ra-bi-a'nus 

^-tSh'i-cna 

Ar'^-hls 

Xr-a-bri^ca 

Xr'9-biis 

Xif-9-cSat 

^-rdgh'ne 

Xr-^-£h6'9i-SL 1 

Xr-9.-ghd^t© 

Xr-si-oho'tus 

Xr-9-c3iqym 

Xr-a-c6^§i-I Z 

A-rdc^thi-aa 

Ar'^-ctts 

Xr-gL-cyn'thu8 

Xr'9-dos, or -dus 

X'rss 


Xr- 9 i-phr|i 

Xr'y-rts 


A-rS'rgs, or -r^Sfpoet. 
Ar'^-rZs, river. 
Xr-^-tS'ys 
A-ra^tys 
A-rau'ri-cas 


A-ta'vua 

Xr-yx-G'nya 

A-rdx^G| 


Is properly pronounced Mr, Carr )prnnounces tlie name of the ancient f .^ndronifcus. — In the tragedy of THttta jSndronieu^ ascribed to Shakespeare, this 

city jSl-ex-an-dri' a, and the name of tlie mother (*f the heretic Epiplianes, JtUeay word is uniformly accented on the antepenultimate. For tliis, however, there is no 
en.fdri'-a. classical authority, 

* Jimaaifa.~Qo Antlion, Carr, Freund, Klotz, Muller, Pauly, and Scheller. J — The penult is made long by Anaxandrides (in ,drtAen. Lib. IV. p. 

Smith ami Walker accent the aiitepeniiltimar#* : but Strabo, who was born in this 131, b.), and by Leonidas of Tarentum (Branck’s .dTao;, 1.220^. The word, however/ 
place, writes the word 'Ap&aeiUf and the form Apaota is found, apparently, only in is usually written in Greek 'Avrty€viSa<;^ not ’Ax'xtyei/efdaf* 
very late authors. $ Apotheosis . — See Apotheosis in the Dictionary. 
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Jtr^bgi-ces, C, Or. Fr. K. 
M. Py. Sell. 
jALr-ba'c§g, 
j^r-ba.'c 5 §, or 
' Ar'bgi-cS§, W,* 
Xr'b5i-cus 

^r-be'l?, end Ar'b 9 -l?it 

j^Lt-bSHiis 

Xr^bj-ter 
Ar-bSc'?i-lgL, JT. 

’ Xr-bv-caMgt, JV, (i.v.J 
At-bo^nsi 
Ar-bo^rj-us 
AiT'bQs^cu-l^ 

Xr'c5i-def 

Ar-ca'di-si 

Ar-caMi-3s 

Ar-ca'nym 

Ar-ca'tbj-as 

Ar-cs'o-pbSn 

Af-cSs*'i-lds 

Ar-ces-j-la'ns 

Ar-cc^^i-us 1 

Ar-shs'gi 

Ar-ghffi'^t-nSx 

Xr-ehaE!-5p'9-lIs 

Ar-chag' 9 -tliu» 

Ar-ehStn'der 

Xr-£lifltn-dr 5 p' 9 -lid 

Ar-chan^dr$s 

Xi^che 

Xr-che-bu^Ius 

Ar-chgd'i-cSs 

Ar-clie4'e-te$ 

Ar-clif^a'is 
Ar-che-Ia'us 
Ar-£li4m'?-5li3d 
Ar-chem'o-riis 
Ar-chSp'g-lis 
Ar-Chep-t5r e-mua 
Ar-ghSs'tr^-t^i 
Ar-ghes'tr^-tas 
Xr-clie*tl'mus 
Ar-slie'tj-tis 1 
Ar'^ii-gi 
Xr'cIii^Ls 
Ar-glu-bi's-d5| 
Ai^-ciiib^i-as 
Xr-^ii-bQHi?s 
Ar-glild'^-inds 
Ar-ghi-da'mi-a, ot* 
Ar-chi-d^-ml'^ 
Xr-chi-da'mvs % 
Ar^£hi*das 
Ar-cht-dum^def 
Ar-£lii-dg'mvs 
Xr-ehi-d3^.Jd 
Ar-£bld'|-c5 
Ar-gliid'i-Qm 
Xr-chl-gSl'l^d 
Ar-slilS^^nej 
At-cbiP 9 -£bad 
Xr-^H’rae^de^ 
Xir-ghi-mg^lus 
Ar-gbl^nas 
Xr-£lii-pgl^?t-gas 
Ar-chip^9>ll3 
Ar*Sbip^P9 
Ar-shit'§-lSf 
Ar-glil'tis 
Ar-£b5n^i-d3^ 


PBONUNCIATION OF GREEK AND LATIN PROPER NAMES. 


Xr'ghy-lus 

Ar-cby'tfts 

Ar-cit'^-n^nf 

Ar-C 9 -brl^c 5 i 

Ar-C 9 -brr^ffSt 

Ar-con-n«^93 

A-'c-ti'nus 

Arc t5ph^y-ldx 

Arc tu'rus 

Xr'd?-lus 

Ar-danj-^ 

Xr-d^x-a'nus 

Xr^de-? 

Xr-d^-a'tss 

Xr-dj-aj'l 

Xr^di-cea 

Xr'd9-ne 

Ar-do^n^-Si 

Xr-dy-I'iif 


Xr-dy-en'sef 

X^re-as 

A-re'Kpn 

A-reg'9-nls 

X-re-!th'9-ii« 

Xr'e-ias 

Xr-g-la^te 

Xr-e-ld^tuin 

Xr-e-12i^tyis 

A-r’el'li-us 

Xr-e-mor'j-c? 

A-rS'ngi 

Xr-e-na'cum, Fr. K.Py. 

A-r 5 n' 9 -cuin 5 ^*F. W, 
A-r 6 'na 3 
A-re'ne 
X‘re-l5p-?i-^'tsB 
X-re-op' 9 -gfis 
A-rs'9S 
X^rea 
Xr'9-sas 
A-res'tic 

A-rcs'tha-nas^ W. (i.v.) 

* Xr-es-tlid'nas, Py, 

Xr-es-tSr'j-dSa 

Xr'4-t?i 

Xr-9-tJB'us 

Xr-e-ta'def 

Xr-e-tapli'i-l? 

Xi*'e-tas 

A-rS'te* and Xr'e-tS 
Ai'e-tS? 

Xr'e-thas 

Xr'e-th5n 

Xr-e-tlia'sa 

Xr-e-thii^sis 

Xr-e-thu'9i-us 1 

A-re'ti-aa 1 

Ar-£-trni 

Xr-e-tl'nam 

Xr-e-ti'n«s 

A-rS'ti-us 1 

Xr-e-tai'l?i 

A-rS'tijs 

A'reus’ (n.) 6 

A-iS'us (a.) 

Ar'e-V9 

A-rSv'a-ci 

Ar*^«'us 

Ar'ga-lQs 

Xr-gan-th5'n?i 

Xr-g^n-thO^nj-as 

Ar-sir'i-cus 

Ar'Je 

Ar-^e'a 

Ar-^-a^th(e 

Ar| 5 'I 

Ar-g 5 n'num 

Ar-|en-ria's?i 

Xr-g^n-ta^n-Qd 

Ar-gSn'te-us 

Xr-fen-tl'na 

^r-|Sii-t 9 -ra't 9 m 

Ar-gel'tS? 

‘Ar-g€s^tf9-tas 

Ar-ge'9S 

Ar-§'5i 

Xr'Ii-As 

Ar-g 7 "ci-fis 1 

Ar-fil-e-d'nis 

Ar-|i-Is'tum 

Ar-liri-us 

Xr^fi-lSs 

Ar-gl^nns 

Ar-gl-nG'saa 

Ar-gr 9 -P« , 

Ar-f^i-phcn'tS? 

Xr-gip-pae'i 

Ar-gith^e-gi 

A r^gi-us,' and 

Ar-el^v^i 

Ar-|l'vi 

Ar-g 5 'dgi 

Ar-goFi-efia 

Ar'g9-lis 

Ar-go-niu'tae 

Ar-gS'ijis 


Ar-gu'ra 

Ar-gyn'nis 

AT^gy-rgi 
Ar-gy-J^s'pj-dSs 
Ar'|y-re 
Ar-gy-rl'ni 
Xr-gy-rip'p^i, or 
Ar-gS?r'i-P 9 
Ar-gy-rop'9-lis 
Ar^gy-rua 
X'n’ 9 , or A-ri'si 
X-ri-ad'n9 
X-n-ad'ne 
X-ri-se'ya 
X-ri-a.in'e-iie§ 
X-n-am'n 5 § 

X-n-a'n 9 

A-rj-a'nl, or X-ri- 5 'nI 

X-ri-an'tys 

X-n-a'nys 

X-n-ar- 9 -tlie'?i 

X-n- 9 -ra'tlief 

A-rI' 9 S 

X-n-iis'me-nus 

Xr'i-bJB 

Xr-i-b®'ys 
Xr'i-bSa 
A-rl"ci -9 1 
Xr-i-ci'n? 

Xr-i-cl'nus 

Ar-i-dffi'us 

Xr-}-do'lis 

X-ri-e'ni 

X-ri-e'njs 

X'rj-e§ 

A-rl^e-tTs, FrSn? 

Ai-i-^os'um 

Xr-ig*no'tys 

X'n-I, or A-ri'i 

Xr'i-m 9 

Xr-i-mds'psi 

Xr-i-mSts^pl 

Xr-i-mas^pi-ae 

Ar-i-mis'pus 

Ir-i-mia'tliifi 

Xr-i-in9-th5^ai 

Ar-i-ma'ze§ 

Ar'i-ml 

A-rlm'j-nQm 

A-rlniO-nQs 

Xr-im-phjE^I 

Xr'j-mus 

Xr'i-nS? 

Ar-in-tlice'us 

A-ri- 9 -b 9 r-zS'nS§ 

A-rj-9-inan'd69 

A-ri- 9 -jnarMus 

A-rj-o-mS'dCf 

A-rFgn 

A-ri- 9 -vIs'tns 

Ar-i-pS^thSs 

Ar^i-phr 5 n 

Xr-js-tfien'e-tas 4 

Xr-is-ttE'um 

Xr-ia-t£e'us 

Xr-is-tag' 9 -r 9 i 

Xr-|s-taig'o-r4s 

Xr-js-tdn'dyr 

Xr- 2 a-tXii'dr 9 S 

Ar-is-td.r'£he 

Xt-18-tar'chys 

Xr-is-t 9 -za'ne$ 

A-ris'te-as 

A-ris'te-rae 

A-ris'teus 6 

A-ris'the-nef 

A-ris'ti-ais 

Xr-is-tl^bus, W. (i. V.) 

Ar-is-ti'doa 

A-rIs'tj- 6 n 

Xr-| 8 -tlp'p 9 s 

A-rls'ti-Ss 

Xr-is-t 9 -bu'l?i 

Ar-ifi-tp-bu^lys 

Ar-{S-t 9 -cl 3 ^y 

A-rJs'ty-cIef 

Xr-is-to-cli^das 

Xr-is-t 9 'CllMgf 

Xr-is-t 6 c'r 9 -t€§ 

Ar-is-td'ere-Sn 

Xr-is-toC'ri-tSs 


Xr-i3-t9-da'm?i 
Ar-is t9-de^mus 
Xr-js-t 6 d'i-c 5 s 
Xr-is-t 5 f'e-nef 
Xr-is-1;9-|Fton 
Xr-is-to-Ia'us 
Ar-is-toFy-chus 
Xr-js-tSm^^ghe 
Xr-is-t6m'9-clius 
Xr-|S-t9-mS'aS§ 
Xr-js-tom'g-dbn 
Xr-is-tom'§-ne| 
Xr-ia-ty-nSlu'tffi 
Xr-is-tQ-nl'cya 
Xr-]8-ton'|-dS§ 
Xr-ia-ton'o-Gs 
A-ris'ty-nua 
Xr-is-t6n'y-mas 
Xr-is-topb'gi-nej 
Xr-is-toplFj-li 
\i-h t-' Dh”Fi-d'“si 
- i-.p.i 1-1 li- 

\i - iv-:‘'S' »'iC7 
.^\ plij li 
A ri-'i > i*:.' ;i 

Ar-ia-tor^j-def 

Xr-js-t6Fe-leS 

Xrf^-tS-tle 

Xr-ls-to-ti'mus 

Ar-is-tox^e-iius 

Xr-js-tyFlys 

A'rj-us, or A-n'^s $ 

Xr'me-ne 

Ar-mS'nj-j 

Ar-me'ni-ua 

Ar-men-ta^ri-us 

Ar-mil-la^tus 

Ar-ini-lus'tri-Qm 

Ar-min'i-us 

Ar-mSr'i-ci 

Ar-niSs'gL-tsi, C, Fr. K. 
PV^ 

Ar-my-sa'tgi, M. 
Ai-mSs'y-ty. 

Ar-ino'zyn 

Ar'n9-«B 

Xr-ni-en'sSf 

Ar-no''bj-ua 

Xr'o-9, or Xr'9-S 

A-ra'm?, and Xx^q-m^. 

A-r 0 m'Msi * 

A-rom'gi-tum 

Xr'o-sls 

Ar-pa'nl 

Ar-pFnys 

Ar-pFnum 

Ar-qui''t|-us 1 

Ai'qui-tGs 

Xr-ry-bo'ngt, 

Ar-rai-clii'yn 

Ar-rae*! 

Ar-rh|-baB'ys 
Xr-rlii-dse^uis 
Ar-re'£bS * 

Ar-re'tj-ain 1 

Xr'rj-gt 

Xr-ri-a'nys 

Xr^ri-qn 

Xr'ri-Ss 

Ar-run'ti-as 1 

Ar-sa'b€f 

Ar'ssi-ce?, A, C. Or. Fr, 
K. £, M, Sell. 

Ar-sa^ce^, & 

Ar-sa'cea, or 
Xr's?i-cSs, m 11 
Ar-sa'ci-?i 1 
Ar-sSg'i-d® 
Ar-sam^e-nef 
, Ar-sSL'JWef 
Ar-sS-rn'e-ts? 
Ar-S 9 -nlSs'?i-t?i, A. O. 
Py. 

Xr-sgi-my-sa'ta, JE". M. 

W. 

Ar-sgt-mos^9-tsi 

Ar-sa^n§^ 

Ar- 8 a^ni- 4 s 

Ar-se'n9 

Ar-se-na^n-^ 

Ar-sg'ni-Ss 

Ar'aSf 


Ar-se'sy 

Ar'si -9 1 

Ar-aj-dttJ^ys 

Ar-sin'9-e 

Ar-si'tsa 

Ar-t9-b5'nus 

Xr-t9-b9-za'ne^ 

Ar-ty-ba'zys 

Xr'ty-brl 

Ar-ty-bri't® 

Xr-t9-c®^9a 

Ar-ty-cffi'nsi 

Xr'tai-cS 

Ar-ta-cS'nsi 

Ar-ta'ci-gi 1 

Ar-ta'ci-6 1 

Ar-tffl'i 

Ar-ta-^S'r?i, or -r® 

Ar-ta-ger'sef 

Ar-tiriFe-n6§ 

Ar'4-m6 

Ar-ta'nef 

Ar-ta'nus 

Xr-t 9 - 6 'zus 

,\l ! I 'lit'; 

il ■!* 

Ar-t9-vas^de§ 

Ar-tax'gi-ta 
Ai-ta^-e‘rx'6§ 
Ai-tax'i-as 1 
Ar-ta-3?c'tc| 
Ar-t?i-jn'te§ 
Ai^te-m&s 
Ar-tein'ba-rc§ IT 
Ar-tem-i-do'rys 
Ar'tG-miS 
Xr-te-iiii"'§i-a 1 
Ar-tc-nit'^^i-um 1 
Ar-te-iiiFi 9 
Ar'tc non 

Ar-te-m6'n9 

Ar-t6'n9 

Arth'nn-us 

Ar-t 7 nFp 9 -sgi 

Ar-ty-bar-za^nS? 

Ai-t6'cr? 

Ar-tSeb'mea 

Ar-t6bi9 

Ar-to^m-Qs 

Ar-t6iFtS§ 

Ar-to'ri-us 

Ar-to-ti 0 'gu 8 

Ar-tox'y-ief 

Ar-tu'n-tts 

Ar-tyb'i-Gs 

Ar-ty'nes 

Ar-tjn'j-gi 

Ar-tys-to'ii? 

Xr^i-® 

A-«i'cl 

Xr-u-6bis 

Xr-u-le'nys 

A-run'ti-Ss 1 

Ar-u-pl'nyra 

Xr-y-pl'nns 

A-ru-^i-a'nys 1 

Xr-y-sl'nl 

Ar-va'l6§ 

Ar-vl'na 

Ar-vir'y-gGs 

Ar-vX'' 9 i- 3 m 1 

Ar-vi'sys 

Arx''ai-t9 

A-ry-an'des 

Ar'y-bSs 

A-ry-S'nis 

Xr-yp-tffi^us 

A-r>x'9-t?i 

Ar-z 5 -no'n 9 

Xa-b9-mS^9 

A8-b6s't® 

Xs'b9-ias 

As^bo'tys 

As-bG'teS 

Aa-bys^tffi 

As-by'te 

A'3-caFa-bus 

As-ca.Fa-pliuB 

Xs'cgi45ii 

As-ca'iH-?i 


As-ca'ni-3s 

As^cei-riSs 

Xs'che-’tos 

Xs'ghe-tSa 

As-glie'um 

As-ci-bUr'gi-am 

Xs'ci-1 1 

As-cle-pi-S'y 

Xs-cle-pl'y-des 

A®-r,l«"-pi-o-df)T •«! 

A ' < lC-i»i nil'o-lua 
As-cle'pi-ua 
Xs-cly-ta'n-Sn 
As-co'li-?i 

As-co'ni-us La^be-d 

Xs'cu-lSm 

Xs'dm-bai 

A^ae-y 

A-sel'b-o 

A-se'ys 

A'si -9 1 

A-si-a^^e-n 5 § 1 

A-ai-at'j-cus 1 

A-sl^d 5 

A-siMys 

A-siMiis 

As'i-na 

As-i-na'rj-? 

As-i-ua'ri-Gs 

As'i-ne 

As'i-iiE§ 

A-sin^-us 
A-sI''§i-uin 1 
A^si-us 1 
As-na'us 
A-so^plijs 
A-s6' 1)1-9 
As-y-pl'y-def 

A-s 5 ^P!S 

A-so'pi-Gs 

A-s 6 ^I) 9 S 

A-s6^pus 

As-pa-bo'ty 

As-p.il-9-thi'9 

As-plFy-thbs 

As'p 9 -lls 

As-pam^l-thrE? 

As-py-rS'^i-um 

As-pa'§i-9 1 

Xs-pgt-sT'rys 

As-pa'§i-Qs 1 

As-pUs'tCs 

Xs-p9-thrn6f 

Xe-pa- till 'sis 

A-s-lll'fll-Tl'tOj 

As-ple'don 

Xs-p 9 -rc'nya 

As-prc'nys 

As-ptjr-|i-a^ni . 

As-sgi-brnns 

As-sa-ca'nl, or -ce^nl 

As-sdg'e-tC§ 

As-sar'9-cGs 

As-sC'ry 

Xs-so-n'nl 

As sS'siis 

As~su'iym 

As-su-e^rys 

As-su'r®’ 

As-sjTr'l-?! 

As-tab^9-fiLS 

Xs-ty-ce'ni 

As-tac'i-dSs 

As'ty-cus 

As-t.9-ge'nl 

Xs'ta-p9 

As-ta^plij-um 

Xs^ty-pfis 

Aa-t€Fe-bS 

As-t€l'c-phus 

As-te'n-fli 

As-t6'ri-e 

As-te'ri*6n 

Xs'te-rls 

As-te/ri-Bs 

As-t9-r5'd|-9 

As-tSr- 9 -p®'ys 

As-tSr^ 9 -pS 

As-tSr-y-pS'y 

As-to-rti'§i-Us 1 

Xs-tl'4l 

Xs'ti-ma 


As-tin^mS 

As-ti^o-ghua 

Xa't 9 -iril 

As-trab'fli-cus 

As-tr®'9 

As-trjE^.is 

As-tiym-psy'ghys 

Xs'treus 6 

Aa'ty-ry 

Xs'ty-re§ 

As-tu'ri-9 

As-tu'ri-C 9 

As-tu'ri-cus 

As-ty'y-fiS 

As-ty'9-nax 
As-ty-crgi-tc'gi, or '■tt% 
As-Tyd'9-mas 
As-ty-dgi-m7'9 
As-Tjrl'i-de^ 

As^ty-los, and As-ty^yh 

Xs-ty-niG'dc? 

As-t\m-o-du^s9 

As-tyn'o-nitt 

As-tyii'o-mus 

As-t>n'9-us 

As-ty' 9 -glie 

As-ty- 9 -chl^ 9 , 

As-tj 'o-chils 

As-ty-pgi^l®^9 

AB-t}ph'j-lus 

Aa'ty -19 

Afa'ty-ion 

As'y-cli7s 

A-sjMus 

A-sju'cri-tus 

A-tclb^l-lil8 

A-tab'y-ris 

Xt-y-by-rl'tc 

At- 9 -l)jr'j-um 

Xt'gi'Co 

At- 9 -cFnus, Vdr'ra 

At-9-lan't9 

At-y-lyn-tl^^i-dGs 

Xt-9-l>M9 

Xt-y-ran'tg^ 

Xt-gr-bo'gbjs 

A-tdi 'g9-tis 

A-tdr'ne-9 

A-Ur'neQs C 

At-yr-iiI'tC? 

A'to 

A-te'i-5h 3 

or -nft 

At-e-ny-ina'ryH, W 
( 1 . V.) 

A-ter^gy-tJa 

A-tO'n-Bs 

A-tC-n-a'nys 

Ath-9-inil'nG9 

Atl)- 9 -inabi }-9 

Xtb- 9 -ma'nis 

Ath-9'm9n-ti^9-d6^ 

XtIFy-mas 

A-tbaii- 9 -rT'cijis 

A^-thUn^q-rlc 

Xtli-9-na'§l-Gs 1 

A-tliaiFgi-ti 

Xth' 9 -nts 

A'th9-&s 

A-tlitibiy. 

A-tliS'n® 

Ath-e-n®'9 

Xth-e-n®'yni 

Xth-c.n®\)8 

A-tbb-iii-en'a{8 

Ath-o-n&g/Q-rda 

Xth-G-nii'is 

A-th 5 'nfi 

A-the'ni-Sn 

A-thenVfil59 

A-th5n-9-d6^ry« 

Xth-e-nog'g-nS^ 

XtlFo-sis 

Xth'lVbts 

XtlFmy-nSm 

A-lb3'ys 

Ath'rj-Ws 

Ath-rBFly 

A-tliym'br?i 


♦ Arbaces. — Lempriere, Gouldman, Gesner, and Littleton accent this word on 
the first syllable, but Ainsworth and Holyoke on the second ; and this is so much 
more agreeable to an English ear, that t should prefer it.” — Walker. — Compare 
Arsaces and PharruteoB. 

t Arbela — “ Arbela, the city of Assyria where the decisive battle was fought 
between Alexander and Darius, and the city in Palestine of that name, have the 
accent on the penultimate ; but Arhela, a town in Sicily, has the accent on the ante- 
penultimate syllable.” — Walker. 

A line of Silius Italicus (xiv. 27 S) has been cited in proof that the penult of the 
Sicilian Arbela is long ; but the word Arbela there is only a conjectural emendation. 
Stephanas Byzantius and Suidas give the Greek name of the place in Sicily as ^Ap^iXy 
or ^AppiXai. 

J ArcMda^ntus. — Walker, in his note on this word, strangely confounds the Greek 
terminations damus and damas. In the former, which represents the Doric 6apos for 
i^posr ‘^people,” the penultimate vowel is long •, in the latter, derived from Japdto, to 


tame, to subdue,” it is short, as in AUMamas, Polydfamas. Walker repeats this mis- 
take in his Terminational vocabulary, accenting all the words which end in damns 
on the antepenultimate. 

$ Antis . — The name of the celebrated heretic is written ^Apetos in Creek; but It 
may be regarded as Anglicized. Pmdentius, moreover, makes the penult short, Fsy^ 
chom. 794 . As the name of a river, the quantity of the penult is doubthil. Strabo 
and Polybius write the word ^Aptog j Aman has *Ap€ios. 

If .dr^acfis. — «‘Gouldraan, Lempriere, Holyoke, and Lahbe accent tills word on 
the first syllable, and, unquestionably, not without classical authority ; but Ainsworth, 
and a still greater authority, general usage, have, in my opinion, determined the 
accent of this word on the second syllable.” — Walker. 

Lucan and IMartial make the a of the second syllable short in the derivatives, as 
Ars&etdes, ArsScia, — See Arbaces. 

IT AHom/ hares . — Walker pronounces the word ArtsmhaWeat but the oenult it 
short m .^cjiylus, Ptrs. 302 . 
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1 

A-til-i-cl'nijs 

A-til'i-as 

Xt-i-me'tys 

A-ti'nai 

A-tI'n?is 

At-in-ta'nS3 

A'vasJ 

or 

At-liin'te? 
At-l^n-tiS^uiS 
At*Un'ti-cus 


At-Un'ti-dea 
At-Un'tHs 1 
At'ni9-nl 
At'ra-cSs 

Xt-rfii-ml't® 
iS.t-r9,-myt'ti-Qm 3 
At-rgi-tl'nys 
At'rgi-peg 

;^-treb'gL-tSs, or -tl, J3, 
F. Fr. K. M. Py, 
S. Sch. 

Xt-re-ba't5s, 0. L, W, 
A-trS'DI 
S'treus (n.) 6 
A-trS'ys (a.) 

A-trl^dy 

A-trl'dffi 

A-trl'dS§ 

At-ro-raS'tys 

A-tro'nj-us 

Xt-ry-py-te'ne 

Xt-ry-py-te'ni 

A-tr3p'y-tC| 

Xt-r9-p5'tj-9 1 

A-trSp^gi-tus 

Xt'r9-p5s 

Xt'ty-gtLa 

i^t-tac'9-i™e> or -W 

At-t9-gl'n«jts 

At-ty-ll'a 

or -tea 

At-U-l|-0't?i, or -tea 
Xt'ty-ms 

At-teg'y-y 
jjLt-te'j-as Odp'i-t5 
At/tGij 

At-t|-a'nys 

At'ti-cy 

At-ti-cll'4 

Xt^ti-cQs 

Xt'ti-4 

At-ttUi-a'nus 

j^Lt-tl^nys 

Xt't|-as 

At-tu'd5i 

1 

Xc-y-4t'i-cl 

Xt'y-bl 

Xt'y-raa 

A-tu's?i 

A-ty^y-d® 

A-tym^nj-fis 

Au-clii'tSg 

Xu'filiya 

Xuc'tya 

Xu-dS'ii?i 

Au-dSn'tj-iia 

Xu-dS/le-Sn 

Au-fe'i-i X'qug 3 

Xu-fi-dG'n^L 

Xu-ftd'i-si 

Aa-fld'i-iia 

Xu'fi-dus 

Xu-i|-lG'ny 

Xu-fi-le'nya 

Au'gy, and 

Au'g9-ras 

Au-feG'fr 

Xu-fe^® 

Xu-|g^ 9 S, and 
Xa-gG^ys 
Xu-ll^ea 
Au'S-l® 

Au-gi^nys 

Xu'gy-jrGg 

Xu-gy^rl'iiys 


Xu-gua'ta 

Xu-gtis-ta^I |-9 

Xu-gys-ti'nu8 

•6lu-gits'tine, 

or 

Ails' tin * 
Xu-gus-ity-brl^g^ 
Xu-gas-t 9 -dQ'nmn 
Xu-gus-t9-nem'e-tam 
Xu-gus'ty-lus 
Xu-gttS'tys 
Xu-lSs'tes 
Xu-lG'tGs 
Xu'ljs 

Xu-ly-cre'ne 

Xu'lon 

Xu-lo'nj-iis 

Xu^lys 

Xu'nys 

Xu-ry-nl'tis 

Xu'raa 

Xu-ra'si-fis 1 

Xu-iG^ll-fi 

Xu-rG-li-d'nys 

An-rS'li-an 

Xu-rG'li-fis 

Xu-rG'9-lu3 

Xu-ri'ggt 

Au-rxn'I-gi 

Au'ri-as 

X.u-r6'rgi 

Xu-rSn'csi 

Xu-run'ce 

lu-ran-cy-lG'i-si 3 

Xu-run-cy-le'j-as 3 

Xus-ghl'sa 

Xua'cl 

Xu^ser 

Xu'ae-rts 

Xu'seg 

Xu-se-ta'nl 

Xu-sl't© 

Au'syn 

Xu^s9-nG5 

Xu-sS^m-gi 

Xu-sSn'i-d® 

Xu-so'ni-aa 

Xu'spi-cGa 

Xus-ty-ge'ny 

Xus'ter 

Xus-tG'gi-an 1 

Xus-tra^is 

Xua-trl'nus 

Xu-tgi-nl'tis 

Xu-ta-ri-a^t® 

Xu-tdr'i-tas 

Xu-t3-gi-9-da^ryni 1 

Xu-tG^g|>an 1 

Xu-ty-buMys 

Xu-tac'y-wba 

Xu-tSgh^tliQ-nGg 

Xu't9-clGg 

Xu-t9c'ry-tGf 

Xu-t9-crG'ne 

Xu-tol'e-mus 

Xu-t3'le-Sn 

Xu-tai'9-1® 


Xu-tai'y-cas 
Xu-tom^MS 
Xu-taixL^9-dan 
Aiuty-mp-du^s^ 
Xu-tani'9-nGs 
X.u-tani'9-li 
Au-ton'9-G 
Xu-tSn'^y-aa 
Au-taph-ry-da'tGs 
Xu^tri-cam, F, Jf. Py. 
Xu-tri'cym, C. £. JT, 
(t. y.) 

Au-trIg'9-nSg 
Xu-ta'ry 
Xuy-6'gi-y 1 
Xux^j-man 
X.u^-u^m9 

A-T^r^j-cam, A* F. JP^, 
AT. M. Py. Soh, 
Xv-y-rX'cyra, C,L»fK 

t -var'i-cys 
v'y-sSa 
A-v6'i-y 3 
Xv'9-lls 
A“V5'«ti'd 
A-vSn'tj-eam 
Av-en-tl'nys 
X-vf-a^nya 
A-vid-i-G'nya 
A-v^d'l-tta 


X-vi-6'nuB 

A-vI^9-lgi 

A-vi-ti-a'nya 1 

A-vl'tys 

X'vi-um 

Ax'e-nas 

A^f-i'e-rSs 

A?-5L'9-£liiis 

A?-i'9n 

Xx-|-o-nl'cys 1 

Xx-}-5't® 1 

Xx-i-5'the-a 1 

Ax'i-as 1* 

Ax^9-ny 

’ig, people. 


jLx'p-neg, tablets, 

Aj-u'me 

Ax^y-lus, country, 

A;^-y'lus, man, 

A-zlm'y-rgi 

A-za'ni 

A-ze'cy 

X'zeus 6 

A-zI'dea 

A-zi'ljs 

A-zI'ria 

Az'9-nax 

A-zo^rus 

A-zS'tys 

B. 

By-bil'i-aa 

BAb'i-ias 

Ba'brj-as 

Bab'y-15 

Bab'y-lott 

Bab-y-lo'nf-y 

Bdb-y-lG'nj-X 

By-byt'y-ce 

Bdc-y-ba'sya 

Bac'cy-ra 

Bdc'ghffi 

Bac-gha'nyl 

ByLe' ^hqr-rwl 

Bac>glia-na^l{-y 

Byc-^idn^teg 

Byc-gbG^ys 

Byc-^liJ'y-dffi 

Byc-ghl'dys 

Byc'ghi-d^ 

Byc-ghl'ym 

Byc-chi^us, author. 

Bdc'chi-as rin Hot,) 

Byc-GliVl^i-aGs 

Bdc'ghy-ias 

By-cG'ni’s 

Ba-chi-a^rj-Qs 

Bdc'y-rls 

Bdc'trj-y 

Bdc-tri-a'ny 

Bdc-tri-a'nj 

Bac-y-a't® 

By-can't|-us 1 

Bid^y-cy 

or Ba'dj-y 

Ba'di-ds 

Md-y-li€n'n® 

B®'bj-as 

B®c'u-Ia 4 

B®§'v-ly4 

Ba-tho'ryn 

Bffit^i-cy 4 

B®t'}-cas 4 

Ba^tis 

Bffl'tpn 

Bffit'yJG 

Bffl-ta'ri-y 

B®t'y-ia8 4 

By-ga'cum, A, M. 

Bdg'y-cam, F. Py, 
Bdg-y-da'y-nGg 
By-|G^sys 
By-|ls'ty-m3 
By-sXs'ty-ny 
By-gXs'ty-ngg 
By-gts^’ty-ntU, A, 
By-g3^ys 
By-gG'sas 
Bdg-9-da'reg 
By-gSph^y-nSg 
By-g5'ys 
Bdg'ry-dy 
Ba'i-ffi 3 
BS-i-y-cds's® 

Bl'i-as 


Bdl^y-cras 

Bal-y-na'gr® 

Bdl'y-nus 

BaFy-rl, F. K, Py, 
By-la'ri, W. (i. v,) 
Bdl'y-rus 
Bdl'y-ti5 
Byl-bl^nys 
Byl-bu'ry 
Bal-cG^y 
Bdl-du-l'nys 
BSdd'ioin 
Ba-le-a'rGg 
By-lG'tys 
Bdl-js-bG^gy 
Ba'H-us 
BdKU-3 
Byl-l5n'9-tl 
Bal'sy-mon 
Byl-ven'ti-iis 1 
Bdry-ry 
Bdl'y-rds 
Bym-by'ce 
Ban-du'gi-y 1 
Ba-ni-a'r®, or -rl 
Bdn-i-zom'e-nGs 
Bdn'tj-y 1 
Bdn'ti-® 1 
Byn-tl^ny 
Bdn'ti-us 1 
By-nu'by-rl 
Bdph'y-rus 


Bdr'y-dS 

By-r®'l 

Bdr'y-thrSm 

Bar'ba-ri 

Byr-ba^ri-y 

Byr-ba'ti-5 1 

By r-ba't{-iis 1 

Byr-bi'tya 

Byr-bSs'y-ly 

Byr-b5s'the-nGa 

Bdr'btt-ly 

Byr-byth'y-cG 

Byr-cffi'I, or Byr-ci't® 

Bdr^ci-n5 

Byr-ci^nys 

Byr-da'I 

Byr-d5'nGs 

B’dr-do-sS^nSl 

Byr-dl'ny 

Ba'ro-y, man, 

By-TG'y, town, 

Ba're-da Sy-rS'nys 
Bd'rGg 
Bir'gy-sy 
Byr-ea'a|-x 1 
Byr-|yi'i-y 
Bdr'^-lSs 
By-rFne 
Bdr'i-sds 
Ba^r|-t!m 
Byr-sl'ne, and 
Byr-sg’^ne 
B*dr-zy-Gn^tG| 
Byr-zd'nGa 
Bds-y-nl^tef 
By-sS^ry 
Bds-i-le'y 
Bds-i-ll'y 
By-sil-i-a%us 
By-8il'i-<^s' 
By-sll'i-cSa 
Bds-i-l|^d® 
Bds-j-li'dGs 

Bds-i-li'i 

Bda-i-li'ny 

By-sil-i-9-p55t'y-m8« 

Bds'i-lis 

By-sll'i-ds, man, 
Bdf'ii 

BS,s-$-lI'ys, rvoer, 

Bdsq-ma 

Bds's® 

Bys-sS'n|-y 

Bds^sy-reGs 8 

Bys-sdr'i-dSf 

Bds'sy-rXs 

Bds-S|-a'nys I 

Bys-sX'nys 

Bys-tdr'n® 

Bds-te-ta^nl 

Bys-tdr%® 

Bds'tl-y 1 
Bdt'y-lda 
Bdt-y-nG'gliUia 
By-ta'vl, or iKLtVvt 


By-ta'vj-y 
Bdt-y-vo-du'rym 
By-ti^vus, or Bat'y-v3s 
By-te'a 

Bdtb-y-na^t|-us 1 

Bdtli'y-ciGa 

By-t/y 

Ba-tj-a'tus 1 

Ba-tj-G'y'l 

By-tl'nl 

Biit-ry-gUo-iuy-y-ma'- 

Cbi-y 

Bat'rsi-shttS 
Bdt'ty-rus 
Byt-tl'y-des 
Bdt^y-lum 
Bdt'y-lQs 
Ba.u'b3 
B^u^c^s 
Ball'll 
BaVi-us 
Bdv'y-ty 
Bdz-y-en^tGs 
Bdz-y-I'ry 
By^zX^ry 
Be-a^trjx 
BG^b{-us 
Be-bri'y-cSm 
Bfib'ry-cG 
B£b'ry-c6g, and 
Be-bry'cGa 
Be-brj?”cj-y 1 
Be-brr^ci-i I 
BG'brfx 

Be-clii^rgg, or -rl 

Be-drl'y-c3m 

Bgry-tes 

Bel-bi'ny 

BSl-e-mX^ny 

BSI'e-nSs 

Bel-e-plidn'tGs 

BGl'e-sia ^ 

Bel'gffl 

Byl-ge'dy 

Bel'Ii-cOs 
Bel^gi-fim 
Bel'gl-tts 
BS'li-ds 
BGl'i-dGg, pi, 

Be-li'dGs, sinff, 

By-lXs'y-my 

B6l-i-sa'ri-tts 

Be-lls'ti-chS 

Be-Il't® 

Bel-lGr'9-phon 
BGl'le-rus f 
B51-li-B'nys 
Bel-Io^ny 
BSl-ly-na'ri-I 
Bel-13v'y-cl, A, Qr. F. 
Fr,K,M,S,Se1uW, 
Bel-l9-ya'cx, C. L. 
Bel45v'y-eUm, M, W, 
h, V.) 

Bel-ly-va'cyuj, C, L, 
BSl-ly-vG'sya 
Bfl-ml'ny 
BGl'phe««-g8r 
Bel-sl'hyrrj 


By-lQ'nyny 
Bym-bl'ny 
Be-na'cus 
BSzi-dhdx^y 
B5n-di-di'ym 
BSji-9-v3n'tym 
Ben-thGs-i-c^'iDp 
Be-p31-i-ta'nys 
BGr'b}-c® 
BSr-e-c^'thi-y 
B6r-e-cyn^thys 
BSr-e-cyn-tl'y-dgs 
BSr-e-nl'ce 
B6r-e-ni'cia 
Ber^gi-n6 
Be'r/|i-5ii 
Ber-gis-tS^nl 
Bbr^gy-mdiq 
Bgr'mi-3s 
B«r'9-6 
By-rffi'y 
By-ro'nea 
BGr-y-ntx? 
Be-r5'sys 
Be-rg'tliy 
Byr-rhffi'y 
Bg^xy'ds 


Be-ryb'ry-c5g 

Be-ry ^tus, and B5r'y-t3s 

Bgs-yn-tX'nys 

BGs'y-ry 

Bes^bi-cus 

Be-sid'i-© 

By-sl/iys 

BGs'ti-a 

BGs^tl-Qs 

BSs-yn-^S'tl 

Be-tdr'my-ngg 

B6t'y-sl 

Be-tlio'roa 

BGt'i-ry 

By-tu'rj-y 

Bi-a'nor 

Bj-bdc'y-ias 

Bib'y-gy 

Bib'U-y, and Bil^lj-y 

Bibai-ny 

Blb^u-ly 

Bib^y-lhs 

Bl'ce 

BX'cG? 

Bi-c5r'ni-ger 
Bi-S'phi 
Bi'fr6ng 
Bi-ger-rj-o'nGs 
BiKbi-lIs 
Bx-ma'ter 
BIn'gi-3m 
Bl'o-neQs (n.) 
BX-9-nG'us (a*) 

Bli'ri-fis 
B}-saPt® 

Bi-sdFtGa 
BXs'su-ly 
BXs'to-nGg 
Bis-to'ni-y 
Bis-tSn'i-dgg 
Bis'ty-nTs, and 
Bis-to^njs 
BXth^y-ffi 
I'v- 


By-eUhi-ds 

By-e'thus 

Bo-G^ti-3s 1 

Bffi'yitt 

B®'us 

Bo'gGg 

Bo'j-y 3 

Bo'i-I 3 

Bo-j3c'y-lus 

BSj'9-rix 

Bo-la^nys 

Bol-be'ny 

Bol-bj-tr'ne 

Bol-bj-tX'nym 

Borgi-as 

By-lG^ri-um 

By-ll^ny, Cr. M, W. 

BSl'i-ny, Py, 
B3l-i-nffi'ys 
Bol-la^nys 
Bym-by^ce 
Bo-mj-Gn'scg 
BSm-o-iil^c® 
Bon-i-fa'cj-fis 1 
By-no^ni-y 
B9-n5'gf-3s 1 
Bo-no'gus 
B5-9-sd^ry 
By-o'tGg 

Bp-o^tys, and Ba-o'tys 

Bb*r-be-tSm'y-gus 

B6're-y 

By-rC'y-dGy 

Bo-re-I'Jjs 

B6'rG-3ls 

B6-re*ds'mI 

By-re'on 


BIth'y>&s 
Bj-thy^nl 
Bi-thyn'i-y 
Bi-thyn'i-cBs 
Bi-thyn^i-Sm 
Bl''ti-ds 1 

Bxt-u-X'tus, K, Py, 8. 

W, /t. V.) 

B|Vtu'}-t3s, 

Bj-tQ'rj-cSm. 

Bi-tQ'ri-gea 
Bit'y-rix 
Bl'/zj-y 1 
Bi-z5'ne 
BX/'zy-a 1 
Bly-e'ne 
BJ®'§i-Xl 
Bla'sys 
Bldn-ie-n6'’ny 
Blyn-dS'na 
BJdn-du'sj-y 1 
BU'si-Gl 
BJa'st-3s 1 
BJds'ty-rGg 
Blds-to-pliro-nX'cGf 
Blat'ty-ry 
Bla'vj-y 
BlGm'my-Gj 
BlS/'my-ffi 
Bl6'my-i 
Ble-nX'ny 
Blepli'y-rd 
BJI^/ti-us 1 
Bl0'9i-3s 
Blu'c}-Um 1 
By-dd-i-cS'y, K, M, Py, Br|-^n'ti-y 1 
S. Trollope, Bri-g&n'ti-c3» 

B3-y-dSc^9-y> Brlg-yn-tl'nys 

Bs'ffi, and Bffl'y Bri-gdn^ti-3m 

By-a^gri-ds Brf-sffi'us 

— Bri-sg'is 

Bri^sSg 


Byr-gsMi 
By-rl'yn 
By-rx'nys 
By-r>s^tlie 
B5s'pliy-rli 
Bos^py-rSs 
BSs'py-rSs 
Bys-trG'nus 
By-ta-pi-d'tGfl 
By-tjiro'dys 
By-tro^dys 
BSt'ti-y 
B5t-t(-®'is 
Bo-vi-a'nym 
Brdc'y-ny 
Brdc'y-ry 
Bryc-ca'tr 
Brych-ma'nGg 
Bryfili-ma'ni 
Bry-cho'dGg 
Bne^i-y J 
Bryn-cJii'a-dSa 
Bjan'ehi-d® 
Bcdn^gliiis 
Bryn-cbyiaj-dCB 
1 


Brds>j-dds 
Bras-i-dS'y, or -4l^y 
Brds^l-lds 
Br^Lu^ry 
Brdu'ron 
Brau-rG'ni-y 
Bry-gffi'ti-ttm I 
BrGiPni, and Bvei'nX 
Br€s'pj-a X 
BjrSt'ti-i 3 
Bred'cus 
Bri-aVe-iJs, or 
Brl'y-reus 6 ± 
Br|-^n't6§ 


BSb-y-ng'y 
By-ca^i-ds 
BSc^hy-rXs 
By-da-yg-na^tufn 
By-da'm 
Bre'e 
Bffi^bS 

B®'bi-y 
BS-e-drb'mi-y 
B®-y tdr^cb® 
B©-5'ti-yl 
B©-G'ti-39 X 
B©-6'tys 
B©r-y-bls'tys 4 


BrX'se.ys B 
Bri-tdn'nj-y 
Bri-tda^ni-pas 
BrIt-y.mU^^t}S 
BrXt-y-ma^rus, pr -rjg, 
S, W, (i. y,) 
Bri-tdm^flL-rfis, M. 
Brtt'y-nSs, and 
Bri-to'nss 
Brl-uOy 
Brlx'i-y 1 
Bilx^i-ns 
BrSc-y-bg^lys 


* Augus'tine or Augus'tin, — A® a Christian name, the second eyUable is generally 
accented j but Longfellow, apostrophi 2 Sing the Bishop of Hippo, places the accent on 
the first or third : — 


So Drayton, PolyoUbion, stanza 34. Later English poets accent the secoii4 i^^UaWe, 
as Wordsworth, Fraed, Cary, and Wright in their translationB of Dante, &c. 


Saint Atmstine / well hast thou said, 
That of our vices we Can fi^me 
A ladder, if we will but tread ^ , 
Beneath our feet each, deed of shame! ” 


f BeVleras, w Walker accents this word on the penultimate, following the supposed 
authority of Milton, in his Lycidas (1. 160) : — 

M Or whether thou, to our moist vows denied, * 

Sleep*Bt by the fhble of BeU&rvs (dd.** 

But the Bellerus here referred to by Milton is not the Bellerus of classical mythology. 
— See Warton’s note. 

t Briareus. ^ The forms Bpijpetof and Bptapevy hothoocnr in Greek ; and in English 
verse the word is often a trisyllable. 
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Bro-git'?i-riis 

Bro'ini-9 

Bro^mi-Gs 

BrSn'te§ 

Br9n-trn^s 

Bro'tes 

Bro't? .S.S 

Br5'the-iis 

Brac^te rl 

Bruc'te-rus 

Brui-mini-9 

Bryu-dl''§i-um 1 

Bryn*du'$i'um 1 

Brd-ti-a'nys 1 

lirij-tid'}-us 

Brd'ti-i 1 

Brat't}-i 

Brut't}-um 

Brd'tu-Ius 

Btu'tas 

Biy^ce 

Biy-en'm-us 

Bry'deS 

Brvil 

Brjs'e-sk 

Br^s'e-ce, aitd Biy-sS'se 

Bu-bfi^cS'ne 

Bu-ba'cSs 

Bu'ba-ris 

BS-bgis-tl^^-Cus 

Bu'bfii-sas 

Bu-bS'ngi 

Bd'cS? 

By-cSpli'fli-Igt 

Bu-cepii-gi-li'gt 

Bui>cepli'^>las 

Bu-siiffi^ti-Sm 1 

Ba'chf-tgi 

Bu-cll-j-a'nys 

Bu-c61'i-c?i 

Bu-c51M-cam 

By-cS'li-an 

Bu'CQ-laS 

BuMj-S 
Bu-di^nl 
Bu-d5'ris 
BuMg-rSm, &r 


Bui-d5'rys 

Bu'ie-nSa 

By-lkV^-i^s 

Budtm^e-I 
Byi-iaai-as 1 

By-maMus 

By-moMys 

Bu-nte^9 

Bu-nl'my 

Bu-ny-raa^fi 

Ba'py-lus 

Bu'phsi-gas 

By-ph5'n}-? 

Bii-pra^^i-Um 1 

By-ra'x-cSs 

Bur-dig'y-l? 

Bur-gun-di-5^nS3 

Bu'ri-chQs 

Bur-ri-e^nys 

Biir^sj-ai 1 

Bu'ss 

Bu-si^ris 

BS-si-rl^t5§ 

Bu'tfli-dsB 

B5'ty-5 

Bu^thy-e 

By-tliro'tgs 

By -throaty m 

By-thro'tys 

By-thyr^e-fis 

Bu'ty-y 

BQ'tg-nef 

Bu-tSr'i^Ss 

Bu'try 

Bu-tro'tys 

By-ze'jfl 

BiX'zy~±^ 

By-bas^i-y 1 

Byb-Ie^sj-y 1 

Byb'Ii-y 

Byb'li-I 

Byb^is 

Byb'lgs 

Byb'lys 

By^c§ 

Byl-y-zo'ry 
Byl-li^y-nss 
Byif'rli}-y 
By-za^C}-Sm 1 
Byz-yn-tl^y-cQs 
Byz-yn-ti'nys 
By-zan'ti-Sn 2 
By-zStn^tj-fim 1 
By-zain'tpus 1 
ES^-zS'nys 
By-z5'rSs 
BfzS? 

1 


G. 


Cab'y-des 

Cab'y-ly 

Cy-biVy-cy 

Cab'y-Ie§ 

Ca-bd'Ii-I 


Cab-y-II^nus 

Cy-bd'hs 

Cab-yl-li'nym 

Cy-bal'Ii-o 

Cab'y sy 

Cy-bas'i-ias 

Cy-btiMe^ 

Ca be'sus 

Cab-il-lo'num 

Cy-bi'ry 

Cy-bl'rl 

Cy-blr'i-y 

Cy-bu'iy 

Cdb'u-rus 

Cab'y-le 

Cach'y-le^ 

Cac-o-d8Bm'9-iiS§ 4 

Cy-cu'th|S 

Cy-cyp'y-rls 

Cy-de'na 

Cyd-m5'y 

Cyd-in«'|S 

Cyd-mS'ys 

Cad-mS'lys 

Cil'dry 

Cdd're-my 

Cy-du'ce-us 1 

Cy-du'sl 

Cy-du'ai-1 1 

Cdd'y-tls 

Cffi'y 

Cffl-ce'tj-as 1 
Cas'ci-Ss 1 
CsB-cll'i-y 
Cffi-c51-i-a'nys 

C©-clVi-Gs 
Cffi^'i-lQs 4 
Cffi-ci'ny 
C®-ol'’nys 
C©c'y-bam 4 
C©c^y-bus 4 
C©c^u-lds 4 
0®-di^'ci-i£s 1 
C»d^l-cus 4 
C»-di-ti-a^nus 1 
C©-di''ti-iis 1 
Cffi^li-y 
C©l'i-niis 4 
C^-li-g-mgn -ta^nus 
C©0t-iXs 
0©m'y-r6 4 
C©'ii0 
Gffi^ziefls 6 
G©-nlMS9 
Cffi-nl'ny 
G©^nis 
Cffi-not'rg-ps 
Gffi-pa'ri-us 
Cffl-pa'§i-us 1 
Cffi'pi-5 
Cffl-ra'tys 
C©'re, or 
0©-rfel'lt-y 
Cm'e-Bi 4 
Cfflr^l-tSs 4 
Cffir'y-Ifis 4 
Cffl'§yr 
Cffia-y-r5'y 4 
C©'Sa'r|-3R 
Gffl-sa'ri-iis 
Css-y-rg-dd'xiuin 4 
Cffis-y-rSm^y-gfej 4 
C©-se'ny 
CJB-sen'ni-as 
C©-se^ti-tis 1 
Cffi'^i-y 1 
C©'s|-us 1 
Offi'sS 


G©-3o^nj-y 

G©s-9-ni'niIs 4 

Cffi-sS^ni-as 

Cffis-u-ls^nua 4 

Cffit'9ibrix*4 

Offl-trS'ni-Ss 

Cffit'y-lfim 4 

C«'yx 

Cy-ga'c5 

Ca-i-cl'nus 

Cy-i'cus 

oa-j-s'ty 

Ca-i-9-ta'^nus 

Cy-I'9-lfis 

ca'i-phas 

Oa^i-fis, a»dCa^|-y3 
Cy-jS'ty 

cail'y-byr, Q,uln^tu8 

Cy-la'biri^ 

Cai^y>bii&8 


Cal-y-£hS'iie 
Cal-yc-tJ'nus 
C&l-y-g5r'ris 
Cal-y’gu'rjs 
Cal-y-gur-ri-ta'nl 
Gal'a-is 
Cai'y-mls 
Gal-y-nii'sy 
Gal-y-mi'teg 
Cal'y-mbs 
GaFa-mus 
Cy-la'ny3 
Cal'y-5n 
Cy-Iapli'y-te^ 
CdFy-ris 
Cy-la'rus 
Cai'y-te? 
Cai-y-tlia'ny 
Cy-la'th|-bn 
Oal'y-thtia 
Cy-la't}-y 1 
Ga-la't}-<B 1 
Cai-y-ti'nys 
Cal-au-re'y 
Gy-iau'rj-a, or 
Cai-3LU-rI'y 
Gy-la'vi-I 
Gy-la'vi-Qs 
CaFcy-gua 
Gal'shys 
Cal-£h9-do'nj-y 
Cyl-gliln'l'y 
Cy-lg'cys 
Cy-led'9-iiSy 
Gal-e-do'ni-y 
Gy4e'ly 
Ca-lS'num 
Gy-lS'nys 
Gy-le'rys 
Ca'lSa 

Cy-le'§}-Qs 1 
Ca-le^tffi 


CaFe-ti 

Ga-lS'tgr 

CaFgy-cus 

Ca-li-ad'n? 

Cal-j-cS'ni 

Cy-lid'i-us 

Gai-i-do'rys 

CaFi-dus 

CaFi-gy 

Cy-Bg'y-ly 

CaFi-pSs 

Cal-l®'cj~y 1 

Cyl-l©s'chrys 4 

Gyl-la^i-cT 

Cal-la^i-nus 

Gal-la-t6'bus 

Cal-la-tha'nys 1 

Cal-la'tis 

Cyl-le'nl 

cai-ie-te^ri-y 
CaFlj-y 
Gyl-lI^y-dSa 
Cyl-ll'y-nax 
Gal li-y-ni'ry 
Cal-lFy-rds 
oaFij-as 
Oal-lib'i-Ss 
Cal-U-cS'rus 
Cal iTclFg-rQs 
Cyl-#ci^s 1 
CaFIi-cles 
Cai-li cg-lo'ny 
Cal-li-cry-Te'y 
CyMIc'ry-tes 
Cal-l|-cr4t'i-das 
Cyl-lIc'ri-tQs 
Cal-li-dam'y-tSs 
Cal-li-dg'mys 
Cai-li-dgm'i-dSff 
Cyl-Kd'i-iis 
CyWid'rp-mus 
Cyl-lTg'e-nes 
Cai-li-gS^tus 
CaHi-|i'tus 


Cai-lj-mg^dgs 

Cal-Km'e-dbn 

Gal-li-nl^cym 

Cal-lj-ni'cys 

Cal-lFnus 

Cal-lin'g-Ss 

Cai-li-p-do'rus 

Cyl-lFo-i^s 

CyMl'9-pS 

cai-ii-3'pi-iis 

Cal-U-py-tFry 

GaFli-phSn 

CaFli-phron 

Oyl-llp'i-d© 

CyMlp^i-dSf 

Cyl-Bp' 9 -lis 

CaFli-ptia 

caiii-py^gsa 

Cyl.Ur^rli9.JF 
V&l Ijs-tS'y 


Cyl-lis'the-nSf 

Cal-lis-tl'y 

Cal-Iis-ty-nl'cyef 

Cyl-lis'try-ttia 

Cyl-lix'e-na 

Cal-lix^e-iius 

Cal-9-cis'sus 

Cal-o-cy'rus 

Cai-9-^«'i¥S 
CaFy-pus 
Cai-pe-ta''nys 
Cal-pe-tj-a'nys I 
CaFpe-tus 
Cyl-plmr^ni-y 
Cyl-pliur'ni-iis 
Cyl-par'ni-y 
Gyl-pur'ni>Us 
Cal‘U-c5'nea 
Cal-u-aid^l-us 
Cy-lu^yi-^nx 1 
Cal-vS^ny 
Cyl-vgn'tj-iis 1 
CaFvi-y 
Cyl-vi'ny 
Cal-vi'nus 
Cyl-vF'§|-us 1 
CaFy-bS 
Cai-y-bi'ty 
Cal-y-cad'nys 
CaFy-c5 
Cy-lyd'4-um 
CaFy-don 
Cai-y-do'nis 
Cai-y-do'm-us 
Cam-y-lp-du'num 
Cy-maii'ti-am 1 
Cam-y-ra'cym, j1, C. K 
L, Py. 

Gy-mar'y-cdm, 7V#i- 
lope, 

Cam-y-rl'ny 

Cam-y-rl't» 

Cain-y-tS'rus 

Cym-bau'lSf 

Cam'be? 

Cain-b9-du'nym 

Cam-b9-ri'tym 

Oym-bQ'nl 

Cyni'byQys 

Cam-by-sS'ny 

Cym-by's6s 

Cam-e-la'nl 

Cam-e-ll't« 

Cam>el-9-dtl^nym 

Cy-me'ziy 

Cy-mg-nj-a'ty 

Cam'e-ry 

Cam-y-ra'cym. See 
Gamaracum. 


C&m^e-re 

Cara-e-rl'nym, and 

Gy-ms'ri-iim 
Cam-e-rX^nya 
Cy-mS'ri-ys 
Cy-mar'tS? 
Cy-nidr'ti-am 1 
Cam'i-cUs, A, JH, JPv. 

fr. (t. V.) 

Cy-mrcus, P. 
Cy-mna» 

Cy-mFry 

Cy-ml'ry 

Cy-ml'rys 

Cam-i-sS^ny 

Cam-|s-sa'rg§ 

Cy-m(B'nsB 

Cy-mg'ni-tts 

Cym-pa'ny IjSx 

Gyni-pa^ni-y 

Cym-pa'uua 

Cam'py-sSa 

Cam-'pp-dti'nym 

Cam^pys MarH)-ua 2 

Cam-y-ly-^I^nys 

Cy-mu'nl 

Can^y-cS 

C%n'y-£b§ 

Can^y-chus 

Ca'n® 

Cy-na'nys 

Cy-na^rj-y 

Cy-na'ri-l 

Caii'y-tbas 

Can'dy-cS 

Gyn-dauagy 

Cyn-da'vf-a 

Can'dM? 

CaiiM}.dda 

Oyn-dS'9-ni 

Cyn-dl'y-pS 

Can'dy-by 

Can-y-phS^rl-y 

Cy-nS'thys 

Cy-nXc^y-Iy 

Cy-nTc-y-la'rSs Di'Sa 

Cy-nid'l-y 

Gy-nld^i-Ss 

Cy-nTn-e-fa^t5| 

Cf-nXn^l-tla 


Gy -nXs'ti-us 

Ca'nj-us 

can'll© 

Gy-no'bua 

Cy-nop'i-cam 

Cy-no'pus 

Can'ty-byr 

Can'ty-biy 

Can'ta-bil 

Cyn-ta'bri-y 

Cyn-ta'bri-ffi 

Can-ty-cy-ze'nus 

Can'thy-ry 

Can-thy-roFe-thrbn 

Can'thy-rGs ' 

Cyn-tliS'ly 

Can'ti-Qm 1 

Can-y-le'i-y 3 

Can>u-le'}-us 3 

Cy>nu'li-a 

Cy-nu'|i-fiin 1 

Cy-nu'§i-as 1 

Ca-nu'tj-tts 1 

Cap'y-neus (w.) 6 

Cap-y-nS'ys (a.) 

Cap'a-iy 

Cy-pa-tj-a'ny 1 

Cy-pS'ny 

Cy-pg'nas 

Cy-pe'nl 

Cy-p6'nys 

Cap'e-tus 

Cy-plia'reus (m.) 6 

Caph-y-re'ys, or 

Cy-plia're-us (a.) 
Ca-phe'reus 6 
Cy-ph5'rjs 
Cy-phl'ry 
Ca'pliy-ffi 
Ca'pJiy-e 
Ca'pi-o 
Cap-is-s6'ny 
Cap'i-to 
Cap-i-ty-li'nys 
Cap-i-t6'l|-um 
Cap-nbb'y-t® 

Gyp-pad 'o-c€§ 

Cap-py-do'c}~y 1 

Cap'py-dbx 

Ca'pry 

Cy-pra'ri-y 

Cy-pra'yi-y 1 

Ca'pre-ffi, or Ca'piry-y 

Gy-prS'9-lQs 

Oap-ri-cbr'nys 

Cap-rj-fi-cpa'li's I 

Cy-prFmy 

Cy-prFny 

Cy-prip'e-dSs 

Ca'pri-iis 

Cap-ry-tl'ny 

Ca'prys 

Cap'sy-5S 

Oap'y-y 

C&r-y-bac'try 

C&r'y-bXs 

Car-y-caFIy 

Car-y-ca'tey, Py, S. Wl 

(t. V.) 

Cy-rac'y-tSs, W, (i.v.) 
Cy-r&c'ty-ctts 
Ca'r®. Cy-r»'y8 
Car'y-lis 
Oar-y-mS.'lus 
Car-y-nl'tis 
Cy-rin'ty-nils 
Car'y-nfis, j3, C. L. M. 

W. Sharpe. 

Cy-ra'nys, Or. K. P. 

Py* 

Cy-ra.u'si-a8 1 

Cyr-b5'n6a 

Car'by-ly 

Cyr-chg'dyn 

Car'ci-ny 

Car'cj-nbs 

Car-ci-ni'tSs 

Car'ci-nus 

Gyr-da'cSy 

C'ar-dy-m5'ny 

Cyr-dam'y-lS 

Car'de-y 

Gyr-dl^sys 

Car'di-y 

Cyr-dtn'e-y 

Car'du-®* 

Cyr-da'£hl 

Cyr-d^'tys 

Cy-rS'nSf 


Car'y-sy 

Cy-rS'sys 

Pyr-fin'iy 

Ca'ri-y, Ca'r|-a0 

Ca-ri-g't» 

Cy-rl'ny 

Cy-n'n® 

Car'f-n6 

Cy-M'nl 


Cy-rl'nus 

Oa'ri-o 

Cy-ri'yn 

Gy-rXs'sy-ndni 

Cy-ris'ti-y 

Cyr-ma'nl 

Cyr-iiia'ni-y 

Cyr-ma'nyr 

Car'me 

Cyr-mS'i-us 3 

Gy r-me'lys 

Cdr^md 

Cyr-nie'n|-6n 

Car-men- ta'le^ 

Car-men-ta'lis 

Car'mj’-d58 
Cyr-iia'§i-ag 1 
Cyr-nS'y 
Cyr-iie'y-de§ 

Cyr-ne'us 

Cyr-nI'on 

Car'no-nef 

Cyr-nu'tef 

Cyr-nu'tiim 

Cyr-nu'tus 

Car'9-lGs 

Charlef 

Car-9S-cS'pI 

Cyr-pa'§i-y 1 

Cyr-pa'§4-um 1 

Cyr-pa'tS?, Cr. P. Sck. 

Car'py-t6§, jS. M. Py. 

Trollope. 
Cyr-pa'thi-us 
Cai'py-thus 
Cyr-pe'i-y 3 
Car-pe-ta'ni 
Cyi-phJFlj-def 
Cyr-pl'y 
Cyr-poc'ry-tS^ 
Cyr-pbpli'9-iy 
Cyr-pbp]F9-rus 
Car'i®, and Car'rli® 
Cyr-iFnys 
Ckr-ri-na'tS§ 

Cyr-id'cy 

Cyr-s6'94i 

Car'sy-1® 

Cyr-ta'lj-as 

Cdr'ty-rg 

Cyr-t6'|-y 3 

Car'te-nQs 

Cdr'te-rbn 

Car-thffi'y 

Car-tliy-|ln-i-6n'ses 

Cyr-tha'go 

CarHk^^e 

Car'thy-l6 

Car'thy-sJs 

Cyr-the'y 

Cyr-tIFj-Gs 

Cy-rd'ry 

Cy-rfi'sy 

Cyr-viFj-us 

Ca'ry-y 

Ca'ry-© 

Ca-ry-a't© 

Ca-ry-at'i-dS5 

Ca-ry-a't|S 

Cy-ry'9-nef 

Car-ys-te'ys 

Cy-rys'tj-us 

Ca'ry-Gm 

Cy-sa'Ie 

Cys-cSFli-fis 

Cas-Mi'nym 

Cas'i-ny 

Cy-ai'nym 

Ca-si-5'tj8 1 

Ca'9|.Gs 1 

Cas'inc-ny 

Cas'my-nffi 

Cya-ps'rj-y 

Cys-pSr'y-ly 

Cys-pl'y-dffi 

Cas-pi-a'ny 

Cas'pl-I 

Cys-pl'ry 

Cys-pl'rl 

Cas'pi-um Ma'ry 

Cas-syn-da'ny 

Cas-syn-drS'y 

Cys-san'dreus 6 

Cas-syn-drt'y 

C%8'S)>y 1 

Cas-sj-a'nye 1 

Cas-S|-9-pS'j-y 1, 3 
Qls-si-9-oi3'ry0 I 
Cy8-8l'9-p€ 

Cas-S|-9-pg'y 1 

Ga8-8}-3't,is 1 

Cys-fiXt'y-ry 

Cas-shtgr'j-dgs 

Cas'si-Gs I 

Cas-sj-vy-iau'nya 

Cys-sb'py 

Cas'sg-tls 

Oys-iab^y>ly 


Cas'^'ty-bGa 

Cys-ta'li-y 

Oys-taFi-de§ 

Cas'ty-lis 

Cys-ta'h-Gs FGn§| 

Cas-tliy-n©'y 

Cys-the'n5s 

Cas-tj-y-ni'ry 

Cas't|-cus 

Cys-to'lus 

Cas't9-rS9, pi. 

Cys-tra'ti-us 1 

Cas'tri-cua 

cas'tti-ib 

Cat-y-ba'nS§ 

Cat-y-ba'nys 

Cat-y-c€-c$iu'mf-nS 

Cat-y-cib'they 

Cat-y-du'py 

Cat-y-gG4ai!.'j-niu8 

Cat-y-m'yn-taFe-dSy 

Ckt-y-mcn'te4S§ 

Cat'y-ny, or -nfi 

Cat-y-6'ni-y 

Cat-y-pUro'ni-y 

Cy-iapli'ry-^e§ 

Cat-y-rac'ty 

Cat-y-rac'tey 

Cat-yr-rhac'tcy 

Cy-taFrhy-tus 

Cy-tc'ny 

Cat'e-iiCy 

Cy-tli©'y 

Cdth'y-il 

Ca'ti-y 1 

Ca-ti-a'nus 1 

Ca-tj-G'ny 1 

Ca-tj-6'nys 1 

Cat-i-ll'ny 

Cdfi-llne 

Gy-tSF|-Qs 

Cat'i-lGs 

Cat'j-ny 

Ca't}-Qs 1 

Cy-tl'zl 

Cat-9-bn'gy 

Ca'treus C 

Cat-yg-na'tys 

Cy-tu-li-a'ny 

CiFy4us 

Cy-tu'rj-^2? 

Cdu'cy-sGa 

call'd 

Cau'cyn 

Cau-co>nu'y 

Cau-cu'ncs 

Cau'dl 

Cau-dFnus 

Cau'di-Gm 

Cau'lyn 

Cau-)u'nj-y 

Cau'nj-I 

Cau'nj-Gs 

Cau'nys 

Cau'rys 

Cau'rys 


Cav'y-r«B 
Cav-y-rlFlya 
Cav-y-ri'iiys 
Cav'y-rus 
Ca'vi-i 
Cy-V'cl 
Cy-y'cys 
Caz'9-cy 
C€'y-dCa 
CGb-yl4Fnu8 
C2b-y-r2n'sSy 
Cc-bbn'n© 
Cg'bga 
Ca'bryn ^ 
Cy-br6'ne 
Ce-br5'ni-y 
Cy-brg'njB 
Ce-bri'9-nSs 
CS'brys 


Cy-ciFj-Ga 

Cy-cl'ny 

Cy-cro'pi-y 

Ce-crbp't-d© 

Cy-crbp'i-d58 

C«c'r9-pXa 

Cg'crbpa 

Ce-cryph-y4s'y 

CS'dro-©, or Ce dxS'a 

CS-drc-a'tis 

Ce-drg^nys 

Gy-drti'si-l 1 

Ceg4u'8y 

CSFy-dSn 

C«Fy-dGa 

Cy4®'ny 

Cy4©'n© 

C94©'n5 

C5'ly-» 

Oy4Sd'9-n0a 

Cy4ft'i.y3 
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Cq len Us 
Ce le'ueus (> 

Ccl'c riia 
Ccl Q riOiti 
Cel-o rl'iius 
CGl'e-truiii 
CC'Ig ua 
Co iQ'ncs 
CGl'fa) 

CGrti-ber 
Cisl-ti bS'rSa 
CGl-t|-b6'ri 
Cel-ti-be'rj-gt 
CGl'ti 
Col'ti Cl 
OGl-to.gil'gi-t«e 
CeUo'n I 
Cel-tos'cy tli® 
Cem'itic-nus 
Cen'fL-bum. See Gena- 
bum . 

Co-ii«p'iirn 
CSn'gliro-iB 
Cen clirS'jS 
Ceil chrc'iis 
Cun'^Ju j-us 
Ce-iiG's'po-lis 
0»*-nr‘'ii u>ii J 
Cen-i mag'nl 
Ce-iil'nsi 
Ce-i)l'n6§ 

C5ri 9-ma'ni 
Cen-ao'res 
CSn-sp-il'iiys 
Cen tsL-vS'tys 
Cen-tdirn 
Oeii-t^Lu'ri-ctiB 
Cen-t3Lu'ri.is 
Cpn-t€'iii-iis 
Ccn-tim'a-niis 
Cen-tp-bli'cgi 
Ccu'to-ie§ 

Cpn-t5r'i-p5i 
Cen-tri'te? 

Cen-tro'nSa 
Cen-tro'nj-as 
OGn-tuin>C(Sl^liB 
Cen-tum'vj-rl 
Cen-ta'ri-a 
Cen-ta'rj-pgi 
C?n-tG^i-pa3 
Cen-tu'ri-p5 
CSph'a-laj 
CGph'^i-lAa 
Ccph-9-le'na 
Ceph-ablS'noB 
CCph-aWS'nGs 
C6ph-5il-l2'ni 
Ccph-ctl-lc'nj-a 
cspii'a-io 
C6ph-a*laj'(li-Jis 
CepU-gt-loBMjs 
C«pU-5i-l(eMi-Gai 

Ceph'^L-luii 
Ccph-st-lot'Q-mi 
Cfiph-sL-lu'dj-am 
CCpIi'a-ltts 
Ce plie'is 
Cc-p]ie'n 29 
CS'pheas (nO 6 
Co plie^.is (a.) 
Ce-plii''5i-gi I 

Cepli-i-sl'a-deg 
Co-I>Iiis'l-as I 
Ce-pJii'':jl-Sn 1 
Co-plil'sia 
Ce -plila p-d5'rus 
CSpli-i-sod'p-tas 
Ce-phl'spa 
Ce-plil's^s 
Ca'pliren 
Cg'pj-s' 

CS'pi-5n 
CGr'gi-c^ 

Co-rdc'fi-tS? 

CGr'^-meus 6 
CSr ^-ml'cys 
Ce-ra'nu-Gm 
Cgr'a-mGs 
Ceras'tSii 
CSr'a-sas 
Cfir'gi tsi 
Ce-raHllVS 
(> ra'tpn 
Ce-ra'tus 
Oe-r&u^ni si 
Co-rau'ni I 
Ce rilu'nns 
Co-raiu'^i-Ss I 
Cer-be'n-Sn 
Odr'b? r5s 
Cer'be-iiis 
Cer^c^-phas 
Cbr-c^-ea'ruini 


Cer-c5'is 

Cer-c5'ne 

Ccr-cos^te? 

Cer'ce-tJP 

Cei'ci-das 

Cer'ci-des 

Cer'ci-i 1 

Cor-ci/na 

Cer-cj-nl'tjs 

Cer-ciu'i-am 

Cer'c|-us 1 

Cer-C9-ba'liis 

Cer-C9-ni'ciiis 

Cer-co'pS§ ' 

Cgr'cy-6n 1 

Cer-cy/o-n6s 

Cer-cjpli'Si-itB 

Ccr cy'rg, 

Cer-do'us 

C^r-dyi'i-am 

Ce-re-a'li-si 

Ce-re-a'l|S 

Ce-re-a^lj-us 

Ce'rSs 

CGr'e-tJB 

Ce-rS'tS? 

Ce^reQs 6 

Ce-rj -a'ha 

C6'ri-l 

Ce-ril'liB 

Cer'i-tSa 

Cer-ma'nys 

Cer-ne'a 

Ce'r^ne^ 

CSr-9-p.is'a-dog 

Cer'plie-r5^ 

CSr-ie-ta'ni 

Cer-rliffi'T 

Cc‘r-so-blep'tga 

Ce*r'ti-mji 

Cer-to'nj-am 

Cer-to'nt.is 

Oer-va'r}-aa 

Cer'vi-Qa 

Ce-ry'ce3 

Ce-rJ"ci-Gs 1 

CSr-y-ml'csi 

Cer-y-ne'si, or -nl'gi 

Cer-y-nl'tea 

Ce-sGl'I}-aa 

Ce-fiSn'nj-si 

C5s'ti-as 

C^s-tri^nsi 

Ces-trl^n^s 

C^-tS'i 

Ce'tS? 

Ce-the^gus 

C6'ti-l 1 

Ce'ti-as 1 

Ce-tra'ni-as 

Ce'iis, and Csb^us 

Ce'yx 

J01iSi-b5^r9S 

J01ia'bSS 

-Cli^.-bi'^nys 

J0hgL-bla'gi-S 1 

J0h5i-b6^r9.s 

J0ha'bri-9, 

£JJia'bri-as 

j0Ua'l)ry-Is 

j0h?i-dX"9i-a8 1 

j0hs)0>si-nl^tffl 

J01i©'r9-a 

J0ha3're-as 

;0IifiB-r0c'r8i-tg9 

;CIicBr-e-dS'mu8 4 

£!hie-rg^mon 

jGhier'e-pliSn 4 

j0ha3-rgs'trgi-ts 

i0h£B-rSs'tr9-ta8 

jChser-i-bG^lvis 4 

jCiiiB-rin'thi.is 

jCliSB-rlp'pvis 
jCliffi'rd 
j0h?Br-9.ng^^ 4 
J0hiEr-9-nI^^ 4 
J0hsi-l8B'9n 
J01i^l-c®'si 

jChsil cS'si 
JChgil-cS'apn 
£!liSll-ce-d9'ni-s^ 
^hfliUcgt^p.irga 
J0h&l.chd5'n$ 
JCliaUj dSn^sSa 
£!liail'ci-deGs 6 
J0h^l-cld'i cs 
iCh^l cXd'i-cas 
jCh5ii-cid^i-as 

J0haLl ci'9-ps 
jChaVcis 

c9-can'dy"-lg§| 

jChjl-ca'dpn 


Charcoii 
CJiflil cou^dy-le^ 
Chfil cos^tlie-nea 
Ciial^cus 
JCJisiI die'll 

Clifii-lSsj'tra 

J0Jjdl'e-t5s 

CJial'e tGs 

did. I j-nl^t|8 

Cligi-lr'nua 

j0hal 9-ni'tfli 

j01idl-o-nJ'tis 

j0Jial'y-b6a 

j0Jial'y bSii 

jCJidUy-bg-ni'tiB 

J0iia'lyb^ 

j0ii?i-m®'le-8n 

j0Ji?i ma'ni 

jeJi9,-m5.'ve§ 

j0ligL ma'vl 

j0ha'ne 

j0Jia^9n 

£ihVg nef 

j0h?i-6'ni-ai 

j0ha-o nl'tis 

jClia'Ss 

j0har-Jic-nio'b?i 
J0har-si-c5'mij 
J01idr'a-dr9, or 
Chsi-ra'drgi 
j01idr'a-drSs, or 
J01i9.-ra'dr9s 
£JIiar'si-drGs 
J0h?i-rffl'^-das 
J01ilr-gin-da'i 
j0M'rax 

JCha're? 

J0hdr'i-cl59 
£Jlidr-i-clI'dSa 
J0hXr-i-cll'tus 
Chdr'i-clo, or 
Cllji-ri'clS 
j0hdr-i-dS'm9S 
J0hdr'i-Ig. 
j0lidr-]-la'9S 
J011SI ril'lys 

jBhsi-ri»ni.is 

j0ha-ri-9-mS^rua 

J01ia'ris 

j01isi-ri"fi-si 1 

Cli^-rT-ai-a'nus 1 

j0hsL-rX'/§i-as 1 

J0h^-rTs'ti-si 

Clidr'i-tSa 

J0hdr'i-t3n 

Chstr-mi'dsis 

Cliar'me 

Char^mi-dds 

jClidr'mi-dSs 

Chsir-mi'nijis 

J0hgir-ml'o-n5 

J01i5lr'mis 

Chsir-mSs'y-nsi 

j0hdr'mg-tS8 

jClidrbnus 

j0Jia-roB'’a-d«s 

jCha'rgn 

J0hgi-r5n'dsia 

j0hdr-9-nS'si 

jClidr-p-ni'vira 

j0har-9-pI'nua 

Clia'rSps 

jEhdr'g-pus 

j0ha-rj?b'd|S 

j0hat'rsL-mts 

J0hat-rsi-mi'tffi 

J0hau1)I, aniJCUau'cj 

diauasi 

jeiliu-la'sii-i I «• 

Chau'rys 

J0hdv'9-ngfl 

Clisi-y^cl 

Clia-zg^ne 

ChS'si 

Che'l® 

J0hsa59 

Che-ll'dgn 

;0hgl-i-d3'ni-9 

i-dofni^ 

JChSl-i-dS'nis 

j01ic-nd-9-nX'svazi 

J0hll-9-na'ts® 

J0h?-l5'n$ 

JS!he -is'iiis 

J0hgl-9'ii3pli/^-gi 

^hSl-y-da'rg-si 

JChedys 

^hSmfmis 

JChe'nsi 

jClig^nj'^n 


J0ii6fni-us 

jClie'ops 

Clie'pliren 

j01ier-e-moc^rsi-tSf 

£51i9-ii8'Vi pUGs 

J01ier'9 pii5u 

jSher-ig nC'fli 

J0herfsi-as 1 

iCher-sid'sL-mas 

j0her'8i-phro 

j0her-so'n?i 

J0her-s9>n6^stis 

J0he riis'cl 

jeiijd-noj'i 

j01ii-dd'rus 

ehVB 

£!hll-i dr'jhus 
J0Iiil'l-i1s, and 
J0Jiil'e-Gs 
eiil'lQ 
J0jii-lo^ni8 
j0Jii-in»^rsi 
J01iim'9,-3faa 
J0hira'c-ra 
J0hi-m5'rj-um 
J0hiu'a-laph 
J0h|-nffi'si 
Clil-om'si-rsi 
Chi^gn 
J01ii'o-ne 
J0Iii-6nVd5§ 
J0hl'9-»7s 
J0Hl'5s 

jChr-ris'g-pbGa 
j01il'ron 
j0hi-to'ne 
J0hxt'n-Sm 
j0hl®'ne-&s 
J0hll'de 
J01il5'e' 
j0hlS'reGs 6 
J0ho-a-r5'ue 
J01i5-si-rl'nsi 
j^hg-ds^pe^ 
J0h5'9-tr®, or 
Chg-a'trae 
J01i5^bas 
J0hoer'a-d5§ 4 
jShcB're-® 
J01icfir'j-ias 4 
J0h81-on-ti'ch9s 

J01ig-ma-ti*^n9S 1 

^lia-ni-a'tes 

401i5n'n!-dd8 

jCbo-nu^pb{s 

^hg-ra'^s 

^hg-i^s'ml 

J0b9-ri''ci-Ss 1 

J01i8r-i-nS»gs 

J01ig-rcB'bu8 

j01i8r-9m-n»'i 

j01iQr-zS'ne 

J0h8s'’rg-es 

J0hrS^mg^ 

jehrSm'e-tef 

J01ir5s'i-ph8n 

j0hres-ph6n'tSf 

ChrXs-tj-a'n^s 

jChrls-tg'-da'rgs 

^hris-tSph^rus 

€lhrXs^tQTph^ 

Chrg-ma'ti-as I 

J0hro'mi-gi 

J01ir5^mi-3s 

Chro'mi-Gs 

£Jhr5'ni-Gs 

^hry^gi-sSs 

jehrys/e-ias 

j0hryB'g-mS 

j01iry-s&n'tlii-Gs 

J0hry-8a'gr 

JCliiy-sd'g-reuB 6 

J0hry-sa'g-rl8 

jeiiry-sds'pj-d8§ 

J0hry-se'is 

;0hrys'c rds 

j0hry'sea 

j0hry'seGs 6 

J0 hry s-g-ds^pi«d58 

J0 hry a-g-cSph^^-lus 

J01iry-s8c'e.r5s 

j0Iirys'g-chYr 

j0hry-s3cVg-fis 

J0hry-s5*dj-dm 

j0hry-s8g'9-nGs 

J0hrys-g-Was 

j0bry-s8Fg-*gas 

J01iiryfi-g-l5^irsie 

j0hry-s8p'g-lXs 

J01iry*a8r'rhg-® 

J0hry-s8r'j:bg-ds 

J0 hry-sb'i'tg-mGs 

Chrys'g8‘tgm 


Chry-sotli^e-mis 
ClitJio'ni-si 5 
CUtli6'iii-us 5 
Chthon-g pliy'le 5 
j0Jiu/ngs 
J01iy'tiruni 

Ci-a'ngs 

Clb^g-lop, or -lis 

Clb-9-rI'tis 

C}-bo^tu3 

Cib'y-rgi 

Olg'g-ro 

Clc'g-nSs 

Ci-cG'tsi 

Clc-y-n6^tliu8 

Cif-b}-a'ni 

Cil-bi-c6'ni 

CiPj-cSs 

Ci-ll''Cl-SL 1 

Cll-i-cgn-jiG^sus 

Cil'ieg 

CXl'ru-us 

Cim-bS^ri-Qs 

Clm'bii-cum 

CTin'bri-cus 

Clm-j-nl'ce 

Cim'i-nus ’ 

Cim-m5'ri-l 

eim'me-rla 

Cim-mS'rl-Uin 

Ci-moMifl 

C\-md'hi8 

Cl na'tbgn 

Cln^g-dSn 

Cin^a rsi 

Ci-ndr'fi-d&s 

Cin^St-rGs 

CXn'ci-a 1 

Cin-cin-na'tgs 

Cin'c^Qs 1 

CXn^e-ds 

Ci-nE'§i^6 1 

Cm-|St'g-rIx 

CXn-gg-la'ni 

CXn^ gg-lum 

Ctn-i-G'tgi 

Cj-nlth'i-l 

CXii'nsi-dSn 

Ciii'ngi-mSs 

Cin-ni-a'na 

Cinx'}-si 1 

C»-n6'l|S 

Ci-nG'rgs 

Ctn'y-phGs 

Cin'y-r&s 

Cin-y-n^^ 

Ci-p5'rys 

Cir-c®'i.im 

Ci'r'ce 

Cir-cG'i-S 3 

Cfr-cG'si-Sm I 

Cir'ci-Gs 1 

Cir-rffi'si-tuin 

Cis-sibpl'nsi Gdl'li-si 

Cis'sg;-inGs 

Cis-sG^fS 

Cis'seus 6 

CTs'sj-9 1 

Cis'si-ffi 1 

CIs'si-dSs 

CXs'si-dE| 

CXs-sg-gs'sg 

C|8-SQ'P^ 

CjB-tS'n® 

Cis-thG'xi? 

CXs-tg-bo'cl 

Oi-ta'rj-Ss 

Ci-tS'ri-Gs 

Ci-thffi'^rgn 

CXtli-si-r5s'tgi 

Citli-a rXs'ti-fim 

C|-the^lsis 

Cttli'e-rSn 

CX"tj:Gm 1 

Cj-vi'lis 

Ciz'y-cfim 

Cldd^a-Gs 

Cla'de-«8 

Ola^nGS 

Cla'ni-Ga 

01sk-»a'nuB 

Clsi-r6n'ti-Gs 1 

Clds'si>cGs 

Clds's^Gs 1 

ClstB-tXd^l-Gm 

OlGu'di-^ 

Ciau'di-® 
ClGu-di-S'ngs ' 
Cl^u^dtron 
ClGu-di-Bp^g-lIs 
Clln'di-G* 

OlM'sgB 


Cla-vi e'nys 

Clav'i-^gr 

CU-zorn'e-nffi 

ClS'g-das* 

Cle-a;n'e-lu8 4 

Cle-ffir'e-tsi 4 

Cle-ag'g’-rag 

Cle-an'dri-das 

Clc-a'nor 

Cle-an'tji5f 

Cle-dr'ciius 

Cle-dr'i-dds 

Gle-dr^l de§ 

Cle'inens 

Climf&it 

Cle-m'en'ti-gi 1 

ClGm-cn-ti'ngs 

Cle'g-bis 

Cl5-g-bu'lg 

Cle-Sb-y-li^ng, 

Cle-o-bu'Igs 

Cle-6ch'ei-r€§ 

Cle-5ch-si-rl'si 

Cle-oc'ij-tus 

Cle-o-d®'gs 

Cle-Sd'si-mds 

Cl5-g-da'mys 

ClS-g-d6'inya 

ClE-g-do'r^* 

CIc-CE^tsis 
Cle-S^^e-nSs 
Cl6-o-la'us 
Cle-Sm'e-Chas 
Cle-g-indn'tg? 
Cle-om'brg-tiis 
Cl5-o-mc'd5§ 
CIe-Sm'e-ng§ * 
Cle-G'n®, and Cle-o'nsi 
Cle-o^ng 
Cle-o-nl'cgi 
Cle*g-ni'cgs 
Cle-on'y-mfis 
Cle'g-pGa 
Cle-Sp'g-ter 
Cl«-g-pa'tr?i t 
Cle-Sp/g-trls 
Cle-SpJi'ai-ne^ 
ClE'g-phiS 
Cle-Spli'g-lGs 
Cie'g-plion 
OlE-g-phy^lys 
Cl5.gp-t31'g-injG« 
ClE'g-pGs 
Cle-5'rsi 
Olc-Ss'tlie-nSa 
CIe-5s'tr?i-tsi 
CJe-5s'tr^-tQ8 
Cl5-g-tl'mus 
CIe-5x'e-nGs 
Clep^sy-drsi, or 
Clep-sy'dr? 
Cles'i-des 
Clet-9-bS'nI 
ClXb'9-nU8 
Cli-de'mus 
ClT^'e-nEs 
C15m'ai-cGs 
ClSm'e-iiGa 
Cli-nl'g-dgB 
ClXn'i-ds 
CU-n5m'g-cIiGa 
Cl{-l)ip^pi-dS3 
Clls-i-thS'rsL 
ClXs'llie-nEs 
Clr'tffi ' ^ 
Cli-tdr^chue 
Cli^g 
Clj-ter'ni-a 
Cllt'j-ph5 
Cllt-.g>dc'inu8 
Clhtdni'si-cliGs 
Cli-tSn'y-mGs 
Cm'g-plidii 
Cli-to'ri-si 
Clg-a'c^ 

Clo-g-cl'na 

Cl6^di-si 

Cl5-di-a^nus 

Cl8'di-Gs 

ClceM}-g 

Cl(B'l{-ffi 

Cl<eaj.Q8 

Olbn^dtHcSB 

Cl5''ni-si 

Ola'ni-Gs 

ClG-si-cX'na 

Olg-gn'ti-Gs 1 

ClQ'pe.51 

ClG'S|-g 1 

Clg-s!''nl FSn'tSs 

Clu-sX^g-lGm “ 

OlG'si-Gm 1 

ClG^si-Gs 1 


ClQ-V|-5'nus 

Clu'vj-us 

Ciy^dffl 

Cl>m'e-n€ 

Clym-e-ns'i-des 

Cljin-e-ne'is 

Clyra'e-nQs 

Clyp'e-g 

Cly-son'y-mGs 

Ciyt-em-nes'tra 

ciy^thsi, orCiyf'ti-e - 

ciy'/ti-6s 1 ^ * 

Clyt-g-ni5'd5§ 

Clyt-g-«5^is 

Cnst-ca'di-um 5 

CnSc'g-lis 5 

Cndc'si-lus 5 

Cnffi'iis, or CnS'^s 5 

Cna'^i fit 5 

Cna'pheua, PS'trysS 
Cne-mlMS^ 5 
CnS'rniis 5 
Cm-din^i-Gm 5 
Cni^dus 5 
Cno'pye 5 
CiioB^Sj gi 1, 5 
Cnos^Biis 5 
Cd-a-msL'ni 
Cg-a'trm 
CSb'a VB§ 

Co-Cdl'j-dSs 

Cac'fli-ias 

C6c-ce-i a^iigfi 3 

Cgc-ce'|-Qs 3 » 

Cgc-cyg'l-Gs 

Co'clcf 

C6c^ll-tea 

Ooc-o-Sd'tSa 

CSc'ti-ffi 1 

Cg-cu'siis 

Cp-cy'toe, or -tys 

Cg-d5^nys Si'mia 

Cg-dl'iiys 

Cod-g-mdn'nya 

Og«dra'tus 

C5d'ii-dcB 

Cg-drSp'^-lls 

Ca'drns 

Ccfi-cil'i-Ss 

C(B'lgi 

Ccel-gi-le'tffi 4 
CoB'Jg 

CoBl-e-syr^l-g, and 
Cojl-g-syr'i-a 4 
Coj-lS't© 

CoeGj-si 

CcR-li-g-brl^ga 

Ca?'l}-tis 

Coe'lufi 

Cce'nus 

Coar^gtrnSB, or -n&a 4 

Caj-rdt'si-das 

Co'^s 

CcEs'y-rgi 4 
Cce^ya 

C6"fiffi-5'nyai 

Cag'g-mGs 

G8|-}<dG'ny8 

C6^i|-bCs 

0 . 31 -fii-cE'si 

Cg-l®'nys 

Cg-ldn^cg-rGm 

CoPy-phSs 

CSl'y-pIs 

Cg-lax'y-Ia 

Cg-l&x'^ 

CSPghi 
OoP^h|-cQs 
Cdl'chis, and CSl'gliga 
C5'li-as 

Cg-ll^nus 

OSPla-bGa 

Col-Ia't}-y 1 

OSI-lgi-ti'nua 

Cgl-ll'nji 

CgUG'ci-y 1 

Cgl-lG'thus 

CSPly^tfis 

CSl'y-bl 

Cbl'p-fi 

Cg-I6'iiffi, or -np 
CgWn&as $ 

Cg-lG^ni-y 

Cg-lbn'i-dSs 

Cg45'ii|S 

Cg-lG'nga, or -nys 

CSl-g-pG^ng 

CbPg-phSn 

Cg Ids'sg 

Cg-l6't5f 

Cgl-the'ne 

CSbybra^Vpy 

Cg-lSm^n® Hfer'cy Ite 


* C/eowi'iMifio. — Dryden, throughout his tragedy of Cteommes^ incorrectly accents to be short by nature, the Latin poets, aa Lucan, Juvenal, and Statius, often make 
this w rd on the penultimate. it long by position ; and the usage 0^ Shakespeare has fixed the accent on this aylla* 

*v CZeope'tre. — Though the vowel of the penultimate syllable in this word appeam ble for English readers. 
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CSl-y-mel'lgi 

O^lu^thus 

Cp-miB'thd 

C6ni-^-|S'ngi 

C9-ma'n^ 

Co-ma^ni-^ 

C9-ma'nijs 

C5m'9-rl 

C9-ma'rj-?i 

CSm'si-rtis 

CQ-ma't;^ 

C9-ma'z9n 

C9m-ba'b99 

CSm'be 

CQm-bre'9 

CSm^ba-tls 

C9<mS'djB 


PRONUNCIATION OF GREEK AND LATIN PROPER NAMES. 


Co-mIn'}-Q 

1 

Cd'mi-us 
Com-mgi-fiS'ne 
Corn-mgi-|s'nus 
C9m-inin-}-a^nus 
C9m-mo-di-a']ius 
Cotn'm9Hi(i8 
C9i»'nS^n^ 

C9m-ne^nva 

Cbm-pi-ta'U-^ 

Com-plQ^tutm 

Comp's^-tiis 

Com-pu'sgi 

Con'ca-nt 

Von^c^-n^a 

C9n-cor'di-*i 

Con-cbr'di-us 

Cbn'dMus 

CQn-di'te 

Con-di-a^nus 

Con-d9-cha'tS| 

C9n-ditSpsI 

C9n-drVe-9 

Con'dy-ias 

Co'n§ 

COn-fm-bri'c? 
Con-e-tQ-da'n^s 
C9n-fu'ci-us 1 
CQU'gitt'dus, O* M. L. W, 
C5n'§9-dus, JP. K, 
Py. & Sharpe** 
CJiJn'gri-s 
C9-ni^?i-ci 
Cd'ni-l 

C5n-im-bn^c? 

* C9-nl8'9-liis 
C5n'ni-dds, Py. 

C9n-nl'd?is, M. W. 
C9-ii5'neas 6 
Co-n6^pS 

C5n-Q<pS^yiin, aaUt 
C9-na'pe>fim 
C5'n9S Con-caP9<-riis 
C9il-8€n'tef 
C9n-san'thfi 1 
C9n-sea't}-&B 1 
C9ii-s1d'j-Tis 
C5n-si-li'nitm 
C9n-st3bi'ti-?i 1 
CSn-stan-ti'gi, in. Oy- 
prus, 

C911-3 ain-t}-a8p'9-Ks 
CSu-st^n-tl'nuiB 
CSn^stqa-HnB 
C9n-3tSln^ti:-1Ss 1 
Coa%9-la3 
C5n-tes-Wnt 


CiSin-t^p9-iri^^ 

C9n-tu^bi-^ 


C5n've-n® 

CS'gn 
Co'Ss, and CSs 
CS'p© 

09-pa'is t 
Ca'plles 
C5^pi-9 
C9-p6'ni-iIs 
C9-pra''tas, JIf. Py, 
Cbp'rsi-tes, W, 
Ca^preQs 6 
C9-prWy-mii8 
05r-ai-cS'gi-iSm 1, or 
C5r-^-can^S}-ilm I 
C6r-?i-cl^n99 
CSr-?-C9-na'sp9 
Cp-rdl'g-t® 
Cp-ra'nus 
iJdr'b^-as 
Cbr-b|-a^ne 
CiJr'bi-a 
C3r'biJi-l5 
Cdr'ci-bf. 


C'dr'CQ-r&s 

Cdr'cu-iani 

Cor-cy^r^i 

Cor-da'lj-o 

Cbr'd^-lttS 

Cbr'dy-bgi 

Cbr-dy-e'ne 

C9r-dya?i 

Co^re 

Cbr'e-sus, man, 

Cg-xS'svi3, mountain, 

C9-rg'tgi8 

Co-re 'tus 

C9r-fid^i-as 

Cpr-ftn'i-um 

C9-rl'? 

Cp-rl'clgs 
C9-rin'e-ttm 
CSr-in-thl'9i-cuS 
C6-rs-9-la'n9S 
C9-ri^9-iI, and 
Co-ri-or4 
C9-rl'th? 

Cor^-tas, or OSr'y-thas 
C’dr^raa-s^ 

Cpr-nS'li-ai 

Cor-nS-li-a'ngs 

Cir-nS'li-f 

C9r-nenj-us 

Cpr-nlc'^-lum 

Cdr-ni-jfi^^ct-aa 1 

C<5r'ni-|er 

Cor-na^tua 

Cp-ro'bi-Ss 

C9-roe'b9S 

C9-r5'na 

C8r-9-na't9S 

C9-rfl'ne 

CSr-o-Re'gi 

Cp'-ro'neus 6 

CSt-o-nl'^ 

C5r-o-nx'd€g 

C9-ro'nis 

C9-ro'n9S 

C5t'9-p5, or Cg-Td'p9 
Cpr-rha'Ii-ana 
Cor-se'9, or -si'g 
CSr'sj-ffi 1 
Cdr'ai-cgi 
Cor-s5'te 

Cpr-sQ'rV 

Cpr-to'n^ 

Cpr-ta'n® 

Cpr-ty'n? 

CSr-tin-ca'ni-as 

C8r-un-ca'nuia 

C9r-vi'nus 

C8r-y-teLn't53 

CBr'y-b&s 

C5r*y-b5s's?t 

CSr^y-bas 

C9-ry"ci-gi 1 

Cp-rf'c'j-dSs 

C9-ry?'ci-as 1 

C5r^y-cus 

C5r'y-d3n 

C5r'y-las 

CSr-y-lS^uni 

Oo-rym'bi-f^r 

OSr'y-ng. 

C5r-y nee'yiS 
C5r-y-ne't9, and 
C5r-y-nS'tSs 
CSr-y-pha'sj-ani 1 
C5r'y-plig 
09 -rj'thgi 
Cor-y-thSn'ses 
CSr'y-thaa 

Cd'BiB 

098-c5^Tii-9 
Cps-co^nj-asr 
C9a-sffi^9, and OSs'sg-^ 
C9S-aln'i-as 
Cas^sj-o 1 
Cps-su-tj-a^nus 1 
Cps-sa^tj-us 1 
Cps-sy'rp 
CSs-tp-b3'cI 
Cp-sy'r^ 

C5't6|, and 

Cp-thd'ne-p, W,\\,vJ) 
C5th-o*n^p, K* 
C5-ti-9t-S'pin 1 
CSt'i-ias 
CSt-i-nu'g^ 

C5t'i-s5 

Cp-ta^'nis 

Cat'ti-ffi xrp^ 

Cat-tj-a^nus 

cst'ti-as 

Opt-ta'njs 

Oo-ty-p-gfpm 1 


CS-ty-p-S'pn 1 

CSt'y-lp 

Cot-y-lffi'ps 

Cp-tyi'i-Ss 

Co-ty-5'rgi 1 

C6-ty-o'rps 1 

Cq-tfto 

Co-tSft/ti-gi 

op-tyt^ta 

Crpm-bu's^ 

Crpm-btt'tis 

Ci^n'p-S 

Cran^^-i 

Oi&n'p-as 

Cra'ne 

Crgi-iig'p, or -nl'p 

Crp-nS^pm 

Cra'ni-I 

Crap'p-thas 

Cras-pe-dl'tSg Sl^nus 

Crps-sf'nps 

Cias'si-p53 

Crps-sl''ti-ua 1 

Cras'ti-nus 

Cr§L-t®'?LS 

Crp-tffi'is 

Crp-tfflm'e-nSg 

Cr?i-t5'?i 

Cra'te-as 

Crat'e-ras 

Cra^teg 

Crp-tSs-i-cle'fi 

Crat-e-sip'p Ks 

Crat-c-slp'pi-d&s 

Crp-teu'pa 

Cr^i-tg'vaa 

Orai-tl'iipa 

Crp-tis'the.ii5g 

Crat'y-lus 

Cr2Lu'|i-® 1 

Cr&u'sfs 

CrSLux'i-dSs 

Cre-mS'dpn 

CrSm'e-rp. 

CrSm-p-ta'pn 

CrSm'my-8n 

Cre-mo'ngi 

Cre-mG^ti-us 1 

Orp-nG'cys 

OrS'nffl 

Crp-nffi'us 

Crgn'j-dss 

CrS-9Xi-ti^?i-d5g 

Ore-aph'p-di 

Ore-3ph'j.ias 

Cre-o-ph?MuS 

CrS-p-po'lps 

Crep-e-rS^j-as 3 

Cre-pS^ri-us 

Creph-p-ie-nS'tus 

CrSs'i-laa 

OrS'gi-us 1 

Gres-phSn'te§ 

Crgs^sj-Gs 1 

Cres-ta'ne 

Cre-tffi\is' 

Cre^tp 

Crete 

Cr6'te-gi 

CrS^tSg 

CrS^teGs 6 

Cr5^thp-is 

CrS'tlieGs 6 

Orp-thi^dgs 

CrSt^i-cGs 

Cre-tbp'p-Ks 

Cre-Q'sp 

Greu'sis 

Cri'p-sus 

Cri-ml%p 

Cri-ml'sps 

Cri-nag^P-iSs 

Cri-nT'sus 

Crj-nl'tps 

Crl-b'p 

Crjs-pl'ini 

Cns-pi'nps 

Crj-thS^is 

Cr|-th5^te 

Crl^'ti^s 1 

Crlt-p-baaus 

Crit-^g'mpa 


Crlt-p-la'ua 
Cri-t5^ni-GB 
CrS'u Me-ta^ppn 
Crp-bl'p-ian 
Crp-bl'p-ias 
Crbb^y-ias 
Crp-by'zl 
Cr8c'p-15 
Cro'ce-ffl 
Orbc-p-di'lpn 


CrSc-p-dl-iap'p-lts 
Croc-p-di^Iu3 
Crp-co'ti-um 1 
CrbQ-y-lS'p 
CrcB'sps 
Crp-i'teg 
Cro-ml'tis 
Cr8m^my-8ii, or 

Cnymy-on 

Cro'ni-?L 

CrSn'I-dSf 

Crp-nt'pn, name of 
Zeus, 

Cro'ni-5n, or -Gm, 
mountain. 

Cro'nj-ua 

Crps-s®'^ 

Cr5t'p-lS 

CrSt'p-lus 

Crp-t5'np 

Cro-tS-ni-a^tffi 

Crp-to-nl-a'tis 

Cr5t-p-pi'ai-d5f 

Crp-t5'pt-&s 

Crp-to'ppa 

Crus-ta'me-rl 

CrQa-tu-me'ri-ai 

CrGs-tp-mS^ri-am 

CrGa-tyi-mi'num 

Crys-tu^mi-um 

Crus-tu^nus 

Cr&s-tur-nS'ni-us 

Cryp-tl'p 

Cte'?i-tas 5 

Ctem'e-ne 5 

Gte'nps 5 

Cte'si-as 1, 5 

Cte-sib'i-Gs 5 

Ctes'i-clSs 5 

Cte-slI'p-ghGs 5 

Otgs'i-phon 5 

Cte-sjp^pps 5 

CtS'g|-Bs 5 

Ctim'g-nS 5 

Cu^cu-fas 

caap-rs 

CaFle-5 

Cul-ls^p-ma 

Cu'mffi , 

Cp-ma^nps 

Cp-ni'n^i 

Op-pa'v5 

Cp-pl'd5 

(Wpid 

Cu-pi-Sn^l-Gs 

CQ'prgi 

Cyr-cu'li-3 

CG'rSs 

Cy-re'tSg 

Cy-rS'tis 

Cy-rS^ti-Gs I 

Cu'r{-a 

Cu-rj-G'ti-1 1 

CG-ri-a^ti-Gs 1 

Cu-rlc't» 

CQ'rj-G 

Cu-rj-o'nsa 

Ou-ri-8s-p-il't®, or *t5s 

Cy-ri'tjs 

CG'ri-Gm 

Cu'ri-Gs 

Gu-rp-pp-la'tSs 

CUr'tH 1 

Cdr/ti-Gs 1 

Cy-rfi^Us 

Cas'pi-us 

Cu6-S»'I 

Cy-tirj-» 

Cy-til'i-Gin 

Cy-y-ral't«9 

Cj-Gm-p^B^rys 

Cy'y-mBs 

Cy'y-nS 

Cy-a'np-p 

Oy-a'ne-» 

Cy-a'np-g 
Cy-a'np«as 
Cy-p-r&x'gs, or 

Cy-4Uc'a-ySf 

Cy'y-thGs 

Gjb'y-16 

Cy-bSOie 

Cgj^e-ly 

G^'g-lS 

Cyb^e-lufl 

Cyb'f-ry, or CWy-ry 
Cy-Ms'fri-y 
Cy-cS'si-Gm 1 
(».) 6 


Cy-cKb'p-rGs 

Cycaj-cl 

Cy-clo'p5? 

Cy'cieps 

Cyd'j-as 

Cyd'i-moS 

Cyd-p-nB'y 

Cy-d6'nS§ 

Cy-do'ni-y 

Cy-do'ni-us 

Cyd'iy-ry, Jl, W, (i. v.) 

Gy-dra'rp, Py, 
Cy-dreOus 
Cyd-rp-la'ug 
Cy'drys 
CyFy-bus 
Cyl-bi-a'ni 
Cyl'i-c5s 
Cyl-iab'y-rfis 
Cyi'ly-r5s 
CjlOa-rGs 
Cyl-lS'np 
Cyl-le-nS^us 
Cyl-lg'ni-Bs 
Cy]-Ie'nus 
Cyl-ljr'i-i 

C5fl-p-ne'us, or -ni'ys 
Cy^my, or Cy^m® 
Cy'me 
Cy-mS'lys 
Cy-m6d^p-c5 
Cy-mSd-p-cS'y 
Cy-mSd-p-ce'as 
Cy-m6'lus, and 

Gi-mB'lus 
Cym-p-pp-ll'y 
Cy-in6tli'p-5 
Cyn-ffi-gl'rys 
Cy-nsB'uiy 
Cy-nffi'thi-Gm 
Cy-nffi'thys 
Cy-na'ne 
Cy-na'p5s 
Cyn'y-ry 
Cyn^e-Gs 
Cy-nd|'e-tffi 
Cyn-p-gl'rys 
Cy-nS'§i-i 1 
Cy-n6^t® 

Cyn-g-t8'y 

Cy-nS'tSs 

Oyn-e-tliQs'sfi 

C|n'i-y 

Cyn'i-cS 

Cyn'i-cl 

Cyn'j-cGs 

Cyn-p-ceph'y-I® 

Cyn-p-cSpb'y-lI 

Cyn-p-phSn^tjB 

Cy-n*dr'ti-5n S 


gn-ps-se^mp, 
uyn-p su^rg 
Cyn'p-sOre 
Cyn^thi-y 
Cyn'thi-Gs 
Cy-Jiu'ri-y 
CJp-y-rls'sI 
Cyp-y-r5sfsi-^ 1 
Cyp-p-rls'sys 
Cypb'y-ry 
Cyp-ri-a'ny# 


Cyp'ri^qn 

Cfprps 



Oyclys 
Oy-clr'?i-«das 


§ ^r«'n» 
r-p-na'i-cy 
r-e-iia^i-cl 
Uy-rg'ne 
Cy-rgs'chy-ta 
Cy-rg'‘tpffi 1 
Cy-rl'y-de? 
Oy-rll'lya 
Cpr'il 
Cy-rl'iiys 
Cy-r9-p®-dt'y 
Cy-rbpVlte 
Cyr-r®'l 
C3?r'rhy-da 
Cjfr'rhSg 
Cyr-rhgs'tj-c^ 
Cyr-ri-5'na 
Oh'si-lG» 
Oyr-tS'ny 
Gyr-t5'nS8 
Cy-t®'is 
Cy-tliB^ry 


Gy-the'rp 

Cyth-e-rS'y 

Cytli-e-re'is 

Cy-tliS'ns X 

Cy-thS'ri-Gs 

Cy-the'rpn 

Cy-thg'rus 

Cy-tan^l-um 

Cyt-is-so^rus 

Cy-to'rys 

Cyz-j-cS'nl 

C>2'|-c5s 

Cyz'i-cum 

Oyz'Hus 


D. 


Da'®, or Da'hffl 
Da'ci, and Da'Cffl 
Da'ci-p 1 
Da^cj-Gs 1 
DGc'ty-li 
DGd-ps-ta'n^ 
D&d'i-c® 


Dffid'p-lp 4 

D®d-Me'a 4 

Dffi-da'li-8n 

D®d'p-luB 4 

D®'nipn 

Dffim'p-neg 4 

D®m'9-iiGm 4 

D&g-p-sl'rp 

Da'i 

Da'i-clSg 

Da'i-de? 

Da-im'p-ghuS 

Da-lrn'e-nEg 

Da'i-phr5a 

Dp-i'rp 

DGl'di-p 

Dai-i-ter'nX 

DGl'mp-tp 

DGl'mM® 
Dpl-ma'tj-p 1 
Dpl'-ina'ti-Gs I 
DGl'mi-Gra 
DSm-p-de'tpe 
DGm '9-118 
DGm-ps-cE'n^ 
DGm-ps-cE'np 
DGm-9s-ce'nps 
Dgi-m.»s'c|-Ga 1 
Dp-ma'gi-p 1 

DGin-9-sIch'thpR 

D&m-p-sip'pus 

DGm-p-ais'tr^i-tGs 

Ddm-9-B}-th^'mvL8 

D&m-9-sl'tpn 

Dp-mGs'tEg 

DGm'9-sQs 

DG'me-Gs 

Da'mj-p 

Da-mi-a'nps 

Dpm-ns'ni-I 

D&m'np-rXx 

Dp-mBch'p-rls 

D&m'p-cl5g 

Dp-mdc'rp-tSg 

Dp-mbc'rt-t^ 

Dp-mSc'rj-tuB 

Dp-mffi'tps 

Dp-mbl'p-rSii 


JXm-p-nl'cpar 


D9<ni8ph'M9 
D9-m3ph'j-lG» 
Dam'p-pliBn 
D^-mbs'tr^-tGs 
Dp-mSt'p-lSg 
Dp-mGx'e-nGs 
Dp-mVr'i'-Gs 
DGn'p-e 
DGn'st-I 
Dp-na'j-dffi 
Dp-nGVdes 
DGn'pdp. 
DGn'p-Gs 
DGn'dp-ri, and 
Dpn-dGr'i-d® 
D9-nG'b{-G9 
JDdn'ahe 
DS'p-ghGs 
Da'p-nsa 
DGpn'i>tGB, 8 , 
D9-phl't^, Py. 
DGph'n® 
I^pb-ns'i^B 
IHlph'iieus 6 
DGph-np’pfi9'ri-9 


Dpph-iidp'p-tSg 

Ddr'p-bp 

Dar'^-bSs 

Dar^9-dax 

Dar-pn-ta'gi-g Z 

Dpr-da'np-i 

Dir'dp-nl 

Dpr-da'nl-p 

Dpr-dGn'j-dffl 

Dpr-dan^i-dEg 

Dar'dp-njs 

Dar'dp-nus 

Dp-rS't-umS 

Da 'res 

Dp-re^ia 

Dp-re'ps 

Dp-rl'p 

Dp-rl'cus 

Da-ri-e'cSg 

Dgi-ri't® 

Dp-rl'ps 

Dps-cu's? 

Dds-cy-le'ura 

DSs-cy-ll'tis 

Dps-cyi'j-Gm 

DSs'cy-lGs 

Da'se-p 

Da'g{-us 1 

Das-sp-rS'tffi 

Das-sp-re'nl 

DUs-sp-rl't® 

Das-sp-rI"tH X 

Dps-tl'rp 

Dat'p-meg 

Dut-a-phcr'i>E3 

Dau'ljs 

Dau'm 

DGu'ni-p 

Dau'nits 

Dau'ri-fer 

Dau'rj-sBg 

Ddv'p-rp 

Dax.f-mp-nl'tjs 

DSb'p-iGs 

DG'bLjs 

Dgc-p-dG'chl 

De-c®'np-G3 

De-cGp'p-lXs 

Dp-cgb'p-lGs 

D6p-e-lg'p, or -1I'» 

Dgc-p-lB'iim 

Dg9-P*li'c\im 

DS^'e-lGa 

Dp-cein'vi-ri 

Dp-ccn'ti-Gs Z 

De-cS'ti-p 1 

D5-cj-a'nys 1 

De-cj-G'tBg I 

D2-ci-a'tum 1 

Dp-cld'i-u8 sax'll 

Dp-c7m'i-G» 

D69'i-mua 

Dp-cIn'p-Gs 

Dc'ci-B 1 

DO'cj’Gs X 

pgc'y-lp 

DSc'p-mp 

Dgc-i.i-ma'tdg 

De-cu'ri-5 


Dgd-i-tam'p-nCf 

De'iis 

Dg-j-p-ni'rpi3 

De-tc'p-Gn 

De-7d-p-ml'p 

Dp-Il'p-dn 

Dp-tl'p-cliS» 

Dp-lm'p-cUG« 

Dp-X'p-cGg 

De-lV£}iG8 

Dp-I'p-n® 

D642n'i-d8f 

Dp-I'p-neGs 6 

Dp-I-P-pg'? 

Dg-i-p-pi'tCfl 

D5‘i-8tV-ruB 

D§-Ipli'i-l|i 

D§-ip}i'i-lS 

Dp-tph'p-bGs 

D8'i“Ph8n 

D8-i-pli8n't8B 

Dp-Ip'y-15 

Dp-Xp'y-lGa 

Dgj-p-nl'i|L 


BB'I. . 
De>ll'|i-d83 
DS'li-Gm 
DeOi-Gs 
D«I'li-Bb 
Dpl-ma'ti-Gs 1 


* Congefdusy or Con^gedus , — The line of Martial (Ep, 1 , 50, 91 cited by Shall® 
and otherB,*— 

** Tepidt natat^a lene Congedti vtidiia!a,*’<— 

4oes not determine the quantity of the penultimate. 


t Copa'ts, — Ganr, following Xiabbe, accents tliis word on the first syllable 5 but the 
penult is made long by Arratc^hanes, ,ack, 880« 

± Dryden, in his tragedy bfJlUfor Love, incocreotly accents this woi^ 

on the first syllable. 
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Del-mTn'i-Gm 

Del-pliic'9-l5i 

Del'phi-cus 

Del-phid'j-us 

Dcl-phl'nfiij 

Dcl-pliln'i-a 

Del-phtn'i-uin 

Dol-plii'nus 

Del'plii'um 

Dcl-pliy'ne 

Del-to'ton 

Ue-mi'(l5§ 

De-mJBn'e-taa 4 

De-m.iff'o-r§Ls 

Dem-a-ri'tgL 

Dein-^-ia'tus 

De-mlrgiiys 

De-inar'e-te 

Do-m,ir'e-teg 

Dein-si-ris'tp 

De-iiid'trj-? 

P5'ine-?i 

pe-mG'ter 

De-mc'trj-a 

De-rne'tri-as 

I) o-m5^tn-Gs 
pSm'i-pliS 
DSin-(?-a-iKis'S9 
Dein-rt-co'de? 
De-ni6cli'a-r5| 
PCm^^'clo^ 
De-ra5c'9-Sn 
De-miic'r^i-te^ 
po-mSc'rj-tus 
Pfi-mSd'a-mas 
pB-m8d'|-c5 
Pfi-mSd^p-cuB 
Pe-m6'le-5n 
Dc-moMe-Sa 
Do-m5'lG-iIs 
pom-p-nis'sp 
Df-m5^nax 
p6m-p-nS'8ps 
Pem-9-ni'cp 
puin-o-nl'ciis 
PG-mSpU'^L-nSf 

pSm-9 plian'tys 

Dc-rnSpliO-lus 

pSin'o-pUSn 

J) n-on 
Pi* ll'ip'o 1.1 

Peui-9p-t(d'9-ina8 

Pc*-mo8^tlio-nu9 

Po-nifVtip-tGs 

pem-9’ii'mus 

PB-mu'chiis 

PGm'y-laa 

D(!»-dti'tia 

DGn-SG-lo'tae 

PBn-fd'tys 

p5n-tho-lG'tic 

p3-o.l)rl'i?9 

Pe-od'p-tGa 

Pfj-o'ia 

PuvMii-coij, M. Py.S. W, 
D(n*-bi'cC*3, Jl, C. JT, 
Sck. 

Dor'cG 

Dcr-cs'ln-i 

D<jr'c9-t5, and -tte 

Ppr-cyrij-dis 

Der'cy-lSs 

por'cy-nGs 

Per-saj^I 

Der-ttiQ^np; 

Per-W'n^i 

D^r-ta's?i 

pp-rA-si-ffi^i 1 

pgs-i-de'ri-as 

pSs-i-la^.is 

DGs'po-t? 

De>su'd9-b^ 

peu-ca^Il-8n 

Peu-cS't|-u0 1 

Peu'dp-rix 

poa-Jfl'^-pSs 

pav'9-n?i 

Pe:|f-dm'e-n5 

Ppy-ana'p-nQs 

pQx-lc^re-Sn 

Dex-Yth'9-?i 

DGx^i-Bs 1 

pi4b'o-lus 

Pl^c'9-»fis 

pi4LC-9-p5'^na 

Dl-9-crS'?i 

Di'9-cris 

Dl-pc-tar^i-dGs 

pl^d'p-gbUs 

PI-jt-da-mf-Tii-^'nus 

DI-5i-du'm$-nus 

PI-®'9S 

Dl'?i-g8n, and Pi'?i-gGm 

px-arpx&s 

Pi-aais 

DX*^&8-t| go^sfa 


Dl-a'nsi * 

DVqn (in poeLry) 

Dl-a'nas 

Di-kn'p-sp 

Dl-a'ni-um 

Dl-aph'p-nSa 

Di-?i-pon'ti-us 1 

DI-a'§i-si 1 

Dl-JLu'lys 

Ulb'}-6 

D|-bu'tsi-des, S. 
Dxb-9-taM§9, JT. 
Py. 

DT-Cffl'gi 

DI-ccb^,is 

Dl-cdr'chua 

Di'c? 

Di^-e-ir'chuB 

pi-cG'ne^s* 

Di^'e-tas 

Dic'p-mas 

Dic-ta^tpr 

Pic'te 

D}c-tid-i-6n^sS9 
Dic-ti'ngi 
Did'i-iis 
PId ^y-m^ 

Dld'y-mie 

Pid-y-m.TB'iis 

Pid-y-ma^on 

Pld'y-mS 

Did'y-tnura 

PId'y-mus 

Pl-Sn'e cS? 

Dl-Ss'pi-tpr 

Dl-|S'n5i 

Dl-pn'ti-gi 1 

Dl-ls'ri 

Dl-|T''ti-as 

DI-l-P9-lI'a 

DT-it're-phea 

Dl-na'ci-Gm 1 

Dl-nir/jhua 

Dln'dy-m?i 

Dtn-dy-znG^ne 

Pin'dy-mbs 

PinMy-mum 

pTn'dy-mJia 

Pln'i-gi 

Plna-ais 

Din'i-chS 

]Di-nScli'?i-r§a 

Pl-n8c'7^-t§s 

Dl-nSd'p-ShSa 

Dl-nSI'p-ghas 

Dl-nSm'^i-ghe 

Dl-n5m'?i-ghGs 

Dl-n8m'9-ne§ 

Pl-n8s'the-n€9 

Dl-nSs'tr?i-tas 

Pl-9-c®s-9-rS'5i 

Dl-5'cle-si, Umn. 

Di-9-cl5'a, festival. 

Di'p-cle? 

Dl-9-cla-ti-a^nys 1 
X>l-Q-clS^ti-qn, ' 
Dl-Q-clVdB^ 

Dr^ da'rys 

Di-ad'9-tas 

Pl-oe'tgia 

Dl^5g'e-nss 

Pr-8g-e-ni'^ 

Di-9-|5-ni-a'n«js 

Dl-5§^e-nus 

DT-pg-ne^tttS 

Dl-9-rae'?i 

Pl-9-m5'de 

Dt-om-e-d6'?i 

Pl-5m-§-dS'cB 

Dl-o-mS'd5s 

DVQ-mJ8d 

Pi.5m'e-d5n 

Pl'p-mSs 

DI-9-n«B'» 

Di-6'ne 

Di-9-ny''ai-9 1 

DT-9-ny-8T^?i-d69 

pl-9-ny"si-4a 1 

Dl-9-nya''j-dSs 

Pi-p-ny-sj-p-ds^rps 1 

Dl 9-ny"§i-8n 2 

Dl-p-ny-sTp'p-Ws 

DT-p-ny'^ai-Gs 1 

PI-p-nys-Q-do^ryis 

Dl-p-ny-sSp'p-Ua 

Dl-o-ny'sps 

Pl-p-ny^sps 

PT-aph'?-nSf 

DT-9-pi'thS9 

Pi-p-pge'nvs 

Pl-Sp'p.llB 

Dl-5^:6s 

Px-98-cGr'|-de§| 


JIf. 


Dl-as^cp-rum 

Pl-os'cp-rus 

Dl ps-cu'ri 

Dr-ps-cG'ri-def 

Dl-oa-cy-rl'pm 

Di-oa'p^^-^e 

Pi-Ss'pp-Hs 

Di-p-ti'me 

Di-p-tl^mus 

Dl-p-tog'e-neg 

Di-bt're-pUe? 

Di-pae'aa 

Diph^t-las 

Diph'i-ias 

Pl-pli5r'i-das 

Dlpli'n-das 

Dlph'iv-gs? 

Di-poe^nae 

DIp'p-hs 

Dlp'y-lum 

Di'rie 

Dir'ce 

Dir'ce-tia 

Pir'pliy-9 

Dia-cor'dj-gt 

Pis'cp-rSm 

D.s'p-riB 

D.th-y-i^m'bus 

Pj-ti-S'nSs 1 

Div'i-c3 

Dlv-i-tl'p-cua 

Piv-p-da'niim 

Div-p-da'rum 

DTv'9-n?i 

Dl'vus Pid'i-as 

Di-ze'rua 

Dp-be'rgf 

Dp-bS'rns 

Pa^'i-lXs 

DHc-i-me'um 

D5c'i-mGs 

D5xle-a 

Dp-da' n?i 

D3d-9-naB'aa 

Do-do'ne 

Dp-dSn't-dP* 

Do'I 

D81-9i-bSia?i 
DSl-i-cha'pn 
D31'4-£bS 
DSl'i-chbs 
Dp-ll'pn 
Dp-lT'p-ne? 
Dp-'I'o-n'fs 
Da'Ij-Ga 
DSl-p-mS^n^ 
DSl-p-me'n? 
Dol'o-pg^ 
Do-la'pj-gi 
Dol-p-pi'pn 
Dom-i-da'ca 
Dom-i-du'cus 
Dd-min'i-csi 
Dp-mX^tj-p 1 
Dp-mT-ti-a'nuis 1 
Dq-vCi'Hi-an 
DSm-i-tll'Isi 
Dp-mX"t|-Gs 1 
Dpm-nl'nua 
Dpm-nat'p-nQm 
D8n^^-ce 
DSn^a-cSn 
Do-na'tus 
DSn-i-Ii'pia 
Dp-nu'cgi 
Pp-na'a^ 
Do-ny^S9 
Dpr-cS'^ 
Dor'ceQs 6 
Pdr'cj-uni 1 
Ddr'd^-ias 
DS'nSf 
Do'rj^ 


DSr'i 

Dor'i 

D5r'i 


-c?i 

cua 

-das 


D 5 -ri-an'sgs 
Do'ri-efts 6 
DSr'j-iaa 
D5r-j-la'u8 
Dp-rXm^^i-chas 
D3'ri-5 
Po'ri-bn 
P5'ri-um 
Do'ri-Gs 
Do-ros'tp-lGm 
Do-ras'tr)-ram 
D(i-rS'the-ua 
DSr-px-a'ni-fim 
Dp-ry/p-sGs 
DSr'y-cluB, or 
Dp-ry'clns 
DSr-y-lflB'pm 
D5r-y-l!B^98 
Dar'y-lGs 
Dbr^y-la'vts 


Pp-ryph'p-rl 

Dp-ryph'o-rus 

D9-sI'a(.-das 

D9-si'9.-<d«9 

Dp-aitli'e-ttS 

Dp-altli^p-g 

Dos-se'ntis 

Dot';^-daa 

Do'ti-on 2 

Dox-Xp'^i-ter 

Dox-lp'?-ter 

Drac'p-nGa 

Dra'cS? 

Drp-cSn'tl-def 

Drgi-c5n'ti-us 1 

Drac'p-nam 

Drag'gi-ni 

prgi-bo'nps 

Pfan'cef 

Dran-gi-a'n^ 

Dra'pef 

Drep'p-np, and -nGm 

Drep'^-ne 

Dre-pa'm-Gs 

Drini'ai-gbus 

Drl-Sd'p-ne^ 

Prl-op'i-def 

Dro'i 

Drp-mach^c-tos 
Prp-rnaB'ys * 

Pro'meus $ 

DrSm-i-ghJB'te^ 

Drom-p-cli'dS§ 

DrSp'i-ci 

Dro'pi-Sn 

PrA-en^tj-gi 1 

DrA-Sn'tj-Bs 1 

Drp-de'ri, or DrA'|e-ri 

Prd'f-daB 

Dru'ids 

Dry'MS? 

Dry’qds 

Dry-a'di-? 

Prj-pn-t5'?i-des 

Dry ?in-ti'dgf 

Dry-mae'ai 

Dry-m5'd€§ 

Dry-mn'sa 
Dry-najm'e-tam 4 
Dry'p-pS 
Dry-o-p5'i-gi 3 
Dry'o-psa 
Dry'p-pls 
Dry-8p'i-d|i 
D^p'e-tXs- or 
Piy-pS'tis 
Du'bi-fis 
DG^brja 
Dp-ca'ri-us 
Dp-ce'ti-ua 1 
Du-cor^tp-rGm 

Pp-ll'li-Ga NS'pbs 
Du-lXgli^l-p, 
Dp-lich'i'Gm 
Dp-lGp'p-lIa 
Dum-no'nj-I 
DSm'np-rix 
Dp-ra'ni-us 
DG'T^'nBs 
Du-ra'ti-Ga 1 
DQ'r5i-t5 
Du'ri-? 

DS^li-Gs 
Du-rp-brl'vffi 
DG-rp-cdr'tp-rfim 
Dp-ra'ni-^ 

Du-ro'nj-Gs 
DG-rp-ver'nyim 
Du-s^i-rg'nl 
Dy-fim'vj-rl 
Dy-^r-dSn'sgs 
Dy'm«f 
Dy-rn»'l 
Py^me 
Dy-iAm'e-n5 
Dy-na'mf-Ss 
Dyr-ra'chi-Gm 
Dy-sluae^ 

Dys-ci-ne'ttis 
Dys'cp-res 
Djs-ni-c6'tvi8 
Dy-sd'rpm 
Dy-ao'^rps 
Dys-p0n'teii8 6 
Dya-p8n'fi-S 1 


fib'dp-raS 

E'bi-on 

EbVda 

^1-bld'np 

Eb'p-rgi 

Eb-p-ra'cum, A. 0. F. 

L.MI Py. Sck. 

E-bbr'p-cum, 

Leedes. 
fib'o-rS| 
fib'p-rum 
E-b6'§i-^ 1 
Eb-rp-du'npm 
fib-rp-l'ces 
?-bG'd© 

Eb'u-ro 

Eb-u-rp-dQ'num 

feb-y-ro'nea 

Eb-u-rp-vl'ces 

Eb\i-sus 

Ec-p-mS'da 

JQLc-bat'a-np 

Ec-de'mus 

Ec'd|-cGs 

Ep-p-ghir'i-^ 

fic'e-trgi 

$l-£li6c'r?i-t65 

figh'p-dae 

Egh-g-dPi-ml'gL 

figU-e-dS'mus 

figh-g-do'rus 

JSI-^cliel'p-tus 

figli'e-lus 

P-chgm'brp-tus 

jp-ghSm'e-iieg 

jl-cliS'mpn 

fegu'e-mus 

Egli-e-nS'ps 

Ecli'e-phrBn 

Ech-e-p5'lus 

Fi 7 cligs'tr 9 -tus 

EcTi-^-tl'mps 

Ech'^t-lp 

figb'e-trgi 

Ecli'e-tus 

Fi-chSv-§-tli6n'sSs 

F-Qbid'np 

Ech-j-do'rus 

R-chln'p-dS? 

Edi-i-nS'is 
F^bi'npa, or -npa 
ftga-l-nSa'sgi 


E. 


E'?-nS9, or -dS'gt-neg 

1 ^,-ar'i-n 5 s 
fi-ar'i-nSs 
E-a^^j-am 1 


J&£n-4-5n'i-dS9 

fich-i-6'ni-fis 

ic'ghi-Qs 

E'cho 

fic'np-mos, or -mus 

Fc-phan't]-dgs 

Ed'e-c5n 

F-de'tp 

Ed-e-ta'nl 

fid'gp-ras, L. 

£d>gqr 
Ed'i-thp, L. 
js'ditk 

and 

Ed'p-nGs 

F-dS'ni 

F-do'nps 

E-dG'sp 

®d-vl'np8 

Ed'toin 

F-dyl'i-Qs 

F-sai-5n2 

E-gS'le-5s 

E-.|SFi-dus 

E-gS'ri-si 

F-is'ri-as 

f -ISa-p-rg'^tys 
d-e-sl'nus 

f g-na'ti-p 1 
g-na't|-Gs 1 
Fg-nat-y-lg'j-fis 3 
E-I'pn 
F-l'p-ngf 
E-I^'p-neas 6 
Ei-KS'lys 
El-y-bGn'tgs 

K-lffi-U-tl'cllUB 
fel-a-gab'?-lSs, jsr. M 
Py. S. Sch. 
El-9.-gp-banuB, jf. C. 
Lm 

Sl-^^’g^-ba'Ips, or 
£H-^bViis, W 

El-p-T''t6a 

f 4ri*-ua3 
l-f-phe-bS'li-p 


fil'^-phus 

El-pp-to'iii-us 

Erp-rp 

El'^-sus 

El-p-ti'si 
El'y-treus 6 
El'p-tus 

F-la'v9r,-a.Z.JIf.Py. W, 

^ El'^-vgr, F. K. 

E'lp-gi 

R-le-a'tes 

jp-lSc'tr© 

E-iec'tri-dSa 
E-lec^tri-Gs 
E-15c'try-8n 
E-lec-try-o'ne 
fil-e-|e' 4 -si 3 ■ 

El-e-gi'a 

£l-e-l5'|-dea 
El'e-leus 6 
R'le-on 
E-le-Sn'tum 
fil-e-plian-ti'ne, Or. Fr. 
L. M. Py, S, Sch. 
El-e-pMn't|-ne,^. C 
El-e-plian'tia 
£ l-e-plian-tSph'gi-^r 
£ l-e-phkn-tp-thg'r® 
El-e-phe'npr 
El-§-p6'rus 
El-e-sy'cSa 
El-cu-clii'V 
®'le-Gs (n.) 

JP-le'ys (a.) 

F -leu 'sin 

£l-eu-si'nus 
El-eu-sXp'p-lXs ‘ 

F -leu ' 84 s 

F-leu'^l-Qm 1 

E-lefi'tb^r 

F-lefl'the-r® 

El-ep-tliS'n-p 

F-leii-thp-rp-cXl'i-cS? 

F-leu-th§-ro-l^-c5'n69 

F-leu'the-r5s 

E-leQ'th6 

F-lX'p-cp 

F-lX"ci-Gs 1 

K-li-gn's}s 

El-i me'a 

E-lI'sp 

F-l5'n? 

f -l5'rys 
l-pg'npr 
El-pXd'i-Bs 
£l-pi-ni'ce 
El-y-i'np. ’ 

El'u-sp, 

El'y-cS? 

El-y-ma'ia 
fil'y-ml 
£l'y-mu8 
El'y-rus 
£-iy"si-am I 
E-iy"si-as 1 

E-maahi-p. 

£l-ma'tli{-8n 

Bra'^-tlius 

Em'by-tuin 

£m-b51'i-ma 

Em'bp-lGs 

m'e-sp 

Em'e-sGs 

£m-|-aS'nys 

£ni-me'l{-Gs 

£m-men'i-d® 

E-mS'd? 

£-m6'di MSn'tS? 
£-mo'dys 
Em-ped'o-clg^ 
Em'pe-dfis 
Em-iie-ra'inya 
£m-p5'cli.is 
'Im-pS'rf-p 
Im-po'ri-© 

Im-pbr'i-cGs 

Im-po'rj-Gs 

Jm-pG's?. 

Im-pyr'i-um 
J-xi©s'{-mus 4 
fiii'51-iaa 
Eii-^-rgph'p-rils 
E-nGr'e-tS 
En-c8lVdGs 
En-cbS'Ie-© 

En-ds'is * 

En'dg-r?i 

f n-ds'rum 
n'di-Ga 
Fn-dca'us 


f n-dym'i-on 
n'e-tr 

Fn-gon'’^-sI 

En-gon'^-sis 

En'gU)-on 

En'gy-um 

E-nlQ-t|-5ph'9.-ne9 

E-ni-en'sG^ 

£-ni'9-pou& 6 

E-xiI'peGs 6 

fin-ng-gi-cru'npa 

En'n*-^ 

En'nj-us 

f n-no'di-ua 
n'no-moa, or -m&s 

f n-n5s-i-g®'ys 
n'p-pS 

En-o-sigh'thpn 

f -not-p-coe't® 

^n-to'ri-gL 

i5:-ny-a'Ii-Gs 

f -ny'eQs 6 
-ny'a 
E'9-n® 

E-6'us 

jp-pffln'e-tus 4 

E-pag'gi-thGs 

£-pa'gr}s 

Ep-?i-n^n-dy-9-du'r9m 

Ep-9^man-t^-du' ry m 

E pam-i-non'd^s 

Ep-^n-tS'lj-i; 

E-pSph-rp-dl'tys 

Ep'a-phGs 

£-peb'9-ms 

E-pS'I 

F-per'?i-tG« 

Ep-e-trl'mi 

£-pe'ym, or js'pi-Gm 

E-pe'us 

E-phS'bl 

E-phe'$i-Gs 1 

Eph'e-s5a 

Eph'e-sGs 

Eph'e-tffi 

i?.-phi-ail't55 

Eph'y-rl 

Eph'o-rBa 

^'phr^-Gm 

£ph'r?i-t5i 

Eph'y-r?i, or -rS 

Eph-y-re-i'^-de9 

Ep-l-c&s'te 

Ep-l-cer'dSa 

Ep-I-cha'i-dSa 

f -pTsn'?i-ris 
p-j-chir'mya 
fip'i-^5s 
Ep-j-cllMG^ 
Ep-ic-ne-mld'i-l 
Ep-i-cra'n^ 

f -pjc'rMS? 

p-i-crS'np 

£p-ic-ts'tus 

Ep-i-cy-rS'l 

itp-i-cif-rSfqnf 

Ep-i-cu'rys 

Ep-i-cy'dS? 

Ep-4-cy-dl'd«s 

£p-i-dam'ni-am 

Ep-i-ddm'nys 

Ep-i-dSlm'nus 

Ep-i-dGph'n^ 

Ep-l-dAu'rt-si 

Ep-1-da.u'rua 

£p-i-dg'li-Gm 

E-pid'i-cfis 

£-pid'i-Guk 

E-ptd'4-Gs 

Ep-i-d5'tSs 

E-pJd'9-tus 

E-pl|'g-.nS$ 

E-pi^gefls 6 

Ep-ig-n6'mvs 

£-pig'9-nl 

E-pig'o-nGs 

£-pi'l, and ]gi-p5'X 

Ep-i-la'is 

JI-pIl'y-cGa 

E-pIm'9-nS9 

Ep-i-me'dSa 


Ep-i-iuSl't-de; 

f -pxm'e-nefl 
p-i-men'i-dS^ 
Ep-i-me'tbetis 6 
Ep-i-ms'tJija 
Ep-i-nl'cys 
E-pi'9-£hGs 
£-pl'9-n3 
£p-i-pli 9 -n€'fi 
E-pXph'ft-ne^ 
Ep-i-pWni-^, loomon 
£p-i-ph9-nl'9f cky. 
£p-i-ph£'x) 4 -.tLa 
E-plp'9-I» 

S-plp^p-lS 


* jEhVna. — ** The usual pronunciation Is Smart. 
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E-pl- 

51 -pi' 


pi'rps 
-pi'rus 

Jlfi-piB'the-nSs 

]5-pis'tr9-phQ8 

g-pit'gi-de? 

Ep-i-taQi-ura 

Slp-i-the^r?is 

Sp'i-tos 

g plt'y-rUs 

F/pj-um, or ^l-pX'^ni 

Sp^9-nai 

5!-pbn'y-mSs 

E-p6'pe 

E-po^peus 6 

Ep-9-re'di-9 

Ep-9-red'9-rlx 

f -pop^si-us 1 
p'pi-us 
Ep'ii-lo 

js-quai-jus^t^ 

51-quic^9-His 

Jg-quTr'i-gi 

E-qui'^ti-us 1 

Eq'ui-tS? 

iS-qu9-tu'ti-Gii8 

Er'9-con 

51-rjE'?i 

Er-a-sin^i-dSf 

Er-9-&i'iwis 

Er-a-sip'p98 

fir-^-sis'trfi-tus 

Er'?-t6 

Er-9-tos'the-tfSf 

Er-9-tos'tr?i-tus 

Er'gi-ttis 

f r-chi^9 
r'9-bus 

Er-egh-thS^ym 

f -rSch'theufi (».) 

r-egli-thS'9S (a.) 
Er-ech-thi'd© 
B-rS'mvs 
Er-e-ns‘'gi 
Er^e-siis 
E-rl'trj-? 

E-rS'tum 

Er-ey-tha^i-on 

®r-gam'^nS? 

Er'g9i-nS 

51r-^n']-C9. 

Ipr-gfts/i-ias 

Er-d6n'ngi 

Er-is'ti-ura I 

gr-ie'tgm 

Er'|i-a8 

f r-gl^nus 
r-i-bCB'g 
Er-i-bs'te? 
Er-j.ca'tS§ 

£r-| c5'a 
Er-i-cs't€9 

f -rigli’ths 
r-i^-th5'ni-Ss 
Er-i-cTn^j-um 
E-ri'cys 
E'ric, HSn'ry 
Er-i-cii'sa 
JEt-xld'^-niis 


E-rjg' 0 -n?t 

Er-ig-du' 


r'-ig-du'p9S 
Er'i-g?Sn 
5!-rig'9-n§ 
E-rTg-o-n§'i-iis 3 
Er-i-gS'nus, river* 

f -rlg^9-n:us» pamier* 
Niy'ius 
E-rln'dgf 
E-rinWs 
E-rin^ny-€9 
K-ii'o'pjS 
j5-riph'?i-nTa 
E-ripli'i-das 
Er'i-pIiQs 
Er-i-pliyq^ 
Er-i-plija^ 
Er-i-slch'tbpn ' 

Er^i-thQs 
E-ro^ch^s 
E-rSpnVlfis 
E-rSs'trji-ttts 
E-ro'ti-ai 1 
E-ra-tj-a'nys 1 
E-r6'ti-5n 2 
E-rS'tl-um 1 
Er-rd'csi 
icr's^ 

E-rd^brus 
E-rd'ci-Qfi 1 
ferx^i-dsl 
E-ry'a-ms 
E-rJfb'j-dm 


Er-y-ci^nfi 

t -ry^'ci-iis 1 
r-yg-du'pua 
Er-y-man'this 
Er-y-radn'thus 
Er'y-mas 
E-rym'nffi 
E-rym'neus 6 
Er'y-inQs 
Er~y-the^5i 
Er-y-tli5'um 
Er-y-thl'a 
Er-y-tlil^nl 
Er'y-thr?i 
E-ryth-r^i-bo'lvs 
Er'y-thr© 

Er'y-thrSLs 

f -rJtli'ri-Sn 
r'y-thrSs 
Er-yx-im^^-ghSa 
E-fa'l-SLs 
Es-quiFi-® 
Es-qui-ll'nus 
Es-drgi-cnon 
Es-s€d'9-il55 
Es's9-i 
Es-ti-o^nes 
Es'u-1^ 

E-su^ri-5 

E-te'^ 

K-te-ar^chys 

E-te'o-cfef 

E-tS'o-clus 

E-te-9-crS'tffi 

jg-te-o'neus 6 

E-t9-9-ni'c9S 

E-te-6'nus 

E-te'ai-ffl 1 

E-tha/li-Sn 

E-thS'le-um 

E-thsniis 

E-tbS'm9n 

E-the-S'nps 

Eth-o-da'j-gi 

E'ti-as 1 

f t-ma'ne-I 
-tru'ri-i 
E-trac'i-d§3 
Et'y-Iua 
E-tym'9-clef 
Eu-aen'e-tfis 4 

Eu'e-gSn 

Eu-ag'9-ras 

Efl-aff'9-rS 

Eii-a^gri-us 

Efl'9-grSs, or Ed-a^grps 

Eu-dn^^e-Ius 

Eu-5i-n6r^i-d58 

Efl-an'thef 

Eu-ir^chiis 

EG'bji-^Ss, or Eu'hsi-ieS 
Ed'b?-^ 

Eu^bi-as 

Eu-b®^?i 

Eu-bre^ys 

Eu-bo'i-cus 

Eu'bo-Ia 

Eu-bo'tys 

Ed-bo^te 

Eu-b6't5f 

Eu-bu'le 

Eu-bd'leus 6 

Eu-buaj-d5a 

Ea-bu'lus 

Eu-t^m'pi-d&s 

Ed-ce^rus 

Eu-che'nyr 

Eu-chS'r|-9 

Eu-ehS'ri-ds 

Eu^ghi-dS? 

Ea-clS'y, or -cll'y. 

EQ-cll'd€9 

EWclid 

Bu^cli-6 

Eu'cr?i-t5 

Eu^cr?i-t5f 

Bu-crat^i-dSf 

Ea'cri-tus 

Euc-tS'mon 

Euc-tre'|i-l 1 

Eu-dffi^myn 

Ed-dam't-das 

Eu-da'mys 

Eu-de'mua 

EuMi-cds 

Eil-d5'ci-9 1 

Ed-doy^Mniis 

Eu-do*r?t 

Ed-d5^ru3 

Eu-dox'i-a 1 

Eu-dox'i-ds 1 

Eu-el-^G'a 

Ed ePpi-de^ 


Eu-e-mer'i-dds 

Eu-em'e-rus 

Efi-e'ni-iSs 

Eu-e^nyr 

Eu-e^nys 

Eu-Spb'e-nds 

Eu-e^r§9 

Ed-er'g9-tffi 

Eu-er'ge-tSf 

Eu-es-per^j-dej 

Eu'e-te? 

Eu-ga'ne-i 

Eu'de-n69 

Eu-ge'ni-y 

Eu-gen^)'Cds 

Eu-gS'ni-um 

Eu-le'iii-us 

Ed'le-bn 

EG-gl'? 

Eu^6-on 

Eu'n?i-g5? 

Ed-hSm'e-ras 

Eu'hp-dus 

Eu'liy-dra 

Eu'hy-drdm 

Eu'hy-us 

Ea'i-5s 

Eu'i-oa, or -ds 

Eu-ip'pe 

Ed-la'li-?i 

Eu-laai-ds 

Eu-lTm'e-ne 

Eu-ld'gi-us 

Eu^ly-gQs 

Eu-raa^chi-ds 

Eu'm^-chus 

Ed-m^ais 

EG-ina'r?LS 

Eu-mS^cSf 

Eu-mS'da 

Eu-mS'dSf 

Ed-mS^lia 

Eu-me'Ius 

Eu'me-nsa * 

Ea-me-nl/y, or-mB'ni-^ 

Eu-mSn^i-dSf 

Eu-mS'm-us 


Ed-nffi'ys 
Eu-na'pi-us 
Ed-nS'ys, Homer. 
Bd^ne-Ss, Strabo. 
Ea-ni'c§ 

Ed-nl'cya 

Ed-no'mi-a 

Ed-no'mi-us 

Eu'ny-mus 

Eu-na^nSs 

Ed-nfl'fibus 

Ed'ny-mSs 

Eu'y^dus 

Ed-on'y-mds 

Ed'o-rds 

Eu-pa'^i-fim 

Eu-pai^-in5n 

Eu-pai'y-m5s, or -mds 

Ed-pa'li-dm 

Eu'pai-tdr 

Ed-py-ta^ri-gt 

Eu-p&t/y-rXs 

Eu-pei^tha? 

Eu'phy-gf 

Ed-phg^me 

Bd-phS'rai’-y 

Ed-phS'mys 

Ed-pha'ri-5n 

Eu-phra'ngr 

Eu-phra'tSf 

Eu-phron^i-dd^ 

Eu-phrba'y-nS 

Eu-pl'thes 

Eu-pIth^i-Qs 

Eu-plffi^gi 

Eu-pSl'e-mfis 

Eu'po-lis 

Ed-po'lys 

Ed-p5in^pi-das 

Ed'pre-p69 

Ed-rj-si-i&s'sy. 

Ed-rjp'i-dSs 

Ea-rip'i-dag 

Eu-rl^pws 

Eu-rg-Sq/ui-la 

Ed-rdc^ly-dan 

Eu-ra'mus 

Ed-ra'ni-us 

Bd-ran'o-tds 

Eu-re'p9 

Eu-r9-p©'as 

BQ-ra^pus 

Eu-ra'tys 

Ed-ro^ta 

EG-ryVl5 

Ed-ry'^i-ma 


Eu-i^'?i-nax 
Eu-ryb^gt-te? 
Eu-ryb'gi-tas 
Eu-ryb'j-si 
Eu-ry-bi'y-des 
Eu-ryb'i-us 
Es-ry-bo't?ts 
Bu-ryb'9-tds 
Eu-ry-cl5'gi 
Ed'ry-clSs 
Eu-ry-cli'dS§ 
Eu-ryc'r^-te^ 
Eu-ry-ciSt'i-das 
Eu-ry-cyMe 
Eu-ryd'ai-.mis 
Ed-ryd^gi-mS 
Ed-ry-dam'i-das 
Eu-ryd'i-ce 
Eu-ry-S'lys 
Eu-iy-ggi-nS^gi 
Ed-ryPe-Sn 


„ . *hfis 

Eu-rym^e-dS, vy^e of 
Qhmcus, 

Eu-ry-mS'de, daughter 
of OSnetLS. 
Ed-rjm'e-d5n 
Eu-wm'e-n© 
EQ-rym^e-ne§ 
Eu-r5?m'i-d€f 
Eu-ryn'o-ni5 
Ed-ifn^g-mus 
Eu-ry'g-ne 
Eu-ry-pha'mys 
Eu'ry-phon 
Eu'xy-p3n 
EQ-ry-p8n'ti-dffi 
Eu-ryp-toFe-mfis 
Eu-rjp'y-le 
Eu-ryp'y-lQs 
Bu-rys'9-c5f 
Eu-rys'the-ne§ 
Eu-rys-thln^W® 
Eu-rJ's'theus (/u) 6 
Eu-rys-tliS^ys (a.> 
Eu-iy-ta'nes 
Ed'ry-tS 
Ed-ryt^9-®5 or 
Ed-ry-tS'© 

Ea-rJ?t7e-lg 

Eu-ryth'e-mXs 

Ea-xyt'i-5n 2 

Eu'ry-tts 

Ed'ry-tfis 

EG'so-bSf 

Eu-se'bj-a, woman, 

Efi-se-bl'a, city. 

Eu-se^bi-ds 

Eu>sdm^9-t9 

Eu-sS^ne 

EG-sta'th}-us 

JEu'st^ce 

Ed-sta^c^-ds 

Eu-sta^Ii-a 

Ed-sto^li-Ss 

Eu-stra^tj-us 1 

Ed-t©'^ 

Eu-teFj-d&s 

Eu-tha'li-a 

Eu-thaai-Ss 

Eu-the'n© 

Eu^thy-clss 

Eu-thyc'i^-t6sf 

Eu>tby-da^mus 

Ed-Wm'i-dds 

Eu-tliyni'i-us 

Eu-thy'miis 

Ed-tliy-ni'cya 

Eu-th^nVSs 

Ed^thy-phrSn 

Eu-to^cj-5s 1 

Eu-taFmi-us 

Ett-trdp'e-lus 

Eu-trS'sis 

Eu-tr3'pi-gi 

Eu-tra'pi-ds 

Eu'ty-cligf 

Eu-tycn-i-a'iius 

Ed tT'-h'i di* 

r." trc!:'.d.f 

nr '}». h’l da 

I'd'tx -cbd- 
Eu\-.in llq h'a 
Eu:|-an^|-d© 

Edx'e-nds 

EGx-i'nas PSn'tuB 

Bd|-Ip'pe 

BQ|-ith'‘e-Ss 

Edx-ara'gt-t© 

Ed:J:-yn'the-t58 

Ev-. See Eu-. 

fiv'9-^Sf 

E-vdgVxSta 

^-vs.g'9-rs 


5-va'gri-us 

Ev'gi-grus, Jgl-va^grys 
E vdn^je-lus 
fiv-gi-nor^i-dda 
J^-vdn'thSf 
E-var^chus 
E-venrc-rds, or 
Eu-hSm'^-rds 
E-ve'ngr 
E-ve'ngs, or -nys 
E-veph'e-nds 
E-ve're? 

E-ver'§e-t® 

E-ver^|e-te§ 

Ev-es-per^l-dej 

K'vj-4s 

K'vi-os, or -us 

f -ve'di-ds 
v'9-dus 
Ev'g-rSis 
E^-a'di-us 
Jgijfi-ffin'e-tds 4 
Ex-®-i:dm^bys 
fi^-®^thre| 

Ex-dg'9-nus 

5x-quiPj-© 
Ex-su-pe-rdn'ti-us 1 
Ex-u-pB'ri-iis 
5 ;-ze-£hi-s'iiis 


F. 


Fy-ba'n-y 

Fab'gi-ris 

Fy-ba'tus 

Fy-be'ri-us 

Fa'bj-y 

Fa-bi-a'nl 

Fa-bi-a'nys 

Fa'bi-i 

Fa'bj-ds 

Fdb-ra-te'rj-y 

Fy-brl''c»-Ga 1 

F&b-ul-ll'nys 

Fdc-e-ll'ny 

FaMi-y 

Fa'dj-ds 

Fffi-s!d'i-Qs 

F®s'y-lsi 4 

Fffis'y-lffl 4 

FSLl-y-crt'ne, or -nym 

Fgt-l3^n^-8s 

Fal-cld'i-gi 

Fgil-c5'ni-5i 

F&l'cu-ly 

FMS'ri-gi 

Fy-I6'rj-I 

Fal-e-ri'n^ 

Fdn'ni-si 

Fdii'ni-I 

Rln^nj-Qs 

Fir'fi^-riis 

Pdr'si-ngi 

Fys-cePlf-n^ 

Fds^ci-nus 

Fgis-tid'j-ds 

Fau'ci-ds 1 

FSm'cu-lgi 

FSLu'l^ 

Fdu'ngi 

pau-na'b-gi 

Fdu'nl 

Fdu-nig^y-ni^ 

Fdu'nys 

Pdu'st^ 

PfiLu-sti'na 

Paus-tj-n 8 p' 9 -lls 

Pdu-sti'nys 

Pdu'stj-tds 

Fdu'stu-lds 

F&u'stys 

Pa've-9 

P9-veii/ti-si 1 

F&v-en-ti'nys 

Fgt-ve'ri-gt 

Fgi-v5'ni-ds 

I%v-9-rl'nus 

FSb^ru-?i ' 

FSb-ry-a^xj-Ss 

F«b'ry-Ss 

FS-ci-a'lSs 1 

F«F|i-iias, PT. (i, V.) 

Fe-liC'j-tds 

r«Fsf-nsi 

Fgn-§8-tgia^ 

Fe-raai-^ 

FSr-gn-ta^nym 

FSr-en-ti^nym 

F^-rS'trj-da 

Pe-ro'ni-gi 

Eer-rg'g-lds 

Pes-cSn'ni-^ 


Fes-cen-ni'nya 

Fes-ceii'ni-dm 

FBs'y-lffi 

Pe-tj-d^lSg 1 

FS-brS'nys 

Fi-ce'li-® 

Pi-cuPne-gi 

Fi-dS'ny 

Fi-dS'n® 

Fid-e-na'tes 

Fi-dBn'tKi 1 

FTd-en-ti'nys 

Pi'dS§ 

Fi-^ic'u-l® 

Fid'i-us 

Fig'u-lSs 

Fim'bn-?. 

F|r-ma'nys 

Fxr-mi-a'nys 

Fir^mi-cus 

Fir'mi-us 

Flac-ci-nd'tgr 

Fly-cel'li-ai 

Flam'i-ne§ 

Flgi-min'j-y 

Flam-i-ni^nys 

Fly-mTn'j-ds 

Fly-ndt'i-cus 

Fly-nS'ny 

Fla'vi-y 

Fla-vj-a'nys 

FWvi-an 

Flai-v'i'hgi 

Fly-vin'l-gi 

Fly-vin'i-Qs 

Fla-vi-9-bri'ga 

Fla'vi-ds 

Fly-vo'n? 

Flg-ra'li-si 

Flg-ra'ljs 

Fl9-ren'ti-9 1 

Flbr'enee 

FIor-en-tl^n«s 

Flg-rSn'ti-us 

Plo-ri-a'nya 

Plu-o'ni-gi 

FoB'ni-ds 

Fgn-ta'nys 

Fon-t6'i-9 3 

Pgn-tG^l-Qs 3 

Fon-t}-iia'l}S 

Por'mi-® 

P<Jr-mi-a'nym 

Fbr'mi-5 

For-ngt-ca^li-gi 

Fdr-tu'na 

For-ty-na'tffi tn''sy-l® 

For-ty-na-tj-a^nys 1 

Por-ty-iia'tiis 

F6r'u-ll 

Prdn'ci-y 1 

FrSd-e-ri'cys 

FrUf^-'ic 

Fr9 Jgl'ly 

Pry-gg'n® 

Prgn-ta'nl 

Frld-e-ri'cys 

FrSdf^r-tc 

PrId- 9 -lT^nus 

FrU'o^Un 

Frig'i-dds 

Pri"^j-1 1 

Fryn-fi'nys 

Prd^si-n5 

Fy-ci^nai 

Fd'ci-nds 

Pvf-ft"ti.fis 1 

Fii-fid'i-ds 

Fu'f5-us 

Fy.ga'li-y 

Ful-cXn^i-iis 

Fyl-ggn^tt-ds 1 

Fdl-gi-na'teg 

Fyl-gln'i-y 

Ful'li-ndm 

Fyl-fl'nws 

PSFIi-nGm 

FdFvH 

FaPvi-ds 

Fyn-da^nj-ds 

Fyn-da'nys 

FGn^dy-ias 

Fu^rj-y. 

Fd'ri-® 

Fd^ri-1 

Fy-ri'n^ 

Fy-n/n® 

Fu^ri-us 

Fiir^nj-us 

Fds-ci-cy-lS'nya 

Pys-ci^ngi 

Fus-cl^nus 

FQ'9H 1 

Fu'^i-ds 1 


G. 


GGb'y-lft 

Gab^9-le9 

Gdb'y-lus 

Gab'a-ius 

Gy-ba'zy 

Ga-b5'ne 

Ga-bi-e'ne 

Ga-bi-e^nys 

Ga'bi-I 

Gy-bi'ny 

G^i-bin'i-y 

Gy-bin-i-a'nys 

Gy-bin'i-fis 

Gy-bi'nua 

Gy-brS'ty SiPvgi 

6a-br|-S'Ii-Ga 

Gad'y-rgi 

Gy-dS'ni 

Ga'des 

Ga-di'ry 

Gdd-i-ta'nym, PrS^tym 

Gad-i-ta'nus 

G®-sa't® 

Gffi-tu'll 

Gffi-td'li-y 

Gro-tu'li-cSs 

GaM-Qs 

Gg-ld^bri-i 

Gal-yc-toph'y-gl 

Ga-l®^8us 

GaFa-ty 

Gal'y-t® 

Gal-y-tffi'y 
Gdl-y-tc^y 
Gy-la'tj-y 1 
G&l'fi-tSn 
Gy-lax'j-Si 1 

G&l'by-ly 

Ga-le^nys 

Ga'len 

Ga-lq-o'tffi 

Gy-le'ri-gi 

Gy-le-rj-a^nya 

Gy-le^rj-ds 

Gy-le '81.18 

Ga'lp-Qs 

Gyl-frI'diis 

/iHoff/mj, JSf'frfy 

Odl-i-IiD'y 

Ga-rm-thi-a'di-gi 

Gy-l7n'th|-b8 

Gyl-l®'ci-a 1 

OHl'lj-y 

Gdl-li-ca'nus 

Gyl-lTr'j-nds 

Gal'li-cGs 

GjiMi-e'nys 

Gyl-lX'ny 

Gni-lj-na'ri-gi 

Gji!'l|-5 

GyMTp'9-lIs 

Gal'li-fis 
GaI-l9-gr.T^r[-ii X 
GaI-lo'n|-ds 

Gym-bre'ym 

Gy-nie'lj-y 

GGn-dy-rl't® 

GGn-dfi-rl'tis 

GGn'ggi-m^ 

Gyn-gar'i-d» 

Gdn'gds 

Gyn-gd'tjs 

Gsin-ggt'j-cSe 

Gan-y-m5'd9 

Gan-y-mu'dS^ 

G&nhj-mMe 

Gy-rro'i-cdra 

Gar'y-dds 

Gar-y-m&n'tg^ 

Gar-y-mdn'tjs 

Gar'y-mas 

Gar'y-mds 

Ga-re-a't® 

Ga-re-ath'y-ry 

Gar't-das 

Gyr-ga'nym 

Gyr-gS'nys t 

Gyr-ga'phi-st 

Gyr-ga'phj-d 

6ar'gy-ry 

Gyr-f^r'i-d» 

aar'gy-rif 

Gar'ggt-rSs 

Gyr-gS'nyfl 

Gyr-ldt'tys 

Gyr-frl-i-S'ttys 

Gyr-gil'j-ds 

Gyr-glt^ti-dg 


* Fu^menes. — “ Our old writers [as Hughes and Lee], who accent classical najmes I 
as their English ears incline them, pronounce thir word Eit-«ie'«cs.” — S mart. | 


t Oargalnua, <— “ And high 


jigh Oatg€mu$t on th'’ Apulian plain. 

Ib marked by saalore from the distant main,” 

Winxix, Epiffomwlt cited by 'WAXJCxn* 
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G^ir-go'nj-us 

G9-rll'i-us 

G?i-ri'te 5 

Gar'rj-ciis 

Gsi-so'rys 

Ga'th§-ie 

Ga-the- 5 'tsis, F. L. M, 

G^'the^^-tSls, W» (i.v.) 
6 DLu-dea't)-Qs 1 
Glu-g^t-tncng. 

GduMyin 

Gau'lys, Gau^le- 5 n 
Gdu'rgi-das 
Gau ra'ni.is 
Gau'rus 

Ga^ia,’ or Ga'<?s 
Ga/vi-us 
Ga-Z|-u'rgi 
Ga-zo'rya 

I b-ai-le'ne 
I bSn'nsi* 

-dlp'pgi 
-drd'si 
-dr5'!ji-?i 1 
-ga'nj-I 

-la^n 9 r 

'I?is 

-las'i-mSe 
-la'si-fis 1 

Fb{S 

Fdu-b^ 

-ISa'tgi 

'll 

I'lh? 

I-Il-ii'nus 

IMl-as 

IMi-us 

-I5'T 

-iG'nea, 6 e-l 6 'nl 
'l 9 S 

in'hnsi 

m'i-nl 

-inXn'i*us 

iu'i>nQs 

n'?i-bam, Ji* Cr, F, 
Fr, K. M Py. Sch. 
Ge-.naM)um, C. L. W. 
Qfi nau'nl 

I ft-nc'^j-as 1 
luVtas 
0 nS'ttl^ 

<?-n 3 'v(ji 

on'i-sfis, or ^en'y-sQs 

C'ni-us 

^n-na'di-Qis 

en-na'i-dS^ 

e-nd'nl 

(in-Q vG'Cgif or -va 
/rgft^e-oiSoe 
9 Cn-s 9 -rI^cvs 
ffi!a's?r-^c 
G 6 n'ti-us 1 
G 5 n '«-9 
Grc-nu'cj-Ss I 
GSn'i.i-aas 
Oe-nu'ti-a 1 
wSri'y-sas 
Ge- 5 in' 9 -rl 
Gs- 9 -p 5 n'i-ca 
§ 9 - 3 r'ii-ca 

^ 9 -lir'gi-a 8 

peSr^e 

i-phf'r?i 
tph y-roB'l 
[|.phy'rt? 
fgp'l-dffi 

9 -rffis'tvis 4 
"r-a-ns'a 
s-ra^m-a 
a-rsin'tlirsB 
0 r' 9 -sa 

-rs'a 
.i-re^nj-a 
a-r$s't}-ciis 

pr g5^v|-a 
5 'ri-iSn 

er-Tn 9 .n>{-cI^a 
main^i-ciis 
er-ma'nt-I 
fr-ma'n^s 
^r-ml^n^s 


j^rpn 

Sr-gn-te'ym 
j-ron'thr® 

-r5n'ti-Gs 1 
.-ros'tra-tGs 
Sr'rhie 
^ sr-trd'djs 
pbr'trude 

■ ^rys, and ^rer^rh^s 
j'ry-on 

-rj^9-n5f 
5'rys 

Je-sdn'der 
re-8lth'9-2s 

■ 5s-9-ri'a-cum 
ss-aa'tse 

's^s 
rtgi 

,»-th58^y-nS 
St'l-cus 

rd-de-iiS'me 
K-gSLn'tga 
H-g5in-te'tja 

rVg^S 

n'^\a 

K-g5'nus 

Hl'd 5 

MFI5 

i-jn-da^nSs 

|.ln'd€s 

Kn'gf 

hn-gfl'nijim 

|.Ip'P!-us 

lir 

Us'chfli-lgi 
{■ts'cS, or ^Is'ga 
}i-tl'9-d5s 
jla'bri-5 
Gla-di-a-t3'ri-i 
Gldn-do-ma^r^m 
G!3lpli'y-ra 
Gi&pii'y-if® 
ompli'y-rus 
Gliu'ce 
G13 lu'cj-?i 1 
Gtd.u^c}-^s 1 
Gl^u'ci-dS9 
Gia.u-cTp'pe 
GlflLu-cip'pys 
Giau'cjs 
Gblu'c^n 
G13lu-c»n'9-m5 
Gld.u-c5'piS 
Gllu'cys 
G12Lu-ga-nT^c« 
G13Lu't|-2s 1 
GlSb'ui.ias 
GlJ?9'e-ra 
Gly-cS'rj-Gni 
Gly-c5^ri-Gs 
Gl^m'pS^ 

Glyin'pi”Cus 
Giia'plieus, PS'trt.is 5, 6 
Gna'tb5 5 
Gna'ti-a 5, 1 
GnX^d^s, or -dyp 5 
Gnd's^s 5 
Gn3s'si-a 5, 1 
GnSs^sjs 5 
GnGs'sus 5 
G5b-?i-nl"ti-3 1 
G5b'?i-r5§ 

Go'biy- 4 s 

GSd-e-frl'd^s 

OSdffrfyy 

G5g-si-r3'n9 

Gbl'dl 

GSnrp-ra 

G^^^na'tgis 

G5n'gy4Gs 

G9-nI^a-d8§i 

GSn-^-Ss'sa 

Gbr-di-a'nua 

OHr^di^ji 

Gdr-di*-€'vm 

Gdr-di-ta^nym 

G‘dr<d}-y-c5'm9ii 

Gbr'di-Gm 

GdrMi-Gs 

Gbr-di-y-tX'chus 

G^r-dQ^ni 

Gbr^ga-sGs 

GlSt'Se 

Gdr^fi-Gs 

Gbr^li-dSla 

GiSr^gi-Gn 

Gdr'g9’n5§ 


G 9 r-g 6 ^ni-a 

G 9 r-g 5 'nj-Gs 

G 9 r-g«ph' 9 -nS 

G 9 r-g 6 ph' 9 -ra 

G 9 r-go'pas 

G 9 r-go'pis 

G 9 r-^thL'l-<Sn 

Gor^tu-ae 

G 9 r-ty'na 

G 9 r-tyn'i-a 

G 5 th- 9 -fr 6 'dys 

Q&d!frfy, fS^Scf'fir^ 

G 9 -th 3 'n @9 

Grac-cha^n^s 

Gra-dl'vvis 

Grae'?. 

Grffl'cl 

Grse'c}-a 1 

Grae-cl^iiys 

Grje-cSs'tfi-sis 

Grce^cus 

Grae'ae 

Gra'j-fia 3 

Grsi-jSc'e-ll 

Gra-ju^lf-nffl 

Gra^ne 

Grsi-ui'cyfl * 

Gra'ni-us 
Gra-tS^ae 
Gra'tj-ji 1 
Gra'ti-aB 1 
OrdUef 

Gra-tr-an- 3 p' 9 -l![s 1 

Gra-ti-a'nus 1 

Chr&'ti-an 

Grfi-tid'i-a 

Gr^i-tid-i-a'nva 

Gra-tid'i-Gs 

Gra'ti-bn S 

Gra'ti-Gs 1 

Gra'vi-l 

Gr^-via'cae 

Gra'v|-us 

Gr^-^n'ti-us 1 

Grgg° 9 -ras 

Gre-ga-rj-a'nys 

6 re-g 5 'ri-Gs 

Qrbg^iyry 

Grln'n^l 

Gr 9 -nS'gi 

Gri'mi-S 

Gr 9 -thGn'|I 

GrJ-nS'tim 

Giy'neiis (n.) 6 

Gry-n 5 'vis (a.) 

Gry-nl^ym 

Guail-tS^rus 

Wdlft^ 

Guil-i-fiFmgs.Guil-lSP- 
Guil-Ier'mya, 
or'Gu-li-SPmya 
TF’iVliqmi 
'"'I'neas 6 
n-tlie^rya, L, 

''^gi-ra 
'^^-reus 6 
!'si-ri 

’'^?i-r 8 s, and 

'98 


rf-iae'ua La^c^s 

"If 


’•m 

/-llp'pyis 
ryiii-na^9j-9 1 

lym-nG'li-Sm 1 
rym-nS'§i -9 1 
^ym-nS'li-ae 1 
' TO-ti 5 't 5 § 
^m-n 9 -pae-dl '9 
^ ^rm-nSa-^-phXa't® 
pym-^nds^Q’-ph'ists 
Gy-nae'ce-as 
Gyn-ae-cp-thQe'n^a 
GynM€§ 
gyr-ts'ngi 
Gy-ths'uin, or 
gyth'i-Gm 


Hfid-ru-ine'tum 

Had-y-lS'vm 

HaB'm 9 n 

Hae»m 5 'nt -9 

Hae-mSn'i-des 

Haem'o-nl 8 4 

Hae'muis 

Ha'd€s 

Ha-|i-op- 9 -lI't 9 
H 9 g*-nGg' 9 >r 9 
H 9 g-nl' 9 -d 3 s 
H 9 -lae'S 9 
Ha-lae's 9 S 
H 9 -la' 4 , or .^-la '4 
H^-le^sus 
H 9 l-cy' 9 -n 3 
HaLl-cy' 9 -neas 6 
Ha'les 
H 9 -le'a 9 , or 
1 

H^-le'sus 
Ha'li- 9 , a JSTerevL 
Hgi-li'gi, or Ha^l|- 9 , a 
fesUvoL 
Ha-l)^c'm 9 n 
Ha-l)- 4 r't 9 S, or -tua 

fTs/1|_Ko 

HGl-l’-c^r-n^s'seGs 6 

Hal-i-c^r-nSls's^s 

H^t-li'^cy-ae 1 

Ha'l|-eXs 

HsU-j-ms^dfi 

Hal ir-rho'thi-Gs 1 

Hal-i-thdr'suis 

Ha'I|-us 

Hal-i-zo'nSf 

H 9 l>mo'n 3 s 

HaFmy-rXa 

Hai-my-rd'tSs 

H 9 -I 04 

H 5 i.lSc'r 9 .-ti 5 

Hn-lo'ne 

H&l- 9 n-ne'suts 

1 

H 9 -lo't 9 S 
Ha-ly-at'tSs 
Hal'y-<;Gs 
H 9 -iy"zi-a 1 
H 4 m-ai-dry 4 -d€g 

Ordry-ads 

H 9 -md'diy 48 

Hkin-ar-ta '48 

I 

H^-mdx^j-tSs 

Ham- 9 Jt-ob 1 -I 

H^mp-a&g^-i&s 

Hsimp 4 i-cGs 

Han'ni-bSll 

HSLn-nj-Ml-U-a'nuta 

H 9 Lr'c 9 -l 5 , or Cdr^tli 945 

H 9 r-ma'n {~9 

Hdr-m 9 -t§'li -9 

H*dr'ni 9 -tGs 

Hdr-ixie-ii 9 -pa 4 iji 8 

H^r-mo^di-Gs 

H^r-mSn'i-d©? 
Hair-rnd'ni-fis 
H^r-mSs'y-nl 
H 9 r-m 5 'z 9 n 
Hfj-mu'zgi 


H. 


H^'drG'n^m 

Ha'di }-9 

Ha-dri- 9 -n 3 p 441 s 

Ha-dri-a'nl 

Ha-dri-SL^n^s 

JJddri-an 

Ha>dr| 4 t'i-cGm 


B9r-i^g'i-4e§ 
Har'p9-gGs 
H 9 r-pjiPi-c§ 
H^ir-pani-Sn 
Har'pa-lbs, or -IGs 

H^r-i^Py-cGa 

H4r'p9-S9 

HUr'p9-sfis 
H 4 r'p 9 -cras 
Hgir-pSc'r^-tes 
Har-p 9 -cra^ti-on 1 
H^ir-py i?i 3 
H^r-py'i® 3 

JHdrhies 

H^-rd'dS? 

H^a-by't^ 

ma'drui-wa 

H?i-t6^ri-Gs 

H&u^st9-n9f 

H 3 <&u-t 8 n-ti-m 9 

Wl'me-nGs 

H 3 b-d 9 -niS,|' 9 -tSg 

HSb'dp-mS 

HS'b? 

He-br$m'9-gGs 

He'brys 


He-bu'dSs 

H 5 c 4 -bS 

Hec-gi-br'ie 

Hec' 9 -le 

Hec- 9 -le'§i -9 1 

H«c- 9 -ra€'d« 

Hec- 9 -t£e' 9 n 

Hec- 9 -tae'us 

HSc’qte 
H 5 c- 9 -t 5 ' 8 t -9 1 
Hec4-t6 
Hec-9-t9-d6'rcis 
H 5 c- 9 -t 9 m-bffi 4 j or 
-boB'si 

H 3 c- 9 -t 9 m-ph 5 'nt -9 

Hec-9-tom'p9-lIs 

H 5 c- 9 -t 5 m'py“lo 8 

Hoc- 9 -t 9 n-n 6 'sI 

Hec'u-b 9 

Hec'y-rgi 

Hea'i -4 

HSd- 9 -n 8 B 4 ni 
H 6 d 4 - 3 a 
Hed'y-I 
Hed'y-le 
Hed-y-lS'vim, or 
He-dyl'i-um 
Hed'y-ftts 
HG-dS?m^e-les 
Hed'y-pliSn 
He-|el' 9 -S:hus 
He-| 6 'mon, and 
He 54 -™ 5 n 
H 9 -dem' 9 -nB 
HS^-e-sSLn'dri-dSls 
He|-e-sl^ 9 -nax 
He-|S'si-&s 1 
II 6 ^-e-sXl' 9 ^hQs 
He|- 9 -s!n' 9 Has 
HB|-e-si'nys 
HS|-§-sIp'pys 
H 6 |-e-sXp^-lB 
nSg-e-sXa'trMua 
He-j| 6 't 9 r 
He^-tor'i-dSa 
H6 "^i -&8 

HBlVr? 

Hel-cS'bus 

HePe.n?t 

He-lS'nj -9 

H 6 l-o-nI'v* 

He-lg'iipr 

HSl 4 -n&s 

Hsne-bn 

H 94 l 4 -d 3 s 

HSl-i-ca^n 

HBI'i-ce 

HeF|-c 5 n 

HBl-j-C 9 -nl 4 -dSs 

H 51 -j-c 5 'njs 

HSl-i-mS'ngt, 

Hell-mas 
H 9 -li' 9 -clS 9 
HS-l|- 9 -d 6 'rus 
HS-lis>-^b 4 -lfis, K.M, 
Py, S. Seh, TK 
(t. V.) Trollope, 
Hg-li- 9 -g 9 -ba'lus, d, 
a L. W. (i. T.) 
HB 4 i- 5 p 4 -lX 8 

Hsai-fis 
Hel-la'di-Ss 
H 51 -l 9 -nl'c 9 
HBl-l^-nx'cus, tome- 
times Hel-lSn'j-c28 
HBl-le-nSc'ra-tSs 
Hgl- 4 -nbd'i-c» 

HBl'le 

Hel-l 8 'n 68 

H 81 - 4 -n 5 p' 9 -lXs 

H 9 l-lSp' 9 -rus 

H 9 l-l 5 'pj -9 

Hel-l 6 'ti-si 1 

H^l-lo'tis 

He-l 3 'ris 

H^-lS'ryin 

He-lS'rys 

He-l 5 't« 

He-ld'tS? 

Hel-pXd'f -28 
Hel-v 5 ^ti-a I 
Hel-vS'ti -1 1 
Hel-vS'tyim 

Hel-vid'i-a 

Hel-vld'i- 2 s 

HSlVi-l 


Hel-vl'nji 

HBl'vi-as 

Hdl'y-mus 

He-ma^thj-Sii 

Hem-9-r38-C9-pi'9m 

He-mXc'y-nSs 

He-mlth'e -31 

H^-mo'dtjia 

He-md'na 

Hen'e-ti 

He-nl' 9 -sh 8 

He-nl' 9 -chl 

He-ni- 9 -^t 4 

He-nl' 9 -chiis 

He-nip'pe 

Hen-rl'cuis 

IRrJry 

He-pliss'ti- 9 , city. 

Heph-ffis-tl 4 , festival, 

Hepli-® 8 -ti 4 -de§ 

He-phcBs'ti-l 4 

He-plU£8't|-5 4 

He-phss'tj-Sa 3 , 4 

Jffe-phees'tiQn 2 , 4 

He-ph* 8 s'tus 4 

Hep-tan' 9 -ml 8 

Hgp-t^-phs'nps 

H9p-taLp'9-lIs 

Hep-tap 4 -rfis 

Hep-ULp'y-los 

H 6 p-t 9 -J^d 4 -t 9 

Her 4 -cks 

Her- 9 -clS 4 

He-iAcae- 6 n 

H 9 -i^c-le- 6 ^n 98 

He-iSc-le-o'tSa 

H 6 r 4 -cl 6 a 

Hei- 9 -cIS'um 

He-rdc-Ii-a^n^s 

Her- 9 -clr'diB 

Her- 9 -cliMS 8 

Her- 9 -clI'd )8 

HBr- 9 -clt'tus t 

HSr- 9 -c!l 48 

He-raj 4 

6 

Ile-rai^um 

Her-bS's 9 S, or -su 8 

Hdr'bi-tsi 

Her-cS'us 

Her-cvi-la'ne- 2 m 

HBr-cyt-lS^nyis 

Her 4 yi-l 5 B 

H 8 r'cu 4 Xs 

Her-c 249 - 2 xn 

Her-caae-as 

Her-cy'n^ 

Her-cJ'n'i-us 

Iler-d 5 'iii -9 

Hcr-do'ni-us 

H 6 'r§ 4 lB 

He-r 8 n' 2 i{>u 8 

H 8 r^|-lys 

Hg'ri-us, S. 

H?-r: 4 s, C- L. 
Her'm^-ghas, properly 
H^r-mir'ghys 
Her'xn® 

Her-mae^ 

Her-m©'um 
Her-mag' 9 -i«s 
Her>man^d|-C 9 
Her-m^i-nu^bis 
H er-ma pli-r 9 -di't 98 
Her-mar'cliys 
HeT-m 9 -tli 5 'n 9 
Her^in^-as, or H 8 r^m 8 ^ 

Her-m 84 s» or -ml '98 
Her'ni^-rSs 
Hdr'me§ 
Hdr-me-si'y-nax 
Her-ml^S) and 
Hdr'mi-as 
H^r-inXn'i-as 
H^r-ml^nus 
H^r-mlVnS 
Hcr'mi- 9 -ii 64 > or -nl 4 
Hdr-mi^Sn'i-gas Sl'npB 

Her-mSc'ry-tga 

H 9 T-m 5 c^r 9 * 3 n 

HBr-mp-dS^rys 

Hbr-xng-^S-ni-a'nya 

Her-mS^e-nS? 

H 8 T-m 94 a'u 8 

Her-m 3 'nax 

H 9 r-m 5 p' 9 -lla 

Her-man'du-rl, A, Or, 
F. Fr, K, JW, ScK 


H6r-myn-du'rl, Pp 

s, w, 

Her'n)-c! 

H§-ro'd«s 

He-ro-d|-a'nuis 

Me-ro'dinm 

He-rod'i-cus 

Hgr- 9 -di'um 

H 8 r- 9 -d 5 'ru 8 

He-rdd' 9 -tas 

Her-o-du'lys 

JH^-ro'is 

Hg-r 9 -Sp 4 .ns 

H 9 -r 6 ph'i- 4 , or-16 

He-rSph'i-iaa 

He-rSs'try-tufl 

Hdr's? 

Her-sIl'i -9 

H 8 r'y-li 

H€r'y 4 as 

H^-sro'nys 

He-si'9-das 

He-sV 9 -ii 9 , or -nS 

H 9 -sl 4 -n 89 

Hes-pS'ri-9 

Hes-p8r'|-d8§ 

Hes-pe'ri -6 

HSs'pe-ris 

H8s-pe-rl'tse 

HBa-pe-rl'tis 

Hes-pS^n'-as 

H8s-pe-ra^g5 

Hes'pe-ras 

H8s-ti-a34 

HBs-ti-ae-d'tis 

Hes-ti-o^ne; 

He-sych^i -9 

He-sych'i-as 

H9-tric4“iam 

He-tril'rj-fi 

Hex-ap'y-lum 

Hl-bE'ri-9 

Hl-ber'nj-^ 

Hl-bB'rus 

Hl-brSl'dg? 

Hl-cE^$i-as 1 

HXc'e- 1 £s 
HX-das'xn 9 .xiaa 
Hld'ri-eus 6 

HX-f-ry-cd'me 

Hl- 9 -ra^c 9 U 

HX-9-]:&m^e-nu8 

Hx-9-rap4-lla 

Hl'c-r&x 

Hx-ar^l-jhus 
JGr^ychd, formerly J 21 fr 
8 r^t-£A 5 
Hx' 9 -r 5 

HX-e-r 9 -ceeS' 9 -r 84 

Hi- 9 -r 9 -cB'pi -9 
Hl-e-r 9 -ce^pis 
Hi-9-r9-c6^rix 
Hi-Br'9-clfig 
HX-e-rei-daai 
Hl- 9 -r 9 -du^Ium 
HX-9-r9ra-nB'm9n 
Hl-9-r9-n€'89S 
HX-e-r5n'i-C9» LBx 
Hl-9-r9-nl'c8B 
Hl-e-r9-ni'c59 
Hl-9-r8n'i-cus (a.) 
Hl-9-tan'y-mas 
JSr^yme^ formerly 
JEFff-rdme 
Hl-9-r?^li'j-lu8 
Hl- 9 'r 9 -B 6 Py-m 9 

sqrlbm^ formerly 

Hl- 9 -ro^the-as 

Hl-gi'nya 
Hig-xia'ti-9, or 
]^g-na't).9 VX4 1 
HXH-I^r9 
HX-la'ri -9 
HX-la-ri-a'nu 8 
Hi-ia^i-as 
HWofry 
Hll^-raa 
Hlm- 9 n-tap' 9 -d 69 
HXm 4 «r 9 

Hl-mB'ri-aa 

HXm'e-raB 


* Oranifeus, — ** As Alexander's passing the River Qrmieus is a common subject 
of history poetry, and painting, it is not wonderful that the common ear should have 
given in to a pronunciation of this word more agreeable to English analogy than the 
true classical accent on the penultimate syllable. The accent on tlie first syllable is 
now so fixed as to make the oljier pronunciation savor of pedantry.’*— W alker, 

» That Is, i£ correct speaking tw pedantry.” — Trollope. It is to be hoped that 


the vicious pronunciation, which Walker regarded as fixed, has now become less 
prevalent. Smart accents the word on the second syllable. 

t HeracWtus,-^The name of Democfritns, the laughing philosopher, being often 
mentioned in connection with that of JSercuddtus, the weeping philosopher, mere i* 
a tendency to accent the latter, incorrectly, on the second syllable. 
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Hl-phln'^-as 

Hip-f^g'9-ras 

Hip-pdg're-tiSs 

Ilip-pal'C|-mus 

Fnp'p?i-His 

Hip-par'gJai-gi 

Hip-par'ghus 

Hip-p^i-ri^nys 

Hip pa'rj-Sn 

Hip'pgi-ris 

IIip-pAs'l-dSf 

Hip'p9-sQs 

Hlp-pe-moPgl 

Hip'peus 6 

Hlp'p}-? 

Hlp'pi-as 

HTp'pi-fis 

H«p-l)5b'o-tes 

Hip-p6b'9-tus 

Hip-p9-ceii-tau'ri 

Hip-po-cli'deg 

HIp'P9-clus 

Hip-p5c'p-Sn 

Hlp-pp-cp-rys^tS? 

Hjp-pSc'ra-te 

Hip-pSc'r^-tSs 

Hip-pSc-r?i-ti'gi, or-te^ai 

Hip-p9-cre'ne 

Hlp’pQ-crBne* 

Hip-pod'^-mds 

Hip-pSd'si-me 

Hip-p6d-5i-mi'gt 

Hip-p6d'?i miia 

Hip-p6d'i-ce 

Hip pod'r^-mils 

Hip'p9-4 

IIip-poKo-elius 

Hip-p5Py-t5 

Ilip-p5Fy-tus 

Hip-pom'$-chus 

Hip-poni'e^dba 

Hip-poin-e-du'sgi 

JJip-pSm'e-ne 

Hip-poni'§-nS§i 

Hip-po'na 

Hip-pd'n&x 

Hip-pS-nj-a'teg 

Hip-pp-nl^cijts 

Hlp-po-ni'tjs 

Hjp-pS'nj-Sm 

Hip-p5n'Q-as 

Hip-p«ph'Si-gI 

HiP'p5p'9-dSf 

Hjp-pSs'trsi-tiis 

Hip-p5t'?L-des 

Hip'p9-tas 

Hip'p^i-tss 

Hjp^pStH^J-S 

Hip-p5tli'9-5n 

Hip p5th-9-8a'tis 

lIip-potli^Q-os, or -fis 

Hip-p5'tj-8n 2 

Hip-p9-t6x'9-t£e 

Hjp-pu^rjs 

Hlp'S}-d«^ 

Hir-pi'ni 

Hjr-pl'nys 

Ilir'tj-gi 1 

Hir't|-usl 

H*ir>ty-l€'’}>us 3 

Hi3'pji-l9 

His'pgi-lls 

His-pa'ni-st 

His-pa'nys 

His-tas'pSs 

His-ti-se'ji 

Hjts-ti-as-'o'tjs 

His-ti-ae'ys 

His'tp-rts 

HIs^tri-^l 

Ho^d|-iis 

HoeMys 

Hol-m5'nSs 

JlSl'y-crSn, w Ory-crus 

Hy-mgr'i-das 

H5ni>e-rl^t£e 

Ho-irifi-ry-mys-tl'ges 

HSm-e-ry-in&s^tjx 

Hom-e-ran'j-dcB 

Ho-mS^rys 

Hy-ml'lse, L. 

Hy-me'Ii-am 

H5m-9-IIp^pus 

Hom-p-ld'i-de? 

H9-mSn<-y.-dgn^sg9 

H8m-9-tI'niI 

H6'ii3r 

HSn-9-i«'tys 

Hy -n3'ri-9 

Hgn-y-ri'y-dgs 

Hy-ns'ii-Sa 

Hyp-lg'^tgs 

HSpHeds 6 


H5r-a-cl^t© 

Ho'r* 

H5r-9-p6ri3 
Hy~ra'ti--9 1 
Ho-ra'ti-iis 1 
H&r’ace 
Hy-ra*'tus 
Hor'ci-as 1 
H 6 r- 9 -lo'gl-Qm 
Hor'tgi-lus 
Hyr-ta^nym 
Hor-ten'si-9 1 
Hor-^ten^si<us 1 
Hor-tl'nys («,) 
Hyr-to'ngij or Or-tS'n?. 
Ho-sid'i-iis 1 
H3'ai-i3s 1 
Hoa-p|-ta'l|a 
Hoa-tSl'i-y 
Hys-til-i-a'nys 
Hys-tiKi-iis 
Hoa't}-Qs 

Hum-frS'dps, or-fri'dus 

IMm^pkr&j 

JHun-ne-rl'cys 

Jiiiri'Tter-'iG 

Hun-ni' 9 -dS 9 

Hy-gi-cin'thi -9 

Hy'?i-deS 

Hy'a-ly 

Hy'a4S 

Hy-a-mS'y, or 

Hy-^ra-p5'?i 

Hy-am'py-lls 

H5'-an'tb6f 

Hy-?ir-bl'ty 

Hyb'e-ly 

Hy- ber^ni-Si 

HJTb'Ia 

Hyb'rp-aa 

Hyb-ri-a'nes 

HJb'n-as 

Hyc'cy-ry 

Hy'dy, and Hy'dc 

Hyd'y-ry 

H^-dar'nef 

Hy-dda'pef 

Hy'dry 

Hy dra^mi-9 

Hy-dra-o'tSa 

HTd'ry-y 

Hy-drsay 

Hy dre'lya 

Hy-drSchVus 

Hy-dry-pho'rj-gi 

Hy'dris 

Hy-drd^sgi 

Hfe-lai 

Hy'943 

Hy-il'y 

Hy-|rs'9 

Hy-gl^nys 

Hy-fac'»-dea 

EyAU'te^ 

Hyi© 

Hy-l©'us 
Hp'ISs 
Hyaeus 6 

Hy-le'ua, or Hp-lm'ua 

Jipyi^a 

Hyi'i-cgi, or -cS 

Hyl-ia'j-cas 

Hyi'li-cus 

Hy-lonVmS 

Hy-ISph'y-|I 

Hjm'f-as 

Hym-e-uffi'us 

H5-6'P9 

Hy-p©'p^ 

H|-p©'§pgi 1 

Hyp^9.*nis 

Hyp- 9 i-rl'ngis 

Hyp'?-sls 

Hyp'y-ta 


Hy-pa'ti-y I 

Hy-pa'ti-Ss 1 

Hyp^^-tSs 

Hy-pS'npr 

Hyp-e-ra^yn 

Hy-per'b^-tSs 

Hy-per^bi-Qs 

Hy-per^by-ias 

Hyp-er-b3^i:§-I 

Byp-e-rS'y 

Hyp-e-rs'gbf-us 

Hyp-e-re^nyi: 

Hyp-9-n'Si 

f p-e-ra/iHl 
p-e-Tl^d€§ 
p-y-n'pn 


Hyp-erm-nes^tr^ 

Hy-peWp-chg 

Hyp-e-rocli'i-dea 

Hy-per'y^hus 

Hyp-e-ta'yn. 

H5-ph©'us 

Hyph-yn-tS^yn 

H5?pli'9-sis 

Hy-plrVchua 

Hyp 9-tWby 

Hyp-9-thS'cffl 

Hyp-sS'^ 

Hyp-sS'ly, or -Ifs 

Hyp-ae'npr 

Hyp^seus 6 

Hyp'si-cle§ 

Hyp-ai-cra-tS'y 

Hyp-sIc'rgL-tg§ 

Hyp-aip'y-le 

Hyr-ca'ni-9 

Hyr-ca'nym Ma're 

Hyr-ca'nus 

Hyrb-si 

Hyr'|-€ 

Hyr'i-eua 6 

Hyr''i-Qm 

Hyr-mi'ng. 

Hyr-ml'ny 

Hyr-nS'tliy 

Hyr-nith'i-iSm 

Hyr-ta^'}-d6| 

Hyr-tgi-ci'n^ 

Hyr^t?i-cfis 

Hy''^!-?, or -ffi 1 

Hys-tas'psa 

Hys-tj-e'ya 


I-dc'chus 

I'a-cn5n 

I-a'aer 

T-ad'e-r?i 

I-ai'y-mSa 

I-^Vine-niis 

i-aKy-sSs 

I-^ra'be 

X-am'blj-cb&B 

T-am-buTus 

I-am'y-nfis 

t-amVd© 

Fy-m&s 

r-an'thy 

I-an'thts 

I-ii '911 

I-a' 9 -nS§ 

I-9-pgt';-dSs 

I- 9 ,-p 3 t-|- 3 n'j-de 

t-dp'e tUa 

r-a'pis 

r-dp'y-ds? 

r-4p'y-des 

I-ap'y-^gs, or 

l-si-pyg'i-fi 

I-a'pyx 

I-ar'by 

I-ar'b^s 

I-yr-bl't? 

I-gir-bl'te 

I-ir'chys 

T-ar'd?i-n7s 

I-ar^dgi-niis 

I^s'l-d3f 

I-a'?i-9n.2 

I-a'si-fis 1 

I'y-sls 

t-a'syn 

I-?i-son'i-des 

T'gi-sus 

I-9X-ara'9-t» 

T-yx-ar^t© 

T-ax'air~t5s 

I-a7/y-|58 

X-a'zyx 

I-bS'ri 

I-bS'ri-ji 

Ib-e-ri'ji 5 i 

I-b@'rus 

Ib'y-c3s 

I-ca'ri-9 

I-ca^ri-3s 

Ic' 9 -rus 

Ic'c}-3a 1 

Xc'9-13s 

Tc'9-13s 

I-cs'nl 

ich'n© 

Igh-nSb^ii-tS^ 

t|h.-n3^S9 


Xcli-9-M3'pli}s 

l£h-thy- 5 ph' 9 -gl 

Ich'thys 

I-cil'i-us 

X''ci-3s 1 

X-co^Bi-um 

I-c5'f j fim 1 

Xc-t|-ma'll 

Jc-ti'nys 

I-dii'cj-us 1 
I-d©'SL 
-d©'9S 
X-da'li-gi 
X-daHi-g 

Id'9-Hs 

f-da'h-3m 

Id'gi-lus 

T-dar'nS^ 

X-da't{-3s 1 

rde 

Id'e-g, 

T-de'rg 

I-dls-tg-vi^sga 

I-dit-g-n'sys 

X-dom^9-ne 

I-dSm'e-neaa 6 

I-do^the-g 

I-do'tb&-5 

id^rj-eus 6 

I'dms 

I-du'be-dg 

I-du'me 

Id-ii-mS'g 

I-dy'ig 3 

X-er^ne 

I- er'tS§ 

and I'e-t® 

X-e'tgs 

X-de^nl, or I-cS'xii 
X-|lIVum 
Ig-na't|-3s 1 
Ig-nS^tes 

Ig-g-'Vi'ni 

X- gfi'vi-Sm 

II- g-I'rg 
Il-g-i'il 
Il-e-a'tSf 
Tl-er-CA^9-nSf 

XI- er<ca- 9 .nSii^s§s 
X-leiMes 
Il- 9 r-gaV»ies 

Strabo. 

fl-yr-ls'tea 
X-Ier't6a ^ 

X'leds e 

Lu^di 

Mi'g-cus 

l-lI'g-dSs 

tri-ds 

IVl-ci 


tl-)- 3 n^sgs 

XPi-Sn 


l-ll'9-ng 

Ml^9-nS 

I- lI'9-neus 6 
tv -Is 

tv -pg 

II- -thy^ig 3 

IP -um, or IPi-3n 

II- ib'g-nfis 

Il-lib'g-nfira 

lUib'e-ris 

tl-llp'g-lg 

Il-Ii-tUr'djs 

Il-lT?r'i-c3Mi 

Jl-lyr'i-cfia Sl'nys 

IPly-ris 

IWr'i-a 

Il-IJr'i-us 

H-iyiij-ttin 

tl-yr-is'g 

Il-va^5s 

f-lyr'|js 

I-man- 9 -Sn't}. 3 s 1 
T-ma'yn 

Im'g-Ss, Ji. a Or. L 
M. Py. Sch. fK 
I-ma'us, ir> S. Milton. 
Im'bg-riis 
Im-brSs'i-dSf 
Im'brg-sus 
Im'breus 6 
Im^bri-Ss 
fm-briF'j-um 
I-mlPce 
In'g.ghl 
I-na'chi-g 
I-nacb^i-d© 
I-nach'i-dSs 
In'g-shSs 
T-na^£hi-um 
In^g-ghus 
I-nam^g-mSf, W. 


In'g-rSa 

In-ci-ta^tgs 

In'di-g 

In-dIb'i-lS» 

ln'dj-c3s 

In-did'e-t5^, ffods. 
In-di-gS4ef, a people. 
In'fy-rl 

Jn-gffiv'9-nef, 4, C. Pr. 
M, 

In-|ffi-vo'n5s, F. Py. 
Sch. W. Ct. V ) 
In-gui-p-mS'ri.is, S, 
In-nS'sg 

In-ny-cen'ti-us 1 
I-no'g 
I-no'pys 
I-n3'rS| 

I-nS'us 
In-stan'tj-Qs 1 
In^su-bref 
Jn-su^bn-g 
Tn-tg-pher'n5§ 
In-te-mS'h-um 
fn-ter-ca^t|-g 1 
In'y-us 

tn'y-cum, or -cus, Py. 
Sch. 

I-ny^cgs, W. 
I-Sb^g-tes, and J5b^g-t6a 
r9-be§ 

X-9-cas'ta 

I-6d~g-ml^g 

I-9-la'i-a 3 

I'g-las, or I-g-lX'uiS 

I-5P£h9S 

I'9-lS 

I'9-13m 

I'o-nS, a Mereid. 

I-h'ne, a city. 

I-6'ne§ 

I-a'ni-g 

I-bn'i-cus 

I-6'pgs 

I^9-pS 

I'9-phon 

Iph-i-g-iias'sg 

Tph'l-bs 

TpU'i-cle?, or I-plil^clS§ 

Iph'l-clSs, firi-phi^clus 

l-plitc'ra-tss 

TpIi-l-ciatVaS? 

I-pIild'g-inas 

Iph-i-de-ml'g 

IpU-i-^Q-nl'g 

ipli-l-me-di'g 

T-pIi.i'i'i'-iJi II 
Ji>.i I I ii 

f piunV- 

r-phln'9-ils 

lupins 

I-phlt'l-3n 2 
Ipll'l-tus 
Ipli-thi'niy 
Ip-se^g 
I-ra^s, L. 

Ir-g-phi-5't6? 

Ir'g-sg 

Ir-e-n©»ijis 

I-rg'ng 

Ir-9-n3p'9-lIs 

Ir-pl'nijta 

I-sa'cys 

Is'g-d&s 

I-s©'g 

I'Sffi'uS 

Z-sdg'y-ras 

I-sarce§ 

Ts'g-niQs, W. 

I-sa'nyr 

I-sa'pjs 

Is^g-rg 

I-sir^iliys 

Is'g-ruB 

T-SdU^rj-g 

I-sdu'ri-caa 

1-sd.u'rus 

Is-ghag'9-ras 

Is-ch5'ni-g 

Is'gliy-nus 

Is-gliy-Ia'gs 

Is-chSm'g-chS 

Ia-2b3m'g ghas 

Is-£hSp'9-Hs 

Is-diy'rga, L. 

Is-dy-gferMSs 

I-se'g 

I-sS^pus 

I-^si'g 

I-si'g-cl 

i-Si'a-cUs 

ip-i-dB'rgs 

Ta'i-ddre 

I-aJg/y-nas 

Is-mg-5'lg 

Is^mg-rg 


Ts'ina-ras 

Is-mS'ne 

|fa-mS^tii-as 

Is-m6n^l-dS§ 

Is-me^nys 

Is-me'ngs 

X-soc'rg-tef 

Is'se 

Is-seMyn 

Is-sSd'9-neg 

Is'ss-cus 

Is-t©v'o-ne§5 4, C. Fr, 
Is-tffi-Vo'lie?, F. Py. 
Sch. IV. (t. V.) 
Ist^hmi-g 
Ist'hmi-as 
Is-ti-ffi-6'lis, properly 
His-ti-©-o'tis 
Is-to'ne 
Is'trj-g 
rs-trbp'9-lls 
I-ta'I|-g 
IVqrly 
I-mPi-cg 

I-tal'i-CuS 

It^g-ias 

Tt'e-g 

I-tem'a le§, W. 

ItJi'a-cg 

I-thS^myii 

X-tli5b'a-ias 

Ith-9-nia^tgs 

I-tho'me 

Ith-9-in©'g 

I-tli5'niu8 

I-th6'ii9 

Itli-y-phil'Iys 

I-to'ni-g 

T-t5'nus 

I-tu'ng, A. Py. 

It'ii-ng, W. (t. V.) 
It-ii-r©'g 
I-tu'ii-as 
It'y-ias 
It-y-r©'l 
I-U'1(S 
I-Q'biS 
Ix-3b'g-tffi 
Ix-I'yn 
XX'hSn'l-dS^ 


Ju'li-us C©'§gr 

Ju'ni-g 

Jg-ni'g-dSa 

Ju-iiil'i-Qs 

Ju'ni-us 

Ju-ng-nl'li-g 

Ju-no'ne^ 

Ju-no'r»i'g 

Jii-no'ms 

Ju-iig-pu'lgs 

Ja'pi-ter 

Jue-tl'iig 

Jus-tin-i-d'niis 

Jifs-dn'i-qn 

Jus-tl'nus* 

Jfls^tin 

Ji;s-tl"ti-g 1 

Ju-ve-iia^i}S 

JfVve-nal 

Ju-ven-ti'nus 

Jg-ven'ti-us I 


JSc-ce-ta'ni 
Jg co'bi.is 
J&mef 
Jad^e-rg 
Jdl'y-sns 

Jdm'iii-a, or Jgm-nl'g 

Jg-nic'g-lum 

Jan-9-pu^lu8 

Jdii-g-a'rj-as 

Jg-pSVi-de^ 

Jdp'9-tas 

Jg-s6'ni-am 

Jdv- 9 - 16 'n«s 

Jdx-km'g-t© 

Jaz'y-ps 
J5n'y-sus, W. 
J9-r5^my8 
Je-r3n'y-nias 
Jp-dn^ngs, or 
J 9 -h&n*iigs 
Jifhn 
JSb'g-tg^ 

Jpr-da^nSs, and 
J3r^dg-iig§ 
Jgr-nan'dg? 

Jp-sS'phgs 

Jg-tap'g-tg 

Jbt'g-p8 

JS-Vf-a^nyB 

•73'®j-9TO 

Jp-vin-i-a'ngs 

jQ.^v'in'i-qn 

J9-vi'i»9S 

jQ-dg-clFi-as 

J9-d©^g 

Jg-dffi'gs 

Jy-gaHjs 

Jg-g&n't^ 

Jg-ga^rl-iis 

Ju'gu-I© 

JQ-ggr-thl'nus 

Ja'li-g 

ju-ix^g-cdm 

Jg-ll^g-dga 

Ja-li-a^ngs 

JWlfrait 

sm-i 

Ja-Ii-3b^9-ng 

Jfi-li- 9 -bri'gg 

Ja-Ij-rbin^g-gas 

Ju-li-Sp'9-lls 


Lg-dr^ghi,is 
Lab'g-n© A^qu© 
Ldb'g-ris 
Lab'g-rHm 
Lub'g-rus 
Lgb-dac^l-dcs 
Lab'dg-fus 
Lib'dg-lon 
JLa-be-a'ta*, or -tgjj 
Ija-bo-a'tj8 
LsVbo-o 
Lg-bg'n-Qs 
Lg-lig'rys 
Lab-i-ca^ng 
Lg-bi'cl 
Lg-bl^cum 
Lg-bl'ci.is 
La-hi-S^nijis 
Ldb-i-nc'ius 
La-bo' bi-as 
Lrib-9-ri'iii CSlm'pX 
Lg-bS'tgs, man. 
Lftb'9-ta8, river. 
Lg-bran^deuB 6 
La'bi-dx 
La'brgii 
Ld'brga 
Lg by'cgs 
Lab-y-nC'tya 
Lub-y-rTn'th«s 
Lg-c«f'ng 
Luc-g-nl^tis 
Lbc-9-d©'ni9« 
Ld^-<*-dn‘in'9-ngi^ 4 
Lag-^-fle-vi 3' wi-ijcw^ 
Lg^-g-d^-inSu^f-cas 
La^-9-da>-jiio'iii-l 
Lg-cG'dgs 
LS^-c-dg-iiiS'xii-as 
L&9-9-ro'g, or -ri'g 
La^-c-ta'jil 
lag-p-ta'iii-g 
Lg-cha'iij-ua 
lAcb'g-rCj 
La’chgs 
Lbcii'g-sls 
Lg-chl'sg 
L^'i-dds 
Lg-cS'dgf 
Lg-cln'i-g 
Lg-cin>i>gli^ 8 g 9 
Lg-cln'i-am 
Lg-c7ii''j-as 
Lac-9-brI'gg 
Lg-co'iig^ 
Lg-cS^nj-g, and 
Lg-c3ii'i-cg 
L&c^rg-tes 
I^c-rg-tl“dgs 
Iidc^ri-ngs 
I^c^ri-tds 

Lgc-tan'tj-as 1 
Lg-cy'dgg 
La^dp 
La'dg^ 

Lad- 9 -cg^g 

Lg-g^g 

L©'cg 

L©'ngs 

L©^iap 8 

L©n)-g 

L©-lf-a^]ius 

L©ai-B 8 

Lffi^ng, and L9««e%g 

Lffl^ng-Bs 

L©^nj-as 

L©^pg MBg^ng 

Lg-gVtg 

Lg-gr^tes 

La-9r-tX'g-dg^ 


'• Mpfpoerene.-^Tbia contraction of the word into three syllables is allowable in poetry, but should be avoided in reading prose* 
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Ly-dr'ti-u*. 1 

La'rSy 

LfflS-po'di-Sls 2 

L9-rl'd§§ 

LaiS-tiy'gyu 2 

Ly-ri'ny 

Lffis-tiyg'9-ney 2 

Ly-ri'num 

Lffi'ta 

La'ri-us 

LcB-n"ti-a 1 

Ly-ro'nj-y 

Laj-tO'n-9 

Ly-ro'nj-us 

Lm-to'rj-us 

Lli'ti-us 1 

Lre'tys 

L'li-ty Iffi-S'tffi 

Loj'vl 

Lar'v® 

Lffi-vl'na 

L9-ry"yi-fim 1 

Lffi-vi'nys 

Lds'c9-rXs 

Ls'vi-us 

L(1 -'si -9 1 

L9-gA'rj-9 

Lls'the-iiey 

La'*i-9 

Lys-thS'ni-y, or 

Li^'l-dG? 

L'ls-the-ni'9 

Lug'i-ny 

Ldt'9-gSs 

LaJ-i-nl'9, and 

Ldt-e-ra'nys 

La-gin'1-9 

Ly-tG'ri-Sm 

Lag'9-ns 

Ldth'y-rus 

Ly-gu'sa 

Laih'y-rus 

Ly-Jl^y'ra, IT. 

La-ti-a'hs 1 

La^'y-ry, M. Py. 

La-tj-a'ns 1 


Lfi-rV-d5§ 

La'l-as 3 

La'js 

LI'i-u:? 3 

Lai'^-ge 

Ldl-e-td'ni-a 

Lam'gi-clius 

Lgini-bC^cgL 

Lain -I '5^ -e 

L?im-br.I'Til 

Llm'e-dou 

Lgi-m5'tus 

La'mi-?i 

La-mX^9-cum BSl'lijim 
La'ini-aa 

La^nii-ij 

La-mi'riis 


L9.-tr^nus 
La'ti-fiin 1 
La'ti-us 1 
L^-to'bi-us 

Lat-9-l)ri^iT, Fr. jST. Py. 

Lgi-tob'rj-ll, -2. 

Lgi-t5'j-5i 3 

Lgi-to'j-dSf 

Lai-t6'}a 

La-to'mi-EB 

Lgt-to'ngi 

L^-top'o-Hs 

Ldt-9-rS'gi 

L?i-t5'us 

La'treus 6 

La'tns 


L.i-m5'tis 
L^in-pa'di-S 
Lani-|)a'd( -Qs 
Lnn-po-ti'a, city. 
L.iin-p5't}-9 1, woman 
Lgm-pa'ti-S 1 
Lriiu-pS'i.H, and 
Lsttn-pT'?. 

Lain^pj-dS 
Liin'pi-t3 
Lirn-po-nS'^ 
L^m-pS'ni-gi, or 
L«,in-p?-nl'9 
L^m-pO'ni-dra 
L5iin-p3'nj-as 
J/ain'pr4-?ls 
Lgim-prid'i-fis 
L.lin'pr9-cls§ 
L'tmp^?i-cQa, or cSs 
Lgtinp-tg'ri-gi 
Li'uV-rSa 
Ldm'y-ras 
L^-na'tyg 

Lgia-cS'g,, or-cX^Hifou 
tain. 


Lsi-ta'mj-ffi 

Ldu^C9n 

L3m'c9-5n 

Lda-dgi-ml'ai 

Lau-d5'nj-?i 

Ldu-fS'i-gi 3 

Lda-m'h 

LdaVa, La.u're-?i 

Lau-rS'9-cara 

Lau-ren-ta^p^i 

Ldu-ren'tss X'gri 

Liu-rSn'ti-fli 1 

L3Lu-reu-ti'iil 

L0.u>-rSn^ti-as 1 

Z&u'r^ce 

ZQ-rSn'zS 

L9.u-rSn'tum 

L^a-rS'9-ias 

Ldu^ri-Bn, or L3tu-rl'9ii 

Lau'r9n 

Ldu'rys 

La'us, river. 

Lius P9m-pS'i-9 3 
Ldu'ays 
LSlu'ti-um 1 


LdnV.i-9 1, town. 

Lan'di-9 

Ldfi'ft9-ras 

Lgi-n?c9 

L^i-na'vi-atn 

La-9-b3^t5is 

La-bS'tiis 

L9-3c'9^n 

L9-3d^5L-ma,s 

Lgi-Sd-a-nal^ft 

L9-«dM-c6 

Lgi-3d-j-cS'9 

Lgi-Sd-i-c5^ne 

L?i-5d'9.caa 

L9-5f;^9-na<3 

L9'Sg'9'rds 

L9i-3g'9-r6 

L9-3m-e-dl'5i 

L^-Stn'9-d3n 

La 3m.e-d9n-tS'9S (a.) 

Xu9-3m-9~d9n-tl^9-dQ9 

L9*5m-e-d9n-tI^9-dS^ 

La-^^nixus 

L9i-8n'9-m5 

L?i-3n-9-*»5'n$ 

L9"ath,^9”® 

L9-5th'9-59 

Ldp^^-tnls 

L^-pS'tliys 

La'phri-^ 

L9-pMs'ti-am 

L 9 pld '9 X 

L9-P^d^9-as 

X^p'j-thi9 

Ldp'i-th® 

LSp i-thfe'yim 
. I^pi-tbsa 
LSp^4-th5 

Ldpa-tha^ 
Ldr-^n-ta^i-^ 
L^-ran^ti-^ I, and 
Lftu<raxi^ti-9 1 


Laa'tv-lte 
L9-ver^ui-am 
La-vj-a^nsi 
L?i-vi'c9ia 
Lgi-vin'i-9 
L^'-vXxi'j-um, or 
L^-vX^nvm 
Lgi-vx^nys 
L3'9-d€s 

L9-ffl'ii9 

L^-dn'^dri-as 

L9-ar^chuis 

LSb-?L-^5'5i, or -dl^?i 

L6b'e-dSs, or -das 

L9-b5'n9 

L9-ca'iif-9 

Ld-ca^ni-as 

L5c-gi-pS^n9S 

Lo-ch®^lm 

LSc'ti-as 1 

Lec-t5'ri-ai 

LS^'y-thas 

L9-d®'5i 

LS'|i^ 

Ls'j-tas 

LSI'?.S8? 

Le-ma'nus 

LSm-ni-s9-lS'n9 

LSm-9-v!'c5^ 

L^-ino^vi-i 

LSm'u-rS? 

Lp-ma'ri-9 

LSm-i^-ra^lH 

Le-ns^^s 

Len-tld^i-as 

Len-ti'nys 

lugn^tvi-ias 

L^-ab'^-tsf 

LS-9-ba^t69 

L8«9-c6^dSS 

L^-agh'^-ri^ 


Lu-9-co'ri-on 

Le-oc'rM5§ 

Le-oc'n-ta-. 

Le-od'a-mas 

Le-od'o-cds 

Le-S'dS? 

Le-og'9-)as 
Le-o'ngi 
L6-9-na't9S 
Le-Sn'j-dgi 
Le-on'j-das 
LS-on-na'tus 
Le-6n't©us 6 
L3-on-tI'?i-d3§ 
L6-9n-tl'ni 
Le-on'tj-um I 
L9-8n'ti-as 1 
Le-on -t9-cSpli'9-l5 
Le-on-t;9-c6ph'9-ias 
Lti'9n-t5d'9-ni€ 
L6-9n-t6p'9-lis 
LS-o n -ty c h' i-d6^ 
Le-5pli'9-ne§ 
L 9 -aph' 9 -r 9 ' 
Le-6'phron 
Le-JSp're-pS^ 
L5-9-pi§p'i-dS§ 
Le-os'the-nef 
LS-9-tr3ph'i-dSf 
L5-9-tysli'i-d5f 
Le-ph^r'i-una 
LSp'i-dai 
LSp'i-das 
Le -planus 
Le-pon'ti-cus 
Le-p3n't|-1 1 
Le-po'ri-as 
Le'pre-8s 
Le'pre-am, or 
L§'prf-au.i 

Ltip't|-ne9 

LS'rj-^ 

Le-ri'n?L 

LSs'bi-gi 

LSs'bi-as 

L€s^b9>cl8§ 

LSs-b9-nI'c9S 

Les-bo'nax 

LSs'chS? 

L5s'9-rsi 

Les-tt pg^Q-nSs 

LSs^y-ra 

L^-ta'n^m 

L§-tliffl'si 

Le-thffi'i^is 

LS'th^ 

L9-t5'ia 

L9-trx'nr 

Leu-ca'di-a 

LeiJi-ca'di-as 

Leyi-ca'nl 

L©ui-ca''fi-an 2 

Leu-ca^tp 

Leu-ca^tS^ 

Leu'c? 

Leyi-clp'pe 
Le9-c!p'jpi-dS§ 
Leu-C9-^^I F8n'tSf 
Leu' 09-19 
Leu-c5'ne 
Le^-co'nS^ 
Leu-can'i-cas 
Le9-c3n'9-S 
Le9-c8n'9-tas 
I^eu-fSp'ft-tra 
Leu-co-pliry'ne 
Leu'cn-phrys 
Leu-c3p'o-lis 
Leu-co'§i-a 1 
Leu-C 9 -syr'i-I 
Ley-cas'y-irl 
cath'9-S, or 
Ley-ce'th^-gi 
Lea-cy-a'ni-^s 1 
Ley-ty§h'i-d3f 
Le-va'n9 
Le-vi'ims 
Lex-a'n9r 
L9X-7pU'9-»Sf 
Lex-S'vj-l 
LXb'9-nffl 
Li-ba'ni-as 
L7b'9-n«s 
L7b-en-tl'n9 
Ltb'9-)f9 
Llb-er-a'li-9 
Ltb4r-5'lis 
Ltb-^r-a't^a 
Ll-b6'n-as 
LT-b5'thr9 
Ll-bSth'ri-dsa 
Ltb'i-ci, LI-b5'<4-1 1 
Llb-i-tl^)9 
Lib'i-us Se-v5'r98 
Ll-b5n'9-tas 
Lib-9-ph(£-iil'cSs 
Ll'br9 
Lj'brt 
Lx-bUir'iii-9 


Ll-bur'ni-dSs 

LSb'y-9 

Llb'y-cam Ma'ir? 

Llb'y-cas 

Lib-y-ph(B-nl'cS| 

Llb-ys-ti'nyis 

Lic'9-t€a 

Ll'cb9 

Li^'9-dSf 

Li'chiis 

Dr'ghes 

Li-ei-a'nys 1 

Li-cin'i-9 

Lj-ciH-i^'nys 

Ll-cIn'j-ttS 

Llg'l-uas 

Li-cym'nj-fi 

Li-cym'nj-as 

Li'de 

Ll-git'ri-as 

Li-g9Lu'nys 

Lt-|5'9 

In'ler 

Li'fer, or Lt|'e-ris 
L!g^9-rds 
Ltg'u-rSf 
LT-gu'n-9 
Lig-u-rl'nys 
Li-gus'ti-cum Ma're 
fl 

'gym 
Ll-l®'us 

Lil-y-bffl'am, or -911 
L51'y-b5 ' 

Ll-mffi'9 

Ll-ine'n}-9 

Ltm-en-tl'nys 

LX-m€'rai 

LXm-e-ta'nus 

LXm'n® 

Lim-ns'ym 

Lim-na'te 

Ltm-nMid'i-y 

Lini-xil'9-ce 

Lim-ni'9-dSf 

LTm-ni-o't© 

Lim-uo'ni-? 

Llm-no-r5'9 

Ll-ms'ny 

Llm'9-nam, F. $. Ptol- 
emy, 

Ll-in5'nym» jS, Ft. 
K. M. Py. 
Llm'y-r9 
Lin-ca'fi-i 1 
Lln'gy-nS^ 
Lin-giSn'j-cas 
Li'9-d59 
Llp'9-r9, or -r5 
Llp'9-rXs 
LXp'9-ra 
LXp-9-d5'rys 
Ll-qugn't)-9 1 
Lir-c®'uiS 
Li-rl'y-pS 
Li-sln'j^s 
Llt'a-bram 
Li-ta'n9 
Ll-tatv'i-cus 
Ll£tli-9-b5'li-9 
Ll'thrus 
Li-to'ri-as 
Lx-ta'bt-am 
Lit-y-dr'sys 
L7v'j-9 

Liv-i-nS'i-as 3 

Llv'i-as 

LWy 

L5'ce-as 1 

Lo'shy 

Ly-cba'cye 

Ls'chl-as 

Xid-ca'zys 

Ls'cr! 

Lo'crjs 

lio-ca'tj-as 1 

Ly-gl'um 

Lo-g5th'f-t9 

LSI-lj-a'iiys 

LSinH 

Lai'u-as 

Lyn-dtn'i-am 

Ijyn-dl'iiyin 

Ufnfd^n 

L8n-g9-r6'n9S 

Lyn-IXm'^-nQs 

Lgn-gl'nys 

Lyn-ga'n^ 

L8n'fu-la 
Lyn-gan'tj-cy 
L8r'y-m9 
Ly-taph'?"^ 
la'ys, or i'y-tts 
L8x'i-&s 1 

Ly-ca'nX 

Ly-ci'ni-^ 


Ly-can'j-( us 
Ly-ca'ni-u8 
Lu-ca'nys 
Lii'cctn 

Ly-ca'r}-9, o^'Ly-cS'ri-si 
Luc-cS'i-Qs 3 
Lu'ce-ig^ 

Ly cS'u-9 
Ly-ce'ri-Qs 
Ly-cS'ti-Ss 1 
Lu'ci 9 1 
£u-ci-a'nys 1 
Lu’ci-an 


Lu'cj-fer 
Lu -cif'e-ry 
Ly-ciPi-8s 
Ly-cil'lj-Qs 
Ly-cl^ny. 

Ly-cl'9-18s 
Lii'ci-us 1 
Ly-cr6'ti-9 1 
Ly-crfit'i-lis 
Ly-cr6't|-fis 1 
Ly-crx'num 
Lu-crX'uys 
Lu'cns 
Lyc-ta'ti-Ss 1 
Lyc-te'rj-as 
Lii-cfil'le-y 
Lu'cu-m5 
Lu-cu-rao'm-iis 
LQ-dg-vi'cys 
Lufdg-v'iCt Lew^p, 
LOil'P 

Lu-en-tl'«ym 
Lug-dii'num 
Lu-gu-vai'lym 
Lu-pei 'cyl 
Lwper-c&l<, Shak. 
LQ-per-ca'li-a 
Lu'pr-S,s, or Lu'pj-y 
Lii-p9-du'nym 
Lys-cl'nus 
Lu-si-ta'ni-gi 
Lu-sj-ta'nys 
Lii'?|-Ss 1 
Ly-so'nes 
Lus'tri-cQs 
Ly-ta'ti-us 1 
Ly-te'ri-us 
Ly-t0'ti-9 1 
Ly-te'vgi 
Ly-tS'ri-us 
Lyj-5'ri-fis 
Ly-ffi'us 
Ly-b5'tys 
Lfc'9-baa 
Lyc-9-bSt'tys 
LyC-y-bS'tys 
Ly-c®'9 
Ly-Cffi'um 
Ly-Cde'us 
Ly-c&m'be^ 
Lf-ca'yn 
L|-ca'9-iiS§ 
Lyc-a-6'ni-9 
Lyc-si-rS'tus 
Ly'ce 
Lyc'e-8ls 
Ly^cSs 
Ly-cS'tys 
Ly-ce'um 
L|-ch®'u8 
Lygh'nj-dfis 
Lych-ni'tjs 
LF'ci-y 1 
Ly^j'j-das 
Ly-cXm '111-9 
Ly-ct'nua 
LJ?"ci-fis 1, or 
Ly-cl'ys (a.) 
Lyc'9-9 
Ly-c5'le-8n 
Lyc-9-mS'd0s 
Lyc-9-mS'd4-fi8 
Ly-cS'ny 
Lyc-9-nS'sns 
Ly-con'i-dSf 
Ly-co'pSa 
Lyc-9-ph5n'teB 
Lyc'9-phr8i 
L^8p'o-lia 
LyC-9-l)o-lT't59 
L|'-Co'pus 
Lyc-9-te'9 
Ly-c5'reas 6 
Ly-c5'ri-8Ls 
Ly-cS'ria 
Ly-c5s'th9-tt8 
LSfc-9-sa'r9 
L|-c0't9S 
Lyc-9-z6'9 
Lyc-ur-|i'dSf 
Lf'de 


Ljfd'H 

Ly-di'9-dSB 

LVd'Hs 

Lyd'i-as 

L}g'd9-ml8 


7 

Lyg'd9-mas 

L5S'|-x 

Lyg-9-des'm9 

Lym'i-re 

Lyn-c0s'tffi 

Lyn-ces'te§ 

Lyn-ces'ti-as 

Lyn'ceus (n.) 6 

Lyn-ce'us (a.) 

Lyn-cr'dffi 

Lyn-cr'de§ 

Lyn-Cffi'ys 

Lyi'cae 

Lyr-css'ys 

Lyr-cS'9, or -urn 

Lyr-cS'us, or cl'ys 

Lyr'i-cS 

X^yr'y-pS 

Ly’-sa'ni-4s 

Lys-9-n5r'i-d&s 

Lj'se 

Ly-sl'9-de5 

Ly-s|-9-nas's9 1 

Ly-sl' 9 -nax 

Ly"si-3Ls 1 

Lys'i-ciSf 

Ly-sic'r9-tSg 

Ly-sid'i-cS 

L>-sIm'9-ch5 

Lys-i-ma'cb| 9 

Lys-i-njacli'i-d@§ 

Ly-sim'a-glifis 

Lys-i-niedi'9 

Ly-sin'y-e 

Ly-sip'pe 

Ljr-sis'tra-tQs 

Ly-sit'e-lSa 

Lys j-tlii'dS? 

Ly-slth'fj-as 

Ly"fii-as 1 

Lys'tr9 

Ly-tffi'9 

Lyx-S'9 

Ly-2a'ni-&s 


M. 

Ma'c® 

lViac-9-rS'is 

Mac'a-reus 6 

M9-ca'ri-9 

Mdc' 9 -rts 

M9-c5'ri-as 

Mac'9-r8n 

M9-c4r't9-tas 

My-ca'tus 

Mdc'ci-us 1 

MSl9'e-d3 

M99-e-d6'ni-9 

Mk^-e-dSn'i-cas 

M&^-y-dS'ni-as 

Ma-cS'ris 

Mac-e-rl'nys 

Ma'cSs 

M&9'9-t9 

M9-ch»'r9 

M9-gh®'reas 6 

M9-£ha3'ri-8 

My-^ffi'rus 

My-^hdn't-das 

M9-£ha'9n 

M9-dba'9-nSs 

M9-Oba't9S 

Md^n-e-lo'iis^ 

My-ohe'rus 

Md2n-e-t3'gl 

]Vl9-cXl-)-a'nys 

M9-G8r'9-b9, M. 

Mac-9-i&'b9, Py, 
Ma'cr9 
MS-cri.S'ny.s 
M9-cn'xiys 
Ma'cris 
Mdc'ri-tas 
Ma'crS 
M9-cr3'bi-I 
]M9-cre'bi-as 
M&c'ry-^hxr 

Mdc-ryn-fl'shyg 

Mac-ry-py-gS'nSf 

Mac-ry-uS'9 

M9<’ to'ri-Sm 

Mdc'y-Ia 

M&c-y-ld'ny8 

M9-d9LU'r9 

M9-d88't€8 

M9-d§'te8 

Ma-di-9-nl'tffi 

My-drS'nl 

]VfiLd-u- 9 -tS'nI 

Ma'dy-3a 

Mad'y-ttts 

M®-an'-dri-4 

M®4Ln'dr}-a8 


Ms c€'n 9 s 
Ms'ci-us 1 
Ms'dl 

M®d- 9 -bi-th 5 'nx 4 
Mije'h-us 
Ma’Fn-ac-tS'ri -9 4 
IVI a*n' 9 -de§ 4 
Ma*n' 9 -la 4 
Mffi-nal'i-dea 
McEn' 9 -IQa 4 
Mdcn'y-lus 4 
Mai'nys 
Mffi'm-as 
M®n'o-b 9 4 
Msn-o-bS'r 9 4 
Ms-nom'e-ny 
Ms'noni 
Ms'nus 
Mffi'yn 
Mffi' 9 -n 0 ^ 

]Vls-5'ni-9 

Ms-Sn'i-d® 

Mffi-Sn'i-dS^ 

Mffi'y-nis 

Mffi-5'ti-9 I 
Ms-ot'i-cfis 
M®-6t'i-dS5 
Ms-5'tis Pa'lyS 
Mffi'r9 

Mffi'§i-9 Syi'v? 1 

M®-8o'lys 
M®t'o-n 9 4 
Ms'vi-a 
Ms'vf as 
Aiag' 9 -b 9 
Mdg-9-da'tS? 
Mag'dy-lum, or 

M9g-d6'l9m 

M9-#'l9 

Mare-t® 

Ma|-e-t5'br|-9 

Ma'ii 

Ma'I|-uS 

Mag'na Gr®'c}-9 I 
Myg-nfin'ti-as 1 
Mbg'nSs 
M9g-n€'fi-9 1 
M9 -ne'tSs 
M9g-ii8p'9-IIs 
M&g-9n-ti'9-cfim 
M9-bai'c0s 
Mfi'i-93 

MS-i-a'm9, or -mys 

M9-j5-ri-5'iiys 

Mq-jO'ri-qn 

My-ju'my, or -mys 

Mal'9-C9 

Mal'y-Qby 

Mkl-gqn bS'lus 

Ma'l9'F9r-ta^n9 

Mal'9-l?s 

3Jd81'ghi-8n 

M£'1|<>99 or M9-l8'9 

M9-li'b9 

Mdl'e-ias 

My-la'ne 

Mai-y-vln'tum 

Ma'li-9 

M9-lI'9-cas 

Ma'li-I 

My-lt-sj-a'nys 1 
M9l-18'9-lfi» 

Mal'lj-ils 

M9l-lcB'9 

M9l-18ph'9-r9 

M9-l5'dSs 

Mai'tb9-C5 

M9l-thl'nya 

My-lu'cby 

M 9 I-V 5/119 

My-ma'ys, W. 

M8m-9r-€i!'nys 

Ma'myrs 

M9-m8r'th8a 

M&m-er-tt'ii9 

Mam-er-ti'ni 

]\£iai-9r-tx'nyi8 

M9-inXl'}-9 

M9-mXl'i-l 

M9-mIl'i-fis 

M9m-mffi'9 

M9m-m5'n98 

M9-ma-ri-a'nu8 

My-ma'ri-aa 

M9-D®'tb9ii 

M9-nas't9-Md 

Myn-cl'nys 

Myn-da'ne, C.L.M,W: 

MS-n'dy-aS, JSl.QT.Py. 
Myn-da'nes 
Myn-dS'ly 
Myn-ds'ni-fis 
Mftn'dry-clSs 
MSln-dry-cll^dys 
M9n-dtL'bi-X 
M^n-dy-br8'<;i-4l8 1 
M9n-du'ri-^'^ 
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MSln'f-ros 

MS'nes 

Mdn^e-th5 

Man-i-ch0e^ijfl 

M^-niPi-Qs 

Man'i-mi 

Ma'n^-us 

M3.nM}-ai 

MS.ii^l)-ils 
Man-ng'}-9 3 
Mnin-ng^-ils 3 
M^n-sug'tuis 
Man-tS'^m 
Man-t}-a'ne 1 
Man-tj-ng'a 
.-'Alftn''ti-neu’s 6 
M^n tlth^@-us 
Man'ti-us 1 
Msin'tu>^ 

Man-tu-a'nus 

M&r-$-cSln'dfi 

MaW^-thon 

Ik&r'^-thSs 

Mar'a-thfis 

M^-rax'gf 

Mar-cel-lFn^s 

MAr'ci-^ 1 

Mar-q-a'n^ 1 

Mar-ci-9-ii8p'9-li3 1 
Mar-cj-a^ni^s 1 
Ji^ba^ei-qn 

M^r-cil'I-a^us 
Matr-cll'i-ua ’ 

Mdr^ci-Sn 1 
Mar^cf'ils 1 
Mar-co-man'nl, or 
M^r-cSm'^-ni 
Mar-com'e-ies 
Mar'di-si 
Mai'do-ngs 
M^r-do'ni-Qs 
Ma-re-St'i-cSs 
Ma-r$-5't)S 
Mdr-gfi-in'tfi 

M9T-|ln'i-5i 

M9r<|i't€a 

Ma'r}-^ (from Marius) 
the Virgin 

Mary, 

M?-n'9>b9 

Ma-ri-a^n^ 

Ma-ri-a'nae FSs'sss 

Ma<rj-^ii-dy'nl 

Ma'ri’an-dy'n^ 

Ma-rj-a'nym 

Ma-i'i-a'iiis 

Mar^j-cSs 

Mar-i-dla'xi\|Uii 

Ma-rl'n^^ 

M^-rl'n^s 

Ma'ri-Sn 

Mar'}-suB 

Ma-nt'i-msi 

Ma^ri-us 

MaFm^-cQs 

Mdr-m^-zeu'ses 

Mgtr-mar'i-c^ 

M^x-mar'i-de 

M?ar-ina^ri-5n 

Mar-^-bSd'a-f 

Mar-9-bu'dV-X 

b^r-^-bu^dutm 

J^r-p-nS'a 

Mar-9-niri^ 

Mar-9-nil'1^8 

1 

M^r-pa^sus 

Mar'rss 

M?r-i%'bi I 
Mar-rui-ci^nT 
M 9 r-ra''vi-tim, or 

Marise 

Mdx'sy-as I 
Mar'tf-^ 1 
Mar-l|-a'l|/{ 1 
Mdr^tiql 
Mar-tj-a^ugg X 
na 

Msr-tFn? 

M^-txn-i^'nvs X 
M^r-ti'uus 
MUr'tj-iSj,' 1 
Mdr-ty-r5p'9-ljC3 
Jifa'iy-5u ' 


bfe.3-ro-s^^li 

Mas-se-syri-X 

M?is-ce^zel 

Mas'ch’Sn 

Mas-i-gi^'ton 

Mls-i-nls's^ 

Ma-sis'ti-fis 

Ma'Shus M5n| 1 

Mas^sa-g^ 

Mgis-saS'e-t« 

M^s-sa'n^. 

M?is-sa'ni 

Mas^si-cus 

Mils-si-e'n! 1 

Mg-S-sIl'i-QL 

M^s-sl'rsi 

M^s-sp'l^ 

Mas-sfMl 

Mas-traLm'e-lgi' 

Mgis-tu'si-^ 1 

Mls'u-lus 

Msi-su^ri~^3 

Msi-ter-nj-tf'nys 

Mgi-tid'j -51 
Ma-ti-g'nt 1 
]VKt-i-iiSs's?i 
Ma-tin^i-iis 

Ma'tj-iis 1 

Ma'tr^-is 

M^-trln'i-si 

Ma-trln'i-us 

Ma-tri'niiia 

MSLt'ro-n^, rtvor, 

]S/&t~rQ-nPli‘% 

Msit-tl^gi-cl 

Mat'ti-iis 

M^-tu'ce-t® 

Mat-u-tl'nus 
Mau'r?i ■ 

M^u^rl 

M&u-rX-ci-^'n^s X 
M9LU-xi/'cj-aa i 
JtfStu^rice 
Md.u-rt'ci^s (m,) 
M^u'ri-ciis (a.) 

Mau-ri-tS'nH 1 
MSm-rl'^i-Ss I 
Miu'ivs 
Miu-ra^si-?. 1 
M4u.rd''si-i 1 

Miu-soMi 
Mam-s5^1tis 
M^-vdritj-a 1 
Ma-vdr'ti-3g 
Max*Sii^ti-us 1 
M^x-e^r^i, or -rgis 
M^x-S^wb 
Max-Im-j-a^nifS 

M3x-i-mtl>i-a'n§i 

MaX’j-mi'nji 

MSLx-j-ml^nits 

MSz'i-mHn 

Max'i-mua 

M3z^$-G9 

Maz'ft-cej 

Msi-zee'us 

M^-zaVss, or Maz'^-rSf 

Maz'^-za? ^ 

Maz'i-cSf 

Maz'y-g5s 

M€^si-r& 

Mech'^-neus 6 
Me-cis'teus 6 
Me-coe^n^y or 
Me-csB'ngs 

Mgc^r|~d$ 

Me-dS'9 

Ms^d^n 

M$-d6s-|-cas^te 

M5^di-3i 

M€M}-as 

MSd'}-C9 

MSd^l-cHs 

MS-d}-Q- 1 a^num 

Me-diV^fina 

MS-di-o-ni^-trFcgs, or 

-Cl, A a z, w. 

MS-dj-p-mat^r j-cBs, or 
CI, Cr. K FrJ JS:, 
M, Py, sr. 

MS'dI-an 
M8-di-«x'u-mx 
MSd-i-tn'n^ 
Mf-d5'9-cas, or 
Me-daVcas 
MBd-9-bi-tby''nI 
HBd-9-biT^ga 

Mad^9-cas 
M$.d8n'ti-as 1 
Mf-dS'rS^ 


MBd-u-S'n^ 

Med^u-ll 

Me-duPli-fli 

MBd-ul-li'n? 

Med-ul-ll'nys 

Me-du'sy 

MBg-a-ba^te^ 

Meg-^-by'zX 

Meg-y-byzys 

Meg^y^cles 

Meg-y-cll^d€s 

MSg-y-d5^rys 

Me-fe^rgi 

MBgVle 

Me-ga'le-as 

MSg-a-le'§i-y 1 

Me-gaHi-y 

Mgg-y-lSp'o-lla 

Mgg-9-ingMe 

Mgg-a-nX^ry 

M€g-y-pgn'thB§ 

Mgg^y-ra 

MSg^y-refls (%,') 6 

Meg-ai-re'iJis (a.) 

Mgg'y-ris 

Mgg-y-rSn^i-de^ 

Me-gia^tbe-ue^ 

MSg-si-ti'shyS 

MB'gSa 

Me-llFIgi 

Me-|ls^t?i 

Me-gis'tj-si 

Me-gts't}-ag 

Me-JlB'ty-nQa 

MS-Ber-da'te? 

Mq-lm'me 

Me-lse'nis 

MBl-9m>pS'9. 

MBl-am^p^^gug 

MSl-sin-£n«'t5f 

MSl-ain-£hl®'nX 

Me-ian'C9-mas 

Mel'9-n5 

MeFy.nS^ 

MBKa-neus 6 

Me-la^zii-y 

Me-la'nj-Sn 

MSl-y-nlp'pe 

MBl-y.nip'pi-dB^ 

Mel-y-nlp^pys 

MBl-y>zi2'pys 

M5I-a-n3a'y-rr 

Me-lan'theus 6 

Me-ian'thi-X 

Me-ian'thi-8n 

Me-lan'thj-fis 

Mg-Io-a'fi?r 

MS-le-ag'rj-dS| 

Me-le-a'gxys 

Meass 

MBl-y-sanMer 
MBI'e-sg ' 
Me-ls'gi-as 1 
MSl-e-sI|'e-nS8, cr-ng 
MeK^-tS 
My4S'ti-as 1 
Me-l5'tu8 
M6'li-a’ 

Me-llb^o-cbs 

M61-i-b®'9 

Mei-i-b(B''us 

MSI-j-cSrity 

MSKi-chas 

Msai-1 

MeFi-gd^nfs 

Me-ll'n? 
MSl-i-n8phV4l 
Meai-br ^ 
Mei'i-sy, or sS 
MSl-is-se'nys 
Me-lls'seils*6 
MSl'i-Ha 
MSFi-tS 

MSl-i-tS'ny, or -iie 
M6r{.teas 6 
M5ri-t5 

Me-li^tusj or Me-lB^tus 

M5'lj-5s 

MSl-ix-an'drys 

M§-l5^bi-us 

Me-lSbVsls 

M 81 - 9 -dfl^num 

Mel-pS^gi 

Mel-]^m'e-n5 

Me-mac'e-nl 

M8m^m}-$ 

Mem-mi'^-dSfl 

Mem-nbn'i-deg 
Mem-ny-nl^^m 
Mem-plii'tjs 
MSn'y-cS 
M^-jisch'mus 4 
MBn^y-las ' 

Me-nal'ci-das 

MBn-si-lip/pe 

M6n-y-llp'pu« 

Mp-nln'dpz 


Men'a-pl 

Me-na^pi-l 

Mgn'y-pTs 

Men-che'res 

Mgii'dS^ 

Men'e-cIBs 

MBn-e-clI^dSf 

MBn-e-cSHus 

Me-nec'ry-te? 

MBn-e-de'mys 

Me-ne|'e-ias, or -tSa 

Men-e^y-l'y 

Men-e-la'us 

Me-nBm'y-^hus 

Me-ng^m-as 

Men'e-phr5n 

Me'nef 

Me-nSs'theus, or 
MnBs^theus 6 
My-nSs'the-i Pdritus 
Me>ngs'thi-u 8 
Me-nBs'try-tus 
Mgn'e-tas 
Me-nSx'e-nas 
Me-nip'pi-dSf 
Me^ni-fis 
Me-n5gb'9-rg| 
Mln-9-d5'rys 
Me-nSd' 9 -tQs 
M^-iKB^ceus (n.) 6 

MBn-GB-ce'ys (a,) 

Me-noe'tss 

Men-CB-tlVdS^ 

Me-n(B't|-as 1 

Me-nbg'e-nes 

Me-nSpb^i-lus 

MBn^tgs 

MSn'ty-rBs 

Me-phFt}S 

Mer-ca'tor 

Mer-cu'rj-as 

Mer'cu-ry 

Me-rPg-nB^ 

Mdr'me-rSs, or -rtts 

Merm'na-d® 

Mer'mo^as 

Mgr- 9 -brI'c|i 

Mer' 9 -S 

MBr'y-pS 

MSr' 9 -pls 

MBr'ti-lfi 

Me-sab'a-t5a 

Me-sa^b}-3s 

MSs- 9 -nX'tSf 

Me-sa'pi-a 

Me-sau'bi-Ss 

Me-sem^bri-y 

Me-sg^ue 

M€s'9-?i ' 

MBs-9-mS'd5f 

Mg 8 - 9 -.po-ta'm|-a 

Mgs'p}-]^ 

Mes-sab^y-t® 

Mes-sa^ly 
MSs-sfli-lFny 
MBs-sy-ll^nys 
Mes-sa'n?i 
Mes-sa'pl-y 
Mes-sa'pys 
MBs^sy-tls 
MSs'se 
Mes-sg'|s 
Mes-sg^ne, or 
Mes-sg'uy 
Mes- 8 g'ni -9 
Mes-sg'ni-5 
Mfs-sg^us 
Mgs'si-as 1 
M,s-s3/SiB 
My-su'la 
Mgt' 9 -biSs 
My-tag'e-nSa 
Mgt-9-fTt'n|-3i 
Mgt'y-gSn 
Mg^ 9 -g 9 -nX^t|s 
Mgt-y-myr-phg'sis 
Mgt-y-ncB^g 
Mgt- 9 -nx'r 9 
Mgt>a-p 9 n-tX^nX 
Mgt-y-pan'tym 
Mgt- 9 -^n^tys 
Me-tau'rys 
Me4g']|s 
Mgt-yl-li'nam 
Mgt-e-r€'y 

Mp-tha/ny, Or, M, P, 
Py, S, 

Mgth^-np, a Z. W, 
Me-tba'pys, Py. 

Mgth^9-p3s, L. 
Me-thi'pn 
Me-ibg'di-bs 
Me-th5'ne 
Mgth'p-rp 
Me-tha^rf-dgs 
Me-thyd'ri“Sai 
Mg-tj-p-da'sp 1 
Me-tll'i-a 
Mp-tll/j-I 


Me-ti^is 

Me-tll'}-u5 

Mp-ti' 9 -£hus 

Me-ti'pn 

MB^ti-3s 1 

MSt-o-chl^tp 

Me-t®*C}-gi I 

Mp-to'pe 

Me-to'pus 

Mgt^ 9 -rBs 

Me'tra 

Mgt-ry-iyr^tp 

Me-tro'? 

Me-tro^bj-fis 

Met^np-clg^ 

Met-ry-do'rus 

Me-trSph'p-nSp 

Me-trSp' 9 -lXs 

Me-tro'ym 

Me-tu'Ium 

Me-va'nj-p 

MS'yi-uB 

Me-zen'tj-us 1 

Mez-e-tu'lus 

Mi-p-co'rys 

Mic-co-tro'gys 

MS-cS'gi 

Ml-cg^s 

Ml'ch^-Sl 

MX'^c,^ 1 

Mic'y-thus 
Mid-p-e'ym, or -I'pn 
Mr'de 

Ml-dg^a, nymph, 
Mx-dB' 9 , or MXd'e 
city, 

MXdi-as 
Ml-g'za 
Mi-la^nj-3n 
MMg'i?i-l 1 
MX-lS'ai-Ss 1 
Mr-lg'ti-?i 1 
Ml-lS'tj-um 1 
Ml-le'tps, or -tug 
MiPi-4ls 
MTl'i-ihfis 
Mi-ll^nys 

MXl-i-5'jni-bs 

Mi-lTz-i-4g'ris 

MX-l5'n}-us 

Mil'phi-5 

Mil-tl'p-dgs 

MXI'vi-fis 

Mil'y-5s 

Mi-mai'ly-ngp 

M|in-ng^dus 

Mln'ci-Ss 1 

Min'd 9 -riis 

Ml-ng'i-dgs 

Ml-ndx'vp 

MTn-er-va'lj-p 

Mi-ndr'vi-Qs 

Min-er-vi'np 

MKn'i-o 

Mjn-n®'! 

Mr-n5'9 

Mi-n5'i-d§s 

Mx-n5'is 

Min-o-tau'rus 

Min'thp 

MiJi-tUr'n® 

Ml-nu-ci-a'nyg 1 

Ml-n3'c}-3s i 

Ml-nd'ti-y 1 

Ml-nd'ti-38 1 

Min'y-ffi 

Mln'y-as 

Mln'y-c5s 

Min-y-I'p 

Min'y-tfis 

Mir'p-cg? 

Mir- 9 -brl'g 5 i 

MX-sa^'e-ngs 

Mis-pr-lyr'i-dgp 

Mis'ce-rg 

Ml-sg'nviA 

Ml-sg'nus 

Ml-sfth'elSs 

Mith-rp-cgn'ggs 

Mlth-ry-da'tgg 

Ml'thrps 

Ml-tbre'ngs 

Mith-ri''da'tgs 

Mith-ri-dat'i-ciSs 

Mith-ri-da'tjs 

Mitb-ry-bpr-za'ugs 

Mit-y-lg'n® 

Mit-y-lg'np 

Mi-zffl'i 

Mng-sai'cgs 5 

Mna'se-as 5 

Miia'ai-4ts 1- 5 

Mnas'f-clgs 5 

Mng-siFp-cbttg 5 

Mng-sip'pi-dae $ 


Mna-sith'e-us 5 
Mnas-i-tl'mus 5 
Mna-sf'lus 5 
Mny-syr'i-um 5 
Mng-mX'yzn 5 
Mne-mon'j-dgg 5 
Mne-mos'y-ng 5 
Mne-sar'chus 5 
Mnes-i-bu'b.s 5 
Mnes'i-clgg 5 
Mngs-i~da'mus 5 
Mnes-i-dg'mys 5 
Mnes-]-Ia'us 5 
Mne-sH'o-gliHs 5 
Mne-sim'a-gliB 5 
Mne-sim'gi-ghus 5 
Mne-sTph'i-Tus 5 
Mne-sith'e-us 5 
Mngs'theus 5, 6 
MnSs'thi-us 5 
MnSs'ti-si 5 
Mo- 9 -bi't® 
My-ag'e-tgg 
Mo-gi-pber'ngg 
M 9 -c 5 r'e-t® 
MSd-es-'tl'nus 
Mo'di-a 
MSd'y-nug 
Mce'ci-g 1 
Mffi'd! 

Moe'nus 

Moe'yn 

Mce-Sn'i-dgs 

Moe'rsi 

Moe-ia|'e-teS 
.9, Mffi'rja 

M®r' 9 -clgg 4 
M®'§j-ai I 
Mffi'sus 
Mo-gun'ti -9 1 
MSg-nn-tl'g-cum 

Mp-Ti'y, or -Ig'g 

Mo-li'pn 

M 9 -lI' 9 -ng 

My-ll'p-ngs 

My-lffi'is 

My-lSc'chys 
My-IBs'si-y 1 
*M9l-pS'di-9 
MpFpag'p-raa 
Mgl'peflS 6 
MSl-y-crg'ym 
Mo-iyc'ri-g 
M 9 -lyc'ri- 8 n 
Mp-iy'rys 
My-nS'chi-um 
MSn'y-chQs 
My-nw'sgg 
My-nffi'sus 
My-ng'sgg 
My-ne'sys 
My-ng't^ 

Mbn'i-cg 

MSn'j-my 

MSn'i-mSs 

Mbn-p-ba'zys 

Mgn-p-dac'ty-lus 

M8n'9-dus 

My-nffi'ciis 

Mp-no'Ie-fis 

Mp-nSm'y-cbSs 

M8n'9-in3s 

Mp-nbph'y-gg 

Mp-ngph'i-mg 

Mp-nbs'cg-ll 

Mp-nBth-y-Ii'ta 

Mpn-ta'nyg 

MSn'y-ghSs 

MSn'y-mus 

MSp'sj-am 1 

M5p'89-pils 

MSp-sy-crg'ng 

M 8 p- 8 u-g 8 't }-9 1 

Mpr-gan'ti-^m 1 

Mpr-^gn'ti-y 1 

Mpr-gg'tgs 

MSr-f-mg'pe 

M5r'i-ni 

Mbr'i-nHs 

Mbr-i-tas'gns 

Mg'rj-Ss 

Mbr'pbefis 6 

Mbr'si-mQs 

Mbr'y-chfis 

Mbs'cby 

MSs'ghi 

Mgsjshj^i Mbn'tSg 

M5s-£h9-pa'lyB 

MSs'^ys 


M8s-sy~noe'cI 

Mps-tS'nl 

Mp-gy'chlus 

MSs-y-na'cX 

My-sf'ni 


My-thg'ne 
M5-t|-g'nX 1 
M 6 'ty -9 1, j3, ZM. S. 

M9‘ty'9, m 
MSx-y-g'ng 
Mo'y-ses 
Mu-C}-a'nyB 1 
Mu'c]-us 1 
Mu'cr® 

Mu-gil-la'nus 
MfiFq-bgr ■ 
Mu'lu-cna, or 

My-la'chy 
Mul'vi-as P5ng 
Muin'ini-us 
Mii-na'tf-us 1 
Mu-ni'tus 
Mii-n^Sh'i-g 
Mu'ny-ghQs 
My-rffi'ngi 
Mur-cJb'|-i 
Mu-re'ny 
Mu-rg'tya 
Mu-rj-dd'nuin 
Mur-gdn't }-9 1 
Mur-ra'nus 
Mur-rhg'jiys 
Mur-rhI'ny 
Mbr'ti-g 1 
Mu'gy, An-to'ni-as 
Mu'gffi 
Mii-§ffl'us 
Mu-sSi'e-tBs 

My-§e?9 

Mu-gg'iim 

Mu-si-ca'nys 

Mu-s3-ni-a'nus 

My-so'nj-ua Kd'fys 

Mys-tg'ly 

MO'te 

Ma'ti-a 1 

Mu-tl'cgi 

M«-til'i-?t 

Mu'ti-lQs 

Mu't}-n9 

Mii-tl'ngg 

My-tl'nys 

Mii'ti-as 1 

My-t&'nys 

Mii-tus'c® 

Mu'ty-cg 

Mu-zg'ris 

MJc'g-lg 

Mjc-y-lSs'ays 

My-ce'ny 

My-cg'n© 

My cB'no 
cg'neQs 6 
Myc e-rl'xiys 
Myg-i-bgr'ny 
Mj^'i-thas 
Myc'9-n8 
Myc'p-nSs 
My-Bc'pbp-ria 
Mf-g'nys 
Mjg'jt-lg 
Myg'dp-ngg 
Myg-d5'nf-9 
Myg-d5n'i-dSg 
Myg'dp-nfis 
My'iy-gras 

Mf'lgs 
M^'leas 6 
Myn'do-pga 
Mf'ngg ’ 

Mjn'thBa 

Mjn'i-ffi 

JWy'p-ngfl 

My-y-ng'sys 

My-5'n|-9 

M?r'9-c8 

Myx'g-cgg 

Myr-cl'nus 

My-n'cg 
My-rl'cp 
My-n'cys 
My-rl'ny 
M^r'i-nba (n*) 

My-rt'nya (a.) 

Myr'i-a 

Myr-i-8n'y-mp 

Myr-lg'y 

Myr-mgc'i-dgg 

Myr-mg^cj-um I 

Myr'rai-dbn 

Myr-mid'y-ngf 

My-rg-ni-a'nys 

My-r8n'i-dgs 

My-r5'nys 

Myr'rhi-n9 

Myr'rhi-nas 

MVr'st-ias 

Myr'si-na» 

MVr'ty-ls 
Myr'tp-g, VmtM. 
Myr-tS'p» «%• 
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Myr^tj-lTs 
Myr ti-lus 
Myr t|>um 1 
Myr-to'um Ma'r§ 
Myr-to'ug 
Myr-tun'ti-iim 1 
Myr-tii'sgi 
Mys'ce-16s 
My"s|-a 1 

1 

Mys-9-mai-cSd^Q-il5s 

Mys-tai'hd 6 § 

My s' tea 

Myth'e-cUs 

My-thid't-ce 

Myt-i-l6^ne 

My-tls'tr^-tus 


Ndb-igLr-za^nea 

Kab-$-thae^9 

Nab'gi-tlie^ 

Njic'cg.-rtB 

Nac'9-15 

Nac-9-le^?i, or ,it^a 
Nac'9-n5 
Ndc'rgi-sgL 
N^L-dilg'gi-rgi 

Naj'vi-gi 
N«'vi-Ss 
Nffiv'9-ias 4 
Kag'a-r?. 

N?i-ie'rl, or -fil'rl 
Ng-Mn-gtr-vaai, or 
Ni-hgir-va'll, JV. JT, 
Na-h?ir-va'll, ScK 
Nsi-hAi:'V9-ll, JP. 
M, W. 

N^-X'^-dea 

Na'i-?is3 

N^-mu's^ 

Nflim-ne'tSf 
Ndn-^-gu'n^ 
N?in-n5'|»aa 3 
N^n-nG'te^ 
Nan-tii-a'tsg, or -tae 

NiSL^pSB'OB 

Nip'gi-rls 

N^-pa't?i 

Ngi-pe'gus 

mph')4Qs 

N^-ps'cei 

Ngi-r4g^9-r» 

N^r-ba'ngt 

Ngiif-cfle^9 

Nar-ciB'ys 

NAr'g9-rgi 

Ndr'nH 

N?t-r3'n9 

Ndr^se^ 

N^r the^cjs 
N^-ry'^cj-si 1 
Ndr'y-cGs 
Nds'g-mSn 
Nas-si-mS^nS^ 

]>^8^ct-5 1, or 
N5'ti-5 1 
N^-sI'cgi 
N^-sld-i-S'nua 
Ngi-sid'l-fis 
Nds'v-^ 

N?L-taai-^ 

N?i-ta4is 

N&u-b3i'i~d88 

Niu/bo-lUs 

Nau'cles 

mu^li^dSs 

Nau'c9-ltis 

NSLu'cr^-tea 

Nau'cr^-tls 

Na.u-cy'd69 

Nau^l^-chfim 

Nftu'lp-shas 

Nau-l&c^tviin 

Nau-pac'tus 

Nau^pli-?L 

Nilu-pls'gi-dSf 

Nlu'pli^Ss 

^au'pU-Qs 

Nau-pbr'tyia 

JNau'r^ 

Nau-8lc'9.-6 

NfiLu'si'Cie? 

NS-u-stm'e-nSj 

Niliu-si-ni'cvi 9 

]Sf3iu-slph^9-n89 

Nau-sts'tr 9 i-t?i 

Nau-flitU'9-« 

Klus^t^ id 


Na'vj-iis 

N?i-2a'ri-iis 

Na-zi-gin-zS'nvs 1 

J^SL^ix-diU ten 1 

Ne-ffi'rai 

Ne-ae'thys 

Ne-dl'ce 

Ne-ai'c6§ 

NS-gin-dri'?i 

Ne-dp'a-phSa 

Ne-ap'9-l!s 

Ne-dr'chijs 

Ne-bro'dc? 

Ne-br6ph^9-nS 

Ne-br5ph'9-n53 

Neb'u-l? 

Ne-cSs'sj-tas 

Ne'chSs 

Ne-cr8p'9-Ks 

Nec-ta.n' 51 -bts 

JSec-tdn'e-bus 

Nec-ta^rj-fis 

N6c-ti’b5're9 

Ne-cy"§j~ai 1 

Ne-i'tas 

Ne'leus (n.) 6 

Nc-16^ls (a.) 

Ne-llMe? 

Ne-ma}'^ 

Ne-mau^sus 
N5'me-9, city, 
Ne-m5V» or 
Ng'me-si, ffcanes. 
Ne'mS^' 

NSm'e-sgi 
Ne-me-ai-a'nus 1 
Nem'9-sla 
Ne-mS'fj-fis 1 
Ne-ms'ts^ 

Nd-me'^s (a.) 

N5in-9-ra'Ii-9 

NS-9-ba'l9 

Ne-9-cees-a-rS'9 4 

Ne-^h'^-bl3 

NS- 9 -ch 5 'ras 

Ne'9-^39 

N5-9-CI1MS9 

N9-?Sc'9-yJSs, or -rtta 

Ne-Sg^'e-nS^ 

NS-945'9S 

Ne-bm'?i-gus 

NS-9-mS'ni-gi 

Ns-9-me^ris 

Ng-9n-tl'ch9S 

Ne'9-phron 

N^-bph'y-tas 

lfe-9P-t3r9-miSs 

NS'9-r!s 

We-d'the-iis 

N 5 'p 9 

Ngp'e-tS 

N^-pha'U-^ 

NSpli'f-lS 

N«ph-e-l6'is 

NSph^e-lts 

N6ph-9-rl'tS8 

Ne-pl'si 

N9>p3<t|-a^nu8 1 

NSp-t9-iia^li-9 

N^p-tfi'ni-j 

N«p-t9-ni'n9 

N^p-ta'ni-dm 

N^p-tG'ni-ds 

Nfp-tu'nvs 

JiTSp^tikne 

N9-ra'ti-Qs 1 

Ne-re'i-dBs 

WreAdf 

Ne-r9-l'ne 

Ne-rs'is, or Ne^re-ta 

N9-r5'i-us 3 

Ne-r5'tum 

NS'reus (».) 6 

Ne-rB'vLS (a.) 

NSr'i-cQm, or -clia 

NS*ri'*€^n9 

N9-rl'n9 

NS^ri-5 

NSr'i-phGB 

Ne-n'tjB 

NSr'i-tiSs, or -tda 

Ngr'j-tam 

N5'r -am 

Ns'ri-Ss 

N9-r5'ni-9 

Ner-t9-brl'g?i 

NSr-u-lI'n^s 

NSr'v-Wm 

Ndr'vi-I 

Nfer'vi-fis 

Nee-io^ti-am 1 

N^-sse'fi, or -9 

N9-slMS§ 

N^-stm'^-gliaa 

N5-9i-5'p9 1 

NS-si-5^tfiS 1 

N 9 -s 5 'p 9 

NgB'p^-tSs 


Nes-so'njs 

Nes't9-cles 

Nfs-tor'i-deg 

Nes-td^r}-as 

Neu'rl 

Nl-cffi'9 

Nl-casn^e-tas 4 

NX-cGg '9-13.8 

Nl-ca'n9r 

NZ-cdr'chus 

Nl-car'e-tS 

Nic-^r-thl'dSs 

Nl-ca'tpr 

Nl-cit'p-rXs 

Nl'ce 

Nr^'e-? 

Nl^-e-pho'rj-am 

Nlc-e-pho'ri-as 

Nt-c6ph'9-rGs 

Nl-cgr'9-tas 

Nlc'e-rSs 

Nl-c5't§is 

Nl-cg'tga 

Nlc-e-te'rj-? 

NF'ci -9 1 
N|-cl'9-dea 
Ni"ci-as 1 
Nl-cSp^pe 
.NIc-9-bu'Ie 
Nlc-9-ba'lug 
Ni-cach'9-rea 
Nic'9-clea 
Nl-cSc'r9-tS§ 
Ni-c5'cr9-fin 
N!Sc-9-da'm98 
Nlc-9-d5'mii8 
NIc-9-d3'rus 
Nl-cod'r9-ina8 
Pnc-o-la'ys 
Nl-c5'l9-3s 
Nl-c51'9-ghGs 
Nl-c5m'9-ch|. 
NTc-9-ma(^'i-dSs 
Ni-c5m'9-chas 
Nic-9-mS'd89 
NlCr9-me-dl'9 
J\r[c~^’mB'di-gL 
Nl-co'nj-y, or -dm 
Nl-c8ph'a-n.ga 
Nlc'9-ph8n 
Nlc'9-plirSn 
Nl-c5p'94is 
Nl-cos'the-nS^ 
Ni-c3s'trgi-t9, or -tS 
Nl-cSs'tra-tas 
Ni-c»t-9-lS'9 
Nl-c3t'e-lea 
Nl-c3th'9“« 

Ns'ger 

Nl-lld'i-as 

Nl-gr5^ae 

Ni-gre'te§ 

Ni-gri'ny 

Ni-gn'nys 

Nl-gri'tJB 

NS-la'mgn 

Nl'lcGs 6 

Nl-lo'tes 

JSri-15x'9-nas 

Njn'9-ve 

Nln'i-&a, or IKn^y-as 
Ntn'ni-as 
Nln'y-S 
JJ«n'y-as 

Nl'9-b5 

Nl-phae'ys 

Nl-pha'tSs 

Nl'phe 

Nl'reus 6 

Ni-Bse^y 

Nl-ste'e 

Ni-sm'ys 

Nl-sS'i-y. 3 

NI-s5'|8 

Nts-i-bS%v8 

NSs'i-bIs 

N1-bS'p9 

Ni-sy'rys, or -rBa 
Ni-ts'tis 

Nx-ti-3b'ri-|Sa l,Fr.L. 

tv. (t. v.) 

Ni-ti-9-b«'g89 1, JT. 

M. Py, 

NS-tS'crja 

Nlt^rj-y 

Nl-va'rj-y 

NS“V8m^9,-g^t8 

N9-bil'i-3r 

NSc-ti-la'cy 

N3c-tu-i'iiys 

N^o-dT'nus 

Ifo-do'tas 

N9-€'m9ii 

Ny-e'tys 

Ny-la^nus 

NSm'9.d6a 

No'maa 

NBm-^n-tS^nya 


No'mi-i 
Ny-ml'on 
No'mj-as 
Np-moph'y-iax 
N9-m5th'e-te8 
Non-9-crl'nys 
Np-na'cris, Fr, K* M. S, 
N3n'9-crXs, 0. 
No'nte 
NS-ni-a'nus 
N3'ni-as 
N5n'n}-as 
Non'ny-sus 
N5 'pi- 9, or CnS'pj-9 5 
Nor-ba'^nj 
Nyr-ba^nys 
No-rI"ci-i I 
N3r'i-cain 
Nbr'ti-a 1 
NSs-9-c9-mI'ym 
NS8'9-r9 
N6'tt-am 1 
Ny-va'rj-y 
N9-va-t{-a'nys 1 

N9-va'tu8 

N6-vem-pa'|I 

JN o-vem-pop'y-lis 

N9-veni'e}-les 

N3v'e-rua 

Ny-vS'^i-um 1 

No-vj-y-du'nym 

N5-V|-3m^9-gam 

N3-vj-3m'9-gus 

No'vj-um 

NS'vi-as 

NSv-9-c6'inum 

N9-v3m'3.-gas 

Nu'bffi 

Nu-cS'ri-ji 

Nu'cj-as 1 

Na'crae 

Nu-ith'o-nss, P, M. W, 
I^G-i-th6'nea, A. 

Ny-ma'ny 
Nu-m&n'ti-gi 1 
Na-myn-tx'ziy 
Nu-myn-tl'nvs 
Nu'ma'niis RSm'y-iaB 
Na'my Pyrn-pil'i-ds 
Na'me-nSf 
Ni.i-raS'Dii-9, or 
N6'9-in6'iii-9 
Ny-mS'ai-as 
Nu-me'rj-^ 
Nu-mS-rj-a^nys 
Nu-mS'ii-Gs 
Ny-raY"ci-fis 1 
Ky-ml'cys 
Nu'mi-dy 
Na'm}-daB 
Ny-mld'i-y 
Ny-mXd'j-cSs 
Ny-mYd'i-as 
Nu-ml-si-a'nys 1 
1 

Na'mi-tor 

Na-mi-ts^rl-Ga 

Nu-mS'uj-fis 

Nun-c3're-ua 

Nfin'dj-ngi 

NGn'di-neB 

Niir'sse 

Nur'sr-y 1 

Nd'tiri-gi 

Nyc-tg'is 

Nyc-ts'lj-y 

Nyc-t5'li-Sa 

NVc'teas 6 

Nyc'ti-15s 

Nyc'ti-lSs 

Nyc-tTm'e-n5 

Nyc'ti-mQs 

Nym-bsB'um 

N^^m'phse 

J^mphs 

Nyin-phffi'ym 

Nym-phffi'ys 

Nyra-phld-i^'nyB 

Nym-phXd'l-as 

£ -ph 9 -d 5 'rys 
-phy-lgp'te? 
,-ph3m'f,-iig5 
Nyp^sj-Bs 1 
Ny-s«'ua 

§ -se^i-as 3 
-sS'yn, or -ym 
'seas 6 
Ny-sl'y-dss 
N3?"si-« Fdr'ttt 1 
I 

I^y-sl|'e-ny 

Ny-sl'rys 

1 

Nys-sB'nya 

J^s'sfn 


Q'y-nfis 

Q-a'r}-3a 

Q-kr'BS? 

O'y-xus 

6'9-sls, A. C. O* JV* 
L. K. M. Sc/i. m 
Q-a'sja, Py. 

Q-ax'€? 

Ob'9-dgi 
Ob'9-daa 
Ob'ri-m&s 
6b'ri-md 
Ob'ri-mfis 
Ob'se-quSny 
Qb-yl-tro'iii-us 
Q-ca'le-9, or Oc-^-lI^y 
O-ca'lf-SB 
Oc-ca'9}-3 1 
O-ce'y-ny 
0-ce-an')-des, and 
0-ce-9-nit^-dg§ 1 
6-ce-gi-nl'ne 1 
O-ce-9-ni'tis 1 
O-ce'y-nSs 
0-c6'i-a 3 
Q-cS'1|8 

b-cSl-lo-du'rum 

Oc'e-iam 

b^ghSL 

O-che'nl-Gs 

b-chg'si-as 1 

6£n^j-mu8 

Qch'ro-jiy 

O'cbys 

Sch-y-rS'msi 

Q-co'lym 

O-cre'Sj-y 1 

O-crIc'9-19 

O-crtc'u-lfim 

b-crid'i-3n 

6'cris 

0 -crl" 9}-9 1 

bc-ta-cil'i'fis 

Oc-ty-vS'nys 

Qc-ta'vi-y 

Oc-ta-vi-a'nys 

bc-ta'vf-us 

bc-ty-du'rgs 

Oc-ty-^e'sy 

Oo-tai'y-pham 

b-cy'y-ltts 

b-cyp'e-ts 

b-cyx'9-S 

Od'y-tts 

bd-e«na'tu8 

Q-de'ym 

Q-dr'ims 

Q-dl'tsa 

6'd»-Ss 

0d-o-5''cer,^.JIf.S.jr. 
0-d5^y-c9r, C. 

g -So'cy 
d-9-in3n'tZ 
Od'9-nef 
bd-y-thse'ys 
bd'ry-s» 

Od-ys-sS^y 
bd'ys-sey 
bd-ys-sS'ym 
g^df 8'seuB 6 

CE^y-ger 

CE'y-gxus, or CE-a'grys 
(E-4ii'tbe, and 
GB-yn-tuX'y 
CB-yn-ths^y 
CE-an'thy-ffi 
OQ'y-aS 
CE'SLx 
OB-ba'Ii-y 
(E-teLl'i-dS9 
CEb'y-liis 4 
CEb'y-xes 4 
CEb'y-sQs 4 
O^bo'tys 
(E'breus 6 
CE-cM'li-y 
CE'meus fi 
GE-clt'de? 4 


Q-e^cly 8 
CEc*a-mg^ni*88 4 
CB-d*Xp'9-dS? 
CEd-i-p3'di-y 4 
CBd-i-po-dl'yn 4 
CEd-.i-p3d-i45ii'i-4gS 4 
CBd^i-pas4 
OE'me 
CE-nlin'thea 
CE'ny 
OE'np-y 
CEn-^^ny 4 
CE'neGs (n.) 3 

CE-nS^na (a.) 

CE-nl'y-das 


CE-nl'dea 
CEn'9-e 4 
CB-nom'y-Ss 
CE'non 

CE-n5'ne) or -ny 

CE-noph'y-ty 

CE-n5'pi-y 

(E-xiSp'i-dSy 

CE-n5'pi-5n 

CE-no'tri 

CE-no'tri-y 

CE-nSt'rt-dSy 

GB3-n3t'r9-pEe 

OB-na'trus 

OB-nu'sse 

<E-9-ba'z98 

GE-bl'y-cGs 

CE-o'nys 

0-6r'9-e 

OQs-trj^m'njs 

CE-sy'my 

CE'ty 

CEt'y-ISs, or 
CEt'y-luin 4 
O-m'li-fis 
bg-d31'y-pis 
Og-do^rys 
(5|'e-nos 
Og-io'sy 
Og'mi-us 
0-g5'y 
O-gfil'Tii-y 
O-gul'xii-Qs 

oWy 

b-lrli-ds 

OgVr^a 

O'j-clS? 

O'j-cleus 6 
O-l'leus 6 
6-»4l'a-des 
6-4-lI'd6s 
Ol'y-ne 

0- la'nus 
6l'ba-sy 
Ql-be']us 
Ol'bi-y 
bl'bj-Ss 
Ol'cy-des 

01- chy-chl'tea 
Ol-ghiii'j-Gm 
^-l6'y-r3s, or 

0-lS'si-r38 

O-le-as'trum 

O-ien'I-de^ 

b-ie'nj-e 

0- 13'zil-ils 
6l'e-n3s 
Ol'e-nfim 
6l'e-nfiB 
Ol'y-rfis 
O'le-um 

01- l-gvr'tys 

Ol-i-sx'p6, or 
pl-y-sTp'p5 
Cl-i-ttn'gl 

g -ll^zyii 
I'li-iis 
Ql-lov'i-co 
Ol'mf-aB 

Ol-mT'ys, or Ol-mg'^ya 
bl-m5'nea 
6Kf>-cruS 
6l-9-phyx'uB 

Q“los'tx» 

Q-lQ'rus 

Q-iyb'ri-as 

ol-ym-p5'ne 

§ -iyra'p»-y 
l-ym-pi'y-dgy 

8 -iym'pt-as 
-lym'^pi-cSs 
04ym-pi-6'um 
Q-iym'pi-S 
<j-lym-pi-9-d5'Xus 
6-lyra-pi-9-nl^cS9 
04fm-p}-3s'the-nes 
b4|m'pi-Gs ■ 
6l-ym-pu^ay 
Q-ly'rys 

O-ly'zyn 

0-ma^rj-Qs 

om'bri-cl 

Om'bri-3s 

Om-brs^ne; 

6m^9-le, or H3m^9-18 
gm-9;pha'gi-y 
Om'phy-c5 
Om^phy-15 

§ m-pha'lj-3n 
ra^phy-13s 
Q-nsB^ym, or 
Q-ffi^ne-Gm 
On'y-ger 
On'y-rSa, Jtf. Py. 

Q-na'xys, W. 
Q-n&a'i-mfia 


bn'y-s{is 

O-na'tys 

On-cS'um 

On-ches-ml't6§ 

On-^hea'tus 

On'^lieus 6 

bn'chy-e 

O-ne'mn 

6n-e-sic'ri-tu8 

O-nSs'i-mus 

On-e-sip'pys 

O-ne'yi-iis 1 

b-ne'tyr 

6n-e-t6xfy^^ 

O-ni'yn 

b-nl'uim 

dn'9-by 

Q-nSb'y-ISa 

On- 9 -glio^iiys 

O-nSm'y-clSj 

6n-9-mac'ri-tHs 

On-9-niAr'£hus 

5n-9 -mys-t3p'i-d59 

On-y-mds'tya 

On'9-phas 

On'p-phls 

5ii-9-san'der 

O-nGg'ny-thus 

6-nu'phje 

O-ny'tey 

6-ny/th5§ 

O-pa'li-y 

b-pgl'i-cHa 

bph'e-l&s 

Q-phS'lj-3n 

6-pliel'tes 

6'phi-y 

O-phl'y-dSf 

O-plij-a'nya 

6'phi-&s 

C-ph}-5'd8f 

Q-phi'yn 

O-phl'p-neg 

6-pIiI'9-“®i»s 6 

o-phi4$n'}-de9 

6'pliis 

Cph-i-ts'y 

O-phi'tey 

o-phi-a'chiiB 

6-phi-ii^y 

OpU-xy-ne'ym 

Op'l-ci 

O-p-Jilfia^ 

Q-pl'my Sp3'li-y 

O-pTni-i-a'nys 

Q-pim'i-us 

Op4B-tb3c'9-mn 

bp'l-tyr 

Op-i-ter-gt'nt 

O-pi'ts? 

Op'9-iS 
O-po'ne 
b-po'peus 6 

0-p5x'i-nQs 

Op'pi-y , 

Op-pi-an'i-cGa 

Op-pi-a'uys 

43p'p£-ctTO 

Op-pSd'j-iSs 

bpTi-dSna N5''v^ 

Op'pi-Ss 

Op-ta'tys 

Op't|-mtis 

0-pan'ti,-y 1 

b-rtLc'u-lum 

Q-rs'y 

Or'y-sSs 

O-ra'ty 

bx-bS'liis 

br-bl/'ci-Hs 

<Jr-biPi-us 

Or'bi-us 

Or-b3'ny 

Or'cy-de; 

Or-cha'l}8 

Or'sha-raiia 

Sr-£his-tS'n9 

Or-£hSm'e-n3a 

bx-gh3m'e-nam 

Ox-^bm'y-nUa 

Or-cS'nys 

bx-c3?n^i-y 

g r-dS'sys 
r-d9-vi'c89 
O-rS'y-dSs 
d^re-iidf 

8 -Te'ys, nymph. 

're-as, Tium. 
6're-3s 

Or-e-sXt^xy-'PbSg 

br-e-slt'ry-pbt&s 

0-x3a't» 

O-rSs'tey 
or-e&-t8'ym 
0-r38'the€L8 6 
br-ea-tl^dse 
Or-^-tI'd6B» and 
g-x^%-diy 
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5r es-ttl'If 

tjp 

6r e ta'ni 
Or e 

Q-re'tum 
O' re- us 
Or'fj-liis 
Or'gai-ngi 
Oif-get'9-rlx 

Or-i-b5.'|i-us 1 
O rfb'gi stis 
Or' I C5S 

Or'i-cuin, or Or'i-ctla 
O'n eii^ 

0.rig'9n6? 
ori-^&a 
O ri'go 
O ri'iie 
0 JTi'nus 
C)-ri-5b'^-t€5 
O rl'911 
O ri'os 
6r I sul'l?i 
O rt'tie 
O-rith'i-as 

Or 1 tliJ'9S 

O as 1 

6 rj-uii'dus 

Q-ri'uis 

or'me-nis 

Or'ine-tius 

Or' lie le, or Or-nS'ae 

Or-ne-a't.B 

Or'neus 6, wait. 

Or-Jie'iJis, a Centaur. 

ijr-al'thpn 

Or'ni-tliiis 

Or'nf-tus 

Or-ii6s'p^-d€9 

Qr-n3rt'i -bn 2 

or'iiy-tfis 

Or Q an'd^ 

Or'9'b^ 

0.r5'bi-3i 

Q-ro'bi-l 

Or'9-bis 

0-i5'd£^ 

O rcB'tS§ 

6-r5in'e dSn 
0 rou'td3 
or on-i5\i8 (a.) 

Or 9 phe'r'nbf 

O-rb'pus 

Or'9-s? 

O ro'j^i-Ss 1 
Q rSs'pe-d^ 

Or-ti>'ngi 

. Or'plieus (n.) 6 
Qr-pli2'us (a ) 
Or'phi-tas 
Orph-nse'us 
6r sSd'j cS 
Qr-se'js 
Or sir9-£iies 
or'si-nos 
Or'tH-liis 
Or-tli£e'?i 
Or-thag'o-ras 
or'the 
Or'th|*.5i 
Or-ths’^l-j, 1 
Or'tli5's]8 
Or-to'n^ 

Or-tJI'i-? 

Or t5g'.-Us 

O-n-an'der 

O-p'us 

Os'5i-c5| 

Os-shp-pho'ri-g. 

Os'ci-Qs 1 

O-sliv'i-^s 

O-sl'rjs 

^STs'llli-I 

os'pii^-gas 

Os-rho-g'nf 

Qs*s6ii'o-b^ 

Os-t9-6'd65 

Os'ti-9 

gs-t3'r»-fis 

os-trj ci'n9 

08-tr5g'9-thI 

03-y-inau'd|-&s 

Ot'51 cS^ 

Ot-a cll'i-iia 
P ta'iiSs 
p.tax'69 
OtlVm^-riis 
O tJirS'nus 
p-Thr5'si'dC^ 

Q tlir5'9.neus 6 
O'thrys 
p-tJirv"9i 1 
Q trc-'ra 


G'treus 6 
O-tri'51 di§ 
Q-troe'd^ 

Ot-ryn tl'ds^ 

0t-t9 r5c'9-r» 

O-vid'i fis 

i>o'}d 

p-vin'i-51 

Q-vIii'j-us 

Ox'^-tiir5§ 

Ox-i'iB 

Ox'i-me^ 

px-I'9-n» 

px-y'st-rS§ 

ox-y-ca'nys 

Ox^y-da'tg^ 

Ox yd'rai-ca 

Ox'y-liSs 

Ox-y-iie'?i 

Ox-yn'thS^ 

Ox-y-a'p^m 

Qx-yp'Q-rfis 

Ox-y-ryn glil't® 

Ox-y rj^n'chyis 

Ox-ytli'f-mis 

p-zs'ne 

p-z!'iie§ 

Oz'9 '!», or Oz'9 Ir 


P^i-ca'rj'iis 

P^-ca-ti-a'nys I 

P9 ca'tus 

Pac'ci-as 1 

Patches 

Pgi-Chl'^nys 

Pgi-chs'mj-fis 

Pgi-Sh3?m'9-rS9 

P^ cliy'nos, or ‘Rys 

Pa-ci-a'n.uis 1 

PdJci-qn, ' 

P^-ctPj-ciis 

Py-cII'i-tis 

pa^'i-ias 

Pgi-ca-nJ-a'nys 

P?i-c6'ni.iia 

Rlc'9-rus 

Pic'ti-^ 1 

Pac-tS'lys 

Pac>ty>ms'|-iis 3 

pac'ty-as 

Blc'ty-S 

pac'ty-59 

PSi-da5'I 

Pj-die'us 

Pad'u-y 

Pfli-du'sy 

Pffl'5111 

P«-a'neS 

PiB-dar'j-tfis 

Pied VsKs 4 

Pie'd|-tis 

Pieg'ni-^m 4 

PiB-ma'iil 

Pie'on 

P»'9-n6f 

Pce-o'n}-» 

P»-5n'j-def 

Pie^'ni-ils 

P®'9-pl« 

Pffi'98 

Pffi-rls'y-d€8 

P»'S9S 

F®s'tvtm 4 
Pffi-ta'ui-tlm 
P®-ti'nus 
Pffl-te'vj-fim 
Pffi'tllS 
P^-ga'iii 
Pag'y-s®, or 
Pag'y-sji 


Pafgne 

Py.4a'cj-i!m, or 
P^-la'ti-fim 1 

P^-lffl'gi 

Pa-l»-ap'9-las 
P^-lffib'y-bias 4 
Pet-la'myn 
Pa-lffi-51'9-gfis 
P^i-lspp'ai-pllbs 4 
pai-K-pbjr-sa'lys 
P9,<l®pli'a-tSis 4 
P?k-l»p'9.irs 4 
PSL4®s'te 4 

Pai-ffis-tl'nys 
P9-l®s'trsi 4 
Py<]®a'tri-&4 
P9-I®t'y-rils 4 
mas 


Pal-y-inS'de| 

Pil-y tl'iius 
P9 la'ti uin 1 
Py-lS'Si 
Py le'inyn 
Pa'1€§ 

Pal-fu ri a'ligi 
Pdl-fa'rj-ua gSu'ry 
Pal 1 bo'thr^, or 
Py-lib'y-tliry 
Pai-i-b9 thra'iii 

pal i-ca'nus 
Py-li'c^ 

Py-li'cl 

Py-li'cys 

Py^lil'i-Si 

Py-li'lis 

Py-lln'dry-inba 

Pal-i-nG'rus 

Pa-li-G'rys 

Pail-lac'o pas 

Pal'le-dds 

Pai'l?L-deS 

PgiMa'di-um 

Pail-la'di-Us 

P^il-Ia'num 

Pal-laui-te'um 

Pyl-ldn'ti-as 1 

P^I lan'ti-de^ 

P?il-lan't|-oii 2 

Pyl-le'iigi 

P?il-15'ne 

PaiMe'neus 6 

P^I-int'sys 

PjLl-my'ry 

Pll-niy-re'ne 

Pal'pe tus 

Pgl-pliu'ri-Gs 

Pdl-um-bl'nyin 

Pam-bo'tis 

P5i-mi'su3 

Pam'ina ^liSs 

Plm'me-uss 

Pim'plia-pus 

pam'pli}-la 

pam-pJiiI'i-das 

Pdm'pli|-!us 

pjim-plij'lgi, or -is 

P^m-pliyl'i-gi 
PSLin-pliy'l|S 
paim-phj'lus 
p^m-prS'pj-Gs 
pan a-c6'y 
pan'a-cry 
P?i-nffi'nus 
py-nffi'ti-Gs 1 

pan-ffi-tS'lys 

Py-n®'ys 

pan'gi-res 

Py-nar'y-tds 

pan-^-rls'ty 

P9-natli-e-n®'$ 

Pyn-£h®'9. 

pfin-£h5'i-si 3 

pyn-^a'tSy 

I%n'cr.?i-t6s 

pan'cry-tis 

Pyn-cra'ti-fim 1 

Pain-dff'y 

Pyn-da're-bs 

Pyn-da'rj-ai 

pan'dy-rils 

Pan-dy-ta'ri-y 

Pyn-da'tS§ 

Paui-de'ml-5i 

Pyn-dS'mys 

Pyn-dl'y 

Psin-dl'911 

Pyn-di'y-iils 

Pin-dy-^hl'uin 

Pgni-d5'rgt 

Pgin-d5's}-a 1 

Pan'dry-sbs 

Pa'ne-as 

P?i-nSg'y-rls 

I^n'9-las 

Pan'e-inGs, month. 

PMiS'mys, man, 

Pji-nS'ym 

P?2l-|®'?l 

Psm-gffi'us 

Pan-H^l-ls'nSs 

Pa'nj-si 

P^-nX'a-87s 

Fan-i-|S'r)S 

Pa-n|4'nj-um 

Pa'jij-as 

Pgni-nlc'^-ias 

Pan'nj-cGs 

Pan'jiy nSf 

Psm-nb'nj-gi 

Pan-ym-phffi'ys 

Pan-9-d5'rus 

Paii'9-p6 

Paii-9-pg'gi 


Pa-no'pe-® 

Pan'9-pSf 
Pan'9-peus 6 
P?i-ii6'pi-5n 
Paii'9 pis 
P^i nop'9-Iis 
P^L-nop'lS? 

Pau't^-cJef 
Pg,!! ttuii'e tfis 4 
P^n-trfj'n»a 
P^n-t®'iiyis 
P?tii tag'9-thils 

P?iii-U'g!-gi 

Pein-ta'gi as 

P^Lii-ta'le-on 

P^-tGu'chus 

P^n-teMe-us 

Pan'teus 6 

P^n-the'^ 

Pdn'tlie-bn, or 
Pjn-tlie'yn 
Pan'tlie-us 
P?iii-tlio'i'd£§ 
Pan'tliy-fis 
Pan-ti ca-pffi'ym 
Pain-tIc'a-pSf 
P^n-tSch'i-um 
Pgm-tii'j-fis 
PaiR-toI'$-bu8 
P^ 115^813 
P^-ny'^-sGs 
P^-p®'ys 
P^L-plia'gSi^ 

Pa'phi-fi 

Pa'phi.5 

Pa'phi-us 

PapiL'4-gSn 

Pjiph-lag'p-nS? 

Piph-4-go'n{-9 

Pa-pi a'liys 

Pa'pi-Ss 

Pip'l-ias 

P9.-pIn |-a'nus 

P^’-pIn'l-us 

P9-plr'i-<|i 

P?i-plr-|-a'nvi8 

P^-pIr'i-Gs 

Pd'pi-Gs 

P^i-prs'mis 

Pgi-pyr'i-Ss 

Par-?i-bjs' tpn 

P?ir gi 5iiSi-9-l't» 

f^r-gt cIiSl 9-X'tis 

par gt-cl£'tys, or-cll't^s 

par-gi-dl'sys 

Pgi-r®t'9-c® 4 

Pa-rajt-gi-cS'jif 4 

Par ffi-td'ni-i 

par»-t5'iii-tUn 

Par'?i-ll 

Par-gt-I»-p5m'e.na 
Par'gi-lus 
Par-g 'ii9-ta'mi-g •’ 
Pg-rl'jgi-gi 1 
Pg-ra'Ij-Gs I 
Par'c® 

Pg-re'g 

par'e-drt 

par-en-ta'Ii-a 

Par'js 

Pg-rts'g-dSf 

Pg-rl"si-i I 

Par'i sus 

Pa'ri-Gm 

Pa'r|-Gs 

par'mf-nas 

Pgr-mSn'i dSs 

Pgir mS'nj 5 

Fdr'inf-nS 

Pgir-na'sas 

Pdr'nSs 

]^r- 9 -i«lm'i- 8 u 8 , C. JT 
L. Py. 

Pdr^-^g-inl'sus, Ji. 

Pg-r3'pus 

Par-9-re'gi, or -rl'ji 

Pgr-pa'ne-Gs 

Pgr-rlii^iji gi 1 

Par'rh^-sis 

Pgr-rha^§i-as I 

Pgr-thg-mis'i-rts 

Pgr.tlia'9n 

Par-tlig-Sn'i-dSs 

Pgr-thS'iii-gi 

Pgr-thS'ni-ffi 

Pgr 

Par-thS'ni-l 

Pgr-thSn'i-cS 

Pgr.tlis'm-bn 

Pgr tbe'm-as 

Par'tlie-nbn 

Pgr-tIiSn-9-pse^gs 

Pgr th5n'9-ps 


Pdi'the-nos 
Pdr'tln a 
Par-tla'm 
Par tliy e'lie 
Pgr-tic'u-l6 
Pg-iy'g-die| 
Pa-ry e'tie 
Pg-rys'g de? 
Pg-iys'g-tis, or 
Par-y-sa'tis * 
Pa -sar'gg-dg, or - 
Pgs-£lia'fi-as 1 
Pd'se as 
Pas-i-bu'lg 
Pas'i-clef 
Pas-i-cSmp'sg 
Pg-sIc'rg-tS§ 
Pas-^-ine'lyS 
Pas i-pS'dg 
Pg siph'g-S 
Pg sIph'i-lS 
Pg-sipli'i-lus 
Pg-sit'9-le§ 
Pg-sXth'9-g 
Pg-sith'9-5 
Pg-sit'i-grXs 
Pds'sg-ron 
pas se-ri'nus 
Pas-si'-6'ny3 1 

pat'g-gs 

Pat-g-Te'iie 

Pat'g-lbs 

Pat'g-rg 

Pat'g-reQs 6 

Pat-g-vx'nus 

Pg-ta'vj-um 

Pg-t5'rg 

Pg-te'r® 

Pg-ter'cy-lHs 

Pat-i-zl'thS^j 

Pa'tne 

Pa-tri''cj-ils 1 

Pdt'rick 
Pa'trs 
Pat'rg-bas 
Pg-tr6'cles, or 
Pat'r9-cies 
Pa-tr5'c!T 
Pat-ro-clX'd65 
Pg-tro'clys 
Pa'trgn 
Pg-trSph'i-lGs 
Pg-tr6'u8 
Pat'tg-lg 
Pat-tg-ls'ne 
Pg-tfil'ci-fis 1 
Pg-tu'mus 
Pau'Ig 
Pau-ll'ng 
Pdu-Ii'niis 
P&u'lys 
PGu-sk'nl-as 
PQ,u'§l-as 1 
P2Lu-s)-li'p9n 
Pa.u-sj-15'pus 
P2LU siin'g gliGs 
Pdx'g-mGs 
P6c't} fls 1 
Pe-da'cj-g I 
P9-d®'us 
Pf-da'li-Gm 
Pf-da'ni 
Pe-da'ni-Gs 
P§d'g-8g, 0r-sGs 
P^-dl'g-dXs 
PS-di-a'jiys 
Pe'di-as 
PS-di a't|-g 
PS-di-S'g 
PS'di-us 
Pe'g® 

Pe-gas'i-dSs 

PSg'g-sIs 

PSg'g-sus 

PB^|9 

Pe-Ta'gi-g 

PeJa'Ii-as 

PSPg-gbn 

Pg-lag'g-nSs 

PSl-g-gS'ni-Gs 

P^lar^g 9 

Pg-ias'll 

Pg-ias'li-g 

Pg-ias'gi-cSs 

P9-ias-|)-0't)s 

PSl'g-tls 

FSl' 9 -cas 

Pg-ls'css 

Pe-lbn'dg-nSs 

PSl-e-thxd'nj-i 

P 9 -llt'r 9 -n «8 

PS'IeOsd 

PS'li-g 


Pc IX'def 
Pgl-i-uffi'ym 
Pel-j-nffi'us 
Pe'lj-6n 
Pe'li-um 
P^Ma'ng 
Pel-le'jie 
P6IM1 6 
Pe-lo'd53 
Pel'o pS 
Pel -9 ps'g 
Pel-9 pX'g 
PSl-9 pS'i g3 
Pel 9-p5'ys (a.) 
Pe-15p'! d® 
Pe-16p'i-das 
P§-io'pi-us (a.) 

Pel -9 iign-ne'sys 
Pe-lo'n-g 
Pe-ls'ris 
Pe lo'rum, or 
*Pe iQ'rys 
Pe-lu §i-o'tg 1 
P9-ia'§i-ain 1 
Pem'pe-lGs 
Pe-na'ts§ 

Pen-da' li-Qin 
Pe-n5'i.g 3 
• Pe-ne'is 
Pe-n6'le-us 
P9-nSl'9-pS 
Pe-ne'9S 
P§-ne'us 
Pe-nlc'u-lfis 
PSii'i-dls 
Pe'ni-3s 
Pen-ni'n® 
P^n-ta'di-Ss 
Pen-tap' 9 .lTs 
Peu-Up'y-lSii 
Pen-te-dic'ty-lbn 
PSn'te 15 
Pen tel'j-cSs 
P5n-t9-ll'yin 
Pen-tiie-a|-l5'g 
Pen'tlieQs (71.) 
Pen-thB'iis (tt.) 
Pen-thx'des 
Pcn'thj-lQs 
P6n'tIiy-lGs 
PSp-g-gSin'e-nGs 
Pup-g re'thys 
P9-plir6'd5 
Pg-r®'g 
PSr-g-sXp'pys 
PGr'g-tGs 
Per-c5n'iii-us 
Per-c5'pe 
Per-c6'§i-g 1 
Per-c5'§j-Gs 1 
Pgr-cs'te 
P5r-9-gri'iig 
PS'reus 6 
Per'gg-in5s 
Pcr'gg-mGs 
Pcr'gg-se 
Per'ge 
P6r*i an'd^r 
P5r-i-ar'c)iys 
Per-j-bce'g 
Pf-rXb'gdus 
PSr-i-bo'mj-iSs 
P6r'i-cl6? 
P5r-|-clyin'c-nGs 
P6r-jc-ti'9-nB 
PSri-dl'g 
Pe-rl-e-gS'tSs 
PSr.|.S'fi*9 
Pe-r1g'c-n5s 
PSr-i-gu'ng 
PSr-9-gi:t'iias 
P5r-;-]a'ys 
Pg-rXl'e-bs 
Pe-rll'li-fis 
Per-j-ms'd? 
PSr-t-inS'dSf 
PSr-i-me'lg, or *16 
PSr-i-inSl'i-dS? 
PBr-j-pg-tSt'i-cx 
PSr^i-pq, t&t'tco 
Pf-rfp'g-tUs ’ 
Pe-rlph'g-nSs 
P5r'i-phas 
PSr-j-phS'mys 
P5r.|-ph5't5s 
PSr-i-plig-rS'tys 
PSr-i-pl^C'tbm '^-nSs 
Pe-rXs'g-d5a 
P9-rls'le-y5 
Pe-rls'the 
pgr-i-stMum. and 
Pe-rXs'ty-lGm 
Pf-rlt'g nas 
P^i-ri'tas 
P5r4-to']i|4im 


Pe'r5, or PSr'g-nfi 

Per'g e 

Per'9-ig 

Per-pe-rS'ne 

Per-pho-re'ti.is 

Per-ran'the| 

Per-iluu'bj g 

Per-sg-b5'rg 

Per'sffi 

Pei-s®'ys 

Per-s5'g 

Per sS'is 

Per seph'o-n6 

Per-sep'9-lXs 

Per'se§ 

Per'seus («.) 6 
Per-sS'us (a.) 

Per'si-g 1 
Per'sj-ciis 

Per'S|-us Fiac'cus J 
Per'li-nax 
Per-lu'sg 
Pe ru'§i-9 1 
P6r-u-sl'iius 
Pos cen'm" us 
Pes'si-nus, Cr. JFV. K, 
Jtf. 

Pes sX'niis, A, C L, 
fV 

P6t'a 15 

Pc-ta'li g 

PSt'g lus 

Pet'a-sbs 

Pe-t6'I| g 

P5t*e Il'nys 

Pe'te-bii 

PSt'e-rbs 

Pe'tf-Gs 

P5t'i-cGg 

Pe-tll'i-g 

Pe-tXl'i I 

P^-nl'i-fis 

P5t-9.sX'ris 

PS'trg 

Pe-tne'g 

Pg trffi'iis 

Pe-trS'i-Qs 3 

Pe-trl'nym 

P5t-r9-c5'ri*I 

Pg‘frb'ni-g 

Pe trS'ui-Gs 

PSt'tg-lQs 

PSt'ti-as 

Pg-ta'f 1 g 1 

Poy-ca'lg-I 

PeQ'cc 

Pey-c5d'g-nb* 

Pefi'ce-lg 

Pey-cSa'tSs 

Pey c5't|-g X 

Peu-cC'tj-l I 

Pey-cl'iil 

PoG-cy-la'gs 

P5x-9-d5'rvig 

Phg-cu'sg 

Pliffi'g 

Ph®-a'c59 

Pli®-a'ej-g 1 

Ph®-ba'd|-G3 

Ph®d'{-n)g 4 

Ph®d'i mGs 4 

Ph®'d9R 

Phffi'drg 

Fh®'dri.g 

Phffi.drx'g.d 5 g 

P]i®d'r9-mG6 4 

PIi®'drug 

Ph®d'y-mg 4 

Phs-mbn'g-S 

Ph®-nag'9-r5 

Ph®-nar'g-t« 

Ph®'n}-Gs 
Phg-Sn'ng 
Pli®n 9-me'rjs 4 
Phffi'nyn 
Phffi-bf/ 9 -mSg 
Phffis'g-ng 4 
Pba's'tym 4 
Pliws'tus 4 
Pha'g-thbn f 
Ph&.Q tlibn-tX^g-dSs 
Plia-9-tbbn't4-dfig 
Pha-g.tllG'sg 
Ph®'ys 
Phg.ge'f j-g X 
PliS'l-nSs 
PhUl-g-crx'ne 
Plia'lffi 

Pbg’lfi'cj-Gs 1 
Phg-te'cyis 
Phg-I»'§i.g, or -« 1 
Pbg-la'rg, C» O. 

Pjteil'g-rg, -F. PV- X 
JIf, Py, Seh, 
Phal'g-rxs 


t‘ Petrys*cais, or Parysaftis,*-^!^^^ his ^gedy of Alexander the Great, accents 
penultimate sellable, . ^ 


--This word has been vulgarly corrupted into Phaeton (perhaps through 
the influence of Lempnere), and, still worse, mto Pkmt^ ^ *Mvug 
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Ph^-irJius 
PhaPci-d«n 
Plia'le-ab 
PIia-lo'reuB 6, or 
Pha-le'r§-us 
Phgt-lG'rt-gi 
PhaPe-ris 
Plipi-lS'ron 
Plm-lG^rnm 
PIi?i-l6'rMS 
Plia'Ii-as 
Plia-lPnus 
Plial'li-c? 

Pii?i-lo'ie 

Pha-l5f''§i-as 1 

Pli.i'ine-ds 

Phdin-G-no'phis 

Pha-na'cG^ 

Pli-j-naj'iis 

Plm-nag'9-rgi 

Pliaii-gi-ra3'?i 

Plla'nG? 

Pha'nj-gi 

Plu'ni-as 

Plid'ni-Qm 

Phan'9-clG| 

Pligi-iioc'ra-tG^ 

Phan-9-dG^mus 

Phsj-nod^-cus 

Plig, iionP^i-ghus 

Pli?i-n3s'tlie-nGs 

PJian'9-tG 

Fiuln'9-teus 6 

Pli5i-no'tlie-gt 

PIuin^9-tTs 

1 

PJian'tsi-sGs 

Pha-ra^^I-dG? 

Pha'rtc, or PhS'r» 

Phdr-^n-di'tSs 

Pha'r^-G 

Ph9-ras^md-u€^ 

Ph\r-l)G'liis 

Pli^ir-cG' d9n 

Pha'ri-as 

PJUr-mgi-cS'd, or 

Pli’ir-mgi-cu'sgi 

PlUr-n^-ba'zv^s 

Ph^r-na'ce-^ 

PliAr'nd-cQ^ 

Ph5ir*ii.Vci-d 1 

Pli!lr-ri?i-pa^tG§| 

Pli?ir-na'clii.i8 

Phar-sa'li-gi 

Phar-8a'l98 

Pli9r-sa'li,*s 

PhJLr'to 

Ph^-rti'si-l 1 

Plidr'y-biis 

Pliai-ryc'?i-d8n 

Phar'y-^ffi 

PMs-9-G'lis 

Phgi-sG'liS 

Pligi-sT'si-dG9 

Pha-^I-a'n?, 1 

Phl^si-ds 1 

PUau'dsi 

Piiau-rd'^i-i 1 

PIxiiv-9-rl/n98 

Ph9.-z5'in9n 

PliS'si, or PhS'i-?4 

Plie-caMum 

PhG'&6us 6 

PhSlHi-^ 

PhSia9-0 

Ph5'mi-tB 

PIiG'mi-fia 

Phc-m3n'9-8 

PhSn-^-be'thjs 

PhS'ne-Ss 

PhS^ne-Siri 

PhG'ne-Qs 

PliG^rae 

Ph9-riB'^ 

Ph^-rDB'us 

Phe-rSLu'lSa 

PhSr'e-cliis 

Phe-rSc'ra-tSf 

PliSr-c-cy'gi-dffi 

PhGr-e-cy'dGf 

Pher-eu-da't^ 

PhSr-e-nl'ce 

PhSr-e-iil'cj.i8 

Pile rGplP9-tS 

PliG^re^ 

PliGr-9-tI'si-dSl 
Ph9-rs'ti-as l 
Ph«r-?-ti'm» 
PliGr'i-niiin 
Phe-rd'ssi 
Phi'^-lS 
Phi-a'li-gi, or 
Fhi-fir£'li.A 


PlH-c5'9n 

PllTc'9-r88 

phiJ^i-V 

PhTd'i-le 

Ph|-dtp'p|-dSf 


Phi-di^'ti-gi 1 
Phi-do'las 
Phid'y-le 
Pliig-9-lG'a, or 
Pln-ga'l}-a 
Phil-9-del-pliS'5i 
PhV-q~d8lfphi-a 
Phil-a-dePphua 
PJlS'llB 
Plii-las'ni 
Phi-luj'njs 
Phi-liB'ys 
Plu-la^gri-Bs 
PJiil-g.-lG'tliS§ 

Phi-la' m9n 
Phi-Ur'£luis 
Phi-lar''e-tus 
Phj-Ur'Sy-riis 
Phil'e-as 
Phi-le'bus 
Ph:l-e-ma'ti-am 1 
Phi-lSrn'e-niis 
Phi-lG'm9n 
Phi-lG'ne 
Phl-lG'm-um 
PhiPc-i3s 
Plii-lG'fij-fis 1 
Phil-o-tffi'rus 
Phi-lG'tjis 
Plu-lc'ti-us 1 
Plii-lG'tor 
Phi-lG'tus 
Phil'e-Qs 
Phi-li'a-dda 
Plli-ll'a-des 
Phil'i-diia 
Phll'j-dGa 
Phi-II'ne 
Plli-li'nns 
Phil-ip-pG'i 
r*' - 

I*Ii' ! I I ; ’-o.i-. 

P/.' 'lii'p-i 

Phii-ip-pGp'o-lis 

Pliil-js-tl'dGs 

PIii-lis'tj-6 

Phi-lIs'tj-Sn 2 

PIijl-l)r'i-de§ 

PMl-9-ba3-6'tus 

Phll-Q-cgi-lG'd, or 

Phll-o-char'i-d&s 

Phi-lScTi'o-rQs 

PhlP9-clG§ 

PhIl-9-C9-ma'5i-fim 1 

Phi-lSc'rsi-tG? 

Phil-oc-tC'tC^ 

PIrl-o-r\'priid 

PliH-9-d9-mG'a, or 

Phll-9-da'nius 

Plill-9-dG'mua 

Ph|-lod''i-cG 

Phi-lcB'ti-fis 1 

PliIl-9-du'lya 

PIil-13^'e-nGs 

Phi-13r9,-chGa 

Phtl o-la^is 

Phi-loP9-gua 

Phj-lSm'a-chS 

Phi-l5m'br9-tfis 

Phjrl-9-mG'di-?i 

Phll-9-mG'd9S 

Phi:i-9-me'I^ 

Phtl-9-mc-ll^dS9 

PhTl- 9 -mSM|-tim 

Phil-g-mGnvs 

Plill-9-mS't9r 

PliiI-9-mu'sijs 

Phi-lS^nf-?, 

PhMSn'i-dGg 

Phi-Jd'nis 

Phi-13ii'o-6 

Phi-lSn^9-m5 

Phi-lSn^;^-m&B 

Ph}-ld'nus 

Phi-lSp^d-fdr 

Phi-l5'plii-3n 

Phtl'9-plirSn 

Phll-9-pc0'men 

PhlI-9-p01'e-nius 

Phi-l5p''9-nus 

PhllHp-ro'mus 

PWl-9-stSph'9.-iius 

PhXl-9-st8r^^j-a8 

Phi-lSs'trMQs 

Phi-l6'tas 
Phi-18t'e-r^ 
Pbi-j3'tii?-§i 
PhTl-9-th5'r9S 
Phi-ls'th9-u8 
PhXl-9-tt'm9S 
Phi-la'ti-^ini 1 
Plii-lo'tis 
Phi-18x^e-nSs 
PhXPte-rS 
Phi-lii^me-n?i 
Phi-lQ^m^-nuB 
Pbi-lViaj^iis 
PlilPy-rsi 
PhXl-y-rs'is 
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PhiPy-rGs 
PJn-lyr'i-dGg 
PJn-iie'um 
Plii'neus («.) 6 
Plii-ne'ys (a.) 
Plu-ni'de? 
Phin'ti-a 1 


Phin'ti-as 1 

Phlgg'e-Ias 

PlxlGg'e-tlion 

Phlu'^i-aa 

PhlG'grgi 

Pble-gi*a3'9S 

PhlG'gy-® 

PhlG'gy-as 

Plili-a'ai-?i 1 

Phll-a'sj-iiB 1 

Phloe'tis 

Phlo'lia 

Phlo'li-as 

PJiiy'eus 6 

PJl9-b6't9r 

Pho-ca5'?i 

Ph9-ca'i-cus 

Phoc'^-ia 

PhG'ce 

Pho-cGn'se? 

Plio'ceua (w,) 6 

Ph 9 -cG'ys (a.) 

Pho'cj-ci 

Pho'ci-8n 1 

Phg-cii'stB 

Ph9-C)?l'|-des 

Phce-ba'dj-iis 

PhoB-baa'uin 

Phoe'bg.s * 

Pboe'be 

Phas*b5'ym 

Phoe-bG'ys 

Place -bi"ci-as 1 

Phoeb't-dSLs 4 

Ph(B-bX|;'e-n?i 

Phce'bys 

Phoe'inys 

Phte-nl'c? 

Plicp-ni'cSa 

Ph(B-iii"c9-aa 1 

Phcp-nl^'ci-y 1 

Pli(e<nic']-d€8 

PhcB-nS'/ci-am 1 

PbcB-nl'cys 

PhcBn-^-cQ'sgi 4 

Pbce-nXs's^ 

Pboe'nix 

PhoB^ti-am 

PhSPy-e 

Pho-mo'this 


PhSn-y-lSn'j-dSf 

Plior'cy>dS9 

Phyr-cy'njs 

Pbor'nn-S 

PliQ-ra'neus (n.) 6 

PhSr-y-nG'us (a.) 

PhSr-y-ni'dae 

Pby-rG'nis 

Pbo-r6'n.i-am 

Phos'pby-rGs 

Phas'pby-raa 

Phy-tl'nys 

Pho'tj-as 1 

Pbr^-a'tes 

Phry-at^]-c€s 

PIirsL-da'teS 

Fbry-ha'tes 

Pbry-nlc' 9 .-te§ 

Phry-or^tS9 

PJiras^t’ClGB 

PbxAs'i-mas 

Pbra'8{-as 1 

Phrat.y-pher'n6f 

Phr^-lG'ny 

Pbri-y pa^ti-as 1 

Pbri'^ci-3n 1 

Pbry-nG^yi-am 1 

Pbr5n'l-ina 

Plird-gyn-dl'y-nSJ 

Pbry'fea 

Pl»ryfi-y 

PlirJl'i-us 

Phry'ne 

PJiryn'i-chuB 

Pbryx-e/ya (a.) 

Phtbi'a 5 


Pbthl'ys 6 
Phthl-5'tss 5 
Phthl-S'tjs 5 
Phthl-r8ph'^i-gl 5 
Pbur-nu'tus 
Phy-a^css 

Phyra-cG 

Phyi'y-cas 

Phy-lar'cbys 

Phya? 

Phy-lG'iS 
Phy'leaa 6 
Phy-lx'dSs 
Phyi Visi 
PhyP|-if«f 


Phyl-iac'i-deS 

Pbyl-m>li-a 

Pbyl-l5^i-as 3 

PhyPleus (n.) 6 

Phyl-lG'us (a.) 

Pb>Pli-das 

Pbyl'l|-us 

Pbvl-!o.!'.''-rG 

Phj-i; .Cy 

Pby-roin'a-chaa 

Pbjs'cy 9 

Pliyg-j-og-nS'myn 

Pliy-taPi-deS 

Pb>t'a-ias • 

Pliy-tS'uin 

Phy^/ti-a 1 

Pbjx'l-am 1 

Pl-a'li-a 

Pl'y-sas 

Pl-ca'nus 

PI-cG'nae 

Pl-cG'nl 

Pl-c5n'tss • 

PI,-cgn'ti -9 I 

Pl^-en-tl^nl 

Pi^-en-tI'nvB3 

Pl-ce'nym 

Pi'cra 

PIc'tJC, or Pic'tl 
PJc-ta^vT, or 
]?jc'to-ne§ 
Pic-ta'vi-am 
Pl-do'rus 
Pi-dy'tes 
PI'e-lus 
Pl'e-r?i 
Pi'e-ie§ 

Pl-G'n-a 

Pl-er^i-d63 

Pi'e-ris 

Pi'e-rSs, or -ras 

Pi'e-tds 

Pi'grea 

Pl-la'tys 

PVltfbe 

Pl-le/sys 

PSI'i-a 

Pl-l5'rys 

Pim-plC'y 

Pim-plG'i-dSy 

Pim-plG'ia 

Pim-pia'my 

Pin'a-rflt 

Pl-na^n-us 

Ptn^y-ras 

PIn'dgi-raa 

PSn'dgi-saa 

Pi-nG'tys 

Pin' till -9 

Pln^th|-as 

Pln'y-tas 

Pi'9-nG 

Pl-o'ni-y 

Pi'o-nTs 

Pl-rae'eus 6 

Pl-raj'us 

Pl-re'ne 

Pi-rl'cys 

Pl-rith'9-aa 

Pl-r3'irns 

Pir'o-us 6 

Pl-ras't8B 

Pi's® 

Pl-sffi'ys 

Pl-sa'nus 

PX-sa'tef 

Fl-sd.u'rym 

Pi-s3Lu'rua 

Pi-sS'nyr 

Pis'e-us 

pi"si-as 1 

PSs'i-d® 

Pi-sld'i-y 

Pl-sld'f-c8 

Pis-is-trdt'i-d® 

Pis-is-tTat'i-d58 

Pl-sls'tr?.-tas 

Pi-s5'n€§ 

Pl-s3'njs 

Pis'sj-ras 

Pla-ty-clS'rus 

Pia-t5'ri-?i 

Pis'ty-ras 

F)-satli'n8s 

Plt'y~ne 

pi-tbag'9-ias 

Pl-ths'ci-am 1 

pi-thG'cyn carpas 

PIth-e»cu'8gi, or -8® 

Plth- 9 -la'ys 

Pi-th3'lfi-8ii 

PIt-i-a'sffi 

Pit'ty-cas 

Plt'th9-?i 

Pit-ths'is 

Pit'theas (n.) 6 

Pit-thS'ys (o.) 

Plt-y-a'ni-us 

Plt-y-la'nl 


Pit'y-y 

Pit-y As'stis 

Pit-y-e'y, or Plt-y-I'gi 

Pit-y 9-ne'sys 

Pit'y-us 

Pit-y-Q's?i 

Pit-y-a's® 

Pix-dd'a-rfis 

Ply-cen'ti-ai I 

Plgi^-i-dG-j-a'nys 

Ply-cld'i-y 

Plgi-cld'i-as 

Plac'i-das 

Pldc'i-tus 

Plffi-to'n-us 

Ply-na'si-y 1 

Plan-cioigi 

PUn'ci-us 1 

Plp-nG'§i-um 1 

PlsL-nu'dS? 

PlSi-tffi'y 

PlMai'ffi 
Piat'y gg 

Piat-a-mo'dea 
PUt'y-mon 
Pla-ta'm-as 
Piat'y-nus 
Pla'te-a, or 
Pla-tG'ai 

Ply-tS'ffi 

Ply-ton'i-cl 
Ply-t6'ni-as 
Pllu'ti-a 1 
Pllu-ti-a'nus 1 
Piau-til'l?i 
PUu'ti-us 1 
PUu'tys 

PlS'iy-dG§ 3, and 
Ple-I'y-deS 
Ple'j-as 3 
Ply-i'y-ne 
Ple-mln'i-us 
PIem-myr'i~am 
Pleni-nie'ys 
Pleu mox'i-l 1 
Pley-ra'tys 
Pleu'ryn 
Pley-ro'ni-^ 
Pleu'si-dG^ 
Pleu-si-dlp'pys 
Plex-au'r§ 

Plin'i-as 

PUnhi 

Phn-tliS'ne, O, P. 

Sck. m 
Plln'thi-n5, C. 
PlIn-tlii-n5'tG§ 
Pl|S-tAr'chus 
Plls'thy-nas 
Pljs-thGn'i-dGs 
Plis'J:he-n59 
Plis-tl'hus 
Plis-to'y-ndx 
Plis-to'nax 
PlXs-ty-ni'cG^ 
Plis-ty-ni'cys 
Plis-tS'rus 
PlS'tffl 
Pl9-th5'?i 
Pl5'ti-5i 
Ply-tl'ny 
P15t-i-nSp'9-liS 
Ply-ti'nys 
Plo'ti-as 1 
Ply-tar'cliys 
PlUtHdr^ 

PlG'ti-gi 1 

Plu-tG'ni-am 

Plu'vi-as 

Plyn-tS'ri-y 

Pn6b'9bls5 

Pnl'ieus 5, 6 

Pny-taigVJ^8 5 

Pnyx5 

P9b-ll"ci-as 1 

Py-da'tys 


P8d-a-lS'?i 

P3d-^-lir'i-aB 

Py-dar'ce 

Py-ddr'cSa 

Py-da'rSf 

P9.dar'ge 

Py-da'ogi 

Pffi-yn-tl'sL-def 
Pffi'ys 
Pffi^'i-Ie 4 
Patn-ft-nG'nys 4 
P®m'9-nTs 4 
Pffl'nl 
Ptt'yn 
P®-3'ni-^ 

Pffi'ys 

P0ff-9-na'tys 
P8r-9-m9-cra'ti-^ 1 
PSl'e-mbn 


P31-9-m5'ni-am 

Py-lS'nyr 

Psai^s 


Po li-G'i-a 3 

Po Ij-G'yia 

Po'h-eus 6 

Pa-Ii-yr-cG'te? 

Po-lls'try-tas 

Pol-i-te'y 

Po-li'lG3 

Pol-i-to'^ri-um 

Po-b-u'cliys 

Pyl-lGn'ti-y 1 

PSl-li-a'nys 

Pol-lin'e-gi 

PoFli-o 

PoWl't? 

P51'l|-as FS'lix 

Pyl-lu'cGg 

Pyl-lu'ti-a 1 

P5-ly-ai-in5n'}-d59 

Po-ly-Oi'nus 

Po-ly-y-ra'tys 

Po-ly-Ar'cluis 

P61-y-bi'y-dS§ 

Po lyb'i-us 

Pol y boB'a 

P51-y-b(B'te§ 

Pol-y-bo'te? 

Po-lyb'y-tam 

Pol'y-bus 

PSl-y-ca'yn 

Pol-y-clr'pus 

c.i-'i.; 

P '-'7 1 .1 . Ji' 


Poi-y-ebar' lu ya 
Pol-y-clG'y 
P61'y-clG9 
Pol-v-clG'ttis 
Po-iyc'ra-tE? 
P51-y-ciG'ta, or 
P8l-y-cri't§L 
Po-iyc'n-tus 
PSl-y-dae'nion 
P9-l>d'y-mas 
Pol-y-ddm'ny 
Pol-y-dec'tGa 
Pol-y-deu-cc'a 
Pol-y-do'ry 


Pol-y-dG'rys 
PSl-y-gj^tyn 
Py-lv^'i-rim 
P9-I>g'l-iis 
Pol-yg-no'tys 
Py-iyg^o-nila 
P3’-v b7*n''n’-fli 
P *i(' I lij- 


Pol-y-I'dya 
P51-y-l3/ua 
PSl-y-me'de 
Py-lym'c-dSn 
P51-y-mb'la, or -15 
p9-iym'9-n59 
PQl-ym-nes't59 
PSl-ym-nSs'tyr 
Py-ljm'ni-y. 
P61-y-nG'u8 
Pol-y-iii'cGs 
P9-iyn'9-S 
P5Uy-pa'us 
PSl-y-pe'niyn 


Pol-y-per'cliyn 

PSl-y-phS'iiiys 


PiSl'y-phSme 

P51-y-ph5'tea 

P51-y-phl'd5g 

P51-y pli5ii't5s 

PSl'y plirSn 

P51-y-pc»'t59 

PSl-yr-rliG'ni-^ 

PSl-y-sper'cliyn 

PSl-y-stSpIry-nSs 

Py-iys'tra-tus 

P51-y tgch'nus 

p 9 -ly'tS 8 

P5l-y-ti-mS'tys 

PSl-y-tl'inys 

Py-lyt'i-an 2 

Py-iyt'ro-piSs 

p9-iyx'e-ii?i 

PSl-yx 5u'i-d&8 

P9-iyx'e-nii8 

P81-y-z5'lua 

P8m-ax-ffi'thx5g 

Py-mS'tj-^ 1 

Py-mG'ti^T 1 

PBm-e-ti'ny. 


Py-mG'n? 
Pom-p5'i-?i 3 
PSm-p^-i-a'nys 
Pym-pe'i-1 3, or 
Pyrn-pS'i-um 3 
Pym-pe-i-Sp'y-lIS 
Pym-pS'i-Qs 3 
Ptim/p^ 
PSra'pe-18n 
Pom-pe-l5'n? 


Pym-pll'i-^i 

Pyrn-pIPi-Qs 


Pym-pI'lyB 
Pym p5^n|-9i 


Pym-po'nJ-uB 

Pom-p6-§i-a'nys 1 

Pymp-ti'nsB 

Pymp-tl'nys 

Pon'ti-y 1 

Pon'ti-cum Ma'ry 

Pon'ti-cSs 

Pyn-tid'i-us 

Pon-t!l-i-a'nys 

Pyri-tl'ny 

Pyn-tl'ima 

Pon'ti-us 1 

Pon-to-po-rl'?L 

PSn'tiis Eu^-I'nus 

Pp-pM'i-us 

Pyp-lic'g-la 

Pyp-pje'y Sy-bl'ngi 

Pop-piu'ys 

Pop-u-lo’ni-a, or -<I hi 
P or'a-ty 
Por'ci-a 1 
Poi-cif'e-iy 
Po'r'cj-iis 1 
Por-do-se-lG'np 
Po-rdd^o-rax 
Py-il'ny 
Por-o-se-l5'ne 
Pyr-phyr'j-Sn 
Por-pbyr'i-us 
Pur'phy-ry 
Pdi-pliy-io-lgn'i-tus 
Por-pliy-ro^-en-nG'tys 
Por'i’i-my 
Pgr-sS'ny, or 
Pbr'se-ny 
Por-sen'na 
Por-tba'gn 
Pbr' ti-y 1 
Por'ti-Qs 1 
Por-tym-na'lj-y 
Pgr-tu'nys 
Pg-sid'e-Sn 
Po-si'dGs 
Pos-i-dGMim 
Pg-sid'i-Sna, or 
Pos-]-dI'yni 
Pg-sTd'i-us 
Pg-sl'don 
Pos-i-dG'ni-y. 
Pos-i-dG'ni-ttm 
P8s-j-d5'ni-us 
P6'si-o 1 
Pos-Bid'i-fis 
Pgst-hu'mj-y 
Pgst-liu'mi-tls 
PSst'hu-intis 
Pos-tu-mi-a'nyB 
Pgs-tu'mj-Qs 
PSs'ty-miis 
Po-tam')-d5g 
P9-ta'm|-{is 
P8t'y-mon 
P8t'y-miis 
Pg-tGn'tj-y 1 
Pg-tlii'nuB 
P6t-j-dffl'?i 
Pg-tl'ny 
P9-tI"ti-us 1 
Pg tl'tys 
Pot-ni'y-dsg 
P8t'ni-» 

Prac'ti Urn 1 
Pra.c'ti-tis 1 
Prffi'ci-y 1 
Pr®-n5s'te 
Pr®n es-tl'ni 4 
Prffi'sgs 
Praps'ti 4 
Pmt-gx-ta'tys 4 
Prffi'tgr 
Pr®-t6'ri-us 
pTO-ta'ti-Sm 1 
Pram'nj-Hm, or 
Prym-nl'yxD Vl'n^m 
Pra'gi-9 1 
Pra'gi-® 1 
Pra'si-1 1 
Pxfts'i-nus 
Pr5t'|-nas 
Prgx-ag'g-iSLs 
Prax'i-as I 
Pi:ax-i-bu'lys 
Pryx-Id'y-mas 
Pryx-Id'i-cS 
Prax'i-ly 
Pryx-Iph'y-nSg 
Pryx-it'9-l58 
Pryx-Ith'e-y 
PrG'li-as 
Preti'^e-jQ€g 
Prex-as'pSg 
Pn-am'j-deg 
Pri-a-mS'js 
PH'y-mus 
Prl-y-p5'i-? 3 
Pri- a'pus 
Pri-5'jie 
Prim I pi'lys 
Pn'g l? 
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Pil-5n'9-tus 
Pris-ci-a'nys 1 
PrU'U-aii 
Pr5-Jii-r5'§i-S8 1 
Pro-bi-a^HLUS 
Pr^-bl'nys 
PrScli'g-rus 
PraciVy-t^ 

Prg-clPi-fis 

Pry-cle'gL 

Pro’clss 

Pry-cli'diE 

Pr8c-on-n€'sya 

Pry-co^pi-fis 

Pra^cris 

Pr^-criis^teS 

Pr5c^u-l5i 

Proc-u-lS^i-gi 3 

PrSc-y-le'i-aaS 

Proc-u-li^ngt. 

Pr5c'y-lii3 

Pro'cy-6n 1 

Pr5d^l-cus 

Prod^X9-mSa 

Pro'e-dri 

Pr(Bt^i-de5 4 

PrcB^tus 

Prg-la'i^s 

Prom'st-ghfis 

Prg-m'awi-daa 

Prg-ma^tlii-Sn 

Prom'e-d5n 

PrSin-g-s^S'S^ 

Prg-mS'tlie-I 

PrQ-ms^tlieus (w.) 6 

Pr5m-e-tJie'ys (a.) 

Pr5iii-e-tlii'ds§ 

Prg-mS'this 

Prg-me'thyis 

PrSra'g-lds 

Pr5ra^g-n?i 

Prg-mo'tus 

Prom'y-lua 

Prg-niB^gt 

Prg-ndp'i-dgf 

Pran'g-S 

PrSn'o-mas 

PrSn'g^asj or PrS^nys 

Pr3n\jL-b?L 

Prg-per'ti-fis 1 

Ptg-pcBt'i-dS§ 4 

Prap-y-loe'^ 

Prgs-cIJfaftj-as 

Pr5s-§-l8'iiI 

Prp-sdr'pi-ngi 

PrSs^^r-plnc 

Prg-so^pis 

fr5s-9-pi^tis 

Pr9-ta'’ds-as 

Prg-tig'g-ras 

Prat-si-g3r'i-d5§ 

Pr5'te-ds 

Pra'te-i Cg-lum'naB 

Prg-ti'nor 

Prg-tSs-i-la/us 

PrS'teus G 

PrStli-g-g^ngr 

Pr5th'9*us 

Pr9-tS|-f-n6'^i 

Prg-tai'e-nes 

Prg-tog-^-nl'i^ 

Prg-tom-e-di^? 

Prg-tSnj-e-du^s^L 


Pr 5 t-ry'|S'gi 

PrSx'§-nua 


:'§■ 

Pr3x^j-mas 
Prui-d<Sn't{-us 1 
Prum'ni-dfif 
Pry-Sffis'ijS 
Prd^si*as 1 
Prym-n5^st-ji 
Pr^tVn^s 
Pryt-g-nS^ym 
Prj?t^y-nis 
Psam'y-tli5 5 
Ps5m'?-tlias 5 
Pg^m-m^-nl^tys 5 
P8yni-mgt'}-^as 5 
Ps^m-mSt'l-^liQs 5 
Psy-b5'$ 5 
Pse-n8'rys 5 
PseG-dg-cS'lis 5 
Fsea^dg-lus 5 
Pseu-dp-myn-II'ft 
Psey-das'tg-my 5 
Pslt't?-c5 5 
j?&lt'ta-cas 5 
Psy'gh^ 5 

Psp-cJig-msiJl-te^nm 5 
Psyt-t^-lS'y, or -li'y 5 
PtS'4-an 5 
PtsMe-as 5 
PtS'l§-fim 5 
PtSr'^Jsi 5 
Ptgr'e-I5s 5 
PtSF-e-la^ys 5 

PtS'jS-»n 6 
Ptp-£m'ym 5 


Ptai-c-mjB'um 5 
Pt5l-§-mae^ys 5 
PtSVe-my 
PtSl-e-ma'is 5 
Ptol-e-mg-cra'tj-y 1 
Ptol'i-clifis 5 
Pyb-ll^cj-a 1 
Pyb-lP'cj-us 1 
Pub-llc'^g-ly 
Pyb-liPi-y 
Pub-m'i-as 
POib'li-us 
Pu-di'cy 
Pfi-d|-ci'^ti-9 1 
Pul-che^ri-ai 
PGlTj-o 

Pa^jii-cuin BSPlym 

Pd-pi-S'nua 

Pu'pi-Qs * 

Piip'pi-ua 

PQ'te-al 

Pu-t5^9-li 

P -a-nep'si-gi 1 

Pyg-inae'l 

Pyg-maai-5n 

PyPy-des 

Py'l® 

Py-lffitti'c-nea 4 

Py-lag'o-rsB 

Py-lag^9-raS 

Py-la'on 

Py-lar'g? 

Py-lar^tes 

py-l€'n6 

Pyl'e-Qa 

pyl'le-sa 

Py48'rys 

P>ni'y-tua 

Py-riegh'mS? 4 

Py-ramM-dS§ 

PCr'g-mus 

pyr'y-stts 

Py-r5'}-ca8 

pyr-e-n®'I 

Py-rS'ne 

Py-re^nofls 6 

pyr^9-tua, river* 

Py-rS'tus. mcai, 

Pyr'Ii 

Pyr'gi-Sn 

Pyr-gg-pol-i-Rl'cSa 

Pyr-g3t'e-lS| 

pyr-i-phieg'l-thSa 

Py-rip'pe 

Py-r8m'y-ciius 

IY-r5Me§ 

pyr'g-ela 

Pyr'9-is 

Py-r3^ni-? 

Pyr-rhe'nS§ 

Pyr'rhi-si 

Pyr^rh|-5s 

pyr^rhi-gli? 

Pyr^rhi-chSa 

Pjr^rhi-d® 

Pya'te 

Py-tli®n'9-tus 4 

Py-tliag'9-ras 

Py-tbag-9-re'l 

Py-tll3Ln'4f-lii8 

pytli-g.*r^ty8 

pytii'e-as 

py^thes 

pyth^e-as 

PytlVi-^ 

pJrtJi^i-as 

pythfi-cam 

Pytli^l-8n, or -am 

Pyth-i-9-nI'c5B 

pyth'i-as 

Py-th3eh'g-rls 

Pyth^g-clS? 

Pyth-9-cll'd5s 

Py-th3c'ri-tas 

Py til-9 -dS^'l^s 

Pyth-9-d5'ris 

Pyth-p-dS'nyis 

Pyth-9-la'9S 

Py-tli5^ii8s 

pyth-Q-ni^ca 

Py-tliSn'i-cl 

Pytli-9-iii'cvifl 

Pyta-9-nXs'sgi 

Pjt^t^i-ias 


Qul-5'tus 
Q,ulnc-U>a'’nuS I 

Cluinc'ti-us I 

Q-uin-de-cim^vj-n 

Quin-qua^tri-^ 

duin-qua^ttga 

Cluin-quen-na^l8§ 

Clum-quen'ni-?L 

Quin-quev'i-rl 

duln'ti-g 1 

duln-ti-a^niis 1 

duin-tlPi-^ 

Q,uin-tH-i-a'ni|is 

Q,ni‘nrtXVi-an 

duin-tlMis 

Q,uin-tiPj-us 

Q,ujn^ti-as 1 

CLuIr-i-naMj-^ 

Q.ulr-i-na'lis 

Q,ui-iXn't-as 

GlUi-rX^ngs 

Q,U)-rl^t8f 


B. 


Rgi-bir'i-as 

Rgi-cil'i-gi 
Rsi-cxl';-as 
R9-c5^tS$, or-tis 
R£e-sa'C8f 
R{B^t|-9 1 
R^-ml'sS§ 

Rdm^mt-aB 

RSLm'nS^ 

Ramp-sln'j-tas 

Rjs-clp'g-l^s 

R^-ta'mg-n? 

Rd.u'xa-clf •d. PV. K, 
M* Pp, 

R^u-xa'cl, C, L* W, 
Rfl.u.-ri'ci 
RS.v-en-na^tSs 
Riv'i*.das 
RaLv'9-l|i 
Re-a't9 
R5b'i-ias 
Re-dic'g-lus 
Red^9-xi6s 
RSf-i-fu^gi-um 

rAipi® 

R9-|ll-ll-Si'iius 

Ee-K'n9L 

Re-ii'ngm 

Re-gl'ngs 

Big'u-lus 

R^m'u-ias 

E9-mu'ri-?t 

Rgp-en-ti'nijis 

Re-pS-ff-a'iigs 1 

RSs^ti-5 

Rgs-ti-ta'^t^s 

Re-tl'nsi 

Riigb-du^ghX 

Rh^-cS^lgs 

Rlia^C{-9 1 

Rlla^cj-us 1 

Rhgi-c5't6§, or -tlfs 

Rhad-^-min^ thuia 

Rhad-^i-mis'bjs 

Rhad^l-aS 

Rba^dj-as 

Rhffis'e-n^ 4 

Rhs^tX, or Rae'tX 

Rli®^tv-9. 1 

Rli5i-|e'9 

Rh^t-mg^vs 

Rh^-ngn'sg^ 


Q. 


au9-d]^'t3L 
du^-dra'tgg 
Q,uad^r{-fr5n9, or 
Q,uad'ri-cgps 
Clu»s-t 5 ^res 
dua^ri-as 
CLu^r-tl'n^s 
du^r-qugt-v-la'n® 


Rl&in''phi-4s 
Rh9m-na'§}-9 
Rh^mp-sln^l-tas, A* M* 
Rhamp-sj-nx'tus, W* 
Rh^-pliS^a, or 
RJijp-so^dl 
Rba'ri-as 
RJi9iS-cu^P9>lIs 
R]igs-ca'p 9 -rX 8 
RJl9.-t5'9S 
Rhgd'9-iiga 
Rhe^gi-Sn 
RliS'li-am 

£li€-9-mX'tbr8§ 

Rbf-tg^ngr 

RhSt^i-co 

BJi9-t8g'9-nSa 

RbeG'n^s 

Rlifx-§''n9r 

Rli^x-lb'i-us 

Rhr-a^ngs 

RhSd'^-g5 

Rhi-niot'^-clSf 

Rlii-n5c-9-lfi/r» 

Rh)-iioc-9-ra^X9, 

Rhln-pt-ma^tus 

RhX'peas 6 


Rhi-ph®^! 

Rhi'plieGs 6 

Rlig-bti^a 

RllSd'?i-ias 

Rhod'fL-nas 

Rho'de 

Rhp-di'a, a nympJu 

Rhd^d]- 9 ^ £ozon. 

Rha'di-i 

RhSd-o-gy'n 9 

Rhod' 9 -pS 

RhodVpbiSn 

Rlto-do'pts 

Rhffi'bgs. 

Rhoe'c^s 

Rhce-te'gxn 

Rhoe'teus («,) 6 

Rlioe-te'us (fl.) 

Rhce't}-5n 2 

Rhoe'tua 

Rligm-bl'te^ 

Rhg-sa^cSf 

Rliox-a'ngt 

Rliox-a'nX 

RhunM^-cas 

Eh^-te'^nl 

Rllu-the'ni 

Rhyn'd^-cas 

Rhy^p® 

Rhf 'ti-as 1 

Ric'l-mer 

Rl'gffi 

RJg-e-b 5 'lvs 

Ri-g 5 mVgus 

Rin-gi-bS'ri 

Rl-pli®'i 

Rl^plieas 6 

RixV*n® 

Rix-am'gi-rffi 

R 9 -bI'g 5 

Rg-bl'g^s 

Rod-e-ri'cus 

RiSd/fT-%6 

Ro-ma'ni 

Rg-ma^nys 

Rg-mS'chi-am 

Rg-mll^as 

ESra'q-lgi 

Rg-maOi-d® 

RSmVias 

R 3 B'eh}-nua 
Ras^ci-as 1 
BS'fl-as 1 
RSs-a-IS^ngs fa.) 
Rp-tSm'a-gas 
Rgx-a^nfL 
RSx-g-Ia'nl 
Rg-bePli-as 
Rd^bj-cSn 
Rd-bj-g'ags l&pfpir 
Rg-bi'go 
Rd^brgi Sax'g 
Rd^br® 

Ru-br@^nuis 

Rii'bri-as 

RdM|-® 

Rfi'f® 

Ruf-fl'nys 

Rui-ii%fi 

Rg-ftn-i^i^nyis 

Ru-fi'nus 

Rd'£J-as 

Rd'ft® 

Rd'fu-ias 

Rd'g-i 

Rg-ml'ngi 

Ea-ml'nas, Sch. 

^d^mj-nas, JF, 
Ecin-cl^n^ 
Rg-plPI-as 
Rus'cl-no 
Rus'cj-as 1 
Ruts-ca'ni-a 
Ru-sSPl® 

Ras'pi-n^ 

Rus'ti-cas 

Rv-tg'nl 

Rg-tba^iiX 

Rd't|-lsi 

Ru-txl'i-as 

Rft'tj-ias 

Rd'tv-b?. 

Rd'tui-big 

Rd'tu4l 

Rd'tg-p® 

Rd-tg-pX^ngs 


Sab'sL-thffl 

Sdb-g-tl'nus 

Sa-ba^zi-us 1 

Sab'bgi-tligL 

S^-bel'li-ds 

Sg-bXd^i-as 

S^-bl'n^ 

Sab-i-nffi'uis 
J3a-bl'ni 
Sg-bin-i-a^n^ia 
Sg-bi'ngs - 
Sg-bl'r? 

Sg-bo'ci 

Sg-bo'thsi 

Sab'r?i-c® 

S&b^rg-tgi 

Sab^rfi-thg 

S^-brPngi 

Sdb'9-r?t 

Sdb-iJL-ra'n^a 

Sac'a-dds 

Sa^c® 

Sac-?i-pS'n9 

S&£h-a-li't59 

Sg-cra^nX 

S^-crat'j-vir 

Ssi-cra'tor 

Sac'rp-nS 

SSd'a-lga 

Sad'g-cSs 

Sffi^fSs 

Sa-dy-a't5§ 

Sffig-i-mS^jfga 4 

S®'nt-tis 

Sffi-pl'ngm 

SSffit^Si-be? 4 

Sffit'e-bis 4 

Sag-g-I&s'sps 

S4g'sL-n^ 

Sag-g-n^nya 

Sag'g-rls 

Sag-^-r5s'tj-o 

Sag-a-nft48 

Sa°g5? 

Sag-}t-ta^rj-ds 

S5i-git^t|-|er 

Safjt-tipVtSna 

Sag-yn-tX'nys 

S?i-X't® 

SMa'ci-g 1 

SaP^-cSn 

sai-?i-gi'8^ 

Sai-g-ml'n? 

Sai-si-m!n'i-» 

SalVniXs 

Sg-Ja^nys 

Sg-la^pi-^y or By^-la^p}-® 
Sal'si-r^ 

S9i-la'rj-?i 

Ssi-lir'i-c?i 

Sg-ldu^rja 

Sal'dy-b^ 

Sgi-iS-i-a'nys 3 
Sg-lS^i-ils 3 
S»-l8^nl 
Sai-en-ti'nl 
Sgl-ga'ziy-^ 

SaPg?-neas 6 
Sa-li-a'rjs 
^Pi-ceg, U 
Sa-1{-S^ny8 
Sa'li-I 

Bai-i-na'tyr 
Sai-i-siib^su-ll 
saai-ds ' 
s?i-ias'ti-fi8 


SaPin?t-cXs 

Sgl-mc'nj 

Syl-in 5 ^ii 9 

Syl-mS^neus 6 

S^l-mS'nis 

Sai- 9 -da^rym 

S9-l5^in9 

SaiVmSn 

S^'ld^nfL, or S9,-l5'ji® 

Sai<9-n6'9 

Bdl- 9 -nl'n 9 

Sai-y-nl^Qus 

S9-l5^n}-ds 

Sal-pi-na't«8 


s. 


Sab^ 9 -«]id 8 

Sa'b® 

B 9 -b ®^9 

S 9 -b®'I 

S^-bS'ri-^i 

Ssi-bS't 9 


Sal-ty-a'rg8 

S 9 -ias'ti-iss 

Sdl-vf-a^nya 

SSUviron 

S^I-vVo-i-S^nys 

SaiVi-da 

Sa'Iy-S9, or Sa^y-X 
SHyn'thi-da 
Sam-gr-n'^ 
SgrmU'ri’^ 

sam-f-rp-bn'ygi 


sain'9-t« 

Sam-bu'lys 

Ba^me, or Sa^mya 

S9-m€'ni 

Sa^mt'9 

Sam^-cdm 

Sa^mi-ils 

Sym-mon'i-cus 

Sam-nl't® 

Sam-ni'tSij 

S&infnUes 

Bam^nj-um 

Sam-o-chrt-nl^tgf 

Sam^g-tds 

Sa-mSn^i-cds 

Sg-mo'ni-Gm 

Sy-mos'MSL 

Sam-9-thra'C9 

Sam-o-tlira^cef 

Sain-9-tlira'C}-9 1 

S9-myP|-9 

Saxi^9-os 

San-ch9-nT'9-th5n 
B^n-da'ce, or 

Sgn-ddu^ce 

S^n-da-b-o'tis 

Sam-da^i-Qm 

San^da-nXs 

SanMa-nus 

Sgin-dl'yn 

S^n-dS'cS^ 

San^ga-lft 

S^n-ga^n-S 

B^n-ga^rl-iis 

San'ggi-rXs 

S^n-guTn'j-iSg 

San^ni-o 

S^n-nyr'i-iSn 

^n^tg-ne^y or -nl 

Sdn'tg-nQs 

Sci-6'ce 

B^-Sc^g-raa 

Sgi-6't5f 

S9-pffi'T, or Sg-pb®'! 
SapJi'g-rfis 
Sa'phS 
Sap-j-re'ne 
S 9 -pI'ref ' 

S9-p5're3 

SAp'plio 

Sap't^-no, W. 

Sar-9-ce'ne 

Sar-9-cS'ni 

Ssi-rac^g-ri 

SAr-g-mS'ny 

S^-ran'ges 

Sar-gn-tS'nyB 

Sar-9-pa'ni 

Sar'y-pds 

Bar^g-S9 

Bg-rds'pg-dSf 

Sg-ra'vys 

Sar-dan-9-pa^lys 

Sgr-dG'ne 

Sar^dss 

Sdr'dj-C9 

Sgr-dlii'i-gi 

Sir'dg-nGf 

S^r-dSn^i-cds 

Sgr-d5^nyx 

Sgr-dSpV-tris 

Sgr-dS'^s 

Sa-rj-ds'tgr 

Sar^m^-t® 

S9r-ma'tj-9 1 
S^r-mat'i-cus 
Sar.mi-z8g-9-tba's9 
Sdr^ni-ds 

S9-r3n^l-cSs SX'nya 

Sg-rd'nfs 

Ssr-ps'dgn 

Sgr-ira'nys 

Sdr^r^-pys 

Sgr-irils'te^ 

Sir^si-H9 
Sas^9-ndf 
S9B‘PX'r8§y or -rl 
Bss-san'i-d® 

Bds^si-n9 

Sds-si-na'tSa 

satv& 

Bat'a.nds 

S9-tl^nS§,pX. 

SsL-Ur'fib® 

Sy-tas'pgs 

Ba'ti-ffi 1 

SaH-b^r-za^nfis 

B9-tXc^y-l9 

S9“tXc^9-l«s 

Sa'tr9 

S9-tra''i-da 

Sat-r^-pS'nl 

Sat^r9-p63 

Sdt^ri-cda 

Sat^ri-cdm, A. F, Fr» 
K. M. S. 

S 9 -trX^cym« 0 . L. W. 


Sfi-trop'9-c65 

Sat'u-rg 

Sat-y-rS^I-dm 3 

Sg-tu're-Gm 

Sat-y-re'i-ds 3 

Sg-tu^ri-o 

Sg-tu'ri-ds 

Sat-ur-iia^I|-gi 

Sgi-tur^iii-9 

S9t-yr-ni|'e-n9 

Sat-ur-nlmys 

S9“tur^i)i-Gs 

Sat'u-rum 

Sat'y-ri 

Sat'y-rus 

S9-ver'rj-6 

Sau-fi3'i-?L3 

Saii-fe^i-us 3 

S^u're-a 

Sau'ri-as 

Sau-rSm'y-t® 

Slu^rua 

Sg-vc'r^i 

Sa-vo'n9 

Sax'f>-nS§ 

Saz^l-ches 

Sg®'9*(5€*y) 

Sg®'v9 (a'S'v(^) 

S^®-vI'nys 

Scffiv'g-lg 4 

saPy-bXs 

ScAPpi-um 

Sc9 manMri-ds 

Sc9n-da'ri-9 

Sc^n-de'gi 

Scan-d|-na''vi-?t 

Scgn-tlii'i-us 

Bcap-ten'sy-Iy 

Scgp-ttts'y-ld 

Scap'tj-st I 

Scap't{-us I 

Scap'y-l9 

ScaPd|-I 

Scgr-d6'R9 

ScAr'pIio 

SC9r-phG^9, or -pi2lX^9 

Sciu^rys 

S^3d'9-sG8 

S^SPc-drys 

Sg61-9-ra'tys 

Sge-nx't® 

Sqc-piir'ii|-5 

SgS'phrys 

Scii5'di-9 

S^bG^di-ds 

S£hc'ri-9 

Sghffi-nS'is 

S^h®'n6u8 6 

Ssliffi'iigs 

S£Uc6'nua 

ScI-ap'g-dSfl 

ScX^fk-thXs ^ 

B^I'y-tlida 

SgX'drgs 

S^T-5'n9 

S0-pl'9-d® 

Sci-pl^8i-d6s 

Scxp'i-6 

B^*X-raM)-dm 

S$i-rl't® 

Sc!-ri'ti« 

Sci-rSn'i-dSa 

ScS'dri 

Sc5Pg-tI 

Scy-pG-Ii-a^nus 

ScSp'g-lSa 

Sc5'pi-dm 

Scgr-dlg/c« 

ScbPpi-de, or -da 

Scg-tx^nys 

Scri-bd'ni-fli 

Scrl-bG-ni-d^nya 

Bcri-l>8'n{-dg 

S^yP9-C6 

6gyI-9-c«'i-dn 3 

Scyl-a-cS^ym 

scyaax 

Scyl-l«'um 

ScyPU-da 

Sgy-lfi'ryg 

S^yp'pt-dm 

Scy-n'^-dSa 

ScVr'pi-Sm 

ScyPa-IS 

sly^tb® 

Scy-thS'nl 
Sgr;b€9, orS^rti^. 
ScytiPi-9 
Scyth-i-a^nyg 
S^ytU'i-dS? 
Bcy-tliX^nys 
Sgy-tbGp^g-lXa 
ggb-98-te^9 
Bdb-gs-te^nX 
B 9 -l]d 8 't|- 9 , or 
S«b-9a<tI/9 

Sdb'f-d^ 



PRONUNCIATION OP GREEK AND LATIN PROPER NAMES. 


Seb-cn-n^'tys 

Se-be'this 

Se-be't98 

Se-be'tiis 

Se-bl'nys 

Se-b5'sii3 

Se-bu-S{-a^nI 1 

Sec-td'nus 
SSc-iin-dil'l^ 
S£c-un-dl'nijta 
Se-da'tys 
Sed-en ta^nl 
Sc di^'htus 
S«d i-ta'nl 
Sc-du'l{-us 
Se-du'nl 
Se-du'sM I 
Se ^cs'tSa 
Se-gc'ti-? 

Se^-i-inc^nis 
S5g-y brl^g?! 
S^g-Q-du^nym 
S€g^9-»3Lx 
Se g3u'ti-9 1 
S3g 9tt-tl'gi-cl 
Se-go'vi-y 
S^-gan'ti-ai 1 
SC’gun'ti-um 1 
Se-ga-!^{--a'nl 
Se-gu'§t-o 1 
Sel-sgicli-thi'9 
Se^-lis, or SS'jyo 
Se-ja'nys, 

S^-la'^j-y 1 
Sei-d5'my8 
Sc-le'ne 
Sul-ei.i-Ctt'n^ 

S€l>eii-cl'^ 

Sc-loU^ ci-<jL 1 

Se-leu'ci-d8B 

Se-Ieu'c|s 

Se-lea-C 9 <be^lys 

Se-leu'cus 

SSl'^9 

Se-ll/'ci-Gs 1 
Se-il'nuns, or 
'S^-ll'nya 
So^Ii-Sa 
Sel-la'si-9 1 
Sel-lS'Ia 
Sc>15'm'bri-9, 
Sein-brI't9B 
SSm^9-la 
S6m'9-lJS 
Se-inld'9>I 
SSm-i>g 9 r-ma'iil 
SSm-i-g&n'tys 
Sy-niTr'^-mla 
SSm'ny-nSs 
Sein-n6'th9-I 
S^-mS'ne? 
Sem-prs'ni-gi 
Sem-pro'iii-iia 
S9«mu'r}-Um 
S$-na^ti.is 
Sen'9-c^ 

Sft-nS^cj-S 1 
SB'nj-si 

SSn^Q-nS^, and 
Se-n5'ns§f 
S^n-tl'nyim 
S«n't|-fia 1 
S6'pi-ds 
S3'pi-Qs 
S9pli'§i-?i 1 
Syp-pliS^rjs (s^-fD^rit) 
Syp-tSm'p^-dfL 
Syp-tSiu'tri-S 
Sfp-t5'ri-8n 
Scp-tl-cj-a^nys 1 
S9p-tt''ci-ils 1 
Sfpdijn^i-^ 
Syp-tlm-i-a'nys 
Scp-tiin'i-iia 
S8p-t{-inui-l6^i-fi8 3 
SSp'y-r^i 
SSq^uy-ny 
SSq'u^-nl 
S9 qiUii'l-cua 
S$-qulii^l-ila 
S§-ri'p5a 
SSr ii-pS'ym 
S9-ra'pi-5 
Se-ra'pi-Stt 
S$-iS^p|s * 

S^r-bd^nja 
S«r'di cji 
S^-rS'n^ 

S§-xd-nj-&'nya 
S^-jrS^nys 
Se^rds 
Ser'fiU 
S$r>|l'9 lila 

S8rT-c» 


SSr^i-cus 

S?-ri'phy8 

Ser'my-lgi 

S^r-ri'nya 

S^r-xS'um 

Ser-to'rj-us 

Ser-vffl'us 

Ser-vi-a'nua 

Ser-vll'i-y 

Syr-Vil-i-a'ny8 

Syr-viPi-as 

Scr'vi-fis 

S€s- 

Sls'y-mfira 
S€s'y-ra 
S€s- 9 re^thys 
S«s-o-o'S(S 
Sds'ti &8 
Ses-tl^num 
S€s^ti-bs 
Se-su'vj-S 
Set'y-bis 
Se'ti-9 1 
S5'ti-Qs 1 
Seu'the; 

Se-v6'ry 

Se-vS-ri-a'nys 

Slv-y-ri'nai 

Se-vfi^rys 

Sex^ti-y 

Sex-ttl-i-a'nys 

Sex-tl'Jjs 

Sex-ttl'i-us 

Sex'ti-us 

Si-bl'nl 

Slb'y-tS? 

si-bu'n-as 

Si-bJl'Iffi 

S^b-yl-li'nys 

Si-byn'ti-ns 1 

Spbyr'ti-us 1 

Sl-c3.m^br{-9 

Sl~ca^nl 

Sl>ca'n)-^ 

Sl-ca'nus 

Si-cSFi’dda 

Si^'e-lla 

Spce'mus 

Sj-cS'nus 

Sl-chie'ys 

Si-cSl'j-y 

Si-c5n'i-fis 

S&'i-ntts 

SWg-tJs 

SIc'9-ras 

SIc^u-lI 

SIc'u-iam FrS'tym 
Slc'y-lu8 
SS''cy-8n 1 
Sl-cy>a'ni-si 1 
Sld-?L-cS'n§ 

Sl'd9 

Sl-d«'l9 

Sl-dS'n§ 

Sl-dS'nys 

Sl-d6'ro 

Sl-d5'rus 

Sl-dS'te? 

Sld-i-cl^nl 

Sld'o nls, or Sl-dS^nis 
Sl-do'iH-Ua 
Sid'y-my 
Sl^w'ym, or 

Sl.ga71h5n 

svh 

SX-gS'yn 

Sl-p'ri-as 

Stg^ni-y 

Sig-nl'nys 

STg- 9 -v 5 s' 8 viS 

S!-»'nI 

Si-lyil^nsB 

Sl-fa'I 

Sl-la^ny 

SMI'ni-Sn 

Si-la'nya 

Sil'y-rls 

S«'y-rus 

Si-ia^nl 

Sl-lS'ni-fim 

Sl-len-ti-a^rj-iis 1 

SMe^nys 

Sil-i-cfin'S9 

S|-U"ci-Gs 1 

Sirpus I-t&l'j-cOs 

SiFp&l-tim 

QiVvH 

SlV^f•x^ 

Sjl-va'nya 

Sll'vi-y 

Sil-vl'nus 

Sirvj-us 


Sim-brtv'i-Qs 

Sim-bru'V}-um 

Siin-bru'vi-as 

Sl-me^ny 

SI-me'th|S 

Sl-mS'thus 

Sim'i-1® 

STm'i-ns 

Sjm'mi-38 

STm^y-eis 

Slni' 9 -Is 

Sxra- 9 -i^'yj-a 8 1 

Sl-mon'i-des 

S|m-pli"ci-iis 1 

Sim'y-lus 

Sim'y-lus 

Sini^y-ry 

Sln-a-l'ty 

Sl-nS'ry 

S}n-gffi'l 

Sin'gsi-ry 

Sin-^i-dd'nym 

Sjn'gu-lis 

Sin-gy-lo'ng? 

Sin'ny-csg 

Sln^ny-chy 

SIn'9-5 

SI-n5'pe 

Sl-n5^peus 6 

Sin' 9 -rlx 

Sin't|-c5 

Sln'ti-X 1 

Sin-y-Ss'sy 

Sln-y-ea-sa'iiya 

Sl-o'pe 

SIp'y-ifim 

Sip'y-ias 

Sir-b5'nis 

Sl-rSd^y-ngf 

Sl-re'ng§ 

Si'ren§ 

Slr-e-na's® 

Sir'i-Qs 

Slr'mi-5 

SYr^mj-Sm 

Sl-r5^mui8 

Sir-9-p®'9-nS9 

STr'9-pSm 
Sl-sSim'nSa 
Sls'y-phS 
Sls'y-piSn 
S3[s-^-p5%9 
Sls'y-ry 
Sls'ci-gi 1 
Sls-i'^ni^bis, or 
SYs-y-g&m'bis 


Sis-9-c8s'ty8 

Si-sd^rus 

Si-syplYi-dSg 

Sis'y-pUfis 

si-taPccy 

Sl-thg'nx 

SXtli'ni-dgf 

Sith'9-n6§ 

Sl-tli5'n}-y 

Slth'y-nls 

SY'^ti-fis 1 

Sl-t0mVg^s 

Slt'9-nss 

Slt'ty-cS 

Sit-ty-cS'n? 

Slt-ty-bS'rjs 


Smyr-dom'e-nS; 

Smin-dyr'i-'dSg 

Smin^tfi 6 d 8 6 

S9-®'m)>&8 

Sy-a^ny 

Sy-a'ngi^ 

S^'^ry-tS^ 

Sy-cra'tj-Sn 2 

S6d'9-iny 

Sy-e^mis 

S0g-di-a'ny 

S0g-di-a'nys 

SydS'nus 

SSr^-n^s 

Sy-ll'nys 

Syl-lS'yitt 

Sd'lC6, or Sd'll 

SSFy-eXs 

SSFy-Is 

S9 lo^nj-dm 

S0l-y-gs^y, or -gr'y 

Sdl'y-msi 

Sdl'y-m» 

S5Vy-ml 
SSI'y-mds 
S8n’^ch)s 
S 0 n-ti-a^tgs 1 
S0n/t|.ii8 1 

SSp'y-t$r 
Sy-ph^n'^-tiis 4 

S 9 >pMg-si>s 6 'ny 8 


S0ph'9-nef 

Sp-phS'ny 

Sd'pbi-a 

So-phi-a'nya 

S5ph'i-lua 

S5ph'9-cl59 

SSph-9-cll-dis'cy 

Sy-pho'nj-as 

S5ph-9-nSs'by 

Sd'phxyn 

SSph'ry-ny 

Sy-phrS'm-y 

Sy-phrSn^j-cSs 

SSph-r9-nls'cys 

Sy-phro'nf-us 

S9-phr5s'y-nS 

So-pi'thSa 

S8p'9-Ka 

So-i&c't^ 

Sy-it&c'tgg 
Sy-ra'nys 
Sor-bf-o-du^nyni 
Sor'd|-ce 
So-ri^ti-y 1 
S5'8i-a Q^Vh 1 
So-si-a'nus 1 
S5'si-as 
So-sib-i-a^nys 
Sy-slb'i-ds 
SSs'i-clS§ 
Sg-slc'ry-tgy 
S9-sX^'§-nga 
So'si-1 1 
SSsMils 
Sy-sl'nua 
Sy-sip'y-ter 
S9-siph'y-»S5 
S9-atp'9-lt8 
So-aXs'tra-tds 
Sy-sith'e-ua 
S5'f i-Qs '1 
SSs'pi-ty 
SSs'tlio-nSs 
S3s'try-ty 
Sos'try-tus 
Sbsx'e-try, 
SSt^y-del 
Sy-te^rSif 
Sy-tS'ri-y 
Sy-tSr'i-chda 
Sy-tgr'i-cfia 
Sy-tgr'i-d&s 
SS-ti-a'tSa 1 
S5'ti-5n 2 
Sy-tl'ry 
S9ai>tls 1 
S0x'9-ta 
So-zSm'e-nda 
SHi^Q^min 
S9-z5p'9-ll8 
Spai'e-thry 
Spa'ni-Ss 
Sp*dr-gy-pl'th59 
Sp4r'ty-cUs 
,Spbr'tffi, or Spax'tl 
Spyr-ta'ni, or 
Spa.r-ti-a^t» 1 
Spyr-tX'r|-us 
Spyr-ta'niis 
Spdr-ti-S^nys 1 
Spar-ti-a^tSf 1 
Spar't^us 
Spyr-to'Iys 
SfAt'y-lS 
Sp5'chi-y 
SpSiPdi-ds 
Sp^n-dSphV^s 
Sp^-ra'tys 
Sp^r chs'is 
Sp^r-§lie'9S 
Spfr-cUi'y 
Sp9r-clii'9s 
Spcr -£hi-5n^i-d65 
Spcr-£hl'ys 

Spcr-my-t8pli'gi-|l 

Sp5§ 


Sphy-c6'ft 
Sph5'dr)-&s 
Sphr 9 -|ld'i-dm 

Spln^tliy-riis 
Spl-nd'i-011 
Spl-iam^f ne? 
Spi-th 0 b^fi-tgy 
SpIth-ri-da'tSa 
Sp 9 ~lg't}'din 1 
Sp9-I5'tum 
SpQr'y-4s§ 

Spy-ri'ny 

Spu-rl'nua 

Spfi^ri-da 

Sty-bS'ri-da 

Sta'bi® 

StSlbVl^i»n 


Sty-41'ry, or -rys 

Sta-i-8'nus 3 

Sta^l'US 3 

Stam'e-ne 

Sta,ph'y-ly 

Sty-phyi'i-us 

Stapn'y-lus 

Sty-sa'ii3r 

Sta'se-&s 

Sty-sic'ry-tSa 

Sty-sXPe-ua 

StSLs'i-mQs 

Sty-sl'nya 

Sty-te'nys 

Sta-tj-a'nus 1 

Sty-tll'i-y 

Sty-til^l-da 

Stat'i-n® 

Sty-tl'nys 

Sty-ti'ry 

Sta'ti-as 1 

Sta-to'ri-fis 

Stlu-ra^cj-Sa 1 

StSg^y-n6s 

Stel-la'tgs 

St6iai-3 

Stgn-o-bffi^y 

Sty-n8c'ry-tg9 

StSn'ty-rls 

Sten-y-cls'rys 

StSpli'y-ny, or -nS 

Ste-pha''n)-5 

Stgph-y-nis-cld'i-fim 

Ste-pha^ni-dm 

Stgph'y-nus 

Ster-cG^lj-fis 

Ster'9 pS 

St5r^9-pg9 

Ster-tSn'i-da 

Ste-sSg'o-xas 

Sty-sS'nyr 

Sty-sYch^y-rSa 

Stes^i-'clgs 

Stes-i-la'ys 

Stes-i-lg^y 

Ste-sXm^bry-t&s 

Sriign-y-bC6^y 

Sthgn-9-la'i-d&8 

Sthen'e-lS 

Stli6n-e-l5'j8 

Sthgn^y-lQs 

SthS^ni-ds 

Sthgii*<>-bi£'y 

Stlch'l-Bs 

SttPby, or Stll'bi-y 

SttPi-cli5 

StXm'i-c3n 

StTmVl^ 

Stiph^e-lfis 

Stlplx'j-lus 

Stj-rl't® 

St9-b®''y8 

Stoech^y-dSy 4 

Stce'chya 

St5'i-cl 

Stories 

St9-Ic'i-d5L 

St5'i-cas 

Stry>te'gus 

Stra'tj-S 1 

Stra'ti-0n 2 

Strat-i-St'i-cus 

Stry-tXp^P9-clSB 

Stra'tj-Qs 1 

Strit'y-clgS 

Str&t-y-cll'y 

Stziit'9-ias 

Str&t-9-nI'c9 

Stry-t0n-i-c6^y 

Sti4t-9-nl'cys 

Stry-td^nis Tdr^rja 

Stry-tSphVnd; 

Stry-bl'lys 

Stry-gS'ly. 

Strom-blch'j-dSs 

Str8n'4y4s, or -158 

Stryn-Bl'i-iSn 

StrSph'y-des 

Str5'phi-a8 

Stry-thl'y 

Stry-thSph^y-^ 

Stry-mbn'l-cifo 

Sti^m'y-nls 

Sti.i'dPty 

Sty-dT'tea 

St^'i-ds’ 

Sty4!'tgs 
Sty-lob''y-tS8 
Stym-phaHy 
Slym-pha'li-y, or 
Stym-phaHia 
SQmi-pba^las 
Sua'dy 
Suy-d6'Ig 


Su-yr-do'n5§ 

Su-ba'tn-I 

Sub-yl-pl'nua 

SubMy-cum 

Sub-ll'^ci-fia 1 

Syb-ma'nys 

Sub-myn-tS'ri-fim 

Su'by-ty 

Su-bu'ry 

Su'cra 

Su'cy-ro 

Su-dfc'tl 

Su-g'bl 

Su-S^bus 

Sues'sy 

Sues-sa^nys 

Sufis-sy-ta^nl 

Sues-sl'9 -neg 

Suys-so'nSy 

SuS'tgs 

Sue-to'nj-iia 

Sug'vl 

SuS'vi-aa 

SuS^vus 

Sy-le'iiata 

Sy-fSt'u-ly 

Suf-fe/nys 

Suf-fe'ti^^s 1, or 
Su-fe'ti-ds 1 
Sfig'di-Gs 
Su'hdSs 
Suil-la'r5a 
SuTKli-us 
Sul'o-nSa 
Sai'ci-us 1 
Sfil'ino-ny 
Syl-pi''ci-y 1 
Siil-pT-ci-a'nya I 
SiiI-pX''ci-as 1 
Sul-pl^'ti-y 1 
Syl-pl''ti-fis 1 
Sum-ma^nus 
Sym-mcE^ni-fim 
Su^m-Ga 
Sa'ni-ci 
Su'ni-dSa 
Su'n}-5n 
SG'ni-Gm 
Su-5d'a-ny 
Sy-5-ve-taLU-rlP|-y 
Su^pe-rGm Ma^ry 
Syr>d!'nya 
Sy-r5''na 
Sa-rS'nya 
Su'ri-y 
Sfi^rj-tim 
Sd^sy-ny 
Sy-sa'rj-Sn 
Su-§i-a'ny 1 
SG^tr{-3in 

Sy-a'grj-fis 
Sy-a'grus, or 
Sy'y-grda 
Sj?b'y-r53 
Syb-y-rl'ty 
Svb^a-rlte 
Sjb-y-rl'tja 
Syb'9-ru8 
Syb^y-ty 
Syb^y-taa 
Sy-cdm'l-ny 
sy-£hffi'u8 
Syc-9-ly-tr5n'j-d® 
Sy'y-dry 
Sy-s'ny 

sy-y-n5^yi-fis 1 

Sy-e-ni'tgy 

Sy-5n'ne-sls 

syg'y-r5s 

Syl'e-y 

Sy-l€'yra 

Sy^leus a 

Sy-li'o-nSj 
syi'9-«is 
Syl'9*s5n 
Syl-ya''nyB 
syi'vi-y 
Syl'vi-Ga 
SVmy, or Sf 'my 
Sym'b9>ly 
Sym'b9-ll 
Sym'by-lGm 
Sy-m®'thja 
Sy-mffi'tliys 
, sym'y-Gn 
S^m'my-gliGy 
Sym-phy-rS'ay 
Sym-plSg'y-dsy 
Sym-plS'gya 
Sym-pS'si-Ga 1 
Syn'y-drl 
Syn-y-phS'bi 
Sy-nS'yi-Ga 1 
Sj^ii'iy-lGa 
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Syn'hy-Iua 

Syn'ny’dy 

Syn'no-on 

SynVdGa 

Sy-no'py 

Syn'ti-|^s 

Syn^ty-che 

Sy-phs'ym 

Syr'y-ces 

Syr-y-c6'§i-y 1 

Syr-y-cu'sffl 

Spr'a-citse 

Sfv'i -9 

Syr-i-u'nya 

Syr'ma-tffi 

Syr-ng'tJi5 

Syr-9-cTl'j-cS^ 

Syr-9 me'di-y 
Syr- 9 -pliOB'nix 
Syr-o-phcB-ni'cSj 

f - 

Syr't|-cQs 

Sys-i-gam'bia 

Sy-slm'e-tlirsg 

Sys'i-nSi 

T. 

Ty-Gu'tSy 
Tab'y-lus 
Ty-ba'nna, or 
Tab'y-nGa 
Ty-bS'nl 
Ty-ber^n» 

Ta.b'ry.-cy 

Ty-bu'dy 

Tac'y-pfi 

T4c-a-pli5'r|s 

l^c fy-ri^naa 

Ty-chSmp's5 

TaLcti'p-rl 

Ta'chSs, or Ta'chya 

Tafi-ty 

TSlc'i-taa 

TyHB5^1y 

Ta'di-Gs 

T®'di-y 

Tffi-djfy-ry 

T®n'y-ry 4 

Tffin'y-r5s 4 

T«n'y-r5m 4 

Xffin'y-rtls 4 

T»'ni-8la 

Ty-5'py 


Ty-g6'ni-Gs 
Tal-y-i-5n'i-d6a 
T4l-y-0n'{-dga 
Ty-la'si-ua 1 
Tairy-fia 
Ty-lGu'ry 
TiFe-tSm 
Ty-li'dSa 
Tyl-thyb>i-fi8 
Ty-li'^si-as 1 
Tim'y-rS 
T&ra'y-raa 
TSlm'y.-sGs 
TGm-y.-s»'y8 
T&m'e-sls 
Tam'phi-lus 
T9Lm'pi-G8 
Tam'y-n® 
T&m'y-ias 
T&m'y-rXa 
T&n'y-gyr 
T^' 4 -g»?> or 
Ty-na'gny 
Tdu^y-grGa 
Tdn'y-ls 
Tdn'y-quXl 
Ty-ne'tym 
Tyn-ta'l^-Gs 
Tyu-tal'i-d €5 
l^n't^-Ka 
Ty-nd'^i-Sa 1 
Ta'9-cs 
Ty-o'cl 
Ta'9-£hl 
Ta^phi-® 
Ta-phi-Gs'898 
Ta'phi-i 
Ta'plii-ua 
Ta'phrys 
Tap^9-rl 
Tap- 9 - 8 i'ri 8 
Tdp'pui-lGa 
Ty-prSb'y-na 
Tap'y-n 
Tar'y-nis 
Ty-ra'9i-S8 1 
Tar-y-tany 
Tar-yx-lp'pus 
Tyr-bSl'li-cGa 


• S^affit. - The penultimate l» “•a* ""“rt ’>? or iion a«e, as MartlaiWB CapeUa and Prudenthu. 8 o by Milton, For, Lost, 1 . 7 * 1 . 
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PEONTINCIATION OF GREEK AND LATIN PROPER NAMES. 


Tgir-cho'ti-us 1 
Ta.t'elih& 

Tar-clip n 

Tar-eii-tl'niJis 

Tanr-Mb^i-lus 

Tdr-f-shS'?. 

Ta'n-us 

Tdr'nae 

Tsir-pe'l-^ 3 

T^ir-pS^i-us 3 

Tgir-quin^i-Si 

Tgir-quln'i-l 

Tgir-quin'i-fis 

Tdr^quCn 

T^r-qul^ti-iis 1 

Tar'quj-tiis 

Tar-ra-cl'ngi 

Tar'r^-co 

Tar-rd'ti-us 1 

Tar'si-us 1 

Tlr^t^-rQs 

Tsii-tS'sus 

T^i-run'q-us 1 

Tar-u-sd'te? 

T?is-^5't}-iis 1 

Tds'si-to 

T5.'ti a'nus 1 

Tct'tiqn, 

Ta-ti-^n^sgs 1 
Ta't}-1 1 
Ta'tj-tis 1 
Tiu-chl'r^ 

T3LU fan'ti-1 1 

Tau'laa 

Tiu'nus 

Tiu-ra'ni-gi 

T3LU-ra'nvs 

T§.u-rau'tSf 

TS^u^rl 

Tiu-ri^?i 

T2ni'ri-C9 

Tau-ri'nl 

TSi*i-rl^nym 

T3.u-rx'nwis 

TWri-Sn 

T'3Lu-rh5'»e 

Tau-rls'cl 

TAu'ri-am 

TflLu^r^-as 

Tiu-r 8 b' 9 -lUs 

T4u-r9-cgpli'§i4a8 

Tau'rg-is 

T3.R-r5m^e-nSs 

TdiR-rQ-mm'i-am 

T3Lu-r5'p99 

T2LU-rQ-p9-li/^ 

TdU-r6p'9-llB 

Tau-r6p'9-ms 

TSiu ra'bui-lae 

Tau'rus 

T&x'l-lgi 

TAx'\-ll 

TaLx^l-lGs, or 

Tax^-lSa 

Tax-i-maLg^e-ltts 

or 

TeVnum 

Tg'st-ras 

Te-a'te 

Ts'chsa 

T6sli'n?-tig 

Tec'tst-mGs 

Vec-t3s4-|o 

Tec-tBsV^i 
Tec't9-six 
Te"| 9 - 9 , or T^-|aB'^L 
TS-l^-a'tSs 
Tgg-fs-trse'I 

TB^'y-rsi 
TS^i-si 3 
T60 -!Ss 3 
TS'i-Gm 3 
TS'j-Gs 3 
Tgl'si-mBii 
T€I-9-m9-nI^9.-dgB 
Tel^£hin 
T^I-ghl^nSs 

Te-I -£hln^i-fis 
Tp-Wa, or -ll'a 
TSl'e-b? 

Te-I^b^9-a3, or 
T9-.I«b'9.Ss 
T9-Igb'9-58 
T6l-9.b6'i-dSs 
Tgl'g-clga 
TSl'e-clKs 
Tgl^-cIi'dSs 
T9-lScV»n 
TSI-e-da'mus 
Tg-Igg'p-nGs 
Te-lgra'p^hGa 
Tgl^$>mQa 


Tel-e-nl'cus 
Te-lSph'si-nif 
TBl-e-pl^s'sgi 
TeVe-plius 
T6i-§-sdr'chj-de| 
T 9 -lE^si -9 1 
1 

Te-les'i-cle^ 

TEl-9-sII'Igt 

Te-lSs-i-ni^cyis 

Tgl-e-si'nus 

Tel-e-slp'pvs 

Te-les^pho-rfis 

TSl-e-stag'p-rals 

Te-lSs't5§ 

TSl'e-t5 

Tfil'e-tliGs 

Te-lea^rj-is 
Te-lea'te 
Te-leu^ti-4s 1 
TgHi-nS? 
Tel-lS'nae 
TSl'U-5s 
TSI'me-ra 
Tel-pliu'sa 
Te-ma'thi-?, 
Tlm'brj-Sm 
Tem-e-nl'^ 
TSm-e-nl't§| 
Tg-me'ni-um 
Tem'e-n3s 
Tem'e-nua 
TSm-e-rin^Si 
TSjn'e-sfli 
Tem'e-s® 
TSiu'e-sS 
T€m^l-sQs 
T§!m-ml'’cgs 
TSm'neS 
Tem-pa'n|-Ss 
TSm'pe 
TSm'pe-?i 
T^m-p'y'r^ 
TSngh'te-rl, or 
Tenjh-te'ri 
TS'n?^ 

Te-n6'se 

T«n'e-d39 

TSn'e-rGs 

Ts^nS§ 

TSn'f-sis 
T^-ne'um 
TSn'nss 
TEn'ty-rg. 
T^-rS'dpn 
Te-rS'i-<iS| 
Te-ren'ti -9 1 
Te-ren-ti-a'n^s 1 

Tgr-§n-tl^iiy3 

^-rSn'ti-Gs 1 

Tvr'fnce 

TS'reus Q 

Ter-ggai'l-nGa 

T^r-ISs'te 

Ter-ges ts'nya 

Ter-gSs'tuni* 

Te'rj-is 

TSr-i-ba'zijs 

Te-rSd'9.-5 

T€r-i-da'tes ’ 

TEr'i-gum 

Te-rl'na 

Ter-man^ti-gi I 

Ter'm^-r^ 

Tdr'm^'rGg 

Ter-mS^sys 

Ter-mi-nS'Ij-si 

Tfer-mi-na^ljs 

TeVmi-nKs 

Ter'mi-sas 

Terp-sl£li'9-rS 

T^rp-sIc'r^i-tS 

Terp'si-5a 

TSr-rgi-cl'ii^ 

TSr-r^-sld^l-ua 

Tdr'ti-^ I 

Tdr'tj-Gs 1 

Ter 'tGl-l}-a^nus 

T'er-taVli^on 

T€s'n-ms 

TBs'ti-us 

TBt-rgL-cS'jnum 

Te-tra'di-ua 

Tgt-r^t-gb'nia 

T9-.trGp'9-ll9 

TSt'ri-c?i 

TSt^ri-cua 

T5t'ti-Gs 

Teu'cer 

Tefi-^farr^t 

TeG^crl 

Tefl^cn'-9 

Teu-mS'sgs 

Teu-m5s%ay 

Teu-O'cbis’ 

Tea't^ 

Teti-tsig^g.nus 

Teu^tg-lGs 


Teu-td.'mi-a.s, or 
Teu'ta-mis 
Teii'tfi-mus 
Teu'tgis, or 
Teu-ta^tSf 
Teu-thra'ui- 9 , 
TeQ'tlir?ia 
Tou-tiiro'ne 
Teu-tl'^-plus 

Teu-tSm'Mfis 
TeQ'tp-nS?, and 
Teu't 9 -nl 
Teu-ton'i-cus 
Tllac^C9-na 
TMl'ai-mffi 
Tbar^-mus 
Th?-ias'si-o 1 
Th^-las^si-Gs 1 
Thai-e-lte'yis 
Tlia'lSs 
Thsi-l«s'tri-?i 
Thsi-le't^a 
Th^-ir^ 
Tha-li-dr'chua 
Tha'li-tts ■ 
Thal'pi-Gs 
Thdm'9-d9 
TMm'y-raB 
Tbam'y-rls 
Tliam'y-ras 
Tlian'^-tos 
TMp's?i-cas 
Tligir-lS'U-gi 
Tli5ir-|3b'9-ias 
ThgL-rl'^-de§ 
Tlia'a|-Gs 1, or 
Tbra.'§i-as 1 
Tham'msi-ci 
Tha.u-ina'cj-si 1 
ThgLU-mSlu'ti^ 1 
TMu^m^s 
ThSLu-ma'gi-fia 1 
Th3Lu>mSls-t9-r£'tga 
ThS-ae-tS't9S 
The-ag^e-nss 
The-a°ges, Py, W,(i, 
The'9-gSs, 
The-a'ns 
Thf-a'num 
Th^-ar'i-das 
ThS'bffl 
ThSbes 
Th«b'?-ta 
The-bd'nus 
ThS^b?, or TbS'bgt 
ThS'cl? 

Th€g-^-nS's§i 

Tli6'f-?3 

Tli5'i-is 3 

TJiel-^-rrsi 

Th6I-e-phas'8?i 

Tliel-e-si'n?i 

Tlie!-§-sl^ii9S 

Thgl'i-n§ 

Thel-pu's^ 
Tlielx-In'9-5 
Thelx-rpn 
Thel 2 -l^ 9 -pS 
Tligtn' 9 -iias 
Thf-me^§i-Sn X 
ThSm-is-cy'rg 
Thgm^)>aBn 
Thena-i-sS'nj-Gia 
Thgm-j6-tl^?i-dg§ 
Th^-mTa'ti-Ga 
The-ml8't9-cl58 
ThSni-j-stSg'e-ngs 
Tli6-9-cl6^^ 
Th5'9-cl5a 
TliS' 9 -cIGs 
ThS-9-ciy tn 'e-nSs 
Th^^qy.tQk 
Thg-Bc'ri-nSa 
Th§4Sc^ri-tas 
The-3d'9.-mas, or 
ThX-Sd'li-iaaa 
Th8-9-da'ni98 
ThS'9-da8 
The-Bd'^-tfis 
Th5-9~dec'te§| 
The-Bd-§i-ri^cu8 
The-Bd^ 9 -cGs 
Th5-9-d5'n}S Vtiaa 
Th5-9-dB'rsi 
The-3d-9-r5'tuB 
Th£^Uf(^r^t 
Tlie-3d-9-ri^ciw 
The-Ud'Q-r'tc 
TU6-9-d5r'i-da8 
Th9-8d-9-rl^t98 
The-5d^-r9'-m8^de8 
ThS-9-d5'r9S 
7%S'g-ddre 
ThS-9-d5'8i-gi 1 
Tlle-9-d5-Si-Bp'9-lIS 1 
TliS<9>dd'ai-Qa 1 
Th 9 -lSd^ 9 -tgi, or -t5 
ThS-p-dS'tipn 2 
Tli^-BdVtiis 


ThS-o-da'lus 
The-5g'e-nSg 
ThS-o-gT^t9n 
TliS-9g-ne't9S 
Tli^-Sl'y-tfis 
TJie-om'e-d5n 
TJie-o'Disis 
The- 9 -nl'cu 8 
Tlifi-o-nl'nits 
Tli9-8n^9-S 
Tlifi'9-pS 
The-8ph'5i-n5 
Th9-5pli'?i-nSf 
ThE-o-pha'ii|- 9 , or 
Tbe-oph-e-ni'si 
The-oph'j-lsi 
The-Sph'i-lus 
ThS-o-phy-lac' tus 
TJie~Sphfy~met 
Tlia-o-p51'9-mQs 
Tlie-8p^r9-pG8 
Tiie-5'ris 
The-o'rj-Gs 
TlxS-p-ti'mps 
The-Sx^e-iisi 
Tlig-9X-S'iii-?t 
TJig-9X-e'i4-Ss 
Th9-8x'9-TiuB 
TJi 9 -i 3 Lm'e-ngs 
Tlie-rap'nffi 
Tligr-ai-p 9 ii^tjg' 9 -iiQs 
The-ra'si-^i 1 
Tbgr'i-cl6§ 
Tlie-rld^fli-mas 
Tlie-r5m'^-£lias 
Ther^l-nus 
TJie-r3p'pi-das 
Tb^-ri't^s 
TbSr'm» 
Ther-ma'j-cSs 
Ther-maii^ti -9 1 
Tber-m3'd9ii 
Ther-mBp'y-lae 
The-r6d'a-maa 
The-rSm'e-dBn 
▼.) Tbgr-o-nl^c^ 

V,) Ther-Bil' 9 -chSs 
Ther-al'tg^" 
The-rd'chus 
Tlies-brtgs 
TbSs'ce-lus 
Tli9-sg'^ 

Tb9-sS^js 

The-se'pm 

Ths'seas (».) 6 

Thg-s6'us (a.) 

Thf-sl^dffl 

The-sl'dSs 

Thes-m5pli’9>r^ 

Tligs-m9-]>b5'rj-st 

ThpB-m5ph'9-r3a 

Tlies-in3th'e-tje 

Thes-p6'st, or -pl^ji 

Th^s-px'fi-d© 

TIi98-pX'9-de8 

ThSs'pi-ffl * 

TllSs'pi-Gs 

TliSs'pri-a 

Tlies-prs'ti 

Th^s-prs'tj-gi 1 

Thes-prg'tis 

Tlips-pre'tys 

Th^s-sa'U-^ 

Th^a-sS^ll-bn 

Thes-sa-lj-o'tia 

TbSs's?i-lis 

ThSs-S 949 -nl'ca 

ThSs'sgi-lus 

ThSs't^-iaa 

Thgs't? 

Thgs'ti-gi 
Titeg-tl' 9 -dffi, and 
Thea-ti'si-dgs 
Th8s^ti-as 
ThBa-tj-dl^pm 
ThSs'ti-Gs 
Thes'tbr'i-dgs 
TliSe'ty-iys 
ThSs^ty-life 
Th5s'ty-iaa 
Tlieu-dB^f i-Ga 1 
Theu'd9-tG8 
TIieG-rBp^i-dgs 
TJbeQ-aj-inar^^g 

Thed'tja, or Tea'thia 
T1iI'9 

Tlil-iil-Iga» 

Tbl>3d'iL-ma8 

Tinr'mi-d?t 

Thls'bp 

1 

Thys'9-Si 

Thp-Jtc^tsa 

ThiB-^n-tg'ft 

Th9-&n'ti^ 1 

Tbp^n'ti-fim 1 

Tli3m^y-rta 

Thp-ni'tg^ 


TIi9-iiI'ti8 

Th6'9n 

Th9-6'sfi 

TJi9-o'tS§ 

Tli9-rd'nj-ua 

Tlio'ri-ai 

Thor'i-cQs 

TJio'ri-Qs 

Thps-pl'tSs 

Tho'us 

Thra'cp 

Thra'ces 

TJira'C|-§i 1 

Thrdte 

Th]fic'j-d» 

Thri'se-si 

Tlira'ae-as 

Thr^i-sid^e-fis 

Thra'§j-Ss 1 

Thr^-sBn'i-dSs 

Thra'sy-Ss 

TlirdS-y-bC'l^s 

Thras-y-diB'ys 

Thr?i-syi' 9 -£liGs 

Tlir^-sym'j-cliSs 

Thraa-y-mS'dgs 

Tlir&s-y-mS'l^s 

Tbras-y-mi'nuiB 

Tiire'c^ 

Tlir9-i''c)-us 1 

TJire-Is's?i 

ThrB'ni-am 

Thro'nj-Ga 

TJm-cyd'i-def 

Thu-de'mus 

Th,.gn^i.d*j 

ThQ'ri-§i 

Thu'ri-ffi 

Thu'n-i, or Thu'ri-fim 
Tliv-rl'nuia 
Thfi'ri-fia 
Thfis^ci -9 1 
Thy/^-de? 

S'. 

Tby-?i-mX'9, C. 
Thy^ft-mXa 
Thy'a-mGB 
Tliy-5i-tl'r§i 
Thy-g'n^ 

Thy-gs't6s 

Thy-98-tg^ys 

Thy-es-tl'a-dgs 

ThSr'i? ^ 

Thy'igi-dgs 

TJiy'i?is 

Thym-brae'pa 

Thym'br}-? 

Thjiii'bri-am 

Thynii'bri-iis 

Thyin'9-15 

Thy-ni3ch'?L-rgs 

Thyni'o-clg^ 

Tliy-mcB'tEa 

TMn'i-?i 

Thjn'i-aa 

Thy-o'np 

Tliy-o'nefis 6 

Thy-3'tga 

Thy-rae'us 

Tlxf're * 

Thyr'9-?i 

Tbyr-9-£'t» 

Tliyr-9-a'tis 

Thyr'9-ttni 

Thyr^i-dSa 

Thjr'i-3n 

Thyr^j-fis 

Thyr-sag'e t» 

Thyr-saf'e-tga 

Ti4L'r?i®^ ’ 

Tl-a'85i, M. 
Tib-9-rg'nl 
Tl-bS'n^s 
Tlb- 9 -rln'}-dgs 
Tlb-9-ri'au8 
Tlb^^-rtB 
Tl-bg'ri-Ga 
Tl-bg'rys 
TX-bg'sis 
Tlb-i-sg'nps 
Tl'brjs 
Tib^u-4 
Tlb-tir-tl'ii9S 
Tt-bur'tj-Ga 1 
Ti'chia 
Tlch^j-Ga 
Tl-ch3'ni-Sa 

Tj-cl^nym 
Ti-cl'nus, rivor, 
TVi-pGa, man* 

Tl-fa'tSL 

Tyg'^-eta 

Tx|-9l-lx'iipa 


Ti-g61Mj-us 

Ti-gra'n§9 

Tj-grd-n9-cer't|i 

Tl'gre§ 

Tl'gna 

Tig-u-rl'nl 

T!l-?i-vemp'tua 

Tjl'h-us 

T{l-phu'b5i 

Tl-mte'gi 

Tl-mcen'e-tSs 4 

Ti-maB'ue 

Ti-ma|'e-ne9 

Tim-gi-|gn^-de§ 

Tim-9-|s^te| 

Tl-ina^o-ias 

Ti-nian'drpdga 

Ts-man'ge-lGs 

Tl-nian'tJie§ 

Tl-mdr'ehj-def 

Tl-niar'e-t 9 , or -tp 

Tl-nia'§j-8n 1 

Tlm-ii-slth'e-fis 

Tl-nia'§j-us 1 

Tl-ina'vijis 

Tjni'9-as 

Tl-me'fi-as 1 

Ti-mg'di-us 1 

Ti-mocIi^5L-re| 

Ti-iwoch^fi-ils 

Tint-9“clS^?i 

Tini' 9 -cIS§ 

TJrn-9-cli^d5is 

TMti3c''r^-te5 

Ti m6'cre-3n 

Tl«i-9-de*'in98 

TSm- 9 -la'us 

Tl-nio'le-on 

Tl-nio'lys 

Tl-n)Siii^ 9 -£lius 

Tl-inS'iiix 

Tl-niBn'i-dB? 

TMu3pll'9-ne§ 

Ti-m3s'tl)e-nes 

TMn5'the-Ss 

Ttn'gis 

Tln'n 

Tlph'y-sgi, W* 

Ti-rS'si-as 1 

Tir-i-ba'sO? 

TIr-i-ba'zua 

Tir-i-da'tea 

Tl-ryn'thi-si 

Tl-saj'vm» or -ys 

Ti-s^g'p-ras 

Tf-sGni'e-ngy 

Tl-s^m'y-uGa 

TI''si-38 1 

Tl-aic'ry-tsa 

Ti-9!-5'nu8 I 

Tl-slph^9-n5 

Tl-8lph'9-niGs 

Tl 8 ^ 9 -bls 

Tis-sSLm^e-iaGs 

Tl8-ea>phgr^nSs 

Tl't?in, or Tl-ta'nya 
Tlt'a-ny, or -liB 
Tl-ta'ngs 

TXH'MB'ys 

Tl-ta'nj-?i 

Tl-t&n'i-d6s 

TT-ta'iii-us 

Tl-ta'nya, gianU 

Tlt^?i-nQs, river, 

TIt-y-rg'si-Ga 1 

TXt-^<rgs^s 

Tit-y-rg'sys 

Tl-tg'nys 

Tlth-p-nld'i-fi 

Tl-th5'n|8 

Tr-thd'nys 

Tl-thS'ry-y 

Ti-thraus^tga 

Tr-tlirg'ni-Gm 

Ti"t|.si 1 
TWj-S.'n5i 1 
*n-ti-a^np8 I 
l’X"ti-gs 1 

Tl-ttn'i-Gs 

TJ''t}-as 1 

Tit-thg'ym 

Tl-tfi^rj-Gs 

Tit'y-rGs 

Tft'y-Sa 

Tit'y-Ss 

TIe-pBl'9-mG0 

Tma'rBa 5 

Tma'rys 5 

TmS^lus 5 

T5cli'4-rl 

Toes' 9 -bl 8 4 

Ty-ga't^ 

T9>g3%i-G8 


Ty-lS'nua 

Tol-e-ta'nys 

Ty-le'tym 

T3l-is-t6'b|-I 

Tol'ini-des 

T3I'9-piiSii 

Ty-lo's? 

To-lum'rij-Ss 

To-m«e'ym 

T3m'?L-ras, C. F. K. 

L. M. S. W. 

Ty-nia^rys, Cr, P. 
Ty-niS^rys 
Toni'i-sy 
Ty-ml't® 

Toi»' 9 -rl 

TSm'y-ria 

Tyn-dS't^i 

To'ne-gi 

Tyn-ill-j-a'nya 

Ton-|il')-uB 

Tyn-lil'iys 

Ty-pi^zys 

Ty-pa^zua 

To-pi'r|S, or -rys, 5. 

TBp'i-rls, M* W* 
To-ra'ni-us 
To-re-d'tai 
T5We-tai 
T5r'i-nl 
Ty-ro'ne 
Tyr-qud'ty 
Tyr-qud'tys 
7>-ry'ne 
T5x-9-rid''|-gi 
Tox'eus 6 
Tyx-lc'ry-tg 
Tox'i-li 
T3x'l-ms 
Trd'by-y 
Trsi-cha.M|-5 
Tracb'y-ias 
Tra^giiya 
Tr.?-£hg'9 
Tra^gli}!! 

Try-chln^i-y 
TrdCh-9-nl'tiS 
TraPte 
Try-gce'di-si 
Try-gu'ri-am 
Tmj-a-n3p^9-lla 
Tr^i-ja'nya 
7'rZ'jqn 
Tr.il4t>9 
Tral-li-d'nys 
Tryru-bB'lya 
Tra'ni-B, or -Ga 
Traiia-yl-pX^nya 
‘ Triiijs-py-da'iiua 
Trdna tlb-y-rl'iiji 
Trrtns-tib-y-rl'ttya 
Try-pG'zy 
Try-pg'zyn 
Try-p5'zya 
Try-phg'y 
TrHB>}~ni3'nu8 
Traii'ifi-Gs 1 
Try-ba^ti-Ga 1 
Tr9>bgl*l|>a^nya 
Try-bgl-Ii-S'nus 
Try.ligl'lj-Gs 
G'rg'bj-gi 
TrS'bj-Gs 
Tre-bO'ni-y 
Try-bB-npa'nys 
Trp-bB'nj-Gs 
Trgb'y-l?i 
Trp-mgl'lt-Ga 
Trgm'y-lGa 
Trg^'vi-ri 
Trgv'i-ri 

Tri.a'ri-Qg 

Trl'bS-nj-G^nya 

TrXbVcI 

Trr-bu'»I 

Trr-bG'iius 

Trlc-fi-ta'ii^, or -nGia 

Trl-cGa'sga 

TrXc-ys-tl'ni 

Trlc'cae hrWsi) 

TrXc*ci-a'nya 1 

Trlgh^pnGa 

Tri-gbs'nis 

Tri-glid'ni-Gm 

Trlo-jp-ti'nus 

Triiia'ri-?i 

Trxc-9.l5'nl 

Tri-c3r'y-tbG« 

Trx-cra^n$t 

Tn-crg^n^ 

Trxd-yn^tx^nr 

Tn-g'rBa, or -rta 

Trr-y-tgrVc* 

TrXf-y-lI'pys 

Tn-|gm'i-ny 

Tn-|gm'i-nG8 

Tn-g5'npm 
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Trl-na'cn-gi 

Trin'ai-cris 

Tri-na'cri-fia 

Tri-na'siis 

Triii'e-mela 

Trln-e-mi'ei 

Tri-Sc'a-lgi 

Trl'9-cl.i 

Tri^9-(ias 

TrT-6'rio9 

TrI^o-p.«s 

Trl-n-pG'i-iis 3 

Tri-o-pj'is 

'rn-o^pi-iim 

Tn pli>I'!-gi 

Tri-phy'lis 

Tn-phy'lus 

Trip'o-dl‘ 

Trjp' 9 -lTa 

Tnp-tol'e-mus 

Triq^ue-trg. 

Trls-rne-gis'tys 

Trl-tS'^, or -ti'?. 
Tri^'ti-ji }, or Tr7t'ti-5i 
Trr'ti -iirn 1 
Trit-9-ge-ni^?i 
Tri-tS'ne? 

Tri-to'nis 

Tri-to'nys 

Tri-uin-p»-ll^ni 

Trr-utn'vj-ri 

Triv^i-y 

TrTv'»-iB An^trym 
Trlv^j-aj Lu'ci,is 
Tn-vi'ciim 
Tro'a-de? 

Trocli'y-ri 

rrQch'o-Is 

Troe-zS'ne 

rry-ftH'i-um 

rrSg'i.lua 

rryg-lfid'y-t® 

rr9fl:-15d'y-tes 

Pro'i-Ioa 

Pro'i-lus 

Pry-iu'^ft-nas 

Tr5m en-tl'na 

TrSph'j4a8 

Proph^l-miSs 

Pry-pho'm-fis 

PrSa^Bii-lI 

rrSs'su-lum 

'Pr38^flij-lfis 

Prot'i-lum 

Trd-^n-ti'num 

Trys-y-dicm'y^nSa 4 

TrJph^j-ras 

Tr>pU-|-9-(l5'rys 

TrypIi- 9 -nT'nu 8 

Try-phS'sgL 

Tun)c-r5 

Tu-bi-lus'tn-gi 

Ta'by-lSs 

Tuc'cj-y 1 

Tuc.ci“t5'r?i 

TQc'ci-as 1 

Tu'ci-?i 1 

Ty-ddr'tj-gi I 

Ta-di-ta'nus 

Tu'dri 

Tv-«r'9-Ws 

Ta'^e-nl 

Tfl-gi-ri'nya 

Ty-lln'5l 

TaMi-A'niim 

TyMPy-lgi 

TfiPh-us 

Ty-nC'ty 

Ty-ra'ni-ua 

Tur-baai-5 

Tur-d 9 -td'nl 

TUrMu-lI 

Tn-r5'fiis 

Tii'rj-gi 

Tu-ri-afftS 

Td'ri-cum 

Ta^rj-us 

Tu^r9-n59 

Tu'r 9 -ni, in GmU 

Ty-ra'ni, in Germany, 

Tyr-ptPi-5i 

Tur-pU-j-rnys 

Tur-pin-Sa 

Tur'pi-« 

Tyr-ira'ni-aa 

Tttr-ri-a^nvff 


Tyr-ri'nys 

Tu-ruPlj-iis 

Tue-ca'ni-y 

TQs'cS 

Tus'ci-? 1 

Tus-cu-la'niim 

Tus^cu-lum 

Tu-ta'ntis 

Tu-tG'ly 

Tu-te-ll'ny 

Tu'dig-y 

Tu'ti-si 1 

Tu-ti-ca'nys 

Tfl'ti-cum 

Tu-tpli^ny 

Tn-tiKi-iis 

Ty'gi-na 

Ty-y-ne'i-iis 3 

Tj-y-nse'us 

Ty'y-neus 6 

Ty-a-n-i^tis 

Ty'bris 

Ty'che 

Tycli'i-cus 

Tych'i-iSs 

Tyj|lio'ni-as 

Tp'daus 6 

Ty-dPdSs 

Ty-S'nis 

Ty-ian'gi-I 

Tyrn-brS'nys 

Ty-mo'lys 

Tym-pd'ni-y 

Tym-phffl'I 

Tyn-dd'r9-3a 

Tyn-da're-us 

Tyn-dar'j-dffl 

Tyn-dar'i-d5a 

TJiiMy-rTs 

Tyn'dy-riis 

Tyn'ci-chfia 

Ty-pa'nc-aj 

Ty-pba'oii 

Ty-ph5'eus 6 * 

Ty-ph5'i-Ss, or 

Tj-pbS'e-as (a.) 
Ty.pIiC'nis 
Tyr- 9 -cl'n® 

or 

Ty-rdii'^e-t(B 

Tj-i^n'ai-Sn 

Tfre^ 

Tyr-^dA't5§ 

TSfr'j-i 

Ty-rPy-tSs, PT, 
Tyr'j-Qs 
Ty-rSg'ly-phSs 
Tyr-rh6'nS 
Tyr-rho'ni-y 
Tyr-rh5^imra 
Tyr-rhe'nya 
Tyr'rhous 6 
Tyr-rhl'dce 
Tyr-rh!i'e-nffi 
Tyr-se'tgi 
Tyr-tiB^us 
Ty'^si^S 1 
Tzac^9-nSs 5 
5 


fJ'bi-I 

TJ-cJir^-gbn 

tJ'cy-Ma 

Ul-rPcys 

Wric 

C-lIx'ous 6 

t)l-pi-a^nyg 

Wyinm 

■DPpl^s 

tJ'ly-briE 

t)-l3?s'sg§ 

Vm-br5'nys 

'Cm'bri-y 

tJm-bi:P'c)4s 1 

Vm-mtd'j-iis 

ua'ch© 

tJn-df-cSm'vi-n 
tr'nj-cils 
■Gnx'i-y 1 


0-iS'gus 

O-ra^nj-a, or-d 

U-ra'm-l, or 

O-ra^ni-us 

U^ra-nus 

|,]r-ba'nys 

tir^bi-ca 

Vr-bic'y-si 

Ur'bi-cQs 

i;Tr-b>d'e-ni5s 

Vr-bi'nym 

C-rS^ um 

■dr'^e-num 

tir-gy-la^nj-gi 

tJ'ri-a 

O-ri'on 

■D-rPtea 

Vr-sid'l-iis 

S r-si'nus 
r'flu-ltts 
Us-ca'iiy 
Us'ce-nSm 
Cr-sip'e-te§ 
0-elp'i-I 
ys-ti'cy 
O'ti-cy 
tjx'y-m? 
trx-el-ly-du'num 
trx'i-T 1 

Vx-la'y-my 

■O-zPtgi 


Vyc-cte'I 

Vai-cii^na 

Vy-dav'e-ro 

Vdd-i-mo'nis La'cys 

Vd^-e-drd'ssi 

Vy-dSPlj-us 

V?i-|s'nl 

V^-een%i 

Vy-gS'sua 

Va'£gi-lla 

Vy-Pcys 

Val- 9 .-mi'rus 

Vy-lfin^ti-y I 

Vai-9n-t5n-i-a'nt.is 

F&l-^UnH-qn 

Vdl-en-ti'rius 

VHS'rj-y 

Vi-l§-ri-a''iiys 

Va-Wri^m 

Vi-15'rj-as 

VaPe-rtta 

vap^PQs 

Vyl-la^ta 

Val-la^tum 

V?il-leb'a-na 

Van'da-ll 

Vain-da'l}-l 

Wn^l'o-n5? 

Van'iij-us 

Vy-ra'nes 

Vyr-da3'i 

Vy-rS'nus 

Var-cun-tS^i-tts 3 

Va^rj^y 

VaPi-cUa 

Vy-rtn'i-us 

Vy-ri'nl 

Va'n-as 

Vy-sa'tas 


Vas'c 9 -n 5 f 
Vas-c5n'i-cus , 
Va'tj-y 1 

Vat-i-ca nys 
Va-tj-d'nys 1 
Vy-ttn'i-da 
Vy-trS^nus 
Vy-clii'rd? 
Vec-tSd'i-u8 
VSc'ti-as 1 
Vec-t5'nS9 
Ve-dl^i8, Pluto* 
Vs'di-as PoPli-o 
Ve-|g^ti-as 1 
V6^i-Si3 
VS-i-a^i-fis 
Vg-i-a^nys 3 
Vd-i-Sn'tS? 3 
VS-i-dn't5 3 
VS'i-i3 
VSj' 9 -vjs 
V§-la^brym 
V^-la'ni-us 


Ve-liu'ni 
VePe-dy 
Ve-le'i-Si 3 

VS^i-y 

Ve-lib'9-n 

VePi-ca 

Ve-li^ny 

Ve-li'nym 

Vy-lj^nys 

Ve-I|- 9 -cas'si 

Vel-i-ter^ny 

Vel-l-tePnus 

VdPi-tg§ 

VePi-tr®, or V?-lI'tne 

Vd^h-us 

Vdl'lsi-vi 

Vdl'le-da 

Vel-lS'i-us 3 

Ve-na^frym 

Ve-nan'ti-as 1 

Ven'e-dsB 

Vdn'e-di 

Ve-ned'i-cSs SPnus 

Vdn'e-li 

Ve-nfi'n-y 

"Vdii'e-tl 

Ve-ni/t|-gi 1 

Vknhco 

Ven'?-tas 

Vy-nlPi-sL 

V€n'no-nSs, A, F* JST. 

Py, S* 

Ven-no'nS§, C. L* M* 
Ven-n5'ni-us 
Ven-tid^j'us 
Vdd-y-le^i-Ss 3 
V5n^u-15s 
Ve-nG'sj-y 1, or 

Ve-nu'?i-am 1 
Ve-pl'cus 

VSr'y-gri, Jl* Ft* K* 

W* (t. V.) 

V^-Ta'gri, W, (i. V.) 

Ve-ra^ni-ai 

V^-ra'nj-Ss 

Ver-yn-nl^Q-lus 

Vc-rdn^ni-Ss 

Ver-ba'nys La'cys 

Vyr-bTfe'e-nus 

Ver-cepr® 

Ver-cin-|et' 9 -rXx 

Ve-sO'ny 

Ve-rS'tym 

Vg'rj-y 

Ver-dSPIys 

Ver-gn'I-y 

Ver-|lP|-ffi 

Ver-lllV^is 

Vei-|Tn'i-us 

Ver'li-um 

Ver-gob^re-tas 

Ve-rl'ny 

Vdr^i-tas 

V5r-y-d6c'tj-as 1 

VSr- 9 -mSLn'dy-I 

Ve-rd'ny 

Ve-r5'nss 

VSr-y-ni'csi 

Vdr-re-dl'nym 

VSr'rea 

VSr^rHSs 

V«r'ri-as PIdc'cys 

Vyr-rG'gS 

Ver'ty-gus 

VeVti-c5 

Ver-tj-cdr'di-gi 

V€r'y-1© 

VSr-rt-la'mi-um 

VSr-u-ia'nus 

VSs'y-gas 

Vgs'bj-as, or 

Vy-fiu'bl-Ss 
V€s'ci-y 1 
VSs-ci-a^num 1 
VSs-cy-la'ri-iis 
VSs'§ rts 
Ve-se'vi-fis, ond 

Ve~aS'vuB 
Vy-son'ti-d 1 
Vys-pa-^i-a'nys 1 
Fes-pd'fi-^n 

VSs-pe-rd'gS 

Ves-tanes 

Ves-ta'li-y 

Ves-taHis 

Vys-tS^ci-tts 1 

Ves-t«VS9 

V^e-tPnl 

Vfs-tpnys 


Ves-to'n-Qs 
Ves-trl^/c}-us 1 
VSs'y-lus 
Ve-su'vj-Qs 
Vds^vj-u^ 

Vets)-n7s^?L 
Ve-tra'ni-6 
Vet-ti-g'’nua 
Vet'Ti-iis ’ 

Vet-t6'nS§ 

VSt-u-lo'ni-gi 
Ve-tii^n-a 
Ve-tii^n-us 
Vet-vs-tiKlsi 
Vi^5i-dus, or 

Vl'y-drQs, jS. M 

Vi-a^drus, Trollope, 
Vl-a^lis 
Vi-hen'ni-iis 
Vi-bid'i-a 
Vi-bIdV2s 

Vib-i’u'Tius 

Vlb-i'6'n6§ 

V5b'i-us 
Vib-y-la'nus 
Vib'U-lS'nus 
Vl-buPli-us 
Vi-cap'p-tci, or 

Vi'c? Po'ty 
Vl-cSPh-Qa 
Vl-cen'ti-y 1 
Vi-cS^ti-y 1 
Vic-to^rj-gi 
Vic-ty-ri'ny 
VTc-to-rl'nus 
Vic-to'ri us 
Vic-tum'vi-ffl 
Vl-d6FI|-us 
ViHi-y 
ViPh-fis 
Vim-i-na'ci-fim 1 
Vtm-i-na'lis 
Vl-naMi-a 
V}n-cSn/ti-us I 
Vin'ci-tis 1 
V;n-da'lhiis 
Vin-dSl'i-ci 
Vjn-dy-li''ci-y 1 
Vin-de-mi-a'tyr 
Vin-dSm^i-tor 
V^n-dt-ci-a^nns 1 
Vin-d!''ci-us 1 
Vin'di-li 

VJn-d9-b5'ny, j 3. M* S. 

Sch* 

Vjn-dSbVn?, F, Py, 
Vi-ut-cf-a'iiii8 1 
Vx-ni"c}-fi8 1 
Vl-nid^i-Qs 
VXn'i-Qs 
Vin^ni-us 
Vfp-Sd'ni-y 
Vip-sa'nj-iis 
Vi-ra'go 
Vir’bj-as 
Vir-du^ma-ras 
Vir-diPj-ffi 
Vir-«l'i-a8 
Vtrrkl 
Vjr-fin'i-y 
Vjr-gin'}-us 
Vir-i-a^thus 
Vir-i-da'si-tis 1 
Vir-i-dSm'sL-ras 
Vl-rId' 9 -vTx 
Vlr-i-pla^cy 
Vir- 9 -dQ'iium 
VJr'ri-us 
Vi-rd'num 
VXs-cel-li'nua 
Vi-sgi'a]-as ■ 

Vis^tu-ly 

Vl-siir'gis 

Vi-ta-lj-a'nys 

Vl-tgPU-y 

Vl-tSl-li-a'nys 

vi-tsrii-as 

Vi/'tj-y 1 

Vl-tis^gi-tbr 

Vlt-o-du'rym 

ViPri-cus 

Vi-trd'vi-tts 

Vit^y-la 

Vxt'y-lus 

Viv-j a'nus 

Vp-cS'ni-y 

Vy-co^ni-Bs 

V9-c3n^ti-y 1 

Vy-cbn^tj-i 1 


VSc'u-lg. 

Vod'e-sua 
VoI-y-gin^i-uB 
V61-2i’nG'ri-Qs 
Vo-!a'jaa 
VoH-tei'ry 
VSl'cffi, or VoPI© 
Vyl-ca^ti-us 1 
VoPe-siis 
Vy-lo^'e-sSs 
Vp-log^y-sGa, C. L, M, 
Sell* W* 
YSl-9-g6'su8, JT. 
Vyi-sin'i-i 
Vyl-sin'i-um 
Vpl-tin'i-a 
V 9 l-tur'c}-us 1 
Vo-lu'bi-lis 
Vo-lum'n® Fa'num 
Vp-luni'ni-a 
Vy-lum'ni-us 
Vy-lu' pi -51 

Vol-y-se'ni3S 

Vy-lQ-si-a^nys 1 

V9-lu^§i-us 1 

VoPy-suS 

Vol-u-tl'ny 

V9-ina'nus 

Vy-no'lie^ 

Vn-ra^niiS 
Vos'e-gus 
V6-ti-6^nuB 1 

Vyl-ca'ni 

Vul-ca^ni-Gs 

Vul-ca'nua 

y^Vcm 

Vyl-cG^ti-Ss 1 
Vul-fe'ni-us 
Vul-giv^a-gy 
Vul-tO^j-uS 3 
Vul-tu-iS'i-Gs 3 
Vyl-tfi^n-us 
Vul-tiir^cj-us 1 


Xdn'thi-cai 

Xan'tlq-cles 

Xgn-thXp'pe 

Xa3i-tli9-pu^lys 

Xan^tj-clc^ 

Xan-tip^pe 

Xe-nUg'o-rGs 

Xen'9-rC*3 

X6ii^e-tus 

Xe^iie-uS 

Xe-ni^&'dGs 
Xe/n]-&s 
Xe^nj-us 
Xgn-9-«l5^a 
Xgn^9-cles 
X6ii-9-cli'a5§ 
X 9 -n 3 c'ra-te 8 
Xe-n5c^ri-t5 
Xe-nGc'ri-tGs 
Xiii- 9 -da^iiius 
XSii-9-d«/mys 
Xe-n5d'j-cg 
Xe-nSd^9-ghGa 
Xeii- 9 -do'rus 
Xgn-9-d5'tes 
Xe-n 2 d' 9 -tus 
Xe-n®^t5ts 
XgD-9-ing^dS^ 
Xe-noph'y-nGs 
Xe-nSph'i-lGa 
Xexi^9-ph5n 
Xgn-o-phyn-tl'ys 
Xeil- 9 -pi-thS^ 9 .j or 
Xen- 9 -pi-thi^gi 
XSr-9-iyb^i-y 
Xerx-S'ny 
Xerx'Sy 
Xeux'e^ 

XS-mg^ne 

Xi-phS^ne 

Xipn-i-llTiys 

Xyn'i-as 
XyR-<B'ci-9i 1 
Xyp^e-tg 
XWi-ci 
Xjs'ti-lis 


ZGb'y-tGs 

Zab-dj-cS'ne 

Zab^i-lGs, or Zab'y-lGa 

Zy-cha'r|-5s 

Zac^9-ru8 

Zy-go'rus 

Zy-grffi^us 

Za^greus 6 

ZaFa-tG^ 

Zy-lS'cys 

Z^-lea'cy'j 

Za^me-is 

Zdn'cie 

Zdr-bi-S'nus 

Zyr-do'oeg 

Zdr'e-tffi 

Za-i]-d'drS§ 

Za-ii-as^pS^ 

Zdr-ma-ny-ghg'gys 

Za'tSf 

Za'thGl 

ZSm-G'cey, or 

Za-ve^ce§ 

Ze-bi'ny 

Ze-le'g. 

ZS'lS? 

Ze-ll'? 

Zc-ld'tys 

Ze-lot'y-pS 

Zf-n6^bi-gi 

Ze-no^bi-x 

Ze-r.6^bi-us 

ZSii' 9 -c 1G8 

ZSn-9-cli'd6§ 

ZGn-9-dd'riis 

Zen-9-d6'ti-a, or Gm 2 

Ze-n 6 d' 9 -tus 

Ze-n5ph'a-n6§ 

ZSn-o-po-si'don 

Ze-noth'e-mis 

Zeph'y-r’is 

Zgph-y-n'tjs 

Ze-ph^rr'i-Gm 

Z6ph'y-rQm 

Zepb'y-iSs 

ZS'tus 

Z5'th6§ 

Zcu-Ji-ta'n^L 
Zeilg^msi 
Zeus 6 
Zeu'sia 

Zeux-j-da^mys 

Zedx'i-das 

ZeGx-Xp'py 

Zeux'is 

Zeux'o 

zi-eaa 

ZXg-9-bu'nus 

ZTl'i-y 

Zxm'ai-ry 

Zi-my'rl 

Zl-bb^e-rjs 

Zl-pliS^n? 

Zi-pce'te^ 

Zmjl'?i-cM 

Zy-dl^a-cas 

Z5'i-lus 

ZoG-tg'ym 

Zon'y-rGs, A* C. M- ^ 

W, 

Zp-na^rfia, Py. 
Z8ph^9-rGs 
Zp-pyr'i-d 
Zp-pyr'i-Gn 
Z6p/y-rGs 
Z8r-94[8'ter 
Z8r-9-Ss-trS''vs (a.) 
ZSs^l-mGs 
Z8s^}-ne 
Zps-tS'rj-y 
Zp-thr&us'tg^ 

Z8t^l-cus 

Zy-pho'ngg 

Zy-dre't® 

Zy-gSlu^tSf 

Zyd'p-ny 

ZyffH 

zyrH 

Zy-gSm'H?i 

Zy-g8p'o-lts 

zy-gTi^t© 

Z|-ni€'thy8 


* TypKo^oits* — This word ia very often incorrectly written Typhous^ and pronounced accordingly* The Greek is Tv^cosvs* 
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TEEMINATIONAL VOCABULAKY. 

PREFACE. 


The following Terminational Vocabulary of Greek and Latin Proper Names is 
In the main that of Walker, but with many corrections and considerable additions. 
There is such a want of correspondence between the contents of Walker’s Termi- 
national Vocabulary and those of liia Initial Vocabulary, that they seem to have 
been derived from different sources. Each embraces a large number of words not to 
be found in the other j the Terminational Vocabulary containing, in particular, many 
names belonging to the Latin of the middle ages, which are not included in the 
Initial Vocabulary. For example, of the sizieew words which Walker gives in his 
Terminational Vocabulary under the ending du, only six are found in his Initial Vo- 
cabulary 5 and an equal want of correspondence appears under many other termi- 
nations. There are also, as has already been remarked (p. 1705), numerous dis- 
crepancies in the accentuation of the words which are common to both ; and, strange 
as it may seem, in not a few instances the Terminational Vocabulary contradicts 
itself. Thus, under the termination ties, the words Lyncides, Promethides, Teleclidssy 
JIdsneclideSj CEclides, ^ndroehdeSf Eucltdos, and Eurydides are first represented as 
accented on the penultimate^ and, immediately after, are incorrectly included in the 
list of those accented on the antepenultimate. 

In the present revision, these inconsistencies have been removed. Walker’s 
Terminational Vocabulary has been compared throughout with the Initial Vocabu- 
lary as now enlarged and corrected, and, in cases of discrepancy, the accentuation 
has been conformed to that adopted in the latter. Where the true accent of a word 
is doubtful, the uncertainty is indicated by a note of interrogation. 

It has already been mentioned, that Walker’s Terminational Vocabulary contains 
a large number of words not to be found in his Initial Vocabulary. Most of these 
words have been allowed to remain 3 but, though obvious mistakes have been recti- 
fied, Walker, in general, is responsible for their orthography and pronunciation. 

The classical scholar, as well as the common reader, may find it convenient to 
have at hand a synopsis of the more important termimtions of Greek and Latin 
proper names which serve to determine the quantity of the penultimate. As most 
of these terminations are sigmficant, their meaning has been indicated in the lists 
which are subjoined, by giving either the root, or a derivative of the same origin. 

The following rules will serve as a guide to the accentuation of a large number of 
proper names. 

I. LONG PENULTIMATE. 

1. The penult is long, with very few exceptions, in Greek and Latin proper names 
of the following terminations : — 
ajwr, anMra (dvfjpy man), as Nica’nor, Deiani'ra. 

RoUf as Lyca^on. 

brVca or brifga, in names of Celtic origin, as Conimbri^ca, Segobri'ga. See p. 
1705, note f. 

mius, haiCi or hHU (/SovXfji counsel), in Greek names, as Thrasybu'lus, Neobu'Ie. 
elMa or eUa to celebrate), as Agathocle^a. Except Dddeaox Diohlea, a town* 

etudes, as EucliMes. 

cUtm or dUus (jeXcir6s, famous), as Heracli'tus, Polycle^tus. 

^dee (Kvdoy, glory), as Pherecy'des. 

dates (Zend dOta, given), in many Persian names, as Mithrida'tes. 
damJa (Sa/Jidio, to subdue), as Laodami'a. 

d&mus (Doric dapos for iffpos, people), as Archida/mus. Except Lyg'damus, and 
ETippodfamue, &om Imrog, horse, and Sandof, to tame. 
demus (Sfjfxosf people), as Aristode'mus, 
dsrus, dara iddipov, gift), as Diodo'rus, Pando^ra. 

dunum, (comp. Gael, dun, a hill, fortress 3 W. din, dinas, cityj Sax. tun, enclosure, 
TOWN), as Lugdu'num. 

durum (Ir. and Gael, dur, W. dvtr. Arm. dour, water), as Salodu^nun, Solwre, 

Sis, as .^ne^is. In J^ereis the penult is sometimes short. 

Snor (dvijp, man 3 comp, -tmor), as Ante'nor. 

fi-sdus or fr^us (Old Ger.>Wdu, peace), as Alfre'dus, Godefti'dus. 

geiaa birth, race), as Iphigeni^a. 

f.num, as Tauxi^num. 

1du8 (Xadf, people), as Agesila'us. Except ,dg'laus, TaVaua^ 


medes, media, (prfSog, counsel), as Archimedes, Iphimedid. 
mSlus ipfjXojf, sheep ; also apple), as Eume'lus. 
nSsus (vrjaos, island), as Chersone'sus. 

nlcus, nice, or nlca, when derived from vIkti, victory, as Andronidus, Stratoni'ce, 
Thessalonida. This rule does not apply to adjectives in nicus, in which the n 
does not belong to the termination. 

Sdes (except -pSdes), as Herodes. 
dies (except -pStea), as Boo'tes. 

SUs, as Maeo'tia. Except Cas'sotis. 

ricus (Old Ger. richi, rich, powerful), as Alaridus, Henridus. Except in adjee&ves. 
tlmus {riprt, honor), as Dioti'raus. Except J^ydtimus, 

•Onus, Una, Unum, Uni, as Neptudus, Vacuda. 

-arus, as Arctu^ms, Epicudus. Except dtnx'urus. 

Haa, as Meduda. Except EVusa, 

vicus (Old Ger. totg, battle 3 comp. Eng. to vie), in names of Teutonic origin, as 
Ludovidus. 

z&nes or barzdnes, in Persian names, as Ariobarzades. 

2 . Words derived from names of places or persons, and ending in nus (with its 
variations for gender and number), and tes or ta (with its plural tx and feminine tis), 
are accented on the penult ; as Rovudnus, Flavia'nus, Damasce'nus, JSttesandn'nus 3 
and so Romahia, Roma^ni, Roma^num, Sec, j— SpartiaHes, a Spartan, plural Spartiaf- 
ta, JSEgine'tes or -ta, AhdsrVtes or -ta, Meradeo^tes-,^ SpaHia' tis, Sybariftis, Phthio'tis, 

To this rule may be added derivative names of countries m owe, ene, and ine 3 as 
Bactmafne or -»a, Palmyre^ne, Acrabattifne. 

3 . The penult is also long in plurals in atea from Latin gentile nouns in os' 3 as 
Capma'tes, from Capenas, an inhabitant of Capena. 

4. AdjtcUves in tfits (eios), derived from names of persons or places, are almost 
always accented on the penult 5 as Epicureans, Epicurean, from Epicurus. So names 
of cities, of similar derivation, in ea or ia, and names of temples or sacred places in 
eum, being originally adjectives 5 as Ceesare'a, the city of Cmsar, Antiockda, the city 
of Antiochus 3 Tkesdnm, the temple of Theseus. 

5 . The penult is also long in patronymics in tdes when derived from nouns in etds 
(eis) des. See more fully below, II. 2. 

6 . Barbarous names, Latinized by the addition of the terminations us, a, um, are 
generally accented on the penult ; as Ada^mus, ElhabeHhd^ Jddto'nus. 

But,' according to Lahbe, the termination arus is usually excepted from this rule, 
and accented on the antepenult 3 as Ed^garus. 

n. SHORT PENULTIMATE. 

1. The penult is short, with very few exceptions, in Greek and Latin proper names 
of the following terminations : — 

dies, as Miltl^ades. Except Dema^des, contracted from JOemeades^ 
xnStus (atVerdff, praised, praiseworthy), as Aristten^etus. 
agSras (dyopd, a public assembly), as Anaxag^oras. 
aiusj as Dasd'alus. Except Pharea^lus, Stympha'lus, Sardanapa^us. 

Unas idval, king), as Asty^anax. 
brStus (ffpords, a mortal), as Cleom'brotus. 
chitres (x^pm, favor), as Democh^ares. 

ehSrus, chlSre (x^pHs, dance, choir), as Stesich'orus, Terpslch'ore. 

des (irXccd, to celebrate), as Meg^acles, Men'^ecles, Periicles, Soph^ooles, Bath^Cies. 

cSla, dfla (colo, to cultivate, to Inhabit), as Agric'ola, 

erdtes (xpdrog, strength), as Hippoc'rates. 

cr'itus (xpTrtfy, from rpfrw, to separate, judge, choose), as Demoo'xitus# 
ddmas (idndcs, to subdue)^ as Alcid^amas. This termination must not be confounded 
with damns. 

dieus, dice (StKrt, justice), as Prod'icus, Euryd^ice. 

dScus, dSce {Uxopai, to receive), as Laod^ocus, Cymodfoce. 

ddtus, dSta \6or6s, given), as Herodfotus, Theod^ota. 

gSna (gigno, root gen-, to produce), as Phoebig'ena. Except Comaga^wu 

gSnes (yivos, birth, race), as Diog^enes. 

pfinus, gSne (ydvos, offspring), as Antigfonus, Antigfone. 
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lyciis (\vKog, wolf? or obsol. "XvKri, light ?), as Autorycus, 

lytus (Avrds, loosed, freed), as HippoVytus. 

mdchus, m&che {n&xn, battle), as Lysim^achus, Androm^ache. 

m&ffits (supposed to mean tozon), in names of Celtic origin, as Rotom'agus. 

mMon (pcdct)!/, ruler, guardian), as Laoin'edou. 

mSnes (ixevos, spirit, strength ; Sansc. manas, mind), as iEu'menes, Artam^enes* 
nSmiis, nSme (pdfiug^ law, i/o/ids, pasture), as Eu^nomus, Euryn'ome. 
nSuSf nSe (vdof, voUg, mind), as Antin^ous, Fliilon'oe» 

ifcA2ts to hold), as Anti'ochus. Including dScAtis receiving), as Xenod'- 
ochus ; and IffeAus (Ad^of, band of soldiers), as ArchiFochus 
onymiis (ivo/ta, name), as Hieron^ymus. 
pdter, pator (varfip, father), as Antip'ater, Eu^pator. 
pMguSf plural pAHffi (<f>aycTv, to eat), as Lotoph^agi. 
joh&nes (0ai»/(o, to show, shine), as Aristoph^anes. 
phtlus, phtla (<pi\os, friendly, loving), as Theoph'ilus, Pam'phila. 
phon, as Xen^ophon. 
phSrus (<pop6s, bearing), as Mceph'orus. 
phrcm (<ppijv, mind), as Al'ciphron. 
pddes (^i:66e5, feet), as Antip'odes. 


poliSmus, ptolSmus (irdAejwof, war), as EupoFemus, Nooptol'emua. 
pSlis (irdAtff, city), as Decap^olis. 

pyliiSy p^le (irvXrit gate), as Euryp^ylus, Hypsip'yle, * 

sthMnes (adevos, strength), as Demos'thenes. 

str&tus, str&ta (arpards, army), as Philos'tratus, Nieos^trata. 

tSlea (riXoSi end, revenue), as Frazit'eles* 

tMzis (^fidff, God), as Timo^theus, 

thon, as Mar'athon. 

thUust thSe (6o6sj quick), as Alcath'ous, Hippoth'oe. 

(vtrif men), as Trium'viri. 

xgnuSf xSna stranger, guest), as Aristox'enus, Folyx^ena. 

2, The penult is short in patronymics in idesj as PriamHies, from Priamus. Ex- 
cept, however, those which are formed by contractiony to which class belong all 
derived from nouns ending in the monosyllabic etts (ci)$) and dies ; e. g. Jltri^des (for 
Atreides)y from JitreHs ; AndrocWdesy from Jlndrocles. Except also Jimphiarai^des^ 
Jlmych/desy BcWdes (sing.), and Lycnrgt'dss* 

The rule above given relates to the singular number. The plural termination idea 
(in feminine patronymics) is always short i as Jffesper^ides, daughters of Hesperus. 


AA. 

Accent the Antepenultimate* 

Abaa, Nausicaa. 

BA. 

AccctU the Antepenultimate, 

Ababa, Besudaba, Alaba, Allaba, Aballaba, Cillaba, 
Adeba, Abnoba, Onoba, Arnoba, Ausoba, Hecuba, Geidu- 
ba, Oorduba, voluba, Butuba. 


ACA, EGA, lOA, OCA, UCA, YCA. 

Accent the Penultimate, 

Cleonica, Tliessalonica, Veronica, Manca, Arabrica, 
Conimbrica, Abobnca, Arcobrica, Merobrica, Centobrica, 
Ifasica, Ustica, Noctiluca, Donuca. 

Accent the Antepenultimate, 

Ithaca, Andriaca, Malaca, Tabraca, Mazaca, Seneca, 
Cyrenafca, Belgica, Georgica, Italica, Maltilica. Belhca, 
Jjaconica, Marmanca, Anderica, America, Africa, Ar- 
borica, Aremonca, Armorica, Norica, Tetrica, Astunca, 
Illyrica, Esica, Corsica, Athatica, Bastica, Ceretica, 
Anaitica, Celtica, Salmantica, Cyrrliestica, Utica, En- 
gravica, Oboca, Amadoca, Mutyca. 


DA, 

Accent the Penultimate, 

Abdeda, Hecameda, Diomeda, Atrida. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Aada, Adada, Synnada, Bagrada, Idubeda, Androm- 
eda, Ceneda, Agneda, Voneda, Candida, Egida, Ami- 
da (?), Anderida, Florida, Pisida. 


MEA, KEA, OEA. 

Accent the Penultimate. 

Asbamea, Alcidamea, Philodamea, Apamea, Hyamea, 
Cadraea, Nemea (?) (ffames), Ehmea, Diomea, Bunomea, 
Idumea, Epiplianea, Oranea, Geranea, ASnea, Protogenea, 
Rhenea, Prornenea, Erenea, Arachnea, Maiitinea, Bobo- 
nea, Cauconea, Cydonea, JQgonea, Hermionea, .^Etionea, 
Salonea, Lamponea, Charonea, Maronea, Chaeronea, 
Gronea, Goronea, Cherronea, Cemea, Macrynea, Cery- 
nea, Oxynea, Antinoea. 

Accent the Ant^enuUimate, 

Deme^, Nemea (city), Castanea, Aminea, Ficulnea, 
Albun^, Boda. 

PEA, REA. 

Accent the PenuUimaie. 

Hyapea, iEpea, Melampea, Hyampea, Deiopea, Cassi- 
opea, Pelopea, Panopea, Astoropea, Thespea, Area, 
Barea (a town), Parea, Caesarea, Neocsesaroa, Diocaesa- 
rea, Hieroccesarea, Combrea, Diacrea, Cassandrea, Alex- 
andrea, Lacerea, Gerea, C^tlierea, Hyperea, Meterea, 
Lycorea, Limnorea, Parorea, Latorea. 

Accent the Antepenultimate, 

Clupea or Clypea, Barea (a man), Abarbarea, Chserea, 
Laurea, Thyrea. 

SEA, TEA, XEA, YEA, ZEA. 

Accent the Penultimate, 

Amasea, Thesea, Isea, Ipsea, Hypsea, Persea, Oorsea, 
Odyssea, Musea, Batea, Galatea, Elatea, Cratea, Calli- 
cratea,Hypsicratea, Hippocratea, Asty cratea, Etea, Ophi- 
tea, Politea, Tritea, Antea, Atlantea, Cymotea, Ciyptea, 
Myrtea (city), Sebastea, Adrastea, Callistea, Lyxea, 
Fityea, Lycozea. 


Accent the Antepenultimate, 

Nicacia, Dacia, Salacia, Thaumacia, Connacia, Am- 
bracia, Thracia, Samothracia, Artacia, Accia, Gallascia, 
Griscia, Voadicia, Vindehcia, Cilicia, Libyphoenicia, 
Aricia, Lancia (a tczon), Francia, Provincia, Cappadocia, 
Forcia, Ascia, Iscia, Thuscia, Boruscia, Tucia, Lycia. 

DIA. 

Accent the Penultimate, 

Badia (?), Lebadia, Gymnopaedia, Cyropaedia, Iphi- 
media, Laomedia, Nicomedia (Angl. J^Tieome'dia), Proto- 
media, Bendidia, Peridia, Brasidia, Pandia, Rhodia 
(a nymph). 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Arcadia, Leucadia, Media, Eporedia, Corsedia, Suedia, 
Numidia, Canidia, lapidia, Pisidia, InditL Burgundia, 
Bbodia, Rhodia (a tow7t), Clodia, uErodia, Longobardia, 
Gardia, Verticordia, Concordia, Discordia, Herefoidia. 
Claudia, Lydia. 

EIA. 

Accent the Antepenultimate, 

Celeia, Aquileia, Pompeia, Tarpeia, Carteia. 

GIA. 

Accent the Penultimate. 

Elegia, Langia, Argia, Eugia, Hygia, Solygia. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Spliagia, Lagia, Norvegia, Cantabrigia, Eningia, Fin 
ningia, Lothanngia^ Turingia, Sergia, Orgia, Pelasgia, 
Fugia, Eugia, Ogygia, lapygia, Phrygia, Ortygia, Zygia. 


BEA, CEA, DEA. 

Accent the Penultimate. \ 

Rhobea, Colacea, Gylacea, Pharmacoa, Anacea, Pana- 
cea, Sphecea, Boadicea, Laodicea, Micea, Stratonicea, 
Ericea, Lancea, Ladocoa, Cymodocea- Dorcea, Lyrcea, 
Polydeucea, Lebadea, Medea, Diomedea, Midea, Brasi- 
dea, Budea. 

Accent the Ant^muUimate. 

Pharnacea, Ardea, 

GEA, HEA, lEA. 

Accent the PenuUimaie. 

Rhagea, Ligea, Euelgea, Argea, Ilurgea, Augea, 
Hygea, Solygea, Protrygea, Trachea, Tarichea. Raphea, 
Traphea, Alphea, Ampliea, Scarphea, Amathea, Ari- 
mathea, Ariarathea, Xenopithea, Amalthea, Anthea, 
GBamiiea. Panthea, Plothea, Carthea, Eiythea, Pediea, 
Ilygiea, Asclepiea, Batiea. 

Accent the AntepenuUimate, 

Tegea, AQthea, Pasithea, Dexithea, Leucothea. 

LEA. 

Accent the Penultimate. 

Philocalea, Daedalea, Podalea, Phigalea, Oeeryphalea, 
.^thalea, .Egialea, Anchialea, Palea, Psyttalea, Hera- 
clea, Amphiclea, Cratesiclea, Anticlea, Theoclea, Agath- 
oclea, Dioclea (a festival), Timoclea, Xenoclea, Andro- 
clea, Proclea, Aristoclea, Euclea, Polyclea, Euryclea, 
Decelea, Agelea, Telea, Nicotelea, Zelea, Achillea, 
Basilea, Penthesilea, Stesilea, Marcellea, Nacolea, 
Orocolea, Molea, Pimplea, Myrlea. 

Accent the Antepemi9Umate, 

A)ea, Malea (?), Doclea or Dioclea (a town), Elea. 


Accent the AntepenuUimate, 

Rosea, Myrtea (a name of Venus), Butea, Abazea. 

6A. 

Accent the Penultimate. 

Arabriga, Aobriga, Lacobriga, Arcobriga, Medobriga, 
Segobriga, Ccsliobriga, Juliobriga, Flaviobriga, Miro- 
briga, Oatobriga, Nertobriga, Augustobriga. 

Accent the AntepenuUimate. 

Abaga, Bibaga, Ampsaga (?), Aganzaga, NoSga. 

HA. 

Accent the AntepenuUimate, 

Halacha, Fyrrhicha, Adatha, Agatha, Badenatha, 
Abaratha, Monumetha. 

AIA. 

Accent the PenuUimaie, 

Menelaia. 

Accent the AntepenuUimate, 

Achaia, Panchaia, Aglaia, Mala. 

BIA. 

Accent the Penultimate, 

Eusebia (a city). 

Accent the AntepenuUimate, 

Arabia, Trebia, Oontrebla, Eusebia (c Albia, 

Balbxa, Olbia, Corymbia, Zenobia, Comubia. 

OIA- 

Aecmt the PemtUimate, 

Pharmada, Lancia (a foufOain), Seleucia (Angl. 
UelcvdtAa), 


HIA. 


Accent the PenuUimaie, 

Heniochia, Antiocliia, Erchia, Sperchia, Eleuchia, 
Raphia, Araphia, Philadelphia (Angl. PhUadeVphia), 
Scarphia^gathia, Aspalathia, Seisachthia, Xenopithia, 
Anthia, ^anthia, Erythia. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Valachia, Lysimachia, Centauromachia, Inachia, Am^ 
philochia, Munychia, Apostrophia, Sophia, Acrypliia, 
Emathia, iEraathia, Alethia, Hyacintnia, Caxinthia, 
Cynthia, Tirynthia, Paithia, Scythia, Pythia. 


LIA, 

Accent the PenuUimaie. 

Ocalia, Philocalia, Podalia, Bucephalia, Thalia, ^gi- 
alia, Anchialia, Attalia, Psyttalia, Stratoclia, Aristoclia, 
Euclia, Decelia, Agelia, Lysimelia, Teli^ Zelia, Basilia, 
Nacolia, Molia, Anemolia, Cymopolia, Tauropolia. 


Accent the AntepenuUimate. 

CEballa, Fomacalia, Lupercalia, Acldalxa, Vandalia, 
egalia, RoWgalia, Fugalia, CBchalia, Westphalia, 
Jthalia, Alalia, Vulcanalia, Paganalia, Bacchanalia, 
erminalia, Fontinalia, Vertumnalia, Portumnalia, Ago- 
ilia, Angeronalia, Saturnalia, Faunalia, Fortunalia, 
palia, Liberalia, Peralia, Floralia, Lemuralia, Salia, 
tiarsalia, Thessalia, Italia, Italia, Compitalia, Car- 
entalia, Laurentalia, Caatalia, JElia, Ccelia, Bella, 
elia, Helia, Cornelia, Clcelia, Aspelia, Cerelia, Aurelia, 
elia, Anglia, Cscilla, Sicilia, JSgilitu Cingilia, Palilia, 
Irailia, Venllia, Parilia, Absilia, Hersilia, Massilia, 
tilia, Petilia, Antilia, Ouintilia, Hoatilia, Cutilia, 
quilia, Servilia, Elaphebolia, Ascolia, Padolia. .^Jolia, 
^ia, Natolia, Anatolia, ^tolia, Nauplia, Daulia, Me- 
illia, Figulia, Julia, Apulia, GietaUa, GetuUa, Tnphy- 
!^ Pamphylia. 
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MIA. 

Accent the Penultimate, 

Echedamia, Deidamia, Laodamia, lodamia, Philo- 
darnia, Hippodamia, Laudaniia, Astydaniia, Apamia, 
Academia (?), Iphidemia, Trinemia. 

Accent the Antepenultimate, 
Archidamia (?), Lamia, Hydramia, Mesopotamia, 
Archidemia, Eudemia, Istlimia, Holraia, PostJiumia. 


Accent the AntepenuUimafe, 

Asia, Seplasia, Aspasia, Therasia, Agirasia, Austrasia, 
Anastasia, jfEsia, Crosia, Maesia, .^Edesia, Ma^esia, 
Mcesia, Merpesia, Ocresia, Eupliratesia, Artesia, Suesia, 
Hoitensia, Ohenobosia, Leucosia, Pandosia, Theodosia, 
Aracliosia, Orthosia, Rosia, Sosia, Lipsia, Nupsia, 
Persia, Nursia, Tolassia, Cepliissia, Russia^ Blandusia, 
Clusia, Ampelusia, Anthemusia, Acherusia, Fetusia, 
Bysia, Mysia, Dionysia. 


TLA. 


NIA. 

Accent the Penultimate, 

Eurygania, Epiphania (a city)^ Crania, .^nia (in Mace-- 
dowia)^ Ipliigenia, AmpmgGiiia, Diogenia,^ Tritogenia, 
Protogenia, Temenia, Eumenia (?), Laginia (?), Anti- 
gonia (?), Hermionia, Agnonia, Choeroma, Coronia, 
Cerynia. 

Accent the Antepenultimate, 

Albania, Sicania, H 3 n*cania, Lucania, Bania, Codania, 
Dardania, Epiphania (/t woman). Mania, Carmania, 
Germania, Acarnania, Campania, Hispania, Pomerania, 
Afrani a, Urair a, " "i a . irt? nia , a’li n . T,r»letan’ a , 

Occitania, M.'ri ! i mi, I •!' i 'ii-p. 1 ' .i "''MT.in *, 
Alentania, Contestania, Mevania, Lithuania, Transil- 
vania, Azania, ^nia (i».a0CoZta), Naenia, Act<eiiia, Ab- 
erdenia, Ischema, Tyrrhenia, Parthenia, Lasthenia (?), 
Menia, AchBemenia, Armenia, Pcenia, Cebrenia, Senia, 
Arnaguia, Sigma, Albinia, Lacinia, Dima, Sardinia, I 
Fulgtnia, Virginia, Becliinia, Machlinia, Ciminia, El- 
eusinia, Tiiiia, Laviiiia, Mervima, Lamnla, Licymnia, 
Polyhymnia, Alemannia, Britannia, Pescennia, Aonia, 
Lycamia, Charnia, Catalonia, Laconia, Glasconia, 1 
Adonia, Macedonia, Caledonia, Mygdonia, Asidonia, 
Posidonia, Abbendonia, Herdonia, Laudonia, Cydoma, 
MfBonia, Pceonia, Pelagonia, Paphlagonia, Aragonia, 
Si then! a, Ionia, Agrionia, Avalonia, Aquilonia, Apol- 
lonia, Colonia, Polonia, Populonia, Vetulonia, Babylonia, 
Acmenia, jEmonia, Haemonia, Tremonia, Ammonia, 
Harmonia, Codanonia, Sinonia, Pannonia, Bonoma, 
Lamponia (?), Pomponia, Cronia, Feronia, Sophroma, 
Petronia, Antronia, Duronia, Turonia, Caesonia, Au- 
sonia, Latonia, Tritonia, Boltonia, Ultonia, Hantonia, 
Vintonia, Bistonia, Plutoma, Favonia, Sclavonia, Li- 
vonia, Arvonia, Saxonia, Exonia, Sicyonia, Namia, 
Sarnia, Dorebernia, Hibernia, Cliternia, Vigoraia, 
Libumia, Oalphurnia, Satumia, Pomia, Daunia, Oe- 
raimia, Acroceraunia, Junia, Clunia, Neptimia, Ercynia, 
Bithynia, Macryiiia. 

OIA. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

LatoYa. 

PIA. 

Accent the Penultimate. 

Lampia, Pelopia, Oarpia, Thespia. 

Accent the Antepenultimate, 

Apia, Salopia, Menapia, Messapia^ Olympia, EUopia, 
'•Dolopia, CEuopia, Cecropxa, Mopsopia, Appia, Lappia, 
Oppia, Luppia, Antverpia. 

B£A. 

Accent the Penultimate, 

Darla, Cleocharia, Samaria (Angl. S'ama'rza),^eandria, 
Cassanaria, Alexandria (Angl. JtlezmJ dria), Laceria, 
Hyperia, Cona, Anemoria, Contoporia, Pontopoxia, 
Faroria, Tauria, Cinyria. 

Accent the Antepenultimccte, 

Aria (?), Batia, Fabaria, Columbaria, Barbaria-Caria, 
Ficaria, Calcaria, Sagaria, Megaria, Huugaria, Pharia, 
Salana, Hilaria, Allaria, Mallaxia, Sigillaria, Anguil- 
laria, Palmaria, Planaria, Enana, Meenaria, Gallinaria, 
Asinaria, Carbonaria, Colubraria, Agraria, Pandataria, 
Cotaria, Nivaria, Antiquaria, Cervaria, Calabria, Can- 
tabria, Cambria, Sicambria, Fimbria, Mesembria, Um- 
bria, Selymbna, Abobria, Amagetobna, Trinacria, 
Teucria, Molycria, Adria, Hadria, Geldria, Andria, 
Scamandria, Anandria, Adria, Faberia, Iberia, Celti- 
beria, Luceria, Neuceria, JEgeria, AStheria, Eleutheria, 
Pieria, Aleria, Valeria, Ameria, Numeria, Neria, Cas- 
peria, Cesperia, Hesperia, Seria, Fabrateri^ Asteria, An- 
thesteria, Faveria, Iria, Liria, Equina, Daphnephoria, 
Oschophoria, Thesmophoria, Anthesphoria, Chilmoria, 
Eupatoria, Anactoria, Victoria, Pretoria, Arria, Atria, 
Bretria, Oonventria, Bodotri^ CEnotria, Cestrla, Cices- 
tria, Circestria, Thalestria, Istria, Austria, Industria, 
Uria. Calauria (?), Isaarla, Curia, Duria, Manduria, 
Fun a, Liguria, Remuna, Etruria, Hetruria, Turia, Apa- 
turia, Beturia, Asturia, Syria, Ccelesyria, Ccelosyria, 
Leucosyxia, Assyria. 

SIA. 

Accent the PemAtimate, 

Amasia, laia, Corsia. 


Accent the Penultimate, 

Batia, Elatia, Hippocratia, Astycratia, Dinogetia, 
Lampetia (a city), Tritia, Antia, Atlantia, Pseiidomantia, 
Aperantia, Amaxantia, Hephaestia (a festival), Callistia. 

Accent the Antepenultimate, 

Sabatia, Ambatia, Latia, Calatia, Galatia, Collatia, 
Dalmatia, Sarmatia, Egnatia, Alsatia, Actia, Rhcctia, 
Anietia, Vicetia, Peucetia, Pometia, Anetia, Lampetia 
(a woman), Clampetia, Lucretia, Cyretia, Setia, Lutetia, 
Helvetia, Phiditia, Angitia, Sulpitia, Baltia, Bantia, 
Brigantia, Murgantia, Almantia, Numantia, Constantia, 
Placentia, Picenlia, Lucentia, Fidentia, Digentia, Mor- 
gentia, Valentia, Pollentia, Polentia, Terentia, Florentja, 
Laurentia, Consentia, Potentia, Faventia, Confiuentia, 
Liquentia, Druentia, Cluintia, Pontia, Acherontia, Ali- 
sontia, Moguntia, Scotia, Bcestia, Scaptia, Marti a, Ter- 
tia, Sebastia (?), Bubastia, HcphiEstia (a city), Bestia, 
Modestia, Segestia, Orestia, Charistiaj Ostia, Acutia, 
Minutia, Cossutia, Tutia, Clytia, Narytia. 

VIA. 

Aecent the AntepenuTtimote, 

Candavia, Blavia, FI avia, Menavia, Sc andinavia, 
Aspavia, Moravia, Octavia, Condevia, Meneyia, Suevia, 
Livia, Trivia, Urbesalvia, Sylvia, Moscovia, Segovia, 
Gergovia, Nassovia, Cluvia. 

XIA. 

% 

Accent the AniepenuUimate, 

Brixia, Cinxia. 

VIA. 

Accent the Penultimate. 

Idyia,* Thyia,* AEthyia,* nithyia,* Oritliyia,* Min- 
yia, Harpyia,* Pityia. 

ZIA. 

Accent the Antepenultimate, 

Sabazia, Alyzia. 

ALA. 

Accent the Penultimate. 

Ahala, Messala. 

Accent the Antepenultimate, 

Abala, Gabala, Gastabala, Onobala, Triocala, Crocala, 
Abdala, Dsdala, Bucepbala, Astyphala, Moenala, Avala. 

ELA. 

Accent the Penultimate. 

Arbela (in. Persia), Adela, Suadela, Mundela, Phiil- 
omela. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Arbela (i« Sicily), Acela, Suagela. 

OLA. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Publicola, Anienicola, JuRonicola, Neptunicola, Agric- 
ola, Baticola, Leucola, JBola, Abrostola, Sceevola. 

ITXiA. 

Accent the PemiMimate. 

Pasibula, Cleobula, Adula. 

Accent the AntepenuWvrnate, 

Abula, Trebula, Albula, Carbula, Oallicula, Saticula, 
Acidula, uEgula, Caligula, Longula, Ortopula, Merula, 
Caspenila, Asuia, .dSsula, Fesula, Scaptesula, Scap- 
tenaula, Insula, Vitula, Vistula. 

VXA. 

Accent the Penultimate. 

Ibyla, Massyla. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Aqyla. 

AMA, EMA, IMA, OMA, UMA, YMA. 

Accent the Penultimate, 

C 5 uios 8 ema, Aroma (?), Narracustoma. 


Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Pandama, Abderama, Asaraa, Uxama, Acema, Ob- 
rima, Perrima, Certima, Boreostoma, Deemua, Didyma, 
Hierosolyma. 

ANA. 

Accent the Penultimate. 

Albana, Pandana, Trajana, Marciana, Diana, Sogdi. 
ana, Drangiana, Margiana, Aponiana, Pomponiana, 
Trojana, Copiana, Mariana, Drusiana, Susiana, Statiana, 
Glottiana, Viana, Alana, Crococalana, Fiblana, iElana, 
Amboglana, Vindolana, (iuerculana, Ouerquetulana, 
Amana, Almana, Comana, Mumana, Barpana, Clarana, 
Adrana (?), Messana, Accitana, Astigitaiia, Zeugitana, 
Meduana, Malvana, Cluana, Novana, Equana. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Abana, Fricana, Concana, Adana, Sagana, Achana, 
Leuphana, Drepana, Barpana, Ecbatana, Catana, Se- 
quana, Cyana, Tyana. 

ENA. 

Accent the Penultimate, 

Labena, Characeiia, Medena, Fidena, Anddena, Age- 
ena, Comagena, Dolomena, Capena, Ccesena, Porsena (?)* 
Messena, Atena, Artena. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Phoebigena, Aciligena, Ignigena, Junonigena, Opigena, 
Nysigena, Baetigena, Tiojugena, iEgosthona, Alena, 
Helena, Polyxena, Theoxona. 

INA. 

Accent the Penultimate. 

Arabina, Oloacma, Tarracma, Cluacina, Cmcina, 
Ricina, Runcina, Cercina, Luema, Brycina, Acradina, 
Achradina, iEgina, Bacluna, Messalina, Mechlina, Oati- 
lina, Tellma, Callma, Medulhna, Cleobulina, TutuUna, 
Cffinina, Cenina, Antonina, Heroina, Cisalpina, Trana- 
alpina, Agrippina, Abarina, Carina, Larina, Canianna, 
Sabrina, Phalacrina, Aconua, Lerina, Canienna, Tenna, 
Jomphorina, Caprina, RTyrina, Abusina, Eluaina, Anna, 
Metina, Adrumetina, Libitina, Maritina, Libentina, 
Ferentina, Aventina, Aruntina, Potina, Palmstina, Pla*- 
vina, Levina. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Fascellinaj Apiiia, Proserpina, Asina, Casina, Polsina, 
Sarsma, Catina, Mutma. 


ONA. 


Accent the Penultimate. 

Abona, Uxacona, Libisocona, TTsocona, Saucona, Do- 
dona, Scardona, Aacona, Aufona, Salona, Bellona, Du- 
ellona, jEmona, Cremona, Artemona,Salmona, Hoinona, 
Pomona, Flanona, ASnona, Hipp<ina, Narona, Aserona, 
Aiigeroiia, Verona, Matioiia, /Esona, I^atona, Antona, 
Dertona, Ortona, Cortona, Alvona. 


Axonau 


Accent the Antepenultimate. 
UNA. 


Ttuna (?). 


Accent the Penultimate. 


OA. 


Accent the Penultimate. 

Aloa, Minoa. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Anchoa. 

IPA, OPA, UPA. 

Accent the Penultimate. 

Europa, Catadupa. 

Accef^ the AntepemUtimate. 

Argyripa. 

ARA. 

Accent the Penultimate. 

Phalara (?) 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Abara, Acara, Imacara, Accara, Cadara, Gadara, 
Megara, Machara, Imachara, Oinara, Cynara, Idpara, 
Lupara, Isara, Patara, Mazara. 


CRA, DRA. 

Accent the AntepenuUimate. 

Lepteacra, ORaradra (?), Clepsydra. 

ERA. 

Accent the Penultimate. 

Abdera, Andera, Aliphera, Oythera {the island Cerigo, 
near Crete). 


* In the words marked with an asterisk, ^ corresponds to the Greek diphthong vt, 
and forms but one syllable. Thus Idyia may be pronounced I~dy^ya, or, as some 


irefer, I-diogfa. Walker erroneously pronounces Ilithyia and Orithyia as words of 
ive syllables. 
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Accent the ArvtepenuUimate, 

Libera, Glyceia, ladera, Cythera (a city of Cyprus), 
Hiera, Cremera, Casaera. v 

GRA. 

Acce7it the Antepenultimate, 

Tanagra (?), Beiegra. 

HRA. 

Accent the Penultimate, 

Libetlira. 

IRA. 

Accent the Penultimate, 

DAira, TheUira, Stagiia, iEgira, Meganira, lanira, 
Deianiia, Antianira, Metanira, Thyatira. 

Accent the AntepentiUimate, 

Cybira. 

ORA, 

Accent the Penultimate, 

I’andora, Aberdora, Aurora, Vindesora, Cotyora. 

Accent the Antepenultimate, 

Ebora. 

TRA. 

Ajccent the Penultimate, 

Cleopatra. 

Accent the Antepenultimate, 

Excetra, Leucopetra, Triquetra. 

URA. 

Accent the Penultimate, 

Cabura, Ebma, ./Ebura, Balbura, Subura, Pandura, 
Banmra, Asura, laura, Cynosura, Lactura. 

Accent the Antepenultimate, 

Lesura, Astura. 

YRA. 

Accent the Penultimate, 

Ancyra, Cercyra, Corcyra, Lagyra, Palmyra, Cosyra. 

Accent the Antepenultimate, 

Glaphyra, Plnlyra, Cibyra, Anticyra, Tentyra. 

ASA. 

Accent the Antepenultimate, 

Abasa (.!*), Banasa, Diauasa, Ilarpasa. | 

ESA, ISA, OSA. 

Accent the Penultimate, 

Octogosa, Aloaa, Ilalesa (?), Alpesa, Berresa, Mentesa, 
Amphiua, Elisa, Tolosa, iErosa, Dertosa. 

Accent the Antepenultimate, 

Nomesa. 

USA, YSA. 

Accent the Penultimate, 

Pharmacusa, Pithecusa, Nartocusa, Plimnicusa, Cela- 
dusa, Padusa, Lopadusa, Medusa, ElSusa, Ore'usa, La- 
gusa, Elaphusa, Agathusa, Marathusa, ^thusa, Fhae'- 
thusa, Aretlmsa, Ophiusa, Cordilusa, Drymusa, Era- 
xmsa, IchnuHa, Colpusa, Aprusa, Cissusa, Scotusa, 
Bryusa, Bonysa. 

Accent the Antepenultimate, 

Elusa. 

ATA. 

Accent the Penultimate, 

Braccata, Rhadata, Tifata, Tiphata, Crotoniata, Alata, 
Amata, Acmata, Oomata, Napata, Demarata, Gluadrata, 
Orata, Congavata. 

Accent the Antepenultimate, 

Sarmata, Chasrestrata, Samoaata, Armosata, Aitaxata. 

ETA, ITA, OTA, UTA. 

, Accent the PemMimeete, 
jffiJeta, Caieta, Moneta, Demareta, Myrteta, Areopagita, 
Abderita, Artemita, Stagirita, Uzita, Phthiota, Abrota, 
Epirota, Contributa, Oicuta, Aluta, Matuta. 

Accent the Antepenultimate, 

Herbita, Melita, Damocrita, Emorita. 

AVA, EVA, XVA. 

Accent the Penultimate, 

Olepidava. Abragava, Callova, Geneva, Atteva, 
Butova, Galliva, 

Accent the Antepenultimate, 

Batava, Areva. 
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UA. 

Accent the Antepenultimate, 

Accua, Addua, Hedua, Heggua, Armua„Capua, Februa, 
Achrua, Palatua, Flatua, Mantua. 

YA. 

Accent the Antepenultimate, 

Libya, Xerolibya, Carya, Mai^ya. 

AZA, EZA, OZA. 

Accent the Penultimate, 

Abaraza, Mieza, Baragoza. 

AE. 

Accent the AntepenvMmaJte, 

Nausicad, Fasiphae. 

BMj CM. 

Accent the Penultimate, 

Hieronicee, Mane©, 

Accent the Aitepenultimate. 

Colubffl, Vaginiacffi, Carmoc©, Oxydrac©, Gallic©, 
Cone©, Antic©. 

AD^. 

Accent the Antepenultimate, 
iEnead©, Bacchiou©, Scipiad©, Battiad©, Thestiad©. 

IDiE, UDM. 

Accent the Penultimate, 

Proclid®, Basilidffi, Orestid®, Ebud©, ^bud©. 

Accent the Antepenultimate, 

Labdacid©, Seleucid©, Adyrmachid©, Branchid©,Pyr- 
rliid®, Romulid©, Numid©, Dardanid©, Borystlienid©, 
Ausonidffi, Cecropidffi, Gangarid®, Marmarid®, Tyn- 
daiid©, Druid©. * 

EwE, FAS, GMf 

Accent the Penultimate, 

Diomede®, Eche®, Plate®, Grate®, Allif®. 

Accent the Antepenultimate, 

Enchele®, Cyane®, Ceiichre®, Capre®, Oallif®, 
Lapith®. 

liE. 

Accent the Penultimate, 

Harpyiffl (3 syl.). 

Accent the Antepenultimate, 

Bai®, Grai®, Stabi®, Cilici®, Oerci®, Besidi®, Rudi®, 
Taphiffi, Versaliffi, Ficeli®, Olceh®, Cutili®, Esquih®, 
Exquill®, Formi®, Volcani®, Arani®, Armani®, Bn- 
tanniffl, Boconi®, Chelidom®, Pioni©, Gemoni©. Xyni®, 
Ellopiffi, Herpi©, Caspi®, Cumculari©, Canaria, Pur- 
purari®, Chabn©, Fen®, Labori®, Empori®, Caucasi®, I 
vespasiffl, Corasi®, Prasi®, Ithacesi©, Gymnesi®, 
Etesi®, Grati®, Veneti®, Pigunti®, Selinunti®, Sesti®, 
Cotti®, Landavi®. 

LM, MM, 

Accent the Antepenultimate, 

Fial®, Agagamal®, Apsil®, Apenninicol®, ABquicol®, 
Apiol®, Epipol®, Bolbul®, Ancul®, Fulful®, Fesul®, 
Carsul®, Latul®, Thermopyl®, Acrocom®, Achom®, 
Solym®. 

ANiB, ENiS. 

Accent the Penultimate, 

African©, Clodian®, Valentinian©, Marian®, Valen- 
tian©, Sextian®, Cuman©, Adiaben®, Mycen®, Fregen®, 
Sophen®, Athen®, Hermathen®, Mitylen®, Achmen®, 
Camcen®. 

Accmit the Antepenultimate, 
Apenninigen®, Faunigen®, Ophiogen®, Acesamen®, 
Clazomen®, Conven®. 

IN^, ONAE, UN^, ZO^. 

Accent the Penultimate, 

Salin®, Calamin®, Agrippin®, Carin®, Taurin®, 
Philistin®, Cleon®, Yennon®, Oon®, Vacun®, Andro- 
gun®, Abzoffi. 

IPAE, UPAE. 

Accent the Antepenultimate, 

Oenturip®, Butup®. 

ARAB, mM, UBRAS, YTHR^, ORAE, ATRAE, ITR^. 

Accent the Penultimate, 

Adiabar®, Aitdar®, Budoi®, Alachor®, Coatr®. 

Accent the AntepenvMmate, 

Ulubr®, Eleuther®, BUter®» Eiyt&x®, Pylagor®, 
Veliti® (?}. 


ASM, ESAE, USAS, 

Accent th% Penultimate, 

Syracus®, PitIiecus®,'Pityusffl. 

Accent the Antepenultimate, 

Fagas®, Aces®. 

ATAE, ETiE. 

Accent the Penultimate. 

Mffiatffl, Abrincat®, Abeat®, Liibeat©, Docleat®, 
Pheneat®, Acapeat®, Magat®, Olciniat®, Crotoniat®, 
Spartiat®, Arolat®, Hylat©, Arnat®, Abiinat©, Portii- 
natffl, Asampatffi, Cybirat®, Vasat©, Circetre, Denselet®, 
CcBlet®, ASsymnot®, Agapet®, Aret®, Diapaiet®. 

Accent the Antepenultimate, 

Galat®, laxamat®, Dalmat®, Sauromat®, Exomat®, 
Sarmat®, Thyrsaget®, Massaget®, Aphet®, Demet®. 

IT^, OTAE, UTAS, YTAE. 

Accent the Penultimate, 

Ascitffl, Abradit®, Acliit©, Aboniteichit®, Accabacoti- 
cliitffi, Arsagalit®, Avalit®, Pliaselit®, ErnIIit®, Hia- 
rapolitffi, Antoniopolit®, Acirianapolit®, MetropoUt®, 
Dionysopolit®, Aduht®, Elamit®, Bornit©, Tomit©, 
Scenitffl, Pionitffl, Agiavonit®, Agonit®, Sybarit©, Da-* 
lit®, Ophantffi, Dassant®, Nignt®, Ont®, Alorit®, 
Tentynt®, Galeot®, Limniot®, Hestisot®, Ampreut®* 
Alut®. 

Accent the Antepenultimate, 

Troglodyt®. 

IVAS, OVAE, UAE, YAE. 

Accent the Penultimate, 

Durobriv®, Elgov©, Durobrov©. 

Accent the Antepenultimate, 

Mortu®, Halicyffi, Plilegy©, Bithy®, Ornithy®, Mily®, 


Accent the Antepenultimate, 

Deiphobe, Niobe. 

ACE, ECE, ICE, OCE, YCB- 

Accent the Penultimate, 

Fhoenice, Berenice, Aglaonice, Stratonice, and others 
in nice. 

Accent the Antepenultimate, 

Candace, Phylace, Canace, Mirace, Artace, Allebece, 
Alopece, Laodice, Demodi ce, Agnodice, Eurydice, and 
others in dice, Py rrliice, Helice, Galilee, Illice, Sarmat- 
ice, Erectice, Getice, Cymodoce, Agoce, Harpalyce^ 
Eryce. 

EDE. 

Accent the Penultimate, 

Agamede, Diomede, Perimede. 

Accent the Antepenultimate, 

Alcimede, 

NEE, AGE. 

Aecefit the Aniepmiultimate, 

Cyanee, Lalage* 

ACHE, lOHE, YCHB. 

Accent the Antepenultimate, 

Ischomache, Andromache, and others in maehe, Cana* 
che, Doliche, Eutyclre. 

PHE, THE. 

Accent the Antepenultimate* 

Anaphe, Psamathe. 

IB. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Gargaphie, Uranie, Memlnie, Asterie, Hyrie, Parrha* 
sie, Clytie. 

ALE, ELE, ILE, OLE, ULE, YLE. 

Accent the Penultimate, 

Perimele, Neobulc, Eubule, Cherdule, Eripliyle^ 
Ohthonophyle. 

Accent the AntepenulUmafe, 

Acale, Hecale, Mycale, Megale, Omphale, AEthale, 
AEgiale, Ancliiale, Myrtale, Hyale, Euryale, Cybele, 
Nephele, Alelo, Semele, Pcecile, Athle, CEmphile, lole, 
Omole, Homolo, Phidyle, Strongyle, Deipyle, Euiypyle. 

AME, IMB, OME, UMB, YME. 

Accent the Penultimate, 

Apame, Ithome, Idume, ABsyme. 

Accent the Antepenultimate, 

Inarime, Amphinome, Laonome, Hylonome, Buiyiio- 
me, and others in mme, Didyme. 
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Am 

Accent the jPmiiltiTnate, 

Mandane 0, ,dEane, Anthane, Achriane, Anane, 
Acrabatane, Eutane, Eoxaiie. 

Accent the Antepenultimate, 

Taprobane, Brepane, Pitane, Cyane. 

ENE. 

Accent the Penultimate, 

Acabene, Bubaceno, Damascene; Clialcidene, Cisthene, 
Priene, Poroselene, Pallene, Telleiie, Cyllene, Pylene, 
Mitylone, iErnene, Laoiiomene, Ismene, Dindymene, 
Osriioeiie,Troerie, Arene, Autocrene, Hjppocrene,Pirene, 
Oyieiie, Pyrene, Capisseno, Atiopatene, Corduane, 
Parthyene, Syene. 

Accent the Antepenultimate, 

Alcisthene, Helene, Dexaniene, Dynamene, Nyctime- 
ne, Idomene, Melpomene, Anadyomene, Armene. 

INE. 

Aocmt the Penultimate. 

Sabine, Carcine, Trachme, Alcanthino, Oceanine, 
Neptumne, Larme, Nerine, Irine, Barsine, ^Eetine, 
Bolbitine, Adrastine. 

Accent the Antepenultimate, 

Asine, 

ONE, YNE. 

Accent the Penultimate. 

Metlione, Ithone, Dione, Porphyrione, Acrisione, 
Alone, H alone, Corone, Torone, Thy one, Bizone, 
Belphyue. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Mycone, Erigone, Persephone, Tisiphone, Beione, 
Pleione, Chione, Ilione, Ileriiuono, Herione, Commons, 
Mnemosyne, Sophrosyne, Eupluosyne. 

OE (in two syllables)* 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Callirrhoe, Alcathoe, Alcithoe, Amphithoe, Nausithoe, 
Laothoe, Leucothoe, Cymothoe, Hippothoe, Alyxothoe, 
and others in t/we, Pholoe, CEnoe, Alcmoe, Sinoe, Ar- 
sinoe, Lysinoe, Antinoe, Lcuconoe, Tlieonoe, Philonoe, 
Phsemonoe, Timonoe, Autonoe, Polynoe, and others in 
nee, Ainphiroe, Ocyioe, Beroe, Meroe, Peroe, Abzoe. 

APE, OPE. 

Accent the Penultimate. 

Sinope. 

Accent the Antepenultimate, 
lotape, Rhodope, Chalciope, Candiope, jEthiope, 
Calliope, Liriope, Cassiope, Alope, Agalope, Penelope, 
Parthenope, Aferope, Merope, Diyope, 

ARE, IRE, ORE, YRE. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Becare, Tamara, ASnare, Lymiie, Terpsichore, Zephy- 
re, Apyre. 

ESE. 

Accent the Antepenultimate, 

Melese, Temese. 

ATE, ETE, ITB, OTE, YTB, TYE. 

Accent the Penultimate. 

Ate, Condate, Reate, Teaie, Arelate, Admete, Arete (?), 
Aphrodite, Amphitrite, Atabynto, Percote. 

Accent the Antepenultimate, 

Hecate, Automate, Taygete, Nepete, Anaxarete, Hip- 
polyte, Pactye. 


Acr. 

Accent the Antepenultimate, 

Segontiaci, Mattiaci, Aniaci, uEnaci, Rauraci (?), 
Bellovaci. 

ICI, OCI, UCI. 

Accent the Penultimate, 

Albici, Labici, Acedici, Palici, Marici, Modiomatrici (?), 
Raurici, Lavici, Arevici, Aruci. 

Accent the Antepmultimate, 

Callaici, Vendelici, Academic!, Arecomici, Hemici, 
Cynici, Stoici, Opici, Nassici, Aduatici, Atuatici, Peri- 

S atetici, Celtici, Avantici, Xystici, Triboci, Amadoci, 
iibioci. 

OBI, YBI. 

AcceiiXt the Penultimate, 

Borgodi, Abydi. 

El (m two syllables). 

Accent the Penultimate. 

Elei, Epei, Phllippei, Pythagorei, Epicurei. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Lapidei, Oandei, Agandel, Amathei, Euganei, CEnei, 
Mandarei, Hyperborei, Pratei. 

GI. 

Accent the Penultimate, 

Decempagi, Novempagi. 

Accent the Ani&penultimate, 

Acridophagi. Agiiophagi, Chelonopliagi, Androphagi, 
Anthropophagi, Lotopliagi, Struthophagi, Ichthyophagi, 
and others in pliagt^ Artigi, Alostigi. 

CHI, THI. 

. Accent the Antepenultimate, 

Heniochi, ^niochi, OstrogothL 

II. 

Accent the Penultimate. 

Epii. 

Accent the Antepenultimate, 

Abii, Cabii, and all Latin words of this termination. 

ALI, ELI, ILI, OLI, ULI, YLL 
Aecmt the Penultimate, 

Gffituli, Massesyli, Massyli. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Abali, Vandali, Acephali, Cynocephali, Macroceph- 
ali, Attali, Alontegecoli, Garoceli, Monosceli, Igilgili, 
iBquicoli, Garseoli, Putooli, Corioli, Ozoli, Atabuli, 
Grsculi, Fediculi, Siculi, Puticuli, Anculi, Barduli, 
Vaiduli, Tuiduli, Poruli, Bastuli, Rutuh, Bactyli. 

AMI, EMI. 

Accent the PenvMimate, 

Apisami, Charidemi. 

OMI, UMI. 

Accent the Ant^penultiTnate. 

Cephalotomi, Astomi, Medioxoml. 

ANI. 

Accent the Penultimate. 

Albani, Cerbani, jEcaiit, Sicani, Tusicani, &c., and 
all words of this termination, except Ohoani and Se- 
quani, or such as are doiived from words terminating in 
antes, with the penultimate short j which see. 

BNI. 

Accent the Penultimate, 


Latmi, Calatini, Collatini, Calactini, Ectini, iEgetini, 
Ergetini, Jetini, Aletmi, Spoletini, Netini, Neretmi, 
Setini, Bantini, Murgantini, Pallantini, Auitintim, Nu- 
mantini, Fidentmi, Salentini„ Colontim, Careiitini, 
Verentini, Plorentini, Consentini, Potentmi, Faveiitini, 
Leontmi, Aclierontmi, Saguiitini, Haluntini, uEgyptmi, 
Mamertini, Tncastmi, Vestini, Faustim, Abrettini, 
Enguini, Iiiguiiii, Lanuvini. 

Accent the Antepenultimate, 

Gemini, Memini, Morini, Tonni. 

ONI, UNI, YNI. 

Accent the Penultimate, 

Edoni, Aloni, Nemaloni, Geloiii, Aquiloni, Abronl, 
Gorduni, Mariandyni, Magyni, Mogyni, Moayni. 

Acceiiit the AntepenuUima^c, 

Bpigoni, Teuton!, 

UPI. 

Accent the Penultimate, 

Catadupi. 

ARI, ERl, IRI, ORI, URI, YRl. 

Accent the Penultimate, 

Babari, Choinan, Agactaii, Ibeii, Celtiberi, Doberi, 
Bigeii, Algeri, Drugeii (?;, Palemeri, Monomori, Bios, 
curi, Baniuii, Pajsun, Agactun, Ziinyri. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Abari, Toclian, Acestari, Cavan, C.alabri, CantabrI, 
Eleutheri, Crustumeu, Teuchten (?), Rructen, Suelteri, 

I Treveri, Veiagri (?), Tieviri, Decemviri, and others in 
mn, Ephori, Pastopiion, Ilenuunduri (?). 

USl. 

Accent the Penultimate, 

Hermandusi, Condiusi, Merusi. 

ATI, ETI, OTI, UTI. 

Accent the Penultimate, 

Abodati, Capellati, Ceroti, Thesproti, Carnuti 

Accent the AntepemiUimata, 

Athanati, Ileneti, Veneti. 

AVI, EVI, IVI, UZI, YZI. 

Accent the Penultimate. 

Andecavi, Cliaraavi, Batavi (?), Pictavi, Suevi, Argiri, 
Achivi, Abruzi, Mcgabyzi. 

UX. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

^dui, Iledui, Voromandui, Marobodui, Inui, Essui, 
Abrincatui. 

IBAL, UBAL, NAL, aUIL. 

Accent the Pomiltimate, 

Pomonal. 

Accent the Antepenultimate, 

Annibal, Hannibal, Asdrubal, XlaBiirubal, Tanaquil. 

AM, IM, ABUM, XJBUM 

Accent the Penultimate, 

Adulam, Aduram. 

Accent the Antepenultimate* 

Abarim, Genabum (?), Cajcubum. 

AOUM, ICUM, OCUM. 

Accent the PmuUimnte. 

Bagacum, Aronaenm (?), Cornaciim, Tornacum, Ba- 
racum, Oaiuaracuin, Eboracum (r), Labicuin, Trivicnm, 
Nordovicum, Longovicum, Verovicum, Norvicuni, Brun- 
divicum. 


AVE, EVE. 

Accent the Penultimate, 

Agave, 

Accent the Ant^emdUmate. 

Nineve. 

LAI, NAI (in two syllables). 
Accent the Penultimate. 

Acholai. 


Banai. 


AceeTd the Antepenultimate. 
BL 


Ajccent the Antepenultimate, 
Acibi, Abnobi, Atubi. 


Agabeni, Adiabeni, Saraceni, Iceni, Laodiceni, Cyzi- 
ceni, Uceni, Ohaldeni, Abydeni, Comageni, Igeni, 
duingeni, Oephoni, Tyrrheui, Rutheni, Labieni, Allieni, 
Cileni, Oicimeni, Alapenl, Hypopeni, Tibareni, Agareni, 
Ru&eni, Caraseni, Volseni, Bateni, Cordueni. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Origeni, Aparthenl, Antixeni. 

TNI. 


Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Laureacum, Abodiacum, Tolpiacum, Bedriacum, Gen. 
soriacum, Magontiacum, Mattiacum, Argentomacum, 
Olenacum, Bremetonacum, Lampsacum, Nemetacum, 
Bellovacum (?), Agedicum, Agendicum (?), Glyconicum, 
Canopicurxi, Noricurn, Massicum, Adrialicuin, Cretirurn, 
Balticuin, Aventicurn, Mareoticurn, Sebennyticum, 
Agelocum. 

EBUM, IDUM. 


Accent the Pemdtimate. 

Gabini, Sabini, Dulgibini, Basterbini, PeuiSini, Harru^ 
cmi, Lactucmi, Otadini, Bidini, Udini, CaudinI, Budini, 
Rhegmi, Triocalim, Triumpilini, Magellini, EntelUni, 
Canini, Menanini, Anagnmi, Amitornini, Saturn ini, 
Centuripini, Paropini, Irpini, Hirpini, Tibarini, Carini, 
Oetarini, Oitarini, Tllfbenni, Acherini, Blorini, Assorini, 
I Sr®i Sutrini, Eburini, Tigurini, Cacyrini, Agyrini, 
J Halesmi, Otesini, Olusiiu, Anutini, Abyssim, Reatini, 


Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Manduessedum, Algidum. 

EUM. 

Accent the PmulUmate. 

Midagum, Ootiasum, Amphiaraiium, Cotya^um, Fhm. 
beum, Scylaceum, Anaceum, Lyceum, Erechtheum^ 
Tittheum, Erytheum, Grytheum, Gordieum, Polieutih* 
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Olympieum, Heracleum, Solleum, Mausoleum, Hedy- 
leum, Ooiyleuni, Docimeum, Syleum, Paneum, Craneuin, 
Piytiiiioiim, I’encum, Aplmeurn, Phineuni, Gryueum, 
Ophiyiicuiii, Seiapourn, Agiippeum, Gambiouni, Moly- 
ciouni, Serrcuiu, Odysseum, Museum, Nyseuni, Eiice- 
teuui, Zujtourn, Pallanteum, Psychomaiiteum, Geron- 
touin, Oresteuin, Phyteum, and other Greek names ending 
in ciovn 

Accent the Antepenultimate, 

Ilorculeum, Eatanoura, Coiineuin, Aqumeum. 

AGUM, IGUM, OGUM. 

Accent the Antepenultimate, 
Nivoniagum, Noviomagiirn, Adrobigum, Dariorigum, 
Allobrogum. I 

lUM. j 


ARUM. 

Accent the Penultimate, 

Agarum, Belgarum, Nymplianun, Couvenarum, Eo- 
sarum, Adulitarum, Celtaium. 

ABRUM, UBEUM. 

Accent the PenuUimate, 

Velabrum, Vernodubrum. 

Accent the AMepenvMimate, 

Artabrum. 

EEUM. 

Accent the Antepenultimate, 
Caucohberum, Tuberum. 


Accent the Penultimate, 

Anacium, Bendidium, Iloiodiiim, Logium, Bacclimm, 
Paudocluum, P"- -Inn . 1 . ''li-' V, , 1 ,- 

nonmm, Cliaro..- .•'•1 ■i:iii 1. I DiO'-nii.uii! •. 

other Greek names ending m tioj/. 

Accent the Antepenuitimate, 

Albmm, Eugubiuin, Abrucium, and other Latin words 
of this termination. 

ALUM, SLUM, ILUM, OLUM, ULUM. 

Accent the Antepenultimate, 

Anchiahim, Acelum, Ocelum, Coibilmn, Clusiolum, 
Oraciilum, Jainculurn, Ooimculum, Hetnculurn, U- 
tiiciiluni, Asculum, Tusculurn, Angulum, Cingulum, 
Apulum, Tiossulum, Batulum. 

MUM. 

Accent the Penultimate, 

Amstolodamum, Anistehodamum, Novocomum, Cado- 
mum. 

Accent the Antepenultimate, 

Lygdarnum, Cisamum, Boiomum, Antrimum, Aux- 
imum, Borgoinurn, Mentouoinum. 

ANUM. 

Accent the Penultimate, 

Allianum, rialicauum, Arcanum, .^Eanum, Teaiium, 
Tiifaniim, F>tal)f*!imiin, Amlnanum, l*ompeianuni, Tul- 
lianiim, Koiiiiiiiiniin, CoHiiiiamim, Boianuin, Appianuni, 
Qovianum, Mediohinuni, Amanuin, Aquisgranum, Tn- 
giaauum, Nuditanum, Ucalitanum, Usalitauum, Acole- 
tanum, Achaiitauum, Abziritanum, Aigentanum, Horta- 
nuin, Anxanuin. 

Accent the Antepenultimate, 
Apuscidanum, licbromanum, Itanum. 

ENUM. 

Accent the Penultimate, 

Piceimra, Calcnum, Durolenum, Misonum, Volsenum, 
Darvenum. 


AFEUM, ATHEUM. 

Accent the Penultimate, 

Vonafrum. 

Accent the Antepenultimate, 

Barathrum. 

IRUM. 

Accent the Pe7vuUimate, 

Muzirum. 

ORUM. 

Accent the Penultimate, 

Cermorum. 

Accent the Antepenultimate, 
Durocortorum, Ducortoruin, Doiostorum. 

ETRUM. 

Accent either the Penultimate or Antepenultimate, 
Celetrum. 

UEUM. 

Accent the Penultimate, 

Alaburum, Ascurum, Lugdurum, Marcodurum, Lac- 
todurum, Octodurum, Divodurum, and others in durum,, 
Silurum. 

Accent the AiitepenuUirnaie, 

Tigurum, Saturum. 

ISUM, OSUM. 

Accent the Penultimate, 

Alisum, Amlsum, Janosum. 

ATUM, ETUM, ITUM, OTUM, UTUM. 

Accent the Penultimate, 

Atrebatura, Calatum, Argentoratum, Mutristratum, 
Elocetum,auercetum, Caletum, Spoletum, Vallisoletum, 
Toletum, Ulmetum, Adrumetum, Tune turn, Eretum, 
Accitum, Durohtum, Corstopitum, Abritum, Augusto- 
ritum, Naucrotitum, Gomplutum. 


Olonum. 


Accent the Antepenultimate, 
INUM, 


Accent the Penultimate, 

Urbinuin, Sidicinum, Ticinum, Pucinum, Tridinum, 
Londinum, Aginimi, Cahilinum, Crustuniinum, Apenni- 
iium, Sepiimni, Aipinuiii, Ariispinuin, yaiinuiu, Lu- 
crinum, Ocnniun, Caincnnum, Jja])ariiium, Perrmum, 
Taurinum, Casmmn, Neinosumm, Cassinum, Atinum, 
Batinuiii, Ambiatinuni, f^ctinum, Altiniim, Salontinum, 
Tolentnium, Forentinuni, Jiaurennnuiii, Abrotmum, 
tnguinum, Aquinum, Nequinuin. 


ONUM. 

Accent the Penultimate, 

CabiUonurn, Garianonum, Duronum, Cataractonum. 

Accent the Antepenultimate, 

Oiconum, Vindonum, Britonum. 

UNUM, YNUM. 

Accent the Penultimate, 

Lugdunum, Marigdunura, Moridunum, Arcaldunum, 
Segodunum, Rigodunum, Sorbiodumim, Noviodunuin, 
Melodunum, Cameloduiiuin, Ax(il()dunum,Uxellodimuin, 
Branodunuiu, Carudunum, Caisaiodunurn, Tarodunum, 
Theodorodunum, Eburodunum, Nernantodunum, and 
others in dunum, Belunum, Antematunum, Andoma- 
tunum, Mariandynum. 

OUM, OPUM, YPUM. 

Accent the Penultimate, 

Myrtoum, Europum. 

Accent the AntepemUimate, 
PoUBilypum. 


Accent the AjvtepenulUmate, 

Sabbatum, Neritum. 

AVUM, IVUM, YUM. 

Accent the PemiUimate, 

Gandavum, Symbrivum. 

Accent the Antepenultimate, 

Ooccyum, Engyum. 

MIN, AON, ICON. 

Accent the Penultimate, 

Ilelicaon, Lycaon, Machaon, Polichaon, Typhaon, 
Amitliaon, Alcraaon, Hermaon, Didymaon, Hyperaon, 
Hicetaon, Aretaon, and others in aon. 

Accent the Antepenultimate, 

Salamin, Rubicon, Helicon. 

ADON, EDON, IDON, ODON, YDON. 

Accent the Penultimate, 

CaLcedon, Chalcedon, Carchedon, Anthedon, Asple- 
don, Sarpedou, Thermodon, Abydon. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Celadon, Alcimedon, Anaphimedon, Laomedon, Hip- 
pomedon, Oromedon, Automedon, Armedon, Euryme- 
don, and others in medon, Calydon, Amydon, Corydon. 

EON, EGON. 

Accent the Penultimate. 

Phiceon, Acliilleon, Boreon, Nyseon. 

Accent the Antepenultimate, 

Pantheon (?), Aleon, Deileon, Pitholeon, Demoleon, 
Timoleon, Anacreon Timocreon, Aristocreon, Ucalegon. 


APHON, EPHON, IPHON, OPHON. 

Accent the Antepenultimate, 

Chterephon, Ctesiphon, Antiphon, Aglaophon, Colo- 
phon, Demophon, Xenophon. 

THON. 

Accent the Antepenultimate, 

Agatlion, Acroathon, Marathon, Phaethon, Phleg- 
ethon, Pyriphlegethon, Aretlion, Acritlion. 

ION. 

Accent the Penultimate. 

Pandion, Sandion, OEdipodion, Eion, Arrachion, 
Echion, uEchion, Alphion, Ainphion, Ophion, Mathion, 
.lEthion, Methion, Dolion, Mohon, Noirnon, Onion, 
Camion, Dolopion, Anon, Canon, Aciion, ^Erion, Hy- 
perion (Angl. Hype' non), Orion, Bonon, Asion, Metiou, 
Axion, Ixion, Thelxion. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Albion, Pliocion, Cephalceclion, .ffigion, Bngion, Bry- 
gion, Adobogion, Moschion, Emathion, Amethion, An- 
thion, Erotliioii, Pythion, Deucalion, Ddsdalion, Si gallon, 
Calathion, Ethalion, Ereuthalion, Pygmalion, Oemelion, 
Pelion, Ftelion, Ilion, Bryllion, Bucolion, Endyinion, 
Milainon, Athemon, Boion, Apion, CEnopion, Dropioii, 
Appion, Noscopion, Aselelarion, Oanon, Cliimerion, 
Astenon, Don on, Euphorion, Porphyrion, Thyrion, 
lasion, AEsion (?), Dionysion, Ilippociation, Stration, 
Action, Aetion, Eetion, Pallantion, Dotion, Tlieodotion, 
Erotion, Sotion, Hephestion, Philistion, Polytion, Or- 
nytion, Burytion. 

LON, MON, NON, OON, PON, RON, PHRON. 

Accent the Penultimate, 

Ademon, Philemon, Hieromnemon, Criumetopon, 
Caberon, Dioscuion. 

Accent the Antepe^iultimate, 

Ascalon, Abylon, Babylon, Telamon, AEgemon, Pol- 
emon, Ardemon, Artenion, Abarimon (?), Oromenon, 
Alcamenon, Taiuomenon, Deico'on, Democodn, Laocobn, 
Hippocoon, Deinoplioon, Hippothodii, Acaron, Accaron, 
Paparon, Passaion, Acheron, Apteion, Daiphron, Al- 
ciphron, Chersiphron, Lycophron, Euthyphron. 

SON, TON, YON, ZON. 

Accent the Penultimate, 
lason, Theogiton, Aristogiton, Polygiton, Aduliton, 
Deltoton, Acazon, Amazon (Angl. Jlm'aton)^ Olizon, 
Amyzon. 

Accent the Antepenultimate, 

Themison, Abaton, Aciton, Sicyon, Cercyon, Crem- 
myon, Cromyon, Geryon, Alcetryon, Amphitryon, Am- 
pluctyon. 

ABO, AGO, EDO, IDO. 

Acce^it the Penultimate, 

Cupido. 

Accent the AntepenvMmate, 

Arabo, Tarraco, Macedo. 

BBO, LEO, TEO. 

Accent the Antepenultimate, 

Labeo, Aculeo, Buteo. 

AGO, IGO, UGO. 

Accent the Penultimate, 

Carthago, Origo, Verrugo. 

CHO, PHO, THO, 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Stilicho, Clitipho, Agatho. 

BIO, CIO, DIO, GIO, LIO, MIO, NIO, RIO, SIO, 

Tio, vio, xro. 

Accent the Antepenultimate, 

Arabic, Corbio, Navilubio, Senecio, Diomedio, Regio, 
Phrygio, BambaliiL Ballio, Caballio, Ansellio, Pollio, 
Sirmio, Formio, Phormio, Amo, Parmemo, Avenio, 
Glabrio, Acno, Curio, Syllaturio, Vario, Occasio, Au- 
rasio, Segusio, Verclusio, Natio, Ultio, Derventio, Vo- 
sontio, Divio, Oblivio, Petovio, Alexio. 

OLO, ILO, ULO, UMO. 

Ajccent the Antepenultimate, 

Chariclo (?), Oorbilo, Corbulo, .dSpulo, Bstulo, 0«8 
tulo, Anomo, Lucumo. 

ANO, ENO, INO. 

Accent the PenttMmaie. 

Theano, Adramitteno. 

Accent the Antepenultimate, 

Barcino, Ruscino, Frueino. 
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APO, IPO. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Sisapo, Olyssipo, 

AHO, ERO. 

Accent the AntepemiUimate. 

Bessaro, Civaro, Tiibero, Ciceio, Hiero, Acimero, 
Cesaero, Vadavero. 

ASO, ISO. 

Accent the Penultimate, 

Carcaso, Agaso, Turiaao, Aliso, Natiso. 

ATO, ETO, ITO, yo. 

Accent the Penultimate, 

Euyo. 

Accent the Antepenultimate, 

Erato, Derceto, Siccilissito, Capito, Amphitryo, 


BES. 

Accent the AivtepemMimaie, 

Arabes, Clialybes, Armenoclialybes. 

CES. 

Accent the Penultimate, 

Samotliraces, Plioenices, LibyphoBinces, Olympionices, 
Flistonices, Polynices, Oidovices, Lemovices, Ebuio- 
vices. 

Accent the Antepenultimate, 

Arbaces (?), Axiaces, Pliaruaces, Myraces, Arsaces (?), 
Astaces, Derbices (?), Ardices, Eleutherocilices, Cap- 
padoces, Eudoces, Bebryces (?), Mazyces. 

ADES. 

Accent the Penultimate. 

Domades. 


AGES, EGES, JGES, OGES, YGES. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Tlieages (?), Tectosages, Astyages, Lclegos, Nitiobri- 
ges (?), I)ino*'*’;ro‘s (VtMviir^a, Allobrogcs, Antobrogoa, 
Ogyges, C isi.i. j. 

ATIIES, ETHES, YTIIES, lES 
Accent the Penultimate. 

Ariarathes, Alethes, Onythes. 

Accent the Antepenultimate, 

Aries. 

ALES. 

Acceiit the Penultimate. 

Novendiales, Genialcs, Compitalcs, Arvales. 

Accent the Antepenultimate, 

Carales. 


BER, FER, GER, TER, VER. 

Accent the Penultimate. 

Meleager, Elaver (?). 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Calabei, Mulcibei,Noctiicr, Tanagor, Antipater, Mars- 
pater, Diespiter, Marapiter, Jupiter. 

AOR, NOR, POR, TOR. 

Accent the Penultimate. 

Clirysaor, Alcanor, Nicanor, Bianor, Timanor, Eu- 

pliranor, and otheia r»»' »■. A*j'*po*ior 

Elpenor, Rlietcnoi, \mh-i »i, \ i \ ‘.-i ^ o.i ‘« < ui 
enor, Nicatoi, Vindennator, Pliobetor, Aplietor. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Marcipor, Lucipor, Numitor. 

BAS, DAS, EAS, GAS, PHAS. 

Accent the Penultimate, 

Alebas, Augeas {kimstofElis)^ .^Eneas (the Trojan hero)^ 
Oreas (an Oread), Syihplegas. 


Accent the Antepenultimate, 

Icades, Olcades, Arcades, Orcades, Carneades, Gor- 
gades, Stoechades, Lichades, Stiophades, Laiades, Na- 
iades, Alcibiades, Pleiades, Brancliiades, Dehades, 
Heliades, l^eliades, Oihados, Naiipliades, Juliades, Mcin- 
miadea, Cliniades, Xeniades, Huniiiades, Hehconiaries, 
Acrisioniades, Teldiiiomades, Limoniades, Abclcpiades, 
Asopiades, tv . V-. \ppiades, Tliespiadcs, Thaiia- 
des, Otriade-. « v • m * * '-cyiiados, Ancliisiadcs, Doaia- 
des, Lysiai N: Dioiiysiades, iMeiKrfiades, 
Miltiades, Abahtiadcs, T 

edontiados, Phaetlionti • 1 ii....:. ». *1 « «■' .i 

Tlicstiades, Battiados, T’ r' .i » - !*■ .i ■ \n 1 1 > , 

Mffinades, Eclimades, ‘ ^ .•'.•uii,-, 

Peiisades, Ilippotades, Sotades, Hyades, TJiyades, Diy- 
ddes, Harnadryades, Otliryades. 

EDES. 

Accent the Penultimate, 

Pomorr>d''o. \ 2 pTnpd‘'a. P?lamrdo«. Arcbimodna. 3 'j'i 
< •*- I) ( '• f • , . {"i ' !•' (" HHIh 
iMu a»*i' w . •!' n 

IDES. 


Accent the Antepenultimate, 

Dotadas, Cercidas, Lucidas, Timachidas, Charmidas. 
Alcidamidas, Leonidas, Aristonidas, Mnasippidas, Pe- 
lopidas, Tboandas, Diagoridas,Diphoiidas, Antipatndaa, 
Abantidas, Crauxidas, Ardcas, Augeas \ tJiepoct), Eieas, 
^ffineas (in Thuc., Xen., J\r. T,), Cineas, Cyneas, Boreas, 
Broteas, Aciagas, Penpliaa, Acyphas. 

IAS. 

Accent the Penultimate, 

Hermias. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Csecias, Nicias, Oephala3idias, Phidias, Herodias, 
Cydias, Ephyreias, Minyeias, Pelasgias, Antibacchias, 
Acrolocliias, Archias, Adarchias, Ophias, Arcathias, 
Agathiaa (?}, PI.'* •’«, Pelias, Ilias, Damias, So- 

temias, Aisania-, u.i-, Olympias, Appias, Agrip- 

pias, Chabnas, Tibenas, Terias, Lycorias, Pelonas, 
Demetnas, DiO‘«ciirici«, Agp.«ia«, Phviaa, \ce«iia«, Age- 
sias, Hegesi.i-!, Cte-.m-?. <''oplll'•'^l^, P.mi-m-, 

r.vo -E.jri.'i^.Hirja-, (’ritia", V.lMiina'-. 

'1*1 c.r.Mi 1', i* I 'erlioiiTi i-, Pll.J^tl.l'., TJicttiia, Sesna', 
Livias, Artaxias, X.oxias. 

LAS, MAS, NAS. 

Accent the Penultimate, 

Amlclas, Amyclas, Acilas, Adulas, Asylas, Mscenas, 
Moecenas, or MectBiias, Fidenas, Arpinas, Larinas, 
Atinas, Adunas. 

Accent the AntepenuUimate. 

Agelas, Apilas, Arcesilas, Acylas, Dorylas, Acainas, 
Alcidamas, Iphidamas, Chersidamas, Praxidamas, Tlie- 
odamas, Cleodamas, Tliiodamas, Therodamas, Astyd- 
amas, and others in daina'^, Atliaiiias, Garamas, Dicomas, 
Sarsmas, Sassmas, Pitinas. 

OAS, PAS, RAS, SAS, TAS, YAS. 

Accent the Penultimate. 

Bagoas, Canopa*!, Epithera«t. Aboras, Cliaboras, Abra- 
datas letas, JMnleU'., Diima r.'s, Acritas, Eurotas, 
Archytas. 

Accent the Antepenultimate, 

Teleboas, Ohrysorrhoas, Agnopas, Triopas, Zonau 
ras (?), Gyaras, CJirysoceras, Mazeras, Ortliagoras. 
Pythagoras,Diagoras, Pylagoras, Demagoras, Timagoras, 
Hermagoras, Athenagoras, Xenagoras, Hippagoras, Ste- 
sagoras, Tisagoras, Telestagoraa, Protagoras, Evagoras, 
Anaxagoras, Praxagoras, and others in asoraa, Ligoras, 
Athyras, Tliainyia'?, Cinx-ras, Atvras, Apesa«!, Piotas, 
Fehcitas, Lihoialit.i*!. Lcnfulitas, Amiita's, Oppoimnitas! 
OlariTa'., Veritas, Faustitas Civitas, Plilegyas, Milyas 
Marayas. ' 


Accent the Penultimate. 

Alcides, Lyncides, Tydides, ASgides, Lycurgides, 
Promotliidos, Cretliides, NicartUides, Ileraclides, Tele- 
clides, Epiclides, Anticlidob, Andioclidcs, Alunoclides, 
CEclides, Ctosiclides, Xenuclidos, Ciiaiiclidos, Patro- 
clides, Aiistoclideto, Buclidos, Burycli(le.s, Bolides (.s/a- 
BasilideSjNehdea, P' 1-d •» \ii‘ i id -.CT-. * - 
Landes, Ilyperides, Atiui'. 'In In, i . < !.• , 

Orestides (?), Aristides. 


Accent the AntepenvUimate. 


Epichaides, Daniides, Lesbides, Labdacides, Ailacides, 
Hylacides, Pliylacides, Pharacides, Myrmecides, Phoj- 
nicides, Antalcides, Andocides, Ampyculos, Thucydides, 
Tyrrh“’de8, Pimpldidcs, Clyineneidos, Mi- 
ll n'.i'i". Minvpules. Tiaside*^. ffainawblpa 

()2. '1 ■ I ..»■ >!■ ,* . I-:. - '< - \2,- . I *1. I,-^. Ti 

I oi." r .1 'e-, I - I.' 

' ) !•< > n rii !■ -. "•rx ■' . I;';. 

. .1 .i! ,:i-. Cri-M* i M\~* P A IJ-: ■ 


.. . ^ I* ■ 'l .i- « \ . . . . 

-Tl.l.h’- i.. 'd'..' IJ'i - P. I Pi.ai.-. 

JN- ' r-isii I'" I.'i' '< •. ( ' .*‘11 I III- i" 

des, Oceaindes, Amanides, Titanides, Olenides, Achai- 
menides, Achemeiiides, Epimonides, Parmenides, Is- 
menides, Eiimenides, Sitlmides, Apollmidos, Prumnulos, 
Aonides, Dodonidos, Mygdalonidcs, Calydonides, Mir- 
onidea, OSIdiporiionidcs, Deioriidea, Chionidea, Ecliioni- 
dos, Speichionides, Ophionidos, Japetionides, Ixionidos, 
Mimallonides, Pliilonidos, Apolloiiides, Acmonidos, 
iEmonides, Polypeinonidea, Simonidefl, Ilarmonidos, 
Memnonidos, Oiouides, Myronides, iEsonidos, Aris- 
tonidos, Praxonides, Libumides, Sunidos, Telebo'ides, 
Panthbides, Acliclbidc^, Pronoindes, Lapides, Callipides, 
Eu^IplfIe^. Diiopidea, 03nopidcs, Cccii)indo«i, Leurippi- 
(le^, Plnlippides, Argyraspides, Olearides, T,i-iiai]des, 
Hebrides, 'riiiiaiuhnies, Aiiaxaiidndcs, Epiceiides, Pien- 
des, lies pel idea, CassiteruJcs, Anreiides, Pcristendos, 
LibethndeSjDioscoridcs, Prola 2 ornJes,.Methoridea, Ante- 
nondes, Actondes, Diarfondes, Polyciondes, Iloiretou- 
des, Onetorides, Antondes, Acestondes, Thestorides, 
Ariatoridea, RlecTrides.ORnotiides, SmiTidyTide«,Philvri- 
des, Peg.iaide-s, r.i'iiJc", liiibw'.id*'-i. Clc-'idi «, niony^ides, 
Cratidca, Piop.pfide'.. Pinnides, Oco.Tiiinde-s, Ah'uitidcs, 
Dracontides, Abayilides, Acestides, Epytides. 


I ODES, DDES, YDES. 

Accent the Penultimate. 

iEgilodes, Acmodes, Nebrodes, Herodes, Orodes, 
Pyrodes, Hiebudes, Hanides, Lacydes, Pherecydes, 
Epicydes, Androcydes, and others in mjdes. 

Accejit the Antep&rmUlmate. 

Sciapodes, CEdipodes, Antipodes, Ilippopodes, Himan- 
topodes, and others in jiodes. 


ACLES, ECLES, ICLES, OGLES, YCLES. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Megacles, Mcnecles, Daicles, Mnasiclea, Tplnclos (?), 
Tliencles, Peiieleh, AgJihiole.s, 
I*. -1 P'.i \'fip- 

ticles, Nicocles, Em.' pin-, 'i i" . \- >. • I.:-- 

ocley, Sophocles, P\tliocles, Diodes, Pin lodes, Dam- 
ocles, Deniodes, Phaiioclos, Xunodes, flieiodus, An- 
fhreh s. ^T *■ Mi«( Pn^’ocl'*-'*;^), MetiodiN,l„improrle«!, 
{ 1 -i-d' N . .1 - . I'.Todev, i5,itIi>cU-^, Eu- 

I ■xcu'-, .1 .. I.: ' . 

ELES, ILES, OLES, tTLES. 

Accent the Antepemdtimate. 

Araiaiicolos, iredynides, Pasitcles, Praxiteles, Py- 
rogotoles, Demotelos, Aiistotelea, (.'iiiidik’s, Absiles, 
Novensiles, Pisatiles, Taxilos, /Doles, Autoloies, Her- 
cules. 

AMES, OMES. 

Accent the Penultimate, 

Arsames. 


Accent the AntepenuUimate, 

Pnames, Datames, Abiocomes. 

ANES. 

Accent the Ponultimato. 

Jordanes (?i, Agrianes, Athaniauea, Alainanos, Brarli- 
manes, Acurnanes, /Egi panes, ''I’lgrrines, ^’i lanes, Ari- 
obarzanes, and othei PeiM.in names in zanrs. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Diaphanes, Epiphancs, Periphaiies, Praxiiilmnes, 
Dexiplianes, Loviphauos, Ariiiiilianes, Nicopliaues, 
Theopliancs, Diopliaiius, AiMillopli.ujC'f, Xenophanes, 
Aiistophanes, and otliers in ja/iancA, X^harusmanes, 
Actisanos (?), Piytanes. 


ENES. 

Aoce9it the A^itepenultlmate, 

Timagencs, Metagcnea, Sosigenes, T-Ipigenes, Origenes, 
Melcsigenes, Aiifigcrie'., Tlieogenc". Diogenes, Ileiiiin"i*- 
iit-s, IlhetogeueSj'J’luMiijsTogenes, Xaniheiie*,, Xga-thenes, 
LasiUuiies, Glistlienes, (’.illistlienes, I’eiisihenes, Gj.i- 
tistJiencs, Anfisthenes, I^.lrl)osTllelle^, Ijeostlienes, De- 
nioathonos, Dinoatiicnes, Androstlicnes, Sosrhunes, Era- 
tOMtliones, Borysthenos, Alcaaionos, Tlierameues, '!l‘'i- 
samcncs, Dedilaincnes, Sintamenes, PyliemeiieH, Al- 
theruenos, Achwnienes, Philopirinenes, Daimenes, Nau- 
siinenes, Antiiiienos, Anaxiinenos, Gleomenes, Hip- 
pomenos, IXeronieiios, AnslonieneH, Emneiius, Nuiiionos, 
Poly men es. 

INKS. 

Accent the Penultimate, 

Telclunes, Acosinus. 

Accent the AntepenuUimate, 

Aborigines, /Eschiiies, Asines. 

ONES. 

Accent the Penultimate, 

Calucones, Agones, limes, Bigerriones, nellevlones, 
Volonee, Nasamones, Anibrones, Verones, Ooutrones, 
Eburonos, Grisones, Suessones, Anticatones, Statones, 
Voctones, Veitones, Acitavonos, Axoues (pROvle), /HEx- 
ones, Hahzones. 

Accent the AntepenuUimaie, 

Lycaones, Chaones, Prisiabonea, Ciconea, Vemiconca, 
Francones, Vascones, MysoiuacodonoH, Rliedonea, IsJa- 
sedones, Myrmidoiies, PoconeH,PaphlagonoH, Aspagones, 
Lingones, Lcestrygonea. Lestrygonoa, Vangionoa, N«- 
ithones Sitlionos, Bahones, llormiones, Merinnes. 
Suioncs, Minial tones, Senones (?). Meiuiiones, Pannones,. 
Ausonos, Picfones, Teiitonos, Ingaivones (?), Istecvo- 
nes Axoncp (tablets), Geryone*, Amazonas. 
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OES. 

Accent the Penultimate, 

Heroes, 

Accent the Antepenultimate, 

Chosroes. 

APES, OPES. 

Accent the Penultimate, 

Cy napes, Cyclopes. 

Accent the AntepemUtimate, 

Panticapes, Crassopes. Esubopes, iEthiopes, Hellopes, 
Polopes, Panopes, Steropes, Eiyopes. 

ARES, BRES, IRES, ORBS, URES 

Accent the Penultimate, 

Cabares, Baleares, Apollinares, Saltnares, Ableres, 
Byzeres, Bechires, Dioies, Azores. 

Accent the Antepenultimate, 

Loochares, PemocharoR, Abisares, Cavaies, Insubrea, 
Luceros, Pieres, Astaboies, Musagores, Centores, Silures, 
Leinures. 

ISES. 

Accent the Penultimate, 

Anclnses. 

OCES, YSBS. 

Ajccent the PentXltimate, 

Cambyses. 

ATES. 

Accent the Penultimate. 

Phraatos, Caracates, Adiinicatos, Nisicatos, Leucates, 
Toridates, Mitlindates, Attidiates, ORquidates, Oxydates, 
ArdoatoM, Eloatos, Beicorates, Caiunefates, Agates, 
Acliatos, Nipliatos, Dcciates, Attaliates, Mevanjates, 
Ctuariatos, Aaaonates, Eubuuatos, Antiatos, Soutiates, 
Sotiatos, Spaitiates, Cololatos, Hispellates, Stellafes, 
SuUlatos, Albulatos, Auxiwiatos, Flanates, Edenates, 
Eidonatos, Suiron«ites, Fiegenatos, Penates, Oapenates, 
C<C8on!itea, Mmonatca, Padinatea, Fulginate«<, Msimnto?. 
Alatniiatos, /Eauiates, Agesinate"*, S.u- 

sinatoa, Soasinatos, Frusinates, Atinatos, Altinates, 
^'olloutiiidtoa, Ferentinatoa, Inter am nates, Chelonates, 
Caainoiiatea, Amatos, Tifornatos, [rifornates, Priveinates, 
OroatoH, Euphrates, Orates, Vasatoa, Cocosates, Tolo- 
satcH, Antuates, Nantuates, Sadyates, Caryates. 

Accent the Antepenultimate, 

Atrebatos (?), Spithobatos, Ichnobates, Eurybates, 
Antiplijitos, Zalatcfi, Satiromatoa, Menecrafes, Plieroc- 
rates, rphicratos, Callici.ites, Epicrates Pasicrates, 
StasicraTf^i, Sosi crates, Ilypsioratos, Nicocrates, Haloc- 
rates, Damociatos, Dotuocratos, Clieiemocratos, Ti- 
inocratos, Ilormocrates, Stouocratos, Xonocrates, Hip- 
pocrates, Hiirpocraloa, Soci ates, Tsociato**, Oephisocrates, 
Naucrates, Eucrates, Eiuhycratos, Polycrates, and 
Others in crates, 

ETES, ITES, OTES, UTES, YTES, YES, ZES. 


EIS (in two syllables), ETHIS, ATHIS, 

Accent the Penultimate. 

Medeis, Spercheis, Pittheis, Cjytheis, Nepheleis, Ele- 
leis, Achilleis, Pimpleis, Cadmeis, ^neis, Schceneis, 
Peneis, Acrisoneis, Tnopeis, Patereis, Nereis (!*), Cen- 
chreis, Theseis, Briseis, Perseis, Messeis, Chryseis, 
Nycteis, Sobethis, Epiincthia, 

Accent the Antepenultimate 
Tli 3 aniatlus. 

ALIS, ELIS, ILIS, OLIS, ULIS, YLIS. 

Accent the Penultimate, 

Andabalie, Cercalis, Regalis, Styinphalis, Dialis, 
Latialis, Septimontialis, Maitialis, Maiidlis, Juveriahs, 
Quirinalis, Fontinahs, Junonalis, Avernalis, Vacuiialis, 
Abrupahs, Florahs, Cluietalis, Eumelis, Pliaselis Eu- 
pilis, Cluinctilis, Oimolis, Ginolis, Adulis. 

Accent the Antepenultimate, 

OSbalia, Hannibalis, Acacalis, Fornicalis, Androcalis, 
Lupercalis, Valialis, Ischalia, Caialis, Thessalis, Italis, 
Facelis, Sicelis, Fascelia, Vmdelis, Nephehs, Indibihs, 
Bilbilis, Leucretilis, Myrtiha, iEohs, Aigolis, Decapolis, 
Neapolis, and all woids ending in Herculis, 

Tlieatylia, 

AMIS, EMIS. 

Accent the Antepenultimate, 

Calamis, Salamis, Semiraims, Tliyainis, Artemis. 

ANIS, ENIS, INIS, ONIS, YNIS. 

Accent the Penultimate, 

Mandanis, Titanis, Bacenis, Mycenis, Pliilenis, Cyl- 
lenis, Ismenis, Cebrenis, Adonis, Edonis, Aedonis, 
Thedonis, Dodonis, Calydonis, Agonis, Alingoms, Co- 
Ionia, Oorbulonis, Cremoms, Salinonis. Junonis, Cice- 
ronia, Sciionis, Coronis, Phoronis, Tritonia, Phorcynis, 
Gortynis. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Sicanis, Anticanis, Andanis, Ilypanis, Taranis, Pryt- 
anis, PcEinenis, Eumenis, Lycaonis, Asconis, Sidonis (?), 
Moionis, Pteoms, Si thorns, Memnonis,Pannoni8,Britonis, 
Geryonis. 

OIS (m two syllables). 

Accent the Penultimate, 

Minbis, Herdis, Latdis. 

Aecet^ the Antepenultimate, 

Simbis, Pyrbis. 

APIS, OPIS. 

Accent the Penultimate, 
lapis, Serapis, laapis, Asopis. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Acapis, Colapis, Menapis, Cecropis, Meropis. 

ARIS, ACRIS, ERIS, IGRIS, IRIS, ITRIS, ORIS, 

URIS, YRIS. 

Accent the Penultimate. 


Accent the Penultimate. 

Acotos, Briretes, ARefcs, Indigetes la people)^ Caletes, 
IlorgotcR, Pliilocietes, AUglofes, Nemetes, Cometes, Ul- 
manetofl, Coiifiuaneres, Gymnetes, iEsymnetefl, Nan- 
notes, Serrotca, Ctiretos, Odiies, Belgites, Margites, 
McmphifeSjAnc.ihtes, Ainbi.ilitcs, Avalitcs, Ciiiiosolites, 
Pollies, ApollopoliTcs, TIeimopolites, Latopohtos, Abu- 
literf, StyhlOH, Borysfhemiea, Temenites, Syenites, 
Garciiutoh, Samnites, Dmoiiitos, Garites, CeiiTTites, 
TiiorHitoH, Narciflsitea, AKphaltitea, llydraotes, Herac- 
lootes, Umotes, Holotes, Bootes, Thootes, Anagnutes, 
Arimazea. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

BercotcH, Mmragetos, Massagetes, Indigetes 
Evergetes, Auclietep, Eiisi petes, Cliarites, Cerites,TPrj8S- 
titort, Andraiiiy tes, Dariavo.s, Ardyes, Machlyes, Blem- 
niyes. 

AIS. 


Accent the Penultimate. 

Achais, Arcliolais, Homolais, Ptolemais, Blymaia. 


Accent the Antepenultimate, 

Thobaia, riiocais, Calais, Aglais, Tanais, Cratais, 
Colaxais. 

BIS, CIS, BIS. 

Acemt the Penultimate, 

Berenicis, Lycomedis, Cephalcedis. 


Accent the AntepenuUmate. 

Acahia, Oarabis, Sotabis, Nisi bis, Cleobis, Tucrobis, 
Tisobis, Ucubis, Cuinbib, Salmacis, Acmacis^ Brovona- 
cia, Atliracis, Agiiicis, Carawbucis, Cadmeidis. 


Balearis, Apollinaris, Nonacris (?), Cytheris, Trieris, 
Osins, PetoHiiis, Busiris, Lycoris, Peloris, Calaguris, 
Gracchuris, Hippuns. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Abaris, Fabans, Sybaris, leans, Andaris, Tyndaria, 
Sagaris, Angaris, Calans, Phalaris, Elaris, Tienaris, 
Liparis, Araris, Biasaris, Oaesaris, Abisaris, Achisaris, 
Bassaris, Melaris, Autans, Trinacris, lUiberis, Tiberis, 
Zioberis, Tyberis, Nephoris, Piens, Ausens, Pasitigris, 
Aciris, Coboria, Aeons, Sicons, Neons, Antipatna, 
Absitria, Pacyris, Ogyris, Porphyria, Aniyris, Thaniyris, 
Thomyris, Tomyris. 

ASIS, ESIS, ISIS. 

Accent the Pemiltimate, 

Amasis, Magnesia, Tuesia, 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Bubaaia, Pegasis, Parrhasis, Paniasis, Acamasis, 
Engonasis, GriEcostasis, Panyasis, Lachesis, Athesis, 
Thamesia, Nemesis, Tibisis. 

OSIS, USIS. 

Accent the Penultimate. 

Diamastigosis, Enosis, Eleusis. 

atis, etis, ms, otis, ytis. 

Accent the Penultimate. 

Tegeatis, Caryatis, Miletis, Liinenetis, Curetis, Acer- 
vitis, Ohalcitis, Memphitis, Sopliitis, Arbelitis, Fasce- 
litis, Dascylitis, Comitia, ^Ednitia, Cananitis, Oircinitis, 
Chaonitis, Trachonitis, Chalonitis, Sybaritis, Baritis, 


Calenderitis, Zephyritis, Amphaxitis, Rliacotis, Hesv 
tneotis, Maeotis, Traclieotis, Mareotis, PliThiotis, Saiida- 
liotis, Elimiotis, Iscariotis, Casiotis, Pliilotis, Nilotis. 

Accent the Antepenultimate, 

Atergatis, Calatis, Sarmatis, Anatis, Naucratis, Ber- 
cetis, Eurytis. 

OVIS. 

Accent the AjitepenuUimatem 
Vejovis, Dijovis, 

ICOS, EBOS, ODOS, YDOS. 

Accent the Penultimate, 

Abydos. 

Accent the Antepenultimate, 

Oricos, Tenedos, Macedos, Agriodos. 

BOS. 

Accent the Penultimate. 

Spercheos, Aclulleos. 

Accent the Antepenultimate, 

Androgeos, Egaleos, ^Egaleos, Hegaleos. 

YGOS, ICIIOS, OCHOS, OPHOS. 

Acc&nt the Penultimate. 

Callipygos, Melampygos, NeontichoS, Macrontichos. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

ASgiochos, Oresitrophos. 

ATHOS, ETHOS, ITHOS, lOS. 

Accent the Penultimate. 

Sebethos. 

Accent the Antepenultimate, 

Sciathos, Entlioa, Ilios, Ombrios, Topasios, 

LOS, MOS, NOS, POS. 

Accent the Penultimate. 

Stymphalos, Pachynos, Etheonos, Eteonos, Hep- 
taphonos. 

Acomt the Antepenultimate, 

Htegalos, A3gialos, Ampelos, .®gilos, Hexapylos, 
Sipylos, Hecatonipylos, Potamos, ASgospotamos, Olenos, 
Orchomenos, An.ipauomenos, Epidicazoiiionos, Heau- 
tontimorumenos, Atiopos. 

ROS, SOS, TOS, ZOS. 

Accent the Pmulthnate, 

Meleagros, Hecatoncliiros, iEgimuros, Nisyros, Pity- 
onesos, Hieronesos, Cephesos, Sobetoa, Miletos, Poly- 
timetos, Aretos, Buthrotos, Topazes. 

Accent the Antepenultimate, 

Svgaros, ^goceros, Anteros, Myiagros, Absoros, Amy- 
ros, Pegasos, lalysos, Abatos, Neritos, Acytos. 

IPS, OPS. 

Accent the AntepenuUitnate, 
iEgilips, iEtlnops. 

LAUS, MACS, NAUS, BAUS (in two syllables). 

Accent the Penultimate. 

Arche] aus, Menelaus, Agesilaus, Protesilaus, Nicolaus, 
lolaus, Hermolaus, Critolaus, Aristolaus, Boxylaus, 
Ampliiaraus. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Talaus, Aglaus, Imaus (?), Emmaus, CEnomaus, 
Banaus, Cranaus. 

BUS. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Agabus, Alabus, Arabus, Metabus, Setabus, Erebus. 
Beiphobus, Poly bus. 

ACUS. 

Accent the Antepenultimate, 

Abdacus, Labdacus, Rhyndacus, -®acus, Ithacus* 

lACUS.* 

Accent the AntepenuMimate, 
lalciacus, Phidiacus, Alabandiacus, Rhodiacus, Cal* 
chiacus, Oorintbiacus, Beliacus, Peliacus, Iliacus, 
Niliacus, Titaniacus, Armeniacus, Messeniacus, Sala- 
miniacus, Lemniacus, loniacus, Satnmoniacus, Trito- 
niacus, Gortyniacus, Olympiacus, Ca&piacus, Mesem- 
briacus, Adriacus, Iberiacus, Cythenacus, Siriacus- 
Gessoriacus, Cytoriacus, Synacus, Phasiacus, Megale, 


* — All words of this termination have the accent on the t, pronounced like the noun eye. — Walkbe. 
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siaciis, Etesinciis, Isiacus, (riiosiacus, Cnossiacus, Pan- 1 
siacus, Amathubiacus, Pelusiacua, Piusiacus, Actiacus, 
Divitiacus, ByKdntidciis, Tliermodontiacus, Propontid- 
cus, Hulkspontiucus, Sestiacus. 

LACUS, NACUS, OAOUS, RAOUS, SACUS, TACUS. 

Accent the Penultimate, 

Benacus. 

Accent the Antepenultimate, 

Ablacus, Medoacus, Amaracus, Assaracus, iEsacus, 
liampsacus, Caractacus, Spartacua, Hyitaous, Pittacus. 

ICUS. 

Accent the Penultimate, 

Caicus, Ccrainicus, Niimicua, HolUinicus Demoni- 
cns, Graiucus, AndronuMia, Stiatoniciis, CaUistonicuSj 
Anstonicus, Alaricua, Albericua, Fiideiicua, llodencua, 
Rudei icus, Romei ic us, Hen i iciis , H unnei icus, Victui icua, 
Arnatiicus, Heniicus, Theodoiicus, Ludovicus, Greiio- 
vicus, Vaivicus. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

TlieMicus, PhocAicus, Chaldaiciis, Baidaicus, Juda- 
tcus, Achiicus, Lecliaicus, Pancluirua. TliPifiMirii«3, 
Nkicus, PanatheT-.i rn< C" r.*- \'i 'i r’ 

Samothracicus, 1 ; i^inocid- 

iciis, Clialcidicue, Alabdiidicus, Judicus, Clondicus, Cor- 
nificus, Belj'iciis, Allobiouicus, Geoiiricua, Colcliicus, 
Delphicus, Sapphicua, P.utliicus, Sc>thicus, Pytliicus, 
iStymplialiciis, Pliaisalicus, Tliessalicus, Italicus, At- 
talicua, Gallicus, S.ibellicua, Taibeilicus, Ar«folicus, 
Gotulicus, Camicus, Acadeniicus, Grajcamcus, Cocani- 
CU8, Tuscanicus, -dSanicus, Glaiiicus, Atellanicus, 
Anianicus, Romanicus, Germanicus, Iliapaiiicus, Aqui- 
tdiiicus, Sequanicus, Pipnicus, Aleinanniciia, Butaimi- 
cus. Laconicus, Leuconicus, Adoiiicus, Macedonicus, 
Pai ’uT iri.«. To ' e !=,rT*"i' 01 r IS BrL-’or. r i«, • t'O’'} 

<■ I j 1* • \ii iM " ^ 'I’l I ' .!» I” ‘ n I I 'l'. "“ir ■■■«■' 

Sopliroiilcua, TeUtonirus, AmtiKonicus, Hemiciis, Li~ 
bmnicus, Euboicua, Tidicus, Stoicus, Olympiciis, AiJtlu- 
opicus, Pmdaiicus, Balearicus, Marinancas, Bassaiicus, 
Cirabricus, Andiicus, Ibericus, Tiietencus, Trevericus, 
Africus, Doricus, Pytliagtoiicus, Leiictiicus, Istncus, 
Isauricus, Centauricus, Bituii/"*®. P’ iicus, 

Pagasicus, Moesicus, Marsicus, !’■ i« cu', , Mas- 

sicua, Issicus, Sabbaticus, Mitlindaticus, Tegeaticus, 
Syiiaticus, Aaiaticus, Dalmaticus, Sarmaticiis, Oiby- 
raticus, Rha‘ticus, Geticua, Gangoticiis, -®gineticiis, 
Creticua, Memphitio r. A*' Colti- 

cus, AtlanticuM, i..' <■ l’( ii-ci. . >':oticus, 

McBOticus, BoeotJCU'. II . . i M ii. > ';i'. Plitlu- 
oticus, Niloticus, Epiioticus, Syrticusj Atticus, Aly- 
atticue, Halyatticus, Mediastuticus. 

ocus, Ycrrs. 

Accent the Antepenultimate, 

Besbicus, Laodocus, Amadocus, Ibycus, Libycus, 
Autolycus, Amyous, Glanycus, lay cus (o, Ooiycus. 

ABUS, EDUS, IDUS, ODUS, YBUS. 

Accent the Penultimate. 

Congedus (?), Alfredus, Aluredus, Eraodus, Androdus, 
Abydus. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Ad ad us, Enceladus, Arad us, Antaradus, Auddus, 
Algidus, Lepidus, Hasiodus, Commodus, Mouodus, 
Polydus. 

EUS (£vs)> in one syllable.* 

Accent the Penultimate. 

Epigeus, Epimetheus, Prometheus, Agyieus (3 syl.)i 
Oileus, Bubuleus, Myceneus, Celeneus, Palleneus, Pyre- 
neus, Adoneus (or Ado^neiis), Aidoneus, Etooneus, 
G'oloneus, Salmoneus, Cononeus, Coroneus, Phoronous 
(».)» Thyoneus, Typhoeus (ti.)* Aloeus, Enipeas, Sino- 
peus, Epopeus, Opopeus, Capiiareus (a.), Caphereus (n.), 
Plialereus (or Phale^ieus), Alatlireus, Achoreus, Lyco- 
reus, Enyeus, 

Accent the Aitepmultimate. 

Clialcideus, Poheus, Dorieus, Idrieus, Hidrieus, Hyri- 
eus, ^gialeuo, Klelpiic. Ceiaroeiis, Salganeus, 

Mechanous, H', C.ifwiu "r- (yi.), Tyancus, Idome- 

neus, Mantinei'. II '■ Eioneus, Deiouens, 

Ophloneus, Ihoneus, Alcyoneus, Halcyoneus, Otliryo- 
neus, Emopeus, Panopeus, Macareus, Megareus (ti.), 
Apharotts, Briareus (or Bria'reus), Basaareus, Patareus, 
Gyareus, Chiysaoreus, Elatieus, Alolitous, Phanoteus. 

EUS (in two syllables). 

Accent the Penultimate. 

MencBceus Lynceus (a.)i Phorceus (a.), 

Archideus, Mgens (a.), Argeus, Baccheus, Ceplieus (a,), 


Orpheus (a.\ Alatheus, Prometheus (a.), Ereclithena (a.)? 
V tb' j ' Fn (a.), 

i: i: ‘I • .‘i ''<*1* I”- ' (^0> 

Apolieus (a ), Acliiileus (a.), Caameus (aj, Capaneus 
(a.)i Adoneus (a.), Eclieneus, GBneus (a.), Pencus, Plu- 
neiis (a.), Caincus, Oinous (a Centaur), Bioneus (fl.)» 
Acrisioneus (a.)» Phoroneus (a.), Clytoneiis, Epeiis, 
Philippous, Aganippeus (a.), Aristippeus (a.), Pelopeus 
(a.), Aieus (a.), Bareus, Megareus (a.), Caphaieus (a.), 
r-ol '‘en« ) Atreus (a.), Perseus (a.), Rhcetcus (a.), 

i , ..I (a.), Oionteus (flO> Thyestcus (a.), 

PJiryxeus (a.). 

Accent the AntepenuUimate. 

Caduceus, Mncsitheus, Dositlieus, Pautlieus, Philotho- 
us, Tiiuotheus, A3uothous,Biotheus,Doiotheus, Pytheus, 
Tantalcus (uOj Eleus (7i.), Celcus, Demoleus, Oyaiieus, 
Diceiious, Plioncus, Apollincus («.)» Gorgoneus (a.\ 
Typhoeus (a.), Tyndareus, Argenteus. 

AGUS, EGUS, IGUS, OGUS. 

Accent the Penultimate. 

Uragus, Cetliogiis, Robigus, Rubigus. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

-fflgophagna. 0«n^‘''!rMa. N®o»ti**"US, Noviomagus, Cffls- 
aromagus, ^ o» •? .'ii . IN '•' ■' and others in magus, 
Axeopagus, Harpagus, Aiviragus, Astrologus. 

ACHUS, OCHUS, UCIIUS, YCHUS. 

Accent the Penultimate. 

Daduchus, Ophiuchus. j 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Telemachus, Bkimachus, Deimachus, Alcimachus, 
Callimachus, E; Ant mn 

Andiomachus, CliioiMarlin'*, Vi .w. i.", K".* 

rnachus, and others in machus, l*'ar. I i'> ■« *0 , 

Anfiochii'’, Deliochus, Aichilo- 
( M- ! T !' 'rjieirilocliu^, Oisilochiis, Antilo- 
chusj Naulor’-p«, E!'i 7 dochn«. Agerochus, Polyochus, 
Alonychms, A c ‘u-. 

APHUS, EPHUS, IPHUS, OPHUS, YPHUS. 

Accent the Pmultimate. 

Josephus, Seriphus. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Ascalaphus, Epaphus, Paliepaphus, Anthropographus, 
Teleplius, Absephus, Agastrophus, Epistrophus, Sisy- 
phus. 

ATXIUS, ETHUS, ITIIUS. 

j Accent the Penultimate. 

' Simethus. 

Accent the Antepenultimate, 

Archagathus, Amathus, Lapathus, Carpathus, My- 
cithus. 

AIUS. 

Accent the A^tepmulHmate. 

Cdius, Lkius, Grains. 

ABIUS, IBIUS, OBIUS, UBIUS, YBIUS. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Pabius, Arabmsj Bapbms, Vibius, Albius, Macrobius, 
Androbius, Tobms, Virbius, Lesbius, Eubius, Danubius, 
hlarrhubius, Taltliybius, Polybius. 

CIUS. 

Acemt the Antepmultimate. 

Acacius, Ambraems, Thr.u'ju^, Siuiiotlii acin*!, Lamp- 
sacius, Araacius, Byzacius, Accius, Siccins, Decius, 
Threiems, Cornidcms, Oilicius, Numicius, Apicius, 
Sulpicius, Pabricius, Oricius, Cmcms, Mincius, Marciuw, 
Cxrcius, Roscius, Albucius, Lucius, Lycius (?), Bebrycius. 

Dies 

Accent the Antepenultimate, 

Icadius, Arcadiua, Leucadms, Palladins, Tenediiia, 
Albiduis, Didms, Thucydidius, Pidius, Aufidiiis, A3gidi- 
us, Nigidius, Obsidius, Gratidius, Briitidius, Holvidius, 
O Vidius, Rhodius, Glodius, Harmodius, Gordius Clau- 
dius Radius, Lydius. 

EIUS. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Danelus, Oocceius, Lyreeius, Lelegeius, Sigeius, 
Bacchems, Cepheius, Orethoius, Pitthoius, Saloius, 
Semeleiiis, Ifeleius, Sthonelcius, Proculeius, Septimu- 
leius, Canulcius, Veniileius, Apuleius, Egnatulems, 
Sipyleius, Priainems, Cadmoius, Tyanems, -®iieius, 
Clymezieius, CEneius, Autoneius, Lanipems, Rhodopeius, 


Bolopeius, Priapeiue, Pompeins, Tarpeiua, Cynareius, 
Cytheieius, Noieius, Saturcius, Vulturcius, Ciiiyrems, 
Nyseius, Teius, Hecateius, Elatoius, RlicEteius, Atteius, 
Minyeius. 

GIUS. 

Accrnit the Antepenultimate. 

Valgius, Belgms, Sergius. 

CHIUS, PIIIUS. THIUS. 

Accent the Penultimate. 

Bacchius (author), Spcrcluus, Ainphiiis, Basilius 
(rieer). 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Inacbius, Bacchius (ui Horace), 'Dulichnn, Tclcchius, 
. . . T!. . . . 1 'I* . ^ r. I - 


ALIUS, iELIUS, ELIUS, ILIUS, ULIUS, YLIUS. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

CEbalius, Idalius, Acidalius, Styinphalius, Mtnnalius, 
Opalius, Tliessalius, Castalius, Publius, iRlius, Caihus, 
Lmlius, Dehus, JVlelius, CorneliUH, CmliUh, CIcpIiuh, 
Auiehus, Nyctclius, Praxitehus, Ahilius, Babiliuh, Car- 
bilms, Oibilius, Acilius, Cdiciliu-, .Ediliua, 

Virgihus, /Emilius, Mdnilms, I'ou'iul ■ - 7'* i;ri '•=. 

Atilius, BasiIius (mflw), Canfiliua, Uuiuti! Hu . >, 

Duill us, Steiqmliuh, * 

\ ( II ; iebellius, Cascolliiis, (iellius, Ari'lljus, 

V ^ / .'I Manlius, Nauplius, JDaulius, Julius, 

Amulius, Pampliihus, Pyhus. 

MIUS. 

Accent the Antepmultimate. 

Samius, Oginnis, Istlimms, Deciiniiis, Septiinius, 
Memmius, Mummius, Noinius, Bioiuius, Latnuua, 
Postliumius. 

ANIUS, ENIUS, INIUS, ENNIUS. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Anius, I/ibaniuB, Canius, Sicanma, Vulcanius, As 
caiiiuB, Dardamus, Clamus, Manius, Afraunw, (Sraiiius, 
Mainius, Genius, IloiystheiiiUM, Leiiius, Valomus, C>I- 
lenius, Olomiis, Monius, Acluumoiuus, \i.ni‘ii us, N- 
menius, Sircirtus, Mcsseiiius, JDossoniiis, Po*! 
7’rGDKenius, Gabuuus, Albiiiius, Idcinnii^, SiciniuM, Vir- 
ginias, Tracliinuis, Minius, SalaiminuH, PlamiiiiUH, 
Armmius, IJermmius, Camniufc., AsinniH, EleusinuiH, 
Vatmius, Flavmius, Tarquiniuis, Cilnius, Tolumnius, 
Anmus, Faniiius, Ennius. 

ONIUS, UNIUS, YNIUS, OIUS. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Aonius, Lycaoniiis, Chaonins, MachanninH, Amyfha- 
onius, Tieboiuu'n, llclwomu'., ^tihcomus, .Asceiuus, 
Macodonius, Chalcodonius, OaledouiUH, Hidonius, Man- 
donius, Dodonius, CydoniUH, CalydoniUH, Ma^onius, 
Pmoiuus, Agonius, Gorgouius, Lipstrj "oniUh, 7’roj»Iu)ni- 
us, Soplionius, Maratlionius, iSithiumis, Eiicthonius, 
Aphthonius, Argantlionius, Titlumius, Ionium, Erlii- 
onius, IxiumuH, Salonius, Miloiiius, Apolloiiiu.s, Baby- 
lonius, ^irionius, Lacediunioiiiits, UaunoniuH, Palauno- 
nius, Ainiuoimis, Pliymoniua, Nomuh, Mcinnoiiius, Aga- 
memnonius, Ci.ianoiiiu'^, VeuiioniU'., Jullo^liu^, Poiu- 
ponius, Acionjus, SopliioniuH, Sciroiims, Henipronius, 
Atlsoniua, Ausomus, Latoimw, Suetonius, Antonins, 
Bistoinus, PIntoniuH, Favonius, Aina'/.omuH, Ualpliur- 
niua, SatuihiUR, Dimniua, Juums, Neptunius, Gortynius, 
Typlibius, Achelbius, Minbius, Trbius. 

APIUS, 01>IUS, IPIUS. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Agapiiis, AUsculapius, AlHapius, MossapiuR, Grampius, 
Procopius, CKiiopius, Ccrropius, Eutropius, A^sopius, 
Mopaopius, Gippius, Puppiua,Ga8pius,7’hespiu«, Gispais. 

ARIUS, ERIUS, IRIUS, ORIT7S, UIUUS, YIUUS. 

Accent the Penultimate. 

Barius. 

Accent the Antcp<multimate. 

Arius (?), Tcarius, Ligarius, Sangarius, Corinthian us, 
LariuB, Marius, ARiiarius, I'amarius, Awnanns, Isma- 
rius, Vnrius, Janiiarms, Aquarius, Februarius, Atuarius, 
Imbinis, Adnus, Evaiidiiiis, Laberms, Bibenus, 7'ibe- 
iins, Celtibenus, Vinilemis, Aclieiiua, Valoims, Niimc- 
rius, Hespeniis, Agiiiis, fEagnus, Cenchiins, Rahjiiiis, 
Podahnus, .Sinus, BoKpiiorius,Filorius, Plorius,Acto»uiH, 
Anactorius, Sertorius, CaprHis, Cyiirms, AinuH, VirriUH, 
Ferotrius, CEnotrius, Aiigaiitlestrius, Ca>stnus, Epi- 
daurius, Curius, JVIercurius, Burius, Furius, Palfurius, 


* As almost all the words of this termination are mispronounced by Walker and 

others, it should further be observed that etts in the following names must be pro- 
nounced as one syllable ; — A chilleus (n.), Acreepheus, AUgeus (n.), Agreus, Alyzeus, 
AmarynceuR, Amopbeus, Andreus, Anthciis, Arens («.), Atreus (».), Azeas, Biisens, 
Cfflueus, Catreus, Ceplieus (?i.), t^hioreu'-, Cisseus, Copreus, Ciefeus, Cretlieus, Cy- 
chreus Dorceus, Dromeus, Dysponteus, Eiechtheus (n.), Eurysiheus (».), Gry- 
nuus (n.), Hahearnasseus, lleraieus, ilippous, Hyleus, Hypseus, Imbreus, Labran- 


deus, Latreus, Lynceus (n.), Machtereus, Mecisteus, Melantheus, Molisseus, Menes- 
theus, or Mnestheus, Mencoceus (n,), Morpheus, Nelotis (n,), Kerous (w.), Nileus, 
Nireus, Nycteus, Nyseus, Odysseus, CBneus («.), Orestheus, Orneus (a man), Or- 
pheus («.), Ctreus, Panteus, Peleus, Pereus, Pentheus (w.), I*orscus (n.), Phegens, Phi- 
neus Cw.), Plioceus (w.), Phyleus, Phylleus (n.), Piraeus, Pittheus (/i.)i Pmgeus, Pro- 
teus, Rhmhens, or itiphons, Rhnitcus (n.), Senoeneus, Bmintheus, Syleus, 7'eraiia, 
Toxeus, Tydeus, Tyrrheus, Zagreua. 
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Tliulius, Mamurius, Purms, Masunus, Spurius, Veturi- 
us, Astunus, Atabynus, Scyrius, Porpliyrius, Assyrius, 
Tynus. 

ASIUS, ESIUS, ISIUS, OSIUS, USIUS, YSIUS. 

Accent tlie Ant^enultimate, 

Asius, Casius, Tlidsius, lasius, ASsiiis, Acesius, Aca- 
cesius, Ooiacesms, Arcesius, Mendesius, Ohesius, Ephe- 
sius, Milesms, TJiouinesiiis, Teuinesius, iEnosius, Mag- 
nosnis, Proconnesms, Cheisonesius, Lyinesius, Marpe- 
siua, Melitesius, Aimsius, Aitemisius, Snnbisms, Cha- 
nsius, Acnsms, Iloitonsius, Syracoaius, Theodosius, 
Giiobius, Sosms, Mopsma, Cassius, Thalassius, Lyrnes- 
suis, Cressius, Taitossius, Syiacusius, Fusms, Agusius, 
Aiiuithusius, Ophiusius, Armsius, Volusius, Selinusius, 
Acheiusius, Maurusius, Lysius, Elysius, Dionysius, 
Odiysius, Amphrysms, Otliiysius. 

ATIUS, ETIUS, ITIUS, OTIUS, UTIUS, VIUS, 
XIUS, ZIUS. 

Accent the Penultimate* 

Xenopliontius» 

Accent the Antepenultimate, 

Trebatius, Catms, Volcatius, Achatius, Latius, Cses- 
enatiua, Egnatms, Gratius, Iloratius, Tatms, Luctatius, 
Statius, Actius, VectiUH, Q.uiiictius, Afe'tius, Panaetius, 
ProBtius, VTp+'no. 'VfenoDtius, Lucretius, 

Ilclvetius, II ui ..II ! i:-^ 1 I 1. ' Compitalitius, Do- 
initins, Huritius. Nmtiun. CiasssitPis. Tiluia. Politius, 
Abundantms, 1 *. • .p. 'I r i.-. \.* i.u ..ii us, Teu- 

thrantius, Lac* Il« i. • It ' 'Lsrentius, 

Cluentius, Maw.i i!-. ^I /. ■, li-. ii;i':-. \contius, 
Vocontriis, Lai* -n l.ii.ir l.c.n'i.:-, l‘.» 1:11'-, Helle- 
spoatius, Achoroiitius, Bacuntius, Opuntius, A!runtms, 
Micotiua, Tiiosprotiua, Scaptms, Aigyptius, Martius, 
Laertius, Propeitius, Hiitius, JVIavortius, Tiburtius, 
Curtiiis, Tlioritiiis, Thomiatius, Canistius, Sallustius, 
Crustius, (i.u^hiuus, Ilj-mottius, Bruttius, Abutms, Ebu- 
tiiis, ./Ebiiniis, Albiitiiis, Acutius, Locutms, Steicutius, 
Mutiua, Mmutius, PriEtutiu-^, Oljrius, linvius, Flavius, 
Navius, Evius, Maivius, Na'vius, Auibivius, Livius, 
Milviiis, Fulvms, Sylvius, Novius, Serviua, Vesvius, 
Paciiviua, Vitruvius, Vesuvius, Axius, Naxius, Alexius, 
Ixius, Sabazius. 

ALUS, CLUS, ELUS, ILUS, OLUS, ULUS, VLUS. 

Acc&nt the Penultimate, 

Stymplialus, Sardanapalus, Patroclus, Orbelus, Pasi- 
molua, Oloomolus, Pliilomolus, Euinelus, Polymelus, 
Phasadlus, Phasolus, Gimolus, Tiniolus, Mausolus, Pac- 
tolus, Altolus, PiaMlmlus, Oloobulus, Critolmlus, Aeon- 
tobulus, Aristolmius, Eulmlus, 'riira-vbaliis and others 
ending ill ZuthiA, Goitulus, Getulua, Mass} lus. 

Accent the Antepenultimate, 

Abalus, Tloliogabalus (?), Gorbalus, Bubalus, Cocalus, 
Dirdalus, Idalus, Mcgaliw, Traclialus, Ccphalus, Oyno- 
cepluiliis, Biioc|)lialU'^, Aiiclii.ilus, M.eiialus, Hippalus, 
Ilaipalus, Uiip.ilu-., iryiv.ilin, TJicssalus, Italus, Tanta- 
lus, Crot.iliis, Oil.ilus, Attains, Kuiyalus, Doryclus (?), 
Stipholua, Stheiielus, Eutiapuliis, Cypsclus, Babilus, 
Diphilus, Antiphilus, Painpliilus, Thoophilus, Damopli- 
ilus, and others ending in pkilas, Troilus, Zoilus, Ghoor- 
iluH, Cyrsilus, Myrtilus, Aiidroclus (f), Abolus, jEgob- 
olus, Naubulus,iEquicolus, ./Solus, Laureolus, Anchem- 
oliis, Atabuliis, Bibulus, Bibaculus, CcecultH, Gmic- 
ulus, Siculus, Saticulus, iEqm cuius, Paterculus, Acis- 
culus, Rugulus, Rumiilui., Veniilus, Apuliis, Saliisubaulus, 
Vesiilus,Catulus,Opitulu 3 ,Lentulus,llutulus, Bargylus, 
ASschylus, Doiphylus, Deraylus, Deipylus, Sipylus, 
Empylus, Oratylus, Astylus. 

AMUS, EMUS, IMUS, OMUS, UMUS. 

Accent the Penultimate, 

Teledaraus, Alcidamus, Archidaraus, Iphidamus, Am- 
phidarrms, Agesidamus, Mnesidamus, Anaxidamus, 
Zeuxidainus,Nicodainus,Th0odamus,Cleodamus,Philo- 
damus, Xenodamiis, Gallidemus, Gharidemus, Philode- 
mub, Phaiiodcnms, Clitodcmus, Aristodoiiius, and others 
in d0»u/s, Polypliuiiiiis, Theotimus, Diotimus, llcrmo- 
tinius, Aiistoiimus, Ithomus. 

Acemt the AntepenuMmate, 

Lygdamus, Hippodaraus, Cogamus, Pergamus, Orcha- 
mus, Pnamus Cinnamus, Ceram us, Pyramus,Anthemus, 
Tolomus, Tlepolomus, Theopolemus, Eupolemus, Trip- 
tolomus, Neoptolcmus, Phaidimus, Abdalonimus, Zos- 
jriius, Maximus, Antidoinus, AmpliinouiUb, rCicodromus, 
Didymua, Dindyinus^ IIolyinuB, Solynius, Cleonymus, 
Abdalonymus Hieronymus, Euonymus. 

ANUS. 

Accent the PmiMmate, 

Artabanus, Thebanus, Albanus, Verbanus, Labicanus, 
Gallicanus, Africanus, Sicanus, Vaticanus, Vulcanus, 
Hyreanus, Luoanus, Oxycanus, Transpadanus, Fun- 
danus, Codanus, Eanus, Garganus, Trajanus, Fabianus, 
Accianus, Marcianus, Prlscianus, Roscianus, Lncianus, 
Seleiicianus, lierodianus, Olaudianus, Sejanus, ^Elianusy 
Lucilianus, Virgilianus, Petilianus, Guintilianus, Ca- 
tuilianua, Tertullianus, Julianus, Ammianus, Memmi- 


anus, Formianus, Diogenianus, Papmianus, Valentini- 
anus, Justinianus, Trophomanus, Othonianus, Pompo- 
nianus, Maronianus, Apionianus, Thyonianus, Trojanus, 
Ulpianus, .^sopianus, Apianus, Oppianus, Marianus, 
Adnanus, Hadnanus, Tiberianus, Valerianus, Papiri- 
anus, Vespasianus, Hoitensianus, Theodosianus, Bassi- 
anus, Pelusianus, Diocletianus, Domitianus, Antianus, 
Terentianus, Guintianus, Sestianus, Augustianus, Sal- 
lustianus. .u'-t- ri.W'i i.- Bovianus, Pacuvianus, 
Alanus, " l.ru:-. !'■, ^-i' r i.-. Atellanus, Eegillanus, 
Lucullaiius, Sullanus, Syllanus, Carseolanus, Puteo- 
lanus, Coriolanus, Ociioulanus,iEsculanus,Tusculanus, 
Amanus, Lemanus, Summanus, Romanus, Rhenanus, 
Amenanus, Cinnanus, Campanus, Hispanus, Sacranus, 
Venafranus, Claranus, Ulubranus, Adranus, Seranus, 
Lateranus, Coranus, Soranus, Serranus, Suburranus, 
Gauranus, Suburanus, Ancyraiius, Cosanus, Sinuessa- 
nus, Syracusanus, Laletanus, Tunetanus, Abretanus, 
Cretanus, Setabitanus, Gaditanus, Tingitanus, Oarali- 
tanus, Neapolitanus, Antipolitanus, Tomitanus, Sybari- 
tanus, Liparitanus, Abderitanus, Tritanus, Lusitanus, 
Titanus (affiant), Pantanus, Nomentanus, Beneventanus, 
Montanus, Spartanus, Paestanus, Adelstanus, Tutanus, 
Sylvanus, Albinovanus, Mantuanus. 

Accent the AntepenuUimafe, 

Libanus, Clibanus, Antilibanus, Sicanus, Apidanus, 
Eiidanus, Rhodanus, Daidanus, Oceanus, Drachanus, 
Longimanus, Caranus (?), Coeianus, Titanus (ntier), 
Sequanus. 

ENUS. 

Accent the Penultimate, 

Characenus, Lampsacenus, Astacenus, Picenus, Dam- 
ascenus, Suffenus, Alfenus, Alphenus, Tyrrhenus, Ga- 
bienus, Labienu®. Avi'T'''»*m«- DuTen'’«i, A’urnuc, Cluvi- 
enus, Calenus, ‘i.s-. .-^.i m-. |\ r misiim.ii-. Umenus, 
Thrasymenus, 'rr.i-' n** ■n'». .ii!.-, ('• ). rii-. Fibre- 

nus, Serenus, Pai'i-v kmuj-. Vina.- .in',, r 'i.-ciii:-, Mise- 
nus, Evenus, Byzenus. 

Accent the Antepenultimate, 

Anihenus, Helenas, Olenus, Tissamenus, Dexamenus, 
Alexaiuenuti, Diadumenus, Clymenus, Periclymenus, 
Axenns, Callixenus, Phiioxenus, Timoxenus, Aristoxe- 
nus, and others ending m xmns, 

INUS, YNUS. 

Accent the Penultimate, 

Gabinus, Sabinus, Albinus, Aricinus, Ticinus (n’uer), 
Manemus, Goscinus, Fuscinus, Marrucinus, Erycinus, 
Acadinus, Caudinus, Rudnus, Kheginus, Erginus, Opit- 
erginus, Auginus, Hyginus, Pachinus, Echinus, Delphi- 
nus, Pothinus, Velinus, Stersrilinus, Esquilintis, jEsqui- 
IhiiH, Gdballinus, Maicellinus, Tigolhnus, Sibyllinus, 
Agyllinus, Solnius, Capitohnus, Maximinus, Rumi- 
iius (?), Crastuininus, Anagiiinus, Signinus, Tlieonmus, 
Salonmus, Antoninus, Amitenunus, Saturninus, Pria- 

g inus, Salapinus, Lepinus, Alpinus, Arpinus, Hirpinus, 
frispinus, Rutupinus,Lagaiinus,Charinus, Diocharinus, 
Nonacrinus, Fibrinus, Lucrinus, Leandrinus, Alexandri- 
nus, Iberinus, Tiberinus, Transtibennus, Amerinus, 
Cluirinus, Ccnsoiiiius, Assorinus,Favorinus, Phavonnus, 
Taurinus, Tigurmus, Tliurinus, Semuiinus, Cyruius, 
Myrinus, Gelasinus, Exasinus, Acesinus, Halesinus, 
Telesinus, Nepesinus, Brundisinus, Nursinus, Narcissi- 
nus, Libyssinus, Glusinus, Venusmus, Perusinus, Susi- 
nus, Ardeatinus, Reatinus, Latinus, Collatinus, Cratinus, 
Soractinus, Aretinus, Setinus^ Bantiniis, Miirgantinus, 
Plialantmus, Num.intinus, Tridoiitinus, Ufontiiius, Mur- 
gentinus, Salentinus, Pollentinus, Polentinus, Tarenti- 
nus, Terentinus, Surrentinus, Laurentmus, Aventinus, 
Truentinus, Leontinus, Pontinus, Metapontinus, Sagim- 
tinus, Martinus, Mamertinus, Tiburtinus, Palsstinus, 
Preenestinus, Atestinus, Vestinus, Augustinus, Justinus, 
Lavinus, Patavinus, Alcuinus, Elvinus, OorvJnus, Lanu- 
vinus, vesuvinus, Euxinus, Acindynus (?), Pachynus. 

Accent the Antepenultimate, 

Phainus, Acinus, Sicinus, Ticinus (a wau), Alcinus, 
Carcinus, Fucinus, Geminus, Mormus, Myrrmnus, Ter- 
minus, Earinus, Asinus, Myrsinus. 

ONUS, UNUS, YNUS. 

Acc&tvt ike Penultimate, 

Erigonus (river) ^ Drahonus, Onochonus, Ithonus, 
Tithonus, Myronus, Neptunus, Portunus, Mutunus, 
Tutunus, Bithynus. 

Accent the Antepenultimate, 

Exagonus, Hexagonus, Telegonus, Epigonus, Erig- 
onus (paititer), Antigonus, Laogonus, Chrysogonus, 
Tisiplxonus, Nebrophonus, Aponus, Carantonus, San- 
tonus, Aristonus, Dercynus. 

oua 

Accent the Pmultimaie, 

Aoiis, Sardoiis, EoUs, GeloUs, Acheloiis, Inohs, Mi- 
nous, Latolis, Naupactoiis, Arctoiis, Myrtous. 

Accent the Antepenultimate, 

Hydrochoiis, Alcathohs, Pirithoiis, NausithoUs, Pan- 
thoUs, and others ending in Alcinotls, IphinoUs, 
AlphinoUs, AntinoUs, HipponoUs, ArsinoUs, LysinoUs, 
and others ending in itoiM. 


APUS, EPUS, IP US, OPUS. 

Accent the Penultimate. 

Friapus, Anapus, iEsapus, Messapus, .^sepus, Euri- 
pus, Lycopus, Melanopus, Canopus, Inopus, Paropus, 
Oropus, Europus, Asopus, iEsopus, Crotopus. 

Accent the Antepenultimate, 

Sarapus, Astapus, OBdipus, Aeropus. 

ARUS, ERUS, lEUS, ORUS, URUS, YRUS. 
Accent the Penultimate, 
jEsarus (J*), Iberus, Doberus, Homerus, Severus, Mele- 
agrus, Anigius, Cynoigirus, Camirus, Epirus, Echedorus, 
Aitemidoius, Isidoi us, Theodorus , Py thodorus, Diodorus, 
Tryphiodorus, Heliodorus, Asclepiodorus, Cassiodorus, 
Apollodorus, Demodoius, Hermodorus, Athenodorus, 
Xenodorus, Metrodorus, Polydorus, Dionysodorus, and 
others ending in dorus, Aloius, Blorus, Helorus, Pelorus, 
Assorus, Cytorus, Epicurus, Palinurus, Arcturus. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Abarus r?), Imbarus, Hypobarus, Icarus, Pandarus, 
Pmdarus, Tyndaius, Tearus, Parfarus, Agarus, Abgarus, 
Gargarus, Canthaius, Oliaius, Uliaius, Silarus, Cyllarus, 
Tamarus, Cimarus, Absimarus, Comarus, Vindomarus, 
Toraarus (?), Ismarus, Ocinarus, Pinarus, Cinnarus, 
Absarus (?), Bassarus, Dejotariis, Tartarus, Eleazarus, 
Aitabrus, Balacrus, Chaiadrus, Cerberus, Bellerus, Mer- 
rnerus, Termerus, Hesperus, Craterus, Icterus, Noverus, 
CBagrus(?), Deborus, Pacorus, Stesichoms, Gorgophorus, 
Telespliorus, Bosphorus, Phosphorus, iEginiorus, Hepta- 
porus, Bospoius, Euporus, Anxuius, Glapliyrus, Deip- 
yrus, Zopyrus, Leucosyrus, Satyrus, Tityrus. 

ASUS, ESUS, ISUS, OSUS, USUS, YSUS, 
Accent the Penultimate, 

Pamasus, Galesus, Halcsus, Termesus, Teumesus, 
Alopeconnesus, ProcoimesiH, Arconnesus, Elaphonesus, 
Demonosus, Cliorrunosus, Chersonesus, Arctonnesus, 
Myonnesus, Halonesus, Ceplialouesus, Peloponnesus, 
Cromyonesus, Lymesus, and others ending in nesus^ 
Marpesus, Titaresus, Paradisus, Alisus, AmiBUS,Ciinisus, 
Amnisus, Berosus, Agrosus, Ambrysus, Ampluysus. 

Accent the Antepenultimate, 

Oribasus, Bubasus, Gaueasus, Pedasus, Agasus, Peg- 
asus, lasus, Damasus, Tamasus, Hippasus, Harpasus, 
Inibrasus, Cerasus, Doiyasus, Vogesus, Vologesus, Eph- 
esus, Yolesus, Ebusus, Genusus. 

ATUS, ETUS, ITUS, OTUS, UTUS, YTUS. 

Accent the Penultimate, 

Bcetlcatus, Ambigatus, Viiiatus, Pilatus, Catugnatus, 
Cincmnatus, Odenatus, Leonatus, Aratus, Pytliaratus, 
Demaratus, Acratus, Ceratus, Sceleratus, Dentatus, Tor- 
quatus, Februatus, Aclietus, Polycletus, Miletus, Ad- 
metus, Tremetus, Diognetus, Dyscinotus, Agapetus, 
Aretus, Hermaphroditus, Epaphroditus, Heraclitus, Mu- 
nituB, Agapitus, Cerritus, Bituitus, Polygnotus, Azotus, 
Acutus, Stercutus, Cornutus, Cocytus, Sebennytus, 
Berytus (?). 

Accent the Antepenultimate, 
Deod<itnR,PaliEphatus, Elatus, Inatus, Aceiatus, Nicer- 
atus, Echestratus, Amo«sna*iis, Meneatratus, Amphis- 
tratus, Callistratus, Erasistratus, Age- 

sistratus, Hegesistratus, Pisistratus, Sosistratus, Lysis- 
tratus, Nicostratus. Cleostratus, Damostratus, Demos- 
tratus, Bostratus, Pnilostratus, Dinostratus, Herostratus, 
Eratostratus, Polystratus, and others in stratus, Acrot- 
atus, Taygetus, Alctenetus, Pytliainetus, Demsenetus, 
Timeenetus, Epmnetus, Pantfenetus, Exaenetus, and 
others in ametas, Capetus, lapetus, Tacitus, Iphitus, 
Onomacritus, Agoracritus, Onesicritus, Cleocritus, Da- 
mocritus, Democritus, Anstocritus, and others in entus, 
Antidotus, Theodotus, Xenodotus, Herodotus, Cephi- 
sodotus, and others in dotus, Libanotus, Leuconotus, 
Euronotus, Agesimbrotus, Stesinibrotus, Theombrotus, 
Oleombrotus, and others in hrotus, Hippolytus, Anytus, 
.dEpytus, Eurytus. 

AVUS, EVUS, IVUS, UUS, YUS, ZUS. 

Accent the Penultimate, 

Agavus, Timavu^ Saravus, Batavus (?), Versevus, 
Gradivus, Argivus, Trapezus, 

Accent the AntepemMimate, 

Inuus, Fatuus, Tityus. 

DAX, LAX, NAX, RIX, DOX, EOX, 

Accent the Penultimate, 

Ambrodax, Demonax, Hippouax. 

Accent the ArdepenuMmate, 
Arctophylax, Hegesianax, Hermesianax, Lysianax, 
As^anax, and others in CTtoa;, Hierax, Csetobrix, Bpored- 
orix, Deudorix, Ambiorix, Dumnorix, Adiatorix, Orget- 
orix, Biturix, Oappadox, AUobrox. 
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The following Initial Vocabulary contains all the jproper 
names which occur in the common English version of the Bible, 
including the Apocrypha. It embraces also a few Hebrew or 
Aramaean words which are not proper names, but, being found in 
the English Bible, seem to demand notice in a pronouncing dic- 
tionary, as Talitlia, Ephphatha, SahachtlianL In preparing the 
Vocabulary, great pains has been taken to secure completeness and 
accuracy. The Old Testament proper names have been derived 
ohiefly from “ The Englishman’s Hebrew and Chaldee Concordance,” 
Loudon, 1843, and the llov, Alfred Jones’s “Proper Names of the 
Old Testament Scriptures, Expounded and Illustrated,” London, 
18^5(5 5 the names contained in the Apocrypha have been gathered 
by a careful examination of the books themselves ; and, for the 
Now Testament, the “ Englishman’s Greek Concordance ” has been 
used. In every case of doubt respecting the orthography of a 
name, recourse has been had to the passages of Scripture in which 
it occurs ; and, in many instances, all these passages have been 
examined in more than one copy. In this examination, the fol- 
lowing editions of the Bible have been chiefly used: 1. Exact 
Reprint of the First Edition (1611), Oxford, 1833, 4to. j 2. Pearl 
reference octavo, London, printed by Eyre and Spottiswoode, 1843 5 
3. Crown quarto with references, Oxford, 1850. 

The importance of this thorough revision is shown by the fact, 
that of the 3950 words, more or less, contained in Walker’s Vocab- 
ulary, about 500 have been rejected, in the present work, as having 
no title to a place in a collection of Scripture Proper Names ; while, 
on the other hand, about 746 have been added, as occurring in 
Scripture, though not given by Walker. Of those rejected, some 
are not proper names, but are words found in common English 
dictionaries, as anathema, beryl, brigandine, calamus, centunon, 
chalcedony, cubit, didracliui, ephod, gier~eagle, liabcrgeoyi, hyena, 
ligmloes, Ugure, manna, onycha, onyx, ospray, ossifrage, phylac- 
teries, ruby, sapphire, sardine, sardius, sardonyx, scribes, sycamine, 
synagogue, ietrarch, and others of a similar character ; — some do 
not occur in Scripture, as Abgarus, Apocalypse, ArcTiestratus, 
Azymiics, Qairites (?), Xagus, Xeneas, Xerolybe, Xerophagia, 
XysLus\ — many have found their way into the Vocabulary, indi- 
rectly, from the Latin Vulgate, as Abesan for Ibzan, Achab for Alial), 
AchimeUch for Ahimelech, &o. ; — but a still larger portion are 
mere misprints, like Ahacue for Abacuc, Abishahar for Ahishahar, 
Achaichus for AchaCcus, Ahitopliel for Ahithophel, Agnotlv4ahor 
for Aznoihrtahor, &:c. 

The Vocabulary of “ Scripture Proper Names ” which is appended 
to Taylor’s edition of Calmet, and has been copied in some English 
dictionaries, contains most of the errors above enumerated, and 
many others of a similar kind. We find there such proper names 
as agate, odmug, amethyst, apostle, carbuncle, cassia, chamelion 
[sic], chrysolite, chrysoprasus, drachma, galbanvm, jacinth, jasper, 
guatemion, sachbut, stacte, tache, &c, ; — such Beripture proper 
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names as Adonis, Astarte, Cambyses, Rusticus ; — and such mis- 
prints as Elhaynan for Elhanan, Emanuel for Emmanuel, Euasihus 
for Enasibus, GoL^n for Qoliaili, Lybia for Libya, Syntiche for 
Byntyche, Tddhim for Telaim, &c. 

In the present Vocabulary, with the exception of Adonai, Elohim, 
and four or five words derived by Walker directly or indirectly from 
the Latin Vulgate, Josephus, or jMilton, and retained here for 
special reasons, as Achitopliel (see Dryden), Ada, Asmoneans, 
AsocMs, and Asmadai, no word has been intentionally admitted 
which is not to be found in some good edition of the common 
English Bible. 

The Terminatxonal Vocabulary, which in Walker made no 
approximation to completeness, has been compared throughout 
with the Initial Vocabulary, and brought into entire correspondence 
with it In this Vocabulaiy, a note of inteiTOgation is placed after 
certain names of which Walker’s accentuation may be regarded as 
questionable, though allowed to stand first in the Initial Vocab- 
ulary. If Walker had undertaken to give a complete Terminal 
tional Vocabulary, a regard for consistency might have led him tc 
pronounce some words differently. 

With respect to pronunciation, Walker has been followed, except 
in a few instances, in most of which he is inconsistent with himself, 
or has gone counter to his acknowledged principles j as in the 
words Arahattine, Aretas, Beer~lahairoi (compare Lahairoi), Baal 
Samon, Baal Hanan, Chushan Rishaihaim, Outhali, Dessau, 
Elmmi, Elioi'nai, Elmodam, Eslitdulites, Gortyna, Jairus,Jesliaiah 
(compare Jesaiah), Melea, Nerms, Bardens, Siloah, Biloam, Bdoe, 
TuUeni, and Urbane, The pronunciation of Oliver, in his Scripture 
Lexicon (2d ed., 1787), Perry (10th English ed., and occasionally 
the 9th), Smart, CaiT, and Taylor in his edition of Calmet’s Dic- 
tionaiy of the Bible (2d ed., London, 1832), has also been compared, 
and all deviations from Walker noted which were deemed worthy 
of attention. It would answer no good purpose to exhibit without 
remark such oversights on the part of these orthoepists (or their 
printers) as A-cha-Ha, A-cha-Veus, Qa-i*us, Bad-du^ cees, Sic, in 
Oliver ; — AndronJicus, AguiV a, Ar^che-laus, AristoVulus, Dio- 
trefphes, Eu'bulus, Laodidea, Frochdrus, 8ic, in Ferry ; — and 
Antipa'ter, Antipdtris, Cenchrda, Doeithdus, Ependtus, Fatrdbas, 
&c. in Taylor. On the other hand, in a considerable number of 
cases, the pronunciation given by one or more of these authorities 
is doubtless to be preferred to that of Walker. But his pronun- 
ciation, on the whole, has received the sanction of the best usage 
in this country and in England j and the task of critically reexam- 
ining his decisions has not been undertaken in the present work. 

The Greek and Latin proper names which occur in the New 
Testament and in the Apocrypha are pronounced according to the 
same principles as other Greek and Latin proper names. 
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PEONUNCIATION OF SCRIPTURE PROPER FAMES. 


The true pronunciation of the Hebrew language is lost* We 
have, indeed, the traditional pronunciation of the Jews, as indi- 
cated by the Masoretic vowel-points and accents. But even if this 
were unquestionably correct, it is so contrary to the analogy of our 
own language, that no one would think of adopting it in the 
pronunciation of the Hebrew names which occur in the English 
Bible. In a great majority of words of two syllables, as, for 
example, Amos, David, it would require us to place the accent on 
the last. In words of more than two syllables, the Jewish accent, 
and the quantity of the vowels, may be entitled to some regard. 
But other more important considerations in determining the pro- 
nunciatioii of Hebrew proper names are the mode in which they 


are represented in the Greek of the Septuagint, tlie usage of tns 
poets ancient and modern, English analogy, established custom, 
and euphony. It is evident that in balancing these considerations, 
and applying them to particular cases, there will be much room for 
diversity of opinion. Walker regards the Septuagint version as 
" our chief guide,” though this must often fail us. 

The preceding remarks apply principally to the accent. In 
respect to the sound of the vowels, and the division cf words into 
syllables, the proper names which are derived from the Hebrew 
generally follow the same rules that are observed in the pronun^ 
ciation of Greek and Latin proper names* 


EULES OP PEONUNCIATION. 


1- One of the principal differences between the pronunciation of 
the Hebrew proper names and that of the Greek and Latin, relates 
to the sound of the letter g, which, in Greek and Latin names, is 
soft before e, i, and y ; as, GelUus, Gippiua, Gy as ; but in Hebrew 
names it is hard ; as, Oerizim, Gideon 3 except BetJiphage, which, 
by passing through the Greek of the New Testament, has become 
conformed to the rule relating to words from the Greek. 

2. The digraph ch, in Hebrew names, is sounded hard, like 
as, Chebar, Enoch ; but the words Baehd, Cherubim, also Cherub 
(an angel), are Anglicized in their pronunciation, the ch being 
sounded like ch in cheer ; but Cherub, a city, is pronounced Kdrub^ 

8. Every final i, forming a distinct syllable, though unaccented, 
is pronounced with its long sound 3 as, A% Aris^Orl, 

4 . The two vowels ai are sometimes pronounced in one syllable 3 
as, Mor^de-cai 3 and sometimes in two 5 as, Hag^gori, 

5 . The two vowels ia, when preceded by a vowel, are ’sometimes ^ 


pronounced in one syllable, and sometimes in two. When pro- 
nounced in one syllable, the i is sounded like y consonant ; as, 
Benaiah (Be-na'yah), Isaiah (I-sa'yah). When pronounced in two 
syllables, the accent is on the i 5 as, Ad-a-i^dh. 

6. The diphthong d is pronounced, according to Walker, like ee, 
Ceilan (Se'lan). When ei is followed by a vowel, the i is usually 
sounded like y consonant 3 as, Iphideiah (If-e-de'yah), Sameius 
(Sa-me'yus). 

7 . Gentile names ending in ene, ine, and ite, with their plurals, 
being Anglicized, are pronounced like English formatives 5 as, 
Eazarenef, FhilMine, GadHtes, ArnfmonUe, IsEmaelites] except 
Magdaldne, Words of this class ending in ite have the accent on 
the same syllable as their primitives. 

8. The consonants c, s, and t, before ia and iu, preceded by the 
accent, in a number of Scripture names, take the sound of sh 3 as, 
Cappadocia, Asia, Galatia, Tertius, See Pronunciation of Greek 
and Latin Proper Names, Buie 1. 



PRONUNCIATION 

OP 

SCRIPTURE PROPER NAMES. 


INITIAL VOCAB0LAET. 


I'liE following vocabulary exhibits the pronunciation of Walker, together with 
numerous deviations from him by the following orthoepista, namely, Ohoer^ Perry, 
Smart, Carr, and Taylor (the editor of Calmet’s Dictionary of the Bible), Except 
in the few cases in which Walker is expressly cited, his pronunciation stands first. 


The abbreviation C. stands for Carr, O. for Oliver, P. for P&rry, Sm» for Smart, 
T» for Taylor, and TV. for Walker, 

The figures appended to certain words refer to the Rules of Pronunciation, on the 
preceding page. 


Ad'ron 
AA'rQn-ltes 
Ab'^-ciic 
-^-bld'don 
Al)-.>dl'9S 
A-bag'thgi 
Ah'a-na 
A-bu'ri?, P, 
Ab'gi-ilin 
A-ba'riin, P, 
Ab'?i-r5n 
Ab^ba 
Ab^d^ 

AbMo-el 
AbMl ■ 

Ah-dl'?is 

AbM|-v'l 

Ab'don 

A-hdd'no-gO 

A'bol 

A'b(‘.l Beth-m3.'?i-chUh 
AMirl Bcth-m^'a^ 
cluih, P, 

A'bol MiVim 
A'bPl Mc-ho'4h 
A'bfll Miz'rsi4m 
A'bfiil Mi!8-r5'im, P, 
A'bfjl Shit'tjm 
A'bez 
A'bl 
A-bl/gi 
A-bi'?Lh 
A-bi-dl'bpn 
A-bl'?i-silph 
A-bi'a-thdr 
A'bjb 
A-bi'dsi 
A-bI'd?ih 
Ab'i-ddn 
A-bl^4n, P. 

A'bi-el 

AbV?!, T, 

A-bi-€'z§r 

A-bi-6z'rlte 

Mil 

A-bI'hi.i 

A-bX'hyd 

A-bI'j?h 

Ab-i-le'n? 

A-Mm'?i-ol 
A-hlm'e-l^fih 
A-bXn^y-ddb 
Ab^-ner 
^-bXn/y-am 
A-bl'r^m 
A“hl'ryn 
Ab-i-sS'l 
Ab'i-shUg 
^-bl'sUag, P. 
A-b5»h^|i-l 
A-hi'shy-r, P. 
AM-sha^l» 0. C. r. 


.^-hlsh^MSm 

t -bl'shy-lom, P. 
b-i-sha'lym, C. T, 
.^-blsh'y-gi 
A-bl'sliy-a, P. 
Ab-i-sha'?^, O. C. T. 
Ab'i-slnir 
A-hl'sliyr, P. 
Ab^j-aum 
Ab'i-Ul 
A-bl'tal, P. 

Ab')-tQb 

A-bl'yd 

Ab'ner 

A'bram 

A'bra-hym 

Ab's?i-l(?in 

Ab'H9.-liSii 

A-ba'bys 

Ac^^-thn 

Ac'cyd 

Ac'ca-rSn 

Ac'cha 

Ac^cSs 

Ac'cSz 

A.-cSl'dsi-my 

A-gha^i-y (<}-kd'yq,) 

A-eha'l-Ciis 

A'^an 

A 'char 

A'chaz 

A£li'bdr 

A-fibi-agh'^L-rHs 


A-ghi'ys 

A'chjm 


A'chjm 
A'lhidr 
A'chish 
AgTi'i-tSb 

A.-ghXt'9-phSl, Vulgate, 

Agh'me-tV 

ASh-me^thy, P. T, 
Anchor 
Ach'sy 
Agh's^h 
Agh'shyph 
Agh'zjb 

Ac^l-pligi (ils'e-fa) 
Ac'i-tha 
A-cu^a 
A'cub 

A^da, Vulg, 

Ad'a-dAh 

^ A-daMah, O. P, 

Ad^a-i^ah " 

Ad-a-ii'a 
Ad^am 
Ad^a-'Uiah 
A-da'mah, P. 
Ad'a-mi 

P. 

Ad^^sa 
Ad^be-al 
Ad^bSSl, P. 

Ad-be^gl, T, 


Xd'd&a 
Ad'dJir 
Ad'di 
Ad'do 
Ad'don 
Ad/dua 
A'der 
Ad'i-da 
A'di-el 
Ad'i-el, T, 

A-dl'el, P, 

A'din 

Ad't-na 

A-dl'na* O. P. T, 
Ad'i-n8 
A-di'no, 0. P. 
Ad'j-niis 
A-dl'nys, O, 
Ad-j-tha'jm 
Ad/la-i 

Ad-la^I, P. T, 
Ad'mah 
Ad^ma-tha 
Ad^na 
Ad'nah 
AdVnai 
Ad-9-ni'as 
A-d5n-i-b5'zek 
A-don'i-c5.n ' 
Ad-9-ni'jah 
A“d5n'i-j4h, P. 
A-d8n^)-klm 
* A-d 9 -nl'kam, T. 
Ad- 9 n-i'rani 
A'dSn-i-zS^ dgk 

t -do'ra 
d-9-ra'im 
A'do'ram 

A-drSlm'me-18gh, and 
A”drS.m'e-lSgh 
Ad-ra-mj^t'tj-iim 
A^dri-a 
A'dri-el 
A-du^el 
’ Ad'u-el, C. 
A-dai'lam 
A-duKlam-lte 
A-dumbni’m 
A-a-dl'as 
.ffi-nS'as» Virgil, 
M'ne-S.B, Jicts. 
JSi'n^n 
Ag^a-ba 
Ag'a-biiS 

A'gag-Ite 

A^gar 

Ag-a-rSneg' 
Ag^a-i^Snes, C, 
X^e-S 
®AJee, P. 

Ag-P>ys 

A-grlp'P? 

A'gur 

A^hab 

A-har'ah 


A-har'hel 
A-ll3L3'a-I 
A-ha-sa^I, O. P, 
A-has'ba-i 
A-has-u-a^rys 
A-ha'va 
A/hiz 
A-ha-zi^ah 
Ah'ban 
A'her 
A'hi 
A-hi'ah 
A-hl'ani 
A-hl'an 
A-hi-S'zer 
A-hl'hud 
A-hl'jah 
A-hi^kam 
A-hi'Iyd 
A-hlm'a-Sz 
A-hi'man 
A-hlm^a-lSgh 
A-hl'moth 
A-hXn^a-d&b 
A-hin'9^m 
A“hl'5 
A-hi'ra 
A-hi'ram 
A-hl^ram-Itea 
A-hXs^a-ni%gh 
A-hIsh'a-h4r 
A-hl'sha-hdr, P. 
A-hi-sha'har, 0,T.C, 
A-hl'shar 
A-hXth^9-phSl 
A'hi'tub 
Ah'lab 
Ahaai 
Ah-la'T, P. 

A-ho'ah 
A-ho'hite 
A-h5aah 
A-hs'li-ab 
A-hbPi-bih 
A-ha-lib^a-mah 
A-h5-li-ba'mah, P. T, 
A-hii'raa-i 
A-hy<-ma't, O, 
A-hQ'zam 
A-hfiz'zath 
A'i 

A“I^ah, or A'jah 

A-i^ath 

A-I'J91 

Aij'a-Kn^Cad'jjj-Zffji) 

Ai^eilStiisSia'har 

A'in 

A-I'rys 

Aj'g-15n 

A'kSln 

Ak'kub 

Ak-ra-bat-tf^ny 

A-kiab'bim 

Xl'a-mSth 

A-lS.m'ma-15gh 


Al^a-mSth 
A-U'm8th, O, 
Auci-mfis 
Al'e-ma 
A-le'math 
Al'e-meth, P. T. 
Al-g^^n'der 
Al-ex-an'd^-a f 

Al-ex-an-drX'a» O, C, 
Al-gx-dn'dri-ang 
A-iJ^ah 
A-lI'an 

AP}-an» r* 

APlom 

Al'lan 

Ahlpn BSgli'vth 
Al-mS'dad 
AVnip-dad, P. 
Al'mpn 

Al'mon Dlb-la-tha'jm 

Al'na-than 

A'lSth 

Al^pha 

Al-phoe^us, er-phS'ys 

Al-ta-n5'ys 

Al-tas^ch|th 

A'lush 

APvah 

Al'van 

A'mad 

A-mhd^a-tha 

t ’ -mS.d'a-thas 
'mal 

Am'a-lSk 
Am'a-l§k-ites 7 
A-naSil'e-kltes, P. C. 
A'mara 
A^man 
Am^a-ua 
A-ma'na, P. T. 
Am-a-ri'ah 
Am-a-rl'as 

A-nia^sa, or Am^a-s?^ J 
Am^a-sa, 0, 
A-ma'sa, P.Sm,C.T. 
A-m&s^a'l 

■ Am-a-sa'I, 0, P. T, 
A-nidsh'a-i 

Am-a-sha'i, O, P, T, 
Am-a-si'ah 
Am-a-th5'is 
Am'a-thts 
Ara-a-zT^ah 
A-mSd^a-tha 
A'mSn' $ 

A'ml 

A-nurn^a-daLb 
A-nait'tai 
A-mIt'ta-l, P. 
A-mlz'a-bid 
Am^mah 
Am-m6d^a-tha 
Am^mi 
Am-mXd^i-51C 
Am'm)-al 
Am-ml'el, P. 


Am-mi'hyd 
Am'mi-hud, O. T, 
Am-min'a-dUb 
Am-iuln'a-dib 
Am-mi-shad' da-I 
Am-miz'a-bSld 
Am'man 
Am'man-Xte 
Am'my-ni-tgss 
Am^nyn 
A^mok 
A^man 
Am^o-rife 
A'mas 
A'mSz 

Aui-phlp'a-lls 
Am^pl)-S.s 
Am'ram 
Am'iam-ites 
Am'ra-phSl 
Aui-ra'phel, 0. P, 
Am'zl 
A'nab 
An'a-©1 
A'nah 

An-a-ha'rath 
An-a-I'ah 
A'nak 
An^a-klmg 
A-ua.m'me-16gh 
Au'a-uiJui 
A-ua^mim, P. 

A'nan 

A-na'nl 

An-a-ni'ah 

An-a-ni'as 

A-nan^i-el 

An-a-ux^?l> 0. 
A^nath 
An^a-thSth 
An'drew 
An-drg-nY^cys 
A'nem, or A'nen 
A'ner 

An^e-th5th-Tte 7 
A-nSth^ 9 -thlte, O, P, 
T. 

An^e-t8th-lte 
A'nf-8,m 
A-ni'atU) T’- 
A'n^m 
An^na 
An^ua-^s 
Ananas 
Au-nil^ys 
An'ny-fis, C. 

A'nas 

An^ti-chrlst 

An-tj-IIbVnns 

An-t}-o-ghi'a 

XnHiS^ 

An-tj-o^ghi-auf 

An-ti^9-^hYs 

t n-ti'9-ghfis 
n'ti-pSs 
Au-tip'a-t?! 


An-tip^a-tr7s 
An-to'ni-a 
An-t 9 -thi'jah 
An-toth'i-jah, P. 
An'tath-ite 
A'nyb 
A'nys 
A-pa'me 
A-pSPlSg 
A-phar'sagh-Ites 
A-phJLr'sath-gliiteB 
A-phar'sItes 
A'phek 
A-ph5'kah 
Aph^e-kdh, P. 
A-pher'e-ma 
A-pher'ra 
A-phi^ah 
A'phik 
Aph'rah 
Aph'seg 
Ap-9l-l5'ni-a 
Ap-9l-16^ni-iis 
Ap-ol-loph'a-JiSs 
A-p5l'l9S 
A“PoPly-8n 
Ji-yliVyQn 
Ap'pa-Im 
Ap-pa^jm, P. T, 
Ap'phi-a (fi/'/o-a) 

Ap'phys (S/VW; 

Ap'pi-I Fo'rym 

Aq^ujda 

Ar 

A'ra 

A'rab 

ArJ'ab, P. Sm, 
Ar'a-bah 
Ar-'a-bat-tha^ne 
ikS'ne) 

Ar-a-bat-ti^ne || 
Ar-a-bat't|’-nS, C, O. 
Sm. T, W, 
A-it^'bi-a 
A-ra'bi-a» 

A'rad 
Ar'a-dfis 
A^rah 
A^^rani 
A^ram-I-tess 
A^ram-Na-ha-ra'im 
A'lam-ZS^bah 
A'ran 
Ar'a-ifit 
Ar'a-KSth 
A-ra'th5s 
A-ra,u'naii 
Ar-^a-u^nah, P. 
Ar'ba, or Ar^bah 
Ar'bath-Ite 
Ar-b&t'tis 
Af-bS''la, in Syria, 
Ar^bite 
Ar-b6^nai 
Xr-ghe-ia'us 
Ar'gh§-vltes 


* jSH' el, ^^Tida is the common pronunciation of the word as a Christian name, 
f ^Zezan'dna.— See the note on this word in the Vocabulary of Greek and Latin 
Proper Names* , . 

t jama'sa, or .>Swi'<wa. — In most of the editions of Walker's Key, this word is 
placed in the TniXml Vocabulary vfxth. the accent on the penultimate, Anuveax but m 
the Terminatiffnal Vocabulary, in the different editions, it has the accent on the ante- 
penultimate, Jim'asa, The latter is the pronunciation which, at least in this country, 
IS usually given to the word as a Christian name. 


$ Jlman, — The only simple word in the language which has necessarily two suc- 
cessive ‘accents. — W alker. See Jimen in the Dictionary, 
il Jlrabatti'ne. •— The accentuation of this word on the antepenultimate by Walker 
and other orthoepists is contrary to all analogy. The penultimate vowel in Greek 
derivatives of this class ending in ane, one, and ine, is always long. The marmnal 
reading of modem editions of the English Bible, in 1 Macc. v. 3, MrabatMae, gives 
the name in a more correct form. 
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Al'^chl 

Arcli'ites 

ArVtu'ruis 

Ard 

XrMatli 

Ard^ltes 

ArMpn 

4 k.-rs'li 

^-rS'lltes 

Ar-e-op'gL-^Ite 

Ar-e-op'gi-gus 

A'rSs 

Ar'e-tas, O. P,* 

C. Sm, T. 
W, 

A-rs'ys 

i-n-j.ra'thSf 

Ar'gob 

A-rid'gi-thgi 

A-ii'eli 

A'ri-el 

Ar-i-ma-tli®'.>, <?r-thS'gi 

A'ri-5ca 

A-rls^ik-I 

Ar-is-tar'ghys 

Ar-is-to-bu^lys 

Ark'ites 

Ar-mg-gSd^dQn 

Ar-mS'nj-gt 

Ar'ngi 

Ar'nStn 

Ar'non 

A^rod 

Ar'o-dS 

A-ro'dl, O. P. r. 
A'rod-Stea 
Ar'y-er 

A-rS'er, P, T» 
Ar'y-er-Ite, or 
A-r5'er-ste 7 
A'rom 

Ar'p\d, or Ar'phdA 

j^ir-phax'gid 

Ar'S 5 i-cS§ 

Ar'S 5 i-reth 

Ar-t^j-erx'Sf 

Ar't^-mgis 

Ar'y-bSth 

Ar^u-mah, P, 

Ar^vStd 

Ar'v^d-Ites 

Ar'za 

X'S9 

As- 9 -di^gts 
As'9-el 
As'gi-iiel 
A-sa^Ael, O. P, 
As-§L-liI'giA 
As-3.-3^gih 
As'5i-n§i 
A^s9.ph 
A-sar'^-el 
A-s5r^9-el 
As'a-regi. P. 
As-a-rS'el, O, T. 
As-st-rS'l^li 
As-blz^Si-reth 
As'c9-15n 
A-s5'as 
A-sSb-e-M'a 
As-0-br^ 

As'e-nith 
A'ser 
.A-sS'rer 
Ash-?t-bl' 5 ili 
A^shya 
AsJi'be -51 
jAsh-bS''?i, P. 

Ash^bel 
Ash^b^l-rtes 
. Asli'che-niiz 
Ash'dod 
Ash'dod-ites 
Ash^dyth-ites 
Asli^dyth Pl§'ggih 
Aah'er 
Ash'er-Ites 
Ash'i-mgi 
Ash'ke-lSn 
Ash'k^-n&z 
Ash'n§ih 
Ash'pe-ndz 
Aah'ri'lel 

Ash'te-mbh 
Ash't§-r^th-lte 7 


Ash^tp-rSth 
Ash'iir 
AsU'ur-ites 
Ash'vith 
A'si-a (^ct'she-q) 
Aa-i-bl'ys 
A'si-el 
A-sl'ol, P. 
As'i-phg, 

As'ke-lbn 

As'miSt-dui, Miltoji, 
As'mgi-vgtli 
As-m^-de'ys 
As-my-nS'^ni, Jose- 
phus. 

Xs'nrih 

As-iiS.p'per 

A-so^chisj Josephus* 

S'sym 

As'psi-tli9 

As'ph^r 

As-plidr^^L-sds 

Aa'n el 

As'ri-el-ites 7 

As-sy-bi'es 

^s-sdVi-moth 

As-s?i-nl'ys 

As-sgi-rS'inytli 

As'sliyr 

As-slia'rim 

As-si-de^$n| 

As 'sir 

As'sos 

As-su-e'rua 

As'sur 

Ag-syr'i-^ 

As-syr'i-$n 

As't^-rotli 

As'tdth 

As-ty'y-iE| 

A'Sfip'pini 

.^-syn'crj-tus 

A'tad 

At'a-rdh 

X-tiT'gai-tis 

At'gL-r5th 

At'gi-rStli-A'dar 

At'§L-r6tli-.Ad'd?ir 

A'ter 

At-e-r§-2l'gis 

A'thich 

Atli-H'ah 

Ath-9-ll'^ib; 

Ath-?i ri^as 

Ath-€-n5'bi-us 
Ath'ens 
Ath'lyi 
Ath-la'I, P. 


A'zera 

Az-e phd'rith 


Az'^d 

A-zI^Si 
A-zi'e-I 
A'z}-el 
X--zI'9l, P. 

A-zi'z5i 
Az'm^i-vetli 
Az-ma'vetll, P. 
Az'mon 
Az'noth Ta'bor 
A'zor 
A-z6'tua 
Az'n-el 
Az'n-kam 
Az-rl'kgtm, T* 
j^L-zu'byh 
Az'u-bcila, P. 
A'ziir 
Az'u-ran 
Az'z^ih 
Az'zgin 
Az'zyr 


B. 


At^rSth 
At'f^ii 

At't?i-ij P. 

At-tsi-ll'a 

At'tgi-lus 

At-tlidr'ai-tSs 

Au'ii-^ 

Au-gus'tus 

Au-ra'nys 

Au-te'flis 

Au'te-as, C. 

Vvq 

Ay'gi-ran 

Av'?i-r5n 

A'ven 

A'vira 

SJviioq 

A'vltes 

A'vith 

Az'^-el 

Az-fk-g'lus 

A/zgih 

A'zal 

Az-^-lI^^Ii 

Az-y-nl'^h 

A-za'phi-Sn 

AzVi^Si 

A~zdr'ei cl 

A-za'r$-el 

Az^y-rg5l, 0* P. 

Az-9-rS'^l, T, 
Az-ai-il'ah 
Az-§i>rl'a8 
A'zaz 

A-za^zel, Milton f also 
Lev* xvi. 9, marff* 
Az-^-zl'ah 
Az-bazVrSth 
Az^byk 
A-zS'kyh 


Ba'^l, or BSl 
Ba'^-lali 
BgL-d'lah, P. 
Ba'jl-atli 
Ba-a'lsith, P. 
Ba'ail-dtli BS'er 
Ba'al Be'rjtli 
Ba'g,-l5 
Ba'^1 Gad 
Ba'al Hd'mon, P.f 
Ba'al Ham '911, C* O. 
Sm* W* 

Ba'al Ha'ng.1), P.f 
Ba'al mn'fin, C. O. 
Sm*. W* 

Ba'al Ha'zor 
Ba'?! Her'myn 
Ba'?il-r 
Ba-a'll, P. 

Ba'^l-Im 
B^-a'lim, P. 

Ba'fi-Us 
Ba'yl MS'yn 
Ba'sil Po'yr 
Bd'gil P5r'$-zTm 
Bp/'I P'' P, 

Ba yi I r ' 9 
BS'al Sb^dl'sli^, 

0. P. 

Ba'al Ta'raar 
Bd'^al Ze'byb 
Ba'yl ZS'pliyn 
Bd^Si-ngi 
Ba'a-ndb 
By-a'iiah, P* T* 
Ba-y-ni'ys 
Ba'9.-r9 
Ba-a'r?y P* T* 
Ba'^-sba 
By-a'sh9, P. T. 
Ba-a-s6'iyll, or 
BX'^-sl'yh 
Ba-^-seT'ab, T* 

Barbel 

Ba^bX 

Bab'y-lyn 

Bab-y-lo'ni-ans 

Bab-y-lo'njsh 

Ba''cgi 

Bac'£h|-dS^ 

Bac'ghyjs 
By-ca'nyr 


Bach'uth API911 

Ba^go 

B?-go'?is 

Bag'o-I 

Ba-Iia'n.im-Ite 

Bgi-Jiu'mus 

Ba-Uu'rim 

Ba^ith 

Byk-bak'ksir 

Bak'buk 

Bafc-buk-T'ph" 

Ba'l?ianj (b&'lqm) 

Ba'l^c 

BWhh 

Ba'Isifc 

BaP^-mS 


B^-ias^a-mUs 

Byl-iiu'us 

Bal-tlia's?r 

Ba'myh 

Ba'rnytli 

Ba'moth Ba'9.1 

Ban 

Ban-a-I'9S 
Ba'nl 
- Ba'nid 
Byn-na'i?i 
Ban'nys 
BAn'u-as 
By-rdb'bas 
BdiVsliEl 
B^-ra'chel, P. 
Bdr-ai-chi'yli 
Bdr-y^bl'as 
Ba'rak 
Bar-liu'mttes 
Bar'liy-mltes, P. 
Ba-ri'ah 
Bar-je'sus 
Bar-jo'n^ 

Bai'kos 
Bar'ny-bgts 
Ba-ro'dis 
Bar'sa-bys 
Bdr'ta-cus 
Bar-thoP9-i»®w 
Bai-tj-miB'us, or -me'ys 
Ba'njch 
Byr-zel'a-i 
Bar-ziPla-i 
Baa'ai-13th 
Bas'ca-ma 
Ba'shyn, or Bas'syn 
Ba'shyn Ha'vyth Ja'|r 
Bash'e-math 
B^-she'math, P. 
Bas'i-Us 
Bas'hth 
Bas'matli 
Bis'sa 
Bas'ty-i 
Byth-iab^bini 
Bath'she-ba 
B^tb-slie'bgi, P. T* 
Bath'shy-a 
Byth-shil'y, P. 
B.itlx-2ach-sk-il'ys 
Bav'9 1 
By-va'I, P. 

Ba'vyi, O. 

Baz'hth 
Bdz'luith 
Bs-y-ll'yh 
BS'a-l5Ui 
Be-a'lpth, P* T, 
Bo'yn 
Beb'y-X 
Be-ba% P, 

BB'gher 
Be-cho'ryth 
’Blch'y-iAth, P. 
BSc'ti-iStli 
BS'ddd 
BSd-sL-i'yh 
BS'dsiii 
Be-de'igih 
'Bed-e-I^ah, P. 
Be-el-l'e-da 
Be-EPby-ius 
B5-el-tGth'mys 
Be-EPze-bub 
BS5l'ze-bub, P. 

B§'er 
Be-5'r?i 
B§-6'rah, or 
BS-er-g'lira 
Be-6r'^e-llm, T* 
Be-?'ri 

BS-er-lai-hai'‘roT, O* T. 
BS-er-ly-ba'j-rdl, W. 
C* Swi. 

Be-g'ryth 
BS'e-rath, P. 
Be-e'ryth-ltes 
Be-er'she-b^L 
^eer'she-by, O. P 
Bs-er-slig'b?i, T. 
BeSeWte-iib. 
BS'be-mSth 
BelhS^myth, P. 
Be-hgm'ytli, 0* 
Bg'k^h 
Bel 

Bs'ly, or Bg'lybi 
BS'Iai-ites 
BEI'e-miSs 
BsaHi 


Bel'my-im 

Bel'ingu 

Bel-sliaz''zar 

Bel-te-shaz'zyr 

Ben 

Be-na'iyh (be-nWyq) 
‘Ben-a-i'^li, P. 
Ben-am'nii 
Ben-eb'c-rak 
BSn-e-ja'a-kdn 
Ben 'by-dad 
Ben-hd'dyd, P. T* 
Ben-hd'il 
Ben-lia'nyn 
Ben'i-iiu 
Ben-I'nu, O* T. 
Ben'ja-inin 
Ben'jy-mite 
Be' no 
Be-n6'nl 
Ben-nu'I 
Ben'u-I, C, 
Ben-zo'lietb 
BE'on 
Be 'or 
Be'ia 

Bel 'a-chah 

Bo-ra'£liyh, P. T, 
Ber-y-chl'yh 
Bel-a-I'yb 

Be'ic-a, 1 Macc. ix. 4. 
Be-ie'a, or Be-ioci'y,9 
Mate* xiii. 4, Acts, 
Ber-e-cUi'yh 
Be'red^ 

Be'ri 
Be-rl'yh 
Be-ii'ltes 
BS'rltes 
Be 'nth 
Ber-ni'ce 
*B el 'nice, P* 
Be-i6'dych Bil'y-ddn 
“Bei'y-aacli Bdl'y- 
ddn.K 
Be'roth 
Bdr'o-thai 
Be-ro'tha-I, P. 
Bo-rO'thyi, O. T* 
Be-ro'thyh 
Bg'iyth-ite 
Bcr-ro'th5 
Ber-zE'lys 
Be^syi 

Bes-9-dS'iyh 
Bt-s-o-d'-l'r h, T* 
Bo-o-di:-I ylJ, P. 
Be'sor 
Bo'tyh 
Bet'y-nS 
Beaten 
Betli-db'y-i^y 
B6tli'y-natb 
Betli-a'nyth, P. 
Beth'y-n3th 
Beth-a'ngth, P. 
BStn'y-ny 
BSth-ai'y-bAh 
BStli'y-rdm 
Bgtli-a'rym, 0* P, 
Beth JLr'bel 
BSth-a'ven 
Beth-az''iiiy-v6th 
BSth-yz-ma'vp.th, P* 
Beth-ba-al-me'yn 
BSth-ba'ryh 
BEtli'by-rdh, P. 
BSth-bar'yh, T* 
Bgtb'ba-sl 
BSth-btr'e-l 
Beth'cyr ’ 

BEtb-da'gyn 
B6th-dlb-ly-thsl'}in 
Beth-5'den 
Betb'el ’ 

BEth'gl-lte 
BgtU-5'jmek 
BS'ther 
Bg-thggMy 
Bctli-g'zel 
Betb-ga'dgr 
Bgth-gd'mul 
BSth-bdc'ce-rgm 
BSth-Iia'ran 
BSth-hSg'Uh 
B6th-b3^on 
BSth-jSsli'i-mbth, or 
BSth-jEa'i-mbm 
B§th-lgb'y-3th 
Bgth'le-hSm 
BStha^hSm £pb^ry<mii 


Betli'le-bem-lte 
Beth'le-hom Ju'dah 
Betli-lo'nion 
Beth-'iili'a-gliah 

iii.L-a'clMb, P* 
Bciii-iiua la-boili 
Beth-nie'on 
Bctli-inm'ryli 
Beth-o'ion 
Beth-pa'let 
Betli-paz'zez 
Beth-pe'or 
Betli'pliy-i^e X 

Beth'plifige, P. 

Both pliv^o, T* 
Borii'plii -lof 
liiTii-pl'C hr, P. T* 
Beth'ry-pha 

P* 

B . . I, . I. 

Beth-re'hol), 0, P* T* 
Beth-sa'i-dy 
BSth-sai'da, P* T, 
Beth'sy-moa 
BCth'syn 
Beth'shyn 
Beth-shS'.an 
Beth'she-iiiesh 
Betli-she'inesh, T, 
Betli'hlicin-Ito 
Bctli-sliit'tyh 
Beth-sil'iy 

|{.- I 
Buth'y-el, C* 

Bo'thnl 

Beth-u-li'y 

Bcfh'zyr 

Bo-to'h-Qs 

Bet-y-mris'thom, and 
B6t-o-incs'lhym 
Bet'o-nini 
Bc-to'njrn, P. 
Bg-u'laU 
Bcu'lyli, P. T* 

Bc'zyi 
Bc-zdl'y-ftl 
B6z'y-leGl, P. 
Bez.y-I5'el, T, 
Bc'zgk 
Bc'zer 
Be'zoth 
Bl'y-tiis 
BIch'rl 
Bxa'kyr 
Big'thy 
BIg'thyn 
Big'thy-ny 
B!g'vy-i 

B|g-va'I, 0. P. T, 
Bll'drid 
Bll'e-am 
Bl-lG'am, P, 

Bll'gyh 

BXl'gy-I / 

Bjl-ga'l, O. P. T* 
Bll'hy, or Bll'hyh 
Bil'hdn 
Bil'shsin 
Birn'h'dl 
Bln'e-y 
Bi-ns'y, P. 

Bln'ny-X 
Bm-nu^I, 0* P. 
Bx’r'aby 
Bir'zy-vKh 
Bir-za'vith, P. T, 
BXsIi'Um 
B}-thl'yh 
Btth'ryn 
B|-thyn'i-y 
Biz-j»th'jyh 
BXz'thy 
BUs'ttis 
Bs-y-ner'Ite? 

Bd'yz, or BS^Sz 
BSe'eys 
Bbch'e-rd 
B9-chG'ru, P. 

BG'chim 

Bo'Mn 

B6'rjth 

Bbs'eyth 

Bo'syr 

BSs'9-ry » 

BSs'ryh 

B5'zez 

BSz'kyth 

BSz'ryh 

Bdk'kl 

Byk-fcl/yh 


Bui 

Bu'iiyh 

Ruu'iil 

Buz 

Bu'zl 

Buz'Itc 


C. 


Cdb'bQn 

Ca'bul 

CJid'dJs 

Ci'de^ 

Ca'dcs Bdr'ng 
Ca'deah 
Oad'mi-el 
Ctc'tjyr 

Ctus-y-re'a (eiJs-) 
Ca*s-a-ro'y Plii-lTp'pi 
Ca'ia-plias (Ka'yq-J&s^ 
Ca-T'y-phas, O* 

Cam 
Cy-i'nyn 
Cai'nan, P* T* 
Ca'lyh 

Cdl-a-mol'y-lus 

Ccil'col 

(Jal-de'y 

Cal-do'ans 

Cyl-doys' 

Cal'deCS, 0. P. 
Ca'Iyb 

Oa'lol) fipli'ry-Ull 

Cal'}.tas 

Cyl-lis'thfi-nSa 

Cal'neh 

Cal'iio 

Cal'pht 

Cal'vy-ry 

Cd'inyii 

Ca'ny 

Ca'iiyan (Lil'itqn) $ 
Ca'ny-yn, O. 
C.i'nyan-Ites 
Caii'yau-Ites,' P. C. 
Ca'ny-yn-Itea, 0. 
Cil'nyaa-i-tcba 
0.i'nyan-3-t}Hh 
Can'dy cC 
Cyn-da'cp, T* P. 
(lUtli ed.) 

Cau'dyce, R(9lhed.) 
Can'noh 
Cy-poi'ny-bm 
Caph-yr hal'y*my 
C^i-phPn'y-thy 
C’a-plil'iy 
<\iph'tlm rirn 
Caph'tbr 
(Upli'to-iiin 
Capii'tu-rnn^ 

C.ii>-p..i-dO'i*i-.jL 8 

Car y-l)a'^|-on 
Cdi'cys 
Car'cliy-mT« 
C.lr'9h<‘-niTKh 
Cyr-chG'ni|sh, P, 
Cy-ro'yh 
Ca'rj-y 

Car-ina'ni-yng 
Car'inp 
Cilr'mol 
Car'nicl-Ito 
Car'mnl-it-gHS 
C'dr'rax 
Cdr'mltos 
Car'iiy-tm 
Car'ni-3n 
Car-i)hy-8ai'y-my 
Car'pys 
Cyr-slie'ny 
Cy-siph'i-a 
Cuh-i-plil'a, T* 
Oa-sj-pbl'y, P, 
C&s'lea 
Cds'ly-hXm 
Cys-laaijm, 0. P* T, 
Ods'phyn, or Cas^phyr 
Cds'pjs 
Ods'tyr 
Oy-thu'y 
CS'drgn 
OSi'lyn (sS'lqn) 
CSl-9-8yr'i-y 
C6n'chre-y 
Cgii-ttg-fes^yis 
Cg/phys 
Cg'rys 

Cg^^yr, or Oee'^yr 


* ^r'etfls. — This word should certainlybe accented on the first syllable. The 
Greek is 'A/;? raj, in the New Testament (2 Cor. xi. 39), m the Apocrypha rS Macc. 
V. 8), an<I in Strabo (Lib. xvi. c, 4, $24). 

t &a/ttl ITafmonf Ba^al Ha'nan . — fn Jffamon Oogy ffanan^ and Pm-haTum, Walker 
mvQ'i the a of the accented syllable the longsound^. 

I ^ethpkagp*--^* ThiB word iy generally pronounped, by the illiterate, in two 


syllaWes, and without the second 7i, as if written — Walkeb. 

$ C4«flo«.— “ This word is not unfireqnently pronounced in three syllables, with 
the accent on the second. But Milton, who, in his Paradise has introduced 
^ts wwd six times, has constantly made it two syllables, with the accent on the 
first. This is perfectly agreeable to the syllabication and accentuation of haae and 
Balaam, which are always heard in two syllables.” — Walbeii. 
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CSR-51-rG'R 

Ph| lip'pi 

CG'tiib 

J01u'bris 

£!li(U'io-as 

eiuVcol 

J0h^l-(lS'5i 

X31ul-(lGCs' 

J01i.ilMcG§, P. 
£JhI'i),ian, or Ca'nrian 
J0hi'u^ian-ite, or 
C'i'ngifin-ite 
jSlun-iiu-iiG'iis 
J0hai-a-arli'9-Ur 

£Jlur'a-aiiim, or -sim 

£)lui'i;ho-inish 

J01ur'ciis 

J0ha'ro-4i 

JGlur'iUjS 

eiur'ian 

jyiias'e-bgi 

•OhG'b.ir 

^Jlied-^i-la^Q-mor 

^Mied-or-lgi-O'mPi, 

P. T. 

^hG'bjl 

XUliGl'cj-as 8 

XlhuI'Ii.ana 

jeiiGlMuli 

XlhGiaiis 

XyiiGMod 

j^hG'lt.ib 

Xlhfi-lh'bjjii 

XJliG'ino«iili 
J01io-na\i-nrlU 
jClio-iiaa-'iigih, P. 

J01iGri-?i-nl'?iU 
XiliG'phar lI.ji-iim'mQ- 

Uai 

jeh?-l>lil'rsih 

XJliG'riiu 

JBhG'ro-as 

XJlier'otli-Ima 

J0hui'pth-ItG8 

^JiO'Ulh, or OIiG'rish 

XiJliG'ryb, cit\j, 

/Jhr'hcd 
XJUG'seI 
xjiip-hnn.iiii 
XOliiMhl'iia 
XJhi't-ti'iiu 
XJliG'/ijb 
XJliI'doii 
J0JiIl'rt-ab 
XJh|-li'9a 
Xainl'i-Si*, P* T, 
jEliTl'liHul 
XJhimMi.nn 
j£JhIu'rnj-iefh, or 
CTu'ni' r<Uli 

P. 

XJhIn'ne-rGth, or 
Cln'n^-rStli 
jGliI'ps 
X/Jils'Ieu 
XJhiH-15'u, P, 
J01iT8'loa 

Ta'byr 

Ohit'tira, T, 
jEJhl'un 
XJU15'9 

J0h5'bc:^, or J0hSb'si-I 
XJli^-ra'hhjjin 
XJh9-ra'/!ii 
XJliSs gt-uic'ys 
J0b9-ZGM)9 

jSixbIst 

J0hr!stba!i 

J0hilb 

jeiiSn 

j0hu'Hlisin EXsh-Mha^- 
jm, P. 

Klsh-g;- 

tha'nu, 0, W. T. 
C* b'm. Sbo Ouslian. 
J0hCl'sI 
C|-ll"ci-3i 8 
CSn'ne-rStli, or -irStU 
Olr^gi-ingi 


ClG'o-pa.s 
Cle-6'psis, 0. 

Clo'e 

Clo'p^s 

Cnl'dns {iiVdifs) 
Cnjl-9-syr'i-si (sm) 

Co'la 

C9l-lio'zeh 

Cu'h-us 

Co-los'se 

(ly-los'sj-9n§ (JcQ’^l^sh'e- 
ain) 

Co-nI'ali 
Con-9-ni'siU 
Co'os 
Cor' be 
Co're ‘ 

Cor'i'nth 

Oo-rTn'tlii-sins 

Co-ilu'thus 

Cor-nG'lpus 

Cos 

Oo'sam 

Cou'tligi 

Coz 

Coz'bl 

Cri'tG? 

Ci6s'cen§ 

CiGte 

CrGtes 

CrC'ti-9n§ (JsrS'sIte-q.nz') 

Ciis'pya 

Cush 

CQ'sliju 

Cu'shau Rish-a-tha'jin 
Cusli'jin Rish-^-tha'- 
iin, T. See Clm- 
shdu. 

Cu'bUi 

Cuth, or Cu'tliali, O.P. 

Cath'?ili, fV. Sm. 
Cy'a-iiion 
C>p'ri-9n§ 

Cj'pii.ia 

Oyr'gi-msi, or Oir'?i-mgi 

C>-rS'ne 

Cy-iG'ni-an 

Cy-rS'nj-fis 

Cy'ri.is 


D. 

Dsib'9-rGll 

Dab'b^-shatli 

Dib'c-rath 

Dd'br}-?. 

3l9-c6'bS 

Dad>dG'ijiH 

Da'gon 

Dai's'an 

X)al-si-I'9ll 

Dal-ina'ti-a 8 

Dal-m^-nu'tli^ 

Dal'plinn 

JUAm'a-rTs 

Dam-a-scGno^' 

Da-milB'cijis 

Dan 

D4n'j-el 

DSLu'xtos 

D^in-jd'an 

Dan'n^li 

DSlpli'ne 

Da'rgi ’ 

Dar'dsi 

DuL'ri-sin 

D?i-rT'ys 

Dar'koii 

Da'thgin 

Dath'e-uiri 

Di'vid 

DG'bjr 

DSb'y-r^ 

D5b'9-rslh 
D§-cap'9-lls 
D5'd9.n 
DSd'^-nim 
D9-da'ujra, P. T, 
DeJia'vites 
Ds'hgi-vites, P. IT. 
DS'lcgir 

DSl'i-Uh 
D9-1S'1 ?i1i, P. 
D6'lys 
De'm^s 


Crasn DQ-mG'tri-Oa 

CXt'}iu3 DSrn'y-plibn 

Oiau'd^i Der'bg 

Oiau'dp? DSs'sgi-u * 

Cl£m'd|-Qs DSs'sSlu, O. Svl W, 

OlGin'^nt Df-u'§l 

ClS-9-pa'trf Dea'el, P. 

Ci6'9'i>hi4s DS'y-el, C, 


Deu ter on'9-iny 
Dl-a'nsi, or Dl^n'^L 
Dib'Ia-riii 
Djb-la'im, P, T, 
Dlb'ljth 
Dib-la~tlia'iin 
Di'byn 
Dl'byn Gad 
Dib'rl 
Did'y-iniis 
Dik'lah 
Dll'e-an 
Dl-lG'an, P. 
Di'le-iLn, 0. Sm, T, 
Dim'nah 
Di'mon 
Di-ino'n^Lh 
Dl'n^h 
Di'n^-ltea 
DXn'hfi-bah 
Din-ha'b^li, P. T, 
Dl-o-ny"ai-us 8 
DT-o-rr.rT-.':b« 

I) .- I 1 ‘ pinj. 

n. Ml ri 

Di'sliun 

Diz'gi-liSLb 

IJo'cua 

J) od'?i-I 
Do-da'I, P. T, 

Dod'a-nim 
Do-da'iijm, P. T, 
Dod'?L-vah 

Do-da'vah, P. T, 
Du'do 
Do'eg 
Dopli'k^ili 
Doi 
Do'rsi 
Dor'cris 
Do-iym'e-nG§ 
Dy-sitli'e-Ua 
Du'thgi-im, or Do'th^in 
Dp-tlia'im. T, 
Dra-sll'4 
Da'mtih 
Du'rsi 


£'?i-nes 
l^-a'iiGs, 0. 
f/bal 
Sc' bed 

5-bSd'me*lGch 
j^.'bed-tno'legli, T, 
fib-en-G'zer 
i^'bcr 

D-bi'?-aSlpli 

f -br6'n?ih 
-Ca'nus 

Elc-b3lt'9-n9, or -nS 

3jiC*clG-i]-As'tG§l 

J61c-cle-§i-as'ti-cus 

Ed 

l“/d?ir 

Jgd-dl'^ 

p:'den 

F/der 

ts'dSa 

Ed'n^ 

E'dom 

ic'dym-ites 

Bd're-I 

.Eg'ly-tm 

T, 

Eg'lyn 

K'fVypt 

5-gj'p'tian 

ic'hi % 

K'liUd 

R'ker 

Ek'r^-bSl 

fik'ryn 

Ek'ryn-itea 

E'lgi 

El'a^dAh 

_ B-la'd^h, P- T, 

E'lah 

E'lam 

j?/lam-Ites 

El'gi-sah 

?;-la's^h, 0. P. T, 
E'lath 

f Ubeth'el 
l'ci-&8‘ 

El'dMh 
^;i-da'^h, P. T, 
El'daLd 
E'le-ad 
E-lS'9d, P. 
E-le-eL'lfh 


__ Ede-a's^li, O. P. 7\ C. 
E-le-a'z^ir 
E-Ie-a-zii'rya 
El-e-lo'lie Is'ra-el 
El-gl'y-iiS, T, 
E-ls'lp-hs, P. 

K'leph 

^1-Ieu'the-rus 

£l-eu-Zd'I, C. 0, Sm, 
W. See filuzai. 
Jgh-hdhian 
K'll 
E-ll'9b 
D-li'a-dai 
E-llVdah 
E-lI'a-das 
E-lI'9-dun 

E-Ii'?ih-ba 

E-ll'gi-kiin 

E-ll'9-li 

E-li'ym 

f -lI-gi-o-ni' 9 S 

-li'3S 

E-li'a-sbph 

E-ll'a-sliib 

E-lI'9-sib 

E-lT'^-SlS 

E-li'9-tha, or -tliah 
Edi'd^d 

K-lj-S'ngi-i 

E-li-e'z§r 

f -ll'ha-bai 
1-i-ho-e'na-I 
El-*-h5'reph 
|:dl'hu 

Elh-k5i 

E-li'k?, P. T, 

E'ljm 

®-lim'e-Iech 
E-li~o-e"na-I, P. 
E-lb<B'n^-i, C. 0. 
T. W, 

E-Ii-d'ngis 
El'i-phgLl 
E-h'pli^I, P. 
E-ljph'a-lSlt 
E-lIph'a-lell 
|l-liph'si-lgt 
El'i-ph^z 
J^dl'phaz, P. 
E-Wpli'e-lGh 
E-lipJi'e-lSt 
E-lt9'?L.bSth 
El i-sffi'ua, or -so'ys 

f -ll'sha 
Mi'shsih 

f E-lTsIi'gt-ma, or -mail 
E4lsh'9-phS.t 
-llsli^e-bgi 
l-i-shji'^9. 

E-Ii'shu-si, P. 
E-lIsli'u>a, C. 
E-lis'i-mus 
E-II'y 
Jfi-ll'ud 
®4iz'gi-pliain 
El-i-zS^ys 
E-lI'zur 
El'ksi-ii4li 
El-ka'n?h, P. T, 
El'k9-shite 
El'l?i-8ar 
El-la'sgir, T, 
IgU-mo'd^m, 0. P. T-t 
El'mo-^in, C,Sm, W, 
£l'n9i4m 
El-na'am, P, 
El'n^MhUn 
El-nd^than, P. T. 
El'o-hlm 
E-15'i 
E'lSn 

E'lpn Bgth'li9-i4n 
E^lSn BSth-M'n^iiy 
P. 

E'lgn-ites 
E'lSth 
El^a41 
gl-pa^?l, P. T, 
El'p9i4gt 

511-paaet, P* T, 

El-pd'r^n 
El'te kgh 
El-tg'fceb, P* T, 
El'te-kbn 
El-te'kQn, P. 
El't9-md 

El-t5lstd, 0. P. T 
E'lfil 
!lg4-Iu'z$-X 
£1-9 za^I, O. 


El-y-md'js 
El'y-nids 
E-ly'inas, P. 
fil-y-i»i5'ans 
El'zgi-bad 
El-za'bad, P. 
£l'za-ph3.n 

gl-za'phan, P. T, 
gni-iiian'y-el 

Ern'nisi-iis 

Em'mer 

^Im'mor 

E'nain 

E'nan 

E-na.s'|-bus 

En'dor 

E'ne-as> or iE'ne-3.8 
E-nG'ys, P. T, 
En-eg-la'im 
En-gg'la-im, O. P. 
Eii-e-nigs's^r 
E-iie'ni-us 
En-gdd'dr 
En-gdn'nim 
En'fe-di 
Eii-|gd'l, 0. 
En-ge'dl, P. T, 
En-liad'dali 
ipu-liak'ky le 
Jpn-hak'koie, P, 
Jln-iid'zyr 
En-iiiIslFpat 
^'noch (Shigk) 
f^/iioUj or iE'non 
K'nys 
K'nosh 
Dn-iim'myn 
En-ro'gel 
En'she-mGsh 

En-she'ni9sh, 0. P 
T. 

En-tap'py-ah 
Ep'a-pliras 
E-papli-ro-dl'tya 
E-pGn'e-tus 
E'pli^h 
fi'phai 
E'phgi-I, P. 
ic'pher 

E-phes-dam'mjm 

0712) 

Epb'e-sQs 

Eph'l^l 

Eph'ph5L-tli9 
ig'pbra-Sin 
E'plirei iin-Ite 
E'pbra-lu 
Eph'ra-tlli 
^-plira'tgdi, P. 
Eph'r?itli 
Eph'raith-Ite 
iS'phiyn 
Ep-l-cu-rS'gins 
E-pIpli'9-ne§ 

Er 

K'ran 

iS'ran-Ites 

E-rds'tus 

la'recli 

E'll 

E'ntes 

E-fahsis (e-z&*yqs) 

E-s^ir-liaa'dyn 

E'sau 

jc'^ay 

Es-drsi-g'Iyii, or -lyin 
Es'dr^s 
Es-drs'lon 
Es'e-bSri 
E-sG'bri-ds 
Es-e-bri'ys, O. 

E'sek 
Esli'ba-91 
5sli-ba'9l, P. T, 
Esh'bdn 
Esli'cbl 
E'sbe-gin 
Esh'e-^n, O. T, 

_ jp-shg'an, P, 

E'shek 

Esh'fcflt-l9n*ites 7 
Esh't^-SL 
Esli't^-yl-Stes 7 
Esh'tiu-lites, 0. P. 
Sm, T, W, 
1g;sli-tgra'9-?i 
Esh-te-ino'?, P. 
Esh'te-ittglx 
£sll't91L 
Es'Il 
E-s5'r9 
Es'r)l 
Es'rym 
Est'b^dSl 


Es'tlier (&s'tpr^ 

S'thsini 
S'th^n 
Eth‘'9-nini 
Eth'ba-al 
Eth-ba'sil, P. r. 
E'ther 
e-thj 6'pi-si 
E-thf-6'pHn 
Etli'm^ 

Eth^nan 

Etli'nl 

Eu-bil'Ius 

Ea-er'ge-tG^ 

Ea'me-ne§ 

Bu'n?L-tan 
Eu-nS'cy 
Eu'iiice, Jones, 
Ea-6'dj-&s 
Eu'139-tor 
Eu-piira'tgg 
Eu-pol'e-nius 
Eu-r6c'ly-don 
Eu'ty-£lius 
Eve 
i5'vi 

E'vil Me-ro'dScli 
^'vil jVIer'9-aSL£h, P, 
Ex'o-dus 
E'zFir 
fiz'b?L-I 
Ez-ba'I, P, 

Ez'bon 

Ez-e-ghl'as 

Ez-e-cl'sis 

Ez-e-ki'9s 

E-ze'kj-el 

E'zel 

E'zem 

E'zer 

Ez-e-rl'^s 

E-zi'g.s 

E'zj-9n Ga'ber, or 
E'zi-9n-|e'ber 
Ez'i-9n, P. 
fiz'nite 
Ez'ra 
Ez'ra-hxte 
Ez'rl 
Ez'iil 

£z'i9n, or liSz'rQii 


FS'lix 

Pgs'tys 

Fbr-ty-na'tus 


Ga'jl 

Gd'^sli 

Ga'ba 

GSb'e-el 

€4b'9-tll9 

G&b'b^i 

Gab'b?L-tli5t 

Gdb'des 

Ga'bri-SLs 

Ga'bri-el 

Gdd 

Gad'9-r9 
Gad-9-renes' 
Ga.d'9-rgnes, 0, P. 
Gad'dgii 
GSd'dl 
GSd'di-el 
G9d-di'9l, P. 

Ga'di 

Gad'ites 

Ga'Mm 

Ga'li'ar 

Gi'lSl 
G9-la'ti-9 8 
G^-la'ti-^ns 8 
Oai'e-gd 
Gai'gei-isL 

Gai-i-lse'^n, or -le'gin 

C41';4ge 

GaPlitn 

Gaiai-5 

C4m'9-el 

G^-ma'li-el 

Gam'm^rdtms 

Ga'myl 

Gar 

Ga^r^b 

Gar't-ztm 

Gar'mlte 


Gash' my 

Ga'tym 

Gatii 

Gath Hg'pher 
Gath Rlm'myn 
Ga'za 
Gy-za'ry 
Ga'zath-Ites 
Ga'zer 
Gy-ze'ry 
Ga'zez 
Gaz'ltes 
Ga'zites, P. 
Gaz'zym 
jGe'by 
jGe'byl 
jGe'ber 
jGe'bim 
jGgd-5i4l'9h 
J&ed'dur 
jSed'e-on 
jGg'der' 

Ge-dG'rgih 
Ged'e-iah, P, 
jGed'e-ryth-lte 7 
Ge-dg'iath-lte,0. 71 
Ge-der'yth-ite, P. 
4rgd'e-rite 
jGe-dG'rpth 
J^gd'e-roth, P. 
jGgd-e-ryth-a'im 
jGe'doi 
j6fe4ia'zi 

jGe4ien'na, JiliUon. 
jSel'j-Ioth 
Gc4l'l9tli, P. 
jGe-mdI'II 
jGem-y-il'yll 
;Ge-ngs'9,-reth 
Ge-nes'a-rgth, P, 
9en'e-sis 
;Ge-ne'zar 
jGen-nG'syr 
jGeii-ngs'y-ret 
jGen-nG'ys 
^gn'tile 
jGe-iia'byth 
ji&gn'u.bdth, T, 
^en'u-bkth, P. 
jGg'9n 
^g'ry 
^g'lyh 
^e'ryr 

;@gi-gc-sene§^ 
>6rfer'|e-slte8 
;Ggr'i-zim 
jGe-riz'im, O. P. 
jGcr-ihg'ni-ginf 
j6rer'Bh9m} or -SI19A 
/Gbr'shgn-lte 
jGer'syn 
Gg'sem 
jGG'sham 
jGe'sliem 
jGe'shyir 
;Ggsii'y-rl 
jGesh'y-rites 
jG^tli-sgm'y-ne 
;&g'Uier 
J6r9-u'el 
^eu'el, P. 

^e'y-fl, C. 
jGe'zer 
jGgz'rxtes 
jGi'ah 
jGib'byr 
j&ib'b§-th«n 

£tib'e-ah 
jGSb'94th 
j6rib'e-yth-It0 
jGlb'e-yn 
^Tb'e-gn-lte 
Gib'lites 
jGjd-dal'tl 
jGXd'del 
j6rXd'e-9n 
j6rid-e-6'nl 
Eri'dgm 
jGi'hgu 
jGll'y-lai 
jG|4a'l9-I, P. 
JGH-Si-Ia'x, 0, T. 
j&ll'bQ-y 

O. P. r* 

jGll'?-yd 
jGn'e-yd-Ite 
jGIl'g&l 
jGl'loh 
j&sa9-nste 
j&lm'zS 
jGt'nyth 
j@-Tn'n9-th5 
jGin-ne'thg, P, 
jBrln'nf-thbn 

P. 


* Z?oyo«-u.— The Greek is Aeaoaoij, 2 . Macc. xiv. 16 . 


t EbnO^dam, ~~ The Greek is ’EA/icjda/i. Luke iii. 28. 
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PRONUNCIATION OP SCRIPTURE PROPER NAMES, 


J&ir'g5-shlte 

j&ir'g^-site 

£ria'pgi 

J&it^tgih HS'pher 

j6rit-ta'im, P. T. 

-©It'tiTh 

;&iz' rites 

Gni'dus (nVdus) 

Go'ath 

G5b 

Gog 

Go'l^n 

Gol'go-th?L 

G(?-li'^gLth 

GS'iner 

Gp-mor^ralj, or -rha 
Gbr'|i-as 

Gpr-ty'na, C. O. Sm> 
Gbr'ty-nsi, W. 
Go'shen 
G6tii-o-li'as 
^-th.on'i-el 
Go'zln 
Gra^b?i 
GrS^&i-5i 8 
GrS'ei-ain 8 
Greece 
Greek 
GreSk'ish 
Gud'g 9 -(iah 
Gud-gd'd^li, P. 
Gu^nl 
GQ'nitea 
Gur 

Gui-ba^^l 


H. 


T, 


' n. or 
It 


p. r. 


Ha-a-hasli'tsi-rS 

Ha-am'mo-nii 

fha-bUfyaJl^ 
Ha-b?L-l'^h, P. * 
Hab'sik-kuk 
H^i-bdk'kuk, O. 
Hdb-a-zj-ni'gli 
Hdb'ba-cSc 
Harbor 
Hach-adT'gtIl 

Hach'j-Uh 

T]ar!i''m »it 
If « .‘-.'iVrii, r. 

Ill) ‘ 'ii'i ’hi » 

U.-'d A 
Had-gid-g'zer 
HaMad Klm^m9n 
Harder 
Hdd-gtr-e^zer 
Had'9-&hdh' 
H^-da^shgil 
H9.-dSls'sah 
H9.-dat't^h 
HaMid 
Hid'4-I 
H?i-d6'rain 
Ha'drsich 
Ha^gab 

Hdg'^-bgi, or -bah 

Ha^ggir 

Ha-g^r-enes^ 

Ha'gair-ite 

Hdg"g&-I 

Hdgfe-ri 

Hag'll 

Hsig-gl'ah 

Hag'gites 

mg'iith 

Ha'gf-9 

Ha'i 

Hik'k^-I^n 

Hak'kSz 

Hgi-ku'ph? 

Hak'i?-pli9, P. 
HaH^h 
Haaak 
Ha'II 

Hal-l-car-nds^sus 
Hai'hfil 
H^l-lo'esh, or 
HgLl-lb'hesh 
Ham 
Ha'm^n 

Ha'infith, or HS'math 
Ha'm?itJi-lte 
Ha'mfith Zo'ball 

Hain-m9h-l5'k9th 

H§im-mgd'ai-tha 

Ham'me-lgch 

H^m-m8l'e5cgth 


Ham'mon 
Ham'm9th Dor 
Ham'9-nah 
H?i-in5'ngih, O. 71 
Ha'mon Gog 
Ha'mor 
Ha'moth 
Ha-mu'el 
Hdm'u-el, P. a 
Ha'mul * 
Ha'mul'ltes 
Ha-mu'tal 
Ham'u-tai, P. 
H?-nam'?-el 
Han'si-mSSl, P. 
Ha'nsm 
Hgi-nan'e-el 
Han'H-neel, p. 
Han'9-nT 
H^-na'nl, P, 
Hdn-gi-ni'ah 
Ha'nes 
Han'i-el 
H^-ni'el, P. 
Han^n^h 
Han'ngi-thon 
Han'ni-el 
Ha'noch 
Ha'noch-ites 
Ha'nLin 
TT-^nh-n 1 
ll.-.il I.. 

Ha' ra 
H'ar'51-dah 
Ha'ian 
Ha'ra-rlte 
Har-bo'na 
H^r-bb'neili 
Hd'reph 
Ha'reth 
HAr-h^-i^^h 
H^-ra'i^b, O, 
Har'h^s 
Hai'liur 
Ha'nm 
Ha'rjph 
Har'ne-pher 
H^r-nS'pher, P. T» 
Ha'r9d 
Ha'r9d-Ite 
Har'o-Sh 
Hfli-ro'eh, P. 
Hd'rp-rlte 
Hai'o-sbith 
Hdi'shgi 
Ha'rum 
Ha-rit''niaph 
Har'gt-m&ph, P. 
Ha-rd'pliite 
Har'u-phite, P, 
Ha'ruz 
Has-^-dl'jIi 
Has-e-nu^^ll 
Ha’-sgn'y-ah, C. 
Hash-^-bl'^h 
H^-sMb^n^h 
Hash'5ib-ni'5ih 
H9sli-bh,d'5i-iiai 
Ha'shem 
Hfish-rno^ngh 
Hash'm9-ndh. P. 
Ha'shyb 
Hsi-shu'b?ib 
Ha'slium 
Ha-shu'phgi 
Has'rsih 
H4s-ae-na'sih 
Has'sli^b 

Hgi'SG'pligi 
Ha't^eh 
Ha'tiiath 
Hai-ti'pbgi 
Hat'i-plia, P. T. 

Ha-tl'ta, O. 
Hfit-ta'a-vah 
HS.t^ti-c6n 
Hat'til 
Hat^tash 
HGu'rjin 
Eav'i-lali 
Hgi-vll'ah, P, 
Ha'V9th Ja^ir 

HazVel 

Hsi-za'91, P. 
H?L-.za/J5th (A^-zi 
Ha-zgi-i'gh, P. 
Ha'z^ir Ad'dsir 
Ha'zar E'n9,n 
Ha^zgir GSid^d^h 
Ha^z^r HGt'ti-cJSn 
Ha'zar Ma^vgth 
Ha'z^ir Shu^^il 
Ha'zar Su^s^h 
Ha'zar Su'sjm 


Haz'a-zon Ta'mar 
Ha'zel 51-po'ni 
H9.-z€'rim 
Hdz'e-rim, P. 
Ha-ze'rotli 
Haz'e-roth, P. 
Haz'e-zon Ta'mar 
Ha'zi-el 

H^i-zl'el, -P* 

Ha'zo 
Ha'zbr 
Hkz'u-bah 
Hsiz'zu-rlm 
Hs'ber 
He'ber-Itea 
JFIe'brew (-brA) 
He'biew-Sas 
HS'bron 
He'bron-ites 
HSg'?-I 
He-ga'i, T» 

He'ge 

He'Isih 

Hg'lam 

HSl'b^ih 

HePbSn 

Hel-chI'?Lll 

Hel'd?-! 

Hel-da'I, P. 

He'leb 
HS'led 
HS'Iek 
Hs'lek-Ites 
HB'lem 
HB'leph 
HS'l^z 
HS'li 
He-li'gis 
HS-h-o-dS'rys 
Hel'ka-I 
Hel-ka'i, P. 
HSl'kath 

Hel'kath Haz'zu-rim 

Hel-kl'sis 

HS'lgn 

He 'mam 

Hs'man 

Hg'mjtli, orHa'msith 
Hem^d^tn 
Hen 
IlS'nsi 
Ilen'M^d 
He-na'daid, P. 
HS'n9Sh 
He^pber 
He'plicr-ites 
Heph'zi-bdh 
Hdr'cu-lS§ 

Hc'rSs 
llS'resh 
Hei'fnas 
Her'niBg 
Her-m3*'e-nSs 
Her'raon ' 
Her'mon-Itea 
Her'9d 
He-ro'dj-9ii§ 
H§-r5'di-9S 
He-r6'di-Sn 
Hs^eed 
Hesh'bon 
HSsh^raSn 
HSs'rgn, or HSz^rQXi 
H€s'r 9 n-iteB 
Heth 
Hgtb'lSn 
fISz'e-kl 
HSz-e-fci'gih 
He'zjr 
Hs'zi-bn 
H6z'i-Sn, O.P. 
Hez'r^-i 
IlSz'rd 
HSz'ron 
Hgz'ron-Ites 
HId'dsi-T 
Hid-da'l, P. 
md'de-k«l 
Hi'el ■ 

Hi-e-rap'o-llfl 

Hi-Sr^e-el 

Hr-er'e-mSth 

Hr-Sr-i- 5 'lys 

Hi-fer'mgis 

Hr*f-r8n^y-mGs 

Hr-§-rfi's^-l5m 

H}g-ga'i9n(Ai^-^a^^9n) 

Hi'Ien 

Ha*kl'ali 

Hliael' 

Hin'npm 

Hl'nh 

Hi'rjim 

Hir-cS^nys 

H}z-kl^sdi 


Hiz-ki'jah 

Hit'tite 

Hi'vlte 

Ho'ba, or HS'b^ih 

Ho'l^b 

H9-ba'i^ 

Hod 

Hod-si-i'sih 

H5d-gi-vi'gih 

Ho^desh 

Ho-de'veih 

Ho-di'?ih 

H 9 -dI'j^li 

Hog'lah 

Ho'h?an 

H 81 - 9 -fer/n 6 § 

H6'l9n 
Ho'mam, or 
Hoph'ni 
Hoph'r?. 

Hor 

Hor-h?i-gid'g§Ld 

Ho'iam 

Ho'reb 

Ho'rem 

Ho'rl 

Ho'rim? 

Ho^rlte 
Hor'mgih 
Hor-9-na'im 
Hor'9-nite 
Hb'ro-nite, P. 

Ho's^, or Ho's^h 
Ho-§6'9t (/in-zS'a) 
Hosh-a-i'ah 
Hosh'a-maL 
Ho-sha'ma, P. 
H9-she'9, 

Ho'tliam 
Ho 'than 
Hs'thir 

Hu'k9k, and Huk'kpk 
HGl 

Hul'd?ih 
Hum'teih 
Hu'phgim 
Hu'pham-ites 
Hup'pah 
Hup'pim 
Hur 
Ilu'rai 
HQ'rsi-I, P. 

Ilu'ram 

Hu'rl 

ns'sh^ 

Hu'shai 
riu'shsi.I, P. 
HQ'shgira 
Ilu'shath-xte 
Hu'shim 
Huz 
IlQ'zSth 
HSz'z^b 
Hy-das'pSf 

Hy-m^-nce'^s, or -nS'i.is 


I. 


Xb^h^r 
Ib'le^Un 
|b-ls'?im, P- 
Jb-nS'iali 
Ib-nel'?ih, T. 
Ib-ne-i'?ih, P. 
lb-nl'j?ih 
Ib'rl 
Ib'zan 
t£h' 9 -b 9 d 
l-cha'bod, P. 
I-fomi-um 
Xd' 9 -I 4 h 
I-da'I^h, P. T, 
Xd'biah 
Id'd5 
Id'u-fl 

Id-u-mte'si, or -mS'^ 
f-dn-mS'^t, P. 
ld-v-m8e'ens,or-mS'^ns 
I'&SiI 

Ig-dfli-li' 9 .h 

^ 0. p. r. 

t'im 

Ij-e-aLb'?i-rim 

T'jSn 

Ik'k^sh 

FlsLi 

Ma'i, P. 

fra'ia, or Xm'l^ 
Xra''ragih 
Im-man'ti-el 
Xm'iaer 


Im'na, orlm'n^ih 
Xm'r^li 
Im'ri 
In'di-a 
Xn'df-fin 
Iph-e-dS'iah 
Iph-e-dei'5ih, T. 

.. Iph-e-de-i'gih, P. 

Ir 

I'ra 

I'rad 

T'ram 

X'ri 

Xr'na-hash 
Ir-na'hash, P. 7*. 
i'ron 
Xr'pe-el 
Xr'peel, P, 

Jr-pe'el, T, 
jr-slie'mesh 

Ir'she-mesh, 0. P. 
I'm 
T'F-nr 
I - .1! 

Is'cah 

!Js-Cdr'i-9t 

l3'da-el 

Isli'b^ih 

Isli'bafc 

Ish'bi BS'npb 
IsJi'bo-shetli 
Jsh-bo'islieth, T. 
T'shi 
I-shi'ah 

Xsh'ma 
Xsh'mFi-el 
Isli'mfi-el-Ttes 
Xsh-ma-l'^h 
Tsh-ina'iah, 7 \ 
Xsh'me-el-ltes 
Xsh'me-iai 
Ish-me-ra'i, P. 
I'shod 
Xsh'pan 
Xsh'tBb 
XBh'n-slh 
fsh'iji-ai 
fsh'u-l 
Xs-mei-Shl'gLh 
XKi'msi-Gl 
Is-insi-i' 5 ^h 
Xs'p^h 
Tfj'ia-cl 
X!j'r?i-Gl-Tte 
I§'r5i-pl-i-t|sh 
Is'aa-cligir 
le-alir.ih 
Xs-t^l-ca'riis 
Is'i.i-Ah 
Ifl'y-I 
Xs'u-Ttes 
J-tSLl'iPin 
Xt'^-ly 

Ith'?i-I, or It'ta-i 
I-tha'l, P. 
Xth'a-mar 
J-tha'mjr, P. 
Xtli'j-el 
I-thi'el, P. 

Xth'myh 

Xth'nan 

Xth'ra 

XTll'*lall 

Xlll'lP-am 

Trli'riro 

ir'rah Ka'/in 

It'tfli-i 

It-ta'i, P. 

If-9-rffi'gi, or -rS'gi 

T'vyh 

Xz'e-har 

Xz'e-hyr-Ites 7 

Iz'har 

Xz'liyr-Ites 

Iz-r9-hi'?ih 

Iz'rfi-hste 

Xz're-el 

Xz'rx * 


J. 


Ja'y-fcSn 
Jaa'kan, P. 
Jgi^lk'p-bah 
Jaa-ko'bah, P, 
Jy-a.'ly, or -lah 
JSa'ly, P. 


Jaa'Iym, P. 
Ja'a-n5i 
Ja-y-na'l, P. 


Jy-sL'nyi, C. T. 
Jy-ar-e-or'e-gim 
Ja'y-sau 
Ja-a'siu, T. 
Jaa's^u, P. 
Ja-a'si-el 
Jy-az-y-nl'yh 
Jaa-zy-ni'ah, P. 
Ja-a'zei 
Jaa'zer, P. 
Ja-SL-zi'yh 

Ja'bal 
Jab'bok 
Ja'besh 
Ja'bez 
Ja'bin 
Jab'iie-el 
Jab'ncel, O. P. 
Jab'neh 
Ja'ghyn 
Ja'chin 
Ja'chm-ites 
Ja'c9b 
Jy-cu'bus 
Ja'da 
Ja-da'u 
Jyd-du'a 
Ja'dSn 
Ja'el 
Ja'giir 
Jih 

Ja-Jidl'e-ICl 
Ja'hath 
Ja'liaz 
Jy-lia'zy 
Ja-ha'zyh 
Ja-liy-zT'yh 
Jy-lia'zi-el 
Jd-hy-zi'cl, P. 
Jy-luz'i-el, O. P. 
Jail'd a-I 
Jah-da'r, P. P. 
Jah'df-ol 
J&Ji-dl'ol, P. 

Jah'do 
Jall'lft-el 
Jah'lcSl, O. 

Jah'lBSl, P. 
Jali'l^-pl-ites 7 
Jili'niy-I 
JyJi-rna'I, P. 7’. 
Jdh'zah 
Jah'zyh, P. 

Jah'zoel, P, 
J.Ui'zQ-'pMtes 
JaJi'ze-rAh 
Jyli-ze'rcih, P. 
JiUi'Z(-cl 
Jyh-zl'eL P. 

Ja'ir 

Ja'i-rlte 

Ja'l-rUs, and Jy-I'nis * 
Ja'i-rus, Sm. T. W. 
Jai'rus, P. 

Jy-i'rys, C. O. 7VoZ- 
lope, 

Ja'kyn 

Ja'keh 

Ja'kim 

Ja'1911 

Jkm'brGs 

Jdm'bri 

Jame^ 

Ja'min 

Ja'min-Itos 

Jam'iPCh 

Jam-nry 

Jam'nites 

Jhn'ny 

Jy-iio'yh 
Ja^no'hyli 
Ja'imm 
Ja'pheth 
J?i-phl'si 
Jkph'l?t 
Jkpli'le-tJ 
Jyph-le'ti, P. P. 
Ja'phd 
Ja'ryli 
Ja'reb 
Ja'r^d 
Jkr-e-sl'ah 
Jdr'hai 
Ja'rib 
Jkr'i-mbth 
Jir'myth 
J^-rs'yh 
Jds'a-^I 
Ja'sh$n 
Ja'sher 
J5i-sh3'b9-am 
Ja-sh9-be'ym, P. 


Jy-shob'e-km, O. 
Jksh'nb 
Ja'shub, P, P. 
Jash'ii-bi Le'hem. 
Jksh'ub-Ites 
Ja'sj-el 
Ja-si'el, P. 
Jas'i-el, 0. 

Ja'son 
Jy-su'bus 
Ja'tyl 
Jath'nj-el 
Jat'tir 
Ja'van 
Jd'zar 
Ja'zcr 
J'a'zi-el 
Ja'ziz 
Je'y-rlrn 
Je-a'ijm, P, 
Jo-at'c-rai 
JG-a-te-ra'I, P. 
Je-ber-^-jjhl'yh 
Je'bus 
Je-l)u'Bl 
Jeb'y-sT, P. 
Jeb'u-site 
Jec-a-uiT'ah 
Jech-n-lT'yh 
JCjli-o-nl'ya 
Joc-9-lI'yh 
JGr-o-iiT'ah 
Jec-9-iiT'9.S 
Jo-(iri'iah 
JGd-y-I'yh, P- 
JGd'du 
Je-de'jyii 
Je-(lG'«a 
Jo-dl'y-ol 
JGd'l-dah 
Je-dT'dyh, O. 
Jed-i-dl'yh 
JO'dj-Rl 

JGd'i-el, O. T. 
JCtl'u-thun 
Jp-dil'tlinn, P- 
Je-G'li 
Jg-G' 1«8 
JG-G'z^r 
Je-G'/rr-ItC8 
JG'gyr Sa-hy-du'thgi 

0. 

Jo-ha'lr*Gl, P. 

JGdm-lf'lo-Gl 
jG.ii.il'«'-iGr*l, p. 7: 
Jdi dr'i.h 

Ji'li ill I '.ill, 7\ 

Jeh-ib* Vyh, P- 
Kel 

’JC li(‘ zG'k^l, P- 
Jf-hi'ah 

jR-lU'Gi 

Jo-hi'e-ll 
JG-h’i-G'II, P- 
JG-1i)z kl'yh 
jG-ho'y-dah 

JG-Iio-.id'dyn 
Jc-ho'y-Udz 
Jc-hu'yhh 
jG-lio'Iia-nSn 
'Ju-lH.i-lid'nain, P. 
JG"h9-hk»i'yn, O- 
Jo-Iiol'y-diln 
Je-hbi'y-dy 
jR-Ju)!'y-kIm 
Je-hbl'y-rlb 
Jft-hSii'y-diib 
Jo-hoii'y tliyn 
.iG-hO'ryiii 
JC-li9-Hhab'G-ath 
JG-hflHli'y-pIuit 
Jc-hBsh'e-by 
J r-Iidhli'u-a 
.IK-IIO'VAU 
Jo-ho'vyh Jl'rrli 
J9-li5'vyh JNls'sI 
Jc-h6'vyh 

Jf-liQ'vyb Sliam'myh 
J9-h5'vah THid'ke-nh 
Jc-hbz'y-bad 
jG-hSz'y-dak 
JG'ha 

Je-IiKb'byh 

Jg'hy-ckl 

Je-ha'cal, O. P* 71 
JS'had 
J9-hG'dI 
JS-hy-dX'jflJr 
Jg'husli 
J9-I'9l 
J9-kab'z9-9l 
JSfc-ei-mfi'^m 
Jgk-n-mi'yih 


— In the Apocrypha (Esth. xi. 2) the Greek is natpoc, 
and tile word *Qay bo accented on the first syllable 5 but in the New Testament it 


is ^l&tipou and, according to Walker^s rules for pronunciation, the penultimate must 
receive the accent. 
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Jc-ku'thj-el 

Je-mi'mgi, 0. P, T. 

J e-mu 'el 
Jem'y-el, C. T, 
Jeph'th^li, or -this 
J^-phun'u^, or -n^Ji 
Je'raih 
Je-rah'me-el 

P, 

Jer-5ih-m«'el, 2T 
Je-rah'ine-^l-ites 8 
Jer'e-clius 
Je'rc<f 
Jer'e-mai 
Jer-e-ml'gih, or 
J€r-e-ini'gis 
Jer'e-moth 
JSr'e-iny * 
Je-ri'gih 
Jer'{-bai 
J6r'|-ch5 

Je-ri'el, P, T, 
Jer'i-el, O. 

Je-rr'jgih 

Jer't-iiiotli 

Je'ri-5tll 

J6r'i.8th, 0. P. T, 
Jcr-9-bo'?im 
Jer'^-hain 
Je-r6'li3iro, P, 71 
Je-rub'ba-gil 
J5-rvb-ba'?iI, P. 71 
J e-rub 'e-slietli* or 
Jc-rfib'be-slietli 
Je-ryb-bS'sheth, P, 
Jis-ryb-csli'eth, T, 
Jor'j.i-ol 
Jc-rti'el, P, T, 
Je-rit's5i-lSin 
or 

Je-Ki'sUsih 

Je-sa'iah 

Pm 

O. P. 

Sm. W, 

JSsh'^-nah 
J9-alia'U9h, P. 71 
J(j8h-ar'e-Uli 
J«sh-?i.rS'l9ih, P. 
Jo-sh«b'?-ab 
JS'sher 
Jj^ah'i-inSn 

JSali-i-aha'I, 0. P. 
Juah-9-h^-X'9,li 
JSh 1 i'i.i- 9, or -slh 
Jtjfili'iji-run 

JSs'hu«6 

JS'BU 

J6a'y-I 

JSs'ii-Ites 

JlSs'y-run 

Jfi'sys 

JS'th^r 

JC'theth 

J6'tlir5 
JS'tiir 
JS'i;-§l 
Jea'91, P, 

JS'igtsli 

JS'VZ 

Jew 

Jew'^ss 

Jow'ry 

J«z>bSl 

jQ-ZS'itJtS 

Js'z^r 

J5'z$r-It6a 

Je-zl'^h 

Je-zl'cl, P, 

J«z'e*ar 
J^-z3'?ir, P. 

JSz'r9-fl 
J^z'r^sly P. 
J«z'r^-§Mte 8 
J6z'r9-9l-lt-$ss 
Jlb'sam 
JXda^ph 

JXm'nXtes 


J 8 ' 9 *shi&z 

JS^ 9 -chXni 

J 5 ' 9 -cXm 


Jo-^-da'ims 
J6'?ih 
Ja'91-hSlz 
jQ-a'hSiz, P. Tm 
Jo'si-kXm 
J9-a'ng;n 
jQ-Sin'ngL 
Jp^n'ngtn 
Jo'gi-rXb 
Jo'slsh 
J6'9-tMin 
J 5 - 9 ;-zSlb'd 9 S 
Job 
Jo'bSb 
J8^1i'e.b6d 

J3'el 
J6'el 
Jg-S^l^h 
Jg-e'zgr 
J8g'be-hd,h 
Jbg'li 
Jo'hgi 
J9-Iia'n?in 
Jp-hSLn'^n, 0. P, 
jQ-liSLn'ne$ 

J51m Qffn) 

JoT'gi-dJi 

Jo-l'e-dgi, P. Sm, 
JoX'^ kim 
Jo-i'gi-kXm, P. Sm, 
Jbi'§i-rib 

J9-I'?i-rib, P. Sm, 
JSk'de-Jlm 
J9k-d6'?im, P. T, 
Jo'kjm 
J5k'me-&m 
Jok-rae'?ira, P, T, 
J5k'ne-am 
J9k-ne'?im, P. 
JSk'sh^n 
Jok'tskn 
J8k'tlie-cl 
JSk'thSSi, P. r, 
Jo'n^ 

J5n(5i-dab 

Jo'ti^h 

Jo'ngm 

JS'ngis 

JSn'^-th$n 

J8n'9-thH8 

Js'iisith E'Lem HQ-shs^- 
k]m 

JSp'p?^- or J8p'p$ 
JS'r?i-I 
J9-ra'X, P. 

Jd'rsth 
Jo'r^m 
Jbr'd^n 
JSr'{-b9Ls 
JSr'i-bSa 
Jo'rjm 
Jdr'ke-Sm 
J9r-k6'5im, P, T, 
J5s'^-bdd 
J5s'?i-pMt 
JSs-^-pliX'^s 
J5's$ 

JSs'^-dSc 
J5s'9-dS£li 
J5'§9ph 
J9-se'pliys 
Jo'sSs 
J5sh'^-b&d 
J5'sll9ih 
Jdsli'^L-pMt 
Jash-?i-vi'9h 
J 9 sh-b 8 k' 9 .- 6 hlili 
J5sh'vt-?i 
Jp-si'sih 
J9-si'?is 
J5R-j-bX'9li 
JSs-i-phi'^h 
J5t'b?ih 
JSt'bsith 
JSt'b?i-th4h 
J9t-ba'th9Lh, P. 
JS'th^m 
JSz'^-bSid 
JSz'9-cbftr 
Je-za'cb^r, P. 
JSz'^-d&k 
JQ'bsil 
Jn'cil 
ja'd?. 

Ja'd^-X§m 

Ju-d©'?L, or Jyi-dS'gi 

Ja'd?ili 

Ju'd^s 

Jude 

Ju'dith 

Ja'el 

Ja'ii-si 

jaai-as 

ja'xiH 

ja'pi-t^r 

Jp-sl^b^h 9 -s 8 d[ 

JQs't^a 


KSlb'ze-el 
Ka'dEs ' 

Ka'desh, or Ca'desh 
Ka'd^sh Bar'ne-iSi 
Ka'desh Bgif-n5'?i, 
O, P, 

K3ld'inj-el 
Kad'm9ii-ites 
Kdl'4-i 
KsWa'I, P. 

Ka'nsih 
Kai-rS'?ih 
Kar'k^-a 
Kar'k 9 r 
Kar'n&-Xm 
Kgir-na'im, P. T, 
Kar't^h 
Kar't9.n 
Kat't?Lth 
Ke'd^r 
KSd'e-rndh 
Ke-de'm^h, P, 
Kdd'e-mSth 
Ke-dS'mpth, P. 
KS'desh 
Ke-hSl'Mhah 
KS-he-la'thsdi, P. 
Kei'l^h 
KeX'lsih, T, 
Ke-la'i^h 

Ke-151-i'gih, P, 
K6l'i-t?i 
Ke-ll'tgi, P. 
Ke-ma'el 
K3m'9-9l, C. T. 
KS'nan 
Ks'n^th 
KS'naz 
KSn'9z-Ite 
KSn'Ites 
Ke'wites, P. T. 
Ken'jz-zTtes 
Kgr-en-hap'pucli 
Ks'rj-Sth 
K9-rX'9th, P. 

KS'rSs 

K^-tQ'reih 

K9-zt'9 

Ke'ziz 

KXb'r9th H^t-ta'si-vah 
KXb'rgth H^it-taa’. 
v^h, P, 

KXb'z^-Xm 
Klb-za'im, P. T. 
KXd'ron 
KX'dtQn, Pm 
Ki'n^h 
Kir 

Kjr-hSLr'^-sSth 
Kjr-hSLr'f-sSth 
KYr'hsi-resh 
K}r-ha'resh, P, T. 
Kir'h9-r5s'(-r«sh, m) 
Kir-he'r^sh, O. P. 
KXr'i-ath, or Kir'j?ith 
KXr-i-si-tha'im 
KXr-j-&th-i-a'ri-as 
KXr'i-oth 
KXr'j5ith A'jm 
Kir'j?ith Xr'bgi 
KYr'j?ith X'rjm 
KiVj?ith Ba'gil 
Kir'j^th Hu'z9th 
Ki'r'jsith JS'^i-rlm 
KXr'j^tli Sau'n^h 
Kfr'jsith Se'ph^r 
KXsh 
KXsh'i 
KXsh'i-Sn 

KX'shU, or Ks^sgn 
KXth'ljsh 
KXt'ron 
Ki'tr9ii, P. 

KXt'tim 

KS'fli 

K5'h?ith 

K5'h?th-ite» 

K5'r0 

Ko'rsih-Xtes 

Ks'r^th'Ites 

Ko'r? 

KSr'hIte 

KSr'hites 

K5z 

Kush-a'i^h 
Kil-sh^-X'9Jh, P. 


lita'dfhi P, 


La'a-dshi 
L^-a'd^n, Tm 
Laa'd^n, P, 

La'b^n 

l^b'9.-n^ 

L^-ba'n^, 7*. 
lAc-e-de-m6'ni-aiiB 
La>£hish 
L^-cu'nus 
La'd^n 
La'91 
La'Ii?id 
L^-hai'rbi 
L?i-ha'j-r6'i, P. 
Lah'm?im 
Lali'mx 
LS,'}Sh 
La'kym 
La'mech 
JLsi-Sd-i-c6'a 
L^-od-|-c§'fins 
Lap'i-d5th 
L?i-Be'si 
La'sli^ 

Lii-sha'r9ii 
LS.sli'?i-roil, Pm 
Las'the-nfs 
Lat'in ' 

Laz'^-rus 
LS'?ih 
Le-an'npth 
Lab' 9 -nkh 
Leb'^-npn 
Lgb'»-Sth 
L9-ba'9tli, P, T. 
L§b-bae'us, or 
L^b-bS'us 
Le-bS'ngJh* 

LS'c^h 
L5'h?-bXm 
Le-ha'bim, P. Tm 
LS'hi 
L€m'u-el 
Le'shem 
LSt'tys 
L§-tu'sh|m 
Le-um'mim 
LS'vi 

Le-vl'gi-th?Ln 

Le'vis 

LS'vite 

Le-vXt'i-c?! 

Lf-vXt'l-cfis 

LXb'ci-nas 

Lib'er-tXnes 

LXb'ngih 

LXb'ni 

LXb'nltes 

LIb'y-si 

ifxr 

Ll'nus 

Lp^m'ml 

LSd 

LSd'e-bir 
Lp-dS'bsar, P. T, 
Ls'is 

L8 Rd'h^-^mah 
Lo RiJt-ba'm^h, CX P. 
T, 

L«t 

Ld'tfin 

Loth-gi-sa'bijs 

Ls'zpn 

Lu'bim 

Ld'bimf 

Lu'cj-fer 

La^ci-Ss 8 

Lad 

Lu'djm 

Lu'hith 

Lake 

Luz 

L3 ?c- 9-6 'iii-?i 

8 

Ljd'd» 

hWH 

Ljd'i-^§ 

Ly-sa'nl-^s 
Ly"ai-?s 6 

Ly-sXm'^-^hus 
Ljs'trsi 


Ma'a-chah, or -cah 
Ma-a^cMh, P. T, 
Msi-ach'^^Ite 
Mai^a'ai 
Ma-?i-d5'I, O. P. 
Ma-^-dx'fth 
Mgi-a'I 

M 9 -ai'eh ^-crab'blm 
Ma'?-nT 
Ma' 9 -iatli 
Ma- 9 - 83 ' 4 h 


Ma-^-sel'eih, T, 
M9.-as-e-i'5di, O, P, 
M^-as'j-ai 
Ma-^-sI'as 
Ma'fith 
Ma'^z 
Ma-9-zl'9h 
Mab'dsi-I 
Mac'gi-i5n 

Mac-c^L-bae'us, or-bd'^s 
Mac'c^-bdSf 
Ma^-^-dS'ni-si 
Mac-^-do'nl-^n 
Mach'b^-nai 
M^ch-ba'ii^i, T, 
Mach-bgi-na'i, P. 
Macli'be-nah 
Me^ch-be'n^h, T. 
Ma'cfii 
Ma'miir 
Ma'chjr-Ites 
Magii'meis 
Mach-ngi-dS'bsii 
Magh-na-de-ba'I, P. 
Maeh-pS'lgLli 
Mslch'p§-l4h, P. 
Ma'cr9n 
Mad'?i-l 
MMa'I, P. 
Ma-dl'^-bun 
M?L-di'eh 
Ma'di-?in 
M^d-man'n^h 
MS.d'men 
Mftd-me'n^ 

Ma'dgn 

MSLg'bish 
Ma.g'd?i-la 
Mslg-d9.-le'ne 
Mag'dai-lShe, P, 
MlLg'd|-el 
Ma'ged 
M9.-gXd'do 
Ma'gSg 

Ma'g9r Mis's?i-bXb 
ldag°pi-!Slsh 
M^ig-pl'^ish, P. 
Ma'h?i.lah 
Ma-ha'4h, P. P. 
Ma-hfi-la'l9-fl 
M?.hSll'M661, P- T. 
Ma'ha4Slth 

Ma'hH&th L9-an'n9th 
Ha'ha43.th MSLs'ch)! 
Ma-ha'le-el 
Ma'ha-lf ■ 

Ma-ha-na'jm 
Ma'ha-neh Biln 
Ma-ha'neli D3.n, 0 T, 
Ma-h&r'a-I 
Ma-hgi-ra'i, 0. P, 
Ma'hath 
Ma'ha-vXte 
]Vla’ha'z(-8th 
Ma'her-shdl'al-hash'- 
baz 

Ma-he‘r'sha-lal-Msh'- 
b&z, P, 

M&h'lah 

MaLh'lx 

Mah'lltes 

Mali'lan 

Ma'hSl 

Ma'kSz 
Ma'ked 
Mak-bs'lpth 
MSlk'he-18th, P, 
Mak-kS'dah 
Mak'k^-dsUi, P, 
H&k'tash 
bRil'a-chi 
Msii'a-shy 

MSll'cham 

MaLQhl'ah 

Mal-chi'ai, p, 
M&.l'chi-el-Xtes 8 
Mai-shi'iah 
Mal-^hl'ram 
M3.1-chi-shil'a 
IM^Msh'sf-j, P. 
M9.1'chas 
Ma-l5'l9-«l 
MSLl'las 
MS.l'l9-thi 
Mal-I6'thl, Pm 
Mail'iach 

Ma-ma^ias (mfrmd^yqs) 

WLm'mgn 

AKm-nl-ta-n&i'^mus 

Ma-nS'en, P. T, 
M&n'a-h&th 
MaWhath, Pm 
Ma-'na'hath-Ites- 


M^n-as-sS'as 

Ma-nSls'seh 

Ma-RSLs's€a 

Ma<n8.s'8ltea 

Ma'neh 

Ma'nl 

M&n'l|-us 

Ma-no'ah 

Ma'9ch 
Ma'911 
Ma'an-Ites 
Ma'ra 
Ma'rah 
Mar'a-lah 
Mdr-a-n2Lth'a 
Mdr-an-a'tha, P. T, 
Mar'cus 
Mdr-do-che'us 
Ma-rS^sfia» or -shah 
Mar'e-shah, P. T, 
Mark 
Mar'i-sa 
Ma-rl'sa, O, T. 
Mar'i-mSth 
Mar'math 
Md'rath 

Mar'se-na 
Mar-se'na, T, 

Mars* HXll 
Mar'tiia 

Ma'ry 

Mas'a-18th 

M&s'cJul 

Mash 

Marshal 

Ma-sx'as 

Mas'man 

Mas'pha 

Mas'r§-kah 

Mas'sa 

Mas'sah 

Mas-si'as 

Math-a-ni'as 

Ma-thu'sa-ia 

Mat-tha-ni'as 

Ma'tred 

Ma'tri 

M&t'tan 

Mat'ta-nah 

M&t-ta-ni'ah 

Mat'ta-tha 

Mat'ta-thah 

Mat-ta-thx'as 

JMBlt-te-na'l 

Mat'tfiian 

Mat'that 

Mat-the'ias 

Mat'th^w (mWthif) 

Mat-thi'as 

M5t-ti-thi'ah 

Mfiz-i-tS'aa 
Maz'za-rSth 
Maz-za'rpth, O. C. 
M6'ah 
Me-a'nl 
Me-a'rah 
Me-bhn'nai 
Mlch'e-rath-ite 
MSd'a-ba 
Mg'dad 
MS'dan 
M«d'e-ba 
Made 
Me'di-a 
Me'd)-an 
Ma-S'da 

Me-|Xd'do, or -dan 

Ma-hSt'a-beel 

Me-hSt'a-b81 

Me-hi'da 

Mg'hjr 

Me-ba'lab 

Mf-hSl'ath-Ite 

Me-hu'ja*§l 

Ha-hil'inan 

Ma-hu'nim 

Ma-hil'iiimf 

Ma-jar'kan 
M8k'9-nah 
Ma-ko'nah, p. r. 
Msi-a-ti'ah 
MSl'chl 
Mai>£hi'ab 
Mai-chi'as 
M«P£hi-al 
Mai-cMs'a-dSc 
Mal-chiz'a-dSk 
M8l-^i-shii'a 
M^-chXsh'^-a, P. 
M5'le-a 
Msi'?-a, o. 

Me-le'as c. P. Srnm 
jT* vy 
Mg^ach 
Mgl'i-cu 
Mgl'j-ta 
Mgl'zar 
Mgm'mt-SS' 


M€m'phis 
Me-ma'can 
MSn'a-hgm 
Me-na'hem, O. P. 
Mg'nan ' 

Me'na 
Mgn-e-la'ys 
Me-ngs'theus 
Ma-8n'e-nim 
Mg-a-ne^njin, P. 
Me-Sn'9-thai 
Mdph'a-ath 
Me-pha'ath, P. T* 
Me-phXb'a-shgth 
Mg'rab 
MSr-a-r'ak 

Me-ra'iath (mg-rtl^yg^) 

Mg'ran 

Mer'a-rX 

Me-ra'n, O. P. T. 
Mer'a- rites 
Mgr-a-tha'im 
Mer-ca'ri-Ss 
Ms'red 
MSi'e-mSth 
Me'res 
M5r'}-bah 
Mer'i-bah Ka'desb 
Me-rib'ba-al 
Mgr-ib-ba'al, P. T. 
Me-ro'dach 
Mgr'a-dgch, P, 
Me-r5'da£h Bai'a’d&n 
Mg'ram 
Me-r8n'9-thlte 
Ms'rSz 
Mg'rpth 
Me'sech 
Mg'slia 
Me'shajh 
Me'sheph 
Me-shgr-a-mi'ab 
Me-shgz'a-bggl 
Me-shgz'a-bgl 
Me-shil'le-mXth 
Me-shll'le-m8th 
Me-sho'bab 
Me-shai'lam 
Me-shaiaa-mgth 
Mgs'9-ba-lte 
Me-sS^ba-Ste, 0, P. 
M6B-9-ba'lte, T, 
MSs-9-p9-t5.'mi-a 
Mes-sX'ab 
Mes-sl'as 
Ma-tg'r^s 
Mg'thag Xm'mah 
M5th'9-ar 
Mf-tha'sa-ai 
Me-tha'se-lali 
Ma-u'ntni 
M€z'a-bSLb 
Me-za'hab, P. 
Mi'a-mxn 
Mib'har 
Mlb'sam 
Mlb'zar 
Ml'cah 

Mi-ca'iah (~yqh) 
Ms-ca-i'ab, p. 

Mi'cba 
Mi'cha-el 
MX'cliael, Pm 
Mi'shah 

Ml-eha'iab (mSr-k&fyqhp 
Mi-cha-I'ah> P- 
Mi'ehal 
Ml-ebe'as 
Mich'mas 

MXch'mash 
Mich'ma-thah 
Mish'ri 
MXch'tam 
Mid'djn 
MXd'i-an 
Mld'i-an-Ite 
Mld'i-an-I-^sh 
MXg'da-lSI 
Mjg-da'lel, P. 

MXg'dal G&d 
Mig'dal 
MXg'ran 
MXj'a-mXxi 
Mi-ja'min, P. 

Mxfc'iath 

Mik-n§'iab 
M|k-nel'ah, T, 
MXk-na-I'ah, P. 
MXl-a-la'i 
Mi-id'ia-L Pm 
Mii'cah 
Mxl'cam 
MX-lg^tvin 
MX-lg'tufl 
Mll'lS 

Mj-ni'a-mln 

Mln'm 

Min^nith 
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Mir' 1-9111 
MiT'nia 
JMis'a-el 
Mis'g^b 
Misli'51-el 
Ml'sh9-el, O. P. 
Mi-sha'ol, T, 
Ml'shfil 
Ml'sh^m 
Mi'shc-91 

Ml-shS'gil, T. 
Mish'mgt 
Mish-niSn'n^h 
Mlsli'rgi-iteB 
Mis'p^r 
Mis'pe-retli 
Mis-pS'reth, T, 

M 1 b ' r e -photli'ina' 1 m 

Mls'sa-bib 

Mllh'cah 

MitU'nlte 

MiTli'rc-d.ith 

Mit-y-lS'n§ 

Ml'z^r 
Miz'pah 
MTz'peb 
Mlz'19-im 
Miz-ra'ira, P, T. 
MTz'z9h 

Mna'son (nUfs^n) 
M5'9b 
M5'9b-Ite 
Md'gib-T-tess 
Mo'^b-I-tisll 
Mo-9-dl'ali 
JMoch'miir 
Md'dm 
Ms'eth 
M61'9-dali 
Mo-la'd^h, P. 
Mo'lecli 
Ms'll 
MS'lid 
MG'loch 
Moin'djs 
M5-9-sT'9S 
Mo'ras-thlte 
Mor'de-cai 
Ms'reli 

MSr'esh-Sth Gsith 

Mo-ss'rci 

Mg-aS'rwth 

MG'ses 

M^-sbulgm 

Mo'z9 

MS'zflih 

MQp'piin 

Mu'shl 

Mu'shites 

Muth-lab'ben 

MS^n'dys 

My'ry 


Na'am 

N^-a'mgth, P. 
Na'^i-mgai 
Ny-a'myii, P. 
JNa'gi-ingi-thlte 7 
N^-a'iny-tliite, P. 
Na'a-mites 
Nd'y-rjib 
Naa'r^b, P. 
3Ma'fi-rai 
Na-9-ra'i, P» 
Na'gi-rin 
Naa'ryn, P. 
N5'a-rlth 
Nsi-a'rsitli, P. 
JNa-ash'yn 
Naa'shyn, P. 
Na-5s's()ii 
JN’a'^-thijis 
m'bal 
Wab-?i-n'9a 
N3.b-a-tli€'9ii^ 
Na'balii-Ites 
Na'bSth 

Nab -u -chg-dGn'y -s3r 

Na'cJiSn 

Na'chdr 

Na'dib 

N9-dab'9-th9 

Na-hgt-li'el, P. 
Na'hy^lal 
N9-MI'l9l 
Na'h9-lSl 
N^^ba'IpI, P. 
m'Jx^rn 


Nst-ham'y-ni 
Na-hy-ma'nl, P. 
Na-liar'y-i 
Na-ha-ra'l, 0. P. 
Na- 119-1 a'lin 
Na'ha-ii 
Na'hasli 
Na'liath 
Nali'bl 
Na'hor 
Nah'shon 
Na'hnm 
Na'i-dus 
Na'in 

Na'i^tli (wS'vpi/t) 

N9-3'oth, P. 

N9-n5'9 
Na'o ml 
Ngi-o'mi, P, T» 
Na'phish 
Napli'i-sl 
Naph't9-ll 
Napli'thgir 
Ndph'tn-hlm 
Nai-cis'sus 
Nas'bfis 
Na'shon 
Na'sith 
Na'sbr 
Na'thfin 
NgL-tlian'9-el 
Nath-9-nl' 9S 
Na'thfin Me'legh 
Na'um 
Na've 
Naz- 9 -rgne' 
Naz'9-rfith. 

Naz' 9 -rite 

Ng'9h 
Ne-ap'p-lis 
Ne- 9 -rl' 9 li 
W6b'9-i 
Ne-ba'I, T. 
Ne-ba'iath (yie-lWyoth) 
No-ba»ioTh * 

.VCI>'.» lull!. P. 
Ne-bdl'lyt 
NC'bat 
Ne'b 6 

Neb-v-gh9d-ilez'z9r 
NSl)-u-sh9d-iSz'z9r 
Neb-y-&lias'ban 
Neb-u-zar'a-ddn 
NSb-u-Z9-i:a'd9n, P. 
NG'filio 
Ne-co'dan 
Ned-9-bI'9li 
NS-e-mi'9S 
NSg'i-noth 
Ne-hgl'9-mlte 
NS-lie-mI'9li 
N5-lie-mI'9s 
Ne'Ju-loth 
Ne'lium 
Ne-h5sli't9 
Ne-Iifisli'tan 
Ne'i-el 
Ne-i'el, P. 

Ns'Jceb* 

Ne-Jc6'd9 
Nek'9.d9, P. 
Ne-mu'el 
Ne-rau'el-ltes 
Ne'pheg 
Ne'phi 
Nc'phjs 
Ns 'plush 
Ne-piilsh'e-slm 
NSpll'tli9-la 
Neph'th9-nm 
NSpii'ty-ali 
Nfsph-to'ah, Tm 
Ne-pliu'sjm 
Ner 
NS'reQs 

NE're-iSs, O. T. W, 
Sm. 

Ne-re'ys, P. 

Ner'g 9 l 

Ner'gyl Sliy-rS'zer 

Ns'rl 

Ne-rl'9fa 

Ne-ri'ys 

Nti'ro 

Ne-than'e-el 
NSth'9-ng§l, P. 
NSth-a-ni'^h 
Neth'i-nims 
Ne-to'phyh 
Ne-taph'9-thl 
N§-t5pIi'9-t]iite 
Ne-zi'9h 
NS'zib 
Nib'haz 
Nib'shan 
Nr-ca'nor 
Nxc-o-de'mys 
Nlc-o-Ia'i-tans 
Nic'^-lya’ ^ 


Nl-cop'9-lis 

Ni'ger 

N 1111' rah 

Nim'iira 

Nim'rod 

Nim'slii 

Nin'e-ve 

N m'^-veh 

Nln'c-vites 

Ni'a9’ii 

Nls'iogli 

No, or No 5.'m9n 

N6-9-dI'9h 

No'ah, or Na'e 

Nob 

No'b9h 

Nod 

No'dab 

N6'e-b9 

No's9, or No'g9h 

N6'li9li 

N5m'9-d5| 

Non 

Noph (7 i3/) 

N6'pli9li 
Nti-inB'n}-us 
Nan, the father of 
Joshua, 
NJrin'ph9S 


Qb-9-da'ah 
0-b9-dI'9h, P. T. 
0'b9l 
Ob-dl'9 
o'faed 

6'bed E'd9m 

6'beth 

a'bil 

o' both 

0'£hi-el 

CQ-i-dn'Iiis 

a9'i“n9 

Oc'ran 

O'dod 

Q-d51'l9m 

od-on-ar'kS^ 

6^had 

5'hel 

5l'9-mu3 

Ol'i-vet 

OI-r)-fer'nS| 

O-l^m'pas 

O-iym'pi-as 

Om-9-S'riJis 

o'm^r 

0-mS'g9, ^ 

g-mgg'a, C, 
0'm©-g9, O, Sm. T, 
Qm'ri ' 

On 

0'n9m 

0'n9n 

O-nes'i-mus 

On-e-slpli'9-rus 

g-ni'9-r6| 

0-nI'9S 

6'n6 

O'nus 

O'phel 

O'pliir 

Oph'ni 

Opb'r^Ii 

O'reb 

O'ren, or o'r?!! 

g -ri'gn 
r'nyn 
Or'p9li 
Or-tho-sS'9e 
0-fa'i9s (9-za'ya3) 
Q-§S'a 
Q-§e'9S 
0'§ee 
O'shG-a 

Oth'nj-el 

Oth-9-ni'9S 

Ox 

o'zem 

0-zi'9s 

g'z{.el 

Oz'm 

Oz'nites 

0-2o'r9 


Pa'y^rai 
P9-ca-.ti-S'nei 8 
Pa'dan 

Pa'dyn A'r^m 
Pa'dyn 


Pa'gi-el 
P9-gi'el, O. C. 
Pa'gi-ol, T. 
Pa'h9tli Mo'9b 
Pa'i 
Pa'lal 

Pal-es-tl'n9 

Pal'es-tine 


Phy-nu'ol 
Phdr'a-cim 
riia'iaoli {f&'rOj 
Pha'r9-oli, O. 
Pha'raoh Hoph'ra 
Plia'iaoh Ne'ghoh 
Ph.ir-9-tlio'nl 
Plia'ios 


Pdl'lu 

Pha'rez 

Pil'lu-iteb 7 

Plia'rez-Ites 

Pal'tl 

Pli9-il'r9 

Pal'ti-el 

Phai'i-se5 

Pal-tl'el, P. T. 

Piia'iosh 

Pdl'tite 

PhAr'par 

Pam-phyl'i-9 

riiar'zites 

Pdn'nag 

Plia'sc-ah 

Pa'plios 

Piia-s5'9h, 0 . 

Par'a-dlse 

Pha-so'lis 

Pa'iyh 

Pliab'i-ron 

Pa'r9n 

Phda's9-i5n 

Pir'bar 

Phe'be 

Pyr-masli'ty 

Plie-ni'cy 

Par'me-nSs 

PJiG'njce, P. 

Par'n9cb 

Phe-nI"ci-9 8 

PahSsli 

Pliei'e sites 

P9r-sh3lii'd9-tli9 

PliSi'e-zIte 

p. 1- s:*'-n..ia'*hr P, 

PJiib'e-scth 

P. »■. - 1- 

Phi'Sl'iyl 

l‘. 1 \ '1 

Phil-a-del-pbl'9 

Py-rfi^yh, P. 

r 7/ ' 

Pyr-va'im 

Pn 1 c , 

Pai'V9-im, C. 

I*.'. -n 

Pa'sacli 

PllI-lG'tys 

Pas-dara'mjm 

Pliil'jp 

Py-sG'ah 

Pili-lip'pl 

I^sli'ur 

Plii-llp'pi-anj 

Pa'eliyr, P. 

PJil-lis'tJ-9 

Pkt'a-ia 

Phi-lis'tiin 

Pa-tliG'ys 

Pln-lis'tine 

Patb'ros 

PJn-lol'o-gus 

Pa'thros, P, T. 

PJiIl-y-mo'tyr 

Pytb-ru'sim 

Pbin'c-9S 

Pdt'mys 

PJiIn'c-ea 

Pat'ro-bds 

Plilii'y-liis 

Pa-tro'clus 

PJil'syn 

Pa'u 

PlilG'gon 

pan, P. 

PIiG'rys 

Paul 

Plirrd'1.9 

pau'ius 

Pbiye'i-9n 

Pcd'y-hol 

Phud 

Pe-da'bel, 0. P. 

PbQ'reb 

Ped'9h-zur 

PliQ'j im 

Pe-ddh'ziir, 0 . T. 

Phat 

Pe-dali'zur, P. 

PIiQ'vyh 

Pc-da'iab 

Pliy-^Gl'liis 

PS-da-i'yb, 0, P. 

PJiJ'syn 

Po'fcyli 

Pib'e-suth, or 


PSk-9-lir'9h 
Pe'kod 
P6I-9-I'9ll 
Pel-9-ll'9h 
Pcl-9-ti'9ll 
Pe'leg 
PS'lpt 
PS'lotll 
P6'leth-rtes 
Pe-ll'as 
P61'9-nite 
Pe-nI'el 
Pe-nln'nali 
Pen-tdp'9-Iis 
Pe-na'el 
Pe'or ' 
P5r'9-2im 
Pe-ra'zjm, P. 
P5'r«sh 
PS'rez 

PC'rez ■6 z'z9, or 
ITz'zah 
Pe*r'g9 
Pcr'g9-m3s 
Pe-rl'd9 
PSr'42-zstes 
Per'ine-nSs, or 
Par'me-n&s 
Per-sSp'9-Ks 
Per'aeGs 
Per'S4-9 8 
Per'si-911 8 
Pdr'sis 
Pe-rd'd9 
PS 'ter 

Peth-9-hI'9h 
PS'thSr 
Pe-thfl'§l 
Pe-ul'th9i 
Pe-ul-tha'i, P. 
Pha'ath Mo'9b 
I'linc'a-retU 
Pu.ii''--:r 
Pli9l-da'iii3 
yus) 
Ph9-l5'9S 
Pha'Iec, or 
Pha'Ieg 
PMl'la 
PMl'tl 
PMl'ti-el 
Pll9l-ti'9l, P. 


Pl-l)B'srth 

ri-h9-JiI'r9th 

Pl'late 

PXl'dash 

ril'e-119 

Pj-l5'?or 
Pil-ne'sor 
PIl'tyi 
Pjl-ta't, P. 
Pi'n9n 
Pi'r9 
Pl'r9m 
PIr' 9 -thon 
Pir'a-thyn-Ite 7 
P!§'grili 
Pl-sid'i -9 
Pi'son 
Pis 'pah 
Pl'tli9ra 
Pl'thon 
PlS'ia-dGs 
PleT' 9 -dSs, T, 
PCcli'o-rCth 
PBl'lux 

P5n'ti-fis Pi'lyte 8 
PSn'tus 
P5r'9-tli9 
P9-ra'th9j P* 
Pbr'ci-Ss 8 
Pas-i-ds'ni-tls 
P8t'J-ph9r 
pQ-tiph'e-rah 
P6t-i-pho'r9h, T. 
Pria'c 9 
PrjB-cil'l 9 
Pr5ch'9-rSs 
Plor-o-mri'is (tm-) 
Proro-mr-c 
PiiJl-ft inr'iip (foU) 
Pri'9, or Pu'9a 

pab'ii-Ss 

Pu'den? 

PQ'hTtea 

pal 

Pfl'nites 

Pa'n9n 

Pur, or PG'rim 

pat 

Pu-te'o-lS 
Pa'ti-el 
Pyi-tli9l, P, 


Quar'tus 

Q,uin'tus Mem'inj-us 


Ra'a-inih 
Rda'inah, P. 
Rd-9-mi'9li 
R9-am't'C3 
Rkb'byh 
Rab'b.ith 
Rab'bl 
Rab'bith 
Rab-bo'nl 
Riib'mag 
Rab's9-cC§ 

P.il)'S9-ris 
Rab'slia-kCh 
RiL'ca, or Ru'cliy 
Ra'cluib 
Ra'chal 
Rfi'clicl 
Rdil'da-I 
Ilyd-da'r, P. 

Ra'grni 

Ra'^Gs 

R9-gu'Gl 

Ra'Jiul) 

Ra'li.im 

Ra'hnl 

Ra'kem 

Rak'k9tli 

Rdk'kon 

Rcim 

R.l'm?i, or 
Ra'rnyh 
Ra'inarli 

Rnni'9-thcni 
Ra'niytli-Ito 
Ra'myth LB'hl 
Ra'inytli Mlz'pPh 
R9-mB'sG§ 

Ra-iries'Ga, O. 

Rum 'o-aG^, P. T. 
Ra-nil'ah 
RtVinoth 

Ru'motli jSTl'fi-yd 
Ru'pliy 
Ra'plm-yl 
Ra'pliael, C. 
Raph'^-Tin 
Ra'pli9-Iin, O. 
Ra'phnn 
Ra'phu 

Rda'HGij, or Rds'sjs 
Rarb'y-mus 
Ry-lhu'mys, 0. 
Ra'zjs 

Ru-9-I'a, or -yh 
Ro-a'iyh, T. 

RG'b9 

Ro-bGc'cy 

Ro-bGk'yii 

RG'clidb 

RG'giiyb-Itos 7 

RG'gh..ih 

RG-cI-a'iyli 

Re-el'i-Gs 

RGB-sa'jys 

RG'goin 

Ro-gcni'ine-lGgh 
RG-li9-bI'9h 
RG'hGb 
RG-hy-lio'yin 
Ro-hab'y-ym, 0. 
Rc-Jio'bytJi 
Rr*'h9-l)5th, T. 
RG'hy, or RC'y 
RG'liym 
RG'I 
RS'kem 
RGm-y-lT'yh 
RO'moth 
RGm'inon 

Rem'nion MGth'o-ar 
RGin'rnpii Mo-tJio'yr, 
P. T, 

RGm'phai* 

RS'pby-el 
Rp-plifi'el, P. 
Re'ph9h 
Reph-a-I'ah 
Rc-pha'iyh, T. 
Repb'9-Tm 
Re-phu'im, P. T, 
RSph'y-Tins 
RSpli'i-dlm 
Re-phl'dim, P. 
R^-phid'jm, T. 
ES'eon 
RG'sbfph 


PG'ii 
Ited, P. 

Red ben 
Red'bcn-Ite« 

Rc-a'cl 
Roii'cl, P, 

Reu'iiiyh 

RG'zeph 

Rt'-zl'y 

RG'ziii 

Re'zon 

RliG'^i-ura 

RbG'sa 

Rho'da 

RJiode? 

Rhod'n-cus 
Rliu'dys 
lll'bai 
Ri-ba'I, P. 

Pib'Iyh 
Rlin'niyn 
Rini'aiyn Pa'rez 
Piu'iiyh 
Rl'phath 
R's'syU 
Rith'myli 
RTz'pyh 
Roh'ft-am 
Ro-lm'yin, P, 
Tio-jSG'ljin. 

Rr.li'gyh 

Ro'j-inus 

Rn inain-tj-6'zpr 

Ru'myu 

Ron 10 

IlSmo, P. W. T. 
Rosli 
Rd'iiis 
Jtd'Jia-mah 

Ku-hu'niyh, 0. P. 1 \ 
Ril'myh 
Hath 


Pa-bycli-tha'iil 

Sab'9-oth 

S.i-ba'otli, P. Sm. Ty 

Pu'byr 

S.ib-a-tG'u*^, or -ys 

Kib'y-tna 

jSab'byn 

R. ili-bo-tliP'ys 

bn'urt 

S. ib'dT, or Ziib'di 
H.i-hr'.ms 
Ki'bT, ot 

!, or fe>.il)'r..ih 
S.»b'rt* »di9 
F^ob'te-gliah 
Sa'car 
Sa(l-9-mi'98 
Sa'daB 
Sad-dG'ys 
Wad'dyc 
Kid'dii-cGGs 
Su'doc 
ISu by-du'tha 
P^a'ly 
Hu'lyh 
Sdl'y-nils 
1-9-851 (I '9-1 
89-lu'thl-ol 
f^al'c9h, or Sdl'chyli 
Pia'lom 
Hu'lirn 
Hjil'ly-i 
Sal'Iy 

f^sil'biin, or Hlhai'luna 

Pal'iuy, 0?' Hal'ni9h 

Sdl-inyii a'syr 

Sdl'niyn 

Syl-inO'im 

Sii'lyni 

By-Id'ino 

Sri'151 

BsVlyrn 

Bdm'9-el 

By-ina'iofl 

fcsdm-9 ri'?i 

Sif-riWri-^ 

By-nia'ri-y, P, Tp 
Sa-iii9-rl'9, O. 
B9-n]ilir'j-t9ii 
Bslm'y-tUa 
Ba-niG'njis 
Sdm'gyr KS'bG 
Bfi'niT 
Sa'mja 
BJim'lsh 
Sam'mys 
Ba'inys 

Bdni.y-tbra'ci-y 8 
S?imp's9-mS9 
Sam'syn 
Shm'y-yl 
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Sin-si-bds'ssir 

Bsiu-51-b.is'sgi-rus 

I3aii'}j-slb 

Sgn-h.il'lfit 

Saa-Sd.u'ugih 

Sapli 

Sa'i)li.it 

Sd'pliotli 

S.ipli'ir 

Oa Ja-l, A' ‘ 

Sa'irih 

Kii-H-T'gi, or -^h 

Hri-ra'i^s 

War'a-iiicI 

Sa'i?iph 

S.ji-cliod\>-nus 

fcsgir dij'us, O. 

Sar'do-us, C. Sm, W, 
Sul 'd IS 
Sui'ditos 
Su'io-^ 

Sa-iup't^ 

Sir' {Toll 

Sii'nti 

Sa'ion 

Si^-io'thT, or -tli|o 
S.ji-sr'cliim 
Sur'hO-chiin, P 
Su'iiicli 
S.Vt{in 

Sutli-r,5-bi.i-zu'iiCs 
sail! ^ 

Suv'i,i-xan 
Su'vj-us 
Sa-vl'sjs, 0. 

ScG'vri U^foa) 
Scytli'i-jja 
Scy-tliop'9-lls 
S(’.rth-9-pol'j-tsin§ 

SiVl^i 
Su'lut 
Sf*c/9-riUl 
Sa.(%Vc9li, P. T, 

SGeU-p-nl'ria 

Siprlu.i 

Sa-cJSn'dys 

Hf‘d-(*-cI'(ia 

S(V(?i.d) 

SG'ir 
SG'i r.ith 

S9.i/i.jitli, P. 

HGMy 

SG'Iyh 

SGMu 

H<ri(‘d 

or -ml'^s 

Sol-<*y <’T'9 
Stylni'r.i 9 8 
Si>lc'u'ci.is 
S«ni 

Sarn-5i-<*hI^9U 
SGtu-9-r!,tli 
Sl•a^^•-7 
H<Mn«PIj-5s 
Wcn'r.i-ali 
S(' U.V9k, P. T, 
SG'noh 
HtViiir 

S^n-n^-cliG^rtb, 
Saa-iiTi^h'<;-rIb, P. T. 
Hm. 

${Gn^;<4Ui 
Sa-nu'fili, P» 

St*-r>'rjm 

Sr}^plu,ir 

S«“j»b'..i-r.ul 

Sfph rii-v.i'im 
SC-pliar v.Viin, P. 
S5'ph,ir-vltL*h 
Sf’-pbGMgt 
SG'iuli 

SO^rad 

Her/{S;i-u« 

HG'ryri 

y5'ri;|r 

S3 's{h 
Hfis'tlinl 
SGth * 

SS'thur 

Hha-5il-db'bin 

Sliji-dPlnm 


Shsi-aPb^-nlte 
Sha'aph 
Shu-51-ra'im 
Sha-;i«b'ji.iz 
SliVj-bCrli'a-I 
Sliab-bc-thu'i, 0. 
Slidch'j-a 
Sfifi-clii'9, P. T. 
Shad'd^i-s 
Sliu'drach 
Slia'^e * 
Slia-li^-ia'im 
Sligi-llaz'i-nialij or 
-math 

Shd-lw-ziOa^ih, or 

0. P. 

Shu'Iem 
SliuMpn 
SIi I' •-! 

" ! P. 

. l. I * '! , >1 

"■ '-I- <1 ‘.'1, P. 

'■'i. ■ I 'll 
> 1 I . . I 
•'*■'1 I’l'l ‘ I 
■"«■ ■ "I >1, O. T, 
Shu I'm 9 n 
Shal nj9-iiS'aor 
Sliu'ni^ 

Sli.iin-9-ri'gih 

Shu'mod 

Sliu^iayr 

SJiam'gsir 

Sham'hulh 

Sha^iajr’ 

Slidm'infii 

Sliuiu'iaah 

Shdia'infi-i 

Slum'nioth 

Shain-iau'9, 

Sh^iii-mu'^ih 

Sliuai-sbe-iu/I 

Shu'pliaia 

Sliu'ph^a 

SJiu'pliJit 

Sliu'plier 

Sliur'a-T 

P. T, 

SIiar'9-iin 
Sb9-iu'pn. P. P. 
SlhX'rjr 
SliJi-rG'zor 
SJisl'r^u ‘ 

Shti'rau-Jlo 
Shti-rdMion 
^ Vn, P. 

SliH-sha'I, P. 
Shu'hliak 
SluVyl 
Slaiul, P. 
Shu'ul-Ites 
Shu'voli 
Sliuv'hh^ 

Slaryl 
Sh(;-ul'ti-oI 
SliG 9-rT^.ih 
Sbr-ar j,7'<li.'b 
She'll i, HI Siiu'b^h 
ShG'bcim 
Slicb-i.i-nl'9h 
Sliub'a-rim 
Slio-bu^rnn, P. 
SliG'li^r 
ShGb'nci 
Sheb'u-el 
SJio’-bQ'ol, 0 . P. 
Sh5ch-9-ul'9h 
SliG^clmm 

SliC'i li ‘iii-irps 

PliCd'i* iir 
SliO-hsi-rl'9U 
ShS'41i 
ShG'l9.n-!tes 
ShGl-e-ml'9h 
HhG'loph 
RhG'losh 
ShSKo-mi 
Shc.lc)'inT, P. T, 
ShGVo-mlth 
Slie-lo'injth, 0, P. 
ShGl'9-inSth 
She-l6'in9th, O. P. 
Bhe-lu'mj-el 
Sh6m 


Sliem'fli-ali 
She-ma'ah, P. 
Shem-9-I'ah 
SliGin-fi-iT'9h 
Sliem'e-ber 
SJie-iiiG'ber, P. T, 
SliG'mer 

SlU)-ni 'da, nr -d^h 

Slie-nil d9-ites 

Shem'i-iiith 

She-niir'9-m5th 

Slie-inu'ol 

Shell 

She-iia'z9r 
She'mr 
ShG'phaim 
Sh6ph-a-tl'9h 
SliG'idil 
SliG'pho 
She-pha'plijn 
Shs'iah 
ShGr-G-bI'9h 
She'rosJi 
SJip-is'zer 
ShG'slidch 
SIiG'sli^i 
She bJia'I, P. 
ShG'shfin 
Shesh-buz'zfiir 
Shctli 
She'tliai 

Sho'rli^i Baz'iia-i 
ShG'vgi 
Shib'bp-leth 
Sliib'm^li 
Shi 'cron 
SliTc'r9ii, P. 
SiiijT-ga'ion (shiff-g-Q'- 

Slii-gl'o-iioth 

SJirlioii 

Shl'lior 

Shl'hor Llb'ngith 
SiiTl'JiT 
Shil'lipn 
RliTl'Iciu 
Sh'I'li tit ife-i 

Silt -Is '9.11 
Siil'loli, or SliI'lG 
Slli-ls'ul 
Shi-lo'iiite 
Shl'lpn-Ite, P. 
ShTl'shah 
ShTm'e-9 
Shini'e-iUi 
Shlm'c-am 
Shfin'e-uth 
Shlin'e-9th-Ites 7 
Sh3ut'9-s 
Shtm'e-on 
Shim 'ill 
SJiT'iiii 
Shini'ltes 
Sh7in'm9 
Shl'inoii 
Shim '19th 
Shlni'rl 
Slilm'uth 
Shlm'i9n, or -r9m 
Shlni'ioii.jtes 
Shim '1911 Ms'r9n 
Shiin'sliai 
SJnm'sh9i-l, P. 
Shl'nab 
Slii'n9r 
Shl'on 
Shl'phi 
SIiTph'inlte 
Slilph'rsili 
Shlpli'tgin 
Shl'sh9 
Shl'shdk 
Shlt'r9-i 
Shi-tra'I, P. 

Shlt't9li 

Shat'tini 

Shl'z9 

Sho'gi, or Sh6'9h 
BhS'bab 
Sho'bdch 
Sli6'b9-I 
Sh9-ba'i, P. T, 
Sh6'b9l 
Shs'b^k 
ShS'bl 

Sh5'£h5, or ShS'ghGh 


Sito'co 

Sho'Jiam 

Sho'rner 

Slio'pliagh 

Sh6'ph9n 

Slio-shdii'nim 

Sho-shan'mm E'duth 

SJiu'a 


Shu'ali 

Slm'9l 
ShQ'b9-el 
Sliu-ba'el, P. 
Shu'iiam ' 
SJiu'h9ra-ites 
Shu'hite 
Shu'l9m-Ite 
SliQ'math-ites 
S]iu'n9m-ite 
Sha'nein 
Sliu'iii 
SJia'nites 
Shu'pli9in 
Shu'ph9in-it0 
Shup'pim 
Slmr 
Shu'sh9n 
SJiu'sh9n K'dutJi 
Shu'thal-hltes* 
Sliu'the-ljlli 
Sl'9 * 

Si'9-h9 

Si'ba, or Se'bsi 
Sib'be-ehui, or -cai 
Sih b^-fliu'l, P. 
S bM-. Idrh 
Sib'm9h 
Sjb'i9-jin 
Sib-iii'im, P. T, 
Sl'tlicm 


Si'T^cy-on (-s/ic-) 

Sid'dim 

Si'de 


Sl'd9n 


Si-do'ni-an 


Si-§l'9-iioth 
81&-i-6'n9th, P 
Sl'h9n 


Si'hor 


Sil'la 

S}.Io'9h,* O. P. ProZ- 
lope. 

Sll'o-ih, aS 7 n,T,W, 
Si-Io'9m,* 0. P. TVoZ- 
lope» 

Sll'o-am, C. Sm, W, 
S|-l5'o,-fr 0 . 

Si1'9.G, C Sm, TV. 
Sil-vu'nits 
Si-nial-cu'e 
Sim'c-9n 
Slm'e-9n-Itos 7 
Sl'mon 
SIm'rl 
Sin 
Si'ngt 
Sx'nfii 
Sin'9-T, O. 

Si'119-I, P, 

Sl'nim 

Sin'Ite 

Si'9n 

Siph'mbth 
Slp'pai 
SI 
Si'r? 

Sl'r? 

SirV9n 
Sj-sJim'9-I 
SIs.9-ma'i, O, P. 
SIs'e-ra 
Si-sln'nss 
Sit'ii9h 
Si'van 
Smyr'n? • 

So 

So'cho, or Ss'chsh 
SG'coh 
So'dI 
SGd'9ni 
SGd'9-m9 
S5d'9m-ltes 
SSd''9-ml-4:jSh 
SSl'9-m9n 
SSp'9-ter 
S8ph'9-rgtlx 


p'P9-I, P. 

t 


So-plie'reth, 0. T. 
Sopli-o-ni'as 

Tai'sliish 

Ti-mG'tlip-us 

Tar'sus 

Tlrn'o-thij 

So'iek 

Tui'tak 

Tipli's9h 

Tl'ras 

S9-sTp'9-ter 

Tui't9.n 

Sos'the-Jig| 

Tat'iiH-I 

Tl'ryth-Ites 

SSs'ti9'-tus 

Tat'nai, T. 

Tii'h9.kah 

So'ta-I 

TG'haii 

Tii-lia'kali, P, T, 

So-ti'i, P 

Tel)-a-ll'9h 

Tjr'li9-nah 

Spain 

Tc'bPth 

Tir- ha' 11911, P. T. 

Spui'fgi 

Tp-hsph'nc-hCs 

Tlr'i-9 

Sta'chys (stWkis) 
Stepli'9-iias 

Tp-hTji'n.li 

Tir'slia-thai 

Te'kel 

Tir'zali 

Ste'phen (st&vn) 

Te-k6'9, or Te-k6'9h 
Te ko'ite 

Tish'bite 

StG'ics 

Ti'tynf 

Su'9li 

TGl'a-blb 

Tl'tus 

Su'ba 

To-la'bjb, 0. P. T. 

Tl'zlte 

Su'ba-I 

TG'l9ll 

To'yh 

Su'chutli-itos 

SSc'cvtli 

1’cl 'n-im 

Toll 

Te-la'im, P. T, 

Tob-it d-o-nl'j^ih 

SGc'c9th BS'imtli 

Te-ras'&9r 

Te-bl'ali 

Sud 

Te'lein 

To-bT'9S 

Sfl'di-Ss 

Tel-ha-rG'ahj 

To'bie 

Suk'ki-ims 

Tel-liar's9 

T6'bi-el 

Sur 

Tel 'm e-la 

To-bl'j9h 

Su's9 

TGI 'inn l.ib 

To'bit 

Rri'«''u-c] "t:® 

T( I-TPC'lali, P. T, 

To'shfin 

p 1... 

Te'm9 

To-gai'mgih 

.•id wx 

TG'mun 

TG'hLi 

Sy'ch^r 

Tem'a-iii 

To'r 

Sy'^lipm 

Te-nia'nl, P. 

T6'l9 

Sj'ghom-Tte 

Tu'nia III, 0. Sm. 

To'lad 

Sy-G'lus 

TG'man-lte 

To'la-ltos 

Sy-G'ne 

I’cm '911-110, P. 

Tbl'bgt-iiSs 

To'phpl 

Spi'ty-clie 

TGrn'p-nl 

Syr'9-cuse 

Te-mG'nl, P. 

To'pliPt, or To'pheth 

Syj 'j-9. 

TG'mo-iii, 0. Sm, 

To'u 

S}i'i-ac 

T5'r9li 

Tiach-o-ni'tjs 

Svi'i-9n 

TGi'n-pliIm 

TiTji'o-Ils 

Syr'i-on, or Sir'i-Sn 
Sy-r9-plie-nl"ci-9n 8 

TG'iPbh 

Tro'ds 

Ter'ti -us 8 

Tm-gyl'li-um 

T. 

Tci-tul'his 

Te'ta 

Thad-drp'us, or 
Thyil-dd'us f 

Tioph'i-ijiQs 

Tr>-phG'ii9 

Tiy'phnn 

Ti\ plio'sa 

Tu'b9l 

Tu'b9l Oa'in 

T.7'. '.Ml 

Tlia'hash 

Tha'inah 

'J' .. 1 P. T. 

TliiVniyr 

Tu'byl Cam, P. T. 

Tu'a-nutli Shl'lOh 

Tliam'n9-tha 

Tu-bi-6'ni 

Tab'a-olh 

Tha'19 

Tycli'i-ciis 

Tah'l)9-oth 

Thar' 1 a 

Ty7ia.n'niis 

Tal)-ha'9th, P. 

Thai 'slush 

Tjio 

T) 1 'i-yns 

Tub'hath 

Thar'sus 

Tu'ho-al 

Thus' si 

T^rys 

T9-b5'9l, P. T. 

ThG'bez 

Tu'bo-el 

Ta'hSGl, P. 
Ta-bGl'Ii-Ba 

Th9-c5'e 

Th9-la's9r 

Tho-lei'sys 

U. 

Tab'e-iah 

Ta-bG'rah, T. 
Tab'i-tlifi 

ThG'm9n 

Tlio-Sc'y-nus 

0'c9l 


tf'ol 

Ta'bor 

t: 1 - 

O^la-I 

Tub'ri-inSn 

'i .■ 1. - 

V-Ia'I, P. 

Tach'mo-nite 

Tdd'mor 

Ther'mP-Ieth 

tj'Iam 

Tiies-s9-l6'ni-9ng 

■Dl'l9 

Tu'liiin 

TliGs-sa-lo-iil'c9, 0 , C. 

trm'mah 

Tu'han-ites 

Sm, T, W, 

■On'nl 

Ta-hdp'9-nea 

ThGs-S9.-15ii'i-C9, P. 

■O-phdr'sjn 

Tu'hath 

Thou' das 

■O'phaz 

Tali'pan-he^ 

Tlilm'n9.-th4h 


Tali'pe-nes 

This'bc 

Ur' bane, properly VT^~ 

Tali're-a 

Thora'as (tGm'as) 

.. b5in t 

Tah'tjm HSd'slii 

Thom '9-1 

■Ur'b9-n5, Sm. T* W. 

Tdl'i-tha Cu'ml 

Tlira'ci-a 8 

Vr-ba'n9, 0 . P* 

Tal'msu 

Tlir9-se'9S 

tJT'ri 

Tal-ma'I, P. 

TliQm'mira 

ij-rl'yh 

Tal'm9n 

Tl)y-9-tl'rfii 

tj-n'as 

Tal'sas 

Tl-b6'ri-9S 

Cr'ri-el 

Tu'mah 

Tl-be'n-Us 

•0-rI'cI, P. 

Tu'mar 

Tib'hyth 

ti-ri'jah 

Tam 'muz 

Tib'nl 

■O'rim 

Ta'nacli 

Tl'd9l 

■D'ty 

TdU'hy-tnGth 

Tig'lath P}-I5'scr 


Tan-hu'meth, T. 

Ti'gris 

U-tha'I, P. 

Ta'njs 

Tlk'v9h 

fj'thi 

Ta'phath 

Tlk'v9tli 

trz 

Tdph'nG? 

Til'g9th Pil-ne'ser 

tj'z9*i 

Tu'ph9n 

Ti'lon 

ti'zal 

Tdp'pu-ah 

Typ-pu'aih, 0. 

Tl-mji'us, or -mS'us 

tJz'za 

Tim'na 

Cz'zali 

Td'r9h 

Tim'nah 

trz'zen She'r^h 

Tdr'a-Iih 

Tlm'n9th 

tJz'zI 

Ty-ra'lgih, 0. P. 

Tlin'na-thah 

Cz-zi'e 

Ta're-9 

Tlm'natli IlG'rG§ 

Vz-zi'^h 

T9-rG'9, P. 

Tlin'uath Se'r9h 

Vz-zi'el 

Tdr'pel-Ites 

Tim'nite 

tiz'zi-el, Milttm. 

Tdr'shjs 

Ti'm9n 

Vz-zl'§l-Ites 


* Silu'aA, Silo^am, Sflo'e, — Walker, in his note on the name Siioa, admits that t Thadde^us, — All the orthoepists agree in accenting this word on the penulti- 
<» this word, nocordiiig to the present general rule of pronouncing those words, ought mate; but when it is used as a Christian name, the accent, in this country at least, 
to liave the accent on the second syllable, as It is Grircized by SiXced ; ” but he defers is usually placed on the first syllable. 

t<» the authority of Milton, who accents it on the antoponultiiiia But SJuloah^ whicli f Urban, — “ So it ought to be printed in our modern Bibles, not * Urbane,’ which 

is merely a variation of the same woid. i*- .ll■l•elIled by Walker and all other orthoepists is now deceptive, though it was not so according to the orthography of 1611; it sug^ 
on the .:e(’oii(l kvIIuIiIo, in .^'•(■ol(^.^ll^e wiih i^- .icceiit in Hebrew, and the analogy of gests a trisyllable, and the termination of a female name. It is 0 ’i>p^av 6 v in the 
Mmoa/f, 'Prlfouhi Zamah, Tlio moie common form Silonm in the Greek of original.” (Rom. xvi. 9.) — Trench, On the Jiuthomed Version, See, p. 60, note, 

the New Testament and of . I osephiis. Such being the «m-.* m- iic' i hat Milton in Araer. edition. 

a single passage (Par. Lost, i. J 1) accents Siloa on the si-: -v il.u.lo ihs - not seem to The word is spelt Urban in the translations of WicklllTe, Tyndale, and Cranmer* 

a U8 in liesorting a general rule. If the usage of the poets is appealed to, the The Genevan version and the Roman Catholic translation retain the Latin form, 

ir hymn of Bishop Heher may be cited ; “ By cool SiWam?$ sliady rill,” &c. Urbanus. 
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Y. 


VA’je-za'th^, P. 
Va-nS'9Lll 


Vish^ni 

V^sWtl 

Vbph'sl 


X. 

JSaLn'thi-cus 


z. 

Zia'9-llS.ii 

Za-^i-nan^nini 

Za^'^-van 

Za^bfid 

Zab-9-d(e^9iif, or 

Zab- 9 -de^^n§ 


PEONUNCIATION OF SCRIPTURE PROPER NAMES. 


Zab-Ma^i?is C- 2 ^<?s) 
Zab^b9ii 
Z?ib-ba'i, P 
Zab^bud 
Z^b-tlS't.is 
Zab'di 

zab'dKi 

Za'bud 
zab^u-iQU 
zac'c?i-i 
Zac-ca^I, P. 
Z^LC-ghse^tjts, or 
Z^c-cliS^us 
Zac'ctir 

Z 8 ^h- 5 i-rl'^h, or 
Zach-gL-ii'^ 
Zach’^a-ry 
Zaxher 
Za'd^fc 
za'ham 
Za'jr 
Za'l^ph 
Zai'mpn 
Z^l-mo'n^h 
Z^l-mun'ngi 
Zam^bis 
Zam'bri 
Za'mptli 
ZgLm-zfim'mfmf 


Z9-no'?ih 

Zaph'ii 5 ith-pa- 5 i-n 5 ^?Ji 
Za^phQiL 
Za'rfi 
Zar'^-cSs 
Za^r^h 
Zar-?i-s'gis 
Za^re-ah 
Z^-rS'?ih, P. P. 
Za^re-^ith-Ites 7 
Za^red 
Zar/^-phath 
Zar^e-tan 
Za^retli Sha'b^r 
Zdr/liiTtes 
Zar^t?i-nah 
Zar-ta'xigih, P. P. 
Zir'th^in 
Zath'Q-S 
Zat'thQ 
ZMhu'r 
zat'tu 
Za'vsin 
Za^z^ 

Zeb-SL-di'^bi 

Zg'b^li 

Ze-ba^irn 

ZSb'e-dae 

Z^bi'n^ 


Ze-bo'im 
Ze-bbi'jm 
Z 4 -bu'd^h 
Zgb'v^-dfth, P. 
Zg'byl 

Zgb'u-l 9 n-fto 
Zeb'y-ian 
Zeb'ii-li?n-lte 
Zech- 5 L-n'§dl 
ZeMad 


ZSd-^-Jci'jdi 

Zeeb 

ZS'eb, P. Bnu T, 
Ze'Iafi 
Zs'lek 

Ze-ld'phe-Md 
Ze-lo'tgg 
ZSl'zgih 
ZSm-a-ra^im 
ZSm^^-rlta 
Ze-ml'rj 
Zl'nsm 
Zs'n^s 
Zgph-a-nl^^ 
Zs^pli^th 
Zapb^Mlidh 
Ze-pjb&^th^h, P. 
ZS'phi, or Zg'phB 


Ze^phpn 
Zepli'pn-Ites 
Zer 
Z5'r?ih 
ZSr-gi-hi'^h 
ZSr-gi-l'^h 
Ze^'red 
Zar^e-det 
Ze-r?M?, P. 
Ze-rad''et-thah 
Zer'e-rath 
Ze-rs'r?ith, P. 
ZS'fesh 
Za^reth 
Ze^rl 
ZS'rdr 
Ze-rd'ah 
Ze-rab'b?i-bSl 
ZS-ryb-ba'bel, P. 
ZSr-ii-r'sili 

ZS'tJifin 

Ze'th^ir 

ZI'& 

Zl'b5i 
Zib'e-pn 
ZWi-9 
Zib'i-ali 
Zj-bi'sib, P. 


P. 


Zich'rl (zWH) 
Zld'djm 
Zid-kl'j 5 ih 
Zi'dpiij or Si'd9n 
Zi-do^ni-^nf 
Zif 
Zl'hgi 
Zik'iag 
Zll'l^h 
ZiPpsih 
Zil'th&i 
Ztl-tha'I, P 
Zim^mgih 
Zim'j^iin, or 
ZTm^ran 
Ziin'rl 
ZSn 
Zl'119. 

Zl'9n, or Sl'9n 
Zi' 9 r 
Zipli 
Zl'ph?ih 


Ziph'ltes 
Zi'phron 
Ziph^roTXy P. P- 
Zrp'por 
Zip-p 5 ^J?Ji 


Zlth'rt 

Zxz 


Zi'zsi 

Zi^zsih 

Z5'9n 

Zo'gir 

Zo'bciy or Z 5 ^b^ 
Z9-be'b(^h 
ZbOi^ir 
Zo'he-leth 
Z9-hea§th, P. 
Zd'heth 
Zo'ph^h 
Zo'phgii 
Zo'ph^ir 
Zo'phim 
Zo^r^h 
Z6'r?ith-ites 
Zo'r^-an 
Zo-rS'9h, P. P. 
Zo'rltes 
Z 9 -r?Sb'?i-b 9 l 
Zfi'sir 
Zaph 
Zur 

Zu'rj-fl 
Z9-rI'9l, P. 
Za>r|>shaa'd^I 
Za^zjns 9 



PKONUNCIATION 


OP 

SCRIPTURE PROPER NAMES. 


TEEMINATIONAL VOCABULAEY. 


AA, ABA, BBA, AHBA. 

Accent the PenultimcUe, 

Ohozeba. 

Accent th-e Antepenultimate, 

Karkaa, Me<lal)a, Agaba, llagaba, Ehhaba, Medeba, 
Eathshuba, Ehshoba, Jehoslieba, Beersheba, Noeba. 
CJmseba, Ehaliba. 

ACA, lOA, ADA, EDA, IDA, ODA, UDA. 

Accent the Penultimate, 

Thessalonica, Meeda, Abida, Meluda, Sliemida, Pe- 
nda, Nekoda, Peruda. 

Accent the Antepenultimate, 

Characa, Eliada, Beeliada, Jehoiada, Joiada, Beth- 
edida, Adida. 

EA, EGA, AHA, ECHA, EHA, APHA, IPHA, UPHA. 

Accent the Penultimate, 

Laodicea, Oaldoa, Chaldea, Judea, Hoshea, Arima- 
thca, Idumea, Nanea, Caisaroa, Berea (2 Maeo, xiu. 4, 
^6ts), Ituioa, Lasoa, Oaoa, floaea. Omega (?),Hatipha(?), 
Haahupha, Uakupha, Ilasupha. ^ 

Accent the Antepenultimate, 

Anhboa, Gibea, Oslioa (?), Melea, Shimea, Binea, 
KadoHh-Barnea, Cliaroa, Saioa, Tarea. Berea (1 Jtfacc. 
<x. 4), Tahrca, Cenclirea, Siaha, Sabtecha, Pilelaa, Beth- 
vapha, Aclplia, Asipha, Atiplia. 

ASHA, ESHA, ISIIA, USHA. 

Accent the Penultimate. 

Marosha, Elisha, Jerusha. 

Accent the Antepenultimate, 

BaSisha, Bhalisha. 

ATIIA, ETHA, ITIIA, OTHA, UTHA. 

Accent the Penultimate, 

Maranatha, Sahadutha, Jegar-Sahadutha. 

Accent the Antepenultimate, 

Nad abatha, Gabatha, Gabbatha. Amadatha, Amedatha, 
Arnmedatha, llammedatha, Aridatha, Parshandatha, 
Ephphatha, Tirshatha, Ehatha, Admatha, Caphenatha, 
Thaninatha, Aflpatha, Poratha, Mattatlia, Viyezatha, 
Achmetha, Tabitha, Talitha, Golgotha. 

ZA (pronounced m one syllable). 

Accent the Penultimate, 

Bannaia (pron. banna'ya). 

(Pront)unced in two syllables.) 

Keaia, Saraia, Abia, Asebebia, Asebia, Seleucia (Angl. 
Solcu^cw), Ob(ha, Antmchia, Japhia, Philadelphia (Angl. 
PhiladeVphta), Adalia, Attalia, Bethulia, i^elemiaj^Jam- 
nia, Samaria (Angl. Sama'na), Azia, Kezia, Bezia, 
Uzzia. 

Accent the Antepenultimate, 

Achdia, Elaia, Arabia, Zibia, Thracia, Samothracia, 
Grecia, Cilicia, Phenicia, Cappadocia, Lycia, Media, 
Pisidia, India, Claudia, Lydia, Hagia, Augia, Phrygia, 
ShacUia, Casiplua, Apphia, Julia, Pamphylia, Mesopo- 
tamia, Armenia, Lycaonia, Macedonia, Apollonia, An- 
tonia, Junia, BitUynia, Ethiopia, Caria, Dabria, Adria, 
Alexandria, Tiria, Syria, Celosyria, Coelosyna, Assyria, 
Asia, Persia, Mysia, Galatia, Dalmatia, Phihstia. 

IJA, IKA. 

Accent the Penultimate, 

Aija. 

Accent the Antepenultimate, 

EUka. 

ala, ELA, ILA, AMA, EMA, IMA, OMA. 

Accent the Penultimate, 

Jaaila, Arbela, Sephela. 


Accent the Antepenultimate, 

Magdala, Galgala, Mathusala, Telmela, Aquila, Bas- 
cama, Aceldama, Elishama, Hoshama, Carphasalama, 
Capharsalama, Cirama, Cyrama, Dathema, Alema, 
Apherema, Ashima, Jemima (?), Sodoma. 

ANA, ENA, INA, ONA, YNA. 

Accent the Penultimate. 

Diana, Pacatiana, Tryphena, Carshena, Zebina, Pal- 
estina, Harbona, Barjona, Gortyna. 

Accent the Antepenultimate, 

BaJna, Abana, Labansu Hashbadana, Bigthana, Am- 
ana, Asana, Ecbatana, Marsena, Ocina, Adina. 

OA. 

Accent the Penultimate, 

Tekoa. 

Accent the Antep&nultimate, 

Gilboa (?), Eshtemoa (?). 

ABA, EBA, IBA, OBA, TRA, URA. 

Accent the Penultimate, 

Gazari^ Beera, Mosera, Ahira, Caphiri^ Sapphira, 
Zemira, Pharira, Thyatira, Adora, Esora, Ozora, Cleo- 
patra, Bethsura. 

Accent the Antepenultimate, 

Baara, Bethabara, Gadara, Patara, Azara, Sisera, 
Debora, Bosora. 

ASA, ISA, OSA, ITA. 

Accent the Penultimate, 

Tryphosa. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Adasa, Eleasa, Amasa (?), Marisa, Kelita, Melita, 
Hatita. 

UA, AVA, YA, AZA, IZA. 

Accent the Penultimate. 

Acua, Jaddua, Cathua, Malchishua, Elishua, Sham- 
mua, Ahava, Jahaza, Aziza. 

Accent the Antepenultimate, 

Jeshua, Bathshua, Abishua, Jehoshua, Joshua, Libya, 

AB, IB, OB, UB. 

Accent the Penultimate. 

Eliab, Meshobab, Sennacherib (?), Ishbi-Benob, Baal- 
Zebub, Shearjashub, Ahitub. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Abinadab, Ahinadab, Aminadab, Amminadab, Je- 
honadab, Jonadab, Jeshebeab, Chileab, Mezahab, Diza- 
hab, Aholiab, Telabib, Missabib, Magor-Missabib, Am- 
minadib, Eliasliib, Jehoiarib, Joianb, Joarib, Eliasib, 
Sanasib, Bethrehob, Achitob, Beelzebub, Abitub. 

AC, EG, TO. 

Accent the Antepenultimate, 

Syriac, Melchisedec, Josedec, Abacuc, Habbacuc. 

AD, ED, OD, XTD. 

Accent the Penultimate, 

Elidad, Almodad, Abihnd, Ahihud, Ammihud, Abiud, 
Eliud, Ahilud. 

Accent the Antepenultimate, 

Galadd, Joshabad, Josabad, Amizabad. Ammizabad, 
Elzabad, Jehozabad, Jozabad. Benhadad, Henadad, 
Elead, Gilead, Zelophehad, Eltolad, Sepharad, Jochebed, 
Galeed, Jushabesed, Ichabod. 

CE, dec., to SE, UB, VB. 

Accent the Last Syllable, 

Nazaxene (3 syl.). 


Accent the Penultimate, 

Phenice, Bernice, Eunice, Osee (2 syl.), Elelohe, Tobia 
(2 syl.), Sarothie (3 syl.), Apame, Salome, Urbane (2 
syl.), properly Urban, Arabatthane, Magdalene, Abilene, 
Mitylene, Cyrenc, Syene, Philistine (3 syl.), Afcrabattine, 
Salinone, Tliecoe, Siloe, Golosse, Siraalcue. 

Accent the AnfepenuUimate. 

Candace, Zebodee, Agee (3 syl.), Galilee, Ptolemee^ 
Pharisee, Bethphage, Syntyche, Sabie, Baile, Geth- 
seraane, Ecbatane, Betane, Palestine, Zathoe, Enhak- 
kore, Paradise, Syracuse, Jessue, Niiieve. 

ITE, in one syllable. (Compare ITES.) 

Accent the Penultimate, 

Levite, and all other dissyllables of this termination, 
Ahohite, Tekoite, Shilonite (?), Haruphite (?). 

Accent the Antepenultimate, 

Moabite, Harodite, Agagite, Areopagite, Ezrahite, 
Izraliite, Girgashite, Elkoshite, Aibathite, Maicliathite, 
Netophathite, Husliathite, Hamathite,Bainathite, Ephra- 
thite, Meronothite, Berotlnte, Antothite, Bethelite, Car- 
melite, Sliuphamite, Benjamite, Nehelamite, Adullamite, 
Shulamite, Shunamite, Sychemite, Bethshemite, Ba- 
harumite, Canaamte or Chanaanite (3 syl.), Temanite, 
Slualbonito, GorshoniteyPelonite, Gilonite, Hachmonite, 
Tachmonite, Ammonite, Sharonite, Horonite,Gizon]te, 
Hagarite,Zemante, Hararite, Nazarite, Gederite, Jaiiite, 
Amoiite, Harorite, Girgasite, Jebusite, Mahavite, Kene- 
zite, Pherezite. 

Accent the Preantepenultimate. 

Mesobaite, Gileadite, Gibeathite, Naamaihite, Gedera- 
thite, Ashterathite, Aiietiiv«L.:o, Anetothite, Israelite, 
Jezreelite, Betlilehemite, Ephraimite, Midianite, Gibeon- 
ite, Pirathonite, Zebulonite, Zebulumte, Aroente (f). 

AG, OG. 

Accent the Antepenultimate, 

Abishag, Hamon-Gog. 

AAH to THAH. 

Accent the Penultimate. 

Hassenadh, Aram-Zobah, Zobebah, Hashubah, Azu- 
bab, Makkedal^ Abidah, Shemidah, Zebudah, Zaph- 
nath-FaUneah, Careah, Kareah, Paseah, Janohali, Ne- 
tophah, Telhareshali, Mareshah, Elishah, Jerushah, 
Berotliah. 

Accent the Antepenultimate, 

Eldaih (!*), Shemakh (?), Senaah (?), Hagabah, Din- 
habah, Arabah, Betharabah, Aholibah, Meribajt^ Heph- 
zibah, Jalkobah, Hazubah, Makcah, Secacah, Laddah, 
Adadah, Eliadah, Eladah, Moladah, Jehoadah, Haradah, 
Jedidah, Gudgodah, Gibeah, Shimeah, Zareah, Zoreah, 
Phaseah (?), Madchah, Bethj|naJchah, Abel-Bethmak- 
chah, Beracliah, Sabtechah, Jogbehah, Hadashah, Josh- 
bekashah, Jotbathah, Zeredathah, Zephathah, Elia- 
thah, Eehelathah, Thimnathah, Timnathah, Matta- 
thah, Michmethah. 

AIAH, EIAH. 

Accent the Penultimate, 

(ai and ei pronounced in one syllable.) 

Habaiah (pron. habdya)^ Hobaiah, Micaiah^edaiah, 
Pedaiah, Michaiah, Jeshaiah, Eushaialu Bjeelaiali, 
Kelaiah, Benalah, Isaiah, HazaiaB, Beaeiah (pi^on. 
Bodefya), Ipliedeiah, Jedeiah, Jehdeiah, Besodeiah, Ib- 
neiah, Mikneiah, Baaseiah, Makseiah. 

(at pronounced in two syllables.) 

Aiah, Adaiah, Bedaiah, Hodaiah, Beaiah, Jeshohaiah, 
Bephaiah, Harhaiah, Hosbaiah, Athaiah, Dalaiah, De- 
laiah, Pelaiah, Kolaiah, Semaiah, Shemaiah, Ishmaiah, 
Ismaiah, Anaiah, Saraiah, Beraiah, Meraiah, Seraiah, 
Zeraiah, Asaiah. 

lAH. 

Accent the Penultimate, 

Abiah, Nedabiah, Behabiah, Ashabiah, Hashabiah, 
Sherebiah, Josibiab, Tobiah, Makdlah, Zebadiah, Oba- 
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diali, Madiah, Moadiah, Noadiali, Hasadiah, Jedidiali, 
Ilodiaii, Hagsia-li, Ahiali, Pothahiaii, Pekahidli, Zeiu- 
hinh, Jezraiuah, Izrahidh, Asaluali, JchiaJi, Semacliiali, 
I'iiuaclnaii, Btuacliiah, Berdcliiali, Beiecliiali, Jebere- 
chiah, Malcliiaiijlltilchiali, Melcliuili, ApUiah, JosipUiah, 
Ishlali, Istjhiali, Bithiah, Mattitlnah, Zedelciaii, Heze- 
kiali, Bakkiah, Hilkiali, Bakbukiali, Uizkiali, Jeliizkiah, 
Ahah, Tebdlidh, Gedab T_rd-^!.*h B-liah, Atlialiah, 
!1 ■! ' I'l , I Eluli, JecJio- 
1 . 1 :, U/ M. Rtuiniali, Jccaraiali, Jekaniiali, 

TV' 'iinb 1 . -. 1 ., 

^ I Ii . ■ '’i -li' , 1 'I ' : /-■ .1 1‘ N ' ■ .1 

i! i''. '1,. • i I i . I ■ , < I.. II I. \ . I ■». - 

mail, Jaizamah, .k * • 1' ""‘s *■" '* b-.; *1 

Coni ahj Jeco 111 dhj ( 0 • > 1,1*. - » V. u .. i, 

Zacliaiiah, Zeclfaudli, Slielidriali, Auiaiiah, Slianiariali, 
Gemariali, Sliemaiiali, Azaiiali, Benah, Jeuah, Neiiah, 
iVloriah, unali, Baisiah, Aniasiah, Je-siah, Jaie&iah, 
Josiali, Messiah, Sliopiiariali, Molatiah, Felatiali, Zeiu- 
lah, Hodavidh, Joshaviah, Jdrtziah, Maaziali, Ahaziali, 
Jahaziali, Amaziah, Azazuih, Jeziah, Neziah, Uzziah. 


Zibiah. 


Accent the Antepenultimate, 

JAH. 


Accent the Penultbnate. 

Abijah, Tobijah, Hodijah, Jehudijali, Aliijah, Mal- 
A"''’o*h”ab X'd FT’zk" sh. F’p'ib, 
I’-mj ii, AJ.i.-i j I •- ' 1 iij -J« 'I ‘ Mr,.' .. I ^ j - 


S hurith, Rehobotli, Nobaioth (3 syl.), Naioth (2 syl.), 
lerdioth(3 hylOjNobajoth, Haiuinaiilekotli, Makhelotli, 
Assaremotii, Aliimotli, GederotJi, Beeiotli, Moseroth, 
Hazeiotli, Fihaiiiiotli, Allon-Bachuth, 

Aoceiit the Antepenultimate, 

MephaAtli, Mitliredatli, Jeliosliabeatli, Gibeath, Slilra- 
. I.. , .7.'. 1 . . 1 . '^ 1 . I ’• 

It. •' >..i ** I 1. 1/ : ■■•■■I. i ■! ill I I I I ■ \ lull •, 

MdaiailijNaaidtli, Aiaiatli, liabeidtli, Zorcidtli, Seiiath, 
Elisabeth, IShallecheth, Dabbdslietli, Jeiubbo&lieth, Je- 
rubsshetli, Moreslieth, Ishbosheth, Mephibosheth, Har- 
ossheth, Ilarnuioleketli, Zoholeth, Tlieririoieth, Bec- 
tileth. Shibboleth, Sibboleth, Alainetli, Me&hullemetJi, 
Tdiiliuinetli, Phacaieth, Genesaieth, Arsareth, Asbaza- 
reth, Azbazareth, Nazaieth, Pociieieth, Sophereth, 
Cliiiineteth, Cinncreth, Mispereth, Aslitoieth, Kirliara- 
seth, Phibeseth, Pibe&eth (?), Kiihaioseth, Asraavetli, 
Azmaveth, Betli-azniavcth, Meslullemitli, Slieloniith, 
Sheiiiinith, Biizavith, Sabaoth, Tabaoth, TabbaotJi, 
Lebaoth, Beth-Iebaotli, Beth-maicabotli, Aruboth, Lapi- 
dotli, Anatliotli, Jerioth, Kciiotli, Kirioth, Mahazioth, 
Bealuth, Basaloth, Masaloth, Noliiloth, Geliluth, Ala- 
niotli, Sliemiramotli, Kedemoth, Bolienioth, JVleshilla- 
moth, Hieiemotii, Jeionioth, Meieniotli, Betli-jeshimorh, 
Assalimotli, Jaiiiuoth, Mdiiinoth, Jeumoth, Shelomoth, 
*ih'‘r’<pioth, Sigionoth, Ataiotli, 
.V- i". Chiniieroth, Ciiiiierotli. 


AI (in one syllable). 


KAH to ZAH. 

Accent the Penultimate. 

Bebekali, Aphokah, Azekah, Jaalah, Jodlah, Mach- 
polah, Asaielah, Aholah, Meholdh, Abel-Meholdh, 
Beulah, Aruiri’''. T ‘’bonaii, Haibonah, 

Hashmonah, I) ■ 1 . / ■ m 'i* ■. Elnondh, Arauiidli 
(3 syl.), Alioa'i. l' 1 1 m riloah, Janoah, Ma- 

noali, Zauoal', i, I5i ''!■ • , Mearali, Alidiah, 

Gedeiali, Beerali, Uzzeii-Slierdli, Chepliirah, Zipporah, 
Keturali, IVIalchishuali,Shammudli, Hassenuah,Zeruah, 
Hodevah, jEHOVAn, Jahazah. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Masrokah, Tirhakah, Badlah, Idalah, Mahalali, Mar- 
alah, Taralah, Shuthelah, Telraelah, Jesharelah, Me- 
thuselah, Hachilah, Delilah, Havilali, N aainali, Raa-malt, 
Aliolibaiuah, Adainah, Ehshamah, Ruhainah, Lo-Ru- 
liamali, Eedeinah. Shahazimah, Baanah, Cheiiadnah, 
Lobanah, Tirhanah, Jeshauali, Elkdnah, Zaitanah, 
Mattanah, M'^konah, Hamonali, Nephtoali, 

Naarah, 'ri.". 1 . Potipherah, Beeshterali, 

Jahzorali, Deborah, Eleasah, Elasali, Ephiatdh, Jo^li- 
uah, Isliuali, Seiniah, Tappuah, Heili-rapimah, Eii-iap- 
puah, Paruali, Isuah, Hattddvah, Dodavah. 

ACH, ECH, OCH. 

Accent the Penultimate. 

Berodacli, Merodacli, Evil-Meiodach. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Ahisamach, Taanach, Josedech, Adramelech, Ebed- 
melech, Abimelecli, Aliimelecli, Elimelech, Haramelech, 
Alammelech, Anainmelech, Adiammelech, Regem-me- 
lech, Ariocli, Antioch. 

lEH to ZEH, AOH, MOH. 

Accent the Penultimate. 

Arieh, Elealeli, Jehovah-Jireh, ColJiozeh, Pharaoh 
(pron./a'ro). 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Rabshakeh, Eltekeh, Eliphaleh, Elipheleh, Mahaneh, 
Haroeh, Dabareh, JSTirieveh, Ashtemoh, Eshtemoh, 

APH, EPH, ASH, ESH, ISH. 

Accent the Penultimate. 

Harumaph, Elihoreph, Jehoash, Hallohesh, Irshe- 
mesh (?), Halloesh, Babylonish. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Abiasaph, Ebiasaph, Eliasaph, Irnahash, Magpiash, 
Bethshemesh. Enshemesh, Kirharesh, Carchemish, 
Oharohemish. 

Accent the Preantepenultimate. 

Moabitish, Sodomitish, Canaanitish. 

Accent the Fifth SylUible from the end. 
Ifiraelitish) Midianitish. 

ATH, ETH, ITH, OTH, tJTH. 

Accent the Penultimate. 

Genubath, Aiath, Goliath, Anaharath, Bechorath, 
Benjzoheth, Alemeth, Hazar-MavetJi, Ba%l-Berith, Aze- 


Aaccnt the Penultimate. 

Gabbai, Zabbai, Machnadebai, Ribai, Chelubai, Mad- 
dai, Zopliai, Shebhai, Shiinshai, Hushai, Ziltliai, Peul- 
tliai, Ahlai, ArlitaijTlai, Tdliiidi, Sinai, Aihonai, Sippai, 
Sdrai, Besai, Cirai, Pnia , Attdi, Aimitai, Bezai. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Jeribai, Sibbecai, Mordecai, Asniaiidi, Sibbechai, 
G’lalai, Jereraai, Jaarui, 
M.. . ) I.' , Vu'i'iii, I!.* . I.: V . 1 . , Chepliar-HaAinmoiiai, 
Naaiai, Paarai, Ishinoiai, Jeaterai, Ishuai. 


AI (in two syllables). 

Accent the Penultimate. 

Ai, Maai, Milalai, Mattenai, Shamsherai. 

Aeo&)it the AniepmuUimate. 

Bebai, Nebai, Sliobai, Aliasbai, Subai, Ezbai, Zacrai, 
Madai, Salasadai, Mabdai, Shaddai, Aniimpliruldrii, 
Zuiisliadddi, Raddai, Hiddai, Jaiidai, Aiidai. Ileldai, 
Dodai, Hegai, llaggai, Bilgai, Shasliai, Anidshai, 
Abishai, Jeshisliai, Shalibethai, Ithai, TJthai, Jlclkai, 
Adlai, Iladlai, Barzeldi, KaTlai, Sallai, Barzillai, Ulai, 
Sisamai, Jahmai, Slialmai, Shammai, Ahumai, Elieimi, 
Ehhoenai, Elioenai, Tatnai, Shotlmr-boznai, Mahaiai, 
Naliarai, Sliarai, Jorai, Shitrai, Hezrai, Ahasai, Am- 
asai, Ansai, Sotai, Bastoi, Ittai, Bdvai, Bigvai, Uzai, 
Eleuzal, Eluzai. 

BI to ZI. 

Accent the Penultimate, 

Dacobi, Jehudi, Abisei, Sarotlii, Jeeli, Areli, Talitha- 
cumi, Meani, Sabachthani, Anaiii, Tubniii, Rabboni, 
Gideoni, Pharathoni, Sliilohi, Aimoni, Benoni, Hazel- 
Elponi, Eloi, Lahai-roi (3 syl.), Beer-laliai-roi, Been, 
Jebusi, Zathui, Bennui, Gehazi. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Jashubi, Engedi, Arodi, Semei, Aziei, Shirnei, Edrei, 
Bethbirei, Malachi, Netophathi, Mallothi, Appii, Tlezeki, 
Baali, Mahali, Nephthali, Eliali, Naphtali, Jehieli, 
Puteolij Adami, Naomi (?), Shelomi, Madni, Naharnani, 
Temani, Hanani (?), Chenani, Temeni, Hachmoni, 
Bagbi, Ammidioi (4 syl.), Tliombi, Nanari, Merari, 
Haahashtari, Haggen, Geshuri, Bethbasi, Naphisi, Japh- 
leti, Jesui, Ishai, Binnui (?), Isui. 


AK, EK, UK. 

Accent the Penultimate. 

Bethemek, Adonizedek, Adonibezek. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Jehozadak, Jozadak, Beneberak, Melchizedek, Am- 
alek, Habakkuk. 


AAL, CAL, EAL, PHAL, lAL, LAL, ITAL, UTAL. 

Accent the Penultimate. 

Kiijath-Baal, Gurbaai, Hamntal. 

Accent the Antep&mMimate. 

Meribhaal, Jerubbaal, Eshba&l, Ethbadl, ElpaUl, Le- 
vitical, Jehucal, Tabeal, Igeal, Misheal, Ehphal, Belial, 
Nahalal, Abital, Hamital. > > 


AEL, ABEL, EBEL 

Accent the Antepeimltimate, 

Gabael, Sliubael, Isdael, Michael, Raphael, Rephael, 
Mishael, Jediaol, Mehujael, Gainael, Baiiiael, Ahiniael, 
Ishmael, Xsinael, Aiiael, Nathduaul, Asarael, Azdrael, 
Isiael, Aaael, Jasael, Mibael, JMethusael, Azael, Hazael, 
Zeiubbabel, Zoiobbdbol, JMelietabul, Ekicbel, Jezebel. 

EEL to ETHEL. 

Accent the PenuUunate. 

Enrogel, Bl-Bcthol. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Tabeel, Mehetabeol (4 syl.), Mesliezabcel (4 syl.), Ad- 
beeljAbdeel, Jokthecl, MahalocI, Jchalecl, Miihdlaleol, 
Bezaleel, Jehdleleel, Malolcel, Jaliluel, Hauanieel, Je- 
iilunri'l. Ilru-'i'!*'**. Jahiieel, Iipcel, Asaieul, 

\.. ..I M'l I., .1, /n.; l/icel, Kabzeel, Jekabzecl, 
Jalizeel,' Peclahel, Jiijlithaliel, Asahel, Barachel. Am- 
laliol, Acliitophel, Aliitliopliel. 

lEL, KEL, LEL, MEL. 

Accent the Penultimate. 

Jeiel, Jehiol, Penioi, Uzziel. 

Accent the Antepe^mltlmate. 

Abiel (i*), Toluol, Adiel, Abdiol, Zalidiel, Gaddiol, 
Jediel, Magdiel, Jdlidiol, Neiel (?), Pagiel, Mdlcluel, 
Melchiel, Ochiol, bdlathicl, ItJiiel, Jekuthicl, TCzekiel, 
Nahalicl, Gamaliel, Ehel, Cadimcl, Kadmiel, JoMiniel, 
Aninnel, Sholuiiuol, Ddiiii'*. Ml •• *! !.•*!;" o’. 

Othniel, Ilannicl, Gothoin. I . i-. i.»i : 1 1“- 

nel, Aslmel, A&iiol, Uiiel, 7.. ■ . . A- ,1 ■ I. 

Jasiel, Shealtiel, Ph.iltiul, l*.i i • ’ I':. i . V/ 1 .! i.i/.i I. 

Haziel,Jahaziel, Jaziel, Jcv. I* ' I • >/ , li’. -'i 

Jehczekol, Migdalcl, JahaJeloi, Jclialulel, Saiaiuel. 


UEL, AZEL, EZEL. 

Accent the PmuUhnate. 

Aduel, Dbuel, Geuel, Reuol, Rasiuol, Bethucl, Pethuol, 
Hanrmel, Shemuel, Jeinuel, Kcniuel, Ncnniel, Phaiuid, 
Peimol, Azazol, Beihezel. 

Accent the A?itcpejwltmatc. 

Shcbncl, Idiiel, Jeucl (?), Samuel, Lemuel, Emman- 
uel, Immanuel, Jeiuel. 


AIL (ill two syllables). 

Accent the Penultimate. 

AbiUilil, Bcnh'jil. 

AIL (in one syllable). 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Abigail. 

OL, UL. 

Acemt the Penultimate. 

Bethgamul. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Esthaol, Eshtaol, Nahalol. 

AAM to LAM. 

Accent the Penultimate. 

Balaam (3 syl.), Elmodam, Jekameani, Ahiam, Eliam, 
Abljam, Alukam, Judlaiu. 

Accent the Antcpefiultimate. 

ElnadUn, Jashobeam, Jokdeam, Ibloarn, Rileam, Shim- 
eam, Jokmeam, Jukiicam, Tihiemn, Abraiiaiii, Joathain, 
Jeroham, Aniam, Miriam, Adonikam, Azrlkam. 

0AM. 

Accent the Penultimate. 

Rehoboam, Jeroboam, Siloam. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Roboam, Jorkoam, Abinoam, Ahinoam. 

ARAM, IRAM, ORAM, UZAM. 

Accent the Penultimate. 

Padan-Aram, Abiram, Ahiram, Malchiram, Adoniram, 
Adoram, Hadoram, Johoram, Ahuzam. 

Accent the Antepen%Miimte. 

Betharam Q). 
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AH13IM, EIIEM, THEM, ALEM, EREM. 

Accent the Antepenultimate, 

Menaliem, Bethloliem, Ramathem, Iliemsalem, Je- 
rusalem, Botli-lJaccoxem. 

AIM (always m two syllables). 

Accent the Penultimate, 

Zebaim, Gliushan- or Cuslian-Rishatliaim, Kiriathaim 
or Kirjathaim, Diblatiiaim, Beth-Diblathaim, Ramatli- 
aim,lMorathAim, Aditliaim, Godorothaiin,Ea-Eglaim (?), 
Misrcpliotli-Maini, Abol-Maiiii, Zaunaxin, Maiianaim, 
lioioiiaiiu, SliaJiraim, Slialiarcum, Naliaraiin, Aiam- 
Naliaiaim, llapliaraiiii, liapliraim, Zainaraim, Adoraim, 
Swpharvairu, Paivuim. 

Accent the Antepenultimate, 

Raphaim, Rephahn, Dothaim, Diblaim, Telaim, Eg- 
laiiu, IJolmaim, Carnaun or ICarnaim, Appaim, Shar- 
aiiii, Epiiraun, Sibraim, Mizraim, Abel-Mizraim, Git- 
taini, Kibzaim. 

BIM to ZIM. 

Accent the Penultimate, 

Sarscchim, Ijotusluin, Chetliiim, Cliettum, Zeboiim, 
Jonath-Eloin-Recliokiin, Rogelim, Boer-Elim, Meunim, 
Mehunun, Zobdim, Kirj.Uli-Aiiin, llazenm, Seoiim, 
Bahurim, Asslmrim, Ncphusiiii, Fathrusim. 


EGO, ICHO, ETHO, ITHO, HIO, LIO, AMO, INO. 

Accent the Penultimate, 

Berretlio, AJiio. 

Accent the Antepenultimate, 

Abednego, Jericho, Gmnetho, Acitho, Gallic, Balamo, 
Adino. 

AR, ER, IR, OR, UR. 

Accent the Penultimate, 

Ahishar, Baal-Tamai, Balthasar, Thelasar, Slial- 
manasar, Gennesai, Eleazar, iSIienazar, Geaezar, Ezion- 
Gaber, Ezion-Geber, Betligader, Aserer, Pileser, Tiglath- 
Pilesor, Shalmaneser, Pilneser, JaJizer, lladddezci, 
Jeezer, Abiezei, Ahiezei, Ehezer, Romamtiezei, Eben- 
ezer, Joezer, Hadarezer, Sharozei, Sheiezer, Havoth- 
Jair, Aznoth-Taboi, Beth-peor, Baal-peor, Nicanor, 
Bacenor, Philometoi, Enhazoi, Elizur. 

Accent the Antepenultimate, 

Lodebar, Ahishahar, Issachar, Jozachar, Izehar, Pot- 
iphar, Abiathai, AAlar,ri'"i'a?^ba*.“r Trhr*’n-‘r. Meibom. 
Jezoar, Ellasar, Shemefc.i I- i i‘i. li ■ n ( .. .«»i- 

laomer, Abiner, Aioei, - a*.* »- p -.fji. : i, 

Jupiter, Aciiioi, NabuchoUoaoaor, Eupator, Shedeur, 
Abishur, Pedahzur (?). 

AAS to UAS. 


Accent the Antepenultimate, 

Lehabim, Toacim, Pharacim, Rophidim, Jadre-oregim, 
Joarliini, Teiapliiin, Chaiashiin, Eloliim, Cahluliiiu, 
Naphtuliim, Eliakim, Jchoiakim, Joiakim, Joakim, 
Baaliiu, Nophthaliiu, Aiiiiiiiim, Dedamm, Dodaiiiiri, 
Etlianim, Meoiieniin, Botonim, Abaiim, Ije-Abarim, 
Sliobanm, Joanm, Kii lath-Joarim, (Japhthonin, Caph- 
tonm, Uazzuniu, Ilellcarh ll.v//uvini, h{ephis>licaiiu, 
Perazim, BaAl-Porazmi, Gau/am, Gerizim. 

DOM to TUM. 

Accent the Penultimate, 

Obed-Edom, Esdraolom, Milotum. 

Accent the Antepenultimate, 

Abishabmi, Absalom, Judaism, Capernaum, Illyricum, 
Rhegium,Trogylhiim,Icomuin, Adramyttium, Abisum. 

AAN to VAN. (Compare ANS.) 

Accent the Penultimate, 

Canaan or CJianaan (2 syl.), Danjadn, Memucan, Ne- 
codan, Chaldean, Bethshoan, Sheplmpliau, Chorashan, 
AUian, Ali.ui, llahan (3 syl.), Egyptian (3 syl.), Chris- 
tian (2 syl.), Ahiinan, Moliumnh, Elhauan, Bonhanan, 
Suhaiian, Joaiiaii, Cdinan, Botliharan, Elparan. 

Accent the Antepenultimate, 

Jemnadn, Adonican, Laddan, Baladan, Beiodach- 
Baladan, IVIorodacli- Baladan, Nobuzaradan, Abidan, 
Eshonn, Dilean, Elizaphaii, Elzaphan, Leviathan, Al- 
natlian, Elnatlian, Jolionathan, Jonathan, Arabian, Gre- 
cian, rijrophonieiiui, Madian, Median, Miil‘..in, Indian, 
Phrygian, Scyiliinii, Cyronian, Macedonian, Hidoman, 
Ethiopian, Darian, Syrian, Assyrian, Persian, Jadkan, 
Bono-Jaiikan, Na'dinan, Zadnan, Elon-Bethlianan (.?), 
Joholi.man (?), Nadran, Avaran, Savaran, Azuran, 
Aoatan, Ilakkatan, Eunatan, Zaretan, Samaritan, Za- 
avan. 

ABN to VEN, and AIN to ZIN. 

Accent the Penultimate, 

Bethedori, Sharuhon, Bethaven, Chorazin. 

Ajccent the Antepenultimate, 

Manaiin, Ephrdin, Jehoiachin, Miamin, Miniamin, 
Mijaiuin, Boiijainin. 

BON to YON, and BUN to RUN. 

Accent the Penultimate, 

Beth-meon, Badl-meon, Beth-badl-rneon, Beth-dagon. 
Baal-zophon, Naiishon, Higgaion (3 syl.), Shiggaion 
(3 syl.), Chilion, Orion, Esdrndlon, Esdrelon, Badl ha- 
mon, Philemon, Bethlurnon, Aaron (2 syl,), Laaharon, 
Ahiron, BetU-horon, Bothoron. 


Accent the Penultimate. 

M’oh^as.Pl'. ’■ -I-, \ -."'hiai.oas, Oseas, Manasseas, 
\\. / • •< . . 1 ' (4 syl.), Mamaiaa (3 syl.), 

Saniaias'(3 syl.), Banaias, Saraias (3 syl.), Zaraias, 
Esaias (3 syl.), ileesaias (3 syl.), Osaias (3 syl.), SiU-- 
abias, Assabias, Asibias, Tobias, Sedecias, Ezeciaa, 
Abadias, Asadias, Abdias, Eddias, Aedias, Achias, Bar- 
acliias, Zedechias, Ezechias, Melchias, Josapiiiti'S, Mat- 
tatliias, Mattlinis, EzeLuis, llclkiub, EIi»is, I'lehas, 
Pehas, Gotiiolias, .“‘ar* N' ' , ‘^c' • 

imas, Jeremias, B.« •. M rl . .n.'i-. \f» • Jl 
tlianias, Ananias, -.'ii •'r.i 'i. I .. i ■ i 

Jeconias, Adoniat. Jt.doui.i-. j.h"'-.*-. ni o»..- 
Nabaiias, Zacharii.' II» . o .i- \il Xj'.imi'.. 

Azalias, Neiias, E' . ,1 > .’i* «,* .<n I >) 

sias, Josias, Moosias, M*tssias, Messias, Saphatias, 
Mazitias, Ezias, Ateiezias, Ozias, Matthelas Elionas, 
Bagoas, Azetas. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Annaus, Barnabas, Baisabns, Joiibas, Pati'oba*», Rlia- 
das, M.uaueas, Eiie.us, A''iic‘5 P'.u * .is- t'h. leas, Clie- 
leas, Phiuohas, Caiapha' A 1 lonarhas, 

Chalcias, Chadias, Heiodias, Luodi.i^, Mnlirii, Goigias, 
Amplias, Lysanias, Gabiias, Escbiias, Tiberias, Lysias, 
Savias, Nicolas, Aitemas, Elymas, Stephanas, Parmenas, 
Permenas, Antipas, Cleopas, Epaphras, Biatas, Aretas, 
Galitas, Baimaa. 

CES to TES. 

Accent the Penultimate, 

Arathes, Ariarathes, Sathrabuzanes, Rameses (?), 
Mithridates, Euphiates. 

Af'vmt the Antepenultimate, 

Zaraces, Rabsaces, Arsaces, Pleiades (3 syl.)> Nomades, 
Baccludos, Maccabees, Sadducees, Pliinees, Astyages, 
Tehaphnehes, Tahpanhes, Diotrephes, Hercules, Samp- 
sames, Tolbanes, Eanes, Epiphanes, Apollophanes, Ta- 
hapanes, Hermogenes, Lasthenes, Callisthenes, Sosthe- 
nes, Eumenes, Dorymenes, Tahpenes, Kirheres, Oniares, 
Attharates, Euergetes. 

ENES and INES (in one syllable). 

Accent the Last Syllahle, 

Damascenes, Gadaienes, Agarenes, Hagarenes, Geige- 
senes. 

Accent the Penultimate, 

Philistines. 

Accent the Antepenultimate, 

Libertines. 

ITES. (Compare ITE.) 

Pronounced in one syllable. 


Accent the Antepenultimate, 

Esebon, Hatticon, Euroclydom Oibeon, Zibeon, Gede- 
on, Gideon, Shimeon, Simoon, Demophon, Hannathon, 
Piratlion, Giblicthon, Ginnethon, Herodion, Azaphion, 
Zipliion, Risliion, Camion, Sirion, Syiion, Carabaaion, 
llozioii, Kltokoii, Mncalon, Ascalon, Aialon, Aijalon, 
Absalon, Chesalon, Aslikelon, Askelon, Zabulon, Baby- 
lon, Mosollamon, Cyamon, Jcshimon, Tabrimon, Solo- 
mon, Lebanon, Abaron, Accaron, Phassaron, Avaron, 
Phasiron, Sicyou, Apollyon, Hazazon, Hazezon, Ma- 
didbun, Eliadun, Jeduthun, Zebulun, Jeshurun, Jesurun. 


Accent the Penultimate. 

Gadites, and all dissyllables, Beriites, Arelites, Bahu- 
mites, Apharsites, Dehavites, 

Accent the Af}tepenuliimate. 

Sheraidaites, Belaites, Tolaites, Dinaites, Mishraites, 
Reohabites, Jashubites, Arvadites, Ashdodites, Arodites, 
Korahites, Apharsachites, Apharsathchites, Susanchites, 
Hanochites, Shuthalhites, Nabathites, Zareathites, fea- 
ohathites, Kohathites, Shumathites, Tirathites, Kora- 


thites, Zorathitas, Gazathites, Manaliethites, Peletliites, 
Clieietliites, Ashdothites, Beerothites, Helokites, Ash- 
belites, Uzzlelites, Taipelites, Nemuelites, Shdulites, 
Hamulitos, Naatmtes, Huphdmites, Sliuhamites, Elam- 
ites, AliJiainites, Aniidmiteis, yiiecliemites, Sinlleinites, 
Edomite!!., Canadiutes, Taliamtes, Shelamtes, Eianites, 
Roubemtes, Jachimtos, Jaiiiaiites, Sodomites, Zepli- 
onites, Elonites, Kadmonites, Heiniomtes, Aaionites, 
Hebronites, Ekronites, Hesioiutes, llezrointes, Ilagar- 
ites, Izliaiites, Moiaiitos, Hebei ites, Hepherites, Asher- 
ites, Jeezentes, Jezeriles, Machirites, Ashuiites, Gesh- 
urites, Gcigesites, f'®-. Isuites, 

Archevjtes, Nme\ .i-, ."i p v in i*si.i^ziws, Ken- 
izzites, Perizzites. 

Accent the Preantepenultbnate, 

Amalekites, Ishinaelites, Jalileelitos, Jeiahmee’lites, 
Jahzeehtes, Malchiehtes, Aziielites, Eshtdulites, Sim- 
eouites, Eshlcalonites, Izeharites. 

OTES. 

Accent the Penultimate, 

Zelotes. 


IS. 


Accent the Penultimate, 

Ptolemdis, Elymais, Barodis, Amatheis, Asochis, 
Phaselis, Traclionitis, 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Antiochis, Aniatliis, Baillis, Basilis, Decapolis, Neap- 
olis, f I lerapolis, Po •• 'lol •« 1 ’ «■ . A «■' oh i *^ 0 ’ ' Ti i p- 

ohs, Nicopolis, S- j - I \n I , < M !. ''ll -.il mi.-, 
aris, Rabsaiis, Antipatns, Eliasis, Genesis, Ataigatis- 

IMS. 

Accent the Penultimate. 

Zamzummims'*, Meliun'ius. 

Accent the Antepenultimate, 

Rephaims, Gammadims, Clieiethims, Sukkiims, Ana- 
kims, Nethi linns, Chemarims, Caplitorims. 

ANS. (Compare AN.) 

Accent the Penultimate. 

]• Cfit d'*an«. 

N.lL .1 ri*. (if! II 1 Mill. I l’>y iMj.iii-, A-'ii )- 
ijeau'5, Epicureans. 

Accent the Antepenultimate, 

Arabians, Herodians, Lydians, Antiochians, Corin- 
thians, Partliians, Chellians, Caimaiiians, Genheniaiis, 
Athenians, Zidonians, Thessalomans, Babylonians, 
Lacedemonians, Phihppians, Alexandrians, Cyprians, 
Tyrians, Ephesians, Colossiana, Galatians, Cretians, 
Nicolaitans, Scythopolitans, Libyans. 

MOS, ESS, AUS, BUS, CUS, DUS. 

Accent the Penultimate, 

Arehel'Ans, MeneUus, Abubus, Jacubus, Lothasiibus. 
Jasubus, Aildronicus, Seleucus, 

Accent the Antepenultimate, 

Pergamos, Bethsaraos, Bebrewess, Emniaus, Ag^us, 
JoribuSy Enasibus, Baitacus, Achaicus, Tycliicus, Xan- 
tliicus, Leviticus, Ecclesiasticus, Riiodocus, Aradus, 
N^idus, Exodus. 

Accent the First Syllable, 

Moabitess, Jezreelitess, Carmelitess, Aramitess, Ca- 
naanitess, Ammonitess. 

EUS (in one syllable). 

Accent the Penultimate. 

Menestheus, Nereus, Perseus. 

EUS (in two syllables). 

Accent the Penultimate, 


deus, 
theus, 
mens, 

Areus_ 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Dositheus, Timotheus. 

GUS, CHUS, PHUS, THUS. 

Accent the Penultimate. 

Josephus, Mamuchus. 


abeus, Sabbeus, Lebbeus, Cendebeus, Zabdens, 
s, Thaddeus, Saddeus, Jedeus, Asmodeus. Sar- 
egeus, Zacclieiis, Mardocheus, Alpheus, Sabba- 
>atheus, Chosameus, Ptolemeus, Timeus, Barti- 
Altaneus. Hymeneus, Genneus, Channunens, 
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Accent the Antepenultimate.^ 
Areopagus, Philologus, Lysimachus, Jerechus, Antl- 
ochus Eutychus, Naathus, Amadathus. 

lUS. 

Accent the Penultimate. 

Phaldaius (3 syl.), Gaius (2 syl.), Sameius (Ssyl.), 
Darius. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Athenobius, Porcius, Lucius, Claudius, Sergius, Dios- 
corinthius, Publius, Peelius, Cornelius, Tabellius, Se- 
mellius, Manlius, Oolius, Betolius, Julius, Memmius, 
Numenius, Enenius, Cyrenius, Posidonius, Apollonius, 
Olympius, Eiriathiarius, Tiberius, Demetrius, Mercu- 
icius, Dionysius, Pontius, Tertius. 

LUS to UUS. 

Accent the PenuUimaie. 

PatroGlus, Maelus, Azaelus, Ocidelus, Jee'lus, Hieri- 
clus, Syelus, Jezelus, Berzeius, Aristobulus, Eubulus, 


Nicodemus, Mamnitanaimus, Bahumus, Sallumus, Eca- 
nus, Hircanus, Joadanua, Auranus, Silvauus, Lacunus, 
Omaerus, Meterus, Aliasuerus, Assuerus, Airus, Ja- 
irus (in the JV*. T.), Heliodorus, Istalcurus, Bacchurus, 
Arctuius, Eleazurus, Bar-iesus, Portunatus, Pliiletus, 
Miletus, Epaphroditus, Azotus, Balnuus, Annuus. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Calamolalus, Attains, Theophilus, Olamus, Bal^a- 
mus, Beieraus, Eupolemus, Alcimus, Trophimus, Bo- 
imus, Onesimus, Ehsimus, Rathumus (?), Didymus, 
Hieronymus, Libanus, Antilibanus, Theocanus, Adinus, 
Sarchedonus, Achiacharus, Beelsarus, Sanabassarus, 
Lazarus, Eleutherus, Jairus (in the jJpocn), Proclioius, 
Onesiphorus, Aspharasus, Ephesus, Sabatus, Samatus, 
Sostratus, Epenetus, Asyncritus, Tlieodotus. 

AT, ET, OT, 1ST. 

Accent the Penultimate. 

Bethpalet. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Elishapbat, Jehoshaphat, Joshaphat, Josaphat, Eli- 


phalat, Ararat, Eliphalet, Elpalet, Bethphelet, Eliphelet, 
Gennesaret, Olivet, Iscariot, Antichrist. 

AU to ERU, EW, and HY to RY. 

Accent the Penultimate. 

JadSLu, Ragau (2 syl.), Casleu (S syl.), Chisleu (2 syl.), 
Abihu, Eliliu, Eliu. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Jaasau, Dessau, Melicu, Jehovah-Tsidkenu, Beninu, 
Bocheru, Bartholomew, Malachy, Italy, Jeremy, Deu- 
teronomy, Bethany, Zachaiy, Calvary. 

AAZ to PHAZ. 

Accent the Penultimate. 

Maher-shalal-hashbazr Shaashgaz. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Ahimaaz, Jehoahaz, Joahaz, Joachaz, Eliphaz, Ash- 
kenaz, Asbpenaz. 
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MODEEN GEOGEAPHICAL NAMES. 


EEM AEKS. 


The pronunciation of geographical names is a very difficult 
branch of orthoepy. These names pertain to all parts of the globe ; 
their vernacular or native pronunciation is regulated or affected by 
every variety of language ; and it would be impossible to repre- 
sent, in all cases, the native pronunciation by any combination of 
English letters. 

There are a great many names, respecting the pronunciation of 
which it is difficult to determine how far the English analogy should 
be allowed to prevail over the analogy of the languages to which 
the words respectively belong. If we look for authorities for the 
pronunciation of these names, we find comparatively few ; and most 
of such authorities as exist embrace but a small part of the words 
of this class j and there is also much disagreement among orthoe- 
pists with respect to the pronunciation of such of these names as 
they undertake to pronounce. 

With regard to the geographical names which pertain to all the 
countries in which the English language is spoken, including the 
British empire in Europe, the United States, and the British prov- 
inces generally, their pronunciation is, of course, conformed, for the 
most part, to the analogy of the English language. In addition to 
these, all the geographical names which belong to other parts of the 
globe, but which have become Anglicized by having changed their 
native form and assumed an English orthography, are also con- 
formed to the general principles of English pronunciation. The 
most common geographical names, such as those which relate 
to the great divisions of the globe, the names of the countries, 
kingdoms, states, principal cities, &c., are differently written, as 
well as differently pronounced, in different languages. The fol- 
lowing table exhibits a few examples of this diversity, by way of 
illustration : — 


English, 

French, 

O&rman. 

^mUh, 

Italian, 

Asia, 

Asie, 

Asien, 

Asia, 

Asia. 

Africa, 

Afrique, 

A&ika, 

Africa, 

Affidca. 

Europe, 

Europe, 

Europa, 

Europa, 

Europa. 

America, 

Am^rique, 

Amerika, 

America, 

America. 

England, 

Angleterre, 

England, 

Inglaterra, 

Inghilterra. 

Spain, 

Espagne, 

Spanien, 

Espana, 

Spagna. 

Italy, 

Italie, 

Italien, 

Italia, 

Italia. 

Germany, 

Allemagne, 

Deutschland, 

Alemania, 

Germania. 

Austria, 

Autriche, 

Oesterreich, 

Austria, 

Austria. 

Sweden, 

Subde, 

Schweden, 

Suecia, 

Svezia. 

London, 

Londres, 

London, 

Londres, 

Londra. 

Leghorn, 

Livoume, 

Livorno, 

Lioma, 

Livorno, 


There can be no doubt but that geographical names, which 
assume such different forms in different languages, should be pro- 
nounced differently by the inhabitants of different countries, and in 
accordance with the analogies of their respective languages.^ All 
the common geographical names, such as are familiar to all intel- 
ligent persons, have become more or less Anglicized, and their 
pronunciation is more or less conformed to the English analogy. 
Many of these words may be considered as perfectly Anglicized, 
and they are accordingly pronounced as common English words 5 


but there are many that are only partially Anglicized, and with 
regard to such it is often difficult to determine how far, in pro- 
nouncing them, the English analogy should be allowed to prevail 
over that of the language to which the words properly belong. 

Some foreign geographical names are introduced into the English 
language without changing their orthography; but their pronun- 
ciation is, nevertheless, conformed to the English analogy. The 
word FariSf for example, an Englishman or an Anglo-American, in 
speaking his own language, would pronounce, in conformity to it, 
Farris ; though, if he were speaking French, he would pronounce it 
pa're, in conformity with the French language. 

With respect to the class of words which are partially Anglicized, 
there as a great diversity in the manner of pronouncing them. 
Some respectable speakers incline to pronounce them, for the most 
part, according to the English analogy, while others aspire to 
pronounce them as they are pronounced in the several languages 
to which they appertain ; and there are many cases in which it is 
difficult to determine which is to be the more approved, the English 
or the foreign method. A person conversant with foreign lan- 
guages will be likely to pronounce such words in the foreign 
manner ; while a mere English scholar may be naturally expected, 
and may be permitted, to incline more strongly to the EngHsh 
mode. It may be often desirable to know what the native mode 
of pronouncing such words is, though it may not be advisable, in 
common use, to adopt it. 

Proper names are more subject to a corrupt pronunciation, or 
one which is not conformed to the orthography, than common 
names. A considerable number of the geographical names per- 
taining to England are pronounced very differently from what their 
orthography indicates ; as, for example, Gh&risey and Cirmcestert 
commonly pronounced ches^se and sis'e-ter, Americans are some- 
what less inclined to deviate from orthography, in the pronunciation 
of some words, than the English are. BerwicTc and Warwick, for 
example, which are pronounced in England b&r^iJc and wor^ik, are 
very often pronounced, in the United States, as they are spelt. 

The foUovsing Vocabulary was originally prepared as an appendage 
to the Comprehensive Dictionary, and was annexed to that work in 
183d. In preparing it, use was made of a great variety of sources 
of information, one of the most considerable of which was Eam- 
shaw^s ‘‘Concise Gazetteer, exhibiting the Pronunciation of the 
Names." It has since been considerably enlarged and improved, 
by further inquiry, and by the examination of various new author- 
ities, particularly Mr. Baldwin's “ Universal Pronouncing Gazetteer, 
a work first published in 1845, Lippincott's « Pronouncing Gazetteer 
I of the World,” pubHshed in 1865, and MuUer's “ Wbrterbuch der 
auslandischer Eigennamen,” third edition, 1849. Still, this Vocab- 
ulary, in its present state, is very imperfect. The pronunciation 
affixed to many of the words may be objected to as not the most 
proper. A person much versed in foreign languages will be likely 
to think that the pronunciation generally has been too much .^gli- 
cized ; while a mere English scholar will think it is not sufficienlly 
so ; and both may, doubtless, make out a plausible case in favor of 
their respective views. But, defective as it is, it is hoped that it 
will not be found a useless appends^ to a pronouncing dictionary. 

C1751) 
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PRONUNCIATION OF MODERN GEOGRAPHICAL NAMES. 


PRONUNCIATION OF SEVERAL EUROPEAN LANGUAGES. 


The following rules, respecting the pronunciation of certain letters in 
the principal modern languages of Continental Europe, may be of some 
use in relation to the pronunciation of names peitainmg to the several 
countries where these languages are spohen, and which aie not included 
in the present vocabulary- Yet it may be advisable for a mere English 
scholar to mahe hut a partial application of them in practice. 

VOWELS. 

A. — The vowel a, in situations in which the analogy of the English 
language would naturally give it the sound of long has, in most of the 
languages of the Continent of Europe, what is called the ItoMcm, sound, 
that is, the sound of et in fat and In other situations, its sound 

approaches nearly to its short English sound, as in 
J5. — In these languages, the sound of the vowel c, at the end of an ac- 
cented syllable, is geneially the same as that of the English long a infate^ 
iiame* In other situations, it has the sound of the English short e, as in 
met^ men^ or of e in there, where. 

-The long sound of i, in these languages, is the same as in the Eng- 
lish word marine, being the same as the English long sound of e in mete, 
see 7 i. The short sound is the same as its English short sound, as iivpiTi. 

O. — The vowel o has the same sounds that it has in English in the words 
note, not, and nor. 

XT. — The vowel «, in most of these languages, has the same sound that 
it has in English in the word rule, being the same as oo in fool, moon, and, 
when short, it has the sound of w in. bull, or of oo in good. The sound of u 
in the French language, and also in. the Dutch, has no equivalent sound in 
English ; and it can be learned only by oral instruction. It may be regard- 
ed as intermediate between the sound of long e and oo, partaking of both. 

y.-— The vowel y has, in most of these languages, the same sound as i, 
that is, of long e, as in me j hut in the Dutch language (in which it is now 
written it has the sound of the English long i, as in ^ine. In Danish 
and Swedish, it is like the French and Dutch u. 

Diphthongs. 

AB or A. — The sound of the diphthong ae, in Dutch, is like the English 
sound of a in far*, in German, the sound of ae or a is like that of the Eng- 
lish long a, as mfate. 

AL — The sound of the diphthong ai, in French, is like that of the Eng- 
lish long a, as in fate; in the other languages, like that of the English 
long i, as in pine, 

AV and EAU. — The diphthong 052/, and the triphthong eau, in French, 
have the sound of the English long o, as in note ; as Ckaumont (sli6-m6ng0> 
Beauvais (bs-vS'). In German, Dutch, Danish, Italian, Spanish, and Por- 
tuguese, the diphthong au has nearly the English sound of ow in now ; as, 
Amterlitz (bfls'ter-liis). The German diphthong au, or aeu, has a sound 
like that of the English diphthong oi in toil; as, Staudlin (atoit'lnj). 

El and EX, — The diphthong ei, in French, sounds like the English long 
a in fate. In German, the diphthongs ei and ey have a sound similar to 
the English sound of long i, as in pine ; as, Eien^deVherg, 

EU. — The French diphthong eu has a sound similar to the English sound 
of e in her, or u in fwr. The German diphthong ew has a sound similar to 
that of the English diphthong oi in toil; as, Nemtadt (nbl'stat). 

IE. — The diphthong ie, in French, German, Dutch, &c., has the sound 
of the English long e, as in mete ; as, Wii'land. 

OE or b, — The sound of the German, Danish, and Swedish diphthong 
oe or d resembles that of the French eu. It has no equivalent sound in 
English, and is not easily explained. It may be conceived as intermediate 
between the long English sounds of a and o, and resulting from an attempt 
to utter them simultaneously. It may be approximately represented in 
English by ffh, as in the name of Goethe or Gbthe (pronounced |eli'ta). 

OO. • — The diphthong oo, in Geiman, Dutch, and Danish, has the sound 
of oo in the English word door, or of o in note. 

OU, — The French diphthong ou has the sound of the English oo in tool; 
as, Tiru-lbuse^ (td-16z0- 

UE or tf. — The sound of the German, Dutch, and Danish diphthong 
ue or &, is like that of the French zt. 

CONSONANTS. 

The sounds of most of the consonants, in the Continental languages, 
are the same as in English. iSome of the principal exceptions are the fol- 
lowing ; — 

B. — The sound of i, in German,;at the end of a syllable, is like that of 
the English ; — in Spanish, between two vowels, similar to v. 


C. — The sound of c, in German, before e, i, and y, is like that of t$ in 
English ; — in Italian, before e and ^, like that of ch in the English word 
chill; in Spanish, before e and i, like that of th in thin, 

jG. — The sound of in German and Dutch, at the end of a syllable, is 
like that of ^ in English; — in Danish and Spanish, between two vowels or 
at the end of a syllable, like that of th in this. 

G. — The sound of g, in French, hefoie e, i, and y, is like that of zh in 
English, or of s in pleasure ; —in Spanish, before e and i, the same as the 
Spanish J; — in Italian, before e and %, like that of g in the English word 
gem, orj in Jet; —in Dutch, its sound is that of a strongly aspirated /i ; — 
in German, at the beginning of words, it is hard, like g in get ; at the end 
of a syllable, or between vowels, it has a peculiar sound intermediate be- 
tween those of consonant y and of g in’get; following n, it combinc.s with 
it in a nasal sound, as in English, — and in words ending in ngen, it is 
thrown, back on the penultimate syllable ; as, IJcclding-en. 

H. — This letter is mute in French, Spanish, and Italian; — in Portu- 
guese, when it follows I or n, it takes the sound of consonant y, or sci%es 
as a sign that the I has a liquid sound; as, Minho (inuti'vo). 

J. — The sound of/, m French and Portuguese, is> like tliat of z7i in Eng- 
lish; — in Spanish, it is like that of h strongly asphated; — in Italian, and 
also in Hungarian when not preceded by d, g, ori, it is like the long English 
e in me; — in the remaining languages, it is like that of consonant y, 

M. — This letter, in Fiench, when preceded by a vowel, and followed by 
any other consonant except m, selves to mark the vowel as nasal. It is 
represented, in English, by ng. 

N. — The letter n, in French, when preceded by a vowel, and followed by 
any other consonant except n, also serves as a sign that the preceding 
vowel is nasal; — in Spanish, n has a liquid sound, like that of n in the 
English word name, blended with the sound of consonant y. 

V, — The sound of v in German, is the same as that of f in English. 

W, — The sound of w, m the German and Dutch languages, is similar 
to that of V in English. 

X, — The sound of x, in Spanish, is like that of h strongly aspirated, 
being the same as that of the Spanish^’, ond also of g before e and i ; — in 
Portuguese, it is like sh in the English word shall. 

Z, — The sound of z in Goiman, and most generally in Italian, is like 
that of ts in English;— in Spanish, like th in the English word thiu ; — 
in Italian, like ts. 

Digraphs. 

GH. — The sound of the digraph ch, in French and Portuguese, is the 
same as the English sh, or of ch in chaise;'^ in Spanish, the same as ch in 
the English word chill; — in Italian (as in woids from the ancient lan- 
guages, Hebrew, Greek, and Latin), like that of k. — In German and Dutch, 
it has a hard, guttural sound, not easily represented in English, but re.sem- 
bling that of h strongly aspirated. It is represented in this Vocabulary, as 
it is in others, by the letter k. 

GL. — This digraph, in Italian, blonds the sounds of I and consonant y, 

GN. — This digraph, in French and Italian, sounds like the Spanish n, or 
like the letters ni in the English word onion, 

LL. — The sound of U, in Spanish, is like that of gl in Italian, or that of 
the letters lU in the English word zniUton. 

SO. — This digraph, in Italian, before e and i, is sounded like sh in the 
English word shell. 

5C£r. — The sound of sch, in German, is the same as that of sh in the 
English word sheU;-^ in Italian, before e and Q-lso in Dutch, like 

that of sk in the English word skiU. 

ACCENT, 

In the French language, there is no recognized accented syllable, every 
vowel (the mute or obscure e only excepted) receiving a full and distinct 
utterance ; but in English representations of the pronunciation of French 
words, the last syllable is generally marked as having an accent. Tlie 
same is true of Hungarian words. In the Dutch, German, Danish, and 
Swedish languages, the principal accent falls upon the radical syllable of a 
word, and, in general, will naturally be given correctly by an English read- 
er. Italian words, and words ending in a vowel in Spanish and Portuguese, 
are generally accented on the penultimate syllable ; but there are numer- 
ous exceptions, especially in Italian. Spanish and Portuguese words end- 
ing in a consonant are mostly accented on the last syllable. The seat of 
the accent in Polish words Is always the penultimate syllable. Eussian 
words are almost always accented on the last syllable 5 but in our pronun* 
ciation of them, they are often conformed to the analogy of English words. 
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All (a) 

Aa'ghon (.I'lcon) 

Aril'borjs; (al'boig) 

AAc (ai) 

Aar'gau (ai'goa) 

Aai'hdus 

A'Ath (At) 

Al)'gi-co 

kan' 

Ah-it-kunsk' 

Ab-.UGCciy' (ab-an-kiO 

B. Br. E. P. T. 
A'ba-iio, AT. 

(».i-b.isli'c-ft) 
Abbe-ViHe', (Pr.) ' 
Ab'b9-villo, (d. C.) 
Ab'(H*-bi?)th'()ck 
Al^oi-bilSth'wick C-ik) 
Ab*(,Ji-decn' 
Al)-oi-gfi-V(Sn'ny, 

{nnlg ub-^i-gen'o) 
Al)-<T-nCtU'y 
AlMn-yst'ivjtJi 
Ab'iug-dfRi 
A 'bn, or X'l>G 
Aboiuoy (.lb-i?-niu'), P. 7\ 
A-l>5'm(‘y (-nia , A/. 
AbAo-hliPlii' (-fehirO 
Ab-ou-lctr' 

Ab-ou-slr' 

Ah ou-tl}',o' 

Al)-r*iii'L(;tJ 
A-l)roPhOM (-yos) 

Abnizzo (A-biut'sO) 

Ab-HC'c^in 

Ab-d-tlfto' 

Ab-y H-tiln'i-?, 

A-ca'di-a 

Ac-a-F^fll'cG 

Ao-C9-mdc' 

A-chCon' 

AsU'iU 

Agh-mlm' 

Ac*9U-cU'gua (-gw‘A) 

Acqs (dlcH) 

Ac'<iui (dk^kwH) 

Ac'ro 

Aero (a'kor, er U'ker) 
A-rtAir' 

A*da'I}-aj or A-dA'li-fi 
Ad'e^-nA, P. IVr, 

A-d'A'iia, je. P. T. 

Ad'd:i 

A-ddl', tfr A Mol 
A'clyii, or AMda 
Ad'i jS(‘, or Ad'ido 
Ad-i-rSuM.jtck 
Ad'Iyr-boig 
A-dflur' 

A dn'wAh, M. P, P.Cyc^ 
Ad'o-wldi, JE. 

Ad-rii-inl'ti 

A'dri-?. 

A-dri-en-S'plo 

A-dri-dt'i'c 

AS-gl'ua, or 
^ do (aT9-6) 

A1 gUftE-ia-tan' 

Af |-6um^ 

Af r^l-gd'^a 
Al ri-c?i 
Ag'^-dO§ 

Agdo (ftgdj 
Agon (a-zhb«g») 
Ag'g^r-hduA 
Agh^rim (iwg^rim) 
Ag'in-cSurt, (err adMin-k8r) 
Agnadello can-ya-dai^lo) 
Agnono ten yc^na) 

A-g3e'tfli 
A'gr^, 09 A'gt?t 
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A'gr?im 

A-gue-dIPU (a-gwa-dSPyd) 
A'gud Nuo'vd (d'gwA nwa'- 
va) 

A'guris Cal-i-cn'tes 
A guay'o (n-gwj'G) 
A-giVh^a (-y?a) 

A-liaiPfa 
Aii-m6d-?i-bAd' 
Ali-uiod-ndg'gijir 
All- was' 

Aich'stAdt (ik'aiAt) 

Ai^Ie 

Aigiies Mortea (ag-moit') 
Am (azig) 

Aln-tab' 

Aiane (an) 

Ai.\ (aka, or us) 
Aix-Ia-Olui-pelle' (aks-la- 
ahe-pCl'), B. Br, T. Wk 
Aix-la-OJia-pollo' (aa-Igi- 
she-pSl'), i3. Jlf, Svi 
Ajaccio (si-yat'clio) 

A-J«4ii' 

A-jaa-^-ltick' 

Ai-iiiCQr' 

Ak'(i-bU 

Ak-bar-51-bad' 

Ak-or-nian' 

Ak-hjs-aAr' 

Ak-inJm' 

Ak-sliehr' (-jk-sliAr') 
Al-a-bA'ing. 

A-luch'<.i-a 

Al-^i-gO'gia 
A-lais' (a-la') 

Al-j-moMd (-ma'-) 

Alte-mn 

Alte-mos 

A'lsind 

A-lAj)-5i-ha' 

Alte-qua 

Al-?i-filieUr' (-sliirO 
A-lAs'k? 

Aia-te-me-ha' (M-te-m^i- 

iiaw') 

Al'bd 

Albacete (ai-b3.-tha'ta) 
Al-ba'm-si, or Al-b?i-nlte 
Al-bJi'no 
Al'b^-ny 

Albegna (al-boiifya) 
Al-bv*-nUrle' 

Al-lm-fe'rgi (-fa.'-) 
Al-bu-quer'qne (al-bi,i-kdr'- 
kf^), B. E. T. Wr. 
Al'bd-querque (Sil'bo- 
kerk), Brn, 

Al-c^-ia' 

Al'ce-m5 

AlcaSiz (&l-k5in-ySthO 

Al-cdu'te-ra 

Abca-rSte 

Al'cea-t^r, (or awl'st^r) 
Alc-inaet' 

Al-c5'ngi 

Al-co'y 

Al-d&n' 

Al'der-ney 

A-lSn'con, (or al-an-s5ng') 
Alentejo (&l-?ng-ta'zh6) 
A-J2p'p5 
Al-e-rJ'a, T. 

A-le'ri-si (-m'-), M. P. 
Al^s-sftn'dri-ei 
A-lea'tten 
Al-9x-^ii-dr8t'te 

Al-9x-ftn'dri-9L 

Al-gar'V9 

Al-Je'n-e 

Abge-zS'rea 


Al-giSr§' 

Xl'g9-a, or 
Al-go'md, 

Al-lu'ma, Cor a,-la'md) 
Al-j-cant' 

Al-i-caii'te 

Al-i-Cd'ia* 

Al-i-cd'di 

Alk-niiar' 

Al-la-hf^-bad' 

Al'teh-sli^hr (-shir) 

Al'le 

Al'le-ghS-ny 
Alliei (al-e-a') 

Al'l9-a 

Al'l9-way 

Al-m^i-dSn' 

Al-man'sa 

Al-me'f-di (gil-ma'^-dsi) 
Al-me-irl'51 
Al-mi-idn'tf 
Al-iHo'rdh 

Almunecar (^l-mdn-y^- 
kar') 

Alnwick (an'nik) 

Al-sUco' 

Al-tat' 

Al-t?i-in&-ha' 

Al-t 9 -ml'rd 

Al-tgi-jnfi'ri 

Al' teii-birg 

Al'ton 

Al't9-na 

Al'torf 

Alt'zey (ait'si) 

A-ldai 

Al-v?i-rd'd3 

Amte-ger 

A-mai'fi 

Am-gi-pA'14 

Am-gt-jiln'te 

Ani-ai-rsL-pti'ra 

A-ma^se-id 

A-ma'spd 

Am-^i-tlque' 

A'Hiax'j-ghJ 

Ara'^l- 29 n 

Am-gi-zo'ni-si 

Am'be'rg 

Ara-beit' (llng-bdr'l 
Am'blp-slao 

Aniboise (Ang-bwOz', or 
km-bolz') 

Arn'bbj?, or Am-bdy* 

Am-boy'nsi 

Am'brfz 

A-nicd-a-bUd' 

Am-ed-nA'giir 

Ain'e-ldnd 

A-mSr'i-c?i 
A'mer§-fbrt 
Am'or-sham 
Am-hVra 
Am'herst (-^rst) 

Am'i-Sns, (or &m*e-ang') 
A-mite' 

Amlwch (Ain'lSk) 

Am-m9-nda'svic 

Am-ps-kSag' 

A-mSa' 

A-m8ur' (si-in8r') 
Am'phi-1‘A, jE. P. P,Cyc. 

Am-plil'U, B. T. 
Am-ret-s3r' 

Am'ster-dSlm 

An-9.-dli:' 

Anahuac (an-si-whkO 
A'nam, Of* 

An'ri-pa, cy 


An-si-to'l}-5i 
An-?i“tol'i-c5 
An'c^is-t^r (5ng'-) 

An-co'na 

An-da-Id'§i-a 

An-da-man' 

Andelys, Les (laz angd IG') 
An-de-rab' 

An'der-nich 

An'de^ 

An-doi'r^ 

An'dp-ver 
An-dros-c6g'gm 
An-dii'jai (fin-diS'lieir) 
Aii-ddx'pr (an-dd'lip-r) 
An-e-ga'da 

An-^-ra', or An-ga'm 
Anje-li'na 
An^er-inann-land' 
An’g'er-niAnn-ldnd 
(ong'-), M. T, 

An'ger|, (or ang'zlia) 

An'gle-sey (ang'gl-so) 

An-go'te 

An-gd'ra 

An-gps-td'ri 

AngoulGine (dug-g6-15m') 
An'grgi 

An-gual'4 (-gwtl'-) 

An'gus (Sng'giis) 

An'hAlt 

An'holt 

An-i-bai' 

An'jSUj (or Ang-zli6') 
An'fclam (dng'fclam) 

t n-k6'ber 
n'na-berg 
An-nigh' (an-ni') 
Aii-nsi-m8o'kgL 
An-nSp'o-Ks 
Ann A-rhn'del 
An'ne-cy, (or in'sS') 
An-np-bon' 

An-np-nay' 

Ans'pigli 

An-U'lo 

An-te-que'ra (-ka'ra) 
Antibes (U.ng-tSb') 
An-tj-cos'tj 
An-tie't?iin 
An-ti'ffud (-gi) 

An-tilles' (5in-tclz') 
An-tiPles- B. Wr, 
An't|-^h 

An-ti-9^qui'^ (-ke'^) 

An-tip'gt-ros 

Aii-t}-&a.'n'i 

An-n-va'ri, M. P, P. Oyc> 
AH-ti'vi-rlj T, 

Ant'werp 

An-z3'co 

Anzm (ing-zang') 
An-zy-an' 

A-Ss'ta 

A-p'd'chp 

Ap'^n-ninef 

Ap-py-iach'ee 

Ap-pa-Uch-i-co'te 

Ap-pen-z6U' 

Ap-pp-mftl'tox 
A-pd're (a-pd'ra), Pr, P. T. 
A-pd-re' (a-pd-ra'), Af. 

Pr. P. P. Wr, 

* A-pd-ri'macj Af. 

A'qui (A'kwe) 

Aq'uj-lfi (ftk'wy-la) 

Aquileia fak-we-la'yA) 
Aquin (a^k&r.g') 

A-qu!'n5 

A-ra'bi-y 


Ar'fl-gbn 

Ar-a-guy' 

A-raiche', fil 
Ar'gil, 01 A-iil' 

Ar-yn-juez' (-liweth'). Pr. 

A-ran'juez (-hwGtli), Af. 
A-rhn'sas 
Ai'a-rit 
Ar'ys, or A-iis' 

A-rau' (y-iou') 

Ar-iiu-ca'ni-51 

Ar'b? 

Ar-bioath' 

Aich-an'gel 
Ar^li-i-pel'gi-go 
Ar-cG'U 
Ar-c5t', T, 

Ar'c5t, Wr, 

Ar'de-bSl 

Ar-deche' (ar-dSsh') 
Ar-de-ldn' 

Aidennes (ar-dSn', or ar'- 
dyn) 

Ar'dUli 

Ar-e-cl'v6 

Ar'^in-berg 

Ai'$ns-beig 

Xr-c-qu3'pi (-kS'pi) 

i\-r6z'z6 (^-rSt'boj 

Ar-gen-tan' (ar-zlian-fing') 

Ar-|en-td'ro 

Aigenteml (slr-zhan-tijl') 
Argenti^i'o (ar-zhan'te-ii') 
Ar'gen-tlne 
Ar'gos 

Ar-gSs'to-li, P. Pr. E, P. 
71 P.C7JC. 

Ar-gys-to'li, Af. 

.^r-5yie', or Ar'gyle 
Ar'gy-r5 Cas'tro 
A-rl'ca 

Ari&ge (i're-azh') 

A-rSn'hos (-yos) 

.^-iis'pe 

Ar-kiii's^s, (formerly ar'- 
fcen-saw) 

-(iLr-kl'ks 
Ark'low 
Arl'berg 
Arle§, (or arl) 

Ar-magh' (yr-ma'), P. 71 
Ar'megli (-ina), Sw, Wr. 
Armagnac (ir-min-yak') 
Ar-ms'ni-a 

Armenti6res(ar-inan't9-ir') 
Aril 'helm 
Arns'berg 
Arn'stadt (iru'sut) 

Ar'o-5, or A-roe' 

A“r88s't88k’ 

Ar-pl'no 
Arques (irk) 

Ar-ry-ckn' 

Ar'ryn 

Ar'ras 

Arnfege (a-re-azh'i 
Ar'ris-bbrg 
Artois (4r-twa') 

Ar'un-dSI, (Eng.) 

A-run'del, (U. S.) 

As-cliaf fen-burg 
Ascn-ers-le'ben (Ssh-erz- 
^ la'b^n) 

As'C9-li 

As-cUt'ney 

Ash-yn-tss', or A-skin'tfe 
Asli-md-netn' 

Ash'o-v^r 
Ash-ta-bu'te 
Ash'ue-I3t (-we-> 

A'si-y (d'slte-^) 


As-pliyl-tr'tog 
As-pr9-pSl'5i-mo 
As-sam', or As'sym 
As-saye' (ys-sa', or ys-si') 
Aa'sen 

Ais-sln'ni-bolii 

As-si'si 

As-s8u-an' 

As-sump'ri 9 n (ys-sSm'shynj 
As-ter-a-b.ld' 

As'tj 

As-tor'ge 

As-t5'n-«i 

As-tia-clian' 

As-tu'n-as 

At-a-ca'nja,P. P, T* P.Cyc 
A-ta-ca-inA', Pr. 
At-au-al' (at-oCl-I') 

At'by-ia 
Xt-ba'iA, P. T. 
Atch-a-fa-lay'gt 
At-cheSn' 

At-fe' (at-fa') 

Ath-a-pGs'eow 

Atli'ens 

Ath-loiie' 

Atli' 91 , or A'thpl 
Ath'QS 

A-thy', or Xtli'y 
A-T3'n^ 

X tAJaa 

At-6S-I', or A-tSa'i 

A“tla't5 

A'tri 

At'ta-li, or At-ti'la 
Attigny (yt-tGn'ye) 

At-t3ck' 

At-G-I', or A-td'i 
Aube (6b) 

Aubenas (ob-nha'), Af. 
Aubenas (ob-na', or o'be- 
nis'), 7’ 

Aubigny (6-bSn'ye) 

Au'bum 

Aubusson (6-bl3s-s5ng') 
Audi (6sh) 

Auchinlecli (af'flek), P.Oyc* 
Auch'in-lech (ok'-), T 
Aude (od) 

Au'er-bi§h (oCi'cr-ba.k) 
Au'er-sadt (du'er-stdt) 
Au'ge-Id 

Aug^'burg, (or 'dhgs'burg^ 
Au-ghs'ta 

Au-glis'to-v6, P. Cyc. 
Au-gtia-t6'v3 (Sa-gds-t5'! 
v5), Af. P. T. 

Annis (6-n€s', or 6'ne/ 
Au'rjch (Sfi'rik) 

Aurillac (5-rSl'yafc) 
Au-rung-^-bSd' 

Aus'ter-litz, (orb'fts'tfmtfj, 
A:us-tr5il-a'si-y (-sh§-y) 
Aus-tra'li-9. 

Aus'tri-^ 

Au-t3iu'ggi 
Au-tSn' (6-tan') 

Auvergne (6-virn') 

Aux Cayes (6-kaz) 

Auxerre (6-sS.r') 

Aux-onne', (or o-eSn') 

A'v^, or A'vA 

Av'gi-15n 

A-vats'ghU. 

A-ve'i-r6 (a-va'^i5) 

Av-el-lJ'n6 

A-vgl'ia 

Avenches (e vnnsV* 
A-vfer'no 
A-vfer's.i 
Avesnes (y-vSn') 

Aveyron 
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Avezzann (5l-vpt-R.i.'ro) 

Avijrnon !.iv-cii-\Oii!i') 

Xv'i-U 

Av-l5'na 

A-vo'ca 

X'VQTi 

Av-oy-olle§^ 

Avrauclies (a,v-r'dnslii') 
Ax-din', or Ax'y.m 
Ay-9-cii'ch5 

Ay^-9-m5n't0 (i-g,-ml5n'ta) 
Ayle§'bii-ry 
Ayr (ir)- 
Ayr'shire 
A-zer-bi-jSn'^, or 
Xz-ei-balOan 
Az'oi, or Az'oph 
A-z6re§', or 


B. 

Cape 

Baccbiglione (bafc-kel-yo'- 
na) 

Bagh-i-aii^ 

B?i-dag'ry 

Bad>?i-jos' (bad-gi-hos') 
Bad'a-jos, 5m. 
Bad-ak-slun' 

BA' den, or BSd'ea 
Ba-den-wel'ler 
Baeza fba-a'thA) 

Bag-daa', or Bag'dS.d 
Bagnara (b&n-yA'ra) 
Bagneres (blti-yAr') 
Bdgnots ( ban-yol') 
Bagnaiea (l)aii-y^-ra^a) 
B?i-ha'irja, 12. T. 

Ba-Iia'in?, B. fVr. 
B^liai' 

Bah-i'si (bI-5'51) 

B^L-liI'reli 
BAli'Iing-en 
Ball-rain', or Bah-reitt' 
Bahr-el-Ab'i-ad 
Bahr-el-Az'rek 
Pot' kdl 

Bal'redth (bl'rdt) 
Bai'iedth, T, 

Bal-rout', or Bai-r6ut' 

Baja (bsl'ya) 

BAkli^e-gan 
Ba'fcd, or Bgi-kfl' 
Bdl-^-ghAut'’ 

Bal-^L-fclk'va 

B'A'lg,-ritc' 

Bal-si-s6re' 

Bal'?i-t5n 

Bal'bec, or BSl-bSc' 

Bile (bai), or Ba'sel 

Bal-e-ar'jc 

BSLl-fv-r6sli^ 

Bgi-lize' 

Bilk 

Bal-kdn' 

Bal-lj-nA' 

Bdl-h-n^i-sloe' 

Bills 'ton-spd. 

Bal-mo-iai', B, 

B^il-nio'r^l, T. 
Bdl-ly-shan'njn 
Bil'tic 
Bil'ti-more 
Bilt'in-glass 
Betm-bSLr'ra 
Bdm'berg 
Bdm-b6uk' 

Bdm-i-an' 

Bam-in^-kd6^ 

B§i-nat' 

Bdn'cd (bdng'kd) 

B^j-nHC&l'Igi'ry 

Bdn-c6ut' 

Bdnff(baniO 
Bdn-ga-l3re' (bdng-7 
BSln'gor (telng'gbr) 

Ban-kbfc' 

Bdn'n^cks 

Ban'ngck-burn 

Ban-tam', or Ban'tam 

Bapaume (ba-p5m'5 

Bar'a-ba 

Bar-9-c6'fi 

Ba-rliche' 

Bar-a-la'ri-^ 

Bar-ba'doe| 

Bar'ba-ty 
B^ir-btl'da 
BAr-ce-l3'ngi 
B9-reil'ly (bai-ra'lf) 

Ba'rj 

Bar-I^-dUc' 

Barnaul (bdr-ncJiiilO 

Bar'n$-gat 

Barn^Hey 

BsL-r3ach' (:ba-r5ch0 
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B^L-ro'da 

Bii'p-mStz (-mSts) 
Bar-qui-si-ine'to (-ma'-) 
Bariciux (bar-iS'; 

Bai'ie 

Barreges (bar-razhO 
Ba'fcl, or Bile (bal) 
B?LS-man' 

Basques (bdsk) 

Bas'idli 

Bgis-Sd.'n6 

Basso Teire (bds-tirO 
Bas'so-ra, or Bas-so'ra 
Bas-tan' 

Bgts-ti'gi 

Bastogne (bas-ton') 

B?-Ta'v|-5i 

Bath 

Bat-js-can' 

Baton Rouge (ba-tn-r6zh') 
Battaglia (b&t-tal'ya) 
Bat-ti-ca-l5'a 
Baiisset (bo'&a) 

Bautzen (bout'sen) 

Baux (bo) 

B^-va'ii-gi 

Bay-a-zid' (bi-^i-zod') 
Bayoux (ba-yd') 

Ba-vonne' 

Bay'du (bl'6) 

Bay'reuth (bi'rdt) 

B.iz-tan' 

BGd'nnn-Bter 
Beam (ba-arnO 
Beaucaire (bS-kir') 
Beau'foU (S.C.) 

Beau 'fort (bo'fort) (Af.) 
Beau'ley (bo'le) 
Beau-ma'ns (bo-) 

Beaune (bon) 

Beauvais (lio-va') 

Bec'clef (bek'klz) 
BSd-n5ie' 

Bod-ou-ln§' 

BSd-o-wSen' 

BeSr'ing, or Behr'|ng 
Befort (ba-f5r') 

Eeira (ba'e-rA) 

Bel'rdut, (or ba'rdt) 

Buith 

Boja (ba-zha') 

B5-j?-p6ur' 

B$-15d'-el-Je-rid'' 

Be-lSm' (or ba-lSngO 
BGl-fist^ or BSl'fist 
Bolfoit (bel-fbrO 
BSl'gi-Qm 
BSl-giade' 

Belle-fon-taine' 

Belle-fonte' 

Belle-Isle, or Bellisle 
(b€l-ll') 

Bello-mSnte' 

Bello'ville 

Bel-’in-zo'na 

Bel-ld'nQ 

Be-ia6-chis-tan' 

Biaur-tdg 

BSl-vi-dere' 

Belvoir (bS'vur) 

Be-na're? 

B5n-c36'len 

BSnd-^-m'ir' 

Ben-e-ven't5 

BSn-gil' 

Ben-gi'zj 

Ben-gue'ia (bSn-ga'la) 
Be-nSn', JS. T, 

BSn'in, Wr. 

BSn-i-suSr 

B6n-L5'niQnd 

Beii-Ne'V|S 

Ben'ning-t9n 

Be-nS^vm' 

fien-sa'lem 

B6n§'Iioim 

Bentevoglio (bSn-te-voRyo) 
Ben'theim (ben'tlra) 
Be-rAr' 

Ite-rdt' 

Ber-be'ra, or Bbr'be-r’A 

Ber-btce', or Ber'bice 

BSr-e-zI'ni 

BSr^e-zSr 

Bdr'ga-m3 

Bdrg'en 

Be'ri'en-lidus 

Berg'en~5p-Z6&m' 

Bdr-h?im-pore' 

Berk'shtre 
Ber-lln', or Bor'lin 
Ber-md'd?i9 
Be'r'njird 
Be'r-njt-dStte' 

Berne 

Ber'ri-en 

Ber-tiS' 

Be'r'wick, (or bSr^rik) 
Besan^on (ba-z%ng'85ng') 


Bes-aa-ia'bi-g. 

Be-tliab'a-r? 

Beth'lG-li§m 

Beve'land, or B€v'e-l^d 
Bev-e-ren' 

Bev'et-ly 

Rnv'.i”-' 

H,« .11 -'.arO 
Beyia (ba'e-rd) 

Bey'root, (or ba'rot) 

Bozieis (bez-yirO, -E. 

Beziers (ba-z«-a'), JIf. T, 
Bhat-gong' (bat-) 
Bliurt-poie' (hurt-) 
Bi-dl'ys-t5k, B. Br» Wr, 
Bi-a-R s'tSk, E. 
Bl-al-ys-tok', P, T, 
Bad-as-so'ai 
BiGl'e-ield (-felt) 
Biel'go-iod, E. 

Bl-el-go-xod', P. T, 
Bj-etine' 

Bil-ba'o 

Bjl-bo'g 

Bil-e-dul'|§-rld 

Bil'lei-ic-?i 

Bjn-gA'zi 

Bing'en 

Bing'h^im-ton 

Bi'o-bl-o 

B ir 'k et-el-Ke-r8un'’ 

Bn 'k ct-Sl-Mar-j-6ut' 

Bir'iriah 

Bir'mjng-ham 

BSs'eay 

Bis-nfi-gdr' 

Bis-sa'go^ 

Bis'ti-neau (bis'te-no) 

Blank 'en-bdrg 

BlucU'iiig-ley 

Blud'boe 

Blcl'beig 

Blen'helm, or Blen'hejm 
Blois (blwd, or bloi) 

Bo'ber 

Bocage (bS-k'Azli') 
Bs'den-sSS' 

Bojuf (bSO 
Ba3uf-Ba>'8u (biif-) 

Boglio (b5l'y3) 

Bog-li-pSre' 

B5-go-ta' 

Bo-liS'mi-?. 

Boh'nier-wild 
Bois-le-Duc (bwa-le-ddli 
BSk-liA'ra 
Bol-bec' 

Ba'l! 

B9-l!'var, M. 

Bol'i-vdr, B. T. Wr, 
Bo-llv'i-51 

Bologna (bo-lon-'ya) 

Bol-se'nd (bSl-sa'nA) 

BSl'so-ver 

Bol'ton 

Bol-z*A'n5 

Bo'niftr-sdnd 

B8in-bay' 

Bo-ndir' 

Bo-nsL-ven-td'r'A 
B6'n?t Vis'tsi 
B3n-d8u' 

B9-nSss' 

Bon-i-iU'cio (-cho) 

B9-iiln' 

Boom (bom) 

Bae-tein' 

Bo-piul' 

Bor-deaux' (bor-do') 

Borgno (b*drw) 

Bor^ne-S 

Bbru'iiulm 

Boi-iidu' 


Bow'doin (bo^dn) 

Bo-ya'cd 

Bozzolo (bot'so-l5) 

Bra'bant, or Biai-bdnt' 

Bra'ga 

Bra-gdn'zgi 

Bra'hi-low 

BrAh'ma-p68'trd 

Bran'den-biirg 

Bran'dy-wine 

Brauns'berg (brbfina'be'rg) 

Bia-zlR 

Br^-z6'ri-gi 

Braz'os 

Brazza (brdt'sA) 
Bread-al'b?ine 
Bieatli'it 
Bregb'm, E. T. 

Bre'clijn, Wr. 

Brec'Qn 

Bre'd?, or Bre-da' 
Breg'entz (-ents) 

Biei'fa£h 

Bre-neau' (bre-no') 
BiSs'ci^i (biSsh'?.) 

BrSs'liu, (or bres'lou) 
Bretagne (bie-tAn') 
Br5't9n, (or biet'on) 
Biet'on (brTt'9n), T. 
Briancon (biS-ang'song') 
Bii-iie' 

Bildde'wi-tcr 
Bridlington (bur'ling-t9n) 
Briug (breg) 

Biiel 

Bii-enne' 

Bri-entz' (Snts') 

BrI-edx' (br5-6') 

Brlgh'ton (bit'tn) 

Brin'di-si 

BrS-6ude' 

Bris'a^h 

BrTs'gau (bris'goi) 

Bris'tol 

Brit'am (bilt'tn) 

Bri-tan'ni-gi 

BrTt'ta-ny 

Brix'Ji?im 

BrS'dy 

Broek (brdk) 

BrSni'be'rg 
Brdm'ley 
Brimp'tpn 
Br5n'do-l6 
Brook'line (brik'-) 
Brooklyn (biiik'-) 

Brough (brQf) 

Brdeh'sAl 
Br6*gcs 
Brdlil (bidl) 

Brdnn 
Brun^'wick 
Brus'self 
Brzesc’(zSsk), E. 

Brzesc (bzhSsts), T, 
Bacli'?m 

Byi^han'^in 

BG-|hsi-r6st' 

B^-eliA'ri-gi 
Bu'dA, or Bi'dd 
Bud'wels 

Bue-nAire' (bwa-ndr') 

Buen Ay're (bwen-i'ra) 
Bue-na-ven-td'ra (bxya-) 
Buenos Ayres (bwa'nos-I'- 
res, or bQ'nos-it'ez) 
BuftWs 
Bdg 

Builth (bilth) 

Bd-j^-lin'ce 

Bdk-ha'ri-gL 

Bd'ld£h 

Bd'la-m'A 


B8r-9-dl'n3 

BSsh-u-dn'fii^ 

B8s'ng;-Se-raI' 

Bos'n9.-Se-ra'j5 

Bos'phQ-ihs, or BSs'po-riis 
Bos'ton 

Bo§Vorth (bSz'wurth) 
Bot'e-tourt 

Both'nj-a 


Bbt'zen (-sen) 
Bou^hes'-dd-R] 


Bouillon (b81-yong0 
Bod-je'idtt (b8-ja'yd) 
Boulogne (b8-l6nO 
Bbur'bpn 

Bourbonnes-leS“Bai ns (b8r- 
bonMa-bdng') 
Bouideaux (b8r-ao0 
Bourg(b8rg) 

Bourg (b8r), T. 

Bourges (b8rzh) 

Bdu'rs 

B3u-t6n^ 

Bovines (b3-vSn') 


Bul-gS'ri-gi 

Bdlkh 

Bun'c9mbe (biSng'kum) 
BQn-del-cund' 

Bun'der A-hds'aj 

Bttntz'Iiu, (or biintR^Iou) 

Biird-wdn', or Bdrd'wan 

Bdrg 

Bdr'gSs 

Bur'g«n-dy 

Bar'bflim-pSur' 

BUr'ling-^n 

Bttr-rgim-pSS'ter 

Bdr'sA, or Bur's! 

Bdr'selield (bdr'shit) 

Biir'ton (bUr'tn) 

Bury (bSr'e) 

Bii-s4>c5 * 

Bd-shlre' 

Butt© (bat) 

BUt'ter-mere 
Bd-trin-to', E, 

Bd-trln't6, P. T, 
By-rA'ghur, E. 

By-r^-ghUr', T, 


a 

Ca-,f,r'r5is 

CAb'ell 

Ca-ben'dit 

Ca-bie'ra (kgi-bra'ra) 
Ca-bdl', or Ca-boul' 
C^-bu-hs-tan' 

Caccies (ka'tli^-ios) 
Cac-ha'6, or CacU'ao 
Gachoeira (kA-sh9-a'e-rA) 
C^-con'go (ksL-kong'go) 
Cd'diz 

C?i-do'r6 (-ra) 

Cad'ign 

Cd'en, (or kang) 

Caor-lc'on 
Caer-nidi'tlipn 
Caer-nar'voii 
Caer-plill'ly, B, E. 
C^er-pliil'ly, (or kar- 
fith'lQ), r. • 
Caf-fid'ii-a 
Caf'frc? (kal'ferz) 
Caf-i-iis-tdii' 

Cagliaii (Ical'yA-re) 
Ca-liiw'ba 
Ca'liir, (or kir) 

C^i-lio'k}-?. 

Csi-hoo^' 

Cdliors (ka-lior', or IcA-or') 
Cal'cos (kl'kos) 
Cairn-goiTii', T. 

CAirri-gOim', JEL 
Cal'ro (Egypt) 

Cui'ro (U. S.) 

Cal-^-bdr' 

Csi-ld'bii-?, or C^i-l'd'bii-gL 

Cdl-si-h6r'rA 

Cal'ais (kdVis) 

Cfil-a-inA'tA 

Cal-gi-ini-A'ne^ 

Cal-?^-tsi-yiid' 

Cil-si-trA'rA 

Cul-gi-ve'r5i5f (-vi'-) 

Cal'cgi-sied (kal'kgi-sli8) 

Cjil-cBt'tsi 

Oai'der 

Cal-c-do'ni gi 

Cal'cn-berg 

Cjil-hdun' 

Cal'i-cBt 
Cdl-i-foi'ni-?i 
C^l-lA'S, (or k&l-ya'O) 
Cal-la-p66'y'A 
Cal'niUr 

Caine (kAn, or kiwn) 
Cdl-tgL-gj-io'ne 
Cal-ta-ni-sct'tA 
Cal'u-met 

Cgil-vA'dos, JB. jE. P.Cyc. 
Cil-vd-dos', (or k-Al-v’A'- 
dos), T, ; CAl-vA-dos', 
M. P, 

Cai'vdrt 

Cgi-maiu'che 

Cflt-mar'go 

Cam-9-r6'ncs 

Cim-ba-liee' 

C^im-bay' 

Cgun-bo'di-fli 

Cam-bo^o' 

Cdm'bray, or CBm-bray' 
Cam'brj-a 


Cape Tlai 'tj-cn 
Cape'towri 
Cap-i-ta-uA'tA 
Ca'po d’is'tr|-gi 
Cd'pii 
Cap'u-a 
C9-rac'c.jis 
Car'a-iiKin, E. 

Ca-rd-man' (-inong'), T, 
Cir-st-nid'ni-si 
Cdi-cgi-soiine' 

Cir'de-nas 

Car'difl* 

Car'di-gin 

C?ir-(iS'na 

Cdi-i-d'oo 

Car-jb-bo'.yii, B. Br, T, 
C^-rib'bo-^n, Wr. 
Car-ib-bec' 

Ca-rin'thi-9 
Car-lTsle' (kdr-lil') 
Cdr'lo-witz 

Call? 'bad 

Cdil?-oio'n.l,orCarl?-ci6'nd 

r.. - ’/'i:., 

< . , 't. •. 

Carinagnola (kai-mgin-yO'- 
la) 

Car-mu'n? 

Cgir-nat'ic 

Car-niul' 

Car-iq-o'lA 

Oar-o-li'ngi 

Ca-19-iii' 

C.ii pa'tiii-an 

( .11 -|) ‘ii-i i'll a 

Car-pen-tias', (or kir- 
paiig'tias) 

CAr-pen-tiah' (kar-ittng- 

trAO, ^1/. P- 
Car-r.i'i A 
C;il-l|Clc-ffr'gi.lS 
Car'roll 
C.ir'ron 
Caislidlton 
(Kds-hor'tn) 

Ccir-tA'go 
Car-tsi-gc'na 
CAr' tor-fit 
OAr-th^^-^o'na 
Cdr-ti-pd'no 
Cii-sac', or Cd's'vic 

CVi^d'Io (-Id) 

Cus-9-iid'n'A 
(’as'hiii, or <7dH-bln' 
Cuspll'au (jvuhli'uu) 
Cj,i-«or'tA 
Cg,-ahdu' 

Cash'vll 

CVifcih'gAr, or Cash-pAr' 
Cdsh-infire', or Cush'wiGro 

CiK'pi-tjin 
Cas'sol 
CgkS-sJ'n'A 
CdS-si-tiuj-A'ri 
CAs-tol -iiau'd.^ry ' (kUs-tvl- 
niJ'(4-rC0 

Cgis-tCl' Vo-trA'nfi (v.i-) 
Casti glume (kas-tol yiViia) 
C^s-tllo' 

Castillon (kii8-tel-y3iig0 
Cgis-tiuo' 

CftH'tlo-b.li' (k-Ah'sl l.,ir') 
Cfts'tle-tf>n (kAs'hl-lon) 
Castrea (kas'tr) 

Cas'tro frio-vaii'ni 


Cam'brjd^e 

Cam'don 

C‘A-mtri'ha (ka-mSn'ya) 
Campagna (fcam-pAn'yA) 
Camp'boll (kBui'gl) 
Cam-pCachV 
Cim'po BAs'sS 
Cin4-da 
CAn-a-jo-hBr'ie 
Can-gin-dai'gu^ (-gw?) 
Cin-gt-nore' 

Cgi-na'r’Aj or Odn'gi-rA 
Cgt-na'rfe? 

OBn-a-sitt'ga 

CS,n-fli-St5'tai 

Ca-sav'e-rai 

C&n-dgi-hAr' 

Can-deish', (or fcan-dashO 

OAn'di-a 
Ca-ns'a 
Cin-is-t6'3 
Oa-n8n'i-cBt 
Cannes (kin) 

Can-n8u4hae 
Cin'tal, or Can-til' 
Oin'ter-by-ry (-bfir-e) 
Oin-tSn' (China), M, Wr, 
Cin't9n, B, T, 

Cin'ton (U. S.) 

Can-tyre' 

Cape I5rSt'9n, or Bre-t8n' 
Cape gllr'gr-deau (Jlr'^r-dO) 


Cdt-..i-lHun'bA 

Cdt-?^-h8u'ia. 

C.it-5i-lo'ni-gi 
Ca-t'd'ni-a, or Cg>tu'iii-Di 
Osl-tgiri zU'rfi 
Ca-tiw'b-i 

Catoau CamhrcHis (ka-t3' 
kUin bre-zC*') 

Cath-a-ri'nQn-stUdt (-Htit) 
C5^-thuy' 

Cat-mun'd88, K. Wr. 

CiU-mgin*d88', T, 
Ca-tbr'ce, (or kgi-t5r'tlia> 
Oats'ktll 
Cit-t9-riu'gus 
Cat-ta'ro, or Cdt'tgi-rfi 
Ciu-bdl' 

Cau'cd, (or kba'ktt) 
CiuV.gi-stifl 

Oaiigh.n5i-wa.'ggL (kiw-) 
Caune (k3n) 

Ciu'ver-y 
OA'va ’ 

Odv'9-l4 

Cfiv'gm 

Ci'vf*r-y 

Cawn-p5re' 

Cax-gt*m4r'c! 

Caxias (k^i-shS'gis) 

Caxooira (kk-sliQ-S e-tJt) 
Cay'cfis (kl'kas) 

Cay.3nne' (kl-«n') 
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Cay-nicln'; or Cay^m^n 
C..I yu'ga 
C.Ti-y use' 

C.iz-o-nG'Vj-a 

Co-.I-Ia' (SA-) 

C5-l)»i' 

Cu<;'il, B. 

CG'cil, T. 

CGf'a-lii 

Co-la'iio 

CcI'o-bCs 

Cul'lo 

Ccn'is, (or se-nG') 

Co-uW (se-nGsO, JU, 
OcpJi-?3i“l6'in-?i, or Cepli-gi- 
lO-iii'gi 
Ce-uim' 

Censnola (■*Gr-in-\G'U). R. 
Cerifrnol.i (<’Iia-iGii-\o'-- 
1 a), T. 

CSi^l-j5o, or Co-rJ''g6 
Oor-vo^i:i (sei-ViVrA) 

Cer'vj.a (chur'vo-il) 

Cer'vin, (or ser-vslng^ 
Ce-so'iiA (cliA-s<ViuO 
Ceu'ta, (or 8 a'u-U) 
Ccvoiinos (8 a-vGu') 

Coy-loii^ or Cey'Ion 

Ch'j-ca'G 

CHa'co 

(JJhd'gro (sha'gur) 

<JliA'grG.s 

ClKl-b-iip' 

([’lirilon-s ("’i.L-lGilg') 
(/li.iiu'lx‘1 -» \ 

(Mi.iJii'lx'j'j 

Chiiin-blGG' 

ClLliDouni (slU/mo-nG', or 
sIiA-mo'uo) 

Clmmp.igiio (tiJiAni-[)Aii'ya) 
(.’lum paign' (-pAu') 

Cilllll-plAlIl' 

rh,mM(5-U‘fir' 

Vlixn-<I(jMiJit-g6ro' 

CiiAii-tU'Iy (Hlidn-tGl'ye) 

< Uiii-p,i'U 
<n«^p^^l-IIlU 
(JiiAr'c^irt 

Clhiivnto (Hlu-rdiigt') 

OiiAi-'j trm 

Xi UdrMvov 

Charonto Inferiouro (hItA- 
r.tnjiit'-.ing f.i-n'-urO 
CIurlo'iiiDiit, /•- 
Cliitilo'iiionl, 7’.; <,’]iUr'- 
Ir-tiKiiiT, Ilf, 

Ciiarforoi (hiurl-rwA^, or 
fflUr-Ui-rol') 

C/hdr'lc voix' (sliAr'ln- 
VWl^^ or k 1 Ui' 1 (.'-voI') 
<,’hSlr'lvtti*.s-viUo 

(Uiartrt'H (Hhar'tr) 

X*Jlu,i-ryb^iia 

rh},i-t;ui'qu?i 

< ’hdtoaiibriant (sliA-tS^bre- 

UiigO 

< ’hSlroaiKiuii (slid-to-dUnO 

< ;h,lt<)aii-(Jotitljior (sJiU-tG- 

gGn'to-u) 

fthilteauguay (sliA-tG-gu') 
(’IhJltnauroux (HUd-to-rd') 
<.’haf(dIoraaIt (slii-tSl-rO') 

< ’liaudicro (Hlirnlc-ArO 

< 71 i;uimont( 8 hG-mGngO(F *^0 

oimuuiont (alio-nxG') (U.S.) 

(Jhay.y (Hha-zcO 

<’ho 

riii'-])ric'rG, T, 

(Ihrl'l cul 

CJhGlma'ford (ch2m//fJ>rd) 
(3hGiiu8'lVr<l,j&-jE.i:i.«^r. 
OIiGl'soa 

CJIlCrton-harn, (or cliSlt^- 
n^m) 

fWiii’nlVA (-nlta) 
ChG-iuUng' 

(Miaii-yaiit:' 

Chc'-pAcli't't 
<ihCp'HCG\v 
<!1 ut (rtliAv) 

J0ho-rsls'c5 

Oh9-rilw' 

CUdr'boUrg 

Cher-9-fc«S9' 

£!hdr's5 

j0hiidBon, B, B, 

J0h$r•Ban^ T, 
jShSr-s^-nSse' 

Chertsey (ch58''s^), Sm. T, 
OhSrt'a^y, B, E, Wr, 
Ohas'si-peake 


Cliesh'ire 

Clie-san'c66k 

Chct-i-inach'e§ 

Chev'i-ot, (or chlv'§-9t) 

jeht-a'na 

Chi-A'pa 

J01it-a/ri 

J01ij-{l'v^-ri, JfcT. 71 P.Cnc, 
J0h2-?i.vd'il, B, E. P, 
J01i2-5i-vGn'n^ 

Clu-ca'gO (alie-kSiw^gS) 
Chlcli^gs-tcr 
CIi!ck-j-li6m'i-ny 
Clixck-a-tnAg'g^ 

Clnck'^-pGG 
CliXck'51-saws 
Chicot (sliS'kO) 
j81ii'em-sGG 
<^3Ii{-5nne' 

Cliieti (ke-u'te) 

Chlg-nec't6 
Chi-ima'IiuJi (-wa'wa) 
Chihuahua (cIiG-gwi'- 
gwd), M, 

Chi-kdi'lis 
CiiiMi, or Chil'i 
ClilMi-co'the, or Chil-Ii- 
cotli'e 

Clii-lo-e^ (cIic-19-aO 
CiiMo'e (-5), M, 
ChSiu-bg-rA'zo 
Chi'n^ 

CiiXii-cliiri,.i, (or -chGl'ya) 
CJii'n (or in'je-si) 

Cliiii'-.i-i.i 

Ch|n-ad['rsl, M, P. T, 
Chin-yang' 
jBM'os 

CliTp'pgn-liam, (or chTp'- 
n^m) 

Cliip'po-way 
Cht-puS“C5^a 
Chi-qul't3a (clio-kG'tos) 
Chi§'wick (chiz'ik) 
CliIt-5L-goiig' 

Chtt'tcn-deii 

Chlt-tOie' 

j0h}-vii8'sG 

OhSc'taw 

Clioc^zjm, (or ko'clijm) 
Chohnoiidoly (chUin'lc) 
Cho-ld'la 

j0hQ-i(!L-san^ or Clig-ras^- 
setn 

Oh(?-wdn' 

CJirla-tj-sVn^i 

ChriH-tj-d^iU-g. 

ClirlH'rmn-sand 
ChriH'tmii-atildt (-stat) 
CJinlMpn 
Cliu-lu-liiO'md 
Clifim'lutl, B, M, P. 

Chi.itn-bai', T. 
Cham'Ioigh (chfim'le) 
or CliGp^rdh 

( liil (chd-kc-ad^- 

kd) 

J0h6r (kor) 

Clc-d-colo^ 

C£-on-fue'gSs (sG-en-fwa'- 
'gos) 

CXm-^r-ron' 

Oln-JL-l5'?i 
Clii-cjn-nd'tl 
Clncpio Ports (sink-) 
Clii'tra 

Cir-cUrs' (Northern) 
Cjr-cds'si-a (sjr-kaslPfi-a) 
CX^rcn-ccs-ter, (or sla'g-ter) 
Cirencester (sla'js-tor), 
Br, EL 

C rk'-.*'i/ '-nil-' 
r I I 1.. 'riM ) 
n »• i.; lio .ii :-rA-dio 
r.uiiLi iJ'h'-i (the-d- 
di.I ' 

» ill .1 (chS've- 
T 1 c » d 
Clac-man'iKiij 
Cla'gen-fdrth (-ffirt) 
Claiaigrrie 

Clame-cy' (kldm-sS') 
Oiapai?im 

Cldr'e-mSnt, or 01A.re^mSnt 
Olau'aen-bdrg (kloCl^-) 
Olaupthal fklbus^til) 
Clor-moiit', T. 

ClGr'mSiit, B, Wr. 
Clermont-Ferrand (klAr- 
mong-fcr-rangO 
ClSveOtind 
ClGve?, E* T, 

Oleves (klavz), B, Wr, 
ClTth'e-rae 
CWff'hgr, (or klG^igr) 
CI5n-si-kII>ty 
Cmn-mSlP 
Clyde 


C6-?i-hut^Ia (-We'la) 

C6-an'go (-ang'-) 

Cob'be 
Co-M^ja (-ha) 

Oobaentz (-lents) 

Co'biirg 
Coch-9.-bam^bgi 
Ca'chin ChPn?L 
Codogno (kQ-don'yo) 
Co-do'rus 
CGev^or-dSn 
Coeymans (kwG'mainz) 
Cognac (koii-ydk') 
Cohahuila (kS-si-we^la) 
CQ-h6e§' 

C9-im-b9.-t6dr' 

C9-im'bra 
Coire (kwar) 

Col'berg 

C6l'clies-ter 

OGle-riine' 

C9-ll'ina 

Col-iuar' 

Coin (Icdun) 

Colnbiook (kb'un'btdk), J5. 

Colnbrook (k6n'bidk),£l. 
Cologna (ko-lon^ya) 

Cologne (kg-lon') 

Co-loin'bi-gi 

C9-16m'bo 

C5l'9n-say, B, Br, T, 
C9-lon'sdy, E, Wr, 
CSl-o-ia'do 
C9-lum'bi-a 
C9-iani-bi-3,n'gi 
Co-luni'bo 
C9-mac' 

Cg-man'che^ 

C9-mir'go 

Co-may-a'gud 

Com'ber-mGre 

Comines (iM-mSnO 

CG'mo 

CSai'o-rin 

C9-moin' 

Cdm'o-ro 

CornpiGgne (k3m-pS-an') 
r,.p .-'lU 
<\>'i <• 'I , ft. /'. Wr, 

OSn'ean (kong'k^n), T, 
Cin-c'“i't’’''n 

(! •' <• •! 1 ' V' 111 *' ) 

( .) I-I'«l (Ii II 

Conde (fcSn'da) 

C9-nG'cuh 

CSn'e-mAugh (-uiAw) 

C5n-es-t5'ggi 

Co-nG'sus 

C5n-g?L-reG' (kSng-) 
Con'glo-t9n (fcSng'gl-tgn) 
CGn'gG (kSng'gS) 

Con^nSLught, or CGn-nAught' 
Con-c-C9-ch5ague' 
Con-nect'i-ciit (-nSt'-) 
CGn'stance 
Con-stan-tJ^n? 
Con-stun-tj-iio'plo 
COoch Bsi-hdi' 
C86-mas-siG',or Oo6-mSls^sig 
Co-os' 

C86-s^w-hS,tch'ie 

Co-pcn-lia'|on 

Co-pi'ah 

Co-pi-a'pa, or C5-pj-gi-p5' 
Cp-pIm'es-cSLw 
Caqu'et (kSfc'et) 

Co-quSm'bo (-kem'-) 
CSr-9,-chiS' 

Cor'bdch ' 

Ci5r-boau' (-b6') 

Cor-beii' (kor-bal') 
Cor-dTl'lr-r.'is, (or kor-dOl- 

jA'lll^) 

CSr'dQ-vi 

Co-rS'^ 

Cpr-fd', or CbT'fu 
CSr'jnth 

Car-p-mdn'dgl, B, E. T, Wr, 
Co-rQ-man-dSI', M, 
C9-r5'ne 

Corr^zo (kSr-raz') 

Car-rj-Sn'tes 

Cor'sj-c?. 

Cortd (k'dr'ta) 

C9r-t5'na 

C9-run'nd 

C5T'y-d9n 

C9-sSn'za 

C9-shac'toii 

Cbslin (kas'lin, or k9S-lSn') 
Cosne (kon) 

C5s'S9cks, or C95-s5.cks' 
Oos-sGir' 

C5s-slm-b5i-zar' 

Cbs't^ RX'ca 
C5-t?i-gay'9 
C6te d»Or (k3t-dbr') 

Odtes du Word (kat'-d?- 
nSr') 


Cotignola (kG-ten-yS'I'd) 
C6-to-pax'i 


CStt'bGs 

Cdu-ian' 

Cour'land 

Cdur-tray' 

Ooutances (kd-tdns') 
Cdv'en-try 
Ci'^'jn- ton 
i •■wc' 'ko.'i/) 
i I'W " 1 .1 
Cra'cow 
Crecy (fcrSs'e) 
Cre'iSld (kra'fSlO 
CrSm'nltz (-nits) 
Ore-mo'na 
Credse 
CrSv'elt 


Cn-mS'gi 
Crlt'ten-den 
Cro-a'ti-a (kro-a'she-a) 
Ciom'sir-ty, or Cr9-mar'ty 
Cron'stddt (-st5t) 

CsAba (clia'ba) 

C&Aba (chob'bS), M. T, 
Csongidd (chon-grad') 
CG'ba 


Cil-ba'gua (-swd) 

Cu-ban' 

Cud-da-l5ie' 

Cud-da'pAh, E, 
cr ’VI'I pdb. T. Wr. 

Ci'« 'I r t 'uv « *1 {.. M, 

( 1.1 'I CA ' • ■ 1 “ i.. T, 

C'l'-. -Jd 'I*'' ■* .»■'«). 7.. 

Cd-iA'bA (-yA'-), t. 
Culhnacan (k81-wgi-kAn') 
Cu-li-a-can' 

Cul-16'den 
Cfilm * 

Cul'pep-er 
CGl-iSss', (or kd'rSs) 
Cti-ma-na' 


Cu-mA'ni-a 

Cnm'ber-l^nd 

Cdm-ma-zGe' 

Cd'p^ir (kd'p^r) 

OG-r^i-^oa' (-so') 

CiS-r^-ray' 

Cdr-dis-tan' 

C6'usch-9 Hair (kd'riSh-9- 
haP) 

Cur'ri-tfick 

Cdr-ze'lSl 

Custrin (kfi-strln', or kfis' 
trm) 

Cut-tack' 

Cux-ha'ren 
Cd-ya'bd, T, 

Cd-ya-b*A', M, 
Cuy-^-h5'ga (kl-^-ho'gk) 
CiSz'co 
Cyc'19-dG^ 

Czaslau (chAs'lbu), T. 

Czaslau (zas-l(i£iO» Wr. 
Czemowitz (cher'119-vlts) 
Czirknicz (tsGrk'nlts) 


D. 


D^-co'tAh, 

Ddg-hes-Gln' 

DAh'9-mey (-raa) 

Pal-fi-gS'a 

DA-le-c4r'li-§i 

D?l-h&n'§ig 

imi-kSith' 

mile? 

Dsil-ma'th^ (d?il-ma'she-?) 
Dai'tpn 

min-?i-ris-c5t'tsi 

Dgi-mSs'cyS 

Dam-j-Gt'tgi 

mn'aw 

mn'bu-ry (dSln'ber-e) 
mn-ne-m6'ra 
mnt'zic (-sik) 

Dan'dbe 

mr-da-nGlle§' 

Dsir-f^ur' 

Da'ri-6n 


Ddrm'stSdt (-stS.t) 

Dart'mouth 

Dkr'war 

Dauphind (do-fS-na') 

Dau'phi-ny 

Da'viess 

Hebreezin (de-br^t'sin) 
De-brSc'zin, Wr, 
De-brGt'zjn (-s|n) 
I)g-ca.'tur 

HSe'e^n, or D§c-c&n' 
De-c£ze' 

DSl- 9 ~g 6 'gi 

D6l'si-w4re 

HSIft 


DSlf'zyi 
Del-gA'dk 
Del'hi (dgl'Ie) 
Del'll! (U. S.) 
Del-vl'no 


Dem-e-ra'r4 

Dem-bS'si 

De-mo'n4 

toe'mo-nd (da'-), M, 
Den'bigJi (den'be) 
Den'de-rali 
DGn-der-mSnd' 
DGn'mark 


De-pe\s'ter 
Dgpt'f9rd (det'fyrd) 
Der-bend' 

Der'by, B, E, EL Sm, 

Dei 'by, (or dar'be), Wr, 
Derne 
De'r'ne, T, 

De-Ruy'ter 

Des-g,-gud-de'ro (-gw3L-da'-) 

Des-c5n-o-ci'di 

DSs-e-A'dA 

Des-e-iet' 

De-siia' 

Des Moines (de-mbln') 

Des-p9-hla'd6 

Des'sau, (or des'sb'u) 

Det'm9ld 

De-troit' 

Det't^ng-en 
Deutz (dbits) 

Deux-Fonts (du-ponts', or 
du-pGng') 

De-ven'ter, E, Wr, 
Dev'gn-tgr, T. 

De-vi'ze? 

DSv'cjn ’ 

Dev'gn-port 

Dhst-wai-a-glii'ri (dji-wai- 
a-ge're) 

Di-ar-be-kSr' 

DiG'meiF? Land 
DiGp'liGlz (-holts) 

Dl-eppe' 

Diest 

DiStz (dots) 

D2gne (d6n) 

Digon' (de'zhsng') 

Dll'ling-cn 

Djn-5ige-p5re' 

DJ-nAn' (d5-ndng') 

DS-nAnt' 

Djn-wid 'die 
Di'd, or Dt-d' 

Dix-an' 

Dix-mdde' 

DjSl'i-bk 
DniG'pgr (nS'per) 

DniGs'tei (nGs'ter) 

D6-ab' 

Dof-ie-fJ-eld' 

Dsle 

Dol-lGl'ly, (or dSl-gSth'le) 
DOl-Urt' 

D5m-i-nJ'cA, or Dp-mln'i-c^i 
D5m-i-n£que' (Fr.) 
D5n-ag-lisi-deS' 

D6n'?dd-son 

DSnc'^is-ter 

DSn'e-gai 

Don'g9-la (dong'-) 

DSn'ngi-ghue 

Don-nal' 

Dfib-sliAk' 


Dbr'ches-ter 
Dordogne (dbr-d5n') 
Dordrecht (ddr'drSkt) 
Dbr'nBch 

Dbr-i^t', or Ddr'p^it 
Dort 

D6u'uy (dd'a) 

D6ubs (d&l>, or d&) 

D6ub?, T, 

Doug'lfia 
DOu'ro (d6'r6) 

DSr-re-q-Sld' 
Db^-l'g-tfii-bdd' 
Db^n-p&t'rjcfc 
Draguigiian(dr'A-|5n-yang') 
Drave, or Drave 
DrentUe (drSnt, or drSn'tg) 
DrG?'den, or DrSs'den 
Dreux (drd) 

Drill 

Drt'nS 

DrSgh'e-d?i (drBg'-l 
Dr5'li9-bicz (-bich), P. T, 
Drg-ha'bicz (-bicli'), JkTo 
Drblt'wich (drbit'ich) 
Dr9-Tn5re', Br, E. 

DrS'mSre, T. Wr, 
Drbn'theim (drSn'tim) 
Drd'sG?, E. Wr, 

Drd'ses, T. 


Dui-anes'bdrg 

Dfib'hn 

Ddb'no 


Dg-bdque' (-b6k') 

Duero (dil-a'ro) 

Dd'is-bdrg 

Duivelaiid (dbi've-ldnt) 
Dulcigno (ddl-chSn'yG) 
Dulwich (dGl'ij) 
DSm-bAr'tgn 
Ddm-blAne' 

D urn -fries' 

DGn-bar' 

Duii-daik' (dSn-dawk') 

Dun-clAs' 

Dun-dCS' 

Dun-ferm'ljne, (or dGn-fdx' 
hn) 

Dun-g3ln'n9n 

Duii-gAr'vpn 

Diin-4e-nSss' 

Dun-keld' 

Duu-kiik' 

Dan-6611' 

Datt-sia'n?me, Sm, 
Duit-sm-nane', T, Shak, 
Dunwicli (duii'jj) 

Du'pljn 

Duq_uesne (dd-kan') 
Dd-iAnce' 

Du-ran'g6 (-rang'-) 

Dd-iAz'zo, (or du-rSt'so) 

Dur'hgim (dui'?m) 

Ddr'lach 

Dus'set-doif 

Ddt'ljng-gn 

Du-vAl' 

Dwa-ra'cA 
Dwl'ngi, or Dwi'n.4 
D5I0 


E. 


iSas'tpn 

£'bro 

]pb-sam'bi.il, or E;b-sgun-bdV 
Ecc-166' 

£cc-l6o', T, 

Ech'ter-na£ii 

Ec'i-jA, (or a'tlie-IiA) 

Eckmuhl (Gk'mdl) 

Ec-ugi-dor' (ek-w?-d6r') 

Ed'dy-stpne 

jR'den-tpn 

fid'ld 

fidge'cpmbe (ej'kuin) 

fidge'fiW 

Jg-di'n?^ 

Edinburgh (ed'in-bGr-rp, or 
Gd'm-burg) 

Ed'js-t5 

£d'w?rd?-vllle 

Ef'fing-hain 

Eg'gr 

E-dl'n?., or Eg'i-na 
£g^ri-p6, or E-gri'p5 (a-) 
E'ljrpt 

Eh-i cn-breit'stcin 

ElcU'btadt (Ik'sUt) 

El^en-biirg 

Elm'beck 

El'me-o 

Ei'sc-iiUch 

Elsae-ben 

jp-kat-g-rt'nen-bdrg 

Jg-kut-e-ri'np-grad 

E-kat-e-ri'no-siav 

SI .^-laicho' 

Elbe (Gib) 

Sl'bgr-fSld 
Sl-bedP, or fil-bOJuP 
Sl'bing 

Sl'che (Sl'cha) 

El D9-ra'd6 
El-e-phan'tgi 
El-e-phau-t£'nA 

f -leu'the-rA 
I'gm ' 

E-lIs'?t-bgtli-grad' 

El-lore' 

El-m£'n'A 

El-mi'rgi 

E-lo'ri 

El-Si-n6re', or El-sj-nedr' 

E1'v?ls 

El'w^g-gn 

Emb'dea 

Em'brun, (or am-brun') 
Eni'mei-i^h 

f -nA're 
n-g5i-d£ne' 

Bnghien (an-ie'SLng) 
England (Iiig'gl?ind) 
En-i-sSi' 

Enfc-liui'zen (gnk-hst'zgnl 
Bn-nis-c3r'thy 
En-nis-kll'len 
En' tre-1 ISu'ro-e-MSn'bo 
(en'tra-do'r5-a-men'y5) 
Bn'tre-Ei'ss (Sn'tra-re'os; 
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Ip-peWi-es 

Ep-ei-nay' 

Ep'i-naLl 

tjl-rak'h-a 

Kr'bAcli 

fciMiirt 

Sr'icht 

K'ric (c're) 

K'nri, or fei^fn 
fer-l-VATl' 
r '’"DjT -'n 
1/ I.' . t VI, 

Kr-me-ii6k^ 

Kr'zf-iiSm, ot* lErz-rOom' 
Erz-ge-blr'ge 
jps-cam'bi-^ ’ 
j|s-cu-ri-AF, T, 

JJls-cu'ri-5il, E. Wr. 
fis'ne 
jP-So'pilS 

Esquimaux (tSs^ke-mo) 
fes-se-qut'bo (-ke^-) 
Sss''ling-en 
Es'te 

3Js-th6'ni-5i 
Es-tie-ma-dti'rA 
Es^tre-moz/ 
fis^zek (eb'sek) 

3?tdnipes (a-tampO 
jEt'9-wah, or fit^9-wee, or 

Et^ch (etsli) 

Ea Cyu) 

Eupon (oi^p^n) 

Ea-plira't6^ 

Euie (yui) 

Eu'i^pe 
Eu'tavv 
Eutin (oi-ten') 

Eux'mo 
Even'll am 

Evesh.im (os'hsim), Wr. 
Ev'g-ia, JSt . E, T. 

, E-vo^ia (a-), P. Wr. 
Evrciix (ev-iuO 
£x'e-tPr 
ES'Hct 
Ey'der 

EJ^ISLu, (or I'M) 


E. 


Pgi-Sn^z^ 

Fkh'ltin 

Fai-&um' 

FAir'field 

Fa-laise' 

PdFki*rk, or I^l-kirfc 
Falkland (f^wk^lgind) 
Fal'inoutli 
FA'lfin 

Fa^n5, or FA-116' 

FA'ro 

FA'rSo, or Fa'rg-e 
Far-sis-tan' 

PAu-quier' (aw-kerO 

Fdv'ersh-jm 

Fay-ai' 

F?iy-ette' 

Fay'ette-ville 

Fa5-6uin' 

PeB'iee 

FEh-ia-bad' 

Fcl-an-l'cb'’ 

Fc-Ja-i).rIie', (fa-), T. 
Fp-li-cj-a'ua 
Ffiin'ern 

Fe-9-d6'?i-gi (-do'zhe-si) 
Fei-ma'n?igli (fcr-mA'n?) 
Pgr-moy' 

Fer'ney, (or fer-na') 

Fer-ia'r 3 L 

FSr'io 

Per'rol, or Fer-rdF 

Fev'ersh-?m 

Fez-ian' 

FTch-tSl-ge-btr'ge 
Fl-Ss'9-le(-U) ' 

Figeac (fizU'ak') 
Figueras (fe-ga'cflts) 

FS'ji 

F3n-]s-tSrro' 

P“Tj^lrTid 
r ■-•ii' - I ■■■!' 

F ii.if'* ; ‘ I j.«, 

I ir,.-, *. 

Fleche, iLa (lA flgsli) 

FlSns'borg 

FlSr'ence 

Flo'ros 

F16r'i-dei 

Fliisli'ing 

Foggia (fod'jd) 

Foglia (fel'yd) 

Foix (fwa) 

Foligno (fg-lSn'yS' 

Fon'dl 


rontalTiebleau(f6n-tan-l)Ion 
F6n-ta-ia^bi-9 
Fontenay-le-Compto (font- 
na'-le-koJigt') 
Fen-te-noy' 

Fouteviault (fon-tev-io') 

F66'ta Jal'16 

Tdi'l', ./ Foi 11 ' 

riiL'iiion- p la (-ta'-) 

For-mo'sd 

For'ies 

For-syth' 

For-t<‘-ven-tiS'ra. 

Forth 

Fos-sa'iiS 

Forh'er-m-gay 

Fou'dl 

Foiigoies (fd-zhArO 
Foil'lah^ 

Fourche 

p, 

1 1. !') T. Wr. 

3 '' 5 - . > .‘‘z; 

Fiance 

Franche Oomtd (fratish 
kdng'ta) 

Francois (fidn'swa) 
Fr^m-cS'iii-a 
Fian'o-ker 
Fiank'en-&teXn' 
Frank'en-tlidl (-tdl) 

Frank' tort 
Fias-ca'ti 

Frau'en-burg (fibu'-) 
Fran'stadt (fiou'stal) 
Fred'or icks-hurg 
Fred'er-icks-holl 
FrGd'er-ick-tgn 
Fiei'berg 
Frei'bdig 
Fioi'gmg 

Frel'stadt (-stdt) 

Frenis (fra-zilds') 
Frej'burg 
Frey'stadt (-stat) 

Frt'burg 

FiiSd'lgnd 

Frl&^he'liaff 

Frics'lg.nd 

Pil'o 

Fii-fl'b, 07- Frl'i.i-11 
PiSds'Iifiim 
Fion-te'nl (-ta'-) 

Fiontignac (fr5n-tSn-yak') 

Pnci-td-ven-tu'ril 

Fdl'da 

Ffll'ton 

Filnrli'dl, or Ftln-clidl' 
Fii'nen 
rdnf-klr^h'cn 
Fumes (fijrri) 

Fur-i ii ck-a-bdd' 

Purth (furt) 

Fyz-§i-bad' 


G. 


G^-dd'mis 
Gd'e-tA (ga-a'ta) 

GaFsa 

Gaillac (gkl-yak') 

Gaillon (gdl-yong') 
GA.i'lbcU 
Ga-l.i|)'fi-a6«, or 
Gul-li-pa'go§ 

Gal-?i-8hi6Itj' 

G 5 i-latz' (-lats') 

Gg-lS'n^i 

Ggi-li"c|-^i 

Gdl-llp'o-li 

Gdl'li-p5.11s' 

Gal'lo-way 

Gal'ves-t9ii 

GAl'way 

Gam'bi-?i 

Ganges (gdngzh) (Fr.) 
Gan'^e^ (India.) 

Gan-jam' 

Gdrd (gdr) 

Gard'iiier (gdrd'xier) 
Gar-don' 

Garfagnana (gar-fan-yd'na) 
Gdi-gU'no 

Gaiigliano (^r-6l-y4'n5) 
Ga-r6nne' 

Gdr’rSw^ 

Gas-CQU-ade' 

GSs'c 9 -ny 
Gasp6 (^a'pe) 

t e-au'ga 

gel, (or gal) 
jGSFle (pf'fl) 
jGSl'der? 

Gen-e-seS' 

g6n-e-s6'6 

5r9-Ut€'va 


Gen'e-viSve 

Genevois (zlign-e-vwd') 
Gen'o-a 

g ooi'^i-a 
ord (gd'ia) 

Ger'nia-ny 

jGe-ro'na, (or ha-ro'na) 
Geis (zhdr) 

Gex (zhex) 
jGey'scif 
Gli9-da'mis 
GliGmts (gSLWts) 

Ghoel (gel, or gal) 

Ghent, (or gong) 
jGlior-gong' 

.Glu-ldn' 

Gjb-iaLl'tar 
jGiea'sen (fes'sen) 

Gijon (he-hoii')* 
jSl'la, (or he'lai) 

Gi-lo'lo 

Gir'ge 

Gir-gen'ti 

Giiondo (zhe-r3nd') 
Gi'zeh, or .Gl'zeh 
Glfli-inor'gan 
GU'rus 

GUs'goVV, or Glaf'gow 
'n-’ia'v.u) 

4 . . ■ 'l-' 

Glo'gau (gl6'g6u) 

Gln-glw' 

G 13m 'men 
Glouces'ter (glSs'ter) 
Gluckstadt (gl6k's*tat) 
Gmund (gniunt) 

Gnesen (gna'zen) 

Gnes'na (nes'na) 
Go-dav'e-iy 
Goes (h6s) 

Go-jdm' 

Gol-con'da 

GSld'berg 

G6-li-ad' 

Gom-bia6n' 

G9-me'ra (-ma'-) 
Go-nalvef' 

Gg-nave' 

Gon'dar 

Gon-zd'Ies 

G88ch'lfiind 

Godm'ty 

Go-rSG' 

Gorlitz (gur'ljts) 

Gbrtz (gnits) 

Gos'ber-ton 
Go'tha, (or g3'U) 

Goth'land 

GSt'ten-bdrg 

Gottengen (gSt'iiig-en) 

GSrt'lgnd 

G8u'dd 

G8ur (gor) 

Ga-yXz' 

Goz'zo (gSt'so) 

Gra'ci-ds A Dl'os 
Gra-ci-6'sa 
Gra-cKs'ka 
Giftm-mSnt' 

Grdm'pi-an (Mts ) 
Gra-nd'dd 
Gran'^er 
Grant'ligm 
Gran'villo (XJ. S.) 
Oi^n-vSlle' (Pr.) 

Grasse 

Gratiot (gi^sh'e-ot) 

Grata (grets) 

Grand onz (grod'dents) 

Gravelines (giav'Ien') 

Grave§'6nd 

GrSgce 

Green' land 

Green'llw, or GrGen'lSLW 
GreS'n 9 ck 

Green'wjch (grgn'ij) 

Green' wich (grXn'u), EU 
T. Wr. 

Greifs-wai'dg 
Gre-na'dai 
Gren-a'dflL, T. 

Gr€n-d'b]e 

Grgt'na Green' 

Grln'd^l-waid 

Grl'^ons, (or grS-zong') 

Gr5n'ing-en 

Gr6ss-war'dein 

GrS'ton (Eng.) 

GrSt'on (grSi'tn) (U. S.) 
Gninberg (grfin'berg) 
Gruygres (grd-yir') 
Gua-da-la'vi-ar, E. M. 

Gud-da-la-vl'ar, P. Wr. 
Gua-dH^x-a^l^d, (or gwd- 
da-l^-ha'ra) 

Gua-da-lii'pe, or Gn3t-d?t- 
Idpe' (gaw-) 

Gua-d^I-quIv'tr, or Gud- 
dal-qui-vir' 


r, iC -d' r. 

(.■! . ■ ■! ' 

Giid-nian'ga 
Gua-na-lia'ni 
Gua-iid're (-la) 

G i I *1 • ii'*“ Giu-ng- 

. ■! I ^ I ■' i J 
Guan'cd Ve-ll'ca 
Guar'dd (gwai'dil) 
Guai-daf-ui' (gar-daf-we') 
Guas-tal'ld 
Gua-ti-ma'li, or 
Gua-te-ma'Ia 

Gua\-a'ca, (or gwa-IiA'ka) 
Giiciy-a'md 

Guay-a-qiiSl' (gwl-g-kul ) 
Guay'nigs 
Guaz-a-cual'co 
Gd'ben 

Giiebres (gS'berz) 

Guel'der-land 

Guel'der^ 

Guelph (gwelO 
Guciot (ga-ra') 

Guein'fey 

Guer-ie'ro (|er-ra'io) 
Gul-a'nd (ge-d'na) 
Guic'o-war (gwik'-) 
Gul-eiine' (ge-en') 
Guild'foid (gXl'f9id) 
Guil'foid (gll'ford) 

Gii7nVa (Sin''^) 
r;rl'n«“# 'iiv\ r'iiC->) (Cuba) 
Guines (gen) (Fr.) 
Guingdnip (gang-gang') 
Gnl-pua'co-a (5p-) 

Gui§'b8r ough (giz'-) 

Gnl|e (gez) 

Gum-bin'ngn 
Gund-wa'ndh 
Guntz'bdig (gunts'bdrg) 
Gilr-wai', or Giir'wdl 
Gustrow (gfls'tio) 

Guy-tl'nd (ge-) 

Guy-an-d3tto' (§r-) 

Git-zcl-hls'sgr 

Gd'ze-rdt' 

Gwci'lj or 
Gwin-n6tt' 

§lyti'ld(jiS'U) 


H. 


Hab'er-shSm 
TLtd'dmg-tQn 
Had'lcigh (Iiad'le) 
Flad-ra-maut' 

Haer'lom (hdr'lom) 

Ildguo (hug) ’ 
riagiienau (dg-nO') 
Ilal-iun' 

Hainaiilt (ha'no, or hl'- 
noOlt) 

TU-jy-p88r' 

Ildl'bpr-stadt (-stdt) 

Hdlcs-6w'en 

Il&l'i-fdx 

Hal'le 

Hdl'lein 

Hallowell (h8l'l9-cl) 
Ham-st-ddn' 

Ha'mali 

Iiam'bUrg 

Hd'ingin 

Hdm'il-tgn 

Hdm'g-azo 

Hamp'shire 

HU'iian (hd'nbti) 

HUng-tchedu' 

ndn'9-ver 

H'dr'di-nidn 

Hdr-fledi' 

Hdr'lem 

Hdr'bng-en 

Hdr'per’9 FSi'ry 

Hdi'ris-burg 

Hdr'row-gate 

Hdrt'ford 

Har'tle-p861 (har'tl-p81) 

Hartz, or Hdrz (harts) 

Har'wich (hfitr'ij) 

Ha^'lo-msre (-zi-) 

Has'lmg-den 

Hds'sSlt 

Hast'jngf 

Hat'te-rds 

Haute (h6t) 

Ha-vSn'nah, or H^-vdn.'^ 

Hdv'ant 

H&v'fl 

Hav'er-f9rd-wSst' 
Hav'er-hill (-XI) (Eng.) 
Ha'ver-hiir(-Xl) (U. S.) 
Havre (hd'vr) 
Havre-ne-Grace (Iidv'vr-do- 
grds') 

Ha-wai'i (hsi-wi'e) 


HAw'ick, or HA'wjcfc 
Hay'ti 

Ilaze'hrouck (az'biuk) 
Heb'ii-do§ 

Hech'ing-en 

Ilec'lfi 

IJSd-j.iz' 

Ilel'dcl-berg 

Hell'broiin 

Hei'go-laiid 

Hel'i-g9-land 

11, i'l - .irnr 

I i '■! -'.I ^!:t I'lr'l-.t) 

Hel-mdnd' ' 

Hcl'sjiig-toi? 

IJel-vel'lyn 

Ucl'voel-shlys, (or -slbis) 

Ilen-lo'pen 

FIcn-ii'co 

Hei-g-clS'a 

ile-rat', or Ilu'rut 

Ilcraiilt (ha-ro'j or ha'r3) 

Ilci'e-find 

IJer'ki-mer 

Hei'nign stddt (hei'man- 
stal) 

Iloinosanci (her'no-sand) 
rieiiu'hiit 

Iloitfoid (h.u'foid) (Eng.) 
lleit'fnid (U. S.) 
riei-ze-gn-vi'na 
IlSase Cufi'sol 
ITesso Ddim'sradt (-stdt) 
ne.sse Iloin'burg 
Ilonsedon (lioTs'don) 
JJeyts'bii-iy (huts'-) 
lli6ies (Jie-Ai') 
f iTch'lfinfl'a 

II.l.l-llfllL' l.-Ml'-Ml (hllt- 
bdiL' liori'zvn) 

IIT]''!,"- lu Tm 
lIil'Kih 
nill!>i'bor-9Hgh 
Ilam-a-lay'g, or Fljin-nid'- 
loh 

IFin-doo' Kli88sh 
irxn-dos-tan' 

FJlis^li'berg 
Hls-pau-i-o'lsi 
Hl-was'spe (In woa'o) 
Ilo-gng-lio', E. 

I-19-uiig'ho, 77 
FTo'bai-tgn, or Ilob'gr-tgn 
IJo-liS'lCPll 
FJOcli'licTm 
n9-dc‘I'(Id 
Ilofwyi 
Floirne (hng) 
n,‘-lipri ITn'dPU 
Ilo'lion-lO'Im' 
Ilo-lien-zrtl'lorn (ho Pii- 
tsni'h'rii) 

FFo-ki-cn'’ 

IlSl'Ifjiiid 
Ilolinoa (homz) 

FlSI'steln 
Ilol'stgn 
Ilol'y-head 
Ho'ly-oko, or 
Hsl'yoko 
TIol'y-wfill 
ir9-ndn', or Ho'ngm 
Hon-dd'rgs 
Hon'tlodr 
118n'i-t9n 
tlon-9-ldnd 
IloSg'g-veen 
IFo8gh'ly (hog'lfl) 

Iloorn 

llors'ligm 

mt'ton-tots 

Hoagh'yin (liuf'aiu) 

Hough'tyn (h6't9n) 

IlbGnij'low 

H8u-quang' 

II8u-89.-t3n'ic 
IXbhs'sd 
HSus't9n 
HoCls't9n, El. 

Ilii-^L-hoi'np 
Hua-S9i-cual'c6 
Hud-sd-cuAl'c 3 fgwa-),TV 
IFuas'cS, (or was’kS) 
HGd'ders-fisld 
Hud'son 

Hu6 (hd-a', or hwa) 
HuSl'va, (or wSl'va) 
HuSs'ka, (or wCs'ka) 
HuSl-quil-e'md (hwll-kwil- 
a'md) 

Han 

ITuline (h8m) 

Ham'her 

Hun'gd-ry (hhng'gd-r?) 

Hhns'lgt 

Hurd'war 

Ha'rgn 

Huy (hbt) 

HvSSn (vsn, or van) 


Hy'dcr-g-liud' 
Ily'di.,, (0; lle'dra) 
Ily-dig-bad' 
llytho 


I. 


F-bar'id 
Tb'er-ville 
Tb-ia-i'Id 
Ice' land 

T'cnlm-kTll (-om-) 

Id'ii-u 

l-gle'Hi-.is (-glu'-) 

Tg'lau (ig'Iou) 
i-gun-la'<'a (-g'V.ji-) 
Il'plip‘i!-tpr 
Il'lig-pombp (-kum) 

Il'lia Giun'do (el'ysi) 
Il'ket'-ton 

Illimani (el-yo-nia'iio) 

Tl-li -hois', (or Il-l('-noi | 

IMyr'i-a 

Tl'min-stor 

Tlz (llts) 

lin-e-i i"tj-9 (-rish'e-gi) 
Im'rt-la 

Tn'ili-a, (or Tn'jp-g) 
Tii-di-jiu'a nn-jo-au'.g) 
Tn-di9n-ai)'9-lis 
Tn'dipj), (or in'jiz) 

Iii-doie' 

In-dour' 

Fiidre (aiig'dr) 

Tn'diia 

Xng'hgrn 

In'gnl-stdilt (TngV)l-shlt) 
Tnk-Pi-maii' 

Inna'pruck 

Tn-vp-ia'ry 

Tn-v(‘i-kr*ith'ing 

Tn-ver-loph'y 

Tii-vor-iieW 

In-v<MlS'iy 

T-C'na 

I-o'ni-gn 

T'o-wg 

Ips'wich, (nr tp'sij) 
l-{|ui'rpi(‘ (<‘ kv'ka) 

1 lak' .\d'jc‘-mi 
I-i.ik' Xr'n-bi 
Tif'dell 
Tre'bgnd 
Fr kbutsk' 

tr V (pioTs', (or ir g-kwi*!'^ 

Ir'ty sgh 

Ii'Vjno 

Is'0lli.» 

Is^jn'pn 
I-Hp'o (C-sa'6) 
i'HjS 

(e'zcr) 

I«8io (n-z'Ar') 
i'Bcr-lnlin (e'zrr-lfln') 

Is^a (I'lg) 

Is-lam '.-iKid' 

Isl.iv (T'1.7; 

Isj'ling tyn 
is-mg-ll', or Is'mail 
Is'mld 

7*. 

T'sg Id 
Is-pci-hdii' 

Is-',:i.qnr'ii;i 

Ts‘-oii(* (i4 h'wur') 

iK-Kou-dnu' 

Is'lrj-a 

Jt'a-iy 

It-g-pl-<»y-ru' 

It-a-wdtti'l«ji 

Ith'a-cg 

F-Vi'qd, or Tv'i~cd 
Iv-ro'a (-ra'-) 

I'vry 


J. 


Jaca (hd'ka) 

Ja<5-m6l' (zhdk-mSI') 
Jacqiio-mai' (zli&fc-mSl'> 
Jaen (hd-fin') 

JaffJi, (or yam) 

Jdf-n?i-p$-tdzn' 

Jd'gua (ha'gwd) 
J&l'lolfs, orJ9l-l8«h' 
Jai-88-an' 

J$-I8un' 

Jg-mfii'cgt 

Jsi-noi'rB (.jg-na'rS), E. 

Ja-nCi'r3, Wr. 

Ja'nj-na (ya-nA-nd) 
Ja-ld'i)d fhgi-ld'pil) 
Jsi-lis'c3 (h^-WB'k6) 
Jsi-pan' 
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JA-pi1'ru (h.l-jyftfr.n, P. T. 

.I.i-pu-i.i,' (iM-pit-r.l'), M 

J.upic uicl' 

J.ii i/Ji.u ii.iKO 
J.ll^^-sK^v (\ai'9-HLiv) 
(y.ih'stO 

f I" \ . - i .I/-. 

' l» ■ :..'iic) 

■ s " ' y 

JI, \ir Jii' vgi 

(or jed'hui-ro) 
J<“(K(Jn, (or ycd'dCj 

JC'u..i, (or y.I'iid.) 

J<‘U‘z (iKl-ielhO 

Jcr'Mn 
Jp lu's.i Icin 
Jcsi 

Jcs'.so, (Of JCh'hO) 

Jos-sdI-mCGr' 

Joj-pOrc' 

JkIM.i 

Ji-jo'uu (hr* hn'nJi) 

Jv-an'ni Mil, WV. 

.I(j jy. 

J<ii id V il lo, ((yr Kliwang-Vol') 
•lul'i l»,l 
Joidlvin jiiug 
JorM.m 

(iK.y-iuKyO) 

Joiid p(U*f' 

J<m\ (/lio) 

Jrdi.in l'\*i MihddMZ 

•ruii'-vpi UiiUtli (-naiit) 

Jujuv (hil hwr*') 

Jiilipis r/iluVlp it) 

.riini'n..i 

Junglniu (yiing'frwu) 

Ju Mj-iU'^l 

JiVrtt 

JutOi.ind 


K. 


Kair-w.tid 
Kal h.i r?N'U 

Kill .jL-miji VMiV 

K.irtH^dt 

Kitl'ni’.ir 

Kci hV«.l 

K.iiii'i MiiV 

Ka miu'irt/i ( ypfrt) 

K.uii ti*h.idk.,i 

Ki.i MiVwh;^ (U..t-ii,\w^v^0 
K.iti <t..i 

K.;ui k.dkpp 
K,<jdiy.,».s, or ICuidz^jH 
K.4 r.i' 


K..I M'lijH H.lr' 

Ka r.,i hjM's.tr, M* 

K.i r!.v m.dui vi 
K.ir'..t sd 
K-,i T, 

K.lrlN'l)u«g 
Kiiscliaij (kdsh'dii) 

K .m <!hau/ 

K.iMh ^.lr^ 

K isIj luiro^ 

si 

K.dfrj?u% or KtU^rino 
Ki,i frimd, 

KmUI (kal) 

Ki’ighlpy (kGtldl^) 

Km laT' 

KAniji'tPii 

Kt‘ ua^vh^^ (kft-iiawV?.) 

Kdrdpli 

K<"m III; lirr/ 

Ki‘m Ml* liunk^ 


K'-ii ifn U'\ 

3 \r'u»h (k' ii) 
Kf''9-kuk 

Land 

Ki/r null' 

Ki-r Hhkw^ 

K<;r Mhaw^ 

KpmIiVj 

Kps'wjck, (or Mz'ik) 
KfitM'kii m&t 
Kli'Aiuil' 

Khar kV 
Khttr-tGhtti' 

Kher'«si», w Ker-slSn' 
KM'v* 

Khv-kftnd' 

Khft 

Khd 

Ki4kh'ta 
Ki fu kd' 

Kt«k fi-pid' 

KTdMf*r mfn-uter 
KMf', or Kl^vr 


KiPl 

Kil-dAie' 

kil IcL'idny, E. T. 

Kil'kon-ny, fVr» 

Kil lii'Ir,, j:, 

KlM.i-lil', r. 

Kil-UVlop, E. 

Kil-Ia-loe', M Wr, 
Kil-Iai'iipy 
Kil-iniu^nock 
Kll IMoli*' 

Kim Oiii'diiip 
Kiiig-lC.-'lVu 
Kill -loss' 

KiM-Salo' 

Kiii-tore' 

KiM-tyro' 

Kl'o-way 

Kii-kai'dy 

Kll kcud bright (ki’rk-k6'- 

Kirk'wail 

Kii'-m.iM-slirih' 

Ku-iio-inun' 

KiH-kj-Miin'(!-tas 

Kit-tuidning 

IvTt-tHln'ny 

Kt 

Ki/i'il li'niok 
K i'_- • : i ii (-lurt) 

K .■ ■.!■. ■ .. 

Ki.TM'scM-bi'irg (klou'-) 
Kuls't<‘-nMau (nis'to-iio) 
Knovr'vilh) 

Ku Hm' 

Kol \ \’,»n' 

KoiitfjJi'lM'rg 

Krd Ml <‘h 

Kdu'igs-horg, or KoGii'igi^- 

hpig 

Kdos-koos'ko 
KfiA-ry uaT' 

Ko rys H.tn' 

Kilr d(.) f.m' 

K(is-i*i-us'ku 
Kr)s-tro'iM.l, T. 

^ 1<?H try-niA', M* 

Krm-buid 

KoiJisk 

Ivttvv'iiri (k6v'nr») 

Kms mo ^ itlsk' 

Ki« m'nif/ ( iiItM) 
Krcii'/uach (kniitn'iiak) 
KVlHldM!.l 
Kiti* dih tali' 

Kn rili*!^', or Kd'rjlcij 
KTa* iiM‘-i*.huiio' 

Krtr^k 
Kd tai'yaU 
Kyt wru' 


L. 


L;ui'li,md 
IaUi ni dnr' 

Lu<’/<*i.i'dlvp!j|, K. T» Wr, 
laic^'n-dXvoij, Br. 
Tak‘li-y.wftx'«u 
l/AChtno' 

Litcfi'Kil 
Ldi'k-y wtXn'ntji 
Lfi-dlikh' 

Ly du'ga 
l/il'dy.gil, M, P, 

Ly drflnpa' 

1 /A fyy Gtto' 
lid-F<lur^‘li«' 

Ltt'gn Mnggloro (my-jC'rS) 
L‘A-<Sranfto^ 

Xili <luay'r.i 

T^y-piViiA 

T^y-IIuguo' 

Ta.i horn' 

Ia,i Iir>u' (ly-hO') 

L,l Milu'clU 
L..I MiUr' 

LA M.lr<,;ho 

li.ilii by ><-'quo (-yVku) 

Lani'Iirlli 

lil inc'go (-inii'-) 

liAin'mitr-mdir 

T^n-MiJthe' 

I^ani'Hy-kt 

LAnatl' 

T^ii'yrk, or L^-nUrk' 

T 4 nc'y«'tpr 

iJln-fto-rG'ty 

Lttn-ci .tt'na (Iftn-cho-ll'ne) 
Lyn danr' 

liln*dftu', (or Irtn-dtiCk') 
LAn-d<.*r ncan' (-nO') 
Tiandps (lAiigd) 

LUin'drn-ry 
laind^'bHrg 
LSndtj'rry na, or 
Lhn(l§*cr 3 'na 


Land'j'hut 

Lan-goAc' (Idn-zIUk') 

LaMg'p-liUid 

li.mR-on Siil'z'i (-tsa) 

Lang'Jioljii (laiig'uiii) 

Lanir'luud 

Liln'gies (I'Ang'gi) 

Laii-gue-doc' (laiig-ge-dok') 

La-ni'cd 

Laon (lung), M. P. 

laaon (lA-Qiig'), 7 \ 

La 'os 

La Ptiz, (or 111 pAth) 
Lri-prer' 

Lap'l ind 
La Pla'ia 

Lsl-ra^jlio' (lA-rdsh') 
IjM-ie'do (ly-ra'do) 

Ly ris'sa 

Ijiir-is-Mii' 

Lai'm-kii 

La-S.Ulii' 

Lat-a-cdn'g 4 
Lat a-ki'a 
Lat-ta-k6&' 
liim'lian rrdh'ban) 
Lau'dpr-dalo 
Lau'(‘n-buig, (or Idd'ftn- 
lu1rg) 

liilunoci'ton (lAns'ttiTi) 
Laiinceton (luii'son), Wr» 
TjfUi HaiiMo' (lu-zali') 
Liiutorlioiirg (lo-tpr-hfir') 
Lan'ttjr-brfinn (Idu'-) 
Ly-vitc'cy 
La-vaI' 

L.l-vaiir' (l‘A-vor') 

li.l-Vo'lO 

Tilly 'bach 

LPaiii'pig-ton 

Lcli'a-noii 


4 ilifr ii«i 




LPr'ro (lut'clia) 
liPidi 

lipf-tfmro' 

TiPPdiji 

Lpp'wyvd ( 15 'ward, or 16 '- 
nrd) 

TiPg iKirn', or Ij«“g'hbin 
Lognano (hln-yA'uo) 
LP'hlgli (Ir*'hl) 

Lo'i (la'v) 

LGi<‘cs't(‘r (Ips'li’T) 

Lpigb (IG) 

Lpiidi'Iin (litk'lpO, K. 

LPigh'liu (ir-'lpO, 
T^PiglPlyii (hVti.in) 
LpT'jiing.yn 
TiMln'stpr, or LGiu'HtPr 
L«‘Tp's|C 
Lot ri'y 
l.rifh (ir-tli) 

Lc 7 t'im‘-iiiz (-rlts) 
laOt'ipn, Of Lri'ti|in 
JiOix'hp, /:. 

Ijei\lip (las'ljp), Br, T, 
Loiu'bdrg 
LG'ny, or Ji^-nU' 

Lp-iuip'o 

TiPii'n-wrP 


lii'M'll(-Ia*M-llHp'l)9 

la* lion' (li‘-nor') 

la;M-lPii.l 

Ti<‘ n gAno' (la-) 

la'oin'in-sffi (IT. B.) 
Iipuminstpr (IGm'stfir) 
(Mng.) 

ra/-«)u', or LC'9n 
Ln 9-nl'dj 
L»"-i»ii ti'nj 

la; o'pnld-stddt (-Ht.Sf) 
ri(;-p.iu'tfl,rirLo'pyu-td(laL) 
Lo Pny (Ic.-pwiV) 

Li‘ r'j-ct, (or ISr'n-chS) 
Liir'i-da 

Tivr'wjck (HSr'jk) 

Tin-.B6'ofir 
TiGs'l Dll 

Los MartigiiPS (l.t-inAr-tr*g') 
Li*ii(*ii'ti'n-l)6rg (lo.k'-) 
LcMik (luik) 

TiiMit'iny-rXtss (Idtt'my-rlts) 
liputschau (lUlt'shUft) 

Li; viint' 

Lev'(;n, or LG'v^n 
Ly-war'dyn, or Leod'wyf- 
ddn 

TiOW'QH 
Lim'iH hSm 

liO^'jHh-ym, T, Wr, 
LGx'iiig-TQn 

Loydon (li'dn, or la'dn) 

LGy'lanu 

Til bC'rj-y 

LMimirno' 

lilrh'Hgld 

Ltgh'tij-nan (-nUfi) 

JjTfih't^n-stein 


liiGge, (or le-azh') 
Lieg'iiTtz (-nits) 

L?-6iic' 

Lille, or L'‘'le (ICl) 

LS'uia, or Jil'iny 
LTin'burg 
Lim'cr-Tck 
Lini'inat 

Llin-oges' (lim-ozh') 
Ll-mdu-§iii' (lG-ni6-zang') 
Lt-iiioux' (lG-iu6') 

Li-n,i'i os 

Lin'colh (ling'fcun) 
Liii'diu, (or lin'doG) 
Ling'cn 
Lln'kio-ping 
Lin-llth'gow 
LTntz (lints) 

Lip'a-n 

Lip'pe-DGt'mold 

Li^'bon 

Lt 9i-e6x' (Ie-zc -60 
Li§-iii6re' 

Litch'fiCld 

Lith-u-a'iii-y. 

Llt'iz 

Liu Kill, (le-6-ke-6) 
Li-va'd}-a, or Ltv-y-di'y 
/iiv't‘r-p 661 
lii-vo'm-y 
I ■•‘•-'-ii '"\'‘- 5 'mu) 

Li III I •;) 

1.111-0 th'Ie) 

LI »• ■ . (or l.jin-gotli'- 

lon) 

Llan'jd-lons (Ian'|d-les) 
lilA'inV (li A'ri".s) 

Llaniw <^1 (l.iii-i. xT') 
Llereiia (lyy-ia'iiA) 

TiO aii'ilo 

Ly-un'go (l«-uiig'go) 
Lo-iMr'u 5 
Lycli-A'bor 
liOi’hoK (Irish) 

Loch liGv'cn 
liGch Lo'jiif.ind 
lioch-iiia'bpii 
Lbch'y 

liodcvo (Ir)-da\') 

Lo'dt rlO'dG) 

Ji'.i-lo'dun 

liogioiio (b.i-grOu'yo) 

TiOirc (hvui) 

TiOircf (hvA-ra') 

Loja (lo'hA) 

Tjo'kor Gn 

liGin'hpr-dy 

li^in-bSk' 

Tju'iuotid 
L/in'driii 
JiOM“d(.)ii-dGr'iy 
Ji»ns-U‘-Haulmor (lGng-lt> 
«o-HG-a') 

Loo-chnO', or Liu Kiu) 
Ji^-nlhi' (Ohio) 

Ii«.»-rcr'tr» 

li’Ouoiit (lo-ro-Aiig') 
liclr-raine' (Fr.) 

JiuH An'iiMGs 
LGst-wIth'iel 
LBt, (or lO) 

LiidMon 

liuii'doim 

LoBgh'bftr-^ngli (Itlfbar-o) 
Lough Kmc (Ibk'cni') 
liough Neagh (lok'uE', or 
mk'iiG'ti) 

liougli Neagh ( 15 k/na 0 » 
M. T, 


Lough-roiV (IGk-ra') 
Lf)U-Pif? 
lifiu'is-bilrg 
LGn-js Ade' 

Loii-ia-j-U'ngi 
Lftn'is-vTllo, (or 
Tiflii-vain' 

Louviorw (I6'v9-a) 

liOu'vG 

liGw'oU 

liOWOHitZ (l 5 'V 9 -BTtfi) 
Lozi*ro (SO-zir') 
L.i-liGck', or La'bGck 
L^ih'liu 

Lii-cu'ygi, (or b.i kl'9) 
me'eg,, or Ldr/cA 
Lrt-ce'nA ( 16 -thtl'niL) 
Tiil-eo'rtt ( 16 -chu'rA) 
Ii6-ciSrao' 

Lack-n'di^', or Lack'ndi^ 
Iiti-c8n', (or ly-sGng') 
lin-dii-mhr' 
liddasw 


lidd'wjgs-hdrg 

Lfld'wigsddst 

Liji-gtt'ns 

L6nd 

L6'n9-bUrg 


L6-nGl' 

Lu'iion-biirg 

LG'no-vTllc' 

Lu-p I'tA 

Lu-si'ti-g, (Iti-sa'she-si) 
Ldt'zpn (-sen) 
Lux'em-burg 
Lu\'or, or Ldx'^r 
Lii-zcrne' 

Lu-zon' 

Ijy-c6iiPing 
Lyme KC'^is 
Lyin' fi-oiJ 
Ljnch'biirg 
Lynn llG'^is 
Lyonnais (IG-on-na') 
Ly'9nf (li'9nz) 


M. 


MAas 

Maas'ldys, (or mds'loTs) 
Ma-cA'o, (or ingi-kou') 
MAc-a-p.i' 

Mfi'Cas'sar 
Mac'clciji-tiGld (-klz-) 

Miic-p-ra'tA (mUcli-) 
Wri-cliT':is 
M c’r’.'i'r’i. 

'I iirP.i'i 'm^-hunt'- 

:. »■ /. Hr, 

Mac-ivoii'zio 
M.ick-i-nA\v' 

MsTtc-loan' 

Ma-comb' (-koin') 

MiVenn (<»a.) 

MAeou (in.i-kong') (Pr.) 

Mi-cOu'pm 

Mfi -erodin' 

M..ic-quar'rie (-kw 5 r'-) 
Mud-ti-gas'cfir 
MAd-st-was'cji 
Rlud-il9-l6'ni 
M{i-dGi'ra, (or ma-du'rd) 
Mi^-dC^r^i (-da'-) 

Miid'i-sijM 

]VI?i-drA8' 

M^-rlrid', or M.id'r|il 
M.i-d6'rll 
MAtd'stroiii 
Muol'strtiiii, T, 
MiioPstroni, Sot, Ti'r, 

I ' ' ''trTkt) 

Mug-.i-uo\'9 

j\Iag“d.i-U"'nr|i, (or -la'nA) 
Rliig'dp-liurg 

lVra-6GI'4n, or Mlig-<*1-Iau' 
Mag-c-vSe' 

MsifSi-jSir/m (m^i-jG'ra) 

Mr.i-^jn-d!.t-nU.'o 

M.?g-nt'§r> 

Magnv ^iM.ln'vf*) 

M I liA iifid'ih 

RI .1 -JiGli or Rl..i-lion' 

RI.i lio'iiing 

Myh-r.it' 1^1 

M.i'i-dA 

Mal-hjiLporo' 

Maul, or Main 
Ma'i-nU 
Maine 
My-jbi'cy 

My-kG'iiuo-ty (-fcp-) 
Mal-y-b'Ar^ 

My-lac'cy 

Msil'o-gy 

Ma-liii'si-y (my-la'sho-y.) 
Millar (ma'lyr) 

Malaren (ma'lyr-en) 
My-l 5 y' 

My-Iil'ygi 

Mftl'd^n 

Mdl'dlvo^', or MUl'dlve^ 

My-lGm'by 

Malheur (iriai-ldr''l 

M alines (in’A-lGn') 

Miil-li-c 8 I'l 5 

M&l'mo-dy 

M Al 11105' hii-ry (inArnz'-) 
Mahno (inkl'nio) 

M .1] plaipict (in.il-plAk'.l) 

MAl'strdin 

MAl'ty 

Mai'tyn 

Mai vy-sl'a, or Myl-va'sl-si 

M^l'vern, K, 

Mai'^v^rn, Wr, 
M61'vcrn(mSLw'vem), T, 
MM 'wall 
M?i-niar' 9 -nGck 
Mfi-naar' 

Man-a-yQnk' 

Man^ho 

Msln'elics-t^r 

Myn-da^r9 


MUn-dy-vGG' 

Man-diii'go (-ding -) 
Ma'no 

\T.y , 

;1 ii •- ■ ... 11.;-; 

'*! 1. i • . ' 

M.j-iiil'ly 
M.i-nls sy 
RLiu-i-toii-wSc' 
MAnii'liiits-bcrg 
Man-io'sA (inaii-ra'sA) 

M 1 «, L V .Mii j 

M.ii-. 

II.' ■! I ■ -* 

-M.. ii' .1 \a 
Man'tu-ri 

Maii-zy-nA'res, (or mAn- 
tliA-iiA'res) 
Man-/a-nIl'lo (-^o) 
M.ii-..i-ca5 'bo (-kl'bo) 
Mar-yin-fiajily 
Mai'y-inec 
Mar-nn-han>' 

MaraKon (in.ir'y-nSn, or 
nia r-yn-yOu') 

My-ra'vi 

M ,.ir-bGl ' I 't (niyr-bel'y A) 
M.ir-ble-licad' 

RlAr'burg 

M.Ut^he 

MAr-cJie'nU (clu'-) 
M.ltMHn' 

Ma-rGa'go 
H.lr g.i-ii'ta 
Mai'gyto 
Mur-1-.l'iia 
Mar-iG-(ly-lanto' 

MA-n-Gl' 

My-ii'en-bAd 
Ma-ri'en-buig 
Ma-il-c;u-\vt*r'dpr 
My-iJ-en-zGll' (-tsGl') 
Ma-i|- 5 t'ty 

Mangliano (lusir-Gl-yA'nOT 
My-rin' 

Mii'rj-on, or Mdr'j-on 
Mn-rlt'zA (-sa) 
MAil'li6r-9Ugh 
MAr'iny-ry 

Mar-o-ni', or My-ro'nl 
M.l-ros(;h' (-I'osli') 

Mf.i-rohs' 

J\I ^.1 r-q 11 e 'sys ( in y r-ka' s y z) 
Myi-sil'U 

Maiscillcs (iiiAr-salz') 
Msir-ty ball' 

MAI TI Mj'l'O 
AI.u Ti-Miquo' 

Myi-wAr' 

Ma'iy-lynd 

Ma'ry-le-l)oiio, (or indr'o 
byii) 

M .'tiSatiicra (insis-a-fwa'rA) 
Miis'cy-ll, M. 

JVIys-cA'll, T, P. 

Maa'cyt 

Mils' Imui (inds'yin) 

MyH-kG'gQii 

Mus'sy 

Mus-sy-chd'setta 
MuH's9-wAh ’ 

Mas'y-Ah 

My-s6-li-py-tdm' 

Miit-y-tiiG'rys 

M.i-tttii'zys 

Milt-y-pln' 

RIyt-tap'9-ny 

Mut-y-rJ'y . 

Mat-y-rfl' 

My-tr'ril (-fa' ) 

Miils'niai 

Mut'n-iA, or My-t6'lU 

Mduch FiiHiik 

MAuch'liiio 

MAu^'l 

Mau-niGG' 

Mati-r<;-p,ls' (wG-ro-pa X 
Mau-rl"t|-ti8 (-rtsh'9-aa> 
Ma5’-U'c9 
Map-y-guii'nll 
Mayonco (mU-yuus') 
MaJ-Gnne' 

Mayno (mun, or min) 
May-ndoth' 

May's (Troland) 

MaJ'd (Mexico) 

Muy^'vXllo 
My-zdn d9-rdtt' 

Mdz.yt-ldn' 

Myz-zii'm (m»t' 4 ii'xe 7 

M9-a'c6 

Meaux (ma) 

MSe'ey 
MSch'Iin 
M9-cUe-9-can' 
MGck'l^n-oUrg 
M9-ciSn' I 
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Me-dt^n^, or Me-dl^na ( Ar.) 
Me-di'n?, (Ohio) 
Med-i-ter-ra^ne-^n 
Mce-rut' 

Me-hiKlet-51-Ke-blr/ (ma- 
hdl'let-el-ka^birO 
Me-her'im 
Meigs (mSgz) 

Mel-llong^ 

Mel^iing-eii 
Meis^s^n (lui'sen) 
Me-jerMah 
Mek-i-nez' 

Melazzo (ma-lat^s5) 

Mcl'botirne 

MQ-lin^dg. 

Mol-rofe' 

Mohton-Mow'^bray 

Me-lun' 

Mem' cl 
Mem'iuing-en 
MG m-plire-m a'gog 
Me-n.ii', or Meii'al 
Me-nal'ngi 
Me-n.iii' 

Me-iiard^ 

Mendaua (men-dan^yd) 
Mende (raangd) 
MGii-do-ci'no 

Mpii-do'za, (or men-do'thd) 
Me-niii' (rne-iiang') 
Men<.n6rii'o-hie 
MGiitz ' meiits) 

Me-nuf^ 

Men-za'leh 

MGq'iii-nez (rnek'e-nSz) 
Mer~din' 

Mi^r-gui' (mer-geO 

MGr'i-d4 

Mer-i-ma-cht' 

Mer'i-o-nGth 
Mer-men-tau' (-to'’) 

Mer'o-e 

Mer'n-niack 

Mer'se-burg 

Mer'aey 

Mer'thyr Tyd'vjl 

Mea'cMd 

MGsh'ed 

MeShq-lon'gi 

Mes-si^nd 

Mes-u«ra''d5 

MSss-u-ra'ta 

M6t'§-lxn 

]Metz (mSt5) or mis) 
Meurthe (radri) 

Meuse (uiuz) 

Mev'i-cS 

Mezieres (inSz-yirO 

Mi-a^k<5 

IVII 

Mt-dH’a 

MlfU'j-giin 

Ml^*h-il-}--mIck'i<nSlc, (or 
inak-e-nlw') 
Mlch-il-i>mSlck^{-nac 
(-niw), T, 
Mt-cli5-fji-cdn^ 

Mld'del-burg 
Mld'dle-b^r-oiigh (-bur''r9) 
Mid'dle-bu-ry (-bGr-e) 
Mid'dle4bwn 
Mii'an, Br, JS. T, 

Mi-laii', Jfr, 

Ml-liz^z5 (me-lit^sS) 
Milbau (nie-loO 
M’»'IedKe-ville 

m: lo ■ 

M5l-wau^kie 

Mi^n#jis-G0-ri^es (-zhS-) 

Mln^cio (mia'chS) 

Mln-da-nd.''5 

Mln'den 

AI|n-d5^r5 

Afjn-gre'lj-9 

Miii^ho, (or mea^yo) 

Mln-ne-sS't^ 

Mln-ne-tdr'ee 
MiHo (mgn'yo) 

Mi-nbr'c^ 

Miq-ue-lSn'f (-e-) 
Mir-a-hii-chr * 

Mi-ran'd^'ld. 

Ml-re-c6urt^ (-kbrO 
Mirepoix (mer-pvrdO 
Alis'i-trd 

Miskolcz (mIsh-keltsO 
Mis-s5:s''que (rajs-sls*k§) 
Mls-sjs-slp'pi 
Mis-S9-I3n^|M 
MIs-sdu'ii (mis-sd^re) 
Mts-tras'' 

Mit^tau (mTt'tsa) 

Mp-Mle' 

Mo-cgi-rftn^g? (-lang'-) 
Ms'chfi 

Mo^Uf-na, or Mj6d/e~n%. 
MiSd^i-<a ^ 

^8g-Si-d5re' 


PRONUNCIATION OP MODERN GEOGRAPHICAL NAMES. 


MnliiLCS (aio-hach') 
MSMian k 
Mo-hC'£irin 

Mo-lii-lev', or Mn-hl'Iev 
Moissac (imva-sak') 
MolMaii (-dou) 

]MnI-(la'Vi-.^ 

Alol-ff t'ta 

Mo-hse', or Mq-IJ'sc (-sa) 

M5-lo-k.iI' 

ftlO-lac'ca 

M6ra-bas' 

Aloni-ba'zsi 

Moin'flbt 

Mum'puN, (or mom-poO 

Mon'a-c6 

AJo-nctd''nock 

Moil 'a glian (-gin) 

Afou-as-tii' 

Moa-cha-boG' 

’•r ' d-'v-) 

do) 

Myii-(l9-vi' 

Mn-nem-ba-si'^ 

Alon'fgi-lout 

M5n-lei-i.i't6 

Alon-ghir' (miin-g5r0 

Mon-go'li-a 

AlSn-i-teau^ (-toO 

Mon'mouth 

Aron-o-mo-U'pa 

Alo-non -ga -he 'Igi 

AI^non-gA'4-gt 

Mo-nop'o-li 

Al3n-re-u^le (mon-ra-iHa) 

AIon-r6'vi-?i 

Alons (mongs) 

Montagriana (mon-t^n- 
yA'iia) 

AI3n'tgi-gue 

Montargis (moiig-tar-zhe') 
Montaiihan(inon2 tr»-bansO 
MoriTb haid (moiig-bi-le- 
ir') 

Mont BUnc, (or in5ng 
bUng'i 

Alontbnson (mong-brS- 
z5ng') 

MSnt-c4lm' (-kim') 
Mont-de-Marsan (mSng-dc- 
mar-sang') 
MSn'te-chi-a'rS 
M5n-te'g5 
A15n-teitli^ 

MontShmait (mong-tSK- 
9-mar') 

M8n-le-Io'vez (-ves) 
Mon-te-ne'gro (-ni'-) 
M3n-te-reau' (-reO 
Mon-te-rey' (-ra'') 

Afon'te Vid'e-o, (or mSn'te- 
ve'-di^o) ’ 

Alont-fer-rat' 

Afont-gurn'er-y 
AIon-ti-ceIM5 


AWhl (mol) 

AUtli'h n-lmrg 

(niiil-hbu'zen) 
AJuIillieiin (mol-liiin') 

Ala hr unor) 

AldlMe 

AJul hausen (mul-hofi'zcn) 
Alul-liii-gar' 

Alu'iiich 

Mun'ster 

Alui'ci-a (mdr'she-a) 

AIu r' frees -bor-ougli 
Alurh iim-bid-^ee 
Alfii i-e'dro (inur-ve-a'dro) 
Ards-cit' 

MGs-ca-Tine' 

AluS'Co'gee 

AIus'co-\t." 

AIiH-kTn'gtim (-king''-) 

b, rnrK (-burg, or 

M la"' 

Mut'tra, T. 

Alvc'o-nt 

MJ'c'o-nSs 

My-sore' 

Myt'i-lS 


Vr’^* ) 

Mol.' 'Ill rn ' ir:r') 

Mil!' 'i-f, 'iV'. 

M.I.. ‘0 

.M.'ii;-;,i ' ' - 'r, r m,‘iig- 
pel'§-a)’ 

M3nt-re-d.'le (m3nt-ra-d'la) 
M8n-tr5se' 

Mont-ser-iSLt' 

MSar-shfid-a-bXd' 

AI&&se-hTl'l9ck 

Al9-qu31'uim-iif 

Mo-rA'vA 
Mp-ra'vi-st 
Alite'ay (mar're) 
Mbr-bi-hin' 

M9-rS'9 

Al9-re'nl (inq-iS'nA) 
Mdr-gir'ten 
ftlnr-li'^chi-a 
Rlorlaix (mbr-la') 

Mg-rSe'eo 

Mp-rbn' 

Mbr-tagne' (mbr-tan') 

Mdr-td'ra 

Bldrte-mdr' 

Mds'chd 

MSs'eSw 

M9-§G1Ic' 

Mos-<]uJ'to (mos-kS'to) 
Mo'sHl 

r* Wr. 

P. 

M9-tA'pa 

Mg-trtP 

Moulins (mA-iangO 
M6nl-tan' 

Msul'tri^ 

Msant Be-agrt' 

M8ur-z3uk' 

Mdj?-9-mgn'6|ng 

Ms-zguii-btque' 


N. 


Na'gts, E. Wr, 

Naas, T. 

Ni-b^L-jo'd (-ho'A) 
Nic-og-do'chef 

Nacogdoches (nik-o-do'- 
chiz), T, 

Nfig-pbAr' 

Na-liant' 

Na-ma'quas 
Na'rnur, or Na-mdr' 

Nan'cy 

Nan-gei-si'kj 

Nan-kin' 

Nan'se-mond 

Nantes (nints, or nAngt) 

Nan'ti-cake 

NAii-tiick'et 

Nant'wich fnSht'jch) 

Na'ples (na'plz) 

Nip'16ns 
Nip'9-li 
Nil -bonne' 

N^r-ma'd* 

Na'ro-VA, or NJi-r5'vA 

Nafe'by 

Na-sh5'bgi 

Nash'u-a 

Nish'vllle 

Nis'siu, (or nlia'sb’Q) 

Na'tal, or Ngi-12il' 

Natch'qz 

Natch-i-toch'9§, (or nSk'e- 

Nflt-to'li-a 

Nflit-tore' 

Niu'ga-tiick 

Naum'barg, (or nSum'btirg) 

Naup'Ii-gi 

Nav'gin 

NAv'fli-rln 

Nav-9 rl'no 

Ngi-virre' 

Nav-i-<fed' 

Nax-l'a, T, 

Nax-i-a', J*f. 

Naz'?t-r6tli 

Neagh, (na, or nS'^) 

N§-bras'k?i 

NSdj'ed 

Ne-am-b^-cd' 

NSg-gi-p9.4am' 

N6g'ro-p6nte 
NGiI-sher'ry 
Neis'so (nl'se) 

Nejin (na-zhen') 

Nel-Iore' 

Nemours (nq-m6r') 

Nenagh (ne-na') 

Ne-pAul' 

NSp'is-sing 
N3rac (na-rafc') 
N?r-bfid'd9h 
Ne*rt'8§hSnsk 
NSs'ep-pSe 
NSth'^r-iands 
N^-thSu' (n^-tdO 
Neu'bUrg, (or nSI'bdrg) 
Nenchatel (nfi-sh^-tai') 
Neufchatel (nflf-sha-telO 
Neuilly-sur-Seine (nfil-yS^- 
sdr-san') 

Neusatz (nSi'^ts) 

Neuse (nQs) 

Neu'sdhl, (ornbl'zSl) 
Nea'stadt, (or ndt'stat) 
NeG'wiSd, (or ndi'wSt) 
N€'vfi, (or ag-vaO 


Ne-v.i'<Ia. 

Novels (ne-vAr') 

NGv'er-sliik 

Ne'I'aik 

Ne\\'bein 

Now'bii-ry 

Nevv'l)u-iy-p5rt 

Nev-cAs'tle, orNevv'cis-tle 

New E-ch5'ta 

\V\ V’’\ T ZT'r. 

\ -M-* . -i . A**-, j:. 

N. ■ (. .... i.J- 

New Him p's hire 
Nevv Ila'veu 
Now Jer'^ey 
New 'ni Jr-ket 
New Oi'le-an§ 

New'poit 
New Yolk' 

New Zea'l^nd 
Ngami (’n-ga'me), T, 
NgA'mi(ngas sing), J?r. 
Ni-ag'a-ra 
Nic-a-ra'gua (-gwa) 

Nice (nes) 

Nic-9-bir' 

Nic-9-let' C-la') 

Nj-c5p'9-Ii 
Ni-co'si-9, Br. E. P 
Ni-cp-si'a, M. T. 
Nic-9-te'ri (-ta'-), P, T. Wr. 

Nl-co'te-ra (-ta-), M, 
Nie'men 
Niea'pibrt 
Nievre (nG-a'vr) 

Nl'ter 

Nijni mizli'ne) 

Nik-o-lal'ef 

Nil-ciind' 

Nlm'e-guen (-^en) 
Nim-we'|en (-wa'-) 

Nl'ort (nS'or) 

Nl'phon, or Nlp'pon 

Nlp'is-slng 

Nlsh-9.-pour' 

Nismes, or Nlmes (nSmz, 
or nGm) 

Nis^i-bln' 

Nitch-e-guSn' (-gwlSn') 
Nl-relles' (ne-vSl') 
No-ce'ra (n9-cha'rd) 
Noirmoutier (n\var-m8'- 
te-a) 

Nord-hau'een (nort-hoii'- 
zen) 

Nordkoping (noit'ko-pXng) 
Noidlingen (nort'lmg-fa 
or niirt'ling-en) 
Ndr'folk, (or nor'f9k) 
Nor'inan-dy 
Ndr'rid^e-w’Sck 
Nbrth-amp'ton 
Nor-:liuin'b< r-Ianil 
Nor wiy 

NSr'wjch (nor'rij) 

N6t'ting-hkm 

No-va'ra 

Nd'va Sc6'ti-a (sk5'she-a) 
No'va Zem'bl^, 

Nov-go-rSd', or N8y-9- 
go-rSd' 

N5x'u-bg5 
Noyon (nwji-yong') 

Nu'b|-a 

NS-e'ceg (ntl-a'ses) 
Nae-Tl'tas Cnwa-) 
Nd-ka-fci'va 
Na'rem-berg 
Nyfcoping (a§-ko'ping) 


O. 

Oahu (wa'h8) 

Oajaca (wa-hA'ka) 

Cak'ham 

O-beid' ( 9 -bad') 

a'bqr-IIii 

O'by 

OcaSa (o-kan'ya) 
Oc-C9-quan' 

6-ce-Sn'a (G-she-an'ai) 
0-c9-a'ni-fL (5-she-5'iie-?) 
5-ce-an'i-c^ (d-sh'e-gn^e-k^) 

Ock-lp-kS'nee 

Oc-mfil'|ee 

0-c5'nfe 

6'cr^-c5ke 

Oc-t9-rA'ra 

6'den-sS§ 

6'der 

O-dSs'sa 

O-dey-pdre' 

6e'den-bdrg 
oe'Ifuid ^'l^md) 


6e'ie-bro 
oe'&el (8 'sgI) 

Oet'tmg-en 
(I'-'r I '/‘•h 

0.\ •- -'iL' 

(' '•!. 

O'-I. ! !. ; l1-: 

Oglio (ol'yd) 

O-hi'6 
6ise (waz) 

O-ka-riag'^r 

Ok-hotsk' 

Ok-tlb'iie-hl 

Ol'den-burg 

O-le-in' 

Oleggio (o-led'j6) 

O-le-o'na 

Oleion (6-ld-r6ng') 
O-lin'da 
6l-i-ven'zd 
Olmlitz (ol'mfits) 

5l'o nStz, or p-l6'netz 
(-nets) 

0-l5t' 

om-a-hl' 

0-mln' 

6-m6'a 

Om-pom-po-nSS's^c 
6sate (6n-yd'ta) * 

0-n5'ga 

Oneglia (o-nal'ya) 

O-nei'da 

6n-on-d2L'ga 

On-ta'ri-5 

66-jeln' 

08-n^-lds'ka 

Oor'fa 

06-i‘6o-mee'a 
06s-ta-nlii'lee 
Oos'ter-hoiit ’ 

Op-e-ldu's?s 

Q-poi'to 

Op'pein 

Op' pen-helm 

O-ran', or O'rgin 

6r'an5e 

Oiebio (Sr'e-br6) 

Oi'e-gbn 
6'iel, or O-rSl' 

6-191-ld'ni, (or o-r^l-yA'na) 

6'ren-burg 

O-iSn'se (-sa) 

6-ii-hue'lA (6-re-wa'la) 

0-ri-n6'c6 

O-rls'ka-ny 

6-ris-t4'n6 

Or-i-zA'bU 

Ork'ney^ 

Orleannais, or OrUannois 
(br-la-sui-na.') 

Or'le-ans 

Or-l6f' 

Or'muz 

O-rSn'te^ 

Or-9-pe's9 ("Pa'-) 

Or's9-vA 
6r'te-^l 
Orthez (br-ta') 

O-rd'ba 

p-rd'r6 

dr-vi-e'to Cdr-ye-a't5) 


js-c9-5'Ia 

Osh'kosh 

Osh-mSo-nayn' 

Os'i-mo 

Osnabnick (Ss'ngi-brdk) 

6§'ngi-bUrg 

Gs-sa-bSlw' 

Gs'si-pS5 


Os's9-ry 

Qs-stl'nA 

6s-tSnd' 

Os'tj-Sks 

Oa-tra'sj-a (-sh^-gi) 
Os-we-ggtcn'i9 

Sf'wesSry 

0t-a-li4'l5 

G'tg-heite, or O-ta-hei't^ 
Qt-cha'k9V, or Qt-cha-kSv^ 
p-trgn'ts, or 0'tr?in-t6 
pt-se'go 

OT-if^-]a'no (ot-t?i-yA'no) 
Or'Tri-wa. 

Ot'ter-bUm 
Ouach-i-ta' (wSsh-) 
aude(8d) 

aude'ngrde, (or *dii-d9-ia4r'- 
da) 

du'fh ^'fk) 

Oujs-con'sin (wia-k3n^sm) 
Oan'dle (hn'dl)^ ' 

du'r^l, or au-iSLl' 

5u-rftlsk' 

6u-rl'que (-ka) 

6ur'fi (dr'fi) 

Aur'gi (dr'gg) 


6ur-mi'dh 
Ouitlie (6rt) 

6u§e (6z, or ouz) 
ou-tclian g-fbu' (d-ch^ing-fb'} 
duz-beks' 

O'vei-ton 

O-vei-^s'sel 

0-vi*-e'd6 (o-ve-a'Ao) 

0-v6'ci 

0-W'5ls'c6 

O-we'go 

0-\vhy'h5S 

Px'fprd 

o-ya-pSc' ^ 

O'za-kA, or O'sA'kg 
0-z4rfc' 


P. 


Pgi-chu'ca 

Pic'p-let 

PMang' 

Pifl'ei-born 

PAd'9-vi 

Pid'u-a 

Paglia (pAl'ya) 

Pais'ley 
P?i-iat'i-ndte 
Pil'a-tine, or Pgl'?i-tlne 
Pil-9.-wan' 

Pai-em-bang' 

P?i-Ien'ci-?i (ppi-len'shQ-k) 
Pa-len'que (-ka) 

Pa-ler'mo 

Pal'es-tin© 

Pal-es-tii'nd 

Pdl-h^n-pSar' 

Pal-i-ciud-cher'ry 

Pal'h-ser 

PAl-ml'ras 

P^l-my'ra 

Pa'l6 Al't5 

Pa'los 

PSm'li-c5 

Pim-pe-ld'nA 

Pim-plo'nA 

Pdn-51-mA' 

Pa-nay' (pa-ni') 

Pa-no'ld 

Pan-sco'vA (-cho'va) 

Pa-nd'ed 

Pd'o-la 

Pgp'u-a 

Pa-ia' 

Par-a-guay', or Pgr-a-gua9» 
Par-a-l'ba 
Pir-a-niar'i-bo 
Pa-ra-ma-ri'bS, JW, P. Wr* 
Rir-a-mgt'ta 
P&r-a-nA' 

Pi-ra-na-gud' 

Pdr-a-na-l'bl 

PSr-a-tl' 

Pa-rSc'chi-A 

Pdr'gA 

Pa'ri-d 

Pa-rl'mi 

PAr-j-nd' 

Pdr'is 

Pdr'md 

FAr-me-§dn' 

Par-nds'sus 

Pdr- 9 -pdra-j-sdn' (Mts.) 
Pdr-ral' 

Pas-ca-g6u'ia 

Pas-cud'r3 

Pas-de-Calais (p‘d'-de-ka- 
la') • ^ 

Pds-quo-tank' 

Pas-sa'}C 

Pis-sa-raa-quBd'dy 

Pds-sa-rda-wdn' 

Pa^sau (pds'sba) 

Pas-sy' (pas-se') 
Pdt-a-go'ni-ai 
Pa-t&ps'co 
Pa-tay' 

Pdt'e-rd 

Pat'mSs 

Pdt'na 

Pa-tr5s' 

Pat'ter-S9ii 

Pa-tiick'et 

Pdw'ca-tiick 

Pdw-tack'et 

Pays de Vaud (p&'e-d^-vS') 

Pay'ta 

Pe-d§5' 

PGS'bloa (ps'blz) 

Fe-gd' 

Pel'hS, (or pa'h5) 

Pei'pus, (or pa'e-plts) 
Pjitog'i orWlSii' 

^ Fs'kjng, or f s'kjn, m. 

P^-lew' 
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Pr inn)i-na 
P "t'litoke (-br(ik) 

1 <- 11 , i: • wds'set (pem-e- 
je-\vo!»'&ctj ’ 

Pcnahel (pSii-yi-fe-SlO 
Pe-nang' 

Pen-dfin'nis 

Penn-syl-va'^n}-?i 

Pe-n6b'acot 

Pen'nth, hr pS'rith) 

Peii-ryn', or Pfin'iyn 

Pen-ssi-co'lai 

Pen-zance^ 

Pe-6'ri-^ 

Pcr-dJ'do 

Per-e-slavP 

Pei'g9-lgL 

Peiigord (per'e-glSrO 
P6rigueux (pSr'e-gd') 
Per-na'gua 
Pei-nsim-bfi'co 
Per'nau (per^ndd) 

Pe-i6^te (pa-ro'ta) 

Perpignan (per-pen-yang^ 

Per-qulm'5ing 

Per'si-gi (per'she-?i) 

Pe-ru' 

Pe-rd'^-si 
Pe's5i-ro (pa'-) 

PSs-chi-e'ra (-a'-) 
Pe-sM'wijr 
PSstli (pSst) 

Pe-tciiee-lSg' 

PS'ter-bdr-^ugli 

Ps^ter§-burg 

Pe-ter-wir'deln 

Pe-ti6-Z5i-v6dsk' 

Pet-scli6'rA, M. P. Wr. 

PSt'SQli9-ra, T, 

Pezenas (pa-za-nds', or pa- 

za-ndO 

Pliil-^-dSPpIii-gi 
Plii-lip'pines 
Phil-ip-pop'o-U 
PI ..i-fen'za (pS-?i-cllSnt'sa) 
Pi-d've (-va) 

Pic'ar-dy 

Pc-chln'cha 

Pi'co 

Pic-t8u' Cplk-t80 
PiSd^mSnt 
Pf-Sn'zd (pe-Snt'sd) 
PS-e't9-Id C-a'-) 

Pignerol (pln-ygi-reP) 
Pignerolo (pXn-y?i-r5'16) 
PIl-c9-ind'ya 
PIPlau (piPlba) 

PXn-e-r5'l5 
PS-otn-bJ^no 
Paq'ugi (pifc'w^ij 
Pir^ma-sSns 
Pi'§sl 

Pjs-cat'gi-qugi 
Pis-cat'SL-Q.u^s 
Pis-tS'jd (pis-tg'ya? 
Pit'caith-ly 
Pl'tG-A 
Pitts'burg 
PIai-c6n'ci-gi 
Placer (pla-therO 

Pld-clr', T, 

PlSLque>mlne' (piak-mgn') 

PU'tgi, La 

Platte 

Plau'en (plbii'^n) 

Plels'se (pll's§) 

Plln-lim'in9n 

PlSck, (or piatsk) 

Plombidres (plsm-be-irO 

Plj^m'outli 

Po-c?i-hSn'tst» 

P6-C9-moke' 

Ppd-gor'za 
P5d-lk'clxi-4 
P9^d6'ir-9L 
Pdlnt Cdu-pSS^ 

Poitiers (poi-tSrz', or pwd'- 
te-a) 

PiK-tdu', (or pwa-tdO 

Paaand 

p9l-ta'va 

PSl-y-ne'si-? (-nS'she-?L) 
P5m-e-ra^ni-9i 
Pom-pS'i-l, (or pSm-pa'yf) 
Pon-di-chSr'ry 
PSnt-ch^ir-tram' 

Pontefract (pSm^fr^t) 
PSn-t^-ve^M (-va'-) 
Pdn'tj^c 
Pan't9-tSc 

P9n-tre'm9-ll (-tra'-) 

Pdd'nah 

Ps-pa-ysn' 

P5-p9r-^ng'9n 
P5p-9-ci'tsi-pStl 
P5rt'-au-Prtnce' (-5-) 
Pdr'ti-ci, (or p3r't9-cjl5) 
Port'l^nd 
Pert Msi"Ii5n' 


Por'to Pray/a 

Por'to-Piin'ci-pS 

Pol 'to Ri'c6 

Ports'mouth 

Poit'u-g^l 

Po'^en 

Po-si-llp'po 

Po-ten'zd (p9-tent'sa) 

Po-to'mac 

PS-to-sl', JIf. P.Cyc. 

Po-t6'si, Br. JE. P, 

Pots 'dam 
P6t-ta-wa,t'9-mie§ 

P.'itij (po-kgp'se) 

1*1*!. I on 

?ow-hat-tau' 

Po-ydng' 

Poz-zyi-o'lo (p8t-su-6'l6) 
Prague (prag) 
Prai-rje-dy-CMen' 

Preble (prgb'bl) 

Preg'el 

Pr€nz'l<5<^ (prSnts'ldu) 
Pres'burg 

Presque Isle (prSsk-5lO 
Pr5§t'by-ry (prSz'ber-e) 
Pres'tSigne (-ten), E, Wr, 
Pres-teigne' (-tan'), T. 
Pres-ton-pan§' 

Prev'e-sa 
Prieg'nitz (-n?ts) 
Prln-ci-pd'to (-che-) 

Prip'et 

Prl-vds' 

Pro'cj-da (pr5'clie-da) 
Provence (prSv-vdns') 
PrSv'}-denc8 

Prussia (prush'y, or prd'- 

Ehy) 

PrtSth (prdt) 

Przemysl (zbSm'izl) 

Pskov (skof) 

Puebla (pwa'bld, or pd-a'- 
bld) 

Pd-dr'to Ri'c3 
Puglia (pdl'ya) 

Py-ias'kj 

Pun-der-p6dr' 

Pyn-jdb', or Pun-jiub' 
Ptin'tya A-re'njis (-ra'-) 
Puy-de-D8me (pw5'-de- 
d3m') 

Pwllheli (pdl-liel'e) 

Pyr'9-neSa 

Pyr'mSnt 


Q. 


Q,uatre Bras (kd'tr-brd') 
Clue-bSc' 
duSd'ljn-bUrg 
duSl'pdert 

due-rd'ty-ro (ka-ra.'t?i-r3) 
Cluesnoy (kSn-wi'), M, 

Cluesnoy (kSs-nwa'), P. 
duiberon (ks-brsng') 
Ctuil-e-ma'ne (kil-) 
dut-lj-a'nd (kwe-) 
Ciuil-i-mdn'cy 
dujl-lo'ty, (orkSl-ym) 
dul'Iy-d (kg'-), Br, T, Wr. 

Q.ui-15'y (ke-), E, M. 
duimper (kam-p4r') 
dutn'e-bdug 
dulr'i-n^l 
dut'ts (ke'to) 


E. 


Raab (rab) 

Bai-bait' 

Ra-clne' 

Rac-9-ni'li 

B4d'a-m4 

K^-gd'sd 

Rdh'way 

Bal'siu 

R.a.-ja-mdn'dry 
It4j-p86-ta'n'4 
R.d'leigh (rdw'le) 

Kails 

Kambouillet (ram-bdl-ya') 
KSltn-il-ligs' 

Kdm'l^-ab 

Kym-p68r' 

Kdm^'gate 

Kyn-ca'guO. 

Kan-Rdbn' 

Ry-ptdes' (-pgd') 
Kdp-py-ban'nyck 
Kdr'i-I&n 
lUs'tadt C-stat) 
K4th-keale' 

KSLt'j-bbr 

B4t')S-bbii 


Ra-vSn'ny 
Kav'en§-berg 
RS,v'eii-stein 
Kead'ing 
Re-ca-nd'ti (ra-) 

Re-cl'fe (ra-se'fa) 

Red'rdth 
Re'gen (ra'-) 

Re'|en§-btiig (ra'-) 

Reggio (rgd^o) 

Re-bo'byth 
Rei'glien-au (-'dd) 
Rei'ghen-bdgh 
Res'chen-berg 
Relcli'stadt (-stat) 

Rel^ate 
ReX'ki-y-vik, T. 

Reimy 

Remerz (n'nerts) 
Re-i-n5'sa (rat-) 

Renaix (rf-naO 
Ren'frew (-frd) 

Rennes (ren) 

Rens'sy-laer 
RequeSa (ra-fcan'yd) 
Re-sk'cA 
Re-sl'na (ra-) 

Re'tis (ra'ds) (Sp.) 

Reds, (or rdis) (Ger.) 
Reut'ljng-en (rbit'-) 

Rev'el 

Re-vil'14 (-vel'ya) 

Rhe(ra) 

Rhea (ra) 

Rheim^ (iSmz, or iSmz, or 
i^ngz) 

Rheln'thal (rin'tkl) 

Rhine (rin) 

Rhode isl'and (rod-l'land) 
Rhode? (rodz) 

Rhodez (ro-da'), T, 

Rhodez (ro-das'), M. P, 
Rhone (ron) 

RX-y-zan' 

RTc-ca-ree?' 

Rtghe'lied, (or resh'e-ld) 
Rich'mynd 
Rideau (re-ds') 
Rie'?en-g9-bi*ri'e 
Ri-e'ti (rf-a'ty; ' 

Rl'ga, or Ri'ga 
RXg'9-13t 
Rim'i-nX 
Rl*9-b&m'ba 
R1'6 Brd'vg 
RS'6 CSl-9-ra'd5 
Rl'8 dSl NTdrte, or Rl'g dSI 
Nbr'te (-ta) 

Rl'8 Ddl'ce (-sa) 

Ri'8 Giande, or Rl'S Gr&n'- 
de (-da) 

Rio Janeiro (rS'5-jy-na'ro, 
or ri'o-ja-ng'iS) 

Rl-Sm' (rS-Sng') 

Rl'6 Sai-si-dll'l5 (-y5) 

Rt'6 Ssi-U'do 
Rt'5 Tl'gre 
Rl'S Ver'df 
Rl'pen 
Rip'yn 

RXs-t9-gduche' 
Rive-de-Gier (rgv'de- 


Rlves, (or rev) 

Riv' 9-11 
Roane (ron) 

Rp-anne' 

RS-yn-8ke' 

RSch'dale 

RS^he'fort, (or rSsh'for) 
Rochefoucault (rosh'£8-k8') 
Rp-chSlle' 

R5ch'es-ter 

Rodez (ro-da'). See Rhodez* 
R8er 

Rder-mSn'dy 

Ro'gy-ySn 

RS-hil-cund' 

Romagna (rp-man'yi) 
Rp-ma'nj-y, or Bo-mg-ni'a 
Romans (rs-mdng') 

RSme, (formerly r8m) 


RSu'en, (or r8-ang') 
Roulers (r8-Ur') 
Roussillon (r6-sTl'y5ng') 
Ro-ve-re'do (ro-ve-ra'do) 
Rovigno (rp-vSn'yS) 
Ro-vi'go 
Row-kn' 

Rox'biirg, (or rox'ber-e) 
Rox'bu-ry (rSx'ber-e) 
Rd'dol-staat (-sUt) 

RUgen (rd'gen) 
Rd-ttAfc'li-y, or Rd-me-li'y 
Rdp-pin' 

Russia (rUsli'y, or rd'sha) 

Rdst'schdck 

Ruth'er-fbrd 

Rd-ther-glSn', (or rSg'len) 

Riit'l^nd 

Ry-binsk' 

Rjf'wjck 


R5-m9-r4n-tin'(-ra.ng-tang') 

RSn-ces-vkl'les 

KSs'l^gh 

R9S-cSm'm9n 

R8s-crea' 

R9-§et't^ 

Rps-sd'nd 

RSs'tSck 

RB'then-bdrg (rS't^n-bdxg) 
R8tfi'fr-hgm 
Roth'er-l^the, (vulgarly 

R8the-^y', E, 

Rothesay (r5t's9), El 
RSt't^r-dabn 
Roubaix (r8-b5') 


S 


Sdade (s'ad) 

Skal (sal) 

SAa'le 

Saal'feld (-felt) 

Saarbrtick (sir'brdk) 

Sdai-ldu'is 

Sdatz (Bats) 

S4'bj-ai 

S^-bi'ny 

Sy-blne' 

Sa-ble-stan' 

SSek-y-tSd' 

sa'cs 

sacs, or Sauks 
SSLg-y-dy-hoc' 

SSg-hy-li'ynjOr Sg-gha'li-en 
Sag'i-naw 
SSLgue'nay (sag'na) 
S4h'a-iA, or S^-h4'r^ 
Skh-run-p6re' 

Said (Sid) 

Sal'da 

Sa'ide 

Sal-g5n' 

St. Al'bsin?, (or -dw'bynz) 
St. X'mknd (sgLnt-) 

St. Xf'yph 
St. Xu-gys-tSne' 

St. Aus'tle 

St. Be'r'nyrd 

St. Brieux (sSlng-bre-d') 

St. J0hris't9-pher»s ’ 

St. Cldirs'vllle 

St. Clodd, (or s&ng'klS') 

St. CSl'umb 

St. Croix (-krSIx, or -krwd) 
St, Cyr (skng'sSr') 

St. D6n'is, (or sang-de-n5') 
St. 01z'i-er (B&ng-dSz'e-a) 
St. Dp-mln'go (-mlng'-) 
Saintes (sangt) 

St. :^tienne (gt-e-Sn') 

St. Eu-sta'ti-y (-she-y) 

St. Fe-li'pe (-fa-lS'pa) 

St. F18ur 

St Francois (sSing-frang- 
swa') rw. I.) 

St. Francois (sant-fiSLn'sjs) 
(Mo.) 

St. Gail 

St. j^n-q-viBve' 

St Ger'myin, (or sSLng-zhyr- 
mdng') 

St. Gi'or'giB (-jBr'jB) 

St. $i9-van'ni 
St. GBt'hsird 
St He-I8'n» 

St Hll'i-§r 
St HQ'bert 
St ll-de-fBn'so 
St. Ja'gB, (or -ya'go) 

St. JSan, (or sang-zhdng') 
St Law'rynce 
St L8u'is, (or -16'?) 

St. Lfi'cj-y, (or -ly-sS') 

St. Ma'18 

St. Mi'chy-el, (or mi'fcel) 
St Mig'uel* (-mlg'wel*, or 
-me-gSl') 

St Neots (-n8ts, or n8uts) 
St. Neots (sent-nets'), T. 
St O'mer, (or'-B-mAr') 
Saintonge (sgng'tBnzh') 

St Pierre, (or i^ng-pg-ir') 
St Pdlton (sant pBl'tpn) 

St auSn'tin, (or s&ng-kan- 
tang') 

St. Sai-va-dor' 

St. Se-bXs'tiyn (-s§-bSLst'- 


St Ser-van^ (-vang') 

St. SSv'er, (or ^g-se-var') 
St S6v-er-lV 
St Tam'mstrny 


St. ThSm'ys (-tom'-) 

St Vin'cent 
St Yrieix (-S'le-a) 
Sak'ka-ra 
Sy-la'do 
sal y-mdn'e^ 

Sai-a-mp-niS' 

Sa'Iem 

Sy-ler'no 

Sai'ford, (or saw'fyrd) 
Sal'fpid, M, Wr, 

Sy-ll'iiA (Italy) 

Sy-ll'iiy (U. S.) 

Sy-llne', or Sa-llne' 
sails' bu-ry (saiz'ber-y) 

Syl leS' 

Syl-lll'io (-y6) 

Salm 
Sa-I5'nl 
sai- 9 -ni'ca 
Sdl'9p, or Sa'lpp 
Syl-sette' 

Sa-lu'da 

Sa-ldz'zo (si-ldt'so) 
Sal-vy-dSr' 

Sal-win' 

Salz'bdrg 

Salz'we-del (salts'wa-del) 
Sy-ma'na, E, M. P. 

SA-my-na', T, 

Sy-mAr' 

Sam-y-i^ng' 

Sam-yr-cand' 

Sam'bre (sam'br) 
Sam-o-|i'ti-y (-gish'e-y) 
Sa'mos 
Sam-9-thrd'fci 
Sdm-by-Sde§' 

Sym-s68n' 

S'A'na, JW. P, 

Sa-na', T. 

San Xu-gus-tlne' 

San bias ‘ 

Sand 'bach 

Sdn Di-e'go (-a'-) 

San-dg-mlr', Br, P. T. 

Syn-do'mir, M. 
Syn-dus'ky 

Sand'wjch, (or sAnd'wij) 

san Fryn-cls'c6 

Syn-gA'i 

San'ga-mBix 

san-i-iac' 

san Joaquin (ho-y-k8a') 
san Jos4 (-hB-sa') 
san Jd'yn, (or -hB-dn') 
san My-rt'nB 
Sanquhar (san-kwar'), E. 

Sanquhar (sank'ker), T, 
Syn-san'djng 
San'ta Crfiz (-krds) 

San'ta F4 (-fe, or fa') 
san'ta My-rl'y 
San'ty Mau'r'A (-mbfi'-) 
san'ta Mdr'thy 
Syn-tan'd^r 
San'ta-rSm 
San'ta R5-sy-ll'y 
San-tSe' 

San-t}-a'g5 

san-til-la'na (^n-tjl-ya'nU) 

San-ty-ri'ni 

Sa8ne (son) 

Sap'tin 

Sar'a-bat 

Sar-y-gBs'sy 

Sar-y-nac' 

Sar-y-taf 

Sar-y-to'gy 

Sar-y-wak' 

Sar-y-wan' 

Sy-ray-a-c4' 

Sir-din'i-y 
Sd-ree', or Sd-ri* 

Sd'rBs 

Sarre 

S'drthe (s'drt) 
Sas-ky-shaw'fn, or 
Sys-katch'y-wOn 
sas'sy-n 
Sat-y-d8B' 

Sy-ta'li-a, E. 

Sd-ty-ll'd, Jf. 

Sy-ta'iah 

Sau-gUr' 

Sault (s8) St Ma'iy 
Saumur (sB-rndr') 
Sy-van'ndh 
SAve, or Save 
Sdve-nay' 

Savigliano (sav-Bl-ytL^nS) 
Savigny (sy-vsn'ye) 
Sav'9-iax 
Sy-vB'nd 

Sy-vb5f', or Sav'ijy 
Saxe-Xl'ten-bdrg 
Saxo-Wel'myr 
Sax'9-ny 
Sayn (sa) 


sca-fsii' 

ScAn-de-r66n' 
Scan-di-na'vi-y 
Scar'b6r-9Ugh (-bur-ry) 
Scar'pan-tu 

Sclialf-liau'sen (-libu'-) 
Sqhatt'-cl-iV'yb 
S^hau'en-btirg (shou'-) 
Scheldt, or Siheidt (skelt 
or shelt) 

S^hel-ea-tadt' (shel-es-tat'J 

Scjliel'ling 

S^hem'nitz 

Sche-nec'ty-dy 

Sghie-dam' 

S^hi-raz', or S9hi'ryz 
Sghy-har'ie 

Schonbiunn (shBn'brdn) 
Bcho'nen 
Sch66'dic 
S£hd&l'ey»s (Mt.) 

Schdfi'w en 

Schdm'la 

SchuO'Ier (sfcl'Ier) 

Sghdyl'kill (skdl'kXl) 

S9liwa'bach 

S^hwart'zen-burg 

SyhwSirz'burg (shwarts'-) 

Schwarz'waid (shwOrts'-) 

Schweld'nltz (shwit'nits 

S^hwein'ftirt 

Schweltz (shwits) 

Schwer'in, or S^iiwe-rln' 

Scigliano (shjl-ya'no) 

Scil'ly 

Scinde 

Scl'o, (or shS'6) 

Scl-o'to 

Sqit'u-ato 

Scly-v6'ni-y 

ScSt'lyiid 

Scu'ty-rl, Br. T, Wr. 

Scd-rA'ri, E. M, P. 
Bcyl'ly 
Se-d'rd 
Se-ba'gd 
Se-bSs'to-pBI, or 
Seb-as-tB'pol 
Se-bSn'i-cB 
Sec'c^li}-d 
Sf-cun-dyr-y-bad' 

Se-ddn' 

Sag-es-tan' 

Seem (san'ye) 

S6%o 


Se-gB'vi-y 

Seine (san, or s€n) 

SSis-tan' 

Se-lePkeh 

Sgl-en-|insk' 

Se-men'drj-y 

SSm-i-gdl'h-y 

S6rn'i-n5l^ 

SSm'hn, E, 

Sem-lln', T. P. 
BSrn'pach 
S6n'e-cy 
SBn'e-gai 
Sen-e-gam 'bi-y 
Senlis (sang-les', or sUng 
le') 

Sen-naAr' * 

Sens (sdng) 

Sens (skngs), M. 
B5r-ym-p6re' 

Sar'ea 

Sereth (sa-rBt') 
SSr-i-nd'gyr, E. P. 

Ser-i-ny-giir', T. 
Sy-ring-y-py-tam' 
Ser-phau'tB 
Ser'vi-y 
Se'si-a (sa'-) 

Set'ISdje 

Sy-td'bal 

Sy-T^s't9-pSI, Br, E. P. Wr, 
P.Cyc, 

SSv-as-to'pol, T, 
Se-vds-ty-pBl' (sa-), M, 
SSv'em 
Se-vier' 

SSv'ille, or Se-vllle' 

SSvre (savr) 

SSvres (savr) 

SS-wis-tan' 

Sey-yhBlley' (sa-shSlz') 
Seyne (san) 

Shdh-y-bad' 

Shd'mo 

Shang-hai' 

Shan'nyn 
Shat'-yl-Xr'yb . 
Shawangunk (shhng' gym) 
Shdw'nee-tB^^n 
She-bby^gyn 
ShBBr-nBss' 

ShgPfifld 

Shgn-yn-dB'aU 
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nhiiv-shulK 

fc?iu-rt-u as'spo (-wos^-) 
yilPla/.', or Slil^laZ 
fc?liu-v.ni^ 

Slio-islio'ncG^ 

Sinewy' l)u-ry (shiuz'ber-e) 

Slium^U 

Sl-ara', or Si^sim 

Si-b5^ri 

Sic'a-Ty 

Sl-cul-ia'no (-yd^nS) 

Si5g;'beig 

SiG'gen 

Sj-6n'iia 

Si-er^fi Lc-5'ne 

Si-ur^ia Mn-re^na (-ra'-) 

Si-er'r^ Ne-\.i'dJL 

Si-juiGn'/a 

tfi kolci , or Sh2-ko'kii 

Sil-lieU 

yim-hirdk' 

Sim 'foe 
Sim-fc-i5'pol 

Sim-ie~ro-pul' (-fa-Jj 
Slm'plon, (or sang'plon^j') 
Siu-cgi-|>0re' 

Sliide 

Sill-gan' 

Sln-ga-pGre' (sing-) 
SiJiigagUa (sin-e-gal'ya) 
Sin'pb 
S.n'o-p5, T. 

Si-n5'pe, jBr.E,P. P^Cyc, 
Sioux (se-o'i or so) 

Sir liiiitl' 

Sir-i-na'gur. See Seri- 
nagur. 

Si-sdl' 

SiS’to'va 

Si-flt' 

S|-vas' 

Si-wah' 

Sk^g'er Hack 

Skeu-e-at'e-lea 

Skib-be-reen' 

Sl?-v0'ni-ai 

Sles'wjck 

Sli«b-bl06m' 

Sll'go 

Sluj's (sl6s, or slots) 

Smal'c^l-deiL 

Siiio-lSubk' 

Smyr'ngi 
Snec-liui'ton 
Snow' don 
Snow'hiU 
Soane 

Soc-o-nds'co 
Sfj-co'tra, or SSc'9-tra. 
&9-fA'U 

S6Pa-U, Milton* 

Soignies (sdlng'nSs, or 
swan-y5') 

Soissons (swAs'songO 

So'lent 

So-leure' 

S6I'fgi-U'ii 
S51-fe-rl'n6 
S6ni'er-set 
Sdm'erf (Isles) 

Sbihme 

SSra-nautU' (-nftwtO 
Son'der-liau'sen (-USd'O 
Sp-no'ri 
S6a-lo6' 

So-plil'sL 

Sff-ri'tA 

S9-rSlle% or Sor'’§l 

So'ri-a 

So-ro'rsi 

Sor-reii'to, E. P, T* Wr* 
S5r'rcji-to, M, 

S6u-daii' 

S6u-ra-bay^Si 

Sd(irU'anip't(.ni, {or sStfi- 
Jjtamp'ton) 

Southwark (suth^^rk) 
S6u-zel' 

Spa, or SpSl 

Spam 

Spait'I? 

Spq-lA'tr5, J?r. E* P, T. Wr, 
SpA'la-trd, JW, 

Spin'd.iu (span'ddu) 

Spey (spa) 

Spe>'er 

Spezia (sp6d^ze-i) 

Spezzia (spCt'se-A) 

Spire 

SpTtz-berg'en 
SpIUgen (splfi'gcn) 

Sp9-le'to Vspo-la'to) 
SpSrVdO? 

Squ^m 

SquiUlA'ce (sfcwil-lJi'claa) 
^U'nrdek (su'brdk) 


Pta-gi'in 

Stame§' 

Stil i-ine'ne (-mii'iia) 
Stam-buul' 

Stain-pa-li'si 

Stan-o-\ol' 

Stai'gard (-gart) 

Stat'eii Ts'land (stat'tn- 
I'laiid) 

Staiib'bacli, (or staub'bak) 
Stalin 'ton 

Sta-van'5er (-vang'-) 
Stiv'er-en 
StGun'berg-en 
Stein 

StGl'Ien-boscli ( bosk) 
Stet-tin', or'^Stet'tm 
Steu'bcn, or Steu-b6n' 
Steu'ben-vllle 
Ste>'pi 

Stcy'ning (sta'-) 

Stir'ling 
Stock 'holm 
Stoiie'lii-'ven 
Ston'ing-ton 
Stoui 

Stour'b ridge 
Stra -bane's 

Stia-hane', Br, T, Wr* 
Strarsund 

Stran'rA-ei, or Stran-raer' 
Strafa'lnirg 
Stiath-a'ven 
Strau'bing (strou'bjng) 
Stiel'itz (-its) 

Striv'a-11, Br. E. M. P. 

Stri-va'li, T. 

Strom 'bo -11 

Stiihl Wel'sen-bdrg 

Stur'inin-st^r 

Stiitt'gard 

Stj r'l a 

Sua'bi-a (svva'be-gi) 

Sua'kem 

Sub'luttes 

SiS-der-ma'ni-9 

Sy-dS'tes 

Sd'ez 

SGffolk, (or suf fok) 
Sd-gul-mes's^ 

Sdir (shdr) 

SuS'ra (sws'rd) 

Stt'li 

Syl-mo'nA 

Sy-ma'trg. 

Sum-bA'wgi 

Su-r3lt' 

SGr-t-nim' 

Sd'&a 

Sua que-li&ii'n? 
Suiri'er-4nd 
Sdt'ledge 
Sy-wl'nee 
Sve'ai-borg (ava'-) 

Swjin hijni, (or awSF^m) 

Swln'sea 

Swe'dcn 

Swineihiinde (swe-n^- 
mdn'da) 

Switz'cr-lamd (swits'-) 

Sjd'ney 

Sy-6'ne 

Syracuse 

Syr't-9 

Szir-v'As' (z'Ar-) 

SaSg-e-dln'’ (zSg-) 


T. 

T^-Mr'ca 

TAb-gi-reS'M 

TaL-baS'c3 

Ta'bbr 

T?L-brlz^, or T^-brSez' 

T9.-cA'mes 

I^c-^-rl'gua 

T^i-cilz'ze, (or t^-kat'sa) 

T9-c5n'net 

Tgi-co'ny 

Tac-9-bay4 

Tdd'c^s-tgr 

Tad-6u-s3LC' 

Tgi-fal'la, (or tgi-faKya) 
Tafi-Ifit ^ 

Tdg'gn-rSck, or Tdg^n-rGg 
T^-i^z'x§ 

Tagliamento (ttd-ygi-m€n'- 
t5) 

Ta'gtis 

Ta-hl'tj 

Tal-wan' 

Tai-a-ve'rjt {-vaM 
Tai'bpt 
1^I-c5i-hua'’na 
Taliaferro (tSKe-ver) 
ra-4HJ5'^ 


Tat-l..i-hatrll'lC 
Tal-la pou'ai 

Tam-a qua (tam-aw'kwa) 

qVni-A-i.t'ca 

Tam'a-tcl^e 

Tim-au-li'p^s 

Tam -1)6' r A 

Tam'bev, or T?im-bSf' 
Ta-m2^e' 

Tain-pi'co 

Ta-ndn-fli-ii^’dfl 

Td-na-iiA-n-\’66', T. 
Ta-na'ro. Br. E. T. 

Ta'ii^-ro, M, P. 

Ta'ney 

Tan-gier^ 

Tan-j6ie' 

Tan-nas'se-rim 

T^n-ne-Bjir' 

Ta-or-mi'nd 

Ta'os 

Ta-pa'jos (-yos) 

Tap-p9,-hau'nock 

Tap-teP' 

Tai-a-kal' 

Tdr4n-t6 

Tai-rare' 

Ta-ias-con' (-koiigO 
Tai-a-zu'ni (-tho'-) 
Tai-bag-tal' 

Tarbes (tarbj 
Ta-rl'f.i 
T- rt'j- 

')• . , ; /> jpr. 

■i - Ji’, M. T. 
Tar'poi-ley 
TS.r-ra-g6'ilii 
Tir'sus, or TAr-Sus^ 
Tar'ta-ry 
Tdr'u-dant 
Tasli-kend' 

Tash-kund' 

Tstf-ml'ni-g. 

Tas-si-su'd(?n, E P, 

Tas si-sd-dSn', T, 
Tau'ber (tdu'-) 

Tau'de-iiy 
Tdun't^n 
TAun'tQn, T. 

Tau'n-dA 

Tiu'ris 

Tdv'jst-Mus 

Tav^st-land 

Tsi-vi'rA 

Tav'is-tSck 

Taj -a '’baa 

Taze'well 

Tclia'ny* 

Tcher'nJ-gSf 
Tclicr-nl'g^f, Jlf. 
TchQd^'koe 
Tci-nln' 

Tclt'ci-car Ho'tdn 
Te-d'ki 
TS^he (tSsh) 

T6em-b66' 

TGf'lia 

Te-lid'md 

TS-lie-ran', or Teh-rSun' 
Te-hiij-cAn' (ta-wai-kin^) 
Te-hudn'te-pSc 
Teign (tin, or tan) 
Teign'moijith (tln'muth., or 
tan'muth) 

Te-jd'cS (te-hd^co) 

Tel'de C-da) 

Tgl-in-sA'na. 

TSl-li-cnSr'iy 

Tel'lj-co 

TSm-es-vAr' 

Tgm-ple-mSre' 

T^-nas'se-rim 

TSn'e-riffe 

Ten-nes-seS' 

Ten'teV-dSn 

TSp-o-A'ca 

T^-plc' 

Te-pb2-c9-ld'4 
Te-quSn-d^-ind', or 
TSq-uen-da'mA 
TSr4-m6 

T^r-ce'i-ra (ter-sa^e-ia) 
T^r-ce'rA (-sS^ri) 

Te-rSfc' 

Ter-g9-vis't^ 

Tdr'mj-ni 

Ter^mp-lt- 

Tbr-nate', or Ter^nate 
TSr'nj 

Ter-r^-cl^^, (or tSr-rsi- 
chs'na) 

TGr'ra dSl Fue'eS (-fwa'gS) 
TSr'r? dl La-vS'ro 
Ter-ra-nd'vj 
Terre Bonne (tAr-bon'') 
Terre Haute (tdr-hot'^, or 
tgr'e-hot) 

Tes^h^en (tSsh'^n) 


Tea-sin', or Tes'sin 

q’Gt-u-an' 

q’cv-p-rO'ne 

T£v'i-'t, (or tlv'i-ot) 

q^cwfcs'bu-iy (tQks'ber-e) 

T6x'a«! 

Teyn (tin) 

Tez-cd'co, (or tes-kd'ko) 
Thame (tarn) 

Thames (tuinz) 

Than'et 
Tlie-a'ki 
The'b^-id 
TliEbef 
Thclss (tis) 

Tlieresienstadt (t5.-ra'ze- 
en-stat') 

Thiagiir (te-a'gnr), E. 

Tlii-a-gui' (te-), T. 
Thibet (te-bet'j or tib'et) 
Thibodeauxville (tlb-o-do'- 
vil) 

Thiel (tel) 

Thielt (telt) 

Tluers (tS-Ai') 

Thionviile (t5-6ng-vel') 
Thl'\'a (ts'va) 

Tho'len. (to'len) 

Tho'mji (to'mar) 
Thom'flis-tipn (torn'-) 

Thdrn, (or torn) 

Thun (tdn) 

Tliurgau (tdr'gou) 

Tlmr-gs'vi-a 

Thu-iin'gi-3^ 

Thuiles 

Tib'bo, or Tib-bSa' 

Ti'ber 

Ti-bet', or Tib'et 
Tich'vln 

Ti^ei'na, (or te-che'nS) 

Ti-c6n'df-rD'g*?i 

Ti-dore' 

TiSl (tel) 

Ti-en-tsln' 

Tifhs 

Ti'gie (tS'gra) 

Ti'giis 

Ti-U'pA 

TlI-4-t6'bA 

Tll'sit 

Tim-bSc't&d, or 
TTm-buc-t6&' 

Ti'inoi, Br E. Wr. 

Ti-mor', M. T. 
Tini-or-llut' 

Ti-mor'laut (-Ibdt), T. 
Tim-pa-no'gos 
Tin'i-an 
Tin-ne-vel'ly 
Ti-6'ga 

Ti-Sugh-ni-6'g9 (te-6-) 

Tip'e-rA 

Tlp-pe-c^-n6e' 

Tip-pe-ra'iy 

TIr-eS' 

Tfrle-mXnt'. (or trrl-mSng') 

M i-'i- ‘-U ’'rto . -in 

Tit-i-cA'cA 

Tit'te-nS 

Tlv'er-tpn 

Tiv'^-lj 

Tlal-pan' 

Tlam'^th 

Tl&s-cll'I'A 

T15m-sS.n' 

To-ba'gd 

T9-bSl' 

T9-b81sk' 

T9-b6's6 

To-can-tins' 

T9-c&t' 

To-cay'A 
T9-cfiT5 
Toplitz (tSp'lits) 

To-fcay' 

To'kt-C 

TQJS'dS, (or t9-la'd6) 

T6-len-tl'na 

T9-15 's’A 

T9“ld'ca 

Tom-bbck'be© 

TSm-bTg'bee 

Tbm-bGc'ted 

Tong- 9 -ta'bdd 

TbnJcin' 

Tonneins (tSn'ifiiiig') 
l^n-n&rre' 

TSg-ne-wSin'tgi 
T6n'ning-en 
TSn-quln' (ton-ken') 
Tdbm-bdd'ara. 

Topayos (t9-pi'y5s) 
T9-pe'kah 
Tbps'hfim 
TSr-bay', E. Wr. 

TSr'bay, Jlf. T. 

Tdr'g^u, (or tSr'^d) 
T9-rl''n5 


Toi'mt's 

Tor'iie-a 

To-l6iVt5 

Toi'oii-tal 

Tor'o-pez 

Toiopez (U-io'pets), M, 
Toiquay (tor-ke') 

Tor'res Ve'di?s (-va'-) 
Touiglia (tor-rel'yA) 
TBr-ns-dal' 

Tor-shok' 

Tor-to'ld, Br.E. T, P.Cyc, 
Tor'to-la, M. P. Wr. 
Tor-to'ru 
T9i-to'sd 
Tgr-td'ga 
To-tA'na 

Tdt-ness', or Tot'ness 
Toul (t61) 

T6u-I6n' (t3-l6ng') 
T6u-lfiu§e' (t6-l&z') 
Touraine (to-ran') 
Tfliir-ng-ghdUt' (-gAwt') 
T6ui-nay' 

Tours (t&i, or tfirz) 
Towcestei (tbus'ter) 
Tiaf-al-gar', or 
Trg-fal'gar 
Traj-an-op'g-lj 
Tigi-ISe' 

Tra-more' 

TrA'ni 

Ti^n-que-bAr' 

Tian-syl-Vd'ni-a 

TiAp'a-ni 

Trav-an-c6ie' 

Tiav'is 

TrAz-6s-m5n'tes 

TiSb-j-§ond' 

TrSd'e-glr 

Trel'sgm 

Tiem'e-cSn 

Trem'i-tl 

Tre-mbnt' 

TrGve^, (or trav) 

Tre-vi'^i (tra-) 

Treviglio (tra-vGl'ys) 
Tie-vi'fo (tra-) 

Tii'ca-lA 

Trich-i-nop'o-ly 

Tn-este' 

Trinc-o-ma 1S5' 

Trin-i-dad' 

TiiJi-9-rna-lG5' 

Trip'9-li 

Trip'o-lls 

Trip-9-liz'za (trip-9-lit'ssi) 
Tiois Rivifet (trwa'-re- 
ve-Ar') 

Tr51-li£et'ta 
TrSnd'lijem (-yem) 
TrSp'pau (tiop'pbd) 
TrSs'achs 
Trow'bridge 
Troyes (trwi) 

Trd'rs 

Trujillo, or Truxillo (trd- 
hgl'yo) 

Tscher-kSLsk' 

Tsi-arn'pa 
Td'am 
Td'a-rick 
Td-at', (or twat) 

Td-lAc'^ 

Tubingen (td'bjng-en) 
Td-cu-mJln' 


Td-de'lA (td-dS'la) 
Tu-ffa-166' 


Tu-g9-166' 


Tu-li're 

Td'le 


Tul-lg-rnSre' 

Tdlie 


Tdm'bez (-bes) 
Tdn-gu-rA'guA 
Tdn'g9-sGi^ 
Tdn-gd'sgs (tting-), 
Td'nj-csi 


Td'nis 


T. 


Tuol'um-ne (twSl'-) 
Turcojng (tdr-kwa.ng') 
Tiir-cg-ma'ni-ai 
Tdr'cg-mSM 
Td'rm, or Td-rin' 


Tdr-kes-Gln' 

Tiir'kgy 

Ttim-hbiit' 


To-rbn' 

T^r-sheSz' 


Td-rg-ghansk' 

TGs-ca-lob'sa 

Tus'cg-ny 

TGs-C9-r9.w'^ 

Tfis-ca-ra'rg 

Tdxt'lg 


Tuy (tw€) 
Tver (ver) 
TwSsMstle 
Tjne'mogtb 


Tyi'nau (ter'nofl) 
Tyi'ol, or Ty-rbl' 
Ty-rone’ 

Tyr'rel 


U. 

■C-be'du (-bd'-) 

#-cay-'d'ie (-la) 
fr'di-ne (-na) 

Udvarholy (Gd-vgr-lial') 
Uist (wist) 

Ui'ten-lidge 

■O'kiaine, (or 6-kran') 

tJ'le-9-borg 

tj-he-ts'a 

Ulni (dim, or dim) 

tJl^'wA-ter 

tmi' ba-gbg 

TJ'me-?i 

trm-me-ia-poo'i^A 

tJiiip'quA 

tJn-der-wAl'den 

ti-nit'od States 

tTn'strdt 

tJn-ter-wdl'den 

tr-po-lu' 

tjp'sfiil, or Vp-S'A'IA 
Cp-sjil-ld'tA 
t'ral, (07 b-rdl') 

■□'lal, Bi. E. T. 
tr-rdlbk' 

Vr-ba'ngi 

flr-bi'n3 

Ci'fA 

•O'n 

fjr-mi'a 

tir'se-rSn 

tf lu-giuy' (-gwa'), Wr. 

t!r-ru-guay' (-gwiO j 7 
fr-lu-mi'dll 
ilr'§e-d6m 

frsh'^irit, (or dsh-'ing') 

tJs'ti-dg 

■O'tdh 

tJ'tAli, or tJ'tdh, T. 
tl'tfil-WSLS 
C'ti-cgi 
■D'treclit 
tJ-trohd (-tia'-) 
th-tox'e-ter, (or Bx'g-tgr) 
Uwchlan (ydk'lgm) 
'dx-mdl' 

■dz-bccks' 

Uzes (8-zas') 
tz'nagh (8ts'nafc) 


Y. 

Vai'g^ts 
Valais (vA-la') 

Vai'ddi, or V&l'daS 
ValdepeSas (vAl-de-pau'- 
y&s) 

Val-div'j-a 
Valence (vSl-ans') 
Va-len'ci-?i (vg-lgn'slie-g) 
Vg-len-ci-A'nA 
Valenciennes (vGl-dn-se- 
en') 

Vg-lSn'tj-a (-she- 9 ) 
Vai-4-do-lid' ■ 

Vallejo (vgl-ya'hd) 

V'ai-lgm-biS'sA 

Valois (vAl-wA') 

Vai-pa-rai's5 

Vai'te-llne 

Vai-tel-ii'nd 

Vdn-cdu'vgr 

Vgn-da'h-^ 

van DiS'men’s Land 

Van-i-k5'r6 

Vannes (vin) 

Va-rS'nas 

Vas-fir-hS'ly, (or vSL'shar. 
hal') 

Vas-|l-i-pbt'a-m6 
Vas'sal-bbr-QUgh (-bGr-rg) 
Vas-sy' (-86') 

Vau-cldse' (v5-kldz') 

Vaud (v6) 

Vau-dredil' (v6-dr61') 
vAux-haii', or vaux'haii 
Veglia^(v61'y4) 

Ve'lez, (or va'leth) 
Ve-H'no 

Vel-le'trj (vgWa'tre) 
Vgl-iare' 

Venaissin (ven-as-sang'' 
Ve-nan'ge (-nang'-) 

VendAe (vUn-da') 

VendSme (van-dam') 
Ven-e-zu6'ld, (or -zwa'-) 
VSn'ice 
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Ven-M6', 07' Ven-lSo' 
VS'r^ Crdz', (o?* va'r'a- 
kifls') 

Paz' 

Ve-ia^giiA 

Ver-c61'Ji (ver-cliSPle) 
Ver-dSn' 

Ver-genne§' 

Veniiejo (vci-ma'lio) 

Ver-inil'i^n 

Ver-m5nt' 

Ve-io'nd 

Ver-saille§' 

Vei-sStz' (-setsO 
Verviers (ver^ve-a) 
Ve-^ouP (ve-z 8 P) 
Ve-su^vj-us’ 

Ve-vay' 

Vj-a'na 

Vi-as'md. 

Vi-at'kdL 

Vi'bbrg 

Vi-c 6 n'zA, (or ve-chSn'z*l) 
Vlch (vek) 

Vicks' buirg 
Vi-dJn' 

Vi-Sn'n^i 

Vi-enne' 

Vi-|G-va'n5 (-ja-), Br. E. 
P. Wr. 

Vi-|e'v?i-n6(-ja'-), M, T. 

VI' go 
Vi-laine' 

Vil-laclP 
ViIMaTFrin'ca 
Vll'la Re-AP (-ra-) 
ViPlaRPcA 
Ville-frAnclie' 

Vslie-nedve' 

Vil-lStte' 

Vil-vooi'den 

Vin-conne§' 

Vind'hya (vind'yA) 

Vi n timigl la (vTn-te-mSPyA) 
Vi'que (vS'ka) 

Vtre (vor) 

Vir-gin'i-^i 

Vi-se'd (ve-sa'b), E.M. Wr 
VPse-d (-sa-)> P T. 
Vis'tu-lsi 
Vj-tgpsk' 

Vi-tdr'b5 
Vitre (vstr) 

Vi-ttni' 

Vit-tQ'r|-gi 
Viviera (vtv'e-a) 
VXz- 9 ^-gap- 5 i-tam * 


VlAd-i-inii' 
Vo'|el§-berg 
Vogliera (vp-ga'ra) 
Voiioii (vwa-i 6 ng') 
Voi'gg. 

Vol-hyn'i-a 
Vp-lSg'da 
Vol-tur'no 
Vor-arPberg 
Vur'o-iiStz (-nets) 
Vosges (vozh) 
Vii'kp-vAr 
Vti- 6 x'§n 


W. 


WAag (wag) 

Waal (wal) 

WA'bAsh 
WA'day 
WAd'y 
Wa'gr^m 
Wait'zen (-sen) 
Wal-alPmutte 
WaPclie-ren 
WAPdeck * 

WAl-dSn's5s 

WaPdo-b6r-ough (-bar-r9) 

Wales 

Wal-la'^Ri a 

"W'.! ■!_! 

WAPlen-stadt* (-stAt) 

WAPling-ford 

WAP pole 

WAPsall 

WAlt'h?im (Eng.) 
WAPthsim (U. SO 
WAPton 
Wain-chow' 

XVand^'worth (wSnz'- 

wurth) 

Wan-gA'rA 

WAn-lock-liSad' 

Wa-pSPl 6 
WAp-si-ptn'e-c 8 n 
War'?-deln (wSr'-) 
War'?is-d3n (wSr'-) 
WAr'ley 
WAr'min-ster 
War'ren (wSr'ren) 
WAr'sAw 

WAr'wich, (or wSr'jk) 
Wash'ing-t^n (wSsh'ing- 
t^n) 

Wash-j-tA' (w3sh-§-tAw') 
221 


WaslPte-nAw (\v5sh'-) 

Wa-tAiPgst 

WA-tei-ee' 

WA'tei-f^rd 

Wa 1 l-i.:!,' 

Wat'ling-street (wot'-) 
WAu-kc'ggn 
WAu'ke-shA 
Waveitree (wA'tre) 
Wavre (waVr) 

Weald 

Wear 

WSar'moutth 
Wednes'bu-ry (wenz'- 
ber-e) 

Wedriesfield (wAnz'feld) 

Welch' sel-bdrg 

Wei^i^r 

Wein'helm 

Weis'sen-b 8 urg 

Weis'sen-fels 

WePlfiind 

Wemyss (wemz) 

WSn'd 9 *ver 

Wen'ner 

Weo'bley (w 6 'ble) 

Wer-ni-|e-ro'de 

Wert'heim 

We'sel 

We'iier 

Wes'ter^s 

WSs'ter-wAld 

WSst'man-lAnd 

West-m 6 ath' 

WSst'min-ster 

West'more-lAnd 

West-pha'h-a 

Wet-te-rA'v|-a 

Wexid (wSk'sho) 

Wey (wa) 

WeJ'er 

Wey 'mouth (wa'muth) 

WhAPley 

Whld'Ah 

White- ha' ven 

Wick 'low 

Wid'in 

Wie-licz'kA (we-llch'ka) 

WiS'sel-bdrg 

WiS'sen 

WSg'an 

Wilkes' bAr-re 

Wjl-lAm'mette 

WiPmmg-ton 

Wil'ngi 


Win'andei-in 6 re, or Wln'- 
der-nieie 
Win'chel-sSa 
Win'ches-ter 
Wind'fnr (wln'zor) 
Win-ne-ba'go 
Wiii'ni-peg 

Winnipiseugee (wSn-e-pe- 
saw'ke) 

Wis-bA'deii, or Wls'bgi-den 

Wi§'beach (wiz'bjch) 

Wis-<ais'set 

Wjs-cSn'sjn 

Wis'msir 

Wissenibourg (vSs-sAng- 
bSr') 

Wit'gen-steln 
With'am 
Wit'ten-berg 
Wivehscombe (wiv'vlz- 
kum, or wiis'fciim) 
W 6 -a-h 8 a' 

Wa'bijrn 

Wolfenbuttel (wSPfen- 
bdt'tel) 

WSPg? 

WolPstein 

Wol-ver-liamp'ton (wfil-) 
Wol'ver-ley (wfiP-) 
Woolwich (wuPjj) 
W 88 n-sock'et 
Wooton (wfit'tn) 

Worcester (wus'ter) 
Worstead (wSrs'ted) 
Wotton-under-Edge (w 6 - 
tn-an'drij) 

Wor'tfting (wUr'-) 

Wrdg'by (i^g'he) 

Wrex'ham (rSx'^m) 
Wurtemberg (wur'tem- 
berg) 

Wdrzburg (wiirts'burg) 
WS-sin-dSt' 

Wy'boi g 

Wy'combe (wi'fcom), E, 
wyc' 9 inbe(wik'um), Wr. 
Wymondham (wind'^m) 
Wy- 6 'mlng 

^^^W^' 9 -mIng, Campbell. 


X6'ni-ei (zH'-) 

Xeuil (Jia-neP) 
Xeieb (ha-res') 
Xi-cG'c 6 (ze-k 6 'k 6 ) 
Xthiio (ze'niO) 
Xin-gu' (sliln-gii') 
Xt-Ao'iU (Jie-Jio'«a) 
X 6'9 (she'?) 
X 6 -clii-miPc 6 (ho-) 
Xdi'U (zdPU) 
Xiixuy (iiil-hwS') 


Y. 


X. 


Xa-ia'ph (iiA-ia'pA) 
Xauxa (hbfi'ha) 


YAk'e-m'A 

Yk-kSutsfc' 

YAt-?-bii'Rh? 

Ya-nias'k? 

Yam-pa-rA'es 

Yang-tchebii' 

YAng'ts§-ki-ang' 

Ya'ni-nA 

YA-o-tche 6 u' 

YA-qui' (ya-kS'), T. 

Y-a'qm (-ke), M. P. 
Yar-kiind' ' 

Yar'niopth 

YAr' 9 -sUf 

YAr'ri-bA 

YAr'row 

Ya- 268 ' 

Yi'de (yS'do) 

Y e -k&t-e-n 'n en-bdrg 
Ye-kat-e-rJ 'no-gi^d 
Ye-kat-e-rl'no-slav 
Y 6 m'en, or Ye'men 
Yen- 1 -ka'le (-15^) 

Yen-i-sei', (or ySn-e-sS'e) 
Y 6 n-i-sSisk\ (or yen-e-sa'- 
isk) 

Yee'vil 

Yeth'olm (yStli'gm) 

Yeyd (yad) 

YA'zo (yS'zo) 

Yonne 

York 

Youghall (yo'Awl, or yAwI) 
Youghiogeny (ySk- 9 -ga'ne) 
Ypres (e'pr) 

Yp-si-lAn'ti 
Ys'sel (Is'sel) 

Ys'tadt (Xs'tat) 

Ytli'an (ith'5in) 

Yd-c^-tAn' 

YQn-nAn' 


Yu-rd'pa 
Ydz-gat' 
Yv-er-dun' 
Yvetot (ev-te') 


z. 


Zaab (rAb) 

Zaan-dam' 

ZA'?-rA, or Z?-A'rA 
ZAc-?-]fi'lA 
Zac-?-te'c?.p (-tA'-) 
Zei-grAb' 

ZA-ire' 

Zam-beze', (or zAm ba'za) 
Zgi-mo'rA (tii?-in6'rA) 
Z^ni-pa'U 
Zan-gug-bAr' 

Zan'te 

Zan-zi-bAr' 

Zea'land 

Ze-bid' 

Ze-bd' 

Ze§' e-din 
Zei'lA (za'lA) 

Zci-ldn' (za-tdn') 

Zeitz (tsits) 

ZePle (tsel'la) 

Zeibst (tseipst) 

Zi'A 

Zie-gen-ha 5 n' (tsS-) 
Zim>ba'd 

Ziik'nltz (tsirk'nlts) 
Zittau (tslt'tbd) 

Zieck'zow 
Zna'ym, or Zna^m 
ZolPvei-ein 
Z5u-\vlw' 

Zuf-fer-a-bAd' 

Zdg (tsdg) 

Zd'li-a (sd'.) 

Zdl'li-chau (tsdPe-kbd) 
ZdPpicb (tsdPpIk) 

Zuni (^ "^ ‘ ‘ 

Zd'ricli 
Zfit'j^en 
Zi^'der Z6S' 

Zdy-der Z6@', Sjit. 
ZweibriScken (tswi'brdk. 

ZwAl'%n-dAm 
Zwick'au (Iswlk'Sd) 

Zwoll (tswiSl) 

Zwor'nik 

Z 5 ^t' 9 -miAr$ 
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This list contains only such names of distinguished men of modern times as are of 
difficult or uncertain pronunciation. Only a small number of English or Amen- 
can names is heie given. 

The same difficulties that relate to the pronunciation of geographical names, attend 
also that of the names of men of different countries ; and the same general prm- 
ciples are to be applied to the pronunciation of both classes of names. 


The names of some distinguished foreigners are Anglicized in their pronunciation, 
differing much from that given to them in their native country. 

See Eemarks on the Pronunciation of several Muropean Languages, prefixed to till 
Pronunciation of Geogiaphical Names. 

The abbreviations B,, El,, M,, P., and Wr, represent the names of Beeton, Ellis, 
Muller, Pierer, and Wright, respectively. 


A-ba^ti 

Ab-bSLs^i-deS 

Ab-daiaah 

Ab-dgil'me'Ijk f-mS'-) 
Xb-ddl' Me-jid' 

Ab'e-Iard 
^-ben-ce-ra^e' 
Ab'er-cr6in-b|e 
Ab'er-neth-y, or 
Ab-er-ne'thy 
Xb'in-ger 

itb-Un-c6urt' (-IcdrO 
A'biS-Be'ker (baM 
^-bill'fe-da 
Acliard (d-slUrO 
A-chiPlj 
^-dAir' 

Ad'an-S9n,(o»' d-dAng-s5ng') 
Ad^e-Idiig 

Agassw (dg'd-se, or a-gas'- 
sjz) 

Aguesfloaii (a-5ft«-s30 
Aiji7'\voirli (-'A'arth) 
lir'y 

Ak'batj Of ^fc-bJLr' 
A'ken-sido 

Al-ba'ni 

Xl-be-ro'nj (-ba-) 

APbp-m 

Al-b9-qu8r^que (-ka), or 
APbiJi-querque (-kerk) 
.^l-ciA^ti (-chi'-) 

Al'cy-in, (or al'kwin) 
Al-cul'nus (-kwl'-) 
Al-de-gre'ver (-gra'-) 
Al-dl'nj ■ 
il'drich 
Al-dio-vaii'dus 
Al'di.is Ma-iiu'ti-fis (-sh§-) 
X-le-min' (-la-) 

Alembert (i-ling-bir') 
Al-f|-e'a (:&'») 

>^l-gir'di 
Al-ga-r5t'ti 
A'U Pa-ehl' 

X-li-ghi-e'rj (-ga-a'-) 
Xl'leyn (Jil'lin) 

Al-I3'ri 

ill'ston 

.^Ll-me'i-di (-ma'-), or .^1- 
msi'da 
Xlt'dbr-fer 
Al'u-rSd, or 
Al-va-rA'd3 (-tho) 

Alvarez (il'va-res) (Port.) 
Alvarez (il'va-rath) (Sp.) 
Am-a-dSMis 


-^-mSLl'a-rtc 
Am'al-ric 
Am-a-raV 
A-ml'ri 
A-m*i't5 
Ain'bSrg-er 
Ainboise (ing-bw'iz') 
Ameilhon (i-rnal-y5ng') 
Amelot (im-15') de li 
Hdus-saye' 

Am-B-rI'C(.is V'qs-pu^cj-d.s 
Amiot ('A-ma-5') 
Ain-rna-ni'ti 
A-m5u-tQns' (-tsng') 
Am'q-ry (or Sm'q-r§) 
Amp3r© (Ang-p&rO 
Ara'v-r&th 
Amyot (a-ma-50 


.An'cil-lSn, (or ang-sSl- 
yong') 

Andre (kn'dur) 

An'dre, B, Wr, 
Aii-dn-eux' (-dh') 
Xn-ge'li-c3 (-ja'-) 
An-ge-lo'ni 

An-gul'sci^-la (-&ho-li) 
A-ni-el'Io 

Anquetil (ang-ke-tcl') dd 
Per-roii' 
An-tQia-mar'ehj 
An-vtlle' 

An'vva-rj 

Ap-pen-di'nj 

Ap-pi-i'nj 

A'ra-g5 

A'ram 

Araujo (a-rbfi'zho) 
Ar'ba-gdst 
.^r-b3'ri-5 
Ar'bij[tli-n3t 

Arcedekne (arch'dS-kn) 
.vr'- iM ' 31 
\i .»'! ' r V i-i ; 

Ai-e-tl'iio 
Ar'ge-Un'der (-ga-) 

Argens (ir-zhiug') 
Ar-gen'sp-14 (ir-heu'so-ia.) 
Ar-gen-so'li (ir-hen-s5'- 
li), M. 

Ar-i-os't5 

Ar'niuld, (or 'ar-no') 

Arriaza (ir-r§-a'thi) 

Ar'te-veld 

Ar-tl'gas 

Ar'un-dSl 

As'cham 

Asivburn-ham 

Ash'bpr-t^n 

Ash'mSle 

As'ko-v?- 


As-sa-riSt'tj 
As-se-raa'nj 
At-a-hidil'pa 
Ath'§l-stain 
At'ter-ba-ry (-bSr-9) 
Attiret (at-te-ra') 
Auber (3-b3r') 

Aubigne (5-bSn'ya) 
Au'brey 

Aubusson (3-bii-s3ng') 
Auch-md'ty 
Auaebert (5d-bSr') 
Audouin (5-d8-^lngO 
Audran (o-dring') 
Xu'da-bSn 
Au'er-bi£h ('dfi'-) 
Au'fen-bferg (Sfi'-) 
Auger (o-zhaO 
Augereau r5zh-r5') 
Augusti (bd'gds't^) 
Auzout (5-z8') 
Au-rang-zSbe' 



B. 


Bda'dar 

Bd-bedf 

Baccio (bat'chs-) dePlA 
Por'td 

Bdgli, or Bijgh 
Bdclie 

Baciocchi (bi-cho'ke) 
B5g'ie-§gn 
Baglione (bil-yo'na) 
Baglioni (Dil-y3'ne) 

BagUvi (bdl-yS've) 

Bahr (bir) 

Bail'll^ 

Bail'ly, (or bal-yS') 

Bal'bi 

Baj'a-zSt 

Bal-b3'a 

BAl'di 

Bal-dt'ni 

Bil'dung 

Bale-eh6u' 

Bi'len 

Bil-ffiur' 

Bai'guy, or BSl'guy (-|e) 

Ba'li-pl 

BSl-iau' 

Bil'zSlC 

B^n-dePlo 

Ban-di-nSl'lj 

Bi-rinte' 

Baratier (b^-ri-te-a') 
Bir-ba-ros'sa 
Bdr'biuld, (or bir-bS') 
Bar-be-r2'ni (-ba-) 
Bir-bey-ric' (-ba-) 

Bar-b8u' 

Bir'boqr 

Bgi-ret'ti 

Bargagli (b^r-gal'ye) 
Bar'hiun (bSr'^m) 

Bir'ing 

Bir'me-clde 

Bdr'n§-v51dt (bar'ne-vSlt) 
Baroccio (bai-rSt'cho) 
Ba-r3'ni-iis 
Bar-ris' 

Bar'r3s 

Banot (bar-rSO 
Bart (bar) 

Bar't^s, Siedr dd 
Barth (bart) 

Barthdlemy (bar-ta'l§-mS, 
or bar-tal-me') 
Baitliezj or Barthbs (bar- 

Bar-thp-ll'ne (bar-tp-lS'na) 
Bar'to-li 

Bartolozzi (b*ar-t9-13t's§) 
Barts^h (bartsh) 

Ba'smg 

Bds'k^r-vtlle 

Basnage (ba-nazh'} 

Bas's^-tln 

Bas'sin-toiin 

Bas-som-pf-lrre^ 

Bathori (bA'tp-rS) 

Bath'virst 

Batthydnyi (bat-te-ttn'y§) 
Ba-t5'ni 

Batteux (bait-tdhO 

Bau'er Cb3ii'§r) 


Bauhin (bo-SugO 
Baumd (bo-maO 
Baum'gdr-ten (bbdm'gir- 
ten) 

Baur (boClr) 

Bay'ard 
Bay-a zldJ 
Bay'er 
Bazh-e-n3v' 

Beat'tie 

Beauchamp (b5-shang') 

Beauchamp (bS'ch^m) 
(Eng.) 

Beau'clerc (bo'-) 

Beau'fort (b5'-) 
Beauhainais (b3-har'na, or 
b5-ar-na') 

Beaumarchais (b5-mUr'- 
sha') 

Beau'mont (bS'mSnt) 

Beausobre (b6-s5'br) 

Beauvais (bS-va') 

BSc-ca-fd'mj 

Bec-cii-ri'h 

Btich'stein 

BScque-vgP 

BSde 

Be-dell' 

BSd'does 

BSd-mir' 

Beet-hS' ven (-vn) 

Beh'am (ba'^m) 

Beh'em (ba'em) 

BBli'men, (or bSm'en) 

Behn (ben) 

Behnes (banz) 

Belli 'ing 
Bel-i-dor' 

Bei'kiiap (-nSp) 

BSl'la-my 

Bel-Ur'min 

BSl'Ien-dgn 

Bgl-lf'n| 

Bellot (bSl-lo') 

Be'loe 

Be-lon' (be-l5ng') 

BSl'shgim 

Bgl-z5'ni 

BSn-fi-vi'des f-thes) 
BSn'bow ’ 

BSng'el 

BSn'Ier (bSng'gur) 
Benserade (bang-sa-rid') 
Ben'th9.m 

BentivogIio(bSn-te-v3l'y6) 

Ben-ydws'ky 

Beranger (ba-ring'zha, or 
ba-rang-zha') 
Berch'tsld 
BSr^en-^er 

» ford 

lus (-hdfis) 

Berke'ley, (^formerly bark'- 
le) 

B6rk'en-h3dt 
Bdr'ngh-jng-en 
Berlioz (b3r-l§-5') 
Bgr-na-dotte' 

Bernier (blr-ne-a') 
Ber-nt'ni 

Bernoulli (b3r.n81-y5') 
Berryer (ber-re-a') 

Berthier (b3r-te-a') 
B8r-tholdt' (-tslt') 
Blr-th^l-W C-t9l-la') 


Ber-v2c' 

Ber-ze'li-fis 
Bes-sa'r}-on 
Bessieies (bes-se-gr') 
Betli'^im 
Be-tliune' 

Bet ti-nel'lj 
Bew 'ick 
Bezout (be-zo') 

B2-5in chj'ni 
Biaril (be-'diO 
Bichat (be-eha') 

Bl-e'la (-a'-) 

Bil'der-dyk 
Billaiit (bel-yS') 

Bill'roth (-rot) 

Biot (bS-6') 

Bt-var' 

Bizaii (b5t'sa-re) 
Blain-viUe' (biang-vel') 
Blanc (bldng) 

Bleek (blafc) 

Bligh (bll) 

Bljz nrd 
Bloch 

B16e'wait (-vdrt) 

Blim'fiSld 
Blofint (blfint) 

Blucher (bluk'§r) 
Bld'men-bash 
B6ag 
Bqb-rov' 

Boccaccio (bpk-kat'chS) 
Boc-ci-ll'ni 
B3c-ca-ne'ra (-na'-) 
B3c-£he-ri'nj (-ka-) 
Bochart (bo-shar') 

B3'de (-da) 

Bs'ece 

Boe'ckii (belik) 

Boer'haave 
Boerne (ber'na) 
Bog-dgi-no'vitch 
B5'he-m3iid 

B3hm (behm), or B'dhme, 
(beh'ma) 

B’dPel-died 
Boileau (bbt'13) 

Boisrobert (bwd-rp-blr') 
Boissoree (bwas-ra') 
Bois-sp-nade' (bwas-) 
Boissy d’Anglas (bwas-se'- 
dang-gias') 

BbTste, (or bwast) 

Bojardo (bs-e-ar'do) 

Boleyn (bQl'en) 


Bp-ll'vflir, or B31'i-var 
Bql-ian'dus 
B5'nsL-parte, (formerly b5- 
n?L-par'ta) 

Bonet, or Bonnet (b5-na') 

B3n-fa'di-o 

Bonheur (bS-niir') 

Bonnet (bon-na') 
B3n-ni-vard' (-var') 
Bq-nS'mi 

BS-npn-ci'nj (-chS'-) 


B3n'£>tgt-t$n 
B3r-d6'ne (-na) 

B*dr-ghe'se (-ga'za) 

B-dr'gia 

Borgognone (b'dr-gpn-ya'na) 
Bbr'ldse 

B3r-r9-me'5 (-ma'-) 


Bor-rp-ml'ni 
Bos-ciw'en 
BSs-cavv^en (-kp-), fV 
Bos'cp-vjfch 
B5 '§j-5 

Bosquet (bos-ka') 

Bos-sd' 

Bossuet (bos-swa') 

Bossut (bos-su') 

Bsth'well 

Bot-ti'n 

Bottiger (beh'te-|er) 
Bdu-phar-don' (-d5ng') 
Boucher (b8-sha') (Fr.) 
Bofi'cher (Eng.) 
B8u'di-not 
Bou-flers' (-fler') 
B3u-gaiin-ville' 

Bouguer (b8-ga') 
B6u-hoars' (-3r') 
Boulainvilliers (bS-lang- 
vel-ya') 

Boul'ton 

B8ur'bon 

Bour'phier 

B8ur-d&-l8ue' 

B6ur'dQn 

B8ur-gebfs', (or bSr'jwa) 
B8ur-going' (-gwang') 
Boungnon (bd-rSn-ySng'^ 
Bouimont (Ib6r-m5ng') 
Bourne (born) 
B8ur-ri-enne' 


B6u'ter-wgk (-vSk) 

B8u'vi5r 

B3<v’'ditch 

B3w'dom (bS'dn) 

BS^'er-bank 

B5wle§ 

Bd^'rjng 

BSw'yer 

Bdy'dell 

Bozzarls (bot'sp-rts, or bp. 
zar'js) 

Braccio da Mon-to'ne (brat» 
<• hci-da-mpn-tS'na) 
Brad'wpr-dine 
Bra'he, (or bra), Tj'chs 
Briiie (bra), B, JW. 
Bri'mih 
Bra-man'te (-ta) 

Brantame (brang-t6m') 
Bre'dow (bra'-) 

Brels-iak^ 


BrS'mer 
Brgt'schnei-der 
Bred'ghel (-lei) 
Bris-son' (brSs-s3ng') 
Brissot (bres'sS) 

Brizio (br€t'se-5) 
BrSc'chi 
Br5d^-rlp 
Brs'di'e 

Broglie (br51-y5') 
Brdm'lpy 

BrUnsted (brfihn'sted) 
Br6ng-ni-art' (-hr') 
Bronta (brBn'ta) 
Brotier (br3-te-a') 
Brougham (br&'^im, or 
brom) 

Broussais (brds-sa') 
Brbfiw'er 
Brdcfc'er 
Brueis (brd-a') 

Brfi'ifs 

( 1763 ) 
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(flr l.iu mwa^) 
Brulln»t (liiul }0') 

JJiun 

Biuuuk: 

Biu-iiGl' 

Bia-nt?l-lS.s^clii 
Biunet (bra^na'i 
Bniyure (Ino-ycr'; 

Bni> 11 (hioln) 

Bach 

BuCii'?.!! 

B't-chin'giii 

{or bfiffong) 
Bureau,] (bu-zUo') 

Bail ie (-U) 

Bal-{r^l'rlll 
Bullaiit fhul-lang') 

Bai lei 

BtilljiaJ ibul-vai ) 
BuBlo-kar 
Bulow (bu' 15 ) 

Bul'wor 

Bun'sen 

BiiVin fiiMe (-fiMa) 
Bii.l-u" Vtil'ie 
Buicklui.lt fburk-'liart, or 
bork'liart) 

Bur-dett' 

Bur'arer (bur'^er) 

Buigliley (bui'ie) 

Bur go\ue' 

Biirigny (b 6 -r 5 ii-ys') 

Bui 1 i-iM n '(_Im 
B'j ' -1 i-:n ' (-kSO 
Bur'leigli (-Ic) 

Buriiei^ 

Bui-nouP 

Buscluiis; (bu'slim!?) 

Bus-ity d’Ainboise (bus-s5'- 
tlattg-bwJLz') 

Bati'mcjim, («r bat'nUn) 

Bu\/rdrr, {or buk'storO 

Bynk^er-suaek 

By'rgn 


C. 

Ca-b?l-le'r 5 r-la^ 
CJl-ba-nts' 

Cabet (ka-biO 
Cl-boclie' 

Ca-bre^rJL (-brS'-) 

Caccia (kat chi) 
Oa-cl 6 a-dJLK 
Csedmon (sCd^inon, or 
kdd^mnn) 

Cagliari (fcal'ygt-rS) 
Cagliostro (kgl-yos'trS) 
Cagnola (kan-yo'la) 
Caguoli (ksin-yS'le) 

Oaiilet (kal-ya') ' 
CailUaud (kil-yo') 

Calais, (or fcez) 

CaBai-my 

Cdl-de-Kin' (ie I'i Kir^cA 
CaBd§r-wood (-wud) 
Cal-e-pl'no 

Cal-houiP, (cir kg-h 8 n') 
Ca-li-<iA'aa 

Cgl-koen' van Beek f-bak) 
Cail'cott 
CalPcott, B. Wr. 

Callet (kal-laO 
Callot (kai-IoO 
CaFiiiet 

Cg-IS-^l-e^rA (-a^-) 
Ca-I^-m'ar'de (-da) 
OAra<b}-A'sa 
Cam'e-rpn 
Cim'g-en§ 

Cim-pin^ (k'Aiig-pAngO 
Campbell (Is^m^el, or 
kdm'bGl) 
C 4 m-po-ma'nes 
Oamuccini (kd-rad-che^ne) 
Camus (kd-inuO 
Canctllieri (kan-cbel- 
e-a're) 

Can-dolle^ 

Cg-nS'ni-cA 

Cg-nO'vA 

Canrobert (kSLng-xa^bgrO 

Cdn-tg-rt^nj 

Odn^te-mtr 

Cgin-ts'ni 

Cin-td^ 

Ca-nute', or Can'iito 

Cdpe-ftgue' 

Cap'ell 

Ca'^pet, or CSp^et 
Caracci (kg-rdt'ch?) 
Caraglio (fcsi-rAl'yS) 
Caravaggio (fcar-g-vad'jd) 
Cir'dan, 

Carduccio <kar-ddt'ch 6 ) 
Oa-reW^, or Ca^rew C-rd) 
Carldn (kir-IanO 


CAi-lTsle' (- 111 ') 

C.ir'lo-man 

Cii-Ule' 

Cal m.iun-o'Ia (-mgn-yo'-) 

Car'iiii-cliacl 

Caiiiot (kar-ii 6 ') 

Caipaccio (kar-puPclio) 

Cili-pi'ni 

Clr-rel' 

Car'ter-et 

Ca'isais 

Cases (kaz) 

Csi-felu'boii, (orka-sg-bongO 

Cas'i-mir 

Cas-sii'iii 

Castdfjno (kas-taipjo) 
Castiiuo^ ''v ' * 11 
r.l'-'-'.l'n'i' ^ * 'I 1 } I : l) 

1 . 1 -' -iiii '■-'r''jo) 

Clfe'* tlo-re.Igir (kSs-sl-ra') 
Ca-.iri.li (k'i-.-trau') 
Castruccio (kas-trdt'cho) 
Caurlij (ka-&li 6 ') 
Caulaiiiceiiit (ko-lgns-kAr') 
Cavaigii ac ( k.i\ -eii-j ak') 
Cgi-v al i-e ti (-a'-) 
Ca-v?il-l!'ni 

Cav'eii-dibli, (or kan'dish) 
Cay I us' 

Ceari-Bei inudez (tha-Jln'- 
ber-inu'tlieth) 

Cec'il 

Cellmi (chC*l-l 6 'ne) 
Cel's|-u 3 (&el'she-us) 
Ceiir-liv're ^s.“nt-liv'ver) 
Cer-\ aii't‘'-Sa-.i-ve'dia 
(-vaO 

'■r' 

(■ - iMi' 1 (. 'll / ‘ ri ''te) 
Cespedes (tbes'pa-thea) 
Clul'mer^ 

Chil'o-iier 

Cliam'-briy^ 

Clia-inis'so 
Cliam-pSl'li-on 
Cliangarnier (shang-gar- 
iie-a') 

ChiiPtrey 

Clig-pone' 

Clnppe 

Cbap-tal' 

Clur'din, (or shir-dlngO 
Charlemagne (shar'le-nian) 
Charlevoix (shar'te-voi, or 
sliArI-v\\ a') 

Chasles (slul) 

Chasse (shas-sa') 

Chastelet (sha-te-laO 
Chateaubriand (&lii.-tu- 
br^-angO 
ChU'ham 
Chainlet (sho-da') 
Chauveau-Lagarde (sh^ 
vo'-U-gArdO 
Chem^uitz (-nits) 

Chenier (slia-ne-aO 
die-ry-bi'ni (ka-) 
ChS§'el-dSn 
ChSv'e-rus 
che-vredl' 

Cheyne (chan) 

Chli'de-bert 
Chll'der-ic 
Chil'per-ic 
Chisholm (chizm) 
jehSdz'kS 

Choiseul (shwi-zdB) 
Cholmondely (chSm'Ie) 
jeiiris-tl'ng,, or J 0 iiris-t!^na 
Chdnd 

Chdr-ru'cA y (S) E-lar^za 
(a-lor'tha) 

Cigiiani (chSn-ya^ne) 
Cignaroli (chsn-ygt-rane) 
Ci'g9-lt (cheM 
Ci-mgi-ba'e (chg-niSL-b8^5) 
Cl-nig-ro'sA (chS-) 

Cl-pri-A'ni (chS-) 

Clairaiit (kla-r 3 ') 

Clai-ron' 

CUude, (or klod) 

CUude I 4 ar-r 5 ine^ 

Clause! (klS-zSl') 

Clavigero (klgt-vg'ha-rS) 

Clemencin (cla-men-thSn') 
Cl 6 otz (klsts) 

CVttlde' 

CloVfs 

CISwef 

Cochin (kg-sbabag^) 
Cgch^rgne 
Cockburn (k5''buni) 

C 9 -€ 1'13 (k 5 -gByO) 

CcBUr de Li^on 
Cake, (or khk) 

Colbert (k3l-blr0 
Oble'ridg© 


Coligny (k 9 -lCn'\*Cj or ko- 
i 6 ii-> £') 

Col 'ill 

Col'Ie (kol'Ia) 

Collot d’lleibois (kol-lo'- 
dcr-lm a') 

CoBnian 

Cohpihoun (ko-hon') 
Combe (koin) 

Coniines (I:o-in 5 n') 

CuniTu ('coiiiTt' 

( U llK ('m.i.’u 

Condillac (koiig-del-yak') 
Coiidoicet (Koiig-doi-sa') 
Coii'grEve (koiig'-) 

Con 'i ad-in 

Constant (kong-stangO do 
Re-bSctiue' 

Con-tg-ri'ni 
C 6 n'j -be A re 
Co-per'in-cus 
Co<iue-iel' 

Coi'day, or Cor-dly' 
Co-rSl'li 

Co-ien'zi -6 (-tse-) 
Co-n-o-la'iio 
Conneniii (korm-iiling') 
Cor-iia'r 5 

Corneille (koi-naB) 
Corn-wal'lis (-wol'-) 

(•!■>' V i.-» - ). «/* I o‘ 'i. z 

C^r-to'iia 
Cottiii (kot-titngO 
Coulomb (ko-lungO 
C 6 u'ri-ei, (orko-re-a') 
Cousin (ko-zing') 

Cous-tou' 

C 6 v' 9 r-dale 
Coiv'per, (or kS'per) 
CoJ'pel, (or kna-pelO 
Coyse%ox (knaz-vo') 
Cra'iiach 

Crash'Stw, or Cri'shiw 
Cl dyer (kra-ya') 

Crebillon (kra-bel-yongO 
Cre'di (kra'de) 

Creuzer (krolt'ser) 

Cr:-Tier (kra-ve-a') 
CriclPign, (or kri'ton) 
CrD'ker 

Ciom'well, (or krhm'wel) 
Cri'fi-Qs (-zhe-) 

Cs 5 -Ro-nai' (cli 5 -) 
Cii-ji'ci-us (-sh^-ds) 
CQBpep-pfr 
Cfl-ne'go (-naC) 

Cuvier (ku-ve-aO 
Cifiyp, (or koTp) 

Czacki (zak'e, or chits^e) 
CzJlr-to-rys^kl (zAr-) 
Czuczor (zdk-zbr', or 
tsut-sor') 


D. 


Dacier (dA-s§-aO 
Dag^p-bert 
Dg-gugrre' (da-g«rn 
DAhl (dAl) 

Daille (dal-ya^ 

Dgl-gar'ns 

Dgl-hdu'sie 

Dal'rym-pl'e 

Dai't 9 n 

DAl-zSlB, (or de-glO 
Da^mi-ens, (or di-me- 5 ng 0 
Ddni'pier 

Dancourt (dang-kdrO 
DAn'do-lS 
D'An'necfc-er 
Dln-tAn' (^lAng-t'AngO 
DAn'te 


DSn'ton, (or d‘Ang-t 5 ngO 
I>’Xr-blay/ 

DA'rem-bdrg 
DAsh'kBv 
Daub (doup) 

Daubenton (do-bAug-t3ngQ 
Dau'be-ny 

D’AubignA (d^-ben^ya) 
Daudin (do-dAng') 

Daun (dbhn) 

DAv^e-uant 

DA-vfd' 

DA^vj-lA 

Davoust (da-v80 
Davout (dA-v80 
De OAn-dolle' 

De-cA'tgr 

Dechaies (de-shaB) 
Deffand (dSf-fAugO 
De lA Beche (-biteh) 
Delacroix (d^-lA-fcrwAO 
Delambre (de-lam^br) 
De-lA-roche' ' 

Delavigne (df-lg-vSnO 


DeBfi-c 5 

De-lille' 

Dclisle (de-lGlO 
De-loime' 

De-lorme' 

Dc- 16 c' 

Dem-i-dov' 

Demoivne (de-mwa'vr) 
Demoustiei (de-mos-te-a') 
De ni'iia (da-) 

Denon (dg-awng') 
Deparcieu\ (ila-par-se-ehO 
Del 'ham (dei'gm) 
Dei-zlia'\ in 

Desaguliers (da-za-gd-le a') 
Desai.\ de Vo>goiix”(de-za'- 
de-v\\ a-go') 

Descaites (da-kait') 
Deslioulieies (da-z 6 -le-er') 
Dcsmoulius (da-mo-IAng') 
Dc-iio\ 1 ' (da-Tiv.a-ja') 
i jC--' -. i-l.i'i*-' ( iC'i') 
De&touches (da-t 6 sh') 
Dev'c-ieux (-r 6 ) 

De Wette (da-vist'ta) 
D’Ev\e§ (duz) 

Diderot (ded-r 6 ') 

Didot (dG-d 6 ') 

Di-dioiP (-drong') 
Die'bitSrh 
Die'ien-liacli 
Die'tnch 
Diez (^Gts) 

Di-o-dA'ti 

Di^-ia-e'Ii, (or diz-ra'le) 
Do-brow'sky 
Dodeilein (dehM^r-Iln) 
Dolci (doPche) 

Do-lo-mi-eu' 

Doniat (do-ma') 

Doumat (d 6 -ma') 
D^-men-i-chl'no 
Dop-pel-inay'er 
DS'ri-a 

Doring (dch'ring) 

Dorigny (do-rBn'y?) 

Douce 

Doug'lgs 

Dodw 

Drevet (dre-vaO 
Drouet d’Eilon (dr 6 -aCdGr- 
longO 

Drouyn de Lhuys (drd- 
Ang'-de-lwGs'} 

Dubois (dd-bwaO 
Dubos (dd-b 3 ') 

Dd CAnge 

Duccio di Buoninsegna 
(d dt'cho-de-bwo-njn- 
san'ya) 

D 3 Chatel (-slu-tSlO 
Duchesne (dd-shanO 
Dd-cis' 

Duclos (dd-kloO 
Dudevant (ddd-vangO 
Dufaure (dd-fSr') 

Dufresnoy (dd-fra^nwA) 

Du Guesclin (-ga-klAng') 
Dd Halde (-AW) 

Dd HA-inGl' (-a-mel') 
Dumas (dd-mA') 

Dumont (dd-mong') 
Dd-mou-rj-ez' (-a') 
Dfin'gli-spn (dung'-) 
DuperrS (dd-per-ra') 
Duperrey (dd-per-ra') 

Dupin (dd-pAng') 

Dupleix (dd-pla') 
Du-pSn'ceau (-so) 

Dupont (dd-pong') 

Dupuis (dd-pwS') 
Dupuytren (dd-pwe-trAng') 
Dd-rin' 

Du-rAnd' 

DUier (dd'rer) 
Dd-S 5 m-me-rArd' (-rArO 
Dds-sSk' 

Du tens (dd ^ng') 

Dutrochet (dd-tr 9 - 8 h 5 ') 
Duvemoy (dd-ver-nwA') 
Dyche, (or dSch)' 


E. 


fiad'mer 
:]£ar'l 9 m 
E'bel (a'-) 
E/bel-ing ( 5 '-) 
Ec'cles (gfc'klz) 
Ech'grd 
£d' 9 )-tnck 
^Id-ri'si 

Eeck'hiJut (ak'-) 

ll'M« 

Eg'er-ton 


E'gin-hArdt (a'|in-hArt) 
Eh'r^n-berg (aQ 


rif l-'l oin 

/Ti ULa.r-ioi 1 (a-lu'- 
de-bo-inong') 
filloj'mGie 
Elmef 
Els'licl-mer 
El'ze-vir 
Enck'e (-a) 
fiug'el 

Engliien (ang-|e-ang') 

£on de Beaumont (a-ong'- 
de-bs-inoiig') 

^jl-ias'nuis 

Ercilla (iM tli:ry.O y ( 5 ) 

Zuniga (tliu-n£'ga; 
Ei'ics-soiT 
El sell (ersh) 

Ers'kme 
Es§h'en-beig 
fisgli'en-may-er 
£s-pHX-te'r 5 (-ta'-) 
Ss-pron-ce'da (-tha'thA) 
5 s-taing' 

Ss'te 

Esrli'el-bald 

Etli'el-bert 

fith'el-red 

Eth'el-wulf 

Eu'ler 

Ev'er-ding-en 
Ewald (a'valt) 

Evi 'art 
Eyck 


F. 


Fos'ca-it 

Fos-cg-ii'm 

Fos-clit'ni 

Fo'-'co-lo 

Fys-faa'ti 

Fos-soni-hro'ni 

Fondle (to-felia') 

Fod'lis 

Fouquiei-Tinville (fd-lie- 
a'-tang-vGl') 

Fourcioy (loi-kiwA') 
F 6 ii'ii-er 

Fourmoiit (f..i -inoiig') 
Fra-cas-to'io 

Fran' Cl -a, (or frAn'the-*A) 
Franz^n (fian-zan') 
Fraun'ho-ter (fioun'-) 
Fiel'li-giath (-grat) 
Fielns'hoTiii 
Fie-nioiit' 

Fieiot (fia-ra') 

Fieion (fia-roiig') 

Fiesnel (iia-nel') 

Frey 

Fries 

Friscli'lin (fiish'ljn) 

FrS'li 

Fi jtz'sehe (frits'sha) 

Fro'bish-er 

Fro'i-lA 

Frois's'ait 

Frofide 

Fugei (fd'ger) 

Fdl'ton 

Fu'se-lj 


Fgb-bio'ni 

Fa'bre (-br) d»£g-lgn-tlne' 

Fa-bret'h 

Fab-ii-a'nG 

Fa-biiz'i-5 (-biets'-) 

Fabrot ( fa-br 6 ') 
a'by-an 

acciolati (fAt-clio-lA'te) 
FAhr'en-heit (far'en-hit) 
FAir' bairn 

Falconer ffiiw'kn-er) 
Falconet (fal-k 9 -na') 
PAl-j-e'ri (-A'-) 

FAn'eu-il (or, tdnhl) 

Far'g-day 

FAr'ey 

Fa-ri'a e (a) B 8 u'sA 
Fa-ri-na'ti 

Far-nGse', (or fgr-na'za) 
FAr'quhgi (-kwgr) 
Fdt'j-ma 
Faucher (fo-sha') 

Fdustj (or fbust) 

Ped-i-ri'ci (-die) 

Feith (fit) 

Fej 6 r (fa-yGr') 

Fe-lt-bi-en' (-Ang') 

FAnelon (fAn'e-kn) 
Fer-dd'si ' 

Feimat (fer-mA') 

Fer-iA'n 

Fer-re'i-rA (-ra'-) 

Fer-re'ras »-ra'-) 

Feeoli 

1 . 'la I,')* 

I '■ :'er-b’Ak) 


I ■ I ■' 

Fich'te (-ta) 


Fil-j-pe'pi (-pa'-) 
Fir-dd'sj 

Fj-ren-zu-o'lA (-tsu-) 
Pisch'er 

Fitz JShn (fits-jon'j vu 
ffarly ftj'in) 

FlAcliier (fla-she-a') 
Fled'iy 

Florez (fls'rGth) 

Flo-ri-An' C-ang') 
Fl 5 w't 5 w 
Flugel (fld'iel) 

Foix (foi, or fwA) 

Folard (fe-lar') 

F 6 'ley 

Folkes (fbks) 
FSn-blAnque' (-blAnk') 
F 5 n-taine' 

FSn-tA'na 

Fontanes (fSng-tan') 
F 3 n-t 9 -nglle' 

Fdr'hes (Scot*) 

Fo'rbes (Eng.) 

Forbm (f&r-bAng') 
Fdr-cel-h/uj (-chel-) 
Fpr-sytb' ^ 

FSr'tea-cfie 

For-tj-guSr'ia 

F 9 r-t 8 ul' 

FBf'broke (-brdk) 


G. 

Gaert'ner 

Ga'gerii 

Gail 

Gaillard (gAl-yAr') 
Gains'bdr-ough (-bur-rp^ 
GAl-g-nt'no 
GAl-i-a'ni 

Galignani (gal-Sn-yA'n$) 

Gal-i-le '6 

GAll 

Gal-ldu-det' 

Gait 

Gal-va'nj 

GA'niA 

Gaicao (uar-'sefln"') 

Gai-n l.i-'-o (lh<-} de (da) 
lA Ve'gA (va'-) 
Gamier (gar-ne-a') 
GAr-o-fA'lo 
GAs'eoigne (-kbiii) 

GAs'se (-sa) 

Gflis-sen'di 
GAt'g ker 
GAt'te-rer 
Gaubil (go-bel') 

Gauss (gous) 

Ga-var-n!' 

Gavazzi (gai-vht'se) 

GAv'es-ton 

Gay-an-gos' 

Gay-Lds-sAc' 

gied 

Ged'des 

^eddes (jedz), EU 
Ge-di'ke (ga-dS'ka) 

jGgs 

Geefs (gafs) 

Gel'jei, (or yi'yer 
Gell 
Gel'lert 
GSm-i-nj-'A'nj 
Ge-net', [or zbe-na') 
GSn'gis Ebkn (jSng'lis- 
kAn') 

Genlis (zbAng'le, or zbAng- 
IQ') 

Ge-no-ve'fi (ja-no-va'ze) 
Gensonnd (zhAng-spn-na') 
Gerando (Je-rAn'dS) 

Gdrard (zM-rAr') 

Gerbert (zhGr-bGr') 

Gerbier (zhGr-be-a') d’Ou. 

villy (d 8 -v 6 l-y 5 ') 
;Ggr'ry 

Ge'r'spn, (or zb 8 r-s 5 ng') 
G^-sG'ni-bs 
Ges'ner 
Ghi-bGr'ti (|S-) 
Ghir-lgn-dd/j-S 
(^ign-iio'iio (-na) 
piar-dl'ni 
Gi 5 'po-lcr (-za-) 

Gif'fprd 
s 

'lAn 
Gill 
Gll'lief 
Gill'^y 
GIl'pin 


GlFdg 

Gil-fXl 
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GHl (zliel) V]-con'te (-tu) 

Ginfjuerie r zliang-ge-iia') 

gio-bci'ti 

Gio-con^do 

Gipf-fio'do (-fid'-) 

Gioja Cio'e-d) 

Gioi-dd'no 

(-na) dl Cas-tal- 

iran'co 
Gint'tO 
Gid'vi o 

Giuudin (zhe-r?ir-dAng') 
Girardon (zhe-r^r-doiig') 
Giraud (zhs-ro') 
Girodot-Trioson (zlie-r9- 
da'-tr6-o-z6ng') 

g iti'Ii-6 R9-ind.'n6 
12Lu'boi, (or glovL^hir) 
Gleig 
Glelm 

Gl§n'dow-er 

Gldv'er 

Gldck’ 

Gmelin (gina'lin) 
Gnii'sen-au (-ou) 
Gf)-dol'phiri 
Go-da-nSv' 

Goe-j, (or li6s) 

Goethe (geh'ta) 

G6'g9l 

Gofiuct (go-ga') 

G^l-dfi'ni’ 

Golt'zj-iis (-se-) 

Goii 'gn-rJL y (6) Ar-g5'te (-ta) 
Gon-zd'ga 

Gon-zd'lo de (da) Cor'do-vA 
Gorgei (gur'ga-e) 

Goi'go^ 

Gdires (gui'ies) 
Gort-s^lia-lvofT 
Gosselin (gos-lang') 

Gough (gof) 

G6ui-gfiud' (-sro') 

Gou|on (go-zIiongO 
Gow'ci, or Gow'91: 

Goyen (go'In) 

Gozzi (got'se) 

Gozzoli (gfit'ao Ic) 

GrA'bo (-ba) 

Gnrme (glam; 

GriB'vi-us 

Giain'jlQr 

Gramniont (grgtm-mSng') 

Gran'^cr 

Grami (grouri) 

Gravolot (grav-lo') 

Gi^t-vl'na 

GrCave^ 

GretS9h 

GiGSn'oiigh (giGn'o) 
Grc-g5'ri-6 
GrSsli'am 
Grosset (gres-sa') 

Gretry (gra-tiS') 

GrCv'ile 

Gri-bo-ye'dSv (-ya'-^ 

GiJ-mal'Sf 

Grl'si 
Gio'cyn 
Gr^-no'vi-us 
Grosvcnor (grov'nor) 
Gro'ti-us (-she-) 

Grouchy (gro-shS') 

Gru'tcr 
Gua-rl'ni 
Gusi ti-m5'zin 
GtSb^bi-o 

Gudin (go-dUng') 

GuGlph (gwell) 

Guercino ( gwer-che'no) 
Guericke (gil'ie-ka) 

GuGrin Cga-rJLng') 
Guicciardini (gwit-chgir- 
de'no) 

GuiMo Re'ni (ta'-) 


Guignes (gCn)' 
Guis'csird, (0 


(or gSs-kar') 

Guizot (gwS'zS, orgS'zS) 

Giil-di'nus 

Gftnst 

Giinther (gi!fn't§r) 

Gfi'ten-bdrg 

Guth'rje 

Guy'^n, (or |w5-yoiig0 
Guyot (gS-S' J 
Guyton (gw5-t6ng0 d$ 
Mor-veau (-vd') 


H. 


Hak'ldyt 
Haih-biir-ton 
Ilalket (h&k'et) 
lian'del 
IIar-d]-cgi-nute' 

.-lai'dinge (-ding) 

Hardouin (ar-d8-ang') 
H?i-i8un' al Ras§li'ja 
Hart's6e-ker 
Ha'se (-za) 

Has'se (-sa) 

Haupt (hbupt) 

II<ni'§cr (hou'zer) 
Kaureffuille (hot'fdl) 

Hauy (a-wS') 

Ilave'lgck 

Hav'dn 

H i> nau (-nbu) 

Huanie 
Hob'er-den 
TlOein, (or ham) 
IlG5m§'keik 
Ilee'io (lia'ia) 

Hee'ren (ha'ren) 

Hc'gel (ha'gel) 

Ilel'berg 
Hel'ne (-na) 

Hel'neck-en 

Heln'iich 

HeXn'se^(-sa) 

Heln'si-us (-she-) 
Hel-ve'ti-us (-she-) 
H6ra'an§ 

Hem'ster-huys. (or -hSis') 
Henault (a-no') 

Hcn'Sist (lieng'-) 

Horbelot (Si-bl5') 

Hei'der, (or hOr'der) 

Hen era (8r-ra'ra) ‘ 
Her's9hel 
Hoizog (her'tsog) 
Heu'mann (hoi'-) 
Heu'^ing-ei (hbl'-) 
Ho-vS'li-us 
Hey'lm (ha.'-) 

Hey'ne (-na) 

Iloche (6sh) 

HQd'y 

Ha'fer 

Hbe'ven 

H5' girth 

H0h'en-l5li-e (-a) 

H6h'en-stauf-en (-stbhf-) 

Hoieda (o-ha'tha) 

Hal'bich 

H3l'beln 

Hol'beig 

Hol'brook (-hrCik) 

HOl'crSft 
HSl'm|-h<Sd 
Holmes (hbraz) 

Holty (hdhl'te) 

H68ft, (or hoft) 

II88g'e-v5Sn 
nook'*er (huk^-) 

H6t-ting-er 

Houbigant (o-be-gingO 
Hbu'bri-ken 
Hbu'don, (or h8-dong') 
HQus'ton, (or hus't9n) 
Ilove'den 
Ho<^'ara 
How'gird, Sm» 

JM'oU 
How'jtt 
Hii-8r'tJl (5-) 

Huet (ti-a') 

Hd'fe-lind (-fa-Unt) 

ria'go 

Huline (h8m) 

Humbert (iing-bbr') 
Hum'boldt (hum'bolt, or 
hdm'bolt) 

Hiim'm^l 

Hiis'kis-son 

HGss 

Hiit'ten 

Huniisn? 

Huy'sum 

Hy'der X'lj, or Hfder XVi 


J. 


Jsi-c6'bi (yi-), P. 

Ja'co-bl (ya'-), P.Cyc, 
Jacquiiid (jak-kard'j or 
zhak-kar') 

Jahn (yan) 

Ja'mif'-'son, Wr. 

Jani'ie— on, EL 
Janin (zha-iiang') 

Jasmin (zhas-m&ng') 
Ja-ya-dS'va 

Jean P3lu1, (or zhang pbhl) 
Jellachich (yel'la-kik) 
Joanos (ho-a'nes) 

Johaniiot (zlio-a-no') (Fr.) 
Jo-mel'h (yo-) 

Jo-mj-nl' (zho-) 

Joidaens (yor'dans) 

Josika (yo-she-ka') 

Jos'quin (-kin) 

Jouhert (zh8-bgr') 

Jouffroy (zhS-frol', or zh8- 
frwl') 

Jourdan (zh6r-dang') 
Jouvency (zhS-vang-sS') 
Jouvenet (zh8v-na') 

Jouy (zho-S') 

Jovellanos (ho-vel-y4'n6s) 
Jsw'ett 

Junginann (yung'man) 
Junot (zhd-no') 

JfS-ri-eu' (zhu-re-eh') 
Jus-si-eu' (zh6s-se-eh') 


Hachotte (i-shet') 
H'i'fiz, or TlA'nz 
HA'go-dorn (-ga-) 
Ha.'gon-b.ich 
Hague (hag) 

Hihn 9-mann 


r. 

f b'ri-hTm Pi-chSi' 

I'de-l§r 

th're (-ra) 

Inch'bild 
Jn^Se-mann (-ga-) 
In^en-Iibusz (-hbfts) 
fn-gh}-ra'mi 
Tn'ghs (Tng'glis) 
Ingres (ing'gr) 
In-gul'phua 
ire'ton 

I-^ai-boy' (-ba') 
l-tdr'bi-de (-thii) 


K. 


Kimpfer (kcmp'fer) 

Kant, or KAnt 
K4n'te-mlr 
K^-ram'sin 
Ki-ratm-sln', M. 
KA-to-na.' 

Kaufrnann (koufm^n) 
Kaul'bagh (kohl'-) 

Kaunitz (koh'nits) 
Ksi-zinc'zy, (or ka-zint-sSO 
” '’i(keb'bl) 


Keble ( 


Keightley (klt'Ie) 

Keiglitley (kSt'I?), ELM, 
Ki-en' LiJng 
Kir'chor, or Klr'cher 
KTs fa-m^dy 
Klap'rStli (-rat) 

Kleber (kla-b8i') 

Klan'ze (-tsa) 

Kneller (nel'ler) 

Knol'Iei, (or nol'l^r) 
Knowles (n5lz) 

K5ch 

Kolil'rausch (-roQsh) 
Kolliker (kehl'lik-cr) 
Ko-r^i-y' (-S') 

Kanier (kiir'ner) 
Kds-ci-as'ka 
Kossuth (kSs-shot') 
Kot'z^-bue (-se-) 
K8u-t6u's9ff 
Kra'nich 

Kra-sick'i, (or krsi-sits'ke) 
Krause (krSu'za) 

Kreutzer (krblt'ser) 
Krudener (krd'de-ner) 
Kruger (kra'ger) * 
Krii-i-iav' 

Krfim'mach-er 
KUgelg^n (fcii'|el-|eji) 
Kdg'ler 

KuhnSl (kg-ne*hl') 

Kfis'ter 

Kdyp, (or kSIp) 


L. 


Libbe 

Li-borde' 

LSLb-ou-^hSre^ 

La Bruybre (-br8-y8r0 
Li. Caille 

Lac6p8de (li-sa-ped') 
Lach'mann 

LA“Con-da-mlne' (-kong-) 
Lid'is-lgts;* or Lad-is-la'ys 
Laen-n6c' 

Li-fay-Stte' 

La-fttte' 

Li F9n-taine^ 

Lagny (lin-ye') 
La-gringe' 

La Harpe (-arpo 
La-hire' (-Sr') 

Laing (ling) 


Lai-resse' 

La KeSv 
La-lande' 

Lally (lAl-lSO Tol-len-dAl' 
(-lang-) 

La-marck' 

La-mar-tino' 

La-mon-nais' (-na') 

La'nii 

Lamoriciere(Ia-in9-r5-SB-8i') 
La Motte'-Fouque (-fS-ka') 
La-m6u-roux' (-ro') 

Llng'e (-a) 

Lannef, (or Ian) 

Lantier (lAng-te-a') 

Lan'zi (-tse) 

La PeroubO (-pa-roz') 
La-place' 

Larchei (lar-sh*a') 

Laney (lar-ia') 

L5s'cgi-ris 

Las Ca'sAs 

Las Oases (-kaz') 

La'tham 

Latieille (la-tral') 

Lj-va'ter 
Lau'don (loh'-) 

Lavoisier (la-vwa-ze-a') 
Lay'ard 

Le-biun' (-brung') 

Lo Clerc (Ic-klor') 

LS'driS Ror'hn, (or la-dr6'- 
rol-laiig') 

Lefcbvre (le-fev'vr) 

Lefort (le-fbi') 

Legare (le-gr5') 

Le-^“r/VT 'I- r-V or 
\ ' r .hi i‘i 
Legr «• • '1 ' g: re) 
LeTb'nitz (-mts) 

Leigh' ton (la'-l 
Lelewel (la-la'vel) 
Lg-mbine', (or lo-mwan') 
L§m-priere', (or lem-pre- 
8r') 

L’Enclos (lUng-klo') 
L’Enfant (I'ang-fang') 
Lep'sj-us 

Le-roi', (or le-rwa') 

Leroux (le-r8') 

Lc Sage (-sazh) 

I Ta n -ra-s-' 

T (' ?*. ■ • r (— wUr) 

Led'w^n-hSek 

LS'ver 

Le-v6r'ii-er, (or le-ver- 
le-a') 

L6vizac (la-ve-zik') 

Lew'es 

L’H8pital (l6-pe-tal') 
Li'be-ri (-ba-) * 
rvfh't’r. 

I r 

I i‘ vci , xur) 

I '• .*'■ I« 

Lie'big 
Ltm'borch 
Lin'9-cio C-kur) 

Lin'gerd (ling'-) 

Lin-nte'ns 

Ljn-neil' 

Liszt (list) 

Llorente (!y9-ren'ta) 

Loir (Iwar) 

Lbk'mAn 
L5m-o-n6'sov 
Lon'gbi (-ge) 
Lon-g9-mon-ta'nus 
Ii5'pe (-pa) de (da) Ve'gi 
(va'-) 

L5Q'd9ii (Am.) 

L8u'don (Eng.) 

Lough (Ifif) 

L8u'js Phil'ippe, (or 16-e'- 
fe-l6p') 

Loutherbourg (18-t8r-b6r') 
Louvois (18-vwA') 

Lsw'er 

Lb^tli 

L9-y5'la 

Lfi'bien-iSt'ski (-ygt'-) 
Lacks (14'ka) 

l4U-i'ni 

Lully (Ifil-lS') 

LUtzow (lAt'sd) 

Ly'ell 

Ly'S9n| 


M. 


Maas, or Mies 
Mabillon (roa-bSl-ySngO 
Mably (ma-ble') 
M 9 .-bi 3 [se' 

Ma-cart'ney 

Ma-cSm'lay 

M^c-beth' 


M5i-cli?e' 

Msic-cliire' 

■\I .* M (-d6n'9) 

'!■■■' . . '■ V 

Mac-;:il'liv-i5y 
MaclPi-a-vCl, or 
l\l icli-}-9-vei'li 
Mac-diAr'rnid 
Mgic-kSy', or JMgic-kay' 
M^ic-ken'zie 
Mlc Jl-vaiiie' 

Mack'm-tosh 
Mack'll 11 

'.f-^ '’T-'k-nlt') 

'•I ■' ■ • 

RIacleod (mak-loud') 
M?ic-lin' 

Mac-Ii^e' 

M?ic-nab' 

Mac-nGill' 

Ma-comb' (-kom') 
Mac-plier'son 
Mac-r5a'dy 
Mad'ov 

Madoz (ma-tfiotli') 

]Vr?f-fe'i (-ta'-) 

Ma ^Sl'lan 

Magendie (ma-zhaiig-de') 

Mah'miid 

Ma'hoin-ct 

Ma-li6n', or Mgi-h6n' 

Ma'i 

Ma-i-a'no 

Mdi'kov 

Maildth (Tnl-l.it') 
Mal-rnSn'i-dS^ 

Main'te-iton (-nSng) 
Mainwaring (man'ner-ing) 
Mlis'tre (inis'tr) 

Mai t-t Aire' 

Majori banks (ma'jor- 
bangks, or mArcli'- 
bingks) 

Ma-kri'zi 

Ma-lai-tCs'tA 

M'll'cohu (-IcQm) 

Mnlc-zow'ski 

MAl'o-biaiiche 

Malesherbes (mal-z&rbO 

Malheibe (mal-%rb') 

Mal'i-biin 

M^i-lone' 

Mal-pi'ghi (-Sc) 

MAl'te (-td) Biin 

Mai'thiis 

M.i'nifin 

Msiii-fte'di t^-frd'-) 

Mangles (mang'glz) 
M.infpgna (inan-tdu'yd.) 

M.r»-t'.i-.i'no 

Ma,'im-el 

Ma-nii'ti-us (-she-) 
Manuzio (ingi-nSt's^-o) 
Mfin-zo'ni 

Marat (ma'ra, or ma-rA') 
Mgi-rat'ti 

M^r-cSl'lo, (or m^r-chel'lo) 
Mar-ga-ii-t6'no (-na) 
MAr-hel'ne-ke -na-ka) 
Ma-ri-a'na 
Ma-n-otte' 

Marivaux (ma-re-v5') 

Mar' 15 wo 

Marinont (mdr-mong') 
MAr-mou-tel' 

Ml-ro-cliSt'ti 
Marot (mA-ro') 

Marrast (m*a-rk^ 

Mar'ry-^t 

Mars 

Marsigli (mar-ssFye 
Mar-tSP 

Mar'ti-neau (-no) 
Mar-ti'noz (-noth) de la 
Rs'sa 

Masaccio (mgi-sat'cha) 
Mi-sa-ni-el '16 
Mascagni (tngts-kan'ye) 
Mas-clie-r6'ni (-ka-) 
Masclef (mis-kla') 

Masbres (mgL-z8r') 

Mas'h^im 
Mis'ke-l^e 
Mas-sgi-soTt', or 
M?is-sas's9-It 
Mis-se'na (-sa'-) 
J\jfels'sjl-15n, (or mas-s5l- 
y5ng') 

Mas'sin-feer 

Mfis-son^ (-sSngO 

Math'er, or M'Ath'er 

Mat'sys, or Mat'sys (-sis) 

Mat'this-s5n (-te-J 

Mat'u-rln 

Ma'ty 

Miun'der 

Maupertuis (mo-pSr-twe') 


Maurepas (mor-pA') 

Mau-ro h-co (mou-) 

Mauiy (n 10-1*6'), (Fr.) 
MAii'ij (Eug.) 

Mdj'ei 

Mdz'^-iin 

Ma-zep'pa 

M?iz-zl'iu, (or ni’At-se'nc) 
]ttdZ-zo-H'ni, (or mAt-sg- 
Ib'ne) 

MSz-zu-o'h, (or ma.t-sii-6'Ie) 
Mecham (uia-sliaiig') 
Meck'en-en 

Med'i-ci, (or med'e-che) 
Me'he-mSt (ma.'-) a'Ii, or 
Me'liP-met (ma'-) *\l'i 
Mei'boiii 
Moiss'ner 

Mcissonier (ina-s6-ne-a') 
Mo-lanc'thgn, or 
We-lanch'thon 
Melendez'^ (ma-len'detli) 
Val-des' 

Me'h (ini'-) 

Me'na (ma'-) 

Menage (nia-n'azh') 
Men'dels-sohn' 

Men-do'za 
Men's^hi-kSif 
Blenzica (inlng'iz) 

ISiercicr (rnGi-se-a.') 

Mcr'i-an 

Mer'i-vale 

Me§'mer 

MSt-as-td'si-o 

Met'fcr-iilch 

Metz (inat-l (Pr.) 

Metz (metis) (Ger.) 

Met'zii C-sti) 

Meu'len (inoi'-) 

Mcui'si-us (-she-) 

Me5'ei 

Mej erboer (lul'f r-bar) 
JMcy'rick 

Mezoi'.ii (nuz-ra') 
Mez-zo-faii'tj, (or met-sg- 
fiin'te) 

Bh-ail' 

Mi-.iz'zi, (or me-dt'se) 
Mi-chal'l i-wltz (-wits) 
Bli'lhri-o'Iis (-a'-) 

Blicfi.iud (uio-sh6') 

Bliclinux (inc-filio') 

Michelet (mGsli-li') 
Bli-cliel-o/i'zi, (or lue-kel- 
ot'se) 

Mjc-kie'wics, (or iiiitsk- 
yl'vitbh; 

BIi-61' 

Bligliara (inGl-ya'ra) 
Blignartl (inGn-yai') 

Blignet (jiiGti-y.i') 

Bli-li'/.i-a (-t-'C-) 

Blillin (niil-laiig') 
BIxI'Iin-j!fen 
Blilnes (iiiilz) 
Blil'g-iad'o-witz (-wits) 
Blinic (mln-e-u') 

Bliu-zO'ni (-tsu'-) 

M'rabaud (niG-rfji-bO') 
Blir.ifacau (ine-rgi-boO 
BIi-rjLit'dg-la 
BJii-bGl' 

Blit's^her-ngh 
Bi it'h'i-iii i\-( r 
Blgcli-aac'k'i, (or mgk- 
nats'ke) 

BTo-liiin'iiied 
Blohlei (uieh'Ier) 

Bloir 

Moitte (tnwat) 

Mol'beLh 
Mole (mo-la') 

Molieie tm6-le-8r') 

Blg-li'na 

Mol'y-neUx, (or mol'e-n6) 

BIgn-bod'do 

Mongault (m6ng-g3') 

BruJiii c. » . 'iM'i 1 .1') 

BISn-roe' 

Monstrelet (mongs-tre-la') 
Mon't^-gue 
Blontaigne (mbn-tan') 
Montalembert (mDng-tAl- 
?im-ber') 

Mgnt-calm' (-kAm') 
Mgnt-ea'gle 
MSn-te-cti'eti-H (-tS-) 
MbJi'tes-pAn 
BlSn'les-quieii (-kQ, or 
mong-tSs-fce-eh') 
Montfaucon (m5ng-fo- 
ksng') 

Mgnt-gSl'fi-er, (or in5ng- 
ggl-fe-a') 
Mgnt-gam'er-y 
Montholon < mong-tg-lSng'') 
MSnt-mg-ren'cv 
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Mon-t‘dr's 9 -lv 
Montpeiisier (mong-pang 
se a.') 

Mon-tro^e' 

Mon-tfi'cU 
MOoro (inoi) 

M66re, fFr ♦ 

Mo-ra'les 
Mo-ra-tin^ 

Mor-cel'li, (or mgr-cliGl'le) 

MoiMaiunt 

Mo-reau' C-rSO 

M9-rClV 

Mp-rel'li 

Mo-re' ri (-ra'-) 

Mo'ri-es 

Mona (mo-iang') 

Mo-ro'ni 
M6-ro-si'iii 
]Mor'ton (mor'tn) 

Mor-veau' (-\6') 
Mo's^lie-les (-sliS-) 
Mo's^lie-ros^u (-sha-) 
Mo'icr 
Moa'hellU 

Motiie-Ie~Vaj er (mot^-le- 
Mottou^ 

Moul'tne, (or mo'tr^) 
Mouuiui ^iiiu-ne-dO 
Mo'xart, or M^-zart' 

Md^die 
Mul-cas'ter 
Mul'der 
Mii-li-na'rj 
Muller (inll'ler) 

Mul-iea'dy 
aiun-clioLu'sen 
Munclihau^en (miinch'- 
hou-zen) 

Munscher ^inttn'sher) 
Munster fiuun'ster) 
Mfi-rad' 

Mu-rat', (or mfi-ra') 

Mu r^-to'rj 
Mti-rsi-vi-ev' 

Mur'clii-S 9 n 
Muret (m6-ra') 

M^-rll'ld, (or md-rSl'yo) 
Musschenbroek (miis'seii- 
brdfc) 

Mij-su'riis 

Muziano (mdt-s§-a.'n&) 


NuBez (nun'yeth) 
Nu-\va> 'rj 


N. 


NA'djr Shdh 

Kan-tediV 

Ka'pi-er 

Karuszewicz (nsl-ry-sha'- 
vicli) 

Ifarvaez (nar-vA'eth) 
Na'slr J@d-din' 

Na'smj til 
Naiule (no-daO 
XAun'ton 

A'a-vgtr-re'te (-ra''ta) 

:Xe an'der 

]?feck'er, (or na-ker') 
NeSr, or Xeer 
jNTe'rJ (na're) 

Wes'sel-rode, or 
Nes-sel-rO'de f-da) 
KStscli'er (netsli'-) 
Neu'hSck, (or ndl'bek) 
Neu'hSff; (or ndl^lied) 
Neii'ktrgh, (or ndl'kerk) 
Neu'komm, (or nbl'kSin) 
Ney tna) 

JS^j-can'der 

Niceron (nS-sa-rong') 

Xi^ic-co'lA 

Ni'cp-la^ 

Kt-cr>le' 

Wie'bfilir 

Kieiucewicz CnS-em-tsa'- 
vjch) 

Nis'mey-eir 
Nidfrce (n9-gps0 
Nieu'wen-tyt, (or nS'ven- 
tit) 

Nieuvv'l^nd, (or nev'lant) 
Nitliard (iie-tdrO 
Noailles (no-al') 

Nodier (nd-de-a') 

Noehdcn (nuli'den) 
NSl'le-kens 
Nollet (n9l-150 
Noadt (ndt, or ndt) 
NSs-tra-da'mys 
K 6 ur- 9 d-din' 

N9-va'I|S 

mv-i-kdv^ 


O. 


6'ber-lTn 
O’C'on'uell 
OEc-o-lain-pa'di-uS 
Oelileiisriildger (eli-len 
sUla'gt*!) 

Oersted (ur'ated) 
Oet'tiiig-or (eht'-j 
nirjr,(i;if <'l-jTna) 
o'aii -f!hupi‘ i' -gl-) 

Olilnuillei (elil-mfil'ler) 
Ojeda (o-ha'tfia) 

O-la'us 

ol'bers 

old'cis-tle (-kis-sl) 
old-niiA'on 
Ol'djs 
0-le-a'r|-us 

a'rez 5 (or 6 . 1 e-vd'rStji) 
5i'i-vet, (or 64e-va') 
Oljvier (n-le-ve-a'l 

g ’Mea'ta 
iik'e-los 
5n§'lo\v 
6ort, (or ort) 
o'pie 

5’pitz (-pits) 

O ■ ' r-\- ■, i) 

O i' !•■ . (» i;! i -■ .) 

Oi-fi'U 
6r-lay' .. 

Or-lov', or Or-loff 
Or-s5y' 

Or-sl'ni 
Or-tS'li-us 
Ossian (Ssli'&n) 

Os'sn-li 

OssiiiTa (Qs-siin'ya) 
O-sta'de f-da) 

6'stor-vald 

Oth'rnan 

Oudmot (d-d^-ndO 
Ought'red (out'-) 
ou^e'ley 
5'vcr-weg 

6-vj-Q'd5 C-a'thS) y (e) Val- 
des' 

Ow'en 

OVen-stiern 

Qv'en-stier'na, (o -shSr'nd.) 
6-za-nain'j (or -nang') 
g-zell' 

O-zf-rov' 


P. 


P<lc-chi-gi-r5t't5 
P^-cfie'c6, (or pgi-slia'ko) 
Pacio I pa'cho) 

Pacioli (pa-cliu'le) 
Pfli-dil'l^, (or psi-t&Sl'yA) 
PA-du-a-ni'nA 
Pi'ez (-etii) 

Pagan (pa-gAng') 

Pa-ga'ni 

PAg-a-nl'nJ 

PA^'et 

P5^'*i 

PA-i*§i-el'l5 

Paix'Jign^ 

Pajou (p'A-zlidO 
Pa-lSck'y, (or pa-llts'fce) 
FaKai-fiSK 

Psi-lett'ci-fli (pgt-lSn'she-si, or 
pl-ldn'the-A) 
Pil-ea-trt'n4 
I^I'ffraFe 
PgLl-la'di-o 

PS.I-la-vj-cl'no, (or -cbS'iiS) 
Paim'bUd 

<st9n) 

Pi : -'fi M.- \ :r. \ ,* Ids'cS 
Pl-I|' '!! , „* I*. M l.ri'S 
PS.n-inure' 

Pan-viJ'ni-d 

PaVlt 

Pdt.p}-neau' (-nS') 
PUr-9-c51'stjts 
PSr-SL-dt'si 
Par'dse 
Pard (pil-raO 
P^-reM^s (-ra'tTi^s) 

Pareja (pa-ra'li5l) 
Parent-Duchatelet (pa- 
rang'-dd-shat-Ia') 
Pa-rPm 
Par-mi -dia.''n3 
PAr'neir 
Pamy (par-nS') 

P?-rd'u 


Pas'cal 

Pas-ke'v icli (-ka'-^ 

Pabquiei (pas-ke-a') 
Pafe'so-li ( sa-) 

PaJs-ao-i6'iii (-sa-) 
Pa&isignano (paa-ssen-yd'nS) 
Pas-sj-o-ne'x ^^-na*"-) 

Pat. 'sow 
Pa-tel' 

Paton (pl-tong') 

Pail'Uis, (or pou'lis) 

Pauw (pouv) 

Puaice, or Pearce 
Prai'- .p. p* nr'sijn 

-va') 

Pei-ie&c' Cpa-) 

Pelisijier (pa-lis se-a') 
Pellenn (pel-rang') 
Pel'li-Co 

Pel-1 is-sun' (-s6ng')-Fonta- 
nier (fong-ta-ne-a') 
Pep'in, (or plp'in) 

Pe'pdscli (pa'push) 

Pep'ys,' (or peps) 

Peiner (p£r-se-a') 

Pereira (pe-ra'ra) 

Perez (pa'ieth) 

Per-go-le'i^i (-la'-) 
Per-i-z6'ni-us 
Peron (pa-rongO 
Perouse (pl-rdz') 

Periault (per-io') 

Penot (per-ro') 

Per'thes (-tes) 

Per-u-^i'ii6 
Peruzzi (pa-rdt'se) 

Pesce (pa'slia) 

Pesne (pan) 

Pestalozzi (pes-tgi-lot's§) 
Pet an (pto) 

Petit ('pt5> 

Pet 1 tot (pte-fo') 

Pe-rrov' 

Pet'ti-grew (-gru) 

Pe>'er 

Pfijf fel, (or fePfel) 
Pfelf'fcr, (or fi'ffr) 

PJiJier 

Pliai'9-mond 
Pbav-o-n'nyiS 
Phll'i-d5r 
Pl-9Z-zet'td 
Piazzi (pe-at'sc) 

Picard (pe-kir') 

Picart (pe-karO 
Piccini (p5t-cIiS'ne) 
Ptc-co-lSra'i-ni 
Plche-grfi' 

Pich'ler 

Pi'c6 

Pierce, or Pierce 
PI-er-nnsi-rt'n| 

Pi-sa-fet'tA 

Pi-galle' 

PTgll'j-Ss (pT|'-) 

Pidnotti (pen-y5t'te) 

Pile?, (or pel) 

Pllon (p5-l5ng') 

Pil'pay 

Pinciano (pSn-the-a'nS) 
(SpO 

Pln-de-mon'te (pSn-da- 
mSn'ta) 

Pi-ne'd'l (-na'tbA) 

Pi-nGl'li 

Pingre (pang-gra') 

Pin-te!'li 

PXn-tu-ric'chi-o 

Pi-Srn'b5 

Pi-6z'zi, (or pe-^t'se) 
Pi-r^-ne'fi (-na'-) 

Piron (pS-roJig') 

Pl-sA'no 

Plt^cg-irne 

Pi-tXs'cus 

Pi-zar'ro 

Planclie (plaii-slia') 

Plan-tag'e-nSt 

Plan'iin, (or pUng-t&ng') 

PU'ti-nH 

PlsStW 

PU-ton' 

Pley'el 

Pldosj (or pl3s) 

PlS^^den 

PS-ca-lidn't^s 

Po-cocfce' 

Poilly (pwU.l-yeO 
Poisson (pwaa-s3ng') 
PS-le-vBV' 

P5'li 

Polignac (p5-len-yfik') 
P9-lT-t}-a'nus (-sh^^i'n^s) 
Pdlitz (pgh'lits) 

Poliziano (po-Iits-e-a'n5) 
P5lk, (or pdk) 

Pollajnolo (pSl-l^-ytt-5'la) 
PS'15 


P8m'pa-d6ur 
Ppm-pe'i (-pa'-j 
Ponce de Leon (pon'tha- 
da-la-Sn') 
Po-ni-a-tow'ski 
Pon'son-by 
Pon-top'pi-din 
Pon-tor'mo 
Ponz (ponth) 

Por-de-ii6'ne (pdi-da-n6'na) 
Por'te-us 

PSs’tle-thwayt (pos-sl-) 
p9-tem'kin 
Po-tem-kin', P.Cye. 
Potliier (po-te-a') 
PSt'tin-|er 
Poussin (pos-sang') 
Po'^'ell, or Pow'ell 
Po<v-hat-tan' 

Pow'nall 

Pozzo (p6t's6) dl B(5r'g5 
Pradier (pri-de-a') 

Pradt (prat) 

Pradt (prd), P. 

Praed 

Prideaux (piid'o) 
Priess'nitz (-nits) 
Primaticcio (prS-m^-tSt'- 
cho) 

Prin'sep 

Piocaccini (prS-k^t-che'ne) 
Piony (pio-n5') 
Psal-ma-na'z^r (sAl-) 
Parfen-ddrf 
Puget (pd-zha') 

Pughe (pu) 

Pu'^in 

Pulci (pfil'cli?) 

P6l-gir' 

Pfil'leyn 
pm'szki (-ske) 

Pulte'ney 

Piir'bagh 

Pu'?ey 

Push'km 

Py'n$-ker 


Q. 


Q.ua'dri-B 
Gluaglio (kwdl'y3) 
duai'ni 

aua-ren'glii (-|e) 

CtuArlef (kwkrlz) 
auatrom^ie (kA-tr-mSr') 
Clue-rl'm (kwa-) 

Gluev^edo (ka-va'tlio) y (e) 
Villegas (vel-ya'g^s) 
duinaultl k0-n5') 
Q-uin-ta'ni (kSn-) 


E. 


Rabelais (rdb'la) 

R'4'ben-er 

Ra-clne' 

Rfic-zyn'ski, (or rd-cben'- 
ske) 

Ra'dem-ack-er 
RA-d5tz'fcy (-dels'-) 
Rae'burn 
Raf-fa-gl'le (-la) 

Raffle? (raf flz) 

Ra-i-m5n'di 
Rale, or Rasle (rdl) 
Ra'leigh (-le) 

Ram-siz-zi'ni, (or rd-m^t- 
sS'ne) 

Rameau (rd-mS') 
Rd-mgn'ghi (-ge) 

Ra-m!'r5 

Ram-mQ-bdn' Rdy 
Ram'?ay 
R4-ina'?i-o 
Rdn'gp-ne (-na) 

Ran'ke (-ka) 

Rsm-za'ni, (or rdn-tsSL'ne) 

Rd-3ul'-R9-chStte' 

imph'9-Gl 

Rdp'm, (or rd-paing') 

Rasle, or Rasies (rdl) 
Ras-pail' 

RSs't^ll 
RSs'tell 
Rauch (rBftk) 

Rau'mer (rilt'-) 

Rau'pach (rsfi'-) 

Ravaillac (rd-val-ySk') 

Ray-ndV 

Razzi (rat'se) 

Reaumur (ra-9-mdr', or ro'- 
mur) 

Rebolledo Cra-bpI-ya'thS) 
Re-e8rde' 

R€de?'dale 


Re'di (ra'de) 

Rf.l Pp-ghSi' 

Ib- T) !! ».i : 'ntis 

K L-i.iii! ' i yai') 

Kij'i'i"* 16') 

Releh'd 

Rei|h'haidt (-liArt) 
Rei-ma'rus 
Rei-ne'si-us (-zhe-us) 
Rein'hold (-holt) 

Rels'ke (-ka) 

Re'land, (or ra'lant) 
Rem'hraiidt (-biant) 
Remusat (id-nifi-sd') 
Renaudot 
Rene (ra-na') 

Ren'nell 

Renouard (ra-no-Ar') 

Retz (lats, or ras) 

Retzs^li (letsh) 

Reiiclilin (loik'hn) 

Rey (ra) 

Reyii'old? 

Rha'ze? (ra'z^z) 
Rhe-na'niis (re-) 

Rhet'i-cus (lot'-) 
Rhod-o-mdn'niis (rod-) 
Ri-bal'ta 
Ribault (i5-bo') 

Ri-bei'r5 (-ba'-) 

Ri-be'rA (-ba'-) 

Ri-car'd5 
Ricci (ret'clie) 

Ricciarelli (iSt-clici-rSl'ie) 
Riccio (rSt'cho) 

Riccioh (rSt-clio'le) 

RT^he'lied, (or r6sli'e-lu) 

Ricli'ter 

Ri-Hsl'fi 

RiS'ding-er 

RiS'mer 

Rtes 

Rigaud (rS-go') 

Ri-ghi'ni (-ie'-) 

Rin-con' 

Rip-pSr'dd 
Rizi (re'the) 

Rizzio (ret's9-6) 
Ro-ber-val' 

R6-bes-pi-3rie' 

R5-bQr-tel'l5 

RS^he 

Re-cham-beau' (-b6') 
Rochefoucauld (r6sli-fB-ko') 
Roche-Jacquelin (-zhak- 
lang') 

RQ-e'Ias C-a'-) 

Rb'g^t (or ro'zhet) 

Rohan (ro-Ang')’ 

Rohault (ro-o') 

Rbhr (rer) 

Roland, (or ro-l*ang') 

R^le 

Rbl'lin, (or rol Idng') 
Romagnosi (lo-mdn-yo'sg) 
Rg-maine' 

Ro-m^-ngl'li 
RS-m an-zov' 

Rdm'boGts 
Romer (reh'mer) 

Rom'il-Iy 

Rondelet (r5ngd-la') 

Roiig'e (-a) 

Ronsard (rong-sAr') 

Rdds, or Rbos 

Ro'sd 

Ro'sds 

Ros-cSm'inon 
R6'se (-zd) 

Ro-?el'li 

Ro-?Gl-li'ni 

Ro'?en 

Rosenmuller (ro-zen-mXl'- 
ler) 

Ros-mi'ni 

RSs'si 

Ros-si'ni 

RSs-top-scliin' 

Rotli&'cliTld, (or ros'child) 
Rot'ten-hd'raer 
R3u-bill-idc' C-ySk') 
R6us-seau' (-so') 

Roat'Igdge 

Row'gm 

Rowe 

RS-^'ley, or Raw'l^y 
Rbx'burgh (rSks'burg, or 
rSks'bar-ro) 

Royer-Oollard (rw'A-ya'- 
kgl-ldrO 
Rii-ai'dus 
Ruault (rfi-o') 

Rd'bens 

Ru-bi'n] 

Rud'di-m^n 

Rd'djng 

Rii'gSn-dds (-hBn-) 
Edhn'ken 
Rulsgh,' (or rdisk) 


Riickert (luk'ert) 
Ed'molir 
Run'c}-mgin 
Ed'ne-berg 

Run'jeet Singh (-sing) 
Ruth'er-ford 
Ruth' ei-lbi til 
Ruys'br&ek (rdi*.'-) 
Rujsch, (or loTsk) 
RuysMael, (or rois'dal) 
Ruy'ter, (01 loi'tci) 
Rdy'tei, Sm, 
RJs'brack 


S. 


SAad-ed-dG5n' 

Saa'di 

Sa-g-vo'did (-va'-) 

Sabatier (sa-bd-te-a') 

Sd-ba-ti'm 

Sac-chet'tj 

Sac'chi 

Sac-ciii'ni 

Sa-cfiev'er-Sll 

Sagns 

Saglit'le-ven (-la-) 

Sacy (sd-s5') 

Sad'leii 

SA-dg-le'to (-la'-) 

(«><ng-tdr-n6'j 

Saint Evicmond (sang-tav- 
vi-inong') 

Saint Hilane(sang-to-ldr') 
Saintine (sang-ten') 

St. John (sant-jon'j in Eng, 
sen'jgn, or sin'jon) 
Saint-Just (sang-zhust') 

St. Le^'ci, (or sil'liii-jcr) 
Saint JVtar?, (or sdiig-mars') 
Saint Pieire (sang-po-Br') 
Saint Sl'ingn, (or sang-sS- 
mong') 

Sdl'd-din 
SA'lah-ed-drien' 
Sa-l§r-nj-ta'nd 
Sales, (or sal) 

Sa-li-e'ii (-a'-) 

Sa-lJh'-bon BaU'l§h 
Sa-ll'nas 

Salisbury (sblz'ber-?) 

Sal ma'si-uB (-zlig-ds) 
S^il-van-dy' (-de') 
Sal-va'for Ro'fa 
Bal-v6rte' 

Sal-vi-a'ni 

Sal-vi-a't| 

Sam'g-sGt 
Sa-nd-don' (-dong') 
San'chez (-cheth) 
S^nc-to'rj-iis 
sand, (or sdng) 

San'de-mdn 

San-do-v*Al' 

San'drdrt 

San-gal'lo 

SAn-ml-che'li (-ka--) 
Sannazaio (sau-nad-z'd'io) 
Sanson (saiig-song') 
San-so-vt'no 
Sanz (santli) 

Sartiges (sAi-tGzh') 
Saumaise (so-maz') 

Sau'rm, (or so-rang') 
SAu'ma-rez, or Sdus'm^-rgz 
Saussure (s8s-sdr') 
Sauvages (so-vAzh') 
Sauveur (s6-vur') 

SA-vd-ry' (-15') 

Savigny (ssL-ven'ye) 

Sav'jle 

Sa-vp-n^-ro'rd 

Scdl'i-^er 

Scamozzi (ska-mot'se) 
Sedn'der beg 
Sc^r-lAt'ti 

Scarroii (skAr-rong') 

M-h. ' : ,vv . -!.« 

>vl . . \- 

'i*ii 

^^■|M If' \\ 

Ml!. A I -) 

r "liJ b«, 

11 ■ '. 11 1 t ir- (-ka'O 
SchSffer 
Sgheld' 

Sghei'di-3s 

Sches'ner 

SohSl'ler 

Schdl'ling 

S^heuf'fe-lTn (shblf fa-ttnj 
Scheutz (shdits) 
Sght-a-v3'ne (-nS) 
SgM-a-V9-n8thj 
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Sclij-ds'ni 

Schlll 

Stjhil'ler 

Schim'mel-pen-nmk 

Schln'lcel 

Schle'gel (shla'-) 

S^hleUden 

SchleT'er-ma-£her 

S^hleus'ner (slilbls'-) 

S^hlos'ser’ 

.®ol-'’o7or (‘shlrh^'ser) 

r*, ■■ 

S^linei'der 
Schnbrr 
Sclioeil (shdl) 

.wsphfxptffjen (•ahelit^en) 

•"(‘ii il( !■!. '>,r sko'feld) 

."<■! Ill/ 

Schornaiiu (sheh'man) 
S^hom'berg 
Schora'biirgk 
Schbn (shehn) 

S^hdnbein (shehn'bTn) 
S^h6n'gau-er (shon'gdu-er) 
Schonlem (shehn^lln) 
Schso'ten 

S^ho'pen-hau-er (-hou-) 

Sgho'rel 

Sghott (shSt) 

Schouw (slio'u) 
Sghie-ve'lj-u& 

Sghu'bcrt 
Sgliil'tens 
Scliiil'tmg 
Schtilz (simits) 

Sglidl'ze (shdl'tsa; 

SciiiS'inJL-clier 

Sghuy'ler 

Pghwab, (or shvap^ 
Sgliwan'tlia.-lGr (-U-) 
Sghwarz (shwArts, or 
shvarts) 

SghwArz'en-bferg 

(Shwarts'-, orslivarts'-) 
Schweiin (shva'rjn) 

ScmA (she-na') 

Sgl-8p'pj-us 

Sc6'po-lS 

Score^'by 

Scitbe 

Scad'gi-nioro 

Scuderi (skd-da-rS') 

So'bA (sa'-) 

S?-bAs-ti-'A'ni (sa-) 
SSck'cn-dorf 
Sedaine (sa-dan') 

Seetzen (sat'son) 

Segneii (san'ya-r?) 

Segni (san'ye) 

Seguier (sa |e-a') 

S6gur (sa-gttr') 

Scl'jdk 

S6aac (sa-nAk') 

Se-nAn' 

§e'ne-fel-d§r (za'na-) 
Se-pdl've-dA (sa-pdl'va- 
tfta) 

Ser'gell 

S&r'lj-o 

Ser-vgtn-do'nj 

Ser-ve'ti.is 

Ses-tt'ni 

S6vign6 (sa-v5n'ya) 
Sew'g.rd • 

SeyflTartli (sif firt) 
SCy'moyr 
Sfor'zA C-tsA) 

’Sgravesande (sgr*A-va- 
zAn'da) 

ShA'fe-i (-fa-) 

Sh&ftesj'bix-ry 

ShAh-k'lim 

ShAli-j5'h?in 

ShAli-zu'mAun 

Shgik-hSv'sky 

ShA-n)8ul' 

Sh'An'fa-rAli 

Sher'fitrd 

{31i6r'i-dsin 

She-r3f-gd-d65n' (sha-) 
Shjsh-kSv' 

Sicard (se-kar') 
Sick'ing-en 
Sid 'mouth 
Sis'bold 
Sis'^en 

Bieyfes (se-Ss')* Surenne, 
Sieybs (se-a'ySs), M. 
Sll'is-mlind 

Signorelli (s6n-y9-rSl'l§) 
Sl-g5'nj-o 
Sig'oyr-ney 
Sil-ves'tre (-tr) 

Sin'di-4 

Sln'gle-tgn (sing'gl-tgn) 
Si'n 

Sirmond (aSr-m5ng') 
Sis-mbn'di 
Sjogren (sheh'gr^n) 


Skrzynecki (skshS-nSts'ke) 
Slei'dgmi 

Sling'e-landt (slIng-a-lAnt) 
Smyth, or Smyth 
Snl-a-dgck'u (or sne-a- 
dSts'ke) 

Snor'ri Std'rdl-son 
Snor'rS Stdr'le-s^n 
Soane 
So-bi-Ss'k} 

’So-cl'nys 
Sg-lan'der 
So-la'ri-o 
S61'i-man 
So-li'mAn, M. 

So-h-me'n'A (-ma'-) 

So-lis' 

Som'er§ 

S6m'ner 

Spn-nl'nj 

S8th'e-by (sutli'e-be) 
S8u-b3§e' 

Souffiot (sdf-floO 
Soule (Eng.) 

Soul6 (s8-la') (Fr.) 

Souhe (s8-le-a') 
S6u-18uque'’ (-16k') 

S8ult (solt) 

Sbhtli'cgtt 
South'em 
South'ey 
SoGth'ey, JVr. 
S6u-vSstie' (s8-ves'tr) 
Sow'er-by 
S8u'za 
So-yu'tj 
SpA'dA 
SpAen'donk 

Spagnoletti (spAn-yg-let'tg) 
SpAl'ding 

Spal-lflin-zA'ni, (or spAl- 
lan-tsa'ng) 

Span'helm 

Spe-rans'kj 

Spi5'5el 

SpT-Se'li-us 

Spind'ler 

Spt-nel'h 

Spl'no-la 

Sp:-n6'za 

Spon-t!'ni 

Sprang'er 

Spreng'gl 

Sprd'ner 

Spurzheim (spdrts'hlm, or 
spiirz'im) 

Squarcione (skwdt-chS'na) 
Stael (stAl) 

Stsig-ne'li-Qs 
StAn'liope (stAn'up) 
SUn-is-ia'gs 
StAn-zi-o'nj (-tsg-) 

StA'pel 

StAr'hem-b8rg 
Sta'szic (-sik) 

StAud'Iin (stol'-) 

StAun'tgn 
Sfay'ner 
SteSn, \or Stan) 

Steen 'wyk, (or stan'vik) 
Ste-ftl'ni (sta-) 

Sto'fa-iio (sta'-) 

Stol'belt 
Stein ' 

Ste'no (sta'-) 

StSph'g-nus 
Stieg'ljtz (-li'ts) 

StiSr 

Sti'fel 

StI-fS'H-5s 

Stt'gl-may-er 

Stol'bferg 

Stoq'ue-ler 

Stbr'ace 

Stot'hard 

Stew'ell 

StrA'dd 

Stra-da'nns 

Stra-dSI'lA 

StrA'ti-c5 

Strauss (strbus) 

StrSz'zj (strSt'se) 
Strd'en-^oe' (-zi') 

Strd've (-v5) 

Std'er-bbut 

Stake'ley 

Stdrm 

Stdrz (stdrts) 
sttiy've-ssint 
Sd-a'rez 

Sd-bley-iUs' (-bla-) 

Suchet (sfi-snS') 

Sde 

Sd'eur 

Surly, (or sul-y6') 

StW'zer (-tsgr) 

Sg-wSir'rSw 

SwArn'mer-daim 

Sw&n'e-vglt 


SwS'den-bdrg 

Sweyn'heim 

Swlth'in 

Syl-bur'£i-Qs 

Sy-rSp'u^us 

Sze-cheu'y] (sa-) 


T. 


TA'ba-rS 

Ta-ber-nsB-mgn-ta'nus 

TAl'bpt 

TAl'fourd 

TAl-i-a-co'ti-us (-she-ils) 
Taliaferro (tol'e-vei) 
Tallard (tgl-larQ 
Tal'ley-rAiid 
Tallien (tal-le-ang') 
TAm-bii-rl'ni ‘ 
Tani'ei-lane 
TAn'cied (tang'kred) 
TA'ney ’ 

Tkn'na-hlll 
TaLn-Sil'lo 

Tartaglia (tg.r-tal'ya) 

TAr-ti'nj 

TAs'so 

Tas-sS'ni 

T.i’ih'rY'.iT'n 

'r iii'-b 111 / 'I ..I :!il-«) 

'I'a:! :;r 'lo" 


Tau'§an'(tou'-) 

Tavernier (t4-v8r-ne-5') 
Te-bal-de'5 (ta-bail-da'o) 
Tegndr (teng-ngr') 
Teignmouth (tln'mgth, or 
tan'myth) 

Teissier (ta-se-a') 

Tel'e-mAnn 

Tel'lez (-lea), (Port.) 

Tellez (tel'yetli) (Span.) 

Teinanztt (ta-mAn'tsA) 

Te-ne-rA'ni (ta-na-) 

Ten'ne-mAnn (-na-) 

TSn'iers (-yerz) 

Ten'tgr-dSn 

Tfn-to'ri 

Teresa (ta-rS'zA) 

Ternaux (t8r-n5') 
TSr-r^p-ssn' (-s6ng') 

Te'?i (ta'ze) 

Tes-sin' 

Tettelin (tet-lAng') 

Texeira (ta-sha'e-ra) 
Texera (ta-sha'rA) 

ThaArup (te'ri.ip) 

Thau'ler (tou'-) 

The'den (ta'den) 

Thel'le (tl'la) 

Thenard (ta-nAr') 
ThS-9-bald, (or tib'baild) 
Th0-5 tg-co'pd-l} (ta-) 
Thes'i-|er 
Thgvenot (tav-no') 
Thibaudeau (te-bg-do') 
Thibaut (tg-b5') 

Tht'e-lgn (te'a-len) 

This' ne-m Ann (te'na-) 
Thierry (tg-er'9, or tS-a- 
rS') 

Thiers (tS-Sr') 

Thiersch (tSrsh) 

Tliiess (tSs) 

Thiio (tS'Io) 

Thion (ts-ong') de lA 
Chaume (shom) 
Tho'lGck (to'lCik) 

Thomas (t6-m*A') (Fr.) 
Thg-nia'§i-us (-zlie-us) 
Thom on d (t3-m6ng') 
Thore^'by 
Tho'rild (to'rjlt) 
Thor'ke-lln (tor'ka-lSn) 
Th6r'laks-s5n (tor'lgks-sSn) 
Thdr'wAld-sen, (or t5r'- 
v'Ald-zSn) 

Th8u (td) 

Thouars (t8-ar') 

Thouret (t3-ra') 
ThrSc'mo'r-ton 
Thu-a'nus 
Thai'deh (tdl'den) 
ThUmmel (tdm'ragl) 
Thunberg (tdn'birg) 
Thdr'neys-ser (tdr'-) 
Tl-a-rl'ni 
Tl-bal-de'o (-da'-) 

T|-bai'di 

Tick'ell, (or tlfc'kl) 
Ti-c5z'zi, (or te-k5t'se) 
TI'de-mAn (-da-) 

Tisck 


Tie'de-mAnn (-d5-) 
Tied'if 

Ti-e'pg-15 (-a'-) 
Tighe (tr) 


Tillemont (tel-mong') 
Til'lgfih 
Tll'lgt-sgn 
TI-rag-te'6 (-ta'-) 

Tl'mur 

Tin-tg-ret't3 

Tlp'p88 Sa'ib, or Tip'p68 

Tl-ra-bos'chj 
Tisgh'bein 
Tissot (tgs-s6') 

TS'ti 

Ti"ti$n (tish'gn) 

Tit'slngh (tit'slng) 
Tg-al'd6 
Tocque'vTlle 
Todleben y^tot'la-ben) 
To'Iand 
Tol-g-ta'nus 
Tollemache (tai'm^sh) 
To-lg-nie'j (-ma'-) 
Tom-ma-§e'6 (-za'-) 
Tom-ma'|i 
Tor'den-skj-Sld 
Tg-rei'li 

ToreHo (tg-ran'yo) 
Tg-rl'nus 
TiJi'pgr-ley 
Tor're (-ra) 

TSr-ri-cel'li, (or tSr-re- 
chSl'le) ■ 

Tor-ri-gia'no 
Tgr-rl'jos (-li6s) 
Toulongeon (t8-long- 
zhong') 

To*ap 

T8ur 

Tournefort (t8m-fbr') 
T8urne-mSne' 

T8ur-neur' 

T8ur-rette' 

Toussamt (tds-sAng') L8u- 
vSr-tiire' 

Tb'^ng'hend 

Ti^d'es-cgtut 

Ti^v'er? 

TrA-ver-sa'r| 

Trem-bSck'? 

Tren-to'v^'ski 
Tre-vS'gi (tra-) 

Tre-vi-fA'ni (trS-) 

Tre-vl'si (tra-) 

TrSv'or 

TrI'bo-16 

TrJ-c8u'pi, or Tr!-fc(S'pjS 
TnS'wald (-vAlt) 
Trln-cg-v6l'li-as 
Tris-s5'n5 

Trls-tan' dA Cdn'ha (-ya) 
Trithen (trS'tgn) 

Trlv'et 

Tidt-vAl'zi-5 (-tse-) 
Tronchm (trSng-shAng') 
Troughton (tiou'tgn) 

Trow 'bridge 
Tschirn'hau-sen (-hbfi-) 
Tschfi'di 
Td-rSnne' 

Turgot (tdv-go') 

Tur-nS'bus 

Turpin (rdr-pAng')de CrissS 
(kres*sa') 
Tilr-sel-ll'nus 
Tfi'ti-lo 
TycU'sar 
Tyn'd^le 
Tyr-con'nel 
Tyrwhitt (fer'it) 
Tzs^hlr'ner (tshSr'-) 


U. 

tr-b8r'ti 

Uccello (iSt-chSl'l5) 
fen bAch 

Ugg'ione (dd-jo'na) 

l!r-ghel'li (-|S1'-) 

•fif-go-IJ'no 

trh'lAnd (-Unt) 

iJhl'e-raAnn 

iJ'ke’rt 

^T-lAd'is-lAs 

tri'fi-iAs, or tri'pin-ias 

ttl'mann 

triloa (dl-yS'a) 

CJlrici (dl'rBt-se) 

•&m'brelt 

trng'fr 

•6r-bl'n6 

UrfS fdr-fa') 

tJrqu'hgrt (urfc'art) 

Urquiza (6r-kS'thA) 

CJrsins (dr-sAng') 

trr-ville' 

tlr-v'A'rov 

Ds-te'ri C-ta*-) 


Y. 

Va-ca'ri-Qs 
Vaclierot (vasll-r6') 

Va'gA 
Vahl 

Vai llant (vAl-yAng') 

V Al-bue'na (bvva' -) 
VAlck'en-i#Br 
VAl-des' 

Valentin (vA-lAng-tang'* 
Va-lS'si-us (-zlie-) 

VAl'le (-la) 

Valhere (val'le-er) 
Val-Iis-ne'n (-na'-j 
Va-lis-ni-e'n (-a'-) 

Valmont (vAl-m6ng') 

Valois (vAl-wA') 

Vgil-sal'VA 
Van Xcli'en 
Van'br'dgh (-brii) 
VAn-c8u'ver 
Van Dd'le (-la) 

Vgn-d'Amme' 

Van-del'li 
Van'der Hey'den 
Van'der Meer, (or mSr) 
VAn'dei-med'ien, (or 
-moi'len) 
VAn-dAi-ni6nde' 
VAn'der-vSl'de (-da) 
VAn'der Wep'de (vi'da) 
VAn-dyck' 

Van Hel'mgnt 
Van H8eck 
Va-nI'm 

VAn-188', (or vAn-lo') 
Van-man'der 
VAn'ni 

VAn 66st, (or vAn-6st) 
Van-niic'chi 
Vannuccr (vAn-nfit'che) 
Van Schaack (-skoik) 
VAn-so'mgr 
VAr'gln 
Va-rS'ni-ua 
VAr'gas 

Varignon (va-iSn-ySng') 
VAr-il-Us' 

VArn'ha-gStt 
Va-rg-tA'ri 
VA-sA'ri 
VA-ta'ble C-bl) 

Va'ter, (or fA'ter) 

Vgt-tel' 

Vattiei (vat-Te-a') 

Vauban (v5-bAng') 
Vaucanson (vo-kAng-s5ng') 
Vaucher (v6-sha') 

Vaugelas (vozh-lA') 
Vaughan (vAwn) 

Vauquelin (v6k-lAng') 
Vauvillieis (v6-v6l-ya') 
VSc'chi 
Vec'chi-a 

Vecellio (va-chSl'Ie-6) 
Ve'gA (va'-) 

Veit, (or fit) 

Vg-laz'quez (-kez, or va- 
lAth'kath) 

Velly (vel-lS') 

Veneziano (va-na-tse-A'no) 
Ve-ni-e'ro (va-ne-a'ro) 
Ve-nfis'ti (va-) 

Ve-rS'li-As 
Vergniaud (v6m-yS') 
Vermigli (vSr-msl'ye) 
Vemet (vor-na') 

Ver'ri 
Ver'ii-o 
Vcr-roc'chi-5 
Ve'r'ste-gAn 
Vertot (v8r-to') 

VSr'u-lam 

Ve-sa'li-Qs 

Vespucci (ves-pdt'che) 

Vet-to'ri 

Vj-ceii'te (-ta) 

Vici (ve'che) 

Vt'c6 

Vicq-d’Az3rr (v6k-da.-zSr' 
Vt-d6cq' 

Vien (v5-Ang') 

Vl-e'ta 

Vignola (vSn-yo'lA) 
Vignoles (vSn-y5l') 

Vigny (ven-yS') 

Vlg'gr^ 

Vi'cors, Wr. 

Vil-VA'ni 

Villanueva (v5l-yg-nwa'va) 
Villaret (vSi-lA-ra') 

Villars (vSl-lAr') 

Villegas (v3l-ya'gas) 
Villehardouin (v6l-Ar-d8- 
Ang') 

Villemain (vSl-mAng') 


Ville'nedve 
Villers (vcl-ler*) 

Vil'liei? (vil'yerz) 
Villoison (v51-wa-26ng') 
Vinci (ven'che) 

Vl'ner 

Vinet (ve-na') 

Vi-ot'tj 
Vi-rey' (-ra') 

Viseh'er (vlsfc'fv? <Dut.) 

Visgh'er (flsh'gi) (Ger.) 

Vis-con'ti 

Vi 'sin 

Vi-tCl'lo 

Vi-trin'gA 

VSt-tg-ri'no 

Viv'a-res 

Vi-vst-il'H] 

Vi'ves 

Vi-vi-a'nj 

Vlad'i-mlr 

V6et 

Vo'§el, (or f<3'§el) 
Voisenon (vwAz-n5n^ 
Vol-rfire' 

Vo-la'ngs 

Vol'kov 

Vol-p'a't5 

Vgl-tAire' 

VSn Vi'sm 
Vdiosmarty (veh-rShs 
maicli') 

VSss, (or fbs) 

V(Ss'.si iis (v5sh'e-us) 
Vouet (v8-A') 

Voyer (vwa-ya') 

Vries 


W. 

Waa'gen, (or va'ger' 
Wach'ler, (or vAk'-) 
WA^hs'muth (-mdt, or 
Vdks'milt) 

WdCh'ter, (or v'ak') 
Watl'ding (w5d'-) 

Wael, (or vAl) 

Wd'gen-seil, (or vA'-) 
Wa-hdb' 

Wahl, (or val) 

Wailly (val-y5') 
Wal-g-frl'diis 
Wal-hg-frI'dus 
W'Alch, (or vAlk) 

Wal'd ecK, tor val'deck) 
W.V'i’* gir»L 
W M 

W, i.n.-ju (\ri-188s'ke) 
WAlk'gr (wawk'§r) 
Wal'lgce (wol'-) 
Wal'len-stem (wol'-) 
WAl'ler 
Wai'lich 

Wal-lln', (or vAl-lSn') 
Wal'lis (wSl'-) 

Walmes'ley (wawmz'-) 
Wai'pole * 

Wflil'smg-liAm 
Walt'her, (orvAlt'er) 
Wai'ton 

Wan'ley (won'-) 
Wans'le-bcn, (or vAn^'15,- 
ben*) 

WAr'becfc 
WAr'bgr-ton 
Whr'gen-tin, (or vAr'-) 
Warliam (woi'g.m) 

WAr'ing 
WArne'fgrd 
WAr'ner 
War'ren (wor'-) 

War'tgn 

Wash'mg-ton (wbsh'-) 
Watelet (vAt-la') 
WA'ter-land 
Wat'sgn (wbt'-) 

Watt (w3t) 

WS'ber, (or va'ber) 
WeS'ninx, (or va'ninfcs) 
Weld'ler, (or vid'ler) 
Weln'bren-ner, (orvin'-) 
Weiss, (or Vis) 

Wels'se, (or vis'sa) 
Wellef'ley 
Wemyss (wemz) 
WSn-ces-la'gs 
Wer'^e-lAnd, (or vSr'ga.- 
lAnt) 

WSr'ner, (or vSr'n^r) 
Wes-ss'lgs 

WSs'sel-Ing, (or vSs'sa- 
WSrt'AH 

WSs'tgr-gaard (-g3rd) 
WSst'm?i-c3tt 
Wey'gr, (or vi'er) 
Whal'ley (whol'lg) 
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Whar'ton 

WliateHy 

Whewell 

Whlt'g.-ker 

White' field (hwlt'fcld) 
Wl^U'mauti, (or vlk'man) 
Wuiuefort (vek-tor') 
WiS'bSck-mg, (or v5'-) 
VViS'land, (or ve'Unt) 
Wie^§el-gren, (or v5^-) 
Wihber-fdrce 
Wilkes 

WiVlaert, (or viVlArt) 
WiFtlen-6\v, (or viF-) 
Wll'l^brod 
WTl'loiiffh-hy (-I0-) 
Wil'lugli-by (-Iti-) 
Winck'el-rnann, (or vlnk'- 
Ql-man) 

Winner, (or vfi'ner) 


With'cr, or WTth'er^ 
Witfi'er-Iug-toii 
Wit'}-kiuJ, VVlt'te-king, 
VVit'lj-Uiind 
Witt'geiDbtelnj (or vll'-) 
Wod'row 

Wohi'ge-mutli (-indt, or 
v6l'gd.-mui) 

Wol'cott (wul'-) 

Wolfe (wdlf) 

Wolfi’j (or volO 
Wol’lrHLi»-tnn (wul'-) 

Wol'I^is-ton (Wul'-), JVr, 
Woll'sstoiie-cratt (wul'-) 
Wol':S!e> (wul'zc) 
Wool'lett (wuh-) 
Wool'stone (wuh-) 
Word:y'w orth (wurdz'- 
wurtli) 

Wd-rS'iiju® 


Wo-rSn'zow (-zov) 
Wou\ vcruiau 
or Wraiigel (v^rang'd) 
Wru\'..ili ^rakfl'ail) 
Wrclc (Ma da) 

WrI 6tiit‘s-ley (li*-) 
W’ul'stgui 
W>ch'er-Iey 
W5 'iMlila 
Wyii loi.m 
Wyi'ieu-bagh 


X. 

Xav ler (zuv'e-t.ir) 

Xirnenez (he-raa'nes, or 
ziiii'e-nez) 

Xylander (zl-lan'der; 


Y. 

Yal'den 

Yar'rell 

Yeates 

YouVtt 

Yp-t>i-iaii'ti 

Yriaile (S-re-ar'U) 

Ysabeau (e-za-bo') 


Z. 

ZacagnI (dzA-kan'ye) 
ZScli, (or tsdk) 
Zach-a-ri'ae (tsik-) 
Zacht'le-ven (t&ikt'la-ren) 


Zahn (tsan) 

Za-lus'ki 
Za-mo'ra (tlia-) 

ZA-ino-yss Jvi 

Zani-pi-e'u (dzJlin-pe-a'r§) 
Zan'clii (dzaii'-) 

Za-iiot'ti (dza-) 

Zarate (tiia la-ta) 

Zar-li'116 i^dzar-) 

Zeller (teel'ler) 

Ze-16t't} (dza-) 

Zel'ter (tseh ) 

Zeuss (tsois) 

Zhtl-kSv'bkj 
Zieg'ler (Tbeg'-) 

Zietheii (fse'teu) 
Zlni'mcr-iwann 
Zin-gst-rel'li (dzSn-) 
Zin'zen-doif 
Zo'bel ^^tsO'-) 


Zo-e'g^ (-a'-) 

Zol'fa-ijy 
Zol'h-ko'fer 
Zonlla (th9-rsl'ya^ 

Zofich 

Zodst 

Zschokke (chSk'ka) 
Zd-ca-rel'h (dzd-) 
Zdc'csi-ro (dz6k'-) 

Zdc'ciii (dziik'-) 
Zumalacaiiegui (thfi-ma^ 
l9-kar'ia-|e) 

Zdm'mS (dzuiri'-) 

Zuinpt (tsumpt) 

Zuniga (tliuii-yS'gA) 

Zunz (tsdiits) 

Zdr-ba-ian' (thdr-) 

Zu-r3'ta (thd ) 

Zwin'gle (zwSng'gl), or 
Zwing'li, or Zwing'lj-Ss 



ABB E EVIAT IONS 


USED IN 

WRITING AND PRINTING. 


A. Afternoon Answer. ~ Acre. — Adjec- 

tive. — a, or aa. Ana, of each the same 
quantity. 

A. (^Tn commerce,) Accepted. — a., or at or to, 
AAA. (^Jlmalgama.) Amalgamation. 

A. A. P. S. , American Association for the Promotion 
of Science. 

A. A. S. (^Scademtm American<B Socitts,) Fellow of the 
American Academy. 

A. A. S. S. (JicadQUixm ^Avtiquartance Societatis Socius.) 

Member of the American Antiquarian 
Society, 

A. B. (Jirtium Baccalaureus.) Bachelor of Arts. 

Abbr Abbreviated. 

A. B. C. F. M. American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions. 

AM. . « . . . Ablative. 

Abp. Archbishop. 

Abr Abridged. 

A. B. S. ... American Bible Society. 

A. C. {Ante Christum.) Before Christ. 

A. U Arch-Chancelloi. 

Acc Accusative. 

Acct Account. 

A. C. S. . . . American Colonization Society. 

A. D. {Anno Domini.) In the Year of our Lord. 

A. X) Aichdilhe. 

Ad., or Adv. Adverb. 

Adj Adjective. 

Adit Adjutant. 

Adjt. Gen.. . Adjutant-General. 

Ad. lib {Ad libitum ) At pleasure. 

Adm., or Adml. Admiral. — Admiralty. 

Adm. Co. . . Admiialty Court. 


Admr Administrator. 

Admx Administiatrix. 


Adv. {Ad valorem.) At tlie value. — Advent. — Advo- 
cate. 

Ml., or M, {.Sitatis.) Of age, aged. 

A. &; F. B. S. American and Foreign Bible Society. 

A. F., or A. fir. Firkin of Ale. 

Af. Afiica. 

Ag. {Argentum.) Silver. 

Ague Agriculture. 

Agt Agent. 

A. H. {Anno Hegtrce.) In the Year of the Hegira. 

A. H. M. S. . Ameiican Home Missionary Society. 

Al., or Ala. . Alabama. 

Aid Alderman. 

Alex Alexander. 

Alt. ..... Altitude. 

A. M. {Artium Magister.) Master of Arts. 

A. M. {Ante Mindiem.) Before noon. 

A. M. {Anno Mundu) In the Year of the World. 

A. M. M, {Amalgama.) Amalgamation. 

Am., or Amer. American. 

Am Amos. 

Amb Ambassador. 

Amt Amount, 

An. {Anno.) In the Year. 

An., or Ans, Answer. 

Ana. {Medidne.) In like quantity. 

Anat Anatomy. 

Anc Anciently. 

Ang. Sax. . . Anglo-Saxon. 

Anon Anonymous. 

Anty or Antiq. Antiquities. 

A. O. S. S. {AmericantB Orientalis Societatis Socius.) 

Member of the American Onental So- 
ciety. 

Ap, Apr., or Apl, April. 

Ap. ..... Apostle. 

A. P. G. . . . Professor of Astronomy in Gresham Col- 
lege. 

Apo. ..... Apogee. 

Apoc Apocalypse, 

A. B. {Anna Regina.) Clueen Anne. 

A. K. (Anno Regm.) In the Year of the Keign. 

Ar., or Arab. Arabic. \ 

Arch. .... Architecture. 


Arith Arithmetic. 

Ark. ..... Arkansas. 

Ann Arrnoric. — Armenian. 

Arr. . , Arrived. 

Arrs Arrivals. 


A. R. S. S. {Antimiariorum Regies Societatis Socius.) 

Fellow of the Royal Society of Anti- 
quaries. 
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Art Article. 

As Arsenic. 

A. S. A. S. . Member of the American Statistical As- 
sociation. 

A. S., or A. Sax. Anglo-Saxon. 

A. S. S. U. , American Sunday School Union. 

Astrol Astrology. 

Astron. , . . Astronomy. 

A. T. .... Arch-Treasurer. 

A. T, S. . . , American Tract Society. — American 
Temperance Society. 

Att., or Atty. Attorney. 

A tty. Gen. . , Attorney-General. 

Au. French Ells. — (Aurum.) Gold. 

A. TJ. A. . . . American Unitarian Association. 

A. U. O. {Anno Urbis CondiUs.) In the Year from the 


Building of the City [Rome]. 

Aug August. 

Aust Austria, Austrian. 

Av Average. — Avenue 


Avoir. 


B. 

B. (Basso.) , Bass, in Music. 

B., or Bk. . . Book b. Bom. 

B Boron. 

B. A Bachelor of Arts. — British America. 

Ba Barium. 

Bal. ..... Balance. 

Bar, ..... Barrel. — Barleycorn. 

Bart., or 6t. . Baronet. 

Bbl. Bairel. 

B. C. . . . . . Before Christ. 

B. C. L. ... Bachelor of Civil Law. 

B. D Bachelor of Divinity. 

Bd. ..... Bound. 

Bds Bound m boards. 

Belg. ..... Belgic. 

Benj. ..... Benjamin. 

Berks Berkshire. 

B. F., or B. fir. Firkm of Beer. 

Bi Bismuth. 

Bib Bible; Biblical. 

Bk Bank. — Book. 

B. L, {Baccalaureus Legitm.) Bachelor of Laws. 

Bl Barrel, 

B. M British Museum. 

B. M. {Baccedaureus Medicims.) Bachelor of Medicine. 

Bot Botany. 

Bp Bishop. 

B. R. {Banco Regis or Regince.) Ring’s or Q^ueen’s 
Bench. 

Br., or Bro. . Brother. 

Br. ..... . Bromine. 

Bret Breton. 

Brig Brigade ; Brigadier. 

Brig. Gen. . . Brigadier-General. 

Brit. ..... Britain, British. 

Bu., or Bush. Bushel. 

Bucks Buckinghamshire. 

B. V. (Beata Virgo.) Blessed Virgin. 

B. V, {Bene Vale.) Farewell. 


C. 

C Carbon. 

C. (Centum.) A hundred. — Cent.— Centime.— ’Con- 
gress. 

C., or Cap. (Caput.) Chapter. 

Ca Calcium. 

Cal. ..... California. 

Cal. (Calendes.) Calends. 

Cant Canticles. 

Cap Capital. — Caps. Capitals. 

Capt Captain. 

Car Carpentry. — Carat. 

C. A. S. (Connecticuttensis Academies Socius.) Fellow* 
of the Connecticut Academy. 

Cash. .... Cashier. 

Oath. .... Catholic. — Catherine. 

C. B Companion of the Bath. 

C. B. .... Cape Breton. 

Cb . Columbium. 


C. C Caius College. — County Commissioner. 

— County Court, 

C. C. (Compte Courant.) Account Current. 

C. C, C. ... Corpus Christi College. 

C. C. P. ... Couit of Common Fleas. 

Cd Cadmium. 

0. E Civil Engmeer. — Canada East. 

Ce Cerium, 

Celt Celtic. 


Cent, or Ct. ( Centum.) A hundred. 

Cf. (Confer.) Compare. 

C. H Court-House. 

Ch., or C. . . Church. 

Oil- Ch., or Ch. C, Christ Church, 
dial., or Ch. Chaldron. 

dial Chaldee, Ohaldaic. 

Chanc. . . . Chancellor. 

Chap., or Ch. Chapter. 

Chas Charles. 

Chem Chemistry. 

Chron. .... Chronicles. — Chronology. 

Cit Citizen. — Citation. 

C. J Chief Justice. 

Cl Clerk. — Clergyman. — Chlorine. 

Clk Clerk. 

Co. Cobalt. — Company. — County. 

Cochl., or Coch. (Cochleare.) A spoonful. 

Col Colonel. — Colossians. 

Col Colloquial. 

Coll. College. — Collector. 

Com Commissioner. — Commodore. — Com 

merce. — Committee. — Commentary. 

Comp Compare. — Compardtive, — Compound. 

Com. Ver. . . Common Version, 

Con. (Contra.) Against, or in opposition- 

Conch Conchology. 

Con. Cr., or C. C. Contra Ciedit. 

Cong., or C. . Congress. 

Conj Conjunction. 

Conn., or Ct. Connecticut. 

Cons,, or Const. Constable. 


Cop Coptic. 

Cor Corinthians. 

Corn Cornish. 

Cor. Sec. . . Corresponding Secretary. 

Cos Cosine. 

C. P Common Pleas. — Court of Probate. 


C. P. S. (Custos Pmvati Sigilli.) Keeper of the Privy 
Seal. 

C, R. (Custos Rotidorum.) Keeper of the Rolls. 

C, R, {Carolus Rez.) King Charles. 

Cr Credit. — Creditor. — Chromium. 

Criin. Con. . Criminal Conversation, or Adultery. 

0. R. F. (Calendarium Rotulorum Patentium.) Calendar 
of the Patent Rolls. 

Crystal. . . . Crystallography. 

C, S. (Custos Sigilli.) Keeper of the Seal. — Court ol 
Sessions. 

Ct Connecticut. — Count. — Court. 

Ct Cent. — Ots. Cents. 

Cu. (Cuprum.) Copper. 

Cur. Current, or This month. 

C. W Canada West. 

Cwt. (Centum e.nd weight.) Hundred-weight. 

Cyc. ..... Cyclopaedia. 


D. 

D., or d. (Denarius.) Penny, or Pence. 

D., or d, . . . Day, — Died. — Dime. 

D Dutch. 

D., or Deg. . Degree. 

Dan. ..... Daniel. — Danish. 

Dat Dative. 

D. C District of Columbia. — (Da Ce^o.) Again. 

D. C. L. . . , Doctor of Civil Law. 

D. D. (Divinitatis Doctor.) Doctor of Divinity, 

Dea Deacon. 

Dec December. — Declination. 

Deg Degree, or Degrees. 

Del Delaware — Delegate. 

Del. (Ddineamt.) He drew it ; — placed on a copper- 
lilate with the name of the draftsman- 

Den Denmark. 

Dep., or Dept. Department. 

Dep Deputy. 

( 1769 ) 
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Dept Deponent. 

Donv Deiivntive. 

Deat Deuteionomy- 

0. F. . . • • • Defendei of the Faith, — Dean c the 
Faculry. 

Dft., or Deft. Defendant. 

D. G. (X)ei Qjatm,) the Giace of God. 

Di Did>rnium. 

Diam Diameter. 

Diet Dictator. — Dictionary, 

Dim DiimnuTive. 

Dia., Disc., or Disct. Di&count. 

Diijs Dis^eitartioii. 

Dist Disnict. 

Dial. Atty.. . District Attorney. 

Di V Di vided. — Di v ibion, 

D. AI Doctor of Music. 

Do. (Ditto.) . Tlieisanie, as aforesaid, 

Dels., or . Dollais. 

Doz Dozen. 

D. P Doctor of Philosophy. 

Dpt Deponent. 

Or Doctor. — Debtor. — Dram. 

D. T. (Doctor I'heolofritr.) Doctor of Divinity. 

Dut Dutch. 

D. V. (Deo VoUntc.) God willing. 

Dwt. (D^arius and ui eight.) Pennyweight. 


E. 


B Erbium. — East. — Eail. — Eagle. 

Ecc., or Eccles. Ecclesiastical. 

EccI . . . . Ecclesiastes. — Ecclesiastical, 

Eccl. Hist. . . Ecclesiastical History. 

EcClUS.. . . •‘ef •/')>« 

Ed I »«. 

Edrn. . .... Edmund. 

Eds. ..... Editors. 

Edw Edwaid. 

E. E Eriors excepted. — English Ells. 

E. FI Ells Flemish. 

E. Fr Ells French. 

E. G.,e. g. (Exempli Gratih.) For example. 

E. I East Indies, or East India. 

E. I. C. ... East India Company. 

Elec Electricity. 

Eliz Elizabeth. 

E. Lon. , . , East Longitude. 

Emp Emperor. — Empress. 

Ency., or Encyc. Encyclopaedia, 

E. N. E. . . , East-north east. 

Bng England, English. 

But EuTomology. 

Env. Ext. . . En\oi E\traoriIinary. 

Ep Epistle. 

Eph Ephesians. — Ephrahn. 

E. S Ells Scotch. 

Esd Esdras. 

E. S. E. ... East-southeast. 

Esq., or Esqr. Esquire. 

Esth Esther. 

E. T English Translation. 

Et al. (Et alu.) And others. 

Et al. (Et tdibu) And elsewhere. 

Etc., or Sec. (Et eatera.) And others ; and so forth. 


J'lt seq. (Et sequentia.) And what follows. 

Eth Ethiopic. 

E\ Example. — Exodus. 

Eve Excellency. — Exception. 

Exch. .... Exchequer, 

Exod Exodus, 

Exon. (Exoma.) Exeter, 

Exr. Executor. 

Ez., or Ezr. , Ezra. 

Ezek Ezekiel. 


F. 


F. ...... Fluorine. 

F., or f, ... Franc — Florin, — Feminine. 

Fahr. Fahrenheit. 

Far- Farthing Parrlery. 

F. A, S. . . . Fellow of the Society of Arts. 

F, D. (Fidei DefensoTy or Defematrix.) Defender of the 
Faith. 

F. E., or FI. E. Flemish Ells. 

Fe. (Fermm.) Iron. 

Feb Februaiy. 

Fern Feminine. 

F. E. S. ... Fellow of the Entomological Society. 

F. G. S. ... Fellow of the Geological Society. 

F, H, S, ... Fellow of the Horticultural Society. 

Fig. ..... Figure. — Figurative. 

Fin Finland. 

Finn Fiiinish. 

Fir. Firkin. 

FI., Flor., or Fa. Florida. 

FI. ...... Flemish. 

FI., or fl, . . Flourished. — Florin. 

PI. E Flemish Ell, 

F. L. S. ... Fellow of the Linnaean Socaety- 
Fo., or Fol. . Folio. 

For. ..... Foreign. 

Fort. Portifilcation- 

Fr Prance. — French. — Francis. 


F. R. A. S. . Fellow of the Royal Astronomical So- 
ciety. 

Fr. B French Ells. 

Fred Fiedeiic. 

Freq PieniKUitative- 

F. R. G. S. . Ft Ilt»« of the Royal Geographical Society. 

Fii FiiUay. 

F. R. S. ... Fellow of the Royal Society. 

Frs Fiiesic, Fiisian. 

F. R. S.-E. . Fellow of the Royal Society, Edinburgh. 
F. R. S. L. . Fellow ot the Royal Society of Liteiature. 
P. S. A. . . . Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries. — 
Fellow of the Society of Arts. 


F. S. A. E. . Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries, 


Edinburgh. 

Ft Foot, or Feet. — Fort. 

Fill Fathom. 

Fur Furlong. 

I‘"ut Future. 


F. Z. S. ... Fellow of the Zoological Society. 

G. 


G. ...... Glucinum. 

Ga., or Geo. . Georgia. 

Gael. .... Gaelic. 

Gal Galatians. — Gallon. 

G. 6 Great Britain. 

G. C, B. , . . Grand Cross of the Bath. 

G. C. H. . . . Gland Cross of Hanover. 

Gen General. — Genesis. — Genitive 

Gent Gentleman. 

Gent. Mag. . Gentleman’s Magazine. 

Geo George. — Georgia. 

Geog Geography. 

Geol Geology. 

Geoni Geometry. 

Ger German. — Germany. 

Goth., or Go. Gothic. 

Gov Gkiveriior. 

Gov. Gen. . . Gov^emor-General. 

G. R. (Georgius Rex.) King George. 

Gram Grammar. 

Gtt. (GuttUy Outta.) Drop, drops. 

Gum. .... Guinea, guineas. 


H. 


H Hydrogen. 

H., h., or hr. Hour. 

Hab Habakkuk. 

Hag Haggai. 

Hants Hampshire. 

H. B. C. . . . Hudson’s Bay Company. 

H. B. M. . . . His, or Her, Britannic Majesty. 

Hdkf. .... Handkerchief. 

H. E., or h. e. CHocy or hxc, est.) That, or this, is. 

Heb Hebrews. — Hebrew. 

H. E, I. C. . Honorable East India Company. 

Her. ..... Heraldry. 

Herp Herpetology. 

Hf. bd. . « . . Half-bound. 

Hg. (Hydrargyrum.) Mercury. 

Hhd. ..... Hogshead. 

H. H. S. . . . Fellow of the Historical Society. 

Hil Hilarj’. 

Hin Hindoo. — Hmdostan, — Hindostanee. 

Hist History. 

H. J. S. (Hie jacet sepultus.) Here lies buried. 

H. M His, or Her, Majesty. 

H. M. P. (Hoc monumentumposuit.) Erected this mon- 
ument. 

H. M. S. - . . His, or Her, Majesty’s Ship, or Service. 

Hon Honorable. 

Hon’d Honored. 

Hort Horticulture. 

IIos. ..... Hosea. 

H. P Half-pay. 

H. R. .... House of Representatives. 

H. R. E. . , . Holy Roman Empire. 

H. R. H. . . . His, or Her, Royal Highness* 

H. R. I, P. (Hie resquieseit in pace.) Here rests in peace. 
H. S. (Hie situs.) Here lies. 

Hum., or Humb. Humble. 

Hun Hungary, Hungarian. 

Hund Hundred. 

Hyd Hydrostatics. 


1 . 


I Iodine. 

L, or Zsl. . . Island. 

la Indiana. 

Ib., or Ibid. (Ibidem.) In the same place. 

Icei Iceland, Icelandic. 

Ich Ichthyology. 

Id. (Idem.) . The same. 

X. e., or 1 . e. (Id est.) That is. 

1. H. S. (Jesus Hormnum Salvaior.) Jesus the Saviour 


jiAi. ...... xiimois. 

Imp * Imperial. -^Imperative. -—Imperfect, 

In. Inch, inches. 


In., la., or Ind. Indiana, 

l nc. , or Incor. Incorporated. 

Incog. (Incog7iiio.) Unknown. 

l nd. ..... India. — Indian. — Indiana, 

Indic Indicative. 

Ind. Tei. . . Indian Territory. 

Intin Infinitive. 

In lim. (In limine.) At the outset. 

In loc. (In loco.) In the place. 

I. N. R. 1. (Jesus JiTazarcawiy Rez Judeeorum.) Jesus of 
Nazareth, King of the Jews. 

Inst Instant, or Of the present month. 

Int Interest. 

Interj Interjection 

In trans. (In tranjuitu.) On the passage, 
lo Iowa. 

I. O. O. F. . Independent Order of Odd Fellows. 

Ipecac Ipecacuanha. 

Ir Iieland. — Irish. — Iridium. 

Isa Isaiah. 

I. T Indian Territory. 

It Italy. — Italian. — Italic. 

Itin Itinerary. 


J. 

J Judge. 

J. A Judge Advocate. 

Ja., or Jas. . James. 

Jao Jacob. 

Jam Jamaica. 

Jan Januaiy. 

J. C. D. ... Doctor of Civil Law. 

J. D. (Jurum Doctor.) Doctor of Laws. 

Jer Jeremiah. 

J. H. S. (Jesus Hominum Salvator.) Jesus the Saviour 
of Men. 

Jno John. 

Jo Joel. 

Jon Jonah. 

Jon a Jonathan. 

Jos Joseph. 

Josh Joshua. 

Jour Journal. 

J, P Justice of the Peace. 

J. Prob. . . . Judge of Probate. 

J. R. (Jacobus Rex,) King James. 

Jr., or Jun, . Junior. 

J, U. D. (Juris utriusgue Doctor.) Doctor of both Laws 
i. e, the Canon and the Civil Law- 

Jud Judith. 

Judg Judges. 

Jul July, — Julius. 

Jul. Per. . . . Julian Period. 

Jun June. — Junius. 

Jus. P Justice of the Peace. 

Just., or Jus. Justice. 


K. 

K King. — (Kahum.) Potassium. 

K. A Knight 01 St. Andrew, in Russia. 

K. A. N. . . . Knight of Alexander Newski, in Russia. 

Kan Kansas. 

K. B Knight of the Bath. 

K. B King’s Bench. 

K. B. A. . - . Knight of St. Bento d’Avis, in Portugal, 

K. B. £. . . . Knialit of the Blaclv Eagle, in Russia. 

K. C Kiiiii’'- Council. 

K. C Knight of tile Orescent, in Turkey. 

K. C. B. ... Knight Coinmandei of the Bath. 

K. C. H. . . . Knight Commander of Hanover. 

K. C. S. ... Knight of Chniles III., in Spam. 

K. E Knight of the Elephant, in Denmark- 

Ken., or Ky. Kentucky, 

K. F Knight of Ferdinand, in Spain. 

K. F. M. . . . Knight of St. Ferdinand and Merit, in 
Sicily. 

K. G Knight of the Garter. 

K. G, C. , . . Knight of the Grand Cross. 

K. G. C. B. . Knight of the Grand Cross of the Bath. 

K. G. P. . . . Knight of the Golden Fleece, in Spain, 

K G. H. . . . Knight of the Gueljih of Hanover. 

K. G. V, , . , Kiughl of Gustiiviib Vasa, in Sweden. 

K. H Knight oi Hanover. 

Kil Kilderkin. 

Kingd Kingdom. 

K. J. Knight of St. Joachim. 

K. L Knight of Leopold of Austria. 

K. L. H. . • . Knight of the Legion of Honor. 

Km Kingdom. 

K. M. .... Knight of Malta. 

K. M. H. . . Knight of Merit, in Holstein. 

K. M, J. . . . Knight of Maximilian Joseph, in Bavaria. 
K. M. T. . . Knight of St. Maria Tlieresa, in Austria. 
K, N. S. . . . Knight of Royal North Star, in Sweden. 
Knt., Kt., or K. Knight. 

K. P. Knight of St. Patrick. 

K. R. E. . . . Knight of Red Eagle, in Prussia. 

K, S Knight of the Sword, in Sweden, 

K. S. A. . . . Knight of St. Anne, in Russia. 

K. S. E. ... Knight of St. Esprit, in France, 

K. S. F. ... Knight of St. Perorando of Spain. 

K. S. P. N. , Knight of St. Ferdinand, in Naples. 

K. S. G. . . . Knight of St. George, in Russia. 
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K. S. H. . . Knight of St. Hubert, in Bavaria. 

K. S. J. ... Knight of St. Jaimanus, of Naples. 

K. S. Ij. ... Knight of the Sun and liion, in Persia. 

K. S- M. & S. G. Knight of St. Michael and St. George, 
of the Ionian Islands. 

K. S. P. ... Knight of St. Stanislaus, in Poland. 

K. S. S. ... Knight of the Sword, in Sweden. — 
Knight of Southern Star of the Brazils. 

K. S. W. . . Knight of St. Waldemir, in Russia. 

K. T Knight of the Thistle 

Kt Knight. 

K. T. S. . . , Knight of the Tower and Sword, in Por- 
tugal. 

K. W Knight of William, in the Netheilande- 

K. W. E. . . Knight of the White Eagle, in Poland. 

Ky Kentucky. 


L. 

Xi. Lord. — Lady. — Latin. — Lithium. 

L., or Lib. (Liber.) Book. 

L., Lib., lb., or th. (Libra.) Pound in weight. 

L., L, or £. . Pound stalling. 

La Lanthanum. 

La., or Lou. . Louisiana. 

Ladp TjLd\'hip. 

Lam lin.'iiciitaiioii'.. 

Lat Latitude. — Latin. 

Lb., or fc. . . Pound in weight. 

L. C Loid Chancellor. — Lower Canada. 

L. C., or 1. c. (Z .060 citato.) In the place cited. 

L, C. J. ... Lord Chief Justice. 

Li. D Lady Day. 

JLd., or L. . . Lord. 

Lidp., or Lp. . Lordship. . 

Lea League. 

Leg., or Legis Legislature. 

Lev Leviticus. 

L. I Long Island. 

Li. or L. . . . Lithium. 

Lib Libiariaii. 

Lib., or L. (Liber.) Book. 

Lioiit,, or Lt. Lieutenant. 

Lieut. Col. . Lieutenant-Colonel. 

Lieut. Gen. . Lieutenant-General. 

Lieut. Gov. . Lieutenant-Governor. 

Lit Literature. — Literary. 

Lit., or lit. . Litoially. 

Liv., or liv. . Livro. 

LL. B. (La^ttm Saccalaureus.) Bachelor of Laws. 
LL. D. (Lcffiim Doctor.) Doctor of Laws. 

Lon-, or Long. Longitude. 

Loud London. 

Lou., or La. . Louisiana. 

Low L. ... Low Ldtm. 

L. S. (Locus Sitrtlh.) Place of the Seal. 

L. S Left side. 

L. S. D., or 1. s. d. Pounds, shillings, pence. 

Lt Lieutenant. 

Lt Livies. 


M. 

M Marquis. — Masculine. — Monsieur, Sir, 

or Mister Morning. — Month. — Min- 

ute. — Milo. — Married. 

M. (Mille.) . A thousand. 

M. (Meridies.) Meridian, Mid-day, or Noon. 

M. (^ranipulus.) A handful. 

M., Mon., or Mond. Monday. 

M. A Master of Arts — Military Academy. 

Ma., or Minn. Minnesota. 

Mac., or Macc. Maccabees. 

Mad., or Madm. Madam. 

Mag Magazine. 

Maj. ..... Ma]or. 

Maj. Gen. . . Majoi-Gwieral. 

Mai Malachi. 

Man Manege, or Hoisemansliip. 

Mar March. 

March Maicliioness. 

Marg. Trans. Marginal Translation. 

Marq Marquis. 

Mas., or Masc. Masculine. 

Mass., or Ms. Mass a elm setts. 

Math Mathematics. — Mathematicians. 

Matt MaUhew. 

M. B. (MadiGiiKB Baecalaureus.) Bachelor of Medicine. 

M. B. (MusictB Baccalaureus.) Bachelor of Music. 

M. O Member of Congress. — Master Com- 

mandant. 

M. D. (Medicmca Doctor.) Doctor of Medicine. 

Md Maryland. 

Me Maine. 

M. E Methodist Episcopal. 

Meas Measure. 

Mech Mechanics- 

Mod Medicine. 

Mom. (Memento.) Remember. 

Mem Memorandum. 

Messrs., or MM. (Mes&ieurs.) Gentlemen | Sirs 

Mot Metaphysics. 

Meteor. . - . Meteorology. 

Meth Methodist, 

Mex Mexico, or Mexican. 


Mg Magnesium. 

M Goth. . . . Moeso-Gothic. 

M. H. S. . . . Massachusetts Historical Society.-— Mem- 
ber ol the Histoiical Society. 

Mic Micah. 

Ml ch Michigan. — Michaelmas. 

Mid Midshipman. 

Mil Military. 

Min Mineralogy. 

Min., or nun. Minute, minutes. 

Minn Minnesota. 

Min. Plen. . . Ministei Plenipotentiary. 

Miss., or Ml. Mississippi. 

Mile. . . . . . Mademoiselle. 

mm Messieurs; Gentlemen. 

Mme Madame. 

M. M. S. . . . Moravian Missionary Society. 

M. M. S. S. (MoAsachusetteusis JHediciiitB Societatis So- 
ciiis.) Member of the Massachusetts 
Medical Society. 

Mn Manganese. 

Mo. ...... Misboiin. — Month. — Molybdenum. 

Mod Modern. 

Mon., or Mond. Monday. 

Mons Monsieui, or Sir, 

M. P Member of Parliament. — Member of Po- 

lice. 

M. P. C. ... Member of Parliament in Canada. 

Mr Mister, or Master. 

M R. A. S. . Member of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

M. R C. S. . Member of the Royal College of Surgeons. 
M. R. I. ... Member of the Royal Institution. 

M. R. I. A. . Member of the Royal Tush Academy. 
Mrs. ..... M , .. V 

M. R. S. L. . M ill ii* •' ."or 'U,' of Literature. 

M. S. (MeinorKB Sacrum.) Sacred to the'Memory. 

MS M-i’i'i«'c»*’pt. 

MSS 

Mt M'1,1 • - Miiiiri'a.ii. 

.Mus 

Mus. D. . . . Doctor of Music. 

M. W. S. . - Member of the Wernerian Society. 

Myth Mythology. 


N. 

N North. — Note. — Number. — Nail. — Ni- 

, trogeu. 

N., or n. . . . Noun. — Name. 

N. A Noith America, North American. 

N.i. (JSTatrium.) Sodium. 

Nah Nahum. 

Nat National. — Natural. 

Nath Nathaniel, or Nathanael. 

Naut Nautical 

N, U. (JV’ota bone.) Mark well ; take notice. 

N. B New Biuiiswick. — North Biitain. 

N. C North Carnlina. — New Church. 

N E New England. — North-east. 

Neb Nebraska. 

Nell Nehemiah. 


Noin. con. (J^emtite contradteente.) No one contradict- 
ing ; unanimously. 

Nem. diss. (J^Tcmine dissent lente.) No one dissenting; 
tuiaiiimou&ly. 


Netli Netherlands. 

Neut Neutev- 

N. F Newfoundland. 

New Test., or N. T. New Testament. 

N. H New Hampshire. 

N. H. II. S. . New Ilampshiie Historical Society. 

Ni Nickel. 

N. J Now Jersey. 

N. Lat., or N. L. North Latitude. 

N. M New Mexico. 

N. N. E. . . . North-north-east. 

N. N. W, . - North-north-west. 

No, (JSTumero.) Number. 

No Noriuni. 

N. O New Orleans. 

Norn Nominative. 

Non pros. ((N'an prosequitur.) He does not prosecute. 

Norm Norman. 

Norm. Fr. . . Noiman French. 

Norw. .... Norway , Norwegian, 

Nos Numbers. 

Nov November. 

N. P, . . . . . Notary Public. — New Providence. 

N. P, D. ... North Polar Distance. 

N. S New Style (after 1752). 

N. S Nova 'Scotia. 

N. T New Testament. 

N. u. « . . . . Name unknown. 

Nuni., or Numb. Numbers. 

N, V. M. . . . Nativity of the Virgin Mary- 

N. W Noith- west. 

N. W. T. . . North west Territory. 

N. Y New York. 


N. Y. H. S. . New York Historical Society. 
N. Zeal. . . . New Zealand- 


O. 

O. ...... Ohio. — Oxygen. 

Ob. C Obiit.) He, or she, died. 


Obad Obadiah. 

Obj Objection. — Objective. 

Ohs Obfaervation. — Observatory. — Obsoletoi 

Ol)t Obedient. 

Oct October. 

O. F Odd Fellows. 

Olj m Olympiad. 

Old Test., or O. T. Old Testament. 

Opt Optics. 

Or Oregon. 

Ord Ordinary. 

Ornith. . . . Ornitholnay’. 

O. S Ul.l title (before 1752.) 

Os Ostiiiutn. 

O. T Old Testa men t. 

Oxon. (Ororcia.) Oxford. 

Oz., or oz. . . Ounce, or ounces. 


P. 

P., erp. . . . Page. — Participle. — Pbosphoius.— Pple. 
— Pint. — Pipe. 

P. (Pugillus.) A pugil ; as much as can be taken be. 

tween the thumb and two forehiigers- 
Pa., or Penn. Pennsylvania. 

P. a., or p. a. Participial adjective- 


Pal Paleontology. 

Pari Pail lament. 

Pait., wrp . Paiticiple. 

Payt Pajinont. 

Pb. (Plumbum.) Lead. 

P. C. (Patres Consiripti.) Conscript Fathers. 

PC Piity Councillor. 

Pd Paid. — Palladium. 

P. E Piorcsitant Episcopal 

Pe Pelojuum. 

P. B. I Piince Edward*^s Island. 

Perm. Pennsylvania. 

Pent Fencacost. 

Per Persia ; Persian. 

P., p., or'^. (Per.) By the. 

Per an. (Per annum.) the Year. 

Per cent,, or Pei ct. (Per centum.) By the Hundred- 

Peif. Pertect. 

Pen Peiigee. 

Persp Perspective. 

Pet Peter. 

Phar riiairnacy. 

rii. D., 07 P. D. (Philosophic Doctor.) Doctor of Phi- 
losophy- 

Phil Philip — Phihppians. — Philosophy. — 

Plnlubupiiei . — Philosophical. 

Pliila Philadelphia. 

riiilem. . . . Philemon. 

J’hiloiii. (Philomathes.) Lover of Learning. 

Pliiloniatli. (Philvmatkemattcus,) A Lover of Mathe 
niatics. 

Phren Phrenology. 

P. H. S, ... Pennsylvania Historical Society, 

Phys Phys ics. — Physiology. 

Pinx., or pxt. (Piiijrit ) He, or she, painted it. 

Pk. ..... . Peck. 

PI Place. — Plate. 

PL, or Plur. . Plural. 

PUT. Plaintiff. 

Plup., or Pliiuf. Plnnei^ect. 

P. M. (Pj-'^ Jff t lilt ^ 1 '.) Atleri'oon. 

P. M Posrnia&ter. — Passed Midshipman. 

P. M. G. . . . Postmaster-General, — Professor of Mu- 
sic in Gresham College. 

P. O Post-Oftice. 

Pop Population. 

Port Portugal , Portuguese. 

Pos Po'sisessive, 

Pot Pottle. 

Pp Past paiticiple. 

Pp., or pp. . . Paiticiples- — Pages. 

P. P. C. (Pour prendre conge.) To take leave. 

P. R Porto Rico. 

Pr Pieposition. — (Per.) By, or by the. 

P. R. A. ... Piesideni of the Royal Academy. 

Piep., or Pr, . Preposition. 

Pres Present. — President. 

Pret Preterite. 

Priv Privative. 

Prob. ..... Problem. 

Prof. ..... Profcs.?oi 

Pron., or pr. . Pronounced. — Pronoun. 

Pron. a. . . . Pronominal adjective. 

Prop Proposition. 

Pros Prosody. 

Plot Protestant. 

Pio tem. (Pro tempore.) For the time. 

Prov Proverbs. — Provost. — Province, 

Prox. (Proztmo.) Next, or Of the next Month. 

P. R. S. ... President of the Royal Society. 

Prus - Prussia ; Prussian. 

P, S Privy Seal. — (Post Sertptum.) Postscript 

Ps. ...... Psalm, or Psalms. 

Pt Platinum. — Part, — Payment. 

P. t Post-town. 

P. Th. G, . . Profossorof Theology in Gresham College; 

Pub Published Publisher. 

Pub. Doc. . . Public Document. 

Pun Puncheon. 

P. Post village. 

Pwt Pennyweight 
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Q. 


Cl., or Q,u. . . Cluestion. — Queen. 

Q., or q. ( Q,uadrans,) Farthing. 

Q. B Queen’s Bench.. 

Q. C. . * . . . Queen’s Council. 

Q. D., or q. d. {Quasi dicat.) As if he should say. 

GL, E. CQuod esW) Which is. 

Q. E. D. {Quod erat demonstrandum*) Which was to 
be demonstrated. 

Q. E. P. {Quod erat faciendum.) Which was to be 
done. 

Q. E. I. {Quod erat inreniendum.) Which was to be 
discovered. 

Q. Ij., or q. 1. ( Quantum hbeu) As much as you please. 
Qm. {Quouodo*) By what means. 

Q,. P., or q. pi. {Quantum placet,) As much as you 
please. 

Qr., or qrs. . Quarter, or Quarters. — Farthings. 

Q. S Qiiaiter Section. 

Q. S,, or q. s. {Quantum huffieU.) A suflScient quan- 
tity. 

Qt., orqt, , . Quart. —Quantity. 

Qii., Qy., or q. ( Quiere.) Uueiy'. 

Ques Question. 

Q. V., or q. v, (Quod vide.) Which see, 

Q. V., or q. v. {Quantum ois.) As much as you please. 


R. 


R Rhodium. — ( 

Queen.- 

R., or r. 

R. A. . . 


Rad. 


— (Rex.) King. — (Regina.) 

- (Recipe.) Take. 

Rood . — Rod. — Rises . — River. 

. Royal .Academy. — Royal Academician. 
— Royal Artillerj’. — Royal Arch. — 
Rear Admual. — Russian America, — 
Richr \sccnsion. 

Rjuii' .l1. 

R. E Royal Engineers. 

Rec Recipe. 

Recti Received. 

Reept Receipt. 

Rec. Sec. . . . Recoidmg Secretary. 

Rect Rector. 

Ref. Reformed. — Reformer. — Reference. 

Ref. Ch. . . . Reformed Cliurch. 

Reg. Prof. . . Regius Professor. 

Reel., or Reg. Register.— Registrar. 

Regt Regiment. 

Rel. Pron. . . Refative Pronoun. 

Rem Remark, Remarks. 

Rep Representative. — Reporter. 

Rep., or Repub. Republic. 

Rev Reverend. — Revelation. — Review* 

Rhet. Rhetoric. 

R. 1 Rhode Island. 

Riclid Richard. 

R. I. H. S. . . Rhode Island Historical Society. 

R. M. . . . . . Royal Marines. 

R. M. S. . * . Royal Mail Steamer. 

R. N Royal Navj’. 

R. X. O, (Riddure of Alordstjerne,) Knight of the Order 
of the Polar Star. 

Ro. (Recto.) Right-hand Page. 

Robt Robert. 

Rom Romans. 

Rom. Cath. . Roman Catholic. 

R. R. . . . . . Railroad. 

R. S Right Side. 

II. S. S. (Regia Bonetatis Sodus*) Fellow of the Royal 
Society. 

R. S. V. P. (R^ondez, sUl vousplatU) Answer, if you 


Rt. Hon. , . . Right Honorable. 
Rt. Rev. . . . Eight Reverend. 
Rt, WpfuL , , Right Worsliipful, 

Ru Rutlierium. 

Rus Russia ; Russian. 

R. W Right Worthy. 


S. 


a. 


. . . South. — Shilling. — Second. — Sign. — 
Sets. — Sunday. — Sulphur, — Scribe, 
8., or St. * . . Saint. 

S. A South America. 

S. A., or s. a. (Secundum Artem.) According to Art. 
Sam. ..... Samuel. —Samaritan. 

Sans., or Sansc. Sanscrit. 

S. A. S* (SodetadsAnti^riorumSocius.) Fellow of the 
Society of Antiquaries. 

Sat. ...... Saturday. 

Sax. ..... Saxon. — Saxony. 

Bb. (StiHum.) Antimony. 

S. C. ..... South Carolina* 

S. C. (Senatil^a Consultwm,) A Decree of the Senate. 
Sc., or Sculp. (Sculpsit.) He, or she, engraved it. 

S. caps. . . . Small capitals. 

Sch., or Schr. Schooner. — (Scholium.) A note. 

Scil., or Sc. (Sciheet.) To wit. 

S. O. L. ... Student of the Civil Law. 

Sclav. .... Sclavonic. 

Scotr Scotland, Scotch, or Scottish. 


Scr. . ..... Scruple. 

Sculp Sculpture. 

Sculp. (Sculpsit.) He, or she, engraved it. 

S. E South-east. 

Se Selenium. 

Sec Secietar 3 \ — Section. — Second. 

Sec. Leg. . . Secretary of Legation. 

Sect., Section. 

I Sen Senior. — Senate. — Senator. 

Sep., or Sept. September. 

Sept Septiiagint. 

Serg., or Seij. Sergeant, or Serjeant. 

Servt Servant. 

Sh., 01 S. * , Shilling. 

Shak. .... Shakespeare. 

S. H. S- (Societatis llistoritB Soeius.) Fellow of the 
Historical Society. 

Si Siltcium. 

Sing. ..... Singular, 

S. J. C. ... .“n-'irmf Jnd Court. 

Sid c . 

S. Lat., or S. L. South Latitude. 

Slav Slavonic. 

S. L Solicitor at Law. 

S. X. (Secundum AJ'aturam.) Accordmg to Nature. 

Sii- (Stannum.) Tin. 

Sol Solomon. — Solution. 

S. of Sol. . . . Song of Solomon. 

Sol. Geii. . . . Solicitoi-General. 

Sp . Spam; Spanish. 

S. P. (Sine prole.) Without issue. 

S. P. A. S. (Soeietatis JPkilosopkicm Amencants Sodus.) 

Member of the American Philosopliical 
Society. 

S. P. G. ... Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. 
S. P. Q. R. (Senatus Populusque Romanus.) The Sen- 
ate and the Roman People. 

Sq., or Sqr. . Square. 

Sq. ft Square feet. 

Sq. m Square inches. 

Sq. m Squaie mile. 

Sq. r. . . . . . Square roods. 

Sq. yd Square yards. 

Sr Sir. — Strontium. 

S, R. I. (Sacrum Romanum Imporium.) Holy Roman 
Empire. 

S, E. S. (Socictatis Rcgim Soems.) Fellow of the Royal 
Society. 

SS., or S. (Semis.) Half- 
SS., or SS. (Scilicet.) To wit ; namely, 

S. S Saint Simplicius ; — the mark on the 

collar of the Chief Justice of England 
— Sunday School. 

S. S. B. ... South-south-east. 

S. S. W. . . . SoHth-south-ivest. 

St. Saint. — Street. — Stone. — Strait. 

S. T. D. (Sacra Titeologiat Doctor.) Doctor of Divinity. 
Ster., or Stg. Sterling. 

S- T. P. TTieologus Professor.) Professor, or 

Doctor, of Divinity. 

Subj Subjunctive. 

Subst. . . • « Substantive. 

Su, Goth. . . Suio-Gothic, or Norse. 

Sun., or Sand. Sunday. 

Sup., or Supp. Supplement. 

Sup., or Super, Su perior. — Superfine. 

Sup., or Superl. Superlative. 

Supt Superintendent. 

Surg Surgeon. — Surgery. 

Surg. Gen. . . Surgeon-General. 

Surv Surveyor. 

Surv. Gen. . . Surveyor-General. 

S. W South-west. 

Svv. ..... Sweden ; Swedish, 

Switz. .... Switzerland. 

Syn. . . . * . Synonyrae. 

Syr. . . . . . Sjria; Syriac. 


T. 


Town, or Township. 
Tantalum. 


T., or t. 

Ta. . . . 

Tb Terbium. 

T. E. . . . . . Topographical Engineers. 

Te Tellurium. 

Term Tennessee. 

Term Termination. 

Tov Texas. 

Text. Rec. (Textus Receptsts.) Received Text. 

Th . Thorium. 

Theo Theodore. 

Tlieol Theology. 

Theoph. . . . Theophilus. 

Theor. .... Theorem. 

Thess Thessalonians. 

Thos Thomas. 

Thurs Thursday. 

Ti Titanium. 

Tier. ..... Tierce. 

Tim. ..... Timothy. 

Tit Titus. 

T. 0 Turn over. 

Tr. ...... Translator. — Translation.— Treasurer. 

— Trustee. 

Trans Translation; Translator; Translated. 

Trin Trinity. 


Tues,, or Tu. 

Turk 

Typ 


Tuesday. 

Turkey; Turkish. 
Typographer. 


V. 


V Uranium. 

U.C Uppei Canada. 


U. E. I. C. . . United East India Company. 

U. J. C. (Utnusgue Juris Doctor.) Doctor of both Lawft 

U. K United Kingdom. 

Ult. (Ultimo.) Last, or Of the last Month. 

Univ Univeisity. 

U. S., or u. s. (Vt, or Hti, supra.) As above. 

U. S United States. 

U. S. A. . . . United States Army,— United States of 
America. 

U. S. M. . . . United States Mail. — United States Ma- 
rine. 

U. S. N. ... United States Navy. 

U. S. S. ... United States Ship. 

U. T Utah Temtory. 


Y. 

V. Vanadium. — Verb. 

V., Vi., or Vid. (Vide.) See. 

V., orvs. (Versus.) Against, 

V., or Ver. . Verse. 

Va Virginia. 

V. A., or V. a. Verb Active. 

V. C Vice-Chancellor. 

V. D. M. (Verbi Dei Minister.^ Minister of God’s Word. 
Ven. ..... Venerable. 

V, G., or V. g, (Vcrbi gratid.) For example. 

Vis., or V. . . Viscount. 

Viz. (Videlicet.) To wit ; namely. 

V. N., or V. n. Veib Neuter. 

Vo. (Verso.) Left-hand Page. 

Vol Volume.— Vols. Volumes, 

V. P., or Vice-Pies. Vice-President, 

V, R. (Victoria Regina.) Queen Victoria. 

Vs., or V. ( Versus.) Against. 


V. t., or V. tr. Verb transitive. 

Vt. Vermont. 

Vul Vulgate. 

Vulg Vulgar; vulgarly. 


W. 

W Welsh. — West. — ( Wolfram.) Tungsten, 

W., or Wed. Wednesday. 

W., or Wk. . Week. 

Whf. Wharf. 

W. I West India; West Indies, 

Wis., or Wise. Wisconsin. 

W. Lon. . , . 'West Longitude. 

Wm Wilham. 

W. M. S. . , Wesleyan Missionary Society. 

W. N. W. . . West-north-west. 

Wp Woralup. 

Wpful Worshipful. 

W. S Writer to the Signet. 

W. S. W. . . West-south-west. 

W. T Washington Territory. 

Wt Weight. 


X. 

Xmas., or Xm. Christmas. 
Xn., or Xtian. Olnistian. 
Xnty., or Xty. Christianity. 
Xper., or Xr, Christopher. 

Xt Christ. 

Y. 


Y. Yttrium. 

Y., or Yr, . . Year. 

Y, B., or Yr. B. Year-Book. 

Yd Yard.— Yds. 

Ye The. 

Ym. Them. 

Yn Then. 

Yi Your. 

Yrs Yours. 

Ys This. 

Yt. That. 


Yard& 


Z., or Zr. 
Zech. . . 
Zeph. . • 
Zn. .... 
Zoai 



. Zirconium. 
. Zechariah. 

. Zephaniah. 
. Zinc. 

. Zoology. 



* 


SIGNS 

USED IN WRITING AND PRINTING. 


ASTEONOMICAL 


BOTANICAL. 


THE LAEGER PLAJVIETS, &c. 


O, or 

O The Sun. 


o 

Moon in its last quarter. 

5 

Mercury. 


s 

Mars. 


? 

Venus. 


% 

Jupiter. 


©» ©j or $ The Earth. 


h 

Saturn. 


• 

New Moon. 


or ^ 

Uranus. 



Moon in its first quarter. 

Neptune. 


O, or 

© Full Moon. 


* 

A fixed Star. 



THE 

ASTEROIDS. 



© 

Ceres. 

@ 

Massilia. 


Lffititia. 


Pallas. 

0 

Lutetia. 

® 

Harmonia, 


Juno. 

® 

Calliope. 


Daphne. 

® 

Vesta. 


Thalia. 

® 

Isis. 

® 

Astr®a. 


Themis- 

® 

Ariadne. 

® 

Hebe. 

® 

Phoccea. 

@ 

Nysa. 

® 

Iris. 

@ 

Proserpina. 

® 

Eugenia. 

® 

Flora. 

® 

Euterpe. 

® 

Hestia. 

® 

Metis. 


Belloua. 

® 

Aglaia. 


Hygeia. 

® 

Amphi trite. 

® 

Doris. 


Parthenope 


Urania. 

® 

Pales. 


Victoria, or Clio. 

® 

Euphrosyne. 

@ 

Virginia. 


Egeria. 

® 

Pomona. 

® 

Nemausa. 

® 

Irene, 

® 

Polyhymnia. 

® 

Europa. 

® 

Eunomia. 

® 

Circe. 

® 

Calypso. 

® 

Psyche. 

® 

Leucothea. 

® 

Alexandra. 

® 

Thetis. 


Atalanta. 

® 

Pandora. 

® 

Melpomene. 

® 

Fides, 


Melete. 

® 

Fortuna. 


Leda. 

® 

Mnemosyne. 


Many of the 

asteroids were formerly designated by emblematic signs, 


similar to those which are used for the larger planets. The mode of repre- 
senting them by a circle enclosing the number indicating the order of their 
discovery, is the one geneially adopted at the present day. The first four 
asteroids, however, are still occasionally designated by the following char- 
acters : — 

or 5 Ceres. 15, or f Juno, 

er 4 Pallas- o** Cl Vesta. 


THE ZODIAC. 


Spring 

signs. 

Summer 

signs. 


^ AHes, the Ram. 
y Tawrus^ the Bull. 
H Oemim, the Twins. 
O Cancer, the Crab. 

Leo, the Dion, 
lip Virgo, the Virgin, 


Autumn 

signs* 

Winter 

signs. 


1 


^ Xdira, the Balance. 

HI Scorpio, the Scorpion. 
SagiUariua, the Archer. 
Capricomus, the Goat. 
Aquarius, the Waterman. 
^ Pieces, the Fishes. 


ASPECTS, 

c5 Conjunction, i. e. in the same degree. 
g Opposition, 180 degrees. 

})< Sextile, 60 degrees, 
n Cluartile, 90 degrees. 


NODES, &c. 

A Trine, 120 degrees. 

Q Dragon’s Head, or Ascending I^ode. 
Dragon’s Tail, or Descending Node. 


* An asterisk prefixed to a name indicates that there is a good description at the 
re^Bience given to the work. 

f A dagger, in such cases, implies some doubt or uncertainty. 

i An exclamation point denotes that an authentic specimen has been seen, from 
the author named. 

? A mark of interrogation indicates doubt as to the correctness of genus, species, 
&c., according as it is placed after the name of the one or the other. 


0> O, or (D 
or(D 
'll, or 
hs or 5 
0 
6 


Annual. 

Biennial. 

Perennial. 

Shrub. 

Hermaphrodite. 

Male. 


$ Female. 

£ — $ Monoecious, or the male and 
female on one plant. 

5 : $ Dicecious, or the male and fe- 
male on different plants. 

00, or 00 Indefinite in number. 


CHEMICAL. 


In organic chemistry, a line drawn over one of the letters representing the ele- 
mentary bodies, denotes the substance to be an acid ; thus M represents 
malic acid. 

"i" A cross drawn over a letter denotes the substance represented by the letter to 
be an alkaloid ; thus &a represents quinine. 

** Dots over a letter denote oxygen, the number of dots indicating the number of 
equivalents j thus's denotes one equivalent of sulphur and three equivalents 
of oxygen, forming sulphuric acid. 

” Commas are sometimes used to denote sulphur, the number of commas indi- 
cating the number of equivalents ; thus, Fe denotes one equivalent of iron 
and two equivalents of sulphur, forming bisulphide of iron. 

jg®“ In chemical formul®, every elementary substance is represented by 
an abbreviation, or symbol, consisting of the first letter or letters of its Latin 
namej as, O for oxygen, H for hydrogen, Pe for iron (L./emim), These 
symbols will be found in the preceding table of Abbreviations used in 
Writing and Printing.” When used singly, these symbols always repre- 
sent one equivalent of the body which they indicate. A compound body, 
composed of single equivalents, is represented by writing the two symbols 
side by side ; thus, HO indicates one equivalent of water. If more than 
one equivalent of a body has to be expressed, it is signified either by prefix- 
ing the number, as 2 H, two equivalents of hydrogen, or, as is more usual, 
by writing a small figure to the right of the letter below the line, as H^ ; 
HOa would indicate peroxide of hydrogen ; OO^, carbonic acid. Secondary 
compounds, such as salts, are expressed in an analogous way, the base be- 
ing always placed first, Ca O CO^ representing one equivalent of carbon • 
ate of lime. Frequently a comma is placed between the two compounda 
instead of the algebraic sign +. Where it is necessary to indicate more 
than one equivalent of a compound, the whole formula of that compound is 
included within parentheses, and preceded by the indicating number. Thus, 
three equivalents of carbonate of lime would be written 3 (Ca O, CO a). 
The figure prefixed multiplies nothing beyond the symbols included within 
tire parentheses. Frequently the employment of parentheses is neglected, 
and then the figures multiply all the symbols included between them and 
the next comma or sign of addition. 
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SIGNS USED IN WRITING AND PRINTING. 


COMMEECIAL. 

A 1, The designation of a fiist-class vessel, the letter denoting the character of the 
hull for build and sea-worthiness, and the figure that she is well found in 
rigging, gear, &c. 

£ (Latin libra.) A pound sterling 

ib (Latin libra.) A pound weight. 

Dollars. 

jO^Vaiious explanations have been given of the origin of this mark. 
One IS, that it ’S an imitation of the scioll and pillais on Spanish coins; 
another, that is a modification of the figure 8, denoting a “piece of 
eight ” (eight reals;, a Spiiu&li com of the value of a dollar. 

J Shillings 5 as = 4s. 6d. 

At or to j as, Wood (Sb $4 per cord ; Oats 47 /@ 48 c. per bushel. 

^ Per j as, Rice 4c. IP ib. 

Per cent. ; as, Commission at % = 3.38. 

Account i as, S. Brown in % with L. A. Roberts. 


GEAMMATICAL. 


MABKS OR POINTS USED IN WRITING AND PRINTING. 


) Comma. *t ** 

; Semicolon. [ ] 

: Colon. JO®* 

. Period. .a 

$ Interrogation. i 

I Exclamation. ) 

( ) Parenthesis. *** 
— ■ Dash. / 

* Apostrophe. ' 

- Hyphen. 


Qtuotation. 

Brackets, or Crotchets. 
Index. 

Caret. 

Brace. 

Ellipsis. 

Acute Accent. 

Grave Accent. 
Circumflex Accent. 


" The Long, or Macron. 

The Short, or Breve. 

** Diaeresis. 

S Cedilla. 

« Asterisk. 

•[* Dagger, or Obelisk. 

J Double Dagger. 

J Section. 

II Parallels. 

^ Paragraph. 


MATHEMATICAL 

ARABIC NOTATION. 


0. Naught, or zero. 

11. Eleven. 

40. Forty. 

1. One. 

12- Twelve. 

60. Fifty- 

2. Two. 

13- Thirteen. 

60. Sixty. 

3. Three. 

14- Fourteen. 

70. Seventy. 

4. Pour. 

15. Fifteen. 

80, Eighty. 

5. Five. 

16. Sixteen. 

90. Ninety. 

6. Six. 

17. Seventeen. 

100, One hundred. 

7. Seven. 

18. Eighteen. 

200. Two hundred. 

8. Eight. 

19. Nineteen. 

500. Five hundred. 

9. Nine. 

20. Twenty. 

1000. One thousand. 

10. Ten. 

30- Tliirly. 

2000. Two thousand. 


HOMANT NOTATION. 


I. One. 

XIV. Fourteen. 

LXXX. Eighty. 

II. Two. 

XV. Fifteen. 

XC. Ninety. 

III. Three. 

XVI. Sixteen. 

G. One hundred. 

IV. Four. 

XVII. Seventeen. 

CO. Two hundred. 

V. Five. 

XVIII. Eighteen. 

CCC. Three hundred. 

VX. Six. 

XIX. Nineteen. 

COCO. Four hundred. 

VII. Seven. 

XX. Twenty. 

D. Five hundred. 

vrrr. Eight. 

XXI. Twenty-one. 

DC. Six hundred. 

IX. Nine. 

XXX. Thirty, 

DCO. Seven hundred. 

X. Ten. 

XL, Forty, 

DCCO. Eight hundred. 

XI. Eleven. 

L. Fifty. 

DOGGO. Nine hundred. 

XIL Twelve. 

LX. Sixty, 

M. One thousand. 

XIII. Thirteen. 

I(XX. Seventy, 

MM. Two thousand. 


vj- plus, or more, denotes that the quantity before which it is placed is to be added j 
as, 3-1-4. 

rnims, or Use, denotes that the quantity before which it is placed is to be sub- 
tracted; as, a— 3 — 2. 

X ifOa, denotes, when placed between two quantities, that they are to be multi- 
plied together j as, a x ^ j 3X6. 


49* Multiplication may also be indicated by placing a point between the 


factors; as, a. &; 2.4.8. When the quantities to bo multiplied to. 
gether are represented by letters, the sign may be altogotner omitted ; as, 
abc\ xy, 

- 1 -, or ; divided by, denotes, when placed between two quantities, that the one on the 
left is to be divided by the one on the right ; as, a — 6 , 8 — 4 ; a-.b. 


Division is also indicated by making the dividend the nuineiator 
aiiJ the divisor the denominator of a fraction, — the quantities taking the 
place ot the dots , as, ^ It is also indicated thus, a \ b , 

-1- plus, or minus ; as, n i & ; v®- = i a. 

^ denotes the diffeience between two quantities, without implying which is to bo 
subtracted from the other ; as, a b. 

— : denotes the difference or excess. 

OC denotes that one quantity vanes as another ; as, a CC J, a varies as 
^ radical sign, denotes, when no number is written ovet the sign, that the squair 
root is to be taken ; as, .ja ; v'Q. 


49* The degree of the loot is indicated by a niimbei wiitren over tl" 
sign v'j which is called the index of the root; as, .ya, the cube or third 
root of a, &c. The symbol V is a modification of the letter r, which stoou 
for radix, or root. The loot of a quantity is also indicatoil by a fi actional 
exponent ; as, as, the square root of a ; ah, the fouith loot of a, &c. 


•vincuium 


[]. 

{) 


I , brackets, 
parenthesis, | 
bar, * 


* 1 indicate that the quantities enclosed, or separated from othe” 




quantities, by them, are to be considered together, or a*, 
one quantity ; as, (a -f ® ; x — y X & > 


2 denotes that the sum is to be taken. 


49=* The symbol 2 is used in algebra to denote that the sum of severe, 
quantities of the same natuie as that to which the symbol Is prefixed i 
to be taken ; but in the Calculus it is commonly used to denote the sum 
of the finite differences of a function. 


(l>,funeUonal symbols. A functional symbol denotes that two or more quan- 
tities vary together in accordance with some mathematical law ; as, y 
denoting that y is a function of x, or that theie is a general relation o- 
dependency of value between y and x. 


> 

< 

cr 

•3 


Z 

A 

L_ 

□ 

□ 

o 


H 

± 

/ 


/“ 

fa 


49* The symbols used to denote functions are generally the letters ^ 
with accents if necessaiy, F, and (p,ip,ir, &c. 

sign of equality, denotes that the two quantities between which it is placed aro 
equal, as, a-j-^=x — y ; 8+4 = 5 -|-7. 
sign of inequahiy, denotes that the quantity placed at the opening is greate:* 
than the one at the vertex, and is read greater than, as, a'^h, i. e. 
a greater than b. 

sign of inequality, denotes that the quantity at the vertex is less than the one a- 
the opening, and is read less than ; as, 5 < a, i. e* b less than a, 
greater than ; as, a C" 5, i. e. a greater than 6. 
less than-, as, a'~2b,i. e. a less than b. 
geometrical proportion ; as, + a : 6 : c ; A 

; ; signs used in proportion ; as, 3 : 5 : ; 6 : 10, which is read, 3 is to 5 as 6 is to 

10 ; a.biZG. d. 

hence; consequently; therefore, 
because. 

denotes an angle ; as, ^ A, or ^ B A C ; which is read, the angle A, or the 
angle B A C. 

denotes a triangle ; as, A B C D, which is read, the triangle BOD. 

denotes a right angle ; as, L B, or L A B C. 

denotes a square ; as, Q A B 0 D. 

denotes a rectangle; as, □ A B C D. 

denotes a circle, or 360°. 

equivalent to, denotes equivalency; as, AB B DX B C; i. e. a square 
equivalent to a rectangle, 
denotes parallelism, 
denotes a perpendicular. 

denotes that an integration is to be performed ; asj/dx. 

4®* This symbol is a modification of the letter s, which originally 
stood for the word summa, or suzn. 

denotes that several successive integrations are to be performed, m denoting the 
number of integrations. 

denotes a definite integral taken from the value a of the variable to the value b 
of the variable. 

D, A, L, are symbols variously used by different mathematicians to denote 
difibrences, differentials, derivatives, or variations, 
denotes the ratio of the circumference of a circle to its diameter, which is 
3.14159265. . . .&:c, : — also the circumference of a circle whose diameter is 
unity:— also the semicircumference of a circle whose radius is unity 
When radius = 1, ^ ass 180°. 



SIGNS USED IN WRITING AND PRINTING. 


e (I • ioto& tlie base of the Naperian system of logarithms, which is 2.718281828. 

M denoted the modulus of any system of logarithms. 

In the common system, M denotes 0.434294482. . . &c. 

00 denotes an iiifiiiitely large quantity, or a quantity greater than any assignable 
quantity, as, :^==co. 

0 denotes naught, nothing, or zero : — an infinitesimal, or a quantity less than 
any assignable quantity , as, ^= 0 . 

g denotes the space desciibed during the first second by a falling body, which is 
about 16^^^ feet. 

* denotes a lesidual. 

o denotes degiees of aic , as, 30°, which is read 30 degrees. 

denotes minutes of arc ; as, 30° 12% which is lead 30 degrees, 12 minutes, 
denotes seconds of arc 3 as, 30° 12' 10'% which is lead 30 degrees, 12 minutes, 
10 seconds. 

The accents ', ", &c., are also used, when several quantities of 

the same kind aie involved in an investigation, to designate different quan- 
tities by the same letter diffeiently accented ; as, a', a", a'", &c. 


MEDICAL. 

R, {Recipe) f talce. 

JBSf" This symbol was originally the sign of Jupiter, and was placed 
at the top of a formula to propitiate the king of the gods, that the compound 
might act favoiably. 

9 a scruple; 3 ss, half a scruple; 9 i, one scruple; Siss, one scruple and a 
half; ^ 1 J, two sciuples, &.e. 

5 a drachm , 5 ss, half a diachm , gi, one drachm; 3 iss, one drachm and a 
half, 51 J, two drachms, &c. 

g an ounce; gss, half an ounce; gi, one ounce; giss, one ounce and a half; 
gij, two ounces, &c. 


ft 

a pound. 

f g a fluid ounce- 

m. 

a rainiin, or drop. 

0, er 0 ( Octarias), a pint. 

fS 

a fluid drachm. 

S3, (di/a), of each. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


&, — And. — &c. (JEt ceetera.) And the rest ; and so forth. 

j 8 Q=*Tlns character is a corruption of the Latin word ^(and), the let- 
ters and ^ being written with a single stroke of the pen. On 

sign-boards, and in books printed previously to the beginning of the present 
century, the character Sc frequently has this form, , in which the letters 
^ and ^ are moie distinctly seen. 


4to, or 4®. 
8 vo, or 8 ®. 
12 mo, or 12 ®. 
ICmo, or 16®. 
18mo, or 18®. 


Oiiarto. four leaves, or eight pages, to a sheet. 

Octavo, eight leaves. 01 sixteen pages, to a sheet. 
Duodecimo, twelve leaves, or twenty-four pages, to a sheet. 
Sexto-decimo, si.xteen leaves, or thirty-two pages, to a sheet. 
Octo-decimo, eighteen leaves, or thirty-six pages, to a sheet. 


4 ^ When the sheets of a book are folded into more leaves and pages 
than those named above, the number of leaves is designated by the proper 
Arabic numerals with the termination mo, or o, affixed ; thus, 24mo, or 
24'^, and 48mo, or 48®, denote books in which the sheets are folded into 
twenty-four and forty-eight leaves respectively. As there are no corre- 
sponding Latin names in use, such characters must be regarded as mere 
signs, and must be read as English words. 


* Used in Roman Catholic church-books to divide each verse of a psalm into 
two parts, showing where the responses begin. 
or Used in Roman Catholic service-books, in those places of the prayers and 
benediction where the priest is to malce the sign of the cross. It is also 
used in the briefs of the pope, and in the mandates of archbishops and 
bishops immediately before the subscription of their names. 

X A sign by which persons who cannot write are j^la 

accustomed to attest instruments, their names John X Thomas. 
being added by those who can write ; as — mark. 

S A common abbreviation for terminations, in use in the middle ages. Being 
in form somewhat like a z, it came to be represented among the early print, 
era by that letter, and is still retained in the abbreviations oz. for ounce, 
and viz, for viddioeL 
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Y, ory A corruption of the Anglo-Saxon character J), oxth, found in the antiquated 
abbreviations pe, for £/ie, yt, for that, dec. 

7ber September. 9ber November. 

8 ber October. lOber December. 


TYPOGRAPHICAL. 


^ dele, expunge. 

Q turn an inverted letter, 
w less space between words or letters. 

/-x print the diphthong ae or oe as a single character ; thus, cb, at. 

^ moie space. 

X daects attention to a bad or foul type. 

^ directs attention to a space or quadrat that standb up. 

.... placed under words that have been erased, and which it is subsequently deu- 
cided shall remain, the word stet (let it stand) being written in the margin. 
[ begin a new paragraph; — also, bring a word to the commencement of a line. 

<(f begin a new paragraph. 

= drawn under woids or letters which are to be printed in capitals, 
rrz drawn under words or letters which are to be printed in small capitals. 

Italics, if drawn under a word printed in Roman letteis ; Roman letters, if 

drawn under a word printed in Italics. 

4 ®* The other marks will be readily understood without explanation. 
The following abbreviations are also used in the correction of proof: — 
transpose. 

^ c lower case ; — used when a letter 01 word that should be printed in common 
ietteis has been put in capitals or small capitals, 
wrong fount ; — used when a character is not of the proper size or kind of type. 
c., or eaprO: print in small capitals. 

? Q,uery ; — used in any case of doubt. 

ILLUSTRATION. 


hamlet's advice to the platers. 

ca^. Speak the speech, I pray you, as I pronounced it to you, 
/ trippingly on the tongu^/but, if you mout^ it, as many 
of our players do, I had as lief the^^JZ^wn^crier spoke my 
lines. Nor, donot saw the air too mvxh with your hand, 
^ thus : but use all gentU ; for, in the very torent, tempest, 
and, as I may say, whirlwind of your passion, you must 
acquiie^a temperance that may give it sraootlienas^ 

ofiTends me to the soul to hear a periwig-pated 


///. 


/ 


robustious fellow tear 'to tatters \ a passion^ , — to very 
e#- c. rags, — to »e»A.tho ears of the groundlings, who, for the 
most part, are cap a ble of nothing | but inevitable dumb 
^ j 0 ^ show ani nois^ I would have such a fellow - whipped 
for oerdoing ^dl^rmagant ; it out-Herods Herod- Pray you 
^ avoid It. not too tame, nmther, but let your own 

O discretion be your tutor ; suit the action to the word, with 

^this special observj^ce, that you o’erstep not tlje'lnodeaiy 
fi. of^piature ; for any thing so overdone is the purpose 
of playing, ^whose end, both at the fi^ and now, was 
hold, as »twere, the inj^wr up to y^tuxej/to 
gj^jp^rtue^her own feature, her own and 

and body of ^ /the time, ^ ^ his form 

and piess*^* i Shakespeare. 




X 


^ j / 




A COLLECTION 


O F 

WORDS, PHRASES, AND QUOTATIONS 

FROM THE 

GREEK, LATIN, FRENCH, ITALIAN, AND SPANISH LANGUAGES. 


N. B. A considerable number of such words, and a few such phrases, from foreign tinguish them from proper English words and phrases. A very small number or 
languages, as are often met with in English books, have been inserted in the such foreign words and phrases as may be found in the general vocabulary of thU 

general vocabulary of this Dictionary, printed m Italic letters in order to dis- Dictionary are here repeated. 


Abbreviations. — “L, Latin i Gr. Greek ^ It. Italian 1 Fr. French i Sp. Spanish, 


J3b actu ad posse valet consecutio, or lUatio, [L.] It is 
fair to argue from what has been, to what may be. 

.^6 aho species^ alien quod fecerijt. [L.] Expect to be 
treated as you have treated others. 

.dd amicis honesta petamus, [L.] We must ask what is 
proper fiom our friends. 

^abandon. [Fr.] An abandoning or relinquishing j un- 
studied or natural ease or freedom of manner. 

Abandon fait larron, [Fr.] Oppoitunity makes the thief, 

A barbe de foly on apprend d raire. [Pi.] Men learn to 
shave on a fool’s beard. 

A bean jeu beau retonr* [Fr.] One good turn deserves 
another. 

A beau se lever tard qui a bruit de se lever matin, [Fr.] 
Ho whose name is up may he abed. 

Mbennt studia in mores, [L.] Puramts become habits 3 
use is second nature. 

Ab extra. [L.] From without. 

Ab hoc et ab liac, [L.] From this and from tliax 3 con- 
fusedly. 

Ab inconoenienti. [L.] From the inconvenience of it. 

Ab incunabulis, [L.] From the cradle. 

Ab initio, [L.] From the beginning. 

A bis et d blanc. [Fr.] From brown bread to white 3 by 
fits and starts. 

Abnormis sapiens. [L.] Wise without instruction. 

A bon chat^ bon rat, [Fr.] To a good cat, a good rat ; 
well-matched 3 well-attacked 5 well-defended. — Also, 
Set a thief to catch a thief. 

Abondance de bien ne nuit pas. [Fr.] Never too much 
of a good thing. 

A bondemandeurbonrefuseur, [Fr.] Inordinate demands 
should meet with sturdy denials. 

A bon marcM [Fr.] A good bargain 3 cheap. 

Ab ongine. [L.l From the origin or beginning. 

A hove majoii aiscit arare minor, [L.] The young ox 
learns to plough from the older. 

Ab 000. [L,] From the egg. 

Ah ovo usque ad mala, [L.] From the egg to the apples 3 
from beginning to end. 

Abreuvoir de mouches, [Fr.] A drinkmg-place for flies. 

Absence d*esprit. [Fr.] Absence of mind. 

Absens hares non ent. [L.] He who is at a distance will 
not be the heir ; out of sight out of mind. 

Absents reo. [L.] While the defendant was absent, 

Absit invidia. [U j Envy apart. 

Absque argento omnia vana. [L.] Without money all is 
in vain. 

Absque ullh eonditione. [L.] Unconditionally. 

Abundat dvldhus vitiis. [L.] He abounds in pleasing 
faults, 

Ab uno disce omnes. [D.] From one specimen, judge of 
all the rest. 

Ab urbe conditd. [L.] From the building of the city, 
i. e. Rome. 

Abusus non toUit usum. [L.] Abuse is no argument 
against proper use. 

A eapite ad catcem. [L.] From head to heel. 

A easa (or ad area) aperta U giusto peeea. [It.] At an 
open house (or chest) a righteous man may sin 3— 
avoid temptation. 

A causa persa parole asaai. [It.] When the cause is lost, 
words are useless. 

Accedas ad eunam. [L.] You may come Into court 3 — 
ail original writ. 

Aceessit, [L.] He came nearly up to 3 — a testimonial 
to one second in merit. 

Accusare nemo se debet, [L.] No one is bound to crimi- 
nate himself. 

m 


Acemma proximorum odia. [D.] The hatred of the near- 
est relations is the most bitter. 

Acerta errando. [Sp.] He blunders into the right. 

A chaque saint sa chandeUe. [Fr.] To each saint his 
candle. 

A compte. [Fr,] On account 3 in part payment. 

A corps perdu. [Fi J Headlong ; neck or nothing. 

A coups de b&ton. [Fr.] With blows of a stick. 

Acquit. [Pr.] Receipt. Pour acquit. [Fr.] Received 
payment. 

Aenbus imtiiSf incurioso fine. [L.] With eager begin- 
nings, but negligent ending. 

A cruce salus. [^L.] Salvation is from the cross. 

Acti labores jucunai, [L.] Past toils are pleasant. 

Actionnaire. [Fr.] Shareholder; stockholder. 

Actum est de republicd. fL.] It is all over with the 
commonwealth or republic. 

Actus me invito foetus, non est mens actus. [L.] An act 
done by me against my will, is not my act. 

A cuspids corona. [L.] A crown fiom the spear 5 the 
reward of valor, or of suffering. 

Ad Calendas Qrmcas, [L.] At the Greek Calends 3 i. e. 
never, as the Greeks had no Calends. 

Ad captandum vulgus. [L.] To catch the vulgar. 

Adde parum parvo, magnus acervo ent, [L.] Add a lit- 
tle to a little, and there will be a great heap. 

A Deo et rege. [L.] From God and the king. 

Adeo in tenens eonsuescere multum est. [L.l It is of so 
much importance to become accustomed at an early 
age. 

Ad etmdem gradum. [L.] To the same degree or rank. 

Ad finem, [L.] To the end. 

Adhibenda est in jocando moderatio. [L.] Moderation 
should be used in joking 3 a joke should not be earned 
too far. 

Ad hominem, [L.] Personal 3 to the individual, 

Adhuc sub judice lis est, [L.] The dispute is still pending. 

Adieu la voiture, adieu la boutique, [Fr.] Farewell 
coach, farewell shop. 

Adieu paniers ; vendanges sont faites. [Fr.] Farewell 
baskets 3 the vintage is over. 

Ad interim. [L.] In the mean while. 

Ad intemecionem, [!•.] To extermination. 

Ad libitum. [L.] At pleasure. 

Ad nauseam usque, [L.] To satiety or disgust. 

Ad ogni uccello suo nido i beSo. [It.] To every bird its 
own nest is beautiful. 

Adolescentem verecundum esse decet. [D.] A young man 
should be modest. 

Adorer le veau d^or, [Fr.] To worship the golden calf, 
or Mammon. 

Ad patres, [L.] Gathered to his fathers ; dead. 

Ad preesens ova eras putlis sunt mehora. [D.] Eggs to- 
day are better than chickens to-morrow 3 a bird in the 
hand is worth two in the bush. 

Ad quod damnum. [D.] To what damage ; — a writ to 
ascertain what injury would accrue from a grant. 

Ad referendum. [L.J For further consideration. 

Adsenptus gleba. [liO Attached to the soil. 

Ad unguem, [L.] TO the touch of the nails 5 to a 
nicety ; exactly ; perfectly. 

Ad utrumque paratus. [L.l Prepared for either event. 

Ad valorem, [L,] According to the value. 

Adversis major, par secundis. [L.] Superior to adversity, 
equal to prosperity. 

Ad vivum, [L,] To the life, 

JFgloga. [L.] An eclogue, idyl, or bucolic. 

.MgresiM Tnedendo, [D.] Tne remedy is woyse than thb 
aiseoise. 


JSEgri somnia vana, [L.] The idle dreams of a sick man. 

JSBgroto dum anima est, spes est, [L.] So long as the 
sick man has life, there is hope. 

JSEqual>Lhter et ddigenter. [Ii.] Equably and diligently. 

JSEquam servare mentem. [L.J To preserve an equable 
mind. 

.Mquanimite)', [L.] With equanimity. 

JSEqu6pauperibusprodest,locupletibus£equi. [L.] Equally 
profitable to the rich and the poor. 

AEquitas sequitur legem, [L.] Equity follows the law 3 
1. e. to supply Its defects, not to oveiiide it. 

AEquo ammo, [L.] With equanimity. 

AEs debitorem leoe, gravius immicum facit. [L.] A light 
debt makes a debtor, a heavy one an enemy. 

AEtatis suce, [L.] Of his or her age. 

Affhire amour, [Pr,] A love affair. 

Affaire d'honneur, [Pr-] An affair of honor 3 a duel. 

Affaire du emur. [Fr.] An affair of the heart- 

.^rmatvm, [L.] Affirmatively. 

Affiavit Deus, et dissipantur. [L.] God has breathed 
upon them, and they are dispersed. 

A fin de. [Fi.] To the end that. 

Age quod agis. [L.] Attend to what you are about. 

Agnoscovetems vestigia fiammee, [L.] I recognize traces 
of my old flame. 

Agnus Dei. [L.] Lamb of God; — an image of wax, 
impressed with the figure of a lamb, and consecrated 
by the pope. 

A grands frais. [Ft-] At great expense. 

Aide toi, et le Ciel Vaidera. [Fr.j Help yourself, and 
Heaven will help you. 

Ajuatez VOS Jliites. [Pr.] Put yourselves in accord. 

A V abandon. [Pr.] At random. 

A la bonne heure, [Pr.] At an early hour 3 well-timed 3 
— an exclamation of joyful surprise. 

A Vabri. [Fr.] Under shelter. 

A la hurla dezadla cuando mas agrada, [Sp.] Leave a 
jest when it pleases you best. 

A la dirob&e, [Pr.] By stealth. 

A la Francaise. [Pr,] After the French manner. 

A VAnglaise. [Fr.] After the English manner or fashion. 

Al buon vino non bisognaf rosea, [It.] Good wine needs 
no bush. 

A Venvi. [Fr.] Eraulously 5 so as to rival. 

Al hombro bumo no le busquen. dbolengo, [Sp.] A good 
man’s pedigiee is little hunted up. 

Alivan quercum excute. [L.] Shake some other oak. 

Aha tentanda via est. [L.] Another way must bo tried. 

Aliend optimum frui insamh. [L.] It is well to piofit by 
the folly of others. 

Alieni appetens, sui profusus. [L.] Coveting the prop- 
erty of others, lavish of his own. 

Alieni temporis fiorcs. [L.] Blossoms of a time gone by. 

A Ihmproviste. [Fr.] Uii a sudden ; unawares. 

Aliquando bonus dormitat Homerus. [L.] Even the good 
Homer sometimes nods, or naps* 

Alis volat propriis. [L.] He flies with his own wings. 

Alitur vtUum vivitque tegendo, [L.] Vice is cherished 
and thrives by concealment. 

Aliud cords premwat, alvud ore promuwt. [L.] They 
cherish one thing in the heart, and express another 
thing with the mouth. 

Alter bride en mam, [Fr.J To go with a loose rein. 

Alma mater, [L.] EindT or benign mother. 

A Voutrance. [Fr.] To the very death. 

AUa sedent mviMs vtUnera dextara, [L.] The wounds of 
civil war are deeply felt. 

Altsr ego. [L.] My other self. 

, Altor iacm, [L*] Anotlier exactly similar. 
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A COLLECTION OF WORDS, PHRASES, AND QUOTATIONS 


Mter ipse amicus. [L-] A fiiend is a second self. 
JUtemm alteims auxilio egct. [L.] The one needs the 
help of the other. 

.3 mam annee, [Fr.] With foice of arms. 

.dmavtmm vrte amorts red intetr ratio e^t. [L.J The quar- 
rels of lovers lead to lenewal of love. 

J? ma pui'isance. [Fr.J To niv pon oi. 
j 3 inare ct sape/e i ijl deo coiicfditur. [L.] To love and be 
wise is scarcely gi anted to the lujihest. 

.SmbiiruaA m vultrum spanrcre loccb. [L.] To spread 
doubtful rumors amoii" the populace. 
mechant cJiien court hen. [Fr.J A short chain for a 
snappish cur. 

JSme de bone. [Fr ] A soul of mud , a miscreant. 

A mensd, et thoro "[L.] Fioni bed and board. 

A mervetUe, [Fr.] To a wondci , nidivellously. 
Ammprobantur lehusadceroii^. [L.] Fnendsj a'le proved 
by adveisity. 

Amicus cetfu*^ in re nicerth rerritur. [I*,] A real friend 
IS discovered or known m advcisity. 

Amicus curtie. [L.] A fiiond of the couit. 

Amicus kuriani ffeneru. [L.] A fiiend of the human 
race , a philanthropist. 

Amicus Plato, amicus Suciates, sed mmris arnica veritas, 
[L.] Plato IS my fiiend, Socrates is my friend, but 
truth is moie my friend 

Amicus usque ad aias. [L.] A fneiul even to the altar, 
or to the last extiemity. 

Ami dp com u [Fi.] A court fnend ; an uncertain friend. 
Ami de mourement [Fr.] A fiiend of prosresa. 

Ami des noirs. [Fr.] A fiiend of the blacks. 

Ami jusqu^auT autils. [Fr.] A fiiend even to the altar. 
Amo, [L.] Hove. 

Amornummi. [L.] Love of money. 

Amor patriu:. [L.] Patriotism 

Ar'r*n ''ur- 7 "'.^ ri '"’i [L,] Setting jesting aside, 

■ P' . ; : I ' .-.I- I atteis. 

Amour fait beaocoup, mats arrrput fait tout. [Fr.] Love 
is potent, but money is omnipotent. 

Amour proprc. [Fr.] Self-love ; vanity. 

AntrinUam. cauda tenes, [L.] You hold an eel by the 
tail. 

Aiiffuis in licrbct. [L.] A snake in the grass. 

Animal implume, bipes. [L.] A biped anhnal, without 
feathers. 

Animi euitus humanitatis cibus, [L.] Mental culture is 
the food of humanitj’. 

Animis opibusque parati. [L.] Heady to stake life and 
property. 

Animo et fide, [L.] By courage and faith. 

Anitna, non oatuUb., [L.] Bj courage, not by craft. 
Animum picturt pascit inani, [L.] He feeds his mind 
with an empty picture. 

Animum res^e, qui nisi paret, iinperat. [L.] Gkivem your 
temper, wluch, unless it obeys, will command. 
Animus. [L.] Mmd j intention. 

Animus furandi. [L.] The intention of stealing. 
Animus imponentis. [L.] The intention of the imposer. 
Animus non deficit cequus, [L.] An equal mind does 
not fail. 

An neseis lonffos retrihus cs-c manus 7 [L.] Do jou not 
know that kings have long hands ^ 

Anno ortatis sua, [L,! In tile year of his or her age. 
Anno Cknstu [L.J In the year of Christ. 

Anno Domini. [L.] In the year of our Lord. 

Anno mundi, [L.] In the year of the world. 

Anno urbis conddae. [L.] In the year since the building 
of the city, i. e. Rome. 

Annus mirabdis. [L.] The year of wonders. 

A vourellcs affaires, nouveaux conseils, [Fr.] New cir- 
cumstances, new counsels. 

Ante luccm. [L.] Before da5’'ligh£. 

3 nte mendiem. [L.] Before* noon. 

Ante tubam trepidat, [L.] He trembles before the tium- 
]>et sounds. 

Ante netoriam ve caaas tnumpkum, [L.] Do not sing 
your tnumph before you have conquered. 

Anti, [Gr.] Against, 

Antigim homo virtute et fide, [L.] A man of ancient 
virtue and fidelity. 

S parte ante. [L,] Of the preceding part. 

A pas de giant. [Fr."* W-+i' 'jar-*. 

Apemdre. [Fr,] IVir p i. luu-; '.r n ‘u.vi apictureof. 
Apergu. [Fr,] A sketch ; abstract , summary. 

A perte de vue, [Fr.] ond one’s view. 

Aperto vtpere voto, [X.] To live with every wish fiecly 
expressed. 

A pobreza no hay vergslenza. [Sp.] Poverty has no 
shame. 

A posse ad esse, [L.] From possibility to reality. 
Apparatus belli. [L.] _ Materials for war. 

Apparent rari nantes in ffurgite vasio. [L.] Thev ap- 
pear swimming, here and there one, in the vast 'deep. 
Appetitus ratimi parent. [L.] Let apatite obey reason. 
Apjpid, [Fr.] Point of support ; purchase ; prop. 

A pnma vista. [L.] At first sight. 

A propos de nen. [Fr.] Apropos to nothing ; a pointless 
remark. 

Aqua et igne interdictus. [L.] Deprived of fire and water. 
Aguila non eaptt museas. [L,] An eagle does not catch 
files. 

Arbiter eleganiiarum, [L.] A judge in matters of taste. 
Aivana ccelestia. [L.] Heavenly secrets or mysteries- 
Arcana impern, [L,] The mysteries of government ; 
state secrets. 

Ardentia verba, [L.] Words that glow or bum. 

A ret de chaussec. fy r.] Even with the ground. 

Argent eotnptanU [Fr.] Ready money. 

Argent comptant porie midedne. [Fr,] Ready money 
brings a ramedy. 


Argilld quidms imitaberis ud&. [L.] You can imitate 
any thing with moist clay. 

Argiimentmn ad crumenam, [L.] An argument to the 
purse, — ad homtnem, to the man, — ad ignorantiam, 
to ignoiance, or founded on an adversary’s igiioiance 
of facts; — ad fudicium, to tlie judgment; — ad vere-^ 
cundiam, to modesty , — argumentuin baculmwm, an ap- 
peal to force ; club law. 

'‘Apicrov perpo", Ariston metron. [Gr.J The medium 
IS best , the golden mean. 

Arrectis auribus. [L.] With attentive ears. 

Ars est cdare artem. [L.J It is true art to conceal art. 

Ars longa, vita brects, [L.] Art is long, and life is 
short. 

Artcs honorabit, [L.] He will honor the arts. 

A rude ane, rude anier, [Fr.J To a rough ass, a rough 
diiver. 

Acinus ad lyram. [L.] An ass to a Ivie : — absurdly. 

Af,tra casfra, mimen lumen. [L.] The stars my camp, the 
Deity my light. 

A tdtons. [Fi.J Groping. 

A teneris annis. [L.J Fiom tender or eailiest years. 

A tort et d travers. [Fr.] Without consideration ; at 
landom. 

A toute force. [Fr.] With all one’s might. 

At spc'i non fracta. [L.] But hope is not yet broken. 

AubondiotU [Fr.] To the just light. 

Alt bout de son Latin. [Fr.] To the extent of his 
knowledge. 

AuUur prctiusa facit. [L.] The giver makes the gift 
precious. 

Aucun chemin de fleurs ne conduit d la gloire. [Fr.] No 
fiowery road leads to glory. 

Audaces fortuua juvat, [L.] Foitune favois the daring. 

Audarter et sincere, [L.J Boldly and sinceiely. 

Audax at cautus. [L.] Bold but wary. 

Audendo magnus tegitur timor. [L.] Great fear is often 
concealed by a show of daring. 

Aiide sapere. [L.] Dare to be w ise. 

All dciCspoir. [Fr.] In despair. 

Audi alteram partem. [L.] Hear the other side. 

Audire est opere pretium. [L.] It is worth while to 
listen. 

Audit . rcr*\9 g'.!.'"'' •'T,.] Apollo hears when invoked. 

All far !'i. >M expert. 

All fond. [i?r.j To me bottom. 

Auguntana Confessio. [L.] The Augsburg Confession. 

AiijourdViui roi, deinain nen. [Fr,] To-day a king, to- 
luoriow nothing. 

Anpisaller. [Fr.] At the worst. 

All plaisir de I'ous revoir, [Fr.] Till I have the pleasure 
of seeing you again. 

Aure fans. [L.] The popular breeze, 

V w//«; f-. jTj.J Tli« *”ic '••r. 

Aurea mcdwcntas. [L,J I’.-' i!« ■! w .• i::. 

Aureane credas qu »ftpscere ceniis. [L.] Think 
not ev’ery thirg v i -I* - is gold, all is not gold 

that glitters. 

Auribus teneo lupum. [L.] I hold a wolf by the ears 5 I 
have caught a Tartar. 

Ann sacra fames. [L.] The accursed greed or appetite 
for gold. 

Aurum omnes, victd pietate, colunt, [L.] All worsliip 
gold, piety being set aside. 

Aurum potabile. [L.] Potable gold. 

Aiispiciiim mehorts mm. [L.] A pledge of better times. 

AussUOt dit, aussad t fait. [Fi .] No sooner sai d than done. 

Autant d^kovmes, aulaut a*avw, [Fr.] So many men, so 
many minds. 

Aut Casar, aut nullus. [L.] Either Ciesar, or nobody, 

Aut insamt homo, aut versus facit. [L.] The man is 
eitliei mad, or he is making verses. 

Aut nunquam tentes, aut perfix, [L.] Either never at- 
tempt, or accomplish. 

Autrefois acquit. [Fr.] Poimerly acquitted. 

Aut regem autfatuum nasci oportuit. [L.] A man ought 
to be born a king or a fool. 

Aut vincere aut mori. [L.j Either to conquer or to die. 

Aux armes. [Fr.] To arms. 

AuxiUahumiiiafirma consensus facit. [L.] Concord gives 
strength to humble aids ; union gives strength. 

An rilium ab alto. [L.] Help is from on high. 

Arcc permission. [Fr With permission. 

A 1 erbis ad verbera. [L.] From words to blows. 

A new 11 comptes nouvelles disputes. [Fr.] Old accounts 
make new disputes. 

A cinculo matrimonii. [L.] From the bond of matrimony. 

An numerantur avorum. [L.] They number ancestors 
upon ancestors. 

Ai'ise la fin, [Fr.] Consider the end. 

Acito viret honors. [L,] He flourishes with ancestral 
honors. 

Avoir la longue delUe, [Fr.] To have a loose tongue j 
ready elocution. 

A rostra salute. [It.] ) 

A rotre sanU. [FrJ > To your health. 

A vuestra sahieU [Sp.] ) 

Aymez loyaulte. jOldFr.] Love loyalty. 


B. 

Sacio di bocca apesso cuor non toeca, [It.] A kiss of the 
mouth often touches not the heart. 

Banco regis, [L.] On the king’s bench. 

Barbee terns sapienies. [L.] Philosophers as far as beard. 
Bos bleu. [Ft.] Blue-stocking ; a literary woman. 
Basis virtutum eonsttmtia. [L.J Constancy is the fbun- 
dation of the virtues. 


Battre la eampagne. 

Ji 
li 

i 


[Fr.] To boat about the busli. 
[Fr.] To gape at the ctows. 
V brilliant mind. 


■ r, ■ ■■■ ■ f [L.J Wai ! hoi rid war I 


] Wais detested by matrons. 
omiandiim. [L.] War ought 
• I ' i II Hi : ■ ... 1 1 •* piovoked. 

.1 . . j-]^ 1 of exteimination. 

/; I,. A deadly Will. 

Ill " A I " ■ ’ [It.] Beauty and 

‘I '! .'ll* II ■■.III’ • •■» •! ’• ' 

Bencficium accipere, hbertatern vendero, [L.] To receive 
a benefit is to sell one’s libei ty. 

Benigno niimine. [L.] By the favor of Providence, 

Bentiooafo. [It.] Well-invented. 

Btenheurem qui pent vicre enpaix. [Fr.] Happy he who 
c in live in peace, 

Bmn viencs, si i iene<i solo. [Sp.J Welcome (misfoitune) 
if jou come alone. 

7 ? Billet dour. [Fr.] A love-letter. 

. r . 'I '■ I,. . or lepeated. 

I •» '''It. [L.] He gives twice who gives 

< ..I V \ ' ‘I onably. 

Bte * '■''*.,?/» 7^ [L.] Doubly 

grii. : I- .1 m .■■ 1 1 . » i' .* '« - -pontaneously. 

Bis peccarc in hello non licet. [L.] To blunder twice is 
not allowed in war. 

Bis pueri senes. [L.j Old men are twice c ildren. 

Bis vincit, gui se vincit in victorid. [L.] He conquers 
twice, who restrains himself in victoiy. 

BlandcemendaciaUngutB. [L.] Lies of a flattering tongue. 

Bcaotum in crasso jurares aere natuin. [L.] You would 
swear he was born in the thick air of Bceotia. 

Bois tortu fait feu droit. [Fr.] Crooked wood makes a 
straight fire. 

Bon avocat, mauvais voism. [Fi.] A good lawyei is a 
bad neighboi. 

Son gro, mnl grd. [Fr.] With good or ill grace ; willing 
01 hot willing. 

Bonhomie. [Fi .1 Good-natmed simplicity. 

Bonis ambus. [Li.] With good omens. 

Bonis notet, quisquis pepercerit malts. [L.] He huits the 
good who «narc'! the bad. 

Bern, four, .'in.iiic u .ti ic. [Fr.] A good day, a good deed ; 
— the better day, the better deed. 

Bonne. [Fr.] N g-Mi'i .1 nuise ; a lady’s maid. 

Bonne houche. \ «i lici • bit ; a sweet morsel. 

Bonne et belle asset. [Fr.] Good and beautiful enough. 

Bonne renommee n ^ 77- - r-»’ *' * * ■' [Fr.] A 

good name IS » • 1 1. • 11 a 1 u' .. 

Bonnes nouvelles aduucisi>ent le sang. [Fr.] Good news 
sweetens the blood. 

Boutez en a cant. [Fr.] Push forw’ard. 

Brachium sceulare aut civile, [L.] The civil arm or 
power. 

Brevet dhnvention. [Fr.] A patent. 

Breveti. [Fr.] Patented. 

Bievimaim. [L.] With a shoit hand ; offhand. 

Brevis esse lahoro, obs&uriusfic, [L.] I labor to be con . 
cise, and I become obscure. 

Briiler la chandelle par les deux bouts. [Fr.] To burn the 
Candle at both ends j to squander. 

Bi utum fuhnen. [L.] A harmless thunderbolt. 

Buen prtncipio.lainaad es hecha. [Sp.] Well begun is 
half done. 

Buona mane. [It.] A slight present. 


c. 

Cacodthes. [L.] An evil custom ; a bad habit; — caco- 
etlies earpendi, a rage for finding fault or carping ; — 
loquendx, for speaking ; — scribendi, for writing. 

Cada uno tiene su alguatil. [Sp.] Every one has his 
governor. 

Qidit queestio, [L.J There is an end of the question. 

Cceca invidia est. [L.] Envy is blind. 

Catea regens vestigia ^0. [L.] Directing his blind steps 
by a thread. 

Ceecus iter monstrare vult, [L.] A blind man wishes ta 
show the road. 

Castera desunt. [LJ The remainder is wanting. 

CiBtens paribus. [L.] Other things being equal. 

Camera lucida, [L.] An instrument for making the im- 
age of an object appear on a light surface. 

Campus Martins. [L.] A place for military exercises. 

Candida pax. [L.] White-robed peace. 

Candidd et constanter. [L,] Candidly and with con- 
stancy. 

Canes timidi veJiementius latrant. [L,] Cowardly curs 
bark loudest. 

Cantabit vacuus coram latrone viator, [L.] The penni- 
less traveller will sing before the robber. 

Cantate Dorm.no. [L.] Sing to the Lord. 

Capias ad respondendum. [£.] A writ holding the de- 
fendant to answer to the suit. 

Capias ad satisfaciendum. [L.J A writ for taking and 
holding the body of the defendant till satisfaction is 
given. 

Capitulum, or Caput. [Xi.] Section ; chapter 

CaptaJtio benevolentuB. [L.J Bespeaking ilie favor of an 
audience. 

Captus nidore cvlince. [L.] Captivated by the smell of 
the kitchen. 

Caret. [^L.] It is wan tin rr • — -i] . r/?--"-*. 

Carpe diem. [L.j linpioxe t no; I’l-h'sce the oppor- 
tunity. 

C^rpe diem, quam mimmi credula postero. [L,] Enjoy 
the present day, distrustful of to-morrow* 



A tfochgere, CL.] To pluck and gather together, 

Casais dtej^iima virtus. [L.l Viitue is the safest shield. 

Cuiiitb belli. [L.l A cause foi wai. 

Cobu^ fuideria, [L.] The end of the league. 

Casus iiitermims.. [L.] One in the same case. 

Catalogue raiiionne. [Fi.] A catalogue of books arranged 
accoidiiig to subjects. 

Causa latetf vi^ est notisszma* [L ] The cause is con- 
cealed, the eiTect is notoiious. 

Ti I'l * t/ non. [L.] An indispensable condition. 

‘ ‘ ... ] Lot the doer beware. 

Caceat emptor. [L ] Let the buyei bewaie. 

Cm endo tutus, [L.j SSale tliiougli caution. 

Caoe quid dtcis, q'LUiiilo^ ct cut. [L.] Take hcci' "^hat 
you say, when, and to whom. 

Cedant ai ma togte. [L.l Let arms yield to the gown, or 
the niihtaiy to the civil authoiity. 

Cede Deo. [L.J Yield to God, or Providence. 

Cedite, Romani seriptores, cedite. Gran. [L.] Yield, ye 
Roman, vield, ye Greek, writers. 

Ce mo7ide est plein de fuus. [Fi ] This world is full of 
fools. 

Ce n^est pm Stic bien-aise que de nre. [Fr.] Laughter 
does not ptove a mind at ease. 

Ce n^est qua le premier pas qui coMe. [Fr.] Only the 
fiist step costs, or is diflicult. 

Centum. [L.] A hundred 

Cernit omnia Deus vzndex. [L.] God, the avenger, sees 
all. 

Certioian. [L.] To be made more certain. 

Certum petejinem. [L.] Aim at a certain end. 

Cessante caustL^ cessat effectus [L.] When the cause 
ceases, the effect ceases. 

C’est du ble en grenier. [Fi.j There is gram in the 
granary. 

fr,,* fjn i fj, [Fi.l It IS all over with him. 

C ' . • • > ' f f.r fait la home, et non pas Vechafaud. [Fr.] 

1 . 1- ! oil iK , not the scaffold, which constitutes the 
shame. 

CP est une autre chose. {Yr.l It is another thing. 

Cbnmn d son gofit. [Fr.] Eveiy one to Ins taste. 

C/itii nil t '■t aiii^an dp aa fortune, [Fr.] Eveiy man is the 
architect of his own foitune. 

Chacun tire de son cdte. [Fr ] Every one draws towards 
his own side. 

Champs Elij.s6es. [Fr.] Elys lan fields j paradise. 

Chapeau de bras, [Fr.J A military cocked hat. 

Chaque pays a sa guise. [Fr.] Every country has its 
ways, or cu'*?toms. 

Chasse^cousin, [Fr.] Bad wine given to drive away 
pool relations. 

C •‘•an . TT' /■. - . [Fr.] Castles in the air. 

C i/’"' .1...* dans une botte de foin, [Fr.] To 

seek a needle in a load of hay* 

CMre amie. [Fr ] A mistress?. 

Che sard sard. [It.] Wliat will be, will he. 

Cheoal de bataiue, [Fr.] A war-horse 3 mam depend- 
ence or support. 

Chevalier dhnduatrie. [Fr.] A knight of industiy: — 
one who lives by perse vei mg fraud. 

Chi non sa niente, non dubita di inente. [It.] IIo who 
knows nothing, doubts about nothing. 

Chi tace confessa. [It.] He who is silent confesses. 

On V ha ojfeso, 7ion ti perdona niai, [It.] He who Jias 
injured you will never torgive you. 

Chose qui plait est d demi vendue. [Fr.] Pleasing ware 
is half sold. 

Chronique scandaleuse, [Fr.] An account of follies and 
vices. 

Cid eke Dio vuole, to voglio, [It.] What God wills, I will. 

Circuitus verborwn. [L.] A round-about expression 5 a 
rambling story. 

Citi'ds venit periculum, cum contemmtur, [L.] Danger 
enmea sooner when it is despised. 

Cito maturum, citd putridum. [L.] Soon npe, soon rotten. 

Clanor 0 tenebns. [Li,] More bright fioui obscurity. 

Clarum et venerabue nomen. [L.] An illustrious and 
venerable name. 

Classes aisdes. [Fr.] Classes having a compotence. 

Ctelebs qmd agam7 [L.] Being a bachelor, what shall 
I do? 

Ccelitds miht vires, [L.] Fiom heaven is my strength. 

Cadani, non animum, mutant, qui tians mare currunt. [L.] 
They who cross the sea, change their sky, not thoir 
affections. 

Colubrem in sinu fovere, [L.] To cherish a serpent in 
one’s bosom. 

Comes fucundus in viA pro vehiculo esf. [L.] A pleasant 
companion on the road is as good as a coach. 

Comitas inter gentes. [L.] Comity between nations. 

Commandez d vos valets. [Pr.] Command only those 
who owe you obedience. 

Comma ilfaut, [Fr.] As it should he. 

Comma je fus. ^ was. 

Commune bonum. [L.] A common good. 

Commune perievlum concordiam parit, [L.] A common 
danger produces unanimity. 

Communia proprii dicere. [L.] To express common 
things (i. ©. new, unappropriated subjects) with pro- 
priety, 

Communi r.onsensu, [L.] By common consent. 

Compagnon de voyage. fFr.] A travelling companion. 

Componpre litPs. [L.]^ To settle disputes. 

Componitur nrbis regis ad etompluni. [L.] The woild 
forms irselt after the example of the king. 

Cornpositiim j ns /usque anmi. [L.] Law and equity. 

Compos mentis. jTp*] Of sound mind. 

Compte rendu. [Fr.] A report or account. 

Concio ad clemm, [L.] A sermon or address to the 
clergy. 


FROM FOREIGN LANGUAGES. 


I Concordia discors, [L.] Discordant concord. 

[ Conditio, •‘tr. q or non. [L.] An indispensable condition. 
n n.ii.jitit-in. JL J I confide and am content. 

C, ,r . ■‘L.] May he rest in peace. 

' ■ I . I ..I,, I petit. [L.] lie attains wh*it- 

ovei he puisues. 

Consilio et aiumiA, [L.] By wisdom and courage. 

Consiho et prudentia. [L.] By counsel and prudence. 

Constantid et vntute. [L.] By constancy and virtue. 

Consuetudo jiro lege sertatur. [L.J Custom is hel d as law. 

Canto speaso e amieizia lunga. [It.] A short reckoning 
makes long friendship. 

Conti a bonos mores. [L.] Against good manners or 
morals. 

Conti a sttimilum calcas, [D.l You kick against a spur. 

Conti e Jortune bon caur. [Fr.] A good heart against 
fortune. 

Cora in dommo rege. [L.] Befoie our loid the king. 

Corain nobis. [L.J Befoic us. 

Coram non ludice. [X.,] Not before the pioper judge. 

Coidoii sanitaire. [Fi.J A line of guards against conta- 
gion or pestilence. 

Corpus delicti. [L ] The main offence. 

Corruptio optinu pcASima. [L.] The corruption of the 
best becomes the woist. 

Cor unum, via una. [L.] One heart, one way. 

Cosa fatta capo ha. [lt.j A thing which is done has a 
head. 

Cos tngeniorum. [L.] A whetstone foi the wits. 

Coulaur de lose, fj^r.] Rose color, flatteiing hue. 

Coup d^essai. [Fr.] First attempt 

Coup d’etat. [Fr ] A stroke of policy in state affairs. 

Coup de plume. [Fi.J A hteraiy attack or contest. 

Coup de soled. [Fr.J Siin-stioke. 

Coup de thedti e. [Fi.] Theatiical effect j clap-trap. 

Coupons. [Fi.] Dividend waiiants , papers, or parts 
a comuieiciai instrument bearing iiiteiest, of which a 
part is cut off as it falls due. — Coupon dctache. [Fr.] 
A dividend-warrant cut off. — Detacher un coupon. 
[Fr.] To detach, or take off, a coupon^ a dividend- 
warrant. 

Courage sans peur. [Fr.] Courage without fear. 

Couieiirs dps bois. [Pr.] Porest-runneis , Canadians 
employed by the fur companies. 

Cofite qua cotite. [Pi-J Let it cost what it may. 

Cr'-'T't^z ’ 01 [Fr.J Fear shame. 

‘ ‘ '1 Apetla. [L] Let Apella, the circun- 

cised Jew, believe it. 

Crede qvdd habes, et habes. [L.] Believe that you have 
It, and you have it. 

Credo quia imposstbile est. [L.] I believe because K is 
impossible. 

Credula res amor eat, [L.] Love is a ciedulous thing 

Cre-iCit amor nummi quantum ipsa pecuma eresoit. [L.J 
As money increases, the love of it increases. 

Crescit eundo. [L.] It increases in its course. 

Crescit sub pondere virtue. [L.J Virtue glows under an 
imposed weight. 

Cretd an carbone miandum. [L ] Whether to be marked 
with chalk or charcoal 5 as lucky or unlucky days. 

Crter famine sur un tas de hl6. [Pr.] To cry famine 
over a heap of gram. 

Cnmen IcBsce majestatis. [L.] The crime of high treason. 

Cruet, duvi spiro, jido. [L.] While I breathe, I trust in 
the cross. 

Crux cmticorum. [L.] The puzzle of ciitics ; — medi- 
corum, of physicians; mathomaticorum, of mathema- 
ticians. 

CucuUus non facit movachum. [L.] The cowl does not 
make the monk. 

Cut hono7 [L.] For whose benefit? 

Cm fortuna ipsa eedii. [L.] To whom fortune herself 
vi'-l,]?. 

Cr pi •' premit comes. [L.] Punishment if-lltJ.,w 
ii'ui! I'loii crime. 

Citi'i a ti ‘O salts. [L.J With a grain of salt; with 
some allowance. 

Cum licet fugere, ne queer e litem. [L.] Do not seek a 
suit or quarrel, when you may avoid it. 

Cum priothgto. [L ] With privilege or license. 

Cuneus cuneian trudif. [L.] One wedge drives another. 

Curts leves loguuntur, tngentes stupput. [L,] Light 
griofs are loquacious ; great ones aie silent. 

Curiosafehodas. [L ] A felicitous tict. 

Currmte calamo. [L.J With a running or rapid pen. 

Cu'ifO'i TL.] The guardian of morals. 

Custoa rovdorum. [L.J Tho peeper of the rolls. 


D. 

DaUt D&as hie quqque fnem, [L,] God will also put 
an end to these. 

D’accord. [Fr.] Agreed; in tune. 

Da locum mehonbus. [L.] Give place to your betters. 

Dames de la Ticdle. [Fr.J Market-women. 

Damnant quod non tiitelugunt, [li.] They condemn what 
they do not undorsland. 

Damnati ad metalla. [L.] Condemned to tho mines. 

Dans les petites boltes tes bons onguens. [Fr.] Good 
ointments are in small boxes. 

Dopes memptes, [L.] Unbought viands or dainties. 

Dare pondusfurtia. [L.] To give weight to smoko. 

Data. [L.] Tilings given or granted ; premises. 

Data fata secutus. [L.] Following liis declared des- 
tiny. 

Date obolum Belisano, [L.] Give a penny to Belisarius. 

Davus sum, non CEdipua. fL.] 1 am Davus, not CEdi- 
pus;— I cannot solve the question. 
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De auctontate mild aommissci, [L ] Ly the authority in 
trusted to me. 

De boms non. [L.l Of the goods? not yet adminiotere J on. 
De bonne grace. [Fr ] Willingly and kindly. 

Deceptio visfls. [L.] Optical illusion. 

Decies repetita placebiu [L.J Ten times repeated, it 
will still please. 

Decipimur specie recti. [L,] We aie deceived by the aji- 
pcaiance of lectitude. 

Decori decus addit at do. [L.] He adds honor to Ii> 
reditaiy honors. 

Deem i. [L.] I have detei mined. 

Dp die in diem. [L.] From daj to day. 

Dc gu'ytibus non dinputandam. [L ] Theie ic no dio- 
putirir about raster. 

JJi’ htiu.11' hit*c. [Fr.] By a violent atiuggle. 

Dpi plena sunt omma. [L.l All things afe full of God. 
Dejeiiner d la fourchette. [Fr.] A cold bieakfast. 
Delettando pariterquemoneiidu. [L.] By pleasing whUo 
admonishing. 

Deleiidti est Caitliago. [L.] Cr rl'.sgr b*. '’■‘=ricvcd. 

De inuumis non curatur. [L.^ N«. mjik i- itJccii ii 

trifles. 

De monte alto. [L.J Prom a high mountain. 

De mortiLis ml nist bonum. [L.J Concerning tho dead 
saj only wdiat is favorable. 

De nihilo nihil ft. [L.] Fiom nothing nothing is made 
Dcti adjuiantc, vo-i timendum. [L.] God assisting^ 
nothing IS to be feaied. 

Deo date. [L.] Give to God. 

Deo duce, /erro coimtante. [L ,] God foi my leader, my 
sword foi my companion. 

Deo /avente. [L.J Providence favoiing ; — monmte, 
waining , — junantp, helping; — volenie, willing. 

Deo gratias. [L.] Thanks to God. 

Deo jin ante. [L-J With God’s help. 

Deo,nonfoitunk. [L.l From God, not from foitune. 
Deo volente. [L ] If God will 

Depressus extollor. [L.] Having been depressed, I am 
exalted- 

De profundia. [L.] Out of the depths, 

D' 'irf ‘ ,1 '.<■* o.t • • '■ biller un autre. [Fr.] To 

I ii ..(I I L til du "« I ^1 (inotlier 

DemderaUm. [L.] A thing desned. 

Desvpere in loco. [L.J To play the fool at tho proper 
season. 

Deaunt caitera. [^L ] The remainder is wanting. 

Dptur digniort. [L.J Let it be given to the more worthy. 
Damn cole, regem serva. [L ] Worship God, preserve 
the king. 

Deus major columna. [L.] God is the greatest support, 
Deus nobis Insc otia feat, [L.J God has given us this 
easy condition. 

Deus volnseum. [L.] God be with you. 

Dextro tempoie. [LJ At a propitious time. 

Dies faustus, — ivfaustus, [L.J A lucky day, — an un- 
lucky day. 

Dies tree. [L.] Day of wTath — a famous hymn. 

Dieu aiet nous, [Fr,] God with us. 

Dicu dd/end le dioit. 'TFr,] God defends the right, 

Dieu et moil droit. [Fr.] God and my right. 

Dieuvous garde. fFi.] God guard you. 

Dignus vuidice nodui. [L-] A knot W'ortliy of being 
untied by such hands. 

Di grand’ etoguenza picdola eosetenza, [It.] Great elo- 
quence, little conscience. 

Du ma jorum gn #» ‘‘T,.'' The twmlve superior gods, 

Diipenates. ^1.^ lltu*. luid gods. 

Dus aider visum. [L.J The gods W'eie pleased to order 
It otherwise. 

Di nouello tutto par hello. [It.] All that is novel seems 
fine. 

Dioi me litre de liombre de un libro. [Sp.] God deliver 
me from a man of ono book. 

Dingo, [L,] I guide. 

Diseur de bon mots. [Fi.] A saycr of good things. 
Disjecta membi a. [L ] Pcattered lemams 
Disjecta membra poeta. [L.] The limbs of the dismem- 
bered poet. 

Dispaneado me, non mutando me. [L.J Disposing of me, 
not changing me. 

Divide etmpera, [L-] Divide and govern. 

Dixi et salrari anvmam meam. [L.J I have spoken, and 
saved my soul, i, e. cleared my conscience. 

Docendo discimus. [L.] Wo learn by teaching. 
Domvsct •p^i'pp'^^nror. [L.] A house and pleasing Wife. 
Doiio iiiollo a^'ipliuTi, i venduto, von donato* [It.] A 
gift long waited for is sold, not given. 

Dorer la pilule, f Pr.] To gild the pill. 

Dos d’&nc. [Fr.J A shelving ridge. 

Double entmdre. [Fr.] Double meaning. 

Double entente. [Fr.J Double signification, 

Doux yeux. [Fr.J Soft glances. 

DramaUs persona. [L.] Characters of tho dramaj 
characters represented. 

Droit au travail. [Fr.] The ngjit of living by labor. 
Droit des gens. [Pr.] The law of nations. 

Droit et avant. [Tr.J Right and forward. 

Dunt amor patriae [L.] Patriotism guides me. 

Du fort au faihtc. [Fr.] From the strong to the weak. 
Dulce et decorum est pro patrit. mori. [L.] It is sweet 
and honorable to die for one’s country. 

Dulce est de^sipere in loco. [L.J It is pleasant to play 
the fool on the proper occasion. 

Dulce melos, ^*Domuml” Dulce, ^''Damum!^’' fL.] 
Sweet strain, “ For home I ” or “ Homowara 1 ” 
“ We are bound for home.’^’ — From the song sung at 
Winchester College at tjre close of the term. 

Dwmmodo sit dives, barharus ipso placet. [L.] If he bc 
only ricb| a very barbarian is pleasing. 
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A COLLECTION OF ‘WORDS, PHRASES, AND QUOTATIONS 


Du,m spiro^ spero, [L.] Whil e I breathe, I hope, 

Diim tacent, clamant. [L.] While silent, they cry out. 

Dumi vitant stuUi vitia, in contiat ut ciirnint, [1/.] While 
fools avoid one vice, they lun into an opposite one. 

Dum viviinusy vivamus, [L.] While we live, let us live. 

JDnns qni sequitur hpo^p-i, iiciLtruni capit. [L.] He who 
follows two liJUi-t iMTi*'.! - neither. 

IDiipante beneplacito. [!-»•] Dining our good pleasure. 

Durante rit&, [L.] Duiing life. 

Dujt Jeuiina facti. [L.J A woman was the leader of 
the deed, or enterprise. 


E. 

Kan bcnite de cour, [Fr.] The holy water of the court 5 
couit promises. 

Fmu de Cnloffne, [Fr.] Cologne water. 
flax dii I le. '[Fi ] Brandi". 

Kcce homo. [L.] Behold the man. 

R contra. [L.J On the otliei hand. 

K conttario. [L.] On the contiary. 

Kditxo princeps. [li j Tile hist edition. ^ , 

R jlammU tibum petere. [L.] To get a livelihood with 
e\trenio difficulty. 

JEgh fa come la tolpe delV uve. [It.] He acts luce the 
fox wi+h ■*'!’<' 

JCtra et .• ' •••. ■ . I and my king. 

JFlfro till , • .1 . . eai petiit pudor. [L.] I deem 

"him I ' . r I IS lost. 

JEh-u spem pretio non emo. [L.] I do not buy hope with 
nionev . 

JElieu > jtigaces labuntur anni. [L,] Alas ! how swiftly 

r' ■ The time having elapsed. 

• ■> ■ * mar am. [L.] The elephant does 

not catch mice. 

JSIdre. [Fi.] A pupil. 

Rlois’nement. [Pi.] E'-t»*angcmpnt. 

JE meirlio fader dalle j! '• '.’t r'lr ltd tetto. [It.] Better 
fall from the v^indow than the loof, 

JE viefflio tardi eke max. [It.] Better late than never. 

• haste; zeal. 

j: i ’ t '#-c ■ I. ■ .-f.'i. _h.] Hxperieucc bought 

wnth pain is instructive. 

Dmunctie naro* homo. [L.] A man of well-wiped nose, 
or quick perception. 

Rln ctieroftj or en cueros virojf. [SpJ Stark naked. 

JSa Dieu f'f r" [Fr.] In God is my tiust. 

Bn Dic. t In God IS every thing. 

Bnfans ' ■ , ' " 1 . Childien of the family. 

Bufan'i periian. j.Fi«j children ; — the forlorn hope. 

BnJ-ant ^tUd. [FrJ A spoiled child. 

Biifant trouce. [Ft.] A foundling. 

Enfin, [Fr.] At length , at last. 

En Atite [Pr.l With guns on the upper deck only. 
Enjtuule. [Fr.j In a crowd, or mass. 
jB» grace ajUa. [Pr.J On grace depend. 

En grand. [Fr.j Of full size. 

En la ro^e }e jieurt'i. [Fr.] I liourish in the ’ 0 S 3 . 

Ea masse. [Fr.] In a mass or body. 

En parole je vis. [Fr.] I live in the word, 

En passant. [Fr.] In passing ; by the way. 

En ptnnjour. [Fr.] In broad day. 

Ell ret anche. [Fr.] In return ; as a requital. 

Ense petit plactdam sab hbeitr*- [£,.] By the 

sword he seeks quiet peace ■■■..I r !■ , uv T 
Ell route. [Fr.] On the way or m 
En iuivant laverite. TPr.] In following truth. 

Entre deux vins, [Ff-] BtrwL.'ii two wines; neither 
drunk nor sober. 

Entremets, [Fr.] Dainties between the courses ; dishes 
between the roast and the dessert. 

Entre nous. [Fr.] Between ourselves. 

Entresol. [Fr.] A low-studded story between the base- 
ment and second story. 

Eo mimiJLG. [L.] Bv that name. 

E pliiribus vn unL [L.] Out <it many, one ; one of many. 
— The motto of the Tinned States, — The allusion is 
to the formation of one fedeuil government out of sev- 
eral independent States. 

Ejiuli. hrcumbt'rc di, uin. [L.] To sit at the feast of the 
gud-s c r the great. 

Equatumiter. [L.] With equanimity. 

Erba mala presto cresee. [It.] An ill weed grows apace. 
Eripuit ecelo fiilmeny sceptrumque tyrannis. [L.] He 
snatched the thunderbolt from the clouds, and the 
sceptre from tyrants ; — said of Franklin. 

Errare humanum est. [L.] To err is human. 

ErvAuity salva res est. [L.] He blushed, all is safe: — 
where there is shame there is virtue. 

Espdranee ei Dteu. [Fr.] Hope and God. 

Ei>pritfort. [Fr.] A freethinker. 

Essay ez. [Fr.] Try; attempt. 

Esse quam viden. [L.] To be, rather than to seem, 

Est modus m rebus. [L.] There is a medium in all 
things. 

Esto perpetua. [L.] Let it endure forever. 

Esto quod esse vt&eris. [L.] Be what you seem to be. 
Est guedam fiere tioluptas, [D.] There is a certain 
pleasizze in tears. 

Et ccBtera. [L.] And the rest. 

iS5C cum sptntu tuo. [L.] And with thy spirit. 

Et deeus et pretiian rectL [L.] The ornament and the 
reward of rectitude. 

Et hocy or ad, genus omm. [L,] And every tiling of the 
sort. 

Et Tiati TuOorum et qui Tiaacentwr ab iUis. [L.] Both 
grandsons and their posterity. | 


Et nos quoque tda sparshnus. [L.] We too have flung 
our eapons. 

r* «i. [T..] And wh-ir foro«’« 

r/ sii 1!, ’.intihmis. [L.] \i •• n.' •' - 

of the rest, 

Et til, Brute. [L.] And even you, Brutus. 

Et ntam impentlere rero. [L.] To pay even life for the 
truth ; keep the tiuth at the risk of life. 

Ei'entus stultoriim niagister. [L.] Fools must be taught 
by the result. 

Ex abrup to. [L.] Abruptly. 

Ex abundantia. [L.] Out of the abundance. 

Et abusu non argiutur ad usum. [L.] No argument can 
be drawn from the abuse of a thing againbt its use. 

Ex isquo et boiio. [D.] According to what is just and 
right. 

Ex ammo. [L.] Heartily; sincerely. 

Ex beneplacito. [L.] At pleasure. 

Ex cathedra. [L.j From the chair or pulpit ; fiom high 
authority. 

Excelsior. [L.] Higher ; more elevated. 

Exceptio probat regulam. [Ij.] The exception proves 
the lule. 

Ezceptis ezctpiendis. [L.] The proper exceptions being 
made. 


Excerpta. [L.] Extracts. 

Ezcitan non hebescere. [L.] To be spiiited, not inactive. 
' Ex concesso. [L.] Fiom what has been admitted. 

El audit. [LJ He fashioned or made it : — pi. excuderunt. 
Ex curth. [L.] Out of court. 

Et delicto. JL.] From tlie crime. 

Ex dono. [E-] By the gift of. 

Exegi monumentum are pet ennin^. [L.] I have built a 
I monument more durable than biass. 

^nrt* [L.] Examples aie olFensive. 

l.t‘,ii:di gtfta. 'Ij J Foi example; for instance. 
Ereimt. "“[L.] They go out. 

Ereunt om7ies. [L,] All go out. 

I Ex facto JUS untur. [L.] The law arises out of the fact. 

I Er fide fortis. JL.] Stiong through faith. 

Engeopt. rpr. ' Exacting ; lequiiing too much attention. 
I.t uria [L.] From meie favor. 

Ex mero motu. [E.] From a mere motion , from his 
own free will. 

Ex necessitate ret. [L.] Prom the necessity of the case. 
Ex nihilo nihil jit. [L.J Nothing produces nothing. 

Ec ojficio. [L.] By virtue of his office. 

Ex opere operato. [L.] By external works. 

Et parte, [ E.] On one pait or side. 

Ex pede mrculem. [L.] From ilie size of the foot we 
recognize a Heicules : — we judge of the whole from 
the specimen. 

Erpenentia docet stultos. [L.] Experience teaches even 
iools. 

Experimentum cruets. [L.] The experiment of the cross : 
— a decisive experiment. 

Experto crede Roberto. [L.] Believe one who has had 
experience. 

r.rper*u'9. [L.] An expert, or an experienced person. 
IZrpfrtut. mh,n*. [L.] Having expeiience, he dreads it. 
r *5 ''E.j After the deed is done; retrospective. 

I )>•.!.> •'/ [L.] In express terms. 

Ex quocunque capite. [L.] Prom whatever cause. 

Ex tempore. [L.] On-hand j on the spur of the mo- 
ment ; without preparation ; — extemporaneously. 
Extinctus amabUur idem. [L.] The same man when 
dead will be loved. 

Ex ungue leonem, [L.] The 1 ion is known by his claws. 
Ex uno disce omnes. [L. Fiom one learn all; from 
this specimen judge of the whole. 


E. 

Faber srue fortunes. [L.] The artificer of his own for- 
tunes ; a self-made man. 

Fades non omnibus una. [L,] All have not the same face. 

Facile est inventis addere. [L.] It is easy to add to 
things already invented. 

Facile princeps. [L.] The admitted chief. 

Facdis descensus .Averni, [E.] The descent into hell is 
easy : — it is easy to get into difficulty. 

Facinus qvns mqumat eequat. [L.] Guilt makes equal 
those w limn it <ia.iis. 

Facit indignatio versus. [L.] Indignation makes me a 
poet. 

Fagon deparler. [Fr.] A manner of speaking. 

Fac totum. [L.] Do every thing ; — a man of all work. 

Fatxpopidi. [L.] The dregs of the people. i 

Faire bonne mine. [Fr.] To put a good face on, 

Faire Vhomme dhmportance. [Fr.] To assume an air of 
importance. 

Faire mon devoir. [Fr.] To do my duty. 

iJlsttVe saTis dtre. [Fr.] To do, not say. 

Fait accompU. [Fr,] A thing already done. 

Fallentis semitavita, rii.J The deceitful path of life. 

Famaclamosa. [L.] Fublic scandal. 

Foma niJUl eat celerius. [L.] Nothing travels more 
swiftly than scandal. 

Fama semper circ^ f L.] May his fame Uve forever. 

Fare, Joe. [L.] epenJk, do. 

J?hn quis sentiat. ^L.] To speak what he thinks. 

Fas est et ab koste docerL [L.] It is well to learn, even 
from an enemy. 

Fasd et ne/asti dies. [L.] Eucky and unlucky days. 

Fata obstant. [L ] The Fates oppose. 

Fata viam inoenieut. [L.] The Pates will find a way. 

Fata volentem ducunt, nolentm trahxmt. [Ii,] Pate leads 
the willing, and drags the unwilling. 


Fax me"' 
of glo:} := ■ 
Felices ter et 


Faux pas. [Fr.] A false step ; tfeviation fiom virtue*. 

— an act of indiscretion. 

Favete '"T .] Favor by your tongues , be silent 

whileilK '» loC' M-'i'i:. 

I t’. I, The burning desne 

.uirli ■ 1 T ’ ■!. 

^. iplius. quos vnupta tenet copula. [E.] 

Thrice happy they whose mairiage tie is unbioken. 

Fehcitas muLtos habit amicos. [L.J Prosperity has many 
ft lends. 

Felic quern famunt aliena pericula cautum, [L.] Happy 
IS he who learns piudence fiom the dangeis of others. 

Femme de chamhre. [Fr ] A chanibei-maid. 

Femme de charge. [Fr.] A hoii^ckrcpcr. 

Feiidie vn cheoeu en quatn. 'Co split a hair:— - 

a distinction without a dilFelence. 

FeriB naturcB. [E.J Of a wild nature ; — applied to 
wild aninijils. 

Fenneornee. [Fr.] An ornamented farm. 

Festina lente. [L.] Hasten slowly. 

Fite champitre. [Fr.] A rural feast celebrated out of 
doors. 

Feu dujote. [Fr.] A bonfire. 

Feuilleton. [Fr.] A small leaf; a supplement to a news- 
paper. 

Fiat jusiitia, mat ccelum. [Ij.] Let justice be done, 
though the heavens should fall. 

Fiat lux. [L.] Let light be. 

Fide et amore. [L.] By faith and love. 

Fide etfiducidi. lL.J By fidelity and confidence. 

Fide etfortttudme. [L.] By taith and fortitude 

Fidei coticula cruc. lIj*J The cioss is the touchstone of 
faith- 

Fidei defensor, [L.J Defender of the faith. 

Fideli certa merces. [L.] To the faithful, rqward is 
certain. 

Fidehs ad urnam. [L.] Faithful unto death. 

Fidehter. [L.] Faithfully. 

Fide, non amis, [L.] By faith, not arms. 

Fide, sed cut vide. [L.] Trust, but &oe to whom. 

Fides probata coronat. [L.] Pioved faith ciowns. 

Fules Pumca. [L-] Punic faith : — tieacliery. 

Fides sit penes auctorem. [L.] Let the refeporisibility, or 
credibility, lest on the author. 

Fidus Mates. [L.J Faithful Achates : — a true friend. 

Fidus et audar. [L.] Faithful and daiing. 

Fiel, pero desdickadn. [Sp.] Faithful, but disinherited. 

Filius 7iulUus. [L.] A son of nobody . — popuh. of the 
people ; — terns, of the earth. — (^Or/uid, Eng.) a stu- 
dent of low birth. 

Fdle de ckambre. [Fr.] A chambei maid, 

Fille dejoie, [Fr.j A prostitute. 

Finem respice. [L.J Look to the end. 

Finis coro7iat opus. [L j The end crowns the work. 

Firmtor quo pa>i attor. [L.] t am Stronger by being well 
prepared. 

Fifi fabruando faber, [L.] A workman is made by 
working; practice makes peifect. 

Flagrante hello. [L ] While the war was raging. 

Flagrante delicto. fL.I In the actual commission of trid 
crime. 

Flcbile ludibrimn. [L.J A sad mockery. 

Fleetere si nequeo swperos, Acheronta movebo. [L.] If I 
cannot influence the giids, I will move hell. 

Flecti, non frangi. [L.] To be bent, not broken. 

Flux de bouche. [Fr.] An inordinate flow of words. 

F(pcu7idi cahees, quern non fecere disertum ’ [L.] Genial 
cups, whom have they not made eloquent? 

Fesnum habet in cornu, [L.] He has hay on his horns : 

— a sign of a dangerous bull. 

Foraan et June olm. mermnisse juvabit [L.J Perhaps it 
will hereafter be pleasant to’ remember these things. 

Fortem posce ammum, [L.J Pray for a strong mind. 

Forte scutum salus ducwm. [L.J A strong shield is the 
safety of commanders. 

Fi-'^rs ’ *v"^r u -r*. T . .] Fortuue favors the brave. 

' ‘t t’ > , 1 . [L.] To the brave and faith- 
ful nothing IS dithcult. 

Fortis cadere, cedere non potest. [L ] The brave may 
fall, but cannot yield. 

Former et recto. [L.] With fortitude ana rectitude. 

Former, jidelter, feliater. [L] Boldly, faithfully^ 
successiully. 

Fortiter geret crucem. [L.] He will bravely bear the cross. 
Former in re. [L.] Wil’ 
fatu 


Vith firmness in action. 

[L.] Fortune favors fools; luck 


Faith for duty. 

You may break, but shall 

[Fr.] Cold hands and a 


Fortuna favet fatms. 
for fools. 

Foy pour devoir. [Old Fr.] 

Frangas, non. fiectes. [L.J 
not bend me. 

Froides mams, chaud amor. 
warm heart. 

Front d front. [Fr.] Face to face. 

Fronti nulla fides. [L,] There is no trusting to appear- 
ances. 

Fruges consmaere naU. [L.] Men bom only to consume 
food. 

Fugit Kora. [L.J The hour flies, 

Fugit irrepcxraMe tempus. [L.] Irrecoverable time 
flies on. 

Fhivtnus Troes. [LJ[ We Were once Trojans, 

FhM Ilium. [L.J Troy has been. 

Fhdmen brutum. [LJ A harmless thunderbolt. 

J^netus officio, [L.J Having discharged his office. 

[L.J Rage furnishes weapons. 

A rage for speaking 5 — ecriiewZi, 


Furor arma mimstrat. 
Furor loquenM, [L.] 
for writing. 

Fhtror podttcus. [L.] 

Fwye% les damgers de loisir* 
leisure. 


Poetic rage or fire. 

[Fr.] Avoid the dangers of 



FROM FOREIGN LANGUAGES. 
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Gr. 

Oateti da ccaur. [Fr,] Gayety of heart. 

QalhcL [L-] In French. 

Garde d cheval, [Fr.] A mounted guard. 

Garde da corps. XFr.J A body-guard. 

Garde mobile. [Fi.] Guards liable to general service. 

Gardet bieru [Fr.] Guaid well , take cate. 

Qardez la fox. [Fr.] Guard the taith. 

Gaudctqae vmm fecisse rumd. [L.] He lejoices to have 
made his way by causing luiii. 

Gavbdet tentamuie drtas. [L.] Viitue rejoices in temp- 
tation. 

Genius loci. [L.] The genius of the place. 

Gens de condition. [Fr.] People of rank ; — d^ighse^ 
churchmen i — de guerre^ the military , — de langues^ 
linguists , — de lettresj literati j — de peu, the meaner 
sort. 

GeiiA de mSmefamille. [Fr.] Birds of a feather. 

Gens togata. [L.] Gownsmen , civilians. 

GcniUi irritabiie Datum. [L.] The irritable race of poets. 

GcrmanicL [L.] In German. 

Gibier de potence. [Fi.] A gallows-bud j scape-grace. 

Giuocb di Tnano, giucoco di viLlano. [Ft.] Practical 
jokes belong to the vulgar. 

Glcbm ascriptus. [L.] A servant belonging to the soil. 

GU assenti hanno torto, [It,] The absent are in the 
wrong. 

Gloria in excelsis. [LJ Glory to God in the highest. 

Gloria Patri. [L.] Glory be to the Father. 

Gloria Dana Jiorece y no grana. [Sp.] Vain-glory flow- 
ers, but yields no fruit. 

Gloria mrtutis umbra. [L.] Glory is the shadow of 
virtue. 

Qnothi seaiitouj (FvcSdi ersavrdv.) [Gr.] Know thyself. 

Guutte d goatte. [Fr.J Diop by drop. 

Gradu dwerso, via una. [L.] The same road by diflfer- 
ent steps. 

Gradus ad Parna^sum. [L,] An aid to writing Latin 
and Greek poetry. 

Grau^ dedit ore rotunda Musa loqui. [L.] The Muse 
gi anted the Gieeks to speak with a round mouth, or 
in rounded or woll-tuincd periods. 

Grande tMre et beau feu. [Fr.] Good cheer and good 
qu.iiters. 

Grande parure. [Fr.] Pull dress. 

Gran placer comer y no escotar. [Sp.] A great pleasure 
to eat and not pay the scot. 

Gratia placendi. [L.] The delight of pleasing. 

Gratis dictum. [L ] Mere assertion. 

Oraniora quuidam sunt remedia pericuhs. [L.] Some 
remedies are worse than the disease. 

Oraois ira regum semper, [L,] The anger of kings is 
always terrible. 

Grot ocnalium. [L.] A venal 

'r»' '■Fr.J (■. Mi .1 vi.l and li 'h wit. 
ft , < t ' War to the knife. 

Oii,>c '• ‘i » ' I'l. r.] War to the knife, or war 
of extermination. 

Ouene d viort. [Fr.] "War to the death. 

Gultn carat hipiaeni non 01, sed &aspe cadendo. [L.] The 
diop hollows the stone, not by force, but by frequent 
falling. 


H. 

Ilabet et musca plenum. [L.] A fly even has its anger. 

JIabla poco y birv, [Sp.] Speak 

little andV I il, .!!i J iM V. ■!! i ■ I'-u mr somebody. 

Uablcn cartoa, y caueii ouiuas. i.ap.j Let writings speak, 
and beards (mouths) be silent. 

PlcBc getieri incrementa Jide^. [L.] This faith will fur- 
nish new increase to our race. 

PbsG ohm merninisse juvadnt. [L.J It will be pleasant to 
remember these things hereafter. 

XlfBret lateri lethalis arundo, [L.] The deadly arrow 
sticks 111 his side. 

Hanc ventam pcU masque damusquevicissm. [L.] In turn 
we both give and leceive this indulgence. 

Hannibal ante portas. [L.] The enemy at the gates. 

Ilardi comma un cog sur son fumier. [Fr.] Brave as a 
cock on his own dunghill. 

Haio. [Fr.] Hue and cry, 

Haud facile mnergunt quorum virtutibus obstat res angnsta 
domi. [L.] They do not easily rise in the world, 
whose talents aie depiessed bv poverty. 

Haud Ignat a mah miscri.'S sucrurrci e dt.suo. [L.] Not ig- 
norant of nusfoituno, I learn to succor tlie miserable. 

Hnv'f intt'r'aUU. [L.] At short intervals. 

Jlaitd ‘)a--ibu-> •‘(flit'.. [L.] With unequal steps. 

Haut et bon. [Fr.J Jjofty and good. 

Helluo librorum. fL.] A greedy devoiirer of books, 

Heu < quam difime est crimen non prodere vultu, [L.] 
How difiicult, alas i to prevent the countenance from 
betraying guilt. 

Heu pietas> Heu priscafidesi [L.] Alas for piety! 
Alas for our ancient faith, 

HeurSka,(*v{iqKa.') [Gr.] I have found it. 

Maius mazime deflendus. [L.] A chasm or deficiency 
much to be lamented. 

Hie et ubique. [L.] Here and every where, 

Hic facet. [L.] Here lies : ^sepvltus, buried. 

Wc labor, hoo opus, [L.] Tliis is labor, tills is work. 

Hic patrt. mgcriut, campus, [L.] Here is a field open for 
gonuiH. 

I/inc illm Lachrymee, [L.] Hence these tears. 

Hoc age, [L.] Ho this j attend to what you are doing, 


Hoc loco, [L.] In this place. 

Hoc saxwm posuit. [L.] He placed this stone. 

Hoc tempore. [L.] At this time 

Hodie miJa, cias tibi. [L.J To-day be mine, to-morrow 
thine. 

Hoi polloi, (ol TToXXoi.') [Gr.] The many , the vulgar. 

Homuiis eat errare, [I.,] To eir is human. 

Homme de robe, [Pr.J A man in civil oflice. 

Homme des afaires, [Fi.] A man of business j a finan- 
cier. 

Homme d'*espnt. [Fi.] A man of wit or talent. 

Homo alieni jurta. [L.] One under the contiol of a 
father 01 guaidian. 

Homo ^ ■ .. [L.] A man complete, ilni^lied 

to t., ii'rj'i i ji.i . 01 highly polished. 

Homo multarum liteiarum. [L.] A mnn of jircat learning. 

Homo solus aut deus aut damon. [L.j Man aluiic i" 
either a god 01 a devil. 

Homo sutjuria, [L.] One who is his own master. 

Homo aum ; hvmant tuJul a me altenurn putu. [L.] I am 
a man, and nothing that lelates to man is loieign to 
my sympathies. 

Honesta quisdam acelera sueeessus faeit. [L.] Success 
makes some sorts of wickedness appear lionorable. 

Honeatum non est aemper quod licet. [L.] What is law- 
ful IS not always honorable. 

Honi soit qui mat y pease. [Old Fr.] Evil to him who 
evil thinks. 

Honorea mutant mores. [L.] Honors change men’s 
manners or characteis. 

Honor est a Mo, [L.] Honoi is from the Nile. 
anagram on “ Hoiatio JSTelson.** 

\ Honor tirtuUs pi(smium, [L.j Honor is the reward of 
virtue. 

Honos aht artes, [L.] Honor cherishes the arts. 

Honoa habet onus. [L.] Honors bring responsibility. 

Horn d sempre. [ItJ It is always time. 

Hoiafugit. [L.] The houi flies. 

Ilorrraco fT..] I shudder as I relate 

Hora dc t , u* '‘j ^ condition to fight. 

Hors de la lot. [Fr.] In the condition of an outlaw. 

Hora d^cLucre. lFi.J Something out of the course. 

Hoapitium. [L.J An inn j a place where travellers are 
entertained. 

HoUis honori invidla. [L.] An enemy’s envy is an 
honor, 

Hostis Jiumani generis. [L.] An enemy to the human 
race. 

Hbtel des Invalides. [Fr.] A hospital in Pans for 
wounded soldieis, &c. 

Hotel de ville. [Fr.J Town-hall ; city-hall. 

IluLsiier. [Fi.j Door-keeper, usher. 

Humam nuitl alienum. [L.] Nothing which relates to 
man is foreign to me. 

Humanum est errare. {X.] To err is human. 

Hurtar pai a dar por^ios, [Sp.] To steal in order to 
give to God. 

Huyendo del tore, cay6 en el arroyo, [Sp.] Flying from 
the bull, he fell into the brook. 


I. 

Ich dien. [German.] I serve. 

Idem sonans. [L.] Signifying the same. 

Idem velle atque idem nolle. [L.] To have the same likes 
and dislikes. 

Id genus owne. [L.] All persons of that description. 

Id usitati<ismum, [L.] That most trite or liackneyed 
phrase. 

I fnitti proibiti sono i pvd dttlci, [It.] Forbidden fruits 
are sweetest. 

Ignis fatuus. [L.] A deceiving light ; tlio Will o’ the 
Wisp. 

Igriorantia legis neminem ezeusat. [L.] Ignorance of the 
law excuses nobody. 

IgnosnteseepeaUerifnunquamtibL [L.] Pardon another 
often, yourself never. 

Ignoti nulla cupido, [L.] No desire is felt for a thing 
unknown. 

Ignotumperignotius. [L.] That which is unknown by 
that winch is still more unknown. 

iZ a la mer d boire. [Fr,] He has to drink up the sea. 

II est plus aisd d^Hre sage pour les autres, pour soi~ 
mdme, [Fr.] It is easier to be wise for others tlian 
for one’s self. 

11 faiit attendrq le boitem. [Fr.] We must wait for the 
lame man. 

Itiaeos into a muros pdccaiur et ertra. [L,] Errors are 
committed, both within and without the walls of Troy. 

Jlle crueem soeleris preUum, ide diadema. [L.] For a 
crime for which one is hanged, another is crowned. 

11 n’a ni bouche ni iperm, [Fr.] He has neither mouth 
nor spur ; — neither wit nor courage. 

iZ a’n pt.'t ini (life la poudre. [Fr.] He was not. the in- 
ventoi of ffunpowdci ; he is no conjurer. 

11 ve faut jamais dSfer un fou. [Fr.] Never defy a fool. 

11 Qi’est sauce que d’appeta. [Fr.] Hunger is the best 
sauce. 

11 sabio muda consdo, il nescio, no. [Sp*] The wise man 
changes his mind, the fool, never. 

11 sangue del soldato fa grande tZ capitano. [It.] It is the 
blood of the soldier that makes the general great. 

11 se noyerait dans un verre d^eau. [Fr.] He would 
drown himself m a glass of water. 

11 sent le fagot. [Fr.] He smells of the fagot, 

11 vaut mieux tdicher oublicr ses malkeurs, que d^enparler, 
Fr.] It IS better to forget one’s misfortunes than to 
alk about them. 


U vino d una mezza corda. [It.] Wine brings out the 
truth. 

II visa sciolto, gli pensieri stretti, [It.] The countenance 
opou, the thoughts close. 

Jmitatoies [L.] Imitators, a servile herd. 

Imo pectv . 1 . I ua the bottom ot tlie heart. 

Imperium t >. .// - _i .] Astute within a slate. 

Improbe <<'f' ■ ■, mortaha pettuia cogis! [L.1 

Eemoraeless love, to what do >ou not compel mortal 
bosoms ! 

Twprobis ahena virtus semper formidelosa cat. [L.] The 
vntue ot otlieis is •» ^ to the wicked- 

In lEqinhbtio. [L.] !:i mj 'i I 1 ■ ■. 

In articulo vwitia. ^ 'l ii , ■ nt of death. 

In capite. [L.j In chief. 

incedtmus pe? ignes suppasitos cinem daloso. [L,] W© 
walk ovei files placed beneath deceitful ashes. 

Jncidtt in kcyllam, qui vult vitare Charybdni. [L.] In 
striving to avoid Chaiybdis, he falls upon Scjlla. 

In calo quies. [L.] There is lest m heaven. 

Incieditlits odi. [L-] Being iiiciedulous, I cannot en- 
duie It. 

Jit cut id. [L] In court. 

Jnde irai, [L.J Hence these resentments. 

Jndignante incidid fiorebit Justus. [L.j The just man 
w ill flouiibh in spite of envy. 

In duhu-i. [L.] In matters of doubt. 

In es&e. [L.] In actual being. 

Inest clcincnUaforti. [L.] Clemency belongs to the brave. 

Ineat alia giatia parvis, [L.] Even little things have 
then peculiar grace. 

In exteiiau. [L.] In full j at large. 

In extremis. [L.] At the point of death. 

Infandum reuotare dolorem. [L.] To revive unpleasant 
recollections. 

In ferrum pro hbertate ruehant. [L.] For freedom they 
lushed upon the sword. 

In foi ma pauperis. [L.] As a poor man. 

In faro conacientitB. [L.j Before the tiibunal of con- 
science. 

Lift a diynitatem. [L.J Below one’s dignity. 

lufuturo. [L.] in mtuie. 

Ingcjiu largitoi ccntei. [L.] The belly (hunger) is the 
bestower of genius. 

Ingcnio atat aiiip morte deeus. [L.] The ornament oir 
lionoisof ri 

Ingenium 'i-, 'i/ft . 7 ..v, . celare secimdce. [L.] 
Adveis ;; .0 i i'<'.i\( • .1 • genius, prospeiity to 

conceal it. 

In gens telian necessitas. [L.] Necessity is a powerful 
weapon. 

Ingratinn si dixens., omnia dicis. [L.] If you call a man 
ungiateful, you say every thing against him. 

In hoc signo spes mea. [L.] In this sign is rny hope. 

In hoc stgno vinces. [L.J under this standard thou shall 
conquoi. 

Iniquiasimam pacem justisaimo bollo aiitefero. [L.] I pre-' 
fer the most unjust peace to the most just war. 

In limine. [L.] At the threshold. 

In loco parentis. [L.] In place of a parent. 

In mcdias res. [L.] Into the midst of affairs or things. 

In medio tutissinius ibis. [L.] You will go safest in a 
middle couise. 

In memoriam, [L.J In memory, 

III mibibus. [L.] In the clouds. 

In omnia paraius. [L.] Piepaied for all things. 

In omnibus aligutd, in toto mhiL [L.] A little in every 
thing, in nothing complete. 

Inopem copta fecit. [L.] Abundance made him poor. 

In » iifdrlium. [L.] In infidel [i. e. not CatA- 

. -f c.- 1.! . a-. 

In perpetuam rei memonam. [L.] In perpetual remem- 
brance of the thing. 

In posse. [L.] In possible being. 

In preracnfi. [L.] At the present time. 

In propria pet aiina. [L.] In person. 

In jiitri. naturahbus. [L.] Stark naked. 

In 1 e. [L.] In the act : in reality. 

In rerum naturd., [L.] In the nature of affairs. 

In soicula smculorum. [L.] For ages on ages. 

Insanus omms furere credit emteros, [L.] Every mad- 
man believes all other persons aie mad. 

Insculpait. [L.] He engraved it pi*, 

In solo Deo a'aJ.us. [L.] In God alone is safety. 

In statu quo. [L.] In the former state. 

In statu quo ante bellum. [L.j In the same state as be- 
fore the wai. 

Intaminatis fulget Uonorihus. [L.] He shines with un- 
stained honors. 

In te, Domine, speravi. [L.] In thee, O Lord, have I 
put my trust. 

Integra mens augustissima possessio. [L.] A mind 
fraught with integrity as the noblest possession. 

Integros haurire fontes, [L.] To drink from overflow- 
ing fountains. 

Inter aha. [L.] Among other things. 

Inter arma silent leges. [L,] Laws are silent in the 
midst of arms. 

Inter canem. et lupum. [L.] Between a dog and a wolf j 
at evening twilight. 

Jnterdum stuUus beni loquitur, [L.] Sometimes a fool 
speaks to the purpose. 

Interdum vulgus rectum videt. [L.] Sometimes the rab- 
ble discover what is right 

Inter fontes et fiumina nota. [X] Among well-knoWF 
fountains and rivers. 

Inter nos. [L.] Between ourselves. 

Inter pocula. [L.J In his cups. 

Interrorem. [L.J In terror ; by way of warning. 

Inter se. [L.] Among themselves. 
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Inter -pariptes, [L.] Within u alls ; m private. 

Inter bpcm et niPtain. [L.] Between hope and fear. 

In tafo. |_Ii.] la the whole , entiiely. 

In traiiHitii. [L.] In the passage, in passing. 

Iiitata qu(B uidecora. [L.j Things disgracetul are un- 

In un batter d> occhio, [It.] In th'' -v "’t’ "i: o*' “ 

In /isM/ft Delphitu. [L J For the i: ‘ im i.ii I -i 
In utmmque fortunani paratnc. [L Ih |i. a ; . n -■ ■. 

fortune. 

In iitroqaejideli^, [L.] Faithful in both. 

In cacao, [L.] In a vacuum. 

In ccrba ina^i-^tn jarare, [L.J To adopt an opinion on 
tile authorit} ot another. 

In vino rcntasi [L.] Theie is truth in wine. 

Jnciia J^Tiiierca. [L.] Without capacity or genius. 

In rittuin dacit tufpte fasra. [L-] The avoiding of one 
fault may lead to anotlier 


. [L.] Ilonoi follows him against 

lie himself said it , a meie saying or 

[L.] The veiy words. 

[L.] In Tlie very words. 

B} the act itt,elL 
By the law itaelf. 

Irafaror bretii, est. [L.] Anger is a short madness. 
Ira\ et t erb'i locant. [L.] Tiiey lure out their words 
and passions , — applied to Iaw\ers. 

Jr por lana y rolrer transqiulado, [Sp.] To go for wool, 
and come home shorn. 

Ita lei ^cripta ett. [L.j Thus the law is written. 

Ituhce. [L.] In Italian. 
ftenu [L.] Also. 


I- I' 'll i; j 

dixU. [L.J 
assertion. 

ret bn. 
cetlna. 
^'pAO/aito. [L.] 

Ip io I are. [L.j 


Fair 


Jacta est alea. [Ii.j The die is cast. 

J^at bonne caase. [Fr.J I have a good cause. 

Jamais bemi parler n^arrach^'ra la lan^ue. [Fr.J 
words will never pluck out the tongue. 

Jamais boa coureur ne fat pns. [Fr.J An old bird is 
never caught with chaif. 

Januts clausis. [L.J With closed doors. 

Je maintiendrai te droit. [Fr.J I will maintain the right. 
Je me fie en Dtett. [JP’i^J I put my trust in God. 

Je ne dierche qu^un. [Fr.J t seek but one. 

Je ne sots qaoi. [Fr.J I know not what. 

Je n?oahlierai jamais. [Fr.] I will never forget. 
Jesmspr&t. tFrf] I am ready. 

Jen de main^jeu de rilaiiu [Pr,] ^ Practical jokes, 

Jnrr^'i d'‘ juc^o derilanos. [Sp,] J or horse -play, 

■ tile vulgar. 

“ ' * words. 

a witticism. 

{ F'r.] .i s r .ige- rr j c k ;* a claptrap, 

Je rts en espoir. [Fr.J I In e in hope. 

JabiWe Deo. [L.] Bo joyful m the Lord. 

Jnciinda atque tdonca dicere cites, [L.] To describe what- 
ever 13 pleasing and proper in hte. 

Juctindi acti laboi es. [L.] Past toils are pleasant. 

Jadrr danimtur entm noeens ah-iolatur. [L.] The judge 
IS tound guilty when the criminal is acquitted. 
Judicium Doi, [L.] The judgment of God. 

Judicium pnrvm^ rttf terns. [L.] The judgment of 
our peer-, or rlu I i.vs of the land. 

Juncta ptr'rtf. [L.J United, they assist. 

Junior^} ad labore>. Young men for labor 


.■I ■■I T'-: .■ ■. it uie vulgar. 

.» ■' "• ' . '^I I.] A play upon words 

Jend^F'^pnt, [Prj A display of wit j ; 
Jen de theatre, £Fr.] .i sttige- trick ; a 


Jupiter [L.] 


he Thunderer, Jove. 


Jure dioino, [L^^ fey the divine law. 

Jure ktimano. [L.] By human law. 

Juris utriU'^quB doctor. [L.] Doctor of both laws (civil 
and canonical). 

Jus cieile. [L-] The civil law. 

Jua dirinum, [jL.] Divine right. 

Jus et norma Inquendi. [L,] The rule and law of speech. 

Jus possesstonis, [L.] The right of possession ; — jpro- 
prietatiSj of property. 

Juste mdieu. [Fr.J The golden moan. 

Justitia oirtutum regina. [L.J Justice is the queen of 
the virtues. 

JustituB sororfdes. [L.J Faith is the sister of justice. 

Juittum et tpnacem propositi virnm* [L,] A man just 
and steady of purpose. 

Justus, propositi Unaa. [L.] A just man, steady to his 
purpose. 

Jucenile ukium regere non posse impetum, [L.] It is the 
fault of youth that it cannot govern its own impulses. 


IM beauti sans vertu est nne fleur sans paifum, [Fr.] 
Beauty without virtue is like a flower without per- 
fume. 

Lahito d una seconda naturom [It.] Habit is second 
nature. 

Labkur, et labetur, in omne volubUis esvum, [L.] The 
stream flows, and will continue to flow, through, 
every age. 

Labors et honore, [L.] By labor and honor. 

Laborem dales lenmen. [L.] The sweet solace of our 
labors. 

Labor ipse voluptas, [L.] Labor itself is a pleasure. 

Labor omnia vincit, [ u.] Labor conquers all things. 

La casa qvemada, aeudir con el agiia. [Sp.] To run with 
water alter the house is burnt down. 


La conjiancr fourmt plus d la conversation qiic Vcsprit, 
[Fr.] Confidence contributes iiioie to coiivei nation 
than wit. _ , ^ 

La cuiique G>t atace, et Vait cst dificilc. [Fi.] Ciiticisni 
IS eaaj , art is dilhculr. 

L^adi rr>itc Jiiit Phomme, rt le bunheur les monati es. [Fr.] 
Advei&ity inokusi men, pry-n* iity moii'-tei«. 

Lajame non luol Leggi. [it.] lliiiirLi w ill uik » no laws. 
Va£iure i>^auhemme. [tV.] The biiainehS is going for- 
ard. 

La jurtune passe partuut. [Fr.] Foitmie passes every 
\\ lieie : — all sulFei v iciaaitudes. 

L^aigle d^une maiAOti eat un sot dans une autre. [Fi.] 
The eagle of one house is but a tool in another. 
Lai^icr faire, [Fr.J To Jet alone j to leave matters to 
their natural course. 

Lai'.'^ez noub fail e. [Pr.] Let us act for ourselves ; leave 
this matter to us , Jet us alone. 

La langue des femmes c^t Ivui epee, et elles ne la laissent 
pas roulher. [Fr.] 'J’ho tongue is a woman’s swoid, 
and she never ^uflets it to lu&t. 

La maladte sans maludie. [Fr,] The no-malady malady j 
hy{>ochondrtd. 

La mala llaga aana, fa mala fama mata, [Sp.] A bad 
wound iieals ; a bad name kills. 

L"* amour et la fumee ne peuvent se eaclier, [Fr.] Love 
and aiiioke cannot conceal themselves. 

Langage des naXlea. [Fr.] Language of the maiketj 
billingsgate. 

La poeerta d la madtedi tutte le aiti. [It.] Poverty is 
the mother of all arts. 

Lapi=U£> calami. [L.] A slip of the pen. 

Lapsua htiguiB, [L.J A slip of the tongue. 

Lares et penates. [L.J Huuseiiold godb : — home. 

L"^ argent. [Fi.] sSilver j money. 

Lateat seintillufa forswi. [L.] Perhaps a little spark 
may yet lie hid. 

Latet anguis in herboL, [L.] A snake lies hid in the 
glass. 

Latine dictum, [L.] Said in Latin. 

Laiulart a cii o latidtifo. [L.] To be praised by a man 
who IS himself prais»ed. 

Laudator tempoiia ucti. [L.] One who piai&es times 
IV Inch aie past. 

Lamhbus nrguitur run rmosus, [L,] The drunkard is 
dibcoveiod b} his piaisea of wine. 

Laudam immensa eupido, [L.] Insatiate thirst fo** 
plause. 

Laos Deo, [L.] Praise be to God. 

Luus propna sordet. [L.] Sell praise defiles. 

La 1 entd 6 Jiglia del tempo, [It.] Truth is the daughter 
of time. 

La 1 ertu eft la scale noblesse, [Fr.] Virtue is the only 
nobility. 

Le b.m tempf riendra. [Fr.] The good time will come- 
J.'ttoi l}''ncLole, [L.] Gentle reader. 

Le desious dcs cartea, [Fr.] The under side of the 
cards ; the secret. 

Le d table boiteux, [Fr.] The lame devil. 

Leratus a latere, [L.J A papal ambassador extraor- 
dinary. 

Le grand monarque. [Fr.] The great monaicli: — 
Louis XIV. 

Le grand auvre. [Pr.] The great work : — the philos- 
opher’s stone. 

Le jeii est Icjils de Vavance, et le pire dii dbsespoir. [Pr.] 
Gaining is the child of avarice, and the fatliei of 
despair. 

Lb ijionde est le here des femmes, [Fr.] The woi Id is 
the book of women. 

empire des lettres. [Fr.] The lepublic of letters. 

Leoni esurienti ex ore exsculpere prmdam, [L.] To tear 
the prey from the mouth of a hungiy lion, 

Le point dll jovr. [Pr.] Daybieak. 

Le renard prdcUe auz ponies, fPr-] The fox preaches to 
the hens. 

Le roi et Pbtat. [Pr.] The king and the state. 

Le rot le veuU [FrJ The king wills it. 

Jle roi s^artsera. [JFt.] The king will consider. 

Les absens out toujours tort. [Fr.] The absent aie al- 
ways in the wrong. 

I,es affaires font les homm.es. [Pr.] Business makes men. 
Le sacoir faire. [Fr.] The knowing how to act; — 
vivre, live. 

Les eause sont basses, [Fr.] The waters are low; re- 
sources are exhausted. 

Les extremes se touckent. [Fr.] Extremes meet. 

Les fous font des festins, et les sages les mangent, [Pr.] 
Fools make feasts, and wise men eat them. 

Les fous font les modes, et les sages les suivent, [Pr.] 
Fools make fashions, and wise men follow them. 

Les larmes aux yeiu. [Fr.] With tears in his eyes. 

Les muradles ont des oreilus. [Pr.] Walls have ears. 

Les plus courtes foJies sont les meiUeures. [Pr.] The 
shortest follies are the best. 

Les plus sages ne le sont pas toujours, [Pr.] The wisest 
are not’always wise. 

Lettre de marque. [Fr.] A letter of marque or reprisal. 
Lettres de cachet. [Fr.] Sealed letters of the king, con- 
taining private orders. 

Leva ft quod beni fertur onus. [L.] The burden that is 
well borne becomes light. 


Levtalioms. [L.] The law of retaliation. 

Vhomme propose, et Dim dispose. [Fr.] Man pioposes, 
and God Ui&po&ob. 

Uhijpocriaie eat un noinmage gue le vice tend a la lertu 
Tl’'r .1 llvpocii&y IS a homage that \ ico pays, to viitiie 
LibcrtL et natalc aolum. [L.J Liberty and my native 
soil. 

Libcitasaub lege pio. [L.] Liberty uiirlei a pious king 
Libiettu. [It.] A little book , a pamphlet. 

Licentia catum. [L.] Poetical license, 
f" ii.b r.f*v‘'ir. ''T..'’ TJi" labor ot the file, and delay 
; , , .1 I I. , 'I ... III.) 1 1 \\n. 

r: , • . I 1 i i:.' .■ » I dible. 

; i . [L.J The longue is the 

worst part ot a bad seivant. 

Lis litem general. [L.] Stnie begets strife. 

Lis aubjudicc. [L.J A case not yet decided. 

Litem Lite leaoLtcrc. [L.] To settle one quaiicl by 
anothei. 

Lite pendente. [L.] During the trial. 

^ j-L.] The written letter lonuiuis. 

/ ■ . . , I 1 . A literary man. 

, . ,1 Commonplaces; topics. 

Loco citato, [L.l fn the place before cited. 

Locum tenciis. HL.] A substitute , a pioxy. 

Locus orimims. [L.] The place of the crime. 

Locus III quo, [L.] The place in which. 

Locua penitentKC, [LJ Place foi lepentance. 

Locus stgilh. [L.] The place of the seal. 

Longa et ■* . ’ ’ • mbages. [L.] The injury is 

giedt, I '■ ' : 

Longc abc7iat scopo. [L.J He is wide of the mark, 
Lungo vnteizallo. [L.J With a long inteival. 

Longum eat ita per jnecepta, bjeve et effleax pei" etentpla. 
[L.] Instiuction by precept is long, by example, 
short and eficctual. 

Loyal en tout. [Fi.] Loyal in eveiy tiling 
Loyal je seiai durant ma vie. [Fr.] Loyal will I be 
duiing my life. 

Loyautc ni^oblige, [Fr.] Loyalty binds me. 

Lvyaute ii^ahonte. [Fi.'* Toy.!!! 

Lucidus 01 do. [L.] .\ ii i u < iin 
T > l , < I ' ' !•'. 

- lli.o. . I -I ! ' M "I IlilM 

• ' . , . I . 'I !■<. wo. I 


J I . ' ' > . 

/. , • • 

1 - 1 1 ) ', • < 
Lusus naturce. 


n shame. 

'.■I ■ I 

. ' The smell of gam 

1. the fable. 

. The n olf changes 


'! - ds-il'-.. Oil. 

[L.] A fieak of nature ; a monster. 


M. 


Made vatute, [L.] 
indicat 


Go on inci easing in virtue. 
virum, [L.J Magistracy sliows the 


Magistrafus im 
Ilian. 

Magna civitas, magna solitudo, [L.] A gieat city is a 
great solitude. 

Magna est veritas, et prcevalebit. [L.] Tiuth is powei- 
ful, and will prevail. 

Magna est vis coiisuetudinis, [L.] Gieat is the power of 
habit. 

Maiinanimiter crucem sustme, [L.] Bear the cross with 
rrtcra'i tv 

. t f'!..na. [L.] A great fortune 


.-f . 


. 1 * 


[L.] Poor in the midst of great 
[L.] The second man of tlie 
The shadow of a great 


Ls vrm n^est pas toujours vraifemble, [Fr.] That which 
is true does not always seem probable: — truth is 
stranger than fiction* 

Lex loci, [L.] The law of the place ; -- tame, of the 
land. 

Lex non scripUt, [L.] The unwritten law ; the common 
law. 

Lezscripta, [L.] The written or statute law. 


Magnm spes altera Romce. 
state. 

Magni nomtrns umbra, [L.] 
name. 

Magnum bonum, [L.] A great good. 

.Mtia^iinn c^t i ecfigcl parsvmoma, [L.] Economy is itself 
fi gie.'r inror'c. 

Magnum opvs. [L.J A great work. 

Magnus .dpoUo, [L.] Great Apollo : — a great oracle 
or authority. 

Maintien le droit, [Fr.] Maintain the right. 

Maifon de eampagne. [Fr.] A country-seat. 

Matsoit de ville. [Fr.] A town-house. 

MaHre des havtes a’uires, [Fr.] A hangman; — des 
fir'.'vc,’ a-inte.-, a nightman , — dVibtel, a steward. 

Moh.fve ('ll pvv^. [Fr.] Homesickness. 

Mai d propos. [Fr.] Out of place ; unseasonable. 

Maledicus a matefeo non differt., ntst oecastone. [L.] An 
evil-speaker differs not from an evil-doer, except in 
opportunity. 

Mali parta, mali dilabuntur. [L.] Things ill got are ill 
spent. 

Malheur ne vient jamats seul, [Fr.] Misfortunes never 
come single, 

Mali principii malus Jinis, [L.] Bad beginnings have 
had endings. 

Malts avibus. [L.] With bad omens. 

Malo mart quam foedari, [Pr.] I would rather die than 
be debased. 

Manet altd mente repostum, [L.] It remains deeply fixed 
in the mind. 

Manger son bled en vert. [Pr.] To eat one’s grain be- 
fore It is ripe. 

Mania a potu. [L.] Madness from drink; delirium 
tremens. 

Manibus pedibu&que TL.] With hands and feet. 

Manuforti. JL.] With a strontr band. 

Manu propria, [L.] With one’s own liand. 

Manus hme mtmtea tyrannis. [L.] This hand is hostile 
to tyrants. 

Jlfanus justa nardus, [L.] The just hand is as prccii us 
ointment. 



FEOM FOREIGN LANGUAGES, 


M(Brs grwoixiT sub pace latcf, [Iji.] Under th© show of 
peace, a more severe wai is hid. 

cuTa la dicta (jue la laucctUm fSp.l Uiet cures more 
than the lancet. 

Mas vale saber que haher. [Sp.] Better be wise than rich. 

Materiaru sup erabat opus, [JL.l The workmanship sur- 
passed the inateiial. 

Maitmis goiit, [Fr.] Bad taste. 

Mauuaise lionU, [Fr.] E'stieme bashfulness. 

Maiinms injmmmis, rl*.] Very great in very little things. 

MHccim erpecfaiite. fFr.] Tmsting to time for a remedy. 

Mediocria firnta. fL.J The ’ ■ c*.***. n i- -,'fest. 

Medio tutissmuti tbts. [L.l I is « . ■ roui-.' will be 
the safest. 

Medium tenuere hcatu [L.j They are fortunate who 
have kept the middle coui&e. 

J\‘Tefj'a biblioiif jiiega hahoiiy — ^Isyot /SijSXitVj ucya KUKdv, 
[Gr.] A great book is a gioat evil. 

' Be mindful of death. 

.* f L.] Mindful and faitlilul. 

' ■ [li.] In eternal remembrance. 

Meinoriter, [L.] By loto. 

Mens agitat molrrii, [L.] l\Iind moves the mass. 

Mens dieinior, [L.] TI 13 mspjied mind of tl>e poet. 

Mens Sana in corpora sa to, [L.l A sound mind in a 
sound body. 

Mens sibi con-,' in recti. [L ] A mind conscious of rec- 
titude. 

Metuenda coi oil i dt aconis. [L.] Fear the dragon’s ciest. 

Meum et tuum. [L.] Mine and thine : — property. 

Mezzo tei mine. [[t.J A iniddlo couise. 

Mikt cnrafutui i. [L.] My care is for the future, 

Minutitp. [L.] Tildes • minute point® oj ciicumstances. 

Mirabi/c dictu, HCj.] WondtifrJ lO lelate. 

Mirabile cuu. [U.J Wonderful to see. 

Miscris t^nccuncre disco. [L.] I learn to succor the 
wi etched. 

Mobile perpetuum. [L ] Pei petual motion. 

Modo etfonnoL. [L.] In manner and foim. 

Modus op erandi, [L.] The mode of opeidTion. 

MolLia tempora fandi, [L.] The favoiable moments for 
speaking. 

Monstrum, digito monstratum, [L.] What is pointed 
out as stiange. 

Monstrum harrendiim, in forme,, intrens, cui lumen ademp- 
turn. [L.] A moiL-tci lioriible, misshapen, huge, and 
deprived of his eye. 

Monumentum (Pic perentthis. [L.J A monument more 
enduiing than brass. 

More"' I • ''I..] Aftoi the manner of our ancestors. 

Mote' I . A watchword. 

Mu*to •> ) , . I .] Of Ins own accord. 

Mots d' usage. Phrases in common use. 

Moseo etpropitwr, [L.] I rise and am appeased. 

Mali a gemens. [L.l (iroamng deeply. 

Midiutn laparro, [L.] Much in a litthi -pace. 

Murnts jlpoHiof dirnain. [1.. ’ AciliMoirliv of Apollo, 

Muni’, <ir ir,i> (n,i-,unifin [L.j A sound conscience 
IS a brazen wall. 

Mutare rel tunern sperno. HL.] I scorn to change or fear. 

MatofH mutandis. [L.j The necessary change being 
made. 

Mutato nomine, de to fabula narratur. [L.] The name 
being changed, the fable applies to you. 

Mutum est pictura pooma. [L.] A picture is a poem 
without woids. 


N. 

MataU solum, [L,] Natal soil. 

Matura lo fcoe, e pot ruppe la stampa. [It.] Nature 
made him, and then bioke the mould. 

Matin am ezpellas fared, tamen u^'/ur rrcurret. [L.] You 
may drive out nature wiih v.oloiice, yet she will 
again return. 

Met cupia-t, net metuas. [L.] Neither desire nor fear. 

Mec dcus infersit, nisi dignus mndice nodus, [L.] Let 
not a god bo introduced, unless there *is a diinculty 
worthy of such interventjon. 
cede mails, [L.] Yield not to misfortunes. 

Mecessitaa non habet legem [L,] Necessity has no law, 

Mecios y poifados hacen iriros dlos Utrados. [Sp.] Fools 
and ob-tinate people make lawyers rich, 

Mec mora, neo requies, [L.J There is neither delay nor 
repose. 

Mec plitnous impar, [L.] Not an unequal match for 
numbers. 

Mec prcce, nec pretio, [L.] Neither by entreaty nor bribe. 

Mec queerere, nec spernere honorem. [L.] Neither to 
seek nor to despise honois. 

Mec scire fai a-t omnia. [L.] It is not permitted to 
know all things 

Mectemerd, nectimidi. [L.] Neither rashly nor timidly. 

Mefasti dies, [L.j Uiifurky days. 

Me fronti creae, [L.] Ti list not the face, or first ap- 
pearances. 

Me Jupiter quidemomnihut placet, [L.] Not Jupiter him- 
self can please every body. 

Memo bis punitur pro eodem delicto. [L.] (Law.) No 
man can be twice punished for tbe same offence. 

Memo me nnpune lace;>.’,it. [L.] No one annoys me with 
impunity. 

Memo mortuUum omnibus horis sap it. [L.] No man is 
wise at all rimes. 

jV’flttjf i-uit turpissi'iiii'^t, [L.] No one ever be- 

r i. ii* ii‘ uttei’i V r’.Mi- 

pLii vJu,z I I 4 .J Tlio liu :t . -poilcclioji 


Md pour la digestion. [Fr.] Born merely to eat and 
dunk. 

Me p aero gladium, [L. J Trust not a sword to the h in ds 
of a boy. 

Meque semper arcum tendit Apollo. [L.] Apollo does 
not always bend his bow. 

Me quid detrimenti lespubhca capiat. [L.j That the re- 
public leceive no injury. 

JV e q uid vimis, [L.] Lo not take too much of any thing - 
— avoid extremes. 

Meacio qu'^ r?'-*"*'- ret. [L.] Something is 

always .'I ■: L 1 (>.■! foitune, 

JVe Alitor t f.. n‘. [I.. ‘ Let not the shoemaker 
go beyond his last. 

Me tentes, aut perfice. [L.J Attempt nof, or accomplish. 

Me vile fano. [L.] Xet nothing vile come into the 
temple. 

Me vile veils, [L.] Desire nothing base. 

Mt fnnes carta que no leas, vi bebes agua gue no veas, 
rork^n without leading it, and drink no 

" , 1 V ■. , ‘j: into it. 

Milul tetigit quod 7ion omavit. [L.] He touched nothing 
without embellisliiiig it. 

Mil actum rcputani., duin quid superesset agendum. [L.] 
Thinking nothing done, while any thing was lett to 
be done. 

Md admirari. [L,] To be astonished at nothing. 

Mil co7isci?'c sibi, nulla pallesccre culpd [L.] To be con- 
scious of no Clime, and to turn pale at no accusation. 

[L.] Never despaii. 

intra qua puer 

tAt. ^L. * . *1 * ly O' o ; * or ear be seen 

or heartf under a loof where a boy resides. 

Mil fuitunquam tarn dtspar stbt. [L.] Nothing was ever 
so unlike itself. 

Mil nib I cruce. [L.] No dependence but on the cioss. 

Mil sine magito vita lahoi e dedit mortahhus. [L.] In this 
life nothing is given to men without great labor. 

Miminrti ne erode colon. [L.] Trust not too much to 
color, 01 appearance. 

M^impnite. [Fi.] It matters not. 

Misi Domnius, frustia. [L.] Unless the Lord be with 
you, all your effoits are vain. 

Milo? in aril eisum. [L.] I strive against it. 

Mobilita.'i sr'^" rvirt'i virtus. [L.] Vntue is the 

tiue and n n . ■ "v. 

Moleiis vole »'.*.! 'A I • ii- or unwilling. 

Molt equi dentes inspicero donati. [L.] Look not a gift 
lioise in the mouth. 

Moll me tangcrc. FLi.j Touch me not. 

Mob rpiscopan. [L.] I wish not to be made bishop. 

Mom do guerre. [Fr.j A wai name , — an assumed ti av- 
ellmg title. 

Mom deplume. [Fr.] An assumed name of a writer. 

Mo men ct omen. [L.] A name signiticant of the thing. 

Momma stuhoi um pm letibus hcey ent. [L.j Fools’ names 
aio written on walls. 

Mon assumpsit. [L.] {Law.) He did not assume j — a 
plea in personal action.. 

Mon compos mentis. [L.] Not of sound mind ; imbecile. 

Mon constat. [L.] It docL not appear. 

Mon euivis homiiii contingit t dit c Cot trfhuiri. [L,] Every 
man cannot go to Corinth, 

Mon datur teitium. [L.J There is not a third one. 

.'N'ot ftofiftoytip ry,,j Not With ail empty purse ; 

,1 Jiull''- i»I 

Mon bsL invtnius. lL.] lie has not been found. 

Mon cst vhere, sed vaUi e vita. [L.] Life is not mere 
existence, but the enjoyment of health. 

Mon generant aqudai columbas, [L.] Eagles do not pro- 
duce doves. 

Mon uiferiora seevtus, [L.] Not having followed mean 
pursuits. 

Mon hbet. [L.] It does not please me. 

Mon mi ncordo. [It.] I do not remember. 

Mon miUta, sed mvltum. [L.] Not many things, but 
much. 

Mon 7toMs solum. [L.] Not to us alone. 

Mon nostrum est tantas componere hies. [L.] It is not 
for us to adjust such grave disputes. 

Monobbtant clameur de haro. [Fr.] Notwithstanding the 
hue and cry. 

Mon omne licitim honestum. [L.] A thing may be law- 
ful, and yet not honorable. 

Mon omnia possumus omnes, [L.] We cannot all of us 
do every thing. 

Mon guis, sed quid. [L.1 Not the person, but the deed, 
is to be judged. 

Mon quo, sed quomodo. [L.] Not by whom, but how. 

Mon sequitur. [L.] It does not follow ; — an unwarrant- 
ed conclusion. 

Mon sib?, sed patrice, [L.] Not for himself, but for his 
coiimry. 

Mon sum quaJns cram. [L.] I am not now what I once 
was. 

Mon tali auadlio, nec dqfmsori^us istis, tempus eget. [L*] 
The occasion does not require such aid, or such de- 
fenders. 

Monumque prematur in annum, [L.] Let your piece bo 
kept nine years. 

Mon vi, sed sape cadendo. [Ii.] Not by force, but by 
frequent dropping. 

Mosce teipsuTfu [L.J Know thyself. 

Moscitur ez soms. [L.j He is known by his com- 
panions. 

Meubhexpas. [Fr.] Forget nqt. 

Mous avons tous asset de force pour supporter les maux 
d?autrui. [Fr.] We have all ot us strength enough 
to bear the woes of others. 


Mous vert 
Mouccllette, 

Mobus homo. 

new men, 

Mudi', i.erbis. [L._ 

MiigiB canorcB. [L'.j 
Mulla dies sine lined. 
performed. 

Mullius addtUus jui are tii 
bound to bwear to the do^^ 

Mullius jihus, [L.] A son o 
Miillum numcn nbe>t, si sit pruu 
IS present, no piotecting riivmi. 

Munc aut nunquam. [L ] Now 01 
Munquam aliud natiita, aliud sapientia 
and sound philosophy are never at Vu 
V, [L.] Never unpi 

FL.] Our faith is novk 


O. 

Obiter dict?m, [L.] A thing said by the way. 

Obta dc comun, obra de mngun, [Sp.] What is every 
body ’s work, or business, is nobody’s. 

Obscurum per obscurius, [L.] Explaining what is ob' 
scuie by sometlung more obscure. 

Obacquium amicos,?'ci itas odium parit, [L.] Obsequious- 
ness piocuies friends, truth hatred. 

Obstup?ii, .stctei initque comai. [L.] I was amazed, and 
my hair stood on end. 

Occur} ent nub O', . [L.j Clouds will intervene. 

0 curas Jinmih'nn ! O quantum rst in rebus inane, [L.] 
O the vain caies ot men! how unsatisfying their en- 
joyment® ! 

Oderint dom metuant. [L.] Let them hate, provided 
they feai. 

Odt profa/tum lulgus pt arceo. [L.] I loathe and repel 
tne pi 0 fa no vulgai. 

Odiii ' >1 [L.] An old grudge. 

Odtu "■« . ! 1 The liatied of theologians. 

(Ed I ' . . I‘ r.' ll’s eye. 

Offic f I V. c'n.-.r.T'®. 

0 fortuiiatos . f [L.J 

Till ice happy the farmers, did they but know their 
own blessings I 

Ogni medaglia ha il suo rovescio. [It.] Every medal has 
Its reverse. 

Ohe • jam satis, [L.] O ! there is now enough. 

Oleum, Pt operam pcrdidi, [L.] I have lost my labor. 

Ohm memiinsse jucabit, [L.J The future lecollection 
will be pleasant. 

OUa path Ida, [Sp.] A heterogeneous mi vtuie. 

Omne honum desuper. [L.j All good is from above. 

Omne ignntum pro magn^eo, [L.] Every thing un- 
known IS held to be magnificent. 
Oinnern?norerelapidcm, [L.] To leave no stone unturiiedu 

Omne solum forti patria. [L.J To a biave man eveiy 
soil is his country, 

Omnp tnnum perfectum, [L.] All good things are three- 
fold. 

Omne tidit punetum, qui mucuit utile dulcL [L.J He has 
gained every suffrage who has combined the useful 
with the agieeable. 

Omnia ad Dei glonam. [L.J All things for the glory of 
God. 

Omnia bona bonis. [L.] All things arc good to good 
men. 

Omnia muiantur, vos et mutamur in illis. [L.J All things 
change, and we change with them. 

Omnia vincit amor, et ?ios cedamus aniori, [L.] Love 
conquers all things, and let us yield to love. 

Omnia nineit labor. [L.] T . 1 . i' ■ • . ■ . 'T -•'.••rl- '. 

Omnibus hoc vttium est. .L., vin. common 

to all. 

Omnibus invideas, Zoile f nemo tibi. [L.J You may 
envy every body, Zoilus : no one envies you. 

Omnis amans amens, [L.] " Every lovoi la deranged. 

On tombe du cOte aiji Pan penthe. [Fr.J One falls to the 
side totvards which one leans. 

Onus prebandi. [L.J The burden of proof. 

Opera pretium est. [L,] It is worth while. 

Opera illius mea sunt. tL.J His works are mine. 

Optiitotium cummenLu delet dies, naturee judtcia tonjirmat. 
FL.] Time obliterates speculative opinions, but con- 
firm® the judgments of nature. 

Oppmbriinn medicorum. [L.] The reproach of the phy- 
sicians. 

Opus operatum. [L.] A mere outward work. 

Ora e sempre. [It.] Now and always. 

Ora et labor a. j Pray and labor. 

Ora pro nobis, [L.] Pray for us. 

Orator fit, poeta nascitur. [L.] An orator may be made 
by education, a poet is bom a poet. 

Ore rot, undo. [L.] With a full, round voico. 

Origo mnli. [ U] The oiigin of the evil, 

O, Ai sir. omnia < [L.] O that ho bad always spoken or 
acted thus 1 

Os rotundnm. [L.] A round mouth; — a flowing and 
eloquent delivery, 

O tempora, 0 mores ! [L,] O the times and the manners v 

Otia dant vitia. [L.] Idleness leads to vice. 

Otwsa seduhtas. [L,] Idle industry j laborious trifling, 

Otium cum dignitate, FL.] Leisure with dignity. 

OUum sine dignitate, [L.J Leisure without dignity. 

Otiim sire, htema mors est, [L.] Leisure without litW- 
ature is death. 

Oublier "'t ne puis. [Fr.] I cannot forget- 



-lOJSr OF WORDS, PHRASES, AND QUOTATIONS 


.. [Pr.] 

e. 

iinded busi- 


Food for Acheron, or the 

/onditious agreed upon, 
ale death. 

ferat, [L.] Let him who has won 
pulvere, [L.] The palm is not gained 

it. 

fcctirij et debellare superbos* [L.] To spare 
and subdue the proud. 
on fert. [L ] He ill nt)t endure an equal. 
celleiice. [Fr.j By \\ ay of eminence. 

, pa&iiu. [L. j With equal pace. 
rlez dn Initp, ft vous vcrrez <ia queue. [Fr.] Speak of 
the vv'olf, and 5011 will see liis tail. 

Par neirotus^ neque supra. [L.] Neither above nor be- 
low his businesjs. 

Par nobife fratrnm. [L.] A noble pair of brothers: — 
two just alike. 

Par pan refero. [L.J 1 letuin like for like. 

Par sig’iie dc mop ns. [Fr.l As a token of contempt. 
Parta tnen. [L.J To defend what has been obtained. 
Particeps criminii,. [L.J An accomplice 111 the ciiine. 
Partarmnt motitf'i, nascetur ridtculus mus. [L.] The 
mountain is 111 labor, and a ridiculous mouse will be 
brought foith. 

Parra eomponeee maornis. [L.J To compare small things 
with gieat. 

Parvum paraa decent. [L.J Little tilings befit a little 
man. 

Pas d pas on la Men loin, [Fr.] Step by step one goes 
very far. 

Passe-partout. [Fr.] A master-key. 

Paterfamilias. fL,] The lather of a family. 

PaZer pat rite. [L.] The father of his country. 

Patience paAi>e science. [Fr.] Patience surpasses knowl- 
edge. 

Patna cara^ carior libertas. [L.] My country is dear, 
but liberty is dearer. 

PaintB pietatis imago, [L.] An image of paternal ten- 
derness. 

Patras virtutibns. [L J By hereditary virtue, 

Pedir peius al olino, [ap»] To seek pears of the elm. 
Peine forte et dare. [ Fr.] Harsh and severe punishment. 
Penchant. rPr-l Inclination, — propensity. 

Pendente hte. [L.] While the suit is peiuling. 

Per angusta ad augiista. [L.] Through trials to triumph. 
Per annam. [L.] By the year , j early. 

Per aspera ad astra. [L.] Through suffering to renown. 
Per capita, [L.] By the head 5 singly. 

Per eentam. [L.] By the hundred. 

P,"'cn.Tfatn^rm fi:frft(ijVrirr} srarndh- jdnnest. [L.] Shun 
a I in.i'i'aitive ])'‘i '*(»•’, foi I'o i& al^u a tattler. 

Pare ./'* randte. [ Fr.J Tiie fatlier i>i a family. 

P.'i r''-» rt iiefiii, IL.T Tunmirb riiilir and wrong. 
Penculosce plenum opus aleai. [L.j A work full of haz- 
ard and danger. 

Penculam in mord. [LJ There is danger in delay. 

Per mare, per terras. [^L.] Through sea and land. 
Permitte dirts ctetera. [L,] Leave the lest to the gods. 
Per saltum. [L.] By a leap; — by fits and starts. 

Per se [L.] By itself j for its own sake. 

Per vanos casus, per tot diserimina ret um. [L.] Through 
various accidents, and through so many dangerous 
vicissitudes.^ 

Petitia principii. [L.j A begging of the question. 

Pea de Men, pea de soin. [Pr.] Little property, little 
care. 

Pea degms savent itre xneuz. [Pr.] Few persons know 
how to be old. 

PhUosopkia stemma non inspicit. [L,] Philosophy does 
not look into genealogies. 

Pietra mos a ymn fa musco. [It.] A rolling stone 
gathers no moss. 

Pis abler. [Pr. j The worst or last shift ; a make-shift. 
Plus aloes gtuzm melhs kahet. [L.J He has more gall 
than honey. 

PltuOt mourir que changer. [Fr.] To die rather than 
to ebange. 

Poca barba, poca vergitenza* [Sp.] Little beard, little 
shame. 

Poco d poco. [Sp.] Little by little ; — softly. 

Poeta nascitur, non jit. [L.j A poet is born, not made 
by education. 

Point d*appm. [Pr,] Point of support; — a rallying 

jmiiit. 

Point d’argent, point de Suisse. [Fr.] No money, no j 
Swiss. 

Ponders, non numero, [L.] By weight, not by number. 
Pons asmonm. [L.j The bridge of asses. 

Possvnt quia posse videntur. [L.] They are able because 
they think they are so. 

Post cineres gloria venvt. [L.] Fame comes too late to 
our ashes. 

Post nuMla fubtln. [L.J After sorrow, j'oy. 

Post nubila Phoebus. [L.] After clouds, a clear sun. 

P'*st oMtum. [L.] After death. 

Post tot naafrasia partus, [L.] After so many ship 
wrecks, there is a harbor. 1 

Pmrfmre visite. [Pr.] To pay a visit 5 — a visiting card, j 


Pourpa^tser 7e temps. [Fr.] To while away the time. 

P- - - rr'*-' r~,t ‘'P*'.] To take leave. 

7 */. ■. /I f’. ', ■» ■ 1" [L.] Foiewdined, foieaimcd. 

'< >! - f ,1 .entes. [Fr.] To take the moon 
by the teeth , — to aim at impossibilities. 

Pnnue cite. [L.] The fiist passages; — the intestinal 
canal. 

Pnina facie. [L.] On the first face or view. 

Primus inter pares. [L.] The firsit among equals. 

Prmcipiis obiita. [L.J llesist the fir«t beg’nii'nirs. 

Prior tempore, prior jure. [L.] I’li'l coire, .I'-t 

Prius qicam inapias, consiuto ; et uhi consuluens mating, 
facto opus est. [L.] Advise well before >ou begin , and 
when you have well considered, act with decision. 

Pro arts et focis. [L.] For our altais and oui healths ; 
— for religious and civil libert3\ 

Prnbatum est. [L.] It is tiled and proved. 

P) obifas laudatur et algct. [I4-] Honesty is praised and 
starves. 

Pro bom publico. [L.] For the public good. 

Pio confessu. [L.] As if conceded. 

Procul a Joce, proevZ a fulmtne. [L.] Far away, one is 
out of danger. 

Procul, O proeid ette, profani! [L.] Far, far hence, 
retire, ye profane ! 

Pio Deo et ecclesid. [L.] For God and the church. 

Pro et con. [L.] For and against. 

Piofannm vulffus. [L.] The pi ofano vulgar. 

Pro forma, [LJ Foi form’s sake. 

Pro hac vice. [L.] For tliis time. 

Pi oh pudoi. [L.] O, for shame! 

Projetdelou [Fi.] A legislative bill or draft. 

n. 7-_ pj. Congregatio de Ptopagandd Fide. [L.] 

' ■ ■{ ■: ■■ Catholic “ Society for Propagating the 

Faith.” 

Propriiirr rsf t.., .« s. [L.] It 

is the .r • ».* ■ r ! -j « ■ * ' s injured. 

Pro rata. [L.] In pioportion. 

Pro rege et patnd, [L.] For my king and country. 

Pro rege, lege, et grege. [L.] For the king, the law, 
and the people. 

Pro re natd. [L.] For a special purpose. 

Pro salute aniinee. [L.] For the health of the soul. j 

Pro tanto. [L.J For so much ; — as far as it goes. 

Pro tempore. [LJ For the time; lempoianly. 

Puinca jides, [L.] Punic or Carthaginian faith ; — 
treachery. 


Q. 

fiierant vitia, mores sunt. [L.] What were once 
vices, are now the maniieih of tJie day. 

Q.uai nocent docent. [L.] We learn by what wo suffer. 
^ueeretida pecuma primdm, viitus post iminmos. [L.] 
Money is first to be sought ; viitue after dollars. 

Qualls ah incepto. [L.] The same as at the beginning. 
Qualls rex, tahs grez. [L.] Like king, like people. 
Qualls cita, fills ita. [Lj As is tlie hie, so is its end. 
Quamdiu se bene gesserit, [L.J As long as he shall 
conduct himself piopeily ; — during good beliavioi. 
Quand Ics vices nous quittent, nous nous fattons que c^est 
nous qui les qmttons, [Fr.j When vices quit us, we 
flatter ourselves that we quit them. 

Quand on emprunte, on ne ekoisit pas. [Fr.] When one 
borrow’s, one cannot choose. 

Quand on voit la chose, on Cl oit, [Fr.] What we see, we 
believe. 

Quantloque bonus dommtat Homerus. [L.] Sometimes 
even the good Homer nods. 

Quando vllrnn inceniemus parent? [L.] When shall we 
look upon his like again ? 

Quanli est sapere ' [L.] How valuable is wisdom ! 
Quantum est in rebus mane humaiiis! [L.] How much 
folly there is in the affairs of men ! 

Quantum hbet. [L.J As much as you please. 

Quantum mufatus ah illoJ [L.] How much changed 
from what ho once was I 
Quantum suffleif. [L.] Enough. 

Qm rapit, illefacit. [L.] He who takes it, makes it. 

Qi'h t. utd prtrt ipir- e^to brems. [L.] WhateveLprecepts 
\oii L'ive, he -ii*»rr. 

Qu‘d de n ‘•tf'.r* /•?»* Pe 

very iM.fiil v 1, .1 i< " i co .is., miO a* ii '■> vhom. 
Quid, noiimortalia pictora co^ t^'. t.tf [L.] 

Accursed thirst for gold ! 10 wuat dose liiou not com- 
pel human hearts ? 

Qvt don lie tOt, donne deuz fois. [Fr.] He who gives 
quickly, gives Twice. 

Quill nun c'i [L.] What now? what news? 

Quid pro quo. [L.] One thing for another ; — an equiv- 
alent. 

Quid rides? [L.] Why do you laugh? 

Quid Roma fhciam ? meiitme siescio. [L.] Wliat should 
I do in Rome? I cannot lie. 

Quid times? Cee&arem velds. [L.] What do you fear? 
You cany Ocesar. 

QiiKsn tien tienda, que atienda. fSp.] If one has a shop, 
let him tend it. 

Qui facit per aJium, facit per se. [L.] He who does a 
thing by the agency of another, does it himself. 

Qui invidet Tninor est. [L.] He who envies is inferior. 
Qm mmium probat, nmil probat. [L.] He who proves 
too much, proves nothing. 

Qin perd pirhe. [Fr.] Losers are always in the wrong. 
Qaejff custodiet tpsos custodes? [L.J Who shall keep the 
keepers. 

Qui se flit brebis, le lovp le mange. [Fr.] Whoever 
makes himself a sheep,, is devoured by the wolf. 


Quis fallere possit amantem ? [L.] Who can deceive a 
lovei ? 

Quis talia fando * ' [L.] Who, in re^ 

lating such thi »”••• in 1 i> m tears. 

Quis talent Oracchos de seditiune querentei, ^ [L.] Wl^ 
would endure the Gracchi complaining of sedition. 

Qui tacet coiiscntit. [L.] He who is silent consents. 

Qui timidi rogat, docet negare. [L.j He who asks tim- 
idly, teaches a deiiidl. 

Q,ui ti anstuht, sustuiet. [L.] He who brought us over, 
still sustains us. 

Qui tUi scit, ei bona. [L.J He should have wealth who 
knows how to use it. 

Qui vive 7 [Fr.J “ Who goes there ? ” On the alert. 

Quo animo. [L.J With what intention. 

Quocunque nomine. [L.] Under whatever name. 

Quod avertat Deus. [L.J Winch may God avert. 

Quod bene notandum. [L.] Which is to be particularly 
noticed. 

Quod bonum,fehx,faustumque sit. [L.] May the event be 
foitunate. 

Quod Deus bene vertat. [L.] May God diiect it to a 
good end. 

Quod crat demonstrandum. [L.] Which was to be de- 
rnonstiated ''* ■ ?■ ' -I'^e. 

Q..n.i ^ ’ i.* J ' • does this mean ? 

X,./ ' pro magnijico est. [L.] That W'lnch is 

unknown is thought to be great. 

Quod non opus est, asse carum est. [L.] What is not 
wanted is dear at a penny. 

<Ji J S'' n n quod ubique,, quod ab omnibus. [L.] What 
ai-v Jkil eveiy where, what by all has been held 
to be'tiiie. 

QkiJ Fata Locavt. [L.] Whither the Fates call. 

Quo pax et gloria dacunt. [L.] Wlieie peace and glory 
lead. 

Quorum pars magnafui. [L.] In which I bore a con- 
spicuous pait ; in which I larg'*’-* 

Quos Deus vv^* **>-», it® / . 1 .. Those 

whom God v M . he . - 

Quot homines, tot sententii. [L.] Many men, many 
minds. 


R. 

Raison d^etat. [Fr.] A reason of state. 

Rata arts in teiris, ingroque similhma cijgno. [L.] A 
rare bird on the eaith, and voiy like a black swan. 
Rarinantes in guigitc lasfo. [L.] Sw'imming, here and 
there, in the wide waters. 

Rations soli. [L.] In lespect of tlio hoil. 

Rectt et suamter. [L.] Justly and mildly. 

RcUus in cunt, [L.] Uiniglit in the couit ; with clean 
hands. 

Redcinit Saturma regna, [L.] The Satuiiiiaii leigii re- 
turns. 

Reductio ad absurdum. [L.J A reduction to an absurdity. 
Regium donum, [L.j Tl *.'.■* c ^* . — n fiMiiual grant of 
ublic money, in • . ■ i. “ '!•. n of the Pres- 
yterian clergy m Iicland. 
j2r The business being unfinished. 

/I' ' . [L.j “1 toll the tale as it was told 

to me.” 

Religio loci. [L.] The spirit of the place. 

Rem acu tctigisti. [L.j You have liit the nail on the 
head. 

FT 1 With oais and sails, using every 

-4 They will bo boin to another life. 
Renocatc arnmos, [L.] Renew your com age. 

Rentes. [Fr.j Funds bcaiing interest ; stocks. 

Re opitulaiufum non verbis. [L.j We must assist by 
deeds, not in words. 

Repent^ dives nemo factus est bonus. [L./ No good man 
ovei became rich on a sudden. 

R&pondre em hJ’ormand. [Fr.] To give an indirect or 
evasive answer, 

ReqmcscaZ in pai c. ][L.] May he rest in peace. 

Res angusta domi, [L.J' Narrow circumstances. 

Res est sacra miser. [L.] A person in affliction is a 
sacred thing. 

Rr< V.'- ''L.] Look to the end. 

/•■-'z ■ . r,. The republic ; the commonwealth. 

A' 7 «■ >. I _ I -liall iiae airri'ii. 

ReU?iens vestigia fam<B, [L.] Keoping in the steps of an 

R> ' » . [Fr.] Let us return to our 

sheep, or to the matter in hand. 

Ridentem dicere vorum, quid vetat ? [L.j What hinders 
one, tlioimh laughing, from speaking the truth. 

Ri^re in stomacho, [L.] To laugh inwardly ; to laugh 
in one’s sleeve. 

Ride si sapis. [L.] Laugh if you are wise. 

Rien, n^est beau que levrai. [Fr,] Nothing is beautiful 
but truth. 

Rira bten, qui rira le dernier. [Fr.] He laughs beat who 
laughs last. 

Rire sous cape. [Fr.] To laugh in one’s sleeve. 

Risum teneatis, amici? [L.] Friends, can you refrain 
frpra laughing? 

RHator de lant caprint. [L.] A quarreller about goat’s 
wool, — about a mere trifle. 

Ruaf co'lvm. [L.] Let the heavens fall. 

Rudi-t indigestaque mole.s. [LJ A rude and undigested 
mass. 

Ruit mole sut, [L.l It falls to ruin by its own weight 
Ruse centre ruse. [Fr.] Trick against trick ; a counter 
plot. 



FROM FOREIGN LANGUAGEb. 


Huso do gu&n'o, [Fr.] A stratagem of war. 

Rus lit urbe. {L.J Tlie countiy in the city. 

Ribsticus expectat dum dojiuat amnis, [L.] The ^rustic 
waits until the iiver all runs hy. 


s. 

Stepe stylum vcrtas* f L.J You must often invert your 
style (instrument for writing) , i. e, to eiase, 

Sal AUnum, [L.] Attic salt ; wit. 

Solus popuh i,uprema est lex, [L.] The welfare of the 
people IS the Mipieni“ law. 

Salvo ^ure. [L. Wioiinit detriment to the right. 

Salvo pudore. [L.] Without otTence to modesty. 
S^amuser d la moutarde. [Pr.] To tiifle away one’s time. 
Sanctum sanctorum. [L.] Tlie holy of holies. 

Satis cerdmoaze, [Fr.J Without ceremony. 

Sans peur et sans reprocke, [Fr.] Without fear and 
without reproach. 

Sans nme et sans raison, [Pr.] Without rhyme or 
reason. 

Sans tache. [Pr.] Without spot. 

Sapere aude. [L.] Daie to be wise. 

Sartor resartus. [L.] The cobbler mended. 

Sat ciio^ si sat bene, [L.] It must be done soon, if done 

weii. 

SaHs dotatat si bene moratxt, [L.] Well enough dow- 
ered, if well principled. 

Satis eloguentir^ parum, [fj.] Plenty of elo- 

quence, but li !i V. 

Satis superque, [L.] Enough, and more than enough. 
Satis verborum, [L.] Enough of words. 

Sat pulchra. si sat bona. [L.] X^air enough, if good 
enough: handsome is who handsome does. 

Sauve qui pent. [Fr,] Let him save himself who can. 
Savior-vivre, f Fr-l Good breeding, or behavior. 
Savoir-faire, [Fr.J Tact 5 skill j industry. 

Scnnditur incertum studia in contraria oulgus. [L.] The 
uncertain multitude is divided into opposite opinions. 
Scnbsndi recti sapere est et principium et fons, [L.] The 
first principle and source of all good writing is to 
think justly. 

Scrtbhnvs indn^*i doff }'/'(*• poemata passim, [L.] Learned 
and ip.ilonri'od, aiu all scribbling veises. 

Secundum artem. [L.] According to art; regularly. 

»Sed fuffit intxrea, fugit irreparabile tempus, [L.J But ' 
time Hies meanwhile, never to be recalled. 

Sed h<Bt liaetenus, [L.] So much for this. I 

Sed post est Occasio calm, [L.] But Opportunity is bald j 
behind: — seize Time by the forelock. 

Semel abbas, semper abbas, [L.] Once an abbot, always 
an abbot. 

Semel et smul, [L.] Once and altogether. 

Semd insanivvmus omnes, [L.] We have all, at some 
time, been mad. 

Semper avarus eget, [L.] The avaricious man is always 
in want. 

Semper f delis, [L.J Always faithful. 

Semper paraius, [L.] Always prepared. 

Semper timidum scelus, [^L.] Guilt is always cowardly. 
Semper vivit in armis, [L,] He ever lives in arms. ' 
Sempre il tnal non viene per vuocere, [It.] Misfortune 
does not always come to injure. 

Senatils-coTisultum, [L.] A decree of the senate. I 

SeneXf bis puer, [L.J Once a man, twice a boy. I 

Se non & vero, i ben trovato. [It.] If it is not true, it is ' 
well feigned. 

SeparaUo a menst et tkoro, [L.] CLauo,] Separation from 1 
bed and board. j 

Sequiturqne patrem hand passibus aquis, [L.] He fol- 
lows his father, but not with equal steps. 

Serd venienulms ossa, [L.] The last comers shall have 
the bones. 

Serus in ctBlum redeas, [L.] Late may you return to 
heaven. 

Servare modum, [L.] To keep within bounds. 

Servtis servonm X>eu [L.] Servant of the servants of 
God. 

SesquipedaUa verba, [L.l Words a foot and a half long. 
Sie evMtfata Juminum, fL.] So goes it in the world. 

Sic itur ad aslra, [L.] Such is the way to the stars, or 
to immortality. 

Sic passim. [L.] So every where. 

Sic semper tyrannic, [L.] Thus always with tyrants. 

Sic transit gloria mundi, [L,] Thus the glory of the 
world passes away. 

SUvt palrihus, sit jOeus nobis. [L.] Let God be with us, 
as he was with our fathers. 

Sic volo, sie jubeo j stat pro raUone voluntas, [L.] Thus 
I will, thus I order : let my will stand for a reason. I 
Sic VOS non vobis, [L.J Thus you toil, but not for your- 
selves. 

Si X>eus noUseum, quis contra nos ? [L.] If God be with 
us, who shall stand against us ? 

Sile, et phUosopkus esto. [L.] Be silent, and pass for a 
philosopher. 

Silent leges inter arma, [L.] In war, laws are silent, or 
disregarded. ] 

Si mens ncm lavafiasset, [L.[ If the mind had not been 1 
perverted. 

Similia stmilibus enrantwr, [L.] Like is cured by like. — 
[The principle of homceopathy.] 

SimUis simUi gaudet. [L.] Like is pleased with like. 

Si monumentum reqviris, cireumspiee, [L.] If you seek 
his monument, look around you. 

Simplex munditm. [L.] Of simple elegance. 

SmecurOi, [L.J Without care j—wwidtd, enwt — edfo, 
Hatred. 


Sine ird et studio, [L.] Without anger or favor. 

Sine qua non. [L.J Without which, not ; an indispen- 
sable condition. 

Singuli de nobis aniit pradantur euntes, [L.] Each pass- 
ing year robs us of something. 

Si paroa licet cumponere rnagnn,. [L.j If small things 
may be compared with great. 

Si quieres ver cuaiito vale un ducado, buscadlo prestado, 
[t 3 p.] Would you like to know how much a ducat is 
worth, try to boirow one. 

Si sit prudeutia. [L.l If there be but prudence, 

Siste, viator, [L.J Stop, tiaveller. 

Sit tibi terra tecis, [L.] Light lie the earth on thee, or 
on thy remains. 

Sit venia veibo [L ] Excuse the expression. 

Si VIS mejlere, du/enaum e»t pnmum ipai tibu [L.] If you 
wish me to weep, you must yourself first shed tears. 

Sola nohihtas virtue, [L.] Virtue is the only true no- 
bility. ! 

Soli Deo gloria. [L,] To God alone be glory. 

Sohtudinemfaciunt, pac&m appeUant, [L.] They make a 
desert of a couutiy, and call it peace. 

Solountur takulce. [L.] (Xaze.) The bills are dismissed ; 
— the defendant is acquitted. 

Sors tua mortalis, non est mortale quod optas. [L.] Thy 
lot is moital ; that which thou desirest belongs not to 
mortals. 

Sous tons les rapports, [Fr.] In all respects. 

Spargere voces in vulgum ambiguas. [L.] To dissemi- 
nate ambiguous runiois among the common people. 

Spectas, ot tu spectabere. [L.] You see, and you shall 
be seen. 

Spectemur agendo, [L.] Let us bo tried by our actions. 

Spem pretio non emo. [L.] I do not buy hope at a fixed 
price. 

Sperate, misen ,* cavete, fehces, [L.] Let the wretched 
hope, and the prosperous be on their guard. 

Spero meliora. [L.] I hope for better things. 

Spes sibi quisque. [L.] Let every man’s hope be in 
himself. 

Splendide mendax, [L.] Nobly false ; untrue for a noble 
object. 

Spoha opima, [L-] The richest booty. 

Sponte su 6 l, sme lege, Jidem rectumgue eolebant. [L.] Of 
their own accord, without law, they cherished fidelity 
and rectitude. 

Spretce injuria forma. [L.] The insult to her slighted 
beauty. 

Stans pedo in nno. [L.] Standing on one leg. 

Stat magni nommis umbra, [L.] He stands the shadow 
of a mighty name. 

Stat pro raizune voluntas, [L.] My will stands in the 
place of a reason. 

Statu quo ante heUum. [L.] The state in which things 
were before the war. 

Status quo, [L.] The stat© in which. 

Stavo bene, ma, per star megho, sto qui, [It ] I was 
well, — I wished to be better, — and I am here: — an 
epitaph. 

Stemmata quid faciuntl [L.] Of what value are pedi- 
grees ? 

Stemitur alieno vulnere. [L.] He is slain by a blow 
aimed at another. 

Stet, [L.] Let it stand. 

Stratum super stratum. [L J One layer upon another. 

Studio fallente labor em, [L.] With a zeal which be- 
guiles labor. 

Stadium immane loquendi. [L.] The insatiable desire of 
talking. 

Sua cuique voluptas, [L.] Every one has his own 
pleasure. 

Suaviter in modo, fortiter in re, [L.] Gentle in manner, 
forcible in execution. 

Sub colore juris. [L.] Under color of law. 

Sub hoc signo vinces, [L.] Under this standard thou 
Shalt conquer. 

Sub judice Us esL [L.] The cause is yet before the 
judge. 

Sublatd cat£s&, tollitur pectus, [L.] The cause being re- 
moved, the efibet ceases. 

Sub prxtexXu juris. [L.] Under the pretext of justice. 

Sub quoeunque titulo, [L.] Under whatever title. 

Sub rosQ, [L,] Under the rose 5 privately. 

Siifre por saber, y trabaja por tener, [Sp.] Suffer in 
order to know, and toil in order to have. 

Suggestw falsi, [L.] The suggestion of a falsehood, 

Sui generis, [luj Of a peculiar kind. 

Summumjus, summa injuria, [L.] The rigor of the law 
may be the greatest wrong. 

Sum quod eris ,* fui quod es, [L.] I am what you will 
be ; T was what you are. 

Sunt lachrymx rerum. [L.] There are tears for misery. 

Suo Marie, [L.] By his own prowess. 

sibi glaalo hurw jugulo, [L.] I cut his throat with 
his own sword. 

Suppressio veri [L.] The suppression of the truth. 

Surgit amari al^id. [L.] Something bitter rises. 

Suum cuique. [L.] Let every one have his own. 

Sutia euique mos. iL.] Every one has his peculiar habit. 


T. 

Thehe sans tache, [Fr.j A work without blemish. 
Taciturn vivit sub pectore vulnus. [L.] The secret wound 
rankles in the breast. 

Txdxum vita, [L.] Weariness of life. 

Tam Marts quam Minervd, [L»] As much by courage 
as by genius. 


Ta 

busi. 

Tandem . 

becomeb 
Tangere vuL, 

Tautmne amm.. 

dwell in iieav 
Taut mieuz. [Fr 
worse. 

Tanto buon, che val , 
good for nothing. 

Tantum vidit Viigilium, 1^ 
the great man. 

Tel est noire plaisir, [Fr.] fe 
Tel Tnattre, tel lalet, [Fr. j Li 
Telwm vmbelle, siiie lUu, [L.] A 
without effect.”* 

Teirtpora mutanfur, et nos mutamur in 
change, and we change with them. 

Tempori parendum. [L.j We must yiela 
Tempos edax rerum, [E.] Time that devoui 
Tempus fugit, [L.] Tune files. 

Tempus omnia reielut, [L.] Time discloses all 
Tenax propositi. [L.] Tenacious of his purpose. 
Tentaiida via est, [L.] A way must be tried. 

Teres atque rotundus. [L ] Smooth and lound m hi. 
self. 

Terra jirma. [L,] Solid land ; the continent. 

Terra incognita. [L.] An unknown land. 

Tertium quid. [L.J A tJiird something. 

Tertius e cado ceddu Cato, [L.] A third Cato has 
dropped from the clouds. 

Tibi seris, tibi metis, [L.] You sow for yourself, you 
reap for youiself. 

Tiens tafoy, [Old Fr ] Keep thy faith. 

Timeo Daitaos et dona ferentes, [L.] I fear the Greeks, 
even when bringing gifts. 

Tirer d boulet rouge, [Fr,] To shoot with a red bullet. 
To kalon, rd KuXbv, [Gr,] The beautiful 5 the chief 
good. 

To prepon, rd Trpiirov, [Gr.] TJie becoming ; the proper. 
Tot homines, tot sententm. [L.] So many men, so many 
minds. 

Totidem VBibis, [L.J In so many words. 

Tottes guoties. As often as. 

Totis viribus. [L.J With all his might. 

Toto ceelo. [L.J By the whole heavens. 

Totus mundus agit histmoTiem, [L.] Every body is' an 
actor : — all the world’s a stage. 

Totus, teres, atque rotundas, [L.] Every way round and 
smooth. 

Toufours prit, [Fr.] Always ready; — propice, pro 
pitious. 

Tournei cosaque, [Fr.] To turn the coat, 

Tous frais fails. [Fr,] All expenses paid. 

Tout au contraire, [Fr.] Just the contrary. 

Tout comme chez nous, TFr.] Just as it is at home. 

Tout ensemble, [Fr.] The whole taken together. 

Tout le monde est sage aprds coup, [Pr*] Every body is 
wise after the event, 

Tractantfabrihafabri, [L.] Mechanics use mechanics’ 
tools. 

Trahit sua quemque voluptas, [L.] Eveiy one is at- 
tracted by his peculiar pleasure. 

Transeat in exemplum, f LJ[ J^luy it become an example 
Trxajuncta in uno. [L.J Three joined in one. 

Troja fuit, [L.] Troy was — [is no more.] 

Tros, 'Tyriusve, mihi nullo discrimine asretur. [L.] The 
Trojan and Tyrian shall be treated by me without 
distinction. 

Trudibur dies die. [L.] One day is pressed onward by 
another. 

Tu ne cede malis. [L.] Do not yield to evils. 

Thum est, [L.] Ft is thine own. 



Uberrima [L.] A superabundant faitn. 

Ubi heme, ubi patria, [L.] Where it is well with me, 
there is my country. 

Ubi jus incertum, ibi jus nullum. [L.] {Lvod.'I Where 
the law IS uncertain, there is no law. 

Ubi lapsus 1 Quid fed? [L.] Where have I fallen? 
What have I done ? 

Ubi libertas, ibi patna, [L.] Where liberty is, there is 
my countiy. 

Ubi mel, ibi apes* [L.] Where the honey is, there are 
the bees. 

Ubique patriam remimsci, [L.] Every where to remem- 
ber our country. 

UUiTna Thule, [L.] Remotest Thule ; the extremity 
of the earth as known to the ancient Romans ; an 
island in the extreme north of Europe. 

Un&voce, [L-] With one voice. 

Un bimfait n/est jamais perdu, [Fr.] A kindness la 
never lost. 

Un Dieu, un rot, [Fr.] One God, one king. 

Unguibus etrostro, [L.] With talons and beak 5 — tooth 
and nail. 

Unguis in ulcere, [L,] A claw, or nail, in the sore, 

Un homme cosau, [Fr^ A xicb^ substantial man. 

Uni tequus virtuti, atque amteis* [L.] Friendly only 
to virtue, and to her friends. 

Unica virtus neceasaria, [L.] Virtue is the only thing 
necessaiy. 

Unjesermrai. [Fr,] One I will serve. 

Uno avvlso, non deficit alter, [L.] Wlien one is plucked 
away, another will not be wanting. 
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a't of words, phrases, and quotations. 


^ one 
ooL 

. pr.] A 
tres him. 

0 . [Fr.j One 
alt hare iU 
j.rs j to the last ez- 

disj^uht. 

'peaking. 

That jtiu may be loved, 

^ As bees practise geometry. 
f*[L.] As It shall have pleased 

he useful with the agreeable. 

^♦.t. [L.J Would that he were ours, or 

As stated or cited below. 

,,ts* [L.l As jou possess; — let each party 
xUt IS in his possession. 
ols amieituB. [L.] As a token of friendship. 

, imvs, quando ut volumus non licet, [li ] When 
a cannot do as we wish, we must do as we can. 

. quocungue paratus. [L.] Prepared for every event, 
or on every side. 

Utrum horu.nl mavis acevpe. [L.] Take which you like. 
Ut sementem feceris, ita et metes. [L.] As you have sown, 
even so shall you reap. 

Ut supra, [L.] As above stated, or cited. 


y. 

Vacuus cantat cor asm. latrone viator. [L.] The traveller 
who has an empty purse sings before the highwayman. 

Vade in pace. [L.] Go in peace. 

Vm metis. [L.J Woe to the vanquished. 

Valeat quantum valere potest, [L.] Let it pass for what 
it is worth. 

Valet anchora virtus. [L.] Virtue is an anchor. 

Valet de chamhre. [Fr.J A valet ; a body servant. 

Valete et plaudite. [L.J Farewell and applaud. 

VaruB lection es. fL.] Various readings. 

Variorum notm. [L.J The notes of various editors. 

Vanum et mutdbue semper femina. [L.J Woman, ever 
a changeful and capricious thing. 

Vehs et remis. [L.] With sails and oars. 

Veluti in speculum. [L.J Even as In a looking-glass. 

Venalis pop ulus, venalis curia patrum, [L,] The people 
are venal, and the senate is equally venal. 

Vendida hie auro patriam. [L.] This man sold his 
country for gold. 

Venenum in auro hibitwr. [L.] Poison is drunk from a 
golden vessel. 

Verna necessitati datur. [L.J Indulgence or pardon is 
granted to necessity. 

Venienti oecurrite morho. [L.] Meet the disease at its 
approach. 

Veniunt a dote safittos. [L.] The arrows, or incitements 
to love, come from the dower. 

Veni, vidt, vici. [L.] I came, I saw, I conquered. 

Ventis secunlUs. [L.*] With favorable winds. 

Ventre affami n^a point dloretUes. [Fr.] A hungry belly 
has no ears. 

Vera incessu patuzt dea. [LJ The goddess was known 
by her walk. 


Vrrn pro srraHs. TL.^ Things true rather than agreeable. 

Vt’fhitin'it ittnauni. [L ] Word for word, and letter 
for letter. 

Veibum sat sapienti. [L.] A word to the wise is suf- 
ficient. 

Veritas odium pant. [L.] Truth begets hatred. 

Ventas pnecalrbit. [LJ Truth \\ ill prevail. 

Veritas cinut. [L.J Truth conqiieis. 

Vcritatis smplez oratio cst, [L.J The language of truth 
IS simple. 

Verite sans peur. [Fr.] Truth without fear. 

Ver non semper viret. [L.] The season of spring does 
not always duuiish. 

Vestigia nulla t Hrorsum. [L.] No traces backward j 
no returning loot&teps. 

Vetera extolUnius, recentiam incuj'tosi. [L.] We extol 
what is ancient, and neglect what is modern. 

Vp 2 cta qn.^-tn). [L.] A question much disputed. 

?ii hu'itin. [L.l A middle way or course. 

Via viilitans. [L.] A military way. 

Via trita, via tuta, [L.] The beaten path is the safe path. 

Victoria concordtd creseit. [L.] Victoiy increases by 
concord. 

Video meliora prohoque, deteriora sequor. [L.] I see and 
appiove the better 1 foP-iw the worse. 

Vide ut supra. [L.J &-t t pp.-v 

Viejo amador, inviemo eon jLor, [c3p*J An amorous old 
man is like a winter flow'er. 

Vi et armis. [L.] By force of arms ; by violence. 

Vigilantibus, [L.] To the watchful. 

Vigilantibus, non dormientibus, servit leas. [L.] * The law 
protects those who watch, not the negligent against 
their own carelessness. 

Vigilate et orate. [L.] Watch and pray. 

Vigueur de dessus. [Fr.] Strength is from above. 

Vineit amor patrus, [L.J The love of oiur country pre- 
vails. 

Vincit omnia veritas. [L.] Truth conquers all things. 

Vmcttj se vincit. £Llj He conquers who conquers 

Vinculum matrimonii. [L.] Bond of matrimony. 

Vires acquvnt eundo. [L.] It acquires strength as it 
goes, or going. 

Virescit vulnere virtus. [L,] Virtue flourishes from a 
wound. 

Virgtlium vidi tantum, [L.] I merely saw Virgil. 

Viri infelids proeul amici. [L.] Friends are far from a 
man who is unfortunate. 

Vir sapit gui pauea loquitur. [L.] He is a wise man 
who says but little. 

Virtus ariete forUor, [L.] Virtue is stronger than a 
battering-ram, 

Virtus in aetione consisttt. [L.] Virtue consists in action. 

Virtus in arduis. [L.] Virtue or valor in difficulties. 

Virtue incendit vires, [L.] Virtue rouses strength. 

Virtus laudatur et alget, [L.] Virtue is praised and 
freezes. 

Virtus millia scuta. [L.] Virtue is a thousand shields. 

Virtus requiei nescia sordidm. [L.] Valor which knows 
not mean repose. 

Virtus semper vindis. [L.] Virtue is always flourishing. 

Virtus sola nobiZitat. [L.] Virtue alone ennobles. 

Virtus sub eruce crescat, ad esthera tendons. [L.] Virtue 
grows under the cross, and tending to heaven. 

Virtus vincit invidiam. [L.] Virtue overcomes envy. 

Viriute etfide. [L.] By virtue and faith 5 — labors, toil ,• 
— numine, heaven ; — operb, industry. 

Virtute, non astutiO. JLuJ By virtue, not by craft. 

Virtute, non v^bis. [Ij.j By virtue, not by words. 


ViHute officii. fL.] By virtue of \,fs office. 

Virtute nates. [L.l Content in vutue. 

Virtute seeurus. [L.] Safe through virtue. 

Vutiiti nihil obstat et armis. [L.] Nothing can resist 
valor and aims. 

Vittuti, non armis, Jido. [L.] I trust to viitue, not to 
arms. 

Vututis amore, [L.] Through the love of virtue. 

Virtutis aoorum preemium. [L.J The reward of the vir- 
tue of ancestors. 

Virtutis fortuna comes. [L.] Fortune is the companion 
of virtue, or valoi. 

Vis conservatrix natura, [L.J The preserving power 
of natuie. 

Viser d deux huts, [Fr.] To aim at two marks. 

Vis medicatnz naturie. [L.J The healing power of na- 
ture. 

Vis unitafortior. [L.] United force is the stronger. 

ViUi brevis, ars longa, [L.J Lile is short, and art is 
long. 

^ VitiB postscenia celant. [L.J They conceal that part of 
life which is passed behind llie scenes. 

VitiS via virtus. [L.] Vntue is the way of life. 

Vitam impendere vero. [L.] To stake one’s life for the 
truth. 

Vita sine liteiis mors est, [L.J Life without literature 
is death. 

Vitas nemo sine nasmtur, [L.J No man is born without 
las faults. 

Vi vat respuhlica. [L.] Long live the republic ; — regina, 
the queen ; — rear, the king. 

Fiod voce, [L.] By the living voice ; by oral testimony. 

P?T r 'n 1 [Fr.] Success to 'trifles. 

kt . U . 1 . 1 /. [Fr.] Long live the republic. 

k, t “ !tt. Long live the king. 

Vveere sat vincere, [L.] To conquer is to live enough. 

Vive, vale. [L.] Live, and be well ; — pi., Vioite, et 
valete, 

Vivida VIS anvmi. [L.] The active force of the mind. 

Vimt post funera virtus. [L.] Virtue survives the grave. 

Vivre ce n’est pas respvrer, e'est agir, [Fr.] To live is 
not merely to breathe, but to act. 

Vix ea nostra voco, [L.] 1 can scarcely call these things 
our own. 

Voild une autre chose, [Fr.] That is quite another thing. 

Voir le dessous des cartes. [Fr.] To see the under side 
of the cards ; — to be in the secret. 

Volo, non valeo. [L.l I am willing, but not able. 

VoUigeur. [Pr.l A light horseman. 

Vota vita mea. [L.] My life is devoted. 

Vous y perdrez vos pas, [Fr.] You will there lose your 
steps, or labor. 

Vox et pneterm nihil. [L.] Voice and nothing more; 
sound without sense. 

Vox faueihus hasit. [L.] The voice, or words, stuck in 
the throat. 

Vox populi, vox JDei. [Ii.] The voice of the people is the 
voice of God. 

Vvlgb, [L.] Commonly. 

Vvlnus immedicabile, [L.] An incurable wound. 

Vultus est index aniad. {X*] The countenance is the 
index of the mind. 


Z. 

Zonamperdidit. FL.] He has lost his purse. 
Zonmn solvare^ [li.] To unloose the virgin zone* 


'Whole Number op Pages, 1854. 









